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A*Aa&         A»TnrR  AvTHONY  MACOovtit,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f 


BiJdcn  Profr»>ior  of  Sin^lcrit  in  the  L'nivcriity  of  OxfoH.    Ktej^r  of  the  Indian 
Institute.    I  tlluw  of  Ilalliol  Ci>ll«T^;  Kcllnw  of  the  British  At.uli  my.  Aulh 
A  Vtdtc  Crammiir;  A  History  oj  Samkrit  LiUtatutt;  Vtdn  JUyUuU>g]H&c 

A.1.BI  RtV.  AnDIKW  B.  DAVIDSOTf.  D.D. 

Sre  the  biographical  article:  DaviimOM;  A.  BL 

A.C.L  AtctRNOM  Charles  Swimurne. 

Sec  the  biographical  an icic :  SWtmmMt.  ik  C 

iLBk  Rnnv  AonwDossoN,  LL.D.   

A.KiL         Aatmnt  EvtRcrr  SmpLev,  M.A..  F.RS^  IXSa  f 

Master  a(  CbriM't  Collc«c.  Cambridge.  Reader  in  Zooiagy.  Cambridga  Univcntty.  <  icinnrhyn/-h«, 
Joi«M-«dit<ir  ol  the  Cambrtdit  Salurai  Hhtory.  ^ 

A.F.P«  AtBEtT  Fbedekick  Poi! ARo,  M  A  .  F.R Hist  Soc. 

F'rotessor  ol  Hnglikli  Hi^t■l^^■  in  the  L  nivir^ity  of  Lordriti.    F.IIfW  of  All  Souls* 
College,  Oxford.   A»si»tant  lulijor  of  the  Pieltonary  of  ,\'aliomal  lUcgtijphy,  1893-' 
MDI.    Lothian  Priaeman  (Oxford),  1891:  Arnold  prizcnMn,  1898.    Author  of 
Enftsfid  undtr  Ik*  Pr^Utlvr  Senttrut;  Henry  VIU.;  Life  oj  Tkomas  Cranmer;  Sac 

A»Q»  Major  Artihr  CroKr.r  ftirnrRicK  GRirriTJis  (d.  190S).  f 

H.M.  Inapector.  a(  i^nt,  i87»-ia«&  Auihgr  «f  Tim  Ckmidu  ^  Ikmtpte.  \  JuveoUe  OOeodMS  {im  pai). 


A.  01.*         Rtf.  AajaMmm  Comm,  iLK   


A>€LBI         /btTHt-U  Ceorce  Dot'crrrv.  CMC,  M.A.,LtTT.D.,  F.R.S  fCanidi)iF.R.niST.S.  [ 

Dominion  Archivist  ol  Canada.  Member  of  the  Ccoirrapliical  Board  of  Canada.  J  jju*  ^  f  nfM»lfc» 
AMter  of  The  Cradle  cj  Nnt  Frmnee;  *c  §bbtMl&t  dL  OUtmmm  tHUlH  »  i  ^  MWWVp 
A$  CMilmHmH  Uitlory  e/  Canod*.  \ 

Kfcv.  AaoDBAiD  iirMiv  Saycz. Urr.D, IX.D.  iwmMm, 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saycc,  A.  U.  I 
A.  M        Sm  A.  nowrtw-Sanriotn,  CLE.  /  ^T^l 

Cunm]  in  the  Persian  Army.  Author  (£  tmtm  f^dtU  bA  I  KsonMHi; 

A>&fB>        A»TiitR  HA«ii-Toy  Smith,  M  .\  ,  F  S  .\.  f 

Kcrprr  of  (he  Depart  inert  f-f  r,r(.Tk  .inil  Rom.m  Antiquities  in  the  nritijh  Nfuvum.  J  JaayM^ 
*      Member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  inatituM.   Author  of  Catef«{M  | 
0/  Creek  Stidpture  in  Ike  Bhtitk  Jfammi  I 

A.H.<L        Acjnt  Mmv  Cinpa.         _    .  ^ 


Auntio  OcLB  Maskul,  P5.A. 


UO  OCLB  Maskux,  P5.A.    .  f 
Superintendent  of  the  Picture  Calleriea.  Indian  am)  Colonial  Exhibition,  1837.  J  han. 
CMMrLcctncr.tfoft.  Fowndwandfinioditarof  tho  AMMutfiiMM,  AiitlMc|  ' 


si  AfvAiiAc* 

'Jabira;  JAcamar;  Jac9in&; 


Sntlw  Mogmphinl  wtWet  Hnwi,  AU 


Jackdaw;  Jay;  Kakapo; 
Kestrel:  Killdeer;  King- 
BM:  KiaifblMr:  lUiidtt; 


A.T.IL  AuxANOKit  Taylor  lNi(ls,MJi..ILD.  f 

Scotch  advocate.  Amhar  of  Jti»  JCoMt  Im  tl  Omit  kt  JMMt  Anrfiti  in  •{  Knoi^  MB. 

•  A     AM^^^^B^^^h  a^L^^^J^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^nS^^^^^^—  H^^^^^k^M 

*  A  aniiMis  iKCf  aBOTrmg  ni  wuif  muai  miuiimiiMa*  oppewo  in 
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A.  W.W. 

B.  P.  S.  B.*P. 


Aanram  Wiuiav  Houamo. 

of  St  Joha'i  Coacfib 


«(  Cngrli  hm, 


C.  D.  G. 
G.B. 

G.H.HI. 

C  H.  T.» 

CI  ML 

O.B.B. 

C.S.  c 
C.W*. 
CV.W* 

av. 

B.B. 
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ADOLnm  WkuiAM  W^sn.  LL  D  ,  D  Lnr. 
See  the  blotrapbicdl  onicic;  Wakd,  A.  W. 

Major  Badem  F.  S.  Baoen  Poweli,  F  R  A  S  .  F.R.Met5. 

Inventor  (if  iikin-liff  iiij;  kili  i.    I'orinirly  I'n-MiJcnt 

of  3aUc«Hing  oj  a  i>p«tt  ;  Wat  tn  i'raciiu;  &c. 

Kir.  BtMjjuitiv  Wmm  Bmok.  A.M.,  D.D..  Lm.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  New  Tcrii.imcnt  CriticUm  and  Exeec»it  in  Yak  Unl 
Director  o(  Amcriran  Si  himl  of  Archaeology,  JcrusaJcm.  AutlMf 
Cospd  in  RcKiinh  end  Dc'Mtc:  The  Fcundi»gif  tk$  Clwcii 

Ittv.  Christian  David  GissiaEG,  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  ankle:  GiNSiiutc,  CO, 

Sx>  CnABtES  N'OBTOM  EoccuuBE  EuoT.  K.C.M C.  C  B.,  M.A.,  LL  D..  D  C  L  r 

Vicc-ChaiKtllor  of  Sheffield  University.    Fortrn,i',>   I  i  :iow  of  Trinity  CoIukc  [  Kashgar  (i«  fori); 
Otforti.    H  .M.'s  CommisAionpf  and  CanuMnder-in-Cbief  (or^tho  Bntiaii  Euc 
Africa  Pr  >tcc(orate ;  Agent  and  GDaiUl*C>MMl  at  ZMiilMrt 

German  East  Africa,  I9OO-I904. 

C  E.  D.  Black. 

Formerly  Clerk  for  Geographical  Reco(tb»  ladift  Oflk^  Loadliai . 

•  • 

CAU.TON  HuN'TLrY  Hayks,  A.M.,  Tn  D. 
A»'■i^'■lnt  Pmfc'virci!  IIUtDr^'  in 
of  the  AnKTiuiu  ilisiocical  AMOCiaiioa. 


■  -  - 

{KaChiir  {mpmt). 

{ 


V. 


Uni-J 

rftbel 


{ 


If  tilillOIBBpt. 


CiAWTORo  Howell  Toy. 

See  the  biographical  article:  ToT.  Crawford  HowsLi* 

Cbarlcs  Jasper  Joly,  F.R.S.,  F.R  A  S  {iS/S,<-ioo6). 

Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  an  l  Arnin  ws  I'rofcssor  of  A-.tronomy  in  the 
vonity  o(  Dublin,  1897-1906.  Fellow  oi  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Secretary  o{ 
Royu  IrMi  AcMkmy. 

8n  Charles  Iaim  Ltuol  JLCSX,  CLE.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  f 
Secretary.  Jodldhd  aad  nMb  OtfUtmtaa ,  I  ndia  Ofiice.  Fellow  of  King's  CoUcge,  J 
Lon<l'>t<  Secretary  to  GovemnMt  fl(  Indit  ia  Hom  DnwtMMi  tM^SM.*) 
Chid  Ci-nuuiss-.oncr.  Central  PTOVioOM,  Iwlte,  iflg^lStl.  illtkor«l  IVmmMmU 

oJ  Am i*nl  A rabu  fotlry ;  Sue 

CatMM  LETHMtncs  KofonoBs.  If  A.  F.RAirSae.,  F.SA. 

CtaooinLLF.  Miiumini.  ,  f 

Senator  oi  the  Kinsdom  of  Scrvia.   Envtty  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-  j  Kan(torg«; 
potcntiaiy  af  tiie  Kiit  of  Sonrk  to  tlw  Cotiit  oiSt  Immtt,  Hp|-i9B»  md  I9a»- 1  IbMlhh. 

1903.  I 

to  Charles  Moore  Watson,  K.C.M.G.,  CB.  r 

^'vri'wiJg^nHijS'cur  Foctificatiooi,  tSsfr-igoa.  i  /tniHliM  (in  #>rO*-. 

Charles  RAYMOim  BeAtiev,  M.A.,  D.Ltrr.,  F.R.G.S;,  F.R.H18T.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  FodMrly  Fellow 
of  Morton  College.  Oxford,  and  Uni\-ersity  Lecturer  in  the  HMtlWTjf  ^rPWrlBf  l  1  JOISUMi 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1SS9.    Lowell  Lecturer,  BoetOBt  I^BC 
Htnry  iht  Natit<^toT;  Tht  Dnm  tj  Uaitiu  Ctofl^^fkyi  Ab> 

Caspar  Stanley  Clark. 
Asiibt.int  in 


Ctafc  WcAti 


Jornalem  (in  fmfyi 
Joidu  (m  p«^i 


i*«CoMt|o.ObArl  Bontiicr«t*law, 

8lB  CHARi  r.5  William  Wilson,  K  C  R  .  K  C  M  G  ,  P  R  S  (1556-1007). 

Major-tkncral,  Riiyil  En^irmrs.  Scrrit.ir\-  to  !hc  Ni>rth  American  Boundary 
Cornmi'«sion,  |858-Ifv6^.  l!riti-h  (".miini  -  1  mir  fm  the  SrMjn  Boundary  Com- 
mistion.  Director-General  of  the  Oidnantc  Survey,  tik'i6-i694.  Director-General 
•MMi^ry^gdiKMiHi.  ilfff-iayl.  .  Aothor  of  frm  MuH  »  Mktitmmt  tf 

David  George  Hocarth,  M  A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Muwum,  Oxfonl  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  E^lca..Jlc^^  at  Paphos,  18*8;  Naucratii,  1899 
and  1901;  Epheeua.  1904-190$:  Aawut.  I90fr-i907.   Director.  Britiali  School  M 

Aavd  Ranitat.  f  ^"•*"»«!  Kamris; 
Fomerly  BrtlMi  Vlcc>^onwl  at  Barcdoaa.  AMhor  of  SkHtBultry  </  lk$  SpjcI  \  Keith,  ViMOlut; 
A'aiy.  i2,7-i6SS:  /.:/«•  0/  Emm  CaHdwitK.  [  Kaff<  

Edward  Breck.  MA,  Pii  D. 

Fornuflv  l^oreign  Corrrsixindent  of  the  Ncv  York  Herald  and  the  Wn 
Author  lA  feiutng;  WiUcmas  PtU;  Sportimi  in  A«m  St9lwi  &c 


Jebeli;  Jordan  <  m  parOi 
Karamanla; 
Kharyut;  Konia. 
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Babbs>,MLA. 


TMorof 

I  AlXBKOTHER  STXANCC. 

 jlUK  Keeper.  Victoria  and  Albert  Miueuai.  South  Keiuii 

Cottndl,  Janui  Sockty.  Airthdr  af  aMMNM  «Ml»  «• 
oTBeH'e    Cathedral  ''Serte*. 

ttniVNO  Cosse.  LL.D. 

See  the  biognybkal  article:  Com. 

EsircsT  Aktrtts  GAimnn, 

Sec  the  biographical  artide: 
Edward  Hcawood,  M.A. 

Gonvillc  and  Caiui 
Society,  London. 


00.   Member  ol 


of  tke  Rojml  Omwjfclfel 


8n  EowAKO  Herbert  Dunbury,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (d.  189O. 

M.P.fwBttiyStEdiBttMie,i»47-iSfls-  Ai^^AHitlmjt/AmtmiGttpitikfi 

_  HovEU.  MmM,  If  .A. 
UnivcTMty  Lecturer  tn  PaUco^phy,  CantMdM. 
at  Pembroke  Collefe,  Cambridge.  Formerly  Fellmri 

EDUard  MEVtB,  Pi(  D  .  D  I.iTT.  (Oion  ),  LL.D. 

J'r. .fL'<.'-->r  of  Ar(   nt  ty  :ji  th  ■  l  aivcrMty  of  Berlin.    Author  of  Geuhuhlt  lUs 

AUerlkuiHS;  Gtickukie  des  cUttn  AigyffUnM;  Dt«  IsraeiiUn  und  thrt  SjithbarsUimmt. 

BMvnd  OvfEK.  M.B.,  F.R.C.S..  LL.D..  D.Sc 

Conculting  Surveon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  HosfMtal, 
Gnat  Ormond  Street ;  Utc  txaniiner  in  Sureery  in  the  Universities  of  Cambndgc, 
Duritam  and  London.  Author  of  A  iia»uafof  Anatomy  jer  Senior  StmdemU. 

Riv.  Emtazo  Lon  Taunton  (d.  1007). 

Author  of  Tht  Entliik  Black  Mcnkt  ifM  9mtMm Bul»ry^lk$  JtuOt  im  Jbufaai. 

Caftajn  Frank  Brinkley,  R.A. 

Foreign  AiUivr  to  Nipiton  Yuaen  Kattha,  Tokyo.  Correspondent  of  The  Tim*t 
in  Japan.  Editor  uf  the  Japan  UaU.  Formerly  ProfcMor  o(  Mathrmetica  at 
Imperial  Engineering  College,  Tokyo.  Author  of  Japan;  Suu 

FsEOERicK  CoRNWALUS  CoNVBCAU,  M.A.,  D-Tn.  (Cicsscn). 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Korraeriy  Fellow  of  University  College.  Oxford. 
Author  of  The  Antttnt  ArmeHiam  TtxU  ef  AriiUriU;  Myth,  Uagu  and  M»nbi  &c 

fkZDERicic  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classic*,  Clare  Coltegc,  Cambridge. 

FiEDERJCK  Gyvck  Parsons.  F.R.C.S.,  TZ.S.,  FR-Akthrop  Inst. 

Vice-Pretident.  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomaa'c  Hospital  axtd  the  Loodoa  Sdiool  ol  Medidne  for  Women. 
Formerly  Hunteiha  ftat— T «t  >fc>  lUqialCBlbyl  SiBIOMt 

laABY  LiHMBO. 

See  at  liwIilMl  ■mctit  LvMUbSia  F.r.  D. 

LtEWEttYN  Gtlfms,  M.A..  Ph.D.  (Lelptig).  F  S.A. 
Render  in  Efyptolo0i  OMiHd  Uaiversity.   Editor  of  the  Archaeologkal  Survey 
and  Arch>eolo|ical  liMgrts  of  the  Egypt  Enptoiatioa  Faad.  FeUaer  «l  * 


FkAMC  R.  Cjui A. 

Author  of  Sctilk  Afrka  frm  tm  Cntt  Tnk  to  lb  Vmitm. 

JtatnRIClI  SCIIWALtY. 

i'rofcssor  ol  Strmitic  Philology  in  the  University  d 

FSANas  Sawel  Philbrick,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

IParweriy  Teaching  Fellow  of  Nebraska  State  Untveriltv,  and   

«f  Uamrd  UnlveAty.  Member  of  American  Historical  Associatioa. 

Bason  Friedrioi  vox  ITCnn.. 

Member  of  Cambridge  Philological  Society:  Member  ol  HcUeoic  Society.  AutbOf 
tUTrnMyttkclEimmiof  RtligioM  i&c. 

FkzDcitiac  WiLUAM  Rcoler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geol(|pr» 

President  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1887-1889. 

CSORCK  Abrahau  Grierson,  CLE.,  Ph.D.,  D.Lm. 
Member  of  the  Indian  Gvi  Service,  1873-1 
$t  ladia,  iM-iSn.  Gold  M(  ^ 


Japan:  Art(mttr0 


Jacobsen,  Jens  Pc(fr; 
iia)«waU;  Kjn^  TlUMBM* 

Ithaca. 


lyreaa; 


KenW  XInsdMi  aL 


Kofan  (iM  ^ar0. 


TktApciiti 


lade;  Jartoon; 


«LtfwKe»dA 
fla  JLoagiMfit 


Isf .  Cioicc  EnmnBUCw,  M.A.,  F.R.H1R.S. 
FoHMtfar  Friteev  aad  Tatar  «f  ~ 


KlV.  GeoRCE  Foot  Moore. 

iM  the  biograpbicai  article:  Moou,  GSOICS  FOOT. 


Brvice,  1873-1903.  la cliaape«rtkeUBtaIiiic Surrey  I 
ledalliat.  Raral  Xalatk  SeoMy.  Mby.  Vk*'Pl«ident  \  ] 
Ftnuirty  Maw  at  Calcatta  UiieiHl^.  Amharaf  I 

1 
( 


Oafatd^^o^^  Lectiucr,  1909. 
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Q,OtC$*         Ceorce  Gordon  Covlton,  M.A. 

B4rkberk  Lecturer  in  CccloiMtiail  History.  Trinhy  Cottcge,  Cambridge.  Author 
Mtdiaai  Studiet;  Ckauttr  and  ktt  EH^and;  From  St  Franiu  to  Danlt.  Sx, 

ll*H.BOb       Stv.  Gboice  HrijiiRRT  nox,  ^{  a.  f  IbiB fto  BaMht* 

Rector  of  Sutton  SimK'.  Hciin.  Formerly  Hebrew  Master,  Mcfcluint  Taylora'J  .„._v  /v  -r*,  .\ 
SI,  ...I.  London.    Lr^tur.r  in  Faculty  of  Theology.  Uaiwniity  «f  (Mbld.  I90t«|  •"'•P"  ' 'i'^^tl^tnt); 

1909.    Autliur  ol  Tranil^l,i}n  cj  Book  oj  Iia:ah,&c.  ,[  JUbitee,  Year  Of  Oj»  fartl 

GvsTAv  RsCcrR.  f 

rrofinr  o(  Cbiucli  Hittory  in  the  Uoivenity  of  CkMcn.  Author  of  Da$  P*p$Umin<  JmUb  Martyr. 

Q»  tt*  Rev.  GMmi  IbunML  D.^  ft       /  ^'  « 

PtorcMor  of  Divl«{ty  awl  BIMtcal  CiMcImii  In  the  Untvoihy  of  Cla^ow.  Author  \  i^^^  /  ^  rv  rcttMIRQ; 
el  n«  Tkicloty  ej  tht  Eputie  to  ikt  lUnrn;  Uttmapm  m  Gmk  fapyhi  Ac.    i  •'""M  iMadtl. 

G.  Gcoics  $Aiitmv«v,  LL.D..  D.C  L.  i 

S«  the  biognpUol  aftkfct  SAnmaotr.  O.  E.  B.  X 


0«S>L  Cco)^r,E  Sours  Layaro.  ( 

Udrri>icr  ai-Law,  Inner  Temple.  Author  ol  Ckartts  Kecne;  ShtrUy  Brooki  ;  &c.  \ 

0. 1.  B.        Sis  Ctotec  Sootr  RMnnoir.  1LCS.I..  D.C  h.,  M.P.  f 

Ponmrfy  Biitiih  Af«it  in  CS^.  Author  of  Tkt  Ktfn  tf  At  HMu  KaikA  blllkllB. 
CkM:iUSiory4fTMimrsSti.  M.P.  CbunI  Div&  Bradlotd.  I 

Q.  W.T«         Rev.  CRirFirwrs  WiirrirR  THxTntrs,  >f  A  .  B  D.  J»rtr  Ihn  Atfyyt  tit-Kliatn: 

W.ir.lrn  of  OiTHJcn  (        ,  ^vin,  > ,  N  s  u    FumNfly  Tuto* fat  Hcbiew mkI  0I<1  \  Jauhan;  Jawaiiql;  Jurjani, 
TcMamcnt  HiMory  at  Man»6cU  College,  Qtfocd.  1  KhaU  |hn  Abliu4;  KhUUl; 

Ir 


H>A«W.         Hccit  Alfwn-ofr  WrnsirR. 

1  urmcrly  Librarian  of  University  of  Edinburgh.  Editor  of  the  StoUith  CtographUal  -1  Java  ((H  part). 

H.  Ch.  HucM  Chiskoi  M.  M  A.  f 

Korrnerly  Sholar  <:f  C <  r;'ii-<  Oiriiti  Cn!>c;r.  Otfurd.  F.rllior  of  the  lltb  CdMoiln  JiMI  •!  AlC  (jbi  fOT^, 
of  the  bMtjilQpaedia  BrUannUa;  Co-editur  u(  the  loth  edition.  \ 

■.  CL  Sot  HvoR  Chakies  Ctirroito,  K.C.Kt.C. 

Cbloaial  Secretary.  Ccvlon.    Fellow  <rf  the  Royal  Colonial  Inftituto.  Formerly 
Resident,  Pithang.  Colonial  Sccrctarv,  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  190J-1907.  Author  < 
of  Smdies  M  Bmm  Hummuty,  Pitma  IttdM;  ftc  Joint-author  of  A  Duttntaty 

B.C»&  '      BOKACE  Caktex  Hovev.  A.M.,  D.D. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Ascociatioa  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Geological 
Society  of  Aomka,  Naiioflal  Ccqnaphic  Society  and  SodM  d«  SpiUokgle  (Fnncc). . 
AiNhoref  Ctlttrattd  AmtHtut  Cmnui  Hmdhotk  «i  Ummmttk  Cm^Xnbukj, 

&C. 

H.  C.  B.  Sn  HCNRY  CrTSWICKE  RaWUNSON,  BMT.  (vmuUMm   /J    ...  A 

See  the  biu8r..phiGii  article:  fUmunoM.  Si*  ILC  |WlidWtt  {^parO. 

B.  De.  BiPPOLvn  Deleiuye,  S.J.  f  JhaHariut.  St* 

Aaiutant  in  the  comiflMio*  «l  the  Bdhaditt  ftabUcMknt:  AmkOB  BtUoMAnml  tSm!!  kl 

BL  M.  <k        ^cnm  Mmno  duamac.  M.A.  f  . 

LIbnriaii  and  FcUoiw  01  Clare  Cdllcfle.  Gaaibrfdie.   Reader  In  Scudbevian,  J  iUOli 
Cambridge  Uohwaity.  Author  of  5tMiw  en  Am^9-Snom  imUtwUnu.  \ 

B.ILR.        Htcn  Mlnro  Rr'-s.  f  . 

Formrrly  KYhitniionrr  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Editor  of  Ttie  Tima  EniiiutriMti  XuVUl,  Lord  {in  p^Ul). 
Suppltment.  Author  of  SnttjAitaitonjW.  \ 

B.  H.  ?.         BsuEiiT  M.  Vacchan.  F.S.A.  _  f  jamai:  the  Prdtudtn 

Kcble  College,  Oxford.   Author  tiJUtMtif  a»  Ktyol  SmorUt  7U  tt*di(i  \  Sn^^' 
F»f€ii  Tht  UilStmirt  Quern.  ^  [tUntUXm, 

B.  W.  6.  m.     Rlintv  WitUAM  Cakless  Davis,  M  A.  f  joho.  King  of  Enilaiid: 

FrilBV  and  Ttttor  of  Balliol  CoUm.  Oxford.  Fellow  o'  All  SouU'  College.  Oxford,  i  uLham/^ 
1899-19M.  Author  <l£ni(e»<»iwi>»iWiwn»«»  and  itngHPfat;  CleiiiMiaiiiii.  I 

B.W.&       B.  WmBUcSrsBo.  f .  ,   ... 

Corrccpondent  of  ft*  Ttum  it  Vkmfe.  Coirtapondtnt  «f  Thi  Ttaet  at  RnnK;<f  BiV:  a*M«ry  Ir.). 

B.Y.  SuHenry  YtJLE.KX.S.I.^J..  /Knblal  Khan. 

SeetlwbhfnpMGalactfcle:  YoUiBwRcimr.  I 

■  Jacob  ben  Asher; 

Jellinek; 

LA*  Ihuil  Awuauaa,  M JL 

Baadcr  in  Tdamdte  ,   .  „ 

PormcHy  fteeidNe.  Jevdili  Hiitiorieal  Sedfty  of  EiM^ed*  Anthoc  ol  A  Sko^t 


Reader  in  Telnmdte  nnd  RaMiide  tlMmtare  In  the  Unhmelty  af  CantbrMge 
rormcny  rmMNMc.  jewMi  nw0neai  aeeKiy  01  nnnanQ*  Awnor  ot 
BiOmry  tf  Jmi$k  AttMlmv;  JmmAJJift  in  He  MiMk  Ag^i  Jminmi  Ac. 
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LtkiL         UoMUA  L.  Bishop. 


J»A.a.       JoBf  Aixsir  How*.  .  f  Jototi  «7^c;«j,); 


J.AiJi«         Vnur  Rar.  Toskph  AtuiTACE  Robinson,  D.D. 

Dean  of  \V'cstmin»tcr    Fellow  o(  the  Britiih  Academy.   Hon.  Fellow  of  Chn  ;  , 

nSi^  miS*  AmmmK^^      ^  Divinity  in  the  Uaivcnity.  Amfaor   Jam  Ouift 


Ion  AmHOTON  Stmonos,  LL.D. 

)  biograptucal  ankk,  Swmomiw,  Joini 


t*Wg,  SMBT  Ron.  James  Bkycz,  D.C.L.,  D.LiR. 

See  the  btographieU  ankkt  Bbvcb,  J 


i.  M  JAKZS  BAHTtRTT. 

l-<-mir<r  nn  Cr>n*trurti<m.  Arrhitctiuri'.  Siinitation.  Qiiantitic»,  4c..  a 
College.  London.  Member  o(  Society  o(  Arelutcct*.  Mcabcr  oi  Inatitute 
Ensineen.  • 

JLB.A.         Joseph  Bcavincton  Atkinson. 

Formerly  art -critic  of  the  Saturday  Rn^rw.  Author  of  4li  ilfll  DmV  A>  JRhAmI 
Capitals  ^  E»r9pt\ Sdmlt  V  Mod*Tn  Art  tn  Gvmamjf. 

JL  ML        Jakss  FiTfiaviiCB>KntT,  Im  D..  F  R.Hist5. 

Gihnour  ProfcMor  of  Spanish  LaagiMM  and  Littntme.  Ltvcrp^l 


bilmour  ProfcMor  ol  bpanisb  UaaguMi  aad  Uttntme.  Ltvcrp^l  T't^ivenity.  J 
N«rnian  McCoU  Lecturer.  Cambridge  t^venity.  Fellow  of  the  linr;  li  Academy.  1 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spani»h  Acadeiny.   Knidtt  rn«Biiiid>l  U  Um  Older  of  | 

Alpboiuo  XII.  AutW  of  A  Htitofy  of  ^miSummm  te.  ^ 

tt9»t»Mm  JODN  George  Clabk  Akdessoit,  M.A.  f 
Censor  ami  Tutor  of  Chritt  Church,  Oxford.  Fonncrly  Fell0V«f  t4MallCMhi»M 
Craven  Fellow.  Oxford,  1896.  CooingtOO  Printnsr.  Hg|.  { 

J.Q.i$,         Sa  Jaucs  GtoKoi  Scott,  K.C.I.E.  ( 

jDITtJS  Hashaccn,  Pr  D.  f 

PrimtdMg^n^M^  Umvenity  of  Bcaa.  Author  ol  j  Jolu^  o| 


Jon  Hmv  AKTROt  Bmt,  ^iX  f  &eel 

FcOow.  Theological  Lccttinr  ud  LAimrfaB,  St  Joiha't  Cblli|i^  Canbrid||t.  \  JOMphin. 


9,Wt9,  JiDBN  Hen-sv  Freesc.  M.A. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John't  Cotlege 

J.E.M,  Jon  Ho&ACS  ROVMD, 

Author  of  ~"  ^  * 
Ptdtgrte. 


Author  of  Liff  cj  SapcUon  I.; 


Ix^turcr  in  M.>icrn  History  to  Ums  Cambridtt  Uoivenlty  Local  UctureaSyiMlkate.  I  ry'^flT^  ^ 


Josephlat; 


Nmiont :  Tkt  Lift  of  PiU  .&c.  [  ivauU 


B  Jacobs,  Lrrr.D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  V'ork. 
Formerly  Proioent  of  the  Jewish  ?Ii;toricjl  Socirty  of  England.  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Acatfemy  of  History,  Madria.  Aalhor  of  Jntt  0/  Angm* 
Encland ;  Studies  in  BMuai  Antttfltgn  «b 


J.J.&.*         Riv.  John  James  Lias,  M  A.    * 

Chancellor  of  LUndafT  Cathedral.    Formerly  >lul$eaj|  tMttm  1m  tmUtg 
Utdy  Margaret  Preacher,  Uoivenlty  Ol  OiaiPridgfc 

J.  ML  Jams  Mottatt,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Jowctt  Lecturer,  London.  1907.  Aadw sl  AMffW  ANt  IMMOitt 

J.  JOBN  Neville  Kevnf.s,  M.A  ,  D.<^.  .  .  f 

Rfgistrary  of  the  University  of  Cambrid(;e.    Univrr-iity  l.ecturer  in  MonI  Science.  J  .  nnotom  Cte^> 

Secret.iry  to  the  Local  Examinations  and  Lecture*  Syndicaie.  Formerly  Fcliow  ]  •••••^  WIHIMi  ■IpBpf •. 
of  Pembroke  CllBUfc  Author  of  Simdm  — i mmilml  <>  HWWil  Itf^t <■»  i 


{ 


i.f.P*  Jon  PEBavAt  PosTCA-nt.  M.A.,  Lin.D 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univenity 
Cambridge.    Fcliow  of  the  British  Academy. 
EdiCOT'in-Chicf  c!  the  Co'pu%  Porlarum  LattnmUBt 

Bar.  J<»m  Pt^NNErr  Peteks,  Ph.D..  D.D. 

Caaon  ReaijleHtiary,  P.E.  Cathedral  oi  New  York.  Fonocrfy  Pwfeawr  of  Hebrew 


Empkrakx 

l.tL%        Jon  lUm  BuDVon,  M.D.,  D  Sc.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.i     .       ...  „      ^  , 

PbyaUan  to  Univcriity  College  Hotpital.    ProTcwr  allfaUfk  MwMcfcaMdJ  T^— ■ /i« 
ThmMatic*.  UiUverdty  Coltese.  London.    SecRttIf  Of-OM  Royii  Sochty.  j  ""^  v»r^* 
"         "    "^  ^of  SowM  Uaivtnitvaf  Londoa. 
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JLCBk 
J.W.Ito. 


m.m,th. 
■.a. 

I.V. 


JOEN  Thomas  Beaiby. 

loinl-autlior  of  bunford's  Emt»t 


Formerty  Editor  of  the  ScoUish  Ci 


tapuuu.  TraatUtor  ol  Sven  Hnfia's  Tkrongft  Asia,  CnUnt  Asia  Md 


JtlBU  Tboiuom  Sbotwiu,  PkD. 

*    -fff  SUttctf  to  CsliMfeto  Uafvcnkyt  Ncv  Vnrii  Ot$t 


of  PMHkli 


'eotraphital 


J9UM  VlABO. 
Archtvift 

o(  la  Frwt  mm  PkUipp*  VI. 


AichMtt  at  the  National  AitUvei,  FMia^ 


Kaimnek;  Kaluca; 
Kamcbatlm;  Kan-Koa; 
Kan;  Kanifi;  Kareli; 
Kliincio;  KUvrn;  BmbIS 
KlioUn;  Kiev; 
Kroastedt;  Kubai; 
KlHA-tBB:  Knnk;  lUtt. 


Jaim  Wyciitti:  Headiau,  M  A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Socundary  Sthooh  under  the  Board  of  Edttcation.  Furmcrly 
Fellow  of^  King's  CoUne,  Cambridge.  ProleHor  of  Greek  mA  Aodent  HUt 

^iuvn's  CoUai^  UMM.  AMhorat, 

bmpitti  Ac 


nt  Hwtory  at 

Babom  Dmmkv  XmcB.  M.A.,  D.S&,  LLJ>.  ( 
IVnident  of  tlw  taDoial  Uoivcrilty  of  KmM.  JPMidcat «( Imperfit  Academy  aT  J 
Japan.  Emerttw  PietiWMr.  faofwU  tMvtfi^,  Tddo.  Alidw  «l  /M—iw  I 

tAucalion ;  &c  I 

Kathleen  Schlesinces.  f 
Editor  ol  the  fm^im  if  MmM  jlfriwir^p.  Mfliorrf  flU  ftiftiwft 

•   Onlltslni  fx.  \ 

Count  LfJrzow,  Lrrr.D.  (Oxen.),  D.Ph.  (Prague),  F.R.G.S.  f 
Chamberlain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  King  of  Bohmia.  Hon.  Member  I 
flf  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  .Meinlxr  ol  the  Bohemian  Academy,  &c.  < 
Author  oi  Bthtmia,  a  Hitttritol  SheUk,  Tht  Uitlcrians  ^  Btkmi»  (Udicttcr 

I,ivESON  Fkancm  Vebnom-Hahoouht,  M.A.,  M.lHrr.C.E.  (1839-1007). 

Formerly  Profcawr  of  Civil  Engineering  at  lJniv«rrity  College,  uonooti.  AMhar«( 
Rmn  mid  Cwuli;  BnUmn  md  Aacto)  CSM  SmgimmriBg  •»  ^fUti  to  Cm> 


MIMnim; 


Leonako  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Auistant  in  the  Ocoartmcnt  of  Mti 
of  Sidney  Suiitcx  Colfcti, 

Rzv.  Lewis  Campbell,  D.CX.*U.0. 
Sec  the  biographical  aoicte:  CUU^PU*. 

Itocis  Ddcbkshs. 


{ 


Vnm  Vbuu. 


i 


lliMftiiT  Bnuifc 

Sb  Michael  Fostkk,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L..  D.Sc..  LLJ>.,7A& 
See  the  bbgraphical  ankic:  Fostek,  Sia  M. 

Sot  MANcmsjEE  Merwakjxe  Bhownacckee. 

Fellow  ct  Bombjy  UnivcrMty.  M  P.  (  jr  N  E,  Pdhnal  Green,  iflHl  IQOfl 
of  Hitlory  oj  the  OintiUulwn  oj  ikt  Eaui  Indui  Company  ;  Sue 


Maxuuuah  Otto  Bismaxcx  Caspau,  M.A. 

lUadar  to  Aadtat  Hiatacy  at  Laodoo  Uahanhy. 
kaai  Uaivaniiy.  1903-1908. 

IiCOS  Jacques  Maximf.  Psintt. 


toCnakatBioBiar 


{ 
{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 


Formerly  Archivist  to  the  French  National  Aicfaivca.  AoziUaty  of  the  Inatitau-^  Joyeuse; 

Icmy  oflteala^MkieBlSdtMtol.  I  Ja««>  BofflOa  da. 


of  France  (Audcmy 

Nokmam  McLean,  M  A. 

Lecturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambrtd; 
College,  Cambridge,  joint 

Joseph  Marie  Noel  Valois. 


Joyeiu 


Unhrenity.  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lectiffcr,  CUktC*  \  jMOk  oC  Sirfigk; 
«( the  larger  Ctrnkridgt  S$ftmpaL 


at 


Member  of  Academic  de*  Inacriptions  et  Bellea-LettTts.  Pari^  Honorarv  Archivist 

rormcrly  Pretident  of  the  Sod^i  de  I  Hiatoire  de 


the  Archi^g^ SiWtfS^?'l*fe)aia^' 


JohaZXHL 
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01J.R.& 

p.  A. 
P.A.A. 

P.  A.1L 

P.O.T. 

P.U. 

P.LO. 

P.VL 
S.A.* 


B.A.S.a. 
B.A.W. 

■.P.L. 
1.0. 

B.LP.  • 
B.J.K. 


Ono  H^iniER,  F.I  C  ,  F.C  S. 

Public  Anaiynt^  Formerly  rrp<itlcnt  of  Society  of  Public  Anaty«ti 

«nd  InUnd.  " 


of  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain 
■aalysu;  Alcehel  TabUt;  &c. 

OsBRT  John  Radcuir  HbwAKm  MJL 
Christ  Church,  CMard.  OwtgnyUnl  ~ 

British  AMOciation. 

Paul  Daniel  ALrBANoiiT. 


Anther 


It*.  Vice-Plreaideiit  J 
oi  ivorta  «n  batter  ] 

r  J»V1  (in  pjrfi; 
^KOfM  {in  fart). 


1901.  Afteaat  SacRtuy  of  ihe 


Piirfi.  AndMr  of  £m 

rt^c/<. 

Pniup  A.  AsBwoKTR,  M.A.,  Docjous. 

New  Collne,  Oxford.  BmiMMM^  TnMhMrof  ILK.  WM 


PklNCE  PCTEB  AlXXEimCB  KSOPOTDM. 


iM  dct  Hautai  £lDdM,  Sorbonoe.  J  Joachim  of 
latimiwmMlduXW'^iobaXXU. 


{ 


Kalmcck;  Kaluga; 
Kamchatka;  Kara-Knra; 
Kazafi;  Kerch; 
Khokand;  Kiev; 


Fetsx  Gofs,  M  A.,  LL  D.,  Litt  D. 

Fellow  and  CU*sical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  Cptlece,  Cambndt 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philoiofy.  Fonmriy  Sccntary  of  tin 
logical  Society.  Author  of  Matnut  ^  CtrnfmOtt  PkaiUff. 

Peter  f. i  thuf.  Tait. 

Sec  the  biographical  anide:  Tait,  Pbxsb  CuntaUU 

PtOLip  Lau,  ma.,  F.G.S. 
Loaurcr  oa  Pbyiical  and 

of  the  GeolagKal  Sarvcy    _       _  _  _ 

TrUobUet.  Traaibtor  and  Editor  d  Ki^fwrt  C«Wi>twili»  fcwtiipu 

Pmiip  LrrrttTON  Geu.,  M.A. 

Somriimc  Sthclir  of  Balliol  College,  OxforJ.    ?.vrrtary  tO 
Oxlord,  I8&t-I!i97.  Fellow  of  King't  CoUege,  Loudoo. 

Paia  ViNOCtADorr,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  tMOgnpUcil  makl»-,  VlNOOUBOff'.  TUOU 

ROSKBT  AMCan. 


,  and  Uiuvenity  J  !• 


{ 


}.S.  f 
and  RcBbaol  Geofraphy  la  CambridcetJBivienity.  FomMity  J 
nrwcy  of  In^  Ainlwr  of  ifrnMcraAjk  «/  BriM  CMiimiil 
*  and  Editor <l  Kum^t  CmttnHmGmlia.  i 


KooERT  Adausos.  LI.  D. 

Sec  ibc  Liographical  article:  Adamson,  Robbit. 

ROBEItT  AUXAMOEB  StBWABT  BUCAUCtSB,  ICA.,  F.S^ 

Stiotm'BCaO^BbGuabridtaB.  Oinetar of  Emmdow forth* 
tiaaPuad. 

ROBEKT  AtEXANDEB  WAn.\B,  C  B  .  CM  C.,  CLE. 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  Formerly  H.M.  Commissioner,  Aden  Boundary  Dc- 
.Umitation.  and  Superintendent,  Survey  of  India.  Served  with  Tirah  EapoditMiMiy 
Force,  1897-1898;  Angio-Russiaa  Boundary  Commiaaion,  Pamirs,  1895;  &c 

Rev.  Richaw  Fkedebick  Littiedalk,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.CX.  (1813-1890) 


Author  ol  MakthM 


{ 
{ 
{ 

{ 

{ 

{ 


But  (in  peri). 


RidUKo  Cabnett,  LL.D. 

See  the  biosrapbical  anUc:  Gaiuvett,  Richard. 

Ixr.  RoBun  Rhibt  Ciiabucs,  M.A3  D.D.,  DXtti:  (Oann.). 

Grinfield  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Scudlaa,  Oaford  and  Felfov  of  Mcrtoa 
College.   FclloYT  of  the  British  Acadcnnr.  ForaMrly  Senior  Moderator  of  Trinity  - 
Collefc,  OubUn.  Author  and  EdHor  of  Aidk^£iMM;BiMl4fAiMbtt:ilMMH^M 


J«remy,  Epbtle  of; 
Jabtlees,  Book  of; 


Inkf.s  rociTCK.  F.Z.S. 
Supcrintcadeat  of  the  Zootogical  .Gardens,  Loodos. 

RoKAU)  Jomi  McNnu,  ItA. 
Chriit   ~ 


{ 


fielnyiiUt 
1  FamUj, 


Snt  ROBZST  KKMJtAWAY  DOCOLAS.  , 

Formerly  Ke<>prr  of  Orienul  Printed  Boohi  and  MS5.  at  the  Britith  Muwtin.  atiAJ  MUfm 

Pn.f.-.  r.r  of  Lhincse,  Klll|t'B CdU^PIi  LoadOO.  AudMTBf  A*  ~  "  "  " 

lure  0]  Chtna;  &c. 

RlClURD  LVDEKKEB.  F.R.S..  F.C.S..  F.Z5. 

McinU-r  of  ihc  Staff  of  the  Geotofpcal  Survey  of  Indiai  iSjariBAa. 
CaUdofvu  of  Foiiil  Mammals,  RtpliUi  atid  Birds  hTStt  JMU  Jfl 
Dw  qf  qU  iMdt;  TJu  Cam  AmimaU  ej  Ajrna;  &c. 


Author  of  J  J«r^; 


ff»Mf). 
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T.A.I. 

T.F.& 

T.R. 
T.H.H.* 

T.K. 

T.  K.C. 

n.1. 


T.W.B.DI 


RoBUT  NiSBET  Bain 
Ufanriai 


(d.  1909). 
Britiih  MttMum, 


t  UMmraa,  ortuiii  Muicuai.  1833-1909.  Author  ol  . 
ifMiry  ^  tkmrnvk,  Nmtay  and  Swtdtn,  tstMfOOi  TU 


rsm 


SiiKt  PouPARDiN,  D.  is  L. 

Secreury  of  the  Eoote  dca  OHUtc*.  Hononry  Libnrita  Bt  tke  BibCothique 
NatioiMW,  Pkris.  Author  til  Za  RgycMm  4»  Frmm$  taiu  Us  CanliHtiemii  RteiMil 

dtt  ekarlet  de  Saint-Germain;  &c. 

R.  Puen£  Spiem,  F.S.A..  F.R.I.BA. 

Fonncrly  Muter  of  tM  AlcWMeianl  Stiaol. 'KayBl  Mmiimf,  London.  Past 
Pmidcflt  of  AflcUucttual  ABMctatioa.  AiMftiM  nd  PcBbw  €i  Kinjr'tCollcsr, 
J  Member  of  the  ImtiMtt  of  FtBuofe  Editor  of  f«is»nM'« 
Antkorof  ilfcMMiifv:  fietload  IKnf:  Ac. 


Iran  I.-VL;  jBOaehieh; 
Joha  IIL :  SobUski, 


KtatalBdr:  KoBralal; 


I 


Babbit  8k«iRKm  Owwav,  SLA.,  D.I.ttT.  (Cantab.). 

ftafHHr  of  Lttin  aad  Indo-Earapcas  Fliilolacy  in  the  Univm 
ForoHrir  Pralteor  of  Latte  la  Uaiveniiy  Colte.  Cardiir:  aod 
udCaiwColknCBaliilteu  A^lhatttJUrnktHakiU. 


of  ManeiMMer. 
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ITALY  (IlaJia),  the  nam«*  applied  both  in  aockitt  and  in 
modem  times  to  the  great  peninsula  that  projecta  IrOffl  the  mass 
of  ccntnl  Europe  fu.to  the  aoutb  into  Ite  Mcditenaacaa  Sea, 
lAcn  tlw  idud  «f  SStity  amy  be  coilifcmi  as  «  cotiBMilro 
•ftbecontiDaatalprooMNitory.  The  portion  of  the  HedftemiietB 
comownly  termed  the  Tynbcnfan  Sea  forms  its  limit  on  the  W. 
and  S.,  and  the  Adriatic  on  ihc  E.;  while  to  t!ic  N'.,  where  it 
joins  the  main  continent  of  Eurofio,  it  is  siii.irated  from  the 
adjacent  regions  tiy  the  mipht)  barrier  of  the  Alps,  which  5wr(  [ts 
round  in  a  vast  semicircle  from  the  licad  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
iboits  of  Nice  and  Monaco. 

Ttpct^afkf.'-Tht  had  tbiv  diouBKiibed  dtead*  between 
the  paralldf  «C  4C*  40^  nd  ji*  )8f  ead  bctffen  «*  30^  «iid 
iS'so'E.  lU0rea«cstk«|lh lb* ftnf^Bneaioagtbe main- 
land Is  from  K.W.  to  S.C,  in  wMch  dlrectkm  It  measures  708  ro. 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  frontier  near  Courma>xur  to  Cape  Sla 
Maria  di  Lcuca,  south  of  Otranto,  but  the  great  mountain 
peninsula  of  C.il.ibria  extends  about  two  degrees  farther  south 
to  Cape  Spatlivcnio  in  lat.  37'  55'.  It»  breadth  is,  owing  to  its 
Gonfiguralion,  very  irregular.  The  northern  portion,  measured 
friMn  the  Alps  at  the  MoBte  Viao  to  the  mooth  of  the  Po,  has  a 
breadth  of  about  *jo  m.,  «Ule  tbt  nudmum  bicadtli,  tarn  the 
llocca  ChiardaiUKl  Bcar  Sum  to  a  peak  in  the  valley  of  the 
bouo,  is  354  n.  But  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  which  forms  the 
lV|ett  portion  of  the  country',  nowhere  exr eeds  1 50  m.  in  breadth, 
vhOe  it  doc5  not  generally  measure  more  than  100  m.  across.  Its 
•Oathcrn  extremity,  CalaLna,  turrt-.s.  a  con  j. 'etc  p-. t.iKiul.i.  luing 
united  to  the  mass  of  Lucania  or  the  Uasiiicata  by  an  isthmus 
only  35  ra.  in  width,  while  that  between  the  gulfs  of  Sta  Eufemia 
and  Squillace,  which  connecu  the  two  portiona  of  Uw  provilice» 
docs  not  exceed  }on.  Tbeamof  thokinfdoaoIItiiftaciiHlvo 
of  the  lai|e  ialanda*  ia  coBpvtad  al  ^t^n  «!•  Thoogh 
the  Alps  form  tbfwighont  the  northern  boundary  of 
^fn^  Italy,  the  exact  limits  at  ti  c  i  xircniliics  of  the  Alpine 
chain  arc  r.ot  dearly  marktd.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  generally  regarded  the  remarkable  headland 
which  descends  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  sea  between  Nice 
and  Monaco  as  the  limit  of  Italy  in  that  direction,  and  in  a 
purely  geographical  point  of  view  U  ii  probably  the  beat  point 
that  cooU  be  adcctod.  But  Aagwti%  wko  was  the  fbat  to  give 
ivltaljr  •  definite  political  organization,  carried  the  frontier  to 
*     the  derivation  aef  below,  tfiitery.  scctioa  A,  ad.  t«u<. 


the  river  Varus  or  Var,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nice,  and  this  river 
continued  in  modem  times  to  be  generally  recognized  as  tho 
boundary  between  Fiance  and  Italy.  But  iniMo  tberannrialion 
of  Ntoe  aad  the  adjoiainf  tenttocjr  to  Ftann  brau^t  tbo 

political  frontier  farther  east,  to  a  point  between  llcntaae  aad 

Ventimiglia  which  constitutes  no  natural  limit. 

Towards  the  north-easl,  the  point  where  the  Julian  Alps 
approach  close  to  the  seashore  (just  al  the  sources  of  the  little 
stream  known  in  anticrit  times  ;u  the  Timavus)  would  sccm  to 
constitute  the  bc&l  natural  limit.  But  by  Augustus  the  frontier 
was  carried  farther  east  10  a»to  include  Tergcste  (Trieste),  and 
the  IHtle  river  Fonnio  (Riaaoo)  wat  in  tbe  £m  iastaace  choaca 
at  tbe  Bnh,  but  this  was  tubneqnwdy  transferred  to  ike  tiver 
Arsia  (the  Arsa),  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Quamero^  ao  aa 
to  include  almost  all  Istria;  and  tbe  circumstance  that  the 
coast  of  Istria  was  throughout  the  mid<!lc  ngcs  held  by  the 
republic  of  Venice  tended  to  pcry>ctuatc  this  arranRcmcnt,  so 
that  l-sttia  was  KLnerally  rcKariJeJ  as  ljt lun^^itig  to  Italy,  though 
certainly  not  forming  any  natural  portion  of  that  country. 
Present  Italian  aspirations  arc  similarly  directed. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy  where  the 
bouodaiy  b  not  clearly  marked  by  nature  is  Tirol  or  the  valley 
oftbeAdte.  Here  the  main  chain  of  the  Aipa  (aa  narked 
the  watcfned)  recedes  so  far  to  tbe  north  that  it  has  never 
constituted  the  frontier.  In  ancient  times  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Adige  and  its  tributaries  were  inhabited  by  Rattian  tribes 
and  included  in  ihe  pro'.ir;cc  of  Kailia;arul  the  line  uf  demarca- 
tion between  that  province  and  Italy  was  purely  arbitrary, 
as  it  remains  to  this  day.  Tridcntum  or  Trent  was  in  the  lime 
of  FUoy  included  in  the  tenth  region  of  Italy  or  Vcnctia,  but  he 
tdb  US  tbat  tbe  inbaUtaau  were  a  Ractian  tribe.  At  the  present 
day  tbe  frontier  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
crosses  the  Adige  about  30  m.  below  Trent— tbat  dty  and  Its 
tcrri'or,'.  v.hith  previous  lo  the  treaty  of  LunMDe  fo  1801  was 
govcrni'-.  by  .■.ovtrcign  archbishops,  subject  only  to  tbe  German 
emperor*.,  beir^g  now  incluclcd  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

While  the  Alps  thus  constitute  the  northern  boundar>'  of  Italy, 
its  configuration  and  internal  geography  arc  determined  almost 
caUtdy  by  the  great  cbaia  of  the  Apennines,  which  branches  oS 
fraaa  dw  Uathlait  Aipa  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  and,  after 
stretching  fn  an  aabieken  line  from  the  Golf  of  Genoa  to  the 
Adriatic,  tuma  note  l»  tba  aoiub,  and  faoontbuMd  thnmiboiit 
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Central  and  Southern  Italy,  of  which  it  forms  as  it  were  the  back- 
bone, until  it  ends  in  the  southernmost  cxiremity  of  Calabria  at 
Cape  Spartivento.  The  great  spur  or  promontory  projecting 
towards  the  east  to  Brindisi  and  Otnato  ban  no  direct  coo- 
ncaiaa  with  the  central  dnla. 

One  chief  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Apennines  traverse 
Italy  fRNn  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  is  the  marked 
divfaion between  Northern  Italy,  including  the  region  north  of  the 
Apennines  and  extending  thence  lo  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
central  and  more  southerly  portions  of  ihc  peninsula.  No  such 
ilne  of  separation  exists  farther  south,  and  the  terms  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  though  in  general  ue  amoog  gtufftftm  and 
coBvenient  lor  dacaptive  pitipoiei,  do  Mt  cORopoad  lo  any 
vaiunl  divisions. 

I,  j\'?r!h(rn  Italy. — By  far  the  larBcr  portion  of  Northfrn  ttaly  !s 
occupied  by  the  Uiiin  u(  the  Po,  which  conipriM;«  itkc  whole  of  the 
broad  plain  cxicndinc  from  the  foot  «f  the  Apeaninc*  to  that  of  tha 
Alps,  togetht-r  with  the  valleys  and  slopes'on  both  tides  of  It.  Freai 

iti  source  in  Monte  V'ito  to  it»  outflow  into  the  Adriatic — a  distance 
of  more  than  220  m.  in  a  direct  line — the  Po  receive*  all  the  waters 
that  flow  from  the  A|>i-nnitR">  northward*,  .iikI  M  \\\o^:  that  descend 
Irom  the  Al|>»  tiiwani^  the  smth.  Mnn m  outlet  <>(  the  Lake  of 
Cirda)  inilci=ivx\  The  next  river  to  the  li.  is  the  Adige,  which, 
after  pur«.uir.g  a  parallel  course  with  the  Po  for  a  considerable 
distance,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  a  separate  mouth.  Farther  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  the  various  rivers  of  Vcnctia  fall  directly  into  the  Gulf 
of  Venice 

Thcie  is  no  other  instance  in  Europe  of  a  basin  of  similar  extent 
«l)nallv  clearly  characterized — the  perfectly  level  character  of  the 
plain  beinij  as  striding  as  the  boklness  with  which  the  lower  slopes 
o(  the  mo  intLiin  raci.;e-  l>c^:in  to  rise  on  each  side  of  it.  This  is  ma»t 
clearly  niarWed  nn  ttic  »ide  of  the  Ajx-nnine*,  where  the  great  Acinllian 
Way,  which  has  been  the  high  road  from  the  time  ol  the  Romans 
lo  our  owo,  preserves  sa  unbroken  straight  line  from  Rimini  to 
Piacenu,  a  distance  of  mocc  than  tso  m.,  divinK  which  the  imdcffalU 
of  the  mountains  continually  approach  It  on  uw  left,  without  once 
crossing  the  line  of  road. 

Thegcojtraphy  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  best  descrilxd  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Po.  That  river  has  its  origin  .it  a  mountain  torrent 
di><endin(i  front  I »o  little  ilark  l.iki  s  on  the  n  jrth  tlank  of  Muntc  Viso. 
at  a  height  of  more  than  6000  ft.  above  the  sea;and  after  a  course  of 
tc^s  than  30  ITU  it  enter*  the  plain  at  Saluuo,  between  which  and 
Turin,  a  distance  of  only  30  m.,  it  receives  three  considerable  tribu- 
taries— the  Cbitonc  on  its  left  bank,  bringing  down  the  waters  from 
the  valley  of  Fenestrelle,  and  the  Varaita  and  NIaira  on  the  south, 
contribuimg  those  of  two  v.illcys  of  the  Alps  irimriji.itelv  iM)u:h 
of  that  of  the  Po  itself.  .\  fi-w  iriiii;>  lielow  V'.il(  n/.i  it  1 ,  ,1  uni-l  Ip,  the 
Taiuro,  a  large  stream,  which  bnnics  with  it  the  u:i;tL-d  water.,  of 
the  Stura,  the  Uormida  and  bcvcral  minor  riM  in. 

More  important  arc  the  rivers  that  descend  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Aipa  and  join  the  Po  on  its  left  bank. 
Of  these  the  Dora  (called  for  dlitinetion's  sate  Dora  RIparia),  which 
unites  with  the  greater  river  just  bdow  Turin,  has  its  source  in  the 
Mont  Cniivre,  and  flows  past  Susa  at  the  fu<jt  of  the  Mont  Cenit. 
Next  comes  the  ^1  ura.  whifh  rises  in  the  cl.ii  ur-i  of  the  Roche  .Melon; 
then  the  Oct.  i! uMiit;  through  the  \'jl  ili  Locjna;  and  then  the 
Dora  H.iltc  1,  one  of  the  pre.ue^^  of  all  the  .Alpine  trib'ttarien  ol  the 
I'll,  wliit  h  h.r-  u?  s'jurt  e  m  ilie  rLh  lers  of  Mont  lllanc,  above  Cour- 
mayvur,  ind  tlicitcc  descends  lUruuEh  i  he  Val  d'Aosta  for  about  70  m. 
till  it  entai*  the  fiain  ai  Ivtea,  andL  after  flowiqg  about  JO  ol  mor^ 
joins  the  Po  n  lew  miles  below  Chivasso.  This  great  valley— one  01 
tlie  most  considerable  on  the  southern  tide  of  the  Alps — has  attracted 
speeisi  attention,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  from  its  leading 
to  two  of  the  most  frequentcil  passes  acro-^-.  the  great  mountain  chain 
-  -tiie  Circi!  .ini!  1  he-  l.ittlt  St  liernard — thi-  fotrner  ili\  er^-<iir  ,u  .'XtiMa, 
and  croxin  ;  ( he  r:i:ii  n  rld,;cs  to  the  north  into  the  \  .illt  v  if  I  lie  Rhone, 
the  other  !<  Ilovk  1 111;  a  more  westerly  direction  into  S.ivo\',  Iklow 
Aocta  also  the  Uora  Ballea  receives  several  considerable  iribuiarica, 
which  descend  from  the  gUciers  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 

Alwut  3$  m.  bdow  Its  confluence  wi  t  h  t  he  Dora,  the  Po  receives  the 
Sesia.  also  a  larce  river,  which  has  its  Murre  above  Atagna  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  iv.n  r  llt^wing  by  Varallo  and 
Vercelli  falls  into  the  Po  about  14  m.  Inflow  the  latter  city.  About 
30  m.  east  of  this  confluence — in  the  cour-*  of  which  the  Po  maUi-s 
a  ^'i-'M  bend  south  to  Valcn7j,  and  then  returns  again  to  the  north- 
ward—it is  joined  by  the  Ticino.  a  large  and  rapid  river,  which 
brings  with  it  the  outflow  of  Lago  Maggiore  and  all  the  waters  that 
flow  into  it.  Of  theaetheTiditoitHirbaaitaaMmenboBt  10  m. 
above  Airalo  at  the  foot  of  the  St  Cotthard.  and  after  flowing  above 
f>  m.  ihrmit;h  the  Val  I.eventina  to  BelHnzona  (where  it  is  joined 
V  the  .Moe  i  bii OKI ng down  the  w.-itcr*  of  the  V.\I  Misocco)  enterN  the 
lake  ihroueh  a  m.ir«hy  I'l.iin  at  .iiridino,  almiil  10  m.  di-itant.  On 
the  west  siile  of  the  hike  the  Torria  or  To^a  fii«-ends  Ironi  the  fviss 
ol  the  <;ri<  s  n-  uly  flue  vjuth  to  UomOfJossola.  where  it  reteiNcs  the 
V  !!•  r>  o(  1:1,  P  iM  ri.i  fioin  the  Simplon,  and  a  ft  v.  tn'les  lower  down 
those  of  the  Val  d'■^^^aM:a  from  the  foot  of  Monte  Kosa,  and  13  m. 


farther  has  its  outlet  into  the  lake  between  Baveno  and  Pallan/a. 
The  Lago  Maggiore  is  also  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the  Lago 
di  Lugano  on  uw  east  and  tlie  Laao  d'Orta  on  the  west. 

The  next  mat  aflhient  of  the  the  Adda,  forms  the  outflow  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  has  also  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  above  Bormio, 
whence  it  flowitbrough  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Valirllina 
for  more  than  65  m.  till  it  enters  the  lake  near  Colico  The  Adda  in 
this  part  of  its  course  has  a  direction  almoft  due  cist  lo  wr^i ,  liut 
at  the  |X)inl  where  it  rcaLhes  the  lake,  (lie  Liro  dcstends  the  valley 
of  S.  tiiaiomo,  which  runs  nearly  no:ih  an-1  ^juith  Irom  the  pass  of 
the  Splugcn,  thus  affording  one  of  tin:  must  direct  lines  ol  c'lnnnuiiK  a- 
tion  across  the  Alps.  The  Adda  flows  out  of  the  lake  at  its  south- 
eastern  extremity  at  Lccco,  and  has  thence  a  course  ihion^h  the 
plain  of  above  70  m.  till  it  enn-rs  the  Po  between  Piacenza  and 
Cremona.  It  Hows  by  Loih  .in  !  Pirxiglietlone.  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Brembo.  descending  from  the  Val  Hrendjana, and  the 
Scrio  from  the  \.\\  Sriana  above  Ikruamo.  1  he  tJf;ho.  a  riorc 
considerable  stream  tfian  cither  of  the  la.1t  two.  ti-^c*.  \n  the  .Monte 
Tonale  above  Edolo,  and  descends  throu.;h  the  \'al  t  amnnua  to 
Loverc,  where  it  expands  into  a  Large  lake,  called  iseo  from  the 
tosm  of  that  name  on  its  southern  shore.  Issuing  chence  at  its  souiIh 
wast  extremity,  the  Oglio  has  a  long  and  winding  eoune  tHrough  the 

rlain  before  it  finally  reaches  the  Po  a  few  miles  above  Borgoforte. 
n  this  lower  part  it  receives  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Mclla.  which 
flows  by  Brescia,  and  the  C.'hie^e.  which  pnxiceds  from  the  small 
Lago  d  Idro,  between  the  Liro  il  lseo  ami  iliat  ol  Garda. 

The  last  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  I'o  is  the  Mincio,  which 
flosrs  from  the  Lago  di  Carda,  and  h.!!  a  course  of  about  40  m.  from 
Peschiera.  where  it  issues  from  the  take  at  its  xiuth-eastern  angle, 
it  joins  the  Po.  About  is  m.  above  the  confluence  it  passes  undtf 
luu  walls  of  Alantua.and  expands  into  a  broad  lake-like  reach  so  as 
entirely  to  encircle  that  city.  Notwithstanding  its  extent,  the 
Lago  di  Garda  is  not  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  high  Alps,  nor  is  the 
stream  which  enters  it  at  its  northern  extremity  (at  Ri\a)  commonly 
known  as  the  Miru  10.  thoui^li  lomnni.;  the  iii.iiii  vjurLe  of  il^atrivaCt 
but  is  termed  the  Sorca;  it  rises  at  the  foot  ol  Monte  Tonale. 

The  Adi^e,  formed  by  the  junction  o(  two  streams— the  Etsch 
or  Adigc  proper  and  the  Eisak.  both  of  which  belong  to  Tinl  rather 
than  to  Italy — descends  as  far  as  Verona,  where  it  enters  the  great 

f)lain,  writh  a  roursc  fioin  north  to  south  nearly  p.itallel  to  the  rivers 
jst  drscribed,  and  would  seem  likely  to  discharge  its  waters  into 
those  ol  the  I'o.  but  Ulow  f.egnago  it  turns  castwaid  and  runs 
|ur.d1cl  to  the  Po  fur  about  40  m.,  entering  the  Adriatic  by  an 
iiiiji-(ieiide;'.t  iii-.m'. h  about  IS  in.  from  the  northern  outlet  ol  the  jcicater 
stream.  The  waters  of  ttic  two  rivers  have,  however,  been  nude  to 
eoHununieace  by  nrtiidal  cnta and  canals  in  more  than  one  place. 

The  Fb  itien,'  wMeh  is  here  a  very  large  stream,  with  an  average 
width  of  4(x>  to  600  yds.,  eontinues  to  Bow  with  an  undivided nmia 
of  waters  as  far  as  bta  .Maria  di  Ariano,  where  it  parts  into  two  ami^ 
known  ns  the  Po  di  Macsira  and  Po  di  Goro.  an  I  these  again  are 
subdivided  intovrwral  other  branches,  formini;  .i  d-  In  above  ;om. 
ill  width  from  north  to  south.  The  point  of  bifurcation,  at  nrcsent 
alxjut  J5  m.  from  the  sea,  was  formerly  much  farther  inland,  mora 
than  to  m.  west  of  Fcrrara,  whcrea  snull  arm  of  the  river,  still  called 
the  Po  di  Ferrara, branches  from  the  main  stream.  Picvious  to  the 
year  115^  this  channel  was  the  main  stream,  and  the  two  small 
branches  into  which  it  aobdivldcs,  calfed  the  Po  di  Volano  and  Po  di 
Primaro,  were  in  early  times  the  two  main  outlets  of  the  river.  The 
southernmost  of  these,  the  Po  di  I'tiniaio,  enters  the  Adriatic  about 
IJ  m.  north  of  Kjveiina,  sjj  that  if  thcsi.'  ti.  j  .iriiij  l>e  inili:  liil.  the 
delta  of  tlie  I'o  extends  alx>ut  j6  m.  from  south  to  north.  1  he  whole 
Course  of  thcrivxT,  including  its  windings,  is  estimattsi  at  about  4<iom. 

besides  the  delta  of  the  Po  and  the  Ur^e  marshy  tracts  which  it 
forms,  ih'.TV  exi:>t  on  txjth  sides  of  it  extensive  lagoons  of  salt  watery 
generally  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  narrow  strips  of  sand  or 
embankments,  portly  natural  and  partly  artifici.il,  but  having 
openings  which  admit  the  influx  and  eftlux  of  the  sea-water,  ana 
serve  as  ports  for  communication  with  the  mainland.  The  best 
known  and  the  most  entcn^ive  of  the,-*  l.ixooni  is  that  in  which 
Venice  is  situated,  which  extends  from  Torctllo  in  the  nctrth  to 
Chioggia  and  Brondolo  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  above  40  m.;  but 
they  were  formerly  much  more  extensive,  snd  afforded  a  continuous 
means  of  internal  navigation,  by  what  were  called  "  the  Se  ven  Seas  " 
(Scptcm  Maria),  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  a  few  in;\-*  noith  of 
Torceilo.  That  city,  like  Ravcntu,  originally  stoo<)  in  the  midst  of 
a  lagoon;  and  the  coast  east  of  it  to  near  Monf  ilcone,  where  it 
meets  the  mountains,  is  occupied  by  similar  exfunses  of  water, 
which  arc,  however.  Ixcoming  gradually  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  tract  adjoining  thu  longline  of  lagoons  is,  like  the  basin  of  the 
Po,  a  brand  expanse  of  perfectly  level  alluvial  plain,  extending  inm 
the  Adige  eastwards  to  the  Carnic  Alps,  where  they  app  *oacn  doia 
to  the  Adriatic  between  Aquik-ia  and  Trieste,  and  northwards  to  tha 
foot  of  the  great  chain,  which  here  sweeps  round  in  a  semicircle  from 
the  nei(;hf>ourhoo<l  of  Vicvnza  to  that  of  Ac^uileia.  The  ^fk.ice  thus 
ineliided  was  know  n  in  ancient  times  as  Venelia.  a  name  applied  in  the 
middle  aires  to  the  well-known  <\\\:  the  eastern  portion  ol  it  became 
knonn  in  the  middle  .iK'es  as  the  (  rioul  or  I  riuli. 

Returning  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  the  tributaries  of  that  river  on 
its  right  bank  below  the  Tamuo  are  very  inferior  in  volume  and 
importance  to  those  from  the  nortlt*  Fwnrtaf  frnm  the  Ugurian 
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Apennines,  vbick  amr  attaio  tfct  Vmk  if  JMCpitnl  uow,  they 
£encrjlly  dwindle  in  aummtf  imo  Inidnilaat  Mnmt.  Beginning 
from  the  Tanaro,  the  princfpil «  them  an— {i)  the  Scrivia.A  itnall 
but  rapid  strcani  flowing  fram  the  Apeoafaict  et  the  back  ol  Genoa; 

(a)  the  Trcbbia,  a  much  lirKcf  river,  though  of  the  ume  torrcnt-Blce 
Chencter,  which  ri  -<  >  nr.ir  Tjrri(;lia  v^iihin  }0  in.  of  Genoa,  flows 
by  Bobbio,  ami  joms  thi'  Vo  .1  ft-w  miles  above  Piacecua;  (j)  the 
Nine,  a  few  miles  c.>>t  ot  the  preceding;  (.1)  the  Taro,  a  more  con- 
■idenbk  urearo:  CS)  i^"^  i'arma,  flowing  by  tlie  city  of  the  same 
1;  (41  the  Eiua;  (7)  tbe'Secchia,  which  flows  bv  Modena; 
"^m  nMfo,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  that  dty;  (9)  the  Reno, 
I  lowB  by  Boiogaa,  but  instead  of  holding  its  course  till  it  di*- 
,n  it*  waters  into  the  Po.  as  it  did  in  Roman  time*,  is  turned 
'  by  an  artiiiciji  channel  into  the  Po  cJi  Primaro.    The  other 

 J  sireanis  oast  of  this — of  which  the  niri-  t  ton.^.Ji  rable  arc  the 

Solaro,  the  Santcrno,  flowing  by  Imob,  the  Lanionc  by  Facnm,  the 
NlonioriL-  by  Forll,  all  in  Roman  times  tributaries  of  the  Po — have 
their  outlet  in  like  manner  into  the  Po  di  Primaro,  or  by  artificial 
mwth*  into  tha  Adiiatk  bttwtca  Rtvemui  and  Rimim.  The  river 
Itaiaochia,  tvhkh  eaten  the  «a  immediately  north  of  Rimini,  may 
iMlhiMtltfal  limit  of  Northern  Italy.    It  was  adopted 


Sr  Attgmtitt  aa  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cispadana;  the  far-famed 
ubiron  was  a  triflini;  stream  a  few  miles  farther  north,  now  called 
^lt:nllClno.  The  Savio  is  tlie  only  other  stream  of  any  importance 
which  has  alw.iyi  lli>wcd  directly  into  the  Adriatic  from  thu  side  of 
the  TuK.in  Apennines 

The  narrow  strip  of  coast-land  between  the  Maritime  Alps,  the 
Apeenian  aad  the  sea— called  in  ancient  times  Liguria,  and  now 
haoeni  as  the  Riviera  of  Genoa — is  throughout  its  extent,  from  Nice 
to  Genoa  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Genoa  to  5^pczia  on  the  other, 
almost  whfdiy  mountainous,  it  is  occupied  by  the  branches  and 
offshoots  of  the  mountain  ranpps  which  vparatc  it  from  the  great 
plain  to  the  north,  anil  ^ml  >li>wn  (hcir  Literal  riilgcs  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  leaving  only  in  places  a  few  square  milus  of  level  plains 
at  the  mouths  of  the  riwrs  and  openings  of  the  valleys.  _  The  district 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  fertility,  tlie  steep  slopes  facing  the  south 
enjoyiiv  fu»  •  climate  as  to  render  them  very  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  fntit  trees,  especially  the  olive,  which  is  cultivated  in 
terraces  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  face  of  the  mountain^ while 
the  openings  of  the  valleys  are  generally  occupied  by  towns  or  v3k||cs, 
some  of  which  have  become  favourite  winter  resorts. 

From  the  [jroMmity  of  the  mountains  to  iho  Mra  none  uf  tfic  rivers 
in  this  part  uf  Italy  nas  a  long  cour«c,  and  they  are  generally  mere 
mountain  torrents,  rapid  and  swollen  in  winter  and  apnng,  and  almost 
dry  in  summer.  The  largest  and  most  imponant  are  those  which 
descend  from  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Albcnga.  Tbe 
most  considerable  of  them  arc — the  Roja,  which  ri!,es  in  the  Col  di 
Tcflda  and  descends  to  Venlimiglin;  the  Taj;^ia,  between  San 
Remo  and  Oneglia;  and  the  Centa,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Albcnga. 
The  Ijvagna,  which  enters  the  tea  at  Chias-ari.  is  the  only  stream 
of  any  liiii'urtance  between  Genoa  and  the  Gulf  of  S[)czja.  But 
immediately  east  of  that  inlet  (a  remarkable  instance  of  a  deep  land- 
locked gulf  with  no  river  flowing  into  it)  the  Magra.  which  descends 
from  Pontremuli  down  the  valley  known  as  the  Lunijpana,  is  a  Large 
stream,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  another  conaidfnble  sticam, 
the  Vara.  The  Magra  (Macra),  in  ancient  times  tlie  boundary 
between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  may  be  considered  as  cotudtuUng  on 
this  side  the  lirmt  of  .Northern  Italy. 

The  Apennines;  as  has  l>een  alrcadv  mentioned,  here  traverse 

the  whole  bri:.)illh  of  Italy,  cuttint;  <ii7  the  [T:nif.L  ula  [jr  jjxrly 
tcrmc-d  from  the  broader  mass  of  Northern  Italy  b^'  a  continuous 
barrier  of  ct>naidcrable  breadth,  though  of  far  inferior  elevation  to 
that  of  the  Alps.  The  Ligurian  Apennines  may  be  considered  as 
taking  their  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona,  where  a  pas*  of 
very  moderate  elevation  connects  them  with  the  Maritime  Alps, 
of  which  they  are  in  fact  only  a  continuation.  From  the  neighbour- 
hoixl  of  Savoni  to  that  of  Genoa  they  do  not  rise  to  im>rc  than  3000 
to  4CKX)  ft.,  and  are  traversed  by  pavx-s  (jf  lesj  than  .:ooo  ft.  As  they 
extend  towards  the  east  they  increase  in  elevation;  the  .\lo:ue  line 
riict  to  5913  ft.,  while  the  Monte  Cimonc,  a  little  farther  east,  attains 
7IOJ  ft.  'I  his  is  the  highest  point  in  the  northern  Apennines,  and 
bekmgs  to  a  group  of  summits  of  nearly  equal  altitude;  the  range 
winch  ia  continued  thence  between  Tuscany  and  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Emitian  nrovinces  presents  a  continuous  ridge  from 
the  mountairu  at  the  nead  of  the  Val  di  Mugcllo  (due  north  of 
Florence)  to  the  point  where  they  arc  traversed  by  the  celebrated 
Furlo  Pa«A.  The  highest  point  In  lhi»  part  of  the  range  is  the  Monte 
F.therona.  atiove  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  which  attains  54IO  ft. 
Throughout  this  tract  the  Apennines  arc  generally  covered  with 
extensive  fofnts  of  chestnut,  oak  and  beech:  while  their  upper  slopca 
afford  adfliinlile  pasturage.  Few  townsof  any  importance  are  found 
ekiMr  oa  their  northern  or  southern  declivity,  and  the  former 
fCgion  cspeciaUyi  tb6a|h  occupying  a  tract  of  from  to  ao  m.  in 
width,  between  the  cnet  of  the  ApMniiMa  and  the  {ilam  of  the  iNib  is 
one  of  the  leeat  haofVB  aad  at  the  eune  tine  leait  tatenetiat  pQfiieos 
of  Italy. 

J.  Central  Italy. — The  geography  of  Centnil  Italy  is  almost  wholly 
determined  by  the  .Apennines,  which  traverse  it  in  a  direction 
from  about  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  alino*t  precisely 
parallel  to  that  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Rimitii  to  Pcscara. 


The  line  of  the  iitjit  senunhia  aad  ol  til* ' 

about  JO  to  40  m.  from  tlie  Adriatic  wldealxiHt  double  that  l  

separates  it  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west.  In  this  part  i__ 
the  raiige  almost  all  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines  are  fmnd. 
Beginning  from  the  group  called  tbe  Alpi  della  Luna  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tiber,  which  attain  «35  ft.,  they  arc  coniinue<l  l>y  the  Mi  ^tc 
Neronc  (5010  ft.),  Monte  Catria  (5500),  and  Monte  Maggio  to  the 
Monte  Pcnnino  near  Noccra  (5169  It.),  and  thence  to  the  Monte 
della  Sibilla,  at  tbe  source  of  the  Nar  or  Ncra.  which  attains  7663  ft 
Prooecdiiig  tlMOOe  soathwaidi^  we  find  ia  succession  the  Monte 
Vcttore  (8ts8  ft.),  the  Pino  di  Sevo  (7945  ft.),  and  the  two  great 
moantain  masses  of  tbe  Monte  Como,  commonly  called  the  Gran 
S-isso  d'ltalia,  tbe  most  loftv  of  all  the  Apennines,  attaining  10  a 
height  of  9560  ft.,  and  the  Monte  delLa  .M.iitlla,  its  highest  summit 
measuring  9170  ft.  F.irther  south  no  miv  l  ifjy  sumuhu--  ate  found 
till  wc  come  to  the  group  of  Monti  del  Mattse,  in  Sjmnium  to6U>  ft.), 
which  according  to  the  division  here  adopted  bclonK't  to  Sjuthcrn 
Italy.  Besides  the  lofty  central  masses  enumcratcil  there  are  two 
other  lofty  peaks,  outliers  from  the  main  range,  and  separated  fram 
it  by  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  Thescircthe  Mo.iic  I'crmiaillo. 
near  Lconessa  (7378  ft.),  and  the  Monte  Wlino  near  the  Lake  FucinOk 
rising  to8lQ3fc.,bothol  which  are  covereil  with  snow  from  Not-ember 
till  .May.  But  the  Apennines  of  Central  Italy,  instead  of  prcM-nting, 
like  the  Alps  and  the  northern  Apennines,  a  dchiiiie  c.  jiirjl  rui^e, 
with  transverse  vallc^ys  leading  down  from  it  on  both  sides,  in  reality 
constitute  a  mountain  mass  oT  vcr>'  considerable  breadth,  composed 
of  a  number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  of  mountains,  which  pre- 
serve a  generally  parallel  diniclion,  and  are  separated  by  upland 
valleys,  some  of  tlicm  of  considerable  extent  as  we!|  as  considerable 
clc\-ation  above  the  sea.  Such  is  the  ba^in  of  Like  Eucino,  sitU'ttrd 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  almost  exactly  miJway  l>ctwecn  the  two 
seas,  at  an  clc\-ation  of  2t8o  ft.  alKjvc  them;  while  the  ujifK-r  \jlley 
of  the  Atcrno,  in  which  .\fiuil,i  is  s:tu.jte<),  is  i ji'o  ft.  alxivc  the  «ea. 
Still  more  clev-atcd  is  the  valley  of  the  Gi^io  (a  tributary  of  the 
Atcrno),  of  which  Sulmona  is  the  chief  town  I  hi*  communicaieB 
with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sangro  by  a  level  plain  called  the  P^W 
di  Cinque  Miglia,  at  an  elevation  of  4398  ft.,  regarded  as  the  most 
wintry  tpot  in  Italy.  Nordothc  highest  summits  form  a  continuous 
ridge  of  great  altitude  for  any  consiJcrabIc  distance;  they  arc  rather 
a  scries  of  groups  wparatfl  by  tracts  of  wry  inferior  elevation 
fortr.ine  n.ituf.il  (u'-ses  across  the  rant:e,  and  broken  in  some  pl.ices 
(.as  IS  the  i  j-i  in  almost  all  limcl.jnc  countries)  by  the  w.iltrs  fri'rn 
the  upland  valley*  turning  suddenly  at  right  angles,  and  breaking 
through  the  weuilWia  laafM  whkh  bound  them.  Thus  the  Cfaa 
Sasso  and  the  Mairila  are  lepafBted  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Aterno^ 
while  tbe  Tronto  breaks  through  the  range  between  Monte  Vcttore 
and  the  Pizzo  di  Scvo.  This  constitution  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
central  Apennines  has  in  all  ages  exercised  nn  inijyjrtant  infltienre 
up<^n  the  character  of  this  portion  of  It.ily,  whic  h  may  be  consist'  rnl 
OS  divided  by  nature  into  two  great  rc^ions,a  cokl  and  barren  upland 
cour'.iry,  lK<rae:e<l  on  U>i h  side*  by  TiA flad  fertile  liactfi  c^joyiac 
a  warm  but  temperate  climate. 

The  district  west  of  the  Apcnabe^  •  iniiNi  of  great  beauty  aad 
fertility,  though  inferior  in  prcMludiveiiesatoNorthem  Italy,  coincitles 
in  a  general  way  with  the  countries  familiar  to  all  students  of  ancient 
history  as  Etruria  and  Lalium.  Unlit  the  union  of  Italy  they  were 
comprised  in  Tuscany  and  the  southern  Papal  State*.  The  northern 
[>art  of  Tusany  is  indee<l  ott  upicd  to  a  conMdemble  extent  by  the 
underfalls  and  nflshcxits  of  the  Apennines,  which,  besides  the  slopes 
and  spurs  of  the  main  range  that  constitutes  its  northern  frontier 
towards  the  plain  of  the  ro,  throw  off  several  outlying  ranges  or 
groupa.  Of  ihcie  the  BMSt  remarkable  is  the  grouo  lietweea  tiw 
valleys  of  tbe  Scrchio  and  the  Magra,  commonly  Itnown  as  the 
mountains  of  Carrara,  from  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city.  Two  of  tbe  summits  of  this  group,  the  Pizzo 
d'tJccclloand  the  Pania  della  Croce.  attain  61 55  and  6100  ft.  .Another 
lateral  range,  the  I'rjto  ,\I.,h-no,  »hli  li  1  r.rn  lies  off  from  the  centra! 
chain  at  the  Mnnie  r.)liiTor..i.  and  scjvir  Ui  5  the  upper  v.-illey  of 
the  .\rno  .'dm  its  second  b.i^in,  ri-cs  to  (t.;  while  a  similar 

branch,  called  the  Alpe  di  Catcnaia,  of  inferior  elevation,  divides 
the  upper  couiseof  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Titxr. 

The  rest  of  this  tract  b  for  the  most  part  a  hillv,  broken  country, 
of  moderate  eh^^^t  ion,  but  .Monte  Amiata,  near  Itaaicofani,  an  isohteo 
mass  of  volcanic  origin,  attains  a  height  of  5650  ft._  ScHith  of  this  the 
country  between  the  frontier  of  Tuscany  and  the  Tiber  i»  in  great  |Mrt 
of  volranic  orii;in,  forni;nj  hills  with  distinct  crater  >hifHii  basins, 
in  several  instances  ixcupied  by  sm.lll  l.ites  (the  l.,il;e  of  Bolsena, 
Like  of  Vico  and  Like  of  llracci.mo).  I  his  v  ilcanic  tract  extends 
across  the  Canipagna  of  Rome,  till  it  rises  again  in  tbe  lofty  group 
of  the  Alban  hm.  the  highest  moHait  of  which,  the  Monte  Cavo, 
Is  3160  ft  above  the  eea.  in  this  part  the  Apennines  are  separated 
from  the  lea,  distant  about  30  m.  by  the  nnd  ilitrng  volcanic  plain  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  from  which  the  mt  jiujins  rise  in  a  wall-like 
barrier,  of  which  the  highest  point,  the  Monte  Gennaro,  attains 
4165  ft.  South  of  Palestrina  apin,  the  main  m.iss  of  the  Apennines 
throws  off  another  lateral  m.iss,  known  in  ancient  time*  as  the  Volfcian 
mount.iitis  (now  called  the  .Motui  Lepini),  M-|\irated  from  thc  central 
ranges  \y\  the  broad  valley  of  the  Sacco.  a  tributary  of  the  Liri  (Liris) 
or  Garigliano,  and  lormini;  a  large  and  rugged  mountain  mass,  nesriy 
5000  ft.  in  height,  which  descends  to  tbe  sea  at  Tcrracina,  and 
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between  that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liri  throwt  out  iF\Tral 
nified  mountain  headland*,  which  may  be  consdered  as  constituting 
the  natural  boundary  between  Lattum  and  Campania,  and  con- 
aequcntly  the  natural  limit  of  Central  Italy.  Beside*  these  olfthoou 
of  the  Apennines  there  are  in  this  part  of  Central  Italy  several 
dHachcd  mountain*,  risintt  almost  like  island*  on  the  aeashore. 
of  which  the  two  mc»l  rcmnrloible  .ire  the  Monte  Arprntaro  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  nrar  Orljcittio  (.'0^7  (i  )  and  the  Slor.tc  Circt  llo 
(1771  It.)  at  the  anglr  of  the  I'ontinc  M.irNlKii,  by  the  mIiuIc  bruadih 
M  which  it  is  H-paraied  from  the  Vulscian  Apennines. 

The  two  valleys  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  (Ital.  Tetert)  may 
be  coiutdcrcd  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  geograph  v  o(  all  ihi*  portion 
of  Italy  west  of  the  Apennines.  The  Arno.  wliicn  has  Its  source  in 
the  Monte  Faltcrona.  oneof  the  mt»t  elevated  summitaof  the  main 
chain  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  (lows  nearly  south  till  in  the  iteieh- 
bourhood  of  Arczzo  it  turns  abruptly  nonh-wcst.  and  pursues  that 
course  as  far  as  Pontassievc,  where  il  .t^.iin  inakis  a  >uiljrn  bend 
to  the  west,  and  pursues  a  westerly  course  iheiKe  to  the  sea,  passing 
through  Florence  and  Pisa.  Its  principal  tributary  i*  the  Sieve, 
which  ioios  it  at  Pontaasievc,  bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  Val  di 
MogelKk  1'he  Etsa  and  the  Era,  which  join  it  on  it*  left  hank, 
dctoendSng  from  the  hills  near  Siena  and  Volterra,  are  inconsiderable 
streams;  and  the  Scrchio,  which  (lows  from  the  territory  of  I. urea 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani,  and  formerly  joined  the  Arno  a  (cw  miles  from 
its  mouth,  now  enters  the  sea  by  a  sepjrate  rh.ifini  l.  The  most 
Co^^i^l^ra()Ic  rivers  ot  TusC.uiy  vitith  ot  the  Arm)  .ire  ihc  Cccina, 
which  Hows  through  the  plain  bdow  Volterra,  and  the  Ombrone, 
which  ri%>  in  the  bills  aMrSia«.«ad  cotcntte  MB  aboot  la  m. 
below  Crofiscto. 

The  Tiber,  a  much  more  important  river  thM  tM  Amo,  and  the 
laigctt  in  Italy  with  the  exception  of  the  Po.  fiseain  the  Apenmni-s, 
about  JO  m.  cast  of  the  source  of  the  Arno.  and  flows  nearly  south  by 
Borgo  S.  So(x>lcro  and  Citti  di  Castello.  then  between  Perugia  and 
Todi  10  One,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Nrra.  The  Ntra, 
which  rises  in  the  lofty  grouf)  of  the  Monte  cirlla  Siliill.i,  is  a  consider- 
able stream,  ami  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Vclino  (with  its 
tributaries  the  Turano  and  theSulto).  which  joins  it  a  few  milMbelow 
its  crlebraied  waterfall  at  Temi.  The  Teveroflc  or  Amo,  which  enters 
the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome,  is  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ncm, 
but  brings  down  a  considerable  b<Kly  f,f  water  from  the  mountains 
above  Subiaco.  It  is  a  singul.ir  f.ict  in  the  Rcosr.ipliy  of  Cenir.d 
Italy  that  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Arno  .ire  in  s.ime  meisutr 
Connected  by  that  ol'^thc  Chi,ina.  .i  level  and  marshy  tract,  the  viaitrs 
from  which  flow  partly  into  the  Arno  and  partly  into  the  Tiber. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  central  Apennines  toward*  the 
Adriatic  is  for  Ics*  intcrcMing  and  varied  than  ihe  weateni.  The 
central  range  here  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  hence, 
eritb  few  CXOCption*,  the  river*  that  flow  from  it  have  short 
COHIies  and  are  oil  comparatively  little  imiwrejiKe.  They  may  lie 
cmtmeraldd,  proceeding  from  Rimini  southwards:  (1)  the  Koj;l;.i ; 
(fH  the  Metauro,  of  historical  celebrity,  and  affordint;  am  is  10  one 
d  the  most  frequented  w-i-a-s  of  l.ic  Apennine-",;  (3)  ihe  Lsino;  (4) 
the  Potcnzj;  (5)  the  Chiinti;  (6)  the  Ami;  (7)  the  1  rmuo;  (h) 
the  Vomano;  (9)  the  Aterno;  iio)  the  Sangro;  (ll)  the  Trigno. 
which  fuinis  the  boundary  of  the  eoKthemaaoit  Uflwince  of  the 
Abruzri.  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  Omit  of  Centnt  July. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Central  Italy  is  a  hilly  country,  much 
broken  and  cut  up  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  but  fertile, 
especially  in  fruit-trees,  olives  and  vines;  and  it  has  been.  b<3th  in 
ancient  and  modern  limes,  a  populous  (li>irut.  containing  nur  y 
small  towns  though  no  great  cities.  Its  chief  dis.i<(vant,ij;c  is  the 
absence  of  pons,  the  coast  preserving  an  almiwt  unl  .-  ik!  11  Mt.n^ht 
line,  with  the  kinglc  exception  of  Ancona,  the  only  port  worthy  of  ihc 
name  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ccntial  Ite^. ... 

3.  Soulktrn  Italy.— The  great  central  mast  of  the  Apennines,  which 
Pm«  hdd  its  course  throughout  Central  Italy,  with  a  general  diret- 
tion  frain  north-west  to  south-east,  may  l)c  con^dercd  as  continued 
in  the  wmc  direction  for  about  100  m.  farther,  from  the  fusin  sha[x-tl 
group  of  the  Monti  del  Matcse  (which  rivs  to  W/n  (t  .)  to  the  ncit;h- 
bourhoorj  of  Potcnza,  in  the  he.irt  of  the  province  ol  H.iMhcaia. 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  ancient  l.ucania.  The  whole  of  the 
di-.trict  known  in  ancient  times  as  Samnium_  (a  part  of  which  retails 
the  n.une  of  Sannio.  thouRh  odicially  designaMd  (he  aiVVHKe  of 
Cimpob.i'v'io)  IS  occupied  by  an  irregular  mas* of  rarantaiMtaf  MWll 
inferior  hcichi  10 1  hose  oi  Centiml  luly.and  broken  up  imoa  mneer 
of  groups,  intersected  by  rivers,  which  liave  for  the  most  pert  a  very 
tortuous  course.  This  moufltainou*  tract,  which  h»>  an  aver.ice 
breadth  of  from  50  to  to  m.,  is  bounded  wot  liy  llie  (ilam  o(  (  .im- 
pania.  now  called  the  Terra  di  l-ivoro,  and  i-.tM  by  ihe  much  brn.iUcr 
an«l  more  extensive  trad  of  Apuli.i  or  l'.ii;;.a,  comix.scd  parti)  ol 
level  pi  mis,  but  for  the  most  fMri  of  undulating  downs,  conirasling 
s;rijri.;ly  with  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  we 
abrupt  1.  ,.bove  them.  The ccmral  mas* ol  the  mountains,  however, 
throws  out  two  ouilyinc  ranges,  the  one  to  the  west,  which  semfate* 
the  Bay  ol  Naples  fraoTlhai  ot  Salenm.  attd  culminates  in  the  Munte 
&,Aageloabo%«Castrllammare(47Mlt.).  while  (he  detached  volcanic 
ceaeof  Vesuvius  (ncariy  mod  ft.)  is  iiolaicd  from  the  neighbouring 
moumainabyanhitervcniiigttiipof  phUn.  On  the  cast  side  in  like 
a«UMer  tbe  MoMe  Cmbioo        (iO.  •  dtiacbtd  fiOMMene  ouse 


which  project*  !n  a  bold  spur-liVe  promontory  into  the  Adriatic, 
forming  liie  only  break  in  the  otherwise  uniform  coast-line  of  Italy 
on  that  sea,  though  aepetated  from  the  great  body  of  the  ABomiaM 
i>y  a  coniidenble  interval  of  low  eonniry,  may  be  cewHwed  en 

merely  an  outlier  from  the  central  mass. 

From  the  itrighiiourhood  of  Poterua,  the  main  ridge  of  the 

Apeiininf-s  i<i  cinunued  by  the  Monti  dcll.i  Nf-idd  ilena  in  a  direction 
nearK  dui-  -'ijth,  that  it  approarhr-i  wiihin  a  slim  ilistanccol  the 
<  iiiK  Mf  I'uiicastro.  whence  it  is  carried  on  as  far  as  ihc  .Monte  Pollino, 
the  last  of  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Apennine  chain,  which  exceed* 
7000  It.  in  height.   The  range  is.  howevef,  continued  through  the 

f ruvincc  now  ailed  Celabria,  to  the  southern  extremity  or  "  loe  "  of 
taly.  but  presents  in  this  part  a  very  much  altered  character,  the 
broken  hmevtofie  range  which  is  the  true  continuation  of  Ihe  chain 
as  far  as  the  neiehlxHirhoiMj  of  Nicasiro  and  Catanaaro,  and  keep* 
close  to  the  west  coast,  beinfj  fl.inked  on  the  east  by  a  great  mass  of 
granitic  mountains,  nsing  to  about  6000  ft.,  and  covrrrd  with  vast 
forests,  from  which  it  derive*  the  name  of  lla  Sila.  A  similar  mau. 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  e  low  neck  of  Tertiary  hills,  fills 
up  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  extremity  of  luly  from  Squillace 
to  Rrf^c^io.    Its  hiehest  point  is  called  Ainiwome  (6|)ao  ft.). 

U  hile  the  rugged  and  mountainou*  district  Of  Calabria,  enendinc 
nearly  due  south  lor  a  di->t.ince  of  more  than  150  m.,  thus  derives  ite 
character  and  config-jraiion  almost  wholly  from  the  range  of  (he 
Apennines,  the  long  spur-like  promontory  which  projects  towards 
the  cast  to  lirindiM  anj  Otranto  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  low 
tract  of  Apulia,  with  a  dry  calcareous  soii  of  Tertiary  origin.  The 
Monte  Volture,  which  rises  in  the  nei^'hbourhood  of  Mclli  and  Venosa 
to  435^  ft.,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  great  measure  detached  from 
the  adjoinin)^  mass  of  the  Apennines.  Eastward  from  this  the  ranges 
of  low  bare  hillridlled  the  Murgieof  Cravinaand  Altamura  gradiuuly 
sink  into  the  still  more  moderate  level  of  those  which  constitute 
the  peninsular  tract  tietween  Brindi'-i  .in<J  I'aranto  as  far  as  the 
Capcof  Sta  Maria  di  Ixuca,  the  soui  h-east  extremity  ol  Italy.  Thi* 
projecting  tract,  which  may  be  termed  the  "  hi-el  "  or  "  spur"  of 
Southern  Italy,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  promontory  of  Calabria, 
forms  the  deep  Gulf  ol  Taranto.  about  70  m.  in  width,  and  aonewhat 
grea(er  dep(h,  which  receives  a  number  of  stream*  from  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines. 

None  of  the  river*  of  Sou(hem  Italy  is  of  any  great  importance. 
The  Liri  (Liris)  or  Carigliano,  which  has  ils  source  in  the, central 
Ap-ennines  at>ove  Sora,  not  far  from  L.ike  Kucinii.  and  enters  the 
G  j!(  of  Gael  a  atxiut  10  m.  east  of  the  cii  y  ef  thii  name,  brings  down 
a  consiikrabie  body  of  water;  as  .1  "  n  al  n  the  \  i  Uiiriio,  which  rises 
in  the  mountain*  between  Castrl  di  h^ngro  and  Agnone,  flow*  past 
lacrniatVeaefnnndCHNie.  aadentera  ibea«ebo«tijm.frani  the 
mouth  of  the  Gaif^Henak  Alwut  Ittm.  above  Cnua  r  rKclves  the 
CaW,  which  flows  by  OeneventOb  TheSfaims«rSelcentrr<  rtx  r.tiif 
of  Salerno  a  few  miles  bdow  the  ruins  of  Facstttffl.  Bcl<  v  1 1  j  1 .  t  he 
watershed  of  the  ,Apcnnines  is  too  near  to  the  se.t  on  thai  side  to 
allow  the  forr  .aiim  of  any  large  streams.  Hence  the  rivers  that  flow 
in  the  oppoMie  dircxlion  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  ot  Taranto 
have  much  lnnijcr  cour^^^*,  though  all  p.irtakr  of  the  char  u  !•  r  of 
mountain  torrents,  rushing  down  with  great  violence  in  winter  and 
afwr  aunn^  but  dwindling  in  the  summer  into  scanty  streemik 
wliich  hold  a  winding  and  sluggish  course  throush  the  great  plalna  ei 
Apulia.  Proceeding  south  from  the  Tr%noi,  aucady  mentioned  as 
constituting  the  limit  of  Central  Italy,  there  are  (1)  the  Btfernoand 
(2)  the  Fort  ore,  both  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Sjmniiim.  and  How- 
ir-.,;  into  t he  Adriatic  west  of  Muiitc  C^arirano,  \ -\')  tlicGcrvari,  south 
of  the  great  promontory:  an.]  (.11  tlie  C_)f.imu,  the  Aufid  l^o(  lloracv, 
whose  description  of  it  is  eS'arii-'rnstIc  of  alm<l^t  all  the  rivers  of 
Southern  Italy,  of  which  it  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  representative, 
it  riaea  about  15  wa.  wm.  of  Conxa,  and  only  about  35  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  so  that  it  is  f  reouently  (though  erroneously)  dcscrAed 
as  traversin|r  ( he  whole  raitgeof  the  Apennines.  In  its  lower  course  it 
flows  near  Cannsa  and  traverses  the  celebrated  battlefield  of  Cannae. 
(5)  The  IJradano,  which  rises  near  Venosa.  almost  at  the  foot  of 
.Nionte  Volture.  flows  tf  v.  ards  the  south -cast  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
as  do  the  HaM-nto,  the  A^ri  and  the  Sinni,  all  of  which  ilesrend  from 
the  central  chain  of  the  .'\pennincs  south  of  Poicnz,i.  Tlic  Crati, 
which  Hows  from  Coscnza  northwards,  and  (hen  turns  abruptly 
caatward  to  enter  tbeaaae  flilf,  la  ilie  oalv  atieam  worthy  of  neiica 
in  the  rugged  pentniola  of  calabriii  eAwe  the  arid  lincaMne  UOa 
prajeaing  eastwards  to  Capo  di  Leuea  da  net  give  rise  to  anythiat 
more  than  a  mere  streamlet,  from  the  mooth  of  the  Oianto  to  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy. 

The  only  imiv  rt.int  l.ikrs  are  those  on  or  near  the  north  frontier, 
fornud  by  the  cv|unsion  ol  the  tributaries  of  Ihe  Po.  They  have 
been  .dready  imtieet)  in  cunnevioii  with  the  rivers  by  which 
they  are  formed,  but  may  be  ag  un  enumerated  m  order  of 
WCcewioil.  They  are.  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  (i)  the  LagO 
d'Orta.  It)  th*  Lago  Maegiore,  (3)  the  l-igo  di  Lugano,  f4)  the  Lago 
di  Come,  (<)  the  Lago  d'lsco.  (6)  t  he  I  a d  I d ro.  a nd  ( 7 )  t he  Lago dl 
Carda.  OTtbcsethelast  named  isconsideraMv  the  brgest,  covering 
an  area  of  143  sq.  m.  If  is  }i\  m  hin^,  b>  10  iini-id  ,  while  the  l^go 
Maggiore,  notwiihsnndinc  u>  name,  thoiiRh  consi.lerably  exceeding 
it  in  length  (J7  m  ),  iaIU  materially  below  a  in  Mipcrhcial  extent. 

They  are  all  ei  treat  depcb-Hhe  Uvo  Mewtoe  haeiBgan  uumm 
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I  «f  1198  f t . ,  while  that  oT  Come  «tt^  to  1363  ft.  Of  a  wholly 
eatckaiacttf  i»  the  Laso  di  Vaick,  bttiw«o  the  Lago  Maggiorc 
•nd  that  of  liMOWnj  which  U  a  mere  shallow  expatue  <A  water, 
irroModed  by  Iffio  of  very  moderate  elevation.  Two  other  nnall 
lakea  in  the  aame  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  tho«e  of  RrKt  and 
Puwano,  between  Como  and  Lccco,  are  of  a  similar  character. 

The  lake*  of  Central  Italy,  which  are  comparatively  of  trifling 
(1imcn-.ion-s.  bolDiif;  to  a  whulfy  liilTcrcnt  cLiiS.  The  most  iiii;K>rtant 
of  these,  the  Lacus  Fucinus  of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Lago  di 
Cdano^  attiated  ahnoM  enctly  in  the  ceone  of  the  peninsuU, 
•ocupiea  a  beain  of  nMaideratile  extent,  tufraundcd  by  mountaiiu 
ud  withotit  any  natural  outlet,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  aooo  ft. 
Im  wstera  have  been  in  great  part  carried  off  by  an  anificial  channel, 
arid  more  than  half  its  surface  Uid  bare.  Next  in  size  is  th?  La^o 
Tri-imcnij.a  br  U'l '.  xpanvof  (.hallow  waters,  about  30  m.  in  <  ircum- 
fcToncc,  MirrDLindi'il  by  low  hills.  The  nolRhbouriiig  LiIcp  o(  Chiusi 
is  of  similar  character,  but  much  smaller  dimension*.  All  the  other 
lakes  of  Cuntral  h.'-y,  which  are  scattered  through  the  volcanic 
diacricuwest  of  the  Aponmnca,aie«f  uentinlydii 
~  ooonpy  deep  cup-shaped  hollows,  whteli  hve 

tUKined  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.   Such  b  the  Laco  di 


imiiimibtiBdly  at 
ich  btheLacodi 

'  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  Is  an  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  much  smaller  I  .ago  di  V'ico  (the  Ciminian  lake 
of  am  ient  writers)  and  the  Laeo  di  Bracclano,  niarcr  Rome,  wbi!e 
to  the  south  o(  Rome  the  well  known  Likes  of  Albano  and  Ncnii 
bavc  a  vi;nilar  origin. 

'  The  only  lake  properly  so  called  in  southern  Italy  is  the  Lajo  del 
Matcae,  ia  the  heart  of  tha  OMuotain  graup  of  the  same  name,  of 
aniall  extent.  The  Milled  Htea  on  the  coait  of  the  Adriatic  north 
and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Gargano  are  brackish  lagoons 
Communirating  with  the  sea. 

I  The  three  prcat  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  arc  closely 
etcd  with  Italy,  Ixjth  by  (;et>(;raphii  il  p<j>i;ion  and  comrniinity 
of  languaf^e,  but  tncy  arc  considered  at  length  in  sejiarate 
articles.  Of  the  smaller  iJands  that  lie  near  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  the  most  considerable  is  that  of  Elba,  off  the  wc5t  coan  of 
oeotral  Italy,  about  jo  m.  S.  of  Leghorn,  aad  separated  from  the 
mainland  at  Piombino  by  a  strait  of  only  about  6  m.  in  width. 
North  of  thia,  and  about  midway  between  Corsica  and  Tuscany,  ia 
the  smaU  island  of  Capmb,  steep  and  nxky,  and  only  4^  m.  lon^;, 
but  with  a  secure  port ;  Gor^ona,  about  25  m.  farther  north,  is  still 
smaller,  and  is  a  mere  rock,  inhabited  by  a  few  fi>hermen.  S<julh 
of  Elba  are  the  equally  insignificant  islets  of  Pianosa  and  Monte- 
crtsto,  while  the  more  oonsixierable  Uand  of  Ciglio  lies  much  nearer 
the  mainland,  immediately  opporite  the  mountain  nromontoty  of 
Monte  Argentaro,  itself  almost  an  island.  The  islands  farther  south 
in  the  Tvrrhcnbn  Sea  are  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Of 
these  Isfhia  and  Prorida,  clo^c  to  the  northern  hearllanrl  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  arc  of  vnlraiiic  or!;cin,  as  is  the  cmm*  .iIjj  whh  the  more 
distant  KffJijp  of  the  I'.iiiza  Island  1.  Tht^w-  are  thn-r  in  niimljer — 
Ponz.i,  I'.i' iii..»rnt.i  ,irii|  /.iiinnne;  while  \'ent(iteric  (also  of  %T)lcamc 
formation)  is  alio'.it  midway  between  Ponu  and  ischla.  The  i&Und 
of  Capri,  on  the  other  hand.oopoiitatiwaMithcrapmaaillny  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  is  a  precipitoot  nmeattme  roclc.  Tlw  Aadtaaar  Lipari 
latanda,  a  remarkable  volcanic  group,  hrloni;  rathCTtttSkBy  thaato 
Italy,  though  Stromboli,  the  most  carterty  uf  thoBi  it  abont 
distant  from  Sicily  and  from  the  mainland. 

Th.-  Italian  coast  of  the  AdrLitic  preK'nts  a  great  contrast  to  its 
opfH>Mte  shores,  for  while  the  coast  of  D.ilnutia  is  bordered  by  a 
succe<v;ion  of  islands,  great  and  small,  the  long  and  uniform  coast-hne 
of  Italy  from  Otranto  to  Rimini  presents  not  a  single advacent  island; 
■od  the  •mall  outlying  group  of  the  Treoiiti  Itianda  (BMtli  of  the 
MboM  Gacxano  and  about  15  m.  from  the  nudohod)  alone  bicaks 
the  monotony  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

Ctclogy. — The  geology  of  Italy  is  mainly  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  Apennines  (q  v.).  On  each  tide  of  that  Rreat  chain  are  found 
exten-ivc  Tertiar>'  deposits,  sometimes,  as  in  TuvMnv,  the  di  tri;.t 
of  Munferrat,  Jkc,  forming  a  broken,  hilly  count  ry,  at  oihors  spreading 
into  broad  plains  or  undulating  downs,  such  as  the  Tavolierc  of 
PugUa,  and  the  tract  that  forms  the  spur  of  luly  from  Dan  to 
Olranto. 

•  Besides  tbeaCt  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  islands,  the  Italian 
peninsula  pceantt  four  diatiKtvokaaicdiftricta.  Ia  three  of  them 
the  volcanoea  Mt  CBliicly  odacl,  'vfaBa  tha  Cowtlk  la  Mill  in  gnat 

activity. 

I.  The  Euganean  UOi  form  •  tmall  cmup  extending  for  about 
10  m.  from  the  net^baoAoodof  Pkdua  to  Kstc,  and  separated  from 

Rr  hnrer  ofriMWla  of  tha  Ak*  by  a  portion  of  the  wide  pbin  of 
dua.  Moote  Vcflda,  thdr  Vigbest  peak,  is  1890  ft.  high. 
7.  The  Roman  district,  the  lajsest  of  the  four,  extends  from  the 
hill-s  of  Albano  to  the  frootier  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  lower  slope* 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  Rroups:  the  Monti  Albani,  the  secund  hlRhest'  of  which, 
Monte  Cavo  (3115  ft  ),  is  the  ancient  Mon*  .MUanus.  on  the  summit 
of  which  stood  th«r  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  where  the  atseinblies 
of  the^citics  forming  the  l..\tin  confederation  were  held;  ihc  Monti 
~  *  *,  which  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  ncighbour- 


'*  Tht  aetaally  highcat  poiflft  la  the  MaacUo  ddte  Facta  (3117 
.C5«AUMtl»ll0im) 


ft.}. 


hood  of  Clvita  Vcechia.  and  attain  at  thdir  calnlnafiac  point  an 

elevation  of  ^54  ft.;  and  the  mountains  of  Radfeofaoi  and  Monte 
Amiata,  the  latter  of  which  it  5688  ft.  high.  The  lakea  of  Bolsena 
(Vulsiniensin),  of  Bracciario  (Sabatinus),  of  Vico  (Ciminus),  of 

Alkino  (Alb. inns),  of  Neini  (Netnrjrcnsis),  and  other  smaller  lakea 
liirij;  t  )  thi  j  d;_trict;  while  between  its  south-west  extremity  and 
Monte  Ciridlo  the  Hontine  Mar^hc»  form  a  broatl  strip  of  alluvial 
•oil  Infested  by  m.abria. 

3.  The  volcanic  region  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  separated  by  tha 
Voudan  mountain!  from  the  Roman  diattkt.  it  anrbealao divided 
Into  three  groujM.  Of  Roccamonfina,  at  the  N.KW.  end  of  the 
Campanian  Flam,  the  higheM  cone,  called  Montagna  di  Santa  Croce, 
is  3391  ft.  The  Phlegraean  FieUs embrace  alt  the  country  round 
teniae  and  Porzuoli  and  the  adjoining  islands.  Monte  Harl„!ro 
(Caurus).  north-e.ist  of  the  site  of  Cumae,  Monte  San  Nicola 
(ICporaeus),  JjSij  ft.  in  Ischia,  and  Camaldnli,  i.jHH  ft.,  we»t  of 
Naples,  are  the  highest  Ci'nci.  The  l  ikes  A\-_Tno  (.Xvcrnus).  Lurrino 
(Lucrinus).  Fusaro  (Palus  Acherusia),  and  Aenano  arc  within  this 
whkh  hia  ihflwn  activity  ia  hiinifkjritimca. .  A.atream  of 


Ma  ihflwn  activity  ia  hHwtHal  timca.  A  atraan 
nvtiHaed  b  1191  limn  the  crater  «f  dw  Solbttia.  which  atill  I 
tintiea  to  exhale  steam  and  tundow  KUea;  the  Lava  dell'  Arao  tama 
out  of  the  N.E.  flank  of  Monte  EpoiiMO  in  tjos;  and  Monte 

Nuo\'o,  north-west  of  Ppazuoli  (455  ft.),  was  thrown  tip  in  three  day* 
iri  September  1538.  Since  it*  first  lii-totHrjl  eruption  in  A  D.  -q, 
Vesuvius  or  Somma,  which  forms  the  third  §roup,  has  Ucn  in  con- 
stant activity.  The  Punta  del  Nasonc,  the  highest  poi:.!  i  f  .S.  mtna, 
^714  f'.  high,  while  the  Punta  del  I'alo,  the  highest  point  of  the 
bnm  of  the  cxater  of  Vesuvius,  \'arics  materially  wita  aiiffiiiiia 
eruptions  from  3856  to  ^7<;  ft. 

4.  The  Apulbn  volomic  formation  consists  of  the  ^reat  naiB  of 
Monte  V'olture,  which  ri^os  at  the  west  end  of  the  nlains  of  Aputia« 
on  the  frontier  of  Basilirata.  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Apennines  on 
its  south-west  and  north-west  sides.  Its  highest  p  ak.  the  PLfZUto 
di  Melfi,  attain*  an  elevation  of  1365  ft.  Within  the  widest  crater 
there  ara  the  two  small  bke«  of  Montiochio  and  San  Michele.  In 
connexion  with  the  volcanic  diatricta  we  may  mention  Le  if  of  tie, 
the  pools  of  AmwHrtiia,  fal  •  wooded  valley  S.E.  of  Frigcnto,  in 
the  province  of  Avanaoi,  Campania  (Virgil,  Atntid,  vii.  563-571). 
The  lar^cest  is  not  more  than  t6o  ft.  in  rirrumferenre,  and  7  It.  deep. 

The  whole  of  the  great  plain  ofLombardy  is  covered  by  Plcistivene 
and  recent  deposits.  It  is  a  gr&at  depression — the  coiitiniiation  cpf 
the  Adriatic  Sea — filled  up  by  deposits  brouj;ht  down  by  the  ii\i  ts 
from  the  mountain*.  The  depression  was  probably  formed  during 
tfaajater  atagea  of  tha  gnwA  of  the  Alps. 


ClbMir  mi  V€t^aaim.—TWe  geographical  position  of  Italy, 
extending  from  about  46*  to  38*  ft.,  renders  it  one  uf  the  huttcst 
countries  in  Europe.  But  tM  effect  of  its  aouthcm  L.tiiude  is 
tempered  by  its  peninsular  character,  bounded  a»  it  is  on  both  sides 
by  seas  of  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  by  the  gre.nt  range  of 
the  Alps  with  its  snows  and  glaciers  to  the  nr>tth.  There  arc  thus 
irregular  variations  of  climate.  Great  differmro'*  alvi  exi.t  with 
regard  to  climate  between  nonbcm  and  southern  Italy,  due  in  great 
jMTt  to  other  drcumstancca  aa  wall  a*  to  differences  of  latituda, 
Thu*  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  i*  chilled  by  the  coM  wlnda 
from  the  Alps,  while  the  damp  warm  winds  from  the  Mediterranean 
ate  to  a  great  extent  intercepted  by  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Hence 
this  part  of  the  country  has  a  cold  winter  climate,  so  that  while  the 
mean  summer  temrxTalure  of  Milan  i*  higher  than  that  of  Sav^iri,  and 
equal  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the  extreme*  reached  at  Milan  and 
Bologna  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  thoae  of  Naples,  the  mean  winter 
temperature  01  Turin  is  actually  lower  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 
The  lownt  recorded  winter  temperature  at  Turin  is  5*  Fahr, 
Throughout  the  revion  north  of  the  Apennines  no  plants  will  thrive 
which  cannot  stancfot-rasional  severe  frosts  in  winter,  so  that  not  only 
orae.^;i-<  ar.d  lemons  but  even  the  olive  tr<x"  cannot  be  grow  n,  cxrepit 
in  specially  favoured  Mtuations.  But  the  strip  of  cn.-ist  Innwccn  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  known  as  the  Riviera  of  (jcuoa.  is  not  only 
extremely  favourable  to  the^owtb  of  olives,  but  produce*  oranfjcs 
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palm  RoofMi  la  many  places 

Central  Italy  also  presents  •triking  tTiffermres  of  climate 
temperature  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proximity  to  the  moan, 
tains.  Thus  the  f;reater  part  of  Tuscany,  and  the  ntovince*;  thence 
to  Rome,  orji  y  a  nu  d  mntcr  climate,  and  arc  well  adaf  tui  to  the 
growth  111  niu'ilN  irii.%  .md  uUvesas  wi  ll  as  vines,  but  It  ii.  not  till  after 
pasfint;  Terrarina,  in  proceedinR  alonu  the  westirn  raiAt  towards 
the  south,  that  the  vegetation  of  southern  Italy  develops  in  its  lull 
luxuriance.  Even  la  the  ecatnl  paru  of  Tuscany,  however,  tha 
climate  la  very  much  affected  by  the  neighbouring  mountalna, 
and  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  Apennines  as  they  proceed  south 
produces  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  temperature.  But  it  t* 
when  we  reach  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines  that  we  find 
the  coldest  districts  of  li.ily.  In  all  the  upland  valleys  of  the 
Abrurzi  snow  begins  to  fall  early  in  Novcmtwr, and  heavy  ftornis 
occur  often  as  late  as  May;  whole  communities  are  shut  out  lor 
months  from  any  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and  some 
villages  are  so  long  buried  in  snow  that  retidar  passages  ara  nude 
between  the  diHtrent  houses  for  tha  aafca  ca  cnramMairattoa  ataoag 
the  inhabitaiita..  Tha  district  from  tha  ■avth.cail  of  Lake  Fwiaa 
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and  the  imall  lake  ol  Scanno,  it  the  coldest  aad  most  bleak  part  of 
Italy  south  of  the  Alp*.  Heavy  fallt  of  tnow  in  June  arc  not  un- 
common, and  only  for  a  ihort  time  toward*  the  end  of  July  are  the 
nights  totally  exempt  from  light  frosts.  Yet  Icm  than  40  m.  E.  of  this 
district,  and  even  more  to  the  north,  the  olive,  the  fig^lrcc  and  the 
oranec  thri\'c  luxuriantly  on  the  shorrs  of  the  Adriatic  from  Ortona 
to  Vasto.  In  the  same  way.  whilst  in  the  pbins  and  hills  round 
Naples  srvow  is  rarely  seen,  and  ncwr  remains  long,  and  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  descends  to  the  freezing-point,  2£l  m.  E.  from  it  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  Avcllino,  of  no  Krcat  elevation,  but  cncirtl«l  by  hi^h 
mountains,  light  frosts  arc  not  uncommon  as  late  as  ^unc;  and  L&  m. 
farther  cast,  in  the  elevated  region  of  San  Angelo  dci  Lomlwrdi  and 
Bisacria,  the  inhabitants  arc  always  warmly  clad,  and  vine«  grow 
with  difficulty  and  only  in  sheltered  places.  Still  farther  south-east. 
Potenza  has  almost  the  coldest  clinutc  in  Italy,  and  certainly  the 
lowest  summer  temperatures.  But  nowhere  are  these  contrasts 
CO  striking  as  in  Calabria.  The  shores,  especially  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  present  almost  a  continued  grove  m  ohve,  orange,  lemon  and 
citron  trees,  which  attain  a  size  unknown  in  the  north  of  luly.  The 
sugar-cane  flouri»hcs,  the  colton-plant  ripens  to  perfection,  date- 
trees  arc  seen  in  the  gardens,  the  rocks  arc  clothed  with  the  prickly- 
pear  or  Indian  fig,  the enclmures of  the  fields  are  formed  by  alocsand 
sometimes  pomesranates,  the  lii^uoricc-root  grows  wild,  and  the 
mastic,  the  myrtle  and  many  varieties  of  oleander  and  cistus  form 
the  underw'ood  of  the  natural  forests  of  arbutus  and  evergreen  oak» 
If  we  turn  iubnd  but  5  or  6  m.  from  the  shore,  and  often  even  less, 
the  scene  changes.  Hi^h  districts  covenxl  with  oaks  and  chestnuts 
succeed  to  this  almost  tropical  vecetation;  a  little  higher  up  and 
we  reach  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Pollino  and  the  Sila,  covered 
with  firs  and  pines,  and  affording  rich  pastures  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  when  heavy  dews  and  light  frosts  succeed  c.ich  other  in  July 
and  August,  and  snow  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  Along  the  <.horcs  ol  the  .AdrLitie,  vhich  are  ex- 
posed to  the  north-cast  winds,  blowing  coldly  from  over  the  Albanian 
mountains,  delicate  pLints  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  general  as  under 
the  same  latitude  along  the  shores  of  the  TyrrhcnLan  Sea. 

Southern  Italy  indeed  has  in  general  a  very  different  climate 
from  the  northern  portion  of  the  kmgdoni;  and,  though  large  tracts 
are  still  occupied  by  ruggt-d  mountains  of  Kuflicicnt  elevation  to  retain 
the  snow  lor  a  considerable  tiart  of  the  year,  the  districts  adjoining 
the  Ilea  enjov  a  climate  similar  to  that  ol  Grer-cc  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain.  Unfortunately  several  of  these  fertile  tracts 
suffer  sc\"crcly  from  malaria  (q.r.),  and  especially  the  great  plain 
adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  which  in  the  early  ages  of  history 
was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  Creek  cities — some  of  whicn 
attained  to  almost  unexampled  prosperity — has  for  centuries  past 
been  j;ivcn  up  to  almost  complete  <ii  MiUtiiin.' 

It  IS  remarkable  that,  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Italy,  many 
which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  first  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  are  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and  were  un- 
known in  ancient  times.  The  olive  indcvd  in  all  ages  clotlwd  the 
kills  of  a  large  part  of  the  country;  but  the  orange  and  lemon,  are 
a  late  importation  from  the  East,  while  the  cactus  or  Indi-in  fig  and 
the  aloe.  Loth  of  them  so  conspicuous  on  the  shores  of  southern  Italy, 
as  well  as  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  arc  of  Mexican  origin,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  16th  centur>'. 
The  same  rcmarkapplies  to  the  maizcor  IndLincorn.  Many  Ixiianisis 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  swivt  chestnut,  which  now  constitutes 
fj  large  a  part  of  the  forests  that  chnhc  the  side.i  both  of  the  Alp»  and 
the  Apennines,  and  in  some  districts  supplies  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  not  originally  of  Italian  growth;  it  is  certain  tlial 
it  had  not  attained  in  ancient  times  to  ainthing  like  the  extension 
atwl  importance  which  it  now  possesses.  The  eucalyptus  is  of  quite 
modern  introduction;  it  has  been  extensively  plantnj  in  malarious 
districts.  The  characteristic  cypress,  ilex  and  stone-pine,  however, 
are  native  trees,  the  last-named  flourisliing  especially  near  the  coast. 
The  proportion  of  evergreens  is  large,  and  nas  a  nurkcd  effect  on  the 
larxlscapc  in  winter. 

Fauna. — The  chamois,  bouquctin  and  marmot  are  found  only  in 
the  Alps,  not  at  all  in  the  .Apennines.  In  the  Utter  the  t)car  was  found 
in  Roinan  times,  and  there  are  said  to  be  still  a  few  remaining. 
WoU'cs  are  more  numerous  thou;jh  only  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  the  flocks  are  protected  against  them  by  large  white  sheep- 
dogs, who  have  some  wolf  blood  in  them.  Wild  boars  arc  also  found 
in  mountainous  and  forest  districts.  Foxt-s  are  cotnhion  in  the 
neighl>ourh(Vid  of  Komc.  The  s<'a  mammals  include  the  common 
dolphin  (Dtlphiniis  dtlpkis).  The  birds  are  similar  to  lhi»o  ol  central 
Europe:  in  the  mountains  \'ulturcs,  eagles,  buzzards,  kites,  falcons 
and  hawks  arc  found.  Partridges,  woodcock,  snipe,  &c.,  are  among 
the  ganrve  birds;  but  all  kinds  of  snull  birds  are  alto  shot  for  foo<l, 
and  their  number  is  thus  kept  down,  while  many  members  of  the 
iiiigralory  species  are  caught  by  traps  in  the  foothills  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  especLiUy  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  on  their  p3s<^ige. 
Large  numbers  of  ouails  are  shot  in  the  spring.  Among  reptiles, 
the  various  kinds  of  lizard  iirc  noticeable.  There  arc  scvrral  varieties 
of  snakes,  of  which  three  species  (all  vipers)  are  poisonous.   Of  sea- 
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fish  there  are  many  varict!4?«,  the  tunny,  the  sardine  and  the  anchovy 
being  commercially  the  most  important.  Some  of  the  other  edible 
fish,  such  a*  the  palombo.  arc  not  found  in  northern  waters.  Small 
cuttlefish  are  in  comnton  use  as  an  article  of  diet.  Tortoiscshcll, 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  derived  from  the  Thalasio(Myt 
careUa,  a  sea  turtle.  Of  freshwater  fish  the  trout  of  the  mountata 
streams  and  the  eels  of  the  coast  lagoons  may  be  mentioned.  The 
tarantula  spider  and  the  scorpion  are  found  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
The  aquanum  of  the  zo<ilcH;ical  station  at  Naples  contains  tlie 
finost  collection  in  the  world  of^  marine  animals,  showing  the  uondcrful 
variety  of  the  different  species  of  fish,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  &c.,  fuund 
in  the  Mediterranean.  (E.  fcL  B.;  T.  As.) 

Pofulahon. — The  following  tabic  indicates  the  areas  of  the  several 
provinces  (sixty-nine  in  number),  and  the  popuLition  of  each  accord- 
ing to  the  censuses  of  the  31st  of  December  IHSI  and  the  9th  of 
February  1901.  (The  lirger  disnsions  or  compartments  in  which  the 
provinces  arc  grouped  arc  not  ofTiciaily  recognized.) 


Pro>'inccs  and  Compartments. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population 

■  881. 

1901. 

Alessandria  .... 

Piedmont           .  . 

Porto  Maurizto  .... 
Liguria  .... 

Mantua.   

Milan  

Lombardy      .    .  . 
Rclluno     .  '  .    .    ,    .  . 

Venctia  .... 
Eotil    .    '  ,  

28iiZ 
255i 
3955 

720,710 

(>:s.>)ib 

t. ojo.il 4 

a2S.745 
6;o,so4 

763,830 
1. 147.414 

11,  WO 

1582 
455 

T60.I22 

oil  ,1  c6 
144,t«J4 

80J,.^7t  1 

«. 07s. 760 

1098 

1845 
1091 

60s 

fiii 

1190 
•-'3» 

39".77,'> 

^7  »•,'?<>« 
.M3.0S0 

1,114.091 

4  f  s(l  All 

4^>7,.S4q 

54 '.765 

594  J04 
.^20.471 
MS.448 
1. 450  J 14 

504  je  2 
130,966 

9386 

3.6S0.574 

4.334X)99 

QllO 

2541 
105J 

174.140 
217.700 

.^7S.T04 

.vs*>.:o8 
.•ivo..W9 

214.803 
♦44.360 
222,057 
416.945 

614,720 
.W-82,3 

9476 

2.814.173 

1448 

1012 
7JS 
9H7 

1250 

2ii 

464. .Sto 
2,\o.Ho7 

2SI,1  to 

* 

279,2,S4 
267,3ij& 

323.59* 

Keggio  (Emilia)  .... 
Emilia  .... 

Massa  and  Carrara 

Pisa  

Tuscany 

.Macerata    .  _       .         ^  . 
Pesaro  and  Urbioo  * «  .  . 

March**.,           .'^ 't. 

Perugia — Urobria  ...    .  . 

Rome — t.azio  

2j6,7.s8 
2  4  4. '.I  .so 

25U49; 

2  34,6S6 
2ii  1.085 

"967 

3.lS,V4.^2 

2.477.607 

>273 
2265 

1738 

i 

1179 

•  471 

23S.744 
79O.77& 
114.205 
121.612 

2M.4H4 
l'>).4f>9 
2^3.503 
205  02t) 

275.5S3 
04S.324 

121,137 
329.986 

203.740 
310.854 
233.874 

9304 

2hJ  08.869 

2,566,307 

70S 
1087 
1118 

2<<7.V>8 
2H'J.|8S 
2:,0.7I3 
22t.04t 

.308,346 
2Sl,h29 

2('),505 
259,08} 

3763 

930.279 

1,088,763 

3748 

572.060 

675.352 

4663 

903.472 

1. 1 42. 526 

Google 
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Ami* 

Population. 

tq.m. 

1881. 

1901. 

Aquita  dc^li  Abruui  (AfemCM 
intrrionc  11)           .     .  . 

Chicti  (AbruMO  Liieriore) 

TetMH  (AtawM  MtaimL) 

3484 

1691 

!^ 
1007 

353.027 
365.434 
343.948 

436..^67 
389.V7C> 
387,604 

Abnjzz!  and  Molite 

6380 

Avellino  fPrir.cipato  Ullcriore) 

BcneMMi'ii  .... 
Cas  rt.i    Icrracti  Ijvoro) 

N-l--   

S>alcrr.u  vfruK ipaJo  Citwiorc) 

117J 
818 

2033 

350 
1916 

392.610 

23«.4J5 
7'4.13' 
l,oou45 

55". '57 

4* '766 

205.460 

*>05.J45 
1.141.7^8 

585. '3* 

Campania       .    ,  . 

6289 

a.a96.577 

3^19,491 

Bari  dclle  ruAUefTerra  di  Bari) 
LccceCfmdiOtcralo)  .  . 

368U 
»6j3 

679.499 

356.2<>7 
553.»S 

837.683 
42 1 . 1 1 5 

7"5.3S2 

7376 

1.589,064 

i^tao 

Pote<M»(BMilfc«i)  .   .  . 

3>45 

5^4404 

Catanzaro  (Calabria  Ulteriore 

11.)  

Co*cnu  rCaljbnaCitcrion)  . 
Reezio  <\,  CaUbcfa  ^iiltbrU 

1321 

433.975 
451.185 

371.7*3 

49S.791 

503.329 

437.209 

Calabria  .... 

5«I9 

1.257.883 

1 .439.329 

Caltaitiaetu  ..... 

1263 
'1917 
II7> 

1246 
1948 
144a 
948 

366.379 

460,924 

699,151 
341.5*6 
283,977 

3*9-449 
701.  SQ8 
380.666 
550.895 
796,151 
433.796 
373,569 

9936 

3.S6t.lM 

409* 

309.026 

SMdak  .... 

9»94 

68a  jon 

79S.793 

Il0j6d9 

Tht  Bnnber  of  fowignw  ia  Italy  in  1901  was  6t,6o6,  of  whom 
Stsjfa  were  domiciled  witlifai  the  kingdom. 

Th«  population  Ktwn  in  the  forefoing  uUe  {■  the  re^dent  or 
"  U^al  population,  which  i»  alao  given  lor  the  individual  townei 
Thi»  is  490.25'  higher  than  the  actual  population.  32475.253, 
ertainrd  by  tho  cinsm  <il  the  loth  of  Fcbruar>'  lOOi  ;  the  differ- 
e  i»  doe  to  temporan,'  .ib^^  ricct  from  their  ro»i(if  nccs  o(  rertain 
iadividiialaon  militarv'  x  r\  it-r.  Ac,  who  probably  were  counted  twice, 
and  alM>  to  the  fact  toat  469,020  individuali  were  returned  a*  abmit 
fiom  Italy,  vhila  otHf  6mjIc6  foragncn  vert  in  Italy  M  the  date  o( 
thaccaaoii  Tlw  Uafdoa  b  dMdcd  into  60  pravifKea,  184  reeiona. 
of  which  197  are  daaaed  as  tkuttdani  and  87  as  districu  (the  latter 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  prov  ince*  of  Venetia). 
IS06  4dmini*tr.ttive  divisions  [mandammti)  and  8262  commune*. 
These  V,  1  r.  t  h  ■  figure*  at  the  date  of  the  census.  In  IQ06  there  were 
1805  mundnmentt  and  8290  commune«,  and  4  borougns  in  Sardinia 
not  ctinnrcttd  with  commune*.  The  mandamtnit  or  administrative 
diviuont  no  longer  correspond  to  the  judicial  divisions  {mamdatmtnti 
gimiimani)  wkkh  ia  November  1891  «pt  ndMid  feen  l8a*  to 
>aS  tn^  ■  aw        pnn^  that  joAeU 

ciMtfaigadminiitretive  and  electoral  division*.  TlieDriacipal  elective 
local  administrative  bodies  are  the  provincial  and  the  oommtinal 
cottncils.  The  franchise  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  parli.imentary. 
Both  bodies  are  eU^-ted  for  six  vi  .ir?,  onc-hal(  being  renew c<l  every 
three  yean.  The  provinn'al  council  elects  a  provincial  commission 
and  the  communal  i  iiiiru  il  a  municipal  cooncil  from  amonp  its  own 
membersi  thcic  smaller  bodies  carry  on  the  btisinrss  of  the  larger 
while  the*  ai*  iMl  ■■ttiat>  The  syndic  of  each  commune  is  elected 
bjr  Mlollty  the  eomnrain!  council  from  among  iM  own  members. 
The  actual  (not  the  mident  or  "  legal  ")  popMatkM  of  Italy  since 

1770  is  appnniniately  givm  in  the  following  taMe  (tbt   

M  tlM  kingdom  as  a  whole  was  taken  in  1871) : — 


1770 
1800 


I4.6a9,3i7 

17.23742' 
J9.726.977 
a3.6i7.153 


1871 
1881 
1901 


.  35.oif>,Roi 

.  36,601, 15£ 

.  28,459,628 
•  32475^53 


The  average  deaaily  increased  from  357-31  per  sq.  m.  In  tSSi  to 

M3-38  in  1901.  In  Venetia,  Emilia,  the  Marches,  Umbna  and 
Tuscany  the  proportion  of  concentrated  population  is  only  from 
40  to  ,ss%:  in  Pie<imont,  Liguria  and  Lonbardy  the  proponioo 
riix  ^  t'j  irom  70  to  76?'„:  in  i^^uthcm  Italyi  Sidly  tad  Sttoiaia  it 

attains  a  maximum  of  from  76  to  93%. 

The  population  of  towns  over  100,000  is  jpven  ia  the  following 
table  according  to  the  estimates  for  1906.  The  population  of  the 
mm  katlf  ia  aiatintuiihed  from  that  of  iu  commune,  which  oftea 
IncloJea  m  miMinmr  poitiaa  of  the  amraonding  country. 

Town.  Commune. 

5oloin»  »0S.«M  160433 

CMania  135.548  159,210 

Florcnoe  301,183  326.559 

Genoa  255.394  967,348 

Mc9.stna  108.514  tt^JUUf 

Milan  560.613 

Naples  491.614  585.389 

Palermo  364.036  323,747 

Rome  Sto^eO 

Turin   *77.t3l  381.730 

Venice     ......  146,940  169,563 

The  population  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  differs  in  charac* 
ter  and  dialect;  and  there  is  little  community  ot  siraiment 
between  litem.  The  modes  of  Lie  and  standanU  of  tumfurt  and 
morality  in  north  It.ily  and  in  Calabria  are  widely  dilTcrcnt;  the 
former  being  far  in  front  of  the  latter.  Much,  however,  is  cficcted 
towards  unification,'  by  compulsory  military  service,  it  being  the 
principle  that  no  outa  ahall  acne  within  the  militaiy  dittiia  lo, 
whicb  he  beloatk  lo  daiaM  all  piaii  thf  idea  of  prnwrnai 
loyiky  (f.f.  betweoB  OMter  cad  mvaat)  icmIbb  aa  timeat 
feudal  Mresgtb.  The  InhaUtaau  d  the  north— the  Pied- 

monlc5.c,  Lombards  and  Crnonr  especially — have  suffered  less 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  from  foreign  domination 
and  from  the  admixture  of  inferior  racial  elements,  and  the  cold 
winter  climate  prevents  the  heat  of  summer  from  being  cBcrvat- 
ing.  They,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  are  awia 
industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces, 
who  have  by  no  means  recovered  from  centuries  of  misgovern* 
meat  and  oppnaikHi,  and  are  naturally  mow  hot Aloodcd  aad 
ciMitable,  bat  Its  ttahie,  capable  of  orgsnltafimi  or  tiiiil> 
worthy.  The  southerners  are  apathetic  except  when  routed, 
and  socialist  doctrines  find  their  chief  adherents  in  the  north. 
The  Sicilians  and  Sardinians  have  somclhini;  of  .Sp.miNli  (lisiuiy, 
but  the  former  are  one  of  the  most  mixed  and  the  latter  prob.-ii;iy 
one  of  the  purest  races  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Physical  character- 
istics difler  widely;  but  as  a  whole  the  Italian  is  somewhat  short 
of  statioa^  irfth  dnk  or  black  hair  and  eyes,  often  good  looking. 

Both  8088  icach  aatiuf^  early.  Mortality  it  dacmsiag,  bul 
if  weiaay  Judge  froaa  the  jAyakal  ooadUiow  of  tho  reordts  the 
physique  of  the  natioD  shows  tittle  or  no  impnvement.  Much  of 
this  lack  of  progress  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  manual  (especially 
aRticultural)  work  undertaken  by  women  and  children.  The 
women  especially  age  rapidly,  largely  owing  to  this  caioe  (E. 
Nath.in,  KcMf  «M<  A  sO*  fUKoaS  Ctt«l«rJ»  or  OMHMr^ 
169  sqq.). 

Births.  Harriotts.  Dealks. — Birth  and  marriaee  rates  vary 
considerably,  being  highest  in  the  centre  and  south  (Umbria.  the 
M,iahe.«.  Apuli.1.  Ahrur/i  .ind  Molise,  and  Calabria)  and  lowest  in  the 
north  (Piedmont.  Liguria  and  Venetia),  and  in  Sardinia.  The 
death-rate  is  highest  in  Apulia,  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Moliv.  and  in 
Sardinia,  and  lowest  in  the  north,  especially  in  Venetia  and  Piedmont. 
Taking  the  statistics  for  the  whole  kiagaoai,  the  aannat  1 


rate  for  the  yean  1876-1880  was  7<s3  per  tooo;  ia  t88l«-t8^  it  rasa 
ta8.o6;  ia  l886-l890k  was 7*77:  ui  i8()i-i89<it  was7-4i,andia 
1896-1900  it  had  gone  down  to  7.14  (.>  fii;ure  largely  produced  by 

the  aboormallv  low  rate  of  fvR8  in  iH<3Kl.  .md  in  1902  was  7.23. 
Divorce  is  fcirl'iiliU  n  liv  ili.-  K..m.in  Cathr  lu-  t  h'jrrh,  and  only 
judici.ll  sejoninons  were  obtained  from  the  courts  in  fg02.  more 
than  half  of  the  dcmandi  made  Kiving  been  .ilvindonrd.  Of  the 
whole  population  in  1901,  57.5%  were  unmarried,  36  0%  married, 
and  6.3%  widowers  or  wkIows.  The  illegitimate  births  show  a 
decrease,  having  been  6-95°  per  100  births  in  1872  and  .s  72  in  1903, 
with  a  rise,  however,  in  the  intermediate  period  as  high  as  7-76  in 
1883,  The  birth-rate  shows  a  corre^ponoinir  decrra?ie  from  38-10 
per  1000  in  1881  to  33  39  in  1903.  The  male  births  have  since  1873 
been  about  3?'»  (3.I4  in  1873-1875  and  3.73  in  1896-1900)  in  exrei* 
of  the  female  births,  which  i*  rather  more  than  c/>mper",itcd  for  by 
the  greater  male  mort.iliiy.  the  exce«  bein^  ?  f.j  in  if.7.'-is;t,  nntl 
having  increased  to  4-08  in  1896-1900.  (The  cakubiion*  are  m^de 
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ia  botfa  case*  oa  the  tool  «l  bSrtks  and  deathi  both  lexca.)  THe 
mult  »  that,  while  in  1871  there  was  an  exceM  of  14.^,370  males 
over  fwuJca  in  the  total  population,  in  lUHl  the  rxccs^  was  only 
Tl.ljSa  and  in  1401  tlicrc  were  i(j*),bS^  more  fcm.ilc*  ihAa  nuilc*. 
The  death-rate  (excluding  ctill-born  children)  was.  in  1872,  30-78 
per  1000,  and  has  since  steadily  decrcAicd — less  rapidly  between 
IS86-1890  than  during  other JMMSi  in  iq«>2  it  was  onlv  32-ls  and 
fal  1899  was  as  low  as  2l'S9._  TheocCM  o(  births  over  deaths  shows 
considerable  v,iri.»titiiw — owing  lo  a  very  low  birth-rate,  it  was  only 
J  IJ  per  Kxo  in  18.50,  but  has  awrasfil  1105  per  1000  from  189610 
1900.  reactiiKi;  11-^8  in  1S99  and  1114  in  190J,  F'or  llie  (our  year* 
I899-1902  24-66  "^oditxl  under  the  age  of  one  year,  941  (jctwccn  one 
and  two  years.  The  average  expectation  o(  life  at  birth  (or  the  same 
period  was  52  years  and  II  montha,  63  years  and  3  moatba'at  the 

the  age 
average 
in  1882, 

wa«  43  >T.ir<i  per  individual  in  iqoi.  This  shnws  a  considerable 
iniprm cinrnt ,  Lii.,  Iv.  but  not  rntmly,  in  ihi'  diminiuion  of  infant 
niurtjlity;  ih'.-  t-xrvrinl inn  r.f  li(c  at  birth  in  Ih^^:,  it  ii  trur,  was 
only  }y  >r.irs  .uul  6  inKritln,  antl  at  thrw  yean  <if  ai-c  5'>  yijrn 
1  tnoatii ;  but  the  increase,  both  in  tile  expectation  o(  Ulc  and  in  its 
•verage  duration,  goea  all  throuih  tlw  di/fcrent  agta. 

OuHpations.— In  the  cenaua  cfl  1901  the  pofiulatHia 
flf  age  (both  male  and  fetnate)  was  divided  as  foUowi 


penoa  was  52  years  ana  11  monuia,  03  years  ana  3  moatoa' 
a«  el  three  years,  52  yean  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  44  ycara  at  t 
M  twcaty^our,  ao  years  at  the  age  of  forty :  wiute  tke  a 
perioil «  life,  «liKh  was  3$  years  3  months  per  individaal  ir 


ain  professions: — 


latMR  ««criiiae  years 
follows  ak  regards  tite 


Tonl. 

Main. 

AKriculittral  (inrtudim  Irant- 
ing  and  fishing)  .... 

Industrial  

Commerce  and  transport 
(public  and  private  services) 

Domestic  service,  &c. 

Professional  classes,  admini- 
stration, &c  .... 

4.505.736 
1,003.888 

574.»55 

«. 304.34  7 
304.01 2 
t39.«9J 

3.017.393 

885,070 
•71.875 

«5S.»I7 
304.012 

«9.3»9 

3.200402 
1.488,343 

118,818 
402,980 

449.«30 

40,564 

Emigralitm. — The  movrmrnt  of  emigration  miv  be  divided  info 
two  currents,  tcmp.3r.1ry  .iml  pt  rinam  r.; 1  h<-  lurn  ■  t  Roini;  chiefly 
towards  neighbouring  liuro(>can  countrie-.  and  lo  .\ortli  Africa,  and 
coiiii'tinii  of  manual  latiourers,  the  Utter  towards  ti.in  .-oti  anic 
countries,  principally  Brazil,  Argentina  and  tlic  United  States. 
TImm  cottyrants  nmaim  mknui  for  several  years,  even  when  they 
<k>  net  definitively  wwMiJi  thwnatlwi  there.  They  are  composed 

Cindpally  of  peasants,  nnaldlled  workmen  and  otlMr  manual 
bourer*.  There  was  a  tendencv  towards  inriwiml  emigration 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  lotn  century.  The  prif>ripal  causes 
are  the  pro-vth  ol  jsnt,!!; -n.  .ind  tin-  <'M-r-.-upi  ly  of  and  low  r.itci 
of  remuneration  f<ir  iiunuul  lattour  in  variKU*  Italian  provinces. 
Emigration  has,  ho«Tver,  recently  assumed  surli  proportions  as  to 
lead  to  scarcity  of  labour  and  rite  of  wages  in  Italy  itscU.  Italians 
form  afK>ut  half  of  the  total  cmij;rants  to  .America. 


Tcmponry  EmiE;ration. 

Permanent  EmiRration. 

Vear. 

Total  N&  of 
Emigmia. 

Per  every 
100.000  of 
Population. 

Total^Naof 

Per  every 
100.000  of 
Population. 

1881 

l«9« 
1901 

Ii8,iii 

Ml, 668 

333 
3«9 
865 

41.607 

1 755*0 
i5«.S77 

77J 

The  inrre.i'^'d  figures  may.  tn  a  minor  extent,  Iw  dua  tO  better 
registration,  in  consequence  of  the  Uw  of  1901. 

From  the  next  tafal*  will  h«Haa(ktdinnono(catipaiiaaiatha 
years  specified: — 


these  about  tbree-foortha  would  be  adults;  in  the  meantime,  haw 
ever,  the  popuUtion  increases  so  fast  that  even  in  190.J  there  waa  a 
net  increase  in  Sicily  of  20,<xx>  kjuIs:  so  that  fal  tfna  yian  MOifDOft 
workers  were  replaced  by  ^0,000  infants. 

The  phenooienon  oi  emigration  in  Sicily  cannot  altogether  Iw 
explained  by  low  wages,  nrtuch  have  risen,  though  prices  nave  — 
thesaow.  Is  tea  bm  dated  a*  appaieatly  "  •  kind  «f 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904- 

1905. 

N.  Africa  

I' S.  and  C.-ina'la 

Mexico  (Ceritr.il  .\incriLa) 

S  I'll  h  \  rm  1 1  .1 

Amj  and  Occaau      .  . 

181.047 

.'i,4i7 
iS'>.4'JO 

2.060 
74.168 
691 

244.298 

9.499 
124,636 

997 
I5».543 
1.273 

336.066 
«'.77« 
196.723 
766 

85.097 
1.086 

"5.943 

9-4 

20o.3»3 

1.31 1 
78.699 
3,168 

»09.94» 

•4.709 

« 7.1.5  U 

l.Hlti 

74.209 
2.966 

266,982 
11.910 
322,627 

2.(144 
"11.943 

2.715 

Total  .... 

352.791 

533.245 

S3>.S09 

507.056 

477.  «9' 

718.221 

The  figures  for  1905  show  that  the  total  of  7t|I.UI  croigranu  wat 
made  up.  as  rvvanK  nunilwrs,  mainly  by  individuals  from  V'enetia. 
Scily.  Carniviui  I.  Putlniont.  Cilabria  and  the  Abrutii;  while  the 
percentage  uuh  hiRhe-tt  in  Calabria  (4-44),  the-  Abruxxi,  Venclia, 
Pjiilicata,  the  Matche-..  Sicily  (2-86),  Ciiniunia,  Piedmont  (2  02). 
TuKany  gives  I '2o.  Laiium  I'l^  Apulia  only  1  02,  while  Sardinia 
■ilh  0>M  %  occupies  an  exceptional  pontion.  The  figure  for  Sicily. 
vMcli  IMS  106.000  in  1905,  icached  ia7/wo  <■>  i9(*  U  S  %).  and  ol 


Agriculture. — .^ccur:ite  st.itis:Irs  with  rcfjard  to  the  area 
occupied  III  tlilTeren:  forms  of  cullivaliuti  axe  didicuit  to  obtain, 
both  on  acrount  of  their  varied  and  piecemeal  character  and 
from  the  lack  of  a  complete  cadastral  survey.  A  complete 
survey  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  i&t  of  March  1886,  but 
many  years  must  elapse  before  its  complettoo.  The  law,  however, 
enabled  provinces  most  beavfly  bufdcned  by  land  tax  10 
celesate  their  ponioa  «f  the  aurvcf^  and  to  ptodk  by  the  teaMcaa- 
flieiit  of  the  tax  oa  the  new  baai.  Aa  idea  of  the  effecta  of  the 
stirvey  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  assessments  in  the 
four  provinces  of  Mantua,  Ancona,  Cremona  and  Milan,  which 
formerly  amounted  to  a  t  oul  of  £1 ,4  5^  ,696,  are  now  £3,788,080,  an 
increase  of  Of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  70,793,000  acres, 

7i°o  .Tfc  cLiwd  .M  "productive."  The  unproductive  area 
comprises  16%  oi  tJae  total  area  (this  includes  4%  occupied  by 
lagoons  or  matTthea,  lad  1*75%  of  the  total  area  susceptible  of 
htt^uatitm  Of  imprownent  by  dndaofe.  flctwcea  i88«  and 
igeeoiwrfi^eooyooowiaiaeatoathhhylheiomaMaat).  The 
uncultivated  area  is  13%,  lUi  iadllito  3*Se%  of  the  total 
susceptible  of  culUvatioa. 

The  cuUhMad  area  awy  be  divided  Into  five  aparfaa  rcnoni  er 
toocs,  named  after  the  variety  of  tree  culture  Wbtch  floutlshes  ia 
them.  (1)  Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  the  first  xonc  is  that  of 
the  agfWHi  (oraiq;ea,  lenuma  and  similar  fruits).  It  oonprises  a 
great  part  of  Sicily.  In  Sardinia  it  extends  along  the  southern  and 
»e^>tern  roasts.  It  predominates  along  the  Ligurian  Riviera  from 
Hordi;;her.i  to  Spezia,  and  on  the  .Xdii.stir,  near  San  Bcnetlctto  dd 
Tronto  and  Gariiano,  and.  criAsi;     tl,<-  <.'i  .c  of  the  Ionian 

Snra,  prevails  in  souk  regions  of  Calabria,  and  terminates  around  the 
gulfs  of  Salcmot  Sorrento  and  Naples,  (a)  The  miaa  of  tUmi 
compriaea  the  Internal  Sicilian  valleva  and  part  of  the  nountain 
slopes;  in  Sardinia,  the  valleys  near  the  coast  on  the  S.E.,  S.W.  and 
N.W.;  on  the  mainland  it  extends  fron,  Uguria  and  from  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  Romagna  to  Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Lcuca 
in  .Njiulia,  and  to  Cape  Spartivento  in  Calabria.  Sjme  district*  of 
the  olive  region  are  near  the  lakes  01  upper  Italy  and  in  Vcnclid. 
and  the  icmiories  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  Treviso  and  Friuli.  (3)  The 
riiM  region  begins  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  lhe  Alpine  spurs  and  in 
ihoae  Alniae  valleys  open  towards  the  south,  extending  over  the 
ptainsofLoedwrdy  ana  Emilia.  In  Sardinia  it  covers  the  mountain 
slopes  to  a  oaoaidenble  beit;ht.  and  in  Sicily  covers  the  sides  of  the 
MaJonie  railfle, rtaching  a  level  above  3000  ft.  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Etna.  Tne  Calabrian  Alps,  the  lets  roclry  sides  of  the  Apulian 
Murgie  and  the  whole  length  of  'he  Apennines  .ire  Covered  at 
diRerent  hei|;his,  according  to  tbcir  situation.  TIte  hills  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  Monfcrrato  in  PiednoM,  prod«ioe  the  most  odebralcd  Italiaa 
vintages.  (4)  The  region  of  thetlnult  extends  from  the  vatlevs  to 
the  hl^h  plateaus  of  the  Alps,  along  the  northern  slopes  01  the 
Apenmnes  in  Liguria.  Modena,  Tuscany,  Romagna,  llmbria,  the 
Niarches  and  along  the  southern  Apennines  to  tin-  Cdabrian  and 
Sicilian  ranges,  as  well  as  to  the  mountains  of  SanJim  1.  (5)  1  he 
uoodfd  region  covers  tlic  Alps  and  Apennines  .iIxm-  t)je  chestnut 
level.  The  woodsconsist  chiefly  of  pint  ar.d  h.'.zel  u|»  ri  the  Ajiennincs, 
and  upon  the  Calabrun,  Sicilian  and  Sardiiuaii  uiouiuains  of  oalc, 
ilex,  hornbeam  and  limiiar  trecSk 

Belnten  these  regions  of  tree  culture  lie  cones  of  different  hcf^ 
b-iceous  culture,  cereals,  vcgctablea 
and  textile  plants.  The  style  of 
cultivation  varies  according  to  the 
ruiture  of  the  ground,  terraces  sup- 
ported by  stone  walN  being  much 
used  in  mountainous  dl^>trlclv  Cereal 
cultivation  occupies  the  foremost 
place  in  ana  wid  tiaaMiUf  ll 
It  has  jbeea  oa  the  dc^&nt 
1903,  atil  leptetenting.  faewewvM 
advance  on  previous  yeaia.  Whaat 
is  the  most  important  crop  and 
is  widely  distributed.  In  1905  1;. 734.4.11  acrei.  or  al>out  IB''„ 
of  the  total  area,  producetl  151,606.5;!  builicN  of  wheal,  a  yield 
of  only  12  bu>hel»  per  acre.  The  iit.(>iit ation  has.  ho»Tver, 
enormously  increased  since  1882 — from  164,600  to  1,126.368  tons; 
while  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  com  cnltivatioil  has  slightly 
decreased.  Men  in  imporunce  to  wheat  Coom*  malae.  oocupying 
%  of  the  total  atea  of  the  ewatfy.  aad  cultivated  ahaoat 
ere  as  an  alternative  crap.  Tbepcodnctieaofnaiaeiii  1909 
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•nehed  about  <)6jso.<x>o  bushels,  a  illKht  incmw  on  the  av«nfe. 
The  prcxJutlion  oi  iimi^c  i»,  hii<«rvfr.  insuffirKnt,  and  308,7  iq  inn-i 
WiTc  Iiin)i5rtni  in  I9OI — aboui  ci  lul.U-  i  ho  .iinniiiit  ini|>i'rli-il  111  iK'.; 

Kicc  i«  cullivated  in  tow-lving,  nun^t  Umli.  where  tpnng  and 
anmmer  temflcratarM  are  hign.  The  Po  valley  and  llw  maticyt  o( 
Emilia  and  tne  Romafna  aic  bnt  ada^ncd  for  rice,  but  the  area  is 
dimiaUliiHE  on  account  of  ihr  competiiion  of  foreign  rice  and  of  the 
jailOWIfishment  of  the  •oil  by  too  interne  cuhi'-j((on.  Thr  area  it, 
tkunt  0'5  of  the  total  t)f  Italy.  The  area  undiT  rye  is  aUiut  0  5 
4f  the  total,  of  v.hiLh  ^iIh>ui  lud'ifiirijs  lie  >n  the  Al|ii[>c  .iiul  .iii<iiit 
<me-ttlird  in  the  Apt'nninr  zone.  I  he  barley  zone  n  ^;ii),;r.iphK  .illv 
extenaive  but  enibrace'j  nul  nmro  thiin  I  %  'jf  llie  lol.il  jri  1,  of  Iiiifi 
half  ii  iituated  in  Sardinia  and  ^iljr.  Oats,  cuUivdicd  in  the  Human 
1  Tmcas  iMmwM  ia  Apiika.  mm  mui  ilum  ewliuiwcly  for 
I  and  ottk;  The  mnm  «  nts  ctillivitioa  if  1  -5  %  o(  the  total 
The  other  cerea la,  millet  and  panico  sor/^a  {Panuum  ita/icaai), 
have  lott  nwh  of  their  importance  in  conMrqt>cnce  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  maize  ,-ind  rice.  Millet,  however,  is  mil  culiiv.iied  in  the  north 
of  Itjh.  and  i«  uiod  aft  bread  for  agnculiural  labourers,  and  as 
forage  uhcn  mixed  with  buckwheat  {Sorehutn  ttUMralum).  The 
manufacture  of  mjcaroni  and  similar  fooa^luff  is  a  characteristic 
llalun  industry.  It  is  extensively  distributed,  but  cvpcci^lly 
flouriihai  in  the  Ncaaotiua  provinces.  The  e)ir>ort->tion  of  "  cota- 
ioor  putea  "  auk.  nowcver,  from  7100  ton*  to  no  bcttmen  itt> 
and  1902. 

The  cuiti vatkm  of  fonffe  beiteniive  and  it  dhrided  into  the 
categories  of  temporary  and  perenniaL    The  temporary  includes 

vctcnes.  puis*-,  lupine,  clover  and  trifolium;  and  the  perennial, 
meaflow-trrfoil.  lupu.elb.  sulla  (llfdysarum  coronarium),  tucernc- 
and  d.iriu  l.  1  he  ri.-tur.»l  Rra-.s  meadows  arc  exiensi\x,  and  hay  is 
Krown  alt  over  the  ruuntry,  but  ct^pciially  in  the  Po  valley.  Pasture 
occupies  about  30%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  of  which 
Alpine  poatorta  occupy  t-is'/-  Sced-bearin(t  vegetabte*  are 
eompnnuvely  icarce.  The  pnncipal  are:  white  beans,  largely 
lUOWiMtiJ  by  the  worfcing  daaan:  Icntib,  much  less  cultivated  than 
beans:  and  Rrtvn  pens,  larRtly  consumed  in  Italy,  and  exported  as 
a  «■  rills;  v.'mtabli-.  (  hirU-ix'.as*-  arc  cxtetifivcly  cultivated  in  the 
soul  liern  provinces.  Horse  beans  are  grown,  especially  in  tlie  south 
and  in  the  larpr  islands;  lupine*  arc  also  p'own  lor  fodder. 

Among  tuberous  vegetable*  the  potato  comes  6r>t.  The  area 
occupho  ii  ehot  0-7%  of  the  whofeof  thecotmwy.  Tivnipa  are 
frown  ptindpnllir  in  tnt  central  provineea  m  an  amrnMiwe  crop  to 
wheat.  They  yield  as  much  as  11  tons  per  acre.  Beetroot  (Beta 
Widtarit)  is  used  as  fodder,  and  yields  alKiut  10  tons  per  re.  hui-ar 
beet  Isextensively  grown  to  stifply  the «.uK.ir  factories.  In  i&';8-i899 
there  were  only  lour  sugar  I.k  torics,  wiih  an  ouijuit  o!  5972  tons; 
tn  1005  there  were  thirty-three,  with  an  output  of  93,916  tons. 

Market  rardenlng  is  carried  on  both  near  town*  Mid  vilbge*, 
where  ptoducts  find  leady  sale,  and  along  the  gfMt  nliiMv*,  on 
account  of  transport  facilities.  Roow  it  an  cnoeption  to  tke  loniMr 
rtHe  and  imports  garden  produee  laffdjr  frwM  tb*  udgMjeurhood  of 
Naples  and  from  Sardinia. 

Among  the  chief  industrial  plants  is  tob.^cco,  »  hirh  >;rows  wher-^ver 
suital  k-  Mil  exi<!».  Sir»ce  toturco  is  a  Kovernmrnt  moiiofvily,  its 
cultivation  is  s.iibjpct  to  official  conce5.sio;iv  and  pre-ciifUions. 
txpenmcnts  hitherto  made  show  lh,«t  the  cultivation  cA  Onenlal 
tobacco  may  profit.ibl-,  !«■  <  xtewM  in  Italy.  The  yield  for  1901 
was  S5j8  ton*,  but  a  lir^c  increase  toolc  place  flubscquenily,  eleven 
million  new  plants  having  been  atUed  in  •outhcm  Italy  in  1905. 

The  chief  textile  plants  ate  hemp,  flan  and  cotton.  Hemp  is 
largely  rultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Fermr;i,  Boloena.  F<;ill. 
Ascoli  Piceno  and  ("jM-rta.  B>  lor;na  hemp  i*  »[iciijlly  valued. 
Flax  covers  about  Ifjfi.im  ai  re-,  with  .1  "lutt,  in  litre,  .imounting 
V>  about  id.o'O  tons..  Coui.fi  {Onuypium  krrlx],-ftim),  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  IQth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Continental 
blockade,  and  again  wiring  the  American  War  of  Secession,  was 
largely  cultivated,  h  now  grown  only  in  parts  of  Sicily  and  in  a  few 
aouthcm  provinces.   Sumach,  liquorice  and  madder  are  alM)' grown 

the  south. 

I   The  vine  is  culliv.ited  throughout  the  lenjj'-h  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
but  »  hile  in  4<iiiie  of  the  ili'tri  :  ^  if  t!    Mjuth  and  centre  it  occufiics 
from  JO  to  lo'lo  of  ilie  <  uli iv,ite<)  ar<  »,  in  •■i:m%-  of  the  northern 
provinces,  §uch  as  Sondrio,  Belluno,  Gri'--)lo.  \r  ,  the  average 
only  about  1  or  The  methods  of  cultivation  are  vancd:  but 

tbe jilanling  of  tbe  vines  by  themselves  in  ions  <w»a  of  imjfniftcant 
biMiet  to  the  CTi'eptlon.  In  Lombordy,  Emilia.  Romagna.  Tbscany, 
the  Marches,  trmhria  aitd  the  southern  provinces,  thry  are  trained 
to  trees  which  are  either  left  in  their  nntural  stale  or  subjected  to 

finininc  .ind  |v,!lirdinq.  In  Cnmpani,!  the  vines  arc  allo»-(-d  to  climb 
rf'ly  Xn  the  (■■p-:  'i(  till-  |i  ir->.  In  t!>e  r,-»,t  of  Italy  the  cli:>  .md 
the  tn.inlc  .ire  the  irf<<i  mainly  employed  as  supports.  Artificial 
props  ol  several  kinds — wires,  cane  work,  trellis  work,  &c. — arc  alio 
in  use  in  many  districts  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome  canes  are 
almost  exclutivrly  emplomd).  and  in  some  the  plant  b  pmnitted 
to  trail  along  the  grounil.  The  vintage  takes  place,  acoirdtng  to 
locality  and  clinwte,  from  the  beginning  of  S-ptemoerfothe  beginning 
of  November.  The  vine  has  been  attacked  by  the  OiJiium  Tuekert, 
the  Phylioxm  tatlatrix  and  the  Prronn^pora  tUuela.  which  in 
rapid  sucression  wrought  grvat  havoc  in  Italian  vineyards.  Amcrie.in 
vines,  are.  however,  immuae  and  have  l>cea  larg dy  adopted.  The. 


production  of  wine  in  the  vintage  of  1907,  which  waa  extraordinarfly 

ahund.int  all  over  the  ci>untry,  was  estimated  at  1232  million  gallooa 
:si>  rmlliiiu  tii^  toluic!.).  the  average  fur  iycii-1903  being  aome  35a 
iiuUion  gallons  less;  ol  this  tbe  protxible  home  coASumption  was 
estimated  at  rather  over  half,  while  a  camidcrable  amount  remained 
over  from  1906.  The  exporutioa  ia  1902  only  reached  about  45 
million  galkms  (and  even  that  is  double  the  average),  while aac^uaJly 
abundant  vintage  in  France  and  Spain  rendered  the  exportation  of 
'  the  l.ahnce  of  1907  impovsible,  and  fiscal  regulation!  rendered  the 
distillation  of  the  superfluous  anvount  difficult.  The  qualitv,  too, 
j  ottiiij;  to  liad  wrather  at  the  tiire  of  vintage,  was  not  good;  Italian 
1  »  itie.  u,.l<-\d,  r.(  vtr  i,  sutlii  u  iitlv  -.^.rfxl  to  Compete  with  the  brst  wines 
of  other  countries,  especially  l-rancc  (though  there  is  more  opening 
for  Italian  wines  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  type);  nor  wiO 
many  kindaof  it  stand  keeping,  partly  owing  to  their  natural  qualitica 
and  panly  to  the  insumcient  care  devoted  to  their  preparation. 
There  has  bcen  some  improvement,  however,  while  some  of  the 
heavier  white  wines,  noticeably  the  .Mars.ila  of  Sicily,  have  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  1  he  area  cultivate' I  as  wneyards  has  incrr.iM'd 
enormously,  from  about  4,'>4o,o'jo  ai  n id  9,h,io,(xiO  acres,  or  al">ut 
14',)  o(  the  total  area  of  the  country.  U\ cr-)>ro<luction  aecni.s  thus 
to  be  a  considerable  danger,  and  improvement  of  quality  is  rather 

to  be  sought  af  Mr.  This  ana  t 
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abice  1904. 

Next  to  cercatoand  the  vine  the  most  important  object  ti  cultiva* 
tion  is  the  olive.  In  Sicily  and  the  provinces  of  Reggio,  Catanuro, 
Cosenzj  and  l-ecce  this  tree  flnurivliis  without  «lKlter;  as  far  north 
as  Komc,  .'\i;uila  and  leramo  it  rif^i:irr»  r.rily  ihe  '.li.;hii-s|  (.rritx  I  i.>n; 
in  the  r>'>t  ol  the jK-nin'.ula  it  run  -  the  ri>.k  ol  damage  by  frost  tvi-ry 
ten  years  or  so.  1  he  pr. ijiuriiiin  nf  g  round  under  oliVi->  i«  Imm  JO  tO 
36%  at  Porto  Maunzio,  and  in  Kcggio,  Lccce,  Ban,  Chieli  and 
Leghorn  k  awiages  frana  10  to  19%.  TbnMighaut  Piedmont. 
Lombardy.  Venetia  and  the  giaater  part  of  Emiw.  the  tree  is  01 
little  importance.  In  the  olive  there  is  great  variety  of  kinds,  and 
the  metnods  of  cultivation  differ  grcativ  in  different  districts;  in 
Bar!.  Chieti  and  Letce,  for  instance,  there  are  regular  woods  of 
nothine  but  olive-trees,  while  in  middle  h.ily  there  are  olivc  orch.-rds 
with  the  interspaces  occupied  by  crops  of  \arious  kinds.  The 
Tuscan  oils  from  Lucca,  Csiici  and  Ituti  are  considered  the  best  in 
the  world;  those  of  Bari,  Umbria  and  western  Liguria  rank  next. 
The  wood  of  the  olive  to  also  uaad  lor  the  manufactura  of  mal 
articles.  Tbe  oUve-fitMring  aica  occnpies  about  3-S  %  of  die  total 
area  of  the  country,  and  the  crop  In  1905  producetfaDout  75,000.000 
gallons  of  oil.  Tlie  falling  off  ol  the  crop,  especially  in  1899,  was  due 
to  liad  seasons  and  to  insects,  notably  the  Cy<lo<entum  idtotinum, 
and  the  Dacu%  oteae,  oroil  lly,  h  h.ivr-  r.iva>;r(l  tlic  olive-yard*, 
ar>d  it  is  notic4sible  that  lately  good  and  bad  seasons  teem  to  alter- 
nate; betwevn  1000  and  190^5  the  crops  were  alternately  one  half  of, 
and  equal  to,  that  of  the  latter  year.  With  the  devetopmcnt  of 
agriciilunal  hnowtodlM,  notabk:  improvement*  have  been  cfTectcd 
In  the  manafacttm  01  oO.  The  stesm  milU  gi\-e  the  best  results. 
The  export  trade,  howevrr,  is  decrensing  considerably,  while  the 
home  consumptKui  ii  increa»ing.  In  KK't.  ".**5  imixrial  tuns  of  oil 
were  shifuvs-d  from  Gallipoli  for  abroad— two-thirds  to  the  L'liited 
Kingdom,  one-tliird  to  Russia — and  666  to  Italian  ports;  while  in 
1904  th<!  figures  were  reversed,  1633  tuns  going  to  Italian  ports, 
and  only  945  tana  to  Jonigii  MNa.  The  otiiir  pHndpol  poit  of 
shipping  is  CiolaTat>ro,,90m.N.N.E.  of  RCfftlo^bbfia.  A'certain 
amount  of  linsecd-cnl  is  made  in  Lombarav,  Sicily,  Atvulia  and 
Calabria;  cnlia  in  Piedmont,  Lomlnrdy,  Venetia  ana  Emilia: 
.and  ra-,ti>r  <.i!  in  Wnctiaand  Sicily.  The  product  topflncipaUy  used 
for  indu-tri  d  vuriMKCs,  and  paray  la  the  pfe|iai*tiOii  of  fboa.  bat 

the  anioimt  i'.  dicre-asing. 

The  <  iihivalion  of  oranges,  lemons  and  their  conveners  frr.ll.-,-. 
lively  designated  in  Italian  by  the  term  agnimii  i*  of  comparatively 
nodcm  datOk  the  iniroductioa  of  the  Cunu  JMeradia  being  prababqr 
dtw  to  the  Anba.  Sicily  to  the  chief  centro  el  cultf  vatlor^he  area 
occupied  by  lemon  and  orange  orchards  in  the  province  of  Palermo 
alone  having  incnsased  from  11,525  acre*  in  Ifij  i  to  5;,.t4o  in  1874. 
RegRio  Cabbria,  Catanznro.  Co>enza,  Leece,  Salerno.  NnpU-s  and 
Ca-crt.n  are  the  contiin  r.t.d  (iroMiuis  which  come  tH-xt  after  Sicily. 
Ill  Sjrdiiiia  the  cultisaunn  is  i  xtensise.  but  rereivts  lilllo  attention. 
Both  crude  and  concentrated  lime-juice  is  exiwjrted,  and  eswni i.il 
oils  are  extracted  from  the  riml  o<  the  ayumt,  more  particularly  from 
tliat  of  the  lemon  and  the  bctgamot.  In  northern  and  ccntial  luly, 
except  in  the  province  of  Brcaria,  the  egrvaif  are  almost  aonouneat. 
The  t  rees  ate  pbnted  on  irrigated  toil  and  1  he  f mi  t  gat  herrd  between 
November  and  August.  Considerable  trade  is  done  in  apo  di  limemt 
or  lemon  extract,  which  forms  the  basis  of  citric  acid,  Kxtmrtion  is 
extrn-iv  ly  1  iirte<l  nn  in  tlie  provinces  of  MesMn.'J  and  Palermo. 

Amon,;  other  fruit  trees,  apple-trees  have  special  imporl.inrti 
Almonds  are  widely  cultivated  in  Sicily,  Sirdini*  and  the  southern 
provinct.<s:  walnut  trees  ihroughout  the  peninsula,  thnr  wood  being 
more  important  than  their  frail ;  haael  nuts,  li^  pnddy  pcara  (used 
in  the  soMh  and  the  istonds  for  hedge*,  their  frvit  being  a  minor 
consideration),  peaches,  pears,  Imust  beans  and  pi«iarhio  outs  are 
among  the  other  fruits.  The  mulberry-tree  {ilorut  alba),  whose 
leaves  serve  as  f<>r«f  for  vilkworms.  b  cultivated  in  ewry  region, 
con'-ideraMe  prr.t  ri  ■<  h  in.;  liecn  made  in  it'*  cultivation  and  in  the 
rearing  of  stlkwortas  uokc  i8$o.  Silk  warm- reanag  establishnM.-nta 
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of  importance  now  exist  in  the  Marcfif*,  Umbria,  in  the  Abrujtii, 
Tuicany.  Piedmont  and  Venetia.  Tbe  chtel  ulk-producing  provinces 
are  Lombardy.  Venetia  and  Piedmont.  Duriaf  "M  peiiod  l9a>-i9oa 
the  average  annual  production  of  lilk  cocooM  wu  S3.S0O  toot,  ana 
of  silk  S20O  tons. 

The  great  variety  in  pkyncal  and  social  conditions  throughout 
the  peninsula  gives  corre»ponding  variety  to  the  mrthi-)fls  of  aRrirul- 
tuic.  In  the  rotation  of  crops  there  is  an  amazing  diversity — shifts  uf 
two  years,  three  years,  four  years,  »ix  ycjnt,  .ind  in  iiunv  ascs 
whatever  order  strike*  the  fancy  of  the  farmer.  The  fields  of  1  uM.iiiy 
for  the  most  part  bc^r  wheat  one  year  and  maiM  the  next,  in  per- 
petual interchanges,  relieved  to  tome  extent  by  creca  crop*.  A 
•imilar  method  prevails  in  the  Abruiti,  and  in  tne  provinces  of 
SalmOt  Benevento  and  AvclHno.  In  Lombardy  a  tix-year  ^hift 
bcominon:  either  wheat,  dover,  maize,  rice,  nee,  ncc  (the  last 
year  manurctJ  with  lupines)  or  maize,  wheat  followed  by  clover, 
dover,  clover  jsluLiKhcd  in.  and  riie,  riee  and  rice  manured  with 
lupines.  The  r.imlian  region  is  one  where  reRuIar  rotations  arc  best 
observed— 4  common  shiit  Lim^  ^T.nn,  iti.T.^e,  clover,  beans  and 
vetchca.  &c>  grain,  which  has  the  disadvantJKe  of  the  grain  crops 
HlftllriiHg  m»  Ollwr.  In  the  pruvmcc  ol  Naplo,  CMCrta.  &c., 
the  mtfliod  of  tMvn  m  widely  adopted,  the  ground  often  beinv  left 
ia  tbit  ftate  (or  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  and  in  some  paru  of  Sicily 
there  is  a  ncular  interchange  of  fulow  and  crop  year  by  year.  The 
following  tcnenie  indicates  a  common  Sicilian  method  of  a  type  wl.ich 
hai  rnany^  varieties:  fallow,  grain,  grain,  pasture,  pasture-mother 
two  divisions  of  the  area  following  the  same  order,  but  beginning 
respectively  with  the  two  years  of  grain  and  the  two  of  pasture. 

Woods  and  forcsU  play  an  important  part,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  the  soil  and  to  the  chanurter  of  the  water- 
Wood*  counea.  The  chestnut  is  of  great  value  for  its  wood  and 
its  fruit,  an  article  of  popular  consumption.  Good  timber 
is  f  urnisheil  by  the  oalc  and  beech,  and  pine  and  fir  forests 
of  the  Alp*  and  Apennines.  Notnithstanding  the  ellurts 
of  the  government  to  unify  and  co-ordinate  the  forest  l.iw»  previously 
existing  in  the  various  states,  deforestation  has  continued  in  many 
regions.  This  has  been  due  to  speculation,  to  the  unrestricted 
pasturage  of  goats,  to  the  rights  which  many  communes  have  over 
the  foTMU,  and  to  •wnic  extent  to  excessive  taxation,  which  led  the 
proprictotB  to  cut  and  sell  the  trees  and  then  abandon  the  ground 
to  the  Treasury.  The  results  are— a  lack  of  water-supply  and_  of 
water-power,  the  streams  becoming  mere  torrents  for  a  short  period 
and  perfectly  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  l.uk  of  a  sufficient  supiily 
of  limber;  the  Jenudation  of  the  s.jil  on  t!ie  llill^,  and,  whrie  the 
valley*  bek>w  have  insufficient  drainage,  the  formation  of  swamps. 
If  the  available  water  powr  «f  Italy,  already  very  considerable, 
be  harnesoed,  coaverted  iiUvChctric  power  (wbicli  is  already  being 
dont  in  some  districts),  and  (wtlWr  increased  by  rcafTorestation,  the 
effect  upon  the  industries  of  Italy  will  be  incalculable,  and  the 
importation  of  coal  will  lie  very  m.Ttcrially  diminished.  The  area  of 
|ore>l  is  al>out  14-3  °i.  of  the  tiii.il.  .u.  i  of  tlie  eh»tnijt-»o<xl5  1-5 
more:  and  its  proiJucts  in  ISV>  were  valued  at  £3.570,000  (not 
ini  lu'liiik;  <  hL-inuts).  A  quantity  of  it  is  really  brushwood,  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal  arid  for  fuel,  coal  being  little  used 
t  lor  manttlacturing  pMiptmii    Forest  nurseries  have  also  been 


tweptlor 
founded. 
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AoucdiaE  to  an  approiiRuite  calculation  the  number  of  head  of 
^    ■     Eve  stock  tn  Italy  in  1890  was  i6,6k),ooo,  thus  divided  :— 
horses,  jaoftool  atKM,   tfiOO/Kto;  mules.  100,000: 
cattle,  SflO»A09;  ttmp,  ^fiOOfiOOt  RMttih  tjkOfiOo; 

swine,  l,8oo.(xx>. 
The  breed  of  cattle  most  widely  distributed  b  that  known  as  the 

Podolian,  usually  with  white  or  grey  coat  atid  enormous  boms.  Of 
the  numerous  sub- varieties,  the  nnrst  is  raid  to  be  that  of  the  Val 
di  Chiana,  where  the  animals  arc  stall-fed  all  the  year  round;  next 
is  ranked  the  so-called  V'.ille  Til>erina  type.  Wilder  varieties  roam 
In  vast  herds  over  the  Tuscan  and  Koman  maremmas,  and  the  corrc- 
inding  districts  in  Apulia  and  other  rei'ii>ns.  In  the  .Miiine 
ritts  there  is  a  stf)ck  distinct  from  the  I'odulian,  gener.iliy  called 
monlamna.  These  animals  are  much  smaller  in  stature  and 
regular  in  form  than  the  Podoliana;  thqr  M  OMiiiiir  htpt  for 
dairy  purp>>es.  Another  stock,  with  no  dose  millet  nearer  than  the 
south  of  1- ranee,  is  found  in  the  plain  of  Racconigi  arid  Carmagnola: 
the  mouse  eoloured  S«i*»  breed  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nlilan;  the  Iirolisc  breed  stretches  south  to  I'.idua  and  Modciia; 
and  a  red  t(J,iled  bn.-ed  n  inii.il  of  Kecsio  rr  I  n.ih  i>  familiar  both  in 
what  were  the  duchies  of  f'arma  and  .\Io<!i  na.  .ind  in  the  provinces 
of  L'dine  and  Trvviso.  In  Sirily  llie  so-called  Mixfica  race  is  of  nolo  ; 
and  in  Sardinia  there  i»  a  distinct  stock  which  seldom  exceeds  the 
wetaht  of  700  Ik  Buffaloes  arc  kept  in  several  districts^  more 
pimcuhrly  of  southern  Italy. 

EnntHWS  flocks  are  possessed  by  professional  shcep^farmers, 
who  pasture  them  in  the  mountains  in  the  summer,  and  bring  them 
down  to  the  plains  in  the  winter.  At  Saluizo  in  Piedmont  there  is 
a  stock  with  nanKir,;  ears,  arrhe<I  face  and  tali  st.iture,  ki  pt  (  if  its 
dairy  qualities;  and  m  the  [iiellesc  the  merino  brce-d  is  maintained 
by  some  ol  the  larger  proprietors.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Alps 
there  arc  many  local  varielu:*,  one  of  which  at  0»*oU  is  tike  tnc 
Scottish  btacklace.  Ligutia  is  not  much  adapted  l«r  sheep  lawiiag 
,«n  «  Iaf|t  .Kalti  but  A  aaabcr  oC  aauU  flecks  torn  mm  to  tkc 


plain  of  Tuscany  in  the  winter.  Wth  the  exception  of  a  few  sub- 
Alpine  districts  near  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  the  great  Lombard  plain 
is  decidedly  unpastocaL  The  Bcigamo  sheep  is  the  largest  breed  in 
the  country:  that  of  Cadoivand  Belluno  approaches  it  in  siae.  In 
the  Venetian  districts  the  farmers  often  have  small  statioaaiy  flocka. 
Throughout  the  Roman  proviitce,  and  Umbria,  Apulia,  the  Abrasrf, 
Basilicaia  and  Calabria,  is  foond  in  its  full  development  a  remarkable 
system  ol  (kistoral  migration  with  the  change  of  seasons  whicli  has 
U-cn  in  existence  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  has  attracted 
attention  as  much  by  iti  p;c  turtiiquenc?ss  as  liy  it  s  Imlust  ri.il  import- 
ance (see  AruxiA).  M«rino  sheep  have  been  acclimatized  in  the 
Abnmi»Ca|iitaaataand  Basilicata.  The  number  of  sheep,  however, 
la  on  the  dfcieaae.  Similarly,  the  number  of  goats,  whkh  arc  reared 
only  in  hilly  regions,  is  decicuiac,  especially  on  account  of  the  exist« 
ing  forest  laws,  as  they  are  the  chief  enemies  of  young  plantations. 
Horse-breeding  is  on  the  increase.  The  state  helps  to  improve  the 
breeds  by  pLicinf;  choi  c  ?1j1'i.)1is  at  the  disj)ON.il  of  private  lineders 
at  a  low  t.irill.  The  exii'irt.if.on  is,  however,  n niiiip<irt.ir.t ,  w  hili'  ihe 
Importation  is  largely  "n  the  iin:re.i  -e,  .jn.  t'i.\  hwr>cs  h,i\;nK  ln-eii 
imported  in  190*.  Cattlc-brccding  varies  with  the  different  regions. 
In  upper  Italy  cattle  are  piindiwlly  nand  ia  pena  and  ataOs;  in 
centml  Italy  cat  i  le  are  allowed  to  ran  Mtf  wiM.  the  ataU  qfatem  being 
little  practised:  in  the  south  and  in  the  idaads  cattle  are  kept  in  the 
open  air,  few  shelter*  being  provided.  The  election  of  shelters, 
however,  is  Encouraged  by  the  state.  Swine  are  extensively  reared  in 
many  provinces.  Fowls  are  kept  on  all  farms  and,  though  methods 
arc  still  antiijuated,  trade  in  fowls  and  eggs  is  rapidly  increasinic. 

In  1905  Italy  eiip<jricd  .32,786  and  imported  17,766  head  i  t  c.uile; 
exported  J3.574  and  imported  6551  sheep;  ex|mrtcd  95,995  and 
imported  1604  swine.  The  former  two  show  a  very  lar|e  dccRav 
and  the  latter  a  large  increase  on  the  export  figures  Cor  iMt.  Tlw 
export  of  agricultural  products  showsa  large  increase. 

The  north  of  Italy  ha*  long  been  known  lor  its  great  dairvdietrictik 
Parmesan  cheese,  otherwise  called  Lodigi.ino  (from  Lodi)  or  grana, 
was  presented  to  King  Louis  Xt  I.  as  early  as  i  j  *).  r'armcian  is  not 
confined  to  the  province  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  all  that  part  of  Emilia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  I'avia,  Novara  and 
Alcssaodria.  Corgonrola,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  town  in  the 
province,  has  become  general  through(>ut  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  "ancient  prox-inees,"  and  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo.  The  ciui  sf  known  as  the  ta,  to-di-cllo  is  pnxluced  in  regions 
extending  from  57°  to  43°  N.  lat.  Ciruvere.  extensively  n\anufactured 
in  Swit/erl.ind  .in. I  Fr.ince,  is  alw  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Alpine 
regions  and  in  Sicily.  With  the  exception  of  Farmcsan,  Gorgocuola, 
La  FontiM  and  Cniyire,  aMst  of  the  Italiwi  dHMseiscoMunwd  in 
the  kwaliiy  of  " 
numercMis  in  north 
in  1889  (114  in  1903)1 
been  introduced. 

The  drainage  of  marshes  and  marshy  lands  has  consideaUy 
extended.  A  law  passed  on  the  aind  of  March  1900  gave  a 
special  impulse  to  this  form  of  enterprise  by  fixing  the  ratio 


Gniyire,  aMet  of  the  Italiwi  dHMseiscoMunwd  i 
Ht  pradoction.  Cb-opciatiw  dairy  farms  ai 
th  Italy,  aad  thnugk  only  abont  hall  as  oany  a 
903)  ai*  better  Mganiacd.  Modera  nwtheds  nay 


or  other  private 


to  over 


npulse  to  this  form  of  enterprise  by  fixing  the  r 
of  expenditure  incumbent  respectively  upon  the  State, 
the  provinces,  the  communes,  and  the  ewa 
individuals  directly  interested. 

The  Italian  Federation  of  Agrarian  Unions  has  greatly  contributed 
to  agricultural  progress.  Government  travdiing  teachers     .  ^ 
of  agriculture,  and  fixed  schciU  of  viticulture,  also  do  good  ^m^^ 
work.    Some  unions  annually  [.urchasc  large  quantities  ' 
of  merchandise  for  their  nvenibcrs.  esijecially  chemical 
manures.  The  impoitatioa  of  madilBcqr  anouatad 
5000  tons  in  1901. 

Income  from  land  has  diminished  on  the  whole.  The  chief 
diminution  haa  taken  place  in  the  south  in  regard  to  oranges  and 
lemons,  cereals  and  (for  some  province*}  vines,  since  1 895.  how  ever, 
the  heavy  import  com  duty  has  caused  a  alight  rise  in  the  income 
from  corn  lands.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  j;eneral  deereane  arc 
the  fall  in  pri<  es  through  lar'  i.;n  1  rjiTi;ict  ■,!  h :  r.  1  t  Iic  1  '.using  of  certain 
markets,  the  diseases  of  plants  and  the  increased  outlay  rvtjuired 
to  ctMnbat  thea,  and  the  growth  of  State  and  local  taaation.  One 
of  the  great  evils  of  lulian  agricultural  taxation  b  its  lack  of  clas> 
ticity  and  of  ad.iptaiion  lolgcMcaaditions.  Taxesarenot  sufficiently 
proportioned  to  what  the  land  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
prwJucc,  nor  sufiicient  allowance  made  for  the  esr.  ptional  conditions 
of  a  southern  climate,  in  which  a  li  «  Km:!-,  id  u  iiher  may  destroy 
a  wliole  crop.  The  Italian  agriculturist  has  come  to  look  (and  often 
in  \;iin)  for  action  on  a  large  scale  from  the  state,  for  iriiKatiDn, 
drainage  of  uncultivated  low-lying  land,  which  may  be  made  Icrtilc, 
ri.-er  regulation,  Ae.;  while  to  tke  small  praprielor  the  state  often 
appears  only  as  a  hanl  and  inconsiderate  tax-gatherer. 
The  rchitions  between  owners  and  till        f  the  toil  are  still 

regulated  by  the  aiKtent  forrtis  of  agran  t;  ict,  which  faavw 

remained  almost  untouched  by  social  and  political  changes.  The 
possibility  of  reforming  these  cont  r.ict  s  in  some  parts  of  the  kiii,^dom 
has  been  studied,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  into  clowr  harmony 

with  the  needs  «  nttional  «iiliivati«n  and  tke  edgenciaa  tt  ■edal 


justice. 

Peasant  proprietorship  is  most  common  in  Lombnrdy  aadFM« 
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of  the  more  open  dtttriet*;  but  In  Itiljr  fetiemlly,  and  espedally  in 

Sardinia,  the  land  is  vcn-  much  subdivided.  The  following  forms  of 
contract  are  mo-st  umhI  m  the  wvcral  region!.:  In  Piedmont  the 
imttx-ldria  (mdayaff  L  thr  Irrzieria,  the  cclonia  parsiaria,  the  hoarui. 
the  schiaitnzi  and  (he  c^'.la,  or  lejw,  are  mo*.t  iitual.  I  r.  li  r 
wwwrfrta  the  contract  eenerally  U»t»  three  years.  Products  an- 
■■Billy  dividad  In  aqnl  praportioM  bctvwa  the  owner  and  the 
tfikr.  Tlw  owner  piiyt  tlie  tssea.  tkfiayt  the  OMt  of  prepmng  the 

EMim).  and  provide*  the  necesaary  implement^  SWck  iMwIly 
longk  to  the  owner,  and,  even  if  kept  on  the  halMnrf^lf  fyitrai, 
is  usually  bought  by  him.  The  iieavinf,  or  meuadro,  provides 
l.ils)ur.  Under  ttrzieria  the  owner  furni-hcs  stock,  im()l<  inc nts  .ind 
s<^.  and  the  tiller  retains  only  onc-lliirri  of  the  nrinripal  prcxiurts. 
In  the  cotonxa  pcttiario  the  fi^.i^-int  exci  ^Jte^  all  the  ai^neullural 
work,  in  return  lor  which  he  is  housed  rcnt-fnx,  and  receives  one- 
■iuk  of  the  oonu  ooa^hM  of  tlw  nniM  and  hsa  a  ■mall  tMiHy  ««(e. 
Tfab  coHttaet  b  MuaBy  rencwtd  fiom  year  to  year.  Tho  kona 
bwlddydifliMCdlaitatworormsof  rotriM  AUMandfac^.  In  the 
former  ca^e  a  pcatant  family  undertake*  all  the  nccetaary  work  in 
return  for  payment  in  mor»e>'  or  kind,  which  varies  aceordint;  lo  the 
rrt)fi;  \n  the  latter  '.he  money  ii'i'l  ihe  ivisrtieiit  in  kr-.d  arc 

fucd  txiorchand.  Schtaxenza,  either  simple  or  with  a  ihare  in  the 
crops,  is  a  form  of  contract  similar  to  the  boaria,  but  applied  princi- 
[ullv  to  large  holdings.  The  waives  are  k>wer  than  under  the  hoatia. 
In  the  oftito.  or  lease,  the  nopnetor  furniahes  •eed  and  the  laipie- 
ments.  Rent  trarlet  according  to  the  quality  of  the  miIL 

In  Lombardy,  betide*  the  mezsadri",  the  lease  is  but  the 

lertieria  is  rare.  The  lessee,  or  farmer,  tills  the  toil  at  his  own  risk; 
usually  he  provides  live  stock,  implements  and  capital,  and  has  no 
right  to  compcniation  for  ordinary  improvemenis.  nor  for  extra- 
ordinary  improvements  effected  without  the  landlord's  consent. 
He  it  obtiijea  to  give  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ments. In  some  places  he  pays  an  annual  tribute  in  grapes,  com  and 
Other  produce.  In  aonia  «  tbe  Lombard  m€taadria  contracts  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  cultivator. 

In  Vcnetia  it  is  more  comnton  than  elsewhere  In  Italy  for  owners 
to  till  their  own  viil.  The  prevalent  forms  of  contract  are  the 
WUtsadria  and  the  lease.  In  Liguria,  alio,  mezzadtia  and  lease  are 
the  chief  forms  of  contract. 

In  Emilia  both  mntadria  and  lea<«  tenure  arc  widely  difTused  in 
IIm  provinces  of  Ferrara,  ReQio  and  Parma;  but  other  special 
farm  of  contract  exist,  known  as  the  fsmigiio  da  tptta,  ooaria, 
Iraerbalf  ohHitati  and  brctriiiinti  disoMitatt.  In  the  famiflio  da 
Sflta  tbe  tiller  receives  a  small  wage  and  a  proportion  of  certain 
products.  The  6<W/to  is  pf  t«o  kinds.  If  the  tilkr  recei\Ts  as  much 
•045  1'"^  P*^  month,  supplemented  by  other  w.i>;e>  in  kimj,  it  is  said 
to  be  boarta  a  salario;  if  the  prim  ifi.il  fjart  of  hti  rtrr.uncration  is  in 
kind,  his  contract  u  caili-d  bocna  n  j/'^j-j. 

In  the  Marches.  Umbna  and  TuM.aiiy,  mfzzadrin  pre\-aits  in  its 
purest  form.  Profits  and  kmet,  both  in  regard  to  produce  and  stock, 
are  equally  divided.  In  some  placet,  howirver,  the  landlord  takes 
two-thirds  of  the  olives  and  the  whole  of  the  grapes  and  tbe  mulberry 
leaves.  Leasehold  exists  in  the  province  of  Cro»eto  alone.  In 
Latium  leasehold  and  farming  by  landlords  prc\'ail,  but  cases  of 
mnza4r;a  ami  ol  "  improvement  farms  "  exist.  In  the  ij,  rj)  Hrmimo, 
or  zone  imniiiluli  Iv  ."iround  Rome,  land  is  as  a  rtile  U  tt  fi.r  pasiur.iKe. 
It  needs,  t'icrdorf,  nirr-ly  -iii-n.!  i  ai  b;,'  yu.irtiians  and  mounted 
overtcert,  or  buUeri,  who  are  housed  and  receive  wage*.  Large 
hndlords  are  usoaHy  repreaented  by  amttM,  or  faeient«b»  direct 
africultaral  operations  and  manage  the  ectatca.  btit  tiw  estate  is 
•mn  let  toa  middtonRaii*oraNmMi<' rfi  camMfiw.  Wherever  corn 
{•cultivated,  leasehold  ptedominates.  Much  oT  the  work  is  dune  by 
companies  of  peavints,  who  come  down  from  the  mountainous 
districts  when  rer,ui.-<.d.  permanent  rc^idrm  o  not  Ix  possible 
©win,;  to  the  malan.i.  .Near  VVllctri  and  Frosmunc  "  improvement 
fariiij  "  prevail.  A  piece  of  uncultivated  lan<l  is  made  over  to  a 
peasant  for  from  30  to  39  years.  Vines  and  olives  are  usually 
pltot«d.  the  landlord  payfai;t«eta««aaodwoetvinfoa<  third  of  the 
pnduee.  At  the  end  01  the  connact  the  trndlwaeiiher  coliivaic* 
Bis  land  himself  or  leases  it,  rrrayinf  to  the  llBptowwr  port  of  tbe 
expenditure  incurred  by  him.  This  icpayment  WMBfelliiKS  ooarisis 
of  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  stanoinjf  cr«>pi. 

In  the  .'XbruMi  .-^v.i  in  .Apulia  lca??e'jo!'l  i»  predominant.  Usually 
teases  ia^t  from  three  to  SIX  years.  In  the  provinces  ol  FoKgia  and 
Lecce  lon^  leases  (i.p  to  twenty-nine  years)  arc  granted,  but  in  theiti 
it  is  explicitly  dr<Ur(.'d  that  they  do  not  imply  enfiUmsi  (perpetual 
leasehold),  nor  any  other  form  of  contrect  cqoivaleiit  to  cofro- 

I)rictor}hip.  J/csao^ria  it  rarely  reaortcd  to.  On  ■ome  «nan  hold> 
ngs,  however,  it  exists  with  contncts  la*ti(>{(  from  two  to  six  years. 
Special  contracts,  known  as  ntomie  immaribilt  and  cdenU  Umpinntt 
are  applied  to  the  lalifondi  or  huge  estate*,  the  owners  of  which  receive 
half  tnc  product",  except  that  of  the  vines,  olivc-treet  and  woods, 
which  he  leases  separately.  "  Improvement  cuntrarts  "  also  exist. 
They  consist  of  long  k*a»es,  under  w.hi;h  the  l.mdlord  shares  the 
costs  of  improvements  and  build*  farm-houses;  also  leases  of  oranee 
•Bd  lemon  mUtm,  two^hiids  of  tbe  prodooe  of  adildi  fo  to  the 
hndlord.  mile  tha  farmer  contribute*  half  the  coel  01  farming 
besides  the  labour.  Leasehold,  varying  from  four  to  six  years  for 
arable  land  and  from  six  to  eighteen  vcars  for  forcbt-Und,  pn-vaiU 


ts  often  paid  in  kind,  and  is  equivalent  to  half  the  prodon  of  flaad 

larvj  and  one-third  of  the  produce  of  bad  Land.  "  Improvement 
contr.»cl»  "  arc  granted  for  uncultualcd  bush  districts,  where  OOO 
fcurth  of  the  prwluce  Koes  to  the  landlord,  and  for  plantation*  of 
li,;  irr,  -.  olive-trecs  and  vines,  half  of  the  produce  of  which  belong* 
tu  the  l.Andk>r(l,  who  at  the  end  of  ten  years  reimburse*  the  tenant 
for  a  part  of  llM  iBaravcmcnt*  cfiectcd.  Other  form*  of  contract 
ate  the  oscmIb  mmairia,  or  sub-lcttinf  by  tenant*  to  under-tenants, 
on  the  aalf-and-half  system;  enfiutut,  or  ifffimtf  Icoecs  at  low 
rent*— a  form  wiuch  has  almost  died  out;  aiiiriaHenMl  Qa  th* 
provinces  of  Caserta  and  Beni-vento). 

In  Sicily  lras«-hold  prevails  under  special  conditions.  In  pure 
leasehold  the  landlord  demands  at  least  six  months'  rent  as  Ruarantee, 
and  the  ('jrduure  "I  any  fortuitous  advantaces.  Under  the  rii^fUa 
lease  the  contract  last*  twcniy-ninc  years,  tnc  lessee  being  oUtgcd 
to  make  intprovcnients,  but  being  sooMtimes  exempted  Irmh  lent 
during  the  arst  years.  /aMs/inoggM  i*  a  form  of  lease  by  which  the 
laodlord.  and  sooKtimes  the  tenant,  make*  over  to  tenant  or  sub- 
tenant the  aowing  of  com.  There  are  various  categories  of  imptili- 
naj-fia,  aecortling  at  irnt  is  paid  in  money  or  in  kind.  Under  mezzadria 
or  mttc.tcria  the  bndlord  divides  the  produce  with  the  farmer  in 
various  proportions.  The  farmer  provides  all  lalxjur.  LalifanJi 
farms  are  very  nunierou*.  in  Sicily.  The  landlord  lets  hi3  land  to  two 
or  more  persons  jointly,  who  undertake  to  restore  it  to  him  in  good 
condition  with  one- third  of  it  **  filimesMs^"  that  h,  Mkm,  eooa  to  bo 
cultivated  tiM  following  year  •eoordinf  to  triennial  PotttM.  Thtm 
le**ee*  are  tmially  spccubtors,  who  divide  and  sab-let  the  estate. 
The  sub-tenants  in  their  turn  let  a  part  of  their  land  to  peasants 
in  metzadria,  thus  creating  a  system  disastrous  txjth  for  agriculture 
an<l  the  peas-im--  M  harvest-lime  the  produce  is  pbr<>d  in  the 
barns  of  the  lessor,  who  first  deduct*  35%  a*  premium,  then  16% 
for  balliUria  (the  difference  bet  ween  com  before  and  after  w  iiiniwui^), 
then  deducts  a  pru(>ortion  for  rent  and  sub^ic*.  to  that  the  portion 
retained  by  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil  is  catremely  meagre.  In  bsd 
yea  r»  t  he  I  liter,  moreover,  give*  up  iced  com  before  begi  nni  n  g  harvest. 

In  Sardinia  landlord-farming  and  leatehold  prevaiL  In  the  few 
case*  of  mrzsodria  the  Tuscan  system  is  foMooad. 

Mines. — The  number  of  mine*  increased  from  589  in  1881  to 
15s..  m  ffi:.  The  output  in  1881  was  worth  about  £j. 800,000,  but 
by  1^95  had  decreased  to  £1.800,000,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  sulphur.  It  afterwards  rose,  and  wa*  worth  more  than 
/3,640,ooo  in  1899,  falling  again  to  £3,1 18,600  in  1903  owina  to  severe 
American  competition  in  sulphur  (aee  Sicilt).  Tha  chisi  niiuieh 
are  sulphur,  in  the  production  of  which  Italv  holds  one  of  the  fiiet 
placet,  iron,  tine,  lead ;  tbe*e,  and,  to  a  smaller  exteat,  copper  of  an 
inferior  quality,  manganese  a/id  antimony,  are  sucoMfufiy  mined. 
The  bulk  of  the  sulphur  mines  are  in  Sicily,  while  the  majority  of  the 
le  i  j  and  zinc  mines  are  in  Sirdinia;  much  of  the  lead  smelting  is 
done  at  Pcrtusola,  near  Genoa,  the  company  formed  for  this  purpose 
hovingocauired  manyof  theSardinna  mtncs>  Inn  Is  niately  mined 
la  Elba.  QuicksUver  and  tin  are  found  (the  btter  in  small  ottantities) 
in  Tuscany.  Boracic  acid  is  chiefly  found  near  Volterra,  where  there 
is  also  a  little  rock  salt,  but  the  main  supply  i>  olitained  by  evapora- 
tion. The  output  of  stone  from  quarries  is  greatly  diminished  (from 
I  .',^r«i.rjoo  tiiri-.,  wirth  {l.Q.^o.ooo,  in  lH()o,  to  H.ijoo.ooo  tons,  worth 
£  1 ,4'<).(K¥i,  in  iS.;<)),  a  circuiimanre  prub-ihly  aitribuialile  to  the 
slackening  of  building  cntcrpri-^-  in  nian\  cilies.  and  10  the  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  stone  for  railway,  tnarttime  and  river  embankment 
works.  The  value  of  the  output  had*  however,  by  1901a  risen  to 
£1.600/100.  repretenting  a  tonnage  of  about  io/)oo,ooo.  There  b 
good_  travertine  below  Tiwii  and  eltewherc  in  Italy;  the  finest 
granite  it  found  at  Baveno.  Lava  is  much  u!«d  for  paving-stones 
in  the  neighljourhfxjd  of  volcanic  districts,  where  pozznlana  (for 
cement )  and  putniiT  stone  a  re  also  important.  Mui  h  ol  Italy  contains 
Pliocene  clay,  which  is  (jockI  for  pottery  and  brickm.iking.  Mineral 
springs  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety. 

Fisheries. — The  number  of  twats  and  smack*  engaged  in  the 
fisheric*  has  considerably  increased.  In  iMt  the  total  number  wa* 
15,914.  with  a  tonnage  of  49->oi-  In  190a  tbcio  ware  33.098  boat*, 
nunned  by  101,730  men,  and  the  total  catrh  was  valued  at  )uM  over 
half  a  minion  sterling — according  to  the  government  figures,  which 
are  certainly  below  the  truth.  The  value  n.i«.  however,  undoubti-dly 
diminished,  though  the  number  of  boats  and  crews  inrrca  -.  s.  M  i>-t 
o(  the  fishin-^  boats  properly  to  called,  sian  from  the  .Adriatic  coast, 
the  coral  Ixiats  from  the  western  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  sponge 
boats  from  the  western  Mediterranean  and  Sicilian  coast*.  Fishing 
and  trstrUng  are  carried  on  chiefly  off  the  Italbn  (especially  Ligurian, 
Amtfbn  and  Tuowaa  coasu;  coral  b  found  pnncipally  near 
Sardinb  and  Sicily,  and  sponges  almost  exclusively  ofl  Sicily  and 
Tunisia  in  the  neighbournood  of  Sfax.  For  sponge  fishing  no 
accurate  statistics  are  avaibble  before  1896:  in  that  year  75  tons  of 
spinges  were  ■-i.ci;rcd,  but  there  has  been  considera L'.c  dirninulion 
since,  or^ly  ;5 1  tiJii%  In  inR  obtaiiicti  in  190J.  A  considerable  proportion 
was  ol.t.iii:<<l  liy  lofei^-n  Lm.iti.  The  island  of  Lampcdusa  may  be 
considereO  its  centre.  Coral  hshiog,  which  fell  off  between  1689  and 
1893  on  acoomiaf  liwteMasHydesingaf  thoSabcBcoial  rcete 
has  greatly  dscieased  siaet  1U4,  when  tke  ■ihiries  nroductd  643 
tons,  whereas  in  1903  they  only  produced  3as  torn.  The  vatur  of 
the  product  has,  however,  proportionately  increased,  so  that  the  sum 
cnbitd  waa  littb  bsib  «hib  bs*  than  half  tha  annbar  af  nn^ 
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was  cmptoycd.  Sardinian  coral  comman<i»  from  Cs  to  /4  per  Uls> 
gramme  (j  tt>).  and  is  murh  more  valuable  than  the  Sicilian 
ci  ral  1  hi.-  S  laci  a  tnls  »irr  .u-iiii  <  loicil  tot  ihritr  winter*  by  a 
di'tic«  o(  1904.  Ihc  fiihrng  it  largely  carried  on  by  boati  from 
Torre  del  Greco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naplea,  where  the  beat  coral  beds  are 
now  exhausted.  In  1879  4000  men  were  employed:  in  1902  only 
juM  over  1000.  In  1907  tnerc  were  ^8  tunny  fnhcrirs,  cmployinf; 
5006  men,  and  5116  ton«  of  fish  worth  {to.wxi  were  caueht.  The 
niain  fisheries  are  in  Sardinia.  Sicily  and  lilba.  Anchovy  and 
sardine  fishing  (the  products  of  *hich  arc  r«xkoiKd  ,1IIl<)n^;  (lie 
ftneral  total)  ate  al^i  of  coniiderable  imponanre,  e.^|>-cially  .ilonj 
Ihc  Li>;urian  and  Tiiitran  coasts.  The  UiRtxjn  fishtrie*  arc  al  -n  0 
great  importarvce,  nvorc  especially  those  oi  Conucchio.  the  l.t^t>tin 
«f  OrbMdki  and  lb*  Mm  Fkcolo  at  Tmm>  Ac  The  dct^-sca 
fifhiaf  boats ia  iywaaaibeiBd  1368,  wkb a  taial  tonnace  o[  16,149: 
too  «  tbeie  weic  cwaMbhiaf  boau aad  ill  ipaaie-aabiiig  boat*. 

TnimlHal  Progrest.—'ntJniusixbi  progicn  of  Italy  has  been 
great  since  iSSo.  Marsy  articles  formerly  imported  arc  now 
made  at  home,  and  M^mc  It.ihan  manufactures  ha\c  begun  to 
cumpctc  in  foreign  m.irkcls.  Italy  has  only  unimportant  li;;nilc 
and  anthracite  mine*,  but  water  power  is  abund.int  and  has  been 
largely  applied  to  industry,  especially  in  general iiiK  ekctrldty. 
The  electric  power  required  for  the  tramways  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  Rome  is  entirely  supplied  by  turbines  situated  at  Tivoli, 
and  tUa  Is  Uw  case  clsewbere,  and  the  bapMSsing  ol  ihis  walcr- 
power  b  capriib  of  veiy  conpdciable  MtcBsnn.  A  ligD  of 
industrial  development  is  to  be  found  iit  the  growing  minbcr  of 
manufactiuinK  companies,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 
Hia  cfciaf  deveiopmeot  has  taken  place  in  mechanical  industries, 
it  lias  also  been  marked  in  metallurgy.  Sulphur  mining 
■applies  larcc  indu-4rics  of  sulphur-rcfinlm'  .irtd  prindint;. 
in  snilr  o(  Aiiurii.in  (ijin[Kti(i<'n.  Very  lallr  pii^  itdii  i> 
made,  most  ol  the  iron  <prr  IxinR  c.\|MrUii,  .iiid  iron 
manufactured  1  cmM\t»  of  old  iron  rt•^nll■lu  J.  I  or  itcvl- 
making  foreqtn  pig  iron  is  chiefly  u»cd.  1'he  manulacturc  of  sleet 
cans,  cankd  on  im  at  Tarai  and  af  uraanla  at  Sa«ona>  bcnn  in 
Italy  in  tUA.  Tin  has  been  nHuiufactnitd  sfaMe  ti9>-  ixad, 
aalfflMiny.  mcrcary  and  capper  are  also  produced.  The  total  salt 
pradnctiaa  in  1903  was  4S8.497  tons,  of  which  348,215  were  produced 
in  the  cuvcrnmcnt  salt  factonc>i  and  the  rest  in  the  free  s.Hli-»orks 
ol  Sully,  (.rr.u  priiv;riss  has  been  ni.idc  in  the  m.uuil.icture  of 
machinery;  locomotives,  railway  «.Tfi;ii,ei.  ek-ctiic  tr.ini  iai*.  &c.. 
and  macninery  of  all  kinds,  arc  now^  lift;ily  made  in  li.ily  iiwlf, 
especially  in  the  north  and  in  the  licighbourbuod  of  Naples.  At 
Twin  tna  maaaiacture  of  motor-cars  has  atuincd  mat  importance 
and  the  F.I.A.T.  (Fabbrica  luliana  AutomobtU  Tonno)  factory  em- 
ploys 1000  workmen,  while  eight  others  empk>y  3780  amongst  them. 

The  text  ite  induMries,  some  of  which  are  ol  ancient  date,  are  among 
those  that  have  most  rapidly  developed.  Handlo<im»and  small  spin- 
f^gf/^  establishments  have,  in  the  filk  industry,  given  place 

to  Urge  establishments  with  St'  im  looms.  Tneproduclion 
of  raw  tillc  at  least  triiiled  itself  betwivn  1875  and  1000,  and  the  value 
of  tbeHlkstwoven  in  Italy,  estimated  in  ibtjo  to  be  ii.ioo.ooo,  is  now, 
an  aoconm  of  the  development  of  the  export  trade,  calculated  to  be 
aimoat  £4x00.000.  Lombardy  (especially  Conw,  Milan  and  Bergamo). 
Piedmont  and  Veneiia  are  the  chief  silk-producing  regions.  There 
arc  se\xTal  public  assay  ofiices  in  Italy  lur  silk;  the  first  in  the  awrld 
was  established  in  Turin  in  1750.  The  cotton  industry  has  also 
rapidly  developed.  Home  products  not  oi;!y  supoly  the  Italian 
market  in  increasing  degree,  but  find  their  way  into  foreign  markets. 
While  imparuiion  of  law  cotton  increases  importations  of  cotton 
thnad  and  of  cotton  stuffs  have  rapidly  decreased.  The  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  industry, 
which  in  1885  was  calculated  to  be  £7.200,000.  was  in  1900,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  in  prices,  about  £12.000,000.  The  industry 
is  chiefly  dcvelcrpcd  in  Lomlurdy.  I'ledmont  and  Liguria:  to  some 
extent  also  in  Campania,  W  nciia  and  Tuscany,  and  to  a  Ic4s  extent 
in  Loiio  (Rome),  Apulia,  l-muia.  ih,.  Marches,  Umbria.  the  Ahruzii 
and  Sicily.  A  government  weaving  school  was  established  in  Naples 
in  1906.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton.  Italian  woollen  fabrics  are  con- 
qucnng  the  home  market  in  increasins  de^;rcc.  The  industry  centres 
chiefly  in  Piedmont  (province  of  Novar.ii.  \'i  n.t'.i  (province  of 
Vkenea).  Tuscany  (Horcnce).  LomUii  'y  iiWL-.ii),  Campania 
(Caterta),  Genoa.  L'mbria.  the  Marches  anj  Rome  To  some  extent 
the  industry  alxi  cxiils  in  Lmilia.  Calabria,  Basilicnia,  the  Abri;/ri, 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  It  lias,  honcver,  a  comparatively  small  export 
trade. 

The  other  textile  industries  (flax,  jute.  &c.)  have  made  notable 
pro^resa.  The  jute  induMry  is  concent  rated  in  a  few  brge  fariories, 
which  from  1B87  onwards  have  more  than  supplied  the  borne  market, 
and  have  be^n  considerably  to  exiport. 

Chrmical  industries  show  an  outpmt  worth  £3,640,000  In  1903  as 
against  £i.oto.orx>  in  1805.  The  chief  products  are  sulphuric  acid: 
flsiiftsfi.  •'^'P*'-'"'  copper,  employed  chiefly  as  a  preventive  of 
certain  maladies  of  tJu'  vine;  carbonate  of  lead,  hyper- 
phosphates  an<l  chemical   manures;  calcium  c.Trliiile;  explosn-e 

jweder;  dynanute  and  otlict  (cxpkmvn.  fbaimatcuUcal  iiidii>tric>» 


as  distinsniished  from  those  above  mentioned,  have  kept  pace  with 
the  (£<ner.il  dcvclopincnl  ol  li.ili.m  .iiiivity.  The  (iruuipjl  pro-luct 
is  {Quinine,  the  manufacture  lA  »  Im  li  h.is  ai.  (|u:ci  i!  1,1 1- .it  icij  -ijilc. 
owing  to  its  use  as  a  specific  against  malaria.  Milan  and  Cjcmu  are 
the  principal  centres,  nnd  also  the  govetwsnt  military  pharma* 
ccutteal  factory  at  Turin.  Other  induaKies  of  a  semi-chemical 
character  are  candle-,  loap-.  ^Jue-,  and  perfume-making,  .ind  the 
preparation  of  india-rubber.  The  bsl  named  has  succeeded,  by 
means  of  ilie  lar^c  establishmen(>  a(  Milan  in  supplying  not  only  the 
whole  li.ilun  m.irket  but  an  ex^xirt  ir.nli. 

The  m,iu  h-making  industry  is  sul.j'  t  l  10  spcci  il  fiM'al  conditions. 
In  ic>oj-ii;oj  ilure  »eic  219  nuieh  Kiilmies  tpCUKrul  tht()ut;ln.e;t 
Italy,  but  cs(x;cially  in  i'iedmont.  Lombardy  and  Veneti-i.    1  lie 

nuatbcr  lua  beea  sedncsd  la  laM  tlian  half  Mce  itg?  by  the  tup- 
preiaion  of  smaller  facioiicB,  wMle  Ike  peodnctJon  baa  Inereaaed 

from  47.690  millions  to  59,741  miUioitl. 
1  he  bceir<xii-sucar  industry  hasattabied  considerable  proportions 

in  Umbria,  the  .Marches,  L,azio,  Vcnella  and  Piedmont  since  1890. 
Ill  l8«>S-l84>i).  5</;2  tons  were  produieil,  wliile  in  l()0$  the  figure 
had  ri!<-n  to  9.i.<;>(>-  1  he  rise  of  the  industry  lias  oecn  favoured 
by  protective  lanfls  and  by  a  system  of  Caciie  Wilidl  allDSra  a  GOB- 
sidcrablc  premium  to  nunufacturcrs. 

Akohoi  has  undergone  various  oscillations,  accordiiut  to  the 
kgidatioo  governing  distilleries.  In  1S71  only  30  hectolitres  were 
produced,  but  in  iii8t  the  output  was  318,000  hcct'jliires.  the 
maximum  hitherto  attained.  Since  then  specbl  laws  have  hampered 
dcvelopmcni.  some  provinces,  as  for  instance  Sardinia,  being  allowed 
to  manufacture  lor  their  own  con-viiniptian  but  not  lor  e\|iort.  In 
other  pans  the  industry  is  subjected  to  an  almost  prohibitive  excise- 
duty.  The  average  production  is  atxiut  180,000  hectolitres  per 
annum.  1  he  sreatest  quantity  is  prcxluccd  in  Lombardy,  Picdmonti 
Venclta  and  Tux.any.  The  quantity  of  ^bccr  is  abont  the  amCk 
the  greater  |urt  of  the  beer  drunk  being  imported  from  Germany, 
nhile  the  picKluctiun  of  artificial  mineral  waters  fias  aooiewttat 
deerea^fd.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  (not  very  large  for  expOIti 
ho\tever)  in  n.Kural  mineral  waters,  vihich  arc  often  excellent. 

fajx-r-niakinK  is  hi).;!ily  lies..  lope.l  in.  the  provinces  of  Novara, 
Caacria,  Milan.  Vicen/a,  Turin,  Coroo,  Lucca,  Ancona,  Genoa. 
Bmciat  Cuneo.  Macerata  and  Salcrnei.  The  tMiad'aaado  paper  at 

FabrianO  is  especiallyr  good. 

Furniiure-nvaking  in  different  styles  !s  carried  on  afl  over  Italy, 
esjM-cLallv  as  a  result  of  the  csiaUishment  of  industrial  schools. 

liach  region  produces  a  special  type,  Venetia  turning  out  imitations 
of  16th-  and  17th  tent  ury  styles.  Tuscany  the  ISth-cenlury  orcinque- 
cenlo  style,  and  the  .Neapolitan  provinces  the  I'oinfx  i  in  style, 
l  urnituie  ailr!  cjbinct-ni.lliiif;   in   Kreat   f.n  1'  u-.:.  jre  1  oO 

particularly  in  Lxmibardy  and  I'iedmont.  ilent-Vktxxl  lacturies  have 
been  cstablishod  in  Venetia  and  L^niia. 

A  diaiaetflriatie  Italian  industry  ts  that  of  straw-plaiting  for 
hai-maleinii  which  is  carried  on^riacip.-illy  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
district  of  rnmo.  In  the  Alpine  villages  of  the  province  01  Viccnu, 
and  in  some  communes  of  the  province  of  Mesaina.  The  plaiting 
i>  <|rne  tiy  country  w.imt  n,  ulnte  the  hats  aiC  Hude  Hp  in  hctorfcSt 
Uoth  pl.iils  and  liatj  are  lart;cly  exporud. 

Tobacco  is  entirely  a  Kovcinmrnt  inonopolv;  the  total  amount 
manufactured  in  1902-190J  was  16.599  tons — a  fairly  constant  figure. 

The  hncs*  glam  is  made  in  Tiucany  and  Veaetias  Vcnetiaa  glaM 
is  often  coloured  and  of  artistic  form. 

In  the  various  ceramic  arts  Italy  was  once  unrivalled,  but  the 
ancient  tradition  for  a  long  time  lost  its  primeval  impune,  Tba 
works  at  Vinovo,  which  had  fame  in  the  iSih  century, 
came  to  an  untimely  end  in  i8;o;  thoK-  of  C.i>u!S  (in 
the  Abruzii),  which  have  In^en  revived.  v»ire  Mip|il,uHc<J  tHf. 
by  Charles  lll.'s  establishment  at  Capofliir.oTUi .  17,^0, 
which  after  prtxiucing  article*  of  surprising  execution  was  closed 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  Aim  ulace  now  belongs  to  the 
Delia  Doccia  arerinat  Plofcnce.  Fnundcd  in  17,^  by  the  man^uia 
Carlo  Chsori.  they  maintained  a  reputation  of  the  very  highest  kind 
down  to  about  two;  but  since  then  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
their  younRcr  rivals  in  other  lands.  They  still,  however,  are  com- 
mercially successful.  Other  cill''s  where  ine  ceramic  inilustrics  keep 
their  ground  are  Pcsaro,  Gubbio,  Facnz.i  (whose  name  long  a^o 
became  the  distinctive  term  lor  the  finer  kind  of  iKjitcr's  viotk  in 
France,  jaicntt),  Savona  and  Albissola.  Turin,  ^tondovi,  Cuneo, 
CaMcllamontc,  Milan,  Oiescia,  Sascuolo,  Imola,  Rimini,  Perugia, 
Castelli.  &c.  In  all  these  the  older  styles,  by  which  these  placea 
became  famous  in  the  I6ih-i8th  centuries,  have  been  revived.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  praductioa  of  the  finer  wares  amounts 
on  the  averas*  to  £ifoauooo  per  aamtm.  The  nider  branches  of  iba 
an— the  manag  «  tilea  ana  common  «aics->«ic  pretty  gcaetally 

diffused. 

The  jeweller's  art  rcceiMfl  larpc  cnco-jr;;L:'.  nt  in  a  country 
which  liad  so  many  independent  courts;  but  nuvvhtie  has  it  attained 
a  fuller  dewlopment  than  at  Rome.  A  vast  variety  of  trinkets— in 
coral,  gfam.  bva,  Ac— is  exported  from  Italy,  or  carried  a»ay  by 
the  anaual  host  of  1  outiitt.  The  copying  of  tn*  paintings  of  the  old 
maaim  Is  becoming  an  art  iitdustry  of  ao  mall  awrcaatilc  iaqiort* 
anre  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

Ihe  prculaciion  of  mosiics  is  an  industry  still  carried  on  v>Ilh 
much  succcM  in  Italy,  wbicJi  iadoud  raaki  caccediagly  high  in  the 
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depvtiiMM.  Tilt  trMtwgHkf«rtk«ViirieMmcmKfaiIlv  fat  

(■lare  Uttn  17,000  diMinct  tintt  arc  employed  ia  thcwpnauctions). 
•ad  (km  an  many  other  cstabtiahnu  iu»  in  Room.  Tm  Florentine 
mucaks  arc  perhapi  better  known  abroad;  they  are  compoMtl  of 
larger  pieces  than  the  Roman.  Those  o(  the  Venetian  anu<(s  arc 
remarkable  for  t  he  boUiwat  oi  their  caloufiiig.  Then  ia  a  tendency 

towards  the  [o^crit(  flf  iMrisifl*  IMW  faitatlfai^lMMMldng, 

Uneu-weavtAS.  ik-c 

ef  the  Working  Qasses.—Tbe  condition  of  tbe 
I  a«ricultuni  hboiwm(who  coitttitateoiie4lunlo(  the 
liopahtioQ)  is,  CMcpt  In  tmne  iegioiii»  bud,  and  in  pbccs 

absolutely  misenUe.  Much  light  wu  thrown  upon  thdr  position 
by  the  agricultural  inquiry  (iiuhUsIa  agnria)  completed  in  18S4. 
The  large  nuniLLrs  of  crriif^rants,  •aIid  arc  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
rural  classc.i,  furnish  another  proof  of  poverty.  The  terms  o( 
agrari.tn  contracts  and  leases  (except  in  districts  where  mescadria 
prevails  in  iu  cs»cnli«l  form),  arc  in  nuny  regions  disadvantageous 
to  the  labotifoib  "ho  suffer  from  the  obligation  to  provide 
fumntMs  lor  ptgroMBt  of  fcatf  te  lepiunt  «C  Med  com  and 
lor  the  diviiioii  of  products. 

It  «W  mif  at  tbo  doso  of  the  19th  century  that  the  true  C3u«c 
of  aialaria— the  coa««yaim  o(  the  infection  hw  the  bite  of  the 
AnopktUi  tlaritiv  wa>  diacovcrcd.  T hi*  mosquito  does 
not  a*  a  ruto  enter  the  Urge  towns;  but  low-lying  coast 
districts  and  ill-drained  pUins  are  especially  subject  to  it-  Much 
has  It-c-ii  done  in  kct-pinK  out  the  iniccti  by  fine  wire  tKtting  placed 
on  thi-  w  indous  an<l  the  d<.wr»  o(  houses,  especially  in  the  railway- 
IBCn's  co(URi-s.  Ill  the  state  took  up  the  vilc  of  quinine  at  a 
price,  manufacturing  it  at  the  central  military  pharmaceutical 
Ttoio.  &MkiiGs  ahmv  tho  dMbmoo  ptodooid  by 


Fia-iiitijl  Year. 

I^Mindt  of 
qofaibesold. 

Deaths  by 

MaUria. 

1901-  1903 

1902-  1903 

1903-  1904 

1904-  1905 

1905-  1906 

1906-  1907 

4^33 
45.591 

9.908 

8,S0t 
7.W 

4.875 

The  profit  made  by  the  stale,  whirh  i?  entirely  devoted  to  3 
apocial  fund  for  means  ajainit  m  liri.i.  amounted  in  these 
five  years  to  £41.759.  It  has  bc«Ti  rM.itili-hcil  that  two  j-jjniin 
pastilles  a  day  arc  a  sutricient  proi;!iyl.\c  iir :  .\iu\  tlic  proprietors 
of  malarious  estate*  and  contractors  for  public  works  in  malarious 
diltfkis  am  bonad  by  Inr  to  piovida  wttcieAt  quinine  for  their 
wwluiw.  deotb  for  mat  of  tbb  pncantion  coming  under  the  pro- 
viaioas  of  tho  worfcmen'a  compensation  act.  Much  haa  ako  been, 
thoogh  nmch  remaiiw  to  be,  done  in  the  way  of  bonificttmutrio,  i>. 

aer  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  (generally  fertile)  low-lying 
hitherto  malariuus  [  l.iins. 
!n  Vetu'tia  the  lives  of  t!;e  small  proprirtors  .ind  of  the  s-ibricd 
peasants  arc  often  cxtremtlv  miserable.  1  here  an<l  in  l.omb.irdy  the 
disease  known  as  ptUaira  is  most  widely  difTuscd.  The  disease  is 
duotopoiaoniacbyiMao-oqcanismt  produced  bjr  deteriorated  maize, 
and  can  be  combated  by  care  in  ripening,  drying  and  storing  the 
maire.  The  most  recent  statistics  snow  the  disease  to  be  dimmish- 
ine.  Whereat  in  18S1  there  were  104,067  (i6-2<)  per  looo)  peasants 
afnicted  by  the  disease,  in  1899  there  were  only  71,603  fio-30  per 
1000)  peasants,  with  a  nxaximoffl  of  39.8J*a  (.14\?-  P*"''  looo)  neasants 
in  Venetia,  and  19,557  (i>-9p  per  1000)  pea^nis  in  l^mbaruy.  The 
decrease  of  the  disease  is  a  aircct  result  of  the  cfTorts  made  to  (»mbat 
it,  in  the  form  of  special  hospitab  or  p^apasari,  economic  Idtcbens, 
niral  bakeries  and  maixe>drying  oMaMalMBMtai.  A  bill  for  the 
better  prevention  of  pellagra  «ns  Intndaeed  in  tho  spring  of  1902. 
The  deaths  from  it  dropped  in  that  year  to  1376,  fram  3054  in  tho 
previous  year  and  37M  in  1900. 

In  Liguria,  on  account  of  the  comparative  raritv  of  lar|{c  estates, 
agricultural  latxjurrrs  arc  in  a  Ix  ttcr  i-m  iliii  in.  Men  earn  Ix-tween 
la.  3d.  and  2s.  id.  a  day,  and  wo:nrn  from  5d.  to  bd.  In  Kroilva 
the  day  labourers,  kaowa  as  disolMigati,  earn,  on  the  contraiy.  low 
waRcs,  out  of  which  they  have  to  provide  for  shelter  and  to  lay  by 
•omething  against  unemployment.  Their  condition  is  roiterablc. 
In  Tutcany.  however,  the  prevalence  of  mtxtairia,  properly  so 
caltol,  has  raised  the  Litmun-rs'  position.  Yet  in  some  Tuscan 
provi;ice5,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Grasaeto,  where  malaria  rages, 
labourers  arc  organised  in  panics  under  "  corporals,"  who  undertake 
harvest  work.  They  nro  poverty-stricken,  ami  easily  fall  victims 
to  fever.  In  the  Abruzzi  and  in  Apulia  both  regular  and  irregular 
workmen  are  enga  ged  t»y  the  year.  The  tttratori  or  rifralaii  (faoors) 
feccive  iUo  a  year,  frith  a  alig^  iotcrast  In  the  proftut  tho  Stock- 
>  hardly  cam  ia  woooy  oail  kiod  b%i  iboninleMsnoadiiMlaPi 

'  to  A  »G»  fbNMd,  bKHl  Ud  oOf 


faTMular  wniliasn  htooowM  lower  wages,  with  a  daily  distribution 
of  bread,  salt  and  od.  in  Campania  and  Calabria  the  eumtcU  and 
masiari  earn,  in  money  and  kind,  about  £ia  a  year;  cowmen, 
thejihiTus  and  muleteers  about  £io;  irregular  workmen  are  paid 
(rom  ft}<J.  to  In.  M.  per  day.  but  only  find  employment,  on  a* 
avcraKc.  230  d.iys  in  tin-  )i-,ir.  The  condition  of  Sicilian  laliourera 
i>  also  niivr.ililL-.  The  fiu^;i-  cxlLTit  of  the  laUfcndt.  or  i^tr.tes, 
often  rc»ult»  in  their  bcinK  left  in  the  hands  of  sptx-uUtor-,  « ho 
OXptoit  both  workmen  aiKt  farmers  with  »uch  u&ury  that  the  l.iitc  r 
an  often  compellcxf,  at  the  end  of  a  scanty  year,  to  hand  over  their 
crops  to  the  uvurers  Neforo  har\t>st.  Ia  y»'4«f«in  wage-earners  are 
paid  lod.  a  day.  v.nh  free  shelter  and  an  aUotmcnt  for  private 
cultivation.  Irrcv::;lar  adult  workmen  earn  between  iod. and  ts>  jd*i 
and  boys  from  fA.  to  lud.  a  day.  Wooden ttets  and  viaO'MASSCfih 
however,  B»)mi ;  ii  .i  s  <  .Mn  as  much  as  34.  a  day. 

The  peaNanls  somewhat  rarely  useanimal  [o<xl-  this  is  most  LirRoly 
used  in  Sardinui  .tihJ  least  in  Sicily— bread  and  polenta  or  macaroni 
and  vegetables  being  iho  staple  diet.    U  inc  is  the:  prevailing  drink. 

The  condition  of  the  woricmcn  employed  in  manufactures  has 
improved  during  recent  years.  Wages  arc  higlicr,  the  cost  of  tbo 
prime  necessaries  of  life  is,  as  a  rule,  lower,  tJioogh  taatioBOtt 
some  of  them  is  still  cnonaous;  to  that  tho  icanmrfatiea  of 
work  has  impeoved.  IWng  into  aooooBt  ibe  vatfatfons  In  woget 
sad  to  tbeprito^o<  wheat ,  it  may  be  calndated  that  the  number 
of  hours  01  WOlk  requisite  to  c.irn  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  of 
a  cwt.  of  wheat  fell  from  iSj  in  1S71  lo  73  in  1894.  In 
iSgS  it  W.TS  105,  on  ncrount  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  aad 
since  then  up  till  1902  it  oscillated  between  105  and  95. 

Wapes  have  risen  from  ?r-6  centimes  p'^r  hour  (on  an  as-erage) 
to  26-3  centimes,  but  not  in  alt  industries.  In  the  mining  .nnd 
woollen  industries  they  have  fallen,  but  havcincrcavil  u\  ruiiliwni  .il, 
chemical,  silk  and  cotton  industries.  Wages  vary  greatly  in  diticrcnt 
parts  of  Italy,  acoaediag  to  the  cost  ol  the  ncccaaarica  of  btob  tbo 
degree  of  deveiapfflent  of  working-class  needs  and  tiw  stale  of 
working-class  onranization,  which  m  some  places  has  auoeeeded  ia 
inereasmi;  the  r.Kes  of  pay.  Women  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  Icsa  thaa 
men,  and  thouRh  their  wages  have  also  increased,  the  rise  has  beea 
sliihler  than  in  the  ca^e  of  men.  In  some  trader,  fur  instance  the 
silk  trade,  women  cam  little  more  than  itxl.  a  day,  and,  for  some 
cUases  of  work,  as  Uttlo  as  jA.  and  a^.  The  general  improvement 
in  sanitation  haa  led  to  a  OOtrcsponding  improvement  in  the  condi* 
tinn  of  the  vorldag  dasaas,  though  much  still  remains  to  bodQa% 
e  iH^i-blly  in  the  soath.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  the  COSO 
lh.it  even  in  the  most  unproraisinif  inn  the  l^eddirtg  is  clean. 

The  nunilx-r  of  inilustrial  sinkt-i  h  is  risen  from  year  to  year, 
althnujjh,  on  account  of  the  Lirpe  number  of  pcrNOns  invgtwH  ia 
Mi-.ie  of  them,  the  rise  in  the  numlKT  of  st^ike^^,  has  not 
always  corresponded  to  the  number  of  strikes.  During 
the  yoais  tpoo  and  1901  stiikBa  wees  {naoBsingty  numerous,  chiefly 
on  accooat  of  the  grtmrth  of  Socialist  and  working-daas  ornnisatioMk 
The  greatest  proportion  of  strikci  takes  pbce  in  northern  Italy, 
especially  Lombardy  and  I'iiilitior.t,  where  manufacturing  industricO 
arc  most  de'velof>ed.  Textile,  building  and  mining  industries  show 
the  highc»t  percentage  of  strikes,  sirtcc  they  give  employment  to 
larpe  numbers  of  men  concentrated  in  single  localities.  Ai;ricultural 
strikes,  tliough  less  frequent  than  those  in  manufacturing  indu'iries, 
have  special  importance  in  Italy.  They  arc  most  common  in  the 
north  and  centitt,  a  circa  matancc  which  shows  them  to  be  promoted 
less  by  the  more  backward  and  mote  ignorant  pcostnts  than  1^  tlio 
better-educated  labourera  of  Lombardy  and  Emilia,  among  whom 
Socialist  organizations  are  widesprc:ad.  Since  1901  " 
more  than  once,  general  strikes  at  MiUin  . 
the  autumn  of  I';Q5  cau  j^d  great  in 
country,  and  led  to  no  effective  result. 

Although  in  some  industrial  centres  the  worhing-cbss  movement 
haa  assuined  an  Importance  equal  to  that  of  other  countries^  there 
is  no  general  working-class  orj^nization  comparable  to  the  English 
trade  unions.   Mutual  benefit  and  co-operative  societies  1 


incc  looi  there  have  been, 
aj^^CTScwIiCT^^^ad^aeiia 


purpose  of  working<lais  defence  or  ofTcoce  against  the  employers. 
In  189J,  after  miny  vicissitudes,  the  Italian  Socialist  Labour  Party 
was  foir!ile<I,  and  lias  now  iKvoitie  the  Italian  S»>cialiit  Party,  in 
uhiih  the  nvijrjrity  of  Italian  wi>rk:nen  enrol  lhcin'.«Ue*i.  Printe:* 
and  hat-makers,  however,  posscw  trade  societies.  In  1H9Q  an  agita> 
tion  began  for  tlwonaniiation  of  "  Chambets  of  Labour, '  intended 
to  look  after  the  teennfcal  education  of  workmen  and  to  form  cotn« 
of  arfaitrMion  in  case  of  strikes.  They  act  also  as  emplow* 
ux,  and  are  often  centres  of  political  propapnda.  At 
present  such  "  chambers  "  exist  in  itvany  It.ilian  cities,  while  "leagticS 
of  improvement,"  or  of  "  resistance,"  are  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
Country  dijiiricts.  In  many  cases  the  action  of  i  hi-se  orRanizationb  has 
provetf,  at  lea«.t  temporarily,  ad vanta^'j-ans  to  the  «ijrl<in;<  tla-.'^-,. 

Labour  legislation  is  backward  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  late 
development  of  manufacturing  industnr  and  of  working 
orgamaUon.  On  the  17th  of  April  1898  a  spccios  of  Emp^ 
UaMHtp  Ae(  ooovOHod  oavlopcfo  of  iten  thaa  fin  wotlBMa  id 
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Oiitbeiythof  July  iS^SanatkmlfttiidfortlicI 

■islact  illims  and  old  age  was  foundnl  by  tiw  on  the  pnnriptc  of 
eptkxul  ix^giMration.  In  addition  to  an  imml  endowment  by  (lie 
»tatc.  part  of  the  annual  iruumi'  of  I  Ik-  fund  it  Curniihcd  in  variuu* 
form-.  li\  tin-  ^t.lll  (|imu  ij..iUv  hy  rii.il.iiit;  oscf  a  proportion  o(  the 
pruliiN  of  tlic  I'lisl  Oltuc  Savings  Bank),  and  (>i»n  by  the  premium* 
of  ilic  wnrkmt-n.  The  minimum  annual  pamium  is  six  lire  for  an 
annuity  ol  unv  lira  r>cr  day  at  the  age  oi  sixty,  and  insuiancc  aifainst 
The  lowWi  of  ...... 


)  ia  aMay  muiw  Mid  tiM 
o(  t]M! "  Chambers  of  Labour  "iMiilotlwrtl»wMagiCltW<»fiMiiwiiiM 

impede  rapid  de\'cloptncnt. 

A  Uw  came  into  operation  in  Mmuy  IfOt*  MOMaiac  to  which 
a  u  tx'kly  day  nf  mt  (with  few  qMWMiowMtmwtaMlrtBd  on  Sunday 

in  every-  cjim  in  wMch It  W pwitlwi,  ■11  mhfWlH Upoa ■dDC etlwf 

day  oi  ihc  Mi-elc 

The  French  itiitittition  of  Prudkommtt  was  Introduced  into  luly 
in  1893.  under  the  name  o(  Collf[i  dt  Prtbmri.  The  inHttution  haa 
not  Mtained  freat  vopie.  M<>^t  of  the  coUcgcs  deal  with  nattera 
affcctinK  textile  and  mccli.mirjl  induMrie*.  Each  *' collese "  ia 
founded  by  royal  docref,  ami  roii»ists  of  a  president,  with  not  fewer 
than  ten  and  not  more  th.m  twenty  mcmberj.  A  conciliation 
bureau  and  a  jury  arc  elected  to  deal  »iih  di-.|-iiti  -.  1  onrcrniiiK'  wa^r*. 
hour*  of  work,  labour  contracts,  &c.,  and  lia\c  jkcvl:  -im'.c  »hc 
disputes,  without  appeal,  whcac\XT  the  aniuuuu  jiuwlvtU  do  not 
exceed  £8. 

.  Provident  institutions  have  considerably  developed  in  Italy 
tirulcr  the  forms  of  savings  banks,  assurance  companies 
JJjJJjjJJ**  and  mutual  benefit  sociciici.  Besides  the  Post  Office 
-^PT  Saviaia  Bank  ftnd  the  ordinary  savings  banlis,  many 
co-opeiativc  credit  iockties  and  oidinaiy  cndit  banks 
locdv*  dcpoMU  of  savings. 

The  iraatctC  auiabcr  of  wvinp  banlcs  eidsts  In  Lombard^: 
Piedmont  and  Venetia  come  next.  Campania  hold*  the  first  place  m 
the  south,  moitt  of  the  savins*  o(  that  region  bcine  depo!;ited  in  the 
provident  institutions  of  Naples.  In  Liguria  and  Sardinia  the  habit 
ol  thrift  is  less  di-vi.lop<d.  Afwurancc  societies  in  Italy  arc  subject 
to  tlic  Krrieral  dispoiitions  ol  the  coinmcrcial  cxjc  rc>:aidiiig  fom- 
mvrcial  companies.  Mutual  benefit  societies  ha\-c  increased  rapidly, 
lioth  because  their  advantaecs  have  been  aKmciated.  and  because, 
until  recently,  the  state  had  taken  no  steps  directly  to  iniuie  work, 
mea  aiaiast  iUncm.  The  present  Italian  mutual  benefit  societies 
WwiMe  the  ancient  benefiant  corporations,  of  which  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  considered  a  continuation.  The  societies 
require  government  recognition  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  legal  rights. 
The  state  (law  of  the  IJtn  of  April  t%')6)  im{>f.>v.-d  tins  rorojition  in 
orclcf  to  determine  cx.ici'.y  ilie  aims  o(  the  (KH  ictiea,  and,  while 
allowing  them  to  give  help  to  their  sick,  okl  or  Iccble  members,  or 
aki  the lamilie*  of  deceased  members,  to  (gcbid  them  t»  nay  old  aKc 
Bensfoos,  lest  they  asaumod  buideas  bevond  thdr  faiawcwl  1 
Me¥enhileMi  the  naiarity  of  aodctlca  nave  not  ~ 
bctagNipkbaiQf ' 


I  Arenph. 


Co-ojKraUon,  for  the  vtliooi  purposes  of  cictlit,  distrrbutlon, 
production  and  labour,  has  attained  great  development  in  Italy. 

Credit  co-operation  is  represented  by  a  special  type 
of  association  kxtown  as  People's  Banks  IBancAe 
FtpiUcti^,  Tbey  arc  not,  as  a  nik.  supported  by 
I  or  nraMnti  bui  latbcr  bv  onall  link  wwnftir  inaBtt. 
ftctttm*  and  fannen.  They  pcrfom  •  wdal  ftnctioR  in 
protecting  their  clients  from  the  cruel  tisuiy  wUdi  prevails, 
especially  in  the  south.  A  recent  form  of  co-operative  credit 
banks  are  the  Cusie  Kurdli  or  rural  banks,  on  the  Raileiscn 
system,  which  lend  money  to  peasants  and  small  proprietors 
cut  of  capital  o'.jtainc  l  an  rrcdit  or  by  gift.  These  loans  are 
made  on  personjd  security,  but  tbe  members  o(  the  bank  do 
not  contribute  any  qtiota  of  tbe  capital,  tbough  their  liability 
b  iinllHiitcd  is  case  of  1oh>  Tbcy  an  npedaHy.wMciTirwd  in 
Loabintr  and  Vmetii. 

lisooafiacd  simort  antlwto  Ippfcdmont, 
any,  aaa  is  poetically 


,  .  however,  much 
decreased  in  number  since  iH*?,  More  numerous  arc  the  agricultural 
aadviticultiiral  co-operative  :cr  i<-n.  v.  hie h  have  largely  incrcoj^d  in 
BUmber.  They  arc  to  Lhj  (uund  r.i^irily  in  the  fertile  plains  of  north 
Italy,  when-  if;cy  cujov  ro;:^^dL■rab',e  suan'r",  reniD\in,;  llir  tau»o  of 
labour  troubles  and  strikes,  and  providing  for  cultivation  on  a 


sufficiently  Urge  scalfc  The  fkhiatt  IwMawM*  «f  the  oo-operative 
aockties.  though  few  ia  number,  are  fbote  rar  tbe  praductioa  of 
cioctridty,  lor  taxtila  industries  and  (or  ceramic  aaa  glam  aunu- 
factures. 

Co-operation  in  gcnrril  is  most  widely  diffused,  in  proportion  to 
population,  in  crnlral  Ualy;  I'-vs  eo  in  northern  Italy,  and  much 

la>»subniiasoutltandtkiii*iu>da.  It  tl>Hs  appcsra  that  oo-operat  ion 
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ycaiaaC 

lack  of 


floufiiikes  most  fai  tia  diitfltts  In  widcfi  the  i 

beeti  prevalent. 

Hatlvnyt. — The  first  railway  in  Italy,  a  line  16  m.  long  from  Naples 
to  Castcltammarc,  was  opcnitl  in  1 840.  Hy  i^Hl  there  were  some 
5500  m.  oi*n,  in  1891  vime  hrxM  rn.,  while  in  I901  the  total  Irn^'h 
was  9317  m.  In  July  1905  all  ihe  principal  line*,  which  had  l>cen 
coostructcd  bv  the  state,  but  had  been  since  1885  let  out  to  three 
companies  (Klediterranean,  Adriatic,  Sicilian),  were  ukcn  o\-er  by 
the  state;  their  length  amounted  in  khii  to  6147  m.,  and  in  1907 
to  8i>2  m.  The  minor  lines  (many  of  tln  in  ii.irri)\»  Kau^)  rctnatn  in 
the  hands  of  pri\'ate  companies.  The  total  Irticih,  including  the 
Sardinian  railways,  was  IO,j68  m.in  1907.  The  state,  in  taking  o\-er 
the  railways,  did  nut  exercise  sufficient  larr  to  mc  that  the  lines  and 
the  rolli:i^  -i>«  k  were  kept  uo  to  a  pmi^  r  stale  lA  itin  i!  i:cy  and 
adequacy  (or  ihc.»ork  they  nad  to  pcrturm;  while  the  step  itself 
'  msBi—wliH  kasii^.  Tha  «Muk  ma  that  for  the  fim  two 
italia  artialnlsliaifmi  the  secvica  is  dbtiactly  bad.  and  the 

  goods  trucks  at  the  poru  was  ei^ially  fcU.  A  esmtd 

expenditure  of  £4x100^000  annually  was  decided  on  to  bring  the  lines 
up  to  the  necriiviry  state  of  efTinency  to  !<■  r.Me  to  coiio  with  the 
rapidly  ncrcJ'-iiij;  tratlic.  ll  wm^  i  i rr.  r.i  >  I  in  K^iti  th.it  this  would 
have  to  bi-  ni.iiiitaiucd  (or  a  |<-ri<>l  .  (  ten  ycart.,  with  a  (urihcr  total 
expenditure  o(  £14,000.000  o-.  lu w  lir.es. 

Comparing  the  state  of  things  in  1901  with  that  of  1681,  for  tbe 
whole  eoantry,  wc  find  tbe  nimcH|Br  and  goods  trafte  ali 
doubled  (except  the  cattle  tialic),  tna  capital  cxricndit< 
doubled,  the  working  espenai:s  per  mile  almost  imperceptibly 
increased,  and  the  grass  receipts  per  mile  slightly  lower.  The 
periOHnd  had  increased  from  70,568  to  ioH/190.  The  construction 
of  nunKrous  unremuncrativc  lines,  and  the  Sttf  Kr.mtii.^  uf  cun- 
ccswons  to  government  and  other  employees  (and  also  of  cheap 
ticket*  on  special  occasions  for  cortRrcss**,  Ac,  in  various  town*, 
without  strict  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  ol  the  claimant*)  will 
account  fur  the  failure  to  rcaliie  a  hifthcr  fyroht.  The  fsies  (in  slow 
trains,  with  the  addition  o(  10%  (or  expenses)  aic:  tstdass,  f'89d.t 
and.  i  jd  :  5rd,  o-73sd.per  mila.  Tbwe arb  however,  eomidciabla 
reductions  (or  distanccaow^s  a.,  osa  Bcale  iacstasMg  la  pcopeii* 

lion  to  the  distance. 

The  t-ikiiiK  over  of  the  main  lines  by  the  state  has  of  course 
produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  financial  situation  of  the 
railways.  The  state  incumd  w  this  coaneaian  a  liability  of  some 
£20,000,000.  of  which  about  £16.000,000  repmentcd  the  railing 
stock.  The  state  hsi  eoiMiderably-  impro\-c<l  the  encincsand  asmenger 
carriage*.  The  capital  value  of  the  whole  of  the  lines,  rolling  stock^ 
&c.,  for  i()ofi-i9o«)  was  calculated  approximately  at  £244,161,400, 
and  the  profits  at  /j.'qj.oig,  or  J-J%. 

Milan  is  the  mi>.i  i:  :p«in.int  railway  centre  in  the  country,  and 
is  followed  bv  Tur;n,  I  .t  i.lsi.  \  1  Tuna,  Uologiia,  Rome.  Naples,  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont  arc  much  belter  provided  with  railway*  in 
prapenion  to  ibeir  an*  than  aoy  other  pane  ef  Ita^i  not  cana 
Venetia,  Emilia  and  the  immediate  environs  of  Naples. 

The  northern  frontier  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Ventimiglia  bv  the  Col  di  Tenda,  the  .Mont  Ccnis  line  from  Turin 
to  Modane  (the  tunnel  is  7  m.  in  length),  the  Sunpl  .o  line  (tunnel 
1 1  m.  in  Icnifth)  from  Domodossola  to  Uritue,  the  St  Coithard  frora 
Milan  to  Cniasso  (the  tunnel  is  entirely  in  S»i~b  territory),  the 
llrciiiur  (rum  Verona  to  Trent,  the  line  tr<nii  I  duic  to  Tar\'is  and 
the  liiic  from  Venice  to  Triest  by  the  Adriatic  coast.  Beside*  these 
intcrnatMNwl  lines  the  most  impoftaat  are  those  (ram  Milan  toTuria 
(\  ia  Vercelli  and  via  AlcMandna),  to  Canoa  via  Tonona.  to  Bolagna 
via  Parma  and  Modena,  to  Vciona,  and  the  shorter  lines  to  the 
diMrict  o(  the  bkes  of  Lombardy;  from  Turin  to  Genoa  via  Savona 
and  via  .Mcssvndria ;  from  Genoa  to  Sa\-ona  and  Ventliniglia  along 
the  Rivieta.  ar.d  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Italy,  via  Sarzana 
(whence  a  line  runs  to  Parma)  to  Pisa  (whence  line*  run  to  Pistoia 
and  Florence)  and  Rome;  from  Verona  to  Modena,  and  to  Venice 
via  Padua;  from  Bok>g^  to  Padua,  to  Rimini  (and  thence  along 
tbe  north-east  coast  via  Ancona,  Castrllammare  Adriatico  and 
Foggia  to  Brindiii  and  Oiranto),  and  to  Florence  and  Rome:  from 
Rome  to  Ancona,  to  Castpllammare  Adriatiro  and  to  Naples;  from 
Naples  to  Foagia,  via  Metaponto  (with  a  junction  (or  RcKftio  di 
Calabria),  to  Brindiii  and  to  Kckkio  di  Calabria.  (For  the  Sicilian 
and  Sa.'dinian  lines,  wc  blCtLY  and  SaEDIMA.)  The  speed  ol  tho 
trail!)  is  not  hiKh,  nor  are  the  runs  without  stoppage  long  as  a  rule. 
One  o(  tiic  fastest  runs  is  from  Rome  to  Orte,  99*40  hi  fip  adllie 
or  4S-40  m.  per  hour,  but  this  ia  a  doubtS  line  with  Ktde  tnflek 
The  low  speed  reduces  the  potentiality al  ihn lines.  The  insufficiennr 
of  rolling  stock,  and  cspociaUy  of  flOOds  wagnns,  is  mainly  caasea 
by  delays  in  "  handling'*  traffic  consequent  on  this  or  otl  cr  catnes^ 
among  which  RMy  be  meniiuned  the  grcni  lennh  of  tV.c  mr^Ic  lines 
south  of  Rome.  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  ditTiruity  to  provide  trucks 
for  a  sudden  emt  r-^  ricy,  t.t.  the  vinta^y.-  s^r.^.n:  .inJ  in  1905-1907 
complaints  were  many,  while  the  aeuxMts  were  continually  short  of 
trucks.  This  led  to  dafideadea  is  tbe  supply  afoaai  to  tbe  aiaBa> 
factoring  eentres.  and  to  some  dbendon  ilsialWH  of  shipping. 

SUam  aad  Jifitliif  Tram-JCQyt. — Tramwaya  with  mccHanlcal 
traction  have  developed  rapidly.  Between  1879.  when  the  first  line 
was  oix?n«<l.  and  tool,  the  lenj:th  of  the  lines  crew  to  1890  m  of 
slcara  and  ^70  ni.  of  rlc-ctrK-  tr.iniway*.  Th<-se  lines  exist  p-inriji.-liy 

in  LoBkbaidy  (cspccialljr  in  tbe  province  vi  Milaa)a  in  ficdnioaU 
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e)p«cially  in  the  province  ot  Turin,  atxJ  in  othfr  region*  of  northern 
and  nriii,»l  Itjly,  In  the  fcouth  they  arc  rare,  on  account  partly  of 
tlx-  innuntainmi'.  rhjr.icirr  uf  the  country,  and  partly  of  the  tcwtity 
of  ir.iltK  .  A'd  tliL  itiiTHjrtant  towns  of  Italy  are  pfOVindtrttbiMtroal 
electric  tramvayt.  ommIv  with  ovcrbcMl  wife*. 

Ctrwngf  bvm  mm  tiwily  «aMM  fa  aedn  time*, 
•hhoutb  Adr  ntio  to  ■nirwin  fa  dWcnat  toeiHttw.  In  north 
Ittljr  then  are  1480  yds.  of  nmd  pfr  aq.  n.;  in  central  luly  993; 
fa  Mttthcm  Italv  40s;  in  Snrdinin  S96,  and  iii»Sici]y  only  244. 
They  are  m  a  rule  »cll  Iccpt  up  in  north  and  crntr.il  It,kfv.  Ic&s  so  in 
the  south,  where,  cunxially  in  Calabria,  rr.jny  mILikc*  ar<-  inac- 
cc&silile  by  road  and  nave  only  f  Kitpitlu  IcidiriK  to  them.  Hy  the 
act  of  1903  the  state  contributes  hj.\i  and  the  (trnviacc  ■>  (|Liaiii  r  of 
the  cotl  oi  road*  connecting  coiniuunca  with  the  nearest  railway 


AdM  JWwtcoliw.— Naviiahfa  ouak  kad  la  itM  a  total  lencth  of 
•boat  6SS  <■>•:  principally  situated  in  Piedmoni,  Lombardy 

•ad  VcMtia.  and  are  thus  practically  confined  to  the  Po  basin. 
CaiMt*  lead  from  Milan  to  the  Ticino,  Adda  and  Po.  The  Po  is  itself 
navigable  from  Turin  downward^,  but  ilLnujgh  its  delta  it  istosandy 
that  canal*  are  preferred,  the  Po  di  Volano  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  on 
the  right,  and  the  Canak  Bkooo  oa  tho  left.  Tltt  tOCil  Im|IIi  of 
navigable  riven  ia  967  m. 

rafavoMf  OM  rdttkents.—'na  aumbcf  of  poet  oflkc* 
Ondodififf  emUMt.  or  eollKting  office*,  which  arc  rapidly  being 
eliminated)  increased fnanaioofa  1862  to  4823  in  lUi.OTiMin  1S91 
and  bSty  in  1904.  to  ipilO  of  O  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  and  po^t  cards  nearly  10  per  inhabitant  per  annum  in 
1904.  as  aR-iin^t  5  (jS  in  iSK;*)  the  aver.jKe  is  con>.iJerably  below 
that  of  most  other  European  countries.  The  number  of  stale  lele- 
gnph  office*  waa  4603,  of  other  office*  (railway  and  tramway  station*, 
whfeh  accept  private  teWram*  for  transroiiaion)  1930.  The 
tlltphone  system  is  considerably  developxrd ;  in  iqoi,  93  uffaoa  and 

inter -urban  systems  existed.  They  were  installed  by  |lrivate 
com[iaiilo5,  but  have  been  taken  over  by  the  stale.  International 
CiKi;nit:i.iration  between  Rome  and  P.irl-*.  and  Italy  .ind  S*!t-ierland 
also  exists.  The  parcel  post  and  money  order  scry  iics  h.i\c  largely 
increased  since  1887-1888,  the  numU'r  o<  parceK  having  4lnui<.t 
doubled  (those  for  abroad  are  more  than  trebled),  while  the  numlx-r 
oi  OMOcy  Ofdtn  iniud  fa  twhlid  and  their  value  doubled  (about 
l/tojooojBOo}.  Thevalueaf  fliofon^ordera  paid  in  luly  increased 
lix>m  /i, 280,000  to  £3.356,000 — owing  to  the  incfcaae  of'cmigration 
and  01  the  savings  lentnatne  by  emigrants. 

At  the  end  of  1907  Italy  was  among  the  few  countries  that  had  not 
adujitid  the  rrduriion  of  postace  sanctionri]  .it  ili-  I'l  -,mI  Union 
congress,  hcUJ  in  Rome  in  I906,  by  which  the  rates  became  3jd.  for 
the  first  ox.,  and  i|d-  per  ot.  afterwards.  The  internal  rate  is  ijc. 

ti  Id.)  per  i  oa. :  po«t<ard*  loc.  (id.),  reply  iSC.  On  the  other  hand, 
rtter*  within  tho  poitildittnctaiCflal)rSC.{|d.)  per  I  oa.  Printed 
Butter  i*  ac.  (|d.)  per  Sogrammea  (i |  os.).  The  regulation*  provide 
that  if  there  is  a  greater  weight  of  correspondence  (including  book- 
packets)  than  ib  for  any  tndividual  by  any  one  deliver^',  notice 
wiall  be  given  him  that  it  is  lying  at  the  p>ost  ofiice^Jhe  bctnj^  then 


obliged  to  arrange  for  fctchnj>.'  11.  LcitLTa  inaMQfl  MP  •  ttM  ium 
are  not  delivered  under  any  circumstances. 

Money  order  card*  are  very  convenient  and  dip  (up  to  10  lire 
fSa.]  for  IOC.  |id.|),  as  they  need  aoc  b*  enclosed  fa  a  letter,  while  a 
abort  orivata  message  can  be  wiitten  on  them.  Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively loull  amount  of  letters,  it  ii  found  pm&ible  to  have  a 
travelling  po*t  offce  on  all  primiful  tr.iins  (»hi!e  alm<«t  evtty  train 
hasa  travelling  sorter,  (or  wh  nn  a  i  nnifi,irtni<  nt  \%  rcMrved)  without 
a  late  tee  beinu  exact' d  in  either  ta^v  In  th.-  princij>al  towns  letters 
may  Ik-  [Kj-nd  in  ^;K^^  ial  Uixrs  at  the  hi-.id  otTii  e  jukt  tx-fiite  the 
departure  of  any  given  mail  train,  and  arc  conveyed  direct  to  the 
travelling  foat  ofccfe  Aaqthec^  coavtaicat  ananfment  ia  the 
proviafan  of  fcttcr^bosc*  on  cbctric  tratncara  fa  Mmie  cities. 

iifreonttU  Marint. — Between  the  years  1881  and  1905  the  number 
of  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  Italian  ports  decreased  slightly 
(219.598  in  1881  and  208.737  in  1905),  while  their  aggregate  tonnage 
intrra'*tt  (32  070,704  in  1881  and  80.782,030  in  1905).  In  the  move- 
ment of  shipping,  trade  with  foreign  countries  prevails  (especially  as 
regard*  arnval*)  over  trade  between  Italian  ports.  Most  of  the 
Biercliandiac  and  paaaengcrs  bound  for  and  hailing  from  foreign  ports 
■ail  under  foreign  Smitarly,  foreign  ve**cl*  pravail  over 

Italian  veaaifa  in  ngaid  to  goods  embarked.  European  coontfic* 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  Italian  sea-borne  trade,  whcrras  most  of 
the  passenger  trafllic  goes  to  North  and  South  America.  The  suhati- 
tlition  of  steamship*  lor  s;ii!in);  vessels  has  brought  about  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  ve-^U  belnnRinR  to  the  lialun  nurtantih- 
marine,  whether  employed  In  the  (.tustiiig  trade,  the  fiiherits  or  in 
tra!tiL  (  :\  the  hi^h  wa>,     lh.js  — 


Year. 

Total 
No  of 
Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage 
(Net). 

Number. 

Tonnage 
(Net). 

1881 
1905 

7815 
5596 

176 
S>3 

93.698 

7.639 
5,083 

89.S.359 
570.355 

the  •teamen  the  iacnaae  haa  chfafly  taken  plaoi  fa  1 

of  more  than  1 000  tons  displacement,  but  the  number  of  tanti—— 
vesaels  ha*  alio  increaaed.  Tho  ment  iaponant  Italiaa  port*  an 
(in  order):  Ctooa.  NaplM.  Mmm,  Logben.  Uemiu^VHiet, 

Catania. 

Fortir*  Trade. — Italian  trade  with  foreign  countries  (imports  and 
exports)  during  the  quinquennium  1872-1676  averaged  £94,000,000 
a  year:  in  the  quinquennium  1893-1897  it  fell  to  fjUjtfiOMM.  year. 
In  1898.  however,  the  total  rose  to  ii04,M0imai,  but  the  factcoae 
was  pnniripally  due  to  the  extra  importation  of  com  fa  that  yoafc 

no.  Since  1S99  then  baa  bOM  • 
[s.  Thus:— 


in  i.'^-i^  It  was  nearly  (120,000^000. 


Year. 

Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  in  £tooo 
(exclusive  of  Pracioua  Metals).' 

Toul*. 

Imports. 

Espoita. 

Excess  of 
Import*  over 

Lx  ports. 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1900 
1904 

81.966 
96.208 
80.135 
•  21.538 
140.437 

38.548 
49.5»7 
45.063 
68.009 

76.549 

4.M>8 
46.62 1 
35.072 
53.529 
63,888 

'4.tl70 
2.g«6 
9.991 
14^180 
12.661 

'  No  anour.i  has  lu  re  been  taken  of  fluctuation*  of  exchange. 

The  prrat  extension  of  Italian  coast-line  is  thotight  by  some  to  be 
not  really  a  source  of  Mrengih  to  the  Italian  mercantile  marine,  a* 
lew  of  the  Dorta  have  a  large  enough  hinterland  10  provide  them  with 
traffic.  Md  fa  tbb  bfaleifaBd  fautpt  fa  tb*  baaia  of  the  Po)  t  here  are 
no  canals  or  oavigable  river*.  Another  source  of  weakness  is  the  fact 
that  Italy  b  a  country  of  transit  and  the  luliaa  aMicaatile  marine 
has  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  ship*  of  otber  cottmrics.  which 
call  there  in  patsing.   A  third  difhculiy  is  the  comparatively  small 


tonnage  and  volume  of  Italian  exports  rtl.itivtlv  to  the  import*, 
the  former  in  1907  Ix-in^;  alxjut  one-fourth  li  the  fatter,  and  greatly 
out  of  proponion  tu  the  rehitive  vahir;    while  a  fourth  is  thefais 


of  facihties  for  handling  goods,  especially  in  llie  smaller  porta. 

The  total  imporu  for  the  fint  aix  OMntha  of  1907  amaal 
£57,840.000.  an  increaaa  ofjf7,5ao,0O0  a*  compared  iritb  tbo  < 
spending  period  of  1906.  The  exports  for  the  corresponding  period 
amounted  to  £35.840,000.  a  diminution  of  £1.520,000  aa  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1906.  The  diminution  was  due  to  a 
smaller  exponation  of  raw  silk  and  oil.  The  countries  with  m  hich  1  his 
trade  is  fiuinly  carried  on  arc:  (imports)  United  Kingdom.  (Germany, 
United  Snte*,  France,  Ruaiia  and  India:  (exports)  Switzerland, 
Umted  State*.  Germany,  France,  United  kingdom  and  Argentina. 

Tho  moat  important  imports  are  minerau,  iaoliidiiig  .oool  and 
metal*  (both  in  pig  and  wrought);  silks,  raw,  •pvn  and  wovea: 
stone,  potter's  earths,  earthenware  an<l  el***;  com,  flour  and 
fannacwus  products;  cotton,  raw,  spun  and  woven;  and  live  stock. 
The  pnnri(v.il  cx^-jris  are  silk  and  cotton  (issues,  live  stock,  wines, 
spiril'.  and  inr;:,  tliiur,  macaroni  and  similar  products;  and 

mineraU,  chielly  sulphur,  licfore  the  tariff  reform  of  1887  manu- 
factured articles,  alimentary  prodlMia  and  raw  materiab  for  amau* 
facture  held  the  principal  placca  fa  tbe  imports.  In  the  export*, 
alimentary  product*  came  first,  while  raw  materials  for  manufaetura 
and  manufactured  articles  were  of  little  account.  The  (ransforma- 
tion  of  Italy  from  a  purely  acrricultuwl  into  a  largely  industrial 
country  is  shown  by  the  cirt  urn  .(am  >■  th.it  trade  in  raw  stuffs,  wnu- 
manufactured  and  manufactured  niatoials,  now  preponderates  over 
that  in  alimentary  products  and  wholly-manufactured  articles,  Unh 
the  importation  o(  raw  materials  and  the  exportation  of  manufactured 
atlicliy  having  increasrd.  Tbe  balance  of  luliaa  ttade  baa  ander- 
fOM  mciacnt  fluctuations.  The  large  predominance  of  import* 
over  exports  after  1884  was  a  result  of  the  falling  off  of  the  export 
traili'  in  li\  e  ^f  x  k,  olive  oil  and  winc.  on  actount.of  the  closing  of 
the  f  ri  ni  h  iiurket,  while  the  importation  of  corn  from  Russia  and 
the  IJ.ilkan  States  inrreaned  considerably.  In  iHtM  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  icll  to  £3.720,000.  but  by  il!;t>tl  it  liad  grown 
«*  £S>WIMak  faoOMHllienco  chielly  of  the  increased  importation  of 
coal,  raw  cottoa  aad  oettoo  thraad,  pig  and  cast  iron,  old  iron, 
grease  and  atl-*eed*  far  iiM  fa  italiaa  iaduatria*.  la  1890  the  oaoew 
of  impons  over  caporta  fell  M  £3^0061^:  fait  aiaoetbHih  bos  never 
been  le*s  than  iMflOO.OOO. 

£tfMC(iii>ff.— Public  instruction  in  Italy  is  rcgdatcd  by  ibe 
state,  wbicb  maintains  public  Kboob  of  every  grade,  and 
rcquiia  that  other  public  Kboob  shall  conform  to  tbe  ralca  of 
t  he  lUte  scboob.  No  private  person  may  D[>en  a  school  vilbout 
state  autboricaiion.   Schoob  may  be  classed  thus: — 

I.  Elementary,  of  two  grades,  of  the  lower  of. which  there 
must  legally  be  at  least  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  each 
comimiiic,  v-\n\v  the  upjier  grade  elcincntary  school  n  reijv.ir(,d 
in  communes  having  normal  and  fccondary  schools  or  over 
4000  inhabiUnts.  Ia  botb  tlW  iMlnKtioD  ia  free  They  are 
maintained  bjr  Uw  t™""*-— ,  goBctfaict  with  state  bc^ 
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The  age  limit  is  six  10  Mine  years  for  the  lower  grade,  and  up 
to  twelve  fur  the  higher  grade,  attendance  being  obligatory  at 
the  latter  also  whcic  it  exists.  3.  Secondary  instruction  (i.) 
diisical  in  the  gjinnasi  and  lUti,  the  litter  leadiog  to  the 
uivcnhica:  Qi.)  technical.  3.  Hi^>cf  whwUbw  liiiiwiiltks, 
kl^bor  InititviM  Mid  gpftitl  tf?Hfi*lih 

Of  the  neondaiyaBd  bilker  edoeatoiyiBctlMdt,  In  tlwnonnal 
■dMiob  and  liod  Uie  atate  provides  for  the  pajrmcnt  of  the  staff 
fend  for  Ki'cntific  material,  and  often  largely  supports  the  ginnasi 
and  technical  schools,  which  should  by  law  be  supported  by  the 
communes.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  slate  and 
by  their  own  .incicnl  resources;  while  the  hifilicr  special  schools 
arc  maintained  conjointly  by  the  slate,  the  province,  the  com- 
mune ami  (sometime^  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  penoM  uoaUe  to  lead  and  write  haiimdaatly 
dccreaied,  both  afaeotute^  and  b  pfepettiea  to  tbe  auadicr  « 
inhabiUnts.  llw  CHWu  of  1871  gave  7J%of  fllitcrato,  that 
of  1881, 67%,  and  that  of  1901,  56%,  i.e.  s'-S  for  males  and  60  8 
for  females.  In  Piedmont  there  were  17-7%  of  illiieratrs  above 
Six  years  (the  loweii)  and  in  Calabria  78'7%  {the  hiRhcst), 
the  figures  for  the  whole  country  being  4.S-5.  As  might  be 
expected,  progress  has  been  most  rapid  wherever  education,  at 
the  moment  of  national  unification,  was  most  widely  difitised. 
For  instance,  the  number  oi  bn'degrootna  luuble  to  write  their 
names  in  1873  was  in  the  province  of  Turin  36^  and  in  the 
Calabrian  pcoviace  of  Coaenaa  90%;  in  1899  the  pewrwlatp  in 
the  province  of  TVain  Ind  fallen  to  5%,  whOe  in  lint  of  Qwenaa 
it  was  still  76%.  Infant  asylums  (where  tl»  first  rudiments  of 
instruction  arc  imparted  to  children  between  two  and  a  half  and 
six  years  of  aRc)  and  ckniciilary  schools  have  incrtji.cd  in 
number.  There  has  been  a  coritsponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholare.  Thus:— 


y«r. 

Infant  AwhuM 
(PttUie  andntvate). 

(AiMieandFMvate). 

Number  of 
Asylums. 

Numljcr  of 
Scholars. 

Numl>cr  of 
Schoolroom* 

Si  holars. 

1809-86 
I890-»I 
1901-oa 

3083 
3296 
43»4 

340.365 
378,304 

355.594 

53.6J8 
57.077 
61.777 

3,4l8.6<;3 
3.733.349 

tlie  teacheiB  fai  tpof-tgoe  anBbcicd  65,739  (ewlmlw  of  576 

non-teaching  directors  and  3M  tCKhen  «f  ipedal  wl^ecls)  or 
about  41-5  scholars  per  tcadier. 


The  rate  of  iacnua  in  the  public  statv-aopported  achools  kai  hecn 
much  greater  than  in  the  private  ichoolii.  SchkBol  buHdings  have 
bt«n  improved  and  the  quaiiBcatioas  of  teachers  raited.  Nc%-crthc- 
Icu,  many  tchooU  are  itill  defective,  both  from  a  hygienic  and  a 
teaching  point  of  view;  while  the  economic  potiiion  of  the  tic- 
tncmary  teachers,  who  in  Italy  depend  upon  the  communal  ;itlmini- 
ttrationt  nnrj  not  \x\xm  the  (talc,  is  still  in  many  pans  of  the  cuunlry 
rxtrniii  ly  low. 

The  law  of  1677  rcTtdcring  education  compulsory  for  children 
between  six  and  nine  yvan  of  aga  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
spread  of  elementary  education.  The  law  h,  however,  imperfectly 
enforced  for  firuncial  reasons.  In  1901-1903  only  65%  out  of  the 
vliolc  niiinlier  of  children  between  mx  and  nine  years  of  age  were 
ri-cisteri-d  in  tho  lower  standards  of  the  elcincnt.iry  and  private 
•chofjh.  The  cvcninj;  schools  have  to  M>mc  extent  helped  to  spread 
education.  Thtir  numlKT  and  that  of  their  »<-h()1.it»  have,  liowcvcr, 
decreased  sinci'  the  withdrawal  of  state  siilvMiKi  In  iH7i-i8;j 
there  were  375.947  »chol.»r«  .it  the  evening  cchools  and  154,585  at 
the  holiday  tchooU,  while  in  1900-1^1  theae  numbers  had  fallen 
to  ^.510  and  35.460  respectively.  These  are.  however,  the  only 
iastttutiona  in  wnicb^a  decrease  is  shown,  and  by  the  law  of  1906 
9000  of  these  institutions  are  to  be  provided  in  the  commurtes  where 
thr  propfirtiim  of  illiterates  is  highest.  In  1895  they  nurobcrnl  424S. 
wiMi    i^s.i^^i  Kegintcnlal  schtxjls  impart  clcnii;H.ir> 

ediiia! i  .n  til  illi'.c  r.iic  soldiers.  Whea-as  the  levy  of  1894  shoHtd 
40%  <jf  ilii-  ntriiits  to  be  completely  illiterate,  only  37%  were 
illiterate  when  the  levy  was  discharsed  in  1897.  Private  institutions 
and  warlii«|<Uss  associations  have  striven  to  improve  the  intel- 
lectual comfilions  of  the  working  classes.  Popular  universities  have 
lately  att.iined  considerable  development.  The  number  of  institutes 
devoted  to  secondary  education  remained  almost  unehant^ed  between 
1880-1881  and  1895-1896.  In  some  place*  the  number  has  even  been 
diminished  by  the  suppression  of  private  educatiorul  institutes. 
But  the  aurober  of  scholars  has  constdeiably  iocrcascd,  and  show* 
•  ntio  mperier  to  die  fracnl  {acecase  oftke  popidatioo.  The 


giiMMI  taSNMe  haa  talmi  phee  ta  tadiirfca]  cdaeatton.  wlKm  It  haa 
been  nrach  moia  rapid  than  in  claswrsi  education.  There  are  three 
higher  commercial  achoola,  wMl  academic  rank,  at  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Uari,  and  eleven  secomlwy  commercial  •ebools;  and  technical 
and  commercial  schools  for  women  at  Florence  arid  Milan.  The 
numbif  of  .-iKriruItural  scho<jU  h.is  also  grown,  although  the  total 
in  relaitvi  ly  sni.iH  »  hen  Compared  with  population.  The  attendance 
at  the  v.in  .us  i  i.i-.  <'^  of  seoowleiy eckocla M  i88iiaad  1900 iaikows 

by  the  following«able^— 


I88a. 

1903. 

No.  of 

Srtwola 

Cinnasi — 

t.'jv.  rnirrnt      .      .  ... 
On  .ici  t'.|ii,il  f'lotinj  with  gowm- 

rm  11     t  ■ .,  -U 
Nut  un  such  a  footing  .... 

Total    ,  .  . 

Technical  achooli  ■ 

Government     .     •     •     •    *  • 
On  an  niii,iHr>otinp  .... 
Not  on  such  a  footing  .... 

Total    .   .  . 

Lieei— 

On  an  equal  footing  .... 
Notoaaiidiafooiiitf  .... 

Told  . 

Technical  institute*— 
Govemfflcnt        .    •    •   .  • 
On  an  equal  footinz  .... 
Not  on  aMch  a  looting.   .  .  . 

Total   .   .  . 

Nautical  institutes— 

On  an  equal  f 001  inc  .... 
NotOAMKha  fnr.rinK  .... 

Total    .    .  . 

13.875 

M«7 
33.609 

34,081 

7,108 
34.850' 

193 

76 
442 

56.139 

710 

7.510 

8,670 

30.4  «• 
•  J.055 
3/'i3' 

188 

lot 

106' 

24.833 

46.089 

395 

«,633 

I.'f>7 
4,6(10 

10,9*3 

1.955 

4.'/jj' 

131 

187 

13,390 

17.900 

Ml 

m\ 

619 

?® 
37«' 

n 

7 

75« 
69 

>3 

1.878 

18 
1 
1 

816 

IMS 

JO 

« 1896. 


The  *cho<-ti  whi.4i  do  n.-it  nUt.i-n  eqiialiiy  with  government  schools 
arc  either  some  ol  ihoso  rrmduclcd  l)y  religious  orders,  or  else  those 
in  which  a  sufficient  standard  is  not  itachi^.  The  total  aiMlbiKal 
such  schools  was,  in  1896,  743  with  33,813  inipils. 

The  pupils  of  the  srcondarv  schools  reach  a  naaimitin  of  649 MT 
1000  in  Ligiiria  and  s  92  in  Latium.  and  a  minimum  of  a>36  In  the 
Abruzzi,  3-37  in  Cataoria  and  1-65  in  Basilicata. 

For  the  bckardins  schools,  or  (onvilti,  there  are  only  incomplete 
reports  except  for  the  institutions  directly  defK'nd.-nt  on  (he  ministry 
of  (lutjlic  inslrmtinii,  viliiih  arc  tomparativtl)  fi  w.  The  n -t  are 
largely  directed  by  religious  in>titulioris.  In  180^-1896  there  »irc 
919  convitti  for  boys,  with  59.066  pupils,  of  which  40,  with 
pupils,  were  dependent  on  the  ministry  (in  1901 -1903  there  were  a^  of 
these  with  ^036  pupOs):  and  1456  for  girls,  with  49,367  pupils, of  winck 
onlv-  8,  with  about  tioo  pupils,  were  dependent  on  the  ministry. 

The  jfiio/e  normali  or  training  schools  ft  17  in  number,  of  which  ^5 
were  grA'crnmenl  in<.titutions)  for  teachers  h.id  1319  male  students  in 
|i>oi-l</:i.;,  showinj;  hardly  any  increase,  while  ihr  (em.ile  students 
incrcav.1l  fri m  fiios  in  iS«j-ihSj  to  3}.y\(>  in  iSyS-lW^f),  but 
decreased  to  19.044  in  I90i-ic>«j,  owing  to  the  admi>.ion  of  women 
to  telegraph  and  telephone  work.  The  female  secondary  schools  in 
1881-1883  numlKTcd  77.  of  which  7  were  government  institutions, 
with  3S69  pupils;  in  lQOt-1903  there  were  333  schools.  (9  govern* 
mental)  with  17 U7  pupils. 

The  ifital  .itt-  -  .1  lin  e  of  4ludc  nt^  in  the  various  faculties  at  the 
different  urn       .i.i  v  .uul  l:!,:!is  r  institutes  is  as  follows: — 


1883. 

1903. 

Philosophy  and  tetters     .  . 

Meilicinc  and  surRcry 
Professional  diplorru,  pharmacy 
Math,  maiics and natiualacienGe 

LnKin-^  ring       .      .      ,  , 

Agriculiura       •          •  • 
Cann^EiM  .    *    •    •  « 

Total 

4.8ot 
419 
4.4J8 

778 

9S2 
\n 

8.385 
1.703 
9.''55 
3.?90 
3.500 

1  .J93 
5"7 
167 

13.068 
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Thm  a  lanrP  all-mun'l  incrra^c  in  vr<T/nriir>  nnd  highrr  «1ur.ilinn 
is  shown — vili'.ratliiry  in  mjny  ri-spnrn,  hijl  >howing  thjl  more 
youn^  nion  di'votc  thrm'«lvL-%  10  ih<-  liMrn"i1  profrsMonn  (<-«(i«t i.illy 
to  llic  Uw)  (ban  tbe  economic  comjition  o(  the  country  williaaiily. 
TiMic  am  31  imiverHtic*— BolofiiM.  Caglun,  Camcnuo,  Cmuum, 
F«nan,GM(«,Mac«auu  Messiiu.  Modena.  Naples.  PkdM.  ftfenno. 
FafHia.  Pavia,  Pcrugu,  Pi^a.  Komc.  SaMri,  Siena.  Turin.  Urbino. 
xt  whicb  Cuncrino.  Ferrara.  Pcnicia  and  Uriiino  arc  not  ttatc 
IMlituCions;  university  courm  arc  al-o  K>vcn  at  Aquila,  Bjri  and 
^UniAro.  01  ih'yir  ihi-  moil  frm|utnu-il  in  njo^-ic^js  were:  NjjjK-^ 
<4745).  Turin  (^51).  Rome  (ii'Y>).  UoU^na  H7ll).'Pavia  (15S'}). 
Padua  (1364).  Genoa  (117b),  and  ihclea^i  fix-inn  riutl.  CaRliari  (isa). 
Siena  (23s)  and  Saaun  (zoo).  The  proti-Mor*  arc  ordiitary  and 
cxtraordinMy.  and  fice  pmfewott  tfiftrrr  4acnfi),  oonviMMlmg  to 
tb«  Cermu  FrtmUttaOni,  are  alao  attomd  to  be  nuattd  to  tbe 
universities. 

The  iniiitutiont  which  co-o|)eratc  with  the  univmilin  arc  the 
special  schools  for  cnginxi.  at  Turin.  Naples,  Rome  and  Bolopna 
(and  othiTb  attached  10  vimc  of  the  unuY-r>ilic^).  ihc  hijhcr  ttf  hni>  al 
inttilule  at  Milan,  the  hichi  r  vctcrtnary  schoitU  of  Milan.  Naples 
and  Turin,  the  inatitutc  lor  hiKh<'r  Mudics  at  l-'lonmcc  {ttlilKlo  di 
tludi  $mp*riori,  finlkiedi  prrffzinHamrnio),  the  literary  and  scientific 
■adcmy  of  Milan,  the  higher  inttitun-s  far  the  training  oi  female 
teacbefi  at  Florence  and  Komo.  iho  In^itute  of  Social  Sludiin  ai 
Florence,  the_  higher  commrrrlal  «  h.if>l-.  at  Vtni<-c.  Uari  and  Ck-noa. 
the  commercial  university  foundi  il  l>y  I..  Uocroni  at  Milan  ii>  190*. 
the  higher  naval  •sthwjl  at  Gvn<M.  Ilie  hijhiT  schooli  of  acrirullurc 
at  Milan  and  f'ortu  i.  ihc  cxpi  riiiu  iinl  in-^iitule  ai  r>  ri!.;i.i.  (he 
tchool  of  (orcstiy  at  VaiUmbrosa.  (he  indusirial  museum  at  Turin. 
The  tpicial  MMndaiy  uwitMiona.  diatinct  fraai  thour  alicady 
wetoatd  under  the  uniwnitiea  and  allied  K-honis.  inclMde  an 
Oriental  tnMitute  at  Naples  with  us  pupiU;  34  whor>l«  of  asriruliure 
with  (lOOf-igos)  1925  simknts;  2  irhnoi'tof  mining  (at  CaTtani-<  (ta 
and  fsKsia?;  »iih  ( l>>oj- I'jon)  H  i  jtuik  nis:  .108  indu^ln  il  and 
Comnnr  i.il  ><  li..  .U  '.Mih  li  /H-'V't)  4'>.4ll  "■Unli  n!-»:  171  j  l:i«>K 
of  dirsign  and  mouldini;  ujih  ( 1  s.^s  -  i  j.s^f. -.tudint^:  IJ  C'^'^trnnunt 
fMt  art  invlUiiiei  ( l'>04-i')'~'.Sl  »<lh  J77K  siuili-nlv  and  IJ  non- 
foivcrnaieat  with  I66z  >tudcnts:  5  lovernmcni  in->(i(ut«.-s  of  muuc 
with  1006  ■tudatHa,  aad  51  oM-tovcrnoimt  with  4109  iMpila  (1904- 
•yiiS)-  At«at  all  of  tbeie  show  a  comidefable  incraaie. 

iJhrmitt  are  nuincroi,s  in  Italy,  those  even  of  smaH  ritia 
being  often  rich  in  manuscripts  and  valuable  works.  Statistics 
collected  in  180.5-1804  and  t8<36  revealed  iIk  existence  of  tSji 
libraries,  cither  private  (but  open  to  the  public)  or  compklcly 
piblic.  The  public  libraries  have  been  enonnottsty  InMMcd 
riaee  iS;o  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Ucnttm  o(  fuppmsrd 
Bnoiwatic  tastitutioos.  The  richest  la  maauacripu  it  tut  of  the 
Vaticu,  especially  tioce  1  he  purchaar  «f  the  BafberinI  LOmry  in 
iQoa;  it  now  contains  over  34,000  MSS.  The  Vatican  archives 
an"  aUo  of  grcit  iniport.incc.  Most  large  towns  contain  im- 
port.ini  iitatc  or  cuntmunnl  archives,  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  is  being  dune  by  local  investigators,  the 
various  societies  for  local  history  (Sotitti  di  Sloriti  Patria)  do 
very  good  work  .ind  issue  valuable  publications;  the  treasures 
which  thearchivcscontainaicby  no  means  ealuu&icd.  Libraries 
and  archives  are  under  the  ■opcrintcndence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  InatnictioQ.  A  aqimte  depoftmemt  «(  this  ministry 
tmder  «  director<Kniefal  Ins  tbe  chaiie  «f  aniiquities  and  fine 
arts,  niaking  archaeological  excavations  and  supervising  those 
undertaken  by  private  persons  (permission  to  foreigners,  even 
to  foreign  schools,  to  excavate  in  Italy  is  rarely  granted),  and 
maintaining  the  numerous  state  nuiscirns  .ind  picture  fn'!'"''!*** 
The  exportation ')f  vvorksof  art  and  anii'iuitiL,  fnj:ii  luly  uiihuut 
leave  of  the  ministry  is  forbidden  (though  it  has  in  the  past 
been  sometimes  evaded).  An  inventory  of  those  subjects,  the 
exportation'  of  which  can  in  no  case  be  permitted,  has  been 
prepared;  and  (he  minlstiy  hasat  its.disposal  a  fund  of  £100,000 
for  the  purchase  of  Impoftaat  works  of  art  of  all  kinda. 

CAarflto.-*In  luly  there  b  no  legal  right  in  the  poor  to  be 
supported  by  the  parish  or  commune,  nor  any  obligation  on  the 
commune  to  relieve  the  poor — except  in  the  case  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poiir.  Public  iharily  is  cxerriiid  (hrou^h 
the  perinancnl  charitable  found.itions  d^pcre  pie),  which  are, 
I'.owever,  very  unequally  distnbutt-<l  in  the  didcrcnt  provinces. 
The  districts  of  Italy  which  show  between  i&8»  and  looj  the 
greatest  incrc.ise  of  new  institutions,  or  of  gifts  (o  old  ones,  are 
Loa^Mrdy.  Picdmonli  Liguria,  while  Sardinia,  ^Calabria  and 
BasiKctts  stund  bwNt,  Latimi  standing  compaimtivdy  low. 

The  patrimony  of  Italian  chaiitahlp  ImtitMioaa  is  cwisideraMe 
•ad  is  MMtaat^  hicnasiac  In  iMo  the  mimber  «t  charltabia 
XV.  I* 


iii-iituiions  (exclusive  of  public  pawnshop*,  or  UonH  di  PUti,  aad 

olhir  inNtnulions  »hich  romliinc  operations  ot  crpdit  uuh  charily) 
W  IS  a|>{iro.\iinaU-|y  J-'.oixj.  »iiti  .111  j.^j;r>  :,;.ii<.-  ^latiirnuriy  nearly 
iHy.otxi.ooo.  The  revenue  »as  about  J  j.buopoo;  alter  deduction  of 
laiaRH  mtcrast  on  debt*.  expeiMcs  ol  maoagcnent,  &c.,  £7,080,000. 
Adding  to  this  £1,2404100  of  conraiunal  and  provincial  lubcidiea, 
the  pruduri  of  ilie  labour  of  iaoutcs.  temporary  •ubecriptioot,  Ae« 
the  net  revenue  available  Cor  charily  was,  durii^  iMo,  l|3,86o,O0a 
Of  lhi»  »um  Cjr>o.ooo  was  spent  for  rcli^iiou*  purposes.  Between 
1881  and  lqo5  the  luijuests  10  cxisiinR  inbtilutions  and  sums  left  for 
the  cniluwmeni  of  ncu  in^tituiiontaniounied  toahoul  Cld.Un.tioo. 

(Jii.r  I  il  II  !■  ■iituiiL.n-.  take,  as  a  rule,  the  two  forms  o(  outdix)r 
and  indoor  rcliif  and  attendance.  The  indoor  institutions  arc  the 
more  important  in  fegard  to  endowment,  and  consist  of  hospital* 
foT'the  inirm  fa  oumber  of  these  are  titiiaied  at  the  seaside) ;  of 
hoipiials  for  chronic  and  incurable  diaeasea;  of  orphan  a«ylum*t 
of  iwurbuuses  and  shrllers  for  begears;  of  infant  asylums  or  in- 
stitutes for  the  first  education  ol  children  under  »ix  years  of  age; 
of  lunatic  asylums:  of  homes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  of 
instituti-5  for  the  blind.  Tlw  outdoor  cluritablc  institutions  include 
thos*;  »hich  di^iiilnjii  lulp  in  money  or  food;  those  which  supply 
medicine  and  medical  litlp,  those  which  ^id  mothtm  unable  to  rear 
iheir  own  children.  tlKMC  wbKh  subsidize  orphans  aad  foundlings; 
ihouc  which  subsidize  educational  institutes;  and  those  which  supply 
marriayc  portions.  Between  insi  and  1  ({98  the  dUcf  incnaasM  took 
place  in  the  endowmeni<,  of  hospitals:  oqAan  asylums;  infant 
a>vbims;  poorhou^es;  aImshou>e»;  voluntary  workhouses;  aixl 
in->tilutes  for  the  blind.  The  least  Creditably  admini»icrcd  of  thrM» 
are  the  asylums  for  alundoned  infants;  in  1887.  of  a  total  of  13.91  J, 
53  77%  dietl;  while  during  the  years  1893-  l*i</>  (no  l.itcr  statistic* 
are  available)  of  117,970  SI -72%  died.  The  average  mortality 
under  one  year  for  the  whole  of  Italy  in  1891-1806  was  only  16-66%, 

Italian  charity  Ictpslation  was  rnormed  by  the  laws  oi  186a  and 
1800.  which  attempted  to  provide  cf&caciotis  protection  for  endow* 
mcntt,  and  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  income  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  law  considers  as  "  charitable  in. 
sii'utions"  (opttt  ptt)  all  poorhoines,  atmshou<.es  and  institutes 
wtii.  h  p;irtly  <ir  wholly  Rive  help  to  ablr-h(xliod  or  infirm  p.n.p*  r», 
or  v-i  k  to  iiiijiro'.c  their  mnral  and  economic  condition:  ami  jUt  <hc 
CoHirtiatuini  dt  tariid  (munici|ial  charity  boards  (Mating  in  every 
commune,  and  composed  «f  monbcm  deeted  by  the  nwnieiml 
cwincil).  twhirhadmifitsierfandt  destined  for  the  poor  in  generat  All 
rhariiabfeinstitutibnt  were  under  the  protrctionotpraviacialsdminiv 
IrMKvJunta. existing  in  every  province,  and  empowered  tocontrol  the 
management  ot  charitjUe  endow ments.  The  supreme  control  was 
ve>ted  in  the  min  titer  of  the  Inicriir.  The  law  of  l«90  also  em  powers 
every  citizen  to  art>cal  to  ttip  tribunals  on  beh.il(  of  the  piKjr.  for 
«ho>c  l/tnLlit  a  gi\en  charit.i!)lc  institution  may  have  lien  inti  nrlid. 
A  more  rc-ecnt  law  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  central  body, 
with  pfovi ncial  oomadarions  under  it.  lu eSectt  however,  has  been 
comparatively  smalL 

Public  pawnshops  or  ifenti  di  pieli  numbered  555  in  1896, 
with  a  net  patrimony  of  £7,879.62.^.  In  thai  year  their  income, 
including  revenue  from  capital,  was  £416.^85,  and  thrir  expenditure 
Cjoo.jj;,   The  amount  lent  on  security  w  jv  f-j.  1  s  V^-'' 1 

The  Sfovli  iriimentitfti  or  co  ofx'r.iiive  corn  dcfxi-it*.  which  lend 
seed  corn  to  f  irmers.  and  arc  repaid  .iftrr  harvest  with  interest  in 
kinti,  numlxwi  lOlSin  1804.  and  po«se*std  a  patrimonvof  £240,000. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  chaniabie  institutioas.  the  communal 
and  provincial  anthorltieseiierrisecharity,  the  former  (in  1899)  to  the 
extent  of  £1.817,166  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  £919,83}  per 
annum.  Part  of  these  SUms  is  given  to  hospiials,  and  jMrl  spent 
directly  by  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities.  the  sum 
spent  by  the  commune:,  al»iit  J  goes  for  the  ?-.uii!.ir>'  v  r\  iLe  (doctors, 
rnidwives,  v.k  riii  ition).  |  for  the  maintenance  of  foundlii^, 
lor  the  support  of  the  tick  in  hoipitals,  and  A  for  sheltering 
the  aged  and  needy.  Of  the  sum  spent  by  the  provincial  authoriiiea, 
over  naM  goes  to  lunatic  .isyfaima  aiad  over*  quarter  to  the  mainten* 
ance  of  foundling  hospitals. 

Rdigion.—lhc  great  majority  of  Ita!i;ins— <37  i2%— arc 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  the  ordinary  Latin  eite,  several 
others  are  recognized.  The  Armenians  of  Venice  maintain  their 
traditional  chanctcristics.  The  Albanians  of  the  southern 
provinces  still  cmpby  the  Creek  rite  and  the  Greek  language 
in  their  public  worship,  and  their  priests,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
Church,  are  aDosved  to  marry.  Certain  peculiarities  introduced 
by  St  Ambrose  distinguish  the  ritual  of  Milan  from  that  of  the 
general  church.  Up  to  1871  the  fdand  of  Scily  was,  accofdint 
10  the  bull  of  Urban  II  ,  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  the  king, 
and  exempt  from  the  canonical  power  of  the  pope. 

Though  the  territorial  .luthoriiy  of  the  p.ipal  sec  wasprictii  ally 
abolished  in  1870,  the  (act  that  Rome  is  the  scat  of  the  adtinni- 
slrativc  centre  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  rhiirrh  is  not 
without  signilioance  to  the  nation.  In  the  same  city  in  which 
the  adndiustrative  functSoes  of  the  body  politic  arc  ccntraltaid 
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Botogoa 
Briadiii  and  OKiua' 


Capua 
Chieti  and  Vaate . 


there  idll  eziatt  the  cooit  o(  the  tpirittul  potentate  whkb  io 
1879  consisted  of  i8]i  persons.  Protestants  number  wme 
^SfiOO,  of  whom  hili  are  IlaLun  and  hull  foreign.  Of  the  lonner 
23,500  are  Wiliimiiant  The  aunber  of  Jem  «n  Rtuncd 
as  36,000,  but  b  cettah4jr  hi|bv.  Thane  m,  beridea,  in  Italy 
■ome  *soo  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  There 
were  in  1901  20,707  parishes  {n  Italy,  68,444  secular  clergy  and 
48,043  regulars  (monks,  lay  brothers  and  nuns).  The  sue  of 
parishes  varies  from  province  to  province,  Sicily  having  Larger 
parishes  in  virtue  of  the  old  Sicilian  church  laws,  and  Naples, 
and  aomc  parts  of  central  Italy,  having  the  smallest.  The 
luliail  parishes  had  in  1901  a  total  gross  revenue,  including 
•■igBMnta  Inoa  the  public  worship  endomacot  fund,  of 
ii,slayoao  «r  u  wrenge  of  £63  per  patiih;  $1%  ti  tUt  pMi 
mm  consists  of  revenue  from  glebe  lands. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  364  scea  and  ten  abbeys,  or  ^rdatures 
■■OiiM  dioteuof.    The  dioceies  are  as  follow*: — 

A.  6  stiburbirarlin  0»tia  and  Vcllctri,  Porto  and  Sta  Rufina, 
Albano.  FraM-ati.  r.tk-^trina,  Sabina — all  held  by  caidinal  bi»boDs. 

B.  74  MI'S  iinmoOiJti'l;,'  ^uhject  to  the  VMif  91m,  «f  vMch  M  are 
archicpi^cop.^!  and  6l  cpiacopaL 

C.  37  rcclciiastical  provinces,  each  under  a 
posed  of  148  (uffragan  diooeaea.  Tfadr  po«lion  la 
ioUewing  uble>- 

itOr^Mtant.  Suffratans. 

'Ilucm  .    .    .  Anglona-Tursi,  Tricarico.  Venosa. 

Conversano,  Ruvo-Bitomo, 
S.  Agata  dc'  Goli,  Alifc.  Ariano.  Aicoli 
Satriano  Ccrignola,  AvclUoo,  Dojano, 
Bovino.  Larino.  Luoera,  Sb  Severe, 
Tclcac  (Ccrrcto),  XkimU. 
Faenxa,  ImoU. 
Nosuffiagaa. 

CagUari  GaltcUi-Niiorak  lajMaa,  QgSaatca. 

Caiauo.  CaM'Tiuo,  GMOta,  lacnd»- 
VcnafrOk  Scim.' 

No  sufTragan. 

S.  An^clo  dc'  Lombardi'BfaHciat  Laee> 

donta,  Muro  Lucano, 

Ferae  ^  Maccruia-Tutcntino.  Maatnito»mpBtian- 

•onc,  S.  Scverino. 
B«m  S.  SqiolBO.  Cbtte  di  Val  d'Elsa. 
Pieseie^S.  MfaiatOi  ModigUana.  Pistoia- 
Prato. 

Albenga.  Bobbio,  Chfawrfg  Sk«ga*>NolI. 

Turtona,  VentunigBh 
No  sulTragan. 
No  sulTr,i^an. 
I-i(ari,  Nicosia,  PattL 
iicrgaino,     Brescia,     Como,  Crcma, 
ucaoaa,  Lodi,  Manilla,  Pavia. 

  .....  Carpi.  Cuastnilatliaa»CBmn,Rcggio. 

Monicato  Caltanisetta,  QnantL 

Naples  Acerra.  Ixhui,  1wIb«  FawudB, 

Otistano    •    *    •    •    .  Alcs-Terralha. 
Otranto     .    «    •    •    .  Calllpoli.  Lctcc,  Ugento. 
r.ik-jmo    .....  CcfalCi,  N(.\zura,  Trapani. 

I '1^1  Leghorn.  Pcscia,  Pontretnoli.  Voltcrra. 

Ravenna  Bertinoro,_  Ccrvia.  Cesena,  Conucchio, 

FofU*  Rioiinit  Sarsina. 
Rcggio  CalalMk  ...  Bova,  Caasanob  Catanaro,  Cotrone. 

Gctace,   Nicaatro,   Oppido,  Nicotera- 

Trapea.  SquiUacr. 
Acrrno.  Capaccio-Vallo.  DLano«  Maisiro- 
N'viovo    and    Polenia.    NoOMk  dct 
Pagani,  Nusco,  Policastra 
Algwfo.  AapuiiMMd  TeapiOb  Binrhio. 


1  Ortona 
MMfndoaia  and  Vicxti 


Sorrento  

Taranto  

Trani-NazarcthBarletU, 
Biaceglie     .    .    .  . 
Turin  

Vibino 


Venioc  (patriaitih) 


Chtad-Pieiua,GroMetoJdassaMa(ittima. 

Sovana*PitkBaao. 
Caltaeirane.  mtOk  F 
CaaiellaMaan. 

Oriiu 


Andna. 

Acqui,  Alba,  Aofta,  Asti,  Cnneo.  Fossano, 
Ivvca,  htondasiLPInnniB.  Saluxto,  Suia. 

&AacelolnVikd»UHMaia.CagU-Pergob. 
Foaaombrone,  Montcfeltro,  Peiaro. 
SinigaRlia. 

Adria.  Bclluno-Fcltrr,  r<  ncl,^  (AHftorirt). 

Ch>(i(5|{i.i.  t. .  ,ri  firdi.i  r.  .rTi>Eruaro. 

Padua.  Trrvivj.  Verona.  Vircnrj. 
Alnmndiia  delLi  Paglia.  Biella,  Casalc, 

Monicrraio,  Novara,  Vigevano. 


Twelve  archbishops  and  nxty-ooe  bishops  are  independent  of  al 
metropolitan  supervision,  and  hold  directly  of  the  Holy  See.  Tbo 
arcbbtshopa  an  those  of  AmaUL  Aquila,  Camcrino  and  Treia, 
Caunia.  Coaenia,  Fcfrmra.  Caeta,  Lucca,  Pemgtt,  RoMane,  Spolcto, 
and  UdiMi  and  the  bishops  thoae  of  Adreale,  Acqitapendente,  Atatri, 
Amelia.  Aaaptni,  Ancona-Umana,  Aquino-Sora-Pontecorvo,  Aresao, 
Ascoli.  AsMSi,  AvrrM,  Bagnorea,  Borgo  San  Donnino.  Cava-5i«mo, 
C  itta  di  CaMcllo,  CtltA  della  Pirve.  (  ivii.^  l  .1  n  ILin.i-Orte-Gallcse, 
Corncto-Civita  Vccchia.Cortona,  tabnano-Maii  In  a.  I  .mo.Fercntino 
Koeeia.  Foligno,  Gravina-Moniepcloro,  Gubbio,  K-^i.  Lum-Sartina 
and  Bragoato,  S.  Macca>-BtMgnano,  Marai  (Fciicina),  Mclfi-Rapolla 
Mileto,Molfetta-Terii«aK»iowwiiaiau,MoBopob.Mo«takino,Monta- 
fiaacone.  Montepulciano,  Nardo,  NarnI,  Noccra  in  Umbria,  Noreia, 
Orvieto.  Osimo-Cingoli.  Parma,  Penne-Atri,  Piacenaa,  Poggio 
Mirteto,  Recanati-Lorcto,  Ricti,  Soyni,  Suth-Ncpi,  Teramo,  TemI, 
Tcrracina-Pipcrno-Sczic,  Tivoli,  lodi,  Trivcnto.  Troia,  V'alva- 
Sulniona,  Veroli,  Viicrbo-Tojcanella.  Excluding  tin-  diixev-  of 
Rone  and  suburbicarian  sees,  each  ir<^  has  an  average  area  of 
4JO  «).  m.  and  a  population  of  1^1,785  souh.  The  largest  sees  rxiit 
in  Venctia  and  Lombardy,  and  the  «ma11<^»t  in  the  provincesof 
Naples.  Lcghon.  Forit,  Aneona.  i^saarOb  Urfoino.  Caterta,  AveUino 
and  AacolL  The  Italian  aeaa  (cHduaive  of  Rome  and  of  the  Mborbl> 
carian  sees)  have  a  total  annual  revenue  of  £706,000  equal  to  an 
average  of  £800  per  sec.  The  riche&t  is  that  of  Girrenti,  with  iOyOA, 
and  tne_  poorest  that  of  Porto  Mauri^io,  »ith  only  £246.  In  each 
diocese  is  a  seminary  or  (lu>.fs.in  mIkkiI. 

In  185s  an  act  was  paucd  in  the  Sardinian  states  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  all  bouses  of  the  religious  orders  rot  engaged  in 

preaching,  teaching  or  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  alt  chapters    -  .  .  

of  collegiate  churches  no*  haviacn cure  of  souls  or  existing  l^Jm^ 
in  towns  of  lets  than  ao^OOO  inhabkants,  and  of  all  private  ^^f_. 
benefices  for  which  no  service  was  paid  by  the  holders. 
The  property  and  money  thus  obtained  w'ere  used  to  form  an  ecclcrf- 
astical  fund  (Caisa  EceUstcstica)  distinct  from  the  finances  of  th« 
Mate.  This  act  resulted  in  th«!  suppression  of  374  monnsteries  with 
3733  friars,  of  61  nunneries  with  1756  nuns  and  ol  3733  chapters  and 
benefices,  la  iMo  and  Itti  the  royal  commissioncfa  (even  befoM 
the*  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  of  luly  had  been  formally 
dodarcd)  issued  decreea  by  which  them  were  abolished — (i)  la 
Umbtia.  i<)7  mooasteriea  and  103  convents  with  1S09  male  and 
3303  fenvalc  assocutes,  and  836  chapters  or  benefices;  (3)  in  the 
Marches,  192  monasteries  and  I.';  tonvents  *ilh  2950  male  and 
female  a'l'^'H  iaic^ ;  (t,)  in  tin'  \i  apilitan  pnninrr-^,  747  tnonas- 
(eiies  and  J'S  c'Jtnrnt.i  u;ih  iiu Ic  and  Ji'li  (cmale  aE?«"iates. 

I'hcrc  were  thus  discstablUlicd  in  seven  or  eight  years  3075  houses 
of  the  regular  cle^  occupied  by  3i,i649peraons:andtheconfiacatcd 
property  yielded  •  revenue  of /}98,J98.  And  at  the  same  time  them 
had  been  suppressed  11,889  chaptere  and  benelioea  «f  the  accular 
clergy,  which  yicMed  an  annual  mconw  of  |i99,iM.  The  wahie  of 
the  capital  thus  potentially  freed  was  estimated  at  £13,000,000; 
though  hitherto  the  oc  li  ii!.iiial  (xis^oisions  in  LotnliarUy,  Emilia, 
Tuwrany  and  Sicily  had  \xt  n  untouched.  As  yet  the  Cassa  Eccley- 
astiia  hail  no  rijjht  to  di-^jKi-*-  uf  the  i.r.  .;-.'rv,.  1h'J^  intiii  irii  to  it; 
but  in  1862  an  act  was  passed  by  wnich  it  transli  rnd  all  its  real 

property  to  the  natiadaidomaia,  aad  was  credited  with  •  eami 
spending  amount  by  the  eaehcqiier.  The  property  coidd  asw  aa 
disposed  of  like  the  other  property  of  the  domain;  and  except  ia 
Sicily,  where  the  s>-stem  of  emph>-teusis  was  adopted,  the  church 

landi  began  to  be  sold  by  .-lurtion.  To  eneour.ice  the  poorer  clasaeB 
of  the  people  to  bcccmf  laniiholders,  it  »a<i  (].^  id^'i  th  u  the  loto 
ofTered  lor  sale  should  l>c  ^mall,  and  that  the  parchaacr  should  be 
alloHxil  to  pay  by  five  or  ten  yearly  iu-.ialin(  ut4  Uy  a  new  act  in 
1866  the  process  of  secularization  was  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
All  the  mcahcrs  of  the  suppressed  communities  received  full  eneidan 
of  all  the  ordinary  poKtical  and  civil  righu  of  laymen :  and  anauiMea 
were  granted  to  all  thoae  who  had  taken  (xrmancnt  religiottS  «0«« 
prior  to  the  18th  of  January  iR(>.t.  To  priests  and  choristers,  for 
t  xatTipli  of  the  proprietary  or  endowed  orders  were  assiencd  £34  per 
.-ir.nu-j  !  iht  \  were  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age.  £16  if  upwards  of 
40.  anil  (14,  R*.  if  younger.  The  ('a^v^  Kcr1e<.ia«tir.i  w.u  abolished, 
and  in  its  stead  was  innitutrd  a  l  oniio  ptl  Culto.  or  public  worship 
fund.  From  the  general  confiscaLion  were  exempted  the  buildinKS 
actnatly  used  for  public  worship,  'Ttr^riTf*'  scmiitarieat 
ftc.  or  which  had  been  appropriated  tothe  uae  of  schools,  poorhonsea. 
hospitals,  8k.  ;  as  well  as  the  buildings,  appuvtenaneea,  and  nravable 
property  of  the  abbeys  of  Monte  Catsno.  Delia  Cava  dei  Tirveni.  San 
Manino  della  Scala,  Monreale.  Certoaa  near  Pavia,  and  Other  estab- 
11  hini  I  i  uf  the  same  kind  of  importance  asarchitectural  or  hiMnricat 
moiuiini  rns.  An  annuity  cc|ual  to  the  ascertained  revenue  of  the 
suppre*<.et1  institutions  was  pbrrd  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  in  the 
govemmem  S%  conaota.  A  fuurih  of  this  sum  was  to  be  liandcd 
tathenanMMsaaatoliecaipkjTCd  on  worhsof  bcswfioenoe  or  education 
as  soon  as  a  surplus  sns  obtained  from  that  part  of  the  annuity 
assigned  for  the  payment  of  monastic  pensions;  and  in  Sicily, 
io<)  commutves  entered  on  their  privileges  as  soon  as  the  pntrimony 
was  liqiiitlated  Another  set  in  1867  decreed  the  suppresMon  of 
certain  foundations  which  had  csca|)cd  the  action  of  pre^'ioua 
measua-s.  p>u  an  fxtr.ionliii.ii v  t.ix  i;f  .10"  on  whole  of  the 
patrimony  "i  il"-  .hiit,'i,  ar.il  ir  n  rlir  .r.  a ..  1  nin'-nt  the  right  of 
issuing  5 %  UoaU*  suiiicicnt  to  bimg  into  the  uw^uxy  £t6/Mi0i0OO^ 
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which  wcTf  to  li*  accrpiH  at  thWr  nominal  valur  at  purclia«e  money 
for  th<?  alicnatrd  propcrtv.  Th*  public  wor»hip  cniJowmcni  lunit 
hai  relirved  the  lUte  exchequer  ol  the  coat  of  public  wonhip:  has 
graclually  funit«licd  to  the  poorer  parish  pric««  an  addition  to 
their  »tipends.  raiMn^  them  to  £j>  per  annum,  wiih  the  pro»pect 
of  further  raising  th^m  to  [aq;  and  ha*  contributed  to  the  outlay 
incurred  by  the  commune*  for  rclijcknis  purpOM.  The  monastic 
builiJing*  rofjuircd  for  piililic  purpose*  have  bircn  made  ovt  r  lo  the 
communal  and  provincial  authorities,  while  the  &amc  auihorilies 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  previously  act  apart  for  charily  and  education,  and  object* 
«f  lit  aad  kntorial  iatcreit  have  been  cowiigwed  to  pubUe  libfarie* 
aod  maemiUt  By  time  bwa  the  rcmition  of  mmcn  ma  for- 
lUden  ia  the  Ciictint  conventual  cetslifishments  the  extinction  of 
which  had  been  demet!,  and  aB  new  fouml.it ions  were  forbidden, 
except  those  enjjiged  in  instruction  anil  the  care  of  the  bcIc. 
But  the  l.iws  hj\c  not  lx<-n  rii;  "Hjvfy  rnf<irre<l  ol  Ute  year*;  and 
tho  ccclc%ia'.ticjl  iKr.v«.sinin  sci/nj  hy  the  »tjtc  wvre  thrown  on  the 
m-ifljct  simultaneously,  and  so  realized  xtrry  low  price*,  Ix-ing  often 
bousht  up  by  wealthy  rcligiou*  institution*.  The  large  number 
of  taeae  iiutitutioiia  wm  iacwawd  when  these  bodies  were  expelled 
frein  France. 

On  the  30th  of  June  1903  the  patrimony  of  the  endowment  fund 
amounted  to  £i7.33').o4".  of  which  only  £264.3X9  wrre  rrprewnted 
by  buiMing?  *till  ck  1 1.1  i<  tl  by  monks  or  nuns.  The  rest  was  made  up 
of  capital  and  inu  t.  The  li.il.;liiic»  of  the  fund  (capit.iIiH-d) 
amounted  10  £in.(y>fi.  105.  o(  wliiih  monastic  pension*  reprewnird  a 
rjpi.jly  dlmini-ihinj:  «iim  of  /-, 5*14.9,10.  The  chief  items  ol  annual 
expenditure  drawn  from  the  fund  are  the  supplementary  stipends 
to  pricauaad  the  peiuiont  to  mcfflbenof  auppwied  reUsioiw  bouscv 
Tlie  nunilKr  of  penon*  in  receipt  of  monastic  petniiMi  on  the  joth 
of  |0M  1899  was  t  t  .^ss;  but  while  this  item  of  expenditure  will 
dtaappcar  by  the  dci'lis  of  those  entitled  to  pension*,  the  supple- 
mentary  stipiendi  ^nd  i  onirlbutions  are  gradually  iaCiTtUing*  The 

foilo'^ing  t.ibic  ^h.j>ks  the  o>iirse  of  the ttm  naia catcfBrfcs flf  the 
fund  from  i8;6to  1903- 190J:— 


1H76. 

■88$- 1886 

ia9»-l899. 

1902-1903. 

Monattic  pentioo*.  liquidation  of  re- 
ligiotM  property  and   provision  of 

Supplttnenianr  ctipcnds  to  bishops  and 
panxhial  cMrgy.  asMgnmcnts  10  5>.ir- 
diaiaii  ckfgy  and  expenditure  lor  cdu- 
csthm  ont  cMriuble  imrpoiet     .  . 

£749.17* 
MX4» 

£491439 

»I4MM 

£i63.»44 

Rmnan  CkaritabU  and  Rflistout  Fund.~The  law  of  the  iMh  of 
Jane  1873  contained  special  provisions,  in  conformity  with  the 
ciMCKier  of  Kome  a*  the  scat  of  the  papacy,  and  with  the  situation 
CSOatcd  by  the  Law  of  Cuaranice*.  According  to  the  census  of  187 1 
iktR  WHV  in  the  city  and  province  of  Rome  474  monjM  ic  eM3bli>h- 
IMIII*  (311  (or  mooka,  l6j  for  nun»).  occunirtl  by  43^6  monks  and 
3875  nuns,  and  po«*eMing  a  Rro<«  avenue  014. 760. S<)i  lire.  Of  these. 
126  nion.)>liTie»  and  90  convents  v.ctc  situated  in  tiie  city.  51 
l^on.l^<(■  nf  >  and  22  convents  in  the  "  ^utlurbl(  ariate*,"  Tlie  law  o( 
187;*  I  rr.itrd  a  *pecsal  charitable  and  religious  fund  of  thcrity.  »hiU' 
it  leli  untouched  33  monasteries  and  49  convents  which  had  eithi  r 
clK  chancier  of  pn«ate  iiistitutiona  or  twere  supported  by  (oreip 
da.  Ifow  Mr' " 


tiuhca  weiv  created,  old  parishes  were  improved,  the 
prapcrty  of  the  SUppmscd  rdigious  corporations  was  a<si);netl  10 
dtviiable  and  educational  institutions  and  to  hospitals,  «hile 
pnneny  haviag  no  sixcial  application  was  UK-d  10  form  a  charitable 
andiehaows  fund.  Un  the  ^oth  of  June  1903  the  Ijabncc-^-hret  of 
this  fund  showed  a  credit  amounting  to  £1.796,120  and  a  debit  of 

£460.819.  Fxpendituie  for  the  yew  l^aa-i^cQ  waa  ifitfJtjH  aad 

revenue  £818,674. 

Consiitulion  end  Cevtrnmenl. — The  Vatican  palace  itself 
(with  St  Peter's),  tiic  Laleran  palace,  and  tbc  papal  villa 
at  Cailcl  Ciandulfu  have  secured  to  them  the  privilege  of 
extralerritorialiiy  by  the  law  ol  1R71.  The  small  republic  of 
Sui  Mwino  is  the  only  other  enclave  in  Italian  territory. 
Italy  l>  >  cowtiituional  uranarchy,  in  whkfa  the  executive 
power  bdaogttidusivdy  to  the  tovucigii.  whOt  tJie  kgbbiivc 
pofwer  to  ihmd  by  Un  «itb  the  pifUaamM.  He  hold* 
gupreme  command  by  land  and  sea,  appoints  ministers  and 
offiriah,  promulgates  the  laws,  coins  money,  bestows  hontHirs. 
has  the  right  of  pardoninR.  and  £.'jrnmou5  and  dis^Ivcs  the 
parliament.  Treaties  with  foreign  powers,  however,  must  have 
the  consent  of  parliament.  The  aoveretgn  it  iiresrwnsiblc,  the 
Biiniiters,  the  sipurture  of  OM  of  whotn  is  rcttuired  to  five 
validity  to  royal  dccnea,  bcbig  ic^omible.  Parliament  consiatt 
of  two  ctembcn,  the  aaaato  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

m  aa  eqoal  faoiisff,  iheugh  praciicalty 


the  elective  chamber  is  the  more  important.  The  senate  consists 
of  princes  of  the  blood  uho  have  attained  their  n^Jorlty,  and 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  Miatois  above  forty  ycan  of  a^l, 
who  are  qualified  under  aay  one  «(  twaaty^nc  8pecified  cate* 
goriet— by  having  cither  hdd  Ugb  oiEce,  or  attatned  odebrlty 
in  adeiKe,  literaitire,  &c.  In  1908  there  were  318  senators 
exdusive  of  five  members  of  the  roy^  family.  Nomination  is 
by  the  Lin;;  for  life.  Besides  its  legi&laii.  c  fum  iImhs.  the  senate 
is  the  highest  court  of  juNlicc  In  the  case  of  fioliiical  oflences  or 
the  impcachrr.mi  of  m:r.i  ,ir  ri  The  deputies  to  the  lower  house 
are  508  in  number,  i  t.  one  to  every  64,893  of  tbc  population, 
and  all  the  coastiiucncies  are  nncie-flmBbcr  coutituendea. 
The  party  «yticai  to  Dot  ically  atnng.  Tbeauinsetoexteaded 
10  all  dtiacjtt  ovCT  twcaty-ene  yean  of  age  who  caa  read  and 
write  and  have  cither  attained  a  certain  standard  of  ciciaentary 
education  or  are  qualified  by  paying  a  rent  which  varies  from 
£6  in  comrriunrs  of  2500  inhabitanis  to  £16  in  communes  of 
150,000  intiahilants,  or,  if  [►ca*,.int  farmers,  l6s.  of  rent;  or 
by  being  sharers  in  the  profits  of  farms  on  which  not  less  than 
£3,  4S.  of  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation  is  paid  i  or  by 
paying  not  less  than  £16  in  diirect  (including  provincial)  tauiioii. 
Others,  f.g.  members  of  tbepfofeasional  classes,  are  qualified 
to  vote  by  their  position.  TneBumber  o(  electors  (2,541.327) 
at  the  general  election  in  1904  was  79%  of  the  male  popidatioB 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  7*6%  of  the  total  pofMllatioB— 
exclusive  of  those  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of 
military  service;  and  of  ihi-sc  6j  7%  voic<l.  No  candidate 
can  be  returned  u.-iIl^s  lie  obt.iins  more  than  daU  the  voles  gi'.cn 
and  more  than  onc  sixth  ol  the  total  number  on  the  register; 

otherwise  a  second  ballot  must  be 
held.  Nor  can  he  be  returned  under 
ilic  age  of  thirty,  and  he  mu&l  be 
qualified  as  an  elector.  AUialatied 
goveromcnt  ofliciato  (eicepC  ninto- 
tets,  under-sccreiarks  of  state  and 
other  high  functionsrics,  and  officers 
ill  [he  ^rmy  or  navy). and  ecclesiastics, 
arc  disqualified  for  election.  Senators 
arid  deputies  receive  no  salary  but  have  free  passes  on 
railways  throughout  Italy  and  on  certain  lines  of  steamers. 
Parliaments  are  quiaqiMBIlial,  but  the  king  may  dissolve  ihe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time,  bans  bound,  however,  to 
convoke  a  new  cfcanbcr  wftbfai  foiiir  ownths.  The  cxectitWe 
must  call  parliaoMoi  toielber  aannaDy.  Each  of  the  chambeis 
has  I  he  right  of  intfodticing  new  bilb.  as  has  also  the  govetntneni: 

biji  all  money  bills  must  originate  In  ihc  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  consent  of  iHjth  chambtrs  and  it;e  assent  of  the  king  is 
necessary  to  ihtir  being  pabscd.  Miniiicrs  may  aiimd  the 
debates  of  cither  house  but  can  only  vote  in  that  of  which  ihey 
are  members.  The  sittings  of  both  houses  arc  public,  and  an 
absolute  majority  o(  the  members  must  be  present  to  make 
a  siitiog  valid.  The  ntinistcrs  are  eleven  in  number  and  have 
salaiks  ol  about  iCiooo  each;  the  presidency  of  the  council  of 
ministers  (created  In  1889)  may  be  held  by  itself  or  (as  to  nsoal) 
in  conjunction  wiih  nny  other  portfolio.  The  rTiinisirics  are: 
interior  (under  wt. om  aic  the  prefects  of  the  several  pron'nccs), 
foreign  affairs,  treasury  (icp.i. rated  from  finance  in  i&Sg),  finance, 
public  works,  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  marine, 
public  instruclim,  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture,  posts 
and  telegraphs  (separated  from  public  works  in  1889}.  Each 
minister  is  aided  by  an  undersecretary  of  stale  at  a  salary  of 
igao.  There  to  acooncO  of  state  with  adviMiyfaactioos,wbkh 
can  also  d^t^e  certain  questions  of  adnintotratton,  especially 
applications  from  local  authorities  and  conflicts  betivern 
ministries,  and  a  court  of  accounts,  which  h.is  the  right  of 
examining  all  details  of  state  eii)enditure.  In  every  country 
the  bureaucracy  b  abused,  with  more  or  less  reason,  for  un- 
progressivencss,  timidity  and  "  red-tape,"  and  Italy  is  DO 
esrcpiion  10  the  role.  The  ottdaJs  aiv  not  well  paid,  aod  are 
certainly  ntnnemas;  «Ue  the  manifoM  Cbedts  cod  co«Mc^ 
checks  have  Iqf  M  aMau  always  beea  saflktont  to  ptcvcnt 
dishonesty.  •      .  1. 
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Tittt      Jtonour. — Tli«  former  eiciMma  of  to  many  MpMMt 

•ovwiffniifTi  .in'l  "  fount.iin*  of  honour  "  Rave  rise  to  a  great  many 
hirctiilary  titles  o(  nobilit>.  Bi  -i'lts  many  hundmls  o(  princi*. 
duke»,  marquc«aM,  count*.  Utronx  and  vi»coun|*,  there  are  a  Urge 
number  of  pcnons  of  "  pMridu  "  rank,  pcnoiu  with  •  right  to  the 
desiEnation  m>inU  or  nttcri,  aad  certain  hereditary  kraghts  or 
cavalieri.  In  the  "  Golden  Book  of  the  Cipitol  "  (Libra  d  Oto  dti 
Campidoilio)  are  inscribed  121  patrician  families,  and  of  these  38 
have  the  title  of  prince  and  8  that  of  duke,  while  the  others  are 
m.irnuc5W5,  counts  or  limply  patrician*.  For  the  Itali.]n  order*  of 
kTii|,'hthcxy|  '*x  Kmgiithoodamo  Cuivalky:  Onttm  |fiii|Ub0o<j. 
i  lie  kind's  uiiclr  ifi  ilokeof  A(Mn»UiMwbprfnwof  FMnflOtand 
his  cousin  it  duke  of  Genoa. 

Jtutkn—^nm  jodidary  »)'stetn  of  Italy  te  mainly  framed  on  the 
PfCndk  model  Italy  ha*  court*  of  catMtion  at  Ronw,  Naples, 
Pakmio,  Ttirin.  Florence.  20  appeal  court  distrietib  tte  tribunal 
diatricta  and  15.^5  mandamenl%,  each  with  it*  oim  magistracy 
{prttura).  In  l^of  the  prinripul  towns  t  here  are  also  ^terf  wno  have 
•aclusivrly  p  r.il  jiiri  I'.i  i ii n  !  .  r  iTiinor  civil  caacs  involving  sum* 
up  to  KKi  lire  1.(4*,  ^ludiii  i-oir !;  ',7.',>ri  li.ive  .ilv>  jurisdiction,  while 
llii  v  iii.iy  .li  t  .'IS  rtrbilr.itur?  up  to  any  afv.i-r-.int  by  rrqtmt.  The 
Roman  court  of  cassation  i*  the  hichc^t,  and  in  both  penal  and  civil 
—MM*  haa  «  rkht  to  decide  quaatwna  b<  law  and  diapute*  bcmt^n 
the  lower  judkiil  aathoritica.  and  b  tke  mIv  one  which  has  juris- 
diction in  penal  caaea,  while  iliarinf  with  the  other*  the  right  to 
revise  avil  cateai 

The  prrlori  have  penal  jurisdiction  conrvrnins  a!I  mi  demeanours 
{contratvrnzii'n: j  or  otftnci*  {/ir!i:!i]  puni-h.iljlf  by  iiii;iii-riMTient  not 
exccedinj;  thrft-  months  or  by  fine  nut  f\ce<Hi'-g  titn  Virv  (£40), 
The  jn-a.(l  liibunals  h.ivc  jurisdiction  in  c^im  v  irn.  lvin:;  impnson- 
ment  up  to  ten  years,  or  a  (inc  exceeding  £40,  while  tite  assixe  court*, 
«ith  a  jury,  daal  witJi  offencca  inrolviiw  imariaoanwnt  for  iifr  or 
over  ten  year*,  and  have  exclusive  jnnadfrtion  (except  that  the 
«enate  is  on  occasion  a  high  court  of  jii*tice)  o\-er  all  political  ofTenonk 
Appeal  nwy  be  mA«le  from  the  ^entcnc(-sof  the  prrtn-i  to  the  tribunal*, 
ana  from  the  tiihunalH  to  the  courts  of  appeal;  from  the  asiiic 
courts  ihi  re  n  no  .ippcal  t  xn  pt  on  a  point  of  form,  which  appiMj  (jix-» 
to  the  court  of  cataatiun  at  Rome.  Thi*  court  ha*  the  Miprcmc 
power  in  aU  qoMtieM  «f  kpOty  of  •  mmmet,  JaMbtiM  or 
competency. 

TbepenatCDdltMltaiSedandraronnedlnrtga  A nfam eTIatt 
years  is  the  wwa—  tmditunaU,  equivalent  to  th*  Endidi  **  heinc 

Eiound  over  to  appear  for  judgment  If  called  upon,'*'  •pfilSed  in 
94.489  cases  in  1907.  In  civil  matter*  there  i*  appeal  mm  the 
pudiu  (oncihalcTt  to  the  trrtore  (who  h.i*  jiiriMiction  up  to  a  »tim 
of  1500  lirc  =  £6o)  from  the  prrtcrre  to  tlir  tnbi  ntt.  from  the 
civil  tribunal  to  the  court  ot  appeal,  and  from  the  court  of  appeal  to 
the  court  of  caaaation. 

The  judges  of  all  kinds  arc  very  poorly  paid.  Even  the  first 
ptecidcnt  of  the  Rome  court  of  cas«atiaa«iiiy  nceivet  £6ooa  year. 

The  KatiHics  of  civi!  proasedings  vary eooaderably  from  prD%-incc 
to  province.  I.«mbar(ly,  with  25  lawsuit*  per  looo  inhabitant*, 
holda  the  lowest  place:  Emilia  come*  next  with  31  per  locio: 
Tuscany  h^s  37:  Vcnetia,  4i:  Cabhria,  144;  Rome.  146;  Ap'ilia, 
IM:  and  Sartliiii.i,  3(10  per  |nf>o.  The  high  averaRC  in  Saniinia 
cliieAy  due  to  case*  within  the  competence  of  the  conciliation  office*. 
The  number  «l  penal  prooaedinp.  especially  thoae  within  the  com- 
petence of  praetor*,  baa  alio  increased,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
iraqaeiieyttf  minor  contraventions  of  the  bw  rvfcncd  to  in  the 
■eetwa  CrtUt.  The  ratio  of  criminal  proctrrdings  to  population  la, 
aa  a  rule,  much  higher  in  the  south  than  in  the  north. 

A  royal  flei  rt-e,  dated  February  1691,  established  three  classes  of 
priwns:  juJicurv  prisons,  for  persons  awaiting  examination  or 
p«.rsnri»  vnit  r.ccd  to  arre«t,  detention  or  seclusion  for  h  =5  th.in  six 
month*:  penitentiaries  of  vahou*  kinds  {ereaHoli,  case  di  rtdusione, 
jUcMMH  at  f  mlidia),  far  tiininto  condemned  to  long  terms  of 
imprfHment!  Md  gefonnamlea,  for  criminal*  under  age  and 
vagabonds.  Canital  puniihment  waa  abolished  in  1877.  penal 
■ervitttde  for  life  Mine  mbstituted.  Thia  fenerally  involve*  aolitary 
confinement  of  the  most  ricorotis  nature,  and.  as  tittle  is  done  to 
occupy  the  mind,  the  cntnin.il  not  infrefjiicnily  hccome*  insane. 
Certain  types  of  dangerous  imJiv iduals  are  n  leg.ited  after  serving  a 
sentence  In  the  ordinarj'  con\;a  prii  jns,  anri  by  aJniir  i  n.itivc.  not 
by  judicial  process,  to  special  pcnaj  colonic*  known  as  tfcmifi/ii  coaUi 
m  *  farced  residcncea,*'  Theac  caubliahmema  are,  however,  nn* 
HtUMtory.  being  raoatly  ritiatsd  on  hihII  islands,  where  it  is  often 
dmenh  to  find  work  for  the  toaUi,  who  are  free  by  day,  bcin^  only 
conined  at  nfght.  They  necei\"c  a  small  and  nardly  sufifdent, 
altowanre  for  ^^y>^  of  50  renU^imi  a  day,  which  they  arc  .it  librny  to 
supp!':  m<:"t  by  wr/r'<  ii  thoy  can  fitKl  it  or  cart  to  oo  it. 

Notwithst.iiiding  the  construction  of  new  prisons  and  the  trans- 
formation of  old  ones,  the  number  of  cells  for  solitary  confinement 
is  stitl  insufficient  for  a  complete  application  of  the  penal  system 
eatahlithad  by  the  coda  of  l0g<K«nd  the  moral  effect  of  the  associa- 
tioa  of  the  pntoncn  fo  not  eoea,  though  the  system  of  *oiitary  cori- 
ftoctnent  a*  prarti*ed  in  Italy  is  little  oetter.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners,  including  minor*  and  inhabitant*  of  enforced  residences, 
which  from  76,066  u  f.^'r  lox)  inli.ibitants)  on  the  ^ist  of  r>i.if  ni- 
'ber  1871  ro*c  to  a  ma\imum  of  «o.79J  on  the  of  Drcemt^r  l'(79 
U'ft?  per  toooj,  dacreaicd  10  a  mioimuro  of  6b,6ai  to  1896  (l<94  par 
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lOOn),  and  on  the  jitt  of  December  1898  roae  again  to  7Si47> 

(j-jS  per  1000),  of  whom  7038,  Us*  than  one-tenth,  were  women, 
(be  luwiiiu  of  the  figures  rcj^arding  women  is  to  U  noticed 
throughout.  On  the  jUt  of  i>cember  1903  it  bad  decreased  to 
65,819.  of  which  6044  were  women.  Of  these.  31.219  were  in  lock- 
up*. 35.145  in  penal  establishments,  1837  minors  in  government, 
and  4547  in  private  reformatories,  and  J071  (male*)  were  inoiatca 
of  fonxu  residences. 

Crime. — Stat  i»i  ir»  of  offence*,  including  eontrmxtntieni  or  breachca 
of  by-bwsan<l  rvKulations.  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  per  100,000 
inhabitantu  fiiKc  I3f*7,  and  only  a  slight  diminution  on  the  b|;ure*  of 
184(7.  The  l'i,;urc  was  1783-45  per  imj.ixxi  in  I&S7.  JI64  46  in  l8o>, 
;si'>  49in  i»97,  3497  90  in  1903.  The  increase  i>p,)rtly  cohered  by 
contrawmtiMi,  but  almost  everv  clai*  of  penal  orTcncc  shows  a  rise 
except  homicide,  and  even  in  tnat  the  diminution  is  slow,  5418  in 
lUo,  3966  in  1887.  4408  in  1892,  4005  in  1897.  3303  in  1003;  and 
Italy  icmains,  awin|  to  the  fiequent  use  of  the  knife,  the  European 
country  in  which  it  1*  most  frequent.  IJtirts,  in<^ult.s,  &c.,  renislance 
to  pulln  am  lioriiy,  oflcncts  ag,iin>t  ginxJ  customs,  thefts  and  fraud*, 
have  increased;  assaults  arc  nearly  statiuri.iry.  TiK-rc  is  also  an 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  From  IS90  to  it>oo  the  actual 
number  rose  by  one-third  (from  30,108  to  4j,6il4),  the  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  thoaa  wantanced  from  one-lifth  to  one-fourth;  while  inl 
1905  the  actual  number  rate  to  67^044,  being  a  coaiidcnhie  pny 
portiooate  rise  also,  la  MtpiMbtlwCamcn  AMI  ia  Sicily,  liHluia 
are  secret  societies  ««oaa  power  of  mistawce  to  authority  b  edit 

not  iiKonsidcraljIc. 

Proci-dure.  Udh  ci\  il  .md  criminal,  i*  somewhat  *low,  and  the  pre- 
liminary proccviJiiiu*  lK  (orc  the  jufe  d'intlruclion  occupy  much  time; 
and  recent  murder  truls,  by  the  larjjc  nuiiiUr  of  witnesses  calle^l 
(including  experts)  and  the  Icninhv  speeches  of  counsel,  liave  b(x-n 
qp^lird  out  to  an  unconscionable  lengih.  In  th^  aa  hi  the  intcr- 
vemion  of  the  presiding  judge,  the  French  system  hat  been  adopted ; 
and  it  b  said  (e.g.  by  Nathan.  Vent  anni  di  rila  iialiano,  p.  341 1 
that  the  cfforta  ofthe  juft  d'irutnution  are.  as  a  rule,  in  fact,  thousll 
not  in  law,  lar>;cly  directed  to  prove  that  the  accused  is  K'Ji'ty.  In 
I90J  of  h«4.6ij  (<Tr..ii*  accuNt-d  of  penal  offences,  1313";,  were  nr. 
quilted  during  the  iK-ritxl  of  the  instriulion,  30-31  by  the  courts, 
46-33  condemned  and  the  rest  acquitted  in  some  othir  w.iy.  This 
shows  that  chaigcs,  often  involving  preliminary  impnwjnmcnt,  are 
bwiight  agaiiM  an  excessive  proportion  of  persons  who  cither  an 
not  or  cannot  be  pro\-cd  to  be  Ruilty.  The  courts  of  appeal  and 
cassation,  too,  often  have  more  than  they  can  do;  in  the  year  1907 
the  court  of  cass.ition  at  Rome  decided  948  ajipf  jU  on  points  of 
bw  in  civil  cases,  white  no  k-wcr  than  460  remained  to  be  decided,  t 

As  in  most  civilized  r  iiT riri.  ttir  immhlT  lli  Wllfidbl  III  Itily  IWI 
increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  Italian  suicide  rate  of  63-6  per  1.000,000  bi  however,  lower 
than  those  of  Denmark,  SwitserUnd,  Germatw  and  France,  white 
it  appRuimatea  to  that  of  Bngbod.  The  lialM  rate  i*  liighcst  in 
the  mote  enlightened  and  indwrnil  aonh,  aod  lowest  ia  the  aouth. 
Emilia  gives  a  maximum  rate  of  10-48  per  100,000,  while  that  of 
Liguria  and  Lazio  i>  li-ili-  li  .^M.r.  The  minimum  of  I  37  is  found  in 
the  Basilirata.  thou^li  (  ..1  il'r:a  gives  only  3-13.  About  10%of  the 
A  jri'  wotren.  an  l  tl-j  re  Is  an  increase  of  nearly  3%MISt  IMJ 
in  the  proportion  of  suiodcs  under  iit-enty  }-car(  of  age. 

^ra^.— The  ItaBao  army  grew  oat  of  tbo  old  FiednontCN 
army  witb  vhkk  in  the  main  tha  unificatloa  of  luiy  wn  braatiit 
about.  Thb  anfficstloii  meant  for  the  traqr  tbe  sbiorptToa 

of  contingents  from  all  p.irts  of  Italy  and  presenting  serious 
differences  in  physical  and  moral  aptiludts,  political  opinions 
and  education.  Slorcovcrthc  stritcpic  stoRraphy  of  the  country 
required  the  greater  part  of  the  army  to  be  stationed  pcmunenlly 
within  reach  of  tbe  nonh-castcrn  and  north-western  frontiers. 
These  conditions  made  a  territorial  systemofrecniitiiif  or  organ* 
ization,  as  understood  in  GctTsany,  practicafl|f  fmpomiblo.  To 
tactoe  fiiriy  uniform  cfficieacy  in  tbe  variow  cotpa.  aad  ah*  a  « 
meniisot  unifying  Italy,  PItdiMHttfln,  Uadwlaot  and  NeapoiUUM 
arc  mixed  in  tbe  same  corps  and  sleep  in  the  same  barrack 
room.  But  on  leaving  the  colours  the  men  disperae  to  their 
homes,  and  thus  a  reRiment  has.  on  mobiliution,  to  draw 
largely  on  the  ne.irr  t  rcscriists.  irrespective  of  the  corps  to 
which  ihry  b<.long.  'ITic  remedy  for  this  condiiion  of  affairs 
is  sought  in  a  most  elaborate  and  artificial  system  of  iransfcrring 
olBccn  and  men  from  one  mit  to  aaotber  at  stated  intervab  la 
peaoMiaie,lMittU»ianoiBOi«tbaaapaIliatJvc,  and  then  ara' 
other  diflkiihtoa  of  almaat  equal  inpertanee  to  be  sumounlcd. 
Thus  In  Italy  the  univcnal  service  system,  though  probably 
the  best  organixation  both  for  the  army  and  the  nation,  works 
with  a  maximum  of  friction.  "Army  Reform,"  thertforc.  !ias 
been  very  much  in  the  forefront  of  late  yt,\rs,  O  Ai.-)g  10  I  lie 
estrangement  of  Austria  (which  power  can  niobiiize  much  tn-irc 
t^iidly),  but  fiaaadal  diffinillirs  kave  huberto  stood  ia  Um  wa/ 
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o(  i.uy  rarliczl  and  (afrcacUng  retonns,  and  even  the  praponb 
e(  the  Commission  of  t^vy,  referred  to  bdow,  lavs  Mly  been 
pvtially  accepted. 

TIm  Uw  of  it7S  therefore  ttill  icpilate*  the  prinopiet  of  military 
tervke  in  Italy,  though  aa  importaat  modification  was  madr  m 
1907-1408.  By  this  law.  every  man  liable  and  ai-rpfrted  for  wrvict 
lervcd  for  cijfht  or  nine  ycarw  on  the  Aclitr  Army  and  its  Resrnt 
lot  whiili  ihroi'  t'l  livf  Here  5(kti(  milli  tin-  r  oj.nir^l.  (our  or  Um:  m 
the  MobiU  Miltlus.  and  tlie  rc^t  of  the  fjnuc  [n-ruxJ  lA  ninei.in 
years  in  the  Trrrtlorxal  ifUilm.  Vr.dKir  present  ri-RuLitions  ihc 
Itrra  ol  liability  i*  divided  into  nine  years  in  the  Acttvt  Army  and 
Itmtm  (due*  or  two  nm  vMi  the  colour*)  four  m  the  JwoMr 
ifWta  and  afat  la  the  fWlMal  IfiVallw.  But  tiicae  liguica  do  not 
mivtaeni  t  he  act  ual  aervice  of  every  ahh  bodied  Italiaa.  UtoafaMat 
«ll  "  Universal  Service  "  oaontriea,  Italy  Olllf  dllftt  •  aa«M  piO> 
portion  of  the  av.iil.ible  recruit*  into  the  arflm. 

The  followinK  table  show*  the  operation  Of  theinraf  itJS.  vM 
tka  fgiina  of  1871  (or  companion  — 


30th  Sept. 

30th  June. 

tSri. 

1881 

1891 

iqoi 

Men  .... 
ActitiK.\rmy  &  Reserve 
Mobile  Militia 
Tanitorial  Miiitk  .  . 

14.07" 
531,969 
536.0J9 

•  « 

JJ.48J 
'.8  J  J.  554 
73". "49 
i94.7«4 
8*3.970 

36.739 
2,821,367 
843.  ««o 
445.3i5 

3«'.7"8 
3J30.30» 
734.4"' 
3M.170 

Incltiding  oflRrcrs  on  apccU  aCTVke  or  in  the  re«rve, 


Thus,  on  the  30th  of  September  1871  the  various  categories  of 
the  army  included  only  2';i  of  the  population,  but  on  the  30th  of 
Jane  1898  they  included  loV  But  in  lOOi  the  strength  of  the 
active  army  and  reserve  show*  a  marked  diminution,  which 
twcame  accentuated  ia  the  year  following.  The  ubie  below  in> 
dicates  that  np  to  1907  me  May.  tkovih  ahnya  bakw  ita 
■ominal  ttrengtb.  wwct  abaoiM  mom  tluni' «  qorttr  of  tbt 
•vailaUeooMiflgMl. 


190a. 

T90J. 

1904^ 

1906. 

441. "71 

453.640 

469.860 

475.737 

Physically  unfit .    .  . 
Stnick  oft     ...  . 
Failed  to  appear    .  . 
P«t  back  for  leoaadiia- 
tjon 

91. 17^. 

12.^7" 

33.«'34 
108.835 

98.065 
13.189 
J4.7»i 

to6.6l8 

1 19.070 
I3.'30 
39.i>9 

te7.l73 

•1^.559 
18.222 
40,226 

122,205 

Aliened    to  TrrritorLd 
Militia   and  cxcutcd 
peace  service  . 

9J.952 

96,916 

94. '3f' 

87.03? 

Assigned  to  active  army 
Jotaed  active  amy  .  . 

I03.2(X4 

88,666 

102.141 
86,448 

«7H[93 
66,836 

The  Krieua  condition  of  recruiting  was  quickly  noticed,  and  the 
tabulation  of  each  year's  results  was  followed  by  a  new  draft  Uw, 
but  no  solution  was  achieved  until  a  special  commiakm  a«eiablcd. 

The  inriuiric4  m.idp  hy  ihii  body  rcvuUiJ  an  unsatiifactory  con- 
dition HI  the  national  drfencc*.  tractable  in  the  main  to  financLa) 
exiK' f"i"i<"-.  -^n  J  .T*  regards  recruiting  a  new  Uw  was  brought  into 
force  in  i^K)?- 

One  spccully  difhcult  point  concerned  the  effective*  of  the  peace- 
itmglb  annr*  Hitherto  the  actual  time  of  traiaini  had  bean  ieaa 
Hub  na  Mounal.  The  recruits  due  to  join  in  November  were  not 
iMOrpQrated  tiS  the  toUowiiiig  March,  and  thus  in  the  winter  roooih* 
Italy  was  dcfencckia.  The  army  is  always  maintained  at  a  tow 
peace  effective  (about  one-ouarter  of  war  establishment)  and  even 
thia  was  reduced,  by  t!:e  absence  of  the  recruits,  until  there  were 
often  only  15  rank  and  file  with  a  company,  whose  war  strength 
is  about  230.  Even  in  the  summer  a:;i]  .uiurnn  a  Urge  proportion 
of  the  army  consisted  of  men  with  but  a  few  monUu'  service — a 
feigbly  danaeroua  alate  of  things  constdettai  th*  paoiKar  mobiliaa- 
twieaadiiieaadf  Ihecoantry.  Further-^aiiddibeaaeaolcgUatlon 
cm  coyer— the  oontingent,  and  (what  Is  more  aerious)  the  leserves. 
are  being  steadily  wcakeiied  by  emimtioa.  The  increaae  in  tlic 
numben  rejected  as  unfit  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  if  only  a 
Mtia!)  propxirt-lijii  of  the  contingent  can  b*  ttltm  far  atn^Cai  ike 
roe<lical  Mandard  of  acceptance  is  high. 

The  new  recruiting  scheme  o(  I'/i;  rc'cslabll-thed  three  categories 
of  recruits,'  the  2nd  category  corresponding  practically  to  the 
IScraian  firjala'AfsmK  The  men  claiaad  ia  it  have  to  train  for 
ris  ■OHtlMk  aad  Ihcy  aic  eaOcd  up  b  the  late  aaniicr  to  brkige  the 


•The  and  catqory  of  the  187s  law  had  pnetkaMy  oaaaed  to 


gap  above  mentioned.  The  new  terms  of  aervioe  for  the  other 
categories  have  been  already  suted.  In  cooscqucnce,  in  1908,  of 
4qoxKW  liable,  aoaie  llOyOOO  actually  joined  (or  full  training  and 
24.<xio  of  the  new  sod  category  (or  short  training,  which  oootmsta 
very  forcibly  tnib  the  feeble  embodimcnu  of  1506  and  1907.  Thaae 
changes  thiew  a  considerable  strain  on  the  (tnanceK  tet  the  in* 
mincnce  of  dw  danger  caused  their  acoepunce. 

The  peace  strength  nndcr  the  aew  scheme  is  nonuDaOy  3110,000^ 
but  actually  (average  throughout  the  year)  about  240,000.  The 
.irmy  is  organized  in  12  arms  corps  (each  of  j  divisions),  6  of 
which  are  quartered  on  the  jiUin  ul  l.ombardy  and  Vcnetia  and 
on  the  frontiers,  and  2  more  in  northern  Central  Italy.  Their 
headquarters  are:  I.  Turin,  II.  Alessandria,  111.  Milan,  IV. 
Genoa,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIII.  Florence, 
IX.  Rome,  X.  Naplea,  XI.  Bari,  XII.  Palermo,  Sardinian  tliviaioa 
CkgHui.  In  addition  there  are  22  "  Alpini  "  battaliOBi  and 
IS  motiBtiin  batteriea  tUttawd  on  the  Alpine  irontkn. 

The  war  atrenctb  was  atiniated  inigoi  aa,  ilcfnw  Army  (IML 
Reserve)  750,000,  Mobile  Uilttia  320,000,  Tcrriterial  MitUu 
2,300,000  (more  than  half  of  the  last-named  untrained).  These 
figures  arc,  with  a  fractional  increase  in  the  Regular  Army, 
applicable  to-elay.  When  the  1907  scheme  takes  full  eficct, 
however,  the  Active  Arniy  and  the  Mobile  Militia  will  each  be 
augmented  by  about  one-third.  In  1915  the  field  army  shotild, 
Indllding  officers  and  permanent  ccdrtif  he  about  1,012^000 
atronf.  The  Mobile  Militia  »iU  not,  bowem,  at  that  dau  haw 
felt  the  effccuof  the  •ebcne,  and  the  TenritorU  UStia  CMttiw 
the  drain  of  coilgratloa  agribut  the  increased  pofndatieB}  ww 
probably  remaia  at  ahoot  the  same  figure  as  in  1901. 

The  array  CMMta  of  96  tbrre-battalion  regiments  of  infantry  of 
the  Qne  and  tx  of  thsatlieri  (riflemen),  each  of  the  latter  having 
a  cyclist  company  (Bersaglicri  cydiat  batuliona  are  being  (1909) 
praviaionally  formed):  26  lagiomia  of  cavalry,  of  which  10  are 
linrori.  tai  h  of  6  squadrons;  24  regiments  of  artillery,  each  of 
H  h.ii tirifTi ; '  I  regiment  of  horfe  artMU'ry  of  6  Ij.itlirie*;  I  of 
miiunt.iin  artillery  of  12  b.itterii-i.  an<l  j  in  li  rx  n-ii -it  mountain 
batti-rics.  The arm.imcnt  of  the  iiu.inttv  \-  \}>c  .VmnrJii  hi  r-(  .ittatuj 
magarine  rifle  oi  1891.  Tbe  6cld  and  horse  artillery  was  in  1909 
in  process  o(  rearmament  with  a  Krupp  quick-firer.  Tbe  garriaoo 
artillery  consists  of  3  coast  and  f  fortress  regiments,  with  a  total  of 
72  companies.  There  are  4  regiments  (11  battalions)  of  engineers. 
Tbe  earaUnitri  or  gendarmerie,  aonw  26,500  in  number,  are  part  of 
the  standing  army;  they  are  recruitt-d  from  (elected  volunlceta  fiaas 
the  army.  In  1902  the  ^portal  corps  in  F.ritrca  r'tltrffffTlf  SlWWIt 
4700  of  all  ranks,  including  nc^rl^'  4000  natives. 

Ordinary  and  cxtmordinary  military  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1898-1899  amounted  to  nearly  fio.oao.ooo,  an  increaae  of 
£4/Km,ooo  as  tuiupaiail  with  1871.  Tbe  Itawa  Chaafaer  decided 
that  from  the  ist  of  Jaly  1901  until  the  30th  or  June  1907  Italian 
military  expenditure  proper  should  not  exceed  the  maximum  of 
£9.^60.000  per  annum  lixcd  by  the  Army  Uill  of  May  1897.  and  that 
military  penninns  s.houl.1  not  exceed  £1.440,000.  Italian  mihl,iry 
expenditure  was  thus  until  1907  £11,000,000  per  annum.  In  i^/uH 
the  ordinarv  and  extraordinary  expenditure  was  £10.000.000. 
Tha  demand*  of  the  Caoimiiiieil  mn  only  partly  complied  with, 
but  a  large  uKcial  grant  waa  voted  amounting  to  at  least  £1,000,000 
per  annum  lor  the  next  seven  year*.  The  amount  spent  is  slight 
comparcti  with  the  militaiy  expenditure  of  other  countries. 

Tne  Alpine  frontier  is  fortified  strongly,  althouijh  the  condition 
of  the  works  was  in  many  cases  (xinsideroJ  unulisfactory  by  the 
1907  CommLuion.  The  fortresses  in  the  batin  of  the  Po  cniefly 
bckmg  to  the  era  of  divided  Italy  and  are  now  out  of  date:  the 
chief  coast  fortresses  are  Vado,  Genoa,  Spetia,  Monte  AtgentarOk 
Caeta.  Straits  of  Measma,  Taianto^  Maddalaua.  Roate  is  pioisctsd 
by  a  ciicle  of  forts  from  a  CM^  dir  taahi  freet  the  sss,  thecoast,  ealy 
II  ra.  4>(T,  being  flat  and  deserted. 

ffavy. — For  purposes  of  naval  organization  the  Italian  coast  is 
divided  into  three  maritime  departments,  with  headquarters  at 
Spczia,  Naples  and  Venice;  and  into  two  cemandi  mitilari,  witlj 
headquarters  .it  Tar.^nto  and  at  the  island  of  Maddalcna. 
The  personnel  ol  the  nav-y  consists  of  the  following  corps:  (t) 
General  staff;  aaval  engineers,  dnefljr  oaployed  in  building 
and  lepairinff  m»  vosds;  (3)  sanitary  corps;  (4)  conunissaiiat 
cdtps,  for  supplies  and  aoCTwat-hecpiivg;  (s)  crews. 

The  maUritt  of  the  ItaBan  aavy  has  been  complel^  traB»> 
formed,  especially  in  virtaeal  tkefaiO  ol  the  Jist  <(  Masdi  t»7S- 
Old  types  of  vessel*  kvtt  htm  8sM  «r  rirmaWihaili  and  rqilacsd 
by  newer  types. 

>This  may^beredacoliheaHSVMHaaCtheadoptieasCfhcaew 
O.F.gMai  I  tafi. 
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In  Much  1907  the  lulian  navy  conuiocd,  ccduding  thipt  of  no 


fPTNAlfCB 


Effective. 

Proiected. 

Modern  battlesh4ps  . 

4 

4 

S 

Old  battleship* 

10 

•  • 

Armoured  cruivjrs 

6 

2 

Protccii-d  irui^  rs   .  . 

«4 

«  • 

Toipedo  gunUxats 

13 

•  • 

OtitnyciB  •  •  •  • 
Modern  torpedo  boot* 

13 

4 

10 

ii 

«5 

SubmarirK-» 

1 

4 

2 

Ttir  (our  modern  ships — the  "  V'ittorio  Km.inu<lo  "  cl.iss.  laid 
df)wn  in  |H'}7 — Ivavc  a  tonnage  of  \},lti^,  two  i  j-in  jn  l  t»tlM'  S  in. 

SUM.  an  l.H.P.  o(  19.000,  and  a  doigncd  apeed  oi  21  Icnou,  bciog 
iMdod  to  avoid  any  battlnhip  and  ao  cuiy  oaoqgh  guao  to 
dnuoy  any  cruiser.  .  ^  ^ 

The  paittmd  oa  adlw  Krviae  cpMhted  «f  1799  onom  and 
»S.ooo  nen,  tke  fenocr  bcinc  doubled  «ad  tho  letter  tRMed  nnce 
1881. 

Naval  rxpenditurc  hat  enonnouily  inoiBawd  cincc  1871,  the  total 
for  1871  h.ninK  liccn  about  /'Jixi.otio,  and  ifie  tot.il  (^ir  ig.)5-i9o6 
over  f.S.K'X.oxi-  Violent  lluctinrii)n>  hwr.  hi'vun'r,  t.ikin  pljcc 
(rum  yo.ir  to  year,  according  to  the  state  of  Italian  finatKes.  To 
permit  the  steady  execution  of  a  normal  progrumne  of  ihipbuildiBg. 
the  Italian  Chamber,  in  May  1901,  adofxid  a  icaolmioa  limiting 
aaral  exprmlitun:.  inclusive  M  Baval  pensions  and  of  premiums  on 
tocTcaniile  <.hi|)building,  To  the  eum  of  £4,840.000  for  the  following 
six  years,  i.e.  from  1st  July  1901  until  V'th  June  IO07.  This  sum 
consists  ol  £4,240,000  of  n.iv.il  vv(k n  liturc  ffopcr,  /.^Jd.ooo  (or 
nav.il  r>on»ioris  and  £38o,rK)o  for  premiums  upon  mercantile  ship- 
buii'llru;.  Duriiu:  tin  riiuu<.Ml  }  car  cndilC  W UejOthoi  JUM  IflOl 
ihcM:  figures  wi-rc  iln;h!ly  exceeded. 

fimance. — The  volume  of  the  Ilalita  bodcet  has  considerably 
iDCIMsed  as  regards  both  income  and  expenditure.  The  income 
s(  £00,741,418  in  1881  rose  in  1899-1900  to  £69,917, i]6;  while 
the  expenditure  iniCRaaedCran£s8,70S,9a9  in  1881  to£69,7o8,7o6 
la  i899-'t900k«Biiicfeaseof  £9,t7S.7o8Jiiinooaieaiid£tti00i,777 
in  expenditure,  erhile  tliere  has  beeo  a  ttill  further  increase  since, 
the  figures  for  1905-1906  showing  (excluding  itctns  which  figure 
on  both  sides  of  the  account)  an  increase  of  £8, 766,0  J5  in  iiuonie 
and  £s,4.>4,  ';f>o  in  expenditure  over  iSc/g-iyoo.  'I  husc  figures 
include  not  cinly  the  categories  of  "  income  and  cxpcndilurc 
proper,  but  also  those  known  as  "  movement  of  capital,"  "  raU- 
wmyeomtmctions  "and"  ^.ir/ite  Jt £<><>,"  whichdonot constitute 
ml  iMOOe  and  uqwaditute.*  Considering  tn^y  incone  and 
•ipenditnre  proper,  the  apptiwiniHt  totala  •re^— 


Financial  Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surpluaes  or 
Deficits. 

ISBJ 

I8gi»-i89t 

ta9S-lB99 

1899-  1900 

1900-  1901 

1905-1906 

£52.064,800 
56.364.000 
61.600,000 
65.34.}. 000 
66.35^,800 
66,860.800 
68.879.200 
77.684.100 

£Sl.>>04,8oo 
57.304.400 
64.601,600 
67.962.800 
65.046.400 
65.323.600 
66.094.400 
75.14^,300 

£+  160,000 
-  94'MOO 
-3,001,^ 
— 9.6iMoo 
■f  1.306^ 
+  1,537,200 
+  2,734.800 
+  2,540,900 

The  financial  year  1862  dosed  with  a  dcfiut  of  more  than 
£16.000.000,  which  inctcascd  in  1866  to  £98,840.000  on  accoont  of 
the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Austria.  Excepting  the  in- 
CfesMS  of  deficit  in  186B  and  1870.  the  annual  dcfiats  lendca  ihectce- 
forward  to  decrease,  until  in  1875  c{]atlibrium  between  expenditure 
and  revenue  w.is  attained,  and  was  maintained  until  1S81.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  equilibrium  to  aUilibh  certain  imports, 
amongst  ihcm  the  grist  tax,  which  prior  to  its  gradual  repeal  pro- 


• "  Movement  ol  capiul  '*  consists,  as  regards  "  income,"  of  the 

proceed*  of  the  i.ilr  <j(  bui'dtnss.  Church  or  (Jrown  bnds.  old  priaons, 
fcarrackt,  &c..  cr  of  mnr.t  y".  d<  rived  from  sale  of  consolidatea  stock. 
Thiit  "  income  "  rc.illy  signifies  diminution  of  patrimony  or  ilKrcase 
o(  debt.  In  rcg.itd  to  "expenditure,"  "movement  of  capital" 
refers  to  extinction  of  debt  by  amort  lution  or  otherwise,  to  pur- 
chases of  buildings  or  to  advances  made  bv  the  sute.  Thus  'Ex- 
penditure"  really  represents  a  p.\trimontal  iinprovcmcnt,  a  creation 
ef  credit  or  a  decrease  of  indebtedaesa.  The  items  referringto 
"railway  construction  '  represent,  on  the  one  hand,  repayments 
made  to  the  exchequer  by  ilie  communes  and  provinces  of  money 
divtr.jr-x  I  un  their  account  by  the  State  Treasury;  and,  on  the 
otiuT.  the  cost  of  new  rail«a)s  iiKuried  by  the  Treasury.  The 
III  rns  of  the  '  CttitttU  di  [iro  "  arc  iiKi  iilicd  ti'ith  on  the  crojit  and 

di:bit  side*  of  ine  budget,  and  have  merely  a  figurative  value. 


du(xd  man  than  1^,800^000  a  year.  From  1885-1886  onwarda, 
outlay  on  pubhc  works,  niUtafy  and  colonial  expenditure,  aa« 
espccsally  the  commercial  and  financial  criaca.  contributed  to  HO* 
ducc  annual  deficits;  but  owing  to  drastk  reloraw  introducea  ill 
1894-189S  and  to  careful  nunagcroent  the  year  itlS-'ltfy  waiimii 
a  return  «  surplus  (nearly  £i  ,30<>.4oo). 

The  revenue  in  the  Italian linanci.il  \rjr  HX15  ioixj  ijuiy  I,  1905 


to  June  30,  1906)  was  £107,486,108,  anJ  the  cxpcndrture  £99,945.253, 
ot.  subtracting  the  (Mirtilt  it  ;ir0,jr99,6ft4,iai  and  Z97>U3.>66, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £2,S40>^S5-'    >he  surplus  was  made  up  by 


cootnbutions  from  every  branch  of  the  effective  reventte,  except  the 
"  contributions  and  repaymenu  from  local  authorities."  The  rail- 
ways  showed  an  increase  of  £351.6*5;  registration  transfer  and 
succession,  £2<(S.V>o.  iliiKt  taxation,  £42,136  (m.iinly  from  income 
tax.  which  more  than  made  up  (or  the  rrmivMon  of  the  house  tax  10 
the  districts  uf  Calabna  viMled  by  the  earthquakeof  I906) .  customs 
and  excise,  £1,036,749;  government  monopolies.  £291,027;  poets, 
£41.510:  ialvn|l>ib  £U4H*  tclepboacs,  £6S,77l>  Of  the  surplin 
£  t  .tx>o,ooo  was  aMaaladto  the  improvement  of  posts,  telegraphs  and 
telcpboness  £lJDaM0O  to  public  works  (£72o,(xx>  for  harbour  im- 
provement ana  £(90,000  for  internal  navi^tion),  £200.000  to  the 
fuvy  (£132,000  for  a  seroml  dry  dock  at  Tar.into  and  ( '>8,O0O  foC 
cr.ul  pure h.i  jt  J :  and  {.'iKi.oni  a>  a  nucleus  o(  a  l.iihl  lur  ihc 
of  valuahle  uurk.*  ol  art  ttliitli  an-  in  danger  o(  cxjkfirtation. 

The  slate  therefore  draws  its  principal  rcveciurs  Iroin  the  imposts, 
the  taxes  and  the  mono(x>lics.   Accorditw  to  the  Italian  tributary 

system, "  imposts." properly  socalted  are  those uponlaoA  —  . 

buildings  and  personal  estate.  The  impost  upon  land  It 
based  upon  the  cadastral  survey  independently  of  the  vicissitudes  ol 
harvests.  In  1869  the  main  quota  to  the  impost  wss  incrested  by 
one-tenth,  in  addition  to  the  extra  two-tenths  previously  impo-<<-d 
in  1866.  SubiCHiucntly,  it  woa  dicldiil  !  j  n-jw.il  these  .i'liiitiun.il 
tenths,  the  first  being  abolished  in  1886  and  the  rest  m  i^y.  On 
account  of  (he  inequalities  still  existing  in  the  cadastral  survey,  in 
spite  of  the  law  of  18M  (ace  ilgncn^iire.  above),  great  diflerences  are 
found  in  the  land  tax  aisessments  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Land  is 
not  so  heavily  burdened  by  the  government  quotaas  by  the  additMnal 
centimes  impcned  by  the  provincial  and  communal  authoritiea 
On  an  average  Italian  landowners  pay  nearly  25°.  of  their  revenoes 
from  I.ind  in  government  and  local  l.ind  t.n.  The  buildings  impost 
has  fx  en  ay>i-..»cd  since  lisO<i  u;t<  iti  the  ban.,  of  1^50%  of  "  taxable 
revenue."  Taxable  revenue  corresponds  to  two-thirds  of  actual 
income  from  factortes  and  to  (hrce-fourths  of  aoual  incoov  fiaai 
houses;  it  is  ascertained  by  the  agents  of  the  financial  adainittra* 
tion.  in  i86ry.  In  ,mm  r.  .1  i!»m!  additional  tenth  was  added  to  the 
previously  exi-n ;  .1  !c  iii^r.  il  Hio-tcnths,  and,  unlilw  the  tenths  of 
ihr  latnl  ta«,  \\m  \  ti.r.<  iVA  aSi'.Iiihcd.    At  present  the  main 

qiiii'  1  uiili  t^ir  li-.i;in.il  thrt-i -ic  nlh^  amounts  to  16  25%  of  tax- 
able ini.r'iiic.  The  iin|.<<.>Ms  on  itu  cr-.r  .  (rum  [.crvjtial  >  l.ite  (ricrlrxxa 
mobile j  were  introduced  in  iSWj.  a  a[i[il:i>  to  m;  iwh  ■>  linixed  (ri<m 
investments,  itvdustry  or  personal  enterprise,  but  not  to  landed 
revenues.  It  is  proportional,  and  is  collected  Iv  deduction  ffoa 
salaries  aad  pensions  oaid  to  servants  of  the  state,  where  it  Is  asseaaed 
on  three-eighths  of  the  income,  and  from  interest  on  consolidated 
stock,  where  it  is  assessed  on  the  whole  amount ;  and  by  register  in 
the  cases  of  private  individuals,  who  pay  on  thrt-c-(ourihs  of  their 
income,  professional  men,  capiialisti  or  manul.uiuiv  rs.  who  pay  on 
one-half  or  nine-twentieths  ol  their  income.  From  1871  to  1894  it 
was  assessed  at  i3-90%of  taxable  inconte.  this  quota  being  fornned 
of  12%  main  quota  and  i'90%  as  an  additional  tenth.  In  189a  the 
quou.  iadudiai  the  additjeml  tenth,  «8S  raised  to  the  unifonn  wnl 
of  »o%.  Ooe-teath  of  tite  tax  is  paid  to  the  communes  as  compessa* 
tion  for  revenues  made  over  to  tne  state. 

Taxes  proper  are  divided  into  (a)  taxes  on  business  transairtioas 
and  (*)  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.  The  former  apply  prin- 
cijjally  to  succesftiorus.  stamps.  re!L;isl  rat  ions,  mortgages.  &c. ;  the 
latter  to  distilleries,  breweries,  cxplosivesj  native  sugar  and  matches, 
though  the  ctMtoms  revenoe  and  octrois  upon  articles  of  general 
consumption,  such  as  corn,  wine,  spirits,  meat,  flour,  petroleum, 
butter,  tea.  coffee  and  sugar,  may  be  considered  as  bdoninng  to  l' ' 
class.  The  monopolies  are  those  of  salt,  tobacco  and  theloCtcry. 

Since  1*80,  while  income  from  the  silt  and  lotto  monoporics  has 
remained  almost  staliori.ir\  .  anH  that  from  Ijud  ta.\  an'j  octroi  has 
diminished,  revenue  derived  from  all  other  sources  has  notably 
increaved,  especially  that  from  the  incor-.e  tax  on  jicrsonal  estate, 
and  the  customs,  the  yield  from  which  has  been  nearly  doubled. 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  reventte  is  swoUeri  by  nlaim  nomberof 
taxes  which  can  only  be  ]usti6ed  by  neoessitY;  the  rMttctioo  and. 
still  more,  the  readiusttnent  of  taxation  (wbirh  now  largely  falls  on 
articles  of  primary  necessity)  is  urgently  ncreded.  The  government 
in  presenting  the  estimates  for  1907-1908  proposed  to  set  asides 
sum  of  nearly  £800,000  every  year  f(  r  thii  cxprc*-5  purpose.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  sums  rcalircd  by  the  octroi  in  the 
main  to  the  various  communes.  It  isonlyin  Korae  and  .Vaiilc?  that 
(he  octroi  is  collected  directly  by  the  government,  which  pays  orer  a 
certain  paeportion  >o  the  laiptctiwe  coaMwnn. 
The  axtemat  uaalhin  Is  not  only  ttriMi^fy  pro(oetlonbl«  butii 

'  Firtancial  operations  (mainly  in  connexion  with  railway  pM^Me) 
figure  on  each  side  of  lbs  acoouat  for  aboiU  ^ijooojaoo. 
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Applied  to  goods  which  camnt  be  made  ia  luly:  hcfdly  anythiriK 
oomn  ia  duty  (rre.  even  lucb  articles  as  ircond-hand  furniture  |m>  ihk 
duty,  unlew  within  tix  months  el  thi-  il.iti-  .it  >»lm  ti  ihc  itn[Kirtcr 
hat  drcUrcd  domictle  in  Italy.  I  he  application,  too,  u  somewhat 
riforou*.  <.£  tltt  tax  on  electric  light  is  applied  to  fomgn  ihip* 
(HMfaiiiic  their  own  electricity  while  lying  in  Italian  port*. 

The  araual  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  certain  kinds  of  food 
ud  drtek  has  considerably  increased,  €,f.  pain  from  ^70  lb  per  head 
in  18S4-1885  to  5^1  lb  in  1901-190}  (maixe  rrmainsalmo»t  stationary 
at  IS*  lb);  wine  from  73  to  125  litres  per  head;  oil  from  12  to  13  lb 
per  head  (*u|rar  is  almost  stationary  at  7]  lb  per  head,  and  coffee 
at  about  I  lb);  salt  from  14  to  k>  tb  per  head,  ToUtcco  ilighily 
diminished  in  weij;ht  at  a  little  over  I  tb  per  head,  while  the  gjoa 
receipts  are  considerably  increased— by  over  a  J  milltont  sterling 
■nee  lM4-i8ttS — ihowing  that  the  qtuliiy  consumed  is  much  better. 
Tfeo  aoMial  expenditure  oo  tobacco  wu  st,  per  inhabitant  in  1902- 
im.  md  « incfcaoifif .  • 

Tne  aManl  surpluses  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  hea\'y 
taxatioai  oa  almost  everything  im|iorted  into  the  country. '  and  by 
the  monopolies  on  tobacco  .inrl  on  sail ;  and  are  a  rule  spent,  and 
well  ^fwnt,  in  other  1  hus,  that  of  ii/<>7-M>t>8  was  devoted 

mainly  to  raising  the  sal.iries  (A  governmrni  hiIk  uls  and  university 
professors;  even  then  the  mauraum  lor  tx>th  (in  the  former  clais. 
lor  an  undcr-aecretary  of  state)  was  only  £yx>  per  annum.  The  case 
is  fre(|uent,  too.  in  which  a  projcrt  is  mnctioiKd  by  law,  but  is  then 
not  carried  into  eiccutioa.  or  only  partly  aOh  owing  to  the  lack  of 
fuwla.  Additional  auap  datin  ami  uwa  iwi*  impoaid  la  1909  le 
meet  the  expendimra  nccMmWed  by  tke  diaairaaa  caftlM|aaka  at 
the  end  of  n)o8. 

The  way  in  which  the  taxes  press  on  the  poor  may  be  show  n  by  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  sold  up  owing  to  inabihty  to  pay  the 
land  and  other  taxes.  In  lUi  the  nambcT  of  landed  proprietor*  was 
14  52%  of  the  populatfam,  in  1901  only  12  M,  with  an  actual 
diminittioa  of  acmie  JCMWOi.  Had  the  pctcentage  of  iMa  been  kept 
up  theft  would  teve  been  in  igat  teOiOoo  more  proprietors  than 
there  were.  Between  1884  and  190*  go  fewer  than  270.616  sales 
were  eflrcicd  (or  failure  to  pay  tasca.  while,  from  1HK6  to  190}, 
79,108  expropriations  were  effected  for  other  debts  not  due  to  the 
Mate.  In  188a  there  were  20422  sales,  of  which  js-^iS";  were  for 
debts  of  4tk  or  IcM,  and  Si-95  for  debts  between  as.  and  £2;  in  1902 
Ihete  tvei*  4$S7  *>!>•»  out  only  11  01  %  for  debts  under  4s.  (the 
tfcaMiy  kavinc  given  up  proceeding  in  cases  where  the  property  it 


•  lioy  piece  of  ground,  sometime*  nardly  capable  of  culti«Mion)i 
nd  for  debts  between  4s.  and  £a.  The  expropriationa deal 

as  a  rule  with  propcnics  of  higher  value;  of  these  there  were  3J17 
in  1886,  VMS  in  1892  (a  period  of  agrirutlural  deprruion),  3910  in 
1902.  About  22°;,  of  them  .ire  for  debts  under  [40,  about  49'i 
from  ^40  to  f        ,x\xnil  2<>"..  from  ^200  to  fioj" 

01  ihe  cxfii  ndiiure  a  larRe  amount  i»  absorlted  by  ii>tcrc-»t  on  debt, 
Dvbt  has  oiniiniially  increased  with  the  development  of  the  state. 
,  The  wjm  paid  in  interest  on  debt  amounted  to  £17.640,000 
In  1871.  £19.440.000  in  188J.  £25.600.000  in  1891-1892 
and  £27.560,000  in  1899-1900:  but  had  been  reduced  to 
|>3.l«M09  bv  the  wth  of  June  1906.  The  ^Mic  debt  at  that  date 
ana  compaara  la  fclloais~ 

Ctand  Livfo--*  Amount. 

CaaididBlad  s  £316.141  A» 

3  %   6404^3 

w       4!°inet   38.872.5  II 

n       4  %  ..       .....  7  **75  .192 

m       Ji%          ,      ,     .     .     .  .17.<>S9S«o 

Total    ...  £396,964.120 

Debts  to  lie  tr.in^fcrrerl  to  the  (".ranJUim  •  6o.fU>'» 
fVrpetual  annuity  to  the  Holy  See  .  ,  .  2,380,000 
I>teiMtuildebu(Modnia.adly,Naple4  t^tjttt/ 

Tout    .     .     .  |4aa^i6,7g5 


Part  It.—Vmfiadtd  ML 
Debet  Kparatcty  inscribed  in  the  Grand  Livre  . 
Various  railway  obligatiom,  redeemable,  &c.  . 

Sicilian  irtdemnities  

Capital  value  of  annual  pa>'ment  to  South 
Auilriin  (  nni(>.ui>  ..... 
Ixing  (late  rre.iv.ury  warrants,  law  of  July  7,  1901 
Railway  rertificatef  Cj'*5%  •»**)•  Art.  6  of  law, 

June  as,  1903.  No.  a6i  


TaUl 

Part  I. 


Ieii04axtt7 
5^5.331 
195^ 

37.IOI.r><>8 

1,416.200 

14.720.000 

£ii9.35«.8M 
£402.216.793 


Grand  Total  .  £52i.5/>8.62<) 


'  For  ex.irople.  wheat,  the  price  0 
Cwt..pay«ataxor7|li(a|  Miariia: 
IB  tax; 


of  which  was  in  I9C»2  a6  lire 


The  debt  per  bead  «f 

the  interett  13s.  sd. 
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n  Jitlv  1906  the  S%  grot*  (4%  net),  and  4"^  net  rente  were 
succcsiJully  converted  into  3}  %  slock  (to  be  reduced  to  3i%  after 
five  years),  to  a  total  amount  of  £324,017,393.  The  demands  for 
reimbursement  at  par  represented  a  sum  of  only  £18^.388  and  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  was  hardly  affectadt  wbile  ibc  Mving 
to  the  Treasury  was  to  be  £ftoo,ooo  per  annum  for  the  fint  five  ] 
and  about  double  the  amuunt  afterwards. 

CurTfnty. —  The /im  (pluraliirr)  of  100 ceiOmmt  (centimes) ist  , 
in  value  to  the  French  franc.  The  total  ruin.ige  (exclusive  of  Eritrean 
currency)  from  the  1st  of  Janu.iry  1862  to  the  end  of  1907  was 
1.104.667,116  tire  (exclusive  of  recoiivip-),  divicJcd  as  follows:  gokl, 
427,516,970  lire;  silver,  570,007,025  Urc;  nickel.  23.417.000  lire; 
bronte,  83,636.131  Ifae.  The  forcor  paper  currency,  instituted  in 
1866,  wa*  abolished  bi  iMl.  ia  which  year  were  dissolved  the  Unioa 
of  Banks  of  Issue  created  ui  1874  to  furnish  to  the  state  trMamy  a 
milliard  of  lire  in  notes,  guaranteed  collectively  by  the  twafcl.  nrt 
of  the  Union  notes  were  redeetncd,  part  replaced  by  10  Sre and-$  lire 
Hate  note5.  payable  at  sipht  in  me(.\llir  leg-il  tender  by  certain  state 
b.inks  .Vrvi  nhcless  the  law  of  1 881  did  not  siicntNl  in  ni.iint.iiniac 
the  value  of  the  state  notes  at  a  par  with  the  metallic  currency,  and 
from  1885  onwards  there  reappeared  a  gold  premium,  which  durine 
ia<)9  and  1900  remained  at  about  7  */.,  but  tubscqurntly  fcM  to  about 
3  %  and  has  rince  190a  practkally  ditappearad.  The  paper  circaia' 
tion  to  the  debit  of  the  state  and  the  paper  currency  toucd  by  the 
aatboriaed  state  banks  it  shown  below: — 


Dite. 

Dir<ct  Lubitilf  ol  Stall. 

Notn  i  .\ucd 
b»M..-.r 
tir.V- 
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Lire. 

Ljre. 

Urr 
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1*0* 
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1»*5 
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11."^.^  no  1 10 

16;  I  fcllo  iM 
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441.104  7S0 

1.874. lit 

I  ^^'\A-4 

1  S4'i  <>s! 

I  TbcM  cuMd  10  have  lr£4i  (urrcmx  at  IW  cad  of  1901.  Ibejr  ocic  uelcs  ol  1  .nd  4  lite. 

Banks. — Until  iSqj  the  juridical  st.itus  ol  the  Ranks  of  Issue  w.i* 
reguUted  by  the  l.i*s  of  the  30th  of  April  1874  un  paper  curnncy  and 
of  the  7ih  of  April  1881  on  the  abolition  ol  forced  currrn<  y.  .'\(  that 
time  four  limited  comp.inies  were  authorized  to  i»ue  bank  notes, 
namely,  the  National  Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Tuscany,  the 
Ronua  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  Credit  Bank:  and  two  banking 
corpoiationa.  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  la  16913 
the  Roman  Bank  was  put  into  liquidation,  and  the  other  three 
limited  companies  were  fuicd,  so  as  to  create  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes  beinp  thenceforward  confineil  to  the 
Bank  of  It.ily.  llu:  B.inkof  Naples  and  the  B.ihk  of  Sicily.  The  gold 
reserve  in  tin-  [~i"4  s  ,i..u  ul  the  ri.itu.i  d'lt.ili.i  on  Splembcr  30th 
1907. amounted  to  Li.i.24o,c)li4.  and  tlie  >.iK(.t  risir\c  to  £1.767.861; 
the  foreign  treasury  bonds.  &c.  amountciJ  tu  Ls.y^A.oyA.  m.iUnjj 
the  total  reserve  £40,332.919;  while  the  (in uUmun  aniuiintcd  to 
^54^>a,a34.  Tbc  ajgurea  were  on  the  3ti>t  of  Dn ember  1906: 


Paper 

(  irtul.ilii.in. 

Kcscr\"e. 

B.ln<.i  .ril.ili.i 
Banca  di  Napoli  . 
Boaoa  di  Skalia  . 

Total      .  . 

U»93.«5J 
.  «vSt3d69> 

£3f'.q79.235 
9.7S«',2«i4 
84060481 

^64, 211.196 

£4". 796,000 

Thi*  is  couMdi  r.iljly  in  t■.\ce^^  of  the  cirrubtifin.  £4o,.)n.|,ooo,  fixed 
by  rii\al  iKi  rrr  uf  iijoo;  but  (he  i'-vui-  of  aililiiiun.il  nci(<  s  w.is 
alkiwcd,  provided  they  were  entirely  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve. 
Up  le  the  fixed  limit  a  ^%  reserve  only  wo*  neccmaiy. 
aotet  ai* of  50,  too.  500  and  1000  lite:  while  the  state  imucs 
notes  for  5.  lOandaslifCtnecuRcncycf  dicaeat  the  end  of  October 
1906  being  £i7-M6,967:  with  a  total  gnaranKe  of  £13.636,000  held 
against  them.  They  wi-re  !h  January  1908  ef|ual  in  value  to  the 
metallic  carrrncy  of  f^i>U\  and  <iilver. 

The  price  of  Itali.in  <  on-j>Ii'l.ite«l  5%  (gross,  4-%  net,  allowing  for 
the  2o''o  innime  t.nl  -.TiK-lt.  «hi<li  is  the  security  mo-J  largely 
neK"'i.it'-d  al>rc«d.  and  used  in  settling  dinereiice?  between  Urge 
financial  in<>iitution«.  has  steadily  risen  during  recent  year*.  After 
being  depressed  between  1885  and  1894.  the  prices  in  Italy  and  abroad 
reached,  in  1899.  on  the  Rome  Stock  Exchange.  Ihe  avenge  of 
100-83  and  of  94  8  on  the  l^iris  Bourse.  By  the  end  of  1901  the  price 
of  Italian  stock  on  the  Paris  Bourse  h.id.  however,  risen  to  par  or 
therciabouts. .  The  average  price  of  Itali.in  4";  in  1905  was  I05-J9; 
tince  the  conversion  to  1 J  net  (to  lie  further  n-dui  r<l  to  3}  in  five 
more  year  '<.  ih.  pru  r  h.is  bi>en  about  103-5.  K.ite-.  of  exchange,  or, 
in  other  words  the  gold  premium,  favuiirtil  li.ilv  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  abolition  of  the  focn.l  t  urnnc  v  in  iJsMi. 
In  1885,  however,  rates  tended  to  rise,  and  though  they  Ivll  in  18H6 
tbrnr  aabiMaently  iacfcaaed  ta  Aicb  aa  esteni  m  to  nach 
•tatCMlal  Auguat  l89«>  Fior  the  aait  four  yaara  tbey 


ach  \io|^ 
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low,  but  raae  again  in  iS^jS  and  1B99.  la  1900  the  maximuin  rate 
Wis  I07-12.  and  the  niinumim  I05-40,  but  in  1901  rates  (cll  consider- 
ably, ana  were  at  p.ir  m  19U2-1909. 

There  art  in  Italy  su  dcariiiE  houses,  namelvjtbe  ancient  one  at 

isMdMl  ifaet  iWb. 

Tl*  wanber  of  ocdinaiy  banks,  which  diminished  bcti»ccn  1889 
ud  lB94>  incraued  in  the  following  yearn,  and  was  158  in  1808.  At 
theame  time  the  capital  employed  in  hanking  dccrrawd  by  marly 
•M^Wlf,  namely,  from  about  /i>.36o,oou  in  18S0  to  al>out  £6.52o,cxk> 
ia  1I98,  This  decreAte  was  due  to  the  liquidaliun  ui  a  number  of 
IhIC  and  small  banks,  amoncst  others  the  Bank  of  (.cocu,  the 
CcMial  Bank. and  the  SioctctiiliCrcdiioMoUiliarc  lulianool  Home, 
aad  llie  Genoa  Diseoant  Bank— csublithmenu  which  ak>ne  itpre- 
■ratod  £4^40^000  of  paid-up  capital.  Ortlinary  credit  operattoM 
•re  also  carried  on  by  the  cooperative  credit  ■ocietk*,  of  wfakh 
there  are  some  700. 

Certain  banks  make  a  «pecial  business  of  lending  money  to  owners 
ot  land  or  buildings  {cretiilo  fimdiano).  L4i.in%  an-  n  payablc  by 
AA/*iiMM  instalments,  and  arc  guaranteed  by  hrst  mortgages  not 
greater  in  amount  than  half  the  value  of  the  hypothecated 
aaaia.  property.  The  banks  may  bey  up  mortgages  and  advance 
money  on  current  occount  on  the  security  of  land  or 
buildings.  The  development  of  the  large  cities  has  irvduccd  these 
banks  to  turn  their  attention  rather  to  building  enterprise  than  to 
mortgages  on  rural  property.  The  value  of  their  land  certificates 
ot  cartelU  fondiarir  (rrprrventinR  capital  in  circulation)  rose  from 
jClo^Jo.ooo  in  i88i  lo  £1  s.s'«'.':k^'0  in  1886,  and  to  fjoj.^o.wx) 
in  1891.  but  fell  to  £?9.i20.ooo  in  1896.  to  ij7.360.000  in  1898, 
and  10  £34.360,000  in  1907:  the  amount  of  money  lent  increased 
from  /io.4^o/x)o  in  1881  to  £15,600,000  in  18S6,  and  £30,800,000  in 
1891.  out  felt  to  £39.320.000  in  1896,  to  £37, .^60.000  m  l8r;9.  and 
to  £11.710.000  in  1907.  The  diminution  was  due  to  the  law  of  the 
loth  of  April  1895  upon  the  banks  of  iatuc.  by  which  they  were 
obliged  to  liquidate  tw  loan  aad  mortgage  hmumm  they  bad  pre* 

x-iously  carried  on. 

N'anou .  I.1U.S         Ikcii  f>a!.sed  to  f.ncilitatc  acrari.in  credit.  The 
kiw  ol  the  23rd  of  J  :n,iar>-  1W7  (still  in  force)  extended  the  dis- 
peeitlOIH  of  th-  Civil  Code  with  regard  tO  "privileges."'  and 
tpeiial  "  privilcecs  "  in  regard  tO  harvestra  produce, 
ttored  in  ban»  and  lann  buildings,  and  in  regard  to  agricul- 
iwtits.  Loans  on  mortgage  may  also  be  granted  to  land- 
agririiltural  unions,  with  a  view  to  tin-  introduction  ol 


aprkldtmal  imjim  ,  cmcms.  These  loans  arc  rrr.jl.iu-il  liy  sixh  i.d 
disposition,  anJ  .irc  guaranteed  by  a  cli.irc  of  tnc  increased  v.iljc 
of  the  I.intI  .itur  ttic  iinprovcmcnls  have  litcn  carried  out.  Acr.in.ui 
credit  banks  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  government,  isauc 
carlifl*  a|Mnt|  «r  agnriaa  boads«  lepayaUe  by  instalmenu  and 
beating  inlerast* 

Inttmat  AiminutnUoH. — ^It  was  not  till  IMS  tbat  the  adminiv 
trative  unity  of  Italy  was  realiied.  Up  to  tbat  year  u>me  of  the 
regions  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Tuscany,  continued  to  have  a  kind 
of  autonomy;  but  by  the  laws  ol  the  joth  of  March  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  69  provinces  and  RS4S  communes.  The 
extent  to  which  communal  indi-jx-ndcnie  hatf  been  maintained  in 
Italy  through  all  the  centuries  of  its  poliiiial  disintegration  was 
•traaily  in  Ma  famur.  The  qrndic  (saadaee)  or  chief  magiattate  of 
the  eoMMnme  «aa  a]^ntcd  1v  the  line  for  tbice  yean,  aad  he  was 
aidMid  by  a  "  muntdpal  junta." 

Local  cnvcrnment  was  modified  by  the  law  of  the  lotli  of  February 
1889  ami  by  posterior  enactments.  The  <.yrMjic^  (<ir  mayors)  are  now 
electc-d  by  a  secrcC  ballot  of  the  communal  counrtl,  lhnu,;li  they  arc 
Mill  government  officials.  In  the  pr<)vinci.il  administrations  the 
functions  of  the  prefects  have  been  curtailed.  Each  province  has  a 
prefect,  rcsponubte  to  and  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
while  md»  of  the  regions  (called  variously  eutomdant  and  diHrrUi) 
has  Ha  aub-picfect.  Whereas  the  prefect  was  foniKdy  ex-t>fitw 
proidcnt  of  the  proviacul  deputation  or  executive  committee  oTihc 
provincial  coancil.  hia*dutics  undt-r  the  present  law  arc  reduced  to 
mere  p.irticipkition  in  the  m.in.it;omciit  of  provincial  affairs,  the 
president  of  the  provincial  d<'|Miialiim  l>cing  cho^n  among  and 
ctcclcd  by  the  members  of  the  deputation.  The  most  important 
cKan|;e  introduced  by  the  new  law  ha*  been  the  creation  in  every 
province  of  a  provincial  administrative  junta  entrusted  with  the 
aopcrvision  of  communal  administratioos.  a  function  prevtouUy 
4Wchar|(cd  by  the  provincial  depuUtioo.  Each  provincial  adminis- 
trative junta  is  ronipowd,  in  part,  of  covrmmcnt  nominees,  and  in 
larger  part  of  elective  elements,  elcctca  by  the  provinctal  council  for 
four  years,  ball  ol  whom  recjuirr  to  be  elertcil  every  two  years.  The 
acts  ol  communal  administration  refpiiring  the  sanction  of  the 
proviiKtal  admiiiivlralive  junta  are  chiefly  riuancial.  Both  com- 
munal roumils  and  prefects  may  apfical  10  the  government  against 
thedcciMon  of  the  provincial  admiiiislrativc  lunLas,  t he  government 
bein(f  aided  by  the  o|>ini<>n  of  the  Council  of  Siata.  BeaMeapOiaesa* 
tag  competence  in  regard  to  local  government  eleetiont,  ivTiich 

'  "  Privilcyo-*  "  a-.Mire  to  creditors  frriority  of  <l.iiri  In  cavr  of 
forcclosBie  for  debt  or  inonEage..  Prior  to  the  Uw  <if  the  33rd  of 

ttllBry  1887  harvested  produce 
Uy  exempt  from  "  privikce." 


rations  01  rates  vaitnougn  m  case  01 
ct  upon  request  of  ratepayers  p^wng  aa 
of  the  local  tUreet  taxation),  uid  a» 
nunal  budget  for  more  than  live  ycam 


previously  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  deputations, 
the  provincial  administrative  juntas  discharge  magisterial  functions 
in  aiiinmi-.ri.uive  .iffiirs.  and  tieal  with  api«-jls  prtscnlt-d  by  private 
persons  against  acts  ol  the  communal  and  provincial  administ  rat  ions. 
The  jaataa  are  ia  lUa  respect  oigans  ot  the  administrative  juris- 
prudence created  in  Italy  by  the  law  of  the  1st  of  May  1890,  in  order 
to  provide  jundicat  naicction  for  those  rigt 
the  competence  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
only  meets  once  a  year  in  ordinary  session. 

1  lie  iiirmi-r  qualifications  for  electorship  in  local  government 
elections  have  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  sufficient  to  pay  five  lire 
.iiinually  in  direct  taxes,  five  lire  of  certain  communal  taxes,  or  a 
certain  rental  (which  vaties  according  to  the  population  of  a  com- 
mune), instead  «f  heinc  «Mi|ri  t»  fHf,  m  mvnmAft  at  ha*  fm 
lire  annually  of  dwMt  taica  to  tfw  alalc  In  comcqueaca  01  this 
change  the  number  of  local  oleetaia  Increased  by  more  than  ooe- 
third  between  iS87;-i88g:  it  deacaaed,  however,  as  a  result  of  aa 
extraordinary  revision  of  the  registers  in  1  Fk)^.  The  period  for 
which  both  communal  and  provmci.U  ri>iir.i  lU  aia  CllCMd  la  liS 
years,  one-half  being  renewed  cvcr>'  three  years. 

The  ratio  ol  local  electors  to  population  is  in  Piedmont  79%.  bat 
in  Sicily  less  than  4^"/^  The  ratio  of  voters  to  qualified  clectOM 
tends  to  iaoeaae:  it  ia  Mlhait  in  Campania,  Basilicau  and  ill 
the  south  geneially;  tht  WWHt  percentages  are  given  by  Ediift 
and  LigiirM. 

Local  finance  is  regulated  by  the  communal  and  proviadal  law  eC 
May  1808,  which  instituted  provincial  administrative  juatait  em* 
powered  to  examine  and  sanction  the  acts  of  the  com- 
munal financial  administrations.  The  sanction  of  the  _ 
provincial  administrative  junta  is  necessary  for  sales  or 
purchases  of  property,  alterations  of  rates  j(although  in  case  of 
increase  the  iunta  can  otily  act 
OKKregate  ol  one-twentieth 

penditurc  alTcctinK  the  communal  bodget  lor  more  than  Ave  ycani 
The  provincial  administrative  junta  n.  moreover,  empowered  to 
order  "  obligatory  "  expenditure,  such  as  the  upkeep  of  roads, 
sanitary  works,  lighting,  police  (i.f.  the  soKuillcd  "  guard ie  di  pubUica 
sicurcua."  the  "  carabinieri  "  being  really  a  military  force;  only  the 
Largest  towna  maintain  a  municipal  police  force),  charities,  education, 
&c.,  incase  such  expenditure  is  neglected  by  thecommunalautboritiea. 
The  cost  of  firo  brigades,  infant  asylums,  evmiog  and  holiday  idMWll^ 
is  clasaetl  as  "optional"  expenditure.  Communal  teveniMS  are 
drawn  from  the  [irotct-ds  of  communal  property,  interest  upon 
capii.il,  l  ives  ami  i  i  il  d'lcs-  The  most  im|>ortanl  of  the  local  dues 
is  the  Rate  tax.  or  dnt\o  dt  comumo,  which  rrwy  be  cither  a  surtax 
u|icm  commodities  (vuch  as  alcoholic  drinks  or  meal ),  having  .ilready 
paid  customs  duty  at  the  frontier,  in  which  case  the  local  surtax  may 
not  eiicccd  so%  of  the  frontier  dsty,  or  aa  odiuivdy  commanal 
duty  limitesT  to  10%  oa  fkm^  bread  aad  fkitaaoeous  products,*  and 
to  30%  upon  other  oOMMditics.  The  taxes  thus  vaiy  ooliiidmblir 
ill  dilTercnt  towns. 

in  addition,  the  communes  have  a  right  to  levy  a  surtax  not  ex- 
ceeding 50%  of  the  quota  levied  by  the  state  ujKjn  lands  and 
buildings;  a  family  tax,  or  JucKalUo,  upon  the  total  iiuomes  of 
families,  which,  for  fiscal  puriKivs.  are  duuli-^i  into  various  cate- 
gories; a  lax  based  upon  the  rcnl-valuc  ol  hou»cs,  and  other  taxes 
upon  cattle,  horses,  dogs. earria|ea  and  servants;  also  on  licences  for 
shopkeepers,  hotel  andnataurant  keepers,  ttc;  on  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  stamp  duties,  one-half  of  the  tax  00  bicycks,  &c.  Ooca* 
sional  sources  of  interest  arc  found  in  the  sale  of  communal  property, 
the  realization  of  communal  cretlits,  and  the  contraction  of  debt. 

1  hi-  pr<jviiii  i.il  administrations  arc  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  alTairs  of  the  province*  in  gener.il,  .is  distinkjuishetl  from 
those  of  the  commuTVCS.  Their  expendii  ure  is  hkcwi-^r  classed  as 
"  obligatory  "  and  "  optional."  The  furmcr  category  comprises  the 
maintenance  of  provincul  roads.  bridRca  aad  mtanauna  ambaak* 
ments;  secondary  education,  wfaenevw  this  ie  not  provided  for  by 
pnvate  institutions  or  by  the  state  (eleflieatary  education  being 
maintained  by  the  communes),  and  the  mainteiuncc  of  foundlings 
and  jaupcr  lunatics.  "  Opliorttl  "  expenditure  includes  the  cost  of 
servnces  of  general  pvilflic  interest,  thcHigh  not  strictly  indi^|iensal>le. 
Provincial  revenues  are  drawn  from  provincial  properly.  stliij.jl  taxes, 
tolls  and  surtaxes  on  larul  and  buildings.  The  provincial  Luriaxcs 
may  not  exceed  50%  of  the  quotas  levied  by  the  suite.  I  n  i  .^7  the 
total  provincul  revenue  waa  £3.7J2,tS3.  of  which  li,Atto/x»  waa 
obtained  from  the  surtax  upon  lands  and  buildings.  Expentfture 
amounted  to  £},76S,8W,  of  which  the  pnacipal  items  were  £760,000 
for  roads  and  bridges,  £530,000  (or  lomtic  asylums,  (^40.000  for 
foundling  hospitals,  £320,000  for  interest  on  ddit  .md  ^jno.ooo  for 
pilice.  Like  communal  revenue,  provincial  rev  rnnr  has  ton  aJi-rably 
increased  since  1880.  principally  on  account  ot  the  increase  in  the 
land  and  building  surtax. 

The  Itakin  local  authorities,  communes  and  provinces  alike, 
ha«r  conaderibty  incraaied  their  indebtedness  since  1883.  Tha 
ratio  of  communal  and  provincial  debt  per  inhabiunt  has  grown 


'  .A'  the  hrginning  ol  1902  the  Italian  p.vrlnnicnt  sanctioned  a  bill 
providing  for  the  aooliiion  ol  municipal  duties  on  bread  and  farin- 
aceous products  wWriathneycafaafthspitnialiMioBtif  the  bil  an 
181  July  1902. ' 
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from  30- 79  lift  (£1.  4».  7ld  )  to4J-7oli"'(£«.  14*-  Hd.).«nin<Tws*due 
in  great  (urt  in  iIh'  rwcd  for  iinprovLxl  buildings,  hyRicmr  rt'lii(ni> 
and  education.  Iiiji  .iIm>  atlribulahli.-  in  p.iri  lit  ihe  injnnorinwhKh 
the  Aruncc^  <>f  iiumy  ronimuncs  arr  adiiiiniMcrrd.  The  total  waik  in 
MOO,  ^49*496,  ivj  lor  ihccommurMrNaml  £0,900,022  Cor  the  province*. 
tlwfanMriaulttawMlban  double  and  ttw  Utter  mam  tMaUBtalc 
die  mm  tii'tt7J,  wkile  tfaere  »  an  increase  of  te  %  ia  tliC  fomwr  Md 
96%  in  the  latter  o\-er  the  totals  (or 

See  Amnmario  stalutUo  ilaiiano  (not,  however,  issued  regularly  each 
WW)  (or  (fcncra!  stalUtks :  and  uthcr  olTiciil  publirjiions:  \V. 
Deecke.  Italy,  a  Popuiar  /1.<uu»l/  Ihe  C\iun!ry,  Ili  lUofHC  atiii  ill 
tmtitutiont  (tr.in»t.)lrd  by  It.  A.  Ni-sbui,  Liirvlun.  1904);  (J.  Kinu; 
and  T.  Okcy,  Italy  to-day  (London.  1901);  E.  N.uh.in,  Vtnt'  Annt  dt 
mta  ttaliana  atiravtrio  tlCAnHitari»  (Koine.  I906;:  G.  Straliorcllo, 

History 

Tlie  difTiculty  of  Italian  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  until 
■todern  times  the  Ilaliaos  have  had  no  political  unity,  no  inde- 
pendence, no  organized  existence  as  a  nation.  Split  up  into 
numcfoiitliidBiuluaily  hostile  communities,  they  never,  through 
the  fbacteen  ecnlums  whkh  bavc  cUptwt  since  the  end  of  the 
dd  WcMera  cnpiR,  ahook  dr  the  yoke  ol  fonlgiMfs  oanpl^^ 
Ikejr  never  utitii  lately  learned  to  merfe  their  local  mad  oonfliciing 
■terests  la  the  common  good  of  undivided  Itafy.  Their  history 
b  therefore  not  llu"  hi-ptcry  of  .1  sinRlc  inoplc,  cfntralizinR  and 
abscrbing  its  consiauiiU  cl<.nun!i  by  a  [iroccss  of  continued 
evolution,  but  of  a  Rroup  of  mt^n  itc  population^  CUDiplilyiilK 
divers  types  of  constitutional  devclopmcnis. 

The  early  history  of  Italy  will  be  found  under  ROKB aad  eliied 
hcadiog*-  l^hc  following  account  is  therefore  aiaialy  coKcmcd 
iiUh  the  periods  succeeding  a.D.  476.  when  RoomiIm  AttfHUulus 
was  deposed  by  Odoacer.  Piefiiied  to  this  m  tuo  sections 
dealing  respectively  with  (A)  the  ethnograpbicd  sad  philoloeicsl 
divisions  of  ancient  Italy,  and  (B)  the  unification  of  the  country 
under  Augustus,  the  growth  of  the  road  system  and  to  forth. 
The  suhsiqucnt  history  1.  ''ivnicil  into  five  pcriotli:  (C)  Fruni 
476  to  1796;  (D)  From  i;()b  to  1814;  (£)  From  1815  to  1870, 
(F)  Fnwi  iSje  to  19M;  (G)  Ftaa  igea  to  i«ta 

A.  A.sctE.vT  Languages  akO  Psokis 

The  ethoography  of  ancient  Itsly  b  a  very  complicated  and 
dUKcult  subject,  aM  aotwhhstaadlAg  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars  fo  still  involved  in  some  obscinfly.  The  cpcel  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  Its  climate, 

undoubtedly  attracted,  even  in  early  JKcs.  succc'-Ivr  svv,irm<;  of 
invaders  from  the  norili,  who  s<jnntiiiu'5  <lro\f  oul  the  prcviuu* 
occupants  of  the  most  favoured  .i:s;riaN.  at  others  reduecd  them 
to  a  state  of  serfdom,  or  sctilcd  down  in  the  niid^l  of  them,  until 
the  two  races  gradually  coalesced.  Ancient  writers  are  .ifireed 
as  to  the  composite  character  of  the  population  of  Italy,  and  the 
diversity  of  races  that  were  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  But  uafoftimatc^  the  traditions  th^  have  tnna* 
mitted  to  vs  are  often  varidus  and  cnnUktfaig.  while  the  only  safe 
test  of  the  aSnftie*  of  nations,  derived  from  the  cOMparison  of 
their  langaages,  b  to  a  great  extent  inapplicable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  idioms  t*i.it  [inv.uUil  in  Il.ily  in  an  1  r'.f.nc  iln-  sih 
century  B.C.  arc  preserved,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  few  iianiy  and 
fragmentary  inscription?.,  though  from  tfial  date  onwards  we 
have  now  a  very  fair  record  of  many  of  ihcm  (sec,  e.g.  Latin 
tjimntat,  Osca  lingua,  Icuviuu,  VoLSCi,  Etrvria:  section 
iMHt^Uh  >iid  below).  These  materials,  imperfect  as  they  arc, 
when  combined  with  the  notices  derived  (rem  aacicnt  writers  and 
the  evidence  of .  archaeolecical  escavatioast  n^y  be  considered 
as  having  furnished  tome  results  of  reasonable  certainty. 

It  rriL!  t  be  observed  that  the  name  "  Italians"  was  at  one 
lime  conhned  to  the  OenotrianS;  indeed,  according  to  Antiorhus 
of  Syracuse  (apud  I)ii>!i  11, il  Anl.  Rom.  ii.  1),  the  name  of  Ii.ily 
was  first  still  more  limited,  l«.ing  applied  only  to  the  southirn 
portion  of  the  Hrultium  peninsula  (now  known  as  Calabri.i). 
Bia  in  the  tine  of  that  historian,  as  well  as  of  Thucydidcs,  the 
aaoMnof  Oaaotria  and  Italia,  which  appear  to  have  been  at  that 
period  legaided  ae  synoaymous*  had  been  extended  to  include 
the  sImic  of  the  Tafcntinr  Gulf  as  far  as  Metapootvm  and 
ihence  acnaa  lo  the  fnUs  el  Liais  aad  Poaidonia  on  the 


Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  thas  still  comprised  oaly  the  two  provinces 

sub  <  jueridy  |(nown  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  (tee  references i.t. 
"  It  '  m  k  S  ("(irnsay's  //a/n-  Diiiletii.p.  $).  Thcnames^ms 
to  l>e  .1  titaetizcd  furm  of  an  Italic  Vitdia,  from  the  stem  vitio-, 
"calf  "  (Lai-  Vilnius,  Gr.  iraXcn),  aril  perhaps  lo  have  meant 
"  calf-land,"  "  grazing-land  ",  but  the  origin  is  more  «^Hftin 
than  the  meaning;  the  calf  may  be  one  of  the  mtoy 
connected  with  Italian  tribes  (see  HuMNI,  SAMmna). 

Taking  the  term  Italy  to  comprise  the  whak  peninsolB  with 
the  northern  ragion  as  far  as  the  Alpa,  we  must  first  distinguish 
the  tribe  or  tribes  which  spoke  Indo-European  languages  from 
those  who  did  not.  To  the  latter  carfci-ry  il  is  now  (wssiblc  lo 
refer  wiih  certainty  only  the  Etruscaiii  (ior  the  chronology  and 
limits  of  their  occupation  of  Italian  soil  see  Ltrckia:  section 
Z.iini"u<;je).  Of  ali  the  other  tribes  that  inhabited  Italy  down 
to  the  classical  period,  of  who>>c  speech  there  is  any  record 
(whether  explicit  or  in  the  form  of  names  and  glosses),  it  'a 
impossible  to  iwtnlsin  that  any  one  does  not  belong  to  the 
lado-Eumpeaa  tramp.  Putting  aside  the  £tniscan«  and  also 
the  diffMOnt  Greek  diaieclB  of  the  Gieefc  colonka^  like  Comae, 
Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  proceedinf  ffon  the  south  to  the 
north,  the  different  languages  or  dialects,  of  whose  leparate 
elli^tenI.c  at  Some  time  between,  say,  600  and  :oo  b c,  we  can 
lie  sure,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (1)  ijicel,  (2)  South 
Oscan  and  Oscan,  (j)  Mcssapian,  (4)  North  Oscan,  (j)  Volscian, 
(6)  East  Italic  or  "  Sabcllic,"  (7)  Latinian,  (S)  Sabine,  (q)  Iguvioe 
or"  Umbrian,"  (10)  Gallic,  (ii)  Ligurian  and  (i;)  Venelic. 

Between  several  of  these  dialects  it  is  probable  that  closer 
alBniliet  esist.  (i)  It  is  probable,  though  not  very  c)ea(|y 
demenstiated,  that  Vanelk,  East  Italic  and  Mcssapian  ai« 
connected  totether  and  with  the  ancient  dialecu  spoken  in 
Illyria  (?  r  ),  so  that  these  might  be  provisionally  entitled  the 
Adriatic  group,  to  which  the  language  spoken  by  the  Eteocretes 
of  the  city  of  Pracsos  in  Crete  down  to  the  4th  century  B.C. 
was  perhaps  akin.    (2)  loo  litltc  is  known  of  the  SiccI  language 

10  make  clear  more  than  its  Indo-European  tharatter.  l!ul 

11  must  be  reckoned  among  the  languages  of  Italy  because  of  the 
well-supp<^ried  tradition  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Sicels  in 
Laiium  (see  Sicuu).  Their  possible  ptacc  in  the  carUer  stratum 
of  Indo-Europeaa  population  is  discusaad  under  SaMMt.  How 
far  abo  the  langHage  or  Ifenguaflis  spoken  In  Bnitttem  end  at 
certain  points  of  Lucania,  such  >.*  Anxia,  diffeNd  from  the 
Oscan  of  Sarn.ium  and  Campania  there  is  not  enough  eridsaoe 
lo  show  («<■  Hhi nil),  (i)  It  is  iloiibtful  whether  there  are  any 
actual  inscriptions  which  can  be  n  frrred  witli  tertainty  to  the 
language  of  the  Ligures,  but  some  other  evidence  seems  to  link 
thein  with  the  -CO-  peoples,  whose  early  distribution  is  discussed 
under  Voisct  and  Licuria.  (4)  It  is  diliieult  to  jioint  to  any 
definite  evidence  by  which  we  may  determine  the  dates  of  the 
earliest  appcannoe  of  Gallic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Italy.  No 
satitfacUwy  coBection  has  been  made  of  the  Celtic  jnaoiptions  of 
Ciaalpine  Gaul,  though  many  are  tcattcied  about  in  different 
rou seams.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  arc!:  leoI'ijTiral  sUatificalion  111  detMisI'.s  like  !h<js,c  of  Ho!(]};na 
shows  thai  the  Gallic  period  sujic-rvened  ufxin  the  l.tru&can. 
Until  a  scientific  collection  of  the  loeal  and  personal  iiames  of 
this  district  has  been  nude,  and  until  the  archaeological  evidence 
is  clearly  interpreted,  it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  the  region 
o(  conjecture  as  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  occupying  the  valley  of 
the  Po  before  the  two  invasfaoa*  Xt  is  clear,  however,  tbit  the 
Celtic  end  Etruscan  ekmcnts  tOBethcr  occupied  the  sraater 
part  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Al^ 
down  to  its  Roroaoixatian,  which  took  place  gradually  in  the 
cour^  of  the  snd  centuiy  >.C.  Their  linguistic  neighbouis 
were  Ligurian  fai  the  awttlt  nod  aottth'iNal,  and  the  Veneti 

on  the  cast. 

We  know  from  the  Roman  historians  that  a  large  force  of 
Cauls  came  a«  far  south  as  Rome  in  the  year  3go  B.<!.,  arni  that 
some  part  of  this  horde  settled  In  what  was  henceforward  known 
as  the  Agtr  CaUieus,  the  eastemmoat  strip  of  coast  in  what  was 
later  known  as  Dmbcia,  indodinfthe  towns  of  CaesCna,  Ravenna 
and  Arlminnm.  A  biKngml  iucription  (Gallic  and  Latin)  of 
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Ibt  tod  eeattnySA  tna  foaad  Mfar  wmth  asTuder,  tbe  modem 
Todi  (Italic  DUtOt,  tt.  s>>;  Stoka,  Mmmta^t  BeOm^, 

II. P  113)- 

(5)  Turning  now  to  tbe  languages  wbkh  constitute  the  Italic 
gioupinlhcnarrowerscnse,  (<3)Oscan;(6)the  dialect  of  Vclilrae, 
commonly  called  Volscian;  (r)  Laiinian  (i.e.  Lalin  and  its 
nearest  congeners,  Lke  Faliscan);  and  (rf)  Umbrian  (or,  as  it 
may  more  safely  be  called,  Ifiuvinc),  two  principles  of  classifica- 
tion ofler  themselves,  of  which  the  dm  is  purely  linguistic,  the 
second  linguistic  and  topographical.  Writers  00  tbe  ethnology 
Of  Italy  hawt  been  biUwrto  coatent  with  the  int,  namely,  the 
broad  diMiactlon  betmcn  tke  dUeets  «Meli  pMMfved  the  Indo- 
European  velars  (especially  the  breathed  plodvof)  as  vdan  or 
back-palatals  (i^tturals).  with  or  without  tbe  addition  of  a 
IP-sound,  ai-.d  the  dialects  which  converted  the  vil.irs  ul.oI!y 
into  labials,  for  example,  Latini.in  fxii  contrasted  with  Oit-ui, 
Volscian  and  Umbrian  pis  (see  further  Latin  Language). 

This  distinction,  however,  takes  us  but  a  little  way  towards 
la  Uttorical  grouping  of  the  tribes,  since  the  only  Latinian 
dialects  of  which,  besides  Latin,  we  have  inscriptions  are  FaUtcan 
and  Ifanian  (see  PAUsa,  Maksi);  although  the  pbce-names 
of  Iha  Aci|ui  (f  .a.)  anQett  that  they  belong  to  the  inne  group 
In  thb  reflect.  Encpt,  thetcfwc,  for  a  very  muM  and  appar- 
enily  isolated  area  in  the  rtorih  of  Latium  aod  south  (rf  Etruria, 
all  the  tribes  of  Italy,  ihouKh  their  idioms  differed  in  certain 
particulars,  arc  Uft  un'li!s(ri:ninalcd.  Thi?.  prc5.ciits  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  cvidi  nrc  "f  iradilicm,  which  asserts  very  strongly 
(1)  the  identity  of  the  Saliincs  and  Sarryiilcs;  (:)  the  confjucst 
of  an  earlier  population  by  this  tribe,  and  which  alTorcIs  (j) 
clear  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Sabines  with  the  ruling 
class,  i.e.  the  patrkians,  at  Rome  itselUseeSaBim;  and  Rome. 
£^rfy  HiMtrj  md  SAmtlctf). 

Some  doe  to  Ikia enigma  may  perhaps  be  found  In  the  MCMld 
principle  of  classiltcation  propo>c<l  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
C'ongresso  Inlprnalionale  di  Scienzc  Storichc  at  Rome  {Alli  del 
Conxresso,i\)  in  i(;oj.  It  was  on  that  occasion  poiiile<l  i  ui  that  ilic 
cthnica  or  tribal  and  oppidan  names  of  commur.iiirs  tH  lon^in); 
to  the  Sabine  stock  were  marked  by  the  use  of  the  sufiix  -SO- 
as  in  Sabini;  and  that  there  was  some  linguistic  evidence  that 
this  stratum  of  population  overcame  an  earlier  population,  which 
■sed,  generally,  ethnica  in  -CO-  ox  -  Tl-  (as  in  Mafrmci,  ArdttUt, 
trtUMfoinicd  later  into  M«rriciitit  Ardtatimii. 

The  ynMky  of  this  dbtbiction  and  its  mdu  «te  dhciMcd 
iindcr  Sabini  and  Voua,  h«t  ft  it  weQ  to  lUte  hcie  fts  chief 
consequences. 

I.  Latin  will  be  cour^ted  the  Ianpua;;c  of  the  earlier  plebeian 
stratum  of  the  population  of  Kortir  .uit)  L.itium.  probably  once 
spri  ,1(1  over  a  larf..-  .I'l  .1  i.f  sl.c  |ii  iiinsula.  and  nkin  in  some 
degree  to  the  language  or  languages  &|>okcn  in  north  Italy 
before  either  the  Etruscan  or  the  Gallic  invasions  began. 

».  It  would  follow,  on  tbe  other  band,  that  what  is  called 
Oicaa  represented  the  bnguage  o(  the  invading  SahfaMi  (more 
correaly  Safmes),  whose  racial  affinitica  would  aeon  to  he 
of  a  distinctly  more  northern  cast,  and  to  mark  them,  like  the 
Dorians  or  Achaeans  in  Crrece,  ai  an  early  wave  of  the  invaders 
who  more  than  once  in  later  history  have  vitally  influenced  the 
fortunes  of  the  tempting  southern  land  into  wUch  thqr  forced 

their  way. 

J.  What  is  called  Volscian,  known  only  from  the  important 
inscription  of  the  town  of  Velitrae,  and  what  is  called  Umbrian, 
known  fimn  the  famous  Iguvinc  Tables  with  a  few  other  iccords, 
woold  be  regarded  as  Safioe  dialecta,  apokcn  by  Safint  com* 
munttics  who  had  become  mora  or  has  isalated  la  the  mMst 
«f  the  oarfier  and  possibly  partly  Etruscanixtd  populations,  the 
result  being  that  as  early  as  the  4th  century  B.C.  their  Unguage 
had  si;fTered  corruptions  •.vhiih  it  escaped  both  in  ihc  Sjntnite 
mountains  and  in  the  independent  and  jclf-containcd  community 
of  Rome. 

For  fuller  details  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  teparatc 
articlvB already  mentioned,  artd  to  leu viUM,  I' icbnum.  Osc a  Likci' a. 
Marsi, Aeuui,  Sict;u and  Licvria.  Sucharchacoloetcalevidencc as 
can  be  oooncctsd  with  the  Enguiailc  dau  will  tbm  m  discuiMd. 

(R.S.C) 


B.  COKSOUDATION  OT  ITALY 

We  have  aeen  that  the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  applied 
only  to  the  southernmost  pan  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  only 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  central  regions,  such 
as  L.T.ium  .md  Campania,  whiili  wi  re  designated  by  writers  as 
late  as  I  hutydides  anti  Anstoilc  as  in  Ofucia.  T  he  ptcgtess  of 
th:>  change  cannot  be  followed  in  dilail.  but  iht  te  <  jn  be  little 
doubt  that  tbe  extension  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  gradual 
union  of  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  under  one  dominant  power^ 
wouU  contribute  to  the  Iniroductioo,  or  rather  wouU  make  thn 
necessity  felt,  for  the  use  of  mm  fnnal  appdlaiieiH.  At  fint, 
indeed,  the  term  was  apparently  twilncd  to  tbe  regions  of  the 
central  and  southern  districts,  cxrtustve  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
the  ^'.lll^I<■  trad  norlh  of  the  Apennines,  and  this  Continued  to 
be  the  o!!u  i  1!  t  r  di  iinilc  wgnification  of  the  name  down  to  the 
end  of  the  ri piil>!ii".  Hiil  i  lie  rial  i;r.i  1  hrui  s  of  Italy  arc  so  clearly 
marked  that  tlic  name  came  to  be  generally  employed  as  a  geo- 
graphical term  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Thus  we  already  find 
Polybitia  repeatedly  applying  it  in  this  wider  signification  to  tbe 
whole  countiy,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  it  is  evident 
from  many  pMiatrs  fai  the  Latin  writei*  that  this  was  the  familiar 
oae  of  the  term  in  the  days  of  Cieero  and  Caesar.  The  olRdal 
distinction  was,  however,  still  retained.  Cisalpine  Caul,  tnrlud* 
ing  the  whole  of  northern  Italy,  still  constituted  a  "  province," 
an  appellation  never  applied  10  li.ily  ilvcK  As  surh  it  was 
assigned  to  Julius  Caesar,  together  with  Tiansatpine  Gaul, 

and  it  was  not  till  he  crossed  the  RvbioDn  that  be  entered  Italy 

in  ihc  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Augustus  was  ihc  first  who  gave  a  definite  administmtivo 
organiaation  to  Italy  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  aame  time  gave 
olBcial  sanction  to  thai  wider  nctcplation  of  the  namt  wlicb 
had  already  ntabNabed  Hteff  in  familiar  usage,  and  which  has 
continued  to  prevaB  ever  since. 

The  divisionol  Italy  intoelevcn  regions,  instiiuicdby  Augustus 
for  .-.dmtniilraiAe  purpoKS,  »hi(  h  coiainocd  in  oflitial  use  till 
the  reign  of  Conslanlinc,  was  based  mainly  on  ihe  li  riilorial 
divisions  previously  existing,  and  preserved  with  few  exceptions 
the  ancient  limits. 

The  first  region  comprised  Latium  (in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  as  including  the  land  of  the  Volsci,  Hernici  and 
Aarunci),  together  with  Canqiania  and  the  district  of  tin 
Picenthl  It  thns  ettcaded  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
that  of  the  Silarus  (see  Latium).  - 

The  second  region  included  Apulia  and  Calabria  (the  name 
by  which  the  Romans  usually  dcsipn.ilid  the  disirirt  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Messapia  or  lapygial ,  together  with  the  lai:<l  of  the 
Ilirpini,  which  had  usuall)  i  i<  1  11  >  oii'-iilrn  d  as  a  part  of  San.nium. 

The  third  region  contained  Lucania  and  Bruttium;  it  was 
bounded  on  the  wctt  coast  by  tbe  SOaiui,  «a  tbe  cast  by  tbt 
Bradanos. 

The  tottttb  ifglon  compificd  all  tbt  Saamltcs  (csoept  the 
Hi^dal),  latether  wttb  the  Sabincs  and  the  copuilc  tribes  of 
the  Pfmtani,  Marrucfni,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini  and  Aequicull. 
It  was  separated  from  Apulia  on  the  w\nh  by  iheiivcr  TifcmaSi 

and  from  Piccnum  on  the  north  by  the  Matrinits. 

The  fifth  region  was  tompu  i'l  mjIiIv  of  I'Kcnum,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Xiatrinus 
to  that  of  the  Acsis,  beyond  Ancona. 

The  sixth  region  was  formed  by  Umbria,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  as  including  the  Ager  Gallicus,  ahmg  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  frpm  the  Acsis  to  the  Ariminna,  and  aqiamtetf 
from  Etntria  on  the  west  by  tbe  Tiber. 

The  seventh  region  consisted  of  Etraria,  which  pveiervfd 
its  ancient  limits,  extending  from  the  Tiber  to  the  TyntaltaM 
Sea,  and  acftantcd  Iraoi  Ugnrfai  on  the  north  by  the  river 

Macra. 

The  eighth  region,  termed  Gallia  Cispadana,  comprifcd  the 
southern  portion  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
(as  its  name  implied)  by  the  liver  Padus  or  Po,  from  above 
Placcntia  to  its  mouth.  It  was  separated  from  Etniria  and 
Unbrin  by  the  mata  cbaia  of  tb«  Apeaaiaea;  aad  tbe  iluar 
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Arimlnus  was  si 
on  the  Adriatic. 

The  ninth  rrgion  compiiied  TJgpiM,  extending  aloi^  the  mo- 
coAst  from  the  Varus  to  the  Macn,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  river 
Padus,  which  ooostituted  iu  nonbcrn  boundary  (nxn  iu  source 
V)Hnla»  10  to  coMlwaa  with  tht  Infaift 


The  tenth  region  Included  Wnrti.i  from  the  Padu-:.  nnrl  Ailrin;  ic 
to  the  Alps,  to  which  was  .inncxcd  the  nciEhbouniig  peiuiviula 
of  Islria,  and  to  the  west  the  territory  of  the  Cenoniani,  a  Gaulish 
tribe,  extending  from  the  Alhcsis  to  the  Addua.,  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

The  deventb  miM,  kaowD  v  Gallia  Tno^MdMi, 
•D  the  rest  of  CMViM  GMl  boai  the  PadusaatiM 
t «itto«Ml  t» tte IMI «i the  Alpi. 
■afMHil*  mm  wHtVUM  bjr  Augistat  conliiuMd 
almost  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Const.^.ni  inc,  an  ]  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  administrative  divi^^ioiu  uiiUl  the  fall 
•f  the  Western  empire. 
The  mainstay  of  the  Roman  military  contrbl  of  Italy  first, 
I  the  whole  empire  afterwards,  was  the  splendid  system  of 
dt.  M  ihe  mpremncy  of  Rome  ex  tended  iucU 
iwwIH<y»t>tB— iwiM^otewtPewaup  by  step, 
Mqank  Wi^l  mhM  hy  Ito  puslMiic  loncMil  of 
nm^  tliRMigb  the  bMit  af  Ae  aiMV>iMa  territory,  and  the 

ev'j'.l^hrrienl  of  fortresses  in  connexion  with  thim.  It  wa';  in 
Italy  thai  the  military  value  of  a  net  work  vi  ro,iils  wai  tirst 
appreciated  by  the  Romans,  and  the  lesion  stood  them  in  k<xkI 
stciad  in  the  provinces.  And  it  was  for  military  reasons  that 
from  ncse  cart-tracks  they  were  developcti  into  permanent 
Ughrmy*  (T.  Aabby.  in  Paptn  ^  Urn  BriUik  Silmtt  «l  Mmg, 
LnjKFIm  B«M,  Madf  M^mKMid  la  al  dlitiaM. 

by  the  Via  Appia  (the  "  qiMCn  flf  RomM  MMh."  u  Stat ius  called 

it)  and  the  Via  Latina,  wh;,  h  met  close  to  C.isilinum.  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Volturnus,  5  111.  N.W.  of  Capua,  the  second  city  in 
Italy  in  the  jrd  century  U.c.  and  the  centre  of  the  road  sy.sicm 
of  Campania.  Here  the  Via  Appia  turned  eastward  towards 
Bcneventum,  while  the^ia  FipOli  amtiaued  In  a  foutb-casicrly 
diiectioa  thraagi* 
thnm^the 

Cent  nadi  «f  wkm  liinimtiiww  a*  bwmm  «I  thrm^  com 
mimicatlon  nMcd  «■  Iwth  Mca  of  the  "  toe  "  of  the  boot 
Other  roads  nn  wuth  from  Capua  to  Cumac,  I'uteoli  (the  most 
important  harl>tjur  of  Cimpania),  and  Nrapolis,  which  could 
il'.)  !)r  reached  by  a  coast  road  from  Minturn.ic  on  ihc  \  1.1  Appia. 
From  Bencventum,  another  important  road  centre,  the  Via 
Appia  haelf  ran  wutb-east  through  the  mountains  post  V 
loTumlaai  on  the  Muth-weu  cmmoI  Iho  "  hod."  and 

i  Cibbila  to  BnindiMiam,  vMfe  Tnfm^  tmnmtim  «l  R, 
Mer  aiaie-uack,  nn  north-east  through  the  maon- 
tabs  and  thea  through  tlie  lower  fcrotind  of  Apulia,  reaching  the 
caist  at  Barium.  Both  met  :ii  limndusium,  the  principal  port 
for  the  East.  From  Acc)uiini  li.ticuin,  on  the  Via  Traiana, 
the  \'ia  Herculi.i  r.ir>  to  the  sout li  c.isl .  rrossii;;  the  older  Via 
Appia,  then  south  to  Potcnlia  and  so  on  to  join  the  Via  Popilia 
in  the  centre  of  Lucania. 

The  aolr  higbraadaftaipartaMa  tidiidi  Irft  Bame  and  m 
aMlwudlk  tlia  IMsttei  wm  mi  conplsieil  aa  fv  aa  tfct 
Adrhtk  bcfoat  the  time  of  Claudfos;  but  on  the  north  and  north* 
west  started  the  main  highways  which  communicated  with  central 
and  northern  IlaJy.  and  with  all  that  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
» hie  h  was  accessible  by  land.  The  \  ia  Salaria,  a  very  ancient 
roid,  with  its  branch,  the  Via  Caecilia,  ran  north-eastwards  to 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  to  also  did  the  Via  Flamlnia.  which  ifachad 
ikaceaNat  PanamFoitvna^and  thence  followed  it  laAilMlnum. 
The  nad  akaf  tht  aart  ooaM  from  Fanuai  fMaaw  do«m  lo 
Barian,  «Mdi  connertad  the  tamdaatkma  af  the  Via  Sabria 
irwl  Via  Valeria,  and  of  other  roads  farther  south  crossing  from 
Campania,  had  no  special  name  in  ancient  times,  as  far  as  ne 
know.  The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  earliest  and  most  impori.inl 
road  to  the  north;  and  it  was  toon  extended  (ia  ti-j  a.c)  by 


the  Via  Acmilia  niiming  through  BononSa  as  far  .as  Placentia, 
in  aa  almost  absolutely  straight  line  between  the  pbin  of  the 
Po  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  same  year  a  road  was 
constructed  am  the  Aiieamncs  (nm  Boaonia  to  Anctium,  bul 
it  is  difficttit  to  suppose  tha  it  vat  aot  until  later  that  the  Via 
Caana  «aa  madc^  flvinf  •  dina  coauauolcation  between 
Arretiun  aiai  Rooie.  Tbe  VEa  Qodia  was  an  alternative  route 
to  the  Cisiia  for  the  first  portion  out  of  Kuine, a  branch  having 
Ix^cn  built  at  the  sajr.e  t.itie  iioin  1  lun  ritu  lo  Lucca  and  Luna. 
Along  the  west  coa^t  the  Via  .Aurrlia  ran  up  to  Pisa  and  was 
continued  by  another  Via  Acmilia  to  Genoa.  Thence  the  Via 
Posturaia  led  to  Dertona,  Placentia  and  Cremona,  while  the  Via 
Acmilia  and  the  Via  Julia  Augusta  continued  along  the  Goaat  ioto 
Gallia  NatboflCMik 

Tha  toad  igiMcai  ai  dnUna  Gaul  vaa  autialy  conditioned 
by  dw  rivals  wUdi  had  to  oe  dossad,  and  the  Alpine  passes 
Vkhich  had  to  be  api>ro.fhfd. 

Cremona,  on  the  north  bjuk  of  tht  To,  was  an  iniport.^nl 
meeting  jwinl  of  roads  and  Hi.-^lilia  (Osiiglia)  another,  so  also 
was  I'atavium,  farther  cast,  and  Aluaum  and  Aquikia  farther 
east  still.  Roads,  indeed,  were  almost  as  plcatllllll  aa  salin^S 
al  the  present  day  in  the  basin  of  the  i'o. 

As  to  the  toads  leading  out  of  Italy,  from  Aquima  loads 
diverged  noiti^wani  into  Raatia,  eastward  to  MaKknm-aad 
Pannonia,  aad  aocthwaids  to  the  Istrtan  and  Dalmatian  coasts. 
Farther  west  came  the  ro.ids  over  tt-.r  hic'icr  .X!;  ':  •,  [•.•.  cs— 
the  Brenner  from  Wroiui.  the  Septimcr  ajiJ  the  lu^m  frc  m 
CUvenna  (ChLavc:uu),  i.'it  Great  and  the  Little  St  Hi  rn.ird  lionx 
Augusia  Practoria  (Ao!>la),and  the  Mont  Gcncvrc  from  Augusta 
Taurinomm  (Turin). 

Westward  two  short  but  important  roads  led  on  each  side  of 
the  Tibor  to  tte  gfeat  harbour  at  its  mouth;  while  the  coait 
of  LaiiuaK  was  «vpliad  wlk  a  coaat  nad  by  SAtlmius  Severm 
To  the  south  wart  tha  wada  ww  short  aad  of  mtle  importance. 

Paulyo 

sqq  ):  I.  Mr.itlorrtlo,  Oeofto^a  deW  Italia 
{  Turin,  1890-1892);  H.  Nisseri,  tuhuhe  Lanieskunie  (Berlin,  I8«3- 
i90>>;  alw  fsferaaoBS  is  articles  Komk,  Latium,  Ac.      (T.  AsO 


On  sadsat  llaHaa  pupsahv  ia  soflorsl  ete  articles  ui  T 

WivMiwa,  Fealneyaopom  (>S^.  o*^):  Coffvt  inuritii 

I.'j.'injrum  (Brrfin,  1863  sqq  ) :  C.  Sfr.inorrllo,  Uforrofia  dflC 


C  FaoH  476  to  1796 
The  year  476  opaaad  a  new  ace  for  the  Italian  people.  Odoacer. 

a  chief  of  the  Hcrullans.  depose- 1  Uomulus,  the  last  Augustus 
of  the  West,  and  placed  the  pcninMiia  beneath  the  titular  sway 
of  the  By/antinc  emperors.  At  Pavia  the  barbarian  coniiutjors 
of  Italy  proclaimed  him  king,  and  he  received  from  Zcno  the 
dignity  of  Roman  patrician.  Thus  began  that  s)-slem  of  mixed 
govcnuBCBt,  Tcotooic  and  Romaa,  which*  in  the  absence  of  a 
oatieaBl  moaaidi,  Impnased  tha  iaathntfoaa  «(  aav  Ila^  fnaa 
tho  aaiihat  dato  arflli  daaKaiB.  The  aanw  tevdutioB  vested 
supreme  aathorfljp  ia  a  nan-terfdent  and  hieffident  autocrat, 
who:r  till  -  pive  him  the  ripht  tofnlerfcro  in  It.alian  aff.iirs.  but 
who  In  l:i  d  ;he  power  and  will  to  rule  the  people  for  his  own  or 
their  ,'iiiv  lUtr.fTc,  ( tdnacer  inaugurated  that  long  wries  ol  foreign 
rulers— Greeks,  Franks,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Aualriaas— 
who  have  successively  contribotsd  to  ths  anspUHHMH  a( 
Italy  ftam  distant  seals  of  aanplnk 

I.CsflWcoadfwIordlCft^diM.  ImM  mndprtf ,  af 
the  East  Got  ha,  iMsNed  WBiialssluH  ftmn  the  Greek  enpenr, 
7eno,  to  undertake  the  affaira  of  Italy.  He  defeated  Odoacer, 
drove  him  lo  Ravcnra,  besieged  him  ihrrr,  .in^  In  .10',  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  country  hj-  murJirmp  the  Hiruli.ui  chief 
with  his  own  h  ind.  'I  hro. |(  ri's:n  (  Inl  the  Rotran  instim;  im;'; 
which  he  fourvd  in  Italy,  held  the  Eternal  City  sacred,  and  governed 
by  ministers  rhoKn  from  the  Roman  populatioa.  He  settled 
at  Ravcnaa,  whldi  had  bcca  lha  capital  of  Italy  sine*  tha  days 
of  nsMitai.  iMi  «MA  •«  MMttn  lit  VNanneati  to  tha 
Gothk  chteftafnli  Itomanbtng  policy.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  ItaHans  wooM  have  gained  strenKth  by  unification  hi  a  single 
monarchy  must  regret  that  llii'^  Gothic  kingdom  lacked  the 
elements  of  stability.  The  Goihs,  except  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  resembled  an  army  of  occup.iiion  rather  than  a  people 
liioiWh  to  hicad  with  the  Italic  Stock.  Though  their 
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rule  WIS  favourable  to  the  Rorrinn':,  (!iry  were  Arians;  and 
religious  diflcrenccs,  combined  with  the  pride  and  jralousiis 
of  A  Mtion  accustomed  to  imperial  honours,  rendered  the  in- 
habituiU  of  Italy  eager  to  Uuow  ofi  their  yoke.  When,  there- 
fHt,  Jnttioiaa  uodeitook  the  icconqacat  of  Italy,  his  genenls, 
BdbaiiiuaiidNarM^«fR»v|MttedbyllienQtli.  Tbesiruggle 
of  the  Grreks  and  the  Goths  Was  carrfed  on  for  fourteen  years, 
betwrrn  SV")  and  55^.  when  Tens,  the  Ii^t  Gothic  king,  was 
finally  ilcSiaU'd  in  a  blooiiy  Uj'.iIl-  near  \Liu\ius.  At  its  dose 
the  (jrovinr cs of  I;,ily  wrrr  pl.irt  i!  Ijciu.ith  Greek  dukes,  controlled 
by  a  governor-general,  entitled  exarch,  who  ruled  in  the  Byranlinc 
emperor's  name  at  Ravenna. 

■  lliit  new  Mttlcmcnl  lasted  but  a  few  years.    Narscs  had 
enpiloycd  lombard  auxiliaries  in  his  campaigns  against  the 
Goths;  and  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  Insultinc 
taatafrik.  message  from  the  enpress  in  56s,  he  h  ttU  to  have 

invited  this  fiercest  and  rudest  of  the  Teutonic  clans 
to  seize  the  spoils  of  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lombards, 
their  ranks  swelled  by  the  Gepidac,  whom  they  had  lately 
Conquered,  and  by  the  wrecks  of  other  barbarian  tribes,  |>assc<l 
southward  under  their  king  Alboin  in  s^S.  Ih''  Ilerulim 
iavadert  had  been  but  a  band  of  adventurers;  the  Goths  were 
an  anqr;  tl>c  Lombards,  far  more  formidable,  were  a  nation 
b  nawcneat.  Pavia  oBered  stubbom  resiataace;  but  after 
t  tluM  yeai^  de(e  it  was  taken,  9ad  Albob  made  It  the  capital 
of  Ids  new  kingdom. 

'  In  order  to  understand  the  future  history  of  Italy,  it  is  necessary 
to  form  a  clear  concept  ion  of  the  melhoil  pursued  by  the  Lombards 
fn  their  conquest.  Penetrating  the  peninsula,  and  advancing 
like  a  glacier  nr  h  ilf  liquid  stream  of  mud,  thry  orrupicd  the 
valley  of  the  I'o,  and  moved  slowly  downward  through  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Numerous  as  they  were  compared  with  their 
Gothic  predecessors,  they  had  not  strength  or  multitude  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  peninsula.  Venice,  which  since  the  days 
of  Attila  had  offered  an  asyhun  to  Rofltaa  lefunecs  from  the 
Dorthem  cflies.  was  left  nntoiidwd.  So  was  Genoa  with  its 
Riviera.  Ravenna,  entrenched  within  her  lagoons,  remained 
a  Greek  city.  Rome,  protected  by  invincible  prestige,  escaped. 
The  M-a  co.ist  cities  ed  the  wuih,  and  the  islands,  Snily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  preserved  their  independence.  Thus  the  Lombar>ls 
neither  occupied  the  extremities  nor  subjugated  the  brain-centre 
of  the  counliy.  The  strength  of  Alboin's  kingdom  was  in  the 
■onk;  bis  capital,  PaWa.  As  h»  people  pressed  southward, 
Ihejr  oeihted  to  paiM*  theondvcs  of  tbe  coasU;  and  what 
was  wooe  tor  the  roture  of  these  oonqnems,  the  ori^nai  impelos 
of  the  Invasion  was  checked  by  the  untimely  murder  of  Alboin 
in  573.  After  this  event,  the  semi-independent  chiefs  of  the 
Lomliard  tribe,  who  borrowed  t!ie  tiilc  of  dukes  fri)m  ttuir 
Roman  predecessors,  seem  to  have  been  rontcnt(<l  with  con- 
solidating their  power  in  the  ciislriets  ea  li  had  ocei.picd.  The 
duchies  of  Spolcto  in  the  centre,  and  of  Uencvcnto  in  the  south, 
inserted  wedgelike  into  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  enclos- 
ing independent  Rome,  were  but  loosely  united  to  the  kingdom 
at  Favk.  Italy  *>t  twakeii  np  into  districts,  each  offering 
points  far  attack  from  witboQt,  and  foiteiing  tba  seeds  of  internal 
revolution.  Three  separate  capitals  mtist  be  disrrfminated— 
Pavia,  the  scat  of  the  new  Lombard  kingdom;  Ravenna,  the 
garrison  city  ol  the  Byzantine  emperor;  and  Rome,  the  rallying 
point  of  the  old  Nation,  where  the  succes.<^r  of  St  I'cter  was 
already  beginning  to  assume  that  national  protectorate  which 
proved  so  influential  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  (o  tpnitc  the  history  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
in  dcUiL  Suffice  it  to  say  tiM  the  rule  of  the  Lombards  proved 
at  fint  far  awK  opfMSsaive  to  die  native  populatkm,  and  was 
leas  intdHfat  of  their  oM  easterns,  than  that  of  the  Goihs  had 
been.  Wherever  the  Lombards  had  the  upper  h3n<l,  they  pbced 
the  country  under  military  rule,  resembling  in  its  general 
character  what  we  now  know  as  the  feudal  system.  lhouj;h 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  laws  were  still  ad- 
ministered within  the  cities,  yet  the  L,ombard  code  was  that  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  Lombards  being  Arians,  they  added  the 
HipwsiiBn  of  itHgwiM  intoteraoce  lo  that  et  martial  ds^potiiw 


and  birbarous  cupi  iity.  The  Italians  were  reduced  to  the 
1. 1st  extremity  when  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  having 
strengthened  his  pcsition  by  diplomatic  frialions  with  the 
duchy  of  Spolelo,  and  brought  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Lombards  to  orthodoxy,  raised  tlie  cause  of  tlie  remaining 
Roman  popnlatioo  thnwihoat  Italy.  The  fmit  of  Ms  pohcy, 
which  made  of  Rome  a  counterpoise  against  the  effete  empire 
of  the  Crrck';  upon  the  one  hand  and  against  the  pre^sMre  of  the 
feuil.d  kiii>;doni  on  the  other,  was  seen  in  the  succeeding  century. 
When  Leo  the  Isaurian  published  his  decrees  against  the  worship 
of  images  in  776,  Gregory  II.  allied  himself  with  Liudprand, 
the  Lombard  king,  threw  off  allegiance  to  Byzantium,  and 
established  the  autonomy  of  Rome.  This  pope  initiated  the 
dangerous  policy  of  playing  one  hostile  force  off  against  another 
with  a  view  to  securing  independence.  Uo  used  the  Lombscdn 
fn  his  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  leaving  (o  hb  soecessois.  Ilie 
duly  of  checking  these  unnsltital  allies.  This  was  accomplished 
by  calling  the  Franks  in  against  the  Lombards.  Liudprand 
[ncisciJ  h.irJ.  f.'ji  duly  upuii  i!ie  Greek  dominions  of  the  exarchate, 
liut  aliO  ujx)n  Rome.  His  suciesvirs,  Rarhis  and  Aistolf, 
alu  mptcd  to  follow  ihe  same  fiame  td  conquest.  linl  the  popes, 
Gregory  III.,  Zachary  and  Stephen  II  ,  determining  at  any 
cost  to  emwwe  the  national  cause  and  to  aggrandize  their  own 
ofTice,  continued  to  rdy  upon  the  Franks.  Pippin  twice  cnaacd 
the  Alps,  and  foiccd  Aittolf  to  ndinquiih  hb  aoqnisltioM. 
including  RaveMft,  fMMi^olis,  the  const  towns  of  Hoiagnn 
and  some  cities  in  tha  dttchy  of  Spoleto.  These  he  handed 
over  to  the  pope  of  Rmno.  This  donation  of  I'ippin  in  756 
confirmed  the  papal  see  in  the  protectorate  of  the  Italic  party, 
and  conferred  u[Kjn  it  sovcreit:n  rij;t',ts.  The  virtual  outcome 
of  the  contest  carried  on  by  Rome  since  the  year  726  with 
Byzantium  and  Pavia  was  to  place  the  popes  in  the  position 
held  by  the  Greek  exarch,  and  to  confirm  the  limitation  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  WeJMlst,  i>ewever,  l>e  cautious  to  remember 
that  the  south  of  Italy  was  compafailvely  unaffected.  The 
dukes  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Paoewtow 
together  with  a  few  autonomous  commercial  cities,  stfll  divided 
Italy  below  the  Campagna  of  Rome  (see  Louoivrds). 

II.  Frankiih  Emperors. — llie  Kranko-Papal  alliance,  v.biih 
conferred  a  crown  on  Pippin  and  sovereign  rights  upon  the  see 
of  Rome,  held  within  itself  that  ideal  of  mutually  chaHtt 
supporting  papacy  and  empire  which  exercised  so  ihr 
[Mwerful  an  influence  in  medieval  history.    When  ■""'"»• 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  deposed  his  father-in-  ^T-  , 
hm  Dedderim^  the  last  Lombard  king,  in  774,  md 
when  he  received  the  circlet  of  the  empire  from  Leo  IIL  at  Rome 
in  800,  he  did  but  complete  and  ratify  the  compart  offered  to 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Marii  l,  by  Gregory  III.   The  relations 
between  the  new  tmperur  ami  the  pope  ucrc  ill  delincd;  and 
this  proved  the  source  of  inlinilc  di4,isterh  in  Ii.ily  and  Kuropc 
in  the  sequel.    But  for  the  moment  each  seemed  necessary  to 
the  other;  and  (hat  sufficed.    Charles  took  possession  of  th* 
kingdom  of  Italy,  as  limited  by  Pippin's  settlement.  The  pope 
was  confirmed  in  hb  rectorship  of  the  cftlat  ceded  Iqr  Atstctft 
with  the  further  ydcntaadtog^  tadl  laiher  Ihms  expressed, 
that,  even  as  he  bad  wrung  these  pravinees  for  the  Italic  people 

from  both  Creeks  and  Lombards,  so  in  the  future  he  might 
claim  the  protectorate  of  such  portions  of  llalv,  exiernal  to  the 
kin>;dom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  acquire.  It  ij,  .iI  ;i.iy  r.ite, 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  re  settlement  of  the 
peninsula  which  Charles  effected.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  tram* 
milled  on  his  death  by  Charles  the  (jreai,  and  af towards  COA- 
6rmcd  to  his  grandson  Lothar  by  the  peace  of  Verdun  in  843» 
sireldied  from  Ihe  Alps  to  Tcrradna.  The  dochy  of  Bencvwt* 
remained  trfbuiary,  but  independent.  The  cities  of  Gaeta  and 
Naples,  Siiily  and  the  so-called  Tlieme  of  I.nmbaniy  in  South 
Apulw  and  Calabria,  still  recognized  the  By/antine  emperor. 
\  riiice  stood  aliHjf,  pmlessing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  East. 
I  he  parceb  into  which  (he  L.ombards  had  divided  the  peninsula 
remained  thus  virtually  unaltered,  except  for  the  new  galhorfty 
acquired. by  the  see  of  Rome, 
lolcsnally  Chaikt  left  the  gflasn  «f  the  ItalliB  Ungdoai 
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u  he  foand  tlMB,  ewBipl  Att  be  upptm  to  b«v* 
pDiaMdUttpaliqr«(bMddlagaptlttfa<ivMo(  the  Loabuds. 
iriMtiMttavomO  for  their  ddMi,  md  addfeig  to  the  privflcfes 

of  the  bi^hop^.  Wc  mny  reckon  thfse  measures  among  the 
tarliK,!  aii'i.ip.taci'i  extended  to  the  cities,  which  still  contained 
the  hulk  of  i!ic  Ruman  population,  and  whii  h  v.t  ri-  destined 
to  intervene  with  dr*  isivc  effect  two  centuries  later  in  Italian 
histor>'.  It  should  also  here  be  noticed  that  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  boidinf  «<  Um  fieb,  whether  by  altefing  their 
boundariei  or  subtUtu^V  Vkaakish  (or  Loabud  vnnls, 
•cndiMuMnf  lb»  CMMi  «lqr  Uw  fMMhl  «j«mi  Mk 
pcmaaoit  Md  h  Italjr.  rmMm  «h  not  it  nr  tlan  a 

national  in^iiiutirn.  The  hierarchy  of  dukes  and  marquises 
and  counts  consistcu  uf  (urcipn  soldiers  imposed  on  the  indigenous 
inhabitants;  and  the  r.ipid  Micrrssion  nf  i  .in'juctvrs,  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Germans  following  each  other  at  no  long  interval, 
and  each  endeavouring  to  weaken  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
Itredeccaor,  prevented  this  alien  hierarchy  (rooi  acquiring 
fiaity  by  pennancnce  of  tenure.  Among  the  many  miseries 
inflicted  upon  Itafy  by  the  f  nqMot  ckn^a  «f  ber  MCtbcn 
mien,  ibbtt  ImI  My  to  fcdMMl  •  btaak*. 

Tlir  IhImm  ■rtiwuli  itji  il  eight  kinfts  of  the  house  of  Charles 
(he  Cnat,  ending  h  Charles  the  Fat,  who  was  deposed  in  888. 
FrtaiMi  After  them  followed  ten  sovereigns,  some  of  whom 
have  been  misnamed  Italians  by  writers  loo  eager 
to  catch  at  any  resemblance  of  national  glory  for  a 
people  passive  in  the  bands  of  foreign  nwatcn.  The 
tniih  is  that  no  pctiod  ia  Italian  history  WM  leH  IwQf  ^Olfous 
than  that  vhkk  caaw  to  •  cloN  in  g6i  bjr  BafM«tf  ILIi  caaiMi 
ef  hit  riikta  M  Ono  the  Gnat  H  waa  a  period  aaaikad  ta  Ifca 
fint  pbce  by  the  concpiests  of  the  Saracens,  who  began  to  MCapy 
Skily  early  in  the  Qth  century,  overran  Calabria  and  Apolia,  took 
Bari  and  threatened  Rome.  In  the  second  pbce  it  was  m.irkcd 
by  a  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  power.  In  800  ihcy  cstalili^hed 
themselves  again  at  Bari,  and  ruled  the  Thennc  of  l.ombanly  by 
means  of  an  officer  entitled  Catapan.  In  the  third  place  it  was 
narked  by  a  decUne  <rf  good  government  in  Rome.  Early  in  the 
teth  CHtmy  tha  papaqr  f ^  hxo  the  hands  o(  a  aoUe  family, 
kaeva  cveatnall^  aa  the  eauala  af  Tanakan,  tAa  almost 
noeeded  In  rendering  the  oflke  hereditary,  and  ia  unlt{i«  the 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  city  under  a  single  member 
of  their  house.  It  is  not  nrrr  .v.ry  lo  relate  the  scandals  of 
Alaroiia's  and  Theodora's  fenv.ile  reign,  the  !nf.imic5  of  John  XII. 
or  the  intrigues  which  tcniki!  to  convert  Rome  into  3  <liji  hy 
The  roost  important  fact  for  the  historian  of  Italy  to  notice  is 
fhat  during  this  time  the  popes  abandoned,  not  only  their  high 
duties  as  chieb  of  Christendom,  but  also  their  protectonte  of 
ttaBan  Bberties.  A  fourth  humiliating  episode  in  Ihii  period 
vu  the  invasion  of  the  Magyar  bailMitlaaBi  iilM»  awwiaa  the 
aofthofltaly,  and  ledttccd  hs  frficat  pvwiMea  fo  the  condRieB 
of  a  wilderness.  Anarchy  and  misery  are  indeed  the  main 
features  of  that  long  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
dfath  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  descent  of  Otto.  Through 
the  almost  impenetrable  dariueas  and  confusion  we  only  discern 
ihii  mnd^  tHi  tiafy  «a»  fWiirliM  to  BBMttef  taoelf  a 
aatien. 

■  Thadiscofds  which  foBowtd  on  thebreakupef  thaChwIhgtan 
■Nwcrt  nd  tha  makum  of  the  ao-faHrd  It^iao  anmroiib  aAo 
^ere  viaMe  to  caolial  the  fctidatories  f asaniBlKa  of  Vvica  aBd 

Tufcany,  dukes  of  FriuII  and  Spoleto),  from  whose  ranks  thqr 
sprang,  esposod  Italy  to  ever-increasing  miiirulc.  The  country 
this  lime  li.id  ticcinc  thickly  cover'  il  owr  with  rnstK-i,  the 
«eals  of  greater  or  lesser  nobles,  all  of  w  hom  were  eager  to  detach 
themselves  from  strict  allegiance  to  the  "  Regno."  The  cities, 
cspowd  to  pillage  by  Huns  in  the  north  and  Saracens  in  the 
aaath,  and  ravaged  on  the  coast  by  None  pirates,  asserted  their 
»%ht  to  aadeae  thewiehf  with  iraBi>  aawi  tau^  their  burghers 
theueefanas.  WfthhttedRobaftM^nuBparts,  the  bishops 
already  began  to  exetciae  anthority  in  rivalry  with  the  counts, 
to  whom  since  the  days  of  Theodoric,  had  been  entrusted  the 
govcrnmrnt  of  the  Italian  burghs.  Ap'ec.ibly  to  feudal  customs, 
these  nobles,  as  lliey  grew  in  power,  retired  from  tlte  town, 


and  btiBt  t1 


00  pafarta  of  vaaAage  hi  Ifea 
Tioa  ilM  Itate  ktag  «l  lu^jr  ieaad  Mnrif 
at  warwkh  thaaa  great  vaMMhi who  had  chosen 

him  from  their  own  class,  with  the  turbulent  f.iriinns  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  with  unruly  bishops  in  the  growing  cities 
and  with  the  rnii)i  ii  uilr  of  niitior  counts  ai«d  barons  who  occupied 
the  open  lands,  and  who  changed  sides  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  moment.  The  last  king  of  the  quasi-Italian  succession, 
Bercngar  II.,  marquis  of  Ivrca  (951-^t),  aiadea  vigonioo  cflort 
to  restore  tbe  authority  of  the  regno;  tlld  feid  hO  sooeaadM,  It 
is  Mt  Iwpilbis  that  Btnr  at  tha  laat  aMMat  might  hava 
baoiMMe  aa  independent  aatlm.  Bat  fhb  attempt  at  unifieatioQ 

was  reckoned  to  Bcrrng.^r  for  a  crime.  He  only  won  the  h.itred 
of  all  classes,  and  was  represented  by  tbe  obscure  ann  jlist?;  of 
that  period  as  an  oppressor  of  the  church  .th  !  .\  reniorsd.^? 
tyrant.  In  Italy,  divided  l>etween  feudal  nobles  and  almost 
hereditary  ecclesiastics,  of  foreign  blood  and  alien  sympathies, 
there  was  no  national  fe^ng.  Berengar  stood  alone  "gp'"^  a 
multitude,  unanimous  in  their  intolerance  of  disc^lllBa.  Hls 
iwdscimer  ia  th»  Utigdam,  Lothar,  had  laft  a  young  sad 
baaatifDl  widow,  Adelhcid.  Berengar  impilaoned  her  upon  tika 
Lake  of  Como,  and  threatened  her  with  a  forced  marriage  to  his 
son  AdallxTt.  She  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Canossa,  where  the 
great  count  of  Tuscany  espoused  her  cause,  and  appealed  in 
her  behalf  to  Otto  the  Saxon.  The  king  of  Germany  descended 
into  Italy,  and  took  Adelhcid  ia  marriage.  After  this  episode 
Berengar  was  more  discredited  and  impotent  than  ever.  Ia  die 
extremity  of  his  fortunes  he  had  recourse  himself  !•  OCIOl  n»fWf<t 
a  ioimal  caMfaa  of  the  Itallaa  Uafdaai»  la  Ua  oini  nam*  ant 
llMt«rUia«iAdalbart,«otlw8uDonashliow«i1ai4.  Brthb 
ileiideff  tie  the  crown  of  Ital^r  was  joined  to,tlut  of  Germany; 
and  the  formal  ri^t  el  tla  elected  king  of  Gefmaay  to  be  ooo- 
si.iered  ling  of  Ita^  and  «avMar  m^T  boMilohavaaccnNd 

from  this  ejiwh. 

III.  The  CiCTh-.art  EmptroTS. — r.ercn^.ir  g.-\incd  nothing  by 
his  act  of  obedience  to  Otto,  llic  great  Italian  nobles,  in  tiieir 
turn,  appealed  to  Qennaaif.  Otto  entered  Lombardy  gtwtm 
in  961,  deposed  Bciengnr,  assumed  the  cnnm  la  San  mmt  Prmw 
Ambregla  at  Mikn,  aWd  b  96s  was  ptodateed 
emperor  by  Jioha  XIL  at  Roma.  HemeefMnoard 
Italy  changed  mastcfs  acceiding  as  one  or  otlier  of  the  Germsn 
families  assumed  supremacy  beyond  the  Alps.   It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  instances  furnished  by  history  of  the  fascination 
e\i  r.  i  .ci!  by  an  idea  that  the  Italians  themselves  slii  uM  !i,;se 
grown  to  glory  in  this  dependence  of  their  nation  upon  Caesars 
who  had  nothing  but  a  aama  Ia  comnM  vidi  tla  Eaman 
Imperator  of  tiie  past. 

Tbe  fifit  tiling  we  have  to  aetke  in  tliis  revolatiaa  which 
placed  Otto  the  Ofoat  upon  tbe  imperial  thnme  is  that  tbe 
ftaUan  hingdom,  feoBded  hy  (ho  Lombards,  recognized  by 
the  Franks  and  recenilj'  claimed  by  eminent  Italian  feudatories, 
virtually  cea.sed  to  exist.  It  was  merged  in  the  German  kingdom; 
and,  since  for  the  German  princes  Germany  was  of  necessity 
their  first  care,  Italy  frL>m  this  time  forward  begun  lo  l>c  left 
more  and  more  to  herself.  The  central  authority  of  Pavia  had 
always  been  weak;  the  regno  had  proved  insufTicient  to  combine 
the  nation.  But  now  even  that  shadow  of  union  disappcarcdf 
and  the  Italiana  vara  abandoned  to  tiie  stow^  wolidng  iaflucacca 
Hbhli  tfiidff  to  divtda  than  laCo  acpatate  ttato.  Tha  mast 
hflinhntt  petlod  of  their  chequered  history,  the  period  wUdi 
includes  the  rise  of  communes,  the  exchange  of  municipal 
liberty  for  despotism  and  the  gradual  discrimination  of  the  fjve 
preat  powers  (Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Papary  and  the 
kingdom  of  N-iplesI,  now  l.t  .;ir  ,  .XmnTig  the  ccntrifugnl  for,  es 
which  determined  the  future  of  the  Italian  race  must  be  reckoned, 
first  and  foremost,  the  new  spirit  of  municipal  independence. 
We  have  seen  how  tha  dtim  encleaed  thenuelm  with  walls, 
and  hoir  tka  bishopa  defined  their  iwthorlly-  agahst  that  of 
the  connta.  OHO  aacaiiiaged  this  revolution  by  pladag  tha 
enclosures  of  the  cM*f  huiighs  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cnt-ni^.  Within  those  precinct?  the  Iii'-hops  -r..!  t'n-  citizens  were 
independent  of  all  feudal  masters  but  the  emperor.  He  luilber 
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bmlw  Uw  power  w(  tbeiimt  vamk  by  icdiviiiaiii  ol  tbdr  feuds, 
•ad  Igr  Uw  ciwtioa  of  new  nnrchat  wbldi  Iw  a«i|iicd  to  liu 

Gemun  foUowcrt.  In  tbb  way,  «winc  to  the  dislocation  oC  the 
Ancient  tristocracy,  to  the  enkn^  jurisdiction  of  a  power  so 
democratic  as  the  >  pi^copAte,  and  to  the  increased  privileges  of 
the  burghs,  feudalibin  received  a  powerful  check  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  (icoplc,  thai  |>coplc  which  gave  to  the  world  the  commerce 
and  the  arts  of  Florence,  was  not  indeed  as  yet  apparent.  But  the 
conditions  under  which  it  could  ariae,  eMtinf  from  itadf  all 
foKignandleudal  titnmda.  raeofniiiig  iu  true  past  In  ancient 
Rmm,  aod  MOOflatnicUBi  4  dtriUty  out  of  the  ruins  of  those 
llMiMift  ■iMMriMk  WMe  Mw  u  ktt  panteiL  The  Bobkt  from 
this  time  forward  retired  Into  tlie  eounlry  and  the  momtalns. 
fottifi<  li  thfrrticlves  in  strong  places  outside  the  cities,  and  jravc 
their  best  aitcniion  to  fostering  (he  rural  popuialioo.  Within 
the  dtics  and  upon  the  ofvjn  lamls  the  Itahans,  in  this  and 
the  next  century,  doubled,  trebled  and  quadrupled  their 
numbers.  A  race  was  formed  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
empire  itself  in  check,  atrong  eno4(|h,  cicept  for  its  own 
internecine  conicit%  lo  h«wi  fanned  •  aatiHi  equal  to  iu 
happier  neighboun. 

IIm  teeent  ecaadals  of  the  papacy  Induoed  Otto  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  their  right  to  elect  ^pes.  But  when  be  died 
in  97J,  his  son  Otto  II.  (married  to  Thcophano  of  the  imperial 
Byaantine  house)  and  his  f^rainl^on,  Otto  III.,  who  descended 
into  Italy  in  996,  found  that  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  of  the 
southern  provinces  were  more  than  even  their  im|>cri.il  f>o\^trs 
could  cope  with.  The  (action  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  raise<l 
its  head  from  tine  to  time  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  Rome  si  ill 
claimed  to  be  a  commonwealth.  Otto  ill.'s  untimely  death  in 
I003  inttoduccd  new  discords.  Rome  fell  once  mora  into  the 
hands  of  her  nobfta.  The  Lonbank  chote  Ankin,  marquis  of 
Iwea,  for  king,  and  Pavia  tupported  his  claims  asainat  those  of 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  in  Germany.  Milan 
sided  with  Henry;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  eminent  instance 
of  cities  being  reckoned  powerful  allies  in  the  iMli  in  ihsputcs  of 
sovereigns.  It  is  also  the  first  instance  of  that  bitter  feud 
between  the  two  great  capitals  of  Lombardy,  a  feud  rooted  in 
ancient  antipathies  between  the  Roman  population  of  Meilio- 
knum  and  the  Lombard  garrison  of  Alboin's  successors,  which 
proved  so  diastiwia  to  the  national  cause.  Aidoia  retired  to 
n  BMiiaiteiy,  where  he  died  hi  totj.  Hduy  nearly  destroyed 
Bavia,  waa  crowned  in  Rome  and  died  in  1014.  After  this  event 
Heribert,  the  archbishop  of  Iklilan,  invited  Conrad,  the  Fraoconian 
Ling  of  o.  rrr  my,  into  ItaJly,  liMl  cimnied  Urn  irith  dw  ino 

crown  of  the  ^.lng^lom. 

The  intervm  i  »r;  of  this  man,  Heribert,  compels  us  to  turn  a 
closer  glance  upon  the  cities  of  North  Italy.  It  is  here,  at  the 
HtrtUtt  present  epoch  and  for  the  next  two  centuries,  that  the 
mtUf     pith  and  nerve  of  the  Italian  nation  must  be  sought; 

and  among  the  burghs  of  Lombardy,  Milan,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  ancient  Rome,  Mwinwt  the  lead.  In 
Milan  we  bear  for  tho  firtt  tbno  tho  word  Cmmmm.  In  Milan 
the  dtiaena  iiat  fom  thenselvca  into  a  Parlamtnto.  In  Milan 
the  archbishop  Ofganiies  the  hitherto  voiceless,  defenceless 
po|iuIation  into  a  community  cap.iblc  of  expressing  its  needs, 
and  an  arn'.y  ready  to  maintain  its  rights.  To  Hcriiicrt  is 
altrihutc<t  the  invention  of  the  Carnhco,  whuh  played  SO 
sinK< '^r  and  important  a  part  in  the  warf.ire  of  Italian  cities. 
A  hu.  -  <  <r  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  burgh, 
and  carrying  an  altar  with  the  host,  this  carroccio,  like  the  ark 
of  tho  Israelites,  formed  a  rallying  point  In  battle,  and  reminded 
the  armed  wtinna  thai  thqr  iMd  n  chy  nod  n  church  to  fight  for. 
That  Herlbert'a  device  proved  effectual  In  raising  the  spirit  of 
his  burghers,  and  consolidating  them  into  a  formidable  band  of 
warriors,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  speedily  adopted  in 
all  the  free  cities.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  at 
this  epoch  the  liberties  of  the  burghs  were  fully  developed.  The 
mass  of  the  people  remained  unrepresented  in  the  government; 
and  even  if  the  consub  existed  in  the  days  of  Heribert,  they 
wore  but  bumble  legal  officers,  transacting  business  for  their 
CQMtituwtt  In  the  couru  of  the  bishop  and  bis  viaoounU  It 


still  needed  nearly  •  MBtuy  of  atrag^  to  render  tho  buigboB 
independent  of  brdiMpb  wtih  a  fully  organlaed  cowwiune,- 
self-tovecned  in  its  several  assemblies.  While  making  these 
reservations,  it  is  at  the  same  time  right  to  observe  that  certain 

Italian  communities  wore  more  advanecd  u|K)n  the  path  of 
independence  than  others.  Thii  is  s[mially  tiie  case  with  the 
mari'.inu!  (Mjrts.  Not  lo  mcnlitin  X  ime,  v.hiih  Jus  not  yet 
entered  the  Italian  community,  and  remains  a  Greek  free  city, 
Genoa  and  Pisa  were  rapidly  rising  into  ill-defined  autonomy. 
Their  command  of  fleets  gave  them  incontestable  advaMagei« 
as  when,  toe  Inataoce,  Otto  II.  employed  the  Pisaos  in  pto  ngMut 
the  Cteeki  in  Lowtr  Italy,  and  tho  Pianos  and  Genoese  together 
attached  the  Saracens  01  Sardtnk  in-  tet7.  Still,  speaking 
Rcncrally,  the  age  of  independence  for  the  burghs  had  nn!y 
begun  when  Heribert  from  Milan  imdertook  the  carlicai 
organizaiioo  of  u  faico  that  WHS  to  bcoono  ponBovnt  in  pcoco 

an<t  war. 

Next  to  Milan,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  politics 
even  more  than  Milan,  Rome  now  claims  attention.  Tho 
destinies  of  Italy  depended  upon  the  character  which  MaMk 
the  see  of  St  Peter  alwuld  assume.  Even  the  libertiea 
of  her  republics  In  tho  north  hung  on  the  iiauo  of  n  contest  which 
in  the  itthnod  lath  centuries  shook  Europe  to  Its  farthest 
boundaries.  So  fatally  were  the  internal  affairs  of  that  magnifi- 
cent but  unli.nppy  country'  bound  up  with  concerns  »liiv.h 
hrousht  the  forces  of  the  civilized  world  into  play.  Her  ancient 
l)nj-'.it;c,  her  KL'-'>:rapliiLal  position  and  the  intellectual  primacy 
eii  her  most  noble  children  rct;dercd  Italy  the  battleground  of 
principles  tliat  set  all  Christendom  in  motion,  and  by  the  clash 
of  which  she  found  herself  for  ever  afterwards  dividni.  During 
the  reign  of  COnrad  II.,  the  fiarty  of  the  counu  of  Tusculum 
revived  in  Rome;  and  Cresoentins,  claiming  tho  title  of  conaul 
in  the  imperial  dty,  sought  once  more  to  control  the  tlectlea 
of  the  popes.  When  Henry  III.,  the  son  of  Conrad,  entered 
Italy  in  1046,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome.  These  he  abolished, 
and,  taking  the  ap(M>intmcnt  into  his  own  hands,  gave  German 
bishops  to  the  see.  The  policy  thus  initiated  upon  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  Otto  the  Great  was  a  remedy  lor  pressing  evils, 
ft  saved  Rome  from  becoming  a  duchy  in  the  hands  of  iho 
Tuiculum  house.  Put  it  neither  raised  the  prestige  of  the  papacy, 
nor  could  it  salishr  the  Italians*  who  tight^  regarded  the  Romaa 
see  as  thelia.  These  German  popes  were  shott-Uved  and  ia- 
efSdenU  Their oppofaument,  according  to  notlona  wUch  defined 
themselves  witUn  the  church  at  this  epoch,  was  simoolacal; 
and  during  the  long  niinoriiy  of  Hciiry  1\' ,  who  succeeded 
his  falhrr  in  tOjO,  the  Icrnblc  Tuv  an  niu;,'«,.  Ilil  lebrand  of 
Soan.i,  forged  weapons  which  he  used  rl.  a  ily  eiTtct  against 
the  presumption  of  the  empire.  The  condition  of  the  church 
seemed  desperate,  unless  it  could  be  purged  of  crying  scandals— 
of  the  subjection  of  the  papacy  lo  the  great  Roman  nobles, 
of  its  subordination  to  the  German  emperor  and  of  its  internal 
democalization.  It  was  Hihlebcand'a  policy  throughout  thfss 
popades,  during  which  he  controlled  the  counseb  of  the  VatkMi. 
and  before  he  himself  assumed  the  tiara,  to  prepare  the  adad 
of  Italy  and  Europe  for  a  mighty  change.  His  programme 
included  these  three  points:  (i)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
(j)  the  alwlition  of  ccclc-si.as(ical  a|>pointmcnl.'i  made  by  the 
secular  aullioriiy;  (3)  the  vi  sting  of  the  papal  election  in 
the  bands  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  presided  over  by  the 
curia  of  cardinals.  How  Hihkbrand  paved  the  way  for  these 
rcf onas  during  the  poniificatcs  of  Nicholas  IL  and  Alcxa  nder  IL, 
bow  ho  anooeoded  fit  nliint  tho  papal  ofice  from  the  depths  of 
dcgradatioo  and  subjection  to  OBniiUble  sway  ever  the  jntods 
of  men  in  Europe,  and  how  Us  warfare  with  the  empire  cstab* 
lishcd  on  .'I  solid  basb  the  still  doubtful  independence  of  the 
Itali  lu  burgh'!,  renewing  the  long  neglected  protecKiratc  of  the 
Italian  rare,  and  Ijiqueal King  to  his  successors  a  national  i)olicy 
which  had  been  forgotten  by  the  |x);>es  since  his  great  pre- 
decessor Gregory  II.,  forms  a  chapter  in  Eurofican  history  which 
must  now  be  interrupted.  We  have  to  foUow  the  fortunes  of 
unexpected  alSs8»  upoQ  whom  in  no  soaall  ncasoto  his  aueccaa 
depended. 
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In  ovdcr  to  miatali  mow  thfMd'aroMtfmilar  (ban^  the 
ptiphud  aad  UniM  vfeiHitwiei  oC  tlw  Itallaa  nie«,  R  Im  been 
ff^^g    ntenmy  to  dhrrKard  tiKMe  provinon  wlifdi  did  not 

immediately  coiilrihulc  to  the  forn  ition  of  its  history. 
For  this  reason  wc  have  left  the  v.liolr  ot  the  south  up 
to  the  present  point  unnoticed.  Si<  •]>•  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmans,  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  abandoned  to 
the  weak  tuzcniiniy  of  the  Gredi  cAtapans,  the  Lombard  duchy 
of  Bcoevcnto  slowly  (aUing  to  pieces  and  the  maritime  republics 
«f  Nsidcs,  GaeU  and  Amufi  otending  their  influence  by  com- 
laene  in  the  Meditemnctn,  nen  m  effect  detnched  Iron  the 
ItaBen  Kgno,  beyond  the  jwisidictiiNi  of  Rome,  indadcd  in  bo 
parcel  of  Italy  proper.  But  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
this  vast  i^Toup  of  provinces,  forming  the  future  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sic!  111..  WAS  ;ibout  to  enter  definitely  and  decisively  within 
the  boundi  of  the  Italian  community.  Some  Norman  adventurers, 
on  pilgrimage  to  St  Michael's  shrine  on  Monte  Gargano,  lent 
theii  swonh  in  toi;  to  the  Lombard  cities  of  Apulia  against  the 
Gveeks.  Twelve  years  later  we  find  the  Normans  settled  at 
Avcisa  under  their  Count  Rainulf.  From  thiaatntion  me  centre 
tlie  Httle  band  of  adventweii,  pbying  the  Greeks  off  ageiott  tht 
tombards,  and  the  Lombards  against  the  Greeks,  apMd  their 
power  in  all  directions,  until  they  made  themselves  the  most  con- 
sideralilc  force  in  southern  Ii.ily  William  of  Hauteville  was 
proclaimed  count  of  A[)ulia.  His  lialf-brother,  Rolxrt  Wiskard 
or  Guiscard,  after  dcfealinR  the  papal  troop?  ,n  Civitrlla  in  105;, 
received  from  Leo  IX.  the  investiture  of  all  present  and  future 
conquests  in  .Apulia,  Calabri.i  and  Sicily,  which  he  agreed  to  hold 
■s  fiefs  «( the  Ho^  See.  Nicholas  U.  ratified  this  inutl«  sad  con- 
finned  the  litis  «  count.  Hsvfaig  CBwaeHdated  their  peaMeeions 
on  the  mainland,  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Gulacard's  brother, 
the  great  Count  Roger,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Sicily  fn  io6e. 
After  a  prolonged  strugplc  of  thirty  years,  they  wrested  the 
whole  island  from  the  -S.-iracens;  and  Roger,  dying  in  iioi, 
bcfiueathed  to  his  son  Roper  a  kingdom  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
second  to  none  in  Europe  for  wealth  and  magnificence.  This, 
•iifle  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hauteville  family  still  held  the  title 
and  domains  of  the  Apulian  duchy;  but  in  1127,  upon  the  death 
«f  his  cousin  Duke  William,  Roger  united  the  whole  of  the  future 
icnin.  InisjolWMBunedthsitj^of  JUngof  SiGQy,iaacsibiii( 
span  hb  sword  the  fametis  hexameter  ' 

"Appulut  et  Calaber  Siculus  mihi  sert-it  ct  Afer." 

TTtis  Norman  conquest  of  the  two  SiLilics  forms  the  most 
romantic  episode  in  nu  l'-wil  It.ilian  history.  l!y  the  con- 
solidation of  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
bf  checking  the  growth  uf  the  maritime  republics  and  by 
iCCQgnzing  the  over-lordsUp  o(  the  papal  see,  the  house  of 
HMMviUe  iaftieBceJ  the  destinies  of  Italy  with  more  effect  than 
any  of  the  princes  who  had  previously  dealt  with  aiqr  portion  tt 
the  peninsula.  Their  kingdom,  though  Naples  was  from  thne  to 
time  separated  from  Sicily,  never  quite  lost  the  cohesion  they 
had  given  it;  and  all  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  in  Italy 
were  due  in  after  days  to  papal  manipulatitm  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  Robert  Guiscard's  act  of  homage.  The  southern 
fffW,  in  the  hands  of  the  p<)pcs,  proved  an  insurmountable 
obitade  tP  the  unification  of  luly,  led  to  French  interference  in 
ItaUan  affably  iattoduced  the  Spaniard  and  maintained  in  those 
lich  sotttbem  provinces  the  reality  of  fcsdii  sovcsvignty  long 
after  this  alien  element  had  been  dimlnsted  from  the  rest  of 
Italy  (wc  NoRu.xNS;  Sicily:  FH^Iory). 

For  the  5akr  of  clearness,  we  h.(vc  anticipated  the  course  of 
Is  b>  marly  a  century.  Wc  mu'^t  now  return  to  the  dale  of 
Hildcbrand's  elevation  to  the  papacy  in  107.1.  when 
Iw  chose  the  memorable  name  of  Gregory  \'1I.  In 
tlie  neat  year  after  his  election  Hfldebrand  convened 
a  comcO.  and  paised  measures  enforcing  the  ceKbacy 
of  the  dersy.  In  1075  he  caused  the  investiture  «f  ecdesiaatical 
dignitaries  by  secular  potentates  of  any  degree  to  be  condemned. 
These  two  reforms,  striving  at  the  most  cherished  privileges  and 
most  dceply-rool cd  self  irHulvtencrs  of  the  aristocratic  caste  in 
Europe,  iaflamcrl  ;!  ,■  l  .n.ri  1   iMMillty,     llrnry  IV.,  king  of 

Getouny,  but  not  crowned  emperor,  convened  a  diet  in  the 


folloirtBt  yMr  at  IVonU!,  tAci*  Gregory  was  deposed  aBd»> 
communicated.  The  pope  followed  with  a  counter  excommunioa* 
tion,  far  more  formidable,  releasing  the  king's  subjects  from 

their  o.itl.s  of  allegiance.  War  was  thus  declared  between  the 
two  chiefs  of  western  Christendom,  that  war  of  investitures 
which  out-lasted  the  lives  of  both  Gregory  and  Henry,  and  was 
not  terminated  till  the  year  11 22.  The  dramatic  episodes  of  this 
struggle  are  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon.  In  liitdBgle* 
handed  duel  with  the  strength  of  Germany,  Gicfoiy  received 
matnialassistaiKe  from  the  CountCN  Matilda  of  TuBcaay.  She 
was  the  last  beireiB  of  tiM  great  bouse  of  Canoesa,  whose  fiefs 
Stretched  from  Mantna  aeroia  Lombardy,  passed  the  Apennines, 
included  the  Tuscan  plains,  and  embraced  a  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto.  It  was  in  her  castle  of  Canossa  that  Henry  IV.  per- 
formed his  three  da>'s'  penance  in  the  winter  of  1077;  and  there 
she  made  the  cession  of  her  vast  domains  to  the  church.  That 
cession,  renewed  after  the  death  of  Gregory  to  his  successors, 
conferred  upon  the  popes  indefinite  rights,  of  which  they  after- 
wards availed  themselves  in  the  ConaoUdatlon  of  their  temporal 
power.  Matilda  died  in  the  year. 1115.  Gregoiy  had  pasMd 
Mode  her  from  tite  scene  of  Ms  ooatest,  an  exBeat  Salerno, 
wUther  Robert  Guiscard  carried  him  in  10S4  from  the  anarchy  of 
rebellious  Rome.  With  unbroken  spirit,  though  the  objcrts  of 
his  life  were  unattained,  though  It.vly  and  Europe  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  issue  of  the  conilict  was  still 
doubtful,  Gregory  expired  in  10S5  with  these  words  on  his  lips: "  I 
loved  justice,  I  hated  iiuquity,  therefore  in  banbhmcnt  I  die." 

The  greatest  of  the  popes  thus  breathed  Us  last;  but  the  new 
spirit  be  had  communicated  to  the  papacy  was  not  destined  to 
expire  ndtk  Mm.  Gregoiy^  bnmediate  snccesaots,  Victor  HI., 
Urban  11.  and  Paschal  11.,  carried  on  his  struggle  with  Heniy 

IV.  and  his  imperial  anttpopcs,  encouraging  the  emperor's  son 
to  rebel  against  him,  and  stirring  up  Europe  for  the  first  crusade. 
When  Henry  IV.  died,  his  own  son's  prisoner,  in  1106,  Hi-nry 

V.  etot=:rtii  the  ,\lps.  et'.tered  Rutne,  Wfjnj;  the  im[)erial  <  or>ir  ."i!  !■  la 
from  I'aschal  II.  and  compelled  the  (X>pc  to  grant  his  claims 
on  the  investitures.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Germany  when 
the  Lateran  disavowed  all  that  the  pope  had  done,  on  the  acof* 
that  it  had  been  ntorted  by  force.  Fnnct  shied  with  the 
chnrch.  Gamaaiy  neJsctad  Uie  butt  of  investitu^  A  mv 
descent  fato  Italy,  a  new  selnm  of  Rome,  proved  of  no  airalL 
Tlic  emperor's  real  weakness  was  in  Germany,  where  his  subjects 
openly  expressed  their  discontent.  He  at  last  abandoned  the 
contest  whith  I. .id  (liilr.irtcd  Europe,  By  the  concordat  of 
Worms,  1123,  the  emperor  surrendered  the  right  of  investiture 
by  ring  and  staff,  and  granted  the  right  of  election  to  the  clergy. 
The  popes  were  henceforth  to  be  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  the 
bishops  by  the  chapters  subject  to  the  pope^  approval.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pope  ceded  to  the  cnperor  the  right  of 
Investfture  by  the  sceptre.  But  the  anin  issae  of  the  stnig^ 
was  not  in  these  details  of  ecclesiastical  government;  principles 
had  been  at  stake  far  deeper  and  more  widely  reaching.  The 
respective  relations  of  pope  and  emperor,  ill-defined  in  the 
compact  between  Charles  the  Great  and  Leo  III.,  were  brought 
in  question,  and  the  two  chief  potentates  of  Christendom,  no 
longer  tadtly  concoidant,  stood  against  each  other  in  irrcconcil- 
able  rivalry.  Upon  tMs  point,  though  the  battle  Eccmed  to  be 
a  drawn  One,  tfac  popes  were  really  victors.  They  remained 
independent  of  the  emperor,  bu^  the  euipciur  had  atm  to  leclc 
the  crowTi  at  their  hands.  The  pretensions  of  Otto  the  Great 
and  Henr>'  III.  to  make  pbpn  were  gone  for  ever  (see  Patacy; 
iMVESTrrmir). 

IV.  Age  of  lite  Communes.— The  final  gainers,  however,  by  the 
war  of  investitures  were  the  Italians.   In  the  first  pUtti  ftoas 
this  lime  forward,  owing  to  the  election  of  popes  by  . 
the  Roman  curia,  the  Holy  See  remained  In  the  hands  Sw 
of  Italians;  and  thii,  though  it  was  by  no  meana  an  mi$. 
unmixed  good,  was  a  great  i^ory  to  the  nation.  In  the 
next  place,  the  antagonism  of  the  popes  to  the  emperors,  wMth 
became  hereditary  in  the  Holy  College,  forced  the  former  W 
assume  the  ^irotcclorate  of  the  national  cause.    Ii';t  f  y  f.ir  the 
greatest  profit  theitaltans  reaped  was  the  emancipation  oi  their 
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burghs.  Durin;?  the  forty-«evcn  yean'  war,  when  p«pe  ami  | 
emperor  were  rt-^i  cclivcly  bidding  for  their  alliance,  and  offering 
coriijL-Niior'.s  to  jvcurt-  '.h<ir  support,  the  conimunes  grew  in 
•di-rciunce,  strength  and  liberty.  As  the  bishops  had  helped 
t0  tnc  tlwm  from  subservience  to  their  feudal  maiters,  so  the 
«ir«f  faiveatUurcs  relieved  them  of  depeodcnce  on  their  biibopa. 
T>«  «y  of  wail  autoooayt  ilgwiiwd  the  wtpi— qf  of  cnwiih 
in  the  dties»  had  arrived. 

In  the  republics,  as  we  begin  to  kBOWibem  after  the  war  of 
invrsiituic;,  guvtriimLt.t  v.as  carried  on  by  officers calleilcorLSuls, 
varying  in  number  atcorJing  to  custom  and  according  to  the 
division  of  the  town  into  districts.  These  magistrates,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  originally  appointed  to  control  and 
protect  the  humbler  classes.  Bnt,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
gained  more  power  io  the  field  the  conuJs  mie  into  importance, 
Mipencded  the  bishops  and  began  to  repreNRt  the  dty  ii  tnii»- 
iciftms  with  iu  neighbours.  Vafm  aai  qnpewn  iHko  needed 
Um  Msiitanoe  of  a  city,  had  to  Mdc  it  froiB  tlie  oonnda,  and  thua 
then  ofTicers  gradually  converted  an  obscure  and  indefinite 
authority  into  what  resembles  the  presidency  of  a  common- 
weal'h.  They  wire  supiHuttd  by  a  dcJilx-ralivc  av'.cmbty, 
called  cr(Jaiz>:,  chosen  (rum  the  more  distinguished  rilixens. 
In  addition  to  this  privy  council,  «c  find  a  jrcn  n»!jii;/;'o, consist- 
ing of  the  burghers  who  lud  established  the  right  to  interfere 
Immediately  in  public  affairs,  and  a  still  larger  assembly  called 
fnrlainii^  whidi  indudcd  the  wiioie  adult  iwnwiiation.  Though 
Uw  int^Btiona  of  th«  nrnimniMH  «uied  in  ^Ufaealt  localities, 
this  is.  the  type  to  which  tliey  all  approximated.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  type  was  rather  oligarchical  than  strictly 
democr.ltic  Between  the  paiIa:r.cr;to  and  the  coni-ulh  v.ilh  ihii: 
privy  council,  or  crcdcnz.i,  was  inli.r;>{)M.-il  the  gr.in  Cl.'n'■i^:l.o  cjf 
privileged  bur;:hers.  These  formed  tlic  .iriitocrary  of  the  town, 
who  by  tbcir  wealth  and  birth  held  its  affairs  within  their  custody. 
Tkm  is  ffMd  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  term  popdo 
OCCHTS,  it  refers  to  this  body  and  not  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
populatioB*  Tho  e«mune  included  the  entire  dty — bishop, 
comttiSt  oHfBidQr,  councils,  handinsftsmai,  pqiletaristc.  The 
te^tf  was  the  governing  or  upper  dsss.  It  msalaioat  inevitable 
at  the  tr.insilion  from  feudalism  to  democracy  that  ttib  intcr- 
mcdi,^te  ground  should  be  traversed;  and  the  {xrculiar  Italian 
phrases,  prima  popolo,  iuondo  popi^'o,  Icizo  popolo.  and  so  forili, 
indicate  successive  changes,  whereby  the  oligarchy  pasted  from 
one  stage  to  another  in  its  pwgWSS  tOWUd  abtotption  in 
democracy  or  tyranny. 

Under  their  consuls  the  Italian  burghs  rose  to  a  great  height 
of  pra^pcfity  iiid  spleudour.  Fis»  built  Iter  Duomo.  Milan 
undertook  the  irrigstlon  varies  which  caridied  tbe  soO  of 
Lombardy  for  ever.  Massive  walls,  substantial  edifices,  com- 
modious  sea(x>rts,  good  roads,  were  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
new  government  on  Italy.  It  is  alvo  to  be  noticed  that  the 
people  now  began  to  be  conscious  of  their  past.  They  recognized 
the  fact  lh.1t  their  bloo<l  was  Latin  as  distinRui:-!H-d  from  Teutonic, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  ancient  Rome  for  those  memories 
which  constitute  a  people's  nation  Iity.  At  this  epoch  the  study 
of  Roman  law  received  a  new  impulse,  and  this  is  thereal meaning 
of  the  legend  that  Pisa,  glorious  through  Iter  consuls,  bnmghi 
the  pandects  ia  n  single  codex  from  Amalfi.  The  very  name 
consul,  no  less  than  the  Romanizing  character  of  (he  best  archi- 
tecture of  the  lime.  [Hjinti  to  the  s.imc  rcviv.il  of       ::5i:il  y. 

The  rLsc  of  itie  I.<inib.iril  cornmutics  produced  ,i  sy [np.iilu  1  ic 
KVOiution  in  Rome,  which  deM.r\(S  to-Uc  mrntii/i 'd  in  thi.^  (iLu  e. 
_  A  monk,  named  Arnold  of  Brescia,  iinim^lcd  with  the 

spirit  of  the  Milanese,  stirred  up  the  Romans  to  shake 
off  the  temporal  tmay  of  their  bishop.  He  Mterapted, 
in  fact,  upon  a  grand  teste  wial  was  being  slowly  and  quietly 
effected  in  the  nortliem  dtica.  Rome,  cvtr  mindful  of  her 
unique  past,  listened  to  Arnold's  preaching.  A  senate  was 
rs!:tli!ibhcd,  and  the  rcjnibh'c  w.as  proclaimed.  The  title  of 
patrician  was  rev  ivcil  At.d  ollered  to  Conrad,  king  of  Italy,  but 
not  crowned  einperur.  funrad  refused  it,  and  the  Romans 
conferred  it  upon  one  of  ibcir  own  nobles.  Though  these  insitlu- 
liont  bORowed  bigb^oandlnf  titles  froB  utiqiiiity,  tht^  van 
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in  reality  imitations  of  the  Lombard  civic  system.  The  patrician 
stood  for  the  consuls.  The  senate,  composed  of  nobles,  repre- 
sented the  credenza  and  the  gran  cor^siglio.  The  pope  was 
unable  to  dicck  this  revolution,  wliich  is  now  chiefly  interesting 
as  further  proof  of  the  insurgence  of  the  Latin  as  against  tlw 
feudal  elemcnu  in  Italy  at  this  period  (f»e  Romb:  Uutary). 

Though  the  communes  gafaiad  M  aradi  by  the  war  of  tawstl- 
tures,  the  divWott  cf  Iho  CMMtiy  between  the  popels  and 
emperor's  parties  was  no  small  price  to  pay  for  indc-  gf^^i^ 
pendcncc.  It  inflicted  upon  Italy  the  iner.idicable  p^wmWt 
curse  of  party-warfare,  selling  city  against  city,  house 
against  house,  and  rendering  concordant  action  for  a  national 
end  impossible.  No  sooner  had  the  compromise  of  the  in^'cstitutcs 
been  concluded  than  it  was  manifest  that  the  burghers  of  tbe 
new  eniranchiscd  communes  were  resolved  to  turn  their  anna 
against  each  other.  We  seek  in  vain  an  obvious  motive  for  each 
aeparate  quarreL  Ail  wo  knew  lor  certain  is  that,  at  this  iiwch, 
Rome  attcmpu  to  rdn  Tlvoli,  and  Vcniee  Pin;  Milan  fights 
with  Cremona,  Cremona  with  Crema,  Pavia  with  Verona, 
Verona  with  Padua,  Piacenza  with  Parma,  Modena  and  Reggio 
V. itli  Bulof^na,  Ikiluf^na  and  Faenta  with  Ravenna  a:iil  Iniola, 
I  lorcnrc  and  Tisa  with  Lucra  and  Siena,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  cities.  The  nearer  the  neighbours,  the  more  rancor- 
ous and  intemedne  is  the  strife;  and,  as  in  all  cases  where 
animadty  is  deadly  and  no  grave  local  causes  of  dispute  are 
apparent,  we  are  bound  to  condude  that  some  deeply-seated 
pcmanent  uneasiness  goaded  these  fast  growing  eontonuitica 
into  livalry.  Italy  was,  in  fact,  too  small  for  her  chiMicn.  At 
the  towns  expanded,  they  peteeivctl  that  they  muM  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  They  fouglii  for  bare  exist cnec,  for  primacy 
in  commerce,  for  the  command  of  seaports,  for  the  keys  of 
mountain  passes,  for  rivers,  roads  and  .ill  the  avenues  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  The  pope's  cause  and  the  emperor's  cause  were  of 
comparativdy  little  moment  to  Italian  burghers;  and  the  namet 
of  Gudph  and  Ghibelline,  which  before  long  began  to  be  heard  bl 
every  street,  on  cvciy  market-pkcc,  had  no  meaning  fbr  them. 
These  watcbwonis  ate  taid  to  haws  atisea  in  Germany  during 
the  disputed  succesrion  of  the  empfre  between  1135  and  1152, 
when  the  Wdfs  of  Bavaria  opjxjstd  the  Swabian  princes  of 
Waiblingen  origin.  But  in  Italy,  although  they  were  severally 
i  !i  iMh  d  with  the  pajial  and  imperial  parties,  tins  re.illy  served 
as  s\  nit>ols  for  jealousies  which  altered  in  complexion  from  lime 
to  time  and  place  to  place,  cxp:e-<jiiig  more  than  antagonistic 
political  princij)h-s,  and  involving  dificrences  vital  enough  to 
split  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation. 

Under  the  imperial  rule  of  Loihar  the  Saxon  (iiss-sij?)  and 
Conrad  the  Swabian  (1138-1151),  these  dvU  wait  increased 
in  violence  owing  to  the  al»encc  of  authority.  Ndthcr  sm  mtita 
Lothar  nor  Conrad  was  strong  at  home;  the  former  ^mptmn, 
had  no  influence  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  never  entered 
Italy  at  all.    But  when  Conrad  died,  the  electors  chose  his 
nephew  Fjederiik,  surnamed  IJarbarosva,  who  united  the  rival 
honours  of  Welt  and  Waiblingen,  to  succeed  him;  and  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  the  empire  had  a  master  po^^<^''^^l|-/«4MMk 
of  brain  and  firm  ol  wilL   Fredcricit  imnicdiatdy  Baitvmtm 
determined  to  reassert  the  imperial  t^hts  in  hbaa^ia* 
southern  provinces*  and  10  check  the  warfare  of  the****""* 
burghs.    When  he  first  crossed  the  Alps  in  1154,^** 
Lombardy  was,  roughly  s[K3king,  diviiled  between  two  parties, 
tlic  one  headed  by  I'avia  profi-ising  loyalty  to  the  empire, 
the  other  he.ide-d  by  Milan  ready  to  opfwse  its  claims.  The 
munici|)al  animosities  of  the  List  quarter  of  a  century  gave 
substance  to  these  factions;  yet  neither  the  imiKrial  nor  the 
anti-intpeiiti  pnity  had  any  real  oommuaity  ol  interest  with 
Frederklc  lit  turn  to  tupeisede  tdf-govemment  by  contdit 
to  deprive  the  dtles  of  the  privilege  of  making  war  on  their  own 
account  and  to  extort  his  regalian  rights  of  forage,  food  and 
lodging  for  his  armies.    It  was  only  the  habit  of  interurban 
jealousy  which  prevented  the  rornrnuneb  from  at  once  combining 
to  resist  demands  which  ihre.ittr.ed  their  liberty  of  action,  and 
would  leave  them  passive  at  the  plcasiire  of  a  foreign  master. 
Tbe  diet  was  «peBBd  at  RoBcaiPa  near  PiBOBoa*  whcia  Ficdcikil 
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ISaAtaed  to  the  complainu  of  Como  and  Lodi  ftgainst  MiUn,  of 
Pa  via  against  TortooA  and  ol  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  against 
Asti  and  Chicri.  The  plaintiffs  in  each  case  were  imperialists; 
and  Frederick's  first  action  was  to  redress  ihcir  supposed  griev- 
aaces.  He  laid  waste  Ciiicri,  A&ii  and  Tortona,  then  took,  the 
Loabaid  aown  at  Pavia,  and,  reserving  Milan  for  a  future  day, 
pMNd  wntlmud  to  Roow.  OuUidA  tht  fate»  of  Some  li«  ms 
■ct  by  •  dcpauddafna  the  Moale  Ittted  CDOft  to  tnptnodflb 
«lw  addrewed  him  In  words  memonble  for  cxpreasinf  the 
lepubUcan  spirit  of  new  Italy  face  to  face  with  autocratic 
feu'ialisra:  "  Thou  wast  a  stranger,  I  have  made  thee  a  citizen  "; 
it  is  Rome  who  speats:  "  Thou  cnmcit  as  an  alien  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  I  luve  conferred  on  liwc  (lie  principality."  Moved 
only  to  scorn  and  indignation  by  the  rhetoric  of  these  presump- 
tuous Cflllmiltta,  Frederick  marched  into  the  Leonine  city,  and 
look  the  faipcrial  cnnm  from  the  hands  of  Adrian  IV.  la  return 
fcr  thb  iomiiiiaiice,  the  enqierar  delivered  over  to  the  pope  Me 
tl— Mwoaie  llval  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  homed  oUvt  by 
NIdieles  Breakspear,  the  only  English  rtKCueor  of  9t  Peter. 
The  pitrs  of  Rome  itself  were  shut  against  Frederick;  and  even 
on  this  first  occasion  his  good  understanding  with  Adrian  began 
to  suiTcr.  The  points  of  dispute  between  thrm  rcl.ttrii  mainly 
to  Matilda's  bequest,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  trbich  the 
pope  bad  rendered  independent  of  the  empire  by  renewing  its 
aovcstiture  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  In  truth,  the  papacy 
■nd  the  empire  liad  become  irtecondlablc.  Eikch  claimed 
BlimltaNe  MUhoiity,  aad  ndUwr  was  content  to  abide  within 
inch  Bmlu  as  would  have  second  n  Mntoat  tolenaee.  Having 
obtained  his  coronation,  Fredeiidt  withdrew  to  Germany,  while 
Milan  prepared  herself  against  the  storm  which  threatened. 
In  the  ensuing  struggle  with  the  empire,  that  great  city  rose  tp 
the  altitude  of  patriotic  heroism.  By  their  suflcrings  no  less 
than  by  their  deeds  of  daring,  her  citizens  showed  themselves  to 
he  sublime,  devoted  and  disinterested,  winning  the  purest 
re  lustre  to  Italian  story.  Almost  in  Frederick's 
J  thqr  tebuilt  Tortona,  puniihcd  Pavia,  Lodi,  CnsMMia 
!  Ibn  BBiqris  of  MoBtfemt.  Then  thty  taitiiii  da  Adds 
TldBO,  and  waited  for  the  cupmr^  MSt.dceeent.  He 
in  IT  $8  with  a  hrge  army,  overran  lorabanly,  labed  his 
imperial  allies,  and  sat  dov.  n  before  the  walls  of  Milan.  Famine 
forced  the  hurghers  to  patti.il  obedience,  and  Frederick  held  a 
victoriou*  diet  at  Ronca>;lia.  Ilrrc  the  jurists  of  Bologna 
appeared,  armed  with  their  new  lore  of  Roman  law,  and  ex- 
pounded Justinian's  code  in  the  interests  of  the  German  empire; 
It  was  now  seen  how  the  absolutist  doctrines  of  autocracy 
developed  in  Justinian's  age  at  Byzantium  would  bear  fnnts  in 
the  devdopncBt  of  an  iof^oUl  ides,  wlddiiras  deitined  to  he 
Ae  &tsl  ndfste  el  asediewsl  Itsly.  Ftaderidc  piaaed  judges  of 
his  own  appointment,  with  the  title  of  podcstl,  in  all  the  Lombard 
communes;  and  this  stretch  of  his  authority,  while  it  exacer- 
bated his  foes,  forced  even  his  friends  to  Join  their  ranks  ag.ninst 
him.  The  war,  meanwhile,  dragged  on.  Crcma  j  icldcd  after  an 
heroic  siege  in  1160,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  cruelly  of  its 
fierce  rival  Cremona.  Milan  was  invested  in  ii6t,  starved  into 
capitulatMn  after  nine  months'  resistance,  and  given  up  to  total 
dcstnictioB  by  the  ItsUan  imperiaiiats  of  Fiederidt's  sraty, 
SBstsIlMd  sad  tsinUied  tbe  vlntfctlve  psirfsasal  BiuBidpal 
livaliy  was  even  thii,  lbs  sue  nest  (loriooi  strifs  of  Itsliaa 
snnals.  Having  rulneil  his  rebellious  dty,  but  not  tamed  her 
^>irit,  Frederick  withilrew  .icrass  the  Alps.  Bet,  in  ihc  inler\'al 
between  his  second  and  third  visit,  a  league  was  formed  .igainst 
him  in  north-eastern  Lombardy.  Verona,  Viccn.-a,  I'.iilu.i, 
Trcviso,  Venice  entered  into  a  compact  to  defend  their  liberties; 
aiul  when  he  came  again  in  1163  with  a  brilliant  staff  of  German 
knights,  the  imperial  dties  refused  to  join  his  standards.  This 
«ss  tlie  lint  sad  omioous  sign  of  s  coining  cbsnge. 
I  McasnMls  Ihs  siectioa  of  AlcisadH  III.  to  the  papacy  in 
tX59  added  s  powerhd  slly  to  the  repubiksn  party.  Opposed 
by  an  anti-pope  whom  the  emperor  favoured,  Alexander  found 
it  was  his  truest  policy  to  rely  for  support  upon  the  anli- 
imperi.ilist  communes.  They  in  return  gladly  accepted  a 
champion  who  lent  Ihcm  the  prestige  and.  influence  of  the( 


church.  When  Frederick  once  more  crossed  the  Alps  in  ji66,  he 
advanced  on  Rome,  and  besieged  Alexander  in  the  Coliv '.jm.  But 
the  affairs  of  Lombardy  left  him  no  leisure  to  persecute  a 
recalcitrant  pontiff.  In  AprU  1167  a  new  league  was  formed 
between  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brcada,  Mantua  aad  Fcrcais. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  this  league  allied  ttielf  with  tin 
elder  VcioiMS  lesfusk  and  leceivtd  the  additioa  Of  liasn,  lodi, 
Ptscensa,  Psmn,  MMena  sad  Bebgns.  Tbs  bmous  ktigue 
of  Lombard  dties,  styled  Concordia  in  its  acts  of  scttlcmrnt ,  wm 
now  established.  Kovara,  Vercelli,  Asti  and  Tortona  swelled  its 
ranks;  only  Pavia  and  Montferrat  remained  imperialist 
between  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Frederick  fled  for  ~ 
his  life  by  the  Mont  Cctas,  and  in  116S  t)ic  town  of 
Alessandria  was  erected  to  keep  Pavia  and  the  marquisa  tc  in  chc<  k. 
In  the  emperor's  absence,  Raverma,  Rimini,  Imola  and  Forll 
joined  the  leag^  which  now  called  itself  the  "  Society  of  Vcaioc^ 
Lombardy,  the  Ifaieh,  Reoiagns  snd  Aleassndris."  For  the 
fifth  time.  In  11 74,  Frederick  entered  his  rebellious  dominioas> 
The  fortress  town  of  Alessandria  stopped  his  progress  with  those 
mud  walls  cotitemploously  n:irncd  "of  straw,"  while  the  forcM 
of  the  league  assembled  at  Modcna  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  the  spring  of  11 76  Frederick  threatened  Milan.  His 
mrmy  found  itself  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ihc  town  near  the 
village  of  Legnano,  when  the  troops  of  the  city,  assisted  only  by 
a  few  allies  from  Piaccnza,  Verona,  Brcsda,  Novsrs  sod  Vcicdli, 
met  and  overwhelmed  It.  Thevictciy  waseon|ilclc^  Ftadcrick 
escaped  aloae  to  Pavia,  whence  ho  opened  aeiotistkos  wfth 
Alemader.  la  consequeoce  of  these  tnmsactlons,  be  was 
suffered  to  betake  himself  unharmed  to  Venice.  Here,  n^i  upon 
neutral  ground,  the  emperor  met  the  pope,  and  a  truec  for  «.ix 
>"cars  was  concluded  with  the  Loinliard  burghs.  I.trnking  back 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  history  u[>on  the  issue  of  this  long 
struggle,  we  are  struck  with  the  small  results  which  satisfied 
the  Lombard  communes.  They  had  humbled  and  utterly 
defeated  their  foreign  lord.  They  had  proved  thdr  itniiftll 
in  coobiastioa.  Yet  neither  the  acu  by  which  their  leafBe  was 
indfied  aor  the  tcrnw  aegBtistsd  for  tbeat  hf  dMir  pstiea 
Alexander  evince  the  saadlsit  darinoCuhst  we  aow  tmderstand 
as  national  independence.  Theasmeof  Italy  fsitevermcntioned. 
The  supremacy  of  the  emperor  is  not  called  in  question.  The 
conception  of  a  porniantnt  confederation,  bound  together  in 
offensive  and  defensive  iilliatxe  fur  common  objects,  has  not 
occurred  to  these  hard  fighters  and  stubborn  assertcrs  of  their 
ci^  privileges.  All  they  claim  Is  munidpai  autorvomy;  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  within  the  city  wails,  to  fight 
thdr  bottles  as  they  choose,  and  to  follow  thdr  eevctsl  eadb 
«nciied«d.  It  Is  vshi  to  Isiaeat  that,  sdicn  they  might  have 
now  eitabBshed  ItaKaa  todepeadcoce  npoa  a  secure  bads,  they 
chose  local  and  municipal  privileges.  Their  mutual  jcni'  nsies, 
combined  with  the  prestige  of  the  empire,  and  possibly  v.  ith  the 
selfishness  of  the  pope,  who  had  secured  his  own  [wsiiion,  and 
was  not  likely  to  foster  a  national  spirit  that  would  have 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  deprived  the  Italians 
of  the  only  great  opportunity  they  ever  hsdof  fonniof^themselvcs 

into  a  powerful  aStiOn. 

When  the  ttaos  eqpixed  la  ts^s,  a  pemssent  peace  wss 
nulfiad  St  Constaaee.  The  httervcniBg  years  IumI  been  spent  by 
the  Lombards,  not  fn  consolidating  their  union,  but 
In  attempting  to  secure  special  privileges  for  their  'J^' 
several  cities.  Alessandria  della  Paglio,  glorious  by  tt^n^ 
her  resistance  to  the  empcmr  in  1174,  had  even 
changed  her  lumc  to  Cesaica!  1  he  si^jnatories  of  the  peace  4Sf 
Constance  were  divided  between  leaguers  and  imperialista> 
On  the  one  side  we  find  Vercelli,  Novara,  Milan,  Ix>di,  Bergamo^ 
Brexia,  Mantua,  Verona,  Viceass,  Paidua,  Treviso,  Bologas, 
Paenaa,  Modcna,  Reggie,  Pmna,  FtaMa*}  on  the  other, 
Pavia,  GoBos,  Aba,  Ctaaaaa,  Om»,  fteloaa,  Asti,  Ccsaica. 
Venice,  wbo  hsd  aot  yet  eatend  (be  ItsSsn  community,  Is 
conspicuous  by  her  absence.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  the  communes  were  confirmed  in  their  right  of  s<  lf-govern- 
nient  by  consuls,  and  their  right  of  warfare.  The  emperor 
retained  the  supreme  courts  of  appeal  within  the  cities,  and 
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Italy. 

The  privileges  confimwd  to  the  Lmnbud  dtki  by  the  peace 

of  Constance  were  extended  to  Tuscany,  where  Florence,  having 
Wmr  of  ruined  Ficsolc.  had  begun  her  career  of  (recdom  and 
cHitM  pri'-: perils'.  The  next  gicat  chapter  in  the  history  of 
agatatt  Italian  evolulion  is  the  war  oi  the  burghiagaiiul  the 
■•**••  nobles.  The  consular  cities  were  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  castles;  and,  though  the  feudal  lon^  had  been 
weakened  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  ccnturid^  thqr  ood- 
tiniitd  to  be  foanidablc  ^m—***-  It  witi  iw  intfMWT,  noocMuy 
to  the  wcO-befaig  «l  the  towns  that  they  ihotiM  pwwn  territory 
round  their  walb,  and  this  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  nobles. 
We  cannot  linger  over  the  details  of  this  warfare.  It  must 
sulTicc  to  say  that,  partly  by  mortRaginR  thtir  property  to  rich 
bufKliiTs,  partly  by  entering  the  service  of  the  cities  as  ci>ttJvllicri 
(mcrtcnary  leaders),  partly  by  espouiing  the  c.iuk:  of  one  town 
•gainst  another,  and  partly  by  forced  submission  after  the  siege 
«C  tbdr  Mcong  places,  the  counu  w«n  gtadoaUy  hiought  bto 
CDonwioa  o(  dependence  on  the  coniiinacs.  These,  in  their 
tum,  foned  the  ■oMw  to  Iwve  thdr  caatUs,  and  to  reside  for 
•t  kaat  a  pottlon  of  each  year  within  the  walls.  By  these 
neasurcs  the  counts  became  dtttens,  the  foral  population 
CCUCd  to  rank  as  serfs,  and  the  Italo  Roman  population  of 
the  towns  absorbed  into  itielt  the  remnants  of  Franks,  Germans 
and  other  foreign  stocks.  It  would  be  irnpo!i.siblc  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  revolution,  which  ended  by  destroying 
the  last  vestige  of  feudality,  and  prepared  that  common  Italian 
people  which  afterwards  distinguished  itself  by  the  creation  of 
Etifopean  culture.  But,  like  all  the  vicissitudes,  of  the  Italian 
nee^  while  it  waa  a  decided  at^  fccwatd  ia  «ae  direction,  it 
btrodoced  a  new  eoaice  of  dbooid.  The  aHodatcd  nobles 
proved  ill  neighbours  to  the  peaceable  citizens.  Tbey  fortified 
their  houses,  retained  their  military  habits,  defied  the  consuls, 
and  carried  on  feuds  in  the  streets  and  squares.  'l'\\c  war  against 
the  castles  became  a  war  against  the  palace*;  and  the  system 
of  govcmmcni  liy  consuls  proved  inclTicicnt  to  cor.trul  the 
clashing  elements  within  the  state.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  podeslls,  who  repccaontcd  a  compromiae  between  two  radically 
hoetik  patties  la  the  city*  and  whote  buiincas  it  was  to  ertntrate 
•nd  hasp  the  peMe  MttMca  than.  Invariably  a  fonicner, 
ebctcd  for  a  year  with  power  of  life  and  death  and  control  of 
the  armed  force,  but  subject  to  a  strict  account  at  the  expiration 
of  his  (ifTicc,  the  podcsta  mi>;hl  be  n'ni;i.ired  to  a  dictator  invested 
with  limited  aulhorily.  His  title  w.is  ilcrivcd  from  that  of 
Frederick  Barbatuis^i  s  i.idi;!-5,  but  he  hjd  no  dependence  on 
the  empire.  The  citizens  chose  him,  and  voluntarily  submitted 
to  his  nle.  The  podcsti  marks  an  essentially  tnmsitioaal  sute 
in  dvic  fovenunent,  and  his  intervention  paved  the  way  for 


1  The  thh^ieem  which  etopifdhetweengiederickBafhaiiessi's 
dtaMh  fa  1190  and  die  eeronatbn  of  Ui  grandsaii  ftaderick  IL 
^^^^    in  I2JO  form  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in 

m  Italian  history.    Barharossa,  perceiving  the  advantage 

that  ui.njM  ;R>;r\ic  to  his  house  if  he  could  join  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  that  of  Germany,  and  thus  deprive  the  popes  of 
their  allies  in  Lower  Italy,  procured  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Henry  VI.  to  Constance,  daughter  of  King  Roger,  and  heiress  of 
the  IfauteiriDedynasty.  When  William  II.,  the  last  monarch  of 
the  Norman  ace^  t&d,  Henry  VL  claimed  that  kinyfaim  in  his 
wife^  right,  end  wee  leoognised  in  1194.  Three  yen  afterwards 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  ^ederick,  to  the  care  of  Constance,  who 
In  her  tum  died  in  1198,  bequeathing  the  young  prince,  already 
cruwiitd  king  of  Germany,  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent  111. 
It  was  Ix  ld  policy  to  confide  Fn-ilcriek  to  his  greatest  enemy  and 
riv.il;  t)ut  the  pope  honourably  discharged  his  duty,  until  his 
ward  ontprew  the  years  of  tutelage,  and  became  a  fair  mark  for 
ectlesiastical  hostility.  Frederick's  long  minority  was  occupied 
by  Innocent's  pontificate.  Among  the  principal  evenU  of  that 
frign  amt  he  icchoned  the  foundation  of  the  two  orders,  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominicaii,  who  were  destined  to  form  a  militia  for  the 
holy  see  in  coofUa  «flh  the  empire  and  the  heietia  of  Loobardy. 


A  second  great  event  was  the  fourth  crtiiiade,  undcftakcB  in  1 198, 
which  established  the  naval  and  oommcrcial  aoprenaqr  of  the 
Italians  fa  the  Mcdhemncnn.  .The  VenetianB,  who  eontmcted 

for  the  transport  of  the  cnisaders,  and  whose  blind  doge  Dandolo 
was  first  to  land  in  Constantinople,  received  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  divideil  Greek  empire  for  their  spoils.  The  Venetian 
ascendancy  in  the  Levant  dales  from  this  epoch;  for,  though  the 
republic  had  no  [xswcr  to  occupy  all  the  domains  ceded  lo  it, 
Candia  was  taken,  together  with  several  small  islands  and  statioee 
on  the  mainland.  The  formation  of  a  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
increased  the  pc^'s  picsiige;  while  at  home  it  was  hi*  pdUcy  t» 
orguiaerCMurteia  llBliUa%  heritage  by  the  ftematlonef  Gndpb 
leagues,  over  which  he  presided.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  three 
leagues,  in  the  March,  in  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto  and  in  Tuscany, 
which  now  combined  the  chief  cities  of  the  p  ipal  territuty  into 
allies  of  the  holy  sec.  From  the  Tusian  league  i'isa,  consistently 
GhibelLnc,  stix'd  jLMjf.  kunu  i!:^-h'  .ij;:iir'.  at  this  epoch  est.iblis.hcd 
a  republic,  with  which  Innocent  would  not  or  could  not  interfere. 
The  thirteen  districts  in  their  council  nominated  four  caporieni, 
who  acted  in  concert  with  a  unatsr,  appoiotedi  like  the  podeali 
of  other  dties,  for  supreme  judicial  fitnctioM,  MeanwoMe  the 
Guclph  and  ChibdliiK  factions  teen  begfaning  to  divide  Italy 
into  minute  percrik.  Not  ody  dU  commune  range  itsdf  against 
commune  ur  Icr  the  two  rival  flags,  but  part>'  rose  up  against 
party  wiiiiin  the  city  walls.  The  intro.iuc tii  n  of  the  factions 
into  Florence  in  1215,  owing  to  a  private  quarrel  between  the 
Buondclraonti,  Amidei  and  Donati,  is  a  cekbraled  instance  el 
what  was  happening  in  every  burgh. 

Frederick  II.  was  left  wtihoul  a  rival  foc  the  *—p— thnoe 
in  I   8  by  the  death  of  Otto  IV.,  and  ott  the  send ef  Neweasbar 

Uononua  111.,  Innocent^  eneeeaaor,  enwned 
him  fa  Some;  It  was  faipesaible  Iter  any  section  of  the  ^f*^^. 
Italians  to  mistake  the  gravity  of  his  access  to  power, 
In  his  single  person  he  combined  the  prestige  of  empire 
with  the  crowns  of  Italy,  Sii;l\\  Sardinia,  Germany  and  Bur- 
gundy; and  in  1325,  by  marriage  with  Yolande  de  Brienne,  he 
added  that  of  Jerus."ilem.  There  was  no  prince  greater  or  more 
formidable  in  the  habitable  globe.  The  communes,  no  less  than 
the  popes,  felt  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  for  contest  to 
the  death  with  a  power  which  thrcatcaedthdireidateneei  Already 
in  1 218,  the  Guelph*  of  Lombard  had  NStiadtatcd  their  old 
leagiie,  and  had  been  defeated  by  the  Ghibellines  in  a  battle  near 
GhibcOo.  Italy  aeeoMd  to  Ue  prostrate  before  the  emperor,  who 
commanded  her  for  the  first  time  frum  the  snith  .15  .is  from 
the  north.  In  1227  Frederick,  who  h.id  proni._-.ei  to  lead  a 
crusade,  was  excommunicated  by  (irec  ry  IX.  bei  ause  he  was 
obliged  by  illness  to  defer  his  undertaking;  and  thus  the  spiritual 
power  declared  war  upon  its  rival.  The  Guelph  towns  of  Leas* 
bardy  again  raised  tbeir  levies.  Frederick  enlisted  hie  Sancca 
troops  at  Nocera  and  Lticciia,  and  appointed  the  taerihie  Fm^iiw 
da  Romano  hie  vicar  fa  the  liaichcs  of  Vcmm  |»  qiidt  tbdr 
insarrtctioa.  It  was  lajC^  however,  bcfeih  be  wae  side  to  lake 
the  field  himself  against  the  Lombards.  Having  established 
Ezzclino  in  Verona,  Vicensa  and  Padua,  he  defeated  the  Milanese 
and  (heir  allies  at  Cortenuova  in  1237,  and  si  n;  -hi  ir  carroccio  as 
,1  trophy  of  his  victory  to  Rome.  Gregory  IX.  feared  lest  the 
Ciiu  ll  h  party  would  be  ruined  by  this  check.  He  therefore 
made  alliance  with  Venice  and  Genoa,  fulminated  a  new  ex> 
communication  against  Frederick,  and  convoked  a  council  at 
Rome  to  ratify  his  han  fa  ta4t.  The  Genoeee  nnderteok  to  hifag 
tlie  French  bisbeps  to  this  cowidL  Thdr  fleet  wise  attached  at 
MclorlahythePisans,andutterlydefeated.  The Fhmch prelates 
went  fa  ^ver  chains  to  prison  in  the  GhibclUne  capital  of  Tuscany. 
So  far  Frederick  h.id  Ix'cn  successful  i\i  all  fwinis.  In  1243  a  new 
pope,  Innocent  IV.,  was  elected,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with 
still  Itittercr  s;iirit.  Forced  to  liy  lo  France,  he  there,  at  Lyons, 
in  1 24s.  convened  a  council,  which  enforced  his  condemnation  of 
the  emperor.  Fredcrick'ssubjects  were  freed  from  their  allegiance, 
and  he  was  declared  dethroned  and  deprived  of  all  rights.  Fiv« 
times  king  and  emperor  es  he  was,  FMcridc,  pfaced  mder  thn 
ban  of  the  church,  led  henrrforih  a  doomed  exntence.  The 
monhs  stirred  up  the  populace  to  seta  of  fanatical 
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enmity.  To  plot  against  him,  to  attempt  his  life  by  poison  or 
the  sword,  was  accounted  virtuous.  His  sccrciary,  Picro  dclJe 
Vigne,  was  wrongly  suspected  of  conspitinj;.  The  crimes  o(  his 
vicar  Eirelino,  who  laid  whole  provinces  waste  and  murdered  men 
bjr  thousands  in  his  faduan  prisons,  increased  the  horror  with 
irtuch  be  was  regaided.  Parma  revolted  from  him,  and  be  spent 
■oot^  i»  shT'IHB  vaia^  tijms  to  cednce  Uiit  OM  time 
faitkMdty.  'nie«iilyti«uBofwccei««Udielioiw<mhisia 
fgrtune  was  the  revahttJoil  iHiich  placed  Flmnoe  in  the  bands  of 
the  Ghibelllnes  in  1148.  Next  year  Bologna  rose  against  him, 
defeated  his  troops  and  took  his  son  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia, 
prisoner  at  Fossalta.  Hunted  to  the  ground  and  broken-hearted, 
Frederick  expired  at  the  end  o(  \:^o  in  hii  Apulian  castle  of 
Fiorentino.  It  is  dilTicnlt  to  judge  his  career  with  fairness.  The 
only  prince  who  could,  with  any  probability  o{  success,  have 
•stabUahcd  tte  Gcmiui  nit  ia  ItaljTt  kis  niiii  pioved  the  im- 
pOMibili9oCthMloat<hiriikMlM]Mne.  The  oatiM  had  out- 
mm  depeadeaca  apos  Unlffmn,  and  after  Mt  dMth  bo 
Gcraun  emperor  interfered  with  anything  but  miserable  faflure 
in  Italian  affairs.  Vet  from  many  points  of  view  it  might  he 
regretted  that  Frederick  was  not  suffered  to  rule  Italy.  By  birth 
sad  breeding  an  Itab'an,  highly  gifted  and  widely  cultivated, 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  a  patron  of  literature,  a  founder  of  uni* 
varsities,  be  anticipated  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  At  his 
caoit  ItalitB  started  into  being  as  a  language.  His  laws  were 
wiM.  HeviscapaUeofsivinf toltalyalarseudiiobieculture. 
Bm  the  commanding  greatness  oi  Us  poaitka  pioved  his  ruin. 
Emperor  and  king  of  Sicily,  he  was  the  natural  enemy  of  popes, 
who  couM  not  tolerate  so  overwhelming  a  rival. 
After  Frederick's  death,  the  popes  carried  on  their  war  for 
years  against  his  descendants.  The  cause  of  his  son 
Conrad  was  sustained  in  L.owcr  Italy  by  Manfred, 
one  of  Fredericli's  many  natural  children;  and,  when 
Conrad  died  in  IS54,  Manfred  still  acted  as  vicegerent 
for  the  Swabbma,  tAo  were  now  represented  by  a  boy 
Goondin.  InooeoitlV.aadAkiander  IV.  continued 
to  make  bead  agsdost  the  GUbdllne  party.  The  most 
drimatic  incident  in  this  struggle  was  the  crusade  preached 
against  Ei/elino.  This  tyrant  had  made  himself  justly  odious; 
and  when  he  was  hunted  to  death  in  1150,  the  triumi  h  v.,i5  less 
for  the  Guclph  cause  than  for  humanity  outraged  by  the 
iniquities  of  such  a  monster.  The  battle  between  Guelph  and 
Glut>eUine  raged  with  unintermitting  fury.  While  the  former 
iMtioB  gained  in  Lonbardy  by  the  massacre  of  Ezzelino,  the 
latter  icvivad  in  Tuaeany  after  the  battle  of  Moittaperti»  which 
in  ssde  placed  Flaicnca  at  the  discretion  of  the  GhibdMnes. 
Manfred,  now  called  king  of  Sicily,  headed  the  Ghibelltnes,  and 
there  was  no  strong  counterpoi>ic  aRainst  him.  In  this  necessity 
Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV'.  invited  Charles  of  Anjou  (o  enter 
Italy  end  take  tiic  Guclph  command.  They  made  him  senator 
of  Rome  and  vicar  of  Tuscany,  .ind  iiromiscd  him  the  investiture 
of  the  regno  provided  he  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  held  in 
combination  with  the  empire.  Charles  accepted  these  terms, 
and  araa  welcoand  by  the  Guelph  party  aa  their  chid  thioa^ui 
Italy.  He  defeated  Manfred  fai  a  hrttle  at  Grandefla  near 
Bcnevcnto  in  ti66.  ^^at,fred  was  killed;  and,  when  Conradin, 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  descended  from  Germany  to  make  good  his 
claims  to  the  kingdom,  he  too  was  defeated  at  Tagliaoi/.'o  in 
IJ67.  Less  lucky  than  his  uncle,  Conradin  escaped  with  his 
Bfe,  to  die  upon  a  scaffold  at  Naples.  His  glove  was  carried  to 
kla  couia  ConstancCi  wife  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  last  of  the 
gnat  Nonaan-Swabhn  family.  Enzio  died  in  his  prison  four 
yem  hitcr.  Tha  popea  had  been  sncceatfali  but  thqr  had 
porcbased  thdr  bloody  vlcteiy  at  a  great  cost.  TMa  lint 
invitation  to  French  princes  brought  with  it  incalculable  evils. 

Ch_rles  of  Anjou,  suppurtcd  by  Rome,  and  recognired  as 
chief  in  Tuscany,  was  by  far  the  vr\n^:  frir'i:ir!:i(jlc  of  t!ic  Italian 
potentates.  In  his  turn  he  now  excited  the  jcnlousy  of  the 
popes,  who  began,  though  cautiously,  to  cast  their  weight  into 
the  Ghibdline  scale.  Gregory  initiated  the  policy  of  establish- 
i»f  an  aqtrfHbrinm  between  the  parties,  which  was  carried  out 
tgr  U»  MNMMor  Nldwlaa  lU.  Cbatka  «aa  foicad  to  mign 


the  senatorship  of  Rome  and  the  signoria  of  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany.  In  1  :\S.<  he  leccived  a  more  decided  check,  whcaSicfly 
rose  against  him  in  the  famous  rebellion  of  the  Vespers.  Wan 
He  lost  the  island,  which  gave  itself  to  Aragon;  and  oiom^ta 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  severed  from  that  of  a*' 
Naples,  the  dynasty  in  tlic  one  being  Spanish  and  ^'"^ 
GhibcUiacb  in  tba  other  FNach  and  Guelph.  lUws. 
while  a  aaw  eapenr  had  bacs  deetcd,  the  pivdeat  Sndoir  el 
Habsburg,  who  abstained  from  interference  with  Italy,  and 
who  confirmed  the  territorial  preteitsions  of  the  popes  by  solemn 
charter  in  1278.  Henceforth  Emilia,  Romagna,  the  March  of 
Ancona,  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
held  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  not  of  the  empire.  The  imperial 
chancery,  without  inquiring  dosely  into  the  deeds  furnished 
by  the  papal  curia,  made  a  deed  of  gift,  which  placed  the  pope 
in  the  position  of  «  tenwral  aaweiaiga.  While  Nicholas  III. 
thnsbetleiad  diaperitiea  of  thochurcb  In  Italy,  the  Gnelpb  party 
grew  stnmgsr  than  ever,  throu^  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Fisaaa 
by  the  Genoese  at  Meloria  in  1284-  Pisa,  who  had  rained 
Amalfi,  was  now  ruined  by  Genoa.  She  never  held  her  head 
so  high  again  after  this  victory,  which  sent  her  best  and  bravest 
citizens  to  die  in  the  Ligurian  dungeons.  The  Mediterranean 
was  left  to  be  fought  for  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  while  Guclph 
Florence  grew  still  more  pbwcrful  in  TuKany.  Not  leaf  after 
the  battle  of  Melotia  Chuica  of  AnJon  died*  and  waa  aoccccdcd 
by  his  son  Cbariea  IL  «f  Naplse,  who  pbyed  m  promineBt 
part  m  Italian  affabBi  The  Ondpb  pavqr  «M  bdd  la|(tlMff 
with  a  less  tight  hand  even  In  cities  so  eenshtent  as  Tforeocei» 

Here  in  the  year  ijo-i  new  factions,  subdividing  the  old  G-jclphe 
and  Ghibelhnes  under  the  names  of  Neri  and  liianchi,  had 
acquired  such  force  that  Boniface  VIII.,  a  violently  Guclph  pope, 
called  in  Charles  of  Valois  to  pacify  the  republic  and  undertake 
the  charge  of  Italian  affairs.  Boniface  was  a  passionate  and 
unwise  man.  After  quarrelling  with  the  French  king,  Philip 
le  Bel,  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Cdonna  family  at  Anagnl» 
and  died,citherof  theviokooehetbetaieoeiveder  el  BMKtltak 
tion,  in  October  1303. 

After  the  short  papacy  of  Benedict  XI.  a  Frenchman,  Clement 
v.,  was  elected,  and  the  seat  of  the  papacy  was  transferred  to 
Avignon.    Thus  began  that  Haliylonian  exile  of  the  yy,„^ 
popes  which  placed  them  in  subjection  to  the  French  uiioa 
crown  and  ruined  their  prestige  in  Italy.    Lastmg  •/!*• 
seventy  years,  and  joining  on  to  the  sixty  years  of 
the  Great  Schism,  this  enfeeblement  of  thi  papal  ^'""^ 
authority,  cofaddiag  as  It  did  with  the  practical  elinaination 
of  the  empire  §nm  Italian  affdn,  pve  a  long  period  of  ce«B> 
parative  independence  to  the  nation.   Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  this  exile  was  due  to  the  policy  which  induced  the  pontiffs, 
in  their  detestation  of  GhilKllinism,  to  rely  MiL^rev-;!'.  !  ly  ui>on 
the  houses  of  Anjou  and  of  Valois.    This  policy  it  was  which 
justified  Dante's  fierce  epigram — the  pullanf^giar  co  regi. 

The  period  we  have  briclly  traversed  was  immortalized  by 
Dante  in  an  epic  which  irom  one  point  of  view  might  tw  called 
tbepocflioftheCaclpbsaadGhibdliaes.  From  the  foregoing  bare 
narratloB  of  events  H  Is  fanpoasible  to  otlnate  the  importanca 
of  these  parties,  or  to  understand  their  bearing  on  Sttbeequent 
Italian  history  We  are  therefore  forced  to  pause  awhile,  and 
probe  beneath  the  surface.  The  civil  wars  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  previous  municipal  struggle,  intensified  by 
recent  hostilities  between  the  burghers  and  the  n obli'^  The 
qoarreb  of  the  chinch  and  empire  lend  pretexts  and  furnish 
war-crlea;  bM  the  ical  question  at  issue  is  not  the  supremacy  of 
pope  or  enperar.  The  conflict  is  a  aodal  one,  between  ctvk 
and  feudal  instlttttlona,  betveea  commercial  and  oiBltafy 
interests,  between  progress  and  conservatism.  Godph  de- 
mocracy and  industry  ideaKze  the  pope.  The  banner  of  the 
church  waves  .ibove  the  camp  of  thi^^r  who  aim  at  pcijitive 
prosperity  and  republican  equality.  Ghibclline  ariilocracy  ai>d 
immobility  idealire  the  emperor.  The  prestige  of  the  empire, 
based  upon  Roman  lawand  feudal  tradition,  attracts  imaginative 
patriots  and  systematic  thinkers.  The  two  ideals  are  counter- 
posed  and  arattiallyeadniive.  ModtycaUaitialf  cither  Gnelpb 
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or  Ghibctlinc  till  it  has  rxpeHed  0ne-1u!f  of  its  InliabUants; 
for  tadi  ['iit\  is  resolved  to  ronslilulc  the  stale  actording  to 
its  own  conception,  and  the  aSTirmation  of  the  one  programme 
is  the  negation  of  the  other.  The  Ghibcllinc  honestly  belii\cs 
Uiat  the  Guciphft  will  redttcc  sodety  to  chaos.  The  Guelph  is 
peiiMMlwl  Ikat  IIm  GhibcUines  will  ajiiiihilate  freedom  and 
stnngle  coounnce.  The  Mngik  is  mged  by  two  leu  of  men 
who  cqoaUx  lovt  tMr  dty,  but  womU  bin  nde  it  upon 
diametikally  opposite  priadpkt,  and  wfao  fight  to  the  death 
for  {Is  possession.  This  contradktioa  enters  into  the  minutest 
details  of  life — armorial  bcarinRS,  clothes,  habils  at  table, 
symbolize  and  accentu.itc  the  dilTcrence.  Alcanwlulo  each  parly 
formsitsown  oiKJiii^.iii<Jti  of  chiefs,  financc-ofliccrs  and  repisirars 
at  home,  and  sends  ambassadon  to  foreign  cities  oi  the  same 
Complexion.  A  network  ol  party  policy  embraces  and  dominates 
the  buifha  of  Italy,  bringing  the  most  distant  centres  into 
fcktloii,  and  by  the  very  division  of  the  country  augmenting 
th*  MBM  «f  natiomlily.  The  Italiana  leant  tbrragh  tbdr  dia- 
conb  at  thti  epoch  that  they  fonn  one  cenmwihy.  The  victory 
in  the  conflict  practically  falls  to  the  hitherto  unenfranchised 
plebeians.  The  elder  noble  families  die  out  or  lose  their  pre- 
ponderance In  some  cities,  as  notably  in  Florence  after  the 
dale  1202)  it  becomes  criminal  to  be  scio^rclo,  or  unemployed 
in  Industry.  New  houses  rise  into  importance;  a  new  commercial 
aristocracy  is  formed.  Burghers  of  ail  denominations  are  enrolled 
iu  one  or  other  of  the  arts  or  gilds,  aid  tbcse  IMd&if  companies 
fimiib  th«  material  frapi  which  thelfavcmaMBt  «r  aifneria  of 
the  city  it  conqpeaed.  nebcfni  haodknlU  asNrt  Ihdr  itght 
to  be  represented  on  an  cquaUty  with  learned  pfofenioiia  and 
wealthy  corporal  iorts.  The  aodcni  classes  are  ooafMUided  and 
obliterated  in  .1  p.)f)u!.iiiiia  moiv 
for  democracy  .Tnd  despotism. 

In  addition  to  the  patliamcnt  am!  the  councils  which  I.-ivc 
been  already  enumerated,  wc  now  iind  a  councU  oj  the  parly 
H^g^  mtVUtuA  within  the  dty.  This  body  lends  to 
ttHmtitm  beeoiae  a  little  state  within  the  state,  and,  by  con- 
»fib»im  tnOing  the  ^ctorioos  majori^,  diipoeti  of  the 
government  M  It  lidldwbMU  The  OOBNii  are  merged 
in  Mcsmli  or  priors,  chosen  hon  the  arts.  A  new  magistrate, 
the  lonjalonier  oj jiulicf,  appears  in  some  cf  the  Guclpli  cities, 
with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  the  inMilence  of  the  nobility 
in  check.  Meanwhile  the  podeilii  btill  subsiits;  but  he  is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  forces. 
He  sinks  more  and  more  into  a  judge,  loses  more  and  more  the 
character  of  dictator.  His  andcot  place  is  now  occupied  by  a 
new  foBctionar}',  no  longer  acting  as  arbiter,  but  concentrating 
the  fence  of  the  uiunfibant  party.  The  taptaim  «f  tkt  ft^pU, 
atuSag  aa  head  of  the  ascendant  Godphi  or  ChihelGncs,  vnder- 
takes  the  responsibility  of  proscriptions,  deddcs  on  questions  of 
policy,  forms  alliances,  declares  war.  Like  all  ofTiccrs  created 
to  meet  an  emergency,  the  binitutiuns  to  his  power  MB  ift- 
dcfincd,  and  he  is  often  Little  better  than  an  autocrat. 

V.  Age  0/  the  Despoil. — Thus  the  Italians,  during  the-hcat  of 
the  civil  wars,  were  ostensibly  divided  between  partisans  of  the 
empire  and  partisans  of  the  cboich.  After  the  death 
t^^Hg,  of  Frederick  II.  their  affairs  were  managed  by  Manfred 
and  hw  Chariea  of  Anjou,  the  sttpreme  captains  of 
tlw  paitici,  tmder  whose  orders  acted  the  capuins  of  the 
people  in  each  dty.  The  contest  being  carried  on  by  warfare, 
it  follov.cd  that  these  captains  in  the  burghs  were  chosen  on 
account  of  military  skill;  and.  since  the  nobles  were  men  of 
arms  by  profession,  members  of  andcnt  houses  took  the  lead 
again  in  towns  where  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the  bourgeoisie. 
In  this  way,  after  the  downfidl  of  the  Euelini  of  Romano,  the 
Delia  Scaladynaityaioae  in  Vcrana,aiui  the  Camtesi  in  Padua. 
Tbe  Zitcnri  made  themsdm  faMnIa  of  Fcmn;  the  Torriaiil 
headed  the  Guclphs  of  Milan.  At  Ravenna  we  find  the  Polenta 
family,  at  Rimini  the  Malatcstas,  at  Parma  the  Rossi,  at  Tia- 
cemz  the  Scotli.  at  Facp.za  the  Manfredi.  There  is  not  a  burgh  of 
northern  Italy  but  cart  trace  the  rise  uf  a  dynastic  house  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  pcnod.  In  Tuscany,  where  the  Guelph  party 
jRfs  yciy  stroi^  ocfuuMd,  and  the  rommrrrisl  constitution,  of 


Florence  kept  the  nobility  in  check,  the  commanes  remained  as 
yet  free  from  hereditary  masters.  Yet  generals  from  limt  to 
timearosc,  the  Conte  Ugolinodella  Chcradesca  at  Pisa,  Ugucciooe 
cklla  F.nggiuola  at  Lui:t.t,  the  iTontc  (iuiilo  di  Mootcfeltro  at 
Florence,  who  threatened  the  liberties  of  Tuscan  dtics  with 
military  despotism. 

Left  to  tbcmaelra 
ItaHaiw  puieued  tlwir  om  ceMie  of  devdepBsnt ' 
After  the  comnnicemcnt  of  the  Mth  century,  the  dvil  wara 
decreased  in  fury,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  perceived  that 
their  effei  t  had  been  to  confirm  tyrant;;  in  their  grasp  upon  fteo 
cities.  Crowing  up  out  of  the  captain  of  ll.e  pcojilc  or  signorc  of 
the  commune,  the  tyrant  annihilated  both  p.irlies  fur  his  own 
profit  and  for  the  peace  of  the  state.  He  used  the  dictatorial 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested  to  place  himself  above  the 
law,  resuming  in  his  person  the  state-machinety  which  had 
preceded  him.  In  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  dty  attained  self- 
consdouncH;  the  UtMUv  trailthig  faicee  of  pwwfous  rcvolutioaa 
weiceambinedfaithewiiaf  aniler.  The  tynnt^  general  policy 
was  to  favour  the  multitude  at  the  expertse  of  his  own  caste. 
He  won  favour  by  these  means,  and  completed  the  levelling  down 
of  classes,  which  had  been  pcocMdlngcvwiiBoe  the  emetgcDccol 

the  communes. 

In  1309  Robert,  graadaoo  of  Charles,  the  first  Angevine 
sovereign,  succeeded  t9  the  throne  of  Naples,  attd  became  the 
leader  of  the  Goelphafcl  Italy.  In  the  next  year  Henry 
VIL  of  LuxendMurg  Cfoased  the  Alps  sooo  after  hia 
deetion  to  the  empiio,  and  mised  the  hopea  «f  lim  warn 
GhibcUines.  Dante  bom  his  mountain  Bolitudn 
passionately  called  upon  him  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Messiah.  But  ii  \va<i  now  in-.possible  for  any  German 
to  control  the  "  t'.ar.len  of  the  Fmpirc."  Italy  had  entered  on  a 
new  (ih,i;c  01  Iht  existence,  and  the  great  poet's  De  monorchia 
represented  a  dream  of  the  past  which  could  not  be  realized. 
Henry  established  imperial  vicars  in  the  Lombard  towns,  confirm- 
ing the  tyrants,  but  gaining  nothing  for  the  empire  in  exchange 
for  the  titles  he  oonfcmd.  After  receiving  the  crown  in  Rome, 
he  died  at  Buooconvento,  a  little  walled  town  south  el  Stoat 
on  hhbadtward  journey  in  1313.  The  profits  of  Us  Inreed  were 
reaped  by  despots,  who  used  tbe  ChibcUine  prestige  for  tbe 
consolidation  of  their  own  power.  It  is  from  thiscpoch  that  tl>e 
supremacy  of  the  \'iM:onti,  hitherto  the  unsuccessful  rivals  of 
the  Guelphic  Torriani  for  the  signory  of  Milan,  dates.  The 
ScaUgcrs  in  Verona  and  the  Carrarcsi  in  Padua  were  strengthened; 
and  in  Tuscany  Casiruccio  Castracane,  Ugucdone's  successor 
at  Lucca,  became  formidable.  In  ij  15  he  delated  the  Florentines 
at  Alto  Facdo,  and  carried  home  their  camccto  aa  a  trophy  of 
hii  ^ctny  over  tlie  GiMlpba.  Loub  of  Bavaib,  tbe  next 
emperor,  made  a  similar  txcuilioa  in  the  year  1317,  with  even 
greater  loss  of  imperial  prestige.  He  deposed  Galeazzo  Visconli 
on  his  downward  journey,  and  oflered  Milan  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  his  son  Azzo  ujwn  his  return.  Castruccio  Castracane  was 
nominated  by  him  duke  of  Lucca;  and  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  dynastic  title  conferred  upon  an  Italian  adventurer  by  the 
emperor.  Castruccio  domir.Ued  Tuscany,  where  the  Gudph 
cauMb  hi  the  nrcakocaa  of  King  Robert,  languished.  But  the 
adventnrer^  death  in  1338  eavcd  the  itroBghoUl  of  icpubllcaa 
institutions,  and  Florence  breathed  frcdy  for  a  while  again.  Can 
Grande  della  Scab's  death  in  the  next  year  inflicted  on  the 
Lombard  GhihcUiacs  a  loss  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Castrucdo's 
on  their  Tuscan  allies.  Equally  conterrijlible  in  its  political 
results  and  void  of  historical  interest  was  the  brief  visit  of  John  of 
liobcmia,  son  of  Henry  VU.,  whom  the  GhibcUit^  next  invited 
to  assume  their  leadership.  He  sold  a  few  privileges,  conferred 
a  few  titlot  and  ncrassed  the  Alpa  in  1333.  It  ia  dear  that  at 
thiatlmethefuzyofthedvQwmmaipent.  In ipiteof repented 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ghilxllines,  In  spite  of  King  Robert 
supine  incapacity,  the  imperialists  gained  do  permanent  advan* 
tagc.  Tlu-  Italians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  llit  leaders of  both 
factions  looked  exclusively  to  their  own  intrtestj.  Each  city 
which  had  been  the  cradle  of  freedom  thankfully  accepted  a 
putter,  .to  quench Jl>*.GP9i^4|f*fi90     P*t*y  /.ncowragr 
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tnde,  and  make  the  handicraftsmen  comfortable.  Even  the 
Florentines  in  1342  submitted  (or  a  few  months  to  the  despotism 
fl(  the  duke  of  Athena.  Ihqr  coBfamd  the  aigaoiy  upoo  him 
for  ife;  aad,  kad  he  not  wiatmmteA  mtucts»  he  telgU.  have 
held  the  city  In  his  grasp.  luly  was  settling  down  and  turning 
her  attention  to  home  comforts,  arts  and  litersturc.  Boccaccio, 
the  contented  bourgeoij,  !.ucf  ci-dcd  lo  Dar.te,  the  fierce  aristocrat. 

The  most  marked  proof  ol  ihc  change  which  came  over  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  cpt»tury  is  furnished  by  the 
companies  of  adventure.  It  was  with  tlieir  own  militia  that  the 
burghers  won  freedom  in  the  war  of  independence,  subdued 
the  neblck  aad  lau|ht  the  baulca  ol  the  paitkt.  But  from 
tUi  tioN  kmui  iJiiqr  laid  down  thdr  anaa.  and  played  the 
fBBie  of  mdate  by  tbe  aid  of  aMSOIoaiks.  Ecclesiastical 
everlwds,  interfering  from  a  distance  la  Italian  politics; 
prosperous  rcpi:14irs,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  but  nn 
leisure  or  inclination  for  camp-life;  cautious  tyrants,  glad  of 
every  pretext  lo  emasculate  Iheir  subjects,  and  courting  (itipu- 
larity  by  exchanging  conscription  for  taxation— all  combined 
to  favour  the  new  system.  Mercenary  troops  are  said  to  have 
been  first  levied  from  disbanded  CenaanSi  together  with  Breton 
and  English  advcntmen,  ithaaa  tba  Viaconti  and  Castruccio 
took  into  their  pagr.  nay  aaes  anwared  undw  their  own 
captains,  who  hind  (hem  out  to  the  h^est  Udder,  or  anrcfaed 
them  on  marauding  expeditions  up  and  do-vn  the  less  protected 
districts.  The  names  of  some  of  llicsc  carhcst  captains  of 
ndventurc,  Fra  Moriale,  Count  Lando  and  Duke  Werner,  who 
styled  himself  the  "  tnemy  of  God  and  Mercy,"  have  been 
preserved  to  \u.  As  the  companies  grew  in  siae  and  improved 
their  dlic^dine,  it  was  seen  by  the  Italian  nobles  that  this  kind 
of  aarvieaefimd  a  good  career  for  men  of  spirit,  who  bad  learned 
IhauBOfaau.  To  leave  ao  poamf  ol  aad  pco&tabk  a  oUiag 
fa  the  haada  of  fonisaeiB  MnBed  both  dainiiwM  and  un- 
fleooocnkal.  Therefore,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  this 
profestion  fell  into  the  hands  of  natives.  The  first  Italian  who 
formed  an  exclusively  Italian  company  was  Albcrico  da  Barbiano, 
a  nobleman  of  Romagna,  and  founcicr  of  the  Milanese  house 
of  Rc'.;;ioji)-o.  In  his  school  ihc  great  condolticri  Bracrio  da 
Montone  and  Sforza  Attendolo  were  formed;  and  henceforth 
the  battks  of  Italy  were  fou^t  by  Italian  fenerals  command- 
fflg  native  traope.  This  was  better  in  some  respects  than  if  the 
mririMflit  had  beca  fbreignets.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
fkat  the  mm  cwnpanics  of  ad»catiit%  who  decided  Italian 
abln  for  the  next  century,  were  in  no  eeaee  pattiatle.  They 
sold  thcmscK  cs  for  money,  irrespective  of  the  cause  which  they 
upheld;  and,  while  changing  roasters,  they  had  no  care  for  any 
interests  but  their  own.  The  name  condotticro,  derived  from 
cmdoila,  a  paid  contract  to  supply  so  many  fighting  men  in 
serviceable  order,  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  the  business. 
In  the  hands  of  able  captains,  like  Francesco  Sfom  or  Picdnino, 
llina  OMnenary  troops  became  moving  deepotfama,  draining 
the  emmtiy  of  ita  wealth,  and  almya  e«gier  to  faatea  and  found 
CyiBBiiiea  vpon  the  piwtooea  thor  had  been  anmauiied  to 
defend.  Their  generals  substituted  heavy-armed  cavalry  for 
the  old  militia,  and  inuoduced  systems  of  campaigning  which 
reduced  the  art  of  war  to  a  game  of  skill.  Battles  became 
all  but  bloodless;  diplomacy  and  tactics  superseded  feats  of 
arms  and  hard  blows  in  pitched  ticlJs  lu  ij.ib  u  jy  the  Italians 
lost  Ibeur  military  vigour,  and  wars  were  waged  by  despots 
from  their  cabinets,  who  pulled  the  stri.ngs  of  puppet  captains 
in  tbdr  pqr<  Nor  were  tlw  people  only  eafeebkd  for  resist- 
aaee  to  •  veal  fae;  tho  whole  poKtioal  ipiiit  of  the  rue  was 
demoralized.  The  pnrcly  sdfiih  bond  betweea  SDadottierf  and 
thdr  employers,  whether  princes  or  republics,  involved  intrigues 
and  treachery,  checka  and  counterchecks,  secret  terror  on  the 
one  hand  and  trcasor.nbic  practice  on  the  other,  wiiith  ended  by 
naking  statccrai't  in  Italy  synonymous  with  perfidy. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  the  rise  of  mercenaries  was 
cynchronoM  with  a  chaage  in  the  nature  of  Italian  despotism. 
The  tyrants,  as  we  have  already  seen,  established  themselves 
aa  captains  of  the  people,  vicars  of  the  empire,  vicars  for  the 
/thM«h«  laadinoi  the  Giie^aad  Ghiballine  paaiai  Thqr 


accepted  by  a  population  eager  for  repose,  who  had  aneifed  oM 
class  distinctioaa  in  the  conflicts  of  preceding  centurica.  Thqr 
mted  la  laiieneasura  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  chsmgt 
uA  pimued  a  policy  aacftficing  to  their  inteiesta  la  t)p» 
the  aobks.  It  was  natural  that  these  self-made  e^j»" 
prineee  should  seek  to  secure  the  peace  which 
tlicy  had  promised  in  their  cities,  by  freeing  ihc  people  from 
nnlilary  service  and  disarming  the  aristocracy.  As  their  tenure 
of  po^^er  grew  firmer,  they  advanced  dynastic  claims,  assumed 
titles,  and  took  the  style  of  petty  sovereigns.  Their  government 
became  paternal;  and,  though  there  waa  ao  Ifanit  to  their 
cnielty  iriien  atiiiig  lyr  thcgr  uaed  the  pane  ntther  than  the 
awerd,  hcibciy  at  Imaa  aad  tfcaaeoaUe  htrlgoe  ahioad  in 
preference  to  coercive  meaaoies  or  open  war.  Thus  was  elabor- 
ated the  type  of  despot  which  attained  completeness  in  Gian 
Cilciizo  \'isconti  ancl  Lorcr^  0  de'  Mcdici.  No  longer  a  tyrant 
of  Ezzclino's  stamp,  he  reigned  by  imciiigence  and  terrorism 
masked  bLiieath  a  .Miiilo.  He  substituted  cunning  an<l  corruption 
for  violence.  The  lesser  people  tolerated  him  because  he  extended 
the  power  of  thdr  city  and  made  it  beautiful  with  public  buildinga. 
The  bouigediic^  protected  in  their  trade,  found  it  convenient 
to  support  him.  The  nobles,  turned  into  courtien,  placemen, 
diplomat iiti  and  am  of  affaiii^  ended  by  pcefcniag  hb  autho- 
rity to  the  altcnative  of  democntle  institutions.  A  lethargy 
of  well-being,  broken  only  by  the  pinch  of  t.^  j  itinn  for  w  jr  coiis, 
or  by  outbursts  of  frantic  ferocity  and  lust  in  the  icts  c^kuLiiiig 
tyTants,  descended  on  the  population  of  cities  which  had  bo.i.sicd 
of  their  freedom.  Only  Florence  and  Venice,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  jieriod  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  maintained  thefr 
republican  independence.  And  Venice  was  ruled  by  a  cieaa 
oligarchy;  Florence  was  passing  from  the  haada  of  facr  «Q|aNbS 
iato  the  power  of  the  Mediccaa  meichaata. 
.Between  the  year  1,10$,  whan  ChaNnI  V.  acttled  at  Ai^gnoa, 
and  the  year  1447,  when  Nichofaw  V.  ao'csublished  the  papacy 
upon  a  solid  basis  at  Rome,  the  Italians  approximated 


more  nearly  to  st-lf-govcrrirncnt  th.m  at  cmy  other  maUomwt 
epoch  of  their  history.  The  conditions  wliich  have 
been  described,  of  despotism,  mercenary  warfare 
and  bourgeois  prosperity,  determined  the  character  of 
this  epoch,  which  was  also  the  period  when  the  great  achievemenia 
of  the  Renaissance  were  prepared.  At  the  end  of  this  oentuy 
and  a  half,  five  principal  powers  divided  the  peninnda;  aad 
their  confederated  actioa  during  the  next  forty4va  yeaat 
(i447-i49>)  aerared  for  Italy  a  aeason  of  peace  and  bffflkat 
prosperity.  These  five  powers  were  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  the  republic  of  Florence,  the  republic  of  Venice 
and  the  papacy.  The  substtjucnt  events  of  Itaban  hiitory 
will  be  rendered  most  intelligible  if  at  this  point  wc  trace  the 
development  oC  thCM  five  caaHitBaBta  «f  ItaUaa  jmatacia 
separately. 

When  Robert  of  Anjou  died  in  1343,  he  was  succeeded  by  hil 
grsad-daughter  Joaa,  the  chUdlcia  wife  of  four  succesMve 
huAaads,  Andrew  of  Hungaiy,  Loob  of  Taraato,  _ 

James  of  Aragen  and  Otto  of  Bnaawick.  Charles  of 
Durazzo.  the  last  male  sdon  of  the  Angevinc  house  in 
Lower  Italy,  murdered  Joan  in  1382,  and  held  the  kingdom 
for  five  years.  Dying  in  13S7,  he  transmitted  Naples  to  his  .«on 
Ls-dislaus,  who  had  no  chJdrcn,  and  was  followed  in  1414  by 
his  sister  Joan  IL  She  loo.  though  twice  marred,  died  without 
issue,  having  at  one  time  adopted  Loub  IIL  of  Provence  and  his 
brother  Rent,  at  another  Alfonso  V.  of  Angon,  who  inherited 
the  crown  of  Sicily.  After  her  death  in  February  143s  the 
yngdom  was  fought  for  betweaa  Keai  of  Aaioa  aad  AlfonaOk 
sumamed  the  Magnanlraoas.  Reni  found  tttppettettaaieag 
It.i'.ian  prir.cei.  especially  the  Milanese  Vlsconti,  trim  hdped 
him  lo  assert  his  claims  with  arms.  During  the  war  of  succession 
which  ensued,  Alfonso  w.is  taken  [irisor.er  by  the  Cjcn-jcsc  licet 
in  August  1435.  and  waa  sent  a  prisoner  to  Fiiippo  Maria  at 
MHan.  Here  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  so  powerfully,  and  proved 
so  incontestably  the  advantage  which  might  ensue  to  the  Viaconti 
from  his  alliance,  if  he  held  the  regno,  that  he  oblalnad  hn 
ijriraia  and  ramgnhion  aa  Mag.  Fcooi  the  end  oltha  year  m3S 
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Mfonso  rcignc'l  alone  and  undisturbed  in  Lower  Ital/,  combining 
for  ihc  fir<il  time  since  the  year  1182  the  crowns  of  Sicily  and 
Naples.  The  former  he  held  by  inheritance,  together  with  that 
of  Aragon.  The  latter  he  considered  to  be  his  by  conquest. 
Tbad'ott,  trtca  be  died  ia  1458,  he  bequeathed  NepUs  to  his 
aitniil  eoa  FcfdloaiMl,  whBe  Skfly  ead  Artflon  peaed  together 
to  lb  brother  John,  and  so  on  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  The 
twenty-three  years  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  the  most  prosperous 
and  fplcndiil  period  of  South  Italian  history.  He  became  an 
Itali.in  in  taste  and  sympathy,  enlcring  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  Immanislic  ardour  of  the  cnrli'  r  Kcnai'^anic,  encouraging 
men  of  letters  at  his  court,  administering  his  kingdom  on  the 
principles  of  an  enlightened  despotism,  and  lendintUl  authority 
to  citabiish  that  equilibrium  io  the  pwiipwile  Vpeo  wfaicb  the 
politideiieotUtaiebdkTCd,  MA  witboutraMio,thatItaHao 
Jodependeoce  night  be  eeamd. 

'  Tbe  last  member  of  the  Vtsoontt  family  ol  whom  we  had 

occasion  to  speak  was  Azzo,  who  bought  the  city  in  ij.'S  from 
tfgg^^  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  uncle  I.ucchino  succcci3c<l,  but 
JUffMk  murdered  in  1349  by  a  wife  ag.iinst  whose  life  he 

had  been  plotting.  Lucchino's  brother  John,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  now  assumed  the  lordship  of  the  city,  and 
atendcd  the  power  of  the  Vieooiiti  over  Genoa  and  the  whole  of 
■ortb  Italy,  with  tbe  exceptlaB  cf  PiednM>nt,  Verona,  Klantua, 
Fenm  and  Venice.  Tbe  gtretnew  el  tbe  family  datea  fawn  the 
icigftof  tbiifnaiteiftiliHclate.  HedJedin  IJ54,  andMaherftage 
was  divided  between  three  members  of  his  house,  Mattco.Bemabd 
and  Galeazzo.  In  the  next  year  Maitco,  being  judgcl  incom- 
petent to  rule,  was  as-sassinatrd  by  onlcr  of  his  bnithrrs,  who 
made  an  cquni  partition  of  their  subject  cities— Bcrnabd 
residingin  Milan,  Galeazzo  in  Pavia.  Galca/.zo  was  the  wealthiest 
and  most  magnificent  Italian  of  his  epoch.  He  married  his 
dau^ter  Violante  to  our  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  son  Gian 
Galeano  to  a  dauber  of  King  John  of  Fianoe.  When  be  died 
Id  ijjfl^thbiaiDraolved  totewdtotlMdoiBafaeotdieVieooRti; 
mod,  nAh  tUiehlGGtbi  view,  he  plotted  and  executed  tbe  mnrder 
of  hts  track  VemabA.  Gian  Galeazzo  thus  became  by  one  stroke 
the  rrost  farmii!:iMc  of  hiili.in  despot's.  Imrnurcvl  in  hi^  c.n.lle  at 
Pavia,  act  u iniil.it  i  111;  wi  .ilili  \jy  ?y!>lcmatic  laxation.i!ul  mctliodical 
economy,  he  orR  Ln/c  l  the  mercenary  tro<ips  who  eagerly  took 
Krvice  under  so  goo*l  a  paymaster;  and,  by  directing  their 
o|>cralions  from  his  cabinet,  he  threatened  the  whole  of  Italy 
with  conquest.  The  bst  scions  of  the  Delia  Scala  family  still 
tcigned  in  Verona,  the  Last  Carraresl  in  Padua;  the  Estensi  were 
penrafol  in  Fcrrara,  the  Gonzaghi  in  Mantua.  Gian  Celcaxao, 
paithr  b]r  focee  and  partly  by  intrigook  dlicwdlted  thcM  nUnor 
dcspoU,  pnahed  hia  domfaiioa  to  tlw  vety  verge  of  Venice^  and, 
having  subjected  Lombardy  to  hb  sway,  proceeded  to  attack 
Tuscany.  Pisa  and  Perugia  were  threatened  with  extinction,  an>I 
Florence  <ireaded  the  advance  of  the  \'isconli  arms,  when  the 
plague  suddenly  cut  sliurt  his  career  of  treachery  and  conquest 
in  the  year  1401.  Seven  years  before  his  death  Gian  Gaicarm 
booght  the  title  of  duke  of  Mlbn  and  count  of  Pavia  fmn  the 
cnpevor  Weneeiiaue,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  aiming  at 
tlw  Mvereignty  of  Itaty.  But  no  wooer  was  he  dead  than  the 
— atlal  wcakneet  of  an  artificial  itate,  built  up  by  cunning  and 
per&Bous  policy,  with  the  aid  of  bought  troops,  dignified  by  no 
dynastic  title,  and  mnsolirfatcd  by  no  sense  of  loyalty,  became 
ap>parent.  Gian  Galcizio's  duchy  was  a  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  the  creation  of  a  scheming  intellect  and 
lawless  will.  When  the  mind  which  had  planned  it  was  with- 
drawn, it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  very  hands  which  had  been  used 
to  build  it  helped  to  scatter  its  fragments.  The  Viaoooti'a  own 
generals,  Facino  Cane,  Pandolfo  Mala  testa,  Jaoopo  del  Venue, 
Gabrioo  Foadulo,  Ottoboa  Teta^  sci2cd  upon  the  tynaayof 
tevenl  Lombard  chiea.  Ia  olhcn  the  petty  tyranta  whom  the 
Visconti  had  uprooted  rcappeMwL  The  Estensi  recovered  their 
grasp  upon  Fcrrara,  and  the  Gooxaghi  upon  Mantua.  Venice 
strengthened  herself  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  .Mps.  Florence 
reassumcd  her  Tuscan  hegemony.  Other  communes  which  still 
preserved  the  sliadow  of  indrj>cndence,  like  I'l  ruRia  and  Bologna, 
tBora  to  dream  of  wpuUican  freed«ia  nadcc  their 


own  leading  families.  Meanwhile  Gian  Galeizzo  had  left  two 
sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and  Fihppo  Maria.  Giovanni,  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  lust,  was  aasaiainated  by  some  Milanese  nobles  in 
141 3;  aiiid  now  Fitippo  act  about  rebuilding  liis  father's  duchy. 
Herein  be  waa  aided  by  the  troops  of  Fadao  Cane^  wbo,  dyiag 
opportnaely  at  tlui  period,  kf  t  coarfdeeaMe  veaUfc,  m  «cll> 
trained  band  of  mefoeoarfcs,  and  a  widow,  Beatiiee  4tt  Teadi. 
Filippo  married  and  then  beheaded  Beatrice  after  a  meek  trhd  tor 
adultery,  having  used  her  money  and  her  influence  in  reuniting 
several  subject  cities  to  the  crown  of  Milan.  He  subsequently 
!,|^nt  a  long,  suspicious,  secret  and  incomprehensible  career  in 
the  attempt  to  piece  together  Gian  Galeazzo 's  Lombard  state,  and 
to  carry  out  h^  schemes  of  Italian  conquest.  In  thiscadeavaof 
be  met  wilb  vigaceua  epponenta.  Venice  and  Florcooe,  ftnng 
in  ihtiliMiglfc^f  <bTirTfiwffiit  4*'gf"*^*t|  ffftrtd  it  delennined 
resistance;  nor  was  FlUppo  equal  la  ability  to  Us  father.  Hia 
infernal  cunlBgoften  daeated  Its  own  abn,  checkmating  Mm  at 

the  point  of  addevcmc nt  by  supprstions  of  duplicity  or  terror. 
In  the  course  of  Filippo's  wars  with  Florence  and  Wnice,  the 
f;reaic-5l  generals  of  this  .igc  were  formed — Franccsi  u  Carmagnola, 
who  was  beheaded  between  the  columns  at  \cnice  in  143*; 
Niccold  Piccinino,  wbo  died  at  Milan  in  1444;  and  Francesco 
Sforza,  who  survived  to  acise  Us  master's  heritage  in  uso.  Son 
of  Atteodolo  Sforsa,  tUi  FtaMcno  Noaived  tbe  band  of  Filippo% 
natural  daughter,  Btaaca*  as  a  icwaid  for  oaat  service  and  a 
pledge  of  tature  snpport.  When  tbe  Viteona  dynasty  ended  by 
the  duke's  death  in  1447,  he  pretended  to  espouse  the  canae  of 
the  Milanese  republic,  which  was  then  re-established;  bat  he 
played  his  cards  so  subtly  as  to  make  himself,  by  il-.c  lulp  of 
Cosimo  de*  Medici  in  Florence,  duke  de facto  if  not  d(  ;:ite. 
Francesco  Sforza  was  the  only  condotticru  among  many  aspii.ng 
to  be  tyrants  who  planted  themselves  firmly  on  a  throne  ol  first- 
rate  importance.  Onceseated  i.n  the  luchy  of  Milan,  he  displayed 
rare  qualities  as  a  lulcr;  for  be  not  only  catncd  into  the  apirit  of 
the  age^  whkh  required  humanity  and  cuhore  from  a  deapot* 
but  te  also  kBMrlWW  to  curb  bis  deain  for  territory.  Tbe  con- 
ception of  confederated  Italy  found  bi  Mm  a  \  igorous  supporter. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  Milanese  duchy  under  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti,  and  its  consolidation  under  Francesco  Sforza,  were 
equally  effectual  in  preparing  tlw  of  pSWCT  10  Wfaidl 

Italian  politics  now  tended. 

This  balance  could  not  have  been  eataUiabed  without  the  con- 
current aid  of  Florence.  After  the  cspulsion  of  the  duke  eC 
Athens  hi  t343i  iad  the  great  plague  of  ij4t,  the  Florentta* 
proletaiiato  nee  up  againat  the  amrchaot  princea.  TUa  inaur- 
gence  of  tbe  artlaana,  fai  a  lepubBc  wUch  bad  been  nawidtBeJ 
upon  eoooomical  principles  by  Giano  della  Bella's  constitution  of 
t}9>,  reached  a  climax  in  1378,  when  tbe  Ciompi  rebellion  {daced 
the  city  for  a  few  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Lesser  Arts.  The 
revolution  was  but  temporary,  and  was  rather  a  B.vmptom  of 
democratic  tendencies  in  the  state  than  the  sign  of  any  capacity 
for  govcmmint  on  the  part  of  the  working  dasics.  The  neces- 
sities of  war  and  foreign  aflairs  soon  placed  Florence  in  the  power 
of  an  oligarchy  beaded  by  the  great  Albissi  family.  They  fought 
the  battlea  of  the  republic  with  aacceas  a^iiiBt  the  VlaeoBli.  aad 
widely  extended  the  IhManlbM  doaaibi  owtr  the  TUaeaa  dtia. 
During  their  naaoa  of  aacendancy  Pisa  waa  enslaved,  and 
Florence  gained  the  acccis  to  the  sea.  But  throughout  this 
period  a  powerful  opposition  w.is  gathering  strength.  It  was  led 
by  the  Medici,  who  sided  with  the  common  people,  and  increased 
their  political  importance  by  the  accumulation  and  wise  employ- 
ment of  vast  commercial  wealth.  In  1435  the  Albizzi  and  the 
Medici  came  to  open  strife.  Cosimo  de'  Medid,  the  chief  of  tbe 
oppaaiiioin,  was  exiled  to  Venice.  In  the  next  year  he  1 
aHHimed  thepreaidency  of  the  democratic  paity.andfagrai, 
of  corrvptiuB  and  poptdarity-hunting,  uwuMned  with  tho 
patronage  of  arts  and  letters,  established  himself  as  the  real  but 
unacknowledged  dictator  of  the  commonwealth.  Cosinw  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  opposing  Fran* 
cesco  Sforza  in  Milan,  he  lent  him  his  prestige  and  influence, 
foreseeing  that  the  dynastic  future  of  his  own  family  and  the 
pacification  of  Ita^  might  be  aocured  by  a  balaaca  of  power  ia 
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which  Florence  should  rank  on  equal  terms  with  Milan  and 
Naples 

The  republic  of  Venice  differed  essentially  from  any  other 
tia  Italy;  and  her  hi&lury  was  so  separate  that,  up  to  this 
point,  it  would  have  beca  ncedktt  to  iotermpt  the 
■amtiw  by  tndag  it.  Vcaieeb  lioiMVi^4B  tk«  1 4th 
MBtny  ttak  feer  place  at  ImI  naaItaltopBMi«tttticqpMlitjr 
•t  lent  «hh  the  very  grcatcit.  TheoMiitlttttiailoftbcedBnWD- 
wcalth  had  slowly  matured  itscU  through  a  scries  of  revolutions, 
«'hich  confirmed  and  dctincd  a  t)'pe  of  singular  stability.  During 
tlic  cariiL-r  days  of  the  republic  ihc  doge  had  been  a  prince  elected 
by  the  people,  and  answerable  only  to  the  popular  assemblies. 
In  1032  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  a  senate,  called 
prtgadi;  and  in  117a  the  grand  council,  which  became  the  real 
■ovcfeign  o{  the  atAtc,  was  formed.  The  several  steps  whereby 
the  meBbcn  «( the  iitnd  couicU  tjuccaeded  in  cUmiiitliin  th« 
people  f ram  a  ihan  in  the  lOfenuneftt,  uid  i«d«diiff  Uw  doc* 
to  the  position  of  their  ornamental  representative,  caxmot  here 
he  described.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  these  changes  cul- 
minated in  1207.  "hen  an  :ict  was  puaed  lor  closing  the  grand 
council,  or  in  other  words  for  confining  it  to  a  fixed  number  of 
privileged  fami'.its,  in  whom  the  government  was  henceforth 
vested  by  hereditary  right.  This  ratification  of  the  oligarchical 
pifaKiple,  together  with  the  cstabliahmeat  in  X3I1  of  the 
OMUca  oi  Tea,  coaqdetad  tiMt  fuaana  caaatitutieB  which 
andsnd  till  the  eitiBclioBar  the  iipaUieiiB>797.  IfcaawUle, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Venice  to 
lefrain  from  conquests  on*  the  Italian  mainland,  and  to  confine 
her  energies  to  commerce  in  the  East.  The  first  entry  of  any 
moment  made  by  the  Venetians  into  strictly  Italian  affairs  was 
in  1336,  w  hen  ihc  republics  of  Florence  and  St  Mark  allied  ihcm- 
advc*  against  Maslino  dcUa  Scala,  and  the  latter  look  possession 
•C  Itevito.  After  this,  for  thirty  yeaft,  between  1353  and  ijSi, 
Venice  and  Genoa  coatcated  thcanpccnacy  «<  the  Mcdiienanean. 
Piia*a  maritine  powat  havinc  ban  atthnpiiihad  in  the  battle 
«(  Meferia  (1184),  llw  two  aiBvMBg  ii|wMIC8  had  no  rivals. 
They  fought  their  dod  out  opOB  the  Boiponn,  off  Sardinia, 
and  in  the  Morca,  with  various  success.  I-'rom  the  first  great 
encounter,  in  1355,  Venice  retired  wcll-nigh  exhausted,  and 
Genoa  was  so  crippled  that  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Visconti.  The  second  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  upon 
the  Adriatic.  The  Genoese  fleet  under  Luciano  Doria  defeated 
the  Venetians  off  Pola  in  1370,  and  sailed  without  opposition  to 
Cbioggia,  whkh  was  stormed  and  taken.  Thus  the  Venetians 
foand  themselves  hlnHrartrrl  in  their  own  lafoaoa.  Meanwhila 
•  fleet  waa  laiaed  for  their  nUef  by  Carlo  Zeao  In  the  Levant, 
and  the  admiral  Vittore  Pisani,  who  had  been  imprisoned  after 
the  defeat  at  Pola,  was  released  to  lead  their  forlorn  hope  from 
the  city  side.  The  Genoese  in  their  turn  were  now  blockaded  in 
Chioggia,  and  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  The  losses  of  men 
and  money  which  the  war  of  Chioggia,  as  it  was  called,  entailed, 
though  they  did  not  immediately  depreu  the  spirit  of  the  Genoese 
lepublic,  signed  her  naval  ruin.  During  this  second  straggle 
to  the  death  with  Gcaoa,  the  Veaetiana  bad  been  alio  aiMiiie 
vtektheOmaitalolPMhiBaadtheSealignaofVcnaa.  fiii4a<b 
after  the  extinction  of  these  princely  bouses  they  added  Venma, 
Vicenaa  and  Padua  to  the  territories  they  claimed  on  terra  firma. 
Their  career  of  conquest,  and  their  new  policy  of  forming  Italiun 
alliances  and  entering  into  the  management  of  Italian  affairs 
were  confirmed  by  the  long  dogeship  of  Francesco  Foscari  (1433* 
14  $7).  who  must  rank  with  Alfonso,  Cosimode'  Medici,  Francesco 
Sforza  and  Nicholas  V.,  as  a  joint -fotmder  of  confederated  Italy. 
When  CoBStantiaopk  fell  hi  us}i  Uwold  tka  bat  ween  Venice  and 
the  Eaitera  aoqilw  wm  broken,  and  the  now  entered  en  a 
wholly  new  phase  of  her  history.  KunVinf;  as  one  of  the  five 
Italian  powers,  she  w&s  also  destined  todefend  Western  Christen- 
dom against  the  endaadHDCBts  of  the  Tttrk  hi  Eanpe.  (See 
Venice:  History.) 

By  their  settlement  in  Avignon,  the  popes  relinquished  their 
protectorate  of  Italian  liberties,  and  lost  their  position  as  Italian 
potentates.  Wemi'k  revolution  in  Rome  (1347-1354).  and  his 
miMlihiiHiil  Tf  n  wruMfT  ^|rtn  a  fiiitMifit  frtrit,  hiW  rlmlM'. 


half  feudal,  proved  the  temper  of  the  times;  while  the  rise  of 
dynastic  families  in  the  cities  of  the  church,  claiming  tho  title 
of  papal  vicars,  but  acting  in  their  own  interests,  ^ 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Sec.  The  pre- 
datory expeditions  of  Bertraad  du  Poiet  and  Robert  of 
Geneva  were  as  ineSective  aa  the  dawanta  ol  the  amperara; 

■imI,  tlMMiili  th»  r«rrii,.«l  AllMwtM  e^mmuftmmmA  mmA 

llaidi  in  1364,  the  legates  who  resided  fai  thoae  dfttriets  were  net 

longabletoholdtlirm  ajr-^inst  their  despots.  At  last  Gregory  XI. 
returned  to  Rome;  and  Urban  VI.,  elected  in  1378,  put  a  final 
end  to  the  Avignonian  exile.  Still  the  Great  Schism,  which  now 
distracted  Western  Christendom,  so  enfeebled  the  papacy,  and 
kept  the  Roman  pontiffs  so  engaged  in  ecclesiaatical  disputes, 
that  they  had  neither  power  nor  leisure  to  occupy  theraaelvea 
seriously  with  their  temporal  ailairs.  The  threatening pcMMO 
of  the  two  priacdy  hona  ol  Orsini and  rolnnwa,  aliire  dangewwa 
as  frienda  or  foo*  taadaied  Roaae  an  anaab  leaidence.  Evea 
when  the  schism  was  nominally  terminated  in  1 4 1 5  by  the  cou  ncil 
of  Constance,  the  next  two  popes  held  but  a  precarious  grasp 
upon  their  Italian  domains.  Martin  V.  (1417-1431)  resided 
principally  at  Florence.  Kugenius  IV.  (1431-1447)  followed  his 
example.  And  what  Martin  managed  to  regain  Eugcivius  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  change  which  had  now  come  over  Italian 
politics,  the  desire  on  all  iid«B  for  a  acttlaOKnt,  and  the  gniwtag 
coBvictton  that  a  iedeiatioa  was  miiMaty,  proved  advaatmawa 
to  the  pop«  ai  WBrnaigu.  Thqr  gtadnaDy'entcnd  into  the 
spirit  of  their  afe,  aanimed  the  stjde  of  despots  and  made  use  of 
the  humanistic  movement,  then  at  its  height,  to  place  themselves 
in  a  new  relation  to  Italy.  The  election  of  Nicholas  V.  in  1447 
determined  this  revolution  in  the  papacy,  and  opened  a  period  of 
temporal  splendour,  which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the 
popes  as  sovereigns.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was  a  distinguished 
humanist.  Humbly  bom,  he  had  been  tutor  in  the  house  of  the 
Albtszi,  and  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Medici  at  Florence, 
where  he  imbibed  the  politics  together  with  the  culture  ol  the 
RenajaaiiBe«  Sooa  after  rTtnrrtnii  the  tiani  hafoaad  HinwH 
withont  a  rival  in  the  chard;  for  tie  scUsm  endedhyf^V.^ 
resignation  in  1440.  Nicholas fi.ted  his  rcFidcnrr  in  Rome,  which 
he  began  to  rebuild  and  to  fortify,  dcternaning  to  render  the 
Eternal  City  once  more  a  capital  worthy  of  its  high  place  in 
Europe.  The  Romans  were  flattered;  and,  though  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  republican  conspiracy,  Nicholas  V.  was  able 
before  his  death  in  1455  to  secure  the  modem  status  of  the  pontiff 
as  a  ^)kadid patron  and  a  wealthy  temporal  potentate. 

Ttali»  — ■  MM  ttir  ■  hrfaf  mn^r»  iiMiaiMHMlM>t .  XbehumaniStic 

Moroment  had  created  a  coonnoa  ealttne,  a  eoatuaoB 
and  sense  of  common  nationality.  The  five  great 
powers,  with  their  satellites— dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Urbino,  marquesses  of  Fcrraraand  Mantua,  republics 
of  Bologna,  Perugia,  Siena — were  constituted.  All 
political  institutions  tende<I  toward  despotism.  The  Medici 
became  yearly  more  indispensable  to  Florence,  the  BentivogU 
aalacratic  in  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  in  Perugia;  and  even 
waa  mlcd  hy  the  Petnwci.  But  this  despoUim  waa  of  i 
mUdtype.  The  priaees  were  Italians;  they  shared  the  eommoa 
enthusiasms  of  the  nation  for  art,  Iraraing,  literature  and  science; 
they  studied  how  to  mask  their  tyranny  with  arts  agreeable  to  the 
multitude.  When  Italy  had  reached  thi^  point,  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.  On  all  sides  it  was  felt  that  the  Italian 
alliance  must  be  tightened;  and  one  of  the  last,  best  acts  of 
Nicholas  V.'s  pontificate  was  the  appeal  in  i4S3  to  the  five  great 
powers  in  federation.  As  regards  their  common  opposition  to 
the  Turk,  this  appeal  led  to  notUng;  hot  it  macfcad  the  frawtb 
of  a  new  ItaBaa  ceascioaneN. 
Between 

1453  and  t4g2  Italy  continued  to  be  prosperous  aad 
tranquil.  Nearly  all  wars  during  this  period  were  undertaken 
either  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Venice  or  to  furl  her  the 
ambition  of  the  papacy.  Having  become  despots,  the  popes 
sought  to  establish  their  relatives  in  principalities.  The  word 
nepotism  acquired  new  dgnificance  in  the  reigns  of  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  Thoui^t  the  country  was  convulsed  by  no 

thoK  foctjr  ycaes  witocaced  a  tnly  appalltns 
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Ibcmim  af  poUtkal  crime.  Tb  i  priace  «m  Untunount  tQ 
^olag  iJieailulk  of  secret  compiiMyaiid  •SBatsinatioo.  Amng 
the  radtt  noteworthy  eumples  of  mkIi  Mttempts  may  bemeBtlaneil 

the  revolt  of  the  b^irons  against  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples  (1464), 
the  mur>!cr  of  Galcazzo  Maria  Sforza  at  Milan  (1476)  and  the 
plot  of  the  Pazzi  to  destroy  the  Medici  (1478).  After  Cosinio 
de'  Medici's  death  in  1464,  the  presidency  of  the  Florentine 
ICpoUk  puMd  to  his  son  Picro,  who  left  it  in  1469  to  hit  sons 
LorensoandCiuliaiio.  These  youths  assumed  tbe  style  of  princes, 
and  it  was  agiinst  their  lives  that  the  Pu/d,  witb  the  sanction 
of  SixtusIV^  aimed  their  blow.  Giuliano  was  mimkied,  Tatrom 
Mcaped,  to  tighten  his  grasp  upon  the  dty,  whidl  now  laved 
him  and  was  proud  of  him.  During  the  following  fourteen  years 
of  his  brilh'ant  career  he  made  himself  absolute  master  of 
Florence,  and  so  Diodificd  her  institutions  that  the  Medid  were 
henceforth  necessary  to  the  stale.  Apprehending  the  importance 
of  Iialian  federation,  Lorenzo,  by  his  personal  tact  and  prudent 
leadership  of  the  republic,  secured  peace  and  a  oomnon  btel- 
ligence  between  the  five  powen.  Hit  am  iaarfly  was  fortified 
by  the  nairiap  of  ilia  dangfaler  to  •  aan  «f  Innoceat  VUL, 
iriiicb  pcocttrad  Ida  aon  CiomiiBi^  alawaUoB  to  tbt  caidftialate, 
and  iavobcd  two  Medioaaa  papadaa  and  tte  IntoBa  dcpBMlnee 
of  Florence  upon  Rome. 

VI.  A^e  cf  Inujsions. — The  year  140s  opened  a  new  af;e  for 
Italy.  In  this  year  Lorenzo  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
_  the  vain  and  weak  Picro;  France  passed  beneath 

■frtiflM  personal  control  of  the  inexpenenced  Charles 
WK  VIII.;  the  fall  of  Granada  freed  Spain  from  ber 
cmbamssmenu;  Columbtia  dtscDvend  Anerica, 
dMlnyfag  the  commercial  sitpraiDacy  of  Vcniea;  laat,  but  not 
kaat,  Rodariio  Bomia  aaanad  tbe  Una  vltli  the  hmcm 
title  of  Atennder  VI.  tn  tMi  year  tlie  ahott-Bved  (ederatloa 

of  the  five  powers  w.is  shalicn,  and  Italy  was  once  more  dr.Tv.Ti 
into  the  vortex  of  European  alTuirs.  The  e\'ents  which  ltd  to 
tins  <ii  is'cr  may  be  briefly  told.  After  Galcazzo  Maria's 
assassination,  his  crown  passed  to  a  boy,  Gian  Galcazzo,  who 
was  in  due  course  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Naples.  But  the  govcmraeat  of  Milan  remained  in  the  hands 
of  this  youtli's  node,  Lodovico,  aumamed  II  Mo«k  Lodovico 
■caolvod  to  bcoana  duke  of  liilaa.  Hie  ki^  of  Nwfea  was 
Ua  natural  eneny,  and  be  had  canao  to  Ifapad  ikak  Ffero  de* 

Medici  miRht  alxmr!!  n  his  alliancCh  Fodfalf  biOHdt  ahoe, 
with  no  right  to  the  tide  he  was  bent  On  aelaing,  he  had  recourse 
to  Charks  VIII.  of  France,  whom  he  urged  to  make  go<kl  hi* 
claim  to  the  kitigJom  of  Naples.  This  claim,  it  may  be  said  in 
r*— rested  on  the  will  of  King  Rea£  of  Atijou.  After  some 
hesitation,  Charles  agreed  to  invade  Italy.  lie  crossed  the  Alps 
in  I4gs,  passed  through  Lombardy,  entered  Tuscany,  freed  Pisa 
fioa  the  yoke  of  Florence,  witaeiacd  the  eijMiliiaa  of  the  Medici, 
marched  to  Naples  and  was  crowned  thin  all  this  wftboot 
strikitij;  a  blow.  Meanwhile  Lodovico  procured  his  nephew's 
death,  and  raided  a  league  against  the  French  in  I/>mbardy. 
Charles  h'lnicd  back  from  Naples,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  Foniovo  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines.  He  made  good 
his  retreat,  however,  and  returned  to  France  in  149$-  Little 
remained  to  him  of  his  light  acquisitions;  but  be  had  convulsed 
Italy  by  this  invasion,  destroyed  her  equilibrium,  exposed  her 
mjljiMy— p**'!'T^|  'ftwinfffii.  and  ftyralnl  hrf  Tfrrlf** 
to  greedy  and  moK  pawnfiil  natkma. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  now  represented  by 
Ficdeiick,  a  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  returned  to  Naples.  Florence 
ItafeXK  n^^'lc  her&etf  a  republic,  adopting  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Venice.  At  this  crisis  she 
was  ruled  by  the  monk  Girolamo  Savonarola,  who  inspired 
the  people  with  a  thirst  for  freedom,  preached  the  necessity 
of  BefoniBtieat  and  placed  himaclX  in  direct  antagonism  to 
Ramei.  After  a  abort  but  eveatful  cawer^  tbehflaence  of  which 
WIS  long  effective,  he  kst  Us  hoM  tipon  the  dtiaens.  Aletaader 
VI.  procured  a  mock  trial,  and  his  enemies  burned  him  upon  the 
Pia'.za  in  t^oS.  In  this  year  Ix>uis  \II  succeeded  Charles  VIIT. 
uf>on  the  throne  of  France.  As  duke  of  Orleans  he  had  cert.ii:i 
claims  to  Milan  tim>ugh  his  graadmotber  Valmlina,  daufhta  of 


Ctaa  Oefcarxe,  the  tnt  dnhe.  Thi^  mtt  not  valid,  for  the 
investiture  of  the  dndw  had  been  graated  only  to  aaale  hein^ 
But  they  served  ea  a aaBdeBtpfcteat,ead  In  1499  Loniacatcrad 

and  subdued  the  Milanese.  Lodo\'ico  escaped  to  Gcrmaigp^ 
relumed  the  next  year,  was  betrayed  by  his  Swiss  rocrccnariea 
and  sent  to  die  at  Lochcs  in  France.  In  1500  Louis  made  the 
blunder  of  calling  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  help  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Granada,  the  French 
and  Spanish  kings  were  to  divi^  the  ipoiL  The  conciueat  was 
easy;  but,  when  it  came  to  a  piitiUoB,  Fffdinand  played  hie 
al^  fklie.  Ho  aade  UawU  aMpMMa  owes  the  Taw  SkiUea» 
wUdiheaowfcanflediiadersrai^ctoirB.  Ihtee y«ua kter, 
unlctsoned  by  this  experience,  Louis  signed  the  treaty  of  Blois 
(1504),  whereby  he  invited  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  aid  him 
in  the  subjugation  of  Venice.  No  policy  could  have  been  less 
far-sighted;  for  Charka  V,,  Joint  heir  to  Austria,  Buifundy, 
Castile  and  Aratoa^  the  fatwt  ofcnMiafaig  lival  ef  UnDea^ 
was  already  bom. 

The  stage  was  now  prepared,  and  all  the  actors  who  were 
dcttiaed  to  accompliib  the  ruia  of  Ita^  tfod  It  with  their  enaiea. 
^ehi,  Ftence,  Gemany,  wkh  their  Sato  aoilBarlia,  had  been 
summoned  upon  various  pretexts  to  partake  her  provincca. 
Then,  too  late,  patriots  like  MachiavelU  perceived  the  sukidal 
self-indulgence  of  the  past,  which,  by  substituting  mercenary 
troops  for  national  militias,  left  the  Italians  at  the  absolute 
discretioo  of  their  neighbours,  \\hatcvcr  p.irts  the  Italians 
themselves  played  in  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  ceatuty,  the 
game  was  in  the  hands  of  French,  Spaitish  and  Gewaaa  hiwadeta» 
Mcaawhile,  00  acheme  for  combination  afsiast  caamoo  lees 
aioaelBthepeBlBaah.  Each  petty  potentate  atrove  for  hie  owb 
privatoadeaatage  in  the  confusion;  and  at  thb  epoch  the  chief 
gains  aeeroed  to  the  papacy.  Aided  by  his  tenlble  eon,  Ceaavc 

Borgia,  Alexander  \1.  chastised  the  Komaa  Bobles,  subdued 
komagni  and  the  March,  threatened  Tuscany,  and  seemed  to 
be  upon  the  point  of  crcatinp  a  Central  Italian  state  in  favour 
of  Ills  progeny,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  150.^  His  conquests 
reverted  to  the  Holy  See.  Julius  IL,  his  bitterest  enemy  and 
powerful  successor,  eeatiaaed  Aleaender'a  policy,  bat  ao  kaBter 
in  the  interest  of  Ua  OWB  relatives.  It  beano  the  aahkr 
ambition  of  JaUoa  to  annadise  the  church,  aad  to  naaanaa 
the  protectorate  ef  the  ItaBan  people.  With  tUa  ehlcct,  hv 
secured  Emilia,  carried  hb  victorious  arms  against  Ferrara, 
and  curbed  the  t>Tanny  of  the  Baglioni  in  Perugia.  Julius  II. 
played  a  perilous  game;  but  the  stakes  were  high,  and  he  fancied 
himself  strong  enough  to  guide  the  tempest  he  evoked.  Quarrel- 
ling with  the  Venetians  in  ijoS,  he  combined  the  forces  of  all 
Europe  by  the  league  of  Cambray  against  them;  and,  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  1^  first  purpoae  of  humbling  them  evca  to  tha 
deat,  he  tsaed  raood  hi  isiev  uttcaed  hia  fanoua  leaohre  to 
expd  the  barbariaBB  froaa  Italy,  aad  pitted  the  Spaniarda 
against  the  French.  It  was  with  the  Swiss  that  he  hoped  to 
effect  this  revolution;  but  the  Swiss,  now  interfering  for  the  first 
time  as  principals  in  Italian  affairs,  were  incapable  of  mare  than 
adding  to  the  already  maddening  distractions  of  the  people. 
Formed  for  mercenary  warfare,  they  proved  a  perilous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  used  them,  and  were  hardly  less  injurious 
to  their  friends  then  to  their  foes.  In  i  si  a  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
liitweew  the  Fnach  tnepa  and  the  alUea  of  JaUue— Spaaiardi^ 
Veaetlaaa  aad  %m\m'  aaa  fought.  GaUoa  de  Fois  bon^  a 
doubtful  victory  dearly  with  hb  death;  and  the  alUcs,  tboa^ 
beaten  on  the  banks  of  the  Ronco,  immediately  afterwards 
expelled  the  French  from  Lombardy.  Yet  Julius  II.  had 
failed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  He  only  exchanged  one 
set  of  foreign  masters  for  ar.other,  an  1  iaij};l.t  ;i  m  w  l  arban-in 
race  how  pleasant  were  the  plains  of  Italy.  As  a  conscqticnce 
of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  the  Medid  relumed  in  1512  to  Florence. 

Whea  Leo  X.  ma  elected  ia  isi3.R«BeaBd  Fhveaoeniioiccd; 
but  Italy  had  abiepeie.  Loidi  XII.  had  leak  the  guae.  aad  th« 
Spaniards  were  triumpliant.  But  new  acton  appeared  upon 
ihe  scene,  and  the  same  oM  struggle  was  resumed  with  fiercer 
eruTKy.    By  ll'e  vitloty  of  Marignano  in  1515  Fr.mri'^  I.,  baviaf 

now  succeeded  to  the  Uixone  oi  i'rance,  regained  the  Milaacaib 
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and  broke  the  power  of  the  Swiss,  who  held  it  for  Maasimlllano 
il  jr/a,  llic  lituUr  duk.c.  L«o  tor  a  while  ri  lied  on  Francis;  for 
ibe  va^t  power  of  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  ihc  empire 
in  isi9t  M  in  I  ji6  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crowni  of  Spain 
and  Loiter  Italy,  threatened  the  whole  of  Eanpei  It  wm 
Leo't  Mtuie,  however,  to  be  inoonatant.  In  i$at  he  chamwl 
■idci,  allied  UmcU  to  Charles,  and  diad  «fut  hatflBt  Iktt  the 
imperial  troopa  had  again  expelled  Ike  Ftaidi  (ran  lllhn. 
During  the  next  four  years  the  Franco-Spanish  war  dragged  on 
in  Lombardy  until  the  decisive  balilc  of  I'.tvia  in  15^5,  wiiLn 
Francis  was  uktn  prisoner,  and  Italy  lay  open  to  ihc  Spanish 
armies.  Meanwhile  Leo  X.  bad  been  followed  by  Adrian  VI., 
and  Adrian  by  Clement  VII..  of  the  house  of  Medici,  who  had 
long  ruled  Florence.  In  the  reign  of  ihia  popa  Ffanda  was 
released  from  his  prison  in  Madrid  (t$26]l»  and  CkOMM  taped 
that  be  night  iliU  be  iiaad  in  the  Italian  imVimaancoMaterpoise 
to  Charki.  It  is  inpoMible  in  this  fUtn  to  ialow  tlte  tangled 
intrigues  of  that  pcnod.  The  year  *u  signalized  by  the 
famous  sack  of  Rome.  An  army  of  mixed  German  and  Spionish 
troops,  pretending  to  act  for  the  emperor,  but  which  may 
rathir  he  roKirdcd  as  a  vast  marauding  party,  entered  Italy 
undi  r  iluir  leader  T  rundsberg.  .Mtcr  his  death,  the  Constable 
de  fiourbon  took  command  of  them;  they  marched  alowly 
down,  aided  by  the  marquis  of  Fcrrara,  and  unoppoMd  bgr  the 
diika  of  UfbtiM>»  reached  Roawb  aod  took  it  by  aanil.  The 
caaatabia  ma  kiHed  in  ihn  fint  onalawgNt  Glancai  «aa  iin* 
priaoocd  in  the  castie  of  St  Angrlo;  Rome  waa  abandoned 
to  the  rage  of  30,000  ralBana.  As  an  immediate  result  of  this 
catastrophe,  Flun-ncc  sh<xik  of!  the  Medici,  and  rstaljli-lud  a 
republic.  But  Clement,  having  made  pc.scc  with  the  cmjKrur, 
ttirncd  the  remnants  of  the  army  winch  had  sacked  Rome 
agairtst  his  native  city.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  Florence 
fell  in  1530.  Alessandro  dc'  Medici  was  placed  there  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Civiti  di  Pcnna;  and,  on  his  murder  in  1537, 
Coainw  de'  Medici,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  ruling  house, 
fna  made  duke.  Aaing  aa  Meotanant  for  the  Spaniaids,  he 
anbaequenily  (1555)  Mbdned  Sieaa,  and  bcquoithed  to  bis 
dcscendanu  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 
,  VIL  Spanish- Austrian  Ascendancy. — It  was  high  time,  after 
Hwndt  of  Rome  in  15>;,  that  Charles  V.  should  undertake 
Italian  aflairs.  The  country  w.is  exp<i«^rd  to  anarchy, 
of  which  this  had  iKcn  the  last  and  nuist  dUgracc- 
ful  example.  The  Turks  were  threatening  western 
Europe,  and  Luther  waa  fafhrning  GtOMiqr* 
the  ticnty  of  Barcelona  in  1539  tho  pope  and  coiptMv  made 
tenna.  By  that  of  Cankay  In  tha  tame  year  Franca  nHnqoisbed 
Italy  to  Spahi.  ChailcathHiattafailtho|nrtolGcBM,aBdoa 
the  5th  of  November  met  OumtA  VIL  at  Bologltt.  He  there 
received  the  ini[>erial  crown,  and  wmmoncd  the  Itali.in  princes 
for  a  settlement  of  all  disputed  dainis.  Fraiuesco  Sfor/a,  the 
last  .iiui  childless  heir  of  the  ducal  house,  was  kit  in  Milan  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1535.  The  republic  of  Venice  was 
teapectcd  in  her  liberties  and  Lombard  territories.  The  Fste 
fandly  received  a  confirmation  of  their  duchy  of  Modena  and 
Hania^  and  were  biveitad  In  their  fief  of  Fcrrara  by  the  pope. 
The  Biarquessate  of  llanttia  via  made  a  diicfay;  and  Florence 
was  seoired,  as  «c  liave  aeen,  to  tlie  MedkL  Tha  great  gainer 
by  this  settlement  was  the  papacy,  v^hich  held  the  most  sulv 
stantial  Italian  province,  toftcthcr  with  a  prcstiRC  that  raised 
it  far  above  all  rivalry.  The  rest  of  Italy,  however  [urccllcd, 
henceforth  became  but  a  dependence  upon  Spain.  Charles  V., 
it  must  be  roaicmbcrc<l,  achieved  his  conquest  and  confirmed 
kia  authority  far  less  as  emperor  than  as  the  heir  of  Castile  and 
AiagOD.  A  Spanish  viceroy  in  Milan  and  another  in  Naples, 
supported  by  Rome  and  by  tiie  minor  jwinoes  who  followed  the 
pohcy  dictated  to  them  fram  Madrid,  were  wflohnt  to  preaerve 
the  whole  peninsula  in  a  state  of  aomiiolcnt  inglofious  servitude. 

From  1330  until  1796,  thai  l»,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Italians  had  no  history  of  ihcir  own.  Their  annals 
are  filled  with  records  of  dynsstic  changes  and  redistributions  of 
territory,  conscquert  upon  1  r<  alies  signe<l  by  forei>;ii  powers,  in 
Uw  aellkment  of  quarrels  which  no  wise  concetoed  the  people. 


Italy  only  too  often  became  the  theatre  of  desolating  and  dis- 
tracting wars.  But  these  wars  were  fought  for  the  most  part 
by  alien  armies;  the  poinu  at  issue  were  decided  beyond  the 
AJpa;  the  fains  accrued  to  vayal  families  whose  names  were 
unpronoonoenblc  by  aouthem  feoogues.  The  afiain  of  Eunpe 
during  the  yeais  when  BahdMig  and  Boofbon  fbit^t  their 
domestic  hattlm  with  the  blood  of  noble  races  may  teach  gravo 
lessons  to  all  tlioughtfal  men  of  our  days,  but  none  bitterer, 
none  fraught  with  more  ins  ilting  recollections,  than  to  the 
Uali.m  [K-opIc,  who  were  hng.i;lcd  over  like  dumb  driven  cattle 
ill  the  marl  <if  chatTcrinp  kings.  \Vc  cannot  v.hoUy  :  fquit  the 
Italians  of  their  share  of  blame.  When  they  might  have  won 
national  independence,  after  their  warfare  with  the  Swabian 
emperors,  they  let  the  golden  opportunity  slip.  Panpeicd  with 
ooauocrcial  prosperity,  aaten  to  the  ooce  irilh  inte^nthan 
rivalries,  thqr  whwittad  to  daipol%  lenouneed  the  nse  of  arms, 
and  oCeredthemsdm  in  the  hour  of  need,  defenceless  and  dis> 
united  to  (he  shock  of  puissant  natfOM,  TIttt  they  h.id  created 
modern  civili/jiion  f^T  Euro|ie  avtRed  them  nothing.  Italy, 
intellectually  first  among  the  [K-opk-,,  was  now  ]K)litically  and 
practically  last;  and  nothing  to  her  historian  is  more  heart- 
rending than  to  watdtthegMdoalaitiBictbttof  hcrqdritintUa 
age  of  slavery. 

In  1534  Alcasandro  Famcse,  who  owed  Ids  dsvation  to  Idl 
sister  Giidia,  one  of  Alexander  VL'a  nustBnaa,  took  the  tiara 
witbthetitlaoflhdiiL  Xtnaahb  ambitlen'  to  ■ 
create  a  dndiyfbr  Idl  iunlly;  and  with  this  object  be  ^TS" 
gave  Pamna  and  Fkcensa  to  his  son  Pier  Lutjn.  After  paut  n 
much  wr-ingling  bttwcrn  the  Frcnrh  and  Sp.mtsh 
I)arti(  tlic  duchy  v\'as  confirmed  in  i  ^,S6  to  OitavianO  Famese 
and  his  ton  .Mcssandio,  belter  known  a.s  I'hihp  II. 's  funeral, 
the  prince  of  I'arma.  Alcssandro's  descendants  reigned  in  Parma 
and  riacenza  till  the  year  1731.  'I'aul  III.'s  pontificate  was 
further  marked  by  important  changes  in  the  dniicfa,  all  of  which 
confirmed  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  Rome.  In  1  j|o  this  pope 
approved  of  Leyola'a  foundation,  and  aeoMed  ^  powcrfnl 
militiaof the Jcanit  order.  TheInqniaftionw8sesta1)HAed«il& 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  Italy,  and  the  prc$s  was  pl.aced  undCT 
its  jurisdiction.  Thus  free  thought  rcceivc^J  a  check,  by  wllich 
not  only  fccle^iastical  but  political  tyrants  knew  how  to  profit. 
Henceforth  it  was  imix)ssiblc  to  publiih  or  to  utter  a  word  which 
might  oflcnd  the  despots  of  church  or  state;  .md  the  Italians 
had  to  amuse  their  leisure  with  the  polite  triflings  of  academics. 
In  1545  a  council  was  opened  at  Trent  for  the  reformation  eC 
church  disdplioe  and  the  pmnidguion  of  orthodox  doetrino. 
The  daauM  el  thia  oomaH  Aflnad  Roman  CathoBAm  agrinst 
the  Reformation;  and,  vide  Mbig  to  regenerate  morality, 
they  enforced  a  hypocritfeatotnervnnce  of  public  decency.  Italy 
to  outer  view  put  forth  blossoins  of  lu  etic  rnd  liy<.tcrifal  piety, 
though  at  the  core  her  clergy  and  her  ali^^^.H^acy  were  nujie 
corrupt  than  ever. 

In  1556  Philip  II.,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  Charles  V., 
became  king  of  Spain.  He  already  wore  the  crown  of  the  INao 
Sicilies,  and  ruled  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  the  next  . 
year  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles,  was  elected  cm-  fffr 
pcror.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  not  entirely 
abandoned  thdr  claims  on  Italy.  Ghn  PSetto  Cani^  who 
was  made  pope  in  1555  with  the  name  of  fttd  IV.,  en- 
deavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  papal  policy  of  leaning  upon 
France.  He  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guifc  lo  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  ss  Charles  of  Anjou  hail  Wen  summoned  by 
his  predecessors.  But  smh  srhnnis  w^n-  row  obsolete  and 
anachronistic.  They  led  to  a  languid  lingering  Itillm  campaign, 
which  was  settled  far  beyond  the  Alps  by  Philip's  \ittorics  over 
the  French  at  St  <>Mntin  and  Gtavclincs.  The  peace  of  C&tean 
Camhreris,  rilfoed  In  tsM,  Mt  the  Spadah  monarch  undisputed 
lord  of  Italy.  Of  free  eamaMOirrallba  tfaecc  new  sarvived  only 
Venire,  which,  together  with  Spain,  achieved  for  Europe  the 
victory  of  I-epanto  in  iS73!  Genoa,  which,  after  the  inrfTeciual 
Flcschi  rcvohilion  in  tjt?.  aboflc  licnealh  the  ruk"  of  the  great 
Doria  family,  and  held  a  ftel.le  ^\\:\y  in  Cur-iica;  and  the  tWO 
insignificant  republics  of  Lu^ca  and  San  Marino. 
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Hm  (ottiK  bope  of  Ilaljr,  hamntt,  was  Krawtsg  fa  « teoMle 

and  hitherto  neglected  comer.  Emmanuel  Philibcrt,  duke  of 
Savoy,  represented  the  oldest  and  not  the  lca<>t  illustrious  reigning 
house  in  Europe,  and  his  dcsccndints  were  dc-siincd  lo  ac  hieve 
for  Italy  the  independence  which  no  other  power  or  prince 
had  given  her  aiooe  the  bll  flC  iBdctt  Kooe.  (See  Savov, 
House  or.) 

Wbeo  Eounanuel  Philibert  succeeded  to  his  father  Charles  III. 
in  lus,  fet  mt  4  duk*  wdwot  a  diicby.  But  ihe  princes  of 
tlielio«i0«f  Sttray*<>B*>so»<il«inion;aiid  what  Eammitl 
nOilMrt  iMt  as  tovetditt  he  ngfiatd  as  capufai  «l  adwattm 
in  tlie  service  of  his  cousta  Phffip  U.  The  tiesty  of  Clt«ra 
Cambrcsis  in  ISSOi  *nd  the  evacuation  of  the  Picdmontcw  ciiiL-i 
held  by  French  and  Spanish  troops  in  1574,  resicicd  hii  stjic. 
By  removing  the  capii.al  from  Chambiry  to  Turin,  he  complcictl 
the  traiuformjtion  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  from  liurgundian  into 
Italian  sovereigns.  They  still  owned  Savoy  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
plains  of  Brcssc,  and  the  maritime  province  of  Nice. 

Kmmanuct  rhititiert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
Emmaniici  who  narricd  Catherine,  •  daufhter  of  Phil^  U. 
Ho  seised  the  fiist  opportunity  of  anaexins  Sshisso,  wUdi  had 
been  lost  to  Savoy  in  the  last  two  tdsns.  and  renewed  the 
disa.strous  policy  of  his  grandfather  Charles  IIL  by  invading 
Geneva  and  threatening  Provence.  Ilcnry  IV.  of  France  forced 
him  in  1601  to  relinquish  lircsse  and  bis  ISurgundian  possessions. 
In  return  he  »,as  allowed  to  licep  Saluzzo.  All  hoi)C4  of  conquest 
on  the  transalpine  side  were  now  quenched;  but  the  keys  of 
Italy  had  been  given  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy;  and  ihdr  attention 
was  still  further  cooccntisted  upoo  Lombard  conquests.  Charles 
EoubuimI  aoir  attaaiptcd  the  acquisition  of  Montfenat,  which 
ma  soon  to  bccono  vacaat  hy  the  death  of  Franoesm  fionsags, 
who  held,  it  together  with  Mantua.  In  order  to  secuic  this 
territory,  he  went  to  war  wiih  Philip  III.  of  Spabi,  and  allied 
hims-cU  with  Venice  and  the  (iri.j)ns  lo  expel  ihc  Spaniards  from 
the  Valtelline.  When  the  m.ili.  hm-  of  ihc  GonMga  f.imily  expired 
in  1627,  Charles,  duke  of  N'cvers,  cl.iimcd  Mantua  and  Muntferrat 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  duke.  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  now  checkmated  by  France,  as  he  had  formerly 
bean  by  Spain.  The  total  gains  of  all  his  strenuous  endeavours 
amounted  to  tha  acquisitioa  of  a  lew  plaoea  on  tlie  bofdcts  of 
Hoatfenat. 

Not  only  the  Gonzagas,  but  several  other  andcflt  dneat 

families,  died  out  about  the  date  which  we  have  reached.  Hie 
Bxilmv  legitimate  line  of  the  Esteri  .i  e:n'.i-4l  in  l  S<)~  by  the 
itoaor  death  of  .Alfonso  II.,  the  U'.l  duke  of  1  triAr.i.  He 
•M*»f«>  left  hii  domains  to  a  natural  rel  iiive,  Ces,irc  d  llslc, 
who  would  in  earlier  days  have  inherited  without 
dispute,  for  liastardy  had  been  no  bar  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  Estc  pedigree.  Urban  VIII.,  however,  put  in  a  claim  to 
Fcrrara,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  recognixcd  a 
papal  fief  hi'  1530.  Ccsate  d'£ste  had  la  oaotcM  hiflSicU  with 
Modcna  and  Reggio,  whera  Ui  dcsccndaaia  nelBBrid  aa  dukca 
till  1794.  Under  the  same  pontlfl,  the  Holy  See  absorbed  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  the  last 
leprcscntaiive  of  Monicfeltto  and  DclKi  Rovirc.  Tin-  jvopcs 
Were  now  m.islrrs  of  a  fine  and  compact  tenilory,  embracing 
no  inconsii'.i  r.iMe  fKriiuti  of  t  ojr.Uis  Matilda's  legacy,  in 
addition  to  i'ippin's  donation,  and  the  patrimony  of  St  IVier. 
Ueanwluie  Spanish  fanaticism,  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots 
in  Frmnoe  and  the  Catholic  poUgr  of  Austria  combined  to 
stimgthcn  their  authority  aa  poatiffs  Utban's  predeceiaor. 
Hid  v.,  advanced  so  far  aa  to  CMaid  Ma  ipirilHal  juiisdictioB 
over  Venice,  which,  up  to  the  date  of  bb  dcctlon  (1605),  bad 
resisted  all  encroachments  of  tin-  Holy  Sro.  W  nirr  offered  the 
single  instance  in  Italy  of  a  nau>jii>!  church.  Ihc  republic 
managed  the  tiilies,  and  the  clergy  aLknow  leJ^^ed  no  chief  above 
their  own  patriarch.  Paul  V.  now  forced  the  \e:ielians  to 
admit  bis  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  but  tliey  refused  to  readmit 
the  Jesuits,  who  h.t<l  been  cxpilled  in  1606.  This,  if  we  do  not 
count  the  prodamaiiun  of  James  I.  of  England  (itet),  was  the 
•arliat  iastanco  ol  tho  order's  banishmeat  fsooi  a  state  where 
It  bad  proved  dith>yal  to  the  conunoawtalth. 


Vtailoe  rspldly  detWlwrf  thno^hoat  tbe  tTtli'  ccntuiy.  TIte 

loss  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  Eg>i>t  and  the 
I>evant,  together  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  o^j^ 
the  s<-a-roi;lc  to  the  Indies,  had  dried  up  her  chief  •/ i'«aOe 
source  of  wealth.  Prolnngr<!  w.irfare  with  the  Olto- 
mans,  who  forced  her  to  ,ib  i[i'ii/n  Candia  in  1660, 
as  they  had  robbed  her  of  Cyprus  in  1570,  still  further  crippled 
her  ICMORCS.  Yet  she  kept  the  Adriatic  free  of  pirates,  notably 
by  aoppnssing  the  son>fobben  called  Uscocchi  (1601-1617). 
BialiitabMd  boaclf  in  the  leataa  lilaads,  and  in  i68«  added  one 
moee  to  the  series  of  victotiaaa  cpbodsa  wbidi  reader  her  annals 
so  mnaatte.  In  that  year  TVaocesco  Morosini,  upon  whme 
tomb  we  stiti  may  read  the  title  Peloponnesiacus,  \^re-i'ed  the 
whole  of  the  Morea  from  the  Turks.  But  after  his  death  in  1715 
the  republic  rcl.ixed  her  hold  upon  hh  conquests.  The  Wnctian 
noblci  abandoned  themselves  to  indolence  and  vice.  Many  of 
ihcm  fell  into  the  slough  of  pauperism,  and  were  saved  from 
starvation  by  public  doles.  Though  the  signory  still  made  a 
braws  sbov  upon accsakns  of  parade,  it  was  clear  that  the  stato 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  aad  sinkinf  into  the  deciephude  of  dome. 
The  Spanish  iwewaidiy  at  the  same  epoch  dwindled  witk 
apparently  less  reason.  Phi1i;>'-i  Austrian  Sttcosssors  reduced 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  Kuropcan  power.  This  decline  of 
vigour  was  fell,  with  tht-  ciiNtom.iry  clTccts  of  discord  and  bad 
government,  in  Lt).'  it  It.ily.  'I  he  rcvu!t  of  Masaniello  in  Naples 
(1647),  followid  Ijy  ntitllions  at  I'-ikTmo  and  Messina,  which 
placed  Sicily  fur  a  whUc  in  Ihe  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  (i676> 
167S)  were  symptoms  of  prosressive  anarchy.  The  populatioay 
ground  down  by  prcpostctooa  taaes,  iU-used  as  only  the  subjscia 
of  Spaniards,  Turks  or  Deiihana  are  baodlsd.  rase  la  bHod 
aaa^peration  against  thslr  oppesssow.  It  iahapOHMeioattadi 
pditical  tmportaaoe  to  these  levolatfcwe;  aor  dfal  tfacy  bring 
the  people  any  appreciable  good.  The  destinies  of  Italy  were 
decided  in  the  cabinets  and  on  the  battlefields  of  northern 
Europe.  A  Bourbon  at  Vcn>aille5,  a  Hal»burg  at  Vienna,  or 
a  thickdippcd  Lorraincr,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  wrote  oS 
province  against  province,  regarding  not  the  populatioaa  wbo 
had  bled  for  him  or  thrown  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 

Thii.  inglorious  and  passive  chapter  of  Italian  history  is  con- 
tinued to  (he  date  of  the  French  Revoiutioo  with  the  records  of 
three  dynastic  wui«  the  war  of  the  Spanish  aococssion, 
the  war  of  the  Fnliih  iiiwrsdna,  th>  war  of  the  Aitrian 
succession,  foUewcd  by  three  Earopcaa  treaties,  " 
whiih    brought    them    respectively   to  diplomatic 
termi.-atioiss.    It.ily,  handled  and  rchandled,  settled  and  re- 
settled, ujxjn  each  of  iheic  oicjsions,  changed  masters  without 
caring  or  kttowing  what  befell  the  principals  in  any  one  of  tlie 
disputes.    Humiliating  to  human  nature  in  general  as  are  the 
annals  of  the  i8th<entury  campaigns  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
point  of  view  from  which  they  appear  in  a  light  so  tragi-comic 
as  from  that  afforded  by  luWan  hittoiy.  Theajraiaaofaettfav 
oatloas  by  the  eaia  win  the  vfaw  «f  esttlfaif  the  qoamis  of  ft 
few  reigning  hOMSSS  was  reduced  to  absurdity  when  the  pSOplak 
as  in  these  cases,  csKie  to  be  partitioned  and  r  ifhsnttd  irithent 
the  a^s.crtion  or  negation  of  a  single  pthldple  aflectfalS  llicii 
intercitj  or  rousing  their  emotions. 

In  1700  Charle;.  II.  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Austri.in 
family  in  Sjiain.  Loui*  XIV.  claimed  the  throne  for  Thilip, 
duke  of  .\njou.  Charles,  archduke  of  Attstria,  opposed 
him.  Tbe  dispute  was  fought  out  in  Ffamders;  bat  ^^^f^ 
Lombardy  felt  the  shock,  as  usual,  of  the  FtCBCh  aad  SnT* 
Avstdsa  dyaastisa.  The  French  anics  were  noie 
than  once  defeated  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  drove  theaa 
out  of  Italy  in  1707.  Therefore,  in  the  jKace  of  Utrecht  (1713), 
ihc  services  of  the  house  of  S.ivoy  had  to  be  duly  recogni^d. 
Victor  Amadous  11.  received  Sitily  with  ihe  title  of  king.  Mont- 
fcrrat  and  Alessandria  were  added  to  bis  northern  province, 
and  his  state  was  recognized  as  independent.  Charles  of  .Austria, 
now  emperor,  took  Milan,  ^laniua,  Naples  and  Sardinia  for  bis 
portion  of  the  Italiail  ^oil  Philip  founded  the  Dourbon  Fioa 
of  Spanish  kinc^  naooadng  in  Italy  ell  that  his  Hebsbois 
ptadaosMoia  had  ytiaadp  DiscBBteaied  with  this  dtetaotieB 
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of  the  Sjunjsh  hcrii.iRc,  Philip  V.  married  Klisabetta  Farnesc, 
hrircss  to  the  last  duke  of  Parma,  in  1714.  lie  hoped  to  Kcurc 
this  duchy  for  his  soa,  Don  Carlos;  snd  Elisabetta  further  brought 
villi  her  •  claim  to  the  graad-duchy  oi  Tuicsny,  which  would 
•00a  become  vacant  by  the  death  ol  Gtan  Gastone  de'  McdicL 
Mttt  this  marriage  Philip  broke  the  peace  o(  Evnpc  by  invading 
aurilBia.  The  QuadriT|i<wAHiinfrwsiofmed,aod  the  new  king 
of  Stdly  was  pudAod  far  Ida  tdfipaMd  adlwmwe  to  PUiii  V. 
by  the  forrccl  exchange  of  Sicily  for  the  blond  o(  Sardinia. 
It  was  iKus  that  in  1720  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  the  regal 
title  which  it  bore  until  the  dtcl.iralion  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
in  the  last  century.  Victor  Amadeus  11. 's reign  wasof  Rrcatimport- 
•nce  in  the  history  of  his  state.  Though  a  despot,  as  all  monarchs 
were  obliged  to  be  at  that  date,  he  reigned  with  prudence, 
probity  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  took  public 
out  Q<  Uw  bMidi «[  the  Jcnita,  vlikb,  for  tlie  fatme 
it  of  maalteHi  In  hit  donriiiioiii,  was  a  tuemm 
of  incalculable  valtic.  The  duchy  of  Savoy  in  his  days  became 
a  kingdom,  and  Sardinia,  though  it  seemed  a  poor  exchange  for 
Sithv,  was  a  fir  liss  perilous  [)osscssion  than  the  larger  and 
wcilihicr  iilanil  would  have  been.  In  1730  V'ictor  Amadcus 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Em:nanuel  III.  Repenting 
this  step,  be  tubsequenlly  attempted  to  legain  Titrin,  but  waa 
inpiiMMd  Id  tk»  CMde  «l  Klwili»  wben  h*  cBiBd  Ui  d^s 
in  t7)t. 

■Bto  W»  qC  tte  WMh  gawtiw  wtilf h  mrm  ttluiliaJ  gwope 
il  oabr  iaportant  te  Italian  IriMiy  becMM  tke  treaty  of  Vienna 
la  t7j8  settled  the  Asputed  affitlrt  of  the  duchies 

of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Tl.c  duke  Antonio  Farnese 
died  in  17^1;  Ihe  Kr^fxl  ^lul^f"  Gian  Gastone  dc' 
Mr-Ill  i  (Hi  .t  in  17  57.  In  I  tic  durhy  of  Parma  Don 
Carlos  had  already  been  proclaimctl.  Hut  he  was  now  transferred 
to  the  Two  Sicilies,  while  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of 
Haifa  ThcreM,  look  TUscaiqr  and  Panna.  MOan  and  Mantua 
Rfliained  in  the  haadi  «f  tht  AuOlnm,  On  thla  occulan 
Charles  Enmaauel  acqdicd  Taitaan  tad  Nomn. 
WoTM  complicaltoiM  ensued  for  the  ftaHant  when  the  emperor 
father  of  Maria  Theresa,  <l!cd  in  1740.  The  three 
branrhc5  of  the  Hourlnin  hf>uw,  ruling  in  France, 
Spain  and  the  Sicilies,  joined  with  Prussia,  Bavaria 

  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  despoil  Maria  Theresa 

of  her  heritage.  Lombardy  was  made  tbr  seat  of  war; 
•ad  here  the  iting  of  Sardinia  acted  as  hi  aome  aeatrthe  arbiter 
of  the  litnatioii.  After  war  hrako  out,  he  changed  lidci  and 
Npported  the  Hab>bini>Lflmfan  party.  Al  Ibat,  in  174s,  the 
Sardinians  were  defeated  bjr  the  French  and  Spanbh  troops. 
Hut  Francis  of  Lorraine,  elected  emperor  in  that  year,  sent  an 
army  to  (he  king's  support,  which  in  1746  obtained  a  signal 
victftry  over  the  Bourbons  at  Piaccn/a.  Charles  Emmanuel  now 
threatened  Genoa.  The  Austrian  soldiers  olready  held  the  town. 
Sat  tlw  citizens  expelled  them,  and  the  republic  kept  her  inde- 
pendence. In  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  which  pvt  an 
end  t«  the  War  of  the  Auitfian  Succenioa,  once  moie  mUvided 
Italy.  PamatPIaoenaaandCaaatallawmromcdintoadadqr 
for  Dor  Philip,  brother  of  Oiartes  HI.  of  the  Two  Skflles,  and  ion 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Charit  -,  TIT  v.  .is  rr;nf:rmed  in  his  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  ,\u5trian>i  kept  Milan  and  Tuscany.  The 
duchy  of  Modcna  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  French. 
So  was  Genoa,  which  in  1755,  after  PaoU's  insurrection  against 
the  misgovcmmcnt  of  the  icpohilc,  oedcd  her  dd  domalD-cf 
Corsica  to  Fiance. 

From  the  date  of  thii  Mttteneat  vatH  1791,  Italy  enjoyed  a 
period  of  repoK  and  fotcroal  amdioralion  under  ^rr  numerous 
Pffffy^  paternal  despots.  Tt  became  the  fashion  during  these 
Asar  forty-four  years  of  r  tn  encourage  the  industrial 
T"*^  populatinn  and  to  ex[Krinientalize  in  economical  re- 
forms,  rhi'  Austrian  Kovernment  in  Lombardy  under 
Maria  Theresa  w  .-15 1  haracterizcd  by  improved  agriculture,  regular 
administration,  order,  reformed  taxation  and  increased  educa- 
tion. A  considerable  amount  of  local  antenooiy  wasallowed,  and 
dependence  on  Vienna  was  very  slight  and  not  faluome.  The 
Bobica  and  the  deigy  were  rich  and  htflucntial,  httt  iept  in  order 


by  the  civil  power.  There  was  no  feel ing  of  nationality,  but  the 
people  were  prosperous,  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  were 
placidly  content  with  the  eiisting  order  of  things.  On  the  death 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  1 780,  the  cnperar  Jooeph  U.  instituted  much 
wider  reforms.  Feudal  privileges  were  done  awqr  wilh»  dciical 
inBuencc  diminished  and  many  imrntitfrire  and  coHwents  aq>> 
prrwed,  the  ciindasl  hiw  aendand  awe  fciiaiaBi  and  torture 
aholiJifd  hitgcly  as  a  ttsnlt  of  O.  Beeeaila^  famous  pamphlet 
Da  ddiUi  t  dtlU  pent.  At  the  same  time  Joseph's  adminiMration 
was  more  arl)itrary,  and  local  autonomy  was  to  some  extent 
curtailed.  His  anli-clcrical  laws  pnxluecd  stjinc  ill-feeling 
among  the  more  devout  part  of  the  population.  On  the  whole 
the  Austrian  rule  in  prc-revolutionary  days  was  beneficial  and 
far  from  oppressive,  and  helped  Lombanhr  to  lecowcr  fiom  the 
iU-eflects  of  the  Spanish  dominatkn.  It  did  Bttk  for  the  I 
edacatlon  of  the  people,  but  the  aaaw  ctHiefaa  aitfto  1 
IcM  to  an  the  Buropeaa  governments  of  the  day.  The  emperor 
Francis  L  ruled  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  by  lietitenants  until 
his  death  in  1765,  when  it  was  given,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  second  son,  Peter  Leopold.  Tl)c  reign  of  lh:5  duke  was  long 
remembered  as  .1  period  of  internal  prosperity,  wi^e  legislation 
and  important  public  cntcrprist'.  Leopold,  among  other  useful 
works,  drained  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  rcntorcd  I h(»c  fertile  upland 
plains  to  agricnltnie.  In  1790  he  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and 
kit  T^Hcaay  to  Us  son  Ferdinand.  The  kingdom  o<  Sstdfaia 
was  adndaiMaad  rngm  rimBar  principles,  hat  with  leM  of 
geniality.  Chaihs  &nmsnud  made  his  will  law,  snd  erased  the 
remnants  of  free  instituttona  from  his  state.  At  the  same  time 
he  wisely  followe*!  his  f.ither's  policy  with  regard  to  t.Iui  .nioii  and 
the  church.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  s:ii<l  ot  a  king 
who  incarnated  llie  stoli<l  absolutism  of  the  [x-ricxl.  From  this 
date,  however,  wo  arc  able  to  trace  the  rcviv.al  of  independent 
thought  among  the  Italians.  The  European  ferment  of  ideas 
which  preceded  tlie  French  RevdatioQ  espwiicd  itadi  ia  axa 
like  Alfieri,  the  fierce  denooBcer  «f  tycBBts^  Beocaria,  die  phBi^ 
•opher  of  criadnal  jtulninidence^  Voha,  the  phyiidst.  and 
numerous  poHlieal  eeonomists  of  INucany.  Moved  partly  by 
external  influences  and  partly  by  a  slow  intern.a]  reawakening, 
the  people  was  preparing  for  the  efforts  of  the  loth  century. 
The  papacy,  during  this  period,  had  to  reconsider  the  quisliun  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  made  thcntsclves  universally  odious,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  France  ami  Spain.  In  the  |MMifkate  of 
Ckment  XIII.  they  ruled  the  Vatican,  and  almeat  sneccedcd  in 
embroiling  the  {Mpe  with  the  ooaeertcd  BomIiob  peteatatei  el 
Europe.  His  saoeessor,  Clement  XIV.  wppwed  the  order 
altogether  by  a  brief  of  1 773.  Q.  A. 

D.  Iult  w  nx  NsfouEONie  Piaioo^  1796-1814 

The  campaifrn  of  ijr/)  wliich  li-d  to  the  awakening  of  the 
Italian  people  to  a  new  consciousness  of  unity  and  strength  is 
detailed  in  the  article  Katoik  ic  CiUtPAICNS.  Here  we  can 
attempt  only  a  general  survey  of  the  events,  political,  civic  and 
•octal,  which  heralded  the  Risorpmento  in  ita  filSt  phase.  It  Is 


deiinUe  hi  the  first  place  to  realise  the  csaditioa  «f  Iti^y  at 
the  time  whea  the  inaptlon  of  the  Ftanch  aad  the  eaipahion  ef 


the  Aust  nans  opened  up  a  aew  poHticil  virta  for  that  eppffwud 

and  divided  people. 

For  many  generations  Italy  had  been  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Bourbons    The  decline  of 
French  influence  al  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  i^if^^ 
kft  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons  without  „fthr'^ 
aerious  rivals.  The  fonner  possessed  the  rich  dachies  frca,i> 
of  Milan  (including  Mantua)  and  'nucaqy;  while  a^**^ 
through  a  marriage  allianee  wMi  the  boose  of  Este 
of  Modcna  (the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  marricfi  the  heiress 
of    Modcna)  its  influence  over   that    diirliy    \i.as  supreme. 
It    also    l-,..t!    a    ffw    fu-:<    in    I'i"lri',cini    .md    in  Genoese 
territors'.    By  r  urryinp  her  daiiRhtcr,  Maria  Amelia,  to  the 
young  duV  e  <if  I'.inr  .1.  .iml  another  danghtCT,  Maria  Carolina, 
to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Maria  Theresa  ceBsdi'dated  Habsbag 
inlhence  in  the  north  and  smith  of  the  peninsula.  TheSpaafah 
BoBilions  hdd  Nspks  and  Sicily,  as  weD  as  the  dady  of  r 
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of 


n;l;"il  over  I;>y  I  he  house  of  Savoy,  and  comprising 
rit-dniont,  llic  i'Al  of  S.iiiii:il.i  aiid  iioiiiiiiaily  Savoy  and  Nice, 
thoui^h  I  he  Ivm  )  proviiiLe^  last  namtd  had  virtually  been  lost 
to  the  nmn.inliy  since  ihc  campaign  of  lyg.i.  Kqually  extensive, 
but  le&s  in.|xut.int  in  the  political  sphere,  were  the  Papal  Slates 
•nd  Venetia,  the  former  torpid  under  the  obscuruitist  rule 
9t  pope  and  cardinals,  the  latter  enervated  by  lunuy  and  the 
poli^  ol  wunan^  coaiphhtnce  kog  punutd  bgr  d«|»  aad 
conadL  Tbe  indent  rival  of  Venter,  Genet,  likieiriK  fiur 
fooe  in  decline.  Tbe  small  states,  Lucca  and  San  Marino, 
eooipleted  the  map  of  Italy.  The  worst  Rovemed  pan  of  the 
peninsula  w.is  the  south,  where  fi-ud.dLsm  lay  heavily  on  the 
cnllivators  and  corruption  jKrvadcd  all  ranks.  Milan  and 
Piedmont  Avtre  ccniparatiMly  vtil  povcrncd;  but  repugnance 
to  Austrian  rule  in  ilie  former  ca^c,  and  the  contagion  of  French 
jMoUnical  opinions  in  ihc  latter, brought  ihoee popidnlioiis into 
bambig  boitiiitjr  to  the  rukn.  The  democmtk  pNfMfindi, 
whUk  «it  ptmniting  nil  the  lni|e  tammit  the  pewBiait,  tliai 
led  to  the  formation  d  and  povetful  clnbs  uid  secret 

todeties;  and  the  throne  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  of  tbe  house 
of  Savoy,  toon  began  to  totter  under  the  blows  dtlivcred  1j>  ihc 
I-rciuh  troopsat  the  mountain  barriers  of  his  kincdom  and  under 
the  insidl<n!s  a55.au]ls  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  Turin.  I'lollinf; 
was  rife  at  Milan,  as  also  at  Bologna,  where  the  memory  of  old 
Ubertles  predisposed  men  to  cast  off  clerical  rule  and  led  to  the 
fint  riling  on  behalf  of  Italian  liberty  in  the  year  1794.  At 
Palermo  the  Sicilians  strug^ed  hard  to  eiUUIih  a  republic 
in  place  of  the  odimis  government  of  an  alica  djUMMy. 
Theanatheinasof  tbe  pope,  tbe  bravery  of  Flednontcte 
and  Austrians,  and  the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain 
failed  to  keep  the  league  of  Italian  princes  against 
France  intact.  The  grand-dukc  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  of  tlie 
Kuropkcan  sovereigns  who  made  peace  with,  and  recognized 
the  Frcncli  repidilic,  early  in  1705.  The  first  fortnight  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  o(  1796  detached  Sardinia  from  alliance 
v.i.ii  Austria  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
for  the  young  Cocucan  "  liberator  "  greatly  helped  hi* , 
Two  nwatlM  later  FcidiiHuid  of  Naples  sought  for  an  aimbtice, 
tbe  central  duchies  were  carily  overrun,  and,  early  in  1797, 
Pope  Pius  VL  was  fain  to  sign  terms  of  peace  with  Bonaparte 
at  Tolentino,  practically  ceding  the  northern  part  of  his  state?, 
known  as  the  Legations.  1  be  surrender  of  the  last  Hab&burg 
Stronghold,  Mantua,  on  the  2nd  of  I-'cbruary  1797  left  the  tcid 
dear  for  the  erection  of  new  political  institutions. 

Already  the  men  of  Reggio,  Modena  and  Dologna  had  declared 
for  •  denociatic  policy,  in  which  feudalism  and  derical  rule 
■bould  have  no  place,  and  in  which  manhood 
tofHiNr  frtth  other  lights  promised  by 
B^p^lmi.    to  the  men  of  Milan  in  May  1 796,  should  form  theltasls 
of  a  new  order  of  things.    In  taking  this  f-'.cp  the 
Modencscand  Komagnolshad  the  encourngcniciU  of  Hoiuiiaiie, 
despite  the  orders  v.l'.icii  the  I'rcnih  iliu  uury  ient  lo  him  in  a 
C0ntrar>'  sense.    The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  assembly 
•t  Modena  which  abolished  feudal  dues  and  customs,  declared 
lar  manhood  sufiragc  and  established  (he  Cispadane  Republic 
(October  1796). 

The  doM  of  Bcoapartels  victorious  cwnpnign  against  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  1797  enabled  him  to  mature  those  designs 

rcs[Ki:tinc  Wnice  which  arc  rlclailed  in  the  article  NapolF-ON. 
On  a  far  hi^lu-r  level  was  hii  conduct  towards  the  Milanese. 
While  the  French  directory  saw  in  that  provime  little  more 
than  a  district  which  might  be  plundered  and  bargained  for, 
Bonaparte,  though  by  no  means  remiss  in  the  exaction  of  gold 
and  of  artbtic  treasures,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
republic.  During  his  sojourn  at  the  castle  of  Montebello  or 
Uombdlo,  near  Milan,  he  commissioned  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  northern  Italy  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constllutfon  and 
lilt  of  reforms  for  that  provinec.  Mcanv.hilc  he  look  care  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  the  Italian  Jacobins  and  to  encourage 
the  Moderates,  v.ho  wire  Livnurable  lo  the  I  retiili  connexion 
aa  promisiaf  a  guarantee  against  Austrian  domioaiioa  and 


intemi]  aaardiy.  tfe  sonmied  op  hii  eondnct  In  the  letter  of 

the  8th  of  May  1797  to  the  French  directory,  "  1  cool  tkakSt 
heads  here  and  warm  the  cool  ones."  1  he  Ttanspadanc 
Republic,  or,  as  it  was  soon  called,  the  Cisalpine  J^jji''' 
Republic,  began  its  organized  life  on  the  9lh  of  July  Hrpabtc 
1797,  with  a  brilliant  festival  at  Milan.  The  constitu- 
tion was  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  dizeclory,  and, lest  there 
should  be  a  majority  of  clerical  or  Jacobinical  dipaties.  the 
Fcencb  Republic  thtongh  iu  gcDeial, 
and  appothtcd'the  list  deputlea  aad  admfainiatoia  of 
new  government.  In  tbe  same  miHith  it  was  joined  by  tha 
Cispadane  Republic;  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (October  17,  1797),  while  fatal  to  the  jiolitical  life 
of  Venice,  awarded  to  this  now  considerable  state  the  Vcneti.m 
territories  west  of  the  river  Adigc.  A  month  later,  under  llie 
pretence  of  stilling  the  civil  strifes  in  the  Valtclline»  Bonaparte 
absorbed  that  Swiss  district  in  the  Cisalpine  Repiiibik*  adrfcb 
thua  iodttded  all  the  laada  batvaaa  Coom  aad  VaaoM  on  the 
Bortk,aBdlUBdBloiiihaaaatk 

Early  in  the  year  1798  the  Austrtana,  b  pursuance  of  the 
scheme  of  partition  agreed  on  at  Campo  Formio,  entered  Vo&ica 
ami  bruufiht  loan  end  its  era  of  independence  which 
had  lasted  some  1 100 years.   Venice  with  its  mainland  ^^^09 
territories  east  of  the  Adigc,  inclusive  of  Istrla  am' 


Dalmatia,  went  lo  the  Habsburgs,  while  the  Venetian 
isles  of  the  Adriatic  (the  Ionian  IsU^)  and  the  Venetian  fleet  went 
to  strengthen  France  for  that  eastern  expedition  on  which 
Bonaparte  had  dieady  set  his  heart.  Venice  not  only  paid  the 
costs  of  the  tsar  to  th«  two  chid  belligerents^  Inl  her  naval 
icaources  also  helped  to  laundi  the  young  gencid  on  his  career 
of  eastern  adventure.  Her  former  rival,  Genoa,  had  also  been 
compelled,  in  June  1797,  to  bow  before  the  young  con<iueror, 
and  had  undergone  at  his  hands  a  remoikllingon  the  lines  already 
followed  at  Milan.  The  new  Genoese  republic,  French  in  ail 
but  name,  was  renamed  the  Ligurian  Republic. 

Before  he  set  sail  for  Egypt,  the  French  had  taken  poa 
of  Rome.  Already  masters  of  the  papal  fortress  of 
they  began  openly  to  challenge  the  pope's  authority 
at  the  Eternal  City  itadf.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then 
French  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  encouraged  demooatic 
manifestations;  and  one  of  ihem,  ot  the  close  of  1797, 
led  10  a  srufTle  in  v.hikh  a  French  general,  Duphot,  w.T'i  llllci]. 
The  French  directory  at  once  ordered  its  general,  lierlhicr,  to 
march  to  Rome:  the  Roman  deimfctals  proclaimed  a  republic 
on  the  15th  of  February  1798.  and  on  their  invitation  Berihicr 
and  his  Uoops  marched  in.  The  pope,  Pius  VI.,  was  forthwith 
baled  away  lo  Siena  and  a  year  later  to  Valence  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  died.  Thna  fdl  the  temporal  power.  Tba 
"  UbetateiB  "  of  Rome  thcnopoa  proceeded  to  phiader  tha  dtjr 
in  a  way  wUdi  brotigkt  thane  oa  tbdr  cause  aad 
(perhaps  not  wholly  dwerved)  «n  the  gaaenl  left  la 

Massena. 

T  hese  events  brought  revolution  to  the  gales  of  ihe  kingdoBB 
of  Najilcs,  the  worst -governed  part  of  Italy,  where  the  b<x>rish 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.  (t/  ri  laizorone,  he  was  termed), 
and  his  whimsical  consort,  Maria  Carolina,  scarcely 
held  in  check  the  discontent  of  their  own  aobjccts.  A  British 
fleet  under  Ndsoa,  sent  lato  the  Meditensnean  in  May  1798 
primarily  for  thdr  defence,  cbedunated  the  designs  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt, and  then,  returning  to  Naples,  encouraged  that  court 
to  adopt  a  spirited  policy.  It  is  now  known  that  the  influence 
of  Nelson  and  of  the  British  ambass.idor.  Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton, 
and  I-ady  Ilamilion  precipitated  the  rupture  between  Nar>!cs 
and  France.  The  results  were  disastrous.  Tbe  Nca|x)liian 
troops  at  first  occupied  Rome,  but,  being  badly  handled  by 
their  leader,  the  Aust  rian  general.  Mack,  they  were  soon  1 
in  (light i  and  the  Repuhlicaa  tnopa  under  Ceaeiaf 
Championnet,  after  crushing  the  stubborn  rcsbtaace 
of  the  bi.'aroni,  made  their  way  into  Naples  and 
proclaimed  the  Parlhcnopaean  Republic  (January  J^, 
1799).  The  NiafMsliian  Dimocrats  cho?c  five  of  their  leading 
men  to  be  directors,  and  tithes  and  feudal  dues  aad  custooM 
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were  abolished.  Much  good  work  was  done  by  the  Republicans 
during  their  brief  tcMireof  powcr.but  it  soon  cane  to  anend  owinc 
to  the  course  ot  evenU  whkb  favoured  a  reaction  -giTT"*  France. 
Hie  dirccton  o(  Paria,  aot  content  with  overruaningaBd  phmdcr- 
im  SwilMdaad,  had  «iitnif«l  Ganmo  acniiment  in  many  ways. 
FuitlMr,  at  the  dose  of  17^  they  viitually  compelled  the  young 
king  Sf  Sardinia,  Charles  Emmanuel  [V.,  to  abdicate  at  Turin. 
He  retired  to  ihc  isbnd  of  Sardinia,  while  the  French  dcapoiltxl 
Piedmont,  tlicrtLy  aiKiing  fuel  to  the  rcsentaiMt llfid|)nnwing 
againit  them  in  every  part  ol  Europe 

The  ojuomc  of  it  all  w.is  the  War  of  the  Second  Coalition, 
in  which  Russia,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Naples  and  aomc 
secondary  suics  of  Germany  took  part.  Hie  Incursion 
of  aa  AuUro-Roadan  aimy,  led  by  that  atnaoe  but 
nngnetk  hchig,  Sttvarar,  decided  the  campaign  in 
northern  Italy.  The  French,  poorly  handled  by  Sch^rcr  and 
Serurier,  were  everywhere  beaten,  especially  at  Magnano  (.\pril 
S)  and  Caiiano  (A|>ri]  :-;).  Milan  and  Turin  fell  before  the 
allies,  and  Morcau,  who  tcx>k  over  the  command,  had  much 
ditliLulty  in  making  hii  way  to  iho  Gcnwic  coast  line.  There 
be  awaited  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  with  the  array  of  Naples. 
That  geactal*  Championnct's  succeaaor,  had  been  compelled  by 
theae  Rvcncs  aod  by  the  thraateaiag  pmrnoe  of  Nebon'a  fleet 
to  eviciMM  NafilBi  tod  ccBlial  Ita^.  In  many  paru  the 
BMima  aad  tewMfalfc,  mnftd  by  the  licence  of  the  French, 
hang  «■  hia  flank  and  tear.  The  republics  set  up  by  the  French 
aft  Napha,  Rome  and  MiL.n  cull.i|.s...l  as  M^on  .1$  the  l-'rcnch 
I  retired;  and  a  rc.i  ti.tn  infa\our  of  rlrricai  and  Austrian 
set  in  will)  Rn.u  violence.  For  the  cvmis  vUiich  then 
1  at  Naples,  so  compromising  to  the  reputation  of  NcUon, 
aee  Nelson  and  Naples.  Sir  VViliiam  Ilamilion  was  subse- 
quently recaUed  in  a  manner  doady  resembling  a  disgrace,  and 
his  place  was  takes  bgr  PagM.  wha  bchawed  with  aaoia  dignity 
and  tact. 

Meanwhile  Macdonald.  after  straggling  through  ceatial  Italy, 

had  defeated  an  Austrian  force  at  Modcna  (June  11,  1704), 
but  Suvarov  was  aljlc  by  swift  movements  utterly  to  overthrow 
him  at  the  Trchbia  (June  17-iq).  The  wreck  of  his  forrc 
drifted  away  helplessly  toward*  Genoa.  A  month  later  the 
ambitious  younu  general,  Joubcrt,  who  took  over  Moreau's 
command  and  rallied  part  of  .MacdonaUI's  following,  was  utterly 
routed  by  the  AiHtio-Russian  army  at  Novi  (August  15)  with 
the  hm  of  i|.eeo  nen.  Joubcrt  perished  in  the  haUle.  The 
gMwhif  Metioa  between*  Austria  and  Rnah  led  la  die  transfer- 
Caee  of  Savaiov  and  his  Russians  to  Switaerland,  with  results 
«4licb  were  to  be  fatal  to  the  allies  in  that  quarter.  But  in  luly 
ibe  Aostrian  succcs'^cs  continued.  Melas  defeated  Championnct 
aearConi  on  the  4th  of  Xovcmber;  and  a  little  later  the  French 
garrisons  at  Ancoua  and  Coni  surrendcrctl.  The  tricolour, 
wfaicfa  floated  triumphantly  over  all  the  strongholds  of  Italy 
early  in  the  year,  at  its  close  waved  only  over  Genoa,  where 
Maaaina  prepared  for  a  stubborn  defence.  Nice  and  Savoy 
alao  aeoBMd  at  the  OMacy  of  the  invaden.  Ereiywhere  the  old 
Older  of  thiagi  was  restored.  The  death  of  lha  a0Ml  Pope 
Pius  VI.  at  Valence  (August  29.  lyqo)  deprived  the  French  of 
vfaataver  advantage  they  had  hopK-d  to  pain  by  dm^ng  him 
into  exile;  on  the  i^ih  of  March  1800  the  conclave,  assembled 

In  grr  Iter  security  on  the  island ofSaaGiai|io at  Vcoicebilacted 

a  iicvi-  pontiff,  I'ius  V'H. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Bonaparte  relumed 
from  Kgypt  and  l.inclcd  at  Frfjus.    The  contrast  presented  by 

his  triumphs,  whether  real  or  imaginary, to  the  reverses 
camp»iga  g^f^f^  (jj^  armies  of  the  Fieoch  diiecloiy,  was 
MMMmgm,  fsUd  to  that  body  and  to  popular  iattf  lotions  in  Flnnce. 

After  the  coup  d'flct  of  Brumaire  (November  1  ytfq)  he, 
aa  Ftflt  Conaul,  began  to  ort^anize  an  expedition  against  the 
Austrians  (Russia  haviiLg  now  retired  from  the  coalition),  in 
northern  Italy.  The  e.iin[i.ii;.;n  lulminating  nt  Marengo  was 
the  result.  By  that  tr;  injih  i>luc  10  Drs.nx  and  Kellcrmann 
rather  than  directly  to  him).  Bonaparte  consolidated  his  own 
position  in  France  and  again  laid  Italy  at  hii  feel.  Hie  Austrian 
feaeiai,  Melaii  signed  aa  araaisiica  whereby  ho  waa  to  leliN 


with  bis  army  beyond  the  river  Mincio.  Teo  days  caifieff 
namely  on  the  4tb  of  June,  Massiiut  had  baCB  wmptBwi  hf 
hunger  to  capitaiau  at  Gcooa;  but  the  ancoeia  at  Maieata» 
folkwad  ap  hf  that  of  MacdiMald  in  north  Italy,  and  Moiaaa 
at  HaheaOadca  (December  3,  iSoo),  brought  the  emperor 

Frands  to  Sue  for  peace  which  was  finally  concluded   

at  Luiicville  on  the  oth  of  February  i.toi.  The  tSSlSfc 
CLvilpinc  and  I.igurian  Republics  (reconstituted  soon 
.Uu  r  .M.irrngu)  were  reLogiii/ed  by  Austria  on  condition  that  they 
were  independent  oi  Fr.ince.  The  rule  of  Pius  VII.  over  the 
Papal  Sutes  was  admitted;  and  Italian  affairs'  were  arranged 
much  aa  they  were  at  Campo  Fonaio:  Modena  and  TUsoiqr 
DOW  reverted  to  Frendi  ooaliiN.  their  fanner  ndeitbcingiMomised 
compcnsatioa  hi  GatataaiyL  Naples,  easily  worsted  liy  the  Ftandi; 
under  Mkillis,  kft  the  British  alliance,  and  made  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Florence  (March  iSoi),  agreeing  to  uiih.lraw  her 
troops  from  the  Papal  Stales,  to  cede  riombino  and  ilie  I're?idii 
(in  Tuscany)  to  France  and  to  f  lose  her  [lorls  to  Brlii.^h  bhiii'i  and 
commerce.  King  Ferdinand  alxi  bad  to  accept  a  French  garrison 
at  Taranto,  and  other  points  in  the  south. 

Other  changes  took  place  in  that  year,  all  of  them  in  favoar 
of  France.  By  rpB^fllw  and  secret  bargaining  with  the  COOTt 
of  Madrid,  Bonaparte  praaucd  the  cession  to  Ftaoce  j 
of  Louisiana,  bi  North  America,  and  Parma;  while  1 
the  duke  of  Parma  (husband  of  an  infanta  of  Spain)  IfAmwt 
was  promoted  by  him  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now 
renamed  the  kingdom  of  Ftruria.  riedniont  wjs  deeiareil  to  be 
a  military  division  at  tlic  disp^  s.il  of  France  (.\ptil  21,  i8oi); 
at.d  on  the  21st  of  September  1  >o  .\  Honapartc,  then  First  Consul 
(or  life,  issued  a  decree  for  its  definitive  incorporation  in  the 
French  Republic.  About  that  time,  too,  Elba  fell  into  Ihahaada 
of  NapdcoB.  Piedmont  was  Ofgaaiscd  ia  sbt  departownts  OB 
the  model  of  those  of  Fiaact,  anda  awnber of  Frendi  veterans 
were  settled  by  Napeleoa  In  and  near  the  fortress  of  Alessandria. 
Besides  copying  ihe  RottUrt  habit  of  planting  military  colonir!*, 
the  First  Consul  imitated  the  old  cnnqucrors  of  the  world  by 
extending  and  completing  the  road-sysiem  of  his  ou(i>ir;g 
districts,  especially  at  those  iniportant  p.i-^'- the  Mont  L'enis 
and  Simplon.  fic  greatly  improved  the  rough  track  over  the 
Simplon  I'as^,  «>  that,  when  finished  in  1807,  it  was  practicable 
for  artillery.  Milan  was  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Foro  Buonaparte  and  the  completion  of  the 
catbedial  added  dignity  to  the  Lombard  capUaL  ThcCorniche 
road  was  improved;  and  puhHc  works  in  various  parts  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics  attested 
the  foreslj^t  and  wisdom  of  the  great  organiser  of  industry  and 
quickcncr  of  human  energies.  The  universities  of  Favia  and 
Bologna  wore  reopened  and  made  great  progress  in  this  time  of 
peace  an<l  grow  ing  f)ros[>crity.  Somewhat  later  the  I'avia  canal 
was  begun  in  order  to  connect  Lake  Como  with  the  Adriatic 
for  barge-traliic. 

The  pctaonal  aaure  of  the  tie  binding  Italy  to  France  anas 
illustnuad  by  a  curious  biddcat  of  the  trinter  of  igo*-i8as. 
Bonapaita^  now  First  Consul  for  life,  fdt  strong  enough  to  impose 
his  will  on  the  Cisal^rfne  Republic  and  to  set  at  defiance  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  tnaty  of  Luntville.  On  the  pretext  of 
consolidating  lliat  :i  |Vj|;lic.  he  invited  450  of  it*,  leading  mm  to 
come  to  Lyons  to  a  (omulla.  In  reality  he  and  his  agents  had 
already  provided  for  the  passing  of  proposals  which  were  agree- 
able to  him.  The  deputies  having  been  da/zlcd  by  fetes  and 
reviews,  Talleyrand  and  Marescalchi,  ministers  of  foreign  aSainS 
at  Paris  and  Milan,  plied  them  with  hints  as  to  the  coufia  tabs 
followed  by  the  MMalto;  and,  despite  the  rage  el  the  moia 
democratic  at  their  nnmher,  everything  corresponded  to  the 
wishes  of  tha  First  Coniul.  It  remained  to  find  a  chief.  Very 
many  were  in  favour  of  Count  Mclzi,  a  Lombard  noble,  who  had 
been  chief  of  tin-  exrcaiive  at  Mil.in;  but  .ngain  Talleyrand  and 
French  agents  to  work  on  behalf  of  their  master,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  elected  presi'lent  for  ten  years.  He  accepted 
that  office  because,  as  he  frankly  informed  the  deputies,  be  had 
found  no  one  who  "  for  his  services  rcndcted  to  hb  country. 
Us  aatboeity  with  the  pcaple  and  his  sepaiatloa  baai  party 
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has  deserved  such  an  oflfice."  Mclei  was  elected  vice-president 
with  merely  honorary'  (uoctioiw.  The  const  it  ui  ion  comprised  a 
consultii  charged  with  executive  duties,  a  legislative  body  of 
150  members  and  a  court  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
fundamental  bws.  These  three  bo<Jics  were  to  be  chosen  by 
three  electoral  colleges  coi^i&iing  of  (a)  landed  proprietors, 
(i)  kunfid  men  ud  dencat  (c)  ncrehaats  aad  ttwkn^  JnoUinc 
thor  aeadoM  Uaaiatf  tt  UBn,  Bobgu  ud  Amete  vc 
spectivdy.  In  practice  the  eonnilla  could  override  the  le^^ 
laturc;  and,  as  the  consuUa  was  little  more  than  the  organ  of 
tin-  president,  the  whole  constitution  may  be  pronounced  as 
autocratic  as  that  of  France  after  the  changes  brought  about 
by  Bonaparte  in  August  1802.  Finally  we  must  note  that  the 
Cisalpine  now  took  the  name  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  that 
by  a  concordat  with  the  pope,  Boiuparte  regulated  its  relations 
to  the  Holy  See  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the 
tuaout  French  conooRlat  pcomidgated  at  Easter  1801  (sec 
CoHOraMl).  U  loaaJn  l»  mU  that  the  LSgunw  Republic 
■ad  lh»t  of  Lacca  icmodelltd  thdr  oonotf tatioii*  id  a  way  wow- 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  Cisalpine. 

Bonaparte's  ascendancy  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  Many  of 
Iboltalians  retained  their  enthusiasm  for  democracy  and  natior.al 
.  independence.  In  1803  movements  in  these  directions 
^jJJ^  look  place  at  Rimini,  Brescia  and  Bologna;  but  tlicy 
were  sliarply  repressed,  and  most  Italians  came  to 
•Oquiesce  in  the  Napolcoruc  suprcmac>'  as  inevitable  and  indeed 
konefidaL  The  complete  diacqgacd  ahowa  by  Napoleoa  for  ooa 
of  the  diief  oonditiom  of  the  ticaty  of  ImMSib  (Pebnaiy 
l8oi)-~that  stipulating  for  the  independence  of  the  Liguriaa 
and  Gsalpine  Republics— became  more  and  more  apparent 
every  year.  Alike  in  political  and  commercial  atTairs  they  were 
for  all  practical  purposes  dependencies  of  France,  linally, 
after  the  proLlaination  of  the  French  empire  (May  18,  1.S04) 
Napoleon  proposed  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  over  the  Italian 
state,  which  now  took  the  title  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  Joseph 
dedining,  Napoleon  finally  dedded  to  accept  the  crown  which 
Mdsi,  Mamcikhi,  Scrbdioni  and  othen  begged  him  to  assume. 
Accofdi]i|br<oatbe  e6th  of  May  tlosiiatheotthedialat  Milan, 
he  ctowned  hlmidf  with  the  IroB  aowa  of  the  old  Lombard 
Icing*,  using  the  traditional  formida,  "  God  gave  it  me:  let  him 
beware  who  touches  it."  On  the  7th  of  June  he  appointed  his 
step-son,  Ku;j;cne  Iteauharnais,  to  be  viceroy.  I-^ugcnc  soon  found 
that  his  chief  duly  was  to  enforce  the  will  of  Napoleon.  The 
legislature  at  Milan  having  ventured  to  alter  some  <letails  of 
taxation,  Eugene  received  the  following  rule  of  Conduct  from  his 
It<p4athcr:  "  Vour  system  of  government  it  tfaqib:  the 
empenw  wiUs  it  to  bo  ihua."  Republicanism  was  now  cmy- 
when  dliooucacDd.  The  little  i^abUc  of  Lticca,  along  with 
Fiombino,  was  now  awiided  at  a  principality  bf  tha  eopKOr 
to  Elba  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  BaedocoL 

In  June  1805  t!i<.te  cimc  a  last  and  intolerable  afTront  to  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  who  at  that  very  time  were 
seeking  to  put  bounds  to  Naj>olcon's  ambition  and  to  redress 
the  balance  of  power.  The  French  emperor,  at  the  supi>oscd 
request  of  the  doge  of  Genoa,  declared  the  Ligurian  Republic 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  This  defiance  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  rekindled  the  flames  of 
war.  The  third  coalition  was  formed  belwcoa  Great  Britain, 
Roada  aad  Anstria,  Naples  soon  joining  its  lankl. 

For  the  chief  events  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  see  Natoleokic 
Caupaicns.  While  Mass^na  pursued  the  Austrians  into  their 
own  lands  at  the  dose  of  iSvoq,  Italian  forces  under  Eugene 
and  Gouvion  St  Cyr  (7  p.)  held  their  ground  aRainst  allied  forces 
landed  at  Naples.  After  Austerlilz  (DeccmlMrr  t,  1805) 
Austria  nude  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  ceding  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  her  part  of  Vcnctia  along  with  lh«  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Dalaatia.  Napoleon  then  tuned  fictcdy  against 
Maria  Ckioilloa  of  Naples  upbraiding  her  with  her  "  perfidy." 
He  sent  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Masafiu  southwards  with  a 
strong  column,  rompellrd  the  Anglo-Russian  forces  to  evacuate 
Na|i'.ts,  ai.il  .;u[iifl  tin-  s.n.th  of  llio  ;n:nius'.',.i  wi'.li  l.ltle 
oppo&ition  caccpt  at  ibc  forlrcw  of  GacU.  The  liouiboa  court 


sailed  away  to  Palermo,  where  it  remained  for  eight  yom 
under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  British  fleet  tioA  a 
British  army  of  occupation.  On  the  isth  of  Fetiruary 
1806  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  his  aaaJp^rt* 
troops  capturing  there  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  /a  NapUa. 
Cacta,  however,  held  out  stoutly  against  the  Ftench. 
Six  Sidaqr  Smith  with  a  Bdtiah  aqoadeoa  apttmd  Capii 
(Febmaiy  1806),  aad  thr  pcaaaala  of  the  Ahiaui  aad  Calabria 
soon  bc^in  to  give  trouble.  Wont  of  all  was  the  anfral  of  a 
small  British  force  In  Calabria  imdcr  Sir  John  Stuart,  which 
beat  ofT  with  hiaNy  loss  an  attack  imprudently  delivered  by 
General  Ki'ynirr  on  level  ground  near  the  villaRc  of  Maida 
(July  4).  The  steady  volleys  of  Kcmpt's  lichi  infantry 
were  fatal  to  the  French,  who  fell  back  in  disorder  under  a 
bayonet  charge  of  the  victors,  with  the  loss  of  some  3700  men. 
Calabria  now  rose  in  revolt  afdnst  King  JoscfA,  and  the  peasants 
dedt  out  savafe  icprisale  to  the  French  troojia.  On  the  i8ih 
of  July,  howmrer,  Cacta  sumaderad  to  Maaafna,  aad  that 
maiahalt  now  moving  rapidly  soutowards,  eitricnted  R^ynJer, 
crushed  the  Bourbon  rising  in  C.ilabria  with  puat  boiliailty* 
and  compi-lled  the  British  [oree  to  re-embark  for  SIcQy.  At 
I'aiorrrio  Queen  Maria  Caroln-.a  continued  to  make  VcheflWat 
but  tutilc  ctforts  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Joseph. 

It  is  more  im(>ortant  to  observe  that  under  Joseph  and  his 
ministers  or  advisers,  includint;  the  Frcndunen  Koedercr, 
Dumas,  Miot  de  Melito  and  the  Corsican  Saliceti,  great  progress 
waa  made  in  aholishint  foadal  laws  and  cuatoma.  In  Kfarmiag 
the  jndicial  procedaro  and  cihiAial  hnra  on  the  modal  of  the 
CM*  M«p»Ui»t  aad  In  attempting  the  beginnings  of  elementary 
education.  More  questionable  was  Joseph's  poUcy  in  closing 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  S13  of  the  richer  monasteries 
of  the  land.  The  monks  were  pensioned  off,  but  though  the 
confiscated  property  Itclpcd  to  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  the  state, 
the  measure  aroused  widespread  alarm  and  resentment  among 
that  superstitious  people. 

The  peace  of  Tilsil  (July  7,  iBo?)  enabled  Napdeon  to  press 
on  his  projeds  for  securing  the  cmmnand  of  the  Mediterranean, 
thenoefaHh  a  fumrUiocntal  axiom  of  his  policy.  Consequentlyt 
hi  theaotunwof  1807  he  orged  on  Joseph  the  adoption  of  vigoraoa 
measures  for  the  capture  of  Sicily.  AJready,  in  the  negotiations 
with  England  during  the  summer  of  1806,  the  emperor  had  shown 
his  sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of  gaining  [Missession  of 
that  island,  which  indeed  causeti  the  breakdown  of  the  jicace 
proposals  then  being  considered;  and  now  he  ordered  French 
squadrons  into  the  ^lediterrancan  in  order  to  secure  Corfu  and 
Sicily.  His  plans  respecting  Corfu  succeeded.  That  island  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  islca  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Fiendi 
(some  of  them  wen  captured  by  British  troopa  in  i<09-io); 
but  SIcQy  muined  waaaaallahle.  C  [<n.  however,  fdl  la  Oa 
French  on  the  ttth  of  October  1800.,  shortly  after  the  arrival 

at  Naples  of  the  new  kinR,  Mural. 

This  aniljiiiuus  marshal,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  foiled 
in  l  is  iMpc  oi  >;.iining  the  crown  of  .Spain,  received  that  of  MaplaB 
in  the  summer  of  >8o8,  Josei»h  Honaparte  being  moved 
from  Naples  to  Madrid.  This  arrangement  pleased  jSqrof 
neither  of  the  relatives  of  the  empcroir;  but  his  will 
now  was  law  on  the  continent.  Joieph  Idt  Naples  on 
the  ajrdof  May  i8oS;batitwa»ao|aatilthe6iho(r 
that  Joadifaa  Mtirat  made  hb  eatry.  A  fottal^t  later  Ma 
consort  Caroline  arrived,  and  soon  showed  a  vigour  and  restless- 
ness of  spirit  which  frequently  dashed  with  the  dictates  of  her 
brother,  the  emperor  and  the  showy,  unsteady  jiolicy  of  her 
consort.  The  Spanish  nation.al  rising  of  180.S  and  thereafter 
the  I'cuinsular  War  diverted  NajKileon's  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  south  ltdy.  In  June  iHoq,  during  his  campaign 
against  Austria,  Sir  John  Stuart  with  an  AiiRlo-Sidlian  force 
sailad  aorthwanla,  avtmed  iKhia  and  threw  Muiat  iiMegteaft 
alarm;  hot  on  the  news  of  the  Aostriaa  defeat  at  Wagraea* 
Stuart  sailad  back  again. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  central  Italy.  Early  in 
iRoS  Na[Kilcon  prwceilcd  with  [ilans  which  he  li.i!  secretly 
concerted  ailcr  tLe  ixeaiy  of  lilsil  ioc  iransfrning  tlic  iniaata 
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of  ^Mui  who.  after  Ibe  death  of  her  coiuort,  reigned  at  Florence 
<■  bdtalf  of  her  yooBg  aon,  Charles  Lonls^  from  her  IdQidan  of 
,  ■  -  Etnuh  to  the  little  pitadpiBty  «f  Entn  Dowo  c 
flU^    Mfnto  which  he  propoicd  to  carve  out  fi«m  the  north 

of  Portugal.  Etruria  reverted  to  the  French  empire, 
but  the  Spanish  princess  and  her  snn  di<l  not  rive  the  proniised 
indemnity.  Eiisa  fion.ipartc  .-m  l  In  r  liusli.Tml.  B.u(  itjri  hi, 
rulers  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  became  the  heads  of  the  admini- 
tlralion  in  Tuscany,  Eliaa  showing  decided  Rovcrninc  capacity. 

The  last  part  of  the  peninsula  to  undergo  the  Gallidzing  influ- 
CMe  was  tM  papal  dominion.  For  some  lime  past  the  relations 
between  Napoleon  and  the  popc,  Pius  VII.,  had  been 
*  •<^vc'y  strained,  chiefly  bcoivae  the  emperor  insisted 
f^g^  on  conlrollinR  the  church,  both  in  France  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the 
tiadttions  of  the  Vatican,  but  also  because  the  pontiff  refused  to 
grant  the  divorce  between  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  tlie  former 
Miss  Patterson  on  which  Napoleon  early  in  the  year  i5k)6  laid  so 
much  stress.  These  and  other  disputes  led  the  emperor,  as 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  to  treat  the  pope  in  a  vcrj-  high- 
handad  way.  "  Your  Holiness  (he  wrote)  is  sovereign  of  Rome, 
tmt  I  am  fls  etnperof  **;  and  be  threatened  to  annul  the  pre- 
sumed "  donation  "  of  Rome  by  Charlemagne,  unless  the  pope 
yielded  implicit  obedience  to  hirn  in  all  temporal  affairs.  He 
-further  exploited  the  Charlemagne  tradition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  continental  s>'stcm,  that  great  engine  of  commercial  war  by 
which  he  hoped  to  assure  the  ruin  of  I'lql.md.  This  aim  prompted 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany,  and  his  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Papal  States.  To  this  the  pope  assented  under  pressure 
from  Napoleon;  but  the  latter  aoon  found  other  jtccteits  for 
btcnrcation,  and  in  Pebniaiy  tSoS  n  Frendi  eonmn  wider 
MMHl  omiplwi  Rome,  and  deposed  the  papaJ  authorities. 
Agatntt  tbb  violence  Pius  VIT.  protested  in  vain.  Napoleon 
gmight  to  push  matters  to  an  cxtrnne,  .iml  on  the  rnd  of  .April 
j^g^fg,  he  adopted  the  rigorous  incas-.ire  of  .u.nr.xing  to  the 
Ilea  of  lb*  kingdom  of  Italy  the  papal  jTovinces  of  .\ncona, 
Pmpal  Urbino,  Maccrata  and  Camcrina.  This  measure,  which 
seemed  to  the  pious  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  to  Italian 
pfttfiots  an  outrage  on  the  only  independent  sovereign  of  the 
poAliola,  sufficed  for  tie  present.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
SlpHD,  followed  by  the  nqittiie  with  Austria  In  the  a|»ing  of  1809. 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  But  after  the  eccupal  ion 
of  Vienna  the  conqDcrnr  d.itcd  from  that  capital  on  the  lylh  of 
May  i8oq  a  decree  virtually  annexing  Rome  and  the  Patri- 
tKouum  Fitri  to  the  I'rtrirli  empire.  Hero  a>;,iin  he  cited  the 
action  of  Charlemagne,  his  "  august  predecessor,"  who  had 
merely  given  "  certain  domains  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  fiefs, 
though  Rome  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  part  of  his  empire." 

In  reply  the  pope  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
tlKwe  who  shoold  iofriive  the  prefogativcs  of  the  Holy  See  in 
this  matter.  Ihenntpon  the  French  general,  Mtollb,  who  still 
occupied  RMBe,  cmiBcd  the  pope  to  be  arrested  and  carried  him 
away  northwards  Into  Tuscany,  thence  to  Savona;  tmallyhewas 
t.iKt  n,  .It  Napoleon's  orders,  to  Fontaineblcau.  Thus,  a  second 
time,  fell  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  By  an  imperial 
decree  of  the  17th  of  February  1810,  Rome  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  including;  Spolelo,  became  part  of  the  French  empire. 
Rone  tlwnceforth  figured  as  its  second  city,  and  entered  upon 
ft  new  Ufe  vnder  the  adminisitmtion  of  French  officials.  The 
Roman  territory  was  divided  hito  two  departments— the  Tiber 
and  Trasimenus;  the  Cede  S\:p,^!hin  was intmduccd,  public 'woils 
were  set  on  foot  and  great  advance  was  made  in  the  material 
sphere.  Nevertheless  the  harshness  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  the  Roman  clergy  and  suppressed  the  monasteries 
caused  deep  resentment  to  tht  orthodox. 
■  Tfam  il  no  need  to  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  states 
In  Italy.  One  and  all  they  underwent  the  influences  emanating 
bom  Paris:  and  In  respect  to  dvil  admloistntion, 
la*,  iudidal  procedure,  education  and  public  works, 
they  all  crpcrii  nrtd  great  bcnefiu.  the  u-sults  of  which 
never  wholly  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
I  the  tlfiMoaB  laeasares  of  the  eoottaMntal  qntciBt 


which  aerioosly  cr^led  trade  at  the  ports  and  were  not  > 
pensated  by  the  laatased  fadUtles  for  trade  with  France  wfaidi 
N^Icon  opened  op.  The  drain  of  men  to  supply  his  armies  la 
Germany,  Spain  and  Russia  was  also  a  serious  loss.  A  powerful 

Itah  111  corfis  marched  under  Eugdne  Beauharnals  to  Moscow, 
and  dihtitiguishcd  itself  at  Malo-Jaroslavilr,  .as  also  during  the 
horrors  of  the  retreat  in  the  closing  weeks  of  l8i }.  It  is  said  that 
out  of  :7.ooo  Italians  who  entered  Russia  with  Eugene,  only  ^3 
s  iw  th.ir  country  again.  That  campaign  marked  thebegfoninf  of 
the  end  for  the  Napoleonic  domination  in  Italy  aa else-  rw^ju 
where.  Murat,  left  in  command  of  the  Grand  Amy  at  oiSt^^ 
Vilna,  abandoned  his  charge  and  in  the  next  year  made  A**** 
ovcrtuns  to  the  allies  whoeoalesced  again.st  Napoleon. 

For  his  varillalions  at  this  time  .mfl  his  tin.;!  fate,  sec  MfR\T. 
Here  it  must  sufiice  to  say  that  the  uni  Lrtauity  caused  by  his 
|->olicy  in  i.St  j-1814  had  no  small  share  in  t  ni'jLirra.'-.>-ing  Xajioieon 
and  in  precipitating  the  downfall  of  his  po^tr  in  Italy.  Eugene 
Bcauharnais,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  showed  Iwth 
constancy  and  courage;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (October 
16-19,  his  power  crumbled  away  mder  the  assaults  of 

the  now  victorious  Austxians.  By  an  anamemcnt  with  Bavaria, 
they  were  able  to  narc^  Ihroagli  Tirol  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Adigc  in  force,  and  ovapowcfod  the  troops  of  Eugene  whose 
position  was  fatally  compromised  by  the  defection  of  Murat  and 
the  di-vsenji'ir.'^  among  the  Italians.  Very  many  of  them,  distrust- 
ing lK)th  of  these  kings,  sought  to  art  ini!r[>(-nr!ent!y  in  favour 
of  an  Italian  republic.  Lord  William  Hrniiruk  with  an  .\iiplo- 
Sicilian  force  landed  at  Leghorn  on  the  8th  of  March  1S14,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians  bidding  them  rise  against 
Napokon  In  the  foterests  of  their  own  freedom.  A  little  later  he 
gained  ptiMiMlBft  of  CcBoa.  Amidtt  these  schtams  the  defcnco 
of  Italy  collapsed.  Oa  the  t6th  of  April  1814  Engine,  on  hearing 
of  Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Peris,  signed  an  armbtice  at  Mantua 
by  whith  he  was  cn.ibtcd  to  srni)  aw.iy  the  Frcm  h  trfnps  beyond 
the  .'Mps  and  entrust  himsvK  to  ihc  consitirr.it inn  of  the  allies. 
The  Austrian',  under  General  IkMegarde,  enttn  1  Milan  without 
resistance;  and  this  event  precluded  the  restoration  of  the  old 
political  order. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  allies  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (Jane  i>,  1814)  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  (June  9,  181$),  hnposcd  en  Italy  boundaries  wMch, 
roughly  spcakfaig,  corresponded  to  those  of  the  prc-Napoteonle 

era.  To  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  nnw  rrronstiiiiied  under 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  France  ceded  its  old  provinces,  Savoy  and 
Nice;  and  the  allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
ir,,iste«l  on  the  addition  to  that  monarchy  of  the  territories  of 
ihr  :.>rr:Hr  republic  of  Genoa,  in  respect  of  which  the  king  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  for  the  duly 
of  acting  aa  a  buffer  state  between  France  and  the  smaller  states 
of  centml  Italy.  Austria  recovered  the  Milanese,  and  all  the 
possessloBS  of  the  eiM  Vetwifaa  RcpaUle  on  the  mafhhnd, 
including  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  Ionian  Islands,  formerly 
belonging  to  Venice,  were,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
5th  of  November  1815,  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  By  an  instrument  signed  on  the  14th  of  April  1815, 
the  Austrian  territories  in  north  Italy  were  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  L.ombardo-Vcneiia,  which,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  Austrian  empffe,  was  to  enjoy  a  separate  administration, 
the  qrnbol  of  iu  aepaiato  iadividnality  being  the  coronatiM 
of  the  emperors  whh  the  ancient  ben  crown  of  Lomban^ 

£ Proclamation  de  rempereur  d'Antriche,  &c.,"  Aprfl  7,  1815, 
rie  Papers,  ii.  <jo6).  Francb  IV.,  son  of  the  ardiduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Maria  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ercole 
Rinaldo,  the  last  of  the  Elstcnsf,  was  reinstatc-d  as  duke  of 
Modena^  Parma  and  Piaccnxa  wxre  as.«ipned  to  Marie  I.<)uise, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  empcnir  and  wife  of  Napoleon,  on 
behalf  of  her  son,  the  little  Na|Wlcan,lMthgraabsrquent  arrange- 
ments (1816-1817)  the  dochy  was  to  revert  at  ber  death  to  the 
BooiboM  of  Parma,  then  reigning  at  Lucca.  tSmmif  was 
restored  to  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  of  Halabtirg-Loiraine. 
The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  given  to  Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon* 
Itema,  wim,  at  the  death  of  Mario  LoidM  «f  Avtria,  wonM 
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Ittim  to  P&rma,  when  Lucca  would  be  handed  over  to  Tuscany. 
The  pope,  Pius  VII.,  who  had  long  been  kepi  under  restraint 
by  Napoleon  at  Fontaincblcau,  rtiurncd  to  Koine  in  May  1814, 
and  '.'..Ls  r(  cognized  by  ihc  congrt-53  of  \  tcnna  (not  without 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  Austria)  as  the  sovereign  of  all  the 
fenner  poisessions  of  the  Holy  See.  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples, 
not  long  after  tlw  death  of  Jus  oonaort,  Mana  CawUna,  in  Austria, 
aaturMd  fn»  Sid^  to  take  ppMMilon  ol  Irit  donloioitt  on  tbe 
mainland.  He  received  1  hcra  back  ia  tbdr  caticcty  at  the  hands 
of  tbe  powers,  who  rccogn:.:ed  hb  new  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
the  Two  Sitiljis.  The  tj^li  attempt  cf  Murat  in  the  autiiinn  of 
181 S,  whiili  ltd  to  liis  death  at  l'i//o  in  C.'.iialjria,  enabled  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  to  crush  maKoiUcnts  with  all  the  grcittr 
Kverity.  The  reaction,  which  was  dull  and  heavy  in  the 
dominions  of  the  pope  and  of  Victor  Enunaouel,  ^stcmaiically 
hanh  In  the  Austrian  states  of  the  north,  and  omiparativcly 
nild  in'  Parma  and  Tuscany,  excited  tbe  gteatCft  loathing  in 
southern  Italy  aod  SicUy,  Iwaiae  theBB.it  ma  diiccted  by  a, 
dynasty  wUdi  fcad  aiwned  feeSngi  of  hatnd  mln^kd  witb 
contempt. 

There  were  special  reasons  why  Sicily  should  harbour  these 
feelings  .igainst  the  Bourbons.  During  eight  years  (1806-1  Si 4) 
the  chid  places  of  the  isbnd  had  been*  garrisoned  by  liritiiih 
troops;  and  the  commander  of  the  force  which  upheld  tiic 
tottering  rule  of  Ferdinand  at  Palermo  naturally  had  great 
nitbority.  The  British  government,  which  awarded  a  large 
animal  wjieidy  to  tbe  king  and.qoeen  at  Pakroe,  daimcd  to 
have  some  oontrol  over  the  acbninist  ration.  Lord  WtUiam 
Bcntinck  finally  took  over  Uof/t  administrative  powers,  seeing 
thnt  Ferdinand,  owing  to  his  dutneas,  and  Maria  Carolina,  ow  ing 
to  her  very  suspicious  intrigues  with  Nafwkon,  coulJ  never  Lc 
trusted.  The  contest  between  the  royal  [jower  and  that  of  tlie 
Sii-ilian  estates  threatened  to  hriiig  matters  to  a  deadlock,  unl il 
ia  181 2,  under  the  impulse  of  Lord  William  Bcntinck,  a  con- 
atitution  modelled  largely  on  that  of  England  was  passed  by 
the  estate*.  After  tbe  letiicmenl  of  the  British  troopa  in  1814 
tha  constitution  hpMd,  and  the  royal  authority  became  once 
more  absolute.  B«t  Iha  msnoiy  of  tbe  benefits  cnafened  by 
"  tbe  English  oOBStfttitlOtt  "  remained  fresb  and  green  amMst 
the  arid  waste  of  repression  which  followed.  It  lived  on  as  one 
of  the  Impalpable  but  (xiwcrful  iiiiluenccs  which  spurred  on  the 
Sicilians  and  the  democrats  of  Naples,  to  tba  cHoria  vhkh  ihcy 
put  forth  in  iS^i,  1830,  1848  and  1S60. 

This  result,  accruing  from  British  intervention,  was  In  soma 
respects  similar  to  that  exerted  by  Napoleon  on  tbe  Italians  of 
the  mainland.  The  brutalities  of  Austria's  white  coats  in  the 
aorthf  the  onintclligent  repression  then  charartcriitir  of  the 
house  ofSavoy,  the  petty  spite  of  the  duke  of  Modcna,  the 
medieval  obscurantism  of  pope  and  cardinals  in  the  midilleof  the 
peninsula  and  the  clownish  cxcessi-s  of  Fcrdiruind  in  the  south, 
could  not  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  the  Italiai»  the  recollection 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  just  laws,  vigorous  administra- 
tion and  enlightened  aims  of  the  great  emperor.  The  liord  but 
salutary  training  which  they  b.id  undergone  at  his  bands  had 
taught  them  that  they  were  the  equals  of  the  northern  races 
both  in  tbe  council  chamber  and  on  tbe  field  of  battlCi  It  had 
further  revealed  to  them  that  truth,  whldi  once  grasped  can 
never  be  forgotten,  that,  despite  diiTercnccs  of  climate,  character 
and  spcoch,  they  were  in  all  essentials  a  nation.    (J*  f^-) 

£.  Tin  RnoicnieMTo,  1015-1870 

As  the  result  of  the  Vienna  treaties,  Austria  became  the  real 
mistress  of  Italy.  Not  only  did  she  govern  Lombardy  and 
Venelia  directly,  but  Aostrian  princes  ruled  ia  .Modena.  Parma 
and  Tuswiyt  Kacenia,  Fcnara  aod  Cooaccbio  had  Austrian 
garrisons;  Mnee  llettemlch,  the  Austilaa  chanoeDor,  bdieved 
that  he  could  always  secure  the  election  of  an  Austrophil  pope, 
and  Fcrdiiund  of  Naple.^,  reinstated  by  an  Austrian  army, 
bad  bound  himself,  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  ii. 
1815,  not  to  introduce  methods  of  government  incompatible 
with  those  adopted  in  Austria's  Italian  {xissessions.  Austria 
also  concluded  oficasivc  and  dclensiye  alliances  with  Sardinia, 


Tuscany  and  Naples;  and  Metternich's  ambition  was  to  make 
Austrian  predominance  over  Italy  stiil  more  absoluts^biyplafil^ 
an  Austrian  archduke  on  the  Sardinian  throne. 

\'ictur  i  rnnunucl  I.,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  tbe  only  oatlvu 
ruler  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Savoy  dynasty  was  popular  with 
all  classes.  But  although  welcomed  with  ealbusiasm  jr^ctea 
00  hia  letura  10  Turin,  be  iatreduoed  a  qrstcm  of  a*ia« 
roacthw  which,  It  fcaa  famtal^waa  an  kia  ttooom* 
pronilsuig  than  that  of  Austrian  ardidukcBor  Bourbon  ^'**- 
princes.  His  object  was  to  restore  his  dominions  to  the  condi- 
tions prereding  the  Frcnih  orcup.ition.  Tlic  Frcixh  system  of 
taxation  was  maintained  Lccausc  it  brought  in  ampler  revenues; 
but  feud.ilism.  the  aniiquaied  lef;islation  and  bureaucracy  were 
revived,  and  all  me  officers  and  olficiab  still  bving  w  ho  had  served 
the  state  before  tbe  Revolution,  many  of  them  now  in  their 
dotage,  were  restored  to  tiieir  posts;  only  nobles  were  eligible  for 
the  higher  government  appointmenu;  idl  who  had  served  under 
the  French  administratioa  wen  riiimlMfd  M  nduced  in  rank; 
and  In  the  army  beardless  sckms  of  the  aristocracy  were  placed 

over  the  heads  of  war-worn  veterans  who  had  conirnandtd 
rcj^imcu'.s  in  Spain  and  Rusaia.  'Ihe  iniluctKO  of  a  lii>;otcd 
pt;Ls;!>ooJ  was  re-established,  and  "every  form  of  intellectual 
and  moral  torment,  everything  save  actual  persecution  and 
physical  torture  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  'impure*  was 
inflicted  "  (Cesare  Balbo's  Autohioiraphy).  All  this  soou  pro* 
voked  disooatent  among  the  educated  classes,  lo  Goioa  the 
government  was  particularly  unpopular,  for  the  Genoese  icseated 
being  handed  over  to  their  old  enemy  Ptedmeot  tike  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Nevertheless  the  king  strongly  disliked  the  Auslrtaai^ 
and  would  willingly  have  seen  them  driven  from  Italy. 

In  LoRibardy  Trench  rule  had  ended  by  nuking  itself  un- 
popular, a.'id  esen  before  the  fall  of  N'.ipoleon  a  national  party, 
calU-ii  l!u- /;  ;  ^uri,  liad  bet;un  to  advvK'ate  the 
independence  of  Lombardy,  or  even  its  union  with  i^U'jJ^ 
Sardinia.  At  first  a  part  of  tbe  population  were 
content  with  Austrian  rule,  which  pravidcd  an  boBCSt 
and  cfident  admhibtration;  but  the  rigid  system  olcentiaBsa* 
tiott  which,  white  allowing  the  aemUaaoe  of  local  autonomy, 
sent  eveiy  minute  questkMi  for  settlement  to  Vienna;  tbe 
severe  police  meihodj;  the  bureaucracy,  in  which  the  best 
appointments  were  usually  conferred  on  Germans  or  Sl.ivs 
wholly  dependent  on  V  ienna,  proved  g.'lling  to  the  [>eop!o,  a',  i 
in  view  o(  the  growing  disafleciion  the  country  was  turned 
Into  a  vast  armed  camp.  In  Modena  Duke  Francis  proved 
a  cruel  tyrant.  In  Parma,  on  the  other  hand,  then  was 
very  little  opprasbM,  tha  French  codes  were  retained,  and 
the  council  of  state  was  considted  on  all  legislative  maltcts. 
Lucca  too  enjoyed  good  government,  and  the  peasantry  were 
We!!  c  ared  for  anti  prosperous.  In  Tuscany  the  rule  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  his  minister  Fossombroni  was  mild  and  benevolent, 
but  enervating  and  demoralizing.  The  Papal  States  were 
rulc-d  by  a  unique  system  of  theocracy,  for  not  only  the  head  of 
the  state  but  all  the  more  important  oflicials  wxrc  ecclesiastics, 
assbted  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Index  and  aU  tbe  paraphernalia 
of  medieval  church  government.  The  adminairalioo 
was  inefficient  and  conupt,  the  censorship  unoom-  mSMiI 
promising,  the  police  retociousandopp«e8sive,althou^ 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  prevalent  anarchy  and  brigandage; 
the  antiquated  pontifical  statutes  took  the  place  of  the  French 
laws,  and  every  vestige  of  the  vigorous  old  communal  independ- 
ence was  swept  aw.iy.  In  Naples  King  Ferdinand  reLatncd 
some  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Mi^rai's  r^-gimc,  and  many 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  former  government  entered 
his  service;  but  he  Itvived  the  Bourbon  tradition, 
the  odious  police  q«tem  and  tbe  ccpsonbip;  and  a  degnatyng 
religious  bigotry,  to  which  the  masses  weic  all  (00  much  inelfned, 
became  the  basis  of  government  and  social  life  The  upper 
classes  were  still  to  a  large  extent  inoculated  with  French  ideas, 
but  the  common  f>cople  were  cither  dc.  nlo  l  lo  the  dynasty  or 
imIilTercnt.  In  Sicily,  which  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  a  feudal 
constitution  moderciied  and  Anglicized  under  British  ausplMB 
iaigt  a,  and  arhaie  antipNcapobuo  feeling  was  ainng,  a^^lnMngf 
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was  supprMsed,  the  cimitftBttm  abollBlied  fn  i8i<,  ud  the 

ialan  !,  as  i  irv  ^rd  for  its  fidelity  to  the  dynasty,  converted  into 
a  Ncaixjliian  province  governed  by  N'catxilitan  bureaucrats. 

To  the  nuM  of  the  people  the  restoration  of  the  old  govern- 
ments undoubtedly  brought  a  sense  of  relief,  for  the  terrible 
drain  in  men  ud  money  caused  by  Napdeon's  wars  had  caused 
iMich  diloontent,  whereas  now  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace  and 
IMt.  Bat  the  restored  govcnunenta  in  theirtenor  of  levolutioo 
vmid  not  mite  that  the  tat*  Hli^  had  mfted  m  biwth  of 
MwHfeomtheeoaatiyaiidkftfadlaoeahbtiieatbi  the  way 
of  improved  b.\v<.,  rff.clcni  adraintslnition,  good  roads  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  old  abuses;  while  the  oew-bom  idea  of 
Italian  unity,  strengthened  by  a  national  pride  revived  on  many 
a  stricken  field  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  oppression  and  follies  of  the  restored 
governments  made  men  forget  the  evils  of  French  rule  and 
remember  only  its  good  aide.  The  masses  were  still  mote  or 
less  iodifierent,  but  •aooc  the  nobility  and  tha  educated  middle 
Sttn*  duees,  oil  off  fMm  all  peit  ta  free  peillleel  Bfe,  there 
McMiM.  was  developed  either  the  apiiit  of  despair  at  Italy's 
moral  degradation,  as  expressed  in  the  writings  of 
Foscolo  an<i  LcoparJi,  or  a  passion  of  hatred  and 
revolt,  which  foiind  its  niaiiifcstalion,  in  spite  of  severe  laws, 
in  the  dcvtlopmcni  oi  sttn-t  societies.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Carbonari  lodna,  whoae  objects  wen  the  expulsion 
of  the  foreigner  and  4*  mIiIiiWIIIMH  «f  CBIHtlltttiOBal  inedom 
(we  Caksomau). 

When  Feidlnand  ntnmed  to  Naplei  In  1815  be  ftraad  the 
kingdom,  and  cspedeOy  the  «Bmy,honnrceahed«iA  Carbooar- 
Btvhf  ism,  to  which  many  cobfemen  and  officers  were 
Otm  la  affiliated;  and  although  the  police  instituted  prosccu- 
"Wfc*  tions  and  organized  the  counter  movcmrnl  of  the 
Calderai,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  "  Black 
Himdreds  "  of  modern  Russia,  the  revolutionary  spirit  continued 
to  grow,  but  it  was  not  at  first  anti-dynastic.  The  granting 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  iSto  proved  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Italian  libcrationist  movement;  a  military 
B^iBgr  kd  hy  t«P  eOBen.  SUmi  and  MoccUi,  and  the  i»iest 
MniicWri,  brake  out  at  lieolefMe^  to  the  ajr  of  **  God,  the 
Klnit  and  the  Constitution!"  The  troops  sent  acainst  them 
eoBunanded  by  Geiveral  Gugliebno  Pcpe,  himself  a  Carbonaro, 
hesitated  to  act,  an. I  the  kitig,  f.nding  that  he  could  not  count 
on  the  army,  granted  the  cotistitution  (July  13,  1820),  and 
appointed  his  5.on  I  rancis  regent.  The  events  that  followed 
are  described  in  the  article  on  the  history  of  Naples  (?.>.).  Not 
only  did  the  constitutioa,  which  was  modelled  on  the  '■"jifitMr 
^waish  constitution  of  1812,  prove  unworiudile,  but  the  pewcn 
of  the  Gtand  Allianoe,  whosemain  object  waa  to  keqi  the  peace 
«f  Eiuqpe^  f elt  thenedm  boand  to  intcifeie  to  pnwtat  the  evil 
yncedeat  of  a  successful  military  revolution.  The  diplomatic 
dcvdepments  that  led  to  the  intervention  of  Austria  are  sketched 
efaewhere  (see  Europe:  History);  in  grnend  the  result  of  il.e 
deliberations  of  the  congresses  of  Troppau  and  Liib.Lth  was  to 
establish,  not  the  general  right  of  intervention  claimed  in  the 
Troppau  Protocol,  but  the  special  right  of  Austria  to  safegtiord 
her  interests  in  Italy.  The  defeat  of  Ccneial  Pepe  by  the 
Austrians  at  Rictl  (March  7,  iBat)  and  the  rr  ntihliihmmt 
oC  JUag  Fadiaaad'a  autacaitic  poanr  ooder  the  piotectkm  of 
ABBtifaa  bayaaeta  wm  the  eBBetho  a— rtienelthls  ptfax^e. 

The  novcment  in  Naples  hsd  been  purdy  local,  for  the 
Neapolitan  Carbonari  had  at  that  time  no  thought  save  of 
g.^^^  Naples;  il  w.l^,  moreover,  a  movement  of  the  middle 
gjf^llg  eiwi  upjx-r  classes  in  wiiiLh  the  ma-sscs  took  little 
MMaaaft  interest.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rieli  a 
Carbonarist  mutiny  broke  out  in  Piedmont  iodepeod- 
cntljr  of  events  in  the  south.  Both  Bb8  \'ictor  EoimaBUel  and 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  had  aoanaib  and  the  heir  pranaipthre 
to  the  throne  was  Prince  Cbariea  Mbat,  ef  the  OuicaaBo 
blanch  of  the  houe  ol  Savoy.  Charles  Albert  felt  a  certain 
iatCKSt  hi  libend  fdeas  and  was  always  surrounded  by  young 
nobles  of  Carbonarist  inl  inti-Ausirian  tendencies,  and  was 
therefore  regarded  with  susptoon  by  bis  royal  relatives.  Mctter- 
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nich,  too,  had  an  instinctive  dslike  for  him,  and  prupueed  to 
cxcluilc  him  from  the  buccession  by  marryiiiK  one  of  the  king's 
dauf^hters  to  Iraniis  of  Moderia,  and  gettinf;  tlie  Salic  law 
abolished  so  that  the  surresMon  would  pass  to  the  tiuke  and 
Austria  would  thus  dominate  Piedmont.  1  he  Liberal  moveracni 
had  gained  ground  in  Piedmont  as  in  .Naples  among  the  younger 
nobkaaad  ellioen)  and  the  events  of  Sfiaia  and  southern  Italy 
aroiiaad  maA  earitment.  In  Much  sSti,  Count  Seatone  dl 
Santaran  and  other  mmidialors  informed  Chadca  Albert  of  n 
couslhatloBel  and  anll>Anstrtan  plot,  and  asked  for  his  help. 
After  a  momentary  hesitation  he  informed  the  kin;:;  but  at 
his  request  no  arrests  were  made,  and  no  ijrceautions  were 
taken.  On  the  lOth  of  Mar  Ji  the  Karrison  of  .McssJindria 
mutinied,  and  its  example  was  followed  on  the  uth  by  that 
of  Turin,  where  the  Spanish  constitution  was  demanded,  and 
the  black,  red  and  blue  flag  of  the  Carbonari  paraded  the  streets. 
The  next  day  the  king  abdicated  after  appointing  Charles  Albeit 
regent.  The  latter  immwtialely  prodainied  the  constitutioa^ 
but  the  new  khig,  Charica  Pdhc,  who  was  at  Modcna  at  the  tbne, 
repudiated  the  regent's  acts  and  exiled  him  to  Tuscaay;  and, 
with  'his  consent,  an  Austrian  army  invaded  Piedmont  end 
crushed  the  constitutionalists  at  Novara.  Many  of  the  con- 
spirators were  condemned  to  death,  but  all  succeeded  in  escaping. 
Char'.cs  Felix  was  most  indignant  with  the  ex-rcgcnt,  but  he 
resented,  as  an  unwarrantable  interference,  Austria's  attempt 
to  have  him  excluded  from  tlie  succession  at  the  congress  of 
Veroaa  (182a).  Chades  Albert's  aomewfaat  equivocal  conduct 
also  tonatd  the  hatred  «f  the  Ubetali,  and  for  a  long  tine  the 
euenh  CarlkMone  was  legarded,  moat  ttq}ttit|y,  as  m  tiaitor 
even  by  raafly  who  were  not  republicans. 

Carbonarism  had  bce.n  introduced  into  I.onibardy  by  two 
Romapnols,  Count  Ladcrchi  and  I'ietro  Maroncclli,  but  the 
IciclLr  ol  i!ie  movement  was  Count  F.  Confalonicri, 
who  was  in  favour  of  an  Italian  federation  composed 
of  northern  Italy  under  the  house  of  Savoy,  central 
Italy  under  the  pope,  and  the  kingdow  of  Naples. 
Thew  had  been  aoaw  ndd  plotting  against  Austria  in  ^wh, 
and  an  attcaapl  was  made  to  co^ipento  with  the  PSedaMMiteee 
moveuent  el  tSii;  already  in  tSee  llaroncdE  and  the  poet 
Silvio  PeOico  had  been  arrested  as  Carbonari,  and  after  the 
movement  in  Piedmont  more  arrests  were  made.  The  mission 
of  Gactnno  CastigUa  and  Marquis  Giorgio  Pallavicini  to  Turin, 
where  they  had  interviewed  Charles  AllK-rt,  although  without 
any  definite  result — for  Confalonicri  hatl  warned  the  prince  that 
L.ombardy  was  not  ready  to  rise — was  accidentally  discovered, 
and  Conftlmdeii  was  himself  arrested.  The  plot  would  never 
have  been  a  nwaace  to  Austria  but  for  her  treatment  «|  the 
coDspirators.  FeOIoo  and  Maroncclli  were  immured  in  the 
Spietberx;  Cbnfalarierf  and  two  doaen  otheia  w«o  condrrnned 
to  death,  their  sentenceabehig,  however,  commuted  to  hnpiiMm* 
mcnt  in  that  same  terrible  fortress  Thi-  hcmism  of  the  prisoners, 
and  Silvio  Pellico's  account  of  his  impriionment  (Le  rr.h  Prigioni), 
did  much  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Euro[>e  for  the  Italian  ciusc. 

During  the  next  few  years  order  reigned  in  Italy,  save  for  a 
few  unimportant  outbreaks  in  the  Papal  States;  there  waS, 
however,  perpetual  discontent  and  agitation,  especially  j^g^^ 
in  RoBMgna,  where  misgovemment  was  extreme,  autmt 
Under  FSus  VIL  rad  his  mbutter  Catdioal  Coraalvi 
oppresatott  had  not  been  very  severe,  and  Mettemlch's  proposal 
to  esUbltsh  a  central  inquisitorial  tribWHl  for  political  offcncca 
throughout  Italy  had  been  rejected  by  the  papal  government 
But  on  the  <!cath  of  Pius  in  iS.-  i,  his  successor  I-eo  XII.  (Cardinal 
Delia  Gcnga)  proved  a  ferocious  reactionary  under  whom 
barbarous  laws  were  enacted  and  torture  frequently  applied. 
The  secret  societies,  such  as  the  Carbonari,  the  Adclfi  and  the 
BcnaiJieil  d'.\merica,  which  flourished  in  Romagna,  replied 
to  these  penecutions  by  aaaisbiaUng  the  men  brutal  officials 
ans  spies.  Hie  events  oC  tgeo-ttn  hicwnwd  the  agitation  in 
Romagna,  and  in  182$  huge  numhen  ol  petaona  «b«  condemned 
to  death,  imprisonment  or  exffc.  The  Bodety  of  the  Sanfedlstf, 
formed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  v  hosc  object  was  to  n.urder 
every  Liberal,  was  openly  protected  and  encouraged.    Leo  died 
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in  1829,  and  the  mild,  religious  Pius  VIII.  (Cardinal  Castiglioni) 
cmiy  ic^pied  until  i8jo,  when  Giegoiy  XVI.  (Cardinal  Cappeilari) 
ms  ckctcd  Ibrou^  AuMiian  ialluciKe.  and  proved  another 
tdmOt.  TIm  Jvijf  ravollttion  in  Paru  and  the  dcclara- 
tion  of  the  new  Icing,  tovSa  Philippe,  that  France,  as 
a  Liberal  morarrhy,  %vo\;!'!  not  (inly  not  intervene 
in  the  in'.cniAl  aiiaits  of  ulhcr  tounliies,  but  would 
not  permit  other  p<iw<  rs  to  do  TtO,  art'Uicd  t^xvH  hoi)cs  among  the 
oppressed  peoples,  and  was  the  immcUiitc  cause  of  a  revolution 
in  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  In  Fcbniary  i3ji  these  provinces 
rose,  raised  the  red,  white  and  green  tricolor  (which  henceforth 
took  the  place  of  the  Carbonarist  colours  as  the  Italian  Hag), 
and  •hook  ofi  the  papal  yoke  with  wipdsinc  ease.'  At  Panaa 
too  thece  wu  as  outWeak  and  a  deniad  for  the  oonatltiitloB; 
Ifarie  Louise  could  not  grant  it  because  of  ber  engagements 
with  Austria,  and,  therefore,  abandoned  her  domiruons.  In 
Modena  Duke  Francis,  anihi'Ious  of  ciil.ir;;i:ig  his  tertitoric*, 
coquetted  with  the  Carbonari  of  Taris,  and  opened  ijiJirccL 
negotiations  with  McnoMi,  the  n  vululiunary  lca<lcr  in  his  statu, 
beticviog  that  he  might  assist  him  in  his  plans.  Mcnotti,  for 
hlf  part,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  united  Italian  state  under  the 
didtife  A  tiling  was  organized  for  Fcbniaiy  1831;  but  Fiancis 
tfil  wind  «f  it,  and,  repeotlng  of  hit  dangsrous  dallying  with 
■ndntioa,  mated  Ucoottiawl  dedto  Auitiiaa  territory  with 
hfi  prisoner.  In  bb  absence  the  insunectloa  toolc  place,  and 
Biagio  Nardi,  having  hrrn  elfctr'l  dictator,  proclaimed  that 
"  Italy  is  one;  the  Italian  nation  one  sole  nation."  But  the 
Ftcnch  king  soon  alwndoncd  his  principle  of  non-intervention 
on  which  the  Italian  revolutionists  had  built  their  hopes;  the 
Austrians  intervened  unhindered;  the  old  governments  u'cre 
l»jestablished  in  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna;  and  Mcnotti 
and  many  other  patriots  were  banged.  The  Austrians  cvacu.itcd 
Bonegna  in  Jtaiy*  but  aoother  inaunection  having  broken  out 
iBBe&tdy  afterwards  which  the  papal  troops  were  anable 
to  qneD,  thcgr  letumcd.  This  second  intervention  gave  umbrage 
to  France,  who  by  way  of  a  counterpoise  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
.•\ncona.  These  two  forcipn  occupations,  which  were  almost 
as  displeasing  to  the  (Kjpc  as  to  the  I-ibcr.il'i,  lasted  until  iSjS. 
The  (>owers,  immciliately  after  tlu-  rrv.  ;i,  ]iri  i  i  tcd  a  memor- 
andum to  Gregory  recommending  certain  moderate  reforms, 
but  no  attention  w.as  paid  to  it.  These  various  movements 
proved  in  the  first  place  that  the  masses  were  by  no  means  ripe 
for  revolution,  and  that  the  idea  of  unity,  although  now  advocated 
by  a  few  levolutiooaiy  leaders,  was  far  from  lieiag  generally 
accqMed  even  ly  the  liberals;  and,  secondly,  ttat,  m  spite  of 
the  iadifference  qt  the  masses,  the  despotic  governments  were 
tinable  to  hold  their  own  without  the  assistance  of  foreign 
bayonets. 

On  the  27th  of  April  i8ji,  Charles  .Albert  succeeded  Charles 
Fciben  the  throne  of  I'icdnioat.  Shortly  aftcrv.arJs  he  n-ccivcd 
a  letter  from  an  unknown  person,  in  which  he  was 
exhorted  with  fiery  eloquence  to  place  himself  at  the 
'•^•■i*  head  of  the  movement  for  Lbcrating  and  uniting 
Italy  and  expelling  the  foreigner,  and  told  that  he 
i  free  to  dioose  whether  lie  would  be  "  the  first  of  men  or  the 
last  of  ItalisB  tynnta."  The  author  was  Giuseppe  Mazzini, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  who,  though  in  theory  a 
republican,  was  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  if  he  would  guide  the  nation  to  freedom. 
The  only  result  of  his  letter,  however,  was  that  he  was  forbi<!dfn 
to  re-enter  Sardinian  territory.  Mazzini,  who  hud  It.irncd  to 
distrust  Carbonarism  owing  to  its  lack  of  a  guiding  priitciplc 
and  its  absurd  paraphernalia  of  ritual  and  oorstciy,had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  more  serious  political  aasodatlon  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  country  not  only  from  foreigB  and  domestic  despotbm 
hut  from  ttatkmsl  faults  of  character;  and  this  idea  he  had 
maleriaHted  in  the  organization  of  a  society  called  the  Giotjne 
It'.'ia  (VounK  Italy)  a.-nong  the  Italian  refugees  at  Marseilles. 
After  the  events  of  iSji  he  dccbrcd  that  the  jibcration  of  Italy 
coMldoDly  he  achieved  thraugh  wiity»  and  hia  great  merit  lies 

*MmoeV  ritt  hmaisMi  of  Rami^  was  Lods  NBpalant.afier> 
'  «Bperararche^aGh. 


in  having  inspired  a  btge  Bumber  a(  Italians  with  that  idea  at 

a  time  when  provincial  jeakNisics  sad  the  difikulty  of  communica< 
lions  maintained  aqiaratist  fcdiags.  Youog  Italy  spread  to 
all  .centres  of  Italian  extka,  and  by  meaoa  «( Ikeiatiire  canted 
on  an  active  propaganda  In  Italy  itself,  where  the  party  came 

to  be  caUcd  "  (Ihidcllini,"  as  though  reviving  the  traditions 
of  medieval  anti-Papalism.  Though  eventually  this  activity 
of  the  C-uvanc  Italia  supjtlanted  that  o(  the  older  societies, 
in  praeiiec  it  met  with  no  better  success;  the  two  attempts 
to  invade  Savoy  in  the  hope  of  seducing  the  army  from  its 
allegiance  failed  miserably,  and  only  resulted  in  a  series  ol 
barbarous  sentences  of  death  and  imprisonment  which  mada 
most  Lihetala  despair  of  Charles  Albert,  while  they  called  down 
much  criticism  on  ifasrinl  as  the  oiganiaer  of  nlds  in  whidi 
he  himself  took  no  part.  He  was  now  forced  to  leave  France^ 
but  continued  his  work  of  agitation  from  London.  The  disorders 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  iSj7  had  no  connexion  with  Mazzini, 
but  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  brothers  Jiandicra,  who  in  1844 
landed  on  the  Calal^rian  coahf,  v.a,n  the  work  of  the  (iiuv^'ne 
Italia.  The  rebels  were  captured  and  shot,  but  the  significance 
of  the  attempt  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  north  Italkna  (the  Baadicraa  were  Venetians  and  officeis 
in  the  Austrian  nnvj)  knd  tried  to  lalae  the  standaid  of  revolt 
in  the  south. 

Romagna  had  continued  a  prey  to  anarchy  ever  since  1 83 1 ; 

the  government  organized  armed  bands  called  the  Centurieni 
(descended  from  the  earlier  Sanfedibti),  to  terrorize  the  Lit'crals, 
while  the  secret  societies  continued  their  "  prupag.inda  by 
deeds."  It  is  noteworthy  that  Romagna  was  the  only  part  of 
Italy  where  the  revolutionary  movement  was  accompanied  by 
murder.  In  1.845  several  outbreaks  occurred,  and  a  band  led  by 
rietro  Renzi  captured  Rimini,  whence  a  proclamation  drawn  up 
by  L.  C.  Farioi  was  issued  demanding  the  sefoimt  advocated  by 
thepowen'moDonmdumef  t8it.  But  the  movement  colhipaed 
without  result,  and  the  leaders  fled  to  Tusnnv. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Mazzinian  propaganda  in  tavour  of  a  united 
Italian  republic,  which  manifested  itwlf  in  tccrct  societies,  pi'  '  n  I 
insurrection*,  there  was  another  Libri.il  movement  basrd 
on  the  education  of  opinion  and  on  economic  development. 
In  Piedmont,  in  »pilc  of  the  ({o^cmmenl's  reactionary 
methods,  a  lance  part  of  the  popubtion  were  genuinely  | 
attached  to  the  Savoy  dynasty,  and  the  idea  of  a  regcncra-  . 
ticm  of  Italy  under  its  aunpiceii  began  to  eain  ground.  ' 
Some  writers  proclaimed  the  neressity  of  building  railways,  develop- 
ing agriculture  and  encouratinij  industries,  before  resorting  to 
revolution;  while  others,  like  iTic  Tuscan  Gino  CapfKini.  in>pired  by 
the  example  o(  linRlind  anil  I  r.ince.  wished  to  make  the  people  lit 
for  freedom  by  meiiii  eif  innTDve-l  s;hxiH.  bocjl;s  and  periodieals. 
VinceniO  Giolx-rti  (  J.e.)  publi-.hcd  in  1-4^  his  famous  tnatife  DH 
primaio  meraie  4  emit  dtiU  liaiiani,  a  work,  which,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  prevailing  pesiimism^af  the  day,  eatotled  the  part  ^reat. 
ncss  and  achievements  of  the  Italian  pconk  and  (heir  prcwnt  virtues. 
His  political  ideal  wait  a  federation  01  all  the  Italiin  states  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope,  on  a  basis  of  Catholieism.  but  without  a 
constitution.  In  spite  of  all  its  inacruraeies  and  rxaKRerations  the 
biKjk  5<rved  a  useful  purpose  in  rcvivinj;  the  H-U-res(»cct  of  a  dc- 
«.p<indent  fteopW.  .Another  work  of  a  siniiLir  kind  »a>  Uprrame 
<i'l!'ilii2  I  by  t!!0  Piedmontesc  Count  Cc^arc  Ball>o  {qx  ).  Like 

OiobcTti  he  advocated  a  federation  o(  Italian  state*,  but  be  declared 
that  before  this  coaU  be  aiyewd  Austria  sbmc  he  espcUed  from 
Italy  and  compensation  found  fbr  her  in  the  Ncnr  East  by  msking 
her  a  Danubian  power — a  curious  forecast  that  Itnly'*  libcratioB 
would  begin  with  an  eastern  war.  He  extolled  Charles  Albert 
And  apfwikfl  to  his  patrinii^m;  he  Ivlioved  th.it  the  church  »a* 
ncces-jry  and  thf  vcret  M^ietifs  harmful;  rrprcsrntativc  govern- 
ment was  unde^irablo.  but  lie  advocated  a  consultative  assembly. 
Above  all  Italian  chaia.nr  mu>t  Ik-  reformed  and  the  nation  edu- 
cated. A  third  important  publication  was  Massimo  d'vVzeeliu'* 
Dt^i  mltimi  tati  di  Rifmarr.j.  in  which-the  author,  another  Pied- 
monteae  nobleman,  expoMxl  papal  miacovcfaiNcal  whOe  condemning 
the  secret  societies  and  advocaiine  open  reHstancc  and  protect.  H« 
upheld  the  papacy  in  principle,  rr^rded  Austria  as  the  pnat  enemy 
of  Italian  regeneration,  and  believed  that  the  mcan^  ol  cx|Kjllins  her 
were  only  to  be  found  in  Piedmnnt. 

Beside*  the  revolutionists  and  republicans  who  promoted  con- 
spiracy and  insumy  ii'in  uhencvcr  p')^silil<-.  and  t^e  modcrotca  OC 

Nco-Cuelphs."  as  Gioberti'*  followers  were  callc<1,  »« 
must  mention  the  ItaKaa  csilcs  who  were  learning  the  art  r** 
of  war  in  foreign  eouotfle>-ln  Spain,  in  Greece,  in  «m« 
Poland,  in  South  Amsifaa'  ■  — d  thorn  ether  eailea  wh^  in 
Psfb  er  tendon,  eked  eat  a  beic  siMileace  by  teKiwg 
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by  their  pen.  and  USd  tfMC  foundations  of  that  love  of  Italy  vkliich, 
e-i|Kvi.i!l>'  ill  Knalind,  cventujlly  brought  the  wciRht  of  liiplurt;.,;  y 
into  the  bcali  a  lor  Italutn  (rwloni.  All  ti  ^  J'  fi  'ti-  >  wm  i  ju  .lly 
ncct»sary — the  revolutionists  to  keep  up  agitation  and  make  uov<  rn- 

ownl  by  faayoaeto  ktfnmiUmi  tha  inaJ—lw  t»  aiil»  tW  fmpctu- 
oAjr  M  the  fevoUnioMiiU  ud  to  pmtM  a  ickcn*  of  lockty  that 
was  neither  reactionary  nor  anarrhical;  the  voltinteen  abroad  to 
gain  military  experience;  and  the  more  peaceful  exiles  to  spread  the 

name  of  Italy  amniif;  forrign  people*.  All  the  wliilc  a  va-st  amount  of 
revolutionary  literature  was  Immrk  p:iiiie<i  in  Si» it^erlarMl,  Frame 
and  EngUnd,  and  smuKgletl  into  Italy;  the  |Kx-t  Ciu'iti  satiri/etl  the 
Italian  princes,  the  dranuli>t  G.  B.  Nietulini  bl  i  ted  tyranny  in  his 
tragcdief,  the  novelist  Cuerrazzi  rc-<>vok«.'d  the  iiienuiriok  oi  the  la>t 
■tniggle  for  FlorenilM  fncdom  kl  UAmtiit  ik  finnxt.  and  Verdi's 
opacaa bristled  whfc  adPHot  itMt  >iHWid^  wWrtt  wcapcd  the  censor 
llilt  Wtn  uadcntood  and  applauded  by  the  audience. 

Oatltt  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  18.46  Austria  hoped  to 
nn  tke  electli-.T  of  another  zealot;  but  the  Italian  cardintUs, 
*ho  did  not  want  an  .-^ustrophil,  finished  the  conclave 
itX.  '>f'»'fc  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  GaysrQck,  Atistria's 
mouthpiece,  and  in  June  elected  Giovaiuii  Maria 
Hastai  Ferretti  as  Pius  IX.  The  new  pope,  who  while  bishop 
«f  loMik  had  owioccd  •  certaio  interett  in  Libcnliw,  ma 
a  Undljr  nan,  «l  inferior  faitdUjence,  wlio  thomlit  lliat 
all  difficulties  could  be  settled  with  a  Httla  food-wili,  gome 
reforms  and  a  political  amnesty.  The  aaincaty  which  he 
granted  wasthe  bcgimiiti^  of  the  immeiue  if  ahort-Uwdpoptilarity 
which  he  was  to  enjoy.  Hut  he  did  not  move  so  fast  in  the  path 
of  reform  as  was  cxix-ctcd.and  .igiiation  continued  throughout 
the  papal  states.'  In  1847  some  admiaistrative  teforms  were 
cnactc<l,  the  laity  were  admitted  to  aataiB«IBm»ltUways  were 
ulked  ahotil,  and  poliUcal  iwp|iwi  ponitlfd.  la  April 


afterwarda  a  OMincIl  of  mloitten  and  a 
Here  he  would  wilUngly  have  stopped,  bat  he  mti  icaBaed  that 

he  had  h.Tr.lIy  bcRun.  Every  fresh  reform  edict  was  greeted  with 
demon-trat'ons  of  ctitliu-,i:Liir.,  but  the  uniinous  cry  "  Viva  Pio 
Nonos.r.lol  "  sipnified  liissati.sfaetion  with  the  whole  system  of 
government.  A  lay  ministry  w.is  now  demandctl,  a  constitvition, 
and  an  Italian  federation  for  war  against  .Vustria.  Rumours  of  a 
leacliooary  plot  bjr  Auitria  and  the  Jeatiita  against  Fiua,  induced 
Urn  to  Cfwte  a  naliMiBl  fpiad  and  to  aiipolDt  Gudbal  Vaoatti 
M  atcMtaiy  of  Mate 

Bvcatt  la  Rome  pipdacad  wHipwid  oadtemtnt  thioaghovt 
Europe.  Mettcmich  had  dedaicd  that  the  one  thing  which  bad 
not  entered  into  his  calculations  was  a  Liberal  pope,  only  that  was 
an  imp<)i«.Ibilit>';  still  he  was  much  disturbed  by  I'ius's  altitude, 
and  tried  to  stem  the  rc'olutionary  tide  by  frightening  the 
princes.  Seizing  the  agitation  in  Komauti.i  r.s  a  pretext,  he  had 
Um  town  of  Fcrrara  occupied  by  .\usl  rian  t  roops,  which  provoked 
tin  indignalion  not  only  of  the  Liberals  but  also  of  the  pope,  for 
y"*— to  tint  tieatics  Atiattia  had  the  right  of  occupying  the 
dtaddaloBB.  Thegmaagwat  waentmtntthKwighowt  Italy.and 
taaaMfoctothopopa^nqxik  ChaiicaAaNrtdKlKadthat  he 
was  with  hfan  in  evCkytUnff,  whDe  ftom  Sovdi  Amcftca  (Suscppc 
Garil)a!'li  v.rcte  to  offer  his  services  to  His  Holiness.  Charles 
Albert,  aUliDUi  li  tnaintaining  his  reactionary  poli,>',  had  intro- 
duced ai!mini:  'r.i:i'.e  reforms,  built  railways,  rcorganize<l  the 
army  and  developed  the  rc^urccs  of  the  country.  He  had  little 
sympathy  with  Liberalism  and  abhorred  rcvolut  ion,  but  his 
batrad  of  Austria  and  his  resentment  at  the  galling  tutelage  to 
which  she  tubjcctcd  him  had  gained  strength  year  by  year. 
Rdigiaii  was  itiU  hi>  dominant  paasion,  aad  when  a  pope  in 
lilMnlgBiae  appeared  on  the  soeao  and  wae  hidlied  by  AiMfb, 
hb  two  itrongcst  feelings—piety  and  hatred  of  Austria— ceased 
Ifrrohf  '°  incompatible.  In  1847  I^rd  Minto  visited  the 
iion.iry  Italian  courts  to  try  to  induce  the  retalcitranl  de.sjxjti, 
agUaiita,  to  nicnd  tl'tir  w.iys,  <^  ;ia  to  avoid  revolution  .uid  war, 
the  latter  being  England's  cspceial  anxiety;  this 
ndssloa,  although  not  destined  to  produce  much  eOcct,  aroused 


•  In  RomeitsetfacerUinAngefoBrunctti.  known  as  Cieennechb. 
a  forage  meichant  of  lowl/  birth  and  a  Carbooato.  exefdaad  gnat 
iafanM  ow  the  aaaste  and  kapl  the  poaoe  whaat  the  aath«itiia 


past,  noereefniedtOBiakeanycoocaalonstohissubjcctSiaBdlB 

1S47  sold  his  dnchy  to  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany  (the  suoocaaar  el 
Fcrdin.irnl  HI.  since  iS.'.j)  towhamit  '.vouldha%x  reverted  in  any 
case  a'  the  death  of  the  duchtss  oi  I'arma.  At  the  same  time 
Leopold  ceded  i.-unigiana  to  Parma  and  Modena  in  cfjual  parts, 
an  arrangement  which  provoked  the  indigtuition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  (e^p'.  t  i.iK y  of  those  destined  to  be  ruled 
by  Francn  V.  of  Modena,  who  had  succeeded  to  Fnode  IV.  in 
iS46),andledlodiMatbiafie»atFivixaoob  InSqN«BlMrd47, 
Leopold  c*«»«qr  to  thepopuhuraiUationteaaatioBalgnanl, 
in  q>ite  of  MrtternlFh^  thmts.  andaOowedpaMet  iiteedoia  of 
the  press;  every  eeacession  made  by  the  popo  Wai  faUowd  by 
demands  for  a  tfmilar  measure  in  I  uscany. 

Ferdinand  I,  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  died  in  i82St  and  was 
succeeded  by  i'rancisl.  /\t  the  latlcr's death  in  1830  Ferdinand 
II.  succeeded,  and  although  at  first  he  gave  promise  of  proving  a 
wiser  rtder,  be  soon  reverted  lo  the  traditional  Bourbon  methods. 
An  ignorant  bigot,  he  ceaecntrated  the  whole  of  tlie  executive 
into  his  own  hands,  was  eunaundcd  by  piiaits  aad  moaha*  and 
served  by  an  annjr  of  qdsa.  In  it47  there  wen  anhapoctaat 
disturi>ances  in  various  parts  o(  the  Idnffdom,  but  there  was  no 
anti-dynastic  outbreak,  the  jealoasy  between  Naples  and  Sicily 
largely  toutribuiing  to  the  weakness  of  the  raovenxiil.  On  the 
ijth  of  January,  however,  a  revolution,  the  first  of  the  many 
lliri)UK''i<'i-:t  Europe  that  w.ii  to  i;i,'.Le  the  year  i<S4S  memorable, 
broke  out  at  Palermo  under  the  leadcr^liip  of  Kuggiero  Setlimo. 
Ihc  Neapolitan  army  sent  to  crush  the  rising  was  at  first  un- 
successful, and  the  insurgents  deataoded  the  ooostitution  ol  i8i« 
or  oomplete  independence.  DittiBbaaoca  ecowred  at  Naples 
also,  aad  tha  kioc  who  cooU  not  obtain  Anstrii)n  bdpk  as  tltt 
pope  tefnaed  to  aOow  Austrian  troops  to  peas  thfou^  bis 
dominions,  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minisler,  the  duke  of 
ScrracaprioLi,  granted  a  toiistiiulion,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
national  guard,  iVi .  I  J.muary  jS). 

The  news  from  Niqiks  strengthened  the  demand  for  a  con- 
stitution in  Piedmont.    Count  Camillo  Cavour,  then  editor of  a 
new  and  influential  pai>tr  c/illed  II  RitoriimttUo,  bad  _ 
advocated  it  strongly,  and  monster  demonstrations  gSHf^ 
were  heU  every  day.  The  king  disliked  the  idea,  but  mm 
great  pwiame  was  brou^t  to  bew  en  Um,  and 
fiaaVr,eBtbe4tkaf  Maidiilif8»beBmated  the  charter  which 
was  dotlaed  to  be  the  eooatittttfoa  of  the  (utitre  Italian  kingdom. 

It  provided  for  a  nominated  senate  and  an  elei-tive  chamber  of 
deputies,  the  king  retaining  the  right  of  veto,  the  press  censor- 
;'.iil>  was  abolished,  and  freedom  of  meeting,  of  the  I^css  and  of 
bpccth  were  guaranteed.  HaJbo  was  called  upon  to  lonn  the  first 
constitutional  ministry.  Three  days  later  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  promised  similar  liberties,  and  a  charter,  prepared  by  a 
conuni^ion  which  included  Gino  Ctmwili  SOd  T****^"*  SicaeoG^ 
was  fKomttlgMcd  on  the  17th. 

In  the  Auitiiaa  provlncas  tbe'dtuatlon  seeoMd  calmer,  aad 
the  govenuncnt  rejected  the  moderate  proposals  of  Danicle 
.Manin  and  N.  Tommaseo.  A  demonstration  in  favour  of  I'ius  l.X. 
on  tile  jrJ  of  J,iiiuary  at  Milan  was  di.si)tricd  with  unneecisary 
severity,  ami  marti.i!  law  wa.s  [)roe'i.utiied  the  following  month. 
The  revolution  wliuli  l,r<ike  out  on  the  Sth  of  March  in  Vienna 
itself  and  the  subsequent  Hight  oi  Mcllcrnich  (sec  AuSTMA- 
IIu.vcARV:  IIisiory),led  to  the  granting  of  feeble  concessions 
to  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  which  were  announced  in  Milan  OS 
the  18th.  But  it  was  too  late;  and  in  spite  of  the  exhortalioos 
of  the  Bayer,  Gabrio  Casati,  and  of  the  repahlkui  C  Catiaacob 
who  believed  that  a  rising  against  1 5,000  Austrian  sddlers  under 
Field-Marshal  Radetxky  w.is  madness,  the  famous  Five  Days' 
revolution  began.  It  was  a  popular  outburst  of  |M:nl  up  hate, 
unprepared  by  leaders,  alihou^li  K  ;:iier,s  such  as  Luciano  Manara 
soon  arose.  RadcLzky  occupied  the  citadel  and  other  points  of 
vantage;  but  in  the  night  barricades  sprang  up  by  the  hundred 
and  were  manned  by  citiacns  of  all  classes,  armed  with  every 
kind  of  weapon.  The  desperate  struggle  lasted  until  the  laatL 
when  the  Austcians,  having  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded,  woe 
fMmdt9««M«sU  the  city.  The  TCit  of  Lead»rdy  «ad  Vcnclia 
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now  ilcw  to  arms,  and  the  Austrian  garrisons,  except  in  the 
QutdriUteml  (Verona,  Feaduexm,  Mantiu  and  Lcfnuo)  were 
cipdkd.  la  Veake  the  people,  wider  the  Icndwiliip  «f  Manin, 
rose  in  arms  and  forced  the  milUaqr  ladcivi  lOWBiaOB  (CoonU 

Zichy  and  Palffy)  to  sign  a  capittdatfen  OB  the  «»iid  of  March, 
after  whit  h  tfic  rcpuSilic  was  proclaimed.  At  Milan,  where  there 
was  a  divi^i.tn  of  opinion  between  the  monarchi.sls  under  Casali 
and  the  rcpublic.ins  umlcr  Cattanco,  a  provihion.il  .nlminist ration 
was  formed  and  the  question  of  the  form  of  govcroment  postponed 
for  the  moment.  The  duke  of  Modcna  and  Charles  Louis  of 
Fuaa  (Marie  Louise  was  now  dead)  abandoned  their  capitals; 
in  both  cities  piovisioaal  governments  were  set  up  which  sub* 
MQUCOt^  proclaimed  uncntion  to  PiediBont.  In  Koms  the 
pope  gave  way  to  popular  ciamour,  granting  one  conceaikm  after 
Mother,  and  on  the  Sih  of  February  he  publicly  called  down 
God's  blessing  on  Italy — that  Italy  hated  by  the  Austrians, 
whose  name  it  had  hitherto  been  a  crime  to  mention.  On  the 
loth  of  March  he  appointed  a  new  ministry,  under  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  which  included  several  Liberal  laymen,  such  as  Marco 
Mingbetti,  G.  Paaolini,  L.  C.  Farini  and  Giunt  G.  Rccchl.  On 
the  iith  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  a  coauBMon  of  cardinals, 
idtkottt  the  knewMte  of  the  niniatiy,  via  pranmlfated,  a 
ceoatitntloB  vUdi  attcnpted  tbe  tmpoMlble  tadc  of  WKXwriHng 
the  pope's  temporal  power  with  free  institutions.  In  the  mean- 
while preparations  for  war  against  Austria  were  being  carried  on 
with  I'iu;-.':s  .sanction. 

There  were  now  three  main  political  tendencies,  viz.  the  union 
of  north  Italy  under  Charles  Albert  and  an  alliance  with  thi 
pope  and  Napica,  a  federation  of  the  diUcrcnt  states  under  their 
piMtnt  lulen,  aad  a  united  republic  of  all  Italy.  All  parties, 
Bowcver,  weneafraed  in  favour  of  war  acaiMt  Avetiia,  for  which 
tbe  peoples  IokwI  tbeir  unwittnff  raHen  to  fnpm.  But  the 
only  state  capable  of  taking  the  Initiative  was  nednont,  and  the 
king  still  hesitated.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  Five  Days  of 
Milan,  which  produced  the  wildest  excitement  in  Turin,  unless 
FtntwMT  the  army  were  sent  to  assist  the  struRpling  l.cmUanls 
of  liMiy  at  once  the  dynasty  was  in  jeopariiy.  Cavour's  stirring 
af  afticlcs  in  the  Risorfiimfnlo}\Mcued  the  king's  decision, 
^ and  on  the  Jjrd  of  March  he  declared  war  (see  for  the 
mDitaiy  events  Italian  Wars,  184S-70).  But  much  prcdous 
time  bad  been  lost,  and  even  then  the  amy  waa  not  ready. 
Chadei  Albcvk  coold  di^ioae  of  90^000  ncn,  incliuUng  some 
atfioo  from  central  Italy,  but  be  took  tbe  MS  wftb  only  half 
Ua  fafce.  He  mipht  yet  have  cut  off  Radet/ky  on  bis  retreat, 
or  captured  Mantua,  which  was  only  held  by  300  men.  But  his 
delays  lost  bim  both  chances  and  enabled  Kadetzky  to  receive 
reinforcements  from  Austria.  The  pope,  uiuible  to  resist  the 
popular  demand  for  war,  allowed  his  army  to  depart  (March  73) 
vndcr  the  commind  of  General  Durando,  with  instructions  to 
act  in  concert  with  Charles  Albert,  and  he  corresponded  with  the 
gnad^Hke  of  Tuacaay  and  the  king  of  Naples  with  a  view  to  a 
ndBtaqr  alBaBce.  Bvt  at  tbe  Mme  time,  fearing  a  sddsm  in  the 
church  should  he  attack  CathoUc  Austria,  he  forbade  his  troops 
to  do  more  than  defend  the  frontier,  and  in  his  Encyclical  of  the 
igth  of  .April  stated  that,  as  head  of  the  church,  he  could  not 
declare  war,  but  that  he  was  uruble  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
fonowing  the  example  of  other  Italians.  He  then  requested 
Charles  Albert  to  take  the  papal  troo|»s  under  his  command,  and 
also  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  askfag  Mm  voluntarily 
to  lelinquiih  Lombaidy  and  Venetia.  Tuacaagr  ud  Naples  had 
both  JMned  tbe  Italbn  league;  a  Tncaa  amy  started  for 
Lombardy  on  the  30th  of  AprQ,  and  17,000  Neapolitans  com- 
manded by  Pepc  (who  had  returned  after  j8  years  of  exile) 
went  to  assist  Durando  in  intercepting  the  Austrian  reinforce- 
ments under  Nugent.  The  Picdmontcsc  defeated  the  enemy 
at  I^trengo  (.\pril  30),  but  did  not  profit  by  the  victory-. 
The  Neapolitans  reached  Bologna  on  the  trth  of  May,  but  in 
the  -^ntllHf  a  dlipate  bad  broken  out  at  Naples  between  the 
king  andpoiHament  as  to  thenatuie  of  the  royal  oath;  a  ciy  of 
treason  was  raised  by  a  group  of  factloas  youngsters,  benfcades 
were  erected  and  Street  fighting  ensued  (May  i;).  On  the 
1 7  lb  FerdEoaad  dissolved  parliament  and  recalled  the  anqy. 


On  receiving  the  order  to  return,  Pepe,  after  hesitating  for  some 
tune  between  his  oath  to  the  king  andhisdetire  to  fight  for  Italy, 
finally  resigned  his  commission  and  aoased  the  Fo  with  a  lev 
tboHsandiMi^tlMnitflf Miiomntwaiiigmttik  nwefiacli 
of  this  wete  aooB  felt*  AfoneoflRiscuvelmiteenwiaatts^od 
by  a  superior  body  of  Austrians  at  Curtatonr  and  Montanaro 
ar.J  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance  on  ihc  27th  of  May; 
Charles  Albert,  after  wa.sting  precious  time  round  Pcschiera, 
which  capitulated  on  the  30th  of  May,  defeated  Radcttky  at 
Goito.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitans  left  Dntando 
too  weak  to  intercept  Nugent  and  his  30,000  men;  and  the 
Utter,  although  hMiMii  by  the  inhabitants  of  Venetia  and 
vqiulaed  at  Vkeaan,  sneeeeded  in  Jobing  BadHiky,  who  «M 
soon  fnitber  rdnfoceed  faom  TbvL  Tbe  whole  AoatriaB  atnif 
now  turned  on  Viccnza,  which  after  a  brave  resistance  lUI^ 
rendered  on  the  loth  of  June.  All  Venetia  except  the  capital 
was  thus  once  more  occupied  hy  the  .Austrians.  On  the  Jjrd, 
J4th  and  2Sth  of  July  (first  battle  of  Custozza)  the  Picdmontcse 
were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire  on  Milan  with  Radetzky's 
superior  force  in  pursuit.  The  king  was  the  object  of  a  hostile 
demonstration  in  Milan,  and  although  he  was  ready  to  defend 
the  city  to  the  last,  the  town  council  negotiated  a  i'sr'<*bi<i<'^ 
with  Radetaky.  The  mob,  egged  on  by  the  republicans,  attacked 
the  palace  where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  he  escaped  with 
difficulty,  returning  to  Piedmont  with  the  remnants  of  his  army. 
On  the  6ih  of  August  Radctzky  re-entered  Milan,  and  three 
<i.iys  later  an  armistice  was  concluded  iKtwcen  Austria  and 
rii-'lnioiit ,  the  latter  .TRrccing  to  evacuate  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.  The  offer  of  French  assistance,  made  after  the  pn>- 
clamalion  of  the  republic  in  the  spring  of  1S48,  had  been  rejected 
mainly  because  Ftanoe,  fcadag  that  the  cnttiaii  oi  a  atioag 
ItaUin  stale  noBld  be  n  danier  to  har.  nouM  bm*  dBBiiiied 
tbe  cesrioa  of  Mke  nod  Sivagr.  «Udi  tbe  Uag  ictatd  t». 
consider. 

Meanwhile,  the  republic  hacl  been  proclaimed  in  Venice; 
but  on  the  7th  of  July  the  ,T?5cmbly  declared  in  favour  of  fusion 
\vith  ricilnii.nt,  aii<i  Manin,  who  had  been  decled 
president,  resigned  his  powers  to  the  royal  com-  ^l^^—m 
niisioners.  Soon  after  Cuslozza,  however,  the  y^^^  >' 
Austrians  blockaded  the  dty  on  the  land  side.  In 
Rome  the  pope's  anthocity  wfabraad  day  (y  day,  md  dIrimlTr 
increased.  Tbe  Austrian  attsaipt  t»  ecoqgr  BflkgRe  «W  1^ 
pulsed  by  the  citisens,  but  nnfwtanatdy  this  success  was  foDowed 
by  .anarchy  and  murder,  and  Farini  only  with  difTiruIty  restored 
a  semblance  of  order.  The  Maroiani  ministry  having  failed  to 
achieve  anything,  I'ius  summoned  I'cLlcRrino  Rossi,  a  learned 
lawj'er  who  had  long  been  exiled  in  France,  to  form  a  cabinet. 
On  the  15th  of  November  he  was  assassinated,  and  as  no  one 
was  punished  for  tliis  crime  the  insolence  of  the  disorderly 
elements  increased,  and  shots  were  exchanged  with  tbe  Swiss 
Guard.  Ibetcnifiedpcpededlndbiptiaeto  Geetn  (Noembar 
3S),  Bad  when  peilbaient  leqaeated  bin  to  letnn  he  lefuMd 
even  to  receive  the  deputation.  This  meant  a  complete  rupture; 
on  the  5th  of  F'cbruary  1S40  a  constituent  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  on  the  Qth  it  voted  the  downfall  of  the  temponi 
power  and  proclaimed  the  republic.  Mazzini  hurried  pnOam*' 
to  Rome  to  see  his  dream  realized,  and  was  chosen  «•••/(*• 
head  of  the  Triumvirate.  On  the  i8th  Pius  invited 
the  armed  intCfvention  of  France,  Austria,  NapUs  AvaMlfc 
and  Spain  to  nstflie  his  aatboiity.  In  Tuacaay  tbe  gevenmeBt 
drifted  torn  tbe  niodeiatea  to  the  dtfene  democtata;  tbe 
Ridolfi  ministry  was  succeeded  after  Cnstozxa  by  that  of  RicaaoU, 
and  the  latter  by  that  of  Capponi.  The  lower  classes  provoked 
disorders,  which  were  very  serious  at  Leghorn,  and  were  only 
quelled  by  Guerrazzi's  energy.  Capponi  resigned  in  October 
1 84S,  and  Leopold  reluctantly  consented  to  a  democratic  ministry 
led  by  Guerrazzi  and  Montanelli,  the  former  a  very  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  man,  tbe  latter  benot  bat  fantastic  Follow- 
ing the  PwHiw  eaamplet  n  constltiient  esaanbly  was  dseuAded 
to  vote  on  anion  with  Rome  and  eventually  with  tbe  rest  of 
Italy.  The  grand-duke,  fearing  an  excommunication  frum  the 
pope,  refused  the  request,  and  left  Florence  (or  Sicoa  and 
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cUoMd,  tad  OB  At  mt,  at  tlM  picaiQS  nqaot  'of  ik»popt  ud 

the  king  of  Kapttt,  Leopold  went  to  Gaeta. 

Ferdinand  did  not  openly  break  hb  constilulional  pmmi•^<^<; 
untQ  Sicily  was  reconquered.  His  troc^s  had  captured  Messina 
after  a  bombardment  which  earned  liim  the  sj'l  riqutt  of  "  King 
Bomba  ";  Catania  and  Syracuse  fell  soon  after,  hideous  atrocities 
being  everywhere  committed  with  his  sanction.   He  now  pro- 


aciri  (*• 


Bat  00  limg  as  PMmoiit  was  not  completdy  cndwd  noooof 

the  princrs  darc<!  to  take  decisive  measures  against  their  subjects; 
in  spite  oi  Cuitorza,  Charles  Albert  still  had  an  army.and  Austria, 
with  revolutions  ia  \'jenna,  Hungary  and  Bohemia  on  her 
hands,  could  not  intervene.  In  i'icdmont  the  Pinelli-Revcl 
ministry,  which  had  continued  the  negotiations  for  an  alliancr 
with  Leopold  and  the  pope,  resigned  as  it  could  not  count 
on  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  in  December  the  ntunwd 
Mile  Giobnti  fcunod  o  mw  niaatiy.  Hit  pnponl.tv  nrfnmiff 
Loopold  aiid  the  pope  with  Pbdnnlew  unm,  at  to  awoid 
Atntrian  intervention,  was  ntjected  bjrbotb  potenutes,  and  met 
irfth  opposition  even  In  Piednont,  which  would  thereby  have 
forfeited  its  prestige  throughout  Italy.  Austri.in  mediation 
was  now  imminent,  as  the  Vienna  revolution  had  been  crushed, 
and  the  ncsv  fmpcror.  I  rancis  Juscph.  rctuscJ  to  consider  any 
aetllcmcnt  other  than  on  the  ba&is  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  But 
(^„f^,  CharleaAlbcct,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  had  a  generous 
AB^tt  r—  nature,  waa  detenoincd  tliat  so  loqg  aa  Ik  had  an 
army  in  being  lie  coaU  not  obandaa  Lombards 
and  the  Veactiana^  whom  he  had  cacauraged  u  thair 
e,  withont  one  more  effort,  tlwugfa  he  kaew  fidi  wdl 
that  he  was  staking  all  on  a  desperate  chance.  On  the  lUh  of 
March  1849,  he  denounced  the  armistice,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  confidence  in  ricdmonlcsr  .slr.it<gy  after  1848,  i-.  r  tin- 
chief  command  to  the  Toli-sh  General  Chrz.mowski.  lli>  iurccs 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  including  a  Lombard  corjis  .-m  l  Minn- 
Roman,  Tuscan  and  other  volunteers.  But  the  discipline  aiul 
of  the  army  were  shaken  and  its  organization  faulty. 
;  Ramorino,  disobeying  his  instnutioDa,  failed  to  prevent 
a  fioipa  of  Aiatiians  under  Lieut.  Fidd-Manbal  d'Aipre 
iiam  aciiing  Mortaia*  a  fotdt  for  which  he  was  afterwards  court- 
martlalled  and  shot, and  af lersoflwpeeliminary  fighting  Radetzky 
won  the  ducisivi?  battle  of  Novara  (March  2j)  which  broke  up 
the  Pic(imontL->e  army.  The  king,  who  had  sought  death  in  vain 
aH  day,  had  to  -js-l.  terms  of  Radetzky;  the  latter  demanded 
AufMix  *  Piedmont  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Victor 

otvkiur  Emmanuel)  as  a  hostage,  without  a  reservation  for 
Ummumml  the  consent  of  parliament.  Charles  .Mbcrt,  realizing 
~  bis  own  failure  and  thinking  that  his  son  might  obtain 

better  teilBif  abdicated  and  departed  at  once  for  ftetugal,  wine 
ke  died  la  a  noaaatety  a  few  BMBihs  later.  Vbtbrnuttmd 
went  in  person  to  treat  wbh  Radetzky  on  the  a4th  of  March. 
The  Field-Marshal  received  him  most  courteously  and  oflcrcd 
not  only  to  waive  the  demand  for  a  ji.irt  of  Picilmontesc  tcrritoty, 
but  to  enlarge  the  kingdom,  on  con  I  tinn  lh.it  the  constitution 
shouUl  be  alj<-i[i>,lu  1  XvA  the  Mjo  l'irdni:).n[(  ,o  11,;^;  iubslitutcd 
for  the  tricolor.  But  the  young  king  was  determined  to  abide 
bii  father's  oath,  and  had  therefore  to  agree  to  an  Austrian 
OOCOpalion  of  the  territory  between  the  Po,  the  Ticino  and  the 
fTllia.  and  of  half  the  dtaidel  of  Alessandria,  untQ  peace  ahould 
■fee  coadKided*  the  evacuation  of  all  districts  occupied  by  his 
troopa  outiMe  Piedmont,  the  dbaalntiaa  of  hiacorpsofLmabard, 

Polish  and  Hungarian  volMBteRB  and  fha  withdrawal  «f  Ub 

fleet  from  the  Adriatic. 

Novara  set  Austria  free  to  reinstate  the  Italian  despots. 
Ferdinand  at  once  re-established  autocracy  in  Naples;  though 
the  struggle  in  Sicily  did  not  end  until  May,  when  I'alrrmn, 
after  a  ^Icndid  resistance,  capitulated.  In  Tuscany  disorder 
continued,  and  although  Guerrazzi,  who  had  been  appointed 
dictator,  aaead  the  country  from  complete  aaarchy,  a  biiia  part 
of  the  pnpnhlien,  cipeciaUy  among  the  pcaiaatiy,  ma  aUn 


laytf  tattapaniHMM.  Aftar  NoMia  tha  dM  qaeatioB  ma 
how  to  avoid  aa  Avatriaa  occapatloa,  tad  owiog  to  the  prevailing 
confusion  the  town  council  o(  Florence  took  matters  Into  lu 
own  h.inds  and  declared  the  grand-duke  reinstatnl,  but  on  a 
constitutional  basis  and  without  foreign  help  (April  1 2)  Leojwld 
accepted  as  regards  the  constitution,  but  s.iid  nothing  atjout 
foreign  intervention.  Count  Serristori,  the  gratid-ducal  com- 
misaioner,  arrived  in  Florence  on  the  4th  of  May  1849;  the 
national  guard  waa  disbanded;  and  on  the  ajth,  the  Anatriaaa 
uitdcr  d'Aapre  entered  Ikccaee. 

Onthaaftheljtllir  Leopold  returned  to  his  capital,  and  while 
that  eweat  was  wdcrnmd  by  a  part  of  the  people,  the  fact  that 

he  had  come  under  Austri.in  protcctiori  cmicti  liv  destroying  all 
loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  asid  cunsequcnlly  contributed  not  a 
htile  to  Italian  unity. 

In  Rome  the  triumvirate  decided  to  defend  the  republic  to 
the  last.   The  city  was  quieter  and  more  orderly  than  ft  hhd 


ever  been  before,  for  Mazzini  and  Cioeruaccluo  success* 


OaHtaMt 


fully  oppoaed  aQ  class  warfare;  and  in  April  the 
delndeia  noaived  a  prfcakia  addithm  to  their  atwBfth  hi  the 
penon  «f  Oaiiham,  who^  en  the  ontbteafc  of  the  lewolBtion  fa 
fSiS,  had  fttnned  with  a  few  of  his  followers  from  his  exile 
ia  South  Anerfca,  and  in  April  1849  entered  Rome  with  some 
500  men  to  fight  for  the  republic.  At  this  time  France,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Austrian  intervention  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
decided  to  restore  the  po(>e,  regarriU-ss  uf  the  fact  that  lUi 
action  would  necessitate  the  crushing  of  a  sister 
republic.  As  yet,  however,  no  such  intention  was 
publicly  avowed.  On  the  ajth  of  April  General 
Oudinot  landed  widi  laoa  UCB  at  Cfvkaveochhi,  and 
on  the  30th  attempted  to  captora  Bene  bsr  npiiie»hntaw 
completely  defeated  bjr  GaribeMI,  iriw  night  have  driven  the 
French  into  the  sea,  had  Mazzini  allowed  him  to  leave  the  city. 
The  French  republican  government,  in  or<Icr  to  gain  time  for 
re inf{jrccmcnts  to  arrive,  sent  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  pretend 
tn  tri  at  with  Mazzini,  the  envoy  himself  not  being  a  party  to 
this  ilv-cipiion.  Mazzini  refused  to  .illow  the  freiiLh  into  the 
city,  but  while  the  negotiations  were  being  dragged  on  CXidinot's 
force' Waa iecreased  to  j  5,000  men.  At  the  same  time  an  Aust  rian 
army  waa  maidriag  tbiougb  the  Lcgatiooa,  and  Neapolitaa  and 
Spanuh  taaopa  waia  advawlBg  fnni  the  aouth.  The  Wnwaa 
army  (30,000  aac*)  waa  cwmandnd  by  (Teaaral  Roaielli,  and 
included,  bcatdea  GarBMlcQli  ted-ddtted  tegionaties,  volunteera 

from  all  parts  of  Itnly,  mostly  very  young  men,  many  of  them 
wealthy  and  of  noble  family.  The  Ncapolrai.i  were  ignoniini- 
ouily  beaten  in  May  and  retired  to  the  frontier;  on  the  ist  of 
June  Oudinot  declared  that  he  would  attack  Rome  on  the  4lh, 
but  by  beginning  operations  on  the  3rd,  when  no  attack  was 
c)q>ectcd,  he  captuxied  an  important  position  in  the  Famphili 
gardens. 

la  ipite  of  tfaia  aotBaai^  hoawnr.  It  waa  not  autOthacadef 
the  nMMh,  and  all*  daaiMiate  f^btfag^  that  the  Fkenck  pen^ 
trated  within  the  awUa  and  the  defence  ceaaed  (June  39)-  The 
AawmUy,  wfaldi  had  continued  in  session,  was  dispersed  by  the 
French  troops  on  the  jnd  of  July,  but  Matzini  escaped  a  week 
later.  Garibaldi  quitted  the  city,  followed  by  4000  uf  his  men, 
and  attempted  to  join  the  defenders  of  Venice.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  armies  of  four  Towers,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  San  Marino;  but  his  force  melted  away 
and,  after  biding  in  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  he  fled  acroaa  the 
pcniaenla,  aaaiated  fay  nobles,  peasants  and  priests,  to  the 
Tuscan  coaat,  wfaeaoe  he  readied  Piedmont  and  cvontoallir 
America,  to  awaR  a  new  cbB  to  fi|^  for  Italy  (see  CAttRAtol). 

After  a  hemir  drfcnce,  conducted  by  Giuseppe  M.irtinrngo, 
Brescia  was  recaptured  in  April  by  the  Austrians  under  Lieut. 
Field-Marshal  von  Haynau,  the  atrocities  which  if,aac- 
followed  earning  for  Haynau  the  name  of  "The  timmot 
Hyena  of  Brescia."    In  May  they  seized  Bologna,  •  *^*"*»^ 
and  Ancona  in  June,  restoring  order  in  those  towns 
by  the  same  methods  as  at  Bicada.  Venice  alone  slill  held  out; 
after  Novara  the  Ficdaaataae  comnuaaionen  withdrew  aad 

«f  tb«  flMarancal.  ThaaaHiBUr 
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voted:  "Venice  rciisu  the  Ausidans  at  all  costs,"  and  tbc 
dxbmt  Md  soldiers,  stieafibcatd  by  tlie  atrival  of  volaotMn 
Iiom  in  parta  of  Italy,  Indiidint  Fepe,  iriw  wta  ilveii  the  chkf 
coiniBand  of  the  defeodeis,  ihMNd  the  most  spkndid  devotion 
In  their  hopdcas  task.  By  the  end  «l  May  the  citywas  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea,  and  in  July  the  bombardment  began.  On  the 
Hih  the  city,  reduced  by  famine,  capitulated  on  iavourablc 
terms.  Manin,  Pope  .in<i  a  few  OtJHB  MM  Mchwkd  Uom  the 
aoinesty  and  went  into  exile. 

Thus  were  despotism  and  foreign  predominance  re-established 
thioagfaout  Italy  save  in  Piedmont.  Yet  the  "  terrible  year  " 
im  hy  no  means  all  loss.  The  Italian  cause  had  been  cniahed, 
hot  iBVoltttion  tad  war  had  stiwugthcned  the  feeling  of  uaity, 
for  Nfltpol^aae  bad  fought  for  Venke,  LombaidB  for  Rome, 
FMaiontese  for  all  Italy.  Piedmont  was  shown  to  possess 
the  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  grmt  nation. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  federal  idea  was  impcMsiblc,  for  none 
of  the  princes  except  Victor  Emmanuel  could  be  trusted,  and 
that  unity  and  freedom  could  not  be  achieved  under  a  republic, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  I'ledmontese  army,  which 
wot  loyalist  to  the  core.  Ail  reasonable  men  were  now  comdBQBd 
thet  the  queatioa  of  the  ultiBite  fecn  of  the  Italian  ■»««»• 
■cot  WW  eeoendaiy,  ead  that  the  netidHl  effort*  ikMdd  be 
concentrated  oo  the  task  of  expelling  the  Austrians;  the  form 
of  government  could  be  decided  afterwards.  Liberals  were  by  no 
means  iriLlineil  lo  'Icpair  of  accomplibliinf;  this  ta.>.k;  for  hatred 
of  the  lorciRncrs,  and  of  the  despots  restored  by  their  bayonets, 
bad  been  deepened  by  the  humiliations  and  cruelties  tldend 
during  the  war  into  a  passion  common  to  all  Italy. 

When  the  terms  of  the  Austro-Piedmontcae  annittire  were 
announced  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin  they  arouied  gnat  indigna- 
tion, but  the  king  succeeded  in  conviadpg  the  deputies 
'^'"^^  that  they  were  faevitaUeL  Ihe  peeee  wfoifations 
wwr.  dragged  on  for  aevoial  aeoths,  iavolviag  two  dianges 
of  ministry,  and  D'.\zegIio  became  premier.  Through 
Anglo-French  mediation  Piedmont's  war  indemnity  was  reduced 
from  330,000,000  to  7^,000,000  lire,  but  the  question  ol  the 
amnesty  remained.  The  king  declared  himself  rcidy  to  go  (o 
war  again  if  those  compromised  in  the  Lombard  reNolutiou  were 
not  freely  pardoned,  and  at  lau  Austria  agreed  to  amnesty  all 
save  a  very  few,  aaditt August  the  peace  terms  were  agreed  upon. 
The  Chanber,  hovtMii  eefuacd  to  ntify  tfaco^  aad  it  wee  not 
oatil  the  Idegfts  detnent  appeal  ton  Mnwralltrt  to  Me  pcopWe 
loyalty,  and  after  a  diasolutkn  and  the  election  of  a  new  partia- 
enent,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  (January  9,  1850).  The 
situation  in  Piedmont  was  far  from  promising;,  the  exchequer 
W34>  empty,  the  army  disorganixcd,  the  country  (ks;Kjr,i.ieiu  and 
^uspiciousof  the  king.  If  Piedmont  was  to  be  titled  tor  the  part 
which  optimists  expected  it  to  play,  everything  mu:>l  be  built 
up  anew.  Lcgtslalioa  had  to  be  entirely  reformed,  and  the  bill 
for  aboliahing  the  apeclal  jurisdiction  for  the  dagy  (/oro  tccUsi- 
attkv)  and  other  medieval  privileges  aroueed  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  of  the  fiedaMUleie  dericab.  This 
same  year  (1850)  Cavoor,  who  bad  beenin  paitiament 
for  some  time  and  had  in  bis  Speech  of  the  7th  of  March 
struck  the  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  gloom  of  Novara, 
became  minister  of  agriculture,  and  in  iS$i  also  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  He  ended  by  dominatiiiR  the  cabinet,  but 
owing  to  his  having  ncgotiatc<l  a  union  of  the  Kii-ht  Centre  and 
the  Left  Centre  (the  Comuutio)  in  the  conviction  that  the  country 
needed  the  modentcefeawitaof  both  p«itlee,be  quarrelled  with 
D'AacgUo  (who,  as  an  uaeeapmBtafalg  conaervative,  failed  to 
la*  the  value  of  such  a  nove)  and  fcaigaed.  But  D'Axeglio  was 
DM  oqpid  to  the  dtuation,  and  he,  too,  re»gned  la  November 
185*;  whereupon  the  king  appointed  Cavour  prime  minbter, 
a  po  i'.ii:n  v.hirh  with  >;h<irt  i.ntt  rv.iiLi  he  l-.cM  until  his  death. 

llie  .\uitrijtis  in  the  period  Iroiii  iS^o  to  iSjq,  known  as  the 
dfcennio  dclla  raiiUnza  (decade  of  rcsistaiuc' ,  v.i  rc  made  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  a  conquered  country  where  ihcy  could  have 
no  social  intercouiM  with  the  people:  for  no  self-respecting 
LoinbardorVeaetiaa  would  even  speak  to  an  Austrian.  Austria, 


CMvoar. 


The  Italian  provinces  were  the  BBet  heavily  taxed  bl  the 
whde  empire,  aad  mudi  of  the  BOBcy  thae  levied  was  1 
dthcr  for  the  benefit  of  other  provinces  or  to  pay  te 

the  huge  army  of  occupation  and  the  fortresses  fai 
Italy.  The  promise  of  a  constitution  for  the  empire, 
made  in  1849,  was  nevi  r  carricl  out;  the  povernmenl 
of  Lombardo -Vcneiia  was  \L?.tcd  in  FicUi-Marihal  Radetiky; 
and  aUhoufili  only  very  few  of  the  revolutionists  were 
excluded  from  the  amnesty,  the  carr)-ing  of  arms  or  the 
distribution  or  posacMioa  of  revolutionary  liteiature  was 
punished  with  death.  Long  terms  of  impriaoonait  aad  the 
bastinado,  the  latter  even  inffiaed  oa  WNMn,  «n 
for  the  leiet  npwuion  of  aati-Auetrian  opinioa. 

The  Lflnhard  repuUfcam  bad  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
events  of  1848,  but  Mazzini  still  believed  that  a  bold  act  by  a  few 
revolutionists  would  make  the  people  rise  tn  tnasse  and  expel 
the  Austrians.  A  conspiracy,  plauntd  W'th  the  object,  among 
others,  of  kidnapping  the  emfxror  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice  and 
forcing  him  to  make  concessions,  was  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  UMf  i'Mai  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  became  emperor 
of  the  Frncfa  (1S5*);  but  a  chance  discovery  led  to  a  large 
aaaiber  of  iOHlt,  aad  the  aute  trials  at  Maataa,  coaducted  ia 
the  But  diaaideeely  inquieiterial  amnaer,  iiiMlted  to  fivo  death 
sentences,  indiiding  that  of  the  priest  Taeioli,  and  many  «f 
imprisonment  for  long  terms.  Even  this  did  not  conviaoe 
Mazwiiiu  of  the  hopclcs-sncss  i  f  such  attempts,  for  he  was  out  of 
touch  with  Italian  public  ci  .iuon.  and  he  Rrcatly  weakened  his 
influence  by  favouring  a  crack  brAiiRd  ouibtcak  at  MUan  on  ihc 
6th  of  February  1853,  w  hich  was  easily  quelled,  numbers  of  the 
insurgents  being  executed  or  imprisoned.  Radetzky,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  laid  an  embargo  on  tbc  property  of  maqy 
Lombard  emigrants  who  bad  settled  in  Fiedinont  and 
naturaUaed,  accusing  them  of  oaaspfidty.  The 
government  rightly  regarded  this  raeaeuic  as  a  violatloo  of  the 
peace  treaty  of  1850,  and  Cavour  recalled  the  PiedmontStt 
minister  from  Vienna,  an  action  which  was  endoiscd  by  Italte 
public  opinioa  fBacnltsrt>Bd«»  the  appraval  af  Fnaea  aad 

Ln^land. 

t  .\\<iur"s  idc.il  for  the  [ircscnt  was  the  expulsion  of  .\uslria 
from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  a  north  Italian 
kingdom;  and,  although  he  did  not  yet  think  of  Itattaa  vahf 
aa  a  qaestion  of  practical  poliqr,  be  begaa  to  Ioiubb  k  an  a 
futan  peaeibiUty.  BatinROfgaMdagtheihattefediaaaeeaaf 
the  state  and  preparing  U  lor  itt  pHter  dwlinifB,  he  had  Is 
impose  heavy  taxes,  which  led  to  rioting  and  involved  the 
minister  himself  in  cc  nsidcrablc  thouch  tcti  j  oiaty  unpopularity. 
His  ccclesicstu  al  legislation,  too,  met  with  bitter  opposition 
from  the  Churcli. 

But  the  question  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  caused  by 
the  Crimean  War.  Ca\'our  believed  that  by  taking  part  la  tlB 
war  his  country  would  gain  for  itself  a  military  status  ' 
and  a  place  In  the  councils  of  the  great  Powers,  and  ^Jj^*" 
establish  ytfliwf  on  Great  Britain  and  Fiaoco  for  the 
reetiiattea  at  itt  ItaUaa  antbitieBS.  Oaeaectioirof  pabBcoptnke 
desired  to  make  Piednont's  co-operation  subject  to  definite 
promises  by  the  Powcis;  but  the  latter  refused  to  bind  thcm- 
sclvis.  .iiiil  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  realized  that, 
even  without  such  promises,  participation  wouM  pivc  Piedmont 
a  claim.  There  w  ,iIs<j  the  danger  that  Austria  might  join  the 
allies  first  and  Picdnvonl  be  left  isolated;  but  there  were  also 
strong  arguments  on  the  other  side,  for  while  the  Radical  party 
saw  no  obvious  reason  why  Piedmont  should  fight  Other  |iea|ile% 
battles,  and  therefore  opposed  the  tbete  was  tha  liik 

that  Aastria  night  joia  the  alUaaee  toytther  ivflh  nedowat, 
which  would  have  constituted  a  disastrous  slttatioa.  Da 
Bormida,  the  minister  for  forriRri  affairs,  resigned  p^. 
rather  than  agree  to  the  pro[>.>.%ii.and  other  statesmen  mm4th» 
were  cqu,\lly  opi>os<'d  to  it.   Dutafterlongncgotiations  CamriM 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  in  January  1855.  and  Jj^**^ 
while  Austria  remained  neutral,  a  well-equipped  Pied- 
monicac  force  of  15,000  men,  tudcr  General  La  Manaera,  sailed 
fior  the  Citaua.  Eveqrthlag  Itmcd  ««i  as  Ckvoui  had  hoped. 
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The  Piedmontcse  troops  ilisunRuiihoi  ihcmiclvcs  in  the  field, 
gaining  the  sympathies  ol  iho  French  and  iin>;Ii>h;  and  at  the 
subsequent  congress  oi  Pstia  (1856),  where  Cavour  himseU  was 
Sardinian  represcnuUve,  the  Italian  question  was  discussed, 
•od  tjM  iotoiHaUB  «ppnHioa  oi  tl»  lulia 
awl  the  dMfMtsTendktcd. 

Austria  at  last  began  to  see  tint  a  policy  «f  ooecdoa  «as 
oteless  and  danf^crouj^  and  made  tentative  efforts  at  conctlfation. 
Taxation  was  somewhat  reduced,  the  censor  hip  wa',  iti.ifk-  less 
ttverr,  political  amnesties  were  Rrantctl,  hunuimr  o:iiiiaU  were 
appointed  ati'i ;  !;t^  Lonj^rLpai  i' ms  1, .»  sort  of  ^  h.ii'.owy  r<in«.ultat  ivc 
assembly)  were  revived.  In  1856  the  emperor  and  empress 
visited  their  Ilaliaa  donlniom,  but  were  received  with  icy 
mliliiBii:  Uw  Ibilowiag  year,  oa  the  wtircment  of  Kadcuky 
at  tto  aae  of  nlnaty-lBne,  tJw  aichdike  Maximilian,  as  able, 
cuitivated  and  MiwMwiTted  vmm,  waa  appohitad  vkeray.  He 
made  desperate  efforts  to  eoacfliate  the  pepalalioB,  and  mccedad 
with  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  were  led  to  believe  in  the  potif* 
bility  of  an  Italian  confetleration,  including  Lombardy  and 
VenctiA  which  would  be  united  to  Austria  by  .1  personal  union 
alone;  but  the  immense  majority  of  ail  classes  rejected  these 
advances,  and  came  to  Nfaid  oaioil  niSb  PMnNBt  with 
iacnaianf  favour.' 

MmiiwUI*  Fkmdt  V.  of  ^lodaaa.  nttond  to  kk  duchy  by 
A«itiiaBbiQNMiela)CoadaacdiofowiBiMOidiBgtotlietraditions 
ofUsboaWi  dailca  IL  of  Funa.  after  having  been 
reinstated  by  the  Austrian*,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
•on  Charles  III.  a  drunken  Ubertine  and  a  cruel  tyrant 
(May  1849);  the  l.iUir  was  assassinated  in  i'<54,  and 
a  regency  under  his  widow.  Marie  Louise,  was  insti- 
tuted during  which  the  government  Ik-cuih-  stjincwhat  more 
totciablc,  although  by  no  means  free  from  political  [wrsecution; 
te  l8$y  titt  Austrian  troops  evaoMtod  the  duchy.  Leopold  of 
tmeny  wmwadcd  tho  oooatkiniao,  and  in  1852  fonnally 
■boBifcrfl  it  by  order  bom  Vhaaa;  be  abo  condnded  a  treaty  of 
MBl-aabjection  with  Austria  and  a  Concordat  with  the  pope  for 
putfag  fresh  privileges  to  the  Church.  His  government,  how- 
•ear,  was  not  charactcri/nl  by  cruelty  like  those  oi  his  brother 
despots,  and  Guerrazri  and  the* other  Liberals  of  184Q.  although 
tried  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  were  merely 
Yet  the  oppositioa  gained  recruits  among  all  the  ablest 
I  mpNlable  Tuscans.  In  Rome,  after  the  restoration  of 
Ibt  HfT*— '  povar  by  tba  Ficadi  tnMpa,  tho  pope  paid  no 
atfantloa  to  Loub  Napateaafii  adviea  to  malBtaiD  tome  form  of 
constitution,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  and  to  Madariae  tbs 
administration.  He  promised,  indeed,  a  ctJOSukatiVe  OMtidl  of 
state,  and  granU*!  nn  amnesty  from  which  no  less  than  15,000 
persons  were  cxcludcfi;  but  on  bis  return  to  Rome  (lith  April 
1850),  after  he  was  q  liie  certain  thai  brance  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  imposing  constitutional  limitation*  on  him,  he  re-estab- 
Kilwdkls  government  on  the  old  lines  of  priestly  absolutism,  and, 
datOtfaff  Unself  to  religious  practices,  left  political  aSairs  mostly 
to  the  astute  cardinal  Antonclli,  who  repressed  with  great 
aevoilQrtbe political agitatkNitsMchaUilcontiansd.  AtNafdra 
f^num  *  tilfHnff  diatorbaace  fa  September  tin*  led  to  the 
Sb*  of  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
IMm^  Uniti  lUdiana,  a  society  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ImNm^t.  (7jrbonari.  The  prisoners  included  Silvio  Spavent.i, 
Laigi  Scttembrini,  Carlo  Poerio  and  many  other  cultured  and 
worthy  citizens.  Many  condemnations  foUowed.and  hundreds  of 
"politicals"  were  immured  in  hideotts  dungeons,  a  state  of 
tMngS  which  provoked  Gladstone's  famous  letters  to  Lord 
Abovdeal^  la  whkh  Boarboo  nda  wsa  biaaded  for  all  tiase  as 
"tho  negatloo  of  God  erected  hito  a  syitem  of  goimmaeBt." 
Bvt  oppressive,  corrupt  nm!  incfTirient  as  it  was,  the  government 
was  not  confronted  by  the  i:ncitniproinising  hostility  of  the 
whole  people;  the  ifnor.uit  [)ri(Nt  rid'lrn  m.ivcs  were  either 
iadiSerent  or  of  mildly  Bourbon  sympathies;  the  opposition  was 
caMtltalfd  by  the  odacatcd  niddlo  dasies  and  a  patt  of  the 

«Th«  popular  ay  of  "Wv*  Verdi!"  did  not  nerely  e«| 
cothosiann  tor  Italy'a  mo»t  eminent  mwidan.  but  signir 
: Viva  VKiodo  EaMumeie  Re  d*  f taBa  f 


nobility.  The  revolutionary  attempts  of  Bentivegna  in  Sicily 
(i.S5fi)  and  o(  the  Md/,:u,ian  Carlo  Pisacane,  who  landed  at 
Sapri  in  Calabria  with  a  few  followers  in  i8S7i  failed  from  lack  of 
popular  support,  and  the  leaders  wen  kfllsd. 
■The  dediaa  of  Masiiai'a  iadacMS  was  acosoffaaied  by  the 
ffw  ef  a  iMW  asavcneiit  in  favour  of  ItaliaB  oaliy  onder  Vtcter 
Emnaaael,  Inspired  by  the  Milanese  marquis  Giorgio  j^.^^ 
PallavicinI,  who  had  spent  14  years  in  the  Spielberg, 
and  by  Manin,  livint;  in  exile  in  Paris,  both  of  them 
ex-rcpubliians  who  had  l>ecome  monarchists.  The 
propaganda  was  organized  by  the  SiriHan  La  Farina  by  means 
oi  iUt  SotitU  Nazionalf.  All  who  accepted  the  motto  "  Unity, 
Independence  and  Victor  Emmanuel "  were  admitted  into 
the  society.  Many  of  the  republicans  and  Maolniaaa  Joinad 
it,  but  Mazdni  himidf  regarded  it  with  no  empathy,  ia  the 
Auatifaa  hovIbccb  aud  tn  the  duchies  it  carried  aD  before  it, 
and  sained  many  adheivntt  !n  (he  Leitations,  Rome  and  Naples. 
aklMUgh  in  the  litter  repions  the  autonnmist  feeling  was  still 
Strong  even  anmiig  the  Liberals.  In  Piedmont  itself  it  was  at 
first  less  suci  es>-ful ;  and  Cavour,  although  he  aspired  ultimately 
lu  a  united  Italy  with  Rome  as  the  capital,*  openly  profeaard  no 
ambiitun  beyond  the  expulsion  of  Austria  and  the  formation  of  a 
North  Italian  kingdom.  But  he  fav*  acctet  cocoungemeat  to 

the  movement ,  and  ended  by  pOICtkally  difSCtioS  its  activity 
through  La  Farina.  Thekinf,toiD,«tsilBCiaaeigniliothy«ith  the 
society's  aims,  but  for  the  prcseot  It  was  Beeeasary  to  hfdiv  this 

attitude  from  the  eyes  of  the  Powers,  whose  sympathy  Cavour 
could  only  hope  to  gain  by  professing  hostility  to  ever>  thing  that 
savoured  ol  revolution.  Hoth  the  king  and  his  minister  realized 
that  Piedmont  alone,  even  with  the  help  of  the  National  Society, 
could  not  expel  Austria  from  Italy  without  foreign  assistance. 
Piedmontcse  finances  had  been  strained  to  breaking-point  to 
organize  OB  aan^  obviously  iMeoded  for  other  than  merely 
defensive  purposes.  Cavour  DOW  set  UoMeU  to  the  task  «f 
isolating  Austria  and  securing  ao  aHailM  iar  hsr  capoldoii. 
A  British  alUaaco  tswdd  lia«a  heea  prefenble,  but  the  British 
government  was  too  mtidi  concerned  with  the  preservatkm  of 
Europe.in  pcTre.  The  emperor  Xapolcon,  almost  alone 
aironf;  Kmicbinen,  had  genuine  Italian  sympathies, 
liut  were  he  lu  intervene  in  Italy,  the  intervention 
would  not  only  have  to  be  successful;  it  would  have 
to  bring  tangible  advantages  to  France.  Hence  his  hcaltatloBt 
and  variUaiions,  which  Cavour  steadily  worked  to  overcome. 
Suddflaly  on  the  i4tb  of  January  1858  Napofeon^  life  was 
ancuiiMed  by  Fdice  Orrini  a  Masafnlaa  ReuMgael,  who 
bcHevcd  that  Napoieoa  was  ue  cMef  obstacle  to  the  success  oi 
the  revolution  in  Italy.  The  attempt  failed  and  its  author  was 
caught  and  enecutcd,  but  while  it  appeared  at  first  to  destroy 
Napoleon's  Italian  sympathies  and  led  to  a  sharp  interchange  cf 
notes  between  Paris  and  Turin,  the  emperor  was  really  impressed 
by  the  attempt  and  by  Orsini's  letter  from  prison  exhorting  him 
to  intervene  in  Italy.  He  realized  how  deep  the  Italian  feeling 
for  independence  must  be,  and  that  a  refusal  to  act  now  might 
result  in  further  attempts  on  his  life,  as  Indted  Oniai's  letter 
Stated.  Consequently  negotlsthms  with  Cavour  were  resumed, 
and  a  meeting  with  him  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Plom- 
biires  (lolh  and  Jist  of  July  1858).  There  it  was  agreed  that 
France  should  supply  loo.ooo  men  and  Piedmont  loo.ooo  for  t  he 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  that  Piedmont  should  be 
expanded  into  a  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  that  central  Italy  should 
form  a  separate  kingdom,  on  the  throne  of  which  the  emperor 
contemplated  placing  one  of  his  own  relatives,  and  Napho 
another,  possibly  under  Laden  Murat;  the  pope,  while  retaining 
only  the  **  Patrimony  of  St  Mer  "  (the  Ronaii  aiovfaice),  wouU 
be  president  of  the  Italian  confederattoo.  In  eachuge  fcv 
French  assistance  Piedmont  would  cede  Savoy  and  perhaps 
Nice  to  Fr.inri';  and  a  marr!:ipi'  between  Victor  Emmanuel's 
daughter  C  iothildc  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  which  Napoleon 
attached  great  importance,  although  not  made  a  definite 
condition,  was  also  diKUSSed.  No  written  agreement,  however. 
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Ob  Iko  lit  of  Jaooary  1859,  Napoleon  astounded  the  diplo- 
wtk  wmU  bf  mavkiac  to  Banm  Habncr,  tbeAimrian 
ambttitdor,  at  tke  New  Ycar^  nccpdba  at  the  TUkrin,  that 
be  regretted  that  rdatioBt  bMwwD  FiaBce  and  Aintria  vara 

"  not  so  good  as  they  had  been  *;  and  at  the  opeains  of  the 

Piedniontt-?,c-  parliimenl  on  ihc  icth  \'ictor  EmmaRUcl  pro- 
nounced the  memorable  words  that  he  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  cry  of  pain  {U  grido  di  dvh<ri  )  s^liich  reached  him  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Yet  after  these  warlike  declarations  and  after 
the  signing  of  a  military  convention  at  Turin,  the  king  agreeing 
to  all  the  conditions  proposed  by  Napokon,  the  latter  suddenly 
became  pacific  again,  and  adopted  tlla  Failhw  suggestion  that 
Italiaa  aflaia  aboHld  be  aeitled  br  a  coapoa.  Austxia  agceed 
on  conditioatbat  Fiediaaat  should  dlMm  ahd  aboald  not  be 
admitici)  to  the  congress.  Lord  Malmesbury  urged  the  Sardinian 
government  to  yield;  but  Cavour  refused  to  disarm,  or  to  accept 
the  principle  of  a  congress,  unless  Piedmont  were  admitted  to 
it  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  Powers.  As  neither  the  Sardinian 
nor  the  Austrian  government  seemed  disposed  to  yield,  the  idea 
of  a  congresa  bad  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Malmesbury  now 
piBtiWld  that  aU  three  Powers  should  disarm  simultaneously 
aad  that,  as  sangated  by  Aaitiia,  the  picoedent  of  Laibach 
should  be  followed  and  si  the  ItaUsa  states  invited  to  plead 
their  cause  at  the  Lar  of  the  Great  Powers.  To  this  CSUiae 
Napoleon  consct>icd,  to  the  despair  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Cavour,  who  s;iw  in  this  a  prixjf  tliat  he  wi:,!ied  to  back  out 
of  his  cnRagcmcnl  and  make  war  in.jK^ji'.iljIc.  \\  hen  war  see-mcd 
imminent  volunteers  from  all  pans  of  Italy,  esjietially  from 
LiOmbardy,  had  come  pouring  into  Piedmont  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  army  or  in  the  specially  raised  volunteer  corps  (the  com- 
naad  of  which  was  given  to  Garibaldi),  and  "  to  go  to  Piedmont  " 
bccaBM  a  test  «f  patriotism  tbrougbout  the  country.  Urged  by 
a  pocsnptoiy  m—sy  fiom  Napokoa,  Cavour  saw  the  necessity 
of  bowing  to  the  will  of  Ennpe,  of  disbanding  the  volunteers 
and  reducing  the  army  to  a  peace  footing.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, was  saved  by  a  false  move  on  the  part  of  Austria.  At 
Vienna  the  war  party  was  in  the  ascendant;  the  convention 
for  disarmament  bad  been  signed,  but  so  far  from  its  being 
carried  out,  the  reserves  were  actually  called  out  on  the  12th  of 
April;  and  on  the  2ird,  before  Cavour's  decision  was  known 
at  Vienna,  an  Austrian  jultimatum  reached  Turin,  summoning 
PIsdnoBt  to  disarm  within  three  days  on  peia  of  invasion. 
CavBor  was  filled  with  jey  at  the  turn  afisin  had  taken,  for 
Austria  now  appeared  as  the  aggressor.  On  the 
3Qlh  Francis  Joseph  declared  war,  and  the  next  day 
his  troops  crossed  thcTicino,a  move  which  was  fo'lowcd, 
as  Napoleon  had  stated  it  would  be,  by  a  French 
declaration  of  war.  The  military  events  of  the  Italian  war  of 
1850  are  described  under  Italian  Waks.  The  actions  of 
MootebeUo  (May  20),  Pale»tro(May  31)  and  Mclegoano  (June 
t)  aad  the  battles  of  MageaU  (June  4)  and  SoUeriao  (June  24) 
all  went  agsiast  the  AualilaM.  Caiibaldi'a  vohmteers  raised 
the  standard  of  iasunectloil  aad  hsid  the  fieU  ia  the  itiion  of 
the  Italian  lakes.  After  Solfietino  the  allies  prepared  to  besiege 
the  Quadrilateral.  Then  Napoleon  suddenly  drew  back,  un- 
willing, for  many  reasons,  to  continue  the  campaign.  Firstly, 
he  doubted  whether  the  allies  were  strong  enough  lo  at!.u  k  the 
Quadrilateral,  for  he  saw  the  defects  of  his  own  army's  organiza- 
tion; secondly,  he  began  to  (ear  intervention  by  Prussia,  whose 
attkuda  appMiad  lacBsring;  thirdly,  alihou^  really  aaziotu 
t»  opd  the  AvMitaiia  fnas  Italy,  he  did  not  wish  to  create  a 
loa  powerful  luUan  state  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which,  besides 
constituting  a  potential  danger  to  France,  might  threaten  the 
pope's  tc:ii[K^iral  power,  and  N.iixiktm  believed  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  the  clerical  vole;  fourthly,  the  war  had  been 
declared  against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen 
and  was  even  now  far  from  popular.  Consequently,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  Europe,  while  the  allied  forces  were  drawn  up 
aeady  for  battle,  Napoleon,  without  owwiltiHg  Vktoc  £nHaaattcl, 
seat  GenerslFfetuyonthadthof  ja^taFkaadsJoseplitoask 
for  an  armistice,  whidi  was  agreed  to.  He  king  was  now 
informed,  and  on  the  8th  Gennals  VaOaiit,  Delia  Roeca  and 
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Hess  met  at  Villafraoca  and 
isth  of  August.  ButtheUacaadCavQuri 
this  move,  which  aaeaat  peaeewfthoot  Veoctla;  < 
htttrisd  to  the  king's  hesdquarters  at  Monzambano 
snd  in  exdtcd,  aInKWt  disrespectful,  language  implored  *tnacm.  • 
him  not  to  agree  to  peace  an.d  to  continue  the  war 
alone,  relying  on  the  I'lciimonik-sc  army  and  a  general  Italian 
revolution.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  on  this  occasion  proved  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two;  he  understood  that,  bard  aa  it 
was,  he  must  content  himself  with  Lombardy  for  the  present,  Isit 
all  be  lost.  On  the  iiih  the  two  enpcnws  nwt  at  VtUafiaaoa^ 
where  they  agreed  that  Lombardy  ahonhi  be  cedsd  to  nadBMBt, 
aad  Veaetia  retained  by  Austria  botfovcHMd  by  UbendiBethoda; 
that  the  ruins  of  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modena,  who  had  been 
again  deposed,  should  be  restore  !,  the  Papal  State,  reformed, 
the  Legations  given  a  separate  administration  un(i  the  pope 
made  president  of  an  Italian  confederation  including  Austria 
as  mistress  of  \'enetia.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  impossible 
federal  idea,  which  would  have  left  Italy  divided  and  dominated 
by  Austria  and  France.  Victor  Emmanuel  regretfully  signed 
the  peace  preliminaries,  adding,  however,  pour  te  qui  m  conctrnt 
(which  meutSL  that  ha  nade  no  uadsilakiag  with  raped  la 
central  Italy),  aad  Csvoor  reaigned  ofice. 

The  Lombard  campaign  had  produced  important  effects 
throughout  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Sardinian  government  had 
formally  invited  that  of  Tuscany  to  participate  in  ualomM 
the  war  of  lilicration,  and  on  the  grand-dukc  rejecting  moy 
the  [)r<)[ioial,  moderates  and  democrats  combined  to  wtautm 
present  an  ultimatum  to  Leopold  demanding  that  he  ^•J**' 
aboald  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  grant  a  constitu-  ■ 
tionaadtakaiMitinthacaflvaiga.  On  Ua  refusal  floMwa  awe 
as  CM  nan,  aai  he,  ftdtag  dHt  he  eaald  not  an  Us  traofa, 
abandoned  I^iscsiqr  on  the  aTth  of  Aptfl  t8S9>  A  provisioMi 
government  was  formed,  led  by  Ubaldtno  Peruzzi,  and  was 
strengthened  on  the  8th  of  May  liy  the  incl'jsion  of  Baron 
Bcltino  Ricasoli,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  who  became 
the  real  head  of  ihe  ad.-uinistration,  and  all  through  the  ensuing 
critical  period  aimed  unswervingly  at  Italian  unity.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  at  the  request  of  the'people,  assumed  the  protector* 
ate  over  Tuscany,  where  he  was  represented  by  the  Sardiaiaa 
minister  Boncompegd.  On  the  ajrd  of  May  Prinoa  Wapgleoa, 
with  a  FkcBch  amgr  Mcpi,  taadad  at  Lafhon,  hia  avowed  object 
being  to  thrcateii  the  Aostrbn  flank;*  and  In  June  these  troops, 
together  with  a  Tuscan  contingent,  departed  for  LomhariJy. 
In  the  duchy  of  Modena  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and 
after  Magenta  Duke  I  rancis  joined  the  Austrian  army  in 
Ix)mbardy,  leaving  a  regency  in  charge.  But  on  the  I4tb  of 
June  the  municipality  formed  a  provisional  government  and 
proclaimed  annexation  to  Piedmont;  L.  C.  Farini  was  choaeD 
dictator,  snd  4000  Modcnese  joined  the  allies.  The  dudicsi- 
regsBt  of  Fanaa  also-  withdnsr  la  Aasiriaa  tenitoiy,  sod  vk 
the  iith  of  Jane  aaaeiatlea  la  Rsdaiaat  waa  pradaloied. 
hi  the  same  time  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  Legations  and 
Cardinal  .Milcsi,  the  papal  representative,  departed.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna  formed  a  Giunta,  to  which  Romapiia  ami 
the  Marches  adhered,  and  invoked  the  dictatorship  of  Victor 
Emmanuel;  at  Perugia,  too,  a  provisional  guvcrnmcnt  was 
constituted  under  F.  Guardabossi.  But  the  Marches  were 
soon  rcoccupicd  by  pontifical  troops,  and  ficnigfa  fell,  ila  capina 
beiag  isUewcd  by  an  Indisnimiasta  nawKM  «l  nlcn,  woasn 
sodcbfldren.  In  JnlythemanilibD'Afleilbanlvcdat  Belafia 

as  royal  commissioner. 

After  the  meetings  at  Villafranca  Napoleon  relumed  to  France. 
The  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  bad  not  been 
raised;  for  the  emperor  had  not  fullillcd  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
that  he  would  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  since  Venice  wes 
yet  to  be  freed.  At  the  same  time  he  was  resolutely  opposed 
to  the  Picdmontese  annexations  in  central  Italy.  But  beta 
Cavwr  iatsmasd,  idr  ha  waa  detenalnart  to  msintain  tha 
anneutfaMii,atall«als.  AUhoufhhehadieidgnedihei 

■  la  fcslity  the  enpcror  wa 
with  the  prince  at  kshsnd. 
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in  office  until  Rattazzi  could  form  a  new  ministry;  and  while 
oAidaOy  recalling  tbe  royal  commlsuoaeis  according  (o  the 
pfriiniiuries  of  Villafranca,  be  p(i%'ately  encouraged  tbem  to 
nmia  and  organize  mistaaee  lo  the  return  of  the  dcspoM,  if 
memuy  bgr  ion»  (ne  Cavoo^  fMol,  «k»  in  Aornt  was 
fftected  dictator  «r  fkntti  m  inA  as  Medeaa,  and  Rlcasot!,  who 

Akc.  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sardinian  commi-.,ioncr  Hoii- 
OOmpagni.  had  become  supreme  in  Tasr.my,  were  now  ihc  nu  n 
who  by  their  encrpy  ar<i  dcicrminntion  achieved  the  annexatinn 
of  central  Italy  to  Piedmont,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
cf  I  he  French  emperor  and  tlie  weakoeas  of  many  Italian  LUterala. 
In  August  Marco  Minghctti  succeeded  in  fonoiBg  a  military 
league  and  a  customs  union  between  Tuscany,  Romagna  and 
the  dtichit*,  and  tn  fmcitriag  th«  adqptlOB  ol  the  Ficdmontese 

t  Mnt  to  Tm  to  atoOify  Napoleon, 
assemblies  met  and  voted  for  unity  under  Victor 
HmMRIJc!,  but  the  king  could  not  openly  accept  the  proposal 
owing  to  the  emperor's  opposition,  backed  by  the  presence  of 
French  armies  in  Lombardy;  at  a  word  from  Napoleon  there 
might  have  been  an  Austrian,  and  perhaps  a  Franco-Austrian, 
invasion  <rf  central  Italy.  But  to  Napoleon's  statement  that 
he  cooU  not  agree  to  tte  oaUication  of  Italy,  as  he  was  bound 
Igr  Ua  pnatea  t»  AaMla  at  ViUafranca,  Victor  Eanmnuel 
■CfMRi  uBe  Bv  wfifiinf,  iner  nugnKB  mo  juuciiuoy  wis  oonna 
fa)  hofKwir  to  Knk  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Italian  people;  and 
General  Manfredo  Fanti  was  sent  by  the  Turin  government  to 
mfalm  tte  nniy  nf  flu  Oenttal  hotgat,  ntlh  GwibahM  onder 
Um. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Zflrich  on  the  loth 
<^f  NVivember  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  pre- 
li.-ninaries  of  Villafranca.  It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
jSS      that  the  Italian  qnestia*  «•»  fax  Cram  faciBg  settled. 

Cenffil  ftaly  KAmd  to  he  toand  fir  the  tteaty,  and 
offered  the  cfictatorshtp  to  Prince  Cnrignatjo,  who,  himself  unable 
to  accept  owingfo  Napoleon's  opposition,  suggested  Boncompagni, 
who  accordingly  elected.  N.ipolron  now  realised  th.ni  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  running  serious  risks,  to  oppo<.c 
the  movement  in  favour  of  unity.  He  suggested  .in  iutt  rn.ui<jn.il 
on  the  question;  inspired  a  pamphlet,  Le  Papt  ct  It 
«Wek  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  papd  tenitory,  and 
I  lb  dM  pop*  advisins  him  to  cede  laaiatiw  b  oidcr  to 
ihtahi  hetttr  (oafwteca  the  tart  e^  hb  ^mdwiaBa*  The 
proposed  congress  fell  through,  and  Napokan  thereupon  raised 
the  question  of  the  cession  of  Nke  and  Savoy  as  the  price  of 
hb  consent  to  the  union  of  the  central  provinces  r.ith  the  Itali.in 
kingdom.  In  Janusry  tS66  the  Ratf.i?.n  mlni.stry  fell,  after 
rom[  !-t  the  fl!^il>n  of  T.orr.l'.-inl y  v.  irh  f'icdrnr>nt.  .ir.d  Cavour 
IM again  summoned  by  the  king  to  the  head  of  atlairs. 

Chvuui  wtU  knew  the  unpopularity  that  would  fall  upon  him 
Ir  CBOBeBtlBg  to  the  ceirfdB  of  Nke.  the  birthplace  of  GariboUi, 
aod  Satwjft  the  oMHe  of  Ae  Mjvl  heiBCt  ket  he  teaBsed  tiie 
Moesiity  of  tbe  aeeifllR,  if  eentrri  Italy  ivas  to  be  won.  The 
acgotiatloas  were  loi!^  drawn  out;  for  CiToar  <t toggled  to  save 
Nice  and  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  make  ronflfttons,  esperially 
IS  regards  Tuscany.  At  last,  on  the  J4th  of  M.irch,  the  trcnty 
was  signed  wherrhy  the  ct-ision  was  aprccd  upon,  but  suhjcct 
to  tbe  vote  of  the  popubtions  concerned  and  ratification  by  the 
Italian  parliament.  The  king  having  formally  accepted  the 
ation  of  tlw  duchies,  T^ueany  and  Ronugna, 
of  Carfgnano  viocfsgr  «Mi  Kicasoli  as 
(sMd  of  March),  aad  «u  tmnifidhfftr  at^- 
by  the  pope.  Ob  the  *nd  of  Apifl  lS6o 
the  new  Italian  pirli\Tr  <  nt,  including  members  from  ccntr.-;! 
Italy,  assembled  at  Turin  Three  weeks  hter  the  treaty  of 
Turin  ceding  Savoy  and  Niro  to  Fnncc  was  ratified,  thouRh 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  Cavour  was  fiercely  reviled 
lor  lua  share  in  tbe  transaction,  especially  by  GariK-^ldi,  who 
even  antemplalcd  an  expedition  to  Nic^  but  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  king. 
!■  hbgr  t8s9  Fctdiaaad  of  Naphs  «a»  wceeeded  bgr  his  ioo 
\  IL,  nho  gKW  HO  rigna  of  any  tatantfoa  lo  diange  Ut 
\  wmer,  MdL    apfte  el  MapiMa  aMea^  ntoed  to 


grant  a  constitution  or  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  S»H'qjii 
The  result  w.is  a  revolutionary  agitation  which  I 

up  by  Mandnl's  agcou,  Rosatiso  PUo  and  ,  

Crispi,  culminated,  oe  the  5th  of  April  Iffe^  la  qxn  ^j*^ 
tevolt.  Aa  fawltatioo  had  beea  aeot  Garibaldi  to  put  'fSS^g^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  tbe  movement;  at  flrst  be 
hul  rt>f'.i^<\l,  hut  rrrwirm  (if  tin-  progress  of  the  insurrection 
sin)n  dclrrmincfl  \.\n\  to  ri  k  all  on  a  bold  stroke,  and  on  the 
y'n  of  May  he  criilarkid  at  (,)aarto,  near  (n-noa,  v,  ih  Hivio, 
the  Hungarian  Turr  and  some  1000  picked  followers,  on  two 
Steamers.  Tbe  preparations  for  the  expedition,  openly  madi^ 
were  viewed  by  Cavour  with  arfasd  fadiBp.  With  its  1 
be  ^pathlaed;  pat  I*  OBOM  Ml  i|«o  ofl 
an  anaad  attack  «■  a  fMandly  power,  aor  on  the  other  band 
eoold  be  foiMd  an  aetfai  eBthwiastfoUfy  approved  by  public 
opinion.  He  accordingly  directed  the  S.inlinian  arlmiral  Persarm 
only  10  am-st  the  expedition  should  it  touch  at  a  Sardinian  port; 
while  in  reply  to  the  indi^n.int  protests  of  the  continental 
powers  he  disclaimed  all  knowltdpc  o(  the  affair.  On  the  nth 
t;aribaldi  landed  at  Marsaln,  without  opposition,  defeated  the 
Neapolitan  forces  at  Calatafimi  on  tbe  15th,  and  on  tbe  97th 
entered  Pialenno  in  triunpb,  where  be  pradained  btmidf,  ia 
King  Victor  lauBanml'a  oaana^  dfcMlar  of  ^  the  cad 
of  July,  afterthehafd-isoii  vietaiyflf  Ml 

with  the  ctrrption  nf  th::  Citadel  ol  KlMin  md  A  IMT  1 
portant  i>iir;>,  w.ii  in  his  haniU. 

Fn>;n  (':i\our'.s  [winl  of  vimv,  the  situation  was  now  one  of 
extreme  anxiety.  It  was  certain  that,  his  work  in  Sicily  done. 
Garibaldi  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
on  the  mainland;  and  beyond  these  lay  Umbrla  and  the  Marcbaa 
and — Rome.  It  was  all-important  that  whatever  victoriat 
Garibaldi  ndgfat  «te  shoaM  be  woo  fM  the  ItaUsa 
and,  above  all,  that  oo  B^thMd  attadt  oa  the  ftpel 
should  provoke  an  inter\'cntion  of  the  powers.  I,a  Farina  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Palermo  to  urge  the  immediale  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  Piedmont.  But  Garibaldi,  who  wi  hi  d  t'l  ki  i-p  a  free 
hand,  distrusted  Cavour  and  scornc<l  .all  counsels  of  cx(>odiency, 
rcfavrd  to  j^ri-e;  Sicily  w.is  the  ncccssarj'  base  for  his  projected 
invasion  of  Naples;  it  would  lie  time  enough  to  announce  its 
union  with  Pi«-dniont  when  Vkrtor  Emmanuel  had  been  pro- 
daioMdUDgef  UaitcdltahriaRone.  Foiled  i«r  the  dictator's 
■tahbufMiMB,  Cawaor  had  once  moee  to  taice  to  enilti<>aad 
methods;  and,  while  oontinoing  futile  negotiations  with  Klag 
Francis,  sent  his  agents  into  Naples  to  stir  up  disaffection  aad 
CTVate  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  national  Wf^atlWIK'M'Vil^ ^ 
any  e\'ent,  to  force  Garibaldi's  hand. 

On  thr  Sth  of  August,  In  spite  of  the  protests  and  threats  of 
most  of  the  powers,  the  Garibaldians  began  to  cross  the  Straits, 
and  in  a  short  time  30,000  of  them  were  on  the  main- 
land. The  Booibenisu  in  Cakbria,  attcriy  dis> 
otlialwi^  Mto  heleie  the  invfndbte  red-ehlrts,  aad 
the  40,000  men  defending  the  Salemo-AveDlno  liae  aiada 
no  better  resistance,  being  evmtually  ordered  to  (sB  laeb 
on  the  \'olturiio.  On  the  6th  of  Scptctr.U  r  King  FmndB^  Wltfe 
his  family  and  several  of  the  miriMrrs,  sailcxl  for  Gaeta,  and  the 
next  d.iy  (".aribaldi  rnfcred  Naples  aln:ic  in  advance  of  the  army, 
and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  lie  prcKlaimcd  himself 
dictator  of  the  kingdom,  with  Bertani  as  secretary  of  state,  but 
as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  he  consigned  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to 
Persaao. 

His  rapM  auocea^  OMaaariiikv  iwpted  both  the 
emperor  and  the  goveranaat  of  Teffa  arftir  anisgivings. 
was  a  dann<  r  that  Garibaldi's  r»i/0«ra;e.  composed  of 

eit-Ma2zitii.;n<,  n  iKhf  induce  him  to  proclaim  a  republic 
and  march  on  Rome;  whi(  h  would  have  meant 
French  inttrvcntion  and  the  uncluinp  of  all  Cavour's 
work.  King  \:\fiir  Emmanuel  and  ("aMnir  lioih  wrote  tO 
Garibaldi  urging  him  not  to  spoil  all  hy  aiming  at  too  much. 
But  Garibaldi  poured  scorn  on  all  suggcitions  of  compromise; 
aad  Cavovr  aav  that  the  aatoatioQ  could  oely  ho  saved  by 
the  atoMd  pailfttiailiia  of  HadaMt  la  the  UhoMtai  «l 
Ita^. 
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The  situatioa  wu,  iodeed,  tofickntly  oftfcd.  The 

hi  Naples  had  spread  into  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  the 
papal  troops,  under  General  Lamoricicre,  were  preparing  lo 
suppress  it.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  position  of  the  Picd- 
moatcsc  in  Romagna  would  have  been  imperilled,  had  they 
failed,  the  road  would  have  been  open  for  Garibaldi  to  march 
es  Itowo  Id  the  circoiattances,  Cavour  decided  that  Piedmont 
fluat  aatidpate  Garibaldi,  occupy  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
Md  place  Ita^  betweeB  the  led^him  aid  Rome.  UiacacaK 
was  the  pope**  refiual  to  dftalMhltCoiciiB  levici(ScpteadMr  7). 
On  the  nth  of  September  a  Picdmontese  army  of  35,000  men 
crossed  the  frontier  al  La  Cattolica;  on  the  i8lh  the  pontifical 
army  was  crushed  al  Castelfidardo;  and  when,  on  the  29'.h, 
Ancona  fell,  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were  in  the  power  of 
Piedmont.  On  the  15th  of  October  KinR  Victor  Emmaimel 
crossed  the  Neapolitan  border  at  the  head  of  his  Uuops. 

It  had  been  a  race  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Piedmontese. 
**  U  ac  do  JWt  anive  ai  the  VeUuiao  before  Garibaldi  leacfacs 
U  CetteHcB,*' Ckwomr had  laldt  *  the  aoMidiy  ii  lost,  aad  Italy 
wiU  remain  in  the  priaon-honae  of  the  Bavahitkn."  *  FeiiUin> 
atdy  for  his  policy,  the  red-shirts  had  encottntered  a  formidabk 
obstacle  to  their  advance  in  the  Neapolitan  army  entrenched 
on  the  Vohurno  under  the  guns  of  Capua.  On  the  iQlh  of 
September  the  Garibaldians  began  their  attack  on  this  position 
with  their  usual  impetuous  valour;  but  they  were  repulsed 
again  and  again,  and  it  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  October,  after 
a  iwie  daya'  pitdicd  battle,  that  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
poalion.  Tlie  way  «aa  Mw  open  for  the  advance  of  the  Pied- 
laetftr,  wh«k  aava  at  foeraia,  cacountcnd  pnctfeally  no 
fcsbUBce.  On  the  S9th  Victor  Eaimanad  and  Garibaldi  met, 
.md  on  the  7th  of  November  they  entered  Naplea  iQRCtbcr 
Garibaldi  now  rc^iKned  liis  authority  into  the  king's  bands  and, 

refusing  the  title  and  other  hflBowa  vfbnd  10  hiB|  laiiied  la  Ida 

island  home  of  Caprera.' 

Gaela  remained  still  to  be  taken.  The  Piedmontese  undtr 
Cialdini  had  begun  the  siege  on  the  sth  of  November,  but  it  was 


not  until  the  loth  of  January  1861,  when  at  the 
uH^itm  iaataoce  o(  Great  Briuin  Napoleon  withdrew  his 
mmM  squadran*  that  the  blockade  could  be  BMde  complete. 
*5*JJj"  Ob  the  ajth  of  FiAraaiy  the  fortress  surrendered, 
mmw^  Frands  and  Ms  foni^  having  departed  by  sea  for 
papal  territory  The  ( itadcl  of  MmiBa Capitulated  on  the  22nd, 
and  C  iviielU  del  Truiito,  the  lut  stronghold  of  Bourbonism, 
on  ihe  J  I.St  of  March.  On  the  iSth  of  l  ebru.iry  the  first  Italian 
parliament  met  al  Turin,  and  X'ictor  Lmmanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  The  new  kingdom  was  recognized  by  Great 
B^tain  within  a  fortnight,  by  France  tliree  months  later,  ojid 
anfaacqacntly  by  other  powers.  It  included  the  whole  peninsula 
except  Venetia  and  Rome,  awl  these  tJw  pvamaent  and  the 
nation  were  detemUoed  to  annex  sooner  or  kten 

There  were,  however,  other  scrioua  prafalenu  calfing  for  im- 
oeifiate  attention.  The  country  had  to  oe  built  up  and  converted 
from  an  agslomer-nion  of  sciitcrcd  medieval  princi- 
palities into  a  unific<f  mixjcrn  nation.  The  first  qiMrstion 
which  aroM!  w.m  ilut  of  brigand-n;!-  in  the  *outh.  Brigand- 
age had  al»a\ s  existed  in  the  Ni  ii»ilit.^n  l<inKd'ini.  Urgcly 
owinK  to  the  poverty  of  the  people;  but  the  evil  was  now 
act;rj%'ated  by  the  misuke  of  the  new  ipvcmment  in 
dismissine  the  Bourbon  troops,  and  then  calling  them  out 
again  as  recruii*.  A  great  many  turnw  brigands  r.ither  than  »er%-e 
again,  afvd  together  with  the  remaining  adherents  of  Bourl>on  rule  and 
ntiilof.ictors  of  at!  kinrls.  wire  made  U5f  of  by  tin-  r \  kin;;  and  his 
er,:;.:irai^f  tu  M.ir.i'. .  I  he  ll.ili.m  a(lniin:-.t  ralii  'ii.  H.inds  of  r.idf  n'* 
uirc  fiitir.fH,  lorr.m.indid  by  the  mo-t  inf.\nioii<;  rri  v,in.il>  .ind  by 
furcik;!!!  t»  who  c.ime  lo  fi>.:ht  in  what  thoy  wi  re  led  t  i  In  In  ve  »ai 
an  Italian  Vendee,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  campaign  of  butchery 
•lid  piandsr.  VillMSi  woe  sschad  and  barwi,  mca.  women  and 
chlMmi  mutilated,  tertured  or  roasted  alive,  and  women  outraged 


The  authors  of  these  deeds  when  puptucd  by  troop*  fled  into  iMpal 
tcrritor>',  where  they  »xre  welcomed  by  the  authoritipn  and  nllow-ed 
to  refit  and  rai»c  fresh  recruits  untlcr  the  apgis  of  the  Church.  The 
prime  orgamzeni  of  the  movement  were  Kin^;  I  rani  i>  »  uncle,  the 
cuunt  of  Tnipani,  and  Mons.  dc  KUrodc,  a  Dclgian  ecclesiastic  who 

'  N.  Bianchi,  Onmtt.  p.  1  Ig. 

*  He  asksd  for  the  Nc^itaa  vksfoyeky  for  Sfei  whkh  the  Uag 
very  wisely  lefaisd. 


enjoyed  immense  influence  at  the  Vatican.  The  task  of  ^upprrsung 
bngand-iRe  was  entrusted  to  Generals  La  Marmora  and  Cialdini; 
but  in  spue  of  evtri  Hie  M.  vcrily.  juitifuible  in  the  circum>lance».  it 
took  four  or  five  >cjrs  completely  to  suppress  the  movement.  Its 
vitality,  indeed,  was  largely  due  to  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
new  administration,  conducted  as  this  was  t»y  officials  ignonnt  of 
outhcni  conditions  and  out  of  sympathy  with  a  people  far  more 
prindtiwe  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula.  Politically,  iu 
sole  outcome  was  to  prove  the  impoMlbtlity  of  allowng  the  coniinu- 
ancc  o(  an  independent  Roman  slate  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 

Another  of  the  gu%-crnmcnt's  ditTicultien  was  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  Garibaldi's  volunteers.   Fami.  the  minister  of  war.  bad 
three  armies  to  incorporate  in  that  of  Piedmont,  viz.  that       _  . 
of  central  Italy,  that  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  Garibaldi.  jZlTr, 
The  first  caused  no  difficulty:  the  rank  and  file  ef  dfo  rokJi 
second  were  mostly  disbanded,  but  a  number  of  the  ofiem  iMn. 
were  taken  into  the  Italian  army ;  the  third  offered  a  mora 
nerious  problem.   Garibaldi  demanded  that  all  hisoflicers  should  be 
(jivcn  equivalent  rank  in  the  Itali.in  arin\,  and  in  this  he  had  ilie 
support  of  Kanti.    Cavour.  on  the  other  hand,  while  anxious  lo  deal 
generousJy  u  it  li  tiie  t,  iriti.ilcii  in<..  rccognixcd  the  im|xjs«ibility  of  such 
a  course,  which  v^uuld  not  only  luve  idfended  the  con»er%'aU\-e  s|>irit 
of  the  Piedmontese  nUitaiy  CMte.  wbidb  disliked  and  dss|>ised 
irregular  troops,  but  wouM  aimM  certainly  have  iatradiMed  fauo  the 
army  an  element  of  indiscipline  and  diaocdcr. 

On  the  iSth  of  April  the  vncstko  of  the  Tduoteen  was 
discuaMd  fn  one  or  the  neat  dramatic  dtthifi  of  the 

Italian  parliament  Garibaldi,  etccted  member  for  Naples, 
denounced  Cavour  in  unmeasured  terms  for  his  ireatmcnt  of  the 
volunteers  and  for  the  cession  of  Nice,  accusing  him  of  leading 
the  country  to  civil  war  These  charges  produced  a  tremendous 
uproar,  but  Bixio  by  a  splendid  appeal  for  concord  sur^c  Ud 
in  calming  the  two  adveisaries.  On  the  ijrd  of  .\pril  they  were 
formally  reconciled  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  but  the  scene  of 
the  iStJi  of  April  hastened  Cavour'a  end.  in  May  the  Roman 
question  waaoacnssed  hi  pa^unent.  Cavoar  bad  often  declared 
that  in  the  end  the  capital  of  Italy  mot  he  Some,  for  it  alone  of 
all  Italian  cities  had  an  unquestioned  claim  to  otoral  supremacy, 
and  liii  viiwb  of  a  free  churcli  in  a  free  stale  were  well  known. 
He  had  negotiated  secretly  with  the  pope  thrinigh  unofficial 
agents,  and  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  settlement  of  the  Roman 
question,  which  ioresliadowcd  in  its  main  features  the  law  of 
papal  guarantees.  But  it  was  not  given  him  to  sec  this  | 
solved,  for  his  health  was  broken  by  the  strain  of  the 
last  few  years,  during  which  pncticaBy  the  whole 
admintstntwn  of  the  oouatiy  waa  coocentntcd  in  his 
hands.  He  died  after  a  ihoit  OloeBa  on  the  6th  of  June  i<6z, 
at  a  BioflKBt  whcD  Italy  had  the  gicatcat  aeed  of  hia  tiateaaiaB> 
ship. 

Ricasoli  now  became  prime  minister,  Cavour  having  advised 
the  king  lo  that  cflcct  The  Imanci.il  situation  was  far  from 
brilliant,  for  the  expenses  of  the  aditiiiiistratiun  of  fUc^g^ 
Italy  were  far  larger  than  the  total  of  lho>c  of  all  the  Mimiatry, 
separate  states,  and  everything  had  to  be  crcattii  or  Fiaaaual 
rebuilt.  The  budget  of  1861  showed  a  deficit  of 
344^000.000  b're,  while  the  service  of  the  debt  was 
I  lo^ooo^oeo;  deficits  were  met  by  new  loans  Issued  on  uafavoua* 
able  terms  (that  of  July  1861  for  500,000,000  lire  cost  the  goven»> 
mcnl  714,333,000),  and  government  stock  fell  as  low  as  36.  It 
was  now  that  the  period  of  reckless  finance  began  which,  save  for 
a  lucid  interval  under  Sella,  was  to  1j  un^il  nearly  the  end  of  the 
century  Considering  the  slate  of  llic  country  and  the  coming 
war  for  Venice,  heavy  ex])cnditurc  was  inevitable,  but  good 
management  mighl  have  rendered  the  situation  less  dangerous 
Ricasoli.  honest  and  capable  as  he  was,  failed  to  win  popwarity; 
bis  attitude  on  the  Roasaa.  questioo»  which  became  mom  tia* 
comptonAfog  after  the  faflate  of  hfo  attcnpt  at  condUation, 
and  his  desire  to  emancipate  Italy  from  French  faadoiBfaiaiice, 
brought  down  on  him  the  hostility  of  Napoleon.  He  fall  b 
Matih  iS6.-,  and  was  suciccdcd  by  Ratlaz/.i,  who  bciaf  : 
pliabk  and  intriKuins;  nrin.Tged  at  first  to  |>lcase  e\Lry- 
body.  including  G.'.ril i.il li  ;\t  this  time  the  extremists 
and  even  the  moderates  were  full  of  schemes  for  liberat- 
ing Venice  and  Rome.  Garibaldi  had  a  plan,  with  which  the 
premier  waa  connected^  for  attacking  Austria  by  raising  a  revolt 
IB  the  Battaaa  aad  HoBfuy,  and  later  he  caatenaphtcd  n  nSd 
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km  A*  ItaMino;  tot  t  h  e  govcnment,  aetfair  the  danger  of  nxb  |  was  sympAtlwtlc;  he  dMired  to  itt  the  Austrfans  expelled,  and 

■B  Ittempt,  arrested  scvcr.il   Criri'uliHjiis  nt  S.irt  iro  (near    i  hr  S\ llal.us  of  I'lus  IX,,  wliich  h 


l),  and  in  the  fmeuU  ^^lul.ll  (ollowcii  several  jxrsons  were 
Garibaldi  now  became  an  ojijioneni  of  the  ministry,  and 
in  June  went  to  Sicily,  where,  after  taking  counsel 
with  his  former  followers,  he  decided  on  an  immediate 
raid  on  Rome.  Ha  tummoncd  his  legionaries,  and  in 
AuguU  crossed  om  to  Calabria  with  looo  meiK  His 
infariBM  im  the  omIb  hck  still  loyai,  for  Iw  derind 
to  ctptme  Rome  Ibr  tlie  kingdom;  and  he  dM  hfa 
best  to  avoid  the  rcgulan  tardily  sent  against  him.  On  the 
sglh  of  Auf^ust  1863,  however,  he  encountered  a  force  under 
Mhvidni  at  Aspromonte,  nnr],  ah  hough  Garibaldi  ordered  his 
men  not  to  fire,  w>mc  of  llie  raw  Sicilian  volunteers  discharRcd  a 
few  vcilieys  which  were  returned  by  the  regulars.  Garibaldi 
himself  was  seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoocr.  Me  was  shut 
np  in  the  fortress  of  Varignaiio,aodBftercndle«diiainionsa5to 
whether  be  should  betikdoraDt,theaiicatloa«MaBtt]cdbyan 
anucMjr.  The  aitfr  iHule  tM  nbdrtiy  to  onpopidar 
that  it  was  forced  to  reaign.  Faiiel,  who  succeeded, 
retired  almost  at  once  on  account  of  iU-healtb,  and 
Jflngbctti  became  premur,  ui;Ii  Nisconti-Vcnosta  as  minister 
for  foreign  atiairs.  T  he  imaiK  ial  situation  continued  to  be 
seriously  embarrassing,  (Irf:' i"  was  piled  on  deficit,  loan  upon 
loan,  and  the  service  of  the  debt  rose  from  90,000,000  lire  in 
i860  to  710,000,000  b  1864. 

Nefotiations  were  resumed  with  Napoleon  for  the  evacuation 
of  nsM  by  the  French  tioope;  but  the  enperar,  thoogb  heiaw 
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evartiation  should  not  be  followed,  at  all  events 
im.me<liatcly,  by  an  ftalian  occupation,  lest  Catholic 
opinion  should  lay  the  M  ime  fi  r  thisupiori  France.  Ultimately 
the  two  governments  concluded  a  convention  on  the  15th  of 
September  1864,  whereby  France  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops 
(mm  Rome  so  soon  as  the  ttapal  army  should  b«  reorganised, 
or  et  the  outside  within  two  years,  Italy  undertaking  not  to 
ettflck  k  aer  pcneit  othen  to  do  so,  and  to  tnaste  the  tuflui 
been 'Aiffa  to  aemeother  dtr  within  rixnentlB.*  IbedMageel 
capital  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  defeiite  abandonment  of 
the  Roma  capitate  programme,  although  in  reality  it  was  to  be 
nerclyatisppa  (stage)  on  the  way.  Thcconveniiun  w  as  kept  'crre t, 
but  the  last  clause  Iciked  out  and  caused  the  biiicrcst 
frcliii^  among  the  pco[>Ie  nf  lurin,  who  would  have 
been  n-sif^ncd  to  losing  the  capital  provided  it  were 
transferred  to  Rome,  but  KSeoted  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  be  catabliahed  in  any.  other  dly,  and  tbu  tlie  c»n- 
ret  msde  witheut  consulting  pniibiincnt.  Ocnoostra- 
tioae  were  hdd  wMch  were  rcpitssed  irith  unnecetsatjr  vMcaci^ 
nad  ahhough  the  change  of  capital  wis  not  u  n  popular  fai  the  rtst  of 

JtalSTt  where  the  Pii  nwnlc.iitnn  of  the  new  r('j;ime  was  iM-Rinning 
to  arouse  jciiousv.  tlie  secrecy  with  whii  h  the  aff.sir  was  arranged 
and  the  shooting  down  of  the  people  in  Turin  raised  such  .1  storm 
of  disapproval  that  the  king  fur  the  first  time  u»ed  his  privilege 
of  dismi.'^sing  the  ministry.  Under  La  Marmora's  ad- 
■Iniitratioo  the  Scptendicr  convention  was  ratified, 
end  the  capital  was  tranafened  to  Fhncnce  the  foUow- 
hig  yaer.  This  eflelr  icaultcd  in  an  hnpoitnat 
palmed  diange,  for  the  nedaMBlcse  deputies.  Ulholo  the 
bulw.irks  nf  m(xieratc  consetwtism,  no«r  shified  to  the  Left  or 

constitutional  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Venetian  question  w.-is  becoming:  rnfire  and 
more  acute.  Every  Italian  felt  the  presence  of  the  Ausirians  in 
the  lagoons  as  a  national  humiliation,  and  between 
1850  and  1866  countless  plots  were  hatched  for  their 
But.  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  ef  the  hins* 
tlin  ntiwn  to  raise  armed  bands  in  Venetia  had  no  niw>  end 
It  became  dear  that  the  iae(%ner  could  only  be  driven  from  the 
peninsula  by  rrjrular  war.  1V>  wage  this  alone  Italy  was  still  too 
iKcak,  ar;d  it  v  ji  necessary  to  look  round  for  an  ally.  Napoleon 

•  Thccountrrbl.ist  nf  Pur  I  ,\  1 1 1 1 '  i .  rf)n\  onti(in  wa»  the  encyclical 
i^mtiu*  Curavt  Dae     1864,  iuUowed  by  the  fanous  SyUabmt. 


had  stirred  up  the  more  aggressive 
clcnn  nts  a.TionR  the  1  rem  h  cl<  rpy  against  his  government,  had 
brought  him  oiue  more  inso  hurmii'iy  with  the  views  of  Victor 
Emmanuel;  but  he  dared  not  brave  French  public  opinion  by 
another  war  with  .Austria,  nor  did  Italy  desire  an  alliance 
wiiich  wottM  only  have  been  bou^  at  the  pifce  of  further 
airfeii  Hate  lenuihud  PimA,  which,  now  dM  the  Dfliiih 
camp^lB  of  tSS4  wee  over,  completing  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  fhial  atnigi^  with  Austria  for  the  hegemony 
of  Germany;  and  Napoleon,  who  saw  in  the  furthering  of 
Bismarck's  plans  the  surest  means  of  securing  his  own  influence 
in  a  divided  Europe,  willingly  lent  his  aid  in  negotiating  a  I'ru.iso- 
Italian  alliance.  In  the  summer  of  1865  Bismarck  made  formal 
proposals  to  La  Marmora ;  but  the  pmrfaHers  were  interrupted  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  Gastein  (August  14),  to  which 
Austria  agreed  pertly  under  pleasure  of  the  rriiiir  Tulliniaiiefi- 
To  Italy  the  oonveMlea  aeeMd  Uke  a  betrayal:  to 
NapelaenHwaenett<4MchiiWdi  he  triad  loietfhwfrbjr 
suggcstiwg  to  Aoftria  the  peaceful  esaiion  of  Venetia  to 
the  Italian  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of 
itsalliance  with  Prussia.  This  proposal  broke  on  the  refusal  of  (he 
emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  cede  Austrian  territory  cKcept  as  the 
result  of  a  struggle;  and  Napolei;!i,  won  over  by  Bismarck  at 
the  famous  interview  at  Biarriti,  once  more  took  up  the  idea  of 
a  I^sso-Italian  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  This  was 
actually  concluded  on  the  8th  of  April  1866.  lu  tcrma,  dictated 
by  a  natural  suspidon  on  the  part  of  the  haXtm  fovemmcnt* 

Piuishi  dedaifn^  wur  on  Austria  wItMn  three  menAik  ^Mne 

was  not  to  l>c  concluded  until  Italy  should  have  received  Veuetlef 
and  Prussia  an  equivalent  territory  in  Germany. 

The  outbreak  of  war  was  postponed  by  further  diplomatic 
complications.  On  the  uth  of  June  Napoleon,  whose  policy 
throughout  had  been  obscure  arwi  contradictory,  signed  a  secret 
treaty  with  .Vusiria.  under  which  Venice  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  him,  to  be  given  to  Ite^ln  thecvent  of  her  making  ascparatc 
La  Maimora,  however,  who  believed  himadf  bound  in 
le  niosie,  eifuasd  to  enter  hito  n  scponttnanuftaMat. 
On  the  iMi  the  Pmsfawe  began  heetMilm,  and  en  the  eeth 
luly  declared  war. 

Victor  Emmanuel  took  the  supreme  command  of  the  Italian 
army,  and  La  Marmora  resigned  the  premiership  (which  was 
assumed  by  Ricnsoli),  to  Ixcnme  chief  of  the  M.ilf. 
La  Marmora  had  three  army  corps  (ijo,ooo  men)  jm^t^, 
under  his  immediate  command,  to  operate  on  the 
Mhido,  while  CiakUni  with  80,000  men  wee  to  operate  on  the 
Po.  Tlw  Austrian  aoutbon  army  consiiting  of  95^000  men  was 
cemnumded  the  ecdidukc  Albert,  with  General  von  Jdw 
as  chief  of  the  staff.  On  the  23rd  of  June  Le  Mermoia  crossed 
the  Mincio,  and  on  the  14th  a  battle  was  fought  at  Custozxa, 
under  ciroimsiances  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Italians, 
which  jfter  a  stubborn  contest  ended  in  a  cru^liing  .Austrian 
victory.  Bad  generalship,  bad  organization  and  (he  jealousy 
between  Ia  Marmora  and  Delia  Rocca  were  responsible  for  this 
defeat.  Custozza  might  have  been  afterwards  retrieved,  for 
the  Italians  had  plenty  of  fresh  troops  besides  Cialdini's  army; 
but  nothing  was  done,  as  both  the  king  and  La  AUnaora  believed 
the  sttuatian  to  be  much  worse  then  it  ectudljr  wna.  On  the 
3rd  ol  July  the  Prussians  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Kfiniggratz.  and  on  the  5th  Austria 
ceded  \'erictia  to  NafKjleon,  accepting  his  mediation 
in  favour  of  p«-3cc.  The  Italian  iron-ciad  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  incapable  Pcrsano,  after  wasting  much  time  at 
Tanote  and  Ancona,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
DelaHaian  island  of  Lisu  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  aoth 
wns  ceespletdy  dalented  by  the  Auatiien  ei}uedron.  consisting 
of  meeden  al4%  but  cwnmaiidrd  bgr  the  ofohle  Adniml 
Tegcthoff. 

On  the  aind  Prussia,  without  consulting  Italy,  made  an  armis- 
tice with  Austria,  while  Italv  obtained  an  eight  day'-'  truce  on 
condition  of  evacuating  the  TFcatino,  whicii  had  aimosi  entirely 
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fallen  into  the  hands  of  Garibaldi  and  his  vduntecrt.  RicasoU 
vUted  to  go  oo  with  the  war,  rather  than  accept  Venetia  as  a 
gfft  fram  Fiance;  but  the  king  and  La  Marmora  taw  that 
peace  amu  ht  auMk^  the  whole  Aviuiia  cmgr  «l  jso^ooo 
men  was  npw  Ine  to  iiH  on  Italy.   An  armlitfce  wia  accord- 

in^ly  iifncd  at  Coaneee  on  the  i;th  of  August,  Austria 
handed  Venetia  over  lo  General  Lcbocuf,  representing 
Napoleon,  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  [xacc  between 
Austria  and  Italy  was  concluded  at  \'ienua.  On  the 
19th  Lcbocuf  handed  Venetia  over  to  the  Venetian 
representatives,  and  at  the  plebiscite  held  on  the  21st  and  32nd, 
647,346  votes  were  relumed  in  fwroiw  o(  mtSm  with  Italy,  only 
69afainstU.  When  this  result  waa  ■nnoMnccd  lo  the  king  Iqr 
a  deputatloa  fraai  Vetice  be  aald:  "  This  it  the  fincat  di^  «f 
my  life,  Italy  is  attdi^  bvt  it  b  BOt  coMplete."  Eone  was 

itill  wanting. 

Cusio^za  and  Lis&a  were  not  Italy's  only  misfortunes  in  1866. 
There  had  been  consiilerablc  discontent  in  Siiily,  where  the 
govcrnniLiii  had  made  itself  unpopular.    The  I'ricst- 
^f?*  J*   hood  and  the  remnants  of  the  Bourbon  party  fomented 
jjj}^  agitation,  which  in  S^tember  cuininaled  in  an 

attack  «n  lektaio  la^joon  wned  iemfienta,  and  in 
wBUar  evtbiceks  dtewhtm  The  itvalt  ine  pot  down  ewiag 
to  the  cnngjr  of  the  mayor  of  Paknnoi,  Ibrqida  A.  Di  Rudini, 
and  the  arrival  of  rdnforcemcnts.  llie  KiCaabB  cabinet  fdl 
aw  against  the  rclipiuui  houses,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  Ratta/./.i,  who  tlie  su[)|X)rt  vi  ihe  Lilt 
was  apparently  mc.re  fortunau-.  The  I  rcnth  n;;ular 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  in  December  iSbt; 
tat  the  pontifical  forces  were  largely  recruited  in  France  and 
comnaoded  by  officers  of  the  imperial  army,  and  service  under 
the  pope  was  coondcnd  fay  the  French  war  office  as  equivalent 
to  service  in  France.  TUe  wae  »  violation  of  the  letter  aa  well 
as  of  the  spirit  of  the  September  coflMentioa,  and  n  stronger 
and  more  strai^htfonvard  statesman  than  Rattazsl  would  have 
declared  Italy  absolved  from  its  provisions.  Mazzini  now  wanted 
to  promote  an  insurrection  in  Roman  territory,  w  Iicreas  Garibaldi 
advocated  an  invasion  from  without.  He  delivered  a  series 
of  violent  speeches  against  the  pai>acy,  and  made  open  prepara- 
tions for  a  raid,  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  on  the  23rd  of  September  1867  Rattatzi  had  him 
suddenly  arrested  and  confined  to  Caprera.  In  spite  el  the 
valance  of  the  waiahlps  he  eKeped  on  the  t4tli  «f 
^'.'^f!^  OOober  and  landed  in  Tuscany.  Armed  bands  bad 
alretdy  entered  papal  territory,  but  achieved  nothing 
in  part  icular.  Their  presence,  however,  was  a  sulTicicnl 
excuse  for  Naftolcon,  under  pressure  of  the  clerical  party,  to 
send  another  f.\f>cdition  to  Rome  (26th  of  October).  Raitazii, 
after  ordering  a  body  of  trooi«  to  enter  papal  territory  with  no 
detmiie  object,  now  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mcnabica.  Garibaldi  jdaed  the  bands  on  the  33rd, 
bnt  Ui  IHHuned  and  ill-disciplined  force  was  very 
Inferior  to  his  vohmteers  of  '49,  '60  and  Vfib  On  the  34th  he 
captured  Monte  Rotondo,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  as  the  expected 
insurrrrtion  had  not  broken  out.  On  the  loth  a  French  force, 
under  dc  l-ailly,  arrived,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  a  battle 
took  place  at  Mrntaiia  between  4000  or  5000  rcd- 
Mt^Moa.  ■shins  and  a  somewhat  superior  force  of  French  and 
pontificals.  The  Garibaldians,  mowed  down  by  the 
new  French  ckampM  liflcs,  fought  until  their  last  cafes'* 
were  eahamted,  and  l^tisiSed  the  not  dear  tomids  the  Italian 
froniiwt  kavtag  Bon  piteMis. 
The  aifalr  of  Menuna  caused  eamlder«Uee9dteneat  thrau^- 

<Nlt  Europe,  and  the  Roman  quri.tion  entered  00  an  acute  starve 
Napoleon  suggested  hi.^  favocmc  expedient  of  a  congress, 
but  the  proposal  broke  down  owir.g  to  Great  Britain's  refusal 
to  participate;  and  Kouher,  the  French  premier,  declared  in 
the  Oamber  (slh  of  December  1867)  that  France  could  never 
penait  the  luliaaa  to  occupy  Rome.  The  attitude  of  Fiance 
ilseiVtlicned  that  anti-French  feding  in  Italy  wliidi  had  begun 
with  Villafranca;  and  BbaMck  ana  not  slow  to  make  use 
of  this  hostility,  witk  a  view  to  piciNntiag  Italy  fa»  taking 
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sides  with  France  agalast  Germany  in  the  struggle  between  the 
two  powers  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  At  the  sane  time 
Napoleon  was  making  overtures  both  to  Austria  and  to  Italy, 
overtures  which  were  favewab^  lecciTed.  Victor  BmnnnH 
was  sincerely  anaieos  to  aiiiat  Napoleon,  for  in  spite  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  and  Mentana  he  felt  a  chivalrous  desire  to  help  the 
man  who  had  fought  for  Italy.  But  with  the  French  at  Civita- 
vecchia (they  had  left  Rome  very  soon  after  Mentana)  a  war  for 
France  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Napoleon  would  not  promise 
more  than  the  literal  observance  of  the  September  convention. 
Austria  would  not  join  France  imlcss  Italy  did  the  aame,  and 
she  realized  that  that  was  impossible  unless  NapstaSB  gave  way 
about  Roeae.  Consequently  the  negMiaUons  were  suspended. 
A  scandal  concerning  the  tobaoeo  monopoly  led  to 
the  fall  of  Meiutbrea,who  was  succeeded  in  December  jg^^^ 
t86()  by  Giovanni  Larua,  with  Visconti-Venosia  at 
the  fonign  office  and  Q.  Sella  as  finance  minister.  The  latter 
introd  icetl  a  sounder  financial  policy,  which  was  maintained 
uiU:l  (he  fall  of  the  Right  in  i8;6.  Mazzini,  now  operjy  hostile 
to  the  monarchy,  was  seized  with  a  perfect  monomania  tot  in* 
surrcctions,  and  promoted  various  small  risingSi  Ibe  on|y  effect 
of  wtachwaatoshowhowcampleteiyhiainlinenoewaagniif 

In  DeecBhcr  1869  the  XJaTooauneiieal  ooodl  began  iia 
sittings  in  Rome,  and  on  the  sSth  of  July  1870  psedaiaMd  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  (see  Vatican  Cotmcn).  Two  days 

previously  Napoleon  li  id  declared  u.ir  nn  I'russia,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  withdrew  Ins  trooii5  from  Civitavecchia; 
liut  lie  |HTSUaded  Lanza  to  |)ror:n5.c  lu  ahiiie  by  the  September 
convention,  and  it  was  not  until  after  VS'orth  and  Gravclotte 
that  he  offered  to  give  Italy  a  free  hand  to  occu()y  Rome.  1  hen 
it  waa  too  iMe;  Viaor  Eaunanuel  asked  Thiers  if  he  could 
give  Us  word  of  honour  that  with  100^000  Italian  troops  Ftrance 
could  be  sawed,  but  Thfais  icnaincd  silent.  Aaatiin  replied 
like  Italy:  "  It  is  too  kte."  On  the  oth  of  Angnsl  Italy  made 
a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  three  weeks  later  N'isconti- 
\enosta  informed  the  fwwers  that  Italy  was  about  to  occupy 
Rome.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  news  of  Sedan  reached 
Florence,  and  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire  the  September 
convention  ceased  to  have  any  value.  The  powers  having 
engaged  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  Italian  affairs,  Victor 
Emmanuel  addreasedaiettcr  to  Phia  IX.  aiklnK  Urn  In  the  name 
of  religion  and  peace  to  accept  Italian  pratecttaniBMead  vA  t  he 
temporal  power,  to  which  the  pope  replied  that  he 
would  only  yield  to  force.  On  the  nth  of  September 
General  Cadorna  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  entered 
papal  territory.  The  garrison  of  Civitavecchia  sur- 
rendered to  Bixio,  but  the  10,000  men  in  Rome,  mostly  French, 
Belgians,  Swiss  and  Bavarians,  under  Kanzler,  were  ready  to 
fight.  Cardinal  Antonclli  would  have  come  to  terms,  but  the 
pope  decided  on  making  a  sufficient  show  of  resistance  to  prava 
that  he  was  yielding  to  force.  On  the  aoth  the  Italians  begu 
the  attack,  and  Ocnod  IfaaC  de  h  Rocbcns  dhMm  han^ 
efTcctcd  a  breach  in  the  ^Mta  Pia,  the  pope  ordered  the  garrison 
loceasefire  and  the  Italians  poured  into  the  Eternal  City  followed 
hy  thousands  of  Roman  exiles.  By  noon  the  whole  city  on  the 
left  of  the  Tiber  was  occupied  and  the  garrison  laid  down  their 
arms;  the  next  day,  at  the  pope's  request,  the  Leonine  City 
on  the  right  bardc  was  also  occupied.  It  had  been  intended  to 
leave  that  part  of  Rome  to  the  pope,  but  by  the  earnest 
of  the  inhabitants  it  too  was  included  in  the  Italian  f ' 
At  the  plcbbdte  there  were  133^681  votea  for  tnlao  and  vjof 
against  it.  In  July  1873  King  Victor  Emmanuel  made  Ma 
solemn  entry  into  Rome,  which  was  then  declared  the  capital 
of  Italy.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  half  a  century,  ir» 
spile  of  apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  the  liberation  and 
the  unity  of  Italy  were  accomplished. 

BtBLiOCRAPHV. — A  vast  amount  of  material  on  the  Risorpmento 
has  been  published  tx>th  in  Italy  and  abroad  ai  well  as  numerous 
works  of  a  literary  and  cntical  nature.  The  most  detailed  Italian 
hi>tor>'  of  the  period  is  Carlo  Tivaroni's  Shmii  (riHta  dd  Rumfi* 
mtnto  lialiano  in  9  vols.  (Turin.  i81t&-i897).  based  on  a  dili|MM  study 
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•GMMl*  bat  he  jRoerally  quote*  the  opimont  of  thoarwho  diMercc 
with  htm  M  «t1I.  Another  voluminou*  but  kss  valuable  uurk  i» 
F.  Bertolini'*  .Vjo-ri.j  rf7;,;.'ia  ,.',1/  ;^/^  187^,  in  j  furts  (Mil.ir.,  iHKo- 
l88t).  L.  ChiaU'i  LfUfre  del  Ctmtf  di  Cavour  (7  vol-i  ,  '1  i;rin,  i>^Ht,-- 
lS87j  and  D.  Zanichelli's  Scntlt  del  Conle  dt  Caivur  (.HiAi.^n^,  ■'■i.Jl 
mn  very  important.  And  to  are  Fnaoc  Mettcnucb's  Uimmrci  (7  vuIk., 

(8  vol*.,  Turin,  1865)  it  an  iBvahttUe  «M  thoroughly  relUMe  work. 
See  aim  ZiU'e  Sttria  it  ttaUm  (4vbI>-  Milaa,  1875):  Giialtcrio'* 

CU  nUimi  riwoltimtnti  ilaliani  (4  vol*.,  Florence,  iSjo)  i*  important 
for  the  period  Trom  1831  to  1(^47,  and  so  also  is  L.  Farina'*  Storia 
d^Italia  <Ul  181S  at  1S49  (5  vols,,  Turin,  1 K51 ) ;  W.  R.  Thjyer's  Davn 
tj  Italian  Indrpndrnce  (BoMnn,  iS'jv  is  ^.-ushing  and  not  always 
accurate;  C  CantCk'*  DeU'  indtpcndtnu  Uaiiana  tronitiona  (NaplM, 
i87>-ifenl  b  MMlioaiiy  and  ofua  vnicliablc;  V.  Beraeao,  // 
AcfM  Minamo  BmommU  JI  (8  vola.,  Turin.  iSiSa  ftc.)-  For 
Enclnh  reader*  G>untcss  E.  Martinengo  Ccsarc-sco's  Libfralion  of 
July  (London,  1895)  b  to  be  »tronj!y  recommended,  .ind  is  indeed, 
for  accuracy,  fairnojin  and  •ynthcn*.  as  well  as  for  rhartn  of  style, 
one  o(  the  very  best  books  on  the  subject  in  any  language:  Bolton 
King's  History  of  Ii<ilian  Unity  (2  vol*.,  London,  i^t)  ii  bulkier  and 
teas  tatiifactorj',  but  conLiins  a  ustful  billiocrapny.  A  succinct 
account  of  the  chief  c\'cnta  of  the  period  wilt  be  found  in  Sir  Spencer 
walpala'a  Bimry  if  nmity-Pim  Yton  (Londoa,  1904).  Sec  also 

fta*  fidl  UUiocnphic*  will  be  found.  V.*> 

F.  History,  ifro-tgoa* 

The  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  was  haikd  throughout 
Ualjr  with  unbounded  enthusiaAm.  Abroad,  Catholic  coiutries 
jl^l^  at  first  leceivcd  the  tidin(>  with  retignatioD,  and 
•miM-     I'rotcstaat  coiuitika  with  joy.  lo  France,  where  the 

MiyAlun  at  Touii,  haatcncd  to  offer  his  angratuktioas  to 
Italy.  The  occupation  of  Rome  caused  no  surprise  to  the 

French  government,  v.hich  had  been  forewarned  on  irth 
Septemhcr  of  the  Il.ilian  intentions.  On  thai  occasion  Jules 
Favre  h.nl  ri:(:o^;i[i;L  !i  iIil  Scplciiibcr  convent  ion  to  be  dead,  and, 
while  refusing  explially  to  denounce  it,  had  admitted  that  unless 
Italy  went  to  Rome  tbe  dty  would  become  a  prey  to  dangerous 
asitatota.  At  tbe  same  time  be  made  it  clear  that  Italy  would 
occupy  Rone  upon  her  own  ttq)onsibtlity.  Agreeably  surprised 
kgr  tUa  attitade  oa  the  put  of  f  itaoe^  ViioaiatVcaaatA  lost 
«o  tiaw  in  canveylog  officially  tke  tbnda  of  Italy  to  the  nnch 
government.  He  doubtless  foresaw  that  the  language  of  Favre 
and  Crfmiciut  would  not  be  endorsed  by  the  French  Clericals. 
Prussia,  while  satisfied  at  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power,  seemed 
to  fear  lest  Italy  might  rccompcn&e  the  absence  of  French  opposi- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  armed  intervention  in  favour 
of  France.  Bismarck,  moreover,  was  indignant  at  the  connivance 
of  the  Italian  govenunent  in  the  Garibaidian  expedition  to 
Diioo,  and  mt  initatcd  hy  Vjacoati>VcnoiU's  pk*  in  tbe 
Ildlan  pailiuMt  far  the  intccil^  of  VkCDdi  tcnita9b  The 
course  of  ewts  in  France,  however,  aoon  calned  QcnBan 
apprehensions.  The  advent  of  Thiers,  his  attitude  towards 
the  petition  of  Frct,ch  bi-^Iitrps  tm  hchalf  of  the  pope,  the  recall 
of  Scnard,  the  French  minister  at  Florence — who  had  written  to 
congratulate  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  capture  of  Rome — and 
tbe  instructions  given  lo  his  successor,  the  comte  de  Choiscul, 
to  abacnt  himself  from  Italy  at  the  moment  of  the  king's  oflicial 
entry  into  the  new  capital  (snd  July  1871),  together  with  the 
baste  displayed  in  appointing  a  Frendi  ambassador  to  the  Holy 

wawuiwi  Ksmaiek  on  tbe  aoote  «f  ' 

between  the  two  governments. 

The  friendly  altitude  of  France  towards  Italy  during  the 
inmediatcly  subsequent  tn  the  occupation  of  Rome 
seemed  to  cow  and  to  dishearten  the  Vatican.  For 
a  few  weeLs  the  relations  between  the  Curia  nr.d  the 
Iloiiari  authorities  were  marked  by  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  sccrclary-gcneral  of  the  Italian  foreign 
office.  Baran  Blaac,  who  had  aooooipwiied  Ccnanl  Cadoma 
to  Koott,  «!•  icedved  afaneat  daily  by  Cifdiaal  AttoadS, 
pipal  secretary  of  state,  in  order  to  settle  innumerable  questions 
•minf  oat  of  the  Italian  occupation.   Tbe  royal 
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for  BnaHff,  OiaooBdll,  bad,  as  a  pncMiloMiy  wnshm,  Mfocd 

the  pontifical  treasury;  but  upon  being  informed  by  Cardinal 
Anlonclli  that  among  the  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  were 
i.C'co.ooo  crowns  of  Peter's  Pence  offered  by  the  faithful  lo  the 
pope  in  person,  the  commissioner  was  authorized  by  the  Italian 
council  of  state  rot  oi\ly  to  restore  this  sum,  but  also  to  indemnify 
the  Holy  See  for  moneys  expended  for  the  service  of  the  October 
coupon  of  tbe  pontifical  debt,  that  debt  having  been  taken  over 
bytheltallanatato.  OntbcagUieiSqitenbcrCatdinalAiitoiwlU 
farther  apprised  Baron  Blanc  that  be  was  abont  to  teoe  drafta 
for  the  monthly  paynent  of  tbe  50,000  crowns  inscribed  in  the 
pontifical  budget  for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  pope,  the  Sacred 
College,  the  apostolic  palaces  and  the  papal  guards.  The 
Italian  trcisury  at  once  honoured  all  the  papal  drafts,  and  thus 
contributed  a  first  instalment  of  tf.c  ^, 3:5, 000  lire  I'cr  annum 
afterwards  placed  by  Artide  4  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Holy  Sm.  Vlayments  would  have  L-ccn  regularly 
continued  bad  not  pnmmti  from  tbe  French  Clerical  party 

Oaoe  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  guarantor  to  tbe  CatboUc 
world  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  pope,  tlw  Italian 
government    prepared    juridically    to    re;;ul.ile  its 
rclatitms  to  the  Holy  Sec.   A  bill  known  as  I  lie  I. aw  of  JJJj^JjjU^ 
Guarantees  was  therefore  framed  and  laid  before  ^utit, 
parliament.  The  measure  wasan  amalgam  of  Cavour's 
scheme  for  a  "  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  of  Ricasoli's  Free 
Church  Bill,  rejected  by  patyaaent  four  years  previously, 
and  of  the  proposals  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  Count  Ponaa  di 
SaalCutbwiaSaptaBbcr  sSyOb  After  a  debate  batta^Mailjr 
two  waimlim  the  Lmt  of  OnMirttw  ma  adopted  bi  aacwt  bdtot 
oo  tbt  aiit  of  March  iSyt  Igr  iS$  votes  afaiaat 

It  coniisted  of  two  parts.  The  first,  containing  thirteen  artidcs. 

rccogruied  (Articles  t  and  3)  the  person  of  the  pontilT  as  sacred  and 
intangible,  and  while  providinu  for  fn?c  di^cuvsion  of  reliRious 
qiieMKinfi,  pc'ni«hed  insult*  .ird  ou';mf;es  .^g.lin^t  th<"  p-ipo  in  the 
same  way  as  insults  and  outragtrs  against  the  king.  Royal  honours 
were  attributed  to  the  pope  (Article  ^),  who  was  further  guaranteed 
the  same  precedence  as  that  accorded  to  him  by  other  Catholic 
sovereigns,  and  the  right  to  maintain  his  Noble  and  Swiw  guard*. 
Article  4  allotted  the  pontiff  an  annuity  of  3,125,000  lire  (£1*9,000) 
for  the  maintenanca  of  the  Sacred  College,  the  sacred  palace*,  the 
congrr];atioos,  the  Vatinn  chancery  and  the  diplomatic  tcrvioB. 
The  sacred  palaces,  museums  and  libraries  were,  by  Article  5. 
exempted  from  all  taxation,  and  the  p>ix-  was  a^^u^td  pcrfKtual 
enjoyment  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  buildings  and  gardens,  and  of 
the  papal  villa  at  Castel  Candotfo.  Articles  o  and  7  forbade  access 
of  aay  Italian  official  or  agent  to  the  abave-nenttoned  palaces  or  to 
any  eventual  conclave  or  occumeniGal  oonndl  witlMUt  special  author- 
ization from  the  pope,  concla\-e  or  oooneU. ,  Article  S  prohibited  the 
scirurc  or  examindtii>n  of  any  ecc!o«iA9tiral  ^wipers,  dtx-<imcnt». 
IxxjI.  or  re i-i^'eri  •  i(  purely  Bpiritua!  1  liararir  r.  Artirlc  <j  guarantttd 
to  the  [xjpc  full  Irced.im  for  the  c\'.rLii-e  1  if  liij  spiritual  nuni'try,  and 
provided  fcic  the  pui  lii-iti m  o(  |»mtilnal  announcements  on  the 
doon  of  the  Roman  churches  and  basilicas.  Article  lo  extended 
immunity  to  ecdcsiaatioa  enplowd  Iqr  the  Holy  See.  and  bestomd 
upon  foreign  ecclesiastic*  tn  Rome  the  personal  rights  of  Itallaa 
citizens.  By  Article  II,  dii^loraatists  accredited  to  tbe  Holy  See^ 
and  papal  dijjioroatists  while  in  Italy,  «°erc  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  diplomatists  accredited  to  the  Ouirirwil.  Article  12  provided  for 
the  transmisiion  (rec  of  co*t  in  Italy  of  all  papal  teffgranib  and 
correspondence  both  with  bishops  and  foreign  governments,  and 
saiKtioncd  the  establishment,  at  the  expen»e  of  the  Italian  staHi 
of  a  papal  telr^ph  office  sened  by  papal  officials  in  communication 
with  the  Italian  postal  and  telegraph  system.  Article  13  exempted 
all  ecclesiastical  semlitarie*,  academies,  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
education  of  priests  in  the  city  of  Rome  from  all  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Italian  go\  rrnmcnt. 

This  portion  of  the  law,  designed  to  reassure  foreign  Catholic*, 
met  witn  little  opposition;  but  the  second  portion,  rcguhuing  the 
relations  between  state  and  church  in  Italy,  was  sharply  criticized 
by  cieputie*  who,  like  Sella,  recognized  the  ideal  of  a  "  free  chinch  in 
a  free  sute  "  to  be  an  impracticable  dream.  The  second  (fivision  of 
the  law  abolished  (Aftioe  14)  all  restriction*  upon  the  right  of 
meeting  of  member*  of  the  atrry.  By  Aiticle  is  the  government 
relinquished  its  rights  to  apostolic  IcKatlon  in  Sicily,  artd  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  it*  own  nominws  to  ihr  chii-f  iKncl'icts  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Bishops  were  further  disiwnvtd  frr^m  swearing  fealty  to 
the  kink;,  thi'Us;li,  exn  pt  in  Koine  .111  I  suburbs,  the  choice  of  bishop* 
was  limited  to  ecclesiastics  of  Italian  nationality.'  Article  16 
abolished  the  need  for  royal  txtauatur  and  |<aMf  ior  acclsifaatiral 
publication*,  but  sttbordiMted  the  cajoyofat  of  HBpmaliroa  bjf 
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buhoM  and  priest*  to  the  concnson  of  »tate  extqualitr  and  plcctt. 
Articfi-  17  maintained  tlie  Muiepcndcncc  of  the  ccctcMaaical  juti»- 
diiilon  in  sijiritual  and  di-vipluui)-  matters,  but  reiffvtd  fCT  tk* 
sute  the  excla«ive  right  to  cairy  out  coetdve  measnrea. 

Ob  A»  ittk  «f  July  1S7V,  Aftkkt  att,  9<»  lad  n*  «f  A* 

Italian  Penal  Code  were  so  modified  as  to  make  ecdeaiastics 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  periods  varying  from  six  tnonlhs  to 
five  years,  and  to  fines  from  1000  to  3000  lire,  for  spoken  or 
written  attacks  against  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  for  the  fomenta- 
tion of  disorder.  An  encyclical  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  {Thuxch  on  the  i  sth  of  May  187 1  repudiated  the  Law  of 
Gutraatces,  and  summoned  Catholic  princes  to  00-operatc  in 
RModoi  the  tcmpookl  pvwcc  rracticaUjr,  llHidbn,  the  law 
hu  teBMfaied  a  onerided  cnactaeat,  by  wUdi  Iteljr  coBiideM 
herself  bound,  and  of  whkh  she  has  always  observed  the  qwrit, 
even  thougli  the  exigencies  of  self-defence  may  have  led  in  some 
minor  ri-spects  to  non  oUit  rvance  of  the  letter.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  pope  has,  for  instance,  been  made  subject  to 
q  jinquenniil  prescription,  so  that  in  the  event  of  lariiy  rtjc  jr,r,i- 
Uon  of  the  Uw  the  Vatican  could  at  no  time  claim  payment  of 
mn  tluui  five  yean'  annuity  with  interest. 

Bar  s  law  aMotha  after  the  ocrupation  of  Borne  presaing 
qsNttatt  bKideBtal  to  a  mm  dmm  ^  canilal  aad  to  the 
administration  e<  a  aew  domain  diitiacted  peMk  ttXmtSmlnm 
the  real  condlUon  of  lUlian  afTalrs.  The  rise  of  the  tiber  and 
the  flooding  of  Rome  iu  DcrrmiKT  1S70  (t  ictfully  used  by 
Victor  Emn>;muLl  as  .-in  o[ipoi;uiiity  lor  .1  lijol  viiil  to  the  new 
capital)  illu^trntiil  t!ic  impi  ralivc  necessity  of  reorganizing  the' 
drainage  of  the  city  and  of  construclinj;  Uic  Tiber  embankment. 
In  spile  of  pressure  from  the  French  sovawiient,  which  desired 
Ita^  to  ""'t"*"'"  fleneaca  aa  the  political  aad  to  regard  Rome 
■MNijr  aa  the  iKnal  capltd  «f  Iba  icalm,  the  government  ofTices 
and  both  legidative  chamben  nm  Iwifcrfiil  hi  itft  to.  the 
Eternal  City.  Eariy  in  the  year  the  crown  pirtnee  Hombert  with 
the  Princess  Marghcrita  t.i.  k  up  their  rc?iiknrc  in  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  which,  in  view  of  ihc  \  .iliciin  refusal  to  dt  livcr  up  the 
keys,  had  to  be  opened  by  force.  Ilifiht  nio:ia  tcrics  were 
expropriated  to  make  room  for  the  chief  stale  departments, 
pending  the  construction  of  more  suitable  cdificea.  The  growth 
of  Clerical  influence  in  France  engendered  a  belief  that  Italy 
would  aoon  have  to  defend  with  the  s.vord  her  newly-won  imity, 
Vkili  the  tianeadoiia  leiaaa  of  the  Fiinoo-PniaiiaB  War  con- 
vlnoed  the  ndBtaty  antbecfties  of  the  need  for  thoranijh  BiOItary 
reform.  General  Ricotli  Magnani,  minister  of  war,  therefore 
framed  an  .\rmy  Reform  Bill  designed  to  bring  the  Italian  army 
as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the  Prussian  stan<lanl.  Sella,  raini  !f  r 
of  finance,  notwithstanding  the  sorry  plight  of  the  Itjli.m 
exchequer,  re-idlly  granted  ili;.'  nii.iKs  i'or  tlic  rcfi-rm.  "We 
amft  ana,"  he  said,  "  since  we  have  -ovcitunicd  the  papal 
ttMM^"  Md  lie  pobted  to  Fkaaoe  as  the  qiaartec  hm  mch 
attack  wu  most  likely  to  oone. 

Thou^peihapakiadeeperato  thaadmhftibeprnfioidtcide, 
tte  comBtion  of  Italian  finance  was  precarious  indeed.  WUh 
taxation  screwed  up  to  breaking  point  on  penonal  and 
real  estate,  on  all  forms  of  commcrii.il  and  industrial 
activity,  and  on  salt,  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life;  with  a 
deficit  of  £8,500,000  for  the  current  year,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
further  aggregate  deficit  of  £12,000,000  during  the  next  quin- 
(|DenDium,  Sella't  bemie  atruggle  against  national  bankruptcy 
■aa  atill  fur  fom  a  aucoessful  termination.  He  chiefly  bad 
the  hniBt  and  won  the  laurels  of  the  unprecedented  fight 
ddldt  in  which  Italy  had  been  Involved  itnce  1862. 
Aa  finance  minister  in  the  RattazzI  cabinet  of  that  year  he  had 
been  confronlcd  with  a  public  debt  of  nearly  £1 20,ooo,coo,  an  I 
with  an  immediate  deficit  of  nearly  £18,000,000.  In  1S64, 
minister  in  the  I. a  Marmora  cabinet,  he  had  again  to  face  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to  more  than 
£14,600,000.  By  the  seizure  and  sale  of  Church  lands,  by  the 
lale  of  state  railways,  hy  "  economy  to  the  bona"  aad  on  one 
mpnmt  occasion  by  an  appeal  to  taxpqm  toadvaiM  a  ycai^ 
4|B0taa(  ^  bod-tu,  he  had  met  the  BMMt  prcvlni  engmcmen  ts 
«  tfeift  tranUoiiB  period.  The  king  «aa  pcnuaded  to  forgo 


one-fifth  «(  kh  dvil  list,  ministers  and  the  higher  dvil  servanta 
were  letpflted  to  rcUnquisb  a  portion  of  their  meagre  M Uriel, 
bat,  to  afba  «l  all,  ScUa  had  found  himself  in  1865  compdiad 
to  piepaie  MM  hated  of  fiacal  bordaa  a  gritt  lax  en 
wteeh.  Thb  tax  (muituh)  had  long  ben  katmm  fa  Ita^. 
Vexatious  methods  of  assessment  and  collection  had  made  it  so 
unpopuUr  that  the  Italian  government  in  i.S5o-i86ohad  thought 
it  expedient  to  abolisli  it  ihiouRhout  the  realm.  Sella  hof.cd 
by  the  application  of  a  mechanical  meter  both  to  obviate  the 
odium  attaching  to  former  methods  of  collection  and  to  avoid  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  inspectors  and  tax-gatherers,  whose 
stipends  had  formerly  eaten  up  most  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
8w^pMf  Bcion  ptnpwim  the  scfatndDetioB  eif  the  tas*  Sella 
and  hia  fklend  Fenaia  hupioved  and  made  friiawtlve  eapeil* 
mcnts  with  the  meter.  The  result  of  their  efforts  was  laid  before 
parliament  in  oncof  the  most  monumental  and  most  painstaking 
preambles  ever  prefixed  to  a  bill.  Sella,  nevertheless,  fell  before 
the  storm  of  opposition  which  his  scheme  aroused.  SLialoja, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  simiUr  i)roi  :r  .:l. 
but  parliament  agiiin  proved  refractory.  Fcrrara,  successor  of 
Scialoja,  met  a  like  fate;  but  Count  Cambray-Digny,  finance 
miairter  fa  the  Meaabiea  adibiet  of  lUA-tUf,  dnvn  to  find 
mama  to  cover  a  defkit  aggmvated  bgr  Ae  telarHt  ob  the 
Venetian  debt,  succeeded,  with  Sclla's  help,  in  foccfaig  a  Gtlit 
Tax  Bill  through  parliament,  though  in  a  form  of  wMch  Sella 
could  not  entirely  .ipii-ove.  W  hen,  on  the  xst  of  January  i860, 
the  new  tax  diiic  ii:io  tone,  ni.irly  half  the  tlour-mills  in  Italy 
ceased  work.  In  many  di-irirts  the  government  was  obliged 
to  open  mills  on  its  own  account.  Insptn  tors  and  tax-gatherers 
did  their  work  imder  police  protection,  and  in  sc%-cral  partb  of 
the  eoentqr  dott  hed  to  be  auppccMod  MUHi  aMfitors.  At  tat 
the  net  levane  tan  the  hupeet  wee  km  thas  £1,100^1000;  bat 
under  Sdla's  firm  adminiittatfc>n(t86»-i»73),e»dfaeeiq— e 
of  fmprovementft  gradually  introduced  fay  him,  the  lal  tetwni 
ultimately  exceeded  £5,200,000.  The  parliamentary  opposition 
I  to  the  impost,  which  the  Lcftdcnounce/l  as  "  the  l.ixon  hunger," 
was  largely  factitious.  Few,  except  the  open  p.irtisans  of  national 
bankruptcy,  doubted  its  neccasiiy;  yet  so  strong  was  the  current 
of  feeling  worked  up  for  party  purpoaes'  by  opponents  of  the 
measure,  that  SeUa's  achievement  in  having  hjr  ita  maaaa  aaved 
the  finanriil  fitiutinn  of  Italy  deserves  to  reah  among  thoaoot 

ship. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  ap;^-t'hng  financLil  conditions 
represented  by  ciironic  cicucii,  trii>l)ing  taxation,  the  heavy 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the 
reform  of  the  army  and  the  interest  on  the  ponlilical  debt,  Sella, 
on  the  nth  of  December  1871,  exposed  to  parliament  the 
financial  situation  in  all  its  nakedness.  He  recognized  that 
considerable  improvement  hod  already  token  place.  Revenoa 
from  taxation  had  ikoL  fa  •  decade  fnm  fy^totfiOQ  ttt 
£io,3oo,ooo;  peeit  On  ataie  mmwpnlee  hed  faneawd  ttam 
£7,000,000  to  £9400,000;  exports  had  petna  lo  exceed  Itoporta; 
income  from  the  working  of  telegraphs  had  tripled  Itself;  railr 
ways  had  been  extended  from  jjoo  lo  6200  kilometres,  and  the 
annual  travelling  public  had  augmented  from  15,000,000  to 
35,000,000  fxr^ons.  The  serious  feature  of  the  situation  lay 
less  in  the  income  than  in  the  "  intangible  "  expenditure,  namely, 
the  vast  sums  required  for  interest  on  the  various  forms  of  public 
debt  and  for  peniioBk  Withfatenj^aatyacatagory  of  outlay 
hadfacnaMd tea  AiMObeeotD laajao^aeOk  Doiagtbesame 
period  the  assumption  of  the  Venetian  and  Romaii  dcbta,  lesam 
on  the  issue  of  loons  aad  the  accumulation  of  annual  dcAcits, 
had  caused  public  infkbtLducss  to  rise  from  £02.000,000  to 
/j.'S.oco.ooo,  no  less  than  £100,003,000  of  the  latter  sum  having 
l>ccn  sacrificed  in  premiums  and  commii-vi( us  to  bankers  nnd 
imdcrwritcrs  of  loans.  By  economics  and  new  taxes  Sella 
bad  reduced  the  deficit  to  Ie»s  than  £2,000,000  in  1871,  but  (or 
iSja  ha  found  himaeU  eonfnmted  «ith  a  total  eipaMUture  of 
ftieeotfleefaew  ofM»a»MC  He  thciefow  pwpeeid  to  wehe 
over  the  treasury  service  to  the  state  bonks,  to  laeneae  the 
forced  currency,  to  raise  the  stamp  and  rcgiitratk>B  1 
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fe  fnpow  k  WW  tax  oik  teiUI*  bbrio.  Aa  optinul  canvenioB 

of  sundry  internal  loans  into  consoliH.Urd  stock  at  a  lower  rate  of 
intcri-st  u  jb  calculjled  to  i-iii^t  totisidcrablc  saving.  The  battle 
0\i.r  tht  •-•  i>ru;)05ali  was  long  and  fierce.  But  ior  the  tactics  of 
K<tlla/^.i,  lc;tder  of  the  Left,  who,  by  basing  hb  oppo&ilioD  on 
party  coii»ideralioiiS,  impeded  Ibc  secession  of  Minghctti  and  a 
part  of  the  Right  from  the  miaiaterial  maioriiy,  Sella  would  have 
been  defeated  On  th«  9|id«f  March  187a,  however,  he  sue- 
CMded  fa  «tiryiag  hit  pnpuHM.  whidi  not  only  provided  ior 
the  pNHfiw  aoadt  «r  choiMiBeBt,  IhA  laid  the  fatmdatioo  of  tbc 
Buch-necded  equilibrium  between  expenditure  and  revenue. 

lii  the  spring  of  1873  it  became  evident  that  the  days  of  the 
Laosa-SeUa  cabinet  were  numbered.  I'tar  ul  the  advciU  of  a 
Kadical  administration  under  Katta/w.i  nlonc  prevented  the 
Jlinghetiian  Right  from  revolting  against  the  Kovcrntncnt.  The 
ieft,  conscious  of  iu  strength,  impatiently  awaited  the  moment 
ol  aaoMioa  to  powct.  Sella,  the  real  head  of  the  Lanza  cabinet, 
«»•  nom  out  bjr  tarn  ycoa'  oontisuoitt  vock  tad  diihaertcaod 
fcy  ihf  ptiitffi'*iiT  *Tiiiniinenililhiii  In  -IrH-  ftiff^  p«%^w, 
peitiedBibrthoM  of  the  Left,  have  ever  excelled.  By  sbeerforcc 
ol  iriU  he  compelled  the  Chamber  early  in  1873  to  adopt  some 
'  minor  financial  rcfc  rms,  but  on  the  ?Qth  of  April  found  himself 
in  a  minority  on  the  question  ol  a  credii  for  a  proposed  slate 
arsenal  at  Taranto.  I'rcisurc  from  all  sides  the  House,  how- 
ever, induced  the  ministry  to  retain  office  until  after  the  debate 
oo  the  application  to  Rone  and  the  Papal  Staleaof  the  Religious 
Orders  Bill  (origiBally  paaaed  is  1S66)— •  mcoaace  vbkh,  with 
the  help  of  UcMoli.  «as  cuitod  at  the  end  of  May.  While 
Isaviat  iaiacl  the  fOMiil  hoaiea  of  the  ywdtm  eoafmcanities 
(except  that  of  the  leanUa),  the  biS  abdtihcd  the 
corporate  personality  of  idigious  orders.  hande<i  over 
ffnf         their  schools  and  hoapltels  to  civil  adtniiu>tra*.ors. 

placed  their  thurthcs  at  the  dis[Kiial  o:  tin-  .secular 
dergy,  and  provided  pensions  for  nuns  and  monks,  those  who 
had  families  bdag  sent  to  reside  with  their  relatives,  and  those 
who  by  reason  of  age  or  bceeavenicnt  had  bo  home  but  their 
inonasteries  being  allowed  to  end  their  daya  in  religious  houses 
ipocially  let  anrt  lor  the  pwpooe.  Hm  peoceeda  of  the  sale  of 
tlw  eoppraaed  eonvcato  and  monaateiiea  were  partly  eonverted 
into  pensions  for  monks  and  nuns,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
municipal  charity  beards  which  had  undertaken  the  educational 
and  charitable  funciiuns  fu;:;iLrly  exercised  by  the  rclIi,'ious  ] 
orders.  To  the  pope  was  made  over  £16,000  per  annum  as  :i 
contribtition  to  the  expense  of  mairitaining  in  Rome  rcpr'^cn- 
tativca  of  foreign  orders;  the  Sacred  College,  however,  rejected 
ihJh  endowment,  andaonnoncd  all  the suppnssed  confraternities 
la  iwoMtitnte  thcaadwes  udcr  tho  ordinaiy  Italiaa  hiw  of 
aaaodotion.  Afiewdi9saftcrthopoMai»of theRcfifioai  Ortos 
Bill,  the  death  of  Rattaaad  (5th  Jtme  1873)  renun'cd  all  probability 
of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Left.  Sella,  uncertain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Right,  challcnced  a  vo'.c  on  the  immc<!ia(c  dis- 
cussion of  further  financi.il  reforms,  and  on  the  J5rd  of  June  was 
overthrown  by  a  coalition  of  the  Left  under  Dcpreiis  with  a 
part  of  the  Right  under  Min)?hetti  ami  the  Tu-scan  Centre  under 
Corrcnti.  Tlie  administrat  i on  which  thus  fell  was  unquestionably 
thd  moat  important  iiiiGe  the  death  of  Cavour.  It  had  ooopleted 
•  natloiial  nmy.  ttaaicmd  the  capital  to  Rome,  overcome  the 
chief  obstacles  to  fiaandil  aqtiUbfiiiin^iiiillifefd  Bflitaqrrefaim 
and  laid  the  foandation  of  theiektlom between  State  and  church. 

Tiic  succeeding  MinRhctti-Visconti  A'cngsta  r  i  -  which 
held  ofikc  from  the  icth  of  July  187  ^10  the  i  .S-.h  o(  .M.irt  !i  iS;6— 
continued  in  essential  fvoints  the  work  ci  1  In- [ircccding 
adminbtration.  MinRtietti's  linance,  though  less  clear- 
aightcd  and  less  resolute  th.m  that  of  Sella,  was  on  the  whole 
pnideat  and  bcnelkial.  With  the  aid  of  Sella  he  concluded 
coaventiOBS  ior  the  redemption  of  the  chief  Italian  raiiwaya  from 
their  French  and  Austrian  proprietors.  By  dint  of  opedkntl  he 
gradually  overcame  the  chronic  deficit,  and,  owing  to  the  norma) 
incre.isc  of  revenue,  endc-l  his  term  of  ofTice  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  8uq>lus  of  some  /7:o,ocx).  The  question  whether  Ihi.s 
surplus  was  real  or  only  app  irent  has  been  much  di-batcd,  but 
there  ia  no  reason  to  doiubt  it*  subsuwtial  reality.  li  left  out  of 


acooant  a  stim  of  £i/xm,ooo  for  railway  construction  which  was 
covered  by  credit,  but,  on  the  Other  hand,  took  no  note  of 
£j6o,ooo  expended  in  thr  redemption  of  debt.  Practically, . 
therefore,  the  Right,  of  which  the  Miii;;l:Ltti  cabinet  was  the  last 
representative  administration,  left  Italian  finance  with  a  surplus 
of  £80,000.  Outside  the  aU-importaat  domain  of  finance,  the 
attention  of  Aliaghettl  andhbcolicacneawMpriodpaliyalNMrbod 
by  strife  between  choKh  and  state,  amy  Nfbiai  tttd  miliiray 
ledemptkn.  For  tone  time  after  the  occupatioo  of  Rome  tlie 
pope,  hi  order  to  aohstantiate  the  pretence  that  his  splrituid 
freedom  had  been  diminished.  a\oidc\J  the  crralion  cf  crtrdinals 
.ind  the  nomination  of  bishops.  On  Uic  j.-nd  of  Urct  niln  r  1873, 
howe\cr,  he  une.vpcctcdly  rri-.itcd  twelve  cardinals,  and  sulue- 
fjuenily  procecflcd  to  nominate  a  number  of  bishops.  Visconti- 
\  cnoita,  who  had  retained  the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Minghetti  cabinet,  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  European 
powen  tn  tUl  proof  of  the  pope's  spiritual  freedom  end  of  the 
imafimiy  ■atnre  of  his  "  impsiioament "  in  the  Vatican.  At 
the  aune  t&ne  he  aaaored  them  that  aheebte  Bberty  wouM  be 
guaranteed  to  the  deliberations  of  a  conclave.  In  relation  to  the 
Church  in  Italy,  Minghetti's  policy  was  less  perspicacious, 
lie  let  it  be  understood  that  the  annouxKcment  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  biihojw  and  the  requi-ii  for  the  royal  cxtqvaluT  might  be 
made  to  the  government  impersonally  by  the  congreg.it ion  of 
bi^thops  anil  rcgul.trs,  by  a  municipal  council  or  by  any  other 
corporate  body — a  concession  of  which  the  bishops  were  qui^  tO 
take  advantace,  but  which  so  init«ted  Italian  political  opinioa 
that,  in  |«iy  1875,  the  government  was  compelled  to  widdraw 
the  tcinporaliti»of  oedeiiiitics  who  had  neglected  to  apply  for 
the  txtquatur,  and  to  evfct  iltndry  bishops  who  had  taken  pomti 
rion  of  their  i  jlaccs  without  authorization  from  the  State, 
r.iriianicnt.iry  prciiurc  further  obliged  Bonghi,  minister  of 
public  in-,truction,  to  compel  clerical  seminaries  either  to  forgo 
the  inbl ruction  of  lay  pupils  or  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  rcgarcl  to  inspection  and  examination,  an  ordinance 
which  gave  rise  to  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
authorities,  and  led  to  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Mantua 
seminary  cod  to  the  auimtcmion  of  the  Catholic  univcarity  in 
Rome* 

More  noteworthy  than  its  management  of  internal  affairs 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Minghetti  cabinet  to  strengthen  and 
consolidate  nalion.il  defence.  Appalled  by  the  wcak- 
ntsi,  or  rather  the  nan-exiitcnce,  of  the  navy,  Admiral 
S.iinl-Iion,  with  his  cu.i'ljutor  Signor  Hrin,  addressed 
himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  rtxrcating  the  fleet, 
which  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disaster  of 
Liaan.  Dnriac  his  three  years  of  oOce  be  laid  the  (oimdMioa 
tipoa  i^iidi  Erin  was  afterwards  to  baild  op  a  new  Italiaa  navy. 
SimultaaeoHsly  GanaBal  KtoMtl  llagnani  matured  the  army 
reform  scheme  which  he  had  elaborated  under  the  preceding 
adminbtration.  His  bill,  adopted  by  parliament  on  the  7th  oi 
June  1S-5,  still  forms  the  ground  plan  of  the  Itnli.m  array. 

It  w.is  furiu.Tiitc  for  Italy  that  during  the  whole  period  1S69- 
iS;6  the  direction  of  her  foreign  policy  remained  in  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  Visconti-Vcnosta,  a  statesman  whose  Forvtra 
trustworthiness,  dignity  and  moderation  even  polii  ical  poiky 
oppoocnta  have  been  compelled  to  recogniae  Dipio-  "ff^  '** 
■atk  fNOids  fail  to  anbatontiate  the  aooimtiona  of 
lack  of  ialtlatlve  and  insubility  of  |>olitical  criterion  cuirenlly 
brought  against  him  by  contcni{>or.iries.  As  foreign  minister  of 
a  young  stale  which  had  attained  unity  in  defiance  of  the  most 
formidable  religious  organization  in  the  world  acid  in  opfiOiition 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  it  could  but  be  \iscoriti- 
Venoota'balro  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  country  while  convinc- 
ing Eurapean  diplomacy  that  United  Italy  was  an  element  of 
onkr  and  progress,  and  that  the  spiritual  independcnoe  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  soBered  no  diminution. '  Pnidcnce,  nmifovcr, 
counseUed  avoidance  of  alt  action  likdy  to  serve  the  predomlnaat 
i  It,Tli;in  party  in  France  as  a  pretext  for  violent  intervention 
in  s.ivo'jr  of  the  jwpe.  On  the  (Kc.ision  of  the  Metrical  Congress, 
wlii.h  nut  ill  I'uiis  i.i  iS;;.  he,  luuvcver,  sji  1  ;  sfully  protested 
a^ost  tbe  reo^mtien  of  the  Vatican  dclctalc.  Father  Secchi, 
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R6muaat,  French  (orei^m  minister,  a  formal  declaration  that  the 
presence  of  Father  Sccchi  on  that  occasion  could  not  constitute  a 
diplomatic  precedent.    The  irritation  fl  by  Bismarck 

at  the  Francophil  attitude  of  Italy  toi.v.-'.rtls  the  end  of  the 
Franco-Gcrman  War  gave  place  to  a  ccri.iin  show  of  goodwill 
when  the  great  chancellor  found  himself  in  his  turn  involved 
in  a  atrugglc  against  the  Vatican  and  when  the  policy  of  Thiers 
bcfrateatniaFianoo-ItalianidatiiiMU.  Thim  had  cwairtcatly 
eppoHdtbeciDperarNapQlean^iiro'Italiiapolicjr.  btkecMe 
of  Italy,  as  in  that  of  Gennuy,  be  frankly  regretted  the  constitu- 
tion of  powerful  homogeneous  states  upon  the  borders  of  Fhmce. 
Personal  pique  accentuated  this  feeling  in  regard  to  Italy. 
The  refusal  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  meet  Thiers  at  the  opening 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunmj  (a  refusal  tiol  unconnected  w  ith  oflcnsive 
language  employed  at  Florenre  in  October  1870  by  Thiers  during 
his  European  tour,  and  with  his  instructions  to  the  French 
miniltCT  to  lenutn  absent  from  Victor  Emmanuel's  official 
cntiy  into  Rome)  liad  womded  tba  amtm  fnpe  of  the  French 
MalMflMttt  itrd  IhuI  dccmiod  vbitcw  fattiiiitiiwi  ba  miglit 
oifccuflie  tutve  fdt  to  oppose  the  Ftaadi  Clerfcal  a^tatioa  for 
tfcerestoratfnr.  of  the  temporal  power,  and  for  French  inlerfercnre 
with  the  Italian  Religious  Chdcrs  Bill.  Consequently  relations 
between  France  and  Italy  became  so  straincil  that  in  1873  both 
the  French  minister  to  the  Quirinal  and  the  Italian  minister  to 
the  Republic  remained  for  s^-vcral  months  absent  from  their 
posts.  At  this  juncture  the  emperor  of  Austria  invittd  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  visit  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  tha  Italian 
(OVBtimcnt  nccivcd  a  ooofidential  intimation  tbat  icoiptaiwo 
of  the  tnvilatloB  to  Vkiuak  wraU  be  foOoiied  by  a  tatber 
invitation  from  Berlin.  Perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  visit 
to  the  imperial  and  apostolic  court  after  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Rome  and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  more  cordial  intercourse  with  the  German 
empire,  Visronti-Wnu-ita  ar;;!  ^Iin^;h(tti  ailvisc<l  their  M)veri-iRn 
to  accept  both  the  Austrian  and  the  subsequent  German  invita- 
tions. The  visit  to  Vienna  toolc  place  on  the  17th  to  the  imd 
«f  Sq)tcabert  and  that  to  Berlin  on  the  ssnd  to  the  a4tb  of 
September  1873,  tbe  ItaUaa  monarcb  bdng  aoooidcd  la  bocb 
cnpitab  a  nott  OOvdnl  icoeptioo,  although  the  contemporaneous 
ftublicatlon  of  La  Marmora's  famous  pamphlet.  More  Lifkl  on 
the  Events  o(  1S66.  [rcvcnted  intercour-c  hriwitn  the  Italian 
n)inistcrsan<l  n'sm.irck  from  l>cing entirely cor.fuli  :i'  ial.  ViMTonti- 
Vcnosta  and  Minghetti,  moreover,  wisely  resisted  t!ic  (  hnrKcIIor's 
pressure  to  override  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  to  enpaRe  in  an 
Italian  Kullurkamp/.  Xcvcrthcles.'i  I  he  royal  Journey  contributed 
notably  to  the  catablislunent  of  cordial  relations  between  Italy 
and  tbe  ccnml  powera,  idatioos  which  were  f urtbcr  ■dengtbeaed 
by  tbe  vilit  of  the  emperor  Francis  Jooeph  to  Yidor  Enunanuel 
at  Vealee  fai  April  187;,  and  by  that  of  tbe  German  emperor 
to  Milan  in  OctolKr  of  the  same  year.  Meanwhile  Tliicrs  h.i  l 
given  place  to  .Marshal  Macinahon,  who  effected  a  dtciijcii 
iinprovc;ri(n!  in  Fr.mco-Italian  relations  hy  recalling  from 
Civitavecchia  the  cruiser  "  Orinoque,"  which  since  1870  had  been 
stationed  in  that  port  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  pope  in  case  he 
should  desre  to  quit  Rome.  The  foreign  policy  of  Vitconti* 
Venosta  may  be  said  to  have  reinforced  the  international  position 
of  Italy  witboBt  Mcrifioe  of  digaity,  and  witboat  the  vacUktloa 
and  dhort-4%btednesa  wUcb  was  to  dkancterte  tbe  cnsidng 
adbninbtrations  of  the  Left. 

The  fall  of  the  Right  on  the  iSth  of  March  1S76  was  an  event 
drsiined  profuunJly  and  in  many  respcctn  adversely  to  affect 
the  course  of  Italian  history.  Except  at  rare  and  not  auspicious 
intcrvab,  the  Right  had  held  office  from  1849  to  1876.  Its 
rule  was  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  severe  administra* 
tiou;  hostility  to  the  democratic  elements  lepitscntcd  by 
Caribikii,  Crinii,  Dcpietlt  aod  Bertaid;  mtblcM  bnposition 
and  collection  of  tarn  tn  order  to  meet  the  fiaandil  engagements 

forced  upon  It.ily  hy  the  vicissitudes  of  lirr  Risorpimento; 
ttrong  predikition  for  I'icdmonlesc,  Lomlunh  and  Tuscans, 
and  a  steady  d<  lerminalion,  not  aKv:iys  s-rr-jpulous  in  its  choice 
of  means,  to  retain  executive  powa  oxtd  tbe  most  importaal 


aJwhlitiatfw  oflm  of  tha  itale  tv  ihe  iMMfivia,  ot  dow 

corporation,  of  its  own  adherents.  For  year*  the  men  of  the 
Left  had  worked  to  inoculate  the  electorate  with  suspicion  of 
ConsATvative  methods  and  with  hatred  of  the  imposts  which 
tluy  nL\Trthclcss  knew  to  be  inrlispcnsablc  to  sound  ^naoce. 
Ill  rr^;ird  to  the  grist  tax  c^[x■cially,  the  agitators  of  the  Left 
had  placed  their  party  in  a  radically  false  position.  Moreover, 
the  redemption  of  the  railways  by  the  state — contracts  for  which 
bad  been  iigiied  by  Sella  la  itu  «o  behalf  of  tbe  MiaghetU 
f^^ffff  idtb  WaMi  emi  mitb  tb*  AartriM  ^wii  11- 

ment  at  Vienna— had  been  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Left,  aMmi^ 
its  members  were  for  tbe  most  port  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  the  operation.  When,  at  ihc  Ijcpinning  of  March  1876,  these 
contracts  were  submitted  to  parliament,  a  Rroup  of  Tuscan 
deputies,  under  Cci-ire  Correnii,  joined  the  u]..pjsiiion,  and  on 
the  i8tb  of  March  took  advantage  of  a  chance  motion  concerning 
the  date  of  discussion  of  an  bUeipdlation  on  the  grist  tas  t* 
place  the  Min^etti  cabinet  in  a  ariaority.  Depretis,  ec-fr»> 
dicutor  of  Sdif,  and  sucocaor  of  Rattanl  bi  tbe  leadnibip 
of  tbe  Left,  wiaanlniited  by  tba  kUg  with  the  liomatioa  of  a 
Liberal  ministry.  Beddn  tbe  pfendenhip,  Depretis  lasmaed  the 
portfolio  of  finance;  Nicotera,  an  ez-Garibaldian  of 
somewhat  tarnished  reputation,  but  a  man  of  energetic  ^f"*  .. 
and  conservative  temperament,  was  pbccd  at  the  iSliZ 
ministry  of  the  interior;  public  works  were  entrusted 
to  ZanardeUi,  a  Radical  doctrinaire  of  considerable  Juridical 
attainments;  General  Mezzacapo  and  Signor  Brin  replaced 
General  Ricotti  Magnani  and  Admiral  Saint-Bon  at  the  waroAcB 
ud  ministry  of  marbM;  while  to  Maadni  and  Ceapln»  P>o> 
iidoeiit  neiMNfi  of  tlM  ivere  aOetted  the  peitnnaa  of  jn^ 
tice  and  pabUc  instruction.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
finding  a  foreign  minister  willing  to  challenge  comparison  with 
Visconti-Vcnosla.  Several  diplomatists  in  active  service  were 
approached,  hut,  partly  on  account  of  their  refusal,  and  partly 
from  the  desire  of  the  Left  to  avoid  giving  so  important  a  f>ost 
to  a  diplomatist  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  or  of  interest  to  tiie 
Right,  tbe  choice  fell  upon  Melegari,  Italian  minister  at  Bern. 

Thft  pwf  winittfn  ^'^wg  1^*^*ff  fumiit  TiwfMirhinl  imrfTwiniw 
of  lrith»  but,  VP  to  tba  Boawnt  ot  tddflff  efiee,  «aa  acvartbden 
considered  to  be  tinged  with  an  almost  revolutionary  hue.  Tbe 
king  alone  appeared  to  feel  no  misgiving.  His  shrewd  sense  of 
political  expediency  and  hi;  loyally  to  constitutional  principles 
saved  him  from  the  error  of  ohstructing  the  advent  and  driving 
into  an  anti-  l;,  riastic  attitude  [w  liticians  wlio  had  succeeded 
in  winning  popular  favour.  Indcctl,  the  patriotism  and  loyally 
of  the  new  ministers  were  alwve  suspidon.  Danger  lay  rathtf 
in  entnisting  men  schooled  in  poiitfcni  coBspirecy  and  la  ub> 
ecxapuloai  parliamentary  oppoeitlnB  with  tbe  gowcnuBert  of  a 
young  state  stOi  bceet  Iqr  cnemlw  at  bena  and  abnad.  As  aa 
opposition  party  the  Left  bad  lived  open  the  fuile  credil  of 
p-o'iiical  promises,  but  had  no  wcll-conrilcrcd  proj^ramme  nor 
other  discipline  nor  unity  of  purpose  than  that  born  of  the 
common  eagerness  of  its  leaders  for  ofTice  and  their  common 
hostility  to  the  Right.  Neither  Depretis,  Nicotera,  Crispt, 
Cairoli  nor  Zanardclli  was  disposed  permanently  to  recognise 
the  euperiority  of  any  one  chief.  The  dissensions  which  broka 
out  among  thmi  witbh  a  few  months  of  the  scctmiBa  o(  UMr  • 
pai^  to  power  aevcr  afterwards  dii»pi>rared,  OMCpt  at  nm 
momenta  when  It  became  aeoemsiy  to  mite  in  prewmtfng  the 
return  of  the  Conservatives.  Considerations  such  as  these  could 
not  be  expected  to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  which  hailed 
the  advent  of  the  Left  as  thedawnof  .in  era  of  unlimited  popular 
sovereignty,  diminished  administrative  pressure,  rctlnniin  of 
taxation  and  general  prosperity.  The  programme  of  Depretis 
corresponded  only  in  part  to  these  expectations.  Its  chid 
pdala  ai«a  CMeasion  of  the  franchise,  incompatiUBty  of  a 
psrUanwntiiy  maodate  with  aa  official  position,  strict 
enforcement  of  tbe  tights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  gnmmt 
Church,  protection  of  freedom  of  conscience,  mainten- 
anccof  the  military  and  naval  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Conservatives,  aictptanir  i  f  ih.-  railway  redemption  contracts, 
consolidation  of  tbe  6nancial  equilibrium,  abolition  of  tbe  forced 
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currency,  and.  cvintually,  fiscal  reform.  The  Iohr  promiied 
abolition  of  the  grist  tax  was  not  cxplidliy  mentioned, upixisii ion 
to  ibe  railway  redemption  contracts  was  transformed  into 
approval,  and  the  vaunted  NductWB  of  taxation  replaced  by 
lip-service  to  the  CoiucrfMiwt  <Mt]r  of  financul  equilibrium. 
The  nilwty  ndcnpcioa  contnctt  wm  in  fact  immadiMcly 
MMd  by  pvlitnmt«  wtlb  •  dMW  ptodgiiig  tJie  cvmnaMM 
to  te^chte  in  hvour  ol  imunf  MM  tbe  nihityt  to  pri«Me 

Nicotcra,  minbter  of  the  interior,  bej»an  his  administration 
of  home  ofTairs  by  a  sweeping;  ch.inRe  m  the  personnel  of  the 
prcfi-cis.  sub  prefects  and  pubhc  prc^M  ciHnrs,  but  found  himself 
obliged  to  incur  the  wrath  of  his  supporters  by  prohibiting 
lUdlcal  meetings  likely  to  endanger  public  order,  and  by  enunciat- 
ing adoiiantiuiwe  prjDdpks  which  would  bay  befitted  «n 
InwMfimteCoMKvitive.  InmudiotlieCkMcl^lMinMncted 
tke  picfcctt  atfktly  lo  pfeveat  iafaelkMi  of  tbe  kw  ag^au. 
icttgSDus  Olden.  At  the  Htme  time  the  cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
brought  in  a  Clerical  Abuses  Bill,  threatening  with  severe 
punishment  priests  RUtlty  of  ilisturbir.g  the  peace  of  f.imilics, 
of  opposing  the  bws  of  the  stati-,  or  uf  fomenting  disvirdcr. 
Dcprelis,  for  his  part,  was  comfKlled  to  declare  impraciicable 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  and  to  frame  a  bill  for 
tiK  mocase  of  revenue,  acts  which  caused  the  secession  of  some 
iblsr  Rldicab  and  RcpubUcaiu  fiom  the  ministerial  majority, 
•Ml  gave  the  signal  for  an  agilatioa  agtimt  the  pcemier  liiiiUit 
to  tMt  whkh  hie  binudf  bad  lacmcfly  undertaken  againat  tbe 
Right.  The  first  general  election  under  the  Left  (November 
1876)  had  yielded  the  cabinet  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
4JI  .Mitiiitcriitists  aK:^iiist  87  Conservatives,  but  the  very  size 
of  the  majority  rendered  it  unmanageable.  The  Clerical  ,'\buscs 
Bill  provoked  further  dissensions:  Nirrdcra  was  severely 
aflected  by  revelations  concerning  his  political  past;  Zanardelli 
refused  to  sanction  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Calabria 
io  which  Nicotcta  w«a  mteiested;  and  Dcpretis  saw  fit  to  com- 
ptDMla  the  auppotten  o(  Ma  bill  for  tbe  increase  of  revenue 
hr  daaonifng  at  ana  atrakc  ality  mtnisicrial  deputies  wltb  the 
Order  of  tbe  Crown  of  Italy.  A  further  derogation  fiom  the 
Ideal  of  democmtir  austerity  was  committed  by  adding  £80,000 
per  annum  to  the  king's  civil  list  (14th  May  1877)  and  by  burden- 
ing the  state  exchequer  wilh  royal  hoiiiehold  pensions  amounting 
to  £.*o,ooo  a  year.  The  civil  |i>(,  which  the  law  of  the  loth  of 
AuRuit  iS6j  had  fixed  at  £650,000  a  year,  but  which  had  been 
voluniarily  reduced  by  the  king  to  £530,000  in  and  to 

£  ;  r;c,r>2>o  in  1867,  WIS  thus  faiscd  to  £s70,cco  a  yi  ar.  Almost 
the  only  temicct  in  which  tbe  Left  could  boost  a  decided  im- 
pratreaMBt  ever  tbe  admbiiitiatioB  of  tbe  Ri^t  was  tbe  coaigy 
dnplawd  bjr  Nicotera  in  eombatiog  brigandage  and  the  mafia 
in  Cabbria  and  Sicily.  Successes  achieved  in  those  provinces 
failed,  however,  to  save  Nicotera  from  the  wrath  of  the  Chamber, 
and  on  the  i  ;ih  of  Dccemljcr  187,  a  rabmet  crisis  arose  over  a 
question  con,  1  rr.ir,);  the  secrecy  of  telegraphic  correi[>on<lcncc. 
Dcpretis  thereup^m  reconstructed  his  administration,  excluding 
Nicotera,  Melegari  and  Zanardelli,  placing  Crispi  at  the  home 
office,  entrusting  Magliani  with  finance,  and  himself  assuming 
tbe  dhaction  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  itpid  to  foreignaSair^thedftuiof  tbeLeftasagovcming 
party  taas  scarcely  mote  aatfsfaelory  than  ha  borne  policy. 

Since  the  war  of  1866  the  Left  had  advocated  an  Italo- 
Prussian  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  Francophil 
tendencies  of  the  Right.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Bismarcic  had  maintained  direct  relations  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  and  had  in  1S70  worked  to  prevent  a  Franco- 
Italian  alliance  by  encouraging  the  "  party  of  action  "  to  press 
for  the  occupation  of  Rome.  Besides,  the  Left  stood  for  anti- 
chricaliMn  and  for  tbe  letentioaby  tbe  State  of  means  of  coercing 
the  Chmcb.  hi  opposition  to  tbe  men  of  tbe  Rif^t.  who,  with 
^  CMcptioB  of  Sdb,  favoured  Cavour's  ideal  of  "  a  free  Church 
In  a  free  State,**  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  state 
control  over  ecclesiastical  government.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Prussian  KyiturkampJ  the  Left  had  pressed  the  Right  to 
an  Italian  oauntafpoit  to  the  PrmIbd  May  lawa, 


especially  as  the  attitude  of  Thiers  and  the  hostility  of 
I-'rcnch  Clericals  obviated  the  need  for  sparing  French 
ceptibiiiiies.  Visconti  Venosta  and  Minghetti,  partly  from 
aversion  to  a  Jacobin  policy,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that 
Bismarck  sooner  or  later  wolrid  vndertake  his  Camg  nock  Canoua, 
RgudlcH  of  any  tadt  engagwiant  iia  might  have  aasnmcd 
Mwatds  Italy,  had  wtiely  declined  to  be  diawn  Into  any  hif ractfoa 
of  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  .  It  was,  however,  expected  that  tbe 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  upon  attaining  office,  would  turn  resolutely 
towards  Prussia  in  search  of  a  guarantee  against  the  Clerical 
menace  eniljodicd  in  the  rigime  of  Marsh.sl  Macmahon.  On  the 
curil:.iry,  Depretis  and  Mi.Ug:!!!,  both  of  whom  were  imbued 
vviih  French  Liberal  doctrines,  adopted  towards  the  Republic 
an  attitude  so  deferential  as  to  arouse  suspicion  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Dcwctla  fccallcd  Nigra  fion  Pads  and  icpbced  him  by 
Genetal  Ciudlai,  «faoae  uwnt  plea  for  Italian  intcnention 
in  favour  of  France  In  1870,  and  wboae  comradeship  with  MsTthal 
Macmahon  in  i8$o.  would,  it  was  supposed,  render  him  penemt 
fjiitissima  to  the  f'rcru  h  gov!  rnnirnt.  This  calculation  was 
labificfi  by  events.  Incensed  by  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
embassies  of  the  Italian  legation  in  Paris  and  the  French  legation 
to  the  Quirinal,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  bill 
against  clerical  abuses,  the  French  Clerical  party  not  only  at  tacked 
Italy  and  her  reprcsenuiive.  General  Cialdini,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  peomoted  a  monster  petition  against  the  Italian 
bilL  Even  tbe  com^  d'dtol  of  the  ifith  of  May  1877  (when 
Macmahon  dhmiiaMd  the  Jtda  Sinon  cabinet  tor  opposing  the 
Clerical  petition)  hardly  availed  to  change  the  attitude  of 
Depretis.  As  a  precaution  against  an  eventual  French  attempt 
to  restore  the  terriporal  f>owcr,  orders  were  hurriedly  given  to 
romfili  le  the  defences  of  Rome.  l>ut  in  other  ri^pecls  the  Italian 
govrriunriu  maint.uned  its  subservient  attitude.  Yet  at  that 
moment  tbe  adoption  of  a  clear  line  of  policy,  in  accord  with 
the  central  powers,  might  have  saved  Italy  from  the  loss  of 
prestige  entailed  by  Iter  bearing  in  regard  to  tbe  Ruiso-Tuficisb 
War  and  the  Aoatrian  acqidAka  of  BoMb^  and  might  have 
prevented  the  diiapiMintBaat  aubaeqocntly  occaaioaed  hgr  the 
ontcoofte  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  hope  of  Inducing 
the  Europoan  powers  to  "compensate"  Italy  for  the  increase 
of  Austnan  inliuence  on  the  Adriatic,  Cri.spi  undertook  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  with  the  approval  of  the  king.  an<l  in  spite  of 
the  half-disguised  opposition  of  Dcpretis,  a  semi-ofiicial  mission 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  London  and  Vienna.  The  mission  appears 
not  to  have  been  an  unqualified  success,  though  Crispi  afterwards 
a&irmetl  in  the  Chamber  (4th  March  i8$6)  that  Dcpretis  might  in 
1877  "  have  haxoeaaed  fortune  to  the  Italian  cbariou"  Dcpretis, 
awdoua  only  to  avoid  **  a  policy  of  adventure,"  let  slip  whatever 
opportunity  may  have  presented  itself,  and  neglected  even  to 
deal  energetically  with  the  impotent  hut  mischievous  Italian 
agitation  for  a  "  rectification  "  of  the  Italo-.^u.■itrian  frontier. 
He  greeted  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  {\t<\  March  1878)  with 
undisguised  relief,  and  by  the  mouth  of  llic  kinjT,  congratulated 
Italy  (7th  March  1878)  on  having  nKiin'.ained  with  the  powers 
friendly  and  confiaterfations  "  free  from  suspicious  precautions," 
and  upon  haviog  aecttred  for  herself  "  that  most  precioits  of 
alliancca,  tbe  alBance  of  tbe  future  "—a  phrase  of  which  the 
empty  riietoiic  was- to  be  bittcriy  demonstrated  bgr  tbe  Bcrhn 
Congress  and  the  nench  occupation  of  Ttanlaia. 

The  entry  of  Crispi  into  the  Dcpretis  cabinet  (December  1877) 
placed  at  the  ministr>'  of  the  interior  a  strong  hand  and  suree|V 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  about  to  iK-rome  im-  CMp4 
perativcly  necessary.  CrLspi  was  the  only  man  of  truly 
statesmanlike  calibre  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left.  Formerly  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Mazzini,  with  whom  he  had  broken  on  the  question 
of  the  it:onarchical  form  of  government  which  Crispi  believed 
lodttpcnsable  to  tlie  unlficatioo  of  Italy,  be  bad  afterwards  been 
one  of  GarHialdlN  most  eflBdent  ceedfuten  and  an  acthe  member 
of  the  "  party  of  action."  Passionate,  not  always  scrupulous  in 
his  choice  and  use  of  political  weapons,  intensely  patriotic,  loyal 
with  a  loyalty  based  rather  or  reason  than  sentiment,  quick- 
witted, prompt  in  action,  determined  and  pertinacious,  ho 
hi  enincot  depee  naoy  qualitica  hcUng  ki  otbcr 
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Liberal  chieftains.  Hardly  had  he  assumed  oflScc  when  the 
luicipcclcd  deaih  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (gih  January 
1^  1878)  stirred  national  feeling  to  an  unpreccdenicd 
deptii.  Mid  pUccd  the  continuity  «C  momrchka]  in- 
UlWiouiiB  ifly iipcm  trial  befow  Europe.  FortUnx 
ycBia  Victor  Emmanuel  bad  been  the  centre  point 
""'^  of  national  hopes,  the  token  and  embodiment  of  the 
struggle  for  muional  rt  Jcmption.  He  had  led  the  counlry  out  of 
the  despondency  v.ludi  followed  the  defeat  of  Novara  ami  the 
abdication  of  Charles  /Vlbert,  thiou;;!i  .ill  the  viciibii uJcs  of 
national  uniticatiun  to  the  Anal  triumph  at  Rome,  ilu  dit- 
appearance  snapped  the  chief  link  with  the  heroic  period,  and 
nnovcd  from  tbc  helm  of  'stale  •  ruler  of  large  hMit,  great 
eipeiieaee  aad  civil  covnfe,  at  a  moneat  wIko  efeownts  of 
continuity  were  needed  wd  vit  n  I  prr  hlemof  Internal  reorganiza- 
tion had  still  to  be  faced.  CrisiH  a  l  iptcd  the  measures  necessary 
to  cn<^urc  the  tranquil  nr<:i.'s>:>iii  >>'.  tving  Hu:i;l:i  rt  wiili  a  <|uiik 
energy  which  prccluilt<I  .my  K.uUial  or  Ripulilu .in  cicmon^t r.i- 
tious.  His  influence  dcciilci]  the  choice  of  the  Roman  rauilican 
as  the  late  monarch's  burial-place,  in  spite  of  formidable  pressure 
from  the  Piedmontcse,  who  wished  \  ictor  Emmanuel  II.  to  rest 
with  the  Sardinian  kings  at  Supcrga.  He  also  persuaded  the 
new  ruler  to  iaamguimte,  as  King  Humbert  L,  the  new  dynaslical 
cpodtol  tiw  Uafi«f  Italy,  Imteid  of  ooiitiiiiung  as  Uttmberi  IV. 

succession  9I  the  kings  of  Sardinia.  Befoce  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  passed  aw.v,  .  ttu 
decease  of  I'ius  IX.  (7th  February  1S7S)  placed  further  dtniandi 
upon  Crispi's  sagacity  and  promptitude.  Like  Victor  Emmanuel, 
FfusIX.  had  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Kisorgimcnio, 
but,  unlike  him,  had  represented  and  embodied  the  anti-nai  ional, 
leactionary  spirit.  Ecclesiastically,  be  had  become  the  instru- 
nentof  the  triumph  of  Jesuit  iutlucncc,  and  had  in  turn  set  his 
Mil  npoo  the  doput  of  the  immaculate  Conception,  the  Syllabus 
aad  ftpal  loialfibility.  Yet,  In  spite  of  all.  his  jodaldispiMition 
and  good-humoured  cynicism  saved  him  from  unpopularity,  and 
rendered  his  death  an  occasion  of  mourning.  Notwithstanding 
the  pontifT's  be>towal  of  the  apostolic  benediction  in  artuido 
nu>rtis  upon  \'ictor  LmmanucI,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  had 
remained  so  inimical  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  conclave 
would  be  held  in  Rome.  Crispi,  whose  strong  anli-clcrical  con- 
victions did  not  prevent  him  from  regarding  the  papacy  as  pre- 
cflitaeatly  an  Itdian  iaatltutioii,  was  detetnincd  both  to  prove 
to  the  CathoBc  wodd  the  practical  independence  of  the  govern" 
ment  of  the  Church  aad  to  telain  for  Rome  so  potent  a  centre  of 
universal  attraction  as  the  presence  of  the  future  pope.  The 
Sacred  Coll'  t;c  h:i\  in^  <Ii  c  idod  lu  ]  (ilil  [he  conclave  abroad,  Crispi 
assured  them  of  aliviluu:  fn  ttlom  if  tluy  remained  in  Rome,  or  of 
protctiion  to  the  frontier  should  they  n.igrate,  ljut  warned 
them  that,  once  evacuated,  the  Vatican  would  be  occupied  in  the 
name  of  the  Italian  government  and  be  lost  to  the  Church  as 
headquarters  of  the  papacy.  The  cardiuah  thereupon  overruled 
their  fonncr  decision,  and  the  conclave  was  held  in  Rome,  the 
new  pope,  Catdioal  Peed,  being  elected  on  the  aoth  of  February 
1878  «&hout  let  or  hindrance.  The  Italian  government  not  only 
prorogued  the  Chamber  during  the  conclave  to  prevent 
unseemly  inquiries  or  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
deputies,  but  by  means  of  ^fan^  ;i.i,  minister  of  justice,  and 
Cardinal  di  I'ietro,  assured  the  new  pope  protection  during  the 
settlement  of  his  outstanding  personal  affairs,  an  assurance  <jf 
which  Leo  XIII.  on  the  evening  after  his  dection,  took  full 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  the  dnk»<i  Aeata,  coBiwander  of 
the  RomeunqreorpStOidend  the  troops  to  rmder  nigral  boooun 
to  the  pontiff  (bould  be  officially  appear  In  the  capital.  King 
Humbot  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  of  congratulation  upon 
his  election,  and  received  a  courteous  reply.  The  improve- 
ment thus  siRnnlize<l  in  the  relations  Ix-twecn  Quirinal  and 
Vatican  was  further  exemplified  on  the  iSth  of  October  iSj.S, 
when  the  Italian  government  accepted  a  papal  formula  with 
regard  to  tbe  granting  of  the  royal  ixtquiitur  (or  bishops, 
e^eieby  they,  npoa  nomination  by  the  Holy  Sec,  recognized 
state  control  ever,  aad  snade  appUcatioa  for,  tbe  payment  of 
tiMir  teaponUties. 


The  Dcprctis-Crispi  cabinet  did  not  long  survi%'e  the  opening 
of  the  new  reign.  Crispi's  poMiion  was  shaken  by  a  morally 
plausible  but  juridically  untenable  charge  of  bigamy, 

while  on  tbe  8th  of  Alaicb  the  ckctioa  of  CaitoU,  an 
opponent  of  the  nbdatiy  and  bend  of  the  OBtieniMrMCtiaa  of  tbo 

Left,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  induced  Depietis  to 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  new  king.   Cairoli  succeeded  io 

forming  an  administration,  in  which  his  friend  Count  Corti. 
Italian  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  accepted  the  portfolio  ol 
foreign  atiairs,  Zatiardtiii  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  Seismii 
Doda  the  ministry  of  fioancc.  Though  the  cabinet  bad  no  stable 
majority,  it  induced  the  Chamber  to  sanction  a  ooBuacicial 
treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  with  France  and  a  flcaeral 
**  aittooonons  "  custons  tariff.  The  commercial  treaty  was^ 
however,  rejected  by  the  French  Chamber  In  Juoe  1878,  a  cir- 
cumstance  necessiuting  the  application  of  the  Italian  general 
tariff,  which  inipliud  a  lo  to  ;o";,  in'.iease  in  the  duties  oo  ihc 
principal  I'temh  c.v|«)rlh.  \  higlily  iniaginalive  T.iiancial  exposi- 
tion  by  Seismit  Doda,  who  announced  a  surplus  of  £2,400,000, 
paved  the  way  (ora Grist  Tax  Reduction  liill,  which  Cairoli  had 
taken  over  from  the  Dcptetis  programme.  The  Chamber, 
though  convinced  of  the  danger  of  this  reform,  the  perils  of  which 
were  incisively  demonstrated  by  Sella,  voted  by  an  ovcrwheliBHig 
majority  for  an  immediate  leducUen  of  tbe  impost  by  one> 
fourth,  and  iu  complete  abolition  «ithin  four  yean.  Catroli's 

premicrshipwas,  however, destined  to I)c  cut  short  by  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  king's  life  in  NovcmlK-r  1878,  during  a  roval  visit 
to  Naples,  by  a  niiscrcani  named  Passanante.  In  spite  of  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Cairoli,  who  received  the  dagger 
thrust  intended  for  the  king,  public  and  |>arliamcnlary  indigna- 
tion found  expression  in  a  vole  which  compelled  the  mioisury  to 
resign. 

Though  brief,  CairoU's  term  of  office  was  mooOTtouB  in  legaid 
to  foreign  affaiis.  Tbe  treaty  of  San  Stefaao  had  led  to  tbe 

convocatton  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  though  Count  .  . 
Corti  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  rumours  con-  JjJjJ^iJI^ 

corning  si-crtt  aRrceincnts  bcti'ccn  (icinuny,  ,\uslria  Ot^tm* 
and  Russia,  and  tierinany,  Austria  and  (irc.il  litltain, 
he  scirccly  seemed  .dive  to  the  pos;=.:ble  eiTecl  of  such  agreements 
upon  Italy.  Replying  on  the  <jih  of  .\pril  i8;.S  to  interpellations 
by  \'isconti  A'enosta  and  other  deputies  on  the  impending 
O»ogres»  of  Berlin,  he  appeared  free  ffom  apprehension  lest 
Italy,  isolated,  mi^t  find  berself  face  to  face  with  a  change  of 
tbe  tnlanoa  of  power  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  dedaied  tbat 
in  the  event  of  serious  complications  Italy  would  be  "  too  much 
sought  after  rather  than  too  much  forgotten."  The  fiolic y  of 
Italy  in  the  congress,  he  added,  would  be  tosuppo.L  the  inicrcsi* 
of  the  young  Balkan  nations.  W  rapped  in  this  optimism,  Count 
Corti  proceeded,  as  first  Italian  delegate,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
found  Itimx-lf  obliged,  on  the  38th  of  May,  to  join  rcluctanllyin 
sanctioning  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  liencgovina. 
On  the  8ih  of  July  the  revelation  of  tlie  An^Ottoman  treaty 
for  the  BritiahaccHpationof  Cyprus  took  tbecongrcssby  surprise. 
Italy,  who  had  made  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  a 
cariiinal  point  of  her  Eastern  policy,  frit  this  ch.in^;e  of  the 
Mediterranean  stiilus  quo  the  more  severely  inasn'.uch  as,  in 
order  not  to  strain  her  relations  with  Fiaiice,  she  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Austrian,  Russian  and  Ciennan  advice  to  prepare  to 
occupy  Tunisia  in  agreement  with  Great  liritain.  Count  Corti 
had  no  suspicion  that  France  had  adopted  a  less  disinterested 
attitude  to-'.ards  similar  suggestioBS  tnn  Bttnarcb  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  ilc  therefore  returned  from  t&e  Genaan  capital 
with  "dean"  but  empty  bands,  a  plight  which fkmnd madted 
disfavour  in  Italian  eyes,  and  stimulated  anti-.\ustrian  Ine* 
dentism.    Ever  since  Venetia  had  been  ceded  by 

Austria  to  the  emperor  Najxilcon,  and  by  him  lo  Italy,   

after  the  war  of  1S66,  secret  rc%'olutionary  com- 
mittets  had  been  formed  in  the  northern  Italian  provinces  to 
prepare  for  the  "redemption"  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  For 
twelve  years  these  committees  bad  remained  comparatively  io- 
aclivc,  but  in  1878  the  presence  of  the  ex-Caribaldiaa  Cairoli 
at  tbe  head  of  tbe  fovemment,  and  popular  disaatisfaction  ai  tba 
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Spread  of  Austrian  sway  on  the  Adriattc,  encouraged  tbem  to 
begin  a  series  of  noisy  demonstrations.  On  the  evening  of  the 
signature  at  Berlin  of  the  clause  sanciioninp;  the  Auiirian  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Hcrrcgovina,  an  I rrcdfiitist  rml  l.jr.k  [iLuc 
before  the  Austrian  consulate  at  Venice.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment attached  little  importance  to  the  occurrence,  and  believed 
that  •  dipianaik  njm  mob  «f  iccnt  sravld  suffice  to  alky 
AiMUtea  fnitatioB.  Anelrii,  iMhed,  miji^  ctriljr  hnt  been 
persuaded  to  ignore  the  bmlenttst  agitation,  had  not  the 
equivocal  attitude  of  Caimli  and  Zanardelli  cast  doubt  upon  the 
aincerily  of  their  regret.  The  former  at  Pavia  dsth  Ociolier 
1878),  and  the  latter  at  Arco  {3rd  NovcmlMr),  tlcrlarcd  publicly 
that  Irrciifntisi  manifestations  could  hdi  ]><.■  prcv (■■lU'd  under 
existing  laws,  but  gave  no  hint  of  introducing  any  Law  to  sanction 
their  prevention.  "  Repression,  not  prevention  "  became  the 
official  formula,  the  cnmidation  of  wUefa  by  CainH  at  Fkvia 
caoMif  Coant  Corti  and  two  other  IkiiaiMen  toteiign. 

The  fall  of  Cairoli,  and  the  formation  of  a  second  Depivtis 
cabinet  in  1878,  brought  no  substantial  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  government  towards  Irredcntism,  nor  was  the  position 
improved  by  the  return  of  C.iirtili  to  power  in  the  following  July. 
Though  aware  of  Bisrr.arrk's  hi^^iilJy  towards  Italy,  of  llie 
conclusion  of  the  Austro-Gcrinan  alliance  of  187Q,  and  of  the 
nntfisguised  ill-wiQ  of  France,  Italy  not  only  made  no  attempt 
to  cnah  an  agitatioo  as  mischievous  as  it  was  futile,  but  granted 
a  state  fimenl  to  Cenetal  Avenana.  piesMeiit  of  tHKnedeutltt 
League.  In  BongM*t  mordant  phrase,  the  foragn  policy  of 
Italy  during  this  period  way  be  said  to  have  been  characterized 
by  "enormous  in'.cllcctual  impotence  countcrlialanred  by  cf|'.i?.l 
ftioral  feebleness."  Home  affairs  were  scarcely  betti  r  managed. 
Pirliamcr.I  h.id  drgenrratcd  inlo  a  congeries  of  [K-:«)nal  groups, 
Khose  members  were  eager  only  to  overturn  cabinets  in  order 
to  secure  power  for  the  leaders  and  official  favours  for  themselves. 
Depretis,  who  had  Mcoeedcd  C^roli  io  December  tS^S,  fcU  in 
Juqr  1879,  alter  a  vote  in  which  Cairofi  and  Niooten  fBtaed  the 
Conservative  opposition.  On  i?th  July  Cairoli  fonned  a  new 
administration,  only  to  resign  on  J4th  November,  and  to  recon- 
struct his  ca^iinel  with  the  help  of  Depretis.  The  adniinis'raiion 
of  finance  was  as  chaotic  as  the  condition  of  parliament.  The 
£7,400,000  surplus  anmrnrued  by  Scismit  Doda  proved  to  be  a 
myth.  Ncwrthclcss  Magliani.  who  succeeded  Seismit  Doda, 
bad  neither  the  perspicacity  nor  the  courage  to  resist  the  abolition 
of  the  grist  tax.  The  fim  vote  of  the  Chamber  for  the  immediate 
dlaabratioD  of  tbt  tax,  and  for  its  total  abolition  on  ist  January 
m^m^  'Mj,  had  been  opposed  by  the  Senate.  A  second  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  18th  July  1870,  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  on  miiKT  rrreali, 
and  fur  its  total  abolition  on  ti,t  January  1SS4.  Wlnle  a;ipr(iv;ng 
the  rr[M-.il  in  reg.Tnl  \o  minor  <eri  il-.  the  Senate  (.\ith  January 
1880)  again  rejected  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  grinding  wheat  as 
prejudicial  to  national  finance.  After  the  general  election  of 
1880,  however,  the  Ministerialists,  aided  by  a  number  of  factious 
Comervatives,  posKd  a  third  Ufl  repoding  the  grist  tax  on 
wheat  (loth  July  1880),  the  repeal  to  take  effect  from  the  ist  of 
January  1884  onwards.  The  Senate,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
the  mini-^try  had  been  increased  by  numerous  appoinfmenf^  ad 
hoc,  finally  .Ht  the  s<'al  of  its  .ipproval  u|)on  the  measure.  Not- 
withstanding this  prospertive  li  ^-.  i  f  revenue,  parliamen!  showed 
great  reluctance  to  vole  any  new  impost,  although  hardly  a  year 
previously  it  had  sanctioned  Cioth  June  1879)  Depretis'sachnnc 
for  spending  during  the  next  eighteen  years  £iiii900bOoo  in 
building  sooo  kilometres  of  railway,  an  expenditure  not  whcrfly 
Justified  by  the  importance  of  the  lines,  and  useful  principally 
as  a  source  of  electora'  sop*  for  the  constituents  of  ministerial 
deputies.  The  unsjtisfa  tor)'  financi..!  condition  of  the  Rorence, 
Rome  and  Naples  mum:  ip.iliiies  luccisitated  state  help,  but 
the  Chamber  nevertheless  proccede<l  uiih  a  light  heart  (jjrd 
February  iSSi)  to  sanction  the  i^suf  of  a  foreign  loan  fur 

S 6,000,000,  with  a  vncw  to  the  almliiion  of  theforced  currency, 
US  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  exchequer  a  load  which 
three  yean  later  again  dragged  Italy  into  the  folf  ol  duonk 
deficit 


In  no  modem  country  b  error  or  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  administrators  more  swiftly  followed  by  retribution  than  ia 
Italy;  both  at  home  and  abroad  she  is  h*  mmrd  in  Xanhla. 
l>y  [wil  iira!  and  economic  conditions  which  leave 
little  margin  for  folly,  and  still  less  for  "  mental  and  moral 
insufficiency,"  such  as  had  been  displayed  by  the  Left.  Nemeiil 
came  in  the  spring  of  tWi,  in  the  form  of  the  French  bvasian 
oT  TwsidM.  CuieciaiB,  the  biagrapbir  of  Sella,  ohaenres  that 
Italian  politicians  find  It  especially  hard  to  resist "  the  temptation 
of  appearing  crafty."  The  men  of  the  Left  believed  themselvea 
subtle  enough  to  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  foreign 
powers  while  coquetimR  at  home  with  elements  which  some 
ot  tlie^e  [Hiwer-,  li.ii!  re.i:-im  Iti  regard  wilh  su.'-pieion.  Ilaly, 
in  coiutant  danger  from  France,  needed  good  relations  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  but  could  only  attain  the  goodwill  of 
the  fonaer  by  f^  treatment  of  the  icvohitionary  Irredentist 
action,  and  of  the  latter  by  dear  deoMmaltatien  of  Italian 
win  and  ability  to  cope  with  all  anti-4nonaichical  forces.  Depictia 
and  Cairoli  did  neither  the  one  itor  the  other.  Hence, 


optwrlunily  offered  firmly  to  e'.Iabli-ih  Italian  predominance  in 
the  central  Medilerrane.in  by  an  oceiip.->i ion  o(  Tunisia,  they 
fouini  tlie!iiL-<_l'.'es  iJtprived  of  those  ciiiiideniial  relations  wuh 
the  central  jxiwers,  and  even  wilh  Great  Britain,  which  might 
have  enabled  them  to  use  the  opportunity  to  full  advantage. 
The  conduct  of  Italy  in  declining  the  suggestions  received  from 
Count  Andrissy  and  Genenl  Ignatlev  00  the  ewe  of  the  Rosso 
Tteltisb  War— Uiat  liaty  aboo^  aedc  conpcasatioa  fai  Tuniain 
for  the  extension  of  Austrian  sway  tn  the  Balkans-^nd  in 
subsequently  rejecting  the  German  suggestion  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Cireat  Hritain  for  the  occupation  of  Tunisia  as 
compel!^,;!  inn  fur  the  Uri'ish  occupation  of  Cyprus,  was  certainly 
due  to  fear  lest  an  attempt  on  Tunisia  should  lead  to  a  war  w-ih 
France,  for  which  Italy  knew  herself  to  be  totally  unprepared. 
This  very  unprcparedness,  however,  rendered  still  less  excusable 
her  treatment  of  the  Irredentist  agitation,  which  brought  her 
within  a  hairVbreadth  of  a  oonliet  with  Austria.  Althoai^ 
Oilrall,  upon  learning  of  the  Angto-Ottoman  convention  in  tcgaid 

to  rypru";,  hafi  advised  Count  Corii  of  the  possibility  that  Great 
Britain  might  seek  to  placate  France  by  conniving  al  a  French 
occupiiion  of  Tunisia,  neither  he  nor  Count  Corti  had  any 
inkling  of  the  verbal  arrangement  made  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Waddington  at  the  instance  of  Bismarck,  that,  when  con* 
vcnient.  France  should  occupy  Tunisb,  an  agreement  afterwards 
confirmed  (with  a  rescrvT  as  to  the  eventual  attitude  of  Italy) 
in  despatches  exchanged  in  July  and  Augnal  1878  between  the 
Quai  d'Orsiy  and  Downing  Street.  Almost  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia  the  Italian  government 
believed  that  Great  Hritain,  if  only  out  of  gratitude  for  the  Iwaring 
of  Italy  in  eonnexii>n  witli  ihe  Dukigno  demonstratitiri  in  the 
autumn  of  iSSo.  would  prevent  French  acquisition  of  the  Regency. 
Ignorant  of  the  assurance  conveyed  to  France  by  Lord  Granville 
that  (he  Gbdstonc  cabinet  would  respect  the  engagements  of 
the  Beacoosficld'Salisbury  administration,  Cairoli,  in  deference 
to  Italian  public  ophiioo,  endeavoured  to  neotralixe  the  activity 
of  the  French  consul  Roustan  by  the  appointment  of  an  equally 
energetic  Italian  consul,  Maccio.  The  rivalry  bi-tween  these 
two  oflieials  in  Tunisia  contribulwl  not  a  little  to  strain  Franco- 
Ita!i,;n  rel.Mions,  but  it  is  doubtful  v.hether  France  would  have 
precipitated  her  action  had  not  Cce.eral  Menabrea,  Italian 
ambassador  in  London,  urged  his  government  to  purch.ase  the 
Tnnis-Goletla  nOway  from  the  Engli&h  company  by  which  it 
had  been  comtrucied.  A  French  attempt  to  fniidiase  the  link 
was  upset  in  the  English  oomtSt  and  the  railway  was-  finally 
secured  by  Italy  at  a  price  more  than  eight  times  iu  real  value. 
This  pertinacity  engendered  a  belief  in  France  that  Ilaly  was 
about  to  undertake  in  Tunisia  a  more  agKi'<"'^^ive  policy  than 
nccess.iry  for  the  prolectioti  of  her  cotumertial  iiili  rests.  Roustan 
therefore  hastened  to  extort  from  the  bty  cotKessions  calculated 
10  neutralize  the  advantages  which  Italy  had  hoped  lo  secure 
by  the  possession  of  the  Tunis-Goietta  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Ftench  government  prepared  at  Toulon  an  expeditionary 
coips  far  the  ocoipntion  of  the  lUjency.  In  Ite  ipcinc  of  t88i 
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the  KnuoUr  trQw  wm  npoct  cd  to  lava  sttKltcd  •  French  force 
t»theA<iMiMb<|ito««Mi«it>e^<IAp«aRcNMlMiafcw»ed 
the  bey  of  INiait  tint  fnaet  would  chiutiie  the  attklhats. 

The  hey  issuH  futile  pm'.rsts  to  ihc  powers.  On  the  j6th  of 
April  the  island  of  Tab.iiLj  was  occupied  by  the  French,  Bizcrl;i 
was  seized  on  tlic  :n<l  of  May,  and  on  the  i  Jth  of  M.iy  llu:  hey 
•igncd  the  treaty  of  Bardo  accepting  ibe  French  protectorate. 
France  undertook  the  mainteiuuice  of  Older  in  Ok  Regency, 
and  miimrd  the  rq>rescDUiioa  of  TunUn  in  all  dMUiafi  with 
other  couatria. 

ItattM  fimHiinrlfiMt  at  the  French  coup  de  maim  was  the 
deeper  on  acoonnt  of  the  apparent  duplicity  of  the  goveramcnt 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  nth  of  May  the  French  foreign 
mini'ster.  H.irlhi51c-my  Saint  Hdairc,  had  oflicialiy  assured  the 
Italian  amtia-ysador  in  Paris  that  France  "  had  no  thought  of 
occupying  Tunisia  or  any  part  of  Tunisian  territory,  beyond 
Some  points  of  the  Krouniir  country."  This  a<surancc,  dictated 
by  Juics  Ferry  to  BarthiUmy  Saint  Uilaire  in  the  praence  of 
the  Italian  ambassador,  and  by  him  tckfiapbed  m  tMr  to  Rome, 
ins  coaridcnd  a  Uadisf  pledgie  that  Fnaee  would  not  ma  tcrially 
after  the jlofOrfiiff  in TVinbia.  IVicnranitssubaequently  published 
have  somrwh.nt  attminut)  the  responsibility  of  Ferry  and 
Saint  Hilairc  for  this  breach  of  faith,  and  ha%c  shown  that  the 
French  forces  in  Tunisia  acted  upon  secret  instructions  from 
General  Farrc,  minister  of  war  in  the  Ferry  cabinet,  who  pursued 
m  policy  diamelricaUy  opposed  to  the  ofTicial  declarations  made 
by  the  premier  and  tJie  foreign  minister.  Even  had  this  circum- 
•tance  been  kaofm  at  the  time,  ft  could  scarcely  hav«  adtifaud 
the  intenao  nMotmcnt  ol  tho  whole  Italian  aatioa  ataaevcat 
which  was  copiidered  tantamoont  not  only  to  the  destruction 
of  Italian  aspirations  to  Tunisia,  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  interests 
of  the  numerous  Italian  colony  and  to  a  constant  menace  against 
the  security  of  the  Sicilian  and  south  Italian  roasts. 

Had  the  blow  thus  struck  at  Italian  iniluenrc  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean induced  politicians  to  sink  for  a  while  their  personal 
differences  and  to  unite  in  presenting  a  firm  front  to  foreign 
nations,  the  crisis  in  regard  to  Tunisia  might  not  have  been 
wholly  onpvodiKtive  of  food.  Unfortunately,  on  this,  as  oo 
other  critioil  occarions.  deputies  piovied  themselves  incapable  of 
common  eiort  to  promote  general  welfare.  While  excitement 
over  Tunisia  was  at  its  height,  but  before  the  situation  was 
irTetrie\alily  con;promise<I  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy,  Cairoli 
had  been  comj/elleil  to  resign  by  a  vote  of  w.mt  of  confidence  in 
the  Chamber.  The  only  politician  capable  of  I  ahni:  iiJ.  'n;,r.i  ly 
with  the  situation  was  Sella,  leader  of  the  Right,  and  to  him  the 
OOWB appealed.  The  faction  leaders  of  the  Left,  though  divided 
by  peramial  jealooiics  and  muoally  inoonmatihle  ambitiona, 
agreed  that  the  worst  eWl  wludi  codd  befall  Ita^  wonU  be  the 
return  of  the  Right  to  power,  and  conspired  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  Sella  cabinet.  An  attempt  by  Deprelis  to  re- 
compose  the  Cairuli  niinisiry  proved  fruitless,  and  after  eleven 
precious  days  had  Ix-en  loat.  King  Humbert  was  oblignl,  on  the 
Iplhof  April  i8.Hi ,  to  refuse  Cairoli's  resignation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Uardo  on  the  i:th  of  May,  however,  compelled 
Ckiroli  to  sacrifice  himself  lo  popular  indignation*  Again  Sella 
was  called  upon,  but  again  the  doc-ia-the-manier  policy  of 
Dcpretis,  CairoU,  Niootcra  and  Baecarini,  in  coojanction  with 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  some  extreme  Conservatives,  proved 
fatal  to  his  endeavours.  Deprctis  then  succeeded  in  recomposing 
the  Cairoli  cabinet  without  Cairoli,  Mancini  being  placed  at  the 
fortagn  ofBcc.  Except  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  the  army 
estimates,  urgently  demanded  by  public  opinion,  the  new 
ministry  had  practically  oo  programme.  Public  opinion  was 
fHlthet  inilatcd  against  France  by  tbe  massacre  of  some  Italian 
warlrjwf  «t  MaistiMea  on  tbe  oocasion  of  the  return  of  the 
PVmdi  eipeditioa  from  TOnisis,  and  Deprctis,  in  response  to 
fjublic  fcelinp.  found  himwlf  obliged  to  mobili/e  a  part  of  the 
nniiiia  for  military  exercises.  In  ilus  cotiihiion  c»f  home  and 
foreign  aflairs  occurred  disorilcrs  at  Kume  in  tonnejiion  \eiih  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  from  St  Peter's  to  the  basilica 
of  Sao  Lorenzo.  Most  of  tbe  responsibility  lay  with  the  Vatican, 
which  had  arranged  the  praccasioa  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 


irriute  baUan  feeling,  hot  Btik  axuse  can  bo  offsrad  (or  tho 

failuio  of  the  ItaHaa  aathoiiHas  to  maintain  public  order.  la 
conjuncthm  with  the  oecopatiob  of  Tunisia,  the  effect  of  theso 

i!i:,nrilcrs  was  to  exhibit  Italy  as  a  country  f>o»ctle>.4  to  defend 
l■^  uiteresls  abroati  or  lo  keep  peace  at  home.  The  v.indal  aud 
the  pressure  of  foreign  Catholic  opinion  compelled  Deprctis  to 
pursue  a  more  energetic  policy,  and  to  publish  a  formal  declaralion 
of  the  intangibility  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees. 

Meanwhile  a  conviction  waa  spreading  that  the  eoly  way  of 
escape  from  the  dangerous  isohtioB  of  Italy  Isy  in  doser  agvoo* 
m'ent  with  Austlia  and  Germany.   Deprttis  tardily 
recognized  the  need  for  such  agreement,  if  only  to  fj^^^t* 


remove  the  "  roM 


nrsi  anri  in\  ineil,ic  <li! 


w  hich. 


by  subsequent  Cuiiles:  ion  ol  MaiKini,  then  i  iiara^lerizcd 
the  attitude  of  llic  central  (lowers,  but  he  was  opjKJScd  to  any 
formal  alliance,  lest  it  might  arouse  French  resentment,  while  the 
new  Franco-Italian  treaty  was  still  unconduded,  and  the  foreign 
loan  for  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  had  still  to  bc 
floated.  He,  indeed,  was  not  disposed  to  cooflsdo  10  pohUc 
opinion  anything  beyond  an  uacaae  of  the  anqr,  a  awaiiira 
insistently  demanded  by  Garihahll  and  the  Left.  The  Right  lHu^ 
wise  liesircd  to  strengthen  both  army  and  n,-5%*y,  but  advocated 
cordial  relations  with  Berlin  and  Vienna  as  a  guarantee  against 
French  domineering,  and  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  would  be  vouch- 
safed time  to  cflcct  her  armaments  without  disturbing  financial 
equilibrium.  The  Right  also  hoped  that  closer  accord  with 
Germany  and  Austria  would  compel  Italy  lo  conform  her  home 
policy  more  nearly  to  the  principles  of  order  prevailing  ia 
tboee  otpircSi  More  resolute  thaa  Ri^  or  Left  was  the 
Centre,  a  email  group  led  by  Sidney  Sonaino,  a  young 
politician  of  unusual  £bre,  which  sought  in  the  press  and  in 
parliament  to  spread  a  conviction  that  the  only  sound  basis  for 
Italian  (Kiliey  would  be  close  alliance  » ith  the  central  powers  and 
a  friendly  understanding  with  Cire.it  Britain  in  regard  to  Mediler^ 
ranean  affairs.  The  principal  liaban  pubhc  men  were  divided  ia 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  alliance.  Pcruzzi,  Lanza  and 
Bonghi  pleaded  for  equal  friendship  with  all  powers,  and 
especially  with  Ftanoe;  Ciispi,  Minghetti,  Cadoraa  and  others, 
inchidhig  Bbac.  seactBi3r'>geocfal  to  the  foreign  office,  openly 
favoured  a  pro-Aostriaa  policy.  Austria  and  Germany,  however, 
scarcely  reciprocated  these  dispositions.  The  Irredentist  agita- 
tion had  left  profound  traces  at  Berlin  .is  well  .vs  at  \'ienna,  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  distrust  of  Deprctis  which  nothing  had  yet 
occurred  lo  allay.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
Italian  armaments,  could  eagerness  to  find  an  ally  bc  deemed 
conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  Italian  friendship.  Caaat  dl 
Robilant.  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  warned  his  fovtmraent 
not  tojddd  too  readily  to  pcO'^Anstriaa  prasore,  lest  the  dignity 
of  Italy  be  oominomiscd,  or  her  desire  for  an  alliance  bc  granted 
on  onerous  terms.  Mandni,  foreign  minister,  who  was  as  anxious 
as  Deprctis  for  the  concluMon  of  the  Franco  iL.ili.in  commercial 
treaty,  gladly  fullowe<l  this  advice,  and  limited  his  efforts  to  tbe 
mainten.i:.! e  of  lorreit  di[>lom.itic  relations  with  the  central 
powers.  Except  in  regard  to  the  Rom.m  question,  tbe  advantages 
and  disadfantagcs  of  an  Italian  nlliancc  with  Austria  and 
Ccrmaay  oountcrbahaced  each  other.  A  ra^tmktmal  with 
Prsnee  and  a  eontinaaoee  of  the  bndcatist  movement  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  Austro-German  hostility;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  draw  near  to  the  central  pow^ers  would  inevitably  accentuate 
the  ditlidcnce  of  France.  In  the  one  h>'ixitliesis,  as  in  the  other, 
Italy  could  count  upon  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  but 
could  not  make  of  British  friendshiptbekeystoneof  a  Continental 
policy.  Apart  from  resentment  against  France  on  account  ol 
T^inUa  there  MOained  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popetottttatheacaleiafavottrof  Austria  and  Germany.  Danger 
of  foreign  Interfereaeef  B  tberdatlonsbetween  luly  and  the  papacy 
had  never  been  so  great  since  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  as 
when,  in  the  summer  of  iSSi,  the  disorders  during  the  transfer  of 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  had  lent  an  unwonted  ring  of  plausibility 
to  the  papal  complaint  concenung  the  "miserable"  position  <d 
the  Holy  See.  Bismarck  at  that  moment  had  entered  upoa  Us 
"  pilgrimsge  to  Canossa,"  and  was  aatioas  to  obtain  froas  tko 
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could  Italy  h^ve  offered  had  the  German  chancellor,  sccortdcd  by 
Austria,  and  assuredly  supported  by  France,  called  upon  Italy  to 
revise  th<:  Law  of  Guarantees  in  conforinity  wiib  Caiholic 
eiigencies,  or  bad  he  taken  the  initiative  of  making  papal  in- 
dc|>cndcnce  the  subject  of  an  international  conference  ?  Friend- 
ship  and  alliance  with  Catholic  Au.>.lria  and  powerful  Ccnnany 
cotild  alooe  lay  this  spectre.  This  was  the  only  iMttdiate 
•dviBiafe  lufy  coiiU  iMpo  to  oi»uio  by  dnwi^  Minr  the 
csBtcil  Pownk 

The  political  conditions  of  Europe  favoured  the  realization 
of  Italian  desires.  Growing  rivalry  betuveen  Austria  and  Russia 
in  the  Balkans  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  "  League  o(  the 
Three  Emperors "  a  practical  impossibility.  The  Austro- 
Gcrn^.an  alliance  of  1879  formally  guaranteed  ihc  territory  of 
the  contracting  parties,  but  Austria  could  not  count  upon 
rirnrlml  lielp  from  Germany  in  case  of  war,  since  Russian  attack 
■pon  AiHtna  wmiM  certainly  have  been  followed  by  Fiencb 
MUdt  upon  Gerauuiy.  At  in  1869-1870,  it  ihciefiiR  DM»me  a 
matter  of  tbe  highest  inportance  for  Austria  to  retain  full 
disposal  of  all  her  troop*  by  assuring  herself  against  Italian 
aggression.  The  tsar,  Alexander  III.,  under  the  impression  of 
the  xsi.issinalion  of  hii  father,  desired,  however,  the  renewal 
of  the  Dreikji:crt>und,  both  as  a  guarantee  oi  European  peace 
and  as  a  conservative  league  against  revolutionary  parties. 
Tbe  GcniM  woperor  shared  this  desire,  but  Bismarck  and  the 
Aiatiiaii  cnqwoc  witbed  to  •ufattilute  for  the  imperial  league 
aoon  nora  MvaaUawu  combioAtbii.  Henoe  •  tecit  nader- 
•tanding  between  Bbnurck  and  Austria  that  the  latter  should 
profit  by  Italian  resentment  against  France  to  draw  Italy  into 
the  iirbit  of  the  .\us'-ru-("iTinnn  alliance.  For  the  moment 
Gcrrr..iny  was  to  bold  aloof  lesl^any  active  inittaliveon  her  part 

bhuuid  displcaie  dw  ViUcut'of  wboM  help  Bliaaick  aiood 

in  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  iSSi  the  Austrian  pcmaootcd  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  Kiog  Humbert  to  tbe  empcfor  Francis 
Joaeph.  Count  di  Robflant,  anuous  that  luly  should  not  wen 
la  big  a  anile  fran  thecentnl  Fowcn,adviicd  Mandai  to  receive 
with  eautloa  tbe  tuggeattona  of  tbe  Austrian  press.  Dcpretb 
trrik  occas-nn  to  deny,  in  a  form  scarcely  cour'.ei'us,  the  prob- 
ability of  Ihc  viiit.  Robilant's  opposition  to  a  (jretiinlatc 
acceptance  of  the  .Austrian  hint  was  founded  u[)on  fear  lest  King 
Humbert  at  Vienna  might  be  |)rciscd  to  disavow  Irredentist 
aspiratbns,  and  upon  a  desire  to  arrange  for  a  visit  of  the  emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  Rome  in  return  for  King  Humbert's  visit  to 
Vienna.  Seeing  tbe  boitation  of  the  Italian  government,  the 
Aitttrian  and  Gcnnaa  Mmi-olBcial  pteia  tadoubled  tbek  eOerla 
to  bring  about  tbe  vWt.  By  tbe  end  of  September  the  idea 
had  gained  such  ground  in  Italy  that  the  visit  was  practically 
settled,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  Mancini  informed  Rubilant 
(who  W.IS  then  in  Italy)  of  the  fact.  Though  he  considered 
such  precipitation  impolitic,  RobiLint,  finding  that  confidential 
information  of  Italian  intentions  had  already  been  conveyed 
to  the  Austrian  government,  sought  an  intcr\'icw  with  King 
Honbcrt,  and  on  tbe  t7th  of  October  started  for  Vienna  to  settle 
tbe  conditkmtof  ibevUt.  Ocpictis,  fearing  to  jeopaniiae  tbe 
inipending  conchisfcm  «f  the  Fraaco-ltaiiaa  conmeicial  treaty, 
would  have  preferred  tbe  visit  to  take  the  form  of  an  act  of 
personal  courtesy  between  sovereigns.  The  Austrian  government, 
for  its  part,  desired  that  the  king  should  be  accontpanied  by 
Deprelis,  though  not  by  Mancini,  lest  the  presence  of  the  Italian 
forti;^!!  minister  should  lend  to  the  oerasion  too  marked  a  political 
character.  Miincini,  unable  to  brook  exclusion,  insisted,  how- 
ever, upon  accompanying  the  fcingi    King  Humbert  with 

lluaea  liaisbeiita  reached  Vknaa  on  the  nemiMg  of  the  a7th 
«t  Odiobcr,  and  itoyed  at  tbe  Hofboti  until  tbe  snt  of  October. 
The  visit  was  marked  by  tbe  greatatt  cordiality.  Count  Robilant's 
fears  of  bopportunc  pressiue  with  regard  to  Irrcdcntbm 
peoving  groundless.  Both  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  visit 
was  construed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the 
Austro-Gcrman  allianrc.  Count  llat.^:i  Idt ,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ccxman  Foreign  Olbce,  informed  .the  Italian  ambasudor_ia 


Berlb  <hai  whatever  was  done  at  Vienna  would  be  ngaided  aa 

having  been  done  in  the  German  rapital.  Nor  did  nascent 
irritation  in  France  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Franoo-Italiao 

commercial  tfMtty«  whkk  waa  alpwd  at  Ftaia  ad  tba  aC 

November. 

In  Italy  public  opinion  as  a  whole  was  favourable  to  the  visit, 
especially  as  it  waa  oot  considered  aa  irfmsfte  to  the  prpjecied 
incrcaseodbaaoByaadnavy.  Doubts,  bowev«r,aaoBapm9iip 
aa  to  iU  aiect  lipo&  tbe  aiioda  of  Austrian  suiesmen,  ^ce  on 
tbe  8tb  of  Novcnber  the  language  employed  by  Kilby  and  Count 
AndrSssy  to  the  Hungarian  delegations  on  tlw  subject  of 
Irrcdcotisro  was  scarcely  calculated  to  soothe  Italian  subccpti- 
bilitics.  But  on  glh  N'ovcmbLr  the  Kuropean  situation  was 
suddenly  modified  by  the  furmaiion  of  the  G.^mbctta  cabinet, 
and,  in  view  of  the  jxjlity  of  revenge  with  which  Gambclta  was 
supposed  to  be  identified,  it  became  imperative  for  Bismarck  to 
assure  himself  thai  Jtaly  would  not  be  enticed  into  a  Franoophil 
attituda  by  anr  copcenion  Ganbeiu  night  oOec;  Aa  UMial 
when  deajias  with  weaker  nations,  the  German  chancellor  re- 
sorted to  intimidation.  He  not  only  re-osiablishcd  the  Tru^'lan 
legation  to  the  Vatican,  suppressed  since  1874,  and  u.iiuied 
from  the  im^ierial  mrtsagc  to  the  Reichstag  (17th  November 
j88i)  all  reference  to  King  Humbert's  visit  to  \  ienna,  but  took 
occasion  on  the  39th  of  November  to  refer  to  Italy  as  a  country 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  and  opened  in  the  German 
semi-oflkial  press  a  campaign  in  Cavnir  of  aa  ntareational 
guarantee  for  the  independence  of  Lhepapacy.  ThcMnaaentviea 
produced  their  cBect  ilpoa  Italiaa  paUic  opinion.  In  the  h>ng 
and  important  debate  upon  foreign  policy  in  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (6th  to  ^h  December)  the  fear  was  repeatedly 
expressed  lest  Bismarck  should  seek  to  purehase  the  bupiiort 
of  German  Catholics  by  raising  the  Kurnan  (jueaiion.  Mancini, 
still  unwilling  frankly  to  .uihi  rc  to  the  Austro  German  alliance, 
found  his  policy  of  "friendship  all  round  "impeded  byGambclia's 
uncompromising  attitude  in  regard  to  Tunisia.  Bismarck  never* 
thelcis  continued  bis  press  campaign  in  favour  of  tbe  temporal 
power  until,  reassttrsd  by  Gambetta'a  decisioB  to  tend  ftaostan 
backtoTunis  to  complete  aamiaifter  the  anti-Italian  programme 
begun  as  consul,  he  finally  bistructed  his  organs  to  emphasize 
the  common  intcn  s'.s  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  ocfa^ion  of 
the  opening  of  the  St  Guiiiar>l  tunnel.  But  ihc  cITccl  of  the 
German  press  ramiuign  could  not  be  elTaced  in  a  day.  At 
the  new  year's  reception  of  deputies  King  Humbert  aroused 
enthusiasm  by  a  significant  remark  that  Italy  intended  to  remain 
"  mistress  in  her  own  house  ";  while  Mancini  addressed  to  Count 
de  Launay,  Italian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  a  haughty  despatch, 
Kpudiating  the  soiqxMitioo  that  tbe  pope  might  (aa  BismMckian 
enluaries  had  suggested  to  tbe  Vatican)  obtain  abroad  greater 
spiritual  liberty  than  in  Rome,  or  that  closer  relations  between 
Italy  and  Germany,  such  as  were  required  by  the  inlerisis  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  countries,  could  be  made  in  any  way 
contingent  upon  a  modification  of  ItaUan  freedom  of  action  in 
regard  to  home  affairs. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Gambctta  (;6th  January  1S82)  having 
removed  the  fear  of  immediate  European  complications,  the 
cabinets  of  Berlio  and  Vienna  again  displayed  diffidence  towards 
luly.  So  great  waa  Bismarck^  dbtmst  of  Italian  parUaawntaiy 
instability,  his  doubts  of  It.ilian  capacity  for  offensive  warfare 
and  his  fear  of  the  Francophil  tendencies  of  Dcpretis,  that  for 
many  weeks  the  Italian  ambas^dor  at  Berlin  was  unable  to 
obtain  audience  of  the  chancellor.  But  for  the  Tunisian  question 
Italy  might  again  have  been  drawn  into  the  wake  of  France. 
Mancini  tried  to  impede  the  organization  of  French  rule  in  the 
Regency  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  treaty  of  Bardo,  >  et  so 
caidcH  waa  Bisaaidi  of  Italiaa  auaoeptibilitiea  that  be  in- 
•traded  tha  GemaB  eoond  at  Tirais  to  reeogniae  Freadi  deoMB. 
Partly  under  the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  and  partly 
in  response  (o  persuasion  by  Baron  Blanc,  secretary-general 
for  foreign  aflairs,  Ma.icini  instructed  Count  di  Robilant  to  open 
negotiations  for  an  I talo- .Austrian  alliance — instructions  which 
Robilant  neglected  until  questioned  by  Count  Kalnoky  on  thesub- 
jixt.  The  bm  escbaaga  of  ideas  between  the  two  (jovcmmeots 
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pMMd  Mllca,  tiott  ICdn6ky,  «oaw«tet  Cfeiied-miiwM. 
HIS  avene  from  guannlceinn  the  inicgriiy  of  all  luJiul 
territory,  and  Manrini  was  equally  unwillinK  to  gtiatunicc  o 

Austria  permanent  [xi^xssion  of  Trent  anil  'I'rirsti-.  M  vm  ini, 
moreover,  wished  ihc  trc.iiyoi  .lUiaiuo  to  proMdc  for  rcLiprmai 
ptotcclion  of  the  chiuf  intittsts  of  the  contraciinj;  rowers. 
Italy  undertaking  to  second  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans, 
and  Austria  and  Ccmanjr  pledging  themselves  to  support 
Italy  ia  Mcditcfnuma  <|iicMicm.  Witboat  aome  auck  provMO 
Italy  tfould,  ia  Haodni's  opinion,  be  espoccd  single-handed 
to  French  resentment.  At  the  request  o('Kaln6ky,  Mancini 
defined  his  proposal  in  a  memorandum,  but  the  illness  of  himself 
and  Deprclis,  coml.incd  with  .m  imiowanl  tjisi  u'^^ion  in  the 
Italian  press  on  iho  failure  of  the  Austrian  empertir  t"  return  in 
Koine  KinK  Humbert's  visit  to  \  ienn^i,  causcJ  nejjolijiions  to 
drag.  The  pope,  it  transpired,  had  rcfusc<l  to  receive  the 
emperor  if  he  came  to  Komc  on  a  visat  to  the  Quirinai,  and 
Francis  Josepli,  though  anxious  to  return  King  Humbert's 
visit,  was  unaUie  to  offend  the  fedinp  of  hh  QitboUe  sabjictt. 
Meaowhilc  (nth  May  iSSi)  the  Italian  parliament  adopted  the 
new  Army  Bill,  involving  a  special  credit  of  £5,ioo,obo  for  the 
creation  of  l»<»  new  army  corps.  Ijy  which  the  war  footiriR  of  the 
reKuIar  army  ^eas  r,iiM.il  to  ne.irly  ^50,000  men  and  thcoriiinary 
mihtary  estinutes  to  iR.ooo.ox)  [>er  antiut:i.  (ianbal.li,  who, 
tincc  the  French  occupation  of  Tuni>,  hart  ardently  worked  for 
the  iaoeaae  of  the  army,  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
~  ^  f  dcsin  realized  before  his  death  at  Caprera,  on  the  ind 
Qartum.  i*"^  "  ^P*"'  ^  child,  in  character  a  man 
of  classic  mould,"  Catftoldi  bad  nmalncd  the  nation's 
idol,  an  almost  legendary  hero  whose  place  none  could  aspire 
to  fill.  Gratitude  for  his  achievements  and  sorrow  for  lus  death 
found  expression  in  universal  mournin(»  wherein  king  and 
peasant  e<|ually  juuiesl.  Ittfore  hi*  cleath,  and  alrn<ist  fon- 
temponuMWUsly  with  the  passing  of  the  Army  Dill,  negotiations 
for  the  alliance  were  renewed.  Encouraged  from  Berlin,  Kaln6ky 
agned  to  the  reciprocal  territorial  guarantee,  but  declined 
rcclptedty  in  support  of  special  interests.  Mancini  had  therefore 
to  be  content  with  a  dechmtion  that  the  allies  would  act  in 
mutually  friendly  intelligence.  Deprells  made  some  opposition, 
but  finally  ac(iuieseed,  and  the  treaty  of  triple  .illiancc  was  signed 
on  the  ioth  of  May  iS8j,  five  days  after  the  promul«ation  of 
Ibe  Fianco- Italian  commereial  treaty  in  Paris.  Though  partial 
g^ggfgif  revelations  have  been  made,  the  csact  lent>r  of  the 
•#ine  treatv  of  triple  alliance  has  never  been  divulged. 
Tna^,  It  is  known  to  have  been  concluded  for  a.  period  of 
***  five  years,  to  have  pledged  the  contracting  parties 
10  Join  In  rcstsling  attack  upon  the  territory  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  to  have  spodlied  the  military  disposition  to  be  adopted  by 
each  in  case  attack  should  come  either  from  France,  or  from 
Russia,  or  from  both  simultaneously.  The  Italian  General 
Staff  is  saiil  to  have  undertaken,  in  t!io  event  of  war  against 
France,  to  operate  with  two  armies  on  the  north-western  frontier 
against  the  French  armce  dcs  -Mpcs,  of  which  the  war  strenpth  is 
about  350,000  men.  A  third  Italian  army  would,  if  expedient, 
pass  into  Germany,  to  operate  against  either  France  or  Russia 
Austria  undertook  to  guard  the  Adriatic  00  land  and  sea,  and 
to  help  Germany  by  chedimattng  Ruasin  on  land.  Germany 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  two 
fronts.  Kaln6fcy  desired  that  both  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  fact  of  its  conclusion  should  remain  secret,  but  Bismarck 
and  Mancini  hastened  to  hml  at  its  existence,  the  former  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  uth  of  June  i88;,  and  the  latter  in  the  Italian 
Scmi-ofTicial  press.  A  revival  of  Irrcdentism  in  connexion  with 
the  caecution  of  an  Austrian  deserter  nanted  Oberdank,  who 
after  escaping  into  Italy  endeavoured  to  Mtura  to  Austria  with 
cxplosJve  bombs  in  his  posaesshm,  ami  the  cordial  raferenecs  to 
France  made  by  Depreiis  at  Stradella  (8lh  October  1883), 
prcventetl  the  French  government  from  suspecting  the  existence 
of  the  alliance,  or  from  ceasing  to  strive  after  a  I'ranco-Italian 
understanding.  Suspicion  was  not  aroused  until  March  188 
when  Mancini,  in  defending  hin.-i  1;  .i(.-iiti>i  stm  tures  upon  his 
refusal  to  00-opcratc  with  Great  Britain  in  i:^'pt,  practically 


revealed  the  eaisicneeof  the  treaty,  thereby  (nltatfng  Tnatm 
and  dcatl^ing  Dcpnetis's  secret  hope  of  findir.j:  in  the  triple 
alliance  the  advantage  of  an  Austro-German  guarantee  without 
the  diiatvaniagc  of  French  enmity.  In  Italy  the  revelation 
of  ilie  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  except  by  the  Clericals, 
w  t'.o  were  rnra(;i  d  at  the  blow  thus  struck  at  the  restoration 
of  the  pope's  teini>.,ral  power,  and  by  the  Radicals,  who  feared 
both  the  inevii  ible  breach  with  republican  France  and  tbe 
reinfoicemcnt  of  Italian  constitutional  paitics  by  intinacy 
with  strong  monarchical  states  such  as  Gennany  wed  Anattia. 
These  very  considerations  naturally  combined  to  recommend 
the  fact  to  constitutionalists,  who  saw  in  it,  besides  the  territorial 
guarantee,  the  eliniinatinn  of  the  danger  of  foreign  interference 
in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican,  such  as  Bismarck 
had  recently  thiaatcned  andsoch  as  fkanea  tna  beUevodiendy 

to  propose. 

Nevertheless,  dotioc  Its  first  period  (iSSa-iSSy)  tbe  tlfpk 
alliance  iatkd  to  omul*  cordiality  between  the  cotttactiot 
Poweri»  Mancini  enrted  hiMseK  in  a  hnndNd  wiya  to  seethe 

French  resentment.   He  not  only  refused  to  join  Great  Britain 

in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  but  agreed  to  suspend  Italian 
consular  jurisdiction  in  Tunis,  and  dcprcrate<l  suspicion  of 
French  designs  upon  .Morocco.  I  lis  ct'forts  were  worse  than 
futile.  Fran(c  ren.aimd  <old.  wlule  Hismank  and  Kaliioky, 
distrustful  of  the  Radicalism  of  Dcpretis  and  Mancini,  assumed 
towards  their  ally  an  attitude  almost  hostile.  Possibly  Germany 
and  Austria  may  have  been  Influenced  by  the  secret  treaty  signed 
between  Austv&t,  Germany  Mit  Rmata  on  the  ttst  of  March 
18S4,  and  ratified  during  tbe  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  at 
Skiemiewice  in  September  of  that  year,  by  which  Bismarck,  in 
return  for  "honest  brokerage"  in  the  Balkans,  is  understood 
to  have  obtained  from  .\us!na^ind  Russia  a  promise  of  bene- 
volent neutrality  in  case  Germany  should  be  "  forced  "  to  make 
war  ufion  a  fourth  power — France.  Guaranteed  thus  against 
Russian  attack.  Italy  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  central  powers 
a  negligible  quantity,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Though 
kept  hi  the  dm  aa  to  the  Skiemiewice  aiiaiigriuem,  the  Italian 
govcnuncnt  soon  dlsoovcfcd  from  the  course  of  events  that  tbe 
triple  alliance  had  practically  lost  Its  object,  European  peace 
having  been  assured  without  It.ilian  co  operation.  Memwhile 
France  pro\ided  Italy  with  fr«h  cauve  for  uiiea'-mes?,  l.>>  alatnig 
her  hostility  to  Germany.  Italy  in  i ori'ci|urr;ee  drew  nearer 
to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  London  conference  on  the  F.gyptian 
financial  question  sided  with  Great  Britain  against  Austna  and 
Germany.  At  the  same  lime  negotiations  took  place  with 
Great  Britain  for  an  Italian  occupation  of  Massawa,  and  Mancini, 
dreaming  of  a  vast  Anglo-Italian  enterprise  against  the  Mahdi, 
expatiated  in  the  spring  of  1885  upon  the  glories  of  an  Angk>- 
Ilalian  alliance,  an  indiscretion  which  drew  upon  him  a  scarcely- 
veiled  dfmrnii  from  London.  Again  s()eaking  in  the  ('ham!<er, 
Mancini  claimed  for  Italy  the  principal  merit  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  triple  alliance,  but  declared  that  the  alliance  left  Italy 
full  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  interests  outride  its  scope, 
"especially  as  there  was  no  (xissibility  of  obtaining  protection 
(or  such  interests  from  those  who  by  the  alliance  had  not  under- 
taken to  protect  them."  These  words,~whieb  revealed  the 
absence  of  any  siipulatkm  in  ngud  to  the  protection  of  halton 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  created  lively  dissatisfaction  in 
Italy  and  corresponding  satisfaction  in  France.  They  hastened 
Mancini's  downfall  (i;ih  June  iSSq),  and  prepared  the  ad\er.t 
of  count  di  Robilant,  who  three  months  later  succeeded  Mancini 
at  the  Italian  Foreign  OfTice.  Kob;l.\rir,  for  whom  the  Skiemie- 
wice pact  was  no  secret,  followed  a  firmly  independent  policy 
throughout  the  Bulgarian  crisis  of  1SS5-1886,  declining  to  be 
drawn  into  any  action  beyond  thu  required  by  tbe  tteaty  of 
Beriin  and  the  protection  of  Italian  imerests  hi  the  Balfcaaa. 
Italy,  indeed,  came  out  of  the  Eastern  crisis  with  enhanced 
prestige  and  with  her  relations  to  Austria  greatly  improved. 
Towards  Prince  Bismarck  Robilant  maintained  an  attitude 
of  dignified  indefM-ndem  r,  and  as.  in  the  spring  of  iS,S6,  the 
moment  for  the  rineu.d  of  iVie  \r.\i]r  alliance  drew  near  he 
profiled  by  the  dcvclopmcni  o<  ibe  Bulgarian  crisis  and  tbe 
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thrcjtcncd  Kranco-Rjvsi.vn  understanding  to  secure  from  the 
central  powers  "  sii.'iu  t  lilng  more"  than  the  bare  territorial 
guarantee  of  the  original  treaty.  This  "  &(.)rn(.'tluiij;  more" 
coooted,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  ariungemcnt.  »i'.h  ihe  help  of 
Aamiift  sad  Gtmmay,  «f  m  Aqglo-italiMi  navai  uodcmaadMf 
having  «edal  nkmtta  to  tht  Eutara  q<watiDB,  but  prawidiig 
for  common  action  by  the  British  and  Italian  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  case  of  war.  A  vote  of  t  he  Italian  Chamber  on 
the4lhof  Fcbru.ir)- 1887,  in  connexion  with  ihefiiiiaMcr  to  Italian 
troops  ni  DoRali.  in  .\by!.i!tiij,  brought  about  tlie  rtsiRnalion 
of  tlic  Dcprciii-Robil.mt  cabinet.  The  crisis  dracRcd  for  ifirce 
months,  and  before  its  definitive  toluiion  by  the  (ornialion  of  a 
DqWCtis-Crispi  ministry,  Robilaat tUCONdld  (17th  March  liiSj) 
ia  naewiag  the  triple  alliaacB  en  tenoa  maic  favomahle  to 
lMf»  Iu>Iy  tiwi  tbaM  abtained  In  i88>.  Not  aoly  did  bt 
mmwiai  wcure  conccsibns  fiwn  Atnlria  and  Germany  corre- 
spending  ia  some  degree  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
^'""^  Italian  army  and  navy,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  undcrsianding.  assured  the  practical  adhi-sion  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  European  policy  of  the  central  powers,  a  triumph 
probably  greater  than  any  registered  by  Italian  diplomacy 
since  the  completion  of  national  unity. 

The  period  between  May  s8Si  aod  July  1887  occupied,  in  the 
tegion  of  foreign  aflain.  by  the  negotlattsn,  eoncfauka  and 
renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  by  the  Bulgarian  crisis 
and  by  the  dawn  of  an  Italian  colonial  policy,  was 
marked  at  home  by  ur^iTil  poliiical  anci  economic 
problems,  and  by  the  parliamentary  phenomena  known  as 
tnujormtsmii.  On  the  jglh  of  Jur»e  iSSi  the  Chamber  .vlopte<l  a 
Fiaacbise  Reform  Bill,  which  increased  the  electorate  from 
doOgOOO  to  2,000,000  by  lowering  the  ibcal  qualification  from 
4»to  19*80  iiieia direct  taaation»  and  by  eatending  thcsuArage 
to  aH  pcnena  who  had  paacd  throogfa  the  two  lower  etandanb 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  practically  to  all  persons  aUa 
to  read  anil  write.  The  immediate  result  of  the  reform  was  to 
incrca:.e  tlie  fiuliiical  inllucnrc  of  large  cities  where  the  proportion 
of  illiterate  workmen  was  lower  than  in  the  country  districts, 
and  to  exclude  from  the  franchise  numbers  of  (leasants  and  small 
proprieton  who,  though  of  more  conscr\-ativc  temperament 
and  of  better  euHMiiidc  porition  than  the  artizan  population  of 
Ibe  large  teenw,  «m  eflai  unable  to  fulfil  the  ccholaiahip 
<|aalification.  On  tbc  lath  of  April  1 883  the  fomd  currency  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  resumption  of  treasury  paymrnt's 
in  gold  with  funds  obtained  through  a  loan  of  £14,^00x00  issued 
in  LiOndon  on  the  5th  of  M.iy  iSS.'.  Owing  to  ihe  ImsiiHty  of 
the  French  market,  the  loan  was  covered  with  <lilficulty,  and, 
iheogb  the  gold  premium  feU  and  ooimneTcial  exchanges  were 
temporarily  facilitated  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
it  it  doubtful  whether  these  advantages  madeitpfor  the  burden  of 
^t4«Wweadditioaal  annual  faitcnst  throws  upon  the  eacheqaer« 
On  the  6tfi  of  March  ttts  parliament  fInaNy  sancttKncd  the 

conventions  by  which  stale  r.iilways  "cre  fjrmed  out  to  three 
private  companies — the  McdiurraiiL  in,  Adriatic  and  Sicilian. 
The  railways  rcJi'c:Tni.l  in  iS7  5-iS;0  hml  tinn  "u-kcd  in  ilie 
interval  by  the  government  at  a  heavy  loss.  A  commission  of 
taquiiy  reported  in  favour  of  private  management.  The  conven- 
ChMB,  ooaduded  for  a  period  el  liity  yean,  hot  terminable  by 
dtber  pony  after  tweMy  or  ftrty  yean,  rtiafMd  for  the  Mate 
the  possesiion  of  the  lines  (except  the  southern  railway,  via. 
the  line  from  Bologna  to  Brindisi  belonging  to  the  Societi 
Meridionale  to  whom  the  Adriatic  lines  were  now  farmed),  but 
sold  rolling  stock  to  the  companies,  arranged  various  schedules 
of  state  subsidy  for  lines  projected  or  in  course  of  construction, 
guaranteed  Interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  com(>anics  and  arranged 
for  the  divisioa  of  revenue  between  the  companies,  tht  merve 
fund  and tho Mate.  Nalionelcontrolof  thendlwaytwaacecured 
by  a  pnrdn  that  the  directors  must  be  of  Italian  nattonality. 
Dt-prciis  and  his  colleapue  Gcnnla.  miiii>.ter  of  puh!ic  works, 
tTperienrcd  great  difli'"ully  in  f.ecuring  parliamentary  sanction  for 
the  conventions,  not  so  much  on  acroiitit  of  tht-ir  defective 
character,  as  from  the  opposition  of  local  interests  anxious  to 
«asort  n««  IfaM  inm  the  govenunent.  la  fut,  the  coaveatioaa 


were  only  voicfi  by  a  majority  of  twcnly-lhrec  voti-s  after  the 
govcrnmir.t  [;.ul  undcrtakoii  to  increase  the  length  of  newaUMO* 
built  lines  Irom  1500  to  2500  kilometres.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  calculation  of  probable  railway  revenue  on  Th»  »*• 
which  the  ooantntiona  had  beta  baaed  pmvcd  to  be  "y-*— 
encrmouily  euggerated.  For  aiaay  yema 
of  the  grass  revenue  (less  the  cost  of  majntalning  the  raOing 
stock,  incumbent  on  the  state)  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  (Icbis  incurred  for  railway  construction  and  on 
the  guaranteed  botids.  (jradually  the  increase  of  traffic  con- 
sequent upon  the  industrial  development  of  Italy  decreased 
the  annual  losics  of  the  slate,  but  the  position  of  the  govenunent 
in  regard  to  the  lailways  still  remained  so  unsatisfactoiy  at  to 
reader  the  reainption  i>f  the  whole  syMem  by  the  «at«  «a  the 
•ipiialioB  of  thafSaM  period  of  twenty  yean  in  1905  inevltablr. 

Intimately  bound  up  with  the  forced  currency,  the  railway 
conventions  and  public  works  was  the  financial  qucstioo  io 
^-ri.iriL  From  1.H76,  when  erjuilibrium  between  n^g^ 
expctnliturc  and  rcxTnuc  had  first  been  attained, 
taxation  yielded  steady  annual  surplu-cs,  w  liith  in  1881  reached 
the  satisfactory  level  of  £2,120,000.  The  gradual  abolition  of 
the  grist  tax  on  minor  cereals  diminished  the  surplus  in  188: 
to  £136,000^  and  in  i88j  to  £■  ie,oeOb  while  the  total  repeal  of  the 
grte  taaoawlteat,  which  took  diectoa  the  nt  of  January  1884. 
coincided  with  tlw  opcafalg  of  a  new  and  disastrous  p<Tind  of 
deficit.  True,  the  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  was  not  thc 
only,  nor  possibly  even  the  principal,  cause  of  the  dtl'iiil. 
The  policy  of  "  fiscal  transformation  "  inaugurated  by  the 
Left  increased  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  from  £17,000,000 
in  1A76  to  more  than  £24,ooo»ooo  in  1S.S7,  by  substituting 
heavy  corn  duties  for  the  grirt  tu,  and  by  raising  the 
sugar  aod  petroleum  dutin  to  nnprecedentcd  levels.  But 
partly  from  lack  of  turn  financial  admlnlMratnn,  partly 
through  the  increaw  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  (which 
In  iKJi7  amounted  to  jfi},ooo.ooo  for  the  army,  while  special 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  n.avy),  and  principally 
through  the  constant  drain  of  raflway  construction  and  public 
works,  the  demands  upon  the  cxchcf|uer  grew  largely  to  exceed 
the  normal  increase  of  revenue,  and  necessitated  the  contraction 
of  new  debts.  In  their  anxiety  to  remain  in  oflke  Depntfe  and 
the  finance  mfaatater,  MagUaai,  never  hesitated  to  BMrtgaga 
the  finandal  future  of  thrir  country.  No  eanceasfon  could  be 
denied  to  depiities,  or  groups  of  deputies,  whose  support  was 
indispensable  to  the  life  of  the  cabinet,  nnr,  under  such  conditions, 
was  it  possible  to  place  any  eUective  thcik  u|xjn  .Tdministrative 
abuses  in  which  politicians  or  their  electors  were  interested. 
Railways,  roads  and  harbours  which  contractors  had  undertaken 
to  construct  for  reasonable  amounts  were  frequently  made  to 
cost  thrice  the  original  eallMatea.  Minghctti,  in  a  trenchant 
exposure  of  the  porHaaiemMSP  condition  of  Italy  during  this 
period,  cite»  a  case  In  which  a  credit  for  certain  public  works 
was,  during  a  debate  in  the  rhnml>er,  incre.ibid  by  the  govern- 
ment from  £6/100,000  to  {0,000,000  in  order  to  conciliate  lo(al 
pohticjl  interests.  In  the  spring  of  1S87  Genala,  minister  of 
puiilic  works,  was  taken  to  task  for  having  sanctioned  expenditure 
of  £So,ooo,ooo  on  railway  construction  while  only  £40,000,000 
had  been  included  in  the  cMimates.  As  mott  of  these  credita 
were  spread  over  a  aetlct  of  years,  aucoieding  adminiMrathNii 
found  their  finandal  liberty  of  action  dcairoyed.  nod  wen 
obliged  to  cover  deficit  by  constant  issues  of  coroondated  stock. 
Thus  the  deficit  of  £(540,000  for  the  financial  year  1885-1886 
rose  to  nearly  £?.<)20,ooo  in  iSlSj-iSSS,  and  jn  1888-1889 
attained  the  terrible  level  of  £0,400,000. 

Nevertheless,  in  spile  of  many  and  serious  shortcomings, 
the  long  series  of  Dcprelia  admh^rations  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  some  uaefid  meaantca.  Besides  the  realization  of 
the  formal  programme  of  the  T.*ft,  consisting  of  the  repeal  of 
the  grist  tax.  the  ah  ililion  of  the  forced  ciirrenry,  the  extension 
of  the  sulTrage  and  the  development  of  the  railway  s>stem. 
Deprelis  laid  the  foundation  for  land  t.ix  re  .><,sessmenl  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  cadastral  survey.  Unfortunately,  the  new  survey 
was  made  largely  opiloaal,  so  that  provinces  wMch  bad  rcaaoa 
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to  hope  for  a  diminution  of  land  lu  under  a  reviled  aaacwnent 

hastened  to  compldc  their  survey,  while  othcn,  io  which  the 
average  o(  the  land  tnx  was  below  a  normal  aSfcument, 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme.  An 
important  undertaking,  known  as  the  Agncullural  Inquiry, 
brought  to  li|^t  vast  quantities  of  infonnation  valuable  for 
future  agnuiaa  Icgiilatioii.  Tlie year  1885  saw  the  introductioo 
tnd  adoption  of  •  mcAHire  embodying  the  principle  of  cnpioyeis' 
liaUihy  for  acddcnu  to  workaen,  n  principle  subsequently 
extended  and  more  equitably  defined  fn  the  spring  of  iSog- 
An  ciTorl  to  ciicoiir.spL'  the  clo^inicnt  nf  the  niLTCiniilc  mnriric 
was  made  in  ihr  ^.i:ne  yc.ir,  .irul  a  convcnl ion  was  ttmciudtil 
with  the  chkl  Iciri  <if  pa'ssrrigcr  blcamcrs  to  retain  their  fastest 
vessels  as  auxiiiahes  to  the  licet  in  case  of  war.  Sanitation  and 
public  hygiene  nocimd  a  potent  impulse  from  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1884,  nany  of  the  unheallhiest  quaitcrt  in  Naples 
•nd  other  cities  bang  demolidicd  and  lebuilt.  Kith  fundi  diiefly 
furnished  by  the  aut*.  Tkc  movement  «m  itRMviy  «vpoit«d 
by  King  Humbert,  -ti^iose  Intrepidity  fn  vidllag  the  noM 
danr;crnus  ^pnts  at  Busca  and  Napirt  while  the  epidemic  wm:. 
ai  iL:.  tui^ht,  reassuring  the  panic-Mrickcn  inhihilants  by  his 

of  Europe. 

During  the  acoonp&hment  of  these  and  other  n  'Mmii  the 
condition  of  parlianMnt  underwent  profound  change.  By  degrees 
the  adnnniitations  of  the  Left  had  ceased  to  rely 
nMy  upon  the  Libcal  Mctionsof  the  Cbanbcr.  and 
had  carried  their  meat  important  bills  with  the  help 
of  the  Right.  This  process  of  t ransf0nn.1t ion  was  not  exclusively 
the  work  of  Depretis,  but  had  been  initiatt.i  as  early  as  iS;  5, 
when  a  portion  of  the  Right  under  Minghclli  had,  by  joining 
the L«ft, overturned  the Lanza-Sclla cabinet.  In  1876  Minghetii 
himself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  similar  defection  of  Conservative 
deputies.  The  practical  annihilation  of  the  old  Right  in  the 
elections  of  1876  opened  a  new  parliamentary  era.  Reduced  in 
number  to  lew  than  one  hundred,  and  ndicaUy  changed  in  spirit 
and  composition,  the  Right  gave  way.  if  not  to  despair,  at  least 
to  a  despondency  unsuited  to  an  opposition  parly.  Though  on 
more  than  one  occasion  [KTSonal  rancour  against  the  men  of 
the  Moderate  Left  prevented  the  Right  from  I'l  'lowing  Stila's 
advice  and  regaining,  by  timely  coalition  with  cognate  parlia- 
mentary elements,  a  portion  of  its  former  influence,  the  bulk  of 
the  party,  with  singular  inconsistcnqr.  drew  neaier  and  nearer 
to  the  Liberal  cabinets.  The  praoaaa  waa  aecdeEated  by  Sella'* 
illneai  and  death  (14th  March  iM4),an  cvtni  which  caat  profoand 
discouragement  over  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Omservattves 
»nd  Moderate  Liberals,  by  whom  Sella  had  been  regar  if  l  .ns  a 
supreme  political  reserve,  as  a  statesman  whose  ex[ieriiiii  (  li 
vigour  and  patriotic  sagacity  might  have  been  trusted  to  liii 
Italy  from  any  depth  of  folly  or  misfortune.  By  a  strange 
anomaly  the  Radical  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Left 
diminiihed  instead  of  increasing  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
Coaieivatim.  Nunerically  insufficient  to  reject  atKh  neaautca, 
and  lacking  the  fibre  and  the  cobcaion  necessary  far  tba  punuance 
of  a  iar-sighted  policy,  the  Right  thought  prudent  not  to  employ 
itaaticnglh  in  uncompromising  opposition,  but  rather,  by  sup- 
porting the  government,  to  cnde.ivour  to  modify  Radii al  legiila- 
lion  in  a  Conjicrvativc  sense.  In  every  case  the  calculation  proved 
fallacious.  Radical  measures  were  passed  unmodified,  and  the 
Right  was  compelled  sadly  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact. 
Tbuait  was  with  the  aboUtioa  of  the  gnst  tai,  the  reform  of  the 
mfiaie^  the  raflway  coBventiooa  and  awogr  oilier  bills.  When, 
in  eotttae  of  time,  the  extended  suffrage  increased  the  Republican 
and  Extreme  Radical  dements  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Liberal 
"  Pentarchy  "  (coniftoscd  of  Crispi,  Cairoli,  Nicutera,  Zanardelli 
and  Baccarini)  assumed  an  attitude  of  bitter  hostility  to  Deprclis, 
the  Right,  obeying  the  impulse  of  Minghetti,  rallied  openly 
to  Depretis,  lending  him  aid  without  whicti  his  prolonged  term 
of  oflSce  would  have  been  impossible.  The  result  was  parlia- 
ncntaiy  chaos,  baptised  uasjermismg.  In  Uay  i8Sj  this  process 
lataivad  official  iccognition  by  the  aBminatioii  of  the  Radicals 
TjiDafdsfli  and  Baccuini  from  the  Dcpsctia  cabinet,  while  in 


the  course  of  18S4  a  Conservative,  Signor  Btancherf,  was  elected 

to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamhor,  and  another  Conservative, 
General  Ricotti,  appointed  t^)  the  W  ar  Office.  Though  Depretis, 
at  the  end  of  his  life  in  1887,  showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the 
confusion  thus  created,  he  bad  established  a  parliamentaiy 
system  destined  lugOjf  to  MerfBaa  and  vitiate  tin  potttfcil  life 
of  Italy. 

Contcmpotaneoosly  wUb  the  ^rtcfaihadca  of  hooie  and  foreign 
poBqr  UBder  the  Left  theie  gnev  up  in  Italy  a  marked  tendoiqr 
towaidseatonlal  enterprise.  Thetendency  itself  dated  . . 

from  1869,  when  a  congress  of  the  Italian  chambers  of 
commerce  at  Genoa  had  urged  the  Lanu  cabinet  to 
establish  a  commercial  dei)6t  on  the  Re<l  Sea.  On  the  iitb  of 
March  1870 an  Italian  shipper,  .Signer  Rubatlino,  had  bought  the 
bay  (jf  Assab,  with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Darmakich,  from 
iichcnui,attitanof  Rahciu,  for  £1880,  the  funds  beii^  fuinfaibed 
by  thefMcmmcnt.  The  Egyptian  gavcnment  being  nnwinbif 
t«  lacSognlse  the  aovereignty  of  Bchcran  over  Assab  or  his  right 
to  sdl  territory  to  a  foreign  power,  Viscontl-Venosta  thought  it 
opportune  not  then  to  occupy  As^ah  further  step  was  taken 

until,  at  the  end  of  1S79,  Rubattino  prepared  to  establish  a 
commenial  station  al  Assab.  The  British  government  made 
inquiry  as  to  his  intentions,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  >88o 
received  a  formal  undertaking  from  Cairoli  that  Assab  wodd 
never  be  forUficd  nor  be  made  a  military  establishment.  Mean- 
while (Janoaty  itSe)  atoRa  and  materials  wtlanded,  aod  Assab 
was  permanently  oocapied.  Ed^Matt  OMnths  later  a  party  of 
ItaUan  sailors  and  exptorers  under  Lieutenant  Biglieri  and 
Signer  Giulietti  were  massacred  in  Egyptian  tr  rntory.  Egypt, 
however,  refused  to  make  thorough  iiKniiry  into  the  massacre, 
and  w  as  only  prevented  Irom  u<  cupyiiig  Rahcita  and  coming  into 
conllict  with  Italy  by  the  good  ofikcs  of  Lord  (iranvillc,  who 
dissuaded  the  Egyptian  government  from  enforcing  its  sove> 
rcignty.  On  the  30th  of  September  1881  Bcbenn  fonnaI|f 
accepted  Italian  pntcction,  and  in  the  following  Pdniury  an 
Angio-Ilaliaa  nawuMion  catabUdicd  the  ItaUan  title  to  Asaab 
on  oowfitien  that  Italy  should  fennall5r  recognise  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte  and  of  the  khcdivc  o\(  r  the  ko!  Sea  coast,  and 
should  prevent  the  transport  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
through  the  territory  of  As^aU  This  convention  was  never 
recognized  by  the  Porte  nor  by  the  Egyptian  government.  A 
month  blcr(icith  March  1S82)  Rubattino  madcover  his  establish- 
ment to  the  Italian  govemment,  and  on  the  lath  of  June  the 
Chamber  adopted  a  bill  coBStltutiag  Aaab  an  Itafiaaoown 
cohwy. 

WIthh  four  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  thb  bill  the  bombardment 

of  A!r\anilria  by  the  Briti-.h  lli  ct  fiith  JiJy  ifiS;)  opcMd  aS 
e.'a  J  IS  lined  profoundly  to  .ilTcc  t  1  he  1  "hsni.i  i  pnsil  ion  of 
h-ily.  The  revolt  of  Arabi  Tailia  ( Si pirinliei  iSSi) 
had  led  to  the  meeting  of  an  ambassadorial  conference 
at  Constantinople,  promoted  by  Mancini,  Italian 
minister  for  foreign  aliaiis,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  Eunpcaa 
interventfon  in  Egypt  and  the  permanent  eslaUfahment  of  an 
Anglo-French  condoniniuaito  the  detriment  of  Italian  influence. 
At  the  opening  of  the  conference  (33rd  June  iSSi)  Italy  secured 
the  signature  of  a  self-denying  protocol  whereby  .tH  the  great 
powers  undertook  to  avoiil  isolated  action;  but  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  crisis  in  Kgypt.  and  the  refusal  of  France  to  co- 
operate with  Clreat  Britain  in  the  restoration  of  order,  necessitated 
vigorous  action  by  the  latter  alone.  In  view  of  the  French 
refusal.  Lord  Granville  on  the  37th  of  July  invited  Ita^  to  joia 
in  restoring  order  in  Egypt}  but  Mandnl  and  De^etis,  in 
apite  of  the  efforts  of  Crispi,  then  in  London,  declined  the 
offer.  Financial  considerations,  lack  of  proper  transports  for  an 
expetiitionary  corps,  fear  of  displeasing  France,  dislike  of  a 
"  policy  of  adventure,"  misplaced  deference  towards  the  ambassa- 
dorial conference  in  Con>tanliiu>pk',  and  unwillingness  to  thwart 
the  current  of  Italian  senliment  in  favour  of  the  £g>pliaA 
"  nationalists,"  were  the  chief  motives  of  the  Italian  refusal, 
yrhich  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  estiangiag  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  Angfo-ItaUaa  idatfama,  however,  lagaincd  thdr  normal 
cordiality  two' yearn  hter,  and  lound  eipiei^on  in  tlie  anppoit 
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lent  by  Italy  to  the  British  proposal  at  the  London  conference  on 
the  Lpyptian  question  July  1S84).  About  the  sjmc  time 
Mjncini  was  informed  by  the  Italian  agent  in  Cairo  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  well  disposed  towards  an  extension  of  Italian 
iaStioiiceoDtbtRadSMOout.  HAViiigsatUMledLiiMrdGnavilk, 
MftBcU  ncdvid  tmotmn§eamit  t»  saiie  BaM  and  Mmmm, 
in  view  of  the  prajected  mtrictton  of  tbe  Egyptian  aom  of 
military  occapatioa  oofneqiient  on  the  Mahdist  rising  in  tbe 
Sudan.  Lord  GranvlOe  further  inquired  whether  Italy  would 
co-operate  in  pacifying  the  Sudan,  and  received  an  affirmative 
reply.  Italian  action  w.i-,  h.i^tciied  by  news  that,  in  December 
1884,  an  cxpiortng  party  under  Signer  Bianchl,  royal  com- 
rfor  Asub,  had  been  massacred  in  the  Auasa  (Danakil) 
/,  an  amt  whidi  aroused  in  Italy  a  deaii«  to  pvniih  the 
asnsiRS  and  to  obtain  ntbfkctiMi  for  the  Mill  mip«inlslMd 
massacre  of  Signor  Giulietti  and  his  companions.  Partly  to 
satisfy  public  opiiuon,  partly  in  order  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
di?.|x)^ition  of  the  British  government,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
remedying  the  error  committed  in  188?  by  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  the  Italian  government  in  January 
tSiS  despatched  .m  expedition  under  Admiral  Caimi  and  Colonel 
Salctta  to  occupy  Maatwa  and  Bcilul.  The  occupation,  effected 
00  the  stli  of  Februaiy,  arna  accdcxaled  bgr  fear  lot  Ita^  vigbt 
ba  foicMdkd  bjr  Fianca  oc  Rmabf  botli  of  wMdi  ituwara  were 
aapected  of  dctiring  to  ertaUbh  thennelvet  firmly  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  News  of  the 
occupation  reached  Europe  simultaneously  with  the  lidirn';  of  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  an  event  which  diMippointc<l  Italian  hopes  of 
miliary  co-operation  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Sudan.  The 
resignation  of  the  Gladslone-Gnuiville  cabinet  further  precluded 
tlie  prajectcd  Italian  occupation  of  Suakin,  and  tha  ItaHaaa, 
wisely  refraining  from  an  independent  attempt  to  CHCeottr 
KaiHla.  dm  bedcged  by  tiie  MahiSita,  bent  their  cfbna  to  tbe 
increase  of  tlieir  cone  of  occupation  around  Massawa.  The  ex- 
ten«on  of  the  Italian  sone  excited  the  suspicions  of  John,  negus 
of  Abys^iinia,  who^c  apprehensiojjs  were  ,T;siduoii  =  Iy  (..nur  icd 
by  Alula,  ras  of  Tigrc,  and  by  French  and  Greek  .t  mlun  rs. 
Measures,  apparently  !-'.uct:-^ful.  were  taken  to  rea'ilire  the  ncRus, 
but  shortly  afterwards  protection  ino[ij«)riunely  accorded  by 
Italy  to  enemies  of  Ras  Alula,  induced  the  .^byssinians  to  enter 
apoD  hoatilities.  In  January  1886  Ras  Alula  raided  tbe  vilUgc  of 
Wa,  to  tbe  west  of  Zuia,  but  ttmaids  the  end  of  the  year  (33rd 
November)  Wa  «aa  occiukd  by  the  bicgular  titoopi  of  General 
Cent,  who  bad  snpeneded  Colonel  Salettaat  Massawa.  Ani^rred 
by  tbis  step,  R.is  AIuI.1  took  prisoners  the  menihem  of  .in  Itnliiin 
exploring  party  commandc<l  by  Count  S.^limbcni,  and  hcl<l  them 
as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Wa.  General  Gene  nevertheless 
reinforced  Wa  and  pushed  forward  a  detachment  to  Saati.  On 
the  15th  of  January  1887  Ras  Alula  attaciccd  Saati,  but  was 
repulacd  with  loss.  On  the  following  day,  howTver,  the  Ab}'V 
aimma  ancceeded  in  surprising,  near  the  villasc  of  DogaK,  an 
Italian  foice  of  s*4  officers  and  mm  imdcr  Colonel  De  Ciistoforis, 
who  weie  convoying  provisions  to  the  garrison  of  Saati. 
J^lJjJJI^  Tbe  Abyssinia ns,  jo.ooo  strong,  speedily  overn  helrned 
the  small  Italian  force,  which,  after  exhausting  its 
ammunition,  was  destroyed  where  it  stood.  One  man  only 
escaped.  Four  hundred  and  seven  men  and  twenty-three  officers 
were  killed  outriglu ,  un  I  one  officer  and  eighty-one  men  wounded. 
Dead  and  wounded  alike  were  horribly  mutilated  by  order  of 
Alula.  Fearing  a  new  attack,  General  Ceni  withdrew  his  forces 
from  SaMi,  Wa  and  Aiafali;  but  the  lonea  of  tbe  Ahyariniana 
•t  Saatf  and  Dogall  had  been  ao  beavy  aa  lo  dlmade  Ahih  from 
further  hostilities. 

In  Italy  the  di  aster  of  Dogali  produced  eonslrrnation,  and 
,  the  fall  of  the  Dcprctis  Robilant  ccibinet.  The  Chamber, 
eager  for  revenge,  voted  a  credit  of  £joo,ooo.  and 
sanctioned  the  despatch  of  reinforcements.  Mean- 
wbile  Signer  Crispl,  who.  though  avene  from  colonial  adventure, 
desired  to  vindicate  Italian  honour,  entered  the  Depretis  eaUaet 
aa  minister  of  the  interior,  and  obtdned  from  parliament  a  new 
cradH  of  £8oo,ooOb  In  November  1887  a  strong  expedition  onder 
Caasial  di  San  Maiaaaa  laiaed  the  stiaagtb  «f  tbe  llamaaia 


garrison  to  nearly  jo.ooo  men.  The  British  government, 
desirous  of  preventing  an  I lalo- Abyssinian  conflict,  uhich  could 
but  strengthen  the  position  of  tJte  Mabdists,  despatched  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir)  Gerald  Fsital  liom  Massawa  on  the  19th  of 
October  lomwUata  with  tbe  BSjM.  ThamhsienprsfvsdfnUksB. 
Portal  letwrnad  to  Maasaaw  on  tbe  asib  of  Dec«nber  Mft  and 
warned  tbe  Italians  that  John  was  pitpariag  to  attack  tbm  U 
tbe  following  spring  with  an  army  of  loo.ooo  men.  On  tbe  t8tb 
of  March  1888  the  negus  indeed  descended  from  the  Abyssinian 
high  plateau  in  the  direction  of  Saati, but  findingthe  Italian  posi- 
tion too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assatdt,  temporized  and  opened 
negotiations  for  peace.  His  tactics  failed  to  entice  the  ItaliaaB 
from  their  position,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  sickness  among  Us 
nwnoompeUcdJohnlowitbdmwtbeAbyssiniaaaxmy.  TbeaepM 
neat  marched  against  KtwML,  hlag  of  Shoa*  whose  neutrality 
Italy  had  porcbiaed  with  foeo  ReaslBCtoii  lUlcsand  a  supply  of 
ammunition,  but  found  him  with  80,000  men  too  strongly  en- 
trenched to  be  successfully  attacked.  Tidings  of  a  new  Mahdist 
incursion  into  Abyssinian  territory  reaching  the  negus  induced 
him  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  his  quarr<l  with  Meneiek  until 
the  dervishes  had  been  chastised.  Marching  towards  the  Blue 
Nile,  he  joined  battle  with  the  MahdbU,  bOt  Pm  tfie  toth  of 
March  1889  was  killed,  in  the  hour  of  vktoiy, 
His  death  gave  ifse  to  an  Afayssfaiba  war  of  t 
Mangashi,  nattiral  son  of  John,  and  Meneiek,  grandson  of  the 
Ncgiu  Sella-SelUssij.  Meneiek,  by  means  of  Count  AntoneUi. 
resident  in  the  Shoa  country,  requcste!  Iiily  to  cxerutr  a 
diversion  in  his  favour  by  occupying  .Asmara  and  other  points  on 
the  high  plateau.  Antonelli  profiled  by  the  situation  lo  obtain 
Mcnclck's  signature  to  a  treaty  fixing  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian 
colony  and  defining  Italo-Abyssinian  relations.  The  treaty, 
sifnedat  UcdaWon  the  tndof  May  i899.arranted  for 
rcgtdar  tatcNoorse  between  Ita^  and  Abymtaila  and  [^^^ 


paint 


conceded  to  Italy  a  portion  of  the  1^  phtaM,  vttb 

the  positkms  of  Halai,  SaganeitI  and  Asmait.  Tbe 

of  the  treaty,  however,  lay  in  clause  17:— 

"  His  Majesty  the  king  of  kings  of  Ethiopia  (onttnh  to  make  use 
of  the  government  of  Hi«  MajcMy  tbe  king  of  Italy  for  the  tnalmsnt 
of  all  questions  concerning  other  powers  and  governments." 

Upon  this  clause  Italy  founded  her  claim  to  a  protectorate  over 
Abyssinia,  lo  September  1889  the  treaty  of  UccialU  was  mti&ed 
in  Italy  by  Meneiek'^  lieutenant,  the  Ras  Makonnen.  Makonnen 
further  concluded  with  tlie  Italian  premier,  Crispl,  a  comvcMdott 
whereby  Italy  recognised  Menelelt  aa  emperor  of  Cthtopbk, 
Meneiek  recognized  the  Italian  colony,  and  arranged  for  a  special 
halo- .Abyssinian  currency  and  for  a  loan.  On  the  nth  of  October 
Italy  communicated  arti  lc  17  of  the  treaty  of  UccialU  to  the 
European  powers,  interpreting  it  as  a  valid  title  to  an  Italian 
protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  Russia  alone  neglected  to  take  note 
of  the  communication,  and  persisted  in  the  hostile  attitude  she 
had  assumed  at  the  moment  of  the  occupatbn  of  Massawa. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  mint  ooined  thaleia  bearing  tbe  portrait 
of  King  Humbert,  with  an  faisaiptlen  referring  to  tbe  Italian 
protrrtorate,  and  on  the  tst  of  January  iSpo  a  roysl  decree  con- 
ferred upon  the  colony  the  name  of  "  Eritrea." 

In  the  colony  itself  General  Baldissera,  who  had  replaced 
General  Salctta,  delayed  the  movement  against  Mangashi 
desired  by  Meneiek.  The  Italian  general  would  have 
preferred  to  wait  until  his  intervention  was  requested 
by  both  preteadivs  to  the  Abyssinian  throne.  Pressed  j^^rvL^ 
Iqr  tbe  boaaa  fovemment,  he,  however,  iaatmcted  a 
nsttve  ally  to  occupy  the  important  posltioBa  of  Kcffsn  and 
Asmari.  and  prepared  himself  to  take  the  offensive  againit 
Mangasha  and  Ras  Alula.  The  latter  retreated  south  of  the 
river  Mareb,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  cis-Mareb  territory,  includ- 
ing the  provinces  of  Hamasen,  Agameh,  Serai  and  Okulc  Kusai, 
in  Italian  hands.  General  Orero,  successor  of  Baldissera,  pushed 
offensive  action  more  vigorously,  and  on  the  »6lh  of  January 
i8qo  entered  Adowa,  a  city  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
Mareb— an  bnprudent  atcp  aincb  aroused  Menelek's  suspicions, 
and  bad  hurriedly  to  be  retraced.  Mangashi,  scetog  further 
rcriauaca  10  ba  ladMt  aabadtiad  l»  Maodck,  «Fbo  at  tbe  esd 
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cf  Frimaiy  miiad  at  MakalM  the  addttiond  coBventiMi  to 
the  treaty  of  UcdalU,  but  refused  to  recocniw  the  luUan  occupa- 
tioa  of  the  Mareb.  The  negus,  however,  conformed  to  ankle 

17  of  the  trcj(y  of  l'cd\iUi  hy  requesting  Italy  to  represent 
Abyssinia  al  the  iSiusscls  anii  s,lavery  conference,  an  act  which 
slfcngi  hi  Ticil  Il.ilian  illusions  as  to  Mcnclek's  rcadine&s  to  submit 
to  their  protectorate.  Menclclc  bad  previously  notified  the  chief 
European  powtnof  bis  coronatioo  at  Entotto  (14th  December 
t8B«),  but  Gennany  and  Great  Britaio  laplied  that  such  wHtfica- 
liOB  riwold  have  been  made  thiough  the  Itatian  govcrninciil. 
Gennany,  nmreover,  wounded  Menelek's  pride  by  employing 
merely  the  title  of  "  highness."  The  negus  took  advantage  of 
the  incident  lo  protest  against  the  Italian  text  of  article  17, 
and  to  contend  that  the  Amhuric  text  contained  no  equivaleiii 
for  the  word  "consent,  "  but  merely  stipulated  that  Abyssinia 
"  miffU  "  make  use  of  Italy  in  bcr  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
On  the  aSih  oi  October  iAqo  Count  AatoncUi,  oegotiator  ol  tlie 
tmty,  waft  dcapatcbed  to  aettk  the  cootraviengrt  but  en  arriving 
at  MS*  Ababa,  the  new  leddcnce  of  tbe  negus,  ioaad  agNemeot 
impossible  either  with  regard  to  the  frontier  or  the  protectorate 
On  the  loth  of  April  iSqi,  Mcneiek  communicated  to  the  powers 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  Italian  frontier,  and  annoi.nciJ 
his  intention  of  re  establishing  the  ancient  iHjunJafies  of  Lthiupia 
as  far  as  kbarluni  to  the  norlh-wtst  and  \  icturia  Nyaiua  10  the 
loutb.  Meanwhile  the  marquis  de  Kudini,  who  had  succeeded 
Ccispl  aa  Italian  pcenicr,  bad  authorized  the  abantlonmcnt  of 
nrtide  17  even  before  he  bad  heard  of  tbe  failure  oi  Antonelli's 
negeUatiena.  Rudini  was  glad  to  leave  tbe  whole  dispute  in 
abeyanra  and  to  nuke  with  the  local  a»,  or  cbieftainsi  of  the 
high  plateau  an  arrangement  securing  for  Italy  the  ds-Mareb 
provinces  of  Scrac  and  Okiilc  Kusai  under  the  rule  of  an  alljcd 
native  chiti  named  Bath  Agos,  Rudini,  however,  was  able 
lo  concluile  tv,o  protocols  with  Great  Britain  (March  and  April 
1891)  whereby  the  British  government  definitely  recognized 
Abyssinia  as  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  return  for 
an  Italian  recognilion  of  British  rights  in  the  Upper  Nile. 

Tbe  period  ittT^tSgo  was  marked  in  Italy  by  great  political 
activity.   Hie  entiy  of  Ccispi  into  the  Deprctis  tabioet  as 
minister  of  tlie  interior  (4th  April  1SS7)  introduced 
c'rilpi  ''"^  government  an  element  of  vigour  which  had 

(Matt.  l''"?  bten  lacking.  Though  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
Crispi  [HK^ie>-i.I  ,in  activity,  a  rapidity  of  decision 
and  an  energy  in  excfuiiun  with  which  none  of  his  contemporaries 
could  vie  Within  four  months  the  death  of  Deprctis  {igih 
July  1887)  opened  for  Crispi  the  way  to  the  premiership.  Besides 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  retaining 
the  miabtiy  of  the  interior,  Criapi  took  over  tbe  portfolio  <rf 
loifigB  nftauB  which  Depmia  iiad  lield  since  the  rc^nation  of 
Count  di  RebBant.  One  of  tbe  first  questions  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  was  that  of  conciliation  between  Italy  and  the 
Vatican.  At  the  end  of  May  the  pope,  in  an  allocution  to  the 
cardinals,  had  spoken  of  Italy  in  terms  of  unusual  Cordiality, 
and  had  expressed  a  tti-,h  for  (>eacc*.  A  few  days  later  Signer 
Boofibi,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Law  oi  Cuarauices,  published 
in  the  Niuna  AnIoloEia  a  plea  for  reconciliation  on  the  basis  oi 
•a  aBNndmcnt  to  tbe  Law  of  Cuaiaittces  and  recognition  by 
tbe  pope  of  the  ItaliaD  title  to  Rome.  Thechief  bcidentof  the 
novenwnt  towards  conciliation  consisted,  however,  in  tbe 
pubKcalion  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  ConcUiatiotu  by  Father 
Tosti.  a  clobc  friend  and  Confidant  of  tJie  pope,  extolling  the 
advantages  uf  pcue  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal  Tosti's 
et  was  known  to  represent  papal  ideas,  and  Tosli  himself 
was  pcnona  grata  to  the  Italian  government.  Recon- 
ciliation seemed  within  sight  when  suddenly  Tosti's 
pamphlet  was  pUoed  00  the  Index,  osteuibly  on 
account  of  a  pbraae,  "The  whole  of  Italy  catered 
Rome  by  tbe  breach  ol  Porta  Pia;  the  king  cannot  restore 
Rome  to  tbe  pope,  since  Rome  belongs  to  the  Italian  people  " 
On  the  4lh  of  June  tin  o:)n  iat  \'atimn  organ,  the  Oacridtort 
Romano,  published  a  It  Iter  ArilUn  by  To^li  lo  the  pope  condition- 
ally rclrattiiig  ihr  \  icws  expressed  in  the  pamphlet.  The  letter 
tuul  been  written  al  the  pope's  request,  on  the  unduslanding 


that  it  afaouM  not  be  pvUbhed.  On  the  1  ;th  of  June  the  poi>e 

addressed  lo  Cardinal  R.im|-H-i|la  del  Tiihl.iro,  set  r.  tary  of  stau-, 
a  letter  reiterating  in  unuimpionusing  terms  the  pap.^1  cl.iii:i  to 
the  temporal  [xjwcr,  and  at  the  end  of  July  Cardinal  RampulU 
reformulated  the  same  claim  in  a  circular  to  the  papal  nuncios 
abroad.  Tbe  dream  of  conciliation  was  at  an  end,  but  the  Tosti 
incident  had  served  once  more  lo  illustrate  the  true  poeitioa  of 
the  Vatican  in  regard  to  Italy.  It  became  clear  that  neither  tbe 
iofluenoe  of  the  tegular  deqy,  of  which  tbe  Society  of  Jeaus 
is  the  moat  powerful  embodiment,  nor  that  of  fore^  clerical 
parties,  which  largely  control  the  Peter's  Pence  fund,  would 
ever  permit  renunciation  of  the  papal  claim  to  temporal  power. 
France,  and  the  French  Catholics  cspeci.dly,  feared  lest  concilia* 
tion  should  diminish  the  reliance  oi  the  \  atiiun  upon  rcma 
France,  and  consequently  French  hold  over  the  o/i»» 
Natican.  The  Vatican,  for  its  part,  felt  its  claim  to  U*""""  „ 
temporal  power  to  be  too  valuable  a  pecuniary  asset 
and  too  efficadoua  an  iostiument  of  church  discipline  lightly 
to  be  thrown  away.  The  legend  of  aa  "imprisoned  pope," 
subject  to  every  whim  of  bis  gaolers,  had  never  failed  to  arouse 
ific  pity  and  loosen  the  purse-strings  of  the  faithful;  dangerous 
ir-ncators  and  would-be  reformers  within  the  churcli  could  be 
compelled  tO  bow  before  the  symbol  of  the  temporal  power,  .itid 
tlicir  spirit  of  submission  tested  by  their  readiness  to  forgo 
the  realization  of  their  aims  until  the  head  of  the  church  should 
be  restored  to  his  rightful  domain.  More  important  than  all 
was  tbe  interest  of  the  Roman  curia,  composed  almost  cxduaively 
of  Italiana,  to  rciahi  hi  iu  own  handa  um  choice  of  the  poniiff 
Md  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Italian  element  and 
the  Italian  spirit  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Conciliatioa 
with  Ila!y  uocld  tx|"^;,e  the  pupe  and  his  liali.Tn  (H'.oiHiif^c  to 
suipiiion  li!  ijLir.j;;  ui..ii.ly  subject  lo  Italian  political  inlluente— ' 
of  b<  ing,  in  a  word,  more  Italian  than  CaihoUc.  Such  a  SU5puu>n 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  movcmcnl  in  favour  oi  tbe  inter- 
nationalization of  the  curia  and  of  the  papacy.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  danger  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  refuse  all  com- 
promise, and,  by  perpetual  rStctation  of  a  claim  iocompntible 
with  Italian  territorial  unity,  to  prove  to  the  cbudi  at  laige 
that  the  pope  and  the  curia  were  more  Catholic  than  Italian. 
Such  rigidity  of  principle  need  net  be  (.\iriiJuJ  to  the  at'.iirs 
ol  everyday  contact  between  tlic  \aluaii  and  the  Italian 
authorities,  with  regard  to  which,  indeed,  a  tacit  mi'Jus  ti-niidi 
was  easily  attainable.  Italy,  for  her  part,  couid  not  go  back 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  Roorgimento  by  restoring  Rome 
or  any  portion  of  Italian  territory  to  the  pope>  She  bad  hoped 
by  concilutioo  to  arrive  al  an  understanding  which  should  have 
ranged  the  church  among  ihe  conservative  and  not  among  the 
disruptive  forces  of  the  country,  but  she  was  keenly  aesirou'S 
lo  retain  the  papacy  as  a  prepooderatingly  Italian  institution, 
and  was  ready  to  make  whatever  formal  comessions  might  have 
appeared  necessary  to  reassure  foreign  Catholics  concerning  tlie 
reality  of  the  (xipe's  spiritual  independence.  The  failure  of  the 
conciliation  movement  left  profound  irritation  between  Vatican 
and  Quirinal,  an  irritation  which,  on  the  Vatican  side,  found 
expression  in  vivacious  protests  and  in  threats  of  leaving  Rome, 
and,  00  the  lulian  side,  in  the  deptnitioo  of  tbe  syndic  of 
Rome  for  having  visited  the  cardinal-vicar.  in  (he  anti-clerical 
provisions  of  the  new  penal  code,  and  in  the  inauguration  (gth 
June  1880)  of  a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno  on  the  very  site 
of  his  martyrdom. 

The  internal  situation  inherited  by  Crispi  from  Deprctis  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  Extrav.iganl  expenditure  on  railways 
and  pubUc  works,  loose  administration  of  finance,  the  cost  of 
colonial  enterprise,  the  growing  demands  for  the  army  and 
navy,  the  impending  tarifl  war  with  France,  and  the  over* 
apeculatiaa  b  building  and  m  faidttsttial  ventures,  which  had 
absorbed  aB  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  had  combined 
to  produce  a  stale  of  affairs  calling  for  firm  and  radical  treatment 
Crispi,  burJLntd  by  the  premiership  and  by  the  two  most 
important  porllulius  in  the  cabinet,  was.  however,  unable  to 
exercise  efficient  control  over  all  departments  of  state  Neverthe- 
less bis  adfflioistralion  was  by  no  means  uniruiliul.  Zanardelli, 
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minister  of  justice,  s^curcii  in  June  1888  the  aflopiinn  of  a  new  ] 
penal  code,  state  surviil!  <■  ".li  extended  to  the  cffe  /"ir",  ' 
or  charitable  institutions,  municipal  franchise  was  rciormctl 
by  granting  what  was  practically  manhood  suffrage  with 
midential  qralificatkm,  prawisioii  bdng  made  for  ninerhy 
itprcsentatim;  and  tkt  ccntnl  tUt«  administration  ma 
fcfoniMd  by  •  ba  Miig  th*  ■nmlw' ami  AiMti^ 
ministries.  Tbc  mafiagemait  of  ftmtice  «■•  acartely  utfsfactory. 
for  ttioiiph  Giolitti,  who  had  succeeded  MaRliani  and  Pcrazri 
at  the  treasur)',  suppressetl  the  formvr's  illa4<iry  "  [»  i,,ion  fund," 
he  lacked  the  tibrc  necessary  to  deal  with  thr  enormous  deficit 
of  nearly  £io,ooo.oco  in  188A-1S89,  the  existence  of  which  both 
Peraazi  and  he  had  recognized.  The  most  successful  feature 
of  Criapi'a  terra  of  office  ma  bis  strict  maintenance  of  order  and 
tb*  nppWariMi  of  ftwUcai  and  Incdcatist  agitation  So 
vifOiMi  was  bb  Intlimnl  of  IncdemiMi  thit  be  dinnteied 
«ftho«t  mmtng  hh  coHeagw  Seismit  Doda,  ndnlster  of  finance, 
for  having  failed  to  protect  .-icAinst  Irredentist  spec rhcs  del ivcfcd 
in  his  presence  at  I'dine.  Firnincis  such  as  this  seturetl  ior  him 
the  support  of  all  constitutional  elements,  and  after  three  years' 
premiership  his  position  was  infinitely  stronger  than  at  the 
MitKt.  The  general  election  of  1800  gave  t  he  cabinet  an  afanqst 
wnrfridy  najority,  compifsing  four-6fths  of  the  Chamber.  A 
kaglby  teim  of  oAce  seemed  to  be  opening  out  before  Mm  wbcn. 
OB  Ibe  JIM  of  January  i8qi  .  Cfiipi,  apeakiflf  ia  a  debate  upon 
aa  imimportani  bill,  angrily  rrboked  the  Rigbi  for  ht  noisy 
interruptions  The  rchuke  infuriated  the  Conservative  deputies, 
who,  protesting  aRainsi  Crispi's  words  in  the  name  of  the  "  sacred 
memories"  of  their  party,  precipitated  a  di^ivion  and  placed 
the  cabinet  in  a  minomy  The  incident,  whether  due  10  chance 
or  guile,  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Cnspi  A  few  days 
later  he  was  succeeded  in  the  premienhlp  by  tbe  marqwia  di 
Rudini.  leader  of  the  Right,  who  lomwd  a  coalition  cabinet  iritb 
Nieolcra  and  a  part  of  the  LefL 

The  andden  fall  of  Crispi  mought  a  great  change  In  tbe 
character  of  Italian  relations  with  foreign  powers  His  policy 
had  been  characterized  by  extreme  cordiality  towards 
Austria  and  Germany .  by  a  close  understanding  with 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Mediterranean  quest  tons,  and  by  an 
apparent  animosity  towards  France,  which  at  one  moment  | 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  w«.  Shortly  be/ore  the  fall  of  the 
Depretis-Robilant  cabinet  Count  Robttant  had  announced  the 
tatanlion  of  JtaJ|y  to  deaounce  tbe  commctcbd  treatica  tiriib 
France  and  Atistria,  which  WNdd  lapse  cn  the  siat  of  December 
1887,  and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  negotiate  new  ticMies 
On  the  J4th  of  June  1887,  in  view  of  a  possible  rupture  of  com- 
mercial rilalions  with  France,  the  Deprctis-Crispi  cabinet 
introduced  a  new  general  tariff.  The  prohal>d(ty  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  Franco  ltalinn  ireaiy  was  small,  Uith  on  account 
of  the  protedionist  spirit  of  France  and  of  French  resentment 
at  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  but  even  such  slight  proba- 
bility vaaisbcd  after  a  visit  paid  to  Bismarck  by  Cri^M  (October 
1M9)  within  Ibiee  month*  of  Ids  appointment  to  the  pvcmienhip. 
Cif^pi  entertained  no  a  priori  anioKMiiy  towards  France.  b«t  waa 
strongly  convinced  that  Italy  must  emancipate  herself  from  the 
position  of  political  defM-ndcni  c  on  her  powerful  ncighfx)ur 
which  had  viti.Tled  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ixft.  So  far  was  he 
from  desiring  a  rupture  with  France,  that  he  had  sutwrdinated 
acceptance  of  the  ponlulto  of  the  interior  in  the  Depretis  cabinet 
to  an  assurance  that  the  triple  alliance  contained  no  provision 
for  offensive  warfare.  But  bis  ostcntatloui  visit  to  Friedricharuh, 
and  a  sabaeqvent  speech  at  Tarbi,  fai  wliicl^  while  professing 
aenliments  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  France,  he  eulogized 
tlie  personality  of  Bismarck,  aroused  against  him  a  hostility 
on  the  part  of  tbe  French  aIiIiIi  he  w  is  never  jlterwards  able 
to  allay.  France  was  equally  careless  of  Italian  susceptibilities, 
and  in  April  iS83  Col  k-t  made  a  futile  but  irritating  attempt 
to  enforce  at  Maasawa  tbe  Ottoman  rtgime  of  the  capitulations 
in  regard  to  non-ItaBan  residents.  In  such  circumstances  tbe 
negotiations  for  the  new  commerrial  irealy  could  but  fail,  and 
though  the  old  treaty  was  prolonged  by  special  arrangement 
fv  two  inoiithB,  difNanttaJ  tarifis  wm  p«t  in  fevM  OB  both  aidM 


]  of  the  frontier  on  the  joih  of  February  188A.  The  value  of 
1  French  exports  into  Italy  <i>rrei-.cd  immediately  by  one  half, 
while  Italian  exports  to  France  decreased  by  nearly  two-thirds. 
At  the  end  of  1889  Crispi  abolished  the  diflercntial  duties  against 
French  infMrts  and  relumed  to  tbe  general  Italian  tariff,  but 
France  dcdined  to  follow  bis  lead  and  maintained  her  pnbiUlKre 
dues.  MMkBuUe  tbe  ontliuiianit  wcsptiPB  aceonled  to  Ibe 
young  German  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  hit  vbit  to  Rome  in 

October  18SS,  and  the  cordiality  shown  Inwnrds  Kir.R  Humbert 
and  Crispi  at  Herhn  m  May  iRSg,  int  rea^cd  I  hr  Irn-  nn  of  Franeit- 
Italian  relations,  nor  was  it  until  alter  llie  I, ill  of  I'nnce 
Bismarck  in  March  iSgothat  Crispi  adopted  tow  .i<K  1  he  Republic 
a  more  friendly  attitude  by  sending  an  Italian  sq'.  tdron  to  salute 
President  CaiHOt  at  Toulon,  The  chief  advantage  derived 
by  Italy  from  Ciiqii%  fbraign  policy  was  the  increase  of  con- 
fidence ia  bar  govenuwent  on  tba  part  of  her  alli<-s  and  of  Great 
Britam.  On  Hie  occaahw  of  tbe  faicfdent  raised  by  Goblet  with 
regard  to  Ma.s5awa.  Bismarck  made  it  clear  to  I  ranee  that,  in 
case  of  complications,  Italy  wouM  not  stand  alone,  and  when 
in  February  1S88  .1  strong  Fiench  tle-\t  appeared  to  menace 
the  Italian  coast,  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  demon- 
strated its  readiness  to  support  Italian  naval  dispositions. 
Moreover,  under  Crispi's  hand  Italy  awoke  from  tbe  apathy 
of  former  years  aad  gained  coBScfctusoem  of  her  place  in  tbe 
world.  Tbe  OBafict  witb  FiaMe,  the  oparatioas  hi  Eritrea, 
the  vigonKH  biterpretaiiim  of  tbe  triple  alliance,  the  qoestlooa 
of  Morocco  and  Bulgaria,  were  all  used  by  him  as  means  to 
stimulate  national  sentiment  Wiih  the  insiintt  of  a  true 
statesman,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  p<  ^  [ile,  disincd  their  need  fur 
prestige,  and  their  preference  for  a  government  heavy-handed 
rather  than  lax.  How  great  had  been  Crispi's  power  was  seen 
by  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  Rudini  cabtnei  which  succeeded 
him  In  February  1891.  Crispi's  so-called  "  megalomania  "  gave 
plaee  to  urtreiicfaaient  in  liome  aSain  and  to  a  deferential 
attitude  lewards  all  foreign  powers  Itie  premiership  s,t^ 
of  Rudini  was  hailed  by  the  Radical  leader,  Cavallotti,  «—twlW 
.IS  a  pledge  of  the  non-rrncwal  of  the  triple  alliance,  'j^^j^^ 
against  which  the  Radicals  In-gana  voeiferouscampaign 
Their  tactics,  however,  produced  a  contrary  efled.  for  Kudini, 
I  accepting  proposals  from  Berlin,  renewed  the  alliance  in  June 
i8gt  for  a  (Kiriod  of  twelve  years  Ncmc  of  Rudini's  public 
utterances  justify  the  supposition  that  he  aaaomed  oflice  with  the 
intention  o(  Allowing  the  ailiaace  to  lapse  on  its  expiry  in  May 
189*:  indeed,  he  fianUy  dccbncd  it  to  form  tbeboaiaot  hii 
foreign  policy.  The  at  t  itude  of  several  of  hb  cotleaguci  waa  more 
equivocal,  but  though  they  coquetted  with  French  financien 
in  the  hi  [<•  of  oh'.ii.-iing  the  sup[x>ri  of  the  Paris  Bourse  for 
Italian  seeuntie?.,  the  precipitate  renewal  of  the  alliance dest royed 
all  probability  of  a  close  understanding  with  France,  The  <lesite 
of  Kudii.i  to  live  on  the  best  f>ossiblc  terms  with  ail  powers  was 
further  evinced  in  the  course  of  a  visit  pabl  tO  MOBtt  by  M.  dO 

Gicrs  in  Oaober  1891,  when  the  Russian  stataaman  tMS  apprised 
of  the  catwdy  defensive  nature  of  Italian  cngagrmenis  under 

the  triple  alliance.  At  thq  same  time  he  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  negotiations  begun  by  Crispi  for  the  renewal  of 
commerdal  treaties  with  Au.lria  and  (lerrnany  upon  terms 
which  to  some  extent  compensated  Italy  for  the  reduction  of 
her  commerce  with  France,  and  condudetl  with  Great  Bnt.nn 
convcnlioas  fut  the  delimitation  of  British  and  Italian  ^)hcres 
of  inflncnoe  in  north-east  Africa.  In  home  affairs  bis  ad  minis!  ra- 
tion waa  weak  and  vacillating,  nor  did  tbe  economics  effected 
in  naval  and  nriUtary  eipenditufc  and  in  other  dcpmtmmta 
suffice  to  strengthen  the  position  of  a  cabinet  which  bad  dis< 
apiKiinted  the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  On  the  14th  of  April 
i(it;j  dissensions  between  mitustcrs  conctrniiig  the  firaiuial 
programme  led  to  a  cabinet  cri.sis.  and  though  Kudini  succeeded 
in  reconstructing  his  administration,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
Cbamberoo  the  5tb  of  May  andobliged  to  resign.  KingHumbcrt. 
who,  fnm  lack  of  confidence  ui  Rudim,  bad  declined 
to  allow  him  to  dtieolve  pariiament,  catnsted  Signor 
Giolitii.  a  Piedmoniese  deputy,  sometima  tnaniy  adabter 
in  tba  Oivf  cabiaat,  with  tba  fomaiioa  of  a  minittfy  of 
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thr  Left,  which  contrived  to  obtain  tlx  months'  supply  on 
account,  and  dissolved  the  Chamber. 

The  Cfttuing  general  election  (November  1892),  marked  by 
mpnSMkated  vMence  and  abuse  of  official  pressure  upon 
.  the  ckctontCb  fitly  ualiend  ia  what  pfovcd  to  be 
jSiait.  ^  '"""^  anfortiUMta  penod  of  Italka  Unory  liiice 
the  completion  of  national  unity.  The  inSuencc  of 
GioUtti  was  based  largely  upon  the  favour  of  a  court  dlqoe, 
and  espccinily  of  Rattazzi,  minister  of  the  royal  household. 
Early  in  1S03  a  scandal  aroM.-  in  connexion  with  the  manage- 
ment of  slate  banks,  and  particularly  of  the  Banca  Romaiia, 
whose  managing  diicctor,  Tanlongo,  had  issued  £2,500,000  of 
duplicate  banhinlei.  Gioliiti  scarcely  inproved  matters  by 
CNMiag  TuloigB  a  nwnber  of  tin  aauite,  and  by  deayiag  ia 
porUaaMat  (he  cthtence  o(  aay  niiMRaaacenwnt.  The  ecaetc, 
however,  manifested  the  utmost  hostility  to  Tanlongo,  whom 
Ciolitti,  in  consequence  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber, 
w.i^  compelled  to  arrest,  .\rrcsts  of  other  prominent  persons 
followed,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  the  Chamber  authorized 
the  prosecution  of  Dt  Zcrbi,  a  Neapolitan  deputy  accused  of 
corruption.  On  the  70th  of  February  De  Zerbi  suddenly 
expired.  For  a  time  Giolitti  succcsafuUy  opposed  inquiry  into 
ihecendilJoasaf  tbeetatcheahsihttton  the  stst  o(  llaich  wes 
eeaipdled  t«  HoietiaB  aa  officM  famnigation  by  a  parBeavaCary 
commission  composed  of  seven  members.  On  the  ajrd  of 
November  the  report  of  the  commission  was  read  to  the  Chamber 
amid  intense  excitement.  It  established  that  all  kalian  cabinets 
since  1880  had  grossly  neglected  the  state  banks;  that  the  two 
preceding  cabinets  had  been  aware  of  the  irregularities  committed 
by  Taalongo;  that  Tanlongo  had  heavily  subsidized  the  press, 
payfag  a*  much  as  £10,000  for  that  purpose  in  1888  alone; 
that  a  mimbcr  ol  dep«tie»,iadadh^  icveral  aMdaieMS.  had 
icceiwd  fiaai  Mm  leans  of  a  faarfdmUe  aiaeant.  which  they 
hid  apparently  made  no  effort  to  refund;  that  Ciolitti  had 
deceived  the  Charrber  with  regard  to  the  state  banks,  and  was 
Opentosuspicionof  having.aftcr  the  arrest  ol  1  anlongo, abstracted 
a  number  of  documents  from  the  laitcr's  papers  before  placing 
the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  judicial  authorities.  In  spite 
of  (be  gravity  oi  the  charges  formulated  againM  many  prominent 
OMa,  the  report  aMrety  **  depleted  "  aad  "diiepproved  "  of 
(hdr  conduct,  wkhoat  prapeafam  pati  pnccedingk  Fear  of 
ciiending  stld  farther  a  scandri  wfclcb  had  alrcMly  attahicd 
huge  dimensions,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  any  further  shock  to 
national  credit,  convince*!  the  commissioners  of  the  expediency 
of  avoiding  a  long  serit-i  of  prosecution!!.  The  report,  however, 
sealed  the  fateof  t  he  Giolitti  cabinet,  and  on  the  ;4th  of  November 
it  resigned  amid  general  execration. 

/  Apart  from  the  leek  of  scrapie  manifested  by  Ciolitti  in  ibe 
baah  aaadah,  he  cihihitcd  laeoapeience  in  the  conduct  of 
forciga  aad  hoot  afatak  Oa  the  tMi  aad  iMi  at 
August  1893  •  ntRnher  af  lieNen  worlrmen  were 

n"i^>acrcd  at  .^ifuesMortcs,  The  French  aui  iiorllies. 
unilir  whose  eyes  the  masiacre  V'^'i"  if-Tfd,  did 
nothing  to  [ire vent  or  repress  it,  and  the  nij> ur  oi  M.utellles 
even  refused  to  admit  the  wounded  Italian  workmen  to  the 
municipal  hospital.  These  occurrences  provoked  anti- French 
demonstntione  ia  aiaay  pert*  of  Italy,  and  icvivcd  the  chronic 
Italian  raacoar  agiiaM  Praace.  Tht  Ilaliaa  ftmlga  adBbter, 
Brin,  begaa  hf -denendfog  the  pvaUuacBt  of  the  persons 
guilty  of  themenarTe,  bot  haMened  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the 
anodyne  measures  adopted  by  the  French  government.  Cioliiii 
removed  the  prefect  of  Rome  for  not  having  prevented  .in 
expression  of  popuUr  anftcr,  and  presented  formal  excuses  to 
the  French  consul  at  Messina  for  a  demonstratfam  against  that 
coosnUtc.  In  the  following  December  the  FreMk  tiftenal  at 
AaganMaw  acqoitted  aB  the  aathois  of  the  aitmm.  At 
heme  Clollni  displayed  the  aeme  weahacst.  Molt  at  Naples 
in  August  1803  and  symptoms  of  unrest  In  Sicily  found  him, 
as  usual,  unprepared  and  vacillating.  The  closing  of  the  French 
market  to  Sicili.in  produce,  the  devastation  viruuRht  hy  the 
phylloxera  and  the  decrease  of  the  sulphur  trade  had  combined 
pndaca  la  Skilr  •  dbcenim  fli  erhkh  SeclallM  iVHMeit 


took  advantage  to  organize  the  workmen  of  the  towns  and 
the  peasant!  of  ihc  country  into  groups  knosvn  as 
The  movement  had  no  weUslc6acd  objact.  Here 
and  there  it  was  based  upoa  •  feMtaiA  Sedalism, 
ia  other  places  it  was  aaada  a  «ww  «f 
party  wactea  aader  the  galdaaee  af  the  locil ! 
aad  la  soaic  districts  it  was  simply  popolar  eflervcscencc  against 
the  local  octrois  oa  bread  and  flour.  As  early  as  January  1 893  a 
conflict  had  occurred  between  the  police  and  the  populace,  in 
w  hich  several  men,  women  and  children  were  killed,  an  occurrence 
Uiod  by  the  agitator;  f  jrilur  to  inflame  the  [vopulacc.  Instead 
of  maintaining  a  firm  policy,  Ciolitti  allowed  the  movement 
to  spread  until,  towards  the  autumn  of  1893,  be  became  alarmed 
aBddwfted^ueylato^iihariithe<y^ 

asaamed  the  a^tect  of  an  insurrection,  and  during  the  iotemd 
between  his  resignation  (}4th  November)  and  the  fom«tlea 

of  a  new  Crispi  cabinet  (loth  DiciKiber)  conllicts  between  the 
public  forces  and  the  rioters  were  lrc<|uent.  The  return  of  C'rispi 
to  power — a  return  imposed  by  public  opinion  ns  that  of  the  only 
man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  desperate  situation — marked 
the  turning-point  of  the  crisis.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  coadkioBS  of  his  aative  ishind,  Crispi  adopted  cficadeae 
remedies.  The  fatct  were  suppressed ,  Sicily  wasfilM  with  troopa, 
the  reserves  were  called  out,  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed,  military 
courts  instituted  and  the  whole  movement  crushed  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  chief  agitators  were  cither  sentenced  to  heavy 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  were  compelled  to  flee  the  country. 
A  simultaneous  insurrection  at  Massa  Carrara  was  crixshed 
with  similar  vigour.  Grid's  methods  aroused  great  outcry 
ia  the  Radical  preae,  bat  the  severe  sentences  af  the  military 
eoaits  wen  ia  tine  lempeeed  by  the  iteyal  peMgative  af 
auMMiiy. 

But  it  was  not  nlnnc  In  regard  to  public  order  that  heroic 
measures  were  iiLcessary.  The  financial  situation  ini<pircd 
serious  nii-j.M\ ings.  While  engagements  contracted  pf^g^ff^ 
by  Dcprctis  in  regard  to  public  works  had  more  than 
neutralized  the  normal  increase  of  revenue  from  taxa- 
tion, the  whole  credit  of  the  state  had  been  affected  by  the 
severe  economic  and  financial  criaet  of  the  years  iS89>i8g3. 
The  state  beaks,  already  hampiied  hy  aMladadeiatntlaa, 
were  eacambwed  by  huge  quantities  of  red  cauite  which  had 
been  taken  over  as  compensation  for  unredeemed  mortgages. 
Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  minister  of  finance  in  the  Crispi  cabinet, 
found  a  prospective  deficit  ol  /  7.080,000,  and  in  i-pitc  of  economies 
was  obliged  to  face  an  actual  deficit  ol  more  than  £6,000,000. 
Drastic  mcesurcs  were  necessary  to  limit  expenditure  and  to 
piavide  new  aoutcts  af  tevenue.  Sonnino  applied,  and  anb* 
ieqwNNly  amuMlcd,  the  Baak  Reform  Bill  peased  by  the  pieviaas 
Adnlaistratien  (Augeat  to.  rS^j)  lor  the  crcatiea  ol  a  umtmm 
state  bank,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  wMch  wis  cattasicd  ymh  the 
liquidation  of  the  insolvent  Banca  Romana.  The  new  law 
forbade  the  stale  bank5  to  lend  money  on  real  estate,  limited 
their  pov,crs  of  (JiM.uuniing  bills  and  securities,  and  reduced  the 
maximum  of  their  paper  currency.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
goM  ptemlww,  whidi  eoder  GioUtti  had  risen  to  16%,  forced 
currcacy  was  gieca  t»  the  csiitfaig  aotes  of  the  banks  el  Italy* 
Naples  aad  SMly,  ufaBeqiedal  sute  aotes  weft  kaued  to  mttt 
immediate  currracy  ncedSk  Measarcs  wn«  caforced  to  perveat 
Italian  holders  of  consots  from  sending  their  coupons  abroad  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  with  the  result  lliat,  where.u  in  {3, :4c, 000 
had  been  paid  abroad  in  gold  for  the  scrviie  of  the  January 
coupons  and  only  £680,000  in  paper  in  Italy,  (he  same  coupon 
was  paid  a  year  later  with  only  £1 ,360,000  aluoad  and  £t,S40^ooo 
at  home.  Ecoaomles  for  more  than  £i,ooo,oaeh«miaUBaillstely 
effecte<l.  taxes,  calculated  to  produce  £1,440^000^ «mi 
to  be  placed  upon  land,  incomes,  sah  and  com,  arUle  the  4 
inrome-tax  upon  consols  (fixed  at  8%  hy  Camhray-Digny  in 
186S.  and  raised  to  ij  JO%  by  Sella  in  1870)  was  increased  to 
jo"-',;  irrespectively  of  the  stockholders'  nationality.  These 
proposals  met  with  opposition  so  fierce  as  to  cause  a  cabinet 
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fcturned  to  power  as  minister  of  tlm  tfcasmy,  pronmlg&ted  sone 
«i  hm  ptoponb  by  royal  decree,  and  in  ipiM  of  vdicment 
I  aecuicd  their  ratification  by  the  Cbambcr.  The  tax 
,  «Mch,  ia  conjunction  with  the  other  seme  fiscal 
wm-ngadei  abracd  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  intended 
af  'il  cr^ts  to  avoid  barkr\jptcy,  r  !  v  riae  in  Italian  stocks. 
When  the  C'rispi  cabinet  fcli  i:i  M.ir<h  iSg6  Sonnino  had  the 
satisfaction  of  sci-ing  revenue  increased  by  £5,400,000,  expendi- 
ture diminished  by  £2,800,000,  the  gold  premium  reduced  from 
16  to  5%,  consolidated  stock  at  9s  instead  of  72,  and,  notwith- 
tunding  the  ezpendUoic  acccMititcd  bgr  tim  A^fmiak»  War, 
financial  cqoiEbrituB  pnctteaOy  ratorcd. 

in  restoring  order  and  in  supporting  SooniMAl 
•truggic  against  bankruptcy,  Crispi  became  the 
object  of  fierce  attacks  from  the  Radicals,  Socialists 
and  anarchists.  On  the  i6th  of  June  an  attempt  by 
an  anarchist  named  I.cg.i  was  nude  on  Crispi'i  life: 
Oil  the  a4th  of  June  President  Camot  was  aasaMioalcd  by  the 
•MRhist  Caaerio;  and  on  the  jolk  of  Jmt  tn  ItaBia  Jotirnalist 
«M  aMvdcnd  at  Lc^Hoi  for  a  aewipaper  attack  vpw  uvchism 
aerfei  of  OBtngn  i4icfc  M  the  tovernnnt  to  ftaaie  aad 
porBanwnt  to  adept  (nth  July)  a  Pnblk  Safety  Bin  for  the  pre- 
ventloQ  of  anawMit  propaganda  and  crime.  At  the  end  of  July 
the  trial  of  the  piersons  implicated  iti  the  Banca  Koniana  scandal 
revealed  the  fact  that  among  the  documents  abstracted  by  Giolitti 
from  the  papers  of  the  bank  manager,  Tanlongo,  were  scvcr.il 
bearing  upon  Crispi's  political  and  private  life.  On  the  iith  of 
December  Giolitti  laid  these  and  other  popenbcfOR  the  Qiombcr, 
ia  tha  hafw  of  niiaiat  Cn^  tmt  vpoA  eauainatioa  nuMt  of  them 
vtto  foind  t»  1w  iiordikn,  and  tlw  Kit  of  ae  private  a  Batwe  as 
to  be  unfit  for  piABcatiotL  The  eflf>-ct  of  the  incident  was  rather 
to  increase  detestation  of  Giolitti  than  to  damage  Crispi.  The 
latter,  indeed,  prosecuted  the  former  for  libtl  and  for  abuse  of 
his  position  when  premier,  but  after  m.nny  \  icissitudcs.  including 
the  flight  of  Giolitti  to  Berlin  in  order  to  ,i\f',<\  .irri^t,  tin.- 
Chamber  refused  authorization  fur  tlic  prosecution,  and  the 
Blatter  dropped.  A  fresh  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  then 
Cdmi  by  the  Radical  leader  Cavallotli,  who 
djurgea  of  eorroption  and  cmhenlement. 
These .  attacks  were,  however,  unavailing  to  shake  Crispi's 
position,  and  in  the  general  election  of  May  iSos  his  government 
obtained  a  majority  of  nc.irly  joo  votes,  Nevtnhcless  public 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  parliamcnt.ir>'  system  and  in  the 
honesty  of  politicians  was  seriously  diminished  by  these  un- 
savoury occuneoces,  which,  in  combination  with  the  atquittal  of 
dl  dN  dcCoidaala  &t  the  Baaca  Romana  trial,  and  the  abandon- 
MBt  of  the  proccodhfaMrimt  Giolitti,  reinfoiced  to  an  alarm- 
ill  dtfree  the  pnoacuin  ol  the  irvbliitioaaiy  parties. 

The.  foccign  policy  of  the  second  Ciiipl  Adminittntka,  hi 
«hUi  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  was  held  by  Bares  Blanc. 

w.-is,  as  before,  marked  by  a  cordial  interpretation  cf 
the  triple  alli.mcc,  and  by  close  accord  with  Great 
Britain.  In  the  .Vrnicnian  question  Italy  secondeil  with 
energy  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  and  Germany,  while 
the  Ita&B  fleet  joined  the  British  Mediterranean  aquadnm  in  a 
off  the  Syrian  coast.  Graver  than  aagr  Ibitlga 
1  were  the  eoBvUcationa  In  Eritrea.  Under  the  aitame- 
ment  ceadttded  In  1891  hy  Radial  «lth  native  chieb  in  regard 
to  the  Italo-Abyaslnlan  froiitter  diitlfcts,  rdatloiiii  vllh  Abyssinia 
had  remained  coir.parativdy  saiijfsctury.  To'.vaTds  the  S'.:-|-in, 
however,  the  Maiidists,  who  tij.il  rvtovcrt  J  from  a  defeat  inflicted 
by  an  Italian  force  at  Agord.it  in  1890,  resumed  ©[urations  in 
December  iSqj.  Colonel  Arimondi,  commander  of  the  colonial 
farces  in  the  abse;ace  of  the  military  |p>vemor,  General  Baraticri, 
attacked  and  iwited  a  denrUtioiceiflbooQationgoa  the  3  ist  of 
December.  The  ItaBaa  tsoope,  aoetly  native  levlet,  munbcred 
only  ajoe  men.  The  dervish  loss  was  more  than  leeo  killed, 
whSe  the  total  Italian  casualties  amounted  to  lesc  than  250. 
General  Baratieri,  upon  returr.int;  to  the  colony,  decided  to 
execute  ac««^  d*  main  against  the  dervish  base  at  Kassala,  both  in 
order  to  rdieve  pressure  from  that  quarter  and  to  preclude  a  com- 
MaadAbyaiiaian  and  denriih  attack  i<poa  the  eoloay  at  the  cad  of 


1894.  The  protocol  concluded  with  Great  Britain  on  the  15th  of 
Apdl  tSgt,  already  refcnad  t«,€eat«iaedadeaM  to  thecfoct  that, 
wwlaMili  eroipi*dhytheltaaaaa,tte|ilaceiheoid  be  tnne* 

femd  to  the  Egyptian  toVCnOMntt  aa  aoOB  as  the  latter  should 
be  in  a  position  to  restore  order  la  the  Sudan.  Concentrating  a 

little  Army  of  ;6oo  men,  Baratieri  surprised  and  captured  Kassala 
on  the  17th  of  July  1894,  and  garrisoned  the  place  with  nativx 
IcN-ies  under  Italian  officers.  Meanwhile  Menclck,  jealous  of  the 
extension  o'f  Italian  influence  to  a  part  of  northern  Somalilaad 
and  to  the  Bcnadir  coast,  had,  ydth  the  support  of  France  and 
Russia,  coroplcted  Ua  prepacatioat  for  aaaectiag  Ua  authority  aa 
indepcnlent  ndcr  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  ttth  of  May  1893  he 
denounced  the  treaty  of  Ucdalli,  but  the  Giolitti  cabinet ,  absorbed 
by  the  bank  scandals,  paid  no  heed  to  his  action.  Possibly  aa 
adroit  repetition  in  favour  of  Mangashi  and  apainst  Mcnelek  of 
the  [JoHcy  formerly  followed  in  favour  of  Mcnelek  against  the 
negus  John  might  have  consolidated  Italian  influence  in  Abyssinia 
by  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  any  single  ducftaia.  The 
Italian  government,  however,  neglected  this  T"*^,  and 
Maagaalik  caaw  to  tcrna  with  Mendclu  Coaae^pw|tt^  the 
efloita  of  Ckfapl  and  hb  envoy,  Cebacl  Vfane^  la  cauoude  a  new 
treaty  with  Mcaddt  fa  June  1S94  not  only  pivved  unsuccessful, 
but  formed  a  prdode  to  troubles  on  the  Italo-AVssIidan  frontier. 
Bath-AROJ,  the  nati. c  chieftain  who  ruled  the  Okul6-Kusai  and 
the  cib-Mareb  proviurrs  on  beh.Jf  of  Italy,  intrigued  with 
Mang.iaha,  ras  of  the  trans-Mareb  province  of  Tlgrt,  and  with 
Mcnelek,  to  raise  a  revolt  againit  Italian  rule  on  the  high 
plateau.  In  December  1894  the  revolt  broke  out,  but  Major 
Toielli  with  a  yaaU  focce  flurcbed  iH»id^  agaiast  Bath  AfM* 
whom  he  laated  aad  UDcd  at  Bidd*  ucnctd  BaiatJeil,  havfag 
reason  to  suspect  the  complicity  of  Mangasht  in  the  revolt,  called 
upon  him  to  furnish  troops  for  a  projected  ItaIo-Aby!^nian 
campaign  against  the  Mahdists.  Mangashi  made  no  reply,  and 
Bar.nticri  crossing  the  March  advanced  to  Aduwa,  but  four  da>'3 
later  was  obliged  to  return  northwards.  Mang.isha  thercuion 
look  the  offensive  and  attempted  to  occupy  the  village  of  Coatit 
in  Okul^-Kusai,  but  was  forestalled  and  defeated  by  Baratieri  on 
the  ijth  of  Taauary  1895.  Hurriedly  retreating  to  Senafl^  bard 
pressed  by  die  Italiaas,  who  abdled  ScaafC  on  the  eveidm  «f  the 
iSthof  JaBon,  IfanpdAwn  obliged  to  abandon  hb  canp  and 
provbldna  to  Bkratieif ,  who  also  accuted  a  quantity  of 
spondcnce  establishing  the  confUdtyof  ICCBdckaadliaBgBhi 
in  the  revolt  of  Uath-Apos. 

The  comparatively  facile  success  achieved  by  Baratieri 
against  Mangashi  seems  to  have  led  him  to  undervalue  his 
enemy,  and  to  forget  that  Menelek,  negus  and  king  ^  _ 
of  Shoo,  had  an  interest  In  allowing  Mangashi  to  be  ^ffSnT 
crushed,  In  order  that  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
aapeikidtyofSbeea««erTfgcfaanB<ad^tbethenM»eald±irfr 
asMitcd.  After  obtdldng  die  estaUhhracnt  of  an  apoatoKr 
prefecture  in  Eritrea  under  the  charge  of  Italir.n  Franciscans, 
Baratieri  expelled  from  the  colony  the  French  Lazarist  mii^ion- 
arics  for  their  alleged  complicity  in  the  Bath-Agos  insurrection, 
and  in  March  1805  undertook  the  conquest  of  Tigrf.  Occup)  ing 
Adigrat  and  Makalli,  he  reached  Adowa  on  the  ist  of  .April,  and 
thence  pushed  forward  to  Axum,  the  holy  city  of  Abyttinia.  These 
placea  were  nnisoocd,  and  daifag  the  laliqr  eeason'Bantieri 
retntaed  ta  Italy,  where  he  waa  noeived  with  wabouBdad 
eathorfaaaL  WheUier  he  or  the  (Mpt  cablaet  had  aagrUUhf 
of  the  enterprise  to  which  they  were  committed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tigri  is  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly  Baratieri  made 
no  adequate  preparations  to  repel  an  Abyssinian  attempt  to 
reconquer  the  province.  Eariy  in  September  both  Mangashi 
and  ^icnelck  showed  signs  of  activity,  and  on  the  soib  of  Sep- 
tember Makonncn,  ras  of  Harrar,  who  up  till  then  had  beck 
regarded  as  a  friend  and  quasi-ally  by  Ita^,  eipdkd  aO  Italiaai 
from  Ua  territory  and  marched  with  |eyoae  men  to  join  the 
negus.  On  lelui  iiing  to  dftvca,  Baraneif  noUbed  hn  native 
reserves  and  pu^hci]  forwarii  columns  under  Major  Tcwili  and 
General  .\rimondi  as  f.ir  ."kjuth  as  .^mba  .Magi.  Mang.Tshi  fell 
back  before  the  Italians,  who  obtained  several  minor  ^ullc-sats; 
but  <m  the  6lh  of  December  Toselli's  column,  3000  strong,  v^hich 
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thrauth  *  mUuiuIenUndlnf  continued'to  hold  Amba  Alagi,  vis 
almost  annihJb(«d  by  the  Abyssinian  vanguard  of  40,000  men. 

Tos'w-lli  and  .ill  ljut  three  officers  .>.n  l  300  nu  n  fill  .a  their  p<)>ts 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Aniiiondi,  tollctting  the  survivori 
oi  the  Toselli  toluinn.  rcln-.itcii  (a  .Makalle  and  .\<Iigrat.  At 
Makallc,  however,  he  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  which  un 
the  7th  of  January  1896  was  invested  by  the  Abyssinian  army. 
Repeated  attempts  to  capture  the  fort  having  failed,  Mcnclek 
and  Makoanen  oiwiNd  itrflStbtiOBS  with  Bmtm 
Uoo,  and  on  the  21st  of  January  the  garrison,  under  Major 
Galliano,  who  had  heroically  defended  the  position,  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Meanwhile 
BaratiiTi  rcc'.iMil  rciiiforccmcnis  fr<im  Italy,  but  rem.iir.ci] 
UniUin!' ,1  :o  Ik'sI  pljii  lA  campjifiii.  Thus  a  month  was 
lost,  during  which  the  Abyv.'-inian  army  a(J\an[c-il  to  Hauseii, 
A  position  slightly  south  of  Adowa.  The  Italian  comm.'in<Ier 
attempted  to  treat  with  Metickk,  but  bis  negotiations  merely 
enabled  the  Italian  envoy.  Mi^or  Saba,  to  aaceitaln  that  the 
Abyssiaians  were  nearly  100,000  stroof  BMMtbr  amed  with 
rides  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  The  Itafians,  including 
camp-followers,  numbered  less  than  25,000  men,  a  force  t<M> 
small  for  effective  action,  Imt  too  large  to  be  cisily  |jr(i\ i^.ii>ntil 
at  200  m.  from  its  base,  in  a  roadless,  mouiUainous  country, 
ilmosi  devoid  of  water.  For  a  moment  Baraiicri  thought  of 
retreat,  especially  as  the  hope  of  Creating  a  diversion  frum  Zaila 
towards  Uarrar  had  failed  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  British  refusal 
to  penait  the  landiog  of  an  Italian  force  without  the  consent 
o(  France.  The  defection  of  a  lumber  of  native  allies  (who, 
however,  were  attaclted  and  defeated  by  Colonel  Stevanl  on 

the  iSlh  of  I'etirikiTj)  rcnderrd  the  Italian  [position  Still  more 
precarious,  liut  li.irjtieti.  unable  to  make  i;p  his  mind,  continued 
to  mananivre  in  the  hope  of  driwiug  an  Abyssiin.iii  attack. 
These  futile  tactics  exasperated  the  home  government,  which 
OILtlM  3Snd  d  February  despatched  General  UaMis>era,  witli 
■tronf  fdafonenents,  to  supersede  Baraticri.  On  the  25lh  uf 
Felmiaty  Cr^  telegraphed  tu  Baratieri,  denouncing  his  opera- 
Uona  aa  "  military  phthisis,"  and  uigiiig  liim  to  decide  upon 
aooM  ftratcgic  plan.  Baratieii,  anxious  |Hobably  to 'obtain 
iom  success  before  the  arrival  of  Baldtssera,  and  alarmed  by 
the  rapid  diminution  of  his  .stores,  which  precluded  further 
immobility,  called  a  council  of  war  {.-Ah  ul  l-'eljru.iry)  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  divisional  commaiulers  for  a  plan 
of  attack.  During  the  niglit  the  army  advanred  towards 
Adowa  in  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Dabormida,  Arimon<ii 
and  AflMftMie,  each  division  being  between  4000  and  5000 
,  atntag.  and  a  brigade  5300  strong  under  General 
^^J*'   EUeoa  ranainhig^Rscnc    AO  the  divUoos. 

save  that  of  Aibertone,  consisted  diiefly  of  Italian 
troopis.  During  the  march  Albcrtone's  native  division  mistook 
the  road,  and  founil  itself  obliged  lodelay  in  the  .\rimondi  column 
b>  retracing  its  steps.  Marching  rapiiJly,  however,  Alberione 
outdu^taiiced  the  otlier  columns,  liul,  in  coniecjueiice  of  alluv,  .iig 
his  men  an  hour's  rest,  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action  when 
tlie  Abyssinians,  whom  it  had  been  hoped  to  suiprise  at  dawn, 
Here  ready  to  receive  the  attack.  Pressed  by  overwhelming 
fBTOCt.  tba  ItaBaas,  after  a  viokal  oonbat,  began  to  give  way. 
The  Dabormida  division*  unsupported  by  Aibertone,  fouiui 
itself  likewise  engaged  in  a  separate  combat  against  superior 
numbers.  Similarly  llie  A:i  i:  imli  hrigade  was  attacked  by 
JO, 000  .'^hoans,  and  en.uml)ered  by  the  dcbiii  of  .Mliertone's 
trthijis.  Haralicri  vainly  attempted  to  push  forward  the  reserve, 
but  the  Italians  were  already  overwhelmed,  and  the  battle — or 
rather,  series  uf  distinct  engagements— ended  in  a  general  tout. 
The  Italian  loss  is  estimated  to  have,  been  more  than  Gooo, 
of  wham  jKs  w*k  whites.  Between  joeo  and  4000  priacoers 
«e»  taken  by  the  Abyssiaians,  induding  General  Aibcftone, 
white  Generals  Arireondi  and  Dabormida  were  kffled  and  General 
Ellcna  woundivi.  The  Abyssiaians  lost  more  than  5000  killed 
and  8000  wounded.  Baraiicri,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  direct 
the  retreat,  fled  in  haste  and  reached  .\di-Caji  before  the  debris 
of  his  army.  Thence  he  despatched  telegrams  to  Italy  throwing 
blame  for  the  ddh»t  upon  Us  traopit  n  praceeding  which  «d>- 


sequent  evidence  proved  to  be  as  laijnaliftable  as  it  was  unsoldicr- 
likc.  Placed  under  court-martial  for  his  conduct,  B.intieri 
wa.s  acquired  of  the  ch.irge  for  having  been  led  togi-.c  b.itilc 
by  other  than  n;  ilitary  consider.itions,but  the  sentence  "deplored 
that  in  such  diincult  circumstances  the  command  should  have 
been  given  to  a  general  so  inferior  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation." 

In  Ito^  the  ■news  of  the  defeat  at  Adowa  caused  deep  di»- 
conrageaent  and  dianay.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Crispi 

cabinet  resigned  before  an  outburst  of  indignation  which  the 
Opposition  had  assiduously  fomented,  and  I'lvc  days  later  a  new 
labinet  was  formed  by  General  Ricotti-M.ignani,  who,  however, 
made  over  the  premiership  to  the  marf|iiis  di  Rudini.  Tlie  latter, 
though  leader  of  the  Kigl.l,  bail  loiit;  been  ir.l i i,:cM.^;  with 
Cavallotti,  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left,  to  overthrow  Criipi,  but 
\M;h<iut  the  disaster  of  Adowa  his  pbui  would  scarcely  have 
succeeded.  The  htst  act  of  the  ne«  cabinet  was  to  ooniknn 
instructions  given  by  its  predecessor  to  Gcnetal  Baldiaacn  (wlio 
had  succecdsd  General  Baraticri  on  the  and  of  March)  to  treat 
for  peace  with  Heneiek  If  he  thought  desirable.  Baldi&scra 
opened  negotiations  wi'h  tV.c  :il,:u>  ■.(•.ruuyh  Major  Salsa,  and 
simultaneously  reorganized  (he  Ilulj.us  .irmy.  The  negotiations 
having  failed,  he  marched  to  relie\'e  the  beleaguered  g.itrison 
of  Adigrat;  but  Meijclek,  discouraged  by  the  heavy  lu.sses  at 
Adowa,  broke  up  his  camp  and  returned  southwards 
to  Shoa.  At  the  same  time  Baldissera  detached 
Colonel  Stevanl  with  four  nativa  battalions  to  relieve 
Kaasola,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Mahdisu.  Kassala 
was  relieved  on  the  tst  of  April,  and  Stevanl  a  few  days  later 
severely  defeated  the  dcrvishc-s  st  JrScI  Mokrani  .nnd  T'.:cru:T 
Returning  from  Kassala  Colonel  Stevani  lejoincd  UalJi^era, 
who  on  the  4th  of  May  relieved  Adigrat  after  a  well-executed 
march.  By  adroit  negotiations  with  Mangashi  the  Italian 
general  obtained  the  release  of  the  Italian  prisoners  in  Tigri, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May  withdrew  his  yhole  force  north  of 
the  March.  Major  Ncraaaoi  was  tlien  desipatchcd  as  special 
envoy  to  the  negus  to  arrsnge  tcnns  of  peace.  On  the  s6th  of 
Octotier  Nerazshii  sueceeded  in  concluding,  at  Adis  Aliaba, 
a  proviuonal  treaty  annulling  the  treaty  of  Uccialli,  recognizing 
the  absolute  independence  of  Ethiopia,  postponing  for  one  year 
the  dehiii'Live  delimitation  of  the  llaIo-.\byssinian  Ijoundary, 
but  allowing  the  Italians  meanwhile  to  hold  the  strong  M.Trcb- 
lUlesa-Muna  line;  and  arranging  tor  i!ie  release  of  the  Italian 
prisoners  after  ratil'ica'.ion  of  the  treaty  in  exchange  for  an 
indemnity  ©1  which  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ii3li.in 
government  The  treaty  having  been  dtily  ratified,  and  an 
tndemidlyoC £ieo,oeepoid  toMcndek,  the  Shoan  prisoners  were 
rekaaed,  and  Major  Ncrazzini  once  more  returned  to  Abyssinia 
with  Instructions  to  secure,  if  pn-v^ihle,  Menelek's  assent  to  tie 
definitive  retention  of  the  Mareb  BeleM-Muna  line  by  Italy. 
Before  Xcraz/ini  could  reach  Adis  Ab.iba,  Rudini,  in  order 
paitially  to  &;iti^fy  the  demands  of  !u4  Radical  su;>|vorters  fol 
the  abatidunnient  of  the  colony,  announced  in  the  Chamber  the 
intention  of  Italy  to  limit  her  occupation  to  the  tri.ingular  zone 
between  the  pcnnts  Asmari,  Keren  and  Massawa,  and,  possibly, 
to  withdraw  to  Massawa  alone.  This  declaration,  of  which 
Meneiek  was  sarifi^  apprised  by. French  agniu,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  Neraaaini  to  obtain  more  than  a  boundary  leaving 
to  Italy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  high  plateau  and  ceding  10 
Abyssinia  the  fertile  provinces  of  Serai-  and  Okule-Kusai  Tlje 
fall  of  the  Rudini  cabinet  in  June  t'-  i^,  Imv.ever,  en.diled 
Signor  Ferdinando  Martini  and  Captain  Cicco  di  Cola,  who  had 
been  ap|xiintcd  respectively  civil  governor  of  Eritrea  and  minister 
resident  at  Adis  Ababa,  to  prevent  the  n-ssion  of  Serai  and  OkuM- 
Kusai,  and  to  secure  the  assent  of  Meneick  to  Italian  retention 
of  the  Marcb-Beiesft-Muna  frontier.  Eritrea  has  now  apprmi- 
matcly  the  same  extent  as  before  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos, 
except  in  regard  (i)  to  Kasfala,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
.\nglo-Egyptian  authorities  on  the  :jlh  of  Dcctmbcr  in 
pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  .Anclo-ltali.m  convention, 
and  (2)  to  slight  rcciihcations  of  its  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
arka  by  cooventioos  concluded  between  tbe  Erilrean  and  the 
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Anglo  ERyptian  authorities.  Under Siffoor  Ferdinindo  Martini's 
able  administration  (180S-1Q06)  the  cost  o{  the  colony  to  Italy 
was  reduced  anii  its  trade  and  agriculture  have  vastly  improved. 

While  marked  in  regard  to  Eritrea  by  vacillation  and  un- 
dignified nadiBcw  to  yield  to  Radical  damour,  the  polky  of 
dM  iBwqaii  di  Rodiid  was  in  other  tei|>eeta  lUt/fy  ckancteriied 
by  a  d<  Mrc  1 0  demolish  Crispi  and  his  supporters.  ActOtUd  bf 
rancour  i^viinst  Crispi,  he,  on  the  jpth  of  April  i8<X5,  authorised 
the  publir.iiion  of  a  (Irrcn  Book  on  Abys-sinim  affairs,  in  wViich, 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  ronfidrnlial  AnRlo- 
Italian  iif^oti:ition_s  in  regard  to  the  AbysMnian  war  were 
discloscJ.  This  publication,  which  amounted  to  a  gross  breach 
of  diplomatic  confidence,  might  have  endangered  the  cordiality  of 
Aaglo-Italiao  idaUons.  bad  not  the  esteem  oi  the  British 
ywuiaeat  for  CeMitl  Poreio,  Itedfan  ■ibMWdwr  In  London, 
Induced  it  to  overlook  the  faiddeat.  FartwuMfy  far  Italy, 
the  marquis  Visconti  Venosta  shortly  aftetwtrtb  eomented 
to  assume  the  portfolio  of  forripn  aff  iirs,  which  had  been  resigned 
by  Duke  Caet.mi  di  Scrrnonela,  and  again  to  place,  after  an 
inter\'al  of  twenty  year*:,  hi-;  unrivailei)  experic  nre  ,•(  the  icr^'icc 
of  his  country.  In  Sej>tcmbcr  he  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunisia  in  place  of  the  old 
Itato-Ttonisian  treaty,  denounced  by  the  French  Goveninient  a 
ywrfNCvlotnly.  During  the  Gnev-Ttaikiih  War eLitigfViacoati 
VemMa  hboured  to  maintdB  the  Etmpcaa  coaoert,  Joioed 
Great  Britain  in  ftreserving  Greece  from  the  wotat  cemeqoenccs 
of  her  folly,  and  lent  moral  and  material  .lid  in  establishing  an 
autonomous  government  in  Crete.  At  the  same  time  he  mitigated 
the  Francopliil  temiencies  of  5«mc  of  hi?  colle  ipiie^,  accompaniwi 
King  Humbert  and  Queen  Marj»herita  on  their  visit  to  Homburg 
in  September  1897,  and,  by  loyal  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
triple  alliance,  Rtafawd  for  Italy  the  confidence  of  her  allies 
without  forfeitinf  the  fOodwQl  of  France. 

Hie  hone  adoilnbtntlon  of  the  RiidM  cefainet  cmptnA 
HBfavoanbly  with  that  of  .foreign  alhlit.  Bemd  by  «  wcret 
understanding  with  the  Radical  Ic!\der  Cavallotti,  an  able  but 
unscrupulous  demagogue,  Ku<)ini  was  compelled  to  fxiw  to 
Radic.il  exigencies.  He  threw  the  innuencc  of  the  government 
against  Crispi,  who  was  charged  with  complicity  in  embezzlements 
perpetrated  by  F.avilla,  managing  director  of  the  Bologna 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Naples.  After  being  anbjected  to  perMCU- 
tion  for  nearly  two  ytm,  Crispi's  chanclir  «ai  wbataMUly 
vindiMted  by  the  report  of  »  pirifamcatajr  coBamhrion  ap- 
pointed to  hiquhe  into  Ml  (dufcm  «hh  Favllh.  TVue,  the 
commission  proposed  and  the  Chamber  adopted  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  Crispi's  conduct  In  i8r)4,  when,  .xs  premier  and  minister 
of  the  interior,  he  had  bnrrowi'l  f  \  .\o  o  frum  Favilli  to  replrr\ish 
the  secret  service  fund,  and  had  subs^-qucntly  repaid  the  money 
a.1  instalments  for  secret  service  were  in  due  course  furnished  by 
the  treasury.  Though  irregular,  hia  action  was  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  depletion  of  the  MOet Mivfce  fund  under  Giolitti 
and  by  the  ebaormal  cbcaaMtaMct  pimiUnf  hi  i89i|->894, 
whin  he  hi4  hoiB  oUlprt  to  <pnH  the  iBmncctloiii  hi  Sciiy 
nnd  Maasa-Canwm.  ^/t  the  Riidlni-Ctvanotti  alliance  was 
destined  to  produce  other  remits  than  those  of  the  campaign 
agaifut  Crispi.  Pressed  by  Cavallotti,  Rudini  in  March  1S07 
dissolved  the  Ch.nmber  and  conduried  the  (»eneral  election  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rrush  by  governmi  nt  prr-^mre  th-;  partisans  of 
Crispi,  and  greatly  to  strengthen  the  (Socialist,  Republican  and 
Radical)  revolutionary  parties.  More  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  the  P^'tifflH  atitl  ni  thrir  niifoiwlioinij  aBhi,  Rndini  tciittiwfl 
•0  to  admlniiter  ptMc  alilti  liift  folbeairfw  pnopisHida 
snd  aiaociationt  ahMlwwl  unprecedented  extenahm.  The  effect 
was  seen  in  May  rSoS,  when,  in  conaequenoe  of  a  rise  In  the 
price  of  brcid,  disturb-inres  o* currcd  in  southern  Italy.  The 
core  duty  was  reduced  to  meet  the  cmergenr\',  biit  the  disturbctl 
area  extended  to  Naples,  KoRgi.i,  H  iri.  Mincrvino- 
Murge,  MoHclla  and  thence  along  the  line  of  railway 

  whi^ skirts  the  Adriatic  coast.  At  Faenza,  Piacenza, 

Cremona,  Pavia  and  Milan, where  subvenive  aaucia- 
tiOM  wen  atnoflir,  it  aMunwd  the  eoapleKion  of  a  political  revolt. 
Ftom  the  }ih  to  th«  9lh  fli  May  Miltn  flUMiMd  pnctkdir  ia 


the  hands  of  the  mob.  A  palace  was  sacked,  barricades  were 
erected  and  for  forty-eight  hours  the  troops  under  General 
Bava-Beccaris,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  artillery, 
were  unable  to  restore  order.  In  view  of  these  occurrences, 
Rudini  authorized  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  at  liau» 
FloRBce,  Leghorn  and  Na|)lB,  rifhgnllin  the  suppceMioo  of 
dhordcr  to  qiecial  military  wmwIirtBiiBH.  By  these  mnm 
order  wa  lestorcd.  though  not  wfthont  coiulderaUe  loss  of  INe 
at  NfiLin  and  elsewhere.  At  Milan  alone  the  ofTicial  returns 
conffS-setl  to  eighty  killed  and  sever.il  hundred  woumlcd,  a  total 
generally  cnn'-nirred  below  the  real  figures.  As  i:i  I'-j).  excess- 
ively severe  sentences  were  passed  by  the  military  tribunals 
upon  revolutionary  leaders  and  other  persons  considered  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  outbreak,  but  successive  foyal  ■"»— fH* 
otriiterated  these  candemnationa  within  three  years. 

No  ItaUaa  adminin ration  aioce  the  death  of  Drpretis  under^ 
irent  so  many  metamorphoaa  as  that  of  the  marquis  di  Rudini. 
M'lilificd  a  fir5t  time  within  five  monthsof  its  forma-  '* 
tion  (July  iSq6)  In  <  annexion  with  General  Ricotti's 
Army  Reform  Bill,  and  .t(;?.\n  in  December  1897, 
when  Zanardclli  entered  the  cabinet,  it  was  recon- 
structed for  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  May  1S98  upon  the 
question  of  a  Public  Safety  Bill,  but  fell  for  the  fourth  and  last 
time  on  the  18th  of  June  1898,  on  account  of  public  iodignMloB 
at  the  icsidls  oi  Rudini's  home  poUgr  aa  oca^iififld  m  the  May 
riots.  On  the  >oth  of  June  VtuSbd  wss  tnceeeded  fn  the  premier- 
ship  by  r.er.rral  Luigt  PcHoux,  a  Savoyard,  whow-  only  title  to 
oflice  was  the  confidence  of  the  king.  The  fVlloux  cabinet 
pos.sesscd  no  clear  programn'.e  except  in  ref;i:  1  to  the  Public 
Safety  Bill,  which  it  bad  taken  over  from  its  predecessor.  Pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  November  1898,  the  bill  was  read  ft 
second  time  in  the  following  spring,  but  its  third  reading  was 
violently  obstructed  by  the  Socialists,  Radicals  and  Rcpublicaia 
of  the  Extseme  Left.  After  a  series  of  neaes  and  scuflks  the 
Un  was  promulgated  by  roysl  decree,  the  decree  being  post- 
dated to  allow  time  for  the  third  reading.  Again  obstruction 
precluded  debate,  and  on  the  jjnd  of  July  1899  the  decree 
automatically  acquired  force  of  law,  pending  the  adoption  of 
a  bill  of  indemnity  by  the  Chamber.  In  February  1900  it  was, 
however,  quashed  by  the  supreme  court  on  a  point  of  procedure, 
and  the  Public  Safety  Bill  as  a  whole  had  ag^in  to  be  presented 
to  the  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  violence  of  Extremist  obstruc- 
tion, an  cHott  was  made  to  reform  the  standing  ordeia  «f  the 
tomr  House,  hot  parilamcatary  feeling  ran  so  high  that  General 
Pelloux  thought  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  rountry.  The 
general  election  of  June  ipoo  not  only  failed  to  reinforce  the 
cabinet,  but  largely  increased  the  strength  of  the  extrcilft 
parties  (Radicals,  Republicans  and  Socialist.s),  who  in  the  new 
Chamber  numbered  nearly  100  out  of  a  total  of  508.  General 
Pelloux  therefore  resigned,  and  on  the  24th  of  June  a  moderate 
Liberal  cabinet  was  formed  by  the  aged  Signor  Saracco,  president 
oftheaeaate.  Within  ftve  weeks  of  ia  formation  King  Humbcit 
was  Aot  by  an  auartMst  asMsrin  named  Bresd  while  Invlng 
an  athletic  festival  at  Monza.  where  his  Majesty  had  distribute  J 
the  prizes  (»oth  July  1900).  The  death  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  against  whom  an  at'empt  h.nd  previously 
been  made  by  the  anarchist  .\rfinrito  (land  April 
I'^OT^  f  .i'i'-e  1  an  outliiirst  of  profound  sorrow  and 
indignation.  Though  not  a  great  monarch.  King 
Humbert  had,  by  his  unfailing  generosity  and  personal  courage, 


the 


and-  affection  of  his  people.  Duriaig  the  cholcn 
Ills  and  Boaca  in  104,  tad  the  bdda  earth* 


quake  of  ttts,  he,  regardless  of  danger,  brou^t  relief  and  en- 
couragement to  sufferers,  and  rescued  many  Kves.    More  than 
(joo.ooo  of  bi'i  civil  li:4  w.is  annuallv  devoted  to  1  h.iritable  puri 
poses.   Humbert  was  siircreded  l)y  hiis  only  son,  Vic  tor  ^^^^f^ 
liitmianucl   HI.  fb.  Novemljer  11,  1860).  a  liberal-  otKiog 
minded  and  wcU-educatcd  prince,  who  at  the  time  of  VMor 
his  father's  assassination  was  returning  from  a  cruise  Bmmmmi 
in  the  esatecB  Meditcnaaaan.  The  lemataa  of  King 
Humbert  were  laid  to  fast  la  the  PamheoQ  at  Rome  beside 
theaa  «f  Ua  fate,  Vktor  Rntmswri     igfh  AngMii).  Two 
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days  later  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  swore  fidelity  to  the  con- 
sUlution  before  the  assembled  Houses  o(  rarluunent  and  in 
tbe  presence  of  his  consort,  Eku  of  MoBtCDCpiS  whon  iiabiid 
Biarikd  ia  October  i8g6. 

The  later  course  of  Italian  loicdn  policy  was  narked  by 
naigf 

tba  as  commander  of  tlie  Intematlonal  forces  ia 

^ijy  Crete  (iSo6-iSijS),  assumed  the  direction  of  forrign 
affairs  in  ihe  firs;  |Krj<>iioI  the  I'dlouxadniiniitrallon. 
His  diplomacy,  though  energetic,  I.k  kcd  steadiness.  Soon  after 
taking  office  he  completed  the  negotiations  begun  by  the  Rudini 
administration  f<ir  a  new  commerdal  tnaty  with  France  (October 
1898},  wbeicby  Franco-Italian  commercial  tcUtioits  were  pbccd 
vpOB  a  aoniial  footing  after  a  breach  which  had  lasted  for  more 
than  m  yean.  By  the  despatch  of  a  aqpiadran  to  South 
America  he  eibtafaed  satisfaction  for  injuries  infficted  thirteen 
years  previously  upon  an  Italian  subject  by  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  In  December  iScjS  he  convoked  a  diplomatic 
conference  in  Rome  to  discuss  secret  means  for  the  repression 
of  a^urchlst  propaganda  and  crime  in  view  of  the  assassination 
of  (he  empress  of  Austria  by  an  Italian  anarchist  (Lucchcni), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whet  her  results  of  practical  value  were  achieved. 
Tlie  action  of  the  tsar  of  Rusda  bi  cooveaing  the  Fsace  Conference 
•tTiiell^iciiainlilay  1900  gave  rise  to  a  question  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Vatican  to  he  officially  represented,  as>A  Admin!  Canevaro, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Cicrmany,  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  invitation  of  a  papal  delegate.  Shortly  afterwards  his 
term  of  ofTice  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  for  Italy  a  coaling  station  at  Sanmen  and  a  sphere 
of  influence  in  China;  but  his  policy  of  active  [Kuticipation  in 
Cbinese  affairs  was  continued  in  a  modified  form  by  his  sue  ccwir, 
llJie  Maniuis  Visconti  Vcnosla,  who,  entering  the  reconstructed 
NfaMS  cabinet  in  May  1899^  ictaiiud  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affaihs  in  the  ensuing  Sancco  administration,  and  secured  the 
despatch  of  an  Italian  expedition,  jooo  strong,  to  aid  in  repress- 
ing the  Chinese  outbreak  and  in  j)rotecting  Italian  interests 
in  the  Far  Fast  (July  1000).  With  characteristic  foresight, 
Visconti  Vcnosla  promoted  an  exchange  of  views  between  Italy 
and  France  in  regard  to  the  Tri[)oliian  hinterland,  which  the 
Anglo-French  convention  of  1899  had  placed  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence — a  modification  of  the  slalus  quo  anle  con- 
sidered UgMy  detrimental  to  Italian  aspirations  in  Tripoli. 
For  this  reason  the  Anglo-Fftnch  convention  had  eansed  pro* 
found  irritation  in  Italy,  and  had  tended  somewhat  todiminish 
the  cordiality  of  Anglo-Italian  relations.  Visconti  Vcnosla 
is  believed,  however,  to  h,ivc  obtained  from  France  a  formal 
^^laration  that  France  would  not  traii;>gres«  *}ic  limits  assigned 
to  her  influence  by  the  convention.  Similaily,  ia  regard  to 
Albania,  Visconti  Vcnosla  exchanged  notrs  with  .Austria  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  any  miiuniiersianiiing  through  the 
confliet  hctmen  lulian  and  Austrian  interests  in  that  part  of 
tba  AiWide  coast.  Upon  the  M  of  the  Soracoo  caUnct  (gtb 
Fcbttiaiy  1901)  Visconti  Vcnosta  was  succeeded  at  the  foreign 
office  by  Signor  Prinetti,  a  Lombard  manufacturer  of  strong 
temperament,  but  wiihout  previous  diplom.il ic  experience. 
The  new  minister  continued  in  most  respects  the  pohcy  of  his 
predecessor.  The  outset  of  his  administration  was  marked 
by  Franco-Italian  f£les  at  Toulon  (loth  to  14th  April  1901), 
when  the  Ital^  licet  returned  a  visit  paid  by  the  French 
Meditettanean  aqnadron  to  CagUati  in  April  1899;  and  by  the 
despatch  of  thne  lulian  warships  to  Ptevesa  to  obtain  satis- 
faction fordanugc  done  to  Italian  subjects  !iy  Turki-.h  officials. 

The  Saracco  adnuin4r.i(ion,  formed  after  the  obbtructionist 
CririSOf  i8qo-i  >c-o  .ts  a  c.iliinel  uf  transition  and  pacitlcation,  was 
overthrown  in  February  1901  in  consequence  o(  its 
vadliatblg  conduct  towards  a  dock  strike  at  Genoa. 
It  masHCceedcd  by  a  Zanardellt  cabinet,  in  which  the 
portfolio  of  the  interior  ma  aUottcd  to  GioCtti.  Com- 
posed mably  of  elements  drawn  from  the  Left,  and  dependent 
for  a  majority  upon  the  support  of  (he  subversive  groups  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  the  furniation  of  this  cabinet  gave  the  signal  for  a 
Vast  working  cla»»  movement,  during  which  (he  iaocialist  party 


sought  to  extend  iti;  political  infliienrc  by  means  of  strikes  and 
the  organization  of  labour  leagues  among  agricultural  labourera 
and  artisans.  The  movement  was  confined  chiefly  to  tlie 
northern  and  central  provinces.  Duiing  the  first  six  months  of 
1901  the  strikesnumbered  600,  and  invaivadmoce  than  1,000,000 
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In  ipoi-ic/oj  the  social  economic  condition  of  Italy  was  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  The  strikes  and  other  economic  agitlf 
lions  at  this  time  may  l>e  divided  roughly  into  three  ^ 
groups:  strikes  in  industrial  centres  for  higher  wages,  MaSte 
shorter  hours  and  better  labour  coodilions  generally; 
strikes  of  agricultural  labourers  in  northern  Italy  for  better  OOA- 
tracis  with  the  landlords;  disturbances  among  the  aoutb  ItaUas 
{icasantry  due  to  low  wages,  unemployment  fportlndariy  in 
Apulia),  and  the  claims  of  the  lalwurcrs  to  public  UnA  occ'ipied 
illegally  by  the  landlords,  combined  with  local  liu  L  and  the 
struggle  for  power  of  the  various  influential  families.  The 
prime  cause  in  most  cases  was  the  unsati->{artor>'  economic 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  they  realized  all  the  more 
vividly  for  the  very  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  k, 
while  education  and  better  communications  enabled  then  to 
orguiae  themselves.  Unfortunately  these  fenuiae  grievances 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Socblists  for  tlieir  own  purposes, 
and  strikes  and  disorders  were  sometimes  prcmoted  without 
cause  and  conciliation  impc-dcd  by  outsiders  who  acted  from 
motives  of  personal  ambition  or  profit.  Moreover,  while  many 
strikes  were  quite  orderly,  (he  (urbulent  character  of  a  part  of 
the  Italian  people  and  ihcir  hatred  of  authority  often  converted 
peaceful  demands  for  belter  coodilioos  into  dai^erous  riois,  in 
which  t he  d rcgs  of  the urfaao populatloa  (known  as  ir^iM ag  tha 
malt  vita)  joined. 

Whereas  in  the  past  ihe  sttikaa  had  been  purely  local  and  dne 
to  local  conditions,  they  now  appeared  of  more  general  and 
fiolitical  character,  and  the  "sympathy  "  strike  came  to  be  a 
frequent  and  undesirable  addition  to  the  ordinary  economic 
agitation.  The  tno^t  serious  movement  at  this  time  was  that  of 
the  railway  servants.  The  agitation  had  begun  some  fifteen 
years  before,  and  the  men  had  at  various  times  demanded  better 
pay  and  shorter  hours,  often  with  tttcocM.  Tlw  nest  dcnaad 
-was  foe  greater  fixity  of  tenure  and  moee  regular  promotion,  aa 
well  as  for  the  recognition  by  the  companies  of  the  railwaymen^ 
union.  On  the  4th  of  January  1902,  the  eni;i!oyccs  of  the 
Mediterranean  railway  advanced  these  demands  at  a  meeting  a; 
Turin,  and  threatened  to  strike  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  13y  the 
beginning  of  February  the  agitation  had  spread  all  over  Italy,  and 
the  government  was  faced  by  the  possibility  of  a  strike  which 
would  paralyse  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country.  Then  the 
Turin  gas  men  struck,  and  a  general  "  sympathy  "  stlOlo  blolBe 
out  in  that  city  in  coneequeoc^  which  nsulted  in  aeeae*  of 
violence  lasting  two  days.  The  government  caHed  out  a!l  the 
railway  men  who  were  army  reservists,  but  continued  to  keep 
them  at  their  railway  work,  exercising  military  discipline  over 
them  and  thus  ensuring  the  continuance  of  the  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  mediated  between  the  companies  and  the  employees, 
and  in  June  a  settlement  was  formally  concluded  between  the 
ministers  of  public  works  and  of  the  treasury  and  the  direaocs  of 
the  coofianjca  concerning  the  grievances  of  the  emptoyeea. 

One  comequeaoe  of  the  agrarian  a^ationa  was  the  incicased 
use  of  machteery  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  bands 
employed,  which  if  il  proved  adv.  ntagi  ous  to  the  l  -ndlord  and  to 
the  few  labourers  retained,  who  reccunl  h.i,h<  r  v.agc^,  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  unemployment.  The  Sot  lalist  p.iriy,  which  had 
grown  powerful  under  a  series  of  weak-kneed  administrations, 
now  b^an  to  show  signs  of  division,  on  the  one  hand  there  was 
the  revohitioaaqr  wing,  led  by  Signor  Enrico  Fcrri,  the  Manlvan 
dqniy,  sriddi-  advocated  a  policy  of  ttneoaiHOBdsiag  daaa 
warfare,  and  on  the  other  the  rifcrmisli,  or  moderate  SodaliHii 
led  by  Signor  Filippo  Turali,  depu(y  for  Milan,  who  adopted  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  and  were  ready  to  ally  themselves  with 
Other  parliamentary  parties.   Later  the  division  took  another 
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asp«cl ,  the  extreme  wing  being  constituted  by  tbc  rindacalisti,  who 
Rcrc  i.pposed  to  all  legislative  |xirli.tmcntary  action  and  favoured 
only  direct  revolutionary  prrip.iKinda  by  means  of  the  sindacaliox 
onions  which  organizcil  '.ui'>.<  s  and  dernonstralions.  In  March 
iQoi  agrarian  strikes  orgaoized  by  the  leghe  broke  out  in  the 
district  of  G>pparo  and  PnlwiM  (fewer  valley  of  the  Po)» 
10  » c|i«piiie  aboit  Uk  labnir  CDHftiiMt%  lad  in 
<tiMW|iluyawML 
labourers  ol  Gmn  and  the  iron  workers  of  Florence;  the  latter 
agitation  devdopMl  into  a  general  strike  in  that  city,  which 
arouv^d  widespread  indignation  among  the  or.Urly  part  of  the 
population  and  ended  without  any  definite  result.  At  Coom 
I  s.ooo  textile  workers 
there  were  no  diionkr*. 

The  ytKt         «IUKmch  not  free  from  attOMt  Ainor 
distiiitaaM^«MqutaUr»lMitia8q>taBbcr  i9e4n«iqrMrimia 
rftiMllMi  WW  bmofi^  •boot  by  a  geiicnl  eeoaoaiie 

The  troubles  biRan  with  the 
disturbances  at  Bu(3?pru  in  Sanlinia  ami  CastcUuzzo  in 
Sicily,  in  both  of  hi.  h  pl.iccs  the  Iruops  were  compelled 
to  use  their  arms  and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded; 
a;  a  dcmonsiraiiun  at  Scstri  Poncnte  in  Liguria  to  protest 
against  what  was  called  the  Buggeru  "  massacre,"  four  cara- 
linecrs  and  deven  rioters  were  injured.  The  Monsa  labour 
then  took  the  inklnUve  ^  paKkiauac  a  ceaml  alrilM 
Italy  (Septenber  istii)  aa  a  prataat  agriaal  tha 
government  for  darinj;  to  maintain  order.  The  strike  spread  to 
nearly  all  the  industrial  rcntrrs,  although  in  many  places  it  was 
li.-iiitcd  to  a  fi  '.V  ir  id!  5.  At  MiLui  il  wus  more  sciioiis  and  lasted 
longer  than  elsewhere,  as  the  inovtment  was  controlled  by  the 
anarchists  imder  Arturo  Labriola;  the  hooligans  committed 
many  acts  of  aavafe  violence,  especially  against  those  workmen 
who  icfoaed  to  atiiit^  and  much  property  waa  wiUolly  dcatroyed. 
At  GcDoo,  wUek  naa  in  tha  haadn  of  tte«!p#iilf  fav  •  couple  of 
dayi^  thNO  panaaa  wen  Ubd  and  so  wonadad,  faidoiBRR  14 
policemen,  and  railway  communicaiinr.<;  were  iricrrupte*!  for  a 
short  time.  Venice  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  for  two  days 
and  all  the  puUic  service^  w  tTc  suspended.  Riots  broke  uut  aho 
in  Naples,  Florence,  Rome  and  Bologna.  The  deputies  of  the 
Ezucmc  Left,  instead  of  using  their  influence  in  favour  of 
lion,  could  think  ol  ■**Vtt  better  than  to  demand  an 
te  convocation  of  podiMHat  in  order  tliat  thay  night 
a  fajU  locbMdiac  tholMOpiMMlpdyn  to  wotMr  m^mIa 
al  eanficts  hetwaa  opltat  Bild  hbovr,  irfMavw  the  pcovoeaflM 

might  be.  This  prcpO';tcroiis  propo-a!  was  of  rnurvr  not  even 
discussed,  and  the  movement  caused  a  strong  fctl.r.R  of  reaction 
against  Socialism  and  of  hostility  to  tiie  ro>  Lrnmcnl  f.ir  i's 
weakness;  for,  however  much  sympathy  there  might  be  with  the 
genuine  grievances  of  the  working  classes,  the  September  strikes 
were  of  a  f  nufcly  molutionaxy  character  and  had  been  fonatcd 
\9  profcssioMi  tfilatota  and  iaft  mb^  by  the  drcgl  ol  tha 
PMpli,  ThaaagmroiVoBkoMatAtMaaddiiBiAeAfMtHlto 
the  loomMk  Ihc  iiB  huutkn.  and  tbo  paapb  of  LifiBht  iited 

•  kl|a  aofeMrfption  in  favour  of  the  troopa,  hi  MMgnition  of 
th(&  gaOaatry  and  admirable  discipbne  during  Uw  troubles. 

E.vrly  in  iqos  there  was  a  fresh  agitation  among  the  railway 
servants,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  clauses  concerning 
the  personnel  in  the  bill  for  the  [mrchase  of  the  lines 
by  the  state.  They  initiated  a  system  of  obstruction 
which  hampered  and  ddagred  the  tnffie  wkhont  alto- 
pcadiag  k.  0»  tho  i|ilt  of  April  m  cMRdiaia^r 
fltrikc  waa  aadared  by  tlM  walon,  hot  owtnn  to  iStt  actiDD  of  rao 

authorities,  who  for  once  showed  energy,  the  trafftc  was  carried 
on.  Other  disturbances  of  a  serious  character  on  urr'.'d  amopR 
the  sleelworkers  of  Tcrni,  at  Grammichclc  in  Sicily  and  at 
Alessandria.  The  extreme  parties  now  began  to  direct  especial 
attcBtiaa  to  propaganda  in  the  amy,  with  a  view  to  deAroying 
to  cohMioa  and  thaa^^niat  ^^^^jjl*^!^ 

iaPaacoidaatUkdwlththeaaflMof  BarvC  Fbrto- 
Mtdy ,  howavcr,  thia  poljqr  waa  aot  aaoGtarfol,  aa  nBitafy  aatvica 
iileas  unpopdarinltaly  thanhmaagroChcroBUtdcajaapwIv* 


militarism  is  quite  unknown,  and  without  it  anil  miliiarism  ran 
gain  no  foothold.  No  serious  mutini'  s  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  Italian  army,  and  the  only  results  of  the  propaganda  were 
occasional  meetings  of  hooligans,  where  Hervfist  sentimenta 
were  expressed  and  applauded,  and  a  few  minor  disturbancea 
among  reservists  unexpectedly  called  back  to  Uie  colauTk. 
In  tbeai«gritaalf  tha  «i#rji  4b  eor^t  and  the  aoMoaidB^Md 
disdplino  adlWwd  tha  work  of  the  propagandista. 

In  June  and  July  1507  there  wi  rr  .ir;ain  disturbances  among 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Fcrr.ir  i  ami  Roviro,  and  a  wide- 
spread strike  organized  by  the  /<  t./u-  ilincighoul  thii:c 
provinces  caused  very  serious  losses  lo  all  conctincd. 
llie  Utkisli,  moreover,  were  guilty  of  much  criminal 
violence;  they  committed  one  murder  and  established  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror,  boycotting,  beatiag  uid  Woortdiog  numbeni  o( 
paaotfad  tebeaaeta  who  woald  aat  joja  the  nafeaa»  aad  hiutalbr 
Biahnatfaig  aoBtaty  lajBuinau  and  ODldhfa.    Tha  atithorities, 

however,  by  arresting  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  I'-r'-^c-s 
surrcedi-d  in  restorint,' order.  .Mmost  inimcdiately  aiiirwaiiis  an 
agitation  of  a  still  less  defensible  tharattrr  broke  out  in  various 
towns  under  the  guise  of  ami  clcrii  alisra.  Certain  scandals 
had  come  to  light  in  a  small  convent  school  at  Greco  near  Milan. 
This  was  seixcd  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violent  anltckdcal  deaMHs- 
straltons  all  over  Italy  and  for  brutal  and  uapwwhad  attadtt 
«•  uaaBeodtaf  pdoMat  at  flpaaia  a  daudi  ««  frit  «B  flta  and 
aaaCher  Anndad,  at  Mailno  Ckrffiad  Many  dd  Val  was 
attacked  by  a  gan«»  of  hoolipsns,  and  at  Rome  the  violence  of 
the  uppiili  reached  such  a  pilch  as  lo  provoke  reaction  on  the 
part  of  all  re-pectable  people,  and  some  of  the  aggressors  were 
very  roughly  handled.  The  Socialists  and  the  Freemasons  were 
largely  responsible  lor  the  agitation,  and  they  filled  the  country 
with  stories  of  other  priestly  awl  convantual  inunoraUtica, 
nearly  all  of  wbicfa,  except  the  original  cats  M  Onod^  proved  to 
be  wfchoat  fa—datiaai  la  Srptemhnr  nor  dlaaidm  b 
ApaMa  over  tho  vepaitfthm  of  coaaraiial  lanA  brolcc  oat  aaair^ 
and  were  particularly  serious  at  Rnvo.  H.-iri,  rrnnnoki  and 
Satriano  del  Colic.  In  some  ci.ses  there  was  lomidation  for  the 
labourers'  claims,  but  unfortunately  the  movci:jciit  got  ini o  the 
hands  of  professional  agitators  and  common  swindlers,  and 
the  leader,  a  certain  Giampctru7.zi,  who  at  one  time  seemed  to 
be  a  worthy  colkague  of  Morcalin  Albeft,  ww  afterwards  tried 
and  condemned  for  havilH  fhatod  Maow  iiAowera. 
la  October  tpaf  than  «w  aiili  a  ismmI  aufta  at  Mflaa. 

wiucn  was  nmmcw  ummv  ■enim  on  at  looiie  of  laa  eciion  01 

the  railway  scr\"a:ils,  and  extended  to  other  cities;  trafhc 
was  disorganized  over  a  large  [xarl  of  nt  rthern  Italy,  until  the 
government,  being  now  owner  of  the  railways,  dismissed  the 
ringleaders  from  the  service.  This  had  the  desired  eQcct,  and 
although  the  Sindacaio  d<i  fcrrovitri  (railway  servants'  union) 
threatened  a  geaeni  railway  strike  if  the  dismissed  mca  wcae 
not  rciiialaitadk  tian  was  no  further  trouble.  In  the  apriag  of 
1908  than  mea  agrarian  strikes  at  Ftfoa^  tha  Ummt  contracta 
hadpreaedhanfly  on  the  peasantry,  who hMcaaaoiaroomplaint; 
but  whOe  some  impr  ovement  had  been  effected  in  the  new 
contracts,  certain  unscrupulous  demagogues,  of  whom  Alcesie 
Dc  .\mbris,  representing  the  "  syndacahst  "  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party,  was  the  chief,  organized  a  widespread  agitation.  The 
landlords  on  their  part  organized  an  agrarian  union  to  defend 
their  interests  and  enrolled  numbers  of  non-union  labourcia  to 
carry  on  the  Beoeaury  work  and  save  the  crops.  Conflkia' 
Offfiarwd  between  the  attfloBB  and  the  independent  laboaiaia 
aad  the  pdice;  tho  tvaaUa  aptwl  to  the  city  of  Pama,  whan 
violent  scenes  occurred  when  the  lalxjur  exc  hange  was  occupied 
by  the  troops,  and  many  soldiers  and  policemen,  whose  behaviour 
as  usual  was  exemplar^'  throughout,  were  seriously  wounded. 
The  agitation  ceased  in  June  with  the  defeat  of  the  strikers, 
bat  not  until  a  vast  amount  of  damage  bad  been  done  to  tha 
lampaaadall  hod  suffered  heavy  losses,  iiKluding  the  government, 
winn  *  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  ran  into  taaa 

of  milUoaaorHaBk  llwIiilanafthoitiUMaaMaadthaSoQ^ 

'^^'^    teSTnaaipaMBtof  paitjrfuadasiiafpMndiBfMi 
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that  the  large  sums  collected  throuRhout  Italy  on  behalf  of  the 
sirikcrs  had  bc«n  squamlcrcfi  or  a[ipn?[iriiicd  \>y  the  "synda- 
calist"  leaders.  The  spirit  of  indisriplinc  had  bcfiiin  to  reach 
the  lower  classes  of  state  employees,  especially  Ihc  sch(x»l  teachers 
and  the  postal  and  telegraph  clerks,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  country  were  about  to  face  a  situation  similar  to 
that  wUcb  anw  In  France  In  the  spring  o(  1909.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  government,  by  dismissing  the  ringleader,  Dr 
CimpiiTy*^.  in  time  nipped  the  agitation  in  the  bud,  and  it 
did  attempt  to  redress  some  of  the  Renuine  grievances.  Public 
opinion  upheld  the  government  in  its  r.llitude,  for  nil  p<Tions 
of  common  sense  realixcd  that  the  suspension  of  the  public 
services  oodd  not  be  pamitted  for  a  nomcBt  In  a  dvOUed 
couatiy. 

In  parUamentary  politics  the  moat  notoUo  ovcnt  in  1903 
was  the  preaenUtioa  of  a  divorce  bUI  hf  Slgnor  ZonardelU's 
government;  this  was  done  not  becanoe  there  was  any 

real  demand  for  it,  but  to  please  the  doctrinaire 
tt$f,  anti  clericals  and  freemasons,  divorce  being  regarded 
not  Hi  a  social  institution  but  as  a  we:i[M)n  ngniiisl 
Catholicism.  But  while  the  majority  of  the  deputies  were 
nominally  in  favour  of  the  bill,  the  parliamcntarj-  toniniiltcc 
reported  against  it,  and  public  opinion  was  so  hostile  that  an 
anti-divorce  petition  received  3,500,000  signatures,  indnding 
not  only  those  of  pmfeating  CathoUcs»  but  of  fcee-thinlceia  and 
Jews,  who  regarded  dtvoice  as  nnsduble  to  Itallui  conditions. 
The  opposition  outside  parliament  was  in  fact  so  overwhelming 
thai  the  ministry  decided  to  drop  the  bill.  The  financial  situa- 
tion continued  satisfactor>';  a  new  loan  at  was  voted  by 
the  Chamber  in  April  i<)Oi,  and  l>y  June  the  whole  of  it  had  been 
placed  in  Italy.  In  October  the  rate  of  ex'  hangc  was  at  par, 
the  premium  on  gold  had  disappeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  sixteen  millions. 

In  Janaaiy  1903  Signor  Piinetti,  the  minister  for  foreign 
abin.  resigned  on  aoeovnt  of  fll-bealth,  and  was  succeeded  bgr 
Admiral  Morin,  while  Admiral  Bcttoto  took  thetatter^l 
place  as  minister  of  marine.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  ministry  forced  Signor  Ciolil'vi,  tin-  itilni-'.cr  <A  the 
interior,  to  resign  (June  1903),  .ind  he  was  iDllowcd  by  Admiral 
Bettolo,  whose  administration  had  been  violently  attacked  by 
the  Socialists;  in  October  Signor  Zananle'.li,  the  premier, 
resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the  l.  i.g  entrusted  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  to  SjgaorCiolitti.  The  latter  accepted 
the  task,  and  the  new  admlaistnitlaa  bidwied  Signer  TIttonI, 
late  prefect  of  Naples,  as  foreign  minister,  Signor  Luigi  Luzzatti, 
the  eminent  fmancicr,  at  the  treasury.  General  Pedotti  at  the 
war  oft'icc.  and  Admiral  Mirabcllo  as  minister  of  marine.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  appointment  Signor  Tiltoni  accompanied 
the  king  and  (jueen  of  Italy  on  a  state  visit  to  France  and  then 
to  England,  where  various  international  questions  were  discussed, 
and  the  cordial  reception  which  the  royal  pair  met  with  in  London 
and  at  Windsor  served  to  dispel  the  soiall  cloud  which.had  arisen 
la  the  rebtlons  cf  the  two  coantiies  en  account  of  the  Tripoli 
agrccmcnu  and  the  language  question  in  Malta.  The  premier's 
programme  was  not  well  received  by  the  Chamber,  although 
Ihc  tre.isury  minister's  Anancial  statement  was  af;.iin  ,1 1  isf-ictory. 
The  \vc.iknc<;s  of  the  government  in  cloalin;*  with  tiic  strike  riots 
caused  a  feeling  of  profound  di>sa(isfa<  (ion,  and  the  so-called 
"  cxtx  riment  of  lilwrty,"  conducted  with  the  object  of  conciliat- 
ing the  extreme  parties,  proved  a  dismal  failure.  In  October 
1904,  after  the  September  strikes,  the  Chamber  waa  disMiK'ed, 
and  at  the  geacial  elections  bi  November  a  nfausteiial  najoriiy 
was  returned,  while  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  (Socialists, 
Republicans  and  Radicals)  were  reduced  from  107  to  i>4,  and 
a  few  mild  clericals  elected.  The  municipal  elections  in  several 
of  the  larger  cities,  whitli  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  strong- 
holds of  sotialism,  marked  an  overwhelming  triumph  fur  the 
constitutional  parties,  iwtably  in  Milan,  Turin  and  Genoa,  for 
the  Strikes  had  wrought  as  much  harm  to  the  working  classes 
as  to  the  bowgeoiaie.  In  spite  of  iu  majority  the  Giolitti 
cabinet,  icoIUnf  that  it  had  lost  ito  bold  over  the  oovniiy, 
nslgaed  in  Uaich  190$. 
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Signer  Fortis  then  became  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
Signor  Maiorano  finance  minister  and  Signor  Carcano  tr 
minister,  while  Signor  Tittoni,  Admiral  Mirabello 
and  General  Pedotti  retained  the  portfolios  they  bad 
held  in  the  previous  administ  ration.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  colourless  in  the  ext  rcme,  and  the  ptcnder^  i 
aroused  no  cntfanstasm  in  the  House,  Uie  most  important  IdB 
presented  being  that  for  the  pnrdiase  of  tl»iailways,  whidi  was 
voted  in  June  1005  But  the  ministry neWT  had  any  real  hold 
over  the  country  or  parlianu-i:t,  and  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  modus  vk<ndi  with  Spain,  v, hi  h  would  have  wrought 
much  injury  to  the  Italian  wine  growers,  led  to  demonstrations 
and  riots,  and  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Chamber  produced  a  cabinet 
crisis  (December  1 7, 1905) ;  Signor  Fortis,  however,  reconstructed 
the  ministry,  inducing  the  marquis  di  San  Gfulbuw  to  accept  the 
penfoUo  of  foreign  aflaiia.  This  last  fact  was  significant,  an 
tiM  new  foreign  secretary,  a  SidHan  deputy  and  a  spcciaU^  on 
international  politics,  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Signor  Sonnino's 
staunchcsl  adherents;  his  defection,  which  was  but  one  of  many, 
showed  that  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Sonnino  party 
were  tired  of  wailing  in  vain  for  their  chief's  access  to  power. 
Even  lliis  cabinet  was  si  ill-bom,  and  a  hostile  vote  in  theChaaiier 
on  the  50th  of  January  1906  brought  about  its  fall. 

Now  at  last,  after  waiting  so  long,  Signor  Sonnino's  hour  had 
ttradt,  and  he  became  pvmkr  for  tin  iiisl  time;  This  rr^ult 
wee  most  mtisiBCtoiy  to  aB  the  best  dements  In  the 
country,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
advent  of  a  rigid  and  honest  statesman  would  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  Italian  parliamentary  life  L'nfnrtunatcly  at 
the  very  outset  of  its  career  the  composition  of  the  new  cabinet 
proved  disappointing;  for  while  such  men  as  Count  Guicciardini, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Signor  Lussattl  at  the 
treasury  commanded  general  approval,  the  choteo  oif  Stgnor 
SaccU  as  minister  of  justice  and  of  Signor  Faalano  aa  aafaister 
of  agricnltare  and  tnide,  l>oth  of  them  advenoed  and  militant 
RatUcils,  savoured  of  an  unholy  compact  between  the  premier 
and  his  erstwhile  bitter  enemies,  which  boded  ill  for  the  success 
of  the  administration.  For  this  unfortunate  combination  Signor 
Sonnino  himself  was  not  altogether  to  blame;  having  lost  many 
of  his  moit  faithful  followers,  who,  weary  of  waiting  for  oflice, 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  had  been  forced  to  seek  soppoct 
among  men  who  had  pcefeascd  hostility  to  the  existing  order  «C 
thiafs  and  thus  to  secure  at  least  the  nentnUty  of  the  Ealiann 
Left  and  make  the  public  nallte  that  the  "reddest"  of 
Sociah'su,  Radicals  and  Republicans  m^  he  tamed  and  rendered 
harmless  by  the  offer  of  cabinet  apfx^ntments.  A  similar 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  Franec  not  without  success. 
Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  .SiK:nnr  Sonnino  public  opinion 
expected  too  much  and  did  not  l.ike  to  the  idea  of  such  a  com- 
promise. The  new  premier's  lirsl  act  was  one  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praiscxl:  he  suppres-scd  all  subsidies  to  journalists^ 
and  althou^  this  resulted  in  bitter  attacks  against  liim  in  tlm 
oolttmns  of  tlie  "iqitile  press"  it  commanded  the  approval  of 
all  right-thinking  men.  Signor  Sonnino  realized,  however,  that 
his  majority  was  not  to  be  counted  on:  "  The  country  is  with 
me,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  tiut  the  Chamber  is  ogainsi  me  " 
In  April  if;o6  an  eruption  of  .Mount  Ktna  causHxl  the  destruction 
of  several  village?  and  much  loss  of  life  and  damigo  to  property; 
inappoinlingacommitteetodistributcthc  relief  funds  the  premier 
refused  to  include  any  of  the  deputies  of  the  devastated  districts 
among  its  members,  and  when  asked  by  tbem  for  tlie  reason  el 
this  omission,  be  RpMed,  with  a  fmakaem  more  dnuacteriitte 
of  the  man  than  politic  that  he  knew  tliey  would  piove  more 
solidtous  in  the  distribution  of  relief  for  their  own  electors  than 
for  the  real  sufferers.  A  motion  presented  by  the  Sixialists  in 
the  Chamber  for  the  immediate  discussion  of  a  bill  to  prevent 
'■  llie  niassacrc";  of  the  prulctariatc  "  having  t>ccn  rejected  by 
an  enormous  majority,  the  i.S  Socialist  deputies  resigned  their 
seats;  on  presenting  themselves  for  re-election  their  number 
was  reduced  to  as*  A  few  days  later  the  ministry,  having  received 
aa  advene  vote  en  a  qnoMion  ef  pcoeediire»  seat  in  iu  icsignatlaB 
(Key  >l). 
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Tbe  fan  of  S^ner  Sombio,  the  dittpfMintmnt  emed  by  the 

hon-fulfilmcnt  of  the  expectations  to  which  his  advent  to  power 
had  eiven  rise  throughout  Italy  and  the  dearth  of  influential 
statesmen,  made  the  return  to  power  of  Signor  Giolitii  inevitable. 
An  appeal  to  the  country  might  have  brousht  about  a  different 
result,  but  it  is  said  that  oppo&ition  from  the  highest  cguartcrs 
rendered  this  course  praaically  impossible.  The  change  of 
government  brought  Signor  Tittoni  bedi  to  the  foreign  oliicc; 
Signor  MaioiiiM  became  tieuoiy  aiinister,  Gcnenl  VigaoA 
minEtter  of  war,  Signor  Cooco  Ortu,  whose  chief  daim  to  con- 
sideration  was  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Sardinian  (the  island  had 
r.ircly  been  represented  in  the  cabinet)  minister  of  agrimlturc, 
Signor  GLinturco  of  justice,  Signor  Massimini  of  finance.  .•"Ir.nor 
Scbanzcr  of  f>osts  and  telegraphs  and  Signor  Fusinato  of  educa- 
tion. The  new  ministry  began  auspiciously  with  the  conversion 
of  the  public  debt  from  4%  to  3]%,  to  be  cventuaUy  reduced 
to  si  %•  'I'his  operation  bad  been  prepared  by  Signor  Luzutli 
under  Siguu  Sauiao's  kadciabip,  and  allhnngh  carried  out  by 
Sllimor  Maioinn  ft  mi  LuziattI  who  deservedly  reaped  the 

hono'.ir  and  Rlory;  t!u'  bill  was  presented,  (li.scu.isrd  and  voted 
by  Ix'th  Jlouses  on  the  Jylh  of  June,  ami  by  the  ;lh  of  July  the 
Conversion  was  completed  most  sacccssfully,  sho*.ii.g  on  how 
found  a  basis  Italian  finance  was  now  pbccd.  The  surplus  for 
the  year  amounted  to  65,000,000  lire.  In  November  Signor 
Giaaliuco  died,  and  Signor  Pictio  fierloUni  took  his  place  as 
niBitter  of  public  works;  the  latter  {neved  perhaps  the  ablest 
OMinbcr  of  the  cabinet,  but  the  acceptance  oC  office  under  Ciolitti 
of  a  nan  vho  had  been  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  valuable 

lieutenants  of  Signor  Sonnino  marked  a  furih  r  s!i  ;>  in  the 
<//Cfi".C ;''"■'•/<■  of  tluil     j'e.-ni.iu'.-.  I'.itty,  ami  alUKjuted  to 

the  f.iit  ifi.Tt  SiiTTi  ir  Berlolit'.i  nsenleJ  not  having  had  a  pl.aec 
in  the  late  Sonuino  miniitry.  General  \'igan6  was  succeeded 
in  December  by  Senator  ('a.>;ana,  the  first  civilian  to  become 
istnister  of  war  in  Italy.  lie  made  various  reforms  which  were 
badly  wanted  in  army  administfation,  but  on  the  whole  tbe 
experiment  of  a  dvflian  "  War  Lord "  waa  not  •  oonplcte 
aocceaa,  and  in  April  1909  Senator  Caaaaa  ictbed  and  waa  sue 
cceded  by  General  Spingardi,  an  appointment  vtkk  received 
general  approval. 

The  elections  of  MartA  t^OO  retWIMd  a  chamber  very  slightly 
difTcrent  from  its  predecessor.  The  ministcnal  majority  was 
over  three  hundred,  and  although  the  Extreme  Left  was  some- 
what increased  in  numbers  it  waa  weakened  in  tone,  and  many 
of  the  newly  elected  "  reds  "  were  hardly  more  than  pale  pink. 

Meanwhile,  the  relatioaa  between  Church  nd  Statt  began  to 
show  signs  of  change.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the 
papacy  to  temporal  power  were  l!ie  elt  ricals  of  France 
2'"'  Austria,  but  in  the  former  uniniry  ihey  had  lohl 
all  influence,  and  the  situatiuii  betv.ecu  the  Church  and 
tbe  government  was  becoming  every  day  more  strained. 
With  the  rebellion  o£  her  "  Eldest  Daughter,"  the  Roman 
Church  oouM  not  continye  in  her  oM  attitude  of  unoompromiuig 
Iwatility  towardi  Uiiitod  Italy,  apd  the  Vatkan  began  to  reaUie 
tbe  folly  of  placing  every  Italian  In  the  dilemma  of  being  eilAer  a 
good  Italian  or  a  good  Catholic,  when  the  ma|or{ty  wished  to  be 
both.  Outsilc  of  Rome  rilations  between  the  clergy  and  the 
authorities  were  ai  a  rule  quite  iuri!i,il.  ami  in  May  n/Oj  Cardin.il 
Sarto.  the  [latn.iri  h  1,1  W'i.h  e,  a-ked  fur  and  ubl.iiiu'dan  audience 
«ith  the  king  when  he  visited  that  city,  and  the  meeting  which 
followed  was  of  a  very  friendly  character.  In  Ju|y  foUowing  Leo 
XIII.  died,  and  that  same  Caidinal  Sarlo  beoame  p«ie  under  the 
anyh  of  Phia  X.  The  new  pontiff,  althou^  nomiiHWy  upholding 
the  claims  of  the  temporal  power,  in  practice  attached  but  little 
importance  to  it.  At  the  elections  for  the  local  bodies  the 
Catholics  had  already  been  permitted  to  vote,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  they  gained  seats  in  many  municipal 
ceoncila  and  obtained  the  majority  in  some.  At  the  gencr.'\l 
parliamentary  elections  of  1004  a  few  Catholics  had  been  elected 
•aaucb.and  the  encyclical  of  the  1  tthof  June  1905  on  the  |Hjiiiieal 
otfaniaatioa  of  the  Catholics,  piactical|y  abolished  tbe  tun 
mxpMt,  In  September  of  that  ysar  a  number  of  religious  iastitu- 
tfoM  in  the  Nsar  EaM,  fdmarilx  under  tbe  ptotoetocato  of  tho 


French  government,  in  view  of  the  fupttite  between  Chnreh  and 

State  in  France,  formally  asked  to  !  c  placed  under  Italian  pro* 
tection,  which  was  granted  in  January  1007.  The  situation  ihus 
became  the  very  reverse  uf  what  it  had  been  in  Crispi's  time, 
when  the  French  government,  even  when  anti-clerical,  protected 
the  Catholic  Church  abroad  for  political  purposes,  whereas  the 
conflict. between  Church  and  Slate  in  Ita^  extended  to  foreign 
countries,  to  tbe  detriment  of  Italian  political  interests.  A  more 
diOcuk  question  waa  that  of  idigioua  oducatioa  in  the  pubGc 
efeeaentny  schoeib.  S^or  Glolitti  wished  to  conciliate  the 
Vatican  by  facilitating  religious  education,  wliirh  was  dtpired 
by  the  majority  of  the  parents,  but  he  did  not  wi^h  to  otfrnii  the 
I  rccmaions  and  other  anli-clcricals  too  much,  as  they  could 
aiwayb  give  trouble  at  awkward  moments.  Consequently  the 
minister  of  education,  Signor  Kava,  a>ncoctcd*'a  body  of  rules 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  satisfy  every  one:  rcUgious  instruction 
was  to  bo  maintained  as  a  necessary  part  of  tbe  curriculum,  but 
in  commnM  wbaie  the  majority  of  the  mimidipol  ooupcilion 
were  oppoaed  to  it  ft  might  be  suppressed;  tho  councO In  that 
case  must,  however,  faci'i'.atc  the  teaching  of  religion  to  those 
children  whose  parents  desire  it.  In  [iraclice,  however,  when  the 
council  has  sujjprejicd  religious  iiLslriit  tion  no  su;  h  t;uilitiis  are 
given.  At  the  general  elections  of  March  1909,  over  a  score  of 
Clerical  deputies  were  returned,  Clericals  of  a  very  mild  tone  who 
bad  no  thought  of  the  temporal  power  and  were  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  and  anti-socialists;  where  no  Clerical  candidate  was 
in  the  fidd  the  Catholic  voten  phimped  (or  the  comstitutiooal 
candlUate  against  all  representatives  of  the  Extreme  Left  On 
the  other  hand,  the  niii^idc  of  the  Vatican  towards  Liberalism 
wichiii  the  Church  w.  s  one  of  uncompromising  reaction,  and 
under  the  new  po!>c-  iluj  diKtrine.s  of  Christian  Demoeraiy  and 
Modernism  were  condcmneil  in  no  uncertain  tone.  Don  Kornolo 
Murri,  the  Christian  Democratic  leader,  who  exercised  much 
influence  over  tbe  younger  and  more  progreiaive  clergy,  having 
been  severely  cenamed  by  the  Vatican,  made  fonnal  submission, 
and  declaredhJafatcntionotiHirinifawi  the  struggle.  But  bo 
appeared  again  on  the  seene  in  the  gmeial  elections  of  iqoq,  as  a 

Christian  I)emorratic  candidate;  he  was  elec'rd,  and  al<inp  of  the 
Catholic  deputies  look  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  on  the  Extreme 
Left,  where  all  his  nei^h!>oars  were  violent  anti-clcricals. 

At  s  A.M.  on  the  j.Sih  of  December  1908,  an  earthquake  of 
appalling  severity  shook  the  whole  of  southern  Calabria  and  tho 
eastern  part  of  Sicily,  completely  destroying  the  cities  BmOf 
of  Reggio  and  Messina,  tbe  smaller  towns  of  Canitello,  •! 
ScOIb,  ViUa  San  Giovanni,  Bagnara,  Palni,  Mdito.  mSl^ 
Foeto  Salvo  and  Santa  Eufemk,  as  wen  as  a  large 

number  of  villages.  In  the  c.T-e  of  Me^^na  the  horror  of  tbo 
situation  was  heightened  by  a  tidal  wave,  i  he  catastrophe  was 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  occurred  in  a.ny  country; 
the  numlKT  of  persons  killed  was  approximately  150,000,  while 
the  injured  were  beyond  calculation. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Italy's  foreign  relations  during 
tUt  period  was  the  wcakentag  of  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  improved  rdationa  with  Fiance,  while  the  p^„^a 
traditional  friendship  with  England  remained  un-  JtZin. 
impaired.  Franco-Italian  friendship  was  onicially 
cemented  by  the  visit  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Queen 
F.lena  in  Ottobcr  1003  to  I'ari.s  wliere  tliey  received  a  \'..">  tu.'dial 
welcome.  The  visit  was  returned  in  April  igo.^  when  M. 
Loubet,  the  French  president,  came  to  Rome;  this  action  was 
strongly  resented  by  the  pope^  who,  lik*  his  predecessor  sioca 
1 870,  objected  to  the  pnscnce  of  figreipi  CathoBciuleia  in  Rome, 
and  led  to  the  final  rupture  between  France  and  tbe  Vatican. 
The  Franco-Italian  undei^anding  had  the  effect  of  raising 
Italy's  credit,  and  the  Italian  rtnlf,  which  had  been  shut  out 
of  the  French  bourses,  resumed  its  place  there  once  more,  a  fact 
which  contributed  to  increase  its  price  and  to  reduce  the  unfavour- 
able  rate  of  exchange.  That  agreement  also  scr\'ed  to  dear  up 
the  situation  in  Tripoli;  while  Italian  aspirations  towards 
Tunisia  had  been  ended  by  the  French  occupation  of  that 
tefritory.  Tripoli  and  Bengasi  wena  now  jcoogniaed  aa  eoaobig 
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h.iving  large  African  interests;  the  Anglo-French  declaration 
of  ilic  3  ist  of  March  1899  in  particular  seemed  likely  to  interfere 
with  Italian  activity. 

^  The  Triple  Alliance  was  maintained  and  renewed  as  far  as 
piper  documents  were  concerned  (in  June  igo ^  it  was  reconfirmed 
for  13  years),  but  public  opinion  was  no  lunger  to  favourably 
disposed  towards  it.  Austria's  petty  persecutions  of  bar  Italian 
mbjecu  in  the  imimU  pcovinca,  Iwr  Mlive  prapifMtd» 
fncompatible  whh  Italhn  fattcfnu  in  the  Balkiiii.  md  the  anti- 
Italian  war  talk  of  Austrian  military  circles,  imperilied  the 
relat  ions  of  the  two  "  allies  ";  it  was  remarked,  indeed,  that  the 
objctt  of  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Italy  v. as  to  pn  vint 
war  between  them.  Austria  had  persistently  adopted  a  poliiA 
of  pin-pricks  and  aggravating  poUcc  provocation  towards  the 
Italians  of  the  Adriatic  Littoral  and  of  the  Trcntino,  while 
encouraging  the  Slavonic  element  in  the  former  and  the  Germans 
intbeUtter.  Oneef thecauteiof iUpfeeUag wai the univeisiiy 
quettioii;  the  Aotriaa  sovemmeat  had  penbtently  lefowd 
to  create  an  Italian  university  for  its  Italian  subjects,  fearing 
lest  it  should  become  a  hotbed  of  "  irredentism,"  the  Italian- 
speakiiiR  students  being  thus  obliged  to  attend  the  German- 
Austrian  universities.  An  attempt  at  compromise  resulted  in 
the  inMiiution  of  an  Italian  bw  f.%c-ulty  at  Innsbruck,  but  this 
aroused  the  violent  hostility  of  the  German  students  and  populace, 
who  gave  proof  of  their  superior  dvQinttion  by  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  Italiaaa  in  October  190S.  Further  acuofviokiioe 
woe  eonndtted  by  the  Germaoa  in  1903,  wMch  led  to  anti* 
Austrian  demonstrations  in  Italy.  The  worst  tumults  occurred 
in  November  1904,  when  Italian  students  and  professors  were 
attacked  at  Innsbrui  U  v.ithout  provocation;  being  outnumbered 
by  a  hundred  to  one  the  Italians  were  forced  to  use  their  revolvers 
in  self-defence,  and  several  persons  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
Anti-Italian  demonstratioiu  occurred  periodically  also  at  Vienna, 
while  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  Italian  fiahenoen  and  workmen 
(Italian  dtiaena.  not  nativa)  wen  aabject  to  attacki  by  auvs 
of  balf-aavage  Croats,  which  led  to  freiquent  diplomatk  **  inci- 
dents." A  further  cause  of  resentment  was  Austria's  attitude 
towards  the  Vatican,  iiispired  by  the  strong  clerical  tendencies 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  indeed  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Austrian  people.  But  the  most  serious  point  at  issue  was  the 
Balkan  question.  Italian  public  opinion  could  not  view  witliout 
Serioua  misgivings  the  active  political  propaganda  which  Austria 
WHB  conducting  in  Albania.  The  two  governments  frequently 
discussed  the  aitiaatioo,  but  althoii(h  tbqr  had  agreed  to  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  whereby  each  bound  itaelf  not  to  occupy  any 
part  of  Albanian  territory,  Austria's  declarations  and  promises 
"•""^^wcrchardlybomeout  by  the  activity  of  her  ager.ts  in  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  liienfore,  instituted  a  counter-propaganda  by  means  of 
schools  an<l  commercial  agencies.  The  ^Iaccdo^.iaIl  troubles  of 
1903  again  brought  Austria  and  Italy  into  conlliet .  The  accept- 
ance by  the  powei*  of  the  MUrzs  teg  programme  and  the  aiipoinl- 
■MBt  of  Autriaa  and  Russian  financial  agents  in  Macedonia 
was  an  adwMttaia  foe  Aiistiia  and  a  set-back  for  Italy;  but  the 
Utter  ioind  a  mcccss  hi  the  appointment  of  General  de  Giorgis 
as  COaUDaadcr  of  the  international  Macedonian  gendarmerie; 
the  abo  obtained,  with  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  the  assignment  of  the  partly  AlbaafaUl  district  of 
Monastir  to  the  Italian  ofhcers  of  that  corps. 

In  October  1908  came  the  bombshell  of  the  Austrian  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia,  announced  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  to 
«(bsr  nikfi  by  antogtaph  lettcia  bom  the  emperor-klDg.  The 
aewi  caused  the  most  wWe^p—d  Maiation,  and  public  opinion 
in  Italy  was  greatly  agitated  at  wbat  it  regarded  as  an  act  of 
brigandage  on  ihc  )).irt  uf  Austria,  when  Sisnor  Tittor.i  in  .i  spt  ci  h 
at  Caratc  Brian/.a  'October  0th)  declared  that  "  Itr.ly  ii.^ghl  aw.;il 
events  with  serenity,  and  that  lhe««  could  And  lur  laiihcr  unpre- 
pared nor  isolated."  These  words  were  taken  to  mean  that  Italy 
would  receive  compensation  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
iqiaet  in  Austria'a  favour.  When  it  was  found  that  Ihcfc  «a»  1 
lo  bt  BO  diract  eonpenatloa  lor  Italy  a  itotni  «f  iadipatiBB  I 
waaavawidagMnat  Aiistila»  aBdahoaisiaat  SitBnr  Tfttpnii  I 


On  the  sQtb  of  October,  bowevec,  Amtiia  ihuMfoiied  hcv 

military  posts  in  the  sandjak  of  Novibaxar,  and  the  frontier 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  formerly  an  uncertain  one,  which 
left  Austria  a  half-open  back  door  to  the  .Aegean,  was  now  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Thus  the  danger  of  a  "  pacific 
penetration  "  of  Macedonia  by  Austria  became  more  remote. 
Austria  also  gave  way  on  another  point,  renouncing  her  right  to 
police  the  Montenegrin  coast  and  to  prevent  Montenegro  from 
having  waiibvs  of  ita  own  (pmgnpba  5, 6  and  11  of  art.  of 
the  Bcrlbi  Tnaty)  in  a  not*  piesaited  to  the  ItaUan  fov^n 
office  on  the  i3th  of  April  1909.  Italy  had  developed  some 
important  commercial  interests  in  Montenegro,  and  anything 
svbiih  t.t rengthcned  the  [xiaition  of  that  princif)ality  was  a 
j;uarantcc  against  further  Auslriaaencroachments.  The  harbour 
s'.urks  in  the  Monteoegrin  port  of  Antivari,  commenced  in 
March  1905  and  completed  early  ia  1909,  were  an  Italian 
concern,  and  Italy  became  a  party  to  the  agreement  for  the 
Danube>Adiiatic  Railway  (June  a,  igoS)  together  with  Rusda« 
Fiance  and  Storvia;  Italy  was  to  eoatribute  35^000,000  Itrs  dot 
of  a  total  capital  of  100,000,000,  and  to  be  represented  by  four 
directors  out  of  twelve.  But  the  whole  episode  was  a  warning 
to  Italy,  and  the  rciult  was  a  national  movement  for  security. 
Credits  for  the  army  and  navy  v.  tre  voted  almost  without  a 
dissentient  voice;  new  battleships  were  laid  down,  the  strength 
of  the  army  was  increased,  and  the  defences  of  the  eyiaed 
eastern  border  were  stfeagtlHoed.  It  was  dear  that  l»  hmg  aa 
Austria,  bribed  by  Gennaay;  could  act  ia  a  mtf  to  opposed  10 
Italian-  inteitsts  hi  the  Balkans^  lha  Ttiplft  ADiaaca  was  a 
Riorkcry,  and  It.aly  cri-.iM  only  mSOl  tbo  dtUtlOD  bcwg 
prei)ared  for  all  continKuiicici. 

BiBi.iocBAPHV.— It  is  dilTii-ijlt  to  indicate  In  a  short  space  the 
moM  important  sources  o(  general  Italian  history.  Muratori's  great 
collection,  the  Jtcniai  llau£anm  xripUrti,  ia  conbinatJOH  witn  ins 
DtsstrMimtes,  the  chronicles  and  other  Ustodcsl  nuteriai  pubUibed 
by  the  Arckivio  Slorico  Jtoliano,  and  the  works  of  detsdied  anaaiists 
01  whom  the  Villani  are  the  most  notable,  Uke  first  rank.  Next  we 
may  mentiim  Muratori's  ^Mnoii  d'  Italia,  together  with  GuicciardiaTs 
Star :  I  d'  lic'.ta  .md  its  modern  continuation  by  Caili>  Bona.  .•Xi-nong 
the  nnjrc  refcat  contribution's,  de  Si«mondi*s  HfpuUiqufi  ilclimna 
(BruKNck,  1838)  and  Carlo  Troya's  Sloria  d'  Iltilta  nel  medio  no  are 
among  the  most  valuable  general  works,  white  the  targe  StoriA 
PMiea  ^JlaUm  by  vaiieuaatttlMia.  puUiihed  at  Milan,  is  also  im- 
ponant— F.  BertMini,  /  BOrtorf :  P.  Lansani.  Sloria  4ti  €<muM 
ttatiani  dalle  oritini  fin»  of  JJ/J  (1S82);  C.  Cipolla,  Sloria  ddU 
Siinorie  Ilaliane  dot  1313  ai  >5J0  (iMi):  .\.  Cosci,  L'  Iltdia  duromlt 
It  prrf>ond(ranie  straniere.  l^jo-iySo  (iHjs);  A.  FrarMrhctti.  Stan* 
d'  haliadzl  ijSQal  Ijv'j ,  C.  dc  Castro,  Sloria  d'  lUiiui  dul  el 
iSl-l  (iKsi).  For  tlK  li" jitinini;N  o(  h.diail  hi--tCirj'  the  chief  »<rt-k» 
arc  T.  IbxI^Uin's  It.^'y  at;,.'  her  hnndfs  (f)vf..ir(l,  lS■^;-I>^•rJl  and 
P.  Villari's  Le  Immtont  barttaruke  ^.Vlilan,  1900),  both  based  on 
original  wsssnh  aad  soaad  arbelaiship.  The  period  from  tma  to 
modem  times  Is  dsak  with  fai  vaiioBS  vofumco  01  the  CsmApS^m 
Uodem  Hiitory,  CMKcially  in  vol.  i..  "  The  Renaiaiance."  which 
contains  valuable  oibliofTaphies.  Ciijsej)j)c  Ferrari's  Rivcttatoni 
d'  ttalta  (1858)  deserves  notice  as  a  work  of  Mngular  vigour,  though 
no  great  tcienlific  importanrc,  and  Ccvirc  Balbo's  Sonfrsarto 
(Florence,  1856)  presents  the  nuin  outlinei  of  tlic  subject  with 
brevity  and  cfcarness.  l  or  thr  imixI  ut  the  French  revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  war*  sec  F.  Ltmmi's  Lc  Onitni  dtl  ritoriimenlo 
italiatio  (Milan.  1906):  E.  Bonnal  de  Gaogcs,  £0  Ondt  d'nas  id> 
t>iiUigtu  [Venise]  (Paris.  1S85):  D.  CSmtri.  StortS  idU  «SHi  di 
Savoia  duranU  la  rnolutiomt  e  V  impero  franeese  {3  vols.,  Turin, 
1892):  C.  de  (  .i-tro.  Sloria  d"  Italia  dal  I7Q7  ol  1S14  (Milan,  1881): 
.\.  Duf  uirt  f].  Ri'gimf  jacobin  en  Itahr,  t7Q6-17<M  (Pari*,  iqoo); 
.■\  IVan'  I  : -i i,  Storm  d'  llaUa  dal  ijSij  at  r/90  (Milan,  1878);  P. 
Gafl.in  I.  I!.":,ip€rte  rl  Its  rt'pulhqucs  tUilicnnet  (ijQO-ljgg)  (P.iris 
i(vj5);  K.  NT  Jiihnston,  Tlie  StipoUonic  Emfiire  in  Soutlurn  lUUy 
(2  vols.,  with  full  bibliography,  London.  1904);  E.  Ramondtni. 
V  llatia  Ainnte  lo  dominasiatit  fitmm  (Nsplss*  lM8}t  B.  Rntb. 
GeithieUt  iet  italieniselien  Volkes  unkr  in  wMmrijckcn  Etmth^ 
(Leipzig,  1859)-  l^or  modem  times,  sec  Bolton  King's  History  of 
Italtam  Unity  (1899)  and  Bolton  King  and  Thomas  Okcys  /taiy 
To-day  (1901}.  Vviin  regard  to  the  history  of  separate  provino  >  it 
may  stiRice  to  notice  N.  Machiavelli's  Storia  fivrcnima,  H  (  t...  "s 
Sloria  di  Milano,  C.  Capponi's  Storia  drlh  rrpubthca  dt  Fin-nst 
(Florence,  1875).  P.  ViUan  >  /  primi  due  .<«o/i  ddla  iloria  di  Ftretue 
(Florence,  1905).  ¥.  Pa^ano's  hiortadei  regno  dt  A'upolt  (Palermo- 
Naples,  1832,  &c  ),  P.  Romania's  Storia  documenlata  di  Vetutio 
(Venice.  18S3).  M.  Amari's  iStuiAmoni  di  Sicilia  (1854-1875). 
F.Gninrawiiis's  Cttchichle  der  Stadt  Rom  (Stuttfart.  1881),  A.  von 
ItUWIOlU's  (krkkkte  4*t  Stadt  Ram  (Bcriia.  1867),  L.  Cibrario's 
SMa  ddto  aisaanffcte  fitmmUm  CTurio.  1B40).  aad  D.  Canitti'a 
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€ertt  di  5a»0kJ  (Rtnne,  1875).  The 
'Ankiaii  uorici'aod  Dtfmlmimd  4i  turia  pttrit  of  the  variaiw  IuUm 
towns  and  provinoet  ooBtain  a  great  U  valiuble  nutcrial  for 
local  history.  From  the  point  of  view  of  papal  history,  L.  von 
Raake's  HtOtrf  tf  tm  r*fa  (En|fith  editiaa.  London,  187a),  M. 
Creightan'*  HiUtry  of  the  Papacy  (London.  1897)  and  L.  Paitor's 
GatkieJUtdir  PiptU  (Freibura  l  B.,  1886-1896),  ■hould  be  mentioned. 
From  the  point  of  view  oT  general  culture,  Jacob  Burckhardt'» 
CuStur  der  Renainiince  in  Itaixen  (Basel,  l!<f>ol.  R.  Giiiiict's  Kihijlu- 
ttem  d'ltalie  (Paris,  1857),  and  J.  A.  Symonds's  Rrnaiaanee  in  llaiy 
(5  vol*.,  Loodoo,  1875,  &c.)  should  be  oonsulted.  (L.  V.*) 

IIBM  (a  Latin  adverb  meaning  "  also,"  "  UkciRN  '*),  originally 
used  advo-bially  in  English  at  the  beginniqg  «f  flwfa  separate 
bead  in  ft  Jiit  of  actkiea,  or  mA  iktafl  in  aa  account  book  or 
ledger  or  fa  a  hpl  dBcimtut.  Th*  nwd  ii  tlnu  applied,  as  a 
noun,  to  the  variouj  heads  in  any  sudl><nMmiM  aad  alto 
to  a  piece  of  information  or  news. 

ITHACA  CIWmj),  vulgarly  Thiaki  (Ojdinj),  next  to  Pato 
the  smallest  of  tiie  seven  Ionian  Islands,  with  an  area  of  about 
44  sq.  m.  It  forms  an  eparchy  of  the  nomos  of  Cephalonia  In 
tka  Uagden  «f  Graeoa^  aad  ha  popuktioo,  which  was  987J  in 
atja^hBowabottis^aeik  TheMaadoiMktaof  tw»iiniiiitifci 
masMs.  canMlti  Igr  a  aanvir  Munna  «f  UOi,  «ad  acpaiMcd 
by  a  wMafalairflliB  Ma  taiwi  aaatta  Oalfal  Molai  TtenortlMn 
and  f^eatcr  mass  culmin.itf«;  Jn  the  heigjitsof  Anoi  (9630  ft.), 
and  the  southern  in  ILigius  Stephanos,  or  Mount  Merovigli 
(jioo  ft.).-  Vathy  (BaflL'="  deep  "),  the  chief  town  am]  rH>rt 
of  the  island,  Um  at  the  northenf  foot  of  Mount  Stephanos, 
itt  idiite«rashcd  hoases  stretching  f«r  about  a  mile  round  the 
deep  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Moio,  to  iriikh  it  owes  its  name.  As 
there  are  oalf  «M«r  two  uaaB  atiatdMSOflUmble  land  in  Ithaca, 
the  inhabftaaia  aN  dlfWlMit  <■  IW—M  Idv  their  grain 
•apply;  and  oBve  oB,  wtaa  aad  cnmoMs  aia  the  principal 

ptodocts  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  thin  stratum  of 
soO  that  covers  the  calcareous  rocks.  Goats  arc  fed  in  con- 
siderable nuTT.ljcT  on  the  brushwodil  pn&tvirf  of  the  hills;  and 
bares  (in  spite  of  Aristotle's  supposed  assertion  of  their  absence) 
are  exceptionally  abundant.  The  isbnd  Ls  divided  into  four 
diatricu:  VMfay,  Aeto  (or  Eagle's  Cliff),  Ax>oge  (Anoi)  or 
U^daadiaadEiata  (£xoi)  or  Outland. 
,  Tha  aaaa  Iwa  nataiaad  attached-  tha  fahad  taaa  tha 
aarfbat  Mrtailcal  thaea  vkb  hot  Htda  faURaptka  of  tha  tiadl* 
tion;  though  in  Brompton's  travels  (12th  century)  and  in  the 
old  Venetian  maps  we  find  it  called  falc  or  Val  dc  Compar,  and 
at  a  later  date  it  not  unfrcqucntly  appears  as  Little  Cephalonia. 
This  last  n.imc  indicate*  the  general  character  of  Ithacan  history 
(if  history  it  can  Ik:  called)  in  mo'lerii  and  indeed  in  andent  times; 
for  the  fame  of  the  island  is  ulmost  solely  due  to  its  position 
in  the  Homeric  stoty  of  Odysseus,  Ithaca,  according  to  the 
HeiBwfci|K»,aMttewylM»tMidiaridcacaafKiag0^rM^ 
Tha  Mand  la  bcidMtaOy  dticribad  vi|h  aa  nafl  ^wltty  of 
detail,  picturesque  and  topographical;  the  Homeric  kxalittes 
for  which  counterparts  have  been  sought  are  Motmt  Neritos, 
Mount  Neion,  the  harbour  of  Pborcys,  tlic  town  and  palace  of 
Odysseus,  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  wve  of  the  Naiads,  the 
stalls  of  the  swineherd  luirnaeus,  the  orchard  of  Laertes,  the 
Korax  or  Raven  CM  and  the  island  Asteris,  where  the  stiitors 
IqrfaiaaAiriiiBrlUaaaGhas.  A]noBgtbe"idcntificatioaiitt" 
'  I,  ana  phdat  tha  torn  at  Folia  oa  tlai  «Mt 
la  1ft*  Mtthm  half  «f  tha  Waad  Oaaha^  OMMaa,  Ac), 
aod  the  other  at  Aetooa  tta Munus.  The  latter  rite,  which 
was  advocated  by  Sir  WIlHta  GeD  (Tpfograpky  and  AiUiqvilia 
^  llkaca,  London,  1807),  was  supported  by  Dr  H.  Sclilitniann, 
who  carried  on  excavations  in  1873  and  1S78  (see  H.  Sc hiicmann, 
Ithaque,  U  Pihponnise,  Troie,  Paris,  iSoq,  also  published  in 
German;  his  letter  to  The  Times,  ;6th  of  September,  1878; 
and  the  author's  life  prefixed  to  //tor,  London,  Sat 
his  reaulu  weia  aaialy  acguiye.  The  fact  is  that  aa  amount 
of  hiiuiiiftjr  caa  niwaulu  tha  deacriptiona  given  la  dw  Odysxy 
with  the  actual  topography  of  this  island.  Above  all ,  the  passage 
In  which  the  position  of  Ithaca  is  described  oilers  great  difficulties. 
"Nov.-  Itliai,.!  Hus  I.j-.v,  f;inlicst  up  the  sea  line  towards  the 
darkaesa,  but  those  others  face  the  dawning  and^  the  sun  " 


lying,  as  Ithaca  does,  just  to  the  cast  of  Cephalonia.  Accordingly 
Professor  W.  Dfirpfeld  has  suggested  that  the  Homeric  Itluoa 
is  aot  tha  hhual  which  was  called  Ithaca  bjr  the  later  Gteekib 
but  ana*  be  IdHtfM  «lib  Laueai  (SaaU  Mavra,  f .*.).  Ba 
succeeds  in  fittiafthaBaawk  topognphy  to  this  latter  island, 
and  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  beat  transferred  in  con> 
sequence  of  a  migration  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Lcuca-s  fits  the  Homeric  descriptions  much  better  than 
Ithaca;  but,  011  the  oiIkt  h.^Md,  many  Kholars  maintain  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  imaginary  descriptions  of  a  poet  as 
if  they  were  portions  of  a  guide-book,  or  to  look,  in  the  author 
of  the  Odymy,  for  a  dsae  familiarity  with  the  geofnplgr  of  th* 
Ionian  Island 

See.  bendee  the  works  already  referred  to,  the  separate  works  en 
Ithaca  by  Schrciber  (Ldprig,  i«9):  ROble  von  Lilienctem  (Bcrlia, 

18.^2);  .N.  Karavijs  Grivas  ('IvTspJa  r^t  rlpsou  'Wtuoft)  (.Athens, 
\  1!  iw,  :i  (1^  Ii  Ion,  1S5O;  and  Gandar,  (Paris,  1854);  llcrchcr, 
in  Hermes  (iHiit));  l./'.ikc'*  Sprlhern  Gtffce;  Miiri'"?  Tour  iri  Cretcti 
Bursian's  Ceofr.  von  C'iecherJcnd;  Gladstone,  "  I  lie  1  )■  iiii;iiion»  01 
Llyiaes,"  in  MtumtUan's  Uatattne  ,(1877).  A  hi&tory  oi  the  ditcvs- 
siona  wttl  be  found  ia  Bucbhols,  Pit  utmtrwkem  Rnlicm  (Lekisig* 
iIL>):  Putsch.  KephatUmia  md  IlMa  (1890):  W.  DAipfeld  in 

(SMoaeft,  I90«).  <B.OiL)  I 

ITHACA,  a  city  and  th*  CSOaty-seat  of  Torrpkin'^  county. 
New  York,  U.S..^.,  at  the  southern  end  of  Cayuga  LaLe,  m. 
S.W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  (1890)  11,079,  (1900)  ij.'.^^i  "f  '■^h^  ni 
1310  were  foreign-bom,  (io«o  census)  14,803.  It  b  served 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  aad  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railways  and  by  interurban  dectiic  Bne;  aad  steam- 
boats i^y  on  the  lake.  Most  of  the  city  li  la  tb*  Icvd  vdiqr, 
frool  which  it  qitcada  tha  hdi||tta  oa  th*  soulh,  cast  aad 
wcat  The  finest  teddartid  dirtifict  b  Btat  RIO,  particalarty 
Cornell  and  Cayuga  Heights  (across  Fall  Crc;k  from  the  Corr.cll 
campus).  Renwick  Beach,  at  the  hend  of  the  lake,  is  a  p]eab.ure 
resort.  The  neighbouring  region  is  one  of  much  beauty,  and  is 
frcqucnletl  by  summer  tourists.  Near  the  city  arc  many  water- 
frdk,  the  most  notable  being  Taughannock  Falls  (9  m.  N.),  with 
a  fall  of  st5  ft.  l^^TOUgb  the  city  from  the  eas.t  run  FaU,  Cas- 
Itccha,  the  first  two  of  which  have  cut 
■a  anahcr  of  cascades  and  watetlalli, 
the  brgeet,  Ilftaea  Afl  fa  Ml  Creek,  befag  rie  ft.  Uj^.  fihr 
Mile  Creek  crosses  the  south  side  of  the  dty  and  empties  into 
Cayuga  Inlet,  which  crosses  the  western  and  lower  districts, 
often  inundated  in  the  spring.  The  Inlet  receives  the  waters  of 
a  number  of  small  streams  descending  from  the  south-western 
hill*.  Among  the  attractions  in  this  direction  are  Buttermilk 
Falls  and  ravine,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Lick  Brook  Falls 
ai)d  glen  and  Enfield  Falls  aad  glen,  the  last  7  n.  distant. 
Fan  CnA  famishea  food  •atc^poaar.  The  ch^ 


engines,  electrical  appliances,  patent  chains,  focnbaton,  auto- 
phones,  artesian  weU  drills,  salt,  cement,  window  glass  and  wall- 
p«per.  The  value  of  the  factory  prcnluct  increased  friim 
$1,500,604  in  1900  to  $2,o8o,c<.u  in  11)05,  or  3S-6°'<,.  Ith.-ica 
is  also  a  farming  centre  and  coal  market ,  and  much  fniit  i'^  ^';ru'.vn 
in  the  vicinity.  The  dty  is  l>est  luiown  as  the  seat  of  Cornell 
Uahrcnity  (q.v.).  It  has  also  the  Earn  Cornell  Free  Library 
ol  shant  aAjoaa  mlaBHBb  the  fthara  CMiwusUini  tl  Masic 
th*  CMmAMmI  aad  th*  Uhaca  Mgh  SchooL  Ithaoa 
was  settled  about  1789,  the  aane  bciaK  tiw  to  It  By  Smcoa 
De  Witt  ia  1806.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  vllage  in  tSsf ,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  i883.  At  Buttermilk  FaBs  Stood 
the  princiiial  village  of  the  Tutelo  Indians,  Cucaettoael, 
setiicd  in  175J  aad  dBttnfvd  ii  iff9  Igr  a  dBiatlwMid.  of 

Sullivan's  force. 

ITINBBARIUM  ({.c  road-book,  from  Lat.  fler,  na^,  a  t«ai 
aivHed  ta  tha  oitaat  dMdlNlMa  of  th*  aadBt  B«a«a  saa* 
and  Motaa  offvafle^  with  th* iMtfiM  aad  dhtaacee.  ft  fa 
usual  to  distinguish  two  cbseea  «f  thMC^  MntroHa  odfaM*  or 
smpla  and  IHnenria  pida—ihi  fonaer  having  the  dhaMrtar 
of  a  book,  and  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  travelling  map.  Of 
the  Itineraria  ScripU  the  most  Important  are:  (1)  IL  AtUommi 

(aae  Ajuwu  IxaHDMNam),  «hkh  eeaeieia  e<  tao  pasts,  tha 
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one  dealing  with  roads  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  other 
with  familiar  ica-roulci — the  d;<.!.>iici.'s  usually  being  measured 
from  Rome;  (j)  //.  Jluroso,' ,mtl^i::,in  or  li-^rdi^akitsf,  wliich 
belongs  to  the  4th  century,  and  cont  lin*  the  route  o(  a  pilRrimage 
from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem  and  from  Hcraclca  by  Koine  to 
Milan  (ed.  G.  Parihcy  and  M.  Pinder,  1&4S,  with  the  Ilinerarium 
A»lmia^l  (j)  /J.  Akxandri,  coaUiDiac  «  (kctcli  id  Uie  nwfch- 
ratit«  of  Aknodtr  Uk  Gmt,  nMfaaljr  derived  from  Aniia  and 
prepared  for  Con$tanti-.u's  expedition  in  AJ>.  340-34  S  against 
ihe  Persians  (ed.  D.  Volkmann,  187 1).  A  collected  edition  cf 
the  ancient  itineraria,  with  ten  maps,  was  issued  by  Fortia 
d'Urban,  R«ucil  da  itiiUmin  s  iindcrti  (ii^4s).  Of  the  Itincraria 
Picta  only  one  prcat  (.x.impte  h.is  been  pn-^ervcil.  This  is  the 
fantous  Tiilihia  Peulingtriana,  which,  without  attending  to  the 
shape  or  relative  position  of  the  countries,  represents  by  straight 
line*  and  dou  of  various  sizes  tbe  roads  and  towns  ol  the  whole 
Itomaa  worid  (faainiile  poWisbed  hf  K.  Miller,  1888;  mo  aho 
Map). 

mnS  PORTUS.  the  name  given  by  Caesar  to  the  chief  harbour 
which  he  used  when  embarking  for  his  second  e\peili!ion  to 
Britain  in  5}  B.C.  {De  bcHo  Ccllico,  v.  2).  Il  %\as  certainly 
near  the  upl.uiils  round  Cape  (irisnez  (I'romuntorium  Ilium), 
but  the  exact  site  has  been  violently  disputed  ever  since  the 
renaissance  of  learning.  Many  critics  have  assumed  that  Caesar 
lucd  the  saOM  port  for  h»  first  expedition,  but  the  name  docs  not 
qipear  at  all  bi  tlut  connexion  (B.  C.  iv.  01-33).  This  fact, 
cetipied  with  other  conildetatioM,  flMkcs  it  probable  that  the 
two  expeditions  started  fropn  different  ptaeea;  'It  b  generally 
agreed  il'.at  the  fu-t  cmharkid  at  linulognc.  The  same  view 
was  widely  held  about  trie  seiond,  but  1'.  Kicc  Holmes  in  an 
article  in  the  Closiical  Rnitw  (May  1909)  gave  strong  reasons 
for  preferring  Wis^iont,  4  m.  cast  of  Grisnez.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  Ql«sar,  having  found  be  could  not  set  sail  from  the  smalt 
harbour  «(  Boulogne  with  even  80  ships  siroultaoeously,  decided 
tliat  lie  must  take  another  point  for  the  sailing  of  the  "  more 
than  800  "  ships  of  the  aecoad  eipedition.  Holmes  aipwa 
that,  allowing  for  change  in  the  foKshore  ifaioe  Caesar%  tbne, 
foo  specially  built  ships  could  have  been  hauled  above  the 
highest  spring  tide  level,  and  afterwards  launched  simuIlatie()U--.ly 
at  NVissant,  •>vhich  would  therefore  have  been  "  commodissimus  " 
(v.  3)  or  opposed  to  "  brevissimus  traicctus  "  (iv.  21). 

See  T.  R.  Holmet  ia  Qastkat  Review  (May  iqoq),  in  which  he 
narlialty  rrviirs  tbe  coneluMon«  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  AmienI 
Brtlain  (1907),  pp.  55^-594;  that  the  fir-.t  ex[«  rlit i.in  st.utitl  Iroin 
Boulogne  I*  accepted,  e.g.  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  in  Ennhih  IlitlorUci 
Rakm  (1909).  xxiv.  lis:  other  authorities  hi  Hohnes's  article. 

rro.  HIROBinO»  Pbinxe  ('i?.;i-ioc'-j),  Japanese  sf.itesrnan, 
was  born  in  r84t,  being  the  son  ui  Iio  Ju/0,  and  U'ke  his  father) 
began  life  as  a  niainer  of  the  lord  of  Chush'j,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Japan.  Cho&hu,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
fdlow  Daimyos,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  shogun 
or  tycoon,  and  when  this  rule  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Commodore  M.  C.  Ferry  in  1854,  the  smouldering 
diiooataot  broke  out  into  open  hostility  against  both  parties 
to  the  compact.  In  these  views  Ito  cordially  agreed  with 
his  chieftain,  and  was  rent  on  a  secret  mis'^ion  to  'S'edo  to  reix)rt 
to  his  lord  un  tlie  doings  of  tbe  gnvernment.  This  visit  had  the 
effect  of  causing  Ito  to  turn  h\s  attention  ieriuusly  to  the  study 
of  the  Brilish  and  of  other  military  systems.  .As  a  result  he 
pcrsiuded  Choshu  to  remodel  his  army,  and  to  exchange  the 
buws  and  arrows  of  his  men  for  guns  and  rifles.  But  Ito  felt 
that  bis  knowledge  oi  focelgnen,  if  it  was  to  be  ihorou^,  should 
be  sought  for  in  EiuopOr  and  with  the  connivance  of  Choaho  he. 
In  company  with  Inouye  and  three  other  )'oung  men  of  the  same 
rank  as  himself,  determined  t  >  ri 4;  ih< -r  livot  by  committing 
the  then  capital  offence  of  visliing  a  fou  i;;n  country.  With  great 
secrecy  they  made  their  way  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  <<iruii.'li  d 
an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  Messrs  Jardinc,  Matheson&'  Co. 
for  passages  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  s-ail  for 
Shanghai  (i86j).  At  that  port  tbe  adventurers  separated,  three 
of  their  number  taking  ship  as  passengen  to  London,  while  Ito 
and  Inovya  preierred  to  work  their  niwiici  before  the  mast 


inthe'*Fegasas,'*boundferthe8amedettfBatkm.  Porayeartbew 

two  friends  remained  in  London  studying  English  methods 
but  then  events  occurre<l  i.n  Japan  whii  li  recalled  thera  to  theii 
couiiir>  .  The  treaties  lately  concluded  by  the  sliogun  with  the 
foreign  powers  conceded  the  right  to  navigate  the  strait  of 
Shimonoseki.  leading  to  the  Inland  Sea.  On  thenorthcrn  shores 
of  this  strait  stretched  the  feudal  state  ruled  over  by  Prvnce 
Choshu,  who  refused  to  recognise  the  clause  opening  tW  ftrait, 
and  errrtcd  batteries  oo  the  shore,  from  which  be  opoied  fire 
on  all  ships  which  attempted  to  force  the  passage.  The  shAf^n 
h.i\  '.w^  di'tlared  hini^vlt  unable  in  the  circumstances  to  give  effect 
to  the  [iroviiion,  tin-  tr<.i:y  powers  <!ctermined  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  ov, n  I. .111  is.  Ito,  who  was  better  aware  than 
his  chief  of  the  disproportion  between  the  fighting  powers  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  memorialized  the  cabinets,  begging  that 
bosUlitics  should  be  suqiended  until  he  sbouU  have  had  tine  to 
use  hb  inSuenoe  with  Choshu  in  the  intcKsts  of  peaca^  With 
thb  object  Ito  hurried  back  to  Japan.  But  his  efforts  were 
futile.  Choshu  refused  to  give  way,  and  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  his  obstinacy  in  the  destruction  of  his  batteries  and 
in  the  inlliclion  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  (lart  pla)xd  by  Ito  in  these 
negotiations  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  more  reactionary  of 
his  fellow-clansmen,  who  made  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate 
him.  On  one  notable  occasioa  be  wai  MUaaed  by  his  enemies 
into  a  tea>house,  where  he  was  concealed  by  a  young  lady  beneath 
the  floor  of  her  mom.  Thus  began  a  romantic  acquaintttce^ 
which  ended  in  the  lady  becoadng  the  wife  of  the  fugitive. 
Subsequently  ( iMS)  Ito  was  made  governor  of  Hiogo,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  Ijc.  aniL:  \  ice-minislcr  of  financs. 
In  1871  be  accompanied  Iwakura  on  an  important  mission  tO 
Europe,  which,  though  diplomat icdly  a  failure,  resulted  in  the 
enlistment  of  the  services  of  European  authorities  on  military, 
naval  and  educational  systems. 

After  his  return  to  Japan  Ito  served  in  aevnat  cabiaets  «• 
head  of  the  bureau  of  enginoering  and  ntaci,  ud  in  1886  bn 
acoepied  ofiw  as  priaie  Bblstier,  a  pott  which,  when  be  resigned 
in  iQOt,  he  had  held  four  times.  Tn  18S2  be  was  sent  on  a 
;  mission  to  Europe  to  study  the  v.iiiuii';  f(.r:n',  i,i  const  il  u'.lonal 
'  government;  on  this  occasion  he  attended  the  coronation  of  the 
I  tsar  Akxaniler  III.  On  his  return  to  Japan  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  drafting  a  constitution.  In  1 800  he 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  nine  years  later  he  wa.s 
destined  to  witness  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaties,  and  the 
subttitotiaa  in  their  pbce  of  conventions  wUch  place  Japan  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  European  states.  In  all  tbe  great 
reforms  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  Ito  played  a  leading  part. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  3>  ti'.e  interest  in  military  and  naval 
affairs  that  he  was  able  to  rr.ict  l.i  Ifung-ch.uig  at  the  end  of 
the  ChirK  and  Japanese  \\  ,ir  (18  )5)  as  the  representative  of 
the  conquering  state,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japancse 
Alliance  in  IQ02  testified  to  his  triumphant  success  ik  XSiiiag 
Japan  to  the  first  rank  among  civilized  powers.  Asnievacdlbr 
his  conspicuous  services  in  connexion  irith  the  Chinrw  War  It* 
was  made  a  marquis,  and  in  l8«7  hs  accompanied  Prince  Arisa« 
gawa  as  a  joint  representative  of  Ihe  Mikado  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Vif  toria.  .\t  the  close  of  \qo\  he  again,  though 
in  an  unofucial  capacity,  visited  Kurope  and  the  United  Stales; 
and  in  England  he  was  created  a  G  C  H.  After  the  Rusao> 
Japanese  War  (1905)  he  was  appointed  resident  general  in  Korea, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  steps  taken  to 
inuease  Japanese  influence  in  that  country.  lit  R»f**rafrff 
1007  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  prince.  He'retbed  fram 
his  post  in  Korea  in  July  sgo9,  and  became  president  of  the 
privy  coondl  ill  Japan.  But  on  the  36th  of  October, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Harbfat,  he  was  abet  dead  hif  a  Kaieaa 

assas>ln. 

I    ih  i-.  1 1  be  di-tincui^hcd  from  AdniinlCountYHkoIlo(k  18113I. 

the  di-  tingui  hed  naval  commander. 

ITRI.  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  provbos  of  flliiifte. 
6  m.  by  road  N.W.  of  Formia.  Fop.  (igot)  S797«  Hie  tows  is 
picturesquely  situated  600  ft  above  sea^lciv^  in  the  HMWirtiini 
which  the       Appia  traverses  between  Fondl  and  Foimia. 
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latmsting  roBtfais  «f       mbiMctlaa  iidl  supporting  the 

udent  road  are  preserved  in  Itri  itself;  and  there  ari-  mjiiy 
remains  of  ancit  nt  buildings  near  it.  ITie  brigand  Irra  Diavolo, 
the  hero  of  Aubcr  s  opera,  was  a  nitlva  of  ltd,  «ad  tke  place 
wasooce  notL-d  for  brigandage. 

nORBIDE  (or  Ytukbide),  AUGOSTIH  DB  (1783-1S14). 
mywui  of  Mexico  fmrn  May  xSaa  to  March  1823,  waa  bom  on 
the  tTth  flf  Saptonlxr  1793,  at  Valladolid,  now  Itailia,  in 
Mexico,  ytkm  hit  bthcr,  an  Old  Spaniard  from  PampfUma, 
had  settled  with  his  Creole  wife.  After  enjoying  a  better  educa- 
tion than  was  then  usual  i"n  Mexico,  Iturbide  entered  the  military 
service,  and  in  iSio  held  the  post  oi  lieutenant  in  the  provinriui 
regiment  of  his  lutive  city.  In  that  year  the  insurrection  under 
Hidalgo  broke  out,  and  Iturbide,  more  from  policy,  it  would  seem, 
than  from  principle,  served  in  the  loyal  army.  Possessed  of 
ipleBdiii  nwafc  and  brilliant  militarjr  talents,  which  fitted  him 
oipMlallir  for  guerflb  waifin^  tfaa  yoong  ctcok  did  signal  service, 
•sd  npidly  rose  in  military  rank.  In  December  1813  Colonel 
Ituibklc.  along  with  General  Llano,  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  revolt  by  defeating  Morclos,  the  surccssnr  of  Hitlalgo,  in  the 
battle  of  Valladolid;  and  the  former  ioUuwed  it  up  by  another 
decisive  victory  at  Puruaran  in  Jmuary  1S14.  Next  year  Don 
Augustin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north 
•ad  to  the  governorship  ol  the  pBwincea  of  VaUadolid  and 
OiMBaliiatis  but  In  t»i6  paw  chaMM  td  HartfaB  and  vioknca 
woe  famo^t  agriait  Idn,  «httM  to  Ui  fBcaB.  Altboo^ 
the  general  was  acquitted,  or  at  least  although  the  inquiry  was 
dropped,  he  did  not  resume  his  commands,  but  retired  into  private 
life  for  four  years,  which,  wc  are  told,  he  spent  in  a  rigid  course 
of  penance  for  his  former  excesses.  In  i8jo  Apodaca,  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  received  instructions  from  the  Spani.^  cortcs  to 
pvocUim  the  coosiilution  promulgated  in  Spain  in  181 2,  but 
•'•^—^  ob%ed  at  first  to  submit  to  an  order  by  which  his 
power  «M  nndi  ontailad,  he  aecKtiy  cheiiahfld  the  design  of 
Rfviving  tbe  abiohite  power  for  Fieidinaad  VIL  in  Ueidco. 
Under  pretext  of  putting  down  the  lingeiinc  remains  of  revolt, 
he  levied  troops,  and,  placing  Iturbide  at  their  head,  instructed 
him  to  jjrnrl.um  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  Four  ycar^  <:i 
reflection,  however,  had  modilietl  the  general's  views,  and  now. 
led  both  by  personal  ambition  and  by  p.Tiriotic  rL^^ird  lor  liis 
country.  Iturbide  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  national 
independence.  His  subsequent  proceedings— how  he  issued  the 
fUm  •/  Iffula,  on  the  a4tb  of  Febmaiy  aSai,  how  by  the  icf usal 
«|  the  SpealibeNtea  to  ratify  tbe  tieety  of  Qndova,  iriiich  he 
had  dgncd  with  O'Donoju,  he  was  transformed  from  a  mere 
champion  of  monarchy  into  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  how, 
hailed  by  the  soldiers  as  rm;>(Tor  Augustin  I.  on  the  iSih  of 
May  l8sa,  he  was  compelled  within  ten  months,  by  his  arrogant 
neglect  of  constitutional  rcsiratnt.<;,  to  tender  his  abdication  to 
a  CBfigrcas  which  he  had  forcibly  dissolved — will  be  found 
detailed  under  Mexico.  Although  the  congress  refused  to  accept 
Ua  abdication  OB  the  graulid  that  to  do  ao  would  be  to  Moocntae 
Che  vaBdIty  of  Us  dectVm,  it  pennbted  the  eK-empenr  to  tetlie 

to  T.crhorn  in  Italy,  while  in  ron^idetttJooof  his  services  in  1820 
a  yi-.irly  pension  of  £^ooo  was  conferred  upon  him.  Hut  Iturbide 
revilvrd  to  m.-ikc  one  more  bid  for  power;  and  in  i8?4,  passing 
from  Leghorn  to  London,  he  published  a  SlaUmcnt,  an<l  on  the 
tith  of  May  set  sail  for  Mexico.  The  congress  immetliatcly  issued 
•a  act  of  ooUawzy  against  him,  forbidding  bim  to  set  foot  on 
MnicaBaolleBpanofdeath.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  ex-empcror 
landed  in  disguise  at  Soto  la  Marina  on  tbe  14th  of  Joly.  He  was 
almost  immediately  recognized  and  arrested,  and  on  the  iQth  of 
July  1S24  was  shot  at  r.idilla,  by  order  of  the  state  of  Tamautipas, 
without  being  permitted  an  apfteal  to  the  gcner.il  conjTreii. 
Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide  b  described  by  his  conictnpor.irics 
as  being  of  handsome  figure  and  ingratiating  manner.  His 
brilliant  courage  and  wonderful  success  made  him  the  idol  of 
hia  soldieri,  thoqgh  towarda  Ua  priioaera  be  disphytd  the  most 
coM-blooded  midty,  boasting  In  one  of  hb  deapatchca  of  having 
honoured  Good  Friday  by  shootir^  three  hundred  ewommuni- 
cated  wretches.  Though  described  as  amiahle  hi  hb  private 
Hfe,  he  MHBi  to  fab  pvblie  canor  to  have  baa  aaabttiooi  ad 


unscrupulous,  and  by  his  haughty  Spanish  temper,  impatient 

of  all  r<  ■i.ist.incc  or  control,  to  have  forfeited  the  opportunity 
ol  founding  a  ^iLurt:  iuipcnal  dynasty.  His  grandson  Augustto 
was  chosen  by  tin  ill-fuicd  cmpi  ror  Maximilian  as  bis  successor. 

See  SlaUmtnt  oj  lome  oj  the  prinfipal  rvtr.ts  in  the  pubiu  ltfe  <^ 
Aufuttin  it  Iturhide,  written  by  biiuiclf  (Iin^.  trans.,  ia.'4J. 

IRA,  an  Anierican<Iodian  people  of  Mayan  stock,  inhatntiag 
theooautiyavoudLakeFrteniBBOftbcni  Guatemala.  Chicheii* 
Itaa,  among  the  moat  woBderfulof  the  ruined  dtlesof  Yucatn^ 
was  the  capital  of  tbe  Itm.  Thence,  according  to  their  tradUiona 

ihey  removed,  on  the  break!;ig  up  of  the  .Mayan  kin;:.i,  i.-:i  in  1420, 
to  an  island  in  the  Like  wheri:  another  city  was  built.  Corlcs 
met  ihtm  in  15; 5,  but  ihey  preserved  their  independence  till 
1697,  when  the  Spaniards  desiroyed  the  dty  and  temples,  and  a 
library  of  aacnd  books,  written  in  hieroglyphics  on  bark  fibre. 
The  Iliaa  wtoe  one  of  tbe  cfghlecn  aemi-iodepeodent  M^n 
statea,  irime  ineaaiBBl  inteimdne  wan  at  length  braei^t 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  empin  of  Xlhalbo  and  the 
destruction  of  Mayan  civilization. 

ITZEHOB,  n  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schleswig-Holitcin,  on  the  Stor,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Elbc.^j  m.  Korl'.i -w  Lit  of  Hanibur>:and  ij  m.  norlhof  Giui  kbt.i  li. 
Pop.  (1900}  15.649.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence,  dating  from 
the  1 2th  ccntur>%  and  the  building  in  which  the  Holatcin  estates 
foiiaedyiiiet,araiMtcworthy.  Tbe  town  baa  a  convent  founded 
io  t*s6k  ohttbachool,  •  hMpital  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Itzehoe  is  a  busy  commercial  place.  Its  sugar  refineries 
arc  anoong  the  largest  in  Germany.  Ironfounding,  shipbuilding 
and  wool-spinning  arc  al.-o  carried  on,  and  the  manufactures 
include  machinery,  tobacco,  lishing-nrts,  chicory,  so.ip,  cement 
and  beer.  l  ishing  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants,  an<i  tlic 
markets  for  cattle  and  horses  arc  important.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  agricritord  pnduGU  and  vood,  diie^y 
vith  Hamburg  and 

Itadne  b  the  oUeit  town  in  Hoktcin.  Itt  Bodeui  was  a 
castle,  built  in  809  by  Egbert,  one  of  Oiarlemagne's  counts^ 
against  the  Danes.  The  commtuity  which  sprang  up  around 
it  W.TS  diver:<ly  called  Esseveldoburg,  Esclsileth  and  Ezcho. 
In  1201  the  town  was  destroyed,  but  it  was  restored  in  i  214.  To 
the  new  town  the  Lubcrk  riKtits  wtfL-  granted  by  .■\<i(>I[ihus  IV.- 
in  1238,  and  to  the  old  town  in  1303.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  Itzehoe  was  twice  destroyed  by  tbe  Swedes,  in  1644 
and  X657,  but  was  lebuilt  on  each  occasion.  It  passed  to  Prussia 
in  ia6y,;«iih  the  doeby  el  Schlcsw^-HelitefaL 

iUKA.  the  county-teat  of  Tishomingo  county,  Mlsstisippi^ 
U.S.A.,  about  3S  m.  S.E.  of  Corinth  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
stale  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Tennessee  rivir.  IV  p.  (nyco)  8S2; 
(lOio)  J22I.  It  is  served  by  the  Soutliom  railuay,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  farm  products.  li>  mir.i  r.d 
springs  make  it  a  health  resort.  In  the  American  Civil  War, 
a  Confederate  force  under  General  Sterling  Price  occupied  the 
town  on  the  141b  of  September  1862,  ddviogout  a  small  Union 
gairben;  and  on  the  igth  of  September  a  peitial  eagagemcnt 
took  place  between  Price  and  a  Federal  column  commanded  by 
Gencr.il  Ro'j.'crans,  in  which  the  Confederate  losses  were  700 
and  the  Union  -<to.  Price,  who-sc  line  of  retrcit  ua^  iluialtnid 
by  superior  forces  under  General  Grant,  withdrew  irom  luka 
on  the  morning  of  the  joth  of  September. 

lULUS.  in  Roman  legend:  (a)  the  eldest  son  01  Ascanius 
and  grandson  of  Aeneas,  founder  of  the  JuLan  gens  (fou  lulia), 
deprived  of  Ua  kingdom  of  Latium  by  his  younger  brother 
Silvias  (Dion.  Halk.  i  70):  W  another  name  for,  or  epithet 

of,  .Ascanius. 

IVAN  (John),  the  name  of  six  grand  dukes  of  Muscovy  and 

ts.irs  of  Russia. 

\\\H  I.,  called  Kalila,  or  Moncy-B.ng  (d.  134>).  K"nd  ol,- 
of  Vladimir,  was  the  first  sobiraUl.ot"  gatherer  "of  thesciUrr- 
Ruaaian  lands,  therehx  laying  the  foundations  of  the  uii£< 
autocracy  aa  B  natiooalinillttitioii.  This  he  contrived  u*  t  • 
adopting  a  policy  of  ooi^pkte  sabseivicncy  to  tbe  khar  :  ^ 
Golden  Horde,  who,  in  return  for  a  liberal  and  tnaaaals^:. 
ptfodttedhiaBtoaKiBMliaofiMclfattheeqicaaeoejfe 
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gnmd dukes.  Moscow  and  Tver  were  the  first  to  fall.  The  latter  | 
Ivan  received  from  ib.<-  h.md  ol  the  khan,  alter  devastating  it  I 
with  a  host  of  50,000  Tatars  (13:7).  When  Alexander  of  Tver  j 
fled  to  the  powerftil  city  of  Pskov,  Ivan,  not  slronf;  enough  to 
attack  Pskov,  procond  the  haaishmcnt  of  Alexander  tor  tiw  aid 
of  the  meUt^MiittB,  TllMgaBiC,  who  threatened  MkOT  trfth  an 
interdict.  In  Imm  eataoded  hia  ioflaanot  ©m  Baatcnr 
by tte dnitfc flwtlwdi of UacfaaaO «d biacEif.  BatOwt 
Novgorod  w.is  too  strong  for  him,  and  twice  he  threatened  that 
republic  in  vain.  In  IJ40  Ivan  assisted  the  khan  to  ravage  the 
domains  of  Prince  Ivan  of  Smolensk,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  Horde.  Ivan's  own  domains,  at  any 
rate  during  his  reign,  remained  free  from  I  atar  ini-urMons,  and 
pmpcitd  OORcapoodiafhf,  tkus  attracting  immigrants  and 
iMIr  WWltk  from  tbe  OtMr  wrrounding  principalities.  Ivan 
wm  »  BWat  eurfnl,  — t  to  aay  niggardly  cconoawt,  kacpfag  an 
«net  acceont  of  tirrrf  vfllage  or  piece  of  plato  tint  idi  noney' 
baps  nrq-iirt'Tl,  v.henrr  his  nickname.  The  most  important 
event  oi  his  rtiKn  was  the  transference  of  the  metropolitan  see 
from  Vladimir  to  Moscow,  whicli  pivc  Muscovy  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  other  Rus-sian  states,  and  made  the  metropolitan 
the  ecclesiastical  police-superintendent  of  the  grand  duke. 
The  Metropolitan  Peter  built  the  &rst  stone  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
and  his  succeMer,Tlie^pKWt,  followed  suit  with  three  more  stone 
ckuiclMo»  Sj—tewawrtly  l¥»  mbititud  atooa  aralla  loc  tha 
aadent  moden  <mm  «f  tbo  KmbI*,  or  dtadd,  wbiA  mado 
Moscow  a  still  safer  place  of  refuge. 

See  &  M .  Solov'ev.  //utory  of  Rustia  (Rus.).  vol.  ilL  (St  Pctenbiuv. 
StDS):  Pblczhacv,  Tkt  Pnncipattty  Mntm  i»  AtpU  kaff^/Uu 
iffCmlMT,  (Rus.)  (St  Petersbu^.  1878). 

'  IVAM II.  (i326-i3so)>  grand  duke  of  Vhdimir,  a  younger  son 
«l  Ivu  KaUta,  was  bom  in  1336.  In  i3S3  he  succeeded  his 
ddir  bNtkv  Smeoo  as  (rand  duke,  despite  the  competition 
et  Hbob  Constant ine  of  Soadd*  the  Khaa  Haaibek  pccfenins 
toltotowthc  }^:r!i,:k.  Of  latter  crf  lowMtit  life,  tnwii  Iym  lathw 
than  upon  Const.mti.nc.  .^t  first  the  principalities  of  Suzdal, 
Ryazan  aru)  the  n  i-ublic  of  Novgorod  rcfu.^cd  to  recognise  him 
a^i  Rr  jtji!  duke.  ,irnl  war  w  ith  him  till  IJ54-  The  authority 

of  the  grand  duchy  sensibly  diminished  during  the  reign  of 
Ivan  II.  The  surrounding  principalities  paid  but  little  attention 
to  Moecow,  and  Ivan,  "  a  meek,  gentle  and  merciful  prince," 
«U  tided  to  a  great  eicfteiit  by  tbe  tuisyaUky,  or  chiliarch,  Alexis 
Khvoet,  and.  after  bit  murder  by  the  jealoaaboyars  in  tsS7>l>9r 
Bishop  Akxii.  Ha  died  la  1559.  Uhe  meet  cf  his  predr  rwaeti, 
Ivan,  by  his  last  wiU,  divided  Ida  dominions  .nmong  his  children. 

See  r>mitr>'  Ilovaisky,  HitUry ef  IbuiVi  (Kus.).  vol.  ii.  (Moscow. 
187&-1894). 

Ivan  IIL  (1440-1505),  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  son  of  Vasily 
(Basil)  VarfHevlGb  tbe  Blind,  grand  duke  of  Moscow,  and  Maria 
YandaewDi,  waa  bom  is  S440'  He  ma  oo^feot  with  bis 
father  dvini  tbe  latter  yoan  of  Us  life  aad  OMeeeded  him  in 

146?.    Ivan  tenadously  fMinaed  tlie  mStfag  polcgr  <f  hia 

predecessors.  Nevertheless  cantkras  to  timidity,  Iflte  BOM  of 
tbeptfaces  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  he  avoirlcd  ;is  far  ns  r^o  siblc 
any  violent  collision  with  his  neiphUturs  until  all  the  tirium- 
Stanoes  were  exceptionally  favouralile,  always  preferring  to 
attain  hb  ends  gradually,  circuitously  and  subtcrrancously. 
Muscovy  had  by  this  time  become  a  compact  and  powerful  stale, 
whilst  her  rivals  had  gnNmieasQ4y  weaker,  a  amdidoa  of  ihlaga 
vey  favombla  to  tho  siwcidative  acthfty  «f  •  atafteeiwia  of 
Ivan  III.'s  peculiar  character.  His  first  enterprise  was  a  war 
with  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  which,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
darr.in.incy  of  Musrov>-,  had  pl.iccd  herself  beneath  t  he  prelection 
of  Casimir  IV..  king  of  Poland,  an  alliance  regarded  at  Moscow 
•a  aa  act  of  apostasy  froos  ortho<lox}'.  Ivan  took  the  field 
■gslast  NoMorod  la  141«^  Md  after  Ms  ftintals  bad  twice 
ddbrtcd  the  fcim  of  tht  npddk;  at  Shstona  nrf  « the  Dvina, 
during  the  snmmer  of  1471,  the  Novgorodians  were  forced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtafaed  on  engaging  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  Polish  alliance,  cedin;;  a  considrrable  portion  of  their 
northern  coloniea,  and  paying  a  war  indemnity  of  1 5,500  roubles. 


Novgorod  altogether;  but  though  he  frequently  violated  ita 
.mcicnl  |>ri'.-jl<  >;i-s  in  minor  matters,  the  attitude  of  the  republic 
was  so  wary  that  his  lookcd-for  opportunity  did  not  come  till 
1477.  In  that  year  the  ambassadors  of  Novgorod  played  into 
bis  bandf  by  addressing  him  in  {Niblic  audience  as  "  Cosudar  " 
iwvcfelpi)  instead  of  "  Gospadb  **  (**  Sir  ")  as  heretofore.  Ivaa 
at  floca  aeind  apoa  this  aa  a  noBpatiBa  of  hia  1 
OM  wBCB  ine  Muv pHOomna  inwiateu  laev  1 
marched  apainst  them.  Deserted  by  CasimirlV.,  and  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  the  Muscovite  armies,  which  included  a  Tatar 
contingent,  the  republic  recognized  Ivan  as  autocrat,  and 
surrendered  (January  14,  1478)  all  her  prerogatives  and 
possessions  (tbe  latter  including  the  whole  of  northern  Russia 
from  Lapland  bo  tbe  Urals)  into  his  hands.  Subsequent  levoha 
(i479-t4l9  VMn  punished  by  the  removal  en  masu  of  tha 
ricbeet  aad  mit  uadmt,  fuafliea  of  Woviswd  to  Moscow, 
Vyatka  and  other  central  Roseian  cftiea.  After  tUs,  Novgorod, 
as  an  independent  state,  ceased  to  exist.  The  rival  republic 
of  Pskov  owed  the  continuance  of  its  own  pvolitii  al  e.x.iitciice  to 
the  readiness  with  which  it  assisted  Ivan  against  its  am  icnl 
enemy.  The  other  principalities  were  virtually  absorbed,  by 
conqneat,  pWWhase  or  marriage  CMMM*— VmmImI  Ib  1469* 
Rostov  in  i474f  Tver  in  1485. 

Ivan's  refusal  to  share  bis  eonqnests  with  bis  brothen,  and 
hia  aabeequent  intcHetaaeo  wMi  tha  fatomal  poUtki  of  their 
Inherited  principalities,  hivdvedMtB  la  severdwanirilhtlHa^ 
from  which,  though  the  princes  were  asiisted  by  Lithuania, 
he  emerged  victorious.  Final'.  ,  ,  Ivan's  new  rule  of  govcmincnt, 
formally  set  forth  in  his  last  wrll  to  the  elTi  ( t  that  the  domains  of 
all  his  kinsfolk,  after  their  deaths,  should  pass  directly  to  tbe 
reigning  grand  duke  instead  of  reverting,  as  hitherto,  to  tha 
princes'  l>cira.put  an  end  once  for  all  to  these  semi-iadtpeadm 
princelcia.  Tbe  further  eztensini  of  the  Masoovite  deauBiea 
waa  fadBtaladbgr  thadeathof  Gariadr  IV.  hi  t49t,  wfanMaBl 
and  UthaaOla  enoe  nere  patted  oonpaay.  The  tboao  of 
Lithuania  was  now  occupied  by  Casimir's  son  Alexander,  a  weak 
and  lethargic  prince  so  incapahdc  t)f  deien  UnK  his  po5vse»- 
sicns  against  the  persistent  sttai.  I  s  o!  ihc  M'.i5<:ovit{5  ih.if  he 
attempted  to  save  them  by  a  matrimonial  compact  and  wedded 
Helena,  Ivan's  daughter.  But  the  dear  determination  of 
Ivan  to  apfuropriate  aa  auKh  of  lithiieaia  as  possible  at  laot 
compeiod  Alennder  in  M99  (O  Oitt  ■»»  ati^inst  Us  fathom 
in-law.  Tbe  Litbtiaalaiia  were  routed  at  Vedroeha  (July  14, 
1500),  and  in  1503  Aleiaader  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Ivan  Cbernlior,  SlaiBdabi  WaviBwd  ^yovoiifc  aaii 
sixteen  other  towns. 

It  was  in  tbe  reipn  of  I\  an  III.  that  Muscovy  rejected  the 
Tatar  yoke.  In  1480  Ivan  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  grand  Khan  Ahmed.  When,  however,  the  grand  khan 
marched  afsinst  liim,  Ivan's  coanfe  bcfan  to  fail,  and  only 
tbe  stem  eahortatJooa  of  the  hlghiplHtfd  Ushop  of  Roatow, 
Vsisiin,  could  induce  bim  to  take  tbe  fidd.  All  tbrou^  tbe 
autumn  the  Russian  and  Tatar  hosts  confronted  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Ugra,  till  the  nth  of  XoNerd'cr,  when 
Ahmed  retired  into  the  stippe.  In  the  (oliowinp  yi.'ir  the  grand 
khan,  while  preparinp  a  sreond  expedition  ap.-iin.vt  Moscow, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  routed  and  slain  by  Ivak,  the  liban  of 
tbe  Nogai  Tatars,  whereupon  the  Golden  Horde  soddeidy  fcB 
lopieaeh  la  m>}  Ivaa xedacad the hhaaate of  Kasaa  (one of 
the  ofrinati  of  tho  Boide)  to  the  ooadftfaa  of  a  vassal-euto^ 
though  in  his  later  years  it  broke  away  from  his  suzerainty. 
With  the  other  Mahommedan  powers,  the  khan  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  Ivan's  relations  were  pacific  and 
even  amicable.  The  Crimean  khan,  Mcngii  Girai,  helped  him 
against  Lithuania  and  facilitated  the  opening  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  hetwoea  Moecow  and  Constsntinoidc,  whose  the 
firu  Rusin  mibmm  appeatodia  mk^ 

The  chaacter  of  tlie  fMonnMM  of  Mamwy  aadtr  Ina  IIL 
changed  essentially  and  took  on  aa  aotocratic  fom  wMeb  ft 
h.id  never  hid  before.  This  was  <!ue  r.cit  merely  to  the  n,T!L,r.il 
consequence  of  the  hegemony  of  Mokow  over  the  other  Ku^ian 
la  the  riwahaawni  powth.of  1 
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exotic  principles  falH^R  upon  a  soil  already  preparc<l  for  them. 
After  the  fall  of  Coai'antinopic,  orthodox  cannni-ti  were  in- 
diiMd  to  regard  the  Muscovite  grand  dukes  03  the  successors 
bjr  the  BynotiDe  emperors.  Ty>  novcmcnt  coincided  with  « 
clM«i  in  the  Indtf  diwiHww  «l  Ima  UL  After  the 
<iwttiBg>iilmttiMDit,lftali«fywg(Mg7)ttttewmiik>n 
of  Pope  PmI  II.  (1469),  who  hoped  thereby  to  bind  Russia  to  the 
holy  see,  Ivan  III.  wedded  the  Catholic  Zoe  FlIaeoloRa  (better 
known  by  her  orthodox  name  of  Sophia),  daughter  of  Thomas, 
despot  of  the  Morca,  who  claimed  tlie  throne  of  Constantinople 
as  the  ncari-^t  relative  of  the  last  Greek  enipetor.  The  prir.ceb*, 
however,  d&ve  to  her  family  traditjon.s  and  awoke  imperial 
idMS  ia  tlw  akld  of  her  consort.  It  was  through  her  influence 
tkit  tkt  wwiayu  ttiqiiciic  of  OMMCantiiioale  (along  with 
the  fmperid  <lBuhh-hc»dtd  eagle  and  •■  thai  k  hnpfied)  was 
sr!i)-it'.i!  1>y  the  court  of  Xlostow.  The  grand  dnkc  henceforth 
lit!  1  aloof  from  his  boyars.  The  old  patriarchal  systems  of 
Roverni^ient  vanished.  The  boyars  were  no  ImiRcr  consulted 
on  afiidirs  of  state.  The  sovereign  became  siUTosanct,  while 
the  boyars  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slaves  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  boyars  naturally 
resented  iO  '"■"'''■g  S  nvolution,  and  struggled  against  it,  at 
im  wtik  Mue  lORim.  But  the  dever  Greek  lady  prevailed 
iBCkeaBd.MdltinBte'aMi  VMly,  not  Maria  •rTVer^ami, 
DeaKtriua,  who  was  uhtmately  crowned  co-regent  with  his 
fathtf  (April  14,  isoj).  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  III.  that 
the  first  Russian  "  Law  Book,"  or  co'ic,  was  compiled  by  the 
scribe  Gusev.  Ivan  did  his  utmost  to  promote  civilization  in 
his  realm,  and  with  that  object  invited  many  foreign  masters 
and  attUicers  to  Kltle  in  Muscovy,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
the  ItallaB  Ridolfo  di  Fioravantc,  nicknamed  Aristotle  because 
«f  hbestiaoRiiaaiy  kaowtodn  who  boOt  ttaecatbedialsofthe 
AMHpliM  CUvcarid)  iBd  «f  SalBt  Midtt4  or  tte 
■HdtiB  the  Kreml. 

See  P.  Pleritng,  JtfsHaM  ^  Mrwi  VMim,  Am  ///  M 
PaUatogue  ^P.iris  iH9i);E.  I.  Kafhprovsky.  TtmStrmt^^lmmlil. 
with  Si((i"i^':<J  J.  (Rus.)  (Nizhni,  i899):S.  ||.SQlaiWtJlibtfr7^ 
ibUlia  (Riu.),  vol.  v.  CSi  I'ctcrsburg.  1895). 
■  Ivan IV.,caBed  "  the  Terrible  "  (iS3»-is84),  tsar  of  Muscovy, 
was  the  son  of  VaaQy  (BaslQ  UL  Ivaoovkh,  goad  duke  of 
Muscovy,  by  his  tecond  wife,  Rdena  CKmka.  Bom  on  the 
25th  of  August  1530,  he  was  proclaimed  grand  duke  on  the 
death  of  his  father  (ts.tO.  am!  look  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  1544.  beir.j;  liien  fourteen  years  oM.  Ivan  IV.  was  in 
every  respect  precocious;  but  from  the  first  there  was  what 
wc  should  now  call  a  neurotic  fltfaili  in  h»  character.  His  father 
died  when  lie  was  three,  hi*  mother  when  he  was  only  seven,  and 
ht  grew  iq>  in  a  brutal  and  degrading  environment  where  he 
learat  to  hold  bomaa  life  and  human  diniljr  in  nmHa^tm  He 
was  maltreated  by  the  leading  boyan  WMm  wcccHlve  RVOh- 
tions  placed  at  the  head  of  ndnirs,  and  hence  he  conceived  an 
incTf  incuishablc  hatred  of  thrir  whole  or<!er  and  a  corresponding 
fondnes:;  for  the  nu  rdianl  ci,i><,  their  natural  enemies.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  entertained  an  exalted  idea  of  his  own  di\nne 
authority,  and  his  studies  were  largely  devoted  to  searching 
la  the  Scriptures  and  the  Slavonic  chronicles  for  sanctions  and 
pRcedents  Ibr  the  euKte  and  dcvcbpmcnt  of  his  right  divine. 
He  first  aaaertcd  his  power  by  literally  thiewiog  to  the  dogs  the 
last  of  his  boyar  tyrants,  and  shortly  afterwards  ahnonneed  Kh 
intention  of  assuming  the  title  of  tsar,  a  title  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  coveted  hut  never  dared  to  assume  publicly. 
On  the  ibthof  January  1547.  he  w.is  crowned  the  first  Russian 
tsar  by  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow;  on  the  3rd  of  February 
in  the  same  year  he  selected  as  his  wife  from  among  the  virgins 
gatboed  bom  all  patU  of  Riunia  for  bis  biqwctioa,  Anastasia 
Zakbatlaa-ICeAklBa,  tteactoooran  aadCnt  Md  adblD  haSty 
better  known  by  its  later  name  of  RomaaoiV. 

Hitherto,  by  his  own  showing,  the  private  Ifffe  of  the  young 
tsar  had  been  unspeakably  abominable,  but  his  sensitive  con- 
science (he  w.as  naturally  religious)  induced  him,  in  1550,  to 
attfnmon  a  Zemsky  Sohor  or  national  assembly,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  to  whicb  he  aade  a  curiqus  public  coafcasioo  of  the  sins 
«f  lb  yovth.  «ad  at  ^       tfaM  pBDaafaed  that  tka  iMfaB  ,«i 


Russia  (for  whose  dilapidation  he  blamed  the  bo>-ar  regents) 
should  henceforth  be  governed  justly  and  mercifully.  In  1551 
the  tsar  submitted  to  a  synod  61  prelates  a  hundred  qaestimu 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  existing  evils,  fpt  1»Mdl  icaaOB 
the  dsCTCta  of  tMa  ynod  are  gsaeia^y  caOed  J<«^  or  ctvtuHa. 
The deeennliBB  eiteudhig  ften  1550  to  tsfewasthe  good  period 

of  Ivan  IV.'s  reign,  when  he  deliberately  broLc  aw.:y  from  his 
disreputable  past  -th'!  surrounded  hiniM.lf  with  rixmJ  men  of 
lowly  oriRin.  It  wjs  not  only  ih.xl  he  h.ited  and  distrusted  the 
boyars,  but  he  was  already  statesman  enough  to  discern  that  they 
could  not  be  fitted  into  the  new  order  of  things  which  hcaimedat 
introducing.  Ivan  meditated  the  regeneration  of  Moaoovjr,  and 
the  only  men  who  could  aarist  bin  In  hb  task  voe  men  nAo 
could  look  ateadOy  forward  to  Uk  futote  because  they  had  no 
past  to  look  bade  upon,  men  who  woaM unflinchingly  obey  their 
sovereign  because  they  owed  their  whole  political  significance  to 
him  alone.  The  chief  of  these  men  of  good-will  were  Alexis 
.\dashev  and  the  monk  -Sylvester,  men  of  so  obscure  an  origin 
that  almost  every  detail  of  their  lives  is  conjectural,  but  both 
of  them,  morally,  the  best  Muscovites  of  their  day.  Their  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  tsar  was  profoundly  beoefidal,  and  the 
period  of  their  administration  coincides  with  the  amt  ^OliMtt 
period  of  Ivaa'a  leignr-the  poiod  of  the  conqnett  o(  Xaan  and 
Aatrdchaa. 

In  the  course  of  1551  one  of  the  factions  of  Kazan  ofTertd 
the  whole  khanate  to  the  young  tsar,  and  on  the  2otb  of  August 
1552  he  stood  before  its  walls  with  an  army  of  iso/x»o  men  and 
50  guns.  The  siege  was  long  and  costly;  the  army  suHued 
severely;  and  only  the  tenacity  of  the  tsar  k^  it  in  camp  for 
six  week*.  But  an  the  and  of  October  the  tetna,  wliJch  had 
been  hetotcaOir  defdided,  was  taken  by  aiaatilt.  llbe  conquest 
of  Kazan  was  an  epoch  rr,-!!-:fnc  event  in  the  history  of  (nstern 
Europel  It  was  not  only  the  l":rst  territori.d  conquest  from  the 
Tatars,  bwforc  whom  Muscovy  had  humlh  1  btr  elf  for  genera- 
tions; at  Kazan  Asia,  in  the  name  of  Mahomet,  had  fought 
behind  its  last  trench  against  Christian  Europe  marshalled 
beneath  tlic  banner  of  the  tsar  of  Muscovy. '  For  the  first  time  the 
Volga  became  a  Russian  river.  Nothbg  coold  now  retard  the 
natttfaladwaoee  of  the  young  Ruasiao  state  tovardi  the  cast  and 
the  south-east.  In  1 554  Astrakhan  fell  almost  without  a  bhyw. 
By  1560  all  the  Finnic  .and  Tatar  tribes  between  tbc  Oka  and  (he 
Kama  had  become  Kusiian  subjects.  Ivin  was  alao  the  first 
tsar  who  dared  to  atiaek  the  Crimea,  In  1555  he  sent  Ivan 
Shcremclev  against  I'erekop,  and  Sbcremetcv  routed  the  Tatars 
in  a  great  two  days'  b.'.tlle  at  Sudbishcnska.  Some  of  Ivan's 
advisers,  including  both  Sylvester  and  Adashcv,  now  advised 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  Crimean  khanate,  as  he  had  alaady 
made  an  end  of  the  khanates  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan.  But 
Ivan,  wiser  in  his  generation,  knew  that  the  thing  waa  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  immense  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  prc- 
domin-ancc  of  the  Gran<l  Turk  from  whom  it  would  have  to  be 
w  rested.  It  was  upon  Livonia  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  which 
was  com[>aratively  near  at  hand  and  promised  him  a  seaboard 
and  direct  communication  with  western  Europe.  Ivan  IV.,  like 
Peter  I.  after  him,  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  raising 
Muscovy  to  the  level  of  her  neighbours,  lie  proposed  to  do  so 
by  paoBOtiag  a  wboleaale  inunigratiim  into  his  tsardom  of 
naMciuworfcnNn  and  skilled  attiikcia.  Bat  all  his  ndgbbonrs» 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a  dvilixed  Muscovy,  com- 
bined  to  thwart  him.  Charles  V.  even  went  so  far  as  to  disperse 
133  skilled  Germans  whom  Ivan's  agent  had  collected  and 
brought  to  Lubeck  for  shipment  to  a  Baltic  port.  After  this, 
Ivan  was  obliged  to  help  himself  as  best  he  could.  His  opixjr- 
tunity  seemed  to  have  come  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  iCih 
century,  the  Order  of  the  Sword  broke  up,  and  the  possession 
of  Uvaohi  naa  tm^  gBKHmnA  between  Sweden,  Poland  and 
Denmark.  Ivta  Intervened  fo  1558  and  quidt^  captured 
Nar%'a,  Dorprst  ami  a  cloven  smaller  fortresses;  then,  in  1560, 
Livonia  placcil  herself  beneath  the  protection  of  Poland,  and 
KinR  SiKismund  II.  warned  Ivan  oil  t!  c  premises. 

By  this  time,  Ivan  had  catered  upon  the  second  and  evil 
BoMiHi  «l  Us  NtaD.  AsaMhrasissskshadceMBdtetxasi 
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Sylvester  and  Ailasiscv,  owing  to  their  extraordinary  backward-  | 
nrii  in  supportiuK  (he  claims  of  his  infant  son  to  the  throne  ' 
while  he  hinuclf  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  I'hc  ambiguoiw  and 
ungrateful  conduct  uf  tlic  tear's  intimate  frionds  and  prot6g£s 
CO  ihis  occasion  hns  never  been  saliifactonly  explained,  and  he 
hid  good  reason  to  resent  it.  Nevertheless,  on  hb  recover)', 
BUKh  to  his  acdit,  be  overlooked  it,  and  ihcy  comjoucd  to  direct 
■flaiis  for  lix  years  loncer.  Tbea  the  dispute  about  the  Crimes 
arose,  and  Ivan  became  convinced  that  they  were  mediocre 
pt^liticiati-i  as  wcU  as  untrustworthy  fricncb.  In  1560  both  of 
Ihtm  disapiK:.ircd  from  the  sctr.e,  Sylvt-stcr  into  a  monastery 
at  his  own  request,  while  Adaihcv  tlitii  the  same  year,  in  honour- 
able exile  as  a  general  in  Livonia.  The  death  of  his  d<c;>Iy 
bdovcd  consort  Anasiasia  and  his  son  Demctrios,  and  the 
dcaertioil  of  his  one  boMm  friend  Prince  Kurbsky,  itbout  the 
sane  thne,  leea  to  have  infuriated  Ivan  against  God  and  sua. 
Dwing  the  aat  ten  years  (ts6cx-i57o)  terrible  and  bonible 
things  happened  in  the  realm  of  Muscovy.  The  tasr  Unuclf 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension,  imapning  that  every 
man's  hand  was  np.>!n»l  him.  Oil  tlic  jrd  r.i  Ilcxtnibir  1-^6^  he 
fluitli'l  Moscow  with  1)15  whole  family.  Oii  the  ,;rd  uf  January 
I  565  he  declared  in  an  open  letter  .•'.d  lr(  ^'  (  d  to  llie  mttrojmlitan 
his  iii;ention  to  abdicate.  The  conimun  people,  whom  he  had 
iil'.v  iy^  favoured  .it  the  exj>en.<e  of  the  boyars,  thereupon  im- 
'  plorcd  him  to  come  badi  on  his  oxvn  terms.  He  consented  to  do 
so,  but  entrenched  hinseU  within  a  peculiar  Institution,  the 
9prtM»a  or  "  sepafate  cstate."  Certain  towns  and  distrkts  all 
over  Russia  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  realm,  axtd  thnr 
revt  n 'jc>  were  a.^signed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tsarls  new 
court  and  household,  which  was  to  consist  of  looo  carefully 
solettcfl  boyars  and  lower  disnttariM,  with  th<:r  families  and 
suites,  in  the  mid:  t  of  wliom  Ivan  henceforth  Iiv«l  exclusively. 
The  oprkhii'a  was  no  constitutional  ii;no'. alion.  The  duma,  or 
council,  otii!  attended  to  aU  the  details  of  the  adiniuiiirntion; 
the  old  boyars  still  retained  their  ancient  olTices  and  di^-nities. 
The  only  diUcrence  was  that  the  tsar  had  cut  himself  ofi  from 
tlmn,  and  tbqr  were  net  even  to  communicate  with  him  except 
on  extraordinary  and  exceptional  occadons.  The  pprichniki, 
as  being  the  exclusive  favourites  of  the  tsar,  naturally,  in  their 
own  Interests,  hirdcned  the  tsar's  heart  apainst  all  outsiders, 
and  trampled  with  impunity  upon  every  one  beyuud  the  iharmed 
circle.  Their  fin.t  and  most  notaMe  vieci:n  v.ai  rhilij),  the 
saintly  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  who  was  strangled  for  cotiik-mn- 
ing  the  oprichinj  as  an  unchristian  institution,  ,";tir|  refusing  to 
Uoa  the  tsar  {1^69),  Ivan  had  stopped  at  Tver,  to  nii:r  ler  St 
ndllp,  whOe  on  bit  way  to  destroy  the  second  wealthiest  city 
in  his  tsardom— Geest  NovfONd.  A  delator  of  infamous  c  har- 
arter,  one  Peter,  had  aceUMd  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  the 
tsar  of  con-pir;'.' v;  Ivan,  without  even  confronting  thr  N'ov- 
Rorodians  with  their  accuser,  procceilfd  at  the  end  of  1 5')ij  to 
liuniih  tlicm.  After  ravaging  the  hii-d.,  kh  own  land,  like  a  wild 
beast,  he  entered  the  city  on  the  .'  th  <>f  Januar>'  1570,  and  for 
the  nCKt  five  weeks,  s>-stemn!iral!y  ar  1  <k  lil)cratcly,  day  after 
day,  massacred  batches  of  every  cl.i-ss  of  the  iKipuIation.  Evcr>- 
mofiasteiy,  diurch,  manor-house,  warehouse  and  farm  w  iihin  a 
drcuft  of  toe  m.  was  then  wrecked,  plundered  and  left  roofless, 
all  goods  were  piDaged,  aU  cattle  destroyed.  Not  tOl  the  13  -  >> 
of  Februar>'  were  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  population 
permitted  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  cultivate  their  fields 
once  more. 

An  intermittent  and  dcsultorv*  war,  with  Sweden  .nnd  Poland 
tlmullaneously,  for  the  pos,u-ssion  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
went  on  from  1560  to  15S:.  Ivan's  get.erals  (he  himself  rarely 
took  the  tield)  were  generally  successful  at  first,  and  bore  down 
their  cnemia  by  sheer  numbers,  capturing  scores  of  fortresses 
ttid  towns.  te  the  end  the  sopetlor  military  eSdeocy  of 
the  Swedes  and  Foks  Invariably  prevailed.  Ivan  was  also  on- 
fortunaic  in  having  for  his  chief  antagonist  Stephen  BSthory, 
one  of  the  greatest  I'ajitains  of  the  age.  Thus  all  his  strenuous 
effort*,  all  hii  crormous  sarrifices,  came  to  nothing.  The  West 
was  loo  strorg  for  him.  By  th''  p<-.u-e  of  /.ajmli  (January  15th, 
isSs)  be  sutTcndcrcd  Ltvotua  with  I'oloLik  to  Bathoiy,  and  by 


the  truce  of  Ilyusa  he  at  the  same  time  abandoned  Ingria  to  the 
S.  edcs,  The  Baltic  seaboard  was  K".'.  i>i  Mu-. <>\y  for  ar:.>ther 
century  and  a  half.  In  his  latter  years  Ivan  cultivated  ftictniJy 
relations  with  Engl.rul,  in  il.c  lii';<e  uf  securing  sf.mc  bhari  in  the 
benefits  of  civilii^atiun  from  the  friendship  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth, 
one  of  whose  ladii-s,  Mary  Hastings,  he  wished  to  marry,  though 
his  fifth  wife,  Martha  Nagaya.  was  still  alive.  Towards  tlM  cad 
of  UsOfe  Ivan  was  partially  ooasoled  for  hia  faOure  h  the  fiHk 
by  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of  Siberia  in  the 
east,  which  was  first  subdued  by  the  Cos.sack  hctman  Ermak 
or  Vcrmak  in  1 5S1. 

In  Novenilx-r  i5SoIvan  in  a  fit  of  unpi'Verndiile  fury  at  some 
contradict iun  or  repro;u  h,  strm k  his  eldest  surviving  son  I\an, 
a  prince  of  rare  promise,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  a  bbw 
«  hich  proved  fataL  In  an  agony  of  remorse,  he  would  now  ha\'e 
abdicated  "a»  being  unworthy  10  reign  longer";  but  his 
trembling  boyars,  fearing  some  dsA  ruse^  rafused  to  obey  say  one 
hot  himself.  Three  yesa  tster,  OA  tte  lllb  «f  MSTCh  2SS4t 
while  playing  at  chess,  he  suddenly  fell  backwards  in  hb  chair 

ar.d  v.as  remo\,d  to  liis  hrd  in  a  dying  condition.  At  the  !..-t 
moment  he  a-sunied  the  liood  of  llic  ilriclcsl  order  of  herriuli, 
an<l  died  as  the      n's  Jonah. 

Ivan  IV'.  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  natural  ability.  His 
political  foresight  was  extraordinary.  He  anticipated  the 
idcalsof  Peter  the  Great,  and  only  failed  in  realizing  them  because 
his  material  resources  were  inadequate.  But  admiration  of  bis 
talents  must  not  blind  us  to  his  moral  wonhlesancm»  aor  is  it 
right  to  cast  the  blame  for  his  excesses  on  the  brutal  and  vicious 
society  in  which  he  lived.  The  same  society  which  produced  his 
infamous  favt)urilcs  aUo  produced  St  Philip  of  Moscow,  and  by 
refusing  to  listen  to  St  I'hiiip  Ivan  sank  below  even  the  net  vrry 
lofty  moral  standard  uf  his  own  age.  lie  certainly  left  Muicovite 
society  worse  than  he  found  it,  and  so  prepareil  the  way  for 
the  horrors  of  "  the  Clreat  ••Xnarrhy."  Personally,  Ivan  was  tall 
and  Well-made,  with  high  shoulders  and  a  broad  chest.  His  eyes 
were  small  and  restless,  his  noae  hooked,  he  had  a  beard  and 
moustachesof  imposing  length.  His  face  had  arinister,  tiwiMed 
expression;  but  an  enigmatical  smile  played  perpetually 
around  his  lips.  He  was  the  best  educated  and  the  hardest 
worked  man  of  his  age.  His  mcniory  was  astonishing,  his 
energy  indefatigable.  As  far  as  p<i:,s)l  lo  he  saw  to  cver>  thir.g 
personally,  and  never  sent  away  a  petitioner  of  the  lower  orders. 

S«t'  S.  M.  S.ilov'iv,  Hiit  "vf  i  i  !  (Ru<.)  vol.  v.  I'^t  Petersburg, 
1895);  A.  Brui  );ni  r.  6V;i '  . -'ift-  Ru  1  :i;Ji  tit  turn  I-.nJr  dfi  tSun 
j/hrkunJerls  (tjiiili,),  l^'/>i;  E.  Tikhomirov,  1  he  ttrti  fsar  of 
MosKoty.  Itam  JV.  (Rus  )  (Moscow,  tSW):  L.  G.  T.  TidaMkr. 
AVifrf  mellan  Sveri[t  c^h  liyislanJ  Aren  iffS-lSif7  (Vcsteri»»  1M8): 
P.  Pierling.  Vn  Arbiiriif,e  fcntifiittl  au  XVI'  stnle  mln  la  Pdofiu 
el  la  RuMtte  (BruxelUi.  1S90);  \'.  V.  Nuvodvor»ky,  The  SlruuUJtr 
l.izvnia,  is70-isSi  (Rus.)  (St  Pctcrabiug,  1004);  K.  Walisscwsfci, 
/!>jii  t<  tenibU  (Paris,  1904)}  R.  N.  Bain.  Stamm  Bmnpi,  ch.  $ 

(CambridKC,  I907). 

IvA.N-  V.'  (1666-1696),  tsar  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of  Tsat 
Alexius  Mikbailovicb  and  his  first  consort  MikMiavzkoym. 
Ph)'sically  aikd  mentally  defidcot,  Ivan  was  the  mere  tool  «f  ibe 
party  in  Muscovy  ulio  wouU  bsve  kcpt  the  children  «l  tlw  tiat 
.\lcxis,  by  his  second  consort  Natalia  Narufshklhs,  from  the 

tlirone.  In  i6Sj  the  party  of  p'.  j^rcss,  headed  by  iVrtamcn 
Matvyccv  and  the  Isanl'^a  pissed  Ivan  over  mui  placed 

his  half-brother,  the  vigorous  and  promising  little  tsarc\-ich 
Peter,  on  the  throne.  On  the  Jjrd  of  May,  however,  the  Narur^h- 
kin  faction  was  overthrown  by  the  i(/-yf//ii  (musketeers),  secretly 
worked  upon  by  Ivat>'s  half-sister  Sophia,  and  Ivan  was  associ- 
ated as  tsar  with  Peter.  Three  days  later  he  was  proclaimed 
"  first  tsar,"  in  order  still  further  to  depress  the  Naruishkins,  and 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Sophia  eicfusively.  In 
the  name  of  Ivan  was  used  as  a  pretext  by  Sophia  in  her 
attempt  to  oust  Peter  from  the  throne  altogether.  Ivan  was 
made  to  distribute  beakers  of  w  ine  to  his  sister's  adherents  w  ith 
his  own  hands,  but  subsequently,  Ixneath  the  influence  of  his 
untie  Proiorov&ky,  he  openly  declared  that  "  even  for  his  sister^ 

'  Iv.in  v.,  If  we  rfiiinl  fmrn  the  fir-t  C'a^'d  dii!-:i-  nf  that  nSate.  SS 

iii'-i  K<- nil  iiiMi  t  .-, ,  '1'.  h  '.n  II.  ti.  til.'  minofhy.  wu 
reckon  front  ivan  the  Tcrrit>lc  at  ibc  first  Kusuan  tsar. 
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take,  he  would  quarrel  no  longer  with  his  dear  brother."  During 
the  icign  «f  his  coDcacnc  FMer,  Ina  V.  took  no  part  whatever 
fn  affiin,  but  devoted  hlitoetf  to  faiceaiant  pray«r  and  rigorous 

fasting."  On  the  oth  of  J.inu.Try  16S4  he  m.irTicd  Praskovia 
S:iltuikova,  who  bore  him  five  clau^litcrs,  one  of  whom,  Anne, 
ullim.ilc!y  nsccnded  the  Russi  -.n  thnme.  In  his  List  years  Ivan 
was  a  p.-.r.ilylic.    Ife  Hied       the  ;gth  of  January  i6'j6. 

Sff  R.  M-hi  t  n:iln,  7V-  frr  ,/  H,'f:anars  O^ndon,  IO05):  M.  P. 
Poisodin.  The  First  Hci  fnlttit  i'tars  oj  the  Life  oj  PtUr  Ike  Gnat  (Ru».) 
(Moscow.  1875). 

Ivan  VI.  (1740-17(4),  cnperar  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Frfawe  Antony  Ulrich  of  Bmnswick,  and  the  princess  Anna 

Lcopolfiovn.i  of  Mccklenburp.  ami  grcit-ne^ihcw  of  the  empress 
Anne,  who  adofilnf  him  ,in  l  dccl-ircd  him  hiT  successor  on  the 
5th  of  Octnbcr  1 7)0,  v.hiii  he  was  only  tii,'ht  v.li'-.s  old.  On  the 
death  of  Anne  (October  17th)  he  wa'^  pr(«l.umiil  emperor,  and 
on  the  following  day  Ernest  Johann  Biren,  duke  of  Courland, 
was  appointed  regenL  On  the  fall  of  Biren  (November  8th), 
the  Rfeagr  passed  to  the  bd^  ter^i  motlier,  tbougji  the  govern- 
Blent  ms  in  the  hands  «f  the  capable  vice-chancellor,  Andrei 
OUerman.  A  Uttle  more  than  twelve  months  lat^r,  a  coup 
d'Hat  [<!:urd  the  lecs.irevn.l  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  (Drtimhcr 
6,  1741),  and  Ivan  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  DUnamundc  (I'st  Dvinfk)  (Deeember  ij,  :;4i) 
after  a  preliminary  detention  at  Riga,  from  whence  the  new 
empress  had  at  first  decided  to  send  them  home  lO  Brunswick. 
In  Jane  1744  they  were  transferred  to  Khotnwioiy  oo  the  White 
See,  where  ma,  taolated  fimn  Ms  family',  and  seeing  nobody 
bat  his  gaoler,  remained  for  the  next  twelve  years.  Rumours 
of  hu  confinement  at  Kholmogory  having  leaked  out,  he  was 
secretly  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  SchiusselburR  (1756), 
where  he  was  still  more  rigorously  guarded,  the  very  commandant 
of  the  fortri--!^  not  knowing  who  "a  certain  arrcst.inl  "  com- 
mitted to  his  care  redly  v.as.  On  the  accession  of  Peter  III. 
the  condition  of  the  un:'>  r'.Linate  prisoner  seemed  about  to  be 
ameliorated,  for  the  kind-hearted  emperor  visited  and  sym- 
pathised with  Mm;  but  Peter  himself  was  overthrown  a  few 
«cdcs  later.  In  the  instructions  sent  to  Ivan's  guardian.  Prince 
Churmtycv,  the  Litter  was  ordered  to  chain  up  his  charge,  and 
even  scourge  him  should  he  bccnir.c  ri  fractory.  On  thearcc-<;sion 
of  Catherine  still  more  strin^^cnt  ordi  rs  were  sent  to  the  otTicer 
in  charge  of  "the  namilc-.^  oik-."  If  any  attempt  were  made 
from  outside  to  release  him,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
in  no  circumstances  was  he  to  be  d.  !ivered  alive  into  any  one's 
hands,  even  if  his  delivereia  produced  the  empress's  own  sign- 
mantnl  authoriaing  his  ideaae.  By  this  time,  twenty  yean  of 
solitary  confinement  had  disturbed  Ivan's  mental  equilibrium, 
thouj;h  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually  insane.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  mystery  surrounding  him,  he  was  well  aware 
of  his  imperial  origin, ar.d  always  called  himself  {osi«/<3r(sovercign). 
Though  instructions  had  been  given  to  keep  him  ignorant,  he 
had  been  taught  bis  letters  and  could  read  his  Bible.  Nor  could 
his  residence  at  SchlOsselburg  remain  concealed  for  ever,  and 
its  discovery  was  the  cause  of  bis  ruin.  A  sub-lieutenant  of  the 
garrison,  Vasily  Sfirovich,  finmd  out  all  about  him,  and  formed 
a  plan  for  freeing  and  proclaiming  him  emperor.  At  midnight 
on  the  5th  of  July  1764,  Mirovi'cb  won  over  some  of  the  garrison, 
arrested  the  commandant,  Bercdnikov,  and  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Ivan,  who  ibcrc  and  then  was  murdered  by  his 
gMlm  Id  obedlenoe  to  the  secret  Imtmctioos  already  in  their 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  The  PupQi  of  PeUr  tXe  Creal  (London.  1807) : 

VI.  Scmcviky.  Ivan  VI.  Antonovith  (Rus.)  (St  PetcrsburR.  !>■'>'  ): 
A-  BrOtkocr,  The  Emberor  leait  VI.  and  his  Family  (Rus,)  (.\Ji>>ei'W. 
J874);  V.  A.  Bilbasov,  GtwlkKAk  Catkmiu  U.  (vol. Ji.._ Berlin. 

ia9<-itnK  (R.  N.  B.) 

IVANGOROD.  a  fortified  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
fovcrnment  of  Lublin,  64  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Warsatv,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wicprz  with  the  Vistula.  It  is  defended  by 
nine  focuoa  the  ngbt  bank  of  the  Vittdaand  by  three  on  the 
left  baak,  tad,  nitk  Waiaa»,  Nam-Geoq^tvA  aad  Brnat- 
Litovik,  Ibnw  tte  Miih  <*  quadiilBtanL'* 
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nmWfiiWIHHW,  a.  town  of  middle  Russia,  in  tha 
government  of  Vladfaiiir,  86  m.  by  rail  N.of  the  tova  of  Vhulimlr. 

I'op.  (1S87)  >i,ooo;   (1000)  <U,6>8.  It  censbts  of  what  were 

originally  two  vi!!:  ;:rs— Iwmovo,  dating  from  the  i^iih  century, 
and  Vozncsen.^k,  ol  much  more  recent  d^.tt — united  into  a  town 
in  Of  best  note  among  the  p-.iblic  buildings  arc  the 

cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  lutercession  of  the  Virgin, 
fomieriy  assodated  with  an  important  monastery  founded  in 
1579  and  abandoned  in  1754.  One  of  the  coU^es  of  the  toVB 
contains  a  public  library.  Linen-wcavfaig  was  iMnduoed  in 
1751*  and  la  1774  tlie  manufacture  of  chintzes  was  brought  from 
Sclilflsselbtirg.  Hie  town  has  cotton  factories,  calico  print-works, 
iron  works  and  cluniiiMl  works. 

IVARR  BEINLAUSl  (d.  873),  son  of  R.ignar  Lothbrok,  the 
great  Viking  chieftain,  is  known  in  lui^li-h  and  Continental 
annals  as  Inuaer,  Ingwar  or  Hingwar.  lie  was  one  of  the 
Danish  leaders  in  the  Sheppey  expedition  of  855  and  was  perhaps 
present  at  the  siege  of  York  in  867.  The  chid  inddent  ia  his 
Iffe  was  his  share  in  the  martyrdom  of  StXdonmd  fn  87a  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Danes  on  that  occasion, 
and  by  this  act  he  probably  gained  the  epithet  *'  crudellssimus  " 
by  v.fiich  he  is  U'  u.illy  <Ie,.  ribed.  It  is  pro!)4b!e  that  he  is  to  be 
idintified  with  Inih.ir,  king  of  the  Norsemen  of  all  Ireland  and 

Britain,  who  was  ae;i\e  in  Ireland  bctwccn  the  yoaiB  85a  aad 

873,  the  year  of  his  death. 

iviZA.  I»i7A  or  Im^a,  an  {tlaad  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  formfa^  part  of  the  archipelago  known  as 
the  Balearic  Islands  (f.f.).  Popu  (1900)  25,5x4;  area  aaS  sq.  n. 
Iviza  lies  50  m.  S.W.  of  Majorca  and  about  60  m.  from  Cape  San 
Martin  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Its  greatest  Icngt  h  from  north-east 
to  south-west  is  about  ^5  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  ij  m. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  the  principal  of 
whieh  are  thoie  of  San  .'\ntonio  on  the  north-west,  and  of  I\i/a 
on  the  south  east.  Of  all  the  Balearic  group,  Iviza  is  the  most 
varied  in  its  scenery  and  the  most  frtiitftd.  The  hQly  parts 
which  culminate  in  the  Pico  dc  Atalayasa  (ts6o  fL),  an  dchly 
wooded.  The  climate  is  for  the  most  part  oiOd  and  agreeablt^ 
though  the  hot  winds  from  the  African  coast  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  Oil,  com  and  fruits  (of  which  the  most  important 
are  !l,e  fit;.  |iri:  kly  [h  ir.  .ilmiind  and  carob  bean)  arc  the  principal 
products.  liciTip  and  llax  are  al>o  grown,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
r.ittar  irsiluli  n(,  and  tluir  modes  of  culture  are  very  primitive. 
There  are  numerous  salt  pans  along  the  coast,  which  were 
formerly  worked  by  the  Spanish  government.  Ftuit,  salt,  diar- 
coal,  l«ul  and  stockfaie  of  native  manufacture  ate  aborted. 
The  imports  are  rice,  floor,  sugar,  woollen  goods  aad  cotton. 
The  capital  of  the  island,  and,  indeed,  the  only  town  of  much 
imporlanc^for  the  population  is  remarkably  scattered — is 
Iviza  or  La  Ciudad  (65J7),  a  foitifled  town  on  the  south-east 
coast,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  upper  portion,  and  posses.sing 
a  good  harbour,  a  13th-century  Gothic  collegiate  church  and  an 
ancient  casile.   Iviza  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  1782  to  1851. 

South  of  Iviza  Bcs  the  smalkr  and  nwre  irregular  island  of 
Formentcra  (p^,  1900,  3943;  aiea,  37  sq.  m.),  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  productfon  of  wheat.  With  Ivlaa  it 
ngrc<>s  both  in  g'  tieral  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  its 
prexiucts,  but  it  is  aUygctlicr  destitute  of  streams.  Goats  and 
sheep  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  th.e  coa.sis  are  greatly 
frerjuented  by  fiamingoc-s.  Iviza  and  Formentcra  arc  tbeprindpal 

islands  of  the  lesser  or  western  Balearic  gronp,  foaaeily  kao«n 
as  the  Pilyusae  or  Pine  Islands. 

IVORY,  SIR  JAMES  (1765-1843),  Scottish  mathematician, 
was  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765.  In  1779  he  entered  the  tinivcrsitj 
of  St  Andrews,  distinguIsliinKhiraself  e.s]>ceiiilly  in  mathematics. 
He  then  studied  theology;  but,  after  tv  o  .r  siuns  St  Andrews 
and  one  at  E-linburgh,  he  ab.inilim  d  all  i  lui  01  the  church,  and 
in  i^."!')  he  bec.iine  an  a:-.  isi:int  tcJier  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosoghy  in  a  newly  establiiheU  academy  at  Dundee. 
Three  ycari  later  be  became  partner  in  and  manager  of  a  flax- 
spinning  company  at  Douglaslown  in  Forfarshire,  still,  however^ 
prosecuting  in  moaaents  of  lelsore  his  favourite  itndies.  He  was 
rsifHtisnyaadf'tainedaatheMatidaa,aad  wu  aot  oafy  deeply 
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versed  in  ancient  and  modern  geometry,  but  also  had  a  full 
koowledce  oi  iht  aaatytkal  melbod*  and  diicovcrica  of  theooati* 
oentd  natbautldam.  ICt  culkst  nemofr,  dctfint  wllh  an 

analytical  czpressioD  (or  the  rectification  of  the  elUpae,  b  pub- 
lisher! in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Stcitty  of  Edinburgh 
(i7^>6);  anr]  this  and  his  later  papers  on  "  Cubic  Equations  " 
(i7g<))  and  "  Kepler's  I'roblcm  "  (1802)  evince  prcat  facility 
in  the  handling  of  algebraic  formulae.  In  1 '104  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  flax-spinning  company  of  which  be  n.is  m.magcr, 
he  obtained  one  of  the  mathematical  chairs  in  the  Roy.il  Military 
College  at  Marlow  (afterwards  removed  to  Saodhurst);  and  till 
the  year  1816,  when  (ailing  health  obliged  hia  to  vwSiB,  bt  dii* 
charged  his  ptof esaioiu]  duties  with  remarkabls  MeceM.  During 
this  period  he  published  in  the  PkiUtopkUd  TrmaaOioia  several 
im(K)rlanl  memoirs,  which  earned  for  him  the  Copky  mc<!al  in 
1814  and  ensured  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  .Soticly 
in  1815.  Of  special  inijMirtance  in  the  history  cf  attractions  is 
the  first  of  these  earlier  memoirs  {Phil.  Trdtis.,  iSog),  in  which 
the  problem  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  upon  an 
CKtcraal  point  b  reduced  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  attraction  of 
■notlwr  but  idated  cOipioid  upon  a  ooitesponding  point  interior 
to  it.  Thb  tlwoMfli  b  knom  at  Ivoqrii  Uwomn.  Hia  laur 
papers  in  the  PkUostpUed  TraHucthttt  treat  of  aitroiwDicat 

refractions,  of  planetary  perturbalions,  cf  equilibrium  of  fl'iid 
ma!..-.ts,  &:c.  Fur  his  investigations  in  the  first  named  of  these 
he  received  a  royal  med;d  in  lS.'6  and  again  in  iSjo-  In  1831, 
on  (he  recommendation  of  L«rd  Hrougham,  King  William  IV. 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  and  conferred  on  him 
tho  Hanoverian  Cuelphic  order  of  knighthood.  Bc&idcs  being 
Anctly  connected  with  the  chief  scientific  societies  of  his  own 
country,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuifh,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, &c.,  he  was  comspooding  member  of  tbe  Royal  Academy 
of  Sc  iences  both  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Guttingen.   He  died  at  London  on  the  aist  of  September  1842. 

A  liM  of  hi'.  ».>rl:^  i^;  given  fa  tb»'Crtrf>|ll>  ^SWlWltft  P^tft  Hf 

the  Royal  Hocuty  cj  London. 

IVORY  (Fr.  ivoire,  Lat.  ebur),  strictly  speaking  a  term  confined 
to  the  material  represented  by  the  tu.^  of  the  elephant,  and  for 
commercial  purposes  almost  entirely  to  that  of  the  male  elephant. 
In  Africa  both  the  male  and  female  elephant  jtroduoe  (ood-sized 
tusks;  bi  tbe  Indian  variety  the  female  is  miscb  leas  honntif  ully 
provi  K- !,  .•'.nd  in  Ceylon  perhaps  not  more  than  i  *i  of  either  sex 
bavc  any  luiks  at  all.  Ivory  is  in  substance  very  dense,  the  pores 
close  and  compact  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  solution  which 
conlribules  to  the  beautiful  polish  which  may  be  given  to  it 
and  makes  it  easy  to  work.  It  may  be  placed  between  bone  and 
horn;  more  fibrous  than  bone  and  therefore  less  easily  torn  or 
aplinteied.  For  a  scientific  definition  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
ft  better  one  than  that  fivea  by  Sir  Richard  Owen.  He  says:  * 
**  Tbe  name  ivory  is  now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine or  tooth  substance  which  in  transverse  sections  or  fractures 
shows  lines  of  different  colours,  or  striae,  proceeding  in  the 
arc  of  a  cinle  and  forming  by  their  decussations  minute  curvi- 
linear lozenge  shaped  spaces."  These  spaces  are  formed  by  an 
immense  number  of  exceedingly  minute  tubes  placed  very  dose 
together,  radiating  outwards  in  all  directions..  It  is  to  this 
anaagenMit  of  structure  that  ivory  owes  iu  fine  grain  and 
almoit  perfect  ciailidty,  cad  the  peculiar  maifciag  leseubhng 
the  en^e-tumbig  on  tbe  case  of  a  watch,  by  wbkb  many  people 
are  guided  in  distinguishing  it  fmm  celluloid  or  other  imitations. 
Elephants'  tusks  arc  the  upper  inci.sor  teeth  of  the  animal,  which, 
Starting  in  earliest  youth  from  a  semi  si  lld  \a>.-ular  pulp,  grow 
during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  gathering  phosphates  and  other 
earthy  matters  and  becoming  hardened  as  in  the  formation  of 
teeth  fcocnlly.  The  tusk  is  built  up  in  layers,  the  inside  layer 
bdftf  tbe  lait  produced.  A  large  proportion  is  embedded  hi  the 
booeaockeuof  theskuO,  aodbhotlowforsomedistaiKeupfaia 
conical  form,  the  hollow  becoming  less  and  less  as  it  is  prolonged 
into  a  narrow  channel  which  runs  along  a.«^  a  thread  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  nerve,  towards  the  point  of  the  toolh.  The 
outer  byer,  or  bark,  is  enamel  of  similar  density  to  tbeCCBtlBl 
'Lecture  bcfoie  the  Society  o(  Aru  (1856). 


part.  Besides  the  elephant's  tooth  or  tusk  we  reoQgniie  as  ivgay* 
forcoBBctcbl  poipoiOh  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamiM»  «ialnii» 
aafwhal,  cadulot  or  qicrm-wbab  and  of  some  adouli  of  tha 

wild  boar  class,  such  asthewarthogof  South  Africa.  Practically, 

however,  amongst  these  the  hippo  and  walrtis  tusks  are  the  only 

ont-sof  im)<ortar.(  e  for  large  work.  t!ii  .j^h  bo.irs'  lu.'ik.s  come  to  tHa 
sale  r<x)nis  in  considerable  quantities  irom  India  ami  .\frica. 

Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  ivory  imfiortcd  into  Europe 
comes  from  Africa;  some  is  Asiatic,  but  much  that  is  shipped 
from  India  is  really  African,  coming  by  way  of  Zan/.ibar  and 
Mozambique  to  Bombay.  A  certain  amount  b  furnished  by  the 
vast  stores  of  remains  of  prehistoric  animab  still  existing  through- 
out  KuHbi,  Hfadpally  ia  Siberia  in  tbe  adgbbottibood  of  the 
Lena  and  otner  rivers  discharging  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
niamrooth  and  mastmlor.  seem  at  one  time  to  Juve  hecn  common 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  In  Kn>;land  l  u~.L.^  ha\  c  ln-tn 
rcvenily  il.jg  u;>  -for  instance  at  Dungcncss— as  long  as  1  i  ft, 
aitd  weighing  200  lb.  The  Siberian  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  now  nearly  two  centuries.  The  store  appears  to  be  as  in- 
exhaustible OS  a  coalfield.  Some  think  that  a  day  may  come 
when  the  spread  of  dvilbation  may  cause  the  utter  disappearance 
of  the  *t»»>K«iit  jii  Abica.  tiiiit  u  wjU  hm  to  these  denoaitt 
that  we  may  have  to  turn  as  the  only  lource  of  animd  Ivoiy. 
Of  late  years  in  England  the  use  of  mammoth  ivory  has  shown 
signs  of  decline.  Traciically  none  passed  through  the  London 
sale-rooms  during  1903-1906.  Before  that,  parcels  of  10  to  :a 
tons  were  not  uncommon.  Not  all  of  it  is  good;  perhaps  about 
half  of  what  comes  to  Eni^nd  is  so,  the  rest  rotten;  spcrimcn*. 
however,  are  found  as  perfect  and  in  as  fine  condition  as  if 
recently  killed,  instead  of  having  Iain  hidden  and  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years  ia  the  icy  ground.  There  b  a  oonsiderafak 
literature  (see  SHOOintc)  on  the  subject  of  bv-suoe  hunting; 
\\hi<;h  ir.iludcs  that  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus  and  smaBcf 
lusk-bearing  animals.  Elephants  untd  comparatively  recent 
times  roanii-d  o\ir  t!ie  wiiole  of  Africa  from  iht  northern  deserts 
to  the  Ca]>c  of  (iood  llo()c.  They  arc  still  abundant  in  Central 
Africa  and  Uganda,  but  civilization  has  gradually  driven  them 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wilds  and  impenetrable  forests  of 
the  interior. 

The  quality  of  ivory  varies  according  to  the  districU  iriieoce 
it  b  obtained,  tlie  lolt  variety  of  tbe  eastern  parts  of  the  CM> 
tinent  being  tbo  moit  esteemed.    When  in  perfect  cottfilloa 

African  ivory  should  be  if  recently  rut  of  a  warm,  transpareati 
mellow  tint,  with  as  little  as  possible  appearance  of  grain  or 
mottling.  Asiatic  ivory  Ls  of  a  denser  while,  more  open  ia 
texture  and  softer  to  work.  But  it  is  apt  to  turn  yeOow  soooer, 
and  is  not  so  easy  to  polish.  Unlike  bone,  ivory  requires  aa 
preparation,  but  Is  fit  for  immecUate  working.  That  fnm  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cameiooa  b  very  good,  then  ndu  the  hoqr 
from  Loango,  Congo,  Gabun  and  Ambriz;  next  tbe  Gold  CoHt, 
Sierra  Leone  anil  C.-iiJC  Coast  Castle.  Tliat  of  French  Sudan 
is  nearly  ahvaj  s  "  ringy,"  and  sonic  of  the  .'\mbriz  variety  also. 
\Vc  may  call  Zanzibar  and  Moiambiciue  varietic-s  soft;  Angola 
and  Ambriz  all  hard.  Ambriz  ivory  was  at  one  time  much  es- 
teemed, but  there  is  comparatively  littte  now.  Siam  ivory  b 
rarely  if  ever  soft.  Abyssinian  has  its  soft  side,  but  Egypt  b 
practically  the  only  place  where  both  descriptions  are  lat^tlf 
dblributod.  A  drawback  to  Abyssinian  ivoiy  b  •  pnevabace 
of  a  rather  thfdt  bark.  Egyptian  b  Bable  to  be  cracked,  from 
the  extreme  variations  of  It m[jeTa!urc;  more  so  formerly 
than  now,  since  better  method?  of  packing  and  transit  arc  used. 
Ivory  is  extremely  Sensitive  to  sudden  extremes  of  temperature; 
for  this  reason  billiani  balls  should  be  kept  where  tbe  temperattire 
is  fairly  equable. 

The  market  terms  by  which  descriptions  of  ivory  are 
tinguishcd  are  liabb  to  mislead.  They  refer  to  ports  of  ah^iaMat 
rather  than  to  plaoca  of  origin.  For  instance,  "  Malta  "  ivocy 
b  a  wdl-understood  tem,  yet  there  are  do  ivory  producing 
animals  in  that  island. 

Tusks  shouKt  be  reguUr  and  tapering  in  shape,  not  very 
curvcil  or  twisted,  for  economy  in  cutting:  the  coat  fine.  thin, 
dear  and  transparent.  Tbe  substance  of  ivoiy  b  so  daatk 
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IIM  cxcdlent  rkVog-whipa  h&ve  been  cut  longi- 
^hote  (inks.  Ilie  liae  to  wlucb  tuska  grow  and 
wn  (Moa^  to  mrint  dqieiicb  oo  not  ntber  than  on  site  of 
dephants.  The  latter  run  largest  in  equatorial  Africa.  Asiatic 
bull  elephant  tu»ks  seldom  exceed  so  lb  in  weight,  though 
lengths  of  g  ft.  and  up  to  150  lb  weight  arc  not  iruircly  un 
known.  Record  lenfjtlis  for  African  tusks  arc  the  one  presented 
to  George  V.,  when  [irim.-  r.f  W.Jcs,  on  his  marriage  (iSgj), 
OMUUiiac  8  fU  7I  in.  and  weight  ng  16  j  lb,  and  tbe  pair  of  tusks 
wbich  iiCfe  hwui^  to  tbe  Zaruibar  market  by  natives  in  i8q8, 
«c(^dm  mwlwT  ovar  Bk  One  of  the  latter  it  now  in  tbe 
tfatanl  Hteoiy  Mihmim  at  Sctath'Kenaingtoa ;  the  otlicr  is 
1b  MoKi  Rodgers  k  Co.'s  collection  at  SheiBdd.  F«r  bngth 
tkeknscst  known  are  those  belonging  to  Mcssn  Rowland  Ward, 
fiecvUUy,  whi  h  ir.i  asurc  11  ft.  ami  11  ft.  $  in.  respectively, 
I  •combined  weight  of  jo  ?  Ih  (HtciKlcntine.  resultnig  from 
(Secta  of  injuries  from  spearheads  or  bullets,  is  somctirn  s 
in  tusks.  Tkia  (onnatioB,  tcKmbling  rtalartkes,  pows 
«fcll  tbe  tusk,  ihO 


dbttncttob  «r  Oo  qwHtka 

of  ivory  is  that  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties.  The  teima  act 
difficult  to  define  exactly.  Generally  spcaVinR,  hard  or  bright 
iwwy  is  distinctly  harder  to  cut  with  the  saw  or  othtr  totals. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  glassy  and  transparent.  Soft  contains  more 
moisture,  stands  differences  of  climate  and  temperature  better, 
and  doca  noC  cradi  w  easily.  Tbe  expert  bguUed  by  the  shape 
of  the  tflStb,  Iqr  the  cokv  and  <|inBl]r  tt  the  bark  or  skin,  and 
bgrtbe  tnatpareacy  when  cut,  or  even  betoic,  a»  at  tbe  point 
of  the  toetftu  Roughly,  a  tine  might  ba  dtatm  ala«Nt  cantnJIjr 
f!  j.vn  the  map  of  Africa,  on  the  west  of  which  the  hard  quality 
ji.'cviils,  on  the  east  the  soft.  In  choosing  Ivory  for  example 
for  knife-handles— people  r.illicr  like  to  see  a  pretty  grain. 
Strongly  marked;  but  the  finest  quality  in  the  hard  variety, 
which  is  generally  used  for  them,  is  the  closest  and  freest  from 
gnin.  The  curved  or  canine  teeth  of  the  hippopotamtts  are 
valuable  and  come  in  considerable  quantitiea  tO  UN  European 
■nckcts.  Own  dcKiibcs  this  variety  aa**  an  aniMMly  dense, 
CMBpnct  hind  tt  datttne,  partially  defended  on  the  outride  by 
a  thin  la)-cr  of  enamel  as  head  aa  porcelain:  so  baid  aa  to  atriltc 
lire  with  steel."  By  reason  of  this  hardness  it  b  not  at  all  liked 
by  the  turrjcr  ami  ivory  workers,  and  before  buing  touched  by 
them  the  enamel  has  to  be  removed  by  acid,  or  sometimes  by 
he<i*i«ig  and  sudden  cooling,  when  it  can  be  scaled  off.  The 
mtno  ia  slightly  curdled,  mottled  or  damasked.  Hippo  ivory 
vagatOOO  time  brgcly  used  for  artificial  teeth,  but  now  mostly 
for  nabnln  tad  atirhphandleat  whole  (in  their  naiiual  loan) 
te  fancy  daerbaadlaa  and  the  Mk*.  In  the  tnde  tfw  tern  ie 
Bot  "  rivcrhorse  "  but  "  seahorse  teeth."  Walrus  Ivory  ie  lees 
deiisj  and  coarser  than  hippo,  but  of  fine  quality— what  there 
is  of  it.  for  the  oval  centre  which  has  mon-  the  character  of 
coarse  bone  unfortunately  extends  a  long  w.iy  up.  At  one 
time  a  large  supply  came  to  the  market,  but  of  hic  years  there 
{■a  been  an  increasing  scarcity,  the  animals  having  been  almost 
nMniiuied  by  the  ruthless  persecution  to  which  they  have 
boas  aab|eeted  !•  thilr  pciad^  havnu  in  the  northcn  aeaa. 
n  ie  ntUa  cMonod  noir,  tbaqgh  our  anccston  tbouikt  UiUy 
of  it.  Comparatively  large  slabs  ate  to  he  found  in  BMdleval 
sculpture  of  the  nth  and  nth  centuries, and  the  gripaofaMat 
oriental  swords,  ancient  and  modem,  arc  made  from  It.  The 
ivory  from  the  single  tusk  or  horn  of  the  narwhal  is  not  of  much 
conunercial  value  except  as  an  ornament  or  curioiity.  Some 
bona  attain  a  length  of  8  to  10  fL,  4  in.  thick  at  the  base.  It 
It  deiae  fai  sobetaoce  and  of  a  fair  ookwr,  but  owing  to  the 
central  cavity  tboo  i»  Uttlo  «i  it  fit  fv  aagrtbiq(  luier  than 

nar'' in -rings.  . 

/:.-rv  it:  Commerce,  and  its  Industrial  Aptlieaiioiu.—h\maA 
the  whole  of  the  importation  of  ivory  to  Europe  was  until  recent 
years  confinwl  to  London,  the  priniip-il  distributing  marl  of 
the  world.  But  the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  trade  has  pl.ircd 
the  port  of  Antwerp  in  a  position  which  has  e<iuallc>l  and.  fi  r 

•  tiaWiiaayaiiipaeBthatef  Loodon.  Other  inpoctaat  markeu 


are  Liverpool  woA  Baoiboif ;  and  Germany,  France  and  Foftn* 
galhaw«c«l0nWpooee8rioBsi»  Africa,  bom  which  it  iainportad. 
Aniatbia  k  ft  oonldendde  inpoitcf  iw  fta  om  laqaiiNUBta* 
Fraoi  tlw  Oenaan  Cameroon  aloMb  amidiai  to 
these  were  exported  during  the  tai  yean  ending  tqe$,  451,100 
kilos  of  ivory.  Mr  Buxton  estimates  the  amount  of  iv.  ry  im- 
porteti  into  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  about  500  tons.  If  we  give 
the  same  to  Antwerp  wc  have  from  these  two  ports  alone  no  less 
than  1000  tons  a  year  to  be  provided.  Allowing  a  weight  so 
high  as  30  fb  per  pair  of  tu^ks  (which  is  far  too  high,  perhaps 
twice  toorUgh)  «•  aboold  have  heaa  aleno  batoeoM  thiitf  and 
forty  tboaHnd  ahfbaoU  to  nooonat  for.  It  li  trao  dMt  amy 
pair  of  tusks  that  comes  to  the  market  represents  a  dead  elephant, 
but  not  necessarily  by  any  means  a  slain  or  even  a  recently  killed 
one,  as  is  popularly  supposed  and  unfortunately  too  often 
repeated.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  is  the  result  of  stores 
accumulated  by  natives,  a  good  part  coming  from  artimals  which 

have  died  a  natntal  death.  Not  ao%  is  Im  ivoiy  or  nseotiy 


In  1S37  the  prfuLluel  Luwdun  Hrary  faaportcra  iaipOfeed  jeoocwt. 
ia  iSsoi  woo  cwt.  The  Ughcat  ptwe  up  to  igas  wee  (aA  fmt  cvt. 
At  the  July  sales  in  1903  a  record  price  was  reached  for  Dilhard-baU 
teeth  Of  £167  per  cwt.  The  total  import*  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were,  according  to  Board  of  Trade  rrtunri,  in  |R<)0.  14  cwt.; 
ia  1895.  lo.gll  cwl.;  in  li)oo,         t»t  :  in  !>/m  <>i4S 

From  Mcsff*  Hale  &  Sot-.'^  uv  iry  lirtjkrrs,  10  Fcnchurch  Avcon^ 
Ivory  Report  uf  ihr  -<i..r.d  i|L.irti:ly  sales  in  LondaOb  AfSfl  IgM 
it  appears  that  the  (ollo»in,j  wt-rc:  r. tiered  : — 
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Hard  ivnry  «  v.  >:.".rce.  West  Caist  African  w^as  principally  of  the 
Gabun  di  s»  riptmn,  ,irid  •■cimc  of  viry  fine  quality.  There  w.is  very 
little  inqu  ry  I  ir  w.ilriji  The  t-.i,;hcit  prices  ran>;i  d  -ts  d.llow*-. 
Soft  East  C(x.ist  tu^  (ZanzitNtr,  Moumbique.  Bombay  and  biaro). 
103  to  143  m.  each  £M.  Ms.  to  £75.  10*.  per  cwt.  BWaed-baH 
•crivclloes.iio4percot.  CotpoiauforbDIianMiensdlfaLtoalM 
3  inJ  bijAJ»hi\mP^,jii^  00*  beet),  Si  U.  to  4ik  Id. 
perBb  BeovlawfcOd>to7o* per n. 

Son's  Rtporli). 


190s. 

1905. 

Zanzibar,  Bombay.  MoeanUiiqoe  an 

Ab>'winian      .     .     l     .  > 
Lisbon  ...... 
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FJueluatiens  in  ptitts  of  Nory  at  Iks  Lmim  SaU-Rtem  (/rm 
lldt  if        Oaift.  •&!  Jftsai  Hke  pfm  o(  each  f 
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1870. 

1  hx). 

1  Si  jit. 

I9<T<> 

1909. 

Billiard  Ball  pieces  .... 

£55 

£(>» 

£167 

A vera  get — 
Hard  Egyptian  36  (0  90  Ih.  . 

30 

38 

y> 

30 

48 

Soft  East  Indian  50  to  70  lb. 

67 

5S 

88 

57 

7i 

West  Coast  African  50  to  70  lb. 

if> 

57 

6S 

48 

61 

Hard  East  African  50  to  70  R>.  . 

37 

49 

64. 

4M 

61 

In  Otoher  t8fl<)ioft  East  Indian  fetched  an  avfriRcnf  [H2  per  cwt., 
I.  jt  111  M  vcral  in.tanrrs  tiiphi-r  price*  »ir.'  t.  in/nl  .ind  one  li>t 

reached  £88  per  cwt.  AtthcLivcrpooi  April  sales  1906  about  7}  tons 
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tnm  Calbfum,  Aamb,  ud  CMHrani  Qnm  the  lut 

Sl  tons).  To  the  port  of  Antwerp  the  imparts  wo*  M30  cwt.  in 

1904  and  6570  cwt.  in  1905;  of  which  5310  cwt.  and  4890  cwt. 
rtripcctivi-ly  were  from  the  Congo  Si  ne, 

The  Icauini,;  London  sates  are  hrl  l  ini.iriiTly  in  ^^i^cins;  L.inr,  a 
very  intcrcMiiii;  ami  woniK-rlul  ihsplay  ol  tui'<5  arnl  ivury  nl  .ill 
kinds  being  Uidoui  prcvlnusK  fitr  in  jvijtn n  in  the  great  warehouses 
known  as  the  "  Ivory  Flinir  in  ihi  Loinl  in  docks.  The  quarterly 
Liverpool  sales  follow  the  London  ones,  with  a  short  interval. 

The  imp<jriar.t  part  which  ivory  plays  in  the  indu.stri.il  .irl  s 
not  only  for  decorative,  but  also  for  domestic  applications  is 
hardly  suflicicnlly  recognized.  Nothing  is  wasted  of  this  valuable 
product.  Hundreds  of  sacks  full  of  cuttings  and  shavings,  and 
Knps  returned  by  manufacturers  after  they  have  used  what  they 
nquiv  for  Ihcir  iMiticulartnule,ooBM  to  the  mart.  The  diiat  it 
wed  for  poBihlag,  and  in  the  preparation  of  Indbn  Ink,  and  'even 
for  food  in  the  form  of  ivory  jcUy.  The  scraps  come  in  for  in- 
laying and  for  the  numberless  purposes  in  which  ivory  is  used  for 
small  rJomcsiic  and  decorative  objects.  India,  which  has  been 
called  the  backbone  of  the  trade,  takes  enormous  quantities 
of  the  ring.s  k-d  in  the  turning  of  billiard-balls,  which  serve  as 
fvomcn's  bangles,  or  for  making  small  toys  and  models,  and  in 
Other  characteristic  Indian  work.  Without  endeavouring  to 
CBWDcnte  all  the  appUcationai  a  glaace  nay  be  cast  at  the  most 
Important  of  those  which  connune  the  largest  quantity.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  manufacture  of  billiard-balls,  of  cutlery 
handles,  of  piano-keys  and  of  brushware  and  toilet  articles. 
Billiard-balls  demand  the  highest  quality  of  ivory;  for  the  best 
balls  the  soft  description  is  employed,  though  recently,  through 
the  competition  of  bonzolinc  and  similar  subslituics,  the  hard 
has  been  more  used  in  order  that  the  weight  may  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  artificial  kind.  Therefore  the  most  valuable  tuaks 
of  all  are  those  adapted  for  the  bilUaid-baU  trade.  ThetcfmuKd 
fa  "acrivdioec''  and  is  appDed  to  teeth  pniMr  Air  the  porpese, 
weighing  not  over  about  7  lb.  The  divisioB  of  the  task  into 
smaller  pieces  for  subsequent  manufacture,  in  order  to  avoid 
waste,  n  a  natter  of  importance. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  (figs.  I  and  3)  show  the  method; 
the  cuts  are  made  radiating  from  an  imaginary  centre  of  the  curve 

vaiious  trades  liavc  their  own 
t  of  the  m.itrrial.  In  m.lking 
a  billiard  ball  of  the 
Englirii  tite  the  tint 
thine  to  be  done  is  to 
rough  out,  from  the 
cylindrical  stttiun,  a 
sphere  about  2!  in.  in 
diameter,  which  will 
eventually  tici  '/u  or 
sometimes  for  pro- 
fc»i>ional  plav-crs  a  lit- 
tle laiger.  One  hemi- 
sphere  as  shown  in 
the  diagrams  (fig.  3) 
— it  first  turned,  and 
the  resulting  ring  dc- 
l.ifhed  v.ith  a  p,irting 
tool.  The  diameter 
i*  accurately  taken 
and  the  subsequent 
ftmovais  Uken  off  in 
otlMr  directions.  The 
ball  is  then  fixed  in 
■  wooden  chuck,  the 
half  cylinder  rc- 
ver«M.  and  the  opir.ition  repeated  for  the  nihir  hemisphere. 
It  is  now  left  five  years  to  season  and  tlu  n  turnrd  dc.id  true. 
The  rounder  and  strai^ter  the  tu'<k  M-lerif.i  for  lull-making 
the  better.  Evidently,  i(  the  tusk  is  oval  and  the  ball  the  sire 
of  the  least  diameter,  iu  aides  which  come  nearer  to  the  bark 
or  nnd  will  be  coarser  and  of  a  different  density  from  those  portions 
further  removed  from  this  outer  skin.  The  matching  of  blllijrd-balls 
is  important,  for  extreme  accuracy  in  weight  iscSRntial.  It  is  usual 
to  Mc.uh  them,  as  the  purchav-r — or  at  any  rate  the  distributing 
inti  rmctti  ir>  -like*  to  have  them  of  .1  (Ir.ul  white.  But  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  bleaching  with  chemicals  i.iko^  out  the  grlitine  to  some 
extent,  alters  the  qualitv  and  affects  the  d.  n^ty :  ii  ali-o  m.ilcr-,thcm 
more  liable  to  crack,  and  they  are  not  nearly  to  nice-k»king.  Billiard- 
balls  should  be  bought  in  niMnicr  time  whan  the  temperature  is 
•no't  equable,  and  gently  used  titt  the  winter  season.  On  an  average 
three  balls  ol  fine  quality  are  tot  out  of  a  tooth.  The  slock  of  more 

I  at  ihMs  joyooo  in 


of  the  tusk.  In  after  processes  the 
particMlar  methods  tar  maUac  the  ca 


F»o.  I. 


But  although  ball  Midi  ran  In  ito$  •»  |i6r  a  tmt.  the  price  ef 
bilUard-balb  was  the  same  w  ffOA  as  it  was  hi  iMl^  RouKliiy 

speaking,  there  are  about  twelve  different  y^nhl  ami  price*  of 
billiard-balU.  and  eight  of  pyrsmid^nd  pool>balla.  the  latter  rangiif 
from  hall  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  each. 

The  ivory  for  piano-keys  is  delivered  to  the  trade  in  the  shape 
of  what  are  known  as  heads  and  t.iils,  the  former  for  the  parti 
which  come  under  the  fingers,  the  latter  for  that  running  up 
licti\LCii  the  bliiL  ke\s_  Ttie  two  arc  joined  afterwards  on  the 
keyboard  with  extreme  accuracy.  I'iano  keys  arc  bleached,  but 
organists  for  aoue  reason  or  other  prefer  unbleached  kcj-s. 
The  soft  variety  fa  moet^  und  lor  hl^<la»  woik  and  pnefciayr 
of  the  Elgyptlaa  type. 

The  grnt  ceaties  of  the  ivory  industry  for  tlie  Oldinaiy 
objecta  of  eonmon  domestic  use  are  in  England,  Ibr  cutloy 
haadlnShelSeldtforbllliaid^MUsaiidpjaao-kqnLeodon.  For 

Latix 


cutlery  a  Urge  firm  aoA  as  RodfetS  ft  Sons  uses  an  average  flf 
some  twenty  tons  of  ivoiy  annualiy,  neatly  of  the  hard  vadety. 
But  for  biUiard-baOs  and  planoJccyt  Anwrica  b  now  «  ki|i 
producer,  and  a  omidciable  quantity  is  made  in  France  aai 
Germany,  finish  badts  are  almost  wholly  in  English  hands. 
Dieppe  ha*  long  been  famouj  for  the  numlx-rlcs  little  ornaments 
and  useful  aiticli-s  .such  as  !,taiuctlcs,  crucifixes,  little  book- 
covers,  paper-cutters,  con'.l>s,  scrviclte-rings  a.nd  articles  i< 
Paris  generally.  And  St  Claude  in  the  Jura,  and  {".eiilingen 
in  WUrtembcrg,  and  Erbach  in  llcsse,  Germany,  arc  ^mongit 
the  most  important  centres  of  the  industiy.  India  and  Ouaa 
supply  the  multitude  of  toys,  modeh,  cImsb  and  dnwghtsmcn, 
pu^^Ie5,  workbo.x  fittings  ."ind  other  curiosities. 

VegctabU  Ivory,  fife— Some  allusion  may  be  made  to  vegetaUe 
ivory  ud  anifidal  substitutes.  The  ptanu  yicMiag  the  ' 

ivory  of  commcroerepresent  two  or  more  species  of  an  anoma' 

of  palms,  and  are  known  to  botanists  as  Pti^tHephas.  They  1  

of  tropical  South  America,  occurring  chieHy  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Magdalena,  Colombia,  always  found  in  damp  l(x-alitic«,  tut 
only,  however,  on  the  lower  coast  region  a*  in  Darien,  but  at-'  ..t 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  w-a.  They  are  mc  -tlv  four  '!  n 
separate  groves,  not  mixed  with  other  trees  01  thru'.j^  The  p'  rt  i>, 
severally  known  as  the  "  tagua  "  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks  at  the 
MafdaMna,asthe"anu"onthecoasto(  Dariea,  and  as  the  "  pidBi- 
punta  "  aitd  **  homero  "in  Peru.  It  is  stemlcas  or  short -steiBiixd. 
ail  ! .  '  A :  'd  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  very  lon^  pinnatifid  leaves. 
Tl  ■  il  ii't^  arc  dioecious,  the  males  Torming  higher,  more  emt 
and  robust  trunks  than  the  fom.ilrs.  The  male  infloresoenrc  t*  ia 
the  form  of  a  simple  flc&hy  cylindru.d  sp.idix  covered  with  flo»cr>; 
the  female  flowers  arc  alio  in  a  single  sp.idix,  which.  ho»e\<r.  a 
shorter  th.in  in  the  male.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  c  Pi!  '.Tiir^t^J 
head  com(>o?etl  lA  six  or  seven  drupes,  each  containing  irom  su  to 
nine  seeds,  and  the  whole  being  encloicd  in  a  walled  woody CBecrisf 
forming  altogether  a  globular  head  as  larfc  as  that  ef  a  esaa.  A 
singia  plant  sometimes  bears  at  the  same  time  from  six  to  eight  of 
thMeuuge  headsof  fruit,  each  weighing^ from  ao  to  2$  lb-  In  its  vt  rf 
young  state  the  seed  contains  a  dear  insipid  fluid,  which  tr3\-rlWs 
t.\ke  advantage  of  to  allay  thirst.  As  it  gets  olde  r  this  fluid  btx-orres 
milky  and  oia  sweet  taste,  and  it  gradu.illy  continues  to  char.fr 
both  in  taste  and  consistence  until  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  m.iU  ; 
valuable  as  a  substitute  for  animal  ivory.  In  their  young  and  Iroh 
state  the  fruits  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  bears,  nogs  and  otlxr 
animals.  The  seeds,  or  nuts  as  they  are  usually  called  when  IvStx 
ripe  and  hard,  are  used  by  the  American  Indians  for  making  smaO 
ornamental  articles  and  toys.  They  are  imported  into  Britain  ii 
considerable  qu.intities.  frequently  umler  the  n.Tme  of  *'  Corpxri" 
nuts,  a  name  by  which  the  fruits  of  some  sf.'.ru-  I  All:Ifa  (another 
palm  with  h.ird  ivory-like  seedsl  are  known  in  Central  America— 
their  uies  Uing  ehietly  for  small  articles  of  turnery.  Of  vegrtabie 
ivor>'  Great  Britain  imported  in  1994  1300  tons,  of  which  about  400 
Ions  were  re-exported,  principally  to  Germany.  It  Is  nainly  aiad 
largely  used  for  coat  buttons, 
ilany  aitllidal  oompevnds  htwa.  from  tbne  to  tbne,  been  tried  sa 
.       .   .   .  *wkhstt»ph«fa 
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aciJ.  Celluloid  h  familiar  to  us  now.ii.'.iys.  In  the  form  of  Ivinioline, 
into  which  it  i-%  -A-.'i  to  vnirf,  it  i>  iim-'I  l.:r^(  I)  Inr  biSli  inl  Ij/iU-s;  nntl 
a  now  (■n  ni  'i  'iib-r:'u'(  ii  rn-.i  inc  iTuidt- from  milk,  r aIIci)  K.iM.ililh — 
has  begun  to  be  mucli  uscU  (or  (Jtano  keys  in  the  cheaper  torts  of 

fawwimwrt  Odoawtittit  wiwoli  hwqf«  whtdi  tlimnh  topie  of 
tint  and  iram  MimNindiiigt  btcomci  eonvcitcd  into  a  •ubstance 
known  as^ fossil  or  blue  ivory,  and  U  used  occaMor.aUv  in  ji  wrlry 
ai  turquohc,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  ri'-.i:!is  fruni  the 
tusks  CM  antcciiluvian  mammoths  buried  in  the  earth  for  thousand* 
uf  ycin,  during  which  time  under  certain  conditions  the  ivory 
become*  tlowly  penetrated  with  the  metallic  sain  which  give  it  the 
pacuHar  vMd  hm  colour  of  turquoiie. 

Itery  Sculpture  and  Ike  Dtcontise  Arts, — The  tise  of  ivory  as 
•  material  peculiarly  adapted  for  sculpture  and  decoration  has 
been  universal  in  ihc  hi.->tnr>'  of  civilization.    The  earliest 
cxamp!«  which  have  cornc  down  to  us  lake  tis  back  to  pre- 
histoisc  limes,  Nslicn,  so  fjr  as  our  knowIcii>;c  goes,  civiJizaiion 
as  »<-  un  l(  rstand  it  had  attained  no  higher  degree  than  that  of 
tbc  >1  A  r : !  t  r  s  in  caves,  or  of  the  most  primitive  races.  Tbnmgfaout 
Miccecdiag  agea  ther*  ia  contimicd  evidence  tliat  no  other 
mbetaace— except  periiape  wood,  ol  iHiidi  we  have  even  femvt 
ancient  examples — has  been  so  consistently  connected  with 
man's  art-craflsmanship.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to 
follow  properly  the  hi>!nr>-  of  ivory  s<:t:I;<lurc  involves  the  study 
of  the  whole  world's  art  in  all  apes,    li  nvUI  laLc  us  back  to  the 
moU  remote  antiquity,  fur  \nc  have  examples  of  Ihc  earliest 
dynasties  of  Egypt  and  A&syria.    Nor  is  there  entire  default 
iHiai  weonne  to  the  periods  of  the  highest  dviiization  of  Greece 
and  RonM.  It  has  held  an  booouied  jtlaoe  ia  all  ages  for  the 
adofumcnt  of  the  palaces  of  the  gieot,  not  mikf  in  scu^ure 
proper  but  in  the  rich  inlay  of  paneOhig,  of  funhuFe^  chariots 
and  other  costly  articles.   The  Bible  teems  with  references  to 
itsbcauly  ar.<I  value.   And  when,  in  the  days  of  Phcidias,  Greek 
sculpture  had  reached  the  highc&t  perfection,  wc  learn  from 
aniiinl  writers  that  colo&s;il  sutues  were  constructed — notably 
tbc  "  Zeus  of  Olympia  "  and  the  "  Athena  of  ,the  Parthenon." 
The  faces,  hands  and  other  exposed  portions  of  these  figures 
of  ivoiy,  and  the  quesUoo,  UHRfoic^  of  the  iMlhod  of 
of  mdi  extremely  luge  dabs  as  petba|ia  were  used 
I  been  often  debated.  A  similar  difficulty  arises  with  regard 
to  other  pieces  of  considerable  size,  found,  for  example,  amongst 
consular  diptydis.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  means  of 
softening  and  moulding  ivDr>'  w.-is  known  to  the  ancients,  bul 
as  a  matter  of  fact  though  it  may  be  softened  it  cannot  be  again 
restored  to  its  original  condition.    If  up  to  the  4th  century  wc 
are  unable  to  point  to  a  Isige  numlier  of  examples  of  sculpture 
la  hroiy,  f ram  that  due  onwanls  the  chain  is  unhcakea,  and 
dviing  the  five  or  sh  bnidred  yaan  of  onnrt  aad  sliile  ftorn  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th  century  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Gothic  revival  of  art  in  the  irth  or  12th,  ivory  sculpture 
alone  of  the  sculptural  arts  carries  on  (he  preservation  of  types 
and  traditions  of  classic  times  in  central  Europ.\   Most  import- 
ant indeed  is  the  tole  which  existing  examples  of 
iwry  car\ing  play  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  the  consulates  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
eomina.  Thouah  the  evidcBoes  of  decadence  ia  ail 
Biajr  be  Muked,  Ihe  dose  of  that  ^wriod  brings  os 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  (5:7-56,1). 
Two  centuries  laterthe  iconoclastic  persecutions  in  the 
Kasiern  empire  drive  westward  and  compel  to  settle 
there  numerous  colonics  of  monks  and  artificers. 
Tbioughout  the  Carlovtngian  period,  the cxanipka of 
hmry  sculpture  which  we  possess  fai  not'Iaooosidetabio 
qaanilly  are  of  extsnae  importance  ia  tlie  Uslory 
^  lbs  caiijr  dewekiMnefit  of  Bysaatfaie  lit  la  fiuepe. 
And  wbea  the  Western  world  of  art  araae  fvem  its 
trrryv-ir,  freed  itself  from  Hywntinc  .shackles  and 
traditions,  and  began  to  think  for  itself,  it  is  to  the 
sculptures  in  ivory  of  the  Gothic  art  of  the  1  uh 
mkI  14th  centuries  that  we  turn  with  admiratioa 
ol  Iftclr  ewpifsite  beauty  of  expression.    Up  to  about  the 
t4tli  ccntmy  the  lalueaes  of  the  church  was  emywheie 
pradenfanBt  fa  all  matten  lelatbiK  to  art.   In.  hodest 
in  mdcBi  «iBtb  or  aataktnio  ptlMiig  it  Moid  be 


difficult  to  find  a  deaoB  eumpks,  isom  the  age  of  ConataBttaw 

onwards,  other  tbsQ  SSCred  ones  or  of  sacred  symbolism.  Bat 
as  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  approached,  the  influence  of 
roni..:  lii.  li'tr.^turc  b'gan  to  assert  itself,  and  a  fcclir.g  and  style 
similar  to  tiiuse  whiih  are  characteristic  of  the  charming  series 
of  religioi.:5  art  in  ivoiy,  so  touehingiy  conceived  and  executed, 
meet  us  in  many  objects  in  ivory  destined  for  ordinary  domestic 
uses  aad  ornament.  Mirror  cases,  caskets  for  jewelry  or  toiki 
purposes,  coinbib  liw  dccoratiOB  of  ami,  or  of  saddlciy  or  of 
weapons  of  the  chase,  ate  carved  aad  chased  irfth  scenca  of  ital 
life  or  iUustrations  of  the  romances,  which  bring  home  to  us  in  a 
vivid  manner  details  of  the  manners  and  customs,  amusements, 
dresses  and  domestic  life  of  the  times.  With  the  Renaissance 
and  a  return  to  ci.issit.il  ideas,  joined  with  a  love  of  display  and 
of  gorgeous  niagnihrenrc,  .-irt  in  ivory  takes  a  secondary  place. 
There  is  a  want  of  simplicity  and  of  originality.  It  is  tbc  period 
of  the  commencement  of  decadence.  Then  comes  the  pciiad 
aieknasMd  rMwee,  which  persisted  so  long.  Ivoiy  esr^nf 
foHows  the  vdfear  fadiion,  »  content  with  copying  or  adapting, 
and  until  the  revival  in  our  own  times  is,  except  in  rare  instances, 
no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a  fine  art.  It  becomes  a  tr.idc  and  is  in 
thi-  iianiis  of  the  nucli,::iii;  of  the  workshop.  In  thLi  necessarily 
brief  and  condensui  skcuh  we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with 
ivory  carving  in  K.irof>c.  It  will  Lc  necessary  to  give  also, 
presently,  some  Indjcalions  enabling  the  inquirer  to  follow  the 
histoty— or  St  least  to  put  him  on  the  track  of  it— not  only  in  the 
difTcniU  oouattks  of  the  West  but  also  in  India,  China  aad  Japan. 

Pnk^tnt  /wry  Canatft.— These  are  the  lesult  of  lavestlga- 
tfams  made  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  the  cave 
dwellings  of  the  Dordogne  in  France  and  also  of  the  fake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland.  As  records  they  arc  unique  in  the  history  of 
art.  Further  than  this  our  wonderment  is  excited  at  finding 
these  engravings  or  sculptures  in  the  round,  these  chiselled 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  uncultivated  savage,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  feeling  of  delicacy  and  rcstrabt  which  the  most 
modem  artist  mi^  conry.  Who  ihcy  were  who  executed  tbem 
must  be  left  le  the  palaeontologist  and  gcologtit  to  dedde. 
Wc  can  only  be  certain  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the 
period  when  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer  still  roved  freely  in 
southern  France.  The  most  important  examples  are  the  sketch 
of  the  mammoth  (sec  Painting,  Plate  I.),  on  a  slab  of  ivory 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  an  ibex  carved  in  the  round  on  a  piece  of  ri-indecr 
horn,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  (instances  of  representations 
of  ihehanaafomarenastnire)  naked  and  wearing  a  necklace 
sad  braedet.  Many  of  the  originals  are  ia  the  nuaeua  at  8I 
Germain-en-Laye,  SM  catta  of  a  cnnskkrsMe  number  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Ancient  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Grirk  end  Roman  Ixvriet. — Wc 
know  from  ancient  writers  that  the  Lg)piians  were  skilled  in 


ivory  carving  and  that  they 
(rasa  Ethispia.  The  Loiivie 
flat  CBStaaeU  or  dsppoiB,  in  tite  Ibra  of  the 


in  large  quantities 
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iBiMing  tbe  tapeilic  pobrts;  ud  taife  qnmUtkt  of  HnaB 
Ejects,  including  n  box  of  plib  fom  aad  dnple  decoration 
Identified  from  the  inscribed  pnenomen  at  the  liftli  dynasty, 

about  4000  B.C.  The  British  Museum  and  the  museum  at  Cairo 
are  also  comparatively  ri(  h.  Rul  no  other  collcc  lion  in  the  world 
contains  such  an  interesting  collcclion  of  ancient  Assyrian 
ivories  as  that  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  exhibited  number 
mmt  fifty  iinportant  pieces,  and  many  other  fragments  are,  on 
■Rount  o(  their  fragility  or  state  ol  decay,  ctowed  away.  Tlie 
coDcctioaUtbeifanUof  tlWcsnvatlowbybQ^  1840 
M  the  suppoied  lite  of  Ninevdi  oppodte  the  aMMkm  dty  of 
Mosul.  When  found  tbey  were  so  decomposed  from  tbe  lapse 
of  lime  as  scarcely  to  bear  touching  or  the  i  ont.irl  of  the  external 
air.  Layard  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  ot  lH>ilinK  in  a  solution 
of  gelatine  and  tliu*  restoring  to  them  the  animal  matter  xvhich 
had  dried  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Later,  the  explorations 
of  Flinders  Pelrie  and  others  at  Abydos  brought  to  light  a  con- 
aideraUe  number  of  Kulptured  fragments  which  nay  be  even 
two  UnmmumI  ycm  older  than  those  of  Ninovdb  Thqr  have 
been  exhibited  in  London  and  tfaKO  distributed 
museums  at  home  and  abroad. 

Cmuular  and  Official  and  Prhate  Dipiyehs. — About  fifty  of 
tlie  remarkable  plaques  called  "  consular  diptychs,"  of  the  time 

of  the  three  last  centuries 
of  the  consulates  of  tbe 
Roman  and  Greek  empire 
have  been  picaerved.  TIaey 
range  in  date  from  perhaps 
mid-fourth  to  BlfaWlth  cen- 
turies, and  as  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  dales 
are  certain  it  would  be  dilli- 
cult  to  ovcrcstimalc  their 
historic  or  intrinsic  value. 
The  earliest  of  absolutely 
certain  dale  is  tbe  diptych 
of  Aosta  (aj>.  408),  the  first 
after  the  recognition  of 
Christianity;  or,  if  the 
Monza  diptych  represents, 
as  some  think,  the  Consul 
Slilicon,  then  we  may  refer 
back  six  years  earlier.  At 
any  rate  tbe  edict  of  Thco- 
dosius  la  ajd.  384,  coocern- 
ing  the  mtrictioo  of  the  use 
of  ivory  to  tbe  d^tychs  of 
the  regular  OOlttUb,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  custom  must 
have  been  long  estab- 
lished. According  to  some 
a  u  t  hori  I  ICS  I  he  beautiful  leaf 
of  diptych  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum  (fig.  4)  toaconsular 
one  and  to  be  eKribed  to 
Marcus  Julius  Philippus 
(a.o.  248).  Similarly  the 
Ghcrardcsca   leaf   in  the 


Float  pl>L>i.> 
Fig.  4 


,— Leaf  of  diptych  showing  British  Museum  may  be 
.uinlut*  with  »ugs(  iB  the  Li»a<>  accepted  as  of  the  Consul 
pool  Muxum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  308). 

But  the  whole  question  of 
tbchalfdoscDcerliettexamplesiiooajectuiml.  Witbafcwoouble 
cscepthMM  tbey  show  decadence  in  art.  Amongst  tbe  finest  may 
beetled  the  leaf  with  the  romliats  with  stags  at  Liverpool,  the  dip- 
tych of  Probianus  at  Berlin  and  the  two  leaves,  one  of  Anas- 
lasius,  the  other  of  Orestes,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  MuKum. 
The  literature  concerning  these  diptychs  is  voluminous,  from  the 
time  of  the  erudite  treatise  by  Gori  published  in  i7Sq  to  the 
preecBt  day.  Tbe  latest  of  certain  date  is  that  of  Basilius, 
coMttlof tbeEastuis4i>tlielauortheooasuls.  Tbediptychs 
of  private  iadividinb  or  of  oOdah  number  about  ifxtoea,  aad 


in  tbe  case  of  the  private  ones  htvtttfdf  iiifontistk 
Of  these  tbe  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  posseaet  the 
beautiful  leaf  of  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  ancient  ivory 

sculpture  which  has  come  down  to  us,  diptychon  Meleretensc 
representing  a  Bacchante  (fig.  5).  The  other  half,  which  is  much 
injured,  is  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  Other  important  pieces  arc 
tbe  Aesculapius  and  Hygcia  at  Liverpool,  the  Hippolytus  and 
Phaedra  at  Brescia,  the  liarbcrini  in  the  Bargrllo  and  at  Vienna 
and  the  Rufius  Probianus  at  Bcilin.    Besides  the  diptychs 

andeat   Greek  and  Roman  

ivoriei  beiote  tbe  recognition 


of  Cbrlldanfty  are  compara- 
tively small  in  number  and  are 
mostly  in  the  .i\  iruseun; 
the  Vatican,  N.ii  >s,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the  jir^ 
Cluny  Museum.  Amongst  them 
arc  the  statuette  of  Pcnthca, 
perhaps  of  tbe  3nl  century 
(Ouiqr),  a  large  head  of  a 
woman  (museum  of  Vienna) 

and   the   Billcrophon    (I'ri'i  h 
.Museum),  nor  u.ujI  tl.'  -    <  : 
the     Roman  occupatioi. 
England  and  other  countriL.  b 
forgotten.    Notable  instance 
are  tbe  plaque  and  ivory  mask 
found  at  Catrlcon.    Others  are 
now  in  tbe  Guildhall  and  British 
Museums,  and  most  continental 
European   mu'^cums   have  ex- 
amples   COIiiKL'.ed    with  their 
own  history 

Early  CkriitiijH  and  Early 
Byzantine  Ivories. — Tbe  few 
examples  we  possess  of  Christian 
ivories  previous  to  the  time  of 
ConiiaBtine  are  not  of  great 
importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  !  i^tory  of  art.  But 
.ifier  ilial  d.  i.-  the  ivoric  v.t:iih     F'G.  5.— Leaf  of  Kuindn  dip- 

wc   may  a  .  r,;,c   to   the  ccn-  ^>''';i.ffP?jf!?!ff  »  °?"«!tf"; 
,  J     f  .1        *n«  Victoria  and  Albert 

tunes  from   the  end   of   tlie  Museum. 

4th  to  at  least  the  end  of  the 

9ih  bccomeof  considerable  interest, on  account  of  tbeliconacdon 
with  the  development  of  Byaantlne  art  in  weatcm  Eare^e. 

With  regard  to  exact  origins  and  dates  opinions  are  largely 
divergent.    In  great  part  they  arc  due  to  the  carrying  on  of 
traditions  and  styles  by  which  the  maJ.ers  of  the  sarcophagi 
were  inspire  !.  and  the  diiTicukies  of  ai<  ripiinn  are  increased 
when  in  ad^iMti  to  the  prin;Ui\e  elements  ihc  influence  of 
Byzantine  sy;>Uiiis  iriiruUuccd  many  new  ideas  derivedbOM 
many  extraneous  sources.   The  questions  involved  are  of  Ml 
small  jaicbacologtcal,  iconogiaphical  aad  aitiitk  impoitaMi^ 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  ate  reduced  to  eon|ectnre  in 
many  cases,  and  compelled  to  theorize.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  be  more  precise  as  to  dates  than  within  a  margin 
of  sometimes  three  centuries.  Then,  again,  wc  arc  met  by  the 
question  how  far  these  ivories  are  connected  with  Byzantine 
art  ;  whether  they  were  made  in  the  West  by  immigrant  Gredcs, 
or  indigenous  works,  or  purely  ioaported  pvodvctiooBi 
German  critics  have  endeavoured  to  COHtnct  a  , 
Khools,  and  to  form  definite  groups,  assigning  them  to  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan  and  Monza.  Not  only  so,  but  they  claim  to  be 
precise  in  dating  even  to  a  certain  decade  of  a  century.   But  it 
is  certainly  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  is  suflicienl 
evidence  on  which  to  found  such  assumptions.    It  is  at  least 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  ivories  whoee  ( 
arc  given  by  such  a  number  of  critics  so  wide  a  range  as  I  _ 
the  4th  to  tbe  lotb  ccatvry  are  nothing  laove  than  the  work  «f 
the  monka  ol  the  anmciwis  monaaterks  founded  tbnw«boitt 
tbe  Ciilovini^  empire,  copyinc  and  aiM^tinf  fran  wbatc««t 
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oune  Into  their  hands.  Many  o!  them  were  Greek  Immigrants 
exited  at  the  time  of  the  iconodasiic  ptritrutions.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  nho 
brought  «tth  them  and  disseminated  their  own  rutional  (celing 
•ad  Icchoiqtie.  We  have  to  take  into  account  also  the  relations 
Only  with  Constantinople  but  also  n-ith  the 
J  praviaoet  ol  Sjrc»  and  Eigypu  When  all  our 
I  Is  to  vagne,  and  b  the  fica  of  to  mdi  oonflkting 
opinion  anongst  authorities,  it  is  not  unreasonhblc  to  hold  with 
regard  to  very  many  of  these  ivories  that  instead  of  assigning 
them  to  the  age  of  Justinian  or  even  the  preceding  century  we 
ought  rather  to  postpone  their  dating  Irom  one  to  perhaps  three 
centuries  later  and  to  admit  that  we  cannot  be  precise  even 
within  these  limits.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  here  the 
whole  of  the  arguments  rclaiittg  to  tUa  matt  important  period 
ol  tbo  devdopncot  of  ivoiy  acii^vn  or  to  aMnUoo  a  tithe  o(  the 
■■■inplu  vUdi  flhntratc  h.  Amoopt  the  noit  striking  the 
earliest  is  the  very  celebrated  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the  British 
Museum  representing  an  archangel  (fig.  6).     It  is  generally 

admitted  that  wc  have  no  ivory 
of  the  5th  or  6ih  centuries  or  in 
(act  of  any  early  medieval  period 
which  can  compare  with  it  in 
excellence  of  dcsiga  lad  work- 
mauhip.  There  is  M  Neoid  (jt 
h  bcfovnl)  fion  vAeace  Uic 
museum  oMalncd  tbo  ivoty. 
There  are  at  least  plausible 
grounds  for  surmising  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  "  Angclus 
longus  cburncus "  of  a  book- 
cover  among  the  books  brought 
to  England  by  St  Augustine 
which  is  menlioned  in  a  list  of 
things  bdoi|^M(  to  Chrfttdmchi 
Canterbunf  (im  Datt,  App.  p. 
xviii.).  Tbe  datmg  of  the  four 
r.ission  plaques,  al  -o  in  I  ho 
Briti^li  Museum,  varies  from  the 
5th  lo  ;hc  7tli  century.  Rut 
although  most  recent  authorities 
accept  the  earlier  date,  the 
present  writer  holds  stronfly  that 
they  are  not  anterior  to,  at 
earliest,  the  7U1  centoty.  Even 
then  they  will  tcmttn,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monza  oil  Hask 
and  perhaps  the  St  Sablna  dtx)ii, 
the  earliest  known  representation 
of  the  crucifixion.  The  ivory 
vase,  with  cover,  in  the  British 
Museum,  appears  to  possess  de- 
fined elements  of  the  farther 
East,  doe  perhaps  to  tbo  iclap 
tkm  between  9yffa  and  Chrhthn  India  or  Ceylon.  Otfwr 
important  early  Christian  ivories  arc  the  series  of  pyxes, 
the  (li['tych  in  the  treasury  of  St  .\mbrogio  at  Milan,  the 
chair  of  Maximian  nt  Ravenna  (most  important  as  a  type 
piece),  the  panel  with  the  "  .•XvcnMon  "  in  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum,  the  Brescia  casket,  the  "  Lorsch  "  bookcovers 
of  the  Vatican  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
and  other  bookcovers,  the  Si  Paul  diptych  in  the  Bargello  at 
Floience  and  tbe  "  Annunciation "  plaque  in  the  TrivtiUio 
cenectloR.  So  far  as  unquestionably  oriental  specimens  of 
n!  inc  art  arc  concerned  they  arc  few  in  number,  but  we  have 
in  the  famous  liarbaville  triptych  in  the  Louvre  a  supcr- 
eaccllcnt  example. 

Cotkic  horits. — The  most  generally  charming  f>rri<xl  of  ivory 
sculpture  is  unquestionably  that  which,  coincident  with  the 
Gothic  revival  in  art,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
lasting  change.  The  romtalism  Imposed  by  Byzantine  traditions 
fwre  plaos  to  a  l»ifht«r,  owK  delicate  and  tcadctercoBccptieii. 


»l«W.A.UanMtl&Co. 

FlO.  6.— Leaf  of  Diniych. 


This  golden  age  of  the  ivory  carver— at  its  best  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury— was  still  in  evidence  during  the  14th,  and  uIiIjouk!)  there 
is  the  beginning  of  a  transition  in  style  in  the  1 5th  century,  the 
period  of  neglect  and  decadence  which  set  in  alwut  the  beginning 
of  the  i6tb  hardly  reached  the  acute  stage  until  wcU  on  into  the 
17th.  To  review  the  various  developments  botb  of  idigious  art 
whidi  seiiBed  almost  alone  until  tbe  t4tb  oentioy,  or  of  the 
secttlsr  side  as  exemplified  la  the  ddtgbtful  nbrar  esses  and 
caskets  car%'ed  with  subjects  from  the  romantic  stories  which 
were  so  popular,  would  bo  impossible  here.  Almost  every  great 
museum  and  famous  private  rolkciion  abounds  in  cxani|>lcs 
of  the  well-known  diptychs  and  tripiychs  and  little  port.il>lc 
oratories  of  this  period.  Some,  as  in  a  famous  p.-jncl  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  marvels  of  minute  workmanship,  others  of 
delicate  openwork  and  tracery.  Others,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  tbe  woBderful  way  la  which,  la  tbecempauol  a  lew  inches, 
whole  bistorlcs  and  episodes  of  tbe  serfpturs]  narratives  are 
expressed  in  the  most  vivid  and  telling  manner.  Charming  above 
all  arc  the  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  French  and 
Flemish  art,  especially,  have  handed  down  to  us.  Of  these  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  JfusetJm  possesses  a  representative  collcc- 


Fic.  7.— Mirror  Caae,  illustrating  (he  Storming  of  the  Castle  of 

Love;  in  the  Victoria  and  .MUit  Museum. 

tion.  Another  scries  of  interest  is  that  of  the  croziersor  pastoral 
M  S  M  S,  the  development  of  which  the  student  of  ivories  will  be 
careful  to  Study  ia  connexion  with  the  earlier  ones  and  the 
tau-hcaded  staves.  In  addition  there  ai*  shifiMS,  reliquafics» 
bookoovers,  tttosgical  oomba,  portable  altars,  pyxes,  holy  water 
lNKkattandsprln1tteis,JfeMfeoriltOT:^n1  fans,  rosaries,  omsmnIs 

mori,  paxes,  small  figures  nrd  groups,  and  almost  every  conceiv- 
able adjunct  of  the  sati<  luary  or  for  private  devotion.  It  is  to 
French  or  Flemish  art  that  the  greater  number  and  the  most 
beautiful  must  be  referred.  At  the  same  time,  to  take  one 
example  only — the  diptych  and  triptych  of  Uishop  Grandison 
in  the  British  Museum — wc  have  evidence  that  English  ivory 
carvers  were  CSp^ble  of  rare  excellence  of  design  and  workman- 
sb^  Nor  can  cmeifiass  be  foifotteo,  tbmigb  they  aio  of 
extreme  rsrlty  before  the  t7tb  eentwy.  A  wnst  besotiful  tjtb> 
century  figure  foronc— though  only  a  fragment — is  in  theVictolla 
and  Albert  Museum.  Amongst  secular  objects  of  this  period, 
besides  the  mirror  cases  (fig.  7)  and  caskets,  there  arc  hunting 
horns  (the  earlier  ones  probably  oriental,  or  more  cr  less  faiib- 
fully  copied  from  oriental  models),  chess  and  dr'aught»m« 
(especially  the  curious  set  from  the  isle  of  Lewis),  combs,  tnarni«»i 
coffers  (at  one  period  remarkable  Italian  ones  of  bone),  mcntws 
aadma  tablets^  se|ls»  the  poaainels  and  cantksoiisddlss  aw  < 
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ttidque  lurp  now  in  the  Loavre.  Hie  above  enuniention  win 

alone  s  itTi  to  s!iow  that  thr  inqu  rtr  must  be  referred  for 
details  lu  Uic  numcroui  woiLs  ttit.vh  trcai  of  medieval  ivor>' 
•cutpturc. 

iwry  SculptuTt  from  the  i6ih  to  the  iglk  Century. — Compared 
with  the  wealth  of  ivory  CArving  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
the  isih,  and  espcckHy  the  t6th,  centuries  are  lingularly  poor  in 
teiUy  fine  wofk.  Bat  befoic  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  real 
decadeoce  we  shall  come  ocnk  nich  thinfi  at  tbs  knife  of 
IKana  of  Poitiers  in  the  Louvre,  the  Keptre  of  Loub  Xni.,  the 
Rothsfhi'.l  hunting  horn,  m.my  Italian  pow.hr  horns,  the 
German  rs)Ll;c  in  ihc  Louvre,  or  ihe  "  Your.g  Gitl  and  Dcalh  " 
in  the  Muru<  h  Musi  iirn,  in  which  ihcri'  is  uniloublcdiy  origin  ility 
and  talent  of  the  firi^t  order.  The  practice  of  ivory  carving 
became  estrancly  popular  throughout  the  17th  and  i8th 
Ctttttriea,  especially  in  ihr  Netherlands  and  In  Getnuny,  and  the 
atBOunt  ot  ivoty  consumed  must  have  been  very  gteat.  But, 
with  fue  MccpUoMt  and  thcae  for  the  tnoit  put  Flamiihr  k  Js 
■ft  ol  an  inferior  kind.  wMch  seems  to  have  been  diandoned  to 

sccond  ratc  sculptors  and  the  artisans  of  the  workshop.  There  is 
little  orij^iiiahty,  tlic  ro<oto  jtylci  run  riot,  and  we  seem  to  1)0 
CondcmicJ  to  wade  through  an  inlcrmin  iMc  ecrics  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  bacchanalians  and  satyrs,  psciido<las>icaI  copies 
from  the  antique  and  imitations  of  the  schools  of  Rubens.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  few  peat  museums,  except  the  German  ones, 
cave  to  include  in  their  collections  eumplcs  of  these  periods. 
Some  oceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  Flemish  sculptors  of 
Mch  talent  as  Francois  Duquesnoy  (Fiammingo),  Gerard  van 
Obstal  or  Lucas  Fayd'hcrbe.  In  a  Ies£cr  degree,  in  Germany, 
Christoph  Angcrmair,  Leonhard  Kern,  Utrnhard  Strauss, 
Elbafcn,  Krugcr  and  Rauchniilltr;  and,  in  France,  Jv;an  Gunier- 
min,  David  le  Marchand  and  Jean  Cavalier.  Crucifixc-i  were 
turned  out  in  enormous  numbers,  some  of  not  inc  on^fdcr.iMc 
merit,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  represent  anatomical  exercises 
varying  but  slightly  from  a  pattern  of  which  a  odebralcd  one 
atributcd  to  FiUstenbergcr  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Tankards 
abound,  and  some,  notably  the  one  In  the  Jones  collection,  than 
which  perhaps  no  finer  example  exists,  are  also  of  a  high  standard. 
Duqucsnoy's  work  is  well  illustrat(>d  by  the  charming  series  of 
six  idaques  in  the  Victoria  and  .Mbert  Museum  known  as  the 
"  Fiammingo  boys."  Amongst  the  crowd  of  objects  in  ivory 
of  ;dl  dc?,cri|itiu!is  i?f  the  early  i8th  centurj',  the  many  examples 
of  the  curious  implements  known  as  roppoirs,  or  tobacco  graters, 
should  be  noticed.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  that 
aliboush  the  character  of  art  in  ivory  in  these  puioda  Is  not  of 
the  bl^MSt,  the  subject  is  not  one  cnUrdy  unworthy  of  attcntioa 
and  study,  and  there  ait  a  caftaia  muDbcr  ot  icmsritable  and 
even  admirable  examples. 

!:,^ry  Sculpture  oj  Sp-iiit,  PoiUiijl,  India,  Chhia  mi  Japan. — 
Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  i$ 
little  reason  to  do  otherwise  than  eont'inc  our  attention  to  a  certain 
class  of  im()ortant  Moorish  or  lUspano-Morcsquc  ivories  of  the 
time  of  the  Arab  occupation of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  Slh  to  the 
isUi  centtttiea.  Some  fine  emnplef  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Aracft  Musenin.  Ot  PortnpMie  week  there  is  Ktiie  eicept  the 
hybrid  productionsof  Coaaad  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the 
East.  Some  mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  remarkable 
cxam;)les  of  mixed  Portuguese  and  .sav.T|.;e  art  from  Benin,  now 
in  the  British  ^^useum.  Of  Indian  i\ory  carving  the  India 
Museum  at  Kensinfiton  supplies  a  very  large  and  varird  i  <.l!cction 
which  has  no  equal  elsewhere.  But  there  is  little  older  than  the 
Itth  osotury,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Indian  art  in  ivory  can 
eocupy  a  very  high  place  la  the  Ustoiy  of  the  art.  What  wc 
know  of  Oiinese  candng  in  ivary  ■  confined  to  those  eaamplcs 
which  are  turned  out  for  the  European  market,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  appealing  very  strongly  to  cultivated  tastes. 
A  brief  reference  to  the  well  ki.uwn  delightful  tieisukis  and  the 
characteristic  inlaid  work  must  suflicc  here  for  the  ivories  of 
Japan  (see  Japan:  Art). 

Ivory  Sculpiure  in  the  XQlh  Century  and  of  the  Present  Day. — 
Few  people  arc  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  modern  ivory  sculp* 
tuie  is  piaciiaed  by  distinguiahed  artists.  Year  by  year,  however. 
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a  certain  amount  is  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  In  most 

forci,;n  salons.,  but  in  England  the  works --nrci^-irlly  not  very 
numerous -are  soon  absorbed  in  private  collixtions.  On  the 
European. continent,  on  the  contrary,  in  yuch  g.ilkrics  as  the 
Belgian  state  collections  or  ibe  Luxembourg,  examples  arc 
frequently  acquired  and  exhibited.  In  Belgium  the  acquisiii<» 
of  the  Congo  and  the  considerable  hapoct  of  tresy  Uwrcfrea 
gave  enooungement  to  a  definite  icvKal  of  ^ait  la^MMtaat 
exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Belgium,  and  a  notable  one  in 
Paris  in  1904.  Though  ivory  carving  is  as  expensive  as  ntarble 
sculpture,  all  sculptors  delight  in  following  it,  and  the  m.i!«r  .;I 
entails  no  special  knowledge  or  training.  Of  19th-century  .ir:r>;s 
there  were  in  l  iance  an-.unpit  ttie  tiest  known,  besides  nurturous 
minor  workers  of  Dicpiic  and  St  Claude,  Augustin  Moruj, 
Vauticr,  Soitoux,  Bcllctcstc,  Mcugniot,  Pradicr,  Triqucti  and 
GcrAme;  and  in  the  lint  decade  of  the  lolh  century,  besides 
such  disthguhhed  names  hi  the  first  rank  as  Jean  Imnpt  aad 
Thfodore  Riviere,  there  were  Vewer,  Gaidet,  Cbiod,  Baniait 
AHouard,  Ferrary  and  many  others.  Nor  muet  the  deceratlvr 
work  of  Rene  l.al::;ue  he  omilled.  No  less  than  fOTty  Belgian 
sculptors  cxhiliilod  work  in  i\  ory  at  the  liruoels  exhibit  ion  of 
1887.  The  li--t  iiiclutlcd  artii  ts  of  such  distinction  as  J.  DiUcns, 
Constantin  Mcunier,  van  der  S  af  pcn,  Khnopfl,  I'.  Woltcrs, 
Samuel  and  Paul  dc  Vignr,  and  .'.tnorg-^t  contemporary  Bclgiia 
sculptors  are  also  van  Bcurden,  C.  Dcvrccsc,  Vincotte.  de 
Tomboy  and  Lagie.  In  England  the  most  notable  work  includes 
the **  Lamia  "of  Gcocfe  Ftafflpton,  the "  St  Elizabeth  "  of  Alffcd 
Gilbert,  the  "  Mors  Janua  Vltae  "  of  Harry  Bates,  the  "  Launce- 
lot  "of  W  P. cyrmlds  Stephens  and  the  if  r.  c:v  in  t!,c  jps.lit ) 
arts  by  Lynn  Jenkins,  A.  G.  Walker,  .Mcxandtr  1  ishcr  ard 
others. 

AurnoiitTtcs.— See  jjenerally  A.  Ma^kcll,  ItorUs  (1906).  and  the 
bibliography  (here  piven. 

On  Hirly  Chritiiian  and  Karly  Ry/anline  ivorie*.  the  foll<j»-ir(t 
Horks  may  l>c  mentioned:  .\l)bc  Cahrol,  Oulionnjire  de  t'arekfolofU 
clir^  iii-nne  (in  pr<>gre»);  O.  M.  Dalton.  Ciilatetue  of  Early  Ckrtam* 
Aniiquiiiti  m  British  Museum  (1903):  E.  Dobben,  Zur  CeKkieku 
der  tJfenbtiHKMlMur  (1885);  H.  Craevc^n.  AulUm  Sekuitatrtiem 
(190J):  R.  Kanzier,  Cli  oivri  .  .  .  VatL-iina  (190]):  Kondakov, 
L  Art  bysantin;  A.  Maskcll,  Cantor  Lf (lures.  Soc.  tt  Arts  (19061 
(lecture  II.,  "  l£arly  Ctiriiti.in  and  Ii:irly  Oyzanline  Ivories"); 
Sit/y,;ow».ki,  B\--'in'.t<:tiihr  DftiimaUr  (is.ji);  V.  Schulzc,  Arcki*- 
/i)?t<r  dir  alUhriilluhen  Kunst  (1895).  G.  Sluhlfjuth,  Die  attiknUl. 
Elfenbeinplastik 

On  th«  consular  diptychs,  tee  H.  F.  Ctintrn,  r^  .ti  Fon-.jni  (1845- 
■  830);  A.  Cori,  rArsawiit  nttrum  diptyth  rwit  :  C  Lenor^ 

mant,  Trtsor  ienHmtsmalimu  elderly  pi  ique  u ->j4-ic>4i>j ,  F.  Pulstky. 

Catalogue  of  Ihe  Ftjhvdry  Ivories  (1856). 
On  the  artittic  interest  jtcnerally,  soc  aim  C.  Alabaster,  CalaUpie 

of  Chinese  Oljfcli  in  tke  ^oulii  Ken^ins^lnn  Mmrum;  Sir  R.  Alrock. 
ArlanJ  Arl  Ir.J.u  Irifi  in  Jtifxin  (|S7,S);  U.irrauJ  it  M.irtin.  Le  BJUcn 
pastortsl  (1S56);  ISoufiiot,  Ijs  RtUiitfS  d'arl  J  /a  ISi'^itntkique  .Vj.':j- 
;  BretJ^nc,  Sur  Ics  prs^nts  Ittiirriques;  l\.  Colo,  Ir.du-.n  Art 
at  Delhi  (1904);  R.  Garrucci,  Storia  dell'  arte  Chriuiata  (1601); 
A.  Jacquemart,  Uistoire  du  mobiljer  (1876);  J.  Labarte,  Huloirtiu 
arts  industrtels  (186^);  C.  Lind,  Ober  itn  Krummstab  (1863):  Sir  F. 
Madden,  "Lewi*  Che'^smen  "  (in  .iri  harohj^ia,  vol.  xxiv.  1832); 
W.  Maskell,  Ivories,  Ancient  and  Kt>-d.r.<U  in  ihf  St'tdh  Kennntlim 
Museum  (187J);  .\.  Michel,  llutoirc  de  I'art;  E.  Molinier,  Htitoire 
rrnhale  dcs  arts  (l.^tK*);  K.  OldtuM,  dtah/rue  of  Fitlde  Irorirs  Siid 
by  the  AruuiUI  .SViV/y  (1S55);  i\.  11.  Vat  Ki\er>,  Anli.i-ie  W'rrkt  <>/ 
Art  from  Hcnin  (l<)Oo);  A.  C.  Quatrcmcre  dr  ^Juinry,  l.t  Juptlrr 
Olympien  (i8ij);  Charles  Schcrcr,  Elfenheinplastik  setl  der  Kenau- 
sance  (1903);  L.  du  Sommerard.  Let  Attsau  m»ytm4ge  (1838-1846); 
G.  Stephens,  Runic  Cesskels  (18O6-1868):  A.  Venturi.  Su>ria  deW  urU 
!!:Iit:na  (190O;  Sir  G.  Watt.  Indian  Art  at  Delhi  (1904).  f.  (X 
\\\>twooa.  Fictile  Ivories  in  the  South  Kcnsinilon  Museum  (1876) 
Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Notices  of  Sculpture  in  liwy  (1856).        (A.  Ml.) 

IVORT  COAST  (C6te  d'ltoire),  a  French  West  African  colony. 

bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  by  Liberia  and  French 
Guinea,  N.  by  the  colony  Upper  Setu  ga!  and  Niger,  E.  by  the 
Cold  Coast.  Its  area  is  approxima'cly  i;o,o.>o  s.^  m.,  and  its 
population  possibly  2,000,000,  of  whom  some  600  are  Europeans. 
OlTicial  estimates  (1908)  placed  the  native  population  as  low  as 
980,000. 

Physical  Features. — The  cOkT<t-linc  extends  from  7*  30'  to  3*  7'  W 
and  has  a  length  of  %no  m.  I(  forms  an  are  of  ,i  ctrcle  of  which  the 
convvxity  turns  sli|;litly  to  the  north;  neither  bay  nor  promontory 
breaks  the  figularity  of  iuooUine.  Theahoreislow.boidendiniis 
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Mstern  half  with  lagoons,  and  difficult  of  acccM  on  account  of  the 
ujbmarinc  bar  of  tand  which  ttretches  along  nearly  (he  whole  of  the 
coast,  and  alM)  bctau'^c  of  the  hrav-y  surf  causc<l  by  the  great  Atlantic 
billowv  The  principal  laeoons,  going  \V.  to  E.  art  tho<ie  of  Grand 
Lahou,  Grand  BaMani  or  Ebric^  and  Auini.  The  coast  plains  extend 
inland  about  ao  m.  Beyond  the  ground  rises  in  itecp  sliipr*  to  a 
nneral  level  oi  over  looo  ft.,  the  plati-au  bcinc  traversed  in  several 
dinxtions  by  hills  riving  iooo  ft,  aivl  over,  and  cut  by  valley*  with  a 
Erneral  south-eastern  trend.  In  the  north-east,  in  the  cfistrict  of 
Kong  (f.?-),  the  country  becomes  mountainous,  Mt.  Kommono 
attaining  a  height  of  4757  ft.  In  the  north-we»t,  by  the  Liberian 
frontier,  the  mountains  in  the  Gon  region  rise  over  6000  ft.  Starting 
from  the  Lfberian  frontier,  the  chief  rivers  .ire  the  Cavjlla  (or 
Kavalli),  the  San  Pedro,  the  Sassandra  (240  m.  lonRl.  the  Banrlama 
f225  m.),  formetl  by  the  While  and  the  Red  Band^ma,  the  Koniiic 
(360  m.)  and  (he  Bla.  All  these  streams  are  inicrruptcd  by  raptiU 
ai  ihry  defend  from  (he  highbndsto  the  plain  and  are  unnavi^ablc 
by  ste.inicrs  save  for  a  few  miles  from  tlicir  mouths.  The  rivers 
turned  all  drain  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  the  rivers  in  the  extreme 
nonh  ol  the  colony  belong  to  the  Nicer  system,  being  affluents  of 
the  Bani  or  Mahel  Ualevel  oranch  of  that  river.  The  watershed  runs 
roughly  from  9°  N.  in  the  west  to  10"  N  in  the  east, and  is  marked  by 
a  line  of  hills  rising  about  630  ft.  above  (he  level  of  the  plateau. 
The  climate  is  in  general  verj'hot  and  unhealthy,  (he  rainfall  being 
Very  heavy.  In  some  parts  of  the  plateau  heatdiier  cundilions 
prevail.  The  fauna  and  flora  are  similar  to  (hose  of  (he  Gold  Coast 
and  Liberia.  Primeval  forest  extends  from  the  coast  plains  to  about 
8*  N.,  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  m. 

InkabUants.—Tht  coast  districts  arc  inhabiicd  by  Negro 
tribes  allied  on  the  one  haitd  to  the  Knimcrt  {q.v.)  and  on  the 
other  to  the  people  of  Ashanti  iq.v.)  The  Assinis  are  of  Ashaiui 
origin,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ochin  and  Agni  tribes.  Farther  wcsl 
are  found  the  "Jack-Jacks"  and  the  "  Kwa-Kwas,"  sobriquets 
given  respectively  to  the  Aradian  and  Avikom  by  the  early 
European  traders.  The  Kwa-Kwa  are  said  to  be  so  called 
because  their  salutation  "  resembles  the  cry  of  a  duck."  In  the 
interior  the  Negro  strain  predominates  but  with  an  admixture 
of  Hamitic  or  Berber  blood.  The  tribes  represented  include 
Jamans,  WonRaras  and  Mandingos  {q.t ),  some  of  whom  arc 
Moslems.  The  Mandingos  have  intermarried  largely  with  the 
Dambara  or  Sicnuf,  an  agricultural  people  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  widely  spre.id  over  the  country,  of  which  they  arc 
considered  to  be  the  indigenous  race.  The  Bambara  themselves 
arc  perhaps  only  a  distinct  branch  of  the  original  Mandingo 
slock.  The  Baulf,  who  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  colony, 
are  of  Agni-Ashanii  origin.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
fetish  worshippers.  On  the  northern  con6ncs  of  the  great  forest 
belt  live  races  of  cannibals,  whose  existence  was  first  made  known 
by  Captain  d'Ollonc  in  tSog.  In  general  the  coast  tribes  are 
peaceful.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  neither  industrious 
nor  intelligent.  The  traders  are  chiefly  Fanti,  Sierra  Lconians, 
Senegalese  and  Mandingos. 

Tofcns. — The  chief  town«  on  the  coast  are  Grand  and  Little  Basssm. 

iarkville  and  As-.ini  in  the  east  and  Grand  L.ahou.  Sassandra  and 
abu  in  the  west.  Grand  and  Little  fUssam  arc  buiU  on  the  strip 
of  sand  which  separates  the  Grand  Ua^^im  or  Ebrii-  lagoon  from  the 
M.-.I.  This  l.i|;oon  forms  a  eomnio<lious  harlyjur,  once  the  bar  has 
Yx-rn  crossed.  Gr.ind  Dassam  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
1  iiof>n  and  the  river  Komoe  enter  the  »ca  and  there  is  a  ininimum 
il<  pth  of  13  ft.  of  water  over  the  bar.  The  town  (jxip.  jooo,  including 
Mfiout  too  fiuropcans)  is  (he  seat  of  the  customs  .idministration  and 
of  (he  judicial  dttwrtmrnl,  and  is  the  largc-t  rrnire  for  the  trade  of 
the  colony.  A  wkarf  ctiuifind  with  cranes  extends  Ijeyond  the  surf 
line  and  the  town  is  sincd  by  a  light  railway.  It  is  notoriously 
unhe.ilthy:  yellow  fever  h  endemic.  Little  Bassam,  renamed  by 
the  French  Port  Boiiel,  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  other  ports 
on  the  coast,  as  at  this  point  there  i>  no  bar.  The  sea  floor  is  here 
rent  by  a  chasm,  known  as  (he  "  Bottomless  Pit,"  the  waters  having 
a  dcr»th  of  65  ft.  Abljean  (Abidjan). on  the  north  sidj  of  (he  lagoon 
opposite  Port  Bouet  is  the  start inp-point  of  a  raiK.iy  to  the  oil  and 
rubber  («giont.  The  half-mile  of  forohore  M  parating  tlte  port  from 
the  laiioon  was  in  l<)o;-l<>07  pit-rced  l>y  a  canal,  but  the  canal  silted 
up  as  soon  as  cut,  and  in  1908  the  French  dicidcd  to  make  Grand 
Bas<im  the  chief  port  of  the  colony.  Assini  is  an  important  centre 
for  the  rubber  trade  of  Ash.anti.  On  the  nonthcm  shore  of  (he 
ji.is»am  laKoomaod  19  m.  from  Grand  Bassam,  is  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  the  native  name  Adiame  having  been  chanRed  into  Binger- 
ville,  in  honour  of  Catitain  L.  G.  Binger  (sec  below).  The  town  u 
built  on  a  hill  and  is  fairly  healthy. 

In  the  intt  rior  are  several  town*,  (hough  none  of  any  size  numcm  • 
ally.  The  licst  known  are  Koroko.  Kons  and  Bona,  cntrejiots  for 
the  trade  of  the  middle  Nifier.  ami  lioniuku.on  the  caravan  route 
to  Sokoto  and  (he  meeting-place  of  (he  merchan{»  from  Kong  and 


Timbuktu  engaged  in  the  kob-nut  trade  with  Ashanti  and  the  Gold 

Coast.  Bonluku  is  peopled  Ur^jtly  by  \Vong.iia  and  Hausa,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  some  3000,  are  Mn-lcms. 
The  town,  which  was  founded  in  the  isth  century  or  earlier,  b 
walled,  contains  various  mosques  a(vd  generally  prescnta  the 
appearance  of  an  eastern  city. 

AfUidlutt  and  Trade. — The  rutivcs  cultivate  maize,  plantains, 
bananas,  pincipptes,  limes,  pepper,  cotton,  &c..  and  live  easily  on 
the  products  of  their  gardens,  with  occ.isional  help  from  fishing  and 
hunting.  They  also  weave  cloth,  make  pottery  and  smelt  iron. 
European*  introduced  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  give*  good 
results.  The  forests  are  rich  in  palm-tree  products,  rubber  and 
mahogany,  which  ronstitule  the  chief  articles  of  ex|K>rt.  The  rublier 
goes  almost  exclusively  to  England,  as  docs  also  the  mahogany. 
The  palm-oil  and  palm  kerrtel*  are  iient  almost  entirely  to  France. 
The  value  of  the  external  tratle  of  the  colony  exceeded  £(.000,000 
for  the  fiTit  time  in  [90^.  About  50%  of  the  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  The  export  of  ivory,  for  which  the  country  was  formerly 
famous,  has  almost  cc.ised,  tne  elephants  being  largely  driven  out  of 
the  colony.  Cotton  goods,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  imports, 
con>c  alntost  entirely  from  Oreat  Britain.  Gold  exists  and  many 
native  village*  have  small  "placer"  mines.  In  (QOI  the  government 
of  (lie  colony  began  (he  granting  of  mining  concessions,  in  which 
British  capi(al  was  largely  invested.  There  arc  many  ancient  mines 
in  the  country,  disused  »ince  the  ckMe  o(  the  18th  century,  if  not 
earlier. 

CommuniaUions. — The  railway  from  Little  Bassam_^  serve*  the 
cast  central  part  of  the  colon),'  and  runs  to  Katiola.  in  Kong,  a  lot.il 
distance  of  250  m.  The  line  is  of  metre  gauge.  The  cutting  of  two 
canals,  whereby  communication  i»  effected  by  bgoon  between 
Assini  and  Grar^l  Lahou  via  Bassam,  followed  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Grand  and  Little  Bassjm  arc  in  regular  communication 
by  steamer  with  Bordeaux,  M.u^eilles,  l.i\i  ifiool,  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg.  Grand  Bas^im  is  oonnertcd  with  Europe  by  submarine 
cable  via  Dakar.  Telegraph  lines  connect  the  coast  with  all  the 
principal  stations  in  the  interior,  with  the  Gold  Coast,  and  with  the 
other  French  colonic*  in  \Ve»t  Africa. 

AdministtalioH,  dfc. — The  colony  is  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  government  pewral  of  French  West  Africa.  At  the  head 
of  the  local  administration  is  a  lieutenant-gowmor.  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  on  which  nominated  unofficial  members  have  scats. 
To  a  large  extent  (he  native  forms  of  government  are  maintained 
under  European  administrators  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  colony  for  this  purpose  being  divided  into  a  number  of 
"  circles  "  each  with  its  local  government.  The  colony  has  a  separate 
budget  and  is  self-supporting.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs  receip(s  and  a  capita(ion  tax  of  frs.  3.50  (2s.),  instituted  in 
I90(  and  levied  on  all  persons  over  ten  years  old.  The  budget  for 
1906  kdanced  at  £(20,400. 

Hiitory. — The  Ivory  Coast  is  staled  to  have  been  visited  by 
Dieppc  Tncrchants  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  made  known 
by  the  Portuguese  discoveries  towards  the  end  of  the  isth 
century.   It  was  thereafter  frequented  by  traden  for  ivory, 
slaves  and  other  commodities.    There  was  a  French  settlement 
at  Assini,  1700-1704,  and  a  French  factory  was  maintained  at 
Grand  Bassam  from  1700  to  1707.    In  the  eariy  part  of  the  iQlb 
century  several  French  traders  had  established  themselves 
along  the  coast.    In  1830  Admiral  (then  Commandant)  Boui:t- 
Willaumcz  (1808-187:)  began  a  scries  of  surveys  and  expedi- 
tions which  yielded  valuable  results.    In  1842  he  obtained  from 
the  native  chiefs  cessions  of  territory  at  Assini  and  Grand  Bnssatn 
to  France  and  the  towns  named  were  occupied  in  1R4J.  Frtm 
that  time  French  influence  gradually  extended  along  the  coai 
but  no  attempt  was  m.irJc  to  penetrate  inlaml.    As  one  toi^ 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  France  in  1S72  withdrew 
garrisons,  handing  over  the  care  of  the  establishments  te  i 
merchant  named  Verdicr,  to  whom  an  annu.il  sub.sidy  of  :  v 
was  paid.    This  merchant  sent  an  agent  into  the  interior  k 
made  friendly  treaties  beisvccn  France  and  some  of  the  warn 
chiefs.    In  1883,  in  viev.'  of  the  claims  of  other  European  ymm 
to  territory  in  Africa,  France  again  took  over  the 
administration  of  Assini  and  B.issam.    Between  (RS7  Milk 
Captain  Binger  (an  ofTner  of  marine  infanlrj'.  and  sut 
director  of  the  African  department  at  the  colonial 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  coast  and 
visited  Bontuku  and  the  Kong  country,  and  signed  ] 
treaties  with  the  chiefs.    The  kingdom  of  Jam.-in,  it  1 
tioncd,  was  for  a  few  months  imMudcd  in  the  Gold  ( 
land.    In  January  i88g  a  British  mission  sent  by  m 
of  the  Golil  Co.tst  concluded  .1  treaty  v.ith  the  br 
at  Bontuku,  placing  his  domitvions  under  Brills 
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Tfct  khg  bad,  howetei,  preyfcwaly  concluded  tmtk*  of  "  com- 
laiidfriemlship  "  with  the  Freiicli»Midlqrtlw  Amlo-ClRKh 
:  of  August  18S9  Jaman,  witk  Bootttlto,  WIS  ncognbcd 

as  French  territory.  In  iS.jj  Captain  BIngcr  made  further  ex- 
plor.uioub  in  ihc  inicriur  of  the  Ivory  Coxst,  and  in  1803  he  was 
appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  on  its  crntion  into 
an  administration  distinct  from  that  of  Senegal.  Among  other 
iunous  explorers  who  hcl{x-(.l  to  make  l;nowa  Lhe  hinterland 
«M  Coiond  (then  CapUin)  Marchaod.  It  was  to  tfas  aOM 
betmcn  the  Kong  aUtn  and  the  hiateriand  of  Ubolt  thtt 
Sunofy  (kc  Saaaui  AmI  tof  nfuc*  btfon  be  was  ukcn 
prisoner  (1898),  tad  ior  a  short  time  he  «m  laaattt  of  Kong. 
The  boundary  of  lhe  colony  on  the  west  was  settled  by  Franco- 
Liberian  aicrfcmcnts  of  1892  and  subsequent  dates;  that  on 
the  last  by  the  Anglo- Frcnih  agreements  of  1893  and  189S. 
The  northern  boundary  was  fucd  in  1899  on  the  division  of  the 
middle  Niger  territories  (up  to  that  date  officially  called  the 
Fkeoch  Sudan)  among  the  other  French  West  African  colonic*. 
Tba  ^yatoiBatlc  devclopinent  of  the  colony,  tbe  ofmfaig  «p  of 
Ibe  binteilaad  and  the  exploitation  of  its  economic  resources 
date  from  the  appointment  of  Captain  Binger  as  governor,  a 
po,,t  he  hiM  for  ovi  r  tlirrc  years.  The  work  be  bcgim  h,-.s  been 
carried  on  zealously  and  ciTcctivcly  by  subsequent  governors, 
who  have  succeeded  in  wim.iiii,'  ilic  co-operation  of  the  natives. 

In  the  older  books  of  travel  are  often  found  the  alternative 
names  for  this  rc^n,  Tboth  Coast  (Cdle  des  Dents)  at  Kwa-Kwa 
Coast,  and,  less  Inqaeatliy,  the  Coast  of  the  Five  and  Sk  StcipsB 
OdfaMHng  to  a  Und  ol  cottoa  fabric  in  favoar  witb  At  Mtiww, 
The  term  Ctit  des  Dents  contimied  in  geooal  mt  bk  fklim 
antB  the  dosing  yvars  of  the  19th  century. 

5>ri-  Dixamtila  Cote  d'lvoire  (P.»ri<i.  1906)  hy  F.  J.  Cloycl,  governor 
of  (he  colony,  and  Notrt  cidontt  de  la  CiU  4  ivoirt  (Pari*.  looj)  by 
K.  V'illamurand  Kichaud.  Ttaase  two  volumes  deal  with  tiio  Mstory. 
ceoftraphv,  zoology  and  economic  oomiitkm  of  the  IvMtjr  Coast. 
La  C6ie  d'lvoire  by  Michcllet  and  Clement  describes  the  adminiMm- 
tivc  and  land  syttems,  &c.  Another  volume  also  called  £•  CM* 
tlroirt  (Paris,  1906)  is  an  official  monot;ra^h  on  the  colony.  For 
cthnoJosy  consult  Coulumes  iniightes  dt  la  Coif  d'lvoire  (Paris,  tfoa) 
by  F.  J.  Clozel  and  R.  Vlllamur,  and  Les  Ceulumes  Afni,  by  R. 
V  iUamur  and  Dtl.ifossc.  Of  books  of  travel  see  Pu  .Vij^r  au  Colfe  de 
Cuinie par  Kong  (Pari*.  1891)  by  L.G.  Hmgcr.and  MisstonHoslaiiH' 
d'Ollone  tSgS-iooo  (Paris,  J901)  by  Captain  d'Ollone.    A  CatU 

pSbdShsd^ttePicndi  nio&d  aad^SS^  foreign  if^rrfi 

IVREA  (anc.  Eportdi-i) ,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  from  which  it  is  38  m.  N.N.E. 
by  rail  and  37  m.  direct,  situjUed  770  ft.  above  sea-levd,  on  the 
Dora  Baltea  at  the  point  wbeie  it  kawea  tbe  l***^  Slop. 
(1901)  te(7  (town).  11,696  (cooiarane).  The  ca^edrd  was 
balit  between  973  and  1005;  the  gallery  round  the  back  of  the 
apse  and  the  crypt  have  plain  cubical  capitals  of  this  period. 
The  two  carnpanili  flanking  the  apse  at  each  end  of  the  side 
aisle  are  the  oldest  example  of  this  architectural  arrangement. 
The  isolated  tower,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  &Stcfano,  is  slightly  later.  The  hiU  above  the  town iacmmed 
bf  tba  taqiosing  CasuUo  dcllc  (Juattn  Ibni,  balk  la  tjsS» 
■MMvapraoo.  Oaa  of  the  four  to— i  waa  dtwyat  ly 
Bghtning  in  1676.  A  tramway  tibis  to  SaathUL 

Tlir  arjcicnt  Fporcdia,  standing  at  the  junction  of  llie  rnnd- 
from  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Vcrcellae,  at  the  jxiint  wlierc 
the  road  to  Augusta  Practoria  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Duria  (Dora  Baltea),  was  a  military  position  of  considerable 
tance  belonging  to  the  Salassi  who  inhabited  the  whole 
'  valler  «f  tba  Doiia.  Tbe  iOHMrtaaca  of  tba  fobUaiwa 
idbMkthdtoileMlaanbgrtbBlUMielBMSMk  Tbe 
I  ef  tbe  mining  fodustry  amw  to  ba«e  b«ea  Victwauhe 
(m  Tkdivm).  until  in  100  B.C.  a  ooloagr  of  Roman  dtisens  was 
iat  Eporedia  itself;  but  the  prosperity  of  this  was  only 
when  the  Salassi  were  finally  defeated  in  25  B.C.  and 
Augusta  Practoria  founrk-d.  'l.';i.rc  arc  remains  of  a  theatre 
ef  the  time  of  the  Antonincs  and  the  Ponte  Vecchio  rests  on 
foundations. 

pta  ivna  waa  tba  capital  ef  a  Lonbaad  dudqrt 


and  later  ef  ft  ttuqidnte;  both  Betfagar  U.  (ggtl  aad  Aididn 
(leea)  becaase  klap  of  It^y  for  a  short  period.  Later  it  aub- 
anitted  to  die  marquises  of  Monfcrrato.  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  passed  to  the  hour-*  of  S  i  ,  ,iy.  (T.  .■Vs  ) 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE.  a  town  of  norihem  Krance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  less  than  1  ni. 
S.S.E.  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  30,532.  Ivry 
has  a  large  luspitai  for  incurables.  It  manufactures  organs, 
fisnhnnwira.  irall  pa|iir  and  nihhir,  inrt  bia  iintaaiiflfti  wniti. 
bfcwarics,  and  eiMsorita,  ita  tMdebdtas  hriWieie^  \ff  a 
ontheSdne.  The  towniadonbuoedly  fttnteC  tbeeUor  Hoft 

of  defence  of  Paris. 

IVY  (A  S.        Gcr.  F.pheu,  perhaps  connected  with  apium, 
&7ioi>),  the  collective  tlesignation  of  certain  species 
varietka  el  geftne,  a 


Fn.  b— Ivy  (Arive  MbO  IMtlag  bcaadi.  i.  Fbnwr.  'a.  ftak. 

There  arc  fifty  species  of  ivy  recorded  in  modern  books,  but  they 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  the  most,  three.  The  European  ivy, 
Htdtra  Hdix  (fig.  i),  is  a  plant  subject  to  infinite  variety  in  the 
forms  and  coUmus  of  its  leaves,  but  tbe  tcndencgr  of  which  ia 
alw^rs  to  a  three- to  Ave4ebed  f^  «tatn  dbnMng  and  a  legiHar 
ovate  form  of  leaf  when  produdng  flower  and  fruit.  The  Af  n'can 
ivy,  H.  eonariensis,  often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  H.  lUlix  and 
known  as  the  Irish  ivy,  is  a 
n.itivc  of  North  Africa  and  the 
adjace:it  isl.indn.  It  is  llie  ci  :n- 
mon  largc-lcavcd  climbing  ivy, 
and  also  varies,  but  in  a  less 
dence  than  H.  Hdbt,  from 
wUdk  ita  leavea  differ  fai  tbdr 
larger  size,  rich  deeppetaeolieHr, 
and  a  prevailing  tendency  to  a 
fiM  liilic '. ':.n!inc.  Wheninfruit 
the  le.i'.es  are  usu.dly  thrce- 
lobcd,  but  they  arc  sometimes 
entire  and  broadlv  ovatp.  l  he 
Asiatic  ivy.  H.  cchhi^^  (ng. 
now  eoMidsred  to  be  a  form  ol 
B,  BAx,  bae  ovate,  obacimty 

three-Iobed  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  and  a  deep  green 
colour;  in  the  tree  or  fruiting  form  the  leaves  arc  aarrowr 
than  in  the  climbing  form,  an  !  v  itln  ut  any  trace  of  lobes. 
Distinctive  characters  ore  also  to  be  found  in  the  appendages  of 
the  pedicels  and  calyx,  H.  Helix  having  six-rayed  stellate 
hairs,  H.  canarimsls  fifteen-rayed  hairs  and  If.  cak/UM  jtUowiall 
two-lobcd  scales. 
Tbe  Awtaalian  hy.  J7.  eM*«fteMi  b  •  I 
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It  is  a  native  of  Queensland,  and  is 
practically  unknown  in  culii\  jiion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  the  dificrcnce  of  char- 
actcn  of  the  same  species  of  ivy  in  its  two  condiiiuns  of  climbing 
utd  fniitiog.   Tlie  first  stage  of  growth,  vhich  we  will  suppose 


to  be  fnxn  the  seed,  is  essentially 
loltkcdHMntr 


and  the  leaves  arc 
vith  «  plntiM 
ar«lidi 

the  plant  becomes  at- 
tached and  obtains  sup- 
port. When  it  lus 
reached  the  summit  of 
the  irLc  or  tower,  the 
gjfft^  bcinc  HQ  loafer 
iHitoMfauii  •  pov 
multud*. 


Fla  ^ — Gimbiog  Shoot  of  Ivy. 


horfuotal  or  pendent. 
CoiBcIdently  with  this 
change  t!uy  ci-a.sc  lo 
,  produce  claspcrs,  and 
liic  lc:iVcs  arc  s'rik- 
in^ly  moiiiiicd  in  form, 
Jieiiig  DOW  narrower 
and  Icn  lobed  than 
on  tb«  sMSBdlDg 
Xa  due  Um  tto  ImtUm  gBowOi  pndmm  tecmiMl 
4f  gfcnfab  donm^  vUdi  kcvt  the  puts  in  fives, 
with  the  styles  united  into  a  wry  short  one.  These  flowers 
arc  succecvlcd  by  smooth  ll.uk  or  yellow  Ijcrriis,  containing  two 
to  live  s<.cds.  The  yellow  berried  ivy  is  met  with  in  norJhern 
India  and  in  Italy,  but  in  norlbcm  Europe  it  is  knom-n  only  as 
a  curiosity  of  the  garden,  where,  if  sufficiently  sheltered  and 
aooiished,  it  beoomes  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruitful  tree. 

It  li  Italad  il  hsoks  that  some  forma  of  i^lvestnl  ivy  never 
flower,  Imt  •  M|Mive  declaration  of  tUi  kU  J»  wIlwUiW 
Syh-cstlll  i«let  of  great  age  may  be  fauBd  fa  WDOfb  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Britain  that  have  apparently  never  floweitd. 
but  this  is  probably  to  Ix^  c.xp!,uned  by  tlieir  inability  to  surmount 
the  trees  supporting  them,  for  until  the  plant  can  spread  its 
branches  hori.!o;italIy  in  full  daylight,  the  flowering  or  tree-like 
growth  is  ni  vLf  tormed. 

A  question  of  great  poetical  importance  arises  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  plant  t»to  MMns  of  support.  A  moderate  growth 
«f  by  is  001  jalwious  to  trees;  still  the  taadsBQT  is  fnm  Ifae  first 
Maied  to  th*  prosperity  of  the  tree,  sad  at  a  eertafa  stage  it 
kMDMidMd|]r<  Therefore  the  growth  of  ivy  on  trees  should  be 
k^Mt  iritUa  reasonable  bounds,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  are  of  special  value  for  their  beauty,  history,  or  the 
quality  of  their  timber.  In  regard  to  buildings  clothed  with 
hry,  there  is  nu'.l.ing  to  I  I-  f  ared  so  long  as  the  plant  does  not 
foistiate  the  substance  of  the  wall  by  means  of  any  fissure. 
ahsridflllniMtiUway  in,  the  natural  and  continuous  expansion 

ttjft  mmul  parts  wffll  MocMiiir  bmm  the  dscv  fli  (lie 
fdBkwii  Baft  a  Mir  ^Mth  cf  by  oa  lOMd  waBs  tkat  ifldrd  ao 

entrance  beyond  the  superficial  attachment  of  the  daqiers  is, 
without  any  exception  whatever,  beneficial.  It  promotes  dryness 
and  warmth,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  altogether  as  conservative  as  it  is  beautiful. 

The  economical  i;.-cs  of  the  ivy  are  not  of  great  importance. 
Tbe  leaves  are  eaten  greedily  by  horses,  deer,  cattle  and  sheep, 
I  of  scarcity  have  proved  useful.  The  flowers  afford  a 
fiHwaciy  ta  bees;  aad,  as  tliqr  appear  ia  aatama, 
ids  far  the  Awfcaiiilnp  «f  the 
Tbe  berries  are  eaten  by  wood  pigeons,  blackbirds  and 
tlmahes.  From  all  parts  of  tbe  pUnt  a  balssmif  bitter  aiay 
to  obtained,  and  this  in  the  form  of  AaMt  mU  1$  tht  «tiy 
Reparation  of  ivy  known  to  chemists. 

In  the  garden  the  uses  of  l!ie  ivy  arc  innumerable,  and  the 
least  known  tboiigb  aoc  tiie  least  valuable  of  them  is  the  coltiva- 
tioa  of  the  plaat  M  a  toib  «r  tree,  the  fruiting  growth  being 
gdsctcd  for  this  puiPMBt,      «**"fi^gitffit^fftfftf'»'TiTf  ff  ffalw. 


with  leaves  of  creamy  white,  goMea  green  or  rich  deep  orange 
yellow,  .soon  prove  handsome  miniature  trees,  that  thrive 
almost  as  well  in  smoky  town  gardens  as  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  and  that  no  ordinary  winter  will  injure  in  the  least. 
The  tree-form  of  the  Asiatic  ivy  (H.  cokkica)  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  beauty  of  leafage  by  any  evergreen  shrub  known  to 
EagiiskfUPdaai^  tad,  akbaiiib  fa  the  caiiiie  «i  a  fs«  ycaia  a  wfll 
a«afa  to  a  Minn  «f  s  at  d  It,  It  b  bat  mcUr Mt  «tib  It, 
or  indeed  with  tree  ivies  of  any  kind,  but  little  attentnn  having 
been  given  to  this  subject  until  recent  years.  The  scandent  forms 
arc  more  Roncraily  appreciated,  and  are  now  much  cmployetl  in 
the  formation  of  marginal  lines,  screens  and  trained  pyramids, 
as  Well  as  for  clothing  walls.  \  very  b.triking  example  of  the 
capabilities  of  tbe  commonest  ivies,  when  treated  artistically 
as  garden  plantl^  aMQr  be  seen  ia  Ikt  Zaological  Gardens  of 

beadiflf  ItQrfa  a  laoM  pktvniqaa  ■iMNr, 

About  sixty  varieties  kaown  in  gaideas  are  figured  and 
described  in  Tkt  tty,  «  Monopaph,  by  Shirley  Hibbcrd  (187}). 

To  (Mihiv.itc  these  is  an  extremely  simple  matter,  as  they  will 
thrive  in  a  poor  soil  and  endure  a  coiisiJcrablc  depth  of  shade, 
so  that  they  may  with  adv.ini.if;e  ho  plantetl  under  trees.  Tfic 
common  Irish  ivy  is  often  to  be  seen  clothing  the  ground  beneath 
large  yew  trees  where  grass  would  not  live,  and  it  b  dci  inli—Hf 
planted  fa  graveyards  fa  Leaden  to  faoa  an  *'^***™«  of  ffam 
turf,  for  wbldi  poipoae  It  Is  adaiiabljr  loitcd. 

Tbs  Ivy,  Ifte  tbe  boRy.  Is  a  scarce  plant  on  tbe  American 
continent.  In  tbe  northern  United  States  and  British  America 
the  winters  .-re  not  more  severe  than  the  ivy  can  endure,  but 
the  summers  arc  Uki  hot  and  dry,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
plant  have  not  often  obtained  aitLiitii  n.  In  districts  where 
native  ferns  abound  the  ivy  will  be  found  to  thrive,  and  the 
varieties  of  Jltdera  Helix  should  have  the  preference.  But  ia 
the  drier  districts  ivies  aught  often  be  planted  00  tbe  aoctb  sidt 
of  buildings,  and,  if  rBtonrsged  with  water  and  caicfiil  tiainint 
for  tint  or  fBaryMo^wMld  then  povnpidly  and  train  them* 
Mlves.  A  stneg  light  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  ivy,  but 

this  enhances  its  value,  for  wc  h-ive  no  h.irdy  plants  that  may 
be  compared  with  it  for  variety  and  beauty  that  will  endure 
shade  with  equal  patience. 

The  North  American  poiion  ivy  (poison  oak),  Rhus  Toxkih- 
dcndron  (nat.  order  Anacardlaccae),  b  a  climber  with  pinnatdy 
compound  leaves,  which  are  very  attractive  in  tbdr 
colour  but  poisonous  to  tbe  toadi  to  some  pcrsoa%  iriU 
can  baadle  the  plaat  witbent  injiuy.  The  eSects  are  redness 
and  iMtBt  ItdUaig  followed  by  fever  and  a  wttulsi'  eruption. 

The  ground  ivy,  Kefela  Clechoma  (nat.  order  Labiatac),  is  a 
small  creeping  plant  with  rounded  crenate  leaves  and  small 
bluc-purpic  flowt  r  ;.  < jLLurring  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

IWAKURA.  TOMOMI.  I'sisci:  (1SJ5-1883),  Japanese  states- 
man, was  born  in  Kioto.  He  was  one  of  the  court  nobles  {ku^e) 
of  Japan,  and  he  traced  his  descent  to  the  emperor  Murakami 
(a.o.  947-96;).  A  man  of  profound  ability  and  singular  force  of 
character,  be  acted  a  leading  pert  fa  tbe  oo^plicatioaspiecedng 
ttofdiof  themngawa  MgmMt,  and  wM^bliisd  to  fly  tma 
Kioto  accompanied  by  his  coadjutor,  PrfaM  SllijOb  Ibiy  toidt 
refuge  with  the  DaimyO  of  ChAshO,  and,  while  there,  establisbed 
relations  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  union  of  the 
two  great  fiefs,  Satsum.<i  and  Ch5shfl,  for  the  work  of  the  Restora- 
tion. From  I '•'67  until  th.e  d.iy  o{  tils  death  Iwakura  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  (jgurcs  on  the  political  stage.  In  1871 
he  proceeded  to  .\njerica  and  Eiuopc  at  the  head  of  an  imposing 
embessy  of  aooM  fifty  peisons,  tbe  object  bdng  to  e^lafa  to 
foieiga  govenaaeata  the  aetnal  cooJItloaa  oditaf  fa  Jfvu, 
and  to  pave  the  w2y  for  negotiating  new  tra 
with  her  sovereign  rights.  Little  success  attended  tba  1 
Returning  to  Japan  in  1873,  Iwakura  found  the  1 
as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Korea's  insulting  atthode. 
He  advocated  peace,  and  his  influence  carried  the  day,  thus 
removing  •  difficulty  wUch,  though  apparently  of  minor  dimen- 
sions. B^jbl       dMI«id  tto  wtafa  flom  of  Jw^ 
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IXION— IZU-NO-SHICHI-T5 


IJDOMi  is  OMfc  Icfwd,  toa  «f  rUcBM.  kinc  af  Lapitkae 

b  Thcssaly  (or  «f  Am),  tnd  huiband  of  Di&.  According  to 
cnitom  he  promhed  his  father-in-Uw,  Ekioneus,  a  handsome 

bridal  present,  but  treacherously  murdered  hltn  when  he  ciaimed 
the  (ul&lmini  oi  the  promise.  As  a  punishment,  Ixion  was 
seized  with  madness,  until  Zeus  purified  him  of  his  crime  arid 
admitted  him  as  a  guest  to  Olympus.  Ixion  ahused  his  pardon 
by  tiying  to  seduce  Hera;  but  the  goddess  substituted  for  herself 
a  cktod,  by  wbicb  he  beoun*  tbe  ImuJuk  at  the  Ceauns.  Zcut 
bound  Um  en  >  fiay  whed,  whfch  tolb  iiiifnaiiinly  tbnwgfa  the 
air  or  (according  to  the  later  version)  in  the  undcrw-orW  (Pindar, 
Pylkia,  ii.  Ji;  Ovid,  Mctam.  iv.  461;  \  irpil,  Aattid,  vi.  601). 
Ixion  is  gcner.illy  taken  to  represent  the  ctt'rnally  moving  sun. 
Another  explanation  connects  the  story  with  the  practice 
(amutij^  Certain  poi)|)lci  of  central  Europe)  of  c.irr)  ing  a  blazitiK, 
revolving  wheel  through  fields  which  nccc!t'<l  the  heat  oi  the  sun, 
the  legend  being  invented  to  explain  the  custom  and  subsequently 
adopted  bar  the  Greeks  (ace  hlaaohanU,  WMr  mid  ftUkidU, 
tt.  impels)*  In  view  oCthefact  that  theeek  wa*  thai—  gad't 
tree  and  that  the  mistletoe  grew  upon  it,  it  is  suggested  by  A.  B. 
Cook  (Class.  Xa.  xvii.  420)  that  'l^L»  is  derived  from 
(mistletoe),  the  sun's  fire  being  rcgardr  l  a'^  r.n  eoianation  fmin 
the  mistletoe.  Ixinn  himself  is  probably  a  by-form  of  Zeus 
(Usener  in  Rhdn.  Mm.  liii.  545). 

"  The  Myth  oi  Ixion  "  (by  C.  Smith,  ia  Qatsical  Review,  June 
189s)  <i«kla  with  the  euhject  et  a  wd-fignwa  caathania  m  the  Bntith 
Museum. 

IXTACCIRUATL.  or  ftttCCmrATL  ("  r  hits  woman  "),  a 
lofty  mountain  of  volcanic  ortgin,  to  m.  N.  of  P  ipofatcpet!  and 
about  40  m.  S.S.E  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  short 
spur  called  the  Sierra  Nevada.  According  to  Angclo  Hcilprin 
(1853-1(50:)  its  elevation  is  i6,q6o  ft.;  other  authorities  make  it 
much  less.  Its  apparent  hci^t  is  dwarfed  somewhat  by  its 
doogated  lummit  and  the  large  area  covered.  It  has  three 
Mttnhs  of  dUbfcnt  heights  standing  on  a  oorth  and  loath  line, 
the  central  one  being  the  lar^iest  and  highest  and  all  three  rising 
above  the  permanent  snow-linc.  .As  reen  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  three  summits  have  the  a['pearance  of  a  shrouded  human 
figure,  hence  the  p<3tiiL  A^tc:  sppellation  of  "  white  woman 
and  the  un«entimen!al  Spanish  designation  "  Z.o  kuJ^t  gorda." 
The  .iscent  is  difticuh  and  pcri!M'.:s,  at;'l  is  ran!  .-  I'.ccomplished. 

Hrtlprin  say«  that  the  mount.iia  i»  larj;c)y  rnmi-i'cJ  of  Iraihvlir 
rocks  and  thatil  is  oldcrthan  Popocatepetl.  It  Ha^ntj  1.  rater  anfl  no 
trace  of  lingehnK  volcanic  heat.  It  is  surmised  that  its  crater,  if  it 
ever  had  one^  his  ben  ilM  ia  and  ita  eooe  won  anay  by  eraaion 
thfough  kmg  periods  of  thae* 

TYRCAB.  an  ancient  nation  on  the  north-east  trade  route 
described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  j;)  beyond  the  Thys^iagetae,  somc- 
vViiT.-  aNiui  the  tipper  baiins  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtysh. 
Ihry  were  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  hunting,  climbing  a 
tree  to  survey  their  game,  and  then  pursuing  it  with  trained 
horses  and  dogs.  They  were  almost  certainly  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Magyara,  also  called  Jugra. 

The  rcadiiig  T%Mat  Is  aa  aaadmelam,  and  when  Plinv  iS  H  vi. 
19)  and  Mch(|.il6)qiaakefTr>Eaeitbalwpnbiibl  ^'  'tue  loaf  jIw 
correction.  (E.  H.  M.) 

IZBARTA.  or  Sparta  [anc.  Boris],  the  chief  town  of  the 
HamiriFabiri  aanjak  of  the  Konia  vilajret.  ia  Aaia  kUaor,  weU 
dtMlcd  «B  tba  edge  «f  a  iertaa  pUo  at  tbe  loot  of  AfUMiu 
It  WM  AM  dw  avital  «f  tha  EninM  d  HaaU.  It 


aaffcrad  Mwanljr  feOB  tfw  anAiiMlia  of  fha  iMi  iTfh  af 

January  iSSg  It  is  a  prosperous  place  with  an  enhghiencd  Greek 
element  in  its  population  (hence  the  numerous  families  called 
"  Spartali  "  in  Levantine  towns);  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
inland  colony  of  Hellenism  in  Anatolia.  Pop.  ao^ooo  (kioakoaa 
ij.ooo,  Christuns  7000).  The  "IT  ftHll  lalniT  WtllBlh  fnw 
Dincir  to  Izbarta  via  Buldur. 

IZHCVSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tbe  govemmcat  of  Vyatka, 
140  aa.  S.W.  of  Pci«i  aad  aa  n.  W.  inn  the  Kaon,  00  tha  iih 
river.  Piepi.(t897)at»9aa  Ithatooaaf  thepiiaaptlilHiaad 
rifle  '.vorks  of  the  Russiaa  ctown,  ataitad  te  i1d7*  Iba  BikiBg 
of  .sstorting  guns  is  an  active  industry. 

IZMAIL.  or  IsuAiL,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  tbe  goverament 
of  Bessarabia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  KiUa  branch  of  the  Danube, 
,^5  m.  IjcIow  Reni  railwa)-  tialinn.  Pop.  (1866)  31.7:0.  (1900) 
33,607,  comprising  Great  and  Little  Russians,  Bid^aiiaaJ) 
Jtv\-s  and  Gipsies.  There  are  flour-mills  and  a  trade  in  rewah^ 
wool,  taUow  and  fakiaa.  OrisiaaUy  a  Ttukiab  fortified  poatg 
IsnallhadbgrthecBdof  thetSthccatofjr  gtown  into  a  pbea 
of  30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Rnariatta  ia 
1 770,  aad  twenty  years  later  its  capture  was  one  of  the  briUiaat 
achievements  of  the  Russian  general,  Count  A.  V.  Suvarov. 
On  that  occasion  the  garrison  was  40,000  strong,  and  the  assault 
cost  the  assailants  10,000  and  the  defenders  30,0=0  men.  The 
victory  was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  Russian  poet  C.  R.  Der- 
zha^in's  odes.  In  1809  the  town  was  again  captured  by  the 
Ruasiana;  aodi,  when  hi  iBia  it  waa  aiaigned  to  them  1^  tba 
Bachareat  peace,  they  diaoe  h  aa  the  central  atatkaa  for  tMr 
DunibefiaeL  ItwaaaboattUatlaBothatthetownoCnicldEov, 
with  which  it  was  later  (xSjo)  incorporated,  grew  up  outside  of 
the  fortificatitjf.s.  Tliese  were  dismantled  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  Win;  [i?>st>),  by  which  Izmail  was  made  over  to 
Rumania.  The  town  waa  agda  ttiprfimd  t*  KMrik  hgr  tha 

peace  of  Berlin  (1878). 

IZU-NO-SHICHI<40.  the  levco  (siWdU)  iaianda  (la)  of  Iza. 
induded  in  the  eoipire  of  Jvpnu  They  atratdi  fai  a  aonthorty 
dimtioB  bom  a  point  near  the  naooth  «f  Ibkjm  Bay,  and  fie 
botwaa  jj*  aad  34*  48'  N.  aad  bctWMa  and  >W*  E. 
Their  mmes,  begiiming  from  the  nocth,  are  biMio-OMBa, 
To-shim.i.  Nii  shima,  Koni  r.himn,  Miy.ikc  shima  and  HacUjo- 
shima.  llurc  arc  some  iJcis  m  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Izu-no-Osliiiu.t,  an  inland  10  m.  long  and  5J  m.  wide,  is  15  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  izu  promontory.  It  is  known  to 
western  cartographers  as  Vries  lahad,  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Captain  Martin  Cerritsz  de  Vrie%  a  Dvtch  navigator,  who  ia 
suppoaod  to  have  diacovercd  the  idud  la  1643.  But  the  group 
was  kamm  to  the  JafMieaa  from  a  remote  period,  and  used  aa 
convict  Mttlementa  certably ft«m  tbe  tath  ccatiny  and  probably 
from  a  still  earlier  era.  Hachijo,  the  most  southerly,  is  often 
erroneously  written  "  Fatsi.sio "  on  English  charts.  Izu-no- 
Oshinu  is  remarkable  for  its  smoking  volcano,  Mihara-yama 
(j46i  ft.),  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  ships  bound  for  Yokohama. 
Three  others  of  the  i.sUnds — Xii  shima,  Koiu-sliima  and 
Miyake-shima— have  active  volcanoes.  Those  on  Nii-shima  and 
Kozu-ihima  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  but  that  on  Miyake- 
aUna,  aame^,  O^Moa,  nam  to  a  height  of  2707  ft.  The 


tako  (al^  ft),  but  k  doci  not  emit  aagr 
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J A  letter  of  the  alphnbct  which,  as  far  as  form  is  concerned, 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  Latin  I  and  dttM  back 
with  a  separate  value  only  t»  the  isth  mtmy.  It 
was  first  used  M  «  q)eclal  form  of  tahM  I,  ti»  OTdinny 
fBia  Mag  kq^  IM  om  in  «tlKr  iMthhafc  Mi  bowever,  in 
naay  caiet  (nltfal  I  ted  the  eonMmtBtal  vahie  of  the  English  y 
in  (u^MiN  (yoke),  &c.,  the  symbol  came  to  be  u?^  for  the  value  of 
y,  a  value  vnhith  it  still  rct.iins  in  (iirman;  Jal  jung,  &c. 
Initially  it  is  pronounccil  in  EnRl.sh  as  an  affricate  dzh.  The 
great  tnajority  of  English  vsords  beginning  with  j  are  (i)  of 
foreign  (mottly  French)  origin,  as  "jaundice,"  " judge (2) 
imitative  tA  sound,  like  "  jar  "  (the  verb),  or  (3)  influenced  by 
analogy,  like  "  jaw  "  (influenced  by  ekaw,  according  to  Skcat).  In 
•uly  FiMdt  f  whM  aalatailMd  by  «  «r  i  flounds  bcoHM  can* 
fused  with  comontntaJ  f  (y),  and  botk  pused  into  tbe  Mand  of 
j  which  is  51  ill  prc'-cr\  cd  in  English.  A  similar  sound-change 
takes  place  in  other  languages,  eg  Lithuanian,  where  the 
resulting  sound  is  spelt  di.  Modern  French  and  also  Provencal 
and  Portuguese  have  changed  j  =  dzh  into  i  (zk).  The  sound 
initially  is  sometimes  represented  in  Enghsh  by  g-  gem,  gaol  as 
well  as  joU.  At  the  cod  of  modem  English  words  the  same 
sound  is  represented  by  -dge  as  in  judge,  French  juge.  In  this 
porition,  however,  the  sound  occius  alio  is  ■eniiaa  EngUili 
words  like  tridge,  sedge,  singe,  but  this  u  true  only  for  the 
southern  dialects  on  which  the  Hterary.  l.ingiiaBc  is  founded.  In 
the  northern  dialects  the  pronunciation  aji  brig,  seg,  smg  still 
survives.  (P  Ci.) 

JA'AUN  (from  Ja'al,  to  settle,  U.  "  the  squatters  "),  an 
African  tribe  of  Semitic  stock.  They  formerly  occupied  the 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  to  Abu 
Hamcd.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Korcish  tribe  and  even  trace 
descent  frooi  Abbas,  wide  of  tbe  propbet.  They  an  of  Arab 
origin,  but  now  of  very  mixed  Uood.  Accoidiig  to  tbdr  own 
tradition  they  emigrated  to  N-jbii  in  the  lalh  CCDtUiy.  They 
were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  I  unj  kings,  but  their  position 
was  in  a  measure  independent.  ,^1  llie  Eg>ptian  invasion  in 
1830  they  were  the  most  powerful  of  Arab  tribes  in  the  Nile 
vaOey.  They  submitted  at  first,  but  in  1822  rebelled  and 
massacred  the  Egyptian  garrisoa  at  SbendL  The  revolt  was 
mercilessly  auppreaaed,  aind  the  Ji'alin  were  thenceforward 
looked  on  with  susplcton.  Thqr  «»e  alraort  tbe  first  of  the 
northern  tribes  to  join  tbe  mahdl  In  1884,  and  it  was  their  position 
to  the  north  of  Khartum  v.liich  made  communication  with 
General  Corilun  50  dilFiCult.  The  Ji'alin  are  now  a  scmi-noniad 
agricultural  people.  Many  are  employed  in  Khartum  as  ser- 
vants, scribes  and  watchmen.  They  are  a  proud  religious 
people,  formerly  notorious  as  cruel  slave  dealers.  J.  L.  Burck- 
hacit  laya  the  true  Jt'alin  from  the  eastern  dcaert  la  exactly 
like  tbe  Bedouin  ef  castem  Arabia. 

See  Tie  4Hh-Bapiim  SWeii,  odlMi  by  Coant  dekhrn 
(Londoa,  190^. 

JABIRU,  according  to  ^farcf^•avf  the  Br.i/ilian  name  of  a  bird, 
subsequently  called  by  Linnaeus  Mycttria  amcricana,  one  of  the 
largest  of  tbe  stories,  CiconiiJae,  which  occurs  from  Mexico 
mithwarda  to  the  teciitory  of  the  Aiyentloc  RqiMiblic.  It 
stands  between  4  sad  s  ft.  fn  hel^,  tad  b  coMplcnpus  for  its 
massive  bill,  slightly  upturned,  and  its  entirely  white  phimagc; 
but  the  head  and  neck  are  bare  and  black,  except  for  about  the 
lower  third  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  bright  red  in  the  living 
bird.  \'ery  nearly  allied  to  UycUria,  and  also  commorvly  called 
jabirus,  are  the  birds  of  the  genera  Xenorhynckus  and  Ephippia- 
fkynckus — the  former  containing  one  or  (in  the  opinion  of 
•Oin^  two  species,  X.  anslroHs  and  X.  indUits,  and  tbe  latter 
€M  orijr»  &  mmuUmut.  These  baianf  to  the  oeoatnet 
Indfeated  by  their  names,  and  differ  chMly  by  thdr  feathered 
head  and  neck,  while  the  last  is  sometimes  termeii  tbe  saddle- 
billed  stork  from  the  very  singular  shape  of  its  beak.  Sossewbat 
iMcediMaBt^r  Kdaied  an  thsdiNitleMids 


In  India  and  elsewhere  as  adjutant  bttrds,  bekuiog  to  the  ffms 
Leptoptilus,  distinguished  by  their  sad-^oona  pbunage,  their 
bbick  scabrous  bnid,  and  their  enotmoae  tannw  pouch,  which 
utpeiiuaoccaswwnuysBBWioni.orHWioniieiigtniioMiwenwier 

part  of  the  neck,  and  seems  to  he  connected  with  the  respiratory 
and  not,  as  commonly  believed,  with  the  di);r«tive  system. 
In  many  pans  of  India  L.  duhius,  the  largest  of  ihr'c  t  ink.  the 
iMrnila  as  Hindus  call  it,  is  a  most  efficient  scavenger,  s.nhng 
alod  at  a  va^t  hripht  and  descending  on  the  dibcovery  oi  o!f  il, 
though  frogs  and  fishes  also  form  part  of  its  diet.  It  familiarly 
enters  the  large  towns,  in  many  of  which  an  account  of  its  servicei^ 
it  is  strictly  protected  from  injury,  and,  haymc  satisfied  its 
appetite^  aedu  the  repose  it  has  earned,  ritthtg  ivitk  IIS  fee* 


extended  In  front  in  a  most  grotesque  attitude.  A  second  and 
smaller  sptcies,  L.  javcnUus,  has  a  more  southern  and  eastern 
raimsi  iriiOe  a  third,  L.  aumeHiJtr,  of  African  origin,  and  often 
known  as  the  mainboM-itork,  gives  its  naait  to  the  beutif  uUy 
soft  feathers  so  called,  which  are  tbe  undei^taB^oimts;  the 
"  marabout  "  feathers  of  the  plume-trade  are  mostly  supplied 
by  other  birds,  the  term  being  apparently  appUcd  to  any  downy 
feathers.  (A.  N.) 

JABIOCHKOV.  PAUL  (1847-180.0.  Russian  electrical  engi- 
neer and  inventor,  was  bom  at  Serdobsk,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  X4th  of  September  1847,  and  educated  at  St 
Petersbins.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  lloaoonr  and  Kaok,  but  in  i8|s  be  nrigncd  his 
poshton  In  order  to  dfevote  Mmwlf  to  Ms  reeesrchei  on  dcctik 
lighting  by  arc  lamps,  which  he  had  already  taken  up.  In  1876 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  towards  the  end  oi  tlie  jear  brought  out 
his  famous  "  ca.nilLS,  '  known  by  his  name,  which  con-jiitcd  ol 
two  carbon  parallel  rods,  separated  by  a  non-conducling  par- 
tition; alternating  currents  were  employed,  and  tbe  candle  was 
operated  by  nhigb-ieaiKaaGecaitaan  match  connecting  tbe  tips 
of  the  roib,  n  tne  arc  fandi«  between  the  peallel  catbonn 
when  this  burnt  off,  and  the  aepswtOW  vktilhlng  S*  tbt 
carbons  burnt  away.   For  a  few  ycSTS  Us  WfUbtm  ot  eiecSlfe 
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(see  LicirmJC:  Eiectric)  and  fs  no  longer  in  use.  Jablochkov 
made  various  other  electrical  inventions,  but  he  died  in  poverty, 
having  returned  (o  Russia  on  the  iQth  of  Much  1894. 

JABLONSKI.  DANIEL  ERNST  (!66o-i74i),  German  theo- 
logian, was  bora  at  Nasscnhubcn,  .near  Danzig,  on  the  30th  of 
November  1660.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Peter  Figulus  on  his  bap- 
tism;  the  son,  however,  preferred  the  Bohemian  family  name  of 
Jablonski.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Johano  Amos  Comenius 
(d.  1670),  was  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Having  studied 
at  Frankforl-on-the-Oder  and  at  Oxford,  Jablonski  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a  preacher  at  Magdeburg  in  1683,  and  then  from 
1686  to  1691  be  was  the  bead  of  the  Moravian  college  at  Lissa, 
a  position  which  had  been  filled  by  his  grandfather.  Still  retain- 
ing his  connexion  with  the  Moravians,  be  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1691  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Frederick  III.,  and  here,  entering  upon  a  career  of  great  activity, 
he  soon  became  a  person  of  influence  in  court  circles.  In  1693 
be  was  transferred  to  Berlin  as  court  preacher,  and  in  164)9  he 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  At  Berlin 
Jablonski  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin;  the  courts  of  Berlin, 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Gotha  were  interested  in  his  scheme, 
and  his  prindpal  helper  was  the  philosopher  Leibnitz.  His  idea 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  a  general  union  between  the 
German,  the  English  and  the  Swiss  Protestants,  and  thus  to- 
establish  una  (odemque  sancia  cxttholUa  et  apostolica  tatUmque 
erattgelua  el  reformata  aciesia.  For  some  years  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  a  view  to  attaining  this  end,  but  eventually 
it  was  found  impossible  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  Jablonski  and  Leibnitz,  howc\'er,  did  not  cease  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Jablonski's 
next  plan  was  to  reform  the  Church  of  Prussia  by  introducing 
into  it  the  episcopate,  and  also  the  liturgy  of  the  English 
Church,  but  here  again  he  was  uiuucccssful.  As  a  scholar 
Jablonski  brought  out  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  translated  Bcnllcy's  A  Confutation  of  Atheism  into  Latin 
(1696).  He  had  some  share  in  founding  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1733,  and  he  received 
a  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  75th 
of  May  1741. 

Jablonski's  son,  Paul  Ernst  Jablonski  (1693-1757),  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Frankfort- 
on-the;Oder. 

Editions  of  the  letters  which  paned  between  Jablonski  and 
Leibnitz,  relative  to  (he  piopoacd  union,  were  publisiied  at  Leipzig 
in  1747  and  at  I>orpat  in  1899. 

JABORANDL  a  name  given  in  a  generic  manner  in  Brazil  and 
South  America  generally  to  a  number  of  different  plants,  all 
of  which  possess  more  or  less  marked  sialogogue  and  sudorific 
properties.  In  the  year  1875  a  drug  was  introduced  under  the 
above  name  to  the  notice  of  medical  men  in  France  by  Dr 
Coutinho  of  Pcrnarabuco,  its  botanical  source  being  then  un- 
known. Pilocarpus  ptnnatif alius,  a  member  of  the  natural 
order  Rutaceae,  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  b  a  slightly 
branched  shrub  about  10  ft.  high,  growing  in  Paraguay  and  the 
cistern  proxnnces  of  Brazil.  The  leaves,  which  arc  placed 
alternately  on  the  stem,  are  often  i)  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  from 
two  to  five  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  having  a 
longer  pedicel  than  the  others.  The  leaflets  arc  oval,  lanceolate, 
entire  and  obtuse,  with  the  apex  often  slightly  indented,  from 
3  to  4  in.  long  and  i  to  1}  in.  broad  in  the  middle.  When  held 
up  to  the  light  they  may  be  observed  to  have  scattered  all  over 
them  numerous  pellucid  dots  or  receptacles  of  secretion  immersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  in  size  and  texture 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  cherry-laurel  {Prunus 
huToctrasus),  but  are  less  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  spring  and  eaHy  summer,  arc 
borne  on  a  raceme,  6  or  8  in.  long,  and  the  fruit  cotiaists  of  five 
carpels,  of  which  not  more  than  two  or  three  usually  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  leaves  are  the  [M.rt  of  the  plant  usually  imported, 
although  occasionally  the  stems  and  roots  arc  attached  to  them. 
The  active  principle  for  which  the  name  pilocarpine,  suggested  by 


Holmes,  was  ultimately  adopted,  was  discovered  almost  simulta- 
neously by  Hardy  in  France  and  Gerrard  in  England,  but  was  first 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Petit  of  Paris.  It  is  a  liquid  alkaloid, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  strongly  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right,  and  forms  crystalline  salu  of  which  the  nitrate  a  that 
chiefly  used  in  medicine.  The  nitrate  and  phosphate  are 
insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and  benzol,  while  the  hydro- 
chlorate  and  hydrobromate  dissolve  both  in  these  menstrua  and 
in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  sulphate  and  acetate  being  deliques- 
cent arc  not  employed  medicinally.  The  formula  of  the  alkaloid 
UC.H^N.Ov 

Certain  other  alkaloids  arc  present  in  the  leaves.  They  have 
been  tuuned  jaborine,  jaboridin*  and  pilocarpidint.  The  fint 
of  these  is  the  most  important  and  constant.  It  is  poasibljr 
derived  from  pilocarpine,  and  has  the  formula  CeHnNtO^. 
Jaborine  resembles  atropine  pharmacologically,  aiwi  is  there- 
fore antagonistic  to  pilocarpine.   The  various  [>rcparaiions  ot 


Jaborandi — a,  leaf  (reduced);  h.  leaflet;  c.  flower;  d,  fruit. 

jaborandi  leaves  are  therefore  undesirable  for  therapeutic  ptir- 
poses,  and  only  the  nitrate  of  pilocar^iinc  itself  should  be  used. 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  the  ratio  of  about 
one  part  in  ten  of  cold  water.  The  dose  is  Vb"!  K^ain  by  the 
mouth,  and  up  to  one-third  of  a  grain  hypodcnnically,  in  which 
fashion  it  is  usually  givetu 

The  action  of  (his  powerful  alkaloid  closely  resembles  that  o( 
phyMnliemine,  but  whcrras  the  latter  is  specially  active  in  inftu- 
encing  the  heart,  (he  eye  and  the  spinal  cord,  pilocarpine  exerts  its 
greatest  power  on  the  icrrrtiont.  it  has  no  exttrnal  action.  When 
taken  by  the  mouth  the  drug  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  stimulates  the 
secretions  of  the  entire  alimentary  tract,  though  not  of  the  li\Tf. 
The  action  on  the  alivary  gland*  is  the  most  marked  and  the  best 
understood.  The  great  flow  of  taliva  is  due  to  an  action  of  (be  drug, 
after  abaorption.  on  the  terminations  of  (be  chorda  rympani,  aym- 
palhetic  and  other  nerves  of  salivary  secretion.  The  gland  celli 
themselves  are  unaffected.  The  nerves  are  so  violently  rudted 
that  direct  stimulation  of  them  by  clcflriciiy  add*  nothinR  to  the 
nte  of  salivary  Row.  The  action  i«  anOgonized  by  atropine,  which 
paralyses  the  nerve  terminals.    About  litth  of  a  grain  of  atropina 
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•MMDoian  half  •  grain  o(  pilorarpinr.  The  cirruUiion  is  depmtcd 
by  tfc  dnjjr,  the  pulif  being  ivlowcd  and  the  l)l<xxl  pm,MjiT  (ailing. 
IneCBrdiac  a;  ti.in  is  dui-  to  stimulation  of  the  v.i>;u  but  the  dilata- 
tion oC  the  t  IihkI  vr-,..  li  iJcx-11  not  aprw.ir  to  I.*;  (ii»e  to  a  »pccihc 
■ciion  ijfxjn  ihcni.  Dk-  lUug  tloes  not  Kill  by  iis  art  ion  on  the  heart. 
lU  dangerous  action  is  upon  the  bronchial  secretion,  which  is jpmtly 

iMcmwul.  ^hmfim  »  mm  aaly  liw  omm  amwHtil  •iafomuc 
bM  ritn  Che  amt  pMRrfal  dkpfcoKtie  bwwii.  One  dote  may  cwne 
the  Sow  of  nearly  a  pint  of  (weat  in  an  hour.  The  actim  h  4»e$  as 
in  the  case  of  the  salivation,  to  stimulation  of  tha  Mrmimh  of  the 

sudorific  ner\-e».  Accordini;  to  K.  Binx  there  is  also  in  both  cases 
an  action  on  ihf  nn  Inli  iry  centres  far  these  secretions.  Just  as  fbe 
saliva  is  a  true  •■ccrction  containing;  a  high  proportion  of  ptyalin  and 
salt!,,  and  is  not  a  mere  transudation  of  water,  w  the  perspiration  is 
found  to  contain  a  high  ratio  of  urea  and  chlorides.  The  great 
diaphoresis  and  the  dcpntHMflftlwciicalMioiiaauaUy  cause  a  fall 
ill  tcmperatun  of  about  a*  P.,  The  ing  h  ciamtcd  unchangi^  in 
the  tifflie>  b  b  a  mild  diuretic.  When  given  internally  or  applied 
toeaHy  le  Ae  eye  it  powerfully  stimulates  the  terminals  ol  the 
OCtilomotor  iterves  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle,  causing  «ateine 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  spasm  ol  accommodation.  ThetHMioa 
of  the  eyeball  is  at  first  raised  but  afterward)  lowered. 

The  chief  therapeutic  use  of  the  drujj  i-.  as  a  diaphon  tir  in  chronic 
Bri^ht's  disease.  It  is  also  used  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  hair — in 
wiMch  it  ia  aonierinMi  luccesaful:  in  caaea  of  inonlinate  thirst, 
when  nae  tenth  of  a  inh^  with  a  hille  biaauith  held  in  the  mouth 
nay  be  of  aiucfa  mnes  in  cawa  ef  lead  and  mercury  poisoning, 
vhet*  it  aUe  the  cBnlaatlga  m  ue  poison  in  the  secrctkous ;  as  a 
gaiaelafQfBet  and  in  oaei  af  atnpiae  paiaoniqg  (though  here  it 
M  of  deiAtfol  wine). 

JACA,  a  city  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Hucsca, 
ti4  m.  by  rail  N.  by  \V.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  lefi  liank  of  the 
river  AiaRon,  and  among  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
2j8o  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1900},  4034.  J aca  is  an  episcopal 
see,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Aragoncse  county  of 
Sobrube.  Its  maauve  Gothic  cathedral  datet  «t  IcaK  fnu  the 
ti^ocntoiy,  andpoaiibly  fiomthegtli.  The  dty  derives  Mine 
importance  from  its  position  on  the  ancient  frontier  road  from 
Saragossa  to  Pau.  In  August  1904  the  French  and  Spanish 
govcmmenl'.  .if^rct  l  10  supplement  this  tradc-ruutc  by  building 
a  railway  from  Oloron  in  the  Dasscs  Pyrin^GS  to  Jaca.  Various 
frontier  defence  works  nvltc  conHnKted  to  tiw  WfigfabOUrhOOd at 
the  close  of  th^  iglh  century. 

Hie  origin  of  the  dty  is  unknown.  The  Jaccetani  (lAminMO 
•w  OKotioiicd  as  one  of  the  most  ceUbcated  d  the  ooowraus 
•null  trilMS  ialubiUns  the  basin  of  the  Ebio  by  Strabo^  who  adds 
that  their  tetiilofy  was  the  theatre  of  the  wars  which  took  ptacc 
fa  the  ist  century  n.c.  between  Scrtorius  and  Pompey.  They 
aie probably  identical  with  the  Laccl.mi  of  l.'w  y  {x\\.  60,  61)  and 
Caesar  (B.C.  i.  60).  Early  in  the  8lh  century  J.ua  (cli  into  the 
possession  of  the  Moors,  by  whose  writers  it  is  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Dyak.i  3s  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
SariMHrta  (Saragosu).  The  date  of  its  rcconqucst  is  uncertain, 
but  it  most  have  been  before  the  tine  of  Ramiro  L  of  Aragon 
(tojs-1063),  who  gave  it  the  title  oT  **  cily/'  and  in  io6j  held 
within  its  walls  a  council,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
called  In  to  sanction  its  decrees,  is  regarded  as  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  hislorj'  of  llic  parli.micntary  iiulitulions  of  the 
Peninsula.  Ii  1705  Jar.i  su(>t><jrlcd  King  Philip  V.  ftom  whom, 
in  consequence,  it  received  the  title  of  muy  noble,  muy  Ucl  y 
amceder*,  "  most  nublc,  most  loyal  and  victorious."  During 
(he  Fninsular  War  it  suttCndcted  to  tbe  Fteach  fa  ilog^  and 
was  lecaotund  in  1814. 

4UKmUU  a  word  formed  by  BriMon  (ram  Jaeawuri,  the 
Brazilian  name  of  a  bird,  as  given  by  Marcgrave,  and  since 
adopted  in  most  European  tongues  for  the  species  to  which  it 
was  first  applied  .\■^\  others  allied  to  it,  fomiing  the  family 
Galbtdidae*  of  ornithologisis,  the  precise  position  of  which  is 
uncertain,  since  the  best  .authorities  differ.  All  will  apnc  thai 
the  jacamais  belong  to  the  great  heterogeneous  group  called  by 
Nitnch  Picariae,  but  further  into  detail  it  Is  hardly  safe  to  go. 
The  Celiwiirfet  have  syiodactylous  or  pair-toed  ieet,  like  the 
.CuewlUae,  BncemMtt  and  PMdae,  they  also  vcsemUe  both  the 
latter  in  laying  glossy  white  eggs,  but  in  this  respect  they  bear 
the  same  resemblance  to  the  ilomoluJdt,  Akedinidat,  Ifcropidae 

'  Gclhtda  was  first  appliwl  to  Marcgrnve's  bird  by  Mochring.  It 
ia  axKNher  form  of  Goipuiu,  and  seems  to  have  bwa  one  of  the  many 
•ameserthegrideaecialei  SeelCTsam. 
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and  tame  etlier  gmpa,  to  wWdi  aflafty  has  been  etslkned  for 

tbem.  Intheopinionof  Scl.-iter(/1  Sf  onojiraph  of  tk(  J  seamen  .rt/ 
Puf-birdi)  the  jacamars  form  two  Rrouia— one  toiihistinp  <if  the 
single  genus  and  species  Jccamrrops  ,:urfui  {] .  ^r^iuin  o(  most 
authors),  and  the  other  including  all  the  rest,  viz.  Urogixlba  with 
two  species,  CaJbuia  with  nine,  Brachyialba  with  five,  and  Jaca- 
maralcyon  and  CaihakyrkyHdntt  with  one  eadi.  They  are  all 
rather  small  birds,  the  laigeat  kaowii  beinc  lUde  ewer  to  in.  hi 
length,  wftli  kog  and  ahuply  pofatad  biDs,  and  the  plumage 
more  or  less  resplendent  with  golden  or  bronze  reflections,  but 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  soft.  Jacamaralcyon  tridattyla 
differs  from  all  the  rest  in  ixjvvwinp  but  three  toes  (as  its  name 
indicates),  on  each  foot,  the  hallux  Uing  deficient.  With  the 
exception  of  Galbuia  mtlanogtnia,  which  is  found  also  in  Central 
Atoerica  and  southern  Mexico,  aO  the  jacamars  inhabit  the 
tfopical  portions  of  Sooth  Ameifca  eistward  of  the  Andes, 
GslMs  njuaida,  however,  extendiaf  its  laage  to  the  iibads  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.*  Very  little  isknown  of  the  habits  of  any 
of  the  species.  They  are  seen  sitting  motionless  on  trees,  some- 
tiir.o-i  Mjlitarily,  at  other  linu-s  in  l  ompanirs,  whence ihev suiidcnly 
d.irt  all  at  any  passing  ins-rf,  cad  h  it  on  the  and  return 

10  tl'icir  perch.  Of  tticir  niililKalion  almosi  nothing  has  been 
recorded,  but  the  species  occurring  in  Tobago  is  said  by  Kirk  to 
make  its  nest  in  mari-banks,  digging  a  bole  alwat  an  inch  and  a 
half  iadiamleraiMlsoineiSin.deq».  (A.N.) 

JAfUnir  tie  BBHOaa  mow^  aceerdii«  l»  MaNgrave,  of 
certain  birds,  since  found  to  liavc  aome  allies  in  otiier  part  s  of  i  he 
world,  which  are  also  very  generally  called  by  the  same  apiK-Ila- 
tion.  They  have  l>een  most  frequently  classed  with  the  water- 
hens  or  rails  [R'}UiJtir),  but  are  now  recoKiiizcd  by  niany  system- 
atists  as  forming  a  separate  family,  /'urridae,'  whose  leaning 
seems  to  be  rather  towards  the  Limicolat,  as  apparently  first 


Pheasant-tailed  Ja(anl. 

suggested  by  BIytb,  a  view  which  issvpportcd  by  the  oateological 
obeervatioBs  of  Viriwr  {Pm.  Zttl.  Sitkly,  tUj.  |i.  s* j)«  though 
dem'cd  by  A.  Mibie-Edwards  (Ou.  fott.  de  la  FraiKt,  tt.  tie). 
The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  group  of  VMi  h  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  with  ease  over  water  lilies  anri  other  aquatic 
plants  growing  in  rivers  ami  l.ikcs.  riie  f.i.-n  ly  has  been  divided 
into  four  genera — o(  which  I'arra,  as  now  restricted,  inhabits 
South  America,  Afciopidius,  hardly  differing  from  it,  lias 
representatives  in  Africa,  Madyscar  and  the  IndiaA  fegiooi 
Hydraltdor,  abo  very  neariy  affied  to  RtnOt  bdoogs  to  the 

'  The  slncular  appearance,  recorded  by  Canon  Tkiitiaiu  (Zoo!:  iyi, 
p.  .^006).  of  a  bird  of  this  specie^  in  l.incoln^htre  seews  to  re*)'''"- 
notice.  No  instance  seems  to  be  known  of  any  jacamae  iMvinglbeM 
kept  in  confinement  or  brought  to  this  country  alive;  but  expert 
avKulturista  are  often  not  oonunusicative,  and  many  imponaiions 
of  rare  bifds  have  doubtlesa  pasted  unrecorded. 

'  The  classic  Parra  is  by  some  authors  thought  to  have  been  the 
golden  oriole  (see  Iciaaus),  while  others  suppose  it  was  a  jay  or 
flic  The  word  wms  to  have  l>een  ini()c>rl<d  into  ornitholowv  by 
Al  l'i  i\ .in,lu 1/ut  till-  reason  which  prompted  Linnacu?  to  .iri''>'  "• 
as  he  seems  first  to  have  done,  to  a  bird  of  this  group,  cannot  be 
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aoitbara  portioa  ttf  the  AMttaBw  w|iQn;  and  Bpktfhuiamiu, 
the  mottutAvsgut  form  of  the  wiwle,  is  found  in  India,  Ceylon 

auA  China.  In  hablu  the  jacanis  have  much  in  common  with  the 
water  hens,  l>i;t  that  f.iri  i>  insuftK  icnt  to  warrant  the  affinity 
asscriol  to  exist  between  the  1*0  groups,  for  in  their  osteological 
StriHturc  ilmre  is  mucli  diflercnce,  and  the  resemblance  seems 
to  l>e  only  that  of  analogy.  The  Pvridae  lay  very  peculiar  eggs 
of  «  rich  oUve-bmm  cnkiw,  bi  nott  cam  dosely  marked  with 
dark  liiieik  tbue  piacDting  u  epiwirenct  by  whidi  thqr  n»y 
be  icadily  kooira  fiwn  thoee  «f  aogr  other  binb,  thooi^  en 
approach  to  it  is  occasionally  to  be  noticed  in  tbose  of  certain 
Limicolae,  and  csperially  of  certain  Charadriidae.         (A.  N.) 

JACINI.  STEFANO.  Count  (1827-18Q1),  Italian  statesman  and 
economist,  was  dcscciideil  from  an  old  and  wealthy  Lombard 
family,  lie  sluilicd  in  Switzcrl^ind,  at  Milan,  and  in  (irrman 
universities.  During  the  period  of  the  Au&irian  restoration  in 
Lombardy  (1849-1859)  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
coooeaiac  studies.  For  bis  work  on  £a  FrtpritlA  Jmditri*  im 
Lmhar^  (Miba,  2856)  he  leodwed  a  piiie  fMm  the  Mikneie 
Socksi  d'tHtwaiiiamento  di  ukme  e  Itttere  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Istituto  Lombardo.  In  another  work,  Sulle 
rondixiOHt  teoHomiche  ddla  ViilUUina  (Milan,  1S5S,  translated 
into  English  by  \V.  Fl.  Gladstone),  he  cxpxiscd  the  evils  of 
Austrian  rule,  and  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  ^em  ral  londitioni 
of  I.ombardy  and  Wne!  i:i  for  Cavour.  He  wai  miniiltr  of  I'ublic 
Works  under  favour  in  i^()o-i86i,  in  1864  under  La  Marmora, 
and  down  to  1867  uudcr  RicasoU.  In  1866  he  presented  a  bill 
fiivoining  Italy's  participation  in  the  construction  of  the  St 
Coithard  tnaocL  He  wsa  hat  rumen  tal  in  brincng  about  the 
alliance  wKh  Prussia  for  thewar  of  f806  a«ilnst  Atisln'a,  and  in 

lilt:  urgaiiizatiiin  of  the  Italian  railways.  From  iSHi  to  iSSfj  he 
was  prisitlent  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  aj;rieultural 
conditions  of  Italy,  and  c<Iitc<l  the  voluminous  report  on  the 
subject.  He  was  created  senator  in  i>'^7o,  and  given  the  title 
of  count  in  i8Sa    He  died  in  1891. 

I»  Carpi's  Risergfrneulo  itatioM,  vdL  tv.  (Milan,  18B8),  conuins  a 
short  skMch  of  Jacini's  life, 

a  irafd  with  a  peat  vaiiety  ol  ncantnts  and  appli- 
cations, all  traceable  to  (he  common  use  of  the  word  as  a 

by-name  of  a  rn.^n.  The  qiic^iii^n  hn=,  been  much  discu.sscd 
whether  "Jack"  as  a  naiT.e  is  an  .ni.iptation  of  Fr.  JacqufS, 
I  IV  J.imcs,  from  Lat.  Jiicobrn.  (Ir.  'Iqau  Jo?,  or  whelher  it  is  a 
diiett  pel  formation  from  John,  which  is  its  earliest  and  universal 
use  in  English.  In  the  History  oj Ike  Mpnaslery  pf  St  A  u  ru^Hne 
at  Canterbury,  1414,  Jack  is  given  as  a  form  of  John—i/oi  est 
Saxmmm  .  .  .  swio  et  itomina  Iransformare .  ...  ut  ...  pro 
JakammJanUm  $ht  Jatkt  (see  £.  W.B.  Nicholson,  Tke  P*dipte 
«f  Jcek  end  «Atr  ASted  Names,  189s).  "  Jack  "  was  early  used 
as  a  general  term  for  any  man  of  the  common  people,  especially 
in  combination  with  the  woman's  name  Jill  or  Gill,  as  in  the 
nursery  rhyme.  The  iVnp  EnfU^li  Diilionary  quotes  from  the 
Ctntntry  Uyittrits,  1450:  "  And  1  wole  kept  the  feet  this  tydc 
Thow  ther  come  both  lakkc  and  Cyllc."  Familiar  examples  of 
this  generic  application  of  the  name  are  Jack  or  Jack  Tar  for  a 
sailor,  wMdl  aeenu  to  date  from  the  17th  century,  and  such 
compound  usee  as  cheap-jack  and  steeple-jack,  or  such  eiq»cs- 
rions  as  "  jack  in  office,"  "  jack  of  aO  trades,**  ftc.  It  b  a  f  uilher 
c\Ull^i(>n  of  this  that  gives  the  name  to  the  knave  in  a  pack  of 
(an::,,  and  al^i  to  various  animals,  as  jackdaw,  jack-snipe,  jack- 
rai<i>ii  (a  sjiettcs  of  laigo  poirie-bai^;  jit  b,also  used  as  a 

general  name  for  pike. 

The  many  applications  of  the  «ord  "  jack  "  to  mechanical 
devices  and  other  objects  follow  two  lines  of  reference,  one  to 
objects  somewhat  smaller  than  theordhiary,  the  other  to  appli- 
ances which  take  the  place  ol  direct  manual  Jabouz  or  assist  or 
saveit.  Of theBntdassmaybenotkedtheuseorthhtermfor 
the  small  object  bowl  in  the  game  of  bowls  or  lor  jack  rafters, 
th  t  o  rafters  in  a  building  shorter  than  the  main  rafters,  e*pe- 
t  iii'l)  ;I'.e  I  i.d  rafters  in  .1  hipped  riK)f.  The  u>r  of  j.u  V  as  the  r-.anie 
for  a  particular  form  of  ship's  flag  probably  arose  thus,  for  it  is 
always  a  smaller  flag  than  the  ensign.  The  jack  is  flown  on  a 
Staff  on  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessd.  In  the  British  navy  the  jack 


b  a  snaD  UniOB  flsc.  (the  Union  flag  sImniM  not  be  styled  a 
Union  Jack  except  when  it  is  flown  as  a  jack.)  The  jack  of  other 
ikations  b  usually  the  canton  of  the  ensign,  as  in  the  German  and 
the  United  States  navies,  or  else  is  a  sjlttUer  fom of  the Batkmal 

cnsi;ni,  as  in  France.    (See  Flag.) 

The  more  common  use  of  "  jack  "  is  for  various  mechanic^ 
and  other  devices  originally  used  as  substitutes  for  men  or  bojMk 
Thus  the  origin  of  the  boot-jack  and  the  meat-jack  is  eiq>lained 
in  Isaac  Watu's  Idflc.  17 >4:  "So  foot  boys,  who  had  fre- 
quently thecommon  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  tun 
the  or  pull  off  their  masters'  boots,  but  when  instruments 
were  invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called 
jacks."  The  Nnv  Kn^lnh  Dictionary  finds  a  transitional  sense 
in  the  use  of  the  name  "  jack  "  for  mcclianical  figures  which 
strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  oi  a  clock.  Such  a  figure  in  the  clock 
of  St  Lawrence  Church  at  Reading  is  called  a  jack  in  the  parish 
accounts  for  1498-1499.  There  are  many  different  applicationsof 
"  jack,"  to  certain  leveis  and  other  parts  of  texUk  machiaery, 
to  metal  plugs  uaed  for  connecting  lines  b  a  telephone  carbug^ 
to  wooden  uprights  connecting  the  levers  of  the  keys  with  the 
strings  in  the  harpsichord  and  virginal,  to  a  framework  form- 
ing a  siMt  or  staging  which  can  be  fixed  outside  a  window 
for  cleaning  or  pairiUng  purposes,  and  lo  many  devices  contain- 
int;  a  roller  or  winch,  as  in  n  jack  towel  a  long  towel  hung  on 
a  roller.  The  principal  mccbaiiical  application  of  the  word, 
however,  is  to  a  machine  for  raising  weights  from  below.  A 
jack  chain,  so  called  from  fta  tiae  fai  meat-jacks,  is  one  in  wUA 
the  links,  ibmcd  each  in  a  figure  of  eight,  ate  set  in  pfaacs  at 
tight  angk-s  to  each  other,  ID  that  they  are  scca  ahematdly  flat 
or  edgeways. 

In  most  EuroiH-an  lingu.iges  the  word  "jack"  in  various 
forms  appears  for  .1  short  ujiper  outer  garment,  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  a  sleeveless  (rjuillni)  iL-allur  jerkin,  sometimes  with 
plates  or  rings  of  iron  sewn  lo  it.  It  was  I  he  common  coat  of 
defence  of  the  infantry  of  the  middle  ages.  The  word  in  this 
case  is  of  French  origin  and  was  an  adaptation  of  the  rmmon 
name  Jacqius,  as  being  a  garment  wora  by  the  common  peoiple. 
In  French  the  word  is  ja^,  and  it  appean  in  Italian  aa  gfaea, 
or  giaae.  In  Dutch  jak,  Swedish  jarka  and  German  Jaeke,  stQI 
the  ordinary  name  for  a  short  coat,  as  is  the  English  jacket,  from 
the  diminutive  French  jj^Kf/Zc  It  was  probably  from  some 
re-semblance  to  the  leather  co.it  that  the  well  l.nuwn  leather 
vessels  for  holding  lif;uor  or  for  drinking  were  known  as  jacks  or 
black  jacks.  These  ilrinkirig  vlns(  1^,  whith  arc  often  of  great 
size,  were  not  described  as  black  jacks  till  the  l6th  centuiy, 
though  known  as  jacks  much  earlier.  Among  the  impertaat 
specimens  that  have  survived  to  this  day  is  one  with  tbe  initials 
and  crown  of  Charles  I.  and  the  date,  1646,  which  came  from 
Kensington  Palace  and  is  now  in  the  Brili.-ih  Museum;  one  each 
at  Queen's  College  and  \ew  College,  Oxford,  two  at  VVinchester 
College;  one  at  I'Aon  Coll.  i-e.  ar  d  six  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital. 
Many  specimens  are  painted  with  shields  of  arms,  initials  and 
other  devices;  they  are  very  seldom  mounted  in  silver,  though 
spurious  specimens  with  silver  medallions  ol  Cromwell  and  olbcr 
prominent  personages  exist.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  ccntmy  a 
smaller  jack  of  a  different  form,  like  an  ordinary  drinking  nvg 
wfth  a  tapering  cy^ndrical  body,  often  mounted  m  silver,  canac 
into  vogue  in  a  limited  degree.  The  black  jack  is  a  distinct  type 
of  drinking  vessel  from  the  leather  hotel  an<l  the  bombard  The 
jack-boot,  the  heavy  riiiirig  Ikhs!  with  long  flap  covering  the  knee 
and  part  of  the  lhif;h,  and  worn  by  troopers  first  during  tbe  J7th 
centur>',  was  so  called  [irobably  from  association  with  the  leather 
i.ick  or  jerkin.  The  jack  lioot  is  still  worn  by  the  Household 
Cavalry,  and  the  name  is  applied  lo  a  high  riding  boot  reaching 
to  the  knee  as  distinguished  from  the  riding  boot  with  tdiis,  met 
in  fun  buntthg-kit  or  by  grooms  or  coachmen. 

Jack,  sometimes  spelled  jak,  is  the  common  name  for  the  fndl 
of  the  tree  ArticKnrpsif  inlririfdia,  found  in  ihe  East  Indici. 
The  word  is  an  adi'-T'i  ilion  of  il.e  roriugOCSe/OMfrom  tbtMalajT 
name  (hjkka.    (.See  BRE.\r>  FHflT.) 

The  word  "  jackanapes,"  now  used  as  an  opprobrious  term  fior 
a  swaggering  person  with  impatiaent  ways  and  affected  aib* 
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and  gnces,  has  a  dkputcd  and  curimia  kiitory.  According  to 
tke  Km  £iufi$k  DiditMry'A  fint  apptm  ia  1450  in  nfcnocs 
to  William  de  la  Fde,  didwof  Suffolk  {PctUkiA  Poem, "  RoUa 

Series,"  II.  224), "  Jack  Napys  with  his  cloggc  hath  ticdc  Talbot 
ourc  genlillc  doggc."  Suffolk's  badge  was  a  clog  and  chain,  such 
as  was  often  used  (or  an  .ipi  l^cpt  in  captivity,  and  he  is  alluded 
to  (ibid,  aai)  as  "  Ape  cioggc."  Jack  Napes,  Jack  o'  Napes, 
jMkUflpcti  was  a  common  name  (or  a  tame  ape  from  the  i6th 
cnMqTt  tad  it  leems  more  likely  tkM  Uw  word  is  a  fanciful  name 
itpr&awiikey  than  that  itisduatothaakkpancof  Suffolk. 
JACKAL  (Turk.  cAoJUO*  *  OMN  MOptribr  restricted  to  Cants 
a  woU-likc  wild  member  of  the  dog  family  inhabiting 
eastern  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  but  cxtciulid  to  include  a 
number  of  allied  species.  Jackals  resemble  wiilvts  and  do^  in 
their  dentition,  the  round  cyc-pupili,  llie  period  of  Keslalion,  and 
to  a  large  extent  also  in  habits.  The  European  species  grows 
lo  a  height  of  15  in.  at  the  shoulders,  and  to  a  length  of  about 
s  ft.,«idiHiv«  fl(  iuhmahy  taiL  Typically  the  fur  i»iveyish- 
yallow,  darker  on  the  back  and  tighter  beneath.  The  nnge  of 
the  common  jackal  (C.  awtus)  extends  from  Dalmatia  to  India, 
the  species  being  represented  by  several  local  races.  In  Senegal 
this  ipecics  is  replaced  by  C.  anthus,  while  in  Egypt  occurs  the 
much  larger  C.  iupaskr,  commonly  known  as  the  Egyptian  wolf. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  last  is  the  so<alled  Indian  wolf  (C  paliipcs). 
Other  AfoGUVMiM are  the  Uack-bMked  jackal  (C.  mammdiu), 


egyptfao  Jackal  (iCsniffir^Mltk):  '     )  " 


the  variegated  jackal  <C.  »ar(,f,j/w!).  and  the  dusky  jackal 
(C.  adustus).  Jackals  are  nocturnal  animals,  concealing  them- 
mNw  until  dusk  in  woody  jungles  and  other  natiiral  lurking 
plM»,  aad  then  saUlyiog  forth  in  packs,  which  auMttimwumbrr 
two  hundred  incKviduab,  and  vlnling  farmyarda,  vilaget  tad 
towns  in  search  of  food.  This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
smaller  mammals  and  poultry  .although  the  association  in  packs 
enables  these  m.iraudrrs  to  hunt  down  antflofx^  and  sheep. 
When  unable  to  obtain  living  prey,  they  feed  on  carrion  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  and  are  thus  useful  in  *emoving  putrescent 
matter  from  the  streets.  Thw  are  also  fond  of  grapes  and  other 
traits,  andsrethus  thepeusofthe  vinsyardas  wellas  the  poultry- 
yard.  The  cry  of  the  jackal  b  even  more  appalling  than  that  of 
the  hyena,  a  shriek  from  one  member  of  a  pack  being  the  signal 
for  a  general  cliorus  nf  streaiii...  uhich  is  tr;'t  up  (iurw.!;  the 
jgrcater  part  of  the  night.  In  India  these  animals  arc  hunted 
villi  foibmrods  or  pcyhomds,  ami  from  thdr  cmning  ami  phick 


afford  eaccUent  sport,  jackals  are  readily  limirl,  and  ihimilf 
/catad  Jadividu^  are  said,  when  called  fay  thair  maatcn^  to  Mg 
their  tails,  crouch  and  throw  thenaelvcs  00  the  grmmd,  ami 

otherwise  behave  in  a  dog-like  fashion.  The  jackal,  like  the 
fox,  has  an  oticnsivc  odour,  due  to  the  secretion  of  a  gland  at 
the  base  of  the  tail 

JACKDAW,  or  simply  Daw  (Uld  Low  German,  Doha;  Dutch, 
Kaauv),  one  of  the  smallwit  species  of  the  genus  Cenus  (sec 
QmomU  Md  «  vciy  wiU  koown  iahabitaat  ol  Enaapa^  the 
C.  wmthtM  «(  emldnloi^  Aa  aana  «f  ita  hahita  it  aucfa 
reacnMs  its  congener  the  rook,  with  which  it  constaatly 
aasorlatwi  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  but,  while  the  took 
only  exceptionally  places  its  nest  elsewhere  than  on  ihc  boughs 
of  trees  and  open  to  the  sky,  the  daw  almost  invariably  chooses 
holes,  whether  in  rocks,  hollow  trees,  rabbit-burrows  or  buildings. 
Nearly  every  church-tower  and  castk,  ruined  or  Lot,  is  mon  or 
less  nuroenioaly.aoaipiGd  by  daws.  Chimneys  frequsBtly  ||«t 
ihtin  the  iiT^irFi'*''^***^  thajr  dasiny  nimrh  to  the  aaaoyaaoe 
of  thebooaebohkr,  who  fiadt  tkt  iuBad  choked  by  the  quantity 
of  sticks  brought  together  by  the  birds,  since  their  industry  io 
collecting  materials  for  their  nests  is  as  marvellous  as  it  often 
is  futile.  In  some  cases  the  Stack  of  loose  sticks  piled  up  b) 
daws  in  a  belfry  or  tower  has  been  known  to  form  a  structure 
10  or  12  ft.  in  height,  and  hence  this  species  may  be  aocoaoted 
one  of  the  gpeatcst  nest-buildcrs  in  the  world.  The  style  d 
ardiiteoiMn  practised  by  the  daw  thus  brings  it  more  than  the 
ndk  into  eaalact  with  amot  aad  ita  fasiiliaiity  is  increased  by 
the  boMaoB  of  ka  diipasitkm  wUch,  though  tempered  1^ 
discreet  cunning,  is  h-ardly  surpassed  among  birds.  Its  smali 
iizc,  in  comparison  with  most  of  its  congeners,  alone  incapaci 
tates  it  from  inllieiinK  the  serious  injuries  of  which  some  of  them 
arc  often  the  authors,  yet  its  pilierings  arc  not  to  be  denied, 
though  on  the  whole  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  are  great, 
for  ia  the  dommction  of  injurious  insects  it  is  hardly  inferior  to 
the  aeoh,ead  ithaatheoMfalliaUtof  liddiagshcqsoBwhcae 
boeka  It  waf  be  toqwatir       p«clMd»  «i  aoae  of  their 

parasites.     "     ■■  '  .ti  C '.uijuv. -^Ht 

rhc  daw  displays  the  glossy  Uadt  phH|i' SO  characteristic 
of  the  true  crows,  varied  only  by  the  hoary  grey  of  the  ear- 
COvertB,  and  of  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  adult;  but  examples  from  the  cast  oi  Europe  and  western 
Asia  have  these  parts  much  lighter,  passing  into  a  silvery  whiter 
and  heaco  liave  been  deemed  by  aeoie  autlmities  to  coBetitme 
a  diiliBet  apadea  (C.  aaflnn^  Skoank).  fteikr  Jo  tim  caMr 
ward  occars  the  C.  damtrjear  of  Pallaa,  whidi  has  aot  only  the 
collar  broader  and  of  a  pure  white,  but  much  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  botty  white  also.  Jafwn  and  northi  rn  China  aie  inliabitcd 
also  by  a  form  resembling  that  of  western  Furo|>e,  but  warUing 
the  grey  nape  of  the  latter.  This  is  t  he  (  .  ncflttlus  of  Professor 
Schlcgel,  and  is  said  by  Dresser,  on  the  authority  of  Swinhee, 
to  interbreed  faoqueatly  with  C.  iauurUus.  These  are  all  the 
birds  that  atem  entitled  to  be  eeaiidtwd  daws,  thoogh  Or 
Bomdler  Sharpe  (Cat:  B.  BrU.  Jfosram,  ia.  u)  amecielca 
nitkthem  (under  the  little-deserved  separate  generic  distinction 
Cehau)  the  fish-crow  of  North  America,  which  appears  both  in 
structure  and  in  habits  to  be  a  true  crow.  ^  \  N  ' 

JACKSON.  ANDREW  (1767-184$),  seventh  president  oi  the 
United  States,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  March  1767,  at  the 
Waxhaw  or  Wanaw  eetUeraent,  in  Union  county,  North 
Carolina,  or  in  tancerter  county.  South  Carolim^  whither  hie 
parents  had  immigrated  fraoi  Catlkfcferftts,  Irdaad,  in  t|6s. 
He  played  a  sBght  part  in  the  War  Of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  1781,  his  treatment  resuliipR  in  a  lifelonj 
dislike  of  Great  Britain.  He  studied  law  at  Salisbury.  Nurih 
Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1787,  and  bcf;.in  lo 
practise  at  McLeansville,  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  where 
for  a  time  he  was  a  constable  mid  dqwrtyeheriff.  In  1 788,  having 
been  appointed  pmecotiaf  atlatnejr  el  the  wcalcsa  district  of 
North  f^roHiia  (nowihe  state  of  Tlnmc9Ber)Jie  removed  toNaih* 
villc,  the  seat  of  jusli;  e  of  the  district.  In  1701  he  married  Mrs 
Rachel  Kobards  (n/e  Donelson),  having  heard  that  her  husband 
•hadobiahMdadNoreethMMihihel^etmcof  Virglaia.  The 
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tegislative  act,  however,  htd  only  authorized  the  courts  to 
dcterimnc  whether  or  not  there  were  Mifficknt  pounds  (or  a 
divorce  and  to  grant  or  withhold  It  accoidiniliy.  It  was  more 
thu  t«o  >«•»  beloK  Utt  divoice  wasactualljr  pntcd,  and  only 
on  the  baiii  of  the  Hut  that  Jaduoo  uid  Mn  Robudt  WBtt  then 
living  tc^ther.  On  receiving  this  information,  JackM  had 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed  a  second  time. 
'  In  1796  Jackson  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
Tennessee.  From  December  1796  to  Match  1797  he  represented 
that  state  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives ,  v.hrrc  be 
distinguished  himself  as  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  President 
Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  who 
votedacaioattheaddimtohiinby theUoine.  Iai797lie«as 
elected  ■  United  States  eenator;  but  he  teaigDcd  ia  the  foUoiriag 
year.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tcnrir^rc  from 
1798  to  1804.  In  1804-1805  he  contracted  a  friendship 
Aaron  Burr;  and  ai  the  hticr's  tiial  in  1S07  Jackson wasonc of 
bis  conspicuous  champions.  Uptu  the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  the  biographer  of  Jackson  finds  nothing  to  record 
but  military  exploits  in  which  he  displayed  pcfsevcfaocet  energy 
and  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  and  a  sucooiioii  of  fftrrf'  acts 
in  which  he  showed  himself  ignooMt,  vulcntt  pavmt,  quarrel- 
some and  astonishingly  indiscreet.  W»  ooniMtlve  dbposition 
led  him  into  numerous  personal  difficulties.  In  1705  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Colonel  WaitstiU  Avery  (i74S-«8ji),  an  opposing 
counsel,  over  some  angry  words  uttered  in  a  court  room;  but 
both,  it  appears,  intentionally  fired  wild.  In  1806  in  another 
duel,  after  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel,  he  killed  Charles  Dickinson, 
•ad  Jackson  himself  received  a  wound  liom  which  he  never 
fallynoovercd.  In  1813  he  eschangsd  shots  wHh  Thooias  Hart 
Benton  and  his  bntber  Jesse  hi  a  NasfawiBetamfii,  and  received 
a  seeond  woond^  Jackson  sad  Thonas  Ran  Bcnfon  were  later 
reconciled. 

In  1813-1814,  as  m.ijor-gcncT3l  of  militia,  he  commanded  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Creek  Ir.dun^  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
defeated  them  (at  Talladega,  on  the  9th  of  November  i8ij,  and 
at  Tohopcka,  on  the  29tb  of  March  1814),  and  thnsint  attracted 
paUic  notice  by  his  talents.  "In  May  1814  he  wiaiODiiiniiiiiniBcd 
UBialarfencnlhitheKgttlarnfnytoscm  agshiat  the  British; 
hi  Novsmbcr  be  captured  Fcnsaoab,  Florida,  then  owned  by 
Spain,  but  used  by  the  BritiA  as  a  base  o(  operations;  and  on 
ihf  .Hth  of  January  1815  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
enemy  before  New  Orleans,  the  contestants  being  unaware  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been  signed.  During  his  stay  in 
New  Orleans  be  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  carried  out  his 
measures  with  unrelenting  sternness,  banishing  from  thetownn 
judge  who  attoqMed  rtsiitaoce.  When  dvil  kw  was  restored, 
Jadcsoa  was  fined  91000  for  eonteaapt  of  court;  bi  1844  Congress 
ordered  the  fine  with  interest  (Sj7oo)  to  be  repaid.  In  1818 
Jackson  received  the  command  against  the  Seminoles.  His 
conduct  in  following  them  up  into  the  Spanish  territory  of 
Florida,  in  scLeing  Pensacoia,  and  in  arresting  and  executing 
two  British  subjects,  Aleiander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  Ambris- 
tcr,  gave  rise  to  much  hostile  coomeot  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
Ctan^ess;  but  the  negotiations  for  the  purcbsse  of  Florida  put 
an  end  to  the  diploiMMic  dificulty.  b  sSai  Jndkson  was 
military  governor  of  the  territory  of  FlOftda,  and  there  again 
he  canif  mid  r<>!li«.iori  with  the  civil  authority.  From  this,  as 
from  firtvious  trouhlis,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of 
Slate,  extricated  hiin 

In  July  1822  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  nominated 
Jackson  for  president ;  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  from  which  he  resipied  in  1825.  The  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  picsidcBt  ni  the  campaign  of  1824 
were  Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  W.  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay.  Jackson  obtained  the  largest  number  of  voles  (90)  >n 
the  electoral  college  (Adams  rcttivinK  84,  Crawford  41  and 
Clay  37);  but  no  one  had  an  absolute  majority,  and  it  thus  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  choose  one  of  the 
three  caadidaies— Adams.  Jackson  and  Crawford— who  had 
received  the  greatest  numbeit  «(  ekctotal  vatca.^  At  the 
aleetkin  by  the  honse  (Febraaqr  g,  itss)  Adlins  «ift  chosen. 


receiving  the  votes  of  13  states,  while  Jackson  iccchnd  the 
votes  of  7  and  Crawford  the  votes  of  4.  Jackson,  however,  was 
recognised  by  the  abler  poIiticiansMtbeconingnaa.  Martin 
Van  Bursn  and  others,  going  into  opposition  under  his  banner, 
waged  from  the  fiist  a  rdentteas  and  factious  war  en  the  admin- 
istration. Van  Buren  was  the  most  adroit  poHtician  of  his  time; 
and  Jackson  was  in  the  hands  of  very  .tsIuIc  n?cn,  v-ho  adviic-d 
and  controlled  him.     He  w.ts  e.i^y  tn  |<:,hJ  wlien  hi.s  mind  was  in 

solution;  and  he  gave  his  confidence  freely  where  he  had  once 
placed  it.  He  was  not  suspicious,  but  if  he  withdrew  his  ooi^ 
fidence  he  was  implacable.  When  his  Bund  ciystaUiMd  oai  n 
notioo  that  bad  a  petsoaai  rilgrifionee  to  MMscif,  that  nolfon 
beouBO  a  hud  fact  that  filled  his  field  of  vi»on.  When  be  was 
told  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  the  matter  of  the  presidency,'  be 
was  sure  of  it,  altliuu^h  ihnse  v.ho  IdM  him  wore  \i\  no  means  so. 

There  w.is  gre.it  s^gnilicTncc  m  the  cleclinn  c.|  Jatkson  in  i8j8. 
A  new  getieratiou  u.is  growing  up  uuiler  new  economic  and 
social  conditions.  They  felt  great  confidence  in  themselves  and 
great  independence.  They  despiMd  tradition  and  Old  WocM 
ways  and  notionsi  and  th^  nooquled  the  Jeffeisonian  diwmas^ 
not  only  as  mai^ns,  but  as  aedal  foresa  the  canse*  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  this  generation,  tboo- 
fore,  Jackson  was  recognized  as  a  man  after  their  own  heart. 
They  liked  him  because  he  was  vigorous,  brusque,  uncouth, 
relentless,  straight  forward  and  6pen.  They  made  him  president 
in  iS.^S,  and  he  fulfilled  all  their  expeet.itions.  He  had  17S 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  8j  given  for  Adams.  Though 
the  work  of  redistribution  of  offices  b^an  abnoaL  at  hk  foai^gnp 
ration,  it  ia  yet  an  aBcorrect  aacoont  of  the  matter  to  say  that 
jachsoB  corrupted  the  avil  service.  Hb  sdndnistratiaB  is 
rather  the  date  at  which  a  system  of  democracy,  organized  by 
the  use  of  patronage,  was  introduced  into  the  federal  arena  by 
Van  Ruren.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  DemcKratic  or  Repub- 
lican party  divided,  largely  along  personal  lines,  into  JacLsonian 
Democrats  and  National  Republicans,  the  latter  led  by  such  men 
as  Henry  Clay  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  The  administration  itself  had 
two  factions  in  it  from  the  first,  the  faction  of  Van  Buren,  the 
aeoetary  of  state  iai8sp-i8ji,aiMl  that  of  Calhoun,  vice-president 
in  i8>9-i83>.  The  refoaal  of  the  wives  of  the  cabinet  and  of  Mn 
Calhoun  to  accord  social  recognition  to  Mrs  J.  If.  Eaton  brought 
about  a  rupture,  and  in  April  1831  the  whole  cabinet  was  re- 
organized. Van  Ruren,  a  widower,  sided  with  the  president  in 
this  affair  and  grew  in  his  favour.  Jackson  in  the  meantime  had 
learned  that  Calhoun  as  secretary  of  war  had  wished  to  censure 
him  for  his  actions  during  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  in  1818, 
and  hcncefoftb  he  regarded  the  South  Carolina  statesman  as  his 
enemy.  The  result  was  that  Jackson  Iransfcned  to  Van  Bnrca 
his  support  for  succession  bi  the  presidency.  The  rdstfoos 
between  Jackson  and  his  cabinet  were  unlike  those  existing 
under  his  predecessors.  Having  a  miUtary  point  of  view,  be 
v., IS  iiK  lined  to  look  upon  the  cabinet  members  as  inferior  officers, 
and  when  in  need  of  advice  he  usually  consulted  a  group  of 
personal  friends,  who  came  to  be  called  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet." 
The  principal  members  of  this  dique  were  William  B.  Lewis 
(1784-1866),  Amos  Kendall  and  Duff  Green,  the  last  nsnsed 
bcini  adilor  of  the  U»iki  SUa  2Vfagra#*,  the  oipa  of  tfc* 
admhiistiadon. 

In  iRjj  Jackson  was  re  etrrtal  by  a  large  majority  (219 
electoral  votes  to  49)  over  Henry  Clay,  his  chief  opponent.  The 
battle  r.iged  mainly  around  the  re  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales.  It  is  probable  that  Jackson's  advisers  in  t8a8 
had  told  him,  though  cFMiMOMly,  that  the  bank  had  worked 
against  him,  and  then  wen  not  aMe  to  conlrdl  him.  The  finl 
message  of  his  first  presidency  had  comalned  a  severe  rellecttoa 
on  the  bank;  and  in  the  very  height  of  this  second  campaif:n 
(July  1832)  he  vetoed  the  re-charter,  which  had  been  passed  in 

'  The  rhargp  w.ii  freefy  made  then  and  atlerwarvt*  (though,  it  is 
now  believed,  without  )ijNiiftc.ii ion)  th-it  Cl.iy  had  supported 
Adams  and  by  inffuincinK  his  tullowerk  in  the  house  had  tjetrn 
iMtnmwmai  in  securing  his  election,  as  the  result  of  a  bargain  by 
wWch  Adams  had  agreed  tu  pay  him  for  his  tuppon  by  appotmiag 
Mm  SBcmmiy  of  aiam^ 
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thcMMkoof  iSji-iSji.  jAckson  interpreted  bfa  re-election  u 
an  approval  by  the  people  of  his  war  on  the  bank,  and  he  pushed 
it  with  energy.  In  September  1833  he  ordered  the  public 
deposits  in  the  bank  to  be  transferred  to  selected  local  banks, 
and  entered  tipon  the  "  experiment "  whether  these  could  not 
act  at  fncal  aicata  for  the  goweremtiit,  and  whether  the  desire 
19  gM  dK  d^Mriu  woold  aot  iiMlm  the  local  banks  u»  adopt 
■MM  irin  «f  tiBitaqr.  Daring  tte  Mit  hhwb  tka  Scaaic 
passed  a  rcsolut  ion  condemning  his  conduct.  Jackson  protested, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Jackson's  friends  were  led  by 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  record,  on  the  i6th  of  January  1837. 

In  1832,  when  the  state  of  South  Carolina  attempted  to 
"  aollify  "  the  tattfi  law*,  Jackaon  at  once  took  ateps  to  enforce 
tta  antkodty  of  tlar  fcdaial  tuiaiiMMit,aidwiaftwo  war  vessels 
|»  Chariotm  aad  ptadnf  tiotpa  «hUn  oooveoient  dittaooe. 
Ba  abo  famed  a  ptedaimtion  warning  the  people  of  South 
ftimBpg  against  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  In  the 
troubles  between  Gc(>rp;ia  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  however, 
be  took  a  different  stand.  Shortly  after  his  Crst  election  Georgia 
passed  an  act  extending  over  the  Cherokee  country  the  civil 
bwsof  the  state.  This  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees 
a  federal  treaty,  and  the  Suprene  Cooit  oomequently 
tha  act  void  (tSsa)-  Jackaon,  however,  having  the 
I'a  contempt  for  tha  ladiaii,  letaed  to  catgice  the 
decUon  of  the  court  (see  NtFtiifwawiuw;  Obomia;  Hbtory). 

Jackson  was  very  successful  in  collecting  old  claims  against 
various  Eurof>ean  nations  for  spoliations  inflicted  under 
Napoleon's  continental  s\'stcm,  especially  the  Fccach  spoliation 
claims,  with  reference  to  which  he  acted  with  aggressiveness  and 
firmness.  Ainring  at  a  currency  to  consist  largely  of  specie,  he 
cauaed  the  paynent  ol  th«a  claina  to  be  fceehtd  and  iiaported 
hipadaaaitf  aape«llik}andto  iljt he oid««d laad agMU 
to  iccchw  for  land  nothing  but  specie.  Atwut  thomottMa 
fanr  paaied  Congress  for  distributing  among  the  itatea  aoiBe 
$35,000,000  balance  belonging  lo  the  United  States,  the  public 
debt  having  all  been  paid.  The  eighty  b.inks  of  deposit  in  which 
it  was  lying  had  regarded  this  sum  almost  as  a  permanent  loan, 
and  bad  inflated  credit  on  the  basis  of  it.  The  necessary  calling 
ia  of  their  loans  in  order  to  meet  the  dtafta  la  favour  of  the 
•taiaa,  coaubjalng  with  the  breach  of  the  awnitfaiiMd  credit 
between  Aneitea  and  Euiepa  and  the  dedfaM  te  tta  price  of 
cotton,  brought  about  a  ciaah  whkh  piMliiled  lha  whole 
financial,  indtntrial  and  commercial  systen  of  the  ouuutiy  for 
sis  or  seven  years.  The  cn'h  came  just  as  Jack-^^m  was  leaving 
office;  the  whole  burden  fell  on  his  successor,  \  an  Burcn. 

In  the  iSth  century  the  influences  at  work  in  the  American 
nalonies  developed  democratic  notions.  In  fact,  the  circuro- 
Blances  were  those  which  Ciaatc  equality  of  wealth  and  condition, 
•efaraacMiaedflMBemcMbecquaL  The  Warof  Indcpen- 
denoe  waa  attended  by  a  grand  ootbmt  of  political  dograatiim 
of  the  danooatlc  type.  A  daie  of  men  were  produced  who 
believed  in  very  broad  dogmas  of  popular  power  and  rights. 
There  were  a  few  rich  men,  but  they  were  almost  ashamed  to 
differ  from  their  neighbours  and,  in  some  known  cases,  they 
affected  democracy  in  order  to  win  popularity.  After  the  iqth 
century  began  the  class  of  rich  men  rapidly  increased.  In  the 
fnt  years  of  the  century  a  little  clique  at  Philadelphia  became 
abnacd  at  the  increiat  of  the  "  money  power,"  and  at  the  grow- 
ing perdi  to  deoMKiaqr.  They  attacked  with  tone  violence, 
but  little  akOI,  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  SUtM»  and  th^r 
prevented  its  re^harter.  Tbe  noet  petmaaent  fntaiat  ef  the 
history  of  tbe  United  States  is  the  picture  it  offers  of  a  primitive 
democratic  society  transformed  by  prosperity  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  capital  into  a  Rreat  republican  commonwcaJlh.  The 
denunciations  of  the  "  money  power  "  and  tbe  reiteration  of 
democratic  dogmas  deserve  earnest  attention.  They  show  tbe 
develofMBent  of  daiaca  or  panics  in  the  old  uadiderentialad  mass. 

>  upM  the  political  stags  jnrt  when  a  wtalthy  daia 
It  was  an  industrial  aad  oamaMidel  daa  paetlf 
ia  tbe  tariff,  and  deeply  tatctaMad  aba  in  the  then 
el  iMW  bankinSa  Tha 


were  rich,  but  were  agricuhurfits  aad  remained  philoaophical 

Democrats.  Jackaon  w-as  a  man  of  low  birth,  uneducated, 
prejudiced,  and  marked  by  strong  personal  feeling  in  all  his 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  He  showed,  in  bis  military  work  and  in 
his  early  political  doings,  great  lack  of  discipline.  The  proposal 
to  make  him  president  won  his  assent  an<l  awakened  his  ambi- 
tioo.  In  aagrtUag  which  he  andcrtook  he  alwaya  wanted  to 
dURy  his  poist  sbnoit  ivyvdliis  of  liiclduitil  c^Rtcts  ob  hSoiMlf 
or  others.  He  soon  became  completely  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
be  made  president.  The  men  nearest  to  him  understood  his 
character  and  played  on  it.  It  was  suggested  lo  him  that  the 
money  power  was  against  him.  That  meant  that,  to  the 
educated  or  cultivated  class  of  that  day,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  dasa  from  which  a  president  should  be  chosen.  He  took 
tbe  Idea  that  the  Bank  of  tbe  United  States  was  leadtag  the 
aMMV  pM«r  apiatt  hbn,  and  that  he  waa  the  chanpioB  of  the 
neiice  of  demociacjr  and  of  the  uwnuioo  pcopfe.  The  oppodte 
party,  led  by  Clay,  Adams.  Biddic,  8:r.,  h.id  schemes  for  banks 
and  tarii7s,  enterprises  which  were  open  to  severe  criticism.  The 
political  ^trui:>-lc  w  a-s  very  inten.sc  and  there  were  two  good  .sides 
to  it.  Men  like  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Edward  Livingston,  Amos 
Kendall,  and  the  southern  statesmen,  found  material  for  strong 
attacks  aa  the  Wbigi.  The  great  mass  of  voters  felt  tbe  iiane 
as  Jackson's  naaaccn  stated  it.  That  meant  that  the  maaaat 
ncognlaed  JadtaMNi  aa  their  dMMpion.  Therafbre,  Jackaoa'a 
personality  aad  aatoe  became  a  power  M  the  ride  opposed  to 
banks,  corporation!  and  other  forms  of  the  new  growing  power 
of  capital.  That  Jackson  was  a  typical  man  of  his  generation 
i-i  certain.  He  represents  the  ipirit  and  temper  of  the  free 
American  of  that  day,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  way  of  thinking 
and  acting  that  he  put  his  whole  life  and  intercat  into  tbe  con- 
flict. He  amnapUriMd  two  things  of  great  importance  in  the 
hiatoiy:  he  crwhod  tiowive  state-rigfau  and  establbbed  the 
OMitiaiy  doctrine  in  fact  and  in  the  political  mtbodoxy  of  tbe 
democrats;  be  destroyed  the  great  bonk.  Tbe  subsequent 
history  of  the  bank  left  it  without  an  apologist,  .ind  prcjudici'd 
the  whole  later  judgment  about  it.  The  way  in  which  Jackson 
accomplished  these  things  was  such  that  it  ccwt  tlte  country  ten 
years  of  the  severest  liquidation,  and  left  conflicting  traditions 
of  public  poli  cy  in  t  he  Democratic  party.  After  he  left  Washing- 
ton.  Jackaon  fell  into  dfatwd  with  hia  awat  Intimate  old  friendi, 
and  tuned  Ui  latcnMi  to  the  caneof  riavcry,  which  he  thwtight 
to  be  attadced  and  fai  danger. 

Jackson  is  tbe  only  pre^dent  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he 
went  out  of  oflBce  far  more  popular  thin  he  was  when  he  entered. 
When  he  went  into  office  he  had  no  political  opinionL;,  only  some 
popular  notions.  He  left  his  [i.irly  sirring,  [icrfectly  organized 
and  enthusiastic  on  a  platform  of  low  expenditure,  payment  of 
tbe  debt,  no  expenditure  for  public  improvement  orJor  glory 
or  dispUy  in  any  form  and  km  taxca.  His  name  still  remrined 
aipdltoeonjore  with,  aad  the  pelltideaaaanght  to  obtain  tha 
assistance  of  his  approval  for  their  tchemee;  but  in  general  his 
last  years  were  quiet  and  uneventfuL  He  died  at  fait  reridence, 
"  The  Hermitate,**  aear  NtobviB^  ItencMee,  en  the  8th  of 
June  1845. 

ninLioGRArnv. — Of  the  earijT  Mogiaphin,  that  by  J.  H  Eaton 
(Philadelphia,  1824)  is  a  histoiy  of  Jackson's  cariy  military  exploits, 
written  for  political  purpoaes.  Amos  Kendall's  Lift  (New  York. 
1843)  is  incomplete,  extending  only  to  1814.  James  Partoo's 
eUbofate  work  CS  vols.,  New  York,  i860)  is  still  uwrful.  FwlOO 
prepared  a  shorter  biography  for  tbe  "  Great  Commanders  Seriet " 
(New  York,  1893),  which  cmphaiixes  Jackson's  military  career. 
W.  G.  Sumner's  Andrtw  Jackton  in  the  "  American  Statesmen 
Scries  "  (Boston,  ifiSr;  revised,  1899)  combines  the  leading  facts  of 
Jaek'L'm's  life  with  .1  hi-inr)'  of  hi^  tunes.  W.  G.  Brown  wrote  an 
.ipprcciativc  sketch  (Boston,  1900)  for  the  "  RivTrside  Biographical 
Series."  Of  more  recent  worn  the  most  elaborate  are  the  lltilory 
of  Andrtv  Jaeks«n,  by  A.  C.  BucU  (New  York,  1904).  marred  by 
numerous  erron,  and  the  t4(t  end  TluMS  ef  Andrew  Jatkstm,  bf 
A.  S.  Colyar  (Nashville,  1904).  Onrica  H.  Peck  *  Tht  Jackseniaw 
Epoch  (New  York,  iSto)  b  an  aeeoaat  of  natiooal  politics  from 
1815  to  1840,  to  whkal  the  aatagonhn  of  Jbdoon  and  Ci.iy  is 
caphaaiaed.  (W.  C.  S.) 

tUXBOit^  CTUL  (1746-1819),  dean  of 
(Moid,  was  ham  hi  Yoihabftoi  aad  edacatod  at 
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and  Oxford.  In  1771  he  was  chosen  to  be  sub-preceptor  to  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  George  HI.,  but  in  1776  he  was  dismissed, 
probably  thxough  iome  houiehold  intrigues.  He  thin  took 
orders,  and  was  appointed  in  1779  to  the  prcacbership  at 
Liaooln's  Inn  and  to  a  caooniy  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1783  he  was  elected  dean  of  Christ  Church.  His  devotion  to 
tlwc^k|»ledlHm  todediMUwUalMpdcflfOitadia  Z799JUMI 
tbn  pcintejr  «f  Iicbad  in  fSooi  He  took  «  kMBag  pnit  in 
fluriBg  the  statute  which,  (n  1807,  launched  the  system  of 
public  euminations  at  Oxford,  but  otherwise  he  was  not 
prominent  in  university  affairs.  On  liis  resignation  in  180Q  he 
settled  at  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  where  he  rcRiaiaed  till  his 
death. 

JACKSON.  FREDERICK  OBOROE  (i860-  ),  fintish  Arctic 
explorer,  was  edttcated  at  Denstone  CbIIh«  lad  Edinbuifh 
UBivmUgr.  His  fiattvoyigs  in  Aicticmtm  iriialing- 
crube  In  18M-1S87,  and  in  1893  he  nade  a  sledfP-joBmcy  of 

3000  rriUrs  .irroii  the  fror.cn  lundrn  of  Siberia  lying  between  the 
Ob  and  the  I'ccliora.  llis  narriii  vc  of  this  journey  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Tht  Great  Frozen  Land  d?')^).  On  his  re l u rn , 
he  was  given  the  command  of  the  JacJcson-flarmsworth  Arctic 
cxpediton  (1804-1897),  which  had  for  iu  objective  the  general 
exploration  of  Franx  Josef  Land.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
he  received  a  knighthood  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danish  Royal 
Ovdcc  «f  St  CM  in  180S,  and  was  awarded  the  leU  mdfll  of 
the  Pub  Geographiol  Sodety  in  1899.  Wt  acsomt  of  the 
expedition  was  published  under  the  title  of  A  Thousand  Days  in 
the  Arctic  (1899).  He  served  in  South  Africa  during  the  Boer 
War,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  BiitlSVBbaiboiMiBde 
a  journey  across  the  Australian  deserts. 

JACKSON,  HELEN  MARIA  (iHji-1885),  American  poet  and 
novelist,  who  wrote  under  the  intials  of  "  H.  H."  (Helen  Hunt), 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i8lh  of  October 
1E51,  the  daitibter  of  Nathan  Wdfay  Fiake  (t798-iE(7),  who 
•aa  a  ptofeoor  in.  Anlient  Conega.  In  Oetoher  1853  die 
married  Lieuteiuint  Edward  BisscU  Hunt  (1837-1863).  of  the 
U.S.  corps  of  engineers.  In  1870  she  publi.<ihcd  a  little  voiumo 
of  meditative  Verses,  which  was  praised  by  Emerson  in  the 
preface  to  his  Partmssus  (1S74).  In  1875  she  married  WilLam 
S.  Jackson,  a  banker,  of  Colorado  Spriiigs.  She  Ijccamc  a  prolific 
writer  of  prose  and  verse,  including  juvenile  talcs,  books  of 
travel,  household  hints  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  is  Ramona 
(1884),  a  defence  of  the  Indian  cfaanwtar.  Ini883,asaipadal 
cwBHiiMieinr  with  Ahbct  Kinney  (h>  tgy),  the  inwatlgated  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  California.  A 
Century  of  Dishonor  (1881)  was  an  arraignment  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Indiana  by  the  United  StSltl.  She  died  Ott  the  >ath  of 
August  1SS5  to  San  Franci&co. 

In  addition  to  hrr  publtcatiooa  rcftrred  to  above.  Xftrcy  Pkil- 
Iritk't  Choke  (iH76,i.  HcUy  i  Slrante  History  (ia77}, (iflM), 
and  Sonnets  tin<l  Ljins  (liitoj  may  be  raejitioncd. 

JACSlOil,  MAfiOli  if.  i8ao-i903),  Bntiib  ca|n««r,  ma 
hem  at  BenriclMii-Tweed  abott  iSso^  and  «ia  ttaxaed  aa  a 
wood  cngnvcr  his  iMetlier,  John  Jackson,  the  author  of  a 
ilbtorypf  thbart.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  he  made  a 
considerable  reputation  by  his  engravinRs  fv)r  the  An  Union 
of  London,  and  for  Knight's  Shakc\p<-are  and  other  standard 
books;  and  in  iSOo  he  was  appointed  art  editor  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Snt's,  a  poet  which  he  held  for  thirty  yean.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  tiieand|iiQpcMflf  miatntedjoanialiiiii.  He 
died  in  December  1993. 

MaaOH.  TBOKM  (tS79-i«4e).  l»MideBt  of  Coipai  ChiiatI 
CoOcfe^  (Moid,  and  dean  of  FctClfoorough,  was  bom  at  Wit  ton - 
k-Wear.  l>urham,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  kcamc  a 
probationer  fellow  of  Corpus  in  i6o6,  and  was  soon  aft'  rwards 
elected  vice  president.  In  1613  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  St  Nicholas,  New<,istlc,  and  aljout  16*5  to  the  living  of 
Winston,  Durham.  Five  years  Uler  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Corpus,  and  in  1632  ilue  king  presented  him  to  the  living  of 
Witnqr.  Qdoidahiie.  He  ma  made  a  prebendary  of  Wtncbeiter 
in  i6ss>  ud  ma  dnnof  PkUfbofough  in  16^5-1639.  Although 
MjpoilDr  •  CftMniit,  he  hecaaM  &B  later  lift  an  ilni^ 


His  chief  woric  was  a  Mries  of  eanawatariH  m  the  AfgitlKt 

Creed,  the  firit  complete  edition  being  entitled  The  Works  of  Tkermu 
Jackion,  D.D.  ^London,  I673).  The  commentaries  were,  however, 
origi  Rally  puUubcd  in  161^1637.  aa  twelve  boofo  wiili  diffcnat 
title*,  tba  fm  heiat  fit  Amef  Thttk  4  Striptvm  Q  tmim, 

»6I3). 

JACKSON.  THOMAS  JOKAIBil  (1824-1863),  known  m 
"  Stonewall  Jackioti^"  American  gen«nl^  mi  born  at  Onfah 
burg,  Virginia  (now  Wait  Viginia),  on  die  tist  of  January  1814, 

and  was  descended  from  an  Ulster  family.  At  an  rjr' y  spe  be 
was  left  a  penniless  orphan,  and  his  education  wa^  ac(;uircd  lat 
small  country  school  until  he  pnxured.  mainly  by  bis  en 
energy,  a  nomination  to  the  Military  Academy.  Lack  of  social 
graces  and  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  edocatien  Inpeded  him  al 
first,  but  "  in  the  end  '  Old  Jack,'  aa  he  ma  almya  called,  with 
his  deqpetau  eameataca,  Me  llliBnfWln  sttaigfatforwaidntsi, 
and  hia  high  acaae  of  bononr,  cam  to  be  regarded  with  fooKtUai 
like  affection.'*  Such  qnaHties  he  displayed  net  leas  anK»vt 
the  light-hearted  cadets  than  aftcr^vards  at  the  head  cf  trr<p* 
in  battle,  .\fter  graduaiinR  he  took  part,  as  second  licu;en.i.',t 
in  the  ist  U.S.  Arl:licrj-,  in  the  Mexir.m  War.  Al  N'cra  QiMi  bt 
won  the  rank  of  ^st  lieutenant,  and  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Contreraaand  Chapultepec  respectively  he  was  brcvetted  captiia 
and  major,  a  tank  wliick  he  attained  with  ku  thaa  ooe  jcai'a 
aervice.  Duringhiaitayinthedtyof  Mextoohtsthooi^hlsmB 
seriously  diiected  tomida  idigiea,  and,  eventually  entering  the 
rrcsbyieriin  oonmnaloB,  he  ruled  every  subsequent  action  <f 
his  life  by  his  faith.  In  i^st  hr  .-ipplicd  for  and  obt.\in<d  a 
profcssor^ip  at  the  \uymia  military  institute,  Lcxm^r^oi, 
and  here,  except  for  a  short  vLsit  to  Europe,  he  remained  lof 
ten  years,  teaching  natural  science,  the  theory  of  gunccry  ud 
battalion  drill.  Though  he  was  not  a  good  teacher,  bis  inflaencr 
both  on  his  pupils  and  on  those  few  intimate  friends  for  wImb 
alone  he  rdaxed  the  fvnvity  of  his  manner  waa  profound,  aadt 
little  as  he  me  knoenrto  the  white  inhahitaau  of  Leiii«ten.  hi 
ms  levered  by  the  slaves,  to  iriiora  he  showed  uniform  kladnesi; 
and  for  whose  moral  instruction  he  worked  unceasingly.  Ai  to 
the  great  question  at  issue  in  1861,  Major  Jackson'±>  rulic| 
motive  was  devotion  to  his  state,  and  when  Virginia  seceded,  oo 
the  i-th  of  April,  and  the  Lexington  cadets  were  ordered  te 
Richinv>rv(i,  Jackwn  went  thither  in  command  of  (he  corj^. 
His  intimate  friend.  Governor  Letcher,  appreciating  bia  gift% 
sent  tiim  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  to  Harper's  Ferry,  when  lie 
fiat  collision  with  the  Union  forces  was  hourly  expected,  b 
Jane  he  received  the  ooumand  ef  a  brigade,  and  in  July  proaH>- 
tion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  !Ir  h.id  well  {nipioyed 
the  short  time  at  his  dis[>osal  for  training  hii  nur.,  .u:  !  .  n  tJ.e 
first  field  of  Bull  Run  they  won  for  thcmselvts  ..r.d  tutir 
brigadier,  by  their  rigid  steadiness  at  the  critical  morocot  of  the 
battle,  the  historic  name  of  "  Stonewall." 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Jackson  spent  some  time  Ib 
the  tether  training  of  his  brigade  which,  to  his  infinite  lipil* 
he  waa  flomiprlliid  to  Uave  behind  him  wbsn,  inXktober,  hnwH 
assigned  as  a  major-genersl  to  irwrnneml  in  the  Shennnfah 

Valley.  His  army  bad  to  be  foiBMd  «Ut  of  kcal  troops,  and 
few  modern  weajions  were  availabte,  bet  the  Valley  regimdtt 
retained  the  impress  of  Jackson's  training  till  the  days  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Discipline  was  not  acquired  at  once,  however,  nod  the 
first  ventures  of  the  force  were  not  very  successful.  At  Kerns- 
town,  indeed,  Jaclcson  was  tactically  defeated  by  the  Federals 
under  SUdds  (March  23,  1862).  But  the  Stonewall  bri^de 
had  been  sent  to  ita  old  leader  in  November,  and  ky  the  time 
that  the  funons  Valley  Campaign  (see  SbcitaMKNUI  Vaiuy 
Campaigns)  began,  the  forces  undi  r  J.ickson's  command  had 
acquired  cohesion  and  power  of  manauvre.  (>n  the  8ib  t>f  Miy 
1S63  was  fought  the  combat  of  McDowell,  won  by  Jaci..-ir 
against  the  leading  troops  of  Fremont's  command  from  Wcs: 
Virginia.  Three  weeks  later  the  forces  under  hanks  were  being 
driven  over  the  Potomac  at  Harpcr'a  Feny,  and  Jackaon  waa 
master  el  the  Valley.  Every  other  plan  of  campaign  in  Viiginia 
wsa  at  once  suhonUnatcd  to  the  scheme  of "  trapping  JackaaeL" 
But  the  Confedcnttcs.  marcUag  swiftly  up  the  Vdky,  aUpped 
batm«i  the  coBVMitBg  oobBBa  ef  SMaont  from  the  wmt  n^ 
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McDowell  from  the  east,  and  concluded  a  most  daring  camiMipi ' 
by  the  Victorious  actions  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic 
(Slh  jnd  Qth  of  June).  While  the  forces  of  the  North  were  siiU 
xaltered,  Jackton  secretly  left  the  Valley  to  take  a  decisive 
pari  in  Lee's  campaign  before  Richmond.  In  the  "  ^ven  Days  " 
Jacksoo  was  frequently  at  fault,  but  his  driving  energy  bore  no 
•nail  part  in  tecuriot  Uie  ddcal  of  McCIdlaa'*  advance  on 
McbmoiKl.  Here  be  paaed  for  tliB  ifM  time  under  tbe'direa 
orders  of  Robert  Leo,  and  the  rest  ol  bb  career  was  spent  in 
command  of  the  II.  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  VirRinia. 
A*  Let's  ihiii  and  mo'-l  trusted  subordinate  he  was  lhrous;hout 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  more  delicate  and  ditTicuit 
operations  of  his  commander's  hazardous  strategy.  After  his 
vklory  over  Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  near  Culpcper,  Virginia, 
JarkNii  kd  tht  daring  march  round  tbe  flank  of  General  Pope's 
anay,  trhidi  apinat  all  dwofetical  nika  ended  io  ijie  great 
victory  of  MCond  Bull  Run.  In  the  Maryland  campaign 
Lieut.  Genera!  Jaekson  was  again  detached  from  the  main  army. 
Eli  vcn  ihousind  Federals,  surrounded  in  llarfK-r's  Ferry,  ucre 
[iir^id  to  stirrenJcr,  and  Jackson  rejoined  Lee  just  in  lime  to 
opjio.sc  .McClellan's  advance.  At  theAntieiam  his  corps  bore  the 
brunt  (A  the  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of 
modern  warfare.  At  Fredericksburf  bowing o(Lc«'sliaeof  battle 
was  heavily  engaged,  and  hialail  battle,  befow  Gliancelkirsville, 
jo  tbe  thkketa  of  the  Wikkrnea,  ana  UagreatcA  triumph.  By 
<we  of  hifswffl  and  Mcrct  flank  marches  he  plared  his  corps  on  the 
flank  ol  the  enemy,  and  on  the  ind  of  May  flung  them  against 
tbe  Federal  XL  corps,  which  was  utterly  routed.  At  the  clos<- 
of  a  day  of  victory  he  was  rcc(-iinoi;rnii;  Or-  hostile  fM)siiiiiiis 
when  suddenly  the  Confederate  out[K)sts  openetl  fire  ujion  his 
staff,  whom  they  mistook  in  the  dark  and  tangled  forest  for 
Federal  cavalry.  Jackson  felt  wounded,  and  on  the  lotb  of  May 
he  died  at  Guinea's  station.  Ha  waa  burkd,  according  to  his 
vmu  wish,  at  JLciington,  where  •  statue  and  a  memorial  hall 
commemorate  hh  coonexlon  with  the  place;  and  on  tbe  »pot 
where  he  '.vas  morLiIIy  wounded  stands  a  pl.iin  cranitc  pillar. 
The  firf.t  fotUribuUoii  towards  the  bronze  si;iiiie  at  Richmond 
was  m.ide  by  the  nejjro  li.iplisi  ronprep.!! inn  for  whirh  J:uks<>n 
had  laboured  so  earnestly  in  his  Lexington  years.  lie  was  i  wire 
married,  first  to  Eleanor  (d.  >8s4),  daughter  of  George  Junkin, 
president  of  Washington  Collcgei  Virginia,  and  secondly  in  1857 
10  Mary  Anna  Morrison,  dau^icr  of  a  North  Carolina  dergyman. 

That  Jackson's  death,  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy,  wns  an  irreparable  loss  was  disputed  by  no 
one.  Lee  said  that  he  had  lost  hisright  arm,  .md,  px^d  soldiers  as 
were  the  other  gener.Tls,  not  one  amonpit  them  w.is  comparaMe 
to  Jackson,  sshi  se  raine  uas  Uriadtd  in  the  .North  like  that  of 
Lee  himself.  His  military  character  was  the  enlargement  of  ' 
his  personal  character— "  desperate  earnestness,  unflinching 
ttralgbtforwardness,"  and  absolute,  almost  fatalist,  trust  in 
tke  gwidaAce  of  provfdenoe*  At  the  head  of  fafo  mMpa,  who 
idoliacd  him.  he  was  a  Cromwell,  adding  to  the  seal  of  a  fanatic 
and  the  energy  of  the  born  leader  the  special  military  skill  and 
trained  soldirrly  spirit  which  the  r'n^Iish  rommander  had  to 
gain  by  rxfKrience.  His  Christianity  was  conspicuous,  even 
amongst  deeply  religious  men  like  X.ec  and  Sluarl,  and  pe{ie- 
trated  every  part  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

Sec  TivM  by  R.  L.  Dabney  (New  York.  1*83).  J.  E.  Cooke  (New 

^'ork.  M.  A  J.ickwn  (General  Jarkson's  uidow)  (New  York, 

I  Si)! I  .and  i  -[«ri.dly  G.  F.  R.  Henderwn. 5f/»>tr-.rvjH  Jnrksim  (London, 
1898),  and  H.  A.  While,  StaitcaxM  Jatktcn  ((Philadelphia,  1909). 

JACKSON,  WILLIAM  (r730-iSot),  English  musician,  was 
born  at  Exeter  cri  tl-.e  .'gih  of  May  1730.  His  f.uhcr,  a  >;rocer, 
bestowed  a  lilK'ral  education  upon  him,  but,  on  nccoui.t  of  the 
lad's  strong  predilection  for  music,  was  indutnl  lu  (ilacc  liim 
urtdcr  the  care  of  John  Silvester,  the  organisl  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
with  whom  he  remained  about  two  yean.  In  1748  he  went  to 
London,  and  aliidied  under  John  Travers, organisl  of  the  king's 
chapel.  Returnfng  to  Eteter.  he  sHtled  there  as  a  teacher  aii<l 
composer,  and  in  1777  was  app<.'intcd  subthanirr,  orpanist,  l  ay- 
vicar  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral,    in  1755 

,  be  pobiUi^d  bla  fint  trofk,  2lMiiar5«n|t«faich  became  at  once 


highly  {wpular.  His  next  pubhcation,  Sii  Sonatas  for  ;hf  Harp- 
iichord,  was  a  failure.  Ili^  th.rd  work,5;i  Eh  i^n  i  lor  three \^  ft, 
prtccdcd  by  art  Intotatiou,  uUh  an  Atcomffiimmrnt,  placed  him 
among  tbe  fust  composers  of  his  day.  His  fourth  work  was 
another  set  of  Tiutft  Stngs,  now  very  scarce;  and  his  fifth  work 
was  again  a  set  of  Twelve  Spttgs,  all  of  which  are  not*  forgottea. 
He  next  pofafiihed  Twehe  Hymns,  with  some  good  remarks  upon 
that  style  of  composition,  although  his  precepts  were  belter 
than  his  practice.  A  set  of  Tuthf  Sor.s^i  followed,  containirR 
some  good  compositions.  Next  ( ame  an  (Uc  to  Fancy,  the  '.^ords 
by  Dr  \\'.;rton.  Tvelve  t'cuzxn' i'.  f,'r  tuo  xvirrs  lormrd  his 
ninth  work;  and  One  of  them — "Time  has  not  thinned  my 
Flowing  Hair  "— Ang  held  a  place  at  public  and  private  con* 
certs.  His  tenth  work  waa  £<glU  5eJMlef  /or  the  Jitrpsiduri, 
some  of  which  wcM  aovd  and  pkasng.  He  cenipoeed  three 
dramatic  pieces,— tjcMef  (1767).  Tkt  Lari  ^  tkt  Manor,  to 
General  Burgoyne's  words  (1780),  and  Fie  Urtamarfhetes,  a 
comic  opera  proiJurrd  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1785.  whiih  did  not 
succeed.  Li  the  setond  (>1  ihi  -e  dramatic  works,  two  airs — 
"  F-iK  rniiKi-v  il  in  .in  Anpcl's  form"  and  "When  first  this 
Humble  Kool  I  knew  " — were  great  favourites.  His  church 
music  was  published  after  his  death  by  James  PaddOB  (l8w)$ 
most  of  it  is  poor,  but  "  Jackson  in  F  "  teas  lor  many  yean 
popuhu'.  In  1783  he  published  TkiHytOkn  m  Varitm  SiOitas, 
in  which  he  aeverdy  attacked  canons,  and  described  William 
Bird's  Nm  nMs  Dmtnt  as  containing  passages  not  to  be' 
endured.  But  his  anper  and  conicmiii  were  rrio  ^  f  trcnply 
expressed  against  catcher  of  .ill  kiml^,  which  he  demmnted 
as  barbarous.  In  1701  he  put  forth  .1  |>atti(>hlil,  (Humotions  on 
the  Prcicnl  Stole  0/  .l/wwV  tn  London,  in  which  he  found  f.Tult 
with  everything  and  everybody.  He  published  in  1708  The 
Pmr  Aga,  togclher  twiA  Etsay$  «m  Variw  SMtj/tttSi-^wotk 
whkh  give*  a  favourable  idea  d  hb  character  and  of  hk  litetaiy 
acquirements.  Jackson  also  cultivated  a  taste  for  lartdscape 
painting,  and  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  style  of  his  friend 
Gainsborough.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1803. 

JACKSON,  a  ciiy  amf  the  lounly-seat  of  Jackson  county, 
Michigan,  U.S  A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Crrand  River,  76  m.  W, 
of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1800),  ao,7<>S;  (1000),  25,180,  of  whom 
J843  were  foreign-bom  (1004  German,  041  En^dish  Canadian); 
(1910  census)  31,133-  It  b  served  by  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  ft  MicKtgan  Southern,  the  Grand  Tmak  and 
the  Cincinrati  Northern  railways,  and  by  inter-urban  electric 
lines.  It  »  the  scat  of  the  state  prison  (established  1830).' 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  viiinity;  the  city  h.u  a  large  trade  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district  (vvho^c  distinctive  product 
is  beansl;  the  .^!ll  t:i^;an  Central  raiUv.iy  hxs  r.ir  and  machine 
shops  here;  and  the  city  has  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  total  factory  product  in  1904  was  valued  at 
$8,348,1 25,  an  increase  of  24*4  %  over  that  of  19001,  The  muni- 
cipality o«ma  and  operates  its  watCT'Worfcs.  The  place  was 
formerly  a  favourite  camping  ground  of  the  Indians,  and  was 
settled  by  whites  in  i8?q.  In  1830  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town, 
sclcitei!  for  the  county-se.it ,  and  named  Jacksonburg  in  honour 
ol  Andrew  Jackson;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  iKjS. 
Jackson  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1843,  and  in  1857  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  It  was  at  a  convention  held  at  Jackson 
on  the  6th  of  July  1854  that  the  RepiAScan  party  wpi  first 
organized  and  so  named  by  a  lepccsentMtve  slate  body. 

MCKSOH.  a  ehy  and  the  county-seat  of  Hinds  county,' 
Mississippi,  U.S-.^.,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Pearl  River,  about  40  m.  E.  of  Vicksburg  and  185  m.  N. 
of  ,\ew  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Pop.  (iScw),  scj.^o;  (iqoo),  7816, 
of  uhom  4447  were  negroes.  According  to  the  Federal  census 
taken  in  igio  the  population  had  increased  to  :i.?6j.  Jackson  is 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg.  the 
Gulf  ft  Ship  Island,  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  and  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley  railways*  and  during  the  winter  by  small 
freight  and  passenger  steamboats  on  the  Pearl  River.  In  Jackson 
IS  the  state  library,  wiih  more  than  80.000  volumes.  The  new 
state  Capitol  was  hnishcd  in  1903.  The  old  stale  capitol,  dating 
ffoni  t830b  is  of  considenblfe  interest;  in  It  were  heU  the  secession 
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convention  (i86i),  the  "  Black  and  Tan  Convention  "  (i868), 
and  the  constitutional  tonvt-nlion  of  iSgo,  and  in  it  Jefferson 
Davis  made  his  list  jfKcc  h  (i8-S.>).  Jackson  is  the  seat  of  Miil- 
lapt  College,  chartered  in  and  opened  in  (under  the 
OHItnl  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  and  having, 
b  1907-190B,  i»  iasUtictora  and  ayj  itodentsi  of  BeUtaven 
Coilc«e  (DOB-McUrina,  i8m)i  iot  girk;  and  of  JackaoD  Colle«B 
(founded  in  1877  «t  Natdct  lar  Uw  AoMtican  Btptist  Home 
Minion  Sodety;  in  tSSj  icnoved  to  Jukson),  for  negroes,  which 
had  356  students  in  1907- iqoS,  The  fity  is  a  market  for  cotton 
and  (ami  prudacls,  and  ha&  a  number  of  manufactories.  In 
183 1  the  site  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  state  government, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  the  town,  named  in  honour  of 
Andrew  Jaduon,  was  laid  out.  The  legislature  first  met  here 
in  nucrmhrf  1822.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  it  was  chartered 
ttftdljr.  Dttring  tlx  Civfl  War  Jackson  wia  ia  tbe  thenUe  of 
acdw  cu^Mjgnng.  Ob  the  14th  of  M^r  1883  JohniliBB' vho 
then  beld  tlie  thy,  was  attacked  on  botb  lidcfl  vy  Sbemiaii  and 

McPher^bn  with  two  corps  of  Grant's  nrrn>',  which,  after  a  sharp 
cnga^;t.n;c;it,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  town.  After 
the  f.i!l  of  VicliL^hurg  Johnston  conccntratwl  his  forces  at  Jackson, 
which  bad  been  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  behind  the  intrenchments.  On  the  qth  of 
July  Sherman  began  an  investment  of  the  place,  and  during 
tlie  succeeding  week  a  sharp  boadMrdneat  «aa  carried  on. 
U  tke  aigla  oi  the  i6th  Johaalaa,  takiuad»aatiie«f  a  lull 
in  tba  Wag,  withdrew  raddenly  fn»  the  city.  Shonaa's 
mqr  antercd  on  the  17th  and  rensaincd  five  days,  burning  a 
Caaaidcmbic  part  of  the  city  and  ravagii}g  the  surrounding 
country. 

'  JACKSON,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Madison  county, 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Forked  Deer  river,  about  85 
m.  N.£.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1890),  10,039;  (i90o)«  l4iSii>  of 
whom  6108  were  negroes;  (1910  ceosos),  15,719.  ^  ^  served 
fay  the  Mobile  tt  Ohio,  the  NaahvOli^  Chattaaoosa  8c  St 
Louis  aad  the  Dyaois  Ceatnl  laihrays.  The  state  ctqirenie 
court  holds  its  sessions  here  for  .the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  dty  is  the  scat  of  Union  University  (co-educational), 
chartered  in  1875  a.s  South  s estcm  Baptist  University,  and  con- 
ducted under  that  name  at  Jackson  unUl  1907,  when  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  In  1907-1908  the  univerbity  had  17  instruc- 
tors and  iSo  students.  At  Jackson,  also,  arc  St  Mary  's  .Academy 
(Roman  Catholic);  the  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute 
(Matbodiit  EpiaoqMd,  Sooth,  X843},  aad  Laae  CoUcge  (for 
toegrdcs),  nadcr  the  control  of  the  Catored  Ucthedfat  Episcapal 
Church.  J-tcksoB  b  an  inportaat  oottoa  naifcet,  aad  is  a 
shipping  point  for  the  farm  i»oducts  and  fruits  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  has  also  niunerous  m.inuf.K turcs  and  railway 
shops.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
'$2,317,715.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  electric- 
limiting  pbnt  and  the  water-works.  There  is  in  the  city  an 
'ckctro-chalybeate  weD  irith  therapeutic  properties.  Jackson 
jwia  settled  about  iSaq^  Jacocpontcdasa  town  in  t8«s,  chaitmd 
aaaclqrfa  tt$4,  and  is  1909  noeived  a  new  charter  hywUdi  the 
sale  of  iatosicating  liqoon  h  forever  prohibited.  After  General 
Grant's  advance  into  Tennessee  in  1862  Jacluon  was  fortified 
and  became  .in  irnjxri  .mt  tj.i  c  of  operations  for  the  Federal  army. 
Grant  himself  eitabii.shing  his  headquarters  here  in  October. 

JACKSOHVILLE.  a  city  and  the  county-scat  oi  DuvjI  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.£.  part  of  the  slate,  on  the  kit  bank  of 
the  St  John's  River,  14  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  Um  crow 
flies  and  about  27  m.  by  water.  Pop.  (1890),  i7,mi;  (igoe), 
18,429,  flf  wltom  16,336  wen  aegroes  aad  tt66  foiei|B-boim; 
(1910  CSBMS)  57«6m;  the  city  bring  the  largest  in  the  sUte. 
It  b  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  the  Ccorgia  Southern  &  Florida  and  the 
Florida  iuist  Coast  railways,  and  by  several  steamship  lines.' 

'  Shoals  in  the  river  and  sand  rock  at  its  mouth  long  pre%'ented  the 
"damlopaent  of  aa  extensive  water  trade,  but  in  1896  Che  United 
SMbb  Govcnuneat  made  an  appropriatioo  (supplemeated  ia  190a, 
1909  aad  19M)  for  dencaiag.  for  a  width  of  joo  fL,  the  cheai^ 
.caaoaetiaf  tha  dty  aad  the  oeeaa  to  a«  ft,  «ad  CB  tke bersTft. 


It  is  the  largest  railway  centre  in  the  state,  and  is  popularfy 
known  as  the  Gate  City  of  Florida.  In  appearance  Jacksonville 
is  very  attractive.  It  has  many  handsome  buildings,  &nd  its 
residential  streets  are  shaded  with  live-oaks,  water  oaks  aai 
bitter-orange  trees.  Jacksonville  is  the  seat  «i  two  schoob  §ot 
acgioca,  the  fkrida  Baptist  Acadeaqr  and  iMtitnte 
(iS7a;McthodfatEpbcopal).  Haay  winter  vfattms  are  BBDinHr 
stttattad  by  the  eicellent  dimate,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter  meoihs  being  about  55*  F.  Among  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity  is  the  large  Florida  ostrich  farm.  There  art 
numerous  municipal  and  other  parks.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  electric  Ijijhting  plant  and  its  water-worlis  system. 
The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  increased  from  ti,8$7,844 
in  1900  to  $4,837,381  in  1905,  or  160-4%,  and  the  vahie  of  the 
factoiy  product  rose  bom  $1,708,607  ia  1900  to  f $,340,964  b 
i905,or  i96-9%.  JacksoBvfflebtheflMetteqmtaiitfHsCffbutiig 
eeatce  Jb  Floiidat  aad  is  a  port  of  entry.  In  1909  its  foreign  im- 
ports w«re  valued  at  $513,450;  its  foreign  exports  at  $2,507,373. 

The  ^I'rc  rf  Jukvirn  illc  was  called  Cow  Ford  (a  version  of 
the  Inrian  rianic,  U  acta  I'iiatka),  from  the  excellent  ford  of  the 
St  John's  River,  over  which  went  the  King's  Road,  a  highway 
built  by  the  English  from  St  Augiistine  to  the  Georgia  line.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1816.  In  1822  a  town  was  laid  oat 
here  and  was  named  in  honour  of  (rUTtTffil  Aodfcw  Jacfcaea;  is 
1 833  Jacksonville  was  incorporatol  tMbg  the  Cfvfl  War  ths 
dty  was  thikeooGupied  by  Federal  troops.  In  1888  there  was  aa 
epidemic  of  yeltow  fever.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1901  a  fire  destroyed 
nearly  150  blocks  of  buildings,  constituting  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  business  part  of  the  city,  the  total  loss  being  more  thaa 
$15,000,000;  but  within  two  years  new  builJinfis  grcjtcr  m 
number  than  those  destroyed  were  constructed,  and  op  to 
December  1909  about  9000  btiilding  permits  had  been  grantad> 

JACKSONVILLB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Afamto 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  on  Mauvaiseterre  Creek,  ahOBt  m 
W. of  Stonai^dd.   Fbp.  (1890),  12,935;  (1900),  i5.o?8,aC  whoBi 
1497  wars  fsreigB-boni;  (1910  census),  15,326.  tt  b  aemed 
by  the  Chicago,  Buriington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis  and  the  Wabash  railways.  It 
is  the  scat  of  several  educational  and  l)hiL^nlhropic  institutions. 
Illinois  College  (rrcsbyterian),  founded  in  1819  through  the 
etiort  s  of  the  Rev.  John  Millot  Ellis  (1793-1855),  a  missionary  of 
the  American  iiome  Missionary  Society  and  of  the  so-called 
Yale  Band  (seven  Yale  graduates  devoted  to  higher  education 
in  the  hiiddic  West),  b  one  of  the  oldest  Golk(cs  ia  the  Ceanal 
Sutes  of  the  United  States.  The  JacksoBvilleFcBnkAcadcnqr 
(t9|0)  and  the  Illinois  Conaervatoiy  of  Mndc  (1871)  were  ab- 
sorbed Ita  1903  by  Illinois  College,  which  then  became  co-educa- 
tional.    The  college  rmlirac  c-s,  besides  the  collegiate  departmcEl. 
Whipple  .'\cadcmy  (a  preparatory  department),  the  Illiccjts 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  School  of  .\rt.  and  in  1908-1009  had 
21  instructors  and  173  studenu.    The  Rev.  Edward  Bccchcr 
was  the  first  president  of  the  college  (from  1830  to  1844),  aad 
among  its  prominent  graduates  have  been  Richard  Yates»  jaa-. 
the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecber,  Newton  Batcflua  (t8sa-ia97), 
supcrintendentef  publietaitiuctboof  Illinois  from  1865  to  1875 
and  president  of  Knoi  College  in  1875-1893,  Bishop  Theodore 
N.  Morrison  (b.  i?  -o),  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishcp  of  Iowa  aitcr 
1898,  and  William  J.  Bryan.    Tlic  Illinois  Woman's  Coiirgr 
(Methodist  Ep:scop.al;  chartered  in  1847  as  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence Female  Academy)  received  its  present  name  in  1899.  The 
Sute  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (opened  in  1851),  the  Stato 
School  for  the  deaf  (established  in  1839,  opened  in  1845,  aad  tha 
first  chariubic  institution  of  the  state)  and  the  State  Scbool  for 
the  Blind  (1849)  *n  ibo  la  JacksoandUe.  Moi|U  Labe  aad 
DuBcaa  faA  are  pleasure  resorts.  The  total  valoe  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,981,582,  an  increase  of  17-7% 
since  1900.   Jacksonville  was  laid  out  in  18*5  as  the  county-seal 
of  Morgan  county,  was  named  pruLalily  in  hono.jr  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840,  chartered  as  a 

(oMsa  low  water),  and  by  1909  the  work  had  been  conpleiad: 
ligtijerd^jd|gat  toja^^  Aeaaiiialib  ThsBari  a^ 
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dty  in  i86fi  aad  re<hartered  in  18S7.  The  majority  of  the 
early  seltkn  cune  ftom  the  MHitheni  «od  border  states,  prind- 
pally  fron  Uissouri  and  Kentucky;  hat  subsequently  there  was 
a  Urge  imciiigration  of  New  England  and  Eastern  people,  and 
these  elements  were  slron<;er  in  the  population  of  jacksoaville 
than  in  any  Other  ci(y  of  vxithrrn  lUinoil.  Iledty  ms  a 
station  of  the  "  Underground  Railroad." 

JACOB  (Hebrew  yi'i<iib,  derived,  according  to  Ccn.  xxv.  26, 
xavii.  36,  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  s/cuc  the  heel  "  or  "  sup- 
plant "),  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebckah  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and 
the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  Jacob  and  his  iwia 
bnthcr  Eiau  ate  the  eponyms  of  the  Isnuutce  aad  Edomitca. 
It  was  said  of  them  that  they  ivould  be  two  nations,  and  that  the 
elder  would  serve  the  younger.  Esau  was  born  first,  but  lost 
his  superiority  by  rclinquiihing  his  Uirthrighi.  and  Jacob  by  an 
act  oi  deceit  gained  the  p-itcriul  blessing  intended  for  Elsau 
(Gen.  xsvii.,  J  and  E).'  1  he  fxipular  view  regarding  Israel  and 
Edom  is  expressed  when  the  story  makes  Jacob  a  tent-dweller, 
and  Esau  a  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field.  But  whilst  Esau  married 
anoog  the  Canaaoite  "  daiighien  of  the  land  "  (P  in  wvi  34; 
wriii.8  scq.),  Jacob  waa  Mat.or  (according  to  a  variant  tradition) 
fled  from  Becr-sheba,  to  take  a  wife  from  among  his  Syrian 
Unsfolk  at  Haran.  On  the  way  he  received  a  revelation  at 
Bethel  (  '  hd'-ise  of  Cod  ")  promising  lo  hirn  and  to  his  descen- 
dants the  whole  ixicnt  of  the  land.  The  Ijc.Tutiful  story  of 
Jacob's  fo:!  ii:irN  at  Haran  is  among  the  best  examplts  of  Hi  t  rcw 
narrative:  how  he  served  sivcn  years  lor  Kachcl,  "  and  thry 
seemed  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to  her,"  and  was  tricked 
by  ceociviBg  the  cMer  sister  Leah,  and  how  he  served  yet  another 
seven  yens^  and  atlaal^MiD  his  love.  TheiMtriafdilsiiKrcnsfaig 
wealth  caused  him  to  incar  the  jealousy  6f  his  father-in-law, 
Laban,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  in  secret  with  his  family.  They 
were  overtaken  at  Gilcad,'  whos*  name  'inttrprcicd  '"  heap  of 
witness")  is  explained  by  the  covrn.in!  inlo  which  Jacoh  and 
Laban  entered  (xxxi  17  s'lq  )  I';is-inc  M  ihan.um  (  "  <  amps  "), 
where  he  saw  the  camps  of  Cod,  Jacob  sciit  to  Ksau  with  friendly 
overtures.  At  tbc  Jabboh  he  wrestled  with  a  divine  being  and 
prevailed  (cf.  Hoa.  zii.  3  pvi),  hence  be  called  the  place  Pcniel 
or  Penuel  ("  the  Isce  of'  God  ")',  aad  received  the  near  name 
Israel.  Me  then  efiectcd  an  unexpected  iccondliatioa  with 
Esau,  parsed  to  Succoth,  where  he  built  "  bo«»lhs  **  for  his  cattle 
(hence  i;^  nami),  and  rrichcd  Shtchcm.  Here  he  purchased 
ground  from  the  clan  Ham-ir  ^;f.  Judg  ix,  j8),  and  erected  an 
alrar  to  "  Go<l  (El )  the  (io.i  ui  Israel."  I  his  \v.^^,  itic  scene  ol  the 
r'pc  of  Dinah  and  of  the  at  tad  of  .Simeon  .ind  Levi  which  led 
to  their  ruin  (xxxiv.;  see  Das,  Levitls.  Simeon).  Thence 
Jacob  went  down  south  to  Bethel,  wbeie  be  received  a  divine 
levdatiOB  (P).  ahnflar  to  Aat  NeiiBded  by  the  earlier  narrator 
(J),  and  was  called  Israel  (nxv.  9-13.  15).  HcK  Deborah, 
RebeXah's  nurse,  died,  on  the  way  to  Ephratb.  Radid  died  in 
giving  birth  to  Ccnjamin  {(jr  ),  and  further  south  Reuben  was 
guilty  ol  a  grave  ofTence  (cf.  xlix  4).  According  to  I*,  Jacob 
came  to  Hebron,  .i:,d  il  was  at  this  juncture  thai  J.itoti  ;;nd  Esau 
separated  (a  second  time)  and  the  latter  removed  tu  Mount  Scir 
(xxxvL  6  sqq.;  cf.  the  parallel  in  siii.  s  s<)<l  )•  Compelled  by 
circumtaaocs.  described  with  much  fuUnesa  and  vividness, 
^uob  oltbMtely  migrated  to  Egypt,  receiving  on  the  way  the 
pfomise  that  God  would  make  of  him  a  great  aaUao*  which 
should  come  again  out  of  Eg>'pt  (see  Joseph).  After  an  bltcr- 
vie.v  v  ilh  the  rh,^raoh  (rccorticii  ciily  by  I",  xlvii.  5-11),  hc 
dvicll  "ilh  hiS  sons  in  the  land  of  Goshca.  aiid  as  his  death  drew 
near  pionouiued  a  formal  bei;cdii.lion  upon  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  (M.tnassch  and  Ephraim),  intentionally  exalting  the 
younger.  Then  he  summoned  all  the  "  sons  "  to  gather  round 
his  bed,  and  told  tbem  "  what  shall  befall  in  the  latter  days" 
Odbk).  He  died  at  the  age  of  147  («o  P)«  peraiittioo  waa 
given  to  carry  his  body  to  Canaan  to  be  buried. 

•  For  the  symbol*  J.  E.  P.  a«  reeards  the  sources  of  the  book  of 
Geocms,MeGaNa$ts;  Bible  Old  TeU  Cuiienm. 

'  Sinrc  it  i«  aomc  soo  m  (ruin  H.iran  to  C<klcad  it  is  probable  that 
I   Laban  *  home,  only  seven  d.iys"  journey  iji-t.inl,  ws*  neater  Cifead 
than  the  currcot  icadilioo  allows  (ijcn.  xxai.  33  aqq*}* 
3tV3 


These  naualivuaie  fnO  of  arach  valuable  evidence  regarding 
■MniagB  eualMM,  pastoral  life  and  duties,  popular  beUafs  and 
tiaditieaa,  and  are  evidently  typical  of  what  waa  cwnntly  re- 
tailed. Their  historical  value  has  been  variously  e<,tirr..ited. 
The  nanu  existed  long  before  the  traditional  date  of  Jacob,  .and 
the  Egyptian  phonetic  equivalent  of  Jacob  cl  (<:f.Israel,  Ishma  <-l) 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  district  oi  central  Talc^tine  (or 
possibly  east  of  Jordon)  about  1 500  B.C  But  the  stories  in 
their  present  form  are  very  much  later.  The  dose  relation 
between  Jacob  and  Arsmseans  confirms  the  view  that  some 
of  the  uibea  of  Isiad  vera  puil^  of  Amnaeaa  oiigin}  hia 
cttttanee  bite  Mestine  from  beyond  the  Joidni  it  pmlld  to 
Joshua's  invasion  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites;  and  his  previous 
journey  from  the  south  finds  independent  s«9>port  in  traditions 
of  another  distinct  movement  from  this  quarter.  Consequently, 
it  would  appear  that  these  extremely  elevated  and  richly  deve- 
loped narratives  of  Jacob-Israel  cmlKMly,  among  a  number  ol 
other  features,  a  recollection  of  two  distinct  traditions  of  migra- 
tion which  became  fused  aoMng  the  iMa^tes.  See  further 
CcMBsiSi  jEwa.  (S.  A.  C) 

JACOB,  JORH  (iSii-t8 38).  Indian  soldier  and  administrator, 
was  bom  on  the  tith  of  January  181  >,  educated  at  Addiscombe, 
and  entered  the  Bombay  artillery  in  182S.  He  served  in  the 
first  .Afghan  War  under  Sir  John  Ki-anc,  and  afterwards  led  his 
rer;i:mn!  with  di-.tinrtion  at  the  battles  of  Mteanec, Shahdadpur, 
.III  I  l'ii:aikul;  but  it  li  as  cummandanl  of  the  Sind  Horse  and 
political  superintendent  of  Upper  Sind  that  bewas chiefly  famous. 
He  was  the  pacificator  of  the  Sind  frontier,  ledudng  die  tribes 
to  quietude  as  much  by  his  commsndlng  petaoaality  aa  by  hia 
uhiquitoua  myitary  nwaiMca.  In  iSsjM  iaictald  the  ladiaa 
Mutiny,  saying: "  There  is  more  danger  to  our  Indian  empire  tMni 
the  state  of  the  Bengal  army,  from  the  feeling  which  there  eaists 
between  the  native  and  the  European,  and  thence  «prea'l.>, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined.  Let  Rovcrnment  look  to  this;  it  is  a 
serious  and  most  imf>ortant  truth  ";  but  hc  was  only  rebuked  by 
Lord  DaJhousie  for  his  pains.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  James  Outran,  and  resembled  thca  in  hia  out- 
spoken criticisms  and  independence  of  authoriQr.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  4A  of  bnto  fever,  bioit^  on  bgrcnndve  heat 
and  overwoilc.  TTie  town  of  Jacobabad.  wUeh  baa  the  icputs* 
lion  of  bring  the  hottea  place  in  InJi.i.  is  named  aftflt  hlBk 

Sec  A  1.  Shand,  Crnrral  John  Jacob  (1(J<k})- 

JACOB  BEN  ASHER  (t  280-1  vto),  codifier  of  Jewish  law,  was 
born  in  Germany  and  died  in  Toledo.  A  son  of  A'lhcr  ben 
YcbicI  (9  »  ),  Jacob  helped  to  rc-iiuroducc  the  older  cl.ihorale 
method  of  legal  casuistry  which  had  l>een  overthrown  by 
Maimonides  (f.s  ).  The  Asheri  family  suffered  great  privations 
but  remained  faithful  m  their  devotion  to  the  Talmud.  Jacob 
ben  Asher  is  known  aa  the  Ba'alha-turim  Uiterally  "  Masur  of 
the  ]towa*0  from  his  chief  work,  the  (bur  7'«'*">  or  Rows  (tlie 
title  is  derived  frrn  the  four  Turim  or  rows  of  jewels  in  the 
High  I'nest's  brca>tpl.iteV  In  this  work  J.iiob  ben  Afher 
codified  Rabbinic  law  on  e'.hiis  and  ritual,  aud  it  tcnuiiKd  a 
standard  work  of  reference  until  it  wa.s  cditetl  with  a  commentary 
by  Joseph  Qaro,  who  afterwards  simplified  the  code  into  the 
more  popular  Skuikan  Artuk.  Jacob  also  wrote  two  commcn- 
taiici  00  the  Ptatateucb. 

SoeCineta.Wrt)ryi/ll*/mi(Eag.tians.).«gilv.cb.  !n.:Weiw, 
Off  dsr iw-d«M*fav,  V.  TtS-taj.  (I.  A.) 

JACOB  OF  EDESSA,  who  ranks  with  Barhcbraeus  as  the  moat 
distinguished  for  schotership  among  Syriac  writers,*  was  bom  at 
*CB*dCb]iS  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  probably  about  X.D.  64a 

Firom  the  trustworthy  account  of  his  life  by  Barhcbraeus  (CkrMi. 
EetUi.  i.  jSq)  we  learn  that  hc  studied  first  at  the  famous  mon- 
astcr>-  of  Kcn-neshri  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphr.it«-s.  opposite 
Jcrabis)  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  which  lud  of  course  been 

*"  In  the  literature  of  his  country  Jacob  holds  much  the  ume 
place  Jerome  anMM«  the  iMta  iotbcn  "  (Wright.  Skmi  l!>ii  •</ 
Sr-  LM.  p.  lij).  2a 
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far  some  time  in  the  hmnds  of  the  Moslenu.*  On  his  return  he 
VM  ■ppointcd  bishop  of  Edesu  by  his  (Hcnd  Athuasiuf  II.  (of 
Balad),  ptobtbly  in  684.*  but  held  this  oAce  only  for  three  or 
fow  ytun,  w  the  cleqy  whhstood  hi*  ttria  caforceiMBt  of  the 
Chttrcfa  caMM  and  be  mn  Mt  wpportcd  ^  Julian,  the  Mooettor 
cl  Athanasius  in  the  patriarchaie.  Accordingly,  having  in 
mngcr  publicly  burnt  a  copy  of  the  canons  in  front  of  Julian's 
residence,  Jacob  retired  to  the  monaitery  of  Kaistim  near 
Samosiia,  and  from  there  to  the  monastery  of  EuscbbOni,* 
where  for  eleven  yean  be  tau^  the  Psalms  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Greek.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period 
be  again  encountered  oppoiitioil,  tUa  tine  fnm  Mldca  "  who 
bated  the  Cteeka,"  and  to  pioitaded  to  the  fraat  caoveot  of 
Tefl  *Addi  or  Trieda  (?  modem  'Tdlldl.  N  W.  ol  Aleppo),  where 
he  spent  nine  years  in  revising  and  emending  the  PetiUtta  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  hy  the  help  of  the  variotH  Grceic  veriioas. 
Ill'  was  finally  rcca!l>  d  to  the  bishopric  ol  Edow  in  708,  bUt 
died  four  months  later,  on  the  5lh  of  June. 

'  In  doctrine  Jacob  n-as  undoubtedly  Monophysite.*  Of  the  very 
laqtc  number  Of  hia  works,  which  aic  nostly  in  prose,  not  nuny  have 
as  yet  been  published,  but  moeh  informatKMi  may  be  gathered  from 
AMemani's  Bibltelhtta  Ontnlalis  and  Wright's  Cat^t"*  "!  Syriac 
MSS.  in  Ike  Bnlnh  Afuteum.  (l)  Of  the  Syriac  OW  Tci.Mnnni 
Jacob  produced  »h  it  Wright  ralla  "  a  curious  ccJcctic  or  ii.i!s  hwork 
tCM,"  of  »lii<h  five  vulumcs  ".urvlvc  in  KuroiK'  (WiiL'ht  ■>  Ci:u!"j^ue 
3H!  It  w.i^  "  the  1  i*t  .iir<  min  It  1  r>"v  i'nm  of  ihc  ()!d  Testament  in 
the  Mniii.pdvMlo  C  hurt  h  "  J.\i  uli  wat  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Syruc  Massorah  anions  the  Munopbyutcs,  which  produced  such 
MSS.  as  the  one  (Vat.  dui.)  described  by  Wiseman  in  Ilorat  tyruutu, 
part  iii.  (z)  Jacob  was  the  author  both  of  commentaries  and  of 
scholia  on  the  sacred  books ;  of  these  specimensare  Riven  by  Asscmani 
and  Wright.  They  were  largely  quoted  by  later  commentator*,  who 
o(len  refer  to  Jacob  m  "  the  interpreter  o(  the  Scripturcii."  With 
the  commcntario  m.iv  l>c  m<  r.iiuned  his  Hfiahemrron.  or  tre.uiic 
on  the  siK  Uj)*  <i(  creation,  MSS.  of  which  exist  at  Leiden  and  at 
I  .  .ti%.  It  was  his  latent  work,  and  being  left  incomplete  was 
hnishcd  by  hit  friend  George  the  bishop  of  the  Arabs.  Among 
apocrypha,  the  Hitltn  Ikt  RmkahiM  composed  by  Zosimus  was 
translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  by  Jacob  (Wright's  Calah^ue 
1138,  and  Nau  in  Revue  simitique  vi.  j6t,  vii.  54,  |t6).  (j)  Mention 
has  been  made  above  of  Jacob's  /e.iT  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical 
canons.  In  his  letter  to  the  prie»l  Addai  we  pos«ess  a  collection  of 
canons  from  his  pen,  given  in  (he  furm  of  answers  to  Addai's  ques- 
tions. These  were  edited  by  Laearde  in  Reliquiae  juris  eict 
syriace,  pp.  117  s<iq_.  and  Lamy  in  Diaerl.  pp.  98  »qq.  Additional 
canons  were  given  in  Wright's  Notutae  synacae.  The  whole  have 
beea  tnnslat«l  and  expaundcd  by  Kayaer,  XNe  CSsMeori  Jatobs  ion 
Eima  (Leipzig.  1866}.  (4)  Jacob  made  many  contributions  to 
Syriac  liturgy,  both  original  and  translated  (Wricht.  Skori  Hni. 
p.l45teq.).  (OTophiloeophkalliteraturehischiefonginal  contribu- 
tion W.15  his  Enckindien,  a  tract  on  phil<-™>iihi(  al  terms  (WriKhl's 
Ci/:.'  rif  The  trandations  of  works  of  .•\ri<.totlc_uhich  nave 

lieen  attributed  to  him  are  probably  by  other  hands  (WVight,  Short 
Hist.  p.  149:  Duval,  LtUcrature  sytiaqur,  pp.  asS.  »5«^  The  treatise 
De  causa  omnium  lautarum,  which  was  the  work  of  a  bishopof  Edessa, 
was  formerly  attributed  to  Jacob;  but  the  publication  of  the  whole 
by  Kayser  *  has  made  it  clear  that  the  trcatue  is  of  much  later  date. 

(6)  An  important  historical  work  by  Jacob — a  Chranirlr  in  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Kusebiut — has  unfortunately  rn-nshed  all  except  a  few 
leaves.    Of  these  a  full  account  is  Riven  in  Wright's  Cat^lufiue  nrf>J. 

(7)  Jacob's  fame  among  his  countrymen  reif>  most  u(  .ill  on  hii 
labours  at  a  gramnMrian.  In  his  letter  to  George,  bishop  of  Sirijgh. 
on  Syriac  orthography  (published  by  Phillips  in  London  1869.  and 
by  .Martin  in  Paris  the  same  year)  he  acts  forth  the  importance 

grammar' 


af  fidelitjr  by  scribes  in  the  copvinf  of  odautiac  of  apcttiag^  In  his 
grammar*  (of  which  ooly  some  Tragments  remaia),  while  expntsing 


'  Merx  infers  that  the  fact  of  Jacob's  going  to  Alcxandru  as  a 
student  telU  against  the  view  that  the  Arabs  burned  the  great  ht>rary 
{Hist,  arlis  grurnm.  apud  Syroi.  p.  JJ).  On  this  question  cf.  KrchI 
in  Atit  dti  ir.  con^r.  interna:.  d([li  OntnUiluti  (Florence,  1880). 

pp.  4M  »qq. 

'  Picudo-Dionyaiui  of  TcU-Mahre  says  677:  but  Aihaiusius  was 
patriarch  only  Ma^Mj. 

■Aceofdin|g  toMera  (ep.  cil.  p.  43)  this  may  be  the  celebrated 
oouvent  of  Lusebius  near  Apamea. 

'Aiaemani  tried  hard  to  peo\-e  him  orthodox  (B  O.  i.  470  tqq.) 
but  changed  his  opinion  on  readini;  hi^  tHov'r  M'hv  t>v  H  irhr  lir.u-us 
(ib.ii.337),    Sccespccially  Lamv,  T'l  . :.-','.  ;<-  v,r,  ':i'ri /I  jV  ;ip  ^I  'f.  -'jq. 

*  Text  at  Leipsig  1S89  (Paj  Buth  dtr  Erkennlnut  dtt  Wahrkeil  oder 
iff  VrUKkttOtr  Vnacken) :  ttmnslatioa  (poathumouily)  at  Stramburg 

aurviving  fragments  were  published  by  Wright 
aad  by  Mcrx.  cf.  tU.  p.  73  tqq.  of  Syriac  teat. 


hit  sense  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  Sytiac  labom  < 
Its  alphabet  containing  only  consonants,  he  declined  to  iistrediiee 
a  general  system  of  vowel-signs,  lest  the  change  should  contnbvtc 
to  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  older  books  wnttcn  without  vowels. 
At  the  same  time  he  invented,  by  adaptation  of  the  Greek  voweti. 
such  a  system  of  signs  as  might  serve  for  purposes  of  grammatical 
exposition,  and  elaborated  the  rules  by  which  certain  consonants 
serve  to  indicate  vowels.  He  alvo  s\  stem.iti/rti  ami  «-\i<  n  UtJ  . 
the  use  of  diacritical  p<.>ints.  It  is  still  a  moot  question  how  Ur 
Jacob  It  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  five  vowd-signs  deriv«d 
from  Greek  which  soon  after  came  into  use  among  the  Jacobiits.* 
In  any  caae  Iw  made  ibe  most  important  contribution  to  Synae 
grammar  down  to  the  time  tif  Barhebraeus.  (8)  As  a  translator 
Jacob's  greatest  achievement  was  his  Syriac  version  of  the  HomiSne 
calketirales  ol  Severus,  the  monophysite  patriarch  of  .^nn-sk 
(512-518.535-5^6).  This  important  collection  is  now  in  part  kni.»a 
to  us  Dy  kTw.  Drooks's  edition  arnl  iransUtiun  of  the  6th  tx-ck  J 
selected  epistles  of  Srvcrus,  accordifig  to  another  Syriac  version  maOc 
by  Athanasius  of  Nisibis  in  669.   (9)  A  large  number  of  letters  hr 

{acob  to  various  correspoiuknts  have  been  found  in  various  MSS 
leaidcs  those  on  the  canon  law  to  Addai,  and  on  nammar  to  Ccorgt 
of  Strflgh  referred  to  abo-ze,  there  are  otheia  deuioK  with  dooiini, 
Uturgy,  Ac.    A  few  are  m  verse. 

Jacob  impresses  the  modern  reader  mainly  as  an  educator  of  his 
countrymen,  and  narticul.uly  c.f  the  clergy.  His  writinjjs  lack  the 
fervid  rhetoric  and  gut  r(ul  Ic  of  such  .un  Imri  .is  ls.>jc  of  .^rtnich. 
Jacob  of  Siru^h  and  f'hiloxenut  of  Mabb^.  But  judged  b>  the 
standard  of  his  time  he  showa  the  qualitica  of  •  truly  scicnti&c 
theologian  and  xholar.  (N.  M.) 


JACW  or  JOTERMMK  (r.  1381-1465).       ani  ilieeleciia. 

Benedict  Stotzenhagcn.  known  in  religion  a*  Jacob,  waa  bora  tt 

jUtcrbogk  in  Brandenburg  of  poor  peasant  stock.  He  becaiEf 
a  Cistercian  at  the  monastery  of  Paradu  in  I'ol.ind.  and  \>. as  sent 
by  the  abl>ot  to  the  university  of  Ctjto«.  wlierc  he  bccarrc 
master  in  plul'iv  phy  and  iloctor  of  theoloRy.  He  returned  10 
his  monastery,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  In  1441,  however,  ais- 
contcnted  with  the  absence  of  strict  discipline  in  his  community, 
be  obtained  the  leave  of  the  papal  Icfate  at  the  council  of  Basel 
to  transfer  bimadt  to  the  CanbtniaM,  entering  the  mooasiaT 
of  SaWatocbeit  actr  Erfuit,  of  whkh  he  became  prior.  He 
lectttred  on  thedogy  at  the  univeisity  of  Erfurt,  of  wUcb  be  w» 
rector  in  1455.  He  died  on  the  joih  of  April  1465. 

Jacob's  main  preorrupaiion  was  the  reform  of  monastic  life,  ike 
prave  disorilers  of  whu  h  he  de[)lof<-<l,  and  to  this  end  he  »Totc  his 
Pctiticnes  rr/jcinioriini  fjrj  r(fi<rnu:tione  sui  Status.  Another  »..>rk. 
/V  nfg'menUii  praeidtvr am .  directed  against  the  neglect  o!  trM->r 
duties  by  the  higher  clergy,  and  he  addr^cd  a  petition  for  the  re- 
form of  the  church  {Adv>santeia»m  prtttfwmattmueuUsia*)  toPspt 
Nichobs  V  This  having  no  effect,  he  issued  the  most  outspoken 
his  works,  De  seffiem  eulniae  sl<Utbu%,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  wodl 
of  the  re(ormin»:  councils  of  his  time.  aivd.  without  touchiog  ihc 
question  of  doctrine,  championed  a  drastic  reform  of  life  and  pract'ict 
o(  the  church  6n  the  lines  laid  down  at  Constance  .iiul  B.i-m  I 

His  prtrripil  works  jrr  collected  in  Wakb.  Aiontmenla  med  *et. 
Land  11   i;^:.      ', and  LngclhfrtKhipfai. KanuMliiaaacaaBda. 

(Frciburg-un-Ureisgau,  1780^. 

JACOB  or  tiRttOir.  one  of  tfie  bett  9yihc  autbors,  turned  by 

one  of  his  bioRra;  hers  "  l!ie  fluN  .  f  if-c  I?  jly  Sf  iri!  jnd  the  hjrp 
of  (he  bclies-inf;  ihurih,"  w.ij  horn  1:1  451  at  Kurl.im.  a  v  illagf 
on  the  l"uphr.i;es  to  the  ucil  of  ILirrir.,  and  was  probably  edu- 
cated at  Edessa.  At  an  early  age  he  attracted  the  atte.-ition  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  piety  and  his  literary  gifts,  and  entered  00 
the  composition  of  the  long  scries  of  metrical  homilies  on  religiont 
themes  which  formed  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Having  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  he  became  periodeutea  or  cptea|Ml 
visitor  of  I;faur3,  in  SfrOgh.  not  far  from  hb  birthplace.  His 
tenure  of  this  ofT.cc  cxic  ndcd  over  a  time  of  great  trouble  to  '^r 
Christian  popuiailon  of  Mesopotamia,  due  to  the  f;crcc  w.r 
carried  on  by  Kavadh  II.  of  Persia  within  the  Roman  borders. 
When  on  the  loth  of  January  503  Amid  was  captured  by  the 
Persians  after  a  three  months'  siege  and  all  its  citizeiu  put  to  the 
swwd  or  cairied  captive,  a  panic  Kited  ibc  whole  district,  aad 
the  Chrittiaa  Inhabitaata  «i  many  aeigbboitriBg  dliea  {ilMMd 

'  .An  .iflfirm.itlve  answer  is  given  by  Wiseman  {Hctur  pp.  181-I) 
and  Wright  iCoUstotuf  lit-W;  Fragm.  of  the  Sy't4it  Crjmmar  ef  Jactk 
ef  A./f  1  ;,  preface.  i/i<i'f p  I5lsecj).  But  M.irtin  (in  y»»r  .4s. 
May-June  1869.  pp.  456 tqq.),  Ouval  {Orammaire  iyriaque.p.  71) aad 
Mefx  (op.  est.  p.  50>areof  theoppoeite opinion.  The  date 01 thciaii» 
ductioa  of  the  seven  NeMotiaa  vowel-signs  is  abo  uncertain. 
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to  leave  their  hornet  and  flee  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
They  wen-  rccalKd  to  a  more  courageous  frame  of  mind  by  the 
letters  of  Jacob  ■    In  siQi  at  the  age  of  t8,  Jacob  was  made 
bbbop  of  Ba(nan,  another  town  In  tkc  dbtikt  of  Sif^^  but 
miy  lived  till  November  521. 

From  the  various  extant  account*  of  Jacob's  Hfe  and  from  (h* 
BBmbw  of  his  known  works,  we  gather  that  his  literary  aetivtly 
VM unceasing.  AcLurtlintj  to  Barhcbrai-us  iCIncn.  Etilfs.  i.  igi)  he 
employed  70  amanucnfc>  and  wrote  in  all  7t>o  mclrn.il  homilies, 
besides  expositions,  letters  and  hymns  of  diffcnnt  sorts.  Ol  his 
merits  as  a  writer  and  poet  »c  arc  now  well  able  to  judge  from 
P.  Bedian's  excellent  edition  of  stlectrd  metrical  homilies,  of  which 
foarvoiiuncabavealrcady  appeared  (I'jris  i<x>5- 1908), containing  146 
pieMli*  Thty  Vt  written  ihrouchout  in  dodecasyllabicimtfle,  and 
ihoat  piAKihcd  deal  mainly  with  biblical  themes,  thoagb  llicre  are 
alio  poems  on  such  subjects  as  the  deaths  of  Christian  martyrs,  the 
(al)  CM  the  idols,  the  council  of  Nicaca,  &c.'  Of  Jacob's  prose  works, 
which  are  not  nearly  so  numerous,  the  most  intm -^Iln^  are  hik  letters, 
which  throw  tight  upon  some  of  the  event*;  nf  ume  and  reveal 
hi*  attachment  to  the  Monophysitc  doctrine  which  was  then  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  the  Syrian  churches,  aitd  particularly  at 
Ednaa,  over  the  opposite  teaching  of  Nesioriu*.*  (N.  M.) 

'  JACOBA.  or  Jacqueline  (1401-1436),  countess  of  Holland, 
the  onty  daugkur  and  hanm  of  WiUiajBi  duke  ol  Savaria 
•BdoooMof  HoUaadtZaafaadaiidlfajMiit.  Sho  was  nuurried 
as  a  child  to  John,  dtike  <rf  Touraiiie,  accond  Ma  of  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France,  who  on  the  death  of  Ma  elder  brother  Louis 
became  dauphin.  John  of  Tourainc  died  in  April  1417,  and  two 
months  aficrwariis  Jjiol)a  lost  her  father.  Acknowledged  as 
sovereign  in  Holl.ind  and  Zeeland,  Jacobs  was  opposed  by  her 
uncle  John  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Lifgc.  She  had  the  supfwrt  of 
the  Hook  faction  in  Holland.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  married 
ia  i4t8  by  her  uncle,  John  the  f  caiieatk  duke  of  Butsundy*  to 
her  oousin  John  IV^  duke  of  Brabaal.  By  the  medbtfon  of 
John  the  Fearless,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  in  14 19 
between  Jacoba  and  John  of  Bavaria;  but  it  was  merely  a  truce, 
ar.d  the  contest  between  uncle  and  niece  ^txin  began  again  and 
continued  with  varying  success.  In  1420  Jacob.i  lied  to  England, 
and  there,  declaring  that  her  marriage  with  John  of  Brabant  was 
iOegal,  she  contracted  a  marriage  «>th  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1422.  Two  yeai»  Itter  Jacoba,  with  Humphrey, 
tevMkd  HoUaad.  when  abo  «M  aow  oppoaed  by  bar  tataur 
baslMiiMl,  John  of  Brabant,  John  of  Bavaria  havfag  died  of 

pcji^nn.  In  1 1:5  Humphrey  deserted  his  wife,  who  foUDd  hciaelf 
(jLihged  to  seek  refuge  with  her  touiin,  I'liilip  V  ,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  whom  she  had  to  submit,  and  she  w.is  impris^jned  in 
the  castle  of  Ghent.  John  of  Brabant  now  mortgaged  tl.e  two 
counties  of  Hollaml  and  Zeeknd  to  Philip,  who  assumed  iheir 
protectorate.  Jacobs,  however,  escaped  from  prison  in  dis- 
goisc.  and  for  three  years  struggled  gaUantly  lo  Biahitain  herself 
In  Hdland  against  the  united  efforts  of  Philip  of  Burgundy  and 
John  of  Brabant,  and  met  at  first  with  success.  The  death  of  the 
weak  John  of  Brab.mt  (A[>ril  14:7)  freed  the  counle&s  from  her 
cjuondam  hu?.b3nd;  but  nevertheless  the  pope  pronounced 
Jacuba'--,  ni  irnaLic  with  Humphrey  illegal,  and  riiilip,  putting 
out  his  full  strength,  broke  down  all  opp<^lion.  By  a  treaty, 
■Kteinjuly  1428,  Jacoba  willalt  nominally  countess,  but  I'hilip 
«M  to  administar  the  favenuncBt  of  UoUand,  Zealand  and 
Haf  naut,  and  was  dechred  befr  in  case  Jacoba  should  iHe  without 
children.  Two  years  later  Philip  mortgaged  Holland  and  Zeeland 
to  the  Borselen  family,  of  which  I'rancis,  lord  of  Borsclen,  was  the 
head.  Jacoba  now  made  her  l.isl  effort.  In  1  j^:  she  sjtretly 
married  Francis  of  Borselen,  and  endeavoured  to  iument  a  rising 
in  Holland  against  the  Burgundian  rule.  Phiiipinvadcd  the  coun- 
try, however,  and  threw  Borselen  into  prison.  Only  on  condition 
thai  Jacoba  abdicated  her  three  coootshipa  in  his  favour  would 
he  allow  her  liberty  and  recognize  her  marriage  with  Borselen. 

*  See  the  contemporary  Cktonule  called  that  of  Joshua  the  Styliie. 
chop-  5«- 

*  Auemani  (BiU.  Orient,  i.  ioya^t)  enumerates  2ji  which  he  had 
atcn  in  MSS, 

■Some  other  hislerical  poem*  M.  Bedjan  has  not  teen  fit  to 
ptifclish.  on  aCGOURt  of  their  unreliable  and  legendary  rharacier 
(vol.  i  p^  b.  of  preface). 

<  A  fun  list  of  the  older  edition*  of  works  by  Jacob  is  given  by 
^Mnght  in  Sh&ft  ffMUry  ^  Sjffitt  Lxtmhtn^  pp»  t/B^jim 
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She  submitted  in  April  J43J,  retained  her  title  of  duchess  in 
Ba\3ria.  and  lived  on  her  husband's  estates  in  retirement.  Sho 
died  on  the  9th  of  October  1436,  leaving  no  children. 

BiaiiocRArHV. — F.  von  LiJher  Jakobaa  rem  Ba\(rn  und  ihrt  Ztit 
(l  vols..  Nordlingen.  i862-iJWk)*  ,  W.  1.  F.  Nuyen»,,/(i«>b(i  ran  Bftertn 
fH  dt  tmtt  hflji  dtr  X  V  truvs  (Haarlem,  |S7J){  A«  VOO  CK'cr'-traten. 
Jtuoba  mm  Bemt»  (Axaatcrdam,  I790>.  (C.  E.)  ; 

HMMMUK  a  town  of  Bttthdi  IwAa,  tie  aAadnfttratfvc 

headquarters  of  the  Upper  Sinr)  frontier  district  in  Bombay; 
with  a  station  on  the  Quetta  branch  ol  the  North-Western  rail- 
way, 37  m.  from  the  junction  at  Ruk,  on  the  main  line  Pop. 
(1901),  10,787.  It  is  famous  as  having  consistently  the  highest 
temperature  in  India.  During  the  month  of  June  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  between  lao*  and  117*  F.  The  town  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  tho  vUaia  of  Kbangarh  fa  1847  by  Ceoctal 
John  Jacob.  Ibr  nmay  yean  caaunandant  of  the  Sod  Horse, 
who  died  here  fn  i8sS.  It  hu  cantonmenti  for  a  cavalry  rrgi. 
mcnt,  with  accommodation  for  r.invins  from  Crntr.il  .X-i.i  It 
is  watered  by  two  canals.  An  annual  lior-.e  show  1,  held  in 
January 

JACOBEAN  STYLE,  the  name  given  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  early  Renaissance  architecture  in  England,  following  the 
Elizabethan  style.  Although  the  term  is  generally  employed 
of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  17th  centuijr,  tta  pocnUar  decadent  detail  wOl  be  found 
nearly  twenty  yean  carUer  at  WoHaton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examples  riist  up  lo  i6(>o,  not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  the  purer  It.dian  st>lc  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  fuo  at  Whileh.ill  Already  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  reproductions  of  the  classic  orders  had  found 
their  way  into  English  architecture,  based  frequently  upon  John 
Shuto'a  The  Puti  ami  CkitJCrmaidt  of  AKkUeamrt,  publisbcd  in 
1 563,  with  two  other  edHiona  in  i  sr9  stid  t^.  In  1577,  threo 
years  before  the  commencement  of  WoHaton  HaB,  a  copybook 
of  the  orders  was  brought  out  in  Antwerp  by  Jan  Vredeman  de 
Vrlri^  Though  nominally  ba^rd  on  the  dctrript i<'n  of  the  <  rders 
by  \  itruvius,  the  author  indulged  freely  not  only  in  his  rendering 
of  them,  but  in  suggestions  o(  his  oun,  showing  how  the  ordirs 
might  be  employed  in  various  buildings.  Those  suggestions 
were  of  a  most  decadent  type,  so  llutt  Oven  the  author  deemedit 
advisable  to  publish  a  letter  from  a  canon  of  the  Cbuicb,  atating 
that  theie  waa  nothhig  in  Ui  ardntectutal  dcatgns  wbkli  waa 
contrary  to  reUgioa.  It  is  to  publications  of  this  kind  that 
Jacobean  architecture  owes  the  perversion  of  its  forms  and  the 
introduction  of  strap  work  and  pierced  crcstings,  which  appear 
for  the  first  time  at  Wollaion  (i$8o)^at  BramshiU,  Hampshire 
(1607-1612),  and  in  Holland  HottK,  Kcniinston  (1624),  it 
receives  its  fullest  development.  (R.  P.  S.) 

JACOBI.  FRIEDRICH  REINRICH  (1 743-1819),  GcfBan 
phUosopber,  waa  bora  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  asth  of  Januaiy  I74J' 
The  second  son  of  a  wcahhy  sugar  merchant  near  DOsscldoif. 
he  was  educated  for  a  commercial  career.  Of  a  retiring,  medita- 
tive disposition,  Jacobi  associated  himself  at  Geneva  mainly 
with  the  literary  and  scientific  circle  of  w  hich  the  most  prominent 
member  was  Lesage.  He  studied  closely  the  works  of  Charles 
Bonnet,  and  the  political  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  In 
1 763  he  was  called  back  to  Diisseldorf,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  married  and  look  over  the  maMflBcnt  of  Ut  father's  burf> 
ness.  After  a  short  period  he  fave  «p  hb  fanwnetrial  caieer, 
and  in  1770  bettme  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  duchies  of 
Julich  and  Berg,  in  which  capacity  he  di^l:^^;uished  himself 
by  his  ability  in  tinantial  affairs,  and  his  /eal  in  social  reform. 
Jacobi  kept  up  his  interest  in  literary  and  philosophic  matters 
by  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  his  mansion  at  Pempclfort, 
near  Diisseldorf,  was  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  liteiaty  Cirde 
With  C.  iI.WiclaiMi  he  helped  to  found  anew  litenry  Journal 
Dir  TtMtht  Mmm,  to  wMch  tome  of  hts  caiBcst  wtittaga. 
mainly  on  practical  or  economic  subjects,  verc  published 
Here  too  appeared  in  part  the  first  of  his  pi  il  'iphic  works. 
Edward  Aliu  slls  Brieliiimmlunit  (1776).  a  combination  of  romance 
and  speculation.  This  was  followed  in  1779  by  Woldtmar,  t 
phOnaivUc  aovd.  of  vny  inpcrfiect  imctwe.  but  fnB  of  fcniai 
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ideat.  and  siviof  the  most  coniplcte  pictim  of  JacoW^  metbad 

of  philosophizing;.  In  i77g  he  visited  Munich  u  member  of  the 
privy  council,  but  alter  a  short  slay  there  differences  with  his 
colleagues  and  with  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  drove  him  back 
lo  Pcmpclforl.  A  few  uriimportant  tracts  on  questions  of  theo- 
retical politics  were  followed  in  1785  by  the  work  which  first 
brought  Jacobi  intoprominenccasaphilocopber  A  conversation 
which  he  had  held  with  Les&ing  in  1 780,  in  which  LcaiMf  avowed 
that  he  iuiaw  no  phikwophy,  in  the  tnicaenwof  that  intd«save 
SpinoBtm,  led  him  to  a  piotracted  stady  of  Spinon'ii  worio. 
The  Briefe  tiberdie  Lthrt  Spinosas  ( 1 785 ;  2nd  ed..  much  enlarged 
and  with  important  Apfiendues,  1789)  expressed  sharply  and 
clearly  Jacobi's  strenuous  otijeciion  to  a  dogmatic  s)slem  in 
phtloitophy,  and  drew  upon  him  the  vigorous  enmity  of  the 
Berlin  clique,  led  by  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Jacobi  was  ridituled 
as  endeavourios  to  reintroduce  into  philosophy  the  antiquated 
MtiOB  of  uucuooing  belief,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
KasoB*  M  ft  frietbt,  aiKl  as  in  aU  prababiltty  •  Jesuit  in  diagiuae, 
and  was  opedally  attacked  for  bb  ok  of  the  ambiguous  ttnn 
"  belief  "  Jacobi's  next  important  work,  Davrid  Hume  iiber  den 
Clauben,  oder  IdeaJismui  und  Reotismus  (17S7),  was  an  attempt 
to  show  not  only  that  the  term  Chuhc  had  been  u^eil  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  to  denote  what  he  had  employed  i:  for  in 
the  Letters  on  Spinoza,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  cognition  of 
facts  as  opposed  to  llie  const ructioa  of  inferences  could  not  be 
otherwise  expressed.  In  this  writing,  and  especially  in  the 
AMatiiit,  Jacobi  came  into  contact  with  the  critical  pUloaophy , 
iM  ii^lected  the  Kantian  view  of  Icaowledte  to  searching 
eaamination. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  French  republic  induced 
Jacobi  in  1703  to  leave  his  home  near  Du5»*.ldorf.  and  for  ntarly 
ten  years  he  redded  in  Holsiein.  While  there  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Reinliold  (in  whoM.-  Bcilragr.  p(  in  , 
1801,  hisiroponant  work  Vbcrdas  U nternekmen  dtf  Kntuismus, 
die  Vernunjt  tu  Vtntande  »  bringcH  was  first  published),  and 
with  Matthias  Claudius,  the  editor  of  the  Wandtiukn  BcU. 
During  the  same  period  the  egniteinent  caused  by  the  accuaatioa 
of  atheism  brought  against  Fichtc  at  Jena  led  lo  the  publication 
of  Jacobi's  Letter  to  FichU  {i7')<j),  in  which  he  made  more  precise 
the  rtlaiion  of  his  own  philosophic  principlti  to  t)aolij>;y 
Soon  alter  his  return  to  Germany,  Jacx)bi  received  a  call  lo 
Munich  in  connexion  with  the  new  academy  of  sciences  just 
founded  there.  The  loss  of  a  coosidcrablc  portion  of  his  fort  une 
lodtxed  him  to  accept  this  offer;  he  settled  in  Municb  in  1R04, 
and  In  I S07  became  pnaidcnt  of  the  academy.  In  181 1  appeared 
to  last  philo.sophk  work,  directed  against  Schelling  siwci^lly 
(l't)«  den  i/;.';tVifi(  Diuf^in  und  ikxr  Oftnbarunf,),  the  first  part 
of  which,  a  rcvii  w  of  the  \V iiudihnktr  Bole,  had  been  written  in 
1798.  A  bitter  reply  from  Schelling  ivas  left  without  answer  by 
Jacobi,  but  gave  rise  to  an  animated  controversy  in  which  Frits 
and  Baadcr  took  prominent  part.  In  tSia  Jacobi  retired  from 
the  office  of  pcesideat,  and  began  to  prcfHupe  a  collected  edition 
«t  Us  wwka.  He  died  before  tUt  was  compicied,  on  the  loth 
of  March  1819.  The  edition  of  his  writings  was  contimied  kty 
his  friend  F.  Kdppen,  and  was  completed  in  18^5.  The  works 
fill  six  volumes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  in  iline  p:!rt.^.  To  the 
second  i:>  prefixed  an  introduction  by  Jacobi,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  inlroduction  to  hisphiloaophy.  The fouith  VOlUBe bat 
also  an  important  preface. 

The  philosophy  of  Jjcobi  i<  eiiwntially  un^ysttmatic.  A  certain 
fundamental  view  which  undi  rlic!,  ail  hi*  thinking  i«  brought  to  bear 
in  tucce«Mon  upon  Ihote  »y»tcnutic  doctrines  which  appear  to  Mand 
most  sharply  in  coMiiMlictiaQ  to  it.  and  any  poMtive  phjhMBPhic 
lesulis  arc  given  only  occasionally.  The  leading  idea  of  ute  whole  is 
that  of  the  eomp!>  t  ■  iMtion  between  understanding  and  apprr- 
hen»ionof  realfar t  F  r  I I'-obi underitanding.orthrlogicalfaculty. 
is  purely  (ormal  or  rl.ihi  ■r.itivc,  and  its  results  never  tranwrend  the 
givt  n  m.iv.rial  «iipplii  <!  t  )  it.  I'rom  ihc  basis  of  immediate  ixpiri' 
cncc  Of  f«>rcep!ran  t'i'iui;ht  proceeds  by  comparison  and  abvtraciion, 
eit.ibli  h;n,;  rfniiicxions  amonR  facts,  but  remaining  In  it*  nature 
mediate  and  finite.  The  principle  of  reason  and  consequent,  the 
necesMty  of  thinking  each  given  fact  of  perception  as  conditioned, 
impels  undemanding  towaras  an  cndlew  sarin  of  identical  proposi- 
tknst  the  ifiwds  of  suGcsissve  conparitons  and  abttranimn  The 


province  of  the  understanding  is  therefore  strictly  the  region  ol  the 

conditioned;  to  it  the-  world  must  pn-cr'  IimII  a'  1  ni' chai.;  ...^ 
If,  then,  there  is  objci  li  \  l-  truih  .it  ali,  the  l-xi  tc  ncc  '^1  nal  UlIs  mu;t 
be  made  known  to  un  otlierwi»e  than  thrciui:h  ilic  logical  (acuity 
of  thought:  and,  as  the  regress  from  conclusion  to  premiacs  m\M 
depend  upon  tomcthin^  not  itself  capable  oi  logical  grounding, 
mediate  thought  implli-s  the  consciousness  of  immedtaie  truth. 
Philosophy  therefore  muit  resign  the  hopeless  ideal  of  a  systeirutK 
(•.e.  intelfigiblc)  explanation  of  things,  and  must  content  itsel! 
with  the  examination  of  the  facts  o(  con*^iouvn(A\.  It  i»  a  nrre 
prejudice  o(  philos<")phic  thinker*.,  a  prriudicr  whirh  h.Ti  dr'J^cndrit 
Iroin  .Aristotle-,  lli.it  nututc  or  (fi  m'lir-t  r.itcd  rirjniti'.n  it 
superior  in  cogency  and  value  to  the  immediate  perecption  of 
truths  or  facts. 

As  Jacobi  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  thought  is  partial  and 
limited,  applicable  only,  to eonnett  facta,  but  incapable  of  eaplainitit 
their  existence,  it  is  e\'ident  that  for  Mm  any  demonstrative  systtn 
of  meiaphy>>ic  which  should  attempt  to  subject  all  existence  to  the 
principle  of  logical  ground  must  be  repuuive.  Now  in  modeta 
philosophy  the  first  and  greatest  demonstrative  syMem  of  nieia- 
physic  1^  that  of  Spinota,  and  it  lay  in  '.he  future  of  thing*  that  nS 
In '.hiiiitd  first  direct  his  criticism     *  ' 


Sninu/a's  system  f.u  olii '.hiiiitd  first  direct  his  criticism  A  ^rummjry 
01  the  reiulis  of  n\\  ex_imin.ition  is  thus  prcM-nt'd  (I'.Vri  ,  1  jk- 
ay)  ■  (>)  Spinozi^m  is  atheism;  (2)  the  KabbatiMic  philosophy, 
in  to  far  as  It  IS  pinlox^iphy,  is  nochieg  but  nndcvcloncd  or  coafwMd 
Spinotism:  (jj  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitc  and  WoW  Is  not  ks* 
fatalistic  than  that  of  Spinoza,  and  carries  a  resolute  thinker  to  the 
very  principles  of  SpinoEa;  (4)  every  demonstrative  method  eixfa 
in  fataliun,  (5)  we  can  demonstrate  only  similarities  (agrrrroents, 
truths  conditionally  nccevs-irv ),  prociedinR  always  in  idt  nticd 
propositions;  every  proof  |,re-iipposf5  somrihine  j're.i'iy  pro\'<', 
the  principle  of  whith  1,  imnn  riiauly  hivcii  \i '^tnlhifunf,  r»  v<  latin.-. 
IS  the  term  here  employed  by  Jacobi,  as  by  many  later  writers,  f  f. 
Lutze,  to  denote  the  peculiar  character  o4  an  imwdiate.  ill 


truth). (6)  tbckevsione (EJUmrni)  ofallhumaoknowlodgenMlncthity 
IS  belief  {filaube)  Of  these  propositions  only  the  Iwst  and  fourth 
requbv  further  notice.    Jacobi.  accepting  the  law  «f  reawn  asd 

consequent  as  the  fundamental  rule  of  demonstrative  reaaonint. 
and  as  the  rule  explicitly  lollowcd  by  Spmoza.  \»}\n\.i  out  that,  i 
we  proeee<l  b\  applyir.i;  this  principle  so  as  lo  reude  In^m  pdtticuar 
and  qu  ilid' d  (.uIn  to  ihe  more  mneral  .ind  jb>lr.u  t  rondition>.  »c 
land  ouiatlves,  not  m  the  notion  ol  an  active,  intclliK'-"nl  crcau* 
of  the  svsiem  of  things,  but  in  the  notion  of  an  all-comprcbeo. 
live,  inoeiermtnate  tUture,  devoid  of  will  or  uitclligence  Out 
unconditwaod  is  either  a  pure  oAilrac/um,  or  else  the  impo^siUr 
notion  of  a  completed  system  of  conditions.  In  either  caM?  the  mJ'. 
it  alhieisro, and  this  result  is  necessary  if  the  demonstrative  method, 
the  method  of  understanding,  is  regarded  as  the  oaly  possible  nmr.» 
of  knr>wledce.  Moreover,  the  same  method  inevitably  lands  i« 
(.il.ilism.  For,  if  the  action  of  the  human  will  15  to  l>e  made  int»i> 
giblc  to  understanding,  it  must  be  tliou^Ut  as  a  conditioned  pli»n-> 
m-  non,  having  its  siifhcient  around  in  preceding  circumstance*,  and. 
in  ultimate  abstraction,  as  the  outflow  from  nature  which  a  the  svM 
of  conditions.  But  this  is  the  fatalist  conception,  and  any  philoeafby 
which  accepts  the  law  of  reason  and  consequent  as  the  ease  nee  «f 
understanding  is  fatalistic.  Thus  for  the  scientific  undcrstandir.g 
the  re  can  be  no  Cod  and  no  liberty.  It  is  impossible  that  there  shoutJ 
bo  a  Cod.  for  if  so  he  would  of  necessity  be  finite  Hut  a  finite  G  -»i. 
a  l.o<i  th.it  is  tifim-B.  is  no  God.  It  is  iinpossilili'  that  there  should  t« 
lituriy,  lot  if  S"!  the  nKch.mtral  order  ol  [ihcnomena,  by  a  wans  ol 
v.h:i.h  tin  y  .ire  c  uniprelieii^iijlc,  w'luld  be  disturbed,  and  we  should 
have  an  unintelligible  world,  coup!<d  with  the  requirement  that  H 
shall  be  understood.  Cognition,  then,  in  the  strict  mtim, « 
the  middle  place  between  tense  perception,  whicb  isbdief  n  i 
of  sense,  and  reason  v.W-.h     1  liel  in  supericnsuous  fart 

The  be-t  mtrudui  !i     :  i  J  1    I  I's  pliilowphy  is  the  preface  to  the 
teco!id  \  ilunie  of  thi-  li  ofti.  and  .Afif"  ndtv  7  to  the  Lettfrt 
.Spiimzjj's  theory     See  also  J    Kiihn,  Jacf'hi  und  d:e  Pkilfiopk^t 
seiner  ZcU  (1SJ4):  F  Deycks,  F.  Ji.  Jufohi  tm  Vtrkallntt  za  s^«ir» 
Zettgmanen  H    Uuntrer,  FreunJeibtlder  aui  C<^thts  Lebr* 

(■853);  E.  Zirngicbl,  F  II.  Jatobn  Lelitn,  Dukltn,  und  Drnkf-m, 
1867;  F.  Harms.  Uber  du  Lehre  ton  F,  U.  Jacobi  .(1876)  Jacot  i  > 
A%$t>Uittm  Bnefwetksd  has  been  edited  by  F.  Roth  in  1  \oU 
(1825-1827). 

JACOBI.  JOHANN  QEORQ  (1740-1814),  German  poet,  clde: 
brother  of  the  philosopher,  F  H.  Jacobi  (1743-1819),  was  borr:  at 
Dlisscldorf  on  the  and  of  September  1 74a  He  studied  theology 
at  Gdttingen  and  jntiiptwieiice  at  Heliiniedt,  and  was  appointed, 
in  1766,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Halle.  In  this  year  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  J.  W.  L.  ("  Vatcr  ")  Gieim,  who,  aitractr  J 
by  the  young  poet's  Pottisrhe  Vcrimhe  (1764),  became  his 
warm  friend,  and  a  lively  literary  correspondence  eosuei 
between  Glcim  in  Halbeisladt  and  Jacobi  in  Halle.  In  order 
to  have  Jacobi  near  him,  Gleim  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him  a 
prebendal  Mall  at  the  cathedral  of  Halberstadt  in  1769,  and  bcrt 
Jacobi  issued  a  number  of  aaacreootJc  lyrics  and  sonncf.  Ht 


lyu,^  jd  by  Google 
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tired,  however,  of  the  lighter  muse,  ami  in  1774,  to  Glcim's 
grid,  kit  H«ibcrstA(lt.  and  (or  twu  years  (1774-1776)  edited  at 
IXlf  rMari  the  Ins,  a  quarterly  for  women  readers.  Meanwhile, 
be  moM  maof  chvnung  fytia,  diMintiuthad  ciquiiiie  Uite 
and  UM  poMinl  fccliRi.  in  I7t«  he  fateune  profcnor  «f 
Ikcmtmc  at  the  uttivcrtity  of  Freiburg  im  Brcisg.iu,  a  post 
which  he  held  untit  his  death  there  on  the  4lh  of  January  1814. 
In  addnion  to  the  earlier  /rit,  to  which  Cocthc,  hi*  brother 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  Gtcim  and  other  poets  contributed,  he  published, 
from  180J-1813,  another  periodical,  abo  called  Iris,  in  which 
KtotwtockJBcrdcr.  Jean  Pau^  Voss  and  the  brothcf*  StoUberg 

Jaeobi's  SammUitke  Werit  wett  pubHihed  in  1774  (Halberstadt, 
J  vols.).  Other  editions  appeared  at  Zurich  in  1807-tHn  and  1835. 
See  U»iitdriukU  Bneftwon  undan  Jehamn  Cntg  Jatobi  (Stra&»burg, 
1874):  biographical  notice  by  Daniel  JacuUy  in  AUi.  Deutuhe 
Butnpkit:  LoogOb  Lamrtna  Sttrnt  und  y«teN«  Cmv«  Jatobi 

Sienna.  l898)(  and  Ubm  J  C.  Ja€tbii,  wm  tuum  iHmr  FnmUe 
IM). 

JAOOn.  Km  QUSTAV  JACOB  (1804-1851).  Gemian 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Potsdam,  of  Jewish  parentage,  on 
the  loth  of  December  1804.  He  studied  at  Berlin  University, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1825, 
his  thesis  being  an  analylic.il  discussion  of  liu-  theory  of  fractions. 
In  1877  he  became  extraordinary  anil  in  i.S;o  onjjr.arj'  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Kdnigsberg.  and  this  chair  he  filled  till  1S4:, 
when  he  visited  htSf  for  a  few  months  to  recruit  his  health. 
On  his  return  he  lemoved  to  Berlin,  when  he  lived  as  a  royal 
pensioner  (ill  his  death.  iHifch  occorred  on  the  18th  of  February 
1851. 

His  investigation*  in  cl'iplic  funrtions.  tfic  tliccry  of  which  he 
c^tcibliNhcd  upiin  f|i:ii.-  .i  u  u  li.i^w,  ,m<l  iiii>ri.'  p.irtu'uL.rly  his 
development  of  the  thcta-lunction,  as  given  in  his  grc.it  trcati'iv 
fumiuuKM  mma  thtoriM  funtitainim  MtptUanm  (Ktmigsberg, 
ilM).  and  in  falter  ^pcr*  in  CttUt's  Jounud,  conitilute  nis  Krandc!>t 
analytiral  discoveries.  Second  in  importance  only  to  (Fiese  ,ire 
his  rcK-irchcs  in  differential  equations,  notably  the  theory  of  the  l.i  •  t 
miilririlicr.  whirh  is  fully  treated  in  his  Vcrtcunifn  u'fr  I'yncintilr , 
<  Iiii'i  liy  K.  !•".  A.  CIctistli  ( I'.crlir-,.  It'.-.).  It  m -is  in  jnal>l;cal 
iJcvclopment  that  Jaeolii's  fHXuli.ir  pnw.  r  mainly  hiy,  an<i  he  ina<Je 
many  imp<">rtarit  contribution*  ol  tins  land  10  other  d^-prirtmentt 
lA  mathematics,  as  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  p.ipers  that  were 
poWitiwd  fcy  him  in  CnUt't  Jtmnut  and  cbcwhcre  from  1836 
onwaidswQTialieltntty  Indicate.  He  was  one  of  the  earty  founders 
of  the  theory  of  dcterrafnants:  in  paninilar.  hr  invcnii  if  the  func- 
tional determinant  formed  of  the  n»  diixu  nt-.ii  ■  .  „  tin  ii  iu  .of  n  yiven 
functions  of  n  in<lop<-n<lent  varLitiK-!,.  ulii  h  ot.w  irs  hi"  ruime 
(Jaeohian).  ar.'l  wlii.h  has  iilunl  .in  irr]  irt.int  [ort  in  many 
analyticdl  invL,;ij;ations  (■-<  c  Ai  t.t  hraic  f  oK'i^).  X  iltial  !e  al  ^i 
arc  hi*  papers  on  .'\t>clian  tran-<-i mlrnr^,  ao>l  hn  iim is^ation.s  in 
the  theory  of  numbers,  in  which  latter  department  he  mainly  supplc- 
neau  the  labours  of  K.  F.  GauM.  The  ptonctafy  theory  and  other 
particular  dynamicnl  problems  likewise  oecupjcd  ms  attention  from 
lime  to  time.  Ho  left  a  vast  store  of  manuscript,  portions  of  which 
iMve  ttecn  published  at  interN-als  in  CrfJlt'i  Jcumal.  His  other 
works  include  CommenUlio  de  Iranifotmatione  iN.Vfrji'a  dulltcii 
indcfintli  iH  fortnam  niiiplictcrcirs  (l8.p),  Cof:i'>!  arilimrliivi  (i  S  vy). 
and  Opr.;/ Ufa  n:j,'A  ■nr.j/.oj  (lS4&-rH57).  His  Ge'arrmciLe  UVrit 
(lMl-i>*')i)  •*■<•<<■  ;  ul.l'-lud  by  the  Berlin  A.  .iiK  niy. 

See  Lejeune-lJirirhU't,  "  Ccdachtnisrcde  auf  Jacobi"  in  the 
4bfuiiuiiu>i^en  dtr  Bcrluur  Akadcmtt  (1853). 

JACOBUfS,  THE,  the  most  famous  of  the  political  clubs  of 
the  Ficnch  Revolutloo.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
wUdt  WIS  crtabMilied  at  VersaiUea  shortly  after  the  t^eaing 
of  the  States  General  hi  1789.  It  was  at  fiist  composed  exchi* 

sively  of  deputies  from  Brittany,  but  was  soon  joined  by  others 
from  various  parts  of  P'rance,  and  counted  amonf;  its  cirly 
members  Mirabc.ni,  Sii y<''i,  li  irnave,  IVtion,  the  .Abb^  GreKoire, 
Charles  And  Alexandre  L.imeth,  Robespierre,  the  due  d'.Viguillori, 
nnd  La  Rcvellicre-fx-i>caux.  ;\t  this  time  its  meetings  were 
secret  and  little  is  known  of  what  took  pbcc  at  them.  After 
Iht  Cmcute  of  the  sih  and  6th  of  October  the  club,  still  entirely 
composed  of  dcpntles,  folbwed  the  Natknal  Assenihly  to  Paris, 
where  it  rented  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  the  Jacobins 
In  the  Rue  St  Honor^-,  near  the  seal  of  the  A^-senibly.  The  name 
"  Jarf)l)in?,"  riven  in  f'ranre  to  the  I>omir.irans,  because  their 
first  hojsc  m  I'.iris  was  in  the  Rue  St  Jac<)ucs.  was  first  applied 

to  the  club  in  ridicule  by  its  coenues.  Tbe  title  usumcd  by 


"7 

the  club  itself,  after  the  promulgatioa  of  the  coaatitution  ol 
1 79 1 ,  was  SocUU  dts  amis  de  U  tatsUfiaimt  tints  JtetUiui 
Peris,  which  was  changed  on  the  tist  of  Septcmher  17Q1,  after 

the  (aU  of  the  monarchy,  to  SoeUli  des  Jacobins,  amis  de  liUrie 
etitFigdUL  It  occupied  successively  the  refectory,  the  library, 
and  the  chapti  of  ihe  rrn/H.istery 

Once  transit rred  to  I'aris,  the  club  underwent  rapid  modihca* 
tions.  The  hrst  step  was  its  expansion  by  the  admission  aa 
members  or  associates  of  others  besides  dcpulict;  A/lbur  Young 
was  so  admitted  on  the  iSih  of  January  i7gow  On  tbe  8lb  of 
February  the  society  was  (ennally  canstiuied  on  thto  broader 
basis  by  the  adeptloa  of  the  niln  drawn  lap  by  Bamave,  whkh 
were  issued  with  the  signature  of  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  the  presi- 
dent. The  objects  of  the  club  were  defined  as  (1)  to  discuss  in 
adv.ince  questioostobedecidcd  by  the  \ali<inat  As.seir.bly ,  (j)  to 
work  lor  the  establishment  and  sirengihetiing  of  the  constitution 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  preamble  (nr.  of  respect  for 
legally  constitute  I  authority  and  the  rights  of  man);  (j)  to 
correspond  with  <  v  .  Pieties  of  the  same  Lind  which  should  be 
formed  in  the  realm.  At  the  sane  time  the  tulea  of  onkr  and 
forms  of  dectioo  weie  settled,  and  the  ODDStftation  of  the  club 
deCtraiMri.  These  were  to  be  a  president,  elected  every  moni  h, 
fottr  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  committees  elected  to  super- 
intend elections  and  presentations,  the  corrtrspondence,  and  the 
administration  of  the  club.  Any  member  who  by  word  or  action 
showed  that  his  principles  were  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  man  was  to  be  expelled,  a  rule  which  later  on 
facilitated  the  "  purihcition  "  of  the  society  by  the  expulsion 
of  iu  more  moderale  tiemaati.  By  the  7th  articia  tha  chib 
decided  to  admit  <s  assodilei  timikr  ■oclatiea  In  other  |^a>  ^ 
Ftanea  aad  to  maintain  with  them  a  regular  corrcspoodMiGn. 

This  last  provision  was  of  far-reaching  importance.  By  tbo 
loth  of  Am-ii:,i  i7()o  there  were  already  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  aii.iiaiLd  clubs;  the  attempts  at  counter-revolulion  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  their  number  in  the  spring  of  1701,  and  by  the 
clo.sc-  of  the  year  the  Jacobins  had  a  network  of  braiKhes  all  ovec 
I  rance.  It  was  this  widc^read  yet  highly  ccnlraliaadwiHdaa* 
tion  that  gave  to  the  Jacobin  Club  its  formidable  powtn 

At  the  outset  tbe  Jacobin  dub  was  not  dbtinviUed  br 
eatteoM  poUtioal  views.  Tbe  acmiewbat  high  subscription 
confined  its  membership  to  men  of  subtunce,  and  to  the  last  it 
was — so  far  as  the  central  society  in  Paris  was  concerned  — 
composed  almost  entirely  of  professional  men,  such  as  kol>es- 
pierre,  or  well- to  do  ^uI/r<c<^l^,  like  Sani>  rrr.  I  roni  the  first, 
however,  other  elements  were  present.  lleaiiJcs  Louis  I'hilippe, 
due  de  Chartres  (afterwards  king  of  the  Frenciv).  liberal  aristo- 
crats of  the  type  of  the  due  d'Aiguillon,  tbe  prince  dc  BrocUc^ 
or  the  viconte  de  Noailles,  and  the  htutguis  who  lormod  the 
maiaof  the  members,  the  dub OBOlaiMdaudi  figures  as  "  Ptre  ** 
Michel  GCtard.  a  peasant  propiietor  from  Tuel-en-Monlgermont, 
in  Brittany,  whose  rough  common  sense  was  a'lmind  as  the 
oracle  of  popular  wisdom,  and  whose  counirsman  s  waistcoat 
and  plaited  hair  were  later  on  to  runic  ihc  model  lor  the 
Jacobin  fashion.'  The  provincial  branches  were  from  the  first  far 
moee  democratic,  titough  in  these  too  the  kadership  was  utuaUy 
in  tbe  hands  of  members  of  the  educated  or  propertied  rtanes, 
Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  republic,  the  club  ostensibly  supported 
tbe  monarchy;  it  took  no  part  in  the  petition  of  the  lyth  of  July 
I7QO  for  the  king's  deCbrooemcBt;  nor  had  it  any  oftdal  abart 
even  in  the  in;.iirrertirins  of  ihc  joth  of  June  and  the  loth  of 
Aiigu-it  i;';.;;  it  only  formally  recognized  the  republic  on  the 
2 1st  of  September.  But  the  character  and  extent  of  the  club's 
influence  cannot  be  gauged  by  its  official  acts  alone,  and  long 
before  it  emerged  as  the  principal  focus  of  the  Terror,  ilsdiaiac* 
ter  had  been  profoundly  changed  by  tbe  secession  of  its  more 
modenie  dements,  some  to  found  the  CInb  of  1789.  some  In 
1791— among  Ihem  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  Duport  and  Badly 
*  **  When  I  first  sat  among  you  I  heard  to  many  beautiful  spcecbes 
that  I  michi  have  bdicvcd  myself  in  heaven,  had  there  not  been  so 
many  lawyers  pnsent."  Instead  of  practical  questions  "  we  have 
liecomc  involvt^  in  a  galimatint  of  Rights  of  Man  of  which  I  under* 
sfan<l  mighty  little  but  that  ii  i»  «orth  nothing."  Slohon  du  Pwt 
Ciratd  in  the  Jocobiiu  of  the  a7th  of  April  1790  (AulonJ  i.  6^. 
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«1MW  MM  IMtaaiMl  (d.  1849)  kit  IB  odr  dMgkUr.  Mule 

Tb^r^sc  (b.  1849).  This  hdy,  the  wife  of  Ih1aceLouis«IBai«un, 
M  as  in  1910  the  MQMV  nembcr  of  llw  Stmrt  fnnily,  and  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  'if**"*'**  Ike  liiMd  MVMdiii  of  Gimt  Biftaio  and 
IreUod. 

Ofcordtnt  to  JacobiU  pnmtpUi. 
CkHl(il.(l«W>lC«9) 

Henrietta  (16*4-1670)- 
Philip  I.,  duke  of  Orleaiu  (1640-1701) 

.   Anne  Marie  (1660-1 7»8)-^^^^ 
Victor  Amadcus  II.,  king  of  Sardinia  (|M6'I73>) 

ClHflw  BnmuiMl  UL  ^ 
fct^orSudink  (t7M-<773) 

Victor  Atnadcu*  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1726- 1 796) 

Victor  Emataitad  I. 

Muil  Beatrice  \c.  i7to-iftto)*>  ^  ^. 
nmneb  IV..  duke  of  Mcdena  {^m-tt^ 

FenHMnd  (tSSMM) 

Marie  Thirfesc  (b.  1849)- 
Louii,  prince  of  Bavaria  (b.  1843} 


Rupert,  prince  Charlai  FfkBda 

of  Bavaria  (b.  1869)  ^(b.  1874)  >«75) 

Luitpold  AlljcTt  Rudolph 

(b.  1901)  (b.  1905)       (b.  1909) 

Amoni;  the  mo<!crn  jarobitc,  or  lcgiti:ni»t,  soct.  ti<  »  perhaps  ihc 
ino^t  imr>or;.int  is  the"  Ordt  r  of  the  White  Rose,"  whirh  has  a  branch 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  order  ho]d»  thai  6ovtreiKn 
Mithaitty  iacl  Mum  fctioo,  and  that  the  tMCUtion  of  Charles  1. 
and  the  iwoliitkwi  of  16M  were  national  crime* ;  it  exists  to  «udy 
the  lu»tory  of  the  Stliartf«  to  oppo^:  .ill  democratic  tcndcncicti,  and 
In  general  to  maintain  thetheon,  ih.it  kinRship  is  independent  of  all 
pariiamonf.iry  authority  and  popul.ir  approval.  The  order,  which 
was  in5iitute<t  in  tt*»6,  waj  responsible  for  the  Stuart  exhibition  <>( 
Aiv.l  hai  a  newspaper,  the  Royuiiii.  Among  other  tocictiis 
with  siniil  ir  tl  jit  is  in  view  arc  tin-  "  Thame«  Valley  L<Kitin,i-l 
Club"  and  ibc  "  Legitimist  Jacobite  League  of  Great  Britain  and 

Sm  fWdlM<wF  Pmptn  nUaimt  tt  Of  JaeMu  Ptmi,  edited  by  J. 

AllardyceiAberdeco,  1895-1896)  James  Hoag,  The  JenMte  Relus  of 
S<oiland  l Edinburgh,  1 R 1 9- 1 82 1 ) ; and  F.  VV.  Head,  Tie  FalUn  Siunrts 

SCambrii!.;e,  1901).  The  marquis  dc  Ruvipny  has  compiled  The 
'archie  Prerafe  ( IdilirLtuirfli,  I9"('l.  a  wirW  wliu-h  purport*  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  titli  and  honours  conferred  liy  the  king*  of  the 
exiled  llouwr  of  Stu.irt.  l  A.W.  H.*) 

JACOBS,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEORICH  WILHELM  (1764-1847), 
Gofioaa  dasucol  scholar,  \va>  born  at  Cotha  on  the  6th  of  Ocio- 
btt  1764.  Alter  studying  philology  and  theology  at  Jena  and 
flffHinfm.  in  1785  be  becaiae  tcaner  in  ibc  g>-ianasium  of  his 
Bttlvt  Iwn.  and  in  itoa  naa  ^Hwioud  to  aa  office  in  the 
public  Hbiary.  In  1807  he  became  clanical  tulof  in  the  lyceum 
•1  Mnaich,  but,  cli'igu.stcd  at  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
the  old  Bavarian  Caiholic  parly,  who  resented  the  introduc- 
tion oi  "  north  German  "  teachers,  he  returned  to  Gotha  in 
1810  to  take  charge  of  the  library  and  the  numiiimaiic  cabinet. 
He  remained  in  Gotha  till  his  death  on  the  $oih  of  March  1847. 
Jacotia  was  an  extremely  tucccssful  teacher;  be  took  great 
iaimit  in  the  aflaira  of  bit  country,  and  was  a  publiclbi  of 
W  nwaa  oider.  Bm  his  great  work  was  an  aditien  of  the 
OiMk  AMbology,  with  oopiotn  notes,  in  15  vdanca  (1799- 
1814),  supplcmentci!  hy  n  rcviM-d  text  from  the  Codex  Palaiiniis 
(1814-1817),  He  [iul*!i^hid  also  notes  on  Horace,  Stobfteus. 
Kuripi<fc5,  .AthenRcus  and  the  lH'w:  of  T/ft/i*;;  tr.it>!  iiinis 
of  Aelion  (History  #/  Animals),  many  of  the  Greek  roman<(-5, 
rhilostratus;  poetical  versions  of  much  of  the  Creek  AntholoRy; 
■MccUaiMOM  caHiya  on  clasoical  subjeas;  and  some  vety  tuc- 
miixA  adnat  beo>a>  His  tranalaiion  of  the  paKrical  ^pMClm 
af  PMpaahiin  waa  ■■dinahw  with  the  eapaa^  ymm  <d 


fonitag  Ms  country  agahat  Wtpokpa,  iHwai  Im  llglWlllt  m  « 
tecond  Philip  of  Macedon. 

See  E.  P.  Wtacmana,  FrUerici  Jatebsii  laiidaiio  (Gotha,  1848): 
C.  Bursian,  Oaelieto  dv  tUutiitkm  Pkihhmt  im  JftHttcUaad ;  and 
the  apprcciatfveaftkleby  C.  Kegel  in  AUttM€tM4mituli$  Bitgn^Ht. 

JACOBS  CAVERN,  a  cavern  in  latitude  36*  3S'  N'  .  ^  w  E 
of  Pinevillc,  McDonald  county,  Missowi,  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, E.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Bcntonvfflt^  Alfaflsai.  It  was 
adcntifically  eaplorcd  Iw  liin,  is  oonpHiar  tntb  Pralciaota 
Cbariaa  Peabody  and  Wanai  K.  IfooMHad,  in  t^aj.  Hw 
results  were  published  in  that  year  by  Jacobs  in  the  Btnton 
County  Sun;  by  C.  N.  Gould  in  Scieucr,  July  31,  looj;  by 
Pcabody  in  the  Am.  Anthropv'o^is!,  Sept.  1903;  .nnJ  in  the  An:. 
Journ.  Archaeology,  1904;. tnd  b)  I'tabcKly  arui  Moorciicad,  i<>04, 
as  Du.'liliii  I.  iif  the  (  1'  .\r(  haeolopy  in  rhii!ii>s  Aradimy, 

Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  museum  of  which  are  cxhif  its,  maps  and 
photographs. 

Jacofaa  Cavern  ia  one  of  tht  tnalJcr  caves,  hardly  more  than 
a  iodt-Ach«r,  and  bcntirdy  in  the**  81  Joe  limettone'*  of  (he 

sub-carboniferous  age.  Its  roof  is  a  single  f!at  strstum  of  lime- 
stone; Its  walls  arc  well  marked  by  lines  of  stratification;  drip- 
stone .ilio  p.irtly  rovers  the  nails,  fills  a  deep  fissure  at  the  end 
of  the  CAve,  and  spreads  over  the  floor,  where  it  mingles  with  an 
ancient  bed  c.f  .ishe^,  f(ir:';;i  ;.,'  .  n  ash-brccria  (mostly  firm  an  i 
solid)  that  encloses  fragmcnu  of  sandstone,  fiint  spajis,  flint  im- 
plemieola,  diarconi  and  baMk  Undern<-ath  it  the  true  floor  of 
the  cava,  n  mam  cf  bomapMBiw  ycMow^layt  one  metre  in  thick« 
ncaa.  I«hQMiicatMndfMpMmaornnenon<,aMdiiitsetrthe 
renill  of  Qmmtone  deFrmcration.  The  length  of  the  opening  is 
over  Ji  metres;  its  depth  14  metres,  and  the  height  of  roof  above 
the  undisturbed  ash  deposit  varied  from  i  m.  20  cm.  to  2  m 
60  cm.  The  bone  recess  at  the  end  was  from  50  cm.  to  80  cm.  in 
height.  Tkaatiamofailnvttftomsocai.iorn.snca. 

thick. 

The  ash  surface  was  staked  olT  into  square  metres,  and  th* 
■iibMaacn  caacfdly  nawved  in  onfer.  Each  atalaciftc,  mkif 
mtt«  and  pilaaMr  mm  mcaannd,  aambaiad,  and  femnwd  ia 

sectiooa.  Sit  human  Skeletons  were  found  buried  in  the  .ishes. 
Scvcn^tenths  of  a  cubic  metre  of  animal  bones  were  found:  drcr, 
bear,  wolf,  raccoon,  cfKv^vjm,  bcnver.  bufi'.ilo.  i\k,  turkey,  wood- 
cl'.urk,  torioi'-e  .\ml  hog,  all  <  i.'n:(  injiorary  with  man's  occupancy. 
Thr.  e  stone  inetates,  one  stone  ,t \c,  one  celt  and  fifteen  hammcr- 
sioncs  were  found.  Jacobs  Cavern  wu  peculiarly  rich  in  flint 
knives  and  projectile  points.  The  Stm  total  amounts  to  419 
objecia,  besides  hundfads  of  liwoenU,  com,  ipaliiand  rejecta, 
retained  for  atvdy  and  eonpattan.  0»nJd«Me  aombcn  ol 
bone  or  horn  awb  were  found  in  the  aahci^  aa  wA  aa  tnCBBMa 
of  pottery,  but  no  "  ceremonial  "  objects. 

The  rude  type  of  the  implements,  the  absence  of  fine  pottery, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  remains,  indicate  a  race  of 
occupants  more  ancient  than  the  "  mound-builders."  The 
deepest  implement  ob&crvcd  was  buried  50  cm.  under  the  stalag* 
mitic  surface.  Dr.  Hovey  has  proved  that  the  lateaf  •talagmHIe 
Howih  in  Wyandotte  Cava,  Indiana,  is  .ois4  cm.  aanaaUy;  and 
if  that  waa  fba  late'bi  Jaeoha  Cavern,       yean  wauld  have 

been  nccdcil  for  the  embedding;  of  tlmt  i.-nislcmcnt.  Foli.shrd 
rocks  outside  the  cavern  and  pictoprafihs  in  liie  vn  inity  indicate 
the  work  of  a  prehistotic  race  earlier  than  the  Os.iRt  Indians, 
who  were  the  hisior:c  o\.ner4  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  white 
man.  (H.C.  H.) 

JAOOiSBN,  JEMS  PSTBR  (1847-1885).  Danish  imafiaatiaa 
writer,  waa  bom  at  Thittod  in  Juilaad,  on  tlM  7th  of  ApM  1847; 
hawatthaaldaMafthafiaaclriMMa  of  a  prosperous  merdmnt. 
He  baeaaw  a  atadam  at  tlte  aafvardty  of  Copenhagen  in  18M. 

As  a  boy  he  showed  a  rirri.  rl.r  blc  turn  for  science,  particularly 
for  botany.  In  1870,  a'lh  u^h  he  was  secretly  writing  verges 
.ilready,  Jacobscn  dt..'ini;<!y  .'dopieJ  botany  as  a  profession. 
He  was  sent  by  a  scicntitic  body  in  Copcaiiagen  to  report  00  the 
flora  of  the  islands  of  Aalwh  and  LcsA.  Aboat  thk  tiane  tin 
discoveiica  of  Darwin  bcpa  10  OHciia  a  faadnatiea  avar  Idak 
and  fiadlni  iInoi  Iktia  aaJaimed  la  Danmariu  ba  uattlaM 
lawOaairiirikrfMlifti^SIMteaadXIt  AwMfi/Jtak  U 


lyu,^  jd  by  Google 
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the  autumn  of  187J,  while  collectini;  plants  in  a  morass  near 
Ordrup,  he  contracted  |>ulinonary  diiciibc.  llui  ilincM,  which 
cut  him  o£[  from  adeatific  investigation,  drove  him  to  literature. 
He  met  the  ftmoos  aUk;  Dr  Gcorg  Brando,  who  was  struck  by 
bis  powen  of  mpwuioB,  lad  under  hit  MflBCBw^  is  the  tiMiiii 
of  i87i>  JuobKo  hcfu  Ui  pwt  UMorkia  raaaaee  of  JfeH* 
CnMt.  His  method  of  coaposftioD  was  painfol  and  ekbonte, 
end  his  work  was  not  ready  for  puUicatioo  until  the  dose  of 
i3;6.  In  iS-q  he  wus  too  ill  to  write  at  all;  but  in  1S80  an  im- 
provimrnt  c.inir,  nnd  he  finishi-d  his  iccond  novel,  Nkis  Lyhne. 
In  18;  J  he  published  a  volume  of  six  short  stories,  most  of  ihcm 
written  a  few  years  earlier,  called,  from  the  first  of  them,  Uogens. 
After  this  he  wrote  no  more,  but  lingered  on  in  his  mother's  bouse 
Mlhiitcduotiltbeaothof  AfnltSis*  In  1886  his  posthumous 
tooBectfld*  Tt  wM iwriy  ftmnBlmi  thrt  Jiw^itt*' 


vas  the  gieatest  aitiit  kk  mom  that  DtoutA.  has  produced. 
He  has  been  compared  wiu  Flaubert,  with  De  Quincey,  with 

Pater;  but  these  parallelism*,  merely  express  a  sense  of  the  intense 
individuality  of  his  style,  and  of  his  untiring  pursuit  of  beauty  in 
colour,  form  and  melody.  Although  he  wrote  so  little,  and 
crossed  the  living  stage  so  hurriedly,  his  influence  in  the  North 
has  been  far-reaching.  It  may  be  said  that  no  one  in  Denmark 
Off  Norway  has  tried  to  wiile  prate  cuefiiUjr  lince  iMo  whose 
efforts  have  not  been  In  tome  Aywe  modified  bjr  tbtontnplt  of 
Jacobscn's  laborious  nrt. 

Hi»  SamlM*  SkrifUr  appeared  in  two  volumes  In  1888;  in  1890 
his  lettcts  (Brnt)  were  edited  by  Edvard  Urandes.  In  1896  an 
English  translation  of  part  of  the  former  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Sim  Vtim:  JfSls  l^m,  by  Miss  E.  F.  L.  M>ct^^^ 

JACOB'S  WELL,  the  scene  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  the  "  woman  of  Samaria  "  narrated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  b  described  as  being  in  the  neighbouibood  of  an  other- 
wise uanentioncd  "city  called  Sychar."  From  the  time  of 
Eusebius  Uus  dty  has  bean  identified  with  Sycbem  or  Sbechem 
(modtn  MabMs  Md  the  well  it  HiB  ia  emUmt  i}  m.  £.  of 
the  town,  at  tka  loot  ^  Mt  Gerisfn.  It  b  beoeath  one  of  the 
ruined  archtt  ofAC^Utch  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  is  reached 
by  a  few  rough  steps.  When  Kobinson  visited  it  in  1838  it 
vas  105  ft.  deep,  but  it  is  now  much  shallower  and  often  dry. 

For  a  diitussion  of  Sychar  as  di«tinct  from  Shechem  see  T.  K. 
Cl.cyrto,  art.  "  ;>ych.ir,  '  in  £n<y.  Bibl.,  col.  4630.  It  i->  po-->il>le 
that  s>ch.ir  •.hnuM  Lx^  nlar i-d  Jt  Tulul  lialit.'i.  a  maund  about  {  m.  W. 
o(  the  well  i,P>:U;:tn(  /^x/.'urjir,  n  ^und  SUJrmcnt,  I'To;,  p.  91  »ct|.); 
when  that  vilbze  fell  into  ruin  the  name  may  have  migrated  to 
'Asha&o  vilafe  on  the  le«ir  slopes  Of  Mt  Bhid  obtM  i| «.  B.NX. 
fiM  llddwud  ft  N.  fmT^^  ItwhoMied 
that  the  diflbdv  H  not  with  the  locMtoo  of  the  wiU.  b«t  «^ 
iiestioaefSw^. 


JACOBDS  DE  VORAOINE  (c.  i3i<y-c.  ugS),  Italian  chronicler, 
archbishop  of  Genoa,  was  Lorn  at  the  little  viiiage  of  Varozze. 
near  Genoa,  about  the  year  1230.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
Iritis  preachers  of  St  Dominic  in  12441  and  besides  preaching 
with  success  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  taught  in  the  schools  of  his 
««B  fnteniity*  Ht  mo  pnwtndtl  of  ionbtrdy  from  1167  till 
ss86,  viwa  he  vat  fCBOYed  tt  the  meetiflf  of  tM  Older  la  Ptria. 
He  sJso  represented  his  own  province  at  the  councils  of  Lucca 
(12S3)  and  Ferrara  (1290).  On  the  last  occasiott  he  was  one  of 
the  four  delegates  charged  v.i'.h  M;;n'iying  Nicholas  I\'.'a  desire 
for  the  deposition  of  Munio  dc  Z.imura,  who  had  l)ctn  master 
of  the  order  from  1  jS^,  and  was  deprived  of  his  otl'icc  by  a  papal 
bull  dated  the  1 2th  of  April  i igi.  In  1 2S8  Nicholas  empowered 
him  to  absolve  the  people  of  Genoa  (or  their  offence  U  aidinf 
the  Sidliaat  tgtinst  Chaikt  IL  Early  in  isqs  the  stow  pope, 
bimaelf  a  Pnndicaii,  WMnnioned  Jacobosto  Rome,  iateadbig 
to  consecrate  him  archbishop  of  Genoa  with  his  own  hands. 
He  reached  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday  (March  30),  only  to  find 
his  patron  ill  of  a  dr.idly  sickiiesi,  from  which  he  died  on  Good 
Friday  (April  4).  The  cardinal.^,  however,  "propter  honorcm 
Communis  Januae,"  determined  to  rarry  out  this  consecration 
on  the  Sunday  after  Easter.  He  was  a  good  bishop,  and  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  by  bis  cfTortI  to  qipesae  the  civil 
disceids  of  Genoa.  He  died  in  tipS  or  itM^  tad  was  buried 


in  the  I>ominican  church  at  Genoa.  A  story,  mentioned  by  the 
chronitlcr  Echard  is  unworthy  of  credit,  makes  Boniface  \'1II., 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  cast  the  ashes  in  the  archbishop's  eyes 
instead  of  on  his  head,  with  the  words,  "  Remember  that  tbou 
act  a  GWhellina,  aad  «ith  thjr  leUew  GhHidUiMt  inU  Rtum  !• 


Jacobus  de  Voiagiae  left  a  list  of  his  own  wotha.  •pir"rt  of 
himself  in  bis  CkrtmitM  jamueuM.  be  savs,  "  While  he  was  in  hii 

order,  and  after  he  had  been  made  archbishop,  be  wrote  many  works. 
For  he  compiled  the  legends  of  the  saints  (.Lcttndat  wnclorum)  in 
one  volume,  addinK  many  ihinR*  from  the  Htslnrui  IrtpurlUa  el 
sckiUastico,  and  from  tlie  chronicles  of  many  writers."  The  other 
writings  he  claims  are  two  anonymous  volumes  of  "  Sermon*  con- 
cerning all  the  Saints  "  whose  yearly  fcatts  the  church  celebrates. 
Of  these  volumes,  he  adds,  one  is  very  diffuse,  but  the  other  short  and 
concise.  Then  follow  SermcntM  it  MMtftM  mnfaMf  damimktdibmi 
lor  every  Sunday  in  the  year:  SenaeMs  d«  nmiiftat  CMMfettu,  tji. 
a  book  of  discourses  on  all  the  Gospels,  from  Ash  Wedoesosy  to  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter;  and  a  treatise  called  "  UarioJis,  qui  totus  est 
de  B.  Maria  comfKi-.itu^."  con«i5ting  of  about  t6o  discourses  on  the 
attributes,  title>i.  Sir  .  <>(  -Air  V  irgin  Mary.  In  the  same  work  the 
archbiUiop  claims  to  have  written  his  Chronum  januemse  in  the 
vrond  year  o(  bis  pontihcaie  (1293),  but  it  extends  to  im6  or  I J07. 
7  o  this  list  Echard  adds  several  other  wurks,  such  as  a  defence  of  UM 
Dominicans,  printed  at  Venice  in  i^04i  and  a  5iii>ism  tirliUmm 
ritiorum  CuiOeimi  Peraldi,  a  t>ommican  who  died  about  1350. 
lacobus  is  alto  said  by  Sixtus  of  SJena  (Biblitik,  Sacra,  lib.  ix.)  to 
Rave  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^ into  his  own  tongue. 
"  But,"  adds  Echard,  "  if  he  did  so,  the  version  lies  so  closely  hid 
thit  there  is  ti  '  nxijlleclion  of  it,"  and  it  may  Iw  arlded  that  it  is 
li  ,^).1y  improbable  that  the  mao  who  compiled  the  Golden  Lcfend 

ev<  r  conceived  the  MtessiQr  «f  bavfag-  tbt  Seriptniat  ia  tha 

vernacular.  . 
His  two  chief  works  are  the  Chronkcn  Jantunst  and  the  (MImi 

Legend  or  Lombatdica  hystoria.  The  former  is  pardy  printed  in 
Muratori  {ScrijUcret  Ri  f.  lltl  ix.  6).  It  is  divided  info  twelve  parte. 
The  first  four  deal  with  ihi  mvthicsl  history  of  (ienoa  from  the  time 
of  its  founder,  Janus,  the  fir^t  king  of  Italy,  and  its  cnlarger,  a  second 
Janus  " citizen  of  Troy",  till  its  conversion  to  Chriitianity  "abi>ut 
twenty-five  vcars  after  the  passion  of  Christ."  Part  v.  professes 
to  treat  of  the  beg^inning.  the  growth  and  the  peffectioB  of  the  city: 
but  ol  the  first  period  the  writer  caadklty  confmes  he  knows  notMiic 
eaospt  by  hearsay.  The  second  period  includes  t  he  Genoese  crusading 
exploits  in  the  East,  and  extends  to  their  victory  over  the  Pi-.^ns 
(f.  II  jo),  while  <Iic  third  reaches  down  to  the  days  of  the  author's 
archbishopric.  The  ;ixih  (xjrt  deals  with  the  constituiion  of  the 
city,  the  H  venth  .xnd  1  i,;lith  w  irh  the  duties  of  nilcrt  and  citi/rns,  the 
ninth  with  ihow  of  domestic  lile.  The  tcntS  t;ivcs  the  ccclo^ui  t i  :al 
history  of  Genoa  from  thctimcol  its  first  known  bishop,  St  Valentine, 
"  whom  we  believe  to  h.i  vc  h  v  ed  aboat  sgoAA. "  lii  tia>.  wheatha 
city  was  raised  to  archicpi«;opal  tank.  Tha  ohmMk  eealalm  tte 
lives  of  all  the  bishops  in  order,  and  iacludet  the cMcl Cteaie daiiflK 
their  pontificates;  the  twelfth  dcab  in  the  esne  way  with  the 
archbi<hap<,  not  fomMtinj;  the  writer  himself. 

The  Cclden  Ix^t-y.d.  on'  i.(  the  must  jmpular  religious  works  t^t  the 
middle  ap-<.  i  i  a  c  ilU-i  -i m  nf  tin-  1<  ,-inidary  live«  of  the  greater 
saint*  (:\  tl'.i^  iiiniiu\al  cliurcii.  l  he  priTacc  divides  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  into  four  periods  corrcspondinK  to  the  various  epochs  ol  the 
world's  history,  a  time  of  deviation,  of  movatioa.  of  weeadliatioB 
and  of  pilgrimage.  The  book  itself,  however,  falts  into  Bveaectfoos: 
— (a)  l^rom  Advent  to  Christmas  (ee.  t'-S):  (fr)  from  Christinas  to 
Septuagesima  (6-30):  (r)  from  Septuageslma  to  Easter  (3i'53); 
(d)  from  Easter  Day  to  the  octave  01  Pentecost  ($4-76);  (<)  from  the 
octa\  c  of  Pentecost  to  Advent  (77-180).  The  saints'  lives  are  full  ol 
p:j<rilc  lefjend,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  contain  accounts  ol  13th- 
century  miracles  wrought  at  special  places,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Dominicans.  The  last  chapter  but  one  (iSi;,  "  De  Sancto 
Pdano  Fapa,"  contains  a  kind  of  history  of  the  ^rodd  fram  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century:  while  the  last  (182)  u  a  eouiewlitt 
aUenrical  disquisition,  "  Dc  Dcdicatione  Ecclcsiae." 

"Tne  GoUtn  Letend  was  translated  into  French  by  Jean  Belet  de 
Vi^ny  In  the  14th  century.  It  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  books 
to  i^sue  from  the  press.  A  Latin  edition  it  assigned  to  about  Ht*^; 
and  a  dated  one  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1473.  Many  other  1  Jtin 
editions  were  prin;ed  N  fore  the  end  of  the  century.  A  French 
tramldtion  by  Nlastcr  John  Bataillier  is  dated  1476:  Jean  de  Vigny's 
appeared  at  Paris,  14W;  an  Italian  one  by  Nic  Mancrbi  (?  Vonioe^ 
>47S>:  a  Bohemian  one  at  Pitsen.  M7S-<479*  end  at  Prague.  1493: 
Caxton's  English  versions,  1483,  laSjr  and  1493;  and  a  Gcrm.in  one 
in  1489.  Several  isfh-centurjr  caittons  of  the  Sif'-om  are  al,o 
known,  and  the  Maricie  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1497  and  at  Paris 
in  I  soj. 

For  bibliography  see  Potthast,  BMUtJuta  hitt.  med,  ««.  (Berlin. 
1896).  p.  634;  U.  Chevaher,  Hffxrlmre  dtt  tutm  kilL  AowMW. 
(Paris,  1905),  t.v.  "  Jacques  dc  Voragine." 

JAOOIDT,  JOSEPH  (1770-1840),  French  educationist,  author 
of  tha  method  4^  "  amtodpttion  iotellectucUe,"  wts  ' 
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at  Dijon  on  the  4th  of  March  1770.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Dijon,  where  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  chosen 
profeasor  ot  Latin,  after  which  he  studied  law,  became  advocate, 
aild  tt  the  tame  time  devoted  a  large  anaount  of  hb  attention 
to  Mtlmntica.  In  178S  be  organised  a  federation  of  the  jroutb 
«f  DQoB  for  tbe  dafenoe  of  the  principlea  of  (lie  Kevel«Uo«; 
and  b  1793,  with  tbe  rank  of  captain,  he  Kt  oat  to  take  pert  in 
the  campaign  of  Belgium,  where  he  condurtrd  himicif  with 
bravery  and  dii>Unction.  After  for  some  time  dlling  the  office  of 
SKjcrcuiry  of  the  "  commission  d'organi&ation  du  mouvcmtnt 
des  armies,"  he  in  1794  became  deputy  of  the  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  central  schools 
at  Dijon  he  was  appoiiltcd  to  the  chair  of  the  "  method  of 
•dences,"  where  be  made  hb  first  ezpctimenu  in  that  mode  of 
tuitin  vhkh  he  afterwards  develop  noce  fully.  Od  the 
centnl  achaak  being  replaced  by  other  edacMimal  Inttitvtions. 
Jacotot  CH-cupied  successively  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  of 
Roman  law  until  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  1815  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  but  after 
the  second  restoration  he  found  it  necessar>'  to  quit  his  native 
land,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  he  was  in 
tStS  nominated  by  the  Government  tearhcr  of  the  French 
hafDafe  at  tbe  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  perfected  into  a 
q^MCM  the  educatleiMl  pandfto  which  be  had  already  practised 
with  raeecta  hi  Frinoe.  Hb  method  «ia  not  vtfy  adopted  in 
several  institutions  in  Bcl^uiii,  but  alio  met  with  lone  appioval 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  Rtti^  It  was  baaed  on 
three  principles:  (1)  all  men  have  equal  intelligence;  (3)  cvcr>- 
man  has  received  from  God  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  instruct 
himself;  Cj)  everything  is  in  everything.  As  regards  (t)  he 
maimained  that  it  is  only  in  the  will  to  use  their  intelligence  that 
mem  differ;  and  his  own  process,  depending  on  (j),  was  to  give 
any  oae  learning  >  hiniiait  for  the  tot  time  a  «hort  pmage  of 
a  few  lfaie%  and  to  caconnfi  the  piqfl  to  ftiidy»  tot  the 
«oidi»  then  the  letters,  thco  the  gnmmir,  that  Ibe  meaning, 
until  a  single  paragraph  became  the  occasion  for  learning 
an  entire  literature.  After  the  revolution  of  iS?o  Jacotol 
returned  to  France,  and  he  died  at  Faris  on  ibc  ^oth  of 

Mil  tystern'waa  described  by  him  Sn  Enseittumfnt  vnher$d, 
IsMfuf  maitrmU*,  Louvain  and  Uiion,  182,; — which  i>3!.*ed  through 
»e\'crjl  etjitiona — and  in  various  other  wurks:  .iml  he  alsu  .nlvocated 
his  views  in  the  Journal  de  /'cmant  j/'  iiii  if  \n!c!Ucluelle.  For  a  com^ 
olete  list  of  his  works  and  fuller  details  r^rding  his  career,  see 
d^ by  Achate  GriUaidlM 

JACQUARD,  JOSEPH  MARIE  (1751-1834),  French  inventor, 
was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  7lh  of  July  1752-  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  working  weaver,  he  inherited  two  looms, 
with  which  he  started  business  on  his  own  account.  He  did 
not,  however,  prosper,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  become  a  Ume- 
bumer  at  Brcsse,  while  his  wife  supported  herself  at  Lyons  by 
plaiting  straw.  In  179J  he  took  part  in  the  uosucceiaful  defence 
oi  Lyona-afilntt  tbe  tioopa  of  the  Coawentkm;  hut  afterwards 
terved  in  their  tuika  on  the  RhAne  and  Lolie.  After  seeing 
some  active  service,  in  which  his  young  son  was  shot  down  at 
his  side,  he  again  rctumetl  to  Lyons.  There  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  factory,  anil  e  mployed  his  spare  time  in  construct- 
ing his  improved  loom,  of  which  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
several  years  previously.  In  1801  he  exhibited  his  invention  at 
the  industrial  exhibition  at  Paris;  and  in  1805  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris  and  attached  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers. 
A  loom  by  Jacquea  de  Vaucanaon  (ijotf-iySa),  depoatcd  there, 
anggcatcd  vwioui  Impcovemeata  la  Ida  own,  wUdi  he  mdually 
perfected  to  its  final  state.  Although  bis  invention  was  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  silk-weavers,  who  feared  that  its  introduction, 
owing  to  the  saving  of  labour,  would  deprive  them  of  their  liveli- 
hood, its  advantages  secured  its  general  adoption,  and  by  1812 
there  were  11,000  Jacnuard  l<x)ms  in  use  in  France.  The  loom 
was  declared  public  property  in  1806,  and  Jacquard  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  and  a  royalty  on  each  marhinc.  He  died  at 
OnUins  (iUi6ne)  on  the  7th  of  Atiguit  i8j4>  end  six  yeata  later 
•  ilalM  waa  erected  to  him  at  Lyona  (fite  WlAvno). 


JACQUERIE.  THE,  aa  insurrection  of  the  French  peasantry 
which  broke  out  in  tbe  tie  de  France  and  about  Beauvais  at  the 
eiKi  of  May  1358.  The  hardshipa  endured  by  the  peasants  in 
tbe  Hundred  Years'  War  and  their  hatred  for  the  noUea  whe 
oppressed  them  were  the  ptindpal  cmmi  which  led  to  the  ririflg, 
thoagh  the  immfdiaf*  occaaSoa  wm  aa  alnnr  which  toait  plam 
OB  the  sSth  of  May  at  the  village  of  Sefait-Lea  between  "bri- 
gands "  (militia  infantry  armoured  in  brigandincO  .-n  J  country- 
folk. The  latter  having  got  the  upper  hand  uniu-J  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  placetl  Guillaurae 
Karle  at  their  head.  They  destroyed  numerous  chateaux  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Oi.se,  the  Brcchc  and  the  Th^rain,  where  they 
subjected  the  whole  countryside  to  fire  and  sword,  committing 
the  most  terrible  atrocities.  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  NavaiNb 
crushed  tbe  lebciiion  at  the  battle  of  Mello  on  tbe  lotb  of  Jane, 
and  the  aoUea  then  took  irioleBt  icprisab  tipea  the  peaaaata, 
massacring  them  in  great  numbers. 

Sec  Simeon  Luce,  Uittoitt  de  la  Jae^uerit  (Paris,  1859  and  1^5). 

(J- V.*) 

JACTITATION  (from  Lat.  jaclit<irt,  to  throw  out  publicly),  ia 
English  law,  the  maliciously  boasting  or  giving  out  by  one  party 
that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  common  reputation  of  their  marriage  that  might 
enaae,  the  pnoedun  ia  by  auit  of  jactitatka  af  nMiitagr>  ia  wUch 
tbe  petitioner  alleges  that  the  rcqmndeat  booata  that  he  or  Ai 
ia  BMHied  to  the  petitioner,  aad  prays  a  declaration  of  noUfty 
and  a  decree  putting  the  respondent  to  perpetual  silence  there- 
after. Previously  to  1S57  such  a  proceeding  took  place  only  in 
the  ccclcsiasiical  courts,  but  by  exprci.s  term?,  of  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  <j[  that  ye.ir  it  can  now  be  bruiight  in  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  High  Court.  To  the  suit 
there  are  three  defences:  (i)  denial  of  the  boasting;  (2)  the 
truth  of  the  icpwicmatioaa;  (1)  allcgatioB  (by  way  of  estoppd) 
thatthepetidoDaraeqidMcadu^boaaiivgaf  the  respondeat 
In  Thomptem  v.  JltHfihev  itM,  Vtdb.  70,  the  court  of  appeal  laid 
down  that  the  Mart  win  not  make  a  decree  In  a  jactiution  suit 
in  f.ivour  of  a  petitioner  who  has  at  any  time  acquiesce*)  in  the 
assertion  of  the  respondent  that  they  were  actually  married. 
Jactitation  of  marriage  is  a  suit  that  is  very  rare. 

JADE,  or  Jabde,  a  deep  bay  and  estuary  of  the  North  Sea, 
belonging  to  tbe  grand-dnchy  of  Oldenburg,  Gennany.  Tbe  bay, 
which  waa  for  the  moat  part  oiade  by  storm-floods  ia  tbe  xjfk 
and  i6th  ccatuffas,  measnres  70  aq.  m.,  and  haa  oonuaaHicatioa 
with  the  opea  ma  by  a  fair^viv  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  wUch 
never  ficeaes,  and  with  the  tide  gi  ves  access  to  tbe  largest  vessels. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  the  Prussian  ttaval 
port  of  Wilhclmshaven.  A  tiny  stream,  about  14  m.  long, 
also  known  as  the  Jade,  enters  t  he  head  of  the  bay. 

JADE,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  ornamental  stones, 
mostly  of  a  green  colour,  belonging  to  at  least  two  distinct 
species,  one  termed  nephrite  and  tbe  other  jtdeite.  Ulubt  the 
term  jade  is  popularly  used  la  this  sense,  it  is  now  vaiuMf 
restricted  by  mineralogista  to  aephzite.  The  word  jade*  b 
derived  (through  Fr.  U  jadt  for  Pefade)  from  Spra.  ijcda  (Lat.  «f ss), 
the  loins,  this  mineral  having  been  known  to  the  Spanish  coa- 
querors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  under  the  name  of  pitdra  dt  ijada  or 
v;a(/j  (colic  stone).  The  reputed  value  of  the  stone  in  renal 
diseases  is  also  suggested  by  the  term  nephrite  (so  named  by 
A.  G.  Werner  from  Gr.  m4pla,  Udoey),  ttd  Iqr  im  old  aame 

lapis  ncphrilicus. 

Jade,  in  its  wide  and  popular  aease,  has  always  beea  highly 
priied  by  the  Cbhieae,  who  not  oaly  believe  ia  iu  -"^tft' 
value  hot  regud  ft  at  the  aymhol  of  virtne.  It  b  kaown,  with 

other  ornamental  stones,  under  the  name  of  yu  or  yu-chi  (yu- 
stone).  According  to  Professor  H.  A.  Giles,  it  occupies  in  China 
the  highest  jjlace  as  a  jewel,  and  is  revered  as  "  the  quintc^vscnce 
of  heaven  and  earth."  Notwithstanding  its  tdugbncas  or  tenacity, 
due  to  a  deaae  flbioaa  itiuctate^  it  b  wm^ht  iato  eoaqdicued 

'  The  EnKlish  use  of  the  word  for  a  WOfthU  ill-tempered  horae, 
a  "  «crew."  also  applied  ai  a  term  of  noroach  to  a  woman,  tuis  tiers 
referred  doubtfully  to  the  same  Spanlab  aoutce  aa  the  Ou  S|k  vodSar, 
BKaning  to  pant,  of  a  brohea-winded  hwsb 
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{ones  and  elaborately  carved.  On  many  pcdiktotk  aitca  in 
Europe,  as  in  the  Svte  bke^wdlUigs,  odts  Md  otlicr  cwcd 
ebjecu  botJi  in  nephrite  and  is  jadctte  fawe  not  kfaequeatly 
hccft  fmad;  and  as  no  kind  of  jade  bad  nttil  leoent  yean  been 
discomed  im  tUu  in  nor  Eompean  locality  it  was  held,  especially 
Gy  Pnfnier  It.  H.  Fbdier,  of  fteiburg  im  BreisKau,  Baden,  that 
cither  the  raw  material  or  the  worked  objects  must  have  Iwcn 
brought  by  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  from  a  jade  Kxality 
probably  in  the  East,  or  were  obtained  by  barter,  thus  suR^csiing 
a  very  early  trade-route  to  the  Orient.  Exceptional  interest, 
tbeiefore,  attached  to  the  disoovciy  of  Jade  In  Europe,  nephrite 
having  been  foiiad  in  Sikna,  and  jad^  or  a  iiailav  nek  in 
the  Alps,  whflit  pebblea  of  jade  have  been  obtained  turn  many 
locaiities  hi  Auttrit  and  Mtdh  Goinany,  in  the  latter  case 
probably  derived  from  Sweden.  It  u,  therefore,  no  longer 
Decess.iry  to  assign  the  old  jade  implements  to  an  exotic  origin. 
Dr  A.  li.  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  always  maintained  that  the  Euro- 
pean jade  objects  were  inJifjcnoiis,  and  his  views  have  become 
gcneraUy  accepted.  Now  that  the  mineral  characters  o(  jade 
•le  better  understood,  and  its  identification  leas  uncertain,  it 
■Mjpewibly  be  found  with  altcicd  peridotitet»or  «itb  aopUbo- 
ikan,  anoag  the  oM  ayitalUne  achieta  of  many  hraWtiiai 

Nophrfic  or  tnie  ^de,  may  be  regarded  as  a  finely  fibnoi  or  ooin- 
psct  variety  of  amphibole,  referred  either  toactinolitc  or  to  treoMilite, 
•ccording  as  it*  colour  inclines  to  rrccn  or  white.  Chemically  it  is  a 
calcium-magnesium  tilicaie,  CaMgi(SiOi)«.  The  fibres  are  either 
more  or  less  parallel  or  irrrgubrly  felled  together,  rendering  the  none 
excc3si%-cly  tough ;  yet  its  hardness  is  not  great,  being  only  about  6  or 
6-5.  The  mineral  tometimes  ien<l»  to  become  schistose,  breaking 
wtthaipUntery  fnicturc,orits(tructure  may  be  homy.  The  specific 
BBvily  varies  fi«m  9-9  toiMg,  aod  Is  of  determinative  vahnk  rince 
jadrita  is  much  dcnaer.  Tne  ooloor  of  Jade  presents  various  shades 
of  green,  yellow  and  grey,  aod  the  nitacral  when  polished  has  a  rather 
greacv  lustre.  Profcsior  F.  W.  Clarke  found  t  he  colours  due  to  com- 
pounds of  iron,  manf^anese  and  chromium.  One  of  the  most  famous 
localities  for  nephrite  is  on  the  west  s»de  of  the  South  Island  of  .New 
2caland,  where  it  occurs  as  nodules  and  vein*  in  serixrntine  and 
talcose  rocks,  but  is  generally  found  as  IrjuIiIi  r^.  It  w.is  k:viwn  Ci  the 
Maoris  as  SwuisamM.  or  "  green  itone,"  and  was  highl)^  p^^iied,  bcmg 
— «Mi  tnat  labenr  iaio  various  objects,  eipeaally  «he«liib- 
ent  known  aa  the mrm,  or  paUeo-baUo»,  aod^ bfcast 
■Bed  hei-tiki.  The  New  Zealand  iade,  called  by  oM 
) "  green  tak  of  the  Maoris,"  is  now  worked  in  Ettrope  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  green  jade-like  stone  known  in  New  Zealand 
a«  M/ijf fj.'i2>  is  Kowcnite,  a  translucent  serpentine  with  cnrl<j<iir<i  of 
ni.igne5iti-.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ncphritcand  bowenilcof 
New  Zroljnd  has  been  described  by  A.  M.  Kinljyson  (Quart.  Jour. 
Ceol.  6>c-,  1909,  p.  ^i).  It  appears  that  the  Maoris  distinguished 
aix  varieties  of  jade.  Difference  of  cuhwir  mn  due  to  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  ferrous  silicate  in  the  mlneraL  Aocofding  to 
Finlaysott,  the  New  Zealand  nephrite  leiuhs  from  the  dieaiical 
alteration  of  serpentine,  olivine  or  pywene,  whereby  •  dhioos 
•mphibole  is  formed,  whkh  becomes  converted  by  intense  pressure 
■no  movement  into  the  dense  nephrite. 

Nephrite  occurs  also  in  New  Caledonia,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the 
other  Pacific  islands,  but  manv  of  the  New  Caledonian  implements 
reputed  to  be  of  jade  are  really  made  of  terpentine.  From  its  ute 
as  a  material  for  axe-heads,  ladc  is  often  known  in  Germany  as 
B*iiiUin  l*'  axe-stone  ").  A  fiorous  variety,  of  specific  gravity  3-18, 
found  in  New  Caledonia,  and  perhaps  in  the  Marquesas,  was  dis- 
tinguished bv  A.  Damour  under  the  name  of  "  oceanic  jade." 

Much  of  tne  nephrite  used  by  the  Chinese  has  been  obtained  from 
quarries  in  the  Kuen-lun  oMuntains,  on  the  sides  of  the  Kara-kash 
valley,  in  Turkestan.  The  mineral,  generally  of  pile  colour,  occurs 
in  netti  and  vein-,  running  through  hurnbU  nde-scfiists  and  gneissosc 
CLKW-i.  nnd  it  is  nol.dilc  that  when  finl  quarried  it  is  comparatively 
It  apr^oji-s  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  mountains,  and 
has  been  worked  from  very  ancient  times  in  Kbotan.  Nephrite  is 
esid  w  oGoir  aim  in  iltt  raarir  aeponinndjpebhliaaniBMnd  in  the 
beds  of  many  streams,  in  TUrfceetaa,  fadvi*  known  aa  yBMhii  or 
yeihm.  a  word  which  appears  in  Arabic  as  ytihb,  perhaps  cognate 
with  laurii  or  jasper.  The  "jasper"  of  the  ancients  may  nave 
included  jade.  Nephrite  is  sain  to  have  been  discovered  in  1891  in 
the  Nan  shan  mountains  in  th«  Chinese  province  of  Kan-tuh.  where 
it  is  worked.  The  great  ct  ntre  of  Chinese  jadt- working  is  at  Pckinj;, 
and  formerly  the  intlij>.try  was  active  at  Su-chow  Fu.  Sil»ena 
has  yielded  very  fine  specimens  of  dark  green  nephrite,  notably  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  AKbert  graphite  mine,  near  Baiueot,  Lake 
Baikal.  The  jade  seems  to  occur  aa  a  rock  in  part  of  the  Sajan 
■MnataiaiyatcaB.  NewdepoiittinSiberiawereopened  uptoaMpply 
malerial  for  the  tomb  of  the  tsar  Alcaandw  III.   A  eigsntie  mono* 

■tilCRiaiaal  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  at  Samarkand.  Theoccnnence  .  . 

flf  the  Siberian  jade  haabeHideMrihid  by  ftofMHiL*  von  JecHfNU*  1  e(  tlw 


Jade  implements  are  widely  distributed  in  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia,  Ih:ii-;);  (ojnd  in  Indian  j^raves,  ia  old  sbell-beaps  and  oo 
the  sitesof  deserted  villages.  L>r  G.  M.  Da«aoa,arguinB  from  the  dis- 
covery of  some  boulders  of  jksde  in  the  FcMOr  nvcr  vaUcy.  held  that 
they  were  not  obuincd  byliaftar  Imn  Skarfi^  but  were  of  native 
origin;  and  tin  locality  was  afterwards  dinovcnd  by  Lieut.  C.  M. 
Stoney.  it  is  Icnoura  as  the  Jade  Mountalm^  and  is  situated  north 
of  Kowak  river,  about  150  miles  from  its  ffllrthi  The  study  of  a 
large  o>llrctiijn  of  jade  implc-niciits  by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  and 
Dr  G.  P.  Merrill  proved  th.-a  thr  Al  iskan  jade  is  true  nephrite,  not  to 
be  distioguishcd  from  that  of  .New  Zealand. 

adeite  is  a  mineral  «peiri<'i  f-^tablished  by  A.  Damour  in  1863. 
'erinK  m.irkcfKy  from  nrphntc  in  that  its  relatiun  licj  with  the 
pyroxenes  ratlier  than  with  the  amphitx>les.  it  u  an  aluminium 
sodium  silicate,  NaAl(SiQd!b  related  to  ■podnmene.  S.  I..  Pen- 
field  showed,  by  meaaORment.  that  ia«lle  b  monoclinic.  Its 
colour  is  commonly  very  pale,  and  whte  jndrili^  vhicb  ia  the  pnrmt 
vanety,  is  known  aa  "  camphor  iMfc**  In  nwnv  eaSiB  the  mineral 
shows  bright  patches  of  apple-green  or  emerald-preen,  due  to  the 
presence  of  chromium.  Jadcite  is  mucli  nmrc  fusiblL-  than  nir[ihritc, 
and  is  rather  h.irdcr  (6-5  to  7).  but  its  most  readily  d'-trrm;n»H 
character  is  found  in  its  hi^hor  specific  gravity,  which  ran>;cs  (rom 
Some  jadcite  seems  to  be  a  metamorpho^d  igticuus 


3  20  to  3-41. 
rock. 


The  Burmese  jade,  discovered  by  a  Yunnan  trader  in  the  ivh 
century,  ia  aeatlir  jaoeiin.  The  nnarries.  detcrilied  by  Dr  F.  Noct- 
■   itedon  *^  " 


ling,  wn  ritnated  on  ne  Urn  river,  about  120  m.  from  Moeaung, 
the  iadateoecom  in  serpentine,  and  is  partly  extracted  it^ 
^.  It  is  also  found  as  iMMiklers  in  alluvium,  arkd  when  tbcie 
occur  m  a  bed  of  laterite  they  acquire  a  red  colour,  which  imparts  to 
thern  peculiar  value.  According  to  Dr  VV.  G.  Bleeck.  who  visited 
the  jade  countr>'  of  L'pptr  Burma  after  Nootling,  jadeite  occurs  at 
three  l<xalities  in  the  Kachin  Hills — lawmaw,  tlweka  and  Mamon. 
The  jadcite  is  known  as  ikauk-itn,  and  is  sent  either  tP  China  or  to 
Mandalay,  tiy  way  of  fihamo»  whence  Biiamo  haaoone  erroneously 
to  be  regarded  as  a  locality  for  jade.  Jadeite  occurs  m  sssociation 
with  the  nephrite  of  Turkestan,  and  possibly  in  some  other  Asiatic 
localities.  In  certain  cases  nephrite  it  formed  by  the  alteration  of 
jadcite,  as  shown  by  Professor  I.  P.  Iddings.  The  Chinese  ftitt'ui, 
sometimes  called  "  imperial  jade,"  is  a  beautiful  green  stone,  which 
seems  generally  to  be  jadcite,  but  it  is  said  tlul  in  some  rases  it 
may  be  chr^  Miprase.  It  is  named  from  it*  roembl  inLe  in  culour 
to  the  plumage  of  the  kingfisher.  The  resonant  character  of  jade 
has  led  to  its  oocarional  use  at  a  muiical  atone. 

In  Mexico,  In  Central  America  and  In  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  objects  of  jadeite  are  common.  The  Knna  votive  adae 
from  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  is  now  in  the  American  Moseum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico 
amulets  of  green  stone  were  highly  venerated,  and  it  is  believed  that 
jadeite  was  one  of  the  stones  prized  under  the  name  of  ckaUhihuiU. 
Probably  tuniuoise  was  another  stone  included  under  this  name. and 
intieed  any  green  stone  capable  of  being  polished,  such  as  the  Amazon 
stone,  now  recofniaed  aa  a  green  feldspar,  may  have  been  numbered 
among  the  Artec  amulets.  Dr  Kunz  suggests  that  the  chakhtbuiti 
was  jadeite  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America, and  turquoise 
in  northern  Mexico^  and  New  Mexico.  He  thinks  that  Mexican 
jadeite  may  yet  be  discovered  in  places  {Gems  and  Precious  Stonts  «/ 
Mtxuo,  by  G.  F.  Kunz:  Mexico,  1907). 

Chloromelanite  is  Damour's  name  for  a  dense,  dark  mineral  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  jade,  and  was  used  tit  the  manufac* 
ture  of  celts  found  in  the  dulment  of  France  and  in  certain  Swiss 
lalcc-dwcllinga.  It  is  a  mineral  of  spinach-green  or  dark  grc-en 
colour,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3  4,  or  even  as  high  as  j  65.  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  jadcite  rich  in  iron.  Chlnro- 
meunite  occurs  in  the  CydoDs  Mountains  in  New  Guinea,  and  is  used 
for  hatchets  or  agricultural  implcmeats^  wfubt  the  •Bga<lube  of  the 
island  arc  usually  of  serpentine.  Smtmanite^ortbroliicisamincfnl 
which,  b'ke  chloromeianltft  was  ittcl  by  the  Neolithic  occupants  of 
western  Europe,  and  to  awnetimrs  mistaken  for  a  pale  kitKl  of  jade. 
It  it  an  aluminium  silicate,  of  specific  gravity  about  3-3,  distinguished 
by  its  infusibility ,  1  he  jadt  ttnatt  of  J.  R.  HaUy,  discovered  by 
hi.  B.  de  Saus»ure  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  now  known  as  taussurile. 
Among  other  substances  sometimes  taken  for  jade  may  be  mentioned 
prchnite,  a  hydrous  calcium-aluminium  silicate,  which  when  potisbcd 
much  leenmiblM  wrtain  kinds  of  jade.  Pectolite  has  been  iwodt  like 
jade,  in  Ahska.  A  variety  of  vesuvianite  Gdocrsse)  from  dRfomla. 
described  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Kunz  as  californite,  was  at  first  mistaken  for 
jade.  The  name  jadeoliie  has  been  given  by  Kunz  to  a  ^rcen 
chromiferous  syenite  from  the  jadeite  mines  of  Burma.  The  mineral 
called  bowenite  at  one  time  supixt  ctJ  to  be  jade,  ita  hard  and  tough 
variety  of  serjienline.  Some  ul  the  common  Chinese  ornaments 
imitating  jiidc  arc  carved  in  steatite  or  serpentine,  while  others  are 
merely  glass.  The  fAU  de  rit  it  i  fine  white  glass.  The  so-called 
"  pink  jade  "  it  mostly  quarts,artificialIycolourad,and**Wackiadei'' 
though  sometimes  mentioned,  has  no  existence. 

An  exhauitti\-e  devcription  of  jade  will  be  fonod  in  a  sumptuous 
work,  entitled  Invntig/ationt  and  StmHtM  Ai  Mt  (New  York.  1906). 
Ihia  w«ek,  cd^ee^byJDr  C.  F.  KUma,  wm  picpaM.hi  jnaattation 
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praMated  by  Wm  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  V'orl:. 
TTie  work,  which  u  in  two  folio  volume*,  superbly  illustratr  .l.  v.. is 
printed  pnrately,  and  ml ter  100  copies  had  been  struck  off  on  Ameri- 
can haf>d  made  paper,  ^  type  was  distributtd  and  the  iMKcrial 
UMd  (or  the  Ulttatratien*  was  destroyed.  The  second  volume  is  a 
caulBgaa  of  the  collection,  which  comprises  ^00  specimens  arranred 
nSne  dasKS:  minenlogtcal,  archaeoiogkcat  and  artistic.  The 
important  sectio«'on  Chine'*'  j.ide  was  cjntrih'jicd  by  Dr  S.  W. 
Bushell,  who  also  translated  for  the  work  a  aurse  on  jad« — 
Y\i-ihue  by  T'ang  Junc-tM,  of  PcUinf  Xt  fi  ri  n<  i>  shouM  .iIno  Ijc 
made  to  McinritS  h  r..  in  r''.  ^'rphrtl  u'ui  Jadj-tl  Ui,.!  oL.  5>;utt[;art. 
j88o),  a  work  whith  at  the  djle  of  its  pubh^atun  was  alriiijit 
•ahaustive.  (  i  .  W.  R.') 

JAEX.  an  inland  province  of  southern  Spain,  formed  in  1833  of 
districts  belonging  to  Andalusia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ciudad 
Real  and  AJbMctc,  £.  by  Albacete  and  Giaoada,  S.  by  Gianada, 
•ad  W.  by  Coidevi.  Fun.  (1900),  474*490;  sM  H- 
Jan  coinprises  the  tipper  basb  «f  die  tfocr  Onadak|HM,  vfafa^ 
traverses  the  centra)  districts  froai  east  to  nest,  and  1»  endoMd 
on  the  north,  sou'ti  an  I  cast  by  mountain  r:kngc3,  while  on  the 
west  it  is  ciucrcd  by  the  great  Amlalusian  plain.  The  Sierra 
Mortna,  wliii  ti  dr. iJes  Andalusia  fr  mi  New  Ca5lile,  extends 
along  the  northern  half  of  the  province,  its  most  prominent 
ridges  being  the  Loma  de  Chldatta  and  the  Loma  dc  Ubctla; 
the  Sienas  de  Scguia,  in  the  cast,  deiive  their  aanw  from  the 
rivet  ScgnfBt  wUdi  rises  just  wittna  the  border;  and  between 
the  laat-nataed  inMfnhc4i  iu  coMimiatioa  tbe-Qmadci  Foao, 
and  the  parallel  Sierra  de  Ctzoila,  Is  the  source  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. Ti.  1  >ftic5t  summii.i  in  the  pro%nriCC  arc  tho^'  nf  iht- 
Sierra  .M.^^;lr^a  (710}  ft.)  farther  west  and  south.  .Apart  from 
the  Guidalrjuivir  the  otily  large  rivers  arc  its  riKht-liaivl  tribu- 
taries the  Jandula  and  Guadalimar,  its  left-baitd  tributary  the 
Guadiana  Menor,  and  the  SefUta,  wbldl  ftms  ctM  aad  SOOth 
to  the  McditeiiSMao. 

•  inaretpoavUdlvaiieBaaattilHdlytotbealHttrfeafhB^ 

the  climate  is  natiuaUy  uaeqaal;  and,  while  the  bleak,  wind-xwcpt 
highlands  are  only  available  as  iheep-walks,  the  wtll-«-atcrcd  and 
fertile  N-alleys  favour  the  cultK'atton  of  the  vine,  the  olive  and  all 
kinds  of  cercali.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Jaen  has  been  known  since 
Roman  timri.  an-I  minir;.-  i»  imiH>rnnt  industrj',  with  its  centre 
at  Lir.jn.s.    Owr  i  - 1  1   !■  I  r-'.iiii  w  1  ri-  w  r'-CiJ  in  ^mall  qua  mi- 

tics  of  iron,  copp<r  and  salt  an-  al  ,<>  obtained.  There  is  some  tr.ide 
ia  aawa  tinber  and  cloth ;  c^parto  fabrics,  alcohol  and  oil  are  manu- 
lactured.  The  roads,  partly  owing  to  thedevelopmeot  of  mining,  arc 
more  numerous  and  better  kept  than  In  most  Spanish  pruvinces. 
Railway  communication  is  sIm  very  complete  in  the  we«tem  div 
trictj,  as  the  main  line  Madrid-Cordova-Seville  passes  through  them 
and  i>  joined  south  of  Linarr-,  !>y  two  important  ra^lw,.!'.  —frum 
Algcciras  and  Malaga  on  the  south-west,  and  from  .Mmcrfa  on  the 
south-cast.  The  eastern  half  of  Jaen  is  inacce-v-  ible  by  r.iil.  In  the 
western  half  arc  Jaen,  the  capital  (pop.  (1900^,  36434),  Andujar 
(16,302).  Daeta  (14.379).  Bailen  (743o)i  Lwbea  OSiaiSJi  Marcos 
(17.078)  and  Ubeda  (I9.9I3)-  Other  towns  of  noK  Uiaa  7000 
haabittnts  are  Akali  la  Real.  Alcaudete.  Af)oaa,  La  Csi«Mm  and 
Fgtcana,  in  the  west;  and  Carorla.  Quessda,  Tismdonjineno, 
ViUacarillo  and  Vtlbnueva  dd  Arzobi^po,  in  the  east. 

JAEN.  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Jaen,  on  the 
Linirci-Puenie  Genii  railway,  1500  ft.  above  the  se.v  Pop. 
(1900),  26,434.  Jaen  is  finely  situated  on  the  well-wooded 
aorthcrn  slopes  of  the  Jabalcuz  Mountains,  overlooking  the 
pictaicsqtte  vaUejrs  of  the  Jaen  and  Guadalbulloo  rivers,  which 
flair  Borth  into  the  Gtudalquivir.  The  hillside  upon  wticb  the 
BMRm  and  intsular  dty  atneUlise  in  terraces  h  fortified  with 
Moorfah  uralb  and  a  Voorisb  dladiJ.  Jn;n  is  nn  episcopal  sec. 

Its  cathtdr:;!  v.ris  f  ^nrlcd  in  1533;  and,  ajthough  it  rcmaincil 
unfinishf  1!  u;.!;i  l.ite  in  il-r  iSih  century,  its  mam  rharactcristics 
art  those  o[  the  Renaissance  period.  The  city  conlains  m:iny 
churches  and  convents,  a  library,  art  galleries,  theatres,  barracks 
and  boapitals.  Its  manuf.^ciures  include  leather,  soap,  alcohol 
aBdllaca:aiidft«aa(onaerlycckbmed{orhssilh.  Tboeare 
bot  odaeral  qaiap  la  tbenooBiaiiis,  s  n.  south. 

,  The  identification  of  Jaen  with  the  Roman  Aurinx,  whi.  h  ha? 
■metimes  been  suggested,  is  extremely  quesiioaable.  After  the 
Maoiilb  eemucst  Jaen  was  an  imporunt  commercial  centre,  under 
the  aame  of  Jayyan :  and  ultimately  became  capital  of  a  pciry  kme- 
WBt  virich  was  brought  lo  an  end  only  in  1246  by  Feroiaaad  1 11. 
of  Gastille.  wbo  tran^errtd  hither  the  bishopric  of  Baea  in  1248 
Ftadiqauil  IV.  died  at  Jaea  ia  uu.  la  iria  dw  aiy  suficred 


JATULAMAD,  a  aute  of  India,  ia  the  KatUawar  ageaqr  of 
Doalbay,  facBiac  pan  of  the  territaiy  of  the  aavab  of  Jaa^Bi; 
ana,  4s  aq.  as.;  fip.  (1901).  11,097;  MbaMed  Rwcaoe,  l/^an. 
The  towa  of  Jafarabad  (pop.  6038),  sitaated  oa  the  cttaary  of  a 

river,  carries  on  a  larRc  co.isting  trade. 

JAFFNA,  a  town  oi  Ceylon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  fort  was  described  by  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  as 
"  the  mo^t  perfect  little  military  work  in  Ceylon — a  pcntagoa 
t  uilt  of  blocks  of  white  coral."  The  European  part  of  the  town 
bears  the  Dutch  stomp  more  distinctly  than  any  other  tosm  ia 
the  island;  and  there  still  exists  a  Dutch  Prcsbyteriao  cboidk 
Sevarsl  of  the  church  buildings  date  from  the  dma  of  the  Pott*- 
gucsft.  Ia  1901  Jaffna  had  a  population  of  35,879,  vhik  fai  the 
district  or  peninsula  of  the  same  name  there  were  300,85 1  persons, 
nearly  all  Tamib,  the  only  Europeans  beinR  the  cix-il  servants  \ad 
a  few  planters.  Coco-nut  planting  has  not  been  successful  of 
recent  years.  The  natives  grow  palmyras  freely,  and  have  a 
trade  in  the  fibre  of  this  palm.  They  also  grow  and  export 
tobacco,  but  not  enough  lice  for  their  own  requirements.  A 
steamer  calls  weekly,  aad  there  is  constderable  trade.  The 
railaajr  eiteaaioB  fnim  XnntBcgala  due  notth  to  Jaflaa  aad  the 
coast  vaa  eoomwaoed  bi  190a  Jafiia  b  the  scat  of  a  goven- 
mcnt  agent  and  district  judge,  and  cri.Tiinil  sessions  of  the 
supreme  court  arc  regularly  held.  Jaffna,  or,  as  the  natives  call 
it,  Yalpannan,  was  occupied  by  the  Tamil?  about  J04  B.C.,  and 
there  continued  to  l;o  Tamil  rajahs  of  J.tflna  till  1617,  when  the 
Portuguese  took  [K>-^es.-,io:i  of  the  pla^c.  .\s  car'y  as  the 
missionaries  under  Francis  Xavicr  had  tnade  con\'crts  in  this 
part  of  Ceylon,  and  after^the  cor.rjuest  the  Portuguese  maia> 
taiaed  their  pnaciyttanf  aeaL  Tl^y  had  a  Jesuit  K>n«gf.  a 
FtaadKaa  and  a  Dwninicao  Biooastcry.  The  Dutch  drove  oal 
the  Portuguese  in  1658.  The  Church  of  England  Missionsijr 
Society  began  its  work  in  Jaffna  in  1818,  and  the  Americtl 
Missionary  Society  in  1812. 

JAGER.  GUSTAV  (i8j}-  ),  German  naturalist  and 
hygienist,  was  born  at  Biir>»  in  Waniemberg  on  the  33rd  of  June 
I  Bit.  After  studying  medicine  at  Tubingen  he  became  a  teacher 
of  xoology  at  Vienox  In  1S68  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
xooiotjr  at  the  acadesay  of  Uohenhcim,  and  subscqui  r,t!y  >^ 
bccaaie  teacher  of  aoolear  and  anthropotogy  at  Stuttgdi  t  ( v!, 
technic  and  professor  of  physiology  at  the  veterinary  school.  In 
1SS4  he  abandoned  teaching  and  started  practice  as  a  physidan 
in  Stutt^-irt.  He  wrote  various  works  on  biul'>j;ical  subjects, 
including  Die  Darvinscht  Tlieorie  und  ihrc  SkUungtM  Mordl  ami 
Rdi^icn  (iS6g),  Lehrbtuk  der  aUgemeinen  Zoctogie  (i87i-i97Q» 
and  DU  EtUdeckung  Art  Stde  (1878).  In  1876  he  suggested  sa 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  heredity,  resembling  the  feno- 
plum  theoiy  subeei|ttCM^  elaborated  li^  Anguat  Wrismaan.  M 
the  eUcct  that  the  gerndnal  protoplasm  mains  its  wpeiHk 
properties  from  generation  to  gcnernion,  divirfins  in  e.ich  re- 
production into  an  ontopenetir  (M,:ii,>n,  out  of  which  tte 
indi\idu.il  h  built  up,  and  a  phylosentiic  por'.ion,  which  t» 
rescr\  cd  lo  foim  the  reproductive  material  of  the  mature  o3- 
spring.  In  Die  S ormalkUidung  alt  GtntndheiUKkuli  (tSiot  he 
advocated  the  system  of  dolhiag  associated  with  bis  aame, 
objecting  espedaUjr  to  the  use  at  aay  kind  of  iwiginhlf  lifaic 
focdothes^ 

JtOBRNDOIIF  (Czech,  Kmm),  a  town  of  Arntrta,  h  SBtih. 

iS  m.  N.W.  of  Tropp.iu  by  rail  Pop.  (iooo\  14,6;;,  mcalSf 
German.  It  is  situated  on  the  0;)]>a  and  po;^'.ci.scs  a  ck&teaa 
belonging  to  Prinrc  Liechtenstein,  who  holds  extensive  estates 
in  the  district.  jSgcrndorf  has  large  manufactories  of  doth, 
woollens,  linen  and  machines,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
On  the  neighbouring  bill  <A  Buifbefg  (laso  ft.)  are  a  duuch. 
much  visited  aa  a  place  of  pilgriBaage,  mm  lha  ndas  of  the  aaat 
of  the  former  princes  of  jUgcmdorf.  The  dairn  of  Pruaiia  to 
the  principality  of  JSgcrndorf  was  the  occasion  of  the  fim 
Silesian  war  (174&-174J),  but  in  the  partition,  which  fol!o«.cl. 
.Austria  retained  the  larger  portion  of  it.  Jigcmdorf  suticrwi 
severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  the  scene  of 
eagiigcmcnu  between  the  Prussians  and  Austiiaos  ia  May  174$ 
aadia  Jaauaqr  I779> 
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N.W.  by  rail  of  Springfontrin  on  the  trunk  line  from  Cape  Town 
to  Prcloria.  Pop.  (1Q04),  56$? — "03  whites  and  4364  coloured 
persons.  Jagcrefontein,  which  occupies  a  p'l  a.-^ant  situation  on 
the  open  veld  about  4500  ft.  above  the  sea,  o  wes  iis  existence  to 
the  valuable  diamond  mine  discovered  here  in  1870.  The  first 
€iiuH»d,  A  fttooe  of  so  carats,  was  found  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  digl^af  immediately  began.  The  discovery  a  few  weeks 
ktjar  €f  tkt  muA  richer  iiiiiM  at  Bultfoouin  «ad  Du  Toiu 
Bn.  fdlowtd  by  tbe  great  fiaA  at  De  Been  nd  Coleaberg 
Kop  (Kifflberky)  caused  Jagersfontein  to  be  neglected  for  several 
years;  Up  to  1887  the  claims  in  the  mine  were  held  by  a  Urge 
number  of  in«ilvi<lu.il.s,  but  coin*  ifU-nl  v.iih  tlie  elTorts  to  amalga- 
mate the  infi  t  in  tljc  Kimbcrley  mines  a  similar  movcinL'nt 
look  place  at  '  iL'or:ifontcin,  And  by  iSq3  all  the  cl.iinis  L>ccamj 
the  |»roperty  oi  unc  coit.pauy.  which  has  a  working  arnuigenent 
iMtk  tMDe  Beers  cor[K>ri; lion.  The  mine,  wlikb  b  worited  00 
Ike  open  system  and  has  a  de|>th  of  4$o  (t«  ykM»ftOMa«f  veqr 
fine  quality,  but  tbe  anmal  ontpat  dace  not  emed  to  value 
£500,000.  In  1Q09  a  ahaft  950  fL  dc<-p  » .xs  sunk  with  a  View  to 
working  the  mine  on  tbe  underground  system.  Among  the 
fatnous  clones  found  in  themineare  the  "  Kxcel/uor  "  (uel^)iiri^' 
071  c.-irats,  ar.  1  larger  than  any  previously  discovered)  and  the 
"  Jubilee  "  0  e  Onuum^i  11»  town  was  cxcai«d  m  muaki- 
|>ality  in  1904. 

Fourteen  miles  east  of  Jagenfootein  is  Booraplaats,  ilic  si-e 
«i  the  battle  fought  in  lifS  between  the  Boca  aader  A.  W. 
Pictoirftta  aad  tb«  Btitiih  fudcr  Sir  Hazty  Snntlt  ^  Obamob 
FWX  StaTK:  History). 

4AM,  RICHARD  (t7i5-i73{),  English  p<<ct,  third  son  of 
Bll  beni  JagP,  rector  of  Beaudcseit,  >Varwttl:shirf .  was  born  in 
1715.  He  went  up  to  UnivL-riily  Collude,  OxiurJ,  in  17  and 
took  his  degree  in  i;.i<).  lie  ordained  to  tlx  curacy  of 
Snittcrfidd,  Warwickshire,  in  17J17,  and  bcc;irrc  rector  in  1754; 
and,  altboqgb  be  aubeequcntly  received  other  preferments, 
SDhtcrfidd  nuBafned  V»  faveotite  residence.  He  died  there  00 
tbe  Sth  of  May '17SX.  .lle  %a^  twice  oarriel  Jagos  beac> 
kaompeem,  The  B/ocMtr^  was fiiet printed  in  Hawkcswortb's 
Aifa^»tr{Ko.  37,  March  13,  1753),  and  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  Gilbert  W't'l,  bu!  J,!f,'C<  piibli.sficil  it  in  liisovkn  naiti:*, 
with  other  poem.i,  in  K.  I)od-iey'b  CV.V.'icn  0/  i'ccins  {x'A.  iv., 
175;).  In  17'  -  appe  ared  a  topographical  poem,  E^gf  IliU,  or 
the  KurtU  Pro.f>cl  <lrl;iu.:l<:d^:nd  moralitfd;  two  separate  sermoiis 
were  published  in  i7,',;;  and  in  1768  Labour  and  Cmiu-^ .  a  FMe. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Jago  revised  his  poems,  and  they  were 
published  in  1784  by  bis  Mead,  John  Seett  Hyhoo,  as  Fttm 
if  era!  and  Desert  pike. 

See  a  notice  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1784:  A.  Chalmers,  Entlisk 
Paeta  (vol  xvii.,  iCio)|  F.  U  Coiviir.  WnukkMn  Worthies  (1870): 
iome  biographical  notes  are  to  be  rauad  IR  the  letters  of  Shenstone 

Id  Jago  printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  Shermone's  Worhs  (1769). 

'  JAGUAR  (Fdis  <n>ca),  the  largest  species  of  tbe  Felidae  found 
on  the  American  continent,  where  it  ranges  from  Texas  through 
Central  and  South  America  to  Patagonia.  In  the  countries 
wliicb  bound  its  northern  limit  it  U  Dot  faequently  met  with,  but 
in  South  Ametica  it  is  quite  eoauBaa,  aad  DoaFctttda  Aam 
states  that  when  the  Spanuuds  iint  settfed  in  thetfiif rfct  between 
Montevi  Ico  and  Santa  Vi,  as  many  a^  two  thoiiEjnd  were  ki'lcd 
yearly.  The  jaguar  is  usually  found  singly  (sometimes  in  pairs), 
and  preys  upon  such  qurdr  jpcd^  as  the  horse,  tapir,  capybara, 
dogs  or  cattle.  It  often  feeds  on  frcsh-watcr  turtles,  somclimcs 
following  the  reptiles  into  the  water  to  effect  a  capture,  it  inserts 
between  the  shells  and  drags  out  the  body  of  the  turtle  by 
Mil  am  cf  iu  sharp  daws.  Oocadonalljr  after  hkHag  tasted 
|niiaa  ilesb,  tbe  Jaguar  beoooMS  a  confirmed  man-eater.  The 
ary  of  thb  great  cat,  which  is  heard  at  night,  and  most  frequently 
during  the  pairing  season,  is  de-p  and  hoarse  in  tone,  and  consists 
of  thr  sound  pu,  pu.  often  repeated.    The  fcmaJe  brinps  forth 
fryni  two  to  four  lubs  inwards  the  close  of  the  year,  which  arc 
able  to  follow  their  mother  in  about  fifteen  days  after  birth.  The 
ground  colour  of  tbe  jaf^iar  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  while 
to  blacfc,  the  rosette  markings  in  tbe  extremes  being  but  isiatly 
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upon  the  bead,  neck,  body,  ouuide  of  legs,  and  tail  near  the  root. 
Tlie  upper  part  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  face  are  thickly 
marked  with  small  black  spots,  and  the  rest  of  body  is  covered 
with  rosettes,  formed  of  rings  of  black  sjxjts,  with  a  blac  k  spot  in 
the  ce.'itrc,  and  ranged  lcagih\vij>c  along  the  body  in  five  lo  seven 
roft-s  on  each  side.  These  black  rings  are  heaviest  along  the  back. 
The  lips,  throat,  breast  and  belly,  the  inside  of  the  legs  and  tbe 
lower  sides  of  tail  are  pure  white,  niarkcd  with  iiregular  spots  Of 
black,  those  on  tbe  linasi  being  long  ban  and  oa  tbe  beqy  and 
inside  of  legs  large  blotches.  The  tail  has  large  black  spots  Bear 
the  root,  some  with  light  centres,  and  from  about  midway  of  Jta 
length  to  tihe  t^tt  k  riafsft  «ltk  black.  Tha  eaia  am  black 


The  Jaguar  (AKllMM^).  '  '^  ' 

bchin  !,  v.ith  a  large  buff  spot  near  the  lip.  Tte  nose  and  upper 
lip  are  lifil.t  rufous  brown.  The  size  varies,  the  total  length  of  a 
very  lar^e  sijecimeii  measuring  6  ft.  <;  in,;  thea-.tr,^f;e  ler.sih, 
houcver,  i-i  about  4  ft.  fi;>ni  the  nr-i^x  to  root  of  tail.  In  fciim 
the  ja?:u,nr  is  thick-set;  it  docs  not  s'and  l;l;;!i  upon  its  \i:f:,y,  and 
iu  comparison  with  the  ko;<ard  ii  heavily  built;  but  its  move- 
ments arc  very  rapid,  and  it  is  fully  as  agile  as  Itt  more  gracdi^ 
relative.  The  sItuU  resembles  that  of  the  lion  and  tigcit.  bat  a 
mudt  broader  ia  proportiaii  to  its  length,  and  may  lie  ideatilied 
by  the  presence  of  a  tuberde  on  the  Inner  edge  of  tbe  orbit. 
The  species  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  local  Jorma, 
regarded  by  some  American  naturaUsts  aS  dtstioel  Spedes,  but 
preferably  ranked  a.s  sub-spceicsor  races. 

JAGUARONDI,  or  Yaouaronth  {Fdis  jagu.irondt),  a  South 
American  wildcat,  found  in  Bra.-^il,  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  mng- 
ing  to  north-eastern  Mexico.  This  relatively  small  cat,  unifomq^ 
coloured,  is  gcacial(y  of  some  shade  of  broiraisb-grey,  but  in  some 
individuali  tbe  fttr  has  a  rufous  coat,  while  in  otbm  vty  pre* 
dominates.  These  cats  are  said  by  Don  Fdfac  dt  Aiaia  to  kaep 
to  cover,  without  venturing  into  open  places.  Thmy  attack  taaw 
poultry  and  also  young  fawns.  The  names  japuarondi  aad«|]fta 
are  applied  inrlifTcrcntly  to  this  specif  1  nn<i  Fc.'is  cyra. 

JAHANABAD,  a  town  of  Briiiih  India  in  Ciaya  distn'ct,  Bengal, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Last  Indian  railway.  Pop.  (190X), 
7018.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  trading  town,  and  in  1760  ft 
formed  one  of  Uie  ei^^t  branches  of  tbe  East  India  CotajMny^ 
central  factory  at  Patna.  Smce  the  introduction  of  Manchester 
goods,  tbe  trade  of  the  town  in  cotton  doth  has  almost  entirely 
ceased;  but  large  number^ef  the  Jolaha  or  Mahonaiedan  weaver 
caste  live  in  the  ncigh!x)uthood. 

JAHANOIR.  or  Jf.kancir  (1560-1637),  Mogul  emperor  of 
Delhi,  succeeded  his  father  Akbar  the  Great  in  1605.  His  name 
was  Salim,  but  be  assumed  the  title  of  Jidiangir,  "  Conqueror  of 
the  World,"  on  biS  acceasioo.  U  was  in  h'n  reign  th.it  Sir 
Tbonaas  itoe  caaw  as  ambassador  of  Janes  L,  00  behalf  of  the 
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Ea^Brii  company.  Be  tm  t  dkniate  nter,  rnncft  aiWeted  to 

dnjnkcnncss,  .ind  his  reign  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  his  wife  Nur  Jahan,  "  the  Light  of  the  World."  At 
first  she  inllucncod  Jnlian^ir  for  good,  but  surrounding  herself 
with  her  rcbtivcs  she  atuuscd  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
princes;  and  J.ih.ingir  died  in  1627  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion 
beaded  by  his  son,  Khurram  or  Shah  Jahan,  and  his  greatest 
general,  Mahabat  Khan.  The  tomb  of  Jahangtr  it  tfUMlcd  In 
the  gardens  of  Shahdeia  00  the  outikirts  o(  LAhore. 
•  JA^IZ  (Abo  *t7nnaN*AintiBiiBAnuL-JA^;;{A  "^e 
nan  the  pupils  of  whose  eyes  are  proinirtent  ")  (d.  860), 
Arabian  writer.  lie  spent  his  life  and  devoted  himself  in  Basra 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  polite  literature.  .\  Mu't.i/.ililc  in  his 
religious  beliefs,  he  developed  a  system  of  his  own  and  founded 
a  sect  named  after  him.  He  WM  favouicd  by  Ibo  «S<Zaivlt,  the 
vizier  of  the  caliph  Withiq 

Hi^  *  irk,  till-  Kilah  ul  Pi'.yiJrt  ^'Ot-Tahyin,  a  <li^iir?.i\'C  treatise 
on  rli<  t,  .ni  ,  Ims  111  I  11  ;ni'  ill  he  d  ii)  tw  ii  volume*  at  Ciiiij  ( I  .Sq5).  1  lie 
KiJdb  ui-Makditn  uul-AdJd<i  was  edited  by  G.  van  Vtotcn  as  Le 
UmiukmaUMttdtt  antiikiut  (Leiden.  1898):  the KMh^-Bm-k^i. 
L$lhm4i$nans,  ed.  by  theyame  (Leiden,  1900):  two  other  imiller 
Works,  the  ExcflUncfs  nf  Ike  Turks  and  the  Supfriority  in  Glory  of 
A*  Blaeki  oter  the  Whites,  also  prepanrd  bv  the  tame.  The  Kitib 
id'ffmyamtm,  ot,  "  Book  U  Animals,"  a  pailolqncal  and  literary, 
BOt  •  icWtiftc  urack,  WW  publUied  «t  Catio  (1906). 

(G.  W.  T.) 

JAHh,  PBIEpRICH  LUDWIQ  ((778-185;),  German  peda- 
gogue and  patriot,  cotnmonly  c.ilUd  Turnz^Ur  ("  Father  of 
Gymnastics"),  was  bom  in  Lan;  on  the  nth  of  August  1778. 
He  Studied  theology  and  philology  from  I7g6  to  iSo^  at  Halle, 
GMtteien  and  Gieibwald.  After  Jena  he  joined  the  fCuaaian 
arnqr.  In  1809  he  west  to  Beiltn,  when  he  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Gymnasium  zum  Graucn  as  well  as  at  the  PLimann  School. 
Brooding  upon  the  humiliation  of  his  native  hnd  by  Naf>olcon, 
he  conceived  the  idra  of  n  storinR  the  spirits  of  his  countrj-mcn 
by  the  development  of  their  physical  and  moral  powers  through 
the  practice  of  gymnastics.  The  first  J  umplalz,  or  ojxn-air 
gymnasium,  was  opened  by  him  at  Berlin  in  181 1,  and  the 
movement  spread  rapidly,  the  young  gymnasts  being  taught 
to  Kgaid  themselves  as  neinbcis  oi  a  kind  ol  gild  for  the 
cnandpatton  of  their  fatherland.  This  patriotic  spirit  was 
nourished  in  no  small  degree  by  the  writings  of  Jahn.  Early  in 
1S13  he  took  an  active  part  at  Dreslau  in  the  formation  of  the 
famous  corps  of  I,iii.:iiw,  a  battalion  of  which  he  commaiii!ti!. 
though  during  ih«  same  picriod  he  was  often  employed  in  secret 
service.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Bctliii,  where  he  w.is 
appointed  state  teacher  of  gymnastics.  As  such  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  formation  of  the  Student  Bundttmehqfien  (patriotic 
fraternities)  in  Jena. 

A  nan  of  demociatlc  nataie,  nigved,  lioaest,  ««e(alffc  and 
outspoken,  Jahn  often  cane  Into  ooUUon  with  the  reactionary 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  this  conflict  resulted  in  t8i9  in  the  closing 
of  the  Turr.pl  :lz  and  the  .irrcil  of  Jahn  himself.  Kept  in  semi- 
tonfincment  at  the  fortresi  of  Kolberg  until  18:4,  he  was  then 
scntLMucd  to  imprisonment  for  two  years;  but  this  sentence  was 
reversed  in  1S25,  though  be  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten 
miles  of  Berlin.  Ife  therefore  took  up  his  residence  at  Freyburg 
OB  the  Uastnit,  where  be  remained  until  his  death,  with  the 
eiccptioB  of  a  short  period  In  tSsSi  wksB  ha  was  "M^^  to 
CoUeda  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  In  1840  he  was  deooratcd  by 
the  Prussian  government  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  in  the 
wars  against  X.^.p'ili  on.  In  the  spring  of  1S4S  he  was  elected  by 
the  diilricl  of  N.iijmlmrR  to  the  German  National  Parliament. 
Jahn  died  on  iho  1  ,t|;  a  (ktobcr  iRs'  in  Frcybuigt  wbm  a 
monument  was  eruittil  m  hii  honour  in  1859. 

Among  his  work* are  the  following:  Bereicherangoet  k/xhdfuttchfn 
SpnekuTuities  {Le'ipzig.lSob),  Deulsckej  VfUkithum  (LUbeck,  1810), 
JnniMlildilrr  (Frankfort,  1S14),  Ncut  RutunbUMer  (Naumburg,  1818), 
Mtrkt  turn  deuUtkn  VcllulkHm  (Hiklburghau»en,  1833),  and 
SdbshxrtkfiJitung  (Vindication}  (Leipzig,  iSOt).  A  complete 
cditionorhiiiwoHcsapBcacedatHof  wtait-t887.  Seethebiognphy 
by  Schuliheiu  (BedSTtilM).  Md  /•!•  MIsr.  by  FMrfcfa 
gMuaich.  1893). 


JAHH,  JOHAMV  (i7So-i8t6),  German  OrieBtaBK. 

atTosswitz,  Moravia. on  the  iSthof  Janei7S0.  He  studied  philo- 
sophy at  Olmutz,  and  in  1772  began  his  theological  studies  at 
the  I'remonstratcnsian  convent  of  Bruck,  nc.ir  Znaim.  Having 
been  ordained  in  177s.  he  (or  a  short  time  held  a  cure  at  Mi&liLC, 
but  was  soon  recalled  to  firuck  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Biblical  hcnnencutics.  On  the  suppression  of  the  convent 
by  Joseph  IL  in  1784.  Jahn  took  up  slnSur  work  at  OlraUta,  and 
in  17S9  be  was  tiaasfcned  to  Vienna  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  biblical  arcbseology  and  dogmatics.  In  1791  he 
published  his  Einleilung  ins  AlU  Teslament  (2  vols.),  which  sooa 
brought  him  into  trouble;  the  cardinal -arch bishop  of  Vienna  Uid 
a  complaint  against  him  for  having  dejurted  from  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church,  e.g.  by  asserting  Job,  Jonah,  Tobii  and 
Judith  to  be  didactic  [Mcrns.  and  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session in  the  New  Testament  to  be  cases  of  dangerous  disease. 
An  acdeiiaillcsl  commission  reported  that  the  views  themselves 
were  not  Beconarily  heretical,  but  that  Jahn  bad  cired  in  skowiog 
too  Httk  oooridemtion  for  the  views  of  German  ^tholk  theo- 
logians in  coming  into  conflict  with  his  bishop,  and  in  raising 
diflkult  problems  by  which  the  unlearned  might  be  led  astray. 
He  was  accordingly  advised  to  modify  his  t  tpressions  in  future. 
Ahhough  he  apjx-.irs  honestly  to  have  accijitcd  this  judgment, 
the  hostility  of  his  opponents  did  not  cease  until  at  last  (1806)  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  canonry  at  St  Stephen's,  Vienna, 
which  involved  the  resignation  of  his  chair.  This  step  had  beta 
preceded  by  the  condcflinatioQ  of  his  Jii/ndueth  in  fiiirM  mmi 
Kfcrtr  faedkHs  hi  tvmptiMm  nitda,  pubUthed  in  r8a4,  and 
also  of  his  Arckaeologia  bibiica  in  ctmpendium  rtdacta  (1S05). 
The  only  work  of  importance,  outside  the  region  of  mere  pbik^ 
logy,  afterwards  published  by  him,  was  the  Endiiridivn  UwwiKh 
<utkae  (1S13).  He  died  on  the  i6tb  of  August  1816. 

De<^ide9  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  ff^rUtdm 
SpT'iihlrhre  fur  /I n/dfTfer  (1792) ;  Aramdiuke  ed.  Cktldaistki  m, 
.Syrisckr  Sprac  llrkrehir  Anfanter{i-qi) ;  A rabittke SpTCtkJekrritT^i 
Elcmrnlarbuck  lUr  luhr.  Spraehe  (i79<j);  Chatdaischt  ChreilomMM 
(1800);  Arahiithe  ChresUunalhie  (1802);  Lrxuon  crabtc»-Uiimim 
(kreslomatkiae  accom  modal  tun  (1802);  an  i-dition  of  the  Hcbtr* 
Bible  (1606):  Crammalica  Imcuae  ktbrairae  (1809);  a  cfitkal  cotn- 
mentary  on  the  Messianic  passages  o(  the  Old  Testantent  (  Valicftt 
prcpkeiarum  de  Jtsu  Uetsia,  1815}.  In  1821  a  collection  of  KmJ^ 
triige  appcarvd,  containing  six  tfisKriations  on  Biblical  aobjacu 
The  English  translation  olthe  Ankaai^  by  T.  C  UpbSB  (lt|o} 
has  patiBd  through  several  cditii — 


JAHN,  OTTO  (  1813-1860),  German  archaeologist,  philologist, 
and  writer  on  art  and  music,  was  born  at  Kid  on  the  16th  of 
June  1813.  After  the  completion  of  his  univcnity  Itadief  at 
Kid,  Ldpsig  and  Berlin,  be  travelled  for  three  ycaia  In  Fnmm 
and  luly;  in  1839  he  became  privatdocent  at  Kid,  and  In  t8m 
professor-extraordinary  of  archaeology  and  philology  at  Greifs- 
wald  (ordinary  professor  184s).  In  1847  he  accepted  the  chsir 
of  archaeology  at  Lcifi.  i^,  i  f  v.hivh  he  was  deprived  in  I'-st  for 
having  taken  part  in  ilic  I'oliiic.il  movements  of  1848- 1S4Q.  lo 
1855  he  was  .'\ppointed  professor  of  the  Micrue  of  ari:iqui;y,  and 
director  of  the  acadcmieal  art  museum  at  Bonn,  and  in  1S67  he 
was  called  to  succeed  E.  Gerhard  at  Bcrlbk  He  died  at 
Gottingen,  on  the  9th  of  September  1S69. 

The  following  arc  the  most  important  of  his  works:  I.  Archaeo- 
logical: Paliimedes  (163^):  TrU[>kos  u.  Trotlos  (1841);  Du  Grm^iUt 
det  Pdyfot  (1841);  Fcniketu  u.  dU  Manadtn  (1841);  Faru  m, 
QuMit  (1844);  Dit  ktlUntukt  KumU  (1846):  Peilkp,  im  Csaim  *m 
Ubentdum  (>§47);  i'ber  nitiit  DarsttUunten  its  Pafu-VtteAi 
(1849);  Dte  Fk^reniuht  Cista  (180) ;  Pauuinia*  ittcriplio  trcis 
Alkenarmm  (3rd  cd.,  1901);  Darslalungen  grieckitekrr  Dukttr  cvf 
VaitnbiUem  (1861).  a.  Philological:  t  ritical  editions  of  ju\-eoaf. 
Peniu*  and  Sulpicia  (3rd  ed.  by  F.  IJueheler,  lHfj3);  Ccnsorinus 
(i8j5);  Flo'iis  (1852);  Cicero's  BrtUus  (4th  ed-,  1877);  and  OfUef 
(U'l  t-<J-,  iSt^);  the  Periockae  of  Livy  (1853):  the  Psyikt  ei  CuPttt* 
oi  Apule-ius  (3rd  ed.,  1884;  5ih  ed.,  1905);  Longinus  (1S67:  3rae<L 
by  J.  Vahlen,  1905).  3.  Biographical  and  aesthetic:  17<tar  Mimidt- 
sokn's  Paulut  {\^)  ;Bioirapkit  Motarts,  a  work  of  cxtrsordiMfy 
labour,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  music  (3rd  cd.  by 
H.  Disten.  1889-1891  :Eng.  trans,  by  P.  D. Townscnd.1891) ; Ladtni 
Vhtand  (1863):  Ofiammrlle  Aufs&lu  iter  Mustk  (1866);  Biorr^P^ 
iscke  Aufs'ttu  (iS/*).  \V\iCrit(kisck*  BUdttfkrtniken  was  putiiishcd 
after  his  death,  by  his  nephew  A.  Michaclis.  who  hss  wriuao  an 
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whaustive  biography  in  AUiemcInt  Deutsche  Biotrapkie,  xiii.  ;  see 
also  J .  Vablen.  Otto  John  { 1 H70) ;  C-  Bunian.  GeukichU  da  cloititcken 
n*M0(M  M  DmtidllhM. 

JAHRUa.  a  town  and  dittikt  «l  Fenin  ia  the  MDviaoe  of 
Fan,  S.E.  of  Shiru  and  S.W.  «C  Datab.  The  dbtffet  has 

ihirty-thrcc  villages  and  is  famous  for  i;s  celebrated  ik4k4» 
dAtcs,  which  are  exported  in  great  quantities;  it  aUo  produces 
much  tobacco  and  fruit.  The  water  supply  is  scanty,  and  most 
of  the  irrigattoa  is  by  water  drawn  from  wells.  The  town  of 
Jalmun,  situated  about  90  m.  S.E.  of  Shiraz,  is  surrounded  by 
«  mud-wall  5  m.  in  dmiit  vlikfc  v«a  toaatnicmi  in  1834.  It 
baa  a  populathm  of  about  t$,OM^  «ae  hilt  BvioK  Iniide  and  tbe 
other  half  outside  the  walls.  It  is  the  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  has  six  caravanserais  and  a  post  office. 

JAINS,  the  most  numerous  and  influential  sect  of  heretics,  or 
nonconformists  to  the  Drahm.inical  system  of  Hinduism,  in 
India.  They  arc  found  in  every  province  of  up[>cr  Hindustan, 
in  the  cities  along  the  Ganges  and  in  Calcutta.  But  they  arc 
aaore  numerous  to  tbewdt— io  Mcwar,  Gujarat,  and  in  the  upper 
pnrt  of  the  Malabar  ooMt—«nd  ai«  aiao  Kattend  thmighottt  th  e 
whole  of  the  toatbem  pealnsda.  They  are  moatly  traden,  and 
live  in  the  towiu;  and  the  wealth  of  many  of  their  community 
gives  them  a  social  importance  greater  than  would  result  from 
their  mere  numbers.  In  the  Indian  census  of  icjoi  they  are 
returned  as  being  1,334,140  in  number.  Their  magnificent 
series  of  temples  and  shrines  on  Mount  Abu,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  India,  is  perhaps  the  most  Urilung  outward  sign  of 
their  wealth  and  importance. 

The  Jaiw  in  the  but  direct  iqMentatiwM  «a  the  opotiaent 
of  India  of  thote  tchoob  of  thou^  which  grew  out  of  the  active 
philoMpihlcal  speculation  and  earnest  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
that  prevailed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  during  the  sth  and 
6th  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  For  many  centuries 
Jainism  was  so  overshadowed  by  that  sluiK-ndous  movement, 
born  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  which  we  call 
Buddhism,  that  it  remained  alxnoat  unnoticed  by  the  side  of  its 
powerful  rival.  But  when  BnddfaiHi,  whose  widely  open  doors 
had  nbeocbed  the  bum  of  the  community,  hecauo  thenby 
corntptcd  fnm  its  prirtine  purity  and  gradually  dild  aTCJft  IM 
smaller  school  of  the  Jains,  less  diametrically  opposed  tO  thi 
victorious  orthodox  creed  of  the  Brahmans,  survived,  and  b 
some  degree  look,  its  [jlacc. 

Jainism  purports  to  be  the  system  of  belief  promulgated  by 
Vaddhamina,  better  known  by  las  epithet  of  Mahil-vira  (the 
SPMt  Item),  who  wis  a  contemporary  of  Gotama,  the  Buddha. 
B«t  tha  Jabttb  l*he  the  Buddhists,  believe  that  the  tame  system 
iMd  pee^ovitr  hita  piadijaMd  thionih  oouatlcii  iiei  by  each 
Ofie  of  a  tncceialoa  of  nrBcr  teadieii.  The  Jibu  cooak  tweaty- 
foar  such  prophets,  whom  they  call  Jinas,  or  Tirthankaras,  that 
is,  conquerors  or  leaders  of  schools  of  thought.    It  is  from  this 
\kor<l  Jina  that  the  mcx'ern  name  Jainas,  meaning  followers  of 
the  Jina.  or  of  the  Jinas,  is  derived.   This  legend  of  the  iwcnly- 
lour  Jinas  coBtlios  a  germ  of  truth.   MahA-vIra  was  not  an 
origiaatofi  he  metely  carried  OB,  with  but  slight  changes,  a 
^tem  whtch  oftted  befoie  hit  timt,  aad  which  probd>ly  owes 
iff  most  distinguishint  featufce  to  a  teicheraiaiad  PUfwi,  who 
ranks  in  the  succession  of  Jinas  as  the  predecenor  of  MaUHAm. 
P4r»wa  is  said,  in  the  Jain  chronology,  to  have  been  born  two 
hundred  years  before  Maha-vira  (that  is,  about  760  B.C.);  but 
the  only  conclusion  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  from  this  statement  is 
l^ai  Pirjwa  was  considerably  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  MahA- 
vf  nu    Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  reported 
in  the  Jaia  books  Goacetninf  the  pceviaasjioaiia  the  list  of  the 
twenty-foor  Tlrthnriniaa  Hw  caiioaa  will  iad  hi  them  many 
rcminisrenres  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  legend;  and  the  anti- 
quary must  notice  the  distinctive  symbols  assigned  to  each,  in 
order  t<)  reco(;ni^e  the  statues  of  the  diOcRBl  ^aHi  OthstwiK 
ide»»iit-il.  in  the  different  Jain  temples. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  great  parties — the  Digambarat, 
or  Sky-<lad  Ones,  and  the  SvetAmharat,  or  the  Whiie-tobed 
Oncab  The  latter  have  only  as  yet  been  traced,  and  tbakdoaht- 
iMOy,  aa  far  badi  II  the  Sth  ccaiiuy  after  Chritt;  the  Jomr  an 


almost  certahdy  thiiime  as  the  Nigaothas,  who  are  referred  to 
in  nuiaeroas  passsfci  of  the  Buddhist  Pili  PiUka>i  aad  oiait 
theiefoceheitleMtisoUMtlefth ceatiirya.a  Xaauniyoi 
th  f  ii  pwilM  the  Nignlhu  are  mentioned  as  contemporaneous 
with  ue  BiMldha;lud  details  enough  are  given  concerning  their 
leader  N'isao(ha  N'ita-putta  (that  is,  the  Xigaolha  of  the 
JftAtfika  clan)  to  enable  us  to  identify  him,  without  any  doubf, 
as  the  same  person  as  the  VaddhamAna  Mahl-vira  of  the  Jain 
books.  This  remarkable  conhrmation,  from  the  scriptures  of  a. 
rival  religion,  of  the  Jain  tradition  is  conclusive  as  to  the  date 
ofMabi-vfia.  TheNifivthiiaiaieteiadtoiaoBaof Aiokali 
odktt  fCeriai  /aserf ifliaiasL  Hita  aa.!.  tfaloMnanlilv  Aa 
acconnt  of  the  teachings  of  Nigaatha  Nitainitta  given  in  the 
Buddhist  acripttires  are,  like  those  of  tha  Buddha's  trarhings 
given  in  the  Brahmanical  litenUm^  very  meagre. 

Jain  Literature. — The  Jain  icrfptures  themselves,  though  based 
on  earlier  traditiotts,  are  not  older  in  their  pment  form  than  the 
5th  century  of  our  era.  The  most  distinctively  tacred  books  are 
called  the  fortv-five  Agaroaa,  consistins  of  eleven  Angas,  twelve 
Upangas,  ten  Pakicioaluu,  tlx  Cbcdas,  lour  .Mula-sQtraa  and  two 
other  books.  Devaddhi  Cai^in,  who  occupies  among  the  Jains  a 
position  very  similar  to  that  occupied  among  the  Buddhists  by 
BUddhaghosa,  collected  the  then  easting  traditions  and  teachings 
of  the  sect  into  these  forty-five  Agamaa.  Like  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  the  earlier  Jain  books  are  written  in  a  dialect  of  their 
own,  the  so-called  laina  Prftkrit:  and  it  was  not  till  between 
A.D.  1000  and  1 100  tnat  the  Jains  adorned  Sanskrit  an  their  literary 
ljnL;uagc.  Considerable  progress  has  Decn  made  in  the  publication 
and  elucidation  of  these  original  authorities.  But  a  great  deal 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  oldest  bo6ks  now  in  the  powcssion  of 
the  modem  Jains  purport  to  go  back,  not  to  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  order  ia  the  6th  century  b.c,  but  only  to  the  time  of  Bhad> 
fabahu,  thne  centuries  later.  The  whole  of  the  still  older  IttcraturSb 
on  which  the  revision  then  made  was  baaed,  the  so-called  Firms, 
have  been  lost.  And  the  existing  canonical  books,  while  preserving 
a  great  deal  that  was  probably  derived  Irom  them,  contain  much 
Liter  material.  The  problem  remains  to  sort  out  the  older  from  the 
later,  to  distinguish  oetwecn  the  eariier  form  of  the  faith  and  its 
subsequent  devclopnients,  and  to  collect  the  numerous  data  for  the 

Koeral,  social,  industrial,  religious  and  political  history  of  India, 
ofesaor  Weber  gave  a  fairly  full  and  caief ully-drawn-up  analysis  of 
the  whole  of  the  mote  ancient  books  in  the  second  part  ol  the  seoood 
volume  of  his  Catatofue  of  lie  Saiukrit  MSS.  at  Berlin,  published  ia 
iSM.  and  in  vols.  xvi.  and  xvii.  of  his  Imdische  Stadien.  An  English 
translation  of  th?-5c  last  was  published  first  in  the  Indian  Anliqnary^ 
and  then  se(i.ir.iTi  ly  ,it  Hotiihiy.  li^j}.  I'r<ifi'-,N<if  liiiandarlcar  gaWO 
an  aii  rmnt  of  the  contents  of  many  later  works  in  his  Report  on  Ikt 
^Van  fc  fcr  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Bombay,  1883.  Only  a  small  beginning 
has  been  made  in  editing  and  translating  these  works.  The  best 
pritii  of  a  long  book  can  ncoesaarily  only  deal  with  the  more  impor- 
tant features  ut  it.  Aad  In  the  choice  of  what  ■hooM  be  included 
the  prtcis-tmter  will  often  onit  the  points  some  subseqirent  investi- 
gator m»y  most  especially  want.  All  the  older  works  ought  there- 
fore to  be  rriited  and  translated  in  full  and  properly  indexcti.  The 
Jain«  theinn  lves  have  now  printed  in  BumSjay  a  t<jm;'k'te  edition 
of  their  -^u  red  book^.  But  the  critical  v.i'iie  i  f  t)ii'-  rclni  m  .md  of 
other  eililinns  ol  M-jurite  texts  printnl  eKeuh'Ti-  in  Inilia.  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Professor  Jacobi  has  edited  and  translatod  the 
A'o/pa  Sutru,  oontalaing  a  life  of  the  fooader  of  tba  Jala  «(dsr}  bat 
this  can  scarcely  be  older  than  ^  sth  ceataiy  of  oar  en.  Kehas 
also  edited  and  translated  the  AymHM  Ana  of  the  Svctamhaia 
J  ains.  The  text,  published  by  the  PsHText  Society,  Is  of  1 40  pages 
octavo.  The  first  part  of  it,  about  50  pages,  !«  a  verv  old  d<xumeiit 
on  the  Jain  views  as  to  conduct,  and  the  recn.iindcr  ronsists  of 
appendices,  added  at  different  times,  on  the  same  iubjett.  The 
ofclcr  part  may  go  Iwck  as  early  as  the  3rd  ccntisrv  ii-C,  and  it  sets 
out  more  especially  the  Jain  doctrine  of  tapat  or  sclf-raortification.  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Buddhist  view,  which  ooadamaadasesileiMB. 
The  rules  of  conduct  ia  this  book  are  for  memben  of  the  onfcr. '  Dr 
Rudolf  Hoernle  edited  and  translated  an  ancient  work  on  the 
rules  of  conduct  for  laymen,  the  Vtdsaga  Dasio.'  Professor  Leumann 
edited  another  of  the  older  works,  the  Aut>apriiil-a  Scim,  and  a 
fourth,  entitled  the  Dasa-taHKUita  Sitra,  both  of  ih< m  r>ii >l>^hed  l>y 
the  German  Orienulfiocicty.  Professor  Jacobi  tranl.i  ted  tw  >  more, 
the  UttarSdkyiyana  and  the  Sutra  KritAnta.''  fin-illy  Dr  Ujr:>ett 
has  translated  two  others  in  vol.  xvil.  of  the  Oncnlal  TramiiHion 
Fund  (new  series.  London,  1907).  Thus  about  one-fiftieth  partef 
these  interesting  and  valuable  old  records  is  now  accessible  to  the 
European  acheiar.  The  sett  ef  dw  Swcwnhm  has  nna^ 
oldest  literatum  DrHoemle  bis  treated  of  the  eaity  Uitoty  of 
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the  tecx  in  the  ProcudiHts  of  Ihc  A  sialic  Socitty  of  Bental  for  1698. 
SK  Vi  r.il  scholars — notably  Bhagvanlul  IrwJr.iji.  .Sir  Lewis  kicc  and 
liofnith  UUhlef  ■ — have  treated  o(  the  remarkable  archacului;ical 
diKovcriea  btctjr  nade.  Thnc  confinn  tbo  «ldar  imidi  ia  many 
dMHb.  and  allow  that  the  JaiiM,  in  tlwaaluri»MiM»d»CliriRian 
wm  •  wwltli^  aad  inpgcUM  Indy  ia  widdir  tvioMd  ptm 
<f  fodia. 

Jainism. — The  most  disUofui&hing  outward  peculiarity  of 
,&Iah&-virs  and  of  bis  earliest  followers  was  their  practice  of 
going  quite  naked,  whence  the  term  Difambara,  Against  this 
cuaton,  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  eqjedally  warned  his  followers; 
ud  it  b  referred  to  in  the  wdl-imown  Greek  phrase,  Gymtmo- 
fidst,  VMd  clni4y  by  licfutbeaes,  «bkfa  ^>pliet  veiy  aptly  to 
the  Niganthas.  Eveo  tlM  earliett  name  Nigavtha,  wUdi  mean 

"  free  from  bonds,"  may  not  be  without  anujio.Ti  to  this  rurious 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  n.iki;d;!t":..>i,  though  it  alio  alluded  to 
freedom  from  the  b-jnJi  of  m\  ;iiul  of  transmigration.  The  statues 
of  the  Jinos  in  the  Jain  temples,  some  of  which  arc  of  enormous 
size,  arc  still  always  quite  naked;  but  tbe  Jaias  themselves 
have  abaodooed  the  pnctke,  the  Digambaras  bdng  sky-clad  at 
faeal-ttec  only,  and  tbe  SveUUnbara*  being  always  completely 
dotbed.  And  even  aaKMg  tlM  D(n«b>nii  it  ii  «4y  the  rc- 
duaea  or  K«<w,  mcs  dnelad  tft  &  iiligtniii  Wtt  who  any  out 
thii  pfactice.  The  Jain  laiisr-^ha  5MiaJw»,  «r  diadple»-do 
not  adopt  it. 

The  Jain  views  of  life  were,  in  the  most  important  and  essen- 
tial respects,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Buddhist  views.  The 
two  orders,  Buddhist  and  Jain,  were  not  only,  and  from  tfte  first, 
Independent,  but  directly  opposed  tbe  one  to  the  other.  In 
pbOosopby  the  Jaina  are  the  moat  thoron^-fefac  aappofters 
of  tbe  old  inimiiiic  poaitkn.  .Neatly  ev«iythini»  aooording  to 
them,  has  a  aotd  within  its  oatwatd  visible  diape— itot  only  men 
and  animals,  but  also  all  plants,  an.!  c\ tn  particles  of  earth,  and 
of  water  (when  it  is  cold),  and  lire  and  vsind.  The  Uuddhist 
theory,  as  is  wcl!  known,  is  put  together  without  the  hypothesis 
oi  "  soul  "  at  aU.  The  word  the  Jains  use  for  soul  is  jiva,  which 
means  life;  and  there  is  much  analogy  between  many  of  the 
eipiaaions  they  tiie  and  tbe  view  that  the  ultimate  cells  and 
atona  an  tO,  in  a  nofe  «r  leM  Modified  aeoae,  alive.  They 
regard  good  and  cvH  and  apace  as  tdtiniate  sabMaooea  whkh 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  minute  souls  in  everything. 
And  tijiir  Lost-known  [>osilion  in  regard  tn  '.In  p  JnJb  most 
discussed  in  philosophy  is  Sydd-^da,  the  <loi.;riiie  ih.u  you  may 
say  "  Yes  "  and  at  the  same  lime  "  No  "  to  tvcrs  lhing.  You 
can  af&rm  the  eternity  of  the  world,  for  instance,  from  one  point 
iA  view,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  it  fran  another;  or,  at 
difocBt  tiam  and  in  difiereat  cooiieiion,  ym  may  «oe  day 
alEfm  it  aad  aaotber  d^f  deqy  It.  fhte  poaitloa  both  leads  to 
vagnencsa  of  thooght  aad  opblns  why  Jainism  has  had  so  little 
influence  over  other  schools  of  philosophy  in  India.  On  tbe 
atlMr  hand,  the  Jains  arc  as  determined  in  their  views  of  asceti- 
cism lUtfa*')  as  they  were  coinpromi^ing  in  their  views  of  philo- 
sophy. .^ny  injury  rlonc  to  the  "  souls  "  bring  one  cif  the  worst 
of  iniquities,  the  good  monk  should  not  v.-ash  his  clothes  (indeed, 
the  most  austere  will  reject  clothes  altogether),  nor  even  wash 
Us  teeth,  (or  fear  ol  injuring  Uving  thinck  "  Subdue  the  body, 
diaatiM  thysdf  ,  weaken  thyadf,  just  aa  fire  cnasumes  dry  wood." 
Zt  was  by  suppfCMlag,  Ihnugh  sach  adf^octure,  the  influence 
OQ  his  soul  of  all  sensations  that  tbe  Jain  could  obtain 
salvation.  It  is  related  of  the  founder  himself,  the  Mahi-vira, 
that  after  twelve  years'  penance  he  thus  obtained  Nir\'.1na 
(Jacobi,  J>iinii  Suites,  i.  201)  before  he  entered  upon  his  career 
as  a  teacher.  .\nd  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  he  died  at 
Pavi,  shortly  before  the  Buddha,  he  followed  the  same  habit 
of  contiatial  adi-nwrtification.  The  Buddha,  on  the  other 
Inad,  obtained  Nirvlnm  In  bis  35th  year,  under  tlw  Bo  tree, 
after  he  hid  abandoned  ptnar.kT;  .-xjil  thrmtRh  the  rest 
of  his  hfc  he  spoke  of  penance  as  quite  useless  from  his 
point  of  view. 

There  is  no  manual  of  Jainism  as  yet  published,  but  there  is  a 

'The  Battki  Cumpki  and  three  other  inicriptiona  at  Cuttack 
(Leyden.  iMj):  ^oaaaa  Belgpla  intcripti<MU  (BancakM*.  1889): 
Kiflwa  OHttUtl  Jttnalt  vols.  ii.-v.;  Epk^^kU  iiMM,vals.i-^ 


great  deal  of  information  on  various  points  in  the  latradttClktBa 
to  the  works  referred  to  above.  Professor  JaoaU,  who  ia  the  beat 
authority  on  the  history  of  thiaaBCt,thaa  aws  «p  the  diniactloa 
between  the  Mahlpvin  and  the  Buddha:  **  Malil-vira  was  rather 

of  the  ordinary  class  of  religious  men  in  India.  lie  m.iy  Ik 
allowed  a  talent  for  religious  matters,  but  he  pcsstssed  not  the 
genius  which  Buddha  undoubtedly  had.  .  .  .  The  Buddha's 
philosophy  forms  a  system  based  on  a  few  fundamental  ideas, 
whilst  that  of  Mahl-vira  scarcely  forms  a  system,  but  bncfdya 
sum  of  opinions  (^nnallis)  on  various  subjects,  no  fundamental 
ideas  being  there  to  uphold  the  mass  of  metaphysical  matter. 
Bcaidcathis.  .itistheethicaldcmeatthatghfcatotbeBoddhirt 
wiitlap  tbcfr  aopcriority  over  those  of  the  Jaina.  llahl>^ 
treated  ethics  as  corollary  and  subordiatta  tO  Ua  I 
with  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned  " 

ApDKriONAt.  AuTHORlTIl  — lih  uirjbriliu's  Kalpc  5u.'rc.  the  re» 
cognised  and  popular  manual  of  tbe  bvxtiunbara  Jai.ns,  editexl  witk 
EMiah  iaindiictioa  by  ProfcHor  Jaeobi  (LeipatK.  1879):  H«Ba- 
candm'a  "  Yoca  Slstram."  edited  by  Windiach,  in  the  Zcuttlvift  da 
drulschen  morf.  Ces.  for  1874;  "  Zwei  Jaina  Stotra,"  edited  in  the 
Indtsckt  Sittdien,  vol.  xv.;  £in  Frogmen!  drr  Bkagavall,  by  Prckcstat 
Weber;  Utmoircs  dt  I'Atadrmit  dc  Berlin  (iHfi*);  Siray^tult-yt 
Suiia,  edited  by  Dr  Warren,  wuh  Dutch  ir.troduction  (.•VmstcrJain, 
1879):  Otrr  df  ^yJiJirnslii^r  cn  u  iji^ffri^if  Bi^ripfKn  dcr  Jjtnas,  bf 
Dr  Warren  (Ins  d.xtor-jiv>crlation.  ZwolK.  1^75):  Bettratt  smr 
Crammaitk  d*s  Jaina-prdknl,  by  Dr  Edward  Mullcr  (Berlin,  US;*!; 
Coiebrooke'a£nM,vol.  ii.  Mr  J.  BmveaihaaaacxtauatiwacrouM 
of  the  Jain  Cave  Temples  (none  oklcr  than  tbe  7th  century)  ia 
Fcrgusson  and  nureest't  Cctrv  Ttmptes  in  Ittdia  (London.  iSfio). 

See  also  Hopkins  Rtlitions  cf  India  (London,  1896),  pp.  jSo-'A 
and  J.  C.  Buhtcr  On  tk$  ladmm  Stct  if  tke  Jaincs.  edited  by  J. 
Burgess  (London,  190^  (T.  W.  R.  Dl) 

JAIPUR,  or  JEYPOIS,  a  dty  and  native  state  of  India  in  the 
Rajputana  agency.  The  dty  is  a  prosperous  place  of  coto- 
paratively  recent  date.  It  derives  its  n.imc  from  the  famous 
Maharaja  Jai  Singh  II.,  who  founded  it  in  ly.-H.  It  is  built  <A 
pink  stucco  in  imit.ition  of  sandstone,  and  is  rt-r-.^rkablc  for  the 
width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  It  is  the  only  city  in  Indj 
that  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  and  it  is  divided  by  cross 
streets  into  six  equal  portiona.  The  main  streets  are  m  fL 
wide  and  arc  paved,  while  the  dty  ia  Vghtod  by  gas.  Thl 
Itgularity  «f  ptan,  an  t  the  straight  streets  with  the  bouses  d 
balH  after  tbe  tame  p  <t  u  rn,  deprive  Jaipur  of  the  charm  of  tbe 
East,  while  the  painted  mud  walls  of  the  houses  give  it  tbe 
meretricious  air  of  stage  scenery.  The  huge  palace  of  tfer 
maharaja  stands  in  \  hv  l  enire  of  the  city.  .Another  noteworthy 
building  is  Jai  Singh's  observatory.  Tbe  chief  industries  arc  ia 
metals  and  marble,  which  are  fostered  by  a  schcx^  of  art,  j 
in  1868.  There  la  also  a  wealtto  aad  cnteipriainf 
of  native  bankers.  The  cbj  haa 
hospittls.  Boip.  (i«ot)»  ito^td;.  Ibe 
was  Amber. 

The  State  of  Jaipci!,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  c\\y 
has  a  total  area  of  1 5,570  sq  m.  I'op.  (  u>oi),  3,  658,  666,  sbowiaj 
a  decrease  of  6  "/,■,  in  the  decade.  The  climated  revenue  is 
£430,000,  and  the  tribute  £j7,ooo.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  1 
sandy  and  barren  plain  1,600  ft.  above  sea-level,  bounded  on  thr 
£.  by  raavt*  of  bills  ituniag  north  and  aoath.  On  tlie  N.  aad 
W.  it  b  bemdid  bgr  a  bielten  diahi  of  hllb,  an  offahoot  af  tht 
Aravalli  mwmtains,  beyond  which  lies  the  sandy  desert  «f 
Rajputana.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The  hills  are  ir.of* 
or  less  covered  with  jungle  trees,  of  no  value  except  for  fuel 
Towards  the  S.  and  E.  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile.  Salt  i» 
largely  manufactured  and  exported  from  the  Sambbar  lake, 
which  is  worked  by  tlie  government  of  India  under  an  arraafh 
ment  with  tbe  states  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpor.  It  yields  aak  «f  a 
very  high  quali^.  Tbe  state  is  tnwtnad  by  the  Ki^fpaiam 
nilway,  with  biaaAm  to  Agra  and  DdM. 

The  maharaja  of  Jaipur  bdonrs  to  the  Kachwaha  clan  cf 
Rajputs, claiming  descent  frorti  Kama,  king  of  .Aj-xlhya.  The  sti'f 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  iij8  by  Dhula  Rai.  fror 
Gwalior,  who  with  his  Kachwahas  is  said  to  have  abM>rbed  « 
driven  out  the  petty  chiefs.  The  Jaipur  house  furnished  to  tk( 
Moguls  some  of  thdr  moat  distinguished  generals.  Aaao^ 
thm  weaa  Man         wlw  feogbt  in  Oriisa  aad  Aamm; 
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known  by  his  Unperial  title  of  Mlrza  IUja> 
whose  luune  appemin  «U  the  w«a«f  Aumafiab  ia  the  Deccaji; 
and  Jai  Singh  II.,  or  Stmi  Jai  Sia^,  the  faotoin  matbema- 

Ucian  and  astronomer,  and  the  founder  of  Jaipur  city.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  jSth  century  the  Jats  of  Bharatpur  and  the  chief 
of  Alwar  each  anncstd  a  |K>rtion  o(  the  territory  of  Jaipur. 
By  (he  end  of  ihc  century  the  state  was  in  great  confusion, 
distracted  by  intcriul  broils  and  imfKJverished  by  the  cxaciiuns 
of  the  Mahrattas.  'lite  disputes  between  the  chiefs  of  Jaipur 
and  Jodhpur  had  brought  both  states  to  iht  \'ergeof  ruin,  and 
Amir  Khan  with  the  Pindans  wa»  exhausting  the  cooat^.  By 
a  treaty  ia  i8t8  the  pcotectval  of  the  British  was  eKtndcd  to 
Jaipur  and  an  annual  tribute  fixed.  In  1835  there  was  a  serious 
disturbance  in  the  city,  after  which  the  British  govc  mmcnt  took 
measures  to  insNt  up  in  ntd<:r  and  to  reform  the  administration 
as  well  as  to  sup|H>:t  its  efletiive  action;  and  the  slate  has 
gra.Jually  become  well -governed  and  prosperous.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1H57  the  maharaja  assisted  the  British  in  every  way 
that  lay  In  his  power.  Maharaja  Madho  Singh,  G. C.S.I. .G.C.V.O., 
waa  bora  in  1861,  and  succeeded  in  tSSa.  He  is  distinguished 
for  bis  enUghtcsied  administration  and  Ub  patraoafe  of  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  princto  who  visited  Englaaid  at  the  time  of 
King  Edward's  coronation  in  iqo;.  It  was  be  wbo  started  and 
endowed  with  .1  don.ition  of  15  lakhs,  afterwards  increased  to 
20  lakhs,  of  rupees  (£133.000)  the  "  Indian  Pleople's  Famine 
Fund."  The  Jaipur  imperial  serv  ice  transpMtCOIpaiftWSetvice 
in  the  Chitral  and  Tirah  cantpaigns. 

JAISALHER,  or  JtystJUfXllc,  a  town  and  native  state  of 
India  in  ttie  Rajputana  agency.  The  town  stands  on  a  ridge 
oIF  ydlowish  sancbtone,  crowned  by  a  fort,  which  contains  the 
pdwce  and  several  ornate  Jain  temples.  Many  of  the  bouses 
and  temples  are  finely'  aculptnred.  Pop.  (1901),  7137-  The 
area  of  the  -.Lite  is  16,06a  sq.  m.  In  igoi  the  population  was 
73.370,  shcv  ug  a  decrease  of  i?".)  in  ten  years,  as  a  con- 
tLi(uiTicc  of  f.iminc.  The  estimated  revenue  is  a^iout  £6000; 
there  is  no  tribute.  Jaisalmcr  is  almost  entirely  a  sandy  waste, 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  desert.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  that  of  an  interminable  sea  of  sandhills,  of  all 
sIsBpcaaad  sixes,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  Those  in  the 
«cst  are  covmd  with  fktg  bushes,  those  ia  the  esst  with  tufts 
of  long  grass.  Water  b  aearcc,  and  generally  braekkh;  the 
average  depth  of  the  wells  is  said  to  be  about  250  ft.  There  are 
no  perennial  strt.ims,  and  only  one  small  river,  the  Kakni,  which, 
nfter  ilowlti;;  a  f!i-(,Tmc  of  jS  m.,  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of 
flat  ground,  and  forms  a  lake  or  jliil  c.illed  the  Bhuj-Jhil.  The 
climate  is  dry  .mil  healthy.  ThrouKhout  Jaisalmcr  only  rain- 
crops,  such  as  hcjra.  joar,  molh,  tU,  &c.,  are  grown;  spring  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  are  very  rare.  Owlag  lo  the  scant 
rainfall,  irrigation  is  almost  unknown. 

The  main  part  of  the  population  lead  a  wandering  life,  grazing 
their  tlocks  and  herds.  Large  herds  of  camel*,  homed  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  .irc  kept.  The  principal  trade  ia  in  wool.  ;A).  cameU, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  chief  imports  arc  grain,  •agar,  for  i^n  clotli, 
piece-soods,  Ac  Education  ii  nt  a  low  ebb.  Jain  prie^i^  .\re  i!ie 
chief  schooirm  fer»,  and  their  ten  l  inv  {■>  t  If  n\f  n(.irv.  1  lu  ruler  <\ 
Jaisalmcr  U  •■isled  mahara-xal.  1  hi  .t.  Mii:,  r(ti  fro.n  f.iniiiu-  in 
1897,  1900  aod  other  years,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  had  to 
incur  a  heavy  drtit  for  extiaofdinaiy  otpcnditHic  There  are  no 
rail*ra>'s. 

The  maiority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bhatti  Rajputs,  who  take  tl^^r 
name  from  an  ancestor  named  Rhatti,  renowned  ^}  a  warrior  when 
the  tribe  were  located  in  the  Punjab.  Shortly  after  this  the  clan 
«as  driven  southwards,  and  found  a  refuse  in  the  Indian  des:rt, 
which  was  thenctforth  «t»  home.  DeorSi.  a  fnTn<  us  prince  of 
the  Bhatti  family,  i»  estremcd  the  re.il  t()i;nd<  r  1  1  the  present 
laJsaliner  dynasty,  and  with  Kitn  (lie  tide  of  rCnml  commcncetl. 
In  1 156  jaiwi,  (he  si\lh  in  swu.  eiNsion  fiom  Degrrij,  founded  the  fort 
niid  r'itv  of  Jaii^lmcr,  and  m.i<!c  ic  his  capital.  In  129a  the  Bhattis 
&<>  enrjt;ed  the  emperor  Alft-ud-d(n  that  htearmfcapMiMaad  sacked 
the  fort  and  city  of  Jaisalmcr,  so  that  lor  aome  time  it  was  quite 
After  thisthcretsnoihingto  record  till  the  lime  of  RHwal 


bal  Sineh,  whose  reign  marksan  epoch  in  fthatti  histor\'  in  that  he 
acknowledged  (he  5<ti  r.'macy  of  the  M"?td  einnrn  r  Sfifili  J  ihfin. 
The  Jaisalmcr  prir.ri  s  h.iH  now  arriveil  M  ifie  I  i  i;lif  of  iln  ir  powi  r, 
ljut  from  this  time  till  the  ac.x-s>if>n  of  Kau-.il  Mulrij  in  170^  the 
fortunv-t  of  the  '^tjle  r.iiiidlv  il.xlineci.  .inl  niir-t  of  its  uiilKii),; 
pcovinces  were  loitt.    In  ibiti  MultiLj  entered  into  pol1lic.1I  (cUtion» 


with  the  British.  Mahaiaml  Stlfaalafl,  boca  ia  tMr, 

to  the  chicfship  in  1891. 

JAJCB  (pronounced  YaiUst),  a  tom  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the 
Pliva  and  Vrbas  livoi,  aad  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway 
from  Serajevo,  6a  ai.  8.B.  Pop.  (1895),  about  4000.  Jajce 

occupies  a  conical  hill,  overlooking  one  of  the  finest  v.,^tcrf.ills 
in  Kuropc,  where  the  Pliva  rushes  down  into  the  Vrkts,  100  ft. 
below.  The  t4th  century  citadel  which  crowns  this  hill  is  said 
to  have  been  built  for  Hrvoje,  duke  of  Spalato,  on  the  model  ot 
the  Castel  del'  Uovo  at  Naples;  but  the  resemblance  is  very 
slight,  and  although  both  ^jyVe  and  lur.o  signify  "  an  egg,"  the 
town  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  hilL 
The  ruined  church  of  St  Lulie,  said  by  legend  lo  lie  tJie  Evan* 
gelist's  burial  place,  bas  a  fine  Italian  belfry,  and  dates  from  the 
15th  century.  Jczero,  5  m.  W.  of  Jajce,  contains  the  Turl.ish 
fort  of  Djol-IIissar,  or  "  the  Lakc-Fort."  In  tliis  ncii-Iibourhood 
a  line  of  waterfalls  and  incre.s  fortr.cd  by  the  Pliva,  .'.Irtiilius 
for  several  miles,  cndoscil  by  steep  rocks  nnd  forest -clail  moun- 
tains. The  power  supplied  by  the  main  fall,  at  Jajce,  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  beauty  cf  the  town  remains 
unimpaired. 

From  1463  to  1528  Jajce  was  the  piincipai  outwork  of  easten 
Cbristendoni  against  the  Turks.  Venfoe  contribtited  money  for 

its  defence,  and  Hungary  provided  armies;  while  the  pope 
entreated  all  Christian  monarchs  to  avert  its  fall.  In  1463 
Mahomet  11.  had  seized  more  than  75  Bosnian  fortresses,  includ- 
ing  Jajce  itself;  and  the  last  independent  king  of  Bosnia,  Stephen 
Toma:~^;viif ,  had  been  beheaded,  or,  .Tccording  to  one  tr.ciition, 
fl.ayed  alive,  before  the  wallo  of  Jajce,  on  a  spot  still  t.iUcd 
Krcljr.'j  Polje,  the  "  Kings  Field."  His  cofim  v.rA  ..ktlttoa 
are  still  displayed  in  St  Luke's  Church.  The  Hungarians,  under 
KingMatthlasI.,  came  to  the  rescue^  and  reoooqueivd  the  greater 
part  of  Bosnia  dtiring  the  same  ycarj  and,  although  Mahomet 
returned  in  1464,  he  was  again  defeated  at  Jajce,  and  compelled 
to  flee  before  another  Hungarian  advance.  In  1 167  Ilungaiian 
bai:s,  or  military  governors,  were  appointed  to  rule  in  iie.'th- 
wcst  Bosnia,  and  in  147^  Mntthi.TS  appointed  Nicolaus  Ujlaki 
king  of  the  countr>',  with  Jajce  for  his  capital.  This  kingdom 
lasted,  in  fact,  for  50  yeirs;  but,  after  the  death  of  Ujlaki,  in 
149?,  i's  rulers  only  bcjrc  the  title  of  ban,  and  of  ti-<j:od.  Ia 
1500  the  Turks,  under  Bajazct  II.,  were  crushed  at  Jajce  bytbe 
Hungarians  under  John  Corvinus;  and  several  other  attacks  wen 
repelled  between  1520  and  1526.  But  ia  iss6  the  Bungariaa 
power  was  dcstrajyed  Jit  MUacs;  aad  in  is'S  Jajce  was  forced 

to  surrender. 

Sec  I^ra<:s,  "  J.ijcc,  die  altc  Konicstadt  Bosaisaih**  fal  DnUAt 
icog.  Blatter,  pp.  71-B5  (Bremen,  1899). 

jXjPin.  or  jAlvotB,  a  town  el  British  ladia,  lb  Cnttadc  dis* 

trict,  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wekaiaai  river. 
Pop.  (iQOi),  1 2,  II  t.  It  was  the  capital  of  Orissa  antler  the  Kesari 
dynasty  until  the  iith  century,  when  it  w^is  iuper  e  kJ  by 
Cuttack.  In  Jiijp^r  arc  numerous  niin.s  of  lemples,  Kuliiturcs, 
Jcc,  and  a  large  and  be;uitiiul  sun  i>il!,»r. 

JAKOB,  LUOWIG  HEINRICU  VON  (1750-13.^7),  German 
economist,  was  born  at  Wettin  on  the  36th  of  I'ciiruary  lysO^ 
In  1777  Jk  cateied  the  uaiveaity  of  Haite.  Ia  1780  he  WM 
appoteled  teacher  at  the  gywasfana,  aad  ia  fnn  pralcasor  of 
pkiloeopby  at  the  univenity.  The  supprcHion  of  the  aaivcrsity 
of  Halle  having  been  decreed  by  Napdeon,  Jakob  betook  himself 
to  Russia,  where  in  1S07  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  KharkoiT,  and  in  180Q  a  member  of  the  government 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  unpire.  In  the 
foUonring  year  he  became  president  of  the  comn^nssion  for  the 
revision  of  criraiaal  btw,  aad  he  at  Ute  aante  time  ul<t.i-ned  an 
importani  ofice  ia  tiie  finance  department,  with  the  rank  of 
connseflor  e(  itatet  bat  ia  t&i6  he  retuiaed  to  Halle  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  political  ecoooimk  He  died  )tt  Lauchstldt  en  the 
12nd  of  July  1817. 

Shortly  after  hii  firt  np;^>oilltmeWt  to  a  profcs'orship  in  Halle 
Jakob  had  tjCRun  to  turn  hi*  .tttcntion  rail  -^r  to  the  pr.ifiiral  than 
the  ^  ■   iil.itive  side  of  philowiphy,  .id  !  hi       '5  he  ptilit.-hid  at 

ilaiic  Lckibiuh  dtt  HationalQkoutnaM,  u\  uinch  he  wa»  dm  t<i.,t  t9 
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adnata  \m  Cemun  the  metemkf  of  •  dMact  acivnce  de»Wng 
■pedally  with  the  iub}ect  of  natioiul  wealtb.  Hit  principal  other 
wkMmCrumdriuitrattjftmtiiun  Loiik  (\ti\\e.  i76fi)  .Grundsii*tdfr 
PUtuittstUf^bmnt  *ni  Potueianstaittn  (Leipzig,  1809);  Einleiluni 
in  diuSfudtmm  drr  Suiatra'isscnschajlen  (Halle.  iSlSh  EalmmrttiMU 
CHminaltuetxbucks  jar  dot  runncke  Rriek  QOm,  ItlS)  ami 
SiaaUfinautinsitnickaJt  (3  ynAa^  Halle,  i8ai). 

JAKOVA  (also  written  Diakova,  Gyakovo  and  Cj\eo- 
vica),  a  town  of  Albanhi  Esropcan  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Kossovo;  on  the  river  Ernifk,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the 
White  Drin.  Top.  (1905)  about  u.ooo.  Jakova  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Alpine  region  whic  h  cxirnds  from  the  Montenegrin 
frontier  to  the  Drin  and  White  Diin.  This  region  has  never 
beea  thoioucUy  juploied,  or  brought  under  eflcctive  Tuckith 
nde^  oa  aceoimt  «f  the  ioacocMlble  character  of  iu  nouatabt 
and  foicits,  and  the  Uwlenneia  of  its  inhabitant*— a  group  of 
tiro  Roman  Cktholic  and  tliree  Moalem  tribes,  luMwn  coUectJvely 
as  the  MaWn  Jakovp^  vhow  ofidil  icpKMOtatlve  icridci  fa 
Jakova. 

JAKUNS,  an  aboriginal  race  of  the  Bialay  rcninsula.  They 
have  become  much  mixed  with  other  tribes,  and  are  found 
thraoghoot  the  toutb  of  the  peninsula  and  along  the  coasts. 
Tte  pontt  typH  an  itiaight'baired,  exhibit  marked  Monflolian 
ttiy**ffV*'^  and  ate  doaely  tdated  tothe Malaya.  Tbcyaic 
probably  a  bianch  of  the  Pre-Malays,  the  "  savage  Mala>-s  "  of 
A.  ILWaUace.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  Jakuns 
of  the  junRlc,  (j)  Jakuns  of  the  soa  or  Orang  I-aut.  The  latter 
set  of  tribes  now  comprise  the  remnants  of  the  pirates  or  "  sea- 
gipsies  "  of  the  Malaccan  straits.  The  JaLuns,  who  iiiusl  be 
atudied  in  conjunction  with  the  other  aboriginal  peoples  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  SemangsandtheSalcais.srcnot  so  dwarfish 
as.thOM.  The  head  is  round;  the  alcia  varies  from  olive-brown 
to' dark  copper;  the  face  is  fiat  and  the  hiNr  Jaw  square.  The 
nose  is  thick  and  short,  with  wid^  openaMlrils.  The  cheek* 
bones  are  high  and  well  marked.  Tne  nair  has  a  blue-black  tint , 
eyes  are  black  and  the  bc.ird  ii  icit.ty.  The  Jaki;r.b  !i\e  a  wild 
forest  life,  and  in  geru  ial  habits  luiiih  resemble  the  Sakai,  being 
bat  little  in  advance  of  the  liitler  in  social  conditions  except 
where  they  come  into  dose  cont.n  i  \s  ith  the  Malay  peoples. 

JALALABAD,  or  Jellalacap,  a  town  and  pro  .r.<i-  of 
Alghaniatan.  The  town  lies  at  a  height  of  1950  ft.  in  a  plain 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kabul  rivet,  96  m.  Uam  Xabid  and 
76  tnm  Picsbawar.  Estimated  pop.,  4000^  Between  it  and 
Peshawar  Intervenes  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  between  !t  and  Kabul 

the  passes  of  Jagdslak,  Khurd  Kabul,  &c.  The  siu  v,  as  chosen 
by  the  emperor  Baber,  and  he  laid  out  some  gardens  lu  te,  but 
the  town  itself  was  built  by  his  grandson  Akbar  in  a.d.  i  560. 
it  resembles  the  city  of  Kabul  on  a  smaller  Kale,  and  has  one 
central  bazaar,  the  streets  generally  being  very  narrow.  The 
most  notable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  place  is  the  famous 
defence  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  during  the  first  Afghan  war,  when  he 
held  the  town  from  November  lAii  lo  April  1S4S.  On  its 
evacuation  in  1849  Ccnenl  PoUodt  destroyed  the  defences,  but 
they  were  rebuilt  in  1878.  The  town  is  now  fortified,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  with  bastions  and  loopholes.  The  province  of 
Jalalabad  is  about  80  m.  in  length  by  35  in  width,  and  includes 
the  large  district  of  Laghman  north  of  the  Kabul  river,  as  well 
as  that  on  the  south  called  Xingrahar.  The  climate  of  Jalalabad 
Is  similar  to  that  of  Peshawar.  As  a  strategical  centre  Jalalabad 
is  one  of  the  aMt  Impoctant  positions  in  Afghanistan,  for  it 
domiaatct  tlwentnuices  to  tlie  I.aghman  and  tbeKunar  valleys ; 
eommradiag  routes  to  CUtni  or  India  aortb  of  the  Khyber,  as 
well  as  the  Kabul-Peshawar  road. 

JALAP,  a  cathartic  drug  consisting  of  the  tuberous  roots  of 
Ipomaea  Purgj,  1  ronvolvulaceons  plant  growing  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Mexican  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  ft.  above  thelevel  of  the  sea,  more  especially  about  the 
■eigbbourbood  of  Chiconquiaco,  and  near  San  Salvador  on  the 
cnatcra  slope  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote.  Jalap  ku been  known  in 
Europe  aiace  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentnry,  and  derives  its 
aame  from  the  dty  of  Jalapa  la  Meiioo,  Bear  whJdi  it  grows, 
but  its  botanical  source  was  not  accurately  determined  until 
1839,  when  Dr.  J.  R.  Coze  of  Philadelphia  published  a  docriptioa 


and  coloured  figure  taken  from  Hvikg  plantssenthim  two  years 
previously  from  Mczico.  The  Jalapplant  has  slender  herbaceous 
twining  stems,  with  alternately  placed  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves  and  salver-sl»pcd  deep  purplish-pink  flowers.  The 
uadetgiOttBd  atcns  are  slender  and  creeping;  their  vertical  roots 
eaiiris  and  focn  tutatp-ahaped  tubers.  The  rooU  are  dug  qp 
in  Mesfce  tbrougbout  the  year,  and  are  suspended  to  diy  in  a 
net  over  the  hearth  of  the  Indians'  huts,  and  hence  acquire  a 
smoky  cnlour.  The  large  tubers  are  often  gashed  to  cause  them 
10  dry  more  quickly.  In  their  form  they  vary  from  spindle- 
shaped  to  ovoid  or  globular,  and  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a 
man's  fist.  Externally  they  arc  brown  and  marked  with  small 
tnuHvecse  paler  scars,  and  intemally  th^  preaeat  a  dlity  white 


Jalap  (Ipomata  Puret) :  about  half  natwi!  aba 


resinous  or  starchy  fracture.  The oidinMy  drug  is  distinguishfd 
in  commerce  as  Vera  Chia  Jalap,  from  tlie  aana  «f  the  port 

whence  it  is  shipped. 

Jalap  has  been  cultivated  for  many  y«anhlIiMlln,diiefly  at 
Ootacamund.and  grows  there  as  easily  as  a  yam,  often  ptodtidns 
clusters  of  tuben  weighing  over  9  lb;  but  these,  as  tbqr  diikr  la 
appearance  from  the  commercial  article,  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
a  place  in  the  English  market.  They  are  found,  however,  to  be 
rich  in  resin,  containing  18%.  In  Jamaica  also  the  plant  has 
been  grown,  at  first  amongst  the  cinchona  trees,  but  more  recently 
in  new  ground,  as  it  was  found  to  exhaust  the  soil. 

Besides  Mexican  or  Vera  Crua  jalap,  a  drug  called  Tampico 
ialap  hu  been  imported  for  some  yeam  in  considerable  quan  t  ity. 
It  has  a  much  more  shriveUed  appearance  and  paler  colour  thaa 
ordinary  jalap,  and  lacka  the  small  transverse  scars  present  to 
the  [rur  'Ir  If;.  This  kind  of  jalap,  the  Purga  de  Sierra  Oorda 
oi  ibc  Mexicans,  was  traced  by  Hanbury  to  ipamata  tiwudam*. 
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b  grows  in  Mexico  &long  tbe  mountain  range  of  the  Sierra  Gorda 
ii  the  adji^itfliood  a<  Saa  IaIs  de  k  PW»  iram  vhkk  cUttria 
It  ii  culled  dvwB  to  TunpioBb  whence  kiicifMftcd.  A  thbd 
variety  of  jalap  known  as  woody  ^bp.  mak  jalap,  or  Orizab* 

wot,  or  by  the  Mexicans  as  Purge  macho,  is  derived  from 

Ipomca  ori-^li-nsit,  a  plant  of  OriMba.  The  rtxit  <i<cun;  in 
fibrous  pieces,  which  are  usually  icct.inRular  blocks  of  irregular 
shape,  a  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  anil  arc  cvidctaly  portions  of  a 
Urge  root.   It  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  commerce. 

The  dose  o(  jalap  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  the  British  Phar- 
MSeopeia  directing  that  it  nuU  contain  from  9  to  it  %  of  the 
ICiiB,  which  is  given  ia  dosfa  of  two  to  Ave  grains.  One  preparation 
of  this  drug  is  m  common  oie.  the  Puhit  JiUapae  Compotiiut,  »  hich 
cooatsls  oT S  parts  of  jalap,  9  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  1  of  gingrr. 
The  close  is  from  20  grains  to  a  dmchm.  It  i»  best  given  in  the 
maximuTu  (lii  -c  which  cau?^s  the  minimum  of  irritation. 

The  chief  constituents  of  jalap  resin  are  two  glucosidcs — tontol- 
tu!tn  .ind  jalapi* — su^ar,  starch  and  nm.  ConvoKulin  constitutes 
nearly  20  %  M  the  resin.  It  is  imolttDle  in  ether,  and  is  more  active 
than  jalapin.  It  ia  not  used  separately  in  medicine.  Jalapin  is 
present  in  about  the  same  proportions.  It  diasol>-es  readily  in  ether, 
and  has  a  soft  resinous  consistence.  It  may  be  ei>'cn  in  h.ilf-grain 
dotes.  It  is  the  active  principle  of  the  allien  drug  KammoHy. 
Arcordif)gtoM.iyer,  rhcformulaof  convolxTilinisCnH  JOn.and  that 
of  jjlapin  Cnllk-O,,. 

jalap  is  a  typical  hydragogue  pargativr,  causing  the  excretion  of 
more  fluid  than  tcammony,  Mt  praoucing  less  stimulation  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  bowel.  For  both  reasons  it  is  prrferablc  to 
scamtBOiiy.  It  was  shown  by  Professor  Rutherford  at  Edinburgh 
to  be  a  powerful  secretory  cholai^oguc,  an  action  poMesard  by  few 
hydrafogtie  purgatives.  The  stimuLition  of  the  liver  i?  5jid  to 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  ri.-sin  hv  the  intestin.1l  v  i  ti  tinn. 
The  dniK  is  largely  employed  in  caso-»  of  ifriRht's  diM-asc  anti  clrnp-y 
from  jny  i.nj*,  (wing  esfjccially  UM-f^-l  \vt;rn  the  Iimt  sti  irri  in  tlio 
general  venous  congestion.  It  is  not  much  used  in  ordinary  con»tipa- 
noii. 

JJUJkPA.  Xauva,  or  BAUM,  a  city  of  the  ilat*  of  Veia  Cnu, 
Mexico,  70  m.  by  ttO  H.W.  of  the  port  of  Vent  Cm.  Fop. 

(rooc),  -o.^SS.  Il  is  picturesquely  f  !t'j,T!rtl  on  the  slopes  of  the 
sierra  which  separates  the  central  plateau  from  the  (icrrj  calUnte 
of  the  Guif  Coast,  at  an  elevation  of  4300  ft.,  and  with  the  Cofre 
de  Perote  behind  it  rising  to  a  height  of  i3,4'9  ft-  Its  climate 
b  cool  and  healthy  and  the  town  is  frequented  in  the  hot  season 
by  the  wealthier  residents  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  city  is  well  built, 
in  the  old  Spanish  style.  Among  its  public  buildings  arc  a  fine 
oU  chmch,  a  Frandscaa  cooveat  founded  by  Cortes  in  1556,  and 
three  hospitals,  one  of  which,  that  of  San  Jvaa  de  Dies,  dates 
from  colonial  times.  The  neighbouring  valteys  and  slopn  are 
fertile,  and  in  the  forests  of  this  region  is  found  the  plant  (jalap), 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  place.  Jalapa  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  state,  but  its  political  and  commercial  importance 
has  decline  !  since  the  opening  of  the  raih^ay  be' ■.•.  t  in  Vera 
Cniz  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  manufactures  pottcr>'  and 
leather. 

JAUUM.  a  town  tod  district  of  British  India,  b  the  Allahabad 
^hrfrioH  of  the  Vnhed  hwfaicea*  Pop.  of  town  (ttoi)(  8573* 
Forwierly  it  was  the  residence  of  a  MahratU  governor^  hot  aever 

the  headquarters  of  the  dbtrict,  which  are  at  Orai. 

The  DiSTRic-r  OF  Jaui/v  has  an  area  of  1477  sq.  m.  It  lies 
entirely  within  the  level  plain  of  Bundelkhand,  north  of  the  bill 
country,  nrd  is  almost  surrounded  by  ;bo  Jviirna  arid  its  tribu- 
taries the  Betwa  and  Pahuj.  The  central  region  thus  enclosed 
is  a  dead  level  of  cultivated  land,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and 
•parscly  dotted  with  villages.  The  southern  poftion  presents 
almost  one  unbroken  sheet  of  cultivation.  The  hoondazy  rivers 
Ibrm  tbe  only  iatcvatiag  ieatoia  la  Jalaua.  Tbi  Urm  Non 
flews  thfon^  the  ceatie  of  the  dirtrict,  which  ft  drah»  by 

innumerable  small  ravines  instead  of  watering.  Jalaun  has 
SuTcrcd  much  from  the  noxious  kans  grass,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  which  many  villacrs  have  been  abandoned  and  their  lands 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Pop.  (1901),  309,7 j6,  showing  .T.n 
Increase  of  1%.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Kunch 
and  Kalpi  (10,139).  Tbe  district  is  traversed  by  the  line  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway  from  Jhansi  to  Cawnpore.  A  small  part 
of  It  ia  watered  by  the  Betwa  canaL  Gniji,  o{l-accdi»  cotton 
and  fU  aia  ciportad. 


In  early  times  Jalaua  seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  two 
Rajput  clana,  the  Chandela  in  the  cast  and  the  Kachwabas  la 
thewtsi.  IhetowBofXalpiotttha^aBBawascaaqueicdfoctha 
princes  of  Gbor  as  eady  as  1 196.  Early  lathe  j^tkoaatMytha 

Bundefan  occupied  tbe  greater  part  of  Jalaun,  and  even  succeeded 

in  holding  the  fortified  post  of  Kalpi.  That  important  possession 
was  soon  recovered  by  the  Mussulii-.ans,  and  passed  untlcr  tbe 
sway  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  .\kbar  s  governors  at  Kalpi 
maintained  a  nominal  authority  over  the  surrounding  district; 
and  the  Bundela  chieb  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt,  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  independence  under  Cbhatar  Sal.  On 
the  outbreak  of  his  rebellion  in  1671  he  occupied  a  large  province 
to  the  south  of  the  Jomaa.  Setting  oat  Iran  tUa  baw*  and 
assisted  by  the  Mahnttas,  he  lednoed  thewliole  of  Biinddkhaad. 
On  his  death  he  bequeathed  one-third  of  his  dominions  to  his 
Mahratta  allies,  who  before  long  succeeded  in  annexing  the  whole 
of  Bundelkhand.  Under  Mahratta  rule  tbe  cotmtry  was  a  prey 
to  constant  anarchy  axul  intestine  strife.  To  this  period  must 
be  traced  the  origin  of  tbe  poverty  and  desolation  which  arc  still 
conspicuous  throughout  the  district.  In  1806  Kalpi  was  made 
over  to  the  Briti^,  and  in  1840,  on  tbe  death  of  Nana  Gobbid 
Ras,  his  possessions  lapsed  to  them  also.  Various  intcrchaapa 
of  territory  took  pkce,  and  in  1856  the  present  boaadatfcs  weia 
substantially  settled.  Jalaun  had  a  bad  reputation  during  the 
Mutiny,  \\lien  the  news  of  the  rising  at  Cawnpore  reached 
Kalfii,  tbe  men  of  the  5jrd  native  infantry  deserted  their  ofiicers, 
anr!  ill  June  the  Jhansi  mutineers  reached  the  district,  and  U-gan 
their  murder  of  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  everywhere 
revelled  in  the  licence  of  plunder  and  murder  which  the  Mutiny 
h.ad  spread  through  all  Bundelkhand,  and  it  was  not  till  SqMfB* 
ber  tSsAtbat  the  lebels  were  finally  defeated. 

XAliMO^  Xauno,  or  GtMnauM^aaa,  a  IteUe  coait  atata 
of  Mexico,  of  very  irreguhur  shape,  botmded,  beginning  on  the 
N.,  by  the  territory  of  Tepic  and  the  states  of  Durango,  Zacatecas, 
Aguas  Calicntes,  Guanajuato,  Micboacan,  ar.rl  Colima.  Pop. 
(1000),  t,l55,8<)i.  Area,  ji,H.;r>  s<|.  m.  Jalisco  is  traversed  from 
N.N.W.  to  .S.S.E.  by  the  Sierra  Maiirc,  l<Kally  known  as  the 
Sierra  dc  Nayarit  and  Sierra  dc  Jalisco,  which  divides  the  state 
into  a  low  heavily  forested  coastal  plain  and  a  high  plateau, 
region,  part  of  the  great  Anihuac  table-land,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  about  5000  ft.,  brahea  by  spurs  and  flanking  ranges 
of  moderate  height.  The  sierra  la^on  la  laiydy  volcaaic  ud 
earthquahes  are  frequent;  in  the  S.  are  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Colima  {12,750  ft.)  and  the  Nevadode  Colima  (14463)  ft.).  Tbe 
ficrra  calienle  zone  of  the  coast  is  tropical,  humid,  and  unfavour- 
able to  Europeans,  while  the  inland  plateaus  vary  from  sub- 
tropical to  temperate  and  are  generally  drier  and  healthful.' 
The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Lerma  (called  the  Santiago  on  its  lower  course)  and  its  tribu* 
tarics,  chief  of  which  is  the  Rio  Verde.  L,3kcs  ate  numerous; 
the  laifest  aie  the  Chapala,  about  te  m.  hmg  by  10 1»  J  j  Bk  wide^ 
«hicll  k  coadJcied  aoe  of  the  most  heautifid  hdand  dieeto  of 
water  in  Mexico,  the  Sayula  and  tbe  Magdalcna,  noted  for  their 
abundance  of  fish.  The  agricultural  prwiucts  of  Jalisco  include 
Iriili.m  com,  wheat  and  beans  on  the  uplands,  and  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco  in  ll'.c  warmerdistricts.  Rubber 
and  palm  uil  arc  natural  forest  [iruducts  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Stock-raising  is  an  important  occupation  in  some  of  the  more 
elevated  districts.  The  mineral  resources  include  sflver,  gold, 
cininabar,  copper,  bismuth,  and  various  precious  stooca.  There 
are  reduction  wwlu  of  the  oM-bshioned  type  and  aoBM  manu- 
factures, fadadlag  cotteo  and  wooOea  cawb,  poUety,  tefined 
sugar  md  leather.  The  oommerdal  activities  of  the  state 
contnhutc  much  to  its  prosperity.  There  is  a  large  percentage 
of  Iridians  and  mestizos  in  the  population.  The  capital  is 
Guadalajara,  and  other  important  towns  with  their  populations 
in  1000  (unless  othcrNWsc  stated)  arc:  Zapotlanejo  (10,275), 
E.  by  N.  of  Guadalajara;  Ciudad  Guzmiln  (« 7,374  in  1805), 
Co  m.  N.E.  of  Colima;  Lagos  (14.716  in  1895),  a  mining  town 
too  m.  E.N.E.  of  Guadalajara  on  the  Mexican  Central  railway; 
Tamasula  (&78J  in  1895);  Sayula  {jS^);  AaMu  (771S); 
Teocaktdie  (8«8i) ;  Aneca  (fan  in  1895).  fai  a  feitOe  aptodtniai 
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Kfira  OB  tbe  •catetn  ikpc*  of  tlw  thmtt  Cocak  (foge  In 

i.H  o ;  and  ZacokIoo  (6st6).   Jalisco  wu  fiM  tewnM  by  the 

S|  .^iii.irdt  about  1516  and  was  soon  «ftenraifdt  eonqtWRd  by 
Ni.ao  de  Gii/ntan.  It  once  (omcd  part  of  the  rtyno  of  Kucva 
GaUda,  which  also  includcx!  Agua$  Calienics  and  Zacatecas.  In 
1889  its  area  was  much  rLi'.iiLcd  by  a  »iib<ltvisinn  oi  llteOMUJ 
woe,  which  was  set  apart  as  the  terhiory  of  Tcpic 

iAUUL,  or  Jaulna,  a  town  in  Hyderabad  state,  India,  on  the 
Oodavari  brandl  «f  tte  iHatm't  nJhny.aad  no  aa.  H£.  flf 
Bombay.  F«p.  (1901),  aoiiTO-  ffacfltgasbmaaaMtoaiMiie 
of  the  Hyderabad  rontinKent,  ori^naUy  esUbiiabediD  1837.  Its 
gardens  produce  fruit,  which  b  largely  aapoctod.  On  the 
oppusito  b.ir.k  of  the  river  KundUkft  U  tlM  taMltai  ttnm  of 
Kadirabad;  [lop  (tooi).  ILI^O. 

JALPAIOURI,  or  Ji  Li'ir  uKi  v.  a  totm  and  district  of  BritiAh 
India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tha  river  Tista,  with  a  station 
on  the  Eactem  Bengal  railway  aboat  aooau  dua  N.  of  Cakntu. 
Pop.  (iQor),  9708.  It  ii  tb»  hMd^HMton  of  the  cottaWoMT 

of  (he  division. 

Ihc  DisTRUT  OF  J*iPAicuM  (organized  in  i860)  occupies  an 
irregularly  shaped  tract  M)u(h  of  Darjccling  and  Bhutan  and 
north  of  the  state  of  Kuch  Bchar.  It  includes  the  Western 
Dwars,  annexed  from  Bhutan  after  the  war  of  1864-1865,  Area, 
fl,062  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  787,380,  an  increase  of  16%  in  the 
daOkde.  The  district  is  divided  ioto  a  "  regulation  "  tract,  lying 
UHiarda  the  south-wcct,  aad  a  atrip  of  ooantfy,  about  aa  m.  in 
width,  running  along  the  foot  of  tbe  Hfniakyia,  and  kaewB  as 
(IM  Western  Dwars.  The  former  is  a  continuous  expanse  of 
Irvd  paddy  field*,  only  broken  by  groves  of  bamboos,  palms, 
and  fruit-trees.  The  front  it  r  townrds  Bhutan  is  formed  by  the 
SinchuU  mountain  range, some  peaks  of  whichattain  an  elevation 
of  6000  ft.  It  is  thickly  wootled  from  base  to  surrmit.  The 
fwindpel  riveia,  proceeding  from  west  to  cast,  are  tbe  Mahan- 
Mtda,  KaiatOgra,  Tuta,  Jaldhaka,  Daduya,  MldBili  Tuna, 
Kaljani,  Haididi^  ead  'Saakok  The  auat  inpeit«at  b  the 
Tfota,  which  ferm  a  vataaVIe  tneana  ef  witer  ceinntiiricatfon. 
Lime  is  quarried  in  the  lower  TlhutanhBh.  The  Western  Dw  ars 
are  the  pririri[i:U  ccntic  of  tea  cultivation  in  Eastern  Bciik.iI. 
The  other  portion  of  the  district  pnxiuccs  jute.  Jalpaiguri  is 
tr-svrry.-d  by  the  main  line  of  the  Rastem  Bengal  railway  to 
D.irj  ( lip;;.    It  is  also  served  by  the  Bengal  Dwars  railway. 

JAMAICA,  the  birgcst  island  in  the  British  Wot  ladies.  It 
Dea  afaout  to  a.  &  of  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  OAd,  between 
17*  41*  «od  ta^  3/ N.  and  7<*  toT  and  78*  to*  W.,  fa  144  n.  long, 
SO  m.  In  extreme  breadth,  and  haa  an  am  of  4M7  sq.  m.  The 
coast-line  has  the  form  of  a  turtle,  the  mountain  rid;;  s  r^yr^- 
scniing  the  biick.  .\  mountainous  backbone  runs  through  tlic 
island  from  K.  to  W.,  thro-.v:ng  off  a  number  of  subsidiary 
ridges,  mostly  in  a  norlh-weiierly  or  south-easterly  direction. 
In  the  cast  this  range  is  more  distinctly  marked,  fondtaf  tie 
Blue  MoUBtalaa,  with  doud-cuped  peaka  and  buimious 
bifurcating  branches.  Thty  tfcnd  W.  bgr  N..  and  ate  craascd 
by  five  passes  at  altitudes  varjnng ftWB 3000  to  4000  ft.  They 
culminate  in  Blue  Mountain  Peak  (yjfe  fl.),  after  which  ihc 
biii;hls  gradually  decrease  until  the  range  is  merged  into  the 
hiili  of  ihc  wcstim  plateau.  Two-thirds  of  the  island  arc 
occupied  by  this  limestone  plateau,  a  region  of  great  beauty 
broken  by  innumerable  bills,  valleys  and  sink-bolci,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetalktn.  The  uplands  usually  tennlnaic  in 
Mccpitope»orUtt8i,Mpented  from  the  sea,  in  moat  cases,  by  a 
strip  of  level  land.  On  tbe  aouth  coast,  especially,  the  plains 
arc  olttn  h:s:c,  the  I.i^uanca  plain,  on  whith  Kingston  stand*, 
having  an  area  <4  ;oo  sq.  ni.  Upv.ar  1>  of  a  hundred  rivers  and 
streams  faid  lixir  way  tu  the  se.i,  bciide-,  the  numerous  tribu- 
taries wliith  issue  from  every  ravine  in  ilic  n)ouniains.  I  hcirf 
stu.iiu>  for  the  most  part  are  not  navigable,  and  in  times  nf  flood 
they  become  dcvaataUng  torrents.  In  the  parish  of  Panlaxul, 
the  Kio  Grande  cecc^rea•D  the  aindlertiibiiUtfiMfffoai  the  west. 
In  St  Thomas  in  the  euit  the  main  nage  is  drained  by  the 
PLtniato  Coidca  river,  the  trihvtarica  of  whidi  form  deep 
taviBcaaadsairowsofiBa.  Tbe  valley  of  the  Plaataia  Gaidea 


ezpende  toto  ■  pbtsMQM  nd  iRtli  fMh.  ini#  Bladt  flMr 

flowa  through  a  level  coioatiy,  and  ft  navigable  by  small  craft 
for  about  30  m.  The  Salt  rfvcr  and  tbe  Cabaritta,  also  in  the 
south,  are  navigable  by  barges.  Other  rivers  of  the  south  arc 
the  Rio  Cobre  (on  which  are  irrigation  work";  for  the  sugar  an<l 
fruit  plantations),  the  Vallahs  and  the  Ki<j  Minho;  in  the  north 
are  tbe  Martha  Brae,  the  White  river,  the  Great  Spanish  river, 
and  the  Rio  Gande;  VHtlgM  «f  intermittent  volcanic  actios 
occuTt  Md  theiu  amm  tdidwal  epriuik  Jaiaaicm  has 
j6  hafboofs,  the  chief  of  edibA  am  Foit  Monat.  KiBtiion.  Old 
Harbour,  Montego  Bay,  FabBouth.  St  Aaa'a  Bigr*  Fort  llaiia 
and  Port  Antonio. 

Ctdct^'. — The  greater  p.irt  of  Jarr.  iica  I«  covered  by  Tertiary 
deixiMt\,  but  in  the  Blue  .NioutUain  .in  I  i^mie  of  tlic  other  ranwi  lf»e 
filacr  rucks  riat  to  the  mrface.  Tin  imuidation  of  the  i>Lind  i» 
formed  by  a  series  of  stratified  Uialci  arul  cuii^lomcrales,  with  tutii 
and  other  voicanic  rocks  and  occatiooal  baoda  of  marine  Itmrstone. 
The  Untestones  contain  Upper  Cretaceous  fouits,  astd  the  wiwia 
scries  has  been  strongly  folded.  Upon  this  foundation  rears  un« 
confunnably  a  series  01  maris  and  bmestones  of  Eocene  and  early 
Oligocenc  aac.  Some  of  the  limestorMrs  are  made  of  Konminilcra, 
to«;cthcr  with  RadioLaria,  and  indicate  a  &u!>!iidcr.cc  to  i,by  >kal  <I(.pttis. 
NcvcnlRle  <,  iIk-  hi^lier  [»(.aks  of  the  i-.Und  still  rcinaini  d  .sl^nr  the 

.1.  I  o«  .uiN  till-  III  111  I  '  I  (I  I  lie  Oil.;:!  erir  [oriod,  mount  ji.i  Kr!ili".jj 
took  place  on  an  extensive  scale,  anU  the  i!>Und  was  ratacd  far  atove 
iu  present  tes-d  and  was  probably  oonnsctod  with  iha  rest  of  tbe 
Greater  Antilles  and  perhaps  with  die  mainland  al«K  At  the  same 
time  plutontc  rocks  ol  various  kinds  were  intruded  into  the  dcpositB 
a!.-'  idy  fomxed,  and  in  some  cax.s  ptoducMl  oonsidcrabte  meta* 
Itiorphism.  During  the  Mi.x-ene  anil  rii««-ne  perioJ*  the  inland  aeain 
sank,  but  never  t  )  ll.e  d.  |»ths  »bi:h  it  n.K  hcd  in  tlie  i'lxii  nr-  fArind. 
The  dei>i>sits  firriiud  were  ili.dlow. water  c'it  i;li  nicralcs,  marls  ar)d 
liicir ,(  .111  s,  Wild  liiolUiNca,  br.Khi<>|>i,il.),  &c    Kiaally,  a 

whidi  amriil^tosuecessivB  stages  in  this^mtfon  are  weO  shown  in 
Montego  Bay  and  elsewhere.  The  rrtnark.il'le  dcprcsions  tA  tli« 
Cockpit  countr>'  and  the  closed  i>.i>in  nl  !li«-  Hi  ii  r  river  ar^  suu.Utr 
in  origin  to  swallowdi  .1. s,  and  u.  ir  f nm-d  l  y  ihi-  r  -ljii'm  j 
lime-.tune  layer  ri^tit:.;  ii|Hie.  iii-iiliiMe  rii.  k-..    Tlif  i  !  -  .1 

great  variety  of  marblis,  |x>rjih\ri(c^.  trae.iie  .ind  o.  hn  -i.  Irattt  .4 
gold  have  been  found  a>-sijiiated  uiiii  some  of  the  r^yn'iml  coj)|x  r 
ores  (blue  and  green  carlKMvates)  in  the  Clareitdun  mines.  Cupper 
ores  are  widely  dUfusod  hot  are  vcrv  expensive  to  work;  as  are  tbo 
lead  and  cobalt  wMch  aiweho  fbooo.  Mansanew  iron  ores  and  a 
form  of  arsenic  ocvur. 

OiMM/c.— The  dinate  b  one  «l  the  idand'a  chief 
Near  the  coast  it  fa  warn  and  humid,  but  that  of  the  uplaiida  ia 

delightfully  mild  and  equable.  At  Kingston  the  temperature 
ranges  from  jo-;'  to  87-8*  F.,  and  this  is  generally  the  average 
of  .ill  the  low-lying  coast  land.  At  Cinchona,  4907  fi.  above 
the  sea,  il  varies  from  57-5°  to  68-5*.  The  vafMJurs  from  the 
rivers  .u'.d  lIic  oc^.m  piodiice  in  the  up|>cr  regic>n;> clouds  saturated 
with  moiaturo  which  iiuliico  vegcLatioo  belonging  to  a  coWer 
climate.  Paibig  the  luhiy  ■caenni  there  is  such  an  accumulanaa 
ef  ihaw  wapMHi  aa  to  OM*  »  feaeol  cootoeaiaad  utfua 
audden  beawjr  •hewm,  and  aoaMtfaaee  deitfuctiwi  floodi.  Tbe 
rainy  seasons,  in  May  and  October,  last  for  about  three  weeks, 
althoupih,  as  a  rule  no  month  is  quite  without  rain.  The  fall 
varies  pri-aily ;  while  the  annual  average  for  the  island  is  66-  ^  in  , 
at  Kingston  it  is  31-6  in.,  at  Cinchona  105  5  in.,  and  at  some 
places  in  the  north-east  it  exceeds  200  in.  The  climate  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  is  extremely  favourafaie  to  tuflema  fraoi 
tubercular  and  rheumatic  diseases.  Excepting  boar  ■NCBMB 
and  lagoou^  the  itiaad  ia  veqr  healthy,  aad  ydb«  fevw,  «aca 
prevalent,  aaw  noriy  oemii.  Ia  the  eariy  pan  ef  the  iQlb 
century,  hurricanes  often  dc^-asiatcd  Jam.Ti  r, ,  but  nr-*',  though 
they  paas  to  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  wub  comparative  frequency, 
they  laady  Strike  ttefaiaadhnriL 

Fletra.—Tht  flora  St  remarkable,  showing  type*  from  NhiI^ 
Central,  and  South  America,  with  a  few  European  forms,  hriiiln 
the  common  plants  found  evcrywherr  in  the  tropic*.  Of  flowrrtng 
plants  there  are  21(0  distinct  ■perie*.  and  of  ferns  450  speeieab 
tcveral  of  Imih  being  indirenotis.  The  largeneM  of  the*  numbers 
may  l)c  to  some  cxieni  .iccounted  for  by  diHereaces  of  altitude, 
temiierafure  and  humidity.  Theri^  are  nMiiy  ln-.iuddd  flowerii, 
such  .IS  tVie  .tI'k-.  the  yucca,  the  datiir.i  i!>  n;i.utii,iin  (iride  and  t'lC 
kV/orMrr|ui:  ami  the  cactus  tribe  ill  well  repreimted.  TheSea»itts'C 
Ptaat  gram  ia  paatuica,  and  orcbida  in  tb«  woods.  Thmeaic  forest 
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tim  fit  for  cveiy  jMrpoMj  liKloifiac  dtt  .bdOtta.  ^ 

k^kaI,  nkiiiugany,  liKnuiu  viUe,  lanccwood  and  ebony.  Tbe  loswood 
anil  fustic  ar*  <-xportC(l  for  dyeing.  There  are  •if'io  the  jamaKai 
rc<!jr.  snii  the  ^'Ik  rolton  tnx'  (CViM  BowiUu).  f'imoiiln  f[>rculbr  to 
Januirji)  ij  in  iigL-iious,  ami  (ur!ll^lll■•,  lln'  iillvjii' c  I  la-  kimlcio, 
roH  i-  and  cotoa  arc  ki\M«n.  %  (  \l  'j«cic%  of  (\llm  ab'rtiini, 
—  ihc  mflL.iw,  thf  (an  |ultn,  »  rtw  [  .,1111.  .  u-l  imIiiI'  im  royal.  There 
arc  planutions  of  coco-nut  palm,  llic  ullicr  nolitialilc  trees  and 
plmta  mn  tbe  mangpk  tlw  Iradfniit  tree,  the  papaw.  the  bnbMk 
,  and  lbs  gnaio.  .Tte  Pabm  Ovnff.  bma  wkSA  CMar  oil  b 


and  lbs  gnaio.  Tm  iWM  CvMt,  mm  Midi  eMarail  it 
Kiiis.~and  the  pttia*  pfttdues  plantains,  coraa.  yamc,  cataava,  odfa. 


bc.K-5.  pr.iie."t;inKor  and  arrownxif.  M.iiw  ami  ^mnr.Kurn  are 
rvlti\  ii-*.',  .iti'l  the  (;i!iniM-.:r.i~i.  .i'riiK:ni.illy  intrf Kinrti  1  in  1750, 
is  \trv  \aliialil  •  for  hor-scs  arnl  cuilo, — so  much  so  that  [xfi-kci'ping 
or  c.i'ile  (armirij;  is  a  lii^lily  pruhljMo  ch:hi[i.i1i  m.  AnUMie  the 
princiiMl  fruii«  are  ilie  orange,  «lutJ<iock,  lunc,  grape  or  uustcr 
iruic.  pine-apple,  inan«H  banaia,  grapes,  mcloaa*  avocado  pear, 
bKaiJfniit.  ana  umarina. 

iKniM.—>Thaa  an  fo«irtecn  torts  of  hmpjridat  «r  fircfiie*, 
beiidea  tba  thtrriitt  or  laniem  brctlcs.   There  are  00  venomous 

serpents,  but  nunn  ro-js  harmlt-ts  snaku-  ami  U/aril'.c\is?.  Tho  Liml- 
cral)  is  consiJi  ml  a  !.i1.1<-  <li  )i'  ic) .  .nul  t  (ir  Ijivl-i  urilr  alx5  is  c,i|.  ti. 
The  scorpion  ami  icntijicdc,  lhaii^;h  [xiis'in^i]^.  n-^i  not  viry  tia'  ,  '  r- 
OVK.  Ann,  fanilllics  and  mosquiiucs  swar-a  in  tin-  loAlands.  Tli'  n.' 
arc  twenty  diifcn-nt  KMi^-bird«,  and  foriy-thcvc  varirtiesof  birU* 
are  presumed  to  bepeculiar  to  the  uland.  Tbe  tea  Mid  tha  liwcia 
swarm  with  fish.  Turtles  abound,  and  the  seal,  the  manatee  and 
tbe  crorodilc  .tre  (omelimes  fbuiM.  The  coral  m  f-  ,  with  their 
wied  polyps  and  anemones,  the  nametoos  alcyonar lan ,  and  diircrse 
Canal-dwcUinK  animak  are  readily  accessible  to  the  student,  and  the 
illaad  ia  also  celebrated  for  the  nutnbcr  of  species  of  its  land-sbclU. 

Pe»pU.—T:ht  popwlatioa  «{ the  iaiand  was  cstiqiated  ia  1905 
at  806,690.  Jamaica  it  rich  in  traces  of  it»  fomer  AimwAk 
uhabitaatK.  i  -ii'in.il  pctnli  i  !  rc!;^  ar.rl  other  implements, 
flattened  skulU  and  vc5;.<  ate  tcftumun,  and  images  arc  &oine- 
limes  found  in  the  largr  limestone  cavern  .  i  f  the  iiJand.  The 
present  iithabitanls,  of  wlinm  only  2',o  white,  include 
Maroou,  the  descendants  o!  the  :>lavesof  tlie  Spaniards  who  llcJ 
into  the  inltrior  when  the  island  was  caplureid  by  the  British; 
dciceadanta  of  imported  African  slaves;  mixed  tace  of  British 
and  AJkicaa  blood;  cseliet  fien  ladia;  a  few  Chiacae,  aad  the 
British  ofBcials  and  white  settleis.  Tbe  Maroons  live  hf  thna* 

sol-.  i  '  ar.::  arc  few  in  number,  while  the  half  r.islcs  enter  into 
iraiic  ir.t  buiiHUiiu-i  into  ihc  prufL l-muiis.  '1  he  numlicrof  while 
inl.ai  i'.anls  lAhiT  than  I'ri;i;.li  is  very  Mnall.  A  nicro  jHj.ijaut 
population  is  cnco■l^.-;^;l.d,  with  a  view  to  ils  being  a  support 
to  the  iiuluslcics  ui  the-  i  doad;  but,  in  many  cases  a  field  negro 
will  oot  work  for  his  employer  more  than  four  days  a  week,  ile 
any  till  hii  own  pbt  of  ground  on  one  ol  the  other  days  or  not, 
aa  the  qurit  aiovci  Urn,  but  four  dijis'  work  a  week  will  keep 
him  easily.  He  has  little  or  no  care  for  the  future.  He  has 
probably  squatted  on  someone's  land,  .inJ  has  no  rent  to  pay. 
Clothes  he  need  hardly  buy,  fuel  he  needs  only  for  cooking,  and 
food  is  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  picking.  Unfortunately  a 
widespread  indulgence  in  predial  i  trreny  is  a  great  hindrance 
toagricullureas  well  as  to  mural  ;  ;  r  :  .s.  But  that  habits  of 
thrift  are  bring  inculcated  is  shown  by  the  steady  increase  in 
tbe  accounts  in  tbe  government  savings  banks.  That  gross 
eapentitioa  is  stUlpiavaleia.  it  ihowa  bjr  tbe  casca  of  aAcuA  or 
witchcraft  that  come  before  the  eovrtt  from  tine  to  time. 
Another  in  licati  .  n  of  the  Status  of  the  negro  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  mure  than  6o%  of  the  births  are  illegitimate,  a 
percentage  that  showB  an  Unfortunate  tcadcaqr  to  lacteaae 

rather  than  diminish. 

The  capital,  Kingston,  stands  on  the  southK^st  coast,  and  near 
it  i*  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  Spanl:.h  Town  (ix>p.  50l<>).  the  (ormor 
capital,  !<•  in  the  parish  of  St  tathi  rine,  Middlt^x.  ii^  in.  tiy  rail 
west  of  Kington.  Since  thwMncmova^  o<^ Ive^ scat  ot^govcmnicnt^ 

otSedril  amH9^timtawMl^Sflhit  island  are  buried.  A  marble 
ttattse  of  Rpaney  commemorates  his  victory  over  the  count  de 
Crane  off  Dominica  In  17B2.  Monte^o  Bay  (pop.  4*^0.^).  on  the 
north-wrsl  coast,  is  the  second  town  on  the  i>Iai>d.  and  in  a\v)  a 
favourite  luthini;  revirt.  I'ort  Antonio  (17^4)  Iks  bctt^cen  two 
secure  harbours  on  tbe  north-cast,  and  oirca  iu  pruMtcrity  mainly 
to  the  'level. >pment  of  the  tctde  ui  fluit,  tor  wluch  K  Is  tlie  chief 

place  of  shipment.  _ 

Intfuttnn. — Agricultural  enterpri«e  falls  mto  two  claiSCI  Uailt- 

'  a.  catoe  and 


ing  and  pen-keeping,  i*.  the  breeding  of  horses, 
AeepK   The  chief  pnductt  an  '  


coffee, 


.  logwood,  eoeoa,  piawnta,  ^ngar,  coco-auta.  limes.  autaMgs. 

pineapples,  tobacco,  grape-fruit  ana  mangoes.  There  is  3  board  of 
agririjtiure,  with  an  experimental  station  at  Hope:  tin  re  ii  also  an 
asriculi'iral  «ocicty  with  j6  bfanrhen  ihrouKhout  tin-  colony.  Ucc- 
kii'iiinu  is  a  Krowing  industry, especially  ainoni;  the  pra>^int«.  The 
lanii  As  A  rule  is  divided  into  small  holding!!,  the  va^^t  majority 
Consi-.tin>;  of  live  acres  and  less.  The  nwmilacturcs  are  (rw.  in 
addition  to  the  suear  and  coficc  states  and  ci^ar  lacturies,  there 
an  taancrics,  dlstttkriea,  hrewtries.  deetric  light  and  gas  works, 
inmlDandriet,  jMttcnes  and  factories  lor  the  production  of  coco- 
nut nil.  nsenttal  oils,  ioe,  matches  and  minemi  waters.  There  is 
an  iini>jrtant  establishment  at  Spanisb  Town  for  tbe  productioa  of 
h>i;A.>Kl  extract.  The  export?,  more  than  half  of  which  go  ta  ihi:' 
Unitisl  .St.iii-«,  mostly  rumj  fiNC  fruit,  sii^-.ir  and  rum.  Tlu  I'  llri  i] 
Stat' s  also  contribules  the  majority  of  the  import*.  More  than  li  df 
the  tevr  nifC  of  the  colony  isdcrivcl  from  import  duties,  the  rcm.iindcr 
i»  furni>tK!d  by  eacitic.  stamps  and  licences.  With  the  exception  of 
that  of  iIm  ^riril  boasds,  there  is  no  direct  taxation. 

CMMimnMtjmr.— In  1900  an  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Line 
of  steamem  was  started  by  Elder,  Dempcter  4  Cm  to  enrruracft 
the  fruit  trade  with  Engiaind:  it  had  a  subsidy  of  £40,000,  contri- 
butefl  jointly  hy  the  Imperial  ami  J.tmairan  governments.  Two 
;•,  I  round  the  i-l.iti  l  cvni  e  a  »tek.  calling  at  the  principal 
fmrts  ihr  rirriiit  i->(-r;ipvin.;  afii-iut  l?',>  hours.  A  nurnl»-r  of  .<i^ii'ing 
"■Jro.'urs"  from  jK^irt  to  port.    Janiaii  a  his  a  nunilH-r 

of  giKid  nMds  and  bridle  paths;  the  main  rrdds.  controlM  hy  the 
aubiie  works  department,  encircle  the  island,  with  ii-veral  branches 
from  north  to  south.  The  parochial  roads  are  maintained  by  the 
paridi  boards.  A  nHwajr  traverses  the  isbnd  from  Kinptoa  m  the 
southeast  to  Moatego  Bay  in  the  north-west,  and  alio  imnehests 


Port  Antonio  and  to  Ewarton.  Jamaica  is  iaduded  in  the  Posts] 
Union  and  in  the  iMXrial  penny  post,  and  these  is  a  weekl);  mail 
ser\ice  to  and  from  &i^aaa  by  the  Rovai  Mail  Line,  but  mails  arc 
al'o  earrie<1  by  otlisreeamanies.  Tiie  island  is  eoaooctcd  by  cable 
with  the  United  ScAtcs  Via  Cufao*  and  with  Halifmi.  Mom  Soolia 

vi;i  Ilormuda. 

TliLre  ii  a  government  s.ivii'.;s  Kink  at  Kiir,;»ton  wiili  branches 
throughout  the  inland,  and  there  arc  .-ilw  branches  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  Landon  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Sootia.  The  cobia  in  cir> 
calaiibaaia  British  gold  and  aUver,  but  not  hwiiaart  iaaacnd  of  which 
local  nickel  is  used.  Ualtcd  Sutes  gold  paansas  cumaty.  .English 
« t  ights  and  measuics  an  used. 

AJminislralion.b'c. — The  islam!  i>  flividcd  into  threccountici, 
Surrey  in  the  east,  Middlesex  in  the  centre,  and  Cornwall 
in  the  west,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  fiveparisbes. 
The  parish  ia  the  unit  of  local  covmaineot,  and  haa  juriadic* 
lion  over  roads,  iaatheta,  aaaitatiea,  poor  Mlisi  and  water* 
fwrka.  The  iMeaeewat  to  verted  In  a  puUi  beudi  the 
mcmben  of  which  ere  dotted.  Tbe  chefrmaa  or  cotlee  ii 

appointed  hy  the  fjovcrnfir.  The  inland  is  ndrr.inistercd  by 
a  Kuvetnor,  who  be.irs  the  old  S[iaiiivh  title  of  r.iplain-general, 
axsi.-ted  by  a  legislative  louutU  o(  hvc  cr  i<_;;.iij  members, 
not  more  than  ten  nominated  mcnd>ers,  and  fourteen  members 
elected  on  a  limited  suflragc.  There  is  also  a  privy  council 
of  three  cx  qfida  and  not  more  than  eight  nominated  members. 
There  is  an  lavcHal  garrison  of  about  2000  ofliccrs  aad  nMt 
with  headquarters  at  Newcasdet  cenrisling^f  Royal  E«|iiwenv 
Royal  Artillery,  infantry  aad  four  compatuea  of  tbe  Wcet  India 
Regiment.  There  is  a  naval  station  at  I'ort  Royal,  and  the 
entrance  to  ils  harbuur  is  strongly  fortified.  In  addition  there 
is  a  mililia  of  iafantry  and  artillery,  about  800  strong. 

Previous  to  1870  the  Church  of  Kngland  was  established  in 
Jam.ilca,  but  in  that  year  a  disestablishment  act  was  passed 
which  provided  for  gradual  discndowmcnt.  It  is  still  the  must 
numerous  body,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  Jamaica, 
who  is  also  arcUwabop  of  tbe  West  Indies.  The  Bapticti^ 
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Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  Moravians  and  Roman  Catholics  arc 
all  rcprwctiled;  there  is  a  Jc-.vlfh  synaKogue  at  Kingston,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  has  a  branch  on  the  inland.  The  Church  of 
EntflBd  r*f  uaay  tcbook,  a  theological  college,  a  deacon- 
CMoT  borne  aod  u  orphanage.  The  Baptists  have  a  theological 
coOciet  and  tbe  Roduo  Catholics  support  a  training  college  (or 
teachers,  two  Industrial  icfaoob  and  t«0  OtptanMWi  Elemen- 
ury  education  is  in  private  hands,  bat  fostered,  ttnce  1867,  by 
government  grants;  it  is  free  but  not  cotnpuls<5ry,  althoufrh  the 
governor  has  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  oi  I'l  tMliircn 
from  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  suuh  towns  and  distrii  is  as  be  may 
designate.  The  teachers  in  tiu-^  schools  arc  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  government-aided  training  colleges  of  the  varioot 
denofliloatioas.  For  higher  cducatJoa  there  are  the  Univenity 
College  and  hi^  admol  at  Bope  near  Kingaton,  Potadam  School 
in  St  Eliabeth,  the  Mico  School  and  Wolmer's  Fice  Sdiool  In 
Kingston,  founded  (for  boys  and  girls)  in  1720,  the  Ifontego 
Bay  secondary  school,  and  numerous  othrr  en  !  iiV'.  !  and  self- 
supporting  c^tahlishmcnis.  The  Cambridge  Local  £xamijiations 
have  been  hv!  1  r('|j:>ilarly  since  i&8j. 

History. — Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Col-imbus  on  the  3r(i 
of  May  1494.  Though  he  called  it  Sanlia- it  lias  u!v.ays  been 
knoim  by  its  Indian  name  Jaymac^  "  the  island  ol  ipringt," 
nodereiaed  in  fann  and  pronuodation  fato  Jamaica.  ExeqM- 
ing  that  in  isos  Cotunbus  once  pot  in  for  shelter,  the  blud 
remained  unvisitcd  untQ  1509,  when  Diego,  the  discoverer's 
son,  sent  Don  Juan  d'Esquivcl  to  take  possession,  and  thence- 
forward it  pashcd  under  S|>anish  rule.  Sant'  lago  dc  la  Vetja,  or 
Spanish  Town,  wliith  remained  the  capital  of  the  island  until 
1872,  was  founded  in  15;.;.  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  a  British 
admiiml,  attacked  the  island  in  1 596,  and  ptuntlcrcd  and  homed 
the  c^tital,  but  did  not  fallow  up  his  victory.  Upon  hia  letiio* 
ment  the  Spaniards  icatond  thm  capital  and  were  iramokMed 
wntil  163s,  when  the  island  was  again  raided  by  the  British  under 
Colonel  Jackson.  The  period  of  the  Spanish  occupation  is 
mainly  mcinurahlc  for  the  annihilation  of  the  gentle  and  peaceful 
Arawdk  Indian  inhaliitant;;;  Don  IVdro  d'Ksquivtl  was  one  of 
their  cruellest  opprr5sors.  The  whole  island  wa?  divided  among 
eight  noble  Spanish  fatnilies,  who  discouraged  immigration  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  Jamaica  was  token  by  the  British  the 
white  and  iUve  population  together  did  not  exceed  jooa  Under 
tjw  vfforons  foreign  policy  of  Cromwdl  an  atlenpt  was  made  to 
crush  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West  VMn,  and  an  expedition 
under  Admirals  Pcnn  and  Vcnables  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
hoMing  Jamaica  in  1655.  The  Spanish  were  entirely  expelled 
in  165'^.  Their  slaves  then  tonk  to  the  mountains,  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  iSth  century  the  disalTection  of  these  Maroons, 
as  they  were  called,  caused  constant  trouble.  Jamaica  con- 
tinued  to  be  govened  by  military  authority  until  i66i|When 
Colonel  D'QylQT  vaa  appointed  cutabi-gnieral  and  govvmor- 
i»«bief  with  oi  cncttiva  coondl,  and  a  eonstitution  was 
introduced  resembling  that  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  in 
tbe  next  year  by  Lord  Windsor,  under  whom  a  legislative 
council  was  estal-ilishcd.  Jamaica  smin  became  the  chief  resort 
of  the  buccaneers,  who  not  infrequently  united  the  characters 
of  merchant  or  planter  with  liiat  of  pirate  or  privateer.  By 
the  Treaty  oi  Madrid,  1670,  the  British  title  to  the  bland  was 
recognixed,  and  the  buccaneers  were  suppreandi  The  Royal 
Afrioa  Company  waa  farmed  in  167a  with  a  nonopoly  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  from  tU>  time  Janudea  wsa  one  of  the  greatcM 
slave  marts  in  the  world.  The  sugar-industry  was  introduced 
about  thn  period,  the  first  pot  of  sugar  being  sent  toT/>ndon  in 
1673.  An  attempt  was  marie  in  1678  to  saddle  the  island  with 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Crown  and  to  restrict  the  free  legisla- 
ture. The  privileges  of  the  legiihitivc  .assembly,  however,  were 
restored  in  16S2;  but  not  till  46  }'ears  later  was  the  question  of 
revenue  settled  by  a  compromise  by  which  Jamaica  undertook 
to  aettle>£3ooo  (an  amount  afterwards  conunuted  to  £6oeo)  per 
annom  on  the  Crown,  provided  that  EngBsh  statute  laws  were 
made  binding  in  Jamaica. 

Dnring  these  years  of  political  struggle  the  colony  was  thiioe 
aflktcd  by  Mtvse.  A  gnat  caitbquako  occnned  in  169*,  wbea 


the  chief  part  of  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  built  oh  a  shelving 
bank  of  sand,  slipped  into  the  sea.  Two  dreadful  hurricanes 
de\  astated  the  island  in  1712  and  1722,  the  second  oi  which  did 
so  much  damage  that  the  seat  of  mmnMffa  bad  lo  be  tnasfctEsd 
from  Port  Royal  to  Kingston. 

The  only  prominent  event  In  the  bbtoiy  o(  tbe  island  during 
the  later  years  of  the  tSth  oantuiy,  «aa  tba  tbnalened  invasion 
by  tbe  Fnmdi  and  %ianirfi  In  1783,  but  Jamaica  waa  anvcd  by 
the  victor\-  of  Rodney  and  Hood  ofT  Dominica.  The  last  attempt 
at  invasion  was  made  in  1S06,  when  the  French  were  defeated 
by  Ailmiral  Duckworth.  When  the  .slave  trade  was  abolished 
the  isbnd  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  pro<>perity',  sugar,  coflee, 
cocoa,  pimento,  ginger  and  indigo  were  being  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  the  d£pAt  of  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main.  Tbe  anti-slavery  agitation  in  Gvcat  Britain 
found  its  ech6  fak  tbe  lsland,and  fai  iSja  the  ncfMcaRvoltcd, 
believing  that  entandpation  bad  been  granted.  Tliey  Idlkd  a 
number  of  whites  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
property.  Two  years  Liter  the  Kmancijution  Act  was  passed, 
and,  subject  to  a  short  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  slaves  were 
free.  Emancipation  left  the  planters  in  a  pitiable  condition 
financially.  The  British  government  awarded  them  conpensa- 
tion  at  the  rate  of  £19  per  slave,  the  maika  value  of  slaves  at 
the  time  being  £35,  but  most  of  thbcompenaatioo  went  into  tbt 
hands  of  the  planters*  ctediMii.  Hey  wcte  kit  tsitliovcr' 
worked  estates,  a  poor  maittct  and  a  scarcHy  of  labow.  Her 

was  thi:i  the  eml  of  thuir  misfortunes.  During  the  slavery  tlmSi 
the  British  government  had  protected  ilu-  planter  by  imposing 
a  heavy  differential  duty  on  foreipn  sui::\r,  luit  on  the  intr*«!i:c- 
tion  of  free  trade  the  price  of  supar  fed  liy  onc-haH  and  reduced 
the  profits  of  the  already  impoverished  planter.  Many  estates, 
already  heavily  mortgaged,  were  abandoned,  and  the  trade  of 
the  island  was  at  a  standstill  Diffcreneeabetiitentliecieaitlve^ 
the  legislature,  and  the  hone  govfinnwnt,  aa  to  the  means  of 
retrenching  the  pubb'c  expenditure,  created  much  Mttemcss. 
Although  some  slight  im[irovemenl  marked  the  administration 
of  Sir  Charlc5  Metcalfe  and  the  earl  of  Klgin,  when  coolie  immi- 
gration was  introduced  to  supply  the  scarcity  and  irregularity 
of  labour  and  the  railway  was  opened,  the  improwment  \\  as  not 
permanent.  In  1865  Edward  John  Eyre  became  governor. 
Fuiaodal  affairs  vera  at  their  lowest  ebb  and  tbe  colonial 
tieaaoiy  dMured  n  dcicft  of  Itenoooi.  lb  meet  tids  difliadty 
new  taxes  were  imposed  and  d^content  was  rife  among  the 
negroes.  Dr  Underbill,  the  secretary  of  a  Baptist  organfantlott 
known  as  the  British  Union,  wrote  to  the  colonial  secretary  in 
London,  pointing  out  the  state  of  affairs.  This  letter  lK-r.nme 
public  in  Janiaita,  and  in  the  opinion  of  thcgoverr.or  a  1  led  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  popular  excitement.  On  the  iiih  of 
October  1865  the  negroes  rose  at  Morant  Bay  and  murdered  the 
custos  and  most  of  tbe  white  inhabitants.  The  slight  encounter 
wbieh  foiBowed  filled  tbe  Uand  with  tcttor,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  excesses  were  committed  on  both  rides.  The  assembly 
passed  an  aa  by  which  martial  law  im  proclaimed,  and  die 
legislature  {jassed  an  act  abrogating  the  constitution.  * 

The  action  of  Governor  t \  re,  though  generally  approved 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  caused  much  controversy  in  Erg- 
land,  and  he  was  recalled.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
him,  resulting  in  an  elaborate  bxposition  of  martial  law  by 
Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  but  the  jury  threw  out  the  bill  and  Eyre 
waa  discbaqBed.  He  waa  succeeded  fa  the  fofmnaeiit  of 
Jamaica  1^  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  under  the  crown  coloiqr 
system  of  government  the  stale  of  the  island  made  slow  but 
steady  progress.  In  i.%S  the  first  fruit  shipment  took  place 
from  Port  Antonio,  the  immigration  of  coolies  was  revived,  and 
cinchona  planting  was  introduced.  Tlie  method  of  government 
was  changed  in  1884,  when  a  new  cooalilution,  slightly  niodxticd 
in  1S95,  was  granted  to  tbe  island 

In  the  afternoon  of  tbe  (4th  of  Jaanaiy  ^07a  uetrible  cmrth- 
qnake  visited  Kingston.  Almost  cvtiy  bufldlng  fa  tbe  capital 
ud  in  Port  Royal,  and  many  in  St  Andrews,  were  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured.  Tbe  loss  of  life  was  variously  estimated,  but 
piobably  ciceeded  one  thousand.   Aaoog  tboaa  fcBlad  tMS 
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8kJtimFCTgn«m,<(litalonet  (b.  iSji).  The  principal  shock 

was  followed  by  many  more  of  slighter  intensity  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight  and  later.  On  the  irtii  of  January  assistance 
was  brought  by  thrct  American  war-ships  under  Rear- Admiral 
Davis,  who  however  withdrew  thcra  on  ihc  igth,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  governor  of  the  island,  Sir  Alexander 
SwettcnbMa,  oo  Uw  wbject  of  the  landing  of  muiiw*  from  the 
TCHcb  with  •  view  to  preserving  order.  The  inddenl  csuwd 
tmMuMt  MMMiao,  nd  led  to  Sir  A.  Swettenham'i  rcsigna- 
tkw  in  thefolloiringMaKh,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.,  being 
appointed  governor.  Order  w:;is  spicdiiy  restored,  but  the 
destructive  ciTect  of  the  earthquake  was  a  severe  check  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  island. 

Sec  Br>"an  Edwards,  History  of  iht  Wat  Indies  (London,  1809, 
and  appendix,  1819) ;  I'.  H.  Gosoo,  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  if  Jamaica 
(Lorulon,  1K51)  and  Birdi  of  Jamaica  (l)i47);  Jamaua  llandbcok 
(London,  annual);  Bacon  and  Aaron,  Nm  Jamaica  (1890):  W.  P. 
Livin^stunc,  Black  Jamaita  (London,  1^00),  F.  Cundall,  DiUwihcca 
Jamauensis  (Kingston,  1895),  and  Studies  in  Jtimaiia  History 
(1900):  W.  J.  Gardner,  History  of  Jamaica  (New  York.  1909).  For 
Mokfr.  «a  R.  T.  Hill.  "  Tim  Gnlacr  —A  Physical  Gcognphy  <f 
jiuuica.*'  Btdt.  Mas.  Com.  ZmL  ttanari,  uadv.  (1899). 

JAMAICA,  formerly  a  village  of  Queens  county,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  U.SA.,  but  after  the  ist  of  January  1S98  a 
put  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
fjfti.  It  i»  Mffved  by  the  Loog  lalead  imilmd,  the  Ihwt  of 
which  fvom  Brooklyn  uid  Manhattan  meet  hm  and  Uien 
iCparttc  to  serve  the  difTerent  regions  of  the  island.*  King's 
Pkrk  (about  10  acres)  comprises  the  estate  of  John  Alsop  King 
(lySS-iS^;),  governor  of  New  York  in  1857-1859,  from  whose 
heirs  in  1897  the  land  purchased  by  the  vill.i^e  trustees.  In 
South  Jamaica  there  is  a  r  ue  track,  at  which  tnielitiK*  are  held 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  headquarters  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Police  are  in  the 
Jamaica  town>ball,  and  Jamaica  it  the  teat  ol  a  dty  training 
■draol  for  teachm  (until  1 905  one  of  the  New  York  State  nonnal 
schools).  For  two  puns,  a  coat,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
lead,  several  New  Knglnndcrs  obtained  from  the  Indians  a  deed 
for  a  tract  of  land  here  in  September  1655.  In  March  1657  they 
received  permission  from  Governor  Stuyvcsant  to  found  a  town, 
which  was  thartered  in  1^)60  and  was  named  Rustdorp  by 
Stuyvcsant,  but  the  English  called  it  Jamaica;  it  was  rechar- 
tered  in  tt66, 1686  and  1788.  The  village  was  incorporated  in 
1814  and  tdncofporatcd  in  1855.  In  166$  it  wu  made  the  teat 
of  justice  of  the  north  riding;  in  1683-1788  it  was  the  shire  town 
of  Q,](i  n=;  county.  With  Hcmi>stcad,  Gravesend,  Newtown 
and  1  lu^hjnK,  alio  towns  of  New  England  origin  and  ^ypc, 
Jarr..i:ca  w  as  early  cl;  ,.ilTi  i  ted  towards  the  provincial  government 
of  New  York.  In  1669  these  towns  complained  that  they  had 
no  representation  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  in  1670  they  pro- 
tested against  taxation  without  representation.  The  founders 
•r  Jamaica  were  meatly  Preslqrterians,  and  ihey  organised  one 
of  the  fhat  Plreriiyteiiui  dividio  in  America.  At  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  War  <^  Independence  Jamatca  was  under  the  control 
of  Loyalists;  after  the  defeat  of  the  .Xmericans  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  (17th  August  1776)  it  was  occuiiicd  by  the 
British;  and  until  the  end  of  tl'.t  Aar  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Oliver  Delanccy,  who  had  command  of  ail  Long 
Island. 

JAMB  (from  Tt.jamU,  leg),  b  aichitectnre,  the  side-poat  or 
Bnfng  of  a  doorway  or  other  apeitnre.  The  fambs  of  a  windeiw 

outside  the  frame  are  called  "  reveals."  Small  shafts  to  doors 
and  windows  with  caps  and  bases  are  known  as  "  jamb-shafts  "; 
when  in  the  inside  arris  of  the  jambola  Udodow  Uieyait  tOUO* 
times  called  "  scoinions." 

JAMES  (a  variant  of  the  name  Jacob,  Hcb.  ^"rz,  one  who 
holds  by  the  ImcI,  outwitter,  through  O.  Fr.  /omcs,  another 
forai  «f  /m^w ,  /ofaw,  from  Low  Lat.  /acataf;  ci.  ItaL  /acvfe 

*  In  June  1908  the  subway  lines  of  the  intrrborouch  syttem  of 
M^  yerfc  City  were  extended  to  the  Flatbush  (Rfooldyn)  station 
af  the  Long  Island  railroad,  thus  bringing  Jamaica  into  direct 
caaaeaion  With  JManhattaa  borough  by  way  of  the  East  river 
cmwdt  complctsd  in  the  aune  year. 


[Jacob],  eUume  [Jaraesi,  Prov.  Jaewu,  Cat.  Jawne,  Cast. 

Jaime),  a  masculine  proper  name  popular  in  ('hri-fi.m  countries 
as  having  been  that  of  two  of  Christ's  apostles.  It  has  been  borne 
by  many  sovereigns  and  other  princes,  the  most  important  of 
whom  are  noticed  below,  after  ihc  heading  devoted  to  the 
characters  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order: 
(Okiqgsof  En^aadandSootlaiMl,(s)otber  Una  in  the  alpha* 
betkal  ocdar  «f  their  eounalea.  6)  the  'UXd  PMender.*' 
The  article  en  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  New  Testament 
follows  after  the  remaining  biographical  articles  in  which  James 
is  a  surname. 

JAMES  (Gr.  'Idjow^.the  Hcb.  Ko'ujtoi  or  Jacob),  the  name  of 
several  persons  nwntfalied  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Jauxs,  the  son  of  Zebedce.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
were  called  be  Christ's  immediate  followers  (Mark  i.  19  seq.; 
Matt.  iv.  n  aaq.,aiidperhapa  Lukev.  te),aod  af  tenrardsobtained 
an  hanemcd  pboe  hi  the  apcatoHc  band,  Ida  aane  twke  occopg^ 
ing  the  second  place  after  Peter's  in  the  lists  (Mark  iii.  17;  Act* 
i.  13),  while  on  at  least  three  notable  occasions  be  was,  along  with 
Peter  and  his  brother  John,  specially  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  with 
him  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  x\'ii.  i,  xxvi.  J7).  This  same  prominence 
may  have  cotiinbuted  partly  to  the  title  "Boanerges"  or 
"sons  of  thunder"  which,  according  to  Mark  iii.  17,  Jesus 
himself  gave  to  the  two  brothers.  But  its  most  natural  inter- 
peetatioQ  is  to  ba  foimd  in  the  inqMtaoua  diipaaition  wJiidi  wovU 
wn  called  down  fire  from  haawm  on  the  affendhig  Saasailtaa 
villagers  (Luke  ix.  54),  and  afterwards  found  expression,  though 
in  a  different  way,  in  the  ambitious  request  to  occupy  the  places 
of  honour  in  Christ's  kingdom  (Mark  x.  3  5scq.).  James  is  included 
among  those  who  after  the  ascension  waited  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  i.  13)  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  And  though  on  this  occasion  only  his  name  is 
mentioned,  he  must  have  been  a  zealous  and  prominent  membet 
«f  the  Christian  oommtmity,  to  Jadge  from  the  tact  that  when  a 
victim  had  tobecheaea  from  among  the  apeatles,  whodieaklbe 
sacrificed  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews,  it  was  on  James  that 
the  blow  fell  first.  The  brief  notice  is  given  in  Acts  xii.  t,  1. 
Euscbius  {Ilisl.  Eccl.  ii.  9)  has  preserved  for  us  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  the  additional  information  that  the  accuser  of 
the  aix>stle  "  beholding  his  confession  and  moved  thereby, 
confessed  that  he  too  was  a  Christian.  So  they  were  both  led 
away  to  execution  together;  and  on  the  road  the  accuser  asked 
James  for  foigiveiaHi.  Gadog  00  him  lor  a  little  while,  he  said, 
*  Peace  be  srith  thee,*  and  Imaed  hha.  And  then  both  were 
beheaded  together." 

The  later,  and  wholly  untrubtwfirtliy.  Icpcnds  which  tcH  r,f  the 
apostle's  preaching  in  Spain,  and  of  tlic  translation  of  his  l.ifly  to 
Santiago  de  Compottela,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Atta  Santlorum 
(July  is),  vi.  i-ia4t  Bse  also  Mm  Jamesoa'a  Saati and  Isfjoduiy 
Art,  i.  230-341.  ' 

3.  Jauss,  the  son  of  Alphaieus.  He  also  was  mm  of  tha 
apostles,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  the  four  Usts  (Matt.  z.  3;  Mark 
iiL  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  ActsL  13)  by  this  name.  Weknow  nothing 
further  regarding  him,  ttolaaa  m  bclievt  him  la  be  the  same  as 

James  "  the  little." 

3.  jAiir.s,  the  little.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  a  Maiy 
(NIatt.  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40),  who  was  in  all  probability  the 
wife  of  Clopas  (John  xix.  >5).  And  on  the  ground  that  Clopas 
is  another  form  of  the  aame  Alpbaeus,  thb  Janea  has  beea 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  aame  as  t.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
Syriac  versions,  which  render  Alphaeus  by  Cholphai,  while 
Clopas  is  simply  transliterated  Kleopka,  makes  it  extremely 
improbable  that  the  two  names  are  to  be  identified.  And  as 
we  have  no  belter  ground  for  finding  in  Clopas  the  Cleopns  of 
Luke  lodv.  18,  we  must  be  content  to  admit  that  James  the  little 
is  afria  aa  almost  wholly  unkaowa  peraoaality,  aad  has  no 
cooaerioa  wfth  siqr «( the  allier  Jameses  sacBtkBed  In  tha  Nar 
Testament. 

4.  Javks,  the  father  of  Judas.  There  can  ht  no  doubt  that 

in  the  mention  of  "  Judas  of  Jarred  "  in  Luke  vi.  16  the  ellipsis 
should  be  supplied  by  "  the  son  "  and  not  as  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  the 
brother"  (<f.  Lidee  iiL  t,  vL  14;  Actt  idL  a,  where  the  ward 
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UtKtls  i»  insetted).  This  Judas,  kaovB  m  TInddaeus  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  alterwards  becaaeoM  ol  tlie  apMtlo,  aad 
ii  expresily  dittinguUhed  by  St  John  tem  the  tnmr  "  aot 
batriot "  (John  xiv.  33). 

5.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  In  Matt.  tSi.  55  and  Mark 
vi.  3  wc  read  of  a  certain  James  as,  along  with  Joscs  and  Judas 
and  Simon,  a  "  brolhcr  "  of  the  Lord.  The  exact  nature  of  ilje 
relationship  thcrt  implicil  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Jerome's  view  {dc  vir.  iU.  3),  that  the  "  brothers  "  were  in  reality 
conalMk  "tOMflf  Maiy  the  sister  of  the  Locd'a  mother,"  rests 
OB  too  many  anpnoved  aaanmptiaos  to  be  entitled  tomochireight, 
and  my  lie  said  to  hkn  been  finally  disposed  of  bjr  Bfaliop 
Lightfoot  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Lord  "  (GabaioKS, 
pp.  15?  aqq.,  Disserlaiions  on  Ike  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  i  sqq.).  Even 
however  if  wc  understand  the  word  "  brethren  "  in  its  natural 
sense,  it  may  be  applied  cither  to  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  in  which  case  they  would  be  the  stLji  l;ru\h:is  of  Jesus, 
or  to  sons  born  to  Joseph  and  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  former  of  these  views,  generally  known  as  the  Epipkonian 
view  from  its  moat  sealous  advoqUe  in  the  4^  ceatitiy*  cm 
dnim  for  its  sappoit  the  prepoiidctBtiBC  voke  el  tndiUMi  (aee 
the  catena  of  references  given  Iqr  Lightfool,  toe.  eiL,  who  Uniaelf 
inclines  to  this  view).  On  the  other  hand  the  Hdadian  theory 
as  propounded  by  Hclvidius,  and  apparently  accepted  by  Tcr- 
tullian  (cf.  tsdv.  Marc.  iv.  29),  which  makes  James  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  as  truly  as  M;!ry  was  his  mother,  undoobtedly  seems 
more  in  Itecping  with  the  dirtci  statements  of  the  Gospels,  and 
also  with  the  after  history  of  the  brothers  in  the  Church 
(see  W.  Patrick,  Jama  Broker  tf  lk$  lard,  1906,  |k  5). 
In  any  esse,  wltatever  the  cnct  nature  ot  Junafa  antecedents, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  important  place  which  he 
occupied  in  the  early  Church.  Converted  to  a  full  belief  in  the 
li\ing  Lord,  [tcrhai**  through  the  special  revelation  that  was 
granted  to  him  Ci  Cor.  xv.  7),  he  bccamr  the  recognized  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (.Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  ij.  xxi.  iS),  and  is 
called  by  St  Taul  (Gal.  ii.  9),  along  with  Pclcr  and  John,  a  "pillar" 
of  tlie  Christian  coromuoity.  He  was  traditionally  the  author 
of  the  eputk  ia  the  New  Testameat  wUcb  bears  his  name 
(see  Jakes,  Emns  or).  FMwn  the  New  Testameat  we  learn 
no  more  of  the  history  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  bat  Ewebius 
{Hist.  Fxtl.  ii.  has  preserved  for  lu  from  Ilcfe^ppiis  the 
earliest ecr!f.i.;sii( alt r,iditirin>i onrcming him.  By lhat authority 
he  is  described  as  having  been  a  Kazarite,  and  on  account  of  his 
eminent  righteousness  called  "  Just  "  and  "  Oblias."  So  great 
was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he  was  appealed  to  by  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  true  and  (as  they  hoped)  unfavourable 
judgment  about  the  Mcssiahahip  of  Chrai.  Placed,  to  give  the 
greater  publicity  to  his  word*,  OB  a  fiiimade  of  the  temple,  be, 
whrn  solemnly  appealed  to,  made  confession  of  his  faith,  .-ind  was 
at  or.ce  thrown  down  and  murdered.  This  hapiw'n',  1  immr<]i- 
ately  before  the  bit^je.  JnsLplius  (Aittiq.  XX.  9,  i)  tells  that  it 
was  by  order  of  .Ananus  ilie  high  priest,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Fcstus  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  .Mbinus, 
that  James  was  put  to  death;  and  bis  narrative  gives  the  idea 
of  some  sort  of  judicial  exatninntion,  for  he  says  tlut  along  with 
MOM  otben  Jame*  was  biought  befom  an  aasembiy  of  Jndfes, 
by  whom  they  were  oondenmed  and  delivered  to  be  stoned. 
Joscphus  is  also  died  by  nuKbius (If  jff .  Ec<:L  ii.  23)  to  the  cflcct 
that  the  miseries  of  the  siege  were  due  to  divine  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  James.  Later  writers  describe  J.imcs  as  an 
ixioKCTo%  (Ckm.  Al.  apud  Eus.  Ilisl.  Ecc.  ii.  1)  and  even  as  an 
ixldKoirot  inujKAmv  (Clem.  Horn.,  ad  init.).  According  to 
£iiKbius  {Hitt.  Ecd.  viL  19)  bis  episcopal  chair  was  stiU  shown 
at  jeniselem  at  the  time  when  Easebttis  wrote. 

.  f?nii-if  r-.R  APHV. — In  additinr,  to the rrlovant  literature cifed .ibove, 
we  thf  articles  under  the  hcadmg  "  lamc't"  in  Hastings's  £>Klt«iu2ry 
tflkt  BUU  (Mayor) and Dktionary  of  Chrut attd  tkt  Cnpdt  (Fulford). 
and  in  the  Eneyd,  BMita  (O.  Cone):  aKo  the  introductions  to  the 
Commenuries  on  the  Epistle  of  Jame^  by  Mavor  and  Knowling. 
Zahn  has  an  cUborate  essay  on  BruiUr  ttnd  VtOim  Jnu  ("  The 
Bretficts  and  Ceodns  el  Jews  ")  In  the  Fontkmitm  tar  Ceukitku 
drt  anriMsawntfWkm  JCM«u,.vi.  a  (Mpi%.  ifoc^. 

(C.  Ml.) 


JAMBS  I.  (isfi6-i6i5),  king  of  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland, 
formerly  king  of  Sootlaad  as  Jamea  VI.»  was  the  only  chihl  «f 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  seeood  hoibaad,  Hcmy  Stewait 

Lord  Damley.  He  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
19th  of  June  xs66,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  ScoiUnd  on  the 
J4th  of  July  1567,  upon  the  forced  ab<iication  of  his  mother. 
Until  1578  he  was  treated  as  being  incapable  of  taking  any  real 
part  in  public  atTairs,  and  was  kept  in  the  castle  of  Stirling  for 
safety's  sake  amid  the  confused  fighting  of  the  early  years  of  his 
minority. 

The  young  king  was  a  wty  wcafcte  b^.  It  ia  said  thai 
eottU  notalmtd  wfthoot  sappoii  OBtil  in  WM  tewen,  andahboa^ 

he  lived  tmtil  be  waa  nearly  sixty,  be  was  never  a  strong  man. 
In  after  life  he  was  a  constant  and  even  a  reckless  rider,  but  the 
weakness  in  his  legs  was  never  quite  cured.  During  a  great  pari 
of  his  life  be  found  it  necessary  to  be  tied  to  the  saddle.  When 
on  one  occasion  in  t6ji  his  horse  threw  him  into  the  New  River 
near  bis  palace  of  Theobalds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
he  had  a  very  narrxtw  escape  of  being  drowned;  yet  he  continued 
to  ride  aa  before.  At  all  timm  he  preferred  to  lean  the 
shodder  of  an  attendant  when  walking.  TMs  fcebleaem  of 
body,  which  had  no  doubt  a  large  share  in  causing  certain 
corresponding  deficiencies  of  character,  was  attributed  to  the 
agitations  and  the  violent  eflorts  forced  on  his  mother  by  the 
murder  of  her  .secretary  Rizzio  when  she  was  in  ihc  sixth  month 
of  her  pre^;nanry.  The  fact  that  James  was  a  Itold  rider,  in 
spite  of  this  serious  disqualification  for  athletic  exercise,  should 
be  borne  in  mind  wheo  he  it  accused  of  having  been  a  coward. 

j:he  ciccumstaiicea  aumandinc  Um  in  boyhood  were  net 
Csvooiabletothedavcfaipnieatof  Mschamcter.  His  immediate 
guardian  or  foster-father,  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  indeed  an  honour- 
able  man,  and  the  countess,  who  had  charge  of  the  nursing  of 
the  king,  distliarged  her  duty  so  .is  to  w  in  liia  lasting  confidence. 
James  aftenvaids  entrusted  her  wi;li  ilic  care  of  his  cKUst  wn, 
Henry.  When  the  curl  died  in  157.'  lli^  place  was  well  fiiitd  by 
his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  Erskinc.  i  he  king's  education  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  George  Buchanan,  assisted  hg  PctCt 
Yoang,  and  two  other  tuton.  i^uchanai^wlio  did  not  spare  tlie 
rod,  and  the  other  teacheis,  who  had  nnore  reverence  for  the 
royal  person,  gave  the  boy  a  sound  Iraimng  in  languages.  The 
English  envoy,  Sir  Menry  Kilh'grew,  who  saw  him  in  1574, 
testified  to  his  proficiency  in  translating  from  and  into  Latin  and 
French.  As  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should  Im:  trained  a 
Protestant  king,  he  was  well  instructed  in  theoIog>'.  The 
exceptionally  scholastic  quality  of  his  education  helped  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  learning,  but  also  tended  to  make  him  a  pedant. 

James  was  only  twdve  when  tlie  carl  of  Morton  was  driven 
from  the  regency,  and  tor  some  time  after  he  can  have  been  ne 
more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  intriguers  and  party  leadctt. 
W  hen,  for  instance,  in  1582  he  was  seized  by  the  faction  of 
nobles  who  carried  out  the  so-called  raid  of  Ruihvcn,  wliich  was 
in  fact  a  kidf,a|ij.iiifi  enterprise  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
I'rotcstant  parly,  he  cried  like  a  child.  One  of  the  conspirators, 
the  master  of  Glamis,  Sir  Thomas  Lyon,  told  him  that  it  was 
better  "  bairns  should  greet  [children  should  cry]  than  bearded 
men."  It  was  not  indeed  liil  i$8i,  when  he  broke  away  from 
bis  captors,  that  Jamea  licgan  to  govern  in  reality. 

For  the  history  of  his  reign  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
articles  on  the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland.  James's 
work  as  a  ruler  can  be  divided,  without  violating  any  sound 
rule  of  criticism,  into  black  and  white — into  the  part  which  was 
a  failure  and  a  preparation  for  future  disaster,  and  the  part 
which  was  solid  achievement,  honourable  to  himself  and  profit- 
able to  his  people.  His  native  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  the 
benefit  of  the  seeood.  Between  is&S  and  ttej  he  reduced  the 
anarchical  baronage  of  Scotland  to  obedience,  and  replaced  the 
subdivif^ion  of  sovereignty  and  consequent  confusion,  which  had 
been  the  very  essence  of  feudalism,  by  a  strong  centralized 
royal  autl'uilty.  In  f.Ht  he  did  in  .StotLind  the  work  which 
had  been  done  by  the  Tudors  in  England,  b\  Louis  XI.  in  France, 
and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain.  It  was  the  work  of  all 
the  strong  nilcrs  of  the  Renaissance,  iiut  James  not  only 
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twought  his  disobedient  and  intrijjuing  baxons  to  order — that 
w.is  a  con)paratively  easy  achievement  and  might  well  have  been 
performed  by  more  than  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  their  lives 
been  prolonged— lie  al$o  quelled  the  attempUef  the  Protestants 
to  liMiiKl  wbftt  Uslkm  has  well  defined  as  a  "  Ftetbytenan 
HadebnadiMu'*  HcaitaieadtlttMqiniarityaf  ttettateorcr 
Uk  church.  Botk  bdm  hb  uxeiaion  to  the  throne  of  England 
(i6oj)  and  tftenrtrdt  he  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  Iiii  Scottish  kir.^rlom,  iind  did  much  for  :\\c  p.irifica- 
tion  uf  the  licbrii.k.s,  for  (he  cnforrcmcnt  of  order  nn  the  Herders, 
tod  for  the  development  of  induslr>'.  That  he  did  5.0  much  al- 
though the  crown  was  poor  (largely  it  must  be  confessed  because 
be  made  profuse  gifts  of  the  secularized  church  lands),  and 
akbough  the  armed  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  small  that  to  the 
very  end  he  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  would-be  kidiuppcrs 
Cu  in  th«  case  of  tbe  Cowrie  oonapiiaqr  of  tteo),  b  imof  poahive 
that  hewoaadtlMrtlieiiietBpdttaonBordieBMfelearMilfoal 
be  has  often  been  callad. 

James's  methods  of  achieving  cods  In  themselves  honourable 
and  profitable  were  indeed  of  a  kind  which  has  made  posterity 
unjust  to  his  real  merits.  The  rirrumstanccs  in  which  he 
passed  his  youth  developcii  in  him  a  natural  tendency  to  craft. 
He  boasted  indeed  of  his  "  king-craft  "  and  probably  believed 
tknt  heowcd  it  to  his  studies.  But  it  was  in  reality  the  resource 
of  tbe  tweak,  the  art  of  playing  olT  one  possible  eneany  agalntt 
another  by  trickery,  and  so  dccdviBg  alL  The  marqtUa  de 
Fontcnoy,  tbe  Fmch  ambraaador.  who  saw  Mm  in  thoeaify  part 
of  Ma  reign,  ipeaka  of  Mm  as  cowed  by  the  vlolenoe  aboot  Mm. 
itiiCCttainthat  James  was  most  unscrupulous  in  making  promises 
which  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  the  terror  in  which  he  passed 
his  youth  <.utriciently  explains  his  preference  for  guile.  He  would 
make  promises  to  everybody,  as  v.hen  he  wrote  to  the  pope  in 
1584  more  than  hinting  that  he  would  be  a  K(X)d  Roman  ("nlholic 
ii  helped  in  his  need.  His  very  natural  desire  to  escape  from  the 
poverty  and  insecurity  of  Scotland  to  the  opulent  English  throne 
not  only  kept  him  busy  in  intrigues  to  placate  the  Roman 
CUboHcs  or  nnybodjy  dn  who  could  hdp  or  Mnder  htm,  but  led 
him  to  bekaw  bmdy  in  refavd  to  the  oiwcntion  of  his  mother 
in  1 587.  lie  bhistcnd  to  give  Mmaetr  an  air  of  courage,  but  took 
good  care  to  do  nothing  to  offend  Elizabeth.  When  the  time 
came  for  fulfilling  his  promises  and  half-promises,  he  was  not 
able,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  to  keep  his  word  to  everyliotly. 
The  methods  which  had  helped  him  to  siiccrss  in  Sroilancl  did 
him  harm  in  England,  where  his  reign  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  civil  war.  In  his  southern  kingdom  his  failure  was  in  fact 
complete.  Although  Engtaad  MOqtted  him  as  the  alternative 
to  civil  war,  and  nltlMUgii  kt  was  recefved  and  surrounded  wit  h 
fnbonK  flntuiy,  Iwdii  not  vta  tin  icapect  of  his  English  sub- 
Jncia.  Hbttwilgiilliedpamnnlappaniincowaanjrfnithim,  mid 
ao  were  hts  garrulity,  his  Scottish  acemt,  hb  stovenlineaa  and 
hi^  lolv  ration  of  disorders  In  his  court,  bot,  obovc  all,  his  favour 
for  h.u!.l«i)me  male  favourites,  whom  he  loaded  with  gifts  and 
cares-iii  wrb  demonstrations  of  afTcclion  which  laid  him  open 
to  vile  suspicions.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  he  oflfendc-d  many, 
who  contrasted  hi*  severity  and  rudcn^-ss  to  the  Puritan  <li\  inrs 
nt  the  Hampton  Court  conferertcc  (1604)  with  his  politeness  to 
tbe  Ronaa  Catholics,  whom  he,  however,  worried  by  fits  and 
Starts.  In  a  countiy  where  the  atithodty  of  tbe  state  had  been 
•rmly  eatahlhhed  and  the  prabfem  mi  hum  to  keep  it  from 
degenerating  into  the  meea  inatmment  of  a  kinglt  paatiows,  hb 
insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  aroused  distrust  and 
hostility.  In  itbclf,  and  in  its  oricin.  the  doctrine  was  nothing 
m<;irc  than  a  necessary  assrrlion  of  the  independence  of  the  state 
in  face  of  the  "  Hildebrandism  "  of  Rome  and  Geneva  alike 
But  when  Englishmen  were  toM  that  the  king  alone  had  inde- 
feasible rights,  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  subjects  were  re- 
vocable gifts,  they  were  roused  to  hostility.  His  weaknesses  cast 
•oqiiclon  on  his  best-meant  schemes.  His  favour  for  bis 
countrymen  helped  to  defeat  hb  wiw  with  to  bring  about  a  full 
•nlon  between  England  and  Scotland.  Hb  proftaabn,  whidi  hnd 
been  bad  in  the  poverty  of  Scotland  and  was  boundless  amid  the 
weUth  of  England,  kept  him  neoeatitottt,  and  drove  Mm  to 


shifts.  Posterity  can  give  him  credit  for  hi*  dcsttc  lo  forward 
religious  [K-acc  in  Europe,  but  his  PlotCStanl  svhjects  weie 
simply  frightened  when  he  sought  a  nuitrimonial  alliance  with 
Spain.  Sagacious  men  among  his  contemporaries  could  not 
see  the  consistency  of  a  king  who  married  liis  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  elector  pahtbie,  a  l«ider  of  the  German  Protestants,  and 
also  sought  to  many  Us  son  io  an  infanta  of  Spain.  The 
king's  suh-scrvience  to  Spain  was  ind<xd  almost  besotted.  He 
could  not  sec  her  real  weakness,  and  he  atlnwcil  himself  to  be 
befooled  by  the  ministers  of  Philip  III.  and  I'hilip  IV.  The  end 
of  his  scheming  was  that  he  wasdraggeil  into  a  needless  war  with 
Spain  by  his  sun  Charles  and  his  favourite  George  Viilicts,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  just  before  his  death  on  the  S/ih  ct  Mavcll  l6*S 
at  his  favourite  residence,  Theobalds. 

James  married  in  1589  Anno,  acomd  dangler  ofFtedCfiAIL, 
Ung  of  Denmark.  Hb  voyage  to  meet  his  bride,  whoae  sMp 
had  been  driven  into  a  Norwegian  port  by  bad  weather,  b  the 
only  episode  of  a  romantic  character  in  the  life  of  this  very 
prosaic  member  of  a  poetic  family.  By  this  wife  James  had  thtec 
children  who  survived  infancy:  Hiiiry  FreiliiitL,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  died  in  i6ij;  Charles,  the  future  king,  and  Lli/..ilielh, 
wife  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V. 

Not  the  least  of  James's  many  ambitions  was  the  desire  lo 
excel  as  an  author.  He  left  a  bo<Jy  of  w  ritings  which,  though  of 
mediocie  quality  as  literature,  entitle  him  to  a  unique  place 
among  E^^idl  Mngs  since  Alfred  for  widlli  of  intdkctnal 
Interest  and  HtciMy  faculty.  Hb  cffbrtt  weie  bapifed  by  hb 
preceptor  Geoige  Bnchannn,  whoae  memory  he  cherished  in 
later  years.  His  6rst  work  was  in  verse,  Essavt  s  0/  a  Prrrlist  in 
the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie  (Edin.  Voiitrollicr,  15S4),  containing 
fifteen  sonnets,  "  Anc  Mctaphoricall  invention  of  a  iragedie  <  ..lied 
Phoenix."  a  short  poem  "Of  Time,"  trnnslalinns  from  I>u 
Bartas,  Ltiran  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  {"  out  of  Tremclbiis  "), 
and  a  prose  tract  entitled  "  Anc  short  treatise,  containing  some 
Rculis  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scoltisrocsie." 
The  volume  is  introduced  liy  commendatory  sonnets,  including 
one  by  Alexander  Montgomerie.  The  chhrf  fmeteat  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  "Tnatim'*  and  (he  prefatory  fonnets  "To  the 
Render"  and  ** Sonnet  doeffring  the  pcrfyte  pocie."  There  b 
little  originality  in  (hb  youthful  production.  It  h:is  br<  n  sur- 
mised that  it  was  complied  from  the  exercises  written  when  the 
author  was  Huch.imn's  pupil  at  Stirling,  and  that  it  was  directly 
suRu''  slcil  by  his  preceptor's  De  Prtnodin  and  his  annotations  on 
\  ives.  On  the  other  haml.  it  sho'./-,  iiiiimair  .icciuaintance  v,  ilh 
the  critical  reflections  of  Koiisard  and  Uu  Bell.ty,  and  of  Gas- 
coigne  in  hii  yoles  of  I Hslruftiom  (t$y$).  In  ijoi  James  pub* 
iishcd  Poeiicall  Extrcises  at  Vacant  IloKres,  including  a  ttanda* 
tion  oi  the  Fmirs  of  Du  Bartas,  his  own  Upanio,  and  Do  Ballast 
vcirioo  of  it,  I*  Lepgnlki.  Hb  OaeNwaalpxw,  a  praae  tveatbe 
danounchng  witchcnft  and  exhorting  tbe  dvfl  power  to  the 
strongest  measures  of  sopproaion.  appeared  in  isoq.  In  the 
same  year  he  printed  the  fhst  edition  (seven  copies)  of  his 
BasHikon  /)iiro»i, strongly  Protestant  in  tone.  .A  French  edition, 
specijily  tr.iiislated  for  pr<-se-iitatioii  lo  the  pope,  bis  a  disin- 
Ki  irjous  preface  explainilif^  lli.i'.  >  rrt.ii:i  phnise-i  fi  f;.  "  fiapistical 
doctrine  ")  are  omitted,  because  of  the  ditliculty  of  rendering 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  original  edition  was,  however, 
translated  by  order  of  the  suspicious  (>ope,  and  was  immedbtely 
placed  on  the  Index.  Shortiy  after  going  to  England  Jfamet 
pnduead  Ma  famooa  CMMifvlfeifr  l»  Tabtteo  (London,  ifetK 
In  which  he  fanakee  hb  Seota  teogoe  fbr  Sonthem  Englisk. 
The  volume  was  published  anonymously.  James's  prose  works 
(including  his  speeches)  were  collected  and  edited  (folio,  1616) 
bv  J.imi^s  Montagu,  bishop  of  Winchesti  r,  .iii'l  were  translates? 
into  Latin  by  the  same  hand  in  a  comp.mion  folio,  in  1610  (\\'C 
Frankfort,  i6S()).  .A  tract,  entitled  "The  True  Law  of  Fn-e 
Monarchies,"  appeared  in  1603;  "  An  Apology  for  the  Oaih  ol 
AilcgUncc  "  in  1607 ;  and  a  "  Dfdtiralion  du  Roy  Jaequn  I. . . . 
pour  k  irmt  iet  IM»  "  in  1615.  In  1588  and  1589  James  issued 
two  small  volumea  of  UMilaH&ns  on  some  verses  of  (a)  Revda- 
tions  and  W  i  CImnkfci.  Other  two  "  medltatioos  **  «ci« 
printed  ponbuweualy. 
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See  T.  F.  Hendcnon.  Jamts  I.  and  VI.  (London,  1904):  P.  Hume 
Bnwn,  History  efScKtland,  vol.  ii.  (Edinburgh  and  C«n)brKJgc,  1902) ; 
and  Alidrrw  Ljne.  Hittory  of  Scotland,  vo\  li.  (Edinbursh,  1902)  and 
Jamtt  S'l.  anil  lie  Coune  Styilery  (London,  1902);  iM  R<giiler  of 
the  Privy  (  (i.-ifltt/  of  Scolljnd  U'-<l>nburgh,  I877.  &c.),  voli,Ji.  to  xiii.; 
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Hut.  III.  847  (CambritlgL-,  1904). 

For  Jainet  s  literary  work,  tee  Edward  Arber**  reprint  ol  the 
Bftayt*  and  CtuHttriJatU  ("  EmUiIi  Reprinti."  18G9.  Ac.):  R.  S. 

Rait  s  Lusus  Retiut  (19CX));  C.  Gregory  bmith's  FJireittka*  CniUal 
Esitiys  (1904),  vol.  i..  where  the  Treatise  is  edited  for  the  first  time; 
A  O,  McyiT  >i"  Clcnicn»\  Ill.und  Jacobl.von  England  "in  QuftUn 
und  f'cTuhuntfn  (  I'rcuss.  Hist.  Inst.),  VII.  ii.,  for  an  account  of  the 
USUC5  o(  the  Hanisk.^n  Oenm;  I'.  Hume  Bmwn'i  Cn^'cr  Kui/tcn/in 
(1890),  pp.  J50-261 ,  (or  a  sketch  of  Jamcs'sassociatI m  si.  I'.h  Bu<  han.in. 

JAMES  II.  (163J-1701),  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
second  surviving  ion  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  bom 
•t  St  Juno's  on  the  istb  of  October  i6j3,  and  created  duke  of 
\9A  in  Jiouary  1643.  During  the  Civil  War  Junn  was  taken 
iwiioiiec  hf  Fakfax  (1646),  but  ooolrived  to  eKipe  to  Holland 
in  164S.  Subiequently  he  served  in  tlie  Ftncfa  anny  under 
Turcnne,  and  in  the  Spanish  under  Cond^,  and  was  applauded 
by  both  commanders  for  his  brilliant  personal  courage.  Re- 
turning to  Engl.md  with  Charles  II.  in  1660  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  admiral  and  wanlrn  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  IVpys,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  navy,  h:i5  n(i>r  li  .I  ttu-  patient  industry  and 
unflinching  probity  of  his  naval  administration.  His  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  bis  drawn  battle  with  De  Ruyter 
in  167  a,  show  that  he  was  a  good  naval  comnuuider  as  well  as  an 
eicdIeDt  adnuniatntor.  These  achievements  won  him  ■  repu* 
tatioii  tor  CMttifc^  which,  unlU  the  dose  of  1688,  was  amply 
deserved.  His  prfwate  nond  wn  ndt  to  good  as  his  publk.  In 
December  1660  be  adndltcd  to  having  contracted,  under  dis- 
creditable circumstances,  a  secret  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde 
(1637-1671),  daughter  of  Lord  Cbrtndoii,  in  the  previous  Sep- 
tember. Both  before  an<l  after  the  marriage  lie  seems  to  have 
l>ecn  a  libertine  as  unblushing  thoiiKli  not  so  fasiidiou-^  a-  (  h.i;K  > 
himself.  In  1672  he  made  a  public  avowal  of  Ins  innvcnJon  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Charles  II.  had  oppostil  ilns  project,  but 
in  1673  allowed  him  to  many  the  Catholic  Mar>'  of  Modcna  as 
hb  Mnnd  wife.  Both  bouses  of  parliament,  who  viewed  this 
anioa  with  eldwneaee,  now  puMd  the  Test  Act,  fccbidding 
Cilliolics  to  hold  office.  In  conaeqaeace  «f  tUe  Junes  was 
Ibfccd  to  resign  his  posts.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  married  his 
daughter  Mary  to  the  Protestant  prince  of  Orange  in  1677. 
Anti-Catholic  feeling  ran  so  high  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  riot,  he  found  it  wiser  to  retire  to  Brussels  (1670),  while 
Shaftesbury  and  the  \\  ti!t;,  ]ilanncd  to  exclude  him  from  ihc 
succession.  He  was  lord  high  commissioner  of  Scotland  {1680- 
1681),  wisere  he  occupied  himself  in  a  severe  persecution  of 
the  Covemaleis.  In  1684  Charles,  having  ttiiimpbed  over  the 
Eidttslonittt,  icatond  Jamtt  to  Che  dBoe  of  Ugh  adnsifal  bjrwe 

Jamea  ascended  the  throne  on  the  iCth  of  Fehniaiy  168$. 

The  nation  showed  its  Io>-al(y  by  its  firm  adherence  to  him  during 
the  rebellions  of  Argyll  in  StoiUnd  and  Monmouth  in  England 
(16^5).  The  vivage  repri.s;ils  on  their  su[)prrssion,  in  csjwcial 
the  "  lilooijy  Assizes  "  of  Jeffreys,  produced  a  revulsion  of  public 
f'  l  jr  i^.  James  had  promised  to  defend  the  existing  Church  and 
government,  but  the  people  now  became  suspicious.  James  was 
not  a  mere  tynnt  and  bigot,  as  the  popular  imagination  speedily 
inuwcd  him  to  be.  Me  was  rather  a  mediocre  but  not  alto- 
■etlwr  obtuse  man,  who  mistook  tributary  streams  for  llie  main 
CUncMt  ol  national  tlwngilt.  Thus  he  greatly  underrated  the 
Strength  of  tlie  Establishment,  and  prepostcrou.sly  exaggerated 
that  of  Dissent  and  C.nholirism.  He  perceived  that  opinion 
was  seriously  divided  in  the  Established  Church,  and  thought 
that  a  vigorous  policy  would  soon  prove  effective.  Hence  he 
publicly  celebrated  Mass,  prohibited  preaching  against  Catholi- 
cism, and  showed  exceptional  favour  to  renegaiics  from  the 
Establishment.  By  undue  pressure  he  stcurtd  a  dcLi^ioti  of 
the  judges,  in  the  test  case  of  Goddenv.  Hde  (16S7),  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  dispense  Catholics  fram  the  Test  Aa.  Calholica 
|Mia  now  admhtail  to  Uia  chief  offices  in  i]ie«ni||r«  and  tntoae 


im[H)ri.Tnt  posts  in  the  si.ite,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  ol 
Jami-s_  The  juHgi  s  had  licen  intiniiii.itcd  or  Corrupted,  and  the 
royal  promise  to  protect  the  Esiablishnicni  violated.  The  army 
had  hern  increased  to  20,000  men  and  encamped  at  Hounslow 
Heath  to  overawe  the  capital.  Public  alarm  was  speedily  mani- 
fested and  suspicionton  Ugh  degree  awakened.  In  16S7  James 
made  a  bid  for  the  ivppett  of  the  Oimentcta  by  advocatlag  n 
system  of  joint  Mlaratioo  iar  Osthelica  and  Diuentcia.  In 
April  1687  he  publisbed  a  Declaration  of  Tndltfpnfi  iiiHijUti^ 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  penal  stattiles.  He  foUowed  up 
this  measure  by  dissolving  parliament  and  att.lcVing  the  ur  r.cr- 
silics.  By  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  dispensing  power  he 
introduced  Dissenters  and  Catholics  into  all  departments  of 
stale  and  into  the  municipal  corporations,  which  were  remodelled 
in  their  intcicata.  Then  in  April  1688  he  took  the  suicidal  step 
of  issuing  a  proclamation  to  force  the  clergy  and  bishops  to  read 
the  Declaration  in  their  pulpits,  and  thus  personally  advocate  a 
mesMie  tliey  detested.  Seven  Ualiopa  icfused,  woe  indicted 
by  JanMa  foelibd,  but  acqUttcd  andd  the  IndcaerihableMthiH 
siasm  of  the  pepnlaco.  FloMatant  nobles  of  England,  enraged 
at  the  toterant  policy  of  James,  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
William  of  Orange  since  1687.  The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James,  now  induced  them  to  send 
William  a  deliiiilc  invitation  (June  30.  idSSi  J.inies  remained 
in  a  fool's  paradise  till  the  last,  and  only  awakened  10  his  danger 
when  William  landed  at  Torbay  (November  $,  1688)  and  swept 
all  before  him.  James  pretended  10  treat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations  fled  to  France.  He  was  intercepted  at  Faversham 
and  brought  back,  bat  the  politic  prince  o(  Orange  albwed  Ua 
to  escape  n  second  thne  (December  *s,  s688). 

At  the  end  of  t688  James  seemed  to  have  lost  his  old  courage. 
After  bis  defeat  at  the  Doyne  (July  t,  (6qo)  he  speedily  departed 

from  Ireland,  v.hrrc  In-  h.id  so  ru:ulurt<  d  himse  lf  thai  his  English 
followers  h.id  lucn  ash.smed  ol  his  incapacity,  while  Ercnch 
otiicers  had  dcinlcd  liim.  His  pto<  laniatmns  and  policy  towards 
England  during  these  years  show  unmistakable  traces  oi  the 
same  incompetence.  On  the  17th  of  May  1O92  he  saw  ihc  French 
fleet  destroyed  before  his  very  eyes  off  Cape  La  Hogue.  He  was 
aware  of,  though  not  an  open  advocate  oi  the  "  .Assassination 
Piol,"  which  was  directed  against  William,  fiy  iu  revciation 
and  ttihwe  (Febmaiy  lo^  t«9ft)  the  lUid  and  bat  niona 
attempt  of  James  for  his  restoration  failed.  He  iciteaed  in  the 
same  year  to  accept  the  French  influence  in  favonr  of  his  Candida, 
turc  to  the  Polish  throne.  1  .n  I  he  Kroiiiul  that  it  w  ouli!  exclude  him 
from  the  English.  Henci  lorwaris  f.c:  negiec  1 1  d  (Kihtics,  and  l^uis 
of  France  ccised  to  consider  him  as  a  poluitaJ  factor.  A  mysieri- 
ousconversion  had  been  effected  in  him  by  an  austere  Cistercian 
abbot.  The  world  saw  with  astonishment  this  vicious,  rough, 
cuarse-fibrcd  man  of  the  world  transformed  into  an  austere 
penitent,  who  worked  miracles  of  healing.  Surrounded  by  this 
odour  of  sanctity,  which  greatly  edified  the  faithful,  Jama  lived 
at  St  Germain  unttt  Ids  death  on  the  ijtb  of  Sc|ilinber  tfM. 

The  political  ineptitude  of  James  is  clear;  hi  often  aUnrad 
firmness  when  conciliation  was  needful,  and  weakncsa  when 
resolution  alone  could  have  saved  the  day.  Moreover,  though 
he  mismanaged  almost  every  political  problem  with  which  be 
personally  dealt,  he  was  singularly  tactless  and  impatient  of 
advice.  But  in  general  political  morality  he  was  not  below  his 
age,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  toleration  decidedly  above  it.  He 
was  more  honest  and  sincere  than  Charles  II.,  more  genuinely 
patriotic  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  more  consistent  in  his  religions 
attitude.  That  hia  brother  ictaiaed  tiw  throne  while  Janca 
lost  it  b  an  ironical  demonstiation  that  n  man  pilUna  fait 
awaits  the  ruler  whoM faulu ace of  the  Inldlect,  thas OM  trintt 
faults  arc  of  the  heart 

By  Anne  Hyde  James  had  eight  children,  of  whom  two  only, 
Mary  and  Anne,  both  queens  of  England,  survived  their  father. 
By  Mary  of  Modcna  he  had  seven  ilnl  lren,  among  ihcni  being 
James  Francis  Fxiward  (the  Old  I'retcnder)  and  Louisa  Maria 
'Ilicresa,  who  died  at  St  Germain  in  171  J.  By  one  mistress, 
I  Arabella  ChurchiU  (1648-1730),  he  had  two  sons.  Jamci,  duke  of 
I  Bawkk,  and  Heniy  (i67J-i}ot),  titular  duke  of  Aftcaade  aad 
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gnnd  prior  of  fnntf,  nd  ■  Araghter,  Henrietta  (1M7-1730), 
who  married  Sir  Henry  Waidegrave,  afterwards  Baron  Walde- 
gravc;  and  by  another,  Catherine  Sedley,  countess  of  Dorchester 
(1A57-1717),  a  daughter,  Catherine  (d.  1743),  who  married  James 
Annesley,  sth  earl  of  Anglesey,  and  afterwards  John  Shefhcld, 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby. 

BiBiiociiAPHY, — Oriiinai  Autkoriliet:  J.  S.  Clarkp,  James  TI. 
Life  (London.  1816);  Jamci  MacphftNun,  Oniirxal  f'aftn  {2  vols., 
London,  >77S)>  Cilbcrt  tiurntt.Stippiemeitt  to  ilnloiy,  H.  ||.  C. 
Foxcroft  (Oxford,  190;):  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Earl  of  RL>clicM(  r, 
Correspondence,  vol.  •>.  (London,  I&28);  John  Evelyn,  Diary  and  CVr- 
rtsfondtnttamiL^ttmKA  by  Bray  and  Wheatlcy  (London.  1906); 
Sir  John  Rcmby,  timmin,  ed.  A.  Ivatt  (1404):  S»mm  Traat, 
vols,  ix.-u.  (London,  iSaj).  Modern  Works:  Lord  Actbn,  Letlures 
OM  Modern  Hitlory,  pp.  J95-J76  (London.  1906);  Moriti  Brosch. 
CeukickUTon  Enitana,  Bd.  viii.  jCoth.i,  xiy.'^x) ;  Or-.no  KIupp.  Vfr  Fall 
d*s  Haviti  Sluiirt,  Bdc.  i.-ix.  {Vicnn.i,  i^75-rK;-)j;  L.  wsn  k.anli-, 
Hiitory  of  Er.thimi,  vol*,  iv.-vi.  (OxforvJ,  i(>75);  and  Allan  i'ca, 
James  II.  and  his  H  iiri  (190W). 

JAMES  I.  (ijg4-i437)>  king  of  Scotland  and  poet,  the  son  of 
King  Robert  III.,  was  born  at  Dunfermline  in  July  1394. 
After  Uw  dealh  of  his  mother,  Annabclla  Dmmmood  «f  SlohbftU, 
bi  Met,  ke  «is  phced  under  the  care  of  Henry  WudiiW  (1. 1440), 
tritobecMebUiflpcf  St  Andaemfai  X4(^»  b«it  aoan  hb  father 
resolved  to  tend  Mm  to  Phmce.  Kobett  doobtleai  dedded  upon 
this  course  owing  to  the  fact  ili.it  in  140:  his  iKlor  yjn,  Daviii, 
duke  of  Kolhciay,  had  met  his  dtath  in  a  mysterious  fashion, 
bcinj;  probably  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Kubtrt,  duke  of  Albany, 
who,  as  the  king  was  an  invalid,  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  way  to  France,  however,  James  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tome  Engtish  sailors  and  was  sent  10  Henry  IV.,  who  refused 
to  admit  him  to  ransom.  The  chronicler  Thomas  Walsingham, 
■qrt  that  Jamet's Imprisonment  began  in  1406,  while  the  future 
kiag  MmMlf  pbces  k  in  1404:  Febmary  1406  is  probably  the 
correct  date.  On  (he  death  of  Robert  III.  in  April  1406  James 
became  nominally  king  of  Scotland,  but  he  remainc«l  a  captive 
in  England,  the  government  being  conducted  by  his  iiri.lc, 
Robert  of  Albany,  who  showed  no  anxiety  to  procure  his 
nephew's  release.  Dying  in  14^0,  Albany  was  succeeded  as 
Itgeot  by  his  son,  Murdoch.  At  first  James  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  in  June  1407  he  was  removed  to  the  castle 
•t  Nottingham,  whence  abonl  ft  month  later  he  waa  taken  to 
Evcahaa.  BilcdtaeatioBimtcaMinned  by  capable  tuton,  and 
he  not  only  attained  excellence  in  all  manly  sports,  but  became 
perhaps  more  cultured  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age.  In 
person  he  was  short  and  stout,  but  well  proportioned  and  very 
Strong.  His  agility  was  not  lis«.  remarkable  than  his  strength; 
he  cTctllcd  in  all  albliiiu  ftdts  which  demanded  suppleness  of 
limb  and  quickness  of  eye.  As  regards  his  intellectual  attain- 
incnts  he  is  reported  to  have  been  acquainted  with  philosophy, 
and  it  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  career  that  he  had  studied 
jHrfapradcncej  noftover,  besides  being  proficient  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  be  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry  with  much 
aoccess.  When  Henry  V.  became  king  in  M.irch  1413.  James  I 

«as  again  imprisoni-ii  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  5.')on  after- 
wards he  lakcn  to  \\'ind,,or  and  wa.s  tri'.!!ed  with  K"'-''  con- 
siderati'in  liy  (he  Kr.;;h\h  kinp.  In  i.i-'0,  with  the  in;cn;ii)n  of 
detaching  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  from  the  French  standard,  he 
was  sent  to  take  part  in  Henry's  campaign  in  France;  this  move 
failed  in  its  immediate  object  and  be  ittumed  to  England  alter 
Hcniy'b  death  In  1432.  About  this  time  negotiations  for  the 
Riease  of  James  were  begun  in  cnmeit,  and  In  September  1413 
a  treaty  was  dgned  at  York,  the  Scottish  nation  undertaking  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  ceo  marks"  for  his  maintrnanre  in  EnRland." 
By  the  terms  of  ihc  inaly  James  was  to  wed  a  noble  Englrsh 
lady,  and  on  the  i-Mh  of  Filini.iry  \.\:\  he  was  m.iriied  at 
Southwark  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  carl  of  Somerset, 
a  lady  to  whom  he  wis  flfthful  through  life.  Ten  thousand 
aiarks  of  his  ransom  were  remitted  as  Jane's  dowry,  and  in 
April  14S4  James  and  his  bride  entocd  Scotland. 

Wlh  tlK  leicn  of  James  I.,  whcM  COmoatiOQ  took  place  at 
Seooe  on  the  »ist  of  >f ay  1474,  conslftotional  sovereignty  may 
be  said  to  bccin  ;n  '^rur  l  rid  By  the  introduction  of  a  -iystem  of 
Hatate  law,  modelled  to  iomc  extent  on  that  of  England,  and 


by  the  additional  Importance  as»'gned  to  pariiament,  the  leaven 
was  prepared  which  was  to  work  towardj  ttii.  di.s;riic(iori  of  the 
indefinite  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the  unbriilled  iKcntc  of  the 
nobles.  During  the  parliament  held  at  Penh  in  March  1415 
James  arrested  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  son,  Alexander; 
together  with  Albanyls  cUcst  son,  Walter,  and  Duncan,  eari  of 
Lennox,  who  bad  been  aelaed  previously;  they  were  sentcncod  to 
death,  and  the  four  were  execoted  at  StMfaif.  In  a  paellaaient 
held  at  Invcmeaa  in  1417  the  king  arrested  maaiy  larbulent 
nortbcra  diiefk,  and  Ms  whole  policy  was  dlivetcd  towards 
crushing  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  ihishc  was  very  successful. 
Expeditions  reduced  the  Highlands  to  order;  earldom  after 
earldom  was  forfeited;  but  this  vigour  aroused  the  dcsitc  (or 
revenge,  and  at  length  cost  James  his  life.  Having  Ixrcn  warned 
that  he  would  never  again  cross  the  Forth,  the  king  went  10 
reside  in  Perth  just  before  C  hri^ii  mas  1436.  Among  those  whom 
he  had  angered  was  Sir  Robori  C>raham  (d.  1437),  who  had  been 
banished  by  his  orden.  Instigated  by  the  king's  uncle.  Walter 
Stewart,  mil  of  AtM  (d.  14S7),  and  aided  by  the  royal  chamber* 
lain,  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  and  by  a  band  of  HtghUnders,  Graham 
bunt  into  the  presence  of  James  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
February  1417  and  stabbed  the  king  to  death.  Graham  and 
Atholl  were  afterwards  tortured  and  executed.  James  had 
two  sons:  Ali  \  iiidir,  who  died  young,  and  James  II  ,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  and  six  daughters,  among  them  being 
Margaret,  the  queen  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Jlis  widow,  Jane, 
married  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  "  black  knight  of  Lome."  and 
died  on  the  i$lh  of  Jid^  1445. 

During  the  latter  jpart  of  Jinnli  vdipi  dUBcnittH  anoM  be* 
tween  SoMbmd  ami  En^huid  and  also  between  Scotland  and  tlm 
papacy.  Part  of  the  king's  ransom  was  still  owing  to  England; 
other  causes  of  discord  between  the  two  naiinns  existed,  and  in 
1436  these  culminated  in  a  shc'rt  war.  In  ccclcsia'-lical  matters 
James  showed  himself  merciless  towards  heretics,  but  his  desire 
to  reform  the  Scottish  Church  and  to  make  it  less  dependent  on 
Rome  brought  him  into  collision  wi(h  Popes  Martin  V.  and 
Eugenius  IV. 

James  was  the  antbor  of  two  poeasa,  the  ICiagii  Qmv  and 
Coot  CmuuH  (a  shoft  piece  of  three  stanaas).  The  Smg  t§ 

A  bsence,  Peblis  le  the  Play  and  Ckrislis  KUk  on  the  Greene  hnva 
been  ascribed  (o  him  without  evidence.  The  Kingis  Quait 
(preserved  in  the  Scldcn  MS.  B  .^4  in  the  Bodlci.nn)  is  an  ail<>;o- 
rical  poem  of  the  couri  d'jmour  type,  written  in  seven  lined 
Chaucerian  stan/as  and  extending  to  i  57^)  lines.  It  was  cum- 
{Mised  during  James's  captivity  in  Kni;laiid  and  celebrates  his 
courtship  of  Lady  Jane  Beaufort.  Though  in  many  resiicrts  a 
Chaucerian  postitke,  it  not  rarely  equals  its  model  in  verbal  and 
metrical  (elidly.  lu  language  is  an  artificial  blend  of  northern 
and  southeiii  (Cbsaceitaa)  forms,/)f  the  tjfpe  shown  in  L»m*bt 
of  tht  LM  and  Ibe  Qwfr  «/  /</ j»y. 

BntiocaATOT.— The  contempocary  aothoriites  for  the  rrign  of 
James  I.are  Andrewof  Wyntoun.  ThtOrytymdeCronykU  of  StaUani, 
edited  by  D.  Laing  (Edinburch,  1872-1879):  and  Waller  Bower's 
continuation  of  John  of  Fordun's  Si  oln  kroniton.  edited  by  T.  Hearno 
(Oxford,  1721).  Sec  also  J.  Plnkerton.  Iliilory  of  SioUand  (1797); 
\.  L.ing.  HtUory  of  Sd'tUiid,  \x>\.  i.  ( i'/>o) ;  antl  C.  Burnett,  lilr<Mlut- 
liffi  to  the  F.xckequrr  HpIIs  cf  ScotUnd  (r.(!int.ur>:h,  1H7.I-1901).  7*r 
Kinris  Qumr  w.i^  first  primed  in  the  I\  <l:nit  AVm.nxj  of  Jamtt  tke 
tirsi,  etliied  by  William  Tytlcr  (1783).  Later  editions  are  Morison's 
reprint  (Perth.  i786)t  J. SUnU'i,  b  his  CIrMiKlfW SitUuk  Poetry 
(i8o>.  vol.  i.):  'Thomson'k  in  IfllJ  and  1834:  C.  Chalmers's,  in  hit 
Poetic  Remains  of  some  of  tht  Seeltish  Kinis  ( 1 82a) ;  Rogers's  Poetical 
Remains  of  Kini  James  Ike  First  (1873);  Skrat  •  edition  published 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  {18H4).  An  attempt  has  hern  made  to 
dispute  James's  authorship  of  the  (>oem.  but  the  arKumrntt  el  ilwir- 
aled  by  J.  T.  T.  Brown  (  Thr  ,1  i,lh()r<.k:>i  i^f  ike  A'i«f  11  Quai'.  Glasgow. 
1R96)  hase  t)c<  11  conviiii  in,;lv  ari^  Ai  r<  •!  bv  Jijsscrand  in  hii  Jaiques 
I" d' Mssejul-il poite  f  Elude sitr iaHthtnUcUi  du  cakter  dm  roi  (Pari*. 

ie97.rcpriniadinmiheJi(nieA(tionjriie.voLlxiv.).  Sceajaothc lull 
counpondcnBS  bi  the  AlktHoam  (lulyAug.  iSob  and  Dec.  l<w): 
W.  A.  Stilimm,Oni^MiS«mMaathtCnrtoflxt*  (BoMwi.  iflw) 
pp.  152  Ac.  ajs  fte.;  and  Grcgofy  smith.  IVaiiittfM  Ptnoi  (1900)^ 
pp.  40. 4i. 

JiUm  n.  (1430-1460),  king  of  Scotland,  the  only  surviving 

son  of  James  I  and  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort, 
eariof  Somerset,  was  born  on  the  i6tho{Oaobcr  143a  Crowned 
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king  at  Hdyrood  in  Much  M37,  ihoit^  aftw  Ikft  «irder  of  his 
ffttbcf,  he  was  at  first  viidcr  the  guanUaBah^  «f  hit  mother, 
while  Archibald,  5th  caH  of  Douglas,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom, 

and  considerable  power  w  is  po^si  s'u]  Uy  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
stone and  Sir  William  Critluon  id.  1454).  W  hen  atx>ut  1439 
Qiiccn  J.inc  was  married  lo  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  knight  of 
Lornc,  LivinK^lonc  obtained  the  custody  of  the  young  king, 
whose  mioorily  was  marked  by  fierce  hostility  bctweeo  the 
Douglases  and  the  Crichtons,  with  Livingstone  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  About  144J  theioyalcauiewasespou&ed 
by  Wiiluus,  Sth  cad  of  Douglas,  who  attacked  Crichtoo  in  the 
king's  aame,  and  dvil  war  katad  aBtfl  about  1446.  In  July 
1449  James  was  married  to  Mary  (d.  1463),  dau^^tcr  of  Arnold, 
duke  of  Cclderland,  and  undertook  the  government  himself;  and 
almost  immtillatt  ly  LiviiiK^iont  v.a>  arrested,  hut  Douglas 
retained  tin-  ri.«y.il  favour  for  a  few  ir.oiuhs  more.  In  1452,  how- 
ever, this  pu  .-.Lit  1!  e  irl  was  invited  to  Stirling  by  the  king,  and, 
charged  wiih  treachery,  was  stabbed  by  James  and  then  killed 
by  the  attendants.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  once  between  Jame^ 
and  the  Douglases,  whose  lands  were  ravaged;  but  after  the 
Scots  parliament  had  exonerated  the  king,  James,  the  new  carl 
of  DoMgfaat  made  liia  aubmifsion.  Eariy  in  1455  this  itniggte 
was  rawwcd.  Matching  against  the  rebels  James  gained  several 
victories,  after  which  Douglas  was  attainted  and  liis  lands  for- 
feited. Fortified  by  this  success  and  assured  of  the  support  of 
llie  ^larlianient  and  of  the  great  iiuLlcs,  James,  ailing  as  an 
ab^lutc  king,  coutJ  \itw  willioul  alarm  llie  war  which  had 
broken  out  with  i;i-,;^;I.iiiiJ.  Aitir  t.vo  cxpciliiiuiis  .■icicixi  the 
borders,  a  truce  was  made  in  July  1457.  and  the  king  employed 
the  period  of  peace  in  sirengtlK-ning  his  authority  in  the  High- 
lands. During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  showed  his  synpathy 
with  the  Lancastrian  paity  after  tlie  ikieal  of  Ueniy  VJ.  at 
Northampton  by  atuddng  (he  English  poascsahMW  l»  Uie  south 
of  Scotlmd.  It  was  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
C,i -tie  that  James  was  killed,  through  the  bursting  of  a  cannon, 
on  the  3rd  of  .August  1460.  lie  left  three  son.s,  his  succes-sor, 
James  111.,  Alexander  Stewart,  duke  of  Albany,  and  Juhn 
Stewart, carl  of  Mar  (d.  1470);  iind  two  daughters.  James,  uh<) 
is  sometimes  called  "  Fiery  F'ace,"  was  a  vigorou.s  and  popular 
prince,  and,  although  not  a  scholar  like  his  father,  showed 
interest  in  education.  His  reign  is  a  period  of  some  Importance 
in  the  legislative  histoiy  of  Scotknd,  as  measuic*  weic  passed 
sritb  fcgard  to  the  (eoure  of  land,  the  refofmatioo  of  the 
coinage,  and  the  protection  of  the  jx"  r,  ..<  iic  the  organization 
for  the  administration  of  jastice  was  k'^  1  y  nr-provcd. 

JAMES  III.  {i45i-i4S- llry,  of  Scotland,  eliic4  ".on  of  James 
II.,  was  bora  oa  the  lolli  01  July  1451.  BecurninK  kiii)?  in  14O0 
he  was  crowned  at  Kel.-*j.  jMler  tlic  death  of  liii  tnotlier  in 
1463,  and  of  her  princi|>al  su(){>oncr,  James  Kennedy,  bi:>hop  uf 
St  Andrews,  two  years  later,  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and 
with  it  the  chief  authority  in  the  kingdom,  were  aciacd  by  Sir 
Aleundcr  Boyd  and  his  brother  Lord  Boyd,  while  the  tatter's 
son,  Thomas,  was  created  carl  of  Amu  and  married  to  the  fcing'a 
sister,  Mary.  In  July  1460  James  himself  was  married  le 
Xlargaret  (d.  i486),  daughter  of  Christian  I  .  (.in;;  Denmark  and 
Norway,  but  before  the  wedding  the  Boydi  had  lost  their  pxiwcr. 
Having  undertaken  the  Kuvcrnnieat  in  (xricin,  the  king  received 
the  submission  of  the  powerful  earl  of  Ross,  and  strengthened 
his  authority  in  other  ways.  But  his  preference  for  a  sedentary 
and  not  for  an  active  life  and  his  increaUng  attachment  to 
bvourites  of  humble  birth  diminished  hi:^  popularity, and  he  had 
some  differences  with  his  parliament.  About  1479,  probably 
with  reason  both  suspicious  and  jealous,  Janes  arrested  hb 
brothtf .,  .MexanJcr,  duke  of  .Albany,  and  John,  carl  of  Alar; 
Mar  mc!  his  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion  al  Craigmillar,  but 
Albany  escaped  to  France  and  then  vi-iicd  I'.nj'l.md.  where  in 
14S2  Edward  IV'.  rccogni/ed  him  as  king  of  Scotland  by  the  gift 
of  the  king  of  England.  U'ar  broke  out  uiih  England,  but  James, 
made  a  prisoner  by  his  nobles,  was  unable  lo  prevent  .Albany  and 
his  ally,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.), 
bam  taking  Berwick  and  nardung  to  Cdinburgh*  Peace  with 
Aftnpjr  folbwed,  bat  woo  afterwaxda  the  Aikn  waa  agua  in 
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communication  Edwnt,  tainMCBBdrmned  by  iheintE^ 
meat  after  the  dcntb  •(  the  Eogliib  ktag  biitoril  1483.  A&u^'% 
death  hi  Fiance  hi  1485  did  not  end  the  king's  troubles. 

His  policy  of  living  al  peace  with  England  and  of  arranging 
marriages  betwc-en  the  members  of  the  royal  families  of  the  two 
countries  did  noi  commend  itself  to  the  turbulent  section  of  his 
nobles;  his  artistic  tastes  and  Lavish  expenditure  added  to  the 
discontent,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out.  Fleeing  into  the  north 
of  his  kingdom  James  collected  an  army  and  came  to  terms  with 
his  foes;  but  the  rebels,  luving  seized  the  person  of  the  king^ 
ckksi  aon»  afterwards  James  IV,,  renewed  the  straggle.  Ike 
rival  armka  met  at  the  SiududbiiiB  near  Banoockbun,  and 
James  soon  llcd.  Reaching  Beaton's  Mill  he  revealed  hb  ldc»^ 
tity,  and,  according  to  the  popular  story,  was  killed  on  the  tith 
of  Juno  n'-  .  by  a  soUlier  i.i  l!:e  ^^ui^  u(  a  piiiil  who  li.iu  '....en 
calk  l  i,i  li.  L-iirivc  him.  lie  left  liiiee  it^ju— his  sutccb-ior,  James 
J  .tTi  >  S'l  w.irt,  duke  of  Ross,  afterwards  art h.ii.shap  of  St 
Aiidrcvrs,  and  John  Stewart,  cart  of  Mar.  James  was  a  cultured 
prince  with  a  taste  for  music  and  architecture,  but  was  a  ucak 
and  incapable  king.  His  character  is  thus  described  by  a  chroni- 
cler:  "  He  was  aae  man  that  k>vcd  aoUtude,  and  deiiicd  nevir  to 
hear  of  warn,  hot  ddighted  oMia  in  awick  aad  poUde  and 
building  nor  be  dM  hi  the  fwtrament  of  tbe  reabae.'' 

JAMES  IV.  (a473-l5lj),  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of 
James  III.,  was  horn  on  the  17th  of  March  1473.  He  was  nomi- 
I  Daily  the  leader  of  the  reUls  who  defeated  tlie  troops  ol  James 
HI.  at  the  Sauchieburn  in  June  14SS,  and  became  king  when  his 
father  wa^  killtiJ.  As  he  adopted  an  entiiely  dilieient  fioliey 
with  the  nobles  from  that  of  his  fallier,  and,  moreover,  showed 
great  affability  towards  the  lower  class  of  his  subjects,  among 
whom  he  delighted  to  wander  inoognitOb  few  il  aay  of  the  kings 
erf  Soothnd  have  won  such  general  papdarily,«rpamed  a  reign 
so  nnttoabicd  by  intestine  strife.  Crowned  nt  Scone  a  few  days 
after  his  aceessiort,  James  began  at  once  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  busincas  of  government.    A  iiijurrctiion  v.j.s  easily 

su[>preS!>cil,  .md  a  plot  formed  by  same  rioLilcs  lo  hand  iiim  over 
to  the  LiiKliili  kin^;.  Henry  \ll.,  came  to  nothing.  In  spite  of 
this  proceeding  Henry  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  his  northern 
iieighl>our,  and  soon  coiuemplatcd  manyiag  his  daughter  to 
James,  but  the  Scottish  king  was  not  equally  paciiic.  When,  in 
149s,  Terkin  Waiback,  pretending  to  be  the  duke  of  York, 
Edwaid  IV/s  yownfer  ion,  came  to  Scotbnd,  James  bestowed 
upon  bin  both  aa  income  and  a  bride,  and  prepared  lo  lavade 
England  ia  bis  interests.  For  varkius  reasons  the  war  was 
confined  to  a  few  border  forays.  After  Warbcck  left  Scotland 
in  I4v7,  the  Sp.ini»h  ambasia<!ur  iietjuuauJ  a  pe  icc,  aiid  in 
1502  a  marriage  was  dcliitiuly  urt.uigcJ  btLvctn  James  and 
Henry's  daughter  .Margaret  (148^-1541).  The  wcjiliiig  look 
place  at  Holyroud  in  August  1 50^,  and  il  was  this  union  which 
led  to  the  acccssion  of  the  Stewart  4yaasty  to  ibe  Ei^jBih 

throne. 

About  the  same  time  James  crushed  a  lebeUioo  ia  the  western 
islea»  into  which  lie  bad  previous)y  led  capeditiona*  aad  parlii* 
mcnt  took  meaaores  to  strengthen  the  wyai  authority  therein. 

At  tills  date  too,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  king  of  Scotland  Uk.ih  to 
treat  .is  an  equal  with  the  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  Maximil.an 
I.,  Louis  XII.  and  others;  sending  asMstaticc  10  his  uncle  Hans, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  receiving  special  marks  of  favour  from 
ro|>e  Julius  II., anxious  to  obtain  his  support.  But  his  position 
was  weakened  when  Henry  Mil.  followed  Henry  VU.  on  the 
English  throne  in  1509.  Causes  of  quand  already  cdstcd,  aad 
ether  causes,  both  pviilic  and  private,  aooo  inse  between  the 
two  kings;  sea-fights  took  place  between  their  ships,  while  war 
was  brou^t  nearer  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  James  con- 
cluded with  Louis  XII.  in  1512.  Henry  made  a  vain  effort  to 
prevent,  or  to  po.slponc,  the  outbreak  of  ho^;  ilitirs;  but  urged 
on  by  his  French  ally  and  his  queen,  J.imcs  declared  for  war,  in 
spite  of  the  Counsels  of  some  of  his  advi  .trs.  .nu!  (it  is  said)  of  the 
warning  of  an  appariii(4i.  Gathering  a  large  and  weU-aroied 
force,  he  took  .N'orham  a;:>i  othercsstlcs  la  Augusl  istj,9eBdInB 
some  time  at  Ford  CasUe,  where,  accocding  to  report,  be  was  f- 
gayed  in  aaaoonMisiBtrigiie  with  tbe  wife  of  iu  owner,  ttal 
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ke  taumi  mH  to  flllt  the  advincing  English  >nsy  under 
ThoWM  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  The  battle,  which  took  place 
at  Flodden,  or  more  correctly,  at  ihc  foot  of  Brankston  Ilili,  on 
Friday  the  oth  of  Scjii.  mbcr  1 513,  is  anionii  the  most  f.imous  and 
diUaslrous,  if  uol  among  the  moet  momentous,  in  the  bi&tury  of 
Scotland.  Having  led  his  troops  from  their  position  of  vantage, 
the  king  hinnMlf  was  killed  while  fighting  on  foot,  together  with 
nearly  all  his  nobles;  there  was  00  foundatioo  for  the  ruoMur 
that  Iw  bad  «Miped  frpoi  Uw  cut»gB,  He  left  one  lecttinate 
cUM,  hb  Mee«tor  Juno  V.,  bat  tt  Ut  gallaatiMt  wen  numer- 
ous he  had  many  illegitimate  chilirt  n,  among  them  (by  M:\rion 
Boyd)  Alexander  Stewart.  atilibi^liDp  of  St  Andrews  and  chan- 
cellor of  Sro'land.  who  was  killed  at  l  iodden,  and  (by  Jjiicl 
Kennedy)  James  Stewart,  carl  of  Moray  (d.  1544).  One  of  his 
Other  mistresses  was  Margaret  Drummond  (d.  1501). 
f  James  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  generoiu  man,  and 
A  wise  and  energetic  king.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
ptuimi  cl  caniidgable  kMBiM;  diKiaf  hb icjyi  the ScotUiti 
MtttBtttiaedsanedBfrae  of  HoneBicnt,  endSttitleadooaMcd 

is  Ewipc—  poUticS  as  die  had  never  done  bcfurL-.  Literature 
toaxUbii  luuler  the  royal  patronage,  edu(..iiiun  was  encouraged, 
and  the  matorial  condition  of  the  country  improved  cnorip.ously. 
Prominent  both  as  an  admioislrator  and  as  a  lnwRivcr,  the  king 
by  iiii  vigorous  rule  did  much  to  destroy  the  tendencies  to  inde- 
peadeacc  which  existed  in  tJie  Highlands  and  Islands;  but,  on 
the  etlMT  haiKi,  hia  nab  conduct  at  Flodden  brought  much 
mkmf  nwa  hh  fciatdeai  ii*  ma  specially  iBicmted  in  his 
aavy.  Hie  tounaauBla  wUdi  took  plaee  tMder  bb  auaptcee 
were  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry  in  France  and  England. 
Janes  shared  to  the  full  in  the  superstitions  of  the  age  which  was 
quickly  (XiSMnK  away.  He  is  said  to  have  worn  an  iron  bell  as 
penance  fur  his  ^.h.irc  in  his  father's  death}  and  by  his  ixcqueut 
Viaits  to  shriius,  and  his  1  111  fiirtini  lo  fdi^Plli  fUlOdllioiU, 
be  won  a  repuuiion  for  piety. 

JAMBS  V.  (1512-1542),  lung  o(  Scotland,  son  of  James  IV., 
wm  bom  at  linlitbaw  on  the  10th  of  April  t5tt,aad  becaaM 
UBfiriKBhbfatfaerwaakilledBtFladdciliA  1S13.  Thetcaeacy 
was  at  first  vested  in  hia  mother,  but  after  Queen  Margaret's 
second  marriage,  with  Archilwld  Douglas,  6th  carl  of  Angus,  in 
August  1514,  it  uas  transfcrrcJ  by  the  estates  to  John  Siewarl, 
duke  of  .\lbany.  Henceforward  the  minority  of  James  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  quarrels  lx:iween  a  faction,  generally  favour- 
able to  Fjighmd,  under  Angus,  an^l  the  partisans  of  France 
«Bder  Alfaaaiy;  while  the  queen-mother  and  the  nobles  struggled 
to  pua  aad  10  ngam  pomcwIpb  oi  the  hing'a  pcnoo.  The 
EagUrii  bad  not  feUewed  op  tbeb  vfctocy  at  FMdea,  ehbeii^ 
there  were  as  usual  forays  on  the  borders,  but  Henry  VIII.  was 
watching  affairs  in  Scotland  with  sn  observant  eye.  and  other 
Kurojx-art  juvereig.ii  v  .rt  not  iiiJilTirLiit  lo  the  possibility  of 
a  Sci.tch  .dii.ir.ct  .  In  i  -.-4.  whin  Alljany  had  retired  to  France, 
the  |ij.-h:i.'ncnt  liccl  Lred  ih.n  Jami^s  was  lit  to  govern,  but  that 
he  mujt  be  advised  by  his  muliicr  and  a  council.  This  "  erec- 
tion "  of  James  as  king  was  mainly  due  to  ihc  efforts  of  Henry 
VUL  Inisa6AiiSU»ohtained  contralof  thekiag,aodkepthim 
in  dose  confinemrnt  imtO  1538,  when  JaoMi^  eeraping  from 
Edinbutgh  to  Stirling,  put  vigorous  ttimim  in  ciecution 
against  the  earl,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Engbind.  In  1520 
and  IS  10  the  king  made  a  strong  elTort  to  su|iprc^.s  his  turbulent 
va;i;^jls  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  and  after  several  rai<ls  and 
couiitcr  rai'is  nej;  -lint ions  for  peace  with  l!lnr;land  were  begun, 
and  in  May  1 5^4  a  treaty  was  signed.  At  tliis  time,  as  on  pre- 
Viouaoocasioas,  Henry  VIII.  wished  JaMt  to  marry  his  daughter 
Maiy,  while  other  ladies  bad  heea  -■nr*-*  by  tbe  emperor 
Charles  V.;  bat  tbe  Soottisb  Uag,  pKhcriag  a  Fkeach  bride, 
vfaiitcd  France,  and  in  January  1537  was  married  at  I^ris  to 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  King  Francis  I.  Madeleine  died  soon  after 
bar  arri\-;U  in  Scotland,  and  in  i ;  ^8  James  made  a  much  more 
important  mirTia;;c.  being  uni'cd  to  Mar)-  (1515-1  ^''o),  daughter 
of  Qaudc,  duke  ol  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis  of  (Jrle.ins,  duke  of 
Longucvillc.  It  was  this  conneaion,  probably,  v.h\ch  liually 
induced  James  to  forsake  bia  vadllatht  foreign  |>oliey,  and  to 
caage  himaelf  de&niicly  among  tbe  caemiea  ol  ^"^v^,  ^ia 
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i5}6  he  bad  itAiaed  to  neat  Benrjr  Vm.  H  York,  and  in  the 

following  year  had  received  the  gift  of  a  atp  and  sword  from 
Pope  Paul  III.,  thus  renouncing  the  friendship  of  hi.s  uncle. 
Tv.'>  plots  to  murder  the  king  were  now  di>Lovertd,  ;ir.d  Jauiti 
al>u  foiled  the  attempts  of  Henry  VIII.  to  kidnap  him.  Although 
in  1 540  the  English  king  made  another  attempt  to  win  the  su|>< 
port,  or  at  least  the  ncMtnlttj,  ot  James  for  his  religious  policy, 
the  relations  between  tbe  two  flOOMljes  became  very  unfriendly, 
aad  ia  1543  HcMgr  aiBt  an  army  to  iavada  S<nUaad,  Jamia 
was  not  dlow  to  wak*  reprisals,  fwt  1^  neUca  wen  angry  or 
inditTi  rent,  and  On  the  JSth  of  Novcm'>rr  151;  his  fotcc>  were 
easily  scattered  at  the  rout  of  Solway  MoiS  '1  hn  hlow  pre-, cj 
upon  the  kinfi's  mind,  and  on  the  14th  ot  InciniUr  he  died 
at  Falkiand,  having  ju3t  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  His 
two  sons  had  died  in  infancy,  and  his  successor  was  his  only 
legitimate  child,  Mary.  He  kit  several  basurds,  among  them 
James  Stewart,  earl  of  Murray  (the  regent  Miinay),  Lord  Jobii 
StMMt  (^atr'ipi)  ptiot  of  Cakliiiibaiii,  aod  Load  Robert 
SlewHi.  eail  of  Orkney  (d.  1593). 

Although  [K>ssc:-i-sinK  .i  wc-.l;  constitution,  ■vvhirh  was  further 
impaired  by  his  irreguLir  manner  <_>:  li;e,  Junici  iliowed  )(Tat 
\"igour  and  independence  as  a  sovertik;:!.  both  in  »ithst,inii:ng 
the  machinations  of  his  uncle,  Henry  \  III.,  antl  in  oppos^ing  ihc 
influence  of  the  nobles.  The  persecutions  to  which  hctetics 
were  exposed  during  this  reign  were  due  mainly  to  the  cxccanivc 
influence  exercised  by  tbe  ecclesiastics,  especially  by  David 
Beaton,  aicUMwp  ot  St  Aadcewa.  Ilia  Uag**  habit  ti 
miagHng  witb  the  peasantry  aeoued  for  Urn  a  huge  amount 
of  popularity,  and  probably  led  many  to  ascribe  to  liim  the 
authorship  of  pocni.H  describing  scenes  in  peasant  life,  CiirlitU 
Kirk  on  the  Grcne,  The  Ciih^rlunzic  Man  and  Tl.c  Ji^Uy  L\  ,,^ar, 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  wa&  the  author  of  any  of  these  |>uenis, 
but  from  expressions  in  the  gjoems  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  it  appears  that  occaaioBaUy 
he  wrote  verses. 

JAHB  U  tba  Conqiietor  (isoS-x«76},  king  of  AiaiOBi  aw 
of  Feter  IL,  king  of  Angoo,  and  ol  Uaiy  ot  MootpeUer,  wbooa 
mother  was  Eudoxia  Comncna,  davfibter  of  the  emperor  Mamief, 
was  bom  at  MontpcUier  on  the  end  of  February  isoS.  His 
father,  a  man  of  immoral  life,  was  with  difTicully  persuaded  lo 
cohabit  with  his  wife.  He  cndeavourcti  to  repudiate  her.  and 
she  fled  to  Rome,  where  she  dud  in  April  1213.  Peter,  uhoEc 
posaeaaioM  in  Provence  cnt.tngied  him  in  the  wars  between  the 
Alb^HMiawd  Simon  of  Montfort,  endeavoured  to  placate  the 
nnrthfta  enaadeia  by  arrangiag  a  warriagr  between  hia  aoa 
Jaaei  aad  SaMftVdaiightor.  la  laii  tba  bey  waa  eatrusted 
to  Mootfort's  can  ta  bt  edacaledi  but  the  aggressions  of  the 
crusaders  on  the  princes  of  the  sooth  foKcd  Peter  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  and  ho  v.;ui  slain  at  Murcl  ou  the  1 2th  of  '>(  ■{>■ 
tcmbcr  1213.  Monifori  would  willingly  have  used  Jan.es  .is  a 
me;in-s  of  extending  his  own  (>owcr.  The  Aragonesc  and  L^ln- 
lans,  however,  appealed  to  the  pope,  nho  forced  Montfort  to 
suneoder  him  in  May  or  June  1214.  James  was  now  eniruMcd 
to  the  can  of  Cuillca  de  Moandoo*  tbe  bead  of  the  Tcmplan  ia 
Spabi  and  Pnweacft  ThakingdaaiiiMiKwBovcr  toooofusioo 
tin  in  i3i6  the  Templars  and  aooa  ol  the  more  loyal  aables 
brought  the  >-ounK  king  to  Saragossa.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  m,irricd  lo  Leonora,  daughlir  of  .Mplionso  \11I.  of  Castile, 
wliom  he  divorced  later  on  the  j,'rouiid  «>t  consanguinity.  \  sjn 
l)orn  oi  l;ic  iiiuiii,\(;e.  A!;>honso,  w;ii  reco(;iiized  as  legitimate, 
but  died  before  bis  father,  childlcsSk  It  was  only  by  sk>w  steps 
that  the  royal  authority  was  asserted,  but  tbe  young  king,  who 
was  of  gJaaatlc  MatiiR  aad  laMMMo  attaoftb,  was  also  astute 
and  patfeaL  By  x*A  be  bad  »  fv  bfou^  Ua  yaaiak  to 
obedience,  that  be  waa  ahk  to  aadartak*  tba  coaiiiMt  of  tbe 
Balearic  Islands,  wMch  he  achieved  within  four  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  cpdeavoure  l  to  bring  alwut  a  union  of  .Nragon  with 
Navarre,  by  a  contract  01  mutual  adoption  bclwecn  hinrelf  and 
the  Navarroe  king.  Sancho,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
father. The  scheme  broke  down,  and  James  abai.iincd  from  a 
policy  of  conquest.  He  wisely  turned  to  the  more  fe.iw Mc 
coum  of  cstaadiog  hia  doouniena  at  tbe  eapaiwe  «f  the  decaduii 
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I4t     JAMES  n.  OP  ARACX)N^JAMES  (OLD  FRET£^Q3£R) 


t«SB  the  toWB  of  Vilendft  surrouiefcd,  and  the  whok  territory 

ms  conquered  in  the  ensuing  years.  Like  all  the  princes  of  hik 
house,  James  took  part  in  the  pnilitir^  of  f-outhom  France.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  a  wuthcrti  sliic  un  tMjth  sides  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  should  rountcrlwlancc  the  jxiwcr  n[  Fr,in^;o  north  of 
the  Loire.  Here  also  bis  policy  failed  against  physical,  sodai 
and  political  obstacles.  As  in  the  cue  fli  Navarre,  be  was  too 
«iie  lo  lamdi  into  pedkMH  -admntoni.  9jr  the  Ike*^  «f 
CtoiMI,  wilb  iMk  IX.,  d^tned  Che  sith  flf  Iby  xisi,  Ik  fmiA^ 
witlidrew  from  conflict  with'  tb0  WtmaA  Vag,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  recognition  of  hb  po^tloa,  and  the  surrender 
of  antiquated  French  claims  to  the  ovcrlordship  of  Catalonia. 
During  the  remaining  twenty  years  nf  his  life,  James  was  much 
concerned  in  warring  with  the  Moors  in  Murt  ui,  not  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  behalf  of  his  son  in-law  .Mphonso  the  Wise  of 
Cittile.  As  a  legislator  and  organizer  he  occupies  a  high  place 
tmmg  the  ^Moiah  fciai^  He  wodd  nrabably  have  hem  nan 
tncocMfU  hot  fcr  the  oeiifiHieB  CMied  Djr  fl^piMM  Jr  hb  MM 
hoaadMld.  James,  thou^  orthodes  and  pfoas,  bed  in  ample 
ritare  of  moral  laxity.  '  After  icpndkting  Leonora  of  CkstDe  he 
married  Volande  (in  Spanish  Violanle)  dauRhlcr  of  Andrew  II. 
of  Hungary,  who  had  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  But 
she  could  not  prevent  him  from  c<iniinuin);  -a  li  ng  scries  of 
intrigues.  The  favour  be  showed  his  bastards  led  to  protest 
from  the  nobles,  and  to  conflkta  between  his  sons  Legitimate  and 
iDeghiniMie.  I^an  one  «( the  letter,  FenaaSiachatwteluKl 
bdhsved  iMk  |nm  fagntltsde  wd  ticBon  to  Mi  bdMi^  ma 
•lain  by  the  legitimate  son  Pedro,  the  old  king  recorded  his  grim 
iatisfaction.  At  the  close  of  bh  life  King  James  divided  his 
states  between  hu  sons  hy  Yolandc  of  Hungary,  Tcdro  and 
James,  leaving  the  ."Npanish  possessions  on  the  mainland  to  the 
first,  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  lordship  of  Montpeilier  to  the 
second— a  division  which  inevitably  produced  fratricidal  con- 
flicts. The  king  fell  very  ill  at  Alcira,  and  resigned  his  crown, 
tateadlBg  to.ietire  to  the  BMontcqr  «f  JPoUet,  but  died  at 
~'    '  lea  ae«7th«f  Mr  ttjdw 

_  J  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  his  own  life,  written 

er  dhSnad  apparently  at  different  tiroes,  which  i*  a  very  fine 
example  of  autobiographical  literature.  A  translation  into  Kngliih 
by  J.  Korstcr,  with  notes  by  Don  Paj^ual  dc  G,i>  angos,  wat  jmblishcd 
in  London  in  iftSi.   Scc  also  JttHUt  I.  tf  Aragm,  by  F.  Darwin 

Swift  (Ciarendoo  rmi^  i8M}t  la  wUch  jwi  BMay  nAnmm  to 

authorities. 

JAMES  n.  {e.  1 260-1327),  king  of  Anfon,  grandson  of 
James  I.,  and  son  of  Peter  UL  by  hk  maniafe  with  Constance, 
daughter  of  Bfanficd  of  Dtaewmun,  traa  left  in  isSs  as  king  of 
Sicily  by  Mtfather.  In  ie9t,  Mite  death  of  his  elder  bntber, 
Alpbonso,  to  frtiom  Arafoa  iHd  fUkn,  be  resigned  Sicily  and 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  quarrel  between  his  own  family  and 
the  .Angcvinc  House,  by  marriage  with  Blanca,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples. 

JAMBSn.  {I24J-13I  i),  king  of  Majorca,  inherited  the  Balearic 
Islands  from  his  father  James  I.  of  Ar.ngnn.  He  was  engaged  in 
constant  conflia  with  his  brother  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  in 
tlliaoce  with  the  fnaA  king  against  his  own  kin. 
JAHBIIL(iji^-xj4o),ktacof  MeJeMa,|p«adieoflf  James  It, 
u  driven  oat  of  Ua  Httb  fltato  lad  Aiellf  OHnknd  by  his 

the 


cousin  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon, 
Balearic  Islands  to  the  crown. 

JAHB8  (James  Fb.kncis  Edwaso  Stcaxt)  (169S-1766), 
prince  of  Wales,  known  to  the  Jacobites  as  James  III.  and  to 
the  Hanoverian  pirty  as  the  CMd  Pretender,  the  son  and  heir 
of  James  II.  of  England,  was  bom  in  St  James's  Palace,  London, 
on  the  loth  of  June  1688.  The  scandalous  story  that  be  was  a 
svppaaititioae  child.  Marted  and  mad  abraad  bjr  bterestcd 
poiitlciaM  at  Ite  ftea  of  Ui  Mrlh,  laa  ben  completely  dis- 
proved, and  most  contemporary  writers  al!jf!c  to  his  strikinp 
famHy  likeness  to  the  Royal  Stuarts.  Shortly  bci<  re  the  liighi 
of  the  king  to  Shcemcss,  the  infar,t  prince  together  with  his 
mother  was  sent  to  France,  and  afterwards  he  continued  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  the  court  of  St  Germain;  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  on  the  16U1  of  September  1901.  ho 


Imnwdftmiy  pradafned  ktag  by  toob  XIV.  of  Ihnuct,  Iwt  a 

fantastic  attempt  to  perform  a  similar  ceremony  in  London  to 
roused  the  anger  of  the  populace  that  the  mock  pursuivants 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  A  bill  of  altainder  aga.r.st 
him  received  the  royal  assent  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
William  III.  in  1702,  and  the  I*rinccss  .Xnne,  half-sister  of  the 
Pretender,  succeeded  William  on  the  throne.  An  influential 
party  *till«  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Jacobite  cause; 
hot  an  expedition  fom  Dnnkidt  planned  in  favonr  of  Jaaea  li 
the  spring  of  tToB  fated  of  raeeaa,  altboagh  tte  FtaKh  ahipo 
under  the  comte  de  Fourbin,  with  James  himself  on  boaitl, 
reached  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  .safety.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
James  withdrew  from  French  territory  to  Bar-lc-Duc  in  Lor- 
raine. A  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  inaugurated 
in  September  17 15  by  the  raising  of  the  standard  on  the  braes 
of  Mar,  and  by  the  aolenm  proclamation  of  James  Stuart,  "  the 
chevalkr  of  St  Geaita^"  in  the  midu  of  the  assembled 
bat  iia  pngma  ow  amated  in  Moveaibcr  by  tte 
battb  of  SteiliBafr  and  bgr  tke  auxeeader  at  Preitan.  Un' 
aware  of  the  gloomy  nature  of  his  prospects,  the  chevalier 
landed  in  December  1715  at  Peterhead,  and  advanced  as  far 
south  as  Scone,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  under  the  carl  of 
Mar;  but  on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argy  ll,  he 
retreated  to  Montr(»e,  where  the  Highlandei^  dispersed  to  the 
mottntaina,  and  he  emharlrfd  again  for  France.  A  Spanish 
expedition  ant  OOt  Is  Ma  tidudf  in  1719,  under  tbb  dinection  of 
Alberoni,  waaacattand  by  ntconat,  only  two  i 
the  appt^tod  Mdeaeoaa  ta  the  IdMid  of  LewlL 

In  1718  James  had  become  aflianced  to  the  young  princess 
Maria  Gementina  Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  the  warrior  king 
of  Poland,  John  Sobieski.  The  intended  marriage  was  forbidden 
by  the  emperor,  who  in  consequence  kept  ibe  princess  and  her 
mother  in  honourable  confinement  at  Innsbruck  in  Tirol.  An 
attempt  to  abduct  the  princess  by  means  <rf  a  ruse  contrived  I 
a  zcalooB  Jaool^c  gentleman,  Charles  Wogan,  proved  1 


seacfaed  Italy  in  aafety.  and  ate  and  Ji 
tdttaatdjr  ttanied  at  Montoflaaooae  on  tte  nt  of  ! 


1719. .  JaaM  and  Clementina  were  now  invited  to  reside  in 
Rome  at  the  ipecial  request  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  <^nly 
acluiowledgcd  their  titles  of  British  King  and  Queen,  gave  them 
a  papal  guard  of  troops,  presented  them  with  a  villa  at  Albano 
and  a  [  alace  (the  r'aI;uj:o  Muti  in  the  Piazza  dei  Santi  Apostc^) 
in  the  city,  and  also  made  them  an  annual  allowance  of  (3,000 
crowns  out  of  the  papeltnanuy.  At  the  Palaaw  Mod,  nUck 
remained  the  chief  centra  of  Jacobite  intriguing,  vcn  bom 
James's  two  lon^  Cbadea  Bdmad  (tte  Yoong  ftetnda)  and 
Henry  Benedict  Stuart.  James's  married  life  proved  turbulent 
and  unhappy,  a  drcumstance  that  was  principally  due  to  the  hot 
temptrand  jealous  nature  of  Clementina,  who  soon  after  Henry's 
birth  in  1725  left  her  husband  and  spent  over  two  years  in  a 
Roman  convent.  \i  kt.f^tli  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  which 
Clementina  did  not  long  survive,  for  she  died  at  the  eaily  afe  ef 
3a  in  February  1735.  Full  regal  honours  were  paid  to  tte StOMt 
queen  at  her  funeral,  and  tte  aptekUd  bot  tiatelem  naanait 
by  Fietro  BnuxU  (t7e»>i793)  bi  8t  PHtli  w  ewctad  t»  bar 
naamaqr  br  Oder  ef  l^a|w  Benedict  XIV. 

W»  Vlfe^  death  seems  to  have  affected  James's  health  and 
spirits  greatly,  and  he  now  began  to  grow  feeble  and  indifferent, 
so  that  the  political  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were  gradually  led 
to  fix  their  hopes  upon  the  two  young  princes  rather  than  upon 
their  father.  Travellers  to  Rome  at  this  period  note  that  James 
appeared  seldom  in  puUic,  and  th^  much  of  his  time  was  given 
up  to  religious  cmdsea;  te  ooa  Hmt  d  i'estte.  ao  Chadea  de 
Browes,  an  aapwjadiced  R—rlmaw,  fctwa  aa.  Itwaaafdi 
grei^  idnctanBa  that  Jaases  allowed  his  eMer  son  to  leave  Italy 
for  Fkanee  h  1744;  nevcrthdcaa  in  the  following  year,  he  pcr> 
mi'.tcJ  Henry  to  follow  his  brother's  example,  but  with  the  licwe 
of  Cullodcn  he  evidently  came  to  regard  his  cause  as  definitely 
lost.  The  estrangement  from  his  elder  and  favourite  son,  which 
arose  over  Henry's  adoption  of  an  ecclesiastical  career,  so 
embittered  his  last  years  that  he  sank  into  a  moping  invalid  and 
lately  left  his  cheaher. ,  With  the  crashing  (aiku*  of  tte 
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"Forty-five  "  and  Iiis  quarrel  with  his  htir,  the  oncc-dreaded 
Juws  soon  bccjiine  a  mere  cipher  in  lliiiish  politics,  and  his 
at  Rome  on  the  2ud  of  Juiuaiy  i;66  |>a»scd  almost 
iLoadHk  «w iMiM  «Uk  npl  «aip  w  St 
rman,  w»  CamBnA  hmmm  miiwi  wt.  M>itrfM«»  VP- 
ia  iSiQ,  commcmoralcg  him  and  his  two  ■om,  A*  to  James's 
pmooal  cbancter,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  he 
grave,  highpririciplcd,  inilustrious,  abstemious  and  difniiicd, 
and  thai  the  unllaltt-rinK  [xj.rtrait  drawn  of  him  by  Thackeray 
in  Esmond  is  utterly  at  variance  with  historical  facts.  Although 

«IenrmIUNnanC«iholic,bewMiaiiBanoMMMiabk  mad  Ubeial 
&i  y»  niilMi  ikm  timm  feb  fuhv,  m  wtav  odHwt  kii«s 

testify. 

Sec  Ear!  Stanhone,  Ut'story  of  England  and  Decline  i>f  lie  Lart 
Sluarts  (185O;  Calendar  i\f  the  Stucrl  Pattrs  at  H'lndjor  Cmlie; 
J.  H.  Jeuc,  Uemorus  of  the  PreUttden  ma  Uutr  A dJutenlt  (iiii5); 
Dr  John  OoiM,  "  JtfMH  "  01  '  "  "  " 

(1876):  JtdianotM  dtlUt  morle     

Wd  Charles  dc  Bn»ses,  LtUretsurfllalie  (1S83) 


JtfMn  "  omd  Umnrnn  al  Ite  Cgmt  if  FlartM 
a  CUuMM  nr.,  ta  iTmthilUrra  ; 

(H.M.V.) 


tbt  put  of  JMkB 


OlAVIS   U4s^i89})>  Easiiah  actor,  was  bora  in 
•  wak  MOW  Ubtg  Bdasco.  He  began  hu  aUge 
rat«»CH|f«|b«|rf after  1863  gradually  made  his  way  in 
■  parti.  Hb  creation,  in  1875,  of  the  part  of  Perkyn 

Middlcwick  in  Our  Boys  made  him  famous  as  a  comedian,  the 
performance  obtaining  for  the  piece  a  then  unprecedented  nin 
from  the  i6th  of  January  1875  till  the  iSlh  of  April  1879.  In 
1885  he  had  another  notable  success  as  Blucskia  in  LiUie  Jack 
Sktppard  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  his  principal  associates  being 
Fnd  Leriia  and  Mellie  fiaina.  Hia  «m«  la  ihto 
**»Wy  Bay,**  bacaiaa  inUtf  pnpalaf. 
Dory  in  Wild  OaU  be  again  made  a  gBtat  kit  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre  in  1886;  and  among  his  other  moat  tuecaaflll  imper- 
sonations were  Simon  In^Jt  in  Da^id  Ctffitk,  Twecdic  i[i 
Tu  eedie's  Righls,  Macdesticid  in  ]  he  Cia^ntr,  and  Ecclcs  in 
Ciiite.  His  unctuous  humour  and  unfailing  spirits  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  the  public.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  October 
1893. 

VMS  PATJIB  EAlHtlOAO  U7<»-*<6o),  Eosiish 
■OB  Oi  naaacan  jaw,  paysiBM^  wh  iiara  m  vseorge 

Street,  Hanover  Square,  I/jndon,  on  the  9th  of  August  1790- 
He  was' educated  at  a  private  school  at  Putney,  and  afterwards 
in  France.  He  began  to  write  early,  and  had,  according  to  his 
own  account,  composed  the  stones  afterwards  published  as 
A  Siring  if  Ptarlt  before  be  was  seventeen.  As  a  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
Waslungton  Irving,  who  encouraged  him  to  produce  his  Ufi  oj 
Edw^  At  Black  Fnmee(iUt),  JUtiWtai  waafiaidied  in  1835, 
and  was  well  thought  of  by  Sir  HMttr  Beatt  (who  apparently 
S.1W  it  in  manuscript),  but  was  not  brought  out  till  iSjq.  Per- 
haps Irving  and  Srott,  from  their  natural  amiability,  were 
rather  dangerous  advi-crs  for  a  writi-r  so  !nclir>J  by  nature  to 
abundant  production  as  James.  But  he  took  up  historical 
romance  writing  at  a  lucky  moment.  Scott  had  firmly  estab- 
Urined  the  popiflarily  of  the  style,  and  James  fai  Eng^d,  like 
Dmnaafa  ranecv  laapcd  tbe  reward  of  their  master's  Uboors  as 
well  as  of  Ibdr  own.  For  tUrty  yean  the  author  of  Rkkdin 
continued  to  pour  out  novels  of  the  same  kind  though  of  varying 
merit.  His  works  in  prose  fiction,  virsc  narrative,  and  history 
of  an  easy  kind  arc  said  to  number  over  a  hundred,  most  of  thi  rn 
being  three-volume  novels  of  the  usual  length.  Sixty-'cvcn  arc 
catalogued  in  the  British  Museum.  The  best  examples  of  his 
»tyle  are  perhapa  Riekdieu  (1829);  Philip  Augustiu  (1831); 
Htnry  Maslerton,  probably  the  best  of  all  (i9i*);  Jfary  0/ 
BnTiuniy  {i^il);  Dunt/cy  (1830);  Com  it  LHm  {t9^)^  The 
Smuf,;,!ir  (i''4c).  His  [xn-iry  docs  not  require  special  mention, 
nor  docs  his  history,  though  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  he  hel  l  the  oflicc  of  historiographer  royal.  After 
writing  copiously  for  about  twenty  years,  James  in  1850  went 
to  America  as  British  Consul  for  Massachusetts.  He  was 
consul  at  Rkhmoiwl,  Vb|faria,  fraan  185s  to  1856,  when  ha  was 
appoiattd  t*  •  rfi^  port  It  Varies,  vhara  he  dM  «n  Itat  9lh. 


James  has  been  compared  to  Dumas,  aad  tha 
holds  gpod  ia  respect  of  kiad,  though  fay  ao  maana  ia 
of  mcdik  Solh  bad  a  certain  gift  of  ssparatiag  fnua  'tha 
PkMMWyie  parts  of  history  what  could  without  much  difficulty 
ha  WOfcad  up  into  picturesque  fiction,  and  both  were  possessed 
of  a  ready  pen.  Here,  however,  the  likeness  cnils.  Of  purely 
literary  talent  James  had  little.  His  plots  are  poor,  his  descrip- 
tions wc.ik,  hii  dialogue  often  below  even  a  fair  average,  and  he 
was  deplorably  prone  to  repeal  himself.  The  "  two  cavaliers  " 
who  in  one  form  or  another  open  most  of  his  books  have  passed 
ioto  a  piombb  and  Thackeray's  good^atwed  but  fatal  para4y 
of  JMoMM  b  likely  to  outliA  JNdWte  and  ZteTNl^ 

a  yeac  KawilhiiiHb  t>  ah  James  caanot  be  aflowada^y  iray 

high  rank  aaMmg  MfWsts,  he  had  a  genuine  narrative  ^t,  aad, 
though  his  very  best  books  fall  far  btlow  Les  irois  mouiqu/taires 
and  La  rtine  Mariot,  there  is  a  certain  even  level  of  interest  to 
be  found  in  all  of  them.  James  never  resorted  to  illigitimate 
methods  to  attract  readers,  and  deserves  such  credit  as  owy  ba 
due  to  a  purveyor  of  amuseoMM  via MMf  catcn  tetha  iMi 
creditable  tastes  of  UsglMtai 

HU  be«  Bonis  wew  pahldwd  b  >  laitiid  1mm  h  it  ailaam 

JAMES,  HHIBT  (1843-      ),  American  antbor,  was  bom  in 

Xew  York  on  the  15th  of  April  iSij.  Ilis  father  was  Henry  James 
(181  i-x8Sj),  a  theoloKica!  writer  of  pjcal  otiguiality,  from  whom 
both  he  and  his  lirothcr  Professor  W  illiam  James  derived  their 
psychological  subtlety  and  their  idiomatic,  picturesque  English. 
Most  of  Henry's  boyhood  was  spent  in  Europe,  where  he  studied 
itadar  taton  in  Ea^aad,  Fianca  and  Swirswiind.  In  x86o  he 
latatnad  to  Aaaatka,  and  hsgaa  rtatMag  law  at  Hantd,  only 
to  find  spcedSy  that  Utmtnre,  not  law,  was  what  he  most  cared 
for.  His  earliest  abort  tale,  "  The  Story  of  a  Year,"  appeared 
in  1^5,  in  the  AllanHc  Monthly,  and  frequent  Stories  and 
;>kctchcs  followed.  In  1S69  he  again  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
subsequently  made  his  home,  for  the  most  part  living  in  London, 
or  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  Among  his  specially  noteworthy  works 
are  the  following:  Watck  and  Ward  (1871),  Rctdcrick  Hudsem 
(1875);  Tka  Amtrimm  (1877):  Daisy  MiUer  {liiSiiFmuh  FmU 
and  Httdbm  (fSfO;  A  Lift  of  Htwtkormt  (1879);  Tht  PtrMi 
of  a  Lady  (i88t);  Ptrtraiis  0/  Places  (18&4);  The  Bostonians 
(t886);  Partud  Portraits  (i888);  The  Trafic  Muse  (1890); 
Essays  in  London  (i&<)i);  The  Two  . \f a gics  (iR()H);  Tht  Awkuard 
Age  (1898);  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  (1002);  The  Ambassadors 
(1903);  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904);  £n^/n/i  Hours  (1905);  Tht 
Americam  Scene  (1907);  The  High  Bid  (1909);  Italian  Houn 
(1909). 

Aa»MWiriirt,'H<niyJ«Maianinodi<rfthe  moderaahothlB 
subject  'aattar  and  ta  awtiad.  Be  b  catfaely  loyal  to  eontaiD* 

porary  life  and  reverentially  exact  in  his  transcription  of  the 
phase.  His  characters  arc  for  the  most  part  people  of  the  world 
who  conceive  of  life  as  a  fine  art  and  h.ivc  ihc  lt  isi:rc  to  carry  out 
their  theories.  Rarely  are  they  at  close  quarters  with  any  ugly 
practical  task.  They  are  subtle  and  complex  with  the  subtlety 
and  tha  ooo^kiity  that  coma  frma  conscious  imoccHpation  with 
thenselvea.  Thqr  aia  apacbliau  fa  condact  aad  paat  auitm 
in  casuistry,  and  are  full  of  variatlen*  and  shadows  of  turning. 
Moreover,  they  are  finely  expressive  of  milieu;  each  belongs 
unmistakably  to  hi-;  class  and  h;^  rnrr;  eaih  is  tnu-  to  irl;cri[ed 
moral  traditions  and  delicately  illustrative  of  some  social  tode. 
To  rcvc:il  till-  |)i>\v[r  and  the  tragedy  of  life  through  so  many 
minutely  limiting  and  apparently  artificial  conditions,  and  by 
means  of  characters  who  are  aooiewhat  sdf-consdous  and  aia 
apt  loaahaaf  UieaatyaplaaaattpaMimebBdihtweBseaBaa 
impossiUt  tHk.  TcC  it  b  pracbdy  fa  thb  that  Bnny  Jamea 
is  pre-enunently  succesafuL  The  esscntiaUy  human  is  what  he 
really  cares  for,  however  much  he  may  at  times  seem  preoccupied 
with  the  technique  of  his  art  or  with  the  mask  of  conventiona 
through  which  he  makes  the  cuentiaily  human  reveal  itsdf. 
Nor  has  "  the  vista  of  the  spiritual  been  denied  him."  No  mote 
poignant  spiritual  tragedy  has  been  recounted  in  recent  fictkn 
than  tha  atoiy  of  Iiahd  Aadier  fa  Tit  TmtwM  tf  •  Lady. 
HbaBUNd,tMkba»aNdmiiifabiiA|ael«Btia;  Haaaiiy 
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(ell  in  love  with  the  "  point  of  view,"  and  the  Rorxl  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  hi«  work  all  follow  from  this  Hierjry  i-.ission.  He  is 
•  very  sensitive  imiirciiionist,  with  a  technique  that  can  fix  the 
noet  elusive  phase  of  character  and  render  the  most  baffling 
nufooe.  Tbe  «kiU  u  unending  with  wbicb  be  piaoc*  his  char- 
ictm  in  such  idatimis  and  omler  Mch  tnt  tkqr  flub  out 
in  due  succession  their  continuously  varying  facets.  At  times  be 
may  st^cm  to  forget  that  a  charartcr  is  something  incalculably 
more  th^n  the  sum  of  all  its  phases;  and  then  his  characters 
tend  to  have  their  existence,  xs  I'ositivisls  expect  to  have  their 
immortaliiy,  simply  and  solely  in  the  minds  of  oihtr  f>eople. 
But  wbeo  bis  method  is  at  its  best,  the  delicate  phases  of  char- 
acter tine  be  tmacribes  coaksoe  vahcHf  into  deiily  defined 
aadfliinttUveiBiate8elHviac,actiagflMiaBd«0BML  DoolA- 
leai,  dwie  b  a  ccitaiB  inhiatina  aeccMiy  far  ttecqfognBcatof 
Mr  James.  He  presupposes  a  cosmopolitan  ootkok,  a  certain 
interest  in  art  and  in  social  artifice,  and  no  little  abstract 
curiosity  about  the  workings  of  the  human  mechanism.  Bui  for 
speculative  rcaricrs,  for  rradrni  ^vho  care  for  art  in  life  as  wtU 
as  for  life  in  art,  <u:d  for  rLTiJcrs  almvr  :'\\  who  want  to  cncouritLr 
and  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  very  modem  and  finely 
nodulated  characters,  Mr  James  holds  a  place  «f  Us  mm* 
tinrivalkd  as  an  interpreter  of  the  world  of  to-day. 

For  a  Hat  of  the  short  stories  of  Mr  Henry  James,  collections  of 
them  in  vdame  form,  and  other  works,  tee  bibliographies  by  F.  A. 
King,  in  Tkt  N«»ds  efUtmry  Jawm.  bvElisabeth  L.Cnry  (New  York 
andXoodon.  1905).  and  by  Lc  Roy  Phillip*.  A  BibHoffmpky  ^  lh€ 
Wrilimti  ef  Henry  James  (Botton.  Mass..  1906).  In  IOO9  aa  Mftitn 
tthiu  uf  llcnry  James's  novels  was  published  in  34  volumes. 

JAVES.  JOHN  ANGBLL  (1785-1850),  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  ai  B'.andfonJ,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  6th  of  June 
I7S5.  At  the  dose  of  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  linen- 
dll^ar  ai  Poole  he  decided  to  become  a  preacher,  and  in  1803 
be  ivCBt  to  Daidd  Bogne'a  tiaining  inatitutioa  at  Gospoct. 
A  31m  And  a  biOf  later,  on  a  vWt  tp  Biinin^iam,  hb  preaching 
was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  congregation  6f  Carr's  Lane 
Independent  chapel  that  they  invited  him  to  exercise  his 
ministry  amongst  them;  he  settled  there  in  1S05,  and  was  or- 
dained in  May  1806.  For  several  >'ear5  his  success  as  a  preacher 
was  comparatively  small;  but  he  jumped  into  popularity  about 
j8i4,  and  bcg.an  to  attr&ct  large  crowds  wherever  be  officiated. 
At  the  same  time  his  religious  writings,  the  best  known  of  which 
•re  Tim  Amxmus  Inquirer  and  An  Earnest  Mi$ustry,  acquired 
a  wide  circulation.  James  was  a  typical  Congregational  preacher 
a(  ibe  early  iQih  century,  massive  and  elaborate  rather  than 
original.  His  prcachiiiK  displayed  little  or  nothing  of  Calvinism, 
the  earlier  severity  of  which  had  been  modified  in  Birmingham 
by  luUvard  Williams,  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Evajipelical  Alliance  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Englandand  Wales.  Municipal  interests  appealed 
strongly  to  him,  and  be  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of 
SpringHiU(afteti*ardsMansfield)Cailtega.  He diedat  Binning* 
ham  00  tbe  tit  e(  October  1859. 

A  coHcctdd  edition  of  James's  works  appeared  in  1860-1864.  See 


Renew  ei  tk*  Life  and  Character  oj  J.  AngUl  James  {ibboj,  by 
lapbril,  anl  Xji/i  aed  Uttan  igf  /.  A.  Jmma  <ia6i).  oiiwd  by  I 


luccMsor,  R.  W.  Dale,  whoriso  contributed  a  sicetch  of  ids  predecesauf 

to  Pu!{>il  Memorials  (1878}. 

JAMBS.  THOMAS  (t.  1573-1639),  Eogli^  librarian,  was  bom 
■t  Newport,  Isle  of  Wi|^L  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  pni 
New  Cdkge,  Oifotd,  and  became  a  fellow  e£  New  CoUifi  in 
S5Q3.   His  wid^  knowledge  of  books,  together  with  Ms  skiD  in 

dcciphcrins  manuscripts  and  detecting  literary  forKertcs,  secured 
him  ia  i6o;  the  post  of  libnirian  to  the  library  founded  in  that 
year  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy  at  Oxford.  Al  the  same  time  he 
was  made  rector  of  St  Aldaie's,  Oxford.  In  1605  be  compiled  a 
classified  catalogue  of  tbe  books  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy,  bat  in 
s6so  sufaatituted  for  it  an  alphabetical  catofegue.  Tbe  ananse* 
■CM  In  i6i«,  whereby  tbe  Statioacta'  Gonpany  undertook  to 
•Uppiy  the  Bodleian  Library  with  every  book  published,  was 
Jaaws%  nggeation.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  post 
In  staa^  antf  b»  died  at  Oifocd  in  August  1629. 


JAMES,  WILLIAM  (d.  18)7),  English  naval  historian,  3nth<  r 
of  the  jVcJT-j/  Hiili'ry  of  GkjI  Brtljin  from  Ihe  Dfdaration  of  U'rr 
hy  Frame  in  //pj  to  the  Aicession  of  George  IV.,  practised  as 
a  proctor  in  the  admiralty  court  of  Jamaica  between  iSoi  and 
1813.  He  was  in  the  United  Slates  when  the  war  of  181  i  broke 
out,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  escaped  to  Ilaliftt, 
His  litecaiy  caieer  began  hy  letien  to  the  Jlfnal  CAriMscle  «««r 
the8ignatid«ar'*Baier.''  In  t8i6hepablUMd4w/«yi(iryM» 
the  Xfrrtts  of  the  Prinripal  Natal  Actions  hOwttn  Great  Britain 
and  Ihe  United  States.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  James  reprinted 
in  1S17,  enlarged  and  with  a  new  title,  his  object  was  to  prove 
that  the  American  frigates  were  stronger  than  their  British 
opponents  nominally  of  the  same  class.  In  iSiq  he  began  his 
iVoni/JSftifary,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes  (i82*-i834),  and 
was  reprinted  bi  six  volumes  (i8s6).  Itiiaannunieat«{pai» 
takug  aoeunqr  fat  aU  encb  matten  as  datci»  names,  tsNUNgi; 
arraaraeat  and  movements  of  diipa,  though  no  attempt  b  ever 
ma  ir  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  various  movements. 
J  jniti  (iK  i!  on  the  iSth  of  May  1S27  in  London,  leaving  a  widow 
who  received  a  civil  list  pension  of  £100. 

An  edition  of  the  Naval  History  in  six  volume*,  with  additions  and 
aotaebyCaflliF«Chiimier.  was  published  in  1H37,  anda  further  ooe 
in  tSSo.  An  edition  epitomijsed  by  R.  O'Byrnc  appeared  in  iSM, 
and  an  Tndex  by  C.  G.  Toogood  was  issued  by  the  Naw  Reoorts 
Society  in  1895. 

JAMIi,  VILUAH  (i8«a-t9io),  American  pbikaupber.  son 
of  tbe  Swedenbon^  theoiofpan  Henry  James,  and  inadierai 

the  novelist  Henry  James,  was  bnm  on  the  1  it  h  of  January  184* 
at  New  York  City.  He  graduated  M  L)  at  Harvard  in  1S70.  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  a  Icctunr  at  Uir\,ir J  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  later  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  Subse- 
quently he  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  ( 1 8S0- 1 885), 
professor  (1885-1889),  prefeseor  of  psychology  (18^1807)  and 
professor  of  philosophy  (1897-1907).  In  1899-1901  be  delivered 
the  Cifford  lecttuea  00  natural  religion  at  tbe  onivenity  ef 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1908  the  rabbert  lecturea  at  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  With  the  appearance  of  his  Principles  of 
Psychology  (i  vols.,  1S90),  James  al  once  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  of  |>sychologists  as  a  leader  of  the  physical  school,  a  position 
which  he  maintained  not  only  by  the  brilliance  of  hi'>  analo- 
gies but  also  by  the  freshness  and  unconvenlionalily  of  Isis 
style.  In  metaphysics  be  upheld  the  idealist  position  from  the 
empirical  standpoint.  Beside  the  Principles  aj  PsycJialta, 
whtA  appeared  in  a  sbprter  form  in  1893  (Piydbfegy),  bis  chici 
works  are:  The  TKtO  Jw  Bdim  (1807);  Hmrntm  Imwttrlalitf 
(Boston,  iSoS);  Talks  to  Te.ubcrs  (1S99);  The  Varieties  of 
Reiigious  Lipcricme  (New  York,  100:);  Prjimatism — a  Nrm 
Same  for  some  Old  H'lsys  of  7l:tnL!i'  (11/07);  A  I'lur^lnttc 
Universe  (iQog;  Ilibbcrt  lectures),  in  which,  though  he  still 
attacked  the  hypothesis  of  absolutism,  he  admitted  it  as  a 
legitimate  alternative.  He  received  bonoraiy  degrees  from 
Padua  (1893),  Princeton  (1896),  Edinbai|b  (igoa),  Hanpnid 
(190$).  ifa  <Uad  on  Uw  ayth  of  Aofuat  *9»o, 

JAMB  OP  RBSBPORII,  RBIItT  HMEt,  in  BanoN 
(i8:S-  ),  English  lawyer  and  statesman, aonof  P.  T.  James, 
surceon,  was  bom  al  Hertford  on  the  30th  of  Oclol>er  i8i8,  and 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College.  A  pri/eman  of  the  loner 
Temple,  be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852  and  joined  the  Oxford 
circuit,  where  he  soon  came  into  praminence.  In  1867  he  was 
made  "postman  "  of  tbe  court  of  eKbequer,  and  in  i869bccaaK 
a  Q.C.  At  the  genenl  election  of  1868  be  obtained  a  scat  in 
parbatneni  for  Taunton  as  a  Libcfll,  by  tbe  mscatiaf  of  He 
Serjeant  Cox  on  a  scrutiny  in  March  (869,  and  he  kept  the  seat 
till  iSSs,  when  he  was  retuinci  for  Bury.  He  a'tr.;t!c<!  atten- 
tion in  parliament  by  his  speeches  in  in  liic  di.;  itcs  oa  the 
Judicature  Act.  In  187.5  (September)  he  was  made  soli<.itur- 
general,  and  in  November  atlomey-general,  and  knighted^ 
and  when  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  18S0  be  resumed  his 
office.  -He  *as  icsponsible  for  carrying  the  Coixupt  Pnuctices 
Act  of  1883.  OnGbdstoneVconveiiMntoHome  Rule,  Sir  Hewy 
Janes  patted  inm  him  and  became  one  of  the  most  influenti^ 
of  tbe  LilMml  UniooisU:  Gladstone  had  offered  liim  tbe  lord 
cbani«!Ijrihip  in  t886.  but  be  declined  it;  and  the  knowledge 
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4f  dM  ncfMoB  1w  fuul  ntdt  1b  vcfDitBg  to  ftilbw     vM  <Mef 

bl  bis  new  departure  lent  gnat  weight  to  bis  advocacy  of  the 
TTalbnist  cause  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  Icadiiifi 
counsel  for  The  Times  before  the  Parnell  Commission,  atui 
from  1893  to  1895  was  attorney-general  to  the  prinre  of  Wales. 
From  1895  to  tgoj  he  was  &  member  of  the  Unionist  ministry 
•s  chaaccl^r  for  tlw  duchy  <rf  Lancaster,  and  in  1895  he  was  made 
•  peer  as  Btrao  Janet  of  Hereford.  la  IMCT  JPOm  he  was  a 
pnaiaeak.  qgpwwBt  «f  tlw  Tariff  Reform  owvBBMBt,  adfaeriiig 
to  tte  HcdoB  «f  IVce  Ttade  Unieoiits. 

JAMES.  EPISTLE  OP,  a  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlir 
aupcrscription  (Jas.  i.  i)  ascribes  it  to  that  pre-eminent  "  piUar  " 
(Gal  ii.  q)  of  the  original  mother  church  who  later  came  to  be 
regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  the  "  bishop  of  bishops  "  (Epist. 
of  James  to  Clement,  ap.  CUm.  Horn.  Superscription).  As  such 
be  appears  in  a  position  to  address  an  encyclical  to  "  the  twelve 
tsibaof  the  dispersion  ";  for  the  context  (L  18,  v.  7  icq )  and 
Ktcniy  rdadon  (cf.  t  Pet.  L  i,  3, 93-95)  prove  thit  to  be« figure 
for  t]»e  entire  oew  peopte  of  God,  without  the  dhrtfaictKn  of  eamal 
birth,  as  Paul  had  described  "  the  Israel  of  God  "  (Gal,  vi.  16), 
sfMritually  begotten,  like  I.iaac,  by  the  wort!  received  in  f.iith 
(Gal.  iii.  j8  scq.,  iv.  38;  Rom.  ix.  6-9,  iv.  16-18).  This  idea  of  the 
spiritually  begotten  Israel  becomes  current  after  t  Pet.,  as 
appears  in  Jaha  L  xi-ij,  JB.  t>8;  Bitn.  hr.  6,  iBL  25;  t  Cten. 
iL  3,  &c 

The  interpretation  which  takes  the  expression  "  the  twelve 
ttibci  "litaaUy,aiid  oonoeives  the  brother  of  the  Lord  asaettdtng 
an  cpbtk  wrrittea  ia  die  Grcdt  taogoage  thronghout  the  Chtiitian 

ivorld.  but  as  addieaing  Jewish  Christians  only  (so  e.g.  SiefTcrt, 
S.V.  "  Jacobus imN.T."  in  Hauck,  Reatencykl.  cd.  kjoo.  vol.  viii  ), 
assumes  not  only  such  diviiivc  interference  as  P.iul  mislit  justly 
resent  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  i-io),  but  invnlvcs  a  str.ingc  idea  of  conditions. 
\\'r.-i;  v.nrWliness,  tongue  religion,  moral  indifference,  tlic 
dis;:nctivc  marks  of  the  Jewish  element?  Surely  the  rebukes 
of  James  apply  to  conditions  of  the  whole  Church  and  not 
iporadic  Jewish-Chtistiaa  boaventicks  In  the  Creeli-speakiag 
vofld,  if  aay  aacb  edited. 

It  k  at  least  aa  «pen  question  whether  the  stiperscription 
(connected  with  that  of  Jade)  be  not  a  later  conjecture  prefixed 
by  some  compiler  of  the  catholic  epi.stles,  but  of  the  late  date 
implied  in  our  interpretation  of  ver.  i  there  should  be  small 
dispute.    Whatever  the  currency  in  cKissical  circles  of  the  epistle 
as  a  literary  form,  it  is  irrational  to  put  first  in  the  development 
of  Christian  literature  a  general  epistle,  couched  in  fluent,  even 
fbetoriral,  Greek,  and  afterwards  the  Pauline  letteo*  which  both 
» to  odgiB  lad  mbsequeat  dtcttlatiottirere  a  ptodttct  of  argent 
conditiOBf;  Hie  order  consonant  with  history  is  (i)  Paul's 
"lelters"to''the  churchesof  "a  province  (Gal.  i.  3;  2  Cor.  f.  i); 
(3)  the  address  to  "  the  elect  of  the  dispersion  "  in  a  gr.->jp  of  the 
Pauline  provinces  (i  Pet.  i.  i);  (3)  the  address  to  "  the  twelve 
tribc-s  of  the  dispersion  "  eery.'  In  re  tjas.  i.  s ;  cf.  Rev.  vii.  2-4). 
^anacs,  like  1  John,  is  a  homily,  even  more  lacking  than  i  John 
n  every  epistolary  feature,  not  even  supplied  with  the  customary 
9{stoUry  faicwdL  .  The  superscription,  if  original,  compels  us 
to  tieat  the  whole  wiftlnff  as  not  ooly  Ute  but  pseodoiQPBions. 
If  prefixed  by  coojectuie,  to  secure  recognition  and  authority 
|!or  the  book,  even  this  was  at  first  a  failure.  The  earliest  trace 
of  any  recognition  of  it  is  in  Ori.;'  n  f j^o)  who  ref     in  it 
SLS  "  said  to  be  from  James  "  [linffoaiy^,  r\  'laKtL'/Sou  'EzicrroXi^J, 
s«.~cmiog  thus  to  regard  ver.  i  as  supLrsLtii.ti  in  i.i!liLr  tli.m  part 
of  the  text.    EuSebius  (a.o.  325)  dassilics  it  among  the  disputed 
ttirirTrf.  declaring  that  it  a  regarded  as  spurious,  and  that  not 
nsaay  of  the  aacknta  have  nentioned  it.  Even  Jerome 
CAJk  590),  tlunich  penooaOy  be  aec^tcd  it,  admits  tliat  it  was 
**  said  to  have  been  published  by  another  in  the  name  of  James." 
Tlw  SyrfSB  canon  o(  the  Pesbitta  was.  the  first  to  admit  it. 

Modem  eritictun  natumtly  made  the  superscription  its  starting- 
poMt.  endeavouring  fim  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  writing  on 
tft%i  theory  of  authorship,  but  generally  reaching  the  conclunon  that 
X^tc  two  do  not  apree.  Con«crvativr4  as  a  rule  avoid  the  implication 
0/  a  direct  polemic  again.^t  P.iul  in  ii.  l4-;6,  whirh  »oukl  lay  op«-n  the 
author  to  the  bitter  arcusation-i  bun.  Kf  <l  ;ti;nin'.t  the  interlopf  r*  of 
9  Cot.  s.-xiiL,  by  dating  before  tJw  judatuic  controvcuy.  Oih«r 
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critiet  rrcard  the  very  language  alone  as  f.ital  to  such  a  ttieory  «ff 

ciatc,  auth.irship  and  circle  addressed.  The  contents,  ignoring  the 
<  ■  ti  '  <  [  if  Jew  and  (".entile,  complaining  of  worldiness  and  tongue, 
rt  li^ion  (1 1-  1  Jnhii  tii.  17  se<|.  with  Jamc*  ii.  14-16)  tuj^grat  a  much 
lairr  d.itc  tlian  the  death  of  J.imei  (a.D.  62-66).  They  al«)  r«?quirt  a 
diiiennt  ttiaractcr  in  the  author,  if  not  also  a  different  circle  of 
readers  from  thoae  addressed  in  i.  t. 

The  prc\-alent  conditions  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Greek  etiurch  of 
the  po»t-apo«toiic  period,  chaiactcfiaed  by  woridioeas  of  life,  pro- 
fession without  pfsctice,  and  a  contentious  garrulity  oif  teacbitw 
(1  John  iii.  3-10,  18;  I  Tim  i.  (jsecj  ,  vi.  ^-lo;  zTim  iii  i-S,  iv.  jceq.). 
The  author  meets  the  e  witli  the  woaivni  mmm.in  !'  A  lor  thie  pUT- 
pov  in  1  Tim.  \  i.  \,  but  quite  in  the  ■spirit  <i(  one  <>[  the  "  wise  men  " 
<jf  I  hr  Holiri  'v  V.  iidora  literature.  Hi>  i^'o^jk-I  \i  ronii  lelcly  denalioo- 
alized,  huiaaauariao ;  t>ut,  while  cqualiv  univeruli.stic,  is  quite 
unaMBpathetie  towards  the  doctrine  ana  the  myttictMn  of  Paul. 
Henas  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  the  incarnation,  life,  example. 
Buffering  or  resurrection  of  Je»u»,  and  do«  not  intercEt  hitnwlf  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christ's  pcr.wn,  which  were  holly  debated  up  to  this 
time.  The  absence  I  .f  .ill  rr..  nt  itm  of  Christ  (with  the  ^insle  exception 
of  li.  I,  where  therr  1  ,  ri  1  i-i  im  thinl;  the  wonl'^  •i^.ui'  'Irfaov  XpiffroS 
interpolated  I  has  <  vi  n  I  I  to  the  throrv',  al>ly  l)ut  unconvincin^ly 
maintained  I'v  ti  il,  it  t'.c  writing  is  a  mere  recast  of  a  Jcuiifi 
nioraliuic  writing  lilie  ilic  iu<o  Ways.  The  thuugbta  arc  k>o<icly 
Ik  tnw  eogethttt  yM  die  followiag  saeaas  to  be  the  gewHd  taawwoHr 
on  wnwh  the  New  Teatainent  preacher  has  eoUccM  hta  material. 

I.  The  problem  of  evil  (i.  I-I9a).  Outward  trials  are  for  our 
dcvi  l.-ifxui'iu  tjirough  aid  of  divinely  given  "  wiadom  "  (2-11). 
Inward  (moral)  trials  are  not  to  be  uaputeo  to  God.  the  author  of  all 
good.  whoM.-  purpose  Is  the  moral  good  of  his  creation  (ia-t9a: 

cf.  I  John  i.  .S). 

3.  The  righteousness  Cod  intends  \%  defined  in  the  "^riyfl  flmnl 
law.    It  i<>  a  product  of  deeds,  not  words  (i.  i9b-37). 

3.  The  "  royal  law  "  of  love  is  violated  by  diaortabiatioa  agshwt 
the  poor  (ii.  ;  and  by  profenions  of  faith  barren  of  good  wortis 
(14-36). 

4.  The  tree  mnrft  of  wisdom  appears  not  in  aspiring  to  teach,  bat 
in  goodncM  and  meekness  of  life  (ch.  iii.).  ScrUe  fad  seU-caalmioa 
an-  fruitn  of  a  diifereni  spirit,  to  beicsistedandoveicoawby  humble 

prayer  for  more  grace  ^iv.  1-10). 

5.  God's  judgment  is  .it  h.iii.l.  The  tlmtpiht  mndcmn*  ccnsori- 
ousness  (iv.  11  et  seq.),  pre&unipiuous  treatment  of  lite  (13-17).  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  rich  (v.  1-6).  It  eacouragea  the  believer  to 
p.itient  endurance  to  the  ettd  without  murmuring  or  imprecations 
(7-ir).  It  impels  the  church  to  diliecnce  in  its  work  of  worship, 
care  and  pniycr  (13-18).  and  in  the  reclamation  of  the  erring  (19-20). 

The  use  made  by  J.-imes  of  earlier  material  is  as  inifxjrtant  for 
determining  the  terminus  a  quo  oi  its  own  date  as  the  ijm?  of  it  by 
later  writers  for  the  Utminus  ad  ijucm.  Acquaintance  with  the 
evangelic  tradition  is  apparent.  It  is  conccivcil,  however,  more  in 
the  >lattlt.-ipan  t^nse  of  "commandments  to  be  observed  "  (Matt, 
xxviii.  }o)  than  the  Pauline,  Markan  and  Johannine  of  the  drama  of 
the  incarnation  and  redemption.  There  is  no  traceable  literary 
Contact  with  (he  synoptic  gospels.  Acquaintance,  however,  witn 
6<jrac  of  the  Pauline  epistles  "  must  he  regarded  as  incontcstably 
C5tal)li--he<l  ••  (O.  Cone,  Ency.  Bibl.  ii.  ijit;).  Be^des  srattered 
rcminisrcnrcs  of  Romans,  1  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  enumerated 
in  the  article  referred  to.  the  section  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  iustification  by  faith  apart  from  works  "  undeniably 
presupposes  the  Pauline  terminology.  Had  the  author  been  con- 
tcioDiuy  opposing  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  he  would  probably 
have  treated  the  subiect  leu  superficially.  What  he  really  opposes 
is  the  same  ultra-Pauline  moral  laxity  which  Paul  himself  had 
found  occa  .ioa  to  rubukc  among  woufd-bc  adherents  in  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  vi.  IJ;  •,  iii.  I  'l.  Il,  12;  x.  2^  se.-|..  »i  q  \  and  wliich  appears 
still  more  niarl..:i!  in  i>.!:-toraI  ipi^tlr.  ,11.  1  1  j.i'jn.  In  rclmUim 
it  James  unconaciou.'.ly  retracts  the  misapplied  Pauline  principle 
itaeU.  ToaappOM:  that  the  technical  terminology  of  Paul,  includinz 
even hvdaaaiB example  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  could  be  cmpluv  ed 
here  independently  of  Rom.  iL  31-23,  iii-  iv.  1 ;  Gal.  it.  16.  iii.  6. 
is  to  pass  a  fudgment  which  in  every  other  field  of  literary  criticism 
would  be  at  once  repudiated.  To  imaeine  it  current  in  pre-Pauline 
|u  i.ii  III  is  to  misconceive  the  spirit  of  the  syuaRojuc.  •  To  make 
Jamo  the  cuirur  and  Paul  the  Ixirrowcr  111  t  oiu>  tliiow  s  1>.kI;  James 
to  a  <!atc  ir.roiiipatiljle  with  th^  other  phcnomcnr.,  hirr  implies  a 
literarv'  polemic  tactlessly  waged  by  Paul  against  the  head  of  the 
Jerusalem  church.  AcquaiBtaace  with  Hebrewa  iaoaiy  slightihr  law 
probable,  for  James  iL  as  adds  an  esplicatioa  of  the  eaae  cf  lUhab 
also,  dted  in  Hcb.  xi.  Jt  along  witn  Abraham  as  an  example  of 
Justification  by  faith  only,  to  his  correction  of  the  Pauline  scriptural 
argomra^lne  qwslioii  whether  James  ia  dependent  on  I  Pfctsr 
Of eomiwMyisttlll  attleily  tf^msadi  As  ngsnfs  theangowcriptiQa 


•  Nothing  adduced  by  Lightfoot  {Comm.  on  Cat.  Esc.  "The  faJth 
of  Abraham  ")  justifies  the  unsupported  and  improbable  a!!.wrtion 
that  the  quotation  James  ii.  zi  seq.  "  was  probably  in  common  use 
amone  the  Jews  to  DTowe  that  artliodoicy  of  doctrine  suffiiccd  for 
jialvation"  (Mayor,  SA  "James.  Epbtle  Of"  in  Hasdngls  DkL 
Biile,  p.  S46). 
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the  rrlation  h.i?  \>rrn  defined  above.  Dependence  on  Revelation 
(a  d.  95)  i>  prulublc  (cf.  L  13  and  ii.  5  with  Rev.  it.  9,  10  and  v.  9 
with  Rev.  ill.  ao),  but  tlw  oontacta  with  Clwiim  i  ~ 


 of  Rome  (a.d. 

95-130)  indicate'the  icvtfM  retatioa.   James  vr.  6  and  v.  30  ■■ 

I  Clem.  xlix.  5  and  xxx.  3;  but  a*  both  pasMRcs  are  also  found  in 
I  Peter  (iv.  8,  v.  5),  the  latterinaybetheconimon  source.  Clement's 
further  development  of  the  ca«!»  of  Abwham  and  Rahab.  however, 
addio|{  as  il  docs  to  the  lic  lUunstration  of  James  from  Scripture  of 
their  jutlibcation  "  by  works  and  not  by  faith  only."  that  (he 
particular  good  work  which  "  wrought  with  the  faith  '  o(  Abraham 
and  Rahab  to  their  juuifkation  was  "  hospitality"  (i  Qcm.  x.-xii.) 
■Mm  plainly  to  presuppose  James.  Priority  is  more  difiicuU  to 
otablim  ui  the  case  of  Hermas  (a.d.  |30-uo),  where  the  contacts 
■re  undisputed  (cf.  James  iv.  7,  13  with  Maod.  xii  5.  6 ;  Sim.  ix.  33).' 

Hm  date  (&J».  9S-tao)  implied  by  tbe  literary  contacts  of 
Jainet  of  ooitnt  pnctaite  witlwnih^  bgr  the  Locd't  brother, 
tbmi^  ttb  doa  not  ntcMMifly  pravt  the  MmencifpdMi  later 
ttlD.  Tlw  qnettioawbetherthevritliicMainioleiBiMeudoay^ 

mous,  or  only  the  superscription  a  mistaken  coajccture  by  the 
scribe  of  Judc  1  is  of  secondary  importance.  A  date  about 
100- 1  JO  for  the  substance  of  the  writing  is  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  modem  scholars  and  throws  real  light  upon  the 
author's  endeavour.  Pflcidcrcr  in  pointing  out  the  similarities 
<{  Junes  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  declares  it  to  be  "  certain 
tbatbolh  writings  presuppose  like  historical  circumstances,  and, 
boni  ft  iiniQu  point  «i  view,  direct  their  admonitions  to  their 
CDatenperuiei,  UDOBf  libm  m  lax  mridly-mindedncM  and 
unfruitful  theological  wrangling  threatened  to  deMojr  the 
religious  life."*  Hdtzmann  has  characterized  thk  U  "the 
right  visual  angle  "  for  the  judgnu-nt  of  the  book.  Ouerntions  as 
to  the  obligation  of  Mosaisin  an  J  the  relations  of  Jew  aiui  Geiilile 
have  utterly  dis.-ip[)care(i  Ltlow  the  horizon.  Neither  the 
attachment  to  the  religious  forms  of  Judaism,  which  we  arc 
informed  was  characteristic  of  Jamea,  nor  that  penonal  relation 
to  the  LecdvUdi  gave  him  hia  ninemc  disiinction  are  indicated 
by  80  moA  aa  a  ria^  mid.  Instead  of  being  written  in 
Aramaic,  as  it  would  abWHt  aaOMaiOy  be  if  antecedent  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  or  even  &l  the  Semitic  style  characteifstie  of 
the  older  and  more  Palestinian  elements  of  the  \c\v  Testament 
we  have  a  Greek  even  more  fluent  ih.in  I'aul's  and  metaphors 
and  allusions  (i.  17,  iii.  i-i of  a  type  more  like  Greek  rhetoric 
than  anything  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Were  wc  to  judge 
by  the  contacts  with  Hebrews,  Qement  of  Rome  and  Hermas 
and  tbe  ainyiatity  of  situatioQ  evidenced  in  the  kst-namcd, 
Some  would  eecin  the  moat  nattirtl  place  of  odgbk  Tbe  history 
of  the  cpbtbV  WGcpUon  into  the  canon  la  not  oppoied  to  this; 
for,  once  it  was  attiibated  to  James,  Syria  would  be  mote  likely 
to  take  it  up,  while  the  West,  more  sceptical,  if  not  better 
informed  as  to  its  origin,  held  back;  just  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Hebrews. 

It  is  the  author's  conception  of  tbe  nature  of  the  goipcl  which 
mainly  gives  us  pause  in  following  this  pretty  pencrnl  disposition 
of  modern  scholarship.  With  all  the  phenomena  of  vocabulary 
and  style  which  seem  to  justify  wdl  timraptkm  as  von  Soden's 
that  c  iiL  and  iv.  si-y.  6  icpieMBt  noeiptt  leapeetivdly  fiom 
the  cany  of  an  Alexandrian  aoRie,  and  a  triple  ftigmcnt  of 
Jewish  apocalypse,  the  analysis  above  given  will  be  found  tbe 
exponent  of  a  real  logical  sequence.  We  might  almost  admit  a 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  general  literary  type  which  Spitta 
adduces.  The  term  "  wisdom  "  in  particular  is  used  in  the  s|>ccial 
and  technical  sense  of  the  "  wise  men  "  of  Hebrew  literature 
(Malt,  xsiii.  n),  the  sense  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  just  "  of  Luke 
L  17.  Tkue,  the  mystical  sense  given  to  the  term  in  one  of  the 
Iflf  Luk^lnr  Paul  and  some  of  tbe  Church  fathers,  is  not 
WbDe  the  gospel  is  pre-eminently  the  divine  gift  of 
1,"  "  wisdom  "  is  not  personified,  but  conceived  pri- 
marily aa  a  system  of  humanitarian  ethics,  i.  ai-35,  and  only 
Mcondarily  as  a  spiritual  effluence,  imparting  the  regenerate 
disposition,  the  "  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  iii.  13-18. 
And  yet  for  Jamea  aa  weO  as  for  Paul  Christ  is  "  the  nisdom  of 

•On  tbe  contacts  in  general  see  Moffat,  Ifi^t.  N  T.*  p.  578,  on 
(clatioa  to  Clem.  R.  see  Bacon,  "  Doctrine  of  Faith  in  Hcbnrws, 
lammaiiil  Clmwm  of  Rome,"  ia  /nir.  tf  Bib.  LA..  1900  pp.  u-ai, 

•Hei  'hryiOnHkmH,  tU.  quoted  by  Coat,  loe.  <k 


Cod."  The  difference  in  conception  of  the  term  is  similar  to  that 
between  Ecclcsiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Our 
author,  like  Paul,  expects  tbe  hearers  of  the  word  to  be  "  a  kind 
of  fint-fraiu  to  God  of  his  oeation."  (i.  18  cf.  i  Pet.  L  sj).  and 
bids  them  depend  upon  the  gift  of  grace  (i-s,  iv.  5  teq.),  but  for 
t  he  cvfla  of  the  world  he  has  no  retnedy  but  thie  patient  enduttOtt 
of  tbie  Cbilstlan  phUoaopher  (i.  >-i8).   For  tbe  faitblcmnf 
(3t^vxJtt  i.  6-8;  cf.  Didaehe  and  Hermas),  worldliness  (ii.  i-i  j) 
and  hollow  profession  (ii.  14-26)  of  the  church  life  of  his  time, 
with  its  "  ihLulog'cil  vuangiing  "  (iii.  i-ij),  his  remedy  is  agaia 
tbe  God-given,  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Christian  philotopher 
(iii.  IJ-18),  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  spirit  of  scli-seeking 
and  censoriousneia (iv.  i-i3),and  which  appreciates  the  pettiness 
of  earthly  life  iiltll  tta  sordid  gains  and  its  tujust  dLstribuUoa  of 
wealth  Gv.  t|-^.  ^  Thia..attitode  of  the  Chnstian  stoic  .will 
mafntafn  the  fadivMual  in  hit  patient  waiting  for  tlie  cipectd 
"  coming  of  the  Lord  "  (v.  7-1 1);  while  the  church  sustunsits 
oflkial  functions  of  healing  and  [irayer,  and  reclamation  of  the 
erring  (v.  13-20).*  For  this  conception  of  the  go.spcl  and  of  the 
of&cially  organized  church,  our  nearest  analogy  is  in  Matthew, 
or  rather  in  the  blocks  of  (mccpu  of  the  Lord  which  after 
subtraction  of  the  Markan  narrative  fraroc«-ork  are  found  to 
underlie  our  first  gospel.  It  may  be  mere  coioddcoce  that  the 
material  in  lilatthew  aa  wcU  aa  ia  the  ZNdocAe  aeeaa  to  be 
arranged  ia  five  divisioas,  begbiabig'wftb  a  oonraendatloo  «f 
the  right  way,  and  ending  with  warnings  of  the  judgment,  while 
the  logical  analysis  of  James  yields  something  similar;  but  of 
the  aiTinity  of  spirit  there  can  be  no  doubt 

The  type  of  ethical  thought  cxcmjilihcd  in  James  has  been 
c.iUcd  EViianilc  (Hilgenfcld).  It  is  clearly  manifest  in  the 
humaniiarianism  of  Luke  also.  But  with  the  possible  czccptioa 
of  the  prohibit  ion  of  oatba  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  sugsest 
the  cpitbet.  The  atrnng  Mma  of  social  wnog^  tbo  iamntieaGt 
witli  toogna^di^BB,  tSa  vtter  ignoring  of  oefeaaniawn.  tki 
reflection  on  tlw  Vlliie  and  significance  of  "  life,"  are  distinctive 
simply  of  the  "  wisdom  "  writers.  Like  these  our  author  holds 
himself  .so  far  nlxtf  from  c  urrent  <lebatc  of  ceremonial  or  doctrir.e 
as  to  escape  our  pniu  ipal  standards  of  measurement  rcsardirs 
place  and  lime.  Certain  ficneiid  considerations,  however,  i.-e 
fairly  decisive.  The  prolonged  clTort,  mainly  of  English  scholar- 
ship, to  vindicate  the  supencription,  even  on  the  condiiioo  of 
assuming  priority  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  gmwa  only  inoeaaia^ 
hopeless  with  inaeasng  knowledge  of  cooditioiM,  Bwgitoic  and 


other,  in  that  cai|y 


gospel  as  a  "law 


oToberty,"  tbe  very  pbraae  recalling  tbe 


expression  of  Bam.  ii.,  "  the  new  Liw  of  Christ,  which  is  Ai:hcu! 
the  yoke  of  constraint,"  the  conception  of  the  church  as 
primarily  an  ethical  society,  its  functions  already  officially  dis- 
tributed, suggest  the  i)criod  of  the  Didccht,  Barnabas  and 
Clement  of  Rome.  Independently  of  the  literary  contacts  we 
should  judge  the  period  to  be  about  aj>.  ioo-iso.  The 
nexions  with  the  Pauline  epistles  are  conclusive  for  a  date  1 
than  the  death  of  Jamca;  tbaea  with 
perhaps  luflicient  to  date  It  as  prior  to  the  feraer,  and 
Rome  as  the  place  of  origin.  The  connexions  with  wisdom- 
literature  favour  somewhat  the  HcUeni^Lic  culture  of  Sjiia, 
as  represented  for  ciamplc  at  Antioch. 

The  most  Important  commentaries  on  the  epistle  are  those  of 
Matt.  SchncckcnbiirKer  (i8v),  K.  G.  W.  IhtiU-  (i8i^),  J.  Ktra 
(1838).  G.  H.  Kwal  J  (1870),  C.  F.  D.  F.rdmann  H.  v.  Sodrn 

(1898).  J.  B.  M.ivnr  {iS^.'jiind  \V.  I'.itri.  k  (1Q06).  The  pre- Pauline 
date  IS  championed  by  U.  Wci.<>s  (Inirod.),  W.  BcyscbUg  (Meyer's 
C«mMfiKary).Th.  Zahn  (Imrod.).}.  B.  Mayorand  W.  fteliehE. 
Bartiet  (4p.  At*,  pp.  3t7-3y>)  pleads  for  it,  and  the  view  II  anl 
comawaaawngEngliihiatctnretefa.  F.K.ZmmitrtZ.m.Tk^ttni 
showed tbepriaiiqrefnnd,wlth many echera  A.  mgeafdJlaa) 

*The  logical  relation  of  v.  13  to  the  context  is  ptobfaf— ticaL 

Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  order  of  the  comp*nd  ol 
Christun  ethics  the  writer  was  followinj:.  Cf.  Matt-  v.  34-37  io 
relation  to  Matt.  v.  11  (<f.  vcr.  10)  and  vi.  l<)  kju.  (cf.  vtr.  2,  xtvi 
iv.  l  t  .>vef|,).  The  non-rharisnialie  conception  of  healing,  nulon^rr  thf 
"  gilt  "  of  some  layman  in  tbe  community  (i  Cor.  xii.  9  scq.)  but  a 
fuactioaof  "thceidm"  (t  Tim.  iv.  m).  ia  aaatficr  wdicatiaa  ol 
compamcivdy  hta  dUe^ 
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mnd  A.  C.  McGiffcrt  (Ap,AtAlitie»Uimthf  period  of  Domitian :  Baur 
(Ck.  History),  Schwcgtrr  (Nachap.  Ztitalt.),  Zcllcr.  Volkmar  (;;.  o. 
Tk.).  ilau»rath  (Ap.Ate).  H.  J.  Holumann  (Etnl  ),  JUlichcr  {Einl.), 
L'»fcri  {St.  u.  Kr.,  1889),  W  Rriickncr  [Chron  ).  H.  v.  S<xi«n  (//o«<<- 
f«mm.)  and  A.  Hamack  i.Chron.)  under  Hadrian.  A  ronvonicnt 
synopsis  oi  mults  will  be  (ound  in  J.  MoBat,  Uutorual  A'ra*  Test* 
(pp.  576-581).  and  inth»witidm$M''Jam^''imMmcyd.  BM.  and 
tkBibteUictkHUiieh  "  (B.  W.  B.) 

JinMIV.  JUnU  UMIVIILL  (1794-1860),  Bfithb  writer, 

was  bom  in  DuUia  on  the  17th  of  May  1794.  Her  father,  Denis 
Brownell  Murphy  (d.  1842),  a  miniature  and  enamel  painter, 
rctnoved  to  England  in  1798  with  his  family,  and  eventually 
settled  at  HanwcU,  near  Ix)ndon.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  Anna 
became  governess  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  Winchester. 
In  183 1  she  was  engaged  to  Robert  Jtmtinn  The  engagement 
was  broken  off,  Md  Anna  Murphy  acMBipMicd  a  young  pupil 
i«  Italr.  wiiting  IB  a  lictit  ious  chMiclar  a  aamtive  oi 
mm  and  did.  TUi  diary  she  gnw  to  •  bodkadkr  ob  ooadiUbn 
of  leeciving  a  guit.ir  if  he  secured  any  profits.  Colbum  ulii- 
mntdjr  published  it  as  The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyte  (1826),  which 
attracted  much  attention.  The  author  was  goviTnc!i.s  tn  ihr 
children  of  Mr  Littleton,  afterwards  Lord  Hatherton,  from  18^1 
to  iS:?5,  when  she  married  Robert  Jameson.  The  marriage 
pmvcd  unhappy;  when,  in  1819.  Jameson  was  nppointed  puisne 
jadft  h  the  isiand  of  Dominicm  the  couple  Mpanted  without 
Mgret,  and  Un  JamcMO  visited  the  CooUneit  a^in  with  her 
iatbcr. 

The  first  work  which  displayed  her  powers  of  original  thought 
was  her  Cktircctfristics  of  Women  (1832).  These  analyses  oi 
Shakespc-art'';.  heroine-,  arc  n-markablc  for  delicacy  of  critical 
insight  and  fineness  of  literary  touch.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
[icnctrating  but  caaentiaUy  feminine  mind,  applied  to  the  study 
of  individuals  ol  iU  own  sex,  detecting  characteristics  and 
defiiuBg  difleieaccs  not  perceived  by  the  ordinary  critic  and  en- 
tirely ovcdoohfldkytlNtHMiilmder.  OenmB  literature  and 
art  had  mmMd  muA  latcfctt  (n  England,  and  Mrs  Jameson 

paid  her  first  visit  to  Germany  in  iS  i;  5  The  conglomerations  of 
hard  lines,  cold  colours  and  pedantic  suhjects  which  decorated 
Munich  under  the  patronage  ol  Kinp  I.ouii  of  Bavaria,  were  new 
to  the  world,  and  Un  Jaoxsoa's  enthusiasm  first  gave  ihcm  an 
English  reputatioo.. 

fa»ta6MnJiMM— mi  i—wirdto  Canada  by  her  bmbaad, 
wha  >ad  bwa  ■ppolmud  cfcaaaifcr  «l  the  province  ol  Totonto. 
lb  failed  to  BMBl  karat  New  York,  and  she  was  left  to  nttkc  her 
«ajr  alooe  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year  to  Torooto.  After 
six  months'  cxperimeiu  -the  felt  it  useless  to  prolong  a  life  far 
from  all  lies  of  family  happiness  and  opportunities  of  uscfulnc^is. 
Before  leaving,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  ihc  dL|jtlus  (jf  the 
Indian  settlements  in  Canada;  she  explored  Lake  Huron,  and 
saw  much  of  emigrant  and  Indian  life  unknown  to  travellers, 
mttm  «it#— tufa — h«i;>a        Winkr  Mladic  and  Smmmtr 
Kmmttis.  She  retimed  to  Enghuid  b  tSjt.  At  thb  period 
liln-  Jameson  began  making  careful  notes  of  the  chief  private  art 
collections  in  and  near  London.   The  result  appeared  in  her 
Companion  to  the  Privote  CmlUries  (1842),  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Handbook  to  the  Public  GalUrits.   She  edited  the 
iltmunrs  of  Ike  Early  Italian  Painters  in  1845.  In  the  sanu  y<  ar 
aha  viaitcd  her  friend  Oililie  voa  Goethe.  Her  friendship  with 
Ladjr  Byraa  dates  from  about  thit  timi  aad  lasted  for  some 
anrea  jcai*:  it  «aa  hroaght  to  an  cad  apparently  through  Lady 
Byron's  mreisonable  temper.  A  vohime  of  eaiays  published 
in  1S46  contains  one  nf  Mrs  Jamcmn's  l)Cf.t  pieces  of  work.  The 
Jiouic  cf  Jiif.n.  In  1S47  •s\xt  wi.*ni  lo  Italy  with  her  niece  and 
»ubs<.-<i ucnt  bi.igra|)hcr  {Memoirs,  187H),  (ieralilinc  Hale  (Mrs 
Jriacpbcrson),  tu  collect  mateiials  for  the  work  on  which  her 
aaputaSiOtt  rests — her  series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  The 
tkK       ripe  for  mach  contribatioat  to  the  tiavcikr's  library. 
The  AitaStmluMm  and  the  Bw*  i/ttr  Ciilra  Itgni  had  had 
their  readers,  but  no  one  had  ever  pointed  oat  the  conaeaioB 
between  these  tales  and  the  works  of  Christian  art.  The  way 
to  these  studies  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  Kugler's 
flamdbock  «/  llalian  Paintifig  by  Sir  Charles  Eaftilake,  who  had 
jgft»mA»ti  panobg  tha  aobjeet  UawK..  Evettiiilly  ha  Mda 
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over  to  Mrs  J.imcson  the  materials  and  references  he  had 
collected.  She  rccognixcd  the  extent  of  the  ground  before  her 
as  a  mingled  ^here  of  poetry,  history,  devotion  and  art.  She 
infected  her  readers  with  her  own  enthusiastic  adrairatioa; 
and,  ia  spite  of  her  alight  tediakal  aad  historical  eqnipacBt, 
Mrs.  JaneaoB  prodaeed  a  book  wfakh  thoreoghly  deserved  its 

She  aba  took  a  keen  faterett  in  questions  affecting  the  educa- 
tion, occupations  and  maintenance  of  ht-r  own  srx.  Her  early 
essay  on  The  RdatKe  Stvid  Position  of  Mothers  and  Gofrmrsses 
was  the  work  of  one  who  knew  both  ^ilk-s;  and  in  no  respect  docs 
she  more  clcariy  prove  the  falseness  of  the  position  she  describes 
than  in  the  certainty  with  which  she  predicts  its  eventual  reform. 
To  her  we  owe  the  first  popolar  caaaciatioa  of  the  priadpU  ol 
male  and  fenade  co^iperatioo  fa  vodcBof  aMicy  aad  edacarion. 
In  her  later  yan  she  tnfit  lip  ■  wirumfnii  of  sabjects  all  bmfaf 
on  the  same  principles  of  active  benevolence  and  the  best  ways 
of  carr>'inR  them  into  prartirr.  Sisters  of  charity,  hospitals, 
penitentiaries,  prisons  and  workhouses  all  claimed  her  interest 
— all  more  or  less  included  under  those  definitions  of  "  the  com- 
munion of  love  and  communion  of  labour  "  which  arc  inseparably 
connected  with  her  memory.  To  the  clear  and  temperate  forms 
in  which  she  brought  the  results  of  her  convictions  before  her 
friends  in  the  shape  of  private  lectures— pubUsM  as  5itftrs  tf 
CkaHlf  (ttss)  aad  Ttt  Cmmmitm  of  Labour  (1S56)— may  be 
traced  the  source  whence  later  reformers  and  philanthropists 
topk  counsel  and  courage. 

Mrs  Jameson  died  on  the  17th  of  ^tarch  iS^o  She  left  the 
last  of  her  Sili'ro!  •I'nd  f,':i'/iul;ry  .Ut  .-.crics  in  prcpuiat  itjn.  It 
was  compIet«^l.  under  the  tide  of  7  /rr  // i\iory  oj  Our  Lord  in  Art, 
by  Lady  KaNl:.ike. 

JAMBM)!!  (or  Jamesons),  OBOROB  («.  1587-1644).  Scottish 
portrait'palntcr,  was  bon  at  Abeidcai,  arbeie  Ui  uthcr  tria 
architect  aad  a  member  of  the  guild.  After  studying  painting 
under  Rvbens  at  Antwerp,  with  Vandyck  as  a  fellow  pupil,  he 

returned  in  16:0  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  n.arrird  in  16:4  and 
remaineil  at  least  until  i6jo,  after  wlych  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  IMinburgh.  He  was  employed  by  the  magistrates  of  Editt* 
burgh  lo  copy  several  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings  for  presen- 
tation  to  Charles  I.  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland  In  i6j3,  and  the 
fchig  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  fioa  Us  owa  fiofcr. 
TUs  dmmstanoe  at  ooee  cstaMished  JameMa%  fane,  ana  ha 
aooa  foond  csmtant  employment  in  painting  the  portraits  of 
tlie  Scottish  oebility  and  gentry.  He  also  painted  a  portrait 
of  Charles,  which  he  declined  to  sell  to  the  mnp'sfrates  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  price  they  offered.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1644. 

JAMESON.  LEANDBR  STARR  (1853-  ),  Dritish  colonial 
statesman,  son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edin- 
buri^,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  fa  1853,  aad  was  educated  for  the 
laeA^  prafeaaioB  at  Uaivcnltjr  CoiDege  Hoaphal,  Loadoa 

(M.R.C.S.  1875;  M.D.  1S77).  After  acting  as  house  physician, 
house  surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  and  showing 
promise  of  a  succc?s'ij!  pre  ft-ssional  career  in  London,  his  health 
broke  down  from  overwork  in  187.S,  and  he  went  nut  to  South 
Africa  and  settled  down  in  practice  at  Kimberlcy.  There  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  medical  man,  and, 
besides  numbering  President  Kroger  and  the  Matabcle  chief 
Lobengula  among  his  patients, came  much  into  contact  with  Ccdl 
Rhodes.  In  tS88  his  Inflttence  with  Lobengubi  was  socccssftolljr 
exerted  to  induce  that  chieftain  lo  grant  the  concessions  to  the 
agents  of  Rhodes  which  led  lo  the  formation  of  the  British  South 
.M.'ica  Company;  and  when  the  company  proceeded  to  open  up 
Mashonaland,  Jameson  abandoned  his  medical  practice  and  joined 
the  pioneer  expedition  of  1890.  From  this  time  his  fortunes 
were  bound  up  with  Rhodes's  schemes  in  the  north.  Imme- 
diately after  the  pioneer  column  had  occupied  IfashoBslandi 

Sncsoa,  tritb  F.  C  Scious  aad  A.  R.  Colquboua.  wcat  cast  to 
aaicalattd  and  was  Instnimentat  In  securing  the  greater  pait 

of  that  country,  to  which  Portupal  was  lavinf;  claim,  for  tha 
Chartered  Company.  In  1891  Jameson  succeeded  Colquhoua 
aa  adadaistiator  of  Rhoderia.  The  ovnts  ooaaected  with  hit 
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viflORMs  MimliAtnrtlon  ud  tli«  whi  widi  tbe  Iteabde  ue 

narriied  ut.titir  Ri!<':in;;\.  Ai  the  end  of  iS<>.}  "  Dr  Jim" 
(as  ht  Was  fair,ilia:!y  i.ilkiJl  tuiuc  lo  Engiand  anil  was  fcttii  on 
all  sicJcj;  he  was  riado  a  C.H.,  and  returned  lo  Africa  in  ihc 
firing  of  iS^$  «iilt  cuhancetl  prestige.  On  ihe  lost  day  of  thai 
year  the  world  was  startled  to  learn  that  Jameson,  with  a  force 
ot  600  men,  bad  made  a  raid  into  the  Tmuvul  from  M«fek>m 

tappon  of  a  projected  rising  in  Johaiu>eabui|»  «Metl  Im4  ben 
connived  at  by  Sthodm  at  tte  (ace  Rbpob  and  TkMH- 
vaal).  JanicKm's  lone  ms  oompdled  to  mnender  at  Dooni- 
kop,  rcrciving  a  guarantee  that  the  lives  of  all  v,  a-.i!i|  be  spared; 
he  and  bis  ofiiccrs  were  sent  to  Pretoria,  and,  u/icr  a  short  delay, 
during  wl'.ich  time  sections  of  the  Boer  populace  clamoured  for 
the  execution  of  Jameson,  President  Krugcr  on  the  surrender 
of  Johannesburg  (January  7)  handed  them  over  to  the  British 
fovctniaent  for  punishment.  Tbey  wen  tried  in  London  under 
.the  Ponign  Ealistmcot  Act  la  May  i8g6,  and  Dr  Jameson 
VMS  tenleniceil  to  fifteen  montbif  imriMumeat  At  Hoitomjr. 
He  Mivcd  sycsr  ^  prison,  and  mm  then  leleated  on  toooont  of 
ill  health.  Ho  still  rc'air.'.  il  the  .ifTcc'.ions  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Rhodesia,  and  isubsequctuly  rtturm^l  there  in  ati  un- 
ofTjcial  capacity.  He  was  the  cons.tant  cdn.i  .mion  ^^  Kl:o:ics  on 
bis  journeys  up  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  and  when  Rhodes  died  in 
May  190a  JanesOQ  «aa  kft  one  of  the  executors  of  his  wilL  In 
IM}  Jameaon  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  tbe  PngitMhre 
(mitUl)  party  in  Cape  Colony;  and  that  party  being  vtctoiloai 
at  tbe  fOKial  dectkm  in  Jaauaiy-Febraaiy  190^  Jameson 
fomed  an  admubtntloe  in  wfaich  be  took  tbe  post  of  prime 
minister.  He  h.id  to  face  a  serious  economic  cri  i^  m  l  trcnu- 
ously  promoleil  the  development  of  the  agricultural  unJ  pastoral 
rt-i-jurces  of  the  colony.  He  also  passed  a  much  needed  Kdiis- 
tributton  /\ct,  and  in  the  session  of  1906  passed  an  Amnesty  Act 
restoring  the  rebel  voters  to  the  franchise.  Jameson,  aa  prime 
jaiaiater  of  Cape  Colony,  attended  tbe  Colonial  conference  held 
la  London  in  1907.  In  September  of  that  year  tbe  Cape  parlia> 
neat  «aa  diaaolved,  and  aa  tbe  elecUons  for  the  legislative 
coaacd  vrcBt  bi  hrom  of  the  Bond,  Jameson  resigned  office, 
3i»t  of  January  i^oS  (scc'Cu'i:  Couunr:  History).  In  locS  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  lielcgatcA  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  inter- 
colonial convention  for  the  ctojer  union  of  the  South  African 
stales,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  settling  the  terms  on 
which  union  was  eflected  in  1909.  It  was  at  Jamcaon's  tngget- 
tioD  that  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  rauuBcd  Orange  Free 
State  Province. 

JAHESON.  ROBnV  (1774-1854).  Scottish  naturalist  and 
nteeralogist,  was  bom  at  Leitb  on  the  nth  of  Jtdy  1774.  He 
became  assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  hh  n.  ii-.e  1o-.\:j;  hut,  having 
studied  natural  history  under  Dr  John  Walker  in  ijoJ  and  179,?, 
he  felt  that  his  true  [>rovincc  lay  in  that  i,:kuLc.  He  went 
in  1800  to  Freiberg  to  study  for  nearly  two  ycar&  under  Werner, 
and  spent  two  more  in  continoital  travel.  I  n  1 804  he  succeeded 
Dr  Walker  as  icgius  professor  of  aatutal  biatoiy  is  Edinburgh 
wiverBity,  and  became  perfaapa  tba  fint  cmdncot  aaponent  in 
Crcai  Bntaia  of  the  Wctnerian  geological  system;  but  when  he 
Imuid  that  theory  ontenable,  he  frankly  announced  his  conver- 
sion to  the  views  of  Hut  ion.  A.  U  -icher,  Jameson  was  remark- 
able for  his  f>owcr  of  itniiarting  enthusiasm  to  his  students,  ar.d 
ficirn  his  claas-room  there  radiatc-d  an  iijilumce  whidi  p.ive  a 
marked  impetus  to  the  study  of  geology  in  Britain.  His  energy 
also,  by  means  of  goverament  aid,  private  donation  and  personal 
outlay,  amassed  a  great  part  of  the  splendid  coUection  which 
DOW  occupies  the  natornl  history  department  of  the  R^l 
Scouiah  Musctun  in  Edinbtirgh.  In  1819  Jamcaon,  vith  Sir 
David  Brewster,  started  the  Edinburgh  PhilasopkUat  Journal, 
which  after  th.e  tenth  volume  rc.naincd  under  his  sole  conduct 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of 
April  1S5}.  His  hust  soar  ataada  to  the  bail  of  the  Ediahuih 

University  library. 

Iamr*ot)  was  the  author  of  Pir/.V-:,-  of  !)u  Wwinbgy  oflh*  SkrtJnnd 

l  liindi  ij'i  l  i-f  thr  /-'  :;;  ;  Arrisn  (l7oH),  incnrprtratiil  with  Stt-fr- 
ot"iyofthtScctUsh  /;.Vs  '.  i  rt,n>) ;  Minrralopral  /V-,  ri;,iror.  nf  ^,  n'.'.rr.^, 


tSoa:  3rd  ed..  iSio);  EUmeiUt  cf  Ctcfmosy  (1809);  HtjmtrQhgieal 

Tratfh  Ikronth  the  Ilrbndts.  Orkney  and  Shetland  /'lands  (i  vmt., 
|HH);  and  Misnunl  of  Mtrterakxy  (itSJi).  U-?iii>>  .1  numt>er  of 
(M  ra>.ioaal  [).ir>«rs,  ol  which  .1  litt  wul  be  (ouoid  in  ii»  £^»)«tarf/k  Ntm 

j'hufu,!>:-^>..i  j.<urnrA  for  July  i8M,aloaf  vWift pofuakaad bi» 

graphical  akcich  of  the  author. 

JAMBSTOWV,  a  dty  and  the  county  aaat  of  ^fnin 
OOttBty,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  James  River,  about 
ntt.  W.  fli  Fargo.  Pop.  (1900),  3853,  of  whom  587  were 
fntin^xsm;  (w-)  sc<jj;  fi  ^io)  .nis.  Jnmcstown  is  scrwd 
by  the  Northern  I'atii.c  railway,  of  which  it  is  a  division  head- 
quarters. M  Jamestown  is  St  John's  Academy,  a  schci]  i.r 
girls,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St  Jooeph.  The  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  Jttst  b^ymd  tbe  dty  Hmits.  Tbe  dty 
is  tbe  commercial  ooMn  of  a  pmnenaa  fanning  and  atoci^ 
ndsiag  region  in  the  JaM  M«ar  nwqri  aad  haa  grabi-alevataaa 
and  flour-millh  Jai—HWia  «u  tnl  aattled  in  1873.  Fot 
Seward,  a  U.9L  mOitery  poal  eatCbUahed  in  1872  and  abandoned 
in  1877,  and  was  chartered  as  .t  city  in  1883, 

JAMESTOWN,  a  city  of  Chautauqua  county.  New  York, 
U.S.,\.,at  the  S.  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  fc-;  .n.  S.  h>  W.  of 
Uutialo.  Pop.  (1900),  33,893,  of  whom  7Jro  were  foreign-bom* 
mostly  .Swedish;  (1910  census)  31,297.  It  is  served  by  the 
Erie  and  tlw  Jamestown}  Chautaaqaa  h,  Lake  £ite  iaibm9% 
by  daetrie  fiaes  eateading  aiong  Lake  Chaataaqaa  teXaha  Bait 
oa  tha  N.  agad  la  Wanea,  IWaylvada,  on  the  and  by 
summer  steamboat  Vnea  on  Lake  Chauuuqua.  Jamestown  is 
situated  amonR  the  hills  of  Chautauqua  county,  and  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  There  is  a  free  public  hbrar>'.  .K  supply  of 
natural  g.Ts  (from  Pcnti;  vivania)  and  a  tine  water-power  combine 
to  render  Jamestown  a  manufacturing  centre  of  considcraUa 
importance.  fia-l^QS  tbe  value  of  its  factory  products  tnM 
8to.349>7S>>  w  iKfaasa  of  33-9%  aiaoa  ifoa  The  dty  «ma 
and  operates  iU  laartrir  HgliHag  plant  and  ita  mtten  aapply 
system,  tbe  water,  of  exceptional  pndlyv  htfciC  obtained  from 
artenan  wrib  4  m.  distanL  Jamestown  was  settled  in  1810, 
was  incorporated  in  i."?:;,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S86. 
The  city  was  named  in  honour  of  James  I'rciuiergas;,  an  early 
settler. 

JAMESTOWN,  a  former  village  in  what  is  now  James  City 
county,  \'irglali,  U^.A.,  on  Jamestown  Island,  in  the  Jamct 
RivKi^  abot  40  m.  atawe  WorfoUu  It  waa  here  that  the  fint 
penaaaant  Sa|jhah  aetHeaaeBt  in  Aneilca  waa  fuauafcd  od  the 
13th  of  }fay  1607,  that  representative  government  was  inati- 
gurated  on  the  American  Continent  in  1610,  and  that  negro 
servitude  wa^  intn  j  jt,  ,1  into  the  original  thin.cn  mlonies,  also 
in  161Q.  In  Jamestown  was  the  first  Anglican  church  built  ia 
America.  The  settlement  was  in  a  low  marshy  district  which 
proved  to  be  unhealthy;  it  was  accidentally  burned  ia  Jaaamy 
1608,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Nathsnlai  ABBOa  k 
Septeagter  the  atata  haaaaaad  other  huUdlafataaaeairia 
burned  to  id4Bi  ead  afl«  tha  leoMival  eff  ^  aaat  of  favanHaeaK 
of  Virginia  from  Jamestown  to  the  I^fiddle  Plantations  (now 
Williamsburg)  in  1699  the  village  fell  rapidly  into  decay.  Its 
population  had  never  been  large:  it  was  about  490  in  1609,  and 
1S3  in  1613;  the  mortality  was  always  very  heavy.  By  tbe 
middle  of  the  loth  century  the  peninsula  on  which  Jamestowa 
had  been  situated  had  become  an  island,  and  by  1900  the  James 
Kivcr  bad  worn  away  the  shore  but  bad  hardly  touched  the 
territory  of  tbe  "  New  Towae"  C>6s9)*  iaiia<iaalif<r  £.  of  tba 
first  aettlementvatmoot  tbe  efily  vWUe  reniafna,  huaevei,  wtaa 
the  lower  of  the  brick  church  and  a  few  gravestone?.  In  1900 
the  association  for  the  preservation  of  \ir>;inia  antiquities,  to 
which  the  site  was  deeded  in  1893,  induced  the  United  .States 
govcmmenl  to  build  a  w  all  to  prevent  the  further  encroachment 
of  the  river;  the  fuundatioaa  of  several  of  the  old  buildings  have 
aiaoe  been  uncovered,  ataay  intanotiog  rdics  have  beca  f oan^ 
and  ia  laay  them  awn  erected  a  brick  church  (which  la  as  far 
as  possible  a  reproduction  of  the  feurth  one  built  b  tAs9-i&47)« 
a  marble  shaft  marking  the  site  of  the  first  scttleaaent,  another 
shaft  ct  tiimeniorating  the  first  hnusc  of  burgcsscs,  ■  brooea 
monument  to  tbe  memory  of  Capuin  John  Smith,  md  aiwtbrf 
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.  in  July  1781,  attemptedto  tHdc 

the  Americans  uoder  Lafayette  and  General  Anthony  Wayne  hy 
displaying  a  few  men  on  the  peniruula  and  concealing  the 
principal  part  of  his  army  on  the  mainland;  but  when  Wayne 
discovered  the  trap  he  made  first  a,  vigorous  charge,  and  then 
a  retreat  to  Lafaycue  a  line.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  the  Con- 
fc-Jcratcs  regarded  the  silc  (then  an  i&land)  as  of  auch  atratcgk 
importance  that  (near  the  brick  church  tower  and  probably  near 
Uw  site  of  the  6ai  fortificatiom  by  Uie  ocigiiial  acttiMi)  lh«y 
elected  heavy  caitbwoHts  upon  h  far  defenoe.  (For  additional 
details  concenlm  the  Midrhiatoiy  of  JtuMStown,  tec  Vbomi*: 

Hislory.) 

The  founding  at  Jatnestown  of  the  first  pemiBent  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  America  was  celebrated  in  1907  by  the 
Jamestown  tercentennial  exposition,  held  on  grounds  at 
Sewcll's  Point  on  the  shore  of  Hampton  Roads.  About  twenty 
foreign  nations,  the  federal  govemn«nt,  and  neat  of  the  etctet 
of  Che  lanaon  took  pait  in  the  eipoaition. 
Saa  L.  G.  Tyler.  Tkt  CraSU  of  (he  RtMKe:  Jamulotm  and  Jamet 
(Rkhmond.  2nd  c<!  ,  io-Zj)  ;  Mrs  R.  A,  Pryor.  The  Birth  p!  Ihe 


Ntti»»:  JamesUnen,  1O07  \'Svvi  ^'ork,  1007J:  and  particuLrlv 
S.  H.  Yoncr,  Thr  .Stir  pf  fVrf  "  J.in-.fi  Ttni-nr.  /^o^'-z'^'/S"  (Richmond. 
19"4).  rnilh5<l>ins  the  ri>uUs  of  the  lojviKraphit  il  iiu i  (igatiOBB Ol 

tbe  cngioccr  in  chai^ge  of  the  river-wall  built  in  1900-190I. 

jUI  (Ntn-nMNN  'AKKini'KAVitAN  Ivit  Avmad)  (1414- 

1491),  Persian  poet  and  myitie,  w.is  bnrn  at  J.1m  in  Khorasan, 
whence  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  In  liis  poonns 
he  mystically  utilizes  the  connexion  of  the  n.imc  with  the  sat>ic 
Word  meaning  "  winc-cup."  He  was  the  last  great  classic  f"  tt 
of  Persia,  and  a  pronounced  mystic  of  the  Sofic  philosopin 
His  three  divans  (1479-1401)  contain  his  lyrical  poems  and 
odes;  among  his  prose  writings  the  chief  is  his  BakdristSn 
C*  Spring-garden "}  (1487);  and  his  collection  of  mmantic 
poetBs,  Hafi  Atmni  ("  Seven  Thrones  contains  the  SaUmtm 
K>a  Abs»  and  hb  Y«$¥f  so  ZMth*  0OM;ph  and  Bstiphai^ 

wife). 

On  j!^mIS  lifi-  :n.'!  unr!:*  see  V.  von  no«'n7'.v<  i,;,  lM  ?tnp';i^che 
Holr-^n  u'xr  SSeu-Una  Atidurrakman  Duhami  (Vienna,  ia>40);  Gore 

A  Bwira(>hital  Stigtk  4  tin  Myttk  Pkihulmer  and  Pott  Jami 

(Calculi J,  '"WIlE*  BcBUVoia  S.V.  Djami  in  XoureHf  Biotraphic 
f^nr'raU;  and  H.  KtMlin  Gcigcrand  Kuhn's  Grutdri■^s  dcr  irdniiihfn 
PktlMcgif,  ii.  There  are  English  trarnbtioni  fif  the  BdhOrhlAn  hy 
E.  Rchatsck  fBcnares.  l8Ji7)  and  Suratpji  Kardunji  iBombay,  1899); 
of  Sd/iimdn  va  AbiiiS  by  tdw.ird  Kiul jer.ild  (1H56,  with  a  notice 
ol  Jami's  life);  of  K«ia/uj  Z  by  K.  T.  H.  CiiiTitn  and 

A-  Ko^cr*  (iH')a);atw)  srl<-.  :i:ir.-.  in  I  n^l;  h  hy  F.  HuM.^n'l  Davis, 
TMe  Persian  Alystui:  J&mi  (190H).    (S.x'  also  1*i:rsia:  Ltlerature.) 

JAHIESON.  JOHN  (i:5'riSj;S),  Scottish  lexicographer,  son 
of  a  minister,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1757. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  subsequently 
attended  classes  fal  Edinburgh.  After  six  years'  theological 
tft-tKiy,  Janiiewwi  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1789  and  became 
pastor  of  an  Antl-burghcr  congregation  In  Fbifar;  and  In  1797 
h.-  w.iii  calk-c!  to  the  Anti-burphcr  churrh  in  Nicolson  Street, 
F' !  ir.inirRh.  The  union  of  the  Burglicr  and  Anti-burgher  .sections 
t  f  thr  Si  rr--.inn  Church  in  iS.-o  was  largely  due  to  his  exertions. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1830  and  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  t  he  i;!h  of  July  1838. 

J.-ami"s^)n's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  a  tolerably  Innc  li^t  of 
work's  in  the  Btbiiolketa  britnnnifa;  Init  by       his  nio>.t  imixirt.uit 
book  it  the  laborious  and  erudite  compilation,  best  deM.rit>ed  by 
its  own  title-page:  An  iJymulciuci  DuUnttiiry  of  the  Scoltiih  Lan- 
tuac^;  iHuilralinc  ikevorJs  in  thetr  di^ertnt  iigni^caiiom  by  examples 
from  AndcKt  and  Modern  H'ritert;  tkttttiMf  Uetr  Affinity  to  those  of 
0th*r'  Languages,  and  espeeiallyUu  HorAtrmt  mtphSling  many  terms 
^hich  ttioKflt  nev  el>$olett  in  £K|liBiid  wenftrmtrly  etrnmon  lo  both 
t^rnmtrus;  and  eliuidatinz  Xatwnal  Rita,  CuHam  and  Institutions  in 
iJ^eir  Aniloty  to  those  of  othtr  nctionf,  tn  ahich  is  prefixed  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  of  !h:  S^rtlr  h  ljin;,\u:tr.    Thi  -  .ippi.ircd  in  3  vol;-.. 
^tr>.   at  Edint -ireh  i'l  I'^oS.  futlciwi'l  in  l8.'«i  by  a  Suppli-n-.er.l ,  in 
g  \  f>l-»..  4tr).  in  wliu  li  he  w..s  .T^Msted  by  Mih'il.ir^  in  all  pan-    1  llii- 
country.    A  revi  -  d  cdilion  by  Longmuir  and  Uonaldaon  vius  i;iulJ 
in  xi>79-iifi7- 

JABUBMH,  KOBBRT  («.  1780-1844)1  Scottish  antiquary,  was 
in  UonaysUie.  la  1806  he  published  a  ooUcctiun  of 
MW(  ami  Anil  Jb«B  TfailUmh  Mummifi  tad 
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I  Scarte  BdilioHt.  Two  pleasing  lyrics  of  hi*  07  n  were  included. 
Sri  <  I,  through  whose  assistance  he  few.  v.'.  .i  government  post 
at  Edinburgh,  held  Jamicson  in  high  esteem  and  fJointed  out 
his  skill  in  diicovenug  the  connexion  between  Scanduiavian 
and  Scottish  legend:..  Jamicson's  work  preserved  much  «ral 
tradition  which  might  olberwiac  have  been  bet,  He  was 
associated  with  Henry  Weber  and  Scott  in  !Uustrctions  of 
HtfAtm  AntijtriHts  (1814).  He  died  m  the  34th  of  September 
1844. 

JAMKHANOi,  a  native  slate  of  India,  in  the  Dcccan  divlsioa 
of  Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Mahratta  Jagin. 
Area,  s^4  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igoi),  105.357;  estimated  revenue, 
£37.000;  tribute,  £1300.  The  chief  is  a  Brahman  of  the 
I'atwardhan  family.  Cotton,  wheat  and  millet  are  pndaced, 
and  cotton  and  sOkdotb  aic  aanafacturtd.tboii^  not  exponcd. 
The  town  of  jAincnini,  the  capital,  is  silmted  <8  m.  E.«f 
Kolhapur.  Pop.  (1901),  13,019. 

JAMMU,  or  JuMUoo,  the  capit.il  of  the  st.-.fc  of  J.immu  nnd 
Ka.shmir  in  Northern  India. on  the  river  Tavi  (  1 .1  «  i),a  tribul.iry 
of  the  Chtiiab.  Top.  {looi\  36,130.  The  town  .md  palace  stand 
upon  the  right  b.ink  of  the  river;  the  fort  overhangs  the  left 
bank  at  an  elevation  of  ijo  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  lofty 
whiicnrd  walls  of  the  pahce  and  citadel  pNseat  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  Oonotiy.  Extenive  pleasuio 
grounds  and  ruios  of  peat  alae  atlcal  Che  former  praaperf  ly  of 
the  dty  «4iea  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Rajput  dynasty  whose 
dominions  extended  into  the  pl.iins  .^nd  iiul  id  d  the  nicxicin 
district  of  Sialkot.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  formed  r>-\n  of  Ranjit  Singh's  dominions,  .\fter  his  death 
it  was  ac(|ui.-ed  by  Gulab  Singh  as  the  nucleus  of  his  dornininns, 
to  v'  hicli  ihc  ISritish  adde<l  Kashmir  in  1846.  It  is  conneciid 
with  Sialkot  in  the  Fuqjab  by  a  railway  16  m.  loqg.  In  1898  the 
town  was  devasUlcd  by  a  file,  which  dotioyed  OMMt  of  the 
public  officcib 

.The  state  of  Jaannu  proper,  as  opposed  to  Kashmir,  consist* 
of  a  submontane  tract,  forming  the  upper  h.i  -in  of  the  Chen.ih. 
Pop.  (looi).  1,521,307,  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the  decade. 
A  I  m<!    iilcaaent  haa  leocatly  been  fntfodaeed  under  Brilidi 

su|H-rvi^ivjn. 

JAMNIA  (TaMciaor  'la/iwia),  the  Greek  form  of  the  HebfCW 
name  Jubncel— j.c.  "  God  causcth  lo  build  "  (Josh.  xv.  ii>--or 
Jabnch  (»  Chron.  xxvi.  0),  the  mo<lcm  Arabic  Yebna,  a  towo of 
Palestine,  on  the  bolder  between  Dan  and  Judah,  situated  13  n. 
S.  of  JaOa,  and  4  1^  E.  of  the  seashofe.  The  modem  village 
stands  OB  aa  liehted  sandy  hillock,  surrounded  by  gardens 
with  olives  to  the  north  and  sand-dunes  to  the  west.  It  con- 
tains a  sm.ill  rru  .iders'  church,  now  a  mosque.  Jamnia 
belonged  to  the  I'hilistines,  and  Uzziah  of  Judah  is  said  lo  have 
taken  it  Cliron.  xxvi.  6).  In  Maccabean  times  Joseph  and 
Azarias  attacked  it  unsuccessfully  (i  Mace  v.  SS"*'!  *  MacC. 
xii. 8  seq.is untrustworthy).  Alexander  Jannaeus subdued h,and 
under  POmpey  it  became  Rooaan.  It  chained  hands  several 
times,  is  mentioned  by  Slnfbo  (xvi.  a)  as  being  once  very 
populous,  and  hi  the  Jewish  war  was  t.iken  by  Vcjp.isian  The 
popnbHon  was  mainly  Jcwisli  (I'hilo,  Ar;.  wJ  dium,  {  30).  and 
the  tcwi  firini  p.illy  famous  a>  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Sanhcdrin  and  the  rcliKious  centre  of  Judaism  from  A.O.  70  to 
1 1";.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  Nicaea  in  315.  In  1144  a  crusaders' 
fortress  was  built  on  the  hill,  which  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  Ibelin.    There  was  also  a  Jabnecl  in  LoWCf  Galilee 

(Josh.  xix.  33).  called  later  Caphar  Yana,  the  pnsent  village 
Yemma,  •  n.  &  of  Hbcvhs;  and  another  Ibrtreas  in  Upper 
Galilee  was  named  Jamma  (Josephui,  Vila,  37).  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  unify  these  two  Oalflean  sites,  but  without 

SUCCCS-,. 

JAHRUD,  .n  fort  and  r.intonincnf  in  India,  just  beyond  the 
l  order  of  Peshaw.ir  liistrict,  Xorth-West  Frontier  I'mvinoe. 
^:tllatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kh>  Ixr  Pas*,  loj  n».  W.  of  Peshawar 
lily,  v.ith  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  It  was 
o  cupied  by  Ilari  Singh,  Ranjit  Singh's  commander  in  1836; 
but  in  April  1837  Deit  Mahomned  sent  a  body  of  Afghans  to 
attacfclt.  The  Sikhs  ffOned  a  doubtful  victory,  with  the  kMS  of 
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their  general.  During  the  military  operations  of  1878-79 
jMnnid  became  a  place  of  considerable  importMce  u  the 
frontier  o«tpo«t  on  British  territory  towards  Af^anbtu.  and 
it  was  alio  the  base  of  opcfMiou  for  a  poitlw  «f  the  Tirah 
campaign  in  1897-1898.  It  it  tte  beftdqwitm  of  the  Khybcr 
Rifles,  and  th«  Goilcctjiig  ststioB  for  th«  Klqrber  tolii»  Fop. 
(1901),  1848. 

JAMS  AMD  JELLIES.  In  the  article  Food  Prf  si  kvation 
it  is  pointed  out  that  concentrated  sugar  Sdluiion  inhibits  the 
growth  of  organisms  and  Ims,  ttwfdore,  a  {>r(-ser\  ative  action. 
Tke  pifpocatioa  of  jams  and  jellies  is  httcd  upon  that  fact.  All 
fiCill  tad  succulent  fruit  contains  a  large  percenta|e  of  witcr, 
amounting  to  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  a  OOOpan* 
lively  small  proportion  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  as  a  rule  from 
10  to  is"',  Such  fruit  is  naturally  liable  to  decomposition 
unless  the  Krcatfr  proportion  of  the  water  is  removcil  or  tlic 
percentage  ut  s,i.f::tr  i>  ^.-ir  illy  iiiLn  inciJ.  The  jams  and  jclliis 
of  commerce  arc  iruit  prcitrvcs  containing  so  much  added  sugar 
that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  the  articles.  All  ofdiaary  edible  fruit  can  be  and  is 
nadie  into  jam.  The  fruit  is  sometimea  pidptd  aiul  stoned, 
aonelilMS  med  whide  and  unbroken;  oranges  are  lUced  or 
shredded.  For  the  preparation  of  jellies  only  certain  fruit  Is 
suiliilile,  namrly  suth  ns  contains  a  pcculiir  :i;  ii  ri.il  which  on 
Ikji1i;ij;  bccomrs  (lisMjIvi'ii  an<l  on  cooling;  sulnlilics  with  the 
formation  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  material,  often  called 
pectin,  occurs  mainly  in  comparatively  acid  fruit  like  goosc- 
iMrrics,  currants  and  apples,  and  is  almost  absent  from  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  It  is  diemically  a  member  of  the  group 
of  carbohydrates,  is  dosdy  allied  urith  vegetable  guna  abun- 
dantiy  formed  by  certain  sea-weeds  and  noaaes  (agar«g*' 
Iceland  moss),  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  various  pentoses. 
Pentoses  are  devoid  of  food-value,  hut,  like  animal  gelatine, 
with  which  they  arc  in  no  way  related,  can  form  vehicles  for 
food  material.  Some  degree  of  gelatiniution  is  aimed  at  also 
in  jams;  hence  to  such  fruits  as  have  no  gelatinizing  power  an 
addition  of  apple  or  gooseberry  juice,  or  even  of  Iceland  moss  or 
agar  aj^ar,  is  made.   Animal  gelatin  is  very  rarely  used. 

1  lu^  art  of  jam  and  jelly  making  was  formerly  domestic,  but 
has  bccooc  a  voy  iuge  hnauh  of  manufarlarc  Foe  the 
fwodactiott  of  a  thomiglibr  latiifactoiy  oomenre  the  boiling- 
down  must  be  carried  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  natural 
colour  of  the  fruit  shall  be  little  affected.  Considcralde  experi- 
ence is  required  to  slop  at  the  right  point,  Ioj  short  L.Mlitg 
leaves  an  excess  of  water,  leading  to  fcrmi-ntatii.'ti,  while  over- 
concentration  promotes  crystalh/-aiion  of  the  sugar.  The 
manufactured  product  is  on  that  account,  as  a  nilc,morc  uniform 
and  bright  than  the  domestic  article.  Tho  finish  of  the  boiling 
is  BMsUy  judged  by  rale  of  thdnb,  but  in  aoau  tdcntifically 
oaadacted  factories  caicfnl  themonatiie  obaervatlon  li  cai* 
ployed.  Formerly  jams  and  jellies  consisted  of  notUag  bat 
fruit  and  sugar;  now  starch-glucose  is  frequently  used  by 
manufacturers  as  an  ingredient.  This  furniits  of  the  production 
of  a  slightly  more  aqueous  and  gelatinous  product,  alleged  also 
to  be  devoiii  o(  crystallizing  power,  ,-is  compared  with  the  home- 
made article.  The  addition  of  starch-glucose  is  not  held  to  be 
an  adultcfatioo.  Aniline  colours  are  very  frequently  used  by 
■oaafactaw  to  oabaace  the  cpioar ,  and  tbecficctof  aaeices* 
at  vator  li  to  1»e  oouatcractcd  by  tke  additfoa  of  viaia 
aaficytic  acid  or  other  preservative.  There  has  long  been,  and 
■tin  exists  to  some  extent,  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  sugar 
obtained  from  the  sugar-cane  .is  compared  with  that  of  the 
sugar-beet.  This  prcjuiiicc  is  absolutely  baK-less,  and  enormous 
quantilie.s  of  l>cct-!.unar  arc  usc'l  in  the  boiling  of  jam  .\clul- 
tcration  in  the  gross  sense,  such  as  a  substantial  addaioti  of 
coarse  pulp,  like  that  of  turnips  or  mangolds,very  rarely  occurs, 
itut  the  ptilp  of  apple  and  otitcr  cheap  fruit  is  often  admixed 
withoot  netioi  ta  tbe  pufchaacr.  The  use  of  colouring  matters 
aad  pnoKvatiMi  ia  dlscumd  at  loogtk  la  the  article 
AoVlTglATIOIf.  (O.  H.*) 

JANESVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county  scat  of  Rock  County, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  river. 


70  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaulcae  and  90  a.  N.W.  of  Chica^.  Pop. 
(1900),  ij,i85,  of  whom  S400  were  foreign-boni;  (1910 
census),  13,894.  It  is  served  by  tbo  Chicago  ft  North-Wctteia 
and  the  Chicago,  MQwaultM  k  St  Ptaul  railways,  and  by  electric 
lines  connecting  with  Madison  and  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Rockford, 
Illinois.  Thr  Rock  ri\  <  r  is  r.ot  commercially  navigable  at  this 
point,  but  furniihch  valuable  water-power  for  manufacturing 
P'jrp<55es.  The  city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  bluiis  aliove 
the  river.  Jancsvillc  is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
state,  and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the 
dty's  factory  product  ia  1905  was  $3,846,038,  an  increase  of 
ao*8  %  aiace  1900.  Its  public  buildings  indude  a  dty  hall, 
court  bouse,  poet  ofilce,  hoqiitai  aad  a  public  Vbcary.  It 
is  the  teat  of  a  school  for  the  blhid,  opened  as  a  private  institu- 
tion  in  1849  and  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1S50,  the  fir'st 
charitable  institution  controlled  by  the  state,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  about  1834.  Jaacsville  was  named 
in  honour  of  Henry  F.Jaaea,  an  euiyietder,  aad  wat  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1853. 

JAMET.  PAUL  (182^1899),  Frea«b  philoaophical  writer,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  jotb  of  April  tits.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Bourgcs  (1845-1848)  and  Strassburg  ( 1  '(48- 
iS5;),and  of  logic  at  the  lycce  Louis- le  Crdnd,  Pari.s  ( 1 S  ^  -  - 1  -  r 
In  1S64  he  Was  ap[)ointcd  to  ihc-  ch.iir  of  philosophy  at  the  .^or- 
bonne,  and  elcrti-d  a  member  of  the  academy  ni  i!ie  moral  and 
political  sciences.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and  articles 
upon  philosophy,  politics  and  ethics,  00  idealistic  lines  :  La 
Fiimitle,  Hiiloire  de  la  pkiltst^U  datu  I'antiquiU  €t  dans  I* 
temps  modcrnt,  Hiitoirc  dt  la  tcimct  paliliqm,  Pklhupkk  de  la 
Revolution  FruHioiu,  ftc.  They  are  not  chatactcfind  by  much 
originality  of  thought.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  follower  of 
Victor  Cousin,  and  throufih  him  of  Ikgil.  His  principal  work 
in  this  line,  lliutrit  tif  la  mor<!!r,  is  little  more  than  a  somewhat 
p.ilr.  :i  ':r.-i  rcproduct  ii.in  of  Ka:it.  lie  died  in  Oclcber  fw). 

JANGIPUR.  or  J.uiancirpir,  a  town  of  Uriti&h  India,  in 
Murshidabad  <listrict,  Ilengal,  situated  on  the  lihaRirathi. 
Top.  (i<;oi),  lo.^Q.-i.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  .Mogul  emperor  Jabangir.  During  the  early  years  of  British 
rule  it  was  an  in^portaat  centre  of  tlie  aiik  trade,  aad  tltc  site  of 
one  of  die  East  India  Company's  coBunerdal  residencies.  Jangi- 
pur  Is  now  best  luiown  as  the  toll  station  for  registering  all  the 
traflSc  on  the  Bhagirathi.    The  number  of  boats  registered 

JANIN.  JULES  GABRIEL  (l.^04-IS74).  French  critic,  was  bom 
at  St  £tienne  (Loire)  on  the  i6ih  of  February  1S04,  and  died 
near  Paris  on  the  iqi\t  of  June  1S74.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,, 
and  he  was  well  educated,  first  at  bt  £ticnnc,  and  then  at  iha 
iycie  Louis-ic-Crand  in  Paris.  He  betook  hinucU  to  joumaiiam 
very  early,  and  worked  oa  the  Piiora,  the  QmUdkmmt,  ftc.  uatU 
in  1 8 JO  he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Jounul  iet  Dihau. 
Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  made  a  considerable  literary 
repiilali'in,  r.»r  which  imked  liis  str.m^;''  ii<j\cl  L' .\y.(  nu  rt  ft  la 
jcintru'  ^tiuUd.iUe  (\^:<i)  wuuld  have  suiliicd.  i-J  CcnfaiioH 
(tS;ol,  which  lulL.'.Lij,  wj-,  K  remarkaljlc  in  s-ahstancc  but 
even  more  so  in  style;  and  in  B^ima-.i:  (itiji)  be  attacked  the 
Orleans  family.  From  the  day,  however,  when  Janin  became 
the  theatrical  critic  of  the  Dibats,  though  he  continued  to  writa 
books  indcbtigalily,  be  was  to  most  FreacbmeB  a  draaaatic 
critic  and  nothing  more.  He  was  outrageously  inconsistent,  and 
judged  things  from  no  general  point  of  view  whatsoever,  though 
hi:.  jui!;;mcnl  was  usually  good-natured.  !">  v,  j;.i.ni.ili,:_.,  I.avc 
ever  been  masters  of  a  tnc)re  attractive  f.ishiun  01  n.i>  ihk  the  nrst 
thing  thai  came  into  their  headv  After  nuny  yc.irs  ol  /c«i//r/<j« 
writing  he  collected  some  of  hii  .artiiivs  in  ihc  work  called 
Ilistoire de la  liUiraiurt dmmdtiiiuc  m  Fruiui  (kss  i-iSsS),  which 
by  no  meaosdcserms  iu  title.  In  1865  he  made  his  first  aUeaqtt 
upon  the  Aosdeaay,  but  was  net  aacceaafufitil  five  ycaislatcr. 
Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  content  with  Lis  feuiUtlons,  written 
persistently  about  all  manner  of  things.   No  one  was  mote  in 

reiui>,t   wi'ili   till-   r.iriH  ).uMrlaT>     ir  |'ri.f.;»cs    let  terpri t>j 
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in  a  lot t try),  and  wrote  aoeBHBlSflf  Ut  tnvds;  be  wrote  numer- 
ous talcs  dp.ii  novels,  and  compoied  many  other  works,  of  which 
by  far  the  bcs(  is  the  Fin  d'un  monde  el  du  nneu  dt  Ranuau 
(1861),  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  sequel  to  Diderot's  master- 
piece, be  showed  bis  great  familiarity  with  the  late  iSth  century. 
Uc  married  in  1841;  his  wife  bad  money,  and  he  was  always  in 
flUgf  dfCumstances.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  be  had 
wmnf  qntMb.  aoub^y  on  wUb  F<Us  Pyit  (xSi»-i8Bg)»  wboiii 
kt  piitcuted  tuttcmMSf  for  dtlMMtiOB  of  diowclor.  For 
the  most  part  his  work  is  mere  iapiwiiation,  and  has  few  elc- 
■enu  of  vitality  except  a  light  and  vivid  style.  His  (Etnrts 
tkoisUs  (iJ  vols.,  i875-i87S)werc  edited  by  A.  de  la  Fitzelidre. 

A  study  on  Janin  with  a  bibliography  «-aa  published  by  A.  PiMag- 
ncl  in  1874.  Si  <  .ilsa  Sainte-Bcuvc,  Caumiu  im  hum,  lit  uA  y., 
and  Gustave  i'iaochc,  PortraiU  IttUtaim. 

JAUMBIBi  (corrupted  from  Turkish  yetd  ehiri,  new 
tnofo),  an  orgaaiMl  aBitaiy  foiM  coMtiUiiiag  until  tM  tbc 
ttao^g  army  of  the  Ottonum  cnpiw.  At  the  oataet  of  her 

history  Tark^v  t  i"iscsscd  no  standing  army.  All  ^T^)<:!^m:. 
capable  of  btjimg  arras  served  .ts  a  kind  of  volunteer  yeomanry 
known  as  akinjis;  they  wen:  summoned  by  public  criers,  or,  if 
the  occasion  required  it,  by  secret  messengers.  It  was  under 
Orkbao  that  a  regular  paid  army  was  first  org.inizc<l :  the  soldiers 
««fC  kaovB  at  yty«  or  ^yadi.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
II  thi  Tnttoamm,  Item  whom  tbcae  troops  were  recruited,  were 
oaaecoiUMned  to  fight  on  foot  or  to  lubinit  to  BiUtAijr  diiciplino. 
Accordingly  in  1330,  on  the  advice  of  CheDdMH  Kaia  KhalD, 
Ihc  system  known  as  dnshurmi  or  forced  levy,  was  adopted, 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  Christian  youths  (at  first  1000) 
were  every  year  taken  from  their  parents  and,  after  undergoing 
a  period  of  apprenticeship,  were  enrolled  as  yeni  chiri  or  new 
tiDopa.  The  venerable  saint  Haji  Bcktash,  founder  of  the  Bek- 
mhi  derviahca,  blcsaed  the  corps  and  promised  tbcm  victory; 
hi  muhMd  over  altar  the  patron  saint  of  the  janissaries. 

At  firtt  tbi  ooipa  mta  cwiuaivdy  recrailcd  fay  thafomd  levy 
of  Christian  children,  for  which  purpoae  the  dBccr  kneim  aa 

lournaji-biishi,  or  hcid-kccper  of  the  rninc;;,  made  pcriodir:il 
tours  in  the  provinces,  'llic  fixed  orpanizalion  of  the  corps 
dates  only  from  Mahomn.cd  11  ,  ar.d  its  regulations  were  subse- 
<)uently  modified  by  Suleiman  I.  In  early  days  all  Christians 
•we  enrolled  indiKriminately;  later  those  from  Albania,  Bosni.i 
ImI  Bulgaria  were  preferred.  The  recruits  while  terving  their 
■ppeealfceiMp  wire  instructed  in  the  principlei  of  the  faith  by 
A*igf«f ,  but  ucendUogtoD'OhMoo  (vy.339}  tbqruenBotobUcMi 
to  beeome  Ifedcni. 

The  entire  corps,  commanded  by  the  agn  of  the  janissaries, 
was  known  as  the  ojjk  (hearth);  it  was  divided  into  or/,;!  or 
units  of  varying  numbers;  the  cij  (room)  was  ihc  name  given  to 
the  barracks  in  which  the  janissaries  were  lo<tged.  There  were, 
after  the  reorganizatioa  ol  Suleiman  I.,  iq6  ortas  of  three  classes, 
iris,  the  jmattt  coflipriiiiig  let  ortas,  the  beutuk,  61  ortaa,  And 
the«iMeiK.  or  afmni,  14  oitas;  to  these  must  be  added  m  ortas 
of  lyoari  or  apfNrentlcai.  The  itnatlh  of  the  art*  varied  fieatly, 
iometimes  being  as  loer  ei  too.  iOtnetinci  rising  oonsiderably 
beyond  its  nominal  war  strength  of  500.  The  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  seems  to  have  been  principally  in 
name;  in  theory  the  jemaat.  or  yaya  bciUr,  were  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  frontier-guards;  the  bcutuks  had  the  privilege 
of  tenring  aa  the  Mkaa'i  iniiidi  eiid  of  kccptaf  the  aicred  hoaiier 
in  thflif  curtiMtjf  ■ 

Vnlil  the  acMMieii  of  Mutad  III.  (t$74)  the  total  effective 
of  the  Jeiiiiierini.  including  the  ejaod  or  eppraitlcei,  did  not 
exceed  so^ooo.  In  1582  irregulatitfes  hi  the  mode  of  admimlon 
to  the  ranks  began.  Soon  parents  themselves  begged  to  have 
their  children  enrolled,  so  great  were  the  privileges  attaching 
to  the  corps;  later  the  privilege  of  enlistment  was  restricted  to 
the  children  or  relatives  of  former  janissaries;  eventually  the 
TTphthne  were  much  relaxed,  and  any  person  was  admitted, 
01^  BCfNca  hciBg  excluded.  la  SS9(  ^  ojak  numbered 
4lJfM  HMD.  Under  IhnhbB  (1440-1640  it  waa  reduced  by 
Eici  Muitafi  to  17|000;  hut  it  mod  ran  ifi&i,  ud  at  the 


MWMhm  of  liiHemwrt  IV.  (tM).  the  ettMrfon-bakahUi  «m 

distributed  to  50,000  janissaries.  During  the  war  of  i683-i69g 
the  rules  for  admission  were  suspended,  30,000  recruits  being 
received  at  one  time,  and  the  cllective  of  the  corps  rising  to 
70,000;  about  1805  it  numbered  more  than  113,000;  it  went 
on  increasing  until  the  destruction  of  the  janissaries,  when  it 
reached  135,000.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  comet  to  aay  that 
tbeae  are  the  numben  figuring  on  the  pay  ihnHb  ead  that  they 
dowhtWi  largely  cecced  the  total  of  the  mm  inniHy  lendf  fa 
the  naka. 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  warraat  ofheer  was  obtained  by 
long  or  distinguished  service;  it  was  by  lenlority  up  to  the  rank 
of  odobasi:!,  but  o<iabash!s  were  promoted  to  the  rai;k  of  <l:orboji 
(commander  of  an  orla)  solely  by  selection.  Janissaries  advanced 
in  their  own  orta,  which  they  left  only  to  assume  the  command  of 
another.  Ortaa  remained  penounently  itatiooed  in  the  foctma 
towns  in  which  theywem  in  furinn,  being  diaplaoed  in  thne  of 
peace  only  when  MMM  violent  inhuoiity  bnlw  oot  hetwien  tvo 
companlo.  There  were  usually  le  to  pnim  at  Bdgrade, 

i.l  at  Khotin,  16  at  Widdin.  30  it Bigded, te.  TttCMriniander 
was  frcfiuently  changed.  A  new  chorbaji  was  usually  apiKunted 
to  the  comra.-ind  of  an  orta  stationed  at  a  frontier  post,  he  was 
then  transferred  elsewhere,  so  that  in  course  of  time  he  passed 
through  different  provincca. 

In  time  of  peace  the  Jiaimiy  received  no  pay.  At  fint  Us 
wax  pay  waa  limited  to  one  eipit  per  diem,  batitnucventaany 
raised  to  a  minimum  ol  thne  aipiea,  while  veteraai  nnlved'ii 
much  as  it)  aspres,  and  retired  officers  from  30  to  tM.  The  age 

received  14,000  piastres  per  annum;  the  ordinary  pay  of  a 
LOrnmandcr  was  1:0  asprcs  per  diera.  The  aga  and  several  of 
his  subordinates  received  a  percentage  of  the  pay  and  allowance 
of  the  troops;  they  also  inherited  the  property  of  deceased 
janissaries.  Moreover,  the  officers  profited  largely  by  retaining 
the  aamea  of  dead  or  fictitious  janissaries  on  the  pay-nUii 
Ratiana  of  mottoo,  bread  and  candles  were  fumisbcd  by  the 
gomnnent,  the  iniiply  of  risa,  butler  and  vegntabhi  Mag  it 
the  charge  of  the  eommaadant.  'The  rations  would  have  been 
entirely  inadequate  if  the  janissaries  had  not  been  allowed, 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  to  pursue  different  callings,  such  as 
those  of  baker,  butcher,  glazier,  boatman,  &c.  At  first  the 
janissaries  bore  no  other  distinctive  mark  save  the  white  fdt 
cap.  Soon  the  red  cap  with  gold  embroidery  was  subatltuted. 
Later  a  uniform  was  introduced,  of  which  the  distinctive  mark 
waa  leia  the  colour  than  the  cut  of  the  coat  and  the  shape  of  the 
beadndme  and  tnriiaa.  The  only  distinction  in  the  coetume  of 
commanding  officcn  wia  in  the  eetour  el  thefr  hooti,  thoee  of 
the  bculuks  being  red  while  the  otben  wuve  ydlow;  inlNNNliaita 

uiiii  ers  wore  black  boots. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  janissaries,  which  were  very 
early  infringed,  were  as  follows:  implicit  obedience  to  their 
officers;  perfect  accord  and  union  among  themselves;  abstinence 
from  luxury,  extravagance  and  practices  unseemly  for  a  soldier 
and  a  t»ave  man;  ol»ervaace  of  the  rules  of  Haji  Bektaab  ahd 
of  the  religious  law;  eidusien  bom  the  laoka  of  aU  save  then* 
properly  levied;  spcda!  ralei  for  the  infliction  of  the  death- 
penalty;  promotion  to  be  by  seniority;  janissaries  to  be 
admonished  or  punished  by  their  own  officers  only;  the  infirm 
and  unfit  to  be  pensioned;  janissaries  were  not  to  let  their 
beards  grow,  not  to  marry,  nor  to  leave  their  barracks,  nor  to 
engage  in  trade;  but  wen  to  ipeBd  their  time  fa  drill  and  fa 
practising  the  arts  of  war. 

In  time  <>f  peace  the  state  euppKcd  no  anna,  and  the  janissarits 
on  service  fa  the  capital  were  amed  only  with  dubs;  they  were 
forbidden  to  carry  any  arm  save  a  cutfa«»  the  only  exception 
being  at  the  frontier-posts.  In  time  of  WIT  the  janissaries 
provided  their  own  arms,  and  these  might  he  any  which  took 
their  fancy.  However,  they  were  induced  by  rivalry  to  procure 
the  best  obtainable  and  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order.  The 
banner  of  the  janissaries  was  of  white  silk  on  which  verses  from 
the  Koran  were  embroidered  in  gold.  This  banner  was  planted 
beside  the  aga's  tent  in  camp,  with  four  other  flags  in  red  cases, 
and  hia  three  bonr-tiili.  Each  ocu  had  iu  flac^  half-ted  and 
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half-yellow,  placed  befoM  ffa*  teat  «f  ft*  canuttiiider.  Each 
Orta  ha'l  two  or  three  great  caldrons  used  for  boiling  the  W)up 
and  pilaw;  these  vmtc  under  ihc  guard  of  suborJinjic  oftiicrb. 
A  particular  su]Kr.s'.iiion  ati.iclicd  10  them:  if  they  were  lu  i 
ia  twUic  all  the  oflkcrs  were  disgnicc<l,  and  the  orla  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  parade  with  its  caldrons  in  putvlic  ceremonies. 
The  janissaries  were  autMiwd  ia  most  oi  the  guard-houses  of 
O>n9tantiD0ple  and  othar  lM|e  towns.  No  lentries  were  on 
duty,  but  nMiiMla«ef«MBt  out  two  octhne  timet  a  day.  Itwaa 
customary  for  the  sultan  or  the  grand  vizier  to  bestow  laiveis  on 
An  orta  which  they  might  visit. 

The  janissaries  conducted  ihtnisclvcs  with  extreme  violence 
and  brutality  towards  civilians.  Tliey  cxtoiud  nioney  from 
llicm  on  every  possible  pretext;  thus,  it  was  their  duty  to  sweep 
li  e  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  barracks,  but  they 
forced  ibe  civilians,  cspcdaUy  if  rayas,  to  perform  this  task  or 
to  pay  4  bribe.  They  were  thonselvcs  subject  to  severe  corporal 
IHHiiiliwitmi'  If  dMW  'WW  to  like  place  pablidy  the  ojak  was 
first  asked  for  tts  consent. 

At  fir^t  a  source  of  strength  to  Turkey  as  bcinp  the  only  well- 
organued  and  disciplined  force  in  the  country,  the  jaiiiswries 
soon  became  its  bane,  thanks  to  their  lawlcssiitss  and  exactions. 
One  frequent  means  of  exhibiting  their  discontent  was  to  set 
fire  to  Constantinople;  140  such  fires  arc  said  to  bavt  bcea 
caused  during  the  38  years  of  Abmcd  llL's  reign.  The  ja&is- 
■aries  were  at  all  limes  distinguished  for  their  want  of  nspcct 
towards  the  sultans;  their  ontbieaka  wets  never  dua  to  a  real 
desire  for  reforms  trf  abmesor  of  ratsgovemraent,  but  were  soUly 

Caused  to  obtain  the  downfall  of  '  >rnc  ohrinxioi; .  minister. 

The  first  recorded  revolt  of  ttie  j.itii2-«ii li  in  144^,  on  ihc 
tK'ca'.ion  i>f  the-  soeond  a^:ct^sioIl  of  Mahommed  II.,  when  thty 
broke  into  retx-llion  at  Adrianopic.  A  similar  revolt  hap|>cned 
at  his  death,  when  Bayazid  II.  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
demands  and  thus  the  custom  of  the  accession-bakshish  was 
established;  at  tha  end  «f  his  icign  it  was  the  janiseaiiea  iriw 
farced  Bayawl  10  aUMMB  Ptinoo  Sdia  and  to  hand  over  the 
reins  of  power  to  Mm.  1>UTing  the  Persian  campaign  of  Seb'm  I. 
they  mutinied  more  than  once.  Under  Osman  II.  their  disorders 
reached  their  greaIc^t  lKif.'ht  an<l  led  to  the  dethronement  and 
murder  of  the  sultan.  It  would  Ijc  tedious  to  recall  all  their  acts 
of  insubordination.  Throughout  Turkish  history  they  were  made 
use  of  as  instruments  by  un<,crupulous  and  ambitious  statesmen, 
and  in  the  1 7th  century  tiiey  had  bccooie  a  praetoiiail  fuanl  in 
the  worst  sense  «f  the  word.  Sultan  Selim  lU.  in  despair 
endeavwicd  toeiianiae  a  properly  drilled  and  disciplined  force. 
Wider  the  name  of  nham-f-jedid,  to  take  their  place;  for  some 
4i>ie  the  jani'isaries  regarded  this  attempt  in  sullen  .silence;  a 
CQtiOttS detail  is  that  Napoleon's  anibjss,idor  Stb.i^ti mi  stron;;ly 
dbsuaded  the  sultan  from 'liikinK  this  step.  Apain  servinp  as 
tools,  the  janissaries  dethroned  Sclim  III.  and  obtained  the 
abolition  of  the  nizam-i  jcdid.  But  after  the  MTWtfwl  revo- 
lution of  Bairakdar  Pasba  of  Widdia  tlie  new  treopa  were  re- 
^  estabKshed  and  drilled:  the  resentment  of  the  JaBisnrln  rose  to 
*  such  a  height  that  they  attacked  the  grand  vizier's  house,  and 
after  destroying  it  marched  against  the  sultan's  palace.  They 
Were  repii'-cd  by  cannon,  losing  600  men  in  the  alTair  (1806). 
But  such  was  the  excitemcnl  and  al.irni  caused  at  Constantinople 
that  ihe  nizam-i-ji-tlid,  or  sckhjrs  as  they  were  now  called,  had 
to  be  suppressed.  During  the  ne.xt  30  years  the  misdccdsand  lur- 
bulenrc  of  the  janissaries  knew  no  bounds.  Sultan  Mahmild  II  , 
powerfully  imprcucd  by  their  violence  and  lawlesspess  at  his 
aceesHon,  and  with  the  eumpte  of  Mehemrt  AU's  method  of 
suppressing  the  Maninkcs  before  his  eyes,  ifetcnn  red  to  rid 
the  state  of  this  s<t>urge;  long  hiding  his  time,  in  j  la  decided 
to  form  a  corps  of  regular  ilritled  troops  known  as  r^hknijis.  A 
Jctnj  was  obtained  from  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  Ihc  duty  of  Moslems  to  acquire  military  science.  The 
imperial  decree  announcing  the  formation  of  the  new  troops  was 
promulgated  at  a  grand  council,  and  the  high  dignitaries  present 
(Including  certain  of  the  principal  oflRcers  of  the  janinarfet  who 
concurred)  nadertoA  to  comply  with  its  provUana.  Bat  the 
JaaisMiict  rose  in  revdt,  and  cm  the  t oib  of  Jane  1836,  began 


to  eeOeet  on  the  Et  IteiiiB  square  at  ConrtanUneple;  tt 

ni|j;ht  they  attacked  the  hi  t:  •  oi  the  aga  of  janis-sarics,  aod, 
tindi«g  he  had  made  good  hib  e;5capc,  procc-eded  to  overturn  the 
caldrons  of  as  many  ortas  as  they  could  find,  thus  forcing  the 
troops  of  those  onas  to  join  the  insurrection.  1  hen  they  pillaged 
and  robbed  throughout  the  town.  Meanwhile  liie  guvcrnmeat 
was  collecting  its  forces;  the  uleaa,  consulted  by  the  sultan, 
gave  the  following  fctva:  "  If  uqjntt  and  violent  men  attack 
their  iwethren,  fight  against  theaggrciWMi  and  ecnd  thca  httom 
thdr  natural  judge ! "   On  thb  the  sacred  standard  of  the 

prophet  was  unfurled,  an<l  war  was  formally  declared  aj;;,ir,st 
these  dislurLii.'s  of  order.  Cariiuii  \wre:  bruuglil  afiainst  llie  tt 
Meidan,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops.  liH.ihim  Aga,  known 
as  Kara  Jchcnnura,  the  commander  of  ihc  artilUry,  made  a  last 
appeal  to  the  janissaries  to  surrender;  they  refused,  and  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  Such  as  escaped  were  shot  down  a*  thqr 
fled;  the  barracks  where  many  found  refuge  were  bant;  tboae 
who  were  taken  pefeeocr  were  bnwglit  before  the  grand  vider 
and  hanged.  Before  many  days  were  over  the  corps  had  ceased 

to  exist,  and  thr  j  -.nissr.rics.  the  ;;lory  of  Turkey 'b  earlv  d-iys  a.-'.d 
the  scourge  of  the  country  for  the  last  two  centuries,  had  posted 
for  ever  from  the  page  of  her  history. 

Set;  M.  d'Ohsion,  TaUraux  de  {'empire  oUoman  (Paris,  17E7- 
i8.;o);  .Minud  \'<  l\k.  Lehjt^-t-oimiinii  ((  niiistaniinople,  l290-l874J{ 
A.  Ujcvad  tk-y,  £jtal  mdiUtrc  etloman  (Constantinople,  iMj). 

JAHIUAT.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ooito,  V*my,  VkSSpgim 
Islands,  on  the  Suague  river,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  IhlilOb  the 
capital.     Pop.  (1903),  27.100.  Including  Lambfinao  (M61) 

annexed  to  Janiuay  in  ic;o-,.  'ihc  town  commands  delightful 
views  of  mountain  and  vaili  y  scenery.  An  excellent  road 
connects  it  with  iVilolan,  about  lo  m.  K.  'Ihe  surrounding 
country  is  hilly  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  vegftlhlw  (foe  tiie  Iloib  market),  hemp  and 
Indian  oom.  Tkt  wmncn  weave  and  scU  beautiful  fabrics  of 
pina,  lik,  cotton  and  abaca.  The  lanpiay  is  Baaay-Visayaa. 
Janiuay  was  founded  in  i  ^78;  it  was  first  established  ia  the 
mountains  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present  site. 

JANJIRA,  a  native  st.iie  m'  India,  in  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  situated  along  the  coa;.t  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  40  m.  S.  of  llonihay  city.  .\rca,  3J4  sq.  m. 
I'op.  (iQOi),  85,414,  shouing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  decade. 
Th«  estimated  revenue  is  about  £37,000;  there  is  no  tribute. 
The  chkl,  whose  title  is  Nawab  Saiiib,  is  by  dcaceM  a  Sidi  or 
Abyuiaian  Mahonnnedan;  and  hia  aacestors  were  for  many 
genentions  adminls  of  the  Mahommodan  rulers  of  the  Dcccan. 
The  state,  popularly  known  as  Ifabsan  (  =  .\bysMnian),  dxl  not 
come  under  direct  subordination  to  the  British  until  1K70.  It 
supplies  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  also  firewood,  to  Bombay, 
with  which  it  is  in  regular  communication  by  steamer. 

The  Nawab  of  Janjira  is  also  chief  of  the  stale  of  lArAXABAO 

JAM  MAYBV,  an  arctic  iafauid  between  GreeaUad  and  the 
north  of  Norway,  about  71*  N.  8*  W.  It  is  34  m.  fong  and  9  in 

greatest  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  formation  and  mountainous, 
the  highest  summit  being  Ikcreiiheig  in  the  north  (Siso  It  ). 
V'olc;inic  eruptions  have  been  observed.  Glaciers  arc  fuUy 
developed.  Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  island  in  1607  and 
called  it  Hudson's  Tutches  or  Toochea.  Thereafter  it  ««a 
several  times  observed  by  navigators  who  incceilwly  daioMd 
its  discovery  and  renaated  it.  Thus,  in  161 1  or  the  foUowiog 
year  whatere  from  Hull  named  It  Trinity  Island;  in  161  >  Jean 
Vrolicq,  a  French  whaler,  called  it  lie  dc  Richelieu;  and  in  1614 
Joris  Carolus  named  one  of  its  promontories  Jan  Meys  Hock 
after  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships.  The  present  name  of  the 
island  is  derived  from  this,  the  claim  of  its  discovery  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  Jan  Mayen,  in  161 1,  being  unsu|<portable.  The 
island  it  not  pcimMNMly  inhabited,  but  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  eaploreia,  aakn  and  whalers;  and  an  Austrian 
station  for  scientHk  dnervalions  was  maintained  here  for  a 
year  in  1881-1883.  During  this  penod  a  mean  icmperature  ol 
e7-8*  F.  was  recarded. 
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JiUnHt6QUnUn(is8s-i6s8),bidiopotTpN*,  aad  father 

of  the  religious  revi^'al  known  as  Janaenisni,  was  born  of  humble 
Catholic  parentage  at  Accoy  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  on  the 
sSih  of  October  i  "^;.    In  i6oa  he  entered  the  university  of 
Louvain,  then  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  conflict  between  the 
Jesuit,  or  scholaslif ,  party  and  the  followers  of  Michael  Baius, 
wbo  swore  by  St  Augustine.   Jansen  ended  by  attaching  himself 
urangly  to  the  latter  party,  and  presently  made  a  momentous 
Irimdihip  wiUi  •  liko^iiDdcd  fdiow-Mudent,  Du  Vergier  de 
Btaraane,  iftertmidi  iMmc  of  SalDt  Qmo.  After  taking  U« 
degree  he  went  to  IMi,  V**fify  tA  fccrtnt  his  health  by  a  change 
of  scene,  partly  to  Study  Gredu   Eventually  he  joined  Du 
Vergicr  at  his  country  home  near  Bayonnr,  and  s{)cnt  some  years 
teiching  at  the  bishop's  college.    AU  his  spare  lime  was  spent 
in  studying  the  early  Fathers  with  Du  Vergier,  and  laying  plans 
kra  reformation  of  the  Church.    In  1616  he  relumed  to  Louvain, 
M  take  diarge  of  the  college  of  St  PulchetiK,  a  bostcl  for  Dutch 
■tadenu  d  tbetdogjr.  Pufiib  iound  him  •  Mnnrlwt  cbokric 
ad  eacting  maitcr  aad  academic  todtty  •  grett  leduw. 
However,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  oohrersity's  resistance 
to  the  Jesuits;  fur  these  had  established  a  theological  school  of 
their  own  in  lx)iivain,  whith  was  ['roving  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  official  (acuity  of  divinity.    In  the  hope  of  rrprcssing  their- 
encroachments,  Jansen  was  sent  twice  to  Madrid,  in  i6;4  and 
1626;  the  second  lime  be  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition.  He 
varmly  supported  the  Catholic  missiunary  bishop  of  Holland, 
Vovaiias,  in  liis  omtcaU  with  the  Jcaoitt,  wbo  wete  tiying  to 
tfiagdiM  that  countiy  without  le^id  to  the  bidwp^  wi&ct. 
He  also  crossed  swords  more  than  once  with  the  Dutch  Presby- 
terian champion,  Voelius,  still  remembered  for  his  attacks  on 
Descartes.    Antipathy  to  the  Jesuits  bronchi  Jansen  no  i-.c-ircr 
Protr^t.'.nti^m;  on  the  contrary,  he  ycirniij  to  licat  these  by 
their  own  uia[:>ons,  chiefly  by  shuAinfi  ihctn  il'.il  Catholics 
could  inteiprcl  the  Bible  in  a  manner  quite  as  mystical  and 
pictistk  as  thdlB.   This  became  the  great  object  of  bis  lectures, 
when  he  wee  apptiaUd  xegiwi  professor  of  scriptural  interpre- 
taliaa  at  Loinnna  ia  t6so.  StiU  more  wta  it  tlie  object  of  his 
Amtusiiniu,  a  bidkjr  tiratise  on  the  theolo^  of  St  Augustine, 
barely  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Preparing  it  had  Xxcn 
hia  chief  occujiatinn  cvi-r  sit.cc  lie  went  back  to  Loir.  , i  n,  Kut 
Jansen,  as  he  said,  d»il  not  nif.m  to  he  a  srhooI-jH-dant  all  luj 
fife;  and  there  were  mornciiis  v.hcn  ho  drcanud  political  dreams. 
Be  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  Belgium  should  throw  oil  the 
Spanijih  yoke  and  become  an  independent  C'athuUc  republic  on 
the  oiodd  4^  PMtcstaat  BolUod.  Ihcae  idcaa  became  known 
to  Ue  Spttbh  ndm.  aad  to  tmmft  them  he  wrote  a  philippic 
called  the  Uars  gaOkm  (l(3S)t  •  vwkiit  attadl  on  French 
ambitions  generally,  and  on  RIcbeBeu's  indiffercnoe  to  Inter- 
national Catholic  interests  in  particular.    The  liars  gallicus 
did  not  do  much  to  help  Janstn's  friends  in  France,  but  it 
more  than  afipcascd  the  wrath  of  Madrid  with  Jansen  hinisclf; 
in  1636  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Yprcs.    Within  two  yiMr.*  he 
was  cut  ofi  by  a  sudden  illness  on  the  6th  of  May  i6jH;  the 
4«|Niiljaia't  the  hook  ci  his  life,  was  published  poalhumously  in 

Fult  ddaBl  aa  to  Jansen's  career  wilt  be  found  in  Reuchtin'i 

C(iiht.^ktemtFaHKayal{Hamhurfi.  1830).  vol.  1.  Stc&lsoJansinitu 

by  tlr  A!-h-*s  Catlawacrt  .imJ  Suh  (.Lojvain,  1B93).  (St  C.) 

JANSENISM,  the  religious  principles  laid  down  by  Cornelius 
Jansen  in  his  Auguslinus.  This  was  simply  a  digest  of  the  te.'ith- 
ing  of  St  Augustine,  drawn  up  with  a  special  eye  to  the  needs  of 
the  17th  century.  In  Jansen  s  opinion  the  church  was  suffering 
iniB  three  evils.  The  othcial  scholastic  theotogy  was  anything 
bat  cvaageUcaL  Having  set  out  to  embody  the  mysteries  of 
frith  hi  buaaa  kaguage,  it  had  fallen  a  vktim  to  the  excellence 
of  its  own  methods;  language  proved  too  Strang  for  mystery. 
Theology  sank  into  a  br.inch  of  dialectic;  whatever  would  not  fit 
in  with  a  logical  formula  was  cast  aside  as  useless.  But  average 
human  nature  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  syllogism,  and  theology 
hud  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable  influence  on  popular  religion. 
Simple  souls  found  their  spiritual  pasture  in  little  mincing  "  devo- 
Qaoe  "i  while  lobuster  atinds  built  up  lor  themselves  a  natural 
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monfitfie  idigion,  qutte  as  doae  to  Epictetna  as  to  ChibtfaBfty. 

All  these  three  evib  were  attacked  by  Jari-cn.  .^s  .ij^r-insf  the 
theologians,  he  urged  that  in  a  spiriliiil  rcl.>;i'.>n  c.\^>entiicc,  not 
reason,  must  be  our  guide.  As  against  the  stoical  sclf-sutlicicnry 
of  the  moralists,  be  dwelt  on  the  helplcs.sne!>s  of  man  and  his 
dependence  on  his  maker.  As  against  the  cercmonialists,  he 
maintained  that  no  amount  of  church-going  will  save  a  man, 
valsil  the  love  of  God  is  in  him.  But  this  capacity  for  love  M 
ooa  caa  give  himself.  If  be  is  bom  without  the  rdii^ous  bHtiaot*' 
he  eta  only  teeeive  it  by  going  through  a  proocas  of  **  oonver* 
sion."  And  whether  CchI  converts  this  man  or  that  depends  on 
his  good  pleasure.  Thus  Janscn's  theories  of  conversion  melt 
into  predestination;  akhouph,  in  doing  so,  they  omcwhat 
modify  its  grimness.  Even  for  the  worst  miscreant  there  is 
hope — for  who  can  say  but  that  God  may  >xt  think  fit  to  convert 
him?  Janscn's  thoughts  went  back  eveiy  momcot  to  his  two 
spiritual  heroes,  St  Augustine  and  St  Ptidt  eack  ol  iriaiM  had 
been  "  the  chief  of  sinaata." 

Such  doctrfaMS  have  a  nsolted  aaihgy  to  those  of  Calvin;  but 
in  many  wa>'8  Jansen  differed  widely  from  the  Protrst.mts  He 
vehemently  rejected  their  doctrine  of  justification  by  i\uth,  con- 
version might  bcinjtar.i  .inrous,  but  it  was  only  the  btRinning  of  a 
long  and  grariual  pro.css  of  justification.  Sccond-y,  although 
the  one  tiling  :ici-L>;ary  in  rehf;ion  was  a  tHrson.-il  r.-lation  of 
the  human  soul  to  its  maker,  Jansen  bdd  that  th.it  relatioa 
was  only  possible  in  and  through  the  Roman  Church.  Hereia 
he  was  following  Augustine^  who  had  owaaged  to  Goaple  togethee 
a  high  theory  of  chudk  anthori^  and  aacraaiental  gmce  with  a 
strongly  personal  leUgioo.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  17th 
century  were  not  those  of  the  stb;  and  Jansen  landed  his  follow- 
ers in  an  inextricable  cor  fusion.  W  hat  s^tr-.'  they  to  do,  when 
the  outward  church  saiil  one  lliin^;,  and  the  inward  voice  said 
another?  Some  time  went  by,  however,  before  the  two  authori- 
ties came  into  open  conflict.  Janscn's  ideas  were  populatixed  in 
France  by  his  friend  Du  Vergicr,  abbot  of  St  Cyran;  and  ha 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  pnctical  side  of  the  aMtter-«a  the  necessity 
of  conversion  aad  hm  of  God,  at  the  hads  of  the  tdii^ou  1m. 
This  broui^t  hfaa  tato  eoailct  vtth  the  Jcstdts,  whom  he  sccused 
of  giving  absolalianmoch  too  easily,  without  any  serious  inquiry 
into  the  dispositions  of  their  penitent.  His  views  are  expounded 
at  lenRth  by  his  di5cii>le.  .\ntoinc  Arnautd,  in  a  book  on  FrequtrJ 
Communion  (ifuj).  This  book  was  the  first  nianiicstation  of 
Jansenism  to  the  general  pubUc  in  France,  and  raised  a  violent 
stonn.  But  many  divines  supported  Amauld;  and  no  oHicial 
action  was  taken  against  his  party  till  1649.  In  that. year  the 
Paris  University  condemned  five  propositions  fiwai  Jaaseo's 
A  ugtutinus,  all  relative  to  predestination.  This  censuw,  backed 
by  the  signatures  of  eighty-five  bishops,  was  sent  up  tO  Bene  flK 
endorsement;  and  in  1653  iBBOOBOt  X«  dcclsitd  aU  Ave 

propositions  heretical. 

This  decree  placed  the  Jansenists  between  two  fires;  for 
although  the  five  propositions  oidy  represented  one  side  of 
Jansen's  teaching,  it  was  recognized  t>y  both  parties  that  the 
whole  question  was  to  be  fought  out  on  this  issue.  Under  the. 
leadership  of  Amauld,  who  came  of  a  great  family  of  lawyeil^ 
the  Jansenists  aooonlingly  took  xefuge  ia  a  aeiies  of  legal  tactica.- 
Fiistly,  they  denied  that  Jaaaca  had  meaat  the  piopoaitions  in 
the  sense  condemned.  .Mexander  VH.  replied  (i6;6)  that  his 
prcrlccessor  had  condemned  them  in  the  sense  intended  by  their 
author.  Amauld  retorted  that  the  church  niifiht  be  infallible 
in  abstract  questions  of  theology;  but  as  to  what  was  passing 
through  an  author'^  niinii  it  knew  no  more  than  any  one  else. 
However,  the  FrcneJi  government  supported  the  pope.  In 
1656  Arnauld  was  deprived  of  his  degree,  in  tfilOt  of  Pascal^ 
Prmndat  LtUtrs  (1656-1657)*  hegaa  hs  as  attempt  ta  save  him 
(see  pAscAt;  OMomeH.  b  iMt  a  famalaiyv  ar  adena 
renunciation  of  Jaasen,  was  haposed  00  all  Us  soqtected 
followers;  those  who  woold  not  sign  it  went  iato  hhUng,  or 
to  the  BsmIUb.  Bcaca  waa  anlly  lealoicil  under  ChaNot  IX. 
in  1669. 

This  peace  was  troiitcd  by  Janseni't  wTiter?  as  1  triumpl-; 
Rally  it  was  the  beginning  of  their  dowoialL  .  They  had  ict  out 
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t*  NfofB  tbe  Chmdi  of  Rode;  Uugr  coded  by  having  to  fight 
hard  for  a  dottbtfol  foothold  witUii  it.  Even  UmK  foothold  mob 
gave  way.  Loub  XtV.  «M  a  faaatlc  for  unifarnilty,  dvO  tad 

religious;  the  last  thing  he  was  likriy  to  tolrrate  was  a  handfol 
of  eccentric  recluses,  who  believed  tlicmsclvc5  to  be  in  special 
touch  with  Heaven,  and  therefore  rtijfiht  at  any  moment  set  their 
conscience  up  against  the  law.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  cousin, 
Uadamc  de  Longueville,  tbe  great  protectress  of  the  Jansenists, 
Looia  stayed  hit  hud;  on  ber  death  (1679)  the  reign  of  aeverity 
bcfHi.  That  nouMr  Amauld,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part 
«l  hto  Ilk    Udbii^  WM  foned  to  leave  Fiance  for  good. 

Six  yean  later  he  wu  jofaied  in  etOe  by  Pasquier  Quesncl 
who  succccrfcfl  him  as  leader  of  the  party.  Long  before  his 
flii;ht  from  France  Quesncl  had  published  a  devotional  commen- 
tary— Rifieiions  morales  sut  U  Nouttau  rex/amen/— which  had 
gone  through  many  editions  without  exciting  ofhciai  suspicion. 
But  in  i6q5  Louis  Anioine  de  Noallles,  bishop  of  Ch&lons,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  was  known  to  be  very  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  Ch&lons  had  more  than  once  expressed 
official  appraval  of  Qmnnel's  MJUsum.  So  the  Jeauit  party 
detembied  to  wrack  atcbUshop  and  book  at  the  hm  time. 
The  Jansenists  played  into  their  hands  by  tuddenlyiailillff(x70i) 
ia  the  Paris  divinity  school  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  the  condemnation  of  Jansen  with  interior  assent,  or 
whether  a  "  respectful  silence  "  was  enough.  Very  soon  ecclesi- 
astical France  was  in  a  bLi/r.  In  1701  I.ouis  XIV.  wrote  to 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  proposing  that  ihcy  should  take  joint  action 
to  make  an  end  of  Jansenism  for  ever.  Clement  replied  In  1705 
irith  a  bull  eoodeaiaing  respectful  sil^noe.  This  measure  only 
whetted  LouVa  appetite.  He  was  growbg  old  and  increasingly 
superstitious;  the  affairs  of  his  realm  were  goiai  torn  bad  to 
worse;  be  became  frenziedly  anxioas  to  propitiate  the  wiatb  of 
his  maker  by  making  war  00  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  In  171 1 
be  asked  the  pope  for  a  second,  and  still  stronRcr  bull,  that 
would  tear  up  Jansenism  by  the  roots.  The  poiw'.-*  i  hoicc  uf  a 
book  to  condiemn  fell  on  Qucsncl's  Rifiexums;  in  1713  appeared 
the  hoi  (/l^gmto$t,  anathematizing  no  less  than  one-hundred- 
«f  iU  pwpeaitioiw.  Indeed,  in  his  aeal  against  the 
laaaeniMa  tbe  pope  i^ifrm^  various  pnctkca  &  no  way 
peculiar  to  their  party;  Ihui^  foe  hutance,  aaajr  orthodox 
Catliolics  were  exasperated  at  the  heavy  blow  he  deah  at  popular 
Bible  reading.  IFcncc  the  bull  met  with  much  opponition  from 
Arcbbisbop  de  Noaiik-s  and  others  who  did  not  call  themselves 
Jansenists.  In  tbe  mid^l  of  the  conflict  Louis  XIV.  died 
(September  1715);  but  the  freethinking  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
succeeded  him  as  regent,  continued  after  some  wavering  to 
support  tbe  bull.  Thereupon  four  btsliopa  af^iealcd  against  it 
to  a  general  council;  and  the  country  becane  divided  into 
"appdlaBU"aad "atiOQManu"  U7i7)>  iC|ent% dinqni- 
taUe  mtaiKfr,  GaiAnal  Dttboii,  patched  tip  aa  aboctive  trace  in 
1740,  bat  the  appellants  promptly  "  re-appealod  "  against  it. 
During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  they  were  slowly  crushed, 
and  in  170  the  Unif^miius  was  pruclalmed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  {■"ranee.  This  led  to  a  great  quarrel  with  the  judges, 
who  were  intensely  Gatlican  in  spirit  (see  GALUCA^asM),  and  had 
always  regarded  the  (/ni;n(t(M  asa  triumph  of  ultramontanism. 
The  quarrel  dragged  indcfinitdjr  OB  through  tbe  i8th  century, 
tbongh  the  questions  at  iMW  wen  really  constitutional  and 
p^Htifil  nther  than  nMifiam, 

Meanwhile  the  moat  ardent  Jansenbts  bad  followed  Quesncl 
to  Holland.  Here  they  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Dutch  Cathi)!ir  l>ody,  which  had  alwa>'s  been  in  close  sympathy 
with  Jansenism,  although  without  regarding  itself  as  formally 
pledged  to  the  Au^mlltius.  But  it  had  broken  loose  from  Rome' 
in  1703,  anci  was  now  organizing  itself  into  an  independent 
cfaudl  (see  Utrecht).  The  Jansenists  who  remained  in  France 
bad  iMaawhik  falka  00  evil  days.  FeneoitkB  iisualiy  begeta 
byitcfb  b  ita  vtetlott;  aad  Boie  caMavifuit  luabcii  of  the 
party  were  far  advanced  on  the  road  which  laadl  to  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  "  speaking  with  tongues."  About  17*8  the 
"  mirarici  of  St  M'  f.ir  l  "  t>ecamc  the  talk  of  Parts.  This  was 
tbe  cemetery  where  was  buried  Francois  de  VXr'a,  a  young 


Jansenist  deacon  of  singularly  holy  life,  and  aparfwU  opponent 
«|  the  Umitmilui.  All  aoitt  of  mincahiaa  ewiaa  wtn  baUevod 
to  have  been  worked  at  his  tomb,  «nta  the  gnwimMwr  daaad 
tbectmy  in  1732.  This  gave  rise  to  the  fanMW^dna: 

De  par  It  rot,  diftnte  i  Dit» 
De  /aire  mtrade  en  c*  lieu. 

On  the  miracles  soon  followed  tbe  rise  of  the  so<alled  Convul- 
sionarics.  These  worked  tbemaclves  up,  mainly  by  tbe  use  of 
frightful  self- tortures,  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  in  which  they 
prophesied  and  cored  diseases.  They  were  eventually  disowned 
by  tbe  nan  Mpntable  Janseniata,  ud  ware  aeraaljr  "if  "ri'< 
bythepoUee.  Bflt  611771  they  were  Still  important  cnoa|^  for 
Diderot  to  enter  the  field  against  them.  Jfcanwhfle  genuine 
Jansenism  survived  in  many  country  parsonages  and  convents, 
and  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  authorities.  Only  one  of 
its  latter-day  disciples,  however,  rose  to  real  eminence;  this  waa 
the  Abh€  Henri  Grigoire,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
French  Revolution.  A  few  small  Jansenist  congW^tiODS  Stil 
survive  in  France;  and  others  have  been  StaitW  hi  f  Hlllir  Jill 
with  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Holland. 

LlTE«ATWRB.— For  the  17th  ccnturjr  tee  the  Part  Kijtt  tt 
Sainte-Beuve  (sth  cd.,  Paris,  1988)  in  six  votumes.  See  also  H. 
Rcuchlin.  GestStekt90H  Port  Royat  (a  vola.,  Hamburg.  i8j9-ia44). 

and  C.  Beard,  Port  Royat  (2  vols..  I-ondon.  1861).  No  satiJactoiy 
Roman  Catholic  history  of  the  subject  exists,  though  reference  may 
be  made  to  Count  Joseph  de  M.ii'tre's  De  I'ti^lise  gallieone  (Last  ed., 
Lyons,  1881).  On  the  Janscnir-rTi  of  the  iS\h  tcr.tury  no  single  work 
exists,  though  much  information  will  be  found  in  the  OaUuaM 
Ckurch  of  Canon  Jcnjs  (a  vols.,  London.  1873).  For  a  scries  of 
excellent  sketches  ace  also  Scche,  Les  Dtnuers  JamUnisUs  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1S91).  A  more  detailed  list  of  books  bearing  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  Sth  volume  of  tbe  Guatri^*  Mtdmt  Bittini 
and  J.  BMuicr's  I*  Jaiutaiam  {JfuM,  1908)  may  also  bo  qpb— Ilia. 

JANSSEK,  or  Jansen  (sometimes  Johnson),  CORHELIUB 
(1593-1664),  Flemish  painter,  was  apparently  bom  in  Londoa, 
and  baptized  on  the  I4lh  of  October  1593.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose,  as  was  formerly  stated,  that  he  was  bom  aS 
Amsterdam.  He  worked  in  England  from  t6i8  to  1643,  and 
aflerwarda  retired  to  Hollaad,  working*  at  Mhldrihuifc  Aan- 
stcrdam,  Tbe  Hague  and  Vtndit,  and  dyfaif  at  ooeof  Ibalut  two 
traces  about  1664.  In  Englaod  be  was  patnolied  bjr  Jaaca  I. 
and  the  court,  and  under  Charles  I.  be  continued  to  paint  tbe 
nurr.crous  portraits  which  adorn  many  Enfilisb  mansions  and 
collections.  Jaiissen's  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  are  dis- 
tinguLshcd  by  clear  coloaring,  delicate  touch,  good  taste  and 
careful  finish.  He  generally  pointed  upon  panel,  and  often 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  sometimes  producing  replicas  of  his 
laiger  wocka.  A  characteristic  of  his  style  Is  the  very  dark 
badciRMmd,  which  throws  tbe  caroatkos  of  bia  postniu  into 
rounded  relief.  In  all  probability  Us  eaiUest  porttalt  (s6iS) 
was  that  of  John  Milton  as  a  boy  of  ten. 

JANSSEN,  JOHANNES  (iS.'o-iSqO,  GaMn  HltflriBB»  WM 
bom  at  Xantrn  nn  the  loth  of  April  1829,  and  was  educated 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  at  Munstcr,  Louvain,  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  of  history  at  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Main.  He  was  ordained  priest  In  i86e;  became  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  187s;  and  in  i83o  was  aiada 
domestic  pcdate  to  the  pope  and  apastoUc  pronotaxy.  Be  dkd 
at  Radtfmt  on  dia  t^th  of  Occonber  1891.  JaaaoB  vas  a 
stout  cbamirfon  of  tbe  mtraoiOBtane  party  m  tbe  Konaa 
Catholic  Church.  His  great  work  is  his  GeschichU  des  deutsckrn 
VMcs  sett  dan  Auit^ann  des  Mtttcldlters  (S  vols.,  Frcibutg,  iS-S- 
i8q4).  In  this  book  he  shows  himself  very  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Protestants  were  responsible 
for  the  general  unrest  in  Germany  during  tbe  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Tbe  author's  partisanship  led  to  some  controvert, 
and  Jaassen  wnte  An  meine  Kritiker  (FnttHUg,  1882)  and 
Em  awte  li^art  pm  aKMS  KritUm  (Fnibuis,  18^)  in  reply  to 
tbe  Jansmu  CetcMekU  da  dtntxkm  Votktt  (Mnaicb,  1883)  of 
M.  Lcnz,  and  other  criticisms. 

The  Cffrhichtr,  which  h,i<  pasned  through  numerous  editions,  has 
brcn  ( ontinurtf  uv.\  ri  ii  <  ■!  bj'  Ludwig  I'.istor,  and  the  sroater  part 
oi  it  has  been  trantlatcd  into  EasUsb  by  >1.  A.  Mitchell  and  A.  M. 
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Chr($tie  (London,  i  S  /i.  U'V).  Of  hl«  othrr  works  perhaps  the  moct 
iraportant  are:  the  editing  of  Ft^nkfurti  Rruhjkorrttpondfns,  1376- 
tjtf  (Freiburg.  1863-1872);  .mil  ./(  the  Lebfn,  Brxejt  und  kieiture 
Sfirttlen  o(  hit  friend  J.  F.  Uohmer  (Lcipug,  iMA);  •  iDonogrsph. 
StkiiUr  ah  Utttonker  (Freibuig.  \*bi);  »aS Zti^  tmd  UbmSiiUtr 
(Freburtr.  1875). 

SeeL.  FMtor,  JokaimttJmmt*  (FrcSbuiv.  t8u):F.  Mebter.  £na- 
mumtfn  Johannes  Jattttm  (FnsMort.  i896)rsdi«rann,  Jokannei 
Jtmutm  und dit  GttchtckU  dtr  ituluhcn  Reforwmtion  (Munich,  1892). 

JANSSBN.  PIERRB  JDLBS  C^AR  (1824-1907),  French 
Mtronomcr,        born  in  Paris  on  the  ajnd  o(  February  1824, 
and  studied  mathematics  and  ph>'sics  at  the  foculty  of  sciences. 
He  taught  at  the  )yc£e  Chailcmagne  in  1853,  and  ia  the  school 
d  aidutcctun  iWs-1871,  but  Jut  cDcigiM  van  aainly  devoted 
10  vtiioQi  ideiitilic  iwhtfam  entniatod  to  Um.  Thus  in  1857 
be  went  to  Peru  in  order  to  determine  the  maRnetic  equator; 
in  1861-1863  and  i  So^,  hr  studied  telluric  absorption  in  the  solar 
spectrum  in  Italy  .ir.  l  Suiizcrland;  in  1867  he  carried  out 
optical  and  magnetic  experiments  at  the  Azores;  he  successfully 
observed  both  transits  of  Venus,  that  of  1&74  in  Japan,  that  of 
1882  at  Oran  in  Algeria;  and  he  took  part  in  a  long  series  of 
lolar  eclipse-expeditions,  t-t.  to  Trant  (1867),  Guntoor  (186S), 
Upm  (1S70),  Siaxn  (1875),  the  CaioUae  Islazids  (tUis),  And  to 
AleairiK*  in  Spain  (1905).  To  see  the  edipse  of  1870  he  escaped 
from  besieged  Paris  in  a  ba!!(win    At  the  great  Indian  eclipse 
of  1868  be  demonstrated  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  red  promi- 
nences, and  devised  a  method  of  observing  them  under  ordinary 
daylight  conditions.    OAe  main  purpose  of  his  spectroscopic 
inquiries  was  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  sun  contains 
O^rgen  or  not.   An  indispensable  preliminaiy  was  the  virtual 
tUmination  of  oxygen-absorption  in  the  «tfth%  atmo^erc, 
and  htt  bold  project  of  establishinj;  an  obMrwalMjr  on  the  top  of 
Moat  Btanrwas  prompted  by  a  perception  of  the  advantacet  to 
ht  gained  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  air  through  which 
observations  have  to  be  made.    This  observatory,  the  founda- 
tions of  whu  h  were  fixed  in  the  snow  that  appt-ars  to  cover  the 
sommit  to  a  depth  of  ten  metres,  was  built  in  September  1S9J, 
aad  Janssen,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-nine  yean,  made  the  ascent 
and  spent  four  days  takijig  observations.   In  1875  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  aatnpliyBical  observatory  estab- 
liihed  bgr  the  Ftoncb  asftnuMStt  at  Iteidaa,  and  set  on 
foot  there  in  1876  the  icmatfeabte  tertet  of  aolar  photographs 

crJlectcd  in  his  great  Alias  de  phclccrapkies  johins  (1004). 
The  first  volume  of  the  An»ales  de  I' observatoire  de  Xleudan 

v.A,  [>ubh:hL'd  by  Un in  1898.  H«dtodatPuia«ithaa3nlaf 

December  1907. 

S/>e  A.  M.  Gierke,  IliU.  oj  Astr.  durint  tke  iglk  CtHkmj  (ttO)); 
H.  Macpbersoa,  Attrmmimt  4/  rr-Aiy  (190$). 

IIIBWlt  (or  jANStNi),  VWIW  BOMMUOt  (1664^1739), 

Fleaaith  painter,  was  born  at  Brussels.  After  seven  ycait 
the  studio  of  an  obscure  painter  named  V'oldens,  he  spent  fbnr 
yeaia  in  the  bonsehold  of  the  duke  of  Ilols'.rin.  The  next  dcvcn 
ytaia  Jamiens  passed  In  Rome,  where  he  took  eager  .advantage 
af  all  the  aids  to  artistic  study,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Tempests,  in  whose  landscapes  he  frequently  inserted  figures. 
Rising  into  popularity,  he  painted  a  large  number  of  cabinet 
historical  acencs;  but,  on  hb  letura  to  finisaels,  the  cUims  of 
Us  iaeteasing  family  restricted  hhn  ahnoat  enttrdy  to  the  hvecr 
and  more  lucrative  size  of  picture,  of  which  very  many  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  Netherlands  contain  examples.  In 
1718  Jansscns  was  invited  to  Viennn,  v.lu  rr  hr  stayed  three 
years,  and  was  made  painter  to  the  emperor.  The  statement 
that  he  visited  England  is  based  only  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
fashionable  interiors  of  the  time  in  that  cotuitiy  have  been 
attribated  to  him.  Jaiuarn^  <oloaf6(f  was  food,  hla  touch 
ddicnte  and  his  taste  refined. 

lAnUM  (or  jANScss)  VAH  llVfSnir.  AtBiUnUf  (1567- 
16^2),  Flemish  painter,  w.is  born  .it  .Xntwerp  in  1567.  He 
Studied  under  Jan  Sncllinck,  wa  .  a  "  mister  "  in  1602,  and  in 
1607  was  dean  of  the  master  [laintirs  Till  the  appearance  of 
Rubcna  he  was  considered  perha(>$  the  best  historical  painter 
of  1^  ttBOi  The  styles  of  the  two  artists  are  not  unlike.  In 
oamctaaaa  of  dtawiag  Janasens  excelled  hia  gnat  cootcmporaiy ; 
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in  bold  composition  and  in  treataant  af  tha  aade  ha  eqaaOed 
him;  but  in  faculty  of  ooloar  aad  &i  general  freedom  of  dis> 
positioo  aad  tow*  he  fell  tar  short  A  master  of  chiaroscuro, 

he  gratified  his  taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
in  his  torchlights  and  similar  ctTects.  GockI  examples  of  this 
master  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Antwerp  muv-um  and  the  Vienna 
gallery.  Tlie  stories  of  his  jealousy  of  Rubens  ,  and  of  his 
dissolute  Ufa  aie  qoite  uafouadad.  Ba.diad  at  Aatvev  in 

l6j2. 

JAIUARIUS. ,  87,  or  San  Gkknabo,  the  patron  aabt  of 
Kaplca.  Aoeoidiagtellialaicadiibavwhisbopof  Bcnevento. 
and  flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the  3rd  century.  On  the 

<  iibmk  of  the  pcrr.erution  by  Diorlctian  and  Maximian,  he 
wai  taken  to  Nola  and  brought  Ix-forc  I  iniotheus,  governor  of 
Campania,  on  account  of  his  prcfcs -iun  i  f  tlu-  Chiiiti.in  religion. 
After  various  assaults  upon  his  constancy,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  through  which  he  passed  wholly 
unharmed.  On  the  following  day,  along  with  a  noiaher  of  fellanf 
martyrs,  he  was  expooed.  to  the  fury  of  wiM  beasts,  wUdi!, 
however,  laid  themselves  down  in  tame  submisaion  at  his  feet. 
Timothcus,  again  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  was  struck 
with  blindness,  but  imme  I-  iif.ly  hr.iU  ii  by  the  powerful  inter- 
cession of  the  saint,  a  miri.  lo  which  converted  nearly  five 
thousand  men  on  the  spot.  The  ungrateful  judge,  only  roused 
to  further  fury  by  these  occurrences,  caused  the  execution  of 
Januarius  by  the  sword  to  be  forthwith  carried  out.  The  body 
was  ultimately  leaoved  by  the  inhabttanu  of  Naplaa  to  tliat 
city,  whcf*  the  xalic  became  vny  faoMoa  for  iu  raiiadea,  aap»> 
dally  incowitawctlag  tba  note  dangerous  eruptions  of  Vesavias. 
Whatever  the  dUBcultiea  raised  ^  his  Ada,  the  cult  of  Si 
J.iniKinus,  bi  hop  and  martyr,  is  attested  historically  at  Naples 
as  early  as  the  5th  century  (D'Miolh.  Iiar.iof;.  lalina,  No.  6558). 
Two  phials  preserved  in  the  cathedral  arc-  bt  lieved  to  contain  the 
blood  of  the  martyr.  The  relic  is  shown  twice  a  year — in  May 
and  September.  On  these  occasions  the  substance  contained 
in  the  phial  liquefies,  and  the  NeapoUtans  see  In  this  jdienoaaeaan 
a  supetoatuial  maailcstation.  The  **  aiiiade  of  St  Jaaaarioa  " 
did  not  oocor  bsfbn  the  middle  of  the  i  sth  century. 

A  great  number  of  saints  of  the  name  of  Tanuarhts  are 
mentioned  in  the  martyrologies.  The  best-known  are  the 
Roman  martyr  (festival,  the  10th  of  July),  whose  epitaph  was 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (De  Ko^iii,  Buildtiiui,  p.  17,  iS6ji), 
and  the  martyr  of  Cordova,  who  forms  along  with  Faustus  and 
Martialis  the  group  dfiignatcd  hy  Flmdentius  (Perislephanm, 
iv.  ao)  by  the  name  of  Iras  caranaa.  The  festival  of  these 
nartyis  b  celebratad  on  the  tsth  of  October. 

See  Alia  sanctomm,  September,  vi.  761-891,  O.  Srhrrillo. 
Bsame  Jt  un  coditt  ptco  puMuaio  nel  tomo  srconda  dtUa  hMiolhrca 
easiHtHsit  (Naples.  1876);  G.  Tagliatatda,  Xlemorit  sUtrico-trtiKht 
dti  ctilto  dfJ  sanfut  di  S*  CtwtCfO  (Naples,  18^3),  which  contains 
many  f.v:tt,  but  l4t(lacfiticism:C  Albmi,  SuUa  mehiiiii  drt  li^uidi 
tiscoii  non  ome[fnH  (SMUt  r«alr  di  Nap^i,  Rendkonti,  3  nil  series, 
vol.  iv.,  1890) ;  Acta  santtorum,  October,  vi.  187-193.      (H.  Da.) 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  the  modem  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirtyK>nc  days.  The  name  (Lat.  Jumurius)  is  derived  frnm 
the  two-faced  Roaaan  god  Janns,  to  whom  the  oMmth  waa 
dedicated.  Aa  deoritecper  of  heaven,  aa  looking  both  into  the 

past  and  the  future,  and  as  being  essentially  the  deity  who 
bu^vicd  himself  with  the  beginnings  of  all  enterprises,  he  was 
appropriately  made  guardian  of  the  fortunes  of  the  new  year. 
The  consecration  of  the  month  took  place  by  an  oficring  of  meal, 
salt,  frankincense  and  wine,  each  of  which  was  new.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  January  W ulfmtonatk,  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  hunger  then  made  the  wolves  bold  enough  to  come  into 
the  villages.  The  plindpal  fastivala  of  the  month  are:  New 
Year's  Day;  Feast  of  the  arcumd^;  Epiphany,  Twelfth- 
Day  ;  and  Conversion  of  St  Paul  (see  Calkndak  I. 

JAHUS.  in  Roman  mythology  one  of  the  principal  Italian 
deities.  The  namr  is  pciKrally  explained  as  the  m.-isculinc  form 
of  Diana  (Jaiu),  and  Janus  as  originally  a  god  of  light  and  day, 
who  gradually  became  the  god  frf  the  beginning  and  origin  of 
all  thioga.  Accocdiag  to  aoaie,  however,  he  ia  ainply  the  ga^ 
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of  doorwacys  (jont4M)  and  in  this  connexion  is  the  patron  of  nil 
enUaaces  and  beginaingi.  Acoocding  to  Mommien,  he  wu 
"  the  qtirit  of  opmiag,"  and  the  doubMitwl  ms  oaaaoctcd 
nftli  tlw  frte  that  opened  both  nayit  OtlHn»  •CtiflMttng  to 
him  aa  Etracao  origin,  regard  Mm  as  the  god  of  the  vavtt  of 
heaven,  which  the  Etruscan  arch  is  supposed  to  rtscmhlc.  The 
rationalists  txpl^incd  him  as  :in  uUl  king  of  I-atium,  wlio  huilt 
a  citadel  for  himHtIf  on  the  Janiiulum.  It  was  believed  that 
his  worship,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  as  a  local  cull  before 
the  foundatfcM  of  Rome,  was  introduced  there  by  Romulus, 
and  UiatatMnple  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Numa.  This  temple, 
is  nalHy  Otfy  »>  un^  or  gateway  (Johus  ieminus)  fadng  eau 
aMl«Ht»lUlodMth*Borth-«ast  end  of  the  forum.  It«u«|WB 
dnrfag  war  and  doeed  during  peace  (Livy  i.  lo);  it  was  ilntt  enljr 
four  times  before  the  Christian  era.  A  possiMe  explanation  is, 
that  it  was  considtrcii  .i  had  omin  to  sliul  the  dly  gates  while 
the  ciii/.ens  were  outside  fighting  for  the  state;  it  was  iieccswry 
that  they  should  have  frc-e  accc&s  to  the  city,  »-hethcr  they 
returned  victorious  or  ilefcated.  Similarly,  the  door  of  a 
private  bouse  was  kept  open  while  the  members  of  the  family 
woe  awajr,  but  whca  all  were  at  home  it  waa  doaed  to  keep 
oat  iatnulen.  TInr  temple  of  Janus  near  the  tfaeaUe 

«f  Ifimfltts.  In  tb«  fenim  olkorium,  erected  by  Gains  Duilius 
(Iteftiu,  .< ii  4o).  if  not  earlier. 

The  be?i:i.;:n;  <jf  the  day  (hence  his  epithet  Matulinus),  of 
the  ir.onih,  and  of  I  he  yc.r  (January)  v.  is  sacred  to  Janus;  on 
the  Qth  of  January  the  festival  called  Agonia  waa  celebrated  in 
his  honour.  He  was  invoked  before  any  other  god  at  the 
beginning  of  any  important  tindcttaking;  his  priest  was  the  Rex 
Sacrorum,  the  reprearatativc  of  tba  aadwt  loag  in  his  capacity 
aa  feVgiaiia  bead  of  tbe  ataM.  AO  fUmrays,  boosedoort  and 
aitraacca  geaerally,  wete  under  Ms  -protection;  he  was  the 
biventnr  of  agriculture  fhtnie  ror-.i\i'js,  "he  who  m)ws  or 
plants  "),  of  civil  laws,  oi  the  ruining  of  money  and  of  religious 
worship.  He  w.is  worshipped  on  the  Janiculuin  as  the  prot'ji'.t/r 
of  trade  and  shipping;  his  head  h  found  on  the  as,  together 
with  the  prow  of  a  ship.  He  is  usually  represented  on  the 
earliest  coins  with  two  bearded  (aoes,  lookiflg  ia  opposite 
dtacctioaa;  fa  tbe  tine  of  Uadriaa  tbe  aaiabcr  of  faeet  is  in- 
aeeied  to  four.  lo  bb  capadty  as  porter  or  doorkeeper  he 
holds  a  stalf  ia  Us  rigbt  band,  and  a  key  for  keys)  in  his  left ;  as 
such  he  is  called  Fatulci us  (opener)  and  C'lusius  Mir-cr).  His 
tiile<i  ("uriiaius,  Patricius,  Quirinus  originate  in  his  worsl.'p  in 
the  gente'^.  the  curiae  niid  the  state,  and  h.r. e  no  refcrtiite  to 
any  special  functions  or  characteristics.  In  late  timts,  he  is 
both  bearded  and  unbearded;  in  place  of  tbe  staff  and  keys,  the 
fiafeis  of  his  tight  band  show  tbe  nomber  joo  (CCC),  those  of 
Ms  left  the  aoaber  of  tbe  noMiatac  days  of  tbe  year  (LXV.). 
Aceording  to  A.  B.  Cook  (Cfamscof  JZntr*,  zviiL  567),  Janus 
b  only  another  form  of  Jupiter,  the  name  under  which  he  was 
worsbippvd  by  the  pri-L.ilin  (.iljoriginal)  inhahit.mtj  of  Rome; 
after  their  con'pK  >t  hy  ilu-  It.i'ians,  Janus  and  Jana  took  their 
pljce  aj  iii<lepe:i;l(_;]t  ilivinitie,  by  iht-  siile  rjf  th.,-  It.ii:  ,t:  Jupiter 
and  Juno.  He  considers  it  probable  that  the  three-headed 
Janus  was  a  triple  oak-god  worshipped  in  the  form  of  two 
venical  beams  and  a  cross-bar  (sucb  aa  the  l^mm  strmum, 
ior  wMdi  ace  Hotinn);  hence  dao  tbe  door,  caasiMing  of  two 
fintek  and  side-posts,  was  sacred  to  Janus.  The  three-headed 
type  ra.iy  have  been  the  original,  from  which  the  two-headed 
and  four  headed  ty7>es  were  developed.  J.  G.  Fnircr  (The 
E'trly  Hiilnrvof  Ike  Kingship,  pp.  Ji.t,  J85),  who  also  identifies 
Janus  with  Jupiter,  is  of  o[)inion  (hat  Janus  was  not  originally 
a  doorkeeper,  but  that  the  door  was  called  after  him,  not  vice 
vena.  Janua  may  be  an  adjective,  yaniKi  f&ris  meaning  a  door 
with  a  qpmbol  of  Janus  close  by  the  drief  cntranoe^  to  serve  as 
a  pratectlon  for  the  honsc ;  t  hen  janua  alone  came  to  mean  a  door 
geneially,  with  or  without  ihf-  syn-ibo!  of  J.iniis.  The  ifnnMe 
bead  may  have  been  due  to  the  d<sirc  to  rT,ake  the  pod  look  both 
w.r>3  for  greater  proleelion.  Hy  J.  Rhys  (//i.Wr/  I.ccium, 
1»R6,  pp.  8j,  rt\)  Janus  is  identified  with  the  three-faced  (vjme- 
time«  three  heade<|)  Celtic  god  Ccmunnus,  a  chthonian  divinity, 
OOB^wred  by  Rhys  with  the  Teutooic  Heimdal,  the  warder  of 


the  goib  of  the  under- world ;  like  Janus.  Cemunnn  and 
were  considered  to  be  the  Jons  d  origo  ol  all  things. 

See  S.  Linde,  De  Jano  ttmmo  romanerum  dto  (Lund,  1891); 
J.  S.  SpeVcr,  "  Le  Dieu  romain  Jaou»,"  in  Rmu  d*  I'kitUtire  <Ut 
relitiinns  (xxvi.,  1692);  G.  Wi&sowa.  Kilicien  und  Kultus  der  R6ma 
(irxiJ);  W  Dreckc,  FJruskiscke  Fortthunrtn.  vol.  ii.;  \V.  Warde 
I'owl"  r,  The  Roman  Festiv<Us  nf  the  P triad  of  Ik*  RepublU  (189^). 
pp.  2A;'2<yo;  aniclei  in  \V.  M.  Ko*rher'»  Lrxikon  drr  Al ytkoiotte  »nd 
n.ir.rm!!- r^;  and  S.i^lin\  Puiinnnai'r  drs  Ar.l:^i,.Ui;  J.  Toutain, 
F.ludes  lie  Myiholotte  (inon)).  On  other  jum  (arched  passages)  in 
Hume,  frequented  by  busincM  men  and  money  changer*,  see 
O.  l^khxtf.  Topopapku  der  Stadt  Rm  ii<yii).  (J.  H.  F.)  , 

JAORA,  a  native  sutc  of  Central  India,  in  the  Malwm  agency. 
It  coaaistsof  two  isolated  tracts,  between  RaUaa  and  Neemui  h. 
Area,  with  tbe  depmdencbs  of  nphmda  and  Pant  Piplaucj, 
$68  sq.  m.  Pop.  (i(>oi),  84,90*.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£57,000;  tribute,  £9000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  nawab,  is 
a  Mahommedan  of  Afghan  descent.  The  state  was  confirmed 
by  the  British  government  in  1S18  by  the  Trtaty  of  Mandsaur. 
Nawab  ilahommed  Ismail,  who  diet!  in  1895,  was  an  honorary 
major  in  the  British  army.  His  son,  Iftikhar  Ali  Khan,  a  minor 
at  liis  accession,  was  educated  in  the  Daly  College  at  Indore,  with 
a  firititb  officer  for  bis  tutor,  and  zcodved  powcn  of  adnUaiatn« 
tioa  fa  ifoi.  l*he  chief  cropo  are  naiets,  cotton,  nain  aal 
poppy.  The  last  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  Malwa  opii:m  of 
commerce.  The  town  of  Jaoia  is  on  the  Rajputana-Malwa 
railway,  ;o  m.  N".  of  Rattam.  Pop.  (igoi),  Jj.Sj.j.  It  is  well 
]ai<l  out,  with  many  good  modern  buildings,  and  has  a  high 
school  and  dispensary.  To  celebrate  Queen  \  ictoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  the  \ictoria  Institute  and  a  zenana  dispeasaiy 
opened  in  1898. 

JAPAM,  an  empire  of  eastern  Alia,  and  one  of  the  graU 
of  the  mnid.  Tbe  following  article  b  dl^Hded  ' 
into  ten  sectloBBi— L  GEOOKAPinr;   II.  Tnz  People;  Ilii 
LanovacC  AMD  LiTCaATmE;  IV.  Axt;  V.  Eco.nouic  CoNOla' 

i  I   VS;  VI.  CovrWNKENT  AND  AOUIMSTKATIO.V;  VII.  RcUCUOMf 

Vlil.  FoaucN  iKTsacooasE;  IX.  Doucsnc  liiSToav;  X« 
TfeB  Cunt  or  Jatan. 

I.— GtocxArav 
The  continent  of  Asia  stretches  two  arms  into-  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean,  Kamchatka  in  the  north  and  Malacca  in' the  aoothf 
between  which  lies  a  long  cluster  oI 
conatitoting  the  Japanese  empire,  wUcb 
37"  14' of  longitude  and  20°  n'of  latitude.  On  the 
extreme  north  are  the  Kuriles  (called  by  thf  J.ipane.se  Citi\hima, 
or  the  "myriad  i-sks  "),  whi<  h  extend  to  ijt.'  j;'  E.  and  to 
50°  $6'  N. ;  on  the  extreme  south  is  Formosa  (called  by  the 
Japanese  reraMH).  which  extends  to  122°  6'  £..  and  to  31°  45* 
N.  There  are  six  large  islands,  namely  Sakhalin  (called  hy  tht 
Japanese  Kar^trio);  Yem  or  Eso  (which  with  the  K«l9ea  || 
designated  flUbndf^  Or  the  ao>tb«ca  difUia);  Nippoa  (tte 
"  origin  of  the  sun*^,  wUdi  b  the  main  bland;  Shikoku.  (tfi 

"  four  provinces  "),  which  iies  on  the  east  of  Nippon;  *''HthB 
or  Kyushu  (ihc  "  nine  provinics  "),  which  lies  on  the  south  ^ 
Nippon,  and  Formosa,  which  forms  the  mo^t  soutluily  link  oil 
the  chain.  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  were  ceded  to  Japaa 
by  China  after  tbe  war  of  1S94-189S,  and  the  southern  half  ^ 
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Sakbalia— thepartaoathof  $»\ 
cssdon  from  Rmia  fa  tooj.  ■ 

is  separately  noticed. 

Co-i'l-Une. — The  fotloxrinR  table  shoin  the  number*,  theltngtl 
of  roa«t-linc,  and  tl»c  areas  of  the  variou*  tjroup'i  o(  islands,  ool 
thotie  being  indicated  that  hiive  a  coast-line  of  al  Uatt  I  ri  (»\  iqJ 
or  (hat,  (hough  smaller,  are  inhabited;  exc<-p<  in  the  ease  of  Fortnoi 
attd  ibc  Pescadores,  where  the  whole  nuraUTs  arc  given: — 


Nippon   

laica  adiaowt  to  Nippea 

Shikoku  

I«lc4  ad)acent  lo  Shikoku 

KiQihiO   

Isia  adjaecnt  to  KiOahifl 


Numl)cr. 
t 


75 
I 

I9B 


Length  rf 
c<Mst  in 
miles. 

4.765-03 
l«5-o» 

1.100-  85 
S48-l« 

9.101 -  eS 


Area  ' 
in  squai 
miiceit 

.•Jhot- 
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Number. 

L«nj{th  of 

Arra 

coa^t  in 

in  wuarc 

miles. 

nuli-s. 

1 

3O,i40-4i 

■3 
1 

110*34 
UiMurvcytd 

1 

Ijo  40 

1 

309 

o-o6 

1 

94  4J 

217-83 

t 

0-8.1 

t 

8647 

50-96 

1 

0-47 

S 

ii»8o 

a6i-73 

4-58 

55 

7«-74 

•t 

1.49643 

30 

174-65 

7i*-3' 

13.4-9  .11 

7 
t* 

ia8-33Not  •ur\'<cycd 

5» 

I8,i60'93 

.173.78675 

IJn  adjacent  to  r„i!,hi:ii» 
-      -      .  . 
[•Jei  ailjjrcnt  to  Aw.-iji 

iki  

Uk«  adjacent  to  iki 

Tiushima  

Un  adjacent  to  TtiMhintt 
Rittlda  (or  Luchu)  l*Und» 

Knrik*  (Cbishinu)  3t 

Bonin  (Oiraviwara  UUncU) 
T.i».Ji>  ,1  urmcMia)  . 
Itla  adiacent  to  Fonaow  . 

TotsU      .    .  . 

If  the  various  sm.iilcr  inlands  be  included,  a  total  of  over  3000  is 
reached,  but  there  has  not  been  any  absolutely  accurate  enumeration. 

It  will  be  obverved  that  the  coakt-linc  i*  very  lon^  in  proportion 
10  the  am*  the  ratio  being  1  m.  of  coast  to  ovciy  9-$  ro.  of  area. 
The  PkdBc  Octtn.  which  wnshn  the  eastern  shorn,  moulds  their 
WtSne  into  much  greater  diversity  than  dors  the  Sea  of  Japan 
irliicb  «uhrs  the  western  chores.  Thus  the  Pacific  sea-board 
iBfanires  10,56a  m.  acaintt  28»7  m.  for  that  of  the  Japan  Sea.  In 
depth  of  w.iir.r,  too,  the  ai!varit.if;e  i>  011  the  I'ucific  -mJc.  There  the 
boftom  slopes  very  .ibruplly,  ilrsic  ntiiuu  prrripjltously  at  a  point  not 
far  from  the  north -cast  Cdar.t  of  the  main  inland,  whrrc  soiindinRS  have 
ilio«n  46SS  fathonu.  'Ihii,  the  deepc->t  aca-bed  in  the  world,  is 
caM  tbeXtaeama  DeePt  after  the  name  of  the  United  States' 
■aa^-war  vhidk  stade  the  sur\-ey.  The  configuration  seems  to 
poiat  to  a  OOloMal  crater  under  the  ocean,  and  many  of  the  carth> 
qaafcet  which  visit  Japan  .11  (x.^r  to  h.tve  their  origin  in  thin  sub- 
nuirine  reiion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  dcpih  of  the  Japan 
Sea  is  only  lioo  fathoms,  and  its  maximum  depth  15  .i-'i-o.  The 
«»t  coast,  from  Cape  Shiriya  (ShiriyazakiJ  in  the  north  to  Cape 
trjlHj.f  (Ii.ubtK  vil.i;  ri' ,ir  li'.lv.o  Bay,  though  .nliodndin^;  in  six.aW 
iri'icDUtions,  h.is  only  two  l.irgr  bays,  tho*c  of  Scndai  and  Matsu- 
ilMag  t  btit  awitlnaam  from  TOkydBay  tqCi^Satta  tSiWnowintri) 
ia  KiuhlO  there  aie  many  capacioua  mlett  which  olferemellcnt 
aachorage,  as  the  Gulf  of  Sagami  (Sasaminada),  the  Rays  of  Stiruga 
(Surugawan).  Isc  (Iscnumi)  and  Osaka,  the  Kii  Channel,  the  Gulf 
td  Tfvsi  (ToMDnatli),  <Sr.  Op«-niiis  into  boih  the  Pacific  and  the 
Si-a  of  Jap.^n  anfl  ■^cpar.itin,;  Sl.ii^oku  and  Kiij^hiO  from  thr  m.iin 
i»l4nd  a  well  as  from  each  iilhi-r,  i-s  the  ccltliratcd  Inland  Sia,  nnc 
a;  the  most  picturewjue  khoets  of  M..itcr  in  the  world.  Its  hurfai  c 
iDc^ures  Xii$  tf\.  m. :  it  has  a  length  of  355  m.  and  a  maximum 
width  of  56  m.;  its  coa«t-lineaagKie0ite  700  m.:  its  depth  is  now  here 
•Oft  than  6s  fathoms,  aitd  it  is  studded  with  islands  which  present 
(crnery  of  the  most  diverse  and  hmitifiit  chaiacter.  There  are 
four  n.«rrow  av'enucs  connecting  this  icmarfcabte  body  of  water  with 
the  Pacific  .Tnd  the  Japan  Sea  ;  that  on  the  west,  railed  Shiiiiono'cki 
Striit,  ha';  a  width  of  Jitwj  yds.,  that  on  the  south,  known  as 
Hayamoto  Strait,  i»  8  m.  acrov^;  and  the  two  on  the  north,  'S'ura 
and  N'aruto  Straits,  mca'>ure  ^iv.io  .ind  yiN.  re>pcctively.  It 

-SMd  scarcely  be  said  that  these  restricted  approaches  give  little 
acceai  to  the  storms  which  dtaturb  the  aeaa  otitaide.  Mo«e  tnoken 
iato  bay*  ami  inleu  than  any  other  part  of  the  coait  is  the  western 
dtam  M  KiOahiO.  Here  tniee  pronioiitorie*— Nomo.  Sbimabara 
and  Kifalti-^aclose  a  large  bay  having  on  its  shorn  Nat^isaki,  the 
treat  naval  port  of  Sasebo,  and  other  aitchorages.  On  the  »outh  of 
KidshiO  the  Hay  of  Kai^oshima  h.is  historical  interest,  and  on  the 
Wc<-t  arc  the  bays  of  AnaWcno-ura  and  Yatsushiro.  To  the  north 
of  N'a.M^alci  ari'  lli  h  r,  .  of  Hal^ata,  Karatiu  and  Imari.  Between 
this  coast  and  the  sijuthern  extremity  of  the  Korean  penin>ula  arc 
situate<l  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima,  the  Utter  bcinj,-  only 
|o  m.  distant  from  the  peninsula.  Passing  farther  north,  the  shore- 
ine  of  the  main  island  aloBg  the  Japan  Sea  is  found  to  be  compara- 
tively straight  and  roonetonodit  there  being  only  one  noteworthy 
indcatationi  that  of  WaWasa-wan,  where  are  situated  the  naval  port 
of  Mabamt  and  the  harbour  of  Tsuruga.  the  Japanese  point  of 
ODnatmicatior)  with  the  Vladivostok  terminus  of  the  Trans-Asian 
railway.  From  this  harbour  tn  ()i.ilca  [.ip.in's  waist  measures  only 
77  ar»d  as  the  irrc.it  lake  of  Oiwa  and  some  minor  sheets  of  water 
break  the  interval.  .1  c.mal  mav  be  dug  to  join  the  Pacific  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Yczo  is  not  rich  in  aiKhorages.  Uchiura  (Volcano 
Boy),  NcoHDO  (WaUMch)  Bay  and  Ishilcari  Bay  ai«  the  Only  icmark- 
able  inlets.  As  (or  Porawia.  the  peculiarity  01  Its  outliar  « that  the 
eastern  coast  falls  orociiMtously  into  deep  water,  Whlla  tba  waatem 
•lopes  slowly  to  shelving  bottoms  and  shoals.  The  ~ 
Islands  afford  th<"  best  anchorajc  in  this  part  of  Jnp.tn. 

MoMKlaiKf. — The  Jap.inrsc  I'l.imii  .irt  tr.iv(r-tcl  from  north  to 
aoiuh  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  sends  otit  various  lateral 


branches.  Lofty  summits  ^re  wparntcd  by  comparatively  low 
passes,  which  lie  at  the  level  of  cr\'stallino  rocks  amd  schi-'ts  con^ii- 
tuting  the  original  uplands  upon  Which  tbeaoiWlritaiMVc  Uvn  piled 
by  volcanic  action.  The  scenery  among  thetaoantalRs  is  Rener-illy 
ft.  Climntic  agencies  have  smoothed  and  modified  cMTjthiiig 
nii;i;'-d  or  abrupt,  iintd  an  imprc>'ion  of  gentle  undulation  rather 
lliiii  of  fi.indicr  i-i  ^ui^:  -ted.  Nowhere  is  the  region  of  eternal 
*ruiw  re.i.liid,  and  nia^v:'^  of  foILiijc  er'.hance  the  gentle  aspect  of 
the '<'cn<  ry  and  ^''''riiy  it  in  .iiitiimn  with  tints  of  striking  brilliancy. 
Motinl.itn  alti  rna-es  with  v.iilev.  so  that  OOt  IDOra  than  OIH»«IghUI 
of  the  country's  entire  area  is  cultivable. 

The  kino  of  lapinaw  mount.nins  is  Fuii-y.nm.i  or  Fuji  s.nn  (r-f»er- 
\e»  mount),  of^ wwich  the  hiRhest  point  (Ken-Ra-minc)  is  12,395  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  The  remarkable  grace  of  this  moun- 
tain's  curve — an  in\crte<l  raienar> — makes  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
a  prominent  place  in  '  i:vin<  -c  dif  ir.tijvc  .irt.  Great  streams  of 
i\a  (lowiii  from  the  cr.ircr  in  anfunt  times.  The  rour-e  of  one  is 
\i-.:Me  to  a  di'^tantc  of  is  m.  from  the  ?uninut.  but  the  rest  arc 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  deep  dcjxcits  of  ashes  and  scoriae. 
On  the  south  Fa^i  slopes  unbroken  to  the  sea,  btit  oa  the  other 
thrtf  sides  the  plam  from  which  it  rises  is  surrounded  by  mouataiost 
amone  which,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  series  of  mt>?t  picturesque 
lakes  kn  been  formed  in  con-icquence  of  the  ri\crs  h.iving  been 
dammed  by  ashes  ejected  from  F!i;i'5  crater.  To  a  hi  •;:!it  of  some 
1500  ft.  the  slo[)cs  of  the  mount  lin  .irc  ciiItTN-atcd ;  a  i;:,.-  y  r:n«r- 
land  stretches  up  ihp  next  fi.;  then  fi4lowN  ,t  fore-t,  tlie  ;  ',r 
erige  of  which  clinilis  to  an  altitude  of  nearlv  ft.,  .^nd  !.n  dty 

there  is  a  wide  area  of  a-hcs  and  scoriae.  There  is  entire  abbt'ncc 
of  the  Alpine  plants  found  aburtdantly  on  the  summits  of  other  high 
mountains  in  Japan,  a  fact  due,  doubtless,  to  the  comparatively 
rercnt  activity  of  the  volcano.  The  ai<:cnt  of  Fuji  nro^nts  ao 
dirtictdtirs.  A  travt  Her  can  reach  the  u,ual  point  of  departure, 
G.ittr.iba,  \  \  :.iil  from  ^'ok^hama,  and  thence  the  a;ccnt  and  descent 
m.TV      mad..-  in  one  day  by  a  pedestrian. 

The  provinces  of  nn  !  Ktrhiii  are  fioiinderl  on  the  Cast  by  a 

chain  of  mountain?  in.  <  .I'li  i;:.  or  h.i\  iu^  in  their  if  mcdiatftVUHtSTt 
the  highest  peaks  in  Ui]K\n  after  Fuji.    Six  of  these 
summits  rise  to  a  height  of  9000  ft.  or  upwards,  and  7k« 
constitute  the  most  impoving  a.sscmblai^e  of  mountains  Jxiputtm 
in  the  country.    The  ridi;e  runs  due  north  .ind  south  Alpt. 
through  60  to  70  m.,  and  has  a  width  oi  5  to  to  iTj.  lt_ 
is  mostly  of  granite,  only  Iwa  of  the  mountain? — Korikura  .•'nd 
Tattyama — slio'.iini;  cU;jr  trares  of  vcl-Mric  or;;;in.    It*  I  .ur 
fljn!;.*  are  clothed  with  forests  of  beech,  conilrrs  anfl  oak.  Farther 
fou'h.  in  the  ?ame  ran^i-,  'tands  OntaVc  (to.ijo  ft.),  the  siLund 
hi^;ht■^■t  mouti'.iifi  in  la[i.in  proper  (a*  distinguished  from  Formosa); 
and  other  rem.^rk.dile  thou;;h  not  ao  loftv  pcaka  nark  the  «a«M 
n-gions.  This  grand  group  of  tnountaint  m  bceti  well  called  tkt 
"  .Alps  of  Japan."  and  a  g>.>od  account  of  them  nay  be  found  in  Tkt 
Jc;~::neie  Alpt  (1896)  by  tf-.e  Rev,  W.  Weston.  On  the  sumaaitof 
O  u.ikc  are  eight  large  and  si.  vs.cal  small  craters,  and  there  also  OUy 
be  -  en  di'pUvs  of  trance  .nnd  "  divine  f»,s>,  -ision,"  stich  Sa 
doM-ribed  by  ^^r  Pi  rcival  Lowell  in  Uc:u't  Jdpcn  (I.K95). 

Even  more  ].icturr-i;ue,  though  less  lotty,  than  thr       .  of  Japan, 
are  the  Nikko  mountains,  enclosing  the  mau^^lca  of  th«  tvto  greatest 
of  the  TohHoaw*  at^imiL  Tba  highest  of  these  are 
Shfrane-saa  17419  ft.).  Kantat-aan  (8169  ft.),  Nyohd-    ra«  Kiu» 
r  m  rHir>o  ft.),  and  Om.in.igo  (7546  ft.).  Th^  are  4i«aBttte 
rlr  tlitii  with  majfnificcnt  vi>:efaticm,  and  evcrywhcft 
tl;i  y  c  ho  the  voices  of  waterfalls  and  rivulets. 

In  the  n-Tth  of  the  main  i.d.ind  there  are  no  f'eaks  of  remarkable 
height.  The  l^-st  known  arc  Chiokai  zan.  cjlk^l  "  Akita-Fuji  " 
(the  l''iiii  of  the  .Akita  province;,  a  vukano  7077  ft. 
high,  which  was  active  as  btc  as  ibCl;  Canju-un  MovaUlaa 
(6791  fU.  caOod  «l«o  **  NembtfFi^i "  «r  i«*i»>aam  timimm, 
remarlcabK  for  the  beauty  of  tt«  It^rfthmle  curves; 
Iwaki-san  (5530  ft.),  known  as  Tstigarii-Fuji,  and  said  by  some  to 
be  even  more  impoiing  than  Fuji  itself:  and  the  twin  mountains 
Cf.T--.an  (<'447  ft.)  and  Haguro-Nan  f<;f<io  ft.).  ,\  little  fartficr  aoiith. 
en  !i  i;;^;  the  fertile  plain  of  Aizu  (.Ai.'u-t  lira,  a-,  it  is  called)  several 
imp.,)rtant  peaks  arc  found,  r.mong  them  being  luli  !.an  ('>33*  f'-)l 
Azuma-yama  (77,n  fi.),  which,  after  a  lur^;  if.t<  rval  of  quiescence, 
has  given  many  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  during  recent  years; 
NanHlaha  (6096  ft.},  an  active  voleaaaj  aad  Baadai<ian  (6037  ft.). 
A  terrible  Interest  attaches  to  the  tast-tiaihed  mountain,  for,  after 
having  remained  quirt  so  long  as  to  lull  the  inhaUtants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  into  complete  fecurif  y,  it  suddenly  burst  into  fierce 
activity  on  the  tjth  of  Inly  t.H.«S,  discharging  a  vast  avalanche  of 
earth  and  rock,  which  clashed  down  its  slopes  like  .in  inundatir>n, 
bur>-in>;  four  hamkts,  vurtially  dcftroying  seven  vilbses,  killing 
461  p«  i>p1i'  and  dcva^^Mting  an  area  of  ?7  st).  m. 

In  the  province  of  Kozuke,  which  belongs  to  the  central  part  of 
the  nMiK  miad,  the  aolawottlqr  atouatalna  are  Asama-yama  (6 1 
ft.),  one  «r  tiw  teat  known  and  meat  vtobntly  active 
volcanoes  of  Japan:    Akagi'San.  «  cncttnr  ran^  of  y,,^, 
peaks  surrounding  the  basin  of  an  (ltd  crater  and  rising  ^TumsinB 
tr)  a  height  of  6jtO  ft,;  the  Hantn.i  grnup,  relcbratcd 
for  wnir  beauties,  and  M)  ,,1   .1!.  a    '  i  t<  r  i  f  pinn.icles  which, 
though  not  rising  higher  than  ^bito  ft.,  offer  scenery  which  dispels 
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the  delusion  that  nature  as  represented  in  the  i^atsical  pictures 
(ftuii/tttfiMi)  oi  China  and  Japan  exists  only  in  the  Ariui'i  itiu|(ina- 
tion.  Farther  south,  in  the  pro%ince  of  Kai  (K&hiu),  and  icpiirating 
two  gnat  rivera,  the  Fuji-kawa  and  the  Tenfiu-gawa,  there  lac*  a 
nnn  of  bill*  with  Pfak*  aecond  only  to  those  of  the  Japanese  Alps 
^Kweo  of  above.  The  principal  elevations  in  this  ranee  are  Shirane- 
nn— with  three  tummit*.  Niidori  (9970  It.),  Ai-no-take  (10,300  ft.) 
and  Kaigane  (10.330  ft.)— and  llCAz»n  (9S5oft.).  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  hi^hcAt  mountains  of  Japan  form  a  species  of  Ijclt  arras* 
ihr  wlHv^t  part  of  the  main  island,  besinning  on  the  west  with  the 
Al|<s  of  Etchiu,  tlida  and  Shinano,  and  ending  on  the  east  with 
Fuji-yama.  In  all  the  regions  of  the  main  island  aouthward  of  thia 
fach  the  only  mountains  01  cootpicHMiaaltitiidaAfftOniat  (6lC9lt.) 
•ad  Odai-gaharaxan  (5S40  fc)  itt  Yukto  aod  DkiacB  or  Oi^una 
(99Sirt.)inH0ki. 

^  .  .  .  The  island  of  Shtkolni  haa  no  mountains  of  notable 
SSajtllr^  magnitude.  The  highest  is  Ishiruchi-ian  (7727  ft.),  but 
there  are  several  jwaks  varying  from  ^000  to  6oeio  ft. 
KiOthiQ,  thoush  almuncling  in  mounlam  chains,  independent  or 
connected,  is  not  remarkable  for  lofty  peak*.  In  the  neighlxiurhood  of 
1^  Najusaki,  over  the  ccicbratc<J  solfataras  of  Unzen-take 
(eMmi  alio  Onsen)  staodt  an  extinct  volcano,  whoae 
■timinit,  Fugen-dake,  i*  4865  ft.  high.  More  notable 
{■  Aio-take.  tome  10  m.  from  Kumamoto;  for,  though  the  highest  of 
its  five  peaks  has  an  altitude  of  only  5545  ft.,  it  boasts  the  largest 
crater  in  the  world,  with  wall*  nearly  2000  ft.  hi^h  and  a  basin  from 
to  to  14  m.  in  (luinv  ti  r.  Aso-tako  is  still  an  active  volcano,  but  its 
eruptions  during  recent  years  hax'C  been  confined  to  ashes  and  dust. 
Only  two  other  mountains  in  Kia>hia  need  be  mentioned — a  volcano 
^iJj^  ft.)  on  the  isbnd  Sakura-jinu,  in  the  extreme  south:  and 
Kiri<ihima-yaroa  (^S3B  ft.),  on  the  boundary  of  Hiftga,  a  mouotain 
ipcciativ  sacred  in  Japanese  eyn,  because  on  ita  eastern  peak 
(Takacniho-dake)  the  god  Ninigi  descended  as  the  forerunner  01  the 
first  Japatkcse  sovereign,  Jimmu. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Janan  there  are  three  volcanic  ranges, 
"if,  that  of  the  Kurilcs,  tnat  of  Fuji,  and  that  of  l\irisluma. 
Fuji  is  the  mo«t  remarkable  volcanic  peak.  The 
Japanric  regard  it  as_  a  sacred  mountain,  and  numbers 
of  pilgrims  RUice  the  ascent  in  midsummer.  From  500  to  600  ft. 
is  supposed  to  ba  the  depth  of  the  crater.  There  are  neither  sul- 
phuric exiialatioiis  nor  escapee  of  steam  at  present,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  great  volcano  is  permanently  extinct.  But  experience 
la  other  parts  of  Japan  shows  that  a  long  quiescent  crater  may  at 
any  moment  burst  into  di.sastrous  acti^tity.  Within  the  period 
of  Japan's  written  hi5tor>'  several  eruptions  arc  revonlnl  ihv  last 
having  been  in  1707,  when  the  whole  summit  burst  into  Aaroe,  rocks 
were  shattered,  a»hes  fell  to  a  depth  of  several  iiKhes  even  ia  Yedo 

£aky5).  60  m.  disunt,  and  the  crater  poured  forth  atreana  of  lav*, 
non^  still  ar-tivc  voloMioca tk» UOomu^ i»  th>  bcat  Imowq»^ 

Name  of  Volcano. 

Remarks. 

Forms  southern  wall  of  a  large  ancient 
crater  now  occupioJ  by  a  lake  (Shikotsu). 
A  little  steam  still  issue*  from  scvxral 
smaller  coites  on  the  summit  of  tlie  ridge, 
as  well  as  from  one,  called  Eaiwa,  on  the 
northern  side. 
(Veto)  la  a  state  of  oontlnuouf  activity,  with 
frequent  detonations  and  rumblings.  The 
crater  is  divided  by  a  wooded  rock-wall. 
The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  a  steaming 
lake,  while  the  southern  part  contains 
numerous  solfataras  and  boiling  springs. 
(Vcio)  The  ancient  crater-wall^  with  a  lofty 
pinnacle  on  the  western  aide,  contains  a 
low  new  cone  with  numerous  steaming  rifts 
and  vents.  In  a  serioua  eruption  in  18^6 
the  S.E.  flank  of  the  Biowntain  and  the 
country  side  to  that  (Brectioo  woe  dcmded 
of  tree<. 

A  V( ilf ano-promonton,'  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  Tsugaru  Strait :  a  hncly  formed  cone 
aurrouiidrd  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the 
enter  breached  on  the  land  aide. ,  The 
central  vent  displays  cooiiderafalcMSivity, 
while  the  rocky  walls  arc  Stained  with  Kd, 
yrll jw  nn'l  white  depo«its  from  numerous 

(Iwaki)     trupuJ  in  1903  and  kitlctl  two  geolo- 


Height  in  feet. 

Tanuiiai  (Yew)  2969. 


IMS. 


Agatsuma 
Baruiai-aaa 


(Iwaahiro)  Erupted  in  18&8  after  a  long  period  of 
quiescence.  The  ouibnak  was  preceded 
by  an  earthquake  of  some  severity,  after 

which  abnut  70  explosions  took  place.  A 
huKc  nvaUnthe  of  earth  and  rocks  buried 
the  Nasasc  Valley  with  its  vilUfie*  and 
inhabitant!,  and  dcvaitat-^l  .in  .\tt:\  of 
over  37  sq.  m.  The  number  of  live*  lost 
«M  4611  fowr 


Bandai-ian  (Iwashiro)  entombed  with  their  inhabtlants  and  cattle; 
MQ]'— (HMli).  seven   villages   were    partially  wrecked; 

forests  were  levelled  or  the  trees  entirely 
dcmided  flf  baric:  riven  weie  blocked  ia 
•nd  kbaa  wen  formed.  The  lip  of  the 
bacton  b  now  marked  by  a  line  of  tteaming 
vents. 

Aauim-yaiiia  CFukn*        Long  considered  extinct,  but  has  erupted 
•Uni)7}3S>  feveraltimes  since  1893,  the  last  explosion 

having  been  in  1900,  when  62  sulphur* 
diggers  were  killed  or  injured;  ashes  were 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  5m.,accumulatiiigiA 
Blaoea  to  a  depth  of  5  ft. :  and  a  enter  300  ft. 
u  diameter,  and  as  many  in  depth,  was 
formed  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  mountain.  This 
enter  is  still  active.  The  summit <ratcr  is 
occupied  by  a  beautiful  lake.  Oa  the 
Fukushitna  (F.)  f.iiJc  of  the  volCMO  iIm 
a  large  parasitic  cone,  extinct. 
Nm  (Tochl^)  tggA.  Has  both  a  summit  and  a  lateral  enter, 
which  are  apparently  connected  and  per* 
petually  emitting  steam.  At  or  about  the 
main  vhms  an  aunerous  soUataraa.  71m 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  consists 
of  gr^  highly  acidic  bva.  At  the  base  is  a 
thermal  spring,  where  baths  hi\t  existed 
since  the  7th  century. 
Shinne  (Nikko)  7422.  The  only  remaimng  active  vent  of  the 
once  highly  volcanic  Miklv  diiBkt.  " 
tion  in  ift89. 

(KaO  I04jn.      Eruption  in  1905,  when  the  naia  

was  enlar>;<-d  to  a  wagth  of  3IX)0  ft.    It  il 

divided  into  three  parts,  separated  by  walls, 
and  each  containing  a  lake,  of  whtch  the 
middle  one  emits  steam  and  the  two  oth<n 
art  cold.  The  central  lake,  during  the 
periods  of  eruption  (which  arc  frequent), 
oisplavta  geyser-like  activity.  These  lakes 
coataia  free  sulphuric  add,  mixed  with  iroa 


Ui 


(fDaca}  4865. 


Aso-take  (Hjgo)  5545. 


A  triple.pnked  volcano  in  the  solfatan 
itage,  extinct  at  the  summit,  but  displaying 
eiMtsiderable  activity  at  its  base  in  the 

form  of  numerous  fuciurolcs  and  boiUnj 

sulphur  ':]:rin^;5 

Kemark.)l>lc  for  the  largest  crater  in  tbe 
world.  It  measures  10  m.  by  1^.  and 
rises  almost  symmetrically  to  a  height  of 
•botit  3000  ft.,  with  9Kty  one  bresk 
tknngh  which  the  river  Shba  flows.  Tkc 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  m-iss  of  peaks,  oa 
the  \V.  flank  of  which  lier  the  modem  actiw 
cr.iter.  Two  of  the  five  comfxartments  into 
vkhirh  it  i^  (|ivi<le(J  by  walls  of  dee|>l) 
St riated  volcanic ashare consta n 1 1 y  emittiag 
•team,  while  a  aew  vent  displaying  mu 
activity  has  been  opened  at  the  base  of  tke 
caaa  oa  tha  aoutb  side.  Eruptions  has* 
liaea  nearded  since  the  earliest  davi  of 
Japanese  history.  In  1884  the  cjcctcH  il'--- 
and  ashes  devastated  farmlan<ls  ihrt  .,!^ 
Urge  areas.  An  outbreak  in  1S94  proJu  tij 
numerous  rifts  in  the  inner  walls  f^rom  »hick 
•team  and  smoke  have  issued  ever  since. 

One  of  the  aMst  beautiful  volcanoc*  «f 
Japan,  known  as  the  Satsuma-Fuji  Tkt 
aymmetry  of  the  cone  ia  arnnd  by  a  cafr 
vexity  on  the  seaward  (H.)  rida.  TUi 
VolcatJO  is  all  but  extinct. 

An  isl.inil-\ olcano,  with  several  parasitie 
cones  (extinct),  on  the  N.  and  E.  si<3ft 
At  the  summit  arc  two  deep  craters,  tl* 
southern  of,  which  emits  steam.  Grav 
grows,  however,  to  the  very  edges  of  tlK 
enter.  The  isuad  ia  eelcbntcd  for  the^ 
mal  springs,  onngea  and  daikom  (radisites). 
which  sometimes  grow  to  a  weight  of  70  hi 
Kiri^hinia  (KaflMhima  A  volcanic  ranre  of  which  Takachiho. 
Bajr)58i|B>  the  only  acii\c  <<>ih\  f  jrms  the  tcrmim! 

(S.E.) peak.  The  cratt  r,^;t  liated  on  tbeSW. 
side  of  the  volcano,  lies  ;/jiiic  500  ft.  brio* 
the  sumrait'pcak.  It  is  of  remarksUf 
regular  forma tioB.  and  the  floor  is  psercei 
by  a  number  of  huge  fumanlea  vfanet 
issue  immense  volumes  of  st^am.  ^ 
Ixuno  Oshima  (Vrics  The  volcano  on  this  island  is  caU 
labad)  (lauj  8461.  Mihara  There  is  a  double  crater,  tbe  outfl* 
being  almost  complete.  The  dijuneter  d 
the  outer  enter,  withia  which  rises  tit 

to  a  hciiht  af  900  fL.  «bB« 
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Inine  Otiiima  (VriM  (h*  niiuuihIIiv  (toor.  h  aboat  i  m. ;  wbHe 

Isljnd)  (liu)  J461 —  the  fntcnt  crater,  whirh  dispUv*  incessant 
(iff*/.).  activity,  has  itMrlf  a  (Jumotcr  0/  j  m. 

ftnmi  (Ut)  ClJ&  The  lirgcst  active  wir.'ino  in  J.ipan. 

An  eruption  in  17S5,  with  a  diiuKc 
hva.  de»troved  an  extensive  (ore*t  and 
ovcnHidmea  aeveral  viltafni  The  pnwK 
cone  is  the  third,  portions  of  two  coocmlric 
crater  ringi  remainirtK.  The  present  crater 
i*  rvmarlnble  (or  the  absolute  perpendicu- 
larity of  its  walU.  and  has  an  immense  depth 
— from  600  to  800  ft.  It  is  circular,  J  m. 
In  circumference,  with  sides  honeycombed 
and  burned  to  a  red  hue. 

Soote  ot  (he  above  information  is  based  upon  Mr.  C.  E.  Bruce- 
Wiford  s  valuable  work  (see  Grot.  Jtmr.,  Feb.  iqoS.  &c.). 

EuT.'jy'iijt^'i  —  Jap-in  is  subject  to  marked  dispUys  of  seismic 
v.iiLi-itt  Unc  suadily  rvcrti>ed  influence  is  ron~t.intly  at  work, 
(r*  itH'  >horv»  f>fnd<.'rins  the  Pacific  Ocean  arc  slowly  though  appre- 
cubly  ri^inK.  while  on  the  side  of  the  Japan  Sra  a  corretpondinE  sub* 
tidence  is  taking  place.  Japan  also  experiences  a  vast  number  of 
petty  vifacatiooa  not  perceptible  without  llw  aid  gf  dcHoatt  in»tru- 
■tnti.  Bvt  of  earthquakes  proper,  brge  or  amall,  aha  haa  u  excep- 
lioaalabiliHiawe.  Thus  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  in  1897— that  is 
l»«f,  tbtint  period  when  really  scientific  apparatus  for  recording 
parpotts  was  avaiUhlc — she  w.is  viMted  by  no  fewer  than  17,750 
■bocks,  beiiiK  an  av<r.iv;t'  oi  v.)  met  bin.;  over  3)  dail\'.  1  hi  [ri'i)inncy 
of  tbesr  phenomena  is  in  some  dei;rtf  a  ^oun  t-  <jl  i  inntv,  lor  the 
mioor  v-ibrations  are  believed  to  excrci^t- a  biiidini;  (  n<\  t  lis  n  moving 
•«k  deavaecs.  Ne\-erthclcss  the  annals  show  that  during  the 
Iftnccntanes  before  1897  there  new  wt  Mittomliii  aiiiirfcelly 

 klonMritliMtancaliiiHitioa.  irdttCHndatkwbeaimed 

 ibecadoMlnrtheicianiicdiaiter  bmtigation 

of  Japn«i  a  body  of  adcmists  constantly  encaged  in 
a\idyin?  these  phenomena  under  go\'cmntcnt  auspice*. — it  I*  found 
ilut,  ijiKc  the  country's  history  began  to  be  written  in  tin-  ^\\\  cen- 
tury A.D.,  there  have  been  3006  major  disturKincrs ;  t'Ut  in.i*murh 
as  1489  of  these  occurred  Ixrfore  the  bcsinning  of  the  Tokui;a»;i 
•dminislratioa  (early  in  the  17th  century,  and  therefore  in  an  era 
vhen  ncthods  of  recording  were  comparatively  defective),  exact 
details  are  naturally  lacking.  The  ftory.  ao  far  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  foUowing 


Due  A.D. 


Region. 


Deaths. 


-(') 
-<•) 


Houses 
destroyed. 

Southern  part  of  Tom    .    .  — 

Mutsu   — 

Kioto   — • 

T&kaid6   — 

Bungo  

Kioto   .......  — 

Pacific  Cwst   — 

Airu   — 

Pacific  Com*  (N.E.)  ...  — 

Kiato   S.S00 

EeU|B   — 

Ug«>   3.760 

Tokyo   JOblte 

Pacific  Coast  of  Ki(b>hiQ  and 

Shikoku   S9.Me 

Ech^   9.100 

HirosaU   7.500 

Hizcn  and  Higo   ....  ta.ooo 

Echigo  ,  11.750 

He  higo   3-1 .000 

Yamato,  Iga,  Isc  .    .    .    .  5,000 

Tokaido  (Shikoku)     .    .     .  60,000 

Ycdo  (TukyO)   V»fKO 

UiM^Ovwi   aaajoi 

Shanai  

SanrikM  tt.073 

Ugo.  Rilmditt  8.996 

Formosa  4>99A 

(1)  An  area  of  over  1,100,000  acte^  swallowed  Vp  bjT-tlMMa. 
U)  TidaJ  wave  killed  tbomuda  ol  pei!plR 
C|>  HuBM*  bfPOB  fgm^ 

In  lfc»  CBPiut  fltMO  tke  vmm  yeaity  aunber  «r  ahecks 
throtit(hotit  tne  36  vcera  ending  in  1906  was  96.  eMrludve  of  minor 
vff  r.ition*.  but  during  the  jo  years  then  ending  there  were  only  two 
■•:  crt  ^.hoclcB  (i8S4and  1804),  and  they  were  not  directly  responsible 
1  r  any  damage  to  life  or  limb.  The  P.nific  ccwst  of  the  Japanese 
i»ljnd$  is  more  liable  than  the  wcstorn  shurc  to  shocks  (ii-.turtiing  a 
wiJo  area.  Apparent  proof  has  bc<-n  &(jt.iincri  that  the  ihm  k» 
o  1  iirrinR  in  the  Pacific  districts  ontinatc  at  tlic  botlom  <A  the  m.i  — 
the  Tus<-jrora  Deep  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  ol  seismic  activity 
— arvd  they  are  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  tidal  wa%Ti>.  It  would 
seem  that  of  late  yean  Tajima.  Hida.  KAcnkeand  some  othcrregions 
i  J«pM  Mwee^joiynd  ifet  eraatcit  iomiaityt  wJule  Mm 


i6n  (27/9)  , 

1614U/12)  . 

vJiii  (16  6)  , 
[2:2) 

\»H  (19  i) 
•703  (JO/12) 
1707  U8/10) 

l7S»(»/5)  . 

1766  f8/3T 
I79»  (10,2) 

iSiS  (1*12) 

1*44  (8/5) 
1*54  (6/7) 
l«5t  (i3./i2) 
lf>55 

Mm  &2/10) 

•896(15/6) 

1896(31/8) 

1906  (12/2) 


«.ooo(») 
700 

SJtM 

3.700 
1.700 
500 

1.500 
390 

&*U 

4.900 
1,700 

'J35 
1 5.000 

•  443 
12,000 
a.400 
3.000 
6.700 


(in  which  preoiace  TSkyO  k  altMled)  ud  I 

MihjpTt  to  disturbance. 

Fhini. — Japan,  though  vrn."  mountainous,  h.is  many  extensive 
pl.iins.    The  northern  i;.|.mf)  — Yczo — contains  seven,  and  there  are 

m.iny  more  in  the  main  and  southern  islands,  to  lay  nothing  of 
dat  lands  of  minor  dimensions.  The  principal  mt*  given  in  the 
foUowing  taUe>- 


Namft 


Tokachi 
Ishikari 
Kinhiro 

Nemuro 

Kitami 

Hidaka 

Tcshio 

Echigo 

Sendai 

Kwasto 


Mino-Owari., 
Kinai  ,, 


dOb 
d^ 

da 

do. 

.Main  Island, 
dok 
dfc 


da 


da 


744^  Kite-  — 

480,000    „  — 

1,339.000    „  — 

330,000    „  — 

3JO.0O0  „  «— 
300,000  .,  — 
180,000     „  «• 

UoaiCcrtained. 

do.  — 

In  this  plain  Re  tiw 
'  iLTSkvO.  and  the 
of  Yokohama.  It 
supperta  about  6  mil- 
liona  of  people- 
do.     Hat  I )  million  inhabi- 
tant.s, 

do.      Has  the  dtics  of 
OaalHiiCIMp  and  Kobe, 
•ad  s|  nOUon  people, 
do.  .  TheddereadMdef 
Japni. 

AfWrt.— Japan  is  abundantly  wafcrrff.  Probably  no  countr>'  in 
the  woM  poses  lie  I  a  closer  network  of  streams,  supplemented  by 
canals  and  lakes.  But  the  qeantity  of  water  carried  seawartis 
varies  within  iride  Umiu:  far  wbcieaa,  during  the  rainy  scesoa  in 
summer  and  while  the  snowa  of  wimlfr  are  meitini(  in  ^nf,  gient 
volumes  of  m-ater  sweep  down  from  the  mounteine,  these  brand 
rivers  dwindle  at  other  times  to  petty  rivulets  trickling  among  a 
waste  of  pebbles  and  boulders.  Nor  are  there  any  long  rivers, 
and  all  are  so  hroken  by  shallows  and  rapid*  tli.it  navifjation  is 
grncrally  impiiisiMo  rxicpf  by  means  of  (1  it-l  '->ttnmed  bants 
drawing  only  a  few  i  nches.  The  chief  rivers  are  given  in  the  f olluw- 
ing  tableau 

I.entjth 

in  tuilcs.  Source.  Hdlltb. 

Ishikari-gawn  275    Ishikari-dakc  .     .     .  Otani. 

Shinano-gan.i  -ms    Kimpu-san     .     .  .Nii^ata. 

Teshio-gawa    .    .  19a   Tesbio-take   .    .    .    Sea  ot  Japan. 
To«»ifa«Ni     .   .  177  Mcaita  aaa,  Kftwfce .  Choshi  " 

mosa). 

Moand-^M  .   .  tsi  IMdcU-AbeQbea}.  Sakata. 
YeaMna^aa  .   .  149  Yabnaa-jma  (Toa)  Tokusbbaa 

(Ataa). 

Kitakaadfaaa    .  14$  Nakayama-daka  UitnaaMkl 

(Rikudua)  (Rikaaca). 
Tenriu-cawa    .    .  ijt  Sownbo  (Sbuaaa)  .  TatOadBajr. 

Go- Raw  a  or  Iwa- 

mc<awa  .    .    .133    Mama<mffla  (Bingo)  Iwam!  Bay. 

Abukuma-gawa    .  133   AMU^aae  (Iwashiro)  Malsushinu  Bay. 

Tokachi-gawa  .    .  189  TtkncliUake .    .    .  Takachi  Bay. 

Scnd«i-gawa    .    .Ill  Kvaiau^aa  (Hiuga) .  Kaadaki  (aa^ 

suma). 

Oi^wa          .    .113    Sbiranc-aan  (Kai).    .  SuruRa  Bay. 

Kiso-gawa  .    .    .112    KtsO'Zan  (Shinano)  .  Bay  of  IsenuroL 

Ara-kawa            .  104    Chichibu-yama  Tokyo  Bay. 

Naga-gawa .    .    .  loa   Maau-yama   (Shimo-  Naka-no-minato 

MHM)  ....  (HnacbQi 

tebri  aad  1lbln^bBi:'»Japan  haa  ■aaif  lafci^ 

the  beauty  of  their  srenery  rather  tbaa  wr  tbeir 
.1  r  r  r  on  taiiwd  in  a  1 1  u  v  i  ,<  I  d  r  pressions  in  t  he  river  valleys ;  others  have 
I i' '  n  formed  by  ^>  li  .hm  eruptions,  the  ejects  damming  the  rivera 
uunl  I  xit.s  were  found  o\er  cliffs  or  throuRh  RorRes.  Some  of  these 
1jIv<  ^  li.r.  f  l)c<-oine  la\nurile  lummcr  ic^tjf.y  for  foreigners.  To  that 
calcRory  bel  inj;  e»[xei.illv  the  lakes  of  Hakone.  of  Chiuzcnji,  of  Sh5ii, 
of  Inawashir  I.  .ind  ol  liiwa.  AmoiW  the-<^  the  highest  is  Lake 
Chiuzenii,  whii  h  is  4J7}  ft.  abo\x  sea-levcl,  has  a  maximum  depth 
of  93  fa  t  horn  s.  and  empties  itself  at  one  end  over  a  fall  (Kegon)  350  ft. 
high.  The  Shuji  bkes  lie  at  a  height  of  3160  ft.,  and  their  neigh* 
bourbood  abounds  in  scenic  chaina.  Lake  Hakone  is  at  a  height 
of  3428  ft.:  Inawarhiro.  at  a  beight  of  1930  ft.  and  Biwa  at  a 
heiicht  of  3i8  It.  The  Japanese  associate  Lake  Biwa  (Omi)  with 
eight  views  of  special  lovelinessf  Omt-tuhkakkei).  Lake  Suwa,  in  Shi- 
nano. »  hti  h  is  emptied  by  the  Trnriu-gawa,  has  a  height  of  2624  ft. 
In  the  Mtiniiv  uf  many  of  these  mountain  lakes  thermal  springs, 
with  remark. ilile  eiir.ilive  properties,  arc  to  be  found.      (F.  Bv.) 

Cfoloiy  —h  is  a  rx<piilar  belief  ihat_the  islands  of  Japan  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  \olcaaic 


rocks.  But  although  this  conception 
1  by  the  peMiaet  «i  auay  actiaa  aad 


lyu,^  jcj  by  Google 
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extinct  volcanoes.  Profnsor  J.  Milne  hai  p<>inted  out  that  it  is 
literally  trut  of  the  Kiirilc*  alone,  parti,illy  true  for  tho  northern 
half  o<  the  Main  l'«tand  and  for  Kiu>.hiu,  and  (|uite  intorrett  as 


applied  to  the  southern  half  of  the  M<iin  Ul.ind  und  to  Shtkukti. 
Thi»  authority  turn*  up  the  geology  of  lapan  lirictlv  and  succinctly 
ai  follow*  (ia  Tkiiit  Japwmt,  by  ProiCHor  Chamberlain) :  "  The 


backbone  of  the  country  coiuittt  of  primitive  gneiia  and  ichists. 
AaMngft  the  latter,  in  Shikoku,  there  ii  M  extremely  interesting 
rock  eoomting  largely  of  piedmontlte.  Overlying  thc«e_aiBong»t 

the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  -u-c  meet  in  many  parts  of  Japan  with  alatcs 
and  other  rocks  po^Hibly  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  age.  Tfilabitcs 
have  been  discovered  in  Riku^i  n.  Cirboniferou*  rock*  are  repre- 
sented by  mountain  nns-cs  of  Fmulina  and  other  limestom  *.  1  lu  re 
is  also  amongst  the  raUttizoic  Hfoup  an  infercstini;  series  of  red 
slates  containing  Radiolanj.  MeMi/oic  nxks  arc  represented  by 
»kte»  containing  Ammor.iUs  and  Monoits,  evidently  of  TriasMC  age, 
nds  coAUining  AmmoniUt  BucUandi  ot  Liaaac  age,  ■  leries  of 
beds  rich  in  |>bnts  of  Jurassic  age.  and  U-ds  of  Cretaoeoua  age 
Cpntaiiiiag  Trifonia  and  many  other  foskits.  The  Cainozoic  or 
iWtkry  aystem  fornis  a  fringe  round  the  coasts  of  many  portions 
of  the  empire.  It  chiefly  cnnNi^ts  of  stratified  vokanic  tufTs  rich  in 
ccji.  Ii,;r.itc.  f<>«iliztd  plants  and  an  invertebrate  fauna.  Diaturna- 
ccous  earth  exij.ts  at  several  plan  s  in  Y<  20.  In  the  alluvium  uhich 
covers  all,  the  remains  have  l"  >  n  '  m  Dvcred  of  several  species  of 
elephant,  which,  according  to  Ur  l^iniund  Naumann,  are  of  Indian 
•riiliit  The  noat  oonumm  cniptive  rock  is  andeaite.  Such  rocks 
a*  Maalt.  dkirite  and  trachyte  are  compatatively  rare.  Quartz 
porphyr>*,  quartzlcfj  porphyry,  and  granite  are  largely  developed." 
Vn  von  Richthofen  an<l  Rein  discuss  the  subject  m  greater  detail. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  mountain  system  of  Japan  there 
arc  three  main  lines.  One  run',  frum  S.W.  to  .NX.;  another  from 
S.S.\V.  In  N.N.E.,  and  the  third  is  meridion  1.  Th'-se  they  call 
rt-speciivciy  the  "  vjulhcrn  schist  ranyc,"  tl;  "v  rtJum  scliist 
range,"  anid  the  "  snow  ransc,"  the  last  cun^.ting  mainly  of  old 
CfyitalliM  maaaive  rocks.  The  rocks  predoquaatiiit  ia  Jtpra  1^ 
idio  tnio  three  crou^M.  Tbey  are.  first, jplutonic  neks,  auiedally 
granite;  secondly,  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  trachyte  and  OMerite: 
and  thirdly,  palapozoic  schists.  On  the  other  hand,  limestone  and 
Mndstone.  c^potially  of  the  Mesoroic  strata,  .nre  strikinjly  def-cicnt. 
1  111-  s,lriko  of  the  old  r r\  - t.illiiio  iiv'liN  follou-;,  in  v;(  n<  i.il.  t!ie  i.uin 
duection  of  the  islands  (S.W.  to  N.F..).  'Ilii-y  arc  oltcn  overlain 
by  schi.ts  an'l  ouarlziies,  or  broken  through  by  volcanic  masses. 
"  The  basis  of  the  islands  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  dia- 
Imm  and  related  Idnds  of  rock,  porphyry  appearing  comparatively 
iddoiii.  No«r  the  granite,  contiDuing  for  lone  distaaces.  forms  the 
prevalltltgrock:  then,  again,  it  forms  the  foimdntionfertllkk  strata 
of  schist  and  sandstone,  itr^elf  only  appsarini^  in  valkyvaf  ert>«ion 
anil  riv.T  boulders,  in  rocky  projection?  on  the  rm«fs  or  in  the 
ri  L:'.  <  >/  the  raountiu'i^.  ...  In  the  cuni|XKiti  in  <if  many  moun- 
tain!, in  Hundo  (the  main  island)  franitc  pUy.sa  proiniiient  p,irt.  .  .  . 
It  a|!|x  ir>  to  form  the  central  maii  uhiih  crops  up  in  hutidrerh  of 
places  towards  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Old  schists,  fret>  from 
losstb  aad  fidi  in  quartz,  overiic  it  in  parallel  chains  throush  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  the  central  and  highest 
ridges,  and  bear  the  ores,  of  ChO-goku  (th«  CMMlprovinces), 
principally  copper  pyrites  and  nvjRnctic  pyimt.  These  schi«t 
ridges  rich  in  quartz  show,  to  a  deT>lh  of  30  metres,  considerable 
di<inle»Tration.  The  rc^ukini;  tx  l.hlc  and  quartz-sand  is  very  un- 
productive, and  support*  chiefly  a  poor  underwcKxl  and  crippled 

fines  with  widely  spreaHin^;  roots  which  m  l.  their  nf>uriOim<  nt  al.ir. 
n  the  province  of  Svlt^u  cranilc  rvcrywhcrc  pn-i'  ii)iir(;it<  s  which 
■nay  be  obairvBd  also  in  the  railway  cuttings  Ih  i\mx  •\  \ltozo  and 
Osaka,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  and  walls  of  tl.>  -e  towni.  1  he 
waterfalU  near  Kobe  dcsccwl  owar  granite  walU  and  the  mikagtiski 
(■stone  of  Mikajtej,  fainoui  throughout  Japan,  is  granite  from 
Seti-ii.  ...  In  llic  lull  country  on  the  borders  of  Ise.  Owari, 
Milia-.\a  anil  1  ii,  on  th'-  one  side,  and  Omi,  Minoand  Shinano, 
on  l!ie  other.  Kranile  fn.-.|ui  ntly  forms  tlark  qrev  and  much  dis- 
in;,  ,;r,i'  I  riK  k  projirtion.  aliu-.i  m  lii.-t  anfi  .fil.y.i,,!  i]ii,iri,-  [M-bblcs. 
The  leldspar  of  a  splendid  pecniatite  and  its  [<r..<lirrt,  ili-.inteera- 
tionon  the  borders  of  Owari,  Minoand  Mikawa  Vmnihr  raw  material 
of  the  vary  extensive  ceramic  industry  of  thu  disiriei,  with  its 
chief  place.  Seta  Of  granite  are  cfaieAy  formed  tlm  — HIimaf 
nouauins  of  Shinano.  Granite,  diorite  ana  other  plntmrfe  niclci  bem 
in  the  winding  upper  valleys  of  the  Kisogawa,  the  Saigawa  (Shinano 
river)  and  many  other  nver*  of  this  provincr,  thesr  dear  water 
running  over  granite.  Also  in  the  hills  bordering  on  the  plain  of 
Kwanto  these  old  crystalline  rocks  are  widely  spread  Farther 
northw:irds  they  K've  way  ak'tin.  Jis  in  the  south,  tr>  trhi^'s  and  erup- 
tive iiK-ks.  Vet  even  h.re  Semite  may  be  tr,-«;fl  irt  n my  places. 
Of  coursic  it  is  not  always  a  pure  granite;  even  habltt  and  granite- 
parphyfyare  found  hero  aad  there.  Thm,  for  tostnaro,  naar  N 1  k 
In  the  mer  valley  of  the  Oaiya-gawa.  aad  in  several  other  plar.-s 
in  tin  anghbouring  mountains,  a  granite-porphyry  appears  with 
hrgs.  inle.  flesh-coloured  cr>-sta1s  of  orthoclavr,  dull  trirlinic  felspar, 
(fuariz  and  hornblen.tr."  "  !■>■  sn  the  mine  r.f  Ichinokawa  in 
Shikoku  ccn,.-  the  womji  r(i:l  <  r  ,  tals  of  .tntini'ifuie.  wtiirh  form 
such  conspicu'iu--  dciccts  in  the  rnin<  ra!  iffiral  c.ibin<  ts  of  KiirojH-," 
(Rein's  Japan  ari'l  .Milne  in  iktnf  J  .f.-.r.r  >r.)  The  aSr.vt  c  <i- 
ditwBS  suggest  the  presence  of  tertiary  forinatitms,  yet  oaly  tiie 


yotinger  paapa  of  that  fanaattMapfNtr  to  be  developed.  Nor  ia 
there  aay  •isB  ef  moraines,  ghchriicnflaga  or  cthar  tiacca  «f  the 


ice-age. 

The  oldest  bcd^  wh;rh  h,ivL'  \  icldcd  fossils  in  .any  ab  ndancc 
belong  to  the  Carboniferous  System.  The  Trias  proocr  is  rcpre- 
scntcd  by  truly  marine  deposits,  while  the  Rhaetic  beds  cootaia 
pUnt  remains.  The  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  are  also  in  part 
marine  and  in  part  terrestrial.  During  the  whole  of  the  Mceoanc 
era  Japan  appears  to  liave  lain  on  or  near  the  margin  of  the  Asiatic 
cuntnu  nt.  and  the  nvirinc  deposits  are  confined  for  the  moat  part 
to  I  be  r.titern  side  of  the  islands. 

T\v:  it;t'.eous  rocks_  occur  at  several  gcolosicnl  horizons,  but  the 
reat  \j.lc.iiiic  eruptions  die]  not  be>;ln  until  the  Tertiary  period 
he  existing  volcanoes  bclons  to  four  separate  arcs  or  tl-.ains.  Oa 
the  south  ia  the  are  of  the  Uichu  islands,  which  penetrates  into 
KiQ  ShifL  fn  the  centre  there  is  the  arc  of  the  Izu-no-Shichito 
i^bnd«.  whieh  is  continued  into  Hondo  akwig  the  Fossa  Magna.  Ia 
North  Hondo  the  great  Handai  arc  forms  the  axis  of  the  island  and 
stretches  into  Yezo  (llokkaidOl.  -Finally  in  the  cast  of  Yczo  rise 
the  most  westerly  volcanoes  oi  the  Kurile  chain.  The  lavas  and 
ashes  ejected  by  these  volcanoes  consist  of  lip.irite,  dacite,  ande»itc 
an<l  basalt. 

Structurally  Japan  is  divided  into  two  regions  by  a  depressioo 
(the  "Fossa  Magtia  "  of  Naumann)  which  stretches  across  the 
inland  of  Hondo  from  Shimoda  to  Nagano.  The  depression  is  marked 
by  a  line  of  voksnoea,  including  Fuji,  and  is  in  part  buried  beneath 
the  products  of  their  eniptiona.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  great 
fault  along  its  wc«tem  margin.  South  and  west  of  the  Fo«sa  Mains 
the  beds  arc  thrown  into  folds  which  run  approximately  paralM 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  coast.  an<i  tw-o  zones  may  be  recog- 
nized— ^an  outer,  consisting  of  Palae  uoir  and  Mewizoie  hx-d..,  and  an 
inner,  consisting  of  Archaean  and  I'alacoroic  rocks,  with  granitic 
intrusions.  Nearly  along  the  boundary  between  the  two  tonc-s  lie 
the  inland  seas  of  south  Japan.  Towards  the  Foiaa  Magna  the 
foMa  bead  aofthwards. 

Nortb  and  cast  of  the  Foen  the  ttfiMtufe  ie  cooccalcd.  t* 
a  very  large  extent,  by  the  outpourings  of  the  volcanoes  which  form 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  northern  part  of  Hondo.  But  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  volcanoes  re^t  is  exposed  along  the  east  coast  0/ 
Hondo  (ill  tl.r  Kwanto.  Almkuma  and  Kitakami  h;lUj,  and  also  is 
the  island  of  Vern.  This  foundation  con.sisls  of  Archean,  Palaeozoic 
and  Mesozoic  l>e<is  folded  together,  the  direction  of  the  folds  betag 
N.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.,  that  is  to  say,  slightly  oblique  to  the  geaenl 
direction  of  this  port  of  the  iifawd.  Towards  the  Foma  Mama  Ifct 
foMs  bend  sharply  nuad  UBtH  they  are  nearly  paralld  to  tneFflai 

is^eif.  '  (P.  ija 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  careful  obscrvatids 

th.it  the  ea»t  ctusts  ol  Japan  arc  slowly  rising.  This  phi  

w,js  tirst  tuitifeit  in  the  case  of  the  plain  on  which 
stands  the  ca|  ital,  TokyS.  Mapi  of  sufiticicntly  trust- 
vsiirthy  accuracy  show  that  in  the  llth  century 
TukyO  Bay  penetrated  much  more  deeply  in  a  aorthern  directioa 
thaa  it  does  newt  the  poiat  when  the-di/a  aula  river  ^aridi 
or  Arakawa)  cmera  the  tea  wai  coniidcrably  to  the  oerth  of  its 
present  position,  and  low-lying  districts,  to-day  ihickly  poptilaied. 
were  under  water.  Edmund  Naumann  was  the  discoverer  of  these 
licU.  and  his  nttcn'inn  was  firr.t  drawn  to  them  by  learning  that  an 
'sjible  :..M-«.  <  il,  V.  \v  li  ll  ajri^hcs  onU  in  'jlt  water,  '\%  cMcdA  mk%!S- 
fipri,  from  the  place  jAiakusa)  of  its  original  provervance,  which 
now  li.-s  some  3  m.  inland.  Similar  phenomena  were  found  in 
Sakhaim  by  bcbmidt  and  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  main  island 
by  iteia,aadlhcroca«  be  Mtttedeubt  that  they  exist  at  other  places 
afse.  NauaMBa  haa concluded  that "  formerly  Tfikyfi  Bay  stretched 
further  over  the  whole  level  cotintry  of  Shimou  and  Hitachi  and 
northwards  as  far  as  the  plain  of  KwaniO  extends;"  that  "  ibe 
mounfaifi  counti^-  i>f  Ka^uv»-.\»a  emrrRcd  from  it  an  island,  and 
that  a  curti  nr  i.ui  in  a  m  rtli-wi  v[(  rlv  direction  between  this  island 
and  the  northern  mountain  n).irv:in  o(  ihe  {  resent  plain  toward  the 
norlh-ea^t  into  the  open  ocean." 

Miiural  Sphnxt. — The  presence  of  so  many  active  volcanoes  is 
partially  cempen>a ted  by  a  wealth  of  mineral  springs.  Since  many 
of  these  thermal  sprines  possess  great  medicinal  value,  Japan  may 
beeeiae ene  of  the  world's  favourite  health-resorts.  There  are  laare 
than  a  hundred  spas,  some  IkM.  tome  cold,  which,  brine  caaiy 
.fSl.  .-a  -sc---^.-  1-— ly  ..i-.-.^  vj.  J,n,n„f 

The  nmt  aoteawthy  an  aa  toUeve:— 


Name  of  Spa. 

Arima 
Asama  . 
Asamushi  . 
Atami  . 
Bcppti  .    .  . 
He*.'sho  ... 
I>"CO     .  . 
Ilakone.  . 

Ilu;ashi>yaina 

U:.!o  .  . 
1- I"  . 

KusatM.  . 


Prefecture.  Quality. 
HioRo      .  Salt  .... 
NaRano    .  Pure     .     .•    .    f  . 

.Vomori     .  Sail  

Shizuoka  .  do  

Oita  .  .    .  rarbooMT  Acid  . 
Naoaaa   .  Putc  or  Sulphuroui  . 
Ehioie 


Kananwa  Pure,  Salt  or  Sa^aroua 
Fukuahinu  Pure  or  Salt    .    .    .  . 
Gumma    .  Salt  ....... 

do,  do  ,  . 

do,     .  Sulphnmis    .   *   .  . 


100 

Ml— ir? 
I'M— Its'* 
131— JJO 
too — 133 
,  loi->it3 
70— I  to 

9S— tea 

117— 14« 
111— far 
Cold 
M» 
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i6i 


NoboribMni 
Shibu 


Prefecture 

Tochiip 

Na(ano 


Umhino 
Vn 


Hm«o 
Sag* 


IthDam 


SulphuRMK       .     .  . 
do.  ... 

Salt  .... 
Carbonate  of  Soda  and 
Sulphur      .    .  . 
Cartwnic  Add     .  . 

do.  .  . 
SdnluinMi*  .  .  . 
Salt  


Temp.,  F*. 

.  162—17? 

"-'5 


180 
165 

101— IM 


do. 

dok    .   .    .    .  10^ 

.—The  lai(e  entwiiow  .of  tlw  JaponeM  Uawte  In  • 
•dd  wmhony  dinctioa  cainea  ^reat  varietiea  of  ^oatt. 

are  Iwt  and  humid  thouih  ahoit  Mmmer*. 
•■d  lonit  cold  aod  dear  wintetm.  The  equatorw  eumiiti  produce 
amdilioiii  diSnin^  from  tho^e  exUtine  at  corresponding  latitudes 
m  aetell^lOUnng  lunimrnt.    In  KiOshiQ,  >hikolcii  a>i'J  the 

soutKcm  half  of  the  m.im  island,  the  months  of  July  and  August 
al  >ii>-  <':r<-  in.trkcfi  by  oppressive  heat  ac  the  sea-level,  while  in  ele> 
vated  distncu  a  cool  and  even  bracing  tempcniture  may  always  be 
icNMdL  thoiwh  tht  direct  ny«  of  the  mm  ictaia  dntitwiw  power. 
Wlntor  in  tSttt  dterim  doaa  noc  last  man  than  two  monUM.  from 
Ike  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March:  fdt-  although  the 
latter  month  ia  not  free  from  froet  aivd  even  snow,  the  halmmcM  r>f 
spring  makes  itself  plainly  perceptible.  In  tlie  northern  h.ilf  of 
the  mi-n  inland,  in  Veio  and  in  the  Kurilcs,  the  cold  is  severe  durint; 
the  winter.  »  hich  l.i*t»  fur  at  least  four  month's,  and  «now  f.dls  vnne- 
t  -  t  1  I  It  <li  pt  h-i.  Whereas  in  T6l;\  u  the  numl>rr  o(  frosty  nij^hts 
dunog  a  year  docs  not  average  much  over  60.  the  corrcsgonding 
—bar  in  Smon  on  the  nonh-weat  of  Yen  ia  I4S>  But  thn 
WHintiM  of  ilie  thmnometer  in  -winter  and  aanmer  brinf  omh 
aidiwbic— as  much  M  ya*  F.  in  Tokyo— tb*  cHmate  provea  aoote- 
vImI  trying  to  penona  of  mk  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bean  daily  variation  is  in  Reneral  less  ih.in  that  in  other  countries 
iHvint  tlic  same  btitudc.  it  is  .T-  itL  't  in  [.irujiry.  when  it  reaches 
rt*  F..  and  least  in  July,  wh.  n  it  l.iri  Iv  r\ri  v<l-  f-  The  monthly 
irariation  1*  very  Rre.it  in  M.irch.  uhrn  u  u^n.illy  reaetn-^  4j"  F. 

During  the  &rst  ao  years  ol  the  ASeijt  era  numerous  meteorological 
stations  were  establiabed.  itafnna  *m  «onatmtly  fofWMdad  by 
telegraph  to  the  centfsl  eheMvntery  In  TBkyd.  vhttn 
issues  daily  statements  of  the  climatic  conditiont 
_  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  as  well  as  forecasts  for 
the  next  twenty-four.  The  whole  country  it  divided  into  districts 
lor  mcteorgl<i.;uvil  j  iirposes.  and  storm-warnings  are  issued  when 
ncc<-4is->r>-.  At  the  most  important  stations  observations  are  taken 
e\er>'  hour;  ai  iho  le»s  important.  siK  obnervations  daily ;  and  at  the 
tes%t  iCTjp<w^n^^hrec^servationa.^From  the  recota  oMhree^de- 

Taihoku  (in  Formosa)   71 

Nagauki  (Kiiishiu)   60 

KMC  (Main  lahiiid)   99 

Osaka  (Main  fttand)  «    •  99 

Ok.iyama  fM.iin  Utand)   58 

NaRoya  (Main  Island]  .98 

Satcai  (Main  Island)  

TakyO  (Cipita!)    S7 

Kiito  (.\lain  Island)   57 

Niipatj  (Main  Utand)    55 

Ishmomaki  (Main  island)   Sa 

Aomori  (Main  Island)   ........  sn 

Sapporo  (Yezo)   44 

The  (ol!r>w.ln(;  i.-.l  .jf  .i  !>  A  ii.i  fur  lomn.irinc:  theclimntcaof KUbf. 
Stia.nghai,  Hakodate,  Tokyo  and  :>an  Francisco:— 


M«C(eraft|g|r. 


PeUnc  .  . 
Shangnai 

Hakodate  . 
T0k>6 

SnaFandicb 


Longitude. 
131*  ao*  E. 

laa*  as  E. 

Hottest  Month. 


»:57:m. 

31'  la'N. 
41*46' N. 
3S'  41'  N. 


s 

47 


.  of 


Shai 
Hal 

Shangnai 
Hakodate 

San>aad 


July 
do.  . 


Oldcat  Month. 
.  Jnnnnry  . 

.    do.  . 

do. 

do.  . 


.  .  to 

.    .  >4 

.   .  71 

;  ;  3 

Menn  Temp,  of 


.  at 

.  wt 

.  a« 

■  sfr 

.*4» 


There  arf  three  wet  seasons  in  Japan :  the  first,  from  the  m:d<l!e  c)( 
April  to  the  l>eginning  of  May:  the  serond.  from  the  middle  o(  Jutte 
to  the  beginning  of  July:  and  the  third,  from  early  in 
September  to  early  in  October.  The  dog  days  l<U>yd) 
are  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  aecond  naif  of  August, 
bcr  ia  the  wettest  month:  January  the  driest.  During  the  four 
months  from  November  to  February  Incluaivc  only  about  tS% 
of  the  whole  rain  for  the  year  falla.  In  tbe  diitrict  en  the  eait 
of  the  main  island  the  snowfalj  is  instgnificant,  seldom  attaining  n 
depth  of  more  than  four  or  five  inches  and  Ei-nerjllv  nu  It  lUf;  in  a  WW 
days,  while  bright,  sunny  skies  arc  usual.  But  in  the  mountainous 
provinces  of  th«  interior  and  in  those  along  the  nestcm  coast,  deep 
«ao« cover*  the  ground  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  sky  it 
osually  wrapped  ma  well  of  ciottda.  ThcaediReicnoeaareduetothe 
action  of  the  north-weaterly  wind  that  Uowe  over  Japan  from 
Siberia.  The  intervening  sea  being  comparatively  warm,  this  wind 
arrive*  at  lapan  having  its  temperature  increased  and  carrying 
moisture  whi(  h  it  depcwif »  as  ?now  on  the  western  fares  of  the 
Japanese  ni  iir  tains.  C'rfr.  Irf;  (he  mountains  and  de,sccnding 
their  eastern  ".lopes,  the  wind  t>eromrs  loss  wturatrd  anrl  warmer, 
so  that  the  formation  of  clouds  ceases.  Japan  is  emphatica!!/ 
a  wet  country  so  far  as  quantity  ol  rainfall  is  concerned,  the  average 
for  the  whole  country  being  1570  mm.  per  annum.  Stfll  them  are 
about  four  sunny  days  for  e\-eiv  three  on  whkh  rain  or  mowraila,  the 
actual  _6gurcs  being  150  days  of  snow  or  rain  and  Jtsdaysofsunshine. 

During  the  cold  season,  which  beeins  in  October  and  ends  in  April, 
northerly  and  westerly  wind*  prevail  (hrouKhout  Japan.  Tbeyt 
Iriim  the  adjacent  continrnt  of  .Asia,  and  Ihcy  de- 
velop considerable  strength  owine  to  the  fact  th.it 
there  ia  an  average  difference  of  some  7;  mm.  I)ciween  the 
atmospheric  pressure  (750  mm.)  in  the  Pacific  and  that  (77J  mm.) 
te  the  Japanese  islands.  But  during  the  warm  season,  from 
May  to  September,  these  condittona  of  atmospheric  presaure  are 
reversed,  that  in  the  Pacific  rislitK  to  7*7  mm.  and  that  in  Japan 
fafling  to  730  mm.  Hence  throughout  this  season  the  prevailint 
winds  arc  light  breetes  from  the  west  and  south.  A  comparison 
of  the  force  habitually  developed  bv  the  wind  in  various  parts 
of  the  islands  shows  that  at  Sutlsu  in  Yceo  the  average  sircncth 
i«  9  metres  per  second,  while  Ituhara  in  the  island  Tsu-shlma. 
Kumamoto  in  KiQshiu  and  Cifu  in  the  east  centre  of  the  main 
island  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  an  aweinte  wind  velocity 
of  only  2  metres.  A  calamitous  atmospheric  featureia  the  pcriBdkml 
arrival  of  Norms  called  "  typhoons  (Japanese  tai-fu  or  "  peat 
wind  ").  These  have  their  orisin,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  China 
Sea,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Luzon.  Their  season  is  from  June 
to  (Xliitie'r.  but  they  oceitr  in  oilier  month?  also,  and  ihcy  di-vcfop  a 
vel9city  of  5  to  75  m.  an  hour.  The  meteorological  record  for  ten 
yetra  ended  190s  shows  a  total  of  tao  typhoons,  being  an  average 
of  12  annually.  September  had  14  of  these  phenomena.  March  11 
and  April  10.  leavii^  S5  for  the  retraining  9  months.  But  only  tS 
out  of  the  whole  number  developed  disastrous  force.  It  is  pnrticti* 
larlv  unfortunate  that  September  should  be  the  season  of  ([tcntcst 
typnoon  frequency,  for  the  earlier  varieties  of  rice  flower  tn  that 
month  and  a  hesivy  storm  does  much  damage.  Thus,  in  190J — by 
no  means  an  abnormal  year — slalistin  ^huv.-  the  following  disasteis 
owing  to  typhoons:  casualties  to  human  life,  363Q;  ships  and 
hoata  loat,  3244;  buildings  destroyed  wholly  or  partuUy.  603.062: 
land  inundated.  1.071.575  .Kres:  roatfs  tiestroyed,  I2ji6  m. :  bridges 
trashed  away.  13. 685 :  embankments  broken.  70$  m. ;  crop*  damafed, 
S>7ta.6SS  busheis.  The  total  loss,  including  cost  of  repairs,  was 
estimated  at  itearly  3  millions  sterling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
annual  average. 

Flora — The  flora  of  Japian  has  been  carefully  studicfl  by  many 
scientific  men  from  Stebold  downwards.  Foreignets  \  i-iting  J.ijvin 
arc  immediately  struck  by  the  affection  of  the  people  for  riuwcrs. 
trees  and  natural  beauties  of  every  kiniL  In  actual  wealth  of 
blossom  or  dimensmns  of  forest  tree*  the  Japanese  islands  cannot 
claim  any  special  distinction.  The  spectacles  most  admired  by  all 
classes  are  tne  tints  of  the  loliage  in  autumn  andihegloryof  Houcnng 
trees  in  the  spring.  In  beauty  .TJid  variety  of  pattern  and  colour 
the  autumnal  lints  are  unsurij-^sMrd.  The  colours  psiss  from  deep 
brown  through  purple  to  yellvw  ainJ  while,  thrown  Into  rcln  l  by  the 
dark  green  of  non-dec  id  uoiis  shrubs  aiul  tree;  Oaks  and  wild 
prunus.  wild  vines  and  sumachs,  vanous  kinds  of  maple,  the  4Mam 
(Enkiantkia  Jfamietu  Hook.)— •  wwtdwful  bush  which  in  nutumn 
develops  a  hue  of  ruddy  led— biwhcs  and  other  trees,  all  add 
multitudinous  colours  to  the  faifiliancy  of  a  spectacle  which  ia 
further  enriched  by  masse*  of  leathery  bamboo.  The  one  defect 
IS  lack  of  green  sward.  The  grass  used  for  Japanese  lawns  Insei  its 
verdure  in  autumn  and  remains  from  November  to  March  -i  Kte\  is!i- 
brown  blot  upon  the  scene  Spring  is  supposed  lo  begin  in  February 
when,  aecor<lin^  to  the  old  c.ilenaar.  the  new  year  sets  in.  but  the 
only  Howprs  th<  n  in  bloum  are  ihe  tanuUm  japoncc  and  some  kind* 
of  daphae.  The  former— called  by  the  Ja|iancse  imtoih— may 
often  Be  seen  glowing  fiery  red  amid  snow,  but  the  pink  {olomt 
liubaki).  white  (i*irD-/ii<Aa*i)  and  variegated  (tktbnn-tio-lsubaH) 
kinds  do  not  bloom  until, .March  -n  April.  Neither  the  camellia  nor 
thed-iplit  e  i»  rt  yarded  as  a  refined  Mower  -  their  manner  of  ihedding 
their  hUj-^nms  IS  too  unsighi ly  (Jueen  i,l  ~pti  i.:  r'nui  t .  u  the  plum 
(mmm),    1  be  tree  lends  itself  with  peculiar  readiness  to  the  skilful 
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imnipuUition  ol  the  nnlener.  and  U  by  him  trained  into  ihapes  oi 
rcmarkaljlL'  Knee  In  pure  white  or  ro**  rcxj  blosiomi,  hcraldtne 
the  lirsi  .ii'iinui  li  i:l  .'  IimI  ttiatliif,  arr  ri-,;.iri(<xl  viilh  tpccial 
favour  aad  arc  ani).jnn-<j  ihc  ssmbul  uf  unassuming  hardihood. 
The  cherry  {.mkura)  \s  even  mon-  I'surnitrd.  Ii  will  not  suffer  any 
training,  nor  doc»  it,  lilcc  ihc  plum,  improve  by  prunirw,  but  the 
■wwhiiif  that  Mtcads  iu  bnct  panod  ol  okion  in  ApriL  die  nasni- 
ftCMoe  of  it>  llowerhden  bougha  and  the  mctureaqua  flMnr  oi  it« 
falling  petJiU.  inspired  an  ancient  poet  to  liken  it  to  the  "  tout  U 
Yamalo  "  (lapan).  and  it  has  ever  sinoe  bectl  thui  regarded.  The 
•  ild  peach  Kmomo)  Wworn^  at  ( hr  same  time,  but  attracts  little  attcn- 
lion  All  ihc-*-  irv<"> — the  (iluni.  the  cherry  and  tho  peach — bear  no 
(ruit  worthy  oi  the  name,  ntfr  do  ihry  excel  their  Occidental  repre- 
sentatives in  weaSth  ol  bluv<,i>in,  but  the  admiring  affection  they 
inspire  in  Japan  \%  unique.  Scarcely  has  the  cherry  aeason  passed 
whan  that « the  wistaria  {Juji)  cotnes,  followed  by  ikeaaaiea((Mftif^) 
and  the  ick  (lAMa).  the  last  being  atmoct  con lempofa neon*  wHh  the 
peony  (toiM),  which  is  regarded  by  many  japan  se  as  the  king  of 
flower*  and  b  cultivated  assiduously.  A  species  of  weeping  maple 
(!*«/arf-momi/i)  drew-s  itself  in  fxrachy-red  fUwge  arui  is  trained 
into  many  pi<  lurixjiie  shafK-s,  tliriu^h  not  without  dctnmt  nt  lo  its 
longevity.  Suniincr  ffc*  the  lotus  (renre)  convert  wide  expanses 
o(  lake  and  river  into  ^hcct»  of  while  and  red  blo««o<ns;  a  compara- 
tively flowcrless  interval  ensuos  until.  inJOctober  and  November, 
tfc*  cbiyuntbemuiB  anivea  to  furniib  an  cacina  (or  faahionablc 
^tlierinn.  With  the  eieefitipa  of  the  doc^yt  and  the  dead  of 
winter,  tnera  ia  no  ifBinn  when  flowns  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  Tapaneae.  nor  doca  any  class  fail  to  participate  in 
the  sentiment.  There  is  similar  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  gardens. 
From  the  loth  century  i^iiw  ird->  the  art  of  landscape  RacJening 
ste'idily  grew  into  a  science,  with  CM-^teric  as  well  as  exoteric  aspects, 
and  with  a  special  vocabulary.  The  underlying  principle  is  lo 
reproduce  nature's  tcenic  bcautic*.  all  the  features  being  drawn  to 
icale.  ae  that  however  reitricied  the  apaoi^  then  ahalt  bt  no  violation 
«f  proportioa.  Thus  the  artificial  lane  and  hiDt,  the  atone*  forming 
nclcencs  or  timulating  solitary  crags,  the  tree*  and  even  the  bushes 
are  all  selected  or  manipulated  co  as  to  fall  congruously  into  the 
general  scheme  If.  on  the  one  hand,  huge  stones  are  ^ran■^^lorte^l 
nundreds  of  miles  from  sra-shore  or  rivcr-CK-d  where,  in  the  U|>5e  of 
long  centuries,  waves  and  cataracts  have  hammered  them  into 
strange  shapes,  and  if  the  h.-irmonlring  of  their  various  colours  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  forms  to  environment  are  studied  with  pro- 
found aabtlcty.  so  the  traiainf^  and  tending  of  the  trees  and  shrub* 
that  keep  them  company  require  much  taste  and  much  toil.  Thus 
the  red  pine  (aka-matiu  or  pinus  dtnnfion),  which  is  the  favourite 
garden  tree.  lUs  to  be  subjected  twice  a  year  to  a  process  of  spray- 
3re»<.ing  which  involves  the  rarrful  removal  of  every  weak  or  aged 
needle.  One  tree  occupies  the  whole  time  of  a  f^ardener  for  about  ten 
days.  The  dttaiK  are  endless,  the  results  delightful.  But  it  has  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  here  no  mention  of  a  flower- 
eardcn  in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the  terra.  Flowersarccultivated, 
out  for  their  own  sakes.  not  a*  a  feature  of  the  Uitdscape  garden. 
If  they  are  present,  it  is  only  a*  an  incident.  This  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  shrubs  which  blossom  at  their  iiea«ons  and  fall  always  into 
the  general  scheme  of  the  landscape.  Forcf-tHof  cherry-trees,  plum- 
trees,  matinolLa  trees,  or  hiyaku-jtkki  (Lager sirotmui  injico),  banks  of 
axalea,  (ljrn:i>  o(  h\i1ranjca,  groups  of  catncllia — such  have  their 
permanent  plarcs  and  their  foliage  add*  note*  of  colour  when  their 
flower*  have  fallen.  Hut  chr>'santhenum>,  peonies,  roae*  and  ao 
forth,  are  treated  as  specal  show*,  and  are  removed  or  hidden  when 
out  of  Uoom.  There  is  another  remarkable  iHtwe  of  the  Japanese 
gardener'*  art.  He  dwarfs  trees  so  that  they  renuin  measurable 
only  by  inches  after  their  age  has  reached  scores,  even  hundreds,  of 
years,  and  the  proportions  of  leaf,  brarKh  and  stem  are  pie«r\cd 
with  fiih  lity-  The  pots  in  which  thcw:  wonders  of  patient  skill  arc 
gn  vMi  line  to  l<e  themselves  fit-.c  vpi-i  ujuns  of  the  kiramist's  craft, 
and  as  much  as  {200  is  sometimes  paid  lor  a  notably  well  trained  tree. 

There  exists  among  manjr  foreign  obaervera  aa  impression  that 
Japan  iscoroparatively  poor  in  wikTflowera;  an  impreaaion  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  flowery  meadows  or  lanes.  Besides, 
the  flowersarc  curiously  wanting  in  fragrance.  Almost  the  only  nota- 
ble exceptions  are  the  mokuttt  lj)mant)tus  ftatmHt),  the  daphne  and 
the  magnolia  Missing  the  perfume- laden  air  01  the  (Jccidenl.a  visitor 
is  prone  to  ii:frr  [uui  ily  of  blo'-s'iriis  But  if  some  familiar  European 
flowers  arc  .d.M nt.  thi  y  are  i<  jjlaccd  by  others  ^lranKe  to  \\'>-vtcrn 
c>'es — a  wealth  ol  Itifxdcza  ancj  tndno-fera;  a  vast  variety  of  lilies; 
graceful  gnuae*  like  the  eulalia  and  the  oiniii<imriii  (Pairtna  iMMe- 
laefdia):  th*  ticMy-hutd  Pyrut  jcponua;  aulcas,  diervillas  and 
deutiias,  the  ktkyo  (Platycodom  pamdffhntm).  the  pbdshi  {Fitmkta 
cn-utu),  and  many  another.  The  tame  ia  tnic  of  Japanese  foRSt*. 
It  has  Utm  uiii  '^iid  that  "  to  enumeiate  the  oonMituenu  and 
inliahii.inis  ol  1!.'  J.i[anoseinouaiain*fonst»«iOHhl  bctoaamat 
least  half  the  entire  flora." 

Accofding  to  Fmnchet  aad  Savatier  l.ip.i  n  po«s<-.srs :— 

Families.  Ocnera.  Species. 

tNcotyMonom  pitnta »  .  .  .  iti  79s  (934 
Monocotylcdonoua  plaala .    .    .     tS,       aoa        61  j 

Higher  CryptogagiOUfl  pUotO  .     •        S*  3i  196 


Vascular  plaota  154 
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The  im  enlgatleni  of  lapanese  botanlaia  are  ad>ling  coAstamly  to 

the  above  number,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  hnaliiy  will  be  reached 
for  some  time.  According  to  a  cijiii[>ari'..jn  made  by  A.  Gray  with 
regard  lo  the  numbers  of  genera  and  species  reuectively  reprcacated 
in  the  forest  trees  of  fowr  fi|iaaa  «l  th«  MtUHni  lMaii|pM«>  the 

following  is  the  case;— 

All.Tiitic  Forest  rcKion  of  N.  America    .    66  (;encr3  and  155  -prr 
Pacitic  l  orc^l  rrKiun  of  .\.  America      .    Ji  genera  and   78  species 
Japan  and  Manchuria  Fdrcst-rcgion     .    66  genera  and  168  species 
Forests  of  Eurupe  genera  and   85  specter 

While  there  cm  be  no  d  jutit  that  the  luxuriance  of  lapan's  flora 
is  due  to  rich  soil,  to  hijh  temperature  and  to  rainfall  not  only 
plentiful  but  well  distriSutcd  over  the  whole  year,  the  srealth  and 
variety  of  her  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  Largel}^  the  result  of  immi- 
gration. Japan  has  four  insular  chains  which  Knk  her  to  the 
oeighbounng  continent  On  the  south,  tha  RiAklff  talande  bfiac 
her  within  reach  of  Formosa  and  the  Malayan  archipelago:  on  the 
west,  Oki.  Iki,  and  Tsushima  bridge  the  sea  between  her  and  Korea, 
on  the  north-west  Sakhalin  connects  her  with  the  Amur  region, 
.mrl  un  the  norih,  tfie  Kurilcs  form  an  almost  continuous  route  to 
Kami  hat  '.^a.  Ily  these  piths  the  germs  of  Asiatic  plants  were  carried 
over  to  join  the  endemic  flora  of  the  country,  ana  all  found  suitable 
homo  amid  greatly  varying  conditions  of  climate  aitd  physiography. 

/^aMlM.— Japan  is  an  except  ion  to  the  general  rule  tiiat  eoMineMi 
are  richer  in  fauna  than  art  their  neighbouring  iaianda.  It  has 
been  said  wiih  truth  that  "  an  industrious  collector  of  beetle*, 
butterflies,  neuroplcra,  Stc,  finds  a  greater  number  of  species  in  a 
circuit  ol  some  miles  near  Toky6  than  are  exhibited  by  the  ishole 
British  Isles." 

Uf  mammals  50  species  have  been  identified  and  catalogued 
Neither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  is  found.  The  true  Camivora  are  three 
only,  the  bear,  the  dog  and  the  marten.  Three  specie*  of  bear*  arc 
Kientihcally  icoogniaed,  but  one  of  then,  the  ice-^r  (Cffsae 
wmritimM),  la  only  an  aeckfcntal  visitor,  earned  downcby  the  Aictie 
current.  In  the  main  island  the  black  bear  (knma,  Ursvt  japonins) 
alorte  has  its  habitation,  but  the  island  of  Yczo  has  the  great  brown 
l»ear  (called  ihi  guma,  oti-kuma  or  oka-kumc).  the  "  grisly  "  of  North 
.America.  I  hc  U.ir  docs  not  attract  mui  h  [•••[mlar  interest  in  Japan. 
Irndition  rent  res  rather  upon  the  fox  ikilsune)  and  the  badger 
(miijin.i),  whii  h  are  credited  with  superitatural  powers,  the  former 
being  worshipped  as  the  itvesscngcf  of  the  harvest  god,  while  the 
Utter  is  regaraed  as  a  mischievous  rollicker.  Neat  to  these  cosncs 
the  monkey  (sera),  which  dwells  c<)ually  among  the  siwwa  of  the 
north  and  in  the  mountaiiHMis  region*  of  the  south.  Strm  cntets 
into  the  composition  of  many  place- names,  an  evidenoe  of  the 
people's  familiarity  with  the  animal.  There  are  ten  species  erf  bat 
(komon)  and  seven  of  insect-eaters,  and  prominent  in  thbcluaart 
the  mole  (mu[ura)  and  the  hedgehog  Oian-nttumi).  Among  the 
martens  there  is  a  weaSd  (liMAi),  which,  thoueh  useful  as  a  rat- 
killer,  has  the  evil  repute  of  being  responsible  for  sudden  and 
mysterious  injuries  to  numaa  beings;  there  is  a  river-otter  (haiM> 
uso).  and  there  is  a  sea -otter  ^nkn)  which  inhabiu  the  aortlHni 
seas  and  is  highly  valued  (or  its  bcauii/ul  pelt.  The  rodents  aie 
represented  by  an  abundance  of  rats,  with  comparatively  few  ma, 
and  by  the  ordinary  squirrel,  to  which  the  people  give  the  name  of 
tree-rat  (ki-ntzurr.:).  as  well  as  the  thing  sijuirrel,  known  as  the 
momo-don  (peach-bird)  in  ihc  north,  where  it  hides  from  the  light 
in  hollow  tree-trunks,  and  in  the  south  as  the  ban-Ion  (or  bird  of 
evening).  There  are  no  rabbiu.  but  hares  (uM^i)  are  to  be  found 
in  very  varying  numbers,  and  theae  ^f  one  species  put  on  a  white 
coat  daring  winter.  The  wild  boar  (stirMor  li-no-iAiiM)  docs  not 
differ  appreciably  from  its  European  congener.  Its  flesh  b  much 
relished,  and  for  some  unexplained  rr.ison  is  railed  by  its  vettdocs 
"  mouni.iin-whale  "  iyama-kvjtra).  A  very  Ix-autiful  stag  (lAiik]). 
with  eii^ht-branched  antlers,  inhabits  the  n'moie  sroodla nds.  and 
there  are  five  species  of  antelope  {kamo-ikika)  which  are  found  in 
the  highest  and  least  accessible  parts  of  the  mountains.  Doiumic 
animals  have  for  representatives  the  horse  iuma),  a  small  beast  with 
little  beauty  of  form  though  possessing  much  hardihood  artd  end*- 
ranee;  them  (asAt),  mainly  a  beast  of  burden  or  draught :  the  pig 
(fruto),  very  occasionally:  the  dog  Unu),  an  unsiehtly  and  useless 
brute;  the  cat  (ntko),  with  a  stump  in  lieu  of  a  tan;  barndoor  fowl 
{ntwo-iori},  darks  (aAire)  and  pigMHis  (Aole).  The  tufkey  (i>itts 
mrnthf)  .,r  J  t)  c  goose  (ficM)  uve  bcm  intradnoed  but  an  ittlc 
appreciated  as  yet. 

Ahhoueb  so-called  singing  birds  exist  in  tolerabTe  numbers,  those 
worthy  01  the  name  of  songster  are  few.  Eminently  first  b  a  species 
of  nirntingale  (ii(uijti),  which,  though  smaller  than  its  concCMT  of 
the  \Vest.  is  gifted  with  exquisitely  modulated  flute-like  notes  of 
considerable  range.  The  u[uisu  is  a  dainty  bird  in  the  matter  of 
temperature-  After  May  it  retires  from  the  low-lying  regions  and 
graciually  ascends  to  higher  altitudes  as  midsummer  approaches. 
,-\  v.irutv  <i(  ('  .■  <  i.r  Ui-i  I  died  hoMorUM  iCuctUui  poliMtphalus)  in 
imitation  of  the  sound  ol  us  voice,  is  ncard  as  an  accompaniment  of 
the  arsua,  and  there  are  iim  three  other  species,  tbie  kakk*d0n 
(Caru/st  canontt).  the  Ismttm-itn  {t.  ktmotayitnmi),  and  the  wmm- 
hakafi.  or  juuht  (C.  kypttylhnu).  To  these  the  larlt.  Mars  Mfewda 
jiifwuKa),  joins  its  voice,  and  the  cooing  of  the  ff|ana  (Ante)  ia 
•upplcmented  by  the  twittering  of  the  ubiquita«tipafi«w  ' 
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vhile  ovrr  all  arc  heard  the  raucous  r;iw  n(  tbf  raven  (knratu)  .in.) 
the  har>h  scream  o(  the  kite  itnmht},  betv.oni  uhich  an()  ihr  r.ivrn 
ihrrr  li  perpetual  (cud  I  hr  (.ilcon  ilaka).  alvrays  an  honoured  bird 
n  Japan.  whcf«  Iroin  time  immemorial  hawking  lua  been  an  ariato- 
oMk  paMUBC.  ii  flooimoa  caaafk.  aad  m  m  Urn  iflanow-lMwk 
btit  tte  Mgk  (muM)  affcett  MliMe.  T«o  Euliah 
ornitbolociiti.  Btildilon  and  fryrr.  an  the  recopwiwJ  wnlnmica 
oa  the  bird*  of  Japan,  and  in  a  contnbuiion  to  tm  nmmatUmi  tf 
Urn  Astaht  S»euty  af  Japan  (vol.  x  )  they  have  enumerated 
•prries.  Starlings  {muku-iori)  are  numcruuK.  and  *o  are  the 
tail  (j^*trn),  the  twallow  (ttttbamt)  the  m.iriin  ile^).  the  woodrh.n 
(mttu)  and  the  jay  (tatrsa  or  taiAi-Li.>ri ).  hut  the  maei'i.c  1  Idf^maiu  >, 
though  cooAnon  in  China,  is  rare  in  Japan.  bUckbird»  and  thrushes 
are  not  found,  nor  any  specie*  o(  parrot,  but  on  the  other  band,  we 
have  the  boome  {yatsugailura).  the  rcd-breaat  (komudtn).  the  blue- 
bird (nm)i  the  wren  (wmv-mmi).  the  golden-crested  wren  {ttodaki), 
the  golden-«aglc  (ma-wuM),  the  hnch  (Armi),  the  longtailed  row- 
finch  (&nitMasMA«),  the  ouzel — brown  (akcluira),  dusky  {ttmgitmi) 
and  wattr  (toM-foruH) — the  king:fishcr  (kav>aiem%),  the  crake 
{kmtna)  *f>A  the  tomtit  (*«ffl).  Among  gamc-birds  there  ore  the 
quail  (liziira}.  the  heathcock  (et^t-riukd),  the  ptarmij;.wi  (c-.o-rauho 
or  na-yama-donj,  the  woodcock  (kodo-ihigt),  the  snifie  (/ti  fAifO — 
with  two  special  species,  the  solilary  snipe  (ycma-shigt)  and  the 
painted  anipe  ((ama-skifi)— and  the  pheasant  {ktji).  Oi  the  last 
tkm  M*  two  •pcciea.  the  *>>i  proper,  a  bird  pmetiting  no  remark- 
able featurg*.  and  the  copper  phcaiant.  •  magnificent  bird  with 
plumage  of  d.u/ling  beauty.  Contpicuoua  above  all  others,  not 
oidy  (or  cr.ire  of  form  but  abo  for  tlie  immemorial  attention  paid 
to  them  by  Japanese  artisti.  are  the  crane  (Mum)  and  the  her>m 

Sji).  Of  the  crane  there  arc  M.-vcn  sjircies.  the  stateliest  and  niD'.t 
lutiful  being  the  Gmj  juffmcnsii  (tan(kd  or  Um,  ki'>  Turu  \ .  wbich 
Stands  •ome  5  ft  high  and  h  i»  pure  »hue  plmn.igr  »ii!>  ,1  ml  <  r.  nv  p, 
black  tail-feathers  attd  black  upper  neck.    It  is  a  sacred  bird,  and 

Tb»  oclicr  apedet  are  tlK  demlnda  cnne  (aa<—  ■■»■).  ^flfbtocit 
craoetltstro-ziirii  or  netumi^mn,\.*.Cnanntrto),thtCrutUucau(hrn 

iMM-nru),  the  C'tti  MMMCftaj  (ifat«-Mrsi),  and  the  white  cmne 
jfciro-SMm).  The  Japanese  include  in  thi«  catejjory  the  stork 
{kituru),  but  it  may  be  wid  tu  have  divippoared  from  the  island. 
The  heron  (larO  constitutes  a  charming  ft-.iture  in  a  J.ip.mc*e  land- 
•cape,  especially  the  silver  heron  {ik\rc-iat:\) .  whirh  <li^pl,iy( 
briuiaat  white  plumage  in  the  rice-fWIds  from  spring  to  early 
aatumn.  The  night-hcroa  (gM-Mgi)  is  vaiv  common.  Besides 
thwy  waden  there  are  plover  {tkidin):  golden  {muM-rnrt  or  ai- 
fw*):  grayf^icen):  ringed (sAw«-<Jb<d«ri):  spur-wingeaCtm) and 
Hartincs  sand-pkiver  (iaorsi-cAitfwi) :  sand-pipers  green  (otAirv- 
ikip)  and  spoon-billed  (irrd-tiit>) — and  watcr-nens  {.San).  Among 
mCnming  birds  the  most  numerous  are  the  gull  {kamomt),  of  which 
many  varietie*  are  found;  the  cormorant  (u) — which  it  trained  by 
tlH  Japanese  (or  rislmi^;  purposes — and  mullitudindu.'i  flix'ks  of 
wild-gccM:  (ton)  and  wild-ducks  (Aamo),  (rum  ihcbcaulifulmandarin- 
duck  (ciki-dori).  emblem  o(  conjugal  fidelity,  to  teal  (koiamo)  and 
widgeon  {htdoTi-iamo)  td  several  species.  Great  preserves  ol  wild- 
AiCBaadttal  and  CO  be  •fBcquent  feature  in  the  pwhaaUKbrd  to 
the  fcodkl  caailta  oT  «M  Japan,  when  a  peculiar  nmhed  «f  netting 
the  birds  or  striking  them  with  falcons  was  a  favourite  aristocratic 
pastime.  A  few  of  such  Dre«erves  still  exist,  and  it  is  noticeable 
rhat  in  the  Palace-moats  ol  Tflkyfi  ill  kindi  of  water-bird*,  atirartcd 
by  the  .ib.*</lute  immunity  they  enjoy  there,  as&emble  in  counili ■^1 
numt>crs  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  remain  until  the  fullowii:g 
spring,  wholly  indilTcreni  to  the  close  prdvimily  of  the  city. 

Of  reptiles  Japan  has  only  30  species,  and  among  them  is  included 
tiM  oMtfiae  lenle  (wm-tOMr)  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  freqttent 
ker  waten^  linoe  it  b  seen  only  at  rare  intervab  oo  the  aouthem 
CMMt.  This  ia  even  truer  of  the  larger  species  (the  shdfakuko,  i.e. 
CMtmia  npkott).  Both  are  highly  valued  (or  the  sake  6i  the  shell, 
which  has  always  been  a  favourite  material  for  ladies'  combs  and 
hairpins.  By  carefully  selecting  certain  portions  and  welding 
them  together  in  a  perfectly  flawle«  m.n*.  a  pure  ambet-coloured 
object  is  obi.iintt]  at  heavy  cost.  <  )(  the  Iresh-water  inrtoiK  there 
arp  two  kind*,  the  luppon  (Ttionyx  ;,]pr>nua)  and  rlio  k,irr(.r.n-ko 
(  E'nyi  t-utganj  japcnua)  The  l.jti  1  :  1  .  1  ;.<  i  f  tin-  t  ; ;  ,1  m-><-  t  ml ili  n'.s 
u(  longevity,  li  is  often  depicted  »ilh  a  th}v.\ug  tail,  which  appendix 
attests  close  observation  of  nature:  for  the  mino-iam*,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  a  tortoise  to  which,  in  the  course  of  many  scores  of  years, 
confcrvac  have  attached  ibcmselvea  so  as  to  form  an  appendage  of 
loOK  hxks  as  the  creature  swims  about-  Sea-snakes  occasion- 

ally make  their  way  (o  Japan,  being  cairied  thither  by  the  Black 
Cvrreflt  (KuroShiwo)  aiM  the  monsoon,  but  they  must  be  regarded 
as  menly  fortuitous  visitors  There  are  10  specie*  o(  land-snakes 
(keht  I.  among  which  one  only  (ihc  mamushi,  or  1  ngoitiHtpluitus 
Blomkci^t)  is  venomous.  The  others  fur  I  lie  most  pjrt  (refluent 
the  ri<t.--fielJs  and  live  upon  (rogs.  The  largest  is  the  ccdatiho 
{EJaf>kts  mrgaluj),  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  o(  5  ft.,  but  is 
quite  harmless.  Lizards  (Ickate).  frogs  (tewMM  OT  Amm),  toeda 
i^dogoyrrm)  and  newts  (tiiton)  are  plentiful,  and  much  cwioaity 
aiMlichaa  tn  ■  giam  aalamander  (somm-mm.  called  alw  kauiat  and 
Moaa  acooidtag  to  localitiea).  which  reaches  to  a  length  of 
ft.,  aod  iuutdkm  to  Rein)  ia  doMljr  letami  to  the  Awdrias 
'«f  ihtOtntafta 


The  seas  surrounding  the  Japanese  islands  may  be  called  a 
nf  hshcs.  for.  in  addition  to  numerous  species  which  abide  there 
permanently,  there  arc  migatory  kinds,  coming  and  K^'rii(  with  the 
monsoolu  and  with  the  gtc«t  ocean  streams  that  set  to  and  from  the 
shoteh  In  atlMcr,  for  caamfle,  whtii  the  MithtcB  < 
to  blow.  — hewet  deniaewsoftbeSeaef  Okhoiik  i 


to  the  morCMelal  waters  i>f  north  Japan,  and  in  summer  the  lodilO 
Ocean  and  tM  Malayan  arrhipelaKo  m-ihI  to  her  southern  CDeattS 
crowd  of  emigrants  whuli  turn  hiiiin  ward  .i^;  iin  a:  the  approach  of 
w  ruler.    It  thus  lalK  out  thii  in  (I  the  <  normous  quantity  of 

hsh  consumed  as  ((xkI  or  u?o<J  .i  >  li  rtJi/i  r>  \r,ir  after  vear  by  the 
Japanese,  the  wa^  remain  as  ricli.W  >  ■  I  .1-  ^^cr  Ni.ic  orders  ol 
fishes  have  been  distinguished  as  the  piKiluui  .>  <>l  J.i[^ia!>c  waters. 
They  may  be  found  carefully  catalogued  wuh  .ill  ihcir  included 
species  in  Rein's  Japan,  and  highly  interesting  fe^<-drchcs  by  Japan- 
ese physiographistt  are  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  CoUege  of 
Science  of  the  Imperial  University  of  T6kyd.  Briefly,  the  chief 
fish  of  Japan  are  the  bream  (toi).  the  perch  (ikiiiAi).  the  mullet  (tore), 
the  rock-fish  (hatatalt).  the  grunlcr  {oni-o  kou).  the  mackerel  (ia6a), 
the  sword-fish  (latki-uuo).  the  wrasse  (kuiabt).  the  haddock  (lara), 
the  flounder  (karn),  and  its  congeners  the  sole  (Airumf)  and  the 
turbot  Utkt-garei),  the  shad  {tuimatu).  the  salmon  (thakt),  the  matu. 
the  carp  (kot).  the  /una,  the  gold  fish  iktngyo).  the  gold  carp  {kttoi), 
the  loach  {,4oJa),  the  herring  (iiis4i«),tfae  twuht  {Oupta  nuianoUulai, 
the  eel  (anut).  the  congcr  eel  (amtfe).  the  collcr-iab  (AoAe-mw), 
the /tt[u  (rctTMM).  them  (FtsraflmfM aMHfu).  the aayaii(£r«iar» 
ampkus  sayvri),  toe  shark  (tame),  the  dogfish  (ssiiaaia  aan)«  the 
ray^(r)rthc  sturgeon  (cJh^-aaas*)  and  the  maguro  {Thynrnm* rUt) 

The  insect  life  of  Japan  broadly  corresponds  wit  hi  hat  of  temperate 
reKimi?  in  Europe.  Hut  tl-.crc  are  also  a  numlur  of  tropical  sfieties, 
nutalily  among  buttefllie*'  ami  fM-<-(l«s  Ihc  latiir — fur  which  the 
luric  term  in  Jjjian  is  mu:.)::  nr  t>iuhu-  iudc  vitiu-  U-autiful 
species,  from  the  "  jewel  beetle  '  ((a»m-miii*i>.  the  "  gold  beetle  " 
Ifmym  ■miM  mi  the  Ckryiotkroa  julgxdtMtm*,  wMch  glow  aod 
•periklt  with  the  brillSancy  o(  gold  and  predooe  atoaia,  to  the  ict 
black  Melanauster  chinensit,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  faiUomd 
out  of  larqurr  spotted  with  white.  There  is  also  a  giant  nasieorttoua 
beetle.  Amoi»  butterflies  {ck^kd)  Rein  gives  prominence  to  the 
broad-winged  lund  (Paprlit),  which  recall  tmpic.il  brilliancy.  (Jne 
{PapUio  mactienlui)  is  peculiar  to  Japan.  Many  othi  r^  ?<-em  to  be 
practically  identical  with  European  sficcKs  That  i»  i  s|xt  i.illy  true 
of  the  moths  (yaiki),  too  species  of  which  have  been  idenlihi?<j  with 
English  types.  There  are  seven  laife  aiUc-moths,  of  which  two  only 
(BmAyx  mutri  and  Antkeraea  yama-mai)  are  employed  in  producing 
•ilk.  Fishing  lines  are  manufactured  from  the  cocoons  of  the 
genjiki-miukt  {CalignU  iaponua),  which  is  one  of  the  commonest 
moths  in  the  islands,  watpa,  bees  and  hornets,  genrrically  knows 
a«  kacki,  differ  Uttle frooB  their  Ettropean  types,  except  that  they  ate 
somewhat  larger  aitd  more  sluggish.  The  gad-fly  (dfrii).  the  hnuse- 
riy  {ktsi'f.  the  mosquito  (to),  the  flta  \  K-'-m'.  and  occasionally  tlu  lied- 
Iju)»  (i..illcd  by  the  Japanese  tiir.i  mui/ii  tuLiuse  it  is  bclieNfd  lo  lie 
ini[«  rrtt  (f  from  China),  arc  all  fully  rvpn-<  ninl.  and  the  dragon-fly 
Uombd)  presents  itaiif  in  immense  numbers  at  certain  seasons. 
CrasshoppfH*  (Mie)  Wt  ohMOdat,  aod  one  kind  (inogo),  which 
frequent  the  rioe-licldt  when  the  cereal  it  ripening,  are  caught  and 
fried  in  oil  as  an  .irticle  of  food  On  the  moors  in  laie  !.iimmer  the 
mantis  (tu'ru  tm  mm/ji)  is  cnmmonK  met  with,  and  the  cricket 
(tiirofO  and  the  cockroach  abound,  i'articularly  obtrusive  is  the 
cicada  (irmi),  of  which  there  are  many  »f)etK't.  Its  Strident  voice 
is  heard  most  loudly  at  times  of  great  Ixat.  when  the  song  of  the 
birds  is  hushed.  The  dragon-Jly  ami  the  cuada  aflord  ceaKless 
entcrt.iinment  to  the  Japanese  boy.  He  catches  them  by  means  of 
a  n.xl  Mncired  with  bird-lime,  and  then  tying  a  fine  string  under  their 
wings,  he  Hies  them  at  iu  end.  Spiilen  abound,  from  a  giant  species 
to  one  of  the  minutest  dimcnsiona.  and  the  tfce-bug  it  alwaya  nedy 
to  make  a  destructive  lodgment  in  any  aickly  trae^Mm.  The 
scorpiOA  (Mi#ri)  ckiftts  but  is  fwt  poisonous. 

Japanese  rWtn  and  lakes  are  the  habitatidh  of  se>-eral — se\-en  or 
eight — rpecie»  o(  (res.hw.itfr  crab  (taiii).  which  live  in  holes  on  the 
shore  ami  emerge  in  the  da>-lime.  often  moving  to  consideralile 
distances  (rom  ihrir  hirmes  bhrimps  {kiiua-*U)  also  arc  (oiind  in 
the  rivers  and  ricc-lu  lJs,  These  slirim]''.  as  will  as  a  large  species 
o(  crab — mokuiii  fani — serve  the  people  as  an  article  of  (ooa,  but 
the  small  crabs  whirh  live  in  Imles  have  no  wwrfniifd  niira  £  Hn. 
In  Japan,  a*  elsewhere,  the  principal  crastacetaitlMdldiatheMa. 
Flocka  oi  iMa  and  other  tpccics  sw^m  in  the  wahe  el  the  tropical 
6abc8  wliich  Otove  towards  Japan  at  certain  acaaona.  Naturally 
these  migratory  crafu  are  not  limited  to  Japanese  waters.  Milne 
Edwards  has  identiried  ten  species  which  occur  in  Australian  seas 
also,  and  Rein  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the  »an»e  category, 
the  "  helmet-cr.tb  "  or  "  hor»e-shoe  crab  "  (kal'Uto-gant .  Ltmulus 
lonpsfHKa  Hcxven).  V'er^*  remarkable  is  the  giant  Tcka-aikt—' 
lonw  l>  i;<i  {\facrn(kfirus  Aann/i/m).  which  has  legs  ij  metlfa  hn 
and  i-i  found  in  the  was  of  Japan  and  the  Malay  archipclaga  ThcW 
is  no  lobster  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  but  there  are  various  spcdae 
of  cray-fish  iPalimttnu  and  Stylunu)  the  principal  of  which,  ondrr 
the  names  of  itt-tbi  {PaltHurvt  iapenicu^)  and  kumma-tbi  (Prnaeiu 
canaiitultitut)  arc  greatly  primfas  an  article  of  diet. 
Already  ia  iMt.  Ounher  in  his  /adrx  UtlUutanm  Uarit  JaftmUi 
■iMauHl  aMflv  laee  rncin  of  mukm  wtOmm  feuad  fa  the 
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Tamnew  archipetego,  and  several  others  have  tinre  then  been  added 
to  the  li«t.  A*  for  the  land  and  fr««h-waifr  molluscs,  •ome  ion  ol 
which  3r<>  known,  (hry  arc  mainly  kindrrd  with  those  of  Chios  and 
Siberia.  trr  [  i  ,1  ji.ii  Indian  forms  Kin>;  exceptional.  There  are 
57  K-  I'f  HfSix  [ttinimcitlsuburt.iiedemUihi.ltatiilsumuri  orhtatyi) 
an'!  J.s  ot  Cliiuuha  (ti^fru-tat  or  pipe-«nail),  including  the  iwo 

Urgcsl  snails  in  Japan.  '         ^'         — ' 

AaMMMM.  which  attain 

lively.  The  muMel  ,  .  - .       -  . 

MMma-iai  (marth-muaad),  karatu-iat  (r.ivcn-mutMl).  MMMori'-^ 
(ra/or  niu»el).  ihijtmi-no-kai  (CorhicuL:'.  nl  which  there  are  nine 

•pecies.  <^c.  Unlike  the  Ijnd-niollii'j'-..  t  In  t-rtat  majority  of  Japanese 
•ea-mollufics  are  akin  m  ih;i-i  ui  tlx  Indian  Ocean  and  ihc  .MaLiy 
archineitgo.  Some  of  them  cxiin<l  ■.'.c-iward  a«  (ar  as  the  Ki  <\  S<  a. 
1  he  be*t  kno»'n  and  mo<,t  ftiN|u(n  li>rm»  arc  the  tii.;ri  ifoprt 


(Hiifru-tat  Ot  pipe-inaii),  inciuaing  ine  iwo 
n.  namely  the  a.  Marltnti  and  the  CI.  Yitluh 
in  to  a  Icnftb  of  Ml.  and  44  mm.  mpcc 
ii-no-kai)  tt  well  reprctentad  by  tha  ipeciet 


pkUipptnarum).  the  hamoemn  (Mtrtlrix  tujofia),  the  baka  {Maara 
tviaitaria),  the  cka-tfti  {&»plmrm  ti^hfi,  tha  AaA>  (ayiter).  the 
amiM  {Haliotii  japcmka),  taa  saaae  (ra/te  caraatef).  the  hora-tai 


ITnUmimm  triuikiits),  Ac.  Among  the  ccphatopods  several  are  of 
treat  value  as  article*  o(  food,  e.r.  the  svrumt  {Onyrkotkrulkit 
tcnlaii),  the  toko  foctopus).  the  ikidake  (Eledonc).  the  ika  (Sepia) 
aad  the  lako-fune  (ArKoti.u:!.)). 

CretlT  eniimoratei.  as  dcni/rns  of  J.ipnncse  sens,  2(>  kinds  of  sr.i- 
urrliin*  fi,a"'  ';r  uni)  and  IJ  of  starfif-h  (/ii.'jJi-  or  .'iit-a-riomjtK'j ; 
These,  like  the  mollusca,  indicate  the  inllucnce  of  the  Kuru  bhiwo 
and  the  touth-weM  nontoon,  (or  they  have doae  affinity  with  specie* 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Occaas.  For  edible  purpose*  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Japanese  echinodcnas  is  the  sea-slug  or  bfcke 
^iiirr(iMiiMi0).  which  is  greatly  appreciated  and  forms  an  important 
ata]^  of  export  to  China.  Rein  writes:  "  Vcr\'  remarkable  in  con- 
neuon  with  the  starfishes  is  llie  oicurnrue  of  ,1  i/criaj  riiil>fFiJ  on 
the  Japanese  co.T«t,  This  rro.mire  dnpli>^  .--.n  .ilinost  uticxamplcd 
fi  ■({lit  ncy  and  extent  of  distribution  in  the  wh(,le  North  Nm,  111  the 
western  parts  of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Faroe  islands,  Iceland.  Green- 
land and  tlw  EniNtb  eoMtSi  aatlMt  it  may  IwnaHded  as  a  charac- 
teristic Nofth  Sa  ecMnodmi  form.  Towards  the  south  this  star- 
bdi  disappears,  it  seems,  com  pie  t  el  y:  for  it  is  not  yet  known  with 
CCrtatnly  to  exist  cither  in  the  Mrditcrranean  or  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  otln  rs  aUo  AsUritis  rubens  is  not 
Icnown — jiid  then  it  suildonl/  r<  .nijie.irs  in  Ju[Mn.  Arckatler 
typtcHi  has  a  pretty  wide  distribution  over  the  Indian  Ocean;  other 
A  iundat  of  Jtpta.  w  tlMt  oliMr  haod,  apiMkr  to  be  eoNted  to  Ita 
shores." 

JaiMii  ia  not  rich  in  corals  and  sponges.  Her  raoit  interesting 
oontributiona  are  cmat-coiaU  (Cwimsmm,  CanitfiMss,  hit.  &c.), 
and  eapedally  fliat'iMiiiM,  eiUed  by  the  Japanese  katki-tiai  and 
kaown  aa  "  glaia<»nl "  JPytmumt  mMm.  These  last  have  not 
been  found  aaywheic  CRcept  at  Ibe  cotnaee  «l  the  Bay  ol  T«ky» 
•t  •  d«(ttb  of  «Mi*  aoe  fatbonu. 

Q.— Tb  People 

PopulalhH.'^Ths  poptdatioii  tras  ai  fbUowt  M  the  31  at  of 

December  1907:—  PopuUtioo 

per 

Populatioo.  Males.     Femalca.     Totala.     aq.  oa. 

Japan  proper .  .   t4,^i.6sS  U,t7*fil  4t.774.*85  33* 

Formosa  (Taiwan)   1,640,778    i,47'5.«37   3,116,915  a»4 
Solthalin        .    .    .       7,17s         3,6ji        10,806  o-l 


Totab 


26,249,611  25.652495  5»i90»,<»6 


Thr  following  table  shows  tlie  mte  «l  increa^  in  the  four 
qui<vrL;nn..il  periods  between  tSQt  and  1907  in  Japaa  propct: — 

Avetaft  FopulatiM 
Males.       Femalca.      Totala.  incnaie  per 


Year. 

1891  . 

189$  . 

1903  . 


ao.s63,4i6  20,155,161 

»«.J45.7So  20,904,870 

ii.33o,ii2  21,930,540 

23,601,640  33,131,236 


40,718,677  i-og  37a 

42,270,620  I'og  986 

44,260,652  I-I4  J()() 

46,73ai876  1  54  3*6 


The  populniiiMi  of  PofaoM  (Talwui)  doffiig  the  tea-yw 
period  189^1907  iRw  M  foUoiin:— 

Average  Population 
Yew.         Mite.       Pennki.      Tonifc   increase  pt^^r 

per  cejit.  .  sq.  m. 

1898  .  .  1407 .4>8  >-«S7.SJ9  a.464.967  —  i8a 
190k  ■  •  i.sti.a8o  1412,067  3,825447  a-70  209 
1907  .  .    Ii^,7i8   ivl76.lJ7   3tli6»9*S   *'iT  »f4 


According  to  quasi-historical  records,  the  popul.'licn  of  the  empire 
in  the  ye.tr  a  D.  6io  was  4,9^8.^42,  and  in  7)6  a  hjj  ^.I'jwn  10 
f'.f'.V  .770  If  I**  impc^s-iible  to  s.iy  how  murh  reliance  may  l»:  placed 
on  lhi  <-  finures.  bul  from  the  IMh  century,  when  the  name  of  e\try 
»ubjeci  had  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  uf  a  temple  as  a  meajiure 
against  his  adoption  of  Christianity,  a  tolerably  tnistworthy  census 
could  always  be  taken.  The  returns  thus  obtained  show  that  f  ron 
the  year  1733  until  1846  the  population  remained  almost  statiotury, 
the  figure  in  the  former  year  being  26.065,422,  and  that  in  the  lattst 
year  26,907.635.  There  had,  indeed,  been  five  periods  of  declining 
population  in  that  interval  of  124  yean,  namely,  the  periods  I/IS- 
1744,  1759-1762.  1773-1774,  1791-1792,  and  1844-1846.  But  afitr 
1872,  when 'the  census  showed  a  total  of  33,110,825,  the  population 
grew  steadily,  its  increment  between  1872  and  1898  inclu»ive.  a  pvrkod 
of  27  years,  being  10,649,990.  Such  a  rate  of  increase  invests  the 
question  o(  subsistence  with  gr<:at  importance.  In  former  times  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  incmaad  in  a  narked  deg  ree .  Kc  c  urns 
prepared  at  the  bcginnii^  of  the  lOth  century  iliowed  2  1  million  acrca 
unoer  crops,  whereas  the  6gure  in  1 8^  was  over  8  million  acres.  But 
the  development  of  means  of  subsistence  has  been  outstripped  by 
the  growth  of  population  in  rorcni  years.  Thus,  during  the  period 
betwcCTv  I H ,iiul  igo;  ilic  jKipuUiion  receive*!  an  increment  of 
il'd'';,  whereas  the  food-producing  area  increased  by  only  4  4^ 
This  diKrepancy  caused  anxiety  at  one  time,  but  large  fields  suitable 
for  coipniaation  have  been  opened  in  Sakhalin,  Korea.  Manchuria 
and  Fmoa,  n  that  tbe  prabtem  of  subsistence  has  ceased  to  be 
traubteMNne.  The  birth-rate,  Uking  the  average  of  the  deccnntd 
period  ended  1907,  is  3  05%  of  the  population,  and  the  dcatb-rste 
IS  2-05.  Mates  esceed  females  in  tne  ratio  of  2%  approximately 
But  this  rule  docs  not  hold  .ifter  the  age  of  65,  where  for  every'  loo 
females  only  83  males  .irc  found.  1  [,c  J-ip^incM?  arc  of  low  slatu.t 
a «i  compared  with  the  ind.itiitanl*  of  V\<:-,urM  Kurop*-  about  16', 
of  tlie  adult  nwlis  .:tv  lielow  5  ft.  liut  thi  ii  .,rL  Lvidcnccs  of 
»teady  improvcmeul  in  this  respect.  Thus,  during  the  ^vriod  of  ten 
years  between  1893  and  1902,  it  waa  found  that  tba  pcfcentay  <i 
recruits  of  5  ft.  f  in.  and  upward  grew  from  ICOO  to  l»-67,  ibc  fate 
o^  increase  having  been  retnarkably  steady:  and  tbe  percentage  of 
those  under  5  ft.  declined  from  ao-31  to  l6-ao. 

Toivni. — There  are  in  Japan  23  towns  haviag  a  population  of 
over  50.000,  and  there  are  76  having  a  population  Of  over  20.OM. 
The  larger  towns,  their  papulation*  and  tne  nowib  of  the  latter 
tbe  fiiv^yav  pcfiod  coMnendag  wilb  1^  iMfc  an  folloir?^ 


UiSAN  PormATion 
1898. 

T6lcya  1440.1*1 

Osaka  831.335 

Ki6to  3S3.»39 

Naeoya  344.148 

Kobe  .......  liStTW 

Yokohama  t93.76* 


Hiroshima 
Nagasaki  . 
Kanazawa 
Sendai  . 
Hakodate  . 
Fukuoka  . 
Wakay 


Toyama  . 
Okayamn  . 
Otaru  .  . 
Kagoshiroa 
Niigau 
Snkai  .  . 
Sapporo  . 


122.305 
107,422 
83.S95 
83.325 
78,040 
66,190 
63,667 
61,901 
61.46} 

5«.025 
56,9'' I 
53481 
53J66 
SttiMS 


1903- 
1,795. 1  at 
988.300 

379.4<H 
384.639 

3»4.77* 

•  13545 
151.737 

97,548 
93.773 
84.746 

&s 

80.140 

58!i2i 


53,607 

The  growth  of  Kure  and  Sascbo  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  become  the  sites  of  large  ship-building  yards,  the  property  a 
the  ctate. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Japan  at  tbe  end  of  1903.  when  the  ceoaoa 
waa  bMt  taken,  awa  8,73S«S44«  th«  »vtfi|»  mmuMr  of  inoiuen  in 
eacb  borne  bei^g  thoa  5'S. 

Physkal  CkaraeUrislics.— The  best  authorities  arc  agreed  tbtt 
tlie  Japaaeie  people  do  not  diflcr  idiyiially  fiwa  their  Konaa 
and  Chinew  neigbbotirt  as  mtich  as  tbe  fnbabitaats  of  noithen 

Kurope  difTcr  from  those  of  southi  rn  EuroiK'.  If  is  true  that  the 
J.ipancsc  are  shorter  in  stature  tbun  either  the  Chincr-c  rr  the 
Ivurcans.  Thus  the  aver.ij;;.-  hn^hi  of  the  Jati:ii.i;ic  nvAtj  i. 
ooly  s  ft.  i\  in.,  and  that  of  the  female  4  ft.  lo\  in.,  wLcrc&s  m 
the  case  of  the  Koreans  and  the  nortbcm  CMntie  the  correspond- 
ing  figures  for  males  are  s  ft.  si  In.  npd  $  fL  7  ia.  icapcctivdy. 
Yet  IB  other  p^nlcd  dttitcterfstki  the  JapiDeie.  the  Koccbbi 
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ud  ibc  Chin««  resemble  each  other  so  ciosdy  that,  under 
iinibr  conditioiu  as  to  costume  and  coiffure,  no  appreciable 
tfcfcooe  is  appareot.  Thus  iiBce  it  has  become  the  fashion  (or 
CUaae  studenU  to  flock  to  the  achoob  and  colleges  of  Japan, 
tlMie  adopdof ,  as  do  tbdr  JapMm  felkm-ttadenta,  Ocodental 
pfncnts  and  raetbodi  «f  fcairdmsing,  the  dhtfawtioa  of  natiaa* 
jlity  ceases  to  be  perceptible.    The  most  exhaustive  anthro- 
pological study  of  the  Ja;)aiHsc  lia-->  been  made  by  Dr  E  Baclz 
(emeritus  ptofcswr  o!  mcdnir.c  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo),  who  enumerates  the  following  sub-divisions  of  the  race 
inhabiting  the  Japanese  islands.   The  first  and  mo<  important 
ittlw  Maocha-Kwean  type,  t]»t  is  tosay,  the  type  which  prevaib 
is  BoitliCliina  and  ia  Korea.   Thb  b  teen  spedaOy  among  the 
npper  daaaes  in  Japan.  Its  dianctrri«tics  an  esnepticnal 
taOnesa  combined  with  dendcnieas  and  elegance  of  figute;  a  face 
tomevkhjt  loiiR.  without  any  spctial  prcimlnoncc  of  the  cheek- 
bones but  having  more  or  less  ot5]iquc  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose, 
a  il;i;hily  receding  chin,  lar>.'ish  upi)er  teeth,  a  lonj?  neck;  a 
narrow  chest;  a  long  trunk,  and  delicately  shaped,  small  hafids 
with  long,  slender  fingers.  The  roost  plausible  hypothesis  is  that 
MB  of  tbia  typa  an  dcKaedaau  of  Kanan  coloonu  wfao,  in 
pramoiw  uiBCB,  leiuaa  jb  tne  pnwnwB  oi  imnoi  m  ina  wt 
coast  of  Japan,  having  nade  their  way  thither  from  the  Korean 
peninsula  by  the  island  of  Oki.  being  carried  by  the  cold  current 
vfaicb  flows  along  the  eastern  caist  of  Korea.    Tlic  v.nond  type 
il  the  AIODgoL    It  is  not  very  fre<juinily  foun  i  in  Japin,  per- 
hqia  because,  under  iavour;iiile  vxial  condilimis,  it  tends  to 
pass  into  the  Mancbu-Korcan  type.    Its  rqircsentativc  has  a 
braad  face,  with  pcriminent  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  a  nose 
noR  or  leas  flat  aiid  a  wida  noath.  Tha  fignn  lastnaglyand 
iquicly  huih,  hot  this  last  dunctnistie  can  scarcely  ba  called 
Opiey.  Then  is  BO  satisCftctory  theory  as  to  the  routalqr  which 
lha  Mongols  readaed  Japan,  but  it  is  scarcely  po««ible  to  doubt 
that  they  found  their  v.ay  thither  at  one  time.    More  important 
than  either  of  thc:e  types  as  an  element  of  the  Japanese  nation 
b  the  Malay.    Small  in  stature,  with  a  well-knit  frame,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent,  the  face  generally  round,  the  nose  and  nrrk 
short,  a  marked  tendency  to  prognathism,  the  cheil  broad  ani 
BcU  developed,  the  tnmk  lone,  the  hands  small  and  delicate-- 
tUs  Malay  type  is  fooad  fat  neiriy  aD  the  hbnda  afeag  the  catt 
cro-st  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  well  as  in  southern  China  and 
in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Korean  peninsula.  Carried 
northward  by  the  warm  current  known  as  the  Kiiro  Shiwo,  thr 
Malays  seem  to  have  landeii  in  KiashiQ — the  n;'.rti  soutlurl) 
of  the  ni  ;in  Japanese  i^Lir.  I>  -whence  they  ultimately  pushed 
BOttbward  and  conquered  their  iSlanchu-ICorcan  predeces<mrs, 
Izumo  colooists.    None  of  the  above  three,  hov.ever,  ran  be 
mmkd  as  the  eadtot  aettkn  fa  Japan.  Before  them  all  was 
•  tiibB  of  imnisnata  who  appoar  tobavt  ovHtd  inm  north- 
aaaien  Asia  at  an  epoch  when  the  sea  had  not  yet  dng  broid 
cbaan^  between  the  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
These  people — the  Ainu— are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  aboriciii'  b 
of  Japan.    They  once  ocrupie<:i  ihc  whole  country,  but  v.in- 
gradually  driven  northward  by  the  Manchu- Koreans  a»il  thr- 
Malays,  until  only  a  mere  handful  of  them  sur\-ived  in  the 
BorfiarB  bland  of  Yezo.   Like  the  Malay  and  the  .Mongol  types 
tkqr  aaa  ahort  and  thickly  built,  bat  luUhe  aithec  they  have 
pvoniDent  browa.  boifay^  locks,  voBad  deep-ait  eyta,  long  divert 
gent  hubes,  straight  noses  and  much  hair  on  the  face  and  the 
body.    In  short,  the  Ainu  suggest  much  closer  affinity  with 
Eur  jpL  .i.'i-.  \hi\n  does  any  other  of  the  types  that  go  to  make  up 
the  popuLiiion  of  Japan.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  these  traces  of  different  elements  indicate  any  lack  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  Japanese  race.    Amalgamation  has  been  com- 
pletely ciTcctcd  in  the  course  of  loaf  OlMlini  Wtd  even  the 
Amnp  though  the  small  tanrhring  mobmM  of  them  now  live 
apart,  haw  left  a  trace  apoa  their  oauiaefon. 

The  typical  Jafiar.ese  of  the  present  day  has  certain  marked 
physical  f^culiaritics.  In  the  first  place,  the  ratio  of  the  height 
of  his  head  to  the  knjcth  of  liis  Ixjdy  \i  Rreatrr  th.in  it  i>  in  Euro- 
peaaa.   Tlie  Englishman's  bead  is  often  one-eighth  of  the  length 


the  ratio  does  not  amount  to  onc-ic\'enth;  but  in  the  Japanese 
it  exceetis  the  latter  figure.  In  all  nations  men  of  short  stature 
have  relatively  large  heads,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  there 
appears  to  be  some  racial  reason  for  the  phenomenon.  Another 
strikhig  featan  is  shoiUMS  of  legs  idatively  to  length  of  tniak. 
la  iBithMn  Eonpaana  the  leg  b  naoa^  nrach  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  body's  length,  but  in  Japanese  the  ratio  1?  one  h.ilf 
or  even  lets,  so  that  whereas  the  Japanese,  when  sr.Ued.  looks 
almost  as  tall  as  a  Euro[>f.iri,  there  maybe  a  great  dttTcrLnce 
Ijctwcen  their  statures  when  both  arc  standing.  This  special 
feature  has  been  attributed  to  the  Japanese  habit  of  kneeling 
instead  of  sitting,  but  invcstigatioo  shows  that  It  b  equalhr 
marked  in  the  working  daaaes  wfao  pna  araat  of  their  tifnastaBO- 
mg,  Ib  Barope  the  same  ph)'sical  tnit»— rehitive  length  of 
head  and  shortness  of  leRs— distinguish  the  central  race  (Alpine) 
from  the  Teutonic,  and  seem  to  indicate  an  aiTmity  between  the 
fi)rmiT  and  the  Mcnj;ols.  It  is  \n  the  face,  however,  that  we 
•  tin  l  ^[Ki  Lilly  d.-.i;r.Li:vc  tniirs,  namely,  in  the  eyes,  the  eye- 
lashes, the  chcekijones  and  the  beard.  Not  that  the  eyeball 
itself  differs  from  that  of  an  Occidental.  The  difference  consists 
la  the  fact  that "  the  socket  of  the  »e  b  oonpatativdly  small  and 
dwllow,  and  the  eaaiieui  tidgea  at  the  hniws  being  Kltle  narked, 
the  eye  is  less  deeply  set  than  fn  the  European.  In  fact,  seen  in 
profile,  forehead  and  upper  lip  often  form  an  unbroken  line." 
Then,  again,  the  shape  of  the  eye.  as  modelled  by  the  lids,  shows 
a  striking  peculiarity  For  whereas  the  open  eye  is  almost 
invariably  horixontal  in  the  Furopcan,  it  is  often  oblique  in  the 
Japanese  on  account  of  the  hi.i;her  level  of  the  upper  comei; 
"  But  even  apart  from  obliqueness,  the  shape  of  the  OOCBeiBlt 

pecaliar  in  the  MoagoUan  eye.  Ihe  inner  ootaer  b  putly 
orcBi&feljreevcndhyafoMor  the  vpper  Ud  ooetinufaig  mon 
or  less  into  the  lower  I!d.  This  fold  often  covers  also  the 
whole  free  rim  of  the  tipper  lid,  so  that  the  insertion  of  the  eye- 
lashes is  hidden  "  and  the  opening  between  the  lids  so  narrowed 
as  to  di=;;ippear  altoKcthcr  at  the  moment  of  laughter.  As  for 
:hc  eye  ]a>lic-i.  not  only  .ire  they  comparatively  short  and  sparse, 
I  n"  also  thry  converge  iiiMcad  of  diverging,  so  that  whereas  in  a 
I  iropean  the  free  ends  of  the  lashes  arc  further  (DltaBt  flOdl 
each  other  than  their  roots,  in  a  Japanese  thejf  an  nearer 
gather.  Promtncnce  ef  ehedtboner  b  aaother  tpedal  feature, 
but  it  b  much  commoner  in  the  hwer  ttaa  in  the  upper  classes, 
where  elongated  facesmay  .nlroostbesaldtobethc  rule.  Finally, 
(hi  re  is  marked  paucity  of  hair  on  the  fare  of  the  avcage  Japan- 
'•"-0 — apart  from  the  .Ainu— .ind  what  hair  there  is  is  nearly 
ahvayi  slraif;hi.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because 
the  Japanese  is  short  of  stature  and  often  finely  moulded,  he 
lacks  either  strength  or  endurance.  On  the  contrary,  he  possesacS 
both  in  a  aiaiked  degree,  and  hb  deftness  of  finger  b  not  tea 
lemailtahfc  than  the  auppfenen  and  activity  of  hb  body. 

Moral  Ckaraderistiet. — The  most  prominent  frail  of  Jap-^nese 
disposition  is  gaiety  of  heart.  Emphatically  of  a  l.ughtcr- 
lii.ing  aature,  the  Japanese  pas.srs  through  the  world  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  The  (Ktfy  ills  of  life  do  not  disturb  his  cqua- 
niniiy  I U-  rakcs  them  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  though  he 
sometimes  grumbles,  rarely,  if  ever,  docs  he  repine.  Excep- 
tional to  tUs  general  rule,  however,  Ls  a  mood  of  pc^^iTui^m 
which  aomethaca  overtakes  youths  on  the  thrcshoki  of  manhood. 
Plading  thepeeUem  oTUfe  insoIvaUe,  they  abandon  the  attempt 
to  solve  it  and  take  refuge  in  the  grave.  It  seems  as  tho^igh 
there  were  always  a  number  of  young  men  hovering  on  the  brink 
cf  such  suicidal  dc  pair.  An  example  alone  is  needed  finally  to 
destroy  the  equililirium.  Some  one  throws  himself  over  a 
cataract  or  Icafrs  into  the  crater  of  a  volrano,  and  immediately 
a  score  or  two  follow.  Apparently  the  more  picturesquely 
awful  the  manner  of  the  demise,  the  greater  its  attractive  furte. 
The  thing  b  not  a  pradaet  of  insanity,  as  the  term  b  usually 
iatctpreted;  lettera  always  kft  bchmd  by  the  Tietlmi  prove 
them  to  have  been  in  fttU  pesscsden  of  their  reasoning  faculibi 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Some  observers  lay  the  blame  at  the 
di>ir  of  Bu<l(Ih;^iTi.  a  creed  which  promotes  pessimism  b\  beget- 
ting the  anchorite,  the  ascetic  and  the  shuddering  bcUcver  in 
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laddcBts,  and,  for  the  rest,  dw  faith  of  Sbda  liis  Btfk  sway 

Wcr  the  student  mind  in  Jip.-m,  The  phcn  inn-n  ir.  is  modern: 
tt  b  not  an  outcome  of  JjpauLic  lirituro  nur  vtl  of  Buddhist 
teaching,  but  is  due  to  the  stress  of  endcivounng  to  reach  the 
Standards  of  Western  acquirement  with  grievously  iiiadequate 
equipmeot,  opportunities  and  resources.  In  order  to  support 
liiniMlf  and  pay  his  academic  fees  many  a  Japanese  has  to  fall 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  physical  kbouier  during  a  part  of  each  day 
or  night.  Ill-nourished.  over*«o>lbsd  ind,  it  may  bc»  ^Bmp- 
pointed,  he  finds  the  struggle  intolerable  and  so  passes  out  htto 
the  darkness.  liui  he  is  not  a  normal  type.  The  normal  t>T>e  is 
liRht-hcaried  and  buoyant.  One  naturally  exptit^  to  I'lrul,  ami 
one  does  find,  that  this  moral  sunshine  is  asvj< i.Ucd  with  good 
temper.  The  Japanese  is  exceptionally  serene.  Irascibility  is 
Kpraed  as  permissible  tn  sickly  children  only:  grown  people 
aic  fQPiMsed  to  be  superior  to  displays  of  impatience.  But 
then  Is  •  limit  of  impeitwbabili^,  and  when  that  limit  a 
mched,  the  subscqutut  ptarion  li  Jcytitcly  vebeam.  It 
has  been  said  that  tbese  trdts  go  to  mtke  the  Japanese  aoMIer 

■what  he  is.  The  hardships  of  a  campaign  cause  him  little  suffer- 
infi  since  he  never  frets  over  them,  but  the  hour  of  combat  funis 
hitn  forgetful  of  everything  save  victory.  In  the  case  of  the 
military  class — and  prior  to  the  Restoration  of  1S67  the  term 
"  military  class  "  was  synonymous  with  "  educated  class  "— 
thb  spirit  of  stcidsm  ma  built  up  by  precept  on  a  solid  basis  of 
heredity.  The  immat  (soldier)  leaincd  that  his  first  cbaiao- 
tcristic  must  be  to  suppress  all  ootwaid  di^tlayt  of  caMloB. 
Pain,  pleasure,  passion  and  peril  must  all  find  him  unperturbed. 
The  supreme  lest,  satisfied  'io  frequently  as  to  be  coni.nionplacc, 
»as  a  shocking  form  of  suicide  pcrfomud  with  a  pLuid  mien. 
This  cajMciiy,  coupled  with  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  at  any 
moment  on  the  altar  of  country,  fief  or  honour,  made  a  remark- 
ably heroic  character.  On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  bold 
that  the  educatioaof  thlistoicisa»  iiuefiecsod.iKt  the  ooct  of  the 
fidtnp  U  lought  to  conceal.  In  snppott  oi  that  tbeoiy  it  is 
paintH  out  that  the  average  Japanese,  man  or  wwaan,  wU  ie> 
count  a  death  or  some  other  calamity  in  his  own  family  with  a. 
perfectly  calm,  if  not  a  smUing,  face.  Probably  there  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  criticism.  FeeUngs  cannot  be  habitually  hidden 
without  being  more  or  Ic  s  blunted.  iii;t  here  another  J.ipancsc 
trail  presents  itself— politeness.  There  is  no  more  ixtlite  nation 
in  the  world  than  the  Japanese.  Whether  in  real  courtesy  of 
heart  they  excel  Occidntals  nay  be  open  to  doubt,  but  in  all 
the  forms  of  comity  thgr  an  tuthnlled.  Now  one  of  the  car- 
dinal rulesof  poUtncMfs  toswM  huidenlng  a  stranger  with  the 
weight  of  one's  own  woes.  Hierefore  a  mother,  pairing  from  the 
chamber  -.vliiih  ha.>,  just  witnessed  her  paroxysms  ol  grief,  will 
describe  calmiy  to  a  stranger — espieciaily  a  foreigner  tiic  death 
of  her  only  child.  The  same  suppression  of  emotional  displ.iy 
in  public  is  observed  in  all  the  altairs  of  life.  Youtlis  and 
maidens  maintain  towards  each  other  a  demeanour  of  reserve 
and  even  indiflaenoe.  from  wbichit  baa  been  confidently  affirmed 
that  hn«  does  not  eiist  in  Japan.  The  tiulhli  that  in  no  other 
emmtiy  do  so  many  dual  anbides  occur  middei  al  a  ann  and 
iHNaan  who,  unable  to  be  united  in  iiSt  world,  go  to  a  tirion 
hcgmid  the  gra\'e.  It  i  ,  t  rue,  nu  ,  erihcless,  that  love  as  a  prelude 
to  marriage  finds  only  a  ^n:.il]  j  Licc  in  Japanese  ethics.  Mar- 
riartes  in  the  great  ntajority  of  ca<es  are  arranged  with  little 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  conjugal  fidelity  must  suffer  from  such  a  custom. 
It  does  suffer  seriously  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  but  emphati- 
cally not  in  the  case  of  the  wife.  Even  plough  she  be  cog- 
idsuit— as  she  often  is — of  her  husband's  extra-marital  relations, 
she  abates  nothing  of  the  duty  which  she  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  first  canon  of  tcmalc  ethic:s.  From  many  pointsof 
view,  indeed,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  t>'pc  of  character  than 
that  of  the  Japanese  woman.  She  is  entirely  unselfish,  exqui- 
sitely modest  without  being  anything  oi  a  prude;  abounding  in 
Intelligence  which  is  never  obscured  by  egoism;  patient  in  the 
hour  of  suffering;  smoag  in  time  ol  afflkUon;  a  faithful  wife;  a 
bvtag  mother;  a  good  daughter;  and  capaUa^  at  history  show*, 
of  heioisni  rivalling  that  of  the  sttonguaei.  AaioihequMtian 


of  sexual  virtue  and  norality  in  Japan,  grounds  for  a  coodusfvc 

verdict  arc  hard  to  find.  In  the  interests  of  hygiene  prostitution 
is  licensed,  and  that  fact  is  by  many  critics  construed  as  proof  of 
tolerance.  But  licensing  is  a'-si)f[jted  with  i-irict  segregation, 
and  it  results  that  the  great  cities  arc  conspicuously  free  from 
evidences  of  vice,  and  that  the  streets  may  be  tiavcned  by  women 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  perfect  inpuator  and  with* 
out  fear  of  cneountciing  otailve  epectacfce.  The  tado  of 
maniatea  hi  appradaaaiilir  ••46  per  thousand  units  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  ratio  of  divorces  is  r 'jA  per  thousand.  There  are 
thus  about  16  divorces  for  ever\'  hundred  marriages.  Divorces  take 
place  thielly  among  the  lower  orders,  who  frequently  treat  marriage 
merely  as  a  test  of  a  .  i  .iple's  suitability  to  be  helpmates  in  the 
struggles  oflife.  If  experience  dcvclo(>s  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  some  other  mutually  repellent  characteristic,  ffftTWim 
foUmisasa  matter  of  course,  nmhi  nihil  hiiiil.  diwwrci'amnng 
penoaa  of  the  upper  daases  are  coaspaiathndy  me,  and  diwoiaa 
on  n(»a«M  of  a  wife%  onfilthMncM  are  almost  uakiMwiL 

Coooetning  the  virtues  of  trath  and  probity,  extremely  coo* 
fUcting  opinions  have  been  expiTS.scd.  The  Japanese  samurai 
always  prided  himself  on  having  "  no  second  word."  He  never 
drew  his  sword  without  using  it;  he  never  gave  his  word  without 
keeping  it.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whellier  the  value  attached 
in  Japan  to  the  abstract  quality,  truth,  la  aa  hii^  $$  the  wafaM 
atuched  to  it  ia  England,  or  whether  the  oonaeionsMM  of  hairinK 
told  a  falsehood  weighs  as  heavily  00  thip  heart.  Ifodldcpeadk 
upon  the  motive.  Whalomr  may  be  said  of  the  upper  daas.  It 
is  probably  true  that  the  average  Japanese  wQl  not  sacrifice 
c\pe  liincy  on  the  altar  of  truth.  He  «ill  be  veracious  only  so 
long  ics  the  consequences  arc  not  seriously  injurious.  Perhaps 
no  more  can  be  afiirmcd  of  any  nation.  The  "white  lie  "  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  kiien  no  uso  of  the  Japanc^  are  twins. 
In  the  mailer  of  probity,  however,  it  is  possible  to  speak  with 
more  assurance.  There  is  undpubtedly  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
J^aneie  trademcn  a  comparatively  Urge  fringe  of  penone 
whose  standiid  of  caomerdai  morality  is  defective.  They  are 
descendants  of  feudal  days  when  the  meicantile  dement,  being 
counted  as  the  dregs  of  the  population,  lost  its  self-rcsfjcct. 
.■\gainst  this  blemish —whii  h  i^  in  priKcss  of  gra^lual  correction 
• — the  fact  has  to  be  set  that  the  better  class  of  merchants,  the 
whole  of  the  artisans  and  the  labouring  classes  in  general,  obey 
canons  of  probity  fully  on  a  level  with  the  best  to  be  found  elae> 
where.  For  the  rest,  frugality,  indnstiy  and  patience  diaiae* 
tetiao' aB  the  bread-winners;  coonct  and  baniqg  paUiotiHn  an 
attributes  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  are  five  qualities  possessed  by  the  Japsnese  ta  a  marked 
degree.  The  first  is  frug.ility.  From  lime  immemorial  the 
great  mass  of  the  pe<)|ile  h  ive  live<!  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
luxurs  ill  .my  form  and  in  the  perpctLial  presence  of  a  necessity 
to  economize.  Amid  these  ciieumstances  there  has  emerged 
capacity  to  make  a  littU  go  a  long  way  and  to  be  content  with 
the  most  meagre  fare.  The  second  quaUty  is  eoduianoe;  it  il 
bom  of  causca  cognate  whh  those  udikh  have  begotten  6viBll|t. 
The  aversge  Japanese  may  be  said  to  live  wlihoat  artifidsl  heat; 
his  paper  doors  admit  the  light  but  do  not  odude  the  cold. 
His  brazier  barely  suffices  to  warm  his  hands  and  his  face. 
Equally  is 'he  a  stranger  to  methods  of  artificial  cooling.  He 
lakes  the  frui.t  that  winter  iiulicts  and  the  fever  that  summer 
brings  as  unavoidable  visitors.  The  third  quality  is  obcdieoce; 
the  offspring  of  eight  centuries  passed  under  the  shadow  of  nib- 
taiy  antocra^.  Whatever  he  la  aiithoiitatively  Uddcn  to  do. 
that  the  Japanese  iHftd«>  lie  faoith  qoaity  is  altinlm.  In 
the  upper  dasses  the  wdfue  of  the  iunQy  has  been  set  above  the 
interests  of  each  member.  The  fifth  quality  is  a  genius  fbrdetaiL 
Probably  this  u  the  outcome  of  an  extraordinarily  elaloraie 
system  of  social  etiquette.  Each  generation  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  canons  of  its  predecessor,  and  for  every  ten  points 
preserved  not  more  than  one  has  been  discarded.  AnintUnctive 
respect  for  minutiae  has  thus  been  inculcated,  and haS gradually 
extended  to  all  the  afiaks  of  life.  That  this  aceaiaqr  Bay  aone* 
timca  dsfoaentt  Into  uMaKiy,  and  that  andi  abeoriMlMK  In 
tdikaiMyoccasioaaUyUde  the  bread  horiaon,  is  oonodvnbk. 
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Bot  the       UlhHto  Mnratt  nMcott  flf  sndi  dtfoeii  b  is 

esceasive  clinfing  to  the  kCter  of  the  hw;  a  marked  rducUnce 
to  czcrdse  discretioo;  and  that,  perhaps,  »  attributable  rather  to 
the  habit  of  obedience.  Certainly  the  Japancfc  have  proved  Ihem- 
wlvcs  fiyMr  of  great  things,  a&d  their  aduevemcats  seem  to 


nL — LAKOOACE  AM)  LiTEtLKTLRE 

LMfitfc*.— Since  tlw  year  iSio,  whea  Rlapioth  concluded  that 
the  Japancw  langimr  had  tpnuc  boa  the  Ural-Altaic  itock, 
p>iolPBiitttw>ViHii4lhwMdmhttad^ltt«fimtks.  If  the 
t  Utherto  hdd  wfth  t^eanl  to  tte  oriftn  of  the  Japanese 

be  correct,  close  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
JapaiMSe  and  the  Korean  tongues,  and  possibly  between  the 
Jipanese  and  the  Chinuic.  Aston  dcvoitd  nuRh  study  to  the 
former  question,  but  although  he  provr<i  that  in  construction  the 
two  have  A  ttrikiog  timilaiity,  he  could  not  find  any  corrcspond- 
>  to  tMr  yamhwlwiwi  As  lu  back  as  tlie  Iw^iwin; 

Mbold 

[  inten>reten.  If  then  the  tangusgce 
of  Kofca  And  Jepn  liad  a  common  stock,  they  must  hiDfc 

branched  of!  from  it  at  a  date  exceedingly  remote.  As  for  the 
languages  of  Japan  and  (;hina.  they  have  remained  essentially 
different  throughout  simc  twenty  ctiituriea  in  spile  of  the  fact 
that  Japan  adopted  Chinese  caUigrapby  uulunaiilated  Chinese 
literature.  Mr  K.  Hirai  has  dooe  Blldl  lO  Mllllfah  his  theory 
that  Japaacw  and  Ai]rmo  had  a  conaMO  piitnt.  But  aoUung 
has  yet  been  adbataatiated.  MeaB»UleaaiiM|idMriicaab«iitcd 
by  the  strange  fact  that  of  three  neighbouring  countries  between 
which  frequent  communication  existed,  one  (China)  never 
deviated  from  an  ideographic  script;  another  (Korea)  invented 
an  alphabet,  and  the  third  (Japan)  devised  a  syllabary.  Anti- 
quaries have  sought  to  show  that  Japan  possessed  some 
iorm  of  script  before  her  first  contact  with  either  Korea  or 
CUm.  But  such  traces  of  prehbtoiic  letters  as  are  supposed 
to  hm  hean  iauid  seem  to  be  conuptioM  «i  lha  Korean 
alphabcc  rather  than  independent  symbols.  It  fa  eonunonly 
believed  that  the  two  Japanese  syllabaries — which,  thoj^;h 
distinrt  in  form,  has'c  identiial  st)undi — were  invented  by 
Kukaj  (700)  and  KiLi  Daijin  17  «)  respectively.  But  the 
evidence  of  old  documents  seems  to  show  tiiat  these  syUabaries 
had  a  gradual  evolution  and  that  aaithcr  ana  the  oat  come  of  a 
single  scholar's  inventive  genius. 

The  sequence  of  events  appears  to  have  iH-rn  this: — Japan's 
earliest  contact  with  an  over*ea  people  was  with  the  Koreans,  and 
she  nvade  tome  trntative  clTorts  to  adapt  their  alnhab<t  (<>  iIr- 
expreMion  of  her  own  Language.  Traces  of  theae  cnorts  surv  iv<  d, 
an<l  inspired  the  idea  that  the  art  of  writing  waa  praetiacd  by  the 
Japanese  before  the  opening  of  intercourse  with  tnctr  continental 
aoghboura.  Korea,  however,  had  neither  a  literary  nor  an  ethical 
message  to  deliver,  and  thus  her  acript  failed  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Very  different  was  the  case  when  China  presented  her  noble 
code  of  Confucian  philosophy  and  the  literature  embodying  it. 
The  Japanese  then  recoifniicd  a  lofty  riviliration  and  placed  them- 
selves  as  pupiU  at  its  lect,  U  irrnn^-  lis  script  and  deciphering;  il9 
books.  Their  veneration  extended  to  idecv^jraphs.  At  first  they 
adapted  them  frankly  to  their  own  tongue.  For  example,  the 
ideographs  stgnif  ying  rict  or  mrlal  or  waUr  in  Chinese  were  used  to 
cosvoy  the  sanw  ideas  in  Japanese.  Each  idcogrspb  thus  cane  to 
luve  two  eoonds.  one  Japanese,  the  other  Chioese--«.g.  the  Ideo> 
eraph  for  rii*  had  (or  Japanese  sound  kometMd  for  Chinese  sound  M. 
N  or  was  this  the  whole  story.  There  were  two  efwdis  in  JafMn's 
nfii<5v  of  the  Chinese  lant^ai^:  first,  the  epoch  when  she  received 
(.  <  •nfuriani'^m  through  Korea;  and.  netondly,  the  e(Kxli  whrn  she 
t>rgan  to  study  Uuddhitm  diri-ct  from  China.  Whether  the  s«.iund» 
that  came  by  Kore.i  wore  corrupt,  or  whether  the  interval  v^jMrjting 
these  epochs  had  sufficed  to  produce  a  sensible  diAcreoce  of  pronun- 
ciation in  China  itself,  it  smiM  saaas  that  tlw  stadenu  of  Buddhism 
who  flocked  from  Japan  to  tha  Middle  IQnfldoaa  d«ifing  the  Stii  era 
(a.d.  589-^19)  iniistad  as  iSit  accuracy  01  tlw  pronunciation  ac- 
quired there.  afthOUfih  it  dtwcrged  perceptibly  from  the  pronuncia- 
tion already  recogniwd  in  Japan.  Thus,  in  fine,  each  word  came 
to  have  three  sounds — two  Chinese,  known  as  the  kam  and  the  go, 
aad  one  Japanese,  known  as  the  kum.   For  eaaaple: — 

"KAW"  "CO"  JAKANKSB 

aooHD.         aounoi.         sovnp.  meaning. 

JW  J0  Kot  Voice 

Ztm  Toski  Year 

IMwueatfa  Hony 


Aa  to  «Mch  ef  the  Crst  two  methods  of  pronunciation  had  cbto* 

nological  precedence,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that  the  kan  came  bter 
than  ihi-  n'o.  tvidciiily  tins  triplication  of  sounds  bad  many  di»- 
advantagcft.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Chinexe  Unj;u.igc  may 
be  said  to  have  been  grafteil  un  0\f  J  ipinesc.  Chinese  has  the 
widest  capacity  of  any  tongue  ever  invt-nied.    It  consists  of  thou- 

'  having  a  definite  meaning.  These 


SBoaosvRibles  may  be  ased  siai^  or  combined,  two,  three  or  foor 
at  a  time,  so  that  tite  resulting  comhinations  convey  almost  aay 

for  exam^e,  the  wort 
wholly  aowd  io  Japaa. 


conceivable  shades  of 
Tbe 


meaning.  Take, 
IT  idea  cooveyi 
abkae 


Wa  — tidings. 
7"^  —  lamp. 

Jn  »-  tlx'  neuatii  i-  principle. 
Yo  "  the  poutivc  ptiocijMC. 
iirc(ni»hcat. 
jSftfs 'fluid. 
Wa  -conversation. 


'  electricity. 
Butscholafa 

Lightntag.  Den. 

Exfulatioo.  Ki 

Electricity.  Denii. 

TeleRfani.  Dtmpd. 

Electric  li(;ht.  Drntd. 

Negative  electricity.  Indenki. 

Positive  electricity.  Yo4^kL 

Thcrmo-dactricity.  NOsmJemkL 

D>-nami&<fcctricity.  RyiU»-denkt. 

Tclephom:.  Prnva. 

Every  branch  of  learning  can  thus  be  equipped  with  a  vocabulary. 
Potem,  iKwiew,  as  such  a  vehicle  b  for  espressing  thought,  its 
ideographic  script  eonatittttas  agicnt  obstacle  to  general  acquisition, 
and  the  Japanese  soon  apfiBadtliemsel  ve-sto  minimixine  thedifiiculty 
by  subsBtutinK  a  phonetie  system.  An.i1)'vi»  shoued  that  all  the 
required  wunth  could  be  conveyed  with  ±7  syllables,  and  having 
selected  the  ulei 't:r,iph<  that  corresponded  to  those  sounds.  th«?y 
reduced  them,  tirst,  to  I'orrns  called  Mtra[ana,  and,  secondly,  to  still 
more  simplified  forms  callitl  ktJlakana. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Japanese  language.  When  we 
eoow  to  dissect  it,  we  find  several  striking  characteristics.  First, 
die  construction  is  unlike  tlwt  of  any  European  tooKue :  all  quaUfiesa 
precede  the  words  they  qaalifyi  csicept  prepositions  which  beeasw 
postpositions.  Thus  instead  of  saying  "  the  house  of  Mr  Sndth 
li  in  that  street,"  a  Japanese  says  "  Smith  Mr  of  house  that  street 
in  is."  Then  there  is  no  relative  pronoun,  and  the  resulting  coOH 
pii^ioo  seems  great  to  am  English  sp«aki6gpeiaeB.aa  tha  foUo«i«C 


jAPAMMt.  EMCiiaa. 
Zmakm  ma  Jaslaa  wmu  terns  m     The  unique  standard  which 
Virtue      vicrjudgtng   uke  of     is  used  for  judging  virtue  of 
mockittara  y^iuu  no  kyo]un  ira    vice  u  baaevMCM  oonduct 
used  Unique  standard  solely, 

iioi     MS         Mt  tadia 
oenevolcnoa  of  conduct  only 
Asfvasan; 
thbaioae. 

It  will  Ije  observed  that  in  the  abo\-e  sentence  there  are  two  untrans- 
lated words,  wo  and  tea.  These  belong  (o  a  group  of  four  auxiliary 
particles  called  te  ni  iw  Jka  (or  im),  whKh  serve  to  nmrfc  the  cases  of 
nouns,  U  (or  dr)  being  the  sign  of  th^  instrumental  aUativa;  as'  that 
of  the  dactvc;  we  that  of  the  objective,  and  as  that  of  the  aomiaa* 
tive.  These  exist  in  the  Korean  LanRuagc  also,  but  OOtia  any  odier 
tongue.  There  are  also  polite  and  ordinary  forms  of  expression, 
often  so  different  as  to  constitute  distinct  lanRuagrs;  and  there 
arc  a  number  of  honorifirs  which  frequently  discharge  the  duty  of 
pronouns.  Another  marked  peculiarity  is  that  active  agency  is 
never  attributed  to  neuter  nouns.  A  Japanese  docs  nut  say  "  the 
peisoa  hilled  him  "  hat  "  he  disfd  ea  aaeeanl  af  tha  poisoa;"  nor 
does  h«  my  "the  war  has  caused  commodities  to  appredate,"  but 
"  commodities  have  appreciated  in  coosequence  of  the  war."  That 
the  Linguage  loses  much  force  owing  to  this  limitation  cannot  be 
denied  ;  metaphor  and  allogorv'  are  aTmoM  romptelolv  baniNhed. 

The  diriiciillics  that  confront  an  ( i  i  lr  ri'.il  u  lio  .it^'mpt-.  to  learn 
Japanc*'  are  enormous.  There  arc  thnc  l.in.;ijaKc:  to  Ix;  ;icc]iiircd  : 
fir»t,  the  ordinary  colloquial;  second,  ttir  j>i.liic  c  .lii  .ipiLd ;  and. 
third,  the  written.  The  ordinary  coUoquul  diiiers  nutcriaUy  (rum 
iu  polite  form,  and  both  are  aa  uaKhe  tbe  wfittca  fona  as  nwdera 
Italian  is  unlike  ancient  Latin.  "Add  to  this."  writes  Professor 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  "  the  necessity  of  committing  to  memory  two 
syllabaries,  one  of  which  has  many  variant  forma,  and  at  least  two 
or  three  thousand  Chinese  ideocraphii.  in  forms  standard  and  cucive 
— ideographs,  too.  roost  of  which  are  susceptible  of  thret?  '  r  1 
different  readines  according;  fci  cireiiiiistam  e,— add,  further,  tint  all 
thi-se  Icindv  uf  writtm  -.v;-.!"  Is  arv  a(i!  to  ho  tm  >  ijnri-ri  d  j-ll  mell 
on  the  same  page,  anil  the  task  of  naastcring  Japancai-  become*  almost 
Herculean."  In  view  of  all  this  there  is  a  strong  movement  in 
favour  of  romanizing  the  Japanese  script :  that  is  to  say,  abolishing 


the  ideograph  and  adopting  in  its  plaoe  the  Roman  alphabeC  Bu{ 
while  e\-erY  one  appreciates  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  that  awM 
thas  be  aflorded.  there  has  as  yet  been  little  substantial  1 


A  laaguafe  which  has  been  adapted  from  its  infancy  to  1 
transmission  cannot  easilv  be  fitted  to  phonetic  uses. 

DuUanatin  —V .  Brinkley,  An  Lnabridted  Japcnrse-Eniliik 
Dtttionary  (Tftkyft.  |8<)6):  Y.  Shimada.  EntUsh-JaPantse  PtclioMry. 
(TOhyOb  ifl97)i  IVaMsf's  iNMsaarT^  aaar.  Ma  ia#aafas^  (TBkyAb 
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|i99l;J,  H.Gllbbins.  DUlicnery  »f  Chineu-Jat>aneie  Wordt  vols., 
Loodon,  1889);  J.  C.  lii'pburn,  Jafanese-lingfuk  and  L»^Uk- 
Japanfie  Dttttonnry  (Londun,  1903):  E.  M.  Sutow ud  I.  MatUia, 
Emtfuh-Japaiuu  Dulwnary  ^Lomiua,  1904). 

Uttrature. — From  the  neighbouring  continent  the  Japanese 
derived  the  art  of  transmitting  ideas  to  paper.  But  as  to 
the  dale  oi  that  acquisition  there  is  doubt.  Xn  aulhctiiii.itcd 
work  compiltd  a.d.  7;o  ^l^caks  of  hibton.jK''-il''-<^^-s  having  been 
appointed  to  collect  local  records  for  the  tirst  time  in  40J, 
Immb  whicb  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  such  oii  ciah  had  already 
Misled  at  the  court.  There  is  also  »  ueditioo  that  some  kind 
of  geoeiil  hiiUny  «ii  compiled  in  6se  bat  destn^ed  by  fire 
in  645.  At  ell  events,  tbe  eariiest  book  now  extant  dates  from 
7 1 2.  Its  origin  ts-deiciibcd  in  its  preface.  When  tbe  emperor 
Tcmmu  (67j-6S6)  ascerulnJ  the  throne,  he  found  that  thert  did 
not  exist  any  revised  lolkviiun  of  ihc  fragmentary  annals  of  the 
chief  families.  He  therefore  cauw.d  these  annals  lo  be  collated. 
There  happened  to  be  among  the  court  ladies  one  Hiyeda  no  Arc, 
who  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  Measures  were 
taken  to  tnatnia  ber  in  the  fcnuine  traditions  and  tbe  old  Jan- 
guage  of  former  aget,  tbe  intention  being  to  hawe  the  wbole  ulti- 
mately dictated  to  a  competent  scribe.  But  the  emperor  died 
before  the  project  could  be  consummated,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  Arc's  memory  remained  the  sole  dcix>sitory  of  the  collected 
annals.  Then,  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  GcmmyO,  the 
original  plan  was  carried  out  in  711,  Vasumaro  being  the  scribe. 
The  work  that  resulted  is  known  as  the  Kcjiki  {Record  0}  Anciaii 
MaUers),  it  has  been  accurately  translated  by  Professor  B.  U. 
Cbambeiiain  {JransactionsoJ  tk$  Asiatic  Sotidy^  Japan,  voLx.), 
who,  la  a  preface  justly  regarded  by  students  of  Japan  as  an 
excgetic.il  r|j',slr,  m.iL(  .i  ihe  pertinent  comment:  "Taking  the 
word  AliJic  in  us  usual  acceptation,  viz.  as  the  generic  name  of 
all  the  Lingu.iges  belonging  lo  the  Manchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish 
and  Finnish  groups,  not  only  the  archaic,  but  the  classical, 
literature  of  Japan  carries  us  back  several  centuries  beyond  the 
earliest  extant  documents  of  any  other  Altak  tongue."  By  the 
tenn  **  aicbaic  "  is  to  be  tudeistood  the  pure  Japanese  bnguage 
of  earliest  times,  and  by  tbe  term  **  classical  "  the  quasi-Chinese 
language  which  came  into  use  for  literary  purposes  when  Japan 
appropriated  the  civ^Ii.ta'ion  of  her  great  ntighbourf.  The 
Kojiki  is  written  in  the  archaie  fcrm:  tl'.al  is  lo  say,  the  laiiKua^e 
is  the  language  of  old  Japan,  the  script,  although  idcograi)h:r,  is 
used  phonclieally  only,  and  the  case-indicators  arc  represented 
by  Chinese  characters  having  the  same  sounds.  It  is  a  species  of 
saga,  setting  forth  not  only  tbe  heavenly  beginnings  of  the  Japan- 
ese race,  but  also  the  story  of  creation,  the  socoeaiiOD  of  the 
various  sovereigns  and  the  salient  events  of  their  reigns,  the 
whole  intersper^  with  songs,  many  of  which  may  be  attributed 
lo  the  6ih  century,  while  some  doubtless  date  from  the  fourth  or 
even  the  third.  This  Kojiki  marks  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Already  by  the  time  of  its  com[)il.it;uii  :lie  iutlueiicc  of  Chinese 
civilization  and  Chinese  literature  had  prevailed  so  greatly  in 
Japan  that  the  next  authentic  work,  composed  only  eight  years 
later,  was  completely  Chinese  in  style  and  embodied  Chinese 
traiUtfons  and  Oiinese  philosophical  doctrines,  not  diMingiiiihing 
the  tn  from  their  Japanese  context.  This  volume  was  called  the 
Nt/iflngi  {Chronidn  of  Japan).  It  may  be  said  to  have  wholly 
supplanted  its  predecessor  in  popular  favour,  for  the  classic  style 
—that  i>  tn  -  iv.  ibe  Chinese — had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  '  > ;  I ;  ;  1  script.  The  Ckronides  re-traversed  much  of  the 
ground  already  gone  over  hy  the  Ruord,  preserving  many  of  tbe 
songs  in  occasionally  changed  fom,  omitting  some  portions, 
supplementing  others,  and  Iropart^g  to  the  wbole  such  an 
exotic  character  as  almost  to  disqualify  tbe  work  for  a  place  in 
j  I p.in rsc  literature.  Yet  this  was  the  style  which  thenceforth 
prevailed  among  the  li'.tcrati  of  Japan.  "  Standard  Chine.-.c  soon 
I'ecame  easier  lo  understand  than  archaic  Japane-sc,  as  the  former 
alone  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  native  language  changed 
rapidly  during  the  century  or  two  that  followed  the  diffusion 
ef  the  foreign  tongue  and  chrffization  "  (OtAMBttUUM).  Tbe 
■etfect  into  wluch  the  JC^tM     lasted  until  the  t^h  ccntuiy. 
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and  its  consequent  accessibility,  there  arose  a  galaxy  of 
scfaoUxs  under  whose  influence  the  archaic  styk  and  the  aodeat 
Japanese  traditions  entered  a  period  of  teoalasaaee.  The  atety 

of  this  period  and  of  its  products  has  been  admirably  told  by  Sir 
Ernest  Satow  ("  Revival  of  Pure  Shintfl,"  Proceedings  oj  Ike 
Asiatic  bodily  of  Japcn,  vol.  iii.),  whose  essay,  together  with 
Professor  Chamberlain's  Kojiki,  the  same  author's  introduction 
to  The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,  and  Mr  \V.  G.  Aston's 
NiJtoHii,  are  essential  to  every  student  of  Japanese  literature. 
To  undeiataad  tUs  17th  century  renaissance,  kaowMdfle  «C  oot 
fact  is  Bscssiiiy,  namely,  that  about  tbe  year  aj>.  810,  a  oel» 
bnted  Buddhist  priest,  KOkai,  who  had  spent  several  years 
studying  in  China,  compounded  out  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism 
and  Shintd  a  system  of  doctrine  called  Ryibu  SkinU  (Dual 
Shinto),  the  prominent  tenet  of  which  was  that  the  Shint6  deities 
were  merely  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  divinities.  By  this 
device  Japanese  conservatism  was  eSectually  conciliated,  and 
Buddhism  became  in  fact  the  creed  of  the  nation,  its  positive 
and  practical  precepts  entirely  eclipsing  the  agnostic  intidtte' 
allsm  «{  Shinto.  Agsinat  this  hyMd  faith  teveial  JapaBMa 
achdars  amqrad  themselves  In  the  17th  and  i8th  ccatoriea,  the 
greatest  of  them  br  inR  M.ibuchi  and  Motoori.  The  laitcr's 
magnum  opus,  Kvj.kidcn  [Exposition  of  tic  Record  of  Ancient 
Matters),  declared  by  (?hamberlain  to  be  "  perhaps  the  most 
admirable  work  of  which  Japanese  erudition  can  boast,"  con- 
sists of  44  large  volumes,  devoted  to  elucidating  the  Kojiki  and 
resuscitating  tbe  ShiniO  ctill  as  it  existed  in  tbe  eariieu  days. 
TUs  9«at  work  of  reconstruction  was  only  one  feature  of  tbe 
literaiy  activity  which  aaaihed  the  17th  and  xtoh  ceittaric% 
when,  under  Tokugawa  rule,  the  blessing  ef  bng-trnknowa 
peace  came  to  the  nation.  lyeyasu  himself  devoted  the  Ii^t 
years  of  his  life  to  coUccting  ancient  manu5erip;s.  In  hu 
country  retreat  at  Shiiuoka  he  formed  one  of  the  richest  libraries 
ever  brought  togcther.in  Japan,  and  by  will  he  bequeathed  the 
Japanese  section  of  it  to  his  eighth  son,  the  feudal  chief  of 
Owari,  and  the  Chinese  section  to  bis  ninth  son,  the  prince  of 
KisiM,  with  the  result  that  under  the  former  feudatory's  auspices 
two  worksof  considerable  merit  were  produced  treating  of  aPcilBt 
ceremonials  and  supplementing  the  Sikangl.  Much  moM 
memorable,  however,  was  a  library  formcrl  hy  lycyasu's  grand- 
son the  feudal  chief  of  Mito  (i6'j;-ivooj.  \shu  nvi  only  collected 
a  vast  quantity  of  books  hitherto  scattered  among  Shint6  and 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  private  houses,  but  also  emplo)-ed 
a  number  of  scholars  to  compile  a  history  nnpcecedentcd  in 
magnitude,  the  Ais^JViAMKtU.  It  couisted  of  S40  volumes,  and 
it  becauM  at  once  die  ttaadard  in  iu  own  hranch  of  literaUiie. 
Still  mece  comprehensive  was  a  book  WBawailBg  fmB  the  iaaa 
source  and  treating  of  court  cemnonlals.  It  nn  to  Boore  than 
500  volumes,  and  the  emperor  honoured  the  work  by  bestowing 
on  it  the  title  Kcigi  Ruilcn  {E.i!<.  i  of  Cercmonids).  These  cem- 
pilaiions  together  with  the  Ntiton  Gvaiilii  [History  of  Japan 
Outside  Ihe  Court),  written  by  Rai  Sanyo  and  published  in  J8»7, 
constituted  the  chief  sources  of  historical  knowledge  before  the 
Mciji  era.  Sai  Sanyo  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  prepavatios 
of  Us  9s  vduines  and  took  his  Baatcrials  fiom  aw  Japanese  and 
Chinese  works.  But  neither  he  nor  his  pwdecesiOta  lecOgBiasd 
in  history  anything  more  than  a  vehicle  for  recording  tbe  mere 
sequence  of  event  sand  their  relations,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  personages  concerned.  Their  volumes  isikc  profoundly 
dry  reading.  X'icanous  interest,  hov.rvrr,  attaches  lo  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Mito  School  on  account  of  the  pohtical  influence 
t  hey  exercised  in  rehabfliuting  the  nation's  respect  for  the  thfoac 
by  unvdUag  tbe  picture  of  as  epoch  prior  to  tbe  usupatiaas 
of  mflitary  fevdalfsm.  The  stn«glea  ef  the  gieat  rival  dans, 
replete  with  tpi-  ilcs  of  the  most  tragic  and  stirring  character, 
inspired  qua.si  hiviuMLiil  narrations  of  a  more  popular  character, 
which  often  t<H>k  the  f  >rni  of  illuminated  scrolls.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  Meiji  era  that  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
began  to  be  written.  Durinfr  recent  times  many  students  have 
turned  their  attentioa  to  this  branch  of  literature.  Works  of 
wide  scope  and  dear  insight  have  been  produced,  and  the 
Histotiapaphen^  aadlen  in  the  laqieeial  Univenity  «f  TOhy* 
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has  been  far  tmnl  ymn  eagued  in  <ti|factft>g  anl  nihting 


for  a  history  «faldk      pniMbly  tank  irftli  iiqrtliJng 
«f  tbe  kind  in  eaustence. 

In  thrlr  pKx  tn,'  ;«bo%r  cvrr>'thin|  th*  Japuete  have  remained 
impervious  to  alien  influences.  It  OWCi  tlua  oouservaiion  to  its 
pfoiody.  Without  rhyme,  without  variety  of  metre, 
without  elaKiaty  of  dimennont,  h  is  also  without 
J  COuntcrpOft.  To  fiter  it  in  any  'way  would  be  to  deprive 
it  of  dittinguiihiiig  tnancirriiitics.  At  some  remote  date  a 
JfapaiMse  maker  c4  songs  seems  to  tiave  discowred  that  a  peculi.ir 
and  x-ery  fascinatine  rhythm  is  prrxjurrd  by  lines  containitii; 
5  sylUblcs  and  7  syllables  alternately.  That  is  Japanese  rxv'ry 
Juia  or  lanka).  There  arc  generally  five  linc^:  the  fir^t  ami  third 
roRtisting  of  5  syllable^,  (he  second,  f<fiitth  and  fifth  of  7,  makinj;  a 
total  of  31  in  all.  The  number  of  lines  is  not  compulsory ;  ■omctimet 
they  may  reach  to  thirty,  forty  or  even  more,  but  the  alternation  of 
f  am  7  ayllable*  is  compulsory.  Tba  moM  atttnaatcd  form  of  all 
■  the  hakkm  (or  katkai)  which  cwnists  of  only  three  Knes.  nonely, 
17  syllables.  Necessarily  the  ideas  embodied  in  such  a  narrow 
vehicle  must  be  fragmentary.  Thus  it  rcslilts  that  Japanese  poems 
emiomit;  they  wneit  a  great  deuDore 
HncissB 


aic.  for  the  moat  part.  tmpre«iomit;  they  w| 
dma  they  actualfy  < 


Mooqi'hatvo 
ICaae  ni  mahaaM 

Mini  yort  mo 
Hakanaki  mom>  wa 
loochi  nari  keri 


More  fleccinc  than  the  gUat  of 
^withered  led  «iiid4)tom.  tiw 
thiaC<»IMIi>^  . 


There  is  no  English  metre  with  this  peculiar  cadence. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  wnten  of  Japan,  enamoured  as 
ihey  were  of  Chinese  ideoeraphs  and  Chinese  style,  deliberately  ex- 
dudedeverythincChincse  from  the  realm  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  thcra  took  pleasure  in  composing  vcnMes  to  which  Chinese 
wonis  were  admitted  and  which  showed  aomethinic  of  the  "  parallel- 
im  "  peculiar  to  Chinese  poetry,  since  the  first  ideoftraph  of  the  la<t 
tec  WT>5  required  to  be  identical  with  the  finil  ideo?r.if,h.  flut 
thyme  «a.  rot  attcmplf-l.  and  the  s\lbtj!C  metre  of  J.i|van  was 
preser*.  i  d,  the  alternation  of  5  and  7  being,  however,  di>.p<n'orl  v.  ith. 
5u<:h  couplets  were  called  ski  to  divtinguish  them  from  th>-  pure 
Japanese  tUo  or  Uxnktt.  The  two  greatest  masters  of  Japani'se  p"c^  ry 
WO  HiMMto  and  Ahahito^  batfeof  thaaaHy  M-oentury,  and  next 
ID  them  aunds  Tturayvhii  wIm  ioorialiad  at  tha  beginning  of  the 
loth  century,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  transmitted  his  mantle 
to  any  succcaoor.  The  choicest  prod  net  ions  of  the  former  two  witii 
those  of  many  other  poets  were  brought  together  in  756  and  embodied 
in  a  ;iT«>k  t.UUd  the  Mizny^iki  (ColUction  of  a  Msriad  I^arei).  The 
vc/atnt-  remnined  unique  until  thebeffinning  of  the  lot h  century,  when 
(*  t>.  905)  T<<irayuki  and  three  coadiutors  compiled  the  A'r>iri»ij*il 
(CMeiUon  oj  Odts  Ancumtand  ifo^ra), the  first  of  twenty-one  similar 
aaihiilinira  betwaen  the  nth  and  the  centurica.  wliich  ooo- 
ifltMe  tike  Nijihuki  Doi-tM  (AniMogus  lh§  Oa«.«nd-7WN(y 
JMgiw).  If  to  these  we  add  the  Hyaku-niiuk*  {Htmdnd  Oia  by  a 
ffmmdrtd  Poets)  brought  toecther  by  Tcika  KyA  in  the  Ijth  century, 
we  have  all  the  classics  «(  Jap.ine'X"  poetry.  For  the  composition 
o-  the  vU:  tr.iciunlly  (ii  irrifr.iti  <1  from  the  rn  I  <tf  the  gth  century, 
when  .1  canic  called  uta-crate  b<'came  a  fa'-hinmblc  pastime,  and 
aristrx  r.itic  men  and  women  tried  to  string  together  vrrsicles  of  u 
syllables,  careful  of  the  form  and  careless  01  the  thought.  The 
ariMwaa*  im  its  later  developments,  nay  not  unioatly  be  compared 
to  the  OccMaatal  fame  of  le«l>*rMk,  Tlie  jpoetry  of  the  natioa 
remained  imroavsme  in  the  ancient  groove  until  very  modem  times, 
when,  either  by  direct  access  to  theoriffinab  of  through  the  medium 
of  verv'  dcfectixT  translation*,  the  nation  became  acquainted  with 
the  ni.istcri  of  rvcidenul  song.  A  Mtiall  coterie  of  authors,  headed 
by  Prolevsor  Tovama,  then  attempted  to  revolutionize  Japatjese 
poetry  by  reca5tini!  it  on  Eurnm-an  lines.  But  the  project  failed 
signally,  and  indeed  it  nuy  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Japartese 


kumntitr      ^  adapted  to  such  uses, 
ft  was  * 


■ader  the  anspiccs  of  an  empress  (Suiko)  that  the  first 
hi'toncal  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  in  6jo.  It  »a< 
under  the  auspices  of  an  empress  (Cemmyo)  that  the 
Rtcord  of  Ancunt  MatUrs  was  transcribed  (/w)  from  the 
y fT— ,1'P*  of  a  court  lady.  And  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  an 
empress  that  the  ChronitUs  of  Japan  were  composed 
(TJo).  To  women,  indeed,  from  the  Stbccntuiy  onwards 
may  be  said  to  have  been  entrusted  the  guartlianship  of  the  pure 
Japanese  (aacnafe,  the  dawicali  or  CMana^  form  being  adopted  by 

—  •    '     a.  Tothisday  the 

'  simpler  and  softer 
t  day  white  the  educated  woman  uses 
the  hiragana  syllabary  in  writine,  eschews  Chinese  vrordsand  rarclv 
pens  an  ideo^rraph,  tlf  cflj^ited  man  einfil'iy  the  ideograph 
eritirelv.  and  translates  hi^  thoufihts  as  far  as  powible  into  the 
mispronouncinl  ChirK"*  words  without  recourse  to  which  it  would 
be  impassible  for  hirn  to  discuss  any  scieniihc  subject,  or  even  to 
r  So  l3m  details  of  his  daily  business.  Japan  was  thus  enriched 
*  I  of  very  high  merit,  the  Gtnji  Mofiofolan  («.  1004) 
»  ZiM  faMit  llw  man  data).  Thofonwr.  ^ 


Japanese  wafuafs,  tae  oasiKait  or  cmaisek  lotm  o 
men.  The  dirtisctkM  contittoed  thranghout  the  ages 
spoken  lannageof  Japanese  wotnen  is  appredaMv  si 
than  that  01  the  men.  and  to  this  day  whiw  the  e(fu« 


Muraaald  no  Shikibu — probably  a  pseudonym— was  the  I  

composed  in  lajHin.  Before  her  time  there  had  bcsn  many  mono- 
f.ii.iri  (n.irraii\es).  but  all  ctinsisted  nierelv  of  ^hort  stories,  mythical 
or  nuasi-hislorical,  whereas  MuniKiki  no  5ihikibu  did  for  Japan  what 
Fielding  and  Richardson  did  for  Knvland.  Her  work  was  '  a  prose 
epic  of  real  life,"  the  life  of  her  hero,  Gfnji.  Her  language  is  graceful 
and  natunL  ber  sentiawiits  an  refined  awl  sober ;  and.  as  hfr  Aaton 
well  says,  her  "atofy  Soars  on  easily  from  one  scene  of  real  Rfe  to 
another,  giving  us  a  varied  and  minutely  detaited'p'icturc  of  life  and 
societv  in  KiSto,  such  as  we  possess  for  no  other  country  at  the  same 
period."  The  Makara  no  /.dtki  (PUlcv  SkeUhes),  like  the  Gtnji 
Monegalari, y»H  by  a  n'lMe  lady— Sei  Sh.jnagon — but  it  is  simply  a 
record  of  dailyevents  and  fugitivT  thoughts,  thouch  not  in  the  torm 
of  a  diary.  The  book  is  one  of  the  nn-st  natur.il  and  unaffected 
compositions  ever  written.  Undesignedly  it  conveys  a  wonderfully 
realistic  pietm of  arinoaalie  Ma social  ethics  in  Kifito  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lith  eentnty.  "  If  we  compare  it  arilh  anything 
that  Europe  has  to  show  at  this  period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
IS  indeed  a  remarkable  work.  What  a  rcveiatioo  it  would  be  if 
we  had  the  court  life  of  Alfrt'd's  or  Canute's  reign  depicted  to  us  in 
a  similar  way  f  " 

The  perio<J  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  rentury  to  the  opening 
of  the  17th  is  generally  reKardeil  as  the  dark  age  o(  Japanese  litera- 
ture.   The  consunt  wars  of  the  time  left  their  impress  — 

a  asoiythini.  ,  Ta  thaw  jo.dy  the  iatt  that  tha  12 
— ■  principal  wanti  oompilcd  tluilin  tUa  apodi  wesat 
oiv>  fiolitical.  the  other  quasi-historical.  In  tlie  former.  Jinkdski»- 
kt  (llisloryofilu  Trut  SmeettsUm  of  ^  Dititu  Mattartks),  KiUbmttkt 
Chikafusa  (134")  undertook  to  prox-e  that  of  the  two  sovrreiRiw 
then  disputing  fi>r  •.ij[iretr:ary  in  Ja[ki.n,  (.o-fjaigo  was  the  rightful 
monarch;  in  the  latter,  7aihtt-ki  (llulory  of  Great  Prace).  Kfjjima 
(1370)  devoted  his  pages  to  drMrribini;  the  events  ol  contcinpi- 
raneous  history.  Neither  work  can  be  said  to  possess  signal  literary 
merit,  but  bocii  had  nienHirablaeaiiaeqManeaa.  ^thoy«i*MM«4h 
by  its  strong  advocacy  of  the  «ikado*a  adatnktmtiw  ifi^a  aa 
againit  die  oturpations  of  military  feudalism,  may  be  said  to  have 
cowed  the  aeeds  of  Jspan's  modem  polity;  and  the  TatheiAd,  by 
its  erudite  diction,  aiiilful  rhetoric,  siinnlification  of  oM  gram- 
matic.-,!  constructions  and  copious  inti  ri«>l.ition  o(  (  hin.  -,  Morris, 
furnishrtl  a  model  for  many  imitators  and  laid  the  |. ninrt.iiions 
of  Japan's  I9th-centur>'  style.  The  raiAci-*i  pri>ilueiil  smother 
notable  effect;  it  inspired  public  readers  who  soon  develop»<l  into 
historical  raeonlew,  a  diss  of  professionals  who  arc  almost  as 
much  in  vtjgue  tcMlay  as  they  were  500  years  ago.  BelonKtng  to 
about  the  same  period  as  the  JimJtishdIf-ki,  another  classic  occupies 
a  leading  place  in  Tapancsp  esteem.  It  is  the  Tmre-ture-iusa 
iMdfrtrJs  for  PitfxUinf  Ennui'),  by  Kenk6-l>j5hi.  (ie-<  riUd  by  .Mr 
A*ton  as  "one  of  the  im  - ;  >!' liL;!itful  in  Jiivine^'  liler.ituiv; 

a  collection  of  short  sketches,  anecdotes  and  essays  on  all  imaginabte 
subjects,  something  in  the  manner  of  Sclden's  Table  Talk." 

The  io<al]ed  dark  age  of  Japanese  literature  was  not  entirely 
unproductiwa:  it  fave  the  drama  {Ni)  to  Japan.  Tradition  ascribes 

the  origin  of  the  drama  to  a  religious  dance  of  a  nanto-      „  . 

mimic  character,  called  Kapira  and  associated  with 
ShintA  ceremonials.  The  Nd,  however,  oweil  its  devclopinent 
mainly  to  Uuddhi^t  influenre.  During;  the  n;r'lies'a!  era  «f  inter- 
necine strife  the  Budilhist  I  'lr  t .  ncie  1  Ik  ^,,1,'  dej«'-i lanes  of  literary 
talent,  and  seeinK  th.it,  from  the  close  of  the  lath  century,  the 
Shint6  mime  (Kairura)  was  largely  employed  by  the  military  class 
to  invoke  or  acknowledge  the  assistance  <>f  the  gods,  the  monks  of 
Buddha  set  thenseivcs  to  compose  librettos  for  this  nume.  and  the 
performance,  thus  modified,  received  tite  name  of  N4.  Briefly 
speakinft,  the  NO  was  a  dance  of  the  most  stately  character,  adapted 
to  the  incidents  of  dramas  "  which  embrace  within  their  scope  a 
world  of  levcndary  lore,  of  quaint  fancies  and  of  religious  aenliment." 
Their  motives  were  rhiellv  eonftned  to  such  themes  as  the  law  of 
retribution  to  which  all  human  bein?;s  are  subjected,  the  transiiori- 
ness  of  life  and  the  advisability  of  shaking  off  fro:n  one's  feet  the  dust 
of  this  sinful  world.  But  some  were  of  a  purely  martial  nature. 
This  difference  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
thus  modifying  the  Kagura  had  its  ongio  In  musical  recitations 
from  the  semi-romantic  semi-histnrical  narratives  of  the  i4ih  cen- 
tury. Such  recitations  were  given  by  itinerant  Bonzes,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  connexion  hietw^  n  tScin  .imt  the  S6.  Very 
soon  the  N6  came  to  'vrtjjiv  in  the  c- 11  mat  ion  nf  1  !ie  niilttary  class  a 
position  similar  to  that  held  h^'  the  <<ii«^a  as  a  1U<  tary  pursuit,  and 
the  {oga^K  as  a  musical,  in  the  Imperial  court.  All  the  great  arit-to- 
crats  not  only  patronized  (he  N&  but  wtn  themselves  ready  to  take 
part  in  it.  Costumes  of  the  utmoit  magnificence  were  worn.  aa4 
the  chiselling  of  masks  for  the  use  of  the  performers  occupied  scores 
of  artists  and  ranked  as  a  glyptic  aecompfishment.  There  are 
.335  classical  dramas  of  this  land  in  a  compendium  called  the  Yokynka 
rjvfr.  and  m.-«ny  of  them  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  names 
o(  i\».inami  Kivotsugu  (I40<))and  his  son  Motokiyo  (145.SV  who  are 
counted  the  fathers  of  the  art.  For  a  moment,  when  the  tide  of 
Western  cixiliMtion  swept  os-rr  Janas,  the  NO  teemed  likely  to  be 
pennmently  submerged.  But  tne  renaissance  of  nationalism 
(tpkMsui  k»i&H)  saved  the  venerable  drama,  and  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Pnnce  Israhim,  the  amst  HAsho  Kuro  and  Umew-aka 
MfaMm,  it  ataadsaaUikaacverininpBlar  favour.  Coaotratagthe 
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five  ithooh  into  which  the  NO  ii  divide»l,  their  charart«rt*tic«  and 
their  dirtrrt-ni-i  fl —these  arc  niatlet>  c^l  iiiterot  to  the  initiated  alone. 

Tli<-  J.iyxinise  jrc  csM.-ntLtlly  a  laughter-loving  people.  They  arc 
bkbly  •uKcptiblc  o(  tragk  emotiont,  but  they  turn  gladly  to  the 
^JL^  biilliMr  Dhawa  of  life.  Hence  a  imd  vu  mm  fak 

 of  MaKtMnK  to  dispel  tbe  newtmlmi  of  the  NO.  and 

that  wiaetUBC  Uwk  ue  form  of  comediea  ptayed  ia  thelaterittdes 
of  the  NA  aiMeaUcd  Kydptm  (mad  woiib).  The  KyAien  need*  no 
elaborate  description:  it  u  a  pure  farce,  never  imm<xle«t  or  vulgar. 

The  claMic  drama  Nfl  and  it>  rom[>anion  the  Kviigrn  had  two 
children,  the  Jorun  and  the  Kabuh.  They  wrrr  Iwirn  at  the  clov 
— <►(  the  Itilh  tcMlury  and  they  owd  ihtir  on^^in  to  the 
'"'^  ipowing  influence  ibe  commetcial  class,  who  asserted 
•  Hfht  to  Ge  amuMd  but  wete  excluded  frotn  enioyinent  of  the 
ariitociatic  N4  and  the  Kyfifen.  The  lOniri  is  a  aramatic  ballad, 
.annc  or  recited  to  the  accompaniiaent  of  tbe  iamiitn  and  in  unison 
trith  the  movement*  of  puppets.  It  came  into  existence  in  KiSto 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  Yedo  (T6kv6),  where  the  greatest  of 
Japanese  pUywrighit,  Chilcamat&u  Ntonzaemon  (ib53't7;4),  and  a 
musician  of  exceptional  talent.  Takemoto  Gidayu.  colUborated  lu 
render  thi*  puppet  drama  a  highly  popular  entertainment.  It 
flourished  for  nearly  aoo  year*  in  Yedo,  and  i«  still  occaiionallv 
performed  in  Osaka.  Like  the  Nd  the  J6ruri  dealt  always  with 
sombre  themes,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  Kabuki  (farce). 
This  laat  owed  its  inception  to  a  priesteaa  who,  having  abandoned 
her  holy  vocation  at  the  call  of  low,  caaound  dancing  as  a  means  of 
Cvelihoiod  and  trained  a  number  of  g{i«  for  dw  purpose.  The  law 
presently  interdicted  these  female  coowdiiaa  {muu-kakuki)  in  the 
interest*  of  pudlic  morality,  and  they  were  succeed<-d  by  "  boy 
comediani  "  {■xakaihu-kabukt)  who  simuLatcrd  womrn's  ways  and 
were  vetoed  in  th<  ir  turn.  j;ivinK  place  to  yarp-ic^iiii  (lomctlians 
with  qucuo).  Cf.i'1-..illv  llio  K.il>uki  dcMlop«<l  the  l<aturi»  of  a 
genuine  theatre;  the  actor  and  the  playwright  were  ducriminated, 
and,  the  performances  taUnc  the  form  of  dwmilic  dmaM  iWrngpt^ 
Md  Sttnmono)  or  hiMoricat  drama  {Aratpit  or  /idafamn).  actors 
tt  perpetual  fame  sorant;  up,  as  Sakata  TSjOrft  and  Ichikawa 
Danjinrfi  (1660-1701).  Mimetic  po^ture-dances  (ShMagpt*)  were 
always  introduced  as  interludes;  p.i»t  and  present  indiscriminately 
contributed  to  the  pLaywriKht's  subjects;  realism  was  carried  to 
extremes;  a  revolving  stigc  and  all  mechanical  acce^■^>ries  were 
supplied :  female  paits  were  invariably  taken  by  males,  w  lio  attained 
almost  incredible  skill  in  these  simulations;  a  chorus— relic  of  tbe 
N6— chanted  expositions  of  profound  sentiments  or  thrilling  inci- 
dents: and  histrionic  talent  of  the  very  highest  order  was  often 
diH>layed.  B«it  tbe  Kabuki-ta  and  its  yahusha  (actors)  remained 
always  a  plebeian  inatitution.  No  samurat  freouenled  the  former 
or  associated  with  the  latter.  With  the  introduction  of  Western 
civilisation  in  modem  times,  however,  the  theatre  ceased  to  be 
tabooed  by  the  aristocracy.  Nien  and  women  of  all  ranks  began  to 
viMl  u  ;  till- tmjx-nir  liiin^  U  < mw  ntiiJ  (iHH;)  towitnciuia  perform- 
ance by  the  Rrtat  stars  thestageat  the  private  residence  of  Nlarquis 
Inou>c ;  a  dramatic  rclorm  association  was  or);anized  by  a  number  of 
prominent  noblemen  and  scholars;  drastic  e<iorts_ were  nude  to 
pHfsathcold  hlatorical  dnmaa  of  anachraMMW  and  ittCTntiUfftfirti 
•MM  fcagth  a  Aeatre  f the  KewoAn-M)  was  built  oa  purely  European 
lines,  where  instead  01  sitting  from  momiac  to  night  witnessing 
one  long-drawn-out  drama  witn  interludes  of  whole  farces,  a  visitor 
may  devote  only  a  fi'w  ewning-hours  to  tbe  pastime.  The  Shf>sa- 
goto  has  not  been  jlx)lf.heil.  nor  i»  there  any  reason  why  it  should  lie. 
It  has  gr.iro-s  and  tjiauticn  of  its  own.  There  remains  to  Ijc  mutd 
the  incursion  o(  amateurs  into  the  histrionic  rcaliu  1  ii  (- 1:  r  i  ■. 
the  actor's  profession  was  absolutely  exclusive  in  Japan.  Children 
srere  trained  to  wear  their  fathers'  mantles,  and  the  idea  that  a  nea- 
professional  could  tread  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  stage  did  not 
enter  any  imaginaUon.  But  with  the  ad\xnt  of  the  itew  repmen  in 
Mctii  days  then  araic  a  desire  for  social  plays  denicting  the  li/e  of  the 
nwdern  generation,  and  as  these  "croppy  dramas"  (sampatsu- 
meisa)— so  called  in  altu<^ion  to  the  European  method  of  cutting  the 
hair  close — were  not  included  in  the  n.-|x.-rtoirc  of  the  orthodox 
theatre,  amateur  troupes  (known  as  Kj  Ai  yuiaiA.:)  wire  orKanizcd 
to  hll  the  void.  Even  Shakespeare  has  been  played  by  these  ama- 
teurs, and  the  abundant  wit  of  the  Japanese  is  on  the  way  taaaikll 
the  stage  with  modern  farces  of  unquestionable  merit. 

ThcTolnigatta  era  (1603-1867),  which  populariiad  tlwdnaia.lHMi 
other  aworable  effects  upon  Japanese  literature.  Ytdo,  the  ahlK 
LJS-jlLiis  V*'*  capital,  ditpbccd  Kioto  as  the  centre  ol  literarv 
ZfTil  activity.  Its  population  of  more  than  a  million,  inclua- 
ing  all  sorts  and  conditioru  of  men — notably  wealthy 
merchants  and  mechanics — constituted  a  new  audientc 
to  which  authors  had  to  address  themselves;  and  an 
unii.ir.illcli  I  diAilopmtnf  of  mental  activity  ncccs  it.itcd  ttlioksilc 
drafts  upon  the  Chinese  vocabulary.  To  thu  may  be  attributed  the 

aMMarancaaf  afraupof  men  koowna»iaaia^*a(ChiBSM  scholars). 
The  most  oelcbratCQ  among  them  were:  Fuiiwaia  Seikwa  (1560- 
1619),  who  introduced  his  countrymen  to  the  philosophy  of  Chu-lli ; 
Havashi  Ravin  (1583-1657),  who  wrote  170  treatises  on  scholastic 
and  moral  sulijccis;  Kaibara  Ekken  (l6,'jo-l7l4).  teacher  of  a  fine 
system  of  ethics;  Arai  Hakuseki  (1657-1725;,  histori.in.  phiU»<iphcr. 
'^!!j'">*'>  and  financier ;  and  Muro  iCiusOktne  second  great  eapoocat 
of  (Att-I^s  philosophy.  "  Japaaowataparfooadd^dcniiUida 


to  the  kanealtusha  of  that  time.  For  their  day  and  country  thev  ' 
emphatically  the  salt  of  earth."    But  naturally  not  all  were  believers 
in  the  same  philosophy.    The  fervour  of  the  follower*  of  Chu-Hi 


(the  orthodox  school)  could  not  fait  to  provoke  opposition.  Thm 
some  arose  who  declared  allegiaaea  to  tta  iriaaliitir  iatvitiaa 
of  Wang  Yang-ming.  and  others  advocand  diiact  OMdy  of  tha  1 

dt  Confucius  and  Mencius.  Connected  iMl  Ihb  rejection  of  Chu- 
Hi  were  such  eminent  names  as  those  «f  ltd  lunsai  (1637-1718). 

It6  TflKai  (t6l7-'736),  Orvu  S.V.ii  (1666-1728)  and  Daui  Shontai 
(1679-1747).  These  Chinese  sthoUrs  made  no  stvrrt  of  their 
contc-mjit  lor  Buddhism,  and  in  their  turn  they  »rrr  hi  Id  in  averMOO 
by  tilt-  liiiii  liii^ts  ,ind  the  Japanese  scholars  (•-LUfii/tuj^jti '  so  that  the 
M't-ond  liall  ol  the  I8th  century  was  a  time  ol  perpetual  WTanaling 
and  controversy.  The  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Chinese  philo- 
sophy evoked  a  reactionary  spirit  of  nationalism,  just  as  the  exceasiva 
worship  of  Occidental  civilization  was  destined  to  do  in  the  tptb 
century. 

Ap.irt  from  philosophical  researches  and  ihc^  developowM  fli 
the  drama,  as  above  rebted.  the  Tokugawa  era  b  remanable  for 
(.jlk-lore,  moral  discourses,  fiction  and  a  peculiar  form  of  poetry 
Tl-.is  1.1st  does  not  demand  much  attention.  Its  print  ii^ul  variety 
is  the  luidtai,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  lanka  shorn  ol  its  con- 
cluding fourteen  si>llablcs.  ana  therefore  virtual!)  identical  with  the 
hokiu,  already  described.  The  name  of  Bashd  is  immemorialty 
aaaociotad  with  this  kind  of  lilliputian  venicle.  wImcIi  raachad  ttia 


extreme  of  impressionism.   A  more  imporunt  additim  to  Japai 

literature  was  made  in  the  17th  centurj-  in  the  form  of  cnildren's 
tales  (Otci(i!>dnaj/;i).  They  arc  charmingly  simple  and  graceful, 
and  they  have  been  rcnrlircd  into  English  again  anrl  atrain  stnrr  the 
Lii^mrunn  o(  the  .\Iciji  era.  But  whether  they  arr  tu  K  regarded  as 
genuine  folk  lore  or  tncrt  ly  as  a  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  age  when 
Ihi  y  first  apfxarcd  in  book  form,  remains  uncertain.  Of  fiction 
proper  there  was  an  abundance.  The  pioneer  of  this  kind  o(  litera- 
tiwa  ia  caaiirlcied  to  have  been  Saikaku  (1641-1693).  who  wrote 
sketckn  of  every-day  life  as  he  saw  it,  short  tales  of  some  nerit 
and  aoveb  which  deal  with  the  most  disreputable  phases  of  baama 
existence.  His  notable  successors  in  the  same  line  were  two  mca  if 
Kiato.  named  (ishfl  (i67S-l745)and  Kiseki  (1666-1716).  They  bad 
their  own  nublishing  house,  and  its  name  Hackimonji-ya  (fi|rurc>-af> 
eight  store)  came  to  be  indelibly  as»ociated  *ith  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. But  thes*  men  did  little  more  than  fiavc  the  w.iv  lor  ihe  in»e 
rotnantic  novel,  which  first  took  shape  under  the  h.ind  of  SaniA 
KvCden  (1761-1816),  ai>d  culminated  in  the  \Kj/ks  of  It.U.jn.  Tare- 
hiko.  Samba,  Ikku,  Shunsui  and  their  successors.  Ul  nearly  all  the 
books  in  this  class  it  may  be  said  that  they  deal  largely  ia  I 
alism  and  pomograpby.  though  it  does  not  foUow  tint  thcif  _ 

is  either  coarse  or  Uoeatious.   The  life  of  tlie  virtooaa  J'^   

woman  being  essentially  uneventful,  these  romanrists  not  wnnatar- 
ally  M^ught  their  female  types  among  dancing-jirls  and  courtesans. 
The  iKXjks  were  pri..|i.-<ly  il-!i>lrjteJ  »ilh  wuKjilnruts  .in  1  ehroroo- 
xylographs  from  pictures  ol  the  ukiyof  truster'',  \*ho,  like  the  plav- 
wrignt,  the  actor  ai>d  the  rcwnancer.  mim-.^m <)  to  il.e  (lUasure  ol 
tbe  "  man  in  the  street."  Brief  mention  must  also  be  made  of  two 
Other  kinds  of  books  betoa^agMlhiaapadi;  aaraely,  the  Skimmek*. 
ikt  (ethical  essays)  and  tbe  J&tunmmmu  (true  record^  The 
latter  were  often  little  more  than  historical  novels  fouodtd  oa  lacM; 
and  the  former,  though  nominally  intended  to  engraft  tbadaetriaM 
of  Buddhism  and  Shint6  upon  the  philosophy  of  China,  srere  really 
of  rationalistic  tendency. 

:Mihou<li  the  incursions  made  into  Chinese  philosophy  mud  tha 
revn.il  <  I       .iivese  traditions  during  the  Tokugawa  Lpocfc  cOOCri* 

butcd  materially  to  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  and  

tba  nmrnnkm  of  the  Throne's  administrative  power.  jbnJhp 
tbe  inmediate  tendency  of  the  last  two  evenu  was  to 
divert  the  nation's  attention  wholly  fram  tha  itw|y  af  ritfcrt 
Confucianism  or  the  Record  of  AHtieiU  IfsWiri.  A  tnivenal  kbicii 
M-i  in  for  Occidental  science  and  literature,  so  that  stmlenu 
CKi.iipied  themselves  everywhere  with  readen  and  grammars 
nyHlelied  on  Kuropean  linos  rather  than  with  the  Analects  or  the 
Kt<jiki.  l-n,;li-li  ,it  onte  became  the  langtMge  of  learning.  Thus 
the  three  colleges  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  T6ky6  were  presided  over  by  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Collet* 

i Professor  Toyama),  a  member  of  the  English  bar  (Profc^M«r 
iOmau)  and  a  gradual*  of  Cambridte  (Bam  KikucWl.  If  lapaa 
waa  onmently  fortunate  ia  the  oien  adia  disectad  acr  political 
career  at  that  time,  she  sras  equally  favoured  in  those  that  pr^nidcd 
oyer  her  hterary  culture.  Fukurawa  Yukicbi,  founder  of  rbr 
Kei6  Ciiuku,  now  one  of  Japan's  four  universities,  did  more  than 
any  of  nis  conlemt>oraries  by  writing  and  speaking  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  \Vest.  its  ways  and  its  thoughts,  and  Nakamura 
Keiu  LiUjureil  m  thi  ^uue  c.iu>e  by  translating  Smilcs's  5ftJ-kHp 
and  Mill's  RepreuHlaSnt  Goitrnmenl.  A  universal  geography  (by 
Uchida  Maaao);  a  bistaiy  of  nations  (by  Mitsukuri  RinshA).  a 
translatioa  of  Ckombtrt's  Encyclopaedia  by  the  department  of 
education;  Japanese  renderings  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  of  Gsaiaai 
and  Buckle — all  these  madetheirappcaranceduringthe  first foutacs 
years  of  the  epoch.  The  influence  of  politics  may  be  strongly 
traced  in  the  literature  o(  that  time,  for  the  first  romaiKcs  produced 
by  tbe  new  school  srere  all  of  a  political  character:  JCcsM*  iBa^as 
(jMir/v  Slrtfimra.  with  Epaiyaaadufw  bmi)  by  YaaaFaniaj 
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Fiawrti)  by  Suyehiro.  This  iJca  erf  uibKrving  liitraturc  to  puliiicil 
eod>  «  >.iiJ  to  liavf  hnn  sutgcsted  by  NaU  ii-  TukiiMikc'»  iraH^Ution 
o<  Roiiwau's  Control  socuu.  Thr  year  tSS2  viw  Juliui  Canar  in  a 
dm*.  The  transLitor  wa-  T-uhouchi  Slu'.  n.  i.nc  of  the 
gnatcu  writcn  of  the  Mciji  era.    His  Skdsets*  ^J^iuhi  {EsunUait 

i/tHmdi  twMtloqiMatpiM  for  realiHBMCoataaHtf  witktha 
HtiltdaSty  of  die  diuictcn  depicted  by  Batdn,  aad  huovii  worln 

iltu-ttrative  of  thb  theory  todc  the  public  by  stonn.  He  also  brought 
Mt  the  6nt  literary  periodical  published  in  Japan.  Damdy,  the 
H'<jeria  Bmrneaku,  to  called  becauae  Tsuboucni  was  profetsor  of 
literature iatne  Waseda  Univcrsity.aninstitation founded  by  Count 
Okumi,  whose  name  cannot  be  omittnl  from  any  history  of  Meiji 
iilmturt,  not  as  an  author  but  as  ,v  |Wirr.in.  As  illustrating  the 
nptd  development  of  fdmilutnty  with  foreign  author*,  a  lap.inp«e 
letrospect  of  the  Meiji  era  notr»  th.\t  wlicrras  Macaulay  s  Euays 
•miathecwriculumof  the  Imperial  University  in  18A1-188},  ihev 
«at  Itaiiiad,  five  or  six  yean  later,  in  secondary  schools,  and  pupila 
ft  the  latter  were  aUe  to  nad  with  ondersUnding  the  works  of 
Cotdimith.  Tennyson  aad  Thadmy.  Up  to  Trabouchi'a  tim*  the 
Mdji  litentute  was  all  in  the  Ktcniy  kagnage.  bnt  then  waa  tbea 
formed  1  tocicty  cjlli  ng  itself  Kfnyutka,  tome  of  whose  associate* — • 
15  Bimyiisai — inc]  ihi-  r f>l'.r>f|uUl  language  in  their  uorlcs,  wliilc 
Othen — as  Koyo,  Ri'han.  &c. — ^wcnt  bark  to  the  rlassiral  dirti^n 
of  iheCenrokucra  (16^5-1703).  Rolian  is  onr  nf  •  hr-  nri^t  rrnow  n^  .l 
cf  Jlpaa's  OMdern authors,  and  some  of  his  hi&toricdl  rumam.cs  have 
kaa  wide  vogue.  Maarnvhile  the  buaioeaa  of  irantlatinE  went  on 
apace.  Great  nunben  of  European  and  Atnerican  autnors  were 
into  Japaoeae— Caldcron.  Lytton,  Disraeli,  Byron;  Shakc- 
•peare, Milton,  Turfueniev.  Carlyle.  Cnudet.  Emenon,  Huro.  Hei ne, 
(k  Qaiooey.  Oickena.  Kfiroer,  Goethe — their  name  is  lev<«> "  •>  nd  t  hei  r 
iafhttocc  upon  Japaneae  literature  i*  conspicttouv  la  i>^S4  a 
■prcbl  course  of  German  literature  was  inauKurafd  at  the  It!\(«  rial 
Inivwiir)',  and'wlth  it  is  as<j»"iatrtl  the  name  of  Mori  <  )gai,  Jaiun's 
aiost  faithful  interpreter  of  Ccrman  thought  and  iprcch.  \  irtiMllv 
rvrry  literary  ma^ natc  of  t he  (>cl nJc nt  has  found  one  or  more  1  nn  r- 
preters  in  modern  Japan.  Accurate  reviewers  of  the  era  fiave 
dhMtd  it  into  periods  of  two  or  ihne  yaiis  each,  according  to  the 
nrim  groups  of  foreign  autmi  tint  were  in  vogue,  and  every  year 
•Ms  a  hfge  addilioo  to  the  number  of  Japane^  who  study  the 
■MMflpianaof  Weatern  Gteraturc  in  the  original. 

Nta spapers.  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  West,  did  not  exift 
hald  Japan,  though  bluck-pHntcd  leaflets  were  occasionally  issued 
to  describe  some  sixtially  i^tirring  event.    Vet  Jthe 
Akv^Mfe  Japanese   were     not     intirelv     iin.ir  nuainted  with 
aa*  lournalism.    During  the  last  decade*  of  the  factory  at 

MMkrib  Deahima  the  Dutch  traders  made  it  .1  yearly  custom  to 
submit  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  selected  extracts 
im  iRMnpifs  arriving  Hom  Batavia.  and  iheae  cxtractaj  having 
bm  tnmntcd  into  Japancat,  wen  forwaided  to  the  court  in  Ycdo 
inenher  with  their  origiaala.  To  aoch  compilations  the  name  of 
OrjAid  fitfftsu-sko  (DiSek  Rtptrts)  waa  given.  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  treaty  in  1S57.  the  Vodo  autnoritiejt 
iiMnicted  the  office  for  studyinn  fnri  ipn  !  ■  .■'«.'.  iptir-/:,^  icrtily.'j'r- 
^*t<>»»)  to  translate  excerpt*  from  f%tirnpcan  and  Amrriran  journals. 
<>caiioQaUy  these  translations  were  copinl  ff>r  circulation  among 
r'Acials,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  them.  Thusthc 
'-St  real  newspaper  did  not  see  the  light  uniJ  1 861.  when  a  Yedo 
pobiislter  brought  out  the  Batavia  News,  a  compilation  of  items 
IM  fuliiau  uewspapers,  printed  on  Japanese  pap«r  from  wooden 
ModOb,  Eatirely  devoM  of  local  interest,  this  joornal  did  not 
vMvive  (or  more  than  a  few  months.  It  was  followed,  in  1864,  by 
the  ShUahm-%ki  (Nevn),  which  was  published  in  Yokohama,  with 
Kiihifia  CinkD  for  c»litor  and  John  Hika  for  sulvcditor.  The  latter 
hj ;  be«  n  cast  away,  many  years  pn  viously,  on  the  coast  of  the 
L  nited  State*  and  had  become  a  mtur.iUred  American  citi/en.  He 
retxiocd  a  knowledge  of  spoken  J  ii>-in.  but  the  ideop-apliic  script 
*as  a  scaled  book  to  him.  and  hi*  editorial  part  was  hmited  to  oral 
translations  from  AnMrioan  journals  which  the  editor  committed 
to  writing.  The  ^timiimt-M  essayed  to  collect  domestk  news  aa 
«dl  aa  fonin.  It  waa  nabUibed  twice  a  month  and  might  possibly 
hM  cnatra  »  danaad  ior  ita  waica  had  not  the  editor  and  sub- 
Attar  left  for  America  after  the  iseue  of  the  loth  number.  The 
canpie,  however,  had  now  been  set.  During  the  three  years  that 
wparatcd  the  death  of  the  Shimhun-ihi  from  the  hirth  of  the  Meiji 
era  (October  1867)  no  Ici^  than  ti-ii  <ju.i'i  jiHjrnaI-i  made  thrir 
appearaixe.  They  were  in  (act  nothing  better  than  inferior  maga- 
tiiKS,  printed  from  wood-blocks,  is-utd  weekly  or  monthly,  and 
giving  little  evidence  of  cnterpriw.-  or  intellect,  thouuh  connected 
with  them  were  the  names  of  men  destined  to  becotne  famous  in  the 
worid  ol  fiterature,  as  Fukuchi  Gcnichiro,  TsOji  Shinji  (afterwards 
■maTMSOaad  Sumki  YnicM.  TkaBpaUications  attracted  little 
teaMt  MO  wtised  no  ioAuenca.  jovmalkm  was  regarded  as  a 
atcre  posdme.  The  first  evidence  of  ita  ptrtemialitics  waa  furniahcd 
by  the  K^lm  Shtmbun  [Th*  World)  under  the  editorship  of  Fukuchi 
fienichiro  and  Sasano  Dempei.  To  manv  lapanew-  observers  it 
seemed  thai  the  restoration  of  1867  had  mi  r<  Iv  transferred  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  from  the  Tokutrawa  slu^uun  i<.i  the  cUns  of 
Satsuma  and  ChiShD.    The  K6ko  .S'nni'un  si:\cn-ly  .itr  tikid  the 

iwocUaaaa  ifwcioua  usurpers.    It  was  not  tu  the  muod  ol  Japanese 


oAdaldom  at  that  tiow  tabradc  Mdi  aMWilta.   Hw  JTA*  Skimbtm 

was  suppretMted;  FukucU  waa  thrust  into  prison,  and  all  journals 
or  |>cnotlicaU  except  those  having  official  ■vinition  were  vetoed. 
At  the  beginning  ot  1868  only  two  new<.piprrs  remained  in  the  tit  ld. 
\  cry  soon,  however,  the  rr'.Ii.ihtc  ru^l  niak' r*  o(  moc!crn  Japan 
appreciated  the  importance  of  journalism,  and  in  1671  the  Sktmbu* 
UuM  {flam  MmlUaH  «m  atonad  vadar  tlw  aanieaa  of  tlw 
iloaubuiKida  ShaftfyaftarwadatberaappcmdiBYolnlianB- 
whence  it  waa  aobaeoueatly  transferred  to  TMtyft  the  tiaimeM 
Skimbmn  (Dailv  Newt),  the  first  veritable  daMy  and  also  the  firat 
journal  printea  with  movable  t>'pes  and  foreif^n  pressca.  Its  editors 
were  Numa  Morikase.  bhimada  S.iburo  and  Koizuka  Ryu.  all  de^ 
tined  to  become  rel<brat<-<i  n<it  finly  in  the  field  of  jouritalism  but 
also  in  that  h(  jmhrii >.  It  has  'ilti  ti  U-en  said  of  the  Japanese  that 
they  are  slow  in  forming  a  decision  but  very  quick  to  an  upon  it. 
This  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  journalism.  In  itt'oihe  country 
possessed  only  two  quasi-joumals.  both  under  official  auspices,  la 
1S75  it  pammad  owor  too  periodicala  and  daily  aewnapefo.  Tlw 
noat  eonapinioaa  mc  the  Ttieki  Nkki  SUmbtm  (Daily  Mhw),  tto 
YMm  Hicki  {PvOat  InuUttfntf).  the  CMym  Skimbtm  {Cmmnmml 
and  PcefU  Newt),  the  Akthono  Shtmbm  (Ttt  Damm),  and  tha 
Mainickt  Skimbtm  (Daily  News).  1  hc«e  were  called  "  the  five 
great  journals,."  The  Nicki  Nithi  Shimfmn  had  an  etJitor  of  con- 
spicuous literary  ability  in  Fukuchi  ('.cnirhin'),  and  the  ilikhi  Skim- 
liun.  its  chief  rival,  received  av^istan.  <■  Ir mi  •.\u  \\  nion  as  ^  ano 
Fumio,  Fujtta  Makicbi,  Inukai  Ki  and  .Minoura  Katsundo.  Japan 
bad  not  vet  any  political  paitiea.  but  the  ferment  that  preceded 
their  birtn  was  abroad.  The  newspaper  press  being  almost  entirely 
in  the  handa  «{  mm  whota  iatmata  anggcsted  «rider  opening  of  tiM 
door  to  official  imfarawnt.  aaasly  all  editorial  pens  were  dtnetcd 
against  the  government.  So  strenuous  did  this  campaign  become 
that,  in  1875.  a  press  law  waa  enacted  empowering  ilie  minister  of 
home  affair*  and  the  police  to  suspend  or  siippr.  s'.  a  journal  and  to 
fine  or  imprison  Its  editor  without  public  in.il  M  iny  surfin-d  under 
this  law,  but  the  ultimate  effect  was  to  invest  the  nnss  with  new 
P>i(>ubr:ly,  and  Mr>  sixin  the  newspapers  ronceivcil a ilcvicc  which 
eticctually  pruiccted  their  literary  stM,  for  they  employed  "  dummy 
editan  "  idMae  aole  fbactlDB  ma  10  ■»  to  Brim  ia  Um  of  tlw  mw 

Ji|iMMB  JoaniBitic  writing  in  these  early  years  of  Md^  ma 
nmad  by  ajmawa  and  pedantic  classicism.  There  had  not  ycC 
been  any  real  escape  from  the  tradition  which  assigned  the  crown 

of  scholar, hip  to  whatever  author  drew  most  largely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Chinese  language  and  learning.  The  example  set 
by  the  Imperial  court,  and  still  set  by  it,  did  not  tend  to  correct 
this  style.  The  sovereign,  whether  speaking  b_y  rescript  or  bv 
ordinance,  never  addressed  the  bulk  of  hia  tubiccts.  flis  words 
were  taken  from  aonrcea  so  classical  as  to  be  intelligible  to  only  the 
highly  educated  minority.  The  newspaper!  lacfificed  tbciraudicaoe 
to  thrir  erudition  and  preferred  clas<ticiam  to  dicutation.  Their 
columns  were  thus  a  sealed  book  to  the  whole  of  the  lower  middle 
cUssea  and  to  the  entire  female  population.  The  Ymmimri  ShimbtM 
(Buy  and  Rftul  Nn-s)  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  perili- 
rii  us  fashi  ui.  l"stabli^liL-(i  in  lf>7,S.  it  adupteif  a  style  midway 
between  the  classical  and  the  coll'>|uial,  and  it  appended  the 
syllabic  characters  to  each  ideograph,  vi  that  its  ciiK.mtr.  t>ecanic 
intelligible  to  cvcrv  reader  of  ordirury  education.  It  «ai  followed 
by  the  Yetri  Skunbun  (PUtarial  Newspaper),  the  first  to  insert  iUn^ 
trations  and  to  publish  feuHtttom  romances.  Both  of  these  journala 
devoted  space  to  social  news,  a  radical  dcpanurc  from  the  austere 
restrictions  observed  by  their  aristocratic  contemporaries. 

The  year  1881  saw  the  nation  divided  into  political  paitica  tad 
within  measured  distani  e  of  constitutional  govermBeat,  TbsBB^ 
forth  the  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals ranged  themselves  under  the  nag  of  this  or  that  Brmat 
party.  An  era  of  embittered  polemics  ensued.  The  ^tHUui 
journals,  while  t;j;hii.-i»;  continuously  against  each  AMkfc 
other's  orinciplcs,  agrccxi  in  attacking  the  niini&try, 
a nd  the  Uttor  lovad  it  aacaiHiy  to  OMbush  organs  of  iu  owB  whidi 
preached  thaCcrmaaayitem  Of  Mate  amocracy.  Editors  scenm  to 
be  incapable  of  rising  above  the  dead  level  of  political  strife,  and 
their  utterances  were  not  relieved  even  by  a  semblance  of  fairnesa. 
Readers  turned  awav  in  disgust,  and  journal  after  journal  pasted 
out  of  existence.  The  situation  w.is  sived  by  a  newsiia^>er  which 
from  the  oufirt  of  its  can-er  ohej-ed  the  fx-st  canons  of  jourrwlism. 
Born  in  ihSj,  the  Ji,i  >iki-Hpd  (I imes)  cnj  <\  t^l  ihi-  ininicnse  advan- 
tage of  having  its  jx/luy  controlletl  by  om  <  (  tin  greatest  thinkers 
of  modern  Japan.  Fukuzawa  Yukichi.  Its  basic  prin<  iple  waa 
liberty  of  the  individual,  hbertv  of  the  familv  and  liberty  of  the 
nation:  it  was  always  found  00  the  aide  of  broad-miadad  iaatice.  and 
it  dctived  ita  materials  from  coonooik,  ndal  and  atfauiak  sources. 
Other  newapapen  ol  greatly  improved  character  followed  the  Jtji 
Skimpi,  espeaally  notable  among  them  bciag  the  Kohimiu  Skimbum. 

In  the  meanwhile  Osaka,  always  pioneer  in  matters  of  cominctcial 
enterprise,  had  set  the  example  of  applying  the  force  of  capital  to 
journalistic  development.  T&kyd  journals  were  all 
on  a  literary  or  political  basis,  but  the  Osaia /I sa/t!  Commmttl 
yhimhun  (Osaka  Kiung  Sun  Xfj>s)  was  punlv  a  JottrmMllsm. 
!  ..,;r„-.s  urwUrtakinii;.  It.»  propriilor.  M.iru.  .ma 
'  Kyuhei,  spared  no  expense  to  obtain  news  from  ali  quarters  of  the 
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world,  and  (or  the  fir«  time  the  J.ipancv  public  learned  what  store* 
of  information  imiy  Iw  found  tn  tho  Kjliunns  of  3  rMlly  entcrpriijng 
iourn^tl.   V'rr>'  sujn  tin  hjd  a  keen  competitor  in  the  Oj*ktt 

Uatnicki  Shtmbun  (Utaka  Datiy  Meuii)  and  these  papen  ultimately 
crnbcdaUfiwilftiBOHlyu  la  iM8  Maruyama  cMaUidicd  another 
dtaU  in  "KM,  «od  tUlhcr  b*  «m  quicUy  foUowcd  by  hb  Oiaka 
rival,  which  in  TSky*  took  the  name  cl  Mamuki  Dtmpi  {DaUy 
T*tttraph).  Theae  two  new«papcf»  now  atand  alone  as  purveyors 
o{  copious  tr!<i?raphic  ne»«i,  and  in  the  next  rank,  not  greatly  lower, 
comes  the  J:;i  Stitm^. 

With  the  cipiiiini;  of  tiie  dift  in  iRoo,  politics  again  obtruded 
tbenibtlvf-i  iiuo  ncw[j.i)>cr  rolumns,  hin  as  practica)  living  i^Mjrs 
now  occupied  attention,  readers  «rrc  no  longer  wearied  by  the 
abstract  botnilics  of  former  days.  Moreover,  freedom  <A  the  preaa 
was  at  length  secured.  Already  (IM?)  the  government  had  vojun- 
ttrily  made  a  jreat  step  in  advance  by  divoting  itself  of  the  right 
Is  imprison  or  fiiw  editor*  by  executive  order:  Bat  it  merved  the 
power  of  supprewine  or  suspending  a  newspaper,  and  against  that 
ictervation  a  majority  of  the  lower  house  voted,  session  alter  session, 
only  to  i*ee  the  bill  rejected  by  the  peers,  who  shared  the  govern- 
mi-iilSi  opmion  that  to  grant  a  lar^i  r  nitasurc  of  liberty  would 
Certainly  cncouravje  licence.  Not  until  1897  was  this  opposition 
fully  overcome.  A  new  bw,  passed  by  both  houiet  attd  coniirmed 
by  the  emperor,  took  from  the  executive  all  power  over  }ournals, 
eacept  in  cases  of  1^  majcsti,  and  aothini  WW  remains  of  tbe 
fcnner  arlntrary  system  except  that  any  perioofcal  having  a  political 
eonpkniM '» loquircd  tn  depotst  aecunty  varying  from  175  to  looo 
ym.  The  fCMdt  nas  falsified  all  nnictcr  forebodings.  A  much  more 
moderate  lone  pervades  the  writings  of  the  press  since  restrictions 
were  entirely  remo'.cd.  and  although  then'  arc  now  1775  loiirnals 
and  periodicals  publi*li«l  tiiroughout  the  empire,  with  a  total  annual 
circulation  of  some  700  million  copies,  intcmpir.uiro  of  UnRuagc, 
such  as  in  former  times  would  have  provoked  othcial  interference,  is 
practically  uoicnowntOKlay.  Moreover,  the  best  lapancac  editors  have 
caught  with  rcmarkntale  Aptitude  the  spirit  of  modem  journalism. 
Put  a  few  >'e.trs  ago  they  used  to  compile  labonoooenky*.  in  which 
the  impiration  sraa  drawn  from  Occidental  tat4looki,  and  the  alien 
Procter  of  the  source  waa  hidden  under  a  veneer  of  Chinese 
aphorisms.  To-day  they  write  terse,  stHxinct.  closely-reasoncd 
articles,  w  Idom  dilluw,  ohcn  willy;  and  generally  free  from  extra- 
vaK'ii'.e  '"f  thoujht  ur  ill  tiun.  Incidentally  they  are  h.i5tening 
the  .\-r,miil.ition  of  tiie  wnllen  arnl  the  spoken  languages  itfabun 
itchi)  \UiiLh  inay  posbibly  prelude  a  still  greater  reform,  abolition 
of  the  ideographic  script.  Vet.  with  few  exceptions,  the  proicaaion 

■nJ'!dmM??iS£M^'dhtiv^ 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  9767  journals  and  periodicala  were  started  between 
and  ib^  (inclusive),  no  le»s  than  3465  ceased  publishing.  The 
largest  circulation  recorded  in  190U  was  about  1 30.000  copies  daily, 
and  the  honour  of  attaining  that  exceptional  figure  bekMKed  to  the 
OmkaAnhShimbum,  V,Bit^ 

IV.— Japanese  A«t 
Pai$Uini  and  EMgraving.— la  Japanese  art  tbe  impressJonist 
Bt  is  predominant.    Pictures,  as  the  term  is  understood  in 
Europe,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  cxialcd  at 
any  time  in  Japan.    The  artist  did  not  depict 
emotion:  he  depicted  the  subjects  that  produce 
emoUon.   Therefore  he  took  his  motives  from  nature  rUtber 
than  fnoi  Usuny;  cr,  U  be  bonowed  from  the  latter,  what 
Ik  tAettd  waa  a  acnie,  not  the  paina  or  the  passions  of  its 

nrtnp;.  MoreoviT,  he  never  exhausted  his  subject,  but  was 
always  careful  to  leave  a  wide  margin  for  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  This  latter  consideration  sonuiinic^  i:r.;  tlieii  him  to 
represent  things  which,  to  European  e>-cs,  seem  trivial  or  insig- 
nificant, but  which  really  convey  hinU  of  deep  significance.  In 
■bort.  JapaocM  iiictvfn  are  like  Japoncn  poetry:  they  do  not 
iapffy  thoni^  but  only  awaken  H.  Often  tbdr  neihod»  show 
COaventionaBsa ,  but  it  is  conventionalism  so  perfect  and  free 
bl  its  allttrements  that  nature  seems  to  suggest  both  tbe  motive 
tad  tbe  treatment.  Thus  though  neither  botanically  nor  omi- 
tbologlcaUy  correct,  their  l!owers  and  their  birds  show  a  truth 
to  nature,  and  a  habit  of  minute  ob5cr\'ation  in  the  artist,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Every  blade  of  jpasi^  eacb  kal 
and  feather,  has  been  dw  object  of  lovinc  and  paticm  ftodjr. 

It  baa  been  nahly  — wmfd  by  tome  writers  that  the  Japanese 
do  net  study  firom  nature.  All  their  woric  u  an  emphatic  pro- 
test .iRainsl  this  supposition.  It  can  in  fact  be  shown  con- 
cluiivcly  that  the  Japanese  have  derived  all  their  fundamental 

'The  highest  rate  of  sul*scription  to  a  H.iily  journal  is  twelve 
■biUings  per  annum,  and  the  usual  charge  for  advertiserocnt  is 
f tM  TiL  to  one  AiUint  per  Mae  of  Ja  ideoi^lriw  (aboot  alae  wwd^ 
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ideas  of  symmetry,  so  different  from  ours,  from  a  close  study  <A 
nature  and  her  ptoccsaea  in  the  attainment  of  endless  variciy. 
A  special  feature  of  their  art  is  that,  while  often  closely  ai.d 
minutely  imitating  natural  objects,  such  aa  birds,  flawaia  and 
fishes,  the  espedal  objeas  of  their  predilectien  and  ttndy,  they 
frcfi'jenlly  combine  the  facts  of  cxurnal  rnMiri-  v.'ith  a  conven- 
tional mode  of  Irculrnent  heller  i^iltJ  tu  llicir  purpOiC.  Durin  g 
the  long  apprenticeship  that  educated  J.'tpaiicsc  serie  to  acquire 
ttic  power  of  writing  with  the  brush  the  complicated  charac- 
ters borrowed  from  Chinese,  tbey  anconidoasly  cvlthrate  tbe 
habit  of  minnte  obsesvation  and  tbe  power  '«f  neoiratc 
imitation*  nnd  with  Aese  tbe  d^caqr  of  toudi  and  fieedoai  of 
hand  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  A  hair's-breadth  devia- 
tion in  a  line  is  fatal  to  good  calligraphy ,  both  among  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  When  they  come  to  use  ihc  pencil  in  drawing, 
tbey  already  possess  accuracy  of  eye  and  free  command  of  the 
brush.  Whether  a  Japai.e-e  art-worker  sets  himself  to  copy 
what  he  sees  before  him  or  to  give  play  to  his  fancy  in  combiaini 
what  he  has  seen  with  some  ideal  in  his  mind,  the  rcsidl  shows 
pcrfea  facility  of  eaccution  and  cnygyacc  in  ail  the  Unci. 

Tbe  beauties  of  tbe  human  fonn  never  appealed  to  tbe  Ja|v 
ancse  ar'i";t.  Associating  the  nude  soJrIy  with  the  performance 
of  meni:  I  usks,  he  deemed  it  worse  ihan  a  s<i!ccif>m  to  transfer 
suth  suljj'.tis  to  his  canvas,  and  thus  a  wide  field  of  moiivc  was 
closed  to  him.  On  the  other  liaad,  the  draped  figure  received 
admirable  treatment  from  hisbfOSb,  and  the  naturalistic  sch>>al 
of  the  i7tb,  18th  and  19th  ceBtnriesteacbed  a  high  level  of  skill 
in  deplcthig  men,  mnen  and  dddicn  fat  motion.  Norhaathcn 
ever  been  a  Japanese  Landseer.  Soaen's  monkeys  and  badgen 
constitute  the  one  pos«ble  exception,  but  the  horses,  oxen,  deer, 
tigers,  dogs,  bears,  foxes  and  even  cats  of  the  hot  Japanese 
attisU  were  ill  drawn  and  badly  modelled.  In  ihe  held  of  land- 
scape ilu-  Japanese  painter  fully  reached  the  cmir.erice  on  which 
his  great  Chinese  masters  stood.  He  did  not  obey  the  taws  of 
linear  perspective  as  they  arc  formulated  in  the  Occident,  nor 
didJie  show  cau  shadows^  but  his  aerial  pcispective  and  bis 
foreshortening  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  deliberately  eschewed  chiaroscuro  because  his  picturrs. 
destined  invariably  to  hang  in  an  alcove,  were  required  to  be 
equally  effective  from  every  asjiecl  and  had  also  to  form  part  >A 
a  decorative  scheme.  But  the  more  credible  explanation  ia  that 
he  merely  foOowedCfafaeseenmple  in  this  matter,  as  be  did  also 
in  linear  perspective,  accepting  without  qootion  tbe  cuakm 
canon  that  lines  oonveife  as  they  approach  the  spectator. 

It  is  in  tbe  realm  of  decorative  art  that  the  wodd  haa  chiefly 
benefited  by  contact  with  Japan.  Her  influence  is  seoond  on^ 
to  that  of  Greece.  Most  J.ipir.esc  dcrorritivr  designs  _  _ 
consist  of  natural  objeiU,  trt.iud  soineiimes  in  a  more  JJ^*^^ 
or  less  conveniional  ni.i:ir«:.--,  but  always  di^i inv;.i;shcd 
by  delicacy  of  touch,  graceful  freedom  of  conception  and  delip.ht- 
fid^  hannonliod  tints.  Perhaps  the  admfantion  which  the 
Japanese  artiit  has  won  u  this  field  is  due  not  moie  to  his  wealth 
of  f.incy  and  skilful  adaptation  of  natural  fems,  than  to  faia 

individiia'i! y  of  rhararier  in  treating  his  subjects.  There  is 
complete  ubscnte  of  uniformity  and  monotony.  Repetition 
without  any  variation  is  abhorrent  to  every  Japanese.  He  will 
not  tolerate  the  stagnation  and  tedium  oi  a  dull  uniformity  by 
mechanical  reproduction.  His  tempemoent  will  net  let  Una 
endure thehAonrofalwayaprodttdngtheiaBeptttcni.  Heaee 
the  tcpetlden  ol  two  aftidea  etactly  like  eadi  other,  and, 
generally,  the  division  of  any  space  into  equal  parts  are 
instinctively  avoided,  as  nature  avoids  the  production  nl  any 
two  plants,  or  even  any  two  leaves  «l  theaametn^  nhicb  in 
all  points  shall  be  exactly  alike. 

The  application  of  this  principle  in  the  same  free  spirit  is  the 
secret  of  much  of  tbe  originaUty  and  the  excellenoe  of  the  deone» 
live  art  of  Japan.  Her  artbtt  and  attbanaaMhenlm  nt  ay  mnietty, 
not  by  an  equal  division  of  parts,  as  we  do.  hot  rather  by  a  cer- 
tain balance  of  corresponding  parts,  ca^  different  from  the 
other,  and  not  numerically  e\'cn,  with  an  effect  of  variety  aiid 
freedom  from  formality.  They  seek  it,  in  fact,  as  nature  attains 
theaomeend.  Ifvetakeferinataneetbeskliiaof aniinatitbni 
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4BC  Mripcd  or  spoiled,  we  have  the  best  possible  illustratton  of 
nalure's  nwthods  in  thb  diiection.  Exaininiqg  the  tiger  or  ihc 
icopud,  m  aJl  the  beauty  of  Ihcir  symmetrical  adommcnt,  we  do 

not  sec  in  any  one  example  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same 
llripcs  or  spots  on  each  siilc  of  the  ii;e<.ial  line.  1  hey  seem  to  be 
alike,  and  yd  are  all  different.  Tlie  line  of  divi^it.n  along  the 
spine,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  perfectly  continuous  or  define  1, 
Iwi  in  part  suggested;  and  each  radiating  stripe  on  cither  .si  !c 
■  fail  of  variety  in  ii»e,  directkm,  and  to  aooie  caOcitt  ia  oolour 
nd  depth  of  shade.  Thos  oatuie  wotlis,  and  to,  loloirinK  fat 
her  footsteps,  works  the  Japanese  artist.  The  same  law  pre- 
vailing in  ail  nature's  creation,  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  painl- 
iuij  of  butterflies'  winps,  the  marking  of  shells,  and  in  all  itic 
tnfcnitc  variety  and  bt-auiy  of  the  floral  kingdom,  the  lesson  is 
oaoslantly  renewed  to  the  ol*scrvant  eye.  Among  ilowcn  the 
Mchida,  with  all  their  fantastic  extiavagaiKe  and  mimic  imita* 
liontor  Wida  and  fmectt,  are  eqwdally  prolific  in  esaapka  of 
iytunein'cal  effects  nitlimtt  aay  MpeUtioa  «i  limilar  paiU  or 
divisions  into  even  ntunben. 

The  orrhidi  m.ny  be  taken  15  ofTrrinf;  f.iir  t>T>c<;  <if  ihf  Japanese 
attisi's  iflf.i!  in  all  art  work.  And  thus,  close  iludriu  of  nature's 

rcessti.  rr.cthojs,  and  cftccts  .15  ihc  J.ipnncst  art  workinan  is, 
ever  s<cAS  to  produce  humble  replicas  from  his  'only  art 
auster.  Thus  he  proceeds  in  all  his  decorative  work,  avoiding 
MudioQtly  the  exact  lepetitioa  of  any  lines  and  spaces,  and  all 
damettiol  divWoas,  or,  if  time  be  faived  upon  him  by  the  shape 
of  the  object,  exrrcisbg  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  disguise  the 
fict,  and  train  away  the  eye  from  observing  the  weak  point, 
u  nature  docs  in  like  circumstances.  Thus  if  a  lacquer  hot  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  objt .  t ,  Japanese  artists  will  not 
divide  it  in  two  equal  parts  by  a  j  ■  tj.c  r,  licular  line,  but  by  a 
diagonal,  as  oRering  a  more  pleasing  line  and  division.  If  the 
bn  be  round,  they  will  seek  to  had  tie  «yt  away  from  the  naked 
aqpUrlty  of  the  circle  by  a  patten  dbtnctiag  attention,  as, 
lor  csunple,  by  a  zigug  breaking  the  drctdar  outline,  and  sup- 
ported by  other  ornanuiV.s.  A  similar  feeling  is  shown  by  them 
IS  colouriits,  and,  though  scmelitius  eccentric  and  daring  in 
th.ir  contrails,  they  never  produce  liiicords  in  their  chromatic 
tale.  They  have  undoubtedly  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  a 
uailarly  dcbcatc  and  subtle  feeling  for  harmonious  blending  of 
faiflSaat  and  sober  hues*  M  a  rule  they  prefer  a  quiet  and 
Rfiaed  style,  using  foil  bat  low-toned  colouia.  They  know  the 
value  of  bright  colours,  however,  and  how  best  to  ntiliae  them, 
both  supporting  and  contrasting  them  with  their  secondaries  and 
complemcntaries. 

The  development  of  Japanese  painting  may  be  divided  into 
theUlou  ing  six  periods,  each  signalled  by  a  w  ave  of  prcRrcss. 

(i)  From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century:  the  naluralizalion  of  Chinese  and  Chino- 
Buddhist  art.  (a)  From  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the 
middle  of  the  i  sth  century:  the  establishment  of  great 
ri'ive  s£hcK)k  un  kr  Ku-,;-  no  Kanaoka  and  his  descendants  and 
Ijliuwcrs,  the  pure  C  liincit  school  gradually  falling  into  neglect. 
Ij'  From  the  middle  of  the  I5;h  to  the  latter  part  of  the  i7tb 
f  .tir>  -.  the  revival  of  the  Chinese  style.  (4)  From  the  latter 
J' rt  o/the  i;th  to  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century:  the  cstab- 
Uatcnt  of  a  pcfHilar  school.  (5)  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
ilth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century:  the  fouodatioa  of  a 
oatanBitk  adMol,  and  the  first  Uttroduction  of  European  influ- 
mct  bto  Japanese  painting;  the  acme  and  dMIne  «f  the  popular 
dooi.  (6)  Fkom  aboot  187s  to  tlie  pmeat  time:  a  period  of 

triisition. 

Tradition  refers  to  the  advent  of  a  Chinese  artbt  named 
Niuriu,  invited  to  Japan  in  the  5th  ccntur>'  as  a  painter  of  the 
Imperii  banners,  but  of  the  labours  and  influence  of 
tUs  man  and  of  bis  deaoendants  we  have  no  tecotd. 
The  real  beginnings  of  Uie  study  of  painting  and  scnlp- 
ture  in  their  hit;l'.:r  lir.m.  hi  s  must  be  dated  from  the  llitroduction 
cl  Biidtihism  from  tihina  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
;  r  three  centuries  after  tlii<  event  there  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  of  the  arts  was  carried  on  mainly  by  or  under  the 
taitnictloD  fif  Korean  and 


m 

The  paintinirs  of  »Mch  we  have  any  mmlion  were  alino5t  limited 
to  rcpri  ■.■■nr,iti.:ri-,  <  t  Hi..li)lii  .!  masters  of  the  T.ir  .;  r|\  i.,,..iy  I'llrt- 
go5),  not.»!ily  Wa  /  i  n-iilurj),  oi  \\ii<j-'-  v;i  ar.i».  iiui.iiuie 
Btnnca  arc  related.  The  oldc&t  c)u»lu>i;  work  of  thi&  period  a 
mural  decoratien  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  of  Haey»i>»  Nam* 
attributed  to  a  Konan  nrisat  aamed  DoncbS.  who  thwd  m  Jafiaa 
in  the  6th  centuiy;  and  this  paiating,  in  «pite  of  the  drtmictiv« 
rfTects  of  time  and  cxpoMiv.  shows  trnres  of  the  »>.imc  power  of  iiiie, 
colour  and  ooinposition  that  stamps  the  hcM  of  tiie  later  T""*r*** 
uf  Buddhist  art. 

The  native  artist  who  crested  the  first  great  wave  of 
Jfapanese  pabthig  waa  a  ooutt  noble  named  Kos£  no  Kanaoka, 
living  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Sciwa 
(850-850)  and  his  successors  down  to  about  the  end  of 
the  oth  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
culture.  Of  his  own  work  few,  if  any,  examples  have  reached  us; 
and  those  attributed  with  more  or  less  probability  to  his  hand  arc 
all  representations  of  Buddhist  divinities,  sliowing  a  somewhat 
formal  and  conventional  design,  with  a  masterly  calhgraphle 
touch  and  perfect  harmooiy  of  oelouiinc.  Tiaditloa  ciedits  him 
with  an  es[>ecial  geniut  for  the  delineatiodB  of  animals  and  laiMl> 
srar>c,  and  commcmoratef!  hh  slill  by  a  curious  anecdote  of  a 
painted  horw  which  left  its  fr;'.mc  to  ravape  the  fields,  and  was 
reduced  to  pictorial  stability  only  by  the  •^ai  ritue  of  its  tyes.  He 
left  a  line  of  descendants  extending  far  into  the  I5lh  century,  all 
famous  for  Buddhist  pictures,  and  aome  copged  ia  ertabiiahing 
a  native  atyle,  the  Wa-gma-fya. 

At  the  end  of  Oie  9th  century  there  were  two  erotic  etytet  of 
pointing,  Chinese  and  Buddhist,  and  the  beginning  of  a  native 
style  founded  upon  these.  All  three  were  practised  by  the  same 
artists,  and  it  was  not  lutB  •  later  period  that  each  became  the 
badge  of  a  school. 

The  Chinese  style  (Kara-tyi),  the  fundamental  essence  of  all 
Japanese  art,  has  a  fairly  di>tinrt  hi'tory,  dating  back  (othe 
intrivliiction  of  Buriilhi  tn  into  (ihina  (a.  I>.  (13),  nnd  it  _.. 
it  said  to  have  been  chicU^  from  the  works  of  W'u  ^  gf^jg^ 


Tao4U.  the  master  of  the  flth  ceaMry«  that  Kanaofca  . 
drew  his  faupiratioo.   This  eariy  Chinese  manacr.  whteii  lasted 

in  the  parent  country  dowa  to  the  cad  of  the  ijih  ccnfury,  was 
characterized  by  a  virile  grace  of  line,  a  grave  dignity  of  compoii- 
lion,  striking  MmpUcitv  of  technique,  anoTa  strong  Imt  incomplete 
natura!i:-tic  ideal.  '1  ho  coluuiin^,  harmoniout  but  subdued  in 
tone,  held  a  place  a!tot;-(  tlu  r  Mcondary  to  that  of  the  oullinc, 
and  was  frequi  nlly  oni:tti<t  alto^^ethcr,  even  in  the  mii-.t  famous 
works.  Sh.idows  and  reflections  were  ignored,  ar.il  perspective, 
approximately  correct  for  landscape  distance*,  was  i<.f>metrical  for 
near  objects,  while  the  intnxluctwn  of  a  symbolic  sun  or  mooo 
lent  the  sole  distinction  between  a  day  and  a  night  scene.  The  art 
was  one  of  imperfect  evolution,  but  for  thirteen  centuries  it  was  the 
only  living  pictorial  art  in  the  world,  and  the  Chinese  deserve  the 
honour  ol  having  created  landscape  painting.  The  materials  used 
were  water-colours,  brushes,  usually  of  deer-hair,  and  a  surface  of 
unitized  paper,  translucid  silk  or  wooden  panel.  The  ciiief  motives 
Were  landNcaiX'S  of  a  peculiarly  wild  and  romantic  tv|>-,  auiinal  life, 
tri  '  .  and  tlo^irrs,  and  fiKiirc  compositions  drawn  from  Chinese  and 
Buddhi'it  history  and  Taoist  legend ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
grand  aims  and  ■maas  shortcomings  of  ita  piiaciplcs  and  the 
limited  range  of  its  methods,  were  adopted  ateiost  without  change 
by  Japan.  It  was  a  noble  art,  but  unfortunately  the  rivalry  of  the 
Hi!'lilhlttaildtatcrnati\-c!it>]es(xrmitted  it  to  fall  into  comparative 
not;lrct,  and  it  wan  left  for  a  few  of  the  f.iittiful.  tli*»  moNi  famoii'*  of 
whom  was  a  priest  of  the  14th  century  named  Kav\o,  to  [>rc4ir\o  it 
from  inanition  till  the  great  Chinese  renaissance  that  !■  r.t  it*  stamp 
to  thi:  next  p  tlixl.  The  reputed foun-.lcrof  Jajxincje  <  an  i;ii:r  may 
al'^  be  adcic'd  to  the  list.  He  was  a  priest  named  KaLuyu,  but 
better  known  as  the  abbot  of  Tobe,  who  lived  in  the  i>th  eentwy. 
An  acoomplithed  artist  in  the  Chinese  nunner,  be  amused  hfanseV  ana 
his  friends  by  burlesque  sketcheSi  marked  by  a  grace  and  httmotir 
that  hU  imitators  never  equalled.  Later,  the  motive  of  the  Toba 
pictures,  as  Mich  caricatures  were  calti  d.  tended  to  degenerate,  and 
the  decant  fifjures  of  Kakir.fi  were  n  ;  !  .1  ri]  |)y  v<  rau!  .  that  oltm 
tub«itiitcd  indecency  and  ii^imes*  lor  art  and  wit.  S<^mc  of  the 
old  master*  of  the  Yamato  k:1ioi>1  were,  howevi  r,  .T<Jniirable  in  their 
reiulering  of  the  burlesque,  and  in  mcKlern  times  K>Osai,  the  last  of 
the  Hokusai  school,  outdid  alt  his  jMcdecessors  in  the  riotous  origin- 
ality  of  his  weird  and  comic  fancies,  A  new  phase  of  the  art  now 
lives  ia  the  pages  of  the  newspat>cr  press. 

The  Buddhist  style  was  probably  even  moro  ancient  than  the 
ChiTi  for  the  scheme  of  colourini;  (!i  tinrtive  of  the  Buddhist 
pi  '  It.  IS  almost  certainly  of  lii  l'm  'iii.:m;  l)rilliant  n^MkM 
..ml  i'hi  i  r  itive,  and  heiijhtened  l,v  a  lavish  use  of 
c  lid.  it  w  .>  1 --enti.il  to  the  eHivt  of  3  picture  destined  *v««> 
for  the  dim  light  of  the  Buddhist  temple.  The  style  was  applied 
only  to  the  lepmeemiiana  of  sacred  pctaoMgea  and  seenei^  and 
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at  ihc  traditional  forms  and  atlributr*  of  the  Brahmanir  and 
Buddhist  divinities  were  mulablo  only  uithin  narrow  licniu. 
the  »ub|cct8  neldom  aSorded  Kope  for  originality  of  dctiga  or 
observation  of  natuie.  The  principal  Buddiii»t  painten  down  to 
the  14th  century  were  memben  of  the  Kos^.  Takuma  and  Kasuxa 
Knca.  the  fint  dcaoctMied  ffom  Kanaoka.  the  accond  from  Takuma 
Tamiuji  (cttdine  loth  century),  and  the  third  from  Fujiwara  no 
Motomitsu  (iitn  century).  The  last  and  greatest  master  o(  tlic 
school  w-at  a  priest  named  Mclcho,  biitcr  known  asChO  Den^u,  the 
Jajxani  ric  !■  ra  AtigJi.  ii.  It  tu  tiiin  tti.il  l.i[i.in  owes  the  pa«sc«>ion 
of  some  of  the  most  stalely  an<i  most  ont;inal  works  in  her  art, 
»ublimc  in  conception,  line  and  colour,  and  dcc[il)  instinct  with  the 
religious  spirit,  lie  dieU  in  lli7,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the 
aeCNHion  of  the  temple  when  lie  had  passed  the  whole  ol  hit  day*. 

The  aatiwe  style.  YatmUo  or  Wa-nwa-ryi,  was  an  adanutian  at 
Chinese  art  canons  to  motives  drawn  from  the  court  life,  poetry 
and  stories  of  old  Japan.    It  was  undoubtedly  prac- 
tised by  the  Kivsc  tine,  and  T'i'i'T**  by  their  prt-<le- 
cc-sors.  but  it  did  nut  I.i'.a-  .is  a     hfK)l  until  the 

betjinning  of  the  Itth  rcntury  uniler  I'l-iiw.ira  n)  Mcitomitsu, 
who  wa^  a  pupil  of  Ku^"  no  Kiiinns.  l-.i .  it  then  bei^ame  known 
as  Vamalo-ryu,  a  title  vvhieh  tv^o  Centuries  later  was  changed  to 
that  of  Tosa,  on  the  o<  easiun  of  one  of  its  masters,  Fujnau*  IU> 
Ttanetaka,  assuming  that  appellation  as  a  family  name.  The 
Yamalo-Tosa  artiatt  painted  in  all  itylei.  but  that  which  was  the 
■peciaiitv  of  the  tchool.  to  be  fouad  In  neaHy  all  the  historical  rolls 
bcfiueatncd  to  W  by  their  leadens,  was  a  lightly-touched  outline 
filled  in  with  flat  and  bright  body-colnurn.  in  which  verdigris-Rrcrn 
played  a  (^wat  part.  The  originality  of  the  motive  did  not  prevent 
the  adoption  of  all  the  ("hirvcsc  conventions,  and  of  some  new  ones 
of  the  artist 'li  own.  The  curious  expedient  of  spiriting  away  the 
roof  of  any  building  of  which  the  artist  withcd  to  khow  the  interior 
was  one  of  tlic  mu»t  remarkable  of  these.  Amongst  the  foremost 
llama  of  tteadwol  are  those  of  Montomiisu  (iitn  century).  No- 
bama  (ilth  eenCury),  Tsunetaka  fijih  century).  Mitsunobu  (isth 
m4I  iCth centuries),  nis son  Mitsushige.  and  Mitsuoki  (I7thcentury). 
Tiie  atruggle  between  the  Taira  ana  Minamoto  clans  for  the  power 
that  haa  lone  bci  n  pr  iLtitally  aliamlorwd  by  the  Imperial  line 
U'ted  thr'iiit'h  the  llth  ,>i><l  tt.<  trratrr  p.iit  of  the  l;tli  centuries, 
ending  only  ^vitli  the  riM.-  of  \'ont  imo  to  the  5.h'"i^;iinatc  in  1185. 
Thes<'  laternei  ine  disturlianees  liaf!  Luen  ur.f.i V'lur.it'lc  to  any  new 
departure  mart,  except  in  matters  appertaining  to  arms  and  armour, 
MdtiioitrifabMwecn  two  puppet  enipcroraforaihadow  of  authority 
b  the  CMMury  brought  another  distracting  element.  It  was 
not  imtU  tbe  triumph  of  the  northern  dynasty  was  achieved  throuch 
the  prowess  of  an  interettcd  champion  of  the  Ashikaea  clan  that  t  he 
culture  of  ancient  Japan  rcvive<l.  The  palace  of  the  Ashikaga 
shijgun*  then  replaced  the  Imr.en,,!  court  as  the  renirc  (,f  patronage 
of  art  and  literature  and  established  a  ocw  era  in  art  history. 

'  TMnnb  the  dose  of  the  AibUugashStunate  painting  entered 
on  a  ncwnlHse* 

•Bd  Toaa  .lines  naiataiaed  the  tcpotation  of  the 

Bldve  anri  Riidiihist  schools,  and  the  long  nejjlcctcd 
Chinese  school  was  tlcslincJ  to  underKo  a  vi>;orous 
revival.  The  initiation  of  tlie  m  v,  n-overm  m  aitriliuird  10  a 
priest  named  J6sctsu,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  and  of  whom  little  else  is  known.  It  is  not  even  certain 
vbetber  ht  was  oI  Chinese  or  Japanne  birth;  he  it,  however, 
hcUeved  hgr  aome  raibeiities  to  have  been  the  tcubcr  of  three 
great  aitiita— Shabun,  SeiahO  and  Kano  Masanobu— who  be* 
came  the  leaders  of  three  schools:  ShQbun.  that  of  the  pure 
Chinese  art  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dyn.i5itcs  (lolh  and  i^lh 
centuries);  ScsshO,  thai  of  a  modiricd  school  bearing  hLs  name; 
and  Mas.inolni,  of  the  great  Kano  schcxil.  which  has  readied  to 
the  present  day.  The  qualities  of  the  new  Chinese  schools 
were  essentially  those  of  the  older  dynasties:  breadth,  sim- 
plicity, a  daringly  calligraphic  play  of  brush  that  sttongly 
lecaUed  the  aocompUshincnts  of  the  famoitt  acifbea,  and  a 
colouring  that  varied  between  sparing  washes  of  flat  local  tints 
and  a  strength  and  brilliancy  of  decorative  cflort  that  riv:.lk<l 
even  that  of  ihc-  Buddhist  pictures.  The  motives  remained 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Chinese  inasitrs,  and  so 
imbued  with  the  foreign  spirit  were  many  of  the  Japanese 
disdpics  that  it  is  said  they  found  it  di0kult  to  avoid 
tatradadng  ChincM  acwiseiies  even  late  okttucs  of  native 
scenery. 

Sesshu  0421-1507)  was  a  priest  who  visited  China  and  studied 
painting  there  for  several  yean,  at  length  returning  in  di*> 
appointed  with  the  living  Chinese  artists,  and  resolved  to  striae  out 
a  stvie  of  his  own,  based  upon  that  of  the  old  masters.  He  was  the 
boldest  and  moat  original  of  JapaiMM  landscape  artists.  Icavine 
powerful  and  poetic  records  of  tlie  iceaay  of  his  owa  land  as  weU 
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as  that  of  China,  and  trusting  more  to  the  <urc  and  sweeping  stroke 
of  the  bruati  than  to  colour.  Shubun  was  an  artist  of  little  less 
power,  bet  he  feUowtd  nore  closely  his  exemplars,  the  ChiatM 
masters  of  tile  tath  and  13th  centuries:  whik  Kano  Masaneb6 
(14J4-15J0),  trained  in  the  love  of  Chinese  art.  departed  little  fron 
the  canons  he  had  teamed  from  J^Wetsu  or  Oeuri  Sotan.  It  was  Wt 
to  his  more  famous  son,  Motonobu,  to  establish  the  school  »hi«.b 
l«Mrs  the  family  name.  Kano  Motonobu  (i477-'55v)  was  one 
o(  the  greatest  Japanese  painters,  an  eclectic  of  crniu's.  v»  ho  exi  filed 
in  every  style  and  every  branch  of  his  art.  His  variety  »av  in- 
exiiaustible,  and  he  remains  to  this  day  a  model  whom  the  most 
distinguished  artists  are  proud  to  imitate.  The  names  of  the  cele- 
brated members  of  this  long  line  arc  too  many  to  quote  here,  but  the 
moat  accomplished  of  his  descendants  was  Tanyfl.  who  died  in 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  close  of  this  long  period  fafOaiK 
u  new  style  of  art,  that  of  the  K6rin  school.  Ogata  Kfirin  (tCsj- 
1716)  is  claimed  by  both  the  Tosa  and  Kano  schcxjU,  but  his  work 
hiar*  more  resemblance  to  that  of  .\n  erratic  offshoot  of  the  Kano 
line  ii.ime<l  Sjtatsu  than  to  t!  «■  i\  rii  .1!  work  of  the  academic*.  He 
was  an  arlibt  of  eccentric  oti.ni.iht\ .  who  achieved  wonders  in  bold 
di-corative  elTe-cts  in  s|iiti  i  i  .1  stu  lud  contempt  for  detail.  As  a 
lat  que.'  painter  he  left  a  &Uong  mark  upon  the  work  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  aiMCM«Ni(i  His  bfotner  and  pupil.  Kenan.' 
adopted  his  style,  and  left  a  reputatioa  as  •  decontor  of  pottery 
hardly  less  brilliant  than  Kfirin's  in  that  of  laoquer;  and  a  later 
follower,  iioitsu  (1763-1838)  greatly  excelled  the  master  in  dcUocy 
and  refinement,  although  inferior  to  him  in  vigour  and  invention. 
Dov^n  to  the  end  of  this  era  painting  was  entirely  in  tf.e  h  inils  nt  a 
pitrifian  c.isie- — courtiers,  priests,  feudal  nolilcs  .ir.d  their  nii!it.iry 
r^t.llnl•f^,  all  men  of  high  education  and  gentle  birth,  living  in  a 
(xjlished  circle.  It  was  practised  more  as  a  phase  of  aesthetic 
culture  than  with  any  utilitarian  views.  It  was  a  labour  of  loving 
.service,  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  material  gain,  conferring  upon 
the  work  of  the  older  masters  a  dignity  and  poetic  feeling  which  we 
\'ainly  seek  in  much  of  the  later  work.  Unhappily,  but  almost  inevit- 
ably, over-culture  led  to  a  gradual  falline-ofi^  from  the  old  virility. 
The  strength  of  Mciclid,  Sesshu,  Mutonoliu  and  Tanyfl  gave  pbce 
to  a  niiTc  or  less  s!avi?h  imitation  of  the  o!d  J.ipanrv  painters  and 
their  Cliinc^  exemplars,  till  the  heirs  to  the  splendid  tr.ulitjons  of 
the  great  masters  preserved  little  more  than  their  conventions  and 
sliortcomingv  It  was  time  for  a  now  departure,  but  there  seemed 
tu  be  no  sufTkcient  strength  left  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
orthodox  schools,  and  tme  new  moventent  «m  fated  to  come  fr 
the  masses,  whose  voice  had  hitlieno  been  silent  in  the  art  worid. 

A  new  era  in  art  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centwy 
with  the  establishment  of  a  popular  schoolundcranembroidcrer's 
draughtsman  named  Hishigawa  Moronobu  (c.  1646- 
1713).  Perhaps  no  great  cliange  is  ever  entirely  a  ArrMt 
novelty.  The  old  painters  of  tlic  Yatnato-Tosa  line 
had  treqitently  ahown  something  of  the  daily  life 
around  them,  and  one  of  the  later  sdons  of  the  school,  naned 
Iw.t;.!  M  i'-hci.  had  even  made  a  speciality  of  this  class  of 
motive;  but  so  little  is  known  of  >fatahei  and  his  work  that 
even  his  period  is  a  m.itlcr  of  disp'itc,  and  the  few  pictures 
attributed  to  his  pencil  arc  open  to  question  on  grounds  of 
authenticity.  He  probably  worked  SOBM  two  generatioas  before 
the  time  of  MofWiobu*  but  there  is  no  teaaon  to  hdlcvc  that  his 
labours  had  any  ntterU  dun  fa  deteradatag  the  aeadon  and 
trend  of  the  new  school. 

Moronobu  was  a  consummate  artist,  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
calligranhic  force  of  the  best  of  the  Tosa  masters,  whom  he  un- 
doubtedly strove  to  emulate  in  style:  and  his  pictures  arc  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but  also  the  most  tniatwortny  reooeds  of  the  Kw 
of  his  time.  It  was  not  to  his  paintings,  however,  thatM owed  Us 
greatest  influence,  but  to  the  powerful  impulse  be  |^ve  to  the 
Illustration  of  books  and  broansides  by  wood-engravings.  It  is 
true  th.it  illustrated  books  were  known  as  early  as  1608.  if  not  before, 
but  ihev  were  few  and  unattractive,  and  did  little  to  inaugurate 
the  grejt  stream  of  ekon,  or  picture  books,  that  were  to  take  so  Large 
a  share  in  the  education  of  nis  own  class.  It  is  Morunobu  that 
Japan  owes  the  popularization  of  artistic  wood-cngravings,  for 
nothing  faefoie  his  atrios  «|  aylogrsphic  albums  approaclwd  his  beat 
work  in  strength  and  beamy,  and  nothiag  since  has  surpassed  it. 
I^ter  thric  came  abundant  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  art,  partly 
from  pupiU  of  the  Kano  and  Tosa  schoofaL  but  msinly  from  the 
artisan  class.  Mobt  of  these  artists  were  designers  for  books  and 
br<v»dsides  by  calling,  painters  only  on  occasion,  but  a  few  of  them 
did  nothing  for  the  engravers.  Throughout  the  whole  ol  this 
peri.;uJ,  embracing  about  a  hiiiidied  ye.us,  there  otill  continued  to 
Work,  altogether  apart  from  the  men  who  were  making  the  success 
of  popular  art.  a  urge  number  of  able  painters  of  the  Kano,  Tosa 
ana  Chinese  schools,  who  multiplied  pictures  that  had  every  merit 
except  that  of  originality.  These  men  hving  in  the  past,  patd  little 
attention  to  the  great  popular  movement,  which  seemed  to  be  quite 
outside  their  social  and  artistic  sphere  and  acavody  mmhy  of 
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 J  criliciMR.    It  wa*  in  the  middlr  of  thf  ifith  rcntury  that 

th*  dcoorativc.  but  rclacivcly  (eeb)c,  Chincx  art  o(  the  later  Ming 
ptriod  fottad  favour  in  Japan  and  a  cle«w  «spoMm  in  •  fMinur 
oaaied  RyiSrfkvS  It  must  oe  tccardedwAiMtdKMlMice  fram  tlw 
old  GuDMe  idcak,  which  wat  furtlMr  hattCMd,  ffoim  about  ijt^ 

Sthe  popularity  o(  the  touthern  Chinne  atyle.  Thia  wa»  «  wetk 
ectition  that  found  its  chief  votaries  amongst  literary  men 
ambitious  of  an  easily  earned  artistic  rcpuiatinn.  The  principal 
JapanCM  supporter  of  this  school  was  Taijjadu  (17^^-1775).  but  the 
MHiMof  copies  of  his  sketches,  T,::i;aJd  lansui  juifki,  publi>hed 
about  1870.  IS  one  of  the  least  attractive  album*  ever  printed  in 
Japan.. 


Tbe  fifth  period  wu  iouodticed  by  a 
u  that  wliidi  suunped  its  predeeeMor-^tbe  foundation  of  • 

naturalistic  school  unticr  a  group  of  men  otttsiile  thp 
orthodox  acaJcmical  circlci.  Ihe  naturalistic  princijilc 
was  by  no  means  a  new  one;  some  of  the  old  ("hincsc 
masters  were  naturalistic  in  a  broad  and  noble  manner, 
and  tbeir  Japanese  followers  could  be  admirably  and 
Bintdy  accunte  wIicd  Uwy  piicawdi  iMit  too  many  of  the 
fcttcr  «cn  eoatcnt  to  comtnict  thdr  pictwes  out  of  frtgmentary 
RntDtscences  of  ancient  Chinese  masierpieces,  not  presuming  to 
Kc  a  rock,  a  tree,  an  ox,  or  a  httman  figure,  except  through 
Chinese  spectacles.  It  was  a  farmer's  son  named  Oky6,  trained 
in  his  youth  to  paint  in  the  Chinese  manner,  who  was  first  bold 
enough  to  adopt  as  a  canon  what  his  predecessors  had  only 
•dnillcd  voder  rare  exceptions,  the  principle  of  an  exact 
initattM  of  aature.  Unfortunately,  even  he  had  not  aU  the 
Miinie  of  bis  creed,  and  wliile  lie  would  paint  a  bird  or  a  fish 
«!tb  perfect  realism,  be  do  more  dared  to  trust  bb  eyes  in 
Ii-Rcr  motives  than  did  tbe  most  devout  follower  of  Shubun  fk 
Motonobu.  He  was  essentially  a  painter  of  the  clavsital  schools, 
with  the  speciality  of  elaborate  reproduction  of  detail  in  certain 
sections  of  animal  life,  but  fortunately  this  partial  concession 
10  traih,  fmphiaiird  as  it  via  bjr  a  rate  aeoie  of  beauty,  did 
Urge  service. 

Oicyd  rose  into  notice  about  1775,  and  a  number  of  nupils  flocked 
lohis  studio  in  ShtjftStnet,  Kmo  (whence  Shiju  ichoiA).  Amongst 
tbsNtheaoMfaaiouaweivGoihun  (1742-1811).  who  la  sometimes 
IMSfdsd  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ■caool;So«cn  (1757-1831),  an 
snUMl  painter  of  remarkable  power,  but  Cfpccially  celebrated  for 
pictures  of  monkey  life;  Shuhii,  the  younger  brother  of  the  last,  also 
an  animal  painter;  Kusetsu  (l755-i7Wt-  the  best  landstJi*  painter 
of  his  school;  Kc-ibun.  a  younger  brother  of  Gf^shun.  and  M)n!c  later 
fnllowcrs  of  !>t:ar».i-ly  k-'>  f.imc,  nutal/ly  lloyen,  a  pupil  of  Kiibun; 
Te»v»n.  an  adopted  son  o(  Soscn;  Ippoand  Y6iai  (I7tt8-i!*7«i).  wtrll 
known  (or  a  remarkable  set  of  volumes,  the  Zenktn  kojiuu,  con- 
taining a  long  aeries  of  portraits  of  ancient  Japanese  celcbriiieii. 
Oaii  aad  Oiyu,  tbe  sons  of  Oky6.  painted  in  the  style  of  their 
father,  bot  failed  to  attain  great  eminence.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
OMOCiates  of  the  Shii6  master  was  the  celebrated  Ganku 
lt}7),  who  developed  a  special  style  of  his  own,  and  is  sometimes 
ftfardcd  as  the  foiindf  r  of  a  dii-tinct  s(hr>i>l.  Ho  wa%,  however, 
gnaily  influenced  by  Okyu  ct  unp'e,  and  hi^  M)ns.  ( .ant.ii.  <  ..mryo, 
and  Uantoka  or  Rcnxan,  drilled  into  a  maoocr  almu!>t  imlLstin- 
» iiMi  that  of  tbe  ShijA  ichoal.. 


It  remains  only,  to  allude  to  the  European  school,  if  scboo!  it 
can  be  called,  founded  by  Kokan  and  Denkichi,  two  contem- 
poraries of  Okyd.  These  artists,  at  first  cducatetl  in 
one  of  the  native  schools,  obtained  from  .1  Hollander 
in  Nagasaki  some  training  in  the  method:;  and  prin- 
ciples of  European  painting,  and  left  a  few  oil  paintings  in  which 
tlw  laws  of  light  and  shade  and  perspective  were  correctly 
obwrvcd.  They  wefc  not,  however,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
render  tbe  adopted  manner  more  than  a  subject  of  curiosity, 
CWCpt  to  a  few  followers  who  have  reached  down  to  the  present 
feneration.  It  is  powiiilc  that  the  essays  in  perspective  found 
in  the  pictures  of  Hokusai,  Hiroshige,  and  son.'.  '  f  il.i-  pojiular 
artists  of  the  iglh  century,  were  sugycitcd  by  Kokan  s  drawings 
and  writings. 

Tbe  sixth  period  bctao  about  lijSt  when  an  Italian  artist  was 
enxagcd  by  the  government  as  a  professor  of  painting  in  the 

Engincerinp:  C'  llcgc  at  T6ky6.  Since  that  time  some 
distinguished  European  artists  have  visited  Japan, 
and  several  Japanese  students  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
ace  to  Europe  to  sec  for  themselves  what  lessons  may  be 
pined  fram  WcMcm  UL  Jimt  itudeatik  confroMed  by  k 
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Strong  reaction  in  favour  of  pure  Japanese  art,  have  fought  1 
fully  to  win  public  sympathy,  and  thouth  their  success  is  not  yet 
downed,  ll  is  not  impossible  that  an  Occideiital  school  may  idti* 
matdy  be  esublished.  Hms  far  the  fRtt  obatada  baa  bees 
that  pIctORs  painted  fn  accordance  with  Western  canons  are 
not  suited  To  Jnp.Tnc':c  interiors  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  ntio'.vned  Japanese  connoiswjrs.  Somewhat  more 
succossIlI  has  been  an  attempt — inaucuraitd  by  Hashimoto 
GahO  and  Kawabata  Gyokusho — to  combine  the  art  of  the  West 
with  that  of  Japan  by  adding  to  tbe  latter  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  linear  pcnpective  of  the  former.  II  the  disdplcs  of  thia 
acfaool  could  shake  off  the  ScsshA  tradition  of  sttong  outliaca  and 
adopt  the  Kano  Motonobu  revelation  of  modelling  by  maaa 
only,  their  work  would  stand  on  a  high  place.  But  they,  too, 
receive  little  cncouragemcnL  Hm  tendency  «f  ^  time  la 
conscr\'alive  in  art  matters. 

A  scHl-s  of  ma:<riilicent  publications  has  populoffsed  art  and  its 
lie?t  prtxiucts  in  a  manner  such  as  could  never  have  been  anticipated. 
Tho  Kid'ka,  a  monthly  ma(:.i/iric  richly  and  beautifully  i]hi>.ttatod 
and  edited  by  lapanc->c  students,  has  reached  its  323rd ^number; 
tbe  Shimbi  DoilaH,  a  colossal  album  containing  1 ' 


facsimiles  of  celebrated  examples  in  every  bninch  of  art.  his  I 
completed  in  20  volumes;  tbe  maaterpieeea  of  KArinand  Motonobu 
have  been  reproduced  in  similar  albums;  the -masterpieces  of  the 

l'kt\o-e  arc  in  process  of  publication,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Japanese  nation  wilt  ultimately  be  educated  to  such  a  knowIedRC 
of  its  own  art  as  will  make  for  pcrm.incnt  apprrciatinn.  Meanwhile 
the  intrepid  RToup  of  painters  in  oil  plod  alone:  unllinchini;ly,  ha\  ing 
fornud  them^.-'ves  into  an  association  {the  kckui^-ktt)  whith  gives 
pcriodii.,il  extubitiiius.  and  there  are,  in  Tokyo  and  Kioto,  wtll- 
organi^-d  and  tiuuri)hing  art  Khools  which  receive  a  substantial 
measuiw  of  state  aid.  as  well  aa  a  private  academy  founded  by 
Ofcakura  wfth  a  band  «f  seeedeis  from  the  hybrid  fashions  of  th« 
Gnhd  system.  AHogethcr  the  Mtioa  acems  to  be  grossing  mora 
and  more  convinced  that  Its  ait  future  should  not  wander  far  from 
tbe  lines  of  the  past.  (W.  Am.:  F.  By.) 

Although  a  Vttlc  cnKraving  on  copper  has  been  practised  In 

Japan  of  late  years,  it  is  of  1.0  arti.siic  value,  and  the  only 
branch  of  the  art  which  calls  for  recognition  is  the  £„jn»»-/4». 
cutting  of  wood-LIotks  for  use  cither  with  colours  or 
without.  This,  however,  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  as  its 
technique  differs  in  most  respects  from  tbe  Ewofieail  practice, 
it  dcnunds  a  somewhat  detailed  description. 

The  wood  used  is  generally  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  sakura,  which 
has  a  grain  of  peculiar  evenness  and  hardness.  It  is  worked  plank* 
wise  to  a  surface  parallel  with  the  f:rain.  and  not  across  it.  A  <le»ign 
is  drawn  by  the  arli-t,  to  whom  the  whole  credit  of  the  pro<luttion 
EC  04  r.illj-  t/<-Iiin.;-,  v,,t!i  .1  Urii-li  on  tl:iri  i'a(xT,  which  is  then  pasted 
fare  downwards  on  tlic  block.  Tlie  eniiia\er,  who  is  very  rai>  ly 
the  dcsi(;nrr,  then  Cuts  the  outlines  into  the  blin  k  with  a  knifi', 
afterwards  removing  the  supcrtluous  wood  with  gouges  and  chisels. 
Great  skill  is  ibown  in  this  operation,  which  adiievct  perhaps  the 
finest  facsimile  reprodiiction  of  drawings  ever  known  vdibout  the 
aid  of  photographic  procesocs.  A  peculiar  but  highly  artistic 
device  is  that  of  ^raduslly  rounding  off  the  surfaces  where  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  in  printing  a  s,oft  and  graduateil  ma^s  of  colour 
which  docs  not  lerminatc  too  abruptly.  In  printing  with  colours 
a  s«  par7itc  bU>rk  is  made  in  this  manner  for  eai-h  tint,  the  first  con- 
tair.in.;  as  a  rule  the  mere  linos  of  the  toni^>i>--ition,  and  the  others 
provi  lint:  for  the  masses  of  tint  to  Ix:  .ipi  li'  d.  In  all  priniitiK 
the  i).;[.i.r  :^  I.iid  on  the  Upper  surface  of  ihi  11."  k.  .uid  the  impres- 
sion rul<lH.-d  oti  with  a  circular  pad,  composed  ol  twisted  cord  within 
a  covering  of  paper  cloth  and  bamboo-leaf .  and  called  the  term.  In 
colour-printing,  the  colours,  which  are  much  the  tame  as  those  in 
use  in  Europe,  are  mixed,  with  rice-paste  as  a  medium,  on  the  block 
for  each  operation,  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  result  jjiven  by 
this  custom  to  an  intelligent  craftsman  («ho,  again,  is  neither  the 
artist  nor  the  engraver)  was  productive  in  the  best  period  of  very 
iKaiitiful  an  !  artistie-  efTfCts,  such  asfoiiM  never  have  been  obtained 
by  anv  inc.  liar. 1,  a!  (Jcvhc.  A  woiulcrtully  accurate  register,  or 
surti  -.ivc  supi'tpo-.iitun  <il  earli  hl<K  k.  is  ^ot  mainly  by  the  skill  of 
the  pri.'iti.r.  wIm  is  .<^'':  rid  only  l>y  a  mark  defining  OnC  OOmeT  and 
another  mark  »howiiig  the  op{>o»itc  !>idc  limit. 

The  origins  of  this  method  of  colour-printing  arc  obscure.  It 
has  been  practised  to  some  extent  in  Cliina  and  Korea,  but  there 
b  no  evidence  of  its  antiquity  In  these  coontiica.  It  appears 

to  be  one  of  the  few  indigenous  arts  of  Japan.  But  before 
accepting  thi.s  conclusion  as  final,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  so  called  chiaroscuro  engraving  was  nt  the  he  ight 
of  its  use  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  that  embassies  from  the 
Cbristiaaa  In  Japan  visited  Ron^  aad  that  It  ia  thM  possible 
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tlitt  the  uiggestioB  at  least  may  have  been  derived  from  Europe. 
Tke  fart  that  BO  tiaceaol  U  have  been  diaeowted  ia  Japan  would 
be  easily  aooounted  for,  when  it  is  mnembered  that  the  examples 

taken  home  \vou!  !  almo  t  ( crt ainly  have  been  religious  pictures, 
would  have  been  ijn^ir'wtii  in  well-known  and  accessible  places, 
and  \\o(iM  thus  h.ivr  bi.cn  intirdy  dihtroyed  in  the  terrible  and 
ninute  extermination  of  Christianity  by  Hidcyoshi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i7tb  century.  Japanese  tradition aacribes  the  inven- 
tion ni  cokHir-printing  to  Idxumiya  GonshitS,  who,  about  the 
•ad  of  l]»  STth  oentuiy,  fim  made  iiae  of  a  aeoond  Uoch  to  apply 
« tint  of  ltd  (tmH  to  his  prints^  Sir  Ernest  Satow  states  more 
definitely  that  "  Sakakibara  attributes  iu  origin  to  the  year 
if")5,  when  portraits  of  the  actor  Ichikawa  Danjiuro,  coloured  by 
tbii  process,  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Ycdo  for  five  cash  apiece." 
The  credit  of  the  invention  is  also  given  to  Torii  Kiyonohu,  who 
worked  at  about  this  time,  and,  indeixl,  is  said  to  liave  nnade  the 
priaia  above  oieniioncd.  But  authentic  enmples  of  his  work 
BOW  tenaiidng,  printed  in  three  cokwn,  Mem  to  show  a  tech- 
Biqve  too  complete  for  an  origin  quite  m  fccent,  However,  he 
is  the  first  artist  of  importance  to  have  produced  the  broadsheets 
—for  many  years  chiefly  portraits  of  notable  actors,  historical 
characters  and  famous  courtesans — which  arc  the  Iciding  and 
characteristic  use  to  which  the  art  was  applied.  Pupils,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Kiyoniasa,  Kiyotsume,  Kiyomilso,  Kiyonaga 
and  Kiyomioe,  carried  on  his  tradition  until  the  end  of  the  i8th 
cratmy,  the  three  earlier  using  but  few  colours,  while  the  works 
of  lite  two  bit  flamed  show  a  tcdinical  Biasteiy  of  all  the  capa- 
bflitics  of  the  process. 

The  next  artt»t  of  importance  it  Suzuki  Harunobo  (worked  e.  l76o- 
1780},  to  whom  the  Japanese  sometimes  axribe  the  invention  of  the 
process^  probacy  00  thie  gwondeof  an  improvement  in  histechnique, 
and  the  fact  that  he  aeeme  to  have  been  one  of  the  tint  of  the  colour- 
print  makers  to  att.iin  great  popularity.  KatMikawa  ShunthO 
(d.  179?)  musf  n-xt  !<•  mviilioned,  not  only  for  the  Ixauty  of  hi* 
own  work,  but  Im-c.iiisc  he  was  the  fir'.t  ma-ilrr  of  Hol<i;s,ii;  th-  n 
Yeibhi  (worked  c.  17S1-1800),  the  four.'] it  of  the  llnsoda  -^hool; 
L'tamaro  (1754-1801)),  wliost  prims  of  bejutilul  women  were  col- 
lected by  Dutchmen  while  he  iitill  alive,  and  have  h.iU  in  our 
own  day  a  vwuc  greater,  perhaps,  than  tho«c  of  any  other  of  W'^ 
feilowsi  and  Toyokuni  I.  (1768-1845),  who  especially  devoted  him- 
self to  broadsheet  portraits  of  actor*  and  dramatic  acenes.  I'he 
cre.itcst  of  all  the  artists  of  the  popular  school  wa--,  however, 
liokuvii  (1760-184*)).  His  moit  famous  scries  of  broadsheets  is 
the  Thirly-tix  Vif.t'S  of  %fount  Fuji  (iSj^  1^20).  which,  in  spiicof  the 
Cirtivtmi'jn.d  tillf,  itu  ludcsat  least  furly-six.  His  work  1j  (  jlj'.j-.;ut-d 
in  dft.iil  by  I'.  (If  ( .onioiirt.  At  the  Injiinnint;  of  the  igih  ceriHiry 
the  prrx  i  ss  WMJ,  t<  rhr.u  .illy  .it  It  ^rn  itest  heijjiit,  and  in  the  h.ir.d-i 
oi  the  great  land-^.ipc  artist.  Hiro.shiKc  I.,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of 
Toiralnini  I. — Kunisada  and  Kuniyosni— and  those  of  Hoxusai.  it 
at  Bfst  kept  up  an  excellent  level.  But  an  undue  increase  in  the 
number  of  blocks  used,  combined  with  the  inferiority  of  the  im- 
ported colours  and  carelessness  or  toss  of  skill  in  printing,  brought 
about  a  rapid  decline  soon  after  1840.  This  continued  until  the  old 
traditions  were  well-nigh  exhau.ited,  but  since  iSSo  tln  re  h.is  l»rcn 
a  distinct  revival.  The  print?  of  the  present  day  arc  cut  with  ^r'  at 
sl^itl.and  the  designs  .uo  cxctllent,  llioiiKh  b<jth  tliciJ-  branihi^  s'  iU 
to  lack  the  vigour  of  conception  and  brea<ilh  of  cxcfutinn  of  the 
older  m.'j'.trrs.  The  colours  now  usc-d  arc  aliiio-.t  inv.iriably  of 
cheap  German  origin,  and  though  they  have  a  certain  prcttiness — 
rphcmeral.  it  is  to  be  feared— tncy  again  can  not  compare  with  the 
old  nauvc  praductioos.  Among  workers  In  thb  style.  Yo&hiioshi 
U.  c  1898)  was  perhaps  tlie  best.  Living  artists  in  1908  included 
Toshihide,  Miyagawa  Shuntci,  Voshiu  Chikanobu — one  of  the  elder 
generation — Tomisuka  Yeiihu.  ToshiLit.i  and  Gokko  Formerly 
the  colour-print  artl't  was  of  mean  cxrr.n  ;i(  ii  .ind  low  5'k  i.il  p<i5ilion, 
but  he  now  h;i>.  some  recognition  at  the  haniN  of  ihr  profi-swirs  of 
nrifc  esl<erni-<J  branches  of  art.  This  change  is  d'juti[lci.v  due  in 
p.»rt  to  Occidental  appreciation  of  (he  products  of  his  art,  wliich 
Were forwieily  held  in  l.iile  honour  bv  hi«own  countrymen,  the  place 
assigned  to  thrm  lxing  scarcely  higher  than  that  accorded  to 
magazine  illustrations  in  Europe  and  America.  But  it  is  also 
hrgrly  due  to  his  displays  of  unsurpassed  skill  in  preparing  xvlo- 
gtaohafor  the  t>eautiful  art  publications  issued  by  the  Skimbi  Sndin 
ami  the Xo>i:a  company.  These  xylographs  prove  that  the  Japanese 
art<artiaan  of  tba  present  day  was  not  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of 
his  pfcdeeesaonlothia  line.  (E.T.  &:  P.  Bv.) 

•  The  history  of  the  illustrated  book  in  Japan  may  be  saiil 
to  begin  with  the  Ise  monogatari,  a  romance  first  published  in 
the  loili  century,  of  wliich  an  edition  adorncil  uiih  uuodtuis 
ap(>cared  in  1608.  In  ibc  course  of  the  tyih  century  many  other 
WBifcaof  the  aaac  naiiiw  wcta  iatued,  iadiidiBf  aon  ia  wMcfc 
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the  cuts  WBM  nuMy  COlMMd  by  hand;  but  the  execution  at 
these  is  Botaa  food  u  contemporary  European  work.  The  date 
of  the  first  nse  of  odour-printing  in  Japaaesebookillus- 

tration  is  uncertain.  In  1667  a  collectioa  of  designs  for  ua^f^ 
kimono  (garments)  appeared,  in  which  inks  of  several 
colours  were  made  use  of;  bu!  ihc^^e  were  only  c.T.ploycd  in  turn 
for  single  printings,  and  in  no  cai>e  were  two  of  ihcm  used  on 
the  same  print.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  mere  use  of 
coloured  inks  must  aoon  have  suggested  the  combinatioo  of 
two  or  more  of  tbon,  and  it  »  probable  that  examples  ol  thb 
win  be  discovered  amch  cadier  is  dale  than  tboae  kaown  at 
pretent. 

About  th#yaar  i<8o  Hi^hi^awa  Momnobu  achieved  a  great  popu- 
larity for  WOIxlcut  illustration,  and  laid  the  foundations  c«t  the 
6(ilt  ndid  school  which  followed.  I  he  names  of  the  en^i.ivtr*  »iio 
cut  his  designs  are  not  known,  and  in  (act  the  reputation  of  these 
craftsmen  is  curiously  subocdinated  to  that  of  the  designers  ia  all 

iapanese  work  of  the  kind.  Vl^  Mevonolni  most  be  aaaoeiated 
tkumura  Masanobu,  a  little  later  perhapa  In  ihtCi  whose  work  is 
also  of  considerable  value.  During  toe  ensuing  thirty  >'cars  numerous 
illmtrated  Ixxiks  appeared,  in<  hiding  the  earliest  vet  known  which 
arc  illustrated  by  colour-printing.  Nishik.iwa  Sukcnobu  (1671- 
1751)  illc-tratcJ  a  very  large  numlier  of  book?,  many  of  which  were 
not  pi;l  l.^!i'  'l  un;il  after  his  death.  With  him  may  be  as-.ifi.it'J 
Ichid  Shumboku  (d.  c.  1773)  and  Tsukioka  Tange  (I7l7-I7^tjj,  the 
latter  of  whom  made  the  drawings  for  many  of  the  meiskdor  guide- 
books which  form  so  interesting  and  distinctive  a  branch  of  Japanese 
illustration.  The  work  of  Tachibana  Morikuni  (i670-i74«)  is  also 
of  great  importance.  The  books  illustrated  by  the  men  of  this 
school  were  mainly  collections  of  ii'.cftil  information,  guide-books, 
romances  and  historical  and  nli,;ioi:..  rompilalions;  but  much  ol 
the  Ix^st  of  thrir  work  is  to  he  found  in  the  colli?tlicin<  of  pictorbl 
designs,  very  <  [ti  n  taken  from  C  hinisc  Murci*.  which  wire  prcKlucixj 
for  the  use  of  wotkers  in  lacquer,  pottery  and  similar  crafts.  These, 
both  for  design  and  for  skill  of  cutting,  hold  their  own  with  the  best 
work  of  European  wood-cutting  of  any  period.  The  developraent 
of  the  art  of  Japanese  coloor-printhig  naturally  had  iu  effect  oa 
book-Utustratkm.  and  the  later  yean  of  the  i8th  and  the  eariicr 
of  the  19th  century  aw  a  vast  incrcsie  of  books  illustrated  by  this 
process.  The  subjects  also  now  include  a  ftew  series  of  landMrapcs 
and  views  drawn  as  seen  by  the  designers,  and  not  reproductions  0/ 
the  work  of  other  men;  and  al-^o  skculu-s  of  Mrer.es  .md  charartin 
of  cvcry-day  life  and  of  the  folk-lore  in  which  Janan  h  so  ricli. 
Among  the  artists  of  this  period,  as  of  all  others  in  jap.in,  Hokusai 

t 1760-1849)  is  absolutely  prc--cmincnt.  Mis  greatest  producltua 
I  book-iOiutmtioa  was  the  .Afaniwa.  a  collect  ion  of  sketches  which 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Japanese  nTe  and  legend,  art  and  handl 
craft.  It'conusts  of  fifteen  volumes,  which  appeared  at  Intervadi 
from  i!ti3  to  1875,  twelve  being  published  during  his  life  and  the 
others  from  material  left  by  him.  .Xmon^  his  many  other  worl* 
m.iy  be  mentioned  the  .-I:t/iwj  Asobi  { 'A'alks  raunit  IVrf.i,  171^)^  (K 
liis  pupils.  Hokkei  (1780-1850)  and  K\6-.ii  were  the  grr.iti  '.t  .Moit 
of  the  artists.  who>e  main  work  w.:s  the  dtsi^ning  of  broadsheets, 
produced  elaborately  illustrated  books:  and  this  scries  includes 
specimens  of  printmg  <n  colours  from  wood-blocks,  which  fee 
technique  have  never  been  excelled.  Among  them  should  be  men- 
tioned Shunshd  (SeiVtf  btiin  awuse  {ic.imi,  1776);  Utamaro  (SoM 
nrnha  ffoji,  1 804): Toyokuni  I.  {Yakusha  kono Uihhkiva,  l8oi):as 
well  as  Ifarunobu  Yetshi  {OutM  tanjvn  rokkastm.  1798).  Kitao  Masaa- 
t.<b:i  .ind  Tachibana  Minko.  eachoi  whom  produced  beautiful  work 
of  the  same  nature.  In  the  period  next  following,  the  chief  arti-ts 
were  Keisai  N'cisen  (AVijai  io-pro.  1833)  and  Kikuchi  V6-.wii  {Zenkrn 
tojiisv).  the  latter  of  whom  ranks  perhaps  as  highly  as  any  of  the 
artists  w  ho  confined  their  work  to  black  and  w  hile.  The  Ix  ■  Wi 
produced  in  the  period  1880-1908  in  Japan  are  still  of  high  technical 

emelleaot.  The  oqIoucb  an>  unfortunately,  of  cheap  Eurapeaa 
manufactwo;  and  the  design,  although  quite  characteristic  and  ofiea 
beautiful,  is  as  a  rule  merely  pretty.  The  engraving  is  as  good  a* 
ever.    Among  the  book-illustrators  of  our  own  generation  must  be 

acain  mentioned  Kyosai:  Kono  Bairei  (d.  IB^SI.  whme  books  d 
birds — the  Bcirfi  kyakiuho  (xcaju  (itiSi  and  1*84)  and  Ywikc-i> 
Isuti  (iS**;)) — arc  uncfjuill'd  of  their  kind;  Imao  Krincn,  who  »l«o 
issued  a  U  iiniful  wt  of  illusf r.itions  of  birds  and  flowers  {Krinrm 
heccho  gvafu),  engraved  by  Tanaka  Jirokichi  and  printed  by  Miki 
Nisabur6(l89l-l89r);and  Watanabe  Scitei,  whoso  studies  of  simiUr 
subjccts  have  appeared  in  Scilci  kwacki  jrua/u  (i89u-it>9i)  and  tbe 
Bijuiiu  uktti  (1894),  CNgiaved  by  Goto  TokujirO.   MemioB  ahodd 
also  be  made  of  sewtisl  charming  series  of  fairy  tales,  of  whicb  thoK 
published  ui  English  by  the  KoSmiiha  in  TdkyS  in  188$  n  pcrhapo 
the  best,    in  their  adaptation  of  modern  processes  of  illustratiam 
the  Japanese  are  entirely  abreast  rif  UVttcrn  mtions,  the  chrtjmo- 
l.ihojr,i|"hs  and  other  reprc>f!uctions  n:  dio  KfL-k:i.   a    peril xiu..>I 
pT  )r(l  eif  J.ip.ine<4-  works  f>f  art  (begun  in  iKti9),  in  the  superb 
.  liniris  of  ihr  ^/t,>n!/'f  .'.'.'iirn.  and  io  Cwpilblicationsof  Ogawabei^K 
of  quite  a  high  order  of  merit.  (£.  F.  S.;  F.  B»J 

.  Stutftan  tad  Cam'ng.'^SGalptiuc  ia  wood  and  aatil  it  «< 
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Plate  V. 


Fig.  II. — Vajra  Mallu.    By  Unkci  (13th  century). 


Fig.  I  J.— Statue  of  Asanga  (uth  century,  artist 
unknownj. 
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jUKtent  date  in  Japan.  Its  antiquity  is  not,  indeed,  comparable 
totbat  of  ancient  Egypt  or  Greece,  but  no  country  be&ides  Japan 
can  boast  a  living  and  highly  developed  art  that  has 
22?*^  BOmbcrcd  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  of  unbroken 
bfilliaat  pntdttctiveness.  Setting  aside  rude 
.  ( in  itflM  and  metal,  whidi  have  ipedal  interest 
for  Iht  antiquary,  «c  have  aamplei  of  aculpture  in  wood  and 
nctal,  magnificent  in  conception  and  technique,  daUng  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  what  wc  may  term  historical  Japan;  that 
is,  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  great  Buddhist  propaganda 
under  the  emperor  Kiromci  ($40-571)  and  the  princely  hierart  h, 
SMtoka  Taishi  (S71-^>i)>  Stone  iiat  never  been  in  favour  in 
Jipn  as  a  attterial  for  the  U^ier  ctiyqatoa  of  the  •colptor's 
ait. 

The  frtt  historieal  period  of  glyptic  art  in  Japan  icadiet  frara 

the  Mid  of  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  uth  century,  culminating 
_  ,  in  the  work  of  the  great  Nara  sculptors,  Unkci  and 
his  pupil  Kwaikci.  llajipily,  there  an;  &ull  prl•^l■r\c^i 
in  the  great  temples  of  Japan,  chielly  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Nara,  maajr  Boble  relics  of  this  period. 

The  place  of  Honour  may  perhaps  be  conferred  upon  sculptures 
in  wood,  representing  the  Indian'  Ruddhists,  Aungha  and  Vau- 
bandhu.  preserved  in  the  Golden  Hall  of  Kofuku-ji,  Nara.  These 
art  altributcfi  10  a  KamaLura  sculptor  of  the  6th  or  9th  century, 
and  io  simple  and  rcah»tic  dignity  of  pose  and  ^rand  liiws  u(  cum- 
MMition  are  worthy  of  comparison  vk  ith  the  work>  of  ancient  Greece. 
yHth  these  may  be  named  the  demon  lantern-bearers,  so  perfect 
iathe  i^teaque  treatment  of  the  diabolical  heads  and  the  accurate 
•aatonucal  forms  of  the  aturdy  body  and  limt»:  the  colossal  temple 
gnsidians  df  the  great  gate  oTTfldai-ii.  by  Unkci  and  Kwalkci  (l  ith 
natory),  lomewliat  eonventioaalixco.  but  still  bcaiiBg  e^ence  of 
direct  study  from  nature,  and  inspired  with  itltrnsc  energy  of  action; 
and  th>'  smaller  but  more  accurately  modclkil  tiniple  guardiani  in 
the  Saikondo,  Nara,  which  almost  compare  with  the  "  fighting 
cUdiator  "  in  their  rcali^tati^n  mi  n.inrn;  »tren(itl>.  The  "  g<»«JiJe^» 
^  art  "  of  Akishino-dcra,  Nara,  attributed  to  the  8tb  century,  is 
tbc  nost  graceful  and  mat  coiivcMloaal  af  fimala  tmlptiires  in 

{span,  but  iofinitety  remole  fran  the  lamluiie  ooneeptloa  of  the 
rrceks.  The  wooden  portrait  of  VimalaUittl.  attributed  to  Unkci, 
tt  Kofuku-ji,  has  some  of  the  qualitica  of  the  images  of  the  two 
Indian  Buddhists.  The  sculptures  attributed  to  JoK  hfj.  the  founder 
of  the  Nara  school,  although  powerful  io  pij^<  and  masterly  in 
execution,  lack  the  truth  of  observation  seen  in  some  of  the  earlier 
and  later  masterpieces. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  bronzes  is  the  great  image  of 
Bhsicha-djyaguru  in  the  temple  of  Yakushi-ji,  Nara,  attributed  to 
s  Korean  monk  of  the  7th  century,  named  Gifigi.  The  bronze 
imarc  of  the  same  divinity  at  IIOryQ-ji,  said  to  have  been  cast  at 
thr  Lciinning  of  the  jth  century  by  Tori  Dusshi,  the  grandson  of  a 
ChlneM.-  immigrant,  !:>  of  good  technical  quality,  but  much  inferior 
in  <1cxi|;n  to  the  former.  The  coh}>>s.ii  .Vara  DaiLutsu  (Vairocana)  at 
Tfidai-ji,  cast  in  749  by  a  workman  of  Kurcan  descent,  is  the  largest 
of  the  great  bronzcii  in  Jaj^n,  liut  cinU^  far  laluw  the  Yaku.shi-ji 
invage  in  artistic  qualities.  The  prennt  liead.  however,  is  a  later 
substitute  f'.r  I  lie  original,  which  w.is  <Ii  strij>  t~d  by  fire. 

The  great  Nara  scnool  of  Kulpture  in  wood  was  founded  in  the 
caily  Dart  of  the  lltb  century  by  a  sculptor  of  hnpenal  descent 
oaaMd  J6ch6,  who  Is  said  to  have  modelled  bis  st>Ic  upon  that  of 
the  Chinese  wood-carvers  of  the  Tang  dynasty;  his  uaoilipns  were 
maintained  by  descendants  and  followers  down  to  the  heginning  of 
the  i3ih  ccnti!r>'.  All  the  artists  of  this  period  were  men  of  aristo- 
cratic rank  and  or:,;iri.  and  were  liilj  distiiKt  from  the  carpcnter- 
arthitexls  of  the  imposing  temples  which  were  to  contain  their 
•  orks. 

Sacred  images  were  net  the  onlv  specimens  ol  glyptic  art  pro- 
daead  hi  these  six  centuries;  reliquaries,  bells,  vaics,  incense- 
burners,  candlestkks,  bnterns,  decorated  arms  and  armour,  and 
many  other  objects,  show  inij  no  less  mastery  of  design  and  execution, 
Kave  reached  Us.  Gold  and  silver  had  been  applied  to  the  adornment 
til  helmets  and  brca>tplatc»  from  the  7th  century,  but  it  wa»  in  the 
iJth  ccnturj-  that  the  tlctoration  reached  the  high  degree  of  cUbo- 
ration  show  n  u^  in  the  armour  of  the  Japanese  Bayard,  YoshitsunC, 
which  is  still  ['r<  v  rvtij  at  Kasuga,  Nara. 

Wooden  masks  emplovcd  in  the  ancient  theatrical  performances 
were  made  from  the  7tn  ccntur)-,  and  offer  a  distinct  and  often 
grMcsquc  phase  of  wood-carving.  Several  families  of  ex|jcrts  have 
Men  aawciatcd  with  this  cfaus  of  KiilBtuie,  and  their  designs  have 
hen  eaicf  ully  preserved  and  Imitated  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  second  period  in  Japanese  plyptic  art  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  great  struggle  between  the  Talra  and  Minamoto  clans  had 
ended,  but  the  militant  ipitit  was  »iiU  atrong,  and  bi««v(bt 
«oA  for  tlM  aitiiU  who  nada  and  «nHMMM«l  anMaad  HBonc  I 
XV  4 


The  Miyfichirts, aline  that  cbimcd  ancestry  from  the  ;thccntury, 
were  at  the  head  ol  their  calling,  and  their  work  in  iron 
plates  and  helmets,  chicAy  in  ttfousii,  is  still  un- 
rivalled.   It  was  net  antM  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
ccntuty  that  then  came  into  wogna  the  daboiate  decor* 
atioa  of  the  airaid,  a  laaUan  UiU  was  to  hiat  feiir  Iniadicd  yean. 

^Tbenietal  guard  {tsuha),  made  of  iron  or  precious  alloy,  was  adorned 
with  engraved  designs,  often  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  free 
end  of  the  hilt  was  crowned  with  a  metallic  cap  or  pommel  (hBfWm)i 
the  other  estremity  next  the  tsutta  was  embraced  by  an  oval  ring 

(Juchi).  and  in  the  middle  was  affixed  on  each  side  a  special  ornament 
I  ailed  the  menuki,  all  adapted  in  material  and  workmanship  to 
li  iriTifiiii^e  with  the  guard.  The  kodzuka,  or  hanlle  of  a  litilr  knife 
inip!aiUi>J  iiilo  the  sheath  of  the  slu^rt  iwr.nl  r.r  il.intM  r,  v..i%  .iIm) 
of  metal  anrl  on(;r.T%ed  with  like  rare.  1  lie  foiiii'Kr  ol  the  (irst 
great  line  of  tsuba  anrl  rnenuki  arti-'ls  \ias  ( .c  itd  N  ujo  ( 1440-1 51  jj.  a 
friciKl  of  the  painter  Kaoo  Motonobu,  whose  designs  he  adopted. 
Many  famiiita of  award  aniita  apnuic  op  at  a  later  period,  fumtshing 
treasorea  for  dM  oollactor  «v«n  dowo  to  the  present  day,  and  theu 
labours  reached  a  lewl  of  *f  Wff*  mastery  and  refined  artistk 

Iudcment  almoit  wilhoot  paiaM  in  the  art  industries  of  Europe, 
luddhist  sculpture  was  by  no  means  neglected  during  this  period, 
but  there  are  few  works  that  call  for  special  notice.  The  most 
noteworthy  effort  was  the  casting  by  Uno  (}oroyfmon  in  1252  of  the 
well-known  bronie  image,  the  Kamakura  Daibutsu. 

The  Uuid  period  iadudcs  tbc  i7ih«  i8th  and  the  gieatcr  port 
of  the  i^th  centorfM.  It  «ai  the  eta  of  the  artban  artist.  The 
makers  of  Buddhist  baages  aad  of  sword  ornaments 
carried  on  their  work  with  undiminished  industry  ahsmL 

and  success,  and  some  famous  schools  of  the  latter 
arose  during  this  period.  The  Duddhist  sculptors,  however, 
tended  to  grow  more  conventional  and  the  metal-workers  tnOK 
naturalistic  as  the  iSth  century  began  to  wane.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  that  the  great  artisan  movement  began. 
The  initiator  was  Hidari  Jingoro  (ts94^i6ja)p  at  fiist  a  sii^ple 
carpenter,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  faaioas  sculpton  hi  the 
land  of  great  artists.  The  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  m  lu  r!<  i.m 
of  lycyasu  at  NikkO,  and  of  the  gateway  of  the  Nishi  ilongwan 

temple  at  Kiflto^aiotbBipertitriMaiglDitaBwafllhbhandiwoih 

or  direction. 

The  pillars,  architmvti^  criliags,  panels,  and  almost  every  avail- 
able part  of  the  structure,  are  covered  with  araticiques  and  sculp- 
tured figures  of  dragon<i,  lions,  tigers,  birds,  flowers,  and  es-en  pic- 
torial compositions  with  landscaiws  and  fieurcs,  deeply  carved  in 
solid  or  open  work — the  wexjij  fjimetime^  plain,  sometimes  sverlaid 
with  pigment  and  gilding,  as  in  (he  p.^nelled  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of 
lyeyasu  in  TOkyO.  The  designs  for  these  decorations,  tike  those  of 
the  swrord  oriuroents,  were  adopted  from  the  great  schools  of  paint- 
ing, but  the  invention  of  the  sculptor  was  by  no  means  idle,  rrom 
this  time  the  temple  carvers,  although  still  attached  to  the  carpen- 
ters' guild,  took  a  place  apart  from  th«  rest  of  (heir  craft,  and  the 
genius  of  Hidari  Jingoro  secured  for  one  imnortant  section  of  the 
artisan  wofid  a  recognition  like  that  which  Hisbigawa  MoronobUi 
the  paioMr  aad  boolMllMitBtar,  afterwarda  won  for  aaolher. 

A  little  later  aroic  another  art  inriusfry,  also  emanating  from 
the  masses.  The  u  .c  of  tobacco,  wliith  became  prevalent  in  the 
17th  century,  ncfea«itated  the  jwuch.  In  onicr  to  suspend  this 
from  the  girdle  there  was  employed  .t  kind  of  button  or  toggle — 
the  netsuke.  The  metallic  bowl  and  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe 
offered  a  tcnvttag  aorfaoe  for  embeilishmeat,  aa  wcU  aa  the  claap 
of  the  pendi;  and  the  aciaalte,  beiog  made  oi  mood,  Ivoqr  or 
other  material  MHqMMe  of  carvings  akoflmreoecttion  far  art 
and  ingenuity. 

Tfif  eii.;t.i\ers  of  pip<-5,  pourh  clasp?,  and  the  metallic  dtsCi 
{kafamt-butii)  attached  to  certain  netsuke,  sprang  from  the  same 
class  and  were  not  lesa  original.  They  worked,  too.  with  a  skill  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  GotAs,  Naras,  and  other  aristocratic  sculptors 
of  sword  ornaments,  and  often  with  a  refinement  which  their  relative 
disadvantages  in  education  and  atsoetattonsmider  especially  remarft- 
able.  The  netsuke  and  the  pipe,  with  all  that  peruined  to  it,  were 
for  the  commoners  what  the  sword-hilt  and  guard  were  for  the  gentry. 
Neither  cljx^  rared  to  bestow  jcwcU  upon  their  persons,  but  neither 
spared  thmi^ti!  nr  rvfwnsc  in  the  embellishment  of  the  object  they 
most  I'jved.  The  fm  il  nianifcstation  of  p<ipular  plyptic  art  was  the 
okimono,  an  ornamt  nt  jiurc  and  simple,  in  which  utility  was  alto- 
gether secondary  in  intention  to  decorative  eifect.  Its  manufacture 
as  a  special  branch  of  art  work  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  natttiaUstie 
school  of  painting  and  the  great  expansion  of  the  popular  school 
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noft  uweniottt  of  theae  earlier  production*.  RKh  aa  tbe  niMiulKent 
UM  «VB  in  the  SoMlli  KfemiiigUM  Museum,  ihc  wondcriul  artku- 
Uicd  nwdcb  of  cnyfith.  dratons.  wrpcnts,  bird*,  that  are  found  in 
natty  Ettrofwancolbctwro,  came  fmm  (ho  studios  of  the  Miy6chins; 
int  ikcte  wm  (he  pliy  of  iciant*.  and  wrrr  not  made  as  articles  of 
enmmcrrc.  The  new  artisan  makrm  of  the  okimono  struck  out  a 
line  (''r  i)RinM--|vci,  <jn«:  inllm  nriij  m<irc  bv  the  na(urjli»(ic  and 
pi[>i:l.ir  M  h-nh  ih.in  liy  tho  cLi-i^u  jl  an,  and  tho  quail»  of  Katiu  ju. 
the  iot(iiis<><,  of  Scimin.  the  ilraRonsof  Tflun  arid  T6ryiJ,  and  in  recent 
ytdfy  t  he  falcons  and  the  peacock*  of  Suiuki  Chokiclu.  are  the  jay  of 
the  European colleeior.  Tlwrbeitof  these  are  anauliite  in  workman- 
■hip.  eracefd  in  dcaign,  ofcm  atfilcingly  origintl  ta  eoncrption,  and 
•HiatGpiiatufalbticiiiidML  TlMyco4Mtitini»pfea*e«f ait  ia  which 
f apan  has  few  rivab. 

The  present  generation  is  more  systematically  commercial  in 
its  glyplit  [)rixJuLe  llun  any  previousagc.  Millioniol  commer- 
cial articles  in  nut  il  '.vork ,  wikmI  ;ind  ivory  llcxxl  the  Kurnpcan 
markets,  and  may  be  bought  in  any  street  in  Europe  at  a  small 
prket  but  they  ofTer  a  variety  of  dinign  and  an  excellence  of 
wpfknaailiip  which  place  them  almoti  bcy«ad  Weeicrn  conpc- 
tttioa.  Above  ad  ini»  however,  the  Japtoeie  flcotpior  b  a 
force  io  art.  He  is  nearly  as  thorough  as  his  forefathers,  and 
maintains  the  same  love  of  .nil  things  beautiful;  and  if  he  cannot 
show  any  c[kh li-makiiiK  noveky,  he  is  at  any  rale  doing  hii  be>l 
to  support  unsurpxvscd  ibc  decorative  traditions  of  the  past. 

Hiatocy  has  been  eminently  careful  to  preserve  the  names 
and  ItCMds  o(  the  men  who  chiselled  sword  furniture.  The 
SWOfd  bcjot  legaided  as  the  soul  of  the  samurai, 
eveiy  one  who  contiibuted  to  iu  manufacture, 
wheUier  as  fofger  of  the  Made  or  aculptor  of  the 
furr.ijurc,  was  held  in  high  repute.  The  Cotfl  family  worked 
steadily  during  14  generations,  and  its  njih  rcniury  representa- 
tive— Ck)t6  Ichijii — will  always  he  remembered  as  one  of  the 
family's  greatest  experts.  But  there  were  many  ollicrs  whose 
prodtKtions  fully  equalled  and  often  excelled  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Goto.  The  foUowiof  list  fives  the  names  and  periods  of 
the  most  lenewned  tantlica:— 

(It  ihould  be  noted  that  the  division  by  oenturba  indicates  the 
time  <^  a  family's  origin.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  rcprescn- 
latiwa  of  each  generation  worked  on  through  succeed!^  oeotHrics). 
tttk  end  t6ik  Centmries. 

MfyacMn:  Gol«:  Umetada ;  M  u  neta :  Aold;  SOnmi;  NaleaL 

/y/A  Century. 
Kuwamura ;  Miruno ;  Koichi :  .NagayosU; 
Kunisaga:  Ymhishige:  Katsugi;  Tsuji; 
Muneyu<.hi:  Tadahira;  ShAarat;  Hoaono; 
Yokoya;  Nara;  Okada; OkamM6;  Kinai.  .\kao: 
Yoahioka;  HiraU;  Nomura;  Wakabayakhi ;  InouytS 
Vaiui;  Guyo;  Kancko;  Ucmura;  Iwamoio. 

/S/ft  Crnlury. 

Oorobei;  Shflemon;  Kilvugawa;  Ya*uyama;  Nmla;  Tamagawa; 
Fujita;  Kikuoka;  Kizacmon;  Haniano;  Omori;  Okamoto;  Kashi- 
waya:  Kumimri:  Shidubci ;  l'<^ 

IQlh  Cfniury. 

Jlatsuo:  l»hif:':ro:  Yan.ifiwa:  Honj');  Tanaka;  Ok.ino;  Kawara- 
bayashi;  Oda;  and  many  roasters  of  the  Omori.  Mamano  and 
Iwamoeo  families,  aa  wall  aa  (be  i«c  aapcns,  Shunku.  Temmin, 
Fvamin.  MiniO  and  MiSdm.  (W.  An.  :  F.  0 v.) 

1  here  M  a  radical  difference  between  the  points  of  view  of 
the  Japanese  and  the  Western  conooimeur  is  eatimatiog  the 
iDarita  of  aculpture  in  aoetal.  The  quality  ol  the 
#titffitii^  la  the  tot  laalwt  to  vhicb  the  Japanese 

direcu  bb  attention:  the  decoiaUve  dedign  b  the 

prime  object  of  the  Occidental's  aiteniion.  With  very  rare 
c<ceptions,  the  decorative  motives  o(  Jajianese  sword  furniture 
Were  always  supplied  by  inintcrs  Hence  it  is  th.nl  the 
Japanese  connoisseur  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
dccoiative  design  and  its  technical  execution,  crediting;  the 
fomer  lo  the  pictorial  anist  and  the  latter  to  the  sculptor. 
He  detects  ta  the  stroke  of  a  cMsd  and  the  HiHfl  of  a  graving 
tool  subjective  beauties  which  appear  to  be  hidden  from  the 
great  majority  of  Western  dilettanti.  He  estimates  the  rank 
of  a  specimen  by  the  quality  of  the  chi^.el  work.  The  Japanese 
kimoku-thi  (metal  sculptor)  uses  thirty-six  principal  classes  of 
fhisel,  each  with  it*  distinctive  name,  and  as  mo^t  of  these 
classes  comprise  from  five  to  tea  sub-varieties,  his  cultinf 
and  gnviag  toob  agfRiiate  about  two  huadrad  and  fifty. 


Scarcely  less  important  in  Japanese  eyes  than  the  chiselling 
of  the  decorative  design  itself  is  the  preparation  of  the  field  10 
which  it  is  applied.  There  used  to  be  a  strict  canon  ^  j 
with  reference  to  this  la  former  times.  Ifamckontr 
(fish-roe)  gmiuda  were  cmentkl  for  the  mountings] 
of  swords  worn  on  oeremooial  occaifont,  the  ttkium 
(stone  pitting)  otfimitoki (poMsbed)  sfyha being coBrftoed  le»i 

ariitocratic. 

Namako  i*  obtained  by  punching  the  whole  surface — except  the 
portixn  e.irr\i!i5  the  iltToralivc  design  —  into  a  texture  of  mirrr>- 
scopiL  liot^.  File  (l^^^  makers  ol  namako  ilnl  noi  aim  at  regularity  tn 
the  distribution  of  ihcsc  dots:  they  were  content  to  produce  the 
eflcvi  of  millet-M>cd  lifted  hapnasard  over  the  surface.  But  from 
the  isth  century  the  ounching  of  the  dots  in  rigidly  straight  lines 
came  to  be  ooosideiw  essential,  and  the  di£kulty  involved  was  m> 
great  that  naa«ho-makiag  took  its  pbce  among  the  hiflteat  taehalcal 
achievements  of  the  aculpior.  When  it  is  remembered  that  ibo 
punching  tool  was  guided  solrlv  by  the  hand  and  eye.  and  that  three 
or  more  blows  nf  the  mallet  h.iil  to  itrucU  for  every  dot,  MMne 
eortccption  may  bo  formed  of  (lie  (viiicnce  and  aeeur.ify  nernitd  to 
produce  these  tiny  protuberatice«  in  perfectly  strait;ht  lini'>.  at 
exactly  e<)ual  intervals  and  of  aUsnlutely  unif<)rro  size,  .\amako 
disposed  in  straight  parallel  lines  originally  ranked  M  the  head  of  this 
kind  of  work.  But  a  new  kind  was  inlBpduoed  ta  the  I6th  century. 
It  was  obtained  bv  punchinif  the  dots  M  TntCisecttng  lines,  ao 
arranged  that  the  dots  fell  uniformly  into  dtamoad<fhaped  groopa 
of  five  «>ach.  This  is  called  lo-no-mt-namako,  because  Of  Its  rmm* 
blanre  to  the  cli^po^i^ic^n  of  chetjuers  in  the  Japanese  Rame  of  jfff. 
A  century  latrr.  the  tlitmyd  nnir.nko  »a>  iiivc  ri;,  I.  m  wliiih  line*  »l 
dotsalii  rnat''l  u  11  h  lines  of  poli'<hed  ground,  /i/ii-nr  may  be  briefly 
de~jri'  -  I  IS  (li.ijHnnK-.  Tliire  ii  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  'kill  of  the  Japanese  expert  in  aiapering  a  metal  surface. 
It  w  not  poaaible  to  enumerate  here  even  the  principil  styles  of 
ishime,  but  mentton  may  be  made  of  the  tara-maki  (broad<ast),  in 
which  the  &urf.acc  is  finely  but  irregularly  pitted  after  the  RuoacT 
of  the  face  of  a  stone;  ttio  nahs  ji  {(K-ar-groundJ,  in  which  we  have 
a  «;urfaic  like  the  rind  of  a  pear;  the  Itcri-ithinu  (needle  ishime), 
where  the  iii  leni.itions  are  so  minute  tliat  they  s«em  to  have  been 
made  with  the  point  of  a  ncixllc ,  the  tama-iiAtwr.  which  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  skin  of  a  tixitl,  the  Itfjyis-ij'.'.'n;^.  produced  with  a 
chi«l  ^^arpencd  so  that  it*  traces  luvc  a  lustrous  appearance;  the 
OTf-kuih\  (broken-tool),  a  peculiar  kind  obtained  with  a  jagged  tool; 
and  the  tozamt,  which  resemble*  the  plaited  surface  of  a  one  straw 
mat. 

Great  importance  has  always  been  atuched  by  Jarancae  experts 

to  the  patina  of  metal  used  for  artistic  chiwlllng.  It  niras  mainly 
for  the  Mke  of  their  patina  that  value  atiache<J  to  the  fmti-- 
remarkable  allop  ihatuJo  (j  narts  of  gold  to  97  of  i"""*- 
copper)  and  shibtiuhi  (1  part  o{  silver  to  J  of  copper).  Neither 
metal,  when  it  emrT);r»  from  the  furnace,  has  anv  !h  auty.  shakudo 
bring  simply  il.irk coloured  eoprxr  .irirl  shiliji.  I.i  pale  gun-nietal. 
But  after  rmipcr  treatment*  the  former  develops  a  glossy  black 
patina  with  violet  ifaeen«  and  the  Utter  shows  beSMimil  shades  of 
grey  with  silvery  lustre.  Both  these  compound  Afford-  delicate, 
unobtrusive  and  cflective  grounds  for  tnbying  wbh  gold.  sil\<« 
and  other  metals,  as  well  as  for  sculptuie,  whedwr  incisnJ  or  in 
relief.  Cc»pper.  tixi.  by  patina-nrofhicinB  treatment,  is  made  to 
viiow  not  merely  a  rich  c  I  !i  n  sheen  with  i  Kaj-ing  limpidity,  but 
.i!-j>  retl  i>f  various  luH  '.,  Ir  jiti  <!<-ep  coral  lo  lif;ht  vermilion,  Sev»-ral 
sh  uies  ef  Krey.  an<l  brown*  of  imnierous  tones  from  dea.l  le.if  to 
chocolate.  Even  greater  value  has  alway*  been  set  upon  the  patiru 
of  iron,  and  many  secret  recipes  wxrc  preserved  in  anise  families 
for  prpducinf  the  line^  aatin-iike  texture  so  auidi  admired  by  all 
connoisseurs. 

In  Japan,  as  in  Eorape,  three  varieties  of  relief  carving  are  disttn- 

giiinhed — alto  (laku  bor^K  mtzm  (i/iiniix-ftort)  and  6oj»e  (msmmihh 
bori).  In  I  he  o|iinion  of  the  Jap.ine'c  expert,  these  styl«i  ^j.^^.  •  . 
hold  the  s.-ime  respective  rank  as  that  occupied  by  n^^a!^ 
tt  r'-<  kindn  of  iJcosraphir  script  in  c.ilinrapli y.  High  relief 
carving  corrc-iponds  to  the  kaisho,  or  most  classical  form  of  writing: 
RNdiWB  relief  to  the  ty^iko,  or  semi-cursis-c  style;  and  low  rebel  to 
the  l<5fc»  or  grass  char.icter.  With  regard  to  incised  chiselling  the 
commonest  form  is  kfbori  (hairorvingj,  which  may  be  called  engrav* 
ing.  the  lines  being  of  uniform  thfcknesi  and  depth.  Very  beautiful 
rroults  are  obtained  by  the  kebori  method,  but  incomparably  the 
finest  work  in  the  incised  class  Is  that_ known  as  kala-kir:-bori  |a 
this  kind  of  rliiw  llin^  the  Jap-»nc<e  ^xrtist  can  claim  to  W  unique  as 
well  ,1s  unrivallefl.  Kvidently  t\:f  id.  i  of  the  i;rL  it  \'iiV.iV,  a  ex;*  rts. 
the  origittitors  of  the  '■tylr.  v^.is  to  bn  awa;.  from  iht-  ...  bat 
formal  monotony  of  ordin.ir\'  en.:r.i\ in^:.  whTc  enrh  I-.ac  fi  r1  'ois 
exactly  the  s.line  furiiticm.  and  to  convL.'t  the-  chisel  into  an  iTt:-t'» 


>  It  is  first  boiled  in  a  l>-c  obtained  by  lixiviating  wood  a^bcs: 

is  next  polished  with  chafooal  MwdcTi  theo  immaiaid  in  pli 
vinegar  and  salt ;  then  washed. with  weak  lye  and  |4aead  ta  a  tdb 
of  water  to  remove  all  tmces  of  alfaill.  the  final  step  '  ^ 
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bni»h  it\$xn6  of  usin^  it  u  a  common  cutting  tool.  Th«y  Mccceded 
admirably.  In  ihc  kata-lbri-bori  every  line  ba«  its  proper  vaJue 
in  the  pictorial  dcsi(;n.  and  Urcngt h  and  direct nc»»  become  cardinal 
llcnicuts  111  the  stroke*  o(  the  burin  just  as  they  do  in  I  he  bru^h- 
work  of  the  picturc  iiointer.  The  s^imc  fuiulanx  nt.il  rule  apiilad, 
vfcMhcr  th«  field  of  the  decoration  was  silk,  i  ir  cr  or  tm  t  J 
The aitiit's  tool,  be  it  bnuh  or  burin,  mim  perform  its  td>k  by  one 
tffoft.  There  must  be  no  appcaranoe  af  HMBmnt  deepen  inr.  or 
tttending,  or  re-cutting  or  fini»hin(.  lC«tl<-ltiri<bori  by  a  great 
expert  ii  a  ddigbt.  One  i*  lost  iaiaiMBiilinient  at  the  ncrvuua  yet 
perfectly  regulated  force  and  the  OMniag  fidelity  of  every  trace  of 
the  chisel.  Another  variety  of  carving  much  affected  dv  artist* 
c(  ihf  I7lh  tentury,  and  now  largely  umx{.  is  called  thisni-ai-bori 
or  (Tiiu  ui  In  thi-.  style  the  surlacc  of  tho  de»ien  is  not  raiictl 

abr\c  ihe  general  plane  ol  the  field,  but  an  effect  <A  nrojeetion  is 
oblaincd  dtlier  by  recessing  the  whole  s|)ace  immediately  MirrounJ- 
ilgftelMMi,  or  by  endoung;  the  latter  in  a  scarped  frame.  ^  ct 
Maawrnn  very  (avooiite  method,  giving  beautiful  results,  is  to 
nodel  the  det^  on  both  faces  of  the  metal  so  as  to  «vc  a  aciilpture 
in  the  fourtd.  The  fashion  is  always  accompanid  by  chiacUInK 
i  jour  (sukaski-bori),  so  that  the  sculptured  portions  stand  out  in 
their  entirety. 

Inlaying  with  gold  or  silvrr  wai  amon^  the  early  forms  of 
dccontion  in  Japan.    The  skill  dcvelofjcii  in  modern  times  is  at 
least  equal  to  anything  which  the  past  can  show,  and 
the  results  produced  arc  much  more  imposing.  There 
are  two  principal  kinds  of  inlaying:  the  hnt  called  aM-s^gan  (true 
inliyinK),  the  ■ecoad  ■— Mn  aljia  (|iM»<BHb  tahyimf).  A*  to 
tbe  former,  the  )uputm  iiirtiiil  dda  Mt  dHfcr  fraa  tiuit  acea 
in  the  beautiful  iron  ceniM  Md  Vltaa  inlaid  with  gold  which  the 
Chinese  produced  from  theSdm  Hni  (1426-1436).    In  thesurface 
of  the  metal  the  workman  cuts  (rroovcs  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the 
top,  and  then  hammers  into  them  yold  or  silver  wire.    Such  a  process 
presents  no  remarkable  features,  except  that  it  has  been  carried  by 
the  Japanese  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  el.ib<.)r.uriie»».  The 
aunome-z6san  is  more  interesting.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
•nist  desires  to  produce  an  inlaid  diaper.    His  first  business  is  to 
cUsd  the  surface  in  lines  forming  the  basic  pattern  of  the  design. 
Thus,  for  a  diamond-petal  diaper  the  chisel  b  carried  acrosa  the  face 
of  the  metal  horiaontally,  tracing  a  number  of  parallel  bands 
divided  at  fixed  intervals  by  riba  which  are  obtained  by-  merely 
straightening  the  chisel  and  striking  it  a  heavy  blow.    The  ume 
proce*)  is  then  repeated  in  another  oircction,  «o  that  the  new  b.inds 
cross  the  old  at  an  angle  adapted  to  the  nature  <  [  da  lU  -  ko.  Se^i  r.il 
independent  chiscllings  may  be  netcisjry  l.rlurc  thr  Unes  <if  the 
diaper  emerge  clearly,  but  throuhh  jut  the  win  le  (ir-tratitin  no 
ncasurcment  of  any  kind  is  taken,  the  ariut  being  guided  entirely 
ftrhbhaadmdoye.  Tbc  metal  ia  thai  h—ttd,  ho  towdiiwi.  but 
■SdeMly  t»dc««oa  a  cMloin  dmw  of  MftMH.  wad  IM  «orin^ 
Itkiflfe  »  very  thin  meet  of  gold  (or  fil««r),  hammers  portions  of  it 
into  the  aaUrat  points  ol  tho  design.    In  ordinary  cases  this  is  the 
si«th  proc«».    The  >*vcntli  is  to  hammer  goUl  into  the  outlines  of 
thr  c!M|<  r:  the  eighth,  to  hainnier  it  into  the  pattern  filling;  ilie 
sfi-ice^  bKwcen  the  lirve*.  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  to  coniiil<-ie  the 
detail*.    Of  course  the  more  intni.itc  the  lii  -ij^n  the  im  ii'  nunn  roiis 
tb«  processes.    It  is  scarcely  pos&ible  to  imagine  a  higher  itfort  of 
hand  and  eye  thui  thia  Nimame^idgim  displays,  for  while  intricacy 
and  dabontontm  an  carried  to  the  vuy  extreme,  absolute  roecha  ni- 
calaenuacy  hobtaiflad.   Sometimes  in  the  same  dcaignwc  see  gold 
of  thiwdiRcrmt  huca^  obtained  by  varying  the  aUov.   A  third  kind 
of  inlaying,  peculiar  to  Japan,  is  nmif-sdfOH  (ink-inlaying),  so. called 
because  the  inlaid  design  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  painlcd 
with  IrMlian  ink  beneath  the  transparent  surface  of  the  metal.  The 
diHerencc  between  this  process  and  ordinary  inlaying  i*  that  lor 
saiini-z^gaH  the  design  to  be  inlaid  is  fully  chiselled  out  uf  an  indepi.'n- 
dent  block  of  metal  with  sides  sloping  so  as  tu  l>e  broader  at  the 
base  than  at  the  top.    The  object  which  is  to  receive  the  decoration 
i*  then  chamwUed  in  dimenmna  oonaspooding  to  those  of  the  design 
block,  and  tb*  latter  havinr  been  fixed  in  the  channel*,  the  surface 
iagnwad  Md  poUahed  until  an  intimate  union  b  obtailMd  batwtw 
the  tabid  dwljii  and  the  metal  forming  its  field.   Vary  b«Ntttfal 
effects  are  thus  produced,  for  the  design  seems  10  ha\-e  grown  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal  field  rather  tlun  to  have  been  planted  in  ii. 
Shibuichi  inlaid  with  shakudo  u?ed  to  be  the  commonest  combination 
o(  metals  in  this  class  of  deroratioci.  and  the  objects  usually  depictetl 
were  bamboo*,  crows,  wild  fowl  under  the  moon,  pccmy  sprays  anil 
so  forth. 

A  variety  of  decoration  much  practised  by  early  experts,  and 


earned  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  modern  Umaik  ia  

(wuod-grained  -ground).   The  proecta  in  Oiii  CBte  h  to 


take  a  thin  plate  of  metal  and  beat  it  Into  another  plate 
of  limilsr  metal,  so  that  the  two.  though  welded  together, 
retain  their  separate  form*.  The  mass,  while  still  hot.  is 
oontad  with  hena-tsiuhi  fa  kind  of  marl)  and  rolled  in  straw  a<<h,  in 
which  state  it  is  roasted  over  a  fharro.nl  fire  rnisi-d  to  glowing  heat 
with  the  bellows.  The  clay  having  Iwen  ri  r;i.j\'e<l.  another  plate  ol 
the  same  metal  is  beaten  in.  and  the  same  process  is  repeated.  1  ht-. 
b  done  several  times,  the  number  det>ending  on  the  ouality  of  grain- 
ing that  the  expert  dc»ire»  to  produce.  The  manifold  plate  is  then 
havOy  puMlMd  from  one  side,  so  that'  the  opposite  face  pMtnidn  in  ^ 
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broken  blisters,  which  are  then  hamaMicd  down  tttttil  each  becomes  a 
centre  of  wave  pro|>agaLion.  In  fine  work  the  apex  of  the  blister  is 
ground  of!  before  the  lin<il  hammering.  Iron  was  the  metal  t^M^i 
exclusively  for  work  of  this  kind  down  to  the  l6th  century ,  liut 
various  metals  began  thenecfurih  to  be  combined.  Perhaps  the 
clioicest  variety  is  Cold  graining  in  a  t^hakudo  field.  By  repeated 
hammering  and  poushing  the  expert  obtains  such  control  of  the 
wood-graia  pattern  that  its  sinuosities  and  eddies  seem  tu  have 
developed  symmetry  without  losing  anything  of  their  fantosti^ 
grace.   There  arc  other  methods  of  {irodudng  mokumc-ji. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  Western  critics  that  the 
year  (1876)  which  witocsscd  the  aboUUon  of  sword-ami^  b 
Japan,  witaciMd  alio  lha  end  «f  ber  aitisUc  aeta 

work.  That  is  a  great  mhtake.  The  art  kis  netvly 't 

ill.  v(  loped  new  ph-Tscj.  ii)  niuJcrn  tinits.  Not  only  arc**" 
us  masters  as  skilled  uow  .is  ihi  y  were  in  the  days  of  the  GolO, 
the  N.ira,  thr  'S'okoya  and  the  y.in.iyawa  lelehritica,  but  also 
their  productioas  must  be  called  greater  in  many  respects  and 
more  interesting  than  those  of  their  remwned  prcideccssors. 
They  00  loofcr  devou  theaacives  U»  Uie  aiuiiiicUira  «l  siMinl 
omaaenta*  but  «Q(k  iMbcr  at  vuea,  cMMari,  atatoetiea, 
plaques,  boxes  and  other  objects  of  a  serviceable  or  ornamental 
nature  All  the  pioccMca  described  above  arc  practised  by 
them  with  fuH  aaoDeH^.aBd  tlwgr  bsva  added  otteB  quite  aa 
remarkable. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Is  colled  fttrttome  (Insertion). 
The  dccoratis  e  de»iy;M  having  been  completely  chiselled  in  the  round, 
is  then  fixt'd  in  a  lu  Id  of  a  dilferent  ineLal,  in  which  a  design  of 
exactly  siini'.ir  outline  h.ii  Ixen  cut  out.  The  result  is  that  the 
picture  h.is  no  Mjnk  reviTM.-.  For  example,  on  the  surface  of  a 
shibuichi  box-iid  wc  itx  the  hacks  of  a  flock  of  geese  chiselled  in 
silver^  and  when  the  lid  is  opened,  their  brcasU  and  the  under ■^idcs 
of  their  pinions  appear.  The  difitculiy  of  such  work  is  plain.  M  icro- 
scopic  accuracy  has  to  be  attained  in  cutting  out  the  space  for  the 
insertion  of  the  design,  and  wh9e  the  latter  must  tie  soldered  firmly 
in  its  place,  not  the  slighteat  tcaee  of  Sokler  ur  the  le.ist  ^i^■n  of 
junction  muit  be  discernible  between  the  met.d  r>f  the  in  rr!<  I 
picture  and  that  of  the  field  in  whirh  it  is  inwrted.  Sn/iilsi  <~.en>ukc 
IS  the  inventor  of  this  method.  !l.  Ixli  n.i  to  a  rlasji  of  cxjiertS 
c.illcd  uchimeno-ski  (hammerers)  who  [H-rforin  preparatDr>'  wi>rk 
(or  gly  ptic  artists  in  metal.  The  skill  of  these  men  is  often  wonder- 
ful. Lsing  the  hammer  only,  soine  of  them  can  beat  out  an  intricate 
shape  as  mily  and  delicat«y  aa  a  acttlp«ar  could  carve  it  with  his 
chiscift.  Ohori  Masatoshi,  an  ucklnioflo-thi  of  Ai2u  (d.  1I97),  mada 
a  silver  cake-b<7\  in  the  form  of  a  sixieen-peialled  cbrysantiiemua|. 
The  sliapes  of  the  b^Jy  and  lid  corresponded  so  intimately  thai, 
whereas  the  lid  1  ould  be  L-li|)pe>J  on  easily  and  smoothly  without  any 
atieinpt  to  .id-u^t  its  curves  to  those  irf  the  bo<ly.  it  always  fitted  so 
eloMly  ih.it  the  box  could  be  lilted  by  grasping  the  lid  only, 
An.ilher  fe.it  of  his  was  to  apply  a  lining  of  silver  to  a  shakudo  box 
by  shaping  and  hammering  only,  the  lit  being  so  perfect  that  the 
lining  clung  like  paper  to  every  part  of  the  box.  Suzuki  Ccnsuke 
and  Flirata  SAkS  are  scarcely  less  expert.  The  latter  once  exhibited 
inTOkyfi  a  silver  game-cock  with  soft  plumage  and  surface  modelliac 
of  the  most  delicate  character.  It  had  been  made  bv  means  of  the 
hammer  only.  Suzuki's  kiribame  process  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  kinbame-tdtM  (inserted  inlaying)  of  T6yoda  Koko,  also  a 
mfxlern  artiM.  The  gist  of  the  latter  method  b  that  a  design 
ihi  <;r.ij  I  a  ;  ■:ir  li  i-.  iib  outlines  veneered  with  other  metal  which 
serves  to  emph.i^^/'  them.  Thus,  having  picrfe<l  a  sprav  of  flowers 
in  a  thin  sheet  of  --hiljunhi.  the  artist  (itsa  slender  rim  of  gold,  silver 
or  shakudo  to  the  jxtaU.  leaves  and  stalks,  so  that  an  effect  is 
prcxluced  of  transparent  blossoms  outlined  in  gold,  silver  or  purple. 
Another  modem  achie^'emeni— also  dt»e  to  Suzuki  Censuke— u 
mau-cane  (mixed  metaU).  It  b  a  singular  conceptioa,  and  the 
results  obt.'ined  depend  largely  on  chance.  Shibuichi  and  ahakudo 
are  melie<J  M-parately,  and  when  they  have  cooletl  just  enough  not 
to  mingle  too  intimalrlv,  they  are  cast  into  a  bar  which  b  subsr- 
ipiently  beaten  Hat.  The  plate  thus  obtained  shows  accidental 
i  louding,  or  ma-sMnu  of  dark  tones,  and  these  patches  arc  taken  as 
the  basis  of  a  pirt<iri.d  de-ii;n  to  whn  h  final  rnaracter  is  gi\en  by 
inlaying  with  f,o]:i  and  silvtr.  and  li',  1  .'i-kiri  sculpture.  Such 
pictures  partake  largely  of  the  imprevMonist  character,  but  they 
attain  flNKli  lM«ty  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  artist  with  his 
tKHBilve  ftftrttitt  af  suggestive  symbols.  A  proce«*  resembling 
maze-Mne,  iHil  Ins  fortuitous,  is  skibuitMi-Jiski  (combined  ahibui* 
chi>.  wnich  involves  beating  together  two  kinds  of  shibuichi  aiMi  tbCA 
adding  a  third  varirty,  after  which  the  details  of  the  picture  ai* 
worked  in  as  in  the  rase  of  maze-gane.  The  charm  of  these  methods 
K  that  certain  pirt^  of  the  dt-  or,iii\e  dc-sign  srrm  tu  float,  not  on 
(lif  *urfjce  of  the  mi  t.jl.  I.i;t  .  !ii  ,!'■,  within  it,  an  admir;ilile  efU-et 
of  depth  and  atinosphrre  bcin^  lhii>  prodtitid  Mrntioii  niiist  also 
be  made  of  an  extraordinarily  elaborate  and  troublesome  pnness 
invented  by  Kajima  Ippu,  a  great  artist  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
.   »    ...  .  .  iBtWaewiMWieaiid 
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ingenious  kim)  of  work  th*  denj^n  appear*  to  be  growing  up  from  the 
<!■  ;  i'{  ihr  metal,  and  •  detightdil  imprcsMon  of  atmoipherc  an<l 
watiT  i^  obtained.  All  these  pnx:rsx.i,  as  well  at  that  of  rtpouni.  in 
which  the  Japanese  have  excrilcd  from  a  remote  period,  are  now 
practiied  with  the  greatest  skill  in  Tdkyd,  KiAio.  Osaka  and  Kana- 
anm.  At  tlia  aft  exhibitions  held  twice  a  year  ia  tlw  principal 
chits  thm  nar  be  Men  specimens  of  sutuettes,  aleaw  ornaments, 
■nd  houacliokl  utrnjiN  which  show  that  the  Japanese  worker  in 
metala  stands  more  indisputably  than  ever  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
arii«i«  in  that  ficl'l.  The  Occident  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
full  rraliictl  the  cxistcnci-  of  such  talent  in  Japan;  (wrtly  pcrhjpj 
IxrauM?  its  divpLiji  in  formrr  limes  were  limited  fhirfly  to  sword- 
furniture,  possessing  little  interest  for  the  .ivcdkc  I.uropean  or 
American;  and  partly  brcauM:  the  Japano^havc  not  yet  learned 


to  adapt  their  akin  to  foreign  rrquireowM**  Thqf.ooiMtlKfn selves 
at  prncat  to  decorating  plaques,  boma  md  am  Ibr  cigars  or 
cigamtca,  and  an  occasional  tea  or  colTce  •ervke:  bat  tke  whole 
domain  of  wlvers,  dc»M:rt -services,  race^tipa  MM  ao  on  reoiains 
virtually  unexplotcd.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  have  stores 
been  established  in  the  foreign  settUnRnis  fur  the  sale  of  silver 
utrnsils,  and  already  the  workmanship  mi  thr-vc  nlvj^f*  <li?play»  pal- 
pable signs  of  the  dcterior.ii  mn  wlm  h  all  tir.irn  iu  i  ii(  Japanese  art 
have  unaem>nr  in  the  attempt  to  cater  for  foreign  taste.  In  a  general 
sense  the  European  or  Amvican  connoisseur  is  much  less  exacting 
than  the  Japanese.  Brnd  cffccta  of  richness  and  splendour 
captivate  the  former,  whereas  die  Utter  looks  for  dcKcacy  of  finish, 
accuracy  of  detail  and,  above  all,  evidences  o(  artistic  competence. 
It  is  nothing  to  a  Japanese  that  a  vase  should  be  covered  with  pro- 
fuse decoration  of  flowers  and  foliage:  hc_ requires  that  every 
blossom  and  every  leaf  shall  be  instinct  with  vitality,  and  (he 
comparative  cosiline^s  of  fine  workmanship  does  not  influence  his 
choice.  Hut  it  the  J.ip.inrs*-  sculptor  adop«e<l  such  st.indards  in 
»i  rkin^  fi)r  '.i  r>  i(;n  p-itrons,  his  market  would  be  reduced  to  very 
narrow  dimensions.  He  therefore  adapts  himself  to  his  circum- 
stances, and.  iMiOK  the  mould  father  than  the  cWsci.  prodMOM 
specimens  which  snow  tawdry  handsomeness  and  aiv  attneaveljr 
cheap.  It  must  be  admitterf.  however,  that  even  though  foreign 
apprcf i.iti\e  f.n  uliy  were  sufhcicntly  educated,  the  Japanese  artist 
in  metals  would  still  labour  under  the  mat  difficulty  of  devising 
shapes  to  lake  the  place  of  those  wUch  Europe  and  AoMiioa  bavc 
learned  to  consider  diassicaL 

BiWM  b  cdlid  bgr  the  Japaaoc  hara-ktau,  a  tcnn  signify- 
iBf  "CMmn  aetal"  and  showing  clearly  the  source  from 
tibkil  knowledge  of  the  alloy  was  obtained.   It  is  a 

coppcT-lead-tin  compound,  the  proponions  of  its  con- 
stituents var>ing  from  7J  to  SS  °o  of  copper,  from  4 
to  SO  %of  lead  and  from  2  lo  .s  %  of  tin.  Theie  are  also  present 
amall  quantities  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  zinc  is  found  gener- 
ally as  a  mere  trace,  but  sometimes  reaching  to  6  %.  Gold  is 
supposed  t»  have  fooad  *  place  in  ancient  bn»M%  but  its 
presence  ttas  never  been  detected  by  aiuilysis,  and  of  rihrer  not 
morclhan  :''isrcmslohavcbccn  .idmiifcd  nt  .my  time.  Mr  W. 
Gowland  has  shown  that,  whatever  may  have  hccii  the  practice  of 
Japanese  broiuc  makers  in  .incicnl  and  medieval  eras,  their  suc- 
cessors in  later  da>'S  dchbcratcly  introduced  arsenic  and  antimony 
into  the  compound  in  order  to  harden  the  bronze  without  impair- 
ing its  fusibility,  ao  that  it  might  take  «  sharper  impression  of 
thewMild.  Japaacaebfonae  is  tedl  suited  for  caatinga,  1101  only 
because  of  its  low  melting-point,  great  fluidity  and  capacity  for 
taking  sharp  impressions,  but  also  because  it  has  a  particularly 
smooth  surface  .imJ  readily  dovilops  a  fine  putina.  One  variety 
deserves  special  mention.  It  i^  a  golden  ytllovv  bronze,  called 
icnfelir— this  being  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  Sutn-U,  the 
era  of  the  Ming  dynasty  <rf  China  when  this  compound  was 
inveMed.  Cttfiper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc,  mixed  in  varioos  propor- 
tiow  ht  dMhicBt  cqicrUt  aie  the  iagicdienU,  and  the  beautiful 
g<4dcn  huea  and  glo«y  texture  of  the  mrlac*  are  obtained  by 
p-itinD-producinR  processes,  in  which  blMlch  of  ■et«l-«affc  the 
J.ipjncse  show  altogether  unique  skill. 

I  r<>m  the  timi'  v.\,rn  they  began  to  cast  bronze  statues.  Japanese 
Tts  undcf  iii'  il  h.iv,  to  employ  a  hollow,  rcmo\alile  core  round 
WMili  tliL-  nii.i.il  w.is  rim  in  .1  -.l,!.-!  )ll^t  xlw  k  i  tii<;j,;li  fur  strength 
without  waste  lA  material:  and  ihcy  also  undcr>(ood  the  u>r  ol  wax 
for  ewdelliiii  purposes,  lo  onttaMV  circamsunccs,  a  casting  thus 
obtained  took  the  form  of  a  shell  wnhovi  any  break  of  continuity. 
Bet  far  vny  large  castings  the  process  had  to  be  modified.  The 
great  im^e  of  Lochana  Buddha  at  Nara.  lor  example,  would 
measure  IjS  ft.  in  hciRht  were  it  standing  erect,  and  its  weight  is 
atxtut  550  tons.  The  i  ilosvil  Amida  at  Kamakura  has  a  height 
oidv  n  (t.  Ie<t.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  p<M«ible  lo  cast  such 
r.t.iiii'  .  in  «  ne  pin  1  rn  ji/j<,  or.  if  cast  elsewhere,  to  transport  ihcm 
aad  elevate  tbcm  on  their  pedestals.   The  plan  pursued  was  to 


build  them  up  K^mduiliv  In  their  pbces  by  casting  seRment  after 
segment.  Thus,  for  the  Kara  Uai-butsu,  the  mould  was  constructed 
in  a  series  of  steps  asccodine  is  in.  at  a  tim^  until  the  bead  and 
neck  were  reached.  wWchs  «  eouflK.  had  10  be  cast  io  one  ahsH. 
13  ft.  high. 

The  term  "parlour  bronaw**  aarvos  to  designate  objccU  <ei 
domestic  use.  as  fowcr-vaao^  fansoae-bumers  and  alcove  urno 
meets.  Bronse-caiters  began,  to  turn  their  attentioo  to  these 
objsets  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiv.   The  art  of  casting 

bronze  reached  its  culmination  in  the  hanos  of  a  group  of  great 
experts — Scimin,  Toon.  .Masatune,  Teiid.  SAmin,  Ketsai,  Takusai. 
Gido,  Zenryi4s.li  and  llotokusai — who  liourishcd  during  the  second 
half  of  the  ihth  ctntur>'  and  the  first  h.ilf  of  the  i>jth.  Many 
brilliant  specimens  of  these  men's  work  survive,  their  general 

faatnrcs  hmm  that  the  motives  are  oatotohMic.  that  the  quality 
of  the  OKtal  IS  ODSptloaally  Am,  that  io  additiao  to  bceotifullir 

clear  casting  obtained  by  highly  skilled  use  of  the  em-perdut* 
process,  the  chisel  was  employee  to  impart  delicacy  and  finish  to 

the  design,  and  that  modelling  in  high  relief  is  most  succcssfullv 
introduced.  Iljt  ic  is  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  many  ha^c  ass<-rti  'i, 
that  after  the  era  of  the  above  ten  masters — the  laltst  of  whom. 
Somin,  ceased  to  work  in  1871 — no  bronzes  compar.iblc  with  theirs 
were  cast._  Between  1875  and  1879  some  of  the  finest  bronzes  esxr 
produced  in  Japan  were  turned  out  by  a  group  of  experts  working 
under  the  business  name  of  Sanseisha.  Started  by  two  brothers. 
Oshima  Katsujiro  (an-naoM  jOun)  and  Oshina  Yaeutaio  (ait* 
name  ShOkaku),  this  aiaociation  secured  the  services  of  a  number  of 
skilled  chisellers  pf  sword-furniture,  who  had  lost  their  occupatton 
by  the  abandonment  of  sword-wearing.  Nothing  could  aurpa»  the 
delicacy  of  the  works  exerrutcd  at  the  Sanseisha  s  atelier  in  T6ky6, 
but  unfortunately  such  prodjctions  were  above  the  standard  ol  the 
customers  fur  whom  they  wtre  intended.  Foreign  buyers,  who 
alone  sickxI  in  the  market  at  th.it  time,  i.iilcd  to  distinguish  the  fine 
and  costly  bronzes  of  Jdun,  Shokaku  and  their  colleagues  from  cheap 

iadtatieoB  which  aeoo  haaeo  to  compeu  with  them,  so  that  wlti> 
maisly  the  Seaaeiaha  hao  to  be  closed.  This  page  in  the  nodcra 

history  of  Japan's  bronzes  needs  little  alteration  to  be  true  of  her 
applied  art  in  general.  Foreign  demand  has  shown  ao  little  dl^ 
crimination  that  experts,  finding  it  imcmsaible  to  obtain  adequate 
remuneration  for  first-class  work,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field  altogether,  or  to  lower  their  standard  to  the  level  of  general 
apprc<:i.uiHii,  or  by  forgery  to  cater  for  the  perverted  taste  which 
attaches  unreasoning  value  to  age.  jOun  nas  produced,  and  ia 
thoroughly  capable  (H  producing,  bronzes  at  least  equal  to  titc  best  of 
Seimin  s  masterpieces,  yet  he  has  often  been  inducod  to  put  Scimin 's 
name  00  obioctt  for  the  sake  of  atiractiac  buyers  who  attach  more 
value  toeaoMt  than  to  quality.  If  tothcaamesof  JSunand  hisbri* 
liant  pupil  Ryflki  we  a«id  thooe  of  Sutuki  ChSkichi,  Okaaald  Scsaei, 
Hasega«-a  Kumazfi,  Kanaym  GorosaburA  and  jomi  Eisuke,  we  have 
a  group  of  modern  bronze-rasters  who  unquestionably  surpSM  the 
ten  experts  t>i  ^;inninf;  w  ith  Scimin  and  cndint;  « ith  Somin.  Okazaki 
Sessei  has  successfully  achicve<l  the  la^iinK  of  huge  ixinds  carryiai 
designs  in  high  relief;  and  whedicr  tlure  is  question  of  poliooeffa 
workfnanship,  J6mi  Eisuke  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Occidental  inftoence  has  been  felt,  of  course,  in  the  ImU  of  modcra 
bronze-casting.  At  a  school  of  art  officially  eatablisbed  in  TAIcyA 
in  iSji  under  the  direction  of  Italian  teachers — a  school  which  owed 
its  sit^nal  failure  panly  to  the  Incompetence  and  intempeiMe 
behaviour  of  some  of  its  foreten  professors,  and  partly  to  a  atfong 
renaissance  of  pure  Japanese  classicism— one  of  the  few  accomplish- 
ments successfully  taught  was  that  of  modellinf;  in  plaster  and 
chisellini;  in  marble  after  Occidental  method-,.  .M.irble  statues  are 
out  of  place  in  the  wooden  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  parks  of  Japan, 
and  even  plaster  busts  or  groups,  though  less  incongruous  perhaps, 
have  not  vet  found  favour.  Hence  the  skill  undoubtedly  pninrsatd 
by  several  gndoaies  of  the  defunct  art  scheoi  haa  to  be  divoted 
chiefly  to  a  soberdinatc  purpose,  namcty,  the  iMhieiieg  of  wodsh 
for  metal-caslen.  To  this  combination  of  modellers  in  EuiDpean 
style  and  inetal-vmkers  of  such  force  as  Suzuki  and  Okazaki.  Japan 
owes  various  memorial  bri>n/es  and  effigies  which  are  gradually 
finding  a  [il.n  r  11;  In  r  |  .uks,  her  museums,  her  shrines  or  her  private 
hou*cs-  Thrro  is  hi  r<  litilo  departure  from  the  wrll-tri.>dden  paths 
ol  Europe.  Studies  m  dr.ij"  r>  ,  nraocini;  •.teed?,  ideal  ("ises,  heads 
with  fragments  of  torsos  attached  (in  extreme  violation  of  true  art). 

crouching  b«asts  of  prey — all  theetoMtypcd  M]^aaote  lepiadoeBO. 

The  imitation  is  excellent. 

Among  the  .irtists  of  early  times  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  ihr  cirscr  of  u<K.d  and  the  caster  of  bronze. 
The  latter  sometimes  made  his  own  modcb  in  wax,  CmrHmgla 
lOMCtiiaci  chiidled  them  fat  wood,  and  aometiiact  had  H  Wno« 
recount  to  « tpcdaKat  in  «oed<arving.  Tkttmtp 
of  splenMKt>4>ion  (n  wood  that  graced  the  ittn,  tath  tnd  13th 
centufica  left  names  never  to  be  forgollen.  but  undoubtedly 
many  other  artists  of  scarcely  less  force  regarded  bronze-casting 
as  their  principal  business  Thus  the  siory  of  wood-carving  is 
very  di£[icult  lo  trace.  Even  in  the  field  of  arcbttectoral 
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decoration  for  interiors,  tradition  tells  us  scarcely  anything  about 
the  masters  who  carved  such  ougnificent  works  as  those  seen  in 
tbe  KtAto  temples,  the  Tokugawa  mausolca,  and  some  of  the  old 
OStln.  There  are,  however,  no  modem  developments  o(  such 
Mft  to  be  aotod.  The  ability  of  former  tines  exisu  and  is 
MadMd  Sb  the  old  wty,  thoii^  th«  fidd  ftr  its  employmeat  has 


JHIM  Japanese  sculpture  In  vocxi  or  Ivory  it  spoken  of,  the  first 
'"^  ■[  presents  itseff  is  connected  with  the  nctsuke,  which,  of  all 
the  art  object*  found  in  Japan,  is  perhaps  the  most 
r!>scniiA]ly  Jjixtncsc.  If  Japan  had  given  u>  nothing 
fa  111  I  but  the  nct&uke,  we  thould  still  have  nu  difficulty  in 
differentiating  the  bright  verMtility  nf  h.cr  n.ttinnal 
leaius  from  the  comparatively  nomDre,  mechanic  and  unimaginative 
trapenmcnt  of  the  Chinese.  But  the  netsuke  may  now  be  said  to 
be  a  thiol  o^  the  past.  The  into  (medicine-box),  which  it  mainly 
Nmdisfi  in  the  girdle,  has  been  driven  out  of  faiahioa  fay  the  mw 
cMKatiM  imported  from  the  Wctt.  and' artists  wbo  wodd  hov* 
camd  aetanke  in  fdmer  times  now  devote  their  chiseb  to  atatiMttts 
and  alcove  omameats.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  though  it 
t»  a  favourite  assertion  of  collectors,  that  no  jjood  netsuke  have  been 
nuir  in  m'^Jcm  fimt-s.  That  theory  is  ttawJ  upon  the  fact  that 
after  the  cipcning  of  the  countr>'  to  foreign  interrourv  in  IH57, 
byodredt  ol^ inferior  specimens  of  netsuke  w  rw  r hisrllcd  by  inexpert 
hands,  purchased  wholesale  by  treaty-port  merchants,  and  aeat  to 
New  York.  London  and  Pari*,  where,  thOKdt  they  bfOOgfat  fnfit 
10  the  eaporter,  they  aho  diiguated  the  cowHOMMMriM  MOa  CUWd 
dscredit  for  their  whole  daai.  Btit  te  (act  the  glyptic  Mtiste  of 
TSkvA,  Osaka  and  Kioto,  though  they  now  devote  their  cMaela 
chiefly  to  woric^  of  more  importance  than  the  netsnke,  are  in  no  seme 
iaterior  to  their  prcjrxvvsors  of  feudal  dayx.  and  manv  bCMrtifal 
n«*uke  bearing  their  signature*  arc  in  existence.  As  foe  the 
n>1<'rn  ivory  statuette  or  alcove  ornament,  of  which  great  numbers 
»ft  now  carved  for  the  foreign  market,  it  certainly  stands  on  a  plane 
BUich  higher  than  tbe  netsuke,  since  anatomical  defects  «hich 
(Kape  notice  in  the  tatter  owing  to  ita  diminutive  ixze,  txxomc 
obtnttive  in  the  former. 
One  of  the  noit  retnarkable  developments  of  l^re  sculpture  in 
I  J^pan  was  due  to  Matsumoto  Kisaburo  (1830-1869).  He 
carved  human  figures  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though 
they  were  destined  for  purpovs  of  fujrjrical  demonstra- 
tiM.  Considering  that  this  man  had  neither  art  educa- 
tion nor  anatomical  instruction,  and  that  he  never 
(rftycd  an  opportunity  of  studying  from  a  model  in  a  studio, 
!■  ichievetaents  were  remarkable.  He  and  the  craftsman  of  the 
■ml  hecMhllibed  completely  refute  the  theoey  that  the  anatomi- 
m  rtiHuiM  eooimenly  leea  in  the  works  of  Japanese  sculptors 
m  doe  to  faulty  observathM.  Without  aciaitthc  training  of  any 
nad  Matsumoto  and  his  foUowm ftfoduoed  works  in  which  the  eye 
of  science  cannot  defect  any  error.  But  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
*;t'iin  the  circle  of  high-art  productions  these  woolen  figures  of 
tvtry<Uy  men  and  women,  unrelieved  by  any  subjit  live  ilcment, 
aad owing  their  merit  entirely  to  the  fidelity  with  which  their  con- 
iMns  arc  shaped,  their  muscles  modelled,  and  their  anatomical 
HOponions  pre»erv«l.  They  have  not  even  the  attraction  of  being 
dtaaly  sculptured  in  wood,  but  are  covered  with  thinly  lacqucrea 
■aslin,  «hich,  though  douMless  a  good  pfoervMlve,  accentuate* 
their  puppet-like  chaiMOr.  Neverthdesai  Mataumoto'a  figures 
nurVfd  in  epoch  in  Japanese  wood  sculpture.  Their  vivid  realism 
ippcaled  strongly  to  the  taste  of  the  avtrat''  foreigner.  A  considcr- 
j  I'-  vhrxA  of  carvers  soon  began  to  work  in  the  Mataumoto  style, 
j-.'-!  l-jndreds  of  their  pr<:><ia<:tionahM«fOOOt*EllfapOOadAMnC>* 
ftadiog  no  market  in  Japan. 

Midway  lietween  the  Mauumoto  school  aad  the  pun  i^le 
sp^srovetf  by  the  native  taate  in  former  time*  stand  a  Bamoer 
.  «l  wood-carvm  headed  by  Takamura  Kfiun,  who 

eeenpies  in  the  field  of  sculpture  much  the  same  place 
Sc^S  M  Uiat  held  by  Hashimoto  Gaho  in  tbe  realm  of 
painting.  KOun  carver  figures  in  the  round  which 
not  only  display  great  p<iwer  of  chisel  ,ind  breadth  of  style,  but  also 
'fll  a  storv  not  necessarily  <lrawn  fr  im  the  motives  of  the  cLas»ical 
•chool.  This  departure  from  r-^talilithed  canons  must  be  traced  to 
Ac  inftuervce  of  the  short-livcf!  urademy  of  Italian  art  established 

I  *''ol  the******  government  early  in  Uy  ''**'|^|^Y^,P^J^^^|22 
>nd  Shinkai  TahetaiOt  tho  fanntr  fMirllri  •  figme  of  Jenaer  for 
the  Medical  Aseodatton  of  Japan  when  they  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the  great  physician,  and  the  latter  has  carved  life-size  efhgies  of 
1*0  lmp»Ti.>l  pnnces  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war  with  China  (18Q4- 
95!-  The  arti'ts  o(  the  K6un  v  hojl,  h'lwcvcr,  do  much  work  which 
»J>peaU  to  emotions  in  grnrral  rather  thnn  to  individual  memories. 
Thus  Aralciwa  Rciun.  one  of  Kiiun's  iiio«t  brilliant  pupils,  has 
exhibited  a  figure  of  a  swordsman  in  the  act  of  driving  honse  a 
furiooi  thrust.  The  weapon  ia  not  ihowa.  Rcivn  sculptwad 
Mmply  a  man  poised  on  tbe  toes  of  one  foot,  the  other  foot  raiaed« 
the  um  cttndid.  aad  dw  body  etfaidnc  forraid  hi  •troag  yet 
ofwt.  A  OMR  langlaBttve  work  by  thi  


artist  is  a  fignre  of  a  fanaer  who  has  jint  shot  an  eagle  that  swooped 
upon  his  grandson.  The  old  hmo  holds  his  bow  still  raised.  Soma 
of  the  eagle's  fnthers.  blown  to  his  aide,  suggest  the  death  of  tha 
bird:  at  his  feet  lies  the  corpse  of  the  little  boy,  and  the  horroTi 


grief  and  anger  that  such  a  tragedy  would  inspire  are  depicted  with 
striking  realism  in  the  farmer  s  face.  Such  work  has  very  close 
affinities  with  Occidental  conceptions.  The  chief  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  the  glyptic  character  is  preserved  at  the  expense  ol 
surface  finish.  The  undisguised  touches  of  the  rhiscl  tell  a  story 
of  technical  force  and  directness  which  could  not  be  suggested  by 
perfectly  aanaath  aaffaocok  Tm  ihowMatto  pwoow  to  result  is  tho 
European  caaon;  to  show  the  ibrmr  wdJmit  marring  tbe  hitter  b 
the  Japanese  ideal.  Many  of  Kikin's  aculptures  appear  unfinished 
to  eyes  trained  in  Occidental  galkrics,  whereas  the  Japaneae 
 dotocto  ovidcnoo  of  •  technical  feat  ia  thair  *— 


Architetlure. — From  the  oviiiLiicc  of  ancient  records  it  ap[>cars 
that  before  tbe  5th  century  the  Japanese  resided  in  houses  of 
a  «cqr  ndi  cJnnctcr.  Tbe  govorign's  palace  itself 
jUM  ■Mt^it^iwodia  hut.  J^|**^^|j^^'|]^^*'^^ 

sisting  of  posts,  beams,  rafters,  door-posts  and  window-frames 
— was  lied  together  srith  cords  made  by  twisting  the  long 
fibrous  stems  of  climbing  plants.  The  roof  was  lhatclied,  and 
perhaps  had  a  gable  at  each  end  with  a  h<^e  to  allow  the 
amoke  of  the  wood  fire  to  escape.  Wooden  doors  swung  04 
a  kind  of  hook;  the  windowB  woe  men  holao  hi  tho  waJb. 
Rugs  of  ikte  «r  ndi  ■utthig  note  tned  far  oitthw  and 
tbe  wfaflle  wat  snnroaaded  with  a  poBiada.  hk  die  ndddle 
of  tbe  5th  centuty  two-storeyed  houses  seem  to  have  been  buflt, 
but  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  slender.  In  the  8th  century, 
however,  when  the  court  was  moved  to  Nara,  the  iniluence  of 
Chinese  civiliration  made  itself  felt.  Architects,  turners,  tilc- 
niakcrs,  decorative  artists  and  sculptors,  coming  from  China 
and  from  Korea,  erected  grand  tenplcs  for  the  worship  of  Duddha 
eoahxiaiog  faMne  et  Boch  beoiatv  and  adocned  with  r*'"*f^ 
and  cuvtap  of  ooBrfdentMe  merit.  The  pha  «f  tbe  dty  ftoetf 
was  takes  bom  that  of  the  Chinese  inetropoUa.  A  broad  cefit  ral 
avenue  led  straight  to  the  palace,  and  on  either  side  of  it  ran  (our 
parallel  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  smaller  thoroughfares. 
During  this  century  the  first  sumptuary  edict  ordered  that  the 
dwellings  of  all  high  officials  and  opulent  civilians  should  have 
tiled  roofs  and  be  cok>und  red,  tbe  latter  iojunction  being  evi- 
dently intended  to  stop  the  we  «f  lop  ouryfatg  their  bark. 
Tiles  thenceforth  becnu  ths  octhodoK  ooveriog  for  a  laef,  bat 
vennilioB,  being  regaided  as  a  teBi^Ditt  eolour,  found  116  fsvoor 
in  private  dwellings.  In  the  olh  century,  after  the  cipit.il  had 
been  established  at  Kioto,  the  palace  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
mansions  of  ministers  and  nobles  were  built  on  a  scale  of  unpre* 
cedcntcd  grandeur.  It  is  true  that  all  tbe  structures  of  the  time 
bad  the  defect  of  a  box-like  appearance.  Massive,  towering 
roofs,  which  im|iBit  an  air  of  statcUaem  even  to  a  wooden  buikU 
ing  and  yet*  fegr  Aeir  gracehd  cnrveSy  avoid  any  suggestion  of 
ponderoilty,  were  still  confined  to  Buddhist  edifices.  The 
architect  of  private  dweliinfs  attached  moie  inpoitaaoe  la 
satin-surfaced  boards  andCHSldJoiMiy  IbmlOl 
of  strength  or  solidity. 

Except  for  the  number  of  buildings  composing  it,  the  P«lace  had 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  nobleman  s  mansion.  The  latter 
consisted  of  a  principal  hall,  where  the  master  of  the  house  lived,  ate 
and  slept,  and  of  three  suites  of  chambers,  disposed  on  tbe  north, 
the  ea?,t  and  the  west  of  the  princi]i.il  halL  In  the  northern  suite 
the  tadv  of  the  Jiouse  dwelt,  the  eastern  and  western  suites  being 
allottea  to  other  members  of  the  family.  Corridors  joined  the  prin- 
cipal hall  to  the  subordinate  edifices,  for  as  yet  the  idea  had  not 
been  conceived  of  liavirw  mora  than  one  chainber  aadcr  the  aaaw 
roof.  The  principal  halTwaB  usually  4S  ft.  sqaaia.  ftseentrewas 
occupied  by  a  "  parent  chamber,"  30  ft.  square,  aroand  which  ma 
an  ambulatory  and  a  veranda,  each  6  ft.  wide.  Tbe  pofent 
chamber  nnd  the  ambulatory  were  ceiled,  sometimes  with  intertacing 
strips  i(f  bark  or  brn.id  laths,  so  as  to  produce  a  [ilaited  effect; 
sometimes  with  plain  boards.  The  veranda  had  no  ceiling.  Sliding 
doors,  a  characteristic  feature  of  mojJcrn  JapaneM-  housts.  had 
not  yet  come  into  use,  and  no  means  were  provided  for  dosing  the 
vcrajida,  but  tbe  ambulatory  was  surrcmnded  by  a  wall  of  latticed 
timber  or  plain  boards,  the  lower  half  of  which  coaM  be  lemoved 
the  apper  half,  laipsndsd  from  hoeiB»  coutd  ha 
PkHncy  mi  ehtahwd  by  MMs  fll 
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•pKt  btmboo,  and  the  parent  chamber  was  aeparatcd  fnm  A* 

ambulatory  by  similar  bamboo  blinds  with  »illc  cordi  for  raisine 
or  lowering  them,  or  by  curtain*.  The  thitk  rectangular  mats  o( 
uniform  siie  which.  fittinK  together  »o  as  to  present  a  level  unbroken 
surface,  rowr  the  tii->or  of  all  modern  J.-i[u[icsf  Ikjus/  -;.  were  not  yet 
in  floors  were  biurdcd,  havinjt  only  a  limited  space  matted. 
This  form  of  mansion  underwent  bttk  modiftoitioa  until  the  IJtli 
century,  when  the  intraducuoa  of  the  Zen  not  of  Buddhtam  with  ita 
COMMnbtive  pnctict  ctBed  gmter  privacv.  Interiors  were 
ihM  divided  Into  uuSkr  roonM  by  maun  of  alidiiv  doors  covered 
wiril  thin  rice-paper,  which  jieramttd  tht  pasiase  of  light  while 
obotroctine  vision;  the  hanging  latttcM  were  replaced  by  wooden 
doors  which  could  be  slid  along  a  groove  so  as  to  be  removable  in 
the  daytime,  and  an  alcove  was  added  in  the  principal  chamber 
for  a  sarretl  picture  or  Buddhist  image  to  Ker\-c  as  an  object  of 
contoniplation  for  a  devotee  while  practisinE  the  riie  of  abstraction. 
Thus  the  main  features  of  the  Japanese  dwelling-house  were  evolved, 
ami  little  change  took  placo  aubnqpwUy.  eacept  ttat  dw  btush 
of  tbc  painter  waa  ficttv  uwd  for  dmatijiK  partitioM.  wid  in 
•mtoGiatic  laMMiom  iinwRitcd  cue  wm  eiBrc&ed  ia  tbt  choke 
of 


The  Buddhist  temple  underwent  little  change  at  Japanese 
eicepi  in  the  matter  of  decoration.    Such  as  it  was  in 
outline  when  first  erected  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
awdalti  wack  it  viitaaUly  raaaiiwd,  Ukn^  is  later 
'tiiDM  tn  tbe  rMourcet  of  the  ■culptm'  aad  the 
painter  were  employrd  to  lieautify  it  externally  and  internally. 

"The  buildlnji.  corn' tirrn^s  rjf  huce  dimrnsionR,  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  t;,ili<  ry,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre 
of  the  approach  front^thc  bahistrade  of  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  lallery  raiting.  Thia  gallcfy  ia  eoawtimet  tupported  upon  a 
dm  ayttcm  of  bncketint.  ooifaeUed  o«t  from  the  feet  of  the  naia 
pOikn.  Wkhia  thii  nind  iBllery.  which  is  shdtarad  by  the  owcr- 
wHinceovei.  therein  in  thelargei  tempVes.a  columned  iaw>  PMri<V 
nandtbe  two  sides  and  the  front  of  the  building,  or,  In  some  cases, 
placed  on  the  facade  only.  1  In  <  i  .lings  of  the  li>(;j;ias  arc  Renerally 
•loping,  w^ith  richly  car\cd  rrxif -timbers  showing  Ik-Iow  at  iritervaK; 
and  quaintly  carvc«j  braces  connect  the  outer  pillars  with  iho  main 
posts  of  the  building.  Some  temples  arc  to  be  seen  in  which  the 
ceiling  of  the  loggia  is  boarded  flat  and  decorated  with  lane  pointinga 
of  dragons  in  buck  and  gold.  The  intercolumniatloii  n  regulated 
by  m  nandard  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  general  result  of 
Ibttmtment  of  columns,  wall-posts.  &c.,  is  that  the  whole  mural 
■pace,  not  filled  in  with  doors  or  windows,  is  divided  into  regular 
oibloog  panels,  which  sometimes  receive  piaster,  sometimes  boarding 
and  sometimes  rich  framework  and  car\  inK  or  painted_  panrU. 
Diagonal  bracing  or  strutiinj;  is  nnwhere  t  j  be  fo-jnd,  and  in  many 
cases  mortises  and  other  joints  arc  such  as  very  materially  to 
weaken  the  timbers  at  their  points  of  conne'cion.  It  would  seem 
that  only  the  immense  weight  of  the  roofs  and  their  heavy  projec* 
tions  prevent  a  collapse  of  some  of  these  stiuctum  in  high  winds. 
The  principal  facade  of  the  temple  is  filled  id  one.  two  or  three  com- 
partment* whh  hinged  doors,  variously  ornamented  and  folding 
outwards,  sometimes  in  double  folds.  From  these  doorways,  gener- 
ally left  open,  the  interior  light  is  principally  obtained,  windows,  as 
the  term  is  j;crRTa!ly  LiriiJ<_r>l'j»>d.  beiriK  rare.  An  elil'iiratr  i  ornice 
of  wofxJcn  bratketini;  crowns  the  walU,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  bulldinr.  The  whole  ili-^p  .Nition  of  piltars,  posts, 
brackets  and  rafters  is  narmonically  arranged  accorotng  to  some 
measure  of  the  etandanl  of  lengjlv  A  vmy  iaipomnt  feature  of 
the  fa^de  it  the  portico  or  poicR-wny,  winch  covm  the  principal 
steps  and  is  Kenerally  formed  by  producing  the  central  portion  of 
the  main  roof  o\cr  the  steps  and  supporting  such  projection  u|Kin 
isolated  wooden  pillars  braced  together  near  the  top  with  buriiontal 
tics,  carved,  m<jiiliJid  and  otherwise  fantastically  decorated,  .'\bo\c 
these  ties  are  the  cornice  brackets  and  tnami,  cnrresponding  in 
general  design  to  the  cornice  of  the  walls,  and  the  inlcrmcdiale  sjiacc 
IS  filled  with  open  carv  ings  of  dragons  or  other  characteristic  dc&tgna. 
The  forms  of  roof  are  various,  but  mostly  they  commence  in  n  steep 
■lope  at  the  top.  gradually  flattening  toward*  the  caves  lo  as  to 
peodncn  a  eliglttty  ooncnvo  nppearancc,  this  concavity  being  ren- 
dered mora  cniMntie  by  the  tilt  which  is  given  to  .the  eavca  at  the 
four  corners.  The  appearance  of  the  ends  of  the  roof  is  half  hip. 
half _  gable.  Heavy  ribs  of  tile-crestir»  with  targe  terminals  are 
carried  along  the  ridRC  and  the  slope  of  the  gable.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is  very  pu  tL;:>-<|i.t\  .ind  lus  the  advantage  of  Uxiking 
equally  siliafactory  from  Any  point  of  view.  The  interior  arran^ic- 
ment  of  wall  columns,  horizontal  beams  and  cornice  hrackelinK 
corresponds  with  that  on  the  out^e.  The  ceiling  is  invariably 
honrdM  and  aubdividnd  by  rib*  into  small  pectMnlar  coilcra. 
finirtiwife  painting  is  intraouoed  into  these  panebana  hMQUcr  and 
ausal  clasps  are  added  to  the  ribs.  When  the  tanali  b  of  very 
tgm  ^menaions  an  interior  peristyle  of  pillars  W  tntfodvoed  to 
neillt  in  supporting  the  roof,  and  in  such  cases  each  pillar  carries 
prafuse  bracketiiij;  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cornice.  The 
^onstriKtion  of  the  framework  of  ihc  Japanese  rpof  is  such  that  the 
ikeigl^ta  alt  act  vcftically;  them  ip  no  ihnHt  pn  tha  outer  wttkt 


point  of  the  iMriw  is  iHBtf  an  a 


and  every ; 

support. 

1  '■,<■  floor  is  p.inK  bn.ir.ii-ij  jnd  partly  matted.  Theshrincs.altara 
and  olil  irory  t.itil<  s  are  pUced  at  the  back  in  the  centre,  and  there 
arc  often  other  secondary  sliricK's  at  tin-  miJcs  In  Uirij;!.  o(  tlie 
best  class  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  of  tlie  rcntral  portion  of  the 
main  bnfldiag  fnm  entrance  to  altar  arc  richly  lacquertd;  in  those 
of  humar  cbh  they  are  merely  polished  by 
j(j|^.^Cwrier.  ia  tbe  AwmifMC*  ^  lie  Rayd  ImHHtm  4  titSUk 


None  of  the  magni.'jcencc  uf  the  Buddhist  temple  bcloOgB 
to  the  Sbintd  shrine.  In  the  ca^  of  the  latter  conscrvali&m  has 
been  absolute  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrines  satefV 
of  Ik^  which  Buor  be  called  the  Mecca  of  ShiniA  4RMi» 
devoten,  are  bcUmd  to  pwum  to-day  precisely  tlie 
appearance  they  presented  in  478,  when  they  were  moved  thitber< 
in  obedience  to  a  revelation  from  the  Sun-goddcss.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  rebuild  tbcm  every  twentieth  year,  Llternaicly  on 
each  of  two  sites  set  apart  lor  the  purpose,  the  features  of  the  old 


They  are  enlaraed  replicas  of  the  primeval ' 
above,  having  rattets  with  their  upper  ends  crossed:  thatched  or 

shiittlcd  roof ,  txMrded  floors^  and  logs  laid  on  the  roof-ridge  at  rj||iC 
angles  for  the  purpose  of  binding  tne  ridge  and  the  rafters  firmly 
together.  A  thatched  roof  is  imperative  in  the  orthodox  shrine, 
but  in  modem  days  tiles  or  sheets  of  copper  are  »ometimc-s  cub^i- 
tuted.  At  lie,  however,  no  such  novelties  are  tolcralnl.  'I  he 
avenue  of  approach  generally  p.i*ses  under  a  strueturc  eallid  t^ni. 
Originally  designed  asa  perch  lor  fowls  which  sang  to  the  dciiici  at 
dayorcak,  this  torii  subsequently  came  to  be  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  gateway  cliaractcristie  of  the  ShintS  shrine.  It  consists  of  two 
thick  trunks  placed  upright,  their  upper  ends  nKMtiMd  ioM  •  hnri* 
zontal  log  which  prmectsbeyond  them  at  either  sida.  The StfUClafa 
derives  some  grace  from  its  extreme  simplicity. 

Texlile  FabrUs  and  Embroidery.— In  no  branch  of  apfdaed  art 
does  the  decorative  genita  ol  Japan  show  more  attiacttv*  1 
than  in  that  of  textOe  fftbria,  and  la  bobc  has  that  beea  1 
conspicuous  progress  during  recent  yean.  Her  woven  and  ' 

broidered  stuffs  have  always  been  beautiful;  but  in  fortncr  tir^ics 
few  pieces  of  size  and  splendour  were  produced,  if  we  except  the 
curlair^s  used  for  draping  festival  cars  and  the  hangings  of 
temples.  Tapestry,  as  it  is  employed  in  Europe,  was  not 
thought  of,  nor  indeed  could  the  smaU  haod-looms  of  the  period 
be  easily  adapted  to  audi  work.  All  that  has  been  chanced, 
however.  Aim  of  hife  diiBeaiicm»  dwwinf  tcoMikalde 
workmanship  and  grand  combinations  of  colours,  is  now  manu- 
factured in  Kidto,  the  product  of  jrears  of  patient  toil  on  the  pan 
of  weaver  ai\d  designer  alike.  Kawashima  of  Ki6to  has  acquired 
high  reputation  for  work  of  this  kind.  He  inaugurated  the 
new  departure  a  few  years  ago  by  copying  a  Gobelm,  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  Gobelin  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
pieoca  um  pioduced  io  Jipra. 

The  most  .iTpr'urrl  fashion  of  we.ivini;  is  calliTl  huzurt-cri 
(linked-weaving) :  that  is  to  sav,  the  cross  threads  arc  laid  in  with 

the  iaptaand  pushed  into  Umt  phWM  wlih  a  comb  by  bead,  vfiy 

little  madiinery  being  uied.  The  thrmdsmitewd  only  to  the  outlwiea 

of  each  fignrcand  it  follows  that  e\-ery  part  of  the  pattern  h.\*  a  rim 
of  minute  holes  like  pierced  lines  scpaiating  postage  stamps  m  a 

sheet,  the  effect  bcinj  thai  the  de-finn  t«ems  to  hang  su»f>ctidi-d  in 
the  ground — linkeii  t:uu  it.  tht'  Jajam  >e  term  implies.'  A 
spccinwn  of  this  nature  recently  nunuiarttirt d  by  Kawa^hrma's 
Weaxer^  mcasur«l  ft.  bv  13,  and  re|>rev  nted  the  annual  festis-al 
at  the  Nikko  nvauvilrj  The  chief  shtinc  was  shown,  as  were  aUo 
the  gate  and  the  hm,;  t!i,;ht  of  nione  steps  leading  up  to  it,  several 
other  buiUings,  the  glomes  of  cryptomeria  that  surround  tJie 
mausolea,  and  the  festival  procession.  All  the  architectural  and 
decorative  details,  all  the  carvings  and  coloun,  all  tl»e  acceasocie*— 
everything  was  wrou^'ht  in  silk,  and  each  of  the  1500  figures  forming 
the  pn>ce«sion  wore  exactly  appropriate  costume.  Even  this  wealth 
of  detail,  remarkable  a«  it  was,  seemed  less  surprising  than  the  fact 
that  the  weaver  had  succeoderl  in  pcxlucing  the  crtect  of  atmosphere 
and  aerial  prrsprctive.  Through  the  graceful  ct>ptnmrrias  diatant 
mouittainsand  the  still  more  distant  sky  could  be  seen,  and  betwc«o 
the  buildings  in  the  foreground  and  those  in  the  middle  distance 
atmosphere  appeared  to  be  perceptible.  Two  yean  of  ince'ssant 
bboar  with  relays  of  artisaas  working  steadily  throughout  tha 
twenty-four  hours  were  rtqeired  to  finish  this  piece.  Naturally 

>  Thia  method  ia  some  y»  years  old.  It  is  by  no  means  a  modem 
Invention,  aa  aona  Wfiien  have  amcrtcd. 
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joch  firx'rimriit  are  not  prcylucrd  in  larje  nomb«nt.    Next  in  dccora- 
importance  to  tsuiurc-ori  stands  yii^n  tiriWc,  commonly 
icaowo  among  En^Ush-s^aking  people  m  cut  velvet.    Dyeing  by 


Ml  the  fabric,  after  vhidl  tht  latter  U  aNMiwd*  aad  X 
fiSun  k  ulttmately  fixed  by  methods  which  are  kept  MCNt.  The 


!  known  a*  habfitaye  is  a  favourite  ground  for  (uch  work,  but 
•  also  is  brgelv  employed.  No  other  method  permits  the 
toachieve  such  fidelity  and  such  boldness  of  ilraughtini.in- 
ihfp.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  the  orrlinar>'  and  the 
yurcn  pr  «  r^scs  of  dyeing  is,  in  fact,  the  difference  between  a  stcn- 
ciUed  sketch  and  a  finished  picture.  In  the  case  of  cut  velvet,  the 
jrten  process  is  •upplementcd  as  follows:  The  cutter,  who  work* 
a  an  ordinarv  wooden  bench,  ha*  no  tool  except  a  »nuU  sharp 
ckkel  with  a  V-shapcd  poiat.  Thb  chisel  is  pasted  into  an  iron 
pndl  having  at  the  ena  guards,  between  which  the  point  of  the 
drild  pnyects,  to  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  user  to  cut  beyond  a 
tutlia  4tffih,  When  the  velvet  comes  to  him,  it  already  carries  1 
eoteured  picture  permar»ently  fixed  by  the  yOrcn  process,  but  the 
Hires  hjve  not  been  withilrjvkn.  It  i^.  in  fact,  vrlvct  that  has 
paued  through  all  the  umi.iI  st.igcs  of  manufacture  except  the 
cutting  r-.{  th.>  thread  along  each  wire  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
TOCS.  The  cutting  nftist  lays  the  piece  of  un&niahed  velvet  on  his 
kvrtii  aatf  pfOeMOi  to  carve  into  the  DUMfD-wkk  hkddael,  jiikt 
MWUMwrnihadint;  the  lineaof  tfie  dean  with  iilMl  pencil. 
When  IM  pattern  » tightly  traced,  he  uses  his  inlieilelkatcly:  when 
the  Uncs  are  strong  and  the  shadows  heavy,  he  makes  the  point 
lliane  deeply.  In  short,  the  Jittle  chisel  becomes  in  his  fingers  a 
niattr's  brush,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  the  basis  upon  which 
he  works  being  simply  a  thread  of  silk,  his  hand  must  be  trained  to 
t-urh  (Jrlicacy  of  muscubr  effort  as  to  be  capable  of  .irresting  the 
edge  <A  the  knife  at  varying  depths  within  the  diameter  U  the  tiny 
tt  the  difAculty  of  the  achievement  «-itl  be  undetttood.  Of 


k  b  to  be  noted  that  the  edge  of  the  cutting  tool  Is  never 
'  to  trapMa  upon  •  tino  whin  the  c»|cacies  of  the  design 
!  to  be  ■oBd.  The  vdning  of  a  cherry  pMal,  for  esample,  the 

nsaellation  of  a  carp's  scales,  the  serration  of  a  leaf's  edge — all  these 
lines  remain  intact,  spared  by  tho cutter's  tool,  while  the  leaf  itself. 

Of  the  petal,  or  the  scales  of  the  fish,  have  the  threads  forminR  them 
rut  so  as  to  sliuvi  the  velvet  iijp  and  to  appear  in  soft,  low  relief. 
In  one  varict>  of  this  f.il  ric.  a  slip  of  ijold  foil  is  Id  Id  under  e.uh  wire. 
»r,l  Irft  ir.  [K_>5iti'<n  .liter  the  wire  t<  wit  lnlr.iw  n.  the  cutting  tool 
being  Chen  uactl  with  freedom  in  tome  parts  of  the  design,  so  that  the 
|ai4  ilkaoM  thmiih  the  aevcRd  thread,  producing  a  rich  and 
■uncstiwe  effect,  velvet,  however,  b  not  capable  of  Wm^  made 
thcbasw  for  pictures  so  elaborate  and  microKopically  accurate  as 
thoic  produced  by  the  yOxen  procets  on  silk  crape  or  hahutaj-e. 
The  rich-toned,  soft  plumage  of  birds  or  the  magnificent  blending 
of  coburs  in  a  bunch  of  peonies  or  chrysanthemums  cannot  be 
obtained  with  absotuU  fidebty  on  the  fibbed  surface  of  velvet. 

He  cntmrfdem'i  craft  hu  been  foUoired  for  cetitaiJee  in 

Japan  with  eminent  success,  but  whereas  it  fonnerly  ranked 
with  dyeing  and  weaving,  it  has  now  come  to  be 
regnrdcd  a.s  an  art.  Formerly  the  embroiderer  was 
oonlent  to  produce  a  pattern  with  hi!>  needle,  now  he  paints  a 
picture.  So  perfectly  does  the  modem  Japanese  embroiderer 
•bbeiKte  hie  ecbaw  of  values  that  all  the  easeotial  dencnts  of 
ffcloritt  cffucte  cMHWenuD,  ecrial  perspective  and  atmosplicrc 
are  present  In  his  work.  Thus  a  graceful  and  lealittic  school 
ku  replaced  the  comporativdy  stiff  and  conventiwal  style  of 
foraer  limes. 

Further,  an  improvement  of  a  technical  character  was  recently 
made,  whieh  h.is  the  effect  of  addinfj  greatly  to  the  durability  of 
these  embroideries.  Owing  to  the  use  of  pa^r  among  the  threads 
flf  the  embroidcty  and  riaiiif  In  the  prepention  of  the  stuff  forming 
{he  tnmd,  vmry  operatioa  of  folding  oiea  to  cause  perrrptibfc 
■ijanr  toa  piece,  so  that  after  a  few  years  it  acrjuircd  a  crumpled 
ea4  nonappearance.    But  by  the  new  method  embroiderers  now 


ludiwfabrkswWch  defy  all  destructive  influences 
nft  and  decay. 

Cattmus. — ^AH  research  proves  that  up  to  the  lath  ceaiury  of 
the  Qtiistlan  era  (he  ceramic  ware  produced  in  Japan  was  of  a 

  very  rude  ch:iractL'T.    The  inUrevt  attaching  to  it  is 

historicji  rather  than  ictbtiical.  Pollery  was  certainly 
manufactured  from  an  early  date,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  kilns  existed  in  sone  fifteen  provinces  in  the  10th 
century.  But  idthoa|^  the  me  of  the  potter's  wheel  had  long 
been  understood,  the  objects  prodiKed  were  simple  utensils  to 
conuin  offerings  of  rice,  fruit  and  fish  at  the  austere  ceremonials 
of  the  Shint6  faith,  jars  for  storing  seeds,  and  vessels  for  common 
tlomcstic  use.  In  the  ijth  century,  however,  the  intro<luciion  of 
tea  from  China,  together  with  vessels  for  infusing  and  sen.  ing  it, 
revealed  to  thajspancseanew  coMeptioaof  cecamic  poasiUlilics, 


for  the  potters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  then  (Sung  dynasty) 
fully  entered  the  road  which  was  destined  to  carry  them  ii|ti« 
nutcly  to  a  hJi^  pinaade  «f  theit  ctaft.  It  had  Vag  been  caa- 
tonaiy  In  Japan  to  send  stadaita  ta  Cblnt  lor  die  pnrpoee  of 

studying  |AiIosophy  and  religion,  and  she  now  (t^ij)  sent  a 
potter,  Kato  Shironemon,  who,  on  his  return,  opened  a  kiln  at 
Scto  in  the  province  of  Owari,  and  begnn  to  produce  little 
jars  for  preserving  tea  and  cups  for  drinking  it.  These 
were  conspicuously  superior  to  anything  previously  manufac- 
tured. Kalo  is  regarded  aa  the  father  of  Japanese  oetamics. 
But  the  ware  produced  hgr  Urn  and  his  sucocMon  at  the 
Seto  kites  or  by  their  coBtuponariea  ia  other  parte  ef  tho 
country,  had  no  vab'd  ckfm  to  deemttve  exceOence.  Nearly 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  a  r.idic.illy  upward  movement 
took  pl.icc,  and  on  this  occasion  .tImj  the  inspiration  r.imc 
from  China.  In  IJJO  a  potter  named  GoroiJANu  Co^hor.zui 
(known  to  posterity  as  Shonzui)  m.nde  his  way  to  Fucbow  and 
thence  to  King-tc-chen,  where,  after  five  years'  study,  heacqinrcd 
iheartofmaaufacturiog  porcelain,  asdistingtdshfd  from  pottery, 
together  with  the  art  of  applying  deawatkni  in  hloe  aider  tUe 
glaze.  lie  established  his  kiln  at  AriU  in  Hizen,  and  the  eveitt 
marked  the  opening  of  the  second  epoch  of  Japanese  ceramics.' 
Vet  the  new  departure  then  made  did  not  Icatl  far.  The  exis- 
tence of  porcelain  clay  in  Hizen  was  not  discovered  for  many 
years,  and  Shonzui's  pieces  being  made  entirely  with  kaolin 
imported  fion  China,  tbttr  manufacture  ceaaed  after  his  death, 
thoogb  koowTedia  off  the  pioceaacs  learned  Iqr  hfan  survived  aad 
was  used  in  the  production  of  greatly  inferior  waicg.  The  tJM 
clearly  differentiated  epoch  was  inaugurated  by  the  fiieoveiy  of 
true  kaolin  at  Izumi-yama  in  Ilizcn.  the  riiscovercr  being  one  of 
the  Korean  potters  who  came  to  J.tpan  in  the  tnin  of  Hidc- 
yoshi's  generals  returning  from  the  invasion  of  Korea,  and  the 
date  of  the  discovery  being  about  160$.  Thus  much  premised, 
it  becomes  possible  to  speik  In  detail  ol  the  various  waiee  for 
which  Japan  became  fanou^ 
The  principal  Uiids  of  WHO  m  Hben,  Kioto,  Satsoma, 

Kutani,  Owari,  Bizen,  Takatori,  Banko,  Izumo  and  Yatsushiro. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  Hizrn  ware,  namely,  (l)  the 
enamelled  p<jrcelain  ol  Arila— the  "  oM  l.i;^':m  "  of  European  COUcc* 
tors;  (2)  the  cnanitUcd  porcelain  of  NalKsbima^  ana  JWfs* 

the  blue  and  white,  or  plain  white,  porcebin  of 
Hirado.  The  earliest  manufacture  of  porcelain— as  distinguished 
from  pottery— began  in  the  opening  years  of  the  16th  century,  but 
ila  fflatcnab  were  exotic.  Genuine  Japanese  porcelain  dates  from 
about  a  csotury  later.  The  decoration  was  confined  to  blue  under 
the  glaze,  and  as  an  object  of  an  the  ware  possessed  no  special  merit. 
Not  until  the  ycir  l6i0  do  we  find  any  evidence  of  the  style  for 
vkhich  Arita  poreelain  afterwards  Ix-cainc  famous,  naiiu I y,  decora- 
tion w  ith  s  iirifiabic  enamels.  The  first  efforts  in  this  dircnion  were 
coiiip.ir.itivcly  crmle;  but  before  the  rr.idiilc  of  the  17th  century, 
two  c.\(>trts— Goroshichi  and  Kakiemon — carried  the  art  to  a  point 
of  con»iderable  excellence.  From  that  time  forward  the  Arita 
factories  turned  out  targe  quantities  of  porcelain  profusely  decorated 
with  blue  under  the  glaze  and  coloured  enamels  over  it,  Mai^ 
pieces  were  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  also  wew  ipceM& 
manufactured  to  ibcir  order.  Specimens  of  the  latter  are  still 
preserved  in  European  collections,  where  they  arc  classed  as  genuine 
examples  of  Japanese  ceramic  art.  tluiugli  K\ond  quest  inn  thtir 
style  of  decoration  was  greatly  influenced  by  Dutch  inti -r<  tence. 
The  porccl.iins  of  .Arita  were  carried  to  the  ncighbourint;  town  of 
Ini.iri  for  -..ilc  anJ  shipme  nt.  Hence  the  ware  came  to  U-  known  to 
iapaaesc  and  foreigners  alike  as /MOri^ib'  (ydbt  -  anything  baked; 
MNKOSMVe). 

~'¥Se  Nabeshima  poreelain— «  called  because  of  its. production  at 
private  factories  under  the  special  patronage  of  Nabeshinu  NaoihigOi 
feudal  chief  of  Hizen— was  produced  at  Okawaehiyama. 
It  differed  from  Imari-yaki  in  the  milky  whiicncss  andMatosate* 
softness  of  its  gl.iic.  the  comparative  s|>arscness  of  its 
enamelled  decoration,  and  the  relegation  <A  blue  iotts  couwertt  to  an 
entirely  secondary  pl.Kc.    This  is  undoul.tedly  the  finest  jewelled 
m>rccl.iin  in  Japan;  the  best  examples  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
The  faetor>  °s  period  of  excellence  began  about  the  year  iMl^ana 
culminated  at  ilic  close  of  the  l8tb  century.         ...  .. 

The  Hirado  soRdaia— ao  called  beoufe  it  njoycd  the  special 
patronage  of  IMatsttuni.  feudal  chief  of  Htiado— was  prodoced  at 
>likawa-ttchi-yama.  but  did  not  attain  excellence  until  ^^^^^ 
the  middle  of  the  l8th  century,  from  which  time  un'd 
about  1830  specimens  of  r.irc  be.Mity  were  produced.  They  were 
decorated  with  blue  undi  r  th.  ^Imc,  but  »ome  *ere  pure  white 
with  eniuisitdycliiieUsd  designs  incised  or  in  relief.  Thcproductioo 
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«rm«  always  tcanty,  and,  owing  to  official  prohibitions,  the  ware  did 
■Ot  find  its  way  into  the  general  market. 

The  history  of  Ki6to  ware — which,  bcine  for  the  meet  port  faience, 
belongs  to  an  cntinly  difftmt  calMwy  iron  the  Him  poteelaint 
^a,^  apoken  ol  above— it  the  hntory  d  individual  cefmroiitt 
rather  tlMin  of  tpedal  manufactures.  Speaking  broadly, 
however,  four  different  varieties  arc  usually  distinguished.  They 
•re  raku-yaki,  av>«ta-yaki,  twakura-ydti  and  kiyomizu-yaki. 

Raku-yaki  is  esaontially  the  domestic  faience  ol  japan;  for, 
being  entirely  hand-made  and  fired  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
ai.^  its  manufacture  olfera  few  difficulties,  and  has  consc- 
quently  been  carried  on  by  amateurs  in  their  own 
homes  at  various  pUccs  throughout  the  country.  The  raku-yaki 
of  Ki6to  is  the  parent  ol  all  the  rest. 
Korean  who  «B«micd  to  Jma  In  tht 
tury.   But  tte  term  mfo^M  did 

of  the  century,  when  ChOjiro  (artistic  name.  CbAryQ)  received  from 
Hidcyoshi  (the  Taikd)  a  »eal  bearing  the  ideograph  raktt,  with  which 
be  thenceforth  itampcii  tu>  proiVir tions.  Thirteen  generation* of  the 
same  family  t  jrncij  on  tJu-  work,  cjch  using  a  stamp  w^ith  the  same 
ideograph,  its  cilligraphv',  however,  differinj;  »uffn  icntly  to  be  identi- 
fied by  connoiiscurs.  The  faicnte  is  thick  .ind  tlumsy,  having  soft, 
brittle  and  very  light  pile.  The  staple  ty^  has  black  glaxe  shomine 
little  lurtre,  and  in  choice  varieties  thu  ia  ctukmdf  epecided  and 
phted  with  led.  Salmoa-cohwred.  red,  ycUow  awl  white  glazes 
est  alio  found,  and  in  late  specintens  gildii^  was  added.  The  raku 
faieooe  owed  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  patronage  of  the  tea 
clubs.  The  nature  of  tu  paitc  and  glaae  adapted  it  lor  the  infuiion 
of  powdered  tea,  and  iU  iMNMh^climcicrMlltcdtlltailMCfeeaMlis 
of  the  tea  cerrmonie*. 

Awata-vaki  i-.  the  l)cst  known  among  the  ceramic  productions  of 
KiAto.  Y here  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  art  of  decoration  with 
^—^^  enamels  over  the  glaze  reached  Kifito  from  Hixen  in 
the  middle  oT  the  17th  century.  Jnit  at  that  time 
tfecfe  ilouriahed  in  the  Wcatern  capital  a  potter  oTfenMtlcable  ability, 
eillcd  Nonun  Seiauhe.  He  inunadiatMy  utiliaed  the  new  nKthod. 
aad  produced  many  beautiful  example*  of  jewelled  faience.  Iiaving 
dose,  hard  pAt*.  yellowish-white,  or  brownish-white,  glaze  covered 
with  a  network  of  fine  crackle,  and  sparse  decoration  in  pure  full- 
hodied  culuurt. — red,  green,  gold  and  silver.  He  worked  chiefly 
at  Awata,  and  thus  brought  that  factory  into  prominence.  .Nomura 
Seisuke,  or  Ninsci  as  he  is  comrtwnly  calii-d,  «Jt  one  of  J.ii^n's 
greatest  ceramists.  Genuine  examples  of  his  faience  have  always 
been  highly  prised,  and  numcrou*  imitations  were  >ubeequenily 
produced,  all  itamped  with  the  ideograph  Nintei.  After  Ninsei  s 
tiiMi  the  most  renowned  ceraanilta  of  the  Awata  factories  were 
Kenaan  (1688-1740):  Ebitci,  a  contemporary  of  Kcnzan;  Dahachi 
(1751-1763),  who  suDae<luetitly  moved  to  I^iySmizu-raka,  another 
part  of  Kifito,  the  faience  of  which  constitutes  the  Kiy6mizu-yaki 
cnentioncd  above;  Kinkfizan  (1745-1760);  Hdcan  (1690-1721); 
Taitan  (1760-iBorj) ;  Bizan  (1810- 1838) ;  and  Tanzan,  who  wa^  still 
fiving  in  igor*.  It  muM  lie  noted  that  several  of  these  namr^.  as 
Kenaan,  Dflh.irhi,  Kinkii/an,  H6zan  and  Taizan,  were  not  limited  to 
one  artist.  They  arc  family  (kamcs,  and  though  the  dates  we  have 
given  indicate  tte  aae  of  the  most  noted  cesaoMta  in  ««tb  faaiOy, 
Mwteun  nunt  not  draw  any  chronological  coochniaa  frem  tke  mere 
net  tint  a  specimen  iMara  such  and  such  a  name. 

The  origin  of  the  Iwaltura-yaki  ia  somewhat  obscure,  and  its 
f-xinr^  history,  at  an  early  date,  bccomea  coofuted  with  that 
iwiur,.   of  the  Amtayal(l.ftem  wideii.  indeed,  it  does  not  naterl- 

allv  differ. 

In  the  term  KiySmiiu-yaki  may  be  included  roughly  all  the  f.iiL  nic 
of  Kioto,  with  the  exception  ol  the  three  \arlcties  dcMribcd  above. 

The  distinction  bi-t\v<-<n  Kiy6miru,  Awata  and  Iwa- 
^^^^^  Inm  is  primarily  local.  They  are  parts  of  the  same 
city,  and  if  their  name*  have  been  used  to  designate  oonicular 
dniea  of  pottery,  it  is  not  because  the  tcchnical  or  decorative 
faatttfflf  of  each  case  distinipiish  it  from  the  other  two,  but  <-hii  fly 
far  tha  purpose  of  identifying  the  place  of  production.  O'l  the 
slopes  caOcd  KiyAmizu-zalca  and  (>oj&-raka  liscd  a  num>>rr  of 
CCnnuita,  all  following  \irlually  the  same  nii-I>|s  nith  variatiuns 
due  to  individual  genuis.  The  print  i[i.il  Ki>5mizu  artists  were: 
Ebi^<-i,  who  moved  fr  itn  .\»jtj  (m  Gi  jO/ika  in  Liven  an«l 

Kokubei,  pupils  of  t.bi>i-i;  .Mokubei,  a  pupil  of  Kivn,  but  tiKirc 
celebrated  than  his  master;  Shuhci  (1790-1810),  Kentci  (17^2- 
1820),  and  Zcneoro  Hoten,  ccneraliy  known  as  Eiraku  (i7<)t>-i85o). 
Eiseil  was  the  first  to  manufacture  porc^in  (as  distinguished  from 
Cilenee)  in  Kioto,  and  this  branch  of  the  art  was  carried  to  a  high 
•tandard  of  esceDencc  by  Eiraku,  whose  speciality  was  a  rich  coral- 
fed  l^aae  with  finely  executed  decoration  in  gold.  The  latter  cera- 
mist excelled  also  in  the  production  of  purple,  green  and  yellow 
gla/ei,  which  he  combinea  with  admirable  skill  .>:i'i  t.isfe.  Some 
choice  ware  of  the  latter  type  was  manufactured  by  him  in  Kishfl, 
by  order  of  the  feudal  chief  «f  that  province.  IliainOWaaa  JTaim* 
Mi-yen-yM  (ware  of  the  tCairaku  park). 

No  phrase  ts  commoner  in  the  moMhs  of  Western  eoOectora  than 
"OU  SatSBina  ";  no  ware'  b  rarer  In  Western  collections.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  pieces  out  of  every  thousand 
^^^^  that  do  duty  as  genuine  examples  of  this  prince  of 
faieacce  we  simply  cuntplcs  of  the  shill  of  noden  IbifBrsb  la 


point  of  fact,  the  production  of  faience  decorated  with  gold  aad 
coloured  enamels  m.ty  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  in  Satsuma.  Some  writers  maintain  that  it 
did  actually  oonuncace  then,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
existed  there  previously.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  strong  impral» 
ability  tlMS  k  Mvle  of  decoration  10  widely  oractised  and  so  highly 
esteemed  CMild  have  remained  unknown  during  a  century  and  a 
half  to  experts  working  for  one  of  the  most  puissant  chieftains  ia 
Japan,  we  have  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  traditions  and  written 
records  th.-)t  enamelk>d  faience  was  made  by  the  potters  at  Tat* 
sumonji — the  principal  factory  of  Satsuma-warc  in  early  days — as 
far  back  as  the  year  1676.  Mitsuhisa.  then  feudal  lord  of  Satsuma, 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  art.  He  summoned  to  his  fief  the  painter 
Tangen — a  pupil  of  the  renowned  TanyO,  who  died  in  1674— «)d 
employed  him  to  paint  faience  or  to  f  unMli  dedgna  far  tka  vvaraiMa 
of  TatsuffloniL  The  ware  prodoeed  vader  Hwh  cfeeinnianceB 
is  still  knosm  oy  the  name  of  Satsuma  Tangen.  But  the  number  of 
^MKsmens  was  smalL  Destined  chiefly  for  pifvate  use  or  for  pre- 
sents, their  decoration  was  delicate  rather  than  rich,  the  colour 
chictlv  cmplu\cd  being  brown,  or  reddish  bro»n,  under  the  glaae, 
and  the  dc-coration  over  the  glaze  being  sparM-  and  ch.iiic-  N'  t  until 
the  clo-e  of  the  Ihth  century  or  the  bcginnini;  of  the  I'v  :  :r.c 
more  profuse  fashion  of  enamelled  dccoratioh  come  to  be  lar^ily 
employed.  It  was  introduced  by  two  potters  who  had  vwted 
Kioto,  and  there  observed  the  ornate  methods  so  wrN  illustrated 
in  the  wares  of  Awata  and  Kiydroiau.  At  tkaame  tiaK  a  stfoa( 
impetus  was  given  to  the  production  of  faie>e»<tT\sdeoo  t hew  the 
chief  factory  in  Satsuma— owing  to  the  pntronage  of  Shimnaw 
Tamanobu.  lord  of  the  province.  To  this  increase  in  productiow 
and  to  the  more  elaborate  application  of  vitrifiaWc  en.imel»  may  be 
attributed  the  erroneous  idea  that  Sat'^u.-na  f.iH  ncr  rUi  icited  with 
gold  and  coloured  enameli  had  its  origin  at  the  close  of  the  iSth 
century.  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  collector  it  mav 
said  to  have  commcnoed  then,  and  to  have  come  to  an  end  about 
iflto^S  boe  for.tha  pwrposaaflf  the  hiMoriaa  waaMBt 

The  eeranie  ait  ia  Satsmna  owed  much  to  the  aid  of  a  imndMr  «l 
Korean  experts  who  settled  there  after  the  return  of  the  Japaaeae 
forces  from  Korea.  One  of  these  men,  Boku  Heii.  discovered 
(160J)  clav  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  white  crcqutU  faience. 
This,  was  tl'.e  subsctjucnily  celebrated  .Va(i>im.i  yuii.  nut  in  Boku's 
time,  aru!  indcc-f]  as  \i>ng  as  the  factories  fiourivhcd.  many  other 
kiitii  .  01  1.11 -iKc  uere  prcKjuced,  the  principal  having  rn  h  Mack  or 
Jiambi  glazes,  while  a  lew  were  green  or  yellow  monochromes^ 
One  cunous  variety,  called  Mmt-yaki,  had  glaae  chagrined  like  the 
akin  of  a  shark.  Most  of  the  finest  pieces  of  enamelled  faience 
were  the  work  of  artists  at  the  Tadeno  faciory,  while  the  I 
mens  of  other  kinds  were  by  the  artists  of  TatsumonjL 

The  porcelain  of  Kutani  is  among  those  best  knoam  to  —  „ 
collectors,  though  good  specimens  olthe  old  ware  have  alwapa  I 
scarce.    Its  manufacture  dates  from  the  close  of  the  17th 
centriry,  when  the  feudal  chief  of  Kaga  took  the  industry 
undf  r  his  patronage.    There  mere  two  princ if >a!  v.iririies  of  the  ware: 
a<^Kulant,  socalk-d  because  of  a  green  1  j  >l  enamel  of  Kfcjl  brilliancy 

tarn 
in  to 

.    .  creamy 

whiteness  of  glaze,  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to 
imitate  the  soft-paste  wares  of  China.   The  enamels  are  used  to 

delineate  decorative  subjects  and  are  applied  in  masse*,  the  priiKipal 
cuK>ur»  being  green,  yelkm  and  soft  I^russian  blue,  all  brilliant  and 
trjn-f^arent,  with  the  rxcij  tion  of  the  last  which  is  nearly  opaque. 
In  ni.iny  can-s  wc  find  l.irijc  portions  of  the  surface  completely 
covered  with  green  or  yellow  enamel  overlying  black  diapers  or 
scroll  patterns.  The  second  variety  of  Kutani  ware  may  often  be 
mistaken  for  "  old  Japan  "  (i.r.  Imari  porcelain).  The  most  charac- 
teriitic  examples  01  it  are  distinguishable,  however,  by  the  prepon* 
derating  presence  of  a  peculiar  russet  red.  differing  essentially  from 
the  full-oadied  and  comparatively  brilliant  colour  of  the  Arka 
potlcfv.  Moreover,  the  workmen  of  Kaga  did  not  follow  the  Arita 
precedent  of  mjs^ing  blue  under  the  glaze.  In  the  great  majority 
of  case*  they  <J»J  n  ut  use  blue  at  all  in  this  position,  and  vihcn  they 
dill,  its  pl.ice  vk.is  essentially  subordinate.   They  also  empioved 

siU<.r  friiK  for  d<  I  o.'.it  ivi'  [  a,  r  focei,  WhOCaa       IIR^  find  H  UW 

used  on  "  old  Japan  "  porcelain. 

About  the  tune  (1843)  of  the  aO'Kotaai  nvieal.  a  petnr 

lida  Hachiroemon  introduced  a  etyia  of  decoration  whkil  

quently  came  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all  Kaga  procdaiaa. 
Taking  the  Eiraku  porcelains  of  KiOto  as  models,  Hachiroeioa 
employed  red  grounds  with  designs  traced  on  them  in  gold.  The 
style  was  not  absolutely  new  ia  iCaga.  We  find  similar  decoration 
on  old  and  choice  examples  of  Kuiani-yaki.  But  the  character  of 
the  old  red  dilTcra  esseniullv  from  that  of  the  mcKJern  iiunufacture— 
the  former  being  a  uAi.  •iiUlucd  culour,  more  like  a  bKxim  fh.^n  an 
enamel;  the  latter  a  ^;'''-^y  and  cnnifj,ir.i( iv  1. ly  crude  pi^mcr- 
In  Hachiroemoa's  time  and  during  the  twenty  years  following  the 
date  of  his  iaaovaiioai  .Map  beautiful  eaampks  of  elaborately 
decorated  Kutani  poroetain  were  produced.  The  richness,  prafuaioa 
and  microscopic  accuracy  of  their  decoration  could  scaicdy  iaew  boaa 
surpassed:  but,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  their  lack  cftMteey  <f 
technique  disgyaliiw  them  to  rank  as  dne  pwcelaiafc 


and  beauty  which  was  largely  used  in  its  decoration,  and  Kui 
wilk  painM  aad  eaanwllad  pUc  wacyiMt  Inm  hard  porcelain 
pottery.  Many  01  the  pteccearadiiUnguSncd  by  a  peculiar  crea 
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lt«W«ttlwUnk  village  of  Seto,  Moe  five  milea  from  Nagoya. 
ibediicf  town  of  the  province  of  Owari,  or  BishQ,  that  the  celebrated 
Kato  Shiroaemon  made  the  first  jap-inrv;  (aience 
worthy  to  be  con»id*rwl  a  technical  siirrcss.  hhiro- 
jacmoQ  produced  dainty  little  tea-jars,  ewers  and  other  cka-no- 
ym  uteauU.  Theic,  beine  no  longer  itoved  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tioA,  as  had  been  the  haoit  before  Shiroxaemon'i  time,  were  not 
ditfifured  by  the  bate,  bliatetvd  lipa  of  their  predecessors.  Their 
till  «M  *■!  wcU-inuiufKtnad  poMcryt  vmnring  in  cdow 
ImtdiikfeieM  •»  nMet,  and  osweicd  with  thiclc.  luatreua  glam 
'•brown,  chocolate  and  yellowish  grey.   These  glaaea 


OMnochroniatic:  thev  showed  difTcrencrs  of  tint,  and 
Mtoetimcs  marked  varieties  ol  colour;  a*  when  chocolate-brown 
paacd  into  amber,  or  bKn  k  wa<  relieved  by  streaks  and  clmid«  of 
frey  and  dead-leaf  red.  This  ware  carrve  to  be  known  as  Tithiro. 
jaJtt,  a  term  obtained  by  combining  the  second  syllable  of  Kjtu 
vith  the  two  first  of  Shiroxaemotu  A  genuine  example  of  it  in  at 
pfcsent  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold  to  Japanese  dilettanti, 
though  in  foreign  eyes  it  is  little  more  than  tnterestim.  Shiroxacmon 
«H  aaccecded  at  the  kiln  by  three  generations  ol  his  family,  each 
wpiMumtive  retainina  the  name  of  Ttebiro,  and  each  diatinguisif 
iag  himKlf  by  the  excellence  of  his  work.  Thenceforth  Seto  becaine 
the  headquarters  of  the  manufacture  of  (Aa-ao-^  utensils,  and  many 
of  the  tiny  pieces  turned  out  there  deserve  high  admiration,  their 
technique  being  perfect,  and  their  mahogany,  russet-brown,  amber 
ind  buff  glazes  showing  wonderful  tusrre  and  richness.  Seto,  in 
f.Kt,  acquired  such  a  widespread  reputation  for  its  ceramic  pro- 
ductions that  the  term  seto-mono  (Seto  article)  came  to  be  used 
mminthrMpmmymitivaKtUia,im»»''CMaM''  la  in  the 
wte.  Seto  iMw  Mir  CMMd  to  btaaotteiy-prodtteiiie  centre,  and 
hai  become  the  chief  porcelain  mamiuctory  of  |apan.  The  porce- 
laia  industry  was  inaugurated  in  1807  by  Tamikichi,  a  local  cera- 
niit,  who  had  visited  HLten  and  spent  three  years  there  studying 
the  necessary  processes.  Owari  abounds  in  porcol.iin  stone;  but 
it  doe*  nnt  occur  in  constant  or  particularly  simple  forms,  and  as 
the  rKitt^■r^  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  their  materials  scicniifically, 
their  work  is  often  marred  by  unforeseen  difficulties.  For  many 
years  after  Tamikichi'a  pracesset  bad  bcgvn  to  ba  pnctiicd,  tha 
only  decoration  employM  was  blue  mder  tlw  glaae.  Sometimes 
Cmmm  cobalt  waa  used,  sometimes  Japanese,  and  sometimes  a 
■iatlua  of  both.  To  Kawamoto  Hansuke,  who  flourished  about 
l4ji>-lfl45,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  turned  out  the  richest  and 
BMMt  attractive  ware  of  this  cbiss.  But,  speaking  ^ncrally,  J.iriancse 
blues  do  not  rank  on  the  same  decorative  level  with  tho^e  of  Chin.i. 
At  Arita,  although  pieces  were  ojcasionally  turned  out  of  which 
the  colour  could  not  be  surpassed  in  punly  and  brilliancy,  the 
general  character  of  the  blue  jous  couttrie  was  either  thin  or  dull. 
At  Hirado  the  ceramists  affected  alightcr  and  more  dclicatetonethan 
that  at  the  Chincaa,  and.  in  order  to  obuin  it,  subjected  the  cboiee 
MRient  of  tiie  Middle  fOngdocntORfiiriagpraccMesof  greatatverfty* 
The  tlirado  blue,  therefore,  bekwia  to  a  special  aesthetic  category. 
But  at  Owari  the  experts  were  ooatent  with  an  inferior  colour, 
aad  their  blue-and- white  porcelains  never  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
Rpatation,  though  occasionally  we  find  a  sp<-citr.cn  of  grcit  merit. 

Decoration  with  vitrifiable  enamels  over  the  glaze,  though  it 
bc^an  to  be  practised  at  Owari  alwut  the  year  1840,  never  became 
a  speciality  of  the  place.  Nowadays,  indeed,  numerous  examples 
of  porcelains  decorated  in  tMa'tatMNr  are  claaaed  araong  Owari 
pradncta.  But  they  reonve  their  dteotation,  almost  without 
'—TlFtillH.  in  TBl^Aor  Yokohama,  where  a  large  number  of  artists, 
Crfkd  ■  tinla  iki.  devote  themselves  entirely  to  porceiain^inting. 
TkiW  men  seldom  use  vitrifiable  enamel!,  pigments  being  much 
■ore  tractable  and  less costlv.  The  dominant  d  aturc  of  the  tlcsigns 
is  pictortaL  They  arc  frankly  adapted  to  We«itern  taste.  Indeed, 
of  this  porcelain  it  may  be  said  that,  from  the  monster  pieces  of 
btue-and-white  manufactured  at  Seto— vases  six  feet  high  and 
garden  pillar-lamps  half  as  Ull  again  do  aot  dismay  the  BishO 
ceramist — to  tiny  coffee-cups  decorated  in  T^ky8,  with  their 
de&cate  miniatures  of  birds,  flowers,  insects,  fishes  and  so  forth, 
cscrything  indicates  the  death  of  the  old  severe  aestheticism.  To 
•Bch  a  depth  of  debasement  had  the  ceranuc  art  fallen  in  Owari,  that 
before  the  happy  renaiasaitce  of  the  past  ten  years,  Nagoya  dis> 
credited  itself  by  employing  porcelain  aaa  baaa  for  doiaonne cnasMl- 
ling.  Many  products  of  this  vitiated  IsdOMfy  tevi  fVDBd  (hdr 
wjy  into  the  collections  of  foreigners. 

f'uttery  was  prwJuccd  -it  several  hamlets  in  Bisen  as  far  back  as 
the  14th  century,  but  ware  worthy  of  artistic  notice  did  not  auka  its 

  appearance  iiotil  the  cloae  of  the  itith  century,  when 

the  TaikS  himself  paid  a  visit  to  tha  factory  at  Imbe. 
Thenceforth  utensils  for  the  uic  of  the  tea  clubs  began  to  be 
manufactured.  This  Baen-y«hi  was  red  stoneware,  with  thin 
diaphanous  gtaae.  Made  of  exceedingly  refractory  clay,  it  under- 
went Etovine  for  more  than  three  »ci  ks,  and  was  consequently 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  metallic  timbrr.  Some  fifty  yr.irs 
liter,  the  ch.iractcr  ot  the  choicest  Bizcn-yaki  underwent  a  marked 
change.  It  became  slate-coloured  or  bluish-brown  faience,  with 
Mtt  as  fine  as  pipe-day,  but  very  hard.  In  the  a«-Bnen  (blue 
Biaeo).  as  well  as  m  the  red  variety,  figures  of  mythical  beings  and 
animals,  birda*  Miaamlothw  aatufaTolnects.  were  awdellcd  with 
•  d^rec  of  ylMilB  ibiBty  that  aw  wauedt  be  spofccxl  to  >ao  Mf> 


temtt.  Ri^fcaentative  apearaew  are  tnly  adatiiahh  tvui  Ua*. 
every  contour  faithful.  The  production  waa  very  Kouted,  and  food 
pieces  soon  ceased  to  be  procurable  except  at  loac  intervals  and 

heavy  expense.  The  Biien-yaki  familiar  to  Western  collectors  is 
comparatively  coarse  brown  or  reddiiih  brown,  stoneware,  modelled 
rudely,  though  sometimes  redeemed  by  touches  of  the  genius  never 
entirely  absent  from  the  work  of  the  Japanese  artis.in-arti'.t.  \-',.y\y 
to  be  confounded  with  it  is  another  ware  of  the  came  type  manu- 
factured at  Shidoro  in  the  proviaoe  of  TdtdaL 

The  Japanese  potters  oouU  never  vie  witli  the  CMacae  to  the 
production  of  glaaes:  tlie  wonderful  monochromes  and  polychronca 

of  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  ao  peers  anywhere.   In       ^  . 

Japan  they  were  most  closely  approached  by  the  faience 
of  Takatori  in  the  province  of  Chikuren.  In  its  early  days  the 
ceramic  industry  of  this  province  owed  something  to  the  assistance 
of  Korean  exiierts  who  settled  there  after  the  exiKdition  of  I59». 
But  tu  chief  development  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Igarashi 
Jiaemon,  aa  anatenr  ceramist,  who,  happening  to  visit  Chikuxcn 
about  Ifiio,  waa  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  of  the 
fief  and  munificently  treated.  Taking  the  renowned  ysa-jMra-jwa^ 
or  "  transmutation  ware  "  of  China  as  a  model,  the  Tantori  pottcta 
endeavoured,  by  skilful  mixing  of  cokiuring  materials,  to  reproduce 
the  wonderful  effects  of  oxidiaatkm  seen  in  the  Chinese  ware. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  achieve  their  ideal,  but  they  did  succeed 
in  producing  some  exquisitely  lustrous  gbzes  of  the  flamf  e  tyi«-, 
rich  transpiarent  brown  passing  into  claret  colour,  with  ticiks  or 
streaks  of  white  and  clouds  of  "iron  dust."  The  pile  of  this 
faience  was  of  the  finest  description,  and  the  technique  in  every 
respect  faultkaa.  UBfortunatelv,  the  beat  experts  confined  them- 
■elvca  to  worldnf  Cor  the  tea  ctaba.  and  cooaequentty  produced  ody 
insbnificant  pieoies.  aa  tea-jars,  cups  aad  little  cwen.  During  tim 
i8th  century,  a  departure  was  made  from  these  strict  canons.  rrOM 
this  period  d.ntc  most  of  the  specimens  best  known  outside  Japan— 
cleverly  mrxlclletl  fi>;ures  of  myf hfilof;ir.il  l>r!ni;s  and  animals  covered 
with  lustrous  varieRatcd  clazes.  the  Rcneral  colours  Ijcing  grey  or 
buff,  with  tints  of  green,  cnocolate.  brown  and  sometimes  blue. 

A  waro  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  found  their  way 
westward  of  late  yean  in  the  itmn-yoAt,  ao  called  from  the  island 
of  Awaji  where  it  is  mannCactured  in  the  vilbge  of  Iga. 
It  was  first  produced  between  the  ymn  1830  aad  l£|0  ^w^ 
by  one  KajQ  Mimpei,  a  man  of  ooBsMaraue  private  meaas  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  ceranuc  art  out  of  pure  enthusiasm.  His 
story  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  note  the  results 
of  his  enterprise.  Directing  his  efforts  at  first  to  reproducing  the 
deep  green  and  straw-yellow  glares  of  China,  he  had  exhausted  almost 
his  entire  resources  before  success  came,  and  even  then  the  public 
was  slow  to  recognize  the  merits  of  his  ware.  Nevertheless  he 
penevered,  and  in  1838  we  find  him  pnxlucing  not  only  green  and 
ydhnv  moaochromes.  but  also  greyish  white  and  ninoMitacli 
gtaacaofHgh  excellence.  So  thoroughly  had  he  itow  1 


management  of  glaiea  that  he  could  combine  yrilow,  green,  white 
and  claret  colour  in  regular  patches  to  imitate  tortoise-shell.  Many 

of  his  pieces  have  designs  incised  or  in  relief,  and  others  are  skilfully 
dccor.^tcd  with  gold  and  silver.  Awaji-yaki,  or  Afimp^i  ;  .a  It 
is  of  ten  caUe^J,  is  generally  porcelain,  but  wc  occasionally  find  «iKxi- 
mens  which  may  ro.idily  be  mistaken  for  Awata  faii-nrc. 

Banko  faience  is  a  universal  favourite  with  foreign  collectorsw 
The  type  feaerally  known  to  them  is  exceedingly  light  ware,  for  the 
most  part  made  ot  light  grey,  unglazed  clay,  and  having 
hand-moddled  decoration  in  relief.  But  there  are 
numerouB  varieties.  Chocolate  or  dovc-colourcd  grottn<b  with  deli- 
cate diapers  in  gold  and  fni>obf  ;  brown  or  blnck  faience  with  white, 
yellow  and  pink  designs  inci*ed_  or  in  relief;  jwttery  curiously 
and  deftly  marbled  by  combinations  of  various  coloured  clays— 
these  and  many  other  kinds  arc  to  be  found,  all,  however,  presenting 
one  common  feature,  namely,  skilful  finger-moulding  aiKl  a  slight 
roughenina  of  the  surface  as  though  it  had  received  the  impnsaMW 
of  coarse  unen  or  crape  before  baking.  This  modem  bcmko-ycki  h 
produced  chiefly  at  YokkaicM  to  the  province  of  Ise.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  the  original  baako-we  made  in  Kuwana.in  thesame 
province,  by  Numanami  Gosaenum  at  the  close  of  the  tSth  oentiiry. 
Cozaemon  was  an  imitator.  He  took  for  his  models  the  raku 
faience  of  Kidto,  the  masterpteoes  of  Ninaei  and  Kenzan.  the  rococo 
wares  of  Korea,  the  enamelled  porcebln  of  China,  and  the  t  luc  and- 
white  ware  of  Delft.  He  did  not  found  a  school,  simply  because  he 
had  nothing  new  to  teach,  and  the  fact  that  a  modem  ware  goes  by 
the  same  name  as  his  productions  is  simply  because  his  seal — the 
inecriptioa  on  which  (MaAa,  cverlaatiati  auimted  tha  aaaw  «f 
the  ware— •ubeequentiy  (18^)  fell  toto  the  nandt  of  one  Mori 
YOaetsu.  who  applied  it  to  his  own  ware.  Mori  Yflsetsa,  hosrever. 
had  awre  or^nality  than  Numanami.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
shaping  his  pieces  by  putting  the  mould  inside  and  pressing  the  clay 
with  the  h.ind  into  the  matrix.  The  consequence  was  that  his 
wares  receive<l  the  design  on  the  inocT  as  well  as  the  Outer  Surface, 

an  1  were  moreover  thumb-marfced"MiHNia|  dHraCMriltici  Of  tiM 
banko-yaki  now  so  popular. 
Aayewg  a  multitude  of  other  Japaneia  wares,  space  allows  us  to 
 only  two,  those  of  Uumo  and  Yatsuahiro.  The 


ddcf  of  the  former  is  faiencct  havtaf  i%ht  ney, 
fik  md  ydlow  or  ttiaiMolonfad  ^Me.  «ka  or 
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to  which  is  applied  decoration  in  cotd  and  irreM  enamel.  Anodicr 
wietv  faa»  chocolate  glaze,  clouded  wi(h  ainb«r  and  fleclDed  witll 
goM  diMt.  The  former  faience  had  i(«  origin  at  the  cloM  fli  tlw 
17th  century,  the  Utter  at  the  close  of  the  iHth  ;  but  the  Itmmo- 
yM  now  procurable  is  a  ino<lcrn  producuon. 

The  Yatsushiro  faience  is  a  production  of  the  pros'ince  of  Hign, 
where  a  number  of  Korean  potter*  lettled  at  the  close  cf  the 

y  ^.    i7ih  century.    It  i»  the  only  Japanese  ware  in  which  the 

wmmtmmw.  characteristics  td  a  Korean  anginal  are  unmistakably  pre> 
Mived.  Itadiaphanous,  pcaH-grcy  glaae,  uniform.  Iiatrouaand  finely 
crackled,  ownmac  encaustic  decoimtioo  in  white  aim,  the  fiaeneas 
of  its  warmtCHnn  pdu,  and  the  leaenlesceUeooeof  itstceldiique. 
h JVC  always  coi—ndcd  adnfaMMMk  It  it  praduccd  now  in  cqr- 
•idcrable  quantida,  tllC  Cht  nodaia  WBM  Uk  fat  tkart  of  its 
prcd< 


Msny  eiunpkt  cf  Uw  above  vtiietkt  dcMm  die  enthiuUstic 
adnrfrittoii  tliey  have  Mcalvid,  ytt  tbqr  unqnesUoubly  bdong 
to  a  lower  rank  of  ceramic  achievements  than  the  choke  produce 
tions  of  Chinese  kilns.  The  potters  of  the  Middle  Kbgdotn, 

from  the  early  eras  of  the  Ming  dyDasly  down  to  the  latest  years 
of  the  i8ih  century,  stood  absolutely  without  rivals  as  makers 
of  [M)rci:lain.  Their  technical  ability  was  incomparable — though 
in  grace  of  decorative  conception  they  yielded  the  palm  to  the 
Japaaeie— and  the  representative  specimens  they  bequeathed 
to  poaterity  teoained,  vatil  quite  raceaUy,  far  bqrond  the  imiu- 
five  capacity  of  European  or  Asiatic  cipcits.  '  As  tor  fricnce 
and  pottery,  however,  the  Chinese  despised  them  in  all  forms, 
with  one  notable  exception,  the  yi-ksini-yao,  known  in  the 
Occident  as  bec^^ro.  Even  the  yi-ksing-yao,  loo,  owed  much  of 
its  popu^rity  to  special  utility.  It  was  essentially  the  ware  of 
the  tea-drinker.  If  in  the  b^l  specimens  exquisite  modelling, 
wonderful  accuracy  of  finish  and  fitet  of  interesting  tints  are 
found,  such  pieces  are,  none  the  less,  stamped  prominently  with 
tbe  character  of  utenaila  rather  than  witk  that  of  works  of  ait. 
In  short,  the  artistic  outpnt  of  ChlneK  Itim  fn  their  pahniest 

days  was,  not  faience  or  pottery,  but  porcelain,  whether  of  soft 
or  hard  paste,  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  owes  her  ceramic  distinc- 
tion in  the  main  to  her  faience.  A  great  deal  has  beer,  said  by 
enthusiastic  writers  about  the  jamilU  ckrysatUkem4hpionicnnt  of 
Imari  and  the  lenre  KakUmon  of  XabesUata,  but  these  porce- 
lains, beautiful  as  they  (lodoubtedly  are,  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
sanw  level  with  the  kwM-yt»  and  famille  nu  of  the  Chinese 
experts.  The  Imari  ware,  evm  thoo^  its  thick  biscuit  and 
fcnerally  ungracefnl  (hapet  be  omitted  from  the  account,  shows 
no  cn.Tmcls  that  can  r-v.il  the  exquisitely  soft,  broken  tints  of 
the  JamiUe  rose,  aiui  the  KakUmon  porcelain,  for  all  its  rich 
though  chaste  contrasts,  lacks  the  delicate  transmitted  tints  of 
the  shell-like  kvan-yao.  So,  too,  the  blue-and- white  porcelain 
of  Hirado,  though  assisted  by  exceptional  tenderness  of  sauS'PdU 
colour,  by  milk-white  ^ase,  by  froat  beauty  of  decorative 
daatgB,  aaid  often  by  an  aooiiruk  tne  of  tlw  nodidlmg  or  graving 
tool,  represents  a  ceramic  achievement  palpably  below  the  soft 
paste  kai-pitH-yao  of  King-tc-chen.  It  b  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting fact  that  this  last  product  of  Chinese  skill  remained 
unknown  in  Japan  down  to  very  recent  days.  In  the  eyes  of 
a  Chinese  ( 'mnoisscur,  no  blue-and-white  [Kircelain  worthy  of 
consideration  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  except  the  kai-pien-yao, 
with  its  imponderable  pAU,  its  wai-like  surface,  and  its  rich, 
liewiag  bhie,  entirely  free  boa  aapetfidality  or  gsriihiwai  and 
btoken  into  a  tboosand  tints  by  the  nicraaoopic  crackk  «f  the 
glaze.  The  Japanese,  although  they  obtained  ffOOl  ihidr  BClgh- 
buur  almost  everything  of  value  she  had  to  give  them,  did  not 
know  this  wonderful  ware,  and  their  ignorance  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  their  ceramic  inferiority.  There  remains,  too,  a  wide 
domain  in  which  the  Chinese  developed  high  skill,  whereas  the 
Japanese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  luvc  cntend  it  at  ail;  namely, 
tho  domain  of  monochromea  and  polychrono*  Striking  every 
Hole  of  oolottrfron  the  richest  to  the  most  deUateithedoauht 
of  tnaU  and  jtsadl  (flaws,  of  yd  pien  yno  (transnutatioo  ware), 
and  of  egg-shcU  with  incised  or  transluLiJ  decoration.  In  all 
that  region  of  achievement  the  Chinese  potters  stood  alone  and 
seemingly  unapproachable.  The  Japanese,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  specialty  of  iaicncc,  and  in  that  particular  line  they 
■cached  a  high  standard  of  eiceltenw.  Mo  faleaci  pfoduoed 


either  in  China  or  |ny  other  Oriental  country  can  dispute  the 
palm  with  really  representative  specimens  of  Satsuma  ware. 
Not  without  full  reason  have  Western  connoisseurs  lavished 
panegyrics  upon  that  exquisite  production.  The  faience  of  the 
Kioto  artists  never  reached  quite  to  the  level  of  the  Satsoina  in 
quafity  of  pAu  and  glowing  mellowness  of  decoration;  tkdr 
materials  were  slightly  inferior.  But  their  skill  aa  deoontooi 
was  as  great  as  its  range  was  wide,  and  thoy  praducod  •  andtip 
tudc  of  masterpiecesoBnUchaloBe  Japan's  cenBleiiBenlilht 

safely  be  rested. 

When  the  racdiatization  of  the  fiefs,  in  1871,  terminated 
the  local  patronage  hitherto  extended  so  munificently  to 
artists,  the  Japanese  ceramists  gradually  learned  ak^»s# 
that  they  must  thenceforth  depend  chiefly  upon  the  s<r*aAsr 
markets  of  Europe  and  Anoka.  They  had  to 
appeal,  in  alMrt,  to  aa  aolinly.  bmt  public,  and  "*** 
bow  to  secure  Its  appcevat  was  to  them  a  perplexing  proUem. 
Having  little  to  guide  them,  they  often  intrrprcted  Western 
taste  incorrectly,  and  inipaircd  their  own  reputation  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Thus,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Mciji 
era,  there  was  a  period  of  complete  prostitution.  No  new 
skill  was  developed,  and  what  remained  of  the  old  was 
expended  chiefly  upoa  the  manufactuie  of 
objects,  disigimd  by  excess  of  dcoocatioo  and 
by  any  excellence  of  tednlqiie.  In  ^tite  of  thdr  artistic 
defects,  these  specimens  were  exported  bi  considerable 
numbers  by  mcfiihants  in  the  foreign  settlements,  and  their  first 
cost  bring  very  low,  they  found  a  not  unremuneralive  market, 
liut  as  Europ<.au  and  American  collectors  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  capacities  of  the  pre-Meiji  potters,  the  great 
inferiority  of  these  new  specimens  was  recognized,  and  the  prioct 
commanded  by  the  old  wares  gradually  appcectated.  Whattte 
happened  was  very  natncal:  tmitatiians  of  the  old  wtm  woe 
produced,  and  having  been  stilTiciently  disfigured  by  staining  and 
other  processes  calculated  to  lend  an  air  of  rust  and  age,  they 
were  sold  to  ignorant  persons,  who  Iaboure>l  under  the  singu- 
lar yet  common  hallucination  that  the  points  to  be  looked  for  ia 
specimens  from  early  kilns  were,  not  techniLal  excellence,  daco> 
rative  tastcfulness  and  richness  of  colour,  but  dingineas,  iaspcf- 
fectioos  and  dirt;  persona  who  Inaagined,  in  dmtt,  that  dcfocta 
which  they  we«dd  coodMBB  St  «oee  hi  saw  poiniaiMMilit  to  ha 
regarded  as  metfts  in  oM.  Of  coarse  a  trade  of  that  hind,  based 

on  deception,  could  not  have  permanent  sucrcss.  One  of  the 
imitators  of  "old  Satsuma"  was  among  the  t'lrst  to  pKrccive 
that  a  new  line  must  be  struck  out.  Vet  the  earliest  results  of 
his  awakened  perception  helped  to  demonstrate  still  further  the 
depraved  spirit  that  had  come  over  Japanese  art.  For  he  applied 
himself  to  manufacture  warn  baviaif  a  close  affinity  with  th« 
shocking  monstrosities  used-  tor  scpwanl  piupcsM  in  aBdeaft 
Apulia,  where  fragments  of  dissected  satyrs,  busts  of  aynqiks  or 
halves  of  horses  were  considered  graceful  excrescences  (br  the 
adornment  of  an  amphora  or  a  pithos.  This  Ifakuzu  faience, 
produced  by  the  now  justly  celebrated  Miyagawa  Shdzan  of  Ota 
(near  Yokohama),  survives  in  the  form  of  vases  and  pots  havirjg 
birds,  reptiles,  flowers,  crustacca  and  so  forth  plastered  over 
the  surface — specimens  that  disgrace  the  period  of  their : 
lacttu^  and  ripii  ■  ni  pwbably  the  wan 
cwawilc  conccptioii. 

A  production  so  degraded  as  the  early  Makuzu  faience  rp  J^^ 
not  possibly  have  a  lengthy  vogue.    Miyagawa  soon  began  to 
cast  about  for  a  better  in^iration,  and  found  it  in  Aioptioa 
the  monochromes  and  polychromes  of  the  Chinese  CMimmm 
Kang-ksi  and  Yung-cheni  kilns.   The  extraordinary 
value  attaching  to  the  incomparable  red  glazes  of  China,  Dflt 
only  in  the  coontry  of  their  origin  but  also  in  the  United  Statgn, 
where  coOectocs  showed  a  fine  inatiact  in  this  avttcr,  seena  to 
have  suggested  to  Miyagawa  the  Idea  of  imitatioB.  He  took  for 
model  the  rich  and  delicate  "  liquid  d.Twn  "  monochrome,  and 
succeeded  in  protiueiiiR  some  spetiinens  of  cur.sldcrahlc  merit. 
Thenceforth  his  example  was  larBrly  followed,  and  it  n-ay  now  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  best  Japanese  ceramists 
is  to  copy  CUacw  diivfrnan.  To  find  them  thus : 
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IrfOfibutcbo  a  fresh  illustradba  €1  the  eclectic  genius  of  Jnp 
■floe  ift.  All  the  products  of  thb  new  eflort  arc  porcelains 
proper.  Seven  kilns  arc  devoted,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  new 
waits:  btloDging  lo  Miyagawa  Shf  zan  of  Ota,  St  ifQ  Yfihci  of 
KMUHTftkerooto  Hayata  and  KaiO  Tomojiro  of  Tokyi),  Higuchi 
HatMMWofHifadObSblidaYaaiikyooi  Kag>an<i  KatoMiMikkhi 
rfSelo.- 

Among  the  tcvcn  crramiits  here  enumerated,  ScifQ  o<  Kifito 
pnbibly  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.    If  wc  except  the  ware  of 
SatMjnij,  it  m.iy  be  said  that  nearly  all  tne  fine  faience 
was  manufactured  formerly  in  KiAto.  Nomura 

 I  of  tht  t/tli  oeotanr,  imnnted 

I  «M  Im  ctcw^Wm  «  MM«e  - 
hmmM  gfaie*.  carryiiiK  rich  decoration  of  dear  and  brilliant 
triirmable  enamels.  1 1  wa*  he  who  gave  their  fint  really  artittic 
iatpttl«e  tei  the  kilns  o(  Awata,  Miioro  aitd  Iw-akur.t.  whence  so 
May  <l<  li<'hiful  '■[■(■ciment  ot  faience  iMued  almost  wuhimt  intcr- 
roption  until  the  middle  of  the  tqth  century  anri  roniinue  to 
i«ue  tOKi-iy.  The  thro*  Kenzan,  of  whrnn  the  third  liinl  in  I820: 
Ebixi:  the  four  D&hachi,  of  whom  the  fourth  was  still  alive 
{■  1909;  the  Kagiya  family,  nunufacturont  of  the  celebrated 
KiaMaii  ware:  Htaan,  whoee  imiutioaa  of  Odft  faience  and  his 
Hlf-w-ptU  pieett  with  fem-scraU  decoration  remain  iooomparable : 
Toizan  YAbei,  whoae  ninth  descendant  of  the  mmc  name  now  pro- 
(tuees  fine  sperimens  of  Awata  ware  for  foreign  markets:  Tanzan 
YSfhitaroand  hisiion  Rokuro.  to  whose  crcriit  stand^a  new  departure 
ia  the  form  o4  faience  having  pAU-tur-pAte  decoration  of  lace  pattern*, 
diapers  and  .irchaic  de«igiis  cxrmtiil  in  low  relief  with  admirable 
ikill  and  minuteness;  the  two  Mizan,  renowned  for  tlieir  rcpreicn- 
talions  of  rirhly  app.in:!'.;!  fi;;.irr,  .is  dm  relive  mutivi-s;  kokul>ci, 
•Im  stMdicd  painting  under  Maruyama  Okyfi  atid  followed  the 
■wnlwtir  style  of  tiiat  g«Mt  wu«j  iWciW.  th*  im  fcally 
«9cn  tnawufacturef  ef  tnMhldil  pnoHah  In  KiMo;  ShOhei. 
Kuitei,  and  above  alt,  2^goro  Hfleen,  the  celebrated  potter  of 
Eiraku  wares — these  names  and  many  others  give  to  Kidto  ceramics 
•n  eminence  as  well  a*  an  individuality  which  few  other  wares  of 
Japan  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  to  tie  suppoiwd  that  the  aiKient  capital 
sow  lacks  Rn-at  potters.  Okamura  Yasutaro,  commonly  called 
Shton.  prcitluces  specimens  which  only  a  v^ery  acute  connoisseur 
can  diMinguish  from  the  work  of  Nomura  Ninsci:  Taruan  Kokuro's 
half-tint  enamels  and  soft  creamy  glaxcs  would  have  stood  high  in 
say  epoch;  Taiaan  Ydhei  produces  Awata  faience  not  inferior  to 
tut  el  former  d«ya;  iteriy*  Sflbel  wwtbily  aupports  the  reputation 
•f  tie  KinhBnii  wwcnuemmMo  Ei]ire  bn  nnde  to  the  order  of 


a  wdi-knowa  Kioto  firm  many  spcdntens  now  figuring  in  foreign 
ceSeeiioH*  as  oM  masterpieces;  and  ltd  TAsan  succeeds  in  decorating 

lliefiee  with  seven  colours  snus  tctccrrtt  (black.  Rreen,  blue,  ni>s<  1- 
ffi!.  tea-brown,  purpU-  and  ]»  M'  hi.  .i  fc.it  never  Ih  furc  acc  ompli'hi'l. 
It  i»  therefore  an  error  to  assert  that  Kioto  h.N  nn  l<>n;.;cT  a  title 
tobecalle^l  a  great  ceramic  centre.  Scifii  'S'uh<  i,  howevi  r,  hjs  the 
ipectal  faculty  of  manufacturing  monochromatic  and  jewelled 
Hnciain  and  faience,  which  dilTer  essentially  from  the  traditional 
mKo  types,  their  modets  being  taken  directly  from  China.  But  a 
•harp  dtstinctton  has  to  be  drawn  between  the  method  of  ScifO  and 
that  of  the  other  six  ceramists  mentioned  above  as  following  Chinese 
ftshions.  It  n  this,  that  whereas  the  latter  produce  their  cliromaiic 
rflects  by  mixing  the  colouring  matter  with  the  glace.  SeifO  paints 
the  bisciiit  with  a  pigment  over  which  he  nins  a  franslucid  colourless 
S^iK-  The  KtStO  artist's  process  is  much  easier  than  that  of  his 
rivals,  and  although  his  monochromes  are  often  of  most  pleasir.,; 
delicacy  and  fine  tone,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ume  catcKury  ol 
technical  excellence  as  the  wares  they  imitate.  1-  rom  this  judg- 
Wflt  aHM  be  cuccptad,  however,  hit  ivwv'Wlute  and  ctfaiwt  wmo* 
•s  wm  w  liis  ponwiains  decorated  whh  btae,  or  blue  and  ted  SM* 
t-w.V,  nnd  with  vitriftable  enamels  over  the  glaze.  In  these  live 
^iTkUci  he  is  emphatically  great.  It  canttot  be  s.u<I.  nni  vd,  that 
htJ  clidldcn  shows  the  velvety  richness  of  surface  and  lenderncis  of 
colour  that  distinguiihcd  the  old  A'wjTf  jjo  and  Lunnhuan-yao 
of  China,  or  that  he  has  ever  essayed  the  moss-edged  crackle  of  the 
hi-autiful  Ko-yao.  But  his  cHadon  certainly  ctjuais  the  more  modern 
Chinese  examples  from  the  Kang-hii  and  i'luif-thtMt  kilns.  As  for 
his  ivory-white,  it  distinctly  surpastcs  the  CbincK  Ming  Chen-yao 
ia  every  qtiality  except  an  indescribable  intimacy  of  glaxe  and 
Mr  wtidi  probably  can  never  be  obtained  by  citner  Japanese  or 
Banpna  nmhods. 

Hqracawa  ShOaan,  or  Makuzu,  as  he  is  gencfally  called,  has  nevjM' 
fdhmed  Scifa's  example  in  descending  from  the  difficult  manipu- 
lation of  coloured  sl.irc^  to  the  comparatively  simple 
process  of  painted  bi(«ciiil.     This  comment  does  not 
refer  to  the  use  of  blue  and  red  ious  couMtte.    In  that 
clasi  of  bcdutiful  ware  the  application  of  picmcnt  to  ttic  un,;la/iil 
h  inevitable,  and  both  Scifu  and  Miyagawa,  working  cm 
the  same  line*  as  their  Chinese  predecessors,  produce  porcelains 
that  almost  rank  with  choice  Kang-hsi  specimens,  though  they 
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them  m  tbe  manufacture  of  large  imposing  pieces  or 
roodente  price.  But  in  the  matter  01  true  monochromatic 
polychromatic  glazes,  to  Sh&un  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
in.iitguratcd  Chinese  fashions,  and  if  he  has  never  fully  succeeded  in 
achieving  kxng-yao  (sang-de-boruf).  cht-hunr  (liquid  dawn  red), 
(k^ame^toi^^tmg  (bean-blouom  red.  the  "  peach-blow  of  American 
collectors),  or  above  all  ptn-kwo-ltimg  (appte-green  with  red  bloom), 
bis  efforu  to  imiute  them  have  icenltM  ia  m 
pieces* 

Takemoto  and  KatA  of  TSkyS  entered  the  field  subaenwatly  to 
ShAzan,  but  followed  the  same  models  approximately.  TtlienMI^ 
however,  has  made  a  speciality  of  black  glazes,  his  ^g^^ 
aim  l>eui;  to  rival  the  SuHi  ChUn-yao,  with  its  gl.izc  J-f^jtZ^m 
of  mirror-black  or  ravenVwinp  KTcen,  and  its  leveret 
fur  streakine  or  russe  t-n'.ON.s  (l.ij>plir.<,  tbe  prince  of  all  wares  in  the 
estimation  ol  the  iapancsc  tea-clubs.  Like  bhAxan.  he  is  still  very  far 
from  hianriplBrtti  fair,  aleo  liht  Shaaan.  be  produces  highly  meritorious 
pieces  a  ha  melt  to  iiacfa  an  ideal  that  will  probably  continue  to 
elade  hloi  Ur  cw.  Of  Kat6  there  is  not  much  to  be  caid.  lie  haa 
not  aneeeedcd  in  winaiM  great  distinction,  but  he  nianu'acturea 
some  very  delicate  monocnnomes,  fully  deserving  to  br  dasacd  among 
prominent  c\'idcnccs  of  the  new  departure.  Tokyr>  was  never  a 
centre  of  ceramic  production.  Es-rn  during  the  300  vcars  of  its 
conspicuous  prosperity  as  the  adtniiiiitrjtivc  capital  of  the  Toku- 
Rasra  shdguns,  it  ban  no  noted  factories,  doubtless  oning  to  the 
absence  of  any  suitable  potter's  clay  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Its  only  notable  prodiictioo  of  a  ceramic  character  «as  the  work 
of  .Miura  Kenya  (i8s»-t8a3),  who  followed  the  methods  of  the  ccl» 
brated  Haritsu  (l68ar-l704)  of  KiOto  in  decontiog  plain  or  laoquerttf 
wood  with  mosaics  of  nku  faience  having  coloured  glaics.  Keam 
was  also  a  skilled  modeller  of  liguiesi  andhis  factory  in  the  laMOO 
suburb  obtained  a  conv.dcrable  ri'putation  for  work  of  that  nature. 
He  was  succeeded  by  'lorawa  Iknsl'.i,  .in  (;ld  man  of  ovcr  seventy 
in  1909,  who,  u-jng  clay  from  Ow.iri  or  Hizen,  hjs  turned  out  many 
porcelain  statueitis  cf  Kfcat  beauty.  Hut  althouKh  the  capital 
of  Japan  j^oiKrli^^jyd^oly  ^in^^tj^grnhMm  grt  in  Japanese 

are  sent  from 

the  provinces  to  the  capital  to  receive  surface  decoration,  and  in 
wealth  of  design  as  well  as  carefulncat  of  eitecution  the  results  are 
praiseworthy.  But  of  the  |Mgments  employed  nothing  very  Lauda- 
tory could  be  said  until  very  recent  timl^s.  They  were  generally 
crude,  of  impure  tone,  and  without  depth  or  brilUanc>'.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  have  lost  these  defivis  and  entered  a  tx-riod  ol  consider- 
able excellence.  Figure-subjects  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the 
designv  A  majority  of  the  artists  are  content  to  copy  old  pictures 
of  Buddha's  sixteen  disciples,  tbe  eevea  gods  of  happiness,  and  other 
atoiilar  aswmblagea  of  mythical  or  histtirical  peraonaga,  aot  only 
because  aucfa  work  offen  large  opportunity  f or  the  nsa  ol  atiihing 
colours  and  the  production  01  meretriciona  effects,  dear  to  the  eye 
of  tbe  average  Western  nouseholder  and  tourist,  but  also  beraU* 


.t  complicated  design,  as  compared  with  a  simple  one.  has  the  advan- 
tage of  hiiliiii;  the  technical  imperfections  of  the  ware.  Of  late  there 
h.Tvc  happily  appeared  some  decoratcr-t  who  prefer  to  choose  their 
subjects  Iron!  the  natural  field  in  wliuh  their  great  predecessors 
excelled,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  more  congenial  and 
more  pleasing  style  srill  supplaat  it*  aiodera  jnuiper.  Tbe  beat 
known  factory  in  TflkyA  for  decorative  purpoM*  ia  tbe  Hy8chi-«n. 
it  was  established  in  the  Fukagawa  suburb  m  iS/jLVith  the  itnmc- 
diate  object  of  preparing  specimens  for  tbe  lint  TMcyA  exhibition 
held  at  that  time.  Its  fouiiders  obtained  a  measure  CM  official  aid, 
and  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  good  artists,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Obanawa  and  Shimauchi.  The  porcelains 
of  Owari  an<l  Arita  naturally  received  most  attention  at  the  bands  of 
the  Hyochi-cn  decorators,  but  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  principal 
wares  of  Japan  upon  which  they  did  not  try  their  skill,  aivl  a  piece 
of  roonochromatK  Mintoa  or  Sevres  came  in  their  way.  they  under- 
toak  to  improve  it  by  tbe  addition  of  deiigna  copied  from  aid  naatHB 
cr  Mggested  by  modem  taste.  The  cachet  of  tha  Fakanwa 
atelier  was  indiscrimfaiatdy  applied  to  all  aucb  piacc^  ana  hat 
probaMy  proved  a  mma  of  confusion  to  coHecten.  Many  other 
l.i'tories  bjr  decoration  wcr«  eslabli»he<l  from  time  to  time  in 
'l.ikMj.  Of  lhe>c  some  still  exist;  others,  n  .-ini:  to  proiii.ililc, 
h.ivc  Neil  atandoncd.  t)n  the  whole,  the  iii(lu-tr>-  m.i\  now  be 
to  li.ive  assumed  a  (ionustic  char^K  (*r.  In  hoii^-.  [irrsenting 
no  distinctive  features  whatsoever,  one  hnds  the  decorator  with  a 
cupboard  full  of  bowls  and  vasai  of  glased  biscuit,  which  he  adorns, 
piece  by  piece,  using  the  amplest  oooccivable  apparatus  and  a  meagre 
supply  of  pigmenta.  Sometimes  be  fixes  the  decoration  himmlf« 
employing  for  that  purpose  a  amall  kiln  which  stands  ia  his  bade 
nidea;  sometimes  be  entrusts  this  part  of  the  work  to  a  factory. 
As  in  the  case  of  everything  Japanese,  there  is  no  pretence,  no  uscIms 
expenditure  al-out  the  process.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  this  school  of 
Tokyfl  decor.itdr*.  th'^iigh  oltcn  eh'jo^inR  their  subjects  badly,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  j>ropTcss  ol  (he  ceramic  art  during  the  fust 
few  years.  Little  by  little  there  has  luin  (irsilnjicd  .1  decree  ui  skill 
which  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  work  of  the  old  pia&ters. 
Table  services  of  Owari  porcelain  —  the  ware  hedf  cacellentiy 
manipulated  and  of  abaost  cg|-ebeU  inentis  m  mam  decorated 
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•orts  of  iie«.ign<i.  chute,  elaborate  or  quaint:  and  thr«  wrv-ic^, 
rcpnscniii^^  VI  h  ..rti^tic  labour  and  originality,  arc  sold  for 
iriCM  ttut  bear  no  due  ratio  to  the  akill  required  id  flts;ir  manu- 


pricM  ti 
factun. 


.  Them  b  only  one  iWWlioa  to  be  imde  in  apeaking  of  the 
modcfii  decorative  industry  of  Japui  under  its  better  aspects. 
In  T9ky6,  KiAto,  Yokohama  and  Kobe— in  all  of  which  placet 
decoratinff  atclii-rt  (etiuie-dekero),  similar  to  thoae  at  Tukyd,  have 
been  cstablishi-il  in  mofJi  rri  time* — the  artists  use  chiefly  pigments, 
seldom  venturing  to  employ  vitri&able  eiumels.  That  the  results 
achieved  with  these  difTcrcnt  materials  are  not  comparable  is  a  fact 
which  every  connoisseur  must  admit.  The  gkMsv  surface  o(  a  porce- 
lain (bae  IS  ill  fitted  lor  fandcriag  artiatie  emeu  with  orainary 
colours.  Tbe  Draper  field  for  the  appUcatkm  of  these  is  the  biscuit, 
in  which  poMtMM  the  covcfing  glase  serves  at  once  to  soften  and  to 
preserve  the  pigment.  It  can  scarcely  be  do«fa«ed  that  the  true 
Mistincts  of  the  ceramist  will  ultimately  counsel  him  to  confine  his 
dMoration  over  the  glaze  to  vitrifiable  enamels,  with  which  the 
Chinese  and  Japartese  potters  of  former  timr«  obtained  such  brilliant 
fcsults.  But  to  employ  en.imrU  surcrssfully  is  an  achievement 
demanding  special  training  and  materials  not  easy  to  proctire  or  to 

prrpare.    Tin  Tfilijil  1   M t  Mflt  Btlllly.  tliiwfwr  '  " 

their  present  methods  immediately. 

Ab  lopettis  wu  given  to  ceramic  decoration  by  tht  

new  Mhool.  which  owed  its  origin  to  Or  C.  Wagencr.  MM  cnli 
German  expert  fonaarly  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  government. 
Dr  Wegener  ciOBCM»wd  the  idea  of  devdoping  tnr  art  of  decoration 
mder  the  glaas,  as  applied  to  faience.  Faience  thus  decorated  has 
•Iwsya  been  caccptMMial  in  Japan.  Rare  specimens  were  produced 
in  Satsuma  and  KiAto,  the  colour  employi'd  being  chiclly  blue, 
thou;;'i  hr  iwn  ami  black  Wfrc  used  in  very  exceptional  instances. 
The  dithculty  o(  obtaining  dear,  rich  tints  was  nearly  prohibitive, 
•ad  though  sutnib  whM  ncMevcd,  seemed  to  fuatiiy  the  effort, 
this  class  of  vara  ntver  neclved  Much  atteatioa  ia  Japan.  By 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  pile,  gtaie  md  ffpmealM,  Dt 
Wagener  proved  not  only  that  the  manulactura  WW  MMOnaUy 
feasible,  btit  also  that  decoration  thus  applied  to  pottery  possesses 
uniniie  di  Ik  acy  and  softness.  '  Ware  manufacturea  by  his  direction 
at  the  TokytV  school  of  technique  {shokki  (aiio).  under  the  name  of 
asohi-yaki,  ranks  among  the  interi-gting  productions  of  modern 
Japan.  The  decorative  colour  chielly  cmpto>'ed  is  chocolate  brown, 
which  harmonises  excellently  with  the  glaxc.  But  the  wjre  has 
never  found  favour  in  Japanese  eyes,  an  clement  of  unpleasant 
garishness  being  imparted  to  it  by  the  vitreous  appearancB  of  llw 
glaae,  which  is  manufactured  acoirding  to  European  meilioda. 
The  modern  faience  of  Ito  Tdxan  of  Kioto,  deooralcd  with  colour 
mder  the  glaae,  is  incomparably  more  artistic  than  the  Tfikyfi 
otohi-yaki.  from  which,  nc\'ertheless,  the  Kioto  master  doubtless 
borrowed  some  idi-jv  The  decorative  industry  in  TOkyOi  owed 
much  also  to  the  ko^hii-kaisha,  an  institution  started  by  VValcai  .ind 
Mal«uo  in  187^.  with  oiru  ial  a^•.l^tJnte.  Owing  to  the  intelligent 
patronage  of  tbu  company,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  ceramic 
uadt  by  j(»«aHnria«>  ttm  style  of  the  T«ky6  tttmki  ma  much  im- 
HOTM  aMtiMfiaU  of  thorfaiduatry  extended.  It  mmt  be  acknow- 
ladled,  however,  that  the  Tfikyfl  artists  often  devote  their  skill  to 
puipOili  of  forgery,  and  that  their  imiutions,  especially  of  old 
Satsuma-yaki,  are  sometiines  franked  by  deal«s  whose  standing 
should  forbid  such  frauds.  In  this  context  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  of  late  year*,  de-coralion  of  a  remarkably  microscopic  character 
has  been  >j<xi- ■fully  pr.iL ti^i-ij  m  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Kobe,  its 
originator  being  Mcisan  of  Osaka.  Before  dismissing  the  subject 
of  modern  TOkyft  ceramics,  it  may  be  added  that  Kat5  Tomatarfl, 
mentioned  above  in  connexion  with_  the  manufacture  special 

hb^tttJiv  la  Sclcobhftasn 

Mgudii  of  Hirado  is  to  be  classed  with  etmnists  of  the  new  school 
"  """^nt  of  one  ware  only,  namely,  porcelain  having  translucid 
decoration,  the  so-called  "  grains  of  rice  '  ol  American 
collectors,  dc5i({natc-d  kolaru-de  (firefly  style)  in  Japen. 
Ihjt,  huwiAcr.  is  jn  aihicvcment  of  no  small  con- 
sequence, cpecially  since  it  had  never  previously 
•yed  outside  China.   The  Hirado  expert  has  not  yet  attained 

 ^  skill  equal  to  ihM  of  the  Chinese.  He  cannot,  like  them, 

cover  the  greater  part  of%  spcdflHa'o  nrfaoe  with  a  lacework  of 
tnaspttent  decoration,  exciting  woadir  that  pttt  deprived  so  greatly 
of  contmuity  could  have  been  manindMad  without  accident.  Bat 
kb  anistic  instincts  arc  higher  thandWH  of  the  Chinese,  and  there  is 
reawnable  hope  that  in  time  he  may  excel  their  best  works.  In 
ottuT  re«pccts  the  Hirado  (actorin  <fo  not  produce  wares  nearly 
to  beautiful  as  those  manufactured  there  between  175Q  and  I840, 
when  the  Hirado-yaki  iU>-A  it  the  head  of  all  Japanese  porcelain 
on  account  of  iu  pure,  close-grained  p&te,  its  lustrous  milk-white 
flM^  Mdtte  soft  clear  Uue  of  its  carefully  executed  decoration. 

Tht  0«M  potter*  vera  shm  to  follow  the  lead  of  Miyacawa 
ShAsan  and.Seifa  YflM.  At  die  MmiwI  ohibition  ia  lH^o 


beginning  of  the  t9th  century  wa«  norccbin  decorated  with  blue 
under  the  gl.ize.  the  best  sfHcinv  01  wlm  h  did  nnt  approach  theif 
Chinese  prototypes  in  fineness  uf  p&lt,  purity  of  glaze  or  rkhncss  at 
colour.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Mciji  era  the 
Owari  potters  sought  to  compensate  the  technical  and  aniaiie 
defecta  of  their  piecca  by  Bviag  them  magnificent  dimensions:  but 
at  theTfikydinduatrialexhibitioo  (1891)  they  were  able  to  contribute 
some  specimens  showing  decorative,  plastic  and  graving  skill  of  no 
mean  order.  Previously  to  that  time,  one  of  the  Seto  experts, 
Kat6  Gosuke,  had  developed  remarkable  ability  in  the  manufacture 
of  (fiadon,  though  in  that  field  he  was  »ub*<tjuently  distanced  by 
Scifd  of  Ki6to.  Only  lately  did  Owari  feel  the  influence  o(  the  new 
movement  towards  Chinese  types.  Iu  potter*  took  jftsmM  gbae* 
for  models,  and  their  pieces  pnsscmcd  an  air  of  novelty  that  attracted 
connoisseurs.  But  the  styie  was  not  calculated  to  win  gencnl 
popularity,  and  the  manufacturing  processes  vera  too  easy  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  great  potters.  On  a  far  higher  level  fteod 
egg-shell  porcelain,  remarkable  examples  of  which  were  aeat  tnm 
Seto  to  Ine  Kioto  industrial  exhibition  of  1895.  Chinese  potter* 
of  the  Yung-Io  en  ( 1403  -1414)  enriched  their  country  with  a  quantity 
of  ware  to  which  the  name  of  lolat-kt  (bodiless  uten»il)  was  given  OO 
account  of  its  wonderfully  attenuated  pdu.  The  finest  specimens  of 
this  porcelain  had  incised  docoratioo,  sparii^ly  employed  but  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  pieces,  la  ■dMevwHcefM  the  potters  ol 
King-te-dien  did  not  bU  tocoorfaoe  thla  wmmAMt  manufacture. 


Wanot    ('"^S)  the  first  reeolta  of  their  cCorta  were  shown, 

Owsrt      attracting  sttrntion  at  once.    In  medieval  times  Owari 
W.1S  celebrated  for  faience  giaxes  of  various  colours, 

*  S^u  ..L.t         1^..^   ■_  *  .  . 


much  aficctcd  by  the  tca'^lub*,  but  iu  atapio 


(rnatiM 


but  its  only  Japanese  represenutive  waa  >  aemlain  distioctlv 
inferior  in  tnore  than  one  respect,  namdy,  lam  Cgg-sbell  utumk 
of  Hizen  and  Hirado,  some  of  which  had  finely  woven  biasket<aaaa 
to  protect  their  extreme  fragility.  The  Seto  experts,  however,  aR 
now  making  bowls,  cups  and  vascn  that  rank  nearly  as  high  ss 
the  celelir.ited  .^'ung  !o  totai-ki.  In  purity  of  tone  arvd  vcUtt- 
like  gloss  of  surface  there  is  distinct  inferiority  oo  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  imrc.  but  in  thinness  of  pdU  it  supports  comparison,  ' 
m  profusion  and  bcaaty  of  incised  decoration  it  excel*  iu  Chii 
originaL 

Latest  of  all  to  adBWiledp  the  impulse  of  the  new  dcpaitai 

have  been  the  potters  ol  Kan.   For  many  years  their  ware  cajoycd 

the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  beii»g  the  most  lavishly  deco-   , 

rated  porcelain  in  Japan.  It  is  kivown  to  Western  coltectors  ir^I 
as  a  pnxluit  bl,\<ing  with  red  and  gold,  a  very  degenerate 
offspring  of  the  Chinese  Ming  type,  which  Hozen  of  Kioto  reproduced 
so  lieautifullv  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  under  the  name 
of  rira^-jMM.  Undoubtedly  the  best  spedmcms  of  this  iiit/aa-^ 
ttfocaoe)  porcelain  of  Kaga  amit  praiae  and  admiration ;  bat.  «• 
on  molcjware  so  gaudy  could  not  long  hnM  a  '  ' 


■  ««wiv.j»«iK  >u  ^tmMj  wHiu  nw  mean  afMU  m  •iign  uutce  in  pttfafiC 

esteem.  The  Kaga  potters  ultimately  appreciated  that  ocfecL 
Thev  still  manufacture  quantities  of  tea  and  colTec  sets,  ami  ifiMMr 

or  oessert  scr>'iccs  of  rcd-and-gold  porrelain  for  foreign  markeiss 
but  about  I8fl5  some  of  them  made  zealous  and  pjiK'nt  efforts  to 
revert  to  the  prixc^ses  th.it  won  so  much  fame  for  the  old  Kuuni. 
valci  with  its  1^(111  1  I  ijmbinations  of  rich,  lustrous,  soft-torscd  glased 
The  attempt  was  never  entirely  successful,  but  its  results  restored 
something  of  the  Kami  kilns'  repuutsMi.  Since  1895,  again,  a 
toully  new  departure  has  been  made  by  Morishiu  HachizacraoaL 
a  ceramic  expert,  in  conjunction  with  Shida  Yasukyo,  president  of 
the  Kaga  products  joint  stock  company  (iCaga  6*umis  kahukM 
kaisha)  and  teacher  in  the  Kaga  industrial  school.  The  line  cfansea 
by  ihcic  ceramists  is  purely  Chinese.  Their  great  aim  seems  to  be 
the  production  of  the  exquisite  Chinese  monochromes  known  as 
u-kwo-lm-tsing  (blue  of  the  sky  after  rain)  and  yuek  fyek  i^Liir^ 
lutu).  But  they  also  devote  much  attention  to  pfTcelaitH  dev orated 
with  blue  or  red  $ou»  rouvtrU.  Their  work  sliuws  much  promise, 
but  like  all  fine  specimens  of  the  Sino-Japaneic  school,  the  price* 
are  too  high  to  attract  wide  oiataak 


The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  modem  Japanese  cerimi*!, 
after  many  efforts  to  cater  for  the  taate  of  the  Occideot, 
evidenily  concludes  that  his  best  hope  caadtts  in 
devoting  all  his  technical  and  artittic  w—weg  to 
reproducing  the  celebrated  UBica  of  Odaa.  In  apfaaatlea  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  essay  this  route  in  former  times,  it  may 
be  noted,  first,  that  he  had  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
wares  in  fjuestion;  secondly,  that  Japanese  connoisseurs  new 
attached  any  value  to  their  countrymen's  imitation  of  Chinese 
fHitti  lain-s  so  long  as  the  originals  were  obtainable;  thirdly,  that 
the  ceramic  art  of  China  ix>t  having  fallen  into  its  procDt  <tat« 
of  decadence,  the  idea  of  competing  with  it  did  not  oocw  laMl> 
siden;  and  fourthly,  tbat  Europe  tad  Anerica  had  not  de«»> 
loped  thrir  present  keeo  appreciation  of  Chinese  roastcxpiee& 
Vet  it  is  remarkable  that  Chin.!,  at  the  close  of  the  igth  cutmj^ 
should  have  again  furnished  models  to  Japanese  eclecticism. 

Lac/}Ufr  -']^p:^n  derived  the  art  of  lacquering  from  China 
(probably  about  the  bcginiung  of  the  6th  otntuty),  but  she 
ultimately  carried  it  far  beyond  Chinese  cooccptioo.  At  first 
hu  esperu  coofiBod  tbenidm  to  plaia  lileit  huf  i  fnm 
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the  early  part  of  the  Sib  century  they  began  to  ornament  it 
with  diut  of  gold  or  mother-of-pearl,  and  throughout  the  Heian 
ipoch  (gtb  to  nth  century)  ihey  added  pictorial  doigna,  though 
if  •  fanut  chusaer,  the  chief  notim  being  Itoial  subjects, 
xnllBi  AU  this  work  was  ia  tte  ityie  knvwn  as 
!  (iai  dccentfen);  that  is  to  say.  having  the  decorative 
design  in  the  <^rr  c  pl.tic  as  the  ground.  In  the  days  of  the  great 
dilettante  Yo&himasa  (i44()-i4oo),  lacquer  experts  devised  a 
new  style,  litka-makie,  or  dt  cornuon  in  relief,  which  immeoaely 
augmented  the  beauty  of  the  ware,  and  constituted  a  feature 
aJtQgether  special  to  Japan.  Thus  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
i^thcniwy,  tbe  TaiitO  immgmmd  the  lashioD  of  kvishins  all 
lltKNarces  of  applied  in  on  the  failerier  deeontion  of  castles 
sad  temples,  the  services  of  the  lacquerer  were  employed  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown,  and  there  resulted  some  magnificent 
ifork  on  friezes,  coflercd  ceilings,  dutir  patRK,  alur-picics  and 
cenotaphs.  This  new  departure  reached  its  climax  in  the  Toku- 
pwa  mausolea  o(  Ycdo  and  NilckO,  which  are  enriched  by  the 
poiacsuon  of  the  most  ii>kndid  applications  of  lacquer  decora- 
liw  the  world  Ins  ever  seen,  nor  is  it  likdy  that  aoytlifeBg  of 
CSmpuable  beauty  and  graadear  will  be  again  produced  in  tbe 
MseBne.  Japanese  connoisseurs  indicate  the  end  of  the  17th 
ttntur>'  as  the  golden  period  of  the  art,  and  so  deeply  rooted  is 
lUs  belief  that  whenever  a  date  h.is  to  be  assigned  to  any 
specimen  01  exceptionally  fine  quality,  it  is  mbciilalingly 
referred  to  the  time  of  Joken-in  (Tsuoayosbi). 

A;-aMg  the  many  skilled  artitt*  who  have  practised  this  bsauti/ul 

craft  liace  the  first  on  record,  Kiyohara  NoriMiyc  (1.  1169),  may  be 
meniioned  KOyctsu  {1558-16J7)  and  his  pupils,  who  are  etpccially 
1  lei  I.  r  iPicir  tnr0  (mcdicine-casck  »<jrn  .i<.  furt  of  therostumc); 
Kajikawa  Kinjir6  (t.  l69o),  the  (oundcr  of  the  creat  Kajikawa 
lamily,  which  continued  up  to  the  19th  ce-u  ir  v  ,  .md  Kunu  Kyuhaku 

£1715/.  wboae  pupils  and  desccndanu  maintained  hi*  tradictont 
a  smod  of  Ofuiil  WIgth.  Of  individual  artista.  perham  the  most 
aetaMe  u  Ogata  KDria  (d.  1716),  wboae  sUM  was  equally  great  in 
thr  .ir(«  of  painting  and  pottery.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  artist 
rjimt  l  Ogato  SOken,  and  studied  the  styles  of  the  KanO  and  Tom 
kSooU  succMaivety.  Among  the  artists  who  influenced  him  were 
Kan6TsunenobtJ,  Nomura  SOtatsuand  Koyctsu.  His  Lacqucr-warc  is 
<ii»(inguished  fora  bold  and  at  timti>  alm<.>!>t  eccentric  impre^sioniim, 
and  his  use  of  inlay  i<  vtrL  ji^ly  1  li,irjcteri>tiC,  Kit*ii6  (1 W)^- 1 747), 
a  pupil  and  contemporary  of  K6rin.  and  like  him  a  potter  and 
painter  also,  wai  another  lacciuerer  o(  great  skill.  Then  followed 
Hanxan.  the  two  Shiome,  Yamamoto  ShunahA  and  hi*  pupils, 
Yamada  J6ka  and  Kwanshfeai  T0v6  (late  iMl  CCMUny).  In  the 
beeinning  of  tbe  19th  century  worlccd  Shfllnniai.  who  fiC9uentl/ 
eoOaborated  with  the  metal-worker  Shibayama,  encrusting  bis 
hoiucr  with  aa^  decoration*  in  metal  by  the  tatter. 

IwimpQftanit  new  developments  have  taken  place  during  modern 
tisiSS  ia  Japan's  lacquer  manufacture.  Her  jriist<i  fu)1uv,  the  old 
way*  faithfully:  and  indeed  it  is  tnji  ejs\  to  «.■<.■  how 
they  could  do  better.  On  the  nther  hjfid.  there  has 
not  beta  any  deterioration;  all  the  skill  of  former  days 
'm.  The  oontfary  has  baaaiMcalcdIy  affirmed  by  foreign 
.bat  no  one  really  familiar  with  BMideni  productioas  can 
I  such  a  view.  Lacguer-makinj;,  however,  being  essentially 
aa  art  and  not  a  mere  handicraft,  has  it*  eras  of  great  nusters  and 

te)aaof  inferior  execution.  Menof  thccalibreof  Kdyetsu  K6rin, 
Kajikawa  and  .Mitsutoshi  must  be  rare  in  any  age.  and  the 
epoch  when  they  flourished  is  iustly  rememberrd  with  enthusiasm. 
But  tlie  Meiji  era  has  had  its  Zeshm.  and  it  had  in  1901)  Shirayama 
Fukumatsu.  K.-iwanaho  Itch6,  Oj;awa  Sbomin,  I'cmatsu  H6min, 
Shibd>ama  Soirhi.  Morishita  Monhaehi  and  other  lesser  experts,  all 
masters  in  designing  and  execution.  Zeshin.  shortly  before  he  died. 
1  SMimyanm  Fukumatsu  as  (he  amaupon  whom  his  mantle 
msad.  aad  that  the  judgment  of  thb  nally  great  craftsman 

 J  aanot  be  denwd  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  works 

ef  Shiiajiama.  He  esceli  in  hi*  representaticm*  of  tamhcapes  and 
waterscape*,  and  has  succeeded  in  transferrinu  to  gold  lacquer 
panels  lender  and  delicate  pictures  of  nature's  softest  niond'-  -  pic- 
lurt-s  ih.if  show  balance,  richness,  harmony  and  a  fine  sthm?  of 
d'lorative  proportion.  Kawanal>e  Itcho  is  celebrated  for  his 
repretrntations  of  flowers  and  foliage,  and  Morishita  Morihachi 
and  Aaa9oSaburo(of  Kaga)areadmirableinall  styles,  but  especially, 
perhaps,  in  the  charming  variety  called  Ugi-dashi  (Kround  down), 
which  a  pre^miiicm  for  Us  aatia4ikc  teMwcand  for  tne  atmosphere 
«f  Acanw  softasn  that  pervades  the  decofation.  Tbe  togi-dashi 
dofga*  when  flacljr  executed,  seems  to  hang  sospetKlcd  in  the  velvety 
iBUliKf  aria  float  under  its  silky  surface.  The  magnilteent  sheen  and 
richness  of  the  pure  Jhn-muiie  (gold  lacquer)  are  wanting,  but  in 
tbWr  place  we  have  inimitable  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
Tbe  only  branch  of  the  tarquerer's  art  that  can  be  aid  to  have 


shown  any  marked  development  in  the  Meiji  era  is  that  in  which 
parts  of  the  dccorati\-e  Kheme  consist  of  objects  in  gold,  silvsc^ 
shakudo,  shibuichi,  iron,  or,  above  all,  ivoty  or  mother- 
of  peari.    It  imaht  indeed  be  inferred,  from  some  of  omiam. 
the  esaays  published  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  Japan's 
ornamental  arts,  that  this  application  of  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl  holds  a  place  of  paramount  importance.  Such 
i«  not  the  case.    Cabinets,  fire-screens,  plaqnrs  and  boxes  resplen- 
dent »uh  told  lacquer  grounds  carrying  elaborate  and  profuse 
decoration  of  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl  '  are  not  objects  that  appeal 
to  Japanese  taste.    They  belong  essentially  to  the  rataloRue  of 
articles  called  into  cxisieiKc  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  foreign 

marbst.  bsmii,  ia  fKt.  aa  stttmpt  to  adapt  the  heqatsar'a  ait  la 
decorative  ftmntaft  for  Barapsan  bouas^  Oa  the  upholv  it  la  a 

succcwiful  attempt.  The  pluma«e  of  asfgioaaly-hued  birds,  the 
blossoms  of  flowers  (espccully  the  hyanagea).  the  folds  of  thick 
brocade,  microscopic  dbpcrs  and  arabesques,  are  built  up  with  liav 
fragments  of  iride>cent  shell,  in  combirution  wilh  silver-foil,  gold- 
bequcr  and  coloured  bone,  the  whole  producing  a  rich  and  spartling 
ctTcct.  In  fine  specimens  the  workmanship  is  e\tr.i<irdiriaril> 
minute,  and  every  fragment  of  metal,  shell,  ivory  or  bone,  used  to 
construct  the  deoorattve  scheme,  b  imbedded  brmly  in  its  ptaoe. 
But  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  work  of  building  is  done  bv  means  of 
paste  and  glue  only,  so  t  hat  the  mult  lack*  durability.  The  employ- 
ment of  notbcriOi-pcarl  to  ornament  lacquer  groondsdites  from  a 
period  as  remote  as  the  $ih  century,  but  it*  use  as  a  material  for 
constructing  dccoratui-  de-<:ens  began  in  the  17th  ccntuiy,  and  was 
due  to  an  expert  called  Shibayama.  whose  descendant,  ahibayama 
SAichi.  has  in  fcccat  ywra  besa  aiwdsisd  with  iha  aaam  worfc  ia 
Toky& 

In  the  manufacture  of  Japanese  lacquer  there  arc  three  processes. 
The  first  is  the  extraction  and  preparation  of  the  lac;  the  second, 
iu  application;  and  the  third,  the  decoratioa  of  the 
lacquered  surface.  Tlie  isc,  wbea  taken  from  aa  iadifam 

in  the  trunk  of  the  Rkut  vunkiftra  (unuM-ae.At').  contains  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  lac  arid,  4%  01  gum  arabic.  3%  of  albumen,  and 

34  *'„  of  i».iter.  It  is  strained,  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  receive* 
an  admixture  ot  KJ'Ti'"'>;e,  cinrubar.  acetous  protoxide  or  M>me 
other  colouring  matter.  The  object  to  be  larqurred,  which  is 
Kenerally  made  of  thin  while  pine,  is  subjected  to  sin^;ularly  thorough 
and  painstaking  treatment,  one  of  the  processes  being  to  cover  it 
with  a  byer  of  Japanese  paper  or  thin  hempen  doth,  which  to  ixed 
by  means  of  a  pulp  of  rice-paste  and  lacquer.  In  this  sray  the  danger 
of  warping  is  averted,  and  exudations  from  the  wooden  surface  are 
prevented  from  reaching  the  overiaid  coats  of  lacquer.  Numerous 
operations  of  luting,  sizing,  IjrnuerinK,  polishing,  drying,  rubbing 
down,  and  so  on.  are  prrformet)  by  tne  nurtmono-shi,  until,  after 
many  days'  trratmeiil.  the  object  rrnerijcs  with  a  smooth,  lustre- 
like  darkcrey  or  coloured  surface,  and  is  ready  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  ihc  makie-fkt,  or  de<-oraior.  The  Utter  is  an  artist:  those  who 
have  performed  the  preliminary  operations  are  merely  skilled  arti- 
sans. The  makie-shi  may  be  said  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  surface 
of  the  already  lacquered  object.  He  take*  for  subject  a  laAdseape, 
a  seascape,  a  battle-scerte,  flower*,  foliage,  birds,  (TsheSb  insects  la 
short,  aiiything.  This  he  sketches  in  outline  with  a  paste  of  white 
lead.  andTthen,  liaving  filled  in  the  details  with  gold  and  cotours,  he 
superposes  a  coat  of  translucid  lacquer,  which  is  finally  suhjeetrd 
to  careful  (mlishing.  If  parts  Of  the  design  are  to  be  m  relu  f.  the 
are  built  up  with  a  putty  of  black  lacquer,  white  lead,  catnphor  and 
lamp-bbck.  In  all  fine  Uxrjui  rs  (j'lld  predomiirates  n.i  Kir^'tly  that 
the  general  impres.sion  conveyed  by  the  object  is  one  of  glow  and 
richne**.  It  is  also  an  invif>lable  rule  that  every  part  must  show 
bcatitifal  and  highly  finished  work,  whether  it  be  an  external  or  an 
iatscnal  part.  The  makie-shi  ranks  almost  as  high  as  the  pictorial 
artist  ia  Japanese  esteem.  He  frequently  aigns  his  works,  and  a 
of  naaMa  have  besa  tlun  aanaad  down  during  the 


Clsbwaal  fiimacf.— ClobonaC  caimd  fa  cnentiaOy  af  I 

development  in  Japan.  Tbe  process  was  known  at  an  early 
peritxl,  and  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  subsidiary 
decoration  from  the  clo5c  ot  the  i6ih  century,  bty  not  until  the 
iQlh  century  did  Japanese  experts  begin  to  manufacture 
the  objects  known  in  Europe  as  "enamels;"  that  b  to  say, 
vases,  plaques,  censers,  bowls,  and  so  forth,  having  their  surface 
covered  with  vitrified  paitcstqipBed  dtber  in  Ihecikma^lcfif  or  the 
dmsmmi  style.  It  is  nccewaty  to  in^  upon  this  fact,  bccaoae 
it  has  been  stated  with  apparent  authority  that  numerous  speci- 
mens which  began  to  be  exported  from  1865  were  the  OLi'itime 
of  industry  commencing  in  the  16th  century  and  rcaclunK  iis 
point  of  culmination  at  the  beginning  of  the  iSih.  There  is 
not  the  sieodercst  ground  for  such  a  theory.  Tbe  worli  began  ia 
l8i|fl»  and  Kaji  Tsunekichi  of  Owari  was  its  origiaalar.  During 
previously  to  the  n-opening  of  the  countlJT  In  iSjIL 

•  Obtained  from  the  ahcU  of  tbe  Halutit. 
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cloisonni  raamelttnK  was  pracitwd  (n  the  manner  now  understood 

by  the  term,  xvhen  frn  i(;ii  n:'  rchants  bcg.in  to  ^i  [\\c  in  Voko- 
hania,  several  experts  were  v^orking  skilfully  in  Owari  alter  the 
methods  of  Kaji  Tsunekichi  Up  to  that  time  there  hi>l  been 
liule  demand  for  enamels  of  brgc  dimensions,  but  when  the 
foieign  market  called  for  vases,  censers,  plaques  and  such  things, 
BO  dilficulty  me  found  in  wppdytog  then.  Thus,  about  the 
year  1865.  there  conMnenced  ao  export  of  enamels  whidi  had  uo 
prototypes  in  Japan,  being  tlcstinnl  frankly  for  European  and 
American  collectors.  From  a  iLclmical  point  of  view  these 
spuimcns  had  much  lo  rc<t)mmcnd  them.  The  ba>e.  usually  of 
copper,  was  as  thin  as  cardboard,  the  cloisons,  exceedingly  fine 
and  deKcale,  were  laid  on  with  care  and  accuracy;  the  colours 
were  even,  and  the  desigM  showed  artislk  jud^nent.  Two 
fauha,  however,  marred  the  work — first,  the  shapes  were  dumajr 
and  unplcasiRg,  being  copied  from  branacs  whose  solidity 
Justified  forms  unsuitcd  to  thin  enamelled  vevict«;  secondly, 
the  colours,  sombre  and  somewhat  impure,  lacki.<l  the  rIow  and 
mellowness  that  give  decorative  superiority  to  the  lethnically 
inferior  Chinese  enamels  of  the  later  Ming  and  early  Tsing  eras 
Very  soon,  however,  the  artisans  of  Nafoya  (Owari),  Yokohama 
and  Tdky6 — where  the  art  had  been  taken  up— found  that 
faithful  and  fine  woeknanship  did  not  pay.  The  Ibre^  mer- 
chant desired  many  and  cheap  specimens  for  export,  rather  than 
few  and  costly.  There  followed  then  a  period  of  gradual  decline, 
and  the  enamel*  cxjiortcd  to  KumiH-  showed  so  much  inferiority 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  thr  pr .  di-cis  of  a  widely  difTerent 
era  and  of  different  makers.  The  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  would  certainly  have  dwindled  lo  insignificant 
dimeaiioaa  had  not  a  few  earnest  artists,  working  in  the  face  of 
many  (Hflkullict  and  disoowagements,  succeeded  in  ttifltlng  out 
new  lines  and  establishing  new  stindard';  for  excellence. 

Thrceclearlydifferentiatcd  m:  hitd-,  now  i  i  J^TS^  came  into  exiilencc. 
One,  haded  by  Namikaua  ^'a^uyul^l  of  Ki>ui>,  took  tor  its  objects 
the  utmost  delicacy  arvd  perfection  ot  technique,  rirh- 
new  of  deeoratioa,  puribr  of  design  and  .hamonv  of 
colour.  The  thin  cninMHy-ahaped  vases  of  the  Kaji 
•ehool,  with  ihcir  unifonnty  distributed  decoration  of  diapers, 
tcrolls  and  araU'^uc*  in  comparatively  dull  colours,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  he  (>rc«Jiicr<l,  their  place  iK-ing  taken  by  |;racefijl  ^p^f  imcns, 
to: hnuallv  ll.mlt  •-s.  and  carrying  dc.iiins  not  only  fur  frmn  siifinrvs. 
but  al-o  (  x<<uttd  inroloursat  once  riili  and  TIh'- -»  In »  I  nuy 

he  i.lrij.  Kioto  rcprcienling  one  litan^li.  N.l^■M^.l,  lul.  ,r.  and 

V'okuKaina  the  other.  In  the  products  of  the  Kioto  branch  the 
decoration  Mocrally  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  piece;  in  the 
products  01  the  other  branch  the  artist  aimed  rather  at  pictorial 
effect,  placing  thedengn  inamoaeehramatic  field  of  low  tone.  It 
is  plain  that  rach  a  method  as  the  httar  implies  great  command  of 
coloured  pastes,  and.  indeed,  no  feature  of  ine  manufacture  is  more 
coiupicucnis  than  the  pragrcas  made  during  the  period  iMo-igoo 
ia  compounding  and  firing  vitrifi.ihle  enamels.  Many  enrrllent 
Caample*  of  cloiMjnn^^  enamel  have  l)cen  pri»Uici<J  by  lac  h  liranth 
of  thi»  ichocij.  There  has  iKtn  noihin^;  lik«  ituni  in  any  olher 
r'iijntr>'.  and  thry  stand  ai  ,111  iniiin  ,i-u:.il  I'l-i.niir  aliove  the 
works  of  the  early  Owari  tchool  represented  by  tva)i  I'sunckichi 

and     pupih  and  ccllf  i.nw'i 
The  leeond  ofthe  modern  aehoob  is  headed  by  Namilcawa  Sesuhe 

uf  T<'ly^.  It  is  an  easily  traced  outgrowth  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
Cioitanictt  ^^'^^  tchool  iust  dcKTibcd,  for  one  can  readily  under- 
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stand  th.1t  from  placing  the  dc-corative  design  in  a 
monorhrom.il if  field  of  low  tone,  which  is  essentially 


a  pictorial  method,  devilopmrni  would  pmcerd  in  the  direction 
of  concealing  the  mechanics  ol  the  art  in  order  to  enhance  the 
pictorial  effect.  Thus  arose  the  so-tallid  "  cloiionless  rnamiK  " 
{musrtijipM).  •They  arc  not  always  without  rlois/)ns  Tlic  dt-i-n 
is  generally  framed  at  the  outset  with  a  ribbon  of  thin  metal. 
fMUciaaly  after  iha  maniwr  of  ocdinary  cloiienag  ware.  But  as 
the  work  proceeds  the  doisons  are  bidden— mdcw  their  pmence 
is  net  (■'.■viry  to  give  emphasis  to  the  design — and  the  final  result  is 
a  p!'  ijrr  in  vitrified  erwimels. 
JThe  chararteristif  productions  of  the  third  among  the  modern 
*^  *  are  monorhromaiie  and  Iranslucid  enamels.  All  students 
of  the  ceramic  art  know  that  the  mor»othrome  porce- 
lains of  China  owe  their  Ix-auty  to  ihe  (.ict  that  the 
colour  is  in  the  glaze,  nrjt  under  ii.  The  rcramist 
finds  no  difficulty  in  apjilying  a  uniform  mil  <if  pi;;- 
:  to  porcelain  biscuit,  and  covenng  the  whole  with  a  diaphanous 
claxe.  The  colour  is  find  and  (he  gnae  set  by  aecandafy  firing  at  a 
hmcr  (eroDcrature  than  that  Memaary  lor  haideoiag  the  pAu. 
Such  poradaiiw,  bowevur.  lack  the  velvet-Bhe  sof tacmaM  death  of 
ao  iuMly  ptiMd  in  the  geaulai  menediiuum.  wheie  the^ua 


itself  contains  the  colouTtng  matter.        and  glaae  betag  Cml 

simultaneously  at  the  same  nigh  temperature.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  viirifivil  eruimel  may  be  made  to  perform,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the 
function  of  a  porcelain  gla/c  /Xrling  upon  that  theory,  the  experts 
ol  TokNij  and  Nagoya  have  nrinjuccd  many  very  Ix'autiful  speci- 
mens o(  monochrome  enamel — yellow  (canary  or  straw),  roM  dm 
Barry,  liqutd-dawn.  red.  aubergine  purple,  green  (grass  or  Icif). 
dove-grey  and  lapis  laiuli  blue.  The  pieces  do  not  quite  reach  the 
level  of  Chinese  monochnMne  porcelains,  but  their  inferiority  is  not 
marked.  The  artist's  great  dilKculiy  is  to  bide  the  metal  base 
completely.  A  monochrome  loses  much  of  its  attractiyenesa  wfaca 
the  colour  merges  into  a  metal  rim.  or  when  the  interior  of  a  vase 
is  covert;>d  with  crude  unpolished  paste.  Ilut  lo  spread  and  fin  the 
erumil  ?o  that  neither  at  thr  rim  nor  in  the  in!i  ri<ir  shall  there  be 
any  break  of  conlJniiily,  or  any  indication  that  the  base  is  copper, 
nul  ixirccl.un,  demand",  quite  exceptiorwl  »kill. 

The  tranklutid  eiunuU  of  the  modern  school  arc  generally 
associated  with  decorative  bases.  In  other  words,  a  suital>Ie  drsi^n 
is  chiseHed  in  the  metal  base  so  as  to  be  visible  through 
the  diaphaiKMis  enamel.  Very  beautiful  effects  of  broken  £_j— -j 
and  soiienod  lights,  combined  with  depth  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  are  thus  obtained.  But  the  accorative  designs  which  tend 
themselves  to  such  a  purpose  arc  not  numerous.  A  gold  bas<  c*<-e[.ly 
rhis<'lle<l  in  wave-dLipcr  and  overrun  with  a  paste  of  aulier^me 
purple  Is  the  most  pU-.ising.  A  still  higher  achievement  is  to  apply 
to  the  chis«  lled  Kise  dt-siRns  executed  in  coloured  enamels,  htully 
covering  the  whole  wuh  translucid  paste.  Admirable  results  art 
thus  produced :  as  when,  through  a  medium  of  cerulean  blue,  bright 
goUnsh  and  blue-backed  carp  appear  swimming  in  cilveiy  wave^ 
or  brilliant  lyplu  ma  ged  birds  seem  to  soar  among  fleeeyciaaet.  The 
artists  of  this  school  show  abo  nwch  skill  in  using  enamels  for  the 
purposes  of  subordinate  dcqwatfcw  auspending  enamelled  buitet* 
Hits,  birds  or  floral  sprays.  amonR  the  rrli<  ukitions  ol  a  silvff 
vase  chis»lled  d  Jour  ;  or  filling;  uirli  ii m-.K;.  nl  enamels  parts  flf  a 
decorative  icbeme  Kulplured  in  iron,  stiver,  gold  or  shakudo. 


v.— Economic  Conditioms 

CommunicalioHS. — From  the  conditions  actually  existing  in 
the  8th  century  after  the  Christian  era  the  61st  compim  tt 
Japanese  history  itdencd  the  conditiooa  which  night  thtmmt 
h.ive  existed  in  the  7th  century  before  that  era.  Ont  gsajifc 

of  their  infocnces  was  that,  in  the  early  d.iys,  COB*  fSlt 
munication  was  by  water  only,  and  that  not  untQ 
540  B.C.  did  the  most  (xipulous  region  of  the  empire — the 
west  coast — come  into  possession  of  public  roads.  Six  hundred 
years  btcr,  the  local  satraps  arc  represented  as  having  received 
instructions  to  build  regular  bigbwayi*  and  in  the  jvd  ccMwy 
the  massing  of  troopa  Ibr  an  ewna  cipeMtieB  Inulid 
roads  with  new  value.  Nothing  is  yet  heard,  however,  about 
posts.  These  evidences  of  civilization  did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  the  hr^t  great  era  of  Japanese  reform,  ibc 
Taika  period  (645-650),  when  stations  were  established  aloag 
the  principal  highways,  provision  was  made  of  post-honn 
and  a  qnten  of  bells  and  checks  was  devised  for  distingtiishii^ 
oflicid  carrieis.  In  those  days  onBnaiy  tiavelka  were  required 
lo  cany  paapom,  nor  had  they  Miy  ilMu*  in  ihe  baneita  of 
the  oflidal  organlution,  which  was  enthvly  under  the  ceotNlel 
ilu-  minisjrrnf  war.  Great  difTifuIiics  attended  the  moveiaenlt 
of  private  persons.  Even  the  task  of  transmitting  to  the 
central  >:overnmcnt  provincial  taxes  paid  in  kind  had  lo  be  dis- 
charged by  .sfHf  laily  organi/td  parties,  and  this  journey  from  the 
north-eastern  districts  to  the  capital  generally  occupied  three 
months.  At  the  dose  ol  the  ?th  century  the  emperor  Momma  ii 
s.tid  to  have  enacted  a  law  that  wealthy  persons  living  near  the 
highway',  mu.st  supply  rice  to  tr.ivcl!eni,  and  in  745  an  cmprtsi 
(Kokeii)  ilircctcd  that  a  stcxk  of  medical  necessaries  must  be 
kept  at  the  postal  stations.  Amoti;;  thr  benevolent  acts  attri- 
buted to  rciMwncd  Buddhist  priests  posterity  specially  remembers 
their  efforts  to  encourage  the  buildiogof  Rwidsand  bridges.  The 
great  empeior  Kwanuna  (781-806)  waa  conMiained  to  devote 
a^paoe  of  five  yean  to  the  imganiiatien  of  the  wlmte  ayiiCB  of 
post -St  at  ions.  Owing  lo  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  duehig 
the  lolh,  nth  and  12th  centuries,  facilities  of  communicatSoa 
disappeared  almost  entirely,  cm n  for  men  of  rank  a  long  journey 
involved  danger  of  starvation  or  fatal  exposure,  sod  the  pains 
and  perih  of  tmud  hecaie  h  iioaiTlwId  word  among  the  1 

Yoritoaw.theieondcrorfniddiBmatthedaoeetlhe»th« 
una  too  gwat  a  sutasman  to  nndimtiamM  the  nelna  of  1 
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povtv  The  hiehway  between  hi*  stronghold,  Kamakura,  and  the 
lapaW  dtyt  KIBuh  bcfMl  in  bis  time  to  develop  features  which 
rittnatdycndtlEi]  it  to  be  called  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world. 
But  after  Yoritomo's  death  the  land  became  ooce  more  an  armed 
camp,  io  which  the  rival  baronx  discouraged  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  donuiiu.  Not  until  the  Tokugawa  family 
olitjimd  military  control  of  the  whulo  impirc  (1603),  and,  fixing  its 
capit.il  .It  Y'.do,  rt-quiaxl  the  fi-udal  chiefs  to  rcsiiJc  thrrc  evcrj' 
smifld  yejr,  did  the  problem  of  ruads  and  (jost-siations  force  it5<'If 
oticc  more  on  ortici.il  attention.  Regulations  were  now  strictly 
cnfoKcd,  fixing  the  number  of  horses  and  carriers  available  at  each 
station,  the  loads  to  be  carried  bv  them  and  their  charges,  as  well  as 
the  transport  services  that  each  feudal  chief  was  entitled  to  demaml 
•ad  t  he  fees  he  had  to  pay  in  return.  Tolerable  hoctctrics  noir  came 
imotnitence,  birt  they  furnished  only  shelter,  fuel  and  the  coarsest 
tind  ef  food.  By  dcercvs,  howrvrr,  the  progresses  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  to  and  from  Ycoo,  which  at  first  were  simple  and  eronomical, 
dL\cl.)[xrd  features  of  competitive  m.ijjiiifKtnce,  and  iht-  importance 
of  giMid  fo,ii!'»  and  suit  iMo  aroinmodition  received  increased 
aili  i.d  in.    Tlii-i  Iciund  ocprosi'jn  in  |iia«  ticc  In  A  sysliai 

more  claborttc  than  anything  antecedent  was  then  introduce!  under 
Ubenaaeof  "Ayincttaanort."  Thiw  Idnds  «f  oouricrs  operated. 
The  first  claas  were  In  tae  direct  employment  of  the  sbteunate. 
They  carried  oflicial  messages  between  Ycdo  and  Osaka — a  distance 
of  348  miles — in  four  days  b>;  means  of  a  well  organized  system  of 
idays.  The  second  class  maintained  communications  between  the 
icfsand  the  Tokugawa  court  as  well  as  their  own  families  in  Ycdo, 
for  In  the  al'ernate  year^  of  a  feudatory's  camj!ulM.)ry  residence  in 
tbit  city  Ins  family  h.-id  to  live  tlu  re.  The  third  cL-rS  wvrt  main- 
tained by  a  syn<licatc  of  13  merchants  as  a  [irivate  cntiTprise  for 
trarumitting  letters  between  the  three  great  cities  of  Kioto,  Osaka 
and  Yedo  and  intervening  places.  This  syndicate  did  not  undertake 
to  deliver  •  letter  direct  to  an  addressee.  The  method  pur:kucd 
was  to  expow  letters  and  parcels  at  fixed  places  in  the  vicinitv  of 
their  destination,  leaving  tnc  addressees  to  discover  for  themselves 


Imperfect  as  this  system  was,  it 
from  the  conditioQs  in  mcdic%'at 


that  such  things  had  arrived. 

nprrscntcd  a  great  advance 
times. 

The  n  itioii  di> not  w-^m  to  ha\  r  ap.nrrri.itrd  the  deficiencies  of 
the  .lu'-   nir^m,  ^  j;)]  kmc  ntrd     ,  it  v  i.        a  rutwork  of 

■atcrways  which  ^rcui^  ihcrea.scd  the  facilities  ^r  transport. 


After  the  ccMtioo  «  dvilmMi  imder  tlie  mnv  of  tlw  Tolttiiawa,  the 
biAlbc  M^imnreveinent  of  iMdt  went  on  itciday.  It  b  not  too 
■11^  tony*  inorcd,  that  wlien  Japan  opened  tier  doors  to  foreigners 
■a  tlw  flyddle  of  the  19th  century,  she  posaetfcd  a  system  of  roods 
■aae  a(  which  bore  striking  tc-stimonv  to  her  medieval  greatnc.*. 

■  The  most  rcrrurkablo  wa,  t  Ik-  Tokaido  (castcrn-sca  way), 
Jlfj^     so  called  because  it  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  Jrom 

Kioto.  Thisercat  highway,  345  m.  long. connected  0»,-»l;<i 
and  Kioto  with  Ycdo.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  certainly  underwent  signal  improvement  in  the  I ^th  and  13th 
centuries,  and  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Tokugawa  sway 
in  Yedo.  A  wide,  well-made  and  well-kept  avenue,  it  was  lined 
throughout  the  gnaler  part  of  its  length  by  giant  pine-trees,  render- 
ing it  the  most  plcturesr]uc  highway  in  the  v^orld.  lyeyasu,  the 
(•■iindcr  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  shoguns,  directed  that  his 
l^xly  should  be  interred  at  NikkS,  a  place  of  exceptional  beauty, 
iLtdsccratcd  eight  hundred  years  previously.  Tl:i:>  meant  an  extcn- 
i..  n  t>(  the  T6U.iido  (under  a  difleteiit  name)  nearly  a  huntlrcd  miles 
nt.::hu,iid.  for  the  magnificent  shrines  erected  then  at  Nikkd  and 
tiic  pcricKjical  ceremonies  thenceforth  performed  there  demanded  a 
cencapoodingly  line  avenue  of  apnrooch.  The  original  TOkaidO 
Was  taken  for  model,  and  Yedo  and  NikkO  were  joined  by  a  highway 
flankod  by  lowa  of  cryptomcria.  Second  only  to  the  TfikaidS  is 
the  NakasendS  (mid-mountain  ro-id),  which  also  was 
constriiLtcd  to  join  Kioto  with  Ycdo,  but  follows  an 

■  inland  course  through  the  [jrovi:iiu>.  uf  ^'ania.Mru, 
0:ni,  Mim:),  Shijishj,  Ki'itruUe  and  Muiaslii.  ll-,  Icii^jtli  i>  t.jo  111., 
and  though  not  flanked  by  ti<  i  s  i;r  po-S-scisin;:  t.i  (;'>im1  a  Kd  a--  tlio 
Tulcaidd,  it  i«  nevertheless  a  sufliciently  remarkabli;  highway.  A 

thitd  road,  the  OshflkaidA  nw*  noftlnMud  imn  ycdo 
TQfcyfi)  to  Aomori  ob  tha  vomam  naitfe  «C  the 

 ,  iahM,  a  dlataiwe  of  445  ol*  and  Kvenl  fcner 

highways  giVB  ^COHB  lo  Other 


The  qneaUon  of  road  superioteodeacc  received  early  attention 
from  the  govwnuiwBt  of  the  rettoittioa.  At  a  tonctal  aiwnUy 
«f  local  pideisu  kid  at  T0ky6  bi  Jyae  1175  It  was 

decided  to  classify  the  different  toads  throughout  the 
empire,  and  to  determine  the  several  sources  from 
which  the  sums  necessary  for  their  maintenance  and 
repair  should  be  drawn.  After  several  days'  discussion  all  roads 
were  evcatttdy  naffd  under  one  or  other  «C  the  Jdlowbig 
heads:— 


L  National  roads,  consiisting  of— 

Claaa  I.  Roads  badiqg  fram  TOlgfft  to  the 
porta. 


tnaty 
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Class  2.  Roads  leading  from  TMcvA  to  theanctattalshfiaea 
in  the  province  of  Itt^  WB  tho  tD  Ae  ettlN  OT  tO 

military  stations. 
Clasisa.  Roads  leading  fromTBhyftto  thejicefectoral  offices, 
and  those  formuig  the  iocs  of  connexiim  betweea 
cities  and  military  stations. 

II.  Prcfcctural  roads,  Bnailsting  of— 

Class  I.  Roads  connecting  dilTerent  prefectures,  orleadiiy 

from  military  Etations  lu  tlmr  outposts. 
C'la>^  2.  K<.ud  .  I  •  iiin«.-<  linK  the  head  oflices  of  cities  and 

jirriii- 1 un  ^  '.\iih  their  branch  offier-^. 
CUsA  3.  Koads  connecting  noted  localities  with  the  chief 

eowa  of  such  •eighboHihoodik  oc  Itadiac  10  awofta 

ooavnleflt  of  access.  - 

III.  Vnqtte  naib.  oon^in^  of- 

Class  I.  Roads  passing  through  several  locaStiM  la 
soccxasion,  .or  merely  leading  from  one  locallly  (O 
another. 

Class  i.  Roads  s|jeelally  cnn^tructcd  for  the  convcnicftce 
of  irrigation,  pastura^,^.  ni:nc-s,  factories,  Ac,  in 
accordance  witn  measures  determined  by  the  people 
of  the  kicality. 

Oaas  4.  Roads  constructed  (or  the  benefit  of  Shtoid 
duines,  Buddhist  temples,  or  to  fociUtaie  the  <ulti> 
vation  of  riee^ields  and  arabfe  land. 

Of  the  above  three  headings,  it  was  decided  that  all  national 
roads  should  bo  rr.ainlaincd  at  the  national  expense,  the  regu* 
lalions  for  their  up  keep  being  entrtistcd  to  the  care  of  the  prcfcc- 
turcs  along  the  line  of  route,  and  the  cost  incurred  being  paid 
from  the  Imperial  treasury.  PreiiBCtaill  KMb  arc  nuinlained 
by  a  joint  contribution  from  the  goverantent  and  Inm  the  par- 
ticular prefecture,  each  paying  one-half  of  the  sum  needed. 
Village  roads,  iK'itiK  for  ihc  rn:iM-n:cnro  of  local  f!i.stricts  alone, 
arc  m.iintaincd  at  the  expense  of  iuch  districts  umicr  the  general 
supcrviiion  of  the  corrcsfKinding  prefecture.  The  width  ol 
national  ro.ids  was  determined  at  42  ft.  for  cla&s  i,  36  ft.  for  class 
3,  and  30  ft.  for  class  j,  the  prefcctura!  roads  wcxc  to  be  from 
24  to  JO  ft.,  aad  the  dimeosioos  of  the  viilafle  nada  were  '«f«iff«Mi', 
"  totheaeceMlyoftbe( 


The  vehicles  chiefly  employed  in  ante*M^days  were  os-carriages, 
fMTMMM,  kato  and  carts  drawn  by  hand.  Ox-carriages  were  used 
only  hy  people  of  the  highest  nnk.  They  were  often  v«a**«. 
constructed  >'(  rich  lacquer;  the  curtains  suspended  in 
front  were  of  the  finest  bamboo  workmanship,  with  thick  cords  and 
tassels  of  plaited  silk,  and  the  drjiiKht  animal,  an  ox  of  handsome 
proportions,  was  brilliantly  capiriMined.  The  care  and  expense 
lavished  upon  these  hi^lily  urr.ate  structures  would  h-ivebci  n  dicmed 
extravagant  even  in  medieval  Euro{K-.  They  have  passed  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  arc  now  to  be  icvn  in  musennis  only,  but  the  type 
still  exists  in  China.  The  norimooo  rcaeinbled  a  miniature  house 
slung  by  iu  raof<4idge  fram  a  massive  pole  which  praiectcd  at  either 
end  sufficiently  to  admit  the  shoulders  of  a  earner.  It,  too,  was 
frequently  of  very  ornamental  nature  and  served  to  carry  aristocrats 
or  ofiiciab  of  high  position.  The  kago  was  the  humblest  of  all 
conveyances  rcco>;nizcd  as  usable  by  the  upper  classes.  It  was  an 
open  palanquin.  V-:.liap<xl  in  cro_-s  section,  slung  from  a  pole  which 
ri'ste<f  on  the  shouliicrs  of  twc  bearers.  Extr.iordinary  skill  and 
eip  I  ir  ir.rc  w (  rc  shown  by  the  men  who  cirried  the  norimono  and 
the  kago,  but  none  the  leas  these  vehicles  were  both  profoundly  un- 
comfortable Thay  haw  DOW  beaa  nl(|ata4  (0  the  warehouses  of 
undertaken,  where  they  serve  as  beams  for  follB  too  poor  to  cm  ploy 
c.itafalqtirs,  their  place  on  the  roads  and  in  the  Streets  having  beea 
completely  taken  by  the  jinrikiiha,  a  two7whcclcd 
vehicle  pulled  by  one  or  two  men  who  think' nothing 
<if  running  20  m.  at  the  rate  of  6  m.  an  hour.  The 
jiiirikiiiha  was  devised  by  a  lapanctc  in  1870.  and  since  tlicn  it  h.i3 
come  into  use  throughout  the  whoUt  of  A-i.i  lastward  ni  tlic  Suez 
CanaL  Luggage,  of  course,  could  not  be  earned  by  norimono  or 
kago.  It  was  neccsmiy  to  have  rccourM.-  to  iMckmen,  packhorses 
or  Mggagc-carts  drawn  by  men  or  horses.  All  these  still  exist  and 
amaa  useful  as  ever  within  certain  limits.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
horses  used  as  beasts  of  burden  arc  now  shod  with  iron,  but  in  rural 
or  mountainous  distnctsttraw  shoes  are  substituted,  a  devke  which 
enables  the  aalaHb  to  tnvtfse  rocky  or  predpltoue  roads  with 
safety. 

Railvays. — It  is  easy  to  understand  that  an  enterprise  like 
railw.iy  conslruttion,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of  capital  with 
returns  long  delayed,  did  not  at  first  commend  itself  to  the  Jap- 
anese, who  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  co-operation  as  a 
factor  of  business  organization.  Moreover,  long  habituated  to 
snail-like  modes  of  travel,  the  people  did  not  rapidly  apprecfata 
theoekrityofthelocoaothra.  MrithwtheeB  cert,theaerimono, 
aortheki(BCiQVcreda.dailydirtea6e«i«vif  eDai.«Bdttaverafe, 
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ind  the  ptdcbooe  wis  evea  slower.  Aaaid  mmIi  eamntiom  tbe 

niiM  of  railways  would  have  been  slow  to  germinate  had  not  a 
catabiro[ihc  furnished  some  impetus.  In  1869  a  ricc-famine 
occurred  in  the  southern  island,  KiQshiQ,  and  while  the  cereal 
was  procurable  abundantly  in  the  oorihrrn  provinces,  people  in 
the  south  perished  of  hunger  owing  to  lack  of  transport  facilities. 
Sir  Harry  Paxkcs,  British  representative  in  Ttkyt,  leiied  this 
occasion  to  urge  the  coiutniction  of  laflwayt.  Ite  ami  Oltuma. 
then  Influential  members  of  the  >;<n  t-mmeat,  at  once  lecognlted 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  loan 
of  a  million  sterling  in  London  on  the  wruriiy  of  the  customs 
revenue,  and  English  engineers  were  engaged  to  lay  a  line 
between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  (iS  m.).  Vehement  voices  of 
opposition  were  at  once  raised  in  privatejind  ofiicial  circles  alike, 
all  persons  engaged  in  transport  business  imagined  themselves 
thiemtened  with  niia,  and  conservative  patriota  detected  leas  of 
national  independence  la  •  foreign  loon.  So  fierce  was  the  an- 
tagonism that  the  military  authorities  refused  to  permit  opera 
tions  of  survey  in  the  southern  suburb  of  TOkyd,  and  the  ro.id 
had  to  be  laid  on  an  embankment  constructed  in  the  sea.  Ito 
and  Okuma,  however,  never  flinched,  and  they  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  Marquis  M.  Inouye  and  M.  Maycjima.  The  latter 
published^  in  1870,  the  first  Japanese  work  on  railways,  advoca- 
ting tlw  building  of  lines  from  Tdkyd  to  Ki6to  and  Osaka,  the 
former,  appointed  superintendent  of  the  lines*  hc^  that  post  for 
JO  years,  and  is  justly  spoken  of.  as  **  the  father  of  Japanese 
railways." 

September  1872  saw  ths:  first  (ifTiri.iI  nrH'ning  of  a  railway  (the 
Tol\ u  ^'^■)^<l^lJ^la  line)  in  Jap-in,  lla-  icitni  inv'  tn-in^  [Krfurinol  liy 
ihc  emperor  himicif,  a  meauire  which  ctlectuatly  »ileiiccvl  all  further 
oppasitioii.  Eight  years  from  the  timtol  tunuaa  the  6rsi  lod  uw 
7)  m.  of  raadoptn  to  traffic,  the  aoftbcm  smien  being  that  between 
TMqfAaad  Yokohama,  and  the  louthcrn  that  Ktwcen  Kidio  and 
Kobe.  A  period  of  interruption  now  endued.  <<Ming  to  domestic 
troubles  and  foreign  eomplicalion«.  and  when,  in  the  govern- 

ment was  able  to  devote  attention  once  again  to  railway  problemi, 
it  found  the  treasury  empty.  Then  for  the  hrn  time  a  pulilic  works 
loan  was  flixated  in  the  home  market,  and  about  (joo.ooo  of  the 
total  thus  obtained  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  bureau, 
which  at  once  undertook  the  buiUiog  of  a  raad  from  Kifito  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Biwa.  a  work  memorable  as  the  firit  line  built  in  Japan 
without  fonimi  asiiiunce.*  JJurini  all  this  time  private  cntcipriae 
had  rcffldned  wh«i|lly  inactive  In  the  matter  of  railways,  and  it 
borame  a  matter  of  importance  to  rouse  the  people  from  this  apathetic 
altitude.  For  the  ordinary  process  of  organiiing  a  joint-stock 
company  and  raising  share-capital  the  nation  wa*  not  yet  prrpvired. 
But  »linrily  .liter  the  abolition  of  feudalism  there  had  come  into  the 
po«se«>ion  of  the  former  feudatories  state  lcun-l>onds  amounlin); 
to  some  18  millions  sterling,  which  reprctcntcd  the  sum  granted  by 
the  treasury  in  commutation  of  the  revenues  formerly  accruing  to 
these  men  from  their  fiefs.  Already  events  had  shown  that  the 
feudatories,  quite  devoid  of  business  experience,  were  not  unlikely 
to  dispose  of  these  bonds  and  devote  the  proceed*  to  unsound  enter- 
prises. Prince  Iwakura.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Meiji  statesmen, 
per>uadixl  the  feudatories  to  employ  a  part  of  the  bonds  as  capital 
lor  railway  ci>n-!rui  n<m,  ,uid  ihus  the  first  private  railway  company 
was  fofmcd  in  Ja|>an  under  the  name  A'lppon  Utsudo  katika  (Japan 
faiUav  com(Mn>  I.  the  treasury  guaranteeing  S",^  on  the  f>aid  up 
capital  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Some  time  elapsed  before  this 
example  found  followers,  but  ultimately  a  pmnUMiie  waaeiaboraied 
and  carried  out  having  for  its  basis  a  granid  ttvnfc  line  extending 
the  whole  length  of  th<-  m.iiti  island  from  Aomori  on  the  north  to 
Shimonosekionthesourli.  .1  di  ianccof  num.;  andacontinu.ninn 
of  the  same  line  throughout  the  length  of  the  southern  isLiml  ..( 
Kiushiu,  from  .Moji  on  the  north  which  lies  on  the  opposite  ^el''  uf 
the  strait  from  Shimonoscki — to  Kagoshima  on  the  south,  a  disi.mi  e 
of  m.;   as  well  as  a  line  from  Moji  to  Naga.s,iV.i,  .1  di^i.inec 

of  163I  m.  Of  this  main  road  the  state  undertook  lo  Imilil  the 
central  aecthm  (376  m.).  between  T&kyd  and  Kobe  (via  Kioto): 
Chejapan  nllway  company  undertook  the  portion  (457  m.)  north- 
ward of  TAInrft  to  Aeawri:  the  SanyA  railway  company  undcrto<ik 
the  portion  (310  m.)  southward  of  TAkyft  to  ShimonoscVi;  and  the 
KiQihiO  railway  company  undertook  the  lines  in  KiOshiO.  The 
whole  line  is  now  in  operation.  The  first  project  was  to  carry  the 
Tokyo-Kioto  line  through  the  interior  of  tnc  island  so  as  to  secure 
ii  against  eiilrrpri*e»  on  the  jurt  of  a  maritime  enemy.  Such 
cnRinetMiiiu  ililficulties  presented  thcnuclvc*,  however,  that  the 
(  j^i  route  was  ultimately  choaca.  and  thoogh      Moo  tlNOligh  the 
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I  iwicrior  was  sut>s<  <4uenity  coostraetcd.  atrattgieal 

were  not  allo»e<l  completely  to  govern  its  direction. 

W'tnn  ihi-.  building  of  railways  l>ev;an  in  Ja|uii.  much  di9CU»wa 
was  taking;  pUte  in  iingland  and  India  as  to  the  rcLatue  advanugti 
of  the  wide  and  narrow  gauge-t.  and  so  strongly  did  the  argumrtiu 
in  favour  of  the  Utter  appeal  to  the  English  advisers  of  the  Jjpineie 
govcniflMM  that  the  aactrc  gauge  was  chosen.  Some  6tful  dfortt 
made  in  later  years  to  change  the  system  proved  un»4tccessfuL  The 
lines  are  singfe.  for  the  most  parts  and  OS  the  cahoakments.  the 
cuttings,  the  culvensand  the  bridkH*'''*  have  MM  been  constructed 
for  a  double  line,  any  change  now  would  be  very  costly.  The 
average  speed  of  passcnKcr  trains  in  Japan  is  18  ra.  an  hour,  the 
corresponding  fn;ure  over  the  metre-gauge  roads  in  litdia  being 
16  m.,  and  the  figure  for  En^;Iish  parliamentary  trains  from  19  10 
28  m._  British  engineer')  surveyed  the  routes  for  the  first  lines  and 
superintended  the  work  of  construction,  but  within  a  few  \Tars  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  dispense  with  foreign  aid  altogether,  both 
in  building  and  operating  their  railways.  They  also  coasUtt 
and  locomotives,  ana  they  may  thcniim  It 


,  '  j"  '877  there  were  lao  English  engineers,  drivers  and  foremen 
'^'2«JJw»»««,olthe  railway  bureau.  Thrse  ycnn  later  only  three 


carriages, 

said  to  have  become  entirely  independent  in  the  ■niter  of  laflunn 
for  a  government  iroivfoundry  at  Wahaniatsu  in  IGflshia  ii  afeir 

to  manufacture  steel  rails. 

The  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  March  190S 
was  4746  m.,  i.}70  m.  having  been  built  by  the  state  and  3J76  by 
private  companies;  the  former  at  a  cost  ol  16  millions  sterling  for 
construction  and  equipment,  and  the  Utter  at  a  cost  of  25  millioas 
Thus  the  expenditure  by  the  state  avscagsd  (lOMf  per  mile,  aad 
that  by  private  companies.  £7631.  Thb  dilrcfcncc  n  cxplaintd  by 
the  (acts  that  the  state  lines  having  been  the  pioneer*,  ponions  ol 
them  were  built  before  experience  had  indicated  cheap  methodi; 
that  a  very  large  and  easily  foreign  staff  was  employed  on  these 
roads  in  the  i  .irly  til',  s,  « In  reas  no  such  item  appeared  in  ih« 
accounts  of  private  lines;  that  extensive  works  for  the  building  U 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  arc  connected  with  the  government » 
r<>ads.  and  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  state  to  undertake  lines  la 
districts  presenting  exceptional  engineering  difficulties,  such  dis- 
tricts being  naturally  avoided  by  private  companies.  The  gron 
earnings  oTall  the  lines  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-1906  were  7  mil- 
lions sterling,  approximately,  and  the  gross  expenses  (including  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  debentures)  were  under  milfioiu. 
so  that  there  remained  a  net  profit  of  j)  millions,  being  at  the  ratr 
of  a  little  over  8j°i  on  the  invested  capital.  The  facts  that  the 
outlays  averaged  less  than  47%  of  the  gross  income,  and  that 
accidents  and  irregularities  arc  not  numerous,  prove  that  Jap*ne« 
management  in  this  kind  of  enterpnse  is  elhcient. 

NVhcn  the  .fiscal  vcar  1906-1907  opened,  the  number  of  private 
companies  was  no  less  than  ji6,  owning  and  operating  3270  m.  of 
railway.  To  say  that  this  represemcd  an  average  j^k^ 
of  9r  m.  per  Cimipany  is  to  con.-ey  an  over-favouratMe  Z^ZT^ 
idea,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  i<;  of  the  companies  fSSSs 
averaged  less  than  14  m,     Anything  like  efficient  co-  tttgwm 
ofMr.Miitn  W.I.,  inifKjsMl  le  in  such  circumstincei.  and 
constant  complaints  were  heard  about  delays  in  transit  and  uodoe 
expense.  The  defects  of  divided  ownership  had  lon^  sugccstcd  'M 
expediency  of  nationalisation,  but  not  until  1906  could  the  diet  be 
induced  lo  give  iu  consent.  On  March  ii  of  that  year,  a  railMy 
nationaliiatioo  law  was  promulgated.   It  enacted  that,  withia  a 
period  of  10  years  from  1906  to  191s.  the  state  should  purcha«tkc 
1 7  principal  private  roads,  which  had  a  length  of  381 2  m..  and  <  ' 


cost  of  construction  and  eauipment  had  lieen  Jjl  millions  stertisf 
The  original  scheme  included  15  other  r.iilways.  with  an  aggrcfatr 
mileage  of  only  353  m.;  but  these  were  eliminated  as  beingTtoeiof 
Itm  il  inten  st  only.  The  actual  pureh.i-.e-  (un  e  of  the  17  Ones  »*s 
calculated  at  43  millions  Sterling  (about  double  their  cost  price).oaite 
following  basis:  (•)  An Oflfmwt  «<pial  10 OO times  the  sum  obtaiscd 
by  multiplying  the  odst  Of  coHStmction  at  the  date  of  purchase  br 
the  average  ratio  of  the  profit  to  the  c<wt  of  cOHtniction  daring  tie 
six  business  terms  of  the  company  from  the  second  half-year  of 
l()02  to  the  first  half-year  of  1905.  (A)  The  amount  of  the  sctwl 
rost  of  stored  articles  converted  according  to  current  prices  therH 
into  public  loan-bonds  ,it  f.iee  value,  exei  pt  in  the  case  of  anx  !-s 
%^^ihh  h.kd  In'en  pi:rrti.VMd  \^]th  tM*rri">ueii  rnonry.  Thr  )|;.)\ crni-' ' - 
agre^-d  to  hand  over  the  purchase  money  within  5  years  from  ibf 
date  of  the  acQuisition  of  the  lines,  in  public  loan-bonds  besrtagS<* 
interest  calculated  at  their  face  value;  the  bonds  to  be  ledcvM 
out  of  the  net  profits  accruing  from  the  purchased  railways  It  *>* 
calculated  that  this  redemption  would  be  effected  in  a  period  of 
32  years,  after  which  the  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  fnM 
the  tines  would  be  Si  millions  sterling.  But  the  oationaliniue 
scheme,  thouRh  apparently  the  only  cfTective  method  k<(  lintl^^s 
together  ind  c  •  i-ordinating  an  excessively  subdivided  s\  <tem  o!  I  ""s. 
has  proved  a  ^ourrc  of  considerable  firuncial  embarrassment.  f  J* 
when  the  siatc  constituted  itself  virtually  the  sole  owner  of  railwj* 
it  necessarily  assumed  responsibility  for  extending  them  so  that  ihry 
should  sulhcc  to  meet  the  wants  of  •  nation  mimberiag  loiBe 
millions.  Such  extemhm  could  be  effected  only  by  borrowing  moorv. 
Now  the  government  was  pledged  by  the  diet  in  1907  to  an  expee*" 
ture  of  1 1 )  millions  (spread  over  8  years)  for  extending  the  om  state 
system  of  raads,  and  an  expenditure  of  6}  millions  (apmd  ow  " 
years)  Cor  impraviiig  them.  BwtfromthehcgfawiiigardMtyMaia 
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I  tt  extreme  ciNnnMrrial  and  financial  depmsion  Kt  in.  and 
ilw  treasury  had  to  postpone  all  recourK  to  loans  for  whatever 
purpose,  so  that  raulway  prQt;ri-u  was  completely  checked  in  the 
fielo  alike  of  the  o^i^:iru^l  .mil  tlic  acquired  state  Vines.  Moroovtr, 
all  securities  undcrt»<  ot  mh  !i  ^h.(rf)  d<  prtxi.iliun  th.il,  on  t!i<'  mic 
hand,  the  government  hesitated  to  hand  over  the  l)oi«l-i  rrfifescnting 
the  purchaae-price  of  the  railways,  test  such  an  .addition  to  the 
volume  of  ftoclcs  should  cause  further  depreciation,  and,  on  the  other, 
tht  lanatr  owners  of  the  natioMliacd  UM»  ibiiad  tkc  charaaer  of 
tbtk  bar|ain  greatly  changed.  In  thew  dreuniMancct  the  govern- 
owiit  decided  to  talce  a  strong  step,  namely,  to  place  the  wliolc  of 
tkc  r.-iilways  owned  by  it — the  ori^;inal  state  lines  as  well  as  those 
UtionalLicd  —in  an  account  in-lrin  n  li  nt  the  r^Kular  l.udKCt,  and 
to  devote  their  entire  profits  t  )  «  rks  ■jf  iMrriini  an  I  iniiirovi'- 
ment,  supplementing  the  arauuiu  »  i;  K  1  ijns  from  tiic  trtaiurj  when 
neco>ary. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  war  of  1004-5  Japan,  with  China's  consent, 
acquired  from  Russia  the  Icaaeof  the  portion  of  the  South-Manchuria 
railway  (see  Makcuuma)  between  Kwang-chcnK-tsae 
(Chang-chun)  on  the  north  and  Taiien  (Uainy).  Port 
22™"  Arthur  and  Niuchwang  on  the  louth— •  total  length 
of  470  m.   At  the  close  of  1906  this  road  waa  handed 
over  to  a  joint-stock  company  with  a  capital  of  20  million*  ttcriir.^;, 
the  Ko\  crnmcnt  coniriliutinK  lo  millions  in  the  form  of  the  road  and 
i(>  .i^^x  i.it<-<|  (ir.ipi  r;ii  > :  ihc  public  sub5cribirig  3  million",  anil  the 
cotnp.iny  tw  in,-  cniiili  i|  tn  I  ndc  tli  lx'nturcs  10  theextcni  of  H  milhons. 
the  principal  ami  intt  ri^t  of  tht  .e  ill-In  n) art  s  t»iii(;  olii  i.iSly  guar- 
anteed,   i  >ijr  m!!liori-<°  worth  of  dcbcnturis  were  issued  in  London 


19^  and  4  rinii.  nis  in         Thit  coitspany'a  prognmune  ia  aot 


I  to  operatint;  the  railway.  It  aho  wsrkacoal-Midt at  Yentai 
and  Fusbuai  haa  a  line  of  steamers  plyinc  betwreen  Tatren  and 
Shanghai;  md  engages  in  enirrprisr^  01  eTertrkity,  warehousing 
and  tnc  management  of  houses  and  lands  within  2oncs  50  li  (17  m.) 
•  ide  on  either  side  of  the  line.  The  government  guarantees  6% 
interest  on  the  capital  paid  up  by  the  general  public. 

Not  until  1905  did  J,ip,in  come  into  posM.-siian  of  an  electric 
railway.    It  was  a  short  line  of  H  m.. built  m  Kioto  for  the  purposes 
.        of  a  domestic  exhibition  held  in  that  city.  Thcncc- 
_  -  forth  this  class  of  enterprise  grew  ,«tcadily  in  favour, 

wo  that,  in  IQ07.  there  w-ere  16  com|ttnics  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  8  milUons  sterling,  having  165  m.  open  to  traffic 
and  77  m.  under  construction.  Fifteen  other  companies  with  an 
au^re^ate  capital  of  3  millions  h.id  also  obtained  charters.  The 
pnaci(>al  of  tne*e  is  the  T6k>o  railway  company,  with  a  subscribed 
capital  of  6  millions  {x\  paid  u|<),  >)'<]  m.  of  line  open  and  14')  1x1. 
constniction.    In  1907  it  carried  IS3  million  pauengcrs,  and 


ili  net 


The  tn^tional  atory  of  pidihtacic  J*pan  indicates  that  the 
first  recorded  emiicrer  «M  an  ontr-m  Invader,  whoae  (oUoweis 
must  therefore  have  pooeiied  iome  knowledge  el 

c^mlmu  *l"P*b'*i'<'io8  navi^tion.  But  la  what  kind  of 
f*uoal'  ''"y  »*'Icd  and  how  ihcy  handled  ihcm,  there  is 

nothing  toshowclcirly.  Nine  centuries  Kiicr,  but  still 
500  ycnrs  before  the  era  of  surviving  written  .innals,  .111  cmprtvi 
is  iaid  to  have  invadtd  Korea,  embarV. Imj;  her  forces  al  Kobe 
(then  called  T.iki  kura)  in  500  vessels.  In  the  ir.iddlc  o(  ihc  6lh 
centttry  wc  fi-.ul  of  a  general  named  Abe-no-hiralu  who  led  a 
doliUa  up  the  Amur  river  to  the  iovasioa  of  Manchuria  (then 
caUed  Shukusbln).  All  these  things  show  thai  the  Japanese 
ol  the  earliest  era  navigated  the  high  sea  with  some  sLill,  and  at 
later  dates  down  to  medieval  times  they  are  found  occasionally 
sending  forces  to  Korea  and  constantly  visit iriR  China  in  vt^scls 
which  seem  to  have  experienced  no  difTiculiy  in  making  the 
voyage.  The  i6th  century  was  a  period  of  maritime  activity 
ao  mauked  that,  bad  not  artificial  checks  been  applied,  the  Japao- 
cac,  iai  a&  piobahility,  would  have  obtained  partial  command  of 
FM-EHtmwttem,  Tb» invaded  Korea;  their  cottairs  harried 
the  coasia  of  CMaa;  two  irandied  of  their  vemels,  sailing  under 
authority  of  the  Taikft's  vermilion  seal,  visited  Siam,  Luzon, 
Cochin  China  and  Annam,  and  they  built  ships  in  European 
style  which  crossed  the  Pacific  to  .Acapulco.  But  this  spirit  of 
adventure  was  chilled  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  and  early 
in  the  17th,  when  events  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
Chrialiaaity  Ui^t  the  Japanese  to  believe  that  national 
safety  coaM  not  be  secured  tidthout  International  botatlon.  I  n 
1638  the  ports  were  dosed  to  all  foreiRn  ships  except  those  flying 
the  f>ag  of  Holland  or  of  China,  and  a  strictly  enforced  edict 
forb.J'Jf  the  buildinu  of  any  vessel  having  a  capacityof  morethan 
500  t«ku  (1  JO  tons)  or  constructed  for  purposes  of  ocean  naviga* 
Thigiicefocth,  with  rare  eacept  low,  Japanese  qaft  conined 
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themselves  to  the  coastwise  trade.  Ocean-going  enterprise 

ceased  aItof;eIhrr. 

Things  remained  thu5  until  the  middle  of  the  iglh  century, 
when  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  toi.J.iions  existing  in  the  West 
warned  the  Tokugawa  administration  that  continued  isolation 
would  be  suicidal.  In  185J  the  law  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  sea-going  ships  was  revoked  and  the  Yedo  government  buQt 
at  Uraga  a  tailing  vessd  of  European  type  aptly  called  the 
"  Phoenix  "  ('*  Howo  Maru  ").  Just  243  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  founder  of  (he  Tokugawa  dynasty  constructed  Japan's  first 
ship  after  a  ioreign  niodtl,  \sith  the  aiil  of  an  English  pilot,  Will 
Adams.  In  1853  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  made  his  appearance, 
and  thenceforth  everything  conspired  to  push  Japan  aloog  the 
new  path.  The  Dutch,  who  had  been  proximate^  le^WBsihle 
for  the  adoption  of  the  aedmion  policy  in  the  17th  centary,  now 
look  *  prominent  part  in  promoting  a  lihcral  view.  They  sent 
to  the  Tokugawa  a  present  of  a  man-of-war  and  urged  the  vital 
nefcssity  of  equipping  the  country  with  a  navy.  Then  followed 
the  c'-laliK>hm<  nt  of  a  naval  college  at  Tsukiji  in  Yedo,  the 
building  of  ironworks  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  cori-,t ruction  at 
Vokosuka  of  a  dockyard  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  This  last  undertaking  haN 
witness  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers,  for  they  reso- 
lutely carried  it  io  completion  during  the  throes  of  a  fcvdutioo 
which  involved  the  downfall  of  their  dynasty.  Their  encourage- 
ment of  maritime  enterprise  had  borne  fruit,  for  when,  in  1867, 
they  rtsto.-r  l  the  .-.iltninistration  to  the  Imperial  court,  44 
ocean  going  ships  were  found  among  llieir  |>os3essions  and  94 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  feudatories,  a  steamer  and  JO  sailing 
vessels  having  been  constructed  in  Japan  and  the  rest  piuchaaed 
abroad. 

If  the  Tokugawa  had  been  enoietic  la  thk  mpect,  the  new 
government  was  stOI  B«ere  so.  It  caused  the  various  maritime 
carriers  to  amalgamate  into  one  association  called  tlic  S'if'pon- 
kcku  ytibtn joklstH  taisha  (Mail  SS.  Company  of  Jap.inl ,  to  u  hich 
wire  Iransferreil,  free  of  cb.^rge,  the  :,le,iiiicr>,  [»revLoUL-.ly  the 
properly  of  the  Tokugawa  or  the  feudatories,  and  a  substantial 
subsidy  was  granted  by  the  state.  This,  the  first  steamship ctm- 
pany  ever  organized  in  Japan,  remained  in  existence  only  foor 
years.  Defective  maJiagement  and  locapacfty  to  compete  with 
ioieign-owned  vessels  plying  between  the  open  ports  caused  its' 
downfall  (1875).  Already,  however,  an  imlependent  company 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Organized  and  controlled  by  a 
man  (Iwasaki  \'alaro)  of  cxteplional  enterprise  and  businc-s 
faculty,  ifus  milsui.islii  kaisha  (ihreo  lo/engc  iom[<.iny,  so  called 
from  I  lie  design  on  its  flag),  working  with  steamers  charteretl 
from  I  lie  former  feudatory  of  Tosa,  to  which  clan  Iwasaki 
belonged,  proved  a  awxeas  from  the  outset,  and  grew  with  each 
vicissitttdeel thestate.  Forwhen(t874)tfaeMci)isovemment'iB 
first  complications  with  a  foreign  country  necessitated  the  des- 
patch of  a  military  expedition  to  Formosa,  the  administration 
had  to  purchase  63  foreign  steamers  for  iMir  j^xjrt  purposi  ■,  ] 
these  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  mitsubishi  company 
together  with  all  the  vessels  (17)  hitherto  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mail  SS.  Company,  the  Treasury  further  granting  lo  the 
initsubishi  a  subsidy  of  £sofiO»  annually.  Shortly  aft.erwards 
it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  sendee  ntaintaiaed  hy  the  Pacific 
Mall  SS.  Company  with  4  steamers  between  Ymohama  and 
Shanghai,  and  tnoncy  for  the  purpose  ha\  iTig  been  lent  by  the 
state  to  the  mil  uhi-ihi,  Japan's  lif>(  line  of  steamers  to  a  foreign 
country  was  tVii.ly  established,  just  30  years  after  the  law^ 
interdicting  the  construction  of  ocean-going^vcsscls  had  beeoi 
rescinded., 

The  next  mpmorablc  event  in  this  chapter  ol  history  occurred  In 
1877.  «hrii  ihr  S,itviima  clan,  eminently  the  most  pKjwerful  and  m-ct 
warlike  aiuonj  all  the  fi  rmcr  feiid.Horirs.  took  the  field  in  0|.en 
rebellion.  For  a  time  the  late  of  the  government  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  only  bv  a  flanking  movement  oversea  waa  the  rebellion  crushed. 
TMs  strategy  compelled  the  purchase  of  to  tafeign  steantera,  and 
these  too  were  subsei)uentlv  handed  over  to  the  mitsubishi  company, 
which,  in  1880.  found  itself  possessed  of  3a  ships  aggregating  *SJm 
tone,  whereaa  all  the  other  veawls  of  feteivs  tyoa  in  tlM  < 
totalled  only  ay  with  •  tennaga  of  «floo^  h  had 
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appmrrnt  that  the  country  could  not  hope  to  meet  cmcrjirncic?  which 
miKht  at  any  moment  arise,  c^p<-cial!y  in  cnr'.rMnn  »uh  Korean 
affairs,  unli-d*  iho  ijovilopmcnt  o(  the  mk  rr.intJ  -  initiin  iiriKccdi-d 
more  rapidly.  Therefore  in  :88i  the  (ormation  o(  a  new  company 
wa*  of5rially  promoted.  It  had  the  name  0(  the  kydit  umyu  kaitka 
(Union  Trancaort  Company) ;  itscapiu)  was  about  a  million  ■teriing;: 
knoeiwsdattise  Mibsidy  from  the  Mate,  and  its  chief  purpose  was 
to  pravide  vesiels  for  miliury  us««  and  as  comnKrcc<arriera. 
Japan  had  now  definitely  emt>raced  the  policy  of  entrusting  to 
pnvate  companies  rather  than  to  the  st.itc  the  iluty  of  actjuiring  a 
fleet  of  vessels  cap.iblc  of  serving  as  transports  or  auxiliary  crui5<rrs 
in  time  of  war.  But  there  was  now  seen  the  curious  spectacle  ul 
two  companies  (the  Mitsubishi  and  the  Union  Transport)  com- 
peiins  in  the  same  waters  and  both  subsidized  by  the  trcasuiy. 
Alter  this  had  gone  on  for  four  years,  the  two  companies  were  amal 
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gamatcd  (IMS)  into  the  Nippon  yusen  kaUka  (J>P*i>  Mai)  SS.  Com- 
nany)  witn  a  capital  of  £i  ,100,000  and  an  annual  Mibaidy  of  CU,aoo, 
nxed  on  the  basts  of  8%  of  the  capital.  Another  company  had 
come  into  existence  a  few  months  earlier.  Its  fleet  consisted  of 
100  small  steameni,  totalling  10.000  tons,  which  h.i<l  hiilicrto  been 
Conpcting  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

Japan  now  possemcd  a  substantial  mcrcaniilc  marine,  the  rate  o( 
wboM  dewtapncBt  it  iadkated  Iv  (te  MMvini 

Y«tr.  SMUMn.      SijBa(  VcMdt.  Totak. 

iSfO  .  .  .  -  35  IS49»  J»..  f454  4*  I7J95* 
1893  .    ...  649  193,300  ..  780   46,005  ..  1,433  168J65 

Ncv i  rthclris.  r  n!y  of  the  exports  and  imports  was  tran«.port<'d 
in  Jap.mcsc  bottoms  in  1892,  whcruas  forcitjn  suamcrs  took  77'!^. 
This  di^repancy  was  one  of  the  subjects  disc us&cd  in  tlie  first  M^vion 
ol  the  diet,  but  a  bill  presented  by  the  government  for  encouraging 
navigatioo  failed  to  obtain  parliamcatary  conacnt,  and  in  the 
Jafian  Mail  SS.  Company,  without  waiting  for  ttat*  aaabtance, 
opined  a  regular  service  to  Elombav  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
f>«  cotton  Trom  India  to  supply  tncspinningindusiry  whi<.  h  had  now 
assumed  Rrcat  importance  in  japan.  Thus  the  rising  sun  fl.i^  Ikw 
for  the  first  time  outMde  Far-feastem  waters.  Almost  inimidiattly 
after  the  establishment  of  this  line,  Japan  had  toeng.iRc  in  w.ir  with 
China,  which  eni.iilid  ihc  dcs|>atch  of  some  two  hundred  iliousund 
men  to  the  neighbouring  continent  and  their  maintenance  there 
formoM  than  n  yanr.  AHtlwcosniry'aavailablc  shipping  resource* 
dio  not  niflKe  for  tMt  task.  Additional  vcmcIs  had  to  be  purchased 
or  chancrcd,  and  thus,  by  the  beginning  of  t9s6,  the  HWfCantile 
marine  of  Japan  had  grown  to  809  steamers  of  373,^  tain,  while 
the  sailing  vessels  had  diminished  to  644  of  44.000  tons. 

In  1897  thirc  occurred  an  event  destined  to  exercise  a  potent 
influrncc  on  the  fi>rltin<>s  not  only  of  J.i|>an  herself  but  .tIm)  of  her 
mercantile  m.uinc.  No  soomr  li.id  slie  exchanged  uith  China 
rati^hcations  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  scenicd  to  prelude  a  King 
period  of  crafMiuillity,  than  Russia,  Germany  and  France  ordered  her 
to  mtOfC  all  the  continental  territory  ccdca  to  her  by  China.  Japan 
then  recognised  that  her  hope  of  peace  was  dclusiw,  and  that  ihc 
must  be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  atruggle  ifKomiMrably  mote  aerious 
than  the  one  from  which  she  had  itist  cnKngeO.  Determined  that 
when  thecrtici.tl  moment  came  she  should  notCvfonnd  without  ample 
means  for  tnnsporting  her  armies,  the  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  I'tince  llo  .ind  uUh  the  consent  of  the  diet,  enacted, 
in  M.irrh  IK<)6  laws  liberally  <  ncoiir.ii;int;  --M;>-liuilrling  .im!  naviga- 
tion. Under  the  navigation  law  "  .in\  J  i]  hu  m:  Miiiji.i:t  or  any 
curnniercial  company  whoM:  partners  or  sluri  tiulili  rs  were  all  Japan- 
ese subjects,  engaged  in  caro-in(  paaaengcrs  and  caigo  Mttmcn 
Japan  and  foreign  countrlct  Of  between  foreign  (Mrti,  tn  their  own 
vmscis,  which  must  be  of  at  least  looo  tons  and  registered  in  the 
shipping  list  of  the  Empire,  became  entitled  to  subsidies  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  run  and  the  tonnage  of  the  vc«.-ick  ;  and 
tinder  the  ship  building  law,  bounties  were  granfcd  for  the  construc- 
tion of  iri)n  or  Miel  ve-scls  of  not  l.-^s  than  700  tons  gross  by  any 
J,il>in(  s(:  'ubjcct  or  .ii'.y  cimmirclil  t.jmpany  whose  jurtners  and 
shariholdt  rs  were  all  Japanese.  The  effect  of  this  Icgisbtion 
was  marked.  In  thaperMM  of  six  yean  ended '1903,  no  less  than  815 
vessels  of  455.000  tons  were  addctlto  the  mercantile  nMrine«  and  the 
treasury  found  itself  pa>ing  encouragement  money  which  totalled 
six  hundred  ilinus,ind  pounds  annually.  Sbip-buildinf;  imderwent 
remarkable  development.  Thus,  whue  in  1870  only  2  steamers 
•SB»*I!ating  57  tons  had  been  coastracted  in  Japanese  yards,  53 
steamers  totnlling  tons  and  193  sailing  ves5<ls  of  17,873  tons 
were  l.iiir-.  hcd  in  ivto.  liy  the  year  1907  J.i(ian  had  3j6  private 
ship  yards  and  42  private  docks,'  and  uhilc  the  government  v.irds 
were  able  to  build  first-class  linc-of-battle  ships  of  the  brK<  st'  siie, 
the  private  docks  were  turning  out  steamers  of  0000  tons  burden. 
Vdlien  war  broke  out  with  Russia  in  1904,  Japan  had  S67,ooo  tons 
of  steam  shipping,  but  that  stupendona  atniggle  obliged  her  10 
mairri.ilty  .lugmcnt  «ven  thii  grsM  louri.  In  ooemtiona  connected 
with  the  war  she  lost  7tjiiott  tons.  biK  OB  the  otber  hand,  she  boilt 

*  The  lBi«Mt  la  the  mitsubiahi  at  Nagasaki.  It  has  a  l<  n^ih  of 
na  ft.  Noat  stands  the  hawasaU  at  Kobe,  and  in  the  third  place 
la  tna  ura^a. 


27.000  tons  at  home  and  lx>iit;'it  177,000  abroad,  so  that  the  ■! 
iit(  r.'.ise  to  her  mercantile  fleet  of  steamers  was  tufioo  Ions.  Til 
foltM'A  tnv:  table  sho«e  iIm  irawtb  of  her  I 
ending  1907:— 


Tetalu 


Year. 

189*  ■ 
«8»  . 

ifjoo  . 

1901  . 

1902  . 

1993  ■ 

1904  . 

1905  • 
1905  . 

1907  . 

With 


1130 
1221 

I3J9 

1441 

1570 

»t03 

2«39 


477.430 

5>o.oo7 

5-»3  ■^''5 

610,445 
663,220 
798,240 
939.749 
1,041,909 
1.115,880 


1914 

33" 

4026 
3907 
3934 
3940 
4132 

4S47 

47*8 


T« 

170,194 
386.933 

320.573 
35f'.5'8 
336.15* 
3J8.953 
329.125 
336.571 
353.356 
365.559 


3044 
4543 

5«79 
5471 

534« 
5504 
5755 
6170 
6700 
6867 


T« 

648.324 
4«'7.9J» 
863.937 
920,060 

992.173 
l.>27J6$ 
1,276,320 

1.395.925 
I.4814SI 


ifd  to  the  development  of  ship4»iiidiac  in  JapaoMt 


witli  r«fd  to  the  devciopmc 
yaids  the  feHowiag  Igarascaavey 


NPHItn  or  Vessels  Di  tt  t  in  Jap^n  aTO  Nil 
PtJRCUASeD  Absoad 


Year. 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 

1903 
1904 

I9"5 
1006 


Boilt  in  Japnn. 

Steamers.  Sailing  Vessels.  Steamers. 


•  479 

1301 

194 

• 

•  SS4 

377« 

IS 

• 

•  053 

3303 

.  754 

3559 

3IS 

e 

.  8t3 

3585 

310 

.  855 

5304 

2.33 

.  947 

3324 

277 

.  1028 

3.108 

3?7 

.  1100 

3»59 

3»7 

.  IIJO 

4033 

419 

VcMk 

I 
6 

i 

II 
It 
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In  the  building  o(  iron  and  steel  ships  the  Japanese  are  obliged 
to  import  much  of  the  material  used,  but  a  large  stccl-foundry  has 
been  established  under  government  auspices  at  Wakaraatia  ia 
KiOshiO,  that  position  having  been  chosen  on  account  of  compaiatiwe 
proximity  to  the  Taiya  iron  mine  in  China,  where  the  greater  part 
(A  the  iron  ore  used  for  the  foundry  is  procured. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  there 
has  been  a  marked  development  in  the  number  of  licenced  asariacn; 
that  ii  to  say,  seamen  registered  by  the  government  fc^— - 
as  having  passed  the  examination  prescrilx-d  by  law. 
In  1R76  there  were  onlv  4  Japanese  subjects  \*ho  satisfied  that 
definition  as  against  74  auly  qualified  foreigners  holding  rcspoosibie 
positions.  In  1895  the  numbers  were  4135  Japanese  and  831 
ioreigncrs»  and  ten  years  later  the  corresponding  figures  wete 
and  349  leapcctivcly.  In  1904  the  ordinary  seamen  of  the  mcrcaa- 
tile  marine  Wilted  303,710. 

There  are  in  Japan  various  institutions  where  the  thcoiy  aai 
practice  of  navigation  are  taught.  The  princi[ial  of  thMt  II  ihe 
iLityd  shoien  [ckki  (lokyCi  mcnandle  m.irinc  college, 
established  in  1875I,  wln  rc  b  Mue6i'o  of  the  men  now 
serving  as  officers  and  engineers  have  graduated.  Well ' 
equipped  collcccs  exist  auo  in  seven  other  placea.  all  having  btea 
cstabltshcd  with  official  co-operation.  Mention  must  be  made  « 
e  nuuriaera'  assistance  association  (kaiin  ekiaai'kai,  estabKriwd  ia 
iSoo)  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  agency  for  supplving  mariocrs  to  dbip> 
owners,  and  of  a  distressed  manners'  leliel  esaodatloa  paieie 
k^iiiat-kaO  which  has  succoured  ebottt  •  bwidfed  thOHsnBd  setaMO 
since  its  establishment  in  1899. 

The  duty  of  oversi:eirit:  .ill  itutlcrs  relating  to  the  m.ir>i-n« 
carr>ing  trade  devolves  on  the  <J<  p.irtmcn;  of  slate  for  comniunica- 
lions,  and  is  delegated  by  the  latter  to  one  of  it»  ^  rjitm* 
bureaus  (the  KvansfH-kyoku,  or  ships  superintendence  TI^lJ** 
bureau),  which,  again,  b  divided  into  twee  sections;  g^^^^ 
one  for  inspecting  vessels,  one  for  examining  mariners, 
and  one  for  the  ceneral  control  of  all  shipping  in  Japanese  waters. 
For  the  better  aischarge  of  its  duties  this  bureau  parcels  out  the 
empire  into  4  districts,  having  their  headquarters  at  Tr'k>'>.  f>saV4. 
.N'.i^asaki  and  H..kLHlate;  and  these  four  diEtricls  arc  in  turn  •■\^'- 
dnidi-d  into  iH  sections,  each  having  an  oflicc  of  man-:.:  a"  '> 
{l;u~!:ji  k;  J:u). 

Competition  between  Jap.incs*  and  foreign  ships  in  the  tarr.j.:.' 
of  the  cottntry|s  over-sea  trade  soon  began  to  assume  appreci-i'.^- 
dimensions.   Thus,  whereas  in  1891  the  portion  carried  ^mom 
in  Japanese  bottoms  was  only  l)  millions  sterling  '^'"'^ 
against  12I  millions  carried  by  foreign  vessels,  the  7!^"!- 
corresponding  figures  in  1902  were  30)  millions  against  VZg/^mm 
32  J  millions.  In  other  words,  Japanese  steamers  carried  sk^ai 
only  1 1  %  of  the  total  trade  in  1891,  but  their  share  rose 
to  39%  in  1902.    The  pro-jpcct  sini^istrd  by  this  record  caus*0 
some  uneasiness,  which  was  not  allayed  by  observing  that  whik 
Uie  tonnage  of  Jepeaese  vessels  in  CMneie  pette  wee  oilly  •% 
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in  lS'>6  .15  romparctl  with  foreign  vcisols,  the  former  figure  grew  to 
I6 in  ii'io: :  uhile  in  Konan  ports  Japanese  (teamcr*  almost 
(Donopoiuetl  (he  carrying  trade,  leaving  only  i8%  to  their  foreign 
rnaK  lad  even  in  Hong-Kong  the  tonnage  of  JapancfC  ships 
idcmwd  fram  4%  in  1896  to  13%  in  1900.  In  1898  Japan  ctood 
cIcv-ciitlKMtllClut  of  the  thirteen  principal  maritime  countries  of  the 
uorI(l.butiBl907shero*etothef}fih  place.  Her  principal  company, 
the  Nippon  yuscn  Icaisha,  though  etiablished  a>  lately  a*  1885.  now 
ranlcs  ninth  in  point  of  tonniige  among  the  31  leading  maritime 
companies  of  the  world.  Thi» company  was  able  to  supply  5J  out  of 
a  total  fleet  of  207  transport*  furnished  by  all  tho  b'l  jni>hip  com- 
panies of  Japan  lor  military  and  naval  purport  ilunng  the  war 
with  RukSia  in  1004-5.  't  "^^V  ^  noted  in  conclusion  that  the 
development  of  Jaoan'*  »tcam-»hipptng  during  the  five  decades 
coded  1907  «M  M  MUom;— 

Tons. 

At  the  end  of  1868   17.95? 

At  the  end  of  1878  63,468 

Acthtcndor  t88«:  i97.3^S 

At  tit*  end  of  1 89S  648.^24 

At  the  end  of  1907.    .    ,  i,ii5.8iSij 

There  are  33  ports  in  Tt|Na  open  as  places  of  call  for  foreign 
OMfhfri  Their  miMs  «teli  the  dates  of  their  — 

ing  arc  as  follow;— 

Name.                          DtteoCOpcdOf.  Situation. 

^''Jkohama  1859  Main  Island. 

Kobe   1868      •  do. 

iViigata  1867  do. 

OtAm  ISM  do. 

YoUttieM                          dS,  do. 

ftoairi   dou  do. 

Talceioyo  do.  do. 

Shimitu  do.  do. 

Tsuruga   dOt  do. 

Nanao    .   dOi  do. 

Fushiki   dOb  do. 

Sakai   do.  do. 

Hanuda    dou  do. 

Miyexu  ,    .  dok  do. 

Aooiori   1906  do. 

NagMid   tin  Kiaahift. 

Mcni    IBM  do. 

Hakata   do.  do. 

Karatsu                               .  do.  do. 

Kuchtnotsu   do.  do. 

Misumi   do.  do. 

do. 


Sgmin^oy  i^oft 

Smm?  I  I  do. 


Nafa 

Otaru 
Kushiro  . 

Moror.m  . 

Il.iko'l.tte 

Ktlung 

Tamsui 

Takow 

Aopiac  . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
IMS 
1899 
do. 
do. 
do. 


da 
do. 
RiOkifl. 

Vcw. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Formosa, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ef-'z^clion  -  Chnr.irtcristic  of  the  Japanese  is  a  spirit  of 
idvcnturc:  ihcy  readily  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  if  any 
i.i  luccmcnt  offers.  A  strong  disposition  to  exclu'le  th-. :n  has 
diipUyed  itself  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  in  Ausiralosia 
tad  ia  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  evident  thai,  since  one  nation 
caaaot  force  its  society  on  tnotbcr  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
this  anti-Asiatic  prejudice  will  have  to  he  respected,  thoogh  It 
has  its  origin  in  nothing  more  respectable  than  the  jealousy  of 
the  labouring  classes.  One  result  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
o!  Japanese  rn~/iK'-iiing  to  Korc.i.  M.Tnchuria  and  S.  America. 
Tile  foUowing  table  shows  the  numbers  residing  at  various  places 
oatside  Jap«ua.Ia  1904  aad  1906  tcspcctiv^:— 

Kumlx-r  in  Number  in 

Place.                      1904.  1906. 

China  9417 

Korea  jt.093  ma,ooo 

Mandraffa                                —  49t>U 

Hon  R  Kong                                    600  756 

Singaf>ore  •   i.JOJ  M'^ 

British  India  413  S30 

Eorope                                     >8j  d9> 


Pbce. 

United  States  of  America 
Ouiida  

Mexico  

S.  America       .    .  . 
Philippin 
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NUBiber  in  Number  in 

igo4.  1906. 

•    3i.«49  1J0,«8 

.     J^S  S.0S8 

456  1,294 

M96  a.soo 

j,65J  J.iSs 


Hawaii   .    .  65,00s  64,319 

Austialssia  .  7i»ia9  '  3»a74 

Foreign  Rcsidettii. — The  number  of  foreigners  residing  in 
Japan  and  their  nationalities  in  1S89,  1899  and  1906,  rcspec- 
t  ivdy,  waw  at  fQlbw»-> 

1889.  1899.  1906. 

Americana    ....     899  1.^96  1,650 

British  I,70t  ajoi3  «.IS9 

Russians .....       4}  I34  all 

French  335  463  $M 

PortuKUcaa  ....      108  158  lOS 

(>rm.ins  SSO  53^  *7® 

<   JMfS  M7a  12.42s 

Koreans                               8  188  354 

There  are  also  small  numbers  of  Dutch,  Peruvians,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Austrians,  Hung.nians,  &c. 
This  slow  growth  of  the  foreign  residents  is  remarkable  when 
contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade,  which  constitutes  their  main  businoa,  grew  in  the  same 
period  from  13)  millions  sterling  to  9s  nilHons. 

PtsU  094  TiK^n^.— The  fovceaaiant  of  the  SestotatioB 
did  not  wait  for  the  complete  abolttlim  of  feudaBsm  hcfore 
organizing  a  new  system  of  posts  in  accordance  with  modern 
needs.  At  first,  letters  only  were  carried,  but  before  the  dose 
of  1871  the  SLTvirc  was  cxlcn<lcd  s»)  as  to  include  ncv-p.ipi  rs, 
printed  matter,  books  and  commercial  samples,  while  the  area 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  important  towns  between 
Hakodate  la  the  northern  island  of  Yeao  and  Nagasaki  in  the 
southern  island  of  Kiflshiffl.  Tm  yean  later  this  field  was 
closed  to  private  enterprise,  the  state  assuming  sole  charge  of 
the  business.  A  few  years  later  saw  Japan  in  possession  of  an 
organization  comparable  in  every  respect  with  the  systems 
existing  in  Europe.  In  1892  a  foreign  service  was  added. 
Whereas  in  1871  the  number  of  post-oflices  throughout  the 
elhpire  was  only  1791  it  had  grown  to  6449  in  1907,  while  the 
maO  matter  sent  during  the  latter  year  totalled  tss4  ndUioia 
(including  15  millions  of  parcels),  and  67,000  persoDs  were  en* 
gaged  in  handling  it.  Japan  labours  under  tpedal  diflknlties 
(or  postal  purposes,  owing  to  the  f;reat  number  of  islands  included 
in  the  empire,  the  cxccpjlion.nlly  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  an<i  tlie  v.  IJe  areas  covered  by  the  cities  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  means  of  distribution  an  varied.  The  state 
derives  a  net  icvenne  of  $  miUioo  ym  appniimately  from  its 
postal  service.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  sjfstem  of 
postal  money-orders  was  developed  pari  pcssu  with  that  of 
ordinary  correspondence,  but  in  this  context  one  interesting  fact 
may  be  noted,  namely,  thnt  while  Japan  sends  abroad  oi;Iy  -,'ir:ie 
£25.000  annually  to  foreign  countries  through  the  post,  she 
receives  over  £450,000  from  her  over'osa  emigrants. 

Japan  at  the  timeof  the  ItMoration  (1867)  was  not  entirely  with- 
out experience  which  pitptttd  her  for  the  postal  moneyOldcr 
system.    Some  600  >'ears  ago  the  idea  of  the  bill  of  a^Mimi 
exchange  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Totsugawa  S*^- 

(Vaniato  province),  though  it  did  not  obl.iin  much  Bjakfj 
development  l>e(i<re  the  e^l,lbIl^hment  of  the  Tol;ii^,iw,i 
shoRunAtc  in  the  17th  fentiir>'.  The  feudal  chiefs,  h.iving  then  to 
tran«niit  large  suni^  to  N'edo  for  the  purpfiNOS  of  their  rotnpuisory 
residence  there,  availed  themselves  ot  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
shfisun's  govcnuncat.  which  leccived  considerable  anountB^ 
Osaka,  selected  ten  broken  to  whom  the  duty  of  effecting  the  trhmfler 
of  these  funds  was  entrusted.  Subsequently  the  10  chosen  brokers 
permitted  to  extend  their  services  to  tne  general  public,  and  a 


recent  Japanese  historian  notes  that  Osaka,  thus  became  the  birth 
place  of  banking  binbicai  in  Japan.    Postal  money-orders  were 
therefore  easily  appreej.itcd  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  in 


place  oT  banking  binbicai  in  Ja 

1  at  t 

f  the  I, 

ioBtltHtioa  which  came  into  existence  in  the  same  y< 


187s.    This  was  not  true  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  houtvit  .1:1 
tttutioa  which  came  into  existence  in  the  same  ycJir<._lt  V*^ 
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altogether  a  novel  idea  that  the  public  at  large,  especially  the  lower 
iectians  ii{  it,  should  Cfllniit  their  savings  to  the  gowrnment  (or 
safe  keeping,  especially  as  the  minimum  and  maximiun  dcpoiited 
•tone  time-  wne  fixed  at  such  petty  auma as  10  srn  (lid.)  ana  50  jfn 

ttM.),  respectively-.  Indeed,  in  the  dmhistances.  the  fact  that 
ISOO  Ikas  (IrjMtMiod  in  the  first  year  must  be  resardcd  as  notable. 
SoMCqurnily  <1(  (x>siis  were  taken  in  potiacc  »tamp».  and  arrange- 
ments were  cffct  ted  for  enabling  depositors  to  pay  money  to  distant 
crrditars  through  the  bank  by  merely  stating  the  destination  and 
the  amount  of  the  nearest  po^l  office.  In  i<)o8  the  number  of 
depositors  in  the  post  office  savings  banlc  was  8^17.  and  their 
deposits  exceeded  10  millions  sterling.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
deiMifton  behmfad  to  thf  afrioiltuial  classes,  13  to  the  comowRial 
and  only  6  to  the  mduitrlat. 

Rapid  communication  by  means  of  Iwafwna  was  not  unknown 
in  ancient  Japan,  but  code-signalling  by  the  aid  of  flags  w.i<  not 
T  k  r  ftj  '"Todiiced  until  the  i/th  century  and  was  proliably 
c  grjp.  J.  ^,j^.^^.5t^.j  obser\-ing  the  practice  of  forcij;n  mer- 
chant nvn  lis  uyc.  ho»rvtr,  «.is  tHHruh.ir.  The  central  office  «.lcxxl 
at  |.-t«icn  wfiiiti  my  .ui;i  r:.        oi  I  (ic  principal  pr<i'>  ini 

towns  rudely  constructed  tovn  r*  »i  rc  pl.Kii]  at  long  dutancts,  and 
to  another  of  these  intelligence  .is  to  the  market  price  of 


rice  was  flashed  by  flag-shaking,  the  signals  bciiis  read  witn  tele- 
acopca.  The  lapancse  saw  a  ulegiaph  for  the  mat  time  in  1854, 
when  Commodore  Ferry  ptesented  a  act  of  apparatus  to  the  shfigun, 
and  fiMir  years  later  the  feudal  chief  of  Satsuraa  (Shimaxu  Nariakir.1) 
caused  wires  to  be  erected  within  the  enclosure  of  his  castte.  The 
tnic  value  of  electric  telegraphy  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
Japanew  in  connexion  with  an  insurrcvtion  in  1877.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Saijo,  the  f.i\ouritc  of  thU  ?.imr  Shimazu  ,\.iriakira.  Iti  fore 
that  time.  hi>v.i  '.ir,  j  jinL  of  tcJn:r.iii!i  h.nl  Ixe-n  put  lutuccn 
Tdkyd  and  Yokohama  (18  m.)  and  a  code  of  regulations  had  been 
enacted.  Sudden  introduction  to  such  a  mysterious  product  of 
Jbreiga  science  created  superstitious  dread  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of 
the  lowier  orders,  and  occasional  attempts  were  made  at  the  outset 
to  wreck  the  wires.  In  1886  the  postal  and  telegraph  offices  were 
am«l)^mated  and  both  systems  underwent  large  dcvek>proent. 
Whereas  the  length  of  wires  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  )-car  after  the 
intfoduction  of  the  system  »a*  only  s\  iii.,  and  the  numln'r  of 
mcsSaces  JO,0<xi.  ilir^-  fifiiin  ^  li.ii!  ^r.  v.  n  in  lc;07  to  gj.to.^  .inJ 
85  millions,  respectively.  Several  ral  If «  .in-  m(  luded  in  thfe  liitrr 
figom,  the  longest  being  that  to  Formosa  m  ).  \\irrlr>> 

telegraphy  began  to  come  into  gcm:ral  use  in  when  several 

vessels  bclBHiint  to  ths  |irinnpal  •  atearaahip  companies  were 
e<iuip|K~d  witn  the  apparatus,  ft  had  afrcady  been  employed  for 
some  years  by  the  army  and  navy,  especially  during  the  war  with 
Ru^Kta,  when  the  latter  service  installed  a  new  system,  the  joint 
invention  of  Captain  Tonami  of  the  navy.  Professor  S.  Kimura  of 
the  naval  collcjje  and  Mr  M.  Malsushiro  of  the  de|>artmcnt  of  com- 
munications. The  telej;raph  service  in  Japan  barely  pays  the  cost 
of  operating  and  mainn  n.in.  <• 

Tne  introduction  of  the  ttlephonc  into  Japan  took  pl.icc  in  1^77, 
but  it  served  of{icial  purposes  solely  during  it  years,  and  evin  when 
Tkhstsaii  ^'^^  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
" "  public  its  utilitin  found  at  first  few  apprcciators. 
But  thtt  apathy  soon  yielded  to  a  mood  of  eager  employment,  and 
the  Raptifcnoi  the  government  (which  monopolized  the  enterprise) 
proved  inadequate  10  satisfy  public  demand.  Automatic  telephone-t 
were  ultimately  set  up  at  many  places  in  the  priacipal  towns  and 
along  the  nm.t  friqiunHil  lilt;Kways..  The  longnt  distance 
covered  was  frnm  T^kvo  to  0^.ika  (34*^  m  ).  In  1907  Japan  h.ifl 
140.440  in.  of  tilijihiine  wires.  ^(i2  exrh.inges,  159  automatic 
telephones,  and  the  approximate  number  of  messages  tent  was 
160  millions.  The  tckpaone  aervtce  pay*  a  aet  reweoae  of  about 
£100,000  annually. 

Agricullure. — The  gross  irea'of  land  In'  Jtpen'  ddudtPf 
Formosa  and  Sakhalin— is  89,i67,&8o  acres,  of  which  $3*^7 fi** 
fepresent  the  properly  of  the  crown,  the  sUte  and  the 
the  lert  iiSJfSoJUi  acrea)  being  owned  by  private 
penoos.  Of  the  graiM  total  the  arable  lands  represent  15,301,297 
acres.  With  regard  to  the  immense  expanse  remaining  unpro- 
ductive, experts  calculate  that  if  all  lands  incliiwd  at  less 
than  15°  be  cunsiil'.  red  cultivalilc,  an  area  of  10,684,517  acres 
remains  to  be  rcclaimc  i,  though  whether  the  result  would  repay 
the  cost  is  a  question  hitherto  unanswered.  The  cultivated 
land*  are  thua  dasaified,  oamcly,  wet  fields  (called  also  paddy 
6e1da  or  rice  lands).  6,871437  acres;  dry  fields  (or  upland  farms), 
i5.74t.74S  ■''■rrrs,  ,nnd  others,  3,688,115  *crcs. 

Paddy  fiil'is  .ire  to  Ik  seen  in  every  valley  or  dell  where  farming 
b  piacticable:  they  are  divided  into  square,  oblong  or  triangular 
plots  by  grar..  grown  ridges  a  few  inches  in  hrifht 
and  on  an  average  a  foot  in  breadth — the  ric*  being 
pHantcd  in  the  si,h  mud  thus  enclosed.  Narrow  pathways  intersect 
these  rice-valUys  at  intcrv.»I»,  and  rivulets  (Kencrally  flowing 
»)c(*e«  n  low  lunks  covered  with  clumps  of  bamboo)  feed  ditches 
cut  for  purjKMca  of  irrigatioo.  The  fidda  an  geooally  iiepC 


under  water  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  while  the  crops  are  young, 
but  aic  drained  immediately  before  harvesting.  They  arc  then  dug 
up,  and  again  flooded  before  the  second  crop  is  planted  out.  The 
ri^ing  grounds  which  allift  the  rice-land  are  titled  by  the  hoe.  and 
prtxluce  Indian  com,  millet  and  edible  roots.  The  well-wooded 
slopes  supply  the  p<^Mnts  with  timber  and  firewood.  Thirty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  rice-tit  Ids  yield  two  crops  yearly.  The  seed  ii  wmu 
in  small  l>cds.  and  the  fcedlinjs  are  planted  out  in  the  fieldj  iiirt 
attaining  the  h(:i>;ht  of  about  4  m.  TIa  l.uest  rice  is  produced  in  the 
fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Tonegawa  in  the  province  of  Shimfiis, 
but  the  grain  of  Kaga  and  of  the  two  ccnini  piDviaon  at  ScBN 
and  Harima  is  also  very  good. 

Not  only  does  rice  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Japaaae  hat  dm 
the  aatiedal  beverage.  caHcd  aahc.  ia  hrewad  fiem  it.  In 
the  best  sake  resembles  very  nue  sherry:  the  taste 
is  rather  acid.  None  but  thie  liacat  graia  b  used  in 
its  manufacture.  Of  sake  there  are  ntany  varieties,  from  the  best 
quality  down  to  ihno-ztikf  or  "  white  sake,"  and  the  turbid  sort, 
drunk  only  in  the  poorer  districts,  known  as  niion-Mt/;  there  it 
■  o  a  sweet  sort,  called  minn. 


The  various  cereal  and  other  crops  cultivated  in  Japan,  the  : 

devoted  to  them  and  the  auHai  prodactiea  an  ahowa  m  the 

following  tabte^— 


Rice         .  . 

Harlcy      .  , 

Hye    .    ,  , 

\Vheat     .  . 

Millet       .  . 

Beans        .  « 

Uucknheat  , 

Kii|ie-sied  . 
fotatcK-s  . 
Sweet  PoUtOes 
Cotton 
Hemp  . 
Indigo  (leaf) 


1903. 

1906. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acits. 

7,044,060 

7.117.990 

7.a46flte 

1.649,240 

1.613.370 
1.688.63s 

i.674J9S 

l^aio^ 

S94J*« 

«r47»J4j 

490,100 

4«4.375 

•05.350 

140,19: 

668.130 

69J.4»7 

7i;.6;o 

100,720 

5«.750 

63.970 

4».2»7 

34.&*5 

133,180 

93,983 

40,910 

1903. 

1905. 

1906. 

4'. 750 

43.308 

45.0*: 

Sugar  Caae  .... 

It  is  observable  that  no  marked  increase  is  taking  place  in  the 
area  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  business  of  growing  cotton, 
hemp  and  indigo  is  gradually  diminishing,  these  staples  being  sup- 
plied from  abraad.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  annual  additioas 
made  to  the  arable  ana  average  8%  wlierras  in  Jap>an  the  figurt  is 
only  5°'«.  Moreover,  of  the  latter  amount  the  rate  for  padfh  tjfWi 
is  only  3-3%  against  7  9  %  in  the  case  of  upland  farms.  Tliii  me.iri» 
that  the  ix>pulation  is  rapidly  outgrowing  its  supply  of  noisr- 
produced  rice,  the  great  fotxi  stuff  of  the  nation,  and  the  price  of 
that  cereal  consecjuently  shows  a  Steady  tendency  to  appreciate. 
Thus  whereas  llie  mark(:t  valoa  tnS  jd.  pCT  InhImS  U  tfM. 
it  rose  to  6«.  9d.  in  1906. 

Scarcely  leas  inponaat  to  Japan  than  thaomab  iba  nfaeaifebr 
silk  and  tea.  both  of  whfcbfindrniarkets  abraad.  Harpradoetiaoel 
the  latter  staple  does  net  show  any  sign  of  amilNd  e»w 
devxlopment,  lor  though  tea  is  almost  as  csatatlai  aa  tTI 
article  of  diet  in  Japan  as  rice,  its  foreign  consumers  art* 
practically  limited  to  the  United  States  aivd  their  demand  does  no* 
inrreaie.   Tht  figures  for  the  10-year  period  ended  1006  are  is 

folloV>* 

Area,  under  cultiva-  Tea  produced 

tion  (acres).  (ib  av.). 

1897  147.230  70.063.076 

I90t  133. 130  57.Q75486 

1906  136,135  58,379,386 

Sericulture,  on  the  contrary,  shows  steady  development  year  by 
year.  The  demand  of  European  am)  American  markets  has  very 
elastic  limits,  and  if  Japanese  growir-  arc  content  with  moderate, 
but  Still  substantial,  gains  they  can  find  an  almost  uarcstficted  iak 
in  the  Wctt>  .Thedevctapmentlioni  tMfi  to  1906  vataafoaooa^ 

Raw  silk  produced 
yearly  (lb). 

Average  baiattlfi  to  flap  .  .  .  tjftars 
1895  i9/W7«3>o 

»«»  •.  •   •  • 

1905   tt,03ajn9 

»9o6  24.315. 3^4 

The  chief  silk-producin^  prefectures  in  Japan,  according  to  the  ofd«» 
of  production,  arc  Nagano,  (iuinma,  N'amanashi,  Fukushiroa. 
Aichi  and  Saitama.  At  the  close  of  1906  there  were  384J  fiUturcs 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  auaber  of  fmiUea  engaged  is 
sericuTturr  was  397,885.  * 

l^cquer^  vcgeubb  wax  and  tobacco  an  abo  baporlaM  staphs 
of  production.  The  iguns  lor  the  tm-ytu  period.  1997  t«  ipa^ 
arc  aa  follow  i— 
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Lacquer 

(«>). 


V«9Mibte  Tobwxo 
wax  (lb).  (lb). 

»•••••    5H-*$Z      »S.«50b790  110.572.915 

tVMIe  the  Quantity  of  ccftaln  firadiKtt  incvenet.  tbe  mtmber  of 
flwuctana  (•ctones^miniahM,  the  infemiee  being  that  indu«irin 
awcomiac  to  be  conducted  on  «  Urcer  scale  tinn  was  formcrl)-  the 
cut.  Thus  in  fCTicultiirc  the  fiUtum  diminished  from  4723  in 
lfi97  to  3843  in  1906;  il'.'  Il  l  i  l  - r  of  bcqurr  (dctoric*  from  K137  to 
lll^  at  thi.-  ianic  date?,  ami  lI  '?  ii  jmticr  of  wax  factories  fruin  ^f)i<) 

It  i»  generally  Mid  (hat  whereas  more  than  60%  of  ja[^ian't 
•atirc  population  i»  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  rvmaint  far  behind 
^^^^^,the  progrcMivc  nation*  of  Europe  in  the  application 
tnci^oi  tclentilic  principles  to  larmias.  NeverthekM  «  wc 
improrr-  ^|,^  avctaM  vtluc  01  the  yicM  per  hectare 

ia  Italy,  vetihtaia  the  ioUoiirias  itiwes  — 

Yield  per  hectare 
.     .  lOO 

,    .  51 

Germany     .    ,                                  .  m 

France   IM 

Er^pt   iM 

Japan  aij 

In  the  realm  of  agriculture,  as  In  all  deparlmentt  of  modern 
Japan's  material  development,  abundant  trace*  are  found  of  othcial 
activity.  Thus,  in  the  yc.ir  1900.  the  ijtovcrnmcnt  enacted  laws 
designed  to  correct  the  excessive  su'kI;  .  iMon  of  farmers'  hol:liiif;=; 
to  utilire  unproductive  areas  lyinii  between  cultivated  fields;  to 
straighten  road*;  to  f.tciliiate  irrii^ation ;  to  promote  the  use  of 
■aachinery:  to  make  known  the  value  of  artiiiciai  fcrtilLter*;  to 
oanwrve  stream*  and  to  prevent  inundations.  Further,  in  order 
ta  fanlsh  capital  for  the  purpose*  of  farming,* 46  agricultural 
and  commercial  bank* — one  in  c-jch  prefecture— »crc  established 
with  a  central  inntitution  called  the  hypothec  bank  which 
«i%ists  them  to  collect  ftindn.  A  Hok'K.ii  Jo  colonial  bank  and 
vjl>icqucn!!y  .1  lj.inlc  of  P'iirni<»s.i  were  ,'il-o  organised,  and  a  law 
wa*  framed  to  enrnumKc  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies 
»hich  should  dcvel  p  a  -'''ri'  of  crcrlls,  assist  the  bu<iiiiess  of 
sale  and  purchase  and  concenfrate  small  capitals.  Experimental 
itations  were  another  oflkial  creatioa.  Their  function*  were  to 
catry  on  investigations  relating  to  seeds,  diseases  of  cereals,  insect 
ptsts,  stock-brewing,  the  use  of  imptcnicnls,  the  manufacture  of 
•(ricultural  products  and  cognate  matters.  Encouragentcnt  by 
gnats  in  aid  was  also  given  to  the  rstaMI'-hment  of  similar  cxpen- 
SKatal (arm*  by  private pertons  in  the  various  prefectures,  and  such 
(arm*  are  now  to  be  found  every  wliere.  Thi^  ollicial  initiative,  with 
f>^i:ally  successful  re-sults,  cxtcndci!  to  the  domain  of  sericulture  and 
tea-growing.  There  arc  two  st.ite  «icrirullural  training  institutions 
where  not  only  the  rearing  of  ^ilk-worms  and  the  manaRcment  of 
&latnre*  arc  taught,  but  also  expcfimcnts  are  made;  and  these 
iaMitiitiooa.  like  tlw«iataasnciiltiinlitationa»liawi>mdaaawdels 
for  institutes  on  the  ainw  lines  nnder  private  auaptoea.  A  ulk- 


for 


conditioning  house  at  Vokohnma:  experimental  tea-farms:  laws 
ti>  prevent  and  remove  disriscs  of  plantSt  cereals,  silkworms 
and  cattle,  and  regulations  to  check  dishwwsty  ia  the  matter  of 

i  ot  oCdal  eff«la  is  «ha  realm  of 


Stack* 


fertilizers,  complete  the  record 
»;ricuhiirc  rlurinR  the  Mcijt  era. 

One  of  th<-  prut  Ictus  of  mo<lern  Jap.in  U  the  supply  of  cattle. 
With  a  rapidly  growing  taste  for  beef — which,  in  former  day.i,  was 
not  an  article  of  diet — there  is  a  slow  but  ste.idy 
diminution  in  the  slock  of  cattle.    Thus  while  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  ia  1897  was  1,314^163.  out  of  which 
total  158,504  were  slaughtered,  the  corrcsponaing  figures  in  1906 
•ere  1.190,^^3  and  167,158,  respectively.    The  stcick  of  sheep 
1.^500  in  1906)  increases  slowly,  and  the  storks  of  ^oats  (5^.<^4  in 
■  IS97  and  74.750  in  1906)  and  swine  (J06.117  in  1897  aixl  3^4.708  in 
t'ioC)  t;row  With  soir.cwhat  greater  rapidity,  but  mutton  and  pork 
do  not  suit  Jap-inc^e  t.i-te,  and  ^n.its  ire  t.<  ;it  in.iinly  for  the  vifceof 
their  milk.    The  ^ovcrntr.rnt  has  di  ne  iiiin  h  towards  the  iiiiprovc- 
Bient  of  cattle  ;ini1  hor»cs  by  importing  bulls  and  sirts,  but,  on  the 
•hole,  the  mixe<i  t  reed  is  not  a  success,  and  the  wmr  wth  Ratlia 
ia  1901-5  having  clearly  disclosed  a  pressing  need  «f  heavier  konea 
for  artillery  and  cavalry  purposes,  large  importations  of  Auitraliani 
American  and  European  cattle  are  now  made,  and  the  organixation 
of  race-elubs  has  been  encouraged  thmuRhoiit  the  country. 

Fortitt. — Forests  occupy  an  area  of  55  millions  of  acres,  or  60 ''u 
of  the  total  superficies  of  Japan,  and  one-third  of  that  expanse, 
rlmcly,  18  million  acres,  approximately,  is  the  propi  rly  of  the  st.ite. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  very  practical  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  develop  this  source  of  wealth.  The  receipts  from  forests  stood 
at  only  13  million  ytn  in  the  buflget  (or  1907-1908,  and  even  that 
tewt  fffiumtT  iawaunbly  srith  tha  icvenue  of  only  5  millitms 
dcrhwd  from  tfw  same  sotHte  ia  the  fiscal  year  1904-1905.  This 
failont  to  utilize  a  valuable  aswtiacWefly  due  to  defective  communi- 
cations, but  th«  demand  for  tiaib^  has  already  begun  to  increase. 
In  1907  a  revised  forestry  law  was  promulKatcd,  accordin[»  to  which 
the  aaministration  is  ccn-.f<-tert  to  prevent  the  dij-trutiLm  of 
loctats  and  to  cause  the  plantiog  o(  plains  and  wutc-lands,  or  the 


cv-plantin(  of  denuded  area*.    A  plan   

•yatemtically  turning  the  state  (ovesu  to  valualila  t 
at  the  sanw  time,  pcovidiac  for  their  conservation. 

FuAsrsss.— From  ancieat  times  the  Japanese  have  been  treat 
fishermen.  The  seas  that  encircle  their  many-coaMnd  iilanda  teem 
with  fish  and  aquatic  products,  which  have  always  constituted  an 
essential  article  of  diet.  Eiirly  in  the  iSth  ^ntury,  the  Tokugawa 
administration,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  ot  isolation,  interdicted  the 
construction  of  ocean-poing  ships,  and  the  people's  enterprise  in  the 
matter  o(  ileep-sea  fishing  sulTcrcd  a  severe  check.  But  shortly  alter 
tlie  H'  --loration  in  1867,  not  only  was  this  veto  rescinded,  but  also 
the  government,  organising  a  marine  bureau  and  a  marine  products 
exaaunation  oAice,  took  vigorous  measures  to  promote  pelagk 
industry.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  marine  producte 
assocUtmn  under  the  presidency  of  an  imperial  prince.  Fishery 
training  schools  were  the  next  step;  then  periodical  exhibition*  of 
fishery  and  marine  products;  then  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  li^ihing  implement^;  ar.rl  then  by  rapid  strides  the  area  <A  <i|  1  ra- 
tions wiilcni-»j  until  Jnp.ine5C  fishing  boats  of  improved  tvj^s  canu- 
to  lie  ■-■en  in  .\u»ir,ila^ia,  in  Canada,  in  the  vms  of  S.ikhalni.  tti.- 
Maritime  Province,  Korea  and  China;  in  the  waters  of  Kamchatka 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  No  le»s  than  9000  fishcnnen  witli  aooo 
boats  capture  yearly  about  £100,000  worth  of  fish  in  Karaaa  wBtcrs; 
at.leaat  8000  find  a  plentiful  livelihood  off  the  coasts  flf  Salchalia 
and  Siberia,  and  300  Japanese  boats  engage  in  the  salnuNi'MilnB 
of  the  Fraser  Ki^Tr.  In  1893,  the  total  value  of  Jarainese  marine 
products  and  fish  captured  did  not  exceed  million*  sterling, 
whereas  in  \<)Of^  the  fipiire  had  grown  to  5}  millions,  to  which  must 
b<^-  added  3',  millinr^i  of  manulacturei!  marine  products.  Fourte<'n 
kinds  of  fuh  rcprew'nt  more  than  50";,  of  the  whole  catch,  namely, 
(in  the  order  ol^  their  imjiortance^  bonito  (-ta/iiin),  sardines  (rmiskl). 

"  ^   ^ .  -  . 

grey  1 

carp  (koi).  Altoetther  700  Icinds  of  at^uatic  products  are  known  In 
lapan,  and  400  of  them  constitute  articles  of  diet.  Among  maau* 
lactured  aquatic  produc  ts  tlie  chief  arc  (in  the  order  of  iheir  impor- 
tance) driiil  bnni'o,  ti-h  K'lJno,  dried  cuttle-fi«h,  ilriH  aiii!  I"  -  lid 
sardine*,  tlried  hfrtiiig  and  lined  prawns.  The  exfxirt  of  marine 
products  amounted  to  £9<io.o<X)  in  l<jo6  ai;ain-.t  £400,000  ten  years 
previously;  China  is  the  chief  market.  As  for  imports,  they  were 
insigaHicaBt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  but  by  decrees  a 
demand  was  created  for  salted  fish,  dried  sardines  (for  fertilicing). 
edible  sea>«eed«  caaaed  fish  and  tartle-shdl,  ao  that  wiwfBae  uie 
total  importa  were  on|r  £1600  in  1M8,  they  grev  to  over  £400,000 
in  1906. 

Mintrals. — Crystalline  schists  form  the  axis  of  Japan.  They 
run  in  a  general  direction  from  south-west  to  north-ea^t,  with  chains 
starting  jcast  and  we)t  from  Shikoku.  On  these  schists  rocks  of 
every  age  are  supcriinposeil.  and  amid  these  somewhat  complicated 
geological  conditions  numerous  minerals  occur.  I'reciuus  stones, 
Eowcver,  are  not  found,  though  crystals  of  quarts  and  antimony 
asweilwfaadepecMMM«(l«|N«aMatM»afnmt  ■n(rBqvent. 

Cold  OCCUR  in  quarti  vataa  aMaf  iniM.  nafcoaeic  or  volcanie 
rocks  and  in  nlar,  r^  Tie  ouaatitir  nhtainod  is  not  large,  but  it 
shows  tolcrahl>  >^r>  i  iy  devwopmewl,  aad  may  poisibly 
be  much  increa-^d  by  more  eenerous  use  of  capital  and 
larger  re<  i>ut--e  to  nic"lern  methods. 

The  value  of  the  silver  mined  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
the  gold.  It  i.>  found  chiefly  in  vuli.iiiir  rocks  (ts[Rci  illy  luff),  ia 
the  form  of  sulphide,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with 
gold,  copper,  lead  or  zinc. 


n  tne  oroerot  tncir  imjiortance^  bonito  {<at^un),  sardines  InrasSl). 
aerus  (Isi),  cuttle-fish  and  squid  {tako  and  ika),  mackerel  (tote), 
cilow  tail  (tnrdt  tunny-Mh  (aMgara),  erawns  (sM),  sole  (MrsO* 
rcy  mullet  (Mr*),  eds  (wMn),  saloMM  (suie).  sea<«ar  (a««M)  aM 


OaU. 


Much  more  important  in  Japan's  economics  than  either  of  the 
icr.   Veins  often  showing  a  tliickiMs»  of  (rum 
r  q««W»y^to8%),areloond 
bedded  in  crystalline  ichisu  or  paleoaoic  icdHnentary  ''"•^^ 


precious  metals  is  copper. 
70  to  80  ft.,  though  01  po( 


rocks,  but  the  liclwst  (le  to  90%}  occur  ia  tuff  and  other  vofeanie 

rocks. 

There  have  not  yet  been  found  any  evidences  that  Japan  i*  rich 
ill  iron  oris.  Her  lar^ot  known  depo-^n  (magnetite)  occUfB  ttt 
lvamai'<hi  in  Iw.ite  pnfecture,  but  the  quantity  of  yng,- 
iron  produced  from  the  ore  mined  there  docs  not  exceed 
37,000  tons  aaaoally,  wtd  Japan  is  obttned  to  iatfait  from  lha 
neightiotiring  continent  the  greater  pait  el  tlw  iron  weeded  by  her 
for  ship-buihling  and  armaments. 

Considerable  depo-,its  off  ixil  e\ I  ^t.  both  anihrecileand  bituminous 
The  former,  found  rhiellv  r^'.  Ar-i,il;ii  a,  is  not  greatly  inferior  tO  the 
Cardiff  mineral;  and  the  l  ii'ir — iil  t  lined  in  abundance 
in  Kiushifl  and  Ye«o — is  a  brown  coal  of  good  medium 
Huality.  Altogether  there  arc  29  coal-ftelds  now  atiu.dly  workeil 
in  JaiMn,  and  she  obtained  an  important  addition  to  Ih  t  m^iuf^o  <>( 
supply  in  the  sequel  to  the  war  with  Russia,  when  the  Futhun  mines 
near  Mukden^  Manchuria,  were  transferred  to  hec.  During:  the  10 
years  ending  ui  1906.  the  naricat  vahw  o(  the  coat  mined  m  Japan 
grew  from  las  than  a  millions  sterlinf  to  over  6  arillioBaL 

Petroleum  also  has  of  late  sprung  into  prominence  on  the  list  of 
her  mineral  products.  The  oil-beanng  strata— which  occur  maihly 
in  tertiary  rcicks — extend  from  Yt/o  to  Formosa,  but  p-ifntimm^ 
the  print  ip.il  ,ire  in  F.chigo.  v.hi(h  yields  the  gre.Tfer 
part  ot  the  petroleum  now  obtained,  the  Yeso  and  Formon 
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beinK         'itt'*  exploited.    The  quantity  of  petroleum  olxalmd 
U  Japan  in  1^7  was  9  million  gatloos,  wMreas  the  qvMntitjr 
flbldincti  1"  1 '>')')  wa»  55  million*. 
Japanese  mining  cnivrprite  was  more  than  trebled  during  the 
  -  ■'■  '"t «C  the  MiMmb  taken  out  in  the 


dji£r„  „   .  

fanner  year  was  only  j  i  millioni  Mertiof  .  wlienM  the  ooireepoadinc 
(or  1906  was  1 1  millions.   The  eariicat  mention  m  gokT 


897  to  1906.  (or  the^ 


oSning  ill  Japan  ukef  us  back  to  the  >car  a.d.  696,  and  by  the  i6ih 

century  the  country  lud  acquired  the  reputation  ni  being  rich  in 
(old.  During  the  days  of  her  medieval  iiiteri.our.K-  with  tnc  outer 
world,  her  stores  of  the  pre<.ioui  met.iU  were  larpcly  rcflurcd,  lor 
between  the  years  160J  and  tyi'tj.  !!•  Hand,  Spain,  Poriu^jal  and 
China  to<jk  from  her  313,800  lb  Uro>  j  of  sold  and  1 1,230,000  lb  of 
•ilvrr. 

Copper  occupied  a  icarccly  Ursa  important  place  in  Old  Japan. 
From  •  pwioa  long  MMrkir  to  hMtoric  times  this  metal  was 
employed  to  mMfactwne  mirran  nnd  mrords.  and  the  introduction 
o(  Buddhism  in  (he  6th  century  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
casting  of  lacied  images,  many  of  which  still  survive.  Finding  in 
the  18th  century  that  her  foreign  intercourse  not  only  h.id  largely 
denuded  her  of  gold  and  silver,  but  al«j  tlirr.n.  iHd  to  denude  her 
of  copper,  Jap.in  set  a  limit  (ACi  tons)  to  the  yearly  export  of  the 
latter  metal.  Attrr  iKl  n.Mimii;  h  n  .  if  .id minihtrative  power  by  the 
emperor  in  1867,  attention  was  quickly  directed  10  the  question  of 
mineral  rvsourcea;  several  Weitern  VWtrfa,  wm  OBolagwd  10 
conduct  surveys  and  introduce  OeciaenMi  mining  metnodi.  ud  ten 
cf  the  moat  important  mines  were  worked  under  the  direct  MMBices 
«f  thn atatC  in  order  10  serve  as  c^jc^:t  les.vins.  Subwquently  these 
puiica  were  all  transferred  to  private  hands,  and  the  government 
now  relwns  poaicsuon  of  only  jt  few  iron  and  coal  mines  whose 
products  arc  needed  for  dockyar4  and  aricnat  purpoMS.  The 
fi  ll  >.vinK  table  shows  the  recent  pngBcea and  pKwnt  condition  al 
muung  induKry  in  Japan:— 


COID 

Quandiljr.  VhlM^ 


l»97 
tool 


1*97 
1906 


34.SS3 
u.ji7 

9W 


f 

330.070 
IWM 

Quaathy.  Value. 
Tom.  < 

113.701 
e6ii9ll 

AMtmOMT 

Quantity.  Value. 
Tons.  C 

1.133  >7J$a 
529  I3.4«l 

393  3a,86a 


Savit 

Quantity.  Value. 

OS.  t 

1,809,805  308.300 

1,834,843  311,683 

a^i,3ia  343.914 
Coal 
Quantity.  Vdae. 
Tom.  t  ■ 

MANOAIWaC 

Quantity.  .Valut. 
Tow.  t 

t5.73i  teja6 

13^333  SMoS 


century  hwnioos  habits  prevailed  In  Kidio  under  the  nnqril 
the  Fvjitmta  teienta,  and  the  imperial  diy'a  munificent  petm. 
age  dfew  to  it>  prcdnas  a  aoiid  of  anwuit.  But  tlMe  mm 
not  industrials,  la  the  Wcttcrn  sense  o(  the  tenn,  aad,  lunkcr, 
their  organization  ms  esaeniially  domestic,  each  family  idea- 
ing  its  own  pursuit  and  fullowing  it  from  generatiOQ  tO  gIG(n> 
tion  wl:hoai  co-operation  or  parintrship  with  any  outsider. 
The  c^trdiliihrr.enl  of  mililury  feudalism  in  (he  12th  crr.'.tir)' 
brought  a  reaction  from  ibc  effeminate  luxury  of  the  mctropotit, 
and  during  nearly  300  ycaiSOO  industry  enjoyed  large  popularity 
except  tbat  o(  the  anaotner  and  the  sword-uuth.  No  sooav, 
however,  did  the  prowcg  of  Oda  Nobunaga  and,  above  d,  el 
Hideyoshi,  the  taikA,  bring  within  sight  a  cessation  of  civil  wv 
and  ibc  unification  of  the  country,  than  the  taste  for  beautiful 
objects  and  artistic  utensils  recovered  vitality.  By  degrees  there 
grew  up  among  the  feudal  barons  a  keen  rivalry  in  art  induitry, 
and  the  shOgun's  court  in  Yedo  set  a  standard  which  the  feudi- 
(urics  consuntly  strove  to  attain.  UUimaldy,  in  the 
immediately  antecedent  to  its  fall,  the  shAgunli  adninistratioa 
■ought  to  Induce  a  more  kgicnl  lystem  by  encouragiiig  kcd 
maautsctums  to  supply  local  needs  only,  leaving  to  KiBM  sad 
Yedo  the  duly  of  catering  to  general  w.int'. 

Hul  before  iliis  reform  had  approached  iiuiturity.  the  setond 
advent  of  Western  nations  introduced  to  J,i[i.in  the  proii'.;cts  ai 
an  industrial  civitizaiion  centuries  in  advance  of  her  own  froa 
the  point  ol  view  of  vtOily,  though  nowise  superior  in  tbe 

application  of  art.  ImRKdistdi 
the  nitkn  became  alhe  to  ik 
Vabie.  acwity  ol  correcting  iu  wnii» 
<     feriorlty  in  this  respect.  Bollk 
'"•5*3  people   being  entirely  witlxwt 
^afcM  models  for  orgat.iz.ition,  witbocl 
financial  machinery  and  »it^- 
out   tbe   idea  of  Joint  stock 
£  —  enterprise,  the  fovenunent  had 
^,588  to  cbooee  between  eatciiaf  tk 
30.613  field  at  aalnatnictor,  aad  Imi 
01486       nation  to  struggle  along  u 
arduous    and    cxpensiw  wij 
Total  ValuBt.  to  t.irdy  dcvclopnuM.  TTstft 


Queatlty. 
Tons. 

74* 
1.744 


Corna 
Quantity.  Value. 
Tona.  C 

19.733  869.366 
26.495  1.635,344 

PBTaOLirai 

Quantity.     Vahte.  tjoMttity* 

Callont.        C  Tons. 

44.3I9  >3.<38 

837^1  t6.oo7 

314430  *7406 
OTHKas 


t 

Vahtt. 


1897  . 
1901  . 
1906  . 

The  number  of  mine  empIovoM  in  looy  was  190,000,  in  round 
numbers:  the  number  of  mimru-  compames,  I89;  and  tbe aggngate 

paid-up  capital,  10  millions  sii  rlsnt;. 

InduslrUs. — In  the  bejjinning  of  the  Mciji  era  Japan  was 
practically  without  any  manufacturing  industries,  as  the  itrm 
b  understood  in  the  Occident,  and  she  had  not  so  much  ns  one 
joint-stock  company.  At  the  end  of  1906,  her  joint-stock  com- 
paoiea  and  pattaeisbipa  totalled  9339,  their  paid  up  capital 
eaoeeded  too  millions  stetBag,  and  tMr  icwrvcs  totalled  36 
millions.  It  Is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  absence 
of  manufacturing  organizations  ;o  years  ago  that  such  pursuit^ 
were  dclilKraicly  eschewed  or  >]<  pi:cd  in  Japan.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  the  very  dawn  of  the  historii  d  tj>o<.h  \vc  find  that  scc- 
ticmsof  the  people  took,  their  lurnei  from  the  work  carried  on  by 
them,  and  that  specimens  of  expert  industry  were  prcscr\'ed  in 
the  sovereign's  palace  side  by  side  with  the  imperial  insignia. 
Further,  skilled  artisans  from  the  nci^bouring  continent 
always  found  a  welcome  in  Ja|>an,  and  when  Korea  was  tuoeeia- 
fully  in\  aded  in  early  times,  one  of  the  uses  which  the  victors 
made  of  their  conquest  was  to  imfKirl  Korean  weavers  and  dyer«. 
Subsequently  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  with  its  dcniniid  for 
tiiMgcs,  temples,  gorgeous  vestments  and  rich  paraphernalia, 
gave  a  marked, impulse  to  the  development  of  artistic  industry, 
which  at  the  outset  took  its  models  from  China,  India  and  Greece, 
but  gradually,  wMle  airimllating  many  of  the  best  features  of 
tbe  continental  acbaQb,  subjected  them  to  such  gnat  modifi- 
cations m  aoeofdaace  with  JapancK  genius  that  they  ceased 
to  ittaia  asoia  thaa  a  tiac*  of  their  oriliaals.  Fioni  tlm  gth 


Vahic. 
£ 
3J63 
345* 

4«.33« 


J44S<663 
Si670,so8 


coi;ld  be  no  question  as  to  wbici 
jrsc  would  conduce  more  10 


lo!839!783  the  general  advantage,  and  llnst 
in  days  immediat^  ate- 
qucnt  to  the  lesunption  of  administrative  power  by  tbe  tmftn, 
the  spectacle  was  seen  of  official  excursions  Into  the  dooms 

silk-reeling,  cement-making,  cotton  and  silk  spinning,  brid- 
burning,  printing  and  book-binding,  Miap  boilinK.  ij-iie-cutLtj; 
ar.d  ceramic  decoration,  to  say  nothing  of  their  cstablisiuy 
colleges  and  schools  where  all  branches  of  applied  sdcncc  vtte 
taught.  Domestic  exhibitions  also  were  organiaedi  and  Vtd- 
mens  cf  the  country's  ptoducu  aad  mamifactuics  woe  itsi 
under  government  ampioes  to  exhibitiena  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  tbe  effect  of  this  new  departure  along  Western  Macs  oM 
not  but  be  injurious  to  the  old  domestic  industries  of  the  coaaiiy. 
c«.i>ccially  to  iho^c  which  owed  their  existence  to  tastes  andin- 
ditions  now  reK^rdtil  ns  obsolete.  Here  apain  the  govcramen 
came  to  the  rescue  b>  citabliihinR  a  firm  whose  function*  »fft 
to  familiari/c  foreign  markets  with  the  products  ol  Japanar 
artisans,  and  to  instruct  the  latter  In  adaptations  likely  toapprii 
to  Ocddeatat  taste.  Steps  were  also  taken  for  tcaiaiag  mk* 
as  anfsans,  and  the  government  printing  bureau  set  the  tsanfh 
of  employing  female  lalwur.  .in  innov.ition  which  soon  develof*! 
hirge  dinicr.iioni.  In  short,  the  auihorliies  applied  theinseht* 
to  educate  an  industrial  disposition  throughout  the  country,  i*~ 
as  soon  as  success  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  they  gradually  trt.*^ 
ferrcd  from  official  to  private  diWBtiBa  the  various  model  entc? 
prises,  ictalniag  only  mdi  as  wne  itqiiiitd  to  supply  the  ao* 
of  the  aute. 

The  n  viilt  of  all  this  eflfort  was  that  whereas,  in  the  bejinnirs-^ 
the  Meip  era.  Japan  had  virtually  no  industries  worthy  of  the  m^c 
— "  m  ilqA-diat  is  to  says  afsir  an  Interval  «f  as 
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ft  effort — no  !<•«  than  4595  industrial  and  commercial  companies, 
joint  >l<irk  or  |>artncr>hip,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  40  millions 
ftcrUnC'  Her  dcvelgpmcnt  during  the  decade  ending  in  ii>u6  is 
■km  m  the  MIowiNg  cable;— 

Namteof  fWd-opmiiat  (l^b^ 
cofflpanies.  (mflliom  itniing).  sterling). 

1897  ......  6.113  53  6 

1901       .    .    .    ,    .  B,6oa  kj  13 

I'/fO       .    .    .    ,    ,  9^29  107  26 

What  effect  thi»  dcvrlopraent  exercised  upon  the  countr>''s  over-sea 
indr  may  bo  infi-rrwl  from  the  fact  that,  whrria*  the  manufactured 
loods  rx|>i>rti<t  in  1M70  were  nil.  their  value  in  1901  »js  8  million* 
Stirling,  jisi)  in  h^Xj  the  fijiure  ruM.-  to  over  JO  million*.  In  (he 
(olbmin^  table  arc  given  aomc  factt  relating  to  the  principal  in- 

dnttiw  HI  which  fofngn  nHtihclBWv  intcmtwl;— 


Cotton  YAiitt 


Spindle*. 

Operative*. 

QtiMlitv 
produced. 

Male. 

Female. 

•397 

1901 

1906 

768.528 
1,181.76] 

1.425.406 

9.933 
13.481 
13.032 

35."5') 
49.54" 
59.281 

lb 

^  16.913.196 

-V4,86l,3Ho 
3H3.3s9.li3 

This  isa  M  hully 
new  industry  in 
Japan,    it  had 
no  cxiMence  be- 
fore the  Mciji  era 

WovihCooos 


Looms. 

Operathits. 

Market  value 

of  pro<lucts. 

Remarks. 

M.ilr. 

Female. 

H97 

1901 
iqcrib 

947.1.^4 
736,838 

54. < 19 
Jt.<7J 
40,8)»b 

987,1 10 
747.946 
75».6o5 

MillioraMerling. 
«9 
24 
36 

It  isobst  r\  .ilik 
that  a  dccrcjx 
in  ibcRiitnberol 
opcntivniKoii- 
cuneot  with  an 
inotMOf  pro- 
duction. 

Matches 


1-8 

■fa 

Operatives. 

Qil.mlity 
produced. 

Value. 

RcntritB. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897 

1901 
1906 

-WW  LI 

269 
361 
350 

» k . . 

31.447 

5.6156 

26,277 
16,504 
18.721 

Gross. 
24,038.960 
32.901.319 
54.802.293 

C 

654.849 
9M.M9 

This  is  an 
altogether 
new  indua* 
try.  Japan- 
ese matches 
now  hold  the 
leading  pl.ire 
in  all  Far- 
Eaitcrn  mar- 
kets. 

FOBBION  F*n«  Cm  dntinguiahcd  from  Japamee) 


i 

1 

Q 

Operative*. 

QuMtiiy 
peodoccd. 

Valae. 

Rcmuks. 

u. 

Male. 

Female. 

1^)7 

"1 

9 
13 
22 

164 

2  o^s 

3.774 

109 
1 .  V)7 
1.778 

n. 

46,256,649 
1 13448040 

£ 

300,662 
7UW4 

Had  not 
Japanese  fac- 
tories been 
established  all 
ihispiapermu*! 
have  been  im- 
ported. 

In  the  field  of  what  m.iv  he  called  minor  rn.nnufactures — as  ceramic 
wares,  lacquer*.  Mravk  j.l.iu^,  \(  - — (lu  re  h.is  been  correspondinjf 
growth,  for  the  value  of  these  productions  incrcawd  from  li  millions 
ilerling  in  1897  103)  millions  in  IQ06.  But  as  theie  manufactures 
do  not  enter  into  competition  witn  forrit^n  goods  in  either  Eastern 
«r  Wtctatii  markets,  they  are  intercstmg  only  as  skotwing  the 
devetopoient  of  Japan's  producing  power.  They  coniributv 
nothinj;  to  tllC  aolulion  of  the  problem  whether  Japancie  industries 
arc  do^tincd  ultitnately  to  drive  their  foreign  rivals  from  the  markets 
el  Asia,  if  MC  to  camprte  injurioutiy  witk  thmcvcn  i«  Euivpeaad 


America.  Japan  seemi  to  have  one  great  advantage  over  Occidental 
countries:  she  jmiv-<»>c-.  .in  .'abundance  of  dexterous  and  exception- 
ally  cheap  labour.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  thi!.  latter  advan- 
tage is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  since  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  faat  increasing.  The  average  cost  of  labour  doubled 
in  the  interval  between  1895  and  1906,  but,  on  tlw  other  hand,  the 
number  of  mannfacturing  organixations  doubled  in  the  same  time, 
while  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capiul  nearly  trebled.  As  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  if  those  specially  affected  by  government  mono- 
polies be  excluded,  the  rate  of  appreciation  between  1900  and  190A 
averaged  atwiut  y>''a,  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  co-t  liv  ing  is 
not  increaiiHR  vvith  the  same  r.spidity  as  the  remuneration  earned 
by  labour.  The  manufacturing  progrrvi  of  ihf  ii.ilinn  Mx-ms,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  bright  future,  the  only  serious  impediment  being 
deficient  capitaL  Theit  m  abilMlMOe  o(  coal,  and  step*  have  been 
taken  on  a  htBe  Kak  to  ttllliie  the  many  escellent  opportuniiiee 
which  the  country  offers  for  developing  eketlidty  by  water-power. 

The  fact  that  Japan's  exports  of  raw  ailk  amount  to  more  than 
12  millions  sterling,  while  the  sends  over-sea  only  3|  millions' 
worth  of  silk  fabrics,  sugsests  some  marked  inferiority  Silk' 
on  the  p.«rt  of  her  we.ivcrs.  But  the  true  explanation 
scents  to  be  lli.K  h(r  divianco  from  the  Occident  handicaps  her 
in  catering  for  the  changing  fakhions  of  the  West.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  Msillof  Japanese  weavers  was  at  one  time, 
eminent.  The  sun  gtxidcss  herself,  the  predomiiunt  figure  in 
the  Japanese  pantheon,  is  said  to  have  practiMd  WMwiai;  tbt 
names  of  four  varieties  of  woven  fabrics  weft  kMOwn  io  on- 
historic  times;  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  eraeaw  tbaomval 
of  a  Korean  maker  of  clot:.;  after  him  came  an  influx  of  CnkiMt 
who  were  dislri!>uted  throushout  the  country-  to  improve  the  aitO 
of  senculuirc  and  iilk-vM-'avini; ;  a  wjvlici;:ii  (\  uriakii/  of  the  5tk 
c<  nlury  employed  9J  grou;)S  01  naturalij.-  J  Chinese  for  similar  pur- 
f?i>^e>;  in  4?!  the  same  em^icror  issued  a  d.  1  til-  encouraging  the  cul- 
ture of  mulberry  trees  and  calling  for  tax.  ^  on  silk  and  cotton; 
the  manufacltfre  of  textiles  waa  directly  supi  im  d  by  the  consort 
of  this  Bavereisn:  in  645  a  bureau  of  weaving  was  established; 
inany  other  evidences  are  conclusive  as  to  tbo  gfoat  aatiquity  of  the 
act  of  silk  and  cotton  weaving  in  Japan. 

The  coming  of  Buddhism  in  the  6th  century  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  de\Tlopment  of  the  art.  since  not  only  did  the  priests  require 
for  their  ow  A  vestments  and  for  the  decoration  of  temples  stlken 
fabrics  of  more  and  more  gorgeous  descriptigo,  birt  alio  these  holy 
men  themselves,  careful  always  to  keep  touch  with  the  continental 
developments  of  their  faith,  made  frequent  voyages  to  China, 
whence  they  brought  back  to  Japan  a  knowledge  of  whatever 
technical  or  artistic  improvemcnta  urn  Middle  KincoiBm  could  show. 
When  KiAto  became  the  permaociit  nctrapolit  of  the  empire,  at 
the  doie  of  the  8ih  century,  a  bureau  was  established  for  weavinc 
brocadeaand  rich  silk  stuffs  to  be  used  in  the  palace.  This  prejuded 
an  era  of  some  three  centuries  of  steadily  developing  luxury  in  Ki6lo; 
an  era  wlicn  an  i  -<ruial  [urt  .jf  every  aristocratic  mansion's  furni- 
ture was  a  collection  of  magnilK  ..nl  silk  n.lies  for  use  in  thesumptuous 
Nd.  Then,  in  the  I5lh  cenlury  t.in.i  ;hc  "  t ia  Cen.  niomal,'  w  hen 
the  brocade  mountings  of  a  picture  or  the  wrapper  of  a  tiny  tea-jar 
poMMttd  an  almost  itKredible  value*  and  euch  skill  was  attained  by 
weavers  and  dvers  that  even  fragmeais  of  the  fabrics  produced  bv 
them  command  extravasant  prices  to-day.  Ka&to always  remained, 
and  still  remains,  the  chief  producing  centre,  and  to  such  a  degree 
has  the  science  of  colour  been  developed  there  that  no  less  than  4000 
varieties  of  tint  are  distinguished.  Tne  sense  of  colour,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  endowment  of  the  Jaiianese  r>eoplc  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  some  of  the  combin.iiion>  tiandi  d  down  from 
medieval  time*  arc  treasured  as  incomj^iaralile  r\.iiii(ile».  During 
the  long  (T.i  nf  I'lace  under  the  Tokugaw.i  adiniri-.^; r.it ion  the  rus- 
tumesof  men  and  women  showed  an  increasing  tendency  to  richness 
and  beamy.  Thia  cobniaatad  io  the  Genroku  epoch  (i6W»tjoo^ 
and  the  anitocracy  of  the  pmcm  day  delight  in  viewing  hlatnonic 
performances  where  the  costuaea  of  that  age  and  of  its  rival,  the 
Alomo>-anM  (end  of  the  l6lh  oeotuty)  arc  reproduced. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  formidable  eata'ogue  of  the 
various  kinds  of  silk  fabrics  manufactured  in  Japan  before  the  open- 
in?  of  the  Meiji  era.  arxl  the  signal  ability  fif  her  weavers  has  derived 
a  new  impulse  from  contact  uitn  the  Occident.  Maihinerv  has 
been  largciv  iniri«!uc«i.  and  though  the  products  of  hand-looms 
still  enjoy  the  reputation  of  greater  durability,  there  has  una uesi ion- 
ably  been  a  marked  development  of  producing  power,  japaiiese 
I'xinia  MOW  torn  oot  aboM  17  aiiltioaa  sterling  of  silk  lemies.  of 
» hick  Icae  tliao  4  aiOKoaaaD  abroad.  Nor  ia  incrcaicd  guantiiy 
alone  to  be  ootfld.  Tor  at  the  wctoiy  of  Kawaihioia  i>  Kifllo  Cobdina 
arc  pndiMttf  Midi  aa  howo  oevcf  baao  mailed  dhewkiRt 

Cmmtm  Ht  TahifittM  rtmcr.^The  eonditioM  «rittiag  ^ 

Japan  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  prefatory  to  the 
modern  opt  ning  of  the  country  were  unfavourable  10  the  dcvelop- 
meni  alike  of  national  and  of  international  trade.  As  (o  the 
former,  the  system  of  feudal  government  exerciscfl  a  crippling 
influence,  for  each  feudal  chief  endeavoured  to  check  the  exit 
of  any  kind  of  jwopcrty  fnm  bla  6cf,  and  free  ioteicbaoie  o( 
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conmoditles  was  tlras  prtvcntcd  so  effectually  that  cases  are 

recorded  of  one  fcuditory's  subjects  dying  of  starvation  while 
those  o{  an  adjoining  fief  enjoyed  abundance.  International 
commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  under  the  veto  of  the  central 
government,  which  punished  with  death  anyone  attempting 
to  hold  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Thus  the  ficfs  practised  a 
policy  of  mutual  seclusion  at  home,  and  united  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  general  seclusion  abroad.  Yet  it  was  under  the  feudal 
tystem  that  the  most  signal  development  of  Japanese  trade  took 
place,  and  since  the  processes  of  that  development  have  much 
historical  interest  tbey  iavilc  close  utcnlion. 

As  the  bullc  of  a  feudal  chief's  income  was  paid  in  rice,  arrange* 
mcnts  had  to  be  made  for  sending  the  erain  to  market  and  fiA,0** 
milting  its  proceeds.  Thif  w«s  cflcctcd  ariginally  by  cstablUhing 
in  Osaka  slorcs  {kura-jfa$kiki),  under  the  charge  of  aamuni,  nhu 
feceive<l  the  fkf.  sold  it  to  merchants  in  th.it  city  and  Rmittcd  the 
proceeds  by  official  carricm.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  Ifth 
century  these  store*  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  tradcamea  to  whwn 
was  given  the  name  of  kakt-yo  (agent).  They  dispoeed  of  the 
products  entrusted  to  them  by  a  fici  and  held  the  money,  sending 
It  by  monthly  instalmeata  to  an  appointed  pbce,  rcndenng  yearly 
arrounts  and  receiving  commission  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4*^- 
They  had  no  special  licence,  btit  they  were  honourably  regarded  and 
often  Hiiitincui-ihed  by  an  oflicial  tide  or  an  hereditary  pcoiion. 
In  fact  a  kakc-ya.  of  such  standing  as  the  Mitsui  and  the  konuike 
families,  was,  in  effect,  a  banker  charged  with  the  finances  of  several 
fiefs.  In  Osaka  the  method  of  sale  was  uniform.  Tenders  were 
invited,  and  these  having  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  all  the  store 
officials  and  kakc->-a,  the  successful  tenderers  nad  todt  poiit  bargain- 
money,  paying  the  remainder  within  ten  days,  and  thereafter  becom- 
iof  entiiled  to  take  delivery  of  the  rice  in  whole  or  by  iniialmcnts 
Within  a  certain  time,  no  fee  being  charged  for  storage.  A  similar 
system  existed  in  V'cdo,  the  sh6gun'«  capital.  Out  of  the  custom  of 
«fcrrcd  delivery  developed  the  establishment  of  exchanges  where 
advances  were  made  against  tale  certificates,  and  purely  s|)eculativx 
transactions  came  Into  vogtie.  There  followed  ao_  experience 
common  enough  in  the  West  at  one  time:  public  opipion  relicllcd 
against  these  transactions  in  margins  on  the  ground  that  ihcy  tenileti 
to  enhance  the  price  of  rice.  Several  of  ihe  brokers  were  .irrctted 
and  brought  to  trial;  marginal  dealings  were  thenceforth  forbidden, 
and  a  system  of  licences  was  inaugurated  in  Yedo,  the  number  of 
licensed  dealers  '  being  restricted  to  108. 

The  s^-stem  of  organized  trading  companies  had  Its  origin  IB  the 
llth  century,  »hen;  the  number  of  merchanls  admitted  Mthin  the 
confines  of  Yedo  being  restricted,  if  Wxame  necessary  for  those  not 
obtaining  that  privilege  to  establish  some  mo<lc  ol  co-operation, 
nnd  there  resulted  the  formation  of  comfjanics  with  reprcsi-ntativea 
Matfoned  in  Ihe  feudal  capital  and  share-holding  member*^ in  (he 
provinces.  The  Ashikaga  shiS;un»  de%-el<>ped  this  icstrietio*  bjf 
selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  exclusive  right  of  eneagtng  in  • 
pnrticlilar  tiade,  nad  the  Tohugawa  administration  had  recourse 
to  the  same  practice.  Bot  whereas  the  monopolies  instituted  by 
the  Aahibga  had  for  sole  object  the  enrichment  of  the  exchequer, 
the  TothlgllWt  regnrded  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  worthy 
fCfHtaentati'ves  in  each  branch  of  trade.  The  first  licences  %xtv 
isMied  in  Yedo  to  keepers  of  bath-houses  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
eCHttiry.  As  the  city  grew  in  dimensions  these  licences  increased 
la  valoe.  so  tiut  poMocokers  willingly  accepted  them  in  pledge 
fat  iMtts.  Siibse<|nciiti)r  •iawnack-sclWrs  were  obliged  to  tan 
ont  liceaeeih  and  the  vyitm  wta  af tsnmids  cstandcd  lo  neiiey- 

It  was  to  the  fUhmofwers,  however,  that  the  advantages  of 

COMUnerdai  organiration  first  prenented  themselves  vividlv.  The 
greatest  llsh-markct  in  Japan  is  at  Nihon-bashi  in  Tokyi)  (formerly 
Tcdo).  It  had  Its  origin  in  the  needs  of  the  Tokiigawa  court. 
When  lyeyasu  (fouoder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty)  entered  Yedo 
in  1590,  his  train  was  folioiicd  by  some  fishermen  of  ScttsM.  to 
whom  be  granted  the  privilege  of  plying  their  trade  in  the  adjacent 
seas,  on  condition  that  they  furnished  a  supply  of  their  best  fish 
lor  the  use  of  the  garrison.  The  remainder  they  offered  for  sale 
at  Nihon-bashi.  Early  in  the  17th  century  one  Sulcegoro  of  Yamato 
prrrt  inte  (hence  called  Yamato-ya)  went  to  Yedo  and  organiied  the 
Rshmongers  into  a  great  gild.  Nothing  is  recordetl  about  this 
man's  anteoedicntS^  though  his  mercantile  genius  entitles  him  to 
histoncat  notice.  He  contmrted  for  the  sale  of  all  the  fish  obtained 
in  Che  aaighboaring  seas,  advanced  money  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
sceuntyof  their  catch,  comitrurted  preserves  for  keeping  the  fish 
alive  until  they  were  capoaed  in  Ihe  m.-irlcct,  and  enrolled  all  the 
dsakrsin  a  confederation  which  uliiroaiciv  consisted  of  tqi  whole- 
aale  merdiantsand  246  brokers.  The  main  purpose  of  bukegoro'a 
system  was  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  dealing  direct  with  the 
|»redocer.  Thos  10  return  for  the  pecuniary  accommodatkn 


•They  were  called  fuda-aaski  (tkket-bolders),  a  term  deri^-ed 
trom  the  fact  (bat  ricc-vouchers  urrc  nsuatlv  held  io  a  »plit  bamboo 
whkh  was  thratt  into  a  pile  of  ricc-bags  to  indicste  ihctr  buyer. 
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granted  to  fishermen  to  buy  boats  and  nets  they  were  required  to 
give  every  fish  they  caught  to  the  wholesale  merchant  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  advance;  and  tlie  latter,  on  his  bide,  had  to 
sell  in  the  open  market  at  prices  fixed  by  the  confederation.  A 
somewhat  Mmilar  system  applied  to  vegetables,  though  in  this  case 
the  monopoly  was  never  .so  close. 

It  will  W  observed  that  this  federation  of  fishmongers  approxi- 
mated closely  to  a  trust,  as  the  term  is  now  understood:  that  is  to 
say,  an  association  of  merchanls  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of 
trade  and  pledged  to  observe  certain  rules  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  as  srelf  as  to  adhere  to  fixed  rales.  The  idea  was  extended 
to  nearly  every  trade,  10  monster  confederations  Ixring  organized 
in  Yedo  and  24  in  Osaka.  These  received  official  recognition, 
and  contributed  a  sura  to  the  c\chc<iucr  under  the  eupKonieus 
name  of  "  benefit  money,"  amounting  to  nearly  £jo,ooo  annuatly. 
They  attaincti  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  the  whole  of  the  cltioT 
supplies  passing  through  their  hands,'  No  member  of  a.confedemo 
tlon  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  licence  except  10  a  near  relative, 
and  if  anyone  not  on  the  roll  of  a  confederation  engaged  in  the  same 
business  he  became  liable  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
In  spite  of  the  limits  thus  imposed  on  the.tiansfcr  of  licences,  one 
o(  these  documents  commanded  from  £80  lo  £6,400,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  confederations,  or  gilds,  had 
increased  to  68  in  Yedo,  coroprisin|p  1105  merchants.  The  gild 
system  extended  to  maritime  enterprise  also.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  ceotuiy  a  merchant  of  Snkai  (near  Osaka)  established  a 
junk  service  between  Osaka  and  Yedo.  but  this  kind  of  busneas  <fid 
not  attain  any  considerable  development  until  the  close  of  that 
century,  when  10  gilds  of  Yedo  and  24  of  Osaka  combined, to 
organize  a  tiurinc-transport  comp-iny  for  fhc  purpose  of  convirying 
their  own  merchandise.  Here  also  the  principle  ol  monopoly  was 
strictly  observed,  no  goods  being  shipped  for  unafTilia'ed  merchants. 
This  carrying  trade  rapidly  assumed  large  dimensions.  The  number 
of  junks  entering  Yedo  rose  to  Over  1900  ycarty.  They  raced  from 
port  to  port,  just  as  tso-cliapera  from  Giina  to  Europe  used  to  race 
in  recent  times,  and  troubles  incidental  to  their  rivalry  became  so 
serious  that  It  eras  found  nectisaqf  to  enact  stringent  rules.  Each 
junk-master  had  to  subaeribe  a  written  oath  that  he  would  comply 
strictly  with  the  reguUiions  and  observe  the-  sequence  of  sailing  as 
determined  by  lot.  The  junks  had  to  ciU  en  route  at  Urega  for  the 
purpose  r>f  undergoing  offici.)l  examination.  The  order  of  Iheir 
arrival  there  was  duly  registered,  and  the  master  making  the  best 
record  throughout  (he  year  received  a  present  in  money  as  well  as  a 
complimentary  garment,  and  became  the  shippers'  favourite  next 
ieau>n. 

Operations  relating  to  the  currency  also  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  giMs.  The  businessof  money-chaagingaoetastohave  t>een 
taken  upas  a  prolession  from  the  lieginning  ol  the  ISih  century, 
but  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  pedlars  who  carried  strings  of  copper 
Cash  which  they  eichpngEd  for  gold  or  silver  roins,  then  in  rare 
circulation,  or  for  parcels  of  gold  dust.  From  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  eacfaMVes  were  opened  in  Yedo,  and  in  1718  the  men 
engaged  in  this  buwieM  formed  a  gild  after  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Six  hundred  of  these  rrecived  licences,  and  no  unlicTnted  person 
»j»  pcriniilcil  to  purchase  the  avtxration.  Four  representatives 
of  the  chief  exchange  met  daily  and  fixed  the  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver,  the  6guffe  being  then  communicated  to  Ihe  vanous- 
exchaoBBsandto  the  sbfiguns  officials.  As  for  the  prices  of  gold  or 
silver  in  terms  of  ooppcs  or  bank-notes.  94  repreaenutivca  of  the 
cacbanpea  met  every  evening,  and,  in  the  presence  of  an  ofRcid 
cciuor,  settled  the  figure  for  the  following  day  and  recorded  the 
amount  of  tcanaactions  during  the  past  24  hours,  full  infoftnation 
on  these  poillts  being  at  once  sent  to  the  city  governors  aod  the 
Street  ddns. 

The  eachangCfl  in  their  ultimate  form  approximated  >-cry  clostly 
to  the  Occidental  idea  of  banks.  They  not  only  bought  gold,  silvrr 
•  and  copper  coins,  but  they  also  received  money  on  deposit,  made 
loans  and  issued  vouchers  which  played  a  very  iiniKirtant  part  in 
commercial  transactions.  The  voucher  seems  to  nave  come  into 
existence  in  lapan  in  the  14th  century.  It  originated  in  the  Yoshino 
market  of  Yamalo  province,  where  the  hilly  luture  of  the  district 
rendea-d  the  carriage  of  copper  money  so  arduous  that  rich  mer* 
chants  began  to  subslitulc  written  inceipts  and  engaKcmcnts 
whidi  quIcUy  became  ciarent.  Among  these  documrmt  there 
was  a  "^joint  voucher  "  {fbtmiat-fiUt),  signed,  by  sevcnl  persons, 
any  one  of  whom  might  be  held  icsponiible  for  its  ledemplleM. 
I'hlshad  laiie  VQgne,  but  it  did  not  obtain  offidal  fccagnitton  until 
1636.  vrhen  the  thlnl  Tokugawa  shtaun  selected  snbstantial 
meruiants  and  divided  them  into  3  gilds,  each  authorised  to  issua 
voadhtn,  pravMcd  that  a  certain  anm  was  deposited  bjr  war  nf 
security.  Sudi  vouchers  were  obviously  a  form  ,of  baak-iMlek, 
Their  chculatioo  by  the  exchange  came  about  in  a  simtlar  manner. 
During  many  years  the  tn^asurc  of  the  shflgtin  and  of  the  feudal 
•  •  — 

*In  179.5,  when  the  population  of  Yedo  was  alx>ot  three-qMrtcrs 
of  a  million,  the  mcrrhantlise  that  entered  the  city  n-as  861.693  ^C* 
of  rioe:  795.8$^  casks  of  sake;  lu.S^j  casks  of  soy  (Inh-saKe): 
18.309,087  bundles  of  llrc>wood:  809,700  bags  of  charcoal:  90jit 
tubs  of  o)];  t,6jo3S0  bags  of  aalt  awl  3.619,3^  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth. 
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(hilfcMScafTied  to  Yad»bf  pack-honn  and  oooHm  of  th«  regubr 

postal  scntcc.    But  the  costlincas  of  iiuch  a  method  led  to  the  telcc- 

lion  in  itnyl  U  10  cxchanKc  agL-nt?  who  were  appointed  bankers  to  the 
Tokugawa  (jovcrnmrnt  and  wen-  required  to  furnish  money  within 
><layso(  thi-  iJ.itf  ij(  an  order  drawn  on  thrm.    Tfit-fe  .ipriit*  went 


^  aune  <d  the  "  teo-meo  gild."    SubM.-quenily  the  firm  of 
•Madded,  but  it  enjoyed  tne  ifMCtalprivilcse  of  betne  allowed 
tjfi  daye  to  ooUcct  a  ■peafied  amount.  The  gild  leodvtJ  mooeya 


M  aeomat  of  the  Tokugawa  or  the  feudal  chiefs,  at  provincial 
«nlna,  and  then  made  it*  own  arrangetnent*  for  caahing  the 
chctpm  drawn  upon  it  by  the  ahflgun  or  the  d.iirnya  in  Yedo.  If 
coin  happened  to  be  immediately  available,  it  was  employed  to  cash 
tbe  cheqite*;  otherwtie  the  vouchers  of  the  gild  served  instead.  It 
Wit  io  Ottka,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  exchanges  acquired 
fullest  development.  That  city  has  exhibited,  in  all  eras,  a  remark- 
Me  aptittide  (or  trade.  Its  merchants,  as  already  shown,  were  not 
only  cstnuted  with  the  duty  of  selling  the  rice  and  other  prodiKta 
«f  (ha  miwiading  fiefa,  but  alto  they  became  depositories  of  the 


I  they  pud  oat  on  account  of  the  owners  in  whatever 
■una  the  htter  dnired.  Such  an  evidence  of  official  confidence 
greatly  ititngt betted  their  credit,  and  they  received  further  en- 

oouragement  from  the  secondTokueawash5pun  (1605- 1621)  and  from 
lihinaru  Sad.itvu;;u.  governor  of  the  city  in  1661.    lie  fostered 

•  holesalc  transactiuiis,  tought  to  introduce  a  large  clement  of  credit 
into  cuiTim<  rLC  by  iI'.^tit■,ltitl|{  a  systcin  of  credit  mIcj  ;  tLwik  rinnr.ures 
to_^fomote_thc  circulation  ot  cheques;  jmiugvratcd^  market  sale*  of 

»ho  were 
:  general, 
and  were 

permitted  to  wear  swords.'  Under  them  were  33  exchanges  forming 
a  gild,  whose  members  agreed  to  honour  one  another's  vouchers  and 
mutually  to  facilitate  business.  Gradually  thev  elaborated  a  regular 
lystem  of  banking,  ao  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  they 
($i;;o<J  various  descriptions  of  paper-orders  for  fixed  sums  payable  at 
certain  places  within  fixed  pctiods;  deposit  notes  redeemable  on 
the  demand  of  an  indicated  person  or  hia  order;  bilU  cf  exchange 
drawn  hy-A  upon  B  in  favour  of  C  fa  common  form  for  use  in 
or  •wutal  Mtttementa);  praaUMOfy  aota  to  be  paid  at  a 
ne,  or  cheques  payable  at  aigfat,  for  goode  purchaaed;  aad 
!  otden  caganng  to  deliver  goods  on  account  of  which  earnest 
had  been  paid.  These  huit,  much  employed  la  tnaaactioea 
reiattng  to  rice  and  sugar,  were  generally  valid  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  3  monthsi,  were-  signed  by  a  confederation  of  exchanges  ijr  mer- 
chants on  joint  rr-.ponsibility,  and  guaraMlci'd  tlie  delivery  of 
the  indii.i;<-  ]  tiin  r  li.uvlis<?  inii>'pi  niliT.tly  i:f  r.ll  n.  iiilcnts.  I'hcy 
passed  current  as  readily  as  com,  and  advances  could  always  be 
tbtaiiwd  againat  them  fram  pawnbraltcn. 

AH  theae  documenta,  Indicating  a  well-deveiaped  system  of 
aedit,  were  duly  protected  by  law,  severe  penalties  being  inflicted 
lor  any  failure  to  implement  the  pledges  they  embodied.  The 
merchants  of  Ycdo  and  Osaka,  working  on  the  system  of  tmsts  here 
described,  gradually  acquired  j^reat  wealth  and  fell  into  habits  of 
marked  luxury.    It  is  recorded  that  they  did  nut  hesitate  to  pay 
£5  for  the  first  boulto  of  the  seat-on  and  £11  for  the  hrst  egg-fruit. 
Naturally  the  spectacle  of  such  extravagance  excited  popular  dis- 
content.   Men  Degan  to  grumble  against  the  so-called  "  official 
BMTcbantt  "  who,  under  govenunent  auspices,  monopotind  every 
btaach  of  tnde :  and  this  fccUng  grew  aloiMt  oaoootraUalito  ia  1836^ 
whca  rice  roae  to  an  unprecedented  price  owiof  to  cr»  failuic. 
Men  loudly  ascribed  that  state  of  affairs  to  nmting  on  the  part  of 
the  wholeaale  companiea,  and  murmurs  aimilar  to  those  raised  at 
die  dose  of  the  l^^b  century  in  America  against  the  trust  system 
began  to  reach  the  cars  of  the  authorities  perpetually.    The  cele- 
brated Fiijit.^  Toko  of  M'.to  took  up  thr  fjiio>iion.    He  nrf^in-d  that 
the  moni'jxily  5,y^>:tni,  since  it  ir.ikihil  ^.i-.ii.A,  cvpi  '.*!'.  the  Ynio 
market  to  all  the  vici^tudes  of  the  former  city,  which  had  then 
kM  much  of  ita  old  prosperity. 
Finally,  in  1841.  the  snCgun's  chief  minister,  Mixuoo  Echisco-no- 
'    *  witkdmr  all  trading  licences,  dissolved  the  gilds  and  pro- 

 J  that  every  penon  should  thenceforth  be  free  to  engage  in 

■ny  commerce  without  let  or  hindrance.   This  recklessly  drastic 
OHaanre,  vividly  illustrating  the  arbitrariness  of  feudal  o^cialdom, 
not  onfy  included  the  commercial  gihl<i.  the  shipping  gilds,  the 
exchange  gilds  and  the  land  transport  gilds,  but  was  ali^o  carried  to 
the  length  of  forbidding  any  company  to  confine  itself  to  wholcjale 
dealing*.    The  authorities  further  declared  that  in  times  of  scarcity 
wholesale  tranaactions  must  be  abandoned  altogether  and  rctad 
boeineaa  alooo  caiiied  «■«  thdr  ptunoa*  bdag  to  briitg  retail  and 
whoJesale  pricea  to  the  same  levcL  The  custom  of  advancing  money 
to  fifthcrtnen  or  to  producers  in  the  provindal  districts  was  inter- 
dkted:  even  tbe  fuda-sashi  might  no  longer  ply  their  calling,  and 
neither  bath-house  keepers  nor  hairdressers  were  allowed  to  combine 
for  tbe  purpose  of  adopting  uni'orin  rates  of  charges.    But  this  ill- 
judged  intcrfcroiire  pro<iuccd  evil.',  sreatrr  than  thubc  it  was  intendetl 
to  rcmt>ffy.     TIic  sv'ds  had  not  really  brcn  cxaLtiii^'.    Their  organi- 
zation had  rt-tj-.ired  the  cost  ol  distnbution,  and  jhcy  had  provided 
facilities  of  tranfipcjrt  whiclibraH|^pnaliiGawithia^iiickaadcihaap 
reach  of  central  markets.  ,      .  _  .....        .  ■ .     . . 

Tea  ymutr  tepaikaca  Aowad  tkat  •  nodlfied  km  of  «he  old 


establidMd,  Bceace  feea,  heoasei,  being  abolblMd,  and  no  limit 

set  to  the  number  of  firms  in  a  gild.    Things  remained  thua  II 
the  beginning  of  the  Miiji  era  (ihf  /),  vhiii  thr  gili!-.  :>harcd 
cataclysm  thiit  overtook  all  the  countn,''-;  old  in  litu'.i  nr.s. 

Japanese  commercial  and  industrial  life  prescnt-i  another  feature 
wiucK  seema  to  luggest  special  aptitude  for  combination.  In  mercan- 
tile or  manuCactunag  families  while  the  eldest  ton  always  succeeded 
to  his  father'abusineee,  not  <Muy  the  younger  sons  but  also  tbe  apprcn- 
tices  and  employees,  after  they  had  served  faitllfy||w  for  a  number 
of  years,  expected  to  be  set  up  as  branch  houiea  ofldertbe  auspicea 
of  the  principal  family,  recef viog  a  placx  of  business,  a  certain  amotmt 
of  capital  and  the  iirivilege  of  using  theoriginal  house-name.  Manv 
an  old-estabtishea  firm  thus  came  to  have  a  plexus  of  branches  all 
serving  to  extend  its  business  and  strengthen  its  credit,  so  that  the 

§roup  held  a  commanding  position  in  tne  business  world.  It  will 
e  apparent  from  the  above  that  commercial  transactions  on  a  large 
scale  in  pre-Meiji  days  were  practically  limited  to  the  two  great 
dtigBl^Vado aad Oiaka,  Uie  people  in  the  provindal  6efa haviof 


no  direct  maodatlfla  with  the  gild  system,  coofinfaig  tbemadves,  for 
the  most  part,  to  domestic  laduatifcaona  Hnll  leait,  aad  aat  haiat 
allowed  to  extend  their  buaatti  bcfoad  tfw  boudttiw  Ol  M 


to  which  they  belonged. 

FoTcis^n  Commerce  during  Uu  ileiji  Era. — If  Japan's  itidujtrial 
development  in  modern  times  has  been  remarkable,  the  same 
may  be  said  even  note  wnphatiraHy  al^t  the  developoaeot 
of  her  ovcMca  comneiee.  Thb  wm  diccked  at  fii^  not 
only  by  the  nnpopubrity  attaching  to  all  Intetoooiae  with  oat* 
side  nations,  but  also  by  embarrassments  resulting  flMB  tltt 
difTertrncc  between  the  silver  pn'cc  of  gold  in  Japan  ud  111  ritvcr 
price  in  Europe,  the  precious  metaJs  being  connected  in  Japan  by 
a  ratio  of  i  ui  8,  and  in  Europe  by  a  ratio  of  i  to  15.  This 
latter  fact  was  the  catise  of  a  sudden  and  violent  appreciation  of 
values;  for  tbe  government,  aceiog  the  country  threatened  with 
km  of  aU  iu  gold,  tried  to  Afttt  tke  catastnphe  by  altering  aad 
reducing  tbe  wdl^|hts  of  Ae  ifiver  tofu  without  dteibig  their 
denominations,  and  a  corresponding  difference  exhi'bited  itself, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  tbe  silver  quotations  of  commodities. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  attitude  of  officialdom.  During  several 
centuries  Japan's  over-sea  trade  had  been  under  the  control  of 
ofTici-^ldom,  to  whose  coflc.-s  it  contributed  a  substantial  revenue. 
But  when  the  foreign  exporter  entered  the  field  under  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  new  system,  he  diverted  to  Us  own  pocket 
the  hnadaoaw  prafit  newioyity  Mcruiog  to  the 
since  the  latter  could  not  eaa!^  becotne  iveoBC^  to  tMs  loM  of 

rev. Ti:i-,  <T  wean  itself  from  i'.s  tr,Tf!i' ional  habit  of  interference 
in  a:uirs  of  foreign  coniniLrce,  and  since  the  foreigner,  on  his 
side,  not  only  desired  secrecy  in  order  to  prevent  competition, 
but  was  also  tormented  by  inveterate  suspicions  of  Oriental 
espionage,  not  a  little  friction  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
Thua  tbe  scanty  records  of  that  early  epoch  suggest  that  trade 
was  beset  with  great  diflScullies,  and  that  tbe  foreigner  bad  to 
contend  against  most  adverse  drcoiMlaaoc^  thoo^  In  tntth  U» 
gains  amounted  to  40  or  30%. 

The  chief  staples  of  the  early  trade  were  tea  and  silk.  It 
happened  that  just  before  Japan's  raw  silk  became  available  for 
cxfxvrt,  the  production  of  that  article  in  Fr.mcc  and  Ttamat 
Italy  bad  been  largely  curtailed  owing  to  a  novel 
disease  of  the  silkworm.  Thus,  when  the  first  bales  of  JafMlMK 
silk  appeared  in  London,  and  when  it  wa«  found  to  poMf 
quiBtfet  entitling  tt  to  the  highest  rank,  a  keen  denaad  tpnng 
up.  Japanese  green  tea  also,  differing  radically  in  flavour  and 
bouquet  from  the  black  tea  of  China,  appealed  quickly  to 
American  tasic,  so  that  by  the  year  1907  Japan  found  herself 
selling  to  foreign  countries  tea  to  the  extent  of  1}  millions  ster- 
ling, and.raw  silk  to  the  extent  of  i millions.  This  remarkable 
development  is  typical  oi  the  general  history  of  Japan's  foreign 
trade  in  modem  times.  Omitting  the  first  decade  and  a  half, 
tbe  mtitticg  for  which  are  imperfect,  the  volume  of  tbe  tr«ie 
grew  fiwra  s  milBons  sfetUng  fn  1 873— 3  shillings  per  head  of  the 
popul..tion — to  03  millions  in  1007 — cr  3S  shillings  per  head.  It 
was  not  a  uniform  srow  th.  The  periud  of  35  years  divides  itself 
coii-;iK  U' iu.J>'  i;r.o  two  eras:  the  first,  of  15  ycar:i  (1873-1857), 
during  which  the  development  was  from  5  millions  to  9-7  mil- 
Iion.s,  a  ratio  of  i  to  a,  approximately;  the  stcond,  of  ao  yean 
(1M7-1907),  during  whicb  the  developnent  waa  <i«ai  9^ 
to 99  mflUoMi  nntSo of  I  to  i« 
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Ttel  ft  cOMMR*  «Uek  icncdlr  doiAhd  iiMlf  In  the  fint 
fflen  ytm  tbould  have  gnmii  BMihr  tenfold  in  the  next 
twenty  is  a  tact  inviting  attentSoa.  Tnere  are  tm  principal 

causes:  ono  general,  ihc  oihor  s[>ct  ial.  TTie  general  cause  was 
that  several  years  nccis-Kariiy  elapsed  before  the  nation's  material 
condition  began  to  resfiond  perceptibly  to  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  Meiji  government  in  matters  of  admioistration, 
taxation  and  transport  facilities.  Fiscal  burdens  had  been 
nduced  and  aBciuity  of  iiie  and  pmpettjr  ohnined,  but  raflway 
buIldiBS  and  load-oaUng,  haiboor  eonstnicticni,  the  growth  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  exchanges  and  banks,  and  the  development 
of  a  mercantile  marine  did  not  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  nation's  prosperity  until  18.S4  or  tSSs-  From  that  time  the 
country  entered  a  period  of  steadily  growing  prosperity,  and  from 
that  time  private  enterprise  may  l>e  said  to  have  finally  started 
upon  4  career  of  independent  activity.  The  special  cause  which, 
fram  ttt5,  contributed  to  ft  aaarked  growth  of  trade  ira>  the' 
itMiflqttiooftfapeckpiyaMatt.  Up  to  that  tine  the  treasury's 
fiat  notes  liad  nSined  mdi  muted  fluctuation  of  specie 

value  that  sound  or  successful  commerce  became  very  difFicult. 
AK'iinst  the  importing  merchant  the  currency  trouble  worked 
with  double  potency.  Not  only  did  the  gold  with  which  he 
purchased  goods  appreciate  constantly  in  terms  of  the  silver 
for  which  be  sold  them,  but  the  silver  itself  appreciated ibftrply 
and  npidU  in  terms  of  the  fiat  notes  paid  by  Jtftatm  con- 
nuneiii  Quimj  leflection  may  suggest  that  tMM  factors, 
should  have  sttwuilated  exports  as  much  as  they  depressed' 
imports.  But  such  was  not  altogether  the  case  in  practice. 
For  the  exporter's  transactions  were  hampered  by  the  possibility 
that  a  delay  of  a  week  or  ewn  a  day  miRhi  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  sUvcr  in  Japanese  markets  by  bringing 
about  a  further  depreciation  of  paper,  so  that  he  worked  timidly 
and  hesitatingly,  dividing  his  opcratiooa  iS  adnutely  as  possible 
in  Older  to  take  advantace  of  the  downwavdteodency  of  the  fiat 
notes.  Not  tin  this  element  oC  pernicious  disturbance  was 
jMBOvad  <Bd  the  trade  recover  a  healthy  tone  and  grow  so 
lustily  as  to  tread  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  China,  with  her  300  HiiUion  inbaWlanta  and  tom-wtablishcd 

international  relations. 

Japan's  uadc  with  the  outer  wodd  was  built  up  chiefly  by  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  fordfa  middleman.  He  acted  the 
T*«  Fantga  part  of  an  almost  ideal  afent.  As  an  exporter, 
yMMANMSb  Kw  cenunaBd  oC  ^bcap  CTpitalt  hla  f  inw  iltPtiPt  hfp 
knowledge  of  ferefgn  natleets,  and  Ua  commlbm  enabled  tiim 

to  secure  '.alM  such  as  muit  have  bCCn  beyond  reach  of  the 
Japanese  working  indejicndcntly.  Moreover,  he  paid  to  native 
consumers  ready  cash  for  their  siajjles,  taking  upon  his  o«n 
shoulders  all  the  risks  of  finding  markets  abroad.  As  an  irn \w  :t « r 
he  enjoyed,  in  centres  of  supply,  dcdlt  which  the  J-  i  1 
Jaclicd,  and  he  oficied  to  native  copbumcib  (occign  produce 
Iwouglht  totbeirdootswitliamfnhBitmof  lesponaibllityoathcir 
part.  Finally,  whether  as  exporters  or  iaqMWtclB,  foreign 
middlemen  always  competed  with  each  other  so  keenly  that  theif 
Japanese  clients  obtained  the  best  possible  terms  from  them. 
Yet  the  amljiiion  of  the  Japanese  to  oust  them  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  unnatural.  Every  nation  must  desire  to  carry  on  its 
own  commerce  indcpcndcnlly  of  alien  assistance;  and  moreover, 
the  loieillB  middleman's  residence  during  many  years  within 
Japanese  ieiritoiy,  but  without  the  pale  of  Japaaoe  aovefcignty , 
invested  him  with  an  aggressive  diaiacter  whidi  the  anti- 
Oriental  exclusivenr-;s  of  certain  Occidental  rations  helped  to 
accentuate.  Thu^  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  Japan- 
ese there  arc  several  rensons  for  wishing  to  dispense  with  alien 
middlemen,  and  it  is  plain  that  these  reasons  are  operative;  for 
iriKTcas,  in  1888,  native  merchants  carried  on  only  12%  of  the 
country's  oversea  tiade  without  the  interveotioD  of  the  foreign 
middlemen,  tbeir  share  rase  to  33%  ift  >899  M>d  !>»  s^M*  been 
slowly  increasing. 

Analysis  of  japan's  foreign  trade  during  the  Meiji  «•  shows  that 
^ duritiKtheJS-yearpcriodendingin  1907,  imports  exceeded 
exports  in  21  year*  and  exports  exceeded  importji  in  I  a 
.yeaia.  Ttu*  does  not  suncit  a  very  badly  balancca 
eatuatsa  the  dimfeaoa.  for 


when  the  figures  aie  added,  it  k  found  that  the  ombw  ef  aspeNs 

aggregated  only  11  millions  Meding.  whcreaa  the  exccMes  of  imports 
totalled  71  millicHU,  there  being  thus  a  so-called  "  unfavourablr 
balance  "  of  60  millions  over  all.  The  movement*  o*  specie  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  this  subject,  for  they  are  complicated  In 
Urge  imparts  of  gold  rcsultiflg  from  war  indemnities  and  (orcizn 
loan*.  Undotib«(dly  the  balaaoe  is  materially  rcdiewed  by  the 
expenditures  01  the  loieign  oooUBunitics  in  the  former  ■cttlemcttiL 
of  foreign  tourisU  viaitiiw^Japan  and  of  foceign  vcaMb  cingcd  h 
the  carrying  trade,  as  wSi  as  by  the  earnings  of  Japanac 


ar.fl  the  interest  on  inve^tmenu  made  by  forogners. '  Nevcftbclni 
ilcjr.  rciu.un^  .m  .1  n pre. IjMc  margin  again«t  Japan,  and  it  ii  probably 
to  be  accounted  [or  liy  the  consideration  that  she  is  stil!  cnj;.ievxl 
equipping  herself  for  the  industrial  career  evidr'ntly  1>  in;;  Uf.irc  hir 
The  manner  in  which  Japan'*  ovcr-sca  trade  *as  dmdcd 
in  1907  among  the  seven  foreign  countries  prinri-  Trade  w«k 
pally  engaged  m  it  may  be  seen  from  the  folWtng  v«rio« 
ubte^— 


Ignited  States 

China 

(ircat  Britain 
British  Irtdia  . 
(■erniany  .  , 
France 
Korea  . 


Exports  to 
KnilUcos) 


Imports  from 
{(nffliMs}. 


Total 


Amon^  the  33  open  ports  of  J.ipan,  thi 
Yokf  h.i[;,.i  in  the  r./iitrr  of  forcij^n  trade,  and  Kobe  r,ii>ki  tecood. 
The  former  far  outstrip*  the  latter  in  exports,  but  the  case  is  reversed 
when  im[X)rta  arc  considered.  As  to  the  percenuges  of  the  whole 
trade  sunding  to  the  credit  of  the  five  principal  ports,  the  foUowim 
figurM  nay  be  ceBseUed*— Yolwhema.  40%:  Kobe.  35*6;  Omka, 
10;  Mejit  5;  and  Nagaedd.  a. 

VL— ^kivBtmisMT,  AnaMBttaiiin^ 

Emperor  and  Princes. — At  the  head  of  the  Japaaese  State 
stands  the  emperor,  generally  spoken  of  by  foreigners  as  tJK 
mikado  (honourable  gatc'j,  a  title  comparable  with  sublias 
porta  and  ly  his  own  subjecu  aa  lauK  ^on  of  heaven)  er 
lennd  (hesvcnly  king).  The  emperor  Motoa  nto  (f  .*.)  was  tbt 
121st  of  Iiis  line,  according  to  Japanese  history,  which  reckons 
from  660  B.C.,  when  Jimmu  ascended  the  throne.  But  as  written 
records  do  not  carry  us  back  farther  than  a  d.  71J,  the  reigms 
and  periods  of  the  very  early  monarchs  are  more  or  less  apocry- 
phal. Still  the  fact  remains  that  Japan  has  been  ruled  by  as 
unbroken  dynasty  ever  since  the  dawn  of  her  liifttatyt  ia  whkh 
respect  she  is  unique  among  all  the  nations  Ift  the  wwM.  Itae 
are  i^  faoiOieaof  prinoaa  of  the  Uood,  fran  any  one  of  wfaic^  a 
successor  to  the  throne  mmf  he  taken  bi  'default  of  a  direct  hcir- 

rrir.ccs  .\rjsuK.T.vr\,  Ftoleod,  K.i:iln  and  Higashi  Fus.hir,i, 
The-jc  families  are  all  direct  descendants  of  emperors,  and  their 
heads  h:ivc  the  title  of  shinnd  (prince  of  the  blood),  whereas  the 
other  i.ni[>crial  princes,  of  wbom  there  arc  ten,  have  only  the 
second  syllable  of  shiiini  QMSBOimced  wd  when  separated  from 
skin),  'ir-rni  rn-l  ptinprmii  ni  a  riWrniff  irt  nil  inr.  and  cidtM 
sons  lose  the  thie  jM»  and  heocene  «d  from  the  fifth  feaentioft. 

Tte  Peerage.— In  former  times  there  were  no  Japanese  titles 
of  nobflity,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  Occident.  Nobles 
there  were,  however,  namely,  ku_!c,  or  court  nobles,  descendants 
of  yotxnger  sons  of  cmi)eror5,  ami  ddimyd  (great  name),  sonne  of 
whom  could  trace  their  line;iK''  to  mikados;  but  all  owed  their 
exalted  position  as  feudal  chiefs  to  military  prowess.  The 
Meiji  restoration  of  1867  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Mmg/tt  aa 
feudal  cUc&i  and  tbcy,  tofether  with  the  Itvga,  wcae  amsei 
into  one  claaa  caDed  moaalft  (flower  faadlidi),  a  term  concqMod* 
i:,i^  t(i  aristocracy,  all  infdior  penons  being  heimin  (ordinao' 
fulk).  In  1884,  however,  the  five  Cluncse  lilies  of  ki  (prince>, 
kO  (marquis),  haku  (<ojntl,  shi  (viscount)  and  d.-.n  fharon'l  ere 
introduced,  and  patents  were  not  only  granted  to  the  ancient 
nobility  but  also  conferred  on  men  who  had  rendered  conspicuoiis 
public  service.  The  titles  are  all  hereditary,  but  th»  dcaciad 
to  the  flntbom  only,  ymagar  dddien  having  no  tBsftiigntrtiit 
appeOation.  The  first  list  la  1884  showed  it  princes,  34  mar- 
(juises,  76  counts,  314  viscounts  and  74  barons.  After  the  war 
with  China  (1894-95)  the  total  grew  to  716,  and  the  war  with 

'  Sane  derive  this  term  from  MsAOt  aa  aacieat  Japanese  term  fas 
*'gccat«"  and  1*^  "plaee.** 
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■■■ii(t9a«-8)lBcnniddMiMnnlbcrt09tt,iHund]r,  isprinca, 
J9  Miauisei,  too  coaots,  376  vitcouoU  and  jSt  banNU. 

BmunM  DtparlmtmL— The  Imperial  ho«neliaU  dcputment  b 
esflipklely  difTercntUted  from  the  administmrioa  of  ttUx  mifairs. 
It  inelvdM  bumux  of  treaniry,  forcEis  peerage  Md  hunting,  a* 
wed  u  board*  of  cerrmonies  and  chamberlain*,  officials  of  the 
emprcu'i  houiwhold  and  officials  of  the  crown  prince's  household. 
The  annual  allowance  made  to  the  throne  is  £300,000,  and  the 
Imperial  estate  comprises  some  u.ooo  acres  of  building  land, 
3,850,000  acres  of  forests,  aod  300,000  acres  of  misccllaoeous  lar>ds, 
the  whole  valued  at  some  19  millions  sterling,  but  probably  not 
vidding  an  incoaae  at  more  tiaa  £300,000  yearly.  Further,  the 
MiHeiMild  owm  dboat  3  ■ilWB—  ■tcriiiif  (faoe  value)  of  boada  and 
Aares,  from  wMdl  •  iWCMie  «f  mw  050,000  is  derived,  ao  that 
the  whole  inoOMM  MMMntS  to  tbiteKiuartet»  of  a  Bullion  Merling, 
approximately.  Out  of  thia  the  households  of  titt  oown  prince  and 
all  the  Imperial  princes  are  supported ;  allowances  are  granted  at  the 
time  o(  conferring  titles  of  nobility:  a  lor.^;  iihL  of  charities  receive 
libcrut  contribution'!,  and  convidcrable  sums  an  paid  to  encottnge 
an  and  education.  The  i.'ni]^>cri>r  himself  is  probnliljraaaaf  (baaMMt 
frngal  sovereigns  that  ever  orrupicd  a  throne, 

Dtparlmmls  pJ  StctU. — There  are  nine  departments  of  stale 
presided  over  by  ministers — foreign  af  airs,  home  aiTairs,  fiiuuice, 
mr,  mfft  ^nUce,  educatioo,  agriculture  and  commerce,  com- 
moakatioaa.  Hm*  miniilWB  form  Uh  cabiiiett  which  b 
pfciided  over  by  tte  niniHier  pwrideal  «f  atat^  ao  flat  iu 
membcn  number  ten  in  all.  Ministers  of  state  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor  and  are  responsible  to  him  alone.  But  between  the 
cabinet  and  ibe  crown  stand  a  small  body  of  men,  the  survivors 
of  those  by  wh(»c  genius  modern  Japan  was  raised  to  her  present 
high  position  among  the  nations.  They  are  known  as  "  elder 
fUtesmen  "  dmrO).  Their  proved  ability  constitutes  an  invalu- 
ahk  asset,  and  in  the  sohitioo  of  serious  problems  their  voice 
■ay  be  aaid  to  be  fiaaL  At  the  cad  of  1909  four  of  these 
ftauuued  statesmen  mnalned — ^Prfnce  Yamagata,  Marquises 
Inouye  and  Matsukata  and  Count  Okurr.a.  There  is  a!-.o  a  privy 
council,  which  consists  of  a  variable  number  ul  tii',iingui5h(.(i 
men — in  1909  there  were  29,  the  president  being  FicldMarihal 
Priace  Yamagata.  Their  duty  is  to  debate  and  advise  upon  all 
■attcn  referred  to  tbon  by  tte  enpcior,  who  aanetbiMa  attends 
thdr  meetings  in  panoQ. 

CM  Offieialj.—'n»  tOlal  anmber  of  civil  officials  was  I373t9 
ia  1906.  It  had  been  only  68,876  in  1898,  from  which  time  it  grew 
regularly  year  by  year.  The  salaries  and  allowances  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  every  year  on  account  of  the  civil  service  are  4  millions 
sterline,  approximately,  and  the  annual  emoluments  of  the  principal 
oficiau  are  as  follow: — Prime  minister,  £960;  minister  of  a  depart- 
WtUt  ftoo;  amba!t'<^dur,  £500,  with  allowances  varying  from 
inoo  to  £3000;  president  of  privy  council,  £500;  resident-general 
h  Stool,  £600;  TOveroor-geoeral  of  Fomoia,  £600;  vk^amnster, 
C|Oo;  minister  ^enipotenttary,  £400,  sHth  allowances  from  £1000 
to  £1700;  governor  of  prefecture,  £joo  to  £360;  judge  of  the  court 
of  cassation,  £200  to  £300:  other  Judges,  £60  to  £400;  professor  of 
iaptiial  uaivaninr.  fiOB  Oo  to  £i60t  wth  aUomacea  from  £40  to 
ilaBi  prfiy  oaMNlar,  tfoo;  dkeeHr  of  a  boiaatt,  liseo;  Ac. 

Ittidtaurt. — The  first  Japanese  Diet  vas  convoked  the  29tb 
of  November,  1S90.  There  are  two  chambers,  a  house  of 
pern  {f^kn-in)  and  a  house  of  representatives  (rtaCS^o). 
Eadi  \%  invested  with  the  same  legislative  power. 

The  upper  chamber  consists  of  four  classes  of  members. 
Xhqr  aie^  fnt,  hereditary  nembeis,  namely,  princes  and  mar- 
^liMi,  «bo  «ic  entitled  to  ait  when  they  reach  the  age  of  25; 
teeoodly,  ootuita.  visominu  and  baran»  dectadriafta  thqr  have 
attaiaed  their  3Sth  yejtr— by  tbdr  respective  ordeis  In  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  of  one  member  to  every  five  peers;  thirdly,  men  of 
education  or  distinguished  service  who  are  nominated  by  the 
emperor;  and,  fourthly,  rcprcscntaiives  of  the  highest  tax- 
payers, elected,  one  for  each  prefecture,  by  their  own  class. 
The  minimum  age  limit  for  DOD-Utlad  UHaabers  is  30,  and  it  is 
paovidad  that  tteir  total  anaber  noat  not  exceed  that  of  the 
iMsd  metnbeia.  Hie  boose  was  composed  fn  1909  of  14  princes 

of  the  blood,  IS  princes,  39  marquises,  17  counts,  69  viscounts, 
56  barons,  134  Imperial  nominees,  and  45  representatives  of  the 
highest  ta»i»nycw  that  la  io  ai^,  aio  litkd  nwaibcfli  and  169 

non-titled. 

The  lower  boose  oonaists  of  elected  members  only.  Olf|^ 
aly  tte  ^Mpoitar  qoaliicaiion  was  filed  at  a  niaiaram  aanaal 
dr  joi. »  dteel  tMta  <Ia  tma  tapoHd  by  tte  caaiial 
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government),  bat  In  1900  the  law  of  election  was  amended,  and 

the  property  qualification  for  elcrtnr?  is  nnw  a  payment  of  £1 
in  direct  taxes,  while  for  candidates  no  qualification  is  required 
either  a^.  \o  prorerty  or  as  to  locality.  .Members  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  those  returned  by  incorporated  cities  and  lixMe 
retitned  by  prefectures.  In  each  case  the  ratio  is  one  member 
for  «vmr  ijavDeo  alactoia»  and  tte  electanl  distiia  is  the  dty 
or  pniBctitie, 

Voting  is  by  ballot,  one  man  one  vote,  and  a  general  election 
must  take  place  once  in  4  years  for  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  once  in  7  years  for  the  bouse  of  |)eer5.  The  house  of 
representatives,  however,  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  order  of 
the  sovereign  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  in  which  event  a  general 
election  must  be  held  within  5  months  from  the  date  of  dinio- 
luiion,  whereas  tte  bouse  of  peeia  boot  teUe  to  aqyaaditfeafe* 
mcnt.  Othenriae  tte  two  houaoa  c^{oy  equal  li^ta  and  piM< 
leges,  except  that  tte  budget  must  litst  be  sabifrfttcd  to  tin 
representatives.  Each  member  receives  a  s.ihry  of  £200;  the 
president  receives  £500,  and  the  vice-president  £300.  The 
presidents  arc  nominated  by  the  sovereign  from  three  names 
submitted  by  each  house,  but  the  appointment  oi  a  viGC-|iRei* 
dent  is  within  the  independent  right  of  each  cteniber.  Tte 
lower  house  consists  of  379  members,  of  whom  75  ate  lettimed  by 
the  urban  population  and  304  by  the  tiitaL  Under  tte  original 
property  qualification  the  number  of  franchise-holders  was  only 
453.474.  or  ir-5  to  every  1000  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  now 
1,676,007,  or  15-77  to  every  1000.  By  llie  ct  nsdiution  which 
created  tbc  diet  freedom  of  conscience,  oi  speech  and  oC  public 
meeting,  inviolability  of  domicile  and  coneapondence,  aecnrity 
from  arrest  or  punishncnt  escqit  bv  due  niecaia  of  law,  pama* 
nence  of  judicial  ^fiolntaacata  and  alt  Oe  other  CMentU  ele- 
ments of  civil  liberty  were  granted.  In  tte  diet  fuO  legblative 
authority  Ls  vested:  iHtbout  its  consent  no  tax  can  be  imposed, 
increased  or  remitted;  nor  can  any  public  money  be  paid  out 
except  the  salaries  of  officials,  which  the  sovereign  reserves  the 
right  ti)  ii^  at  will.  In  the  en'-pcror  arc  vc5tcd  the  prerogatives 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  concluding  treaties,  ol. 
appointing  and  dismissing  officials,  of  approving  and  pvoBUd* 
gating  bwa,  of  issuing  urgent  oidinaocca  tn  tate  tte  teaipotaiy 
place  of  lawa,  and  of  eonf erring  tltha  «f  BoU^. 

rrocedure  of  the  /)iVf.— It  couIJ  scaicely  tevo  been  expected 
that  neither  tumult  ti<,  r  iutt  nifKrance  would  disfigure  the  proceed- 
i.T^j  of  a  diet  who-vc  inomt.t  r-,  \u  rc  (f.tli<ly  without  parliamentary 
experience,  but  not  without  gricvarKcs  to  ventilate,  wrongs  (real  or 
fandad)  10  avengih  and  abasss  to  ndiesai  Oa  the  whole,  however, 
there  has  been  a  leBHinble  abaenee  of  anything  like  diagnceful 
licence.  The  politencsi.  the  good  temper,  and  the  sense  oioigaity 
which  characterize  the  Japanese,  generally  saved  the  situation  when 
it  tlire-jtcncd  to  degenerate jnto  a  "scene."  Foreigners  entering 
the  hou  )•  of  re-prescntatives  in  Tftkyfi  for  the  first  time  might  easily 
misiiucrprtt  !>ome^  of  its  habits.  A  number  distinguishes  each 
member.  It  is  painted  in  white  on  a  ftcxxlcn  indicator,  the  latter 
being  fastened  by  a  hinge  to  the  face  of  the  member's  de^k.  When 
present  he  sets  the  indicator  standin;;  upright,  and  lowrrs  it  when 
leaving  the  house.  PcmuMioo  to  speak  w  not  obtained  by  catching 
the  pmidcnt's  eye.  but  by  adKngout  tte  aspirant's  number,  and  as 
members  often  erapbaaias  their  OHs  by  hammering  their  desks  with 
the  indicators,  there  are  moments  of  decided  din.  But.  for  the  nUt, 
orderliness  and  decorum  habitually  prevail.  Speeches  have  to  te 
made  from  a  rostrum.  There  arc  few  displays  of  oratory  orcloquence. 
The  Japanese  forinul  itc  .  )\\;  views  with  remarkable  facility.  He  is 
absolutely  fret:  fro.m  fzudifne  or  &elf-consciou>.ness  when  speaking 
in  public:  hi  can  think  on  his  feet.  But  his  mind  doe*  not  usually 
busy  itself  with  ab&tract  ideas  and  subtleties  of  philowphical  or 
religious  thought.  Fiightsof  fancy,  impassioned  bunts  of  sentiment, 
appeals  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  reason  of  an  audience,  are 
devices  strange  to  hit  mental  habit.  He  can  be  rbetorical,  but  not 
eloquent.  Amoneall  the  speeches  hitherto  delivered  in  the  Japanese 
diet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage  deserving  the  latter  epithet. 

From  the  first  the  debates  were  recorded  %'erbatira.  Years  before 
the  date  fixed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  corisiitution,  a  little  band 
of  students  elaborafco  a  s\stcm  of  steno;,;r,i[itiy  .md  .'.dapted  it  to 
the  J.ipiitiesc  sy!lah.ir\-.  Their  KiNmrs  rom.iintd  al;llo^t  without 
rt-cogrMti-pn  fr  re r. 'jnt  r.it ion  until  the  diet  »'a^  on  the  eve  o(  meeting, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  competent  staff  of  shortiiand  reporters 
could  be  organized  at  an  hour's  notice.  Japan  can  thus  boast  that, 
alone  among  the  countries  of  the  world,  she  possesses  ao  exact  record 
^H^^^Sk^A^SL'i^^n^l'^  fww  tte  Hwnwnt  wten  tte  fim  word 
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A  aptdtii  featme  oC  th»  DW^.proerfuie  Mpa  to  diKourage 
^toncsl  display*.  Each  measure  oi  importance  has  to  hv  s<ihmitt«l 
to  *  ooromittro.  and  not  until  the  lauir  i.  report  hjb  br.  n  ncmul 
4|oet  serious  di-h.itc  take  place.  Bui  in  nincty-iunf  i  .t^  s  out  ol 
MCry  hundri-d  the  committee's  report  detcrniitii->  tlic  ,ti  1  it udc  ot  the 
hoHM,  and  spccthcs  are  felt  to  be  more  or  lew  fcupcrtiuou*.^ One 
tHuh  ol  this  system  is  that  bu»inc«»  U  done  with  a  degrMM  ewmty 
■canretv  known  in  Occidental  legiiUturca.  For  example,  ttemeenngs 
o(  the  house  of  KpreMnlMimdurinf  the  Mwon  1896-1897  were  33. 
mnd  the  number  of  liom  occupied  Ly  the  MttiM.  agjrwatcd  1.6. 

tte  fiMiilr  «M  SS  Mb  debated  and  patted,  several  of  them 
tSmmmoTplim  fa^artancc,  tuch  as  the  gold  standard  bill,  the 
budget  and  «  atalutory  tariff  law.  It  must  be  rememl>crcd  th.-.t 
although  actual  aittings  of  the  homes  are  comparatively  few  and 
brief ,  the  committer  remain  almost  constantly  at  wc.rk  from  moriiing 
to  cvrninK  llir.j;ii;h(ml  llic  Iw.Kc  x^l.      dl  the  sc_-.-)ijr-.\  duration. 

L)iii<iois  of  t'lf  Empire.— The  coxlicU  traditioaal  diviiion*  of 
JajXin  iii'.a  pru'.inccs  was  made  by  the  cnpem  ScUnu  (151-190). 
in  whose  time  the  sway  of  the  throne  did  not  extend  farther  north 
than  a  line  cumaKfian  Seodai  Bay.  on  the  north<aU  coast  of  the 
,p«in  island,  to  tfie  ^ridnity  of  NugaU  (one  of  the  treaty  ports), 
on  the  Boitli-west  coast.  The  reeion  northward  of  this  bnc  was  then 
l)Ty^.p8»«t  by  barbarous  tribes,  ot  whom  the  Ainu  (still  to  be  lound 
]li  Ycto)  are  probably  the  remaining  dewT-ndants.  The  whole 
coantfy  waa  then  divided  into  thirty  two  provinces.  In  the  3rd 
century  the  empress  Jin^fi,  on  her  return  from  her  victorious  expedi- 
tion against  Korea,  portioned  out  the  empire  into  five  home  provinces 
and  R'ven  circuits,  in  imiution  of  the  Korean  system.  .  5Xj*'>5 
emperor  Mommu  (696-707)  aome  of  the  praviaces  wcic  nbdnrima 
so  as  to  increase  the  whole  number  to  ■ixty-aix.  and  the  baonnriea 
then  fi«d  by  him  were  le^urwyed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Shamu  (7y-7yi)-,  The  old  divuion  is  as  follows _ 

I.  The  fiMtaMot  or  "  fivo  iMoe  pnmnccs  "  »,«.  thoM  lying  tmme- 
diatety  sramd  KyOW,  the  capital,  vis.:— 

YamasUn,  alao calledlMlia     I     Inni, flw cdM ShkM 
Yamaio         ,.       Waahfl  ~ 
KawatU         „        KashQ  | 

II.  The  levcn  circuits,  as  fcJlow^T- 
I.  The  Tikaidd,  or  "  easten 

fftcen  provinces,  \'u.:-~ 

or  Isha 

„  Seiski 

„  Shinsha 

V.  BisM 

M  Samska 


{MVBIOMK 


Shima 
Owari 
Mikawa 
TBtftmi 


tm 


Kat 

Sogomi 
MunaU 
Awa 

Shimusa 

UUacki 


or 


K5ihyu 

SdshO 
S&shQ 
Jtaha 


prited  dglit  praviooes,  vlx.^— 


oniafa  diCHkf"  vUdi  com- 


ftiJ  or   Gdihit  K6zuke  or 

Uino  „     Nu!iha  Shimotsuke 

//iJfl  ,.     Hisha  Mutau  ,. 

Shinano  ..     SkinsM  Dtwa  „ 

■  3.  The  Htkurikudd.  or  "  northern-land  dmdtt" 
IMriied  seven  provinces,  vii. : — 

or    Jakusha  Eukiu  «r 

.     i:»hu  Eckigo  N 

„  NObliil 

The  SonindS.  or  "  motintain^MCk  ckcsiti'* 
priacd  eight  provinces,  vit.  >— 
or  TanshQ 

TanshO 


JSiki 
YaskA 

Otka 
Uaba 


Eckisen 

Tamha 

Taj  I  ma 
Iniba 


or 


Hoki 
Izumo 

Tan>hQ  Iwami  ..   

JnJiu  Oki  (group  of  islands) 

The  SznyoJo,  or  "  mount ain- front  dfwit.'"" 

pfistd  eight  provinces.,  viz.: — 


Haleusha 
Umhu 
Stkiski 


llarini.i 

or  Bar.ihu 

B'.ngo 

Mimasaka 

,,  Sakushi 

Aki 

BlUH 

.,  Bi^llU 

Btkjuu 

..  Biiha 

Nagato 

6.  Tl«e 

S'dnkcidd ,  cr  "  v 

'iitherMCi 

sed  s>ix  provinces. 

Vli.  I— 

KTi 

or  Kiika 

Sanuki 

Awaji  (island) 
Awa 

..  Tanahtt. 
»  AM 

or 


or 


BishQ 
Geuki 
B6dia 
CM<M 


Samba 

Yoriia 

ToskM 


7.  The  Sa\kaid6.  or 

sine  provinces,  viz:— 
Chikuun  or  Chiku»hQ 

Chikuto  „  Chiku&hQ 

Buzen  ,.  HOshQ 

BuKgo  „  H5shQ 

Hizen  „  Hishu 

III.  The  t»o  islands,  viz.: — 
I.  Tsushima  or  Tonku 


Hito 
Hiuia 
Oiunei 
Satsuma 

I 

1  J.  /*• 


or  Hi»ha 
„  Niseba 
COahO 
..  SaasM 


or  Isha 


>  The  nance  given  in  italica  ue  thoae  moic  cnuMolj  used. 
Thow  in  the  first  column  are  generally  of  pure  tgOif  dcnratioa; 
tboac  in  the  wcond  column  arc  compoaed  oi  tbe  Chlneee  word  «U, 
•  "  province."  added  to  the  Chioeae  pronuadntioa-oi  one  oi  the 
n  vitb  «hicli  (bo  aMive  BRme  ii  writlca.  loslcw  


upon  comparing  the  above  list  with  a  map  of  Japan,  U  wUI  M 
seen  that  the  main  island  conuins  the  (}o-kin^  TWlM^ 
HokurikudO,  Sanindft.  SanyOdS.  and  one  provbwe  (Knhu)  of  the 
NankaidB.  Omitting  also  tbe  island  of  Awaji.  the  remaining 
province*  of  the  Nankaidfi  give  the  name  Shikoku  (the  "  four 
provinces  ")  to  the  island  in  which  they  lie;  while  Saikaidfi  coincides 
exactly  with  the  large  island  KiQshiu  (the  '"  nioe  pruvinccs  "}. 

In  1868,  when  the  rebellious  nobles  of  OshO  and  Dewa.  in  the 
TdtandO.  had  submitted  to  the  emperor,  those  two  province*  were 
subdivided.  Dewa  into  L'xen  and  Ugo.  and  OshQ  into  Iwaki.  iwashic^ 
Rikuzen,  Kikuchu  and  Michinoku  (usually  called  Mutau).  Tbia 
increat,cd  the  old  number  of  provinces  from  sixty-wx  »<>  "l**;!"^"^"- 
At  the  same  lime  there  waa  created  a  new  circuit,  called  the  HokkaM, 
or  •'  norihcrn-sca  circuit,"  which  comprised  «1«**5  PJgj;***** 
into  which  the  large  island  of  Yeio  was  then  d^vSR  Ivf','^'"* 
Shiribeshi,  Ishikari.Tcshibo.  Kitami,  fburi,  Hialca.T«toeU,l 
and  Nemuro)  and  the  Kurile  Islands  (Chishima). 

Another  divisioa  of  the  old  sixty-six  provinces  wa;,  made  by 
taking  as  a  central  point  the  ancient  barrier  o(  Osaka  on  the  frontier 
of  Omiand  Yamashiro,— the  rc:<ion  lyicij:  on  the  cast,  whith  tonysted 
of  thirty-three  provinces,  brins  callctf  KuantJ,  or  "  cast  ol  the 
harrier,"'  the  remaining  thirty-thrt'-  pruvinccs  on  tbe  west  bciag 
styled  A'uanifi.  or  "  west  of  the  barrier."  At  the  preaent  Une. 
howcv,  r.  ti  e  t  tni  Kwantfl  ia  applied  to  only  the  ewbt  proviacci 
of  Muaaihi,  biiaim.  Kflzuke,  Shimotsuke,  lOuusa.  SUn«aa.  Am 
and  HitachLr-Ml  mag  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  old  bamcr  of 
HalBMw.in  Sagaod. 

Cka-gtku,  or  "  central  piovinoes. '  is  a  name  in  common  use  lor 
the  Sanindd  and  SanyfldS  taken  together.  Saikokn,  or  "  western 
provinces,"  Is  .l  inthcr  name  for  KiOshiu,  which  in  books  again  is 
frequcntU' 1 1     "J -''-i.  ^  »,     ,    j  ■ 

Lofol  Adr^i:::^:ri:tiu  Dtvi%tons.—FoT  purposM  ot  local  aomuk- 
istration  J.ipan  is  divided  into  3  urban  preiecturea  (Jf)tj^  laul 

Ktfectures  {.ken),  and  3  special  dominions  (fki),  nameqr  FojBO*, 
okkaid6  and  South  Sakhalin.  Formoaa  and  &dcbaliB  not  havMg 
been  included  in  Japan's  territories  until  1895  and  1905,  icapecbvely. 
are  still  under  the  miliury  control  of  a  covernor^ieneral.  and  belong, 
therefore,  to  an  administrative  system  different  from  that  oreyailing 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prefectures  and  Mokkaida 
ate  divided  again  into  638  sub-prefectures  (nun  or  kort);  60  towia 
(tki):  us  urban  districts  (cAc)  and  13,274  rural  districts  (urn). 
The  three  urban  prefectures  arc  TokyG,  Osaka  and  Kioto,  and  the 
urban  and  wiral  districts  arc  distinguished  according  to  the  number 
of  houscii  thry  contain.  Each  prefecture  ts  named  after  it»  cwa 
town,  with  the  exception  of  Okinawa,  which  is  the  appellatioo  of  a 
group  of  islands  caUed  also  IttOfait  (Mcho).  The  followiag  r-*^ 
shows  the  names  of  the  pfefcctom.  their  anaa,  pp^li 
of  aiib-«ciectMnai  ta«aa  aad  vitaa  and  iml  dtviM 

i 


VMtetvn. 

T6ky0  .  . 
Kanagawa. 
Saitaroa  • 
Chiba  .  . 
IbaraU  . 
TacMgl  . 
Gumma 
Nagano 
Yamanashi 
Shizuoka  . 
Aichi  .  . 
Miye  v  . 
can  .  . 
Shin  .  . 
Pukui 


NItaata  . 

FuKushima 

Miyagi.  . 
Yamagata 
Akita  .  . 


ArealS' 

l.943-|5 

5.088-41 

1. 7^7-50 
'3,r>oj  76 

1 .864- J  7 
2.190-56 
4.001 -«4 
«. 540-30 
1 ,691 '50 

t,6il-59 

1,587-80 
■  atiove  1 7 
4-')i4-55 
5.04J-57 

3.57689 
4.493-84 


Popuiatlott. 

I.795.I2** 

776*4* 
l.t74M4 

M3'.556 
788.324 
774.654 

1.237.584 

49.S-3«9 
996,06a 

•3Si*40 

785.554 
rfcctures  form 
1.813.389 
1. 057 .97  > 
835.830 
8m, 210 

775.077 


i  \ 

in  0, 

>  . 

• 

I 

ao 

It 

I 

19 

9 

343 

n 

g 

386 

«4 

1 

45 

335 

8 

1 

30 

»45 

11 

a 

38 

169 

16 

I 

33 

37' 

9 
>3 

I 

1 

•9 

« 

74 

;t 

a 

19 

9» 

t 

4> 

•» 

13 

1 

13 

100 

II 

I 

9 

i;» 

8 

16 

as» 

8 

2 

31 

»m 

Central  Japan. 

16 

t 

47 

1 

37 

Si 

!l 

1 

«> 

ti 

9 

«4 

9 

I 

42 

>07 

Thia  iaaottha  popalathm  of  tbe  dty  f>«vc(.  but  that  of  tha 
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JAPAN 


Pitftcture. 
fwate 

Aomori 


•q.  m. 

5.359  '7 
3.617-89 


Population. 
612,171 


K»6to 
Nar* 

Wakayama 
HiAgo    .  . 
Olnyama 

Himbima  . 
YanUBucIii 
Shinanc 
Tottori  . 


The  above  7  prefectures  form  Northern  Japan. 


«.76743 
1,200-46 

3^18-31 


9?  ".576* 

1.^1  l,VOi>' 

538.507 
6«U 


3.597-48 

1.3  ^5  "W 


«J7a 
1,667,216 
1,133,000 

986,161 
721.443 
418,(^29 

TTie  abow  io  prefectures  form  Soutbcrn  Japmiu 
Tokuthima .    1,616-82        (xj-j.jqS  10      i  t 

Kaj^awa     .      976*46        7o*>.4<>^  7      a  la 

Ehunc  .        2.033-57        W7.4»i  «i       I  18 

a.72013         6(6,549  6       I  14 

The  above  4  prefecture*  form  the  i<ibnd  of  Shikoku. 


18 

9 
10 

7 

25 

:i 

II 
16 

6 


30 

I'i 
16 

9 

10 


iki 

San  .  . 
FuKuokk  • 
Kuannolo 

Oita .  .  . 
Miyasaki 


8a I. 323 

631,011 

1,151.401 

830.485 

The  above  8  prcfccturca  loria  Kiashia. 


1. 40 1 -49 
98407 

a.40o-j7 

a. 9-^  v.";  4 

3-5'"j 


2 

13 

s 

12 

s 


«5 
9 


260 
289 
143 
215 

*8J 

420 

276 

227 

IS 

283 

l«3 
388 

•27 

340 

33t 
251 
9» 
sua 
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Loco/  Administrathe  Syslm.—Tn  the  sj-stcm  of  loed 
•dminifttration  full  cfTcct  is  given  to  the  principle  of  popular 
Itprejcntation.  K.ich  prefecture  (urban  or  rural),  each  sub- 
prefcciure,  each  town  and  each  diitrict  (urban  or  rural)  has  its 
k>cal  .is"icmbly,  the  r.unibcr  of  members  btiiiR  fixed  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  There  is  no  superior  limit  of  number  io  the 
CMB  of  a  prefectural  assembly,  but  the  inferior  limit  is  30. 
For  •  ttnm  Mwmbly.  however,  the  superior  limit  is  60  and  the 
btakK  30;  iar  •  NthptellNtml  assembly  the  corresponding 
IfUM  «»»  4ft  awl  ifc  Md  far  »  district  assembly,  je  and  & 
Tbae  bodw  wn  all  dedtva.  The  property  qutlnaiUoii  for 
th"  f'^yirhiv  in  ihr  rnse  of  prefectural  and  tub-prefectural 
ii.-A  n:bli<.5  is  an  ar.ni..;!  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  3  yen;  and  in  tlic  case  of  to'.in  and  distrikl  a>b.cm- 
blies,  3  ytyt;  while  to  be  eligible  for  election  to  a  prefectural 
MKinbly  a  yearly  paymen:  of  lo  ytn  of  direct  national  taxes 
k  necouaiy;  to  a  sub-prefecluni  assembly,  5  yen,  and  to  a  town 
«r  dlMfkt  atmoUlsrt  »  JMI  Under  these  qualifications  the 
ikem»wm»^^y>e9,<ii^miikBim  eiigifak  tor  etection  total 
919,907.  Ui  fMM  Mm  tlbltlcli  InoKkiifrlMldni  Mt  fvitkcr 
divided  Into  claascs  wfth  regard  to  their  payment  of  leal  taxes. 
Thus  for  town  electors  there  are  three  classes,  differcotiated  by 
the  following  process:  On  the  list  of  ralcjiaycrs  the  highest  arc 
checke<l  otT  until  their  agKr>")?ale  p.iymcnls  are  equal  lo  one- 
third  of  the  total  taxes.  Tlie^c  (.crsoni  form  the  firs!  class, 
NcH  bdow  them  the  persons  whose  aggregate  p-iymcnLs  reprc- 
tn/t  DM  tWrtl  if  the  total  amount  are  cheeked  oil  to  form  the 
leoood  tbrn,  and  all  tlie  temaindrr  form  the  third  class. 
EMh  dm  elccu  flM-tUid  «l  tbe  sMabin  of  assembly, 
la  the  diatficu  thm  an  oi^ir  t"0  rfaww,  namely,  those 
wboK  payments,  ia  onhr  from  the  higbest,  aggregate  ooe- 
half  of  the  total,  the  remaining  names  on  the  list  being  placed 
in  the  second  c!as5.  Each  class  elects  one-half  of  the  members. 
This  is  called  the  system  of  o-jmuihi  (large  l.indowncrs)  and  is 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  as  a  device  for  conferring  represen- 
tative rights  in  proportion  to  property.  The  franchise  is  with- 
held from  all  salaried  local  officials,  from  judicial  otTicials,  from 
Biini^lers  of  religioa,  from  persons  who,  not  being  barristers  by 
;  tlw  people  in  aflain  romiffted  with  law  couru 
aad  ftrnn  eveqr  bdMitnl  «r  iMHibcr  of  a 
'XytbMt  tkepoiNilatioBof  UndtypBoper.tat  thatof  tbe 
■hen  imIbgMI^ 


ao5 

company  that  wttacti  for  tlie  eseratfen  of  public  works  or  the 

supply  of  articles  to  a  local  a<lmir.;;.T:it  i  r.,  a  v  i  !!  s  fr.im  persons 
urtablc  to  write  their  own  nanus  and  the  i;.in!c  (i!  the  candidate 
for  whom  tliey  vote.  Members  of  avMrriLIy  are  not  paid. 
For  prefectural  and  sub- prefectural  assemblies  the  n-rm  is  four 
ycari;  fur  tuw  n  and  district  a>-cnil;lies,  six  ye,ir  -,  v,  .tli  the  pro- 
vision that  one-half  oi  the  members  must  be  elected  cvciy  tJurd 
year.  The  prefectural  assemblies  hold  OM  MhIinI  9C  J»  dajTt 
yearly;  the  tub-prtfcctural  asafmhlicH  one  wmIob  4f  aol  arat* 
thaa  14  dayik  The  lovn  and  distiUt  aiafmMIti  have  no  fixed 
scariofti  ate  aanuaoned  by  the  mayor  or  the  head  m  >  .  v  h .  n 
thefrdenberations  appear  necessary,  and  they  continue  in  5ci^.ou 
till  their  buMries.  i>  coiicliided. 

Tbe  chief  function  of  the  a&scroblie*  U  to  deal  with  all  qurstioni 
of  kical  finance.  They  diactias  and  vote  the  yearly  budgets  ihry 
ixin  the  settled  accomits:  they  fix  the  local  taxes  whhin  a  maximum 
limit  wbidi  bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  national  lase*:  they  maliii 
reprcMntattan  to  the  minister  for  home  aflairx ;  they  deal  with  the 
fixed  property  of  (he  locality;  they  raise  loan«i,  vi  on.  It  ia 
ntees*ar\.  Iiowever,  that  they  should  obtain  tli  -  r,,....  nt  of  the 
minister  fejr  home  aUairji,  and  sometimes  of  thr  ml  n  v  r  of  finance 
iiI«o,  before  disturbing  any  object*  of  (cieniil..  ,  arti-ti:  or  t-.i-rnri.  al 
importance;  before  contracting  loans;  before  nu[>o9ini{  special  taxes 
or  paasing  the  normal  Umiu  01  taxation;  before  enacting  new  local 
regulations  or  chanstog  tbe  old;  before  dealing  with  grants  in  aid 
made  by  the  central  treasury,  ftc.  The  governor  of  a  prefecture, 
who  is  anpointed  by  the  central  adrmnistrsiton.  is  invested  with 
consideraDie  power.  He  oversees  the  carryinit  out  of  all  works 
undertaken  .it  the  public  expense;  he  cau-j  ^  tulh  to  i  -  il  f.,r 

discussion  by  an  assembly;  he  is  rcsponMblc  for  the  a<i:r.itir-trKi'  n 
of  the  fends  and  property  of  the  peefcclure;  he  orders  pv.  m.  nts 
aad  leoelpts:  he  directs  the  machinery  for  collerting  taxes  aod  fees; 
heaMMoaaa  pnfactnial  aa«mbly.  open«  it  and  doeee it, aad hae 
to  suspend  its  session  should  »uch  a  ootma  sacai 
Many  of  the  functions  perfrtrmeil  !jy  the  governor  wiw 
_  to  ptifectural  assemblies  arc  di-Hliar^-ed  by  a  hesd-maa 
(fBH-cM)  in  the  ca**  of  tub-prefect ural  awmt'lic-^.  This  head-naa 
is  a  sabried  ofTicial  apriointed  by  the  central  arlmlnittration.  He 
convenes,  opens  and  clcMes  the  sub-prc(cctural  aucrably:  he  may 
require  it  to  recoruider  any  of  its  financial  decisions  tnat  ' 


improper,  explaining  his  reasons  for  doing  so^*  and  ahoald  the 
aitsembly  adMre  to  Its  ofigiaal  view,  he  may  refer  the  natter  to 
the  governor  of  the  pnfacturs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aamnbly 

is  competent  to  appeal  to  the  home  minister  from  the  governor^ 
decision.  The  sub-prefectural  head-nun  may  alw  take  upon  him- 
self,  in  case  of  emergency,  any  of  tbe  functions  falling  within  the 
competence  of  the  swb^prefectoral  assembly,  provided  that  he 
reports  the  fact  to  the  assembly  aad  seeks  iu sanction  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  In  each  district  alto  there  is  a  head-man. 
but  his  post  Is  always  elective  and  generally  non-salaried.  He 
o«-cuf>ics  toward*  a  dijtrict  assembly  the  same  po-«ition  that  the  sub- 
prefecturc  head-man  holds  towards  a  sub-prcfrcf iiral  a|feffibly, 
()\rr  the  f;rivernors  stand*  the  minister  fi  r  home  affairs,  who  dlS> 
rharKes  general  dii'ns  .ji  sl  ; 'jnnt' 1  1 1  -'^  e  and  samti'ia,  tias  coin< 
pctence  to  delete  any  item  of  a  local  budget,  and  may,  with  tb^ 

emperor's  conse«t,.<edar^disssletleaotali»erieiasnibhf.n>ovtded 
that  Steps  an  taikett  to  deet  aad  ooaveae  aaether  wtMn  three 

months. 

The  machlneiy  of  local  administration  Is  completed  by  rr/indli^ 
of  which  the  governor  of  a  prefecture,  the  maNor*  <>f  a  town,  or 
the  head-m.in  of  a  sub-prefcxture  or  district,  is  f  t  c'^.ao  president, 
and  the  councillor?;  are  partly  dertive,  f«>rtly  n.^nn-Kind  by  the 
centred  government.  To*  councils  may  Iw  saiJ  to  -t md  in  an 
executive  position  towards  the  local  legiskaturef,  nainclY,  the 
essemblies,  (or  the  former  give  cdert  to  the  aNeeiucs  voted  by  the 
latter,  take  their  place  iti  case  of  emergency  end  consider  qaeatlooe 
submitted  by  them.  This  sj-rtcm  of  local  gowrnment  ha«  now  been 
in  operation  since  1885,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well.  It  con- 
stitutes a  thorough  method  of  polilkal  education  for  the  people. 
In  feudal  days  [xipukir  representation  had  no  existence,  but  a  \-cry 
effective  chain  of  local  responsibility  was  manufactured  by  dKidiog 
the  people — apart  from  Clw  samurai  into  gfoups  of  five  families* 
which  were  held  jointly  Qable  (or  any  offnee  cwmnltted  by  one 
of  their  mialiiri.  "f^y  k^jgaaeBt  ^  saM  (hat  the  paqpla  wa 
altogether  uapfcpefod  lor  Mis  new  syataaa. 

The  .trmy  — The  Japanese — a.*  distinguished  from  the  abori- 
ginal iidiabitants  of  Japan — having  fought  their  way  into  the 


country,  are  naturally  described  iti  their  annals  as  ThtAt 
a  nation  of  soldiers.    The  sovereign  is  said  to  have  V »*»«'• 
beea  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  captains  were  known  as 
0-om*  aad  o-m^<yi,  while  the  duly  of  serving  in  tbe  ranks 
dew^wd  OB  aU  aidtjecu  alike.  IQiia  information  is  indeed 
•TfeajDnror  of  a  tewa  (ilsdU)  ia  mjaatad  hy  thejeunistm  fee 
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derived  from  tradition  only,  rince  the  fint  written  record  goes 
back  no  further  than  7 1  j.  We  arc  justified,  however,  in  believing 
that  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
empress  Jito  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  social  system  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  of  China  commended  itself  for  adoption;  the  dbtinc- 
tion  of  civil  and  military  is  said  to  have  been  then  established 
for  the  first  time,  though  it  probably  concerned  officials  only.  Cer- 
tain officers  received  definitely  military  commissions,  as  generals, 
brigadiers,  captains  and  so  on;  a  military  office  {hy6bu-ihi)  was 
organized,  and  each  important  district  throuRhout  the  empire 
had  its  military  division  ([undan).  One-third — some  say  one- 
fourth — of  the  nation's  able-bodied  males  constituted  the  army. 
Tactically  there  was  a  complete  organization,  from  the  squad  of 
5  men  to  the  division  of  600  horse  and  400  foot.  Service  was  for 
a  defined  period,  during  which  taxes  were  remitted,  so  that 
military  duties  always  found  men  ready  to  discharge  them. 
Thus  the  hereditary  soldier — afterwards  known  as  the  samurai  or 
*iM*i— did  not  yet  exist,  nor  was  there  any  such  thing  as  an 
exclusive  right  to  carry  arms.  Weapons  of  war,  the  property 
of  the  slate,  were  served  out  when  required  for  fighting  or  for 
training  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  8th  century  stubborn  insurrections  on  the 
part  of  the  aborigines  gave  new  importance  to  the  soldier. 
The  coitscription  list  had  to  be  greatly  incrvoscd,  and  it  came  to 
be  a  recognized  principle  that  evxry  stalwart  man  should  bear 
arms,  every  weakling  become  a  bread-wianiB.  Thut,  for  the 
first  time,  the  distinction  between  "soldier**  end  "working 
aua***  received  official  recognition,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
drcumitanccs  attending  the  distinction  a  measure  of  contempt 
attached  to  the  latter.  The  next  stage  of  development  had  its 
origin  in  the  aisumplion  of  high  offices  of  state  by  great  families, 
who  encroached  upon  the  imperial  prerogatives,  and  appropri- 
ated as  hereditary  perquisites  posts  which  should  have  remained 
in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign.  The  Fujiwara  clan,  taking  all  the 
civil  offices,  resided  in  the  capital,  whereas  the  military  posts  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Taira  and  the  itinamoto,  who,  settling  in  the 
provinces  and  being  thus  required  to  guard  and  police  the  out- 
lying districts,  found  it  expedient  to  surround  themselves  with 
men  who  made  soldiering  a  profession.  These  latter,  in  their 
turn,  transmitted  their  functions  to  their  sons,  so  that  there 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  houses  a  number  of  military 
families  de\*oted  to  maintaining  the  power  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  their  masters,  from  whom  they  derived  their  own 
privile^^  and  emoluments. 

From  the  midtlle  of  the  loth  CCfltOfy,  therefore,  the  terms 
samurai  and  bushi  acquired  a  special  significance,  being  applied 
to  themselves  and  their  followers  by  the  local  magnates,  whose 
power  tended  more  and  more  to  eclipse  even  that  of  the  throne, 
and  finally,  in  ibc  i2tb  century,  when  the  Minamoto  brought  the 
whole  country  aadar  the  sway  of  military  organization,  the 
pfivflege  of  bearing  arms  was  restricted  to  the  samurai.  Thence- 
forth the  military  class  entered  upon  a  period  of  administrative 
and  social  superiority  which  lasted,  without  serious  intcrruptfon, 
until  the  middle  of  the  19th  ccntur).  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  distinction  between  soldier  and  civilian,  samurai  and 
commoner,  was  not  of  ancient  existence,  nor  did  it  arise  from  any 
question  of  race  or  caste,  victor  or  vanquished,  as  is  often 
supposed  and  stated.  It  was  an  outcome  wholly  of  ambitious 
usurpations,  which,  relying  for  success  on  force  of  arms,  gave 
practical  importance  to  ibc  •oUier,  aait  iovnUd  hi*  profession 
with  factitious  honour. 

The  bow  was  alwaya  the  chief  weapon  of  the  fighttng-man  In 
Japan.  "  War  **  and  "  bow-and-arrow  "  were  synonymoti*  terms. 
«.  Tradlttoa  ttib  bow  TaoMtomo  shot  an  arrow  through 

the  crest  o(  hia  tHOthat'a  helmet,  in  order  to  recall 
the  yoatb's  allcKiaocc  without  {njunDghim:  how  Na^uno  Michitaka 
dilc&Bifed  a  shaft  that  severed  the  stem  of  a  fan  iwaycd  by  the 


*Thc  terra  kyak»-tk9,  hen  Umndatcd  **  working  man,"  means 
literally  "  one  engased  in  any  of  the  variou*  calliflts  "  apart  from 
MtOhary  service.  In  a  later  age  a  further  dttiinction  was  rstaUtshed 
tictween  the  agriculturist,  the  artiaan.  and  the  trader,  and  (he  «'ord 
kyak»-!ki  then  canw  to  carry  tba  •ignificatioa  of  "  husbandman  " 
ockly. 
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by  an  emperor  to  itmea  fidi  from  (he 
taloiM  of  an  Mprey  WitlMut  kilting  bird  or  fish,  cut  off  the  Mprry'a 
f«M  «ritk  a  creaocac4ica<icd  arrow  10  that  the  fish  dropped  into  the 
palaee  Mat  aad  Iht  bird  continued  its  flight;  and  there  are  many 
similar  laeonta  of  Japanese  skill  with  the  weapon.  Still  better 
aatlmticatcd  licre4iiie  feats  pcHormcd  at  the  '^thirty-three-^pan 
haUa  "  in  KiAtn  and  Yado.  where  the  archer  had  to  shoot  an  arrow 
tfifOHgh  tbe  irhole  icutli  of  a  corridor  12$  yards  king  ar>d  only  16  fc 
higik  Wad*  I>ailiacGl«  in  the  17th  century,  succeeded  in  sending 
Sl^anowBiroaicad  to  end  of  the  corridor  m  11  consecutive  hours, 
beinganaverageof  overs  shafts  per  minutc;«nd  Maiatoki.  in  185J, 
made  5j8j  successful  shots  in  30  hours,  more  than  4  a  minute.  Tne 
lengths  olthe  bow  and  arrow  »-cre  determined  with  reference  to  the 
capacity  of  the  archer.  In  the  case  of  the  bow,  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment was  the  distance  between  the  tins  of  the  thumb  and  the  little 
finger  with  the  hand  fully  stretched.  Fifteen  of  these  units  gave  the 
length  of  the  bow — the  maximum  being  about  7)  ft.  The  unit  for 
the  arrow  was  from  ta  to  15  hand-brradths,  or  (mm  3  ft.  to  3J  ft. 
Originally  the  bow  was  of  unvarnished  boxwood  or  telkotea;  but 
subsequently  bamtioo  alone  came  to  be  employed.  Dinding  with 
cord  or  rattan  scrvrd  to  strengthen  the  bow,  and  for  precision  of 
flight  the  arrow  had  three  feathers,  an  eagle's  wing  being  most 
esteemed  for  that  purpose,  arvd  after  it,  in  order,  that  of  the  copper 
pheasant,  the  crane,  the  adjutant  and  the  <nipe. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  bow  came  the  sword,  wttich  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  samurai's  chief  weapon,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  long  ares  it  ranked  after  the  bow.  It  «'as  a 
single-cdgixl  wca|)on  remarkable  for  its  three  exactly  similar  cur\'rs— 
edge,  face-tine  and  back;  its  almoat  imperceptibly  convexed  blade; 
its  admirable  tempering;  its  consummatcfy  skilled  forging:  itt 
razor-like  sharpness;  its  cunning  distribution  of  weight,  giving  a 
maximum  cfficictwry  of  stroke.  The  loth  century  saw  this  weapon 
carried  to  perfection,  af>d  it  has  been  inferred  that  only  from  that 
epoch  did  the  samurai  begin  to  esteem  his  sword  as  the  greatest 
treasure  he  possessed,  and  to  rely  on  it  as  his  best  instrument  of 
attack  and  defence.  But  it  is  e%-ident  that  the  evolution  of  such 
a  blade  must  have  been  due  to  an  urgent,  long-existing  demand,  and 
that  the  kalana  came  as  the  sequel  ofinnumcrable  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  sword-smith  and  generous  er>rourjgcniont  on  that  of  tbe 
soldier.  Many  pages  of  Japanese  annals  and  household  tradition* 
are  associated  with  its  use.  in  every  age  numttcrs  of  men  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  acquiring  novel  skill  in  swordsmanship.  Many 
of  them  invented  systems  01  their  own.  differing  from  one  another 
in  some  subtle  details  unknown  to  any  save  the  master  himself  and 
his  favourite  pupils.  Not  merely  the  method  of  handling  the  weapon 
had  to  be  studied.  Associated  with  sword-play  was  an  art  variously 
known  as  shmM,  yavmra,  and  jujutsu,  names  which  imply  the 
exertion  of  muscular  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  cflorl,  by  directing  an  adversary's 
strength  Mas  to  beoomaauidUaiy  to one'h  own.  ft  was  an  esaental 
dement  «( th*  anpwt^  an  not  only  that  he  should  be  competent 
to  defend  himself  with  any  object  that  happened  to  be  within  reach, 
but  also  that  without  an  orthodox  weapon  he  should  be  capable  of 
indicting  fatal  or  disabling  injury  on  an  assailant.  In  tbe  many 
records  of  great  swordsmen  instances  are  related  of  men  seiziltg  a 
piece  of  firewood,  a  brazier-iron,  or  a  druggist's  pestle  as  a  weapon 
of  offence,  while,  on  the  other  side,  an  •mSfclla,  an  iron  fan  or  «wea 
a  pot-lid  served  for  protection.  Tho  tainuiai  had  to  be  prepared 
for  every  emergency.  Were  he  caught  weaponless  by  a  number  el 
asMilanIa,  his  art  of  yam-ara  was  suppoaed  to  supply  him  with 
expedients  for  emerging  unscathed.  Nothing  counted  save  tha 
issue.  Tbe  methods  of  gaining  victory  or  the  ctrcum»(ances  attend- 
ing defeat  were  scarcely  taken  Into  consideration.  The  true  samurai 
had  to  tiic  superior  to  all  contingencies.  Out  of  this  perpetual 
effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  experts  to  discover  and  perfect 
novel  developments  of  swordsmanship,  there  grew  a  habit  which 
held  its  vogue  down  to  modern  times,  namely,  that  when  a  man  had 
mattered  one  style  of  sword-play  in  the  sclxxil  of  a  teacher,  he  set 
himself  to  stL  ly  all  others,  and  for  that  purpose  undertook  a  tour 
thrCHighout  the  provinces,  challenging  every  cxpen,  and.  in  tbe  event 
of  defeat,  constituting  himself  the  victor's  pupil.  The  sword 
exercised  a  potent  influence  on  tbe  life  of  tl>e  Japanese  nation.  The 
distinction  of  w«arfn|  It.  the  tkbta  tint  R  conferred,  the  deeds 
wrought  with  It.  the  lame  attaclilnf  to  ■pedal  ^ill  in  its  use,  the 
superstitions  connected  with  it,  tbe  incredible  value  set  upon  a  fine 
blade,  tbe  honours  t>estowed  on  an  expert  sword-smith,  the  tnidi* 
tions  that  had  grown  up  around  celebrated  weapons,  the  profound 
study  neeticd  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  a  sword's  qualities — all 
these  things  conspired  to  give  the  Icatatia  an  importanre  l>evond  tbe 
limits  of  ordinary  comprehension.  A  samurai  carried  at  (east  two 
swords,  a  long  and  a  short.  Tbcir  scabbards  of  lacquered  wood 
were  thrust  into  his  girdle,  not  slung  from  it,  being  fastened  in  their 
place  by  cords  of  plaited  silk.  Sometimes  he  ir>rrcascd  the  number 
of  swords  to  three,  four  or  even  five,  before  going  into  battle,  and 
this  array  was  supplemented  by  a  daegcr  carried  in  the  bosom.  The 
short  sword  ti-as  ru>t  employed  in  the  acUsal  combat.  It*  uae  won 
to  cut  off  an  enemy's  head  after  overthiowianhim,  and  it  akoMfVel 
a  defeated  sokiier  in  his  last  resort— sulcwe.  In  geneial  the  lodf 
sword  did  not  mcaanre  more  than  3  ft.,  tncladlaf  the  hflt;  bnt  aomt 
were  $  ft.  long,  and  sonte  7.  CoMidefiBg  that  the  acaMMid.  bti^f 
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(utrncd  to  the  cudle,  had  no  pUy.  the  (eat  of  drawiag  one  of  Uicm 


Sptar  and  gtnlt  — ■  tHw 


fgna  of  spear  was  (hfivad  from  Ctiina.'  It*  haatt  lliaHrrrl  about 
6  ft.  and  ic*bbdc8ia.,aJMiithadiiclde-ihapodhon»a<tlieiunction 

of  blade  and  hilt  (somewhat  rcicmblinK  a  Kunifxran  ranseur).  Thi» 
wtapon  »fr\til  .ilriiust  cxrlusivcly  for  ,;u.iri!inu  pjl-.sadcs  and  gatrs. 
la  tie  14th  rr  ntur\  a  true  lance  can.c  into  u  *■.  li>  length  varii  H 
(reatly,  and  it  h.i>i  a  hog-backcd  bUilc  tempered  almost  as  tjiuiy 
aa  Uae  aword  itaclf.  Thit,  too,  wa«  a  Chineie  type,  aa  was  al»o  >l>c 
I^Uvc  The  glaive  (.Hoguial*,  loos  aword)  wa*  a  scicnitar-like  blade, 
mae  3  ft. In  length,  fixed  on  a  tl&htty  longer  haft.  Originally  the 
warlike  monks  alone  employed  this  w^pon,  but  from  the  1 2th 
century  it  found  moch  favonr  among  military  men.  Ultimately, 
however,  ita  use  mav  be  laid  to  have  been  limited  to  women  and 
priest*.  The  spear,  now cvtr,  furiiicd  a  useful  adjunct  <j(  (lie  sword, 
foe  whereat  the  latter  could  not  be  Ubcd  except  by  troops  in  \cry 
hem  tor  mat  ion,  the  foritier  lerved  for  ckwe-order  fighting. 

Jl»nm  armour  (tuscku)  may  be  broadly  dctcribed  a*  plate 
amour,  but  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  European 
If  IT  *VI^  lhat.wbcreas  the  latter  took  its  shape  from  the 
N-kIv,  the  former  neither  resembled  nor  was  mtendcd  to 
reannble  orJinan,'  garment*.  Hence  the  only  changes  that  occurred 
in  japaneae  armour  from  generation  to  generation  had  their  origin 
in  improved  methods  of  construction.  In  general  appciram  e  it 
differed  from  the  panoply  of  all  other  naticms,  so  that,  although  to 
ka«HentU  parts  we  tnajr  apply  with  propriety  the  European  terms 

belmet.  ooraeiet,  Ac — tndividuatly  and  in  combination  these  parts 
wtTe  not  at  all  like  the  originals  of  thoae  names.  Perhaps  the 
caii(--.t  way  of  dctcribine  the  ditlerence  is  to  v<v  that  whereas  a 
European  knight  seemecl  to  be  clad  in  a  suit  of  mctil  rlothcs.  a 

Ja;*,»ne-se  samurai  IrMjki.^  as  if  he  wore  tirrun  !l\t_-  1  urviins.  The 
apanese  armour  was,  in  fact,  suspcndro  fff  tii,  ratlu  r  th/iii  fitted 
to,  the  person.  Only  one  of  its  elements  f.j^n  J  .1  '  nuni.  rj  Mrt  in  the 
EuropcaA  auit,  namely,  a  tabard,  which,  in  1  he  ,  of  men  of  rank, 
mm  iMda  of  th*  fUMl  bncidib  ins  ar.-!  i.:  .u  her  «m  *t  chief 
■atwlsls,  and  (ha  MMIbm  ml*  strung  lugtthcr  «m  a  vast 
number  of  caloarad  oorda— «nk  or  leather— an  apoesrsnoe  of  con- 
Mdcrable  briUiancv  was  produced.  Omameotatum  dkl  not  stop 
there.  Plating  and  inlaying  with  gold  and  sihxr,  and  finely  wrought 
dttoration  in  cniscllcd.  intau!  and  rrpousii  work  were  freely  applied. 
On  th.-  whdli'.  howtvcr,  despite  tlic  highly  .l^^i^■, ic  character  of  Its 
orrumcntation,  the  loose,  pcndulnui  nature  of  Jaixincse  armour 
detracted  greatly  from  its  workmanlike  aspect,  espcciiily  when  the 

'  *  '  DS  of  a  curtain  of 
iroot  between  the 
I  on  the  shoulders 

sad  back,  the  p«rpo«e  in  eitlier  case  being  to  turn  the  point  of  an 
arrow.  A  true  samurai  observed  strict  ruKu  of  etk|uettc  with 
ft  V  r,J  I A  iMi  tf)  the  g.irmetit'*  worn  unil<  r  hi.s  armour,  and  it  was  part 
of  hi*  soldierly  capacity  to  be  able  to  Ix-ar  the  great  weight  of  the 
whole  without  lo«s  of  activity,  a  feat  impossible  to  any  untrained 
nun  of  modern  days.  Common  soldiers  were  generally  content 
««tli  a  eofaparativaly  llglK  hdnct  and  a  corsdct. 
The  Japanese  never  bad  a  war-horse  worthy  to  be  so  called.  The 
I  ponies  which  carried  them  to  battle  showed  qualities  of 
nardiness  and  endurance,  but  were  so  deficient  In 
stature  and  matsiveness  tliat  whrn  mounted  by  a  man 
in  voluminous  armour  they  looked  painfully  puny.  Nothing;  is 
krtown  of  the  e^rly  Japanese  saddle,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
kistork  time*  it  approximated  closely  to  the  CllillSSS  type.  Subse- 
quently a  purciy  Japanese  shape  was  designed.  It  consisted  of  a 
wooden  frame  to  constructed  that  a  padded  numnah  could  be 
fastened  to  it.  Galled  backs  or  withers  were  unknown  with  such  a 
saddle:  it  fitted  any  horse.  The  stirrup,  originally  a  simple  affair 
resembling  that  of  China  and  Europe,  atterwards  took  the  form  of  a 
(h'jc-sole  with  upturned  toe.  Ooih  stirrups  and  saddle-frume  were 
often  of  beautiful  workman-hip.  the  former  covered  with  rith  gold 
lacfjuer,  the  latter  inlaid  with  gold  or  silver.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  military  epoch  chain-armour  was  adopted  for  the  borsi^  aad  hs 
head  was  protected  by  a  monster-faced  mask  of  iron. 

Flags  were  Uic  J  i;i  balllc  .-xs  will  as  on  c crcrr.onial  occasions. 
Some  were  moncH.lironic,  as  the  red  and  vilutc  t'.-igs  of  the  Taira 
and  the  Minamolo  clans  in  their  ttlclji.ittd  ~.truggic 
during  ibe  uih  century;  and  some  were  si  reamers 
''emblazoned  with  figures  of  the  sun,  tiwmoon.adragon, 
ft  t%w  and  ao  fottbs  «r  with  iditiMi*  kicads.  FaaawiUiiiwi 
riha  ware  carried  by  CDWiayliin  bKcii^  mwI  ilgwih  to  advance 
or  retreat  were  given  by  beating  drums  antf  metal  gtmgs  and  blow- 
ing conches.  During  the  military  epoch  a  campaign  was  opened 
or  a  contcit  preluded  by  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  the 
victim  at  this  rite  of  blood  (chi  mntiuri)  being  generally  a  priioner 
ar  a  CPudemncd  criminal.  Altliou>;h  anibuNcarlci  a:id  surpn-^rs 
A  large  part  in  all  strategy,  pitched  battles  were  the 
I  fldc,  and  it  was  essential  that  notice  of  an  in^ntion  to 
iifit  AwAi  bapwDoty  dilcbMiiBm  tlatjmgmum, 


octracteu  greatly  iroro  its  woramaniiKe  aspect,  espcc 
far*  was  added— a  curiows  appendsfls  ia  tiM  ikape  < 
iac  tfaasoarent  silk,  which  was  dtlwr  stwtdUd  h  fiw 
horns  of  toe  belmet  and  the  tip  of  the  bow,  or  worn  01 
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the  assaulting  army,  taking  the  word  from  its  commander,  raind 
a  shout  of  "£il  £il"  to  which  the  otbet  side  repUad,  aad  tbe 
formalities  tairiag  baea  tbua  aatiafied,  tbe  fight  comwrnual 
In  <ad]r  mttmtk  day»  tactics  wtn  of  the  crudest  dcaolp* 
tioib  MflnqrcoariMadaf  a  ca^nksafHttk  bands,  each 
undar  tha  order  of  •  chtrf  wbo  ceiHldeved  hhaaeH  {adepeadcnt, 
ani!  in.'.tcad  of  subordinating  his  movements  to  a  general  plan, 
stiuik  a  blow  wherever  he  pleased.  From  lime  immemorial 
a  romantic  value  has  attached  in  Japan  to  the  Tirst  ot  anything: 
the  6rsl  snow  of  winter;  the  wtjtcr  drawn  from  the  well  on 
New  Yoir's  Day;  the  first  blus^m  of  the  spring;  the  first  note 
of  the  nightingale.  So  in  war  the  tirst  to  ride  up  to  tbe  foe  or 
the  wielder  <A  the  first  spear  was  held  in  high  honour,  and  a 
samiumi  sirowe  for  that  diatmctton  as  bb  pghwiaal  daty.  It 
nccoMrdy  rcittltad,  too^  Mt  aoljr  Am  tha  flBlflra  of  the  wa^aM 
emplojred,  but  also  from  tbe  immense  labour  devoted  by  the 
true  samurai  to  perfecting  himseli  in  their  tue,  that  displays  of 
individual  prowess  were  deemed  the  chief  object  i:i  .1  b.\ttIo. 
Some  tactical  formations  borrowed  from  China  N^crc  fami.iar  in 
Japan,  but  their  in'clligcnt  use  and  their  motiification  to  suit  \ 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  inaugurated  only  by  the  great 
captains  of  the  15th  and  i6th  mituriea.  Prior  to  that  epoch  a 
battle  rrsemhlffd  a  fifntk  fcadag  aMMch.  Jden  fought  as 
individiMb,  not  aa  laits  af  a  taotfeal  ionMllHi,  aad  the  cnfi|»' 
ment *^^*r——^ 
progrcsa.  It  waa  Ibe  aaasMaiS  hMt.  to  prodahn  hk  nana  and 

titles  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  sometimes  adding  from  his 
own  letord  or  his  father's  any  details  that  might  tend  to 
d!*;>irit  his  ht.ircr.^.  Then  some  one  acivan(  ing  to  cross  weapons 
with  him  wouid  perform  the  same  ceremony  of  self-introduction, 
and  if  either  found  anything  to  upbraid  in  the  other's  ante- 
cedents or  family  history,  be  did  not  fail  to  make  loud  reference 
to  it,  such  a  device  being  counted  efficacious  aa  a  means  of  dis- 
tuibing  aa  aAwaaiyli  tamgfnii,  thoi^  tha  |p*Ttrjp*?  oadcf- 
lyiag  the  antaal  intfadae0M  waa  eoartcaf.  Tte  dacOfala 
cotild  reckon  on  finishing  their  fight  undbturbcd,  but  the  victor 
frequently  had  to  endure  the  combined  assault  of  a  number  of 
the  comrades  or  retainers  of  the  vanquished.  Of  course  a 
skilled  swordsman  did  not  nccosarily  seek  a  single  combat;  he 
was  cqu.i'.ly  rcidy  to  ride  into  t!ic  tli:vk  of  the  fight  without  dis- 
crimination, and  a  group  of  common  soldiers  never  hesitated 
to  make  a  tuiited  attack  upon  a  mounted  officer  if  they  found  him 
iliiingmiil  Bat  the fBMialleauise of  a  battle  was  individual 
cootetl%  aad  irfMB  the  ifMag  had  ceased,  cadi  laaiarsi  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tent'  of  the  oomonadfau  flfteor  and  aahihiad 
for  inspection  the  heads  of  those  whom  he  had  kBad. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  a  mode  of  fighting  was  di-rnons'.ratcd 
for  the  first  lime  when  the  Mongols  invaded  Japan  in  1374. 
The  invaders  moved  in  phalanx,  guarding  thini'-clves  ^^^-—g^ 
with  paviscs,  and  covering  their  advance  with  a  TmeoS. 
host  of  arcbecs  shooting  doods  of  poisoned  arrows.* 
When  a  Japaacas  asniufai  advanced  sin^  and  challenged  one 
of  IImb  la  coanbat,  they  opcaed  their  rsHii,  cadowd  the  cbal- 
leaflaraadCBtlkatapiecaa.  Maay  JapancM  inn  thaa  data, 
and  ft  wasBot  VBtll  thqr  made  a  concerted  moreineBt  of  attack 

that  they  produced  any  effect  upon  the  enemy.  But  although 
tlic  advantage  of  massiiig  siicngth  sccias  to  have  been  recognized, 
the  J-ipanese  ihim>tivcs  did  not  adopt  the  formation  which  the 
Mongols  had  shown  to  be  so  formidable.  Individual  prowess 
continued  to  be  the  prominent  factor  in  battles  down  to  a  com- 
paratlvdy  recent  period.  The  great  captains  Takeda  Shingen 
and  Uyonfl  KciaUn  a»e  suppoecd  to  have  been  Japan's  pioneer 
tactkfaUH.  thcyecitahilyqipiedatcdthevalBeof  aloiBMllaD 
la  wMdi  fha  acHoB  of  the  ladMdaal  dMU  bt  tolMMdfaMled  10 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  flic> 
arms  had  already  been  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Japanaie  for  1 
yean,  aad  that  tbajr  had  aacaat  of  aofiiatat 

on  wtldMns  M^bEMaJ^dSi  cnvi  of  die  toiaiMi 
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at  any  time  of  their  history  used  poi: 
tbemasdeptavedand^'-  
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the  ticticiof  EoiOM  tlinwgh  tbeir  intercoune  with  the  Dutch, 
il  ii  rbbImIiIc  wait  tbe  chances  Attributed  to  Takeda  and 
Uyesttgi  were  not  more  dnitk.  SpMkUtC  brotdiy,  what  they 
did  was  to  organize  a  colomB  witli  tbe  niTisqaeteeft  and  ircbers 

in  front;  the  spearmen  and  swdnismrn  in  the  second  line;  the 
cavalry  in  the  third  line;  the  commanding  officer  in  the  rear, 
and  the  drums  and  standards  in  the  centre.  At  close  quarters 
tha  spear  proved  a  highly  effective  weapon,  and  in  tbe  days  of 
HidcurosU  (1S36-1598)  combined  flank  and  front  atUcks  by 
btuidf  of  ipeHianbecaaie'aiavwii&adBvioaw  Tbe  importance 
of  a  atiottg  imrve  abo  leoehcd  reoofnftieB,  and  in  tbenr.  »t  all 
even;'!,  rt  tolerably  intelligent  system  of  tactics  was  ad(^ted. 
liul  not  until  the  close  of  the  17th  ccnlur>-  did  the  doctrine  of 
strictly  disciplined  action  obtain  practical  vogiie.  Yamnp.i 
Soko  is  said  to  have  been  the  successful  inculcator  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  from  his  time  the  most  approved  tactical  formation 
was  Jtaown  as  tbe  Kmmx«3(A  (Yaaaca  style),  tlioush  it  showed 
m  other  fnovatioii  than  attiet  nbocdiBatioB  of  Mdi  ^ 
gnenlplan. 

Allboagh,  tactically  sp^eaking,  tbe  lamnrtl  was  everything  and 
the  qfttem  nothing  before  the  second  half  of  the  lytb  century, 
and  although  stratcfr>-  was  chictly  a  matter  of  dccep- 
tiuii,  surprises  nnd  aml'Ushcs,  il  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  were  no  classical  principles.  The  student 
of  European  military  history  searches  in  vain  for  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  war  ao  often  invoked  by  gUb  critics,  but  the  student 
of  Japanese  history  ia  more  loccaifaL  Here,  as  In  virtually 
every  field  of  things  Japanese,  retrospect  discovers  the  ubi- 
quitous Chinaman.  The  treatises  of  Sung  and  'Ng  (called  in  Japan 
Son  and  Go)  Chinese  generals  oi  the  third  centur>'  after  Christ, 
were  the  classics  of  Far-Eastern  captains  through  all  generations. 
(Sec  Tke  Bwk  of  War,  tr.  E.  F.  Calthrop,  1908.)  Yoshilsunt,  in 
the  tath  century,  deceived  a  loving  girl  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
Snng^wetk  which  her  father  had  in  hie  poeieMiwi,  and  Yamaga, 
in  the  17th  century,  when  he  set  himself  to  oompoM  ft  book  on 
tactics,  derived  his  materiab  almost  entirely  from  the  two 
Chinese  monographs.  These  treat is<'s  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  in  tbe  8th  century,  when  the  ccli  brated  Kibi  no 
Mabi  went  to  study  civilization  in  China,  just  as  liii  successors 
of  the  19th  century  went  to  study  a  new  civilization  in  Europe 
•ad  Aaierica.  llieiKcforth  Son  and  Go  became  bonsebold 
vonb  Maeev  Ja|Maew  aoUieia.  Their  vohuMt  wtn  to  the 
aamural  what  the  ITcikayaiM  was  to  die  Buddhbt.  Tbey  were 
believed  to  have  collected  wh-.tevcr  of  good  had  preceded  them, 
and  to  have  forecast  \vhati  \cr  of  good  the  future  might  produce. 
The  character  of  their  strategic  methods,  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  of  i8th<cntury  Europe,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foUowing:— 

"  An  anny  undertaking  an  ofTensive  campaign  mutt  be  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  enemy.  A  force  investing  a  fortress  thould  be 
numerically  ten  times  the  carrison.  When  the  adversary  holds 
hi:.;h  fjroiuii!.  turn  his  flank;  do  not  ilclivcr  a  fron;,Ll  .ii!a.  k.  When 
he  has  a  mountain  or  a  river  behind  him,  cut  hi^  iiiie^  of  communica- 
tion. If  be  deliberately  auume*  a  position  from  which  victory  is 
his  only  escape,  hold  him  there,  but  do  not  molest  him.  If  you  can 
annound  him,  leave  one  route  open  for  hu  escape,  since  desperate 
flMn  fight  fiercely.  When  you  have  to  ctom  a  river,  put  your  ad va  ncc- 
guard  and  your  rearward  at  a  distance  from  the  banks.  When 
ne  enemy  has  to  crms  a  river,  let  him  get  well  engaged  in  the 
operation  t>cfore  you  strike  at  hi-n.  In  a  march,  make ccleri^ your 
first  object.  I'a  -s  no  cops<',  ci  t.  r  nu  r.ivine,  MT  appnaia  OSy 
thicket  until  your  Kouts  have  explored  it  fully." 

Such  precepts  are  multiplied;  but  when  these  andent  authors 
discuss  tactical  formations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated anything  like  rapid,  well-ordered  changes  of  mobile, 
highly  trained  masse-s  of  men  from  one  formation  to  another, 
or  their  quick  transfer  from  point  to  point  of  a  battlefield.  The 
beria  of  their  tactics  is  The  Btok  of  Chamgts.  Here  again  is 
ciKountered  the  superstition  that  underlies  nearly  *U  Chinese 
and  Japanese  institutions:  the  superstition  that  took  captive 
even  the  great  mind  of  Confucius.  The  positive  an  !  the  nepa- 
tlve  principles;  the  syrr.pathetic  and  the  antipathetic  clenienis; 
ceamoa  growing  out  of  chaos;  chaos  re-absorbing  cosmos— T  n 
fttcb  faacica  they  founded  their  tactical  qrstea.  The  result  was 


a  phalanx  of  complicated  organization,  difficult  to  manccu\Te 
and  liable  to  be  easily  thrown  into  confusion.  Yet  when  Yamaga 
in  tbe  i}tb  oentuiy  intcii»ctcd  thcae  andent  Chinese  treatiM, 
be  detected  in  them  tnggeidoM  lor  a  very  shrewd  ue  of 
the  principle  of  Echelon,  and  applied  it  to  devite  foiaatioas 
which  combined  much  of  the  frontal  expansion  of  the  line  with 
the  solidity  of  the  column.  More  than  that  cannot  be  said  for 
Japanese  tactical  genius.  The  samurai  was  the  best  fighting 
unit  in  the  Orient — probably  one  of  the  best  fighting  units  the 
world  ever  produced.  It  was  perhaps  because  of  that  excellence 
that  Us  captains  remained  indifferent  tacticiaiu. 

In  estimattag  the  military  capacity  of  the  Japanese,  it  ia 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  ethical  cede  of  the  lamun^ 

the  b\i:!::Jo  (way  of  the  warrior)  as  it  was  called.    .\  eiUtt 
typical  example  of  the  rules  of  conduct  prescribed 
by  feudal  chieftains  is  furnished  in  the  code  of  Kato  ^f^^ 
Kiyomasa,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  i6th  century: — 

Regulations  Jar  Samurai  of  C'ery  Rank;  the  Uightst  and  Ltrrai  alikt. 

I.  The  routine  of  service  must  Lc  btricily  obicrvcd.  From 
6  a.m.  military  exercises  shall  be  pr^ictised.   Archery,  guaoery  < 
horHi ::iaii-lii^>  must  nut  bc  nr(;leeted.    If  any  ma^SMWa  1 
tiunal  proliticncy  bc  shall  receive  extra  pay. 

3.  Tiiose  that  dew*  ncRation  may  ewffgii  In  haMrtdog, 
hunting  or  wrrstCng. 

5.  With  regard  to  dress,  garments  of  cotton  or  pongee  shall  ha 
worn.  Any  man  incurring  orbi  ^  owini;  to  extravagance  of  co«tUfne 
or  living  shall  be  considered  a  law-breaker.  If,  however,  being 
zealous  in  the  practice  of  military  art*  suitable  to  hi>  rani;,  he  i!t--ire^ 
to  hire  instructors,  an  allowance  n«y  bc  granted  to  him  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  The  staple  of  diet  shall  bc  unhullcd  rice.  At  social  entertain- 
ments one  Kuest  for  one  hoct  is  the  proper  limit.  Only  when  amn 
arc  assembled  for  miliury  exerciaea  shall  many  dine  toeethcr. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  evenr  aaswnl  to  amfce  hinaoif 
with  the  principles  of  his  am.  Satiava^t  ditplaya 
are  twfaiadca  m  battle. 

i.  Dancing  or  organiung  dances  is  unlawful :  it  is  likdy  to  bstray 
fword<arrymg  men  into  acts  of  violenrc.    Whatever  a  fluin  docB 

should  bc  (k^nc  with  his  heart.  Therefore  for  the  soldier  BUlitai^ 
amusements  alone  arc  suitable.  The  penalty  for  violating  this 
[jruvi.sion  is  death  by  suicide. 

7.  Learning  shall  be  cntouraged.  Militar\'  bcwks  must  l:»c  read. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fdial  piety  must  be  educated  before  all 
things.  Pocm-comp<>-.ing  pastimes  arc  not  to  be  engaged  in  by 
samurai.  To  bc  addicted  to  such  amusements  is  to  resemble  a 
woman.  A  man  born  a  samurai  should  live  and  die  sword  in  hand. 
Unless  he  is  thus  tiaiaed  in  time  of  peace,  he  will  be  uiclieis  in  the 
hour  of  stress.  To  be  hcawB  and  wwiike  must  he  his  invariaUe 


con-Jilion. 

H.  \\  ho'_'.H:'ver  finds  these  rules  tcio  severe  shall  be  ri  liiAc-l  from 
wrvice.  i^hould  invest ijjat ion  shuw  that  any  one  is  so  unl.  .r' unat* 
as  to  lark  manly  qualities,  he  sh.iil  he  ^i[  t:U<i  out  ami  di  iiii-icd 
fiirthwiih.  The  imperative  character  of  thcbc  irr>tructions  must 
not  be  doubted. 

The  plainly  paramount  purpose  of  these  rules  was  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  samurai  and  tbe  courtiers 

living  in  Ki6ta  Th«.  Amndng^  tW»  r«iiiplM.«Mnpnpi^,  ihe  mmp- 

tuous  living  and  the  fine  coitunMS  of  tbe  officials  faeqacating 

the  imperial  capital  were  strictly  interdicted  by  the  feudatories. 
Frugality,  fealty  and  filial  piety — these  may  bc  called  the  funda- 
mental virtiies  of  the  samurai.  Owing  to  the  eircumstanecs  out 
of  which  his  caste  had  grown,  he  regarded  all  bread-winning 
pursuits  with  contempt,  and  despised  mmiey.  To  be  swayed  in 
the  amallcat  degree  by  mercenary  motivca  wis  despicable  in  his 
•yea.  EsKntiatly  a  stoic,  he  mode  adf^oatral  the  ideal  of  Ml 
nistence,  snd  practised  the  courageous  endurance  of  suffcfiag 
so  thoroughly  that  he  could  without  hesitation  inflict  on  his  own 
body  pain  of  the  most  horrible  description.  Nor  can  the  courage 
of  the  samurai  justly  bc  ascribed  to  bluntncss  of  moral  scnsibdiiy 
resiUting  from  semi-savage  conditions  of  life.  From  the  Sth 
century  onwards  the  current  of  existence  in  Japan  set  with 
genenl'  Hcadlw  In  the  direction  of  artistic  refinement  and 
voluptaooa  Inwy,  amidst  which  men  could  ocarody  fail  to 
acquire  habitg  tad  tastes  iacon^tent  with  acta  of  h^  ooarago 
and  great  cndunace.  Tbe  mnurai's  mood  was  not  a  product 
of  semi-barbarism,  bttt  lalbcr  a  protest  agaitist  emasculating 
civilisation.  He  schooled  Umself  to  regard  death  by  his  owa 
haodasanonnaiovcatnollly.  Tbe  itoiy  of  other  nations  sbosn 
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tfathi  wbea  death  was  iretcontd  as  a  nllef  aad  deUbcratcIy 
iwHcd  aa  a  lefsie  horn  the  mete  weaiiawa  of  ttvinc.  But 

wherever  there  has  been  liberty  to  choose,  and  leisure  to  employ, 
a  painless  mode  of  exit  from  the  world,  men  h.ivc  invariably 
Klectrd  it.  The  s.imurai,  however,  adopted  in  hari^kiri  (dis- 
embowelment)  a  mode  of  suicide  so  painful  and  so  shocking 
that  to  school  the  mind  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and 
perform  it  without  flinching  was  a  feat  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Assistiace  was  often  lendeied  by  a  friend  who  stood  ready  to 
<lccapitat«  the  victim  hnnwdiately  after  the  stomach  had  been 
gished;  but  there  were  Innumerable  examples  of  men  who  con- 
summate;! the  tngcdy  withoul  aiil,  i-s[H-t  i.iHy  v.  'ir-n  the  5;'.rrif.cc 
of  life  was  by  way  of  protest  against  the  exct:iits  o!  a  feudal 
chW  cr  the  crimes  of  a  ruler,  or  when  some  motive  for  serrccy 
eiisted.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  suicide. of  tiie  samurai 
«Mi  never  inspired  by  any  doctrine  like  that  of  Hegealas. 
Death  did  net  pccnat  itself  to  him  as  a  Icfitimato  mcaiia  «f 
Mcspins  from  the  cam  and  disappointments  of  Ufa.  Seilf- 
destmction  had  only  one  consolatory  a5pect,  that  it  was  the 
soldier's  privilege  to  expiate  a  crime  with  his  own  sword,  not 
uidcr  the  hand  of  the  cxcculioncr.  It  rested  with  his  feudal 
chief  to  determine  his  guill,  and  his  peremptory  duty  was  never 
to  question  the  justice  of  an  order  to  commit  suicide,  but  to 
obey  without  nunnur  or  protest.  For  the  rest,  the  general 
motives  for  suicide  were  to  escape  faOtng  Into  the  han^  of  a 
vioofiaaa  enemy,  to  remooguttt  Hfifast  some  offidll  abuse 
which  no  ordinary  complaint  could  reach,  or,  by  means  of  a 
dyir,?;  protest,  to  turn  a  '.icf;<.- 1  >rd  from  puriuing  courses  injurious 
to  his  reputation  .ind  his.  fiirtune.  Ti'.ii  last  was  the  noblest 
and  by  no  means  the  mo^it  iiifiL'quent  reason  for  suicide.  Scores 
of  examples  are  reconlcd  of  men  who,  with  everything  to  make 
existence  desirable,  deliberately  laid  down  their  lives  at  the 
fronplioc  of  loyally.  Thus  the  samurai  ram  to  a  temaikablo 
«f  moral  aalnlity.  He  bad  no  aanaaee  that  Us  death 
ad^  not  be  wholly  fndtlcm,  la  indeed  ft  often  proved.  If  the 
ucrifice  achieved  its  purpose,  if  it  turned  a  Uege  lord  from  evil 
couracs,  the  samurai  could  hope  that  his  memory  would  be 
honoured.  But  if  the  lord  rcicntcd  such  a  violent  and  con- 
spicuous mode  of  reproving  hh  excesses,  then  the  faithful  vassal's 
retribution  would  be  an  execrated  memory  and,  perhaps, 
sufcring  for  his  family  and  relatives.  Yet  the  deed  was  per- 
ionicd  again  and  a^n.  It  remaina  to  be  noted  that  the 
stflMiaf  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  ebfigaiioM  of  truth; 
"  A  bush!  has  no  second  word,"  was  one  of  his  f:;vni!n'tc  mottor-i. 
However,  a  reservation  is  nLtc^snry  here.  Tlic  samvirai's 
doctrine  was  not  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  truth  for  the  sake 
of  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  manliness  on  which  he  based  all 
bis  code  of  morality.  A  pledge  or  a  promise  must  never  be 
brakeo,  but  the  duly  of  veracity  did  not  override  the  interests 
ortbtvicSiiieef  otlwia.  Gcncneity  to  a  defeated  foe  was  also 
OK  ef  the  tenets  of  the  samurai's  ethics.  History  contains 
Buny  instances  of  the  ezenrise  of  that  quality. 

Sometliir.R  more,  hov.ivcr,  than  a  profound  conceplion  of 
duty  was  needed  10  nerve  the  samurai  for  sacrifices  such  as  he 

 seem?  to  h.wc  been  atv.ay.  ready  to  make.   It  is  true 

iSmtaa.  ^^^^  Japanese  parents  of  the  military  class  look  pains 
to  familiarize  their  children  of  both  seies  from  vtrj' 
tender  years  with  the  idea  of  self-destruction  at  nay  tine. 
But  nperadded  to  the  force  of  educatlen  and  the  incentive  of 
tradittoa  there  was  a  tmnscendcnfal  influence.  Buddhism 
tupplicd  it.  The  tenets  of  that  creed  divided  themselves, 
hioadly  spcakinp,  into  two  doctririti.  salvation  by  faith  and 
sahratton  by  works,  and  the  chief  exponent  of  the  latter  prin- 
ciple is  the  sect  which  prescribes  meditation  as  the  vcliiclc  of 
enlightenment.  Whatever,  be  the  mental  processes  induced  by 
this  rile,  those  who  have  pncltied  it  inabt  that  it  leads  finally 
toastateef  abaorptioa,  in  which  the  mind  is  flooded  by  an  illu- 
Btnation  revealing  the  universe  In  a  new  .•v'^poci,  al>5oluteIy  free 
Iron  all  traces  of  passion,  interest  or  at'icciion,  and  showing, 
written  across  everything  in  flaming  letters,  the  truth  that  for 
him  who  has  found  Buddha  there  is  neither  birth  mr  iliath, 

fnwtb  nor  decay.  I.ifted  high  above  his  sunouodtagSi  be  is 


prepared  to  meet  eveqr  fate  with  iodlffcfence.  Tlwattafameat 
of  that  state  seems  to  have  been  a  fact  In  the  case  both  of  the 

samurai  of  the  military  epoch  and  of  the  Japanese  soldier  to-day. 

The  policy  of  seclusion  adopted  by  the  Tokugnwa  adminis- 
tration after  the  Shimabara  insurrection  ir!ch;ded  an  order  that 
no  samurai  should  acquire  foreign  learning.  AbotHlooof 
Nevertheless  some  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  «*«S«««inl 
filter  in  through  the  Dutch  factory  at  Deshima,  and  thus,  a  few 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  Americah  dhips,  Taltaahima 
Shfthan»  gwcniec  of  Nagauki,  bcoopnlog  pciwaded  eC  the  fate 
his  countiy  must  tnvtte  if  she  remnlncd  obliviens  of  the  werid^ 
progress,  trerrorialized  the  Yedo  government  in  the  wnse  that, 
un'ess  J.ip.'.n  improved  her  weapons  of  war  and  reformed  her 
military  .vy>,tem,  blie  coulii  no;  e^.ipe  humiliation  such  as  had 
just  overtaken  China.  He  obtained  small  arms  and  field-guns 
et  modem  type  from  Holland,  and,  repairing  to  Ycdo  with  a 
eonpany  of  men  trained  acconUng  to  the  new,  tactics,  he  offered 
an  object  lesson  for  the  consraeradoo  of  the  conservative 
officials.  They  answered  by  throwing  him  into  prison.  But 
Egawa,  one  of  his  retainers,  proved  a  still  more  zealous  reformer, 
and  his  foresight  bcioj';  vindicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
American  war-vessels  in  1853,  he  won  the  government's  confi- 
dence and  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  planning  and  building 
forts  at  Shinagawa  and  Shimoda.  At  Egawa's  instance  rifles 
and  cannon  wen  Imported  largely  ftom  Europe,  and  their  manu- 
factum  was  coauncnced  in  Japan,  a  powder-mill  also  being  mtab* 
Usbed  with  machinery  obtained  from  Tfodand.  Ffnally,  In 
1862,  the  shOgun's  government  adopted  the  military  system  of 
the  West,  and  organized  three  divisions  of  all  arms,  with  a  total 
strength  of  13,600  officers  and  men.  r)is!>,TniJed  at  the  fall  of 
the  sh6gunate  in  1867,  this  force  nevertheless  served  as  a  model 
for  a  similar  organization  under  the  imperial  government,  ttUl 
in  the  meanwhile  the  principal  hefs  bad  not  been  idle,  some— as 
Satsuma  adopting  Englisb  tactics,  etbcm  fbUewing  France  er 
Germany,  and  a  few  choosing  Dutch.  There  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  this  juncture  a  great  figure  in  the  person  of  Omora 
Masujiro,  a  samurai  of  the  ChflshO  clan.  He  established  Japan's 
first  military  school  .it  Kioto  in  1868;  he  attempted  to  substitute 
for  the  hcrttlilary  sul  iir  r  K.^nsoripts  t.ikcn  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  dividing  the  whole  empire 
into  six  military  districts.  An  assassin's  <!agger  removed  bbn 
on  the  threshold  of  these  gtttt  reforms,  but  bis  statue  now 
stands  in  Tokyo  and  bis  name  is  ^oken  with  reverence  by  *ll 
his  countrymen.  In  stfO  Yamagata  Aritomo  (afterwards 
Field-Marshal  Prince  Yamagata)  and  Saigo  Tsugumichi  (aftcr- 
V, ards  Field-Marshal  M.t  [-.i;^  Saigo)  returned  from  a  tour  of 
mihtary  inspection  in  Europe,  and  in  1873  they  organized  a 
corps  of  Imperial  guards,  taken  from  the  three  clans  which  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  administrative 
power  to  the  sovereign,  namely,  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  ChOshQ 
and  Tosa.  Tbqr  also  established  garrisons  in  TOkyO,  Sendai, 
Osaka  and  Knmamoto,  thus  pladng  the  military  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  rcrtral  government.  Reforms  followed  quickly. 
In  i.S;!,  the  h^dluikd,  an  oiTicc  which  controlled  all  matters 
relating  to  war,  was  repl.iccd  by  two  departments,  one  of  war 
and  one  of  the  navy,  and,  in  1873,  an  imperial  dccri-e  substituted 
univeiaei  oenacription  for  the  system  of  hereditary  militarism. 
Afaiqr  persons  viewed  this  ciperimcot  with  deep  misgtving. 
They  ItmA  that  it  wodd  not  only  aEcnate  the  samurai,  trtit  also 
entrust  the  duty  of  defending  the  country  to  men  unBtted  blT 
tradition  and  custom  for  such  a  task,  namely,  the  farmers, 
artisans  and  tradespeople,  who,  after  centuries  of  exclusion  from 
the  militarv-  pale,  might  be  expected  to  have  lost  all  martial  spirit. 
The  government,  however,  was  not  deterred  by  these  appre- 
hensions. It  argued  that  since  the  distinction  of  mmural  and 
commoner  had  not  originally  existed,  and  since  the  fonner  was 
a  praduct  aimpiy  oi  accidental  conditions,  there  was  no  vslid 
reason  to  doiAt  the  imlltary  capacity  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  just  ice  of  this  reasoning  was  put  to  a  conclusive  test  a  few 
years  later.  Originally  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours 
was  fixed  at  3  years,  th.U  of  service  with  the  I'irst  and  second 
reserves  being  a  years  each.   One  of  the  Krious  difficulties 
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encouBtered  «t  tbe  oatKt  was  that  aaimml  conscripts  were  too 

[ir  iui  to  s'and  in  the  ranks  wiih  common  ru  tics  or  artisans, 
and  al/ovf  all  to  obey  ihc  tonimariili  of  plebeian  otljccrs.  But 
patriotiDtn  soon  overcame  this  obstacle.  The  whole  country — 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  island,  Yezo — was  parcelled 
out  into  six  military  districts  (headquarters  T6kyd,  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  Scadai,  Hiwuhima  and  Kmaaiaoto)  each  f unithiag  a 
divuioB  «f  an  anna  and  servloef.  Then  was  aho  Aram  1876  a 
guards  division  In  T&kyA.  Tbe  total  strength  on  a  peace  footing 
was  i  1 ,6So  of  all  arms,  and  on  a  wu  footing,  46,^  50.  Tbe  defence 
of  Yczo  v,3s  entrusted  to  a  colfuual  militia.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  to  find  competent  officers  for  this  anny  greatly 

Crplexcd  its  organizers.  The  military  school — now  in  TOkyS 
t  originally  founded  by  Omura  in  Kioto — had  to  turn  out 
graduates  at  high  pressure,  and  private  soldiers  who  showed  any 
■pedal  «|>titude  wete  rapidly  promoted  to  positions  ol  command 
FreAeb  mOitary  instnicton  were  engaged,  and  the  woik  of 
translating  manuals  was  c.irrirrl  nut  wi'h  a!l  cclrrity.  Ill  1877, 
this  new  army  nf  toiisi  ri(Jti  had  to  tudurL-  a  crucial  test:  It  bad 
to  take  the  field  aRainst  the  Satsiima  samurai,  the  very  flower 
ol  their  class,  who  in  that  year  openly  rebelled  against  tbe  TOkyO 
government.  The  campaign  lasted  eight  months;  as  theie  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  foim  tbe  iGseivcs,  the  laipeiial  fdras  wtfe 
fooo  aerioosbr  icduoed  tn  muaber  by  rmialtifa  bt  the  fidd  and 
by  disease,  idhe  Utter  claiming  many  victims  owixtg  to  defective 
oonunisaaciat.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
volunteers,  but  ai  these  were  for  the  most  part  samurai,  the 
c::pectation  was  that  their  hereditary  instinct  of  fighting  would 
Ciimpcnsatc  for  lack  of  training.  That  expectation  was  not 
fuLillcd.  Serving  side  by  side  in  the  field,  the  samurai  volun- 
teer and  the  hcirain*  regular  were  found  to  differ  by  precisely 
the  degme  of  their  tespectivc  training.  The  fact  was  thus 
finally  cstabBihcd  that  tbe  lighting  qualities  of  tbe  farmer  and 
artisan  reached  as  high  a  standard  as  those  of  the  busU. 

Thenceforth  the  story  of  the  Japanese  army  it  one  of  steady  pro- 
cess and  devclupnieiit.  In  xX;'-^,  the  military  duties  of  the  empire 
were  divided  among  thrrc  riltiirs:  namely,  the  army  department. 
iIk-  pcncral  staff  and  the  ir5p.ction  deijartmcnt.  while  the  tix 
divisions  of  troops  were  organized  into  three  army  corps. 

In  1879,  thf  tool  period  of  colour  and  reserve  service  became  10 
years,  la  iMi  the  period  was  extended  to  la  yean,  the  list  of 
cxemptkMM  was  abfanviatcd,  and  above  all  substitution  was  no 
looftr  allowed.  Great  care  was  devoted  to  the  training  of  officers; 
promotion  went  by  merit,  and  at  least  ten  of  tbe  most  promising 
flficefS  were  sent  aHroid  every  year  to  study.  A  comprehensive 
system  of  c<lucation  for  the  rank  and  file  was  oreanizcd.  Great 
difficulty  was  txpcricnccd  in  procuring  horj.cs  suitalile  for  cavalry, 
and  indeed  the  Japjiitsc  army  long  remained  weak  in  this  arm. 
In  1R86,  the  whole  littoral  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  five 
districts,  each  with  its  admiralty  and  its  naval  port,  and  the  army 
fadng  oaada  napoMible  for  oooat  dcCeaee^  «  bottsfy  ooostniction 
corps  was  rormeo.  Moreover,  an  cxhaosrive  scheme  was  elaborated 
to  secure  full  co-operation  between  the  amy  and  navy.  In  1888 
the  seven  ilui  .i ms  of  the  army  first  found  tnemseUYs  pre(Mired  to 
take  the  fiild,  and,  in  189JI,  a  revifi»-d  svstcm  of  mohilization  was 
f^inctioned,  to  be  put  into  operation  tliu  fillcwing  year,  fur  iheChino- 
Jjfianc*  War  (<j.i'.).  At  this  pcriml  the  division,  mobili/ed  for 
ft  r-  ii  c  in  the  field,  co!i^l>ii.  J  t.f  11  batt.Tlions  of  inf.intr>-,  3  trrKip*  of 
c.ivulry.  4  batteries  of  field  and  2  of  mountain  artillery,  2  companies 
of  tappers  and  train,  totalling  18,49a  of  all  arms  with  5633  hones* 
The  guards  had  oidy  8  battalions  and  4  batteries  ^ela).  The 
field  army  aggregated  over  120,000,  with  168  field  artd  73  mountain 
guns,  ana  the  total  of  all  forces,  field,  garrison  and  d6p0t,  was  320,sSo 
of  all  arms,  with  47,220  horses  and  2')4  puns.  Owing,  however,  to 
various  modifications  necessitated  by  circumstances,  the  numbers 
actually  on  duty  were  over  240,o<x),  with  6495  non-combatant 
employees  and  about  100,000  coilics  who  act<xl  at  carriers.  The 
ii:f.intry_  were  armed  with  the  Murata  singledoader  rifle,  but  the 
field  artillery  was  inferior,  and  the  only  two  diWsions  eauippcd  with 
magaxine  nflct  and  smokeless  powder  never  came  Into  action. 
The  experiences  sained  in  this  war  bonkiiafniit.  Tbetoultcrm 
of  service  with  the  cotours  and  the  reaerves  was  slightly  increased ; 
the  colonial  militia  of  Yezo  (HokkaidA)  was  organlied  as  a  seventh 
line  division ;  5  new  divisions  were  added,  bringing  the  whole  number 
of  di\'i»ions  to  13  (including  the  jjuards);  a  mixed  brigade  was 
stationed  in  Formosa  (then  newly  adde  d  to  J.inau's  d  itiniiiunsl  ; 
a  hi^;h  niilit.irv'  criunrll  rompoicd  of  fiild-mjii.ials  wa^  cit.itcd; 
the  cavalr'  wa^  lirii- sdi  I ;  the  Kif'^'"'  artillery  was  infrea<-ed: 
Strenuous  cfTurts  were  made  to  improve  the  education  of  otTicers  and 


'  Tbe  geneol  tcnh  for  I 


t  as  distinguished  from  aamuf*]. 


men;and  lastly,  ^anitaryarrangementsunderwent  much  modtHcatloa 

An  arsenal  had  iK-en  established  in  Tdkyfl,  in  1868,  for  the  manufae* 
turc  of  small  arms  and  small-arm  ammunition:  thia  was  followed 
by  an  arsenal  in  U^aka  for  the  manufacture  uf  guns  and  gun-ammuni- 
tioii.four  p-i«di  r  .'.h  ;  jr;L>  were  ojjcntd.  and  in  later  >>ars  bi^  Run 
factories  at  Kurc  and  .Mororan.  Japan  was  able  to  make  iz-inch 
guns  in  1902,  and  her  capacity  for  this  kind  of  work  was  in  I'^iig 
second  to  none.  She  has  her  o«ra  patterns  of  rifle  and  fidd  gun, 
so  that  she  is  independent  of  iai«igB aid  so firas aimaments ate 
concerned.  In  1900,  die  sent  a  feme  to  North  China  to  aaaitt  in 
the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking.  4nd 
on  that  occa!>ion  her  troops  were  able  to  ntncrvc  at  first  hand  ih« 
qualities  and  methods  of  European  soldiers.  In  1904  took  place 
t^ic  K/c-it  tt.ir  with  Russia  (see  Rtb^o-J apasese  Was).  After  the 
war  iraiwrtant  changes  were  made  in  the  dirtxtion  of  au,;rncnting 
and  improving  the  aruicd  forces.  The  mini'- r  i  f  di\i-ijr;<  »a» 
increased  to  19  (including  the  guards),  of  which  one  diviuon  is  for 
service  in  Korea  and  oneforacmoein  Manchuria.  Various  technical 
cocpsawcrc  org^nixed,  as  well  as  horse  artillery,  heavy  field  artillery 
and  machine-gun  units.  The  field-gun  was  replacra  by  a  quick- 
firer  manufactured  at  Osaka,  and  much  attention  was  eiven  to  the 
question  of  remounts — for,  bothin  the  war  with  China  andin  that  with 
I  Kussb,  the  horsing  of  the  cavalry  had  been  poor.  FVrhaps  the  neat 
far-reaching  change  in  all  armies  of  late  years  is  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  wrvicc  with  the  colours  to  2  years  for  the  infantry, 
J  years  remaining  the  rule  for  other  ariiis.  This  w.ia  adopted  by 
Japan  after  the  war,  the  infantrv  pi  riml  of  wrvirc  wHh  thi-  rt  icrvcs 
being  extended  to  14)  years,  and  of  course  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  the  potential  war  stnogth.  ^to  this»fgiii«samlMpt 
secret,  nor  can  any  accurate  appraaiamtioa  be  attempted  without 
danger  of  error.  Rough  eitimatesof  Japoa'awar  SMOgth  have,  how* 
ever,  been  made,  giving  S^O^OOO  aS  the  war  etrmgtb  of  the  first  Ifair 
army,  plus  34,000  for  garrisons  overseas  and  150,000  special  reserves 
{hoju) ;  37o,(Kj<>  ■_-.■<  I. :■(]  line  or  kvt-i.  and  110,000  for  the  fully  trained 
portion  <jf  the  tc  rri:  irii!  force-*,  or  KokumiH-hti.  All  these  branches 
can  further  draw  ujk  ..t  h.Uf-tr.iit'..  fl  elements  to  the  number  of  about 
800,000  to  replace  losses.  Japan's  available  strength  in  the  last 
re!vort  for  home  defence  was  recently  (1909)  stated  by  the  Rusaiaa 
AWy*  Vremjia  at  3,000,000.  In  20  years,  when  the  present  system 
has  produced  its  full  eMCtt  the  first  line  should  be  740.000  strong, 
the  second  line  780,000,  and  the  third  line  about  1,<$0.000  {xfioojooo 
untrained  and  830.000  partly  trained).  Detaut  can  be  lound  in 
Journal  of  iki  R.  Uniui  Semct  ImstiluHam,  Dec  I90^jan.  1910^ 

At  20  years  of  age  every  Japanese  subject,  of  whatever 
becomes  li.ililc  (.jr  military  service.  But  the  difficulty  of 
service  univcrs^il  in  theca-sc  of  a  growing  population  is  -  ^ 
felt  here  as  in  Ii  ir  .^nd  practically  the  system  has 
elements  uf  the  old-fashioned  oonscripuon.  The  minimum  height  is 
S-2  ft.  (artillery  andeagbMHi^S*«ft«)i>  There  arc  four  principal  kinds 
of  service,  namely,  advice  wnn  theeolmin  U^nytkt),  for  two  years; 
service  with  the  first  reserves  (yohi),  for  7}  years;  service  with  the 
second  reserves  (kdbi),  for  7  years;  and  service  with  the  territorial 
troops  (ko  kumsn-het)  up  to  the  age  of  40.  Special  reserve  (ki>ji) 
takes  up  nu  n  u  though  liable  for  conscription  and  medically  quali- 
fied, have  escaped  I  he  lot  for  srrv  ice  w  ith  the  colours.  It  con&i^its  of 
two  clasbcs,  one  of  men  rcn-.-iitiiiig  in  the  category  of  ke^u  for  "I 
years,  the  other  for  1  i  year,  before  passing  into  the  territonal  army. 
Their  purpose  is  siminr  to  that  of  special  or  trsatt  reserves  elaewheie. 
The  first  class  receives  the  usual  snort  ioilial  training.  Men  of  the 
second  class,  in  ordiiury  circurostances,^  pass,  after  their  I }  >-ear's 
iruliiity,  to  the  territorial  army  untrained.  As  for  the_  first  and 
second  general  reserves  (yoWand  *<JW),  each  is  called  out  twice  during 
its  full  term  for  short  "refresher"  courses.  After  reaching  «he 
territorial  army  a  man  is  relieved  from  all  further  training.  The 
total  nu:;iber  of  youths  eligible  for  conscription  esch  year  is  about 
435,000,  but  the  annual  contingent  for  full  service  is  nut  much  more 
than  100,000.  Conscripts  in  the  active  army  may  be  discharged 
before  the  expiration  of  two  yean  if  their  conduct  and  aptitude  are 
esceptionaL 

A  youth  ts  exempted  if  it  be  deariy  esUbUahed  *  dMt  Ma  family 

is  dependent  upon  his  earnings.  Excerpt  for  permanent  deformities 
men  are  put  back  for  one  ycarbefore  being  finally  rejected  on  medical 
grounds.  Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  arc  disaualified, 
but  those  who  ha%c  been  tcmp<»rarily  dcpri^d  uf  civil  lights  mutt 
prev;nt  thoniM  Kis  for  curiicription  at  the  termination  of  their 
sciiti-nre.  fvJni.i.icd  irit  n  in.iy  enrol  themielves  as  o'il  yc \r  \  1  lun- 
teers  in.'itcad  of  drawing  lots,  this  privilege  of  entry  enduring  up  to 
the  age  of  28,  after  which,  service  tor  the  full  terai  wkhoot  drawing 
lots  is  imposed.  Reakteoce  in  a  foreign  country  tecurea  exemption 
up  to  the  age  of  X3 — ^provided  that  ofncial  permission  to  go  abroad 
has  been  obtained.  A  man  returning  after  the  age  of  32  a  drafted 
into  the  territorial  army,  but  if  he  returns  before  that  age  he  mutt 
volunteer  to  receive  training,  otherwise  he  is  taken  without  lot  for 
service  with  the  colours.  The  system  ol  volunteering  is  largely 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  the  better  classes.    Any  youth  who 

'  The  privilege  at  first  led  to  great  abuses.  It  became  a  common 
thins  to  employ  some  aged  and  indigent  person,  set  him  up  as  the 
bead  of  a  "  branch  family,"  and  give  him  for  adopted  aoo  a  >-oath 
liable  to  oonscriptioo* 
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I  ecftain  cdacatioiial  qualifications  i«  entitled  to  volunteer 

 If  Mocptcd  alttt  madieal  iM|p>ciio«.  Im  mcww  with 

tlweeloiinliar  ooe  y««r,  during  three  oMadwoI  which  time  he  mu»t 
Eve  in  faunckt— unleie  •  apecial  permit  b«  in^nied  by  his  com- 
mandiRf  oflker.  A  volunteer  ha*  to  contribute  to  hi<  maintenance 
and  equtpoent,  althoutrh  youths  who  cannot  aflonl  the  full  cxpenie, 
iiothenriw<)aalih(-cl,  aroa»»iMed  by  the  state.  At  the  conclusion  of 
a  year's  training  the  volunteer  is  clraftctl  into  the  first  resi^rvo  for 
61  years,  anJ  then  into  the  £<xijnf|  rt<<.r\c  for  5  \T.ir-!,  so  that  hi5 
total  period  (I2|  >Tar»)  of  service  before  passing  into  the  territorial 
army utheaamcMthatolan  ordinary oooacript.  The maia  purpose 
e<  the  one-year  voluntariat,  as  in  Germany,  b  to  provide  omcers  lor 
tlw  leacrvrs  to  territorial  troop*.  Qualified  teadKra  in  the  public 
atfvicevconly  liable  to  a  very  short  initial  training,  after  whicn  they 
paM  at  once  into  the  territorial  armv.  But  if  a  teacher  abandons 
mt  calling  before  the  age  of  38,  he  beawues  liable,  without  lot,'  to 
two  years  with  the  colours,  unkaa  ho  ad<^s  the  altcrrativc 
\-oluntecring. 

Officers  are  obtained  in  tao  ways.  TTiere  arc  six  locnl  pn  jvirjt  iry 
schools  (yonrn-gakko)  in  various  rarts  of  I'lf  crt^iMrv,  for 
boys  oi  from  13  to  15.  Alter  3  years  at  one  of 
these  schools'  a  graduate  spends  21  montha  at  the 
MBtral  prcfMratory  school  (tkuo-yontn-takko),  TokyO,  and  if  he 
graduates  with  sufficient  credit  at  the  latter  institution,  he  becomes 
cfigiUe  for  admission  to  the  officers'  college  (fhikan-eokko)  without 
further  test  of  proficiency.  The  second  method  of  obtaining  officer* 
is  by  competitive  examination  for_ direct  admission  to  the  officers' 
college.  In  either  case  the  cadet  is  sent  to  serve  with  the  colours 
for  6  to  12  monihs  as  .1  private  iind  nun-tunimiijiorKil  ofTKcr,  bclurc 
commcnr ing  hi*  course  at  the  officers'  coilcgc.  The  period  of  study 
at  the  officers'  college  is  one  year,  and  after  graduating  suocraifully 
the  cadet  tervcs  with  troops  for  6  montha  on  probation.  If  at  tliie 
«id  of  that  time  be  is  tavoucably  reported  on,  Iw  k  s*— H 
aa  •  wb-lieutenant.  Young  omoen  of  cfloncCKi  and  artiDtry 
Rceive  a  year's  further  training  at  a  spcdal  ooRcge.  Officers'  ranks 
are  the  same  as  in  the  British  army,  but  the  wowenclature  is  more 
simple.  The  terms,  with  their  English  equivalents,  are  shii  (second 
kteutenant),  chut  (first  licutctuint),  tai  (captain),  shosa  (maj<.<r), 
(kifa  (licut.-cijloncl),  /iiita  (colonel),  skdskd  (major  jri  nrraP.  cl:ujd 
flie-it. -general),  faji/:ci  (i;i  t  . T.J e  n-si,  (field-m  ir- h  il All  these 
except  the  List  apply  to  the  .<amc  relative  ranks  in  the  navy.  Pro- 
Btotion  of  officers  in  the  junior  giadca  ia  by  niiioiky  or  aMfiti  but 
alter  the  rank  of  captain  all  promotion  ia  by  meiH.  and  diut  many 
'  ,  never  rise  higher  than  captain,  in  which  case  retirement  is 
at  the  age  of  48.  Except  in  the  highest  ranks,  a  certain 
period  has  to  be  spent  in  each  rank  before  promotion  to 


•  arc  three  grades  of  privates:  upper  soldiers  (jdl^hci).  first- 
"licrs  {illd-sohu),  and  second-class  soldiers  {nild-solsu).  A 
private  on  joinin;;  is  a  second-class  soldier.  For 
proficiency  arid  ^o<>J  cn  luct  he  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  first -claM  soldier,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  upper  aoldicr.  Non- 
ceiamimoncd  oAem  are  obtaiaed  f von  tlw  laakit  or  fmm  thon 
who  wish  to  make  loliBering  a  profemioii,  aa  in  European  armies. 
Tbe  |fa<les  are  corporal  (cacUf,  sergeant  (gunsS),  se^tcant-major 
(afclf )  and  snecial  sergeant-major  (Mumm-tdcka). 

The  pay  of  the  conscript  is,  as  it  Is  everywhere,  a  trifle  (is.  lod.- 
3i^o)d.  per  month).  The  professional  non-commissioiKd  officers 
arc  t>cttcr  pviid.  the  lowct  grade  receiving  three  times  a*  much  a« 
jT  upfx  r  V  Irin  r.  0:Tii  i  ts'  [Kiy  is  roughly  at  alwit  three-quarter?  of 
the  rates  prevailing  in  Germany,  sub-licutenanis  receiving  alwut 
(34.  captains  £7 1,  colonels  £338  per  annum,  &c  Pensions  for  officers 
and  non-commiaaioncd  officers,  according  to  scale,  can  be  claimed 
after  1 1  years'  colour  aervice. 

The  Is  thecommander-ln-eliief  of  (he  army,  and  theoreti- 

cally the  sole  source  of  milita'ryauthortt]^,  which  he  exerciv-!  through 
a  general  staff  and  a  war  deportment,  with  the  assistance  of  a  board 
of  Beld-marshaK  (.temuifu).  The  general  staff  has  for  chief  a  field- 
mars?  .il.  an  !  (jr  \irf  ,  liitf  a  t-cnt-r-il  or  lieutenant-general.  It 
includes  besides  the  usual  gcncml  st.ifT  flepartments,  various  «ur>'ey 
and  topographical  officers,  and  the  military  college  is  under  its  direc- 
tion. The  war  department  is prcaided  over  by  a  generalolhccron  the 
active  Hst.  who  is  a  member  oi  the  cabinet  without  being  necessarily 
affected  by  ministerial  changes.  There  are.  ftfrthcr,  artillery  and 
engineer  comrnittecA,  and  a  remount  bureau.  The  headquarters  of 
coa«  defences  aader  general  ofiicersareTfik^,  Yokohama.  Shimono- 
add  and  Yura.  The  whole  empire  U  divided  into  three  military 
diMricts— eastern,  central  and  western — each  under  the  command 
of  a  general  or  lieutenant-general.  The  divisional  headquarters  are 
as  follows:— Guard  TOkyO.  I.  Takyfi,  II.  Scndai.  111.  Nago>-a. 
IV.  WaVayama,  V.  Hiroshima.  V!.  Kumamoto,  Vll.  Asahikawa. 
Vm.  Hirosaki,  IX.  Kasanava,  X.  Himeii,  Xl.Senrui.  XII.  Kokura. 
Xm.  Takau.  XIV.  Utsonomia.  XV.  Fushimi.  XVI.  KiCto,  XVII. 
OfcayMia,3CVHI.  Kurumc.    Someof  thesedivisionsarepermanently 

'Conscription  without  lot  is  thus  the  punishment  lor  all  failure* 
to  comply  with  and  attempts  to  evade  the  military  laws. 

'*^o^s  of  nffirers'  \vidow<:.  or  of  nffirrrs  in  reduced  circumstances, 
are  cducatetl  at  the«e  schooU  cither  free  or  at  rrduced  charges, 
hut  are  required  to  complete  the  ceunc  and  to  graduate. 


regii 


on  foreign  service,  but  their  recruiting  areas  in  Japan  are  maintained. 
Thera  w«^w  fawr  Olt^try  brigade*,  and  a  number  of  unassigned 
«  add  and  mountain  artillery,  as  well  as  garrison  artillery 
,  Mdmiad  troops.  The  organization  of  the  active  arjny  by 
fegiiWBt*  w  tT(  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions;  37  cavahy 
regiments:  30  Held  artillery  regiment*  each  of  6  and  %  mount^ 
artillery  rei-imcnts  each  of  3  batteries:  6  regiments  and  6  battalhma 
of  siege,  h<a\-y  field  and  fortrT-«.s  artillery;  20  battalions  engineers; 
19  ''ipply  .ind  transport  b.itt.ilinns. 

The  medical  service  is  except iorally  wdl  organi.-H.  It  received 
unstinted  praise  from  European  and  American  experts  who  observed 
it  cknely  durins  the  wars  of  1900  and  1904-5.  The 
establishment  of  surgeons  to  each  division  ia  apprwd- 
mately  too,  and  arrangements  complete  in  every  detail 
are  made  for  all  lines  of  medical  assistance.  Much  help  is  rendered 
by  the  red  cross  soeicry  of  Japan,  which  has  an  income  of  2,000,000 
jm  annuallv,  a  fine  ho«pitj|  in  Tukyt'*,  a  Urfe  nursing  staff  and  two 
sjx-ci.illy  built  aiitl  cfiini:|ii  ,1  hoNjnt.il  L'jring  the  early  part 

of  the  r.im().itt;n  in  I'echili,  in  1900.  the  1  rcnch  column  entrusted  it* 
wounded  to  tile  Care  of  the  Japanese. 

The  •  •  ipli-  .iriitic  of  commiaariat  for  a  Japartesearmy  in  the  field 
b  A<>' '  '  t  rice),  of  which  three  days'  supply  can  eaiily  be  carried 
in  a  b.^K  I'v  the  soldier.  Wlien  Rquired  for  use  the  rice, 
being  placed  in  water,  ewellt  to  ila  orieinal  bulk,  and  is  "i^' 
eaten  with  a  relish  of  salted  fltfi.  dried  aca-wccd  or  pickled  plumt. 
The  task  of  provisioning  an  army  on  these  lines  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  Japinese  soldier,  though  low  in  stature,  is  well  set 
up.  muscular  .ind  h.irdv.  He  has  great  powers  of  endurance,  and 
maiinriivres  with  rem.irkable  cc!orit\',  iloing  cverylliinK  at  thr-  run, 
if  ncces-sary,  and  continuing  to  run  without  f1i\tre-.»  f^r  a  Itn^rh  of 
time  astonishing  to  European  observers.  Ho  is  grr.uly  Miiiicx  t, 
however,  to  attacks  of  kakke  (bcri-ben),  and  if  he  has  recourse  to 
mat  dieti  which  appears  to  be  the  best  preventive,  he  will  pwhabhr 
lew  sonethiag  of  hts  capacity  for  prolonged  rapid  movement,  m 
attacks  with  apparent  Indifference  to  danger,  ptcaii  wj  his  chaerfiiik 
ness  amid  hardships.  Is  splemlidly  patriotic  aad  has  ahnys  * 
him«elf  thoroughly  amenable  to  diicipltne. 

Of  the  many  edur.itional  and  training  establish rtjents,  the 
imf>ortant  is  tne  rikupin  daiiokkd,  or  army  college,  where  ottceWt 
(genor.iMy  sukilli ru -I.  arc  prepared  for  service  in  the 
upper  ranks  and  for  staff  appointments,  the  course  of 
stmly  extending  over  thret  yoni  The  Toyama  school 
stands  next  in  importance.  The  courses  pursued  there  are  attended 
chiefly  by  subaltern  officer*  of  dismounted  branches,  non-commie 
*ionca  officers  also  being  allowed  to  take  the  musketry  course.  Th* 
term  of  training  is  five  months.  Youtig  officer*  01  the  scientific 
branches  are  instruct  d  at  the  Mkigakkd  (school  of  artillery  and 
engineers).  There  .tre.  further,  two  special  schools  of  gunnery — nne 
for  field,  the  olht  r  tor  ^.irrison  artillery,  attended  cliidlv  1  \  ( ,i[ii.iiris 
and  senior  sulwlurns  of  the  two  branches.  There  is  an  iiiNpn  tion 
dcp.Trtment  of  military  education,  the  inspector-general  bcini;  a 
licutcnant-gcneial,  under  whom  arc  fifteen  field  and  general  othtcr*. 

who  act  as  inmetofa  of  the  various  ecbooto  mhI  coOctw  wmI  of 
military  edixatioiial  nattert  in  general. 

The  Japanese  oiicer's  pay  is  small  and  his  mode  of  life  frugal.  He 
lives  out  of  bamdca.  frequently  with  his  own  family.  His  uniform 
is  plain  and  inexpensive,'  and  he  has  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for 
muftL  He  h.is  nt)  tn'  <-s  expenses,  contribution  to  a  band,  or  luxuries 
of  a'ny  kind,  ar.rl  as  In-  is  nearly  always  without  private  mrnns  to 
ju;if>lcment  his  i  ^y.  his  habits  arc  thorinichly  economical.  He 
devotes  himself  abbokittly  to  his  profession,  living;  for  noshing  else, 
and  sine?  he  is  *tron^ly  imbued  with  an  effective  conception  of  the 
honour  of  hi*  cloth,  instances  of  his  incurring  di.'igrace  by  debt  or 
dissipation  arc  exceptional.  The  samurai  may  be  said  t»MVO  been 
revived  in  the  officers  of  tha  modem  army,  who  presetve  Md  aet 
up  to  all  the  old  traditions.  The  system  of  promotion  has  evidently 
much  to  do  with  this  good  result,  for  no  Japarwse  officer  can  hope  to 
alxive  the  r.i:ik  of  captain  unless,  by  shovvin;;  him^lf  really 
iu>  .i-r-l  ci[i.i'  he  iil-Mins  frnni  tits  r<">iiuii.i:-.|iii5  uftii  ir  the 
recommrnd.ition  without  \\!-.ich  higher  edur..tion.il  r  ptvirlunitirs 
.ire  closed  to  him.  Vtt  promotion  by  merit  has  nut  deutnerated 
into  promotion  by  favour,  and  corruption  appear*  to  be  virtually 
absent.  In  the  stormiest  days  of  parliamentar>-  warfare,  when 
charge*  of  dishonesty  were  freely  preferred  by  party  politiciafis 
apinst  all  departments  of  offidaldont.  no  whisper  ever  MMpeoclwd 
the  integrity  of  army  officers. 

The  training  of  the  troops  is  thorough  and  strictly  progressive, 
the  responsibility  of  the  company,  squadron  and  battery  commanders 
for  the  traittiok  of  their  commands,  and  the  latitude  (mated 
them  in  chotoo 01 OMOM  bdiif.  00  !•  Coroway,  tht  koyetoot «f  tho 

system. 

Originally  thi  gmxrniimit  oofiwa^  FMoch  oncers  to  assist  ia 


rise 


*  Uniform  does  not  vary  according  to  regiment*  or  divisions. 
There  is  only  one  type  for  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  one  for  the 
cavalry,  and  so  on  (see  LfNirosJn,  Navai.  and  .Military). 
Officers  largely  obtain  their  uniforms  ,ir;d  ei-sipmrnt.  as  will  as 
their  books  and  trrhniral  literature  through  tjie  Koi'k»-sh*,  which 
is  a  combined  olTicers' club,  benefit  1 
aaaociatioa  to  which  nearly  all  hcloo|p 
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organising  the  army  and  elaborating  !t*  tystem  of  tactics  and 
Itrategy I  and  during  several  years  a  military  mission  of  French 
ofBcers  resided  in  Tokyo  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
Japanete.  Afterwards  German  officers  were  cmpluvcd, 
'  with  Jakob  Meckel  at  their  head,  and  they  left  a 
Mi^etiially  grateful  memory.  But  ultimately  the  fervicet  of 
•aragnen  were  dnpeiued  with  altogether,  and  Japan  now  wkipu 
tlw  pUn  of  lead  log  picked  men  to  complete  their  MwUn  in 
EiiRi|ie.  Up  to  J904  she  followed  Germany  in  military  matter* 
almnat  iiiipucitly>  but  aince  then,  having  the  experience  of  her 
own  great  war  to  guide  her,  she  hai,  instead  of  modelling  herself 
on  any  one  foreign  *yitem,  chosen  from  each  whatever  seemed  most 
de'imble.  .ind  also,  in  many  points,  taken  the  initiative  herself. 
\S  hi  11  iLc  power  of  the  sword  was  nominally  restored  to  the 


1  mpcruU  government  in  1868,  the  latter  planned  to  devote  one-fourth 
of  tkt  MMt'n  wdiMiy  iwboiw  (•  tlw  wny  sad  uKvy, 
r/"^  mdtheotiaiitMlicvmaeaecriiedttMKirauUlMivcpvcB 


a  sum  of  about  s  millions  sterling  for  the  two  sarvicet. 

But  not  until  1871,  when  trie  troops  of  the  fiefs  were  finally  di*- 

banded,  did  the  Rovcrnment  find  itself  in  a  position  to  include  in  the 
annual  !)ud,;ct^  an  adequate  appropriation  on  account  of  armaments. 
Thenceforth,  from  1877  to  1896,  the  ordin.iry  expenditures  of  the 
.triiiy  varie<J  from  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling  to  1 J  millions, 
andthe  extraordinary  outlays  rangcdfrom  a  few  thousands  of  pounds 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Not  once  in  the  whole  period  of  as  yean 
— if  1877  (the  year  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion)  be  excepted — did  the 
Mate's  toul  expenditures  on  aooount  of  the  army  exceed  1 1  million* 
■tcrling,  and  it  redounds  to  tbe  credit  of  Japan  s  fiiuncial  manage- 
ment tliat  she  was  able  to  orgnniaei  equip  and  maintain  such  a 
force  at  such  a  small  cost.  In  1896,  as  shown  above,  she  virtually 
doubled  her  army,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  expenditure 
ensued,  the  outlays  for  maintenance  j<.tnpiii){  at  o:ill-  (rom  an  avi  rage 
of  about  1 5  millions  sicrlinf;  to  2i  millions,  and  growing  tin  iir(  lurih 
with  the  i.r^^aniz.iiiufi  of  the  new  army,  unlil  in  the  year  (iwoi) 
prccedinE  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  they  reached  the  ti^uie 
•f  4  OMluons.  ThM  ■oia.  la  ifdfikite  iSvieiona  «cs«  added,  and 
adoitional  cKpenact  fcu  to  oe  incumd  m  •ooount  of  the  new  over- 
tea*  earriMMHiMkthttt  in  i  Kvi.  theofdimryoutlaytRachedatotalof 
7  millions,  «r  aboiK  One  s'  .  ;  1  >  of  the  ordinary  levenue  of  the  state. 
This  takes  no  account  of  rxiraordinary  outla>'s  incurred  for  building 
forts  and  barracks,  providiiij;  new  patterns  of  e»|uipmcnl,  &c.  In 
i<Kx)  the  latter,  owinp  to  tne  necessity  of  n?-placing  the  we.ipoiH 
used  in  the  Ruiaian  War,  and  in  fvanii  ular  tlic  field  artilK  i\  ^  nn 
(which  waa  in  1905  only  a  semi-<|uickfircr),  involved  a  relati\ely 
Ur^e  outlay. 

The  Navy. — The  traditions  of  Japan  suggest  thai  the  art  of 
Mirifttion  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  abounding  in 
bays  and  inktfc  Sane  interpreters  of  her  cosmo- 
1*^2^  t>*P^  diKOver  a  (icat  ibip  in  the  "  llMtins  bridge 
"""'^  of  bfaven  **  from  which  the  divine  precreators  of  the 
islands  coynmcncri]  their  work,  and  construe  in  a  similar  fcnsc 
other  |MK'[ic:i]ly  nanml  vi  hides  of  that  remote  age.  liut  ihougli 
the  seas  1  re  eeriainly  I  t.i versed  by  tiie  early  invaders  of  Japan, 
and  though  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  in  medieval  times  the 
JapioeK  flag  floated  over  merdiantmen  which  voyaged  as  far  as 
Siam  tad  India,  aad  over  piiatical  'ciaft  wlikh  harancd  the 
coasts  of  Koict  and  China,  it  is  onqocatioaable  that  in  the 
matter  of  navil  architecture  Japan  fell  behind  even  her  next- 
door  ncighbotirs.  Thu.s,  when  a  Mongol  fleet  came  to  KiushiQ  in 
the  13th  century,  Japan  had  no  vessels  capable  of  contending 
against  the  invadcn:,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century, 
a  Japanese  ar.ny  \s.ls  fighting  in  Korea,  repeated  defeats  of 
lapaa^  squadrons  Kionan  war-junks  decided  the  fate  of  the 
caapaiga  on  sIurv  as  wall  as  on  sea-  It  seems  strange  that  an 
enterprising  nation  hlce  the  Japanese  should  not  have  taken  for 
models  the  great  galleons  which  xHsitcd  the  Far  Elast  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i6lh  century  uuJcr  ti.e  flips  of  Spain,  rurluR.il, 
Holland  and  England.  With  tlie  exieplion,  however,  of  two 
ships  built  by  a  castaway  English  pilot  to  order  of  lycyasu,  no 
effort  in  that  direction  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  when 
an  edict  vetoing  the  construction  of  sea-soing  vessels  was  baaed 
in  i6j6  as  part  of  the  Tolcugawa  policy  of  isolation,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  Japan's  navy, 
for  she  possessed  nothing  worthy  of  the  namo.  It  was  to  the 
object  lesson  furnished  by  the  American  ships  which  visited 
Yedo  bay  in  1853  and  to  the  urgent  counsels  of  the  Dutch 
that  Japan  owed  the  inception  of  a  naval  policy.  A  seamen's 
training  station  was  opened  under  Dutch  instructors  in  1855 
•t  Nagasaki,  a  boOding-slip  was  coHtiactcd  aad  as  iim  facteiy 
at  the  same  place,  aad  shoct^  aftaiwatds  a  naval 


school  was  otpseiuA  at  IMkiji  hi  Yedob  a  irar-sUp  the 
"  Kwanko  Ifara      pinwntad  by  the  Dutch  to  the  aUgaals 

government— lielDg  laed  for  'exerdsing  the  cadets.  To  tUi 

vessel  two  others,  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  were  added  in 
1557  and  185?!,  and  these,  with  one  given  by  Queen  N'uioria, 
fornncd  the  nucleus  of  Japan's  navy.  In  1S60,  wc  find  tbe 
Pacific  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Japanese  war-ship — tbe 
"  Kwanrin  Maru  " — and  subsequently  some  young  oSicers  were 
sent  to  Uoiland  for  instniciion  in  naval  sdenoe..  In  fact  the 
Tokngawa  atatesoien  had  now  thoroughly  appicdaicd  tbe  lni> 
perativc  need  of  a  navx  Thus,  in  spite  of  domestic  unicat 
which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  Vcdo  government,  a 
dt>rk-yrinJ  was  established  and  f  jll>'  equipped,  the  place  chosen 
as  its  site  being,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  village  of  Yoko- 
suka  where  Japan's  first  foreign  ship-builder,  Will  Adams,  bad 
lived  and  died  2 50  years  previo^y.  Tliis  dockyard  was  planned 
and  its  construction  superintended  by  a  Frrnchman,  M.  Bertin. 
But  slihoo^  the  Datch  had  been  the  fim  to  advise  Japan's 
acquisition  of  a  navy,  and  althouji^  French  aid  was  sought  in  the 

case  of  the  important  ami  coitly  work  at  Voko.suka,  the  shogun's 
government  turned  to  England  for  teachers  of  the  ;irt  of  mari- 
time warfare.  C"aptain  Traccy,  R.N.,  .ind  oihf-r  Ilntish  ofhccrs 
and  warrant-ofTiccrs  were  engaged  to  organize  and  superintend 
the  school  at  Tsukiji.  They  arrived,  however,  on  the  eve  of  the 
fall  of  the  Tokugaws  ahiigiaiate,  and  as  the  new  administra- 
tion was  not  prepared  to  utiMse  thefr  services  immedbtely,  they 
relumed  to  England.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Im- 
perial government  underrated  the  importance  of  organizing  a 
naval  force.  One  of  the  earliest  Imperial  rescripts  ranked  a 
navy  among  "  the  country's  most  urgent  needs  "  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  "  at  once  placed  on  a  firm  foundation."  But 
during  the  four  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  realoratieo, 
a  semi-interregnum  existed  in  ndlitaiy  aiSairs,  the  poarcr  of  the 
sword  beiag  partly  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  and 
[lartly  retained  1^  the  feudal  chiefs.  Ultimately,  not  only  the 
vessels  \\hicll  bad  been  in  the  possession  of  the  sh6gunatc  but 
also  several  obtained  from  Europe  by  the  great  feudatories  had 
lobe  taken  over  by  the  Itnperial  government,  which,  on  reviewing 
the  situation,  found  itscU  owner  of  a  motley  squadron  of  17  war- 
ships aggregating  l^Sta  tons  displacement,  of  wUdl  two  were 
armoured*  one  vaa  a  cempoaite  shipt  and  the  rest  wen  of  wood. 
Steps  were  now  taken  to  cstaMMi  and  equip  a  suitable  naval 
college  in  Tsukiji,  and  !ic  ition  havirg  been  made  to  the 
Urilish  government  for  iiistruciurs,  a  .second  naval  mission  was 
Mi.t  from  F.ngland  in  1873,  r(ni>isi;ng  of  jooiliccrs  and  warrant- 
oiTicers  under  Commander  (afterwards  Vice-Admiral  Sir)  Archi- 
bald Douglas.  j\t  the  very  outset  occasions  for  active  service 
afloat  presented  tbcmtclves.  In  1868,  the  year  aft«r  the  fku  of 
the  sh<Sgunate,  such  ships  as  ooidd  be  assembled  had  to  be  seat 
to  Yezo  to  attack  the  main  pan  of  the  Tokugawa  squadron 
which  had  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  and  retired  to  Hakodate 
under  the  command  of  the  shug.in's  admiral,  Enomoto.  Then 
in  1874  the  duly  of  convoying  a  lleel  of  transports  to  Formosa 
had  to  be  undertaken;  and  in  1877  sea  power  pbyed  its  part  in 
crushing  the  formidable  rebdlioo  bi  Satsuma.  ifeaawiUle  the 
work  of  increasing  and  organizing  the  navy  went  en  stcstdily. 
The  first  steam  war-ship  constructed  in  Japan  had  been  a  gun- 
boat (138  tons)  launched  in  1866  from  a  building-yard  estab- 
lished at  Ishikawajima,  ,in  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sumida 
river  on  whidi  T6ky6  stands,  hv  this  yard  and  at  Yokosuka 
two  vcssck  of  8q7  tons  and  1450  tons,  respectively,  were 
launched  in  1875  and  1S76,  and  Japan  now  found  herself  com- 
petent not  only  to  execute  aD  repairs  but  also  to  buOd  dMps  of 
considerable  size.  An  order  was  plaosd  In  England  in  1875, 
which  produced,  three  years  later,  the  **  Fto6,"  Japan's  first 
ironclad  (3717  tons)  and  the  "Kongo"  and  "  Hiei,"  stccl- 
framc  sifter  cruisers  of  2ij,%  tons.  Meanwhile  training,  prac- 
liial  aiul  ihcordical,  id  seamanship,  gunnery,  torpedo-practice 
and  naval  architecture  went  on  vigorously,  and  in  1878  the 
Japeasae  flat  wsa  for  the  irst  tinw  seen  b  EunoiMaii  watcns 

'  The  term  maru  subsequently  became  applicaUs  tO  I 
only.  war-*)uf»        diutnguisbcd  as  taa. 
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WttecmlMr^Srfli  *  ((897  ton)  bdlt  in  Japu  and 
■wlfMnl  Mrfelx  by  Japanrve.  The  Rovemincot,  constantl} 
ioGdtOUf  of  increasing  the  ticct,  inaugurated,  in  1^;,  a  pro^ 
gramme  of  30  cruisers  and  13  torpedo-boats,  and  in  tS86  this 
was  extended,  funds  being  obtained  by  an  issue  of  naval  loan- 
bonds.  But  the  fleet  did  not  yet  include  a  single  battleship. 
When  the  diet  opened  for  the  btst  time  io  1890,  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  two  battleships  enoounteied  itubboni  oppoeitioo 
in  the  loner  botne,  where  the  majority  attached  much  less  Lm- 
imtaiiee  to  voting  money  for  nar^'po  than  to  reducing  the 
Und  tax.  Not  until  1R02  was  this  opposition  overcome  ir 
deference  to  an  order  from  ihi-  throne  th.it  thirty  thousanc 
pounds  slcrhng  should  be  contrlljutcd  >carly  fiom  the  [irivj 
pwse  and  that  a  tithe  of  all  oiiicial  salaries  should  be  devoted 
;  tbe  same  interval  to  naval  needs.  Had  the  house  been 
pmckat,  Japu'ft  poiilioD  at  ibe  ootbnnk  of  hm  with 
CUm  in  1*94  noold  have  bMBvirjriaircnBL  Slie  eDtotd  the 
contest  with  tt  fighting  craft,  aggregating  57,600  tons,  and  24 
torpedo-boats,  but  among  them  the  most  powerful  was  a  belted 
cruiser  of  a^oo  ton."..  Not  one  battleship  was  included,  whereas 
Cbiaa  had  two  ironclads  of  nearly  8000  tons  each.  Under  these 
conditions  the  result  of  the  naval  conflict  was  awaited  w  ith  much 
ansiety  in  Japan.  But  the  Chinese  suffered  signal  defeats  (see 
CiOMO- Japanese  Wak)  off  the  Yala  and  at  Wei-hai-wei, 
aad  the  victon  took  patMMionof  if  Chbcsc  craft,  inchidiag  one 
tilriwlitp.  Tbo  icwltfag  addition  to  Japan's  iigbtfaig  force 
ns,  however,  insignificant.  But  the  naval  strength  of  J.ipan 
<Bd  not  depend  on  prizes.  Battleships  and  crui.scrs  were  ordered 
J  J  lALinLlu  d  in  Europe  one  al  ter  the  other,  and  when  the  Russo- 
Jipanesc  War  (q.v.)  came,  the  fleet  promptly  asserted  iu  physical 
tnd  moral  superiority  fa  the  swpdae  of  Port  Arthur,  the  battle  of 
the  loth  of  August  1904,  and  the  crowning  victory  of  Tsushima. 

As  to  the  dr\cl'>pmr'nt  <>f  the  r\.wy  from  I^rij  nnnard';,  !t  U  not 
pmsibte  to  «)ct.iil  with  .ilisoluti-  .in  iir.ii  V  the  i)bn»  bid  di)»n  by  the 
adminiltv  in  TdkyO,  but  the  actual  state  ol  the  tleet  in  ibc  year 

1909  will  beamnnt  fma  ihn  igweo  given  bdow. 
,  Japan's  aavd  •feMflglh  at  the  oufbicak  of  dw  war  with  Russia 
iBi9Q««as:— 


Battleship*  .  . 

Armoured  cruisers 
Other  crui'-crs 
Destroyers 
To 


Totals  .... 
during  the  war  were 
Battleships  .... 
Cruisers  (M 

) 


6 
8 

'9 


IS7 


Destroyers 
Torpedo-boat* 


9^. 

7  . 


.  a9M4i 

.  18JQ09 
705 

557 


Totals  ....     ,   .    19    .  ,  .    .  f. 

The  captured  vrMds  rqnAed  aw)  added  to  the  fleet  were  — 

Battleships'  J    .    .    .    .  b3,$34 

CruiKT*  11    ...    .  71,376 

Destroyers  5  .   .    .   .<  1.740 


Other  cniiwrs 
Ocstrovers  . 
Torpedo-boats 


.   tl   .    .  . 
after  dbe  war  and 


4 
4 

S 

as 
s 


tp  to  Che  dose 


Totals  . 

Some  of  the  above 
fleet  in  1909  was: — 
Battleships  . 
Armoured  cruisers 
Other  cmiaen. 
dups  and  gua-tela 


St 


la 

47 

SS 
77 


191.380 
130.683 


To  the-  fmgoioa  UMist  be  added  two  armoured  riiitnia  ttm 
Kuraina    (I4MO)  launchi'd  at  Yokoiuka  in  October  1907.  and  the 
i  uki  "  (14.700)  launched  at  Kurc  in  .November  1907,  but  no  other 
I  1 1 1  le^hip*  or  eruisers  were  laid  down  in  Japan  or  ordered  abroad  op 
to  the  cl<>-<c  of  KtoH. 

There  arp  four  naval  dock>-ard«.  naowly,  at  Yokosuli 
Satebo  and  .M.i.furu.  Twenty-one  vemds  built  ai  Y<i 
since  1876  included  a  battlcuip  (19/100  tons)  and  „  _ 
an  armoured  cru iter -OdjiW^  tons);  aeVeo  built  at  Kurr  g**r_ 
since  i8<>«  included  a  Mtwddp  (l9/>00  tons)  and  an  ^*^"~ 
armourt^l  rnjiscr  (14,000  tons).  The  yards  at  Saaebo  and  Maiam 
had  nut  ><  t  liren  used  in  ig<>9  for  constructine  large  vcmcIs.  Two 
private  y,ird  .— the  Mitsubishi  at  Nagasaki  and  Kobe,  and  the  Kawe* 
■>aki  at  the  Utter  pbcc— have  built  tevcrsi  cruiaen,  giinboats  and 
T.irpcdo  er.ift.  and  are  competent  to  undertake  more  importaot  wocfc. 

.  rthi  l.  is  in  1909  Jajxin  did  not  yet  p<»M-u  complete  indrpcodr 
1  lite  in  this  matter,  for  she  was  oMi(!i-d  to  have  rerourse  to  foreign 
countries  for  a  part  of  the  steel  uvctJ  in  shiivbuilding.  Kure  manu- 
facture* pmctiealfvall  the  »te«l  it  irguirr*.  and  there  is  a  government 
steel-foundry  at  Wakaoiatsu  00  which  more  than  3  miUtons  steritDg 
had  been  ipcnt  in  1909.  but  it  did  no«  yet  kceppaccwiththecounlry'* 
neiNj».  When  this  ir  l.  ;..  ii.i  ncc  h.i*  Uen  attained,  it  is  hoped  to 
f  flfcct  an  economy  of  ..'  i  jt  is  •  „  on  the  outlay  for  naval  construc- 
tion, owine  to  the  r)i<'.ipnc*sof  manual  lahrif  and  Iho  dlioppinrsntt 
I  Mtti  of  the  m.inuf.uiurer's  profit  aiitf(4(.:liiMigMMo'<if'traasfer 

Uum  Europe  to  Japait. 

There  arc  fi\-c  admiraltiet— Yolcosuka,  Kure.  Saaebo,  MaLzuru  and 
Port  Arthur:  and  four  naval  sut ions— Takeshi ki  (in  Tsushima). 
Mekong  (m  the  Peacadoees).  Ominalo  aad  CUahai  (in  southern 

Korea). 

The  na\-y  is  manned  partly  by  conscripts  and  partly  by  volunteers. 
Al>'ut  s5'JO  are  taken  cvcrv  year,  and  the  ratio  is.  approximately, 

5';'„  of  voluntei-r^  and  45*;  •>(  convripts.    The  penod  - 
I'l  ai  tier  s.  rv  i<  c  i»  4  yt  ars  and  tli.it  <>f  service  with  the 

rt-*r\  e  7  years.  i>n  the  average  aoo  cadeu  are  admitted  yoady,  of 
whom  50  are  engineers,  and  in  I906  tlltpoi8aOMlaC,tha(fl 

sisted  of  the  following;— 

Admirals,  lUailiMtse  aad  aoo<ombatrve  .  .  . 
OfKcers.  combataftiaajfp  comliative.  below  the 

rankof  admiral   

Warrant  officers    .    .'  .'  

niucjackcts  19, 

Cadets   731 


77 


Total  . 


4^407 


The  h!j;hest  educational  institution  for  the  luvy  is  the  naval  staff 
college,  in  which  there  are  five  courses  for  officers  alone.  The 
gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  are  attended  by  ofticers, 
and  alio  by  selected  warrant -officers  and  l>l^ejaclwt%^^ 
who  consent  tn  extend  their  service.   There  is  also 

a  mcchanic  il  kI  !  fur  junior  engineers,  warrant-ofKcers  and  ocdl- 

aa^artifircr 

At  the  n.iyal  cailet  .irademy— |-origiaally  situated  in  Tkftyfi  but 
now  at  Etajinia  near  Kurc— aspirants  fur  service  as  naval  officers 
receive  a  j  years'  academical  course, and  I  mar's  tcaiiiing.ac 
and,  finally,  there  is  a  atmLeagiiaMBft  OM 
naval  cadet  academy.      '^'"'^  ^.txtwtt  t-jt^ 

Since  i88a.  foreign  hioWtttluii  has  been  wholly  dispensed  with  ui 
the  Japanese  navy:  since  1886  abc  has  amnufactured  her  own 
prismatic  powder;  since  1 891  she  has  been  able  to  make  quick-firing 
^uns  and  Schwartxkopf  torpedoes,  and  in  1892  one  of  ner  officers 
invented  a  particularly  potent  axploaive.  called  (after  ha  imantor) 
SUatooe  poiidar.  »  mitih* 
■  .         .1. -J  .M:4st,j,;  siii 

FiiMwrr.— Under  the  tiiMHI  ^Wia'uf'iHa  Vimltmti'^tl^ 
dliaad  ti  Japan  was  regarded  as  state  property,  aad 
parrelMfebtiHliV>76  ficfs,  great  and  small,  which  were 
assi);ned  to  as  many  feudatories.  These  were  era-  JJHSflE"^ 
powereil  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  their 
households,  for  ailministrative  purposes,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  troops.  The  b.asi.s  of  taxation  varied  greatly  in  difiereat  1 
tricts,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Kestoratioa  in  1867,  the 
priadpie  «aa  that  foaHeDths  of  the  groea  jKodiK 
the  AndaiMy^iiMiilli  w  the  faiiacr.  In  i>nctte:fMh<iili 

mt  4)f)Bed'tO  the  llee  crop  only,  the  assessments  for  other 
hlhds  of  prodoce  bciiig  levied  p.-trtly  in  money  and  partly  in 

ma:uifarti;red  goo<is.  Forced  laSour  alx^  w.is  ex.TC tul  .Tnd  arti- 
sans and  tradesmen  were  siil>;ccjc<l  to  peruniars-  levies.  Tlic 
jncld  of  rice  in  1867  was  about  154  million  L)u^h^.L.,'  uf  uliuh 
the  market  value  at  prices  then  rulit^g  was  £24,000,000,  or 
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•40,000,000  ym.*  Hence  the  grain  t.ix  represented,  at  the  lowest 
olcuIaUon,  96,000,000  yfn.  Wbcn  the  adminiitnuioB  reverted 
to  the  cBpoor  in  1867  the  central  tKtsuiy  was  cnpiy,  and  the 
funds  hitborto  coaplojred  for  governmental  pmpoact  la  Uw  fieii 
continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  ^upfMrt  of  the  feudatories,  to  the 

payment  of  the  samurai,  and  to  defraying  the  cxt>:nsi:s  of  local 
administration,  the  irniral  treasury  receiving  only  wlutcvcr 
miRht  remain  al'ti  r  (l.t  --r  wiriijus  oir, la)-^. 

The  shdgun  himself,  whose  income  amounted  to  about 
£3,500,000,  did  not,  on  abdkatinf,  hand  over  to  the  sovereign 
eilJber  the  ooatciitt  of  hit-  ticMuy  or  the  kndt  ftoot  which  lie 
derived  bb  leveinNi.  HecoMeadedtfaatfnadilbrihe  govern* 
meat  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be  levied  from  the  people 
at  hfgc.  Not  until  1871  did  the  feudal  system  cease  to  exist. 
The  fiefs  being  then  converted  inio  i>n  fei-ture'.,  iheir  revenues 
became  an  asset  of  the  central  treasury,  less  10  %  allotted  for 
the  support  of  the  former  feudatories.' 
But  during  the  interval  between  1867  and  1S71,  the  men  on 
I  bad  devolved  the  direction  of  national  aAtlrs  saw  no  relief 
from  crippUag  iatpemaiasily  except  an  issue  of  paper 
Maotr.  rooncy.  This  was  not  a  novelty  in  Japan.  Paper 
muney  had  been  !.r, own  to  the  people  since  the  middle 
of  the  1 7lh  century,  and  in  ihe  era  of  which  we  arc  now  wruing 
no  less  than  1694  varieties  of  notes  >veic  in  circvil.uioii.  TiiL-re 
were  gold  notes,  silver  notes,  cash-notes,  rice-notci,  umbrelia- 
OoUS,  ribboD-notes,  lathc-artidc-notes,  and  so  on  through  an 
latenainahk  list,  the  circulation  of  each  kind  bdng  limited  to 
the  iisabig  Gef.  Many  o(  these  notea  bad  almost  ccawd  to  bav* 
any  purchasing  power,  and  nearly  all  were  rcgaided  by  the 
people  as  evidences  of  official  greed.  The  first  duty  of  a 
centralized  progTcwivc  administration  should  have  been 
to  reform  the  currency.  The  political  leaders  of  the  time 
appreciated  that  duty,  but  saw  themselves  compelled  by  stteis 
of  cifcunatanccs  to  adopt  the  very  device  which  in  the  bands 
of  tba  feudal  cbiefi  bad  prodimdsacbdcplonl^nanlu.  Th. 
ofdinaqr  tevenue  amounted  to  only  sfioofioo  ymt  while 
the  ettiaonBaary  aggregated  39,000^000^  and  «M  derived 
wholly  Ucm  isBoea  of  psper  nonqr  or  otber  cqoaflljr  anaaund 

sources. 

Even  on  the  adolition  of  feudalism  in  1871  the  situation  w.is 
not  imracdi.itely  relieved.  The  land  tax,  which  constituted 
g^^j.  nine-tenths  of  the  feudal  revenues,  had  been  as- 
sessed  by  vatyiag  methods  and  at  various  rates  by 
tba  dUbmat  imSumin,  and  in  aMiiiiiiniiit  of  all  tba  bad 
beonne  a  pnellmiaary  essential  to  esuUisbiag  a  naifonB  qrstem. 
Sudh  a  task,  on  the  basis  of  accurate  surveys,  winild  bave  fatvolved 
years  of  work,  whereas  the  financial  needs  of  the  state  had  to  be 
met  immediately.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  imperative 
necessity  a  re-ase-os^mcnt  was  rouglJy  nmdc  it;  two  ye.irs,  and 
being  continued  thereafter  with  greater  accuracy,  wascompletcd 
in  i83i.  This  survey,  eminently  liberal  to  the  agriculturists, 
assigned  a  value  of  i,aeo,aoo,ooo  yas  to  the  whole  of  the  aiablc 
lead,  and  tbe  tieastny  fixed  tlw  tax  at  j  %  of  the  assessed  value 
of  tbe  land,  which  was  about  one-half  of  the  real  market  value. 
Moreover,  the  govertunent  contemplated  a  gradual  reduction 
of  this  already  low  impost  until  it  should  ultimately  fall  to  i  %. 
Circumstances  prevented  the  consummation  of  that  purpose. 
The  rate  underwent  only  one  reduction  of  )  %,  and  thereafter 
had  to  be  raised  on  account  of  war  expenditures.  On  the  whole, 
however,  no  class  benefited  mofe  conspicuously  fhw  the  change 
of  adadnbttation  than  the  poawtrti,  abm  not  oidy  wm  their 
burden  of  taxation  light,  but  also  tbey  were  converted  firam  mere 

tenants  into  actual  proprietors.  In  brief,  they  acquired  the 
fee-simple  of  ibcir  farms  in  consideration  of  paying  an  annual 
rent  equal  tD  aboot  OBC  abtjfbiiitli  ol  tba  maritet  valna  of  tbe 
land. 

In  if7j,  wben  tbese  cbaaget  wen  affected,  tbeoidlnaiy 

*  The  «m  Is  a  silver  coin  worth  about  3s.:io  ym-Ci. 

*  1b  additioR  to  the  abowe  giBOt,  the  feudatories  were  aliowcd  to 
retain  the  reserve*  in  their  trr.-isurie'i ;  thm  many  of  the  f<  u'lil 
nobles  found  thrm  c]\  i-!.  [•<  .--r-  n.  |  of  •.ub'^tantial  fortune?,  .i  torunk  r- 
able  part  of  which  they  generally  devoted  to  the  suppoa  o(  their 
It 
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revenue  of  the  state  rase  from  *4,5ao,ooe  ftm  to  70,100,006  ym. 
But  seven  millions  steriiag  u  a  saull  iaconw  for  a  countiy 
confronted  by  such  prohleiiia  ai  lapaa  bad  to  solve. 
Sba  bad  ta  build  nilwaya;  to  create  an  army  and 
a  navy;  to  oisanbe  posts,  telegraphs,  prisons, 
police  and  education,  to  construct  roads,  improve  harbours, 
light  and  buoy  the  coaiis,  lo  create  a  mcrcintilc  marine;  to 
start  under  official  auspices  numerous  industrial  cnterpnbci 
whiiJi  should  serve  as  object  lessons  lo  the  people,  as  well  U 
to  lend  to  private  persons  large  sums  in  aid  of  similar  projects. 
Thus*  living  of  aecearity  bq^ond  iu  incooae,  tbe 
had- teeeurse  to  further  fames  of  fidociary  aotca,  aad  la  1 
tion  as  the  volume  of  the  latter  exceeded  actual 
requiremeots  their  specie  value  depreciated. 

This  question  of  paper  currency  inaugurates  the  story  of  bank- 
ing; a  story  on  almost  every  page  of  >Ahich  are  to  be  foiiad 
inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  ltd.  Marquis  Inouye, 
Marquis  Matsukata,   Count   Okuma  and  Baron 
Shibusawa,  tbe  fathers  of  their  country's  economic  and  financial 
progress  in  awdem  tiaMa.  Tbe  only  substitutes  for  bsohs  b 
feudal  days  were  a  few  private  firmt--'*  boosebolds "  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  correct  expression — which  received  loc*l 
taxes  in  kind,  converieil  ihcm  into  money,  paid  the  j>roccedj  to 
the  central  government  or  to  the  fcud.-.iories,  p.ive  accomm* 
dation  to  officials,  dad  some  exchange  buMncss,  and  occasioiuliy 
extended  accommodation  to  private  individuals.    They  were 
not  hanks  in  tbe  Ocddental  lease,  for  th^  aeitber  oolkcied 
fandi  by  receiving  dcpoaits  aor  dbtriboied  capital  bgr  1 
bans.   Tbe  various  fiefs  were  so  isolated  that 
nor  financial  intercourse  was  possible,  and  moreover  tbe  1 
tile  and  manufacturing  cLism-s  were  regarded  with  some  diiJji 
by  the  gentry.    The  people  had  never  been  familiarized  with 
combinations  of  capital  for  productive  purposes,  and  such  S 
t  '1  r  i;  as  a  joint -stock  company  was  unknown.   In  these  circum- 
:  1 1  es,  when  the  ad  minisirat  ion  of  State  affairs  fell  into  the  baods 
of  the  Bien  who  bad  made  the  restocatioa,  tbcgr  aot  vtfy  lariwd 
the  lint  eswntlal  of  rule,  money,  but  were  abo  vrttboot  warn 
of  obtaining  any,  for  they  could  not  collcrt  trixcs  in  the  fiefs, 
these  beins  still  under  the  Control  ol  the  teudal  L>.irons;  and  in 
the  absence  of  widely  organized  commerce  or  finance,  no  access 
to  funds  presented  itself.    Doubtless  the  minds  of  these  meo 
were  sharpened  by  the  necessities  confronting  them,  yet  it  qteaks 
chMpiently  for  their  dlsoanuneat  that,  lamuiai  aa  tbey 
witbont  any  boiineM  training  whatever,  one  of  tbdr  tbat  I 
was  to  establish  organizations  which  should  take  charge  of  the 
national  revenue,  encourage  industry  and  promote  trade  aitd 
production  by  lending  money  at  comparatively  lou  rate<:  of 
interest.    The  tentative  character  of  these  attempts  is  evidenced 
by  frequent  changes.    There  was  first  a  business  bureau,  then  j 
trade  bureau,  then  commercial  companies,  and  then  exchange 
compauics,  tbcie  btt  bcliV  eitaUished  in  the  principal  diics 
and  at  tbe  open  noita,  tbdr  penonnel  consisiii^  of  tba  tbna 
great  fainilfes^Mltsiri,  Sbimada  and  Ono— hotnes  of  andeat 
repute,  as  well  as  other  wealthy  merchants  in  Ki&io,  Osaka  ani 
elsewhere.    These   exchange   companies    were  partnerships, 
though  not  strictly  of  the  joint-stork  kind.    They  formed  the 
nucleus  of  banks  in  Japan,  and  their  functions  included,  for  the 
first  time,  tbe  receiving  of  deposits  and  the  lending  of  money  ta 
merdiania  and  manufacturers.  They  bad  power  to  fame  npto, 
and,  at  tbe  same  time,  Mie  fMcnaaent  issued  notes  on  Ita  own 
accoant.   Indeed,  in  this  btter  fact  is  to  be  found  cane  of  tbe 
motives  for  organizing  the  exchange  companies,  the  idea  bdng 
that  if  the  state's  notes  were  lent  to  the  companies,  the  people 
would  become  familiarized  with  the  use  of  such  currency,  and 
the  companies  would  find  them  convenient  capital.    But  this 
sjrstcm  was  essentially  unsound:  the  notes,  alike  of  the  treasuiy 
and  of  tbe  companies,  though  nominally  coavettlbla,  wave  aet 
secured  by  any  fixed  stock  of  spade.  Four  yean  snifieed  to 
prove  tbe  unpracticality  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  In  1872  the 
exchange  companies  were  s  .vrp;  .iw.iy,  to  be  succeeded  in  July 
1873  by  tbe  establislimeni  of  uaiional  banks  on  a  system  which 
coabincdwaieof  tbe  ftetamof  Eagliih  boakingw^tlwfaaafd 
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)  d  AMrioB.  Bad  buk  bad  to  pty  into  the  trenurf 

<o%of  its  capital  in  government  notes.  It  was  crcfil  j  d  in 
irtuni  with  intertst-bcaring  Ixjnds,  which  bonds  were  lo  be  it  u 
il iJk  treasury  as  security  for  the  issue  oi  bank-notes  to  an  equal 
aaoont,  the  banks  being  rc<)uiri-(l  to  keep  in  guid  the  remaining 
40  %  of  their  capital  as  a  fund  for  converting  the  notes,  which 
cnvctsioa  must  always  be  cficctcd  on  afipUcaUoa.  Tbc  dabora* 
(odof  tliB  pcqgfwnrae  woe  Ito,  Inauye,  Okunia  aad  Shibuiawa. 
nqraddad  •  ptvMm  dniiBad  to  prawat  Ibe  esubUshment 
ff  twnittll  baalts,  namAy,  tbit  tlie  capita!  «f  each  bank  must 
bcv  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  i)opulation  of  its  plutc  of  ?  j  int  a. 
Evidently  the  main  object  of  the  treasury  was  graduali>  lo 
rqiUcc  its  own  fiat  paper  with  cnuvirtiMc  bank-notes.  Hut 
txpeiience  quickly  proved  that  the  Mrhcmc  was  unworkable. 
Tie  treasury  notes  bad  been  iuucd  in  such  large  vohune  that 
iup  dqmdatioD  had  eatued;  sold  could  not  be  pracined 
aapt  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  ths  balaaoa  of  fimlgD  tnide  hcbiK 
ipbst  Japan,  some  300.000,000  ym  lo  ^ede  flcniied  out  of  the 
COBBtr)- between  1872  and  1874. 

Ulliould  U'  iiotfd  that  at  tt.I-.  tinx;  f(.:ri  i^;n  trade  wa*  sti'l  ir.vc-ti  d 
•itk  a  penlouj  character  in  Upanese  eyc«.  In  early  Uuys,  while 
tk*  Dmoi  had  free  aoccM  to  her  porta,  they  sold  her  so  much  and 
hsaiht  10  little  in  retnro  that  an  inunense  ouantity  of  the  precious 
f  till  flowed  out  ol  her  oaflm^  Acain,  when  o%'cr-sra  trade  was 
Mewed  in  modera  tioKi,  |apBB%  exceptional  financial  condition 
praentcd  to  foreigners  an  opportunity  of  which  they  did  not  fait 
to  lake  full  advantage.  For.  during  her  long  centuries  of  srelusion. 
pM  had  come  to  hold  to  siKxr  in  her  coinaKe  a  ratio  of  1  to  8,  v) 
tkjt  gold  cost,  in  tcmi*  of  yilvcr,  only  one-lialf  of  what  it  co5.t  in 
tfce  VVett.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  gave  foreign  trader*  the 
risht  to  exchange  their  own  lilvcr  coins  against  Japanese,  weight 
(or  weight,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  the  foreiener,  going  to  Japan 
wiihasupply  of  MexicandoHani  coukl  buy  with  them  twice  as  much 
gold  as  tney  had  cost  lo  Mexico.  Japan  lost  very  heavily  by  this 
()ilein,  and  its  effects  accentuated  tne  dread  with  w  liich  her  medieval 
experience  had  invested  foreign  commerce.  Thus,  when  the 
baliBce  of  trade  swayed  heavily  in  the  wrong  direction  between 
I*;;  and  1874,  the  fact  i  re-itui  i:ii<luc  consternation,  and  moreover 
there  c.in  be  no  doubt  that  the  <ir,ittiT-«  of  the  bank  regulations  had 
0»tf-c*timatixl  t  he  'lu.intity  I  if  av  .I'.l.ihle  v;r.ld  Ul  the  country. 

All  these  things  made  it  impo»MUlc  lu  ki-cp  the  bank-notes  long 
ia  circulation.  Tbey  were  speedily  returned  for  convenion;  no 
dtposits  came  to  the  aid  of  the  banks,  nor  did  the  public  make  any 
■St  of  them.  Disaster  became  inevitable.  The  two  great  firms  of 
Oao  and  Sbtmada,  which  had  stood  high  in  tbc  nation's  estimation 
alike  in  feudal  and  in  imperial  da  vs.  closed  their  doors  in  1874:  a 
fWHcensoed.  and  the  circulation  ui  money  ceased  almost  entirely. 

Evidently  the  banking  system  mu'-t  W-  chanced.  The  jsovcrninent 
kond  to  necessity.  They  issued  a  revistil  cixic  of  tanking  rrgula- 
CiiBtm  'ions  which  substituted  tria^urj'  notes  in  the  place  of 
^1,^  jfx'eie.  riach  hank  was  thenceforth  retjuircd  to  invest 
H,Mt^  80%  of  its  capital  in  6"«  state  bonds,  and  these 
SrMti?  todfcd  tiitb  the  treasury,  the  haok  bfcaoie 

competent  to  bme  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own  ootca, 
teaiiiiC  with  the  remainder  of  its  capital  a  reaerve  of  treasury  notes 
HrfWrpotes  of  redemption.  This  was  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
giyNrmment's  original  scheme.  But  no  alternative  offered.  Besides, 
the  situation  presented  a  new  feature.  The  hereditary  pensions 
of  the  feud.itorics  had  been  comnrM' rl  with  iKinds  apt;re};.Tlins 
174.000,000  yfn.  Were  this  lar^e  vi  1  m.r  ni  luin  ls  i.micJ  at  once, 
their  hc.Tvy  depreciation  would  be  likely  to  (ullow,  and  moreover 
tik-ir  holders,  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  financial  problems, 
wight  dispose  ol  the  bonds  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  haaardous 
Xoilaviia  lonw  opppftunity  for  the  aafe  and  profitabte 


waayment  01  tncae  oonaa  icemca,  tnereiorc,  a  pscMuig  neceewiyi 
■od  the  newly  organised  national  banks  offered  such  an  opmrtunily. 

For  bond-holders,  combining  to  form  a  bank,  continued  to  draw 
fmui  the  treasury  6%  on  tlieir  twnds,  while  tfie>'  acquired  r<owcT  to 
issue  a  corresponding  airx-unt  <il  iMles  which  could  Ik-  lent  at  profit- 
«ble  rates.  The  pri>uraiTiiiie  worked  well.  Whcrea's,  up  to  IS;C». 
only  five  banks  were  i->lalilishi^)  under  the  oridm.d  n  t;u!ations,  the 
number  under  the  new  rule  was  151  in  l»7<).  their  aKKreKatc  capital 
having  grown  in  the  same  interval  from  3.000.000  yrn  to  40.000,000 
yn.  and  their  note  isMies  from  less  than  1.000,000  to  over  34-<mo<ow. 
Hcie,  iIm*,  waa  a  mMly  growing  ^atcoi  radng  wholly  on  stale 
oHit.  SetnctMag  Ukt  •  maida  for  lMuik<«(|ani»ng  dedaird  itseK, 
and  in  Ityg  the  MMmntnt  deenxd  it  necessary  to  legislate 
^>ainst  the  MtihllinilWt  of  any  more  national  banks,  and  to 
limit  to  34,000,000  ytn  the  aggregate  note  issues  of  tho»e  already  in 
existence. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conditimK  which  prevailed  immediately 
after  the  rstadlr-hini  iit  ,A  i!ic  ,  if.al  b  inks  mij{ht  have  developed 
some  permat»cney  had  not  the  S.it-iiina  relx-llion  broken  out  in  1S77. 
Increased  taxation  to  meet  military  outlay  iH  inK  iinpos.sible  in  such 
tifCBaistaocei,  oothing  offered  except  rccourtc  lo  further  note 


The  result  was  that  by  iMi,  fourteen  years  after  the  Restor* 

aiion.  noie=  whose  face  value  aggregated  161.000,000  yen  had  been 

I'l.t  iiuii  1 ,1 1  ul.iiiun ;  the  trva-.ur)-  |x)-.!>essrd  specie  a[nc>unting  to 
only  .s.niHi.cKX)  yen,  and  18  fjaper  yen  could  be  purcha^*>d  with 
10  silver  IrlU  s. 

Up  to  fitful  efforts  bad  been  made  to  binngihcn  the  specie 
value  of  fiat  paper  by  throwing  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  upoa 
the  market  from  tbne  to  time,  and  23,000,000  yen  had 
bcao  davetcd  to  the  promotion  of  iodwtiiea  whose 
prodoctfi  it  was  hoped,  would  go  to  swdl  the  list  of  ^ilI, 
exports,  and  thus  draw  specie  to  the  country.  But 
these  devil  es  were  now  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
(;overnment  applietl  itM-lf  steadfastly  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
:iduriary  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  accumulating  a  spei  n' 
reserve  on  the  other.  The  steps  of  the  programme  were  simple. 
Uy  cutting  down  administrative  expenditure;  by  transferring 
certain  charges  from  the  treasury  to  the  local  communes;  by  sus- 
pending all  grants  in  aid  of  pTOvwdal  public  worki  and  private 
enterprises,  and  by  a  awdccat*  {noeaw  of  the  tax  oa  alcohol,  an 
annual  surplus  01  revenue,  totalling  7.500,000  yrit.  was  secured. 
This  waa applied  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the  notes  in  circukuion. 
At  the  same  time,  it  wa-»  resolved  that  all  oH'icially  conducted 
industrial  and  agricultural  works  should  be  sold  — s:n<A-  their  purpose 
of  instruction  and  example  seemed  now  to  h.ivc  txcn  suttiricntly 
achieved — and  the  proetetK,  ti<;;eiher  viltli  v.iriiius  wturiiiis  (aggre- 
gating 36,000,000  \tn  in  face  value)  held  by  the  treasury,  were 
appliod  to  the  purchase  of  specie.  Had  the  government  entered  the 
market  openly  as  a  seller  of  its  own  fklaciary  notes,  its  credit  must 
have  suffered.  There  were  also  ample  reasons  to  doubt  whether  any 
available  stores  of  prcdou*  metal  remained  in  the  COttOtry.  In 
obedience  to  elementary  economical  laws,  the  cheap  money  had 
steadily  driven  out  the  dc.^r.  and  atthouch  the  Kovcinment  mint  at 
Osaka,  founded  in  1871,  had  struck  gold  and  silver  coins  worth 
80.000.000  yen  between  that  date  and  l.SSl.  the  customs  returns 
showed  that  a  great  |>art  of  this  metallic  currenry  had  flowed  out 
of  the  countr>'.  In  these  circumstances  Japanese  linaneiers  decided 
tlut  only  one  course  remained:  the  treasury  must  play  the  part  of 
national  banlter.  Fftduce  aid  miBufartiiwa  deitioed  for  eiqiaft 
must  be  purchased  by  the  Mate  with  fiduciary  notes,  aad  the 
metallic  proceeds  of  their  sales  abroad  must  be  collected  and  stored 
in  the  treasurj'.  This  programme  required  the  ei-tablishment  of 
consulates  in  tne  chief  marts  of  the  Occident,  and  the  or^aniiation 
of  a  great  central  bank — the  present  Bank  of  Japan— as  will  as  of  a 
secondary  Kink— the  present  Specie  Bank  of  V  okohama  — t  he  former 
to  condu.  t  transaetions  with  native  producers  and  manufac-turers, 
the  latter  to  hnancc  the  business  of  exportation.  The  outcome  of 
these  various  arrangements  ytxi  that,  by  the  middle  of  188s.  the 
volume  of  fiduciary  notes  had  been  reduced  to  119,000,000  vtm. 
their  depreciation  had  fallen  to  37,.  and  the  metallic  merve  oi  the 
treatnry  had  increased  to  45.000,000  vm.  The  resuroptioo  of  specie 
payments  was  then  announced,  and  became,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  an 'Accomplished  fact.  From  the  time  when  this  programme 
Ix-gan  to  be  eflettive,  Japan  enleret!  a  periixl  of  favourable  ualance 
of  trade.  .Xi  ei>rdin^  to  accepted  ecoiioniic  tlieoiie*.  the  influence  of 
an  appreciating  currency  should  In-  tn  cneoiir.i^e  itn|x/rl^:  hut  the 
coMv  er V  w .IS  seen  in  Japan's  r a"-,  for  frejni  IMS."  .'n  r  c  \ 1 1  i  rt  ^  annually 
excevdexl  her  imports,  the  maxiiuuin  excess  txring  reaehed  in  l6£6, 
the  very  year  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

The  above  tacts  deserve  to  figure  largely  in  a  retrospect  of  Japancae 
fiisance,  not  mer>.  ty  because  they  M-t  forth  a  fine  economic  feat> 
indicating  clear  insight.  );<x>d  crv;ani/ing  capacity,  and  courageoua 
energy,  but  also  lieeau.se  vutumrs  ol  adverse  foreign  criticism  were 
w  ritten  in  the  margin  of  the  story  during  the  couric  of  the  incidents 
it  einlxxlies.  Now  Japan  was  charged  with  robbing  her  own  people 
licrausc  she  bought  their  Rt«  ■■1 ,  w  1;  li  (uper  money  and  sold  them  for 
s(>ecie;  again,  she  was  accused  of  an  omcial  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
foreign  local  banks  Ixcau;*'  she  purchased  cx|)orters'  bills  on  Europe 
atvd  America  at  rates  that  defied  ordiiury  competition;  and  while 
some  declared  that  she  waa  pteiohr  withuut  any  uodcntandino  of 
her  own  dolnn.  others  predicted  that  her  heroic  method  of  deaSng 
with  the  problem  would  paralyze  industry,  interrupt  trade  aad 
produce  widespread  suffering.  Undoubtedly,  to  carry  ibecufRUry 
of  a  nation  from  a  discount  of  70  or  80 '"o  10  par  in  the  course  of 
[I'lir  >car»,  rcducinij  its  volume  at  the  same  tune  (n/tu  i(io  to  1 
miilion  jr«.  was  a.  hnanci.il  enterprise  violent  and  d.inng  almost  la 
rashness.  The  genllir  e\;«<lu(it  o(  a  foreign  loan  would  have 
commended  itself  to  the  nujority  of  economists.  But  it  may  be 
here  stated,  once  for  all,  that  until  her  Arul  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  1897,  the  foreign  money  market  was  practically  closed 
to  Japan.  Had  she  borrowni  abroad  it  mUM  have  wen  on  a  sterling 
basis.  Receiving  a  fixed  sum  in  silver,  she  would  have  had  to  dis> 
charge  her  debt  in  rapidly  appreciating  gold.  Twice,  indeed,  she 
had  recourse  to  London  for  small  sums,  but  when  she  came  to  cast 
up  her  .iccounis  the  cost  of  the  aceommo<)alion  stood  out  in  detcrrrnt 
I  rujKirtioris,  ,\  q",.,  loan,  placid  in  Lngl.itid  in  I.V>!<  and  paid  otT 
in  l8t.9.  produced  3, 750,<x»i  yen,  and  en>t  alto^-uher  it.75(i/KK)  -icii 
in  round  figures;  and  a  7*0  loan.  n  .id.  m  i.s;.'  .ind  (  nd  otl  m  iK<v7, 
produced  10,750.000  ytn,  and  co-^t  ^O.cxw.cxw  yen.  These  consider- 
ations were  supplemented  by  a  sirons  aversion  from  incurring 
pecuniary  obligations  to Wcstcrnstatesbeforeihc latter hadconsenlco 
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to  Itnort  Japan'*  JmBdal  and  tariff  antMioniy.  Tlie  example  of 

Egypt  sho«-«a  what  kind  of  fate  might  o%-ertake  a  ■cmi-iodcpcndm 
•talc  (ailing  into  the  rlutchc?  of  foreign  bond-holders.  Japan  did 
not  »i-h  to  frlttr  hiTScIl  with  (orfij{n  dcbti  while  struggling  to 
emtrji  If.im  the  rank  of  Oriental  jKjwcrs. 

Afiir  the  revision  of  the  natiotval  KinW  riii:ubtion«,  scmi-of)icij| 
banking  entcrpriie  won  >iKh  favour  i:>  eyes  that  the  govern- 

.  mem  found  it  neccsNary  to  impose  limit*.  Thi> 
CTanoftt  coaaervative  policy  proved  an  incentive  to  private 
banks  artd  banking  comDantet,  to  th.it,  by  the  year 
iS^lj.  no  IfM  than  I09J  Danking  institutions  were  in 
cxi^t!.:)!  (  throughout  Japan  with  an  iiggrcgalc  capital  of  <y<)(>,o<;io,<>iio 
yen.  But  these  wire  cniirily  Uclcins  in  arrancemcnts  (ur  com- 
Linaliun  or  (or  cquall/in;;  rates  of  intcrl^t,  anu  to  correct  such 
defects,  no  less  than  ultimately  10  constitute  the  *oic  notc-iMuing 
inttituiicn,  a  central  bank  (the  Bank  of  Japaa) 
the  model  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium,  with  me  tesard  lo 
ing  institution*  ia  other  Western  couniriea  and  to  the  eoaditions 
cxistlne  in  Japan.  EfMbSdicd  in  iBSt  with  a  capital  of  4^000,000 
\fn,  tht«  bank  hat  now  a  capital  of  30  miiUoM^ a  aacnity  foem  of 
.-I millions,  a  nolr-ivsue  of  2<jb  millioa*,  a  tpttk  lUtfH  flf  I60 
null' <ns,  and  loans  of  5J5  million*. 

I  I'.e  banking  machim  ry  of  the  country  being  now  com[ili  ic.  in 
a  general  aense.  Ctcp*  were  taken  in  1883  for  converting  the  natiuiul 
IimIi*  ioto  ofdiaary  joint^loch  concern*  aad  for  the  ledemption  »i 
aM  thefir  iMe-bnes.  Each  natiooal  baofc  «a*  reqtilrid  to  depo^lt 
with  the  treasury  the  govenunent  paper  kept  in  itt  rtrong  room  a> 
•tcurity  (or  its  own  notes,  and  lutthcr  to  take  from  its  annual 
profits  and  hand  to  the  treasury  a  «um  equal  to  zj  of  its  rxitcs 
in  cirmUtion.  With  thcvc  funds  the  cct'.tral  ImrIc  was  to  purchase 
state  bonds,  devoting  the  interest  to  redeeming  the  notes  of  the 
national  hank*.  Formtd  nith  the  object  of  diatHrM^g  the  mofwy 
market  as  little  a*  pouible,  this  programme  encountered  two 
obstacles.  The  first  waathatt  in  view  of  the  Bank  of  Japan's  pur- 
chases, the  market  prtoeofatate  bonds  roM:  rapidlv.  so  that,  whereas 
ofBcial  finanricrs  h,id  not  expected  them  to  reac  h  jkir  U  forc  I  Kg;, 
they  were  fiuolcd  at  a  tonvidir.ible  prrmiiim  in  l  I  he  sttond 

was  that  the  Irr.is'.iry  havin;;  in  iK'-f)  initi.itr.)  ih,  p.-.li  y  of  con- 
verting; Its  (•  "„  (■luii!.,  int' '  5  ■  „  ttinM)!-.,  thr  !■  irinrr  rn.i  l'jn,;i  r  prixlured 

interest  at  the  rate  cuiniatcti  lor  the  pur{x»es  of  the  banking  Khemc. 
The  aalioaal  faanka  thaa  iaaad.  dMHMlwaa  in  «a  cmbonaaiinf 
aUaattan  aad  Mgui  to  dfeiaaur  for  a  revMoa  «r  the  promaame. 

But  the  foverameat.  seeing  compensations  for  them  in  other 
direction*,  adhered  firmly  to  its  lurhcme.    Few  nroblcni*  have 

earned  greater  controversy  in  modern  Jajxin  than  tnis  question  of 
the  ^ti mate  fate  of  the  national  banks.  N<:t  until  iK96c(>uld  ilu 
diet  be  induced  to  pass  a  bill  providing  (or  their  dissolution  at  llic 
doae  of  their  charter  term*,  or  their  conversion  into  ordinary  joint- 
atock  concerns  without  any  note-issuing  power,  and  not  until  1899 
(Ed  their  note*  cca*e  to  be  legal  tender.  Out  of  a  toul  of  153  of 
these  bank*,  1 J3  cootintied  business  as  private  institution*,  andlbe 
mt  *ere  abeorfacd  or  dissolved.  Afreadv  (l8/)o  and  tSt)})  minute 
fCfmationa  had  been  enacted  brineinK  all  the  banks  and  lunking 
institutions — except  the  sfxtLiI  Uinks  to  lie  prr^riitlv  ilcsfriln-d  — 
within  one  system  of  'cnii  annual  (-.il  ince  ■  heetsatn!  "(Ik  i  d  luilitin^;. 
while  in  thr  case  of  savings  banks  the  directors'  res|ionsibility  was 
declared  unlimited  and  thine  haaha  wctc  requited  lo  lod|e  MOrity 
with  the  trcasttiy  for  the  proteclfaa  of  their  depoaitora. 

iiHt  aa  the  ordinary  banks  were  all  centred  on  the  Baakof  Japan ' 
aad  HMwe  or  let*  cpanecteil  with  it,  so  in  189s,  a  (roop  of  special 
iaatitUtiiKtSj  called  agricultural  and  commercial  Uinks. 
were  organittd  and  rmtrt-rl  on  a  hypothec  t>ank.  tin- 
object  of  this  system  IxinK  to  supply  cheap  capital 
to  farmers  ami  runiifacTurcrs  on  the  "tcurity  ol  n.d  estate.  The 
hypothec  bank  had  its  bead  office  in  T6ky6  and  was  authorixed  to 
obtain  fund*  by  isming  premMim<beoring  bonds,  while  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  bank  was  established  in  each  prefecture  and 
leceivtd  asMsunce  from  the  hypothec  bank.  Two  yean  later 
(1900),  an  irtdustrial  tiank  -sometimes  spoken  of  a*  the  crtfti 
mohUirr  of  Japan— *as  brou^iht  intoexisfenrr  undt  r  official  auspices, 
its  jiuriKi-^c being  to  lend  money  a^airtst  (.i^m!  d'.  l-i  m  un  s  aivl  l.  in  ,. 
as  well  a*  lo  public  corporations.  These  various  institutions. 
togethei'  with  cmring  house*,  bankers'  associaiioni.  the  HoUcaidd 
cowaial  hank,  the  bank  of  Formnu.  savings  bank*  (iacMinc  a 
post-oliic*  savings  fmnk),  and  a  mir.t  complete  the  fioaadal  Wchi- 
orryof  modern  Japan. 

Rcviewtng  this  rhafrtrr  of  Japan's  material  development,  wc  find 
that  whinas.  at  the  bcpinninR  of  the  Meiji  era  (1867), 
tht-  nation  did  not  possess  w>  murh  as  one  banking 
OtrtHp-  HI  ti:uti<>n  uorthy  of  the  rami,  (uttv  \i.ir*  later  it 
mtmU  h.id  7211  banks,  with  a  paiil-up  capital  o(  £40,000,000, 
inerves  o(  £n.ooo/)oo,  aad  deposns  o(  f147.ooo.BOP;  aad  whereas 

'  The  riank  of  Japan  was  eslablishe'l  ,1  •  .i  jiint-stotk  company  in 
iHSi.  Ihe  i.i;iital  in  I909  w.is  ^o/.-r, jr„.  In  u  alone  is 
ve!,tcd  notc-i'isuinis  fiower.  There  is  no  limit  to  ils  issues  ac-iinst 
gold  or  silver  <  oini  aid  bullion,  but  on  other  securities  (state  Ujnd>.  I 
trcMury  bills  and  other  nccptiaUe  bond*  or  comroercial  paper)  iis 
hauaa  aia  limited  to  tao  bwMbb^  aw 
MlfMt  to*  taaof  s%««anMMb 


there  sraa  not  Ma  aanriaii  hmk  ll  lUr.  dHM  VM*  dlT  h 
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9  I  and  9  9';. 

Nmi  .  (Illy  the  movement  of  industrial  expansion  was  .nrrnm- 
(unied  by  a  development  of  insurance  business.    The  bcgii 
of  Ibis  kind  of  enterprise  did  not  become  visible,  how- 
ever, until   1881,  and  even  at  that  comparatively 

I  nt  datr  no  Jap,'.ne5c  laws  had  yet  been  enacted  (or  the  t  

o(  Mu  h  <i|»  ritiins.  The  commercial  code,  puMished  in  Mareh  ll^, 
was  the  carlii  -t  lev;isiation  which  met  the  need,  and  from  that  time 
the  numlxr  uf  insuraacc  companies  .ind  the  volume  of  their  traat- 
act  ions  iijri  IV  rapidly.  In  1S97.  thrre  were  35  com(>.»nies  with  a  total 
^Mi<l-up  capital  of  7,txX),<KK)  yen  anil  [Xilitiei.  aggregating  97 1 ,000.000 
yrn,  and  10  1906  the  corresponding  figures  were  65  companies, 
aiiooouooo  yim  paid  ap  and  poiicie*  of  4,149.000,000  yen.  The 
premium  reserve*  grew  in  the  came  period  from  7.000.000  to 
108,000,000.  The  net  profits  of  these  companiea  ift  IfOb  WUa  (^B 
round  numbers)  10.000,000  yrn. 

The  origin  of  ck-aring  houses precederl  that  of  insumneei 
in  Japan  bv  only  two  yvan  (1879).    CKika  set  the  example  t 
was  quickly  (allowed  by  Tokyo,  Koljc,  ^'okohama, 
Ki.'ito  and   Nagoya.    In  iHijH    the   bills    tundkxl  at 
these  institutions  amounted  to  1,186.000,000  yen,  and 
in  1907  to7.aS4.oooMiojMi.  Jaoaaeaeclaaciai' 
after  those  01  London  and  New  York. 

I'.xchangrs  existed  in  Japan  a*  far  back  as  the  close  af  1 
century.  At  that  lime  the  inrome  of  the  fen^  c^iefa  1 
.ilrnost  entirely  of  rice,  and  as  this  was  (.old  10  broker*, 
the  latter  found  it  convenient  to  mci  t  at  fived  time*  09ant%. 
and  places  lor  conducting  their  business.  Originally  their  trans- 
actions were  all  for  carii.  bat  afterward*  they  devised  time  bar^rams 
which  ultimately  deoeloptd  into  a  <Mnite  iorm  of  exchange.  The 
reform  of  abuses  incitlrntal  to  this  system  attracted  tha  tarty 
attention  o(  the  Meiji  governnu  nt,  and  in  1893  a  law  was  promw* 
pstrd  for  the  control  of  <  vrh.int;os.  whirh  tlicn  numbered  146. 
I  r,di  r  tlii»  law  the  fniiHin  :m  -h.ire  capital  of  a  lx>urse  coosli- 
tul^-d  as  a  joint-stork  tifmji.inv  w.i^  fjvi.l  ;it  if4i,'*M>  yrn,  and  the 
«ti.ilr  of  ilv  [.rn)<Tty  li,.  .mil  h  il  li  |.  :  ;,ii';t,  i  r.  il.-  [urt  of  its 
brokers  to  implement  their  contracts,    ifaere  were  51  bourses  :n 

I^OSb 

Not  Icaa  lamarkable  then  thie  ecouomic  development  wa*  the 
large  part  acted  in  it  by  officialdom.   There  were  twa  I 
this.    One  was  that  a  majority  of  the  men  i;iltrd  with 
oriRinality  and  (orcsi(;ht  were  drawn  into  ilic  r.inkv  fif 
the  administration  by  the  ^'eat  current  •  i  tl;i  n  i  (ii 
ticn:  the  other,  that  the  feudal  system  had  trtiUi.d  lo 
check  rather  than  to  encourage  material  developmeat| 
since  the  limit*  of  each  fief  were  aho  the  linnia  v 

economical  and  IndMtfial  eatarpriae.  Idea*  for  eoad  

co-opentkn  had  been  emdlMd  to  a  few  famHra.  aad  tbare  waa 
nothing  to  suggest  the  ongtiniralion  of  coinpanirs  nor  any  bw  to 
protect  ihrm  if  organized.  Thus  the  oprninK  of  the  Meijicn  found 
the  J.i|un<--<-  nation  ivluilly  unqualifni'd  fur  the  commercial  an<f 
ni.inufaif iirinij  c(ini|ii  1 1! i- m  in  »nirh  it  »a»  thenceforth  requind 
to  en;^ace,  and  therefore  u|ion  those  who  had  brought  the  country- 
out  of  Its  isolaiiaa  liiere  devolved  the  reeponaibohy  ef  speesiUy 
prrturing  1  heir  filllaar  country mea  for  the  new  aiiuatioa.  To  theae 
leaders  banking  facilitic*  seemed  to  be  the  first  need,  and  steps  mtn 
accordingly  taken  in  the  manner  already  dctcribed.  But  bow  to 
cdu.  ate  men  of  affairs  at  a  moment's  notice?  Mow  to  repLice  by  a 
vpirit  of  intelliRcnt  progress  the  icnorancc  and  u  nstrvjiism  cf  the 
hitherto  despised  trailers  and  artisans?  When  llic  hrst  li.ink  was 
organized,  its  two  founders — men  *ho  had  been  urged,  nav  almost 
compt-lled,  by  ofttcial.kim  to  make  the  essay — were  obliged  to  rats* 
(our-fifihs  of  Ihe  capital  thcmaeive*.  the  general  public  not  being 
willing  to  subscribe  rruire  thaa  one-fifthr-^  pcity  sum  of  5uo,(xx> 
yrn — and  when  its  staff  commenced  ibcir  duties,  they  had  not  the 
most  shadowy  conn  iition  of  what  to  do.  That  wa*  a  (aiih(ul 
reflection  of  the  condition  o(  the  buiineee  world  at  huya^  If  tto 
iiuiutive  of  the  people  ■  *• — "-tTT.  jT|ltn't  1 
mu"-!  have  been  slow  indeeel. 

Unlv  one  course  offered,  namely,  that  the  government 
should  organize  a  number  of  produttive  enterprises  on  modem  I 

10  that  they  micht  serve  as  schools  ai>d  also  as  models.  Such,  a* 
already  noted  under  Indnilriti,  was  the  programme  adopted. 
It  provoked  murh  ho  tile  cniicism  (rotn  (orcign  o.llookcrs.  who  hat! 
Irarrwd  to  di-cry  all  olliii  il  incursions  into  trade  ar>d  induslr>-,  bat 
had  not  pror^-rly  aiipm  lali  I  the  s|ns  lal  conditions  existing  in  Japan. 
The  enil  in-^iili.d  the  rr.i  ans.  At  tin  unTxt  <jf  ii>  .idminiMralion  wc 
(ind  the  Mriji  government  not  only  funning  pUins  for  the  circuUtian 
of  money,  bawdiav;  railways  and  otk:.ini/un;  f-osts  and  telrgraphs.. 
but  also  eitabKllling  dockyilrds,  sninning  mills,  printing-boutOk. 
silk-racUng  filatures,  paper^naking  Uctoric*  and  aa  forth,  thus  by 
ex.-irnple  rncouracinK  these  kind*  of  enterprise  and  by  Icgislatis^n 

ovidinR  for  thi  ir  s.ife  prosrcuiion.  Yet  progress  was  slow.  Orue- 
V  OIK-  and  at  K.nv  iniirsals  )oint-siock  companies  came  into 
existence,  nor  was  11  until  the  n  rnpt ii m  of  s(,fir  payiTOT.ts  jirs 
|81>6  that  a  really  eflixlue  spini  .1  ,1  :  manifested  )is*-lf 
Among  the  people    KaUway*,  barbuurs,  latocs,  spinAgig,  weaving 
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amMualait,  oU-refiiunE,  bckk-imldnc,  IcatheMsaalne. 
■Mi:  iml  thtf  ia4iM(M»MtnGttd  eager  >twiitioa.  and  w— » 
tktopnl  tttbtcrilMd  for  ■■di  worln  •^regatcd  only  90^000^000 

in  i896,  it  exceeded  1,000.000,000  yen  in  1906. 

Wlien  specie  payments  were  mumrd  in  i&Ss,  the  notca  iasued 
Iq^tke  Sink  of  Japan  were  convertible  into  silver  on  demand,  the 
^»iKer  ManrLird  L>tiiig  thus  definitely  adoptc<J,  A  com- 
plete   reversal    uf    the    tystem    inaugurated    .it  (he 
estaUithment  of  the  national  banks  on  Frincc  Ito't 
rcttira  (rom  the  United  Sutcs.   Japanese  financiers 
I  the  owtMt  ia  gold  mauomttrilUmm,  Bat,  in  the  6r»t 

 jMry'a  atock  of  goM  was  won  driven  out  by  her  dcpre- 

ciittd  iat  ameocy:  and.  in  the  fecond,  not  only  were  all  other 
Orioual  aations  iilvcr>-uaing,  but  alyj  ihc  Mexican  silver  dollar  had 
kiD(  been  the  unit  of  account  in  Fjr-Kj»tern  trade.  Thus  Japan 
Bltinutcly  drifted  into  lilver  nMnotnetalli»in.  the  Mlver  .rrii  bccomins 
bcr  unit  III  l  urrcncy.  So  soon,  however,  .is  the  indemnity  that  she 
noeived  irutn  China  after  the  war  of  i8<;4-y5  had  placed  her  in 
poHMuon  of  a  stock  of  gold,  she  determined  to  revert  to  the  gold 
naodard.  Mechanically  apcaking,  the  opecatioa  waa  vtty  caay. 
GoU  kavioK  appreciated  ao  that  its  value  in  tenna  of  lilvcr  had 
•aetly  donbioa  during  the  first  30  vears  of  the  Mei)i  eta,  nothing 
mm  aaeCMary  aocpt  to  double  the  denominatioaa  of  the  gold  ooins 
ina  of  yn>.  leaving  the  silver  subaidiafy  ooiaa  nnchaimecL 
11m  the  old  s-yns  goU  pece,  wetghing  a^nsai  WMmne  of  900  bne- 
um,  became  a  lo-yrw  piece  in  the  new  currency,  and  a  new  5-ym 
piece  of  half  the  wei^tit  tinn<ij.     No  change  wh-iri  v<  r 

nquired  in  the  reckoninjjs  of  the  people.  I'he  yen  continued  to  be 
lh<ir  Cknn  lA  .Kcoiint,  with  a  fixed  sterling  value  o(  a  imall  fraction 
ova  two  shillings,  and  the  denominations  of  the  gold  coins  were 
dMbted.  Gold,  however,  ia  Ktdo  «M  ia  J^Wi  tl»wlwlo4Mty 
'  af  cnnency  ia  done  l>y  notca. 

It  ia  not  to  be  suppaaed  that  all  Ihia  oeonomic  and  financial 
dmlopment  was  uncncituered  by  petiBds  of  depression  and  severe 
psnic.  There  were  in  fact  six  such  seasons:  in  1874.  I8«i,  1M9, 
ib^T,  iQoo  and  1907.  But  no  year  throughout  the  whole  period 
liiltd  to  witneaa  an  iacnasa  in  the  aun)b«»'  of  Japan's  industrial 
led  commcfdd  Qtmpuim,  mad  im  tho  aomuit  of  coptel  ihns 

iavwted. 

To  obtain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Japan's  state  finance,  the 
simplest  method  is  to  set  down  tho  annual  revenue  at  quinatiennial 
^  perioda.  ooauDsadac  with  the  year  iWjS-tin.  becattse 
not  iiatil        that  the  syetcaa  of  didy  coaipikd 
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The         from  which  levrane  is  obtained  are  as  follow  ? 
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Revenue  (omitting  fractions) 


Veax.' 

Ordinary  Revenue 
(tndlions  of  jrn). 

Extraordicury  Revenue 
(millions  ol  yea). 

Total  Revenue 
(mdkaosof  yen). 

••9S-4 
189^9 

MSl^ 

53 
76 

U 

133 

9 

28 
67 
36 
144 

6a 
83 

9a 
"4 
330 
360 
6m 

Thp  ri-,.»-,t  strikins  feature  of  the  above  tabic  Is  the  rapid  growth 
o<  revenue  during  tnc  U»t  three  periods.    So  Miinal  wa^  the  growth 
ilut  the  revenue  may  be  said  to  have  wxlupltd  in  llic  15  yc.irs 
f''i«l  l')fx).    Thi.s  w.is  the  result  of  the  t»o  v;rt.it  *,ir»  in  which 
was  involved,  that  with  China  in  |Si(4-g5  and  tiMt  With 
lusMi  in  1904-5.    The  details  will  be  presently  shown. 
Tumine  now  to  the  oxpeodinm  and  pwauiac  tho  aaat  ptuw  we 
have  the  following  figures:— 

ExrESDiTURE  (omitting  fmctioos) 


Year. 

Ordinary 
ExfK'nditures 
(millions  of  yen). 

Extraordinary 
Expenditures 
(millionB  of  yen). 

ToMj 
Eapwditures 
(miHionsofjwii}. 

|»7»-9 

l»«)»-9 

& 

66 

«» 

•  tt9 

17" 

■1^7 

5 
15 
15 
ao 

101 
80 

10-, 

t« 

*M 

J  SO 

(j:;o 

It  may  be  hrrr  stated  that,  with  three  except  ion*,  the  working  of  the 
budget  showed  a  surplui.  in  every  one  dI  ji  vc.ir^  betui  i  n  IH67 
and  1908. 

fill' Jignr n      '  i —  *'  * —  *f~'' ' "  " — *"  r 


1903-4. 

1908-9. 

miUioiu 
of  yen. 

millions  • 
of  yen. 

millions 
of  yen. 

millions 
ol  yen. 

Taxes 

Receipts  fiom  ataaps 
a  nJPuMie  Under- 
takings 

Various  Receipts 

70-50 

U-7S 
4-5» 

96-30 

3  3  00 
J67 

146*10 

96  87 
ft  15 

399-61 

164  G6 
It  4'J 

It  appcarsfrom  t  he  above  that  duriog  IS  ywra  the  weight  of  toxatioii 
increaicd  fourfold.   But  a  correction  us  to  be  applied,  first,  on 

account  of  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  and.  secondly,  on  account  of 
customs  dues,  neither  of  which  can  properly  be  called  general  imposts. 
Th>-  former  prew  from  16  millions  in  lf^4-i8<js  to  73  millions  in 
lip:^-  1  II  «j.  .uiii  the  Utter  from  sJ  millions  to  41 J  millions.  If  these 
inen.\-.»s  \>v  ili-iluctcd,  it  is  found  thjt  ti\i<,  pri)(nrly  SO  called, 
gre<v  fruin  70  5  tnillion*  in  1894-1  t' '  .:o7  .-f>  niilli  Ki  -  in  1909-1909, 
an  increase  ol  Mimewhat  less  tlian  thtec-lutd.  Otlicrwise  stated, 
the  burden  per  unit  of  population  ia  l(l94-ti)9S  was  yi.  txi.,  wbercaa 
in  100^-1909  it  was  8s.  4d.  To  understand  the  principle  of  Japanese 
t.ixation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  above  development  took 
pbrc.  it  if  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  chief,  taxes  separately. 

The  land  tax  is  the  prinrijvil  v>urre  of  revenue.  It  wasorwtflainr 
fixed  at  of  the  ,isscv.ed  value  of  the  land,  but  in  I»77  ttuSfMio 
was  reduccfl  to  3^"„,  on  which  b.i-is  the  t.i\  \  ieMed  t^^r. 
from  37  to  3S  million  yen  annujll  , .  .A:;,  r  the  w.ir  with  ' 
China  (1894-1895)  the  government  propo-t-d  to  increase  this  impost 
in  ord^r  to  obtain  funds  for  an  extensive  programme  of  uwful 
public  works  and  expanded  armaments  (known  subtorjuently  as  the 
'*  first  ftU  UUwrn  programme  ").  By  that  time  the  market  value 
of  af^ncnltural  land  had  largely  appreciated  owing  to  improved 
communicationa.  and  urban  land  romnunded  greatly  cnnaacod 
prices.  But  the  lower  house  of  the  diet,  considering  itself  euardiao 
of  the  farmers*  interests,  refused  to  endorse  any  inrre.ise  of^the  t.ix. 
Not  until  iHKq  could  this  rct;--f.Tnco  be  overcome,  .inrl  then  only  on 
condition  ttitt  the  (h-inice  slioulil  not  In-  operative  (or  more  than 
5  si-.irs.  1  he  .iniendcd  r.nfes  wore  -5  <in  rur  il  l.ind*  and  5"  ,  nn 
urban  building  sites.  Thus  altered,  the  tax  produced  46,000.000 
vmibut  at  thcendof  tlwfivo-ytarjnfioditinilUhawiwm 
Its  old  figure,  had  not  war  with  Koaua  broken  out.  An  uicrcaae 
was  then  made  so  that  the  impost  varied  from  5  to  17)%  accord- 
ing  to  the  class  of  land,  and  under  this  new  syst<  m  the  tax  yielded 
85  million*.  Thus  the  cxiccncie*  of  two  wars  hjd  augmented  it 
from  3H  millions  in  iHH.)  ti.  >ss  mi'Iions  in  1907. 

The  income  tax  wa^  intnKi.jrnl  in  1HS7.  It  was  on  a  graduated 
scale,  varying  from  I  ",.  e,n  in.  iin-.  ul  .-i  jt  less  than  lOO  jreii,  to  3% 
on  iitcomes  of  30.000  yen  and  upwards.  At  thesc^^^^- 
rates  the  ux  yiekled  an  insignificant  revenue  of  abont^^^ 
3,000,000  yen.  In  1899,  a  revision  was  effected  for  the  porposes  of 
the  first  posi  beUnm  pncraoMte.  This  revision  increased  the  number 
of  classes  from  five  to  ten.  incomes  of  too  yen  standing  at  the  bottom 
and  incortK-s  of  ioo,«>oo  vmi  or  upwarrls  at  the  top.  the  minimum  and 
maximum  r-tes  being  1",,  and  5}"».  The  tax  now  produced 
approximately  8,000,000  yen.  Finally  in  1904,  whfn  war  broke 
out  with  Russia,  these  rates  were  again  revised,  the  minimum  now 
becoming  3'',,  and  the  maximum  8'3°^  Thus  revised,  the  tax 
yields  a  revenue  of  37,000,000  yen. 

The  business  tax  was  instituted  in  1896,  after  the  war  with  China, 
and  the  rates  luve  remained  wnchangcd.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
tax  all  kinds  of  buiiness  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  ButiamMM 
.in<l  the  tax  b  levied  00  the  amounts  of  sales  (wholesale 
.ind  retail),  oo  rental  value  of  buildings,  on  number  of 
employees  and  on  amount  of  capital.  The  yield  from  the  tax  grawi 
steadily.  It  wa^  only  4.500,000  yen  in  1897,  faot  it  figuiod  at 
;j,r<xi,ooo  yen  in  the  budget  for  11)08-1909. 

rhf  .il.Mve  ihree  imfKi-.i  ,  l  on^'ltlHe  the  only  direct  taxes  in  J.Tp;in. 
.'\mong  indirect  t.ixe&  the  most  important  is  that  upon  .ilcohjiic 
liquorv  It  was  inaunUMMl  Itt  U^IX  doubled.  lOltlluy 
speaking,  in  1H78:  still  ftttther  ■Kwaacd  thenceforOi  at  H 
intervals  of  about  3  years,  until  it  is  now  approximately 
twenty  times  as  heavy  as  it  wras  originally.  The  liquor 
taxixl  is  mainly  sake;  the  rate  is  about  50  sen  (one  shlUii'':;:^  per 
gallon,  and  the  annual  yield  i-*  7J,o<io,ooo  yen. 

In  1859,  when  Japan  n  -oiK^ned  her  ports  to  foreign  comtncrcc, 
the  customs  dues  were  fixed  on  a  l  .i^i-.  of  IC)",  ad  vclu'em,  but**"" 
wa«  almost  immediately  changed  to  a  nominal  S'« 
and  a  real  The  customs  then  yielded  a  very 

petty  return — not  more  tlian  three  or  four  million  yra 
— and  the  Japanese  government  had  no  discretionary  power  tO 
alter  the  rates.    Strenuous  efTons  to  change  this  s>>stem  were  at 
length  successful,  and,  in  IM99,  the  tariff  was  divided  into  two 


X  on 
Akoballe 
Liquor*, 


sections,  conventional  and  statutory:  the  rates  in  the  former  being 
govcmedbyatraaty  valid  (or  12  years:  those  in  the  latter  being  fimo 
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compelled  a  icvUm  of  the  autnlory  tuW.  Uader  ttiit  tystem 

the  ratio  of  the  dutte*  to  (he  value  of  the  dutisble  goods  was  about 
15*65  The  customs  yicM  a  revenue  of  about  42,000,000  jrit. 
In  addition  to  the  aliovc  thrrc  arc  eleven  taxes,  loine  in  existence 
before  the  wjrof  11)04-5, and  some  created  forthe  purpose 
zr*'  o{  carr>  inK  on  the  war  or  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  post 
"■■•*•      bfllum  programnte. 


Tuet  in  existence  IxfoR  {904-19015} 
Name. 


(• 


Tax  on  *oy 

Tax  on  fiu(;.ir  .... 
I'ax  on  bour&cs 

Tax  on  issue  of  banb-KOtea 
Tonnage  due*     .    «  . 
Taxes  ctnted  M  aceount  of  the  mr  <I904^  «r  ia  its  • 
•equel:— 


Yidd 
of>«ii). 

.U 

2 
2 
I 

i 

iate 


Name. 

Cemumptton  tax  on  textile 
Tax  on  dealers  In  patent 
Tax  on  communicatiom 
Consumption  taxo 
Succession  ta.x  . 


Yield 
OaOUansof  >rn). 
•    .  "9} 


1: 


lmctur€%. 


Alio,  at  shown  above,  the  land  tax  was  increased  by  yt  millions: 
the  income  tax  by  (9  millions;  (he  buMness  tax  by  15  millions;  ami 
the  tax  on  alcoholic  li.|u,us  liy  t  s  iintlion*.  On  the  whole,  if  taxes 
of  );cnrrnl  iiu  i(i<;riLO  aixl  tho-c  ^A  special  incidence  be  lumped  to- 
i)i<  r.  it  .'piH'.^r^  (hat  (he  burden  swalM  fnMI  tfftfiUltfiOO  yen 
jclorc  (he  war  lo  J20,oao,ooo  after  it. 

The  government  ol  Ja|iaB  caniia  OQ  many  manufacturing  uader^ 
takings  for  purposes  of  military  ami  naval  equipment,  for  ship- 
buildmg,  for  the  construction  of  railway  rolling  stoclc, 
tor  the  manufacture  of  telegraph  and  li|int-housc 
matcriaU.  for  iron-founding  and  stwi-making,  for  printing, 
for  ji.iiK r-iiukms  and  io  (oah.  There  are  48  of  tht-ne 
in>ti!iUions.  K''-'"2  cmriloy inrnt  to  loS.otxi  m.ilf  opera- 
tives .ind  r  vn^ti  fiir.jk.  Iii.;i.thcr  \\::\\  d  i.i500  Ubuurcrs.  But  the 
ftnaniuil  results  do  nut  appear  indcpt  iidindy  in  the  general  budget. 
Thrt-e  (Jihi  r  i;ovenuiMnitawlertalcingii,  howcvcr,constituie Important 
btidgctary  kcms:  tfMy  are,  the  profits  derived  from  the  postal 
aad  ulcgraph  aervicn,  39»i)BOyB0P  yen;  secondly,  friNB  fomis, 
tjjDOOyOoo  yen;  and  thirdly,  fram  mlways.  37,000,000  ym.  The 
(BVCnUBcnt  further  excrri«es  a  monopoly  of  three  im|x>rtant  staples, 
tobacoo,  salt  and  camphor.  In  each  c.i^  the  crude  article  is  pro> 
dnced  by  private  individuals  from  whom  it  is  taken  over  .it  a  fair 
price  by  (ho  j;'ivcrtiiiient,  and,  having  iKt  n  manufacturi-<l  (if  nc^ccs- 
aary),  it  i»  resold  by  government  agents  at  fixed  prices.  1  he  tobacco 
mooopoly  yields  a  profit  of  some  33,000,000  yen ;  the  lult  montnxJy 
a  prolit  of  12,000.000  yen,  and  the  camphor  monopoly  a  pro  fit  of 
l,f»o.ooo  yen.  Thus  tiw  ontiaaiy  jcwhuw  of  tlia  itate  oonaisted 
in  1908-1909  of:— 

Km. 

Pro.  t-cds  of  taxes  3MM>00,000 

Pru(L-(<ls  of  •.tjte  enterpriaat  (poataand  tde- 

^;r.,iih».  forests  and  railWBJia).     .     ,     .  8'),cHV,,,H»> 

Proceeds  of  mooopolica  ^b.ooo.ooo 

Suadrica   11^^ 

Tu'..il   476^000,000 

The  ordinary  cxpcndiiurci  of  the  nine  department!  of  itate  aggre- 
gated—tn  ii)oh  -i<;o9— 427^ooejOOO  ym,  w  tint  tlwre  ma  a  Hirplus 
revenue  of  49,000,000  yint. 

Japancae  budgeu  have  Ipog  iaelMdcd  an  extraordiaary  section, 
ao  called  because  it  embodies  ootbyt  of  a  special  and  termina>>1e 
chanderasdiitinguisbcd  from  ordinarvandper^H-tu- 
ally  riCUfrinff  expenditures.  Theitemsm  this  extra- 
ordinary  section  p<><^'j  s«j  d  dt-ep  interest  in  the  years 
1896 and  1907.  bo«:aii>e  (hi  y  di^  h  v  !  j  In  ■  [..  cul  pr'>i;ramme5 mapped 
out  bv  |.i|j.inev  tinani  itrs  and  stati  sm'  n  .ilier  t!i<-  wars  with  Chin.i 
ku^'.n  Both  programmes  had  the  same  li.-is<  > — expansion  of 
armaments  and  development  of  the  countrv's  material  rejources. 
After  her  war  with  China,  J^iaa  nceioad  a  ptain  intimation  that  she 
muM  either  fight  again  altera  btr  years  or  resign  hetself  to  a  career 
of  in«if;nif>rance  on  the  confines  cl  the  Far  Eut.  No  other  inter- 
pretation could  be  assigned  to  the  action  of  Runia,  Germany  and 
France  In  requiring  her  to  retrtx-rde  the  territory  whii  h  she  had 
acquired  by  right  of  CPn<iuest.  I;ip.m  therefore  made  provision 
for  the  drJiiblinvc  of  h<  r  .irmy  .ifiT  lu  r  navv.  for  the  growth  of  a 
inerr .mtil'-  marine  qu.»lifi<  ;!  to  m;|  [il-.  .1  s-ilTn  it  ncv  of  tr'K'p-ship^, 
and  for  the  development  of  resources  v,  hii.li  should  lijihtcn  the  burili  n 
of  these  outlays. 

The  war  with  Russia  ensued  nine  years  after  thcjc  prcp,»rations 
had  begun,  and  Japan  emerged  victorious^  It  ttwa  seemed  to  the 
onlooking  nations  that  she  would  rest  from  her  warMlte  efforts. 
Oo  the  contrary,  juat  as,abe  had  behaved^af ter  her  war  tvith  Cliiiia. 

anraRH^ 


ments  to  dovUe  her  army  and  ttavy  and  to  develop  her  material 
resources.  ThatSfVHnment  drafted  for  tlm  year  1907-1908  a  budget 
with  three saficnt  features.  First,  instead  or  proceeding  to  deal  in  a 
leisurely  manner  with  the  greatly  increased  national  debt,  Japan's 
financiers  made  dispositions  to  pay  it  M  rompletely  ia  the  space  of 
to  years.  Secondlv,  a  total  outlay  of  411.000,000  ym  was  set  down 
lor  improving  and  expanding  the  arniv  and  the  11.1  vy  Thirdly, 
expenditures  aggregating  304,000,000  yen  were  estimated  for  produc- 
live  purposes.  All  these  outlays,  included  in  (he  cx(niordinary 
section  c»  the  budget,  were  spread  over  a  series  of  years  commencing 
in  1907  and  ««duif  ia  1913,  so  that  the  disbmsetBcats  emald  icacfi 
their  maximum  in  the  fiscal  year  1908-1909  and  imhM  theaeefovth 
decline  with  growing  rapidity.  To  finance  this  programme  three 
constant  sources  of  annual  re\Tnue  were  provided,  namely,  increaaed 
taxation,  jirldnn;  v-ime  millions  yearly;  domestic  loans,  varying 
from  ,10  to  40  nidlui  ,s  <  1.  h  \  1  ir ;  and  siirplusc^s  of  ordinary  revenue 
amoiiiitin."  to  Iroin  tu  75  niillions.  T  here  Mere  also  s«>ni>"  excep- 
tional and  ten'.porary  .i  ,;^-^-;;  such  as  i <« '.ix^  1,000  yen  rrmaimng 
o\-er  from  the  war  fund;  50  millions  ixiid  by  Kusaia  (or  the  main- 
tenance of  her  oihccrs  and  soldiers  during  their  tmpriaoomeat  ia 
l.i[xin:  occasional  s.iles  of  state  properties  and  so  turth.  Bat  tbe 
backlranc  of  (he  scheme  was  the  conttnuing  revenue  detailed  abovei 

The  bouse  of  repn-sentatives  unanimously  approved  this  pro> 
gramme.  By  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  it  was  regarded  with 
something  like  consternation,  and  a  very  short  time  sufhced  to 
demonstrate  its  impracticability.  From  the  beginning  of  1907  a 
cloud  of  comnHiiial  and  industrial  depression  scttleo  down  upon 
Japan,  partly  bi-cause  of  so  colossal  a  programme  of  taxes  and 
expenditures,  and  partly  owint;  to  excessive  s|)cculation  during  the 
year  1906  and  to  unfavourable  financial  conditions  abroad.  To 
float  dooMstic  loaoa  becaawa  hepelsss  tasit,  and  tJiaaoaeof  Itaej 
sources  of  extraordinary  revenue  cedled  to  be  avaiMila. 
remained  no  alternative  out  to  modify  the  programme,  and  tUs  \ 
acxt>mplishid  by  extending  the  original  period  of  years  ao  as  ( 
rtupondincly  to  reduce  theannu^il  outl.iys.  The  n.l(ion.  however,  as 
represented  by  its  leading  men  of  atfairs,  clamour<-<l  (or  sdll  more 
ilrastic  measures,  .imi  it  Ix'camo  es  ident  (hat  ilie  gowrnmenl 
mu5(  study  retrenchment,  nut  cxpan'iion.  eschcwin?  abovr  all  things 
any  increase  of  (he  country's  indebtedness.  A  change  of  ministry 
took  pktce.  and  the  new  cabinet  drafted  a  programme  on  five  bases: 
tirst,  that  all  expenditures  should  be  brought  within  the  margin  of 
actual  visible  revenue,  loans  being  wholly  abstained  from;  secondly, 
that  the  estimates  should  not  include  any  anticipated  surpluses  of 
yearly  revenue ;  thirdly,  that  appropriations  of  at  least  J/ajOOO.ooo  yen 
should  be  annually  set  aside  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  debt  lx?ing  thus  extinguished  in  27  years;  fourthly, 
that  the  state  railways  should  it-  placed  in  a  separate  arccjunt,  alt 
their  profits  being  devoted  to  extensions  and  repairs;  and  (ilthly, 
that  the  period  for  completing  the  patt  ttUum  programme  should  b« 
extended  from  6  years  to  II,  Thisachemehad  iheeliectof  revtonitg 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  naticmal  finsnces. 

ATaifsaaf  I>(tf.-~When  the  fiefs  were  surrendered  to  the  sovertiga 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  it  was  dcci'M  to  provide  for  the 
feudal  nobles  and  the  samurai  by  the  p,iynu>i'.l  of  lump  sums  ia 
commutation,  or  by  handin?!  to  (hem  public  bond-i,  the  interest  OO 
whicli  should  con«tiUite  a  viurcc  oi  income.  The  rcul;  i  t  ihis  irans- 
.11  (ion  was  that  Ix.nds  h.iving  a  (ot.il  face  value  i<!  I'/i  ciki.cxxj  yen 
uire  iNsucil,  and  ready-money  ju'.  nuf.is  wi  re  nia  Jc  u-,;;rcpating 
.21. 750,000  yen}  This  was  the  foundation  of  Japan  s  iiatmnal  debt. 
Indeed,  these  pobUc  boods  nay  be  said  to  have  represented  tbe 
bulk  of  the  state's  Habillties  during  the  first  25  years  of  the 
.Nlcii!  period.  The  government  had  aim  to  take  over  the  debts 
of  tnc  fiefs,  .imounting  to  41,000,000  ym.  of  which  21,500,000  yro 
were  paid  with  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  remainder  with  ready 
money.  If  to  the  aUA-e  figures  lie  added  twoforcign  loans  aggregating 
ir.. 500.000  ,vi*fl  'lomplctrly  repaid  by  the  year  1897):  a  luar-i  of 
15.oiK>,(»v)  yir!  in- urri-d  on  account  of  the  b.itsum.!  rcviilt  cf  t->77, 
loans  of  3J,(XX).o<,>o  ym  for  public  works.  I3.ofx),ocio  ym  for  naval 
construction, and  14.5iMi.ocx1  ym'  in  connexion  with  the  fiat  currency, 
we  have  a  total  of  3i>s.<xx).ooo  yen.  being  the  whole  national  debt 
of  Japan  during  the  iir'-t  J8  years  of  her  new  era  under 
ad  ministration. 

The  second  epinh  iLucs  from  the  war  with  China  ia  1(99-99. 
The  direct  cv^'cmhlurcv  un  .irc  mnt  oi  the  warSgglCgStcdaOOAOIMMMI 

^  The  amounts  include  the  payments  made  in  connexion  with  what 
may  be  called  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  There 
2<).!^5  endowed  templesandaliroiesthro«ghouttheempin!,a«dl 

otates  aggregated  .jsmSi  aCTCS.  together  with  l|  nulUoT  *■ 

of  rice  (representing  2,500,000  yen).    The  government  resus  

p(»s<'N^ion  of  all  ihe^e  lands  and  revenues  at  a  total  cost  to  the  StatO 
of  a  little  less  than  2.5cx),ooo  yen.  paid  out  in  pensions  spread  over  a 
Ihti.kI  of  fourteen  years.  The  nuasuro  Mninds  like  vi1i..!c>j1c  inn- 
livnlion.  iiut  some  extenuation  is  found  in  thi-  ( v  t  thit  the 
lemfili  s  and  shrines  held  tluir  lands  and  revenues  undi  t  :  .1  n  j  «  liich, 
being  derived  Irum  the  feudal  diicfs,  depended  for  (heir  validity 
on  the  laaiotcnance  of  feudalism. 

*  This  sum  renments  intcrMt'besriac  bonds  issued  in  exchange 
for  fiat  notes,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  volume  of  the  latter. 
It  teas  a  tentative  ascasufc  aad  prowad  of  ao  ^ 
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ym,  o(  whkh  135x100/100  yen  were  mddcd  to  the  iMtional  debt,  the 
rtaaindcr  being  defrayed  with  accumuUtiam  ol  «ir^u>  revenue, 
vith  a  part  of  the  indemnity  received  from  China,  and  with  voluntary 
coDtributions  from  patriotic  aubjects.  Aa  the  immediate  Mqael  of 
the  war,  the  government  elaborated  a  large  pivgramme  of  armaiiKfM* 
and  public  work*.  The  expenditure  for  thcM  unproductive  purpotea, 
at  wtU  as  for  coast  fortihcjtions,  dockyards,  and  so  on.  came  to 
Jl4.ooo,ooo  ytn,  and  the  totjl  of  tlic  prixlisctive  cxpcn<liturp» 
iflcluded  in  the  programme  wa-i  i(>r),<xK),(MK>  yen — namrlv,  120 
miJIiooi  for  railways,  tclrgraphn  .iml  trU  phonrs;  20  milliarn  fur 
njMrian  improvements;  20  milSi^ins  in  .ml  o(  niJustrial  and  a^ri- 
oiltural  banks  and  ao  forth— the  whole  procramrnc  thus  involving 
Mwtlayof  504.oMvaM]Ma,  T0M4tdM«lMnffvn^th*ChiiKw 
indemnity,  surplines  of  aMmil  revenovaM  •Umt  aMta,  funiiilwd 
joo  millions;  and  it  was  decided  tfuk  tiM  icnnninf  904  mtllioRa 
should  be  obtained  by  domestic  loana.  tlM  pngnmrne  to  be  carried 
oompictely  into  operation — with  trifling  exceptions^— by  the  year 
190^  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
OMOey  at  home  without  paying  a  high  rate  of  interc-st.  The  giivprn- 
mcot,  th<  rcfi>r>',  had  rccout>c  ti«  the  Luniion  market  in  iSt^.  r.iising  a 
loan  ot  £10,000,000  at  4°m  and  »rllin){  the  £luo  bonds  at  90.  In 
1901,  it  was  not  expected  that  Jaian  would  need  anv  further 
iauncdiate  recourse  to  foreign  borrowing.  According  to  her  fiiun- 
dm'  foracaat  at  that  time,  her  national  indcbtedncaa  would  reach 
itt  muamara.  naaely,  ^7^,000,000  ytu.  in  the  year  1903,  and 
would  thenceforward  diminish  steadily.  AU  Japan's  domestic 
loans  were  by  that  time  placed  on  a  uniform  liasia.  They  carried 
5%  interest,  ran  for  a  period  of  5  year*  without  redemption,  and 
•ere  then  to  L^-  n  li  ••mLiJ  within  50  years  it  l  iti  -t.  T!il  in  asury 
kad  power  to  expiditc  the  operation  ol  rt  dt  tnption  a«  cording  to 
iiuncial  convenience,  but  the  sum  exp<  ndcd  <>n  ariioni/ation  each 
ytar  must  receive  the  previous  consent  of  the  diet.  Within  the  limit 
d  ito  Mai  NdaniNiatt  «M  affected  cither  by  piirchaaiiig  the  itock 
If  OK  loam  In  the  opta  nulMt  <tr  by  drawing  lots  to  determine 
the  bonds  to  T<o  paia  off.  Dtniiig  tM  hnt  two  periods  (1867  to 
lA)7)of  the  Ml  tji  era, owingtetbeHOoesscsof  conversion, contolida- 
tioa,  Ac,  and  to  the  various  rcquircineats  of  the  state's  progress, 
twenty-two  different  kinds  of  aational  bonds  were  i!>surd;  they 
't^r^atcd  67j.215.500  ym;  369,043,198  yen  of  that  total  had  been 
cu4il  ul!  at  the  uf  I  and  the  rcmatadBrma  to  be  ledaMwd 
oy  1946,  according  to  the.>e  programmes. 

But  at  this  point  the  empire  became  involved  in  war  with  Russia, 
and  the  enormous  resulting  outlays  caused  a  signal  change  in  the 
inandal  situation.  Ik-fore  peace  was  restored  in  the  autumn  of 
I905<  Japan  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  403,000.000  yen  at  homo 
aad  1,054,000,000  abroad,  so  that  she  found  her^lf  in  1908  with  a 
total  debt  of  3,7T6jooojOOO  yen,  of  which  aggregate  her  domestic 
iadrbtrdneM  stood  for  1,110,000,000  and  her  foreign  borrowings 
joiounted  to  l,lt>6 ,000.000.  This  meant  that  her  debt  had  grown 
i':.>m  5bl.oo«.<>"0  yen  in  1904  to  J,27b.ooo.O(X>  yen'  in  1908;  or  from 
II  J  ym  to  45  **  Jf  l*r  h''.Jd  of  the  population.  Further,  out  of 
tlx  grand  total,  il»e  sum  actually  spent  on  account  of  war  and  arma- 
■rots  represented  i4S7dO0(MKX>  jMfc  Tht  liebt  canitd  intcfcst 
varying  from  4  to  5%. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  cauatnr*a  iitdebtedncM  gnw  by 
1^00,000,000  yen,  in  roumi  mmibefs,  owtng  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
Toi*  added  obligation  the  government  resolved  to  discharge  within 
the  space  of  30  years,  (or  which  purpoM:  the  diet  was  asked  to 
approve  the  establishment  of  a  national  debt  consolidation  fur.d, 
which  should  be  kept  di->iintt  from  the  general  attouni*  of  revenue 
and  etfienditure,  .ind  ".fHxi.illy  applied  to  payment  of  interest  and 
redemption  o(  prim  i|»al.  The  .Tmuunt  of  this  fund  was  never  to  fall 
below  110,000.000  y<n  annually.  Immediately  after  the  war,  the 
dirt  approved  a  cabinet  proposal  for  the  rUliowalitatioSt  of  17  pnvate 
aiiways,  at  a  cost  of  5oo.o<x>.ooo  yen,  and  tWa  twouifct  tM  state's 
Mts  to  2,jj6poofioo  vrn  in  all.  Thc  peoole  keeoniinf  imp.v  i<  nt 
•I  tWi  baratfl.  a  scheme  waa  CMlqr  adopted  m  1904  i>  r 
■ppropriaung  a  sum  of  at  least  50.000,000  ytn  annually  to  tbc 
piirposc  of  r^rmption. 

Lxal  FinaiKr. — Between  1878  and  iPSS  a  syjtein  of  local  auto- 
nomy in  matters  of  )inan<  e  was  fully  e>IaHr  hcd.     L'nder  this  system 

t^  total  rxf-  ndiiurcs  of  the  various  corporations  in  the  last  year 
of  r.ich  ')uin';ii('tinial  period coMPncvf  Ina the  fiacal  year  |W9- 
i&90  were  as  fUlow:— 

Total  Expenditure 
Year.  (millions  of  ytn). 

1189^1890  aa 

ia9i-ta9«  e  .  .  .  .  » 

l«9»-l«99  .    .  97 

t90j^l90«*  158 

1907-1908  167 


*  la  this  is  included  a  sum  of  1 10,000.000  yrn  ditiributcd  in  the  form 
{(  koMioiida  anoag  tkt  efficen  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
By  way  of  reward  for  tMr  acrvtai  during  the  war  of  1904-5. 

*  When  war  hnk*  out  fat  ^  administfathit  oiittfett 
took  steps  to  lednee  their  ontlaya,  ao  that  whereas  tJieeapatidltKrca 
totalled  158.000,000  y«->i  in  190J-1904,  they  Ceil  to  ua^ooOkOaoaad 
i^<>,ooo,aoo  in  1904-1905  and  1905-1906  lopectivdy.  Tncfetfter 
Mwivcr.  they  enanded  once  more. 
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1  n  the  same  years  the  total  indebtcdneaa  of  the  corpora  lions  was  :— 

Debts 

War.  (millions  of  X**)- 

1890   i 

ifH  io 

1*99  S* 

1904  05 

1907  S9« 

The  chief  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  of  thc&c  l>^an»  were  applied 
areaafeUoir; — 

Millions  of  yen, 
  i 

 n 

::::::::  :  g 

Local  corpofMionare  not  ciempttent  to  incur  unrestricted  imtebtcd* 
ness.  The  endorsement  of  the  local  auembly  roust  be  secured; 
redemption  must  commence  within  j  years  after  the  date  of  i»sue 
and  be  completed  «rithtn  30  years;  and,  except  in  th*  case  of  very 
sm.ill  lo.ins.  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  nomc  affairs  must  be 
obt.iined. 

iyfallli  of  /(i(tan. — With  referenrc  to  the  we.ilth  of  Japan,  lliere 
i>i  no  otiicial  census.  Nj  far  ai  can  be  estimated  fri  ni  slafi  (lis 
for  the  >>  ir  t-to^-i'iKK.  t!;<-  <>(  J.i[.an  pro(,er,  excluding 

Formiv-.i.  S.ikh.iliti  ami  ■■■  inir  rlL;li:  ■•  ir'  M.i  in  -uiria,  amounlatOabMIt 
ij9,89b,ooo,ooo  yen,  the  ucois  uf  which  axe  as  follow ' 

Tine  (wyen-tt). 

Lands   ii,3oi,ow»,ooo 

Buildings                                            .  3,331,000,000 

Furniture  and  fittings   |,utlo,ooo,ooo 

Live  stock   109,000,000 

Railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones  .     ,  "07.000.000 

Shipping   376,000,000 

Merchandise   873,000,000 

Specie  aad  bidUiM  •    .  310,000,000 

MiMellaaeettB  ........  1,809,000,000 


Grand  total  

Education. — There  is  no  room  to  doubt  th.nt  the  literature  and 
learning  o(  China  and  Korea  were  transported  lo  Japan  in  very 
andcnt  ^tofom,  but  iradiiion  is  the  sole  authodty  Earfy 
(or  cuiMU  •tatcmcou  thai  in  the  3rd  centuiy. «  CAcaOaK 
Koieaa  tnmiiipaat  was  ^jpoiiitcd  hbtoriograpfacr  to  the  Imperial 
court  of  Japan  and  another  learned  man  from  the  same  country 
introduced  the  Japanese  to  the  treasures  of  Chinese  literature. 
Aljont  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  Japanese  court  began  to 
send  civilians  and  religionists  direct  to  China,  there  to  study  Con- 
fucianism and  Buddhism,  and  among  these  travcllerh  there  were 
some  who  passed  as  much  as  25  or  30  years  beyond  the  sea. 
The  knowledge  acquired  by  these  students  was  crystallized  into 
a  body  of  Um  Mid  ordinances  baaed  on  the  adminiatmive  aad 
lcg.il  systems  of  tbe  Sut  dynasty  in  China,  and  in  the  middle  of 
llic  71I1  century  the  first  J.ip.-.nt ^^c  s^hixl  secmS  to  have  been- 
established  by  the  emperor  Teticiii,  followed  some  50  \  (  ,us  later 
by  the  first  university.  Nara  was  the  site  of  the  latter,  and  the 
subjects  of  study  were  ethics,  law,  history  and  mathematics. 

Not  imtil  794i  the  dite  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  10  Kioto, 
boirevcr,  to  tJbere  any  evidence  of  educational  oi|aaizatioB  on 
a  considerable  scale.  A*  tmiverrity  was  then  opened  In  the 
capital,  with  afTiliatcd  colleges;  and  lotal  schools  were  biiOt  and 
endowed  by  noble  families,  lo  whose  scions  admittance  was  le- 
stricled,  but  for  general  educition  one  institution  only  appeals 
to  have  been  provided.  In  this  Kioto  university  the  curriculum 
included  the  Chinese  classics,  calligraphy,  hiitor>',  law,  etiquette, 
arithmetic  and  conqnaiUaa;  while  in  the  athliated  coUcfcs 
special  subjects  were  tsughtt  as  medicine,  betbalism,  acupunc* 
ture,  shampooing,  divination,  the  almanac  and  langtrngct. 
Admission  was  limited  to  youths  of  high  social  grade;  the  stu- 
dents .ip;;re(;.itcd  some  .100,  from  i  j  to  id  yearsof  age;  the  faculty 
included  prole.ssors  and  teaihets,  wlio  were  knoMii  by  the  s-unc 
titles  (/iditdir  and  j/.'i)  as  those  applied  to  their  successors  t<>-<Jay> 
and  the  government  supplied  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  books. 
The  family  schools  numbered  five,  and  their  patrons  were  ibe 
W^ipe,  the  Fojiwaia,  the  Tacbiban*  (one  school  each)  and  the 
Minenete  (two).  At  the  one  institution— orM.-ncd  in  Mr^ 
wbne  youths  in  ger.tra!  mipht  receive  instruction,  the 

*  Tlus  indtidcs      millions  of  loans  raised  abroad. 
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embraced  only  calligraphy  and  the  precepts  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism. 

Tbe  above  ntxo&pect  suf^ests  that  Japan,  in  those  early 
dayti  borrowed  her  educational  system  and  its  subjects  of 
ffltei"  entirely  from  China.   But  closer  scrutiny  shows 

Otmtf  tkat  tbe  national  factor  was  carefully  preserved. 
KaihvutTkt  etllks  «f  •dministraUoD  required  a  combination 
ct"*"*.       ****  elements,  wckon,  or  the  toot  of  Japan,  and 

mta  or  the  abiiily  of  Cli;n,i ;  w  that,  while  adopt- 

ing from  Conl'm  ■  ini^.n  the  d»)cirinc  dI  luul  piety,  the  Japanese 
grafted  on  it  :•.  spirit  of  ■jiis-.\cr\  iiifi  loyjhy  and  p,^;  riot  ism ;  and 
while  atctpling  Buddha's  teaching  as  to  three  states  of  existence, 
they  supplemented  it  by  a  belief  that  in  the  life  bcyood  tbe  grave 
tbe  duty  of  guuding  his  couatiy  would  devolve  oo  fvay  naa. 
Cmt  icwknie  importance  attached  t»  pvoideiicjr  hi  Vtcniy 
COaiMMitiOB,  which  demanded  dow  Uudf  of  the  ideographic 
acript,  endlessly  perplexing  in  form  and  infinitely  delicate  in 
sense.  To  be  able  to  connM)W  ^ind  ii.  gr.ULful  couplets 
constituted  a  passport  to  high  oiTicc  as  well  as  to  the  favour  of 
great  ladies,  for  women  vietl  with  men  in  this  accomplishment. 
The  early  years  of  the  nth  century  saw,  grouped  alwut  the 
cnprcM  Aki,  a  galaxy  of  female  authors  whos*:  writings  arc 
•till  MCOUBtcd  tbctr  couatiy's  daaika— Mucaaaki  no  Shikibu, 
Akuone  Enon,  IzumI  Shikibu,  Ite  Tniyu  and  leveral  Ictser 
limits.  To  the  fir^t  two  Jipm  oi'. cs  the  €:■>;;•  monog.il^ri  and 
tho  £f{i>  ntfttiogaUri,  riipet lively,  and  from  the  Imperial  court 
of  tbOK  remote  ages  she  inherited  admirable  m<xlels  of  paint- 
ing, calligraphy,  poetry,  music,  song  and  dnncc.  But  it  is 
to  be  ob^rved  tlut  all  this  icfioemcnt  was  limited  virtually 
to  tbe  noble  families  icsidiiig  an  KiOto^  and  that  the  fiist 
object  of  cdvcitioii  in  that  eta  ma  to  fit  ma  iar  oOco  and  for 
society. 

Meanwhile,  bejrond  t^e  precincts  of  the  capital  there  were 
rapidly  growing  to  maturity  numerous  powerful  military  m.ig- 
,fton  nale.'S  who  despised  every  form  of  learninp  that  did 
i0  (A*  rot  contribute  to  martial  tX'  ■  Unite.  .\n  illiterate  era 
MUdit  cneucd  which  reached  its  climax  with  the  establish- 
'*'**'  ment  of  feudalism  at  the  close  of  tho  istb  century. 
It  is  recorded  that,  about  that  timc^  only  one  BMUontof  afocco 
of  five  thousand  coaM  decipher  aa  Imperial  naadato  addressed 
to  them.  Kamakura,  then  the  seat  of  feudal  government,  was 
at  first  distinguished  for  absence  of  all  intellectual  training,  but 
sutisequcntly  the  course  of  political  events  brought  thither  from 
Kioto  a  number  of  court  nobles  whose  erudition  and  refine- 
ment acted  as  a  potent  leaven.  Buddhism,  too,  had  been  from 
the  outset  a  strong  educating  influence.  Under  its  auspices 
the  tot  great  public  libiary  was  »tablisbed  (1170)  at  the  temple 
SbOniye-ji  in  Kaaaaawa.  It  is  sidd  to  have  containrd  practi* 
caRy  all  tbe  Chinese  and  Japonese  books  then  existing,  and  tbey 
were  open  for  pcrus.d  by  every  cla??  cif  nadrr.  To  liu  i  lhist 
priests,  .tKo,  J.ip.in  owed  during  m.iny  yearb  all  tlic  machinery 
she  posi  I  'l  fur  popular  cduc.ition.  They  organized  schools 
at  the  temples  scattered  about  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire,  and  at  these  tera-koya,  as  they  were  called,  lessons 
in  ethica,  calUgrapbyi  reading  and  ctiquatu  were  given  to  the 
aoma  of  sammai  and  even  to  youths  of  the  mercantHa  and  aam- 
bctvring  dasscs. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  administrative 
supremacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa,  the  i!lu  trious 
Educjitaa  founder  of  that  dynasty  of  shdguns,  lyeyasu, 
loihcpr:-  -howed  himsclf  an  earnest  promoter  of  erudition. 
MtiiiLr*.  uc  employed  a  number  of  priests  to  make  copies 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  books;  ha  patfOOlied  men  of  learning 
and  Ik  endowed  schools.  It  docs  not  wpear  to  have  occurred 
to  liim, 'however,  that  tbe  sprekd  of  luiowledge  was  hampered 
by  a  restriction  which,  cmnn.itir.fi  orisiiLiUy  from  the  Imperial 
court  in  Kioto,  forb  ide  any  one  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  to  become  a  public  teacher.  To  his  fifth  successor 
Tsunayoslii  (1680-1700)  was  reserved  the  honour  of  abolishing 
this  veto.  TsunayoshI,  whatever  his  faults,  was  profoundly 
attached  to  liurature.  By  his  comnaod  a  pocket  edition  of  the 
ana  pMpavHl^  and  the  caa^k  ha  felBMlf  aet 


in  reading  and  exponnding  rare  books  to  aadienccs  of  fettdatocics 

and  their  vassals  produced  something  like  a  mania  for  eruditioa, 
so  that  feudal  chiefs  competed  in  engaging  teachers  and  founding 
schools.  The  eighth  shOgun,  Voshimuni  (17 16-1 74Q),wasan  even 
more  enlightened  ruler.  Me  causc-d  a  geography  to  be  compiled 
and  an  astronomical  observatory  to  be  constructed;  he  revoked 
t  he  veto  on  tbe  study  of  foreign  books;  he  conceived  and  caniad 
out  tlie  idea  of  imparting  moral  educstion  throu^  the  medhiai 
of  r.Tllis'^raphy  by  preparing  ethical  primers  whose  precepts  were 
cmbtHJicd  in  the  he.id-lincs  of  copy-lxvoks,  and  he  encouraged 
private  schcx  !s.  lyei\ari  (i;i^:-iS;S),  the  eleventh  shflgun, 
and  his  immediate  successor,  lyeyoshi  (1S3S-1S5J),  patronized 
learning  no  less  ardently,  and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
latter  that  Japan  acquired  her  five  classics,  tlie  priaeta  «f 
Trut  Words,  of  Great  Leamini,  of  Lastr  teamlmg,  dF  Frmalr 
EtkUs  and  of  iVomm't  Filial  Pidy. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  education  progressed 
steadily  throughout  the  Tokugawa  era.  From  the  days  of 
Tsunayoshi  the  number  of  fief  schools  steadily  increased,  and 
as  students  were  aJm.t'.L.J  frtc  of  all  charges, a  duty  of  grateful 
fealty  as  well  as  Uic  impulse  of  intcrfief  competition  drew  thitbcs 
theaonaolalliainttrai.  intfanetcly  the  number  of  sad  adtoolB 
rose  to  ovar  S40,  and  being  supported  entirely  at  the  cipcaae 
of  the  feudal  chiefs,  they  did  no  Utile  honour  to  the  sphfit  of  tbe 
era.  From  7  to  15  years  of  age  lads  attended  as  day  scholars, 
being  thereafter  admitted  as  boarders,  and  twice  a  year  exami- 
nations were  held  in  the  presence  of  high  officials  of  the  fief. 
There  were  also  several  private  schools  where  the  curriculum 
consisted  chieily  of  moral  philosophy,  and  there  were  many 
temple  schools,  wliere  ethics,  calligrephy,  arithmetic,  etiquette 
and,  sometimes,  oonnaerdal  matters  were  taught.  A  prwntneat 
feature  of  tlie  system  was  the  hood  of  reverentisl  affection 
uniting  teacher  and  student.  Before  entering  school  a  boy 
was  conducted  by  his  father  or  elder  brother  to  the  home  of  bis 
future  teacher,  and  there  the  visitors,  kneeling  before  the  teacher, 
pledged  themselvc-.  to  obey  him  in  all  things  and  to  submit 
unquestioningly  to  any  discipline  he  might  impose.  Thus  the 
teacher  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  parent,  and  the  veneration  paid 
to  biin  was  embodied  in  a  precept: "  Let  not  a  pupil  trend  within 
three  feet  of  his  teacher's  sbadotr."  In  the  case  of  the  temple 
schools  the  priestly  instructor  had  full  cognisance  of  each 
student's  domestic  circumstances  and  was  guided  by  that  know* 
ledge  in  shaping  the  course  of  instruction.  Tbe  universally 
underlying  principle  was,  "  serve  the  country  and  be  diligent 
in  your  respective  avocations."  Sons  of  samurai  were  trained 
in  military  arts,  and  on  attaining  proficiency  many  of  thea 
travelled  about  the  country,  inuring  their  bodies  to  evcqr  kM 
of  hardship  and  cluUlenging  all  experts  of  local  fane. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  policy  of  national  seduslon  pre- 
vented for  a  long  time  all  a(  ci -  s  to  the  stores  of  European  know- 
ledge.  Not  until  the  bc};iii:iii;^  «)f  the  if'th  century  did  any 
authorized  account  of  the  gre.it  world  of  the  West  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Uie  people.  A  celebrated  scholar  (Arai  Il.-rkuscki) 
then  compiled  two  works — Saiyd  kibun  {Ruord  of  Otcidtnid 
Htonay),  and  Sdntt  ffew  (.Rmimngi  «§  Fernpt  iMMugft) 
which  embodied  much  inCpmation,  obtained  bom  Do  tea  sourcs, 
about  Europe,  its  conditions  and  ita  customs.  But  of  course 
tbe  light  thus  furnished  bad  very  restricted  influence.  It  was 
not  extinguished,  however.  Thenceforth  mcn's  interest  centred 
more  and  more  on  the  astronomical,  geographical  and  medical 
sciences  of  the  West,  though  such  subjects  were  not  included  in 
academical  studies  until  the  renewal. of  foreign  intercourse  in 
modem  times.  Then  (1857),  almost  immediately,  the  nation 
turned  to  Weatem  kaning,  aa  it  had  turned  to  Chirnae  thinceB 
centuriea  earlier.  Tbe  Tokugawa  government  cstaMUbed  In 
Yedo  an  institution  called  Bansho-shin^lc  dcksro  (place  for 
studying  foreign  books),  where  Occidental  l.irguages  were  learned 
and  Oi  clocnial  works  translated.  Simultaneously  a  school  foe 
acquiring  foreign  medical  art  (Seiyo  igaku-ilu)  was  opened,  and, 
a  little  later  (1867),  the  Kaisei-jo  Qjilace  of  liberal  culture),  a 
college  for  stuidying  European  sdencca,  ma  added  to  tlie  liat  of 
Tlma  Ite  eve  of  the  ReMonrlfaB  ttw  the 
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Japanese  people  already  appreciative  of  the  stores  of  letmlng 
Tendered  accessible  to  them  by  contact  with  the  Occident. 

Commercial  education  was  comparatively  neglected  in  the 
Kbools.  Sons  of  merchants  occasionally  attended  the  Urc-koya, 
riwiiilif  ^^'^  instruction  they  received  there  had  seldom 
efcaiAwiaany  bearing  upon  the  runduct  of  trade.  Mcrcan- 
I?-*^"'*  tile  knowledge  had  to  be  aequintf  by  a  ^tcm  of 
^***'  appreotioeabipk  A  b<^  of  9  or  lo  wv  ippccaticcd 
lir  •  peftod  of  8  or  9  ytm  to  a  merchant,  who  undertook  to 
support  him  and  teach  him  a  trade.  Generally  this  young 
apprentice  coidd  not  even  read  or  write.  lie  passed  through  all 
the  stages  of  shop  m<  <  rr;ind  hoy.  petty  clerk,  «lesman  and 
Knior  dcrk,  and  in  the  evenings  he  received  instruction  from  a 
tcsdwr,  mho  used  for  textbooks  the  manual  of  letter-writing 
(Sttfsofai  •rat)  ind  the  manual  of  commerce  {SkSbai  arai). 
The  htter. contained  much  osefnl  infbrnatkm,  and  a  youth 
thoroughly  versed  in  its  contents  was  competent  to  discharge 
lesponsible  duties.  When  an  apprentice,  having  attained  the 
position  of  senior  clerk,  had  given  proof  of  practical  ability,  he 
WIS  often  assisted  by  \\\s  misit  r  to  start  business  independently, 
b:t  under  the  same  firm  name,  for  v, hii  h  purpuric  a  sum  of 
capital  was  given  to  him  or  a  section  of  his  master's  customers 
were  assigned. 

When  the  floveriimeiit  of  the  Restocatioa  came  into  power,  the 
aqieror  nlemal/ announced  that  the  administration  should  be 

ttrnKOtm  conductcd'on  the  principle  of  emplojing  men  of  capa- 
kMarfMw  city  wherever  they  could  be  found.  This  amounteil 
to  a  declaration  that  in  chooiin;;  v'Tirids  scliolastic 
acquirements  would  thenceforth  take  pntcdcme  <'f  the  claims 
«f  birth,  and  thus  unprecedented  importance  was  seen  to  attach 
to  education.  But  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  survived,  even  in 
part.DO  general  scheme  of  education  could  he  thoroughly  enforced, 
lad  thus  it  was  not  until  the  conversion  of  the  fiefs  into  prcfcc- 
toret  in  1871  that  the  government  saw  itself  in  a  position  to  take 
drastic  steps.  A  commission  of  investigation  was  sent  lo  Europe 
and  America,  and  on  its  return  a  very  elaborate  .iitd  extensive 
plan  was  drawn  up  in  ac(  <>r<I.inrc  with  French  nio  li  ls,  v.hich  the 
Commissioners  had  found  conspicuously  complete  and  sym- 
atetricaL  This  plan  subsequently  underwent  great  modifica- 
tiooa.  It  will  be  sul&cieat  to  say  that  in  consideration  o(  the 
bee  education  hitherto  provided  by  the  feudatoriea  fai  their 
rarous  fiefs,  the  government  of  the  restoration  resolved  not  only 
tlut  tbc  state  should  henceforth  shoulder  the  main  part  of  this 
burden,  but  also  that  the  bencf.ts  of  the  system  should  be 
eitcnded  equally  to  all  classes  of  the  [wpulation,  and  that  the 
at'.cndancc  at  primary  schools  should  be  compulsorj'.  At  the 
outset  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  was  fixed  at  3,000,000 
ym,  that  having  been  approximately  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
(he  fcudatoneSt  But  the  financial  arrangements  Sttflcnd  many 
changes  from  time  to  time,  and  finally,  in  1877,  tbecoatof  nain- 
taining  the  schools  became  ,1  chirgc  on  the  local  taiMi  the  central 
treasury  granting  only  sums  in  aid. 

Every  child,  on  attaining  the  age  of  rix^  must  attend  a  common 
eitncntary  school,  where,  during  a  RX-yeara*  coune,  instruction  is 
ghm  in  morals,  reading,  arithnietic,  tiw  fudimeataof  technical  work, 
Drmnastica  and  poetry  Year  by  year  the  attendance  at  these 
schools  has  incrrascd.  Thus,  whereas  in  tbc  >'ear  1900,  only  81  67 
cf  the  school-age  children  of  both  sexes  rccci\-c<i  the  prescribed 
elriTcntan,-  in«itruf tion.  the  fifture  in  l<)o5  w,i«  04-«)3""tH  The  desire 
lor  in')iructiun  u  .ed  to  be  ke^-ner  among  boy*  than  among  girls,  as 
-•41  natural  in  view  al  the  dilTcrcnee  of  inducctncnt:  but  ultimately 
this  discrtftinty  di  i  i  -  ir.  I  almost  con.pliti ly.  Thus,  whereas 
the  pcrrrntaj:c  of  girU  attending  Kh'Xjl  was  75'QO  in  1900,  it  rove 
toni.46  in  1903.  and  the  comipoMliM  iguns  Mr  boys  warn  90-55 
and  97-IO  mpectively.  The  taidoBiia  paid ainoammaacleiBen- 
tary  school  in  the  rural  districts  muA  not  exceed  SSiKycarlyiaiid  in  the 
■riiaa  dbtricts,  10s.;  but  in  practice  it  is  mucn  Mnaller»  for  these 
eletnt-ntii^'  whroU  form  part  of  the  communal  «iystcm,  and  inch 
portion  of  their  expense?  .i*  is  not  covered  by  tuition  fct'?.  income 
Irom  tchool  property  and  miscellaneous  sources,  must  \x  defrayed 
Out  nf  the  proct-e-ds  of  local  taxaliun.  In  l«)0<>  there  were  I8,l60 
conunun  cliuicr.t.iry  ucho^iU,  and  aiso  9105  whufls  classed  as 
dmentary  but  having  ;-crtii<n5  whi  rc.  si;Vim  (ic  ncl;.  to  the  complc- 
wOO  of  the  remilar  curriculum,  a  special  supplementary  course  of 
■tttdy  Biifht  be  puwutid  in  uriciilnif*«  cciunmrce  or  industry 
wccdie-work  in  the  eaia  of  giria).  Tbt  time  devoted  to  th«*c 
ipccial  coiinca  is  two,  ihiaa  «r  tour  ycaiSt  aceordiog  to  the  degree 
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of  profideagr  eontcmplated,  and  the  maidmttm  fees  are  igd.  oar 
month  in  ttftaa  diaifictsaad  oM-half  of  that  amount  in  fwal  dio> 

tricts. 

There  arc  also  294  kindergartens,  with  an  attendance  of  26,000 
infants,  whose  p.iri-nts  pay  3d.  p«rr  month  on  the  average  for  each 
child.  In  general  the  kindcr,;anc(u«aconaected  withclenwMaiy 
schools  or  with  nomval  school*. 

If  a  diiki.  after  gnduatioa  at  •  common  elementary  tchool. 
desires  to  extend  its  education,  it  paiaes  into  a  cow  mem  middle 
school,  where  ir.iininK  is  ijiven  for  practical  piir<.uit»  or  for  i  Imisoion 
to  hqpicr  e«lr;.  iiii  t.,i1  irntitiitions.  The  ordinary  currirulum  at  a 
common  middle  b<.h<x>l  intlurJes  raoral  philosophy,  English  language, 
history,  gcok;ra(>hy,  rti.it hem. itn  v,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  drawing  and  (he  J.»[i.incsc  UoguuKc.  Five  years  are 
requirc<l  to  cradii-iir.  .in  l  frum  tht  fourth  year  tlie  student  may  take 
up  a  special  technical  course  as  well  as  the  main  cour>e,  or,  in 
accordance  with  local  requirements,  terhnir.1l  subjects  may  be 
taught  conjointly  with  tise  tegular  curriculum  throughout  the  whole 
lime.  Tlx- law  pravidca  that  thtm  OMHt  be  at  MM  one  commoa 
middle  ic\\<>-'\  in  each  prefecture.  The  actial  number  in  1909  was3t6. 

Great  inducements  attract  attendance  at  a  common  middle 
•chool.  Not  only  doe*  the  graduatioa  certificate  carry  considerable 
weight  as  a  general  qualification,  but  it  also  entitles  a  young  man 
to  volunteer  fur  one  year  *  M.'rvitc  with  the  tulours,  thus  escaping 
one  of  the  two  years  he  woiilH  h.i  vr  tn  ^<.r\  c  as  .in  ordlrur>  ron«.ript. 

The  graduate  of  a  common  midrilc  si  h  >;il  r.in  claim  ailmittance, 
without  examination,  to  a  high  Khool,  where  he  spends  three  years 
ptvparing  to  pass  to  a  univoaity,  or  fonr  Mats  atudying  a  spedal 
subject,  as  Uw,  enginccrine  or  medicmc.  By  followtng  the  courtt 
in  a  high  school,  a  youth  obtains  exemption  from  conscription  untB 
the  age  of  28,  when  one  year  as  a  volunteer  will  free  hira  from  all 
service  with  the  colours.  A  high-schoot  Certificate  of  graduation 
cntiilrs  its  holder  to  enter  a  univcraity  without  examlmtioni  and 

qualities  him  for  all  public  posts. 

For  f.irh  also  high  schools  are  provided,  the  object  being  to  gi\"e 
a  general  education  of  higher  standard.  Candid.itcs  for  admission 
must  be  over  13  years  of  age.  and  must  have  completed  the  si  t  ond- 
>-ear  coarse  of  a  higher  elementary  school.  The  tegular  course  of 
study  requires  4  vears.  and  supplementary  oouiaes  aa  well  as  spisdal 
art  courses  may  Lc  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  alrradv  enumerated,  which  may  bo 
said  to  constitute  the  machinery  of  general  education,  there  ate 
spcrial  schooU,  Rcncrally  private,  and  technical  schools  (including  a 
ftw  privatu).  where  in:^lruction_is  given  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
agiicullure,  commerce,  mechanics,  applied  rhemistry.  navii;,i!ion, 
electrical  engineering,  art  (pictorial  andf  applic-ij).  vcicrin.iry  :i  ncc, 
sericulture  and  various  other  branches  of  industry.  There  arc  also 
aopientkcs'  schools,  classed  under  the  hcMiing  of  slemontsij, 
wbere  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  four 
years,  may  be  taken  in  dyeing  and  wcavinjj,  embroidery,  the  making 
of  artificial  flowers,  ti>l>arco  manufni  tun-,  sericulture,  reeling  siUCi 
pottery,  lacquer,  woodwork,  metal-work  or  brewing.  Thcflt  ai» 
also  schools— nearly  all  aoppoRod  by  prfvu*  tnufprisa  for  the 

blind  and  the  dumb. 

.\.  irr:..il fi...)l>  .i:e  maintained lof  the  purpi  -o  i,f  training  teachers, 
a  cla^s  of  persons  not  plentiful  In  Jl^an,  doubtless  because  of  an 
exceptioaahy  low  scale  of  ca»olOTMBts,theyearty  pay  not  cmaedfaw 
£60  and  often  falling  as  low  aa  at5. 

There  are  two  Imperial  univcrsltica,  one  in  TSkyA  and  one  in 
Kioto.  In  1900  the  former  had  about  320  professors  and  instructocs 
and  28S0  students.  Its  coIIcrcs  number  six:  law,  medicine, 
eneincfring,  literature,  science  and  agriculture.  It  has  a  university 
hall  where  ixnt-Rraduate  courw:s  are  studied,  and  it  publishes  a 
<4U.irteily  journal  K'^'i'g  accounts  of  scientific  researches,  which 
indicate  not  only  large  erudition,  but  alM>  original  talent.  The 
uniwrsity  of  Kioto  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  and  has  not 

f liven  any  signs  of  great  vitality.  In  1909  its  colleges  numbered 
our :  Uw.  niedietne»  Utantors  and  science:  its  faculty  consiated  of 
about  60  pcofeiiors  with  70  Baaistanta»  and  its  studants  aggregated 
afiout  1 100. 

Except  in  the  cases  specially  indicated,  all  the  figures  given  above 
are  independent  of  private  educational  institutions.  The  syMem 
pursued  ny  the  ^^atc  ci(xs  not  tcml  to  cnfi  urage  private  education, 
lor  unless  a  pri\.ite  s.  IidoI  brin,;i  its  curriculum  into  exact  accord 
with  ih  It  iire-^  rilnd  (nr  public  m-tituUons  of  corresponding  grade, 
its  students  arc  denied  the  valu.iblc  privilege  of  partial  exemption 
from  conscriptton,  as  well  as  other  ndvunagea  attaching  to  etat* 
rccognitkm.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  Instruction  being  nominally 
the  same,  the  rate  of  fees  must  also  be  similar,  and  no  margin  offem 
to  tempt  private  cniernrisc.  ^  _ 

Public  education  in  Japan  is  strictly  secular:  no  rrligiour.  teaching 
of  any  kind  is  permitted  in  the  schools.  There  arc  aL<iut  iix>  libraries. 
Progress  is  marked  in  this  branch,  the  rate  of  growth  havinc  t>een 
from  4j  to  100  in  the  fivc-vcir  period  ended  1905.  The  tarsest 
library  is  the  Imptrial,  in  T6k\0.  It  had  about  half  a  million 
volumi  N  in  \<YX),  and  the-  daily  a\crage  cf  visit ofi,  wa?  about  430._ 

.Apart  from  the  universities,  the  public  e<]uca(ional  institutions 
in  Japan  involvuna  nwMMl  ex|icmlitttre  ofji  millions  ■teriinc.  out 
of  which  total  a  ittb  mora  than  half  a  mUBon  t«  mat  by  studcata 
feea;  a}  miUioM  am  paU  by  tha  communes,  and  the  fcmaiwier  la 
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defrayed  from  variout  Murce*.  the  central  government  contribiUiflt 
only  tome  XaSjooo.  It  it  W<iro«t>d  that  publk  KhoU  pi^paty— 
tajbuid,  Iwidmn  bMi%  tmaUant       UMinpim  If  mmm 

Vn.— Reucicw 

Hm  primitive  religion  of  Japan  it  kaowQ  by  tbe  name 
«l  AfartOf  which  signiiics  "  the  diviae  way/'  but  the  Japanese 
miinriiin  that  this  torn  It  of  compaiativcly 
Bodani  appUcitiOB.  ^tlw  tens  SUittB  being 
obvioaily  of  Cbineae  origin,  cannot  have  been  uicd  in  Japan 
before  she  became  acquainted  with  'the  Chinese  language. 
Now  Buddhism  did  not  rcich  Japan  until  the  6th  century,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chincs-c  laiiguafie  had  preceded  it  by  only  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conriutle  that  the 
primitive  religion  of  Japan  had  no  name,  and  that  it  did  not 
begin  to  be  called  Shinto  until  Buddhism  had  entered  the  field. 
The  two  creeds  remained  distinct,  though  not  implacably  antago- 
Bistic  until  the  befiaalag  of  the  9th  century,  when  they  were 
vdded  tOfMlwr  islo  •  qntem  of  doctiiBa  to  vAkli  tbe  naiiM 
Kj^tuSMM  (doal  SUntS)  was  gfven.  In  thb  new  creed  the 
ShintA  deities  were  rcgardi  d  as  avatars  of  Buddhist  divinities, 
and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  Shinto  was  absorbed  into  Buddhism. 
Probably  that  would  have  Ivccii  l!ic  fate  of  the  indigenous  creed 
inany  circumstances,  for  a  religion  without  a  theory  as  to  a  future 
State  and  without  any  code  of  moral  duties  could  scarcely  hofic  to 
survive  contact  with  a  faith  so  well  equipped  as  Buildhism  in 
these  respects.  But  Shinto,  though  absorbed,  was  not  ublitcratcd. 
Itt  bdkii  Mitvived;  iu  shrincn  survived;  its  festivals  survived, 
•ad  tOBMlktac  of  its  ritee  lorvived  alMk 

Shinto,  indeed,  asny  be  add  to  be  entwined  afaoot  tbo  raots 
of  Japan'!  natioatl  existence.  Its  scripttne — as  tbe  Kofiki 
must  be eonaideicd*— feaembles  the  Bible  in  that  both  begin  \\  iih 
the  cosmogony.  But  it  represents  the  gods  as  peopling  the  newly 
created  earth  with  their  own  cllspring  instead  of  with  human 
beings  expressly  made  for  the  purpose.  The  .-irtHnl  woik  of 
creation  was  done  by  a  male  deity,  I/..\nagi,  an<I  a  f<  ni.ilc  deny, 
laaami.  From  the  right  eye  of  the  former  was  born  .Amaterasu, 
vhllbecamc  goddess  of  tbSMn;  from  his  left  eye,  the  god  of  the 
■moo;  and  from  hie  MM,  •tpeciei  of  Lucifer.  Tbe  grandson  of 
tiK  ava  foddcM  wii  tiK  »s«c!KiSB  of  Japan,  and  bit  dcacen- 
^ata  have  ruled  the  hmi  in  unbroken  succcssioo  ever  since, 
the  I  list  being  on  tbe  throne  in  iqck).  Thus  it  is  to  Amaterasu 
(the  hcavcri  illuminatinp  ro.IJc--:.)  that  the  Japanese  pay 
reverence  above  all  other  deities,  and  it  is  to  her  shrine  at  Isc 
that  pil>;rira.s  thiefly  flock. 

The  story  of  creation,  as  related  in  the  Kajiki,  is  obviously 
based  on  a  belief  that  force  is  indestructible,  and  that  every 
exercise  of  it  b  prodiKtive  of  some  permanent  result.  Thus  by 
tbe  motkms  of  tbe  Ctcative  tp'uii  there  spring  into  existence  all 
Ibe  ciaatmtt  thit  f/t  to  Babe  op  tho  iintvetac^  and  thceeti  bciag 
<f dMMM|^B,avismibip|iadaBdptapHiiitad.  TbeirwnAcr 
beeoaKi  fanmensc  when  we  add  the  deified  ghosts  of  ancestors 
who  were  descended  from  the  gods  and  wbc^  names  are  asso- 
cij/c  l  ui'h  ^re.it  deeds.  These  anrc^tor-i  are  often  regarded  as 
the  tutelary  dcilies  of  districts,  where  they  receive  special  hom.ige 
and  where  shrines  arc  erected  to  Ihcm.  The  method  of  worship 
consists  in  making  offerings  and  in  the  recital  of  rituals  (ncrtU'). 
Twenty-seven  of  these  rituals  were  reduced  to  writing  and  em- 
bodied in  a  work  called  Engukiki  (937).  Couched  in  antique 
language,  these  liturgies  are  dcei^ied  for  the  dedication  of 
ahiinc%  for  prapitiatiof  evil,  iw  cntnating  Mraiingi  on  tbe 
bii  i>ett,  for  ponficBlion,  far  olitafariwg  bonseheld  iseurity,  for 
bcuwfcing  protection  during  a  Joumey,  and  so  forth.  Nowhere 
h  any  reference  found  to  a  future  slate  of  reward  or  punishment, 
to  <li.  l;'.  rr  I'T  ■  :;i -7,  1  .  ,1.  to  J^^i4tance  in  the  path  of  virtue 
One  cerusioPiial  only  is  designed  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
sin  or  crime;  namely,  the  rue  of  punlication,  which,  by  washing 
wAh  water  and  by  the  sacrince  of  valuables,  removes  the  poUu- 
t.^Jn  resulting  from  all  wrong-doing.  Originally  performed  on 
behalf  of  individuals,  this  *-h»rt)i  nitimatelif  cana  to  be  a  teni- 
MMtl  CHVMnr  far  WMpfaig  nw^r  dM  liH  fli  aO  tb»  people. 
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Sblnt5  b  tbni  a  miitiire  of  anccitor-worship  and  of  natnn^ 

worship  without  any  explicit  code  of  moDils.  It  rL-;;arik  human 
beings  as  virtuous  by  nature;  assumes  that  each  man's  conscience 
is  his  best  guide;  an<l  v.hilc  bcIicNnng  in  a  continued  exjstcr.cc 
beyond  the  grave,  entertains  no  theory  as  to  its  pleasures  or 
pains.  Those  that  pass  away  becone  disembodied  spirit^ 
inhabiting  the  world  of  darkncit  (yewtt-M-yo)  and  posseasim 
power  to  bring  sonov  Of  joy  into  the  lives  of  their  survivors,  on 
which  accoont  tbqr  an  woiabilpped  and  peopitiated.  Pariqr 
and  timpiictty  BeiBf  menfisi  caaractcristict  of  the  oidt,  ita 
shrines  an  boOt  of  white  wood,  absolutely  without  decorative 
features  of  any  khd,  and  fashioned  as  were  the  original  huts  of 
the  first  J.-ipancse  settlers.  There  arc  no  graven  image.s — a  fact 
attributed  by  some  critics  to  ignorance  of  the  glyptic  art  on  the 
part  of  the  original  worshippers — but  there  is  an  emblem  of  the 
deity,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  sword,  a  mirror  or  a 
so-called  jewel,  these  being  the  insignia  handed  by  the  sun  god* 
dcss  to  her  grandson,  tbe  first  ruler  of  Japan.  This  emblem  It 
not  exposed  to  public  view:  it  is  enveloped  in  silk  and  bfocadt 
and  enclosed  in  a  bos  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  fi'TfftTi  The  Bp"wf 
tonetiBMa  pramfnent  b  a  Baddhlit  innovadon  and  bis  nothint 
to  do  with  the  true  emblem  of  the  creed. 

From  the  gth  century,  when  Buddhism  absorbed  Shinto,  the 
two  grew  together  so  intimately  that  their  different  i-.tion  ^.•emcd 
hopeless.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  t7th  century  a  strong  revival 
of  the  indigenous  faith  was  ctTectcd  by  thacHorts  of  a  group  of 
illustrious  scholars  and  politicians,  at  whose  head  stood  Mabuchi, 
Motoori  and  Hirata.  These  men  applied  themselves  with  great 
diligence  and  acufnen  to  repcoduoe  tbe  pure  Shintft  of  the  K«!r*U 
and  to  restore  it  to  Its  old  plaoe  in  tbe  nation't  leverence,  tbeir 
political  puipoM  bcfaig  to  wliKate  a  ipirit  of  nvolt  tf^aM,  tba 
feudal  system  which  deprived  tbe  emperor  of  adnbdstntlve 
po\\er.  The  prinriplcs  thus  revived  became  the  basis  of  the 
restoration  of  1867.  Shinto  rites  and  ShintO  rituals  were  re- 
aiioptcd,  and  Buddhism  fell  for  a  season  into  comparative 
disfavour,  Shinto  being  regarded  as  the  national  religion.  But 
Buddhism  had  twined  its  ruotb.  too  deeply  around  the  heart  of 
the  people  to  be  thus  easily  torn  up.  It  gradually  recovered 
its  old  place,  though  not  its  old  magnificence,  Eor  its  disestablish- 
roent  at  the  bands  of  the  Meiji  government  robbed  it  of  a  larfi 
pait  of  Ita  revenuea. 

BnddUui  cntceed  Cblaa  ai  tbe  bcgbntaC  «t  tbe  Christian  era, 
but  not  tmtQ  the  4tb  century  dtd  it  obtdn  any  strong  footing. 
Thence,  two  centuries  later  (521),  it  reached  Japan  g^^g^^ 
through  Korea.  The  reception  extended  to  it  w-as 
not  encouraging  at  first.  It*  images  and  its  brilliant  appur- 
tenances miKlil  well  deter  a  nation  which  had  never  seen  an  idol 
nor  ever  wiirshi[iped  in  a  decorated  lemj.Ie.  13ut  the  cthieal 
teachings  and  t  ht  jw)sitive  doctrines  of  the  foreign  faith  presented 
an  attractive  contrast  to  the  colourless  Shintd.  After  a  struggle, 
net  without  bloodshed.  Buddhism  won  iu  way.  It  owed  much 
to  tbe  active  patseae«e  of  SbStokn  taiibi,  pruet4Cfent  dinfnf 
the  reign  of  the  eniprcasSniko(s«3-^ai).  At  hhcoMmaiwl  nmuf 
new  temples  were  buill;  the  country  was  divided  Into  dioeean 
under  Buddiii  t  pret.itc^:  j>ri.  ,ts  were  encouraged  to  teach  tie 
arts  of  rcvid-nuking  and  bii  lKe  building,  and  students  were 
sent  to  China  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  fjitli  its 
supposed  fountain-head.  Between  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent  ury 
and  that  of  the  8th,  six  sects  were  introduced  from  China,  .ill 
imperfect  and  all  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  Hinayana  system. 
Up  to  this  time  the  propagandists  of  the  creed  had  beettcbid|y 
Chinese  and  K ocean  ttaflwrs.  Bat  iron  the  8th  centniy  aa* 
w«rda>  when  Kioto  became  the  pemmncnt  eepltil  of  tbe  cinpiei^ 
Japaaeae  pilesu  of  lofty  inielQgence  and  prefouad  pfetjr  bcpn 
to  repair  to  China  and  bring  thence  modified  form  of  tbt 
doctrines  current  there.  It  was  thus  that  Dcogyu  daishi  (c.  Soo) 
became  the  founder  of  the  Tendai  (heavenly  tranquillity)  sect 
and  Kob'j  daishi  (774-8^4)  the  apostle  of  the  Shirgon  (true 
word).  Other  sects  followed,  until  the  country  possessed  six 
principal  sects  in  all  with  thirty-seven  sub-sects.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Buddhism  oien  an  aloMSt  Imitlot  6cid  kc 
acbciMMi.  1lMnliaMiaihi«oridaairUf«Kf  pniaeilea 
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of  mch  magnitode  u  the  Chinese  KriptURS  «f  the  MUiayaiu. 

"  The  canon  is  seven  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  New 
TesUmcnt.  Hstlan  Tsang  s  translation  of  the  Prajnj  pdramita 
it  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  whole  Chnsiun  Bible." 

It  is  natural  that  out  of  such  a  mass  of  doctrine  different 
qntems  shotild  be  elaborated.  The  Buddbisn  that  came  to 
Japan  prior  to  Uw  days  of  DenByA  (iai*lu  «M  that  of  the  Vai- 
pulya  Khool,  lAkh  weini  to  have  heca  accepted  hi  its  enthvty. 
But  the  Tendal  doctrines,  introduced  by  DengyO,  likaktt  and 
other  fellow-thinkers,  though  founded  mainly  on  X\\c  Saddharma 
fundarika,  were  subjected  to  the  process  of  eclecticism  which 
aJi  foreign  institutions  undergo  at  Japanese  hands.  DengyO 
studied  it  in  the  monastery  of  Tientai  which  "  had  been  founded 
towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era  on  a  bfiy  range 
«f  ■ouAtaios  in  the  provjaoe  of  OiehUang  by  the  celebrated 
preacher  CUkai  '*  (Lloyd,  "  Dcvdoproents  of  Japanese  Budd- 
hism," Tra»taetions  of  the  AdOk  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxii.), 
and  carrying  it  to  Japan  he  fitted  its  (liiciplinary  aivl  meditative 
mrtbodi  to  the  foundations  of  the  sects  already  existing  there. 

This  eclecticism  «;is  even  more  tnarkcJ  in  the  cisc  of  the 
Shingon  (true  word)  doctrines,  tau^t  by  Dcog)-6's  illustrious 
contemporary,  K6bd  doishi,  who«att«fndedas  the  incarnation 
ofVairoGua.  He  led  hit  countrymen,  by  a  path  atatoat  wholly 
lb  0IRI,  faom  tha  oonparativeiy  low  platfona  of  Hfaiayana 
Buddhism,  whoae  tole  aim  is  individual  salvation,  to  the  Maba- 
yan*  doctrine,  iriilch  leaches  its  devotee  to  strive  after  perfect 
cnl^htenment,  not  for  his  own  sake  .%ione,  but  also  that  he  may 
fcdp  his  fellows  and  intercede  for  them.  Then  followed  the 
Jtdo  (Pore  Land)  sect,  introduced  in  rijj  by  a  priest,  Scnku, 
«bo  ia  remembered  by  httcr  generations  as  HArven  shOnin. 
fie  uu^  aalvntioB  faith  ritualistkaUy  expressed.  Tiic 
yfatoe  that  laws  oomca,  aot  bom  itiialion  of  andcwitonaity  to 
Ik  and  character  of  the  aavfoor  Atnida,  hat  fiam  nhid 
trust  in  his  efforts  and  ceasclL-ss  repetition  of  piouafocnwlae.  It 
is  really  a  rcliRion  of  dc5[Mir  rathi-r  than  oi  hope,  and  in  tlial 
tt-[Kct  it  reflects  the  profound  sympathy  awakened  in  the  bosom 
of  its  teacher  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  troublous 
timet  ia  which  he  lived. 

A  Isvonrite  pupil  of  U&nen  chAnin  waa  Shinnn  (ii7j-tf6s).> 
Be  fpoaded  the  Jfldo  ShfaidiB  (trae  ted  of  j6do),  oamneMlx 
caled  aimpfy  Shinsha  and  sometimes  Monto,  liUdi  tubse- 
queatly  became  the  most  influential  of  Japanese  sects,  with  its 
iplendid  monasteries,  the  two  Ilongwana-ji  in  Kioto.  The 
dinerences  between  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  and  those  of  its 
predecessors  were  that  the  former  "  divested  itself  of  all  meta- 
piiyao  ";  knew  nothing  of  a  pbiktsophy  of  religion,  diapenacd 
•Itfc  a  ■Nh^'Kcity  of  acu  of  devotion  and  the  lieeping  of  naay 
cotnmandmeots;  did  not  inpoae  any  vows  of  .ccUbagr  «t  any 
rtnunciation  of  the  world,  and  shnply  made  faith  in  /Untda  the 
iJi  in  all.  1.1  mo<lcrn  days  the  ShinshQ  sect  has  been  the  most 
pTi'Srrssivc  of  all  Buddhist  sects  and  has  freely  sent  forth  its 
promi!.ing  priests  to  study  in  Kuropc  and  America.  Iti  devotees 
make  no  use  of  charms  or  s(>cHs,  which  are  common  among  the 
taHowers  of  other  sects.  - 

Anterior  by  n  i«w  years  to  that  introdoctlon  of  the  ShinshQ 
«n  the  Zen  aect,  watch  liaa  three  main  dividons,  tlie  Rinxai 
'ii6S).  thcSStO  (i  JZj)  and  the  Obaku(  1650).  This  is  essentially 
»  contemplative  sect.  Truth  is  reached  by  pure  contemplation, 
and  knowledge  can  br  trnnsniiited  from  heart  to  heart  without 
the  use  of  words.  In  that  simple  form  the  doctrine,  was  accepted 
by  the  Rinzai  believers.  But  the  founders  of  the  S0t6  branch — 
Sbaye  taiftbi  and  ButsHji  acnshi—addcd  scbolanhip  and  re- 
search to  contemplation,  and  taaght  that  the  "  highest  wisdom 
and  the  most  perfect  enlightenment  arc  attained  when  all  the 
elements  of  phenomenal  existence  are  recognized  as  empty,  vain 
and  unreal."  This  creed  played  an  important  part  in  the 
de^•elop^^cnt  of  BushidA,  and  its  priest*  havCpSlways  l>cen  dis- 
Jltnguish^  1  fur  erudition  and  indifference  to  worldly  possessions. 

Last  but  not  least  important  among  Japanesetects  of  Buddhism 
b  the  NfcMren  or  Hoklce,  call^  after  iu  founder.  Nicbiren 
(1 : ?- 1 .  ^ : ) .  It  was  based  on  the  Saddharma  fMndofika,  and 
it  taught  that  there  was  only  oootrue  Buddha— the  moon  in  the 


heavens— the  other  Bnddhas  being  like  the  moon  ivBected  hi 

the  water?,  transient,  shadowy  reflections  of  the  Buddha  of 
truth.  It  is  this  being  who  is  the  source  of  all  phenomenal 
exisictnc,  an<l  in  whom  all  phenomcn.i!  existent r  h.is  iis  being. 
The  imperfect  Buddhism  teaches  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect; 
true  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  first  link  in  this  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  ia  tlie  Buddha  of  otiginad  enlightenment.  When  this 
point  haa  been  reached  tno  wisdom  lias  at  length  been  attained. 
Thus  the  monotheistic  faith  of  Christianity  was  virtually  reached 
in  one  God  in  whom  all  creatures  *'  live,  move  and  have  their 
being."  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  these  varied  doctrines 
caused  dissension  and  strife  among  the  sects  professing  them. 
Sectarian  controversies  and  squabbles  were  nearly  as  prominent 
among  Japanese  Buddhists  as  they  were  among  European 
Christians,  but  to  the  credit  of  Buddhism  it  has  to  l)e  recorded 
that  the  stake  and  the  racit  aaver  foond  a  place  aniong  its  bistru« 
ments  of  adf-assertlon.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  wars 

that  dcva.siatcd  Japan  fro.-n  the  i:th  to  the  end  of  the  i6th 
ccnturj-,  many  of  the  mnnastcries  became  military  camps,  and 
the  monks,  wearing'  armour  and  wiefaBng  ^alveS,  fooi^t  &k 
secular  as  well  as  religious  causes. 

The  story  of  the  first  Christian  mlsionarics  to  Japan  \%  told  cl*e> 
where  (Ke|  VIII.  Foreign  IsiEKCOuasE).  Their  work  suflered  an 
interruption  for  more  th.in  300  years  until,  in  ^^i^'  chritiimaM» 

almcwt  »imultaneou»ly  with  the  conclusion  of  the  tJJ'^ 
treaties,  a  small  band  of  Catholic  f.ithcrs  entered  J^P*"  jj-..*^^ 
from  the  Riiikiil  i.sl.inds,  wliere  thi-y  had  carried  on 
ihcir  iriniitration*  since  lH4'i  'llie^'  found  that,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  .N'.ipi'^iki.  there  uere  vjme  »m.iM  toiiiniunitie>  v^iierc 
Chris*i.»n  uorsh-.p  was  slill  earried  f)n.  !i  u  liM  'ecui  th.it  these 
communities  had  not  been  Mtbjcctcd  to  any  severe  oibcial  scrutiny. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  fathers  revived  the  old  queatioo,  and  the 
nathw  Chrbdans.  or  such  of  thetn  as  lefused  to  apoatatice,  were 
removed  from  tlicir  homes  and  lent  into  banishment.  This  was  the 
last  example  of  n^igious  intolerance  in  japan.  At  the  instance  of 
the  forci,;n  reprcscnlativc*  in  Tokyo  the  exiles  were  fct  at  li!>erty 
in  an  !  (r.-ni  thai  time  complete  freedom  of  conscience  existed 

in  f-.i  (,  tfiinjjjh  it  wa*  not  dixlaroJ  by  until  the  nromul^riiion  of 
the  etifi'  1  itution  in  1889.  In  1905  there  were  60,000  Konun  C  .it  hi-l.c 
converts  in  Japan  forming  360  congregations,  with  1  jo  ntiiiMunacics 
and  ais  tcttcncrs,  including;  145  nuns.  TIicm:  were  all  European. 
They  were  assisted  by  32  Japanese  pric«i»,  u  Japanese  nuns,  aBo 
male  catcchi«(s  and  365  female  catcchist*  .-ind  nurses.  Three i«mi- 
naries  for  native  priests  existed,  together  with  58  schools  and  orphan- 
agcf  and  two  lepers'  homes.  The  whole  was  presided  over  oy  an 
archbishop  and  three  bishops. 

The  .Xii,;!!!  ,i:>  ("hurch  was  established  in  Japan  in  1859  by  two 
.^r;le^i■  '  II  .  li  r,;\ mi  n  who  jM/uU-d  in  Nai;.'.'~il;i,  and  now,  in  con- 
iiinetKin  v.ish  the  Episcopil  Churches  of  Amrrira  and  Cmada.  it 
h.^i  iniv'.ions  collectively  designated  Nihon  Sci-KOkai.  There  arc 
6  bishops — 2  American  and  4  English — with  about  60  foreign  and 

»  Japanese  priest*  and  deaoom^^SesMm  rawforagn  lay  worims 
of  both  aexc*  and  Japanese  atccaists  and  scmMi  teachen.  Tho 

converts  number  11,000.  The  Protestant  missions  include  P  res  by* 
terian  (Nihon  Kirisuto  Kvokai),  Congregational  (Kumi-ai),  \lctho> 
dijt,  Baptist  and  the  5vi(vation  .Army  I Kyuwi-Run).  The  f.i  'neer 
Protestant  mission  wab  foundtd  in  I'^f)  ijy  reprewntatives  e>(  ilie 
American  Pre>.b\  i rri.in  and  I)ut<  h  Keforrned  Cluin  hcs.  To  this 
mir.'sioii  !>  lr.n^;v  the  eredit  of  haviir^  pi  blidiei.l,  in  i.'^.'mi,  the  first 
complete  jap.ineM;  \ors.ion  of  tlic  New  Tcslamcni.  followed  b^  the 
(31d  Testament  in  IliS;,  The  Presbyterians,  representing  7  religious 
societies,  have  over  a  hundred  missionaries:  13,400  converts;  a 
number  <A  boardiog  achools  for  boy*  and  girls  and  day  ichoMs. 
The  Conmgational  dmrdiea  are  aasadatedr  exclusively  with  the 
mission  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 
They  have  about  11,400  converts,  and  the  UrRcst  Chri«tian  educa- 
tional institution  in  Japan,  namely,  the  Dot-hi^ha  in  Kidto.  The 
Mcthtxlisis  represent  0  .An'.rru .111  societies  and  I  Caiudtan.  They 
have  130  missionaries,  and  10.000  converts;  boardimj  schools,  day 
schools,  and  the  mo*t  inipc>rtaiit  Christian  ccllfcc  in  T6k>r.,  nanu  K  , 
the  Awovama  Gaku-in.  The  Raptists  represent  4  American 
societies;  nave  60  mtMionaries,  .-t  theological  seminary,  an  academy 
for  boys,  boarding  schools  for  cirls.  day  schools  and  3500  convflft*. 
The  Salvation  Army,  which  did  not  enter  Japan  until  1895,  has 
organired  15  corps,  and  publishes  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  fort< 
nightly  mapazine,  the  War  Cry  {Toki  no  Kot).  Finally,  (he  Society 
of  Friends,  the  American  and  London  Religious  Tract  Soric lie<  and 
the  YoiinK  Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  numlx-r  of  missions. 
It  will  lie  seen  from  the  alKjve  th.st  the  mi^^i^jnaries  in  japan,  in  the 
fpace  of  hall  a  ccritu'y  (i^'SH  id  190S),  hail  won  1  lo.cxx)  converts, 
in  round  numl>cr«.  '1<>  tin,-  rni!-.!  he  added  the  Orthw!.  Ru>.ian 
Church,  which  has  a  fine  dihedral  in  Tflkyd,  a  staff  of  about  ao 
Japanese  priests  and  deacons  and  a7i00o  coavma,  tho  whow 
presided  over  by  a  bishop.  Thus  the  total  miaiber  of  waveita 
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boconm  137,00a  la  Iptlr      the  milifniin  Mcts  reptctented  in 

Japan  (here  hoa  been  virtu  r.l  t  no  sectarian  strife,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Jar>anc*c  converts  that  they  concern  themselves  scarcely 
■t  all  about  tne  subtleties  of  dof;tTta  which  divide  European  Chris- 
tianity- Their  tendency  to  rotifidcr  only  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  faith  as  a  moral  and  uliu  al  ^•.LllJc.  Tncy  arc  di^po^<.•d,  also,  to 
adapt  the  creed  to  their  own  requirements  just  a*  they  adapted 
Buodkhm,  md  thii  ii  m  diipoeiiioa  wbjcb  fnmm  to  grow. 

vm.— VoMMiir  tenoomui 

Ftreisn  /»i/(i-ni;,r!f  in  Ecrly  and  Mfdincl  Timet.— Then  can 
be  BO  doubt  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  Japan  with 
CUaa  and  Korea  earlier  that  the  Sth  century  of  the  Christian 
OS.  1x  would  appear  that  Irom  the  very  outset  over-aca 
tnde  waa  wfrded  aa  a  fovcrnmcnt  monopoly.  Poie^mn 
were  allowed  to  travel  fmly  ia  tbe  interior  o{  the  oountr}' 
provided  that  they  stibmitted  tbefr  baggage  for  official  in- 
spection and  made  no  purchases  of  v.C3(>ors  of  war,  but  all 
imported  goods  were  bouglit  in  the  first  place  by  official  ap- 
praisers who  subsequently  sold  them  to  the  people  at  arbitrarily 
fixed  prices.  Greater  importance  attached  to  the  trade  v,hh 
China  undert]wAlhikafash6guns(i4th,isthand  i6th  centuries), 
wlio  were  in  constant  need  of  funda  to  ddray  the  coat  of  intcr< 
nlnable  military  operatkmt  caused  by  dvfl  disturbances.  Id 
this  distress  ihcy  t;:rn  to  the  ncighlK)urinR  cmjiire  as  .i  source 
from  which  money  miKhl  be  obtained.  Tin:,  idea  seems  to  hji\  e 
been  supy;c5lcd  to  the  jhogun  Takauji  !jy  a  Huddhist  priest, 
when  he  undertook  the  consiruciion  of  the  temple  TcnryCi  ji. 
Two  ships  laden  with  goods  were  fitted  out,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  cotsrpnae  should  be  repeated  aontiaUy.  Within  a  few 
years  after  tUs  dcvdopncnt  of  ooromerrial  relattonf  betwteii 
the  two  empires,  an  interruption  occurred  owing  partly  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yuen  Mongols  by  the  Chinese  Ming,  and  partly 
to  the  atiivity  of  Japanese  pirates  and  adventurers  who  raided 
the  coasts  of  China.  The  shOguil  Yoshimilsu  (i368-i3g4), 
however,  succeeded  in  restoring  commercial  intercourse,  though 
in  order  to  cflcct  bis  object  he  conscixtcd  that  goods  sent  from 
Japan  shouU  bear  the  character  of  tribute  and  that  be  himself 
abouM  receive  teveatiture  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  empem'a 
ambassador.  The  Nanking  go%'cmment  granted  a  certain 
number  of  commercial  p.iv-.porls,  and  these  were  given  by  the 
shOgun  to  Ouchi,  feudal  chief  of  Cho-fhu,  whirh  had  long  been 
the  principal  purt  for  trade  with  the  tuighbouring  empire. 
Tribute  goods  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  vessel's  cargo: 
the  bulk  eonsisted  of  artklM  which  were  delivered  into  the  govcrn- 
incat^i  ateica  in  Chiaa»  payment  beiag  received  in  copper  cash. 
It  was  from  this  transacnen  that  the  sbOgun  derived  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  profits,  for  the  articles  did  not  cost  him  anything 
originally,  In-ing  either  presents  from  the  great  temples  and  pro- 
vincial governors  or  (ompulseiry  contributions  from  tlie  house  of 
Ouchi.  As  for  the  gifts  by  the  Chinese  government  and  the  goods 
shipped  in  China,  they  were  arbitrarily  distributed  aHMMg  the 
Boble  families  in  Japan  at  prices  fixed  by  the  sbAgun's  ■wrww. 
Thus,  to  far  as  the  didcvn  ma  cotwamed,  thae  CBtnprises 
could  not  fail  to  be  lucrative.  They  also  brou^  laigie  profits 
to  the  Ouchi  family,  for,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  each  country  found  ready  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  other.  The  articles  found  most  suitable  in 
China  were  swords,  fans,  screens,  lacquer  wares,  copper  and 
agatet  and  the  goods  brought  back  to  Japan  were  brocade  and 

SMr  rflk  faltrl^  ccnmic  prodoct'ions,  jade  and  fragrant  woods, 
e  Chinese  seem  to  have  bad  a  just  appicdaUon  of  the  wonder- 
ful swords  of  Japan.  At  first  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  u  guineas  for  a  pair  of  blades,  but  by  degrees,  as 
the  Japanese  began  to  increase  the  supply,  the  price  fell,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  Japan- 
ese envoys  was  needed  to  obtain  good  figures  for  the  large  and 
COMtantly  growinf  quantity  of  goods  that  they  took  over  by 
way  of  svpptemeat  to  the  tribute.  Buddhist  priests  generally 
cn)oy«d  the  distinction  of  being  selected  as  envoys,  for  experi- 
ence showed  tliat  their  subtle  rcisoning  invariably  overcame 
the.  economical  scruples  of  the  Chinese  authorities  and  secured 
n  tee  peoAt  for  iMr  Baiter,  the  shfigna.  In  the  niddk  of  the 


1 6th  century  these  tribute-bearing  missions  came  to  an  cri 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Ouchi  family  and  the  overthrow  ol  lit 
Ashikaga  sb&guns,  and  they  were  never  renewed. 

Japan's  medieval  commerce  with  Korea  was  less  ccremoaiw 
than  that  wdthXSiiaa.  No  paaspoita  had  to  be  obtained  bm 
the  Kotesn  fsvcnmcnL  A  trader  wu  mffidently 
equipped  iriien  he  canled  a  pemdt  from  the  So 
family,  which  held  the  island  of  Tsushima  in  fief. 
Fifty  vessels  were  allowed  to  pass  yearly  from  ports  ia 
Japan  to  the  three  Japanese  setilemcnts  in  Korea.    Little  i5 
recorded  about  the  nature  of  this  trade,  but  it  was  rudely  inlet- 
rupted  by  the  Japanese  settlers,  who,  oflended  at  some  arbitraty 
procedure  en  the  part  of  the  local  Korean  authorities 
took  up  aima  {k».  xsn)  and  at  fint  signally  noted  Ih 
Koreans.   An  army  from  Seoul  turned  the  tables,  and  the 
Japanese  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  three  setlleme&u. 
Subsequently  the  shOgun's  government— which  hid  not  t<t3 
concerned  in  the  struggle — approached  Korea  with  amicabk 
proposals,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  raidtn 
should  be  decapitated  and  their  heads  Mnt  to  Seoul,  Japan's  ^ 
compliance  with  this  condition  affording,  perhaps,  a  measure  d 
the  vahie  she  attached  to  ndghbooily  friendship.  Tbenocfoitk 
the  Bomber  el  vesaeis  waa  finted  to  9$  annually  and  the  scttl» 
men's  were  abolished.    Some  years  laii  r,  (he  J.ip.Tne',c  r.p- n 
resoricd  to  violent  acts  of  self-assertion,  and  cn  this  otCdi;ta, 
although  the  offenders  were  arrested  by  order  ri  the  shC'gia 
Yoshiharu,  and  handed  over  to  Korea  for  punishment,  tbe 
Seoul  court  persisted  in  declining  to  MitOie  the  system  of 
settkmeats  or  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  icmnxd  on  its  lorma 
basis.  Fitly  yean  afterwards  the  tafkA'tnimiee  invaded  KoiHi 
overrunning  it  for  seven  years,  and  leaving,  when  thqr  itdrdl 
in  i5q8,  a  coimtry  so  impoveiisbed  that  It  no  longer  effenl 
any  attr  utinr.  {0  tommcrcial  enterprise  from  beyond  the  sea. 

The  I'ortuguesc  discovered  Japan  by  accident  in  1542  or  154} 
— the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  On  a  voyage  to  Macao  fannSaaH 
a  junk  carrying  three  Portuguese  was  blown  from  wn 
her  course  and  fetched  Tanegashima,  a  small  OaHntM 
island  lying  south  of  the  pnwinoe  ef  Satawms,  ' 
The  Japanese,  always  hospitable  and  faiqtddtlve,  welcomed  the 
newcomers  and  showed  special  curiosity  about  the  arquebuses 
carried  by  the  Portuguese,  fire-arms  being  then  a  novelty  in 
Japan  and  all  weapons  of  war  being  in  great  request.  Conversa- 
tion was  impossible,  of  course,  but,  by  tracing  ideographs  upoa 
the  Mad,  a  Chinese  member  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  explalldsg 
the  cause  of  the  junk'aanivaL  She  was  then  piloted  ton  meic 
eommodkms  harbour,  end  the  Portugoese  sold  two  arq«e> 
buses  to  the  Ir.r.i!  feudatory,  who  immetliately  ordered  his 
armourer  to  manufacture  similar  weapons.  Very  soon  the  ne«i 
of  the  discovery  rc.",ct;ctl  .d!  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the 
East,  and  at  least  seven  expeditions  were  fitted  out  during  the 
next  few  years  to  exploit  this  new  market.  Their  objcaive 
pointa  were  all  in  the  island  of  Kittohitt — the  piiwdpal  stage  where 
the  dntma--^altlniatcly  cotiverted  into  n  trngedy— of  Chilslia 
propagandism  and  European  commeidal  Intel UMUe  waa  acMd 
in  the  inler\'al  between  134 J  and  1637. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jesuits  at  Macao,  Goa  or  othtr 
centres  of  Portuguese  influence  in  the  East  look  immediate 
advantage  of  the  disco\try  of  Japan.   The  pioneer  Arrinioi 
propagandist  was  Francis  Xavier,  who  landed  at 
Kago^ima  on  tlie  isth  of  Aogost  i$49k  During  the  bitcml  I 
of  six  (or  seven)  years  that  separated  this  event  from  the  drifting 
of  the  junk  to  Tanegashima,  the  Portuguese  had  traded  freely 
in  the  ports  of  KiQshiO,  had  visited  Ki5to,  and  had  reportri 
the  Japanese  capital  to  be  a  city  of  96,000  houses,  ihercfcre 
larger  than  Li  ixm.    Xavier  would  certainly  have  gone  to  Jac-i" 
even  though  he  bad  not  been  specially  encouraged,  for  the 
reports  of  his  caMntT>'men  depicted  the  Japanese  as  "  very 
desirous  of  being  instructed,"  and  be  longed  to  find  a  field  mot* 
promising  than  that  Inhabited  by  "  all  these  Indian  aetiens, 
barbarous,  vicious  and  wiihuu;  inclination  to  vitttw.'*  Thert 
were,  however,  two  special  determinants.  One  waa  a  request 
addnmed  by  •  f eodateqr,  MHwaed  to  hs«e  been  Utt  ^aef  «f  the 
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Bungo  M,  to  the  viceroy  of  the  Indkt  at  Gee;  the  other,  en 

»pp«il  midc  in  pfrion  by  a  Japanese  named  Yajiro,  whom  ihe 
Liihcrs  spoitc  of  as  Atijiro,  and  who  subsequently  attained 
celfbrii)  under  his  baptismal  name,  Paul  o{  the  holy  faith.  No 
cndiblc  icasoa  is  historically  usigncd  for  the  action  o(  the 
faplMM  feodatocy.   Probably  his  curioaiQr  kid  been  excited 
agr  temM  vbich  tha  Potu^Hcaa  tndMt  fm  of  Uie  aoUa 
dewoiiM  «r  tbdir  couatqr'*  BaUoMiiM,  and  bdng  entiidy 
wiiliout  bigotry,  as  nearly  all  Japanese  were  at  that  epoch,  he 
iuued  the  invitatioa  partly  out  of  curiosity  and  partly  from  a 
iioceit  desire  for  progress.    Anjiro's  case  was  very  different. 
Labouring  under  stress  of  repentant  2cal,  and  fearful  that  his 
evtl  acts  might  entail  murderous  consequences,  he  sought  an 
asyliUB  abroad,  and  was  taken  away  in  154&  by  a  P«ctuguese 
mid  wlioae  master  advised  him  to  repair  to  Malacca  for  the 
paqtM  of  wnfcwipg  t*  Xaviw.  Urit  night  well  have  teemed 
to  the  Jewits  a  provtdeathl  dbpemation,  for  Anjiro,  already 
able  to  5,'>ealc  Pcrtuguese,  soon  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  inter- 
pret fur  X:i\icr  and  his  fellow-missionaries  (without  which  aid 
ihcy  must  have  remained  long  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  the  Japanese  laaguafe),  and  to  this  linguistic  skill  he 
added  extraordtoaqr  #to  «t  fcrtiHilWWie  «nd  MMBwy.  Xavier, 
with  two  PofttvWN  vtufaakm  and  AojjlMt  wm  WMUciMly 
lecHved  by  ttm  kuM  chfcfaof  Satwmw  mA  obtained  piiniiiMinii 
to  pradb  their  doctrine  in  aqy  put  of  the  fief.  This  permit  is 
■M  to  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  official  sympathy  with  the 
Ipicign  creed.    Commercial  considerations  alone  were  in  ques- 
tion.   A  Japanese  feudal  chief  in  that  era  had  sedulously  to 
foster  every  source  of  wealth  or  strength,  and  as  the  newly 
opened  trade  with  the  outer  world  seemed  full  of  golden  promise, 
acb  feudatory  was  mt  less  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  it 
Id  ibe  i«tb  ccnti^y  than  ibe  Aahika«k  ibagiiiia  had  bcca  ia  the 
ijib.  TbeSatramadairayft  was  led  to  believe  tbat  the  pfCKBce 
ef  Ibe  Jesuits  [p.  K3f;o5.him.i  would  certainly  prelude  the  advent 
of  trading  vessels     liut  within  a  few  months  one  of  the  expected 
■erchantmen  skilled  to  Hirado  withuat  touching  at  Kagoshima, 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  two  others  in  the  following 
year,  so  that  the  Satsuma  chief  !,aw  himself  flouted  for  the  sake 
of  a  petty  rival.  Matsudaira  of  Hirado.   Tbia  fact  could  not  fail 
to  peovoke  his  resentment.   But  theic  was  another  influence  at 
•wk.  BuddhiMt  baa  alwagfi  btao  a  totmnt  idisioB,  eclectic 
■atber  than  cxclinive.  Xavter.  bowever,  bad  all  tbe  bigoted 
intolerance  of  his  time.    The  Buddhist  priests  in  Kagoshima 
received  him  with  courtesy  and  listened  refine  t  fully  to  the  doc- 
trines he  expounded  through  the  mou; h  of  .Anjiro.  Xavier 
rejoined  with  •  display  of  aggressive  intolerance  which  shocked 
and  alienated  the  Buddhists.   They  Rpreseated  to  the  Satsuma 
chief  that  peace  aad  good  oidcr  vnt  incoBMiient  with  «tich  a 
dispUy  of  n^taat  pwpapa<i—,  aad  he^  almdir  peoiMiadly 
cMpined  by  his  commercial  diiappoiatmcot,  iMMd  In  tsse  u 
•diet  making  it  a  capital  olTence  for  any  of  his  vaasab  to  embrace 
Christianity.    Xavier,  or,  more  correctly  H>caking,  Anjiro,  had 
woo  150  converts,  who  remained  without  molestation,  but 
Xavter  himself  took  ship  fur  llirado     There  he  was  received 
*ith  ialvoes  of  artillery  by  the  Portuguese  merchantmen  lying 
la  Ibe  haibour  and  «ith  marks  of  profound  respect  by  the 

VBCtegiMic  tradcn,  a  display  which  induced  the  local  chief 
.  to  imue  otdcn  that  eoarteous  attention  diould  be  paid  to  the 

teaching  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  In  ten  days  a  hundred 
baptisms  look  place;  another  significant  index  of  the  mood  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  early  era  of  Occidental  intercourse:  the  men 
in  authority  always  showed  a  complaisant  attitude  towards 
Christianity  where  trade  could  be  fostered  by  so  doing,  and 
wherever  the  men  ia  authority  ihewed  such  an  attitude,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  lower  orders  embraced  tbe  foreign 
Wth.  Tbtiat  in  considering  tbe  commercial  biltoiy  of  the  era,  the 
cknent  of  religion  constantly  thrusts  itself  Into  tbe  foreground. 

Xavier  next  resolved  to  visit  Ki^to.  The  first  town  of  impor- 
I**  vwr  tance  he  reached  on  the  way  was  V.itn.iguchi,  capital 
<f*J>M—  of  the  Ch&shQ  fief,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
tsMMfc  ^  y,^  SbioMnoseki  Strait.  There  the  feudal  chief, 
OncM*  tbou^  luftciently  courteous  and  iaqeWtlve,  showed 
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no  special  cordiaGty  towards  humble  minionaries  unconnected 

with  commerce,  and  the  work  of  proselytiiing  made  no  progress, 
so  that  Xavier  and  bis  companion,  Fcrnandci,  pu&hed 
on  to  Kio'.o.  The  time  was  niid-wuiter;  the  two  fathers 
suffered  terrible  privations  during  their  journey  oi  two 
months  on  foot,  and  on  reaching  Kidto  they  found  a  dty  whkJl 
had  bean  ahnoM  wholly  leduoed  le  niina  by  intefnedna  wan 
Ni  ieweifly  they  fafled  ta  ebtain  andieiice  of  eidwr  emperor  of 
shOgun,  at  that  time  the  most  inaccessible  potentates  in  the 
world,  the  Chinese  "son  of  heaven"  excepted,  and  nothing 
remained  but  .street  preaching,  a  strange  resource,  seeing  that 
Xavier,  constitutionally  a  bad  linguist,  had  only  a  mo&t  rudmicii- 
tary  acquaintance  with  the  profoundly  difficult  tongue  in  which 
he  attempted  to  expound  the  mysteries  of  a  novel  creed.  A 
fortnight  sufSced  to  convince  him  that  Kioto  was  unfruitful 
aoiLi  Ho  UMiefdie  retuiged  to  YamagucU.  But  be  bad  now 
learwd  a  keaon.  He  eaw  that  propagandim  without  toip  or 
staff  and  without  the  countenance  of  those  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
power  would  be  futile  in  Japan.  So  he  obtained  from  Hirado 
his  canonicals,  together  with  a  clock  and  other  novel  products 
of  European  skill,  which,  as  well  as  credentials  from  the  viceroy 
.of  India,  the  governor  of  Malacca  and  the  bishop  of  Coa,  he 
pmented  to  the  ChOehft  chief.  Uia  prayer  for  pcnniNioa  to 
preach  Cbrittlaidly  waa  now  readily  paaied,  and  OucU  issued 
a  ptodamation  annoondng  bis  approval  of  Uie  introduction  of 
the  new  religion  and  according  perfect  liberty  to  embrace  it. 
Xavier  and  Fernamlez  now  made  many  converts.  They  also 
gamed  the  valuable  knowledge  that  the  road  to  success  in  Japan 
l.iy  in  associating  themselves  with  over-sca  commerce  and  its 
directors,  and  in  thus  winning  the  co-operation  of  tbe  feudal 
chiefv 

Nearfy  ten  yean  bad  now  elapeed  since  the  first  Portugucaa 
landed  in  KagiDshima,  uni  ditting  that  thne  trade  bad  gone  oa 

steadily  and  prosperously.  No  attempt  was  made  ^i*****^ . 
to  find  markets  in  the  main  island:  the  Portuguese  ^"eR*"""* 
confined  themselves  to  Kiushiu  for  two  [ca.sons:  one,  that  having 
no  knowledge  01  the  coasts,  they  hesitated  to  risk  their  ships  and 
their  lives  in  unsurveycd  waters;  the  other,  that  whereas  the 
main  island,  almost  from  end  to  end,  was  seething  with  inter- 
necine war,  KiOshia  remained  beyond  the  pale  of  disturbance 
and  cqioyed  conpaiative  tranquillity.  At  the  time  of  Xavicr'a 
acoood  sojourn  in  Yaniaguchi,  a  Portuguese  ship  happened  to  be 
visiting  Bungo,  and  at  its  master's  suggestion  the  great  mission- 
ary proceeded  thither,  with  the  intention  of  returning  tempo- 
rarily to  the  Indies.  At  Bungo  there  was  then  ruling  Otomo, 
second  in  power  to  only  the  Satsuma  chief  among  the  feuda- 
tories of  KiOshia.  By  him  the  Jesuit  father  was  received  with 
allhooeur.  Xavier  did  not  now  ncglea  the  leiaon  he  had  learned 
in  YaawfBdii.  He  repaired  to  the  B«a|B  <Mefiaia%  court, 
escorted  hy  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  Portuftwie  crew,  gorgeously 
bedizened,  carrying  their  arms  and  with  banners  flying.  Otomo, 
a  young  and  ambitious  ruler,  was  keenly  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  traders  with  their  rich  cargoes  and  puissant  weapons  of 
war.  Witnessi.-iy  the  reverence  paid  to  Xavier  by  the  I'orlu- 
guese  traders,  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  gaining  tbe 
goodwill  of  the  Jesuits,  and  accordingly  not  only  granted  them 
full  freedom  to  teach  and  picadi,  but  also  enjoined  upon  his 
younger  brother,  who.  In  the  acqiid  of  a  iudden  rebellion,  had 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Yaroagucfai,  the  advisability  of 
extending  protection  to  Torres  and  Fernandex,  then  sojourning 
there.  After  some  four  months'  stay  in  Bungo,  Xavier  set  sail 
for  Goa  in  February  1551.  .  Death  overtook  him  in  th«  last 
month  of  the  same  year. 

Xavicr'a  departure  from  Japan  marked  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  fini  epodl  of  Christian  propagandism.  His  sojourn  in 
Japan  eitended  to  ay  noatlis.  In  that  time  he  and  bis 
coadjutors  won  about  760  convene.  In  Satsuma  more  than  a 
year's  labour  produced  iso  believers.  There  Xavier  had  the 
as-Mslance  of  Anjiro  to  expound  his  doctrines.  No  language 
lends  itself  with  greater  difficulty  than  Japancv;  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  theological  questions.  The  terms  necessar>-  for  such 
I  a  patpoie  an  not  coiratt  aaraag  layaMO,  and  only  by  apedal 
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•tudy,  which,  it  nc«l  scarcely  he  said,  musl  be  preluded  by 
an  accurate  acquaintance  wuh  ihi-  (onguc  itself,  can  a  man 
hope  to  become  duly  equipped  for  the  ta^  of  exposition 
and  duscrtation.  It  is  open  to  (Kwi  doubt  whether  any 
ioKigner  has  ever  attained  the  raqriiite  pnvfidoncy.  Lcltvlng 
Aajbo  in  Kacodnina  to  cave  for  Ihe  couwitt  ttitde  there, 
Xavier  pushed  ob  to  Hindoo  where  he  baptixed  a  hundred 
Japanese  in  a  few  daya.  New  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Xavier  himself  ili.it  Ir.  this  Ilir.uin  cimpaign  "  none  of  us  knew 
Japanese."  How  ihin  liid  ihcy  firoccctl  ?  "  By  reciting  a  semi- 
Japanese  Volume  "  (a  tr.uislatiiin  made  by  Anjiro  of  a  treatise 
inm  Xavier'a  pen)  "  and  by  delivering  sermons,  we  brought 
•ewmlenwr  !•  the  Christian  cult."  Sermons  preached  in  Por- 
tuguew  Of  trtia  te  >  Jtpaneae  audience  oa  the  iaiaad  of  Hiiedo 
In  the  yeer  i$$o  cen  ecaicely  hav«  MtnKlcd  bMeMigent  intctctt. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Yaroaguchi,  Xavier's  means  of  access  to  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers  was  confined  to  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Japanese  whirh  Fcrnandei  had  been  able  to 
acquire  in  14  months,  a  period  of  study  which,  in  modern  times, 
with  all  the  aids  now  procurable,  would  not  suffice  to  carry  a 
student  beyond  the  margiu  of  the  colloquial.  No  converts  were 
won.  The  people  of  YamegneU  probably  admired  the  splendid 
faith  and  devoUoad  these  over-ec*  iJutoeophen,  but  a>  tor  their 
doctrine,  it  "wat  uatntelKgible.  In  KiSto  the  same  experfeaee 

wa<.  rcpeaud,  with  an  addition  of  much  phy^.ical  hardship. 
Bui  when  the  Jrsuits  returned  to  Yamaguthi  in  the  f,ir[y 
autumn  of  1551,  they  baptised  500  persons,  including  siVLral 
members  of  the  military  clans.  SUU  Fernandez  with  hih  broken 
Japanese  was  the  only  medium  for  communicating  the  profound 
doctrtoci  oi  OiriftianUy.  It  must  be  condudcd  that  the 
tcadUogs  of  the  nbslonaries  produced  nucli  kaa  effect  thaa 
the  altitude  of  the  local  chieftain. 

Oidy  two  missionaries,  Torres  and  Femandet,  remained  in 
Japan  after  the  departure  of  Xavk  t.  but  tin  y  were  soon  joitied 
gf^g^  by  three  others.  TlieM.-  newcomers  landed  at  Kago- 
PtHadol  shima  and  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  oH'icial  veto 
CHrt*ti—  against  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  feudal  chief 
had  lost  nothing  of  his  desire  to  foster  foreign  Unde. 
'""^  Two  ycaiB  latifar,  all  the  Jciuila  in  Japan  were 
assembled  in  BuBge.  Their  only  church  stood  there;  and  they 
had  also  built  two  hospitals.  Local  disturbances  had  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  from  Yamaguthi,  not,  however,  before  their 
violent  disputes  with  the  Buddhist  priests  in  that  town  had 
induced  the  feudatory  to  proscribe  the  foreign  religion,  as  had 
prev&Nlsly  been  done  in  Kagoshima.  From  Funai,  the  chief 
townof  BttBgO)  the  Jesuits  began  in  1570  to  send  yearly  reports 
totbchrGenetakinRomc.  These  reports,  known  as  the  ^unm/ 
£<0er«,  compiteSMMOf  the  no&t  valuable  information  available 
about  the  coBtBtioas  then  existing  in  Japan.  They  describe  a 
Slate  of  abject  poverty  among  i!if  lower  cirdi  rs;  jxa  c  rty  so  mjel 
that  the  destruction  of  ihildreii  by  their  i.k.'iii  lut.g  parents 
was  an  evLry'lay  oi.rurrenie,  and  in  some  iniiiancts  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  cannibalism  and  starvation.  Such  suflcr- 
log  beoomea  easily  intelligible  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that 
Japan  bad  been  tacked  by  dvtl  war  during  more  than  eoo 
years,  each  feudiA  chief  fighting  for  his  own  band,  to  wvn 
or  to  extend  his  territorial  posoetaions.  From  these  Ammd 
Letltrs  it  b  possible  also  to  gather  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
the  course  of  events  during  the  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  X.ivier's  departure.  There  was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  tirwly  inaiigutatcd  foreign  tra<le.  rortuguev  shijis  vi-.itid 
Hirado  as  well  as  Bungo,  and  in  those  days  their  masters  and 
crews  not  only  attended  scrupulously  to  their  religious  duties, 
but  also  showed  nch  profound  respect  for  the  niaaionaiies  that 
the  Japanese  received  ooaatant  ob|ect  lessons  In  the  inflnence 
wielded  over  the  traders  by  the  Jesuits.  Thirty  years  later, 
this  orderly  and  reverential  demeanour  was  exchanged  for  riotous 
cxti-^ses  such  as  had  already  made  the  Portuguese  sailor  a  by- 
word in  China.  But  in  the  early  days  of  intercourse  with  J.ipan 
the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels  seem  to  have  prcachc<l  ("hris- 
tianity  by  their  exemplary  conduct.  Just  as  Xavier  bad  been 
bdaeed  to  visit  Bnafo  Iqr  the  anifcty  of  n  ilii^<aptain  for 


Christian  miniitrattona,  so  in  1557  two  of  the  fathers  repaired 
Id  llir.ido  in  obedience  to  the  solicdaiions  of  Portuguese  sailors 
1  here  the  fathers,  under  the  guidance  of  Vilela,  sent  brothers  to 
pSrade  the  streets  ringing  bells  liad  dMsiDting  litanies;  they 
otganiMd  bands  of  boys  for  the  Maw  pniMse;  they  CfeiMd  the 
eott«eitSk  snd  'ovcB  cMdmi,  to  fltgdlatt  thcancfoas  at  a  mM 
of  Mount  Calvary,  and  they  worked  piracies,  healing  the  sicfc 
by  contact  with  scourges  of  with  a  booklet  in  which  Xavier  had 
written  litanies  and  pr.i>ers.  It  tiiay  well  be  imagined  that  such 
doings  attracted  surprised  attention  in  Japan.  They  were 
supplemented  by  even  more  striking  practices.  For  a  sub- 
feuciatory  of  the  Hirado  chief,  having  been  converted,  showed 
his  zeal  by  destroying  Buddhist  temples  and  throwing  down  the 
idols,  thus  inauguiating  a  rampaign  of  violanco  destined  ta 
mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater  pen 
of  its  history  in  Japan.  There  followed  the  overthrowing  of  a 
cross  in  the  Christian  cemetery,  the  burning  of  a  temple  in  the 
town  of  Hirado,  an<l  a  street  riot,  the  sequel  being  liiii  -he 
Jesuit  fathers  were  compelled  to  return  once  more  to  Bungo. 
It  is  essential  to  follow  all  these  events,  for  not  otherwise  can  a 
clear  understanding  bo  reached  as  to  the  aspectt  oadcr  wUth 
Clwistianlty  preseotcd  itsdf  originally  to  the  Japanese.  The 
Portuguese  traders,  revennt  as  was  thdr  deaetUMMr  towardi 
Christianity,  did  noi  allow  thehr  commeroe  to  be  interniptcd 

by  \  iri>,iiudc^  of  propag.imlism.  They  still  rip;iir<d  :o  Hirado, 
and  rumours  of  the  wealth-begetting  eflects  of  their  presence 
having  reached  the  neighbouring  li>  f  of  Omura,  its  chief,  S-.imi- 
tada.  made  overtures  to  the  Jesuits  in  Bungo,  offering  .i  pvrt 
free  from  all  dues  for  ten  years,  a  large  tract  of  land,  a  nsi  Icnce 
for  the  missionaries  and  other  privii^cs.  The  Jcsuiu  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  this  praposal,  and  no  sooner  did  tlw  aeos 
reach  Hirado  than  the  feudatory  of  that  island  repented  of  having 
expelled  the  fathers  and  invited  them  lo  return.  But  while  they 
hesitated,  a  Portuguese  vessel  arrived  at  Hirado,  and  the  fcodsl 
chief  declared  publicly  that  no  need  existed  to  conciliate  the 
mis3ionaries,  since  trade  went  on  without  them.  When  this 
became  known  in  Bungo,  Torres  hastened  to  Hirado,  was  le*' 
ceivcd  with  extraordinary  honours  by  the  Cfcw  of  the  vessel, 
and  at  his  instance  she  left  the  port,  her  msster  ■^*rf«>««g  that 
**  he  ooold  net  remain  in  a  country  where  they  maltreated  thosr 
who  professed  the  same  religion  as  himself  ."  Hirado  rrmalnsd 
a  closed  port  for  some  years,  but  uliimately  the  advent  of  three 
merchantmen,  which  intimated  their  determination  not  to  put 
in  unless  the  anti-Christian  ban  was  removed,  induced  1  I  c  fcudiJ 
chief  to  receive  the  Jesuits  once  more.  This  im  i  ter:  »ii 
paralleled  a  few  years  later  in  the  island  of  Amakusa,  wtacre  a 
petty  feudatory,  in  order  to  attraa  foreign  trade,  as  tbe  ■hnsn 
arics  themselves  isaakily  cqiiain,  embraced  Christianhy  aai 
ordered  alt  hb  vassals  to  foOowhh  example:  but  when  no  FMtn* 

gucse  siiip  .-ifiprjri-d,  he  apc.istatiied,  rii|  iirr'l  his  subjects  to 
revert  to  llu.!.|!ll^m  .iml  made  the  missionaries  withdraw  lo 
fact,  the  cun;|.Ltiiiuri  f..r  the  patronage  of  Portuguese  traders 
was  bO  keen  that  the  Hiradofeudator)'attcmpled  to  burn  several 
of  their  vessels  because  they  frequented  the  territorial  «raMn 
of  bis  neighbour  and  iivai«  Suinitada.  The  latter  becsat 
a  mosr  stalwart  Cbrfstian  wlnm  Us  wbh  was  gratified.  He  sM 
himself  to  eradicate  idolatry  throughout  his  fief  with  the  strong 
arm,  and  his  fierce  intolerance  provoked  results  which  ended  ia  • 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  town  at  the  newly  opened  free 
port.  Sumitada,  however,  quickly  reasserted  his  authority, 
and  five  years  later  (1567),  he  took  a  step  which  had  far-reacMsg 
consequences,  namely,  the  building  of  a  church  at  NagasaU,  Is 
order  that  FDCtUgucse  commerce  might  have  a  centre  and  the 
Christians  an  assured  asylum.  Nagasaki  waa  then  a  little 
fishing  village.  In  five  years  it  grew  to  be  a  town  of  tMity 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Sumitada  became  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  KiQshiQ  feudatories.  When  in  1573  successtul  conflicts 
with  the  neighbour  Pk'  t  ifs  brought  him  an  access  of  territory, 
he  declared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  God,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  publicly  proclaimed 
banishment  for  all  who  would  not  accept  tbe  foreign  faitk. 
Thert  were  tkcn  no  Jcsuiu  by  bb  dde,  btt  iBiiidiitcly  t«* 
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luHMd  to  joio  Ub,  and  "tlicak.  aeeeofMided  hy  a  strong 

guard,  but  yet  not  without  danger  of  their  lives,  went  round 
nusingthechurches  of  the  Gentiles,  w  ith  their  idok.  to  be  thrown 
lo  the  Rround,  while  three  Japanese  Chrisii.ins  preaching 
the  liw  of  God  everywhere.    Three  of  us  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  all  withdrew  therefrom  to  work  in  this  abun- 
dant Itfrvtit,  and  ia  the  space  of  icve«  moatha  twanty  thwiiand 
pcnont  ncK  baptised,  iadudiaK  tlie  bonaaa  cf  a&out  liaty 
BMaastericii  CMq>t  a  few  who  quitted  the  State."  In  Bungo, 
hoaenr,  where  the  Jesuits  were  originally  ao  well  received, 
it  il  ikmbtful  whcihcr  Chrislian  p'opigandism  would  iKJt 
btve  ended  in  failure  Lut  fur  an  event  wlueh  occurred  in  1576, 
namely,  the  conversion  01  ihc  chieftain's  son,  a  youth  of  some 
16  years.   Two  years  later  Otomo  himself  came  over  to  the 
Christian  faith,   lie  rendered  inestimable  aid,  not  merely 
ailUa  his  own  fief,  but  also  by  the  infiueiwe  be  eictdaed  eo 
ethos.  Hia  iatenreatioa,  supported  by  icannae  to  anna, 
obtained  for  the  Jesuits  a  footing  on  the  isl.md  of  AnKikus.i, 
•here  one  of  the  fcucljtorics  gave  his  vassals  (he  ciioicc  of  con- 
vrriior.  or  exile,  and  announced  to  the  iiuddhisi  priests  that 
unless  they  accepted  Christianity  their  properly  would  be 
coofiscated  and  tiKy  themselves  banished.    Nearly  the  whole 
pqwUtion  of  the  6et  did  Tiidepce  to  their  copsdeBce  lor  the 
sale  of  their  homes.  Chriathnfty  waa  then  bacomlat  ettab- 
jidwd  ia  KiOsbilt  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Islam  and  the 
nqi^tion.   Another  notable  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
Mory  of  ihc  .\rirn.i  fnf,  adjoining  lh.it  ol  Suniilada  (Oniura), 
»btre  such  resolute  means  had  ixen  a<ioj)icd  to  force  Chnstunity 
upon  the  vass^ils.    Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  two  fiefs  were 
brothers.   Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  Sumitada's  very  dramatic 
conversion,  the  Jesuits  were  invited  to  Arima  and  encouraged 
to  form  settlemeata  at  the  porta  of  Kuchinoisu  ami  bhimabara, 
•Ucfa  thencefortb  began  to  be  frequented  by  Portuguese  mcr- 
dkaatBKn.    The  fief  naturally  became  involved  in  the  turmoil 
ItsukingfromSumitada's iconoclastic  meihodsof  propagandism; 
but,  in  1576,  llie  then  ruling  feudatory,  influenced  largely  by  the 
oi'^iect  lesson  of  Sumitada's  prosperity  and  puissincc,  which 
that  chieftain  openly  ascribed  to  tbc  tutelary  aid  of  the  Christian 
deity,  accepted  baptism  and  became  the  "  Piinoe  Aoflicw  "  of 
BMaaaijriccorda.  It  is  written  in  those icconb that"  the  5rst 
ihiai  Pfince  Andrew  did  after  his  baptism  was  to  convert  the 
chief  temple  of  his  capital  into  a  church,  its  revenues  being 
I- :C".cd  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  the  support  of 
the  misiionarics.    He  then  toulc  measures  to  have  the  .same  thing 
(iijr.c  in  the  other  towns  of  his  fief,  and  he  seconded  the  preachers 
cl  the  gospel  so  well  in  everything  else  that  be  could  Aaiter 
Umself  that  be  soon  would  IMt  have  cue  ria|le  idolater  in  his 
Mates."  Xbu»  io  the  two  yean  that  t^paiated  hia  baptism 
from  Ml  death,  twenty  thousand  cranrerta  were  won  in  Aiima. 
But  his  successor  was  an  enemy  of  the  alien  creed.    He  ordf  re'! 
the  Jesuits  to  quit  his  ikuninions,  reijuired  the  tonvcrts  to  return 
to  their  ancestral  f.iuh,  and  caused  "  the  holy  places  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  crosses  to  be  thrown  down."    Xe.irly  one-half 
cl  the  converts  apostatized  under  this  pressure,  Liu  others  had 
recourse  to  a  device  of  proved  peteo^.  They  threatened  to 
leave  Kuchinotiv  «•>  mtttt^  and  as  that  weuM  have  favolved 
the loM  of  foreign  trade,  the  hostile  edict  was  materially  modified. 
To  thb  same  weapon  the  Christians  owed  a  still  more  signal 
•  ct-iry.    For  just  at  that  time  the  great  ship  from  Macao,  now 
•11  annual  visitor,  arrived  in  Japanese  waters  carr>ing  the 
viiitor  gcncral,  Valegnani.    She  put  into  Kuchinotsu,  and  her 
prcscoce,  with  its  suggested  eventualities,  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  the  feudatory  offered  to  accept  baptism  and  to  sanction 
ha  acceptanw  by  hia  vasaala.  This  did  not  satisfy  Vakgnaai, 
a  nan  of  profound  political  sagacity.   He  saw  that  the  fief  was 
menaced  by  s<  riou*  tlangrrs  at  the  hands  of  its  neighbours,  an<! 
seizing  the  psychoioKical  moment  of  its  extreme  peril,  he  used 
Ihe  secular  arm  so  adroitly  that  the  fiefs  chance  of  survival 
«^nied  to  be  limited  to  the  unreserved  adoption  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  fn  1580.  the  chieftain  and  his  wife  were  baptized;  "  all  the 
city  was  made  Christiaa}  they  bunwd  tbdc  idolaaad  deatroyed 
40  temples,  reserving  HBt  aattiUi  to  buOd  cbantat** 
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ClnMan  ptep^andbm  had  now  made  substantial  progress. 
Tbc  Annual  Letter  of  1582  recorded  that  at  the  close  of  1581, 
thirty-two  years  after  the  landing  of  Xavier  in  Japan,  there  were 
about  15:  oc->  converts,  of  \',hom  some  125,000  were  in  KiOshiQ 
and  the  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  Kidto  and  the  neighbourhood 
oC  the  Utur  dty.  Hk  Jesuits  in  the  empire  then  numbered  75, 
but  dowB  to  tht  yaar  i5«ia  chare  had  never  been  omnc  than  «, 
and  down  to  i$77,  not  mora  than  it.  The  harvest  wu  certahity 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sowers.  But  it  was  a  har- 
vest mainly  of  artificial  growth;  forcc<l  by  the  despotic  iniistence 
of  feudal  ehief.s  who  p^issosscd  the  power  of  Uic  anil  death  over 
their  vassab,  and  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  attract  foreign 
trade.  To  the  Buddhist  priests  this  movement  of  Christfaul 
(Mopagandism  had  brought  an  ezperience  hitherto  Uliluieini  to 
them,  persecution  on  account  of  creed.  TlMy  had  Nfcred  for 
mteifeiiag  in  polkica,  but  the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  Christian 
fanatic  now  became  known  for  the  first  time  to  men  themselves 

conspicuou?  for  tolerance  of  heresy  and  rec  rprivity  of  instruc- 
tion. 'Ihey  had  h.id  no  previous  experience  of  humanity 
in  the  garb  of  an  Utorrv)  of  Liun^-o,  wluj,  in  ;he  words  of  Crassct, 
"  went  to  the  chase  of  the  bonxcs  as  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and 
made  it  hia  iiagdar  pleMore  tn  otenBiaato  thaai  Jna  hit 
autca." 

to  is8a  the  isat  Japanaaa  anvojra'iidlcd  from  Mapald  fn 

Europe.   The  embassy  consisted  of  four  youths,  Ihooldett  BOt 
more  than  16,  representing  the  (iefs  of  Arima,  Omufa 
and  Bungo.    They  visited  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Rome,  Jm^atm 
and  in  all  these  cities  they  were  reccivc»d  with  £«»6"V 
displays   of   m.agnificcnce  such   as   i6tb  century 
Europe  delighted  to  make.    That,  indeed,  had  been  the  motive 
of  Vakgnani  in  organizing  the  ntiHiaot  Im  desired  to  let  the 
Japanese  see  with  thdr  own  qrca  how  fPBit  wwe  tbt  nchct  ifld 
might  of  WcAerB  itateib 

In  the  above  statistics  of  converts  at  the  close  of  15R1  rnention 
is  made  of  Christians  in  Kioto,  though  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  visit  by  Xavier  and  1  ernariil<«  to  that  city  was  Seroa4 
wholly  barren  of  results.  A  second  >isit,  however,  VMiut 
made  by  Vihla  fn  isso^  proved  iftore  auccessfuL  J*uMa 
H«  cvried  letten  of  MMMdotiOB  Inan  tho 
Buflfp  cbleftaiBt  and  thopraribnio  cnnft  of  faia  Joufenajr  waa  aa 
invitation  from  a  Buddhist  priest  hi  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Hiei-zan,  who  sought  information  about  Christianity.  This 
was  before  the  ra/.ing  of  temples  and  the  overthrow  of  )di  !>  li,id 
commenced  in  KiO^hiO.  On  arrival  at  iliei-un,  \  ilcLi  found 
that  the  Buddhibi  priur  who  had  invited  him  was  dead  and  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  old  aoao's  authority  had  descended  to  his 
auccenor.  NeverthdcH  the  Jewfl  obtained  ■a«ppMttanil]r  to 
expound  hia  doctrines  to  a  paity  of  boMW  at  the  noaaMeiy. 
Subsequently,  through  the  good  ofices  of  a  pricat.  deseiibed  aa 
"  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the  ci(y^"aBd  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bungo  feudatory's  letter,  Vilela  enjoyed  the  rare 
honour  of  being  received  by  the  shO^Mn  in  Kioto,  who  lre:iiid 
him  with  all  consideration  and  assigned  a  house  for  his  residence. 
It  may  be  imagined  that,  owing  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Buddbiat  pdeata,  Vilela  would  have  behoved  towards  thcin  aad 
their  creed  with  courtesy.  But  the  Jeauh  fathers  were  proof 
against  aO  influences  calculated  to  impaur  their  stem  sense  of 
duty.  Speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  Japanese  convert, 
\  ilela  at  tacked  the  bonzes  in  unmeasured  terms  and  denounced 
their  faith.  Soon  the  bonzes,  on  their  side,  were  seeking  the 
destruction  of  these  uncompromiiung  assailants  with  insistence 
iniciior  only  to  that  which  the  Jesuits  themselves  would  have 
show*  hi  aimUae  ciicumstaaces.  Against  these  perils  \  ilela 
waa  protected  by  the  goodwill  of  the  ahdgun,  who  had  already 
iaaned  a  decree  threatening  with  death  any  ont  who  htjnicd  the 
mis.<^ionariesorob>triicteii  ih  iruork.  In  spitCOlaU difficulties 
and  dangers  these  \sonderlui  missionaries,  whose  courage,  zeal 
and  devotion  are  beyond  all  eulogy,  toiled  on  resolutely  and  even 
recklessly,  and  such  success  attended  their  efforts  that  by  J  564 
many  converts  had  been  won  and  chuiicheahad  been  established 
in  five  walled  towoa  withia  *  diataaee  si  s»  milea  from  Kioto. 
Amoag  the  coawm  WO*  two  BvdAiat  pricau,  ootorioually 
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hoslile  at  the  outset,  who  had  been  nomiiiated  aa  official 

commisstoners  to  investigate  and  report  upon  tlic  <!« trine  of 
Christianity.  The  first  conversion  en  manf  was  due  to  pressure 
from  above.  A  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  whose  ficf  lay  at 
Takat&uki  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  challenged  Vilcia 
to  a  public  controversy,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Japanese 
IKkaowkdfHi  binaeU  v—quMiwI.  cmbnoMi  Oiraliaroty  and 
invited  hb  vuMb  M  well  t*  hit  family  to  follow  hb  example. 
This  man's  iwa  TMtayama  YOsho — proved  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  supporter*  of  Christianity  in  all  Japan,  and  has  Ixrcn  immor- 
talized by  the  Jesuits  under  I  he  name  of  Don  Justo  Ucondono. 
iDcidcataUy  this  event  furni^es  an  index  to  the  character 
<l(  the  Japanese  samurai:  he  accepted  the  consequences  of 
4dMai  femi^y  aa  ht  dawd  iU  In  the  aame  year  (1564)  the 
feadKwy  of  Sewm,  a  hmiher  ef  Tik^mne,  became  a  Christian 
and  imposed  the  faith  on  all  his  vassals,  just  as  Sunitad*  and 
other  feudal  chiefs  had  done  in  KiOshiO.  But  the  KiMo  icoocd 
differs  from  th.^t  of  KiOshlQ  in  one  important  respect— thsfonocr 
it  free  from  any  intrusion  of  commercial  motives. 

KiMo  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  sanguiiury  tumults,  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  abOgun  (is6s)>  and  led  to 
jMwi^^  t^lw  i"ue  of  a  decree  bgr  (be  emperor  proscribing 
MtfiM    CbriMiaauity.   In  Japnaoe  medieval  Uitoiy  thia 
^■■^     it  one  of  the  only  two  Imtanec*  of  Inpctial  Inter- 
ference with  Christian  propacandisra.    There  is  evidence  that  the 
edict  was  obtained  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  shOgun 's  assassins 
and  certain  BuddJusl  priests.    The  Jesuits— their  number  had 
been  increased  to  three — were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sakai, 
now  little  Bton  than  a  suburb  of  Oaaka,  but  at  that  time  a  great 
and  vetlllqr  tmat,  and  the  ooljr  town  in  Jainui  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  away  of  any  CmmU  chief,  lime  ycais  later 
they  were  summoned  thence  to  be  picaented  to  Oda  Nainwan. 
one  of  the  grt:atest  captains  Japan  hat  ever  produced.   In  the 
very  year  of  Xav-icr's  landing  at  Kagoshima,  Nobunaga  had 
tuccecdcd  to  his  father's  fief,  a  comparatively  petty  estate  in 
the  province  of  Owari.    In  1568  he  wat  seated  in  Kidttf,  a 
maker  <A  ibOguns  and  acknowledged  ruler  of  30  among  the 
46  provinoca  of  Japan.    Had  Nobunaga,  wielding  such  immense 
power,  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  towaitda  Chriatknity,  the  fices 
lit  by  the  Jesuiu  in  Japan  mutt  aoon  have  been  C9rtingnld|ed. 
Nobunaga,  however,  to  Rre.it  breadth  and  liberality  ol  view 
added  strong  animosity  tow  ards  Buddhist  priests.    Many  of  the 
great  monasteries  had  become  amied  c^rr.ps,  thrir  inmates 
ihillcd  eqtially  In  field-attacks  and  in  the  defence  of  ramparts. 
One  aect  (the  Nichirea),  which  wat  specially  affected  by  the 
■amuni,  bad  lent  powcifal  aid  to  the  muidciem  ei  the  thOgun 
thiee  yeais  bcAwe  Nobunaga'k  victariet  catried  Mm  to  Kioto, 
and  the  armed  monasteries  constituted  imperia  in  imptrio  which 
assorted  ill  with  his  ambition  of  complete  supremacy.  He 
therefore  welcomed  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  its  opposition 
to  Buddhism,  and  when  Takayaiha  conducted  Frocz  from  Sakai 
10  Nobunaga's  presence,  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Jesuit 
Via  of  the  moit  cokdial  character.  Throughout  the  fourteen 
yean  of  Bfc  that  remained  to  him,  Nobunaga  continued  to  be 
the  constant  friend  of  the  miaaionarics  in  paitinilar  and  of 
foreigners  visiting  Japan  in  generaL   He  ttoed  brtween  the 
Jt  ui"-  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Buddhist  priesU,  the  emperor,  for  the  second  time,  issued  an 
anti-Christian  decree  (1568);  he  granted  a  site  for  a  church  and 
itaidence at  Aiochi  00  Lake  Biwa,  where  his  new  fortress  stood; 
he  addremed  10  vaifow  iMwerful  feudatories  letters  signifying 
a  desire  for  the  spread  of  Chrfitianity»  he  fmmeotly  made 
handsome  presents  to  the  fathen,  and  whenever  they  visited 
him  he  showed  a  degree  of  accessibility  and  praciousness  very 
foreign  to  his  usually  haughty  and  imperious  ricmeanour.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  said  of  him:  "  This  man  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way  for  our  faith." 
Wcwtbelem  tbcy  do  not  appew  to  haveentertained  much  hope 
at  amy  time  of  converting  NobUBaga.  xhey  mutt  have  aader- 
itood  that  their  doctrines  had  not  eude  any  pnfound  fmpicariOn 
on  a  man  who  could  tn  at  them  as  this  potentate  did  In  1579. 
when  he  plainly  showed  that  political  eiigeocies  might  at  aay 
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moment  fatdueeUm  to  mcriSco  them.*  I]iilattact.toe,pre*d 

that  sacrilege  was  of  no  account  in  his  eyes,  for  he  took  steps  to 
have  himself  apotheosized  at  .Viuchi  with  the  utmost  poop  tad 
circumstance.  Still  nothing  can  obscure  the  benrttahakwprt 
upon  the  propaganditta  of  Christianity. 

The  tenlble  tnmdt  of  doiaaUfc  war  through  which  J^n 
passed  in  the  15th  and  16th  oenturies  brought  to  ber  ser- 
vice three  of  the  greatest  men  ever  produced  in/rM,^ 
Occident  or  Orient.    They  were  Oda  Nobunaga,  f"<<i» 
Toyotomi     Hideyoshi    and    Tokugawa    I  yeyasu, 
Hidcyoshi,  as  Nobunaga's  lieutenant,  contnl  ,jtr  I  largely  to  tit 
building  of  the  latter'a  fortunes,  and,  succcedii\g  him  in  ijli, 
brought  the  whole  d6  provinces  of  the  empire  under  In 
own  administmtivo  away.  For  the  Jcniita  now  the  abaidiiai 
question  was,  what  attitude  lUdeyadd  weidd  amume  tomidi 
their  propagandism.    His  power  was  \nrtually  lin-it!r«n-  With 
a  word  he  could  have  overthrown  the  whole  editke  CTtait'l  bj 
them  at  the  cost  of  so  much  splendid  efTort  :uid  noble  deN-oriot 
They  were  very  quickly  reassured,   in  this  matter  Hi<k)-o5ki 
walked  in  Nobunaga's  footsteps.   He  not  only  accorded  1 
friendly  audience  to  Father  OfguttiaOk  who  waited  on  kin  a 
rrpretentative  of  the  JcenHt,  but  abo  he  iNttl  in  penoo  to  anp 
to  the  company  a  site  for  a  church  and  a  ifiiarnrc  in  Oltka. 
where  there  was  presently  to  rise  the  most  massive  feitrat 
ever  built  in  the  East.    At  that  time  many  Christian  coovertJ 
were  serving  in  high  positioiu,  and  in  1584  the  Jesuits  placed  it 
on  record  that "  Hideyoshi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  tltia|l 
of  God,  but  he  even  showed  that  he  miade  much  account  of  tkm 
and  preferred  them  to  all  the  sects  of  the  boozes.  .  .  .  Ht  ii 
entrusting  to  Christians  his  trcasuies,  hia  aecmta  and  hit  in^ 
tresses  of  most  importance,  and  tbowi  bbnsdf  wdl  pleated  iht 
the  sons  of  the  great  lords  about  him  should  adopt  our  cutooi 
and  our  law."    Two  years  later  in  Osaka  he  received  with  ewy 
mark  of  cordiality  and  favour  a  Jesuit  mission  whii  h  had  owe 
from  Nagasaki  seeking  audience,  and  on  that  occasion  bis 
visitor  recorded  that  be  spoke  of  an  intention  <rf  christiinizi^i 
one  half  of  Japan.  Nor  did  Hid^oahi  confine  UmacU  to 
He  actuiJly  signed  a  patent  Beenriog  the  mlMfcinarim  to  pw^ 
throughout  all  Japan,  and  exempting  not  otdy  their  beUMlim 
churches  from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  but  also  the  priestllh* 
selves  from  local  burdens.    This  was  in  1586,  on  the  f «  ^ 
Hideyoshi's  greatest  military  enterprise,  the  invasion  of  KfiiW 
and  its  complete  reduction.    He  carricti  that  diffictdt  campup 
to  completion  by  the  middle  of  1587,  and  throughout  iu  coune 
he  maintained  a  unifonnly  friendly  demeanour  tovaidi  tkc 
Jesuits.  But  suddenly,  whien  on  the  return  jooiaey  be  iwdtd 
Hakata  in  the  north  of  the  island,  his  policy  underwent  a 
metamorphosis.    Five  questions  were  by  his  order  propowAJ 
to  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits:  "  NSTiy  and  by  what  »od»- 
rity  he  and  his  fellow-propagandists  had  constrained  JapuKf 
subjccta  to  become  Christians?    Why  they  had  induced  theif 
disdplea  and  their  aectaries  to  overthrow  temples?  Wly 
they  persecuted  the  boom?  Why  thqr  and  other  FWti«Ki| 
ate  animals  uscfoi  to  Men,  sodi  aa  omn  and  eowi?  VlyiK 
vice-provincial  allowed  merrhnnts  of  his  nation  to  buy  JapMtO 
to  make  slaves  of  them  in  the  Indies?"    To  these  qoeiiB 
Coelho,  the  vice  provincial,  made  answer  that  the  missiotlfiC 
had  never  themselves  resorted,  or  incited,  to  violence  in  tk" 
propagandi&m  or  persecuted  bonzes;  that  if  their  eating  of  bcr* 
were  considered  inadvisable,  they  would  give  up  the  practKr 
and  that  they  were  poweriea  to  prevfiitoricattaiB  the  outisp 
fKrpetratrd  hy  their  countrymen.   Hideyoshi  read  the 
provinc  i.il's  reply  and,  without  comment,  sent  him  weid 
retire  to  Hirado,  assc-mble  all  his  followers  there,  and  quit  tl* 
country  within  six  months.   On  the  next  day  (J^ 
the  following  edict  wat  poUitfaed:— 

•The  proWera  w.a»  to  induce  the  co-operation  of  a  feodiWJ 
whose  casile  »erved  for  frontier  guard  to  the  fiel  of  a  po»rrfiJ  c«*j 
his  durcrain.  The  feudatory  was  a  Christian.  Nobunagaw*'^ 
the  Iciuits  in  Kioto,  and  threatened  to  supprcM  their  reuPj^ 
altogether  unlesa  they  pennaded  the  feudaMgr  to  afeaadta  or 
cauMoi  hisaiuoaio* 
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"  Hav  ing  learned  iraca  our  (aiiMul  councillors  tlut  (orasn  prtcsts 
ba«c  oo«e  iai9  ow  MIMM  when  tlwy  pnKh  a  lam  «pMMfy  to 
Ifett  of  JapBOf  «M  AM  tlwy  cvm  liad  cte  madty  M  dMiroy 


Ihem  mercy, 


to  our  Kami  and  Hotoke;  allhoogh  the  outrage 

nircmc  panifhinent,  wuhiiw  nevcrthdew  to  alKMr 
order  (hem  under  pain  of  death  to  quit  Japan 
•iri.n  in^nty  davs.  During  (h,ii  «^>acc  no  harm  or  hurt  will  be 
done  to  ihcm.  Hut  at  the  expiration  erf  that  tefm,  we  order  that 
if  any  o(  them  be  found  in  our  statn,  they  ihould  be  lei/ed  and 
fiuuUtefi  at  the  gn.-aie»t  criminal*.  A*  for  the  Portugunc  mer- 
chn|%  «v  permit  them  to  enter  our  ports,  there  to  continue  their 
mull  will  trade,  and  to  remain  in  our  ttatet  provided  our  alTairt 
Medthia,  But  w*  forbid  tJteia  to  brtof  aay  (ordin  priMa  iato  the 
couMiy,  miKt  (N  poMky  «■  At  ewliMiiMH  «  nirir  mft  aad 

foodv* 

How  ve  we  to  accounl  lor  this  apparently  rapid  change  of 
iBoud  oa  the  part  of  Hideywiu?  Some  historiana  insist  that 
fiMi  ik*  ymy  ovtact  he  oooceived  tk$  rawtra  ol  Mpprariaf 
CbWaahy  and  espdHng  iu  propafMidhU,  but  Aat  he  cm- 
cnkd  Ui  design  pending  the  ^jugation  o(  Kimliili,  lot,  by 
pfcnatuie  mction,  he  might  weaken  his  hand  for  that  enterprise. 
Thb  hypothesb  n";ts  m.iinly  on  ent-.jct ture.  Its  (ijrtivjlitnrs 
found  it  easier  to  believe  in  .1  hiiMi.  n  [lurjMJsc  than  Id  ;ituiljutr  to 
a  ttatcsinan  so  shrewd  and  f.ir  sinng  .\  sudden  th.in^jc  uf  niind. 
A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that,  shortly  before  leaviug  CH.ika 
itr  KilbbiQ,  (lideyoshi  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
of  tolerating  Christian  propagandism,  and  that  hia 
I  signally  strengthened  by  direct  observatioa  of  the 
tttoelabimfoKitdilt.  WUk  itiH  ia  Oiika,  he  «w  day 
icnafked  pdMiriy  that  **  he  fetred  anek  tbet  ell  the  vfrtoe  of 
the  European  prii"sis  served  only  to  conctral  pemlcioiu  designs 
ajfainit  ihc  empire."  There  had  been  no  demolishing  of  temples 
or  overthrowing  of  images  at  Christian  instance  in  the  metro- 
politan provinces.  In  KiQshiO,  however,  very  dilTercnt  condi- 
tions prevailed.  There  Christianity  may  bo  s,iid  to  have  been 
ttcached  at  the  point  of  the  tword.  Temples  and  images  had 
mok  dceteoycd  wholesale;  vassals  in  thotisanda  had  beoi  com- 
I  the  loeiiga  lellhi  aad  the  aMonarict  tbem- 
to  be  traated  aa  deaJ'iPdi  whose  nod  was 
worth  conciliating  at  any  cnat  el  nil  ■biMiwi.  Bfoathtinlo 
direct  contact  with  t  hese  cvMcnco  of  the  growth  of  t  new  power, 
temporal  as  well  .ts  sj  irituai,  Hi  leyoi-hi  may  well  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  <  h<ii(c  h.ul  to  be  Iinally  made  between  his 
ov»n  supremacy  and  that  of  the  alien  treed,  if  not  between  the 
independeTKrc  of  Japan  and  the  yoke  of  the  great  Christian 
Itates  of  Europe. 

Uido«eU  iMtgcd  the  character  of  the  medieval  Cbristiaiu 
«U  i^kiBM  aenciqr  to  know  that  for  the  take  of  their 
ttufjf  Mth  .dMBp  ««dd  at  Mf  tbae  defy  the  km  af 
Mm  the  Mini.  Mi  eMimela  VMrived  hnawdieta  veri* 
ication,  for  when  the  Jeniti,  ■onbcciag  tao^ 
aaKmbled  at  Hirado  and  leeeived  his  order  to 
at  once  they  decided  that  only  those  should  sail  whose 
were  needed  in  China.  I  he  others  remained  and 
Went  about  their  <luties  as  usu  il,  uri  ler  the  protection 
of  the  convened  feudatories,  liideyoshi,  however,  saw 
reason  to  wMk  ll  this  disregard  of  his  authority.  At  fiiat 
ht  ahowed  WMMMpRMaWag  raoluUon.  All  the  cburchet  hi 
KHlo,  Oiaka  and!  Sdisl  ««n  demolished,  while  troop*  were  sent 
te  rue  the  ChriithnplaMi  at  ^wnlrip  to  Kilrttt  and  eriwi  the 
port  of  Nagasaki.  ThcK  tteape  weft  MoaMeeatly  dfeaoaded 
from  their  purpose  by  the  Christian  feudatories.  But  Hide- 
yoshi  did  not  protest,  and  in  15S8  he  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced by  a  forlupicse  envoy  that  in  the  absence  of  missionaries 
foreign  trade  must  cease,  since  without  the  intervention  of  the 
fathers  peace  and  good  order  could  not  be  maintained  among  the 
merchant*.  Rather  than  sulTcr  the  trade  t«  be  interrupted 
Hidcyodd  apeed  to  the  coming  of  prieets,  end  thenceforth, 
during  mae  feais.  Cfaristieoity  Ml  «i4r  «Mt<«Md  la  fboiith 
and  groir  hi  KHMM  bat  aho  iBWi  a  imaiinUc  Md  af  epera' 
ttons  in  Kisto  itself.  Care  wutilMthltndeyvihi'ketteatka 
should  not  l>c  attracted  by  any  adteat  evidences  Of  what  he  had 
called  a  "  diabolical  religion,"  and  thui  for  .1  time  .ill  wrnt  well. 
Tbetcu  evidence  thet»  like  the  feudal  chiefs  in  KitehiO,  liideyoshi 
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set  great  store  by  foreign  trade  and  would  even  have  tacri* 
ficed  to  its  mainteiunce  and  expansion  something  of  the  aversiaa 
be  had  conceived  for  CbriathuUty.  He  did  indeed  nehe  «M 
very  Urge  oonccaalen.  For  an  bdag  eaeared  that  FlBitagaeM 
tradea  ceald  wt  Inqant  Jipaa  aaleie  they  found  Christian 
prieHa  thcea  to  nrinfatcr  te  them,  be  oonaented  to  sanction  the 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  Jesuits.  The  s!:iti>tirs  of  1 595 
show  how  Christiaivity  fared  under  even  this  partjal  titkrance, 
lor  there  were  then  137  Jesuits  in  Japan  with  300,000  convert*, 
among  whom  were  17  feudal  chiefs,  to  say  nothing  of  many  men 
•(  lesser  tfMlk  mm  <WMMiniMi  MMk  cwmiMi  a  Itw 
bonzes. 

For  ten  years  after  hb  unlooked-for  order  of  expuWea,  RMe* 
yoshi  pwieiwed  a  tolecnt  adca»  Bat  la  1597  his  forbearance 
gave  plaee  t*  •  dwed  «l  mwiiBiiiwelihn  severity. 
The  leuene  of  this  aecaod  ehange  aie  very  dear.r 
thoogh  diverse  •ccoonte  have  been  transmitted. 
Up  to  i5()3  the  Portugufsr  had  p<->s'-(  ssed  a  monopoly' 
of  religiou^i  propagandism  .md  over  sea  commerce  in 
Japan.  The  privilege  was  secured  to  them  by  aKreemcnl 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  a  papal  bull.  But 
the  Spaniards  in  Manila  had  long  looked  with  aomewhat 
jealous  eyce  on  this  Jesuit  reservatioo,  and  when  newi  of 
the  disaster  of  1587  reached  the  PhiOppines,  the  Domlakaai 
and  Frandeceaa  leddhig  them  «eia  find  with  acet  t»  ceMT 
an  artsia  wheii  the  cfowB  ol  atartyidon  ecetaed  to  he 
the  leaM  reward  within  reach.  The  papa!  bull,  however, 
demanded  obedience,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty  a  ruse  was 
necessary:  the  governor  of  Manila  agreed  to  send  a  party  of 
Franciscans  as  ambassadors  to  Hidryoshi.  In  that  guise  the 
friars,  being  neither  tra  lt  rs  nor  J'J'  [i.igan<lists,  considered  that 
they  did  not  violate  either  the  treaty  or  the  bull.  It  was  a 
technical  sulMcrfuge  very  unworthy  of  the  object  contemplated, 
and  the  friars  supplemented  it  by  swearing  to  Hideyoahi  thet 
the  Philippine*  woidd  submit  to  ids  sway.  Thus  they  obtained 
penniaaion  to  viait  Udtn^  Oi^  aad  Faddmi,  bat  with  the 
expltrit  previee  that  thqr  nott  not  pieadL  Very  soon  they 
had  built  m  church  in  KiOto,  consecrated  It  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  chauntfng  litanies  there 
in  flagrant  dcfianceofHi<leyi>shi's  veicj.  rre«cntty  their  number 
rceeive<l  an  access  of  three  friars  who  eamc  bearing  ffifts  from 
the  governor  .it  M.mila,  and  nuw  thry  not  only  fNl.i'.ilislicd  a 
convent  in  Osaka,  but  also  seized  a  Jesuit  church  in  Nagasaki 
and  converted  the .  circumspect  worship  hitherto  conducted 
there  by  tlw  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  character. 
OfideSy  checked  in  Nagasaki,  they  chaigcd  the  JesidU  in  KfOto 
wkh  having  tatrlgaed  I*  laipeda  theo^  aod  tlHy  tether  vnMal 
the  cowegcous  openaeH  of  thdp  own  nfaihtiatlon  et  MRtpared 
with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the  methods  which  w  ise  pro- 
dence  had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt.  Retribution  would 
havt  followed  qtiickly  had  not  Ilideyoshi's  attention  been 
engrossed  by  an  attempt  to  invade  China  through  Korea.  At 
this  stage,  howwer,  a  memorable  ititidenl  occurrctl.  Driven 
out  of  her  course  by  a  storm,  a  great  and  richly  laden  Spanish 
galleon,  bound  for  Acepako  from  Manila,  drifted  tOtktCBMI 
of  Tosa  province,  and  runnlag— or  btlag  pnipoetJy  im  oa  * 
sand-bank  *■  the  was  being  tMicd  late  pert  by  Ji^tacM  heaU^ 
hiokaherbach.  Shecatfled  goods  to  the  vahwofodnefSookOOO 
erewM,  and  certain  oflidals  urged  Hideyodd  to  eonfiacate  her 
as  derelict,  convcyinq  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  detailed  account 
of  the  doinffi  of  the  Frani  ist.;i:is  .md  their  open  flouting  of  his 
orders.  Hide yi '^di,  nun  h  im  en^ed,  commanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Franciscans  and  despatched  ofTscers  to  Tf)?.a  to  confiscate 
the  "  San  Felipe."  The  pilot  of  the  galleon  sought  to  intimidate 
these  officers  by  showing  them  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  vast 
extent  of  Spain's  dominions,  and  being  asked  how  one  country 
had  acquired  loch  eitended  *wqr>  reidied;  "  Our  kinp  h^n 
by  lending  hito  the  eoastflts  fhey  irfih  to  coBQMr  vdMhMhittK 
who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  our  rcb'gion,  and  when  they 
have  made  considerable  progresa,  troops  are  lent  who  combine 
with  the  new  Christians,  and  then  oe 
trouble  in  accompiishing  tiic  rest." 
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Oa  learning  of  this  speech  RideyosU  wnft  emmme  with  fury. 

He  comicmiiLil  the  Franciscans  to  have  their  nosrs  and  cars 
rinf  be  promenaded  thruufih  Kiulo,  Osaka 

[■•/atiii  SaLai,  and  to  be  crucilied  al  Nagasaki.  "  I 
have  ordered  tlitse  fnreigncrs  to  be  treated  thm, 
because  they  have  come  (rotTi  the  Philippines  to  Japan,  calling 
UMOiclvn  ambassadors,  ai though  they  were  not  so;  because 
Uiqf  have  remained  here  far  too  long  uiihout  my  permission; 
InQHin,  ladiUamvl  agr  pwMbiltniw  they  hwt  Iwiat  churches. 
pfMdMd  tMb  nfigiM  and  CMMstf  iManwhw."  Tutiuy-ux 
Mffoed  undtf  thb  aeotc«c»~«is  Fmoclacaiu,  thm  Japanese 
JcttiiU  and  seventeen  native  Christians,  chiefly  domestic  see* 
VaMl.ttf  the  Francisrans.'  They  met  their  fate  with  nobSc 
fortitwle.  Ilidcyo^hi  further  issued  a  b{K-cial  injunction  against 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  a  feudal  chief,  and  took  steps  to 
give  practical  effect  to  his  expulsion  edict  of  1587.  The  governor 
of  Nagasaki  received  instructiona  to  send  away  all  the  Jesuits, 
tting  ooly  two  or  three  to  remain  for  the  service  of  the 
But  the  Jesuits  were  not  the  kmd  of 
tar  «Mipa  pmooal  perii,  turn  thak  back  upoa  an 
llMfc  ««e  1 of  tlma  ki  Japaa 
at  that  time.  la  Octdbic  1597  a  Junk  sailed  oat  of  Nagasaki 
harbour,  her  decks  crowded  «^th  seeming  Jesuits.  In  reality 
she  carried  ii  of  the  company,  tin:  .i[i[i.irL  r.i  Jr<.uits  being  dis- 
guisetl  s.iilorj.  It  is  not  to  be  su;>[ki>»i1  ili^t  sui.h  a  trianauvrc 
coul  1  be  hidden  from  the  local  authorities.  Thty  winked  at  it, 
until  rumour  became  insistent  thai  Hiileyoshi  was  about  to  visit 
KiOshiQ  in  person,  and  all  Japanese  in  administrative  posts 
kaew  bow  Uidcyoabi  visited  diMibcdicncc  and  bow  hopelesa  was 
wqr  attcavC  t»  dacdW  binu   llierdorc,  early  in  iggi.  Many 

Qtuichca  M  tba  aiuubcraC  137  vera 
ia  KMtUa,  MBdauleiaBd  Rridawet  fell,  aad  the 
of  Nagasaki  assembled  tbeia  all  the  fathers  of  the 
company  for  deportatioa  to  Macao  by  the  great  ship  in  the 
fallowing  year.  But  while  they  waiU'l.  Il^Ii y  iNhi  .Jicd.  I;  ii 
Dot  on  record  that  the  Jesuits  openly  declared  hl5  removal  Irom 
the  earth  to  have  been  a  special  dispensation  in  their  favour. 
But  they  pronounced  him  an  execrable  tyrant  And  consigned  his 
"  soul  to  bell  for  all  eternity."  Vet  no  impartial  fiadar  of 
biMoiy  cao  pattead  to  think  that  a  16th-century  Jesuit  fcneral 
Id  HidayoibUi  plaaa  wanld  bave  shown  towards  an  alien  creed 
aad  in  piBfaiiadiMt  awa  *  jowtt  cMataia  «C  tha  tolatance 
bgr  taa  Japanwi  mmaiia  teawada  Chikllaaity  and 
Iba  Jesuits. 

Hideyoshi's  death  occurred  in  1598.  Two  years  later,  his 
aathDiity  as  admii  iur.itive  ruler  of  all  Japan  had  passed  into 
f\^^^^  the  hands  of  lyeya'.u,  the  Tokugawachicf.and  tiuity- 
AKar/- o/ta*  nine  years  later  ilie  i  jkugawa  p>otentales  had  dot 
alfc!^**"  ""'^  exterminated  Christianity  in  Japan  but  had 
abo  condemned  their  country  to  a  poiod  of  interna- 
tional, iiolatwa  which  contmued  uabrokaa  BBlfl  t8S3.  *^ 
vri  of'a«47>an>  It  has  been  shown  that —tabtu  they  were 
flMi  laca^Md  ChifaiiaBky.  imMmmaam  adffliakttatort 

t  to  fatter  aad  pwatwe  ioaeiga  tiade.  W^tbeadldthcy 
tbe  country's  doors  to  the  outside  world  aad  suspend  a 
coounerce  once  so  much  esteemed?  To  answer  that  question 
some  retrospect  is  needed.  Certain  historians  allege  that  from 
the  outset  lyeyasu  shared  Hideyoshi's  mUgivings  about  the  real 
designs  of  Christian  potentates  and  Chriitian  propagandists. 
But  that  verdict  ii  not  supported  by  facts.  The  6iVt  occasion 
ai  the  Tokugawa  chief's secwdcd  cootMt  with  a  Christian  propa- 
Madiit  «aa  kaa  than  tbraa  nooths  after  Uideyostai's  death. 
Tbeia  m»  iImk  led  into  Ua  pmcaoa  a  Franciicaa,  by  nuM 
Jerome  de  Jem,  ori«iaaay  BMiabar  aHha  fctitiaai  wabaaqr 
from  Manila.  Thb  laao^t  eoadaa  coattiMca  aa  aoaiple  «iF 
the  inviiKibIc  zeal  and  courage  inspiring  a  Christian  priest  in 
Ibusc  days-   Barely  escaping  thq  doom  of  crud&iion  which 

nail  heen  dmiitad  faaaa  ta 


*  The  mutHaihM  wa*  confined  to  Iba  Mk  of  one  ear.  Crucifixion, 
aeeotdbig  to  the  Japanese  method, oanriMedJn  lying  to  a  crou  and 


It  ia  MHeatial  to  oppoac  no  "*t**^*T 
ered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Spanianb  and 


ManBa  at  a  tine  when  death  seemed  to  be  the  certain  penalty  of 

rerr.ainir,{;  But  no  sooner  had  he  been  landed  at  Manila  th..n  he 
took,  pjiiafie  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and,  returning  to  N^gaialvi.  made 
his  way  secretly  from  the  far  south  of  Ji|>an  to  the  proviti.  c  of 
Kii.  There  arrested,  he  was  brought  into  tbe  presence  of 
lyeyasu,  and  his  own  record  of  wbat  Caanadh  Cbca  Ib  akttcr 
aut»equently  sent  to  Manila: — 

"  When  the  Prince  saw  rrvc  he  asked  how  I  had  managed  taocapc 
tbe  previous  persecution.  I  answered  him  that  at  that  date  Cod  had 
delivered  me  in  order  that  I  might  bo  to  Mamta  and  btwig  back  new 

cotleacues  from  there— preachers  of  the  divine  taw — ^and  that  I  had 
rcturmd  from  Manila  to  eiKOuragc  the  Christians,  cherishing  the 
desire  to  die  on  the  cross  in  order  to  go  to  enioy  eternal  t\oT\  like 
iiiv  (<;ftf.f  r  coll.  .L^iiei..  On  bearing  these  woras  the  Emperor  ocean 
to  smile,  whether  in  his  quality  of  a  pagan  of  the  leet  of  ShaVa, 
whic  h  leachei  that  there  is  no  f  ut  ure  life,  or  whether  front  the  thought 
that  I  was  frightened  at  having  to  be  put  to  death.  Then,  looking 
at  mc  kindly,  he  said,  '  Be  no  longer  afraid  and  no  longer  conceal 
yourself,  and  no  longer  change yoor  habit,  for  I  with  you  well:  and 
as  for  ihp  (■hri»tf.\n<  who  every  >Tar  {nss  within  sight  of  the  KwantQ 
where  my  iIliljihs  are,  when  they  ffo  to  Mexico  with  their  ships, 
I  have  a  ket  n  doiie  fur  them  to  viMt  the  harbours  of  this  island,  to 
refresh  themselves  there,  and  to  take  what  they  wish,  to  trade  »  u  li 
my  vassals  and  to  teach  them  how  to  develop  siUxr  mines;  and  that 
my  iataaiiaas  may  be  accomplished  before  my  death,  1  wish  you  ta 
indicau  to  me  the  means  to  take  to  realize  them.  I  aaswcnd  that 
it  was  ncceissary  that  S^ianish  pilots  sbould  take  the  sounding*  of 
his  har!jiiur^,  bo  that  ships  miK"t  not  be  lo«.t  in  future  as  the  San 
Felin'  '  I  v!  befn,  nnd  tnat  he  «hould  solicit  this  service  from  the 
f;o\ifni>r  nl  the  I'tnlifjpirn -.     The  f'rincc  approved  of  n-.v  i  '- 

^lyl  " 
the  bearer  of  this  nmaa 
to  the  complete  liberty  < 

to  our  holy  orler.  for  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel.  .  .  .  The 
same  Prince  (wlio  if.  aliout  to  visit  the  Kwantft)  invites  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  makedwiceof  aheaee.awd  la  vhittkel 
he  promises  toapeaiaiia;Biadirf8BiiBtUaiciacctai 
I  can  express." 

The  above  version  of  (he  Tokugawa  chiefs  oMod  b  ceafiraied 

by  events,  for  not  only  did  he  allow  the  contumelious  Franciscan 
to  build  a  church — theftrst  — in  Ycdoandtocclebrate  Mass  there, 
but  al:o  he  sent  three  tmlja'siis  10  the  Phihppines,  proposing 
reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce,  ofTerin;;  to  open  ports  in 
tbe  Kwantd  and  asking  for  comfx^tent  naval  arcliitects.  He 
never  obtained  the  architects,  and  though  the  trade  came,  ita 
voltaaa  aaa  aoiaU  in  comparison  with  tbe  abundance  of  friaoi 
that  aaasaf^aakd  iu  Ibac»li|atLa  poaMky  ibai  Jjiaiyaaa 

the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  far  he  Biatt  haw  haawn  that  tbe 
Franciscans  opened  their  miailoa  fa  Yed*  hf  "  declaiming  with 

violence  against  the  fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus."  In 
short,  the  Spanish  monks  as:>ui!U'd  towards  the  Jcsiuls  in  Japan 
ihc  same  intolerant  and  abu^n  e  tune  t!ut  the  JeWilftthcaiadiM 
had  previously  assumed  towards  Buddhism. 

At  that  lime  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  another  factor 
destined  great  ly  to  complicate  events.  ]  t  was  a  Dutch  aacrthant 
ship,  the  "  Licfdc."  Uslll  tbe  Netherlands  revolted  from 
Spain,  tbe  Daub  had  bees  llMpiiactaaldiMfilMilaiaalatt«Bada 
arrivingatliiboafinBthaFarBBlg)MliatsP4'hillipll.  daaei 
the  port  of  Lisbon  to  these  rebels,  aad  tbe  Datcb  met  the  situa- 
tion by  turning  their  prows  to  the  Orient  to  invade  the  sources 
of  Port  u^'Uese  cor:!inin:e.  One  of  the  first  cxpcdilions  despatched 
for  th.it  purjiosc  Set  uu;  in  1  -ijS.  and  of  the  live  vessels  composing 
it  one  only  was  cvir  heard  ot  again.  This  was  the  "  Licfde." 
She  reached  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1600,  with  only  four- 
aad-twenty  aiive  out  of  her  original  crew  of  110.  Towed  into 
the  harbour  at  Funai,  the  "  Liefdc  "  was  visited  by  Jesuits*  wha^ 
00  disooverlaf  hm  aatioruUty,  denounced  her  to  tbe  IogbI 
aad  aadiavnaMl  la  iaMBMt  tbe  Japaacaa 
UeMi  *  hid  as  hagfd  la  the  capacity  of 
"  pilot  major"  an  Englishman,  Will  MmM  oI  Gillingham  in 
Kent,  whom  lyeyasu  summoned  to  OMka,  where  there  com- 
menced between  the  rough  British  sailor  and  the  Tokugawa  chief 
a  curiously  friendly  intercourse  which  w.is  not  interrupted  until 
tbedcathof  Adams  twenty  years  later.  The  Englishman  became 
master  ahip-bniUer  to  tbe  V'ede  covenuneoti  was  cmpioiyad  aa 
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tti  tan  Balnd  wriMd  hi  JapMi,  mmIwmI  fn  parpetui  gift 
•arfMwtial  estate,  and  from  fir<.i  ro  la^t  po^^s«d  the  im[vticit 
UtMtKt  <A  the  khdgun.  lycyasu  quickly  (i^scrmed  the  man's 
boneity,  perceived  thai  «li.itcvcr  iniut/.j  K>rcign  ccmmfnc 
might  confer  would  be  incrc.i^cii  by  riuouragtng  ccunpctinon 
»mong  the  fonipnors,  and  u.i!.<:cJ  lli.il  Lnglish  and  Duli^h 
tiadc  presented  the  whJcsomc  f<.aiure  ul  complete  distociation 
,  fitn  leKgigu  propagamn^m.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed 
m  iMalennce  to  cither  Spaniards  or  PoMtigucae.  He  teued 
(lioi)  two  official  patents  ssnctionhig  t  he  re*id«iKe  of  the  lathers 
il  KiMn,  (Umik*  tmA  Mipiiki ;  he  employed  Father  RodrifMaM 
tMapiMcviottecoartit  Ycdo;  and  in  i6oj  he  gave  invmliceiit 

fKcour  to  the  Jesuits  who  were  rtiluud  to  .!!:.  .traits  ov.iiig  to 
the  capture  of  the  great  siiip  from  Macao  by  the  Dutch  and 

Jjpan. 

it  is  thus  seen  that  ouch  of  the  peat  trio  of  Japan's  i6th'Crn- 
tuiy  statcanen — Nobunaga,  Hideyoishi  and  lyeyasu— adopted 
MtttMttM  a  most  tolerant  demeanour  towards  Christianity, 
lie  NHOM  oi  Uidgposhi's  chaace  of  nood  bavt  beat  aet  forth. 
Wtlavt  Miv  t»  cnalaa  Urn  muam  (hat  pnadocad  •  dadkr 
■MMBaipheBit  Id  the  caM  of  lyejmaa.  Two  cauca  present 
tteianfiu  famnedialely.  The  first  b  that,  wMIe  tolerating 
rh-i  .lianity,  lycyasu  did  not  approve  of  it  ,ts  .1  croej,  the  scconil, 
ihjt  he  himstlf,  whether  from  suie  [xjlicy  or  ginuinc  t)iciy, 
strongly  ericouragcd  Buddhism.    I'mof  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion is  found  in  an  order  issued  by  him  in  1602  to  insure  the 
bfeiy  of  foreign  merchantmen  entering  Japanese  ports:  it 
CDOchidcd  with  the  reservation,  "bvt  we  rigorously  forbid 
then  **  (foreigners  coming  in  siKh  sMpa)  "  to  promtili^te  their 
frith."  fnot  a<  tha  hner  i»  fMntatod  by  tka  Iku  that  ha 
bvaiMrfy  canted  about  with  hiai  a  mfntature  Btiddhiit  Image 
*hich  he  rcRardcd  as  his  tutelary  deity,  and  that  he  fostered 
the  creed  of  Shaka  as  zealously  as  Oda  Nobunaga  had  suppressed 
it.   There  ii  much  <Jii:ii;oliy  in  tr.icing  the  exact  sequence  of 
events  which  Kradiially  educated  a  strong  antip-ithy  to  the 
tfiristi.in  faith  in  the  mind  of  the  ToLuK^iwa  chief     Ifo  must 
have  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  views  of  his  great 
pRdcctBor,  liidcyoshi.    But  he  did  not  accept  (hose  views 
iaptidtiy.  At  the  «ad  «f  the  i6th  century  be  sent  a  trusted 
MBMaiy  t*  Biwepa  ht  Ifca  purpese  of  directly  observing  the 
WidlthiM  ia  the  bone  of  Chriitfautity,  and  iMs  man,  the  better 
to  achieve  Ma  aim,  embnred  the  foreign  faith,  and  studied  It 
from  within  as  veil      f:  >jr\  without.    The  story  th.it  he  had  to 
tril  on  hii  return  f  oulil  n.it  fail  to  siiock  the  ruler  of  a  country 
•Itere  freedom  of  01;  -Linice  had  cxislcfl  from  lime  immrmori.il. 
h  was  a  story  of  tlu-  u^iuisition  and  of  the  stake,  of  unlimited 
aggression  in  the  name  of  the  cross;  of  the  pope's  overlordship 
•IMl entitled  him  to  confiscate  the  realm  of  heretical  sovereigns; 
if  cd^^DWmis  and  of  wellnigh  iiKredible  fanaticism.  Iycy.isij 
MM  havt  Ncciwed  an  evil  ImawiBP  wUk  he  Ustcacd  to  hia 
TiMbwiij*!  atateaicats.  Ondcr  Mt  own  eyes,  too.  wm  abvndant 
e»ldetes  of  the  spirit  of  strife  that  Christian  dogma  engendered 
fa  those  times.    From  the  moment  when  the  Franciscans  and 
Pominicans  arrived  in  J-ipun,  a  fierce  quarrel  iKg.in  between 
Ihem  and  the  Jesuits;  a  quarrel  which  even  community  of 
suffering  could  not  com|x>s«.    Not  less  repellent  was  .in  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  dictate  to  lyeyasu  the  expulsion 
of  ail  Hollanders  from  Japan,  and  on  the  part  of  tha  JcnJtS  to 
dktaia  the  aspuliioii  ol  tha  Spaaianb.   The  temcr  pMoasal, 
aaacbed  ataaaat  In  the  fbvaa  of  a  dnmind,  waa  twke  mnralgted, 
and  accompaBied  on  the  second  occasion  by  a  scarcely  less 
iMulting  offer,  namely,  that  .Spanish  men-of-war  would  be  sent 
to  Japan  to  burn  .ill  Dul  1.  !i  '>F'i[is  foun:!  in  the  port^  of  the  f  m|'iri\ 
If  in  the  face  oi  jiro|XR«ala  mj  contumtliou>  of  his  sovtuign 
authority  lycyasu  preserved  a  calm  and  di^nil'icj  mien,  merely 
replying  that  his  country  was  open  to  ail  comers,  and  that,  if 
other  nations  had  quarreb  anMOg  themselves,  they  must  not 
take  Japan  for  battlc^pmiMi,  it  la  nemthciesa  unimaginable 
that  he  did  Ml  Himitf  mnm  mdt  iMarference  with  hte  own 
independent  foreign-  pdicy.  and  that  he  did  not  inierprcl 
k  aa  (occshadowinf  a  dtatutbaacc  of  the  ifalai'a  pcaca  by  aac> 
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posing  lyeyasu  to  dislike  Christianity  as  a  creed  and  to  (fiitnisl 
it  as  a  political  influence,  were  soon  supplemented  by  incidents 
of  an  immediately  determinative  character.  The  tir'it  was  an 
act  of  fraud  and  furci  r\  committed  in  the  interests  of  a  Christian 
feudatory  by  a  Iru  '.vl  ollmal,  hin\iclf  a  Christian.  Thereupon 
lyeyasu,  conceivitig  it  unsafe  that  Chri&tiara  should  fiU  off.ccs 
at  his  Court,  di:imis!>cHl  all  thc>:ic  so  employed,  banished  them  from 
Ycdo  and  forbade  any  faudaldiiaf  to  hariioarthca.  Theaeeond 
inddeat  waa  aa  ttamptwl  sarvay  tt  the  caui  «f  Japan  by  a 
^mbh  maeinar  and  a  Fnndican  fibr.  Fenidtaion  to  uke 
thb  step  had  been  obtained  by  aa  envoy  from  New  Spain,  but 
DO  deep  consideration  of  rf,i?.ons  seenu  to  h;.ve  preluded  the  per- 
mission on  Japan's  side,  and  when  the  mariner  (Sebastian)  and 
the  friar  (Soielo)  hastenecl  to  carry  out  the  project,  lyeyasu 
asked  Will  Adams  to  explain  this  display  of  industry.  The 
Englishman  replied  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  regarded 
in  Europe  as  an  act  of  hostility,  especially  on  the  put  of  the 
Spaniards  or  P<»tuguese,  whose  aggressions  were  aModonft  lla 
added,  in  nply  to  further  qncttiOM,  that  the  Roman  ptfait 
head  had  boHi  wpiBid  ftvn  wuff  porta  at  OccMany,  fkoM 
Sweden,  Nonaqri  OMMfh,  HoUand  and  England,  and  that 
although  his  own  ooantry  preserved  the  pure  form  of  the 
Chri^lIan  f.ii'h  fr.im  w).;..li  rp.iin  :■.:.■[  Tortugal  had  d.  ^  I  i'cd, 
yet  ncitlicr  L.iglish  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  f.n.  i  .aNjriied 
them  any  reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex,  Stales  wliith  were 
not  Christian  solely  (or  tl>e  reason  that  they  were  non-Chti.>ti.^n." 
lycyasu  reposed  entire  confidence  in  Adams.  Hearing  ihe 
EngUshman'a  testimony,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "if 
the  iiHtfiwIllia  of  Europe  do  not  tolerate  these  priests,  I  4i 
then  nn  wranf  if  I  refuse  to  i«lcf»u  them."  JapaaiM 
MmoiImb  add  that  lyeyasu  ANOwtnd  a  aonspiracy  on  tha 
part  of  some  Japanese  Oiristians  to  overthrow  his  government 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops.  It  was  not  a  widely  ramified 
plot,  but  it  lent  additional  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  f.ahcrs  and  their  converts  was  plainly  with 
the  only  magnate  in  the  eni|)irc  v.li.,  n Mtinurd  to  dispute  the 
Tokugawa  supremacj^,  liideyori,  the  son  of  ilideyothi.  Never* 
theless  lyeyasu  shrank  from  proceeding  to  extremities  in  the 
case  of  aay  foreiga  priest,  and  thb  attitude  he  maintained  tintjl 
hb  death  (i<^i6).  Possibly  be  ml^t  have  been  nt  kat  takntt 
towards  native  Christiana  alw  had  aoi  tha  llek«ia«PB  antharfqr 
been  openly  defied  by  a  FVancbcan  Mhai^haSaida  nwMknad 
above — in  Vedo  itself.  Then  (i6j3)  the  first  execution  of  Japan* 
ese  converts  took  place,  though  the  monk  himself  was  released 
after  a  shurt  incarceration.  At  that  time,  as  is  still  the  case 
even  in  these  more  enlightened  days,  insignificant  dilTcrences  of 
custom  sometimes  induced  serious  misconceptions.  A  Christian 
who  h..f[  violated  the  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagasaki. 
Many  oi  his  fcllow-bclievcrs  kneeled  araMMthbOMaand  prayed 
for  the  peace  af  bb  aouL  A  party  «|ca«v«M«en  afterwards 
homed  t»  death  la  the  aanw  iplaea  (br  ittadag  to  aposutlie, 
and  th«r  CKristha  friends  crowded  to  carry  off  portions  of  thab 
bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  things  were  reported  to 
lycyasu,  he  said,  "  Without  doubt  that  must  be  a  diabolic  faith 
which  persuades  people  not  only  to  worship  criminals  condemned 
to  death  for  their  crimes,  but  also  to  honour  those  who  have 
been  burned  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  order  of  their  lord  "  (feudal 
chicO. 

The  fateful  edict  ordering  that  all  foreign  priests  thould  be 
collectad  ht  Nagasaki  preparatory  to  removal  from  Jhpn»  tiM 
aa  chndMi  AMid  ha  danmbhcd,  and  that  "-"-.u  r  rf  i 
corfvcnrihoidi  ha  compelled  to  abjure  Chriltbahy,  *t 

v  . is  i  w],  d  on  the  J7th  of  January  1614.  There  were 
I  hi  t!  ui  Japan  uj  Jesuits,  14  Franciscans,  9  Dominicans, 
4  .Xtigustiiis  and  7  secular  priests.  Had  these  men  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Japanese  authorities  by  leaving  the  country  finally, 
not  one  foreigner  weald  have  suffered  (or  his  fuiih  i.)  Japan, 
except  the  6  Franciscans  executed  at  Nagasaki  by  order  of 
Hideyoshi  in  1597.  But  suffering  and  death  counted  for  nothlni 
with  the  BihrioMriM  aa  agahut  the  pMsibility  of  winBini  tr 
keeping  cvn      «■■«■••  gosiji  eawsn  ol  thrm  evaded  the 
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ttki,  wne  by  concealing  themielvet  at  the  line  of  iU  issue,  the 
lot  bgr  Inving  their  ships  when  the  latter  bad  piMCd  «tt  «f  right 
of  tlie  there  of  Japan,  and  returning  by  boats  to  the  Kcm  of 

thcJr  former  labours.  Moreover,  in  a  few  months,  those  that 
bad  actually  crosstHi  ibc  sea  rc-crosicd  ii  in  various  disguises, 
and  stxni  th.e  Japanese  government  had  to  con^Hkr  whether  it 
would  suficr  its  authority  to  be  thus  flouted  or  resort  to  extreme 
measures. 

During  two  yean  imiBcdi«t4y  fbUowiog  the  iiaiM  of  the  anii- 
Cbiisiiu  decree,  tlie  tttcatio0  ol  the  TokogewB  cUef  end  in> 

deed  of  all  Japan  was  conceotratcd  on  the  cloaing  episode  of 
the  great  struggle  which  aaaured  to  lyeyasu  final  supremacy  as 
administrative  ruler  of  the  empire.  That  episode  was  a  terrible 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Osaka  castle  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Tokugawa  and  ihc  supporters  of  Hidivuri.  In  this 
Struggle  fresh  fud  was  added  to  the  fire  of  anti-Cbristiax)  rcsent- 
inenl,  for  many  Cbiittlan  converts  threw  in  their  lot  «hh  Hide- 
yoii»  «ad  in  ooe  put  of  the  Add  the  TokugkWk  inoM  ibund 
themidves  fight  ing  against  a  foe  wlioee  bwiaen  ««te  embtaMncd 
with  tke cross  and  with  imngcs  of  the  Saviour  and  St  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  But  the  Christians  had  protectors. 
Many  of  the  feudatories  showed  themselves  strongly  avi  r;.c  from 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  on  men  and  women  whose  adop- 
tioa  of  ao  alien  religion  bad  been  partly  forced  by  the  feudatories 
themdvct.  At  for  tlie  people  «t  iMge,  their  liberal  spirit  is 
•ttcitcd  by  tlie  fact  tint  five  fethen  who  were  In  Onk*  castle 
at  the  lime  of  its  capture  made  their  way  to  distant  ttfugcs 
without  encountering  any  risk  of  betrayal.  During  these  events 
the  dcv.h  of  lycyasu  Itxik  iiLkc  (Juru-  i,  \(>i()).  atid  innding  the 
dedication  of  liis  mausoleum  the  anti-Chriistiaa  crusade  was 
virtually  suspended. 

In  September  1616  a  new  anti-Chrisliaa  edict  was  promulgated 
by  Hidelada,  son  and  successor  of  lyeyaau.  It  pronounced 
•caioiioe  of  oik  afiiDSt  all  Cbriatian  pricau.  iaduding  even 
tboie  whose  praesce  had  been  sanctioned  §or  mfnlttcrfaig  to  the 
PorfiRursc  merchants:  it  forbade  the  Japanese,  under  the 
pi  iuiliy  til  being  burned  alive  and  of  having  all  their  properly 
conh^i  Hnl,  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  ministers  of  religion 
or  to  give  ibcm  hospitality.  It  was  forbiSdcn  to  any  prince  or 
lord  10  keep  Christians  in  his  service  or  cvea  on  hit  eMittee,  and 
the  edict  «•»  pnHnvlfstcd  with  bmm  than  unal  aoiemnity, 
though  lia  cafoncmeM  «na  dcfencd  until  the  neat  year  on 
•eooant  of  the  obsequies  of  lyeyasu.  Tbis  edict  of  t6i6  differed 
fraan  that  issued  by  lyeyasu  in  1614,  since  the  latter  did  not 
prescribe  the  death  penally  for  converts  rcfu-ing  to  .ipo^t.itizi . 
But  both  agreed  in  indicating  expukiun  as  ilic  st.le  mauncr  of 
dealing  with  the  foreign  priests.  As  (ur  the  sh  igun  and  his 
advisen,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
mxh  oeCMky  for  recourse  to  vialcQOe.  They  must  have  known 
that  aptat  mi^MiLy  «f  the convaila had  jeioed  the  Christian 
dHtrch  at  the  faHtaix««r  by  the  wmimaad  of  their  local  ralers, 
and  nothing  can  have  seemed  less  likely  than  that  a  creed  thus 
lightly  embraced  would  be  adhered  to  in  defiance  of  torture  and 
death.  It  is  moreover  morally  certain  that  had  the  foreign 
propagandists  obeyed  the  Government's  edict  and  left  the 
country,  not  one  would  have  been  put  to  death.  They  suffered 
because  they  defied  tha  lawa  of  the  land.  Some  fifty  misaioo- 
•ilea  happened  tA  ba  In  MagaaaU  when  Hidetada's  cdia  was 
baaed.  A  number  of  these  were  apprehended  and  deported, 
but  several  of  them  returned  almost  immediately.  This  hap- 
pened under  the  jurisdiction  of  Omura,  wlio  had  Ijcen  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  sending  away  the  boUrcn  {padrts).  He 
appears  10  have  concluded  that  a  str&ing  example  must  be  fur> 
Dished,  aad  he  therefore  ordered  the  acaatire  and  decapitation 
of  two  iMhera,  De  1'  Aaannpctoo  and  Madndoi.  Iha.icsult 
fomplctety  falsified  his  calcufaUiaaa.  aad  pfCHflBd  the  Oud 
siru);gle  now  destined  to  begin. 

The  bodies,  pl.ired  in  different  coffins,  were  interred  in  the  same 
■rj\c.  Guards  were  placed  over  il.  but  iKc  cotKOursc  was  immense. 
TheMck  were  canted  to  the  sepyidwe  to  be  festorcd  to  health.  The 
ChriMiansfoond  new  strength  in  tMf  nnrtyidon:  the  pagans  them> 
•elves  wen  full  of  admiiation  for  k.  NoaMfom  coamiaions  and 
— nwmis  mums  of  apesiatea  toeh  place  rwrywhw^ 
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lo  the  midst  of  all  thh,  MmttaUe,  the  vfcoimmBdillltli 
Dowinkaaa,  and  Afth,  the  vkei>rov{ndal  of  ihe  Aaiiithi, 
caase  oat  of  their  retreat,  and  in  futl  priestly  gaib  staittd  upas 

an  open  propaganda.    The  two  fanatics — for  to  even  Chirlevcii 
considers  them*  to  have  been— were  secretly  conveyed  to  the 
island  Takashima  and  there  decapitated,  while  their  cofta 
were  weighted  with  big  stones  and  sunk  in  the  sea.    Evta  am 
directly  defiant  was  the  attitude  of  the  next  marty  red  priol,  , 
aa  oM  FkaadMan  Bank,  Jiiaa  da  Santa  Martha.  Uchidiw 
thna  yean  Buffered  al  tha  hoRon  of  a  audteval  Jiiwmm 
prison,  when  it  was  proposed  to  release  him  and  deport  bin  Is 
New  Spain.    His  answer  was  that,  if  released,  he  would  suy  n 
Japan  anrl  preach  there.    He  Laid  his  hca<l  on  the  S'ux'i  d 
August  1618.    But  from  that  time  until  1622  no  other  iMcp 
missiotiary  suffered  Capital  punishment  in  Japan,  though  suajr 
of  I  hem  arrived  in  the  country  and  continued  their  pcofiip 
gandism  there.   During  that  interval,  also,  there  oauid  ' 
another  inddeat  eminently  calculated  to  fia  vpoa  tha  Chiatiw 
stin  deeper  auipkioa  of  political  destgos.  In  a  Portugune  dif 
captured  by  the  Dutch  a  letter  was  found  instifiatinR  the  Jjpin-  j 
esc  converts  to  revolt,  and  promiiinc  that,  when  the  nur.Uiuf 
these  disaflcclcd  Christians  v^  is  s,;  iKicnt,  men-of-war  would  be 
sent  to  aid  them.  .Not  ihc  least  potent  of  the  tafluciKcs open- 
ing against  the  Christians  was  that  pamphlets  ware  vritMelf 
apostatca  attiibuting  the  xeal  of  tha  foidgii  pnyaieiflii  i 
soldy  to  poitical  BMMivea.  Yet  another  bidieuaeiit  of  1 
and  Portuguese  ptopagaodists  was  conuined  in  a  desptiA  , 
addressed  to  Hidetada  in  1620  by  the  admiral  In  commaixl «( 
the  British  and  Dutch  fleet  then  cruising -in  F.ir-KaNtern  wivfi 
In  thai  document  ihc  friars  were  flaily  accused  of  ireachctnuj 
practices,  and  the  Japanese  ruler  was  wame<l  again:>l  the  aipo-  | 
sive  designs  of  Philip  of  Spain.   In  the  (ace  of  all  this  evitksa 
the  Japanese  ceased  to  hesitate,  and  a  thaa  of  terror  ensued  if 
the  fatheia  aad  their  cooverta.  The  aNaauica  adopted  loouh  1 
the  missionaries  graduaHy  increased  In  severity.  In  iCr?  Ik  ' 
first  two  fathers  pul  lo  death  (De  1'  Assumpcion  and  Michilo) 
were  beheaded,  "  not  liy  the  common  executioner,  bui  by  o« 
of  the  lir:-t  (iMiicriof  ihc  prince."    Subsequently  Xavarttteiad 
Ayala  were  decapitated  by  the  executioner.    Then,  in  i6tS, 
Juan  de  Santa  ^Iartha  was  executed  like  a  common  crimiul, 
his  body  bdng  dismembered  and  h»  head  capoeed.  Fiaslr, 
in  16a},  ZuJIiga  aad  flores  wen  burnt  alivc;  Tha  «aia  ym 
was  marked  by  the  "  great  martyrdom  "  at  Natuaki  wki 
Q  foreign  priests  went  to  the  stake  with  10  Japanese  coa verts 
The  shogun  seems  to  have  been  now  blKiurin;^  under  vi'.  1  i  ;  J 
of  a  foreign  invasion.    An  emissary  sent  by  him  to  Eurof>c  b« 
returned  on  the  eve  of  the  "  great  martyrdom  "  after  seven  ycin 
abroad,  and  had  made  a  report  more  than  ever  unfavourable M 
Christiaaity..  Therefore  Hidetada  deemed  it  necessary  to ittal  I 
audieaer  t»  a  Philippine  eubaav  la  1614  aad  lo  deport  il 
Spanlardb  ttaoi  Japan.  Further,  it  was  decreed  that  no  japanai 
Christian  should  thrnci  forth  be  sufTcrcd  lo  go  abroad  (or  to*  | 
merce,  and  that  thou>;h  non-Christians  or  men  who  had  aposta- 
tized might  Iravtl  (ruly,  ihiy  must  not  visit  the  Philippine*- 
Thus  ended  all  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Spain.  It  had 
continued  for  32  years  and  had  eagendered  a  widespread 
cnivktMMi  thai  Chriatiaiuty  waa  aa  hutniaMBt  of  SpeniA 
aBNSiioii, 

lyemitsu,  son  of  Hidetada,  now  ruled  in  Yedo,  though  ffitk- 
tada  himself  remained  the  power  behind  the  throne.  The  ytar 
(162^)  of  the  former's  accession  to  power  had  been  marked  t),>' 
the  re-issue  of  anti-Christian  decrees,  and  by  the  martyrdom  ci 
some  soo  Christians  within  the  Tokugawa  domains,  whither  th< 
tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  for  the  first  tine.  Tbcaccfortk 
the  campaign  was  continuous.  The  men  most  active  aad  ista 
relentless  in  carrying  on  the  persecution  were  Misune  sa4 
Takenaka,  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  Matsukurs.  feudatory  sf 
Shimabara.  By  the  latter  were  invented  the  punishroenl  ti 
throwing  converts  into  ihc  soltataras  at  t'nicn  and  the  tonurt 
of  the  foite,  which  consisted  in  suspension  by  the  feet, 
downwards,  in  a  pit  until  blood  ooxcd  from  the  mouth,  nose 
can.  Maqr  aadvred  this  httcr  tortwa  for  days»  uatil  dcsn 
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euDC  (0  tl>cir  relief,  but  a  few — notably  the  Jesuit  provincial 
l^neyra— apooUtixcd.   Matsukota  nnd  Takcnaka  wcfe  10 

i  that  ibey  caatenipUted 
I  is  wdar  to  dapilvt  tki  Spnoiards 

gt  a  ffw-Eastern  buc.  But  timid  counsels  tben  prevailed  in 
Y((to,  where  the  spirit  of  a  Nobuna^a,  a  Hideyoshi  or  an  lycyasu 
no  longer  presided  Of  course  thf  meisuro^  of  repression  grew 
in  severity  as  (he  foru'lude  of  the  Christians  twcame  more  ob- 
durate.  It  is  not  possible  to  stale  the  euct  number  of  victims. 

\  aajr  that,  down  to  i6j$,  no  fewer  than  alo,oao 
i,  bX  that  li^rc  is  probably  1  Mmiiali  ll.  fo  ttw 
■Ml  traMoMlqr  ncofdi  iMlkat*  that  the  coBViiti  Mvor  aggre- 
pM  mmtt  than  300,000,  and  maajr  «f  thae,  ft  aat  a  great 
maiority,  having  accepted  the  foreign  faith  very  lightly,  doubt- 
less discarded  it  rradily  under  menace  of  destruction.  Every 
opportunity  was  H'vcri  (or  jfxjstalizing  and  for  cscjping  death. 
Immunity  could  l>c  secured  by  pointing  out  a  fellow-convert,  and 
when  it  is  observed  that  among  the  seven  or  eight  feudatories 
1  Chxiatiaiiity  only  two  «r  tkrac  di«d  io  that  (aith, 
that  not  •  faw  CMsa  «f  wcaatiag  oonmed 
the  coflmaoiwn.  Rcfliaritalde  fortitude,  hawaw.  is 
said  to  ittve  been  dispbyed.  If  the  converts  were  Intrepid 
their  teachers  showc<l  no  li-ss  courage.  Again  .ind  again  iKc 
Uller  defied  the  Japanese  authoriiii-s  by  coming  to  the  country 
or  returning  thither  after  having  been  deported.  Ignoring  tbc 
orders  of  the  governors  of  Macao  and  Manila  and  even  of  the 
kiag  of  Spain  himself,  tbey  arrived,  year  after  year,  to  be  cer- 
iunly  apfinhaadcd  and  aeat  to  tJw  atalie  alter  brirf  periods  of 
laaHHiailiMi  In  ita6  they  actaally  baptiaed  over  3000 
converts.  Large  rewarda  were  paid  to  anyone  denouncing  a 
propagandist,  and  as  for  the  people,  tliey  had  to  trampk 
■poa  a  picture  of  Chlte  ia  order  to  prove  that  llwy  were  not 
Christians. 

Meanwhile  tlie  feuds  between  the  Dutch,  tbe  Spaniards  and 
the  PortMgueae  aevcr  ceased.  In  1636.  the  Dutch  found  00  a 
apturcd  INwrtiHueee  vessel  a  report  of  the  governor  of  Macao 
J  a  tsro  days'  festival  which  had  been  hehl  there  in 
of  Vieyra,  the  vice-provbicial  wheae  enrtyrdom  had 
jwt  taken  place  In  Japan.  This  report  the  Dutch  handr<l  tu  tbe 
Japanese  authorities  "in  or<lcr  ih.it  his  majesty  may  see  more 
dearly  what  great  honour  the  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  has 
forbidden  his  realm  as  traitors  to  the  state  and  to  his  crown." 
Probably  the  accusation  added  little  to  the  resentment  and  dis- 
trait already  harlMMred  by  the  Japanese  agaiast  tbe  Portuguese. 
At al  event*  the  Vedo  tevemmant  took  no  eiep  Atinctly  host  ile 
la  pMtugueee  laymen  lUtttt  9t^$  When  an  edict  was  isaued  for- 
biddiag  aoy  foreigners  to  travel  tn  the  empire,  lest  Portuguese 
B4th  passports  bearing  Dutch  names  might  enter  it.  This 
•as  tbe  beginning  of  the  end.  In  the  last  month  of  1637  a 
rcbellioo  broke  out,  comriH^nly  called  the  "  Christian  revolt  of 
Sbimabara,"  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Japan's  foreign  intercourse 
lor  over  200  years. 

The  proouMilofy  of  Sbimabaia  and  the  iilaad  of  Aaiakusa 
cndoaethaflllr«r^faauaki«nth•«eM.  Anootallthelcrsin 
^,  Japan,  Shimabara  and  Ajnabiua  had  been  the  two 
iwaffiii^  nKMt  thoroughly  chrtstfaniaed  hi  the  early  years  of 
Jesuit  pru;»agan(li:,t]i-  Honte  in  li.lcr  days  they  were 
naturally  the  scene  of  the  severest  persecutions.  Still  the  people 
would  probably  have  suffered  in  silence  had  they  not  been  taxed 
beyond  ail  eoduraocc  to  supply  foods  for  an  extravagant  chief 
•tecaHrioycd  «Mite  encthwla  «l  catetUaa.  Japanese  anaals, 
haocver,  relegate  the  taattoo  gricvanea  to  aa  altogether 
■eeondary  place,  and  attrlbale  the  revolt  eokly  to  the  Instigation 
of  live  samurai  who  ted  a  roving  life  to  avoid  persecution  for 
their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Whichever  version  be  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  the  outbreak  ultimatt-ly  attractH  .ill  the  Chris- 
tians from  the  surrounding  regions,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  in  effect  a  Christian  rising.  The  Amakusa  in- 
MgnMa  paaKd  over  to  Sbimabaia,  and  on  tbe  ajth  of  January 
tAjS  the  wbdle  body — numbering,  according  to  some  anthorities. 
M^aoo  fighting  men  with  17,000  women  and  children;  according  to 
'■then,  little  more  than  ooe-balf  of  the»c  tlguies— took 


of  the  dilapidated  castle  of  Uaca,  which  stood  00  a  plateau 
with  three  sides  dcacendfng pMfMMlicalarly  to  the  sea,  a  hundred 
feet  beneath,  and  with  o  mtrnf  wi-ita  fomth  iiaat.  Thcwtha 
insuifMl^  «to  foi^ht  iMdar  lagi  fifth  nd  1 
battle  erica  were"  Jesoa,""  Maria  "and"  St  ]a0B»"i 
maintained  themselves  against  the  repeated  aiaaulta  of  strong 
lorccs  until  the  i  ;th  of  April,  when,  their  ammunition  and  their 
provisions  ahkc  cxhau>ted,  they  were  overwhelmed  and  put  to 
the  swurd,  with  the  exception  of  10$  prisoners.  During  the 
siege  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  furnish  a  vivid  proof  of  eaouty 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  i'uriugucaa.  Foe 
tbe  guns  in  possession  of  the  hcaia^i*  beiog  too  light  Io  accoB* 
pUsh  anything.  ICoecfcehacher,  the  factor  at  Hindo,  was  invited 
to  send  ships  Carrying  heavier  metal.  He  replied  with  the 
"  de  Ryp  "  of  20  guns,  which  threw  416  shot  into  the  castle 
in  1$  days.  Probably  the  great  bulk  of  the  remaining  Japaitese 
Christians  perished  at  the  massacre  ol  Hara.  Tbcocclorlb  there 
were  few  martyrs.' 

It  has  been  cleariy  shown  that  Nobunagai  Hidayoahi  and 
lyeyasu  were  all  i»  favona  «f  r 
that  the  Tokugawn  dMf,ovn  «ma  than  his  prede- 
cessor Hideyoshi,  made  strenuoos  eSnrts  to  differ- 
entiate between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so  thai  j** 
the  lattt-r  might  rnn  Ik  involved  in  the  former's  fate.  •^^^« 
In  f.K  1  ihi-  three  objects  which  lyeyaiiu  desired  most  earnestly  to 
compass  were  the  development  of  foreign  commerce,  the  acqui- 
sitieo  «f  a  mercantile  marine  and  the  exploitation  of  Japan's 
minaa.  He  offered  tbe  $panianb|  Partiigacsc,  EngUsh  aad  Dutch 
a  site  lor  a  sattkatcM  la  Ycde,  aad  had  they  accepted  tbaoflcr 
the  Ognotry  might  never  have  been  closed.  In  his  lime  J^qwa 
was  virtually  a  free-trade  country.  Importers  had  not  to  pay 
any  duties.  It  was  expected,  however,  ihui  they  should  nxake 
presents  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  their 
g^Kxls.  ami  thcbc  presents  were  often  very  valuable.  Naturally 
tbe  Tokugawa  chief  desired  to  attract  such  a  source  of  wealth 
10  his  own  domains.  He  sent  more  than  one  envoy  to  M^aOa 
to  ttige  the  opening  of  ceinpwne  direct  with  (he  scgioM  1 
Yedo.  and  to  aak  the  Spaaiards  for  oMnpeieat  aavafacfhi 
Perhapa  the  tfoeil  a^pnitioR  of  hia  attitad*  is  vvea  ia  a  ia* 
enacted  in  iteie— 

"  If  any  forrign  vessel  by  strcM  of  wvather  Is  obliged  to  touch  at 
any  pnncipality  or  to  put  into  any  hariwur  ot  japdn,  wr  order  that, 
whoever  these  furcijsncrs  nuy  be,  abiolulety  nothing  whatever  that 
belongs  to  them  or  thai  they  may  have  brought  in  (heir  ship,  shall 
be  tMen  iram  them.  Liliawiiii  we  rigenMnlir  prohibit  the  me  of 
any  vWante  in  the  miicllase  ee  the  nfr  of  any  of  tbe  commodities 
brought  by  their  ship,  and  if  it  b  not  convenient  for  the  merchanu 
of  the  ship  to  remain  in  the  poet  ihey  have  cntt-rcd.  they  may  pats 
to  any  other  fxirt  lh.it  mjy  *uit  them,  and  t^crrin  buy  and  sell  ih 
lull  (reeiloni.     I.iki  '.mm  »r  itrdrr  in  a  general  nianm  r  that  foreigners 

may  irecly  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  (hey  choose  but  we  liMiiiiiirtl 
forbid  ibast  to  r ■     ■  *^        *■  t«fc  *• 


It  was  In  that  mood  that  he  granted  Cif^os)  a  licence  to  the 
Dutch  to  trade  in  Jap.ii!,  his  expectalion  doubtless  fning  that 
the  ships  which  ihcy  jiromiscd  to  send  every  year  would  make 
their  d£p6t  at  Uraea  or  in  some  other  place  near  Vedo.  But 
things  were  ocdtfcd  differently.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set 
foot  in  Japaa  wora  the  survivois  of  the  wrecked  "  Lidde." 
Thrown  into  prison  for  a  tinw,  they  were  approached  by  coda- 
series  from  the  feudatory  of  Hirado,  who  engkged  some  of  them 
to  teach  the  art  of  casting  guns  and  the  science  of  gunnery  to  hfs 
vassal.s,  ami  when  two  of  them  were  allowed  to  leave  Japan,  he 
fitmishcd  them  with  the  means  of  doing  so,  at  tbe  same  lime 
making  promises  which  invested  Hirado  with  attractions  as  a 
port  of  trade,  though  it  was  then  and  always  remained  an  insig- 
nificant fishing  village.  The  Dutch  possessed  precisely  tM 
qualificatiaaa  anited  -to  tbe  aituatian  Ihea  eaistiog  in  Japan: 
they  had  commercial  pMentialities  witboot  any  religioos  aaso* 
ciations.  Fully  appreciating  that  fact,  the  shrewd  feudatory  of 
Hirado  laid  himself  out  to  entice  the  Dutchmen  to  his  fit!,  and 
he  succeeded.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  inti'ltnt  orcurred  whiih 
clearly  betrayed  the  strength  of  the  Tokugawa  chief's  desire  to 

'  See  A  Hitlcry  ti  Chrutiamit^  im  Jafam  (1910).  by  Otis  Cary. 
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exploit  Jitpan's  mines.  The  j^vernor-general  o(  the  PhiLppinrs 
(Don  Rcxlrigo  V'ivcro  y  Vclaito),  his  ihip  bring  cisl  away  <in  the 
Japanese  coast  on  a  voyage  to  Acapuico,  was  received  by  lyeyasu, 
aad  te  mpoMC  to  the  tatter's  request  tor  fifty  miners,  the 
8^— tod  fMmulated  tenm  tp  wMcb  lycywu  metuaUy  agfccd: 
tttt  ImV  tike  produce  of  tlM  adbiw  AnM  (s  to  Ikt  nimm;  that 
Ike  other  haU  gboaM  be'dMiHl  bcltWW  I|n«M  end  the  Ung 
of  Spain;  that  Ito  bflcr  fldgM  ttui  eoanalHtaiim  to  Japan  to 
look  after  his  mining  infrrcsts,  and  that  these  commissioners 
mi(;ht  be  accompanitii  tiy  prints  who  would  be  cniitUd  to 
have  pubUc  churchrt  for  hoMing  services.  This  was  in  i<x>g, 
when  the  Tokugawa  chief  had  agdiri  and  af^ain  imposed  ihc 
Strictest  veto  on  Christian  propaj?andi4m.  1  here  can  be  little 
doabt  that  be  understood  the  concc»iua  made  to  Don  Rodrigo 
to  the  sense  of  Hideyostu's  mandate  to  the  Jesuits  in  Na|BSidu*, 
■MBdy,  that  •  Mfickal  annlbtr  night  niMio  te  atatacr  to 
tht  l^ifgmw  In*!*  fwqwilt  th«  pMt.  tftfmt  htd 
coafideoce  in  himself  and  ia  hia  countryiBea.  He  kaew  that 
WWfgtnciei  could  he  dealt  with  when  they  araee  and  he  sacrificed 
nothing  to  timJdily.  But  his  couraRrous  p<>licy  died  with  him 
and  the  miners  did  not  come.  Nrilhcr  did  the  Sjianiards  ever 
devote  any  successful  efforts  to  establishing  trade  with  Japan 
Their  vessels  paid  fitful  visits  to  L'raga,  but  the  Portuguese 
continued  to  monopolize  the  commerce. 

Ia  a  Dutch  merchantman  (iha**  Biacb  ")  reached  Hirado 
iHlh  utttt»9(  pcpptf,  cfclth,  hwy,  tffc  and  lead.   She  carried 

 )  t««  cnvoya,       and  ^hiiumm,  aad  to  tke  vciy 

tm*  tut  of  a  ^aah*  cnha^r  taMdi  had  Jait  aiif««d 
from  Manila  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "settling 
the  matter  regarding  the  HoUandent,"  the  Dutchmen 
obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  lyeyasu.  Twil.c  ><'.irs  pre- 
viously, the  merchants  of  I-ondon,  5timulit(<l  ^-.-nrr  illy  by  the 
sucti-ss  of  the  Dutch  in  trade  with  thi-  K.isi,  and  -^ki  i  iily  by  the 
fact  that  "these  llollanders  bad  raised  the  jruc  <.(  fn-pper 
against  ttS  from  j  shillings  per  ;)ound  to  6  shillings  >uul  ^  shillings," 
•fgaaiaed  the  East  India  Company  which  immediately  began 
tV  iend  iHpa  aaatward.  Of  course  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
«ct»  abMt  t»  cMablMi  a  <«adint  lUlieii  ia  Japaa  leached 
tendoa  ipctdBy,  aad  tb»  Bast  ladto  Ceoipiaaqr  hM  no  ifM  ia 
wderiag  oaa  of  tbdr  vessels,  the  "  Gove,"  ^ndrr  Captain  Soil, 
to  proceed  to  the  Par-Easteni  islands.  She  carried  a  quantity 
of  pepper,  and  on  the  voyage  she  tndravoured  to  procure  some 
S[)itis  at  the  Moluccas.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  sufTer  any 
pi  .ii.hing  on  ihiir  valuable  monopoly.  The  "  Clove  "cntiicd 
Hirado  on  the  nth  of  June  i6i  j.  Saris  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  self-opinionated,  of  shallow  judgment  and  suspicious. 
Though  strongly  urged  by  Will  .A  hms  to  make  Unga  the  seat 
of  ihciww  trade,  though  convinced  cjf  ti.o  caccBam ol ttehar- 
hniif  ihm.  ead  thniigh  iimnrirrl  «i  in  tht  prat  aihantaia  nf 
proadmity  to  the  ehflgaaS  capital,  ha  iwnaw  to  have  oeaaei wed 
woe  distrust  of  AdanUt  for  he  chose  Hirado.  From  lyeyasu 
Captain  Saris  received  a  most  liberal  charter,  which  plainly  div 
plaved  ihi  ONod  «C  the  Tokagawa  ahQgva  lawafde  fwcign 

tridc.— 

I.  The  ship  that  has  now  come  fi)r  the  firiJ  time  from  Knj;land 
^vKt  (he  xjk  to  Japan  may  carry  on  trade  of  atl  kinds  without 
Wkh  ficBid  to  f atMW  %Wis  (ef 


aanwdcoeH  

to  the  cargoes  of  tUp»f  nmiaitiaa  wiU  be  made 


If  disabled 


by  Bet  aoaoSEif  to  the  requirement*  of  the  dSSmnate. 
J,  EmlHA  mp»  arc  free  In  vi'-it  nny  port  in  Japan. 

hy  aMnaaidwy  amy  put  tnro  an\  iLtrUMir. 

4.  Ground  m  Yrdo  m  the  ijl^ce  wtiati  th<-y  may  <ir»irc  thaU  be 
fjivcn  to  the  tnnli^h,  jnd  ili<  y  may  crixl  houst-s  aiij  n.  side  and  trade 
there.  They  studl  be  at  Ubcrty  to  return  to  tbcir  country  whenever 
they  wjah  todoeo,  aadtodapaeeaathqpMirof  theheaaesthnr 
have  efBcted- 

5.  II  an  Knef tubman  dicaiafapaa  of  dlMaSF,  or  any  other  eaute. 
hi*  tflrctt  ihall  (jc  handed  OWrWthlWt  iail. 

6.  FortnJ  sale*  of  car^to,  and  violence,  shall  mt  t.ike  place 

7.  If  one  <if  the  Kii}'.Iish  should  commit  .in  <ifT<  n<r,  he  ^hfluM  Ix- 
sentenced  t»y  the  English  General  arcording  to  the  gravity  of  his 
offence.  (TramUtcd  by  ProfMaor  tarn.) 

The  terms  of  the  4th  article  show  that  the 


tha 


eapntiJ 


so,  he  would  have  been  free  from  all  competition,  would  have  had 
,in  imnirri-,f  m;irkct  at  his  very  doors,  would  have  «eoiHMnixed 
the  ex|>ense  of  numerous  overland  juumcys  to  the  Tokugawa 
court,  and  would  have- saved  the  pa\  ment  of  many  "  osattidcra- 
tions."  The  result  of  his  mistahea  choica  aad  i 
Bian'ageracnt  was  that,  un  yoenlMar  t*^j)r  I 
at  Hiiadohadtobaclaaa^hawtogteamadatatalloeealahoat 
£ioaa  in  candawatiBW  af  thii  faffuic  it  must  be  noted  that  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  lyeyasu,  the  charter  be  had  granted 
to  Saris  underwent  serious  modihcaiion.  The  original  document 
threw  open  to  the  English  every  port  in  Japan;  the  rcMx  J 
(lo(  umeni  limiinl  (hem  to  llirado.  But  this  restriction  may  be 
IIP l;rii  1 1 V  t  r  ill  i|  in  ihc  blunder  of  not  accepting  a  Bctllemenl  ia 
Vcdo  and  a  port  at  L'raga.  Kor  the  Tokugawa 's  foreign  po^cy 
iaige^  awayad  by  an  apprchenuon  kst  the  Kitahia  feu  da- 
the  aalhomy  «i  Yado  had  acaet  bcia  faiiy 


d  aMb  a  leal  Md  SM^  aa  annamcBi  a*  would  ulti> 
raatciy  aaahla  tlKn  to  wrost  the  administration  of  the  empire 

from  Tokugawa  hands.  Hence  the  priiautiun  of  confining  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  to  HiraJo,  the  fief  of  a  Jisimyd  too  petty 
to  bcCotJic  fofiTiidjlile.  and  to  Nagasaki  vihii.li  was  iUi  imperial 
city.'  But  evidently  an  English  factory  in  ^'cdo  and  English 
st:  ps  at  I'r.igi  wouM  have  strengthened  the  Tokagawa  ruler's 
hand  instead  of  supplying  engiiKS  of  war  to  his  political  foes.  It 
must  alio  h«  noted  that  the  qacsiion  of  locality  had  another 
injuriaua  anteoaia.  li  aapawd  the  EagUib-aiid  ite  JDnlch 
also—iofiii^fdtagcaaapctitteattlMhaadaof  acanpaayofiidi 
QMka  monopolists,  who.  aa  atpetJtnting  an  Imperial  city  aad 
thflfcCafa  being  pledged  to  the  Tokugawa  inteiests,  enjoyed 
Vcdo's  fas-our  and  IckjIi  full  advantage  of  it.  These  shrewd 
traders  not  only  drew  a  ring  round  Hirado,  but  also  sent  vessels 
on  their  on  n  account  Id  ("  k  (  isii  a,  Sum,  Tonkin,  CambcMlia 
and  other  places,  where  they  obtained  many  of  the  staples  in 
which  the  English  and  the  Dutch  dealt.  Still  the  closure  of  the 
English  factory  at  hiiado  waa {wrcljr  voluntarv.  Fran  ton  I0 
last  thtie  kad  Nm  M aciiMB  filctte  b>  t  cca  tha  r 
the  Japanese.  The  conytBir^  bwiNa  aad  gndo« 
soM.  These  as  wcOaa  tha  chartarwei* left  In  tha  haadeaf  the 
dainy^.oL  UiradOt  who  promised  to  restore  then  should  the 
E^idi  fo-opea  httaincas  in  Japan.  The  company  did  think  of 
doing  so  on  nwrc  than  one  occasion,  but  uo  practical  step  %it» 
taken  untd  the  year  167J,  when  a  merthaninian,  aptly  named 
the  "  Return,"  was  sent  to  seek  periDissMJii.  Ilu-  Japanese, 
after  mature  reflection,  made  answer  that  as  the  king  of  England 
was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  British  subjects  Could  not 
be  permitted  to  visit  Japan.  That  this  ttply  was  suggested  by 
the  Dutch  fs  tMljr  faatakki  that  tttn^y  reikcted  the  fediag 
tf    J^lffwatgweffflHt  Wffwif  Bawaa  ^Mhtdka  it  rtTiaia. 

Tha  SpMiaiiii  «cN  atpalM  faaa  to  iCa4*  the  Perti^ 
gucse  to  l<Sl>  'Two  years  before  the  laUer  event,  the  Yedo 
government  took  a  signally  retrogressive  step.  They  n»Lmt 
ordained  that  no  Jafunese  vessel  shouM  go  abroaJ; 
that  DO  Japanese  subject  should  h.ise  the  country, 
and  that,  if  delected  attempting  to  do  s»i,  he 
should  Ihc  put  to  death,  the  vc4.vl  that  carried  him  and  her 
crew  luing  seized  "to  await  our  pleasure";  that  may  Japanese 
resident  abroad  should  be  executed  if  be  returned;  that  the 
children  and  descendants  of  Spaniards  together  with  those  who 
had  adopted  mch  chiUrca  ahoald  not  he  aJlowad  la 
on  yato  of  death;  aad  thM  aaahip  af  < 
shoaM  he  bailt  in  Japan.  Thoa  ant  only  were  the  very  children 
of  the  Christian  propagandists  driven  completely  from  (he  land, 
but  the  Japanese  fKH>ple  als<>  uerc  sentenced  to  imprivmnn  nl 
within  the  limits  of  their  i.sl.in.l.s,  anil  the  country  was  dcpri\t  1 
of  all  hope  of  acquiring  a  mcmniili- nMnne.  I  he  ■kscenciinis 
of  the  Spaniards,  banished  by  the  edict,  were  taken  to  Macao  in 
two  Portuguese  galleons.  They  numbered  jS;  and  the  property 
'The  Imperial  cities  were  Yedo.  KiOto,  Osaka  and  NagaukL 
To  thi>  U-l  the  Encli'.h  were  substnucnlly  admitted.  They  were 
also  invited  to  Kag^^hini-a  I  v  t)i>  Shimaau  cbicftaifl.  And.  had  not 
their  experience  m  Hirarl.>  ;  i  ■■ .  !  1 
 a  factory  at  Kago^uioa. 


ImJapjtm. 
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•itb  whKh  It  wu  connected  vy  a  DrKlge,  *nd  hcncriorih  th< 
(MK  «m  to  be  anQWcd  to  crass  thit  bridcc  only  twice  a  y 
thait  anlvBl  mat  at  tiMir  dtpsiture.  Funhrrmo**.  all  ihcir 
Iti  !•  h»  flold  at  •  fni  pnisB  Aniag  tbnr  iity  dqfB*  May  I 
of  jgwJ  imwMMaliaa  tk*  iaacrial  umm."* 


they  cufied  whh  them  aggregated  6,697. soo  florins.  'Bm  if  the 

Portuguese  derived  any  gratification  from  this  sweejjing  out  uf 
Ihfir  much-abused  rivals,  the  (rcling  was  drstmcd  to  bt  iKur', - 
Dvcd.  Already  they  were  iubjcctrd  to  hiin.ih  n^r.g  restrictions 
"  From  I6?3  ihe  gallconi  anil  ihi  ir  r.ir5;r«-^  w  i  r.  1 1  jt^lr  to  be  burn t 
and  their  news  executed  ^f  ,r 1  r.  i^n  ;  :  •  -i  vi.ix  d  u.id  on  tio.ird 
oi  them.  An  nffictal  ol  the  Japaneif  gowrnraent  was  staiionvti  in 
Mmo  Inr  thr  purpMt  of  MipectMic  sU  iatwdit  pawttni.  and  of 
prrvtntinK  any  oM  that  looked  at  all  attiiMcioM*  from  piwccding 
to  Japan.  A  compteie  list  and  pertonal  oeacription  of  rvrrv  one 
on  board  wa*  dntwn  up  by  this  oAc«r.  a  copy  ol  it  was  hanord  to 
the  taplam  and  l»\  liim  it  had  10  be  delivered  id  thr  aiithonln-*  who 
met  him  at  .N  ifj-jki  bviurc  he  »a4  allowed  to  anchor.  Il  in  Ihc 
itib>rqurnt  in^fjcttion  any  diH.rcp%iiKy  titKinn  ihc  likl  and  itic 
pc!-~jns  .niu.illy  lariird  liy  ihi"  ve»btl  appt-.ircd.  it  uould  pruVf  vi  ry 
amkuard  for  the  captain.  Then  in  the  ins|)ection  o(  the  \'cs!icl 
Imtn  «n«  opened,  tiwila  aad  haw  tMaachadi  ai  ' 
iwaiiii  or  object*  of  nUgiiM  of  any  tdnd  had  to  be 
boaid.  In  i6js  Portugueta  were  lorbiildcn  to  employ 
<o  carr\'  their  umbrellas  or  their  shoe*,  and  only  ihvir  cl 
were  a'lowcd  to  f'-.ir  arirn,  while  ihcv  h.ir)  to  hire  fresh  icr»'anl* 
e\-it\  vi-.ir  It  HI  following  \r.ir  !ir  that  the  artificial 
islet  <A  Ucshinu  was  canstructed  for  thi-ir  sf»\  lal  rpccjition,  or  rather 
iaiprisonineat.  It  lay  in  front  of  the  farmer  Portuguw  factory, 
•itb  which  it  was  connected  by  a  l>ri<lge,  and  henceforth  the  Portu 
~      "  '1  year — at 

ir  catfoe* 

•IHi^^iMdiaatotM&the^^-^ 

The  imposition  of  such  irkvjmc  conditions  did  not  deter  the 
Portugurse,  who  continued  to  send  mere  handise-laden  galleons 
to  .^a(;a^.lkl.  lijtin  16  ;S  iht  Ixili  fill  Thi- Shlmabara  rtlH-llion 
was  directly  responsible.  Prolwhly  the  fact  of  a  rt-voll  of 
CkrlHiaa  coovetts,  in  aoch  numlx-rs  and  fighting  with  such 
HMhtfiM«  twidalc—  Inve  sufficed  to  induce  the  weak  govem- 
MK  in  yfd»<«  fd  iM  of  the  PortuKucte  aflofRtber.  Bai  t  he 
■n  ■■pilifl  a<  hawiag  jawHwad  the  SMwabara 
kml  tlM  Ja^nese  aaihotfilM  beHmd  thai  they 
had  proof  of  the  fact.  Hence,  in  1658.  an  edict  was  issued  pro- 
claiming that  as.  in  defiance  of  the  government's  rrrdrr,  the 
Portuguese  had  continued  to  bring  missionaries  to  J.ipan, 
ibry  had  supplied  these  missionaries  with  provisions  and  mhrr 
necessaries,  and  as  they  had  fomented  the  Shir7i.il>ara  irt>vllir>;i. 
tbencefortb  a^y  PMtugucse  ship  coming  to  Japan  should  be 
burned,  together  vith  her  cargo,  and  every  one  on  board  of  her 
ataadd  Ik  aaaoMclL  Aaapto  tiaM  «aa  aUawtd  heiaw 
this  edict.  N«tMiy«antiePiacta«iKMald|MtlMaat 
penaitted  to  ckaeap  their  commerdalcnnHaciinaaaadlH«*lhe 
pott,  but  aJso  n  tlie  fonowing  year  articn  tiio  gaUcoos  atffwd 
from  Macao,  they  were  nu-ri ! y  \cnt  away  with  a  copy  of  ll>c  edict 
aitd  a  stern  warning.  But  the  Portupipse  could  not  easily 
become  reconciled  to  abandon  .1  coniim  ri  i-  fium  «hi<h  thry  had 
derived  splendid  profits  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch  and  tlie  English,  and  from  which  they  might  now  hope 
farther  gains,  since,  although  the  Dutch  continued  to  be  (omiid- 
aMt  rivals,  the  Spaniards  had  been  excltidcd,  the  English  had 
aadtlwjapaa^bytbaauiddalgalteyaitiiaiggwa 
t  fl0  loBpve  abia  mhuM  ahipa'  to  vMna. 
tkqr  took  a  step  which  resulted  in  one  of  thr  saddest 
tir  whole  story.  Four  ngcd  men.  the  most  respected  dtiatnt 
ol  .M.icao,  were  despatched  ii(>)oi  to  N.ip.i'uki  as  amhasvirlors  in 
a  ship  carrying  no  cargo  but  only  rich  presents.  '1  bey  bore  a 
petition  declaring  that  for  a  long  time  no  missionaries  had 
CBletcd  Japan  from  Macao,  that  the  J*«(tH|»eac  bad  oot  been  in 
aay  way  connected  with  the  ShimabaraM«all,aBd4hat  inter- 
«l  lia^  waiild  ii^Mt  JspMi  aa  mol^  aa  Partapl 

94  4aif»  anfficed  to  bring  from  Yedo.  Whither  thcfr  pelhion  had 
been  seat,  peremptory  ordffs  for  their  elocution  as  well  as 
executioners  to  carry  out  the-  ori'.i  rs.  There  w.is  no  posnbility 
of  resistance.  The  Japanese  h.iil  remove»J  the  ship's  ru<Mi-r, 
Sail*,  guns  and  ammunition,  and  had  placed  the  envoys.  Ihnr 
suite  and  the  crews  under  guard  in  Dcshima.  On  the  jnd  of 
August  they  were  all  surainoned  to  the  governor's  ball  ol  audi- 
whnt^aftet  their  praMat  had  been  hoard  that 
*  4  MUMy  # /i#aa  (Miwdndi  ««d  YaaMgn). 


shottid  be  under  the  pratcction  of  Intcraatiaaal  lav,  the  acntence 

wr;tli-n  ir.  i{  days  previously  was  read  to  them.  The 

lotJ>i*ir,g  liKitniriK  lilt-  I'uuugucie  were  oticrcd  thcir  lives  if  they 
v^uuld  a[Ksiatizc.  Every  one  rcuLird  the  offer,  and  being  then 
led  out  to  the  m,artyr&'  mount,  the  hcaiU  ol  the  envoys  and  ol  S7 
o{  thcir  companions  felL    Thirteen  were  saved  to  carry  ihc  ncw> 

to  Macao.  Thcae  Uurtaia«  after  witaawiag  tlM  hwmiiac  of  the 
galleon,  were  i      '       "  ' 
ihcai  thia  1 

"  DonotfaiitoiiyanBtiMiiBhahitaataaf  Macaathati 

wish  to  receive  from  then  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  kind  1 
iTONi  r.ts  (>r  merchandise:  in  a  word,  abMiluti  ly  nothing  which  comet 
IrniTi  ihi  m  You  Utt  wirnrHW"*  th.it  I  h.ivr  r.iuu-d  r\Tn  the  rlolheO 
of  ihoit-  who  »iic  ixtiulid  \>^icrday  to  be  burned.  Let  them  do 
the  Mme  with  rcuMxi  to  us  if  tht-y  find  occasion  10  do  so;  we  coaaaat 
to  it  without  difnculty.  Let  them  tkiak  M  aaoia  «f  jaiK  as  $ 
WC  were  no  longer  in  tne  world." 

Ftaally  i!h-  thlrti-cn  were  t.ikcn  to  the  m:irtyrs'  mount  wlicre, 
■set  up  above  the  heads  o(  the  victims,  a  tablet  recounted  the 
story  of  the  embassy  and  the  WMQl  ior  the  ItWCMtin^  tad 
concluded  with  the  wortls:— 

"  So  long  as  the  sun  warns  the  aattlb  lift  ao  ChtWa*  baa* Ml 

as  tocniiK'  to  j.i;i.in.  and  let  all  know  that  if  King  Philip  himscHtOr 
even  the  ><-ry  <  .i  -I  the  Christians,  or  the  f^u  at  sh.ika  contrancna 
this  prohibition,  they  shall  (Viy  for  it  with  thru  heads." 

H.id  the  minj>lcrs  of  the  shoguii  111  Vidu  de.vircd  to  make  clear 
to  future  aj;(.s  that  to  Chtiiti.tt.ity  alunc  due  the  cxpulsjon 
uf  Spaniard!!  and  PorlugucbC  from  japan  and  her  adoption  uf 
the  policy  of  secluiion  ihcy  could  not  have  pLiced  on  record 
more  conclusive  tciiimony.  Macao  received  the  news  with 
rejoicing  in  that  its"  earthly  ambassadors  had  been  made  ainbas- 
sadors  ol  heaven,"  but  il  did  not  abandon  ali  hope  of  over* 
coming  Japanli  obdaiacy.  Wlm  Fatta^  recovered  bee 
independence  in  1640,  the  people  Macao  requested  Lisboa 
to  settd  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  anci  on  the  16th  of  July  1647 
Don  Conzalo  de  Sifiueira  arrived  in  Nagasaki  with  two  vessels. 
He  carried  a  letter  from  King  John  1\'  .  selling  forth  the 
;evcr.iiuc  of  -iK  iurii.cxu.n  Letv^ecn  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
countries  were  now  actually  at  war,  and  urging  that  commercial 
relations  should  be  re-established.  The  Portuguese,  having 
refused  to  give  up  their  rudders  and  arms,  soon  found  themselves 
menaced  by  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  samurai,  and  were  glad  la 
put  out  of  port  quietly  m  tbc  4Lh  of  Scpienbec.  Tbia  was  tba 
last  cpiiode  in  Ibi  awdfaval  Uttoiy  ih  PMmalli  {ntenawna 
with  Japan. 

When  (i6oq)  the  Dutcli  contemplated  forming  a  settlemcat 
in  Japan,  lyeyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  that 
should  do  ibem  any  wrong  and  that  he  would 
maintain  and  defend  t'n  in  as  his  own  subjects." 
Moreover,  the  charier  granted  to  them  contained 
a  clause  providing  that,  into  whatever  |>orts  thcii  ships  put,  they 
wen  not  to  be  niolest«i  or  hindered  in  any  way,  faiit,  "  am  Qm 
coairwy,  mutt  be  shown  all  naaaar  af  hdpt  tvramud  afllit- 
ance."  Thqr  nd^t  tbca  have  choten  any  port  In  tot 
their  headqtiarters,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  dwoaa 
llirado.  For  many  years  they  ha<l  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice. 
Their  exclusive  iKxsMs.sion  of  the  Spite  Islands  .ind  their  own 
enterprise  and  coTi^Tiand  of  capital  gave  thctn  the  hading  place 
in  Japan's  over-sca  trade.  Even  when  things  had  thanged 
greatly  for  Ihc  worse  and  when  the  Kn^;Il^h  elobcd  their  books 
with  a  laige  loss,  it  is  on  record  that  the  Dutch  were  reaping  a 
profit  of  j6%annuAlIy.  Their  doings  at  Hirado  were  not  of  a 
pvuneljr  comoMidal  character.  The  Aa^Dtotch  "ficei  of 
defence**  made  that  port  lU  teib  of  opnatiooa  against  Ibc 
Spaniards  and  the  Tmvguat.  It  bxwgbt  Iti  Prim  iato 
Hirado,  the  profits  to  be  equally  dtvTdcd  between  the  fleet  and 
t!u'  factories,  Dutch  aixl  Kngli>h,  whuh  arrangement  invuKed 
a  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  poumls  in  if.;.-.  Hut  after  the 
death  of  lyeyasu  there  grew  up  at  the  Tokugawa  couit  a  party 
which  advocated  the  expulsion  of  aU  foreigners  ou  the  ground 
that,  though  soBie  professed  a  different  form  of  Christianity  from 
that  of  the  Caniliam  and  PonuffucK.  it  «oa  ncvcrtheles  one 
and  the  wne  creed.  ;TMs  poBcy  was  sot.  dcCottcly  •dopttd^ 
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Imt  it  nade  ittdf  fch  In  a  discourieous  reception  accorded  lo 
the  commandant  of  Rut  Zdandi*  when  he  visited  Tfikyft  in 
1617.   He  attempted  to  retaliate  upon  tlie  Japanese  vessels 
which  put  inlo  Ztlandia  in  the  following  year,  but  the  Japanese 
managed  lo  siizc  his  peTW)n,  exact  reparation  for  loss  of  time  and 
obtain  five  hostages  whom  they  carried  to  prison  in  Japan 
The  Japanese  government  of  that  time  was  wholly  intokrani 
of  any  injury  done  to  its  subjects  by  foreigners.    When  news 
of  the  Zdandia  affair  trached  Yedo,  ordcca  were  immediately 
hraed  for  tiM  Mqnattation  of  cntain  Dutch  vmtli  and  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Hfrado  factory,  which  veto  was  not  removed 
for  lour  years.    Commcrcia]  arrangements,  also,  became  less 
favourable.    The  Dutch,  instead  of  MllinR  their  silk— which 
fenerally  formed  the  principal  staple  of  import— in  the  open 
market,  were  required  to  send  it  to  the  Osaka  gild  of  licensed 
ncrchanis  at  Nafasaki.  Iiy  which  means,  Nagasaki  and  OsaU 
bdng  laqwfU  dtiov  tlm  Ycdo  lomBBeM  derived  advaatife 
from  Ibe  transaction.  An  nttcnpt  to  cwde  lUa 
system  piovoked  a  very  stem  rebuke  bom  Ycdo»  and  shoctlly 
afterwards  all  Japanese  subjects  were  forbidden  to  act  as  ser- 
vants to  the  Dutch  outside  the  latter's  dwellings.   The  co- 
operation of  the  Hollanders  in  bombartlinp  the  castle  of  Hara 
during  the  Shimabara  rebellion  (1638)  gave  them  some  claim  on 
the  shagun's  government,  but  in  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
fcccived  aa  imperious  wuBinf  tbat  the  severest  penalties  would 
be  Inflicted  if  tbdr  sMpa  canicd  prfettt  or  any  religious  objects 
or  books   So  profound  was  the  disUke  of  eveiytliinff  relating 
to  Christianity  that  the  Dutch  i»early  caused  the  nrin  of  their 
factory  and  probably  thi  ir  own  destruction  l>y  inscribing  on  some 
newly  erected  warehouses  the  date  according  to  the  Christian 
eta.   The  factory  happened  to  be  then  presiiled  over  by  Caron. 
•  man  of  extraordinary  penetration.   Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  be  set  400  men  to  pull  down  the  warehouses,  thus 
depriving  the  Japanese  of  aU  pretext  for  iwoufse  to  violence. 
He  was  compelled,  however,  to  promise  that  there  shoiild  be  00 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  hereafter  anr!  that  time  sbotdd  no 
longer  be  reckoned  by  the  Christian  era.    In  a  few  months, 
further  evidrmc  of  Vcdo's  ill  will  was  furnished.    An  edict 
appeared  ordering  the  Dutch  to  dispose  of  all  their  imports 
during  the  year  of  their  arrival,  without  any  option  of  carrying 
then  my  ahouM  prices  he  low.   They  were  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bsaka  glM.  Ftetber,  they  were  forbidden  to 
sbugbter  cattle  or  carry  arms,  and  altogether  It  seemed  as 
though  the  situation  was  to  be  rendered  impossible  for  them. 
An  envoy  despatched  from  Batavia  to  rcmonsir.itc  could  not 
obtain  audience  of  the  shAgun,  and  though  he  presented,  by 
w  ay  of  remonstrance,  the  charter  origtuUy  graUMl  by  lyqfMu, 
the  reply  be  received  was: — 

**  His  Majesty  charges  u»  to  inrorm  you  that  It  is  of  bat  iRght 
importance  to  the  Empire  of  japan  whcthir  forci(;nerj  come  or  do 
not  come  to  trade.  But  in  cxjnsidiraiion  nl  the  i  liartcr  granted  lo 
ihem  by  lycyasu,  he  is  pleawtl  10  allow  tht  Hoi)ander»  to  continue 
their  operations  and  to  Itavc  thrm  thur  corniiufcial  and  other 
privilefjcs,  on  the  condition  that  they  cvai  ii.iic  Hir.idoand  establish 
themselves  with  their  vessel*  in  the  port  of  Nagasiki." 

The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  regard  this  as  a  calamity.  During 
their  residence  of  31  years  at  Hliado  ihcy  had  enjoyed  full  free- 
dom, had  been  on  escellenl  tmns  with  the  fcudatmy  and  his 
samurai,  and  had  prospered  m  their  bosiaeae.  But  the  pettiness 
uf  the  place  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  anchorage  having 
always  been  recognized,  transfer  to  Nagasaki  promised  a  splen- 
did harbour  and  much  larger  custom  Bitter,  therefore,  was 
(heir  disappointment  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Dcahlma,  a  quadtatigular  island  whose  longest 
lace  did  not  measure  300  yds.,  and  that,  ao  far  from  living  in 
the  town  of  Nagasaki,  they  would  not  be  aOowed  even  locMcr 
it.   Sicbold  writes: — 

"  A  guard  at  the  gate  prevented  aTI  eommunications  with  the  city 
of  Nagasaki;  no  I)utchman  without  weighty  reasons  and  without 
the  penniiMon  of  the  governor  mi^ht  paM  the  gate;  no  Japonete 
liiliiai  puUic  women)  ought  live  m  •  Dutchman's  houie.  As  if 
thi*  were  mat  «wugb.  even  witMn  Ocakiam  ilaell  our  sutv  prisoners 
were  becrfy  watched.  No  Japanese  might  speak  with  them  in  his 
gem  language  ueltm  in  the  pwmnee  ola  wltnem(aga»*n»nwnf  spy) 


or  visit  them  in  their  houses.  The  crmli 
warehouics  under  key  and  the  Dutch  tmdm 
of  their  property."  .     j  ». 

There  were  worse  indignities  to  be  endured.  No 

might  be  buried  in  Japanese  stiil  the  dead  had  to  be  committed 
to  the  deep.    Every  Duich  ship,  her  rudder,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion removed  and  her  sails  waled,  was  subjected  to  the  strictest 
search.   No leligiouaservice could  beheld.    Noone  was  suflered 
to  pam  from  one  Dutch  ship  to  another  vithMtt  the  governor's 
permit.  Sometimes  the  oficen  and  HKn  were  waaUMiy 
cudgelled  by  petty  Japanese  ofidak.  Hi^y  M,  hi  shaft,  a 
hie  of  cxtrLme  abasement.    Some  relaxatioa  «f  this  extmm 
severity  was  afterwariis  obtained,  but  at  no  time of  their  sojoom 
in  Dcshima.  a  iKTuwi  of  ;i  7  years,  were  the  Dutch  relieved  from 
irksome  and  humiliating  restraints.    tUeven  years  alter  thfir 
removal  thither,  the  expediency  of  consulting  the  natiur.tl 
honour  by  fmaliy  abandoning  aa  enterprise  so  derogatory  wu 
gravely  discussed,  but  hopes  of  laqxovcmcnt  supplcrocniiaf 
natural  reluctance  to  aurrender  a  nMMM|iely  which  still  hnugkl 
large  gains,  induced  them  to  persevere.   At  that  time  tMi 
Nagasaki  o%'er-sea  trade  was  considerable.    From   7  to  ic 
Dutch  ships  used  to  enter  the  port  annually,  carrying  cargd 
valued  at  some  80.000  lb  of  silver,  the  chief  staples  of  impon 
being  silk  and  piece-goods,  and  the  government  levying  $% 
by  wayof  cnatomadiiea.  But  this  did  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  charges  inpoHd.  A  Mtt  of  41*  lb  of,  silver  had  to  he 
paid  each  year  for  the  little  idaad  of  DcsMma  and  the  heuM 
standing  on  it,  an<l,  further,  every  spring,  the  Hollanders  weit 
required  lo  send  to  ^  edo  a  mission  bearing  for  the  sbdgua,  the 
heir-apparent  and  the  court  officials  presents  reprc^>cnting  ss 
aggregate  value  of  about  550  lb  of  silver.    They  found  thar 
account,  neveithelces.  in  biding  gold  and  copper — espedal^ 
the  latter— te  eipactatton,  until  the  Japanese  authoritia. 
becoming  abrmed  at  the  great  quantity  of  copper  thus  cairirf 
away,  adopted  the  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of  vaacls,« 
well  as  their  inward  .ind  outward  cargoes,  so  that,  in  1790. ealy 
one  ship  might  enter  annually,  nor  cuuld  she  carry  away  moie 
than  350  tons  of  copper.    t)n  the  other  hand,  the  formal  viatt 
of  the  captain  of  the  faloory  to  Vedo  were  reduced  to  one  every 
fifth  year,  and  the  value  of  the  presenu  carried  by  him  was  cut 
down  to  one  half. 

Well-informed  historians  haw  caBtendcd  that,  by 
segregating  herself  from  contact  with  the  West,  Japan^ 
leases  were  small.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  she  could  ^ 
nt>l  have  learned  much  from  European  nations  in^ 
the  17th  century.  They  had  little  to  teach  her  104 
the  way  of  rcliipous  toleraiKe;  in  the  way  of  intcr- 
nattiwi^l  morality;  in  the  way  of  social  ameoitiea' 
and  ctMiBiiettei  ia  the  way  of  artistic  oooccptioii  aid  < 
or  in  the  way  of  that  notable  shibboleth  of  1 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunities.  Yet  when  all  this  Is 
admitted,  there  remains  the  vital  fact  that  Japan  was  thus  skat 
off  from  the  atmosfiherc  of  competition,  and  that  for  nrarK  two 
centuries  and  a  hall  she  never  had  an  opportunity  of  warming  bcr 
intelligence  at  tht  fire  of  international  rivalry  or  deriving  ia- 
spiialion  from  aaeichange  of  ideas.  She  stood  coaqwratively 
stiU  whBe  the  wotM  west  and  the  interval  htteitm  her  aa< 
the  leading  peoples  of  iheOcddeM  in  matters  of  material  ciefr 
zation  had  become  veiy  wide  before  she  awoke  to  a  warn  if 
its  existence.  The  sequel  of  this  page  of  her  hisMty  ha*  feaA 
faithfully  summarized  by  a  modem  writer: — 

"A  more  complete  metamorphosis  of  a  naiion'*  p  S  y  eouM 
scarcely  be  conceived.  In  1541  we  find  the  Jji^w^msc  c ri« t^^atrd. 
or  notorious,  throughout  the  whole  o(  the  l"jr  tjit  tor  cxpiri* 
abroad:  we  find  thera  known  as  the  '  kincs  of  the  sta  ';  we  findthcm 
welcoming  foreigners  with  cordiality  and  opposine  no  obstacles  to 
foreign  commerce  or  even  to  the  propagandism  of  foreign 

*    thebencAtsof  Iweiga- 


find  thetn  ao  quick  to  t_„^.  _  .   

apt  to  pursue  them  that,  hi  the  space  of  a  few  yean,  they  uNitiM 
commcfcial  relations  with  no  less  than  twenty  over-sea  markets;  « 
find  them  aothoritinf  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  t m  ^-'i 
to  trade  at  every  port  in  the  empire:  we  find,  in  short,  all  the  drmru-'s 
requisite  (or  a  career  of  commercial  tnttrpnw.  ixran-going  »d*f»- 
tuf«  and  industrial  liberality,  la  1641  ewrythiag  is  rrvefsed. 
Trade  ia  faMerdbled  to  aD  Wistem  paopka  cncefe  the 
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thr>-  «rf  confined  to  a  little  itland  joo  yard*  in  length  by  80  in  width; 
ihi-         symptom  of  predilcclioii  lor  anv  alien  creed  expose*  a 

tapjncNC  subject  to  be  punished  with  awful  rigour;  any  attempt  to 
:avc  the  limits  of  the  nalm  iavglvHdicipiCMiMi  aot  •  ■hip  hf|* 


iave  the  limit*  <rf  the  ,  , 

enough  to  pua  beyond  Hie«tndo*ar  tMcoMt  HMv  bt  buBL 
rrer  unwnoome  the  admission,  it  i»  apparent  tnat  for  al 
clitn(e«  Christian  propagandi&ra  was  responsible.  The  fwUcy  of 
tediuion  adopted  by  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  (ho  17th  century  and 
icnltltrly  pursued  until  the  middle  of  ific  u^ih,  was  jnti-Christian, 
ir>t  anti-foreign.  The  fact  cannot  be  too  clearly  rit  iTg^ilzcd.  It  is 
the  chief  lesson  taught  by  the  events  outlined  alKivo.  l  liruughout 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  isolation.  Occidentals  were  not  known  to 
the  Japanese  byany  of  the  terms  now  in  common  u*e,ji%  gacikoku-jin, 
uirt-jm,  or  i-jin,  which  embody  the  simple  meanings  '  foreigner, 
'mncfiicr 'or 'aliea ':  they  wcrapopulariy  called  Mem  (^mtm). 
TttCMMlrtely  had  foirigalittMeowM  bihI  ChiiMiui  pwnpagandlaai 
beocMK  iOMliiedui  the  eyci«fth*  people.  And  when  it  it  remcm- 
bma  that  fowigii  intercouraei  nocietea  with  Chriitiamty,  had  come 
to  he  t^nonymous  in  lapane<e  cars  with  forriRn  aRRrrssion,  with  the 
rnhvcrvil  of  the  mikaao  s  ancient  dynast  v.  .ind  with  the  lr»jof  the  in- 
dcpcadenccof  the 'country  of  the  gods.'  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under* 
linMlf  tltt  ttitiidc  o<  the  natioa'a  nund  towarda  this  question." 

Pitttg*  JnkMmnt  tit  Modern  Timet. — From  the  middle  of 
the  I7(h  tciituiy  to  the  beginning  of  the  loih,  Japan  succeeded 
Oakttmt  in  rigorously  cnforring  licr  policy  of  seclusion.  But 
»•«*•  in  the  concluding  days  of  this  epoch  two  influences 
Jioarscr.  (o  disturb  hcf  self-sufliciency.    One  was  the 

fruliul  infiltraiion  of  light  from  the  outer  world  thfovgh 
the Dunw  window  of  the  Dtitch  prison  at  DcsUma;  tke  flther, 
inqnw  apiMriUoM  of  RuMtaa  voMb  on  her  MRhera  touts. 
Ilirfomerwuadowpraeen.  Itimtcrialbedfnlfiitbestudy 
of  aitatomy  by  a  little  group  of  youths  who  had  acquired  acci- 
dtntal  knowledge  of  the  radical  difference  between  Dutch  and 
Japanese  conn-ptions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  human  bo<ly. 
The  work  of  these  students  reads  like  a  page  of  romance.  Wilh- 
OQt  any  appreciable  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  knguate,  they  set 
themsclva  to  decipher  a  Dutch  medical  book,  obtiined  at 
BKNu  ooit,  md  from  this  imall  bcfiming  tbey  paiwd  to  a  vague 
bat  firm  convktkm  that  their  country  had  fallen  far  behind  the 
Mterial  and  Intrltectual  progress  of  the  Occident.  They 
-.Ted  in  secret,  for  the  study  of  foreign  books  was  then  a 
(nrninal  offence;  yet  the  patriotism  of  one  of  their  number  oul- 
vdgbed  his  prudence,  and  he  \KM\y  published  a  brochure 
idvocating  the  coiutruction  of  a  navy  and  predicting  a  descent 
by  ibe  Russians  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  empire.  Before 
ilui  pcodnl  man  had  lain  five  aMntha  in  pciaon.  Us  fbroicht 
ns  veri6ed  by  events.  Tbe  Ituihns  sfanafated  at  the  outset 
a  desire  to  eiilablish  commercial  relations  by  peaceful  means. 
Hjd  the  Japanese  been  belter  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
niiions,  they  would  have  known  how  to  interpret  the  idci  of  a 
Russian  quest  for  commercial  connexions  in  the  Far  Eaut  a 
liondred  years  ago.   But  they  dealt  with  the  question  on  fts 
xipnficial  mcrita,  and,  after  imposing  on  the  tsar's  cwragw  a 
•tsrisoine  dday  of  several  months  at  Nagasaki,  addwased  to 
!l>eoi  a  peremptory  refusal  together  with  an  order  to  leave  that 
port  forthwith.    Incensed  by  such  treatment,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent imprisonmrnt  of  .1  nvimtxr  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
•bo  had  landed  on  the  island  of  Etorofu  in  the  Kuriln,  the 
Russians  resorted  to  armed  ffpriali.  The  Japanese  scttle- 
nnits  ni  Sakhalin  and  Etorofu  «eie  laidcd  and  bamed,  other 
piaos  were  menaced  and  several  Japanese  vessels  were  de- 
Moyed.  The  lesson  sank  deep  intothemindsof  the  YedoofRdals. 
They  withdrew  their  veto  against  the  study  of  foreign  books, 
and  tbey  arrived  in  part  at  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  to  offer 
armed  opposition  to  the  coming  ol  foreign  ships  was  a  task 
tomewhat  beyond  Japan's  capacity.   Japan  ceased,  however,  to 
attract  European  atuntion  amid  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Napokonlc  era,  md  the  ahBgwi'k  fomrnncnt^ndrintcipreting 
iUs  reqiite,  reverted  to  their  «d  |Nlicy  «f  ftalwatt  reriMance  to 
fcteign  intercourse. 

^Jeanwhile  another  power  w.is  beginning  to  e<;taMish  close 
contact  with  Japan.  The  whaling  industry  in  Russian  watersofF 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan 
had  attracted  large  investments  of  American  capital 
and  was  pnmcd  yearfjr  by  thousandi  of  American 
In  cnc  nsMwi  M  of  time  srtwMf  veiidi  pawsd  within 


easy  sight  of  Jean's 
foreign  shipa ' 


island,  Yexo,  so  that  the  aspect  of 
familiar.  From  time  to  time  Assai* 
niMjron Jatpanlahoica*  GoMnrilftlit 
autvlmi  frera  tnatad  wftli  tofctabia  oonslderatfam  and  tdti- 

mately  sent  to  Dcshima  for  shipment  to  Batavia.  Japanese 
sailors,  too,  driven  out  of  their  route  by  hurricanes  and  caught 
in  the  strram  of  the  "  Black  Current,"  were  occasionally  carried 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  Oregon  or  California,  and  in  several 
instances  these  shipwrecked  mariners  were  taken  back  to  Japan 
with  alt  kindnew  by  AoMrican  vaiadi.  On  audi  an  ciraod  of 
mcicy  tkt  "IImiImb**  OBlaMd  Yadn  Bay  te  itjr.  praoceding 
thence  to  Kagoshlma,  only  to  be  driven  away  by  cannon  shot-, 
and  on  such  an  errand  the  "  Manhattan  "  in  1845  by  for  four 
days  at  Uraga  while  her  master  (Mcrcaler  Coo|>cr)  collected 
books  and  charts.  It  would  seem  that  his  experience  induced 
the  Washington  government  to  attempt  the  opening  of  Japan. 
A  ninety-gun  ship  and  a  sloop  were  sent  on  the  errand.  Tbqr 
anchoTMi  off  Uraga  (July  1846)  and  Conunodaw  Biddle  made 
due  application  for  tnMle.  But  he  received  n.pasiliwe 
and  having  been  Instractcd  by  his  govenunaM  to  afeMnI 
any  act  calculated  to  excite  hostility  OT  dhtfUtt  it 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away. 

In  this  same  year  (1846)  a  French  ship  touched  at  the  Riukiu 
(Luchu)  archipelago  and  sought  to  persuade  the  islanders  that 
their  only  security  against  British  aggression  was  to 
plaee  tbcasaelvta  onder  the  pntactiim  of  Franca.  In 
fact  Oteat  Britain  was  now  bf^nnlngtolntersat  hwatif 
in  sooth  Giina,  snd  more  than  one  warning  reached  ^^^^ 
Yedo  from  Deshima  that  English  war-ships  might  at  ' 
any  moment  visit  Japanese  waters.  The  Dutch  have  been  much 
blamed  for  thus  attempting  to  prejudice  Japan  against  the  Occi- 
dent, but  if  the  dictates  of  commercial  rivalry,  as  it  was  then 
practised,  do  not  constitnte  an  ample  explanation,  it  should  be 
remembersd  that  Enghmd  and  Holland  had  laeently  been 
enemies,  and  that  the  last  British  mitl,'  aam  at  Nagasaki  had 
gone  there  hoping  to  rapture  the  annnallhttch  trading-ship  from 
Bat.TN'ia.  Dc«.?iirr.a's  w.irninfrs,  however,  remained  unfulfilled, 
though  they  doubtless  contributed  to  Japan's  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness. Then,  in  1847,  the  king  of  Holland  himself  intervened. 
He  sent  to  Yedo  various  books,  together  with  a  map  of  the  world 
and  a  despatch  advising  Japan  to  abandon  her  policy  of  isolation. 
Within  a  lew  nantha  (1&19)  oi  the  icceipt  of  Ua  Dntch 
majesty's  recommendatfofl,  an  Amerfcan  bi^,  the  **  PreUe,'* 

unrlrr  Commandrr  J.  Glynn,  anchored  in"Na>;asakt  harbour  and 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unlcs  immediate  delivery  were 


made  of  i ' 


who.  havinpbccn  wrecked  in  northern  waters, 


were  held  by  the  Japanese  preparatory  to  shipment  for  Batavia. 
In  t849aDather  despatch  reached  Yedo  from  the  king  of  Holland 
announcing  that  an  AnNrican  fleet  might  be  cqpectcd  in 
Japanese  wtteifl  a  year  later,  end  that,  nnlwi  JniMm  agncd  to 

enter  into  friendly  commetdal  relations,  war  most  ensue. 
Appended  to  thb  despatch  was  an  apprexfntate  draft  of  the 

treaty  which  would  be  presented  for  signature,  toReihcr  with  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the  Washington  govern- 
ment to  European  nations,  justifying  the  contemplated  cxpedK 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inure  to  I  he  advantage  of  Japan 
as  wen  as  to  that  of  the  Occident. 

In  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  with  a  sqoadion  of  fonr  aUpa-of- 
war  and  560  ifien,  entered  Uraga  Bay.  So  formidable  a  fofei|n 
force  had  not  been  seen  in  Japanese  waters  since  the  c«mmatmm 
coming  of  the  Mongol  Armada.  A  panic  ensued  among  pgrry. 
the  people — the  same  people  who,  in  the  days  of 
Hideyoshi  or  lyeyasu,  would  have  gone  out  to  encounter  these 
ships  with  assured  confidence  of  vietoiy.  The  contrast  did  not 
stop  there.  Ilic  ahflgun,  whoae  anceMors  had  administered  the 
country's  afTah*  with  aboolutety  antocrMie  authority,  nowtum> 
moned  a  council  of  the  feudatories  to  consider  the  situation;  and 
the  Imperial  court  in  Kioto,  which  nrv-er.tppealed  for  heaven's  aid 
except  in  a  national  cmerfrenry  f  it  h  as  h.id  never  been  w  itnesscd 
since  the  creation  of  the  shfigunate,  now  directed  that  at 
the  seven  prindpal  shrines  and  at  all  the  great  temples  spedal 
•H.1M,9L  <*  Phaeton.'*  which  crtered  that  port  biitolL 
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pnycfB  should  be  offered  for  the  lafely  o(  the  land  and  for  Uie 

destruction  of  the  aliens.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  American 
squadron  awoke  in  ihc  tausc  of  ihc  (.uuiilry  as  a  wholi:  ;i  spirit  o( 
patriotism  hitherto  confined  to  feudal  interests.  TIic  t.huKuii 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  thought  uf  invoking  that  spirit: 
hit  put  in  ntaiog  it  was  involumaiy  and  his  mioittcn  behaved 
w'tll  pciplWBd  VKitfaUfcH).  The  iofinalty  ol  the  Yado  Adminis- 
tralton's  puipote  pTWliCd  such  » ateMif  COnttMt  to  the  sinstc- 
mindcd  rcsolutioa  of  the  Imperial  cMit  that  the  prestige  of  the 
one  was  largely  impaired  ;'.;nl  th.il  of  the  other  corrcsjH)n<IinRly 
enhanced.  Perry,  however,  «.is  without  authority  to  4iip[H)rt 
hi>  projiovils  by  any  recourse  to  vinleiicc.  The  UiiiUil  Staus 
government  had  relied  solely  on  the  moral  cilecl  oi  his  display  of 
force,  and  his  oouotrymen  had  supplied  him  with  a  iaxgfi  coHk- 
liott  <|  the  piwfaicu  oi  paaocf ul  pwgwM»  froro  aewtog  machUics 
lominktunttilwayi.  Redid  not  wndidjr  pram  for  atfcatjr,  but 
after  lying  at  anchor  off  Uraga  during  a  period  of  ten  days  and 
after  transmitting  tlie  president's  letter  to  the  sovcrciRn  of  Japan, 
be  steamed  away  on  the  i;th  of  July,  aiiiu) jik  hi;;  luv  ri  iurn  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  conduct  of  the  J.i|i,iiii5c  s  jIim  inuntly 
tc  hi 5 departure  showed  how  fully  an<l  r.ii'ii]ly  liuy  li.i  l  ..tquircd 
the  conviction  that  the  appliances  of  their  old  civdization  were 
powciicm  to  resist  tJie  resources  of  the  new.  Orders  were 
tued  resi  inth'ng  the  loaf-caioKed  vcloagiinti  the  ooosUuctioD 
of  sea  going  ships;  the  fetidal  chiefs  were  invited  to  build  and  arm 
larne  '.L  '  1*.  the  Diiirli  wrrc  i onin-ixsioncd  to  furni-.h  a  sfiip  of 
war  ami  to  jirucure  from  Luroj>e  all  the  1h!>1  vvurks  oil  nuKkfJi 
mihtary  miliicc;  everyone  who  hail  acquired  any  expert  know- 
IciIkc  through  the  medium  of  Deshima  was  taken  into  ofticial 
favour;  forts  were  built;  cannon  were  cast  and  troops  were 
drilled.  But  bom  all  Ihia  effort  then  icaultcd  only  fresh 
cvidcnceof  the owmlry^i inability  lodeiy  brdgn  faisiaience,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  December  i8$3,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  the 
Americans  returned,  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  peacefully.  The 
Bight  of  IVrryV.  ^t.  ain-propelleil  sliiji-,  their  powt-rful  guns  and 
all  the  specimens  lliey  carried  of  western  wonders,  liaJ  practically 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  Japan's  isolation  without  any  need 
of  treaties  or  conventions.  Perry  returned  in  the  following 
Fabnmiy,  and  after  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and  formalities 
•KMwdtng  wcr  ala  «cck«,  obtained  n  IfcMy  pledging  Japan  to 
accord  kind  tiealment  to  shfpwrrched  sailors;  to  permit  foreign 

Vi.  -cl  !(>  uLtaln  stores  and  pri'v;  ,;o:!s  williiii  her  territory,  and 
to  Aliiv,  ,\ii)oriv.4n  ships  lo  aru  hur  in  ihc  iKjrl.',  ,il  .Sliinio»ia  anil 
1  i.il.o.!ate.  On  this  second  occasion  I'crry  had  lo  ships  \\i:U 
crews  iiumbetiiig  two  thousand,  and  when  he  landed  to  sign  the 
tseaty,  he  was  escorted  by  a  guard  «(  honour  mustering  500 
ationgin  a;  bents.  Much  has  been  written  aboat  hia  jtidtdoua 
diiftUy  of  force  and  his  Hfadoita  tact  in  dealinf  with  the 
Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  of  his 
cxptoit  have  not  invested  its  methods  with  extravagant  lu.slrc. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  modern  Japan's  wonderful  career, 
his  figure  shinps  by  the  reikcted  light  of  its  surroundings. 

Russia,  HoUand  and  England  speedily  secured  for  themselves 
trcatiea  similar  to  Uutt  oondudcd  by  Commodore  I'crry  in  i8s4- 

Bnt  Japaali  doois  atill  icmained  ckiecd  to  foreign 
AMtroiP  commerce,  and  it  was  reserved  for  another  citizen 

of  the  great  republic  lo  open  them.  This  was  Town- 
send  liarris  (tSoj-1878),  the  first  U.S.  consul-general  in  Japan. 
Arriving  in  August  1856,  he  concluded,  in  June  of  the  following 
s  ir,  .1  ^rc.ity  securing  to  American  citizens  the  privdcgc  of  i-cr- 
manent  residence  at  bhimoda  and  Hakodate,  the  oiKning  of 
NafBSakl,  the  right  of  consular  jurisdiction  and  certain  minor 
cnawMioHii.  Still,  however,,  permissioin  Xor  commercial  inters 
coune  was  withhdd,  and  Harris,  convioGcd  thb  great  goal 
could  iiiif  he  rc.nhid  unhi-s  he  made  his  Way  lo  Yedo  and  cu;i- 
fcrrtil  dircit  with  ll.c  sliugun's  ministers,  pressed  pcrsi.^tciiily 
for  leas  e  to  do  so.  Ten  inonlJii  clapped  In  (on-  he  succeeded,  and 
such  a  display  of  reluctance  on  the  Japanese  side  was  ver>- 
tmfavoamhiy  criticised  in  the  years  immediately  sulnequet.i. 
Isnoiance  of  the  ceiiatiy*a  domntic  poUtia  inspired  the  criiks. 
Tut  Yedo  admittialritioii.  tktaAjf  weakened  fay  the  growth  of  a 
ttioDg|iiiiblicacniiHicntinlawwiro<  aholishing  the  diial  aystcm 
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of  sovernimaat-Hbat  of  the  mikado  in  KMle  and  that  «t  Ihi 

shfigtin  In  Yedo — had  been  still  further  discredited  by  Its  cm 
ti.niid  [icih'cy  as  compared  with  the  stalwart  mien  of  th<  tfuor.t  | 
towards  the  question  of  foreign  intercourse.    Upcnly  to  satKiiuo  1 
commercial  relations  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  Ultlc  ihort 
of  reckless.   7'he  Fcny  convention  and  the  first  Harris  onves- 
tion  could  be  coostmea,  and  worn  puipOMly  conatnicd,  si  wm 
acq  of  benawknce  towarda  atiainsn;  bnt »  qimnrial  treaty 
woidd  not  haveleal  ksatfto  my  aoch  conatniction,  andnstwdiy 
the  shOfUlrtl  alalstefS  baritatcd  to  ngrcc  to  an  aprarentljr 
suiciilal  step.   Harris  carried  his  point,  however,   lie  »u 
rr.  I  iwil  liy  the  shi'ijjun  in  Yedo  in  November  1857,  arid  on  | 
the  ii>ih  of  July  1^53  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Yedo,  engagmf 
that  Yofeohaam  ahonid  be  opened  on  the  4th  of  Jdy  1859  and 
that  oonmeice  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  dweld 
tbeicnfter  be  freely  curled  00  thcM.  This  treaty  wu  actedlr 
concluded  by  the  sbflgun's  Mlniateis  in  defiance  of  their  faikiie 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  in  Kioto.  Foivign 
historians  have  found  much  to  say  about  Japanese  duplicity  in 
concealing  the  subordinate  position  occupied  by  the  Ycde 
admiMi>iration  towards  the  Kioto  court.    Such  condemnaltoc it 
not  consistent  with  fuller  knowledge.    The  Vedo  auihocitict 
had  power  to  solve  all  proUems  of  foidpi  hMeKOUte  wkbart 
(dcrenoe  to  iUAMk  lyeyaau  had  net  «ae»  nogr  ocnrioa  tt 
seek  imperial  aaaeat  when  he  granted  onreatrictcd  Hberty  «l 
tr.iJc  to  the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Cc^nipany,  nor  had 
l^einil^u  jiLtd  for  Kioto  s  sanetiun  when  he  issued  hi>  deire«f« 
the  e\puL>;on  of  all  foreigners.    If,  in  the  19th  century,  Yedo 
shrank  from  a  re«ponsibiiiiy  which  it  had  unhesitatingly  assumed 
in  the  17th,  the  cause  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  shOgun  i 
simalatioo  ol  aiitenoty,  but  in  Ma  deaiaa  to  saaedst  a  the  throat 
with  a  policy  wMdi,  while  tcoogniaiag  ft  to  be  unavofclaUt,  hi 
distnistcd  lus  own  ability  to  nuke  the  nation  accept.   But  Ul 
ministers  had  promised    Harris  that  the  treaty  should  be 
signed,  and  il)ey  kepi  ilair  word,  at  a  risk  of  whith  the  Unii«d 
States'  consul  general  had  no  coiu:eplion.    Throughout  Ihest 
negotiations  Harris  &{>ared  no  pains  to  create  in  the  minds  oi 
the  Japanese  an  intelligent  conviction  that  the  world  could  do 
longer  be  kept  at  arm's  length,  and  though  it  is  cxtrcmeiy  prob- 
lematical whether  he  wouU  have  awcceedad  had  aM  the  Japaa* 
ese  themselves  already  arrived  at  that  wcty  oonvTctitoB,  Iw 
patient  and  lucid  cvpoi.'tion.s  coupled wfth  a  winning  pcrscHulit}' 
undouhledly    |.roiluied    much    imprcssKMI.    He  vvas  lar^ly 
as.>ialed,  too,  by  relent  tveiils  in  China,  vslurc  the  I'ciho  fodi 
had  been  captured  and  the  Chinese  forced  lo  sign  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin.   Hairia  warned  the  Japanese  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  expected  at  aqy  moment  in  Ycde  fi^,  and  that  tlic 
best  way  to  avert  irksome  dsnanda  at  the  hande  of  the  Fntfrt 
vv.is  to  establish  a  comparative^  nodccBto precedent  jdaUisg 

to  .Vmeriea's  proposals. 

This  treaty  could  not  be  repre>ented,  as  previous  conventions 
had  been,  in  the  light  of  a  purely  lx.'ncvolcnt  concession,  it 
definitely  provided  for  the  trade  and  residence  of 
foreign  merchants,  and  thus  hnally  terminated  nm^ 
Japan's  traditional  isolation.  Moreover,  it  bad  been 
concluded  in  defiance  of  the  Throne's  refusal  to  sanction  ai^tUng 
of  the  kind.   Much  exdtenKnt  resulted.    The  lution  ranged 
iistlt  ir.io  three  parlies.    One  comprised  the  advocates  of  free 
intenouriC  and  progressive  liberah'ty;  another,  while  insisting 
lh.it  ordy  the  most  limited  privileges  sliould  be  accorded  10 
ahcns,  was  of  two  minds  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  oficring  armed 
resistance  at  once  or  tcmporixiag  ao  aa  to  gain  time  for  prcpaOr 
tion;  the  third  advocated  WNompiomiaing  scctiiaioo.  Once 
again  the  shogun  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  feudal  barons, 
!io;y;Kg  to  secure  their  co  o(x  ra!ion.    But  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion they  pronounced  against  yielding     Thus  the  shdgunaic 
saw  iiH-lf  comr>ellcd  to  adopt  a  resolutely  hl>cral  pobcy:  it 
issued  a  decree  in  that  sense,  and  thenceforth  the  administratiNX 
court  at  Yedo  and  the  Im|>erial  courl  in  KiOtO  stood  in  iinequivo* 
cal  opposition  to  each  other,  the  Conaenrativca  ranging  thcaa* 
aelvcson  the  aideof  the  latter,  theUbenlson  that  of  the  ronncc. 
It  was  a  aitnatJon  ftdl  of  petplsiity  «o  ootsidcn,  and  lJ»e  fotcifB 
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RpRScaUtives  misinterpreted  it.    They  imagined  that  the 
jnisters  sought  only  to  evade  their  treaty  obligations 
r  tlK  aitiutipn  imokniblc  for  forafa  laidaiu, 
I  to  tmtb  tin  riivMloa  tbiMtened  to  bteumt  bitohnbls 

for  the  shdgunate  itself.  Nevertheless  the  Yedo  offidais  can- 
not be  entirely  acquitted  of  duplicity.  Under  pressure  of  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation  they  etiectcd  with  Kidto  n  com- 
pnRnise  which  assigned  to  foreign  intercoturse  a  temporary 
dMnctcr.  The  threatened  political  crisis  was  thus  averted, 
hot  the  raenict  of  the  dual  eystem  of  govenuMM  luiMd 
KifiigUidefly.  Oneof  theft  deviec*  was  to  aacaaaiattof9fdgM» 
is  the  hope  of  embtollta(tealiAguDate  with  W<lt1B|nm»lld 
tkw  either  forcing  its  tend  or  precipitating  tu  dOwnCilL  tt  k 
atvt  wor.iicrful.  perhaps,  that  foreigners  were  deceiveti,  especially 
15  ihcy  approached  the  solution  of  Japanese  problems  with 
ill  the  Occidental's  habitual  s  i  pinon  of  everything  Oriental. 
Tbds  when  the  Ycdo  government,  cognisant  that  serious  dangers 
menictd  the  Yokohama  settlement,  took  precautions  to  gnatd 
it,  the  iofrign  odaiiim  convinced  themwl'vea  that  a  iMibent« 
piece  elf  cUciiwiy  m»  befns  i>nolttd  at  tlMte-cxprMa;  that 
uatecraft  rather  tbtn  truth  had  dictated  the  representations 
made  to  ihem  by  the  Japanese  authorities;  and  that  the  alarm 
of  the  latter  was  simul.urd  for  the  p\irpo5c  of  tinfling  a  pretext 
•0 curtail  the  liberty  enjoyed  Ity  foreigners.  Therefore  a  sugges- 
.  on  that  the  inmates  of  the  legations  should  show  themselves  as 
little  at  possible  in  the  streeu  of  the  capital,  where  at  any 
MNicat  a  desperado  might  cot  tbeai  do«iit  ivastflMted  almoat  as 
artHlt.  Then  the  Jipaanr  athoritles  saw  no  reooum  eawrpt 
tDtttaeh  tn  armed  eseoct  to  tte  penoR  of  every  fuRtgucj  when 
b*  moved  about  the  city.  B'jt  ever,  this  precaution,  '.vhich 
ctnainly  was  not  adoptcfi  ou".  of  mere  caprice  or  with  any 
ji.ii$icr  [ii  vi^-n  c\citci1  fri'<.h  :-uspicions.  The  British  representa- 
tive, in  reporting  the  event  to  his  government,  said  that  the 
JipaBoe  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  graft  upoa  the  establish- 
■nt  of  tfie*,  waitcfaaKD  aad  poUce-ofiioefs  at  tl»  acwnl 
kfuioas,  a  momtod  aMort  to  aeoQinpaiiy  the  mnrixniHiRKvir 
they  moved  about. 

Jttst  at  this  time  (1861)  the  Yedo  ttatcsmea,  to  Older  to 
nnacile  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  courts,  iie|e(iated  a 
*tiadm  in^tnage  between  the  emperor's  sister  and  the  shAgun. 
D„a  But  in  order  to  bring  the  um'on  about,  they  h.id  to 
f*ntt»»n  placate  the  Kioto  Conservatives  by  a  promise  to  expel 
fareigoers  Iran  th»  country  within  ten  years.  When 
lUa  bacane  luwwB,  Jt  atfangtheaed  the  kanda  «f  the 
resclfonarfes,  and  fundtboi  •  new  weapon  to  Ycilo*h 
tnemies,  who  interpreter!  the  narriagaai  the  beginning  of  a  plot 
10  dethrone  the  rr.ik.iiio.  Murderous  attacks  upon  foreigners 
t*cjme  more  frrrjucnt.  T'.vo  of  these  asf.iults  h.-i'l  momentous 
consequences.  Three  British  subjects  attempted  to  force  their 
o'sy  through  the  eorligt  of  the  .Sat^utna  feudal  chief  on  the 
U^nnqr  between.  Yohohama  and  Yeda.  One  eC  them  waa 
kied  aad  the  other  two  wounded.  This  outrage  waa  not  ta- 
spircd  hy  the  "  barbattoa-eipeUing  "  sentiment:  to  any  Japanese 
sobjecl  violating  the  rttles  of  etiquette  as  these  Englishmen 
h»d  violated  them,  the  same  {.itc  would  have  In-cn  nicicd 
oyt.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Satsuma  daimyd  refused  to  surrender 
his  im{dicatcd  vassals,  and  as  the  shOgun's  arm  was  not  long 
caaogb  ta  reach  the  most  powetfal  feodatoiy  in  Japan,  the 
Bdiiiih  ipwnnient  lent  a  sqaadiw  ta  hoaraanl  his  capital. 

It  was  not  a  brilliant  exploit  in  any  sense,  but  its 
Invaluable;  for  the  operations  of  the  British  ships 
filially  convinced  the  S.^.t.'uma  men  of  their  impntenct  in  the 
lace  of  Western  armaments,  and  converted  them  into  a<lvocaies 
ef  liberal  progress.  1  hrcc  months  previously  to  this  tiombard- 
■mt  of  Ragoshima  another  puissant  feudatory  hati  thrown 
(fewn  the  gauntlet.  The  ChdshQ  chief,  whose  batteries  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  inland  sea  at  Sbimoooaekl,  opened 
fire  upon  ships  flying  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  of  iSance 
i.nd  of  Holland  In  thus  acting  he  obeyed  an  edict  odtainedby 
the  extremists  from  the  mikado  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
sbOgun,  which  edict  fixc  l  thi-  iitli  oi  .May  1S63  as  the  date 
far  practically  inauguiaiinf  the  forcigocta^pulsioiv  policy. 


Again  the  shSgnn's  admlalstrative  competence  proved  inade* 
quate  to  exact  repatatfcii,  aad  a  squadron,  composed  chiefly 
«f  British  iBe»«l>war,  praoaedtag  to  Shimnrwerirl,  dcawUshed 
Ghflahali  farts,  dtttroyad  hirddpa  aad  seattdnd  hb  nnural. 

In  the  face  of  the  Kagoshima  bombardment  .".nd  the  ^himono- 
scki  expedition,  no  Japanese  subject  could  retain  any  f.iith  in 
his  country's  ability  to  oppose  Occidentals  by  force.  I  hus  ihe 
year  i86j  was  memorable  in  Japan's  history.  It  saw  the 
"  barbarian-expelling "  agitation  deprived  of  the  emperor's 
sanction;  it  saw  the  two  priadpal  dans,  Satsuaa  and  Chfishtf 
eanvhced  of  their  caavtry%  taqMCeKa  to  defy  tfw  Ocddentt 
it  mm  the  hoIm  abneit  fully  roused  to  the  distotcffrating  and 
weakcnfaif  cflects  ef  the  feudal  system;  and  it  saw  the  tradi. 
tfonal  antipathy  to  foreigners  beginning  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
desire  to  study  thi:ir  civilization  and  to  adopt  its  best  features. 

The  treaty  coruindcd  between  the  shOgun's  government  and 
the  United  States  in  1858  was  of  coatie  followed  by  similar 
compacts  with  the  principal  Ebropeaa 
From  the  outset  these  sutes  agreed  to 
for  the  asserlton  of  their  con ven tfonal  pvtvOci^s, 
and  they  naturally  took  Great  Britain  for  leader,  though  such 
a  relation  was  never  openly  announced.  The  treaties,  however, 
continued  during  several  years  to  lack  irt-.pirial  ratification, 
and,  .IS  time  went  by,  that  defect  obtruded  itself  more  and 
more  upon  the  attention  of  their  foreign  signatories.  The  yeat 
186$  saw  firitisb  interests  entrusted  to  the  chaigs  of  Sir  HiRX 
Parkes,  a  vam  of  keen  inai|^t,  indondtabls  eooiaga  and  lone- 
irhat  pswanpfaiy  methods,  learned  during  a  long  period  ^ 
service  in  Cnhia.  It  happened  that  the  post  of  Japanese  serre> 
t.iry  at  the  British  lcg:i!ion  in  Ycilo  w.m  thrn  held  by  a  remark- 
.liily  gifted  young  E^l;li^hman,  V.I10,  in  a  conipnraiively  brief 
interval,  had  acquired  a  good  workinR  knowledi^e  of  the  Japanese 
language,  and  it  happened  also  that  the  British  legation  ia 
Yedo  was  already — as  it  has  always  been  ever  since—  the  best 
amtoped  tostftatJon  of  lt»  daai  to  Japaa.  Aided  by  tboa 
toeiMst  aad  by  the  tmaichtj  al  Mr  Satow  (aftcraardt  Sir 
Ernest  Satow)  Parked  arrived  tt  the  conclusions  that  the 
Yedo  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall;  that  the  resumption 
of  administrative  authority  by  the  Kioto  court  would  make  for 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  West  but  also  of  J.ipan;  and  that 
the  ratif.c.Ttion  of  the  treaties  by  the  mikado  would  cluddatC 
the  situation  for  foreigners  while  being,  at  the  same  ttoiC^ 
I  lawiiiat  to  the  validity  of  the  documents.  Two  other  objects 
alia  presented  jthemBahres,  aamsfy,  that  the  import  duties 
lixed  by  the  cenventioos  should  be  reduced  from  15  to  5% 
ad  valorem,  and  that  the  ports  of  HiCgO  and  Osaka  should  be 
opened  at  once,  instead  of  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  as 
origin.Tlly  fixed.  It  was  not  proposed  that  these  concc.«>ii<jr,s 
should  be  entirely  gratuitous.  When  the  four-power  flotilla 
destroyed  the  Shimonoseki  batteries  and  sank  the  vessels 
lying  there,  a  fine  ofohm  aallion  dollars  (some  £750^000)  bad 
been  teipased  upon  the  dainyO)  «f  CbBiiiQ  way  of  ransom  far 
his  capital,  which  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Invaders.  The  daimyO 
of  ChfishQ,  however,  was  in  open  rebellion  against  the  shCigun, 
and  as  the  latter  could  not  collect  the  debt  from  the  recalcitrant 
clansmen,  while  the  four  powers  insisted  on  being  paid  by 
some  one,  the  Yedo  treasury  was  finally  compelled  to  shoulder 
Ihe  obHgatton.  Two  oat  of  the  three  millions  were  still  da^ 
and  Parkcs  coiioeivad  the  hka  of  rsmkting  thto  debt  in  eachaagt 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  the  reduction  of  the  customs 
tariff  from  15  to  $%  ad  volerem  and  the  imniedfate  opening  of 
Hiogo  and  Os-ika.  He  took  with  him  to  the  place  of  ncgotia- 
tion  (HiOgO)  a  fleet  of  British,  French  and  Dutch  war  ships, 
for,  while  announcing  peaceful  intentions,  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  think  that  a  disphiy  of  force  should  occupy  the  fore> 
ground  in  all  negotiations  with  Oriental  states.'  TMl  (IM# 
may  be  said  to  have  tsaMd  the  -fete  «f  tha  ahOgMiiate.  Fdr 
here  again  was  produotd  to  %  hifM^ly  aggravated  form  tha  diam 
wh:i  h  h;id  so  prcaily  startled  the  nation  eight  years  previously. 
Perry  h.T  I  come  with  his  war-ships  to  the  portals  of  Yedo,  and 
iiov.  a  foreiKn  (loi  f,  I'.',  ifc  <.trotif:  as  Perry's,  had  nnchored 
at  the  VBstibulc  ol  the  imperial  city  iiKlf.   No  rational  Japanese 
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GOttld  sappote  that  this  par&de  of  force  was  for  purely  peaceful 
purpoMS,  or  that  rejection  of  the  amicable  bargain  proposed  by 
Crtat  BriUia't  iqvetentative  would  be  followed  by  the  quiet 
WitlldnMnd  o(  tht  nenadng  fleet,  whose  terrible  potcniialiiics 
tod  Iwea  totwirufd  «t  KfniMw  — d  ShimoaoiekL  Tbe 
•eclotiaalstt,  wImw  voka  had  Ma  Miriy  dleiKe^ 

in  renewed  denunciation  of  the  shdgun's  incompetence  to 
guarantee  ilie  sacred  city  of  Ki6to  against  such  trespasses, 
and  the  emperor,  brought  oiic»  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
anti-foreign  party,  inlLcicd  a  heavy  disgrace  on  the  sh6gua 
by  dismissing  and  punishing  the  officials  to  whom  the  latter 
bad  fMtpifttd  tbe  Conduct  of  negotiatioiu  at  HiOgS.  Such 
ptocodma  M  tht  part  of  tbe  tbrone  amounted  to  wftbdmalaff 
tbe  adailnMntive  commiaaibB  hdd  by  tbe  Tokugawa  family 
aiace  tbe  days  of  lyeyasa.  Tbe  sbOgun  resigned.  But 
adversaries  not  being  yet  ready  to  replace  him,  he  was  induced 
to  resume  office,  with,  however,  fatally  damapcd  prestige.  As 
for  the  three-power  squadron,  it  Bttiirrml  away  successful. 
Parkea  bad  come  prepared  to  write  off  tbe  indemnity  in  eicbaage 
for  thiee  concessions.  He  obtained  tWO  «('  tlw  tOMMrioBS 
iHUHMlMniuiac a doUac «f  tbe  debt. 

The  flbSgoB  did  act  hag  nrvha  die  kanOtatiBD  tbna 
inflicted  on  him.  He  died  in  the  following  year  (1866),  and 
Ftnti Adop-^^^  succeeded  by  Keild,  destined  to  Ijc  the  last  of 
(too  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers.  Nine  years  previously  this 
Wtturm  same  Kciki  bad  been  put  forward  by  the  scclusionisls 
OrllcaMa.j^  candidate  for  the  ahSgunalc.  ^'ct  no  sooner  did 
be  attain  that  diatinctioo  in  1866  than  be  remodelled  the  army 
00  French  lines,  eagafed  Eaglisb  offices  to  organise  a  navy, 
ami  bit  brotbv  la  .tbe  ftaia  Blbibilioa,  aad  altered  many  of 
Ibe  forms  aad  cerenonkt  of  fab  ooort  ao  as  to  bring  tbcn  into 

accord  with  Occidental  fashions.  The  contrast  between  the 
politics  he  represented  when  a  candidate  for  office  in  1857  and 
the  practice  he  adc^tcd  on  succeeding  to  power  in  1866  furnished 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  most  bigoted  of  tbe  exdusionists  were  now 
trgr"!^*^  to  abaadoa  all  idea  of  expeUiag  foitigncn  aad  to 
ilUak  aiaialy  «f  acqatatag  the  bat  denaata  of  their  dvOaatiatt, 
The  Jspsoeie  are  slow  to  teach  a  dedsjaa  bat  very  quick  to  act 
apon  it  wben  reached.  From  1866  oawatds  the  new  spirit 
nqiidly  permcaied  the  whole  nation;  progress  became  the  aim 
of  all  classes,  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  career  of  intclii- 
gent  assimilation  which,  in  forty  years,  won  for  Japan  a  uni- 
versally accorded  place  in  tlie  laalta  of  tbe  fteat  Occidental 
powers. 

After  the  abolition  of  tbe  dunfmala  and  the  wsniaptirw  of 
adodnlstnHve  functions  by  the  ttoafe,  aae  of  die  irst  acts 

j^^,  tbe  newly  organixed  government  was  to  invite 
C^to  tor  ttic  foreign  representatives  to  KiOto,  where  they 
Mfeta'  had  audience  of  the  mikado.  Subsequently  a 
^'i*'**^'  decree  was  issued,  announcing  the  emperor's 
resolve  to  establish  amicable  lelaticms  with  foreign  countries, 
aad  "  dcdaiiog  that  any  Japaaeae  aabject  tbcicaiter  fluiltjr  of 
viekat  bAavioar  tuaawh  a  feiclpor  naoid  ast  -aaity  act  in 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  commaad,  bnt  woold  abo  bt  guflty 
of  impairing  the  digm'ty  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  powers  with  which  his  majesty  had  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  friendship."  From  that  time  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  foreign  states  grew  yeariy  nwre  amicable;  the  nation 
adopted  the  pnducta  of  Western  dviliiatioB.  with  notable 
thocoughnesi,  aad  the  pravWooa  «f  the  ttcatica  tma  Cfrefully 
abeerved.  Those  treaties,  however,  presented  one  fealuie 
wMcfa  very  soon  became  exceedingly  irksome  to  Japan.  Tbey 
exempted  foreigners  residing  within  her  borders  from  the 
operation  of  her  criminal  laws,  and  secured  to  them  the  privilege 
of  being  nrralgoed  solely  before  tribunals  of  their  own  nation- 
ality. That  system  had  always  been  considered  necessary 
where  the  subjects  of  Christian  states  visited  or  sojourned  in 
aoo-Cbriatiaa  cgMBtiiee,  aad.  for  tbe  MipMe  of  fiviaig  effect  to 
it,  conaufatr  courts  were  estabilsbed.  TMi  neeesdtated  the 
confinement  of  foreign  residents  to  settlements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  consular  courts,  since  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
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to  allow  foreigners  to  have  free  access  to  districts  remote  from 
the  only  tribunals  competent  to  control  them.    The  Jj:.>ir.i)t 
raised  no  objection  to  the  embodiment  of  this  system  in  tie 
treatica.  Tbey  leoofl^iized  iu  necessity  and  even  iu  cipcditicy, 
for  if,  oa  the  «ac  bead,  it  infrimrd  tlieir  countiy'a  aawwip 
rights,  OB  dw  olhv,     pnwated  cooplieadona  which  astt 
have  ensued  had  they  b«en  entrusted  with  jurisdiction  iriiid 
they  were  not  prepared  to  discharge  satisfactorily.   But  tiit 
consular  courts  were  not  free  from  defects.     A  few  of  the 
powers  organized  competent  tribunals  presided  over  by  judical 
experts,  but  a  majority  of  the  treaty  states,  not  having  snf&- 
ciently  large  interesu  at  stake,  wen  cooteat  to  dekgatc  eonsabt 
duties  to  merchants,  not  only  defideBt  ia  legal  ttaiiiiaf,balahl 
themselves  engaged  in  the  veiy  oonaKrdd  tiaioactioei 
which  they  might  at  any  momeat  be  required  to  adjudicsie  li 
a  magisterial  capacity.    In  any  ciirumstanccs  the  dual  functioei 
of  consul  and  judge  could  not  be  discharged  without  anomaly  by 
the  same  ofTicial,  for  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  advocate  in  ibc 
preliminary  stages  of  complications  about  which,  in  his  positioo 
as  judge,  he  might  ahimatcly  liawe  to  deliver  an  impartid 
vcidict.  la  pcaaice,  however,  the  qiatcmwoik«d  with  laknblt 
■BeothnHi^  and  iwt^t  have  resiafawd  loog  in  force  had  sot  ihi 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  rebelled  bitterly  against  the  implica- 
tion that  their  country  was  unfit  to  exercise  one  of  the  fuoda- 
mental  attributes  of  every  sovereign  state,  judicial  autonomy. 
From  the  very  outset  they  spared  no  effort  to  quaiiiy  for  the 
recovery  of  this  attribute.   Revision  of  tbe  country's  laws  aad 
re-organization  of  its  law  courts  would  necessarily  have  beta 
an  essential  feature  of  tbe  general  refoma  suggested  fay  ceatatt 
with  the  Ocddcat,  hat  the  question  «(  coBMla 
certainly  coaatltaMd  a  ipedal  laecBttve.  ficpett 
was  obtained  from  France  and  Germany;  the  best  features  of 
European  jurispnidciK  c  were  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
usages  of  Japan;    the  law  courts  were  remodelled,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  educate  a  competent  judiciary.    Ln  criminal  lao 
the  example «|  fkaace  was  chkfly  followed;  in  coauneiKiii  lav 
that  of  Gcfanagr;  aad  hi  dvii  law  that  of  tbe  OocideBt  gcaenli', 
with  dae  ngnd  to  dM  coatoma  of  the  ooaatiy.  The  jary 
qratem  was  not  adopted,  collegiate  courtt  bring  regarded  as 
more  ooodudve  to  justice,  and  the  order  of  procedure  vent 
from  tribunals  of  first  ias:rLrirr  to  appeal  courts  and  finally  to 
the  court  of  cassation.    Schools  of  law  were  quickly  opened,  aax) 
a  well-equipped  bar  soon  came  into  existence.    Twelve  yrxn 
after  the  inception  of  these  great  works,  Japan  made  foinii 
application  for  rcvisioo  of  tbe  treaties  on  the  baais  of  abolbbiag 
consular  joiiadictioa.  She  had  aahed  for  revisioB  ia  ttrr. 
•endiag  to  Europe  aad  AoMrfca  aa  important  embassy  to  raise 
the  question     But  at  that  tfaoe  the  conditions  oripnalty  ci"  -r 
for  consular  jurisdiction  had  BOt  undergone  any  change  sjch 
as  would  have  justified  its  abolition,  and  the  Japanese  goverr- 
mCnt,  though  very  anxious  to  recover  tariff  autonomy  as  veil 
as  judida],  shrank  from  separating  the  two  questions,  lest  hj 
ptemataicly  adviag  oas  the  aohitioB  of  tbe  other  night  be 
oadaly  daSetiad.  Time  the  caiboMgr  failed,  aad  thangh  the 
problem  attracted  great  academical  interest  from  the  first,  it 
did  not  re-enter  the  field  of  practical  politics  until  18S3.  TV* 
negotiations  were  long  protracted.    Never  previously  had  »n 
Oriental  state  received  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Occident  rccogmttoa 
such  as  that  now  demaaded  by  Japan,  and  the  West  naturally 
feh  deep  lehictaace  la  tiy  a  whdiy  novd  eaperimcac  The 
United  SiatM  had  ict  a  geaefoia  example  by  eondudiag  a  atw 
treaty  (1878)  on  tbe  lines  desired  by  Japan.   But  its  operatioD 
was  conditional  on  a  similar  act  of  compliance  by  the  other 
treaty  fxjwers.    Ill-informed  European  publicists  ridiculed  the 
Washington  statesmen's  attitude  on  this  occasion,  claiming  tbst 
what  had  been  given  with  one  hand  was  taken  bach  with  the 
other.   The  truth  is  that  the  conditiooal  proviaiea  vma  inaened 
at  the  request  of  Japan  befadf,  who  appndatod  her  oara  aagR' 
paredness  for  the  concession.   From  1883,  however,  ahc  wet 
ready  to  accept  full  responsibility,  and  she  tbenefore  asked  that 
all  fortic:;icr:>  within  her  borders  should  thenceforth  be  subjcci 
her  laivs  and  judiciable  by  her  law-courts,  auppleB)enting  hex 
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ap;  iHition  bjr  prondsing  that  its  favonnbfe  receptloo  thould 
be  followed  by  the  complete  opening  of  the  country  and  the 
renvoval  of  all  restrictioas  hitherto  imposed  on  foreign  trade, 
travel  and  residence  in  her  realm.  "  From  the  first  it  had  iKcn 
the  habit  of  Occidental  peoples  to  upbraid  Japan  on  account  of 
(he  barrien  oppased  by  her  to  fuU  and  free  foreign  iatercourse, 
aodihe  ins  ao*  abte  to  diia  Uni  Uieie  btnka  «ac  BO  loaiier 
■afatafned  hyhet  de«Ii«,bat  thkt  tkqroirtid  becraie  d  s 
sptcm  which  theoretically  proclainicd  her  HirftTffft  for  free 
usodaiion  with  Wcstrm  tuitions,  and  practically  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  throw  open  her  territories  completely 
(or  the  iagress  of  foreigners."  She  had  a  strong  case,  but  on 
tbe  side  of  the  European  powers  extreme  reluctance  was  mani- 
fcOfld  10  Uy  the  unprecedented  experiment  ol  placing  their 
f«|ie  inder  tbe  juiitdictkii  of  an  Oriental  country.  Still 
grater  was  tbe  lelnctanoe  of  tbose  upon  whom  the  experiment 
voohl  be  tried.  Foreignen  rending  in  Japan  naturally  clung 
to  consular  jurisdiction  as  a  privilege  of  inettlm.'hie  v.iluc 
They  saw,  indeed,  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  permanently 
inposed  on  a  country  where  the  conditions  justifying  it  had 
aoQunally  disappeared.  But  they  saw,  also,  that  the  legal  and 
judicial  reforms  eflected  by  Japan  had  beat  CWdtd  into  an 
ottaMrdiBaiiljr  brief  period,  aad  that,  as  tym  qperimcntiag 
•hb  aBm  qntena,  tbe  Japoaeae  bb!^  be  betsaycd  iato  maay 


The  negotiations  lasted  for  eleven  years.  They  were  begun  in 
iSSj  and  a  solution  was  not  reached  until  i8(>4.  Finally  European 
flteafa/tte0  8overninents  conceded  tbe  justice  of  Japan's  case, 
*r«*»  and  it  was  agreed  that  from  July  1899  Japanese 
tribunals  should  assume  juriadictioo  over  every 
(Kfson,  of  whatever  nationality,  within  the  confines  of  Japan, 
■ad  the  wbok  couatiy  sbould  be  tbBwm  open  to  toreigaeia,  aU 
imiatiaiia  apon  trade,  travel  and  TCsdence  bdng  lODOved. 
Grut  Britain  took  the  lead  in  thus  releasing  Japan  fvooi 
ibe  fetters  of  the  old  system.  The  initiative  came  from 
her  with  special  grace,  for  the  system  and  all  its  irksome 
consequences  had  been  originally  imposed  on  Japan  by  a 
ooahinatloo  of  powers  with  Great  Britain  in  the  van.  As  a 
■attcr  et  bistorical  sequence  tbe  United  States  dictated  tbe 
tensseltliefmtnatypvvvidiiicforcnaalttjariBdktioii.  But 
boat  a  very  eariy  period  tbe  Washington  government  showed 
ki  wiDingness  to  remove  all  limitations  of  Japan's  sovereignty, 
'hffcas  Europe,  hc.idrd  by  Great  Britain,  whose  preponderating 
uitertsts  entitled  her  to  lead,  resolutely  refused  to  make  any 
wbstaniial  c■oncc1:^i(^u.  In  J.!p^'.ncse  eyes,  therefore,  British 
conservatism  seemed  to  be  the  one  serious  obstacle,  and  since 
the  British  residents  in  tbe  settlements  far  outmnbend  all  other 
■tioiiiKtiea,  and  abice  tbey  alone  bad  newspaper  oipaa  to 
icMSala  their  grievanocs^t  was  eeitabdy  fortunate  for  tbe 
Piipablity  her  people  in  the  Far  East  that  Great  BriUin  saw 
her  way  finally  to  set  a  liberal  example.  Nearly  five  years  were 
'rt^uire d  to  bring  the  other  Occidental  powers  into  line  « it  h  Great 
iir.tain  and  America.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  neither 
Kluctance  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  nor  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  Jap;in  caused  the  delay.  The  explanation  is,  first, 
thai  eacb  set  of  negotiators  sought  to  improve  either  the  terms 
«  tb*  tctninDlogy  of  the  treaties  alnadjr  oondiided,  and, 
■CBRdly,  that  tbe  taifff  arrangements  for  tbe  difhmt  eountries 
Mqiiled  elaborate  tli'in.nsion. 

Until  the  last  of  the  revised  treaties  was  ratified,  voices  of 
protest  against  revision  continued  to  be  vi-hcmeni I>  raised  by  a 
ontptha  large  section  of  the  foreign  community  in  the  settle- 
r<ta  t«  am  ments.  Some  were  honestly  appiebensive  as  to  tbe 
issue  of  tbe  eaperiieat.  Otbcis  mm  aanqied  by 
racial  prejwto.  A  hm  bad  fsBen  into  ao  baxpu- 
•Uebafait  of  grambling,  or  found  their  account  in  advocating 
Mlsuvatisn  under  pretence  of  champioiung  foreign  Interests; 
and  an  were  naturally  reluctant  to  forfeit  the  immunity  from 
taxation  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  seemed  as  though  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  system  would  find  the  foreign  community 
ia  a  mood  which  must  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
■sppy  result,  for  whan  « 
XV  5 
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exists,  opportttofties  to  Sxottt  causes  of  eempbdnt  cannot 

be  wanting.  But  at  tlur  eleventh  hour  this  unfavourable 
demeanour  underwent  a  marked  change.  So  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  old  system  was  hopelessly  doumcd,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  European  and  American  business  man 
asserted  itself.  The  foreign  residents  let  it  be  seen  that  they 
iBteadedtobowchteiftiUytotbaIngvitabfe,aadtbatnoobstacka 
wouM  be  wflfing^  placed  bgr  tbem  fa  tbe  petb  of  Japaaeae  Juii^ 
diction.  The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  took  some  promising  steps. 
An  Imperial  rescript  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  that  it  was 
the  .sovereign's  policy  and  desire  to  abolish  all  distinct  ions 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  and  that  by  fully  canning  out 
the  friendly  purpose  of  the  treaties  his  people  would  best  consult 
his  wishes,  maintain  the  character  of  tbe  nation,  and  (mmote 
its  prestige.  The  premier  and  other  ministers  of  state  issued 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  now  devolved 
on  the  government,  and  the  duty  on  the  people,  of  enabting 
foreiKncrs  to  reside  confidently  and  contentedly  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Even  the  chief  Buddhist  prelates  addressed  to  the 
priests  and  parishioners  in  llu-ir  diorcv.s  injunclions  pointing 
out  that,  freedom  of  conscience  being  now  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution,  men  professing  alien  creeds  must  be  treated  as 
courteously  as  tbe  foUaven  oi  BuddUsfls,  aad  must  cnjcgr  the 
ssaw  fights  and  pdviiegM. 

Thus  the  great  dnafs  m»  eSeoted  in  drcumsunces  of  happy 
augury.  lu  results  were  successful  on  the  whole.  Foreigners 
residing  in  Japan  now  enjoy  immunity  of  domicile,  personal 
and  religious  liberty,  freedom  from  ofTicial  interference,  and 
security  of  life  and  property  as  fully  as  though  they  were  living 
in  their  own  countries,  and  tbey  have  gradualiy  learned  to  look 
with  greatiy  lacwand  trnfutt  opoB  Japawaa  kw  tad  its 


Htat  to  the  leviiieB  of  tbe  ticatics  aad  to  the  lusult  ol  tha 

great  wars  waged  by  Japan  since  the  resumption  of  foreign  inter* 
course,  the  most  memorable  incident  in  her  modem  Ampo- 
career  was  the  conclusion,  first,  of  an  etUenle,  and,  Jtgmmm 
secondly,  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  in  January  i<)02  and  September  1905, 
respectively.  The  entenU  set  out  by  disavowing  on  the  part  of 
cadi  of  the  contracting  parties  any  aggressive  tcodcecy  fa  titber 
China  or  Korea,  the  indepcndcace  of  wbicft  two  CMUtliss  WIS 
cTplicitly  recognized;  and  went  oa  to  dedaiethst  Great  Britaia 
in  China  and  Japan  in  China  and  Korea  might  take  indi.spensable 
means  to  safeguard  their  interests;  while,  if  sutli  measures 
involved  one  cf  the  signatories  in  war  with  a  third  power,  the 
other  signatory  would  not  only  remain  neutral  but  would  also 
endeavour  to  prevent  other  powers  from  joining  in  hostilities 
against  its  ally,  and  would  come  to  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  latter  ia 
the  eveat  of  Ito  being  faced  by  two  or  BWie  powers.  TbecRMMs 
further  recognised  that  Japan  ptmumA,  to  ft  peadisr  dsgMti 
political,  commercial  and  iBdustrisi  iaterests  at  Korea.  This 
agreement,  equally  novel  for  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
evidently  tended  to  the  benefit  of  Japan  more  than  to  that  <if 
Grt.u  Driiain,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  in  fjuciion  wtre  vital 
from  the  former  power's  point  of  view  but  merely  local  from  the 
lattcr's.  The  inequality  was  coRCCtcd  hgr  SB  ailMiw  and 
defensive  allianoe  in  190$.  For  tbe  leaps  aftlieapucaMat  was 
then  eitcadcd  to  ladb  Md  eaatern  ilak  iSBsntly,  aad  while  tlM 
signatories  pledged  themsdvcs,  on  the  one  hand,  to  preserve  the 
common  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  her  integrity 
and  independence  as  well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities 
im  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  within  her  borders, 
tbey  agreed,  on  tbe  other,  to  maintain  their  own  territorial  rights 
IB  caatein  Asia  aad  India,  sad  to  come  to  each  otber'a  armed 
SMlWaiiW>  fa  thsswat  «f  tiossriitta  being  assailed  by  aayothss 
power  or  poweii  Ikcw  agiasaa— is  have:,  oi  coansb  s  cloas 
tdatloB  to  the  events  whidi  aeeompaided  or  lauuediatdjr 
preceded  them,  but  they  also  present  a  vivid  and  radical  con- 
trast between  a  country  which,  Ic^s  than,  half  a  century  previ- 
ously, had  struggled  vehemently  to  remain  secluded  from  the 
world,  and  a  country  which  now  allied  itself  with  one  of  the 
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extending  over  the  wfwle  of  CMMn  Ai!»  aad  ladh.  Thh 

contrast  was  accentuated  two  years  later  (1907)  when  France 
and  Russia  concluded  enlcntts  with  Jap«n,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence and  inifgrity  of  the  Chines*  Empire,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  natiot;s  in  that  country, 
and  engaging  to  support  each  other  for  as  \i:mK  [k  icc  and 
Mcarity  there.  Japan  thus  became  a  world  power  in  the  most 
ollMiuivocftl  Mnse. 
Japaaft  Ptnign  Wart  ami  Ctmttiettitiit.—Hm  eadictt  Ibniga 
oondiKted  by  Japan  b  nJd  to  have  takes  pkoe  tt  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  when  the  empress  Jinc5 
led  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  Korea.  But  ai  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  happened  more  than  500 
years  before  the  first  Japanese  record  was  written,  its  tndiliotud 
dettOs  cannot  be  seriously  disciused.  There  is,  however,  no 
to  doubt  Uwt  frem  time  to  tine  ia  euiy  age*  Japanese 
is  Kofcn,  tboo^  they  made  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  country.  It  was  leiervcd  for  Hideyoshi,  the 
tailed,  to  make  the  Korean  petiiiuula  the  scene  61  a  great 
Ovcr-Mra  campaign.  Hideyoshi.  the  Xafxilcon  of  Japan,  having 
brought  the  whole  cm[iiro  under  his  sv.ay  as  the  sequel  of  many 
years  of  incomi'ir.ihlo  f;i;ncr.ihl-.ii>  .ir.ii  ■-t .i!ccrah,  conccivcil  the 
project  of  subjugating  C' hina.  By  some  historians  his  motive  has 
been  described  as  a  desire  to  find  employment  for  the  immense 
mob  of  armed  men  whom  four  centuries  of  almott  continuous 
fighting  had  called  Into  existence  in  Japan:  he  feh  that  domestic 
peace  could  not  be  permanently  restored  unless  these  restless 
spirits  were  occupied  abroad.  But  although  that  object  may 
have  riinfiiri  cd  l  is  purpose,  his  ambition  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  conquest  of  China,  and  he  regarded  Korea  merely  as  a 
Stepping-stone. lo  that  aim.  Had  Korea  consented  to  l>e  put  to 
such  a  use,  she  need  not  have  fought  or  suffered .  The  Koreans, 
however,  counted  China  invincible.  Hoy  considered  that  Japan 
would  be  shattered  by  the  first  contact  with  the  great  empire, 
and  tberefore  although,  in  the  tsth  century,  they  had  given  the 
use  nf  ihcir  harbours  to  the  Mongol  invaders  of  Japan,  the\'  llitly 
refused  in  the  i6lh  to  allow  their  territory  to  be  used  lor  a 
Japan*  /■  irr..isionof  China.  On  the  24th  of  May  1592  the  wave 
of  invasion  rolled  against  Korea's  soulbem  coast.  Hideyoshi 
bad  chosen  Nagoya  in  the  province  0(  Hiaen  as  the  home-base 
of  his  opentioaSi  Tbeie  the  tea  Mpaiatii  Japan  from  tlie 
Korean  penlnsuh  aanowi  to  a  atiait  divided  me  two  dnnnda 
of  almost  equal  width  by  the  island  of  Tsushima.  To  reach  this 
island  from  the  Japanese  side  was  an  easy  and  safe  task,  hut  in 
the  s6-mi!c  channel  that  separated  Tsushima  from  the  peninsula 
an  invading  flotilla  had  to  run  the  risk  of  attack  1  y  Korean  war- 
ships. At  Nagoya  Hideyoshi  assembled  ana  nr.  y  01  o\cr  300.000 
men, of  whom  some  70,000  constituted  the  tir^t  ti$;hting  line, 
87,000  the  second,  and  the  ICUainder  formed  a  re-.ervc  to  be 
eabaequeatly  dtawD  on  as  occasion  demanded.  The  question 
of  transport  preaeated  some  difficulty,  but  It  was  solved  by  the 
simple  cxp)cdient  of  ordering  every  feudatory  to  furnish  two  ships 
for  each  100,000  koku  of  his  fieFs  revenue.  These  were  not 
fighting  vessels  but  mere  transports.  As  for  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign, it  was  precisely  in  accord  with  modern  principles  of 
Strategy,  and  bore  witness  to  the  daring  genius  of  Hideyoshi.  The 
van,  consisting  of  three  army  oorpa  and  mustering  in  all  51,000 
men,  was  to  cross  rapidly  to  F^Han,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
peniasala,  and  immediately  commence  a  movement  WMllwar  i 
towards  tlie  capital,  Seoul,  one  corps  mo\'ing  by  the  eastern 
40ast*road,one  by  the  <  t  ntral  route,  and  one  by  the  west  cm  coast- 
line. Thereafter  the  other  (our  corps,  which  formed  the  first 
fighting  liite,  together  with  the  corps  under  the  din-ot  orders  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  Ukida  Hideiye,  were  to  cross,  for  the 
poipeee  of  effectually  subduing  the  regions  through  which  the 
«aa  had  pmcd;  and,  finaUy.  the  two  remainfaig  coqis  of  the 
eeeond  line  weie  to  be  tianapoited  by  sea  np  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  van  which,  by  that 
time,  .should  be  preparing  to  pass  into  China  over  the  northern 
boundar>'  of  Kore.i,  namely,  the  Yalu  River.  For  the  binding 
place  of  these  reinforcements  the  town  of  Phyong-yang  was 
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b  klcr  agas  Japeana  ante  weic  dcedaed  10 

twieeovcrtheseaaaierq|ions,once  to  the  iavasbaefQiai 
to  the  atuck  of  Russia,  and  they  adopted  almoit  the  isw 

strategical  pbn  as  that  mapped  out  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  >fir 
f  50*.  The  forecast  was  that  the  Koreans  would  ofle r  their  cUI 
ri-^iManc  e,  tirst,  at  the  ca[ Hal,  Seoul;  next  at  I'hyong  )in)!. 
and  finaUy  at  the  Yalu,  as  lite  approadxa  to  ail  these  piaca 
offered  posit toPS Capable  al  belm  aUBaed  to  iwatadwatmfct 
defensive  piwpeers 

On  the  Mth  of  May  159*  the  tfnt  amy  corps,  vDdir  tit 
command  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  crossed  immoiestcd  to  tbt 
peninsula;  next  day  the  castle  of  Fusan  was  carried  i„^^^ 
by  storm,  which  same  fate  befell,  on  the  27th,  amtjm* 
another  and  stronger  fortress  lying  5  miles  itUand 
and  garrisoned  by  ae^ooo  picked  soldiers.  The  2|J2ka 
invaders  were  imsistible.  From  the  landing-place 
at  Fusan  to  the  gates  of  Seoul  tbe  distance  is  767  miki 
Ronishi's  corps  covered  that  interval  in  19  days,  stonmsgwa 
forts,  carrying  two  positions  and  fighting  one  pitched  batik  (8  I 
route.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  Korean  capital  was  in  Japr.rse 
hands,  and  by  the  16th  four  army  corps  had  assembled  tint, 
while  four  others  l-..id  etTectt:!  a  landing  at  I-uian.  .\iicrirtti 
of  15  days  the  northwaril  advance  was  resumed,  and  July  isth 
saw  Phyong-yang  in  Japanese  possession.  The  distance  of  ijo 
miles  from  Seoul  to  the  Taidong  bad  been  traversed  ia  ildq^  | 
le  having  been  occupied  lia  forcing  the  passage  of  a  river  «Aid. 
if  held  with  moderate  resolution  and  skill,  should  have  siapH 
the  Japanese  altogether.  At  thb  point,  however,  the  iowiaa 
sutTerrd  a  check  owing  to  a  cau.^c  which  in  modern  tir.cs  Yi\ 
received  much  attention,  though  in  Hideyoshi's  day's  iih^dbeca 
little  considered;  \ht  Japanese  lost  tbe  command  of  the  sea. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  aea-fighting  in  those  times  was  to  lit  1 
open  boats  propelled  dde^y  by  oars.    They  closed  as  qtadly  ai 
possible  with  the  cacaiy,  and  then  fdl  en  with  the 
trenchant  swords  whidi  they  used  so  sklKuUy. 
N'o'.v  durint:  the  j-th  ccr.iury  .ind  p.irt  of  tiic  if  ih 
the  Chinese  h.ui  bi-c  ri  so  haias-.i  !  by  J.ip.mcsc  [nratical  raids  tblt  1 
their  inventive  genius,  quickened  by  sufTenng.  suggested  1 
device  for  coping  with  these  formidable  adversaries.  Ooa 
allow  the  Japanese  swordsman  to  come  to  ckiae  quartets  and k 
canied  all  before  bim.  TokcephimatadtBtaoce^thco,waitkc 
great  deridemtua,  and  tbe  CUaese  eempaseed  tUs  In  aniiliw 
warfare  by  completely  covering  their  boats  with  roofs  of  soU 
timber,  so  that  those  within  were  protected  against  tsisiki, 
while  IcKip-holcs  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  vA 
arrows  on  a  foe.     The  Koreans  learned  this  device  from  tkc 
Chinese  -in  1  were  the  first  to  employ  it  in  actual  warfare.  T'-'it 
own  history  alleges  that  they  improved  upon  the  Chinese  iwxid 
by  nailing  sheet  iron  over  the  roofs  and  sides  of  tbe  "  turtle-shcU" 
craft  and  studding  the  whole  surface  with  cAoanx  it  /riK^  bat 
Japanese  aanals  indicate  that  fn  the  greet  majority  of  cases  laH 
timber  alonr  was  used.    It  seems  strange  that  the  Japaaoe 
should  have  been  without  any  clear  perception  of  the  immenst 
fighting  suf>eriority  possessed  by  such  protected  war-vessels  over 
small  open  boats.    But  certainly  they  were  cither  ignoract  ot 
indifferent.  The  fleet  which  they  provided  to  hold  the  commmd 
of  Koiean  wateni  did  net  indude  one  vessel  of  any  aaagnitadt: 
it  oontatcd  ilnp^  of  some  Inndieds  of  vow-boats  nunnrd  ty 
-ceo  men.   Hideyoshi  himself  was  perhaps  aot  wftheot  ■ii> 
g  1 i  ngs.   Six  years  previously  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  tee 
war  galleons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  he  succeedtd.  the 
history  of  the  Far  East  might  have  been  radically  (;i:7t:rcrx 
Evidently,  however,  he  committed  a  blunder  which  his  cojr;ry- 
men  in  modem  times  have  conspicuously  avoided;  be  drew  tbe 
sword  without  having  fully  invcstfffatcd  his  advenaiy^icsourtcs. 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  vaa  of  the  JapaneM  amy  «*• 
entering  Seoul,  the  Korean  admfnl,  Yi  Suniin,  at  the  head  af  a 
fleet  of  80  vessels,  attacked  the  Japanese  squadron  which  Iqr at 
anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Fusan  harbour,  set  26  of  the  •IJItb 
on  fire  and  dispersed  the  rest.     Four  ether  engagements  ensued 
in  rapid  succession.  The  last  and  most  imporunt  took  place 
shortly  after  the  Japanese  tsoops  bad  eciaed  Phyang-yaac.  B 
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resulted  m  Ihe  sinking  of  ovct  70  Japanese  vwsels,  transports 
auJ  fighting  ships  coniLinetl,  which  former!  the  main  pan  of  a 
flotilla  carrying^ reinforcements  by  sea  tu  ti  c  van  ol  the  invading 
may.  This  despatch  of  troops  and  supplies  by  water  had  been 
•  lading  feature  of  Hidcyoshi's  phn  of  campaign,  and  tlie 
destruction  of  the  flotklla  to  which  tlie  duty  was  entrusted  nuy 
be  said  to  have  scaled  the  (ale  of  the  war  by  isolating  the  army 
fa  iCa—  fKMii  iis  hone  hiac^  It  is  tiue  tbat  Kooiald  YiiHmm 
who  oomnuuBded  the  fint  division,  would  have  oontiiraed  hit 
northward  inarch  from  Phyong-yang  without  delay.  He  argued 
that  China  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  that  the  best  hope  of 
ultimate  victory  !.iy  in  not  giving  her  time  to  collect  her  forces 
But  the  commander-in-chief,  L'liida  Hidciyc,  refused  tocuJui^c 
this  plan.  He  took  the  view  that  since  the  Korean  provinces 
were  still  offering  desperate  resistance,  supplies  could  not  be 
drawn  from  them,  neither  cowld  the  tioopa  engaged  in  tubju- 
fUiag  therabeined  ioirM>vice«tt]w6aBL  TlwRiaBe  it  «a* 
maim  to  wwaSt  tbe  eamniiunttiaB  «f  th«  Meoai  pli«e  tt 
Hi<jcyoshi's  plan,  namely,  the  despatch  of  reinfoccaiiaits  and 
munitions  by  water  to  rhyoi.fi  yang.  The  reader  has  seen  bow 
that  second  phaM;  Lrcd.  1  !i-  J.ifi.ir.L^c  (omm.aKk  r  at  Phyon;;- 
yang  never  received  any  accession  of  sircnpih.  lii»  f<ircc 
Mifftrcd  constant  diminution  from  casualties,  and  the  quostiun 
of  comniis.'^^rLat  became  daily  more  djilicull.  It  is  further  plain 
to  any  reader  of  history — and  Japanese  historians  themselves 
admit  the  fact — that  no  wiw  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
Koreaa  VtOfk.  Ttuy  wen  treated  so  harslily  that  even  the 
I  ItoiBblc  peHaal  took  up  anns,  and  thus  the  peninsula,  instead 
!  «fsefv{nf  astttudiof  supidicSihadtobesarrisoBcdpeipctually 
j        by  .1  5trr)ng  army. 

I  The  Koreans,  having  su/Tcred  for  their  loyalty  to  China, 

rjturilly  looked  to  her  for  succour.  .Xg.iin  and  again  appeals 
Chhstu  were  made  to  Tcking,  and  .it  length  a  fotcc  of  5000 
hunto'  men,  which  had  been  mobilized  in  the  Liaotuiig 
"**'        peninsula,  crossed  the  Valu  and  moved  south  to 

I  Fhyong-yaog,  where  the  Japanese  van  bad  been  lying  idle  for 
«m  two  mooths.  Tliiswatca^  in  October  1593.  Memorable 
■stbefiiBtfiicaaatCTbctmaiJaptneseand  ChUicae,  the  incident 
also  iHintiBted  CSiiatli  tuiifeiM  confidence  in  Iwr  own  iMbblo 
tapcriorfty.  The  wliole  of  the  Koieio  forces  had  been  driven 

I  norlhw;ird  ihrnuj-^hout  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula  by  the 
Jjjuncsc  .irnnci,  yet  Peking  considered  that  5000  Chinese 
"  braves  "  would  sulTicc  to  roll  back  this  tide  of  invasion.  Threo 
thous-ind  of  the  Chinese  were  killed  and  the  remainder  tied 
ptU-nicIl  across  the  Yalu.    China  now  began  to  he  seriously 

1       alarmed.    She  collected  an  army  variously  estimated  at  from 

'  $1,000  to  200,000  men,  and  marching  it  across  Manchuria  in  the 
dead  of  wintci;  bulled  it  ^inst  Phyong-yaas  duxiag  the  fiat 
week  of  Fcbniaiy  iS95-  The  Japanese  ganiaan  Ad  not  exceed 
10,000,  nearly  one-haK  of  Its  ori^nal  number  having  been  de- 
tached to  hold  a  line  of  forts  which  guarded  the  communications 
with  Seoul.  Moreover,  the  Cli;i.(:r,  them^^.h  their  s.'.ori!-.  v.i.-c 
rouch  inferior  to  the  Japanese  wxj]/o;i,  jiu  .si  ii^ed  gre.it  superio;i;y 
in  ..rii'.lcry  and  cavalry,  as  well  a:,  in  the  fa^t  that  tliiii  trueipeis 
wore  iron  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.  Thus,  after  a 
severe  fight,  the  Japanese  had  tO evacuate  Phyong-yang  and  fall 
hack  upon  Seoul.  But  thi»  w  vidacy  oIoQo  stiuida  to  China's 
cndit.  In  an  subsequent  cncoanlen  of  MgroiaipiUide  her  any 
suffered  heavy  defeats,  losing  on  one  occasion  tonit  m^qqo  aca, 
on  another  4000,  and  on  a  third  39,000.  But  the  preaoice  of  her 
forre?;  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  Koreans  cffer- 
tu.illy  saved  China  from  invasion.  Indeed,  after  the  evacuation 
of  Seoul,  on  the  gth  of  M.iy  '  303,  llidcyosbi  abandoned  aH  i  Je.i  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Chinese  territory,  and  devoted  his  attention 
obtaining  honourable  terms  of  peace,  the  Japanese  troops 
acanwhile  holding  a  Uoc  of  forts  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Korea.  Be  died  before  that  end  had  been  accompli»hcd. 
Bad  he  lived  a  lew  dim  longer,  Iw  would  have  learacd 
of  a  crushing  defeat  inlltctea  on  the  Chinese  forces  (at  S»<hhan. 
Oci  Ver  30,  1598),  when  the  S.nisuma  men  under  Shimazu 

I       Vosbihiro  took  38,700  Chinese  heads  and  sent  the  noses  and  can 

!  i»Jepo%«licsetk5ynDwliebmBd«adarn(«malM(^Mwftiib 
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car-mouD'!)  near  the  temple  of  Daibutso  in  Klflto.  Thereafter 
the  statesmen  to  whom  the  regent  on  his  dcath-bcd  had  entrusted 
the  duty  of  termiiia; ;  the  strugijlc  .ind  recallint;  the  troops, 
intimated  to  the  enemy  that  the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula 
might  be  obtained  if  a  Korean  prince  repaired  to  Japan  as  envoy, 
and  if  some  tiger-skins  and  gmstng  were  sent  to  Kiflto  in  tokin 
of  amity.  So  ended  one  of  tiio  greateat  over-sea  tUHftlgm 

JapuMM  tno|*  St  one  time  OB  Keicu  loB,  and  had  cost  wMk 

thing  like  a  quarter  of  a  miUton  lives. 

From  the  recall  of  the  Korea  expedition  in  1598  to  the  rcsump- 
iIjU  of  intercourse  with  the  Occident  in  modem  times,  Jtft^ 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  with  foreign  nations. 
Thereafter  she  liad  to  enpr.ge  in  four  wars.    It  is  *£5JjJjjf 
Striking  contrast.   During  the  first  eleven  centuriesi^n^ 
of  her  historical  exutcnce  she  was  hivolvcd  hi  only  WiWfc— It 
one  oaotcat  Abnodjdwjngthe  not  half  ceatny  Ae***jJ2' 
fought  fiiiitH— ■  beyond  the  aan  and  was  eenfeoated  rtmn!^ 
by  many  ooapHcatSonsL  Whatever  nuiterial  ornonl 
advantages  her  asodation  with  the  West  conferred  on  her.  It 
did  not  brin};  pt  acc. 

The  first  menacing  foreign  complication  with  which  the 
Japanese  govrmmcnt  of  the  Mciji  era  had  to  deal  was  connected 
with  the  traffic  in  Chinc'.e  labour,  an  abuse  not  yet  r>« <« ;m^^ 
wholly  eradicated.    In  a  Peruvian  ship,  thcLta"  Com- 

"  Maria  Luz,"  put  into  port  at  Yokohama,  carrying**"*** 
200  contract  labourers.  One  of  the  nafiBtanate  men  inrrrnilei 
in  reaching  the  ahno  end  made  «  pftcoai  apnel  to  the  Japeeeae 
authorities,  who  at  oaoeeebed  the  rmml  and  icfcaacd  bar  fal^ 
of  slaves,  for  they  were  little  better.  The  Japanese  had  not 
always  been  so  particular.  In  the  days  of  early  foreign  inter- 
course, before  England's  attitude  towards  slavery  had  established 
a  new  r<xle  of  ethics,  Portuguese  ships  had  been  permitted  to 
carry  a'.vay  from  Ilirado,  .is  they  di  !  from  Macao,  cargoes  of  men 
and  women,  doomed  to  a  life  of  enforced  toil  if  they  sur\'ivcd  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage.  But  nio<lcm  Japan  followed  the  tenets 
of  modem  morality  in  such  matters.  Of  course  the  Peruvian 
goverunent  protested,  and  for  a  time  relations  were  strained 
•IsMSt  to  the  poiit  of  nMine;  bat  It  was  finality  agnid  tluit  the 
question  should  be  aubakted  to  the  aiMtiatlon  of  the  tear,  who 

decided  in  Japan's  favour.  Japan's  attitude  in  this  affair 
elicited  applause,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity, 
but  also  btoanM  «f  the  confiifancn  iho  ihaiNd  hi  OeddMiai 

justice. 

Another  complication  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Tokyo  govcrumcnl  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mciji  era  was  in 
truth  a  legacy  from  the  days  of  feudalism.  In 
theae  days  the  island  of  Ycao^  ea  wbU  aa  Sakhalin  ssuuam 
OB  ftawnth-vcat  and  the  Xariie  snip  onto  north,  ^^"^ 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  effective  Japanese 
occupation.   It  is  true  that  the  feudal  chief  of  Matsumae  (now 
Fuku-yani.T),  the  remains  of  whose  castle  may    I'A  he  f  een  <in  the 
Coast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Vczo,  exercised 
nominal  jurisdiction;  but  his  functions  did  not  greatly  exceed 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Yezo,  the 
Kuriles  and  southern  Sakhalin.   Thus  from  the  beginning  of  the 
iSth  century  Russian  fishermen  began  to  settle  in  the  Kuiilea 
and  Russian  ships  menaced  Sakhalin.  There  can  be  no  doobi 

tk«  mt  y^fchalh.  Japa— ■     fta  Wily  w 

i6}o,  some  vaawli  of  the  feudal  chief  of  MatsuiMovWled  the 

place  and  passed  a  winter  there.  It  was  then  supposed  to  be  a 
peniriiula  forming  |>art  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  but  in  1S06  a 
darinR  Japanese  traveller,  by  name  Mamiya  Kiruo,  made  his  way 
to  Manchuria,  voyaged  up  and  down  the  Amur,  and.  crossing  to 
Sakhalin,  discovered  that  a  narrow  strait  separated  it  from  the 
mainland.  There  still  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  Ocddeulaia 
a  belief  that  the  discovery  of  Sakhalin's  insular  character  wao 
reserved  for  Captain  Ne*dak«y>  e  Rmaian,  who  vinied  the  pleat 
in  1849.  hot  in  Japan  tlwfKt  had  tbM  been  knewn  for  4SlMni« 
Muravicf,  the  grant  RnNh»  eaipil«4NiiMer  in  East  Asia,  under 
whose  orders  Nevelskey  acted,  qpdddy  appreciated  the  neccaaity 
aifl|iiiiwf*i^'^1'T\i  nhkh  neuMwdi  tM  emuqr  wl  iho  Awb 
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After  llic  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aipin  (1S57)  he  M'sitcd 
Jl^n  with  a  sqiudron,  And  requira)  that  the-  siraii  of  La 
Mnxtte.  whkfa  aepuates  Saklialio  from  Yczo,  should  be  regarded 
M  ibe  ftoDtier  betwem  Rii«i»  ud  Japan.  This  would  have 
lf«m  whole  ol  Sakhalin  to  Roarfi.  Japan  refused,  and 
Mmvief  jmmrfiatttr  moitid  to  the  paHgr  he  had  already 
pursued  with  signal  aaooeia  la  the  Uenri  i^m:  heaent  ctnigranu 
to  settle  in  Sakhalin.  Twice  the  shSgunatc  attomptcd  to 
frustrate  this  process  of  gradual  absorption  by  propoiing  a 
division  of  the  ii\siid  .il the  50lh  parallel  of  north  l.itiiude, 
and  finally,  in  1871,  the  Mciji  government  ofTcrcd  lopurchasc  the 
Rnasian  portion  for  3,000,000  dollars  (;l  cn  Liiuiv.ilciu  to  ab  iut 
£100,000).  St  Peter^urg,  having  by  that  time  discovered  the 
conparativ*  worthlcasness  of  ibe  island  as  a  wealih-caming 

I  ol  ■tvmi— »— w  ami  fHMiihlY  an 


Statesman— afterwards  Count  Kuroda  oppoaed  the  bargain  aa 

disadvantageous  to  Japan.  FfnaOy  St  PMersburg's  perseve- 
rance won  the  day.  In  1.S75  J.iji.Tn  npr.  i-d  to  ricosni/c  Ku-m'.i's 
title  to  the  whole  island  on  condition  that  Russia  similarly 
recognized  Japan's  title  to  the  Kurilcs.  It  was  a  singular  com- 
pact. Russia  purchased  a  Japanese  property  and  paid  for  it 
nith  a  part  of  Japan's  belongings.  These  details  form  a  curious 
BnlMa  to  the  faa  that  Sakhalin  was  destined,  30  years  later,  to 
Wtfaaaoene  of  a  Japancae  invasion,  in  the  sequel  of  which  it  was 
dMded  along  the  50th  paaUd  aa  the  •hflfun'k  admiaiatratiBn 
had  eri^nally  proposed. 

Tlie  fir^t  of  Japan's  four  conflicts  was  an  expe<!i!ion  to 
Forrao>a  in  1874.  Insignificant  from  a  military  fxiint  of 
Mttttmry  vicw,  this  afT.\ir  derives  vicarious  interest  from  its 
EMpraitioa  cllcct  upon  the  relations  between  China  and  Jaixin, 
to Fitnnot^ upon  the  question  of  the  owncn;hip  of  the 
JUAkiCl  islands.  These  islands,  which  lie  at  a  little  distance 
of  Japan,  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  an 
«i  the  Samunn  ficL  The  lamMafa  and  CMloBa  «f 
hiWtaata  ffaawcd  owilOtaWe  tnee*  of  ftiBtlaoddp 
to  the  Japanese,  and  the  poaaibUity  of  the  islaads  being  included 
among  the  dominions  of  China  had  probably  never  occurred  to 
any  J.i[i.inc'c  statesman.    When  therefore,  in  the  crew 

of  a  wrecked  Riukiuan  junk  were  barbarously  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Formosa,  the  jap.incfc  povtrnnunl 
unhesitatingly  a^umed  the  responsibility  of  seeking  redress  for 
their  outrage.  F«»mosa  being  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Cemplaint  was  duly  preferred  in  Peking.  But  the  Chinese 
Mtbinrities  showed  such  resolute  indifiemice  to  Japan's  repre- 
Mfnh—  that  the  ktltr  tmtUf  toak  the  low  into  her  own 
hands,  and  lent  •  miaB  foica  to  fMBUi  the  Fannoaan  nardenn, 
who,  of  course,  were  found  quite  unable  to  ofTcr  nny  serious 
resistance.  The  Chinese  govemmenl,  now  recognizing  the  fact 
that  its  territories  had  been  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  British  minister  in  Peking, 
might  have  involved  the  two  cmpirc-s  in  war.  The  final  terms 
of  anaogcOMHit  veie  that,  in  consideration  of  Japan  withdraw- 
kg  hir  tmoftinm  fhnaaaa,  China  should  indemnify  her  to  the 
of  tha^«vMMa ^  tho  oipadltiaa^In  aajdiag  this 

,  vbo  were  begtaniag  to  riiow  much  opposition 
to  certain  Ceatoica  of  the  adaainiatiMive  reforms  just  inaugu- 
rated, and  who  chteod  ipidal  IMMM  hi  the  afldra  ol  the 

RiQkiQ  islands. 

Hvl  Jiiian  needed  any  confirmation  of  her  fjcHcf  that  the 
RiOkid  islands  belonged  to  her,  the  incidents  and  settlement  of 
ra» MUM  the  Fonnosan  complication  would  have  constituted 
ciaprhwl^a  tMeam.  Thaa_in  i>y6  she  did  not 
fceriUMo  to  oMaod  ucaVy  oiiMlRd  qfiIcoi  of 
prefectttral  govemnMOt  to  RiOkifl,  whkh  tbencelbrtb  became 
the  Okinawa  prefcctore,  the  former  ruler  of  the  islands  being 
pcnsioncfl.  .ircording  to  the  system  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  feudal  rhiefs  in  Japan  proper.  China  at  oiKC  entered 
an  objection.  She  claimed  that  RiQkiQ  had  always  been  n 
liibutaiy  of  her  empire,  and  she  was  doubtkta  perfectly  sincere 


'  seem  reducible  tOOWaridng  theory.  So  long  as  her  own  advan- 
tage could  be  praOMtcd,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  tho 
presenu  periodioalllf  oniai  lo  b«r  coutt  Iran  neighhouring 
states.  So  soon,  homtvcr,  thaio  ame  aay  tgrnikia  of  dli> 
charging  a  suceimin'a  duties,  the  daaaed  these  eAmngi  aa  inatei^ 
iicant  interchanfca  of  neighbourly  conrtesy.  It  was  trae  that 
Riflkifl  had.  followed  the  custom  of  despatching  gift-bearing 
envoys  to  China  from  time  to  time,  ju  t  .ts  Jajmn  herself  had 
done,  though  with  less  nnulariiy.  liui  it  was  also  true  that 
RiOkia  had  been  subdued  by  Satsuma  without  China  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  help  her;  that  for  two  centuries  the  islands  bad 
hecn  inelu'leiJ  ill  i!ie  Sat>uma  fief,  and  that  China,  in  the  sequel 
lo  the  1  ormusan  atlair,  had  made  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  Japan's  superior  title  to  protect  the  islanders.  Each  empire 
positively  aaterted  its  daina;  hot  whereas  Japan  pot  hera  into 
piactiee,  Chhin  onined  henrif  to  icBoaitrancet.  Things 
remained  in  that  state  until  1880^  when  General  Grant,  visiting 
the  East,  suggested  the  advisabiUty  of  a  compromise.  A  con- 
ferrnec  met  in  Pckinp,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  agreed  that  the 
islands  should  be  divided,  Japan  taiirg  the  northern  group, 
China  the  southern.  But  on  the  eve  of  s'gnaturc  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiary  drew  back,  pleading  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  conclude  an  agreement  without  previously  referring  it  to 
certain  other  dignitaries.  Japan,  sensible  that  she  had  beea 
flouted,  retired  from  the  discussion  and  retabed  the  tAiff^ 
CUaa'a  ahaia  hi  them  being  rednoMl  to  o  (rievance. 

FnMtt  the  i6th  century,  when  the  Korean  peninsula  was  over- 
run by  Japanese  troops,  its  rulers  mr.dt-  a  b.iLit  ol  Miiding  a 
present-bearing  embassy  to  Japan  to  itlieiiaic  the  jbtK* 
accession  of  each  shOgun.  But  after  the  fall  of 
the  Tokugawa  shSgunatc,  the  Korean  court  de- 
sisted from  this  custom,  declared  a  determination  to  have  no 
further  relations  with  a  country  embracing  Western  dvilisatioa, 
and  refused  even  to  receive  a  Japanese  embassy.  Tins  conduct 
cauaed  deep  nmbrafe  in  Juiao.  Sevcial  proninent  pcJitlriano 
CMC  tbair  votca  for  war,  and  mdoahtedly  ue  award  veidd  haoo 
been  drawn  had  not  the  leading  statesmen  felt  that  a  strug^ 
with  Korea,  Involving  probably  a  rupture  with  China,  must 
fatally  check  the  progress  of  the  administrative  reforms  then 
(1S7  0  in  their  infancy.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  Koreans 
crowned  their  defiance  by  firing  on  the  boats  of  a  Japanese  war- 
vessel  engaged  in  the  operation  of  coast-sur>'eying.  No  choice 
now  remained  except  to  despatch  an  armed  expedition  against 
the  truculent  kingdom.  But  Japan  did  not  want  to  fight.  .  lo 
this  matter  she  showed  bendf  an  apt  p«qpO  of  Ottidtetal  iMdiodt 
audi  aa  had  been  practised  OflrfBBt  heiielf  in  former  ye^rs.  She 
aaaemhkd  an  imposing  fetee  of  war-ships  and  transports,  but 
instead  of  procecdinp  lo  extremities,  she  employed  the  squadron 
— which  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  seemed— lo  intimidate 
Korc%  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  anrl  commerce,  and  opening 
three  ports  to  foreign  trade  (1876).  That  was  the  brRinning  of 
Korea's  friendly  relations  with  ihc  outer  worM,  .m  l  Japan 
naturally  took  credit  for  the  fact  that,  thus  early  in  her  new 
career,  iJie  had  beeent  an  hBtnOMBt  for  extending  the  prindpio 
of  uniteiialintttCBiiineopiwwdaaitiHiDiHUyhyhafieMintho 

past. 

From  time  Immemorial  China's  policy  towards  the  petty  states' 
on  her  frontiers  had  l^en  to  utilize  them  as  buffers  for  softening 
the  shock  of  foreign  contact,  while  contriving,  at 
the  same  time,  that  her  relations  with  ihcm  should 
ii!\olve  no  inconvenient  responsibilities  for  herself. 
The  aggressive  impulses  of  the  outside  world  were  to  be  Thr^ktd 
hf  tn  nnproclaimed  understanding  that  the  territoricft  of  tkcK 
States  pvtook  of  Um  iniiohJaflity  of  CUsa,  whUe  the  states,  oa 
thcfr  sldt,  most  ne%er  expect  thafr  toaetain  to  bear  the  cooaa* 
quences  of  their  acts.  "This  arrangement,  depending  larpely  on 
sentiment  and  prestige,  retained  its  validity  in  the  almosfihere 
of  Oriental  seclusion,  but  quickly  failed  lo  endure  the  test  of 
modem  Occidental  practicality.  TonpLing.  Annam,  Siam  and 
Bi:rma  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  from  the  5ction  of  depen- 
dence on  China  and  independence  towards  all  other  coontriev. 
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of  the  peninsuU  bf  t  fgreign  power  woald  have 

tJircatened  the  maritime  route  to  the  Chincv;  capital  and  given 
ea«.y  access  to  Martchurir\,  the  cradle  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
China.  Therefore  Pckirc  siatrsmcn  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  old-time  relations  with  the  little  kingdom.  But  they  could 
never  peniude  thraiseK-cs  to  modify  tbe  indirect  methods 
wnrtioiifd  by  tiaditioa.  Instead  of  boldly  declaring  Korea  a 
ol  Clima,  tbey  aimibt  to  keep  up  the  nmaace  of 
podcngr  ud  hfiMdlrta  aovni^ly.  Tbu*  in 
i9y6  Enc*  vas'itfcMd  t»  ceoclude  niA  Japoi  •  titaty  of 
which  the  first  article  dedared  her  "an  independent  sute 
enjoying  the  same  rights  as  Japan,  "  and  subsequently  to  nuke 
with  the  United  St.v.es  (1SS2),  Great  Rriiaiii  tiH'^O  s.nd  other 
powers,  treaties  in  which  her  independence  was  constructively 
admitted.  China,  however,  did  not  intend  that  Korea  should 
exercise  the  independence  thus  conventionally  leoogniMd.  A 
Chinese  resident  was  placed  in  Seoul,  and  a  system  of  steady 
though  covert  interference  In  Korea's  aflairt  was  faaaufurated. 
Hw  chief  sufferer  from  these  anomalooa  ooodhiou  wts  Japan. 
Ib  all  ker  dMlings  with  Korea,  in  afl  cmpBrifciiii  tbtt  aaoM 
«M  of  her  eamparatively  large  timdo  tihh  th»  padauli,  fa  ■! 
questions  connected  with  her  numerous  settlers  there  she  fooad 
herself  negotiating  with  a  dependency  of  China,  and  with 
ofTirials  who  took  thrir  onU  rs  from  the  Chinese  representative. 
China  had  long  entertained  a  rooted  apprehension  of  Japanese 
ngcression  in  Korea — an  apjirchi  :.  inn  iMt  un'MitMiUtd  by 
history — and  that  distrust  tinged  all  tJie  influence  exerted  by  her 
•cents  there.  On  many  meukm  JipcB  was  BMuie  sensible  of 
tte  iBmimii'WtVni  thus  cxcrdsed  agabnt  im.  littk  by  little 
tb*  CoMdoiMMss  roused  her  indignstieii,  and  although  no 
single  instance  constituted  a  gioood  for  atiwg  fnttnuUimial 
protest,  the  Japanr>e  f>cop!e  gradually  acqdrsd  a seaasdfbcfaig 
p^rpetu.illy  b.^ffled.  thwarted  and  humiliated  by  China's  inter- 
ference in  Korean  affairs.  For  thirty  years  China  had  treated 
Japan  as  a  contemptiMi'  df  irtrr  fnini  the  fir-cut.i!  standard, 
and  had  regarded  her  progressive  efforts  with  openly  disdainful 
aversion;  while  Japan,  on  her  side,  had  ch-ifid  more  and  more 
to  furnish  some  striking  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  her  preference 
§Bt  Western  civiliMtion.  Even  more  serious  were  tbe  conse- 
1  of  Chinese  interferenca  fmn  the  point  of  view  of  Korean 
The  nikn  «f  tba  country  lost  al  Mosc  of 
ribObjr,  aad  fsve  nnrestnioad  smjr  t»  acMih 
■nfaltina.  The  fttnctlons  of  the  Judidaiy  and  «f  dM  cncMlvia 
alike  came  to  be  discharged  by  bribery  only.  FantOy  interests 
predominated  over  those  of  the  state.  Taxes  were  imposed  In 
proportion  to  the  greed  of  local  oflfiriab.  No  thou^rht  whatevxr 
was  taken  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  or  for  the  development 
of  the  country's  resources.  r^:■T^o^:.^l  re-Ti>i.nHbiU!  y  was  unkinmn 
among  officials.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Min  family,  to  which 
the  queen  belonged,  was  to  poaMss  a  passport  to  ofike  and  an 
indeainhy  aphiat  the  consequences  of  abuse  of  power.  From 
tfaietolfaM  the  advocates  of  progress  or  the^ietiaH  of  oppres- 
fllMinaeiBanM.  Thcycflectadnothbif  cncpttoRGafltothe 
worMS  TenneetfoB  the  nbersble  eeoditlea  fBt»  vUdi  Koiea 
had  fallen.  Chinese  military  aid  was  always  fumhibed  readily 
for  the  suppression  of  these  risings,  and  thus  the  Mto  family 
learned  to  base  its  tenure  of  power  on  ability  to  conciliate  China 
and  on  readiness  to  ot>ey  Chinese  dictation,  while  the  people 
at  large  fell  into  the  apathetic  condition  of  men  whO  pOWas 
neither  security  of  property  nor  national  ambition. 

Aa  a  matter  of  state  polky  the  Korean  problem  caused  much 
aimfetjr  to  Japan.  Her  own  security  being  deeply  concerned 
to  praHKvfas  Korea  from  tbe  gmap  of  a  Western  power,  she  could 
Mt'nSer  tbt  Btde  Ungdom  to  drift  brto  a  oanditfcm  of  such 
•dnfBbtratfve  faieompet«Bet  Md  nathaaldeUkytbattatimqr 
aggressor  might  find  at  «n]rnoment  a  pretext  for  Interference. 
On  two  occasions  (iMr  and  1884)  when  China's  armed  interven- 
tion was  employed  in  the  interests  of  the  Min  to  suppress  move- 
ments of  reform,  the  partisans  of  the  \nctors,  regarding  Japan 
as  the  fountain  of  progressive  terdencief ,  desuo\  e  i  her  legation 
fal  Seoul  and  oompeikd  iu  inmates  to  fly  from  tbe  city.  Japan 
rat'CbcM 


aegotiadons  she  acquired  conventional  titles  that  touched  the 
core  of  China's  alleged  suzerainty.  In  iS.'^j  her  ri^ht  to  main- 
tain troops  in  Seo-.il  (or  the  [jrolectioii  of  her  leKatioTi  was 
admitted;  in  1SS5  she  concluded  wi'.h  China  a  cotiveu'.ion  by 
which  each  power  pledged  iiseU  Aut  to  send  troops  to  Korea 
without  notifying  the  other. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1894  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  KovM» 
and  the  Min  faoi^f  appealed  for  China's  aid.  On  tho  dcb  «l 
July  3500  mum  twofu  embadnd  at  Tbatifai  aad  n^Mm* 
were  trampoiMd  to  tbe  penimwlh,  ishera  tbqr  mat 
into  camp  at  Ya-ahan  (Asan),  on  the  south-west 
coast,  notice  of  the  measure  being  given  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  the  Japanese  representative  at  Peking,  according  to 
treaty.  During  the  interval  immediately  preceding  these  events, 
Japan  had  been  rcmiercd  acutely  sensible  of  Chinu's  arbitrary 
and  unfriendly  interference  in  Korea.  Twice  the  ctTorts  of  tbe 
Japanese  government  to  obtain  redress  for  unlawful  and  ruinous 
comwimial  pmhiWrinaa  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Chintae 
repfcsenutm  to  Sioal;  awi  an  ultimatum  addrsased  ftaa  TokgrO 
to  the  Korean  mwaiiMwi  had  eUdUd  from  the  viceroy  U 
to  ThBlato  a  «hmlr  vdad  ttouat  of  CMaeae  aimed  oppoahiea. 
StUI  more  provocative  of  national  indignation  was  China's 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Kim  Ok-kyun,  the  leader 
of  progress  in  Korea,  who  had  been  for  some  year^  a  refugee  in 
Jap.m.  Inveigled  from  Japan  to  China  by  a  fi  How  countryman 
s'  i.t  from  Seoul  to  assassinate  him,  Kim  was  shot  in  a  Japanese 
hotel  in  Shanghai;  and  China,  instead  of  punishing  the  murderer, 
conveyed  him  in  a  war-ship  of  her  own  to  Korea  to  be  publicly 
honoured.  When,  tbefeforcb  the  Korean  insurrection  of  1894 
induced  the  MLa  ma^jfapto  to  solicit  China'k  armed  interven- 
tion, tbe  Tokyo  pwwMiiaBl  CMittnded  that,  fax  the  iatanalaef 
Japan's  security  aad  ttjMBuHJm  to  the  Orient,  stepa  muM  bo 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  misrule  which  offered  incessant  invi- 
tations to  foreign  aggression,  and  checked  Korea's  capacity  to 
maintain  its  own  independence.  Jap»an  did  not  claim  for  lu  r -clf 
any  rights  or  interests  in  the  peninsula  superior  to  llicnic  jvo  .sesscd 
there  by  Cliina.  But  there  wnj  iicl  the  rcniutest  prob.'.bility 
that  China,  whose  face  had  been  contemptuously  set  against  all 
the  progressive  measures  adopted  by  Japan  during  the  preced- 
ing twenty-five  years,  would  join  in  forcing  upon  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  the  very  reforms  she  herself  despised,  were  iicr 
opetatioB  Invited  through  oidiMiy  djptaiiitk  channels  only. 
It  was  — Clary  to  contrive  a  sftaatiaa  iHkU  voold  ao(  «d|f 
fuakb  dear  proof  of  Japan's  resohnion,  but  atsocaaUehcrto 
pursue  her  programme  independently  of  Chinese  endorsement, 
should  the  lattCT  be  finally  unobtainable.  She  therefore  met 
China's  notice  of  a  despatch  of  troops  with  a  corresponding 
notice  of  lier  own,  and  the  month  of  July  1894  found  a  Chinese 
force  assembled  at  Asan  and  a  Japanese  force  occupying  positions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seoul.  China's  motive  for  sending 
troops  was  nominally  to  quell  the  Tonghak  insurrection,  but 
really  to  m  alliiai  barom  domination  in  the  peninsula.  Japan's 
motive  HM  to  Mcnie  aadi  a  poiitioa  as  would  caaMa  her  to 
biilM  upoB  tbe  ladhaBy  cwallvo  tNatowat  of  Kma^  ssAi4y'> 
Up  to  this  point  the  two  empires  were  strictly  witlto  ttok  4 
ventional  righu.  Each  was  entitled  by  treaty  to  l 
to  Korea,  pro\-ided  that  notice  was  given  to  the  other.  But- 
China,  in  giving  notice,  described  Korea  as  her  "tributary  state," 
thus  thrusting  into  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  a  contention 
which  Japan,  from  conciliatory  motives,  would  have  kept  out  of 
sight.  Once  formally  advanced,  however,  the  claim  had  to  be 
challenged.  In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  conuwroe  concluded  in 
1876  between  Japan  and  Korea,  the  twoMih«MtmaIng  parties 
ewe  capHcitlf  declaied  to  pomma  tba  mm  aatkmal  sutus. 
Japan  eoald  aat  agiM  tbat  apomrvUdl  iar  neariy  two  decadca 
she  had  admowMpedandtnattdasber  eipml  sbouldbeepealy 
dassedasatrfboUryerCMia.  She  protested,  but  tbe  CUacaa 
statesmen  took  no  notice  of  her  protest.  They  continued  to 
apply  the  disputed  appellation  to  Korea,  and  they  further 
asserted  their  assumption  of  .sovereignty  in  the  peninsula  by  seek- 
ing to  set  timiu  to  the  number  of  troops  sent  by  J^n,  as  wellaa 
totlKMlicnaCi 
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the  two  empires  should  unite  their  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
diiturbancrs  in  Korea,  .md  for  the  subsequent  iniprovrmrr-.t  of 
that  kingdom's  adminiilraiion,  the  latter  purjwsc  lo  bo  pufiuc^l 
by  the  despatch  of  a  joint  commission  of  invest ion.  l>ut 
China  refused  everylhing.  Ready  at  all  times  to  interfere  by 
force  of  arms  between  the  Korean  people  and  the  doniioant 
pdUtical  factioo,  ilic  declined  to  iattttm  in  t«y  way  («r  the 
pmoMlfcrn  of  leforai.  She  even  esprened  npeidliov  wipriae 
that  Japan,  while  asserting  Korea's  independence,  should  suggest 
the  i>lca  uf  peremptorily  reforming  its  administration.  In  short, 
for  Chinese  purposes  the  Peking  statesmen  ofunly  declared 
Korea  a  tributary  state,  but  for  Japanese  pur(x>s<-s  they  in*isled 
that  it  must  be  held  independent.  They  bthcvcd  tlut  their 
island  neighbour  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  Korea  into  the 
Japanese  empire.  VieMCd  in  the  light  of  that  suspicion, 
Cbina'a  attitude  became  compctbcuaiUc,  but  Iwr  pcocedara  was 
(neenisteiit,  illogical  and  unpractical  The  Tflliyd  cabinet  now 
declared  its  resolve  not  to  withdraw  the  Japanese  troops  without 
"  some  understanding  that  would  giurantcc  the  future  peace, 
order,  and  guiKl  government  of  Korea,"  and  since  China  still 
decUned  to  come  to  such  an  understanding,  Japan  undertook 
the  work  of  reform  single-banded. 

The  Chiaeac  repreaeatalivc  in  Seoul  threw  his  whole  weight 
iUotheicakacaimttlietucoeMadlMiereforina.  Butthede- 
OMiwi  tenDiaing  caaae  «l  mptwe  ma  in  itaelf  a  belligerent 
•'MhMP*  operation.  Chbia^  tiwpa  kad  been  sent  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Tonghak  rebellion.  But 
the  rebellion  hiving  died  of  inanition  before  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  their  ,m  rvins  were  ri4  re<;uircJ.  NcverthtlcM  China 
kept  them  in  Korea,  her  declared  reason  for  doing  so  being  the 
presence  of  a  Japanese  mililaiy  force.  Throughout  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  the  Chinciefoncs  lay.  in  an  entrenched  camp 
at  Asan,  wliik  the  Japancw  eoeikpicd  Seoul.  An  attempt  en 
China'tpaittoiendreinfQicementtcouldbe  construed  only  asan 
tmequtvical declaration  of  resolve  to  oppose  Japan's  proceedings 
by  force  of  arms.  Xcvcrthclcss  China  not  or'y  ilcspatcl-.tii 
troops  by  sea  to strcngihcn  llu;  c-kmp  it  .Vsan,  but  .iIjo  sent  an 
army  overlind  across  Korea's  northern  frontier.  At  this  stage 
an  act  of  war  occurred.  1  hree  Chinese  men-of-war,  convoying 
a  tnnapoft  with  isoo  men  encountered  and  fired  on  three 
Japincw  cniiaefs.  One  «f  the  Chincae  ahipa  «aa  taken; 
noothaf  mn  so  Mattered  that  die  had  to  be  beached  and 
nbtadoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  dilapidated  ceadition;  and 
the  transport,  n-f using  to  surrender,  was  atnk.  Tbil  happened 
on  the  }5th  of  July  1894,  and  an  opes  dcdMlllon  of  war  was 
made  by  each  empire  six  days  later. 

From  the  moment  whi  n  Japan  applied  herself  to  break  away 
from  Oriental  traditions,  and  to  remove  from  her  limbs  the 
fetters  of  Eastern  conservatism,  it  was  inevitable 
Orffte'  that  a  widening  gulf  ahmild  giadually  gnnr  between 
hcfielf  and  CUna.  The  war  ct  1894  waa  really 
ComakL  ^  contest  between  Jipaneae  progress  and  Chinese 
stagnation.  To  secure  Korean  immunity  from  foreign — espe- 
cially Russian — aK;;res<ion  was  of  capi;,'il  im[K'nance  to  botli 
empires.  Japan  believed  that  such  sceurily  coulJ  lie  aUaiiieil 
by  introducing  into  Korea  the  civilisation  v.hiih  had  con- 
tributed so  signally  to  the  development  of  her  own  strength 
and  resources.  China  thought  that  she  could  guarantee  it 
without  any  dqwrture  from  old-Iashioncd  methods,  and  by  the 
Mne  proeeaa  of  capticktus  protection  wMcb  had  failed  so  sipially 
in  the  cases  of  Annam,  Tongking,  Burma  and  Siam.  The  issue 
really  at  stake  was  whether  Japan  should  be  suffered  to  act  as 
the  Eastern  propagandiit  of  Western  progress,  or  whether  her 
efforts  in  that  cause  should  be  held  in  check  by  Chinese 
conservatism. 

The  war  itaelf  was  a  saccaMtoo  of  triumphs  for  Japan.  Four 
daya  after  the  tint  naval  CDOOunter  she  sent  from  Seoid  a  column 
d  tioepa  who  iwtted  the  CbiMie  CRtienchcd  at 
mVhIa'  Aaaa.  Many  of  the  fugitives  effected  their  escape  to 

PhynriR-yang,  a  town  on  (he  Tsidong  River,  ofTering 
excellent  iacUitics  (or  defence,  and  historically  interesting  as  the 

place  whaw  a  Japwiaae  anpy  oiinviiws  had  m  tot  eacotMitar 


with  Chinese  troops  in  1 501.  There  the  Chinese  assembled  a  fwtt 

of  17.000  men,  ai.'l  m  ide  lri<.urely  prepar.ilians  for  a  drriMvc 
content.  Forty  d.iys  tl.ipsed  before  the  Japanese  tolunms  lon- 
vcr>;ed  upon  I'll)  odr  yaiij;,  an<i  that  inters  al  was  utilized  by  the 
Chinese  to  throw  up  parapets,  mount  Krupp  guns  and  othemuc 
Strengthen  their  |>osition.  Moreover,  they  were  armed  «itb 
(q;ieating  ridca*  whereas  the  Japanese  had  on^y  suigle4oadcai, 
and  the  gmind  e8ei«l  little  00m  for  an  attaddng  toree.  h 
such  drcomst&nces,  the  advantages  possessed  by  (he  defesa 
ought  to  have  been  wellnigh  insuperable;  yet  a  day's  fighting 
sufiiced  to  carry  .ill  the  jxisitions,  ihe  assail.inis'  eafualui-s 
amounting  to  Icas  than  700  and  the  defer.dcrs  losing  Occo  la 
kill'.-d  and  wounded.  This  brilliant  victory  was  the  prelude  to 
■in  equally  conspicuous  success  at  sea.  For  on  the  17th  of 
September,  the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  I'hyong-ynng,  a  great 
naval  fight  took  place  near  the  nouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  whkk 
forms  the  northern  beundaiy  of  Koica.  Fouttcea  Chincte  war 
ships  and  si.x  torpedo-l>onts  were  returning  to  home  porta  afltf 
convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  to  the  Valu,  when  thrjr 
encountered  eleven  Japanese  men  of-war  cruising  in  ibe 
Yellow  Sea.  Hilherto  the  Chinese  had  sedulously  avoided  a 
contest  at  sea.  Their  fleet  included  two  armoured  lialtleshi|» 
of  over  7000  tons  displacement,  whereas  the  biggest  vesich 
on  the  Japanese  side  were  belted  cruisers  of  only  4000 
tons.  In  the  hands  of  an  admifal  appredaling  the  vahie  ei 
sea  power,  Chlna^  naval  ftorce  wwdd  certainly  have  beea 
led  against  Japan's  maritime  comBMUiGBtions,  f<^r  .1  '>:: 
cessful  blow  struck  there  must  have  put  an  end  to  the  i^oruii 
campaign.  Thi-  CluV.oe,  however,  failed  to  read  history. 
They  employed  their  war-vessels  as  convoys  only,  and,  when  not 
using  them  for  that  purpose,  bid  them  in  port.  Everything  goes 
to  show  that  they  would  have  avoided  the  battle  off  the  'k'aia 
had  choice  been  poasible,  though  when  farced  to  Aght  they  fouiht 
bravely.  Foiir  c(  their  sUpa  wcfc  aoakt  and  the  lenaiaicr 
escaped  to  Wel-hai-wd,  the  vigour  of  tlie  Japaaeae  pomit 
being  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  ef  tccpBdO'bcata  is  Ihe 

retreating  squadron. 

The  '^'alu  victory  opened  the  over  sea  route  to  China.  Japaa 
could  now  strike  at  Talien,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-lui-wci,  naval 
statioBB  ea  the  Liaotung  and  Shantung  pcoinsuUs,  where  power* 
ful  pemaaent  forti&ntiona,  built  after  plaM  picpand  if 
European  eqieits  and  aroMd  with  the  beat  nMim  sieapeB«,isac 
regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  They  fell  before  the  assauka 
of  (he  Japanese  troops  as  easily  as  the  comparativ*ely  rude  forti- 
ficali  u:,  ,it  Phyong-yang  had  fallen.  The  only  resistance  of 
a  stiibboru  character  w.^.s  made  l)y  the  ("Iiiriesc  fleet  at  We:  hai- 
Wei;  but  afler  the  whole  si|j.idruri  (-;'  loqiedo-crall  had  i<e.l 
destroyed  or  captured  as  they  attempted  to  escape,  and  after 
three  of  the  largtst  vessels  had  been  sunk  at  tlniir  moorings  by 
Japanese  toipedscs,  and  eoa  by  gun-fire,  the  remaining  shipa 
surrendered,  and  their  brave  oommaader,  Adouial  Tii^  con* 
mitted  suicide.  This  ended  the  war.  It  had  lasted  seven  end  a 
half  months,  during  which  time  Japan  put  into  the  field  five 
ciilumns,  .'i?:;;rt  pating  about  i  io.ooo  of  all  arms.  One  of  these 
tolunins  inatehcd  liorlhivard  from  Seoul,  won  the  battle  of 
I'liyor.t:  yang,  advanced  to  the  ^'alu,  ffreed  its  way  into  Man- 
churia, Olid  moved  towards  Mukden  by  icng-hwang,  ^btiog 
several  minor  engagements,  and  conducting  the  greater  part  of 
its  opctatioos  unid  deep  snow  in  midwinier.  The  second 
column  diveifcd  westwards  from  the  Yalo,  and,  maicUng 
through  southern  Manchuria,  reached  llai  chcng,  whence  h 
advanced  to  the  capture  of  Niuchwang  and  Ving-tse-kow.  The 
third  lan<Ied  on  the  I.i.aotung  peninsula,  and,  turning  souihwardf, 
carried  Tahen  and  I'ort  Arthur  by  assault.  The  fourth  moved 
up  (he  Liaotung  pem'nsula,and,  havingseized  Ki^ipiii^,  advanced 
against  Ving-tse-kow,  where  it  joined  hands  with  the  sccosd 
column.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port  Arthur  to  Wd-hai-wd, 
and  captured  the  latter.  In  all  these  operations  the  total 
Japanese  casoaliiea  were  1005  lulled  and  4991  wounded' 
figures  which  '.ufTicicntly  indicate  the  InefTicicncy  of  ihc  Chiaesr 
fighting.  The  deaths  from  dtMiasc  totalled  16JS66,  and  the 
total  BMnetaiyaveadituie  waa£ae|eoayaceitcitta^ 
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Tbe  Chinese  govcmineiit  tent  li  Huas^chang,  viceroy  of 
AechOi  tnd  senior  grand  secretary  of  state,  and  Li  Ching-fong,  to 

,  (!ts<us-,  iirms  of  pcux  w'v.h  J:ipnii,  the  latter  lieing 
t/pitjta!'  rcpr'-Si'itcd  by  Marquis  (afttr-.varJs  Trincc)  It6  and 
Count  Mutsu,  prime  tr>ini\tfr  and  minister  for  foreign 
lifairs,  respectively.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Shimonoseki  on 
iIk  17th  of  April  iSqs,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  sove- 
icdBSof  tbe  twoempires.  It  declared  llic  absolute  independence 
«f  Kwea;  ceded  to  Japan  tlie  part  (rf  Manchuria  lying  south  of 
a  Dne  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anping  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liao,  through  Feng-hwang.  Hai<heng  and  Ying-tse-kow, 
as  well  as  ih,'  i--!.in(! ;  <^f  I'cirnuv.a  and  the  IV-^radorc!.;  pK-dpfd 
China  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  joo.oco.ooo  tads,  provided  for 
the  ofnip.iiion  of  Wti-hai- wui  hy  Japan  pending  payment  of 
the  indemnity;  secured  some  additional  commercial  privileges, 
such  as  the  opening  of  four  new  pbces  to  foreign  trade  and  the 
right  of  foreignen  to  engage  in  manuiMtttriag  cnteipriscs  in 
CUna,  and  provided  for  the  oaodiBioa  of  a  tmtjr  of  oonmeice 
and  amity  between  the  twoempiits,  baaed  on  the  liaes  of 
treaties  with  Occidental  powers. 

N'o  sooner  was  this  agreement  ratified  than  Ru'.sia,  Germany 
ajjd  France  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  TdkyO  govcrnmcrt, 
Fcnixa     recommending  that  the  ti  rriturics  ceded  to  Japan  on 
i***^      '  the  mainland  of  China  shouhl  not  be.  permanently 
occupied,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  be  detrimental 
lopeaoe.  The  ceoommcndation  was  couched  In  the  tisual  terms  of 
diqplomatfc  courtesy,  but  everything  indicated  that  its  signatories 
*cre  prepared  to  enforce  their  advice  by  an  appeal  to  arms 
J.ipan  fouii  1  herself  compelled  to  comply.    Exhausted  by  the 
Clii:;' rampni^n,  \\h:{h  hnd  drniiied  her  treasury,  consumed 
her  supplies  of  warlike  material,  and  kept  her  squadrons  con- 
stantly at  sea  for  eight  months,  she  had  no  residue  of  strength 
In  oppose  such  a  coalition.   Her  resolve  was  quickly  taken. 
Tbe  day  that  saw  the  publication  of  the  ratified  treaty  saw  also 
Ike  issue  of  an  Imperial  rescript  la  whJch  tbe  mikado,  avowing 
Us  unalterable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  rerognizing 
that  the  counsel  offered  by  the  European  states  v.:'?  pr.  nfUt  d 
by  the  same  sentiment,  "yielded  to  the  dictates  of  i-na';;r.:L:iin:il y, 
anil  accepted  the  advice  of  the  three  Powers."    The  Japanese 
people  were  shocked  by  this  incident.    They  could  understand 
the  motives  intluencing  Russia  and  France,  for  it  was  e\'idcnt!y 
Batural  that  the  former  should  desire  to  cxdnde  warlike  and 
progressive  people  like  the  Japanese  firofn  tetrftories  coollkuoas 
to  her  borders,  and  it  was  also  natural  that  France  should  remain 
true  to  her  alliance  with  Russia.   But  Germany,  wholly  unin- 
terested in  the  ownership  of  Manchuria,  and  by  profession  a 
warm  friend  of  Japan,  seemed  to  have  joined  in  robbing  the 
latter  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  simply  for  the  sake  of  cstab- 
llliing  some  shadowy  title  to  Russia's  goodwill.    It  was  not 
known  until  a  later  period  that  the  German  emperor  enter- 
tained profotmd  apptehenaions  about  tbe  "  ycUow  peril,"  an 
irruption  of  OrientM  hordes  !nto  the  Occident,  and  held  it  n 
sacred  duty  to  prevent  Japan  from  gaining  a  petition  which 
might  enable  her  to  construct  an  immense  military  machine 
out  of  the  countlcrs  .Tiillior.s  of  China. 

Japan's  third  expedition  over-sca  in  the  Meiji  era  had  its 
fliigin  in  causes  which  belong  to  the  history  of  China  {g.v.). 
f'Trrr  In  the  second-  half  of  zqqo  an  anti-foreign  and  anti- 
<MMiar  dynastic  Rbellion,  breaking  out  in  SbtMmig,  spread 
to  the  metropolitan  province  of  PechiB,  wd  resulted 
in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril  for  the  foreign  communities  of 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  It  was  impos^ihle  for  any  Furopean 
power,  or  for  the  United  States,  to  organize  sufficiently  prompt 
measures  of  relief.  Thus  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  to  Japan, 
whose  piwdmity  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  rendered  intervcn- 
tioa  COO^Mtimtively  easy  for  her.  But  Japan  hesitated.  Know- 
iagnow  with  what  suqikioiiand  distrust  the  devdopmeni  of  her 
resources  and  tbe  growth  of  her  military  strength  were  regarded 
by  some  European  peoples,  and  aware  that  she  h.id  been 
admitted  to  the  comity  of  Western  nations  on  sufTtrancc.  she 
shrank,  on  the  one  hand,  from  srrming  to  gra'^p  at  an  opportunity 
Isr  armed  diqtUy,  and,  00  the  other,  from  the  solecism  of  obtni- 


sivcncssin  the  societyof  strangers.  Not  until  EunpeandAnericn 
ma'de  it  quite  plain  that  they  needed  and  desired  bcr  aid  did  she 

send  a  division  (ji.ooo)  men  to  Pcchiti.  Her  t roOfM  played  ft 
fine  part  in  the  subsequent  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Peking, 
which  had  to  be  approached  in  miihummcr  under  very  trying 
condition*.  Fighting  side  by  side  with  European  and  American 
soldiers,  and  under  the  eyes  of  competent  military  critics,  the 
Japanese  acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish 
a  high  military  reputation.  Further,  after  the  i^ef  of  Pckbif 
they  withdrew  a  moiety  of  their  forces,  and  that  step,  as  well  as 
their  unequivocal  co-opmliott  with  Western  powers  in  the  sub- 
sffjuiiit  niKutiations,  hflped  to  show  the  injustice  of  the 
t.u:picions  with  which  they  had  been  regarded. 

From  the  time  (1895)  when  Russia,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Germany  and  France,  dictated  to  Japan  a  cardinal  alteration 
of  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  Japanese  statesmen  seem 
to  have  concluded  that  tbdr  countiy  must  one  day 
cross  swords  with  the  great  northern  power.  Not  a 
few  European  and  .American  publidsis  shared  that  view.  But 
the  vast  majority,  arguing  that  the  little  Eastern  empire  would 
never  invite  annihilation  hy  such  an  encounter,  l>elieved  that 
sufficient  forbearance  to  avert  serious  trouble  would  always  be 
forthcoming  on  Japan's  side.    Yet  when  the  geographical  and 
historical  situation  was  carefully  considered,  little  hope  of  an 
ultimately  peaceful  settlement  presented  itself. 

Japan  along  its  western  ahott,  Korea  along  its  southern  and 
eastern,  and  Sttasia  along  the  eastern  coast  of  its  maritfnw 
province,  are  washed  hy  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  commuiit  a- 
lions  between  the  sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  practically  two 
only.  One  is  on  the  north-east,  namely,  Tsiigaru  Strait;  the 
other  is  on  the  south,  namely,  the  channel  between  the  extremity 
of  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  Ja]utie«e  island  of  the  nine 
provinces.  Tsugaru  Strait  is  entirely  under  Japan's  control 
It  is  between  her  main  island  and  her  island  of  Yezo,  and  in  case 
of  need  she  can  dose  it  with  mines.  The  channel  between  the 
south«m  extremity  of  Korea  and  Japan  has  a  width  of  te>  m. 
and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  open  sea-way  were  it  free  from 
i^lmil*.  But  almost  mid-way  in  this  channel  lie  the  twin 
i-lmds  of  Tsushima,  .:nd  the  space  of  56  m.  that  separates  them 
from  Japan  is  narrowed  by  another  island,  Iki.  Tsushima  and 
Iki  belong  to  the  Japanese  empire.  The  former  has  some  ex- 
ccplionaliy  good  barboui^  constituting  a  naval  hose  fnun  which 
the  channel  on  eHher  Mt  eoM  catrily  be  seahed.  Thus  t^ 
avenues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  JajMn  are  con- 
trolled  by  the  Japanese  empire.  In  other  words,  access  to  the 
Pacific  from  Korea's  ea?tcm  and  southi-m  coasts  and  access 
to  the  Pacific  from  Rusn'a's  maritime  province  depend  ufion 
Japan's  goodwill.  So  far  as  Korea  was  concerneil  thi.s  ques- 
tion mattered  little,  it  being  her  fate  to  depend  upon  the  good- 
will of  Japan  in  affalia  of  randi  greater  importance.  But 
with  Russia  tbe  ca<c  was  (lifTcrent.  Vladivostok,  which  until 
recent  times  was  her  principal  port  in  the  Far  East,  ties  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  maritime  province;  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  north-western  shore  of  the  Japan  Sls.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  Russia  th:>.t  freedom  of  [>.]<-,ige  by  (he  Tsushima 
channel  should  be  secured,  and  to  secure  it  one  of  two  things 
was  essential,  namely,  cither  that  she  herself  should  possess  a 
fortified  pott  on  tbe  Korean  side,  or  that  Japan  should  be  bound 
neither  to  acquire  such  a  port  nor  to  impose  any  restifction  opoB 
the  navigation  of  the  strait.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Russia 
must  either  acquire  a  strong  foothold  for  herself  in  southern 
Korea,  or  conUive  that  Japan  should  not  acquire  one.  There 
was  here  a  strong  inducement  for  Russian  aggression  in  Korea. 

Russia's  eaft^Nard  movement  through  Asia  has  been  strikingly 
illustrative  of  her  strong  craving  for  free  access  to  southern  seas 
and  of  the  impediments  slie  had  experienced  in  gratifying  that 
wish.  An  irresistible  impulse  had  driven  her  oceanward. 
Checked  again  and  agahi  in  her  attempts  to  reach  tli«  Mediter-' 
ranean,  she  set  out  on  a  five-thousand  miles  mirih  of  cnr";-it  -t 
right  across  the  vast  .Asiatic  continent  tou.inis  i!it  I'.ii  lic. 
Eastward  of  Lake  Baikal  she  found  her  line  of  ka^i  rcM-t;\nic 
along  the  Amur,  and  when,  owing  to  tbe  restless  perseverance 
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of  Muravicf.  she  reached  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  the 
acquisition  of  Nikolaycvsk  (or  a  naval  basis  was  her  immcdialc 
reward.  Bui  Nikolaycvsk  could  not  possibly  satisfy  her. 
Situated  in  an  inhospitable  region  far  away  from  all  the  main 
MUtCSOf  tbeworld'tcommcrccil  offered  itself  only  as  a  stepping- 
alone  to  fuitlicr  acquisitions.  To  push  southward  from  this 
mum  pwt  becaoM  an  immediate  object  to  Russia.  Then  lay  an 
nlwraffcin  the  way,  however;  the  long  strip  of  tea-coast  fiom  the 
■Wlttholthc  Amur  to  the  Korean  frontier — an  area  then  called 
(be  Usuri  region  because  the  Usuri  forms  ils  wrslcrn  Iwunilary — 
belonged  to  China,  ami  ^liu.  h-ivinR  conceded  much  to  Russia 
in  tlie  matter  of  the  Amur,  showed  no  disposition  to  make  fur- 
ther concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  UaurL  In  the  presence  of 
BcaaCVi  however,  she  asreed  that  the  icgbn  ihould  be  regarded 
■8  oonnoo  property  pendiBf  a  cattvenidit  opportunity  for  dear 
delimiialioa.  That  oppoftMdiy  cum  voy  Hon.  Sciiiiig  the 
moment  (i860)  when  China  had  heen  heaten  to  her  knees  by 

EnRlind  .in<l  France,  Russia  secured  final  cession  of  the  I'suri 
region,  v.hich  now  iKTame  the  m.irilimc  province  of  Siberia. 
Then  Russia  sliilled  ls>.r  baM?  on  ib.c  I'.Kilir  Ir^n  Xikol.i- 

yevsk  to  Vladivostok,  bhc  gained  ten  degrees  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

Fram  the  oiattth  of  the  Amur,  where  Nikolayevak  it  situated, 
to  the  southen  ahoic  of  Koraa  there  mts'OB  the  ooast  of 

eastern  Asia  an  arch  of  isfainds  having  at  its  northern  point 
Sakhalin  and  at  ils  southern  Tsushima,  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
being  the  rn.i.in  islan<i  of  Japan.  This  arch  embraces  the  Sc,i 
of  Japan  and  iy^  \v.i^lu-d  on  ils  convex  sicle  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Immediately  afttr  ihc  tr.insfer  of  Russia's  naval  base  from 
Nikolaycvsk  to  Vladivostok,  an  aUem[)t  was  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  soulhetn  point  of  the  arch,  namely,  Tsushima. 
A  Russian  man-ol-war  piooteded  thither  and  quietly  began  to 
establish  a  settlement,  whldi  would  loon  have  eonsttttited  a 
title  of  ownership  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered.  The 
Russians  s;iw  that  Vladivostok,  ac(|uircd  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
toil,  would  be  comparatively  useless  unless  from  the  sea  on  whose 
shore  it  was  situated  an  avenue  to  the  racific  could  be  opened, 
and  they  therefore  tried  to  obtain  command  of  the  Tsushima 
channel.  Immeiiiately  after  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
the  same  instinct  hod  led  them  to  begin  the  colonization  of 
SaklwUa.  The  axis  this  long  narrow  Island  is  inclined  at  a 
very  acute  angle  to  the  Usuri  region,  which  Us  northern  cut  re- 
mi  1  \'  almost  touches,  while  ils  southern  is  separate  !  frnm  \r70 
by  the  strait  of  La  I'erousc.  But  in  Sakhalin  ilic  Russians 
found  Japanese  sul  jccis.  In  fact  the  island  was  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  Resorting,  however,  to  the  Usuri  (iclion  of 
joint  occupation,  they  succeeded  by  i87sin  iranafcning  the  whole 
of  Sakhalin  to  Russia's  doodnion.  Further  encwcbmcnta  upon 
Japaneaa  territory  could  not  be  lightly  essayed,  and  the  Raanuis 
held  their  hands.  They  had  been  trebly  dieckcd:  checked  in 
trying  to  push  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland; 
checked  in  tryinp  to  sifute  an  avmae  from  \"latlivostok  to  the 
Pacific;  and  checked  in  ihcir  M-anh  for  an  ice-frce  oort,  which 
definition  Vladivostok  did  not  fidlil.  Enterprise  in  the  direction 
of  Korea  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  maritime 
icsults  of  the  great  TraAs-Asian  march. 

Was  Korea  within  safe  laagpof  such  entcipdsca?  Everything 
seemed  to  answer  hi  the  affirnmthre.  Korea  had  all  the  quali- 
fications desired  by  an  aggressor.  Ilcr  pcoj  li-  wrn-  tini  mpres- 
sive,  her  resources  undeveloped,  her  self  <iLlcn' ivc  capaeilics 
insignificant ,  her  govi  rnmcr.t  corrupt.  Hut  she  wasa  tributary 
of  China,  and  China  had  begun  to  show  some  tenacity  in  pio- 
tcciing  the  integrity  of  her  butler  stales.  Besides,  Japan  was 
understood  to  have  pretensions  with  regard  to  Korea.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  problem  of  carrying  to  full  fruition  the 
work  of  Muravicf  and  his  lieutenants  demanded  strength  greater 
than  Russia  could  exercise  without  some  line  of  communications 
supplementing  the  Amur  waterway  and  the  long  ocean  route. 
Therefore  she  set  about  the  construction  of  a  railway  across 
Asia. 

'  The. Amur  being  the  boundaiy  of  Russia's  east  Asian  tcnti- 
Miy,tMsraawBy  bad  tobecanied  ahmg  ha Borthem  bank  where 


many  engineering  and  economic  obstacles  presented  themsetvcs. 

Besi  lcs,  the  river,  from  an  early  stage  in  its  course,  rr.akcs  a 
huge  stmieircular  sweep  northward,  and  a  railway  follnwing  its 
bank  to  Vladivt>stok  must  make  the  same  detour.  If, on  the  con- 
trary, the  road  could  be  carried  over  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circle, it  would  be  astraight  and  therefore  shorter  line,  technically 
easier  and  economically  better.  The  diameter,  however,  passed 
throu^  CUnrse  territory,  and  an  excuse  for  extorting  Oibia'a 
permission  was  not  in  sight.  Russia  therefore  proceeded  to 
build  each  end  of  the  road,  deferring  the  construction  of  the 
Amur  section  for  the  moment.  She  had  not  waited  long  when, 
in  1894,  war  broke  out  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  latter, 
completely  victorious,  demanded  as  the  price  of  (xrace  the 
southern  littoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  Korean  boundary  to  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  at  the  entiaaoe  to  (he  Gulf  of  Pechili.  This 
was  a  crisis  hi  Russia's  career.  She  saw  that  her  flMrilime 
extension  could  never  get  nearer  to  the  l^icific  than  Vfadlvostok 
were  this  claim  of  Japan's  established.  For  I'u  proposed 
arrangement  would  place  the  littoral  of  Mati<h.i:ia  iii  Japan's 
direct  occupation  and  the  littoral  of  fvorca  in  htr  constructive 
control,  since  not  only  had  she  fought  to  rescue  Korea  from 
Chinese  suzerainty,  but  also  her  object  in  denuukSng  a  slice  ol 
the  Maochurian  coaat-lnie  waa  to  procea  Korea  afSoM  agpea* 
rioB  lima  the  north;  that  h  to  lay,  agafaot  awptmlonmm 
Russia.  Muravief'senterprisehad  carried  his  country  first  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  and  thence  southward  along  the  coast 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  Possiet  Bay  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Korea,  liul  it  had  not  given  to  Russia  free  acce.vs  to  the 
racific,  and  now  she  was  menaced  with  a  perpetual  barrier  to 
that  access,  since  the  whole  remaining  coast  of  cast  Asia  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  was  about  to  pa«  into  Japuals  pBiariilon 
or  under  her  domination. 

Then  Russia  took  an  extraordinary  step.  She  persuaded 
Germany  and  France  to  force  Japan  out  of  Manchuria.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  frankly  exposed  her  own  aggressive 
des'gns  and  asked  for  assistance  to  prosecute  lliem.  Neither 
is  it  to  l)c  supposed  that  France  and  Germany  were  so  curiously 
deficient  in  perspicacity  as  to  overlook  those  designs.  At  all 
events  these  three  great  powers  served  on  Japan  a  notice  to  quit, 
and  Japan,  ffhaiMlcd  by  her  struggle  with  China,  had  no  dwice 
but  to  obqr. 

The  notice  was  accompanied  by  an  txpoH  of  reasons.  Its 

signatories  said  that  Japan's  tenure  of  the  Manchurian  littoral 
would  menace  the  security  of  the  Chinese  capital,  would  render 
the  independence  of  Korea  illu.soiy,  and  WOUld  OOOathttto  aS 
obstacle  to  tht-  ikmlc  of  the  Orient. 

By  way  of  saving  the  situation  in  some  slight  degree  Japan 
sought  from  China  a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Manchuria 
slwuM  thereafter  he  leased  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  slate.  But 
France  warned  Japan  that  to  press  such  a  demand  would  offend 
Russia,  and  Russia  declared  that,  for  her  part,  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trespassing  in  Manchuria.  Japan,  had  she  been  in  a 
position  to  insist  on  the  guarantee,  would  also  have  been  in  a 
position  to  disobey  the  nutidate  of  the  three  powers.  Unable 
to  do  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  she  quietly  stepped  out  of 
Manchuria,  and  progcedad  to  doable  her  jumy  «nd  treble  her 
navy. 

Aa  a  reward  for  the  askance  nomlnalfy  rendered  to  China  in 

this  matter,  Russia  obtained  fK-miiN-  ion  in  Peking  to  divert  tier 
Trans-Asian  railway  from  the  huge  Ixnl  of  the  Amur  to  the 
straight  line  throu>;h  .Manchuria.  Neither  Germany  nor  France 
received  any  immcdialc  recompense.  Three  years  later,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  by  a  tnob, 
Germany  seized  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Immc* 
diatcly,  on  the  principle  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  Russia 
obtained  a  Ictsc  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  from  which  she 
had  driven  Japan  in  1895.  This  act  she  followed  by  extorting 
from  China  permission  to  construct  a  branch  of  ike  TlaBS-AalaQ 
railway  through  Manchuria  from  north  to  south. 

Russia's  maritime  aspirations  had  now  assumed  a  radically 
akered  phase.  Instead  of  pushing  southward  irom  Vladivostok 
and  Pusiet  Bay  along  the  coast  of  Kore^  she  had  auddenlly 
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leaped  the  Korean  peninsula  and  found  aceess  to  tbe  Pkdfie 
in  Luotung.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  establish  her  as  practical 
Distress  of  Manchuria  cicept  a  plausible  excuse  (or  garrisoning 
the  place.  Such  an  excuse  was  furnished  by  the  Boxer  rising  in 
tQoa  Its  conclusion  saw  her  in  military  occupation  of  the 
whole  region,  and  she  might  easily  have  made  her  occupation 
permanent  by  prolonging  it  until  peace  aad  ocder  should  have 
been  fully  reatomL  But  hweilw  fell  ialatacnwcqljiMlgBinit. 
ImaKining  thittlM>CMiie«»«DwMbtpwiMdBd»riatfBydit«l  to 

any  conccWmn.  she  propond > COnVtnUOB  VfatBtHy  tefflgnMllg 

her  title  to  Maiichura. 

Japan  watchfii  ull  ihcsc  things  with  profound  anxiety.  If 
there  were  any  reality  in  the  dangers  which  Russia,  Germany 
tod  France  had  declared  to  be  incidental  to  Japanese  occupation 
o(s  pan  of  Maachofu,  the  nine  dantea  nuist  he  doubly  ind- 
dnial  10  Rtnriui  occuprtlwi  of  (te  «lMk  oC  Mun^ufia— tbe 
Mcority  of  the  Cbtneae  a^ital  would  be  threatened,  ud  an 
obsticie  wotiM  be  cteated  to  tbe  permanent  peace  of  the  East. 
The  independence  of  Korea  w.is  :in  oljjci  t  of  supreme  solicitude 
to  Japan.    Historitally  she  held  tow.irds  the  little  state  a 
relation  closely  resembling  that  of  suzerain,  and  though  of 
her  ancient  conquest h  nothing  remained  except  a  scttkmcnt 
at  Fusan  on  the  sou  i  hern  coast,  her  national  sentiment  would 
havo  been  decp^  WMuukd  by  aagr  bieigii  aggmrioa  ia  tbe 
peB&Muk.  It  mi  to  atahBdi  Kofeta  fndependeaoe  that  the 
waged  war  with  China  in  1894;  and  her  annexation  of  the  Man- 
churian  littoral  adjacent  to  the  Korean  frontier,  after  the  war, 
was  designed  to  secure  that  independence,  not  to  mt'ii.ice  it  as 
the  triple  alliance  professed  to  think.    But  if  Russia  came  into 
possession  of  all  Manchuria,  her  subsequent  absorption  of  Korea 
would  be  «lmo«t  inevitable.   For  tbe  oonsideration  aet  forth 
above  M  to  Vhdivaetok't  maritime  avepues  would  thett  acqoiie 
•biotiiu  eofeaqr.  Manchuria  b  larger  than  Ffun  and  the 
United  Kingdom  lumped  together.  The  addition  of  mdl  an 
immense  :irL'.\  10  Russia's  c:a>-i  A-i.itir  dominions,  toRcthcr  with 
its  littornl  on  the  Culf  of  Pcchili  nml  the  Yellow Si-.i.  would  ncces- 
■itatc  a  corrcN^jn  liiij;  e.'-.pansion  of  her       a!  forces  in  the  I'.ir 
East.    With  the  one  exception  of  Port  Arthur,  however,  the 
Manchurian  coast  docs  not  ofTer  any  convenient  naval  base.  It 
it  only  in  the  iplendid  harboun  of  aouthem  Kona  tliat  such 
baaei  canbefiaind.  Monover,  there  would  be  aa  even  Monger 
motive  impelling  RttHla  towards  Korea.    Neither  the  Usuri 
region  nor  the  Maneburian  littoral  possesses  so  much  as  one 
port  qualified  to  satisfy  her  perennial  longing  for  free  access  to 
the  ocean  in  a  temperate  zone.    Without  Korea,  then,  Russia's 
east  Asian  expan&iun,  though  it  added  huge  blocks  of  territory 
CO  her  dominions,  would  have  been  commercially  incomplete  and 
itrategically  defective. 

If  it  be  Mked  why,  apart  iron  history  and  Batlooalientiment, 
Jap  m  shonid  object  to  a  Knashn  Korea,  the  antwer  is,  first, 
l>cc.ii;'j-  there  wo.iltl  thus  be  planted  almost  within  cannon- 
shot  of  her  shores  a  power  of  enormous  strength  and  insatiable 
ambition;  secondly,  lice.iuse,  whatever  voi<  e  in  M  uu  huri.i's 
destiny  Russia  derived  from  her  railway,  the  same  voice  in 
Korea's  destiny  was  possessed  by  Japan  as  the  sole  owner  of 
lailwaya  in  the  peaiowla;  thirdly,  that  whereas  Russia  had  an 
altogether  iinlgiitllcaat  dum  la  the  fionlga  conuaeroe  of  Korea 
atnd  scarcely  ten  bona-fide  settkn,  Japan  dU  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  over-sea  trade  and  had  tensofthoasandsof  settlers;  fourthly, 
lh:it  if  Russia's  dominions  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of  Pcchili,  her  ultimate  absorption  of 
north  China  would  be  as  certain  as  sunrise;  and  fifthly,  that 
such  domination  and  such  absorption  would  involve  the  practical 
closure  of  aU  tliat  immense  rcf^on  to  Japanese  commerce  and 
indiHtiy  at  well  at  to  tlie  floauaerce  and  industry  of  every 
Western  nation  except  Itotda.  This  last  peoposltloa  did  not 
Tc^'.  stilfly  on  the  fp.ct  th.Tt  to  opi>o^c  artificial  barriers  to  free 
conipt'tiiion  Rus-ia's  !,;jte  hoi>e  ui  utilising  to  her  Own  benefit 
any  commercial  opp<irtunit ii.s  brought  within  her  reach.  It 
rested  also  on  the  fact  that  Russia  had  objected  to  foreign 
settlements  at  the  marts  recently  opened  by  treaty  with  China 
to  ABUikaji  aad  Japaaase  subjecti.  Without  Ktlkmcnts, 


'tndt  at  those  marts  wotild  be  Impossible,  and  thus  Russia  had 
constructively  announced  that  there  should  be  no  trade  but 
Russian,  if  she  could  prevent  it. 

Against  such  dangers  Japan  would  have  been  justified  in 
adopting  any  measure  of  self  -protection.  She  had  foreseen  thcta 
for  six  years,  and  had  been  strengthening  herself  to  avert  them. 
But  she  muiled  peace.  She  aaaled  to  devdop  her  material 
Ksourtss  and  to  acwmwlate  mm  awatna  of  wealib,  without 
tAUbthe  nmst  rrmain  insignificant  among  the  nations.  TWo 

pacUc  devneps  ofTcred,  .nnd  she  adopted  them  Ijolh.  Russia, 
instead  of  trusting  time  to  consolidaie  her  tenure  of  Manchuria, 
h.id  m.-jdc  the  mistake  of  pragmatic.illy  imp<-irtuuing  China  for  a 
conventional  title.  If  then  Peking  could  be  strengthened  to 
resist  this  demand,  some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly  terminable 
nature  migbt  be  aiade.  The  United  Suiet»  Great  Britain  and 
Japoa,  Jonl^  hudt  tot  that  i»arpate,  did  aueeecd  ia  t»  far 
stiffening  China's  backbone  that  her  show  of  resoIutiOB  Cadly 
induced  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pledging  herself  to  withdraw 
her  tro<ips  from  Manchuria  in  three  instalments,  each  step  of 
evacuation  to  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed  date.  That  was  one 
of  the  pacific  devices.  The  other  suggested  itself  in  connexion 
with  the  new  commercial  treaties  which  China  had  promised  to 
negotiate  in  tbe  sequel  of  the  Boxer  troubles.  In  these  docu- 
aicntt  daases  provided  ide  tlia  opening  of  ihiee  piaoet  in  Man> 
diuiia  to  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  a  icaaoasUe  hope  that, 
having  secured  commercial  ;iccc:«  to  Maachuria  by  covenant 
with  its  sovereign,  China,  the  powers  would  not  allow  Russia 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  their  privileges.  It  seemed  also  a  reason- 
able hope  that  Russia,  having  solemnly  promised  to  evacuate 
Manchuria  at  fixed  dates,  would  fulfil  her  engagement. 

The  latter  hope  was  signaQy  disappointed.  When  the  tine 
cane  for  evacoation,  Russia  bchawMl  as  tbouiJi  ao  pfoniw 
had  ever  been  ^ven.  Sbe  proposed  wholly  new  conditions, 
which  would  have  strengthened  her  grasp  of  ]kfanchuria  instead 
of  loosening  it.  China  being  powerless  to  offer  any  practical 
protest,  and  Japan's  interests  ranking  next  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, the  Tokjo  government  nppro.achcd  Russia  liirt  ct.  They 
did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  her  pride  or  injure 
her  position.  Appreciating  fully  the  economical  sutus  she  had 
acquired  in  Maaichuiia  Igr  latge  outlays  ot  capital^  they  ofiercd 
to  recognise  that  status,  provided  that  Russia  would  extend 
similar  recognition  to  Japan's  status  in  Korea,  would  promise, 
in  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a  p.^rty 
to  a  mutual  engagement  that  all  nations  should  have  equal 
industrbl  and  commercial  opportum'Ucs  in  Manchuria  and  the 
Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  invited  Russia  to  subsaibo 
the  policy  enunciated  by  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain, 
the  poliqr  of  the  ope|i  door  and  d  the  iatcpiiy  of  tbe  rhinfia 
and  Korean  empires. 

Thus  commenced  a  negotiation  which  lasted  five  and  a  half 
months.  Japan  gradually  reduced  her  demamis  to  a  minimum. 
Russia  never  made  the  smallest  appreciable  concession.  She 
refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment  about  Manchuria. 
Eight  years  previously  Japan  had  been  in  miliur>-  possession  of 
Manchuria,  and  Rii»ia  with  the  of  Germany  and 

Fkaaoe  had  cipdkd  her  for  reasont  iriilch  concerned  Japan 
incomparably  more  than  they  concerned  any  of  the  thna 
powers — the  security  of  tbe  Chinese  capital,  tbe  indepeadcnoe  of 
Korea,  the  peace  oJ  the  Fjst.  Now,  Russia  had  the  splendid 
assurance  to  declare  by  implication  that  none  of  these  things 
concerned  Japan  at  all.  The  utmost  she  would  admit  was 
Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  And  at  the  same 
time  she  herself  commenced  in  northern  Korea  a  series  of  aggiet' 
sions,  partly  perhapt  to  show  her  poteotialiticSk  putly  by  way 
of  €Ottnter>initaat.  that  wu  not  aL  Whilst  sbe  stndhmsly 
deferred  her  answers  to  J  a; Kin's  proposals  and  protracted  tbe 
negotiations  to  an  extent  which  was  actually  contumelious, 
she  hastened  to  send  eastward  a  big  fleet  of  wor  ships  and  a  new 
army  of  soldiers.  It  was  impossible  for  the  dullest  politician 
to  mistake  her  purpose.  She  intended  to  yield  nothing,  but 
M  prq>an  such  a  panda  of  force  that  her  obduracy  would 
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command  submi»ion.  The  only  alternatives  for  Japan  were  war 
or  total  and  permanent  effaccment  in  Asia.  She  chose  war, 
and  in  fighting  it  she  fought  the  battle  of  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tiMiUcs  for  all  without  uoduc  encroachment  upon  the  sovereign 
T^U  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  Korea,  against  a  militaxy 
dictatorship,  a  profnunne  of  rulhkn  tctc^odal  aaptandizc- 
mcnt  and  a  pob'cy  of  selfish  restrictions. 

The  details  of  the  great  stniggic  that  cn^urd  arc  pvcn  clsc- 
whcre  (sec  Risso  Jm'anese  War).    Ai.c  r  ilic  Laiiic-  oi  Mukden 

llic  bclliccrcnts  found  thnn  •  Iws  in  a  [ivi>iiion  which 
'jj'^  .  must  cither  prelude  another  stupendous  eflort  on 
2«inU  ^  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  peace 

DCgDliiUoiNk  At  this  point  the  president  of  the 
Voitad  States  of  America  intervened  in  tbe  Interests  of 
humanity,  and  on  the  gih  of  June  igo$  instructed  the 
United  States'  representaUve  in  T&kyO  to  urge  that  the 
Japanese  government  should  open  direct  negotiations  with 
Russia,  an  exactly  corresponding  note  being  simultaneously 
tent  to  the  Russian  government  througli  the  United  States' 
representative  in  St  Petersburg.  Japan's  reply  was  made  on 
the  teth  of  June.  It  intimated  frank  acquiescence,  and  Russia 
ktt  no  time  la  taking  A  limilar  atcp.  Nevertheless  two 
months  elapsed  before  the  ptenjpetentiafitt  of  the  belligerents 
niet,  on  the  loth  of  August,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.  Russia  sent  M.  (afterwards  Count)  de  Wittc  and 
Baron  Ro^.  n;  J.apan.  Raron  (.ifterwards  Count)  Komura, 
who  had  hclJ  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  throughout  the 
war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Takahira.  In  cnttrins 
this  conference,  Japanese  statesmen,  as  was  subsequently 
known,  saw  dearly  that  a  great  part  of  the  CNdit  accruing 
to  tbm  for  their  toccesafid  condua  of  the  war  would  be 
forfrited  hi  the  sequel  of  the  negotiatlont.  For  the  people 
of  Japan  had  accu5.tomcd  themscK-cs  to  expect  that  Russia 
would  assuredly  recoup  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  country  in 
the  contest,  whereas  the  cabinet  in  Tokyo  understood  well  that  to 
look  for  pa>'ment  of  indemnity  by  a  great  state  whose  territory 
had  not  been  invaded  effectively  nor  its  existence  menaced 
must  be  futile.  Nevertheless,  diplomacy  required  that  this 
COOirtctfcm  should  be  concealed,  and  thus  Russia  carried  to  the 
coofcsieoce  »  belief  that  the  fioandat  phase  of  the  disfUHion 
would  be  crudal,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  nation 
r;  i  k  ir.cil  fj'l>'  on  an  indemnity  of  150  millions  sterling.  Baron 
Kiin-.nr.i's  in;in'i.i'.e  was,  however,  tliat  the  only  raJically 
c  o'jr.ti.il  terms  wrre  thn^r  furrr.ul.r.i  i  j  liy  J.i;\-in  prior  to  the  war. 
She  must  ir.'-ist  on  securing  tbe  ends  for  which  she  had  fought, 
since  she  believed  them  to  be  itidiipensablc  to  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  but  she  would  not  demand  anything  more.  The 
Japnaese  pknipotcntiary,  therefon,  judged  it  wise  to  marshal 
bis  terms  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  leaving  his  Russian 
COfleague  to  imagine,  as  he  probably  would,  that  the  converse 
method  h.-id  Ixen  .-i.Iupird,  and  that  everything  preliminary 
to  the  questions  of  finnnre  «nd  t<rri;ory  was  of  minor  coiiic- 
<[UCnce.  The  nrgotiatioi;;,  (.iir;rncnu:i^  on  the  loth  of  August, 
were  not  concluded  until  the  yA\  of  September,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed.  There  had  been  a  moment  when  the  onlooking 
worM  beUewKl  that  nnless  Russia  agreed  to  ransom  the  island 
of  Sakhalin  by  paying  to  Japan  a  sum  of  lao  mONons  sterling, 
(he  eooference  would  be 'broken  off;  nor  did  such  an  exchange 
seem  unreasonable^  for  were  Russia  exTicUcd  from  the  northern 
part  of  Sakhalin,  which  commands  the  estuary  of  the  .Amur 
River,  her  position  in  Siberia  would  have  been  cornpromii-t d 
But  the  statesmen  ^\ho  directed  Japan's  affairs  were  r.ot  dis- 
posed  to  make  any  displ.iy  of  earth-hunger.  The  southern  half 
of  Sakhalin  had  originally  bdaaged  to  Japan  and  bad  passed 
into  Russia's  posscsiioa  by  u  ■mflgement  which  the  Japanese 
aatloD  strongly  resented,  lb  teoover  that  portion  of  the 
island  seemed,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ambition.  Japan  did 
not  contemplate  any  larger  demand,  nor  did  she  seriously  insist 
on  an  indemnity.  Tli.  rcfrre  the  negotiations  were  never 
in  real  danger  of  failure.  The  treaty  of  Portsmouth  recog- 
nized Japan's  "paramount  political,  military  and  economic 
Interests  "  in  Korea;  provided  for  the  (imukancoos  cvacuatloo 
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of  Manchuria  by  the  contracting  parties;  transferred  to  Japan 
the  leaM.-  of  the  Liaoiung  peninsula  held  by  Russia  from  China 
together  with  the  Russian  railways  soutlfof  Kwang-Cheng-lsse 
and  all  collateral  mining  or  other  piMlmeSi  ceded  to  Japan 
the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin,  the  selb  pondkl  of  latitude 
to  be  the  boundary  between  tbe  two  parts;  secured  fishing 
rights  for  Japanese  suhjecU  along  tbe  coasts  of  the  seas  of 
Jiji.in,  Ol  hotik  and  licring,  laid  down  that  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Japaneic  fur  the  mainietuuice  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  reimbursed  by  KuvJa, 
less  ih«  outlays  made  by  the  latter  on  account  of  Japanese 
pri<u>ncrs — by  which  arrangement  Japan  obtained  a  payment 
of  some  4  miiUions  sterling---«od  provided  that  the  contracting 
parties*  wUb  withdrawing  their  adUtaiy  toces  from  Manrlmrla, 
might  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respective  railways, 
the  number  of  such  guards  not  to  exceed  15  per  kilonetre  of 
line.  There  were  other  important  reslritiions:  first,  ihc  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  abstain  from  taking,  on  the  Rus:^ 
Korean  frontier,  any  military  measures  which  might  menace 
the  security  of  Russian  or  Korean  territory;  secondly,  the  two 
poxvers  pledged  themselves  not  to  exploit  the  Maqchurian 
railwaya  for  strategic  porposes;  and  thirdly,  they  pramiscd 
not  lo  build  on  Sakhalin  or  its  adjacent  islands  any  fortifications 
or  other  similar  military  works,  or  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits  of  La 
Perousc  and  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  The  above  provisions  con- 
cerned the  two  contracting  parties  only.  But  China's  interests 
also  were  consiiiercd.  Thus  it  was  agreed  to  "  restore  entirely 
and  completely  to  her  exclusive  administration  "  all  portions  of 
Manchuria  then  in  the  OOCnpation,  or  under  the  control,  of 
Japanese  or  Russian  tioops*  txcepi  the  leased  tenitoiy ;  thai  bet 
consent  must  be  obtained  for  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  the  leases 
and  concessions  held  by  the  Russians  in  Manchuria;  that  the 
Russian  government  would  disavow  the  possession  of  "any 
territorial  advantagfs  or  prefirential  or  exclusive  concessions 
in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria  '';  and  that  Japan 
and  Russia  "engaged  reciprocally  not  to  obstruct  any  general 
measures  common  to  ■&  ooontrin  which  China  might  take 
for  the  devdopineat  of  the  ceounerce  and  industiy  of  if«s> 
chtuia.'*  TtSi  dis'Unctlon  between  the  special  interests  el  the 
oentracting  i>jriies  and  the  interests  of  China  herself  aS  WcH 
as  of  foreign  nations  generally  is  essential  to  clear  understanding 
of  a  .si;u..;ion  whith  .sub.seriuently  attracic<l  much  attention 
From  the  time  of  the  opium  war  (1^57)  to  the  Boxer  riaing  (1900) 
each  of  the  great  Western  powers  struggled  for  its  own  hand  ill 
China,  and  each  sought  to  gain  for  itself  exclusive  coooesaeas 
and  privileges  with  comparatively  little  regaid  for  (he  interests 
of  oiheis»  and  with  do  regard  whatever  for  China's  sovereign 
rights.  The  fruits  of  this  period  were:  permanently  ceded  tcrri- 
lories  (Hong-Kong  an>l  ?d.i>;ao);  liaws  tcrnpora.-ily  establishing 
foreign  sovereignty  in  \arious  districts  (Kiaoihow,  Wei-hai  xva 
and  Kwang-chu'.v) ;  railway  and  mining  coiiccisions;  and  the 
e$tabli.shment  of  sclllcmeDls  at  open  ports  where  foreign 
jurisdici  ion  was  supreme.  Bat  w^rln  1900^  the  Boxer  rising 
forced  sll  tbe  powen  into  m  cooibob  euugt,  they  awoke  to  luB 
appreciation  of  a  ptlnc^ile  which,  had  been  growing  current 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  namely,  that  concerted  action 
on  the  lines  of  maintaining  China's  integrity  and  securii.g  to 
all  alike  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  siniil.irly  ojxn  doer, 
v.as  the  only  feasible  mcihoil  of  prcvenling  the  partition  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  averting  a  clash  of  rival  iiitercjts  whi<.h 
might  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of  courxr,  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of  special  privileges 
already  acquired  or  aiqr  surrender  of  existing  concessiont 
Tbe  arrangement  was  not  to  be  retrospective  in  any  sense. 
Vested  interests  were  to  be  s;rict!y  guarded  until  the  lapse 
of  the  periods  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  or  until  the 
maturity  of  China's  comjKtence  to  be  really  autonomous.  A 
curious  situation  was  thus  created.  International  professions  of 
respect  f'  r  <  ,'s  sovereignty,  (or  the  integrity  of  her  empire 
and  for  the  cnf oiccment  of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity, 
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<Wll<n1  whh  Irgacif 3  from  an  entirdy  different  pist.  Russia 
emfoned  this  new  policy,  but  not  vimatunUy  declined  to 
iiiiit  any  of  the  advantages  pmfaody  CBjognd  by  her 
■  Uaacluirii.  Thoac  advaatafM  «cn  wtxf  mUtaattol. 
They  Eoduded  ■  twenty-five  ye*rt*  Ifto  irith  provinon  for 
rracwa] — of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  wfthfB  whkti  area  of 
lira  sq.  ra.  Chinese  troops  might  oot  penetrate,  whereas 
RuSiSia  would  not  only  excrcts?;  full  admini>lra",ivc  authority, 
but  iho  like  militar>'  and  naval  action  of  any  kind;  tlicy 
mduded  the  creation  of  a  neutral  territory  in  the  immediate 
north  of  tJie  fdnaaer  aiid  lUll  more  extensive,  which  should  renain 
■Dder  CUattt  a/iadxMatkm,  bat  where  neither  CUnaw  nor 
RuHtao  tnopB  might  enter,  nor  might  China,  without  Ruasla't 
OMHeM,  cede  land,  open  trading  marts  or  grant  ccoceasions  to 
lay  third  nationality;  and  thry  included  the  right  to  build 
some  1600  m.  of  railway  (which  China  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  at  cost  prirc  in  the  year  lo  iS  ,ind  ^.ou'J  be 
cniilJed  to  receive  gratis  in  198^),  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold 
dtensive  zones  on  either  tide  of  the  rail  ..ay,  to  administer  these 
MMS  ia  the  fullest  aeaee,  and  to  work  all  mines  lying  along  tbs 
tm.  Under  the  Portnottth  treaty  these  advaatagea  were 
transferred  to  Japan  by  Russia,  the  railway,  however,  being 
divided  k>  that  only  the  pt)rtion  (521 J  m.)  to  the  south  of 
Kwang-Cbeng-tszc  fell  to  Japan's  share,  while  the  portion 
(1077  m.)  to  the  north  of  that  place  remained  in  Russia's 
lands.    China's  consent  to  the  above  transfers  and  assignments 
«tt  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  the  sand  of 
OneBber  1905.  Tins  Japan  cams  to  hold  in  Manchuria  a 
poilUaa  somewhat  wmiidictqry.  On  the  one  hand,  she  figorod 
IS  the  cfaamptoa  of  the  Chinese  Empire's  integrity  and  as  an 
exponent  of  the  new  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the 
open  door.    On  the  other,  she  appeared  as  the  legatee  of  many 
privileges  more      less  inconsif.Ur.t  ■s%ith  that  principle.  Hut, 
at  the  same  time,  r.carly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
ibailariy  dfcumsunccd.    In  their  cases  also  the  same  in- 
coagniity  wa«  ofasesvalile  between  the  newly  pnfeased  poliqr 
and  the  aftematli  of  the  oM  pnetke.  It  was  scaredy  to  be 
expected  that  Japan  alone  should  make  a  large  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  a  theory  to  which  no  other  state  thought  of  yielding 
any   retrospective   obedience    whatever.    She    did,  indeed, 
furnish  a  clear  proof  of  deference  to  the  open-door  doctrine, 
for  instead  of  reserving  the  railv.ay  zones  to  her  own  exclusive 
use,  as  she  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  she  sought  and  obtained 
booi  OiliHi  a  pledge  to  open  to  fofdgn  trade  16  places  within 
thoH  aones.    For  the'  test,  however,  the  inconsistency  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  though  exbtlng  throughout  the 
whole  of  China,  V..IS  r.i>\vhetc  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  three 
eastern  provinces  (Minthitri.i^ ;  not  because  there  w:is  any  rtjl 
dilier<nce  of  (!t.;;rec,  but  bccusc  M;iiu:huria  hid  been  ;'nc  scene 
of  the  preatest  war  of  modern  times;  L^  i  aus*  that  war  had  been 
fought  by  Japan  in  the  cause  of  the  ncv.  policy,  and  because 
the  prindplcs  «i  the  equally  open  door  and  of  China's  integrity 
bad  beea  the  mafai  bases  of  the  Pertsmqoth  treaty,  of  the  An^o- 
Japancsc  alliance,  and  of  the  subsequently  concluded  enlcnUi 
with  France  and  Russia.    In  short,  the  world's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Manchuria  and  diverted  from  China  proper,  so  that  evcr>'  act 
of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptionally  rigorous  scrutiny, 
and  the  nations  behaved  as  though  they  expected  her  to  live  up 
to  a  standard  o<  afanosl  ideal  altitude.  China's  mood,  too, 
greatly  ooapKcated  the  sftuatim.  She  had  the  choice  between 
two  otoderate  and  natural  courses:  either  to  wait  quietly  until 
the  various  concessions  granted  by  her  to  foreign  powers  in 
the  evil  past  should  lapse  by  mr.turity,  or  to  qu.ilify  herself  by 
earnest  reforms  and  incluitriou.^  devclopmcnl  for  ihcir  c  irlicr 
recovery.    Nominally  jlic  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  in 
veality  she  fell  into  a  mood  of  much  impatience.    Under  the  name 
of  a  **  tights-recovery  campaign  "  her  people  began  to  protest 
vehatoentJy  a^iasS  the  continuance  of  any  conditiMia  which 
impaired  h«r  sovereignty,  and  as  thb  temper  coioared  her 
attitude  to\v.-i:''i  the  various  questions  which  iacwitably  p-ew 
out  oi  the  sauaiion  in  Manchuria,  her  relalions  wilh  Japan 
baoaaM  aowhat  ttnlaad  ia  the  ea^y  put  af  igo^ 


Having  waged  two  wars  on  account  of  Korea,  Japan  emerged 
from  the  second  conflict  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Korea  aanitt  te  ^ 
modified,  and  that  aiaee  the  ideati^  «f  Kascaa  aod  raw  tm 
Japanese,  intctests  Irf the  Tir  East  and  the  paramonnt  Ms  Wkr 
character  of  J.-;panese  interests  in  Korea  would  n  ut 
permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the  care  of  .viiv  ti  ird  ^^^^ 
power,  she  mu^t  .is'.ume  the  rharcc  herstl:.  }v.;rii[ie  and 
America  also  recognized  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented 
to  withdraw  their  legations  from  Seoul,  thus  leaving  the  control 
of  Korean  foreign  aflain  cntii^  ia  the  hands  of  Jqiaa,  who 
farther  uadettook  to  IMOBW  autaiy  tfMctktt  te  dw  event  of 
aggression  firom  without  or  ^wbaace  from  witUn.  But  in 
the  matter  of  internal  administration  she  continued  to  limit 
herself  to  advisory  supervision.  Thus,  though  a  Jap.inrsc 
resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents  throughout 
the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by 
foreign  representatives  and  consuls,  the  Korean  government  was 
merely  asked  to  emplqr  Japsnrsf  experts  in  the  position  of 
counsellors,  the  ri|^  to  accept  or  rejea  their  counsels  being  left 
to  their  employers.  Once  a^dn,  however,  the  futility  of  looking 
for  any  real  reforms  under  this  optional  system  was  demon- 
strated. Japan  sent  her  most  renowned  statesman.  Prince  Ito, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general;  but  even  he,  in  spite 
of  profound  patience  and  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional 
methods  must  be  resorted  to.  Hence  on  the  24th  of  July  1907 
a  new  agreement  was  signed,  by  which  the  resident-genaal 
acquired  initiative  as  wdl  as  caonkatlve  competence  to  enact 
aixl  enforce  laws  and  ordinances,  to  appoint  and  maova  KoNM 
officials,  and  to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  hi  the  rsnks  of 
the  admini-it ration.  That  this  constituted  a  heavy  blow  to 
Korea's  independence  could  not  be  gainsaid.  That  it  was  in- 
evitable seemed  to  be  efjually  obvious.  For  there  existed  in 
Korea  nearly  all  the  worst  abuses  oi  mcdic>'al  systems.  The 
administration  of  justice  depended  solely  on  favour  or  interest. 
The  pdke  fontribiHed  by  cairaption  aad  incoaipetcnoe  to  tht 
h»ecnrity  of  Bfie  and  property.  The  troops  were  a  body  of 
less  mercenaries.  Offices  being  allotted  by  sale,  thousands  of 
incapables  thronged  the  ranks  of  the  executive.  The  emperor's 
court  v..is  crowded  by  diviners  and  plotters  of  all  kinds,  male 
and  female.  I'he  finances  of  the  throne  and  those  of  the  state 
were  hoi)elessly  confused.  There  was  nothing  hke  an  organized 
judiciary.  A  witness  was  ia  many  cases  considered  partie«p» 
criminis',  tortnn  was  oomnoa^  employed  to  obtafo  cvideocik 
and  deirndaats  hi  civil  cases  were  placed  wader  arrest  ba* 
prtsenaeat  meant  death  or  pcribanent  disablement  for  a  man  of 
mall  means.  Flogging  so  severe  as  to  cripple,  if  not  to  kill, 
was  a  comnwn  pi:nishment;  every  major  oflencc  from  roLlcry 
upward  was  capi: nl.  .in  l  female  crimin.!];  \\irc  frequvn'.ly 
cutedbyadmioisteringsbockicgly  painful  poisons.  The  currency 
was  in  a  state  Of  the  Utmost  coirfusion.  Extreme  conaptkm 
and  estottioD  were  ptactised  ia  conaciioo  with  taatioBb 
Finally,  while  nothing  showed  that  the  average  Korean  lacked 
the  elementary  virtue  of  patriotism,  there  had  been  repeated 
proofs  that  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  empire  cotinted 
for  htllc  in  the  estimates  of  political  intriguers.  Japan  must 
either  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  cflcct  drastic  reforms 
there.  She  necessarily  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
things  which  she  accomplished  between  the  beginning  of  1906 
and  the  dose  of  1908  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  elaboralioa 
of  a  pMpcv  qrstna  of  taxation;  the  onanimina  of  a  stall  tft 
adndnhter  aaaoat  budgets;  the  re^assessraent  of  taxatde  pro- 
perty; the  floating  of  public  loans  for  productive  enterprises; 
the  reform  of  the  cuncncy;  the  establishment  of  banLs  of 
varioui  l.inJs,  including  agricultural  and  commercial,  the 
creation  of  associations  for  putting  bank-notes  into  circulation; 
the  introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  capital  to 
farmers;  the  hgbtiag  aad  booyhig  of  the  coasts;  the  provisioa 
of  posts,  telegnphs.  roads  and  railways ;  the  erection  of  pobBe 
liuh  liHRs;  the  starting  of  various  industrial  enterpri'^rs  (inch  as 
prinitug,  brick-maluog,  forestry  and  ooal-mioing) ;  the  laying 
oat.af  ■add  fanasi  the  bsgpaaint  of  cotton  cahhmtioa;  the 
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Jingo's  rcign  arc  in  the  main  an  account  of  intercourse,  some- 
times peaceful,  sometimes  stormy,  between  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Only  one  other  episode  occupies  a  prominent 
place:  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Jingoli  atcp-brethers  to 
•ppoat  bcr  cctoni  to  Yaaiato  and  to  picvcnt  the  accession  of 
her  son  to  the  throne.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  all  such 
names  as  Jimmu,  Sujin,  ChQai,  i-c.  arc  posthumous,  ami  were 
invented  in  the  rci^:n  of  Kw.ininm  (78.'-8o6),  the  fashion  btin^ 
taken  Ir'jin  China  and  the  fiiriu'i  ;!Km;iclvfS  being  purely  l  lr.rii  -.(.' 
translations  of  the  qualities  assignt  d  to  the  respective  monarchs. 
Thus  Jimmu  signifies  "  divine  valour  ";  Sfljin,  "deity-honour- 
ing"; and  Chflai,  "sad  middle  son."  The  aancs  of  these 
rulers  during  life  were  wholly  diflerent  from  ibcir  posthumous 
ippfMatittfff  I 

Chinese  history,  which  is  fncompanibly  otder  and  more  precise 
tlian  Korean,  i^  by  no  n-.c.-in-  nknt  about  J.ipan.  Long  notices 
Barikrt  octur  in  (he  later  Ilan  and  W'li  rnords  (;>  to  365). 
Notkxt  la  The  Japanese  are  spokin  of  as  i.'.atf;  (iru\  and 
Chiacf  their  islands,  frequently  c.iUcd  the  queen  country,  arc 
nidto  be  ir.  lunUiinous,  with  soil  suitable  for  growing 
Ctaiii*beaip,  and  the  silk' worm  mulbeny.  The  climate  iaao  mild 
tBat  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  wfitter  and  tunMner;  tlwfe  ate 
neither  oxen,  horses,  tigers,  nor  leopards;  the  people  understand 
the  art  of  weaving;  the  men  tattoo  their  faces  and  bodies  in  pat- 
terns iniiicating  ditTercnces  of  rank;  male  .-it  tire  consists  of  a  single 
•  piece  of  cloth ;  females  wear  a  Rown  passed  over  the  head,  and  lie 
their  hair  in  a  bow;  soldier*  arc  armed  with  spears  and  sliicUls. 
and  also  with  bows,  from  which  they  discharge  arrows  tipped  with 
boneor  iron;  the  sovereign  resides  in  Vamato;  there  arc  stockaded 
forts  and  bomea;  food  ia  taken  with  the  fingen  but  is  served  on 
bamboo  trays  and  wooden  trencbeis;  foot-gear  is  not  worn;  when 
men  of  the  lower  classes  meet  a  man  of  rank,  they  leave  the  road 
and  retire  to  the  grass,  squatting  or  kneeling  with  both  hands  on 
the  ground  when  they  address  him;  intoxicating  liquor  is  much 
used;  the  people  arc  long-lived,  many  rc.ithinn  the  a^e  of  loo; 
women  are  more  iiun;crou3  than  men;  there  no  ;heft,  ai>.i  liti- 
gation is  infrequent;  the  women  aue  faithful  and  uot  jealous; 
all  men  of  high  rank  have  four  orfivewlves,  others  two  or  three; 
wives  and  children  of  la  w-brcaken  are  confiscated,  and  for  grave 
crimes  Uie  oU'ender'a  family  b  exUrpated;  divinatkm  is  practised 
by  burning  bones;  mourning  lasts  for  some  ten  days  and  the 
riles  are  performed  by  a  "  mourning-keeper  ";  after  a  funeral 
the  whole  family  perform  ablutions;  fishing  is  much  practised, 
and  the  fishermen  are  skilled  divers;  there  arc  distinctions  of 
rank  and  some  arc  vassals  to  others;  each  province  has  a  market 
where  goods  arc  exchanged;  the  country  is  divided  into  more 
than  100  provinces,  and  among  its  prodOGlfAn  white  pearls, 
green  jado  and  danabar.  These  annate  go  on  to  say  that 
between  147  and  tgo  civil  war  pre\-ailed  for  several  years,  and 
order  was  finally  restored  by  a  female  sovereign,  who  is  described 
as  having  been  old  and  unmarried;  much  addicted  to  magic  arts; 
attended  by  a  thousand  females;  dwelling  in  .1  palace  with  lofty 
pavilions  surrounded  by  a  stockade  and  guarded  by  soldiers; 
but  leading  such  a  secluded  life  that  few  saw  her  face  except  one 
man  who  served  her  meals  and  acted  as  a  medium  of  commimica- 
tioo.  There  can  be  Utile  question  |3iat  thia  queen  was  the 
enprcia  Jingo  who,  according  to  japaocie  anaala,  cane  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  am.  seo,  and  whose  every  public  act  had  its 
inception  or  promotion  in  some  alleged  divine  interposition. 
In  one  point,  however,  the  Chinese  historians  arc  certainly 
ir-eorreci.  They  represent  tattooing  as  universal  in  ar.c;t.in 
Japan,  whereas  it  was  confmcd  to  criminals,  in  whose  case  it 
played  the  part  that  branding  does  elsewhere.  Centuries  later, 
in  feudal  days,  the  habit  came  to  be  practised  by  men  of  the 
lower  ocdcfs  wkoM  nvocatieos  involved  baring  the  body,  but 
it  newer  acqidied  vogue  amoog  educated  people.  la  other 
respects  these  ancient  Chinese  annab  mtist  be  credited  with 
remarkable  accuracy  in  their  description  of  Japan  and  the 
Japartose.  Their  account  may  be  advantaccou^ly  conij.ared 
with  Professor  ("hAmberl.'in's  analy^ns  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  Japaucse,  in  the  pieiacc  to  iu»  Uanslalioa 


"  The  Japanese  of  the  mythical  period,  as  pictured  in  the  legends 
pfMcrvcd  by  the  compiler  of  the  Rtcotdi  of  Aniitiil  Mcllen,  were  a 
race  who  had  long  emerge-d  from  the  savage  mgc  and  had  attained 
|o  a  high  level  oTbarbaric  skill.  The  Stone  Afe  was  forgot  ten  by 
thcra— or  nearly  ao—and  the  evidence  points  to  tlwir  never  haviiw 
passed  through  a  genuine  Bronze  Age.  though  the  knowledec  of 
bronce  was  at  a  later  period  introducc-d  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.  They  UM.-d  iron  for  manuf.u  r  uring  tpears,  swordi  ana 
Lnive*  of  various  shafn>.  .ituJ  iil.LV\i5f  :i>r  the  niijre  |i<  aceful  purpo-c 
of  making  hooks  wherewiih  to  an^le  .>r  to  f.i-ten  the  do<ir»  ol  ihcir 
liun.  Their  other  warlike  and  hututnt;  impltnicnts  (f*S4di-»  trap* 
and  gins,  which  appear  to  have  been  UM-d  equally  (or  caichtng 
beasts  and  birds  aiM  for  dcatc«yillg  human  enemies)  were  bows  and 
arrows,  ipcars  and  etbow>pads— tRe  latter  seemingly  of  skin,  whUc 
special  allusion  is  made  to  the  ftct  that  the  arrows  were  feathered. 
I*crhaps  clubs  should  be  added  to  the  list.  Of  the  bows  and  arrows, 
swords  and  knives,  there  is  perpetual  mention,  but  nowhere  do  we 
he.ir  of  the  tooK  with  which  they  were  manufaciurc-d.  and  there  is 
the  same  rcmark.ible  <.ilenre  rCii.irdini;  iuch  widely  <.prejd  domc-stie 
implements  as  the  saw  and  lh(  a\i'.  We  hear.  Iiowiver.  of  the  |>e>tV 
and  mortar,  of  the  fire-dnll,  of  the  wedge,  of  the  »iektc,  and  of  the 
shuttle  used  in  wea\-ing.  Navigation  seems  10  ha%'e  been  in  a  \-rrv 
elementary  state.  Indeed  the  art  of  sailing  was  but  little  practiw.^ 
in  Japan  c\'cn  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  of  our  era, 
subsequent  to  the  general  diffusion  of  Chinese  civilication,  though 
rowing  and  punting  are  often  mentioned  by  ihe-cariy  poets.  To 
what  we  should  call  towns  or  villages  \-ery  lilile  reference  is  made 
anywhere  in  the  /?,i  <t..')  or  in  that  part  of  the  Chronules  which  con- 
tain the  aieounl  e>l  the  lo-eallej  Uiutie  -Nge,  ll,u  from  what  »e 
It-am  inei  lrnially  it  w.-iuld  lli.:t  the  ^^^anty  population  was 

<  hif  fly  distributed  in  small  hamlets  ,iiid  isolated  dwellings  along  the 
coast  and  up  the  cour^  of  the  larger  streams.  Of  house -builduiz 
there  is  frequent  mcmioa.  Fences  were  in  use.  Rug*  of  skins  and 
rush-mattlftg  were  oceaslomklty  brought  in  to  sit  on.  and  we  even 
hear  once  or  twice  of  silk  rugs  bring  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  notile  and  wealthy.  The  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  wMcb SO 
plcasanily  distinguish  the  modern  Japanese  from  their  1 
in  continental  .-\~ia,  though  less  fully  de\-cloped  than  at' 
would  sri  m  to  have  existed  in  the  perm  in  early  times,  as  we  read 
more  tli.ui  onre  of  tkathiii^-  in  ri'.crs,  and  arc  lolj  <j(  Isithinj  v  ur-t", 
being  s|x-cially  attached  to  the  i.er~jii  of  a  certain  ImiJtrial  ie.t  irt 
Lustrations,  too,  formed  part  of  the  relu-ious  practices  of  the  race. 
Latrines  arc  mentioned  several  times.  1  hey  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  away  from  the  Immmcs  and  to  have  been  generally 
placed  oxvr  a  running  stream,  whence  doubtless  the  name  for  Latrine 
in  the  archaic  dialect — kavaya  (river-house).  A*pcciiliar  sort  of 
dwelling-place  which  the  two  old  histories  bring  prominently  under 
our  notice  is  the  so<alled  parturition  house — a  one-roomed  hut 
without  windows,  which  a  woman  was  expected  to  build  and  retire 
into  for  the  purfjox-  of  bciuR  delivered  unseen.  Castles  arc  n  t 
di'tin- tly  »|.'il.rri  of  erni!  a  Vv.\<:  wliirli  comcidcs,  accordint;  to  the 
receivc-d  chronology,  wuh  the  lir»t  century  d.C.  \Vc  then  fii»t  mc-ct 
with  the  curious  term  riceostlc,  whose  precise  significjii.  n  is  a 
matter  dispute  among  the  native  commentators,  but  which,  on 
comparison  with  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  early  Japanese,  should 
probably  be  understood  to  mean  a  kind  of  palisade  ser\'ing  the  pwf^ 
pose  of  a  redoubt,  txhind  which  the  warriors  could  ensconce  tkeilk 
Hive*  The  forxl  of  the  early  Japane'<-  consisted  of  fish  andof  tbo 
flesh  of  the  wild  creatures  which  fell  by  the  hunter's  arrow  or  *rere 
taken  in  the  trapjier's  snare,  kicc  is  the  onK'  ei  real  of  which  there 
is  such  mention  made  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doulM  tl  ,tt  its  ctiltivi- 
tion  dates  back  to  time  immemorial.  Beans,  mil  tt  and  barley  are 
indeed  named  once,  together  with  silkworms,  m  the  account  fA  the 
Divine  Age.  But  the  passage  has  cver>'  aspect  of  OR  iMcr|X)latioa 
in  the  legend,  perhaps  not  dating  back  long  befocc  the  time  of  the 
eighth-century  compiler.  A  few  unimportant  vegetables  and  fruits, 
of  most  of  mich  there  is  but  a  single  mention,  are  found.  Tbe 
intoxicating  liquor  called  take  was  known  in  Japan  during  the  mythi- 
cal period,  and  were  chopsticks  for  eating  food  with.  Cooking 
pots  and  tups  and  dishes — the  latter  fjoth  of  c-inhenwarc  and  a 
leaves  of  trees — arc  also  mentioned :  but  of  the  u<e  of  fire  for  warrtjiog 
purposes  wc  hear  nothing.  Tables  are  named  several  times,  but 
never  in  connexion  with  food:  they  would  le-em  to  have  been  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  ofierings  on,  «nd  were 
proVial  "y  quite  small  and  low— in  fact,  rather  ira>'s  than  Tshlri. 
according  to  European  ideas.  In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the 
specialization  of  garments  the  early  Japanese  had  reached  a  ht^ 
level.  We  read  in  the  moat  ancient  legends  of  upper  garmTrms. 
skirts,  trow&ers,  girdles,  veils  and  hats,  while  both  sexes  .id  .'ncd 
theniselvt!,  with  necklaces,  bracelets  and  !  ^aJ  ornaments  of  sT  -Mrs 
considered  precious — in  this  rosficct  olTtrinj;  a  striking  cont.'"ast  to 
their  descendants  in  modern  times,  of  whoic  attire  jewelry  form* 
no  part.  The  material  of  their  clothes  was  hempen  cloth  and  (xapex 
— mulhcny  bark,  cotouied  by  being  rubbed  witi!  madder,  and  prob- 
ably with  woad  and  other  tlnctorut  plants.  All  the  garments.  %o 
far  as  we  may  judsc,  were  woven,  sew  ing  being  nowhere  wentiotscd. 
From  the  great  place  which  the  chase  occupiM  in  daily  life,  are 
led  to  suppose  thsi  skins  also  were  used  to  make  garments  of.  Thosw 
to  In  the  Xccardt  at  least  one  pasMge  which  (avQtin  thia  siimitlna. 
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aod  the  Cktonults  in  one  place  mention  the  straw  rain<oat  ami 
Jirca  l  I  rtmircil  hat.  whirh  ^tiU  (uriii  the  J.ipancM.-  (H.aiJnl'n.(Icctual 
protection  3i;uin»t  the  inrlrTTici-.i  i-.  'i  c\  the  weather.  The  trndrils 
at  cretping  pUntk  Mrvcd  the  purpoac*  of  strings,  and  bound  the 
mrnat*  twofd  rauod  lus  mitt.  CooIm  m  mcMioaed.  aod  it  ia 
nridem  that  mucli  attcalion  wis  devoted  to  the  draHSig  ol  the  hair, 
lilt  awn  teem  to  have  bound  up  their  hair  iti  two  bunche*,  one  on 
each  iMe of  the  head,  while  the  younK  bovs  tied  theirs  in  a  top-knot, 
the  unmarried  girl*  let  their  locks  h.inj:  tiown  over  their  necks,  and 
tkc  married  women  drei.!<-d  their*  after  a  fashion  which  apparently 
tomLincd  the  two  la^l  nametJ  tnethods.  There  ii  no  mention  in 
any  ul  \\k  t  \'\  ^.■•l.s  .if  cutling  the  h.iir  or  beard  extepl  in  token  of 
di»jrace:  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  the  matter  of 
Ike  bead-drew,  were  diMinguiahcd  by  a  divenity  o{  apparal  and 
oraamentatkm.  With  icfard  to  the  precioua  stone*  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  u«d  at  ornamenia  lor  llie  head,  neck  and  annx. 
we  know  from  the  specimen*  which  have  lewatdcd  the  l.-ibours  uf 
irrhaeological  rp^t-.irrh  in  Japan  that  agatCi  Crystal,  gla>«,  j.ide, 
terpentine  and  steatite  were  the  most  UMd  IliaterbU,  .ind  earned 
taa  pierced  cylindrical  •.hai>C'»  the  commonest  forms.  The  horse — 
stitirn  ujk  riJJeii,  Imt  not  driven — the  barn  door  fowl  and  the  cor- 
morant u*ed  fi'r  ri-.hins.  arc  the  only  donicaiic ited  creature*  men- 
tioned in  the  culicr  tra{litions.  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
silkworm.  In  the  later  portions  of  the  Records  ana  CkronkUs 
dogs  a«d  cattle  are  aUudco  tcy  but  abacp^  awine ud  cwcA  cMa  van 
ipparcnily  nut  yet  introdoced." 

.\5  ihc  prehistoric  era  draws  lo  it';  end  the  above  analyses  of 
Jijune^e  tivilizalion  have  to  Lc  mutliiied.    Thus,  lowarrls  the 
close  o(  the  K''  century,  ship-builiiing  made  great  progrc^--,  .md 
instead  o(  the  small  boats  hitherto  in  u»e,  a  vessel  too  fi.  long 
»as  constructed.   Notable  above  all  is  tbe  fact  that  Japati  s 
Imfattknl  relations  with  Kom  were  replaced  by  friendly  intcr- 
naa»t     that  die  bcgwi  to  icoctve  In>m  her  neighbour  insiruc- 
tiea  in  tbe  art  of  writbg.  The  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicles 
for  this  imporUint  event  is  a.d.  285,  but  it  has  been  proved 
almi  st  conclusively  that  J.ipanese  annals  relating  lo  this  period 
art  i:i  error  to  the  extent  of  1  jo  jears.    Hctitc  the  introduction 
'i  laiiigraphy  must  be  placed  in  40 ^    {'l.inise  history  shows 
that  bei  »cen  57  and  247  Japan  sent  four  embassies  Iw  ihc  courts 
of  the  Man  and  the  Wei,  and  ihi^  iuicrcourKCaanot  have  failed 
t«  diKtose  tfa«  ideognpli.  But  the  knowkdfe  appcan  lo  have 
beta  confiaed  to  a  few  intai>relers,  and  noc  until  the  year  405 
areieatcpe  taken  to  extend  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Korean, 
Wang-in.    Korea  herself  began  to  study  Chinese  learning  only 
<  few  years  before  she  undcrtwk  to  impart  it  lo  Japan.    We  now 
brKd  a  numerous  colony  of  Koreans  passing  to  Japan  and  settling 
there,  a  large  number  are  also  carried  over  as  prisoners  of  war. 
tnd  tbe  Japanese  obtain  scamstrcases  from  both  of  ihcir  conti- 
nental neighboun.  One  fact,  related  with  much  precibion, 
Ann  that  tlie  icincmcnta  of  Jifo  were  in  an  advanced  condition : 
aa  kc-house  is  described,  and  we  read  that  from  574  (?  494)  it 
became  the  fashion  to  store  ice  in  this  n.anncr  for  use  in  the  hot 
aionths  by  placing  it  in  -.valtr  or  5.;.'.i-.    The  emperor,  Nintoku, 
tawhose  time  this  innovation  is  attributed,  is  one  of  the  romantic 
(Iptfcs  of  Japanese  history.    He  commenced  his  career  by  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  :.jvereignty  from  his  younger  brother,  who 
prcsicd  him  eaxacstly  to  do  ao  on  the  ground  that  the  proper 
order  of  aticceesion  had  been  disturbed  by  their  father's  par- 
tiilily — though  the  rights  attaching  to  primogenitvre  did  not 
receive  imperative  recognition  in  early  Japan.    After  three 
years  of  this  mutual  scU-eli.icemenl.  during  which  the  throne 
remained  vacinl,  llic  younger  brother  comniiltfd  suicide,  and 
Nintoku  reluctantly  became  sovereign.    He  chose  Naniwa  (the 
Olodern  Osaka)  for  his  capital,  but  he  would  not  take  the  fanners 
frem  tbeir  work  to  finish  the  building  of  a  palace,  and  subte- 
qier.tly,  inferring  from  the  absence  of  smoke  over  the  bouses  <  f 
the  jHoplc  that  the  country  was  impoverished,  he  remitted  .ill 
ta\c>  and  suspcndciJ  forced  labour  for  a  ti  ri;i  o(  I  liree  years,  during 
vihich  his  palace  fell  into  a  slate  of  riii:i  ati.l  he  himself  fared  in 
the  Coarsest  m.mner.  Digging  car.. ih,  damming  rivers, con.struct- 
ing  roads  and  bridges,  and  establi:>hing  granaries  occupied  his 
attention  wben  love  did  not  distract  it.   But  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  he  wa»  moat  Unhappy.  He  figiuea  at  the  sole  wearer  of 
the  Japanese  crown  who  was  defied  by  his  conaort;  for  when  he 
t  xk  a  coficubiiie  in  despite  of  the  ei:ipri'^s.  her  jcaloitqf  was  so 
bitter  that,  refusing  lo  be  placated  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
or  other  ovcttwest  alie  left  tbe  pateca  alutgetlicr}  aiMl 


'when  he  tou^t  'to  introdure  another  beauty  into  the  inner 
chamber,  bis  own  lialf>bnKb«,  who  carried  bia  propo9als,w«i 
tb«  giri  for  Umelf .  One  other  fact  dcaervea  to  m  remembered 
in  conneidoB  with  Nintoku's  reign:  Ki-ao-tsuoo,  representative 
of  a  great  family  which  had  filled  the  highest  administrative 
and  military  posts  under  several  sovereign-;,  is  nicnticmed  as 
"  the  first  to  commit  to  writing  in  detail  the  pro-Jvictions  of  the 
soil  in  each  hxality  "  This  was  in  353  (probably  473).  We 
shall  err  little  if  we  date  the  commencement  of  Japanese  written 
annals  from  this  time,  thoo^  B»  compilatiaa  eailicr  than  the 
KtiUu  baa  aurvivad. 

f .  Bariy  Hhltrkti  ArW.— WHh  the  emperor  RichS,  who  came 

to  the  throne  a.0.'40o,  the  historical  prritwl  m.iy  be  said  10 
commence;  for  though  the  chronology  of  the  records  is  still 
questionable,  the  facts  are  generally  accepiLt!  a,  ireiiiblc. 
Conspicuous  loyalty  towards  the  sovereign  wa.«.  not  an  attribute 
of  the  Japanese  Imperial  family  in  early  times.  Attempts 
to  usurp  the  throne  were  not  uncommon,  though  there  are  very 
few  insunces  of  such  essays  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  Love  or 
Ittit  phtjred  no  insignificant  port  In  the  dnuna,  and  a  connnon 
metlMd  of  placating  nn  Irate  sovereign  was  to  present  a  beautiful 
damsel  for  his ddcctation.  Tlic  veto  of  consanguinity  did  not 
receive  very  strict  respect  in  these  matters.  Chilciren  of  the 
same  father  might  intermarry,  but  not  tho:.c  of  the  same  mother; 
a  canon  which  becomes  explicable  on  observing  that  as  wivt*s 
usually  lived  apart  from  thdr husbands  and  had  the  sole  custody 
of  tiidr  offspring,  two  or  mora  families  often  remained  to 
the  end  nnoottflcioua  of  the  iact  that  they  liad  a  common  die 
There  was  a  remarkable  tendency  to  organize  the  nation  into 
groups  of  persons  following  the  same  pursuit  or  charged  with 
the  same  functions.  A  grou^  thus  compnscfl  was  called  he. 
The  heads  of  the  great  families  had  lilies — as  omi,  tnurcji. 
miakko,  uake,  Sic. — and  affairs  of  slate  were  admitiislereil 
by  the  most  renowned  of  these  nobles,  wholly  subject  to  the 
sovereign's  ultimate  will.  The  provincial  districts  were  ruled 
by  sdoos  of  tbe  Imperial  family,  who  upaar  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  entirely  aabaervient  to  the  Iwoae,  There  were  no 
tribunals  of  justice;  ihe  ordeal  of  boiting  water  or  heated  metal 
was  the  sole  test  uf  guilt  or  innocence,  apart,  of  course,  from 
ronfcsiion,  v,h!(  h  was  often  cx.iried  under  menace  of  torture. 
A  celebrated  instance  of  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  is  recorded 
in  415,  when  this  device  was  employed  to  correct  the  genealogies 
of  families  suspected  of  falsely  claiming  descent  from  emperors 
or  divine  beingk  The  test  proved  efficacious,  for  men  conscious 
of  foigery  rcfoaed  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  Deprivation  of  rank 
was  the  lightest  form  of  punishment;  death  the  commoaeat, 
and  occasionally  the  whole  family  of  r.n  ofTcnder  became  serfs 
of  the  house  against  which  the  offence  had  been  committed  or 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  disclosing  a  crime.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  examples  of  wrong-doing  expiated  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  lands  or  other  property.  We  find  several 
instances  of  that  extione  type  of  hvalty  which  became  habitual 
in  later  aget— sviclde  in  picfereace  to  aatvivuig  a  deoenaed  hud 
On  the  whole  the  successive  sovereigns  of  these  early  times 
appear  lo  have  ruled  with  clemency  and  conuderation  for  the 
people's  welfare.  But  there  were  two  notable  exceptions — 
Vuriaku  (457-470)  and  Murelsu  (499-506).  The  former  slew 
men  ruthlessly  in  fits  of  passion  or  resentment,  and  the  latter 
was  the  Nero  of  Japanese  history,  a  man  who  loved  to  witness 
the  agooy  of  hia  fdlows  and  knew  no  sentiment  of  mercy  or 
rcmoTK.  Yet  even  Ynriaku  did  not  iafl  lo  peomote  industrial 
I > arsuits.  Skilled  artisans  were  obtained  from  Korea,  and  it  ia 
related  that,  in  463,  thismon.irih  induced  the  empress  and  the* 
ladies  of  the  palace  to  plant  mulberry  trees  with  their  own  hands 
in  order  lo  encourage  sericulture.  Throughout  the  sih  and  6th 
centuries  many  instances  are  recwdcd  of  the  acquisition  of 
landed  estates  by  tbe  Throoe,  and  their  occasional  bestowal 
upon  princes  or  Imperial  conaorta,  such  gifts  being  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  assignment  of  bodies  of  agrfcoHnfMs  wlw 
seem  lo  have  ,i<  cepted  the  position  of  serfs.  Meanwhile  Chinese 
civiliuiion  was  gradually  becoming  known,  either  by  direct 
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of  Chinese  subjects  came,  through  Korea,  in  ?io.  an*'  one  of 
their  number  received  high  rank  together  with  ihc  [>oii  of  director 
of  the  Impcri.ll  treasury.  From  these  facts,  and  from  a  national 
register  »howijig  the  derivation  of  all  the  principal  families 
ill  JapAn,  it  is  dearly  established  that  •  considenbk  strain  of 
Cbtoot  tad  Korean  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  maajr  Japanese 
aid^Mts. 

"Hie  most  signal  and  far-reaching  event  of  this  epoch  was  the 

importation  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  which  took  place  in  S5^- 
lamduc  Kiircin  monarch  acted  as  propagandist,  sending  a 
•ia*  of  spccut  envoy  wiiii  a  bronze  image  of  the  Uuddha  and 
tuMbUm.  ^^.jjjj  jjvcral  volumes  of  the  Sutras.  Unfortunately 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  faith  happened  to  synchronize  with  an 
epidemic  of  plague,  and  conservatives  at  tiM  Inperial  cou  rt  were 
easily  able  to  attribute  this  visitaUon  to  leaeotment  on  the  part 
of  the  ancestral  deities  against  the  tnviiioe  of  Japan  by  an  alien 
creed.  Thus  the  spread  of  Buddhism  was  checked;  but  only  for 
a  time.  Thirty  five  ycar5  after  the  coming  of  the  Sutras,  the 
first  temple  was  erected  to  enshrine  a  wooden  image  of  the  Buddha 
i6  ft.  high,  ll  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  question  between 
the  imported  and  the  indigeiKMis  cults  bad  to  be  decided  by  the 
tword.  The  statement  is  miilfading.  That  the  final  adoption 
of  BuddUim  icwlied  from  a  var  is  tnic,  but  its  adoption  or 
lejeetioa  did  not  constitute  the  motive  of  the  combat.  A  con- 
test for  the  succession  to  the  tluone  at  the  opening  of  Sujun's 
reign  (588  -59;)  fouml  tlie  partisans  of  the  Ini]ian  f.iiih  ranged 
on  one  side,  its  opjwncnts  on  the  other,  and  in  a  moment  of 
strcs-s  the  leailcfs  of  the  former,  Soma  and  Prince  L'mayado, 
vowed  to  erect  Buddhist  temples  should  victory  rest  on  their 
arms.  From  that  time  the  futiffe  of  Buddhism  was  aasured. 
la  Kona  sent  Buddhist  ielics»  Buddhist  pttcsu,  Buddhist 
ascetics,  arcliiteeta  of  BnddUst  tenipilcs,  and  casters  of  Boddhist 
images.  She  had  already  sent  men  learned  in  divination,  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  calendar.  The  building  of  temples  began 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  clo3ing  years  of  ihe  fuh  century,  as  did 
also  abdication  of  the  world  by  people  of  both  sexes;  and  a 
census  taken  in  673,  during  the  reign  of  the  empress  Suiko 
(58^-628),  showed  that  there  were  then  46  temples,  816  priests 
and  569  nuns  in  the  empire.  This  rapid  growth  of  the  alien 
faith  wss  due  nainly  to  two  Isaacs:  first,  that  the  cBq>rcss 
Suiko,  being  of  the  Sofa  family,  naturally  favoured  a  creed 
which  had  fuund  its  c.irlict  J-ip-ines-e  patron  in  the  great  states- 
man and  general,  Soga  no  L  ni.iko;  sceondly,  ih.ii  one  of  ilie  mo-J 
illustrious  scholars  and  pliilosopiicrs  ever  fiosies;,cd  fiv  J.ipan, 
Prince  Shfiloku,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  fostering  Buddiiism. 

The  adoption  of  Buddhism  meant  to  the  Japanese  much  more 
tliaa  the  acquisition  of  a  pcacticsl  rcligioa  with  a  code  of  dearly 
defined  morality  in  place  of  the  amorpboos  and  Jejnnecult  of 
Shinto.  It  meant  the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilization. 
Priests  and  scholars  crossed  in  numbers  from  China,  and  men 
passed -ever  from  Japan  to  study  the  Sutras  at  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  Buddhism.  There  was  also 
a  constant  stream  of  immigrants  from  China  and  Korea,  and  the 
result  auy  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  census  taken  of  the 
JaponeK  nobility  in  814  indicated  j8a  Korean  and  Chinese 
families  against  only  796  of  pare  JapaaCM  origin.  The  lecords 
show  that  in  costume  and  ctttloms  a  sfgna!  advance  was  made 
towards  refinement.  If.iircrnamt  n;s  of  pol  !  or  silver  chiselled 
in  the  form  of  flowers;  cai)s  of  sarcenet  in  twelve  special  lints, 
each  indicating  a  different  gr.ide;  garments  of  brocade  and 
embroidery  with  figured  thin  silks  of  various  colours — all  these 
wcfe  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions;  the  art  of  painting  was 
introduced;  a  recorder's  ofhce  was  cstahiishcd;  peifwncs  were 
largely  employed;  court  picnics  (o  gather  medidhal  beths  were 
insrituied.  princes  and  princesses  attending  in  brilliant  raiment ; 
Chinese  music  and  dancing  were  introduced;  cross  Ikjws  and 
caiapviks  were  added  to  the  wca|>ons  of  war;  domestic  architec 
turc  made  signal  strides  in  obedience  to  the  examples  of  Buddhist 
sacred  edifices,  which,  from  the  61M,  showed  magnificence  of 
dinenskm  and  decoration  bttliiito  VMonceived  in  Japan;  the 
aaufli  ttaWeiilng  and  aenlpiUM  uoderwent  gicak  improve- 
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ment;  Prince  ShSlflko  compiled  a  code,  commonly  spoken  of  as 

the  first  written  l.ius  of  Japan,  but  in  reality  a  collection  of 
maxims  evincing  a  moral  spirit  of  the  highest  type.  In  some 
respects,  however,  there  was  no  improvement.  The  succession 
to  the  throne  still  tended  to  provoke  disputes  among  the  Imperial 
princes;  the  sword  constituted  the  principal  weapon  of  punish- 
ment, and  torture  the  chief  judicial  device.  Now,  too.  lor  the 
first  time,  a  noble  family  is  found  seeking  to  oaorp  Uw  Impcrid 
authoiiUr.  The  licad  of  the  Soga  house,  Umako,  having  com- 
p.issed  the  murder  of  the  emperor  Sujun  and  placed  on  the  throne 
hi-,  own  niece  (Suiko).  swept  away  all  opposition  to  the  latter 's 
successor,  Jomei,  and  controlled  the  administration  of  state 
affairs  throughout  two  reigns.  In  all  this  he  was  strongly 
seconded  by  his  son,  Iruka,  who  even  surpassed  him  in  contu- 
melious assumptioo  «C  power  and  parade  of  dignity.  Iruka  w  as 
slain  in  the  pieKnce  of  the  cnpicai  KAgyoku  by  Prince  Kaka 
with  the  assistance  of  the  minister  of  tlie  interior,  Kamako.  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  empress  (K6gyoku)  abdicating 
immediately  afterwards  in  favour  of  Kamako's  protege,  Prince 
Karu,  who  is  known  in  history  as  Kitoku.  This  Kamako, 
planner  and  leader  of  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  the  Soga, 
is  remembered  by  posterity  under  the  name  of  Kamatari  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Japan's  noble  bouses, 
the  Fujiwara.  At  this  time  (645),  a  liabit  whidi  afterwaidb 
contributed  materially  to  titeeilacenient  of  tlw  Throne's  practical 
authority  was  inaugurated.  Prince  Furubito,  pressed  by  his 
brother,  Prince  Karu,  to  assume  the  sceptre  in  accordance  with 
his  right  of  primogeniture,  made  his  refusal  p>cremptory  by  aban- 
doning the  world  and  taking  the  ton.sure.  This  retirement  to  a 
monastery  was  afterwards  dictated  to  several  sovereigns  by 
ministers  who  fband  that  an  active  occupant  of  tlie  tfanoe 
impeded  tbeir  own  eiercise  of  adoainiatrative  aatocncgr.  Fara> 
bito^  fceootse  to  fhe  toosnic  proved,  however,  to  be  merdy  a 
doak  for  ambitious  designs.  Before  a  year  had  passed  he  con- 
spired to  usurp  the  tlirone  and  was  put  to  death  with  his  chil- 
dren, his  consorts  strangling  themselves.  Suicide  to  escape  the 
disgrace  of  defeat  had  now  become  a  common  practice.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  this  epoch  was  the  prevalence  of  supersti- 
tion. The  smallest  incidents — the  growing  of  two  lotus  flowcn 
on  one  stem;  a  popular  ballad;  the  reputed  song  of  a  sleeping 
monk^;  the  oondiiioa  of  tiie  water  in  a  pond;  rain  without 
cloud«--a]]  these  and  cognate  trifles  were  regarded  as  ormns; 
wizards  and  witches  deluded  the  common  people;  a  strange  form 
of  caterpillar  was  worsliipped  as  the  god  of  the  eveilasting 

world,  and  the  peasants  impoverished  ibcmsdves  by  maUag 

sacrifices  to  it. 

An  interesting  epoch  is  now  reidtod,  the  first  legislative  en 
of  early  Japanese  histoiy.  It  commenced  with  the  leign  ol  the 
emperor  KMokn  ef  whom  the  Ckrmteltt  say  ntt  * 
that  he  "  honoured  the  religion  of  Buddha  and  de-  Lftfifamm 

spised  Shintft  ";  that  "  he  was  of  gentle  disposition;  fl'*^  - 
loved  men  of  learning;  made  no  distinction  of  noble  and  mcan,^ 
and  continually  dispensed  beneficent  edicts."  The  customs 
calling  most  loudly  for  reform  in  his  time  were  abuse  of  the 
system  of  forced  labour;  corrupt  administration  of  justke; 
spoliation  ol  the  peasant  class;  assumption  of  ipwioua  alks  to 
justify  oppression;  indiscTiminate  distribution  of  the  families 
of  slaves  and  serfs;  diversion  of  taxes  to  the  pockets  of  collectors; 
formation  of  great  estates,  and  a  general  lack  of  administrati\-c 
ccntraliiation.  The  first  step  of  reform  consisted  in  orderirj 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  prepare  registers  showing  the 
numbers  of  freemen  and  serfs  within  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
the  area  of  cultivated  bnd.  It  was  further  ordained  that  the 
advantagcsof inigationshouidbe  shared  equally  with  thecomrooa 
people;  that  no  local  govenwr  might  try  and  dedde  criminal 
t  .'.'^cs  while  in  his  province;  that  any  one  convicted  of  accepting 
bribes  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  as  well  as 
to  other  punishment;  tb^t  in  the  Im[Mri.il  court  a  box  should 
be  placed  for  receiving  petitions  and  a  bell  hung  to  be  sounded  in 
the  event  of  delay  in  answering  them  or  unfaineBin  drahog 
with  them;  that  all  absorption  of  land  into  great  estates  should 
cease:  that  buikn,  outposts,  guards  and  post-hones  should  be 
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pfOvkl«<l;  ihat  high  officials  should  be  dowfred  with  hcre<Iitar>' 
estates  by  way  of  eroolumcnt,  the  largest  of  such  prants  being 
jooo  homesteads;  that  men  of  unblcmi&hcd  character  and 
proved  capacity  should  be  appointed  aldermen  for  adjudicttbg 
oiimul  mattm,  that  tbett  abovld  be  cbotCB  atckil»for|m^ 

"  skilled  in  writing  and  aritlnietk  ";  tint  tbe  Und  should  be 
parcelled  out  in  fixed  proportions  to  every  adult  unit  of  the  popu- 
Uiion  with  right  of  tenure  for  a  term  of  six  years;  thai  forced 
Ubour  should  be  commuted  for  taxes  of  silk  and  cloth,  and  that 
fdr  fiscal  and  aiiministrative  purposes  households  should  be 
organised  in  groups  of  five,  each  group  under  ao  dder,  and  ten 
(roups  forming  a  township,  which,  again,  rfwuH  be  governed 
bjr  an  dder.  Iwddentally  to  tlicM  icfonn  nmqr  of  tlie  evil 
tiiiieon  of  the  thne  are  cipoitd.  Thus  pfowfncU  guveiumi 
•hen  they  visited  the  capital  were  accustomed  to  travel  with 
great  retinues  who  appear  to  have  constituted  a  charge  on  the 
regions  through  which  they  passed.    The  law  now  limi'.cii  the 
number  of  a  chief  governor's  attendants  to  nine,  and  forbade 
him  to  use  official  houses  or  to  fare  at  public  cost  unless  journey 
ingeapoblkhuslnaa.  Again,  men  who  bad  acquired  some  local 
dhtbdMHi,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  noble  families,  took 
advantage  of  the  abaence  of  hiatorical  raooidtorofiidal (Casters, 
and,  representing  themselves  as  desoeodaots  of  magnatH  to 
whom  the  charge  of  public  granaries  had  been  cntru«itcd.  suc- 
ceeded in  usurping  valu.iljlc  [irivilcges.    The  offuc  of  provincial 
(Overnor  had  in  many  cases  become  hereditary,  and  not  only 
were  governors  largely  independent  of  Imperial  control,  but  also, 
since  every  free  man  carried  arms,  there  had  grown  up  about 
these  officials  a  popohtion  iclying  latgely  on  Uie  tow  of  force. 
KStoku^  lefanns  sought  to  Inmate  0  syitcn  of  temporary 
giwtniors,  and  dbeeted  that  all  arms  and  armour  should  be 
stored  in  arsenab  built  In  waste  places,  except  in  the  case  of 
pro\'incea  adjoining  lands  where  unsubdued  aborigines  (Ycmishi) 
dwelt.    Punishments  were  drastic,  and  in  the  ca«.c  of  a  man  con- 
victed of  treason,  all  his  children  were  executed  with  him,  lii-. 
vivet  and  consorts  committing  suicide.   From  a  much  earlier 
age  suicide  had  been  freely  resorted  to  ss  the  most  honourable 
erik  fcom  pending  dtignoe,  bat  as  yet  the  sannrai^  method  of 
diiemhewdmeDt  wis  not  employed,  straogutotioo  or  cnttbig 
the  throat  being  the  regular  practice.   Torture  was  freely 
employed  and  men  often  died  under  it.   Signal  abuses  prevailed 
in  regions  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's observation.    It  has  been  shown  that 'from  early  days 
the  numerous  scions  of  the  Imperial  family  bad  generally  been 
provided  for  by  grants  of  provincial  estates.    Gradually  the 
descendants  of  these  men,  and  the  representatives  of  great 
families  who  held  hereditary  tank,  CKtended  their 
VHcrapulously,  employing  forced  tohour  to  redahn  lands, 
which  they  let  to  the  peasants,  not  hr5itatinf;  to  appropriate 
Urge  slices  of  public  property,  and  rtmlttsnK  to  the  central 
treasury  only  such  fractions  of  ihc  taxes  .as  they  fuund  con- 
venient.   So  prevalent  had  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  become 
that  count ry-fdk,  repairing  to  the  capital  to  seek  redress  of 
ftievmaoes,  were  often  compelled  to  remain  there  for  the  purpose 
at  carrying  out  some  work  in  which  dignitaiies  of  state  were 
interested.   Tbe  removal  of  tbe  capital  to  a  ;iew  site  on  each 
change  of  sovereign  involved  a  vast  quantity  of  unproductive 
toil.    It  is  recorded  that  in  656,  when  thr  empress  Saimei  occu- 
pied the  throne,  a  canal  was  dug  which  required  the  work  of 
jo.ooo  men  and  a  wall  was  built  which  had  employed  70,000  men 
before  its  completion.    The  construction  of  tombs  for  grandees 
was  another  heavy  drain  on  the  people's  labour.   Some  of  these 
acp«ildires  nttaiaed  cnocmotis  dimfniions— that  of  tbe  emperor 
f)|fai  (sye-jto)  measures  sjia  yds.  roond  the  outer  moot  and 
is  some  60  ft.  high;  the  emperor  Nintoku's  (313-399)  is  still 
larger,  and  there  is  a  tumulus  in  Kawachi  on  the  flank  of  which  a 
good-sized  village  has  been  built.    Ki'toku's  laws  provided  that 
tbe  tomb  of  a  prince  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  require  the  work 
of  more  than  1000  men  for  seven  dajrs,  and  that  the  grave  of  a 
petty  official  must  be  completed  by  50  men  in  one  day.  More- 
tfm,  it  «M  fMiddeo  to  btuy  «ltli  tbt  body  fold!,  rihrer» 


copper,  iron,  jewelled  shirts,  jade  armour  or  silk  brocade.  It 
appears  that  the  custom  of  suicide  or  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
grandees  still  survived,  and  that  people  sometimes  cut  off  their 
hair  or  stabbed  their  thighs  preparatory  to  declaimlncatlllCllody. 
All  these  practices  were  vetoed.  Abuses  had  grown  up  even  ia 
coaMrfoBwftktlieShtatd  rite  of  purgation.  This  rite  lequfred 
not  only  tbe  reading  of  rituals  but  also  the  offering  of  food  and 
fruits.  For  the  sake  of  these  edibles  the  rite  was  often  harshly 
enforced,  especially  in  connexion  with  pollution  from  contact 
with  corpses;  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  when  of  two  brothers, 
returning  from  a  scene  of  forced  labour,  one  lay  down  upon  the 
road  and  died,  the  other,  dreading  tbe  cost  of  compulsory  purga- 
tion, refused  to  take  up  the  body.  Many  other  evil  customs 
came  into  eiistcnce  in  cooaeiion  with  this  lite,  and  all  were 
dealt  with  fai  the  new  tows.  Not  the  least  important  of  the 
reforms  then  introduced  was  the  orginiiation  of  the  ministry 
after  the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty  of  China.  Eight  depart- 
ments of  state  were  created,  and  several  of  them  received  names 
which  are  similarly  used  to  this  da^-.  Not  only  the  institutions 
of  China  were  borrowed  but  also  her  ofTicial  costumes.  During 
K&toku's  reicn  I9  grades  of  head -gear  were  instituted,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tenchi  (668-671)  the  number  was  increased  to  sd, 
with  eorrespondog  robes.  Throughout  this  era  intercourse  wu 
frequent  with  China,  and  the  spread  of  Buddhism  continued 
steadily.  Theemprcss  Saimei  fi'i  55-661),  who  succeeded  K6loku, 
was  an  earnest  patron  of  the  faith.  By  her  command  several 
public  expositions  of  the  Sutras  were  j;ivcr.,  an  l  ihe  fnii'.ding  uf 
temples  went  on  in  many  districts,  estates  being  Ubcrally  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  places  of  worship. 

Tit  Ptgiman  £r«.— In  tbe  Cknmida  ft  Japan  tbe  yesf 
tfft  h  tivated  as  a  kind  of  interregmun.  It  was  in  truth  a 
year  of  something  tike  anarchy,  a  great  part  of  it  being  occupied 
by  a  conflict  of  unparalleled  magnitude  between  Prince  Ototno 
(called  in  history  Emperor  Ki'ibun)  and  Prince  Oama,  who 
emerged  victorious  and  is  historically  cntitk-d  Tcmmuf673-6S6). 
The  four  centuries  that  fiillowed  arc  conveniently  designated 
the  Fujiwara  era,  because  throughout  that  long  mterval  affair^ 
of  state  veto  oootroDed  by  the  Fujiwara  family,  whose  daughters 
were  ^ven  as  consorts  to  socosssive  sovereigns  and  whose  sons 
filled  an  the  Ugh  adndnistnUve  posts,  has  been  tctotcd 
above  that  Kamako,  chief  of  the  ShintA  ofRcials,  inspired  the 
assassination  of  the  Soga  chief,  Iruka,  and  thu-i  ilefcatcd  the 
lattcr's  designs  upon  the  throne  in  the  li.iys  of  the  empress 
KOgyoku.  Kamako,  belter  known  to  subsequent  generations 
as  Kamatari,  was  thenceforth  regarded  with  unlimited  favour  by 
successive  sovereigns,  and  just  before  bis  death  in  670,  the 
family  name  of  Fujiwara  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
TenchL  Kamatari  bineelf  deserved  all  the  honour  he  received« 
but  Ids  descendants  abased  tbe  high  trust  reposed  fa  them, 
rrfiuced  the  sovereign  to  a  mere  puppet,  and  exercised  Imperial 
authority  without  openly  usurping  it.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  adoption  of  Chinese  administrative  systems,  a  proccM  which 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  during  the  reign  of  K6toku 
(645-654)  and  to  have  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  the 
iitb  century.  Under  these  systems  the  emperor  ceased  directly 
to  cscrcise  supreme  dvO  or  military  power:  he  became  merely 
the  source  of  Aotbodtyi  not  its  widder,  the  dvil  functioas  bdag 
delegated  to  a  bureaucracy  and  the  mfltlary  to  a  soldier  class. 
Possibly  had  the  custom  held  of  transferring  the  capital  to  a  new 
site  on  each  change  of  sovereign,  at;d  had  the  growth  of  luxuri- 
ous habits  been  thus  chcckr.!,  the  cnm[>arat ively  simple  Ijfe  of 
early  times  might  have  held  the  throne  and  the  i«opic  in  closer 
contact.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  a  strong 
tendenqr  to  avoid  these  costly  migrations  developed  itseU.  In 
709  tbe  oowt  took  vp  its  Tesidenco  at  Nm,  lenaintog  tbcie  vatO 
784;  ten  years  sfter  the  totter  date  KiAto  became  the  permanent 
metropolis.  The  capital  at  Nara — established  during  the  reign 
of  the  empress  CcmmyO  (708-715) — was  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Chinese  metropolis.  It  had  nine  Rales  and  nine  avenues,  the 
(lalacf  being  situated  m  the  northrrn  serlion  ar;d  approached  by 

a  broad,  straight  avenue,  which  divided  the  city  into  two  petiectiy 
cqpal  lahok  all  tte  oilMr  Meets  ronniag  paialkl  to  lUs  main 
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a\'enae  or  at  ri^t  aaslcs  to  it.  Seven  Krvtrdinu  reigned  at 
HeiiO  (castle  of  peace),  aa  Man  i*  UatoiicaUy  tailed,  aod, 
dnrinf  thia  pviod  of  7S  3WMi>  ima  «l  the  gnindeat  tenapka 
ever  seen  in  Jtput  me  oectedi  ft  ■mUtlule  of  idds  were  cast, 
among  them  a  coloanl  btome  DaUmttu  si)  (t.  high;  large 
tcmplc-brlls  were  fmin'ird.  .^n  t  all  the  best  artists  and  artisans 
of  the  era  ilcvotcd  ihtir  s<:r%iccs  to  these  works.  This  religious 
mania  reached  its  acme  in  ilie  reign  of  ihc  itiipcror  ShOmu  (714- 
748),  a  man  equally  su{x:rstiiious  and  adJicletl  to  di>play.  In 
Temmu's  lime  the  custom  had  been  introduced  of  comp; 
large  numbco  oi  penons  to  enter  the  Buddhist  priesthood  m  iih 
the  object  «f  fMpldUing  heaven's  aid  U  hMt  the  illness  of  an 
fllnatikms  ptwoaagg.  la  ShAotu't  day  cvcqr  oatuod  calamity 
cr  abaonMl  pbenomaan  ma  icvuded  aa  ealUng  far  relisioiu 
■enrices  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great  expense  involved  in  aU 
these  buDdiiigs  and  ccremoniab,  supplemented  by  lavish  outlays 
on  court  pagciMts,  was  severely  felt  by  the  n.ition.  The  con- 
dition of  the  apricvjltural  class,  who  were  the  diicf  tax  payers, 
was  fi;r[l>cr  .iRsruvatcd  by  the  optr.ilio:!  vi  tlic  emperor  KOloku's 
land  system,  which  rendered  tenure  so  uncertain  ss  to  deter 
improvements.  Therefore,  in  the  Kara  epoch,  the  principle  of 
private  owaenhip  oi  4and  began  to  be  recognized.  Attention 
VMakepaidtAfoad-making,  bridfe-buildiQg,  river  control  and 
kma  ceMtiiKtiop.  a  special  feature  of  tliia  Jait  being  iha  me 
of  tflca  for  mofing  purposes  in  place  of  the  or  thatch 

hitherto  employed.  In  all  these  stcpa  of  progress  Buddhist 
priests  took  an  active  part.  Costumes  were  now  governed  by 
purely  Chinese  f.ishions.  Thi^  change  had  been  gradually  intro- 
duced from  llie  time  of  KOloku's  legi^Utivc  mc.tiurcs — gciurally 
called  the  Taikwa  reform*  after  the  naiui  uf  the  era  (645-^1  ,0)  ui 
their  adoption — and  was  rendered  more  UiorouKh  by  supplemen- 
tary enactments  in  the  period  701-70J  while  Mommu  occupied 
the  throne.  Ladies  seen  by' this  time  to  have  abandoned  the 
strings  of  beads  worn  in  eaqy  eras  roimd  the  neck,  wrists  and 
aidJca.  Tbty  used  ocaaoeata  of  foid,  ailver  or  ^de  in  their 
balr,  Inrt  in  other  ropects  their  habilmeata  closely  resembled 
thoM  of  men,  and  to  make  the  difference  still  less  conspicuous 
they  straddled  their  horses  when  riding.  Attempts  were  made 
to  f,i<  il  t.iu-  tr.ivi  l  liy  establishing  stores  of  grain  along  the 
principal  l.if;h-v.iys,  hut  a',  yet  there  wxrc  no  hostelrics,  and  if 
a  wayfarer  did  no:  C:  d  ihehcr  in  the  houjc  of  a  friend,  he  had  lo 
bivouac  as  best  he  could.  Such  a  state  of  afl.iirs  in  the  provinces 
offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  luxurious  indulgence  which  had 
AOw  begun  to  pienill  in  the  capitaL  There  festivals  of  various 
Undik  daaring,  verw-oomposuiig.  flower  picnks,  archeiy,  polo, 
football— of  a  veqr  tefiaed  aamic— bawklog,  hunting  and  gam- 
bUng  abMd)ed  the  attention  of  the  ariitocracy.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  epoch  except  a  revolt  of  the  northern 
Ycmishi,  which  was  temporarily  subdued  by  a  Fujiwara  general, 
for  the  Fujiwara  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  manial  habits  of 
their  ancrstonv.  In  704  the  ImpcHal  capital  wai  transferred 
from  Nara  to  Kioto  by  ordir  of  the  cr^pcror  Kwamrr.u,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Japanese  sovereigns.  Lducation,  the  organiza- 
IIOBOf  tbadvil  service,  riparian  works,  irrigation  improvements, 
theafpaatioDofreligioBiroD  politics,  tlte  abolitiooof  sinecure 
oflket,  de^doa  for  coooangbig  and  aisiitlng  agriculture,  all 
NedvedattcatSoBitoaMB.  Bitt  a  twenty^twoyeaia' campaign 
agateit  the  noftbera  Yesdihf ;  the  bdldlngof  onawnNia  temples; 
the  indulgence  of  such  a  passionate  love  of  the  chtse  that  he 
organized  140  hunting  excursions  during  hb  reign  of  35  years; 
profuse  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  ir,  Ki"lo 
and  the  exactions  of  provinci.il  noMes,  conspired  to  jir.k  tlic 
working  clas■.l•^  iir.  >  cuati  r  dij  th:;  of  hardship  than  ever. 
FarmCfS  had  to  Inirrow  money  and  seed  rice  from  local  officials 
OrBoddhist  temples,  hypothecating  their  land  as  secttrity;  thus 
the  tCBpka  and  the  nobles  extended  thdr  already  gireat  estates, 
«Mbt  tae  apicultiiid  popdatioB  gndaaQy  fdl  IMB  a  pesitloii 


were  steadily  developing  their 
tttUm  iaflaence  in  KiCtr>.  Their  mcfhodi  vcrc  simple  but 
fbORRighly  effective.  "  By  progressive  exercises  of 
they  padoaQy  contrived  that  the  choice  of  4 


conioct  for  the  soveiei^  should  be  IcgaUy  limited 
a  dauglitar  of  thair  (aidly,  iiva  baMHiws  of  which  mm 
apociaiiy dofpHMd  t» thai hoBow thraaik al apa.  ytkmrn 
son  naa  bom  «a  aa  mapmtt,  the  Fojiwam  took  the  chiU  into 
one  of  their  paheea,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
particular  Fujiwara  noble  that  lu  ppcried  'n  (jt  his  maternal 
grandfather  became  rvgent  of  the  tn-jy-'c.  I  hii  olTice  of  regent, 
created  towards  the  dose  of  the  vth  untury.  was  part  ol  ll)e 
scheme,  for  the  Fujiwara  did  not  alJow  the  purple  to  be  worn  by 
a  sovcrei^-ri  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  or,  if  they  suffered 
him  to  wield  the  Kept  re  during  a  few  years  of  manhood,  thqr 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  so  soon  as  any  independeng  aipiaa* 
tioas  iwfaB  to  iaqiair  lias  dodlityi  and  since  for  the  pavqataot 
adadaittntloa  in  thcM  consiamly  recarring  minoritiea  an  ofRca 
more  powerful  than  that  of  prime  miniatcr  (dajo  daijin)  was 
needed,  they  created  that  of  regent  (kwamboku),  making  it 
hereili;;iry  in  iheir  own  family.  In  fact  the  bistcry  of  Japan 
from  the  i,th  lo  the  lolh  ccntuo'may  be  described  as  the  hiaiury 
of  fuur  families,  the  Fujiwara,  the  'l  aira.  the  Minamolo  and  the 
Tokugawa.  The  Fujiwara  governed  through  the  emperor;  the 
Taira,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Toku|awa  gOVCtaed  In  spite  of  tlM 
emperor.  The  Fujiwara  based  their  power  on  nutrinioaial  all>> 
ances  with  the  Throne;  the  Taira,  t  he  Minamoto  and  the  Tokugawa 
based  theiia  on  the  poaMnioa  of  anned  itttBfih  which  the  thiona 
hadnoooapetenoeloonntnL  Tbcfeanotberbioadliiieotdeai^' 
age  b  seen.  ThroughOMt  the  Fujiwara  era  the  cent  re  of  political 
gravity  remained  always  in  the  court  Throughout  the  era  of 
the  Taira,  ilic  .M.uamoto  and  the  Tokugawa  the  centre  of  political 
gravity  was  iraiisfcrred  lo  a  point  ouiiide  the  court,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  mihtary  feudalism  "  The  process  of  transfer  was 
of  course  gradual  It  commenced  with  ihc  granting  of  Uifft 
tracts  of  tax-fri-c  lands  lo  noblemen  who  had  wrested  ihOR  fnm 
ibc  aborignca  (Yeniahi)  or  had  recUioKd  them  by  awanaof  aof* 
labouc  Tbcaetiactal^for  the  moot  part  in  tiieaanlMEm  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  main  island,  at  aucb  a  distance  fren  the 
capital  uat  the  writ  of  the  central  govemiaeBt  did  not  ma  there, 
and  since  such  lands  could  be  rented  at  rates  considerably  less 
than  the  tax  levied  on  farms  beluuging  to  ihc  state,  the  peasants 
by  diKrecs  abandoned  the  latter  and  settled  on  the  former, 
with  the  retaul:  that  the  revenues  of  the  Throne  steadily  dimin- 
ished, v.lule  thiAc  of  i!ie  irciai  magnates  correspondingly 
increased.  Moreover,  in  the  7th  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  Chinese  models  of  .orfministiatioB  and  orguizatioa, 
the  court  begu  l«  rely  for  military  poMcctionoB  the  aervicca  of 
guards  tcapeiai^  drafted  fnn  the  paoviadal  troopa,  and« 
during  tlje  pfotcKtnd  atnm^  afrimt  tlM  YcviiU  In  the  aattk 
and  east  m  the  8th  ceotttry,  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  aword 
lay  with  the  provinces  began  to  be  noted. 

KiCito  remained  the  source  of  authority  Hut  w  ith  the  growth 
of  liaury  and  effeminacy  in  the  capital  the  Fujiwara  became 
more  and  more  averse  from  the  hardships  of  campaign-  yvw  raka 
iaj,  and  in  the  <^th  and  icth  centurie>,  respectively,  «<Hfi»» 
the  Taira  ar.  l  the  Minamoto'  fainilic*  came  into  promi-  Mtummam. 
nence  as  military  leaders,  the  field  of  the  Taira  oix-raiions  bcini 
the  south  and  west,  that  of  the  Minamoto  the  north  and  east 
Had  the -court  merved  to  itself  and  munificently  exercised  the 
privikfe  of  lemmnng  theai  aervices,  it  might  still  have  retained 
power  and  weahh.  But  by  a  niggardly  and  contempt  uouspoUcy 
on  the  part  of  Ki'ro  not  only  were  the  Minamoto  leaders  estranRc.' 
but  aK)  they  a'^sumed  the  right  of  rtcoinpcnsii:s  their  followers 
with  tax-free  ctates,  an  e\ample  which  l!ie  Tjir.i  hader^  quickly 
follov.ed.  Dy  the  early  years  of  the  i^th  ccnt-r>  ihc^t  estates 
Ii.Td  .Tttrnrtcd  the  great  majority  of  the  farming  th<LS,  whereas  the 
pii'dic  land  was  left  wild  and  uncultivated.  In  a  word,  the  court 
and  tbe  Fujiw.-.ra  foun<l  themselves  wIthOUt  revenue,  while  the 
coffers  of  the  Tain  and  the  Minamoto  vete  fuU.  the  pratr  oC 
(te  |Mne  and  tbe  power  of  the  fintd  had  paawd  effectvaay  to  the 
two  m&itaiy  famules.  Piooribent  features  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  capital  at  this  era  (irth  century)  were  superstition,  re. 
finement  am!  efTcmmacy.    A  belief  was  widely  held  that  calamity 

*  The  Tain  and  the  Minanoto  both  traced  tbar  dcsocat  traai 
loverial  princes;  the  Tokugawa  woe  a  kaach  of  the  MiaaoNM. 
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•wnsB  vr  iBiTCTi  nram  mcoovs  nnranB  to 

BoddUst  priest*.  Thus,  during  a  reiftn  of  only  13  years  at  the 

dofe  of  the  llth  century,  tlie  emperor  Shimkawa  iau.>.e<l  5420 

rtlipious  pictuicttobcp&inted,  ordcri-d  the  caslitiR  of  i  ?7  statues 

of  Buddha,  each  11  ft.  high,  o(  3150  lifc-^uzcd  imagrs  and  of 

19JO  smaller  idoU,  and  constructed  11  large  temples  as  well  as 

446|A3»  nligious  edificei  of  various  kinds.  Side  by  side  with  this 

%iUk  fa  dM  fupernatural,  aexiul  imnoralHy  pieraitod  widely, 

finer  tuMmUw  «AaHn 

estimated  the  coojugal  qualities  of  a  young  lady  by  her  skill 
ia  finding  scholarly  simfles  and  by  her  perception  of  the 
odeoce  of  words.  If  a  woman  w.is  so  fortunate  .\s  tn  .inquire  .1 
reputation  far  leamiiip,  she  f>o«:'w<;^i-(l  a  ccrtit'iralc  rf  universal 
\.rl  ji-  a:ij  :imi.ibilif y."  \\\  ;Ih-  p.i^limcs  of  the  N.irari"Kh 
«c  re  pur:>ucd  with  increased  fervour  and  eLUiontioD  in  the  Heian 
(Kidto)  era.  The  building  of  fine  dwdHi^lNWn  and  the  laying 
««it  of  Inndtrny  prJn  took  pbc*  «i  s  maMtnMm  teak, 
'  ia  tha>  lopKls  ^  idMb  of  kMT  ags  «M»  ask  y«t 
As  to  coMoM^  tte  clM>4tali|^  taaiMwtte  and 

brely  simple  dNH  of  tkfe  M  Matvy  WW  excbangcd 

for  a  much  more  elaborate  style.  rJurinf;  the  Xara  epoch  the 
many-hucd  hats  of  China  ha<!  been  abandoned  for  a  sober  head- 
gear fii  ilL  i,M'j,!f  lovirtd  with  Mack  lacquer,  but  in  the  Ilcian 
era  this  was  rcpbccd  by  an  imjiosing  stnirturc  K'i'itening  with 
jewels:  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  grew  so  long  that  tlicy  hung  to  the 
knees  when  a  man's  arms  were  crowed,  akod  the  trowsers  'were 
made  so  full  and  baggy  that  tlMf  Wicblfd  s  divided  skiit. 
fnm  thi*  «ni  my  b*  Mid  lo  kav*  c— ettd  Ike  manufacture 
if  tht  UHtcfd  tad  mutm  MHlt  ftlMn  fbr  wUch  Japan  after- 
wards became  famous.  "  A  fopH  ideal  wu  lo  wear  sereral  suiu, 
one  above  the  other,  disposing  them  so  that  their  various  colours 
showed  in  harmoniously  cotUraMin^  lines  at  the  folds  on  the 
bosom  and  at  the  edges  of  the  long  sleeves.  .\  surrc^>.i"ul  costume 
fr<  Mid  a  sensation  in  rotirt  circles.  Its  wearer  bcr.Krn"  tt  '- In  ro 
of  lite  hour,  and  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  ambition 
MM  began  even  to  powder  their  facesand  rouge  their  cheeks  like 
fNMBin.  AsfbrtlMlairwi,  tbdrcoitaMtetobcdUMaaMof 
■aprftctieaUty  and  cHiaaagaMa  la  fUa  tpatk  Loaf 
lair  was  essential,  aad  what  witb  devakfil^tka 
multiplying  the  iramber  of  her  robes,  BM  miHag  abova  fecr 
lrf>'.<.  M  Ti  .>  mar  y  plitd  ir.iin,  a'prand  laily  of  the  time  always 
socmtd  to  be  si  rucpliiit;  to  emi.  rjn"  from  a  r.itarac I  of  habiliments." 
It  was  fortunate  for  Jajiin  that  liriumstanre?  favoured  the 
growth  of  a  military  cl.iss  in  this  age  of  her  career,  for  had  the 
coadhions  existing  in  Kidio  during  the  Heian  epoch  spread 
tbrougboul  the  whole  country,  the  penalty  never  escaped  by  a 
demoralized  nation  mat  have  overtaken  her.  But  by  the 
ayddk  of  llw  iMh  cantaijr  dM  paialdaaa  laiaaaea  flf  the  Fttji- 
warahadpaMbtfbiadMaf  aaTMMaadlbaMlnaaMto,  and 
a  question  of  succession  to  the  throne  marshalled  the  latter  two 
families  in  opposite  camps,  thus  inaugurating  an  era  of  civil  war 
which  held  the  country  in  the  throes  of  almost  continuou?;  battle 
for  4;o  years,  placed  it  under  the  administration  of  a  military 
fcuclali'sm,  and  educated  a  nation  of  warriors.  At  first  the  Mina- 
jnoto  were  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  capital,  Kiyoraon. 
the  Taira  chief,  being  left  complete  master  of  the  litttatiBn.  He 
cttaUbbcd  UabcadqaaiUnai  IMndHua 
the  fWBnwa  of  jo  oat  aC  tlM  M  pwvlRcu  Vuinrfaf  tha  empire, 
aadf  filled  alt  the  hig}i  offices  of  state  with  his  own  relatives 
or  connexions.  But  he  made  no  radical  change  in  the  adminis- 
trative syslem,  preferring  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Fujiw.Tra 
by  keeping  the  throne  in  the  hands  of  minors,  .^nd  he  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  sparing  the  lives  of  two  youthful  sons  of 
hb  defeated  ri\-al,  th«  MUuunoto  chief.  They  were  Yoritomo 
and  Yoshitsuni;  the  lattarliM greatest  stratcgbt  Jl^n  ever  pro- 
duead,  wiUi  parhapa  one  eac«|Mloa;  the  fdnwr,  aoe  ai  bcr  thiea 
IptaataM  atatcmca,  Iba  fmiadcf  a(  ariwaiy  fiiadalliai>  tbaw 
two  bmh  the  Taira  were  so  completely  overt hwwa  that  they 
never  raised  their  baada  again,  a  sea-fight  at  DanHMMna  (iiss) 
giving  fhcia  Ift 
as  ytaiB. 


T%»  Fmdal  Eira.— Yoritooo,  artlag  largely  under  the  advice 
of  an  aituti-  councilor,  Oye  no  Hiromoto,  established  his  seat 
of  power  at  K  tniakura,  .500  m.  from  Kii^to.  He  saw  that, 
effectively  to  utili/e  the  strrni^th  of  tliL'  iiu'iitary  class,  propin* 
quity  to  the  military  centres  in  the  provinces  was  cs6cntial.  At 
Kaniakura  IieorK-iniaedaBadminlstntivebodysimilarinmechan* 
ism  to  that  u(  the  metropolitan  government  but  stadiously  dif> 
ferentiated  in  the  matter  of  nomendalure.  Aa  to  the  country 
at  large,  be  bcooght  It  «bctaaUgr  uadar  the  aaagr  a(  KanakiiBft 
by  placing  the  prarfaMaa  vidar  the  diMt  eoBMal  of  flriHtanr 
govemon,  chosen  and  appointed  by  hIaMdL  Ko  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  interfere  in  any  way  wfcb  tbapaBty  in  Kioto: 
it  was  left  iniart,  and  the  noblesabout  the  Throne — li«;e(courtly 
houses'),  as  thry  came  to  be  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
l<:tiy  (nilitary  hoi.  ,<  1 —were  placated  by  renewal  of  their 
property  titlo.  The  Buddhist  priests,  also,  who  had  been 
treated  moft  hafridy  during  the  Taira  tenure  of  power,  foaad 
their  foitunaa  laaiandaBiar  Kaaiaktoa'aaaay*  g|ihieqa«ntly 
Yoritoeoo  ol  iafaad  te  hhaarfi  the  iMa  at  jrfilaii*»gwi 
(barbariaa-aabdafait  g—aHllMhau),  and  jaM  aa  the  offioa  «f 
regent  (kwanbakn)  fand  long  been  hereditary  In  the  Ftt|f«ua 
famUy,  so  the  office  of  ah&gun  became  thenttforth  ht  rcditary 
in  that  of  the  Minarooto.  Thisc  thangi-s  were  ra<lic.i!.  Tiu-y 
sis;iiil'ied  a  complete  shifting  of  the  centre  of  power.  During 
eighteen  centuries  from  the  time  of  Jimmu's  invasion — 39 
Japanese  historians  reckon — the  country  had  been  ruled  from 
the  aowthj  bow  the  north  became  supreme,  and  for  a  civiliaa 
'a  purely  military  was  substituted.  Bat  ihcia 
k  ia  Kiauk.  XaMkaim  aadi 
a  anaar  ar  aittfiig  napciiu  laactiM  far  «f«iT  «M  «f  Mta,  aad 
the  whole  of  the  military  administration  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  by  a  shAgun  who  called  himself  the  Imperial 
deputy.  In  this  respect  things  changed  materially  after  the 
death  of  Yoritomo  (119S).  Katoakum  then  became  the  scene 
of  a  drama  aMl^pB»  lo  that  aciad  la  Klote  bam  «ba  foth 

century. 

The  HOjO  famfly,  to  which  belonged  Maaa,  Yoritomo's  conaaM, 
aaiaiaad  towaada  tha  Kamakuia  ibafBB  aa  atlitade  similar  to 
that  pwiiBMif  awaaied  by  tlM  njfmttk  kmt^  .  . 


mn  iriHiTrm  ni  nrrfri  m  iIit  Tfiimrt  liawlnrtn 

Masa's  arms,  serv'ed  as  the  nominal  repMltaqfof  the  shCjrun's 
power,  the  functions  of  administration  being  Aidiarpctl  in  reality 
by  the  Hoj*!  family,  whose  successive  heads  took  the  tiame  of 
shaken  (constable).  At  first  care  was  taken  to  have  the  shfigun's 
oflTice  filled  by  a  near  relative  of  Voriiomo,  but  after  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman's  two  sons  and  his  nephew,  the  puppet 
shOguns  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fujiwara  or  of  the 
lopiuial  priMBi,  and  ivera  dtpaacd  a»  aoon  aa  thay  attamptad 
toaaantthaaMlvaa.  WhatlhiiaaHBthaeonMaappaiaMadkcn 
we  note  that  in  the  intcr\'al  of  83  years  between  12J0  and  1308, 
there  were  six  sfa6guns  whose  ages  at  the  time  of  appointmoit 
ranged  from  3  to  16.  Whether,  if  events  had  not  forced  their 
bands,  the  Hfljo  constables  would  have  maintained  towards  the 
Throne  the  reverent  demeanour  adopted  by  Yoritomo  must 
remain  a  matter  of  con^cture.  What  actually  happened  was 
that  the  ex-eraperor,  Go-Toba,  made  an  ill-judged  attempt 
(taai)t»hRalt thepoarg of  ICaanahoi^^^jMiad^t^Ua 

and  as  aunyaaldier*  of  Taira  extraction.  Ia  thabihf  «tni0^ 

that  ensaed  the  Imperial  partisans  were  wboOy  riiattered,  and 

the  direct  consequences  were  the  dethronement  and  exile  of  the 
reigning  empetior,  the  banishment  of  his  pre<lecessor  loj;ether 
with  two  princes  of  the  blood,  ami  the  compulsory  adoptiun  of 
tlic  tonsure  by  Go-Toba;  while  the  indirect  consequence  was  that 
the  succevsion  to  the  throne  and  the  tenure  of  Imperial  power 
fdl  andcr  the  dictatian  «f  tha  Hfljft  aa  they  bad  formerly  faUcn 
tnder  «ba  diiaeiion  «f  tfaa  imfaiaiB.  TaddtaM^  Am  bead  of 
the  mfft  famUy,  fantallad  bia  brather,  Tbkifoaa,  aa  mUBUtry 
gorrmor  of  KIBto,  and  eonfiaeating  about  jooe  eatafea,  the 

pri  pr.rty  of  those  who  had  espoused  th'-  Inpi  rii!  c.n;5r.  distri- 
buted tbcse  landa  aaiong  the  adbcre&is  of  bis  own  tamiiy,  tbua 
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greatly  strengtbcning  the  h$ais  of  the  feudal  system.  **  ll  toed 
with  the  Hdj6  as  it  had  fared  with  all  the  great  families  that 
preceded  them:  their  own  luisrulc  ukiraately  wrought  their 
niia.  Their  6rsl  eight  reprcscniaiivts  -.vcrc  talcnicd  and  up- 
light  adminirtrators.  They  took  justice,  simplidiy  and  truth 
for  tnidliig  principles;  they  despised  lumjr  and  ponp;  they 
■ever  Mpbed  to  bigli  offioal  nak,  Ui^  nm  contcBt  with  two 
praviaoes  for  eitatet,  tad  thqr  itenly  icpdled  the  cflenliMte, 
depraved  customs  of  Kidto.**  ThMI  tbe  greater  part  of  the  13th 
century  was,  on  the  whole,  a  goldea  era  for  Japan,  and  the  lower 
orders  learned  to  welcome  feudalism.  Nevertheless  no  century 
furnistied  more  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  peculiarly 
Japanese  system  of  vicarious  government.  Children  occupied 
the  position  of  sh&gun  in  Kamakura  under  authority  emanating 
from  children  on  the  tJuooe  in  Kioto,  and  member*  of  tbe  HAj6 
Jnnily  m  iiulU(ea  eHminirtmd  aaairs  at  the  nuiadate  of  the 
cfaOd  shOguns.  Thraogh  all  three  stages  in  tbe  digoitiet  of 
mikado,  shOgun  and  shikkcn,  tlic  strictly  rrgul.iud  firinciple  of 
licrcdity  was  maintained,  accordirifi  to  winch  no  IlOjO  shikkcn 
could  ever  become  shogun;  no  Miiiamuto  or  l''ujnv.ira  could 
occupy  the  throne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  how- 
ever, several  causes  combined  to  shake  the  supremacy  of  the 
UOjOi  Under  Ibe  «wi^  of  the  ninth  shikkcn  (TaitaloU),  the 
MHtcm  dapUdty  of  lite  and  earnest  dtscfaarge  of  eiecutive  duties 
which  had  distinguished  the  early  chiefs  of  the  famBy  were 
exchanged  for  luxury,  debauchery  and  perfunctory  govemmenL 
Thus  the  management  of  fiNcal  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Takasuke.  a  man  of  usurious  instincts.  It  had  been  the  wise 
custom  o:  the  I  lojo  conitahles  to  store  grain  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
and  distribute  it  at  low  prices  in  times  of  dearth.  There  occurred 
at  this  epoch  a  succession  of  bad  har\-csts,  but  instead  of  opening 
the  stau  graaaiks  with  henevolent  liberality,  Takaiulie  sold 
their  content*  at  the  Wiihett  obtahiabk  rates;  and,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  tbe  prevailing  indigence,  the  people  saw  the  constable 
in  Kamakura  affecting  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  a  sovereign 
waited  upon  by  37  mi.sircsscs,supporting  a  band  of  .'ooo  dancers, 
and  keeping  a  pack  of  5000  fighting  dogs.  The  throne  hap{>cncd 
to  be  then  occupied  (ijt^i.uS)  by  an  emperor,  Go-Daigo,  who 
had  reached  full  maturity  before  his  accession,  and  was  cor- 
respondingly averse  from  acting  the  puppet  part  assigned  to 
the  soverjgas  of  hia  time.  Feauk  hiflMeiije  canttibuted  to  his 
Impatience.  One  of  his  eoncubinca  bore  a  son  ftar  whom  he 
sought  to  obtain  nomination  as  prince  imperial,  in  defiance  of  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  H6j5  that  the  sutLcssion  should  pass 
alternately  to  the  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  Imperial 
family.  Kamakura  refused  to  entertain  Go-Daigo's  project, 
and  thenceforth  the  child's  mother  importuned  her  sovereign 
and  lover  to  overthrow  the  H6j0.  The  tntnuraie  of  tbe  throne 
in  Kidto  at  thb  time  wia  a  counterpart  of  former  eras.  The 
Fujiwara,  Indeed,  wielded  nothing  of  their  ancient  influence. 
TlKy  bad  been  divided  by  the  HSjO  into  five  branches,  each 
endowed  with  an  equal  right  to  the  olTice  of  regent,  and  their 
strength  was  thus  dissipated  in  struRgling  among  themselves 
for  the  possession  of  the  pri/c.  Hut  what  the  Fujiwara  had  dune 
in  their  days  of  greatness,  what  the  Taira  had  done  during  their 
brief  tenure  of  power,  the  Saionji  were  now  doing,  namely, 
•spiring  to  furnish  prune  ministers  and  empreaaea  from  their  own 
fainily  solely.  They  had  abeady  given  consorts  to  five  emperors 
la  succession,  and  Jealous  rivals  were  watching  keenly  to  attack 
this  dan  which  threatened  to  usurp  the  place  long  held  by  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  the  lan<l.  A  petty  incident  disturbed 
this  stale  of  very  lender  equilibrium  before  the  plan  of  the  HOjO's 
enemies  had  fully  matured,  and  the  emperor  presently  found 
himself  an  exile  00  the  island  of  Oiu.  But  there  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene  three  men  of  great  prawaia:  KusaaoU  If  aaadiige. 
Mitta  Yoshisada  and  Ashiluga  Takauji.  The  first  espoused 
from  the  outset  the  cause  of  the  Throne  and,  though  commanding 
only  a  small  force,  held  the  IlojO  troops  in  check.  The  last  two 
were  both  of  Minamoto  descent.  Their  common  ancestor  was 
Minaroolo  Voshiiyu,  whose  exploits  against  the  northern  Ycmishi 
to  tbe  second  half  of  the  11  ih  ccntuiy  had  so  impressed  his 
ODuntxyma  that  they  fsve  him  the  titk  of  HachiauuiTarB(first- 


bom  of  the  god  of  war).  Both  men  took  the  Md  originally  ia 

the  cause  of  the  H6jd,  but  at  heart  they  desired  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  latter  for  disloyalty  to  the  Minamoto.  Nilia  Yoshisadi 
marched  suddenly  against  Kamakura,  carried  it  by  storm  ind 
committed  the  city  to  tbe  flames.  Ashikaga  Takauji  occupied 
Kioto,  and  with  the  aidclde  of  Ihlatoki  the  H0j6  fcU  finally  tea 
rule  after  iis  yaan  of  wipwiBiifjl  (itip-^iM).  The  empiM 
aov  letuBad  from  cafle,  and  Us  aoB,  Priaee  IforiyaiU,  hariag 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  shftgun  at  Kamakura,  the 
restoration  of  the  administrative  power  to  the  Throne  seemed 
an  accomplished  fact. 

Go-Daigo,  however,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  wise  sovereign. 
The  extermination  of  the  I  (Aj6  placed  wide  estates  at  his  disposal^ 
but  instead  of  rewarding  those  who  had  deserved  n» 
well  of  him,  he  used  a  great  part  of  them  to  enrich  A»*ay 
hb  favourites,  tbe  companiona  of  his  dissipation.  '^VP'^ 
Ashikaga  Takauji  sought  just  such  an  opportunity.  The  foODl^ 
ing  year  (1335)  him  procbimihg  himself  sh6gun  at  Kama- 
kura, and  after  a  com[il:c.iicd  pageant  of  incidents,  the  emperor 
Go  IJ.iigo  was  obljgid  onte  more  to  lly  from  Kioto.  He  carried 
the  regalia  with  him,  refused  to  submit  to  Takauji,  and  declined 
to  recognize  his  usurped  title  of  anOgun.  The  Ashikaga  chid 
solved  tbe  situation  by  deposing  Go-Daigo  aad  pladag  opn 
the  thmoe  another  adon  of  the  impciial  family  who  is  known  ia 
history  as  KAmyft  (1136-1348},  aiid  who,  of  ooofse,  coafiimed 
Takauji  in  the  office  of  ^Agun.  Thus  commenced  the  Addkagi 
line  of  shoguns,  and  thus  commenced  also  a  fifty-six-year  period 
of  divided  sovereignty,  the  cm^Mrror  Go-Daigo  and  his  descen- 
dants reigning  in  Voshino  as  the  southern  court  {nanchtif,  and  the 
emperor  K6my0  and  his  descendants  reigning  in  Kioto  as  the 
noriheni  court  {/idtrnMi.  It  was  by  the  eflofta  of  the  sbOcun 
Yoshimitan,  tme  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ashikaga  potentata8»  that 
this  quancl  was  finally  eompoaed,  but  durhig  iu  praftoa  ll* 
country  had  fallen  into  a  deplorable  condition.  "  The  cooMiti^ 
tional  powers  had  become  completely  disorganized,  especially  in 
regions  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  towns.  The  peaMiu  wu 
impoverished,  his  spirit  broken,  his  hope  of  belter  things  com- 
pletely gone.  He  dreamed  away  his  miserable  existence  and 
left  the  fields  untillcd.  Bands  of  robbers  followed  tbe  armies 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  aad  increased  Ike  fceUngef 
lawlessness  and  insecurity.  The  coaat  population,  eapeda^f 
that  of  the  Island  of  KNlahiO,  liad  gtven  Itself  \ip  in  a  giol 
measure  to  piracy.  Even  on  the  shores  of  Korea  and  China 
these  cntcri)risinK  Jap.mcsc  cors-urs  made  their  appearance." 
The  shOgun  Yoshimitsu  chctkeJ  piracy,  and  there  ensued 
between  Japan  and  China  a  renewal  of  cordial  inierooune 
whidi,  apon  the  part  of  the  shOgun,  developed  phaiCB  plaWy 
suggesting  an  admisaton  of  Chinese'  suaersinty. 

For  a  brief  moment  during  the  sway  of  Yeahimiten  the  covntty 
bad  rest  from  intentecine  war.  hut  imuediatdy  after  his  death 
(1344)  the  struggle  began  afresh.  Many  of  tbe  great  territorial 
lords  had  now  grown  too  puissant  to  concern  themselves  about 
cither  mikado  or  shogun.  Each  fought  for  his  own  hand,  think* 
ing  only  of  extending  his  sway  anU  his  u  rritorics.  liy  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  Kioto  was  in  ruins,  and  little  vitality  re- 
mained in  any  trade  or  industry  except  those  that  ntinistcrtd 
to  the  wanu  of  tbe  warrior.  Again  in  the  caae  of  the  Ashikaga 
ah&guns  the  poUtical  tendency  to  exercise  power  Tkariontfy 
was  shown,  as  it  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  mikados  ia 
Kioto  and  in  the  case  of  the  Minamoto  in  Kamakura.  What 
tliu  resents  had  t)ccn  to  the  cni[ierors  and  the  constables  to  the 
Min.imoto  shoguns,  that  the  wardens  {kwanryo)  were  to  the 
Ashikaga  shdguns.  Therefore,  for  paesession  of  this  office  <A 
kwanry6  vehement  conflicts  were  waged,  and  at  one  tine  five 
rival  shagnaa  were  ooed  aa  figttre*beada  Iqr  contending  factioas. 
Yoshimitan  had  apportioned  an  ample  allowance  for  tbe  sapport 
of  the  Imperial  court,  but  in  the  continuous  warfare  following 
his  death  the  estates  charged  with  the  duly  of  p-o-rg  thu 
allowance  ceased  to  return  any  revenue;  the  court  nobles  b-kd 
to  seek  shelter  and  sustenance  with  one  or  other  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  ia  tbe  provinces,  and  the  court  itself  was  reduced  to  such  a 
aute  of  iadi^^ace  that  when  tbe  emperor  Go-TaucU  died  (sSm)^ 
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Hi  ooqMe  by  far  forty  diyt  nrtlUnc  burial,  M'fiMdi  Mag 
anilabk  for  purposes  of  sepulture. 

Alooe  among  the  vicissitudes  o(  these  troublous  times  the 
ibC&gtb  and  influence  of  Buddhism  grew  steadily.   The  great 
aenasteries  were  military  strongholds  as  well  as  places  of  worship. 
WhCB  the  emperor  Kwammu  chose  KiOto  for  his  capital,  he 
fitiWithr*  on  the  hiU  of  H^yei-nn,  which  Uy  north-east  of  the 
fil7,  a  fli^Dificcnt  tcn^  to  iwd  o>  the  cvn  ipfloeoees  tuppoted 
to  emanate  from  that  quarter.  Twenty  yttn  later,  K0b&,  the 
most  fanwus  of  all  Japanese  Buddhist  saints,  founded  on  Koya- 
san  in  Yamalo  a  monastery  not  less  important  than  that  of 
Hi}'ei-2an.    These  and  many  other  temples  had  large  tax-free 
.  estates,  and  for  the  protrcuun  of  their  property  ihcy  found  it 
tipedkat  to  train  and  arm  the  ccnobites  as  soldiers.  From  that 
lolaUv  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  time  was  but 
a  Airt  step,  eapedally  «« the  great  tcmplca  often  bacaoM  refuflta 
flf  tvmeigns  and  prinees  who,  thoagh  noadnally  fanaUng  the 
vorld,  retained  all  their  interest,  and  even  continticd  to  lake  an 
active  part,  in  its  vicis&iludcs.    It  is  recorded  of  the  emperor 
Shirakawa  (1073-1086)  that  the  three  things  which  he  declared 
bis  total  inability  to  control  were  the  waters  of  the  river  Kamo, 
the  fall  of  the  dice,  tfcd  the  monks  of  Buddha.  His  successors 
■^t  have  oonfeaaed  equal  inability.  Kiytaiori,  the  puissant 
fUif  «f  tha  Taira  family,  had  fndtleialy  catayed  to  defy  the 
BoddhisU;  Yoritomo,  in  the  hour  of  hit  mnt  aignal  tiiunph, 
tiMught  it  wise  to  placate  them.  Wfeiiere  tbeie  reprMentathrea 
of  centralized  power  found  themselves  impotent,  it  mny  well  be 
supposed  that  the  comparatively  petty  chicftans  who  fought 
«ch  for  his  own  hand  in  the  ijih  and  i6th  rcnturics  were  in- 
apable  of  accomplishing  anything.  In  fact,  the  task  of  central- 
iaog  the  administrative  power,  and  thus  restoring  peace  and 
«dir  to  tha  dlttiacted  entire*  acenwd*  at  tlw  iniddle  of  the  x6th 
ecntny,  a  task  b^rond  adikvcoBant  hf  htoBaa  capacity. 

But  if  ever  events  create  the  men  to  deal  with  them,  sudi  was 
the  case  in  the  second  half  of  that  century.    Three  of- the 
Sf^„„g^  grr:\\cil  captnins  and  Statesmen  in  Japanese  history 
mttynU  appeared  ui)on  the  stage  simultaneously,  and  more- 
«•«'         over  worked  in  union,  an  event  altogcth.rr  imon- 
aiatent  with  the  nature  of  the  age.   They  were 
Oda  Nobunagn,  Hideyoshi  (the  tetM)  and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu. 
Kobanaga  betoofed  to  tha  Taint  famfly  and  «■»  originally 
rvler  of  a  smaH  fief  fn  the  prwtoce  of  Owari.   Ijwyani.  a 
snb-feudatory  of  Nobunaga's  enemy,  the  powerful  daimytt*  of 
Mikawa  and  two  other  provinrrs,  was  a  scion  of  the  Minamoto 
»nd  therefore  eligible  for  tht-  shoKunatc.     Hideyoshi  was  a 
Kisant's  son,  equally  lacking  in  patrons  and  in  personal  attrac- 
'  i:ir.s.    No  chance  seemed  more  remote  than  that  such  men, 
above  all  Hideycdii,  could  poaaibly  riae  to  Mpccoie  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  outcome  of  the  commotion  with  which  the 
cr:  .n-ry  had  seethed  for  more  than  four  oentnifca  waa  to  give 
sf^-  iil  effect  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  The  fittest 
ilonc  surviving,  the  qualities  that  made  for  fitness  came  to  take 
precedence  of  rank  or  station,  and  those  qualities  were  prowess 
in  the  battle-field  and  wisdom  in  the  statesman's  clo^vi.  "  Any 
pleheian  that  vraoki  prove  himself  a  first-class  fighting  man  was 
■iUingly  recti  vied  into  the  armed  comitatus  which  every  f<-u(i,il 
pounute  was  eager  to  attach  to  himself  and  his  flag."  It  was 
tfias  that  HideytMhi  was  originally  enrolled  fn  tha  lanks  of 
Kf?  un.iga's  retainers. 

Kobunaga.  surcocding  tohis  small  fief  in  Owari  in  i^i,  added 
toil  six  whole  provincis  within  j,  year?  of  mniinunus  endeavour. 
Being  finally  invited  by  the  emperor  to  undertake  the  parifir.!- 
tion  of  the  countiJT,  tad  appealed  to  by  Yoshiaki,  the  last  of  the 
AddMmdiicf»,to  None  for  him  the  ibflgunate,  he  marched  into 
Kiaio  at  the  liead  of  a  powerta!  amy  (tsfil),  aad,  btvHigacoom- 
I  liihcd  the  latter  purpose,  was  preparing  to  complete  the  former 
when  he  fell  under  the  sword  of  a  traitor.  Throughout  his 
Irilliant  career  he  h.id  the  invaluable  .issistance  of  Hideyoshi, 
»ho  would  have  attained  immortal  fame  on  any  stage  in  any  era. 
Hideyoshi  entered  Nobun.iga's  service  as  a  groom  and  ended 
1^  administering  the  wbohs  empire.  When  he  accompanied 
*Dhiny6  ("graaioanMr) «aaiteiiili|ivontoafBodtlddcr. 
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Wolwinaga  to  Kifllo  b  obadhnca  to  tiw  iuvftalTon  of  the  mikado, 

Okimachi,  order  and  tranrjuillity  were  quickly  restored  in  the 
capital  and  its  vicinity.  liut  lu  extend  thii  l)los'.inB  to  the  whole 
country,  four  po'.vcrful  d.iitnyiss  .15  well  .is  ihe  militant  monks  had 
Still  to  be  dealt  with.  The  monks  had  from  the  outset  sheltered 
and  succoured  Nobunaga's  enemies,  and  one  great  pfdatC^ 
KenryO,  Uctarcfa  of  the  Monto  acct,  whoao  haadquarten  ««ia 
at  OMka,  waa  believed  to  aipiio  to  the  dwooe  itaelf.  In'  157? 
Nobunaga  attacked  and  gave  to  tba  flames  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Hiyci  tan,  established  nearly  eight  centuries  pre- 
viously; and  in  1 580  he  would  have  similarly  scrvi  I  the  splendid 
temple  Hongwan-ji  in  Osaka,  had  not  the  mikado  sought  and 
obtained  grace  for  it.  The  task  then  remained  of  sutxluing  four 
powerful  daimyOs,  three  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  north-cast, 
who  continued  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  warlike  ambitions 
without  paying  tha  Icaat  attantion  to  either  lovatcign  or  abSgun. 
Tha  tuk  was  eommenced  by  sen<Bng  an  army  under  RideyashI 
agunst  M6ri  of  Chftshfl,  whose  fuf  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Shimonoseki  strait.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  enterprise 
planned  by  Nobunaga.  On  a  morning  in  June  1 58*  one  of  the 
corps  intended  to  reinforce  Hideyoshi's  army  marched  out  of 
Kameyama,  under  the  command  of  Mechi  Mitsuhide,  who  either 
harboured  a  personal  gi]|dge  against  Nobunaga  or  was  swayed 
by  bHnd  ambition.  Mitsuhide  suddenly  changsd  the  route  of 
Us  tiDopSt  led  limit  to  Kioto,  and  attackad  (ka  tMBph  Hdnafr-^ 
wkeiv  NMNmaga  was  sojourning  all  unsoiptekntt  of  treachery. 
Rescue  and  resistance  being  alike  hopele.s,  the  great  soldier 
committed  suicide.  Thirteen  d.iys  l.\tcr,  Hideyoshi,  having 
concluded  peace  with  Mori  of  (  hrTiio,  fell  upon  Mitsuhidc's 
forces  and  shattered  them,  Mitsuhide  himself  being  killed  by  a 
peasant  as  be  fled  from  the  field. 

Nobunaga's  removal  at  once  made  Hideyoshi  the  most  con* 
Hiicuoos  figure  in  tka  aopbo,  the  ooly  man  with  any  daim  to 
dispute  that  title  being  Toluigawa  lyeyasu.  Tkesa 
two  had  hitherto  worked  fn  concert.  But  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  succession  to  KobunaRa'.ii  estates  threw  the  country 
once  more  into  tumult.  He  left  two  grown-up  sons  and  a  baby 
grandson,  whose  father,  Nobunaga's  first  born,  had  perished 
in  the  holocatist  at  HonnO-ji.  Hideyoshi,  not  unmindful,  it  may 
be  assumed,  of  the  privileges  of  a  guardian,  espoused  the  cniBa 
of  the  iofant,  and  wnatad  from  Nobunaga's  tbrea  other  great 
captains  a  tductaBtendoisement  of  Ms  dioice.  Nobutaka,  third 
son  of  Nobunaga,  at  once  drew  the  sword,  which  he  presently  had 
to  turn  against  his  own  person;  two  years  later  (1584),  his  elder 
brother,  Nobuo,  took  the  field  ur.rlor  the  acpis  of  Tokugawa 
lyeyasu.  Hideyoshi  and  lyryasu,  now  pitteei  against  each  other 
for  the  first  time,  were  found  to  be  of  equal  prowess,  and  being 
too  wise  to  prolong  a  useless  war,  they  reverted  to  their  old 
alliance,  subaeqaently  eonfitming  it  by  a  family  union,  the  son 
of  lyeyasu  being  adopted  by  Hideyoshi  awl  the  latter's  daught« 
being  given  in  marriage  to  lyeyasu.  TltdeyosM  had  now  been 
invested  by  the  mikado  with  the  post  of  regent,  and  his  position 
in  the  capital  was  omnipotent.  He  orpanizcd  in  Kioto  a  mag- 
nificent paKf.int,  in  which  the  pririripil  figures  were  himself, 
lyeyasu,  Nobuo  and  twenty-seven  daimyOs.  The  emperor  was 
present.  Hideyoshi  sat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  all  the 
nobles  did  obeisance  to  the  sovereign.  Prior  to  this  event 
Hideyo^  had  conducted  against  the  ttflt  defiant  daknyfia  of 
KiashiQ,  especially  Shimazu  of  Satsuma,  the  greatest  army  tvor 
massetl  by  any  Japanese  general,  and  had  reduced  the  Mand 
of  the  nine  provinrcs,  not  by  weight  <rf  armament  only,  but  also 
by  a  signal  cxerei.sc  of  the  wise  clemency  which  distinguished 
him  from  all  the  statesmen  of  his  era. 

The  whole  of  Japan  was  now  under  Hideyoshi's  sway  except 
the  fieb  in  Ike  eitreme  north  and  those  in  the  region  known  as 
the  Kwantfl-,  namdy,  the  d^t  provinces  forming  the  eaatera 
elbow  of  the  matn  fahnd.  Smn  of  these  provinecs  fKre  virtu* 
ally  under  the  sway  of  Hf'ijS  Tjimasa,  fourth  representative  of  a 
family  established  in  1476  by  a  brilli-inl  adventurer  of  Ise,  not 
related  in  any  wiy  lo  ih<-  k"''  ii  t^'i^  ihcn  extinet  hou^c  of  K;ima- 
kura  HOjOa.  The  daimyte  in  the  north  were  comparatively 
powedesB  to  icdit  ndqroaU,  but  to  laadi  tkm  the  K«Bal«  had 
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to  be  reduced,  and  not  only  wu  its  chief,  Ujima&a,  a  formidable 
foe,  but  also  the  topo^mphiail  features  of  the  district  repmcnted 
ipttlicttbiu  of  immense  strength.  After  vsrioua  twwcmrful 
vmnum,  bv/Utg  for  tbak  puipaM  to  indnoe  Ujiana  to  viat 
lb*  ciVital  aad  piy  ItoanBt  to  the  «n|MMr,  BdqmU  mmM 
from  Kioto  is  tMl|iring  of  1590  at  the  head  of  170,000  men,  Us 
colleagues  Ndbuo  and  lyeyasu  having  under  their  orders.  80,000 
aore.  The  campaign  ended  as  did  ail  Ilideyoshi's  cntcrpritcs, 
acept  that  he  trcatcj  hh  vanquished  enemies  with  unusual 
severity.  During  the  ihnc  months  spent  invtstins  Oddwara, 
the  northern  daimyds  surrendered,  aod  thus  the  autuoio  of 
1 590  uw  tlideyosbi  master  of  Japan  froa  aod  to  cad,  and  aaar 
Tokugawa  lyeyasu  established  at  Yedo  aa  iwopilaed  ralar  ol 
the  eight  pfoviacaa  of  the  Kwanto.  ThCM  t«»  facu  iboaldbe 
limjm^  tsiitfefl^  li"iiiiif  JepM't  MMnmn  fim  dtt  diip 
^tooB  of  loB^4oidfaiied  dvD  Milfi  wis  due  net  bmnv  to  toe 

blflBant  qualities  of  Hideyoshi  ar.ff  lyeyasu  individu.-jlly  than  to 
the  fortunate  synchronism  of  their  careers,  so  that  the  one  was 
able  to  carry  the  other's  work  to  completion  and  permanence. 
The  last  eight  years  of  Hideyoshi's  life — he  died  in  1598 — were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  attempt  to  invade  China  through 
Korea,  and  for  his  attitude  towards  Christianity  (sec  §  VILL: 
FotEioN  I.ntebco(;ssb).  . 

Tk»  Ttbtgoma  £ra.— Whea  Hid^j^  dkd  be  left  •  eoo, 
Hideyod,  then  ooty  six  yeait  of  aa^  and  the  pMUaai  of  this 
child's  future  bad  naturaUy  cauied  eupMSM  enHcfcttde  to  the 
peasant  statesman.  He  finally  entrusted  the  care  of  the  bey 
and  the  m  u^agcm;  nr  of  state  alT^'.irs  to  five  regents,  five  ministtrs, 
and  three  intomic  liary  councilK.ts.  But  he  placed  chief  reli  uuc 
ui>on  lyeyasu,  whom  he  appointed  prcsidinl  of  the  bojrd  of 
regents.  Among  the  latter  was  one,  I^^hida  Mitsunari,  who  to 
tPMlkye  ambition  added  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  intrigue 
md  fteat  pctMoal  ri^'^-i  These  <|aalities  he  utilized  with 
ndi  MNMi  thotthe  itlneniiiM  aaepg  the  dafaay<la,  whkh  bad 
beeotcmpoauOy  composed  by  Kdcyoabi,  brakooM  aciia,  aod 
the  Tear  i4oe  saw  Japan  dMded  iote  too  — "f  one  4D0ipMed 
of  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  udUiolllMk  theothwofliMrta  Mtt— ean 

and  his  partisans. 

The  situation  of  lyeyasu  was  eminently  perilous.  From  l>i5 
position  in  the  cast  of  the  country,  he  found  himself  menaced 
^ff^g^  by  two  powerful  enemies  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south,  respectively,  the  former  bardy  contained  by 
O  gmUly  weaker  force  of  lib  ftkads,  and  the  latter  moving  up 
lo  ainwtngly  flwerwhahBiag  ftMaftli  taon  JUftto.  U«  decided 
to  hofl  Uiaadi  vfam  tht  iMlon  mmv  withoot  omiiing  the 
result  ol  the  coeffict  ia  the  aorlk  Hie  ewcownter  took  place 
at  Sekigahara  in  the  provinoi  of  Mino  on  the  sist  of  October 
1600.  The  army  of  Ijcyasu  haci  to  nnjvc  to  the  attack  in  sjch  a 
manner  that  its  kit  tUiik  and  its  left  rear  were  threatened  by 
dlvi^:nns  of  the  enemy  posted  on  rommanding  eminences.  Uui 
with  the  leaders  of  these  divisions  lyeyasu  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing by  which  they  ooiild  be  trusted  to  abide  so  long  as 
vktoiy  did  not  decUra  against  him.  Such  incidents  were 
nHwraPy  OSOMOM  ia  aa  fia  when  cveiy  man  fought  for  his 
omhaad.  Ha  siHlwHwa aafiewd  actmhiwgdeirit  The 
wntoiaa  flad  pafroMll  to  Osaka,  «h«Mia  a  coIbmI  fortnaa, 

kaflt  by  Hideyoshi,  his  son,  Ilideyori,  and  the  btter's  mother, 
Yodo,  were  sheltered  l>chind  ramparts  held  80,000  men. 
Hideyori'i  cause  had  been  cpcnly  put  forward  by  hhida  Mil- 
suoari  and  his  partisans,  but  lyeyasu  made  no  immediate 
attempt  to  visit  the  sin  upon  the  head  of  his  deceased  benefac- 
tor's child.  On  the  coatraiy,  he  sent  word  to  the  lady  Vodo  and 
her  little  boy  that  ha  absolved  them  of  all  complicity.  The 
batik  o<  Sck^ahana  is  osaaasaly  «oheB  of  aa  having  terminated 
the  flhfl  mr  ohidi  had  dmaatated  Japaa,  «ith  brief  iatervak, 
iMolhalitter  half  of  the  latb  csatuty  to  the  beginning  ef  the 
17th.  That  is  incorrect  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sekigahara  was 
followed  by  other  fightir-^.  especially  by  the  terrible  conflict  at 
Osaka  in  1615  when  Vodo  and  her  son  periihtd.  Bui  Seki- 
galiara's  importance  cannot  be  over-rated.  For  had  lyeyasu  been 
Anally  ^rualMd  ibarc,  the  wave  of  interneunc^unfc^ua^^ave 


Hideyoshi  and  another  lyeyasu  to  stem  It.  Tstiphari.  there- 
fore, may  be  truly  described  as  a  twabnyshu.  in  Jamil's 
career  and  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  warid.  As  for 
tbs  faa  that  tba  Xotapwa  Indar  did  oM  at  oaoe  pvaossd  to 
■■twadthi  la  tte  esse  of  tbo  boy  Hideyori,  though  the  cvaatt 
of  the  Sekigahara  campaign  had  made  it  quite  plain  that  such  a 
course  would  ultimately  be  inevitable,  wc  have  to  remember 
that  only  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Hidc\oshi  was  laid  in  his 
grave.  His  memory  was  still  green  and  the  gU  r>'  of  his  achieve- 
ments still  envebped  his  family.  lyeyasu  foresaw  that  to  carry 
the  tragedy  to  its  bitter  end  at  once  must  have  forced  into  llide- 
yori's  camp  many  puissant  daimyOs  whose  sense  of  allegiance 
wouM  grow  lets  cogeM  oitb  the  lapse  of  tims;  Wbahedidlsy  , 
siege  to  the  Osaka  csstlaiB  tdti^  tba  posNTol  tbafelenpiwa  «aa 
wdla^  shatteted  agahut  its  ranputa;  had  not  the  onset  beat 
tidtd  by  treachery,  the  stronghold  would  probably  have  proved 
imprr,'"i.".blc. 

But  signal  as  were  the  triumphs  of  the  TcLugawa  chieftain  in 
the  field,  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  predecessors  is  the 
ability  he  displayed  in  consolidating  his  conquests.  The  im< 
roensc  estates  that  fell  into  his  hands  he  parcelled  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  important  strategical  positions  were  hdd  by 
daimy&s  whose  fidelity  could  be  confidently  trusted,  and  cvcqr 
leodaloiy  of  doahliBl  layaiiy  iouad  his  fM  wiihia  loocb  of  a 
Tokoiawa  patthan,  IMs  awaoisaisat,  supplsaieaiad  by  a 
SSfllaa  wMn  required  all  the  great  daimyOs  to  have  mansioBS  in 
the  shQgvn's  capital  Yedo,  to  keep  their  families  there  always 
and  to  reside  there  them!*ive*  in  alternate  ycari,  proved  so 
potent  a  check  to  disadeciioii  that  (rum  1615,  when  the  castle  oi 
Osaka  fell,  until  l^  <  whLt'.  the  Chusha  runia attasbsd  lUOtO^ 
Japan  remained  cutirely  free  from  civil  war. 

It  is  poaaibic  to  ionn  a  dsar  idea  of  the  ethical  and  admiais* 
trative  prioriiplfa  by  which  lyeyaw  and  the  early  Tokugaa* 
cUeb  «ew  folded  ia  daboratlaff  tha  system  which  gave  10 
Japao  aaMpwcsdented  era  of  pcacaaad nasperiiy.  Svadeaas 
is  fandshsd  not  only  by  the  syatsn  kmM  but  sbo  by  the  oso- 
tents  of  a  document  generally  called  the  Tntament  cf  lyeyasm, 
though  probably  it  was  nut  fully  compiled  until  the  time  of  hM 
grandson,  lyeniitsu  (161J-1650).  The  great  Tokugawa  chief, 
though  he  iiiuiiincently  patronised  Buddhism  and  though  be 
carried  cuii?ia..tiy  in  his  bosom  a  mia  ature  Buddhist  image  to 
which  he  ascribed  all  bis  success  in  tlie  titld  and  his  safely  in 
battle,  took  his  ethical  code  from  Confucius.  He  held  that  the 
basis  of  all  isgialsiiaa  aad  adatWauaiioa  abould  be  the  five 
relations  of  sawwiga  aad  sablsct,  pafeat  aad  dbfld,  liusband 
and  wife,  brother  aad  sbter,  fiiead  aad  friend.  The  isauly 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  essential  foundation  of  society,  to  be  nala* 
laincd  at  all  sacrii  ti  ■  litjund  ihcEc  bro.id  outUncs  of  m^  ral 
duty  it  \va>  not  deemed  ncvi  ^^ary  lo  i.ih^racl  the  people.  Ihtic- 
fore  out  of  the  hundn.l  ch.iptcrs  forroi.ng  the  Teitcmcnl  only 
3i  contain  what  can  be  called  legal  enactments,  while  55  relate 
lo  administration  and  politics;  16  set  forth  moral  maaims  and 
reflections,  and  the  remainder  record  iUusualivc  episodes  in  the 
career  of  the  author.  "  Ho  distinct  line  is  drawn  between  law 
and  JsaBslsi  bstwlsa  ths  duty  of  a  dtaaco  aad  tha  virUMS  of  a 
meg^bsr  of  a  laiBOy.  StdMUntivo  law  Is  cotMy  oaatlag,  jost 
as  it  was  wanting  in  the  so-called  oonstitutioa  elPrfaoe  Sbfltdttt. 
Custom,  as  sanctioned  by  public  observance,  must  be  complied 
with  ii!  the  .ti]  lifi  ol  hfe.  What  rei:juircd  minute  c.vpc>ition 
was  criuuii..!  law,  the  relations  of  social  classes,  etiquette,  rank, 
precedence,  adniiiii^tration  and  govcnimenl. 

Society  under  feudah.,m  had  been  moulded  into  three  sharply 
defined  groups,  namely,  first,  the  Throne  and  the  OotUt  BoUoa 
(iMC<);  aeowKHir,  the  atilitaiy  dasa  ijnA*  oc  Msiarai);  ^ 
aad  tbiidtf,  tha  iwnaoB  poopU  (*<6aia).  These  liae*  nawiiai  im 
of  deavaiK  vsss  oavfassiMd  a§  y'^i  as  passibla  "'I'Mi^ 
by  the  Tokugawa  nSta.  The  dhrlae  oilgbi  ol  tha  ai**^ 
mikado  was  hold  to  separate  him  from  contact  with  mundane 
affairs,  and  he  was  therefore  strictly  secluded  in  the  palace  at 
Kioto,  his  main  function  being  to  mediate  between  his  heavenly 
ancestors  and  his  subjecia,  eatrusiing  to  the  sbOgun  aad  the 
saaiwl  tbs  duty  ol  f  iwaalin  itt  wtMf  btafaeis  aa  bsbdl 
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el  the  lUte.  In  obedience  to  this  prino'ple  the  mikado 
»  kind  «(  McroMwct  tlMlMUoa.  No  one  except  his 
•fld  bit  chW  aiBiaun  <m  iKwkn  foca.  te  th* 
ifaB  ha  flkvt  andieBce  lo  •  pdvihgad  wihject,  be  «l  beUad  > 
eutaiii,  and  when  he  went  abratd,  he  rode  in  a  ckaely  shot  car 
4iawn  by  oxen.  A  revenue  of  ten  thousand  Mu  ot  rice — the 
•qtlivaknt  of  about  as  many  guineas  -was  apportioned  for  his 
support,  and  I  he  right  was  reserved  to  him  of  conferring  empty 
title* up<jii  tlic  [r.iiiK  jii.l  rauk  upon  ihu  dtad.  His  majci'-y  had 
one  wife,  the  empress  [kogi),  necessarily  taken  from  one  of  the 
five  choMB  familiw  dg-xikt)  of  the  Fujiwara,  but  he  might  also 
have  twdve  «oaMcta,  sod  if  dinct  iwie  failed,  the 
passed  to  on*  tt  ibe  t«o  fdae^  iaaiBiet  «l 
Fiuhimi,  adapiiaot  hBm&m,  bdaf  poHible  in  the  last  letort 
Th;  iii£c  constknted  the coturt  mtbllity,  coBsbtin^  of  1 55  fanilic* 
2!!  -i  whom  fr.i.T'l  thrir  lineage  toancicn;  ni:k  i  ios;  they  ranked 
Ur  above  tlu-  U  uiJ.il  clm-f.-.,  not  cxLcplinj;  i  vcn  the  sh6gun; 
fillrd  by  right  of  hcrchly  nearly  all  the  clTircs  at  the  (our!,  the 
emoluments  attached  being,  however,  a  mere  pittance;  were 
entirely  without  the  great  estates  which  had  belonged  to  them 
in  as te-feudal  times,  and  hved  lives  of  proud  poverty,  occupying 
thetnsdvcs  with  the  study  of  literature  and  the  practice  of  music 
awl  art.  Altar  the  kMff  and  at  a  long  diataoee  below  them  in 
Aeefetfcal  nude  came  the  milttary  fanaiea,  who,  as  a  claas, 
■*r:t-  railed  Ar/i'c  or  samurai.  Tlicy  had  hen?ditary  revenues, 
iBii  they  Idled  the  administrative  posts,  these,  too,  being  often 
hereditary.  The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  section 
of  the  nation  were  tlie  commoners  (luimin).  They  had  no 
ledal  status;  were  not  allowed  tu  carry  swords,  and  possessed 
BO  iaooeae  eiccpt  what  they  could  cam  w-ith  their  baods. 
Aboat  55  in  every  1000  units  of  the  nation  were  lasaiai,  the 
ktia(%  «i«aa  and  cUMttn  being  included  in  thia  eitiinaie. 

Under  tht  Hajd  and  die  Aihilaga  thfigiois  the  hoUeia  «t 
the  great  estates  changed  frequently  according  to  the  vfdssi* 
tuilcs  of  those  troublesome  times,  but  under  the 
*■  Tokupawa  no  change  touk  place,  and  there  thus 
grew  up  a  landed  nobility  of  the  most  pcrmanvnt  character, 
tvrry  one  of  these  estates  was  a  feudal  kingd.om,  l  ir^c  or  small, 
with  its  own  usages  and  its  own  lawi,  based  on  ibc  genc.al 
priadpks  above  indicated  and  liable  M  ba  Judged  according  to 
Ibeee  priadples  by  the  abdfua'a  fonwrnMBi  (toba^a)  iaYedo. 
A  dahayO  or  fcnU  cUef  dicv  mm  tha  peamrtt  aa  bit  ettate 
the  means  of  subsistence  tttr  htmadf  and  hb  retainers.  For  this 
pnrpose  the  produce  of  his  estate  was  assessed  by  the  shdgun's 
oC&cials  in  kviu  fon.e  i ■'.'/("  i j>)  hires,  worth  about  and 
about  one-half  of  the  a-,si  .,ei!  an'onnt  went  to  the  feudatory, 
the  other  half  to  the  tillers  uf  the  soil.  1  he  richest  daimyo  was 
Mayedaof  Kaga,  whose  licf  was  assessed  at  a  little  over  a  million 
t  Kvcnuc  thus  being  about  half  a  million  sterling.  Just 
PMBS  had  to  be  taken  from  one  of  fire  families  designated 
t»  that  dhliiMtiwi  far  all  time,  so  a  eoccMiBr  to  tha  ihajbnate, 
fattoB  dinGt  heir,  had  to  be  idactnd  Ann  tbne  families 
(MMbr),  mnOf,  those  of  the  datmySs  of  Owatt,  Ka  and  llito, 
whose  first  representatives  were  three  sons  of  lycya  n  Our 
of  the  total  body  of  255  daimyOs  existing  in  the  year  iJvOj, 
I4t  were  specially  i!i~; .r,/;uislitd  f-uJ:;!,  or  hereditary  vassali 
of  the  Tokugawa  house,  and  to  iS  of  these  was  strictly 
Bmltad  the  perpetual  pri«flfl|e  of  filling  all  the  high  ofiices 
li  tha  Yedo  arimidttmlnWr  vbiia  to  4  «d  them  w  naerwd 
Iba  apadal  haaaar  af  aapp^Aiff  » tetM  (f*4sM9  dufag  the 
of  the  sbagnn.  Menevtr,  a  /kM  Jaif  «aa  of 
iy  appofnted  to  the  command  of  the.  farticai  of 
Ni|A  in  Kioto  as  well  a*  of  the  prr.-.t  rast!«  of  Osaka  ar:d 
FMihni,  which  lyeyasu  designated  the  keys  of  the  country. 
No  intermarriage  might  take  place  between  members  of  the 
court  nobility  and  the  feudal  houses  without  the  consent  of 
Yedo;  00  daimyO  might  apply  direct  to  the  emperor  for  an 
afidal  tMk,  or  aaight  fwt  foot  withia  the  impeifal  diitrict  of 
liaio  vltbMit  ibediSgan'i  peradi,  aad  at  al  aattUMt  to  the 
region  known  as  the  KwantO  there  were  cstabliahad  glMHlp 
bMucs,  where  every  one,  of  whatever  rank,  most  submit  to  be 
t*  M««M  lha  adM*  awl  cbBdMi  «l  tha 
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daimyOs  from  secretly  leaving  Yedo  for  tbetr  own  provinces. 
In  tiwir  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo  every  second  year  the  fewtol 
dnefa  had  to  travel  bgr  ooa  ol  two  ffcat  higfawasn,  tha  TObaidA 
or  the  Naiamakt,  and  aa  they  moved  with  giaat  nifaac% 

these  roads  were  provided  with  a  number  af  fans  and  tea-houses 
equipped  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  having  an  abundance  of 
fcinale  servants.  A  puissant  daimy6's  procession  often  num- 
bered as  many  as  «ooo  retainers,  and  nothing  illustrates  more 
forcilily  tt.e  -.m  le  interval  that  separated  the  soldier  and  the 
plebeian  thin  the  fact  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  heralds  who 
preceded  these  progresses  all  commoners  who  happened  to  be 
abroad  had  to  knaci  oa  the  gtouod  with  bowed  and  uncowad 
heads;  all  wajfsMe  booMa  bad  to  ckae  tha  ihatteia  «f  utadea* 
giving  on  the  road,  and  none  might  venture  to  look  down  ihwa 
height  on  the  passing  magnate.  Any  violation  of  these  roles  of 
c;i.].;c!te  c.xp'j.-.ed  the  violator  to  instant  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  liaimyOs  rciinuc.  Moreover,  the  samurai  and  the  heiniin 
lived  strirlly  apart.  A  feudal  chief  had  a  castle  v  .'ji.  h  generally 
occupied  a  commanding  position.  It  was  surrounded  by  from 
one  to  three  broad  moats,  the  Innermost  crowned  with  a  high 
wall  <^  huge  cut  stones,  its  trace  arranged  so  as  to  give  flaak 
defence,  which  was  further  provided  by  pagoda4ilM  tooMN 
placed  at  the  aaliaat  anglei  laaide  tUa  ahtt  stood  tha  boaM 
of  the  high  ofinab  on  the  ootiUrta  of  a  perk  luneundbig  the 
residence  of  the  daimy<')  himrrlf,  .in  !  fmm  thr  scirfjs  of  the  moats 
or  in  the  intervals  between  ihcm  roic  1;uu:j.s  for  the  military 
retainers,  barrack  like  structures,  proviile  i,  « tu  never  possible, 
with  small  but  artistically  arranged  and  carefully  tended  gardens. 
AU  this  domain  of  the  military  was  called  ycskiii  in  distinction 
to  the  macJfi  (streets)  where  the  despised  commoners  had  their 
habitat. 

The  ganacal  \miy  of  the  aaauumi  noeived  stipends  and  lived 
f rugaOy.  TMr  pay  «aa  aot  ncbaaed  fa  omb^  It  taalt  tba 

form  so  many  rations  of  ilea  delivered  from 
their  chief's  granaries.  A  few  had  landed  estates, 
usually  bestowed  in  recognition  of  conspicuous  merit.  They 
Were  probably  the  finest  ty[io  of  hereditary  .'•oldicrs  the  world 
ever  produced.  Money  and  all  devices  for  earning  it  they  pro- 
foundly despised.  The  right  of  wearin,^  a  sword  was  to  them 
the  highest  conceivable  privilege.  Tliey  coultad  4l|MWliaa 
the  guwdiaas  of  their  fiaii' boDouraod  e(  their  caaatqrli  mdfinik 
At  aigr  oiaaiaBt  thsur  veaa  pinand  dnstfidlir  ttaacrifoa  tbsfr 
lives  on  the  altar  of  loyalty.  iWrweid,  once  given,  must  never 
be  violated.   The  sh'gfatest  Insult  to  tlwir  honour  might  aot  ha 

cor.f!  ined.  Stuiii^m  wa.^  a  (juality  which  they  citcemed  nctt 
to  courage:  all  outwar<l  disfilay  of  emotion  must  bo  suppressed. 
The  sword  might  never  be  drawn  for  a  petty  cause,  but,  if  once 
dranT),  must  never  be  returned  to  its  scabb.ird  until  it  had  done 
its  duty.  Martial  exercises  occupied  much  of  their  attention, 
but  book  kanring  also  they  esteemed  highly.  They  were  pre* 
foundly  caortaoaa  towaidscBcb  other,  proJonadly  ogatcaptaeaa 
towards  the  commoner,  wbataear  bis  waahb.  fiOfalpfatyiaidDtd 
next  to  loyalty  in  their  code  of  ethfes.  Thus  the  Oonhtdaa 

m.ixirn.  endorsed  explicitly  in  the  Tn/'imml  rf  I \rya'.u,  that  a 
m.ui  must  not  live  under  the  same  sky  v. iih  ins  father's  mur* 
dercr  or  his  brother's  slayer,  received  nioit  literal  obedience, 
and  many  instances  occurred  of  vendettas  pursued  in  the  face  of 
apparently  insupeiabie  difficulties  and  consummated  after  years 
of  eflort.  By  the  standard  of  modern  morahty  the  Japanese 
samurai  would  be  counted  crueL  Holding  that  daath  was  the 
natural  sequel  of  defeat  and  tba  oa|r  eartafa  tny  af  avoiding 
disgrace,  he  did  net  aecfc  quarter  bfamdfertUblt  of  eateodtaff  It 

to  an  enemy.  Vet  in  fablamCment  of  the  bttcr  he  loved  to  dis- 
play lourtet-y  until  the  supreme  moment  when  all  considerations 
of  mercy  were  laid  aside.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  torture  judicially  tended  to  educate  a  mood 
of  callousness  towards  suffering,  or  that  the  many  idle  hours  of  a 
raiUtaiy  man's  life  in  time  of  peace  eBceowigMl  a  rncaama  of 
disi^tfaa.  Bat  there  does  not  seem  to  be  aiv^alMl'MB' fa* 
caadadfag  Jhat  either  cidwio  Mmiamm^^aaa^mm^ 

inmeii  aas  the  maalitt  faS'that  osn  ba  kid  tobisdaor.  Xba 
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nimiFd  Itdy  ddncd  no  privilege  of  dkidffltjroa  Kcoont  irf  her 

sex.  She  knew  how  to  die  in  the  cause  of  honour  just  as  readily 
as  her  husband,  her  (aihcr  or  her  Ijrother  died,  ami  conjugal 
fideUty  did  not  rank  as  a  v;riuc  in  her  tycs.  li<ing  regarded  as  a 
aiiaple  duty.  But  her  husl>anJ  hild  mariiul  iaiih  in  small 
CSUen  «od  ranked  his  wife  far  below  hit  tiranL  It  has  to  be 
lOKmbeied  Uwt  wlieo  «e  ipeak  o<  a  namndli  nikide,  tbeie  b 
BO<ni«itiooof  pofaoa,  the  b«iHct,dieindBf  orany  conpa^ 
painless  manner  of  exit  ftomtbe  world.  The  invariable  Bctliod 
was  to  cut  open  the  abdonea  (kara-kiri  or  seppyku)  aad  after- 
wards, if  strength  remained,  the  sword  was  turned  against  the 
throat.  To  such  endurance  bad  tbe  samurai  trained  himself 
that  he  went  thioagii  thii  oodi  ocdctl  withoQl  diacUagia  the 
smallest  degree. 

The  heimin  or  commoners  were  divided  iato  llnce  dasses — 
husbandmen,  artisaaa  and  tnden.  TIm  ftnaer,  at  the  nation 
tubaim,  by  ^  labour,  wia  eoinitsd  the  moat  respect- 

able among  the  brcad-winneis,  and  a  cultivator 
of  his  own  estate  mif;ht  even  carry  one  sword  but  never  two, 
thai  privilege  being  strieily  reserved  to  a  samurai.  The  artisan, 
too,  received  much  consideration,  as  is  easily  understood  when 
«•  leMenber  that  included  in  his  raaht  urn  artists,  sword- 
nitbit  vaoBimin,  icidpton  of  lacrd  imaiei  or  avoid-fwiuture, 
jfffainiila  and  lacQiiereta.  BCanyafUtaBswefciiithepeiBiaBeBt 
Mtvjce  of  feudal  chiefs  from  whom  they  received  fixed  salaries. 
Tradesmen,  however,  were  regarded  with  disdain  and  stood 
lowest  of  all  in  (he  social  organi/ation.  Too  much  despiMd  to 
be  even  included  in  tliat  organization  were  the  tia  (defiled 
folks)  and  the  Itinin  (outcasts).  The  exact  origin  of  these  latter 
pariahs  is  uncertain,  but  the  ancestors  of  the  eta  would  seem  to 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  or  the  enslaved  families  of  criminals. 
To  such  people  were  aoisned  the  de&Ung  duties  of  tending  tombs, 
disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  ilaui^tering  anhaali  or 
tanning  hides.  The  hinin  were  mendicants  On  them  devolved 
the  task  of  removing  and  burying  the  corpses  of  ticcutcd  criim- 
nals.  Living  in  segregated  hamlets,  forbidden  to  marry  with 
heimin,  still  less  with  samurai,  not  aUowcd  to  eat,  drink  or 
associate  with  persons  above  their  own  class,  the  eta  remained 
voder  tbe  ban  of  oatnctsin  bom  generation  to  generation, 
though  nianjr  of  them  contrffed  to  amaae  much  wealth.  They 
were  governed  by  their  own  headmen,  and  they  had  three 
chiefs,  one  residing  in  each  of  the  dtics  of  Yedo,  Osaka  and 
Kioto.  All  these  niemturs  of  the  submerged  classes  were 
relieved  from  proscription  arul  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
commoners  under  the  enlightened  system  of  Miiji.  The  i.ih 
of  October  187 1  saw  their  enfranchisement,  and  at  that  date 
the  census  showed  287,111  eta  aad  <9S.68o  hinin. 

Naturally,  as  the  unbroken  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  regime 
became  halitual,  tbe  mood  of  Uw  nation  oadenieat  a  change. 

«wThe  aamuiai,  tt»  loBger  required  to  lead  the  frugal 
Pmaoiib*  h'fe  of  camp  or  barracks,  began  to  five  beyond  their 
StidgvoMU.  infomcs.  "  They  found  dilTiruhy  in  meeting  the 
pecuniary  engagements  of  everyday  existence,  so  that  money 
acquired  new  importance  in  their  eyes,  and  they  gradually 
forieitcd  the  icapBa  which  their  tiaditkwiel  disinterestedness 
bad  won  far  tbem  Ib  tbe  paat.**  At  tbe  lame  time  tbe 
abuses  of  feudalism  were  thrown  bito  btocaaed  salience.  A 
large  body  of  hereditary  soldiers  become  an  anomaly  when 
fighiing  has  pa-ised  even  out  of  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agricultural  and  commercial  classes  acquired  new 
importance.  The  cnoroMMS  sums  disbursed  every  year  in 
YedOk  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  great  esublishments 
which  the  feudal  diiefs  vied  with  each  otbcr  to  keeping  there, 
enriched  the  merchants  and  traders  so  greatly  that  their 
scale  of  living  underwent  radical  change.  Buddhism  wis  t 
potent  influence,  but  its  ethical  restraints  were  weakened  by 
the  euuduct  of  its  priests,  who  themselves  often  yielded  to  the 
tcmptaiKin  01  tbe  time.  The  aristocracy  adhered  to  its  ret'ined 
pastimes — performances  of  the  Mo;  tea  rcurtions;  poem 
composing;  polo;  football;  equestrian  archery;  fencing  and 
funhUng— but  the  cemowner,  being  excluded  from  all  this 
Malm  aad,  at  the  aame  time,  emerging  rapidly  fioM  Ul  oU 
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position  of  penury  and  degradation,  began  to  develop  hunioai 
proclivities  and  to  demand  corresponding  amusements.  Tb-.$ 
the  theatre  came  into  existence;  the  dancing  girl  ini!  trie 
jester  found  lucrative  employrneiis ,  a  p<jpu!.ir  school  oi  irt 
was  founded  and  quickly  oirricd  to  perfection;  the  lupwt 
assumed  unprecedented  dimensions;  rich  aad  costly  cast— a 
acqoiicd  wide  voi^  in  despite  of  aumptuaiy  kws  enscttd 
fron  time  t»  ttom;  wtestfing  beeaaw  aa  iflspoctaat  htkrfoa, 
and  plutocracy  asserted  itself  to  the  iaoe  of  cattc  dhtiactiwHi 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  of  sodal  condltkms  ika 
taking  place,  history  repeated  itself  at  I  he  sh6gun's  court  Tbe 
substance  of  administrative  power  passed  into  the  hands  o4  « 
minister,  its  shadow  alone  remaining  to  the  shAgun  Durisi 
only  two  generations  were  the  successors  of  lyeyasu  able  to  ttsiU 
this  traditiooal  tendency.  The  representative  of  the  third- 
lyctsoaa  (1661-1680)— soccombed  to  the  machiaatioas  si  u 
ambftioas  minister,  SakalTftkakiyo,  and  it  may  benldthitba  1 
that  time  the  nominal  repository  of  administrative  authority  is 
Yedo  was  generally  a  species  of  magnit'iccnt  reeluse,  iftludfd 
from  cnntart  wiih  the  ou'.er  world  and  seeing  and  he.ir.r.jt  only  | 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladies  of  his  household,  la 
this  respect  the  descendants  of  the  great  Tokugawa  statesnu 
found  Utemselvcs  reduced  to  a  positioD  precisely  aoalogBes  M 
that  of  the  emperar  to  KiStoi.  SoveteigB  aad  abOgaa  nsa 
alike  mete  abstractions  so  far  as  the  practical  work  <f 
government  was  concerned.  With  the  great  mass  of  the  fnxU! 
chiefs  things  fared  similarly.  These  men  who,  in  the  dsyi  d 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu,  had  directed  the  jwlicia  af  | 
their  fkfs  ami  led  their  armies  in  the  field,  were  gradually  tnni- 
formed,  during  the  long  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  era,  into  vok^ 
tuous  jfaiHianis  or,  at  best,  thoughtless  dilettanti,  williai  tS 
abandon  the  diiactioo  of  their  aHi^  to  acaeadttb  aad  amaa 
who,  wbSe  on  the  whole  theb-  adralnbtnitloa  was  shfe  mi  1 
loyal,  found  ihcir  account  in  contriving  and  pcrpetuatiflg  tbe 
effacemcnt  of  their  chiefs.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  govertimfJt 
of  the  country,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shugun  anl  '.U  | 
feudatories,  fell  into  those  of  their  vassals.  There  were  acxp- 
lions,  of  course,  but  so  rare  as  to  be  merely  accidental 

Aaiothcr  important  factor  haa  to  be  aotcd.  It  has  ban 
shown  above  that  lyeyasu  bestowed  upon  Us  three  eons  thtnik 
fiefs  of  Owan*,  Rii  (KishQ)  and  Mito,  and  that  these  tbne 
families  exclusively  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fumi&liing  an  btf 
to  the  shdgun  should  the  latter  be  wiihout  direct  issue.  M;io 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  a  most  unlikely  place  for  tht 
conecption  and  propagation  of  prindples  subversive  of  lit 
shugun's  administrative  autocracy.   Nevertheless,  in  the  di)i 
of  the  second  of  tbe  Mito  chiefs  at  the  close  of  tbo  17th  CUtMJ,  I 
there  araae  to  that  province  a  school  of  thtoheis  who^  leMlAl 
against  tbe  ascendancy  of  Chinese  Uteratwe  aad  of  Boddliak 
devoted  themselves  to  compiling  a  history  such  as  should  tsol  | 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  its  own  annals  and  rcvite  iB 
allegiance  to  .Shinto.    It  would  seem  that  in  patrooiziog  tlx 
compilation  of  this  great  work  tbe  Mito  chief  was  swayed  bj 
the  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  and  studeniaUpy  and  that  i* 
disocrocd  nothang  of  the  goaLto  which  the  new  mcarrhti  asa 
lead  tbe  UttenU  of  bis  fief.  **]Ie  aad  they,  for  tbe  saheif 
history  and  without  any  thought  of  politics,  undertook  a  rrt* 
spcct  of  their  country's  annals,  and  their  frank  analysis  furoisk' 
conclusive  proof  that  the  emperor  was  the  prime  source  d 
administrative  authority  and  that  its  independent  cxerost 
by  a  shAgtin  must  be  regarded  as  a  usurpation.    They  did  not 
attempt  to  give  practical  effect  to  their  discoveries;  the  en 
essentially  academical.   But  this  galaxy  of  achotora  projecM' 
into  the  future  a  Ugbt  which  burned  with  growtof  farce  toesA 
succeeding  generation  and  ultimately  burst  into  a  flaaie  lAiil 
consumed  feudalism  and  the  shogunale,"  fused  the  naliofl  i-  <' 
one,  and  restored  the  governing  authority  to  the  cmpercr 
Of  course  the  Mifo  men  were  not  alone  in  this  matter:  n^'' 
students  subsequently  trod  in  their  footsteps  and  many  otben 
sought  to  stem  the  teadeacy;  but  the  net  result  was  fatti 
iaith  to  tha  dual  ^tem  of  government.  Possibly  bad  aatkai 
ocmmd  to  kubk  signal  proof  of  tbe  ^Um's  praoical  dtM 
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k  mt^t  havt  long  tuivived  this  tliaoictkal  diHp(m>val.  1  cnjcMniaf  his 


At  the 


tfiM  an  tMMt 


Btttiwcfiiit  cawed^UM  advm«l(Miniliiptaiidby  UwIbk  urilfc  Ibt  T«ki«Km  or  siupected  o(  sympathy  with 
foKcful  rcnetral  «f  forcfgn  fMcMOime  in  the  iQth  centufy  |  them  were  cxpetted  from  office  in  Kidio.  and  the  shOgun'i 


tiTi:>riJi;d  convincing  evidincc  of  tbt  tUgunatc's  incapacity  to 
protect  the  Slate's  supposed  interests  and  lo  enforce  the  Uadi- 
tiu.ul  pol  cy  of  KiuLition  which  the  natioo  llld  kUDCd  tO  con- 
sider esicnlial  to  the  empire's  integrity. 

Another  important  factor  made  for  the  fall  of  (he  tbfigunalc. 
Tint  bctor  was  tha  liatlftioiiai  dinflcctioa  cl  th«  two  great 
«NithMB  ficft,  Satamm  and  ChBaiHL  When  lyvyaau  pancUcd 
out  the  empire,  he  deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  lo  leave  these 
chieftaina  in  full  possession  of 'their  brgc  estates.  But  this 
Bieasure,  construed  as  an  evidence  of  \vc.ik.nchs  nthcr  than 
•  token  of  Lbcrality,  neither  won  the  allegiance  of  the  big 
feiuJatories  nor  cooled,  their  ambition.  Thus  no  sooner  did 
Ike  nation  divide  into  two  camps  over  the  question  of  renewed 
fHCigB  intercourse  than  men  of  the  above  clans,  in  concert 
«jth  rqiracatatives  «|  certain  of  the  old  court  nobles,  placed 
thwiwlm  at  the  head  of  a  movement  anin&ted  by  i  wo  loudly 
proclaimed  purposes:  resloraii"n  of  the  administration  to  the 
emperor,  and  expulsion  of  aliens.  This  latter  aspiration  under- 
went a  radical  change  when  the  bombardmeiit  of  the  Satsuma 
opital,  Kagoshima,  and  the  dLstruction  of  the  CbtehQ  forts 
and  shi{>s  3t  Shimon o^cki  proved  conclusively  to  the  Satsuma 
•bd  Chdsha  cUoa  ibttt  JafKui  in  bcr  uaeq^iiped  and  backward 
oaeditioo.could  sol  hope  to  Mand  for  ft  moment  agaiiiat  the 
OecideBt  in  arms.  But  the  unwdceme  diacoveiy  waa  aocdm- 
paaied  hy  m  conviction  that  only  a  thoroughly  united  nation 
misht  aspire  to  preser\  e  its  independence,  and  thus  the  abolition 
0]  the  dual  form  of  government  became  more  than  ever  an 
article  of  public  faith.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  suc- 
cessive incidents  which  conspired  to  undermine  the  shogun's 
authority,  and  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Vcdo  administration. 
Both  had  beeo  reduced  to  vanishinc  quantitica  fay  the  yeas  1866 
•hen  Kcikl  encoeeded  to  the  shfigunate. 

Reiki,  known  historicdly  as  Yoshinobu,  the  last  of  the 
lli^iguns,  was  a  man  of  m.>tured  intellect  and  high  capacities. 
Be  had  been  put  forward  by  the  anti-foreign  Conservatives 
lor  the  succession  to  the  shogunatc  in  1857  when  the  complica- 
tions of  foreign  intercourse  were  in  their  first  stage  of  acutencss. 
But,  like  many  other  intelligent  Japanese,  he  had  learned, 
in  the  interval  between  1857  and  1866,  that  to  keep  her  doors 
dtied  waa  an  iBmaaaihle  task  for  law-  aad  very  onicUir 
after  taking  the  rdns  of  office  he  leoogobed  tfial  natlonu 
union  could  never  be  achicvcil  v  hilc  power  was  diviilcd  Ix'twccn 
KitJto  and  Ycdo.    At  this  jvinclurc  there  was  a  ldnssed  to 
him  by  V6d6,  chief  of  the  great  Tosa  fief,  a  nicnior^.i!  selling 
forth  the  hopelessness  of  the  position  in  which  the  Vedo  court 
new  fonod  itself,  and  urging  that,  in  the  interests  of  good 
fMenuneat  and  ia  order  that  the  nation's  united  sttcosth 
■ifeM  W  svsllalile  to  meet  the  eilgencrea  el  its  new  career, 
the  adminlatfntloa  should  be  restored  to  the  emperor.  I(a1u 
received  this  menioria!  in  Kioto.   He  immediately  summoned 
a  council  of  all  the  feudatories  and  high  officials  then  in  the 
Imperial  city,  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  lay  down  his 
ofTice.  and,  the  next  day,  presented  his  resignation  to  the 
sovtrcigD.    This  happen«>d  on  the  I4lh  of  October  1867. 
It  must  be  ranked  among  the  signal  events  of  the  world's 
kiMOfy,  for  it  signified  the  voluntary  surrender  of  kingly 
Sttthorfty  wfdded  unbiterrupiedly  for  nearly  three  eentuffes. 
That  the  shopt'in's  resignation  was  tendered  in  gcxid  faith 
Ihere  can  be  no  doubt,  and  had  it  been  accepted  in  the  same 
sj  rit,  the  great  danger  it  involved  might  have  been  consum- 
mated without  bloodshed  or  disorder.    But  the  clansmen  of 
Satsnma  and  Chdsha  were  distrustful.   One  of  the  sh&gun's 
fint  acts  after  assuming  office  had  been  to  obtain  fcom  the  throne 
an  edict  for  imposing  penaltiee  on  ChAdifl,  end  there  ma  a 
peecedent  for  suspecting  that  the  rcnundation  of  power  hy 
the  shfigim  might  merely  prelude  its  resumption  on  a  firmer 
bills     Therefore  steps  were  taken  to  induce  the  emperor, 
then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  issue  a  secret  rescript  to  Satsuma 
and  aMk%  downadnf  tht  '  ' 


tnxips  were  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  palace  gates  by 
methods  which  verged  upon  the  use  of  armed  force.  In  the 
fate  of  such  provocation  Reiki's  earnest  efforts  to  restrain 
the  indignation  of  his  vassals  and  adherents  failed.  They 
marched  against  Kioto  and  were  defeated,  whereupon  Reiki  left 
his  castle  at  Osaka  and  Rtired  to  Yedo>  where  be  sufaaequeatly 
made  onoonditionsl  suncnder  to  the  Imperial  army,  lliere  is 
little  more  to  he  set  down  on  this  page  of  the  history.  The 
Ycdo  court  consented  to  lay  aside  iis  dignities  and  be  stripped 
of  its  adniini  ,trali\  c  authority,  but  all  tlie  Tokugawa  vassals 
and  adherents  did  not  prove  equally  placable.  There  was  resist- 
ance in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Aistt  feudatory 
refused  to  abandon  the  Tokugawa  cause;  there  * 


to  set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  the  throne  in  the  petson  of  an 
Imperial  ndnce  vfco  piasided  over  the  Uycno  Monastery  ia 
Ycdo;  aJid  there  wu  a  w3d  essay  on  the  part  of  the  admiral 

of  the  shogun's  fleet  lo  Citablish  a  republic  in  the  islanl  of 
Ve.:o.  But  these  were  mere  ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  broad 
stream  which  set  towards  the  [Kaceful  overthrow  of  the  dual 
system  of  government  and  ultimately  towards  the  fall  ol 
feudalism  itself.  That  this  ayatcm,  the  outcome  of  five  centuiics 
oi  neatly  conlianous  warfare^  km  swept  away  in  ainoat  u  many 
weeks  witk  VUk  lam  of  lifo  or  dcstracUon  of  property  consti> 
tutesj  perhaps^  the  most  striking  incident,  certaiDly  the  most 
momentous,  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  nation. 

The  lleiji  Era. — It  must  be  remembered  that  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Japanese  nation  in  connexion  with  these 
radical  changes,  only  the  nobles  and  the  samurai  are  indicated 
—in  other  words,  a  section  of  the  population  representing  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  whole.  The  bulk  of  the  people  the 
agiicultucal,  the  iaditstiial  and  the  aaeecaatite  daises— remained 
outside  the  spben  of  politics,  not  sharfng  the  antf-foreign  preju- 
dice, or  taking  any  serious  interest  in  the  j-rnt  questions  Of  the 
time.  Foreigners  often  noted  with  sLrjirijC  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  fierce  antipathy  displayed  towards  them  by  certain 
samurai  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  genial,  hospitable  reception 
given  to  them  by  the  common  people  on  the  other.  Hbtory 
teaches  that  the  latter  was  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Japsncse, 
the  former  a  mood  educated  by  special  experiences.  Flmber, 
even  the  coovaMlecbr  moww  staumat  that  the  leMonttion 
of  the  admfttbtrathpe  power  to  the  enperor  was  the  work  of  the 
noJiIcs  and  the  samurai  must  be  taken  with  limitations.  A 
majority  of  the  nobles  entertained  no  idea  of  any  necessity  lor 
cliar.ge.  They  were  either  held  fast  in  the  vice  of  Tok'j>;jv.  a 
authority,  or  |>aralyzcd  by  the  scnsuoiM  seductions  of  the  lives 
provided  for  them  by  the  machinations  of  their  retainers,  who 
transfened  the  adodateiative  authority  of  the  fiefs  to  their 
own  hands.  liavlBgitarimdoiroaly  to  their  lords.  Itwasamong 
the  retalnen  that  longinflB  for  a  new  order  of  things  were  gene- 
rated. Some  of  these  men  were  sincere  disciples  of  progress— a 
small  ti-ind  of  students  and  deep  thinkers  who.  looking  through 
the  n.irrow  Dutch  window  at  Dcshima,  had  caught  a  glimmering 
pcrrtjii  jiin  of  the  realities  that  lay  Ix-yond  the  horizon  of  their 
country's  prejudices.  But  the  influence  of  such  Liberals  wasconi> 
paiativdy  insignificant.  Though  they  showed  rema rkablc  moral 
courage  and  tenacity  of  puipoee,  the  age  did  not  furnish  any 
strong  object  Iciaev  to  enforce  thefr  propaganda  of  progress. 
The  factors  chiefly  making  for  change  were,  first,  the  ambition 
of  the  southern  clans  to  oust  the  Tokugawa,  and,  secondly,  the 
samurai's  loyal  instinct,  reinforced  Ijy  i!u'  teatliiiiga  of  his 
country's  history,  by  the  revival  of  the  Shinto  cult,  by  the 
promptings  of  natioaal  tateipriie^  and  by  the  object  leMoni  ot 
foreign  intercoune. 

But  tbooah  essenHsDy  ImperiaBrtfc  fa  its  pifme  pnrposee,' 
the  revolution  which  involved  the  fall  of  the  sbfigunate,  and 
ultimately  of  feudalism,  may  be  called  democratic  with  < 
regard  to  the  personnel  of  those  who  planned  and 
directed  it.   They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  with- 
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lAftdewwdenuiidiiiKofilwiwM.  PMtHhwtadMdodiinay 
be  said  to  have  planned  and  carried  4Mit  tke  OMttbrow  of  tbe 
Y«do  adroinistniion,  and  only  five  of  them  were  territorial 
nobles.  Eight,  belonging  lo  ihc  court  nobility,  lal  .jimrl  r.r.Aci 
the  traditional  disadvantages  of  ihcir  class,  poverty  and  (joliiical 
insignificance;  and  the  remaining  furty-twu,  the  licirti  ar.d  hands 
of  the  movement,  may  be  described  as  ambitious  youths,  who 
sought  to  make  a  career  for  ihcmsctvcs  in  the  first  place,  and 
lor  their  country  io  the  mgdimL  Tlie  •venge  afe  «f  the  whols 
dBd  not  exceed  thirty.  There  was  another  element  br  which 
any  student  of  Japanese  history  might  have  been  prepared:  the 
Satsuma  samurai  aimed  originally  not  merely  at  overthrowing 
the  Tokugawa  but  al>o  at  obtaining  the  shogunate  for  their  own 
chief.  Possibly  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  all  the  leaders 
of  the  great  southern  clan  harboured  that  idea.  But  iomc  of 
them  CCttaioly  didi  and  not  until  they  had  consented  to  abandon 
the  project  did  tbdr  miion  with  ChOsha,  the  other  great  southern 
clan,  bcoooM  po«jbk-7*  unioB  wttlioia  whidi  the  levolutioo 
could  scarcely  have  been  accorapBdied.  This  arabttioB  of  tbe 
Sat'-.uina  clansnicn  deserves  special  mention,  because  St  bore 
rcmark.ihk  fruit,  it  may  be  said  lo  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  government  in  Japan.  For,  in  consequence  of 
the  distrust  engendered  by  such  aspirations,  the  authors  of  the 
Restotatton  agreed  that  when  the  emperor  assumed  the  reins  of 
powoTt  be  should  solemnly  pledge  himseU  to  convene  a  deliber- 
tdve  MMmhlyi  to  apfiomt  to  adminiatntive  posu  men  of 
Intdleet  and  eraditioa  wbcRver  thqr  night  be  bund,  and  to 
decide  all  meaaufes  In  acoordance  with  public  opinion.  This 
promise,  referred  lo  frequently  in  later  limes  as  the  Imperial 
oath  at  the  Restoration,  c.imc  to  be  accounted  the  lusis  of  repre- 
sentative iii-;iiuti'j;'.5,  ihough  in  reality  it  ",13  intended  solely 
as  a  guarantee  against  ihc  {loUtical  ascendancy  of  any  one  clan. 

At  tbe  outset  the  necessity  of  abolishing  feudalism  did  not 
present  itscU  dear^  to  tbe  leadea  of  the  revolution.  Their 
'  soli  iden  was  tiM  qnllication  of  the  natioa.  But 

^^^^jMfc*'^  tbqr-came  to  consider  closely  tbe  practical 
side  of  the  problem,  they  understood  how  far  it 
would  lead  them.  Evidently  tint  one  homogeneous  system 
of  law  should  replace  the  more  or  k;,s  heterogeneous  systems 
operative  in  the  variuus  ficfs  w.is  esiential,  ar.J  suih  a 
sublttitution  meant  that  the  feudatories  must  be  deprived 
of  tiieir  local  autonomy  and,  incidentally,  of  their  control  of 
local  finances.  That  ww«Mupendous change.  i|ithertt»«ich 
feudal  chief  had  ooUeeted  the  teveaoea  «(  Ui  ftef  and  had  cm- 
ployed  them  at  will,  subject  to  tbe  sole  condition  of  maintaining 
a  body  of  troops  proportionate  to  his  income.  He  had  been,  and 
was  still,  an  autocrat  within  the  limits  of  his  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  active  authors  of  the  revolution  were  a  small 
band  of  men  mainly  without  prestige  or  territorial  influence.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  should  dictate  any  measure  sensibly 
iapairing  the  local  and  fiscal  autonomy  Of  the  feudatories.  No 
power  capable  of  enforcing  such  a  neantre  eiistcd  at  the  time. 
All  tbe  great  political  changes  hi  Japan  bad  formerly  been 
preceded  by  wars  culminating  in  the  accession  of  .^omc  «.irong 
clan  to  supreme  authority,  whereas  in  this  case  tlicre  had  been  a 
displacement  without  a  sub;'.iiuiion — the  Tokugawa  had  been 
overthrown  and  no  new  administrators  had  been  set  up  in  their 
stead.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  dan  to  constituto  itself  executor  of  tbe  sovereign's 
mandates  would  have  stirred  the  other  clans  to  vehement  resist- 
ance. In  shorty  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  found  themselves 
pledged  to  a  new  theory  of  government  without  any  machinery 
tor  carrying  it  into  effect,  or  any  means  of  .-iboli'hing  the  did 
practice.  An  ingenious  exit  from  this  curious  liilcnima  was 
dcvibod  by  the  young  reformers.  They  induced  the  icuiLil  tliicf.s 
of  Satsuma,  ChdshQ,  Tosa  and  Uizen,  the  four  most  powerful 
ia  the  south,  publidy  to  surrender  their  ficfs  to  the 
r»  praying  bit  najcaly  le  t««SHuao  them  and  to  bring 
tlMMialtttBderthesamesystaBofbw.  bthccaseof  Shimasu, 
ddeffll  Satsuma,  and  Y6d0,  chief  of  Tosa,  this  act  must  stand  to 
their  otsAt  as  a  noble  sacrifice.  To  them  tbe  exercise  of  power 
,  •  tsaUty  sad  the  offon  ci  nismideiiAg  it  uml  hatr* 


been  correspondingly  costly.  Butthechiefsof  CbSdHlaidlDKB 
obeyed  the  snggcaUoos  of  their  principal  vassab  with  Uttle,! 
any,  sense  of  the  probable  cost  of  obedience.  The  nrae  lemvk 

applies  to  all  the  other  foi.il.uorics.  with  exci.-ptirr.i  «>  rare  asll 
cmphasue  the  rule.  Thiy  h:nl  loii^  been  atcu-Uume..l  loabindflO 
the  management  of  their  afijirs  to  their  leading  chcsmtt.,  and 
they  allowed  themselves  to  follow  the  same  guidance  at  tkit 
crisis.  Out  of  more  than  250  feudatories,  only  t|  hcihsttd  tS 
imitate  the  fismpk  of  the  four  souibem  heb. 

An  expUnatiott  of  this  reaiaritabte  inddent  has  hum  issght  ty 
supposing  that  tbe  samurai  of  the  various  clans,  when  they 
advised  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  fidelity  to  muhm 
the  interests  of  their  feudal  chi<-f$,  were  influenced  •rm» 
by  motives  of  personal  ambition,  imagining  that 
they  themselves  might  find  great  opportunities  under  the  ncu 
regime.   Some  hope  of  that  kind  may  fairly  be  assumed, &nd  wis 
certainly  realized,  in  the  case  of  tbe  Icsdiilg  samuralef  tbe  four 
southern  claae  which  headed  ihft  msvcacBt.  But  It  is  |iiiia 
tliat  no  such  expecutioas  can  have  been  genefttOy  eBtcAdad. 
The  simplest  expIan.-Ltim  seems  to  be  the  true  one:  a  ccriais 
course,  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  four  southern  clans,  *»» 
conceived  lo  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Restoration,  ind 
not  to  adopt  it  would  have  been  to  shrink  publicly  from  a  sacri6ct 
dictated  by  tbe  principle  cl  loyalty  to  the  Throne — a  principle 
which  had  acquired  snpitBS  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  oi 
that  era.  There  ojibt  hawe  been  some  uncertainty  about  the 
initial  step;  hot  so  soon  as  that  was  takot  hy  the  southcndus 
thefr  example  acquired  compelling  force.  History  shows  that 
in  political  cri.-.cs  the  Japanese  samurai  is  generally  ready  topsy 
deference  to  certain  canons  of  almost  romantic  morabty.  TitK 
was  a  fever  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism  in  the  air  of  the  ytxi 
1864.   Any  one  iKsitating,  for  obviously  selfish  reasons,  to  adopt 
a  precedent  such  as  that  offered  by  the  procedure  of  tbe  grot 
southern  dans,  would  have  seemed  to  foiiitt  the  rii^t  of  calling 
himself  a  samuraL  But  although  ^leaden  of  thbremaricahk 
movement  now  understood  that  they  must  contrive  tbe  tstsi 
abolition  of  feudalism  and  build  up  a  new  administrative  cdita 
on  foundations  of  constitutional  monarchy,  they  apprcciitrd 
the  necessity  of  advancing  slowly  towards  a  goal  which  stiU  by 
beyond  the  range  of  their  followers'  vision.    Thtis  the  first  steps 
taken  after  the  surrender  of  the  fiefs  were  to  appoint  the  feuda* 
torics  to  tbe  position  of  governors  ia  tbe  districts  over  wUch  ikf 
bad  previously  ruled;  to  confirm  the  aaasuni  ia  the  pemoiim 
of  tbdr  iaeoiaesaad  oScnI<poritftN»;  to  pat  aa  end  to  thedi^ 
tinction  between  court  nobles  and  territorial  nobles,  sndls 
organize  in  Kifito  a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  ths 
restoration.    Each  new  governor  rcccivcti  one-tenth  of  lie 
income  of  the  fief  by  way  of  emoluments;  the  pay  of  the  officiib 
and  the  •■amurai,  as  well  as  the  adminisirati. e  expenses  of  '-it 
district,  was  defrayed  from  the  same  source,  and  the  residue,  ii 
any,  was  lo  pass  into  Uic  trcasiuy  of  the  central  government. 

The  defects  of  this  system  from  a  mensichicsl  point  of  vie* 
soon  became  evident.  It  did  not  give  the  power  ol  dlha 
the  pur^e  or  the  sword  to  the  sovereign.     The  gMMsf 
itveiiues  of  the  adminiblralivc  districts  continued  tMaftf^ 
to   be   collected   and    disbursed    by    the    former  '••»*****■ 
feudatories,  who  also  retained  the  control  of  the  troops,  (-'•< 
right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  of&cials,  and  almost  ct>m- 
piete  local  autonomy.    A  further  radical  step  had  to  be 
taken,  and  tbe  leaders  of  reform,  seeing  nothing  better  than 
to  continue  tbe  method  of  procedure  wUdt  had  thus  far  punti 
so  successful,  contrived,  first,  that  sevttat  of  the  adarfntstrsthe 
Ii  •  rii  IS  ?houlrl  send  in  petitions  offering  lo  surrender  their  I'^cal 
auleii'jniy  and  be  brouttht  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  ceniril 
g.ivernmi  ui ;  Secondly,  that  a  number  of  samurai  should  a]  ;.ly 
for  permission  to  lay  aside  their  swords.   While  the  nation  was 
digesting  thepriadples  embodied  in  these  petitions,  tbe  govcro. 
meat  made  prcpaiations  for  further  measures  of  reform.  The 
ex«chlcf  of  SatsuBM,  who  showed  some  umbrage  bccaaie  the 
services  of  his  claa  ia  promoting  the  restoration  had  not  bees 
more  fully  recognised*  was  induced  to  take  high  ministerial  oficc. 
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great  flans  had  now  ihree  represrntttives  in  the  ministry. 
These  cljns  were  further  persuadc<l  to  send  lo  TOkyd— whither 
the  emperor  had  moved  his  court— contingenu  of  lroo|M  to 
(orm  the  nuckui  of  a  national  army.  ImportaUM  ttUdies  to 
liae  deuib  becMne  ibe  piiiKt|>k  «f  dan  repicaentatioa, 
llnitrated  in  the  organltatfon  «f  the  cahinet  of  1871,  continued 


to  be  approximai' !y 


for  many  years  in  forming 


minLlrics,  and  uluniatcly  bccairx  a  target  for  the  attacks  of 
pirty  politicians. 

On  the  2Qth  of  August  1871  an  Imperial  decree  announced 
tke  abolition  of  the  system  of  local  autonomy,  and  the  removal 
•/(>(  the  territotial  nobka  (nun  the  po«U  of  governor. 
g«*fc«*     The  laiet  of  the  focmer  ficii  ime  to  be  paid  ibeoce- 
MiwnM.  fgfii,  central  treasury-;  all  officials  were  lo 

be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  government,  and  the  feudatories, 
rLiaming  jK-rmanenily  an  iniromc  of  onc-lciilh  of  their  original 
ncvcnuci,  were  to  maiie  'l  okyO  their  place  of  residence.    A.*  for 
the  samurai,  they  remained  for  the  moment  in  pt>sscEiion  of 
their  hereditary  pensions.    Radical  as  these  changes  seem,  the 
dbtarbaace  caused  by  them  was  not  great,  since  they  left  the 
faMMa  of  tbc  nuUtaiy  daas  untouched.  Some  of  tlw  iooomca 
were  for  life  only,  but  the  majority  were  liereditafy,  and  all  bad 
been  granted  in  consideration  of  tlictr  holders  devoting  thcm- 
seivej  to  military  service.    Four  hundred  thousand  men  ,-ippro.\i- 
mately  were  in  receipt  of  such  emoluniciiis,  and  the  totnl  amount 
ai^nualJy  taken  from  the  taxpayers  for  this  purpose  was  about 
/;,o9o.ooo.   Plainly  the  nation  would  have  to  be  relieved  of 
this  burden  sooner  or  later.    Tbe  samtuai  were  esaentially  an 
clement  of  tbc  feudal  system,  and  tlwt  tbey  should  survive  tbe 
titlcr'a  (all  would  have  been  inooncnioin.  On  the  otber  hand, 
suddenly  and  wholly  to  deprive  these  men  and  their  famOies— a 
total  of  sonic  tuu  nu'll  11  ;  i  r  ,nr.i — c  f  tlic  means  of  subsiilcncc  on 
uhich  they  had  hiiln  riu  rclnd  with  abs.<ilutc  confidtnce.and  in 
return  for  which  they  .mj  their  forefathers  hid  rer.<!i.  reil  faithful 
Mrvice,  would  have  been  an  act  ol  inhumanity.    It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  this  problem  cau.s':U  extreme  perplexity  to  the 
adainistraion  of  the  new  Japan.  Tbey  Idt  it  unsolved  (or  tbe 
moment,  tnmUng  tint  tine  and  tbe  loyalty  o(  tbe  samurai  them- 
tdves  would  suggest  some  solution.    As  for  the  feudal  chiefs, 
•bo  had  now  been  i!cpri  ved  of  all  oH'icial  status  and  red  u  >.i  d  i  o  t  he 
paiition  of  private  gentlemen,  without  even  a  patent  of  nobility 
to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  individualb,  they  did  not  find 
aR>thii)g  specially  irksome  or  regrettable  in    their  altered 
pcMiion.    No  scrutiny  had  been  made  into  tbc  contents  of  their 
treasuries.    Tbey  were  allowed  to  retain  unquestioned  possession 
of  all  tke  acaimuiatcd  funds  ol  their  looKr  6ds,  and  they  also 
became  pub&c  eredilon  for  annual'allowances  equal  to  one-tenth 
c'  their  feudal  revenues.    They  had  never  previously  been  so 
pitaiantly  circumitanccd.    It  is  true  that  they  were  entirely 
sirippcd  of  all  ad.T.ii.istr.itive  and  military  authority;  but  siiicc 
their  posscrsion  of  such  authority  bad  been  in  most  cases  merely 
Bu.ii.nal,  they  osily  felt  the  change  as  a  relief  from  responsibility. 

By  degrees  public  opinion  bcgu  to  dedarc  ilaeU  with  nwud 
to  ib«  samurai.  If  tbey  were  to  be  absorbed  Into  dm  htok  of 
IkMiMif  the  people  and  lo  lose  their  fixed  NwnMKS,  some 
•fis*  capital  must  be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  bcgm 
StmmrmL  ^j^^  world  again.  The  samurai  lhem4«:Kcs  showed  a 
noble  faculty  of  rcsigiution.  They  had  been  a  privileged  class, 
but  they  had  purchased  their  privileges  with  their  blood  and 
by  serving  as  patterns  of  all  the  qualities  moil  pnaed  among 
Japanese  national  charactioiititt.  Tht  Roord  of  tbeir  acts  and 
tbe  recognition  of  the  people  entitled  them  to  look  for  munificent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  government  which  ibcy  l:jd  been 
the  means  of  setting  up.  Vet  none  of  these  considerations 
blinded  them  to  the  painfuJ  fact  that  the  lime  had  passed  ihcm 
by,  that  no  place  existed  for  them  in  the  new  polity.  Many  of 
them  voluntarily  stepped  down  into  the  coBipany  of  the  peasant 
or  the  tradesman,  and  many  others  ^'tHiSit4  their  willinRBCSS  to 
join  the  ranks  o(  common  bread-wioneis  if  some  aid  was  given 
to  equip  t  hem  for  such  a  career.  After  two  years'  considerai ion 
tbc  govcrnmcrt  .uii.-i     A  dvirvc  .miuiuncul.  in  i.-.7i, 

that  the  treasury  was  prepared  lo  commute  Ibc  pctutona  of  ihc 


samurai  at  the  rate  of  six  years'  purchase  for  hereditary  pensions 
and  four  years  for  life  pensions— one  half  of  the  commutation  lo 
be  paid  in  cash,  and  one-half  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  8%.  It  will  be  seen  tfcae  a  perpetual  pension  of  £10 
would  bo  ochanged  for  a  pajnoeat  of  £30  in  cash,  together 
with  secorities  giving  a|t  inoame  of  £a,  8s.;  and  that  a  £ie  life 
pensioner  received  {so  in  cash  and  seoiritirs  yirl  ^inn  fi,  12% 
annually.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  samui.n  ■.MuM  have 
accepted  such  an  arrangement.  Somciliing,  jicrhaps,  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  business  knou ledge,  but  the  general 
expbnation  is  that  they- made  a  large  sacri&oe  in  the  interests 
of  tbeir  country.  Nothing  in  all  their  career  as  soUiers  b»eane 
then  belter  than  their  manner  of  abandoning  it.  Tbey  wcra 
told  that  they  might  lay  aside  their  swords,  and  many  of  tbem 
did  so,  though  from  time  immemorial  they  had  cherished  tbe 
sword  as  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  warrior,  and  tbc  one  outward  evidence  that  distinpuishcd 
men  of  their  order  from  common  toilers  after  g-'in.  'Ihcy  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  their  military  employment,  were  invited 
tu  surrender  moeo  thaaoae'lmlf  of  the  income  it  brought,  and 
knew  that  tbey  wen  unpcepared  alike  by  education  and  by 
traditiDn  to  earn  bread  fn  any  calling  save  that  of  aims.  Yet, 
at  the  invitation  of  a  T'^'-'crnment  which  they  had  helped  to 
establish,  many  of  ihcm  bowed  their  heads  quietly  to  this  sharp 
reverse  of  fortune.  It  v.cb  cert.iiiily  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fortitude  and  resignation  which  the  creed  of  the  samurai  required 
him  to  display  in  the  presence  of  adversity.  As  yet,  however, 
the  gDvemmenl's  measures  with  regard  to  the  samitfai  were  not 
compiAory.  Men  laid  aside  Uieir  swoidf  and  connulsd  tbeir 
pensions  at  then'  own  option. 

Meanwhile  differences  of  opinion  began  to  occur  among  tbe 
leaders  of  proRTcss  thcrr.r.cl'. c5.  Conlitinns  formed  for  destruc* 
live  purposes  arc  often  found  unable  to  cntiurc  the 
strain  of  consirui '.ix  i-  cfToits.  Such  lack  of  cohi  ^-iun 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  Rformcrs.  Young  men  without  experience  of  jniblie 
aflain,  or  qsedal  education  to  &t  tbem  for  responsible  posts, 
found  the  duty  suddenly  imposed  on  them  not  tmly  of  devMng 
administriitivc  and  fiscal  systems  universally  apph'cable  to  a 
nation  hitherto  divided  into  a  con;;erics  of  scmi-indcpcndent  prin- 
cipalities, but  also  of  shapinii;  the  country's  demeanour  towards 
novel  problems  of  foreign  intercourse  and  alien  civtliuition.  So 
long  as  the  heat  of  their  assault  upon  the  shdgunate  fused  them 
into  a  homogeneous  party  they  worked  together  successfully. 
But  when  th^had  to  build  a  brand-new  edifice  on  the  ruins  of 
a  still  vivid  past,  it  traa  Inevitable  ttet  their  opinions  should 
vary  as  to  the  nature  of  tbe  mnteriab  to  be  employed.  In  this 
divergence  of  views  many  of  the  capital  incidents  of  Jajian's 
modem  history  had  their  origin.  Of  the  fifty-fivc  men  whose 
united  e/Torts  had  comiia  .  t  d  the  fall  of  the  shogunate,  five 
btood  conspicuous  abo\  c  t  heir  colleagues.  7  hey  were  Iwaknrn 
and  Sanjd,  ODttlt  nobles;  SaigO  and  Okubo,  samurai  of  SatsaoM, 
and  Kido,  a  samurai  of  ChfishQ.  In  tbe  second  rank  cune  many 
men  of  great  gifts,  whose  yeath  alone  disqualified  then  for 
proninrncc— ItC,  tin:  ron  .tructive  r'.itein-..in  of  the  Meiji  era, 
who  inspired  nearly  ad  the  important  tnc.Tsures  of  the  time, 
though  he  did  not  ojKnly  figure  as  their  originator;  Inouyc, 
who  never  lacked  a  resource  or  swerved  from  the  dictates  of 
loyalty;  Qkuma,  a  poiilidan  of  subtle,  versatile  and  vigorous 
inlcUoct;  Itagaki.  the  Jtousseau  of  his  era;  and  a  score  of  others 
cieated  by  the  oitfaordfaHiry  drcumstances  with  wUdi  tbqr  had 
to  deal.  But  the  five  first  mentioned  were  tbe  captains,  the  rest 
only  lieutenants.  Among  the  five,  four  were  sincere  reformers 
— not  free,  of  course,  from  selfish  motives,  but  truthfully  bent 
upon  promoting  the  interests  of  their  country  beiorc  all  other 
aims.  The  fifth.  SaigO  Takamori,  was  a  man  in  whom  bound- 
less ambitian  lay  concealed  luder  qualities  of  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  type.  His  absolute  bcedom  from  every  tr;.ce 
of  sordidne&s  gave  currency  to  a  belief  that  his  aims  were  ot  the 
simplest;  the  story  of  hii  career  sat!s£cd  the  highest  canons 
ul  the  samurai;  hii  ni-issive  phy5iqi;c.  commandinR  prt  i  r  -  -1 
»unny  aspect  impressed  and  allraacd  tvco  tboac  who  iMd  ao 
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opportunity  of  admiring  bli  life  of  idf-SMliEdng  effort  or  tppre- 
cittuigthewiiwkableiBilitMy talaitliepoiittied.  iDtbefint 
part  of  bw  eueer,  the  dev»tiaii  of  bb  dm  to  tnprane  power 

seems  to  have  been  his  sole  motive,  but  subsequently  personal 
ambition  appears  to  have  swayed  him.  To  the  consummation 
of  either  object  the  preservation  of  the  military  clajis  w;is  essen- 
tial. By  the  swords  of  the  samurai  alone  could  a  new  imperium 
in  imperio  be  carved  out.  On  the  other  hand,  Saigd's  colleagues 
in  the  roioistxy  saw  clearly  not  only  that  the  samuni  were  an 
vnwananlable  burden  on  the  nation,  but  also  tbat  tbdr  eon* 
tinued  enitcaoe  «lttt  Uk  M  ot  leMdiiism  wooU  be  •  awiMMc  to 
public  peace  as  well  as  an  anomalsr.  Tfaeftfon  titey  took  the 
steps  alrcndy  described,  md  followed  them  by  a  conscription  law, 
making  every  adult  nuUc  IuIjIc  for  military  service  without 
regard  to  his  social  standing.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  pain- 
fully unwelcome  this  conscription  Jaw  proved  to  the  samuiaL 
Many  of  them  were  not  unwilling  to  commute  tbeir  pcaaibBS, 
since  tbeir  creed  had  always  forbidden  them  to  cue  for  money. 
Many  ol  tbem  \icie  not  nawiflliig  to  abandon  tbe  babit  of 
Canying  swords,  since  the  adoption  of  foreign  costume  rendered 
such  a  custom  incongruous  and  inconvenient.  But  very  few  of 
them  could  readily  consent  to  stc[i  down  from  their  cherished 
position  as  the  military  class,  and  rclinqui&h  their  traditional 
title  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  and  enjoy  the  whole  honour 
of  fighting  their  country's  battles.  They  bad  supposed,  not 
unreasonably,  that  service  in  tbe  army  and  navy  weald  be 
Nsecved  cuiuaively  lor  them  and  their  aons,  whereas  now  the 
eonmonest  rustic,  mecbanic  or  tiadesman  would  be  equally 

cliRiblc. 

While  the  pain  of  this  blow  was  still  fresh  there  occurred  a 
trouble  with  Korea.  The  little  state  had  behaved  with  insulting 
SpDi  contumely,  and  when  Japan's  course  came  to  be 
amoarihe  debated  in  XSkyi,  a  disruption  resulted  in  the 
^"""^  ranks  of  tho  nfonnenc  Saig^  saw  ia  a  foreign 
var  the  sole  leneteing  diance  of  adtievfog  Us  ambition  by 
bwful  means.  The  government's  conscription  scheme,  yet  in 
its  infancy,  had  not  produced  even  the  skeleton  of  an  army.  If 
Korea  had  to  be  conquered,  the  samurai  must  be  employed; 
and  their  employment  would  mean,  if  not  their  rehabilitation,  at 
least  their  organization  into  a  force  which,  under  Saigd's  leader- 
ship, might  dictate  a  new  policy.  Other  members  of  the  cabinet 
believed  that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced  if  it  tamdy  endured 
Korea'a  insults.  Thus  aeveial  influential  voices  swelled  the 
clameor  for  war.  Bnt  a  peace  party  offered  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. Its  members  saw  the  collateral  issues  of  the  problem, 
and  dctlared  that  the  country  mu>l  not  think  of  taking  up  arms 
during  a  period  of  radical  tra.-ibiiion.  The  final  discussion  took 
place  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The  advocates  of  peace  under- 
stood the  national  sjgBHicancc  of  the  issue  and  perceived  that 
tbqr  vece  debatiog^  not  awrdy  whether  there  should  be  peace 
or  war,  but  whether  the  country  should  Juk  or  advance  on  its 
newly  adopted  path  of  progress.  They  prevailed),  and  four 
mcmbersof  the  cabinet,  including  SaigO,  resigned.  This  ru;>turc 
was  dcititicd  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  One  of  the 
icccdcrs  immediately  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Amonc  the 
devices  employe<l  by  him  to  win  adherents  was  an'attempt  to 
fan  into  dune  tbe  dying  embers  of  the  anti-foreign  tentiinent. 
Tbe  gevenuDent  easily  crushed  the  insorrectioii.  Another 
leceder  was  Itagahi  Taisuke.  The  third  and  most  prominent 
was  SaigO,  who  seems  to  have  concluded  from  that  moment  that 
be  must  abandon  his  aims  or  achieve  them  by  force.  He  retired 
to  his  native  province  of  Satsuma,  and  applied  his  whole  re- 
sources, his  great  reputation  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  a  number 
of  able  followers  to  organizing  aitd  equipping  a  strong  body  of 
samurai.  Matters  were  facilitated  for  him  the  ooueivntism 
of  the  cdebcated  Shimasu  SaburS,  former  chief  of  Satsuma,  who, 
though  not  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse,  had  been  revolted 
by  the  wholesale  iconoclasm  of  the  time,  and  by  the  indis- 
crimiiialc  rejection  of  Japanoc  customs  in  favour  of  foreign. 
He  protested  vcht  nu  niiy  a^'.iinst  wh.it  seemed  to  him  a  slavish 
abandonment  oi  the  nation's  individuality,  and  finding  his 
vmaat  tnkSm,  he  act  UbmU  to  picMfve  is  bis  ova  dtatut. 


province,  where  the  writ  of  the  Yedo  flovemment  had  new 
run,  tbe  fashions,  institutions  and  cutoow  which  his  fonatt 
colleagues  in  the  adminlstfatloB  were  ruthlessly  rejKtiog. 

Satsuma  thus  became  a  centre  of  conser\ative  infiutr.rn, 
among  which  SaigCi  and  his  constantly  augmenting  bind  ol 
samurai  found  a  congenial  environment.    During  four  )fir$ 
this  breach  between  the  central  government  and  the  soutbem  | 
clan  grew  constantly. 

In  the  meanwhile  (1876)  two  eztieme  meaMOca  were  adepiad 
by  tbe  govetnoKnt:  a  veto  ea  the  weiiinc  «f  nNiidi,aidia 
edict  ordering  tbe  oocnpulsory  commutation  Of  the  ' 
pensions  and  allowances  received  by  the  nobles  and  AttHHttt 
the  -vamurai.    Three  years  previously  the  discarding  S»««^ 
of  swords  had  been  declared  optional, and  a  scheme  of  JJjJJJ^iI'' 
vgluntary  commutation  had  been  announced.  Many 
had  bowed  quietly  to  tbe  spirit  of  these  cnactncnts.  Bat 
many  still  retained  their  swOMS  and  drew  tbdr  peodoM  ltd 
old,  obatnictiog,  in  the  fonncr  respect,  the  govemmcnt^  pia> 
jects  for  the  tcoivanlaatton  of  society,  and  imposing,  in  thehltn, 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  rejourtts  of  the  treasury.  Ths 
go\-cmmcnt  thought  that  the  time  had  come,  and  that  its 
own  streng;!)  Mifiaed,  to  substitute  compulsion  for  persuasion. 
The  financial  measure — which  was  contrived  so  as  to  afiect  tbe 
smallest  pension-holders  least  injuriously — evoked  no  complaint. 
Tbe  samurai  lenained  faithful  to  the  creed  which  forbade  than 
to  be  coBceraed  about  money.  But  the  veto  against  aweid-  j 
wearing  overtaxed  the  patience  of  the  extreme  Conservatix'ts.  ' 
It  seemed  to  them  that  all  the  most  honoured  traditions  of  their  ! 
country  were  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  aliea  I 
innovations.    Armed  protests  ensued.    A  few  score  of  samuni,  | 
equipping  themselves  with  the  haul>erks  and  weapons  of  old 
times,  fell  ujwn  the  garrison  of  a  castle,  killed  or  wounded  sone 
300,  and  then,  retiring  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  died  by  that 
own  hands.  Their  caample  found  imitaton  in  two  other  ptacOk 
and  finally  the  Satsuma  samurai  nee  in  arms  under  Safgft. 

This  w.t;  an  in'.v;rri( '.ion  very  different  in  dimensions  and 
motives  from  the  outbreaks  iliat  had  pre*  (drd  i(.    During  four 
years  the  preparations  of  the  Satsuma  men  h.id  been  sjismm 
unremitting.   They  were  equipped  with  riilcs  and  lm*mn» 
cannon;  they  numbered  some  30,000;  they  were  all  of  ""^ 
the  miiitaiy  class,  and  in  addition  to  h^  training  in  awittni 
tactjcs  and  In  tbe  use  of  modem  atma  of  precision,  they  kmw  , 
how  to  wield  that  formidable  weapon,  the  Japanese  swoid, 
of  which  their  opponents  were  for  the  roost  p.irt  ipnorant.  I 
Ostensibly  their  oljjcct  was  to  restore  the  samurai  to  ihtir  old  I 
supremacy,  and  to  secure  for  them  all  the  posts  in  the  army,  tbe 
navy  and  the  administration.   But  although  they  doubtless 
entertained  that  intention,  it  was  put  forward  maioiy  with  the 
hope  of  winning  the  co-opcratioo  of  the  miiitaiy  dnie  thnM^MMt 
thecnpim.  Tbeieal|Mupoaefli  the  revolt  was  to  accwe  the 
govcndng  power  for  Satsuma.  A  bitter  straggle  ensued. 
Beginning  on  the  agth  of  January  1.S77,  it  was  brought  toadcrse 
on  the  J4th  of  September  by  the  death,  voluntary  or  in  battle,  ! 
of  all  the  rebel  kaders.    During  that  period  the  number  of  mtn  j 
cng;igrd  on  the  government's  side  had  been  66,000  and  tbe  | 
number  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  40,000^001  of  which  total  the 
killed  and  wounded  aggregated  35,000^  or  jj%  of  die  whole. 
Had  the  government^  troops  been  final^  defeated,  tltere  can  he 
no  doubt  that  the  samurai's  exclusive  title  to  man  and  direct 
the  army  and  navy  would  have  been  re-established,  and  Japaa 
would  have  found  hcrstlf  [urmancntly  saddled  with  a  military 
class,  heavily  burdening  her  finances,  seriously  impeding  her 
progress  towards  constitutional  govermncnt,  and  poTpetoatiag 
all  the  abuMS  inddentd  to  a  pt^qf  in  wbicb  tbe  power  of  the 
sword  restf  enttidy  hi  the  bnndk  of  one  sectioa  of  tlie  people. 
The  nation  scarcely  appreciated  the  great  issues  that  were  at 
stake.    It  found  more  interest  in  the  struggle  as  furnishi.ng  a 
conclusive  test  of  the  cfTiciency  of  the  new  niilitar)'5ysttm  trr,- 
parcd  with  the  old.   I'he  army  sent  to  quell  the  iitsurrtctioa 
consisted  of  recruits  drawn  indiscriminatdy  from  evoiy  daaad 
tbe  people.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  histoiy,  it  was  ma  araqrd 
camaoamig  deficient  ai  the  fightilig  f  nitiiicf,  awl  ttaditjoedly 
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ckmoralised  for  aU  purposes  of  rnistaaoe  to  tbe  miliunr  dus. 
Hw  SrtW—  iMamt^eaU,  on  tbe  contrMy,  iqintcDted  the  flower 
«|  ti»  Hnoni,  tniocd  (or  ihit  ntf  Uni^  tad  kdty 
■M  vkoiB  the  natioD  Kprdcd  M  itt  ' 

RMlt 

at  larse. 

Concurrently  with  these  events  the  Kovernmcnt  diligently 
endeavoured  to  equip  the  couniry  «ith  .ill  the  p.ir.iphcrnalia  of 
Occidcnt.il  civij.'.ation.  It  !■>  t.isy  to  iin^Icrvtand  that 
ff^^f^  the  master-minds  of  the  era,  who  had  planned  and 
carried  out  tbe  Restoration,  continued  to  take  tbe  lead 
ia  all  paths  of  pracraa.  Their  intdiectval  avpakritjr  entitled 
tbem  to  act  as  guides;  thex  hid  enjoyed  tJHUtolwl  mniOWuiiilics 

acquiring  enlightenment  by  viite  to  fiUOpB  aid 
tad  tbe  Japanoi«  people  had  not  y«C  fall  tbe liult  of  losUag  to 
cTirial'lom  lor  every  initiative.    But  the  spectacle  thus  pre 
iw::iii.d  to  foreifin  onlookers  was  not  altogether  without  ilis- 
quicting  suggestions.    The  government's  rclorms  srcrr.cd  to 
outstrip  the  nation's  readiness  for  them,  and  the  results  «orc 
aa  air  of  some  artificiality  and  confusion.   Englishmen  re- 
employed to  superintcod  the  buiUini  of  nilways,  tbe  erect  bn 
of  tclegrapbs,  tbe  coostractkm  of  mfuMMt  and  tbe  wgaoiza- 
lolAMvy.  To  FteacboMft  «•»  camHed  Uk  iratk  of  n- 
the  km  and  tndnbiB  the  amy  in  ftnttgy  and  tartJca. 
Educational  affairs,  the  organization  of  a  postal  service,  the 
improvenfcnt  of  agriculture  and  the  work  of  colonization  were 
tup>crviscd  by  .Americans.    The  teaching  of  medical  science,  thf 
compilation  of  a  commercial  code,  the  elaboration  of  a  system 
of  local  government,  and  ultimately  the  training  of  military 
ofboeo  were  assigned  to  Gemiaaa.    For  instruction  in  sculpture 
mi  paiaUng  Italians  wei»  CMfiliid.   Was  it  possible  that  so 
■UHT  Mwdtiea  ahould  ba  moocMfuSy  aaelinilatcd,  or  that  the 
■ntioa  AoaM  ad^  Itietf  to  tyttems  planned  by  a  motley  band 
of  aliens  who  knew  nothing  of  its  character  and  customs? 
These  questions  did  not  trouble  the  Japanese  nearly  so  much  as 
tbey  troubled  strangers.   The  truth  is  that  consir\atism  ^s.^', 
not  really  required  to  m»ke  the  great  sacrifices  suggc^t^•<l  \>y 
appearance^.    .Among  .ill  [lie  innovations  of  the  era  the  only 
one  that  a  Japanese  could  not  lay  aside  at  will  was  the  new 
fashion  of  dicwiflg  tbe  hair.    He  abandoned  the  queue  irrcvo- 
cably.  Btilfor  ihamthaUvadadualUfe.  X>iidn(  boon  of 
dWy  he  wm  a  faa  aalfMai,  duped  aad  decanted  bt  fcicip 
style.   But  to  aoon  as  he  stepped  out  of  office  or  off  paian, 
he  reverted  to  his  own  comfortable  and  picturesqne  costume. 
Handsome  houses  wera  bisih  and  furnished  according  to  Western 
models.    But  each  had  an  annex  where  alcoves,  verandas, 
m.itted  tloors  and  paper  .shiling  i.ovi^  i.ontinued  to  do  traditional 
duty.    Beefsteaks,  beer,  "  grapc-winc,"  knives  .ind  forks  came 
iafta  Me  on  OOCasioii.    But  rice-bowb  and  chopsticks  held  their 
«Miy4qr.  phea  as  of  oUL.  Ia  a  word,  tbouigb  the  Japanese 
•depiad  cvaijr  convMlett  and  aendnaMt  aitribata  of  fottign 
dvUiation,  such  as  railways,  steamshtpa,  telegraphs,  post- 
offices,  banks  and  machinery  of  all  kinds;  thou^  they  accepted 
Occidental  sciences,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  Occidental  philo- 
sophies; though  they  recognized  the  superiority  of  European 
jurisprudence  an  J  set  tl'.i.nivelves  to  bring  their  laws  into  accord 
with  it,  they  neverthe  Ilss  preserved  the  essentiab  of  their  own 
mode  of  life  aad  never  Iom  their  individuality.   A  remarkable 
apirit  of  Ubanlbm  and  a  fine  ededic  instinct  weie  aaedcd  fov 
tiM  part  Ihqr  acted,  but  thisr  tfd  so  latfcai  vIdbMe  to  Ihet^awB 
tradltloH,  creeds  and  coavnIIOBl.   There  was  indeed  a  certain 
element  of  incongruity  and  even  grotcsqucncss  In  the  nation's 
doings.    Old  people  c.innot  fit  their  feet  to  new  roads  without 
some  clumsiness.    The  Japanese  had  grown  very  old  in  their 
special  paths,  and  their  novel  departure  was  occasion.nlly  dis- 
figured by  solecisms.   The  refined  taste  that  (uided  them  un- 
erringly ia  aB  the  affairs  of  life  as  they  bad  bcw  aoCOMomcd  to 
it,  Mcmd  to  iaB  Umm  lignaQy  when  thqr  cMeqad  Into  an 
o^taafc  Thty  haw  ^Kwa  thclir  piaaii^  hoMver,  It 
4a  iM»w  aeea  that  the  apparently  eiceaeive  rapidity  of  their  pro- 
>  did  not  overtax  their  capadties;  that  they  have  emerged 


career  within  reach  of  certain  success,  and  that  while  they  have 
stffl  to  dmiop  MiflM  of  tlw  tiaita  of  their  new  civiliaation,  thcra 
it  aa  pwniact  whataw  af  iu  paoviag  itUiaiaMy  naiaitad  to 
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After  toe  Satsoma  rebellioo,  nothing  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  Japan's  domestic  politics  except  an  attempt  on  the  pan  of 
some  of  her  propic  to  force  tbe  growth  of  parlia- 
mcnt.^ry  puvcrnmint.  It  is  evident  that  the  united 
effort  nuJe-  by  the-  lieJs  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  dual  government  and  wrest  tbe  administrative 
power  from  the  shdgun  ooold  have  only  one  logical 
outcome:  the  combined  exercise  of  tha  recowted 
power  by  those  who  had  been  fnHiaiBfatal  hi 
That  ma  lha  aHanfag  of  the  oath  takca  hgr  tha  ( 
RestontlMi,  when  the  youthful  sovereign  was  m'ade  to  say 
that  wise  counsels  sho'jli]  Ik  widely  MniRht,  :\nd  .ill  things 
determined  by  public  diHu-sion.  IJut  the  friincrs  of  the 
oath  had  the  samur.ii  .'ili>:ic  in  view.  Into  their  e<iii--i.|[r.i- 
tion  the  common  people — farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen 
—did  not  enter  at  all,  nor  had  the  common  people  them- 
selves any  idea  of  advancing  a  daim  to  be  considered.  A 
voice  in  the  administration  would  have  been  to  tbem  an  Cfldiav* 
apleastafprivikga.  ThotlbafirMdelibtia- 
compoeed  of  aolilaB  and  laBrani  only.  A 
debating  club  without  any  legislative  authority,  it  ^^.ls 
permanently  dissolved  after  two  sessions.  Possibly  the-  prol  it  m 
of  a  pnrliamcnt  might  have  been  long  r)ostponed  after  that 
(i^^^Lu,  had  it  not  found  an  ardent  advocate  in  Itagaki  Taisuke^ 
(afterwards  Count  Itagaki).  A  Tosa  samurai  conspicuous  aa  a 
leader  of  the  restoration  movement,  Itagaki  was  among  the  advo* 
cates  of  recourse  to  strong  measures  against  Korea  in  187J,  aad 
bis  faifatia  to  cany  his  poiat,  nppkncaiad  hjf  a  btlief  that  a 
large  scctioa  of  puUic  opiniaa  amdd  have  lapported  Mai  had 
there  been  any  machinery  for  appealing  to  it,  gave  fresh  impetus 
to  his  faith  in  constitutional  government.  Resigning  ofTicc  on 
account  of  the  Korc.in  question,  he  became  the-  nucleus  of 
.iKii.ition  in  favour  of  a  parliamentar>'  systim,  and  under  his 
Ij.uiiur  were  t-nreiUcd  not  only  discontented  s-amurai  but  also 
many  of  the  young  men  who,  returning  from  direct  observation 
of  the  workiiig  of  constitutional  systems  in  Europe  or  America, 
and  iailiaf  to  obtain  ofidal  poiu  in  Japan,  attfibnted  their 
fafhHtatoOaaQgmhicBlfaaialthcircQaBtqr^poGty.  Una 
ia  the  interval  betwceen  iSyj aad  1877  there  were  two  centres  of 
dlstarbance  in  Japan:  one  in  Satsoma,  where  SaigO  figured 
as  leader;  the  other  in  Tti^.i,  uiidir  Itagaki's  guidance.  When 
the  Satsuma  men  appe.ik-ii  to  .irni^.  in  1S77.  a  widespread  appre- 
heniion  prevailed  lest  the  puliticiani  should  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  insurgents.  Such  a  fear  had  its  origin  in  failure  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  one  side  or  to  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  other.  SaigB  and  bis  adbcienta  fought  to  nib> 
stitute  a  Satsuna  cBqm  for  tha  oUgaicI^  akiadly  hi  pemv» 
Itagaki  and  his  foUawnn  struggled  forconstitutiaaalbistftatiaaa. 
The  two  cotttd  not  have  anything  in  common.  There  was  con- 
sequently no  fo.iliiion.  But  the  Toa  .i;.-;!! itnr<,  did  not  neglect 
to  make  capital  out  of  tbe  cmbarr-issmi  r.t  r.iuH'i  by  the  Salsuma 
rebellion.  While  the  struggle  was  at  iti  height,  they  addressed 
to  the  government  a  memorial,  charging  the  administration  with 
oppressive  measures  to  restrain  the  voice  of  public  opinion, 
with  nsiupation  of  power  to  tbe  eaduaioii  of  the  nation  at  kige* 
aad  with  leveiBng  dowawaidt  instead  af  apaaiU^  liw  (aa 
samurai  had  been  reduced  to  tbe  rank  of  coPMoaeWb  adwaat 
the  commoners  shonid  hhve  been  educated  up  to  the  ttaadard 
of  the  samurai.  This  memori.il  .nskcd  for  .i  representative 
assembly  and  talked  of  pxjpul.ir  rij;his  But  ;inrc  thetlocument 
admitted  that  the  poopk-  y.ctc  utu  i!u(  .lU  d,  it  1.  pl.iln  th.ii  ilu  re 
cannot  have  been  any  serious  idea  of  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
administration.  In  fact,thaTosa  Liberals  were  not  really  con- 
tending for  popolar  wpiutatartaa  ia  the  fuU  sense  of  tbe  tern. 
What  they  wanted  ana  tha  onatisa  of  Maaa  atoddaoy  for 
securing  to  the  MBNBai  at  ha|»  a  vain  to  tha  awaiiiniiBt  «t 
state  aifkin.  They  chafsd  apdatt  tha  Iwt  that,  wl 
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equally  on  the  whole  military  class,  the  official  priaxs  under  the 
new  sy5t  ten  were  monopolized  by  a  small  coterie  of  men  belonging 
to  the  four  principal  clans.  Il  is  on  record  that  Ilagaki  would 
have  been  content  originally  with  an  assembly  consisting  half 
of  of1ici«l8»  half  of  iwB-olBdal  aaaHifai,  and  not  iadudim  any 
popular  dement  whatever. 

But  the  government  did  not  believe  that  the  lime  had  Come 
even  for  a  measure  smh  as  the  'losa  Liberals  advocated.  The 
!,•..!((■:  null  in  power  concciveil  that  the  nation  must  be  educated 
up  to  constitutional  standards,  and  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  pcovide  an  oflkial  nodel.  Accordingly,  in  1874,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  periodical^  convening  an  assembly  of 
picfectaral  fuvman,  tn  ovder  tiMt  tbcy  nriglit  act  as  channels 
of  communication  between  the  cenud  authorities  and  the 
provindal  population,  and  mutually  exchange  ideas  as  to  the 
safest  an'l  m<»si  efTectivc  methods  of  cncourncing  prL-r.-^s  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions.  Tliis  was  intended  to  be  the 
embryo  of  representative  institutions.  But  the  governors, 
being  officials  appointed  by  the  cabinet,  did  not  bear  in  any  sense 
(heduracter  of  popular  nominees,  nor  could  it  even  l>c  said  that 
th^  lellMtcd  the  public  feeling  of  the  districts  they  a4iniini»- 
teied.  for  tbefr  babftual  and  natural  tendency  was  to  try,  by 
means  of  heroic  object  lessons,  to  win  tlie  i)eoplc's  allegiance  to 
the  government's  progressive  policy,  rather  than  to  convince 
the  government  of  the  danger  of  9verMc|iping  the  peopk's 
capacities. 

These  conventions  of  local  officials  had  M  legislative  power 
Ivhatever.  The  foundations  of  a  body  for  discharging  that 
functioflwcre  laid  in  187$.  when  a  senate  (gam-im)  was  organized. 
It  cowhtcd  of  ofBdal  nooiineca,  and  iuduiy  was  to  diicussand 
revite  alt  laws  and  ordinances  prior  to  their  promulgation.  It 

is  to  he  noted,  however,  that  expediency  not  less  than  a  spirit 
of  progress  presided  at  the  crc.ition  of  the  -.tnute.  Into  its  ranLi 
were  drafted  .i  nun, tier  of  men  for  whom  no  plares  could  be 
found  in  the  executive,  and  who,  without  some  oftcial  empl  y- 
ment,  would  have  been  drawn  into  the  cinent  flfdisaflccnui;. 
From  that  point  of  view  the  senate  Mon  cane  to  be  regarded  M  A 
kind  of  hospital  for  adninistntive  invalids,  bat  ttadeubtedly 
its  discharge  of  quasf-kgiBlative  functions  peoved  fluggcslivc, 
useful  and  instructive. 

The  iccond  meeting  of  the  provincial  governors  had  just  been 
prorogued  when,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  the  great  minister,  Okubo 
A<MulM>  Toshimilsu,  was  assassinated.  Okubo,  uniformly 
Mmo/  ready  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  responsibility 
in  every  political  complkatiOBi  had  stood  promi- 
nently before  the  nat  ibn  as  Saigft's  qqMlBCDt.  He  fell  under  the 
swords  of  Saiga's  sympathiaets.  Tbiey  inmcdiatfly  suncadefed 
themselves  to  justice,  having  taken  previous  c^re  to  circulate 
a  statement  of  motives,  which  showed  that  ihey  ranked  the 
government's  failure  to  e^tabli^h  reprei.eiit.itive  ir.slitulions  as  a 
sin  Karcely  leu  heinous  than  its  alleged  abuses  of  power.  Wcll- 
infomed  followers  of  Saig6  could  never  have  been  sincere 
belicvcn  la  iqHesnitativc  institutions.  These  men  belonged  to 
a  piovloce  iw  removed  bom  the  scene  of  Saigil>'s  desperate 
struggle.  But  the  broad  fact  that  they  had  sealed  with  their 
life-blood  an  appeal  for  a  political  change  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  public  conviction  v.hiih  would  derive  further 
strength  from  their  act.  The  Japanese  arc  essentially  a  brave 
people.  Throughout  the  troublous  events  that  preceded  and 
followed  liifi  Restoration,  it  is  not  |>ossiblc  to  point  lo  one  man 
ndUMB  obedience  to  duty  or  conviction  was  visibly  weakened 
by  proapecta  of  personal  peril.  Okubo's  aatassination  did  not 
alann  any  of  his  arikagues;  but  they  understood  its  suggestive- 
■ess,  and  hastened  lo  give  effect  to  a  previously  formed  resolve. 

Two  months  after  Okubo's  death,  an  edict  announced  that 
elective  assemblies  sh'^utJ  forthwith  be  esubliihed  in  variou.s 
Locmi  prefei  lurk- and  cities.  These  assemblies  were  to  con- 
Oo.crn-  5i:,i  ot  n.embtrs  having  a  high  property  qti.iUiic.iiio.i, 
'^"*  elected  by  voters  having  one-half  of  that  qualt&ca- 
lion;  Ibe  voting  to  be  by  Mgned  ballot,  and  the  session  to  last  for 
one  month  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  As  to  their  functions,  they 
■vere  to  detemane  the  method  of  icvyiiig  and  spending  local 


taxes,  subject  to  approval  by  the  minifler  of  state  for  home 
affairs;  to  scrutinize  the  accuuius  for  the  previous  year,  and,  il 
necessary,  to  present  petitions  to  the  central  govemrocm. 
Thus  the  foundations  of  genuine  fCprCMMative  iMtltutions  wett 
laid.  It  is  tnta  that  kgisiativB  pmMr  wm  not  wsMcd  hi  the 
ioca]  aasenbties,  but  In  all  other  Important  respects  thqr  db 
charged  parliamentary  duties.  Their  history  need  not  beidaKd 
at  any  length.  Sometimes  they  came  into  violent  colliwrn  with 
the  governor  of  the  prefecture,  and  unsightly  struggles  rcsjUcd. 
The  governors  were  disposed  to  advocate  public  works  which 
the  people  considered  extravagant;  and  further,  as  years  went 
by,  and  as  political  organizau'oos  grew  stranger,  there  was  foaai 
in  each  assembly  a  group  of  men  mm|y  to  oppoat  Ike  gowemor 
simply  because  of  his  official  status.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  worked  well.  The  local  assemblies  served  as  traimn; 
schools  for  the  future  parliament,  and  tluir  numbers  showed 
de^'otion  to  public  duly  as  well  as  comiderablc  aptitude  for 
debate. 

This  was  not  what  Itagaki  and  bis  followers  wanted.  Tkir 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  cUque  of  cfauismcn  who,  hnhiin 
the  icins  of  admimstintive  power,  aaonopolisad  the  noMnaf 
prises  of  offidaMom.   Towards  the  consumnwtioa 

of  such  an  aim  the  local  assemblies  helped  little.  Ita^nki  re- 
doubled his  agitation.  He  organized  his  fellow-thinkers  into 
an  associ.nion  called  jiyu:o  (Liberals),  the  first  political  party  lO 
Japan,  to  whose  ranks  there  very  soon  gravitated  several  nttn 
who  had  been  in  of&ce  and  resented  the  loss  of  it ;  many  that  bad 
never  been  in  oflicc  and  desired  to  be;  and  a  still  greater  nuntbci 
who  sincefdy  believed  in  the  principles  of  poUtiod  Kbcfly,  Vit 
had  not  yi't  considered  the  poMibQily  of  immediately  adapiia| 
such  I  r;iuiplrs  to  J-ipan's  CSSe.  It  wss  in  the  nature  of  Ihiogs 
that  iin  .I'^ocijiion  of  this  kind,  professing  such  dcKtriacs, 
should  present  a  piciurestiue  asjHcl  to  the  public,  and  that  ill 
collisions  with  the  authi.iiiiLi,  should  inviic  popular  sympathy. 
Nor  were  collisions  infrequent.  For  the  government,  argiuag 
li.at  if  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  representative  iostitutioAs, 
neither  was  it  ready  for  full  freedom  of  speech  or  of  public 
meeting,  legislated  consistently  with  that  thmy,  and  cntiwttd 
to  the  police  large  powers  of  conrol  over  tbe  press  and  the  plat- 
form. The  exerd&e  of  these  powers  often  created  situations  lO 
which  the  Liberals  were  able  to  pose  as  victims  of  official  tyranny, 
so  that  they  grew  in  popularity  and  the  contagion  of  politiol 
agitation  spread. 

Three  years  later  (1881)  another  split  occurred  in  the  ranks 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy.   Okuma  Shigenobu  (aftertranb  Csait 
Oltunia)  seceded  from  the  admioistntioa,  and  waa  naii» 
followed  by  a  number  of  able  men  who  had  owed  jMMif 
their  appointments  lo  his  patronage,  or  who  during  fttr- 
his  tenure  of  ofTice  as  minister  of  fiiiain  i ,  liad  passed  ucdei 
the  inlluencc  of  his  powerful    personality.    If  Itagxki  be 
called  the  Rousseau  of  Japan,  Okuma  may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
Peel.    To  remarkable  Snancial  ability  and  a  lucid,  vigorous 
judgment  he  added  the  faculty  of  placing  himself  on  the  cnst 
of  any  wave  wblcb  a  gemdne  ««rc  po^tJaru  had  begua  tosadL 
He,  too,  inscribed  on  his  banner  of  revolt  against  the  oHgMClf 
the  motio  "  constitutional  government,"  and  it  might  have  bees 
expected  that  his  follovurs  would  join  hands  w:ih  those  of 
Itagaki,  since  the  avowed  political  purpose  of  both  was  ideniicji 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.    Okuma  organized  an  inde- 
pendent party,  calling  ibcnuelves  Progressists  (shimfcid),  aho 
not  only  stood  aloof  from  tbe  Liberals  but  even  assumed  as 
attitude  hostile  to  them.   This  fad  is  eloquent.   It  shows  that 
Japan's  first  political  parties  were  grouped,  not  about  prindpleSt 
but  about  [KTsons.  Ikr.cc  an  inevitable  lack  of  cohesion  among 
their  elements  and  a  constant  tendency  to  break  up  into  caN-e* 
and  coteries.    These  arc  the  characteristics  that  render  the  story 
of  rx>!i!ical  evolution  in  Japan  SO  peiplexing  to  a  foreign  student. 
1 L  looks  for  differences  of  fdatform  and  finds  none.  Just  as  a 
true  Liberal  must  be  a  Pngressist,  anda  true  Pngressist  aLibersL 
so,  though  each  may  cast  his  profession  of  faith  in  a  mould  ef 
different  phraM-s.  the  ultimate  shape  must  be  the  same.  Tbe 
mainsprings  of  early  political  agitation  in  Japan  were  personal 
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irimnces  and  a  Anin  to  wrest  the  adtninbtnitlve  power  from 
tlic  buds  of  the  itatesmcn  who  had  held  it  so  long  as  to  overtax 
Uk  patience  of  their  rivals.  He  that  searches  for  profound 
Donl  or  ethical  bases  will  be  disappointed.  There  were  no 
Cooservalives.  Society  was  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  progress, 
bi  comparative  sense  the  epithet  "  Conservative  "  might  have 
brtn  applied  to  the  statesmen  who  proposed  to  defer  parbamen- 
Ur)'  iflstilulions  until  the  F)cople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
foitntT  umurai,  had  been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  an 
iiaovation.  But  since  these  very  statesmen  were  the  guiding 
tpiiiu  of  the  whole  Meiji  revolution,  it  was  plain  that  their 
convKtions  must  be  radical,  and  that,  unless  they  did  violence 
10  their  record,  they  must  finally  lead  the  country  to  representa- 
tive u»(itutions,  the  logical  sequel  of  their  own  reforms. 

Okubo's  assassination  had  been  followed,  in  1878,  by  an  edict 
lanouncing  the  establishment  of  local  assemblies.  Okuma's 
Kcesnon  in  1881  was  followed  by  an  edict  announcing  that  a 
Ailional  assembly  would  be  convened  in  iSgx. 

Hie  political  parties,  having  now  virtually  attained  their 
«lf]ect,  might  have  been  expected  to  desist  from  further  agita- 
^  tion.  But  they  had  another  task  to  perform — 
that  of  disseminating  anti-official  prejudices  among 
the  future  electors.  They  worked  diligently,  and 
they  had  an  undisputed  field,  for  no  one  was  put 
forward  to  champion  the  government's  cause.  The  campaign 
m  not  aJwa>'s  conducted  on  lawful  lines.  There  were  plots  to 
asiauiiute  ministers;  there  was  an  attempt  to  employ  dynamite, 
lod  (here  was  a  scheme  to  foment  an  insurrection  in  Korea. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  dispersals  of  political  meetings  by  order  of 
police  inspectors,  and  suspension  or  suppression  of  newspapers 
ijr  ike  unchallengeable  verdict  of  a  minister  for  home  atTairs, 
Xm  common  occurrences.  The  breach  widened  steadily. 
It  is  true  that  Okuma  rejoined  the  cabinet  for  a  time  in  1887, 
Inii  he  retired  again  in  circumstances  that  aggravated  his  party's 
IxHlility  to  oiTicialdom.  In  short,  during  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  parliament,  an  anti- 
lovemment  propaganda  was  incessantly  preached  from  the 
pUtlorm  and  in  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  statesmen  in  power  resolutely  pursued  their 
path  of  progressive  reform.    They  codified  the  civil  and  penal 
l»w$,  remodelling  them  on  Western  bases;  they  brought  a  vast 
■ttfflber  of  aflairs  within  the  scope  of  minute  regulations;  they 
tacatd  the  finances  from  confusion  and  restored  them  to  a  sound 
condition;  they  recast  the  whole  framework  of  local  government; 
tltey  organized  a  great  national  bank,  and  established  a  network 
el  subordinate  institutions  throughout   the  country;  they 
poshed  on  the  work  of  railway  construction,  and  successfully 
cabled  private  enterprise  in  its  cause;  they  steadily  extended 
ike  postal  and  telegraphic  services;  they  economiied  public 
erpenditures  to  that  the  state's  income  always  exceeded  its 
outlays,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong  noercantile  marine; 
tbey  instituted  a  system  of  postal  savings-banks;  they  under- 
took large  schemes  of  harbour  improvement  and  road-making; 
they  planned  and  put  into  operation  an  extensive  programme 
of  riparian  improvement;  they  made  civil  service  appointments 
depend  on  competitive  examination;  they  sent  numbers  of 
Hudenu  to  Europe  and  -America  to  complete  their  studies;  and 
ty  tactful,  persevering  diplomacy  they  gradually  introduced 
»  new  lone  into  the  empire's  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Jipan't  affairs  were  never  better  administered. 

In  1890  the  Constitution  was  promulgated.   Imposing  cere- 
•oonics  marked  the  event.    All  the  nation's  notables  were 
r^CMMi- summoned  to  the  palace  to  witness  the  delivery 
Ij^"'    of  the  important  document  by  the  sovereign  to  the 
prime  minister;  salvos  of  artillery  were  fired;  the 
titles  Were  illuminated,  and  the  people  kept  holiday.  Marquis 
ll  »r^*^*  I'rince)  ltd  directed  the  framing  of  the  ConMiiution. 
,V*  ^  visited  the  Occident  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
developrocnt  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  studying 
weir  praaical  working.    His  name  is  coLiitucd  with  nearly 
great  work  of  constructive  slatLiin  iriship  in  the  liiitory  of 
Japan,  and  perhaps  the  aowo  of  his  le^iislalivc  carctr  was 


the  drafting  of  the  Constitution,  to  which  the  Japanese  people 
point  proudly  as  the  only  charter  of  the  kind  voluntarily  given 
by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects.  In  other  countries  such  conces- 
sions were  always  the  outcome  of  long  struggles  between  ruler 
and  ruled.  In  Japan  the  em{>eror  freely  divested  himself  of  a 
portion  of  his  prerogatives  and  transferred  them  to  the  people. 
That  view  of  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  story  told  above, 
is  not  untinged  with  romance;  but  in  a  general  sense  it  is  true. 

No  incident  in  Japan's  modem  career  seemed  more  hazard- 
ous than  this  sudden  plunge  into  parliamentary  institutions. 
There  had  been  some  preparation.  Provincial  as-  Wari lat 
sembties  had  partially  familiarized  the  people  with  •riA* 
the  methods  of  deliberative  bodies.  But  provin-  ^»'«•■ 
cial  assemblies  were  at  best  petty  arenas — places  where  the 
making  or  mending  of  roads,  and  the  pwlicing  and  sanitation  of 
villages  came  up  for  discussion,  and  where  political  parties 
cxetcised  no  legislative  function  nor  found  any  opportunity  to 
attack  the  government  or  to  debate  problems  of  national  interest. 
Thus  the  convening  of  a  diet  and  the  sudden  transfer  of  financial 
and  legislative  authority  from  the  throne  and  its  entourage  of 
tried  statesmen  to  the  hands  of  men  whose  qualiGcations  for 
public  life  rested  on  the  verdict  of  electors,  them&elvi-s  apparently 
devoid  of  all  light  to  guide  their  choice — this  sweeping  innovation 
seemed  likely  to  tax  severely,  if  not  to  overtax  completely,  the 
progressive  capacities  of  the  nation.  What  enhanced  the  inter- 
est of  the  situation  was  that  the  oligarchs  who  held  the  adminis- 
trative power  had  taken  no  pains  to  win  a  following  in  the 
political  field.  Knowing  that  the  opening  of  the  diet  would  be 
a  veritable  letting  loose  of  the  dogs  of  war,  an  unmuzzling  of  the 
agitators  whose  mouths  had  hitherto  been  partly  cla<>ed  by  legal 
restrictions  upon  free  speech,  but  who  would  now  enjoy  complete 
immunity  within  the  walls  of  the  assembly  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  utterances— foreseeing  all  this,  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
nevertheless  stood  severely  aloof  from  alliances  of  every  kind, 
and  discharged  their  administrative  functions  with  apparent 
indifference  to  the  changes  that  popular  representation  could  not 
fail  to  induce.  This  somcwiiat  inexplicable  display  of  unconcern 
became  partially  intelligible  when  the  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, for  it  then  appeared  that  the  cabinet's  tenure  of  office  was 
to  depend  solely  on  the  emperor's  will;  that  ministers  were  to 
take  their  mandate  from  the  Throne,  not  from  parliament. 
This  fact  was  merely  an  outcome  of  the  theory  undcrl>'ing  every 
part  of  the  Japanese  polity.  Laws  might  be  redrafted,  institu- 
tions remodelled,  systems  recast,  but  amid  all  changes  and 
mutations  one  steady  point  must  be  carefully  preserved,  the 
Throne.  The  makers  of  new  Japan  understood  that  so  long  as 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  could 
be  preserved,  the  nation  would  be  held  by  a  strong  anchor  from 
drifting  into  dangerous  waters.  They  laboured  under  no  mis- 
apprehension about  the  inevitable  issue  of  their  work  in  framing 
the  constitution.  They  knew  very  well  that  p.irty  cabintts  ate 
an  essential  outcome  of  representative  institutions,  and  tliaiM 
some  kind  of  party  cabinet  Japan  must  come.  But  they  iri;aiM 
the  Imperial  mandate  as  a  conservative  saftgujrd,  pcaif 
the  organization  and  education  of  parties  Lompetei.t  to  km 
cabinets.  Such  piarties  did  not  yet  ei^isl.  and  until  they  a* 
into  unequivocal  existence,  the  Rc-.tor;ilion  vtatc^imn,  wlwll 
so  successfully  managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  durii'.K  a  1 
of  a  century,  tc-solvcd  that  the  steady  point  furnLsi 
throne  must  not  be  abandoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agitators  found  here  n  new 
They  had  obtaim-d  a  constitution  and  a  diet,  but 
obtained  an  instrument  for  pulling  down  the  "  dai 
trators,  since  tlicu:  stood  secure  from  attr.ck  und 
of  the  sovereign's  mandate.    They  d.ired  not 
aeainst  the  unfettered  exercise  of  the  mikad 
The  nation,  loy.^l  to  the  core,  would  not  ha\ 
protest,  nor  could  the  agitators  themselves 
to  formulate  it.    Hut  they  could  read  i';  ir  <■ 
iiito  the  text  of  tlu-  Constituiion.  an<! 
pr;iftiially  that  a  cabinet  not  :   '  ' 
Itgialaturc  was  >iituaJly  imj" 
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this  privilege.  These  meaaore«'^Net«  neetrnty  fii  tny  c&se  as 

a  cororr|iunM  of  ihe  introduction  of  the  U'ostcrn  methods  and 
idcij.,  but  iLcy  i.cre  hastened  by  the  faciof  thcicbcinga  ncccsNarv 
prLliir.inary  to  the  fLvision  of  treaties.  When  the  new  lode  iif 
laws  vsj$  brouRhl  before  the  Diet  at  its  first  sc:^iun,  and  there 
wab  a  ^rcat  opposition  igainst  it  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  account 
of  iu  muiy  ddecUand  c^pecisUy  of  its  ignoring  many  established 
aMg«,thecbicfaigttaMMliillsfnra«r,«rat  least  one  that  had 
•  great  inAteace  wtth  may  who  «fcn  unicqiiaioted  with  tccb- 
Biol  poinu,  was  that  it  was  neouary  for  the  ravirfon  of  f  reatict 
tod  that  the  defects,  if  any,  could  be  afterwards  amended  at 
leisure.  These  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
however,  toolc  a  long  limr.  and  in  the  nie-inlinu-  the  whole  nation, 
or  at  least  the  more  intelligent  part  of  it,  was  ehaling  impatiently 
under  what  was  considered  a  national  indignity.  The  United 
States,  by  being  the  first  to  agree  to  its  abandonment,  although 
this  agreement  was  rendered  nugatory  by  a  conditioiul  clause, 
Added  to  tin  stock  of  goodwill  with  which  the  JajMnese  have 
always  regarded  the  Amtffciw  oa  .acoMint  of  tfadr  atthade 
towards  them.  When  at  last  the  coosammation  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  was  attained,  great  was  the  joy  w^ith  which  it 
was  greeted,  fur  now  it  was  felt  that  J.ipan  v..i>  indeed  on  terms 
of  equality  wiili  Occidental  nations.  Great  lititain,  by  being  the 
l&rst  to  conclude  i  lie  revised  treaty — an  act  due  to  the  remarkable 
foresight  of  her  statesmen  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
countrymen  in  Japan — did  much  to  bring  about  the  cordial 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  towAtds  the  British,  which  made  them 
welcone  with  such  enthuaium  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 
The  importance  of  this  last  u  a  pownfat  Inatnuaent  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  In  the  cxtmne  East  has  heea,  and  always 
will  be,  appreciated  at  its  full  value  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  among  the  Japanese;  but  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
it  wis  re<  eivci.1  «il  h  gre.it  acclamation,  owing  partly  to  the  already 
existing  good  feeling  towards  the  liriti^ih,  but  also  in  a  large 
measure  because  it  was  fell  that  the  fact  that  Great  Urilain 
should  leave  its  "  splendid  isoblion  "  to  enter  into  this  alliance 
prackimcd  iu  the  clearest  possible  way  that  Japan  had  entered 
ea  tetms  of  full  equality  amoQg  the  brotherhood  of  oatioQS,  and 
that  thcacriorth  there  coaM  be  no  grotind  tor  that  discriminatioii 
ifaiitst  then  as  as  Asiatic  Mtian  widUi  had  been  so  ptSag  to 
tbe  Japanese  people. 

There  ha%'c  been,  and  there  still  are  being  mailc.  m.-.ny  charges 
against  the  Japanese  governmeiU  and  people.  While  admitting 
that  some  of  them  may  be  founded  on  facts,  it  is  permissible  to 
point  out  that  traitsandaclsuf  alcwiudividualshavcuflca  been 
gcneraliicd  to  be  the  aatioaal  characteristic  or  ihe  result  of  a 
find  poUcyi  while  in  many  cases  such  charges  are  due  to  mis- 
onderstaodiQgs  arlsim  from  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
O^htt'blancuaie,  cuatoina,  usagics,  ideas,  ttc.  Take  the  ptiacipk 
of  **  the  open  door,"  for  instance;  the  Japanese  government  has 
been  tharced  in  several  instances  with  acting  contrar>'  to  it.  It 
is  n.Uur.il  th.it  where  (as  in  China)  competition  is  very  keen 
between  men  of  different  n.ition.iliti<?.  individuals  should  some- 
times feel  aggrieved  and  make  complaints  of  unfairness  against 
the  government  of  their  competitors,  it  is  also  natural  that  |M.op!c 
at  home  should  listen  to  and  believe  in  those  charges  made 
against  the  Japanese  by  their  countrymen  in  the  East,  nAfle 
unfortunately  tlie  Japanese,  being  so  far  away  and  often  ttaswan 
of  tlieaa,  have  oot  a  ready  means  of  vInAcatJng  themselves;  but 
sobsequcat  investigations  have  always  shown  those  charges  to 
be  either  groundtess  or  due  to  misunderstandings,  and  it  may  be 
asserted  l!i:it  in  no  ca^e  hat,  the  charge  been  substantiated  that 
the  Japanese  govcrnnier.t  has  kno'Ain>;!y,  deliberately,  of  malice 
prepense  been  guilty  of  breach  of  failh  in  violating  the  principle 
of  "the  open  door"  to  which  it  has  solemnly  pledged  itself.  That 
it  has  often  been  accused  by  the  Japanese  subjects  of  weakness 
tis-A-vU  foreign  powers  to  the  dietiimeni  of  thdr  Interests,  is 
perhaps  •  fOM  pmol  of  Us  fsimcsi. 

The  Japanese  have  often  been  charged  with  looseness  of  com- 
merdal  morality.   This  charge  Js  harder  to  answer  than  the  last , 

for  It  can,  ■  r  -  i|rtii.  .|  i'k-',  th.'.-c  It.m  bi  i  r.  m.i i y  in-.t ance^  of 

dhboocsiy  oa  the  part  of  Japaiics<:  tradesmen  or  cinpiuyecs;  lit 


qupqiu  b  never  a  vsBd  argument,  but  there  are  black  dKcpevery- 

where,  and  there  were  special  reasons  why  foreigners  should  h«ve 
come  in  contact  with  many  such  in  their  ticalings  with  the 
J.ijanive.  In  da\s  before  the  Resl or.i'. i')n ,  merchants  ini 
tra<iesmcn  were  ofTiciaily  classed  as  the  lowest  of  four  classes, 
the  samurai,  the  farmers,  the  artisans  and  the  merchants; 
practically,  however,  rich  merchants  serving  as  bankets  and 
cmployeis  of  others  were  hdd  hi  Ugh  esteem,  even  by  tbesamnit 
Yet  it  caimot  be  denied  that  the  poaitioB  of  the  Isst  tbict  vis 
tow  compared  with  that  of  the  aanurd;  their  education  was  Mt 
so  high,  and  although  of  course  there  wa'^  the  same  code  of 
morality  for  them  all,  there  was  no  such  hi^;h  standard  of  honour 
as  was  enjoined  u[K)n  the  samurai  by  the  bushido  or  "  the  »sy 
of  samurai."  Now,  when  foreign  trade  was  first  opened,  it  was 
naturally  not  firnvs  with  long-established  credit  and  methods  thll 
fir^t  ventured  upon  the  new  field  of  business— some  few  that  did 
failed  owing  to  thcir  waat  of  experience — it  was  rather  enter- 
prising  and  adwoitaeMis  aptifts  with  little  capital  or  credk  who 
eagerly  flockcd  to  the  newly  opened  ports  to  «iy  their  f^rtoaA 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  or  most  of  these  should 
be  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the  foreigrters;  the 
majority  of  those  adventurers  failed,  while  a  few  of  the  abler  men, 
generally  those  who  l>flievcd  in  and  practised  honesty  as  the 
best  policy,  succeeded  and  came  to  occupy  an  honourable  posi- 
tion as  business  men.  It  is  also  asserted  that  foreigners,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  did  not  scruple  to  take  unblr  advantage  of 
the  waat  of  CMperieace  oa  the  part  of  their  Japoacoa  castoaKis 
to  Isqioae  opan  tluem  methods  whkb  th^  would  not  have 
followed  except  la  tht  Sastj  h  asay  be  that  aaeh  aMhodi  van 
necessary  or  woe  deemed  so  in  dealhig  with  ilKMe  adventoma, 

but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  afterwards  tcxik  a  long  time  and  great  cfTort 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  traders  to  break  through  some  usages 
and  customs  which  were  eslabliihed  in  earlier  days  and  which 
they  deemed  derogatory  to  their  credit  or  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests. Infringement  of  patent  rights  and  fraudulent  imitation 
of  trade-marks  have  with  sonre  truth  also  been  charged  i 
the  Japanese;  about  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  priadples  of  anoialiiy  canaot  chanfe,  thcic  appUcatieos  J 
is  new;  patents  and  trade«iarks  sie  sonctliiag  ae«  to  tbi 
Japanese,  and  it  takes  time  to  teach  that  tiieir  infringcmeat 
should  be  regarded  with  the  same  moral  censure  as  stealing. 
The  government  has  done  everything  to  prevent  ruch  [>raclitcs 
by  enacting  and  enforcing  lavv.s  against  them,  and  iiuwada>-i  they 
arc  not  so  common,  lie  that  as  it  may,  sue  h  a  stale  of  allairs 
as  that  mentioned  above  is  now  passing  away  almost  entirely; 
commerce  and  trade  are  nowftgaidedashigbly  honourable  pro- 
fessions, merchants  and  iHHiacas  aMa  occupy  the  highest  nodal 
positions,  several  of  them  bavins  bccB  Ittely  mlsed  to  Uw  peenflt^ 
andasBasbaimunUeasetaf  noaascBBbeBietanywlMie.  It 
is  however  to  be  regmted  that  fai  introducing  Western  businas 
meihi.rl:-.,  it  lias  not  been  quite  possible  to  exclude  st  na  c  f  their 
evils,  sucii  a.s  promotion  of  swindling  companies,  lan.pciiui.;  Wilh 
members  of  legislature,  and  so  forth. 

The  Japanese  have  also  Ijecn  considered  in  some  quarters  to 
be  a  bellicose  nation.  No  sooner  was  the  war  with  Russia  over 
than  they  were  said  to  be  ready  and  eager  to  fight  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  another  misrepresentation  arising  from 
want  of  psopee  knowledge  of  Japancae  charactef  aad  fceliwp 
Although  It  is  trtie  that  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  pwca  rllBg 
igoQ  Japan  was  engaged  in  two  sanguinary  wars,  not  to 
the  Boxer  affair,  in  which  owing  to  her  proximity  to  the 
of  the  disturbances  she  had  to  take  a  prominent  part,  ji  t  neither 
of  these  was  of  her  own  seeking;  in  bi.tli  c.'i,cs  she  had  to  tn;hl  or 
clic  submit  to  become  a  mere  cipher  in  the  world,  if  indeed  she 
could  have  preserved  her  existence  as  an  independent  stale.  The 
Japanese,  far  from  being  a  bellicose  {Kopic,  delibemtely  cut  o4 
all  iourcoutae  with  the  outside  worM  in  order  to  avoid  iator* 
natioBal  tioablcs,  and  remahied  absolatciy  sednded  fion  tkt 
world  and  at  profound  peace  within  their  own  territory  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Resides,  the  Japanese  have  always  re- 
canUd  the  Ann  ricans  wiili  a  spei  iai  goodwill,  due  no  doubt  to 
ihc  steady  liberal  attitude  of  ibc  Amcxicao  govcmmcat  and 
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people  towards  Japan  and  Japanese,  and  they  look  vpoa 
tbt  idea  of  wu  betWNO  Japui  and  the  Uoitol  States  t$ 

adkulous. 

Rcs(rktions  Hpoa  JapMiMt  CBrignuti  to  tht  United  States 
•ad  l«  AiisUslia  are  iciitatfaf  to  the  Japanese,  faecauae  it  is  a 
dfacrinlnatloa  agafnst  them  ai  belooKinR  to  the  "  yellow  "  race. 

irhereasit  has  been  their  an->l  ilicm  to  r.ii  <■  thcmstlvts  above  the 
kvel  of  the  Elasltrn  naliun.s  u>  an  t(ju.ility  v.ith  the  Western 
nations,  although  they  r.innot  chanKi-'  ilu  U'lunr  of  their  skin. 
When  a  JaiMncsc  even  of  the  hiKhe^t  rank  and  standing  has  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  an  American  immigrant  olBcer  before  he  can 
aicc  American  territory,  is  it  not  natural  that  be  and  his  oovatry- 
ncaahodd  resent  this  discrimination  as  an  Indtgnity?  But  they 
IttTC  too  much  food  sense  to  thiak  or  even  dream  of  ^oitiK  to 
w  apoa  such  a  matter;  «a  tlw  coatrary,  the  Japanese  govcrn- 
acnt  i^ecd  in  igoS  to  limit  the  nunbcr  at  cautiaata  in  aider 
to  avoid  complications. 

It  :iijy  be  rt(natc<l  that  it  has  ever  been  the  ambition  of  the 
Jipar.c-e  iKufile  to  lake  rank  with  the  Great  Towers ol  the  world, 
and  tu  h,i\e  a  voice  in  the  council  of  nations;  they  dcni.uvl  that 
ihcy  shall  not  be  di.scriminaled  against  bccaus<:  of  the  colour  of 
their  skin,  but  that  they  shall  rather  be  judged  by  iheir  deeds. 
With  this  aim,  ihqy  have  made  great  efforts:  where  cliargcs 
bou^  against  them  haw  any  fodndation  hi  bet,  they  have 
codcavoured  to  make  reforms;  where  they  arc  false  or  due  to 
B^ndcrstandings  they  have  tried  to  live  them  down,  trusting 
to  lime  for  their  vindication.  'I  hcy  are  willing  to  be  judficd  by 
the  intelligent  and  impartial  world:  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is 
»hat  they  claim,  and  think  they  Inve  a  fight  to  dain,  from 
the  woxld.  (K.) 

l?in!.io<-,RAPMY.— The  latest  edition  ci  voo  Wemck»tern  s 
.'jojrcjpAy  pf  Ike  Japjreie  Empire  containH  ll»c  names  of  all 
import.mt  books  and  piiljli  .itiiuu  reljtlr.f;  to  ja|<an.  which  have 
y  become  very  nunKrou-i.  A  gf-nrrul  reference  must  suffice 
wc  ta CapMia  F.  BrinkU  y  *  Japan  (12  \i,U.,  1904);  the  «-ork*  of 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Tkinis  Ja^^anut  tsih  cd.,  1005,  Ac.);  W.  G. 
Aston,  IJiii  f^f  J,ip.  Literature,  &c.,  and  Lafeadto  Hcam,  J^fVK  an 
htaptnati  n  1)  4).  ,  as  the  Luropesn  authors  with  Intimate 
knowlcfluc  o(  the  tmintrv-  who  h.ivc  done  most  to  rIvc  accurate  and 
illuminitinK  c.xiirc-^Kin  to  it*  development.  See  uIk)  Fijty  Yean 
tf  Xevi  Jiiptin,  an  em  ythiiac'lic  account  of  the  n.i t tonal devewpotcnl 
in  all  its  as^H■ct^,  compiled  by  Count  Miij^cnuliu  OicUffla  (S  VOls., 
•907.  lyo8;  Eng.  cd.  by  Marcus  IS.  llui^h,  190VJ. 

JAPANNINQ,  the  art  of  coating  surfaces  of  metal,  wood,  ttc, 
»ilh  a  va.icty  of  varnishes,  which  arc  dried  and  hardened  on  in 
stoves  or  hot  chambers.  Thc^e  ilr>iiig  prcK. esses  constitute  the 
auin  distingiiishing  features  of  the  ait.  The  trade  owes  its 
same  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  an  Imitation  of  the  famous  lacquering 
af  Japan  (see  Jap.\n:  Ar(),  which,  however,  is  prepared  with 
entirely  different  materials  and  processes,  and  i.s  in  all  respects 
nuch  more  brilliant,  durable  and  bcautifid  th.m  any  ordii;ary 
japan  work.  Japanning  is  done  in  clear  transparent  varni;  hcs. 
in  black  and  in  b'  ily  colours;  but  black  jafiati  h  the  most 
characteristic  and  common  style  of  work.  The  varnish  for  black 
jipan  consists  essentially  of  pure  natural  asphaltum  with  a  pro- 
portion of  gum  anim£  dissolved  in  linseed  qi|  and  thinned  with 
turpentine.  In  thin  layers  such  a  Japan  has  a  rich  dark  brown 
nioar,  it  only  shows  a  briDiant  blade  in  thicker  coatings.  Tor 
iae  iratk,  which  has  to  be  smoothed  and  polished,  several  coats 
•(black  arc  .im  plied  in  succession,  each  being  separately  dried  in 
the  stove  at  a  heat  which  may  rise  to  about  300*  F.  Body 
colours  conjir-t  of  a  basis  of  transparent  varnish  ini.xcd  with  the 
special  mineral  paints  of  the  desired  colours  or  with  bronze 
[  J  ■  d  rs.  The  transparent  varnish  used  by  japanncrs  is  a  copal 
Mi'ni^.h  which  contains  less  drying  oil  and  more  turpentine  than 

contained  in  ordinary  painters'  oH  vamish.  Japanning  pro- 
duces a  brilliant  polished  surface  which  Is  mock  mocedntable  and 
ksscsiilf  affected  by  heat ,  m^^ture  or  other  InlTuenefs  than  any 
••dmaiy  painted  and  varnished  vork.  It  n-.iy  be  rrp;ri:dcd  as  a 
pnxtss  intermediate  bet  wccr.  oniin.iry  painting  .md  t  n.-imelling. 
It  is  very  extensively  applietl  in  the  finishing  of  ordinary  iron- 
mongery >;ood^  and  domi  stic  iron  wnrk.  deed  boNce,  clock  dials 
and  papier-m;V;hf  ariiclcs.  The  process  is  also  applied  to  blocks 
of  slate  for  making  imitation  of  black  and  other  marbles  lor 


is  cnployed  fee 


cfaimaeypiecta,  ftc,  and  m  a  modiflsd 
pwparing  enareeUed,  Japan  or  patent  ieatlnr. 

MraBB  (it:),  in  the  Bible,  the  youngest  son  of  N'oah  > 
accordhtg  to  the  Priestly  Code  (c.  450  b.c);  but  in  the  earlier 
trmdition'ihe  second  son,  also  the  "  father  "  of  one  of  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  divided.*  In 
Gen.  ix.  27,  Noah  pronounces  the  following  blessing  on  Japhetll— 

'■  Cod  cnlarRC  (Heb.  yapht)  J.iphcth  (Hcb.  >e^lllA), 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tenis  of  Sheat; 
And  let  Canaaa  b«  his  servant." 

This  is  probably  an  ancient  oracle  independent  alike  of  the  flood 
story  anfl  the  f;c:iea!ot,ncal  scheme  in  Gen,  x.  Shcm  is  probably 
Isr.Tcl,  Cana.in,  of  course,  the  Canaanites;  by  analogy,  Japheth 
sh.vild  be  some  third  clement  of  the  population  of  Palestine — the 
I'hilistincs  or  the  Phoenicians  have  l>een  suggested.  The  sense 
of  the  second  line  is  doubtful,  it  may  be  "  let  God  dwell  "or  "  let 
Japheth  dwell  ";  on  the  btter  view  Japheth  appeals  to  be  tni 
friendly  alliance  with  Sfiem.  The  words  n^t  mean  Aat 
J^>heth  waaan  intniding  invader,  but  this  is  not  consonant  with 
the  tone  of  the  orade.  Possibly  Japheth  is  only  present  in 
Gen.  ix.  lo-}?' through  corruption  of  the  text,  Japheth  may 
be  an  accidental  repetition  of  yapht  "  may  he  enlarge,"  misread 
as  a  proper  name. 

In  Gen.  x.  Japheth  is  the  northern  an<l  western  division  of  the 
natiuns;  bcinR  perhaps  used  as  a  convenient  title  under  which  to 
group  the  more  remote  peoples  who  were  not  thought  of  as  stand- 
ing in  ethnic  or  political  connexion  with  Israel  or  ilgypt.  Thus 
of  his  descendants,  Comer.  Magog,*  Ttibai,  Mcshech,  Ashkenat» 
Riphath  and  IVigarmah  are  people  who  ai«  located  wltlf  maie 
or  leas  certainty  in  N.E.  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  the  lands  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Black  Sea;  Javan  is  the  Tonians,  used  loosely  for 
the  Seafaring  peoples  of  the  West,  inclviding  Tarshish  (Tartessus 
in  Spain),  l^itlim  (Cyprus),  Rodanim*  (Rhodes).  There  is  no 
certain  identification  of  Tiras  and  Elishab. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  Japheth  to  the  Titan  lapCtOS  of  Citek 
iiiyt!;ri!Li|^y  in  |>rol>atjly  a  mere  accident.    A  place  JaplMth  Is  aHI^ 

tiori'.d  in  Juililh  ii,  J5,  but  it  is  quite  unknown. 

In  .idditKin  to  commentaries  .ind  d;i  tiuri.iry  articles,  tec  E.  Me^xr, 
Die  Jsraehlen  und  tkre  iStuhbarstamme,  pp.  3 19  »q({.     (W.  H.  Be.) 

JAR,  a  vessel  of  simple  form,  made  of  earthenware,  glass, 
with  a  spoutless  mouth,  and  usually  without  handles,  Tha 
word  came  into  Eag^h  through  Fr.  jane  or  Span,  jarra,  from 
Arab,  jarrah,  the  earthenware  vessel  of  Eastern  countries,  used 
to  contain  water,  oil,  wine,  &c.  The  simple  electrical  condenser 
known  as  a  Leydt  n  Jcr  {q.v.)  was  so  called  because  of  the  early 
experiments  made  in  the  science  of  electricity  at  Leiden.  In  the 
sense  of  a  harsh  vibrating  soutid,  a  sudden  shock  or  vibrating 
movement,  hence  dissension,  quancl  or  petty  strife,  "jar"  is 
onomatopoeic  in  origin;  it  is  abo  seen  in  the  name  of  the  bird 
night-jar  (also  known  as  the  gpat-snckcr).  In  the  eapccssion 
'*  on  the  Jar  **  or  "  ajar,"  «f  a  dew  or  iiindoiw  putty  open,  the 
word  b  another  form  of  ckan  or  dar,  mrarting  tnm  or  t&ming, 
which  survives  in  charwoman,  one  who  works  at  a  turn,  a  job 
an  ',  rkore,  a  job,  spell  of  work. 

JARGON,  in  its  earliest  use  a  term  applied  to  the  chirping  and 
twittering  of  birds,  but  since  the  ijth  century  mainly  confined  to 
any  language,  spoken  or  written,  which  is  cither  unintelligible 
to  the  user  or  to  the  bearer.  It  is  partiotlarly  applied  by  unin- 
structcd  hearcfs'  or  readers  to  the  language  full  of  technical 
terminology  osed  bjr  scientific,  philosophic  and  other  writers. 
The  word  is  O.  Fr.,  and  Cotfravs  defines  it  as  "gibridge 
(gibberish),  fustian  language-"  It  h  cognate  with  Span,  gerj- 
gonza,  and  Ital.  gcrgo,  gergone,  and  probably  related  to  the 
onomatopoeic  0.  FT.jargouUltr,  to  chatter.  The  root  is  probably 
seta  in  Lat.  |arr<nr,  to  chatter. 

•  Gen.  V.  31,  vi.  10.  vii.  13.  X.  1 ;  cf,  I  Chron.  i.  4- 

I  Ccn.ix.  37.  X.  a,  J.  c.  850-750  b.c.   In  ix  18  Ham  is  aa 

*'*^'^n.*J'*t^'  ef.  I  Chron.  i.  5-7.  For  the  sigaificaBCB  af  the 

gcnc.ilrts'"  in  f  .en.  X.  see  Ham, 

•  Sec  GOMLU,  Ooo. 

•  SoweabouklreadwitbiChraa.i.7(J.XX.}foiDodaabn. 
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I,  or  Jakcon  (occasionally  ia  old  writings  jartounce 
t),  a  name  applied  by  modern  minentloi^ts  to  iho^e 

 I  wltfdl     6m  dOOUfh  to  be  cut  m  fcm-stooa,  but  arc 

not  €f  tke  led  cobw  irfrfdi  dHiactcrim  the  Iqridiitli  or  jacin^ 
The  word  is  related  to  Arab  «WfM(pinoa).  Somt  ol  Uw  finest 
fvgoons  are  xrcen,  others  browa  nid  yellow,  whOtt  •ome  are 
colourless.  The  colourless  jargoon  may  be  obtained  by  hcnting 
certain  coloured  stone?.  When  zircon  is  heated  it  sometimes 
changes  in  colour,  or  altogether  loses  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
usually  increase's  in  density  and  brilliancy.  The  so-called 
Matura  diamonds,  formerly  sent  from  Matara  (or  Matura),  in 
Ccyloo,  were  deoolorixed  zircons.  The  zircon  has  strong  re- 
fiacUve  power,  and  its  lustre  is  almost  adamantine,  but  it  lacks 
the  fire  oltkoAinoML  11wBwcjiic|n.viijrofsircoiiianibjcct 
to  comldertbk  vtiiaUoD  In  dnbient  vnrietkt;  drat  Sir  A.  H. 
Church  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  fine  Icaf-grcen  jargoon  to  be  as  low 
as  yg&i,  -ind  that  of  a  pure  white  jargoon  as  high  as  4-705. 
Jargoon  and  tou.'-nvaline,  when  cut  as  gems,  arc  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  but  the  sp.  gr.  is  distinctive,  since  that  of 
tourmaline  is  onlyjtoj-j.  Moreover,  in  tourmaline  the  dichru- 
ism  is  strongly  marked,  whereas  in  jarfooo  it  is  remarkably 
feeble.  The  refractive  indices  of  jargoOB  $m  much  higher  than 
iboM  of  touiBMlioe  (ace  ZnooH).  _  (F.  W.  R.*) 

lASlR  in  'AUTTA  UMOUSfl  (<L  7aD*  AnUw  poet, 
was  bom  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  'All,  «t»  a  nflmber  of  the 
tribe  Kulaib,  s  put  of  the  Tamlm,  and  lived  in  Ink.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known,  but  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour 
of  Ilajjlj,  the  governor  of  Irak  (>ec  Oliphate).    Already  famous 


for  his  verse,  he  became  more  widely  L 


iuj',',  n  I) 


by  his  feud  wi 


Farazdaq  and  Akhlal.  Later  he  went  to  Damascus  and  visited 
the  court  of  Abdolmalik  ('.\bd  ul-MaIik)aad  that  Ibsuccessor, 

WaU.  Jhon  aaithtBr  of  ihcM  did  terasiive  a  vara  welcome. 
Bo  HM,  bowtwr,  men  Mwewifid  irlth  Onar  IL,  and  wt»  the 

only  poet  rcrcivei!  by  the  pious  caliph. 

His  verse,  which,  like  that  of  his  contemporaries,  it  Urgciv  satire 
aacl  eulogy,  was  published  in  2  vol*.  (Cairo,  1896}.     (C.  W.  T.) 

JARKIR,  a  town  of  Runian  Central  Asia,  in  the  province  of 
SenrfiyMheniiE,  Tea.  WJI.W.«CKiiMftaadBWto  tlwlli  liver. 

(iS97)t  »«i37«- 

JARRAC  a  town  of  western  F^ce  tn  the  department  of 

Charentc,  on  tlic  riglit  bank  of  the  river  Charcnte,  and  on  the  rail- 
way ?3  m.  \V.  of  Angoulimc,  lutwcen  lh.it  city  and  Cognac. 
Pop.  (ii/c/»\  4-!03.  I  he  t'l'.vn  is  well  buiU;  and  an  avenue, 
plaDlcd  with  poplar  trees,  leads  to  a  handsome  suspension 
MidfB.  The  church  contains  an  interesting  ogjval  crypt. 
Ikere  ane  communil  cc^cges  for  both  sexes.  Brandy,  wine 
•ad  wine  cmIm  are  made  in  the  town.  Jamac  was  in  1569 
the  scene  of  a  hiUla  in  wbicAths  Catholici  defeated  tin  Ftotcs- 
tants.  A  pynntdfflafkt  the  spot  where  Lo<ris,PrfncedeCond6, 

one  of  the  Protc'^iant  RrneraN,  was  slain.  Jnrnnc  gave  its 
name  to  an  old  I'rench  .'.itmly,  01  ivhich  the  bcil  known  member 
is  Gui  Chabot,  comic  <ii'  J.irnac  (<\.  c.  157;,),  whose  lucky  back- 
stroke in  his  famous  duel  with  Cbitcigncraie  gave  rise  to  the 
MOwoUd  phnM  «oa#  M  Jtrnu,  aipdtying  aa  tnotpectcd 
Wow. 

iAlOk  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ilono,  ftnsy,  Philippbe 
Islands,  on  the  Jaro  river,  a  as.  N.W.  of  the  town  of  HoOd,  the 
capital.  Pop.  (iqoj),  io,6Si.  It  Bea  en  a  plain  In  the  nddst  of 

a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  several  fine  residences,  a  cathedral, 
a  curious  three-tiered  lonxr,  a  scmi-weckly  paper  and  a  monthly 
periodical.  Jaro  was  founded  by  the  Spanish  in  15S4.  From 
1903  until  February  190S  it  was  part  of  the  town  or  municipality 
of  Iloflo. 

JAROSrnt.  a  rare  mineral  species  consisting  of  hydroq^ 
potassium  and  ahmdnium  sulphate,  and  betoD^ng  to  the  group 

of  tsomorphous  rhombobcdral  minerals  enumerated  below: — 

■    Alunitc  Kj    (M(OH);U  (SO,),  ' 

Jarosiie.  K,    (Fc(OH):l,  (SO,), 

Natrojarosiic  Nat  (Fe(OH]i]«  (SO,)4 

Plumboj.irositc    .    .    .'   .    Pb    IFc(OH)J*  (SOJ* 

Janatu  nsuaiiy  oonnt  it  dmqr  ucnisiaUeaa  of 


indistinct  crystals  with  a  yellowish-brown  colour  and  brilliant 
lustre.  Hardness  3;  sp.  gr.  yti.  The  best  specimens,  con* 
sisting  of  cr>'slalline  crusts  on  limonite,  are  from  the  Jaroso 
ravine  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  proviacaof  Akncria,  Spain,  from 
which  locality  the  minecal  recehMB  ita  aanaL  It  has  been  also 
found,  often  fai  aaodatioa  with  iron  oNi^  at  a  fMi  other  locaRties. 
\  variety  occurring  as  concretionary  or  mulberry-like  lonM  is 
known  as  moronolitc  (from  Gr.  tujpov,  "  mulberry,"  and  XMsC, 
"  stone  "),  ii  i^  found  at  Monroe  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
The  recently  discovered  species  natrojarositc  and  plumbcijar<jsite 
occur  as  yellowiih-brown  glistening  powders  coniisting  wholly 
of  minute  crystals,  and  are  from  Nevada  and  New  Meiico 
rcq>cctively.  (L.  J.  S) 

iABRAH  WOOD  (m  adaputlon  of  the  native  naae  ,/<rryAf>, 
the  product  of  a  laife  Ivae  (Bmalyphu  nm^biat^  tend  In 
south<westem  Australia,  where  it  b  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
14.000sq.m.  The  trees  grow  straight  in  the  stem  to  a  great  sise, 
and  yield  squared  timber  up  to  40  ft.  length  and  34  in.  diameter. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy  (sp.  gr.  i-oio)  and  closc-^raincd, 
wiih  a  mahogany-red  colour,  and  sometimes  sufticienl  "  figure  " 
to  render  it  suitable  for  cabinet-makers'  tise.  The  timber 
possesses  several  useful  characteristics;  and  great  expectations 
were  at  fint  formed  aa  to  iu  vahM  for  aUpbidlding  aadaeattal 
constracthre  purpoaei.  Unh  eipectatteaa  havo  aal.  Www, 
been  icaUaed,  and  the  cidtHhre  peeaestion  ef  the  tree  has  not 
proved  that  source  of  wealth  to  western  Australia  which  was  at 
one  time  expected.  Its  greatest  merit  (or  shipbuilding  and 
marine  puriv)ses  is  due  to  the  (act  tliat  it  resists,  U-tiir  than 
any  ollii  r  timber,  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  narnlis  and  other 
marine  borers,  and  on  land  it  is'equally  exempt,  in  tropical 
countries,  frofn  the  ravagea  of  white  ants.  When  felled  with  the 
sap  at  its  loweM  pdnt  and  well  seasoned,  the  wood  stands 
eiposure  in  the  air,  earth  or  sea  remarkably  well,  on  which 
accoaat  it  ia  ia  le^iiiat  for  railway  ifcepewt  tchnwpb  poici  aad 
piles  h  the  Brftfah  cxdoiiiea  and  India.  The  wood,  hoewvcr, 
frequently  shows  longitudinal  blisters,  or  lacunae,  fille<l  with 
resin,  the  same  as  may  be  observed  in  spruce  fir  timber,  and 
ii  ia  (!e[icicnl  in  fibre,  breaking  with  a  short  fracture  under 
comparatively  moderate  pressure.  It  has  been  classed  at 
Lloyds  for  ship^mOdtag  pupoaat  ia  liao  three,  table  A,  «f  the 

registry  rules. 

JARROW.  a  port  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Jarrow 
patliameniary  divuion  of  Durham,  England,  on  the  fight  baak 
of  the  Tyne,  6}  m.  hdew  Newcastle,  and  on  a  hrancli  «f  the 

North-Eastcm  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  54,>9S-  pBlilfc 
church  of  St  Paul  was  founded  in  685,  and  retains  portions  of 
prc-Xorman  work.  The  central  tower  is  Xorman,  and  there 
are  g<xMl  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  dclail.s  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  Clobc  by  arc  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  niuiiasltr> 
begun  by  the  jiious  Biscop  in  6S1,  and  consecrated  with  the 
church  by  Ceolftid  in  685.  Within  the  walls  of  this  monastery 
the  Venerable  Bede  tfeai  hia  life  from  childhood;  aad  his  body 
was  at  first  boried  witUa  the  dmrch,  wUthcr,  oatB  It  wu 
removed  under  Ed#ard  the  Confessor  to  Durham,  it  attracted 
many  pilgrims.  The  town  is  wholly  industrial,  devoted  to 
ship  building,  chemical  works,  paper  mills  and  the  neighbouring 
colli<  ries.  It  owes  its  development  from  a  mere  pit  villape 
very  largely  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Charles  Mark  Palmer  ( ;  •  1 
Jarrow  Slake,  a  river  bay,  i  m.  long  by  }  nu  broad,  conlaias 
the  Tyne  docks  of  the  North-Eastern  railway  company.  A 
great  quantity  of  coal  ja  shipped.  Janew  was  inoorpBtaicd  in 
1875,  and  the  eorpontioa  conriita  of  a  auyor,  6  aMcnaca  and 
t8  councillors.  Area,  78J  acre*. 

JARRY,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  best-known  lytb  century 
French  calligraphcrs.  He  was  born  at  Paris  about  1610,  and 
was  olTicially  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  His  mosl  famous  work 
is  the  CnlMaadf  it  JM$  (tft4i>.  Be  died  wmt  tkm  hdtn 
1674. 

JARVIS.  JOHN  WESLEY  (1780-1840),  American  art  t. 
nephew  of  the  great  Joha  Wesley,  waa  bora  at  South  SUeUm 
England,  and  ana  lakoa  to  the  Uailed  States  at  the  afB  <f 
five.  Be  waa  oaa  «f  iba  Mdint  AawficM  pabun  to  #«« 
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itttortioo  taUMttvdy  of  aaatoay.  He  lived  at  first  in 
nOaifelphu,  aftef«wll  ctUhlMUm  hioucU  in  New  York. 

ofBfbifectadbitvvik.  BivWM  


Guxleston  and  New  Orleans,  entertaU^f  Mch  and  painting 
portraits  of  prominent  people,  particoUifr  in  New  Orleans, 
where  GcncMl  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  his  sitters.  He  had 
for  aiMstants  at  diiTcrent  times  both  Sully  and  Innun.  He 
»!Tcitril  singularity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  his  mots  were 
the  tAlk  of  the  day.  But  his  work  deteriorated,  and  he  died 
ia  great  poverty  in  New  York  City.  Examples  of  his  painting 
SR  in  tha  coUectioa  of  tbe  New  Xmk  .Hialnrinil  Sodrty. 

;  flVt  ia  tUbnm  A^iy  kt  ftikar,  a  tUbmr 
m  theii^  uril-known  in  Joah.  z.  13 
nd  S  Sub.  L  tS.  From  these  two  passages  it  seems  to  have 
betDtboOkof  songs  relating  to  important  events,  but  no  cirly 
CoibctioB of  the  kind  is  now  extant,  nor  is  anything  known  of  it. 
Various  speculations  h.ivo  brcn  put  forward  as  to  the  name:  (1) 
that  it  means  tbe  book  of  the  upright,  i.e.  Israel  or  distinguished 
Israelites,  the  lOOt  bdag  the  tame  as  in  Jeshunin;  (3)  that 
Jtshar  (^)  b  a  traaspostioo  of  sUr  i^,  aooi)}  (j)  that  it 
should  be  pofatcd  Yaahir  (y.,  sing;  d.  Emd.  w*  s)  and  was 
•KBhdifMrittintvord.  Noneof  dwMbvaiyeaQviadag, 
Ika^npportiwqrbefottiidtortbeimalllBtbeTaiioM.  The 

tiFtMtint  favours  (1)  by  its  rendering  hrl  B<0>dov  rov  tUovt 
h  Samuel  (it  omits  the  words  in  Joshual ,  the  Vulgate  has  in 
/••Vff  jutlorum  in  both  places;  the  Syriac  in  Samuel  has  Atiiir, 
*hich  suggests  a  Hebrew  reading  kj-sklr  (the  song),  and  in 
Joshua  it  translates  "  book  of  praises."  The  Targum  on  both 
paisages  has  "  book  of  the  law,"  an  explanation  which  is  fol- 
bwed  by  tbe  chief  Jciridi  commentators,  making  the  incidents 
the  (dfilacat  «i  pMMftt  ia  Uw  FeaUtaucb.  Siaoa  ik  coa^ 
Itiacd  tlM  hiMM  «C  DinM  (t  Sum.  L  it)  ft  ouaa*  luM  Imeb 
Csnpleled  till  after  his  time.  If  Wcllhausen's  restoration  of 
t  Kings  vH.  11  be  accepted  (from  Scptuagir.t  i  Kings  viii.  S3, 
¥  0iff)d<f  Tfi%  where  the  refircncc  is  to  the  building; 

of  the  Temple,  the  book  must  have  been  growing  in  the  time  ot 
Solomon.  The  sttcnpt  of  DohMmW*  M  HMMlllCt  U  is 
iaigeiy  subjective  and  unchticaL 

In  hMr  date  viMm  fl  beoMM  cumotmir  t*  cenpaM  nidnahic 
*orki  under  well-known  namca,  a  book  of  Jaahar  RaUnUjr  nade 
it*  appearance,  ft  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  thb  mb  Bottling 
•fcatevw  to  do  with  the  older  book.  It  i»  an  anonymmi?  eUhorarion 
ia  Hebrew  of  the  early  part  of  the  l>ibJical  narrativ  e,  profjalily  com- 
posed in  the  IJfh  century.  The  tact  that  it»  le;.i  ii<!arv  material 
B  drawn  from  Arabic  sources,  as  well  as  from  Talmud,  Midraih 
and  later  Jewiah  works,  would  seem  to  show  that  ttu-  uiiier  lived  in 
Spain,  «r«  amaAng  to  others,  in  touth  luly.  The  first  edition 
■ppaiHl  at  VWce  in  1625,  and  it  has  been  frrquentlv  printed 
■ncf  It  wa*  trsnilated  into  Engti<h  by  (or  for)  M.  M.  Noah 
(New  York,  1840).  A  work  called  Thf  Book  of  .  .  .  Jaihtr,  tram- 
mid  .  .  .  bj  Akuin  (1751;  Ind  e^^  ,  Uristnl,  |83<)).  has  in  thing  to 
do  with  this  or  with  any  Ikbrow  orit;in  il,  but  is  a  mere  fabrir.ition 
by  the  printCTi  Jacob  liive.  »hu  put  it  forward  as  the  book 
" Bientioaella Holy  Scripture." 

BiBLloeiAPHT. — M.  Heilprin.  Ilittoncal  Poetry  of  tht  Aiuienl 
Hfhrttn  (New  York,  lin),  1.  laS-lu;  Mcrcati.  "  Una  congctlura 
xvpr  I  il  libro  del  Giusto,  in  Stud*  t  TttUjA,  Rooia.  1901).  On  the 
r  : val  work  see  Zunz.  GotUiditntltkkt  Vm 
lurt  a.  M.,  1893),  and  ed.,  p.  16a. 
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JASBPUR,  a  tributary  state  of  India,  in  tbe  Central  Provinces, 
having  been  transferred  from  Benfial  in  igos-  The  country  is 
divided  almost  equally  into  high  and  low  l.inds.  The  Uparghat 
plateau  on  the  cJ:t  r;  e:.  1:00  ft  .ibuve  i,<  a  level,  and  the  hills 
above  it  reach  their  hi,;hi::>t  [>oint  in  Ranijula  (js^?  ft-)-  The 
•aly  fiver  of  importance  is  the  lb,  in  the  bed  of  which  diamon  is 
are  fotud,  while  from  lime  imisemorial  its  sands  have  been 
washed  for  fold.  lasbpur  iron,  ameltcd  by  the  Kols,  is  highly 
priaad.  Joagbt  fit  tU  forau  abwiid,  hatboaiiag  rltpliint. 
Moa  and  othCT  wiU  baula.  Juafia  prodaM  ladaw  lac, 
silk  cocoons  and  beeswax,  wbidi  u«  exported.  Area  1048 
tq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  132,114;  estimated  revenue  £8000. 

*/atA4r.-  fragmtnta  arckelypa  carminum  Hetraictnm  (Barlin, 
llM).  Cf .  FeraMe  a  Ammim  on  it  CLood.  Mm)* 


iAmill.  JAOQOB  (1798-1U4).  Provencal  poet,  was  bam  at 
Afen  00  tki  Mai  March  1798,  hb  badly  nanwbcivfBoi.  Mil 
■>taikr,lwda<«tato  ftailily  lor  waking  doRRerei 
ha  aaar  ar  ndtad  at  Mrs  and  neb-like  |>.,|>iiiar 

gatherings;  and  Jacc^ues,  who  used  geocrally  to  arrompany  him, 
was  thus  early  familiarixcd  with  tbe  part  which  be  afterwards  so 
successfully  filled  himself.  When  sixteen  years  of  ape  he  found 
employment  at  a  h.Tirdrcs^r's  shop,  and  subsequently  started 
a  similar  business  of  his  own  on  the  Gravier  at  Agen.  In  i.S;5 
he  published  his  6rst  volume  of  PapUUtcs  ("  Curl  Papers  "}, 
coBtaiaing  poena  in  French  (a  language  he  used  with  a  ceitafia 
•eaaeof  iaMnb4,aad  iathalaBriliar  Apa^aMr-Htaa  papdar 
^MBch  a(  tkB  vorUac  cfaaaaHa  vMdibi  «a8  ta  addeva  an 
Us  literary  triumphs.  Jaaaia  «aa  the  most  famous  forerunner 
in  Provencal  litcratore  (ff.t.)  of  Mistral  and  the  FiliMge.  His 
ir.lluencein  rehabilitatini;,  for  literary  purposes,  bis  native  dialect, 
w,it  particularly  exercised  in  the  public  recitals  of  his  (Mn-ms  to 
whi.  h  he  devoted  himself.  His  poetic  gift,  and  his  flexible  voitc 
and  action,  fitted  him  admirably  for  this  double  rOlc  of  trouba- 
dour and  jongleur.  In  1835  he  redtcd  hit "  Blind  Girl  of  Castel- 
Cuillc  "  at  Bordeaoi;  ia  itiSfi  at  ToohMise;  and  he  met  with  w 
enthusiastic  receptioa  ia  bath  those  important  dtftl,  lloit  «f 
his  public  redta^^  «cw  (bca  far  btawahat  pupma,  tba 
pfooredtbrtagcaattlbatedbyhhgtotheiartaiatloBoftbeABfch 
of  Vergt  and  other  good  worbs.  Fear  laoCHsive  volumes  of 
PapUlMM  were  published  dtirfng  bh  ffiettne,  and  contained 
amongst  others  the  following  remarkable  poems,  quoted  in  order: 
"  The  Charivari,"  "  My  Recollections"  (supplemented  after  an 
interval  of  many  years),  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  "  Frantounctm," 
"  Martha  the  Simple,"  and  '  The  Twin  Brothers."  With  the 
exception  of  "  The  Charivari,"  these  are  all  touching  pictures  of 
hambte  Me— in.  moat  caaea  real  epiaodri  rinftiily  elaborated 
bythafeotinthapMbkdiiaBiWfaaibMlallli^btaadcolBBr, 
aad  the  admlnMr  «aHM  aad  MiedtQM  wa^  oeea  too  spooia- 
neootaad  easy  to  have  eootaaeibrt  Jaamla  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  would  work  a  long 
titnc  at  one  poem,  striving  to  rcalite  every  feeling  he  wished  to 
describe,  and  give  it  its  most  lucid  and  natural  expression.  A 
verse  from  his  spirited  poem,  "The  Third  of  May,"  written  in 
honour  of  Henry  IV.,  and  publi-.hefl  in  the  first  volume  of  Papil- 
lotos,  is  engraved  on  tbe  base  of  the  statue  erected  to  that  king 
at  Nirac  In  1853  Jasmin's  Mtkt  were  crowned  \/f  tbe  Acadf  ■ 
ada  Fiaataiar,  aad  a  poariaa  «aa  avaidod  him.  The  owdal 
■mdt  OB  Uw  «M«bB  bora  tba  faBo^ptiea!  Mir  aMraf  4 
poftMn^  His  title  of  "  Maisire  t»  Jeux "  b  a  dutinctloa  oa^ 
conferred  by  the  academy  of  Toulouse  on  illustrious  writers. 
Pius  TX.  sent  him  the  insignia  of  a  kn"i;ht  ni  St  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legii  ri  r  i  Honour.  He 
speiii  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  a  small  ctate  which  he  had 
iKiughl  near  Afrcu  and  named  "  PapiUotos,"  and  which  he 
describes  in  Ma  Bigm  P*  My  Vine  *•).  Though  Invited  to  repre- 
sent his  native  city,  he  refused  to  do  so,  preferring  the  plcasurea 
aad  kbure  of  a  country  life,  and  wbely  judgii^  that  he  was  no 
reaUydifibkcaadidate  far  electoral  haoaan.  Hediedantha 
4th  of  Oetober  «fM|.  Rb  bst  poem,  as  aatatr  to  Hana,  «u 
placed  between  his  folded  hands  in  h^  coffio. 

JASMIHB,  or  Jessaui.ve,  botanically  Jasnunttm,  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  climbers  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  tribe 
JasmiiMiideae  of  the  natural  order  Oleacear,  and  comprising 
about  150  species,  of  which  40  or  more  occur  in  the  gardens  of 
Britain.  The  plants  of  tbe  genus  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  OU  World;  than  b  oaa  SeoUl  Amcricao 
sfMciM.  The  bavao  are  piaaate'oc  twaatt,  ar  oomrthaii  aB|ia« 
laaily  WMiWf ,  coaoMrom  of  one  leaflot,  aitfcalatad  to  tbe  poUolo. 
The  flowers,  usually  white  or  yellow,  are  aitaaied  in  tenniaal  ec 
axillary  panicles,  and  have  a  tubolar  s-  or  S-deft  calyx,  a  cylia* 
dricai  coriiiia-tube,  with ai|MadiBslimbi two iBdadodetaaMBa 

and  a  t  wo-tclled  ovary. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  yism'.n.  Linnaeus 
obtained  a  fancied  etymology  from  la,  violets,  and  iiattr).  smell, 
but  the  odour  of  its  llowers  liearb  no  re%emblance  to  that  fif  the 

violet.  The  cooaaioB  white  jaaaia^  Jtmmm  ^gkimaU,  one 
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llpMiM  dtmbeis,  b  a  lutive  of  aoitbera  ladk  cad  PMiia,  iiitr»- 
duccd  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tb  century.  In  the  centre  and 
aouth  of  Europe  it  is  thoroughly  an  !i:T::itiit<1.  Although  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  i  j  and  somclinus  ;o  it.,  iis  stem  is  frrblc 
aii<l  requires  support;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  puinatc  anil  t]i:k 
grcco,  the  leaflets  are  ia  three  [uirs,  with  an  odd  one,  and  ace 
pphrted,  the  tenniaal  one  laifer  and  with  a  upoing  point.  The 
fngniitwIiiuioiimblomliomJiiMtoOGlobcri  wkl,a»they 
•n  Saind  cycfljr  «B  lh»  jMis  MBMb  tl«  phnt  Aoald  «a|]r  be 
BniBMliBtlwmtiuBii.  Varieties  wfth  gpldta  and  Ai«Mdl|Bd 
ickvet  and  one  with  dovbk  flower*  are  knunu. 

The  r.Tmbak  or  Arabuin  j.Tminr,  /.  Sambae,  is  nn  evrr^Ttf  n  whitc- 
llawercd  climber,  6  or  8  ft.  hij;h,  introduced  into  Bril;iin  in  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  Two  varielie-*  intrmliiri-d  MinicKliac  later 
■le  reipcctivcly  A-leav«l  and  double-tloweml,  and  these,  aa  well  a» 
that  vnth  Mcaiii  ftowcnbMoon  thiomhmt  the  gneter  put «( the 


[  irandif.oTum;  flower, 


ar.  On  account  of  their  exquiutc  (ragrancv  the  flowen  are 
^Mv  eitcffiicd  in  the  East,  and  arc  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
IVr  I  in  and  Araliian  [-.im  i-.  An  oil  obtained  by  L"jili:it;  thr-  Iravrs  is 
\X*f:\  M  an. lint  the  \iim\  fur  romiilaints  of  the  e\r,  an'l  ..n  i.il  otitainctl 
from  the  roots  is  used  medicinally  to  arrest  the  ■ecrction  of  milk. 
The  flowers  of  one  of  the  <kwble  varietiet  are  bdd  aaond  to  Viahnn. 
and  uied  as  votive  offerings  in  Hindu  rclieioua  otremoniea.  The 
Spanish,  or  Catalonian  jasmine,  /.  trondiJloTum,  a  native  of  the 
Borth-we»t  Himalava,  and  cuhivated  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  it  very  like  J.  o^.dnalt.  but  difJers  in  the  siie  of  the  leaflets; 
the  branches  arc  shorter  and  Mouter,  aivi  the  flowers  very  much 
larger,  and  reddivh  underneath.  By  craftini}  it  on  tuoycar-old 
plants  o(  J.  c^hiiKilf,  an  erect  bush  abcuf  j  ft.  lii^,h  is  .  '  i;m  1. 
requiring  no  lupports.  In  this  way  it  ij  %'cry  ocfcnsivcly  cultiv  atod 
at  Cannes  and  Uraaie,  in  the  loutii  of  France;  the  plants  are  aet  in 
rows,  fully  expo>9ed  to  the  sun :  they  come  into  full  btarinc  the  aecood 

?i'ear  after  grafting ;  the  blossoms,  which  arc  very  iaf|e  and  intcsidy 
racrant.  are  produced  from  luly  till  the  end  01  October,  but  thOM 
of  August  and  September  arc  the  most  odoriferous. 

The  aroma  is  extracted  by  the  process  known  as  tn/ffurane, 
i  e.  absorption  by  a  fatty  booy,  such  as  purifietl  lard  or  olive  oil. 
S'jUare  glasi  tra\s  framed  with  wcuxl  .lUoiu  3  in.  deep  aic  »priad 
over  with  grease  afjnut  half  an  inch  thick,  in  which  ridges  arc  made 
tofacititate  absorption,  and  sprinkled  with  freshly  gathered  flowers, 
which  are  renewed  every  morning  during  the  whole  time  the  plant 
ia  MoaMMi}  the  tisya  we^M  ap  tat  etacfc*  t«  anmnt  th* 


•vapooOea  of  the 


r  the  poudc  ia  ecnpad  oil  d» 


alMil  Btelted  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  utrainrd. 
when  oil  ii  employc-d  as  the  absorlxnt.  roar!*!  cotton  clothj  fire- 
viiiu-!y  MMiratcd  with  the  finest  oluf  v.l  ,>re  lai'.]  on  *!!••  gause 
frani<  >.  and  repeatedly  covered  in  the  same  manner  with  fresh 
tlowers :  they  are  thea  amMd  aadar apVM  yieUiaK  what  is  terawd 
hutlt  anttque  au  jaimilt,  Thraa  paaadaal  foiranwill  perfume  i  • 
i>f  ercasc— this  is  exhausted  by  maoMatian  in  I  pt.  of  rectified  spirit 
to  form  the  "  extract."  An  eiaentU  oB  b  distilled  from  jasmine  li 
Tuni:i  ami  Algeria,  but  its  high  price  pnvenu  it!  being  tticd  team 
extent.   T  he  Kj.t  in'ii.in  oil  of  jaamiaa  !•  a  coa^MMUMl  laf|i9 

contaniinati  <J  with  s.indal  wood -oil. 

Tl.  ■  iJi  tir;^i:ishinK  characters  of  odofatistimutr,  a  native  of  Aa 
Canary  islaods  and  Madeira,  consist  principally  to  the  alternate 
obtuK,  ternate  and  pinnate  Inawe.  the  a-doweiad  tefria^jieiliiBflM 
and  the  s-cleft  yellow  coreHa  with  ootaie  aenaeati.  Tae  flowoi 
have  the  advantage  of  retaining  wlien  dry  their  natural  perfame, 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  mixture  of  jasmine,  jonquil  and  orange- 
blonsom.  In  China  /.  pomctJiilum  i-t  cultivate?!  as  an  erect  shrub, 
laiiiwt)  3i%  s%tu-kini-h'J!C;  it  is  \  >Iiji-  .1  fi  r  i'i  iljv.t  r,,  which  are  ustij 
with  tho4c  of  J.  Sambac,  in  the  proportion  of  )o  !h  of  the  former  to 
30  Bj  of  the  l.ifrr.  f jr  scenting  tea — 40  lb  of  the  mixture  tieing  r^ 

Suired  for  too  lb  of  tea.  J.  cntnUiJolium  is  a  beautiful  evergreen 
limber  lOfeaiafiUliiKh.  found  in  the  Corooandel  foreata.  aad  uttiai 
duccd  into  BntaiB  daring  the  present  century.  Ita  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  shining  green:  its  large  terminal  flowers  are  ^hite  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  red.  fragrant  and  blooming  throughout  the  yi.ar. 

In  Cochin  China  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  brim  hes  of 
/.  ntncium  is  taken  as  a  blood-puriner;  and  the  bitter  kavcs  of 
J.  f.jrihundunt  (called  in  Abyssinia  habhn-zri.":)  rtuvnl  with  kout-so 
i»  I  i  r,  idered  a  fwwerful  antnelmintic,  Mpecia'.Jy  for  tapeworm :  the 
leave <>  and  branches  are  added  to  some  fermented  liuuors  to  increase 
their  intoxicating  Quality,  la  Catalonia  and  in  Turkey  the  wood  «f 
the  iasmine  is  maoe  into  long,  ilendcr  pipe-stems,  highly  priaed  bf 
the  Moors  and  Turks.  Syrup  of  jasmine  ts  made  by  placing  in  a  jar 
alternate  byers  of  the  flowers  and  sut$ar,  co\-ering  the  whole  with 
wet  cloths  and  standing  it  in  a  cool  place;  the  perfume  is  absorbed 
by  the  sugar,  which  n  tl  :!v.  rt'd  into  a  very  palatable  syrup. 
Tne  important  medicinal  pLint  knov\n  in  .■\mcrica  as  the  "  Carolina 
jasmine  "  is  not  a  true  jasmine  {sec  Gelsemu  m). 

Other  hardy  species  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  are  the  low 
or  lulian  vclkHV-Aowercd  jasmine,  J.  kumitt,  an  bast  Indian  apedea 
introduced  and  now  found  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  aa  etcet 
shrub  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  angular  branches,  aftertute  and  tnosdy 
ternate  leaves,  blossoming  from  June  to  September;  the  common 
yellow  jasmine,  J.  Jrulkans,  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  the 
SUditcrrancan  region,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  10  (o  13  ft.  bi;S. 
with  weak,  slender  stems  requiring  support,  and  bearing  yellow, 
odourless  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn :  and  J.  tnHfanum  (China), 
which  bears  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  winter  hdfore  the  leavxs 
appear.  It  thrives  la  almost  any  situation  and  growa  rapidly. 

JASOHCUftsr^ia  Gieek  legend,  ton  of  Aeson,  kiagof  Jokaa 
la  TbeMly*  Ue  «o  tba  kaderof  the  Argonautie  acpedltin 
(sea  AiooNAOTt).  After  be  returned  f  roia  it  ha  lived  at  Corinth 
wHh  hit  wife  Medea  (7.V.)  for  many  years.   At  last  he  put  away 
Medea,  la  order  to  marry  Gkucc  for  Creusa),  -lauRhtcr  of  the 
Corinthian  liing  Creon.   To  ovchkc  heralf,  Mcdca  presented 
the  new  bride  with  a  robe  and  head  dress,  by  whose  magic  pro- 
perties the  wearer  was  burnt  to  death,  and  slew  her  children  by 
Jason  with  her  o»ti  hand.   A  later  story  represents  Jason  aa 
reconciled  to  Medea  (Justin,  xiii.  2).  His  death  was  said  to  have 
been  due  to  aukide  through  grief,  caused  by  Medea's  venceanct 
'  ( Diod.  Sic  tv.  ss);  or  ba  was  cniahed  by  the  fall  o{  tba  pom  af 
t  he  ship  "  Afgo."  voder  arUek,  on  the  advice  of  Medea,  be  M 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep  (argument  of  Euripifies'  Medtc). 
The  name  (more  correctly  lason)  mcaiis  "  hcaJer,"  and  Jasoa  ia 
possibly  a  local  hero  of  loleus  to  whom  beaUng  powers  weta 
attributed.    The  ancients  regarded  bim  as  the  oldest  navigator, 
and  the  patron  of  na\igation.    By  the  modems  he  has  been 
variously  explained  as  a  solar  deity;  agod  of  summer;  a  god  of 
stonn;  a  god  of  rain,  who  carries  off  the  rain-giving  cloud  (tha 
goldaa  fleece)  to  leinih  the  «anh  after  a  long  PcnMl  of  dm^c 
Soaw  ic|ai4  th»  ligaid  aa  a  chtboniM  aqrtl^  Acs  (CkOdi^ 
b^ngtheundoMroridlnthe  AeoIIcrriigioaiig^Mn  ftoxn  whkk 
Jason  liberates  himself  and  his  betrothed;  otliett,  b  view  ti 
certain  resemblances  between  the  story  of  Jasoo  and  that  ol 
Cadmus  (the  ploughing  of  the  field,  the  sotunng  of  the  dragon's 
teeth,  the  fi^ht  with  the  Sparti,  ulio  are  finally  set  fighting  with 
one  another  by  a  stone  hurled  Into  their  midst),  associate  tiotk 
with  Demeter  the  corn-goddcst,  and  refer  ceitala  gpfaodea  f 
pnicticca  ia^uaa  at  ooaatqr  festivabb  «4>  tha  staaa  thi  wiM. 
wMdi,ia«tfcaArt>irfambaFltiHlria      lha  1i<>i<M>ia  « 
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Troetra  (Pausaniu  ii.  50,  4  with  Fruer's  note)  was  probably 
iolcndcd  to  Mcure  a  good  buv«St  bgr  dlMag  MPiy  tlw  «Vil 

spirits  of  uuftuittulness. 

See  articUri  by  C.  Seeligcr  ia  Rofcher'*  Lexikou  der  UytkclogU  and 
by  F.  Durrbach  in  DarcmlvcrR  and  Saglio'*  DUtionnairt  des  onii- 
^lU] ;  H.  U.  Ntullr :,.  .V;.i/;iJi.i£ttf  der  pUchischen  Stamme  (1R61), 
u.  328.  who  explain-,  the  name  Janon  as  "wanderer":  W.  Mann- 
bardt,  MylhoSotinckf  Fonckunien  (1884),  pp.  75,  ijo;  O.  Crusius, 
Butrait  titr  gntikuchen  Mylkologu  und  Relnionspsckkhlc  (Leipzig, 
1886). 

Lakr  Versions  of  the  Legend. — Lfs  fats  ei  proutssts  du  nobU  tt 
Mfllwrf  ckeuilier  Jason  was  composed  in  the  middle  of  the  isth 
ccBtwy  by  Rioul  I«ttvn  <»  tJi*  biiis  of  Beooli's  Jto$Kan  dt 
rn<«,  a&d  pffMBtcd  to  Philip  of  BufBoady,  foimdR  of  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fkecc.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  15th 
century  are  made  to  haimonize  with  the  classical  legends  after 
the  faihion  uf  the  Italian  prc-Raphaclilc  painters,  who  equipped 
Jewish  warriors  with  knightly  lance  and  armour.  The  story  is 
well  told;  the  digressions  are  few;  and  there  arc  many  touches  of 
dooMStic  lifc  aad  natural  i^nipatby.  The  fint  cditioa  U  believed 
to  havo  hem  pdBted  at  BrafM  Id  1474. 

Curtoa  MadMd  the  book  wider  the  dile  flf  .4  Mr  4f  ihff  &(m/< 
^  /<uM.  at  the  coflifMUMl  of  the  dudwM  ef  Bamundy.  A 

Flctnwh  translation  appeared  at  Haarlem  in  1495.   The  aawoictinc 

Bernard  dc  Montfaucon  (1655-1741)  refers  to  a  MS.  by  Gttktodcllc 
Colonne,  Iliftoria  MrdfOf  el  Jqsou:!  (unpu'ill^hrri) 

Thclltitoire  de  la  Tkonond'Or  (l'ari>,  1  5i<i  1  I  y  (  .uillaumc  FilLi^trc 
(i4<»->47;3).  written  about  1^40-1450,  is  an  historical  compilation 
dealing  with  the  exploits  ol  the  fit  tklMk»*U  Hl'wi  of  Fnncc. 
Burgundy  and  Flanders. 

JUtfOM  OF  CTRENB,  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  about 
MO  ax.  aod  vroto  a  histoiy  of  the  tiaics  of  the  "iTTwfrfTf  down 
to  the  vktory  over  Niamor  (175-161  ax.).  Tbia  wofk  it  said 
to  have  been  in  five  books  and  faoBsd  tha  basii  of  tha  pWMat 

J  Mace,  (sec  ch.  ii.  19-32). 

JASPER,  an  opaque  compact  variety  of  quartz,  variously 
coloured  and  often  containing  argillaceous  matter.  The 
colours  are  usually  red,  brown,  yellow  or  green,  and  are  due  lo 
admixture  with  compounds  of  iron,  cither  oxidca  or  silicates. 
Although  the  term  jasper  is  nuw  :>.b'.iiLtcd  to  opaque  quartz  it  is 
emain  that  tha  anckal  jatpit  or  Haw  was  a  stooa  «i  con- 
ridcrabla  tiamltKCBGy.  The  Jasper  of  antiquity  was  bi  tnaay 
cases  distinctly  green,  for  it  is  often  compared  with  the  emerald 
and  other  green  objects.  Jasper  is  referred  to  in  the  Nitbtlungen- 
hed  r.s  bciiiR  ilcar  and  green.  Probably  the  j.ispcr  of  the 
ancients  included  stones  which  would  now  be  classed  as  chal- 
cedony, and  the  emerald-like  jasper  may  have  been  akin  to  our 
chiyaoprase.  The  Hebrew  word  yaskefek  may  have  designated  a 
(nan  jasper  (cf.  Assyrian  yashpu).  PnfeMOr  Flinders  Pctric  has 
raggested  that  the  9dm,  tbe  firtt  atone  on  the  Ui^  Priest's 
bkeastplate,  tianakUd  *'  ttid,"  «M  a  lod  jasper,  whOit  §mkUh, 
tbe  tenth  itoach  aay  have  baeo  ayeOov  jaaper  CUaatinti^  Dkt. 
BibU,  SQoa). 

Many  varieties  of  j.ispcr  arc  recognized.  Riband  jaupcr  Is  a  for.Ti 
in  which  the  tuloiirs  arc  di^imwd  in  h.inds,  as  in  the  will-known 
orn.ament..l  sv.jnc  from  SilH-n.i,  \»luili  sIm.us  a  ci',;iil.ir  .lUiTn.ilion 
of  dark  red  and  erccn  &tripc&.  L|;vptun  ja.spcr  is  a  lirown  jasp<  r. 
occntriag  aa  nodiik*  ia  the  Lybian  desert  and  m  the  Nile  vaiJqr.  ail ! 
elianctemed  br  a  aaaal  amnfement  of  lijiht  and  darit  ibadcs  <>i 
colour.  AMta>ja|air  la  a  variety  intermediate  between  true  jasper 
and  chalccdoay.  BaMnitei  iydltc.  or  Lydian  stone,  is  a  velvet- 
black  flinty  jatper,  u<.cd  aaa  toochatone  for  testing  the  purity  of 

trci  iotij  netaU  by  thi  ir  slteak.  Porceialn  jaiper  is  a  clay  indurated 
y  natural  calcination.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

iA8ST(/a;i'f),ahowrftten  jAsn,jAS(;RiandYASSv.  the  capital 
of  the  department  <if  J^^^;- ,  I'  umania;  situated  on  the  left  bant 
of  the  river  Bahlui,  an  afilucr.t  ut  the  Jijia,  about  10  m.  \V.  of  the 
Prulh  and  the  Russian  frontier.  Top.  (1900),  78,067.  Jassy 
communicates  by  r:ii!  with  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  Kishinev  in 
Bosarabia,  ar.  1  (\:tri:ov\it^  in  Bukowina.  The  surrounding 
conatty  is  one  of  uplands  and  woods,  among  which  rise  the 
monaaleriea  of  Cetatwa,  Fnnnoasa,  aad  Gakta  wHb  Its  mineral 
brings,  the  water-cure  establishment  of  Rapide  and  the  great 
aaminary  of  .Socola.  Jaaay  itself  stands  pleasantly  amid  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  partly  m  t*o  hilis,  partly  la  tbe  hoUow 
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between.  Its  primitive  houses  of  timber  and  plaster  were  mostly 
swept  away  after  i860,  when  brick  or  stone  came  into  general  i  se, 
and  good  streets  were  cut  among  the  netwotk  of  nattow,  insani- 
tary lanes.  Jassy  is  the  seat  of  the  aetfqpoQlaa  of  MoMavhl, 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  ^nuiasttcs  and  churches 
abound.  ThetwooldeBtchuTCfaesdatefromthereign  of  Stephen 
the  Great  (1458-1 504);  perhaps  the  finest,  however,  arc  the  17th- 
century  metropolitan,  St  Spiridion  and  '1  tci  Er.irchi,  the  l.ut  a 
curious  example  of  By^antine  art,  erected  in  1639  or  1640  by 
Basil  the  Wolf,  and  adorned  with  countless  gdded  carvings  on 
its  outer  walls  and  twin  towers.  The  St  Spiridion  Foundation 
(due  to  the  hbcrality  of  Prince  Gregory  Ghika  in  1727,  and  avail- 
able for  tbe  sick  of  all  countries  and  creeds)  has  an  annual  income 
of  over  £80,000,  and  maintains  hospitals  and  diurchcs  in  levcral 
townsofMoMavla^baaidestbebathsatSaiiicbiWalacbia.  The 
main  hospital  in  Jasay  is  a  large  building,  and  (lo .  .r?<.rs  a  mater- 
nity institution,  a  midwifery  school,  a  chemical  inititutc,  an 
inoculating  establishment,  &c.  A  society  of  physicians  and 
naturalists  has  existed  in  Jassy  since  the  early  part  of  the  iglh 
Ccntur>',  and  a  number  of  perio<lif  a!s  are  iiuhlishc  d.  Besides  the 
university,  founded  by  Prince  Cuza  in  1S64,  with  faculties  of 
literature,  philosophy,  law,  science  and  nudicine,  there  an 
a  railitaiy  academy  and  schools  of  art,  music  and  commerce; 
a  museum,  a  fine  ball  aad  a  tbestte;  tbe  state  library,  wheic 
the  chief  records  of  Rumanian  history  are  preserved ;  an  appeal 
court,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  banks.  The  city  is 
the  hiMilquartcrs  of  the  4th  army  corps.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  petroleum,  salt,  metals,  timber,  ccreab,  fruit,  wine,  spirits, 
preserved  meat,  teitiks,  dotUag,  leather,  cardboard  and 
cigarette  paper. 

The  inscription  by  which  the  existence  oC  a  Jttd&nm  mmd' 
eiptum  in  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  samjht  to  be  proved. 
On  open  to  grave  aaqrickm;  but  tbe  dty  is  meartoaed  as  early 
as  the  14th  century,  and  probably  docs  derive  its  name  from 
the  Jassians,  or  Jazygians,  who  accompanied  the  Cumanian 
inv.niiT';.  It  u:is  lifti  n  M  iird  l>y  the  Moldavian  court.  .-Xbout 
1 5^)4,  Prince  Alexander  L.i[)usneanu,  after  whom  one  of  the  chief 
streets  is  />amcd,  chost  Jassy  for  the  Moldavian  capital,  instead 
of  Suceava  (now  Suczawa,  in  Bukowina).  It  was  already 
famous  as  a  centre  of  culture.  Between  1561  and  1563  an  ex- 
cellent school  and  a  Lutheran  church  were  founded  1^  the  Creek 
adventurer,  Jacob  Basilicas  (see  RonunA:  HUttrA.  In  l<i<j 
the  fint  Minted  book  published  in  Moldavia  was  issued  frods  a 
press  establfohed  by  Basil  the  Wolf.  He  also  founded  a  school.the 
first  in  which  the  mother-tongue  took  the  place  of  Greek.  Jassy 
wii  burned  by  the  Tatars  in  1515.  by  the  Turks  in  1 538,  and  by 
the  Russians  in  1686.  By  the  I'eace  of  Jassy  the  second  Rus^o- 
Turkish  War  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1 793.  A  Greek  insurrec- 
tion under  Ypsilanti  in  1821  ledlothestonaiagof  the  city  by  the 
Turks  ia  iSaa.  In  i&m  thcR  was  a  seveic  flaaflagratioa.  Fsr 
the  loss  onasM  to  tbe  city'ia  1861  by  tbe  renwval  or  tbe  scat 
of  government  to  Bttcbarest  tbe  constituent  assembly  voted 
£148,150,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  but  no  payment 
was  ever  made. 

JAtAKA,  the  technical  name,  in  Buddhist  literature,  for  a 
story  of  one  or  older  of  the  previous  births  of  the  Buddha.  The 
word  is  also  u.sc<i  for  the  name  of  a  collection  of  547  of  such 
stories  included,  by  a  most  fortunate  conjuncture  ot  circum* 
stances,  in  the  BuddUst  canon.  This  is  the  moat  aacieat  and  tba 
most  complete  coOeciloB  of  folk-lore  now  extant  ia  aay  Btetatare 
ia  the  world.  As  it  was  made  at  latest  in  the  3rd  century  ax.| 
it  can  be  trusted  not  to  give  any  of  that  modem  or  Europeaa 
colouring  which  renders  SBSpeCt  Budl  of  the  folk-lofa  COttsCMd 
by  modern  travellers. 

Altcidy  i:i  il.c  cj!ii;-,t  documents,  drawn  up  by  the  dist  i;)!es 
soon  after  tbe  Buddha's  death,  he  is  identified  with  certain 
ancient  safes  of  renown.  That  a  religious  teacher  should  claim 
to  ba  aaceesBor  of  the  prophets  of  old  is  not  uncommon  in  tha 
history  of  laKgiBiis.  But  the  current  beKef  ia  metempsychosis 
led, orenabled,theeaify Buddhists  to  make  a  much  wider  claim. 
It  was  not  very  loag  bdere  they  gradually  identified  their  master 
with  Of  bcro  o<  each  ol  tbe  popular  fables  aad  stories  ot  which 
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tkonrereaofoiid.  Tlie  procaw  mutt  hwre  been  eon>lfte  by  the 

middle  of  the  jrd  century  BX.;  for  we  find  at  that  date  illuslra- 
tions  of  the  J^takas  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  railing  round  the 
Bharahat  toi^c  wiili  ihc  titles  of  the  Jataka  stories  inscribed 
above  ihcm  in  the  characters  ol  that  |>eriod.'  The  hero  of  each 
ttory  is  made  into  a  Bodhisatta;  that  is,  a  being  who  is  destined, 
after  a  numl>tr  of  subsequent  biiths,  to  become  a  Buddha.  Thia 
rapid  devcluiKncr.i  of  the  liodhisatta  theory  is  the  distinguishing 
UaXvttin  the  early  history  of  fiuddhiaia,  and  was  both  cause  and 
dfcct  of  tbt  aimiiltaiicous  growth  of  the  Jltaka  book.  In 
adopting  the  folk-lore  and  tables  already  cumat  la  India,  the 
Buddhists  did  not  chan)^  them  very  much.  The  stories  as 
preserved  to  us,  arc  for  the-  rm>:.t  part  Indian  rather  than  Bud- 
dhist. The  ethics  they  inculcate  or  suggest  arc  inilk.  for  babes; 
very  simple  in  character  and  referring  almost  exclusively  to 
matten  common  to  all  schools  of  thought  in  India,  and  indeed 
obetHicn.  giwidnfWi  puiiljr.  hoaeaty,  generosity,  worldly 
wLdOB,  pcneveiaacr,  aic  tlw  usual  virtues  praised;  the  higher 
ctliicaottbePMlianKarodyBieBtiooed.  These  uoties,  pi^ular 
with  all,  were  e^jcdaHy  appcedated  Iqr  that  acfaool  of  BuddUsu 
that  laid  stress  on  the  Bodhisatta  theoiy — a  teheol  that  obtained 
its  chief  support,  and  probably  had  its  origin,  in  the  cxlrcinc 
nurth-wcit  ol  India  and  in  the  highlands  of  Asia.  That  school 
adopted,  from  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  the  use  of  Sanskrit, 
instead  of  Pali,  as  the  means  of  literary  expression.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  therefore^  tktt tbey  would  have  carried  the  canonical 
Pali  book,  volumiaaaa  aa  it  is«  into  Central  Asia.  Siiorter  coU 
kctlona  of  the  Ofigiaal  ttada,  written  ia  Sanskrit,  were  in  vogue 
among  them.  One  such  cdkeUoB,  tltt  Jltafca-mMtt  by  iiy». 
SOra  (6th  century),  is  s^  extaat.  Of  the  existence  of  another 

collection,  thmiKli  the  Sanskrit  oripir.al  h.T.  nt yet  been  found, 
we  have  curious  evidence.  .  In  the  Oils  leiiU.ry  a  bxxik  of  Sanskrit 
fables  was  translated  into  Pahbvi,  tl.ii  i:>.  ul  !  Persian  (see 
BiBPAi).  In  succeeding  centuries  this  work  wut  retranslated  into 
Arabic  and  HtflfCW,  thence  into  Latin  and  Creek  and  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  book  bears  a  clow  iMcm- 
Uanoe  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  a  late  Sanskrit  fable  liook 
called,  fmoi  ito  having  ive  chapien  the  Poacfta  laalne,  or 
•  Pentateuch. 

The  introduction  to  the-  -  1  !  Jltaka  book  pivcs  the  life  of  the 
historical  Buddha.  Thai  ui!:oduclion  must  also  have  reached 
Persia  by  the  same  route.  For  in  the  8th  century  St  John  of 
Damascus  put  the  story  into  Greek  under  the  title  of  Bariaam 
end  Joiophal.  This  story  became  very  popular  in  the  West.  It 
was  tiBiMlatcd  mto  Latin,  into  sevca  European  languages,  and 
oven  into  Icelaadir  and  the  dialect  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Its  hero,  that  ia  tte  Biiddba»  CMM»i»d  at  a  ChriMiaa  saint ; 
and  the  97th  of  November  was  oflkiatty  fixed  as  the  date  for 
his  adoration  as  such. 

The  book  popularly  known  !n  Europe  a»  Anop's  Fahtet  not 
written  by  Aeiop.  It  w.is  put  toijethcr  in  the  :^ih  cmtury  at 
Constantinople  by  a  monk  named  I'Unudca.  and  l)e  drew  largely  fur 
hi*  stories  upon  tnoie  in  the  Jltaka  book  tliat  had  reached  burope 
along  various  channels.  The  fables  of  Babrras  and  Phaedrus, 
written  respectively  ia  the  IStOeatury  before,  and  in  the  1st  century 
after,  the  ChrtstiaB  era,  alee  contain  Jataka  siorUrs  known  in  India 
in  the  4th  century  B.C.  A  great  deal  has  Ifcn  written  on  this 
curious  question  01  the  miRration  of  fables.  Hut  »e  are  still  very 
far  from  being  able  to  tr.irc  th«-  complete  history  of  each  »tory  in 
the  l.'ii.ika  t>o<>k,  or  in  ntiv  oni-  of  the  later  coUcctions.  For  India 
iistli  the  record  most  incomplete. _  We  have  the  orisinal  Jfitaka 
book  in  text  and  translation.  The  histoiy  of  the  text  «  the  Pancka 
tantra,  about  a  thousand  years  later,  has  been  fairly  well  traced  out. 
Bat  for  the  iatcrvcniag  centuries  scarcely  anything  has  t>een  done. 
Thai*  am  iihistfatiom,  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  3rd  century  B.C..  of 
Jltakas  not  contained  in  the  jStaka  book.  Another  collection, 
the  Cwriyt  fifaka,  of  about  the  same  date,  has  been  edited,  but  not 
translated.  Other  coMcrtions  Vxilh  in  I'ali  .ind  Sin<.krit  are  known 
to  In-  rti.int  in  MS,;  .imi  .1  l.ir',;r'  nir^il'ir  uf  Juiaka  sloric*.  not 
indudiil  III  any  formal  collection,  are  mentioned,  or  tcdd  in  full,  in 
Other  works- 

Avi  iioKi  I  lES.— v.  FausliOII,  Tie  Jataka,  Pali  text  (7  vols., London, 
1877-1897),  (bn,;.  tran)..  edited  by  E.  B.Cowcn,6wiilaNCaRAridge. 
IB9$-I907);  CariyA  fnlaka,  edited  by  R,  Moww  far  the  Mi  Text 

'  \  complete  list  of  these  Inscriptioas  inB  be  toaad  ia  Rhys 
Davids's  Huddhut  Iitdia,  p.  309. 
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Society  (IxHidon.  1883):  H.  Kem.  JSIaka-mili,  Sanskrit  trtt  (Cash 
bridge.  Mass.,  iSqi),  (f^nR.  trans,  by  J.  S.  Spcver,  Oxlrrd,  1S9J); 
Rhs-,  D.ui.ls,  Buddhist  liirlk  .Sloriei  (with  full  lubh  Jt;rdphical 
tables)  iLondon,  ;  Buddhist  India  (chap,  xi.on  the  J&takabook) 

(London,  190J):  K.  Kuhn,  Barlaiim  und  JvaMpk  (Mtmichb 
A.  Cunningham,  Th*  Stuf^  of  Bkarhul  CLondon,  1879). 

(T.  W.  R. 

JATH,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division  of 
Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Mahratta  jagirs.  Wiih 
the  small  state  of  Daphlapur,  which  is  an  integral  part  ol  it,  it 
forms  the  Bijapur  A^ncy,  under  the  collector  of  Bijapur  district. 
Area,  including  Dai^pur,  980  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  68,Mj, 
showing  a  decline  of  14%  in  the  decade.  Estimated  revcaai 
£t4^ooo;  trihate  £700.  Africaltwa  and  cattle^Kccdiag  an 
carried  oa;  there  are  ao  important  mannfactmea.  The  cUtf, 
whose  title  is  deshmukh,  is  a  Jf.ihr.iit:;  of  the  Daphtc  fitrii'y 
The  town  of  Jath  is  02  m.  S  E.  of  Satara.    Pop.  (1901).  5404 

JATIVA  (formerly  written  Xativv),  or  S,*n  FEiirn  pe  JAm*. 
a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  \  alcncia,  on  the  rijhl 
bank  of  the  river  Albaida,  a  tributary  of  the  JOcar,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Valenda-Murcia  and  Valcncia-Albacete  rai]wi>i. 
Pop.  (1900),  12,600.  Jitiva  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  fcftBc 
and  beauiiivl  piaiBt  tad  on  the  southeni  aloftea  of  the  Meal* 
Bernisa,  a  1^  witii  two  peaks,  each  sunnoonted  by  a  CHtIt 
With  its  numerous  fountains,  and  spacious  avenues  shaded 
with  elms  or  cypresses,  the  town  has  a  clean  and  sttractiiT 
appearance.  Its  collegiate  church,  dating  from  1414,  but  rcboih 
about  a  century  later  in  the  Renaisiance  style,  was  formerly* 
cathedral,  and  is  the  chief  among  m.iny  churches  and  convtctv 
The  town-hall  and  a  church  on  the  castle  hill  arc  partly  con- 
structed of  inscribed  Roman  masonry,  and  several  bouses  dsU 
from  the  Moorish  occupatioa.  Theie  la  a  brisk  local  tnde  ii 
grahi,  fruit,  wfaie,  oil  and  riot. 

J&tiva  was  the  Roman  Saetabis,  afterwards  Valeria  AafBtti 
of  Carthaginian  or  Iberian  origin.  Pliny  (23-70)  and  ICatHtl 
(c.  40-102)  mention  the  excellence  of  its  linen  cloth.  I'mfir  ;h< 
Visigoths  (c.  48J-711)  it  became  an  episcopal  sec;  but  rarlv  ia 
the  8th  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  under  when  it 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  received  its  present  name.  It  »u 
reconquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon  (121J-1276).  Duringlheijtk 
and  i6th  centuries  Jitiva  waa  the  home  oil  many  aMnbcn  ef 
the  princely  house  of  Borgia  or  Boija,  who  migiated  hither  Imb 
the  town  of  Borja  in  the  province  of  Saragossa.  Alptwess 
Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  and  Rodrigo  Botja 
.ifterwards  Po|>e  .•\lcxaniier  VT.,  were  natives  of  J&tiva,  Uir- 
rcspcctivcly  in  1378  and  1431.  The  painter  Juscpc  Riben 
also  born  here  in  i  $88.  Owing  to  its  gallant  defence  agiinst  the 
troops  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sncccs- 
sion,  Jativa  received  the  additloaal  aan«  of  Sia  FeHpt  tm 
PhiUp  V.  (1700-1746). 

jAb.  or  Jtns,  a  people  of  iMitihWfitcni  ladla,  who  naataid 
altogether  more  than  7  millionsinigoi.  Theyformacouidenbk 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Punjab,  Rljputana  and  tk* 
adjoining  districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  are  also  widely 
scattered  through  Sind  and  Baluchistan.  Some  writers  have  nio 
tiCcd  the  Jats  with  the  ancient  Getac,  and  there  is  strong  rri>?B 
to  believe  them  a  degraded  tribe  of  Rijputs,  whose  Scythic  cstg* 
has  also  been  maintained.  Hindu  legends  point  to  a  prehiltfliic 
occapathm  of  the  Indat  vaUey  by  this  people,  and  at  the  tiae 
of  the  Malioamwdaa  conquest  of  SInd  (71 9)  they,  writh  a  cognitt 
tribe  called  Meds,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  |>opu!at  ion.  Tb<7 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Mahommcd  bin  Kasim,  but  st  a 
later  date  offered  a  vigorous  re^.ist:l^.ce  to  the  Arab  invaders. 
In  836  they  were  overthrown  by  Amran,  who  imposed  on  tbris 
a  tribute  of  dogs,  and  used  their  arms  to  vanquish  the  Meds  I: 
loas,  however,  they  bad  gathered  audacity,  not  only  to  icvsa 
Manaora,  and  compel  the  abjuration  of  the  Mussulman  amir, 
to  attack  the  victorioaf  araw  of  MabnOd,  ladw  writh  the  saal  •< 
Somnith.  Chastisement  dufy  etitued:  a  fermfdabk  nstls. 

collected  at  MultSn,  shaMereci  in  thousands  the  comparativtly 
defenceless  Jai  Ixiats  on  tin  In  !us.  and  annihil.it cd  their  nii!<i'>l 
pretensions.  It  is  nut  imiil  the  deciy  of  the  Mogi.I  Empire  'f'j' 
the  ^Its  acain  appcu  >a  history.  One  branch  of  tbcflu,  seiUc^ 
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touth  of  A^,  mainly  by  bold  plundering  raids  founded  two 
dyiiMiirs  which  still  exist  at  Bharatpur  (9.v.)andOholpur(9.t.). 
Aaoibct  bfBocfa,  MtUed  north-west  oi  OcUri.wlieadopUdllicSiUi 
RlilfaNi,  ahtaMdy  mufe  tbcmciwct  lioiiiMWt  througboat  the 
Pmjtb  (f^.)  under  Ranjit  Singh,  and  arc  now  fcpmcniedinihcir 
original  home  by  the  Phulkian  houses  of  Patuda  (q.v.),  Jind  (q  c.) 
and  Nabha  (q  i  ).  It  is  from  this  latter  branch  that  the  Sikh 
regitncnis  of  ihe  Indian  army  arc  recruited.  The  JJls  arc  mainly 
igrirultuh$ts  and  cinlt  brixclcrs.  In  their  settlements  on  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  extending  as  far  east  as  Barrilly,  they  are 
divided  iMo  two  great  cUns,  the  Dbe  and  the  Hcic;  while  in  the 
Plnjib  ihcra  are  nid  to  be  one  himdred  difleicnt  sections. 
Their  NQgta  varict  with  localily.  Ib  the  Pimjab  they  have 
hiycly  crabneed  Sikh  tenets,  while  in  Sind  and  Baluchistan 
Ihqr  SK  Mahommedans.  In  appearance  theyarcnot  ill-favoured 
ihoilgh extremely  «Jark;  they  have  rckkI  teeth,  ami  l.Trge  beards, 
MMMtimcs  st.Tiited  w  ith  imiiKo.  'I  heir  inferiority  of  scKial  posi- 
tloD,  ho»e\er.  to  some  eMt  iii  l>etrays  itself  in  their  aspect,  and 
tends  to  be  perpetuated  by  their  intellectual  apathy. 

MDBERT.  PIERRE  AM  tote  talUEN  PROM  (1779- 
1I47),  French  Orientalist,  was  boa  at  Aix  in  Pioveace  on  the 
jidof  Jane  1779.   He  wm  oae  of  the  most  distinguished 
INIpfll  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  whose  fnnenl  Discwrt  he  pro- 
BOvneed  in  i8j8.  Jaubert  acted  as  interpreter  to  Napoleon  in 
F  r.  pi;  in  I  :oS- 1799,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  held  venous  posts 
under  government.    In  iSoJ  he  accompanied  Se|.a>liani  on  his 
llisicrn  niissiuii,  and  in  1804  tie  was  at  Ctanstanliniiple.  Next 
year  he  was  despatched  to  IVr^i.!  to  arrange  an  alljanccwiih 
the  sitah;  but  on  the  way  he  was  ^ci^cd  and  imprisoned  in  a  dry 
dstsm  for  four  months  by  the  pasha  of  BayawL  The  pasha's 
dnth  ficed  Jaubert.  who  Mcoaefidiy  acconqiiidwd  Ma  adssioD, 
■ad  nioiaad  Ni^oleoB  M  Wanaw  in  1807.  On  the  eve  of 
NspoMnli  dotsmrall  he  was  appointed  charg£  d'affaires  at 
Constantinople     The  restoratioo  ended  his  diplom.itie  cirecr, 
but  in  1818  he  undtriixik  a  Journey  with  govcrnmeni  .lid  to 
Tibet,  whence  he  siucecded  in  iniro<lucing  into  France  4C0 
Kashmir  goals.   I'bc  rc^t  of  his  life  Jauticrt  spent  in  »tudy,  in 
writing  and  in  teaching.    He  became  professor  of  Tcrsi-in  in 
the  college  de  Fiance,  and  director  of  the  fcole  dc»  tangues 
odentales,  and  in  iSjp  was  dccied  meadMr  of  the  Acad^nie 
de.  InscriptiMM.  In  1841  be  ms  made  o  peer  of  France  and 
csancHkc  of  otate.  He  died  In  Faris  on  the  98th  of  January, 
•S47. 

Beddes  artiVIc*  in  tfic  Jpurnnl  niinlsqvr,  he  published  Voyatc  tn 
Atmbuatt  rn  Hcnr  (iK.'i  ;  the  kIh  ion  of  I^f:■^^  h,i>  .1  notice  of  Jaulx-ri , 
by  M.  Sddillot)  and  EUmtntt  de  la  rrammatrt  turmu  (1823-I&U). 

See  notices  in  the  JomtmI  ottsJifn*,  jnn.  1I47,  and  the  /tAwmm 

•Ccteli,  Jan.  yt,  1 1^7. 

Mwmm.  ISMAIL  fnun/m.  uawt  k  (t7sr-t8st), 

Ficnch  poUtldan,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  1757  at 
Tsnmon  (Seine-et-Mame)  of  a  Protestant  family,  protected  by 

IIk  prince  dc  Conde.  whon-- r<  (;imeiii  he  entered.  He  adopted 
revolutionary  ideas  and  became  colonel  of  his  regiment.  In 
the  Assembly,  to  which  he  wns  relur.-u  l  in  17QI  by  the  (iepart- 
tnent  of  5kinc-et-.M.irnc,  he  voted  generally  with  the  minority, 
and  his  views  being  obviously  too  moderate  for  his  colleagues 
he  resigned  in  1792  and  was  soon  after  ancstcd  on  suspicion  of 
befag  a  icactionaiy.  Mme  de  SiaH  ptocured  bit  leletse  from 
P.  Lk  Manuel  Just  before  the  September  massacres.  He  accom- 
panied Talleyrand  on  his  mis<iion  to  England,  returning  to 
France  after  the  execution  of  I.tmis  XVI.  He  lived  in  reliremenl 
until  ihc  establishment  ui  the  t'on>ulatc.  when  he  entered  the 
tribunate,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president.  In  iSoj  he 
entered  the  senate,  an<l  next  year  became  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Joseph  Bonap.irtc.  Presently  his  imperialist  views 
cooled*  and  at  the  Rettocalion  be  became  minister  of  state  and  a 
peer  of  France.  At  the  second  RcstontioQ  be  was  for  a  brief 
period  minister  of  marine,  but  beid  no  further  office.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
France.  A  member  of  the  upper  hou'-r  thrnughout  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  driven  into  private  life  by  the  cstablish- 
■ent  of  (he  Sccool  R^Uk,  but  ttved  to  aae  tbe  Cwp  i'lut  and 


to  rally  to  the  ■BvimMat  of  homk  Napoleom  dying  in  M 
on  the  stb  of  Fcbffuaiy  1851. 

JAUn.  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
SBesia,  13  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Leignitz,  on  the  WUthendc  Ntissc. 

Pop  (i.;oo),  1^.0:4.  Si  Martin's  (Roman  Catholic)  church 
date-s  from  i.'fi;  1:1/0,  and  the  Evangelical  church  from  1655. 
A  new  town  hall  w.is  erected  in  1895-1898.  Jaucr  maDU> 
factures  leather,  carpets,  cigars,  carriages  and  gloves,  and  is 
specially  /amous  for  iu  sausages.  The  town  was  first  mcniioiied 
in  114s,.  and  was  formeify  the  capital  of  «  priodpniity  cm* 
bracing  about  itoo  sq.  nh,  now  occupied  1^'  the  cbtlct 
of  Jauer,  Bunxlau,  LOweherg,  Hinschberg  and  Schfinau.  From 
IJ9J  to  1741  it  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  being 
taken  from  .Maria  Theresa  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Jauer 
was  formerly  the  prosperous  seal  of  the  Silcsian  linen  trade, 
but  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Ncar^'  W.ir,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  burned  down  three  times,  permanently  injured 
this. 

See  Schtasich,  Die  aU$  FQrtUntumdtauptstadt  Jauer  (Jauer,  1903). 
iAURARl  (Abo  Nasi  Ishail  ibn  I^auu.vd  vl  Jaihaii) 

(d.  1C02  fir  loio).  Arabian  lexicographer,  was  born  at  F4r.ll}  on 
the  Ijordcrs  of  Turkestan.  He  .studied  tanguai;^  in  F-'irfib  and 
Bagdad,  and  later  amonp  the  Arabs  of  the  dcM  rt.  He  then 
settled  in  Damghan  and  afterwards  at  NlshapQr,  where  he  died 
by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  His  great  work  is  the  Kilib 
tu-fafiaif  fil-Lutka,  an  Arabic  dktionaiy,  in  iriiicb  the  words 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  tbe  last  fetter  of  tbe 
root.  He  Mmadf  bad  only  partially  finished  the  last  recension, 
but  tbe  wotfc  was  completed  by  his  pupil,  Aba  Ishaq  Ibrihim  ibn 
§alj"h  ul-Warriq 

An  edition  w.is  bcRun  by  E.  S<hrid!u5  with  a  Latin  tr.Tn«1.ition, 
but  one  [i.irt  only  amH  .ir.d  .it  H.irdi  rwijk  (1776).  The  Vkli  ilc  has 
been  piililuhi-d  at  Icbriz  U^S-})  ami  at  Cairo  (1S65},  and  many 
abridgittenttand  Persian  tramiations  have  appeared  :rf.  C.  lirockri- 
minn,  Ceickitkte der  arabiuhtn  LUtratnr  (Wetmar,  1898),  i.  i.;8  scq. 

tG.  W .  T.J 

JAUNDICE  (Fr.  jaunisse,  from  jaunt,  yellow),  or  ICTEELTS 
(from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  golden  oriole,  of  which 
Pliny  relates  that  if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  upon  it  he  recovces 
but  tbe  bird  dies), » term  iaao&lneap|»Med  to  ft  ydiow  edoia- 
tionof  the  diio  and  other  puts  of  the  body,  depending  in  oMst 
instances  on  some  deraagenent  affecting  the  liver.  This  yellow 
rol.iur  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  bile  or  of  some  of  the 
dements  of  iliat  secretion.  Jaundice,  however,  must  be  re- 
^atdi  d  more  as  a  symptom  of  some MCMd  COiMlitlaa  previOM^ 
existing  than  as  a  disease  ftr  u. 

Cftses  with  jaundice  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. . 

I.  OAftnKftN  Jaundke.— Any  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  bOe  from  tbe  liver  into  tbe  Intestinal  canal  is  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  the  oppaaiance  of  jaundice  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  due  to  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood. 
The  obstruction  is  dtie  to  otc  of  the  followinR  causes:  (1) 
Obstruction  by  foreiyn  bodie.s  within  the  bile  dun,  e  g,  palUtones 
or  p.ir.»sites;  ( :)  inflammation  of  the  duiMlcrn.m  or  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  duct;  (.;}  stricture  or  oblitcraliun  of  the  duct; 
(4)  a  tumour  growing  from  the  duct;  (5)  pressure  on  the  duct 
from  without,  from  the  liver  or  other  organ,  or  tumours  arising 
from  them.  Obstructions  from  these  causes  way  be  partial  or 
complete,  and  the  degree  of  jaundice  will  vaiy  accoidiimty,  bat 
it  b  to  be  noted  that  extensive  organic  dhease  of  the  Rver 

may  exist  without  the  evidence  of  obstructive  jaundice. 

The  ciTcrt  ofxjn  the  liver  of  impediments  to  the  outflow  of 
bile  such  as  ihovc  .ibove  indicated  is  in  the  first  place  an  increase 
in  its  size,  the  whole  biliary  passages  and  the  liver  cells  being 
diitcnded  with  retained  bile.  This  enlargement,  however, 
speedily  subsides  when  tbe  obstniction  is  removed,  but  shoukl  it 
penist  the  Ever  idtftnatcly  shrinks  and  undetfloct  MfO|rtiy  hi  hs 
whole  texture.  The  bite  thus  retained  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  shows  itself  by  the  yellow  staining  seen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  all  the  tissues  and  many  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  kidneys,  which  in  such  circumstances  act  in  some 
Measure  vicarioasly  lo  tha  Bver  lad  ocRte  a  porthm  of  the 
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Ktained  bOe,  «n  apt  to  become  aflactBd  in  tlicir  atracUira 
by  the  long  contUmioce  o(  jaundice. 

The  symptona  of  obitnictive  jaundice  aaccmfflly  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  but  there  fcnerally 

exisis  evidence  of  »omc  morbid  condition  before  the  yellow 
coloration  appears.  Thus,  if  the  obsi ruction  be  due  to  an 
impacted  gallstone  in  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  there  will 
probably  be  the  symptoms  of  iiiunsc  sulTtring  charac'.cri.'ing 
hepatic  colic  (see  Couc).  lo  the  cases  moii  fnqucntly  seen — 
thoK,  namely,  arising  from  dmple  catarrh  of  ihc  bile  ducts  due  to 
fiatto^uodenal  initatioa  qireadiag  through  tiie  common  duct— 
the  fif«t  ligD  to  attnet  atttntlon  is  the  yrilow  appearance  of 
the  white  of  the- eye,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  a  aimilar 
colour  on  the  skin  over  the  body  generally.  The  yellow  tinge 
is  most  distinct  where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  on  the  (orchcad. 
breast,  eIl>o\vs,  &c.  It  may  be  also  well  seen  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  but  in  the  lips  and  gums  the  colour  is  not  observed  till 
the  blood  is  first  pressed  from  thcra.  The  tint  varies,  being  in 
the  milder  caiea  faint,  in  the  more  severe  a  deep  saffron  yellow, 
while  in  cxtieme  degrcct  of  obstrttction  it  may  be  of  dark  brown 
or  ficenidi  Jnie.  The  oaioiir  cao  icaicdiy,  U  at  aO,  be  obaeivcd 
in  artificial  iii^. 

The  urine  exhibitt  tvell  maifced  and  ehafacteriitie  changes  in 
hich  exift  even  before  any  evidence  can  be  detected 
on  the  !kin  or  elsewhere.  It  b  always  of  dark  brown  colour 
resembling  porter,  but  .iftcr  standing  in  the  air  it  acquires  a 
greenish  tint.  Its  (tolh  is  grccnish  yeliow,  and  it  stains  with 
this  colour  any  white  substance.  It  contains  not  unly  the  b;k 
colouring  matter  IujI  also  ilic  Lilc  acids.  The  former  is  detected 
by  the  play  of  colours  yicMtd  on  the  addition  of  nilrk  acid,  the 
latter  by  the  purple  colour,  produced  by  placing  a  piece  of  tump 
tugar  HI  die  urine  tested,  and  adding  theieto  a  few  drops  of 
strong  sulphuric  add. 

The  contents  of  the  bowels  also  undergo  changes,  being 
characterized  chieHy  by  their  pale  clay  colour,  w  hich  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aiTiiiu:u  ol  hep.nic  obstruction,  and  to  their  consequent 
Want  of  a  imixturc  with  bile.  For  the  same  reavjn  tlu-y  contain 
a  large  amount  of  unabsorbed  fatty  matter,  and  have  an 
extremely  offensive  odour. 

CoBStilutional  symptoms  always  attend  jaundice  with  obstruc- 
Uoo.  The  patient  beconnes  languid,  drowsy  and  irritable,  and 
hu  geneialty  a  slow  pulse.  The  appetite  is  usually  but  not 
always  diminished,  a  bitter  taste  ia  the  RKNith  is  complained  of, 
while  iliiulcnt  eructations  arise  from  the  stomach.  Intolerable 
itching  of  the  skin  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  jaundice,  and 
cutaneous  rru[iii<ir.s  or  I>o;K  ."ire  oi ;  aMon.illy  seen.  Yellow 
vision  appears  to  be  present  in  sonic  very  r.irc  cases.  Shcftjhl 
the  jaundice  drpencl  on  advancing  organic  disease  of  the  liver, 
such  as  cancer,  the  tinge  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and  the 
emaciation  and  debility  more  marked  towatdstlie  fatal  tcrmina- 
tJoo,  which  in  such  cases  ia  sddom  long  postponed,  i^jtanfrom 
this,  however,  jauadiee  from  olwtraction  may  ciisl  Uu  many 
years,  as  in  those  instances  wltere  the  walls  of  the  bile  ducts  are 
thickened  from  chronic  catarrh,  but  where  they  are  only  partially 
occltided.  In  the  common  cases  of  acute  c.iiarrhal  jauwdke 
recovery  usually  takes  place  in  two  or  ihrcc  weeks. 

The  trcaimciU  of  this  form  of  jaundice  bears  reference  lo  the 
cause  giving  rise  to  the  obstruction.  In  the  ordinary  cases  of 
simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  or  that  following  the  passing  of  gall- 
stones, a  light  nutritious  diet  (milk,  soups,  &c.,  avoiding  sac- 
cliarine  and  farinaceous  substances  and  alcoholic  stimulants), 
along  with  counter<ktitation  applied  over  the  right  side  and  the 
use  of  laxatives  and  ctiolaRogues,  will  be  fotind  to  be  advanta. 
geous.  Di.i;)'Mreiit s  aiwl  diuretics  to  promote  the  aciion  of  the 
skin  and  kidney^  arc  u  iful  in  jaundice.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms,  besides  the  rvmeJies  above  named,  the  waters  of  Carlsbad 
are  of  special  eHicacy.  In  c.^.ses  other  than  acute  catarrhal, 
operative  interference  is  often  called  for,  to  remove  the  gall- 
stones, tumour,  &c.,  causing  the  obstruction. 

>'  Tntemk  Jaundict  is  observed  to  occur  as  a  symptom  in 
cettaia  fevers*  <.g.  yellow  fever,  ague,  and  in  pyaemia  also  as 
tbe  egeci  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  and  Ibc  VCQOm 


of  anake-bites.  Jaundice  of  this  kind  is  almost  alMSft  ili^ll* 
■od  ncithes  the  urine  nor  the  discharges  from  the  boweia  etidbit 
diangea  in  appearance  to  such  a  degiee  as  in  the  obetnciivs 
variety.  Gnve  eaoatitutioaal  aymptoma  ace  often  pretcnt.  but 
they  are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  jaundice  than  to  the  disease 
with  which  it  is  a^<iocialed. 

3.  Hereditary  yjjojjur.— Under  this  group  there  are  the 
jaundice  of  new-born  infants,  which  varies  cncrmously  ia 
severity,  the  cases  in  which  a  slight  form  of  jaundice  obtains  ia 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  without  other  symptoms, 
and  which  may  persist  for  years;  and  lastly  the  group  of  cases 
with  hypertropiiic  cirrhosis. 

The  name  ma/tfnowf  lenndueis  sometimes  applied  to  tliat  very 
r.ital  form  of  disease  otherwise  termed  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  Urn 

liver  (-ce  AlROrnv). 

JAUNPUR.  a  city  and  district  of  Bn'tbh  India,  in  the  Benans 

division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  di 
the  river  Gumti,  34  m.  N.W.  from  Ilcnarcsby  rail.  Pop.  (igoi), 
42,771.  Jaunpur  is  a  very  anricnl  city,  the  former  capital  of  a 
Mabomntedan  kingdom  which  once  extended  from  Budaunand 
Etatniii  to  Behar.  1 1  abounds  in  splendid  architectural  monu- 
ments, most  of  which  belong  to  the  period  when  the  rulers  of 
Jaunpuf  wen  indepeadent  of  DelhL  The  fort  of  Feros  Slttk 
is  in  great  part  completely  ruined,  but  there  remain  a  fine  gateway 
of  the  i6th  century,  a  mosque  dating  from  1376.  and  the  ktm- 
wjmi  or  b,.tf'.s  of  Ibrahim  Shah.  Aniorifiothi  ri)ui)i!lrgsmay  be 
mentioned  the  Al.ila  .M.ujid  (1408)  and  iherumed  j injiri  Masjid, 
moiques  built  by  Ibrahim,  the  first  of  which  has  a  great  clois- 
lered  court  and  a  magnificcnl  facade;  the  Dariba  mosque  coo- 
structcd  by  two  of  Ibrahim's  govcniO(S;tbe  Lai  Darwaza  erected 
by  the  queen  of  Mahmud;  the  Janu  Uasjid  (14^8-1478)  01  great 
mosiitte  of  Httsain,  with  court  and  cloisteiB,  standing  on  a  raised 
terrace,  and  ia  part  iMorcd  ia  modem  times;  and  finally  the 
splendid  bridge  om  the  Gumti,  erected  by  Munim  Khan,  Mogul 
go'.cri-or  in  1  j'l'j- 1 57 5 ,  During  tlic  Mutiny  of  1S57  Jaunpjr 
lurnied  3  ccnlle  ui  ch-aflcction.  The  city  has  now  lost  ili  ins- 
poitanee,  the  only  indu^lrie^  surviving  beiflf  tlie  maaufaCtUK 
of  perfumes  and  papicr-m^chc  articles. 

The  District  or  J.\u.npi  r  has  an  area  of  1 351  sq.  m.  It  forres 
part  of  the  wide  Gangeiic  plain,  and  its  surface  is  accordingly 
composed  of  a  thick  alluvial  deposit.  The  whole  country  is 
closely  tilled,  aad  no  waste  lands  break  the  continuous  prospect 
of  cultivated  fields.  It  b  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
sinuous  channel  of  the  Gumti,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  which 
tlows  past  the  city  of  Jaunpur.  Its  total  course  within  the 
district  is  about  <)o  m.,  and  it  is  nowhere  fordable.  It  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  one  at  Jaunpur  and  the  other  3  m.  lower  down. 
TlicGumtiisliabletosudden  :rurii!,itiori5  during  the  rainyseasoa. 
owing  to  the  high  banks  it  has  piled  up  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Ganges,  which  act  as  dams  to  prevent  the  prompt  outflow  of  iu 
flooded  waters.  These  inundations  esuad  lo  its  uibuiary  the 
Sal.  Much  damage  was  thtn  effected  ia  1774;  but  the  greatest 
recorded  fiood  took  pi. '  e  in  September  1S71,  when  4000  houses 
ia  the  dly  were  swept  away,  besides  0000  more  in  \nILigcs 
along  its  banks.  Tlu  otlur  rivers  arc  the  Sal,  Barr,a.  Pili 
and  Basohi.  Likes  arc  r.urr.cruus  in  the  north  and  south,  ihf 
largest  has  a  lcn>;:h  of  S  m.  Pop.  {1901),  i,ioj,o?o.  show.r.g 
a  decrease  of  5"u  in  the  decade.  Sagar  rc lining  is  the  principal 
industry.  The  district  is  served  by  i'm-  la  jf  tin-  O^dh  k 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Benares  to  Fyzabad,  and  by  branches 
of  this  and  of  the  Bengal  &  Nortli-Western  systems. 

In  prehistoric  times  Jaunpur  teems  tO  have  formed  a  perl'  3 
of  the  AjcHjhya  principality,  and  when  It  first  makes  an  apj-c -.r- 
aiuc  in  .nitheniic  history  it  was  sulijccl  to  the  rulers  of  BciiAr;> 
With  the  rest  of  their  dominions  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  '.rt 
Mussulman  invaders  in  1IQ4.  From  that  time  th"  d;i'.'>.t 
appears  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  Kanauj  d>  na>iy, 
as  a  tributary  of  the  .Mahommedan  suzerain.  In  tjSS  MiSk 
Sarwar  Khwija  was  sent  by  Mahommed  Tughlak  lo  govern  the 
eastern  province.  lie  fixed  his  residence  at  Jaunpur.  made 
tiimself  independent  of  the  Delhi  court,  and  assumed  the  titk  sf 
SttltaD-tti>Sbarit,  or  *'  eastern  emperor."  For  nearly  a  ceotvy 
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tttShirU  djmaty  ruled  at  Jaunpur,  and  proved  formidable 
■hmb  to  the  lovttelgn*  of  Delhi.  The  last  u(  the  dynasty  was 
Stilcan  Husaia,  «1h»  pMsed  hts  life  in  a  fierce  and  chequered 
Minnie  (or  rapremacy  with  BahM  Lodi,  thea  actual  emperor 
at  Delhi.  At  length,  in  1478,  Bahlol  succeeded  In  defeating  his 
nv.Tl  in  a  scries  of  decisive  engagement';,  Hr  took  the  city  of 
Jaunpur,  but  permitted  the  conquered  J  kisain  to  rcMiic  there,  and 
to  complete  the  building  of  hi?  great  nioi^ue,  the  Jama  Ma^jid, 
which  now  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town.  Many  other 
architectural  works  in  the  district  still  bear  witness  to  itsgrcat- 
acw  under  its  independent  Mussulman  rulers.  In  1775  the 
dkUtct  was  made  over  to  the  British  by  the  Treaty  of  Lucknow. 
From  that  time  nothing  occurred  which  calb  for  notice  till  the 
Mutiny.  On  the  5th  of  June  1857,  when  the  newt  of  the  Benam 
revolt  reached  Jaunpur,  the  scpo>"s  mutinied.  The  district 
continued  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Gurkha  force  from  .Nz.'.niKath  it\  Septrmbfr.  In  November  the 
surrounding  country  was  lo^t  again,  and  it  w.-is  not  till  May  185S 
that  the  last  smouldering  embers  of  difartii  iiun  wire  itiikil  ljy 
the  repulse  of  the  insurgent  leader  at  the  hands  of  ihc  people 
tbemadves. 

See  A.  FObrer.  JTU  Skatti  Artkitttiurt  qJ  Jaunpur  (lUg)* 
iAUMIIIHKCiUI.  a  Hfht  tw^wtieded  carriage  for  a  single 
horse,  in  Us  conmonest  form  with  scats  for  four  p«»ons  placed 
back  to  back,  with  the  foot-boards  projecting  over  the  wheels. 
It  ii  ilie  tyiiir.il  con\i y ,ir.» o  fur  persons  in  Ireland  (sec  Cab). 
The  t'lrst  p.irl  of  the  wurJ  is  Rrmr  illy  tJiUen  to  l>c  identical  with 
the  \  (.rb  "  to  jauni,"  now  (>v.\\  usi  <!  in  the  f-cnsc  of  to  (•  1  on  a 
short  pleasure  excursion,  but  in  its  earliest  uses  meaning  lo  make 
a  horse  c.'.racolc  or  prance,  hence  to  jolt  or  bump  up  and  down. 
It  would  apparently  be  a  variant  of  "  jaunce,"  ol  the  saaie  mean* 
inv,  which  is  supposed  to  be  lakes  fiom  O.  Fr.  janeff.  Skcat 
takes  the  origin  of  jaunt  and  jauncc  to  be  Scandinavian,  and 
connects  them  with  the  Swedish  dialect  word  K'^nta,  to  romp; 
and  he  finds  cognate  bases  in  such  words  as  "  jump,"  "  hlfih 
Jinks."  The  word  "  jaunty,"  sprightly,  especially  used  of  any- 
thing done  wr.ii  an  ciiV  noiuhalant  air,  is  a  corruption  of 
"janty,"  due  to  confusion  wiih  "  jaunt."  "  Janly,"  often  spell 
in  the  17th  and  iSlh  centuries  "  janlc  "  or  "  jantce,"  reprc- 
tcats  the  Engliab  pconiinciation  of  Fr.  ientil,  well-bred,  neat, 
^mce. 

JAVBEfiUi;  iUAM  (ts6»-i$8a),  a  Btso^an  by  birth,  was  in 
i$Sa  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  mcfduuit,  Caspar  d'Anastro. 

who  was  resident  at  .Vulwcrp.  Tenptcd  by  the  reward  of 
80,000  ducats  offired  hy  l'ii:iii>  II.  of  Spain  for  the  a  in.ilion 
of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  but  heir.;:  him -ilf  with- 
out courage  to  undertake  the  task,  d'Anastro,  with  the  help  of 
his  cashier  Vencro,  persuaded  Jaure^ui  to  attempt  the  murder 
for  the  sum  of  3877  crowns.  On  Sunday  the  iSth  of  March 
tsBa.  as  the  prioce  came  out  of  Us  diatng-roomjaurcgni  offered 
bim  a  pMition,  and  William  bid  MMOMrtafcea  it  Into  his  hand 
than  Jauregui  fired  a  pistot  at  hts  head.  The  ball  pierced  the 
r.LLk  below  the  rif'hl  uir  an  !  pa^;c■ll  out  at  the  left  jaw-bone; 
but  W  illiam  ullimatily  lo,  trcd.  The  a^->.issin  was  lulled  on 
the  spot . 

JAURfiGUIBERRY.  JEAN  BERNARD  (t8i;-iRS7),  French 
admiral,  was  born  at  Bayonnc  on  ilic  .6:h  of  .August  1815.  He 
catered  the  navy  in  iSji,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  184$.  com- 
mander to  1856,  and  captain  in  iMo.  After  serving  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  China,  and  being  governor  of  Senegal,  he  was 
promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1869.  He  served  on  land  duting 
the  second  pari  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  iS;o-;i,  in  the 
rank  of  auxiliary  general  of  division.  He  was  present  at  Coul- 
micrs,  Vdlepion  and  Loit^ny-foupry,  in  command  of  a  division, 
and  in  Chanay's  retreat  up-in  I.c  .Mans  and  the  battle  at  thai 
place  in  CMHMknd  of  a  corps.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
«if  the  naiqr  Mval  oAccts  who  did  good  service  in  the  military 
openlHini.  On  the  9th  of  December  be  had  been  made  vice- 
admiial,  and  in  187 1  he  commanded  the  fleet  at  Toulon;  In  1875  ' 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  admiralty:  and  In  October 
1876  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  evoluiion.irv  M^indron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  February  1679  he  became  mtmstcr  of 


the  navy  in  the  Waddington  cabinet,  and  on  the  arth  ol  May 
following  was  elected  a  senator  for  life.  He  was  again  minister 
of  the  navy  in  the  Frcycinet  cabiitet  in  1S80.  A  fine  example  of 
the  fighting  French  seaman  of  his  time,  JamCguibeny  dkd  at 
Paris  on  the  aist  of  October  1U7. 

jAuREOUI  Y  AGUIUR,  JOAM  IfARTfNEZ  DE  fi  -<?,  ir  jO, 
Spani.sh  poet, was  baptized  at  Seville  on  the  i4tho!  Novmibcr 
15.S5.  In  due  course  he  studied  at  Rome,  re!t;rning  to  Spain 
shortly  before  1610  with  a  double  reputation  as  a  painter  and  a 
poet.  A  reference  in  the  preface  lo  the  vVoie/dJ  txemplares  has 
been  taken  to  mean  thai  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Cervantes, 
who,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  praises  the  translation 
of  Tasso's  Amiuia  published  at  Rome  in  1607.  Jiutegul^ 
Rima*  (1618),  a  collection  of  graceful  lyrics,  is  preceded  by  a 
controversial  preface  which  attraric<l  much  attention  on  account 
of  its  outspoken  declaration  against  cuUerav.hmo.  Throu)"!.  the 
influence  of  Olivare^,  he  was  apfxtinU-d  grooin  of  tlu-  ch.imbcr 
lo  Philip  IV.,  ami  f^wc  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  artistic 
doctrines  in  the  Dacurso  pottico  contra  cl  hablar  Chllo  y  ouun 
(16;  )),  a  skilful  attack  on  the  new  theories,  which  procured  for 
its  auihor  theofdcfol  Calatrava.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
shock  of  contiweny  bad  shaken  Jiuregui's  convictions,  and 
his  poem  Orfi»{t6u)  Is  visibly  inlliienccd  by  CAngora.  Jiurrgui 
died  at  Madridon  the  aitbof  Jaimaiy  1641,  leavinglichind  him 
a  translation  of  the  Pbarselia  whkh  was  not  published  till  1684. 
This  rendering  reveals  Jiurc;;ui  as  a  com|j|cie  convert  to  the 
new  school,  and  it  has  been  nrRutd  that,  exaggerating  the 
afTinities  between  I.uran  and  (longor.! — bo;li  of  Cordovan 
descent — he  deliberately  tran:.laled  ihc  thought  of  the  earlier 
poet  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  later  master.  This  is  po&sibic; 
but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  Jiuregui  uncoosdously  yielded  to 
tbe  cttrrent  of  popular  taste,  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  conciliating  the  public  of  his  own  day. 

JAUR^S,  JEAN  llON  {t8s<r  ).  French  Socialist  leader, 
wa.A  b-'irn  a:  Cast  res  (Tarn)  on  the  jnl  uf  ?ei*Ii  ii.btr  1859.  lie 
was  educated  at  the  lyccc  Louis-ic-Cframl  and  >l;c  icole  normale 
supcrieure,  and  took  his  degree  as  associate  in  philosophy  in 
i.SSi.  After  teaching  phi!o;,ophy  for  two  years  at  the  lyitc  of 
Albi  (Tarn),  he  lectured  at  the  university  of  Toulouse,  lie  was 
elected  republican  deputy  for  the  department  of  Tarn  in  1885. 
In  1889,  after  unsuccessfully  contesting  Castres,  be  returned  to 
his  profcasinMl  dutic*  at  ToukMiM,  where  he  took  an  active 
interest  In  municipal  affairs,  and  helped  to  found  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university.  He  also  prepared  two  theses  for  his 
doctorate  in  philosophy,  De  priniis  soa  iHsmi  !;irn!,uiit  t  lit^ca- 
mentis  apud  I.ullierum,  Kaul,  Fictile  tt  Ilfgd  and  Dc  U 

rialili  du  monde  semiblt.  In  iqoj  he  gave  energetic  suj  purl  to 
the  miners  of  Carmaux  who  went  out  on  strike  in  consccjucncc 
of  the  dismissal  of  a  socialist  workman,  Calvignac;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  chamber  as  deputy  for  .Mbi. 
Although  be  was  defeated  at  the  elections  of  i^iia  and  was  for 
four  years  oiitslde  the  chamber,  his  eloquent  speeches  made  him 
a  forte  in  politics  as  an  intellectual  champion  of  socialism.  He 
tiii'.ed  the  Petite  Ripublique,  and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
dcfcnilcrs  of  Captain  .\lfred  Dre>fus,  lie  approve*!  of  the 
inclusion  of  M.  Millcrand,  the  socialist,  iri  the  W aldcck-Rousseau 
ministry,  though  this  led  to  a  split  with  the  more  revolutionary 
section  led  by  M.  Gucsdc.  In  1002  he  was  again  returned  as 
deputy  for  Albi,  and  during  the  Combes  administration  his  in- 
fluence secured  the  coherence  of  the  radical-socialist  coalitioa 
known  ss  the  Hot.  In  1904  he  founded  the  socialist  paper, 
I.'fliimitr,','  The  French  vxialist  groups  held  a  congress  at 
Rovun  in  March  loo;;,  which  resulted  in  a  new  ronsolidaiion; 
the  niw  p.:rrv,  hr.i,U;l  by  MM.  Jaurts  .Hid  Cucsdc,  cra-.ed  to 
co-operate  with  the  radicals  and  radii  al  s.K  ulisib.  and  became 
known  as  the  unified  socialists,  pledged  to  a  lvamea  collectivisl 
programme.  At  the  general  elections  of  i>k>6  .M  Jaurte  was 
again  elected  for  the  Tarn.  His  ability  and  vigour  were  now 
generally  rccogaited;  but  the  strength  ol  ihc  socialist  party.aad 
the  practical  activity  of  its  leader.  siiN  had  lo  reckon  with  tbe 
equally  practical  in. I  Mgorous  liberalism  of  -M.  Clcmenceau. 
The  latter  was  able  to  appeal  lo  hts  countrymen  (in  a  notable 
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speech  In  the  spring  of  IQ06)  to  rafly  to  a  radica!  progratncne 
which  had  no  socialist  Utopia  ia  view;  and  the  appear jncc  in 
him  of  a  strong  and  practical  radical  leader  bad  the  rc&ull  o( 
considerably  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  socialist  propaganda. 
M.  Jaures,  in  addition  to  his  daily  journalistic  activity,  published 
Let  preuves;  ajfairt  Dreyfui  (igoo);  Action  socialiiU  (iSqq); 
£ludfs  tocialisUi  (190:),  and,  with  other  coUaboraion,  Hiitoirt 
scciiiliste  (iQOi),  &'C. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  which  is  distinguished  as  the  Sunda  Islands.  It 
lies  between  105'  11'  40'  (St  Nicholas  Point)  and  1 14'  35'  38'  E. 
(Cape  Seloko)  and  between  5"  SJ'  34*  and  8"  46'  46'  S.  It  has 
a  total  length  of  622  m.  from  Pepper  Bay  in  the  west  to  Banyu- 
wangi  in  the  cast,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  i}i  m.  from  Cape 
Bugcl  in  Japara  to  the  coast  of  Jokjakarla,  narrowing  towards 
the  middle  to  about  S5  Politically  and  commercially  it  is 
important  as  the  scat  of  the  colonial  government  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  all  other  parts  of  the  Dutch  territory  being 
distinguished  as  the  Outer  Possessions  (Builcnbtziltuntent). 
According  to  the  triangublion  survey  (report  published  in  1901) 
the  area  of  Java  proper  is  48,504  sq.  m.;  of  Madura,  the  large 
kdjacent  and  associated  island,  1732;  and  of  the  smaller  islands 
administratively  included  with  Java  and  Madura  1416,  thus 


From  Sumatra  on  the  W.,  Java  is  separated  by  the  Sanda 

Strait,  which  at  the  narrowest  is  only  14  m.  broad,  but  widens 
elsewhere  to  about  jo  m.  On  the  E.  the  strait  of  Bali,  which 
parts  it  from  the  island  of  that  name,  is  at  the  northern  end  not 
more  than  1)  m.  across.  Through  the  former  strong  currents 
run  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  throughout  the  year,  outwards 
from  the  Java  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  strait  of  Bali 
the  currents  are  perhaps  even  stronger  and  are  extremely 
irregular.  Pilots  wiih  local  knowledge  arc  absolutely  necessary 
for  vessels  attempting  either  passage.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  currents  the  Sunda  Strait  is  steadily  being  diminished  in 
width,  and  the  process  if  continued  must  result  in  a  restoration 
of  that  junction  of  Sumatra  and  Java  which  according  to  some 
authorities  formerly  existed.* 

In  general  terms  Java  may  be  dcKribcd  as  one  of  the  break- 
water islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean — part  of  the  mountainous 
rim  (continuous  more  or  less  completely  with  Sumatra)  of  the 
partially  submerged  plateau  which  lies  between  the  ocean  on 
the  S.  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  N.,  and  has  the  massive 
island  of  Borneo  as  its  chief  subacrial  portion.  While  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean  sweep  away  most  of  the  products  of 
denudation  along  the  south  coast  or  throw  a  small  percentage 
back  in  the  shape  of  sandy  downs,  the  Java  Sea  on  the  north — 
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making  a  total  of  50,970  sq.  m.  The  more  important  of  these 
islands  are  the  following:  Pubu  Panaitan  or  Princes  Island 
{Prittuneiiaitd),  47  sq.  m.,  lies  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  off  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  the  main  island,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Bchouden  Passage.  The  Thousand  Islands  arc  situated 
almost  due  N.  of  Baiavia.  Of  these  five  were  inhabited  in  IQ06 
by  about  12S0  seafarers  froni  all  parts  and  their  descendants. 
The  Karimon  Java  archipelago,  to  the  north  of  Scmarang, 
numbers  twenty-seven  islands  with  an  area  of  16  sq  m.  and  a 
population  of  about  &00  (having  one  considerable  village  on  the 
main  island).  Bavian*  (Bawian),  too  m.  N.  of  Surabaya,  is  a 
ruined  volcano  with  an  area  of  73  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
about  44,000.  About  a  third  of  the  men  are  generally  absent  as 
traders  or  coolies.  In  Singapore  and  Sumatra  they  are  known  as 
Boyans.  They  arc  de%'0ut  .Mahommedans  and  many  of  them 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sapudi  and  Kangean 
archipelagoes  are  eastward  continualionsof  Madura.  The  former, 
thirteen  in  all,  with  an  area  of  58  sq.  m.  and  53.000  inhabitants, 
export  cattle,  dried  fish  and  trepang,  and  many  of  the  male  popu- 
lation work  as  day  labourers  in  Java  or  as  lumbermen  in  Sum- 
baw»,  Flores,  &c.  The  main  island  of  the  Kangians  has  an  area 
oi  10  sq  ra.;  the  whole  group  23  sq.  m.  It  is  best  known  for 
its  limestone  caves  and  its  buffaloes.  Along  the  south  coast  the 
islands  are  few  and  small— Klapper  or  Deli,  Trouwcrs  or  Tingal, 
Nusa  Kembartgan,  Scmpu  and  Nusa  Barung. 

.  ■  li  muM  be  obvervtd  that  Bavian,  &c.,  are  mere  cons-entional 
•ppmdKci  to  Java. 


not  more  than  50  fathoms  deep — allows  ihcm  to  ictitc  and  to 
form  sometimes  with  extraordinary  rapidity  broad  alluvial 
tracts.* 

It  is  Customary  and  obvious  to  divide  Java  into  three  dixiMon*. 
the  middle  part  o(  the  iUiind  narrowinK  into  a  kind  of  i»ihmuv 
and  each  of  th«  divivtons  thus  indicatea  having  certain  strut  lural 
chararlrrixirt  of  iti  own.  Weit  Java,  which  conaitts  of  Bantam. 
Krauang  and  the  Pn-an^cr  Rrgrncics.  has  an  area  of  upward*  ot 
18,000  iq.  m.  In  this  diviuon  the  highlindt  lie  for  the  most  put 
in  a  compact  mau  to  the  south  and  llw  lowlandi  form  a  continuoiM 
tract  to  the  north.  The  main  portion  of  the  uplands  con>is(»  of  the 
Prcangrr  Mountain*,  with  the  plateaus  of  Bandong.  Pckalongaa, 
Tecal,  Badung  and  Gurut,  rnrirrlc<l  with  volcanic  summits.  On  the 
bordrrt  of  the  Prcanecr,  Batavia  and  Bantam  are  the  llalimoa 
Mountain*  (ihr  Blue  Alouniain*  of  the  older  tra\Tlt«r»).  reaching 
their  grrate*!  altitudes  in  the  volcanic  summit*  of  Cedch  and  5>aLak. 
To  the  wett  lie  the  hiahlandt  of  Bantam,  which  extending  northward 
cut  oft  the  northern  lowland*  from  the  Sunda  Strait.  Middle  Ja\a 
i<  the  fiTulle*!  ol  the  three  divi*ions,  having  an  area  of  not  much  mc>re 
than  13.700  tq.  m-  It  comprise*  Ti-gal.  Prkalongan.  Ranvuma*. 
Bagclen.  Kedu.  Jokjakarta.  Surakarta.  and  thus  not  only  take*  ia 
the  whole  of  the  iMhmu*  hut  encroaches  on  the  broad  ea-.tcrn  portion 
of  the  iUand.    In  the  isthmut  mountains  arc  not  *o  closely  m4a«4 

'  H.  B.  Cuppy  (R.  S.  G.  Sot.  Uagatine.  iRSq)  holds  that  thrrr  is 
no  (ufftcirni  proof  of  thi*  connexicm  but  give*  interesting  details 
ol  the  prevnt  mox-ement. 

'  See  C.  F.  Tijdcinan'*  map  of  the  depth*  of  the  «ra  in  the  rastera 
f»rt  of  the  Indian  archipelago  in  M.  Weber's  S\h<rt»Exprd\tnm.  1003. 
The  detail*  of  the  coa*t  form*  of  the  itiand  have  been  studiM  hf 
I  F  Snelk-man  and  J.  F.  Niermeyer  in  a  paper  in  the  Vrth  Fwt' 
butidti,  utilizing  iuUr  alta  Cuppy's  observation*. 
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in  the  «oath  nor  thir  ptains  io' contlnaom  on  the  north.  The  watcr- 
tbti  culminaung  in  Slacnet  lies  almott  midway  between  the  ocean 
aai  tka  Java  Sea,  and  thete  are  KMnewhat  extensive  lowUnds  in 
tttmtli.  la  tint  part  of  middle  Uva  which  physically  belongs 
10  eastern  Java  there  i*  a  fanwrtBabk  scries  ol  lowlands  stretching 
ahwct  right acroMthe  i*laadbvuiSeiii.iranK  in  the  north  to  Jokjakarta 
in  the  south.  Eastern  lava  corn  priw<^  Rcmlj.H.j;.  M.iHitin,  K«1iri,Sura- 
l.iij,  I'atiiruan  and  Besuki,  an'l  h..^.  .in  jn-.i  of  al»jut  I7.5<x>  so.  m. 
lo  this  di\i\inn  lowLimU  ard  highlands  are  intfTininv;l>ii  in 
todless  varn f,  L\  -<  pt  .tIih-k  llic  vmth  coast,  where  the  «.lt^r^^l^(^- 
nngc  (orms  a  continuous  breakwater  (rocn  Jokjakarta  to  Uesuki. 


For  in  am  Java  k  one  of  tht  most  dkttnctly  volcanic  re(1ott«  of 
tk(  world.  Volcanic  forcaa  oMda  it,  and  volcanic  forces  haw  con- 
ltodrva«tate  and  fcrtiliw  it.  .Vcnrdint;  tn  R.  D.  M.  \'crl)eck 
115  volcanic  centres  can  Ixr  (I:Ht;n.:ii;  In  li,  a  nuitilKr  wliiih 
my  be  increaMxl  or  diminisli'^l  I'v  iIiim  rem  methods  of  cla&si- 
iniion.  It  is  usual  to  arr.insc  tin-  v..!,  .m  i.  s  in  the  following 
ppum:  westrmaMMt  Java  11  (all  extinct);  Prcangcr  50  (5  active): 
UBftaii  »  (both  «MiKt);  SUmet  2  (I  active):  middla  Java  16 
Uactiw):  Mwia  a^bMk  extinct) ;  Lavu  3  (extinct)  :WiUaa  (cattaet) ; 
tax  Java  11  (5  active).  The  active  vo!r.ino<-«  of  tha jMtMnt  time 
are  Ocdeh,  Tangkuban,  Prahu,  Cutar,  F'apandayaa,  Galuag'gtlPg, 
"•iimct.Sendor,  Merjpi,'  K.ilut  (or Klut),  BnMiio,&BaBan^IJUMMfan. 
FUiinfc,  but  the  activity  of  many  of  that*  li  tHHlg^  CBMMflf  of 
rfifht  ejections  of  steam  and  Konae. 

The  plain*  differ  in  surface  and  fertility,  according  to  their  gcologt- 
cli  farmatioti.  Built  up  of  alluvium  and  diluvium,  the  plains  of  the 
nnrth  coast-land*  in  western  and  middle  Java  arc  at  their  lowest 
ievclt,  near  the  mouth*  of  river*  and  the  sea,  in  many  cases  marshy 
ud  abounding  in  lakes  and  coral  rcrwin'.  but  for  the  n-*i  they  are 
Itnile  and  available  for  culture.  The  pbins,  too,  aloiiR  the  ^outh 
ctxjst  of  middle  Java — of  B.inyiim;is  .un!  H.um  ti  n — cdnl.iin  many 
riiir.ti««  j»  well  as  sandy  •^tn  t.  ii-  ^  an  1  (l.;ni  ,  iivn.iilin|;  the  outlet 
U  the  rivers.  They  are,  nevertheless,  available  for  the  cultivation 
nwf«  panicttlariy  of  rice,  and  are  thickly  peopled,  la  wHiia 
i*v>,  asain,  the  nantjw  coast  plains  are  to  M  OMinguUiad  f  nm  the 
wider  phins  lying  between  the  parallel  chaiiia  of  limcstooc  and  be- 
tween the  voloanoeii.  The  narrow  plain*  of  the  north  c(ia*t  are 
eoMtituted  of  yellow  clay  .tikI  tuff*  containing  chalk,  washed  down 
hy  the  riven  from  the  mountain  chain*  and  volcan'us.  Like  the 
■estcm  plains,  they,  too,  arc  in  many  ci-j  s  low  ami  marshy,  ami 
frioKeil  *ith  v.»n<l  and  dunes.  The  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
t  distance  from  the  sea,  or  fyinf  in  the  interior  of  eastern  Java, 
Sutalcarta,  Nladian,  ICeihri,  Pasuruan,  Probolinggo  and 
-  ML  om  their  larmatiea  to  the  volcanoe*  at  whose  bum  they 
llVMNpying  levels  as  high  as  1A40  ft.  down  to  328  ft.  above  the 
■Bi  atjluce  they  decline  to  the  lower  plains  of  the  coast.  Lastly, 
thc  plain*  of  Lusi,  S<ilo  and  Rranias,  lying  between  the  parallel 
chaiBs  in  J.ipara,  Rcmban,;  and  SuraLiay.n.  are  in  part  the  product 
at  ri\-cn  formerly  flowing  at  a  higher  level  of  y>  to  60  or  70  ft.,  in 
part  the  product  of  the  sea,  itoting  from  a  tiaae  when  the  northern 
ptrt  of  the  abov«-turoed  re^idenciea  was  an  island,  such  a*  Madura, 
tic  awontains  of  which  am  the  continuation  of  the  north  porallel 
chda,ia*tlll. 

The  con»iderab1c  river*  of  western  Java  all  have  their  outlets  on 
Itie  north  roast,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  Chi  (Du'ch  Tji) 
T.irum  and  the  ("hi  Manuk.  They  are  navi^j.iWe  for  native  l-oiitn  and 
3nii  are  u'^-d  (or  the  transport  of  coffee  and  salt.  On  the  south 
coast  the  Chi  Tanduwi,  on  the  east  of  the  Prcangcr,  i*  the  only 
ttmmmvi^Mmwtt^inmwKy.MmAitihmlfkgmtemmammhan  it* 
Mrth.  ttt  niddle  Java.  atto.  the  ii««n  AidMr^iif  at  tlw  aorth 
enatt— the  Pamali,  Chomal,  Ac. — are  serviceable  for  the  purpose* 
of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  but  arc  navigable  only  near  their 
mulhh.  The  rivers  of  the  south  coast — Progo,  Serayu,  Bogowonto, 
»nd  t'pak,  L-nn.  I11-.J  by  rill^  fr>itii  the  volcanoe*  serve  abundantly 
to  irrigate  the  plains  of  Hagelcn,  Oanyumas,  &c.  Their  stony  beds, 
itallowa.and  rapids,  and  the  condition  of  their  mouths  lessen, 
however:  their  value  as  waterways.  More  nav^able  are  the  larger 
•iMn  «  cutcm  Java.  The  Solo  i*  navigable  for  taife  pniaa.  or 
•ativeboata,  aa  far  up  as  Suralcarta,  and  above  that  town  lor  lighter 
hoats,  as  is  also  its  afHumt  the  Gentung.  The  canal  constructed 
in  1893  at  the  lower  part  of  this  river,  and  alterations  effected  at 
iM  mouth,  have  proved  of  important  service  both  in  irrigatinK  the 
1^1 1  ■•  .Tn^l  facilitatmg  the  river's  outlet  into  the  sc.i.  The  Brantas 
IS  also  navigable  in  several  parts.  The  smalkr  river*  of  eastern 
Ira  are,  however,  much  in  the  condition  of  those  of  western  Java. 
They  icrve  lea*  as  waterways  than  as  reservoirs  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  fertile  pbiw  through  »hich  they  flow. 

The  narth  eeeat  of  Java  presents  everywhere  a  low  strand  covered 
with  nipa  or  mangrove,  rrtorasse*  and  fitnponds,  Mndy  stretches  and 
nw  dunes,  shifting  river-mouth*  and  coast-line*,  Pi^rts  and  roads, 
titflunding  continual  attention  and  ref;ulation.  The  »outh  cnast 
i*Of  a  different  make.  The  dunes  of  nanyunvas,  BaRi-lcn.  and  Ji>kia- 
karta,  ranged  i«  three  ridges,  rising  to  jo  It.  high,  and  varying  in 
b—dlh  inm  y  t»  ever  ttn  ft.,  lieMei  taamMtr,  tatmnaforma- 
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tion  from  tides  and  the  east  monsoon,  oppose  everywhere,  also  in 
Prcangcr  and  Besuki,  a  barrier  to  the  disrharije  of  the  rivers  and  the 
drainage  of  the  coast-land*.  They  as^^st  the  formation  of  lagoons 
and  morasses.  At  iotcrval*  in  the  dune  coast,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  limcatOM  mouatains,  there  tower  up  *te«p  iniccai 
siblc  masses  of  land,  showing  neither  port*  nor  bays,  nollowed  outhy 
the  sea,  rising  in  perpendicular  wall*  to  a  height  of  I60  ft.  above 
sca-level..  Sometime*  two  branches  project  at  right  angles  front 
the  chain  on  to  the  coast,  forming  a  low  bay  between  the  capca 


r  end«  of  the  projetting  l>ranchcs,  from  looo  to  1600  ft.  high. 

old. 


Such  a  formation  occurs  frequently  along  the  coast  of  Bcsu 
pieienting  a  very  irregular  coast  •Kite.   Of  course  tite  north  oonat  le 
of  much  greater  cotnmercial  importance  than  the  south  coast. 

Geology . — With  the  exception  of  a  few  ■HHj^chcs  of  schist, 
suppose<{  to  be  Cretaceout,  the  whole  [sUind,  10  ttr  as  is  known,  is 
covered  by  dr[vviit5  of  Tertiary  and  'Quaternary  age.  The  ancient 
"  v  hiit  f'jrnvuiun,"  which  ormr-  in  Sumatra,  oomeo,  &C.,  doe*  not 
rise  to  the  surface  anyivhfrr  ri  itself,  but  it  is  visible  in  the 

island  of  Karimon  Java  olT  thi  m  iTiii  oust.  The  ("ri  t,j,  njii^  y_  hi  .ts 
have  yieldGd  fo»*ils  only  at  Banjarnegara,  where  a  hmcstone  with 
OlMMiMt  {•  inl— iwtifitd  with  them.  They  are  MKcecded  un* 
oonmneMy  fey  Boeene  deposita.  concisting  of  aand*tooes  with 
coal^aeam*  and  limestones  containing  Nummulites,  Alveolina  and 
Orthopbrag[mina ;  and  these  beds  are  as  limited  in  extent  as  the  Cn- 
taceousichiststhemoclvcs.  Sedimcntars' di  [K).ii«  of  Upper  Tertiary 
age  are  widely  spread,  covering  alioct  ^'^  ^  (A  the  surface.  They 
consist  of  breccias,  marls  and  limestones  containinc;  numemus 
fossils,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  Miixene  but  |iroli.ilil\  irtluiie  a 
part  uf  the  Pliocene  al«o.  TIk-v  were  laid  down  beneath  the  tea, 
but  have  since  been  fokied  ana  elevated  t»  coMiderablc  haigittik 
Fluviatile  dc|w«it*  of  late  Pliocene  age  haw  bN«  found  in  dwaut 
of  Java,  and  it  was  in  these  that  the  remarkabfe  anthropoid  ape  or 
ape-like  man,  Pitknanthrofut  erectut  of  Duboi*,  was  diicovcred. 
The  Quaternary  deposit*  lie  horizontally  upon  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  Tertiary  beds.  They  are  partly  marine  and  partly  tluviatile, 
the  marine  deposits  reaching  to  a  hc^bt  of  tome  350  ft.  above  the 
*ea  and  thu*  indkUHg  •  «MMllHMe  ilmttiM  ef  tke  Maad  ia 
recent  time*. 


The  volcanic  roeki  ofjavaaivof  gi«at  importance  and  cover  abMife 
of  the  island.    The  erupHon*  began  in  the  middle  of  the 

Tortijr>-  period,  but  did  not  attain  their  maximum  until  Ouatcmary 
times,  and  manv  of  the  volcanoes  arc  still  active.  Kfost  of  the 
com  s  xx-m  to  lie  .ilong  f.inlls  p:irallel  to  the  axi?  of  the  island,  or  on 
short  cross  fractures.  The  Iava3  and  ashes  arc  almost  eyii\\>liirc 
andeiitcs  and  basalts,  with  a  little  ob*idian.  Some  of  the  volcanoe*, 
however,  have  craptod  teucite  raeka^  Similar  rocfca,  togeilHr  villi 
phonolite,  oeoir  in  the  wand  of  Bevfan.* 
aimaU.—Om  kwwMgc  of  the  climate  of  BaUvia,  and  thu*  of 


that  of  the  lil«lM4>«f  weatern  Java,  is  almost  perfect ;  but,  rainfall 
excepted,  our  information  as  to  the  climate  af  Java  as  a  whole  is 
extrem;  Iv  defei  live.  The  dominant  mc  !■  orn|r,j;ical  facts  arc  'irr  ple 
and  obvious:  Java  lies  in  the  tropics,  under  an  almost  vertical 
sun,  and  thus  ha*  a  day  of  almost  uniform  length  throughout 
the  year.'    It  i*  also  within  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  great 


atmospheric  movements  passing  iMiinwu  Aaia  and  AusttaHnt  Ml4 
is  affected  by  the  nrt£hhourhooa  ef  vat  expanse*  of  sea  ud  trad 

(Romeo  and  Sumatra).  There  are  no  such  maxima  of  temperature 
as  are  recorded  from  the  continents.  The  highest  known  at  Batavia 
w.is  96*  F.  in  1877  and  the  lowest  66*  in  the  same  year.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  79*.  The  warmeit  montlis  are  May  .Tnd 
October,  niistering  79-5*  and  79-46*  respectively;  the  coldest 
January  and  February  with  77-63*  and  777*  rcapcctivciy.  The 
daily  range  i*  much  greater:  at  one  o'cIock  the  thermometer  has  a 
mean  height  of  84';  after  two  o'clock  it  decline*  to  .il-iut  7 1'  at  six 
o'clock;  tnc  greatest  daily  amplitude  is  in  August  and  the  le.i*t  in 
Janu.iry  and  February.  Eastern  Jav.i  .ind  the  inland  plains  ol 
middle  Java  are  said  to  be  holt er,  b  .t  v  iw.tiiic  d,-»ta  are  few.  A 
very  slisht  degree  of  elevation  at)ovc  the  w-abmrd  pl.iins  produce* 
a  remarkable  diflercnce  in  the  climate,  not  so  nuifh  in  its  mere 
temperature  as  in  it*  influence  on  health.  The  dwellers  in  the  coast 
towna  are  «urptind  at  tlN  iavtagntinc  cfeeta  ef  a  change  to  health 
reaorts  from  y»  to  laoo  ft.  above  sea4evel;  and  at  greater  tleva> 
tions  it  may  be  uiKonifartaHy  cold  at  night,  with  chilly  mists  and 
occasional  frosts.  The  yter  b  divided  into  two  seasons  by  the  |mw 
vailing  winds:  the  rainy  season,  that  of  the  west  mon«x)n,  lasting 
from  November  to  March.  an<l  the  dry  season,  that  of  the  east  mon- 
soon, during  the  rest  of  the  year;  the  transitioo  from  one  monsoon 
to  another--tiie  "CMrting.   ef  tht  nwaoena  betng  martod  hy 

*  R.  D.  M.  ValMe1t  and  R.  Fennema,  Druriplion  tfohfique  it  Jot* 
tt  MaSmiM  (t  vol*,  and  atlaa,  Amsterdam,  iSg6:  also  published  in 
Dutch) — »  summary  with  map  was  published  by  Vcrbcek  in  Ptterm, 
Mill.  xliv.  ( 1  ,  .'4-:t  V  [>l  i-  Al.so  K.  Martin,  Die  Eintkeiiunt  itf 
rerslnHerun^iftiitrt  ntlen  .ScJimente  von  Java,  SammL  Ccol.  Rcichtmua, 
Leiden,  s<r.  1  .  vol.  vi  (|H,)<)-iqoj),  135-445. 

*  On  the  1 6th  of  November  the  sun  rtics  at  5.33  and  sets  at  5.57: 

5.57.  The  hmgcal 

on  the  other  un4 
l»  JiintnMi 


on  the  tCth  ef  Jely  it  liseB  et  6.ia  and  aita  at  5 
day  h  in  Deecdkr  and  tf»i«KMe«  Jona.  wUto 
theaw  h         kl  MniMy  ttid  OcMfecr  Md  k 
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irrr -uljritic^  On  the  uhr.'.i',  the  M»t  mOMOCn  blow$  Mradily  for 
1  1  r::.  r  |«-rup(l  tlian  t  ..c  «  .  •  t  The  \xk)cily  oj  the  wind  is  much  k-ifi 
than  in  buropc-^ not  niurv  in  ttie  annual  mean  at  Uaia\-u  ttian  j  ft. 
per  Mooad,  apinit  la  to  tS  tu  in  Europe.  Tfae  hifheM  wewcity 
crer  obwrved  at  Batavia  wa*  »$  ft.  wiad^tonn*  are  nre  and 
lianllyc^-rrcvcloaic.  Tbmafcaaamatterofceanealaciemiinber 
ei  purely  local  winds,  nme  of  then  of  a  «ny  pecoliar  Una.  bot  few 
of  these  have  been  acieniifically  dealt  with.  Thunder-storm*  are 
extremely  fre<^ucnl;  but  the  !oas  oi  life  frcm  lishtnns  is  probaLly 
tiiminiihn!  by  the  fact  that  the  palni-tre«s  aro  excellent  cornluctof*. 
At  ni^ht  the  air  i*  almost  invarubly  still.  The  average  rainfall  at 
bauvia  i>  72-28  in.  per  annum,  of  which  51-49  in.  arc  contributed 
by  the  weit  mooiooii.  The  amount  varies  consklenibly  from  year 
to  year:  in  1880,  1891  and  1897  there  were  about  47  '4  >"  : 
■no  1877  nearly  5I-I7,  and  in  1R72  and  1^82  no  Ins  than  04'8. 
There  are  so  lone  mctt  of  uhbrolccn  rainLiII  and  no  long  (jcriods  of 
continuouf  drought.  The  rainfall  is  hc.»v»e4i  in  J.inuarv,  but  it 
rains  only  for  about  onr  »evenlh  of  the  time.  Next  in  .  ^rj'  r  t  jmc 
February,  March  and  IXtembcr.  Augml,  the  dxicu  munih, 
from  thfec  to  f ve  day*  of  nin,  thoagb  tte  aamwt  i»  ligmHy  less 
than  an  inch  and  not  more  than  one  aadaBilfiaclMii.  The  popu- 
lar description  of  the  rain  falling  not  tadrops  but  Streams  was  orovcd 
erroneous  liy  J.  Wicsncr'*  careful  obBervatioo*  fsoe  JCau.  Akad.  d. 
Wisi.  Math'.  Salurx.  Ct.  Bd.  xiv.,  Vienna,  which  have  been 

confirmc<l  by  A.  \V<K-ikof  ("  Regcnsiritcn^iiat  und  RegcnJaucr  in 
Batavia  "  in  Z.  fi^r  Mel.,  1907).  The  Krcatt■^t  rainfall  rccurdcU  in 
an  hour  (4-5  in.)  is  cnornnju'-ly  exci  cdctl  by  rcfordicvcn  in  Europe. 
From  observations  taken  for  tbc  incteoroliJKi<.al  authonticsat  a  very 
comiderable  number  of  Hilioii  J.  H.  Boesektn  coostmcted  a  map 
in  t030  {Tijdidir.  w.  IL  Km.  NtL  Aaf4r.  Cen.,  1900:  reproduced 
la  Vcth.  Jopo,  uL  i<)oj).  Amonf  the  outstamiinj;  f.^cts  arc  the 
foUowing.  The  south  coasts  of  both  eastern  and  middle  Ja\-a  ha\-e 
a  much  neavier  rainfall  than  the  north.  MauU  nl;.»  has  an  anniul 
(all  of  175  in.  In  western  Java  the  maximal  distTKl  consi  t:  of  a 
great  ring  of  mountains  from  SaLikand  Gedch  in  the  wot  to  tialung- 
gun.;  in t!-.cca%t, while thcenclosedpbtcau-rcgioa of  Chaajur Bandung 
and  Carut  are  not  much  different  from  the  sea-board.  The  whole 
«f  middle  lava,  «ii!i  i)>c  •  Aceptioii of  the  north  coast,  has  a  heavy 
raiiifalL  At  Chilarhap  the  annual  nlnfatl  is  151-43  in.,  87  8  in.  of 
which  is  brousht  by  tin-  ^  Kjiln  ist  monso>-<n.  Thr  ^rcat  belt  which  in- 
cludes the  y.:f  <  t  ani!  lUc  L'itnn,  ar.d  tlio  (  .  untry  on  the  toulh  coa^t 
between  Chilachap  and  I'in^i,  an'  iii.iv' In  comparivin  the 
whole  of  eastern  Java,  with  the  c\cc(.tion  <(  n.  .  from 
Wilis  eastward  to  Ijcn,  has  a  low  record  wbicb  rucbcs  lU  lowest 
•loog  th«  north  coast.* 

/iiiiiM.— In  respect  of  lu fai<na  Java  diffm from  BenMi,  Sufliatfa 
nnd  the  ^t,ll.iv  I^ninsula  far  more  than  these  differ  among  them- 
m1vl-<:  .ir.rj.  jt  the  same  time,  it  shows  a  close  rc»embUncc  to  the 
Malay  I'cniisula,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  lliinahiyas  on  the 
other.  (>{  the  176  mammals  of  the  whole  Indo- .Malayan  region 
the  grcatir  nunl-tr  fKCjr  in  J.»\a.  Uf  these  41  are  founu  on 
the  contincrit  i  f  8  .irc  cfmmon  to  lava  and  Borneo,  and  6  are 

common  to  Jav-a  and  Suinalra  (kc  ^l.  WVbcr,  DiU  Indo-ilalay 
jMdftltft  wd  di$  Cetckkkit  ttimtr  TkUrwtttf  Jena,  1002).  No 
tmnaaaonly  a  few  species  are  confined  to  the  island.  Ottbeland- 
Knb  only  a  small  proportion  are  peculiar.  The  elephant,  the  tapir, 
the  bear,  and  various  otiicr  genera  found  in  the  rot  of  tliv  region  arc 
alt<ii;cthc-r  .ib«ci»t.  The  Javanese  rhinoceros  {Rkinocftot  sundatcus; 
sarck  in  J.u.iin  rrf-.  badak  in  SundancM.-),  the  larfjcit  of  the  mammals 
on  the  island,  diflcrs  from  that  of  Sumatra  in  having  one  hcirn 
iaitead  of  two.  It  ranges  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  its 
regular  paths,  worn  into  deep  channels,  may  be  traced  up  tlic 
ataepeat  etonea  aod  iMnd  the  rims  of  even  actux  volcanoes.  Two 
apecwsof  wild  twiae.  Sat  riiUitus  and  Sus  rerriuosus.  are  exceedingly 
aouiidant,  the  former  in  the  hot,  the  latter  in  the  temperate,  recion; 
and  their  depredations  arc  the  cause  of  nuih  lu^-t  to  the-  lutivts, 
who,  however,  being  Mahommedans,  to  whom  p<jrk  is  af  hrjrn  nt.  do 
not  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  (Icvh.  Not  m'.'  h  I.  s  th  in  the 
rhinoceros  is  the  banteng  (Btbot  batUeni  or  lundatcui)  found  in  all 
the  uninhabited  diitricts  baweea  aooo  and  7am  f^  af  dmtioo. 
The  kidang  or  muntjak  (CSntalHf  mttnUac)  aod  tlw  nua  or  mta 
(Rum  kibpelapkut  or  RtOM  rasM)  are  the  rtpreicniativcs  of  the 
deer  kind.  The  former  ia  a  delicate  little  creature  occurring  singly 
or  in  pairs  both  in  the  OMMUItains  and  in  the  coast  districts;  the  latter 
li%-c3  in  herds  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  the  grasiSy  opens,  giving 
C!a-<  Uriu  sport  lo  the  oati\-c  hunN  r%.  .Vnolhcr  ipecics  (Rvisa 
ku!,:. II  cxibts  in  Bavian.  The  l.a-  1  1  rjfulus  jaranicui)  is  a  small 
creature  allied  to  the  musknlecr  but  forming  a  genus  by  ittclf.  It 
Rvaa  ia  tha  liigh  woods,  (or  the  omm*  part  sngTy,  seldon  io  pair». 
It »  oae  of  dM  most  peculiar  of  the  Javancae  mammals  The  royal 
tiger,  the  same  qxciea  as  that  of  India,  is  sttll  common  enough  to 
make  a  tiger-hunt  a  characteristic  Javanese  scene.  The  leopard 
{Ftiis  pardu!)  is  frequent  in  the  warm  regions  and  often  ascends  to 
considerable  altitudes.  Black  specimens  o«.c.i-ionatly  occur,  but 
the  spots  arc  visible  on  inspection ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  Amsterdam 
zt»k>gical  K'l'^h  ns  .1  black  leopard  had  one  of  its  cul>s  black  and  the 
other  normally  spotted  shows  that  thU  i»  only  a  ca-*  of  mebni^m. 
In  the  tree-tops  the  birds  find  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  matjan 

'  S.  Figei,  Regiaiwaantmi»t!tn  in  NciaUutduk  Ittdti  (1902}. 


ri-mliak.  or  wild  cat  (Fclii  mr'nxijl.  .ilf  it  ihi'  iiic  of  a  common  cat. 
'Ih(-  irir^-  i>  n  (  rt riu  il  l>  \t<  \  !;kr  .iifjag  [Cuet  or 
suiii^nt)  «hu.h  hunts  in  ieroi.iuus  packs;  and  bv  a  wild  dui;,  Canit 
UmigtrMtu,  if  thia  ia  aoc  aow  cxtcnBinated.  The  Cheiroptera  held 
a  prominent  place  la  the  fauna,  the  principal  genera  being  Ptafa, 
CjfiumycltfU,  CynopUms  and  Uaenptttut.  Remarkable  cspe- 
cuHy  lor  sixe  b  the  kalong,  or  flying  fos,  Ptrropus  rds/ir.  a  (mii- 
eating  bat,  which  may  be  seen  nangini;  during  ihc  day  in  bbrk 
ilu^nrs  asift-p  on  the  trcc<,  and  in  th<.-  cmhi:  ,;  (,j>tcnmg  in  lcn< 
lines  to  the  favourite  feeding  grounds  in  the  lore-vt.  I  he  d.<nuse 
these  do  to  the  young  coco-nut  trees,  the  maixc  and  the  susar-patms 
leads  the  natives  to  snare  and  shoot  tbem;  and  their  ikkh  is  a 
favourite  food  with  Europeans,  who  prefer  to  shoot  them  by  1  '  ' 
as.  if  shot  by  day,  thry  often  cling  after  death  to  the  ' 
Smaller  kinds  of  bats  arc  mcrst  ahurtdanr,  (trrhaps  the  < 
Ix'ing  S<c:ophUus  Tfrnmiruku.  In  certain  places  they  coafragaie 
in  myriads,  like  sea-fowl  on  the  r lilf*,  and  their  escrcment  produces 
cMensi^-e  |uano  deposits  util.zcd  by  the  people  of  Surakarta  and 
Madiun.  The  creature  known  to  the  Europeans  as  the  fl>-inc-cai 
and  to  the  natives  aa  the  kubin  ii  the  GtltoMlkatmt  aefear  or  aarM- 

{[olii^— a  sort  of  transitioa  from  the  bats  to  the  kmuroids.  Of  thcie 
ast  Java  has  scAxral  species  held  in  awe  by  the  nati^ts  (or  their 
supposed  power  of  fascination.  The  apes  are  represented  by  the 
wou-wou  (llytobaUs  Itttcucui).  the  lutung.  and  kowi  {Sfmnepithnts 
muuriM  and  pyrrkus),  the  surili  (-Srwi.ipiM^-i nj  milrdius),  and  the 
munyuk  {CfTaxfbw,  or  .l/ticiksj,  cynamc'Iios),  the  most  generally 
distributed  of  all.    I  ri  -n  t  i  .sunset  the  wou-wou  inaki»  iii 

presence  known,  especially  in  tlic  second  zone  where  it  congregates 
in  tbe  trees,  by  its  ttmage  cry,  at  times  harsh  and  cnr  ophonous,  at 
tinMa  webd  and  pathetie.  The  lutung  or  black  ape  al^  prefers  the 
temperate  refion.  though  it  is  m^  ■  1 '1  as  high  as  ;oco  ft.  abona 
the  sea  and  as  law  as  aooa  Th.  c\  .  ^<-W  or  grey  ape  keeps  for 
the  most  part  to  the  warm  cc>3>.t  ImJi.  Rats  (including  the  brown 
Norway  rat,  often  called  ar,  as  i(  it  were  a  n,iti\c;  a 

great  pllKuei;  ntkc  in  great  \.triety:  porcupinti  (.1  fanlit-is 
jamHtcun:)  :  v;ij:ir<  (five  S|>i  v  ic»)  and  tl>  in^i;  vinirreU  i  four  3^- 1 
represent  the  rodents.  A  hare,  Lefmi  Kiirxoilti,  origiiv.iUy  from 
Ceylon,  has  a  very  liouied  habitat;  the  inioctivoca  compritc  a 
shrew-mouie  (lUctjrara  imdie*),  two  fpedaa  of  tupaya  and  HyUmm 
iuiUus  peculiar  to  Ja\-a  and  Sumatra.  Tat  aeanit  rdaitioa  to  taa 
bears  is  Arctulit  binturont.  Mydw  mdunpl  aad  IMfctfr  l>llll>lifi 
represent  the  b.idgcrs.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  ocrvirs 
Muslela  Iltnru  i,  ami  an  otter  (Aanyx  UpUinyx)  in  the  streams  of  the 
hot  zone.  The  coflee  rat  (Paraduxurus  ktrmapkrodUtu),  a  civet  cat 
(V'tsrrrtrtiJis  indita),  the  Ja\-anese  ichneumon  i/fiKfatftt^aaniMtK 
and  PruxUn  traciiit  mav  also  be  mentioned. 

In  1820, 1 76  species  of  buds  were  known  in  Java ;  by  1900  Vordcr> 
man  and  O.  Finseh  knew  410.   Many  of  these  are.  of  course,  mrt 
and  occupy  a  Iimite<J  habitat  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  (>h(-rs 
c\Ux  in  myri  uU  ami  aie  characteristic  features  in  the  landscape. 
Water-fowl  rf  many  kin  ls,  ducks,  gecsc,  storks,  pelicans,  ,.\vt 
life  to  .va  sluire  aiiJ  l.iV.e,  ri\cr  and  marsh.    Siiijic-shootin^  ls  a 
favourtic  sport.    Common  night-birds  ore  the  owl  (.S'^ruc  /Taaunco) 
and  the  goaitucker  {CatrimnliMS  «finu).   Three  species  othonbOL 
the  year-bird  of  the  oMer  travellm  (SucrrM  plualus,  lumaiut»ad 
clh^'O't'i')  live  in  the  tall  trees  of  the  forcit  cone.    Tbe  Javaacae 
pea-  <>ck  ii  a  distinct  species  {Pavo  mutUus^  or  tpieiftrwt),  and  CVM 
e^cc<  lU  the  well-known  Indian  species  in  the  splendour  of  its 
plumatic.    Callus  Bankiva  is  famous  as  the  reputed  parent  of  all 
barndoor  fowl-.:  Oallus  furcaliis  is  an  cxquisittiv  (■cautiful  bird  and 
ran  be  trained  (i>r  e^H  k  tn;liriiig.    Of  parrots  t  Ao  r.|xxics  only  axe 
known:  Palneorntt  AUxtinJri  or  javaHitus  and  the  pretty  Uule 
grass-green  CmtyUit  fituiila,  peculiar  to  Java.   As  talkers  and  mimm» 
thev  are  beaten  by  tbe  Ctaeuta  jatannuis,  a  favourite  cage-bird 
with  the  nativM.   A  cuckoo,  Ckrwcouyx  batclit,  may  be  heard  ta 
the  second  sooe.  ,The  grass-fidds  are  the  foraginK-grui;n<ls  <£ 
swarms  of  wcavxr-birds  (PJociJa  javanensis  and  Ploccus  hsiyi ).  T>ry 
lay  nearly  as  hea\\  a  t  jll  on  the  rite-tieldi  .is  the  i^elatik^  ySfw.-^ 
cryzivo'a),  which  are  cvcr\  where  the  ricc-growcr»    princii>.il   I  x. 
Hawks  and  falcons  make  Uuh  an  easy  prey.    The  Sutiuinnja  .* 
honey-birds  (eight  spccic!>)  take  the  place  oA  tbe  hummin^-b^j^ 
which  they  rival  ^  beauty  and  diminuiivcncss,  ranging  from  tbc 
lowlands  to  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.    In  tbe  upper  regions  the  fainla, 
like  the  plants,  arc  more  like  those  of  Europe,  aod  some  of  thcsn— 
notably  the  kanchilan  {IlyUttrpe  Pkilomt'a) — arc  remarkable  for 
ihcir  sjnjf.    The  cdiblo-ncst  swallow  (ColUxaJux  futtphaga)  builjs 
in  eaves  in  many  (larts  of  the  island.' 

A»  far  back  as  1859  P.  Bleckcr  credited  lava  with  elcvxn  huridr^xi 
species  of  fish ;  and  naturalistsarcDcrpctually  adding  to  the  numlM-r  ■ 
In  splettdour  and  grotcsouenrss  0}  colouring  many  Icinds.  as  sw  mcQ 
knowti,  look  rather  like  birds  than  fish.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Batavia  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  species  are  used  as  food  by 
the  native*  and  the  Chinese,  who  Iun-c  added  to  the  number  by  thc 
intrcnlurtion  of  the  goldfish,  which  reaches  a  great  w/e.  ITsc  aca 
fmh  most  priicd  by  Europeans  is  LaUt  (eltanfcr  (a  pcrclO.  Of  oaore 
than  one  hundred  species  of  snakes  about  twanty-UMir  apcoea 


•  See  J.  r.  Konigibcrg er, "  De  vogels  Java  en  bunil 
eluUenii,"  Med.  inl.  1.  Lands  Plcnlenluin. 
<  See  opedaUy  M.  Weber.  Sib^  ExptdUitm. 
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«ldiRK  th«  cobm  (!i  caprlla)  «rr  poiionou*  ami  thcv  arc  rcripon- 
for  ibe  deaths  of  l)et»«-n  one  hundred  and  t»o  hundred  ncrvin* 
ptr  annua.  Adders  and  lizards  are  abundant.  Geckos  are  umtliar 
vWtantt  in  the  bouwa  of  the  natives.  There  are  two  ipecMa  of 
CFOCotSilesk 

As  in  other  troplcal-rain  forest  lands  the  variety  and  abttniknce 

"of  insert*  are  ama/ting.  At  sundown  the  air  becomes  resonant  for 
hours  wilh  their  m\  ri.id  voices.  The  Cetfaptera  and  the  Lrptdoptera 
form  the  clory  of  all  Rrcat  collections  for  their  size  and  m^cnificenre. 
Of  butterflies  pmfK-r  five  hundred  species  are  known.  Of  the  beetles 
one  of  the  laruc^t  and  handtomest  is  (Skakowma  atiat.  Among  the 
spiders  (a  numerously  represented  order)  the  most  notable  is  a  Irird- 
btling  speci<.s,  Sriene  uomia  javanmiU.  In  many  parts  the  island 
ia  pta(ued  srith  ants,  termites  and  mosquitoes.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
tva  snbject  to  diastrons  attacks  of  creepirti;  and  winged  foes — 
many  still  unidesitified  (see  especially  SnclK'n  van  Hol!<-r.hovrn, 
Eiiot  d'unt  taunt  entamtJeiique  de  I'Arthtpet  Jnd'^  n/ctlcndt:v.). 
Of  still  lower  ffirms  of  life  the  profusion  is  no  Ic-ss  prrplrxinK.  Arxn,; 
the  worir-  I  hi'  I'cu  hiif'.ei  musiea  reaches  a  li-tv^th  of  aU^ut  t«<ii\' 
inches  and  produces  musical  sounds.  The  shell  of  the  Tndacna 
fMM  to  tte  larfesc  anywhere  known. 

Wptb.— For  the  botanist  Java  is  a  natural  paradise.  afTordinff  him 
the  means  of  studying  the  effects  of  raoi'^turc  and  heat,  o7  air- 
currents  and  altittnir',  without  the  interferenre  of  !uperincuml>cnt 
arctic  conditions.  The  botanic  gardens  of  Builcnrorg  have  lone 
been  famous  for  their  wealth  of  material,  the  ability  with  which 
their  trov.jres  hav-e  iKcn  accumulated  and  di^pliycil,  their  value 
in  ronncxiun  with  the  economic  dcvrlopmcnt  of  t!u'  ivl.int!  and  (he 
extensive  scientific  literature  published  by  their  directors.'  There 
ton  special  establishment  at  Chibodas  open  to  students  of  all  nation* 
far  inc  inYestiiation  on  the  spot  of  the  conditions  of  tKe  prinevat 
farcst.  Hardly  any  similar  nrt  i  in  the  world  has  a  flora  of  richer 
variety  than  Java.  It  is  c-fi  nil  :il  that  the  total  number  of  the 
sp»-cirs  nf  pilots  is  alvlut  50011;  Injt  thi-  is  probaljiv  under  the  mark 
(Ur  t  an  lullv"  linew  of  2(>o^  pl:aniTiij;.ini'i-j>  sp  tic.'l,  and  new  gincra 
arKl  species  of  an  unr\(Hit<i!  rh.u.iittr  arc  from  time  to  time 
discovcretl.  1  he  Inwi  r  part",  of  the  i-land  are  always  in  :  he  ti  -i^hl  of 
summer.  The  villages  and  even  the  smaller  towns  are  in  great 
■waamtoncenled  1^  the  abmdtnt  and  abMinf  vcrdnre:  and  their 
pwMon  ia  tlwkiidicnpBbtobafteaffnlaed  RMinly  by  their  i^nvca. 


  and  adtivatcd  6elds.   The  amount  and  distribution  of 

kcnt  and  motottire  at  the  various  fteasons  of  the  year  forin  the  domi- 
tnt  factors  in  determining  the  ch.ir.iricr  of  the  vegetation.  Thus 


which  are  evergreen  in  west  Java  arc  dcciiliious  in  the  east  of 
the  island,  some  dmppinf;  their  ira\cs  (cff.  Trtramrla  nudtflora) 
at  the  vcr>'  time  they  arc  in  lil^  •urn  or  ri|)enin>j  their  frilil.  T  his  and 
other  contrasts  arc  graphirally  described  from  pcrsoival  observation 
by  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  in  his  JyantfW'Cwgri^ ir  auf  pkyuotopuker 
Cnn^age  (Jena,  1898).   The  abundance  of  epiphytes,  ■  orchids, 

Ctrber-pfants,  mosses  and  fungi  is  a  strikiiq;  result  of  the  preya- 
nt  htnmdity;  and  many  trees  and  plants  indeed,  which  in  drier 
climates  root  in  the  soil,  derive  sulTKicnt  moisture  from  their 
strmij^iT  neighbours.  Of  ori  liiils  J.  J.  .SiTiith  rerori!^  v  .'  'j  rcio.s 
(too  genera),  but  the  flowers  r  f  .tH  except  about  a  "cure  nr:-  in-t  n- 
spicuoiis.  Thi*  last  f.irt  i-i  the  nmre  remarkable  l>  i  lu  .e.  t.r.:r  n 
generally,  the  Javanese  vegctaiit/n  differs  from  that  of  many  other 
tropical  countriea  by  bctna  abundantly  and  vUm  faiigously 
Aonferoua.  Many  ot  the  loftiest  trees  Cfawn  tnemielvca  witn 
blossoms  and  n^qutre  no  assistance  from  the  climbing  plants  that 
Keb,  as  it  were,  to  rival  them  in  their  display  of  cohwr.  Shrubs,  too, 
and  herbaceous  plants  often  give  brilliant  effects  in  the  savannahs, 
the  deserted  clearings,  the  edges  of  the  forest  and  the  sides  of  the 
hi((hways.  The  Imtana.  a  verlK-nace  vjs  alien  introdm  ed,  it  is 
said,  from  Jamaira  by  Lady  Raffles.  Iu<  m.iile  itself  ,'-s,;fe''i\ely 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  more  especially  in  the 
Preangcr  aad  niddto  Ja«^  wbue  i(  «eG«|Ma  IMM  «C  huadfeds  of 


The  effect  of  mere  altitude  in  the  distribution  of  the  flora  was 
long  ago  emphasitr-d  by  Frie'lrirh  Junchuhn,  the  Humboldt  of 
Ja^'a.  who  divided  the  lilam;  into  fo;ir  vertical  Imtnniral  lones — 
a  division  which  has  ^rner.i'.lv  hirn  a^'eepted  !'V  hi;  sunesHors, 
though,  like  all  surh  divisions,  it  is  suUjcrt  to  many  moditicationi 
and  exceptions.  The  forest,  or  hot  zone,  extends  to  a  heitjht  of 
3000  ft.  atxive  the  sea;  the  second,  that  of  moderate  beat,  has  its 
upper  Hmit  at  about  4S<»:  the  third,  or  cool,  aoae  reaches  7590: 
aM  tha  fourth,  or  coldest,  comprises  all  that  lies  beyond.  The 
lowaat  aone  has.  of  course,  the  most  extensive  area;  tlie  second  is 
only'a  ftfticth  and  the  third  a  five-thousandth  of  the  first:  and  the 
fourth  is  an  insignificant  remainder.  The  lowest  is  the  region  of 
the  true  tropical  forest,  of  rice-ficlds  and  sugar-ptontations.  of  cxm- 
nut  p.ilms.  cotfan,  sesamum.  cinnamon  and  tolucro  (though 
this  last  has  a  wide  a'niu'im.il  r.ini;,  ).  .\I.iny  parts  of  the  coast 
(specially  on  the  north)  arc  fringed  with  mangrove  {Rlmof>korn 
wmmerntiaui).  &r  ,  and  species  of  Brmtutfra;  the  downs  have  their 
charart eristic  flora— con vwlvulos  antf  Spinifex  squatrma  catching 

'The  AnnaUs  dc  BuitcKU->r[.  with  their  IccnfS  botvrttKtfi,  :i:c 
universally  known;  the  TryimanKta  is  named  after  a  former 
dirert  >r.  A  h!sir,ry  of  the  c.ird' ns  was  puhillhtd  Iv  DT  TfOUb, 
i^*Uli«ch  van*  Land*  fUnUututa  Ci^O> 


the  eve  for  vcrj'  different  reasons.  Farther  inland  along  the  sea- 
iKwird  appear  the  nipa  dwari  palm  (.Vi/ki  frutuans).  the  Alshonia 


stMarit  (the  wood  of  whkh  is  lighter  than  cork),  Cycidaera, 
tree-ferns,  screw  pines  (Pamdtnuj),  &c.  In  west  lava  the  gcbang 
palm  {Corypha  tflxinpi)  grows  in  clumps  and  belts  not  far  fron 


but  never  ouite  close  to  the  coast ;  and  in  east  Java  a  similar  position 
is  occupiea  by  the  lontar  {Boraisui  fabtUiJormit),  valuabh;  for  its 
timber,  its  sago  and  its  sugar,  and  in  former  times  for  its  leaves, 
which  wrre  used  as  a  wTiting-raaterial.  The  fresh-water  lakes  and 
poniis  of  this  region  are  richly  covered  with  I'tncularia  and  various 
kinds  of  lotus  (Nymfikaeo  Mm,  A'.  tScUata.  Selumhtuir.  spedosum, 
&c.)  interspersed  with  Pi$$a  tIralioUs  and  other  ^Latin.;  ril.ints. 
Vast  prairies  arc  covered  arith  the  silvery  alang-aianj  gra5s  broken 
by  bamboo  thicket*,  clusters  of  trees  and  abrulw  (mM  /rondosa. 
Emblica  offitinctu,  Ac.)  and  isbnds  of  the  taller  cKgcdch  or  glagah 
f  .S.jcf  *art»i»i  sfxmtaneum).  Alang-alang  (jmperaM  anmdimuta,  Cyr. 
\.ir.  I'lcntham)  grows  from  t  to  4  It.  in  he^t.  It  Springs  up 
wliercver  the  cround  is  cleared  of  trees  and  is  a  perfect  plague  to  the 
i:uI[i\ator.  It  cannot  bold  its  own.  however,  with  the  ananas,  the 
kratok  (I'haitolut  lunatus)  or  the  lantana;  and,  in  the  natural 
progKM  of  evcnta,  the  forest  resumes  its  sway  except  where  the 
natives  encourage  the  young  growth  of  the  grass  by  annually  setting 
the  prairies  on  nre.  The  true  forest,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of 
this  rcjjinn,  changes  its  character  as  we  proceed  from  west  to  east. 
In  west  J.i\  .1  it  is  a  dense  rain-forest  in  which  the  struggle  of  eziM- 
ence  is  nvun'j.m-d  at  high  pressure  by  a  host  of  lofty  trees  and 
parasitic  pl.iiirs  in  bewildering  profusion.  The  preponderance  ol 
certain  tytxs  is  remarkable.  7hu«  of  the  Moraceae  there  are  in 
Java  (and  mostly  here)  seven  genera  with  ninety-five  spcciet, 
ci^My^htaeof  which  are  Fiens  (seeS.  H.  Koorders  and  T.  Valeton. 
"  Boonsooftcn  op  Java  "  in  Bijdr.  Utde.  D«f.  Landbmaer  (1906). 
These  include  tkniMallcd  waringin,  scvrral  iwidtaf  figs  planted  a« 
shade-trees  in  fhe  ptrfc*  of  the  nobles  and  ol&ctols.  The  Magno* 
liaceae  and  Anonaceae  arc  both  numerou-ly  represented.  In  middle 
l.iva  the  variety  of  trees  is  less,  a  lar^c  area  being  occupied  by  tr  ak. 
In  ca«tcrn  Java  the  character  of  tlie  (orr-t  is  mainly  determined  t^y 
the  aliumianee  of  the  Cas'iarin.:  or  (.  In  iiom  ii'.  m,ir;r;.'»iij  and  i. 
Jun[kukHtana).  Another  species,  C  tquntlijolta,  is  pUntcd  in  west 
Jaw  aa  an  omniwtal  Utm.  Thaw  tiees  are  aoc  cnxwded  tentber 
and  cncunbaed  wtth  the  heney  pnauitic  growths  of  t  he  lain-nreit  t 
but  their  tall  stems  ate  often  covered  with  sndtitudes  of  small 
vermilion  fungi.  Wherever  the  local  climate  has  sufficient  humidity, 
the  true  rain-forest  claims  its  own.  The  second  of  Junghuhn's 
7  irii  -  IS  the  re^Tir  n  of.  more  csjx-ei.illy.  tea,  cinchona  and  coffee 
plantations,  of  inai/e  and  the  fxa^Kr  palm  fareng).  In  the  forest 
the  trees  arc  richly  cla<l  with  fcrr.s  and  rn  irraous  fungi;  there  is  a 
profusion  of  underwood  {Parrlla  macrophylla  JovcnUa  and  mltei' 
/afia;  several  species  of  LatioHtkms,  Btimariat,  Sirobilanikus, 
of  woody  lianas  and  rsuna.  of  tree  ferns  (espedally  Alsopkiia}, 
Between  the  bushes  the  ground  is  covered  with  fem^  lycopod% 
tradcscantia.s  Dignoniacrae,  species  of  Atsckynantkmt.  Ol  the 
lianas  the  largest  is  Plectofoytia  elonratj:  one  sfx-cimen  of  which 
was  found  to  have  a  length  of  nearly  7'>o  ft.  One  i  f  t^ie  (unj;!, 
Telepkora  printers,  is  more  than  a  van!  in  diameter.  The  trees  are 
of  different  species  from  those  ejf  the  hot  rune  even  when  bclonsing 
to  the  same  genus;  and  new  types  appear  mostly  in  limited  areas. 
The  third  zone,  which  cotvsi.sts  mainly  of  the  upper  slopes  of  volranic 
mountains,  but  also  comprises  several  plateaus  (the  L>ieng,  parts  o( 
the  Tcngger,  the  Ijen)  is  a  region  of  clouds  and  mists.  There  area 
consideiable  number  of  lakes  and  swamps  in  several  parts  of  the 
region,  and  these  ha\x  a  luxuriant  environment  of  grasses.  Cyper- 
accae,  Cluraceae  and  Ninillar  furms.  The  taller  trees  of  the  rei;n>n — 
oaks,  chestnuts,  various  l-.iura(cjc,  and  four  or  Tvc  specie?  of 
Podtxtrput — with  some  strikinR  exceptions,  Aitranii  itxdnhilts, 
&c.,  are  less  floriferous  than  thouc  of  the  k>wcr  zones;  but  tnc  shrubs 
(Rkodedendrt)nia»a»i(Mm,  A  rdsisaisuiniw.  AcA  httWaad  Bmrnsitee 
more  than  make  up  for  this  defect.  There  n  little  cuitlvatioi^ 
except  in  the  Ten^-^er,  where  the  natiws  grow  maixe,  rye  and 
tobaeeo.  ant!  varinus  lliiropean  x-egetables  (cabbage,  potatoes,  ftc)^ 
with  which  ihev  suppK  the  lowland  market*.  In  wotern  Java  one 
of  the  itjost  <((iliiIl^;  features  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  temperate 
r<;fciiin  is  what  Schimper  calls  the  "abvjlutc  dominion  of  mosses." 
as-.'iciatcd  with  the  "  elfin  forest,"  as  he  quaintly  calls  it,  a  \».  rfi  ct 
tangle  of  "  low,  thick,  oblique  or  even  horizontal  stems,"  almost 
choked  to  IcaOessncsa  by  their  grey  and  ghoatly  burden.  Much  of 
the  lower  vegeution  begins  to  have  a, European  aspect;  violets, 
primulas,  thalictrums,  ranunculus,  vaccintums,  equisetuiiis,  rhodo- 
dendrons (Rhod.  fttusvm).  The  Primtda  impenaiit,  found  only 
on  the  rangeranRo.  is  a  handsome  specie*,  prized  by  specialists. 
I  n  the  fourth  or  alpine  lone  nccur  such  dislir>ctly  European  forms  as 
/I r.'r-Tii ii.j  ihi';:.i'u,  i'Unlngo  majitr,  Solanum  nigrum,  SltUaria  mnfta; 
.ini!  ,ilir,;ettii  f  the  .ilj  i:ie  flora  contains  reprcstniativcs  of  no  fesicr 
than  thirty-three  families,  A  characteristic  shrub  is  AnaphaUi 
jaranita,  poputorly  called  the  Javanese  edrfsariMb  which  "often 
cni  ircly  esclttdes  aN  ether  woody  plants.***  The  tallest  and 


'  Brrtha  Hoola  van  No^ten  puMished  FIrurr.  frutis  rl  jeuillatti  dt 
1^  f!orc  rt  dt  la  pomone  d(  I'Ut  de  Jata  in'iSOj.  but  the  book  is  difficult 
of  aiie  .s.  Kxcellent  views  of  characteristic  aspects  of  the  vogcta- 
tioQ  will  be  found  in  ICirstca  and  Schcnck,  VeittatunMUtr  (ifiaj}* 
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fif  an  the  trtf  in  the  island  b  tlie  rumulB or  nquid-ambar  (AUinno 
twttlsa),  which,  rising  with  a  straight  clran  trunk,  toinetunes  6  It. 
{■diameter  at  the  base,  to  a  height  of  loo  to  130  ft.,  spreads  out  into 
a  magnificent  crown  o(  br.inchcs  and  foliaRc.  When  by  chanrc  a 
climbinK  plant  lias  joiniil  pa^lm■r^hlp  wiiK  it,  (he  conibiii.ituHi  i4 
blossoms  at  the  top  is  oi>f  of  the  finc!it  colour  effects  of  the  (ortst. 
The  ravirnala.  Ixiwcver,  occurs  only  in  the  I'rcangcr  WkI  io  the 
Bcizhbounng  parts  oi  Bantam  and  Buitcniorg.  Of  the  Other  trees 
that  mey  be  cUsuAcd  as  timber— (rem  300  to  40?  ipecw- iwajr 
atuin  noble  proportions.  It  is  saflicient  to  mention  ColoMyUim 
iHophyllutn,  which  forms  line  woods  in  the  sotith  of  IJantam,  M 
»pt  acuminata,  Ima  glabra,  Datbergia  latijolui  {vjn  wrxxl,  Knglidl 
bbck  wood)  in  middle  and  cist  Java:  the  rare  but  splendid  f(IM- 
coUhium  Junx'huhnninuvw  Schfna  .\''-ronhat.  Bitckofia  javanua, 
PUrosptrmum  javanuum  (grtatiy  priicd  for  sbip-lMlilding),  and  the 
■pa»-trce.  Krom  tfie  economic  point  of  view  all  toM  hundreds  of 
trees  are  o(  less  importance  than  TetUma,  graniiM,  the  iati  or  teak, 
which,  tfanott  to  the  exclusioa  of  all  others,  occupies  about  a  third 
«f  tiM  ffowenunCTit  forcst-laadi.  It  grows  be»t  in  middle  and 
atitem  Java,  prelerring  the  comparatively  dry  and  hot  climate  of 
the  plains  and  lower  hilU  to  a  height  of  about  Jooo  ft.  above  the 
■ea,  and  thriving  beit  in  more  or  le*?  calrifcrous  soils.  In  June  it 
shi-ds  its  IcavcN  and  beijins  to  bud  apain  in  ektobcr.  Full-grown 
trees  rejch  a  height  of  100  to  150  ft.  In  1895  leak  (with  a  very 
limited  quantity  o(  other  timber)  was  (elled  to  the  value  of  about 
£101,800,  and  in  1904  the  corresponding  figure  was  about  £ii9>935> 

That  an  island  »  hich  has  for  ao  long  nMinUined  a  dense  and  grow- 
inc  pom^tion  in  its  more  cultivable  fegtons  should  ha\x  such 
extensive  tracts  td  primeval  or  quasi-primeval  forest  as  have  been 
above  indicated  would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  one  who  did  not 
consider  the  simplicity  o(  the  life  of  the  Javanese.  They  require 
but  little  fuel,  and  t>oih  their  dwellings  and  their  funuture  «• 
mostly  constructed  of  bamboo  supplemented  with  a  palm  or  two. 
They  destroy  the  lorest  nainly  to  get  room  for  their  ncc-fickls  and 
pasture  for  their  cattle.  In  dainf  this,  however,  they  arc  often 
mrcmcly  reckless  and  wasteful;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unusual  humidity  of  the  climate  their  annual  fires  would  ha\x 
resulted  in  widespread  conflaRrations.  As  it  is,  many  mountains 
are  now  bare  which  within  historic  times  were  forest iil  to  the  top; 
but  the  Dutch  government  has  proved  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of 
denudation.  The  state  has  control  of  all  the  woods  and  forests  of 
the  island  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Prcanger,  the  "  particu- 
lar lands,"  and  Madum;  and  it  has  long  been  engaged  in  replanting 
with  native  trees  and  experimenting  with  aliens  from  other  parts 
of  the  world-Eyridy^jjiMW;  tly  il^.Ct^«t/!S*L^!^ 
Sumatra,  the  sunan  (.Cmm*  frnvngih  «fc  im  (RMCK  noceat 
has  bei-n  with  cinchona. 

Left  to  11 -.H  Java  would  soon  clothe  ilbclf  acain  with  even  a 
fkhcr  natur.il  vegetation  than  it  had  when  it  was  first  occupied  by 
flun.  The  ojicn  space  left  by  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  on 
Nusa  Karabangan  was  in  twentynright  )'cari  densely  covered  by 
thoomdaof  shrubs  and  trees  of  about  twenty  varieties,  many  of  the 
latter  80  ft.  high.  Resident  Snijtboff  tueoeedcd  about  the  close 
of  the  19th  century  in  rc-afforesting  a  targe  put  «f  MmatMuriAte 
the  simple  expedient  of  protecting  the  tcnitOty  m  had  tO  am 
with  from  all  cocroachmenu  by  nativea.* 

Ptp^aaiM.— -The  popuktfam  of  Jam  Onchiding  Maditia,  &c.} 
was  30,098,008  in  1905-  In  1900  ft  wa»  a8,M^^;  ia  1890^ 
13,91 2.564,  and  in  1880,  i9,794.SOS-  The  natives  ooultt  of  the 
Javanese  proper,  the  Sundancsc  .m  l  the  M.-iJurcsc.  All  three 
belong  to  the  Malay  slock.  BctHcrn  Javanu^e  and  Suiidancsc 
the  dislinclion  is  mainly  due  to  the  inllucacc  of  the  Hindus 
on  the  former  and  the  absence  of  this  on  the  latter.  Between 
Jsvaaoe  and  Ifadaicae  the  distinction  is  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  diffeiiDce  «f  natonl  environincnt.  The  Sandancse  have  best 
retained  the  Malay  type,  both  in  physique  and  fashion  of  yfe. 
They  occupv  the  west  of  the  Island.  The  Madnreae  uca, 
besides  the  island  of  Madura  and  neighbouring liles,  Indodea  the 
eastern  part  of  J.tva  itself.  The  residencies  of  Tcgal,  Prkalon- 
Ran,  lianyumas,  Uagelen,  Kedu,  Scmarang.  Japara,  Surakarta, 
Jukj  ikarta,  Rembang,  Madiun,  Kcdiri  and  Surabaya  have  an 
almost  purely  Javanese  population.  The  Javanese  are  the  most 
Bumerous  and  civilized  of  the  three  peoples. 

The  colour  of  the  skia  in  aU  three  c«ks  presents  vaxiou* 
^es  of  ydbwish-bnwB;  and  It  it  obacntd  that,  owins  per- 
haps to  the  Hindu  strain,  the  Javanese  are  feneiallydatlMr  than 
the  Sundancv.  The  eyes  are  always  brown  or  black,  thehafref 
the  head  black,  lone  lank  and  cuar^o.  Neither  Lre.-.'-t  nr  r  limb"; 
are  provided  with  hair,  and  there  is  hardly  even  the  suggestion 
efabeaid.  Ia  statun  tbe  Snndaaeie  is  leu  thu  the  JamaeH 

•  ft  h  hMfertiae  to  eampMe  this  trfth  the  jajwJ  "wgpHn- 
tion  "  «f  Knkatoa.  See  Pwait.  Anm,  wi.  4$  Jafliaairt,  voL  vwi 
(ifw):  aad  W.  Bocting  in  ffiKM  (1943). 


proper,  being  little  ewer  $  ft.  fa  average  hdght,  «lMfte  tfea 

Javanese  is  nearly  5I  ft.;  at  the  same  time  the  Sundanesclsawia 
stoutly  built.  The  Madurese  is  as  tall  as  the  Javanese,  and  as 
stout  as  the  Sundanese.  The  eye  is  usually  set  straight  in  the 
head  in  the  Javanese  and  Madurese;  among  the  Sundanese  it  is 
often  oblique.  The  nose  is  Rrnrrally  flat  and  small,  with  wide 
nostrils,  although  among  the  Javanese  it  not  infrequently  bc- 
eoaaes  aquiline.  The  lips  are  thick,  yet  well  formed;  the  teeth 
aneaatanUy  white,  but  oftA  filed  and  stained.  The  chcek-boocs 
ate  frdi  developed,  move  pattkularly  whh  tlie  Madurese.  In 
eipfcaaiveness  of  countenance  the  JkvanoM  and  Madurese  aic 
far  in  advance  of  the  Sundanese.  Ttht  vemeB  are  not  so  wcD 
made  as  the  men,  and  among  the  Ifliwer  classes  especially  5non 
grow  absolutely  ugly.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Javanese  a  Roldtn 
yellow  complexion  is  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  To  judge 
by  tbcir  early  history,  the  Javanese  must  have  been  a  warlike 
and  vigorous  people,  but  now  thqr  ut  peaccaMi,  dodk,  aobtrs 
simple  and  induitiious. 

One  nOlioa  only  out  of  die  twenty-six  millions  of  nativia  oa 
coooeotrated  ia  towns,  aiact  leadily  eiplainrd  by  tbdr  saonca 
of  livelihood.  The  great  bolt  of  the  popolatiea  Is  Asttibotei 
over  the  country  in  village*  tisually  called  by  Europeans  dcssas, 
from  the  Low  Jav.ince  wordi^id  (High  Javanese rftuHw).  Every 
(icssa,  however  snuill  (and  those  containing  from  too  to  1000 
families  are  exceptionally  large),  forms  an  independent  commu- 
nity; and  no  sooner  does  it  attain  to  any  considerable  size  than 
it  sends  oS  a  score  of  families  or  so  to  form  a  new  dessa.  Each 
ties  In  the  nidst  of  its  own  area  of  cultivation.  The  fSBcnl 
enceinte  is  fotmsd  by  an  inpenieua  hedge  of  bambooa  40  ta 
70  ft.  high.  WItMn  tMs  lie  the  houses,  each  with  iu  01m  «»• 
di,;-ure,  which,  cvi  n  when  the  fields  are  the  communal  property, 
Ixlijngs  to  ilic  individual  householder.  The  capital  of  a  district 
is  only  a  larger  dessa,  and  that  of  a  regency  has  the  same  general 
type,  but  includes  several  kampongs  or  village*.  The  bamboo 
houses  in  the  strictly  Javanese  districts  are  always  built  on  the 
ground;  in  the  Sunda  lands  they  are  raised  on  piles.  Some  of 
the  well-to-do,  however,  have  stone  bottse*.  The  principal 
article  of  food  Is  rice;  a  consldcrabk  qnaatlty  of  fish  ia  eaten, 
but  little  neat.  FamayUfelsnsaattywclloidend.  Thaaippcl 

rl,i5s  practise  polygamy,  but  among  the  COOUBOD  paapia  a  BM 

has  generally  only  one  wife.  The  Javanese  are  iMoriasIy 

Mahommcdans,  as  in  former  limes  they  were  Buddhists  ari 
Brahmins;  but  in  reality,  not  only  sucli  exceptional  groups  iS 
the  Kalangs  of  Surakarta  and  Jukjakarta  and  the  B.lliu^us  or 
nomad  tribes  of  Bantam,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  must 
be  considered  as  believers  rather  in  the  primitive  animism  af 
tbcir  Tfr— L  for  tbeir  belief  in  Islam  is  oweriaid  with  super* 
stttton.  As  we  aaeend  In  tba  aodal  scale,  bowcvtr,  w«  tnd  d» 
name  of  Mahommedan  more  and  more  applicaUaj  asd  COas^ 
qucntly  in  spite  of  the  paganism  of  the  populace  tbefn<Kie»ee<# 
the  .Mahommedan  "  priests  "  (ih;;,  ii  their  ofTicial  title  in  Duid) 
is  widespread  and  real.  Great  prcsii^c  attaches  to  the  pilgri:7,- 
age  to  Mecca,  which  was  made  by  506S  persons  from  Java  in 
tOOOi.  Incvciyconsidcr.iblc  town  there  is  a  mosque.  Chrisliaa 
Worie  is  not  very  widely  spread. 


Lemgnafrf.— In  spite  of  Sundanese,  Madurese  and  the  intrusive 
Malay,  Javanese  has  a  right  to  the  name.  It  isa  rich  and  cultn  j-.t  J 
lanRuage  which  has  passed  throuKh  many  stages  of  developnwnt 
and.  uiv.kr  |x-culiar  inliuenn  -.,  I'.  is  ticcome  a  linguistic  comjJex 
of  an  almost  unic-iue  kind.  Though  it  is  customary  and  coovtnicnt 
to  distinguish  New  Javanese  from  Kavi  or  Old  Javan«e,  iJSt  aaiS 
W.1S  customary  to  distinguish  English  from  Anglo-Saxon,  there  is 
break  of  historical  coMinuity.  Kavi  {Bam  Kavi.  ue.  the  Unguaae 
of  poetry)  may  be  defined  as  the  form  apohcn  andwrilten  before  the 
founding  of  MaiapaMt;  and  middle Javanew,  still  represented  by 
the  diafcct  of  Banyumas,  north  Cheribon,  north  Krawang  spd 
north  Bantam,  a*  the  form  the  language  assumed  under  the  Maja- 
pahit  court  influence;  while  New  Javanese  i-<  the  language  S»  it  has 
developed  since  the  fall  of  that  kingdom.  Kavi  continued  to  be  a 
liiirirv  l.inKUij:  -  hmc  after  it  had  become  archaic.  It  cooUtnn 
more  Sanskrit  than  any  other  language  of  the  arrhipcbco.  New 

iavMicae  breaks  up  into  two gieat  varieties,  so  differrni  that  some- 
imes  they  are  regarded  as  two  dbctnct  languagrv  The  not.ilitv 
use  one  form.  KramS;  the  common  people  another,  Ngoko.  iK* 
"  thouing  "  language  (cf.  Fr.  luleyani,  Gcr.  dutttiut)  :  but  rath  ctjs* 
oadefsundsthslanguageef  the  Other  data.  The  arisuwnt  spnlqi 
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Is  the  commonalty  in  the  tancuaKv  of  the  commoner ;  the  contmoner 
(peak«  to  (he  ari*tocrary  in  the  language  of  the  arittocrat:  and. 
according  to  clearly  recognized  etiquette,  every  Javanew  plays  the 
part  of  aristocrat  or  commontr  toward*  tho*e  whom  he  addrcsiej. 
To  spcjk  NVoko  to  a  superior  is  to  insult  him  :  to  apeak  Krimi  to  an 
equal  or  inlerior  is  a  mark  of  respect.  In  thi*  way  Dip*  Negirl 
■bomdhneaatcmrt  for  the  D«idliGtiMnld»Kack.  TheordiiMry 
hvmanttUnkBin  NKoko;  thecliiMrM  uwftto«diotlMr.wMl«><m. 
Bet  www  the  two  (onns  there  b  a  kind  of  compromise,  the  MmIjmi. 
or  middle  form  of  epecch.  employed  bv  those  who  stand  to  cadi 
other  on  equal  or  friendly  footing  or  by  tno*c  whofet- tlittleconsfraint 
of  etirjijrtte  For  rvcr>'  idea  expresv<l  in  tlje  l.inf;ii.n;e  Kr;\ttu\  has 
one  v<xjMc.  Ihe  Nfrnlco  another,  the  two  word".  Lieinj;  sometimes 
comrilcii  ly  (iitfi  rent  vv  I  ■-'■motimes  dideiing  only  in  the  termination, 
(he  beginning  or  the  middle.  Thus  every  Javanese  use*. a* it  were, 
MO  or  men  tkraa  Unfum*  delieMdy  diflemitiatcd  bom  each 
other.  HowthiistatearallalraetiWWOHtif matlcvoripenilition. 
Almost  certainly  the  existence  side  bjr  llde of  two  peoples,  tpeaking 
each  it*  own  (oneue.  and  occupying  towafd*  each  other  the  position 
intellectually  ana  r»)Itlicatly  of  superior  and  inferior,  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  But  JVorci^r  Kern  thinks  that  some  influence  must 
also  be  assigned  to  pamf!a  or  panlan^,  word-taboo — certain  words 
being  in  certain  circumstances  rc);.irdcd  as  of  evil  omrn  — a  super- 
stition still  lingering,  r  (.  even  amottg  the  Shetland  fishermen  (see 
C  A.  F.  Haaeu.  Dt  uxal  /uniungi).  It  ha*  KKnetiines  been  aiacftcd 
ttiat  Kr&ml  contains  more  Sanskrit  wonh  than  NKoko  does:  bet 
the  total  number  in  KrAmA  does  not  exceed  20;  and  sometimes 
there  i<  a  Sanskrit  word  in  N'goko  which  is  not  in  KrAmA.  ThcfC 
is  a  vilLige  KrimJ  which  i*  not  recogni/ed  by  the  educated  classes: 
KrimA  inggil.  with  a  vocabulary  of  aliout  300  word's,  is  u»o<l  in 
addressing  the  dciiy  or  persons  of  exalted  rank.  The  Basa  Kcdaton 
or  court  language  is  a  dialect  used  by  all  living  at  court  cxcem 
royaliiet,  who  use  Ngoko.  Among  themsefves  lite  women  of  tne 
court  employ  Krimi  or  Madya.  but  they  addrr-ss  the  men  in  Basa 
Kedaton.* 

ii/^fii/urr.— Though  a  considerable  body  of  Kavi  literature  is  still 
extant,  nothing  like  a  history  of  it  is  possible.  The  date  and  author- 
ship  of  most  of  the  works  arc  totally  unknown.  The  fir^t  pl.icc  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Brala  Yuda  (5>an«k.,  Bharata  Yudhi,  t;.e  conflict 
of  the  BlMrata»).anepic  poem  dealing  with  the  struggle  U  iwct  n  the 
PnndAwfts  and  the  Koraint for  the  throne  of  Ngastina  celebrated 
in  parwas  5-to  «f  the  iMMhMnta.  To  the  concept  ion ,  ho  wevxr,  of 
the  modern  Javanese  it  is  a  purely  native  poem;  its  kings  and  heroes 
find  their  placc  in  the  native  history  and  serve  as  ancestors  to 
their  noble  families.  (Cohen  Stuart  publishcci  the  mo<lern  Javanese 
version  with  a  Dutch  tt.in->l,iti.in  .irnj  no;,  >.  Hri:i-JoedA,  Ac, 
Smiran^.  1877.  Tbe  Kavi  text  wj^  lit h' 'pticd  at  the  Hague 
liv  S.  I..mklir.i:f  I  Clf  g:.,iter  .1  iit  v  ] ii  1  v.  |.tc.!:.iI  ly  is  the  Ardiuni 
(^iu.UJ  (or  marriage  festival  of  AiiljuiuJ,  which  Professor  Kern 
tbinka  may  be  aiaigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  nth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  name  im&ates  its  UaiAUntt  origin.  (Frie- 
dertch  published  the  Kavi  text  from  a  Bali  MS.,  and  WruAhll  Djam-a 
em  BrdfA  Jotdo  Kairi.  lithographed  facsimiles  of  two  patm-lcaf  .MSS., 
Batavta.  1S78  Djarwa  is  the  name  of  the  poetic  diction  of  mo<1rrn 
Jai^ncso  )  The  oldest  poem  of  which  any  trace  is  prescrvetl  is 
pcobably  the  mvthological  Kdndi  {i.e.  tradition);  the  contents  are 
to  same  extent  known  from  the  modem  Javanese  version.  In  the 
literature  of  modern  Javanese  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  so- 
cnUed  babads  or  chronicles.  It  is  sufhcient  to  mention  the  "nistorv" 
of  Baron  Sakcndcr,  which  appears  to  give  an  account — often  haraly 
recognizable — of  (he  letttcmcnt  of  Europeans  in  Java  (Cohen 
Stuart  published  text  and  translation,  Batavia,  1851 ;  J,  Veth  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  contents),  and  the  Babad  Tanah  Dja%ci  (the  Hague, 
1874,  1877),  giving  the  history  of  the  island  to  1647  of  the  Javanese 
era.  Even  more  numerous  are  the  wayanti  or  puppet-plays  which 
Itawlly  take  their  subjects  from  the  Hindu  legends  or  from  those 


relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Maiapahit  and  Pajajaram  («t  t.g.  H.  C, 
HvmmCi  AUiti,  ten  JaManuht  lonttUtuk,  the  Hague.  |87<).  In 
thcfC  pay*  grotesque  figures  of  gilded  leather  are  moved  by  the 


yeifui  Mil  I  who  recites  tlic  appropriate  s[>ccchcs  and,  as  occasion 
Oemailds.  pbrs  tl:>'  |>.irt  •>(  chorus. 

Several  Javanese  vpti  irrn  ns  .itr  .-ilso  knoun  of  the  benst  fable, 
which  P'avs  V)  imp'irt.mt  ,1  put  la  Sanskrit  literafjrr  (W.  Palmer 
van  den  Broek,  Jataunsclu  YerttUinitn,  btvallcndt  dt  loltaallen 
mam  mm  ttm^  cm  mMt,  Ac.,  the  Haigtie.  t^A).  To  the  Hindu- 
lavMieae  iitntui*  there  natufaliy  tuecccdcd  •  Mahoanuibn- 
javaneee  literattire  consisting  largely  of  transbthma  or  imitations 
m  AraUe  origlnalt;  it  comprises  religioits  romanow,  moral  exhorta- 
gjons  and  mystical  treatises  in  great  variety.* 

A'lS. — In  mechanic  arts  the  Javanese  are  in  advance  of  ilir  othr  r 
peoples  of  the  archip«'lago.  Of  thirty  different  crafts  practi>t-(l  amon^; 
them,  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  bt.ii  ksiniili  or  riiilcr.  the 
carpenter,  the  kris  shealh  maker,  the  coppersmith,  the  goldsmith 

•See  Walbreken,  P*  TaalsvorUn  in  kri  Javaanth;  and  G.  A. 
Wilken.  Handbook  voor  dt  vtrieUjktndt  Volktnkundt  van  Ntdtr- 


ta—duk  Indir.  edited  by  C.  M.  Pleyte  (1893). 
■  See  Van  d<  n  Hcrc'^  account  of  the  NISS.  of  the 
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and  the  potter.  Their  aUn  in  the  wwUngef  Ike  metalaia  the  mora 

noteworthy  as  they  have  to  import  the  raw  materials.  The  most 
esteemed  pnxiuct  of  the  blacksmith's  skill  is  the  kris;  every  man  and 
boy  above  the  age  of  fourteen  wears  one  at  least  as  part  of  his  ordi- 
nary dress,  and  men  of  rank  two  and  sometimes  four.  In  the  finish- 
ing and  adornment  of  the  finer  weapons  no  expense  ia  spared; 
and  ancient  kriset  of  good  woricmanihip  aometimes  fetch  enormous 
pricesL  The  favanese  gold  and  silver  work  posMsaea  considerable 
bnuty,  but  tnere  is  ttothing  equal  to  the  filigree  of  Sumatra;  the 
bra%s  musical  instruments  are  of  exceptiooel  CStOelleaoe.  Both 
bricks  and  tiles  arc  larj;!  ly  made,  as  well  as  a  coarse  unglaied 
potti  Tv'  siltKl.ir  to  that  of  Hindustan;  but  all  the  finer  wares  are 
impjrted  from  ("hin.i.  Cotton  spinning.  weasHng  and  dyeing  are 
carried  on  for  tfn  most  part  as  purely  domestic  ofierations  Ly  the 


women.  The  usual  mode  of  giving  variety  of  colour  is  by  weaving 
in  itripaa  wkh  >  wiccf  iew  of  dilcrent  eofoured  yams,  btit  another 
mode  i»  10  eever  with  melted  wax  or  damar  the  part  of  the  cloth  not 


intended  to  receive  the  dye.  This  process  is  naturally  a  slow  one, 
and  hat  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  number  of  colours  required. 
As  a  consequence  the  ImiiiL-i,  as  the  cloths  thus  treated  are  called, 
are  in  request  by  the  wealthier  rU'-sc-i.  For  ti.e  most  part  quiet 
colours  are  preferr<-d.  To  the  Javanese  of  the  present  tlav  theancicnt 
buildings  01  the  Hindu  rx^riocJs  are  the  work  <,(  sufK-rnatural  p«wer. 
Except  when  employed  by  his  European  master  he  scUlom  builds 
anything  more  substantial  than  a  bamboo  or  timber  imniewocli} 
but  in  the  details  of  (uch  erectione  he  exhibits  both  AHI  and  taataw 
When  Europeans  first  came  to  the  island  they  found  native  vesstli 
of  large  tixe  well* entitled  to  the  name  of  ships;  and,  though  ship* 
building  proper  is  now  carried  on  only  under  the  direction  of  Euro- 
peans, boat-building  is  a  very  extensive  native  industry  along  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast — the  boats  sometimes  rearhing  a  burden 
of  50  tons.  The  only  one  of  the  higher  arts  which  the  Javanese 
have  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  is  music:  and  in  regard 
to  (he  value  of  their  efiocta  in  this  direction  Europeans  oifler 
greatly.  The  orchcatm  (gmdan)  consists  of  wind,  string  and 
percussion  instruments,  the  latter  being  in  preponderancy  to  the 
other  two.  (TMatls  of  the  imtruments  will  be  found  in  Rafnes* 
Jtitii,  and  a  description  of  a  performance  in  the  lour  du  mondt, 
18S0  ) 

Chief  Towns  and  Places  cf  Note. — The  capital  of  Java  and  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions  is  Batavia  (f.*.).  pop.  115,567.  At 
Meestcr  Cornelis  (pop-  33.119),  between  6  and  7  m.  from  Batavia 
on  the  railway  to  Buitenaon,  the  battle  was  fought  in  iSii  which 
placed  Java  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  I  n  t  he  vicinity  lies  Drpok. 
oriKinaflv  a  Chriifian  s«'tflcmcnt  of  freed  slaves,  but  now  with  about 
3(KX)  M.ihomii  .  I  ll  mh.iUitants  and  only  500  Chn-tians.  The 
other  chief  towns,  from  west  to  en't  through  the  island,  arc  as 
follows :  Serang  f  |iop,  sfioci)  1  rs  t  Ik-  -ime  relation  to  Ranlam.  afiout 
6  m.  distant,  which  New  Batavia  bears  to  Old  Batavia,  its  slight 
elevation  of  ICO  ft.  above  the  aea  making  it  fitter  for  European 
occupation.  Anjer  (Angerlor,  Anger)  Ilea  9A  m.  from  Batavia  by 
rail  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sunda  Strai'  :  f  r,Ticrly 
European  vessels  were  wont  to  call  there  for  fresh  proM-:'  n^  ana 
water.  Pandeglang  (pop.  3644),  787  ft.  above  sea-lev.  l.  i%  known 
for  its  hot  and  cold  sulphur  springs.  About  17  m.  west  of  Batavia 
lies  Tangcrang  (pop.  13.53S).  a  busy  place  with  about  j8oo  or  3000 
Chinese  among  its  inhabitants.  Buitenzorg  (^.r.)  is  the  country- 
scat  of  the  governor-general,  and  its  botanic  gardens  arc  famout. 
Kraw-ang,  formerly  chief  town  of  the  residency  of  that  nanw— the 
least  populous  of  all — hat  lost  its  importance  since  Purwakerta 
(pop.  was  matte  the  administrative  centre.  At  Wanyaia  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  fait  tea  pianutloM  were  attCMpted  on  • 
lanre  scale. 

The  Pfcangcr  regencies— Bandung.Chanjur.SukabumJ,  Sumrdang, 
Garut  and  Tasikmalaya— constitute  the  most  important  of  all  the 
residencies,  though  owing  to  their  lack  of  harbour  on  the  south  and 
the  intractable  nature  of  much  of  their  soil  thev  has-e  not  shared 
in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  many  other  parts  ox  the  island.  Elan* 
dung,  (he  chief  town  since  1864,  lies  Jjoo  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl.  109  m. 
soutn  of  Batavia  by  rail;  it  is  a  well  built  nourishing  place 
(pop.  28.965;  Euro|)eans  15?!,  Chinese  .'(.so)  with  a  han<lsome 
resident's  house  (1867),  a  large  mos^iiie  (1867),  a  «ho<il  (or  the  s<'>n» 
of  native  men  of  rank,  the  most  important  quinine  factory  in  the 
island,  and  a  racecourse  where  in  July  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  seeing  both  the  bio  of  faeMonawe  and  olhcialJ««e  and  the 
customs  and  costumes  of  the  common  people.  Tlie  dteriet  It 
famous  for  its  waterfalls,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  it 
where  (he  Chi  Tarum  rushes  through  a  narrow  gully  to  leap  down 
from  the  Bandung  plateau.  In  (he  neighl>ournood  is  the  great 
in  litarv  Camp  of  Chimahi.  Chanjur,  formerly  the  chiif  town,  in 
spite  of  its  loss  of  administrative  position  still  has  a  (K)pulaiion  of 


13.599.  From  Sukabumi  (pop.  12,1  IJ;  569  Europeans),  a  pleasant 
health  resort  among  the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  1965  ft.,  tourists  are 
accustomed  to  vint  Wijnkoopcrs  Bay  for  the  sake  ol  the  pictureaqne 


shore  scenery.   Chichalengka  became  after  it70  one  of  the  centres 

of  the  coffee  industry,  ^mcdang  has  only  60(3  inhabitants, 
having  declined  since  lite  railway  took  away  the  highway  tmthc:  it 
is  exceeded  both  by  Garut  (10.647)  and  by  Tasikmnlax  a  (oi*)''*.  but 
i(  is  a  beautiful  place  well  known  to  sportsmen  for  iis  |  ru»i:nii>  lo 
the  iUocha  Ekek  swamp,  where  great  snipc-shooung 
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Mdcmy  year.  For  natural  beauty  few  parti  <>(  Java  an  compare 
Vhh  the  plain  of  Tasikmalaya,  ittrlf  reniarlcablc,  in  a  country  of 
tnil,  for  i;^  m.i^nitiirnt  avenues.  N'.E.  of  the  PrcanytT  U<:%  i)ic 
PBridciuy  of  Chcnbon'  (prupetly  Chi  Kebon,  the  shrimp  river), 
flwdiiii  towa  (|Mpk  34.S64)  i>  one  of  the  most  imiKiHam  plans 
4a  the  north  coast,  thou|^  the  unhealthineis  01  the  site  ha* 
cnMd  European*  to  Kttle  at  Tangkil,  3  m.  dittant.  The  church 
the  recent'*  rcsdence,  and  the  great  prison  are  among  the 
principal  buildings ;  there  are  also  cxtcn»ive  salt  warehouses.  The 
nativi-  ;ijrt  i^f  the  town  is  laid  out  more  rei;ularly  than  is  u>u.il,  .irid 
(lie  C  hiiu  ic  quarter  (pop.  iA5J)  ha»  the  finest  Chinese  tcinpic  in 
Java.  The  palaces  of  the  old  uiltam  of  Cbeiibon  are  less  extensive 
than  tho«e  of  Surakarta  and  Jokiakarta.  Though  the  liarbour  ha* 
to  be  kept  open  by  constant  areoging  the  roadstead  is  good  all  the 
year  round.  A  strange  pleasure  palace  of  Sulian  Supeh,  often 
deseribcd  by  travellers,  lies  about  3  m.  off  near  Sunya  Kaja. 
Mundu,  a  village  4  m.  south-cast  of  Cheril>on.  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  spot  00  the  north  coast  of  the  inland  viMli-d  by  the  ikati  (  rut  or 
betly-nsh, a  species  about  as  laivc  an  a  c<mI,  caught  in  thousar.'li  anil 
■alicd  ^thc  lucal  ht>hcrmcn.  Indramayu,  which  lie*  on  both  banks 
«f  the  CU  Alanuk  about  8  m.  from  the  coast,  b  menlkmed  under 
the  aane  of  Drrmayo  aa  ajport  for  the  rice  of  the  diatrkt  and  the 
CbSr  of  the  fVeaiwer.  The  coffee  trade  is  extinct  but  the  rice 
tfade  is  more  (lotiriininf  than  ever,  and  the  town  has  13,400  inhabi- 
lant»,  of  whom  31QO  arc  Chinese.  It  might  havea  groat  commcrtiat 
future  if  money  couM  Ix:  (ouiiiJ  for  the  works  necessary  to  overcome 
the  ch<,i(lvani.ii:r  lA  its  position — the  roads  bcinK  sa'i.-  i-nty  'hiring 
the  e.ist  nnjii-iMin  .inj  the  river  requiring  to  be  d»-v|«  n-  tl  .uui  1.  y,n- 
latcd.  legal  has  lung  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  ul  Jasa:  com- 
mcrar,  aativo  tfade  aad  InimUx*  mA  fiitefics  are  all  well  tepce- 
•rntcd  aad  the  mgar  factories  give  abundant  employment  to  the 
inhabitant*.  The  narbour  has  been  the  object  of  varmus  improve- 
ments since  1871.  The  whole  district  is  Jenscly  populated  (jioo 
to  the  sq.  m.)  anil  the  town  pro|H-r  «ilh  its  ifi/i/ij  inh  il 'irml-,  is 
surr^ •'inilcd  by  i-\ten>ive  lumiHiiiiji  ( ll.il.ijiuhin^;.  I.ili.iV  l  ;,  >\r  ;. 
In  I'l  k.ilon^jan  (pop.  Ait.SI  I)  and  Uatang  (2l.3!M>)thcmoi>t  iiupun,int 
industry  is  the  production  of  battik*  and  Stamped  ciotlis:  there 
arc  alsi>  iron-work*  and  sugar  factorica.  Thcstwo  towns  arc  only 
sonic  5  m.  apart.  The  former  haa  a  tarec  mosque,  a  Proioiant 
church,  an  old  fort  and  a  large  number  oi  European  bouses.  The 
Chineic  quartern  cnnsist  of  neat  stone  Or  brick  buildings.  Pcka- 
Ionian  »miil..i  d  d  t.  ki  arc  well  known.  Brcbcs  (lj,47^)  OA  the 
Pamah  is  an  imp'j.'tant  tr  nje  centre.  Banyumas  (jchx))  is  the  scat 
of  a  n-.i<leiit ;  il  i»  exm  hd  li>  I'urwokiTt  i  (.1  J.oio'i,  Purb.lUniy;o 
(12.094)  and  Chilachap  (13,000).  This  last  pui>s«.-ssrs  the  best 
harbour  on  the  aotitb  coaat,  and  but  for  malaria  would  have  been 
an  important  place.  It  *aa  choKn  as  the  seat  of  a  great  miliury 
establishment  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  fort  being  blown  up 
in  1893.  Semarane  (pop.  89,386,  of  whom  4800  are  Europeans 
and  I3.37J  Chinese)  liis  on  the  K.ili  N'garan  near  the  centre  o(  the 
north  ci>,i«t.  I  r>  to  l*>.'4  the  old  F-uropcan  town  w-is  sijrriioni!i  <l 
l)V  a  w.ill  and  dili.li.  It  w  j'.  altm^l  the  exact  rcpriKluetion  i  f  a 
Diitih  t'iv\n  without  the  sliKhieU  ai riinimodjtlon  to  the  cxigcrK  ir< 
of  the  climate,  tlkc  streets  narrow  and  irregular.  The  modern  town 
w  well  laid  out.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildings  of  Sema« 
rang  arc  the  okl  Prince  of  Orange  fort,  the  tcsidcflt's  bouie,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Protestant  church,  the  mosque,  the 
military  hospital.  A  new  imiHilse  to  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
given  by  the  0|vninj  of  (he  r.iilway  to  Surakarta  and  Jokiakarta 
m  1875.  A:->  a  M.i|i>rt  the  |j1.i<c  ii  uiifursiinatcly  situated.  The 
river  has  lont;  Uvn  silted  up;  the  road  ti.ad  is  innccurc  in  the  wc»t 
monsoon.  Alter  many  delays  an  artificial  canal,  begun  in  1858, 
became  available  as  a  substitute  for  the  river;  but  further  works 
ate  Bece*Mry.  A  second  great  canal  ta  the  east,  bej;un  in  189(1, 
helps  to  prevent  inundations  and  thtis  improve  the  healthiness  of 
the  town.  r><-tnak,  13  m.  N.K.  of  Scmarang,  though  iituatcd  in  a 
wretched  region  of  swamps  an  I  l  i\i;:;  only  SOOO  iuluIiiLmls,  is 
famous  in  am  ient  J.iv.ine^:  (;i-ti  r^,  .  I  he  inr>*quc,  ct  tij  by  the 
fir-<t  juttan  of  Ikmak,  was  rilmili  in  t.-'.j.';;  cr.'.y  a  i:r.  .'1  |  1;  the 
old  structure  has  been  prvscrvcd,  but  as  a  uiiciu.iry  it  ai(iac(.i 
Aooo  or  7000  pilgrin»<«aRaally.  To  visit  Oemalt  scvca  tinea  has 
the  tame  ceremonial  value  as  the  pilgrlmaec  to  Mecca.  The  tombs 
of  several  of  the  »iiltaii«  are  still  e\t.int.  balatiga_("  three  Stones," 
with  allusion  to  three  t.  inple'.  now  destroyed)  was  in  early  times  one 
of  the  rc-tinK  jilai  .  •.  of  aii.b.i  .--id>  r-i  proeeedin^  to  the  court  of  M  it- 
aratn,  and  in  the  Kuropi.iii  hi^tiirv  ol  Java  its  name  is  aisoclated 
With  the  peace  of  1755  and  ti  e  ej[)i;M'.,iti  m  cf  iSll.  1;  i  .  tlie  scat 
of  a  cavalry  an<l  artillery  camp.    Iti  !■  at .  .t  10,000, 

seems  to  be  declining.  Ambarawa  with  iio  railway  station  is,  00 
the  other  head,  faiadly  incieasioc.  lu  pofMdatioo  of  14,745 
fcidudes  499  Europcaaa.  About  a  aula  to  the  N.  lies  the  fortrass 
of  Wiilem  I.  whkh  Van  den  Ekxch  meant  to  make  the  centre  of  the 
J.is'sneie  system  of  defensive  works;  the  Banyubiru  military  camp 
IS  in  the  neiRhlxjiirhiToH.  Kendal  (15.000)  is  a  centre  of  the  6ut;ar 
indu-try.  Kudus  (U.ixxi:  i.V'  <■  him vl  his  (.;ro\\'n  tu  Ih'  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns.    Its  rlotii  and  battik  pedlars  arc 

'  Chcribon  is  the  form  employed  by  the  Dutch:  an  exception  to 
their  usual  ^smn.  ia  wlucli  Tj*  takes  the  piace  of  the  Ch-  used  ia 


known  throughout  the  islind  and  the  success  of  their  enterprise  is 
evident  in  the  style  of  their  houses.  A  good  trade  it  alto  carried  on 
in  cattle,  kapok,  copra,  pottery  and  all  sorts  of  small  wari  7  he 
mosque  in  the  old  town  has  interesting  reiuaiiu  of  Maiapah.l 
architectuse;  aad  the  tomb  of  Pangeran  kudus  is  a  aotcd  Mahom> 
modaa  saactuary.  A  steam  tramway  lc.tds  northward  towards,  tut 
docs  not  reach.  Japara,  which  in  the  17th  century  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  Mat,iram  and  retained  its  commercial 
importance  till  the  Dutch  Company  removed  its  e«taMisiimenl  to 
Semarang.  In  lbl8  D.iendels  transferred  il>  it-si  li  nt  to  I'jti. 
Lnt;aran,  1026  ft.  above  the  sea,  was  a  place  of  importance  as  early 
as  the  17th  ccnturv-,  and  in  modern  times  has  become  known  as  a 
sanatorium.  Kembang,  a  well-built  coast  town  and  the  seat  of  a 
resident,  hassrowt,  nfAHy  to  have  a  (lopuUtion  of  39.5^8  withaiO 
liluropcans.  Very  similar  to  each  other  are  Surakarta  or  Sole  aad 
lokjakarta,  the  chief  towns  of  the  qiia>i  indi  jiend^  nt  states  or 
Vorstcniandcn.  Surakarta  (pop.  t0945'<.  Chim  v'  5159,  KuropHin* 
liHj)  contains  the  paUcc  (Kraton,  lixally  calh.d  the  Bata  bumi) 
01  the  susiihuii.in  (whiili  the  Dutch  tramlaiid  as  em[K-torj.  the 
dalcm  of  Prince.  Mangku  Ncg^r^,  the  residences  of  the  Solo  nobles, 
a  small  Dutch  foft  (Vastenburg),  a  great  mosque,  an  old  Dutch 
settlement,  aad  a  Pnkcstant  chuich.  Here  the  susuhunan  lives  ia 
Oriental  pomp  and  state.  To  visitors  there  are  few  inore  interesting 
entertainments  than  those  aUorded  by  the  celebration  of  the  Jlit 
of  August  (the  birthday  of  the  rjueen  of  the  Netherlands)  or  of  lbs 
New  Year  and  the  I'ua^-i  festivals,  with  their  wa>ung*,  Uillet- 
dancers,  and  v)  on.  Jokjakarla  {35  m.  S  )  has  been  a  great  city 
since  M.in>;i.ii  H.iiiii -.i ;  I  li  d  I  in  le  in  iTJij.  Ihc  Kriion  has  a  c  ircuit 
of  ^4  ra.,  and  is  a  little  Iomo  in  itself  with  the  palace  proper,  the 
residences  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  k.tnip<ings  (or  the  hereditaiy 
smiths,  carpenters,  sculptors,  masons,  payonf;-makcrs.  musieu 
instrument  makers,  &c.,&c  ,  of  his  highness.  The  independent  Prince 
Paku  Ailam  has  a  faUcc  ol  his  own.  As  in  Surakana  there  are  an 
old  Dutch  town  and  a  fort.  The  Jojjka  market  is  one  of  th-  n- .st 
imporunt  of  all  J.'iva,  c<|>i-cially  for  jcutlry.  The  t'-t-il  p  'i  .  i'  n 
is  7-',».i.S  ''■'h  1424  fuiro|x.-ans.  _To  the  south-east  lies  I'asar  Ocsich. 
a  lonii.  r  (  i|)ital  of  .M.itaram^  With  tomb*  of  the  ancient  princes  ia 
the  Kratrn,  a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Ja\-ancsc  traders 
Surabaya  (q-v  ),  on  the  strait  of  Aladuia,  is  the  largest  commercial 
town  in  Its  population  increased  from  llS.uoo  in  1890  tO 

146,944  HI  ii>ix)  (^9ri<>  Euroi«.an«i  To  the  north  lies  Crissee  or 
Grcsih  (35,6.Sh  inhalntaiits)  with  a  fairly  iI'xkI  harbour  and  of  special 
interest  in  the  early  European  history  of  Java.  Inland  is  the 
« oiiMikr.iMe  I'lwn  of  L.ainor.Kan  (12.485  inhabit. mlsl.  l-ifu-tti  m. 
S.  by  rail  lies  Sidoarjo  (10,307;  18^  Europeans),  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  densely  po|>ubtcd  districts  aad  imponant  as  .1  r  ulwav 

t'uiKtion.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  populous  village  of  Mcja«an. 
'asuruan  was  until  modern  times  one  of  the  ch:>.'f  commercial 
towns  in  Java,  the  staolc  being  su^ar.  Since  the  ofHining  of  the 
railway  to  Surabaya  it  has  greatly  dulini  d,  an.1  i;s  u  ir,  hous-s  and 
d Arlling-huUM'S  arc  largely  deserted.  The  p-^'jiuLiti  n  is  ;7  t53 
«ith  fi6j  Europeans.  I  r  >l>oIin^h"  (called  by  thi  n.itut  s  Banitr) 
ii  a  (•!  H  e  of  13.340  irih.i?  it.i:  I  s.  1  ho  >*ampy  tf  1  is  m  i  hr  v  it  im;  y 
are  lull  of  fishponds.  The  baths  of  Ban>ubiru  (blue  water)  to  tfte 
south  have  Hindu  mnains  much  visited  bv  devotcea.  Pasiriaa  ia 
the  tar  south  of  the  fcndcncy  is  a  considerable  aiarlcet  toira  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  Besuki,  the  eastern laost  of  a^  the 
residencies  contains  several  places  of  some  importance:  the  chief 
town  Bondowoso  (8289.);  Bi-snki.  al.sjut  the  same  si/e.  but  with  no 
f  irai^n  tr.wle;  Jeni!>cr,  a  siii  rapidly  inr rcasit  g  pl.i  e,  arvd 

iJanvuwangi  (17,559).  This  last  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the 
resilient,  now  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway  system,  and  i%  a 
seaport  on  the  Bali  Strait  with  an  important  office  of  the  tdnraph 
company  controlling  cofnni'.inication  with  Port  Darw in  and SlOf^ 
pore.  It  li.Hs  a  very  ir.ir.t;lcd  j>opulation,  besides  JavanMS  nd 
^Iadurc■^c,  Chinese  and  Arabs,  B.ilincsc,  Bujinese  and  Euro^taa^ 
The  thief  town  of  Kcdiri  (10,489)  is  the  only  residency  tOWO  W  tkS 
inl  .  rlr.r  tr,iv>.r  k-iJ  b>  a  iiavir.jbK'  riv  ( r,  and  is  cxccedco  by  Talua(aF 
gun  ; ;  :i-.J  r<  I  U  n.  y  of  .idi.;n  h.is  two  con.sidi  raUfe  ceallia 
papulation:  .Madiun  (31,l6.!i)  and  Punoro|0  (16,765). 

vlf  r»(ii/fitnr. — About  40%  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  under  cuhivatioa. 
Bantam  and  Bcsuki  have  each  t6'/»  of  land  under  cultivation; 
Krawang,  31%  Prcaoger.  33*/^:  Himb  nv,  30":,;  Japara,  63 
Surabay.i.  65*;^:  Kedu.  66%:  Sani.ir.i:i<,  67",;.  IVmcvtiini;  alonj 
the  south  co.-i't  from  its  west  end,  we  find  tliat  in  Bantam  all  the 
land  culiiv  j;er|  on  iis  south  shore  amounts  to  at  nio-t  but  5  \.  of 
thil  rciji  nry:  in  I'rf.m^ir  and  Banyunias,  ai  far  as  Chilachaj).  the 
land  undi  r  cultiwiti  n  amounts  at  a  m  ixinuim  to  3o"  LaM  of 
Surakart.i  the  i>e!i.ci',!ages  of  land  on  the  south  coast  under  culti^'a- 
tion  decline  from  30  to  ao  aad  lo.  East  of  the  naidency  of  Pk^ 
bolinggo  the  percentage  of  taad  cultivated  on  the  south  coast  sinks 
to  aslow  ,^s  1.  On  the  north  coast,  in  Krawang  and  Rembang,  with 
their  moias.oM  and  double  chains  of  chalk,  there  are  distrieis  with 
only  30' r  and  io%  of  the  soil  under  Cultivation.  In  the  rcsidenctcs. 
on  the  other  hand,  of  Batavia,  Cheribon.  Tcgal,  Samarang.  Japara. 
Surabava  and  I'asuruan.  there  arc  district*  having  80%  to  90',,  o4 
soil.  .1:'.  1  t  \  i  11  nil. re.  under  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  proilucts  of  Java  must  l>c  distinguished  into 
those  faiaed  by  the  aativcs  for  tneir  owa  use  aad  those  iiiirrt  lor 
the  luvemaMat  and  privau  psoprisMfa.  The  kad  asagasd  to  cha 
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oitivti  for  their  own  culture  »r4  use  amounts  to  about  9,625,000 
ton.  1  n  « i-^u  i  II  J  a  vd  t  !i ;:  urv  v.i  iliag  crop  is  rice,  lew  DnHninenily 
ciiltivited  in  middle  Java,  w  hite  in  eastern  Java  and  Audura  other 
article*  of  food  lake  the  fir.t  rank.  The  Javaneie  tell  »lrangc 
lecendt  CtmceniiitK  the  intrnductiun  of  rice,  and  olMerve  various 
omflwoies  in  connexion  with  its  planting,  paying  more  regard  to 
them  than  10  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  cvreal.  Tho  ai^riculiurat 
produce  jrown  on  the  lantis  of  the  povcrnimnt  and  private  pro- 
pfictors,  comfiri^iiig  an  atta  of  .ib'nit  niillii^n  a';ri  >.  (r)iui>ts  of 
sugar,  cinihuna,  cofTcc,  tobacro,  tea,  indigo,  &c.  The  Javanese 
poi<es»  buffaloes,  ordinary  cattle,  horses.  dog»  and  cats.  The 
Wat  probably  inltoauccd  by  the  Hindus.  As  in  aKricultural 
craductt,  so  alM)  in  cattlc-rraririK',  v. cbturn  Java  is  distincuishcd 
from  middle  and  tabttrn  Java.  1  h  ivfrage  di»lribution  of  buffa- 
lo^>  i«  lofi  p<  r  tooo  inhabitant',  but  if  v.uif"  ("■in- ulcmbly  in  different 
dmricts.  UinR  greatest  in  wustcrn  Java.  1  he  f.ict  that  rice  is  the 
[»cv,iilini;  culture  in  the  west,  while  in  eastern  J.iv.i  nthi  r  plants 
con>!!talt  iho  chuf  prixlurc,  ixpj.iiui  the  larger  nuiiil»i.r  ul  liult jI.jcs 
found  in  Kotcrn  Jax'u,  these  animals  being  mure  in  retjus^ition  in 
tkcculttireof  rke.  Theacdinarycattleareoif  mixod  tace:  the  Indian 
irbii  having  been  craned  with  the  banting  and  with  European  cattle 
ft  iMinrilHfBMs  origin.  The  hones,  though  »mall,  arc  of  excellent 
charactfr,  and  their  masters,  according  10  their  own  ideas,  arc 
utrrmtly  furticuljr  in  rt-KanI  to  purity  of  race.  RidinC  comcs 
tutuc.i.:y  to  the  Ja varii-M- :  hnrtc-  rai  and  iMiraayt  hive  Men  in 
\iMuc  amonR  ihcm  from  early  tirm-s. 

Coffec  is  an  alien  in  Java,  bpcrimcns  brought  in  lO-)6  from 
Caonaaore  on  the  .Malabar  coast  lAristied  in  an  canlu|uakc  and 
loods  in  i6m:  the  effective  iniroduaion  of  tbe  precious  shrub  was 
Alt  to  Heiunk  Zwaardettron  («ee  N.  P.  van  den  Berg. "  Voortbrenf* 
isf  ca  VCfbruck  van  k  >ffie."  T-.jduhnjt  r.  Sijxirh.  en  LnM,  i8m; 
•Mthaarticle"  Koftk- " in Encyt.Std.M.  Wiji kawih ismentionMiH 
a  Kavi  inscription  of  a  d.  »5''>,  and  fhc  U-.m-bruth  in  David  Tappcn's 
li»t  (.f  Javanese  bcvcra,;is,  lty_«7-l6SJ,  may  have  been  codec).  The 
first  c  intignment  of  coRcr  (-"i}  Ibj  to  the  Netherlands  w,ii  made  in 
171 1-1712,  but  it  was  .^ot  tillafti  r  1  7.'  I  1  h.^t  the  yearly  exports  reached 
any  coniidcrablc  amount.  The  aggregate  quantity  told  in  the 
koine  oiarket  from  171 1  to  1791  wa» 2,036,437  picul»,oronanavcrace 
abotit  lij  tons  per  annum;  and  this  probably  represented  ncariv 
the  whole  production  of  the  i>land.  By  the  lit-ginr.ing  of  the  igth 
cmtury  the  annual  production  was  .ilMut  714^  tons  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Van  den  Bosch  s>  stem  of  furtcti  culture  a  further 
ic'-mtntatiuii  was  effected.  The  (ijrced  culuiie  system  was,  in 
however,  of  little  importance.  Official  rt|>t'ns  show  tfiat 
hwp  1810  to  1873  the  amount  ranged  from  5?;6  ton*  to  7354. 
Durinf  the  ten  years  1869  to  1878  the  average  crop  of  the  planta- 
ttoas tinder  state  control  was  5326  tons,  that  of  the  private  planters 
•fwut  810.  The  governrotnt  has  shovkn  a  strant;'"  tLhutance  to 
Jiirrtndcr  the  otd-fashicned  monopoly,  but  the  spirit  of  private 
f-iTrrprisc  has  slowly  gained  the  day.  Though  the  appearance  of 
tV  cuffec  blight  (HemtUta  vaslatrix)  almo.^t  ruined  the  indu itry  the 
pUnlert  did  not  give  in.  An  immune  variety  in'.nxluccd  from 
Liberia,  and  scientific  methods  of  treatment  have  b<  cn  ad  ^i'ici  in 
dtattM!  with  the  plantations.    In  i^';-.  a  rtxi/rd  v  ,r,  •.'n  v.i1i,l  of 

the  coffee  crop  reached  £3.083.333.  a  id  at  its  average  it  \vai.i'jout 

|i.7So,o(»  between  1886  and  189$-  The  value  wa*  only  £1,166,666 
n  The  greatest  difHculties  arc  the  uncertainties  both  of  the 

crop  and  of  its  marketable  vj'.ue.  The  fi;rmer  is  wx-ll  shown  in 
thic  figures  for  I903  to  IVo.S;  K  Aerni.uiit  I7.v''0,  3<J49  and  351 1 
tons,  and  private  planters  33.y)S,  15.311  and  21,305  ions.  Lil'iria 
toflcc  i»  still  produced  in  much  smalh-r  quantity  th.in  Java  tofiee; 
the  latter  on  an  average  of  these  three  ycar»  21460  tons;  the  former 

cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  long  carried  on  In  Java,  and 
et  the  decline  of  the  rcffec  plantations  it  has  dcvtloocd  into  the 
-ing  fadustry  of  the  island.  There  are  experimental  stations  at 
PsMiruan,  Pckalongan  and  elsewhere,  where  attempts  arc  made  to 
overcome  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  cane  is  subject.  Manv  of 
the  mills  are  equipped  with  lii^jh-i  lass  nia' hinery  and  proJucc 
»u.;ar  of  t  xcellcni  colniir  and  gr.iifi.    hi  1S55-I657  the  average  crop 


»as9ii.094  tons;  in  1I569-I873,  170.831,  and  in  1875-1880,  204,678. 
By  1699-1900  the  average  had  risen  to  787,673  tuns:  and  the  crops 
for  1904  and  190$  were  respectively  1.064,935  ^"d  1,028.357  tons. 
Prices  fluctuate,  but  the  value  of  the  harvest  of  l-)o$  wa^  estimated 
at  about  £15.000,000. 

•  The  cultivation  of  indigo  shows  a  Etrange  vitality.  Under  the 
culture  system  ihc  native*  found  this  the  most  oppressivr  of  all  the 
Male  crops.  The  modern  chemist  .^.t  one  time  secr.xd  to  have 
ki'Ivd  the  industry  by  his  synthetic  'Li'.  r;tute.  but  in  every  year 
between  1599  ''"'^  Java  exported  between  one  million  and  one 
anj  a  half  million  pounds  of  the  natural  product.  Japan  and  Rus.'^ia 
Were  the  largest  buyers.  As  blue  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the 
Javanese  proper  a  large  quantity  is  used  at  home. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  to  Java  by  the  Japanese  scholar  von 
Nehold  in  i«26.  The  culture  wa»  -indertaken  by  the  state  in  1829 
with  plant*  from  China,  but  in  1842  they  hantfed  it  over  to  con- 
Irariors,  wh.><;o  attempts  10  inrrea  <-  thi  ir  profits  by  di  livrriti);  an 
inferior  artic  le  ultimately  lul  to  ih.'  .iliamlonm,  rn  .>f  the  rontr.irt 
system  in  i860.    In  thr  miranttroe  the  basis  nf  a  licitcr  state  oi  the 
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of  the  Nederlandsch  Ha. 
fresh  stock,  but  expert  gro, 
ptetttm  (often  taking  posses, 
tions)  have  greatly  improved  ihs 
tea  was  introduced  in        and  thi. 
The  eiiiHirts  increased  from  l2.llo,7I> 
1905.    .More  th-m  half  the  total  gix-s  to  thv 
Ktn^dom  ranks  ncKt,  and,  far  behind  both,  > 

In  the  government  introduced  the  cuitu 
frtv  labour,  and  it  had  considerable  success  under 
his  successors,  though  the  varieties  .grown  were  of  ht. 
Later  seed  of  the  best  cinchona  was  obtained,  and 
manatemcnt  Java  has  become  the  chief  producer  of  quinii. 
worM.  Cacao  is  produced  in  the  Preanger  regencies,  Pckalo» 
S.'ni.uan.;,  f'a-.tiruan,  IJesiiki,  Kcdiri  and  Surakarta.  In  1903,  . 
rcr  ril  >■  ar.  l,Io!.S33  piculs  (about  6540  ton>)  were  produced. 
Pr,  ,vt  ir, 'i,t  fHiprnffra  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  bark,  so  well 
kii  n;.  in  l.ifi.in  (Jap.  todsu)  as  a  paper  material.  The  gruund-nut 
(the  widely  spre-id  Arachit  kyporata  from  South  America),  locally 
known  as  kachang  china  or  tanan,  is  somewhat  extcnsis-cly  grown. 
The  oil  is  exported  to  Holland,  where  it  is  sold  as  Delft  saud  oil. 
Tapioca  has  long  been  cultivated,  especially  in  the  Preanger.  The 
indiisiry  is  m,iinly  in  the  h.inds  of  (he  Cmncee,  and  the  principal 
fore'.;n  purchavrr^  arc  English  biscuit  manufacturers.  The  k.ipfik  is  a 
tree  from  tn  pii  d  ;\ni<  riia  which,  growin',;  freely  in  any  s-jil,  is  ex- 
ten. ivi'v  iiHil  ihrouijhout  I.l^a  .il  'ni;  the  hi^;hways  as  ,\  support  for 
Ickvrjph  and  telephone  win  s  .unl  [il.nHeil  js  a  prup  111  r  ,ind 

cubub  {lUntations.  llic  silky  hbre  contained  in  its  lung  capsuloid 
Ihiite  w  kwHni  m  cotton  wogi;  and  afnoftg  other  iMCi  it 
•ervea  umoit  as  wcH  aa  cortt  for  lilting  li(e>belte:  and  theefl  fiDmlle 
aeod  It  employed  to  adnlieratc  ground-nut  oil.  The .quMiiily  H 
dnmI  exported  ncarl-/  trebled  tjctween  iteo  and  1896,  ht  tlie  tatter 
year  the  total  '<nt  ii<  llitll  ind,  Aii«trali.i,  Singapore,  Ac,  amounting 
to  3**.!?'*''  b.ikr.  1  he  i.ipiil  e\liau-.t:  m  of  the  natural  •:  pjily  ol 
indM  riil''ier  atu!  t  . -pi  reha  bvjian  to  attract  the  att'  iuxm  of 
govcriiiiii  nt  in  tin  liiri  r  di  'Miles  of  the  century.    Kxte nvive 

experiments  have  bex'n  made  in  the  cultivation  of  fuui  etasltca 
(the  karct  of  the  nativc*)i  CaslUha  tiattka,  and  lima  tranfiMn*, 
The  planting  of  gutta-percha  trees  was  begun  about  1886.  and  A 
regular  system  inirodiiotd  in  the  Preanger  in  1901,  The  Potaquium 
oUoHf^ifmium  plantations  at  Blavan,  Kemuliik  and  Sewane  in 
Danyumas  h.Tvc  also  l>ein  brouijht  under  ofiicial  control.  Java 
tobacco,  arr.'iuniiin;  to  .ibr.ut  35,2CX),ooo  tb  a  \i.ir,  is  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  in  eastern  Java.  Among  other  products  which 
are  of  some  importance  as  articles  of  export  may  be  flMMioMd 
nutmef^s,  truce,  pepper,  hide*,  arrack  and  copra. 

Porikuhr  Laidt.-'hx  different  tinier  down  to  l8m  the  govern* 
mcnt  disposed  of  its  bnds  in  full  property  to  individuals  who, 
acquirin,;  complete  control  of  the  inhabitants  ns  well  as  of  the  soil, 
continued  donti  to  the  19th  ccntur)'  to  act  as  il  they  were  indepen- 
dent of  all  sijprrior  authority.  In  this  way  morr-  than  1)  millions 
of  the  jx-oule  were  subject  not  to  the  st.ite  but  to  "  stock  companies, 
absentee  undhxds  Avd  Chinese."  According  to  the  R*tftrtntM 
Aliitdf.ik  (i';o6)  these  "particular  laniU."  as  they  arc  calico,  were 
distributed  aa  fc>llowi;  Bantam  21,  Batavia  36,  Mccstcr  Cornelia 
163,  Tanger.me  80,  nuitcnrorg  61,  Semarang  32,  Sumban  A^i 
Krawang  and  Dcmak  3  each.  Chcribon  2,  and  Pckalongan,  Kendal 
and  Pasuruan  I  each.  In  ^Icester  Corncli*  no  fewer  than  397,91s 
peryjns  were  returned  in  I905  as  liv;n.<  on  thtic  lands.  Of  the  168 
cst.nc',  there  .^rr  not  20  thjt  grow  anything  but  Kr.\'■^,  rice  .md  ccx  i>- 
.ruts.  In  U  :iteiirijrg  (thinks  probably  to  the  Itot.i -.le  (.arilon^,) 
matters  arc  better:  tea,  colToc,  cinchona  and  india-rubber  appearing 
amongst  the  objects  of  cultivation:  and,  in  general,  it  must  be  noted 
that  tnesc  estates  have  often  natural  difficulties  to  contend  against 
far  beyond  their  financial  strength. 

ilinrrah.—Ot  all  the  great  islands  of  the  archtpdago  Javt  fa  tho 
poorest  in  metallic  ores.  Cold  and  silx-er  an  practically  non- 
existent. Manganese  is  found  in  Jokjakarla  and  various  other 
parts.  .\  concession  for  working  the  m.ij;netic  iron  sands  in  the 
nei^lib  iurh  j  «l  of  Chilachap  was  Kranted  in  19Q4.  Coal  occurs  in 
thin  strata  and  small  pockets  in  many  parts  (Bantam,  Remb.ing, 
Jokjakana.&c):  and  in  1905  a  concession  WMimaled  to  a  company 
to  work  the  coal-beds  at  Ba|ah  close  to  theMnouref  Wijnkoupers 
I^y,  a  port  of  call  of  the  Koninklijk  Fkketvian  Maatxbappq. 
The  discovmy  by  Dc  Croot  in  1863  of  petroleum  added  a  moit 
important  industry  to  the  list  of  the  renurrcs  of  J.iva.  The  great 
Dort  I'etrolcum  Company,  nowctntreil  at  .Xinstei  Jam.  was  lounded 
in  Ibi7.  The  prixluction  of  this  company  alone  rojc  from  79.179 
kiiU't  or  cases  (each  8'14  E^"-)  '*9i  'o  1.642, 7f">  in  and 
to  1.967.124  in  ir>05.  In  1904  there  were  no  fewer  than  36  conces- 
sions for  pet  rolcum.  At  the  fame  time  there  is  a  larger  importattoar 
of  oil  from  Sumatra  as  well  as  from  America  and  Russia.  Sulphur 
is  regularly  miiliad  in  the  Cunong  Slaniet,  C.  Sindon>,  C  Sumnng, 
and  in  the  crater  of  the  Tangkub^n  Prahu  as  well  as  in  other  places 
in  the  Preanger  re^ncies  and  in  Pasuruan.  Brirc-well--  exist  in 
various  part  -.  The  btcdegs  (solt-mud  wells)  o(  f  .r.iV'jm  in  the 
Solo  Valley,  Semarani;,  arc  best  known.  They  rise  from  Miocene 
str  it.i  .tim)  yi- Id  I'xUne  and  bromine  pniducts  as  well  as  eoniiuon 
sali<   The  natives  tA  the  district  are  allowed  to  extract  the  salt  for 

their  own  me.  bttt  ebewbcte  (except  in  Jokjakarta)  the  manufactaia- 
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h.l  I  .  very  y^-^Jf^monopiAy  and  confined  to  the  district*  o( 
witti  the  H-»i9k^^„  and  Samiwng  in  Madura,  where  from  ^000  10 


TfSlcr.  dLlivering  it  to  the  government  at  the  rate  of  10  ll  (neaily 
I7».)  per  ko)ang  (3700  lb).     1  hr  distribution  <i(  ilui  salt  (rouj-h- 

f rained,  greyish  and  highly  hvgroKopic)  i>  extremely  unsjlisliciory. 
he  w  a>ie  was  m  grait  that  in  tMt  tlw  iMMaMiit  paid  •  priae  of 
about  Uii  ( 10.000  A.)  to  Karl  GfoNi  voo  Bolibeic  for  aa  tmproved 


driivcfed  wu  7«.4*>5  «<>•»! «"  'he  "       »*»  •9;?3'5 

•nd  between  1898  and  U)02  sank  again  to  8«.8s6.  The  evil  effect* 
ot  this  monopoly  have  been  invtvti^.ucd  by  J.  E.  dc  Meyer,  "  Zout 
•It  middel  van  bclasiing,"  D*  Jnd.  Ctdt.  (igcs).  The  acarcity  ult 
ha>  led  to  a  great  impoCtMiM  fli  aallcd  fall  llOm  SiUI  (upwanfefll 
6600  ions  in  Xifiil).  ^         .      .  ... 

Comnru'ii.  j.'ioiu.— Roads  and  eailwaya  for  die  mcnt  part  follow 
the  fertile  i>Uin»  aad  ublc-landa  atone  the  coast  aad  between  the 
wilcajiic  anaa.  The  principal  railways  are  the  Semarang-lokja- 
kana  and  fiatavia-Buitenzory  lines  of  the  Netherlands-Indian 
railway  rompany,  and  the  Surabaya  Pasuiuan,  BanRilMutang, 
Sidoarjo-Paron.  Kertu-^nio-Tii'.un^'  A>;iihj;,  Lluili  lu  >!  1;  C  lu.Kijur, 
Surakarta-M.i'iiun,  I'a'-iiruan  rrdbolinggoJokjakarta  Clulach-niand 
Other  lines  of  itic  i;iivernmi.iit-  The  earliest  tines,  between  IJatavia 
and  Buitenzorg  and  between  Scmaran^  and  the  capitals  of  the 
•iiltanatcs,  were  Iwiit  about  1S70  by  a  pnvate  company  with  a  state 
guafanlce.  Since  l<7S»  «lian  Dr  vu  Colistcin,  then  a  cabinet 
iniaiMeraildaflcnvaras  Dutch  minister  in  London,  had  an  act  passed 
for  the  eonstnicikm  of  state  railways  in  Java,  their  progress  has 
MCOme  mueh  more  rapid.  In  addition,  several  private  companies 
have  btiill  I  iitu  r  li^lit  railways  or  tramway*,  such  as  that  between 
Stmaran^;  and  J'Mti.i.  and  the  total  lcn>;th  of  all  lines  was  2460  in 
l  ;fiS  1  111  11  an  •v.Mu-  .^51x1  miles  of  ielej;raph  line,  and  cables 
cuiinvel  Java  with  Madura,  Bah  and  Sumatra,  and  Port  Darwin  in 
Autttalia.  Material  welfare  was  ptwaoied  by  the  ei^tablishment 
«f  Kncs  of  steamships  between  Java  and  the  other  islands,  all 
befoflsing  to  a  Royal  Packet  Coaipany.  cMablished  ia  iWS  under  a 
•oecial  statute,  and  virtually  poawislng  a  BonopnljP  on  acooant  af 
trie  government  m.nil  rontrart». 

AdniiHntrtilwn.--l..uh  xilla^.e  (dotl)  forms  an  indi  pendent 
community,  a  group  of  des.'sis  fornu  a  district,  a  group  of  districts  a 
department  and  a  group  of  departments  a  residency,  of  which  there 
arc  seventeen.  At  the  head  of  each  residency  is  a  resident,  with  an 
aiaiiUint  resident  and  a  controller,  all  Dutch  officials.  The  ofiiciaU 
of  the  depantnentt  and  districts  are  natives  appointed  by  the 
■overnment;  those  of  the  de^^i  are  .ilso  natives,  ehrted  by  the 
inhabitants  and  approved  by  the  rmdint.  In  the  two  sultanates 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta  tlii  n.itiM:  '-iiltans  Kovcrn  under  the 
•uperviMon  of  the  re>.idenls.     ll  "i  tin   t<i!  uial  adwlllitliatioil  Of 

Netherlands  India  tec  .Malay  AHCtui-tLAou.; 

/fij/ary  — The  origin  of  the  name  Java  is  very  doubtful.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  first  applied  either  to  Sumatra  or 
to  what  wa$  known  of  the  Indian  Arihipclngo — the  iii'-ular 
character  of  the  several  parts  not  bcinj;  at  cincc  rcciignu-cd. 
Jawa  Dwipa,  or  "  land  of  millet,"  may  have  been  the  original 
form  and  have  given  rise  both  to  the  Jaba  diu  of  Ptolemy  and  to 
the  Je-pho-tbi  of  Fahien,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the  4th-sih 
ceniuty.  The  oldest  fann  ot  tbejiaine  in  Aiabic  b  appaiently 
Z4bcj.  The  first  epifraphicooctumiMOf  Jawateiii  an  inscrip- 
tion of  1343.  In  Marco  Polo  the  name  is  the  common  appella- 
tion of  all  ihcSunda  islands.  The  Jawa  of  Ibn  Rat  ct.i  is  Sumatra; 
Java  is  his  Mul  Jawa  (i.f.  possibly  "  original  J.iva  ")■  Jiwi 
is  the  modern  Javanese  name  (m  the  court  speech  Jawi),  some- 
times with  Nusa,  "  island,"  or  Tanah,  "  country,"  prefixed. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  a  rational  historical  narrative  from 
the  carliet  baiadt  or  oalivc  chronicles,  aod  even  the  later  arc 
deatttutc  of  any  aitJitoctocy  diroaology.  The  first  great  era 
in  the  history  is  the  afceDdancy  of  the  HiadWKand  that  breaks 
up  into  three  periods— a  penod  of  BtiddMsm,  a  period  of 
aKgrc'.sivc  Sivaism,  and  a  period  of  appjn  nt  rompromise.  Of 
the  v.iriou'v  Hindu  states  that  wire  e>t.;l  iulud  ill  the  island, 
that  of  M.ij.ipahii  was  the  mo'.t  widely  dominant  down  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century;  its  tributaries  were  many,  and  it  even 
extended  its  sway  into  other  parts  of  the  archipebgo.  The 
•econd  ctm  of  JavancK  histery  is  the  invasion  of  Islam  in  ibc 
bagtiiiifog  ot  the  tsUi  ceatwy;  and  the  third  is  the  esubUdiment 
of  European  and  mote  patUcularly  of  Dutch  influenn  iDd 
authority  in  the  island.  Ahout  ijie  the  Portuguese  entered 
into  coinrnerci.il  n  l.itionship  with  the  natives,  but  al  the  close 
of  ific  simc  century  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  them.silves. 
At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  East  India  company  began  to  fix 
iu  uadifig  factories  on  the  coast  lowos,  the  chief  native  stau 


was  Matataai,  which  had  b  the  t6lh  eentory  mcceedcd  le  Ihl 

overlordship  possessed  by  the  house  o(  Dcmak — one  of  thr 
states  that  rose  after  the  fall  of  Majapahit.   The  emperors  of 
Java,  as  the  primes  of  Mataram  are  called  in  the  early  arcounit, 
had  their  capital  at  Kartasura,  now  an  almost  dcscticd  piscc, 
6  m.  west  of  Sur.ikarla.    At  first  and  for  long  the  company  had 
only  forts  and  little  fragments  of  territory  at  Jakatra  (Baiavia), 
&c.;  but  in  170$  it  obtained  definite  posaessioa  of  the  Preanger 
by  treaty  with  Mataiam;  and  ia  194s  its  aullioiiiy  was  estcwkd 
over  the  whole  north-eaet  cent,  f  ram  Cheiiboo  to  Baiqrii«ae|L 
I  n  1 7  5  5  the  kingdom  of  Ma t  aram  was  divided  into  the  two  Matei 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta,  which  still  reUin  a  shadow  ef 
independence.    The  kingdom  of  Hatit.ir.i  v.as  finally  subjugated 
in  180S.    Hy  the  English  occupation  of  ilu-  inland  (1S11-1S18) 
the  European  .nscciidancy  was  rather  strengthened  ih.in  weak- 
ened; the  great  Java  war  (t82s-'8jo).     which  Dipi  Ncgiri, 
the  last  Javanese  pdnce,  a  clever,  bold  and  uMcrupulous  leader, 
struggled  to  maintain  hia  claim  to  the  whole  island,  resulted  in 
the  complete  sucoas  of  the  Dutch.  To  subdue  him  and  his 
following,  however,  taxed  all  the  resources  of  the  Dutch  Indiaa 
army  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  cost  it  the  Iota  ot  15^000 
ofTiccrs  and  soldiers,  besides  millions  of  guilders.    Nor  did  his 
great  influence  die  with  him  when  his  .idvcnlurous  career  came 
to  a  dose  in  1855  at  Macassar.    Many  j.i\  ;uiciC,  who  dtcam  of » 
restoration  of  Ihcir  ancient  empire,  do  not  believe  even  yet  that 
Dipl  NegirA  is  dead.   They  arc  readily  persuaded  by  fanatical 
hadjis  that  their  hero  will  suddenly  appear  to  drive  away  the 
Dutch  and  claim  his  rightful  heritage.   Several  times  there 
have  been  political  troubles  ia  the  native  states  of  central  Java, 
in  which  Dipi  Neg4ri^l  M0ie  was  ttted,  notably  in  ilSj,  when 
many  rebellious  chieftains  were  exiled.  Similar  attempts  at 
revolt  had  been  made  before,  mainly  in  1865  and  1870,  but  none 
so  serious  perhaps  as  that  in  1S40,  in  which  a  son  and  a  brother 
of  Dipi  Ncgiri  were  implicitetl,  aiming  to  deliver  and  reinstate 
him.    All  such  attempts  proved  as  futile  there  as  others  in 
diflercnt  parts  of  Java,  especially  in  Bantam,  where  the  trouble 
of  if' 50  and  18S8  had  a  religious  origin,  and  in  the  end  they 
directly  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  Dutch  sw^.  Bciag 
the  principal  Dutch  colony  in  the  Malay  AtcUpebfO,  Java  was 
the  first  to  benefit  from  the  materia]  change  which  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Grondwel  or  Fundamental  Law  of  1S48 
in  Holland.    The  ni.iin  ch.inKcs  were  of  an  economical  i  h.nraclcr, 
but  the  political  dtvi.li>pinrii'.5  were  ,il>o  inijHJii.Tiit.    Since  1^50 
l)uti.h  aiithority  has  httadily  adyanccil,  pnncip.illy  al  the  ci- 
pcnsc  of  the  semi-independent  sultanates  in  central  Java,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  after  the  capture  and  exile  of  Dips 
NegirL  The  power  of  the  sidtans  of  Jokjakarta  and  Saia- 
karta  has  diminished;  in  1863  Dutch  euUiority  was  strcngthcnei 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bladata,eiidBantamhaslettc«cqr 
vcstigcof  independence.  Thestiengtlieningef  the  Dutch  power 
has  largrly  re;,ulied  fro.n  a  more  statesmanlike  and  more  fjencrouf 
treatment  of  the  nutives,  who  have  been  educated  to  regard  th« 
orang  blanda,  or  white  man,  as  thiir  protector  against  the  native 
rulers.    Thus,  in  1S66,  passports  for  natives  travelling  in  Javs 
were  abolished  by  the  then  governor-general,  Dr  Sloet  van  de 
Becic,  who  also  introduced  many  reforms,  reducing  the  conic  at 
the  goverameni  plantations  to  a  nininum,  and  doiag  away  with 
the  monopohr  of  fisheries.  Sx  years  later  t  prinanr  cdt 
system  for  tut  natives,  and  a  penal  code,  innse  ttbenl 
ftions  seemed  framed  for  Europeans,  were  introduced. 

/(iUt«uiii>i.--OrdinarY  traces  of  early  hiunan  occapation  are  lew 
in  Java.  The  native  bamboo  buildings  apeedily  perish.  Sio« 
weapons  are  occasionally  found.  But  reraslm  flf  the  tern  pies  simI 
monastic  buildincs  of  the  Hindu  p<-riod  <irc  numerous  and  spicndid. 
and  are  remarkable  as  repriv,  riling  architei.ture  which  reached  a 
high  standard  without  the  uh'  of  mortar,  suprxjriing  erJumnt  or 
arches.  Chandis  11  r.  f  ni;'l<  >.  tS  iuRh  the  wora  originally  meant  a 
depository  for  the  ashes  of  a  saint)  are  not  found  in  western  Ja%«. 
They  exist  ia  two  great  aones:  one  in  middle  Java,  one  in  taaltra 
Javs.  each  with  its  own  distinguishing  chaiactcrislics,  both  aicW* 
tectural  and  religious.  The  former  begins  |j|  Hie  Dycns  ptatesa, 
in  the  cast  of  Banyumas,  and  extends  into  the  cast  01  Bagclra. 
Kcdii  and  the  neightiouring  districts  of  Semarang,  north<Tn  Jokjs- 
karia.and  the  western  corner  of  Surakarta.  The  latter  lies  mainly 
ia  Surabaya,  ivcdiri  and  Pasuman.  A  ooaiidecable  numbrr  a 
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ijiH  «bo  exHt  Im  Praboltnm.   Fartber  cut  they  fiQW  Karce. 

ntrt  h  none  in  Madura.  The  irmaini  of  Macham  Putib  in 
Eanyum.ingi  are  po-iiibly  i>f  non  Hindu  origin  In  the  rtecncy  of 
Kcniljil  (Scinafang).  to  the  north  of  Kedu,  tbe  pUce-namet  tnow  that 
toapiea  once  existed.'  Some  of  them  are  Sivaiie,  Kimc  Buddhiiit. 
•one  aKoundinKly  cofnpoaite.  None  of  the  Buddhist  buildings 
•bows  tracM  of  the  older  Himaryanaformof  the  civcd.  The  greatest 
sf  all  i«a  perfect  srulptural  exposition  of  tlic  Mahayana  doctrine. 
Alto  the  period  during  which  these  templet  were  orecti-d.  authorities 
are  not  4)irced.  I  jxerman  auigns  the  central  Java  groups  (o  between 
the  Hth  jnd  the  loth  ci-nturiei.  The  »evi  n  'lori  vi  ct  vikira  (moiias.- 
Ii.  ■>  I  'n-nlioned  in  the  f.imi_>u  -  Mcnan.^;-  K.i'"  m  iiis^  ri;  it  inn  ( '^uiiu  t  r.i  1 

li^xur^rd  by  Maharaja  Uhiraya  Adityadharnia  la  a.d.  656  is  by 
nmc  supposivJ  to  be  BiMP>B«idHV  AconMT  plate  of  8ao  refers  to 
D)(tnt  (Dchyang)  at  OM  flf  UM  aend  nouataina  of  Java.  One 
ifeMt  seems  ccnaio,  tliat  the  temple*  of  the  eastern  tone  are  of 
■U  mOK  tcoenc  ori^  than  moat,  at  least,  of  the  central  zone. 
They  are  generally  di»tin^ished  by  the  characteristics  of  a  di-catlcnt 
and  more  voluptuouj  ace,  and  fihow  that  the  art  of  t!i<-  time  had 
become  less  Indian  and  more  Javanese,  with  tracts  of  inrttunf  cs 
dtrivfd  frum  the  more  eastern  fca!t.  At  the  same  time  it  nin^t  lit- 
ouicd  that  even  in  Boro  Budur  there  arc  non-Indian  elements  in  the 


decoratioa.  MicMfaw  that  th«  Hiwhl  mUMCt 
artists  and  to  fome  cxtnit  lefk  them  a  free  MM. 


In  his  standard  work  on  Indian  and  EaUUn  AfdiOtttim  (Loadim, 
1876).  James  Fergusaon  asserted  that  the  Javanese  temple*  are  in 

the  Chalulcyan  style.  But  J.  W.  Ijterman  in  an  etaborate  paper 
in  tbe  AUum-Kern  contends  that  the  learned  hi'turian  of  architcn^- 
ture  was  misled  by  b-isirg  his  opinion  mainly  on  inaccurate  drawings 
reproduced  by  Raflles.  Tbe  Javanese  temples,  with  the  «)lit.iry 
rxcrMion  of  Chandi  Bima  in  the  Dyeng.  arc  Dravidtan  and  not 
Chaiukyan.  The  very  temples  quoted  by  FeniiMM^  vIMb  mart 
cjrcfu!ly  examined,  disprove  hia  statement:  a  fact  aoC  wkkoiit  iu 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Hinda  immigration. 

Tbe  wonderful  sceoeiv  of  the  Dyeng  plateau  was  already,  in  atl 
probability,  an  object  ol  superstitious  awe  to  the  aboricinaf  inhabi- 
tants of  Java;  and  thus  it  would  catch  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
Hindu  settlers.  The  old  crater  floor  is  full  of  trar.s  of  human 
oocupatlon;  though,  in  spite  of  the  tradition  of  tfj'  cxi  -tc-rc  of  a 
coasiderable  town,  no  sepulchral  relics  of  tbe  inhabitants  have  been 
discovered.  There  still  remain  fiva  gnwp*  of  temples — aooie  well 
preserved,  some  mere  heaps  of  atone — to  prove  the  devotion  their 
builders  bore  to  Siva,  his  consort  Durga,  and  Cancsha  their  son. 
The  Arjuno  group,  in  the  middle  of  the  |>iateau,  consists  of  Chandi 
Arjuno  (with  its  chapel  or  prir-ijs'  residence,  Ch.Semar),Ch.  Srikahdi, 
Ch.  Puntadcva  and  Ch.  Scmbadro.  each  a  simple  square  chamber 
snth  a  porticu  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  second  group,  Ch. 
MiavatiandCh.  Parakesit, Ueatothe north-eaat.  Thethird,  nowa 
tnaed  mound.  Ilea  to  tbe  east.  The  fourth,  to  the  tMrth-wcst,  is  a 
pvup  of  seven  amall  temples  of  which  Ch.  Sanchaki  is  the  most 
important,  with  a  square  ground  plan  and  an  octagon  roof  with  a 
second  circular  storey.  Of  the  fi/th  group,  in  the  south,  only  one 
I'  ."nplc  remains — the  Chandi  Bima — a  small,  beautiful  and  cxccp- 
tiatially  interctinK  building,  in  "  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  ribs 
of  which  stand  out  much  more  prominently  th,in  the  horizontal 
jiaes^of  tbe  niche-shaped  ornaments  which  rest  each  on  its  lotus 
rnkmn."  How  this  hap|>eaa  to  be  the  one  Chabikvan  temple 
tmi  hundreds  Is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  plateau  lies  6300  ft. 
■hove  the  sea.  and  rr^rJs  and  stairways,  locally  known  as  Buddha 
mads,  lead  up  frt  in  •.he  Inwiands  of  Bajrelcn  .-jnd  Pclcalongan.  The 
stairway  between  Lakr  .Menjur  and  L-iI;t-  Chcbont;  alone  consisted 
of47(»  steps.  Tiie  wuithof  the  ruadw  jy.hout  vrr,  r- i:i::ly  •jjtUL-  ihnc 
or  four  feet.  A  rcmarliablc  subterranean  tunnel  still  cxiits,  which 
ier\-ed  to  drain  the  plateau. 

.  Of  all  the  Hindu  temples  of  Java  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
"     "  '  >,  wMeh  tanks  among  the  archit«ctlMnlMWVeb«(tN 


 ^   hueaindienaidencyof  Kedu.  alittfctotlwwiit 

0.  a  considerable  stream  flowing  south  to  the  In&a  Ocean, 
puce  is  best  reached  by  taking  the  steam-tram  flam  Magelang 

or  Jolcjakaria  to  the  village  of  .Muntilam  Passar,  where  a  conveyance 
niay  k>e  hired.  Strictly  »f;icaking,  Boro-Budur  is  not  a  temple  but  a 
hill,  rising  about  ISO  ft.  above  the  plain,  encased  with  imposing 
terraces  constructed  of  hewn  lava-blocks  and  crowded  with  sculp- 
tures. The  lowest  terrace  now  above  ground  forms  a  square,  each 
Mde  497  ft.  loai.  Abottt  S0  ft.  higher  tiMie  is  uwther  terrace  of 
■amr  eiiam.  Tbea  fonow  foar  odMr  temoes  of  more  irregular 
contour.  The  structure  is  nuwned  by  a  doote  or  cupola  53  ft.  in 
diameter  surrounded  by  sixteen  smaller  bell-shaped  cupoba. 
Retarded  as  a  whole,  the  main  design,  to  quote  .Nfr  Scwcll.  may  be 
dcKribcd  as  "an  archaic  Indian  temple,  c on-Mi'i, ruMy  fbttcncd 
and  consisting  of  a  scries  of  terraces,  surmounted  by  a  quasi-stupa 

■  '  See  R.  Vcrbeck.  "  Liget  dcr  oudhedcn  van  Java,"  in  Verkand. 
t.  k.  Bal  Cm  ,  xlvi.,  and  his  Oudrtid  kundige  kaarl  van  Java. 
R.  Scwrir*  "  .Xriti  juarian  notes  in  Java,"  in  Journal  of  Ihr  Roy^xl 
Asiatu  Socifty  (i<if)6),  give  the  best  conspectus availalile  lor  F.nKli-h 
readers.    W.  B.  Worsfold.  A  Visit  to  Ja:<i  (IjDnrJon.  h:n  a 

good  sketch  of  what  was  then  known,  revised  by  FrofcMur  W.  Rhys 
Davids:  b«it  wheeves  wishes  full  information  must  Rfer  tvJDutcb 
— " — '-^  TtHManwiatnusotttdificultofaccsiii 


capped  by  a  dagoba."    It  was  dlwawtd  by  the  engineer  J.  W. 

lizcrmanin  1&8S  ih.it  the  basement  of  the  structure  had  been  earthed 
up  before  the  building  was  finished,  and  that  the  loue»t  n  taining 
wall  was  completely  cuncealed  by  the  embankment.  The  architec  ts 
had  evidently  foand  that  their  temple  was  threatened  with  a  de- 
structive sttbaidefioe;  and.  while  the  sculptors  were  still  busy  with 
the  decorationof  the  k>wer  fa^des.  they  had  to  abandon  their  werib 
But  the  unfinished  bas-reliefs  were  carefully  protected  by  clay  and 
blocks  of  stone  and  left  in  position ;  and  since  1 896  they  are  gradually 
but  systematicallv  being  exhumed  and  photot;ra|)hcd  by  the  Dulcn 
arili.u-ologi'st'i,  who,  however,  have  to  proceed  with  caution,  filling 
ui>  or.c  portion  of  the  cniljankmint  bi.forc  they  go  on  to  deal  »itn 
another.  The  subjects  treated  in  this  lowest  enceinte  are  of  the 
aMMt  varied  descnptioit.  forming  a  (Mcture-i^lefy  of  UndMaixi, 
seoK*  of  outdoor  and  domestic  life,  mingled  with  mytholo^cal  and 
religious  designs.  Among  the  genre  class  appear  men  shooting  bird* 
with  blow-pipc  or  bow  and  arrow,  6shermcn  with  rod  or  net.  a  man 
playing  a  bah-pijic.  and  ^  un.  It  would  seem  as  if  tlic  .uthilei  l  had 
intended  gr-idually  to  v»<  in  the  devotees  from  the  things  of  this 
world.  \Vhcn  om  v  tin  \  Ik  v\in  to  a^fcmj  from  M.i^-i-  (n  'l.igc  of  the 
li-iii]ilc-hiU  they  »crc  in!ri>rluced  to  the  rinLtiia  o(  ri  l],;i<in  .  .mil,  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  daguba  they  had  |us'<cd  through  a  process 
of  ittstniction  and  were  reaoy.  with  enlightened  eyes,  to  enter  and 
behold  tbe  image  of  Bitddba,  symbolically  left  imperfect,  as  beyond 
the  power  «f  buun  art  to  leuw  or  poitay.  r  ram  faaacmciit  to 
summit  tbe  whole  hill  la  a  great  picture  bwle  of  the  Mahayua 
creed, 

ir  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  Boro-Boddr  were  placed  side 
by  side  thiy  would  extend  for  J  m.  The  eye  of  the  spectator, 
li>oking  up  liuin  thi-  (xtsrni  ground-level,  is  caught,  niv-  Mr  N  well, 
by  tbe  rows  of  IiIc-mzc  Butklbas  that  adorn  the  retaining  walls  of 
tae  sevcnl  terraces  and  the  cegoJilre  ahriaaa  oa  (be  dfeahr  nUt> 
foma.  All  the  great  figures  oo  die  east  side  lepreeent  Alnhobhya. 
the  Ohyani  Bucfdha  of  the  East.  His  right  hand  is  in  the  Chumis. 
parsa  mudn  (pose)  touching  the  earth  in  front  of  the  riwh;  (.net-— 
"  I  swear  by  the  earth."  All  the  statues  on  the  south  side  are 
Ratna^im  Chavu  in  the  varada  mudra — the  risht  hand  displayed 
upwards — "  ]  give  you  all."  On  the  west  side  the  statues  represent 
Amitabha  in  the  dhyana  or  padina&ama  mudra,  the  right  hand 
resting  palm  upwards  on  the  left,  both  being  on  the  bp — the  attitude 
of  rocdiution.  Those  on  tbe  north  repccscot  Amo|asiddhi  in  the 
abhaya  mudra,  the  right  hand  being  raised  and  displayed,  palai 
outward*—"  Fear  not,  all  i*  well." 

Other  retnarkable  groups  of  Hindu  temples  exist  near  the  village 
of  Prambanan'  (le»«  correctly  Bramban.inl  in  Surak-irta.  but  not  far 
from  the  Ixjrdcrsof  Jok Jakarta,  with  a  M.iti.jn  on  the  railw.iy  between 
the  two  chief  towns.  The  village  has  been  named  after  the  temples, 
Prambanan  signifying  the  pbce  of  teachers.  The  whole  ecclesiaa- 
tical  settlement  wa*  surrounded  by  three  lines  of  wall,  of  whidi 
pnlv  the  inmost  t*  now  visible  above  ground.  Between  the  second 
and  third  walls  are  157  sohII  temples,  and  in  the  central  enclosure 
are  the  ruins  of  six  Lirger  temples  in  a  double  row  with  two  smaller 
ones  at  the  sid;.  The  middle  temple  of  the  western  row  is  the  main 
building,  full  of  statues  of  purely  Sivaiie  character — Siva  as  Guru 
or  teacher,  Siva  as  Kala  or  Time  the  l)i=troycr,  Dui);a,  C.ane-Sa, 
and  so  oiu  But,  just  as  many  churches  in  Christendom  arc  called 
not  after  the  Chri^t  but  after  the  Virgin,  an  this  is  known  as  Lam 
(i.r.  Virgin)  Janggrang  from  the  popular  name  of  Duiga.  la  tba 
southern  temple  of  tbe  row  is  a  v«v  fiite  figure  of  a  four-armed 
Brahma;  in  the  northern  there  wasa  visbnu  with  attendant  figures. 
Of  the  other  row  the  middle  temple  is  again  the  largest,  with  Siva, 
his  nan<li  or  bull,  and  other  symbolic  »cinpturcs.  To  the  north  lies 
the  extraordinary  cluster  of  temples  which,  thoiij;h  it  do<'5  not 
deserve  its  popular  name  of  C'hamli  Sewu,  the  thouwnd  shrines, 
consists  of  at  least  340  small  buildings  gathered  round  a  great  central 
tao^ple,  richly  adorned,  though  roofless  and  partially  ruined  aase 
iUtt  carthqualee  of  1867.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  figure*  are 
those  of  the  huge  and  ungainlv  guardians  of  the  temple  kiiccling  at 
the  four  main  gateways  M  each  of  the  principal  buikiings.  Colonel 
Yule  pointed  out  that  there  arc  distinct  traces  of  a  6ne  coat  of 
stucco  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  and  he  com- 
pared in  this  respect  "  the  cave  walls  of  EUora,  the  great  idols  at 
Bamian,  and  tbe  Doric  order  at  Seiinus."  Other  temples  in  the 
vime  neighbourhood  as  Chandi  Sewu  are  Ch.  Lumbung,  Cb.  KaM 
Bening  (Baneng),  srith  •  Bwostraua  Kala  head  aa  tbe  centre  of  tba 
design  on  the  southern  side.  Cb.  KalongandCb.  Ptsoaia.  TMdhiaa 
assigns  these  temples  to  1266-1296. 

Of  the  temples  of  the  eastern  zone  the  best  known  is  Chandi  J  ago 
(or  Tump.ing),  elaborately  described  in  the  Archaeological  Commis- 
sion's monogr.iph.  According  to  the  Fararaton,  a  native  chronicle 
(published  in  the  Verkand.  v.  k.  Bat.  Grn.  v.  K.  «n  W..  iSr,i,).  it 
belongB  to  the  13th  oentuty,  containing  the  tomb  of  Ran^  >m  i  >  or 
VIshnuvardhana,  who  died  in  1372-1373.    The  shiinc  |ii.i|«r 

occupio  the  third  of  three  platforms,  the  lowest  of  which  forms  a 

if  authorities  on  I'ranibanan  are  J.  W.  Ijzcrman, 
:  Jfr  oudheden  nabij  de  Grens  dcr  reiidtntits  SotTokattii  en 


The 

Pnchri: 


Djotiakaria  (BaUvia.  1891,  with  photographs  and  atlas);  and 

i.  Cioaeaiaa,  TimM  Panminam  a*  UMf  Jam-,  see  also  Gaid* 
trmmtfatpiiaim  4$$  Agp^Aw  (IW  Hagne^  1900},  No.  174.  i«» 
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■quare  of  4s  to  46  ft.  euh  sUe.   The  baildinp  fronts  the  wnt.  and 

Is  constructed  o(  an  andesitic  tuS  of  infenor  quality  and  dark 
colour.  0(  diiiinetly  Buddhistic  inilucnce  there  is  no  trace. 
The  mak,ira  (clcphant-fish  head)  is  notably  .ihscnt.  The  xulpturcs 
which  n;n  round  the  base  and  along  the  siilcs  of  the  platforms  or 
terraces  arc  o(  the  most  elaborate  and  v.iriod  description — kings  on 
thrones,  dwarfs,  elephants,  supernatural  beings,  diabolical  and 
gfotcsquc.  tree-monsters,  palaces,  temples,  courtyards,  lakes,  {ar- 
4m,  foRita— an  an  vepmented.  in  one  place  appetn  a  Chincsc- 
ariiinneie*lookins  levm-raofcd  pagoda :  in  aoatncr, •  ull  temple 
•tfangely  split  down  the  centre,  with  a  flight  of  stem  running  up  the 
fiMtre.  Tnc  inscriptions  are  in  the  Ocvanagari  character.  In  iho 
tame  neighbourhood  arc  Ch.  Sinyos-v^ri,  Ch.  Kidal,  5rc.  Another  of 
the  most  Deautiful  of  the  eastern  icnifilci  is  Ch.  Jaljunp,  m'-ntiontd  in 
1350.  It  is  built  of  red  brick;  and  its  distinctly  Javanese  origin  is 
suggested  by  the  Ircqaency  of  the  snshMMCil  Kiil  chnacMriatic 
of  modem  Javanese  art.  It  may  be  added  tuts  eaaiipBilmiaftbe 
leveral  buUdinss  of  the  aone  aCoida  aa  ialoMiM  atudy  in  fhe 
development  cT  the  pffluter  aa  a  deeoittive  latiicr  thaB  atioctund 
dement. 

At  Panabaram,  near  Bliiar,  KLfJiri,  ii  another  group  of  stone 
temples  and  other  buiUliny*.  The  chief  tcmplL-  is  rcrnarkable 
for  the  richncs.s  pf  lis  sculplurn,  which  ar  ■  ;i.  uli.irly  delicate  and 
Bpirited  in  their  detail*.  The  decoration  ol  the  mere  robes  of  one 
01  the  ftee-ttaadinf  stair«»y«fiiaidiaiiB  cochuu  of  Kroli-work. 
interspersed  with  bird*  and  aiuiMlt  readered  ia  a  non-Indian  stvle. 
reminiscent  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  work.  It  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture  in  all  the  East. 

Sculptures  from  the  temples  are  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout 
Java,  .-ind  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  diflicultics  of  the  archaeologist 
tri  ilrtcrminc  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  interf^sting  specimens. 
7hn.  too,  is  often  the  case  with  those  that  have  found  their  way 
to  the  museums  of  Java  and  Europe  (Batavia,  Leiden,  ffaarlem, 
BcrliBi  dxJit  Minor  lelics  of  the  past  are  to  be  found  alike  in  the 
palaoaaof  fWlMlbteaaiid  the  huts  of  the  highbnd  peasants.  Zodiac 
cupa  of  copper  or  bron«  dating  from  the  i?ih  or  i^ih  century 
iJO In  daily  use  among  the  Tengvif-rcie.  The  mn^ifil  mstnimcnts 
mad  by  tac  mu^icims  of  the  native  courts  are  often  pri/«l  on 
leoovaiof  their  Err  at  antiqtiiiy. 

Ai  many  of  the  Chincv:  catnc  from  China  centuries  ago  and  have 
not  ceased  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  native  country,  the  bouses 
of  the  wealthier  men  among  them  are  often  rich  in  ancient  specimens 
of  Chinese  art.  The  •pecial  exhibition  organized  by  Henri  Borei 
and  other  enthuitests  showed  how  much  of  value  in  this  matter 
might  be  brought  together  in  »pite  of  the  rcluct.ince  of  the  owners 
to  commit  the  Mcrilege  of  exposing  to  public  Raze  ti  e  imaRcs  of 
their  anccitral  gods  antl  h'^rry..  Borcl  has  given  extiuivilc  examples 
of  images  of  Kwan-yin  (the  ('K'.vr-,-  V  irgin-Goddess),  of  Buddhas,  of 
the  ghoulish  god  of^literaturc,  of  Lie-tai-Pch  (the  Chinese  poet  wlio 
IWYJMM  to  live  in  the,pjanct  Venus),  Ac.,  ia  iUir^ — '  ' "  


I  JlMMMd  <f  katUndais,  pt.  v.  (1900),  a 
monograph  published  at  Batavia. 

AUTRoaiTlES. — Besides  the  special  works  quoted  passim,  see  Sir 
Stamford  Raffl'.'s.  History  of  Jar.i  '.  t.r.r.flon,  1 ;  F.  Junghuhn,  Java : 
itint  Catnii,  I'rl^nundnke.  und  [  i  ir-t-  SjUfrr/ (Ger.  trans,  by  J.  K. 
Hasskarl.  Lpipiii;,  1854-1857);  V.  \.  Wih,  Java, Ceop'aphiuk.ethno- 
h^iich,  HiUoriuh  (jnd  ed.,  Ha.irlr  m.  IK06-1903),  a  masterly  com- 
pendium originally  based  larRely  on  Jungnuhn's descriptions;  L.  van 
Devanter,  Gitckit<UHis  der  Ncd<rianders  op  Java  (3nd  ed.,  H.x.irlcm, 
IB9S):  I"  W.  C.  van  den  Ber^,  Le  Iladkramout  tt  Ux  colonies  arabes 
kanf  Varfhiptt  imtien  (Batavia,  1886);  E.  R.  Scidmore,  y^ro,  tkt 
Cnrdirn  rf  :kr  Ea-t  (N'ew  Yurk,  I'<'>8);  J.  Chailley-Bcrt,  /jia  ci  sci 
ifcai'iMn/i  (I'aris,  lorx^^uC  Piv,  The  Policy  and  Administralton  i  (  the 
Ptilfh  in  Jiiva  (Lond  ja.  I^t'lj;  \l.  S.  ilr  KIiri  K,  Pr  Jaiti-Ocrli  f  ran 
I8J5-1830  (Batavia,  1905);  EmytiopaeJu:  v.  N.  /«<<«;.  art.  "  Java;" 
Cmii$  i  tnmn  VExprnHnt  da  Pans  CThe  Ha<uc^  1000),  with  articles 
by  specialists  on  each  department  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  more 
particularly  Java :  KoloniaU  Vtrsiagm  m  Regteringt-^lmanak  van 
tl.  Iniii,  being  oRici.!!  publications  of  thi-  Dutch  and  Ovtcli  East- 
IndkaCovcmmcat  (see  also  Malay  AacmrsLAOo).  . 

(H.A.W.;  aj.lLIL} 

JAVBUN.  a  spear,  partfctilaHyonc  light  enough  to  he  ihrow-n, 
a  dart.  The  javelin  was  often  provided  with  3.  thong  to  help  in 
casting  (sec  Spear).  JavtUn-tluDwing  is  one  of  Uw  COQtcaU  ia 
the  athktic  Mclkn  at  the  intematioaal  Olympfe  fUMt.  Fi»> 
nerly  the  sberiff  of  a  coonty  or  boroogh  had  a  body  of  men 
armed  vrith  Javc'.ini,  and  known  as  javcHn-mcn,  who  acted 
as  a  bodyguard  for  ibc  judges  when  they  went  on  a&size.  Their 
duties  arc  now  performed  by  the  ordinary  police.  The  word 
ilscif  is  an  ad.ipta'.ion  of  Vt.  juviline.  There  .irc  several  words 
in  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  languages  and  in  Old  En^li.sh. 
meaning  a  spoar  or  dart,  thai  seem  to  be  connected  with  javel, 
the  base  form  in  French;  thus  Welsh  ^aftcch,  Irish  ga^hla, 
O.  Norwegian  gufipk,  O.  £.  i^tiue,  later  in  the  form  Mulock,  tj. 
Ol  ISaauUffu  gmltl,  fiikl,  ItaL  ifatdaUo,  Tbe  mlgbi 


seems  to  be  Celtic,  and  the  word  is  cognatf  with  Ir.  t"/".  a  hook, 

fork,  gafi;  the  root  is  seen  in  "  gable  "  (q.v.),  and  in  the  German 
Ciilxl,  fork.  The  change  in  meaning  from  fork,  forked  end 
of  a  spear,  to  the  spear  ilscif  is  obscure. 

JAW  (.Mid.  Eng.  ja-ut,  jon-c  and  geowe,  0.  Eng.  chcawan,  con- 
nected with  "  chaw  "  anil  "  chew,"  and  in  form  with  "  jowl  "), 
in  anatomy,  tbe  term  for  tbe  tipper  maxillary  bone,  and  tbe 
mandible  or  lower  maxillary  bone  of  the  skull;  it  is  sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  all  the  lower  front  parts  of  the  skull  (j.t.). 

JAWAlIqI,  Abu  MA.NiiCR  MAUHt»B  i'l-JawAlIqI  (1073-1145), 
Arabian  grammarian,  was  bom  at  Bagdad,  where  he  studied 
philology  under  Tibrizi  and  became  famous  for  his  handwriling. 
In  hb  later  years  he  acted  as  imam  to  the  caliph  Moqtafi.  Uia 
chief  traifc  is  tlw  KiM  til-Mu'mfA,  ot  '*  Kmlamtlon  of  Fordga 
WMboMdlnAnliic'' 

The  text  was  edited  tram  an  incomplete  oantiserfpt  by  E.  Sachan 
(Leipzig,  1867).  Many  of  the  lacunae  in  this  have  beien  supplied 
from  another  nutnuacript  by  W.  Spitta  in  the  Joumai  of  Ike  Ccrmam 
Oriental  Sociely,  xxxiii.  208  sqq.  Another  work,  written  as  a  su|>pte> 
mcnt  to  the  Durrat  ul-Gka\irj>At  of  Hariri  (.q.i\),  has  been  published 
a*  "  L.I-  I.ivtc  1!  >  liM  utii)fi->  vitituscs,"  by  H.  Dtrcnffoure  in  lIorjr»- 
ItMiuth*  FoTKhunffn  (tcipiii,  1875),  pp.  107-166.      (G.  W.  T.) 

JAWBAB.  ■  native  state  of  India,  fa  tiw  Konkan  iSMkm  tt 

Bombay,  situated  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  westea  GhaU. 
Area  310  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  47,538.  The  tstimatcd  revenue  b 
£11,000;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  chief,  v. ho  is  .-i  Koli  by  caste, 
traces  back  his  descent  to  t.543.  The  I-^arliiig  exports  arc  teak 
and  rice.  The  print i;^..!  villj^.  is  tliat  cf  Jjwhar  (pop,3567). 

JAW0R6w,  a  town  in  Galicia,  .Austria,  30  m.  W.  of  Lcmberg. 
Pop!  (1900),  10,090.  It  has  a  potter^-,  a  brcwer>',  a  distillery 
and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
waterfng-place  of  Szkto  with  sulphur  springs.  The  town  w&s  a 
favourilt  nMtaek  of  John  Sobioikii  who  there  received  tbe 
congratnlitkiBS  of  the  pope  and  the  VcaettaB  iq>nbUc  on  Ui 
success  against  the  T^rks  at  \'icnna  (16S3).  At  JftWOtftv  Pttcr 
the  Great  was  bcliolbcd  to  Catherine  I. 

JAY,  JOHN  (i74S-iSj()),  .Aii.crieati  stitcf^ninn,  the  descendant 
of  a  Huguenot  family,  and  son  of  Ptttr  Jay,  a  successful  New 
York  merchant,  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  t.:th  of 
December  1745.  On  gr.-uluating  at  King's  College  (now  Colum- 
bia University)  in  1764,  Jay  entered  ihc  otTicc  of  Bcnjanuo 
Klsaam,aneoiinantNcw  York  lawyer.  In  i76Sbei*as  admitlrd 
to  thehaf;aadiqiidlf  tcqdicdnliicnitiveftnctice.  In  1774 
he  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Livingston, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
influential  fan-ili  -s  in  Xcv.-  York.  Like  many  other  atle  young 
lav.ycrs.  Jay  tt>^'k  m  .icth  c  p  irl  in  the  proceedings  that  resulted 
in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  identifying  himiclf 
with  the  conservative  clement  in  ihc  Whig  or  patriot  parly.  lie 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  New  York  City  to  the  Continental 
Congress  ct  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  and  though  almost 
the  youngest  member,  was  entrusted  with  drawing  up  tbe 
addrcaa  to  tbe  people  of  Great  Britain,  Of  the  aecond  congics^ 
also,  vhiefa  met  at  FhOaddpUa  on  tbe  ndi  of  May  1775^ 
J.-iy  was  a  member;  rnd  nn  its  behalf  he  prcpanrd  an  address 
to  the  jK\j;-Ic  of  Cr.nad  i  imd  an  address  to  the  people  of  Jamaica 
and  Ireland.  In  April  1776,  while  still  rclainirg  bis  scat 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  Jay  was  chosen  as  a  mcrsber  a£ 
the  third  provincial  congress  of  New  York;  and  hU  consrqut.'  t 
absence  from  Philadelphia  deprived  him  ol  the  honour  cf 
•flLdog  Ua  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
As  a  meoiber  of  the  fborth  pnmacial  cotagras  he  drafted  » 
naduUon  by  vUefa  the  delegates  of  Kew  Yoik  In  tbe  Coo^mmI 
Congress  were  authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
dcncc.  In  1777  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  < 
vcntion  which  drafted  the  first  New  York  state  conslituiicn 
.\ftcr  acting  for  some  tiir.c  .',s  one  of  the  council  of  safety  (v.hidi 
administered  the  stale  govt  riinirr.t  until  the  new  constitutioa 
came  into  effect),  he  was  made  chief  justice  of  New  York  state, 
in  September  1777.  A  clause  in  the  state  constitution  pro- 
hibited any  justice  o(  tbe  Supreme  Court  from  holding  any  other 
poK  Mvt  tbitt  ol  dtUgate  toObofiasoiB  a  "ipecM  npcirfw^** 
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of  wfait  is  DOW  the  state  of  \'cnnont  from  the  jurivlicitoa  of 
N(w  Hampshire  and  New  York  to  be  »uch  an  o<.casion,  and 
M9t  Jdv  to  CofigTCiS  charged  %vi;h  the  duty  o(  securing  a  sctltc- 
ment  of  the  territorial  cLums  of  his  stale.  lie  took  his  teat 
ir.  congress  un  the  7th  of  December,  and  on  tbe  lOtllWB dmco 
presidcot  in  succcuioA  to  Ucoxy  Laureos. 
On  the  27lh  of  ScpUabcr  1779  Jay  was  Appointed  minister 

epotcntiaiy  lo  BcgDlkte  a  treaty  between  Spain  wad  tli« 
ed  Stttcs.  B«  «ii  iaitnictfld  to  endeavour  to  bting  Spain 
iaio  the  treaty  already  existing  between  France  and  the  United 
Sutes  by  a  guarantee  that  Spain  should  have  the  Floridas  in 
ase  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  war  against  Great  BnLiin, 
itstrving,  however,,  to  the  United  Slates  the  free  lavigatiuu  of 
the  )Ii&sissippi.    He  was  also  to  solicit  a  subsidy  in  consiJcraiion 
«( the  guarantee,  and  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars.    His  task  was 
Wefcnrefflc  difficulty.   Although  Sp.un  had  joioed  France  in 
tic  air  aciiiiit  Cfcat  Britain,  the  feared  to  inpail  her  own 
cdHdit  ioicMift  by  diMtlx  encouiaging  tad  aUinc  the  fatmer 
Mliih  cokuiies  in  tbeir  revolt  against  their  mother  country, 
and  die  had  refused  to  recognize  the  United  States  as  an  in* 
dtpcfldcrit  fwwfr.    J.iy  l.in  lcd  at  CaJiz  on  the  j;nd  of  January 
lj8o,  but  was  lold  th.U  he  could  not  be  received  in  a  formally 
diplomilic  character.    In  M.iy  the  kint;'s  niiruNter,  Count 
it  Florida  Blanca,  intimated  to  him  that  the  one  obstacle  lo  a 
tr«ty  was  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  for  months  following  this  interview  the  policy  of  the 
court  was  clearly  one  of  delay.  In  February  1781  Congress 
iMtracted  Jur  that  Jw  might  make  concesakms  Rgarding  the 
aBi%atloB  of  the  Mrnfssippi,  if  neci-ssary;  but  further  delays 
■CR interposed,  the  nrv.  ^  of  the  surrrmii  r  c  f  Yorktown  arrived, 
nd  Jay  decided  that  asiy  sacrifice  to  ob'.  un  a  treaty  was  no 
longer  adviiahlc.    His  efforts  to  prcx  jre  a  lojn  were  not  much 
BKwe  successful,  and  he  was  seriously  cmlj.irrasscd  by  the  action 
of  Congress  in  drawing  bills  upon  him  for  l  .rjje  uiras.  Although 
bjr  importuning  the  Spanish  minister,  and  by  pledging  his 
penoaal  responsibility,  Jay  «ai  nblo  to  met  tome  of  the  bills, 
bt  WM  et  hat  forced  to  protest  otbcn;  aBd  the  aedit  ol  the 
VUtcd  States  was  aaved  only  by  a  tim^  tubildy  firom  nuce. 

In  1781  Jay  was  commissioned  to  act  with  Franklin,  John 
iUtffls,  Jefferson  and  Henry  Laurens  in  negotiating  a  peace 
*ilh  Great  Britain.  lie  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  ?}rd  of  June 
178?,  and  jointly  with  Franklin  had  proceeded  far  with  the 
Mgotiations  when  Adams  arrived  late  in  October.  The  in- 
ttractiooa  of  the  American  negotiators  were  as  follows: — 

"  Tm  ere  to  malce  the  most  candid  and  conMntfal  commumea- 
fas  upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  oor  generous  ally,  the 
Mf  ef  Fmncc;  to  underuke  nothing  In  the  negotiations  for  peace 
« tnice  without  their  knowlctlgc  and  concurrenec;  and  ultimately 
to  govi  rn  j  oursclvcs  by  their  advKC  aiid  opinion,  endeavouring 
in  your  whole  conduct  to  m.ikc  them  K.iMbfc  how  much  wr  rt  ly 
on  nil  majesty's  influence  for  effectual  support  in  every  ihin.;  tl1.1t 
auy  be  necessary  to  the  present  security,  or  future  pro!.f>ciiiy,  of 
tl>e  United  States  of  .•\mcrica.'" 

Jay,  however,  in  a  letter  writtfB  to  the  president  of  Congress 
iiotn  Spain,  had  expressed  ill  etlWIg  tcnns  his  disapproval  of 
lodi  dqtenilciice  190a  Fkaace,  and,  on  amviag  ia  Faris,  he 
jgaaaded  that  CveaS  Briteia  abodd  tnet  with  hit  coimtxy  on 
an  equal  footing  by  first  recognizing  its  independence,  although 
tbf  French  minister.  Count  de  Vergennes,  contended  that  an 
acknowledgment  of  ir.dcpendcnce  as  an  effect  of  the  treaty 
*«  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Finally, 
o*inR  largely  to  Jay,  who  suspected  the  goo-l  faith  of  France, 
the  American  ncgottaton  decided  to  treat  indepcadiently  with 
Great  Briuin.  The  provisionaJ  aitidcs,  whidi  were  ee  bvvai- 
•hie  to  the  United  Statee  ee  to  be  a  gieel  eoiprlie  to  the  courts 
ef  naaee  end  Sipain,  woe  aigaed  ea  the  jolii  «f  MMwaiber  17S9. 
ud  were  adopted  with  no  iroportaat  djaage  aa  Ifee  fael  trieiy 

ce  the  3rd  of  September  178?. 

On  the  34th  of  July  17^4  Jay  landed  in  New  York,  where  he 
■as presented  with  the  frce»iom  of  the  citv  and  elected  a  delegate 
lo  Congress  On  the  -  th  of  .M.iy  Conj^rr  h*d  already  cbosrn  him 
to  be  aecreteiy  for  foRigB  adaira,  and  ia  Deceaibcr  Jay 


luiaeatlBOangrceaaad  aeng^tfiaiecntaryahip.  Recoo* 

tinued  to  act  in  this  ca;uiiiy  until  ijijo,  when  Jcffcrvon  bec.irte 
secretary  of  state  u.nder  Uic  new  con>inutKvu.  In  the  quc^tuui 
this  constitution  J.iy  had  lukia  a  keen  iaiete>t,  ai'.d  is  an 
advocate  of  its  ratiiicati.  n  he  wrote  over  the  n.une  '■  rubhw.," 
five  (Nos.  !,  a,  5  ai;d  64)  of  the  famous  series  of  papers  known 
collectively  as  the  FcJf/^isI  (sec  Hauilion,  Ai  iw.suKa).  He 
published  anonymously  (though  without  succeeding  in  concealing 
theemhonhip)  AmAdJrml»lk$P««ph^N*m  K^rlyia  viadiic«> 
Uoo  of  the  conititatloB;  end  ia  the  state  ooaveatkn  et  Pough* 
keepsie  he  ably  seconded  Hamilton  in  securing  its  ratification 
by  New  York.  In  making  his  first  appointments  to  federal 
oi'ices  President  Washington  a-skcil  Jay  to  take  hi.s  ilu  ue, 
Jay  chose  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  C'uutt,  and  held 
this  jwsition  from  September  i;^'.)  to  June  1705.  The  most 
famous  case  that  came  before  him  was  that  of  Cknolm  v.  Ceoniot 
in  which  the  question  was,  Can  a  slate  be  sueo  by  a  cilixca 
of  aaethcraute?  Geeigia  eigued  that  U  could  not  be  ao  Micd. 
oa  the  gmnd  that  ft  was  a  eeinwHa  eUte,  but  Jay  deddtd 
against  Georgia,  on  the  ground  that  lovereignty  in  America 
resided  with  the  people.  This  decision  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  eleventh  amendment  lo  the  fe<leral  lon^iiiuiion,  whiih 
provides  that  no  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  feiler.d  couils 
again>t  any  state  by  a  citi/cn  uf  another  state  or  by  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  any  foreign  stale.  In  179^  Jay  consented  lo  stand  fur 
the  govemorb!iip  of  New  York  Slate,  but  a  partisan  returning* 
board  iouad  the  nturns  of  thcee  counties  technically  defccliva^ 
aad  thomh  lay  laid  leerfved  ea  actual  majority  «i  vetOH  bk 
opponent,  Ceoi^  Clinton,  was  declared  elected. 

Ever  unce  the  War  of  Independence  there  had  been  friction 
between  (Ircat  Britain  and  tin-  L'nitcd  S*  ite-..  Tu  the  grirv.;ni  i  t 
of  the  United  Stales,  toiv  r,;  1.1;;  |iimLii>„lly  uf  (.rc.il  Utitain't 
refusal  to  withdraw  its  tr  i'jjv.  from  thi  ftirts  on  the  nurth' 
western  frontier,  as  was  required  by  the  jicaec  treaty  of  i7Hj,  her 
re(usal  to  make  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away  by  the 
Biitiah  eniy  at  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence,  her 
rcstiicUoae  m  Aomleui  commerce,  and  her  tefanl  to  catar 
ialo  aay  eomaiTiai  tieaty  with  the  United  Stetes.  weie  added, 
efter  war  broke  out  between  Fraaee  aad  Greet  Britain  la  t7«3» 
the  anti  neutral  naval  policy  according  to  which  British  naval 
vcisels  were  authorized  lo  search  American  mcrehantmen  and 
impress  American  seamen,  provisions  were  treated  a-.  t.,i.iral>-:id 
of  war,  and  American  vessels  were  seiicd  for  no  otln  r  ri  1  .on  tlian 
that  they  had  on  board  goods  which  were  the  property  of  ihc 
enemy  or  were  bcmnd  for  a  port  which  though  not  actually 
blockaded  was  declared  to  be  blockaded.  Tha  anti'BrililJl 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Ri^rcientativee  becano  to  StfOBg  thai 
on  the  7th  of  April  1794  a  rcsolutkm  was  introduced  to  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  until  the  north-western  posU  should  be  evacuated  and 
(ireat  Britain's  ami  neutral  naval  policy  should  be  al>andoned. 
Thereupon  WashiiiRton,  fearing  that  war  might  result,  apjujintcd 
Jay  minister  exlr.^ordiriary  to  (ireat  Britain  to  ricKoii.ite  a  new 
treaty,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  by  a  voir  of 
18  to  8,  although  the  non-intercourse  revolution  which  came 
from  the  house  a  few  days  later  was  defeated  in  the  senate  only 
by  the  casting  vote  ef  Vici»>Preddcat  Jolm  Adans.  Jay  landed 
at  Falmouth  in  June  1704,  siRncd  a  treaty  with  Lord  Crenville 
on  the  iQlh  of  Novirml>er,  and  dii^embarked  again  at  New  Yorh 
on  the  j8th  of  May  1795.  The  treaty,  known  in  history  «»  Jay's 
Treaty,  provided  tint  the  north  .t.  rn  i^nts  should  l>e 
evocuatf  d  hy  the  ist  of  June  17^6,  tl  it  f '-rr.n.i  a/m  r-.  yln.uld  be 
appointed  to  settle  the  north-east  and  the  north-wt-.t  boui.'iaries, 
and  that  the  British  datae  for  British  debts  as  well  as  the 
AaKricaa  daims  for  conpensatioQ  for  fllegal  seizures  should 
beicfamdtoeonimlniooeTs.  More  thea  one-batf  of  the  cbuwt 
ia  the  treaty  related  to  commerce,  and  although  they  con- 
tatncd  rather  small  concessions  to  the  United  SLatrt,  iKey 
were  about  as  much  as  rould  reasonably  have  l>een  eij^f 'ed 
in  the  r irrumstances.  One  fbuv,  the  ofi'Tjti^m  of  whieh 
*-as  limit<'d  to  two  years  from  the  close  of  the  riiMmj;  war, 

provided  that  Aamkaa  vtieab  aot  eacecdiag  jo  tons  hwrdea 
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Anerican  products  there  and  take  away  to  American  ports  only 
West  Indian  products;  moreover,  the  United  States  was  to 
export  in  American  vessels  no  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa 
or  cotton  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Jay  consented  to  this 
prohibition  under  the  impression  that  the  articles  named 
were  pecuUirly  the  products  of  tbe  West  Indies,  not  being  aware 
that  cotton  KM  rapidly  bcoaoinf  an  important  export  from 
the  aonthcm  aUto.  Tbe  (qpontiOB  ol  the  other  cwnmcreUI 
daiuawts  limited  to  twdvt  yens.  By  them  tbe  Vdted  States 
was  granted  iimited  privileges  «f  trade  with  the  British  East 
Indies;  some  provisions  were  made  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade  between  (ht-  ViiiUtl  StnUs  and  the  British  dominions  in 
Europe;  Rimr-  anit irs  were  siHiiUci!  under  the  head  of  "  contra- 
band u(  WLir";  it  «.-i5  .igrnd  that  whenever  provisions  were 
seized  as  contraband  they  should  bo  paid  for,  and  that  in  cases  of 
the  capture  of  a  vessel  carr>-ing  contraband  goods  such  goods 
anly  and  not  the  whole  caigp  sliould  be  seised;  it  was  also 
■■Red  that  no  vemdahodd  be  aciaed  aaody  became  it  wasboud 
for  a  blockaded  port,  unless  it  attempted  to  enter  the  port 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  blockade.  The  treaty  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  the  filh  of  June  179S,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  clause  rclalipR  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  was  ratified 
on  the  34th  by  a  vote  of  io  to  10.  As  yd  the  public  was  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  and  although  the  Senate  had  enjoined  secrecy 
on  its  members  even  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  Senator 
Mason  ol  Virginia  gave  out  a  copy  for  publication  only  a  few 
days  later,  llw  Republican  party,  strongly  qrmpatUiinc  with 
France  and  strongly  dJaliUaf  Gint  Britain,  had  been  opposed 
to  Jay's  mission,  and  bad  denounced  Jay  as  a  traitor  and 
guillotined  him  in  effigy  when  they  heard  that  he  was  actually 
negotiating.  The  puLlitaiiun  of  the  treaty  only  acKie'l  to  their 
fury.  They  filled  newspapers  with  articles  dcnouncins  it, 
wrote  virulent  pamphlets  against  it,  and  burned  Jay  in  effigy. 
Tke  British  flag  was  insulted.  Hamilton  was  stoned  at  a  pubUc 
aneeting  in  New  York  while  speaking  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and 
WasUagton  was  greedy  abused  for  signing  it.  In  tbe  House 
of  RepKseBtativet  tbe  Rcpubticans  cndeavonicd  to  prevent 
tbe  execution  of  tbe  treaty  by  refusing  the  necessary  appro- 
priations, and  a  vote  (loth  of  April,  1705)  on  a  resolution  that  it 
ought  to  be  carried  into  efica  stood  49  to  40;  but  on  the  ncit 
day  the  opposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51  to  .t^^.  Once 
in  operation,  the  treaty  grew  in  favour.  Two  days  before  landing 
on  bis  return  from  the  English  mission.  Jay  had  been  elected 
governor  of  New  York  state;  notwithstanding  his  temporary 
unpopularity,  he  was  re-elected  in  April  1798.  With  the  close 
of  tbb  second  term  of  office  in  1801,  he  ended  Ua  poblk  caieer. 
Ahboogb  not  yet  fifty-seven  years  old,  he  refused  all  offers 
of  ofBce  and  retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bedford  in  Westchester 
county,  N.Y.,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rarely  interrupted 
acdttsion.  In  politics  he  was  throughout  inclined  toward 
Conservatism,  and  after  the  rise  of  parties  under  the  federal 
government  he  stood  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Adams  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  tbe  Federalist  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Repufaikans  or  Democratic-RepuMicans. 
Rom  iSsi  until  iSaS  he  was  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Socfety.  He  died  en  tbe  17th  ol  May  i8ig.  The  purity  and 
inlcprity  of  life  are  commemorated  ii>  a  sentence  by  Daniel 
Webster:  "  When  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe 
fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself." 

Sec  Tlu  Correspondence  and  Public  Piififrs  of  John  Jay  (4  voU., 
New  York,  i.H'><;>-i8<)3).  edited  by  H.  P.  Johnvton;  WilUam  Jay. 
Life  of  John  Jay  wilh  Selethoni  from  kis  CorrrtpoKtifni-f  and  Mistfl- 
taneout  Papen  (j  vols..  .New  York.  1S33);  Willi, ini  \\  hi!<  li^tif,  Life 
end  Ttmts  of  John  Jay  (New  York,  188;);  and  C.corgc  IVUcw, 
John  Jay  (Boston,  1890),  in  the  "  American  btatc&mcn  Scrie*." 

John  Ja/a  son,  Wouam  Jav  (1789-18SS),  was  bom  io  New 
York  Ctty  on  tbe  iMi  of  June  1789,  gnduatod  fvom  Yale  la 
1807,  and  soon  aftenmda  aasunied  tbe  managrmrnt  ol  bis 

father's  large  estate  in  Westchester  county,  N.V.   He  was 

ani'.ely  interested  in  peace,  lcmf)erancc  and  anti  s!aver\-  move- 
ucnis.  He  took  0  prominent  part  in  liib  in  founding  the 


Ameifcaa  ttfab  Society;  was  a  judge  of  Wcitehesler  county  from 
1818  to  1843,  when  he  was  removed  from  office  by  the  party  in 
power  in  New  York,  which  hoped,  by  sacrificing  an  anti-slavery 
judge,  to  gain  additional  strength  in  the  southern  siau-s; 
joined  the  American  anti-slavery  society  in  1834,  and  held 
several  important  ofBces  in  this  organization.  In  1840,  how- 
ever, when  it  began  to  advocate  measures  which  be  deemed  too 
radical,  he  withdrew  his  membership,  but  with  bis  pen  he  con- 
tinued bis  labours  on  behalf  of  tbe  slave*  ui:|^  emaacipatiM 
in  tbetfititctof  Cdumbla  and  tbeeaduaien  oif  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  thompk  defecating  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  states.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  peace 
society  and  was  its  president  for  several  years.  His  pamphlet. 
War  and  Peace:  Ike  Evils  of  the  FirsI  vilh  a  Plan  for  Securin( 
the  Last,  advocating  international  arbitration,  was  published  by 
the  English  Peace  Society  in  1841,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  promulgation,  by  the  powers  signing  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856*  of  a  pnMocol  expressiag  tbe  wish  that  nationa,  befoie 
leantfaig  to  anna,  should  bave  vecoune  to  tbe  good  offices  of  a 
(liendly  power.  Among  WiUiam  Jay's  other  writings,  the  most 
important  are  The  Life  of  John  Jay  (2  vols.,  1833)  and  a  Rniew 
of  the  Causrs  and  Conseqiunces  of  Ihr  yfcxican  War  (184Q).  Be 
died  at  Bedford  on  the  14th  of  October  1858. 

See  Bav'ard  Tuekerman,  WiUiam  Jay  and  lie  C«HtfiluH$mi 
Uocementjor  lJu  AMiltoH  of  SUutry  (New  York,  1893). 

William  Jay's  son,  John  Jay  (1817-1894),  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  anli-slavcry  movement.  He  was  a  prominent  mcnr.- 
bcr  of  the  free  soil  party,  and  was  one  of  the  orfianizers  of  tbe 
Republican  party  in  New  York.  lie  was  United  Slates  minister 
to  Austria-Hungary  in  1869-1S75,  and  was  a  member,  and  for  a 
time  president,  of  the  New  York  civil  semte  COOuaiHiOB 
appointed  fay  Govcmoc  Qevelawl  in  1883. 

lAT,  fnuua  (i7ti9-i8ss)«  EngliibNonconlbmlat  divine, 
was  bom  at  TJsbury  la  Wltshire  00  the  6th  of  May  1 769.  He 
adopted  his  father's  trade  of  stone-mason,  but  gave  it  up  is 
fi'^S  in  order  to  enter  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter's  school  at 
Marlborough.  During  the  three  years  that  Jay  spent  there, 
his  preaching  powers  were  rapidly  developed.  Before  he  was 
twenty-one  be  had  preached  nearly  a  thousand  times,  and  ia 
1 7  88  he  bad  for  a  while  occupied  Rowland  Hill's  pulpit  in  ^-nriit 
Wishing  to  continue  his  leading  he  ao^ted  the  bumble  pattar* 
ate  of  ChriitiaB  Maltoid,  near  CUppeabam,  whm  be  tcauaMd 
about  two  years.  After  one  year  at  Hope  chapel,  Clifton,  he 
was  called  to  the  ministry  of  Argyle  Independent  chapel  in  Bath; 
and  on  the  30th  of  January  17QI  he  began  the  work  of  his  life 
there,  altracliiig  hearers  of  every  religious  denomination  and 
of  every  rank,  and  winning  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  pulpit  orator,  an  earnest  religious  author,  and  a  friendly 
counsellor.  Shendan  declared  him  to  be  the  most  manly  oratsr 
be  had  ever  heard.  A  long  and  honourable  comnenon  of  ant^ 
two  years  eame  to  an  end  in  Jaatiary  tSsSt  und  ha  died  cb  the 
J7th  of  December  following. 

The  be«t-known  of  Jay's  works  arc  his  Morning  end  Etmini 
Eiemuni  Tk*  Ckrisban  conttmploUd:  The  Dometiie  Minnw'i 
A  tsUlanl;  and  his  Diuourus.  He  also  wrote  a  Lift  of  Re».  Citrmeiius 
Winter,  and  Memcirt  oj  Ra.  John  Clarke.  As  cditiaa  of  Jay% 
Workt  In  i>  vols.,  8vo,  revised  by  himself,  was  iiaiied  la  llsa-ita^ 
and  again  in  A  new  edition,  in  8  vols.,  Svo,  was puHmhedH 

1876.  Sf  A  uiobwtrabky  (1854);  S.  WiUoo'k Mtmtir ifjmf  (stMh 
S.  Newth  in  Pulpu  Memorials  (1878}. 

JAY  (Fr.  giai),  a  well-known  and  very  beautiful  European 
bird,  the  Corrus  cl^uid^rius  of  Linnaeus,  the  Garrulus  gland^'-.ms 
of  modern  ornithologists.  To  this  species  are  more  or  leas 
closely  allied  numerous  birds  inhabiting  the  Palacarctic  and 
Indian  regions,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  America, 
but  not  occurring  in  the  Antilles,  in  the  southern  poitioa 
of  tbe  Neotropical  Region,  or  ia  the  Ethiopian  or  Awate^ 
liaa.  All  these  birds  are  cotnmonly  called  jays,  and  forn  a 
group  of  the  crows  or  Corndae,  which  may  fairiy  be  considertd 
a  sub-family,  Garrulinae.  Indeed  there  are,  or  hat  e  hecn^ 
systematists  who  voalil  eles.iu-  the  jivs  to  she  rank  of  a  family 
Gamdidae—%  proceeding  which  seems  unncceasary.   Souae  «l 
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tbem  hive  an  unquestionable  resemblance  to  the  pies,  if  the  RTOup 
BOW  known  by  that  name  can  be  satisfactorily  scvcrt<l  from  the 
troe  C«ninae.  In  structure  (he  jays  are  not  read^y  diflcrcn- 
iMtcd  IfOO  the  pies;  but  in  habit  th^  iK  nnch  man  arboreal, 
ddiihlMg  in  thick  covem,  addom  •ppeuiiig  in  the  and 
HcUtf  dtdr  foodonor  onder  tncs.  They  Kcm  «bo  never  to 
«ft «  na  what  CO  the  gRrand,  but  always  to  hop.  The  body- 
iMtben  ate  cemnonty  looie  and  aofi ;  and,  gaily  coloured  as  are 

BOft  of  the  species,  in  few  of  thcni  has  the  plumaRc  the  mctallir 
flossioess  it  generally  presents  in  the  pies,  while  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  "  jay's  wing  "  is  due  to  the  vivid  tints  of  blue— 
tnqootse  and  cobalt,  beighicacd  by  bari  of  jci>bUck,  au  iodica- 
te«fiheMBeat]rk«faiBuiieiitbeiiig«l»cnribbtiithecnu«r 


Fia  I— Ewnpean  Jay. 

Biunbcr  of  the  other  forms  of  the  group,  and  in  some  prcdomi- 
Bating  over  nearly  the  whole  surface.  Of  the  many  (eoera 
ttiat  have  been  proposed  by  ornithologists,  perhtpi  aboot  aine 
aay  be  deemed  lulSdcotty  wcU  eaublkbed. 

TltanBiHiy  BoNpeMi  Jay,  Gtmim  juiwim  {jSt,,  i),  haa 
■lend  to  much  pcnecuthm  in  the  Biitidi  Idaada  aa  tft  faava 
bceoae  b  many  tUitricts  a  rare  bird.  In  Trelam!  ft  aeems  now 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  souilicrii  !i  ilf  of  the  i^Lind  only;  in 
England  generally,  it  is  f.ir  Usa  numerous  than  iLrmerly;  and 
io Scotland  its  numbers  have  decreased  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  exterminated  but 
for  its  stock  being  supplied  in  autumn  by  immigration,  and  for 
its  shy  and  wary  behaviour,  especially  at  the  breeding-season, 
«ben  it  becomes  almost  wholly  mute,  and  thereby  often  escapes 
deicctioo.  No  truthful  mas,  hawever  nach  be  nay  love,  the 
kU,  iriD  (tfnsay  the  dcpnedatloaa  on  fniit  and  eggs  that  It  at 
(ioKS  commits;  but  the  gardeners  and  gamekeepers  of  Britain, 
iasiead  of  taking  a  few  simple  steps  to  guard  their  charge  from 
injury,  deliberately  adopt  methcxis  of  wholesale  destruction — 
mcthodi  that  in  the  ca.H-  of  this  sf>ecius  arc  only  loo  easy  and  too 
effectual— by  proffering  temptation  to  trespass  which  it  is  not  in 
jay-nature  to  resist,  and  accordingly  the  bird  runs  great  chance 
of  total  extirpation.  Notwithstanding  the  warcarricd  on  against 
the  jay,  its  varied  cries  and  active  gesUculaltions  show  it  to  be  a 
^rightly  bird,  aad  at  a  disunce  that  tenders  its  beauty-spots 
invisible,  it  b  yet  rendeted  coapicuoua  by  it*  dnnamwa-colourcd 
body  and  pure  white  tail-coverts,  which  contrast  with  the  deep 
black  and  rich  cbcsUnit  that  o'.hcr'Aive  mark  its  plumage,  and 
even  the  young  at  once  assume  a  <lte:.4  tloLscly  reseml'lmg  that 
of  the  adult.  The  nest,  generally  comcaleil  in  a  leafy  tree  or 
bush,  b  carefully  built,  with  a  lining  formed  of  Gnc  roots  neatly 
interwoven.  Herein  from  four  to  seven  eggs,  of  a  greenish- 
white  closely  freckled,  to  aa  to  seem  sufluaed  with  U^t  olive, 
lie  Ud  In  March  or  AfMB,  and  the  young  OB  tjultting  it  ioom- 
pe^r  Ibeir  paieots  for  some  weeks. 

Thoni^  the  common  jay  of  Europe  inhabits  neaify  the  whole 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  south  of  64°  N.  lat.,  its  territory  b 
the  east  of  Russia  is  also  occupied  by  G.  brandii,  a  kindred  form, 
^hich  replaces  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ural,  and  ranges  thence 
across  Siberia  to  Japan;  and  again  on  the  lower  Danube  aad 


thence  to  Constantinople  the  nearly  allied  G.  krynuki  (which 
alone  is  found  in  southern  Russia,  Caucasia  and  Asia  Minor) 
shares  its  haunts  with  iL'  It  also  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
to  Algeria  and  Mofoooo;  hot  there,  as  in  southern  Spain,  it  is 
probably  but  a  winter  immigiant.  The  three  forms  just  named 
have  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  genus.  Not  to  then  cone 
C.  atrieafUfus,  readitagfRHn  Syria  to  BalocMetaa,  G,  japtmkm, 
the  ordinary  jay  of  soatbem  Japan,  aad  G.  thmait,  the  Chinese 
bird.  Other  forms  have  a  much  more  limited  area,  as  C  ((rxUalis, 
the  local  and  resident  jay  of  Algeria,  G.  kyrcanus,  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  G.  lananus,  confined  to 
the  island  of  Formosa.  The  most  aberrant  of  the  true  jays  is 
C.  lidlhi,  a  very  rare  species,  which  seems  to  come  from  some 
part  of  Japan  (vuk  Salvador!,  AUi  Accad.  Torino,  vii.  474), 
though  its  exact  locality  is  not  kiwwn. 

Leaving  the  troe  jays  of  the  genus  Combu,  it  is  eipcdient 
nest  to  oondder  those  of  a  group  named,  in  1831,  Petistntu 
by  Prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Segfw,  &c.,  Anim.  Vertebrali,  p.  4j) 
and  Dysorniihia  by  Swainaon  (F.  B.- Americana,  ii.  49S)  * 

This  group  contains  two  species — one  the  Lanitu  itifjutlus  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Siberian  jay  of  English  writers,  which  ranges 
throughout  the  pine-forests  of  the  north  of  Kurope  and  Asia,  and 
the  second  the  Conus  tanadeHsis  ol  the  same  author,  or  Canada 
jay,  occupying  a  rimilar  station  b  America.  The  so-called 
Siberian jayiaoneefthenioetcntCftBiningbirdsbthewDrld.  Its 
versatile  cries  and  actlona,  u  seen  and  Imrd  by  theae  vAopcae* 
tratc  the  solitude  «l  the aoithan  laccsts  it  inhabits,  can  newer  be 
forgot  t  en  by  ooe  who  has  had  espertence  of  them,  any  more  than 
the  pleasing  sight  of  its  rust  coloured  tail,  which  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sunshine  will  light  up  into  a  brilliancy  quite  unexpected 
by  those  who  have  ooiy  emwyed  the  bird's  (  ' 
appearance  b 
the  glass-case  of 
a  museum.  It 
seems  scarcely  to 
know  fear,  ob- 
truding ftaeH  00 
thenooeeelaay 
traveller  who  In- 
vades its  haunts, 
and,  should  he 
halt,  making  it- 
self at  once  a 
dcnixen  of  his 
bivouac.  In  con- 
finement it 
speedily  beconaa 

fricndly,hataait- 
ablefoodlorit  b 
not  easily  found. 
Linnaeus  seems 
10  have  been 
under  a  misap- 
prehension when 
he  appUed  to  it  a-— American  Blue  Jey. 
the  trivial  epithet  it  bears;  for  by  none  of  his  countrymen  is  it. 
deemed  an  unlucky  bird,  but  rather  the  reverse  In  fact,  no  one 
can  listen  to  the  cheinr  aound  of  iu  ordinary  eaOa  with  any  hot 
a  hopeful  feeling.  The  Canada  jay,  or  "  wUaky^Jack "  (the 
corruption  probably  of  a  Cree  name),  acema  to  be  of  a  ain^lar 
nature,  but  it  presents  a  still  more  sombre  obhwation,  its  neslfing 
plumage,'  indeed,  being  thoroughly  corvine  ha  afpeawnce  Ud 
suggestive  of  its  being  a  pristine  form. 

As  though  to  make  amends  for  the  dull  plumage  of  the  species 
last  mentioned,  North  America  oSers  some  of  the  most  briliiantly 

'  Further  inrormation  will  poenbly  show  that  these  districts  en 

n  it  iircupied  at  the  Mine  iciion  of  the  year  by  the  two  fnrrn». 


'  Recent  writer*  have  preferred  the  former  name,  though  it 
odIv  us4x1  sub-gcncrically  l>y  itaautbor.  who  awianed  to  it  00  ( ' 
tcr^.  which  the  inventor  of  the  ktter  waa  caicf w  ledokngardbgit 

at  the  Mine  time  as  a  Rcnu^.  ^  . 

•In  this  it  was  deseril  "fl  .ind  figured  (F.  B.  AWInlQMtf  tL  tf/tt 
pL      a*  a  dialiact  •peuca,  G.  ir«ck)irk;fnt^m. 
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coloured  of  the sub-tamiTy,  and  the  common  blue  jiy'  of  Canada 
and  the  eastern  slates  of  the  Union,  Cyjnurns  (nst  ;/i/5  (tiK^  i). 
it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  bird*  o(  ihc  Transail miic  woods 
The  account  of  its  habits  by  Alexander  Wilson  is  l-now  n  lo  every 
gtudent  o(  ornHboloBy.  and  Wilaoa's  (oUowcrs  have  had  little  to 
do  but  supplemetrt  Ua  bistorjr  triih  ttaimiMCtiiit  detdb.  In 
this  bird  and  its  many  allied  forms,  adofatkm,  thon^  almost 
confined  to  various  lints  of  blue,  seems  to  reach  fis  climax,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  more  pari  1  t  ula r  notice  of  (hem,  or  of  tfie 
members  of  ihe  other  Rcncra  LyjiiociHi!,  Cyaiiinoriix,  Xcntliitra, 
Piilorkinus,  and  more,  which  inhabit  various  parts  of  the 
Western  continent.  It  remains,  however,  to  mention  the  genus 
Cisso,  including  many  beautiful  forms  bekmging  to  the  Indian 
negion,  and  among  them  the  C.  aftdnt  and  C.  sinensis,  so  often 
tcpRsented  in  Oriental  drawinga,  thoogb  doubts  may  be  cx- 
p«Hd  vkeiher  thtae  Urds  uc  sot  inoie  nearly  related  to  the 
pies  than  to  the  jays.  (A.  K.) 

JEALOUSY  ( idaptcd  from  Fr.  jalousif,  formed  from  jaloux, 
jealous,  Low  L.il.  :c''.n:i!,  Gr.  f>?Xot,  urdour,  leal,  from  the  root 
seen  in  (iay,  to  Ixnl.  fcrnu.Tit;  cf.  "  ycn'^I  "),  onj'initly  a  condi- 
tion of  icalous  emulation,  and  hence,  in  the  usual  mo<lern  sense, 
of  resentment  at  being  (or  believing  that  one  is  or  may  be) 
supplanted  or  preferred  in  the  love  or  affection  of  another,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wme  good  regarded  as  properly  one's  own. 
JaJmay  is  really  a  ibnn  of  cnnry,  but  iuqriiea  a  fceUng  of  personal 
dafaa  wMch  in  envy  or  covet  ousnew  It  wantfag.  The  Jealousy 
•f  God,  as  in  Exod.  xx.  s. "  For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God.  am  a  Jealous 
Cod,"  has  been  defined  by  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets,  i860)  SS  the 
attribute  "  whereby  he  docs  not  endure  the  love  of  his  creatures 
to  be  transferred  from  hini."  "  Jealous."  by  ttymoloffv,  is 
however,  only  another  form  of  "  tcalous,"  and  the  identity  is 
exemplified  by  such  expressions  as  *'  I  have  been  very  jealous 
for  the  Ixird  God  of  Hosts  "  (i  Kings  xix.  10).  A  kind  of  glass, 
thkk,  ribbed  and  non-transparent,  was  formerly  known  as 
**  jcalous-glass,"  and  this  application  b  seen  in  the  borrowed 
French  woid/a/«MM,  a  blind  at  abttUcTt  made  oi  tlau  of  wood, 
«Udi  dope  ni  aiich  a  way  at  to  adnit  iJr  Md  «  cotaln  ■■Mont 
of  light,  wbile  tirliidfng  rain  and  sua  and  liMpcctfaa  ft«m 

without. 

JEAN  D'ARRAS,  a  15th-century  trouMirt,  about  whose 
personal  history  nothinR  is  known,  w.is  the  coll.-i.ljorator  with 
Antoine  du  V'al  and  Foumi.irt  <le  (  amhr.ii  in  ti  c  .inlliorslui)  of 
a  collection  of  stories  entitled  Eviingiles  de  quenouUtt,  '1  hey 
purpoit  to  record  the  narratives  of  a  group  ol  ladJca  at  their 
grinning;,  who  relate  the  current  theories  on  a  great  variety  of 
•ubjects.  Tlie  work  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
and  is  of  eomtidefable  value  for  the  iight  it  tbrawi  «n  medieval 


Thcfc  wen  awNye«tie«a«ftUs  book  la  die  19th  and  iCtheen- 
turics.  oncet  whiA  waa  printed  by  Wyalcyn  de  Woide  in  Englirii. 
Th*  CotpdUt  of  DystawTM.  A  modem  edition  (C^lkttion  Janaci} 


has  a  preface  byAaatole  Ftanee. 

Another  trouvire,  Jean  d'Akbas  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  John, 
duke  of  Berry,  a  long  prose  romance  entitled  C>;roir.<;n<:  dc  la 
prineesse.  It  relates  with  many  digressions  the  aniecedenls 
and  life  of  the  fairy  Melusinc  (</.r.). 

iEAH  OK  MEUN,  or  Ds  Meumo  (c  tajo«  ijos).  whose 
ettglRal  name  waa  Jean  Clopinel  or  Cliopincl.  was  bom  at  Mean- 
sur-Loire.  Tradition  aiseru  that  he  studied  '  'V-  univefsity 
of  Paris.  At  any  rate  he  was,  like  his  conten  1  1  <  ) ,  Rutebeuf . 
a  defender  of  Guillaumc  dc  Saint-Amour  and  a  bitter  critic  of  tlic 
mendicant  onkrs.  Most  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  possessed,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques,  a  house  with 
a  tower,  court  and  garden,  which  was  described  in  x,?o5  as  the 
house  of  the  late  Jean  de  Mcung,  and  was  llien  btytnwed  by  a 
cenain  Adam  d'Andcly  on  the  Dominicans.  Jean  de  Mcun  says 
that  in  bis  youth  be  oompoacd  Bong»  that  won  tnng  in  every 
public  place  and  idtool  in  Fiance.  In  the  enumetatien  of  hia 
own  works  he  places  first  Ms  contbraation  of  the  Roman  de  la 
rose  of  (luHI  uime  dc  Lor:is  (/  r  ).    The  <I,Ttc  of  this  second  part 

*  The  birds  known  a*  blue  jay*  in  India  and  Africa  are  rollers 


is  gcnfrally  fixed  between  1268  and  uSs  by  a  reference  in  the 
p<K-m  to  the  death  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  executed  (ij68)  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou  (d.  I  jSj)  who  is  described  as  the  present 
king  of  Sicily.  M.  F.  Guillon  (jtan  Chpinel,  1903).  however, 
considering  the  poem  primarily  as  a  political  satire,  places  it  in 
tke  last  five  yean  of  the  tjth  century.  Jean  de  Meun  doabtkm 
edited  the  WOdt  of  bis  predecessor,  Cuillaume  dc  Lorris,  before 
using  it  as  tbe  starting  point  of  his  own  vast  poem,  running  to 
10,000  lines.  The  continuation  of  Jean  dc  Meun  is  a  s;itirc  on 
the  monastic  orders,  on  celibacy,  on  the  nobility,  the  jMpal  see, 
the  eiccssive  preiensiorii  of  royalty,  and  espeiully  cri  w.  n  en 
and  marriage.  Cuillaume  had  been  the  servant  of  love,  and  the 
exponent  of  the  laws  of  "  courtoisie  Jean  dc  Mcun  added  an 
"  art  of  love,"  exposing  with  brutality  the  vices  of  women,  tbdr 
arts  of  deception,  and  the  means  hf  wUcfa  men  may  ontsHt 
them.  Jean  de  Meun  embodied  the  mocking,  sceptical  spirit  of 
the/oWaitx.  He  did  not  share  in  current  suricrstitions,  he  had 
no  respect  for  established  institutions,  and  he  scorned  the  con- 
ventions of  feudalism  and  romance.  His  poem  shows  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  its  plan,  the  faculty  of 
keen  observation,  of  lucid  reasoning  and  exposition,  and  it  entitles 
him  to  be  consiiiered  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  poets. 
He  handled  Ihe  French  language  with  an  ease  and  precisicm 
unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  the  length  of  his  poem  was  no 
bar  to  ita  popularity  in  the  i  jth  and  uth  centuics.  Part  of  iu 
vogue  waa  no  doubt  doe  to  tbe  fact  thM  tbe  author,  who  had  , 
mastered  practically  all  the  scientific  and  literary  knowledge  of 
his  contemporaries  in  France,  had  found  room  in  his  poem  for  a 
great  amount  Of  useful  information  and  for  numerous  citations 
from  classical  authors.  The  l>ook  was  .ittackcd  by  Gvullaume  de 
Dcgulleville  in  his  PHtrinaf^e  dc  li  vie  kumaine  (c.  ijjo),  long  a 
favourite  work  both  in  England  and  France;  by  John  Gerson, 
and  by  Christine  de  Pisan  in  her  £pVr$  on  dim  d*«!Mnr;  but  it 
also  found  energetic  defendcia. 

Jean  de  Meun  translated  in  1284  th*  treatiae.  Tit  re  mUilari,  of 
Vegeiius  into  French  as  Le  litre  de  Ve^ee  de  fart  4e  cketalerie*  (cd. 
Ulyne  Robert,  Soc.  drs  ancient  texlei  Jr.,  1897).  He  al«o  prodtKcd 
a  spirited  version,  ihc  first  in  French,  of  the  letters  of  Abclard  and 
Hi  iai^e.  A  i4i!i  i<  nrur>'  .MS.  of  ilii»  tran»lation  in  the  Biblioth^ve 
N.iiii>n.>le  has  annotations  by  IVtrarrh.  Mis  translation  o(  Ihe 
/'c  cnnir!.:ti(\ne  pht!osof>ktiif  i>f  flmiiu^  is  preceded  by  a  Utter  to 
I'hilip  in  which  he  enumerates  his  earlier  works,  two  oi  which 
are  lost— D«  spiritMilk  omiht  ffom  tha  De  apMUmli  mmitiHe  of 
Aelred  of  Rievaulx  (d.  1166),  and  the  Lhre  4e$  mtmOlte  rilMmttt 
from  (he  Topofjrepkia  Hioemiea,  or  De  itirabttibms  Hibemiae  of 
t.iraldut  Cambrensit  (Ciraud  dc  Barn-).  His  last  poems  are 
doubt le-ui  hio  Teiiameni  and  CedUQk,  The  Tt^wttnt  is  written  in 
quatrain",  in  ni  ^norime, and  contalna advioe  to the  diSBcnt  datns 

of  the  cununuiiily. 

See  alio  Paulin  Paris  in  Hist.  IU.  de  la  Frasiee,  mvL  9»l-49> 
and  E.  Langlois  in  Hist,  it  la  Isae itf  etde  la  lit.  frantait,  ed.  L. 
Petit  de  Jullevilloi  li,  tas-i6t  (tlge);  and  editions  of  the  Jbman 
dif  Jlarei«(f.».). 

JEANNtirK,  a  borough  of  \\  (  >tmorcla.-:l  county,  Pennsyl- 
vani,i,  U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  £.  by  S.  of  I'lttshurg.  Pop.  (tS^o), 
3:06:  (i<3<?ol,  5^65  (i  MO  fon^pi-born);  (igio),  8077.  It  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  is  connected  with 
Pittsburg  and  Uniontown  by  electric  railway.  It  la  aufmlicd 
with  natural  gas  and  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  centre,  to 
principal  manufactiuta  bdng  glass,  taUe-wait  and  nbbcr  goadt. 
jcannette  was  founded  hi  188S,  ad  WIS  IncMpontod  a*  a 

Ixirough  in  1889. 

JEANNIN,  PIERRE  (1540-162}).  French  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Autun.  A  pupil  of  the  great  jurist  Jacques  Cujas  at  Bourgcs, 
lie  was  an  advtH  .iif  at  Llijon  in  i  ;6rj  and  became  councillor  and 
then  president  of  the  p.irlrmcnl  of  Burgundy.  He  opposed  in 
vain  the  massacre  of  St  nartholomew  in  his  province.  As 
councillor  to  tbe  duke  of  Mayenne  he  aonght  to  reconcile  Man 
with  Henry  IV.  After  the  victory  of  Fbntafaie-TVancatK  (tS9S>. 
Henry  took  Jeannin  into  his  council  and  in  1602  named  him 
inlcndant  of  fin.tnce?.  He  took  part  In  the  principal  events  of 
the  reign,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Lyr  ns  w  iih  the  duke  of  Sa% '  y 

'  Jean  de  Meun't  translation  formed  the  basis  of  a  rhymed  \-crstoa 
( 1 7';o)  by  Jean  PHorat  ef  Beanson,£f  etnyMnw  di  fmdrt  *  r*^ 
leru. 
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(see  Hes*V  IV.),  and  the  dtfcniivt  alliance  between  France  and 
tile  United  Netherlands  in  rfjoS.  As  supefii-.tcndent  of  tinaiucs 
under  Louis  XIII.,  he  tried  to  establish  harmony  between  the 
king  and  the  quccn-mother. 

See  Berpw  de  Xivrey,  Ltttrtt  mistives  de  Henri  ]V.  (in  the  Ccllec- 
tioHtnidtlt  pour  ikiiUnre  de  Fran(r).i.  \- .  {l.>>,siil;  I'uritij  S;  jimi.iisc), 
Elan  lurU  n€  de  Pttrrt  Jcnin  (Dijon,  lOj^j ;  Saiatc-Ucuvc,  Cauicrtci 
du  Lndi,  I.  X.  (May  18^). 

jn^  JOHN  (1726-1786),  Eocliili  divine,  was  educated  at 
Cunlnidie,  when  be  wu  elected  tsUoir  of  FtteriMNtse  ia  1761, 
having  pre\'iously  been  second  wrangler.    He  was  a  man  of 

independent  judgment  and  warmly  supported  the  movement  of 
1771  for  abolishing  university  and  clerical  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  ArSiclcs.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Cjftck  Tc.itamcnt  he 
is  said  to  have  cxpicjscil  .Sfwinian  views.  In  1775  he  rcsigncil 
his  Suffolk  church  living  aud  two  years  afterwards  graduated 
M.D.  at  St  Andrews,  Ue  poctiMd  Bwdidae in  Loadoa aod «•* 
decUd  ¥JL&,  ia  tn9^ 
Airalbcr  Jam  JiSB  (tTtj-iSjj),  bithe|>  of  Uneridt,  fa  best 

known  as  ti  c  autJitir  of  Sicrcd  Literature  (London,  i8io). 

JEBB,  SIR  RICHARD  CLAVERHOUSE  (i8.ai-i<jo';).  English 
clas<.ical  scholar,  was  born  at  Dundee  on  the  27th  of  August 
1841.    His  father  was  a  well-known  barrister,  and  his  grand- 
father a  judge.    He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at 
Trinity  CoUcge,  Cambridge.    He  won  the  Porson  and  Craven 
admlanhlps,  was  senior  classic  in  1S62,  and  became  fellow  and 
tutor  «l  Us  coU^  in  186 j.  Ftan  1II69  to  1875  he  was  pabUc 
ofttor  of  the  nnivmity ;  profesaorof  Gieek  at  Glasgow  fiom  rSrs 
to  i88q,  and  at  Cambridge  from  i88<)  till  his  dcatli  on  tlic  qth  of 
December  100?.    In  iSoi  he  was  elected  mcmlwr  of  parliament 
for  C".ir:il>riii^-e  rnivcrsity;  he  was  knighted  in  ipoo.    Jcbb  was 
arknuwledged  to  Im:  one  of  the  most  brilliant  classical  scholars  of 
bis  time,  a  humanist  in  the  best  sense,  and  his  powers  of  transla- 
tion from  and  into  the  cbs^iral  languages  were  unrivalled.  A 
collected  volnme,  TraniLiwni  into  Creek  and  Latin,  appeared 
to  fSji  (ed«  1909),  lie  was  the  lediucnt  of  maajf  boaoraiy 
dqma  Iron  Burapean  end  Aneiican  onivcnUics,  and  in  iQos 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Merit.   He  married  in 
1874  the  widow  of  General  A.  J.  Slemmcr,  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  survived  him. 

Jcbb  was  the  author  of  numerou*  publication*,  of  which  the 
following  arc  the  most  important:  The  Ckaratteri  of  Theophrastus 
(1870),  text,  introduction,  English  trarulation  and  commentary 
(re-cdited  by  J.  E.  Sandys.  1909);  The  Attic  Orators  from  Amipkon 
l»  Itaeus  (3nd  cd.,  1893),  with  companion  Volume,  Selections  from  the 
AUu  Orators  (2nd  cd..  18SS) ;  DentJey  (lfi«J^ :  Suptiodct  (3rd  cd..  1893) 
the  »evcn  plays,  text,  Lngli»h  translation  and  notes,  the  pro- 
mised f-rlition  of  the  frasmcnts  bcinR  prevented  by  his  death; 
Bji.  A;,.'!.//- 1  (  i(;o5).  te\t.  tr.in  lation.and  f\"U--;  lli"T„-r  1  U'l  i  d  .  If^NH). 
an  int'ro«Iuclion  to  the  Jimd  and  Odyssey;  Modern  Greece  (1901); 
Tkf  Grfrj.lh  and  Jnfliune*  of  Claukol  Grttk  Poffr-f  (1803).  His 
translation  of  the  fOtetoric  01  Ari«totte  was  pubttkhctf  posinureouily 
under  the  editorahip  of  J.  E.  S.»nd>s  (!•/><)).  A  selection  from  his 
EsMxyt  and  Addrtssel,  and  a  subse<iuen«  volume.  Life  <i>id  /.'-.'.vrs  of 
Sir  Riehard  Clnx-erhaw  JehH  fviih  critical  inlnvldf tlnn  by  .\.  \V. 
Verrall)  were  pol>li-hrd  by  his  w  iriow  in  1907 ;  Fceal-o  an  ajipn '  iative 
notice  by  J.  i:~  Sandys,  fiisl.  oj  Ciaukal  StMarsktp,  iii.  (190^;. 

JEBETL  (anc,  CrSaf-ByWrtj),  a  twurn  of  Syria  pleasantly 

situated  on  a  slight  eminence  ner.r  the  rca,  about  :o  ni.  .\.  of 
Beirut.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  w.ill  i  J  m.  iu  rirntmferenre,  with 
square  lowers  at  the  anglfs,  ^iv.'l  a  car  tli-  ?A  ihr-  south-cast  corner. 
Numerous  broken  granite  columns  in  tlic-  gardens  aiul  vinc>ard* 
'.hat  surround  the  town,  w-iih  the  number  of  ruined  houses  within 
the  walls,  testify  to  its  former  bnportance.  The  stele  of  Jchaw- 
BMtek,  king  of  Gebol,  found  here,  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Phoenician  monuments.  The  smaHport  is  almost  choked  up 
with  sand  and  ruins.    Pop.  .^ooo,  all  Moslems. 

The  inJi.ihiiants  of  the  Phoenician  Cebal  and  Greek  Byblus 
were  retiO  .vnccl  as  stonecutters  .indship-buildi  rs,    Arrian  (ii.  30  t) 

presents  Enylus,  king  of  Hyblus,  as  joining  Alexander  v.ith  a 
fleet,  after  that  monarch  had  captured  the  city.  Philo  of  Byblus 
makes  it  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  foundc«i  by  Cnmus, 
Lt.  the  Molocli  who  ^ipnts  from  the  stele  of  Jcbawmelck  to  have 
been  with  BsaUt  the  chief  dchy  of  the  dty.  Accofdtng  to 
nataich  (M«r.357)|theaili  witbthecoiiiaeef  OiiifawateHl 
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ashore  at  Byblus.  and  there  found  by  Isis.  The  orgies  of  Adonis 
in  the  temple  of  Baalit  (Aphrodite  Bybli.i)  are  described  by 
Lucian,  De  Dca  Syr.,  cap.  vi.  The  river  .Vdoiiis  is  the  Nahr  al- 
Ibrahim,  which  llows  near  the  town.  1  he  cru!.adcrs,  after  failing 
before  it  in  1099,  captured  "  Ciblct  "  in  iioj,  but  lost  it  again 
to  Saiadin  in  xxBf,  Under  Mahoounadaa  idc  it  has  gradually 
decayed.  (D.CH.) 

Jim.  (Flur.  /Otf).  alw  «iitt»  Oun  with  haid  f  <pfair. 
gibil),  an  Arabic  word  meaajng  t  BWtaln  or  a  mountamdMdn. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  place-names.  The  French  translitera^oa 
of  the  word  is  djebel.  Jihdi  sigrulks  a  moui.taii  cer.  The  pro- 
nunciation with  a  hard  g  sound  is  that  Ui.e!l  iu  the  Egyptian 
dialect  of  .\rabic. 

JEDBURGH,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county-town  of 
Roxburghshire.  Scotland.  Pop.  of  police  burgh  (k/>i),  .^136. 
It  M  sitintcd  on  Jed  Water,  a  tributao^  of  the  Teviot.  $6|  m.  S.£. 
of  Edinbufih  by  the  Noeth  British  railway,  via  Roxburgh  sad 
St  BoBwells  (49  BB.  -by  nad),  aad  10  m.  from  the  border  at 
Catdeuch  Shin,  a  peak  of  the  Cheviots,  1742  ft.  high.  Of  the 
ii.irrj;-  Jr  dburgh  there  have  bee;i  many  variants,  the  earliest  being 
(.educardc  (800).  Jedwarlh  (i-'sO,  and  Gcddart  (lsS6),  while 
locally  the  word  is  s<^metime';  pronounced  Jelhart.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jed,  the  main  streets  running 
at  right  angles  from  each  side  of  the  central  market-place.  Of 
the  renowned  group  of  Border  abbeys — Jedburgh,  Melrose, 
Diyban^  and  Kcbo— that  of  Jedburgh  is  the  stateliest.  In 
iiiSt  accoidinf  to  tesdition,  b«t  mote  probably  as  late  as  113B, 
David,  prince  all  Cnmbria,  here  founded  a  priory  for  Augustintan 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  St  Quentin  at  Beauvais  in  France,  and 
in  1147.  a^ftc  he  had  become  king,  erected  it  into  an  abbey 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Repeatedly  damaged  in  Border  warfare, 
it  was  ruined  in  i!;44-4S  during  the  English  invasion  led  by 
Sir  Ralph  Evers  (or  Lure).  The  establishment  was  suppressed 
in  JSS9.  the  revenues  l>cing  lcm|>orarily  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
After  changitig  owners  more  than  once,  the  lands  were  purchased 
in  1637  by  tlw  3rd  earl  <rf  Lothian.  Latteriyfiveof  thebaytat 
tlie  west  end  had  been  otiBasd  la  the  parish  chiBdl,  b«it  in  189  jr 
1S7S  the  9th  marquess  of  Lothian  built  a  church  for  the  service 
of  the  parish,  and  presented  it  to  the  heritors  in  erchangr  for  the 
ruinc'i  .-hlicv  in  order  to  ]>rcvcnt  the  lattCT  fivm  bcflg i*jHKd 
by  modern  addilioi-.s  and  alterations. 

The  abl>ey  was  built  of  f)ld  Red  '.ir.dstonc.  and  belongs  mo^^tly 
to  the  end  of  the  I  jth  and  the  beginning  of  llie  1  uh  eenturiv*.  1  he 
architecture  i»  mixed,  and  the  abbey  is  a  licautiful  example  of  the 
Norman  and  Transition  styles.  The  total  Icngt  h  is  .735  ft.,  the  nave 
bring  ft.  long  and  59I  ft.  wide.  The  west  front  contains  a 
crcat  Nurntan  porch  and  a  fine  wheel  window.  The  nave,  «a  each 
side,  has  nine  poinlcti  archis  in  the  basement  storey,  nine  round 
arehcs  in  the  triforiuin,  and  thirty-six  pointei)  .iritiis  in  ihe  1  !■  re- 
ctory, throtijh  w hii  h  an  arra<K-  i^  1  .irriod  on  \'OX\\  viiics.  The  ti •« er, 
at  the  inters<Ttion  of  th'-  ii.ive  and  I r.in -«  ].|  -.  i^  >•{  tiriu»U>llly  mi-'-i^e 
pro|Kirtions,  bring  30  It.  K]uare  and  fully  luo  ft.  high:  the  network 
baluiter  round  the  top  is  nadem.  WiUitlM«aice|itim«f  (heaoith 
piers  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wait  above,  whtcn  are  Norman,  the 

tower  dates  from  the  end  of  the  "  rAury.    The  whole  of  the 

south  tran^pt  has  p  rishcd.  The  n-  t  !i  iriir  -i  tit.  «i(h  early 
Decorated  window-;,  \\.\\  Iwx-n  rovereil  in  and  w  illed  off,  and  is  the 
burial-sroiind  of  the  Kerr>  of  l  eriiilur-l.  aneestors  of  the  marijursi 
of  Lothian.  1  In-  cirlie^  tomb-'.one  is  ililed  l.S^4;  one  of  the 
l.iti --t  i.  tin-  rr  :  111!,  nt  ef!■^.;^■,  by  G.  F.  Watts,  !<  A.,  of  the  Sth 
marnucss  of  Lothian  All  that  is  left  of  the  choir, 

whicn  coataios  some  very  early  Norman  work,  is  two  bays  with  three 
tiers  on  each  side,  connponding  to  the  design  of  the  iiave.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  aisle,  with  Dccor.iicd  window  and  groined  roof, 
f  oiith  of  the  chancel,  formed  the  gr.tmmar  school  (removed  from  the 
.lbl>ev  in  17s')  in  whieh  Samuel  Rutherford  (iftoo-iW.i).  prinrif>a1 
of  St  Mary's  t  i.llc.e.  M  Andrews,  and  Jameji  Thotiison.  aiilhor  of 
The  Seaiffi,  were  <<luiated.  1  he  d.xjr  leading  from  the  south  aisle 
into  a  herb,n  (  Mii^  k;.ir(|i  n.  formerl)  the  cliister,  is  an  exquisite  comr 
i.f  one  which  had  become  greatly  decayed.  It  was  designed  by  Sir 
Rowand  Andcraon,  under  whose  superintendence  rwtorstknn  in  the 
abbey  was  carried  out. 

The  castle  s(oo<l  on  high  ground  at  the  south  end  of  the  burgh, 
or  "  town-head."  Erected  by  Daviil  I.,  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds ceded  to  England  In  1171,  under  the  treaty  of  I  alaisc.  for 
the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion.  It  was,  however,  so  often 
captmcd  by  the  En^sh  that  it  became  a  menace  rather  than  a 
protcctioB,  and  the  towaiMk  dcmaiished  it  b  1409-  It  bad 
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<CCMton»My  been  used  as  t  royal  rnidcncr,  am!  »as  tlic  leBBetiB 
Noiwanbcr  1285,  of  the  rcvcLs  held  in  celebration  of  the  marriage 
(nlemn!Z4;d  in  the  abbey)  of  Alexander  III.  U>  JokU,  or  Yolande, 
dinghter  oi  Uie  count  «l  Dkiul  Theiiumftoocttpied  in  tSij 
bgr  the  emmty  piteM,  smt  kaoim  at  ite  caatle,  a  cuMfltttd 
•tnKture  which  graduaOy  feU  into  ditose  and  was  acqoiMd  by 
tlie  corporation  in  iSqo.  A  house  exists  in  Backdate  in  wUai 
Mary  Qurrn  of  Scots.  ri-Mtlcd  in  1566,  and  one  hi  Cailkt*!*^ 
which  I'rincc  Charles  Edward  occupied  in  1745. 

The  public  buildings  include  the  prammar  school  (built  in 
iSSj  to  replace  the  successor  of  the  school  in  the  abbey),  founded 
by  William  TurnbuU,  bisbop  of  Glasgow  (d.  1454),  the  county 
liuildinci,  the  free  library  and  the  public  hail,  which  Mcceeded  to 
tlieconiciduafledcatngfiedby  firein  1898,  a  loss  that  Involved 
the  museum  and  its  ooattnts,  iadadif  the  baaam  c^Auied 
by  the  Jethait  weavm  it  BannocklNini  md  KflBecnnkie.  The 
old  market  cross  still  exists,  and  there  are  two  public  parks. 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollens  (blankets, 
hosiery),  but  brewing  tanninR  and  iron-founding  arc  rnrricd  on. 
and  fruit  (especially  pears)  and  garden  produce  arc  in  repute. 
JedburRh  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  ibe  reign  of  David  I  .  an  J 
received  a  charter  from  Robert  I.  and  another,  in  1566,  from 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Sacked  and  burned  lime  after  lime  dur- 
ing the  Border  strife,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  towaaaen  should 
become  keen  ligliteiB.  TlidrcTy  of"  Jethait'h  betel  "was  heeid 
wherever  the  fray  waxed  most  fiercely,  and  the  Jethart  axe  of 
thrir  invention — a  steel  axe  on  a  4-ft.  pole  -  wrought  havoc  in 
their  hands. 

•  "  Jclhart  or  Jcddart  justice,"  according  to  vvhiih  a  man  was 
banged  first  and  tried  afterwards,  su  ni',  tu  I -ive  been  a  hasty 
generalization  from  a  solitary  fact — the  summary  execution  in 
James  M  s  reign  of  a  gang  of  rogues  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
George  Home,  but  has  neverthdem  peased  into  a  proverb. 

Old  Jeddart,  4  m.  S.  of  the  picNnt  town,  the  first  site  of  the 
bttigb,  is  now  marked  by  afevgiiaqrnowids,aBdof  ihepcat 
Jedburgh  forest ,  only  the  venerable  odes,  the  "  Capon  Tree  "  and 
the  "King  of  the  Woods"  rrm-iin,  Dunion  Hill  (1095  ft.), 
about  J  m.  s<JUlh-\vcst  of  Jedburgh,  comtnands  a  line  view  of 
the  capital  of  the  county. 

'  JEEJEEBHOY  (Ji]ibiiai),  SIR  JAMSETJEE  Gamsetji). 
Bart.  (17K3-135Q),  Indian  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  Bombay  in  1783,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a 
mattectng  o(  neicantile  education  and  a  bftie  pittance,  he 
ONnmenoed  a  aeries  of  businen  travds  destined  to  lead  Mm  to 
fortune  and  fame.  After  a  preliminary  visit  to  Calcutta,  he  under- 
took a  voyage  to  China,  ih(  11  fraught  with  so  much  difl^culty  and 
risk  that  it  "as  regarded  as  a  venture  betokening  considerable 
enterprise  and  courage,  and  he  subsequently  initiated  a  syste- 
matic trade  with  llial  country,  bi'ing  himstlf  the  carrier  of  his 
merchant  wares  on  his  passages  to  and  fro  between  Bonit  ay  and 
CmMB  and  Shanghai.  His  second  return  voyage  froir,  (  liiii  i 
WIS  made  io  aac  of  the  East  India  Comitaay's  fleet,  wtiich,  under 
tbe  command  of  %  Nathaniel  Daoee,  dcfrnted  the  French 
squadron  under  Admiral  Unob  (Feb.  15.  1804).  On  his 
fourth  return  voyage  from  China,  the  IndLaman  in  which  he 
saih.l  \va%  fnrcfd  to  surrendir  to  tin;  Funrh,  by  \shoni  he  was 
earned  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Cape  of  Ijoutl  HofK,  then  a  neutral 
Dutch  possession;  an<l  it  was  only  after  much  delay,  ami  with 
great  d:iViculty,  (hat  he  made  his  way  to  Calcutta  in  a  Danish 
ship  Nothing  dauntcd,  he  andertaok  yet  another  voyage  to 
Chins,  which  was  moce  MicwmfiJ  than  any  of  the  pieviaas  onca. 
By  tUt  time  be  bad  biriy  ertabBihed  Us  lepaiatioa  as  a  mer- 
dnat  pomessed  of  the  highest  spirit  of  enlerpdse  and  consider- 
able wealth,  and  thenceforward  he  settled  down  in  Bombay, 
Wbembc  directed  his  rommercia!  opcrallorjs  on  a  wiilely  extendi  d 
iCale«  Uy  iS;''  his  firm  was  large  enough  to  engross  the  eiitrcics 
af  Us  three  sons  and  other  relatives;  and  he  had  amas-sed  what 
at  that  period  of  Indian  mercantile  history  was  regarded  as 
fabulous  wealth.  An  essentially  self-made  man,  having  experi- 
enced in  early  life  tbe  miscrict  of  poverty  and  want,  in  his  days 
«l  aHiarnca  Jimmjee  Jacjartboy  dcvctofid  ai  ictiwe  iMinct 


of  s>'mpathy  with  his  iMwrcr  countrymen,  and  commenced  that 
career  of  private  and  pubUc  philanthropy  which  is  his  chief  title 
to  the  admiration  o(  mankind.  His  lil>eraJity  was  unbounded, 
and  tbe  absorbing  occupation  of  his  later  life  waa  tbe  allcviatloB 
of  buman  distress.  To  bit  osm  commtwity  be  paw  lavUUy, 
but  his  benevolence  was  mainly  cosmopolitan.  Hoapitali^ 
schools,  homes  of  charity,  pension  funds,  were  fotmded  or  en- 
dowe;!  by  hitn.  while  nurm  rou-,  p'jiilii  works  In  the  sh.ipe  of  welts, 
reservoirs,  bridges,  i  ausewa)'-,,  and  the  like,  rujt  rjnly  in  Bombay, 
but  in  other  part  s  of  India,  were  t  he  creation  of  his  lx-i:nty.  The 
total  of  his  known  benefactions  amounted  at  tbe  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  185  ),  to  over  £9^0,000.  It  was  not, 
however,  tlie  amount  of  his  charities  so  much  as  tbe  period  and 
circumstances  Io  irUch  they  were  performed  that  made  his 
benevokot  cmer  tmctby  of  tbe  fame  he  woo.  In  tbe  fint  half 
ef  the  tgtb  centuiy  tbe  various  coomranlties  of  bdfat  «cre  mock 
more  isolated  in  their  habits  and  their  sympathies  than  they  art 
now.  Jamscljee  Jeejeebhoy's  unscctarian  philanthropy  awak* 
encd  a  common  understanding  and  created  a  bond  Ixlwcen  tbem 
which  has  proved  not  only  of  domestic  value  but  has  had  a 
n.uional  and  political  significance.  His  services  were  recognized 
first  in  by  the  bestowal  of  a  knighthood  upon  him,  and  in 
1858  by  that  of  a  baronetcy.  These  were  the  very  first  distit>c- 
tions  of  tbcir  kind  ooof  eued  by  Queen  Victoda  qpon  a  British 
nbjeet  fai  Indii. 

Hb  title  devolved  in  1859  on  hb  eldest  son  CtnSEtm,  UFbo, 
by  a  special  Act  of  the  Viceroy's  Coundl  in  pursuance  of  a 
[  rovisiun  in  the  letters-patent,  took  the  name  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jcejccbhoy  as  second  baronet.  -At  his  death  in  1877  his  eldest 
son,  Mekekjee,  became  Sir  Jam&ctjte  JcejeeLhoy,  the  third 
baronet.  Both  had  the  ad\'antagc  of  a  good  KngUsh  education, 
and  continued  the  career  of  benevolent  activity  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  British  rule  which  had  signalised  the  liic-wnrli  of  the 
founder  of  tbe  family.  They  both  visited  Englaidt*  do  beoMp 
to  tbeir  aoveieiga;  and  tbidr  pabUe  aervkas  mna  laeipiiMil 
by  tbdr  nomiBathm  to  Uie  ocder  <l  tbe  Star  of  ImHi,  as  met 
as  by  appointaaat  to  the  Legialaflve  Cowidls  ei  Cakatta  ant 
Bombay. 

On  the  death  of  the  third  baronet,  the  title  devolved  upon  his 
brother,  CowsAjtE  (i.Ss^-icjoS),  wlio  became  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jcejccbhoy,  fourth  baronet,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  tbe 
Parsee  community  all  over  the  world.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  RusToujEc  (bk  1S79),  who  became  Sb  Jamaetjas 
Jccjecbboy,  fifth  baronet. 

since  tbdr  emigration  Immi  Petaia,  tbe  Vataae  eoomraaity  bad 
never  had  a  titular  chief  or  bead,  its  communal  funds  and  affairs 
being  managed  by  a  public  body,  more  or  less  democratic  in  its 
constitution,  termed  the  Parscc  panchayat.  The  first  Sir 
Jamscljee,  by  the  hold  that  he  established  on  the  community, 
l)y  his  charities  and  public  spirit,  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  its  thief;  and  the  recognition  which  he  was  the 
first  in  India  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  British  sovereiga 
finally  fixed  him  and  hb  wKtfots  in  tbe  baronetcy  in  the  posi- 
tion and  title  of  tbeoAieial  Panee  leader.         (hi.  M.  BiL)  1 

JEFFBRTES,  BICHARD  (1848-1887),  English  naturalist  and 
author,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November  1848,  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Coatc  about  2)  m.  from  Swindon,  on  the  road  to  Marlborough. 
He  was  sent  to  sehoul,  first  at  Sydenham  and  then  at  Swindon, 
till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  so,  but  his  actual  education  was  at  the 
hands  of  his  father,  who  gave  him  his  love  for  Nature  and  taught 
him  how  to  observe.  For  the  faculty  of  obser\'ation,  as  Jrffffifa, 
Gilbert  White,andH.  D.Tboreattbaveremarked,severalgj(lsaBi 
neceasary,  iadndag  tbe  poaaaaaion  of  loBff  a%bt  and  quick  liiht, 
two  things  which  do  not  always  go  together.  To  them  must  be 
joined  trained  sight  and  the  knowledge  of  what  to  expect.  The 
Ixiy's  father  first  showed  him  what  there  was  to  look  for  in  the 
hedge,  in  the  field,  in  the  trees,  and  in  the  sky.  This  kind  of 
training  would  in  many  cast-i  be  wasted,  to  one  who  laii  under- 
stand it,  the  book  of  Nature  will  by-and-by  otTer  pages  which  are 
blurred  and  iUegibte  to  the  city-bred  lad,  and  even  to  the  country 
lad  tbe  power  of  leading  tbem  aniu  be  mainuincd  by  consuat 
piactka.  ToBveamidstnetoeriBlbcwaaklnciioilddattiqfi 
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It  Ike  Ammi  must  live  alone  sad  almgrs  in  dia  eountiy; 
iHnrattBotifanyliiiiiMlfAbottttliewqfBaf  (be«oild;ltt  iMHt 
be  ihrays.  fram  day  to  iby,  watcUns  the  fadatte  dnagee  ead 

wtittkHis  of  Nature.  Perhaps,  even  when  the  obwrvcr  can 
actually  read  this  book  of  Nature,  his  power  of  articulate  <,rx^cch 
may  prove  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  wh.it  he  m-cs.  But 
Jcffcries,  as  a  boy,  wa^  more  than  an  observer  of  the  fields,  he 
WAS  boOki^h,  and  rtiul  all  the  btKiks  that  he  Could  borrower  buy. 
And  presently,  as  Is  apt  to  Ix-  the  fate  of  a  bookish  boy  who  cannot 
cater  a  learned  profession,  he  became  a  Journalist  and  obtained 
•  port  on  the  local  paper.  He  developed  literary  ambitions,  but 
foralDBg  tine  to  oooe  was  aione  beating  the  air  Hetriedlocal 
biftoiy  and  aovds;  but  his  early  noveb,  which  wen  published 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  were,  deservedly,  failures.  In  187  7, 
however,  he  published  a  rcmarkal.te  letter  in  The  Times,  on 
"  The  Wiltshire  Labourer,"  f  all  ol  original  ideas  and  of  facts 
new  to  most  readers.  This  was  in  reality  the  turning-point 
in  his  career.  In  1873,  after  more  false  starts,  Jcflcrics 
returned  to  his  true  field  of  work,  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  began  to  write  for  Fraser's  Itaiazine  on  "  Farming  and 
Famen.**  He  bad  now  found  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
hirtaqr  b  that  of  cootiniial  advance^  fram  dote  obMrration 
becooring  dally  moic  and  auwe  doae^  to  that  tetimate  con* 
Riunion  with  Nature  with  wfakh  hia  later  pefti  are  filled.  The 
developments  of  the  later  period  are  throughout  touched 
with  the  melancholy  that  belongs  to  ill-hralth.  For,  though  in 
his  prose  poem  called  "  The  I'aKeanl  of  Summer  "  the  writer 
seems  absolutely  revellii^g  in  tlic  strength  of  manhood  (hat  be- 
longs to  that  pageant,  yet,  in  t  he  ^'torjf  o/Jt/y^eort,  writ  ten  about 
the  same  time,  we  detect  the  mind  that  is  cootintially  tamed  to 
death.  Ha  died  at  Goring,  worn  ontwhhaMniyailBcatib  on  the 
t4th  ol  AtqpHt  1887.  The  beet-known  boeha  of  Kiehafd  Jefferict 
are:  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home  (1878);  The  Story  of  Uy  Heart 
(1883);  Life  of  the  Fields  (1S84),  containing  the  best  paper  he  ever 
wrote,  "  Thi;  I'aRi-.An;  <if  Funimcr",  Amaryllit  at  the  Ftiir 
in  which  may  Ik  found  the  portraits  of  his  own  people;  and  Ihe 
Open  Air.  He  stands  among  the  scanty  company  of  men  who 
address  a  small  audience,  lor  whom  he  read  aloud  these  pages  of 
Nature  spoken  of  above,  which  only  he,  and  the  few  Hte  vnto 
him,  can  decipher. 

See  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Etdofy  «>/  Richard  JeJJerirs  (tStt):  H.  S. 
Salt.  Richard  Jtgtnn:  •  Stmif  (itei);  Edward  Thonaa.  JNctord 
AIMei.  UsL^md  Wmk  (I90»).  CW.  Ba.) 

JEFFERSON,  JOSEPH  ^ 8:0-1005),  American  actor,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  20tli  of  February  1829.  He  was  the  third 
actor  of  this  name  in  a  family  of  actors  and  managers,  and  the 
most  famous  of  all  American  comedians.  At  the  age  of  three  he 
appeared  as  the  boy  in  Kotzebue's  Pizarro,  and  throughout  his 
youth  he  underwent  all  the  hardships  connected  with  theatrical 
touring  la  tboae  early  dqii.  After  a  miscellaneous  eiperience, 
partly  ai  actor,  partly  as  aumafcr,  he  won  his  fint  pronounced 
•ucceas  bi  tSs8  aa  Aiattaidiard  faiTom  Tkykr^Oiir  AmiHttn 
Cousin  at  I.aura  Keene'e  theatre  in  New  York.  This  play  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  career,  as  it  was  of  Sothcm's.  The 
naturalness  and  spontaneity  of  humour  with  which  he  acted  the 
love  scenes  revealed  a  spirit  in  comedy  new  to  his  contemporaries, 
long  used  to  a  more  artificial  convention; and  the  toui  h  of  pathos 
which  the  part  required  revealed  no  less  to  the  actor  an  unex- 
pected power  in  himself.  Other  cady  parts  were  Newman  Noggs 
in  Nukidas  NiMtby,  Caleb  PluauBcr  in  Tht  Criektt  t»  tkt  Htarth, 
DrPangloss  in  71l«J7diret£<n»,  Salem  ScuiMerbi  TlmOdtinim, 
and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rhals,  the  last  being  not  so  modi  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  as  Sheridan  sketched  it  as  a  creation 
of  the  actor's.  In  1S50  JefTerson  made  a  dramatic  ver-,ion  of  the 
Story  of  Kip  Van  Il'i)!il/f  on  the  basis  of  older  plays,  and  ai  in! 
it  with  success  at  Washington.  The  play  was  given  its  pern  a 
ncnt  form  by  Dion  Boucicaull  in  lA>ndon,where  (1865)  il  ran  170 
nifbts,  with  Jefferson  in  the  leading  part.  Jefferson  continued 
to  act  with  undioiinished  popularity  in  a  limited  number  of  parts 
In  nearly  twaiy  Iowa  h  the  United  States,  Us  Wp  Van  Winkle, 
Bob  Acres,  and  Caleb  Plunmer  bciaf  the  noit  pofwlar.  He  was 
one  oi  the  fint  to  establish  the  tcweUag  cuBMatioBS  which 


supeneded  the  old  system  of  local  stock  companies.  With  the 
dotptba  of  minor  parte,  such  as  the  Fint  Cnvedigger  in 
ffemfai;  which  he  played  In  an  an  star  eemUaatkn  **  headed 

by  Edwin  Booth,  Jefferson  created  no  new  character  after  186$; 

and  the  success  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  so  pronounced  that  he 
has  often  been  called  a  one-part  actor.  If  thi>  was  a  fault,  it  was 
the  public's,  who  never  wearied  of  his  one  ni.isterpiece  Jefferson 
iJiL-d  on  tlie  Jjrd  of  April  1905.  No  man  in  his  profession  was 
more  honoured  for  bis  achievements  or  his  character.  He  was 
the  friend  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  American  politia,  art 
and  literature.  He  waa  an  ardent  fishennaa  aadlovcrof  aatun^ 
and  devoted  to  painting.  Jeflenoo  was  twice  manied:  to  an 
actrrm,ManM*t  ClemenU  Lockyer{i8j*-i86t),in  1850,  and  In 
1867  to  Sarah  Warren,  niece  of  WiOiam  Warren  the  actor. 

trfferson's  A  utobiotrcphy  fNew  York.  1889)  is  written  with  admir- 
spirit  and  humour,  and  its  judgments  with  rceard  to  the  art 
of  the  actor  and  of  the  pbywright  entitle  it  to  a  place  ocsidc  Cibticr's 
Apototy.  Sec  William  Winter.  Tht  Jeffcrsont  (1881),  and  Ltje  ol 
Joseph  Jegenon  (1894):  Mrs.  E.  P.  Jcfdrion,  RetoUeaioms  of  Joseph 
Jejjenon  (1909). 

JBFFBBSON.  THOMAS  (1743-1826),  third  president  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  and  the  most  conspicuous  apostle  ol 
democnqr  hs  America,  waa  bom  on  the  ijlh  of  April  174J, 
at  Shadwdl,  Albemarie  eomfy,  Virginia.   Hb  father,  Peter 

Jefferson  (1707-1737),  of  early  Virginian  yeoman  stock,  was  a 
civil  engineer  an(l  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  who  became  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  county  surveyor  and  a  bur^f-s,  served  the 
Crown  in  inter  colonial  boundary  surveys,  and  married  into  one 
of  the  most  prominent  colonial  families,  the  Kar.dolplis.  .Mlie- 
marle  county  was  then  in  the  frontier  wilderness  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  was  very  different,  socially,  from  the  lowland  counties 
where  a  few  bioad-acred  families  dominated  an  open-handed, 
somewhat  luxuriooa  and  assertive  aristocracy.  Unfike  Wa 
Randolph  connexions,  Peter  Jefferson  was  a  whig  and  a  thorough 
democrat;  from  him,  and  probably,  too,  from  the  Albemarie 
environment,  his  son  came  naturally  by  <li  mo<  ralic  inclinations. 

JefTerson  Carried  with  him  from  the  ioI'ckc  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburg,  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  (to  which  he  soon  added  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Anglo-Saxon),  and  a  familiarity  with  the  higher 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  only  possessed,  at  his  age,  by 
men  who  have  a  rare  natural  taste  and  ability  for  those  studies. 
He  lesaained  an  ardent  student  throughout  life,  able  to  give  and 
take  in  amodation  with  the  many  scholan,  American  and  foreign, 
whom  he  aandKred  among  his  friends  and  correspondents. 
With  a  liberal  Scotsman,  Dr  WiUiam  Small,  then  of  the  faculty 
of  William  and  Mary  and  later  a  friend  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  and 
George  Wythe  (1716-1806),  a  very  accomplished  scholar  and 
leader  of  the  N'irginia  bar,  JclTcrson  was  an  habitual  mi  n^.hcr, 
while  still  in  college,  of  a  parti*  Carrie  at  the  table  of  Francis 
Fauquier  (c.  i7?o-t}68),  the  accomplished  lieotenant-govemtN' 
of  Viiginia.  JeSeiion  was  an  opert  violinist,  a  food  sinter  and 
daiKcr,  praBdent  ih  outdoor  ipotts,  snd  an  caoeflent  horseman. 
Thorough-bred  horses  always  remained  to  him  a  neccasaiy 
luxury.  When  it  Is  added  that  Fauquier  was  a  passionate 
gambler,  and  that  the  gentrv-  who  gathered  every  winter  at 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,  were 
ruinously  addit  ted  !(i  ihc  same  weakness,  and  that  Jefferson  had 
a  taste  for  racing,  it  does  credit  to  his  early  strength  of  character 
that  of  his  social  opportunities  be  took  only  the  better.  He 
never  used  tobacco,  never  played  cards,  never  gambled,  and  was 
never  party  to  a  personal  quarrel. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  be  entered  Wythe's  law  office,  sad 
fn  T767.  after  five  years  of  rfose  study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  thorough  prcp.iratton  cnnblcd  him  to  compete  from  the  first 
with  the  leadinn  lawyers  of  the  coluiiy.  and  his  success  shows  that 
the  bar  had  nn  rewards  that  were  not  fairly  wi'.hin  his  reach.  As 
an  advocate,  however,  he  did  not  shine;  a  weakness  of  voice  made 
continued  speaking  impossible,  and  he  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  temperament  for  oratoiy.  To  his  legal  scholarship  and 
collecting  zeal  Viq^nia  OWed  the  preservation  of  a  large  part 
of  her  early  statotas.  Be  ssems  to  have  hwked  interest  in 
litigiouaacss,  wWdi  «M  cstnofdfaaiUjr  developed  la  wlsnlal 
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Virginia;  and  lie  saw  and  ni$hed  to  reform  the  law's  abuses. 
It  is  proittbie  thai  he  turned,  therefore,  tlie  more  wiUiogly  to 
polilict:  M  any  rale,  soon  after  entering  public  lift  he  alwadoBcd 

practice  (1774). 

Tlic  death  of  his  father  had  left  him  an  estate  of  1900  acres,  the 
income  from  which  (about  Iaoo)  C^vc  him  the  position  of  an 
independent  rouniry  K<-n'l>-"iari,  iud  while  cngajjcd  in  tiic  ia.v 
he  had  a  Uk  1  in  hi-  farms  afli-r  the  ambiliuU-S  \  irjjinia  fusliion, 
until,  when  lie  married  in  his  thirtieth  year,  there  were  5000 
acres  all  paid  for :  and  almost  as  much  more '  came  to  him  in  1775 
«A  the  dcatb  ol  bis  lather-in-law.  On  the  1st  of  January  1772, 
Jeffenon  nonied  Mutba  Wayks  Skdton  (1749-1 78  a),  a  childless 
fridMraf  tiMBtj^UMee,  very  haadaone,  aeoomptiiihed.  and  very 
fond  of  music.  Their  married  life  was  exceedingly  happy,  and 
Jefferson  iie  vi.  r  rtnir.rricd  after  her  early  death.  Of  six  chiMrcn 
born  from  their  union,  two  daughters  alone  survived  inianry. 
Jefferson  was  emotional  and  very  affictionatc  in  his  home,  and 
bis  gencroys  and  devoted  relations  with  Ins  childrc))  and  grand- 
children arc  among  the  finest  features  of  his  charartcr. 

Jefferson  began  his  public  service  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
parish  vestryman;  he  was  cboseoanenitMrof  tlw  Virginia  house 
oi  burgcaacs  in  1769  and  of  every  HacoeedinSMieBfibly  and  ooo< 
vention  of  the  colony  until  he  eiReied  the  Continental  Congreu 
in  1775.  His  forceful,  facile  pen  gave  him  great  influence  from 
the  first ;  hut  though  a  foremost  member  of  several  great  delil)cra- 
tivf  botlics,  ho  can  fairly  ht  ^<J\^  never  to  have  iiunlc  a  >|Kri>li. 
He  hated  the  inorbiJ  ra^'c  ui  dubate  "  bccauic  he  Lclicvtd  that 
men  were  never  ciTiviriLtcJ  by  argument,  but  only  by  rellccliop, 
through  reading  or  unprovorativc  conversation;  and  lliis  belief 
guidad  him  through  life.  Moreover  it  is  very  improbable  that 
ate  oould  ever  have  shone  as  a  public  speaker,  and  to  tbis  (act. 
iinlriendJy  critics  have  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  his  abiUiitioa 
Inun  debate.  The  house  of  burgesses  of  1 769,  and  its  successore 
In  1773  and  1 774,  were  dissolved  by  the  governor  (see  Vircikia) 
for  their  action  on  the  subject  of  colonial  grievances  and  inter- 
colonial co-operation.  Jefferson  was  prominent  in  all;  was  a 
signer  of  the  \  irj;inia  aprccment  of  non-importation  and  economy 
(1769);  aiiJ  vsav  eieUcd  in  IJ74  to  the  first  Virginia  convention, 
called  to  rnn,iiJcr  the  stale  of  the  colony  and  advance  inter- 
colonial union.  Prevented  by  illness  from  attending,  Jefferson 
tent  to  the  convmtion  elaborate  resolutions,  which  he  proposed 
as  iaatnictions  to  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Continental 
CoagrcH  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  ia  September.  Is 
the  direct  language  of  rcproac  li  and  advice,  with  no  disingenuous 
loading  of  the  Crown'^  policy  u|x>n  its  agents,  these  resolutions 
aiiaikeil  the  errors  of  I  he  kiiiK,  and  mainlaiiu  .1  s  Jia'  "  the  relation 
betv.ecn  Croat  Itritain  and  iheic  colonies  was  exactly  the  same 
ai  liiat  of  K.igland  and  Scoiland  after  the  accession  of  James  and 
until  the  Union;  and  that  our  emigration  to  this  country  gave 
England  no  more  rights  over  us  than  the  emigration  of  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  their  mother 
country  over  England."  This  was  cutting  at  the  common  root 
of  allegiance,  emigration  and  colonimion;  but  such  radicalism 
was  too  thorough-going  for  the  immediate  cod.  The  vesolttlions 
were  published,  however,  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Summary 
Virw  of  the  Rights  of  A  tnerica,  which  was  widely  circulated.  In 
England,  after  receiving  such  modifications — attributed  to 
Burke— as  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  oppo<ijtion,  this 
pamphlet  ran  through  many  editions,  and  procured  for  its  author, 
as  he  said,  "  the  honour  of  having  his  name  inserted  in  a  lon^; 
list  of  proscriptions  enrolled  in  a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  in 
one  of  tbc  two  bmiies  of  parliament,  but  iuppresscd  in  embryo 
1^  the  hasty  cowse  of  events."  It  placed  jdlctson  among  tJie 
foremost  leaders  of  revolution,  and  procured  for  him  the  honour 
of  drafting,  later,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
hiitorit:il  J  ..r: ions  wcrc,  in  large  part,  oidy  a  revised  ir.iii:,cript 
of  the  5:t»ui:..ry  Victi:    In  June  1775  he  took  I1.3  seat  :n  the 

'  It  was  embarrassed  with  a  debt,  however,  of  £i74<;.  which, 
owing  to  coMUtioas  caused  by  the  War  of  Independence,  he  realty 
■aid  time  timt  to  Ms  British  eicditon  (not  eountbig  destmetkm 
CM  fan  estates,  of  equal  amount.  «derad  by  Lo«d  ComMsBis).  TUs 
giaaily  ledaeed  Ua  iacome  ler  a  auariMr  of  yean. 


Continental  Congress,  taking  with  him  fresh  credentials  of 
radkalism  in  the'  Aape  of  Viigiaia's  answer,  which  he  had 
drafted,  t»  Lord  North*s  oondKatery  propositions.  Je8ciaoa 

soon  drafted  the  reply  of  Congress  to  the  same  propositioas. 
Rcappoinle<l  to  the  next  Congress,  he  signalized  his  service  by 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  ol  I  ndcpcndcncc  (9  r  ).  Af/iTi 
rearipoinled,  he  surrendered  liib  scat,  and  after  reiu  lui;  a 
proffered  election  to  serve  as  a  c (jn.inissioncr  with  lUnjarain 
f  ranklin  and  Silas  Dcane  in  France,  he  entered  again,  in  October 
1776,  the  Viiginia kgisktiHc^  wheie  be  ooaaidcfsd  his  serviets 
most  needed. 

The  local  wocfc  to  whkh  Jefferson  attributed  such  tntpoctancs 
was  a  reviafam  of  Vlfginla'a  laws.  Of  tfaameasucspnipOBedt* 
this  end  he  says:  "  I  considered  four,  passed  or  reported,  as 

forming  a  system  by  which  every  Irafc  would  I  c  eradicated 
of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy,  and  a  foumJaUon  laid  for 
a  government  truly  rcpubl.fan  — the  re|H.al  of  the  laws  of 
entail;  the  abolition  of  pritnogenilure  and  the  Liiequal 
division  of  inheritances  (Jefferson  wis  him5<!f  an  eMcst  son); 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  relief  of  the  people 
from  supporting,  by  taxation,  aa  ealablahed  church;  and  a 
system  of  geastal  edMOitiQii.  The  tot  object  was  embodied  ia 
law  In  1776,  the  secmidfn  1783. the  tlilid*m  1786  (supplemeBlcd 
1700.  ifvoi).  The  la.n  two  were  parts  of  a  body  of  codified  laws 
pre|).ire.l  (i776-i;:gj  by  Edmund  Pendleton,*  George  Wythe, 
ani)  Jcfierson,  and  princifialiy  by  Jefferson.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
Jeilei  'ill's  ambitious  selienies  of  education.  JJisiriet,  grammar 
.■.mi  cl.is:  ;eal  s.eliueil~,  a  free  state  liiirary  and  a  slate  college,  were 
all  iiKluded  in  his  plan.  He  was  the  first  American  state «.rr.Jn 
to  make  education  by  the  slate  a  fundamental  article  of  demo- 
cratic faiih.  ilis  hill  fr>r  elementary  education  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  port  uf  the  code,  but  Virginia  bad  no  strong 
middle  class,  and  the  plastci*  would  not  aiBUDM  tbe  burdeA  of 
educating  the  poor.  At  this  time  Jeffeisoa  dmmi^oned  the 
natural  right  of  espatriation,  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  His  earliest  legislative  effort,  in  the  five-day  session 
of  1 760,  had  been  marked  by  an  effort  to  secure  to  rr asters 
freedom  to  manumit  their  slaves  without  removing  them  from 
the  state.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  more  radical  measure 
he  now  favoured  was  even  more  impo<:,ible  of  attain.Tient ;  but 
a  bill  he  introduced  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
passed  in  1778— the  only  important  change  cfiectcd  in  the  slave 
system  of  tbe  state  during  the  War  of  Independence.  FtnaOy 
he  endeavoured*  tlmith  uaittcccasfully,  to  secure  tbe  faitroduc- 
tion  of  juries  inM  the  courts  of  chancery,  and — a  generation  and 

more  before  tlie  fruition  of  li.e  labi/Uis  of  RorniUy  and  his  CO- 
woikeri  ill  Liif^land —aided  ui  iccuririg  a  humanitarian  revision 
of  the  penal  Code,'  which,  though  lost  by  one  vote  in  1785,  was 
sustained  by  public  sentiment,  and  was  adopted  in  1 796.  Jeffer- 
son  is  of  course  not  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  for  all  these 
services:  Wythe,  George  Mason  and  James  JMadison,  in  parti- 
cular, were  his  devoted  lieutenants,  and— after  his  depaittllW 
for  France— the  ptiacipala  in  the  stnigglci  moreover,  an  approv- 
ing public  opinion  must  receive  large  credit.  But  Jcffcfsoa  was 
throughout  the  chief  inspircr  and  foremost  worker. 

In  1779,  at  almost  the  gloomiest  stageof  the  war  in  the  southern 
stales,  Jefferson  succeeded  I'atrkk  Henry  as  the  governor  of 
X'irgiiiia,  being  the  second  to  hold  tliai  niTuc  after  the  organixa- 
liun  of  the  state  government.  In  his  rrrond  term  (17S0-17S1) 
the  slate  was  overrun  by  British  expeditions,  and  Jefferson,  a 
civilian,  was  blamed  for  the  ineffectual  resistance.  Though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  eminently  filled  for  ibe  task  that 
devolved  upon  hhn  In  such  a  crisis*  most  of  the  critidsn  of  bit 

*  The  r>rv(  law  nf  its  kind  in  Christendom,  although  not  the  earliest 

prardre  n(  -in  h  lil  rrrx  in  Americs, 

•  Gtxir^c  Mavjn  aivl  1  li'miai  L.  LeeWMV  ml_;Illx•r^  uf  tlic  cjiii-riis- 
»ion.  but  (hey  were  not  lanytri,  and  did  little  actual  Hgrk  on  the 
revision. 

'Capital  punidiment  wao  confined  to  trea'ton  and  murder:  the 
former  was  not  to  be  attended  by  corruption  of  blood,  dhiwing,  er 
quaitcringi  aU  other  fekinhs  wcee  mads  punUiablc  by  cuafinsmsNI 
and  haid  nbonr.  saw  a  few  to  which  waaaMdisd.  agunt  Jeffctaea>i 
dcslie.  tbe  principle  of  laialiatioa 
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tration  was  undoubtedly  granly  unjust.  His  conduri 
[  Mtacked,  be  declinc<i  rcnomination  for  the  Kovernonhip, 
tat  *a«  unaniaioinly  leiurnod  by  Attwinark  as  n  ddcfate  to  Ibc 
■ate  le^aUtaiv;  aad  on  the  day  prevkMdy  aet  for  IcgUbtlve 

{M)ttiry  on  a  reaoliilloa  offered  by  an  impulaive  critk,  he  received, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  a  declaration  of  thanks  and 

confidence.  He  ni  hi  ri  h  jwcvir  to  retire  permanently  from 
pijLiic  l.:e.  a  wish  sircngthi  ncd  by  the  illncs*  nmi  death  of  his 
nifc.  At  this  time  he  romp'  -i<l  h'\i  XotiS  on  V'!>,?i'!ij,  a  semi- 
ttatislical  work  full  of  humanitarian  liberalism.  Congress  twice 
•Iml  hin  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
K|Btiatt  peace  with  England,  but,  tbotifh  be  accqitcd  the 
■mod  dler,  the  bwtnaa  was  to  ttr  advanocd  befoi*  he  eoiihl 
Mfl  that  his  appointment  was  recalled.  During  the  following 
wiDter(i783)  he  was  again  in  Congress,  and  headed  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  succeeding 
session  his  service  was  mirkcd  by  a  report,  from  which  resulted 
t.hc  present  ni'inet.iry  ^y-.tom  of  the  United  States  (ilie  funiia- 
mtntal  idia  of  iimiicimal  basis  being  due,  ho«evcr,to  Gouvcrncur 
Mom^s  and  by  the  booOHY  Of  reporting  the  firtt  definitely 
ionnuUtcd  nUn  for  the  (mmnieat  of  the  wotero  (cnitorics/ 
that  enbooed  b  Uw  enthaaace  of  17S4.  He  was  already 
BSifkalarly  aaanrtalfd  irith  the  great  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohb;  for  Virginia  had  tendered  to  Congress  in  i79i,  while 
Jdhnon  was  governor,  a  cession  i  f  In  r  ( I  lims  to  it,  and  now  in 
1784  formally  transferred  the  territory  liy  art  of  JelTcrson  and 
h:<  (till  -v  u'l  lcgatcs  in  concrcss:  a  consumir.it^ni  f  -r  v-hich  he 
had  la'xjured  from  the  beginning.  His  anti  «l.iviiy  opinions 
grc'.v  in  strength  with  years  (thovgb  he  was  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent in  bis  attitude  on  the  MissMtri  question  in  1820-183 1).  Not 
oa^  Jortlee  bat  patrioiism  as  well  pleaded  with  hhn  the  canse  of 
iheaegraes,*  for  ha  foccsaw  the  certainty  that  the  race  arast  some 
day,  in  some  way,  be  freed,  and  the  dire  poUtfcat  dangers  involved 
in  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  cmi!  !  any  fi.viblc  plan  of 
emancipation  have  bttn  supL^'otnl  he  would  iia\ regarded  its 
cost  as  a  mere  bapatc  llc. 

From  i;S4  to  lySg  Jefferson  was  in  France,  first  under  an 
appointment  to  assist  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with  European  states,  and  then 
■a  FnnUiii^  facecsaor  (1785-1789)  as  minister  to  France'  In 
ibcN  years  he  t  ravelled  widdy  In  western  Europe^  Though  the 
eemaieiUal  princ  iples  of  the  United  States  were  for  too  Uberal 
for  acceptance,  as  such,  by  powers  holding  colonies  in  America, 
Jefferson  won  some  spcciiic  conLtj^sions  to  American  trade.  He 
was  e«ctc<lingly  popular  a-*  a  minister.  The  criticism  is  even 
to-day  current  with  the  uninformed  that  Jefferson  took  his 
mjnntrs,'  morals,  "irrcligion"  and  political  philosophy  from  his 
French  residence;  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  i«  nothing  except  unsubstantiated 
Ito  contradict  the  conclusion,  which  various  evidence 

'This  plan  applied  to  the  south-wci<tcrn  as  well  as  to  the  north- 
*«*tern  territory,  and  was  notable  for  a  proviston  that  slavery 
*l*oukl  not  caist  Ommm  after  1800.  This  provbioa  was  defeated 
'a  «7«4.  but  wasadoMcd  in  1787  (or  the  north-western  teffiiorv^a 
•{fp  which  is  very  often  said  to  ha\-c  saved  (he  tnion  in  the  Civil 
War;  the  »oiith  wi  -Urn  ti  rri!  iry  (r  ut  of  which  were  later  fnrmi-d 
Mi*MMippi^  Al.iinnn,  .Vr  )  !.<  in.;  piM'n  over  to  ^!.^^cry.  T!mj-  the 
aad-ilavery  riau-c  fit  tSc  iir'liii.Liir  c  i;f  1781  wa'*  nut  .ulopt<  <l ;  .iivl 
it  tkat  pr»T<  liil  liy  innillKi  il  ptnii- i^il--  to  the  same  end;  yi  l  to  it 
belongs  ri^lttly  sonic  spcci.tl  iiunuur  aj>  LU^uning  the  way  fur  fcilcral 
control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  which  later  mved  of  such 
cnonoons consequence.  Jefferson  in  the  fint  dnft  or  the  Ordinnnee 
of  tjSl,  aunestrd  the  names  to  be  giwon  tO  Che  states  eventually 
tow  farmed  out  of  ti  rritop'  eoneetned.  For  his  »u|{ce^tions 
n^  ha*  f»ren  rtitK  h  ridiLult  ti.  The  names  are  as  follows:  Illinoia, 
"b'hisari  i.  S\l\ar;a,  ro'v;K.t.iiii:,i.  A  .  ni-.ij.ia,  CharroOeSUS, 
rclisipia.  S,>ra!r>sa.  .VIrtrn;i  it  ir-ua  .ind  \\'a<-,'nn.;tr.n. 

•He  owned  at  one  tiirc  .itove  1^0  slaves.    Mi--  overseers  were 


WT contract  never  to  bleed  them;  but  he  manumitted  only  a  few 
at  hia  <lM(h. 

•During  this  time  he  assfsted  in  nrsotiating  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Pru  Mi  ft:'<-»  and  one  with  Morocco  (17S9), 
■"d  "enotiated  with  Franr  •  a  <  -iiv.  ntion  defining  and  e--tabli»liing 
ttvcfiinr  ii- ,<v,  .Tofl  pri\  ili-Kei  of  him  i:!  .n^'l  \.  ice-ron»»K  "  {178H). 
.  '  '  Htnry  hiimorou'ly  dcrlairm  l  I  1  fijre  a  popular  audience 
i^t  Jetlcnon,  whofayoored  French  wine  and  cookery,  had  "  abjured 
•Maatnavictaab." 


siipp^-)ris,  thrit  JefTcr?on'3  moTjiIs  were  pure.  His  religious  viewa 
and  pr  itiL.ii  Ijcliefs  will  be  discussed  later.  His  theories  had  t 
de»  and  broad  basis  in  Entfiah  whiggiaa;  and  thou^  he  aaay 
wcD  have  found  at  baat  eonftnatloa  of  Us  own  ideas  fn  Tnnea 
writers — and  notably  in  Condorcet— he  did  not  read  sympa- 
thetically the  writers  commonly  named,  Rousseau  and  Montes- 
quieu; besides,  his  democracy  was  scasonetl,  and  he  was  rather 
a  teacher  than  a  student  of  revolutionary  politics  when  he  went 
to  r.;:i  .  '1  be  A'l.'.  i  e;i  Virginia  were  widely  read  in  Paris,  and 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  in  foroarding  the  dissolution 
of  the  doctrines  of  divine  rights  and  passive  obedience  among 
the  cultivated  classes  of  Fiance.  Jefferson  was  deeply  interested 
in  aO  the  events  leadhig  vp  to  the  French  Reveihitfen,  and  all  Ui 
ideas  were  coloured  by  his  experience  of  the  five  seething  years 
passed  In  Paris.  On  the  3rd  of  June  1789  he  proposed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  t'lird  estate  a  compromise  brtwren  the  king  and 
the  nation  In  July  he  received  the  exiraor'Jinary  honour  of 
lii'in;;  in\i'.eil  to  assist  in  tl'.c  <!el:l).'rat inns  of  the  corimittec 
appointctl  by  the  national  assembly  to  draft  a  constitution. 
This  honour  his  official  position  compelled  him,  of  coune,  to 
dedine;  for  he  sedulously  observed  official  profuieticsi,  and 
in  no  way  gave  flOnice  to  the  gwttaaeat  to  wUdi  he  was 
accredited. 

When  Jefferson  left  France  !t  was  with  the  intention  of  soon 

returning;  but  Prr  -iiltrir  W  nhington  trnrh  rrd  him  the  secretary- 
ship of  state  in  the  nc.v  frrlrral  frovtrnnunl,  and  Jefferson 
reluctantly  accepted.  His  cr.ly  t  fcnti.i!  ol  jcction  to  the  consti- 
tution— the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights — was  soon  met,  at  least 
partially,  by  amendments.  Alexander  Hamilton  (<;.r.)  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  These  two  men,  antipodal  in  tempera- 
ment and  political  belief,  cladied  In  faieconcilablc  hostility,  and 
in  the  oonllkt  of  puhBc  anuimeat,  Cnt  on  the  financial  meaMiea 
of  ffamihon,  and  then  on  the  qttestions  with  regard  to  France 

and  Great  Urii.iin,  JclTorr-on's  sympathies  being  predominantly 
with  the  former,  Haniiiton's  with  the  latter,  they  formed  about 
themselves  the  two  great  parties  of  democrats  and  Federal- 
ists. The  schools  of  thought  for  which  they  stood  have 
since  contended  for  mastery  in  American  politics:  Hamilton's 
gradually  strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  stronger  administra- 
tion, as  time  gave  widening  amplitude  and  increasing  weight  to 
the  q)ecific  powers— and  so  to  Hamilton's  great  doctrine  of 
the  "  implied  powers  "—of  the  general  gDvemmcnt  of  a  growing 
country;  Jefferson's  rootetl  in  colonial  life,  and  IwlttRned  by 
the  hopes  and  convictions  of  democracy. 

The  rnost  pi  :iili\ing  questions  treated  by  JefTcrson  as  secre- 
tar>'  of  state  arose  out  of  the  (wlicy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
United  States  toward  France,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  treaties 
and  by  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  Separation  from  European 
{^litics— the  doctrine  of  "America  for  AmerfcsBS "  that  was 
embodied  later  in  the  Monroe  dectaratioa— wasa  tenet  cherished 
by  Jefferwm  as  by  other  leaders  (not,  however,  Hamilton)  and 
by  none  cherished  more  firmly,  for  by  nature  he  was  peculiarly 
opposed  to  war,  and  peace  was  a  fundamental  part  of  his  politics. 
However  deep,  therefore,  his  French  sympathies,  he  drew  the 
same  safe  line  as  did  Washington  between  French  politics  and 
American  politics,*  and  handled  the  Genet  complications  to  the 
satisfaction  of  even  the  most  partisan  Federalists.  lie  ex[>ounded, 
as  a  very  high  aittbeiity  hn said,  "with  remarkable  cleataaM 
and  power  the  nature  and  scope  of  ncntral  duty."  and  gave  a 
"  classic  "  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  recognition.* 

But  the  French  question  had  another  side  in  its  reaction  on 
American  parties.'  Jcflenon  did  not  read  eacesses  in  Paris  as 
wanlngs  against  demeeiacy,  bataswandnfiafainattheahuset 

•Jefferson  did  r.  't  s\ rri[.,ithi?e  with  the  teiTUicr  of  hi*  followers 
who  condoned  llie  /talous  c.xtessc*  of  Genet,  and  in  general  with  the 
"  mi>.lichaviour  "  of  the  deotocratic  clubs:  but,  asa  student  of  Eng- 
lish liberties,  he  could  not  accept  Washington'*  doctrine  that  for  a 
sclf-creatcd  (jcrraanent  body  to  declare  "  thi»  act  unconstitutional, 
and  that  act  pregnant  with  miMrhicfs  "  was  "  a  stretch  of  arrogant 
presumplinn  "  uhith  would,  if  unchecked.  "dt-»troythc  country.' 

*  Ujhn  Hai?<t  Moore,  Amrrui'i  Diplomcty  (New  York.  1905). 

'  Compare  C.  O.  Hucn,  Contemporary  Amtrita*  opinioH  a  tht 
rttmk  kmbMm  (JAm  HopkfaM  Ualvcnity.  Baltimore.  Onh 
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of  monarchy,  nor  did  he  rcfiard  Bonaparte's  coup  d'ilal  as  ' 
revealing  Ihc  weakness  of  republics,  but  rather  as  rcvciLnj; 
the  danger  of  standing  armies^  he  did  not  lcx>k  on  thi:  \var  oi 
the  coalitions  afainst  France  as  one  of  mere  powers,  bui  a^  unc 
between  forms  o(  government;  and  though  the  immediate  fruits 
•f  die  Revolution  belied  bis  hopes,  as  they  did  those  of  ardent 
Iwiiiwiiif  rian*  tbe  wld  owr,  he  taw  the  broad  trend  cl  history, 
wUch  vindicated  fahh  that  a  raoccscfiil  lefoRmtfon  «f 
fOVCrnment  in  France  would  insure  "  a  general  reformation 
through  Europe,  ami  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their 
people."  Each  of  ;  htsc  statements  could  be  reversed  as  regards 
Hamilton.  It  is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  ihc  times  to 
remember  that  the  War  of  Independence  had  disjointed  society; 
and  democracy — which  Jefferson  had  proclaimed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  enthroned  in  Vbgiliia— after  strength- 
ening its  rigbu  by  tbe  sword,  had  nm  to  wcenw,  particularly  in 
tbeSlisys'iebcllfaiii,tlntiModuc«d«ooiiicr»tivereMtloii.  To 
this  reaction  Hanllton  captidtly  appealed  in  the  convention  of 
17S7;  and  of  this  reaction  various  features'of  Ihc  constitution, 
and  Hamiltonian  fedcraUsm  generally,  were  direct  frijils. 
Moreover,  independently  of  special  incentives  to  the  alarmist 
and  the  man  of  properly,  the  opinions  of  many  .'\nuiicans 
turned  again,  after  the  war,  into  a  current  of  sympathy  for 
England,  as  naturally  as  American  commerce  returned  to  English 
ports.  Jefferson,  however,  far  from  America  in  these  years 
and  unexposed  to  reactiooaiy  influences,  came  back  with  un- 
diminished fervour  of  democracy,  and  the  talk  he  heard  of  praise 
for  England,  and  fearful  recoil  before  even  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  in  Imi.cc,  (li-.hearieiied  him,  and  filled  him  with 
^u^[)ili^>n.'  liaiinu  as  he  did  feudal  class  institutions  and 
Tuilor-Stuart  traditions  of  arbitrary  rule,'  his  attitude  can  be 
imagined  toward  Hamilton's  oft-avowed  partialities — and 
Jeflcrson  assumed,  his  intrigues — for  British  cbss-govcrnmcnt 
with  its  eigblcenth-century  measure  of  corruption.  In  short, 
Hanilton  took  from  recent  years  the  lesson  of  the  evils  of  lax 
fovemBacot;  wbctcas  Jcflerwa  dung  to  tbe  other  lesson,  wfaich 
cnimbling  colonial  governments  had  Illuslntcd,  that  govern- 
meats  derived  their  strength  (and  the  Declaration  had  proclaimed 
that  they  derived  their  just  rights)  from  the  will  of  the  governed. 
Each  built  his  system  accordin(;!y :  the  one  on  the  basis  of  cnli  r, 
the  other  on  individualism  — »hi>  h  lc<l  JefIer!»on  to  hberty  alike 
in  religion  and  in  politics.  The  two  men  and  the  fate  of  the 
parlies  they  led  are  understandable  only  by  regarding  one  as  the 
leader  of  reaction,  the  other  as  in  line  with  the  American  tenden- 
cies. The  educated  classes  characteristicaUy  furnished  Federal- 
ism with  a  remarkable  body  of  alannist  leaders;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  JefTrrMin,  because,  with  only  a  few  of  his  great 
Contcm|>orariis,  he  had  a  thorough  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
people,  became  the  idol  of  .\merican  democracy. 

As  Hamilton  was  somewhat  oflicious  and  very  combative,  and 
Jefferson,  although  uncontcntious,  very  suspicious  and  r^uitc 
independent,  both  men  holding  inflexibly  to  opinions,  cabinet 
harmony  became  impossible  when  the  two  Secretaries  had  forn^i  J 
parties  about  them  and  their  diffocnoet  were  carried  into  the 

'  It  was  at  this  pctiod  of  his  life  that  Jefferson  gave  expression 
to  some  of  the  <^inions  for  which  he  has  been  most  severely 
Crhiciied and  ridiculed.  For  the  Shays'  rebellion  he  felt  little  abhor- 
rence, and  wrote;  "  A  lifflo  rebellion  now  and  then  ,1  piwKl  thinR 
...  an  observation  of  thi»  truth  should  render  honest  republn  an 
governor*  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebellions  as  tvol  to  di  .- 
cour□^■c  them  too  much.  It  a  tiic  iJuine  necessary  for  the  sound 
health  of  government  "  (U>i/ii«|i,  Ford  ed..  iv.  ^62-363).  ARain, 
"  Can  history  produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  to^hMorably  con- 
ducted ?  . . .  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years 
without  such  a  rebellion.  . .  .  What  signify  •  few  lives  lo«t  in  a 
century  or  two  7  The  ircc  of  lit>erty  must  M  itlrcshcd  from  time 
to  lime  with  the  blood  of  rjtriots  and  i>TantS.  It  is  its  natural 
manure"  (Ibid.  iv.  a67).  Ai;  cin  lie  My^:  "  Socletic*  exist  under 
three  forms — (1)  without  government,  as  among  our  Indian*;  (i) 
under  governments  wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  in- 
fluence. . . .  O)  under  governments  of  force. ...  It  if  a  problem  not 
clear  in  my  mind  that  the  fint  eoaditiaa  is  ant  the  best.'*  (Ibid, 
iv.  j6i.)  _  . 

*  ne  turned  law  students  from  nUrkstone  s  toryism  to  Cofee  en 
LittlCtOH;  and  he  would  not  read  Waller  ScotI,  so  strong  WIS  his 
•version  to  that  writer's  predilection  for  class  and  feudsliim. 


newspapers;*  and  Washington  abandoned  perforce  his  Me*  "It 

Ii.srtiis  (lid  exist  to  reconcile  them."  Partly  from  discontent 
uiih  a  position  in  which  he  did  not  feel  that  he  enjoyed  the  abso- 
lute confidence  of  the  president,'  and  partly  because  of  tbe 
embarrassed  condition  of  his  private  aflairs,  Jefferson  repeatedly 
sought  to  resign,  and  Cinllyon  llw  jist  of  December  1793,  with  . 
Washington's  rductant  oonaeBt,  f»ve  up  his  portfolio  and  tcliicd 
to  Ilis  bome  at  Hoatioellok  near  Chulottfiviile. 

Here  he  remained  improving  his  estate  (haviag  refused  a 
foreign  mission)  until  elected  vice-president  in  1796.  Jeffenoo 
was  never  truly  luf'Py  except  in  the  country.  He  loved  garden- 
ing, cxperimtnttd  enthusiastically  in  varii  ties  and  rotations  ot 
crops  and  kept  meteorological  tables  with  iJiligcTicc.  For  eight 
years  he  tabulated  with  painful  accuracy  the  earliest  and  latest 
appearance  of  thirty-seven  vegetables  in  the  Washington  market. 
When  abroad  be  sought  out  vaiicUcs  of  gnact,  titci,  iko  aad 
olivet  lor  Aneriam  eqierimcnt,  and  after  Ms  ictiim  fiws 
France  received  yearly  for  twenty-three  years,  from  his  old  friend 
the  superintendent  of  the  Jariin  des  planus,  a  box  of  seeds, 
which  lie  (l;~,tri!iuted  to  public  and  private  gardens  throughout 
the  Unitfil  States.  JclTerson  seems  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  an  exact  formula  for  the  construction  of  niuulLl  boards 
of  least  resistance  for  ploughs,  lie  managed  to  make  practical 
use  of  his  calculus  about  his  farms,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markably apt  in  the  practical  application  of  mechanical  principles. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1796  John  Adams,  tbe  Fedenliit 
candidate,  received  tbe  hugeat  number  of  electoral  votes,  aad 
JcfTerson,  the  Republican  candidate,  the  next  largest  number, 
and  under  the  law  as  it  then  cxislefl  the  former  became  president 
and  the  latter  vite-prc^iiiitnt.  Jefferson  rc-cntcrcd  public  life 
with  relucianic,  though  doubtless  with  keen  enough  interest  and 
resolution.  He  bad  rightly  measured  the  strength  of  his  followers, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  government  to  "  drift  into  unison  "  with 
the  republican  sense  of  its  constituents,  predicting  that  President 
Adams  would  be  "  overborne  "  thereby.  This  prediction  was 
speedily  fulfilled.  At  fint  the  leign  of  terror  and  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
disdoaures  strengthened  the  Federalists,  until  these,  mistaking 
the  popular  resentment  against  France  for  a  reaction  against 
democracy — an  equivalence  in  their  own  minds — passed  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  In  answrr  to  tlmse  (hIkilin  mi  i^urcs  JeiTerson 
and  Madison  prepared  and  firocurcd  the  passage  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions.  These  resolutions  bter  acquired  c.xira- 
ordinary  and  pernicious  prominence  in  the  historical  claboraikoo 
of  the  statcs'-rights  doctrine.  It  b,  iMwever,  nnqucsiionably 
true,  that  as  a  startling  protest  against  measures  "  to  Stkoce," 
in  JcfferHM't  words,  "  by  force  and  not  by  reason  tbe  coco- 
plaints  or  Ctitldsms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the 
conduct  of  our  agents,"  they  scrvcil,  in  this  respect,  a  useful 
purpose;  and  as  a  counterblast  against  Hamiltonian  principles 
of  eentraliialion  they  were  probably,  at  that  moment,  very 
salutary;  while  even  as  jneces  of  constitutional  interpretation 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  contemplate  nuQiiiCft* 
tion  by  any  single  state,  and,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  |lld|0Bd  hf 
constitutional  principles  established  later  bf  eourtaud  wt*. 
The  Federalist  party  bad  mined  itself,  and  it  k»t  the  presidential 
election  of  1800.  The  Republican  candidates,  JcfTerson  ai  d 
Aaron  Burr  (q.v.),  receiving  equal  votes,  it  devolved  upon  the 
House  of  Rcprcscntaiivcs,  in  accord, mcc  wi;h  the  system  which 
then  obtained,  to  make  tmc  of  the  two  president, the  other  vice- 
president.  Parly  feeling  in  America  has  probably  never  been 
more  dangerously  impassioned  than  in  the  three  years  precedini 

'Hamilton  wrote  for  the  papers  himself;  Jefferson  never  did. 
A  talented  clerk  in  his  department,  however,  Philip  Frcncait,  set  up 
an  anti-adminiittration  paper.  It  was  alleged  tnat  IcflerMM  ap- 
pointed him  for  the  purpose,  and  encouraged  him-  Undoubted 
there  was  nothing  in  the  change.  The  Federalist  outcry  coohl  oaly 
have  bc-en  silenced  by  removal  of  Frene.iu.  or  by  disclaimers  or 
admonitions,  which  Jefferson  di<l  n<n  tliink  it  incumlKnt  upon 
himself— or.  since  he  thought  Frcncau  was  doing  good,  dcojrable  loc 
him — to  make. 

*  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  Hamilton  dominated  Washing- 
Ion  in  the  cabiaet.  there  is  the  president's  explicit  statement  that 
"1  here  were  as  many  imtances  "  of  bis  deciding  against  as  in  (avour 
of  the  secrttary  of  tiie  tnaHuy. 
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ikb  electMB;  discount  as  one  will  (he  contrary  obsessions  of 
mat  like  Fisfaer  Ames,  Hamillon  and  JcfTcrson,  the  time  was 
iut/ui  I'nable  to  imluce  Burr  to  avow  Federalist  principles, 
ladiiratul  Federalists,  in  defiance  o(  the  constitution,  conicm- 
fkted  (be  doperate  alienutive  ot  preventing  an  election,  and 
l^Biinf  an  cxtra-conMitutioml  (Federalist)  president  pro 
limfart.  Better  counsels,  ho«««cr»  pKvaUed;  Hamilton  used 
yiialneDce  ia  tevour  of  Jcffenoa  MafdiM  Biur,  «od  Jcflcim 
hrii  iwiMiiH,  entcfftas  «poa  hb  dmiM  ea  the  4th  of  Maidi 
tl>i.  Republicans  who  had  affiliated  with  the  Fedeialfau  at 
tk  lime  of  the  X.  Y  Z.  disclosures  returned,  \-cry  many  of  the 
FtekiiJisis  themselves  JefIi-n.on  placated  and  drew  over.  "  Bc- 
Loir.jt."  he  wrote,  "  that  (excepting  the  ardent  monarchists)  ail 
cat  citizens  agreed  in  ancient  whig  principles  " — or,  as  he  else- 
■kcR  Cxpresicd  it,  in  "  republican  forms  " — "  1  thought  it 
MliiHMl  KMfctot  and  declare  them,  and  let  them  see  the  ground 
eaiUdi  «t  caa  nlly."  This  lie  did  ia  hb  inausucal,  wtdcfa, 
dmililMBewlHt  riieiorical.  b  aapkndid  tod 


His  conciliatoqr  policy  produced  a  nuld  adiism 
W  mm  party,  but  proved  eminently  wise,  and  the  state 

«'«t!ons  of  i,<k>i  fulfilled  his  prophecy  of  17QI  that  the  policy  of 
iht  Federalists  \v<iuld  leave  them  "  all  head  and  no  btxly."  In 
ite4he  was  re  t  I'.'.'nl  Si\  i6j  out  of  i;6  votes. 

Jcficrson'sadmintstraiions  wercdisiiuguiAhed  by  tbcsimplicity 
ilut  narked  his  conduct  in  {wivalc  life.    He  eschewed  the  pomp 
ud  ceremonies,  natural  inhcrilanccs  from  Englbh  origins,  that 
ktd  becB  an  innocent  selling  to  the  character  of  his  two  noble 
Hia  dim  «M  oi  "  plai0  doth  "  ca  the  day  of  his 
Instead  «f  driving  to  the  Capitol  hi  a  eoech  and 
six,  he  walked  without  a  guard  or  servant  from  his  lodgings — or, 
u  a  rival  tradition  has  it,  he  rode,  and  bitched  his  horse  to  a 
rifighbouring  fence — altcniled  by  a  crowd  of  cilizenv    Instead  of 
opening  Congress  with  a  sfKcc  h  to  w  hich  a  formal  reply  was 
opettcd.  he  sent  in  a  written  riics.im  by  a  private  hand.  He 
diKonttnucd  the  practice  of  sending  ministers  abroad  in  public 
els.    Between  himself  and  the  governors  of  states  he  rccog- 
no  difference  ia  rank.  He  would  not  have  his  birthday 
(debated  by  state  balb.  The  weekly  lev<e  was  practically 
ibMdoned.  Even  such  titles  as  "  fiaealiency,"  "  Hoaoiifable." 
'Iff  "were  distasteful  to  him.   Itwasformallyagrced  focabinct 
mcetinR  that  "  when  brought  together  in  society,  .ill  .ire  perfectly 
ciuii,  whether  foreign  or  domciiic.  titled  or  untitled,  iii  or  out 
of  oilHc  "    Thus  d  lilomatic  grades  were  ignored  in  Mitial  pre- 
cedence and  foreign  relations  were  seriously  tompromiscd  by 
dioner-table  complications.    One  minister  who  appeared  in 
Clid  lace  and  dress  sword  for  his  first,  and  regularly  appointed, 
official  call  on  the  president,  \sa^  received — as  he  insisted  with 
Madied  pmposfr— by  JeSctson  ia  negligent  undicM  and  alippeis 
dewB  at  the  heel.  Afl  thfa  waste  part  premedftalcdaystcai*— a 
part  of  Jefferson's  purpose  to  rcpublicanize  the  government 
and  public  opinion,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
administration;  but  it  was  also  liniply  the  nature  of  the  man.  In 
the  company  he  chose  by  prefcremc,  horn-sty  and  knowledge 
were  his  only  tests.    He  knew  absr.luu  ly  t:o  ^o^  ial  tilA  ir.i  lions  in 
his  willingness  to  perform  services  for  the  deserving.    He  held  up 
to  his  daughter  as  an  especial  model  the  family  of  a  poor  but 
fiftcd  awcluink  as  one  whevem  she  would  see  "  the  best  examples 
efntkaalltvios.'*  *•  Hit  be  poaaible."  he  said,  "to  be  certainly 
coaidous  of  anything,  I  an  conacious  of  lailiBg  no  diflcfcace 
between  writing  to  the  highest  and  h»««M  befagen  caftL'* 

Jefferson's  first  a<lmlnistration  was  marked  by  a  reduction  af 
the  army,  navy,  diplomatic  establishment  and,  to  the  uttermost, 
of  governmental  expenses;  some  reduction  of  the  civil  service, 
accompanied  by  a  large  shifting  of  offices  to  RrpubUcarts;  and, 
above  all,  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (17. r  ).  following  which 
Ueriwether  Lewis  and  Wiiliam  Clark,  sent  by  Jefferson,  con- 

*Sae  alw  JtStnam  to  E.  Gory.  nMt  of  January  1 700  ( Whunei. 
viL  4»5}.  aad  10  Dapoat  de  Nemours  (x.  j}).  Cf.  Hamilton  to 
J.  DsytM.  1799  (Warik*.  x.  319). 

'In  1786  he  Micgcved  to  James  Monroe  that  the  «jciety  of 

friends  In-  hi<[X-il  t^i  ^.ithtr  in  Albemarle  might,  in  »unip<u.irv 
■tatirrs.  "  M  t  a  good  example  "  to  a  country  (!•*•  Virginia)  that 
"atedM  "it. 
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ducted  their  famous  exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  (see  Ltwis,  Mtuw ether).  Early  in  bis  term  he 
carried  out  a  policy  he  had  urged  upon  the  government  when 
minister  to  France  and  when  vice  president,  by  dispatching 
naval  forces  to  coerce  TripoU  into  a  decent  rcs()ect  for  the  trade 
of  his  country — the  6rsl  in  Christendom  to  gain  honourable  im- 
munity from  tribute  or  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
l^misjana  Piuchaae,  altbougb  the  ipeatest  "  iaconaistcncy  "  of 
his  cwccK^  was  also  an  OhistiaCieii,  fa  comqwadiag  dcgite,  of 
bis  essential  pcaclkality,  and  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  bis 
statesmanship.  It  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  adminis- 
tration.  It  is  often  said  that  Jefferson  established  the  "spoils 
system  "  by  his  changes  in  the  civU  service.  He  was  the  inno- 
vator, because  for  the  l"irj.t  time  there  was  opiwrtunity  for  inno- 
vation. But  mere  justice  requires  aiteotion  to  the  fact  that 
incentive  to  that  innovation,  and  excuse  for  it,  were  found  in  the 
absolute  oae-pany  SMOopoly  Buintaiiwd  by  the  FcdcraliMs. 
Moreover,  Jcflcnonls  ideab  wma  M|b;  Ui  miom  for  i 
were  In  geaetal  excellent;  he  at  least  so  far  ififaiH  the 
pressure  for  office— producing  by  his  resistance  diMatiifactiaB 
within  his  party — as  not  id  ha\c  lii'VL-n  l.  apparently,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  service;  and  there  wi  re  no  such  blots  on  his  adminis- 
tration as  President  Adams's  "  midnight  judges."  Nevertheless, 
his  record  here  was  not  clear  of  blots,  showing  a  few  regrettable 
inconsistencies.*  Among  important  but  secondary  measures  of 
his  second  administration  were  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles,  and  pramodon  of  Indian  emigration  to  lands  beyond  the 
Mississippi;  wwpBiialtim  of  the  aulitia;  fortification  of  the 
seaports;  reduction  of  the  public  debt;  and  a  ainraltaneota 
reduction  of  taxes.  But  his  second  term  derives  most  of  its 
historical  interest  from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  convict  Aaron 
Burr  of  treasonable  acts  in  the  5ouih-we.-.t,  and  from  the  ciToris 
made  to  m.iinlain,  without  war,  the  rights  of  ncuirais  un  the 
high  seas.  In  his  diplomacy  with  .\.ipi.)I' on  .ind  Great  liritain 
Jcl'fcrson  betrayed  a  painful  incorrigibility  of  optimism.  A 
national  policy  of  "  growling  before  fighting" — later  practiMd 
successfully  enough  by  the  United  States — was  not  then  poa> 
sible;  and  one  writer  has  very  justly  said  that  what  diicfly 
affects  one  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  pathoa  of  tt—^'aphih** 
sophcr  aad  a  friend  of  peace  struggling  with  a  despot  of  super- 
human genius,  and  a  Tory  cabinet  of  superhuman  insolence 
and  stolidity"  (Trent).  It  is  possible  to  ncud  the  embargo 
policy  dispassionately  as  an  interesniiK  ii;iis  r.i!  hni  of  Jefferson's 
love  of  peace.  The  idea — a  very  old  one  xvith  Jefierwn — was 
not  entirely  original;  in  essence  it  received  other  attempted 
applications  in  the  Napoleonic  period— and  especially  in  the 
continental  blockade.  Jefferson's  staCoauuiship  had  the  limita- 
tions oC  aa  agmriaa  OuUook.  The  etticaw  to  which  he  carried 
Us  advocacy  of  diphNnatk  isahtlon.  his  oppositioo  to  the 
creation  of  an  adequate  navy,«  his  estimate  of  cities  ; 
upon  the  body  politic,"  bis  prejudice 
tni  !  in  farmers,  aad  poUUcal  distnist  of  the  artkaa  dan,  aB 

rellect  them. 

When,  on  the  4th  of  March  1809,  JcffcHOtt  Ktircd  from  the 
presidency,  he  had  been  almost  contiauoualy  in  the  public 
service  for  forty  years.  He  refused  to  be  re-elected  for  a  third 
lime^  though  requested  by  the  legiiUtuics  of  five  stales  to  be  a 
candidate;  aad  tlm^  with  WaaUngtOD^  prior  < 

■See  C.  R.  FMl  fie  CM  jSmte  and  lie . 
Ilhmfcal  Studies.  New  York,  1905).  ch.  a. , 

*  Jefferson's  di^ike  of  a  navy  was  due  to  his  dccire  for  an  1 
cal  administrai.iun  and  for  p<'aee.  Shortly  after  hit  inauguratkHI  he 
exprr«icd  a  de?.ire  to  l.iy  u|j  the  largrr  men  of  war  in  the  ca«tern 
branch  of  the  Poiomjc.  where  they  would  re<|uire  unly  "  1  m 
of  plunderers  to  take  care  of  them."  To  Thom.is  I'.iiik-  1r-  wn  ie 
in  1^07:  "  I  believe  that  gunboats  are  the  only  u.i.'ir  <lr!enre  which 
can  lie  useful  to  ut  and  protect  us  from  the  ruinous  lolly  of  a  navy." 
(tV0rk$,  Fold  ed.,  ix.  137.)  The  naboata  dcakcd  by  MIenM 
were  imali,  cheap  craft  equipped  wi A  one  or  two  gvas  uid  kept  on 
shore  under  sheds  until  actually  needed,  when  they  were  to  be 
Launched  and  manned  by  a  sort  of  naval  militia.  A  large  num^K-r 
of  thr^e  boats  were  eonslrucled  and  thrv  afTf>rr)4xf  some  protection 
ti>  I  ...t%iiii(;  ve  J^  U  iR-iin^t  priv,itefr«^.  t  ui  in  t>.l<1  weather,  or  when 
c^>lo)-ed  against  a  frigate.  th«y  were  worse  t^ain  usdeoa,  and 
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to  cMkbiish  a  pnetdeat  dMWi  tgr  lum  to  be  of  grett  impor- 
tuce  oadcr  a  deoMMiidc  fOWtnuMnt.  Uii  influence  iceined 
Ktcedjr  fcMtMiI  in  Us  wchenat.  Madiioo  sad  Monroe,  his 
immediate  wicceiaw  neighbomt  ud  devoted  fiisiidii  wbom  be 

lud  advised  in  tlieir  eirly  eduatkHi  and  ted  In  tbeir  natorer 

yc.iri — ronsu!tC(i  him  on  a\\  Kre.it  questions,  and  there  was  no 
break  of  principlt*  in  ihc  twenty  h'iir  years  of  the  "  Jcffcrsonian 
ivstcm."  Jefferson  was  one  of  (hi-  pretest  jioHtlcal  maiugera 
ht*  country  hm  known.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for  character,  was 
fUUlSaidf  amiable,  uncontentious,  tactful,  masterful;  and  it 
May  be  aaramed  from  hia  tocoesa  tbat  be  «aa  wary  or  shrewd  to 
a  desfce.  It  is  true,  moreover,  tbat,  inlcat  tested  by  a  few 
•nctensfnc  prindplca,  Ma  acu  weie  eftca  strikingly  inoanaiS' 
tent;  and  even  wben  ao  tested,  not  infrequently  lenaia  ao  in 
appearance.  Full  cxpbnations  do  not  remove  from  some  impor- 
tant transactions  in  his  political  life  an  impression  of  indircct- 
m  ss  But  reasonable  judgment  must  find  very  unjust  the  s:  igm.i 
of  duplicity  put  upon  him  by  the  Federalists.  Measured  by  the 
records  of  other  men  equally  successful  as  political  leaders, 
tliere  seems  little  of  this  nature  to  criticize  severely.  Jeflersoa 
lud  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions.  Extreme  as  were  his 
priodpka,  bia  pcrtinadty  in  adbccing  to  tbcn  and  bia  indepen- 
dence of  cspraiieo  wciv  quit*  aa  eitieme.  There  were  philo- 
sophic and  pbilantbiopic  elements  in  his  political  faith  which 
will  always  lead  some  to  class  him  as  a  visionary  and  fanatic; 
but  although  he  certainly  iiululRed  at  times  in  dreams  .it  which 
one  may  still  smile,  he  was  not,  properly  spcakinK,  a  visioiiirs  , 
nor  can  he  with  justice  Ik  stigmatized  as  a  fanatic.  He  (clt 
fervently,  was  not  afraid  to  risk  all  on  the  conclusions  to  whuh 
Ua  licnit  and  his  mind  led  him,  declared  himself  with  openness 
and  energy;  and  he  spolte  and  even  wrote  his  conclusions,  how 
ever  bold  or  abstract,  without  tvoobUng  to  detail  his  reasoning 
ordip  Us  off-band  ipecditloM.  Ceiula  it  ia  tbat  tbcrc  is 
modi  ta  bb  uttennces  for  a  kaa  loboat  denMoacy  than  bis  own 
to  cavil  at.'  Soar,  however,  as  he  might,  he  was  essentially  not 
a  doctrinaire,  but  an  cmpiridst;  his  mind  was  objective.  ThouRh 
he  remained,  to  the  end,  firm  in  his  belief  that  there  had  Ixcn 
an  active  monarchist  party,'  this  obsession  did  not  carry  him 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  human  nature  and  of  his 
time.  Ue  built  with  surety  on  tbe  colonial  peat,  and  had  a 
~  vieer  of  tbe  actml  futoie  tban  had  aqr  of  bia 


Bveola  woo  appraised  thealtia>FedefalIit}adRBMMof  Aneri- 
oan  desiocracy,  so  tersely  expressed  by  Firiter  Ames  as  "  like 
death  .  .  .  only  the  dismal  passport  to  a  moie  dismal  hereafter"; 
and,  with  it,  appraised  Jeflerson's  word  {n  his  fir^t  inaugural 
for  those  who,  "in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment," 
were  ready  to  abandon  a  govcrnnicnt  thit  had  s<i  far  kipt 
them  "  free  and  firm,  on  the  visionary  fear  that  it  might  by 
possibility  lack  energy  to  pieaefve  itself."  Time  soon  tested, 
too,  Ua  prindpk  tbat  that  fwewimat  ausl  piow  tbe  ationgeM 
oa  euth  **»hew€feiy  Man  . . .  wmM  Meet  Infaitoaa  of  tbe 
pMbHc  Older  m  Ua  o«a  penoad  eencem."  He  auMnd  eip  «a 
faBom  the  differcMe  between  Umsell  and  the  Kamfltonhn 


group:  "  One  feared  most  the  ignoiance  of  lie  people;  the 
Other  the  scltishnc^s  ot  rulers  independent  of  them."  JeiTcrson, 
in  short,  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  peo[ile;  a 
Urge  faith  in  their  common  sense;  btlicvcd  that  all  is  to  be  won 

'  ?>c<-  ft  hi-;  l<'t(<  r^t  in  17S7  on  the  Shays'  n  Ixllion.  and  his  ■ipoful.i- 
lioii^  on  ihc  il  «  trine  that  finr  t;i  i:i:  4tii  ri  in.iv  n  ■!  I  iii'l  .in  r 
by  paper  documents.  With  the  Utter  may  be  comparrd  pretcai- 
day  aaMeoMOle  like  the  initiaiive  and  rrfcfcnduro.  and  not  a  few 
disc—ions  of  nationB]  debt*.  Jefferson's  distrust  of  govcnaents 
was  nothing  exceptional  for  a  consistent  individualist. 

*  to  his  latt  years  he  carefully  sifted  and  revised  his  eoatemporary 
note*  fvidenciriK,  lie  bclicv-ed,  the  cni«.lrme  ni  such  a  party,  and 
thcv  PL-main  .in  lu-i  Ana  (chiefly  Hamjltnii.in.i).  Tin-  only  jii«t 
jl«l>;iiiriit  of  llii  vf  noil's  is  to  l)C  otji.iinril  hy  hiokin;;  .it  llicin, 
and  In  tr%iinn        »iiNpii  ioiiH  ilu-  Ui'ifi  "f  H.iiiiiUon,  Anus, 

Oliver  VVolcott,  Theodore  bcdKwick,  George  Cabot  and  the  other 
lismiltoaiaoa.  Socb  a  compariton  mcaaurea  also  the  idativc 
}iidg«Mnt,  tcnwer  and  charily  of  these  writers  and  Jcffcfsoa.  It 
■MM  still  imaiin  true.  iMwtvcr,  that  Joffefsea's  Am 
Ja  a  Car  from  engaging  light. 


by  appealing  to  the  reason  of  voters;  that  by  education  ibeir 
ignorance  can  be  eliminated;  tbat  human  nature  is  indcfioit^ 
perfectible,  that  majoritiea  rale,  therefore,  not  only  by  viiUM 
of  force  (which  was  Leckeli  vIllnHte  jwtiicition  of  them),  bnt 
of  right.*  Hia  fanpoitaaee  aa  a  maker  of  modem  America  can 
scarcely  be  overstated,  for  the  ideas  he  advocated  have  hecdtne 
the  very  foundations  of  American  republicanism.  His  ad- 
ministration ended  the  possibility,  probat-iluy  or  certainty — 
measure  it  as  one  will — of  the  development  of  Federalism  in  tbe 
direction  of  class  government;  and  the  parly  he  formed,  inspired 
by  the  erred  he  gave  it.  fixed  the  democratic  future  of  the 
nation.  And  by  his  own  laboms  he  had  vindicated  hii  ftUk 
in  the  experiment  of  aeU-sovcnuncat. 

Jeflersea's  last  year*  were  devoted  to  the  eeubMMnent  of 
the  university  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  near  his  home. 
He  planned  the  buildings,  gathered  Its  faculty — mainly  from 
aliro.i(I  — and  shaptii  its  i.rj:.ini.'..ii ion.  Practically  all  the  great 
iilcas  of  aim,  administration  and  curriculum  that  dominated 
.\mcru:an  universities  at  the  end  of  the  i<;th  century  were  antici- 
pated by  him.  He  hoped  that  the  university  might  be  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  national  cidtlUie,lMlt  circumstances  crippled  it. 
His  educaliooal  plana  had  been  Maturing  in  his  mind  since  1774. 
His  financial  affaire  ia  tboe  leat  years  gave  him  grave  concern. 
His  fine  library  of  over  10,000  voiunea  waa  purchaaed  at  a  low 
price  by  Congress  in  1815,  and  a  national  contribution  ($16,90^ 
just  before  his  death  enabled  him  to  die  in  peace.  Though  not 
jM-rsonally  extravagant,  his  salary,  and  the  small  income  from 
his  large  estates,  never  sufficed  to  n.cci  hi^  ^rer  crwus  mjiiucnarAC 
of  his  representative  position;  and  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life  the  numerous  visitors  to  Monticello  coiuumed  the 
remnants  of  his  property.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  i8j6,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  tbe  Dedaratloa  of  Independence,  on  tbe 
same  day  aa  John  Adama.  He  cheee  kt  Ui  tOMb  the  epitaph: 
"Here  waa  boried  Thomas  Jefferson,  aathorof  the  Decwsttet 
of  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for 
gious  freedom,  and  father  of  the  university  of  Virginia." 

Jefferson  was  about  6  ft.  in  HeSgItt,  laigc-boned.  din,  creel  and 

viruwy.  He  had  angular  features,  a  very  niddv  romplexion.  handy 
h.ur,  .in<l  harcl  (Ic-cked,  grey  eyes.  .^■J^  li .-.i  li  ttn  u ii.it ! r.u  ti\c- 
ncss  of  hi*  cklerior.  In  later  \iMr>  Iw  iuKlik:<''it  in  dre~«  and 
loose  in  bearing.  There  »a»  rtjcc,  ncvcri hi  li is.  m  his  manners: 
and  his  frank  and  earneti  addieM.  hi!»  quick  »>m|>atby  ()et  he 
seemed  cold  to  strangers),  his  vivacious,  desultory,  infonaing  laBc. 
gave  him  an  engaging  charm.  Bmcath  a  quiet  surface  he  was  faMy 
aj(low  with  intrnic  convictions  and  a  very  emocional  lemprrsfnent. 
V  ct  he  sccins  to  have  acted  habitually,  in  great  and  little  things, 
on  ^tcm.  His  mind,  no  less  trenchant  and  subtle  than  Hamilton  s. 
wa*  the  mott  iniprrssible,  the  ni"  I  riHicptive.  mind  of  his  time  in 
America.  The  range  of  his  inicri-»t*  is  remarkable.  For  many  years 
hi-  president  of  the  American  philosophical  society.  Thouib  it  is 
a  liio);ra|>hical  tradition  that  he  lacked  wit,  Moli^  and  Don  Quucatt 
seem  to  have  been  his  favourites;  and  thoueh  the  utilitarian  wholly 
crowds  romanticism  out  of  his  writings,  he  had  enough  ol  that 
quality  in  youth  to  prepare  to  learn  l..irlic  in  onli-r  to  translate 
Ossian,  and  w  iit  to  .MnplHr-wjn  (.ir  the  originals!  His  inurrst 
in  art  was  evidently  inti  IU-.  lu.il.  1  If  »  \s  smtjuljrly  sv»cvlicm[>ert-cl, 
and  shrank  from  tin  ;Mijn  -ii/ni^)  (•<  liti<al  l.itlrrncss  that  r.igcd 
abi:>ut  him:  bore  uith  relative  equaniiniiy  a  flood  of  coarse  and 
malignant  abuse  of  Ma  owiivest  Momla^  religion,*  penonal  howeaty 
and  drcenry ;  cherisbcd  Very  few  nsnenal  aniiaewtiei;  and  better 
th.in  .if',',  I  his  great  antasoaists  cleared  political  opposition  of  ill- 
IiI.fhI  I  ;»  r-.>iiaiity.  In  snort,  his  kindness  of  heart  rose  above  all 
wKi.il.  ft  li;.:iMt!s  or  politir.il  diff.  ri  nccs.  .ind  ncKhinfj  destroyed  his 
confiileiK <■  in  men  ;inij  hi.,  vi'viiir'r  vi.  ^  ,  ni  life. 

.\uiiiORiTiE».— bee  the  editions  of  Jcticrson's  Wrilimts  by  II.  A. 
\V.iUdi«uo  (vvols..  New  York,  ias3-i«S4>.e«d-Uiebc«--tiy  Ptel 


***  jcffcfson,  in  1789,  wrote  some  such  stuff  about  the  will  al 
maionrics,  as  a  New  En^landrr  would  lose  his  rank  among  men  of 
sense  to  avow." — Fisher  Ames  (Jan.  1800). 

•  He  was  classed  as  a  "  French  Iniidel  "  and  atfieltt.  Hb attitude 

toward  religion  was  in  fact  ilft|ily  reverent  and  simcn".  but  Se 
in^ulod  that  ri  li,;i<m  «.i-.  iiun  lv  .m  imJu  kUi.iI  ni.iiUT.  "  i\ iiji  iic <  li. 
aj  concerns  the  worltl  by  each  one  's  daily  Me.'  ami  iliman. I,  .1 
ahsiilijir  (n  i  iliiin  iif  jir'^-'lc  |llll^;^u•nI  He  lookol  on  l'nilanani.-ni 
with  much  sympathy  and  deuievi  its  growth.  "  I  am  a  Christian." 
he  wrate  in  iga^. "  ia  tha  only  aaaae  in  which  he  (JcsMs)  1 
one  to  bei  shMeNly  attached  w  hia  dootrian  hi  r  " 
others;  aacriUnt  to  hfaasslf  every  ha 
he  aevcr  dahasd  aay  ether.** 
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Lriccttcr  Ford  :  ui  voU  .  New  York,  18^2-1899) :  Ifttfrs  in  Masvichu- 
mu  HisloTKal  Society,  ColUilionx.  »criM  j,  vol.  i.;  S.  E.  K'jnn.in. 
TTu Lttieria nd  U'ri/i ms 0/  ihomaf  JtffrtOH, tncludxniaU hii IrrporUnl 
VUtTamrs  om  I'uHx  Qufsliom  (looo);  J.  P.  Foley,  The  Jf^rr\on 
Cfd^tidm  (Nrw  York.  \qpo):  the  iiemoir,  CorresbftuUnct.  &c., 
T.J.  Randolph  (4  vols.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  l&}9} :  biographies  by 
laraei  SchouWr  ("  Maker-*  o(  America  Series,"  New  York,  189J); 
John  T.  Mor',0  ("  .^ni(  ricin  Statesmen  Scries."  Boston,  iSSj), 
Gporjjf  Tucker  (2  vols  .  PhiUilclphia,  iH^j);  J.imes  Parton  (Bo«ton, 
1874 1:  and  especially  that  by  Henry  S.  Kamlall  (j  vol*..  New  York, 
a  monumental  worlc,  although  marred  by  aonte  (pecial 
ytndioi.  and  iharing  Jeffenon't  iropl^ble  opinioM  of  the  "  Mono. 
oats."  See  also  Henry  Ada  ms.  History  of  the  VniUd  SlaUi  1801-1S17, 
wis.  t-4  (New  York,  i  {189- 1890):  Herbert  B.  Adam*.  T%«mas 
JtftTMD  and  the  Unmrsiiy  ef  Virginia  (U.  S.  bureau  of  (duration. 
Wjshincton.  I  KM);  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  Domtitic  Life  of  Thomai 
Jrfttion  I  New  York,  1871):  and  an  illuminatine  appreciation  by 
\\  P.  Tri  It ,  in  hi-.  Soulhern  Stalrsmrn  of  tie  Oid  gitime  (New  York, 
lH.,;  >  .  th  i'  h\  Jr>hn  l  ivkr,  Htstorktl  9m  LUerttry.  vol.  i. 

(New  York.  1902),  Uas  slighter  merits.  (F.  S.  P.) 

JEFFERSON  CITY  Orally  and  officially  the  City  of  Jcflcrson), 
iW  capital  of  Miuouri.  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of  Cok 
«MiBty,  on  (he  Mawiiri  rivrr,  near  the  gaagnphical  ceoln  of  the 
Mte,  «boM  lis  n.  W.  of  St  Loui*.  Fopw  (1890).  674s;  (1900), 
•Ml,  of  wlom  7t6  «eR  fonigB-boni  aad  sS»  BBfnm; 
lioto  mmui.  II JfOi.  It  I*  nmd  br  the  MImmH  fidSe, 
the  Chicago  A  Alton,  and  the  Missouri,  Kanus  k  Texas 
rjiln  lys.  Its  site  h  partly  in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  river  and 
partly  on  the  sleep  banks  at  an  elevation  of  about  600  ft.  above 
the  sex  A  steel  bridge  spans  the  river.  The  state  capitol,  an 
imposing  structure  built  on  a  blufl  above  the  river,  was  built  in 
1838-1841  ud  enUrged  in  18^7-1888;  it  was  first  occtipied  in 
1840  by  the  ItfUttaic,  which  previotuly  had  met  (after  1837) 
hi  the  eooacy  cent  Immk,  OdMpraoiiieMbaildinciuethe 
Viitcd  States  ooMt  Immik  lad  peit  once,  the  Mate  npfeoie  eourt 
house,  the  cotnty  court  bouse,  the  state  penitentiary,  ihe  st.^tc 
iinoury  and  the  necutive  mansion.  The  penitentiary  is  to  a 
Urge  extent  s<-lf-iup[Kirting;  in  1003-190*  the  earninRs  were 
$3403.80  in  excess  of  the  costs,  but  in  1904-1906  the  costs 
exceeded  the  earnings  by  $9044.  Employment  is  furnishe<l  for 
the  convicts  on  the  pentitcntiary  premises  by  incorporated 
esnpanjes.    The  stale  law  library  here  is  one  of  the  best  of 

the  kJad  m  the  caoKiy,  and  the  dty  has  a  public  lihraiy. 
U  the  cftx  ti  Uacolii  InatitM^  t  adiool  for  ospow  ' 

hi  1866  by  two  rtghneatt  of  negro  infantry  upoa  their 
fnm  the  United  States  army,  opened  in  18M.  taken  over 

bjr  the  state  in  iSro.  and  h,ivinf;  sub-norm.il,  normal.  colIeRe, 
iotfttstrial  and  aRncultural  course-:.  Co,i)  and  limestone  are 
found  near  the  city.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  $3,926,632,  an  increase  of  a8-3%  since  1900. 
The  original  constitution  of  Missouri  prescfibed  Ihtt  Ibs  capital 
should  be  on  the  Miaaouri  river  within  40  Ok  of  the  aiouth 
cf  the  Osafe,  aad  a  commisaion  adeclcd  bi  tin  the  silo  of 
Jefferson  City,  on  which  a  town  was  \M  oat  tai  1893,  the  name 
Ming  adopted  in  honour  of  Thomas  JefTmon.  The  legislature 
first  met  here  in  t8>6;  Jefferson  City  became  the  county-seat  in 
i.l.'S,  and  in  1839  was  first  chartirc<l  3j»  a  ciiy.  The  constitu- 
tional conventions  of  iSj;  and  1875,  and  t hi  5t.itf  mnvrnl ion 
which  issued  the  call  for  the  National  Liberal  Republican  convcn- 
Ihm  at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  met  here,  and  so  for  some  of  its 
•cBiloM  did  the  stale  convntran  of  1861-1863.  In  June  i86t 
JcflimoB  City  was  occupied  b]f  VMon  faeces,  and  in  Sepienbc^ 
October  1864  it  waa  tbtcataied  by  ConfMente  troops  uMler 
General  Sterling  Price. 

JEFFERSONVILLB.  a  city  and  the  cotjniy-se.-it  of  Clark 
county,  Indiana,  U  S..'\.,  situated  on  ihe  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  Louisville,  Kenlurky,  with  which  it  h  ronncrlcd 
by  several  bridges.  Pop.  (1890),  10,666;  (1900),  10,774,  of 
Urhoai  iStS  WOT  of  negro  descent  and  615  were  foreign-born; 

ccBsn),  f0i4ii.  11  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio 
Soath-weatera,  the  Clevetsnd.  CindMiatl.  GdcafO  ft  Si  Louis, 
and  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St  Louis  railways, 
andby  three  intcr-urban  electric  line*.  It  is  attractively  situated 
on  btuffs  ;ibovr  llie  river,  which  at  this  point  has  a  descent 
Ocaown  as  the  falls  of  tbcOhio)  of  26 ft.  ix>  3  m.  Thisfunusbes 


good  water  power  for  manufaicturing  purposes  both  at  Jcflerso» 
villc  and  at  LooisMUo.  The  total  valna  of  the  fadoiy  pradaet 
in  iqos  was  tStSaC^iS.  u  iacmaae  of  ao  %  since  («ee.  Tlie 

lodiaoa  reformatory  (formerly  the  Southern  Indiana  peniten- 
tiary) and  a  large  supply  dfpdt  of  the  United  Slates  army  are  at 
Jeffersonville.  GciutjI  George  Rof;,  rs  Clark  started  (June  24, 
1778)  on  his  expedition  aKasnst  Kaskaskia  and  \'inccnnes  from 
Corn  Island  (now  completely  washed  away)  opposite  what  is 
DOW  Jeffersonville.  In  171^6  the  United  Sutcs  govcmmcat 
eaUblishcd  Fort  Finney  (boilt  by  Captain  Waiter  Finney),  after* 
wards  re-naned  Fort  Stenbaa,  tm  lha  silo  of  tho  praacat  city: 
but  the  fort  was  sbudsned  bi  tyyt.  and  the  actnd  begfauinc 
of  Jeieisoawille  waa  in  1809,  when' a  part  of  the  Clark  grant 
(the  aite  of  the  pmcnt  city)  was  transferred  by  its  original 
owner,  Lieut.  Isaac  nowman,  to  three  tru.'ttrs.  under  whose 
direction  a  town  was  laid  out.  Jeffersonville  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1815,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 

JEFFREY,  FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  Loao  (1773-1^50),  Sootlkh 
judge  and  literary  critic,  son  of  a  depute^erk  in  the  Ooait  of 
Session,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ajrd  of  October  iy|^ 
After  atunding  the  high  adiool  for  aix  jwan,  ha  atuiUad  at  tbt 
■nhmaity  of  dasfow  from  1787  to  May  1789,  and  at  Oieen's 
College,  Oiford,  freor  Septensber  1791  to  June  1702.  He  had 
begun  the  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh  before  going  to  Oxford, 
and  now  resumed  his  studies  there.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  speculative  ^ociotw  where  he  mcas-.jred  hiniselt  t;i  ili  bate 
with  Scott,  Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  the  marquess,  ol  I.ana* 
downe.  Lord  Kinnaird  and  others.  He  was  admitted  to  lha 
Scotch  bar  in  December  1794,  but,  having  abandoned  the  Tctf 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  bo  fstOld  that  hfs 
Whig poUtfcsserioMslypntadkad his isgalpwMpacta.  HaeaBsa- 
quenee  of  bb  tack  of  suceeas  at  tbe  bar  bs  Mat  to  Loedon  in 
1 798  to  try  his  fortUM  as  a  journalist,  bat  wItlMNit  success;  he 
also  made  more  tiun  one  vain  attempt  to  obt^  an  ofTice  which 
would  have  secured  him  the  advani.igc  of  a  small  but  fixtd 
salary.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  \V  ilson  in  iSos  made  the 
question  of  .1  settled  income  even  more  pressing.  A  project  for  a 
new  review  was  brought  forward  by  Sydney  Smith  in  Jeffrey's  flat 
in  the  presence  of  H.  V.  Brougham  (aftcrwardaLord  Brougham), 
Fraads  Uocaar  and  otben;  aad  the  acfaeae  awillsd  ia  tba 


Miimbmgk  Arnew.   At  the  outset  the 

the  charge  of  any  special  editor.  The  first  three  numben  weic^ 
however,  practicilly  edited  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  on  his  leaving 
for  Kngland  the  work  devolved  chicily  on  JcHrcy,  who,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Constable,  the  publisher,  was  eventually 
appointed  editor  at  a  fixed  salary.  Most  of  those  associated  in 
the  undcftaUaf  wars  Wbigs;  but,  although  the  general  tiataf 
the  JiMtaa  waa  tawaids  ■adal  and  political  Rfonaa,  it  was  at 
fiat  ao  little  of  A  party  «ipa  tbat  isr  a  tioK  it  mnAaml  Sfr 
Walter  Soott  aMif  Its  oontif  baton;  and  no  distinct  emphasis 
waa  given  to  its  political  leanings  until  the  publication  in  1808  of 
an  article  by  Jeffrey  himself  on  the  work  of  Don  Pedro  Ccvallos 
on  the  French  Usurpation  of  Spain.  This  article  expressed 
despair  of  the  success  o(  (he  British  arms  in  Spain,  and  Scott  at 
once  withdrew  his  subscription,  the  Quarterly  being  soon  alters 
wards  started  in  opposition.  According  to  Lord  Cockbam  tba 
effect  of  the  first  Mimbcr  of  the  EdMurt^  Mem  was  "  dt^ 
trica).**  Tba  ERgHib  reviews  were  at  that  tiaae  practically 
pabHshcTs'  organs,  the  aitidas  In  which  were  written  by  hadt- 
writers  instructed  to  praise  or  blame  according  to  the  publishers' 
interests.  Few  men  of  any  staiuilng  consented  lo  wriie  for 
them.  The  Edinburs^h  Rm^ru-,  on  the  other  hand,  enlisted  a 
brilliant  anri  in(!c['f-nik-nt  stalT  of  cont rihul or?,  guided  by  the 
editor,  not  the  publisher.  They  received  sixteen  guineas  a 
sheet  (sixteen  printai  pNfls),  increased  siAseqoaMly  to  twenty- 
five  (uiness  in  many  cues,  instead  of  the  two  gidneas  whkfa 
formed  the  ordinary  LoadoB  reviewer^  fee.  Ftether,tbe  review 
was  not  limited  to  literary  critidsm.  It  constftvted  itself  the 
accredited  organ  of  moderate  Whig  public  opinion.  The  particu- 
lar work  which  provided  the  si.i.-iirii;  [>.)int  of  an  artide  waa  in 
many  cases  merely  the  occasion  lor  the  exposition,  always 
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brilliant  and  incisive,  ol  the  author's  views  on  politics,  social 
subjects,  ethics  or  literature.  These  Rcneral  principles  and  ihc 
novelty  of  the  method  ensured  the  succe^  of  the  undertaking 
even  after  the  original  rirelc  of  cxccpiiunally  able  men  who 
feuaifed  it  had  been  dispersed.  It  had  a  circulation,  great  for 
!  days,  of  i>,ooo  copies.  The  period  of  Jeffrey's  editorship 


lo  ebottl  (weaty-eui  yein^  cceaing  with  the  ninety- 
eiglMh  iiaaibff»  paUMm  ia  Jine  il»9,  whm  ke  migned  in 

favour  of  Maevqr  Kapler. 

-  jcflrey  's  own  contvibtttioBt,  according  to  elbt  which  has  the 
■anction  of  hi*  ^'.ulln  ri'v,  nuniljcrcd  two  hundred,  all  except 
six  bcinjt  written  In  ft  :e  hu-  tesjfjtiaiion  of  the  cdiion>hip.  Jeffrey 
wrote  with  preal  r  iii)  ,  at  odil  moinmtii  of  leisure  and  with 
little  special  preparal mn.  Great  fluency  arul  caj.c  of  diction, 
considerable  warmth  of  imagination  and  moral  sentiment,  and 
A  ibirp  eye  to  discover  any  oddity  ol  style  or  violation  of  the 
accepted  caaou  of  good  taste,  made  bia  criticisms  pungent  and 
efTectivc  But  the  wewtiil  aanowBCM  and  timidity  of  his 
general  OBtloek  pivfCBited  hhB  freoi  detecting  aad  estimating 
hktent  forces,  either  in  politics  or  in  matters  strictly  intellectual 
and  moral;  and  this  lark  of  understanding  and  sympathy  ac- 
counts for  his  distrust  ami  <!i  lil  i-  of  the  passion  and  fancy  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  for  ha  ;>raisc  of  the  half  hearted  and  cle- 
gant  romanticism  of  KoKers  and  Campbell.  ( For  Ua tnataseat 
of  the  lalcc  poets  see  Woroswobtii,  William.) 

A  criticism  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Retiew  on  the 
atofality  of  Mooic's  poeoia  led  in  1806  to  a  dod  Between  the  two 
aathers  at  Chalk  Farm.  The  proccedbigs  were  stopped  by  the 
police,  and  JclTrey's  pistol  was  found  to  contain  no  bullcL  Tlie 
ailair  led  to  a  warm  friendship,  however,  and  Moore  contributed 
to  the  ^Tn'H-u ,  nhile  Jeffrey  aaadeaaqile  aoMadaia  a  later attide 
on  Lalla  Rockh  (1817). 

Jeffrey's  wife  haci  died  in  1805,  and  in  iSio  he  bcrame  ac- 
quainted with  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charka  Wilkes  oi  New- 
York,  and  great-nlcce  of  John  Wilkes.  When  she  returned  to 
America,  Jeffrey  followed  her,  and  they  wtic  married  in  iSij. 
Before  (ctnaing  to  Eagtaad  they  visked  several  of  the  chief 
American  cities,  and  his  eiperience  strengthened  Jeffrey  in  the 
conciliatory  policy  he  had  before  advocate!  towards  the  States. 
Notwithstandinf;  the  inerea-^ing  success  of  the  Rnirj.,  Jeflrey 
alwa>s  continued  in  look  to  the  bar  as  the  chief  field  of  his  ambi- 
tion. As  a  matur  ol  fact,  his  literary  reputation  helped  his 
professional  advancement.  His  praitice  extended  rajiidly  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  he  regularly  apgx  .ir<  i  iKforc 
the  geaeial  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  his  work, 
Utoaijh  not  ftaMWcially  paoffuhle.  increased  his  repntatioa.  As 
an  advocate  his  diarpiiaw  and  rapidity  of  luiiht  game  Urn  a  for* 
midtble  advantage  in  the  detection  of  the  wcafcncssea  of  a  wit  ness 
and  the  vuhu  ral  !c  points  of  his  opponent's  case,  while  he  groupet! 
his  own  arguments  with  an  admirable  eye  to  effect.  e^[M■eially 
excelling  in  eloquent  closing  ap[K-als  to  a  jury.  JeiTrcy  was 
twice,  in  1870  and  iSir.  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  iSiQ  he  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 
On  the  retnm  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  i8jo  he  became  lord 
adeorate,  aad  calefcd  parliament  as  membsr  for  the  Perth 
hurgbi.  He  waouaaeai«d.aadaftcrwardsm«ncdfor  Malion. 
ahoaaagh  in  Ihe  interest  of  Lord  FitawUnam.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Scottish  Reform  Bill,  which  he  introduced  in  parliament, 
he  was  returned  for  Edinbursh  in  December  1S5:.  His  parlia- 
ininLiry  cireer,  which,  though  not  brilliantly  successful,  had 
»-on  him  high  general  esteem,  was  terminated  by  his  elevation 
to  the  judicial  bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey  in  May  1834.  In  1842  he 
was  moved  to  the  first  division  of  ilie  Gmrt  of  Session.  On  the 
disraplion  of  the  Scottish  Chtnch  he  took  the  side  of  the  Kccdert. 
giving  a  Jodicial  opinion  in  their  favour,  afterwards  reversed  by 
dnhaoiaoflarda,  Bcdied  at  Edinburgh  on  the  a6th  of  Jantiary 

Some  of  his  contributions  to  the  F.dinVwrffi  Rtvirw  appeared  in 
four  v<ilumcs  in  I»44  and  I845.  This  selection  includes  the  c-ivay 
on  '■  Rr.iiity  "  contributed  10  the  Eney.  Brit.  The  Ltfe  of  Lord 
Jffrt  ;.  uilk  a  ScforitM  from  his  Corrtspondtntt.  t»y  I.ord  Coelcburn. 
•PfMaated  ia  tags  in  a  vols,  bee  also  the  StkttU  Ctmsfmism* 


of  Uaoxy  Sapur  (1S77) :  the  aketch  ef  Jeffrey  in  Carlyte'a  I 
ernm.  val..M.  (iMi):  ead.aa  eaay  ly  Lswis  E.  GriHes  a 
.Slatae  §8  likMlaM  (New  Voilc  iaw>> 

JEFFREYS,  GEORGE  JEFFREYS,  isi  ri\h<is  (1648-1689), 
lord  chancellor  of  KnKlaruf,  son  of  John  Jeffreys,  a  Welsh  country 
gentleman,  was  hem  at  Acton  Park,  his  father's  seat  in  I>enbigh' 
shire,  in  1648.  Hi<>  family,  though  not  wealthy,  vas  of  ffsod 
social  standing  and  repuu  in  Waks;  hia  B0ither»  8  danghtar  ef 
Sir  Thomas  Iralaad  of  Bewicy.  LancasUic,  waa  **  a  very  piovs 
good  woman.**  He  was  cdticated  at  Shrewdory,  St  Paul's 
and  We<;tmin.«er  schools,  at  the  last  of  which  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge;  but  he  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  in  May  1663.  From  his  childhood  Jeffrej-s 
displayed  exceptional  talent,  but  on  coming  to  London  he 
occupied  himself  more  with  the  i^asures  of  conviviality  than 
with  serious  study  of  the  law.  Though  he  never  appears  to 
hav«  faiien  into  the  licentioua  iaiawmHty  pRvakat  at  thsl 
period,  ha  early  bccanM  adfieted  to  hard  dibiking  and  boisterans 
company.  But  as  the  records  of  his  early  years,  and  indeed  of  his 
whole  life,  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  vehemently  hostile 
sources,  the  numerou-.  amcdotcs  of  his  depravity  cannot  be 
accepted  without  a  large  measure  of  scepticisni.  He  was  a 
handsome,  witty  and  attractive  boon-companion,  and  in  the 
taverns  of  the  city  he  made  friends  among  attorneys  with 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts.  Thus  assisted  he  ru:,c  so  rapi-lly 
in  Ua  profession  that  within  three  years  of  his  call  to  liw  bar 
in  tMS.  be  waadcctfldconintoascr:Mit«f  the  city  of  London. 
Such  advancement,  however,  was  not  to  be  attained  even  !o 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  solelyby  the  aid  of  disreputable  friend- 
ships. JelTre>s  had  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  profession  of 
an  advocate— quick  intelligence,  cau.Mic  humour,  copious  clo- 
quetue.  Hi;,  [Miwers  of  rros-i  examination  were  masterly, 
and  if  he  was  insufhcicntly  grounded  in  legal  principles  to  become 
a  profound  lawyer,  nothing  but  greater  application  was  needed  in 
the  opinion  of  so  hostile  a  critic  as  Lord  Campbell,  to  have  made 
him  the  rival  of  NotlhltfiaB  aad  Hale.  Jcfbcya  cmiU  emm 
on  the  iafhience  of  respccuble  men  of  position  in  the  city,  iMCbaS- 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  own  namesake  Alderman  Jeffreys; 
and  he  also  enjoyed  llie  [K-r^inal  friendship  of  the  virtuous 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  In  1607  JelTreys  had  married  in  circum- 
stances which,  if  improvident,  were  creditable  to  his  gcncrosily 
and  sense  of  honour;  and  his  domestic  life,  so  lar  as  is  know*, 
was  free  from  the  scamlal  common  among  ^ 
While  holding  the  judicial  office  of  common ! 
his  pnctice  at  the  bar.  With  a  view  to  fiuther  peeferawnt 
he  now  loagbt  lo  inffatiale  Uoawlf  with  the  court  party, 
to  which  he  obtained  an  bitraductkn  poHibly  through  William 

rhi/2'inch.  the  notorious  keeper  of  the  king's  closet,  lie  at  orce 
attaeheii  himself  to  the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  I'oris- 
mouth;  and  as  early  as  167;  he  was  employed  in  confidential 
business  by  the  court.  His  inlluence  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  opposition  lo  the  government  of  Charles  II  was  now  be> 
coming  pronounced,  enabled  Jeffreys  to  make  himself  usefnl  te 
Danby.  In  September  1677  he  received  a  knighthood,  and  his 
growing  favour  with  the  court  was  further  narked  by  his 
appointment  as  solicitor-general  to  James,  dnkt  of  York;  while 
the  city  showxd  its  continued  confidence  in  blM  by  clactiag 
him  to  the  post  of  recorder  in  October  1678. 

In  the  previous  month  Titus  Gates  had  made  his  first  revjh- 
tions  of  the  alleged  popish  plot,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Jeffreys  was  prominently  identified,  cither  as  advocate  or 
Judge,  with  the  memonbl^  sute  trials  by  which  the  pohtical 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  was  waged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  17U1  ccaliuy.  The  popish  plot*  faUowed 
by  the  growing  agitation  for  the  eiehishMi  of  the  duhe  of 
York  from  the  succession,  widened  the  breach  between  the  city 
and  the  ciiurt.  Jel'n  .s  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  latter,  display- 
ing his  /I  il  ti\  init  11 '  inp  the  mo.  emcnl  of  the  "  abhorrers  "  i  ) 
against  the  "  petitioners  "  who  were  giving  voice  lo  ihe  popular 
demand  for  the  summoning  ol  parliament.  He  was  rewarded 
with  lha  coveted  office  of  .chici  jtnikc  «<  Chester  on  the  joth 
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Cofflmons  pasted  a  hostile  rr&olution  which  induced  bim  to 
retign  his  rccordenhip,  a  piece  of  puMilammiiy  that  drew  (rorn 
the  king  thr  remark  lhat  Jeffrey*  wai  "  not  parliament-proof  " 
Jeffrey*  nevertheless  received  from  the  city  aldermen  a  substan- 
tial token  of  apprecuiuoa  lor  his  past  services.    In  i6Si  he  was 
CRUcd  a  baroocl    la  June  1683  the  first  of  the  Rye  House  con- 
ipintort  were  brought  to  tnal.    Jeffreys  was  briefed  for  the 
am  ia  tlie  praiecut(im.Q{  Lord  William  Uowaid.  aod,  hav- 
taKbm  niMd  to  dw  bnch  m  laid  chirf  jusike  of  ihe  kiivg'* 
bracb  in  Seplcnber,  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Algernon  Sidney 
is  Kovcfflber  i68j  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  in  the  following 
June    In  the  autumn  of  1684  Jeffrey^.,  who  had  been  aclivc  in 
frociring  the  surrejidcr  of  municipal  charters  to  the  crown, 
uis  cjllcd  to  the  cabinet,  having  prcviou5,ly  been  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.   In  May  16^^  he  had  the  sati'>f.irtion  of  paiaing 
Mace  on  Uttu  Ostes  for  perjury  in  the  plot  trials;  gml  Sbool 
the  same  lim*  James  U.  rewarded  his  zed  wiib  a  Pfltnsi  M 
Bana  JcffKy*  of  Wem,  ao  honour  never  before  coofcfied  mi  a 
dlef  jMliee  daring  hit  tenure  of  office.   Jeffreys  ltd  Ssr  Mme 
tee  hem  tuffering  from  stone,  which  aggravated  the  frrlta- 
bility  of  his  naturally  violent  temper;  and  the  malady  probably 
was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the  unmeasured  fury  he  dis- 
playcvi  at  the  trial  of  Richard  Baxter  (q  t  )  for  seditious  libd  — 
if  the  unofficial  cx  parte,  report  of  the  trial,  which  alone  exist?, 
is  10  be  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
fn  Aui;usi  168$  Jeflreys  opened  at  Winchester  the  commission 
j.va  in  history  as  the  "  bloody  assizes,"  his  conduct  of  which 
bee  btaoded  his  aaaw  witli  indelible  inlamir.  The  nimber 
flfpendWMtttiioedtodeafb  at  thcaeniiacifereomplidijrfn 
the  duke  of  MonnMirth'k  iheurreciion  is  unccfttdB*  Tke  official 
return  of  those  actually  executed  was  310;  many  hundreds 
■ore  were  transported  atnl  s/ilil  into  sl:ivcry  in  ihc  West  Itnlirs 
la  all  probability  the  preat  majority  of  those  conriemned  were 
ia  bet  conccriie  i  in  the  rising,  but  the  (rials  were  in  many 
cases  a  mockery  of  the  administration  of  justice.    Numbers  were 
ojoled  into  pleading  guilty;  the  case  for  the  prisoners  seldom 
sbUiiKd  •  Iwarim    Tlie  SMrciiese  severity  of  the  chief  justice 
W  Mt  lowtvcr  eiCMd  tke  wUm*  of  James  II. ;  for  «a  kit  return 
toLoodon  Jeffreys  received  fiwoi  the  kiot  tlM  pail  SMl  with 
Ike  title  of  lord  chancellor.  For  tfce  next  t«e  yean  be  was  a 

HlUmCM  Upiioklcr  of  prero^-atiNe,  though  he  was  less  abjectly 
pllaat  than  has  somei  k.u  s  hi  on  represented.  There  is  no  reason 
lodoobt  the  sini"eri!y  of  his  .i(  1  lu  hmrrit  10  (he  rinirrb  of  England  , 
for  although  the  king's  favour  was  capricious,  Jedrcys  never  took 
the  easy  and  certain  path  to  secure  it  that  lay  through  apostasy; 
and  he  even  withstood  James  on  occasion,  when  the  latter 
padied  his  Catholic  zeal  to  extremes.  Though  it  is  true  that 
he  accepted  the  peeaideiKy  <f  the  ecclesiastical  conndaeion, 
Bwaet^e  statCBaent  that  it  «aa  Jeffreys  who  suggested  that 
institution  to  James  b  probably  incorrect;  and  he  was  so  far 
from  having  instigated  the  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops  in 
IM8,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  and  rejoiced  secretly  at  the  ncriuiltal,  But 
» '  ,lt-  h.r  w.^rched  with  misgiving  the  king's  preferment  of  Roman 
Catholics,  he  made  himself  the  masterful  instrument  of  un- 
constitutional prerogative  in  coerdng  the  authorities  «(  Ctm- 
bridfe  Umvcnity,  who  in  1687  refused  to  confer  degeeea  on  a 
Benedictine  nMnk,  nnd  the  tellowt  of  Magdlalen  CoUete,  Oiford. 
who  declined  to  elMt « thair  pvesideBt  n  diirepiilaMe  oondnee 
of  the  king. 

Being  thus  conspicuously  identified  with  the  most  fyrann:cal 
measures  of  James  II  .  Jeffre>"5  found  himself  in  a  desperate 
plight  when  on  the  nth  of  DeccniLrr  'he  king  fled  from 
the  country  on  the  approach  to  London  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  lofd  chancellor  attempted  to  escape  like  his  master;  but 
in  ipiti  of  his  disguise  as  a  common  seaman  he  was  recognized 
inatsweroat  Wappiny— possibly,  as  Rocer  North  relaies.  by  an 
mmmf  whom  Jeffreys  bad  teivified  on'  some  occaiku  in  the 
ooon  of  cbancery^and  was  arrested  and  eenvcyed  to  the 
Tower,  The  malady  from  which  he  had  long  suffered  had 
fcccnily  made  fatal  progress,  and  be  died  in  the  Tower  on 


the  ttth  of  Apifl  iMqw  R«  was  aneceeded  in  the  peerage  by  Us 

son,  John  (}nd  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem),  who  dtol  witlMllt  OMle 
issue  in  1 70 J,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

It  is  impossible  to  dttcrmine  precisely  with  wh.it  justice 
tradition  has  made  the  name  of  "  Judge  Jeffreys  "  a  byword  o( 
infamy  The  Revolution,  which  brought  about  his  fall,  handed 
over  his  repuutioo  at  the  same  time  to  the  mercy  of  his  bitterest 
cnemiak  They  aione  Imvc  recorded  his  actlonaand  appraised  his 
motives  nnd  chnnctsr.  Even  the  ndhsffBts  of  th«  deposed 
dynasty  had  no  interest  in  finding  eiaiae  ibr  one  who  served  ns 
a  convenient  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of  his  master.  For  at 
least  half  a  century  after  his  death  no  apology  for  Lord  Jeffreys 
would  li.ive  obtained  a  hearing;  and  none  was  attempted. 
With  the  e.vrcption  therefore  of  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
rcp)r;s  of  the  state  tri.als,  all  knoftlcdgc  of  his  conduct  rests 
on  tesii.'itony  tainted  by  undisguised  hostility.  Innumerable 
jSCWtilous  lampoons  vilifying  the  hated  instrument  of  James's 
lymaniy,  but  withoat  n  pretence  of  historic  value,  flooded  the 
conMty  at  the  Revolution;  and  thcne.  while  they  funcd'tbs 
undiscriminating  hatred  of  contemporarica  win  remembered 
the  judge's  severities,  and  perpetuated  that  hatred  In  tradition, 
have  not  lieen  suO'icicn'.ly  discounted  even  by  modem  hi-.torims 
like  Mac.jul.iy  :ir.;!  Liir  l  CiiiiplxU.  The  name  of  Jcflrcys  has 
ihtrrfore  l  ic.i  har.  lnl  down  as  that  of  a  coarse,  ignorant, 
dissolute,  foul-mouthed,  inhuman  bully,  who  prostituted  the 
seat  of  Justice.  That  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  the  ezecra- 
li<)n  in  which  his  memory  was  long  held  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
But  the  portrait  has  nevertheless  been  blackened  overmuch. 
An  oecaaionalaignificant  adaiaiion  in  his  iiavoar  may  be  gleaned 
even  Awn  the  wtftings  of  Ids  encBics.  Tints  Roger  Nottft 
declares  that  "in  matters  indifferent,"  i.e.  where  politics  were 
not  concerned,  Jeffreys  became  the  seat  of  justice  belter  than  any 
Qihi  r  th  1!  author  had  seen  in  his  place.  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  master 
of  the  rolls,  told  S(>c.ikcr  Onslow  that  JefFrej-s  "  had  great  parts 
and  niiiie  a  great  chancellor  in  the  bu;;ne:.s  of  >i;s  court.  In 
mere  private  matters  be  was  thought  an  able  and  upright  judge 
wherever  he  sat."  Hia  keen  sense  of  humour,  allied  with  a  spirit 
of  invctctnte  mockery  and  an  cxubennt  coromaiid  of  punptnt 
tioqnanee,  ltd  him  to  rail  and  storm  at  pcisoneraandwitttaertain 
fremfynnsscsBly  fashion.  BatiBthlshedidMtBtfMlyaMpaM 
moat  of  his  contemporaries  on  the  JwUcIbI  bcndi,  and  it  wu 

a  failing  from  which  even  the  cb'gnificd  and  virtuous  Hale  was  not 
altogether  exempt.  The  intemperance  of  Jeffreys  which  shocked 
.Vorth.  fcriainly  did  not  exceed  that  of  Saunders;  in  violence  he 
was  rivalled  by  Scroggs;  though  accused  of  political  apostasy, 
be  was  not  a  shameless  rencg.ulc  like  Williams;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  in  pecuniar)  matlcre  he  was  personally  venal, 
or  that  in  licentiousness  he  followed  the  example  set  by 
Chaila  IL  «id  Boai  of  his  csurtiets.  Soaae  of  bis  actioon 
thrt  havo  incannd  tho  stanMSt  raprobotioa  of  paetctity  were 
otherwise  estimated  by  the  best  of  his  cootenpocarics.  His 
trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  described' by  Macautay  and  Lord 
C.implH  ll  .i.s  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  his  iniquities,  was  warmly 
commended  by  Dr  Uiliiam  Lloyd,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
to  become  a  popular  idol  as  one  of  the  illustrious  seven  bishops 
(see  letter  from  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  H.  B.  Irving's  Lift  of 
Jmigt  Jefrtys.  p.  1S4).  Nor  was  the  hnbkoal  iUcgaUty  of  his 
pmcodure  Ob  the  bench  so  uoqtwstioaable  as  many  writers  have 
aaennnd>  Sir  Janes  Stcplicn  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no 
actual  ahnanflMriniBtnd  tho  tfials  of  iheRyeilouaaoanapim* 
tors,  or  that  of  AHea  Ubkt,  thn  most  proraineat  vfcthn  of  the 

'  lil  x.dy  sizes."  ThoOMllttCtof  the  judges  in  Rus-scll's  trial 
was.  be  ilunks,  "  moderate  and  fair  in  gcncr.il";  .md  the  trial 
of  Sidney  "  much  resembled  that  of  Russell  "  T  he  same  high 
authority  pronounces  that  the  trial  of  Lord  Ddamere  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  conducted  by  Jeffreys  '  with  propriety  and 
dignity."  And  if  Jeffreys  judged  political  offenders  with  cruel 
severity,  he  also  crushed  some  glaring  abnieei  conipicuoas 
oaanptaa  of  which  were  the  frands  of  attorneys  who  InfeMnd 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  ^yslenaiic  Udnt^tping  practbed 
by  the  municipal  aulhoriltes  of  Bristol.  Moreover,  if  any 
value  is  to  be  atucbed  to  the  evidence  of  pbysiogoomy.  the 
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iftdUIOHl  «itlaim  «r  tb»  dHOMtcr  «f  J«i^  «bUlM  M 
imiaUon  from  the  refinement  of  his  fcfttores  and  espreasion  as 
depicted  in  Kncllcr's  portrait  in  the  Kational  Portrait  Gallery 

of  Loniion.  But  even  thouph  the  popular  nolion  requires 
to  be  thus  nio'liticd  in  certain  icspccls,  it  rrm.iini  incoiUi.<.tabIc 
thlt  Jeffrey*  was  prol.ably  un  the  whc.lf  the  viurst  t  x.iiniilt  of  a 
period  when  (he  a<Jmini!>tration  of  justac  in  IInKl-in>l  hart  iunk 
to  the  lowest  degradation,  and  the  jucluinl  Lcm  h  had  become 
the  too  wiUiag  tool  of  u  unooosiiiuiioDii  mnd  uiucnipulous 


JEHOIACHIN— JSHORAM 


BiBtiocRAPRV.— The  chief  contemporary  authorhm  for  the  life 
of  Jeffreys  are  Bbhop  Bumet'a  Huiory  of  mv  own  Tt»u  (1724).  and 
Meapeaally  the  edition  "  tvith  note*  by  (he  EiirUof  Dartmouth  and 
Hardwick  Speakrr  On>low  and  Dean  Swift  "  (Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
1833);  Roijer  Norlh'4  Lije  of  Ihf  Righl  Han.  From  is  Xonh,  Baron  of 
Cttttdford  (1808)  and  A  utobionrjjihy  (cd.  by  Auju-.!  Jeivopp.  l8^7) ; 
FMis  Cormpcniirnfe.  Vrmty  Pafrrs  (llist.  M'^S  Comm  !,  Itaiton 
CorTtipondfrue  (C.imdcn  .  iml)  I ;  the  carl  of  AiU  sbury'-.  ,'./r  f/:ii:r i; 
Evrtyn'ti'uiry.  I  beontv  iru»(worlby  knformation  4s  to  ttic  judicial 
CM«n«lricUKiiy«f  Jdirnrtia  to  M  (ouikI  in  the  reports  of  the 
Stair  fWofr,  vob.  vfi.-inf.:  and  cf.  Sir  J.  F  Stephen's  History  of  the 
CnmiHal  Lnw  of  Engtand  iiMS).  For  details  of  the  "  bloody  auice*," 
sec  flarl.  MSS..  4689:  Ceorge  Kobcns.  Tk*  Life.  Protrtiut  and 
Ret^lltrn  of  Jamts  Pukf  of  Klonmoulk.  vol.  li.  (1844);  also  many 
pimjihUl.i,  lini|Mi.in>.  ,  in  the  Qrilinh  Muvmiu.  .^^  10  »lii>h 
the  article  on  "  Srnin  C'jof  lii<itory  for  Monmouth's  Rebellion  and  the 
BliMxly  Aisiirs,"  by  A. Humphreys,  in  Procttdin[t  of  Ike  Sommtt- 
tkirr  ArtharolotKai  and  Satutal  Htit.Soc  (1802).  L^tcr  accounts  are 
by  H.  W.  Woolrych,  Uemotrtoftk*  Life  of  Judft  Jefrtyi  (lte7);Lord 
Campbell,  Tkt  Lira  of  Ike  L»ti  ChanttUon  (1845).  ist  terict.  vol.  iii.; 
R.  F<>4»,  Tke  Judtts  0}  Enilani  (1S64),  vol  vii.;  Henry  Rowoc,  LtrfS 
of  Emintnt BrUith Lateytrt{tliyfi;Loni  Macaulay. //u/oryo/ England 
(184H;  .tnd  many  subwquont  editions).  Most  of  these  works,  and 
especLilU  tho^c  by  .Macaul.iy  .iml  Cimplicll.  arc  urKritical  in  their 
hostility  to  Jeffreys,  and  are  bated  for  the  mu»t  part  on  untrust- 
worthy authorities.  The  best  modern  work  on  the  subject,  though 
onditly  favourable  to  Jeffrey  i*  H.  B.  Irvio|j|^^o/  Judge  Jegteys 
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JEHOIACHIN  (Hcb.  "  Yahlwchi  cstabli&heth  "),  in  the  Bible, 
son  (■(  Johoi.ikim  and  king  of  Jiidah  {2  Kings  xxiv.  8  sqq.; 
a  <'hron,  xsivi  q  scq.).  lie  cjmc  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  the  midst  of  the  Chaldean  invasion  of  Judah,  and  is 
aaid  to  have  reigned  three  months.  He  was  compelled  to  sur- 
Rndcr  to  Nebuchadrezzar  and  was  carried  00  to  Babylon 
({97  B.C.).  This  was  the  First  Captivity,  and  from  it  Ezeltiel 
(oncof  tke<iika)datc*iuapiapliocieB.  Eiglit  tftouaad  people 
of  tbe  better  cb«  (induding  BnlHiii,  ftc.)  •mm  temgwd, 
the  Temple  was  partially  despoiled  (sec  Jer.  uvii.  i8-jo; 
xxiii.v.  3  scq,).' and  Jcboiachin's  uncle  Mattaniah  (son of  Josiah) 
was  appointed  king.  Jrhoiachin's  (ate  is  outlined  in  Jer.  xxii. 
jo-30  (cf.  xxvii.  30).  Nearly  forty  years  later,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar II.  died  (  s62  B.C.)  and  Evil-Mcrodach  (Amil-Marduk)  his 
successor  released  the  unfortunate  captive  and  gave  him  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  subjugated  kings  who  were  kept  prisoners 
in  BabylJB.  WitJi  thia  ^eim  of  bope  for  the  unhappy  jndacan* 
botb  tbe  bookof  Kiafamd  theprapbadcsof  Jcicniab  condnde 
(a  Kings  mv.  a7-3o;  Jer.  liL  31-34)- 

See.  further,  Jeiewiah  (especially  chap*,  xxiv.,  mtvii.  •eq  ).  and 
Jaws.  \  17. 

JBHOIAKIH  (Heb.  "  Yali|v.chl  r.iiseth  up"),  in  the  Bible, 
son  of  Josiah  (q  v  )  and  kinc  ^it  Ju  iah  ( j  Kings  xxin.  ?4-x!tiv.  6). 
On  the  defeat  of  Jooiab  at  Mcgiddo  his  younger  brother  Jchoahaz 
(or  ffihlBnir)  *1f  dMWn  by  the  Judaeans,  but  the  Egyptian 
copqwur  Nocbo  naimoaed  him  to  his  headquarters  at  Riblab 
(lOMbof  Hunth  on  tlie  Orontes)  and  removed  him  to  Egypt, 
appdattaf  bbatMd  EInUa.  whov  name  ("  EilGodl  niaeth 
ap  ")  trasi  dnnRcd  to  Its  betlcHtnown  synonym,  Jehaiakim. 
For  a  time  Jehoiakim  remained  under  the  protection  of  Necbo 
and  paid  heavy  tribute;  but  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Chaldeao 
Empire  under  Nchuthadrcizar  II.,  and  the  overthrow  of  Egypt 
at  the  battle  of  Carchetnish  (605  B.c.)  a  vital  change  occurred. 
After  three  years  of  allegiance  the  king  revolted.  Invasions 
followed  by  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  per- 

^  '  2  Kings  xxiv.  13  fcq.  (ives  other  numbers  and  a  view  of 
the  diMwter  whidi  ia  aMtt  mitabit  for  Uw  Second  Captivity.  (See 


bapa  the  edviBce  tfoo|»  deapaldMl  hf  Bdbgtalu  ktag; 
the  power  of  Egypt  was  brakcn  and  tbe  wbele  luid  cune  iiM 
the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar.   It  wasat  thectoieof  Jebeiakfml 

rcign,  app.trently  just  before  his  death,  that  the  enemy  app^  ire d 
at  the  c  itrs  of  Jrru'wilem.  and  although  he  himself  "  slept  with 
Ins  f.iihi  '  his  >  n>iog  son  was  dcstirn  ■!  10  "i<  e  the  first  coptivfty 
of  the  land  of  Judah  (sg;  b  c.)    (See  Jehoucium.) 

Which  "  three  years  "  (2  Kings  xxiv  1)  are  Intended  is  disputed; 

it  IS  unerrt.iin  whether  ludah  sufTi-rcd  in  605  uc.  (Brroaaus  in 

ios  r  Ap.  \  \t})  or  left  unharmed  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  6.  1),  perhaps 
iebuchadrezr.ir  made  hi>  first  inrcid  against  Judah  in  tea  B.C. 
because  of  its  intrigue  with  Esypl  (li  Winckler,  A'riiiiucihri/<  u.d  alU 
Test  .  p;i  1.  and  ihe  three  yeari  e^f  alli'iji.ince  extends  to  ytf- 

The  I  hniiiM  \rs\  1 1. id  It  mn  (I  Chroti  1      SI  sfn  .iVs  of  Jehoiakim  • 

raptu  ity.  apparently  confustna  him  with  Jchoiachin  The  Septua- 
^int,  however,  still  prascfuva iheee  the  reoetd  o(  hu  peacdul  oieath, 
in  agreement  with  tite  CtHwr  tonn»  111  t  Kuiea.  but  agauMt  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (sxd.  18  teq.,  xxxvi.  30),  which  ts  accepted  fav 
los.  <4  nt.  X.  6  3.  The  different  traditions  can  scarcely  be  rcconeiled. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  marauding  bands  sent  ngiintt 
li  hui.ikim,  for  Syrians  (^rom)  o«ve  wvuld  expect  bdomties  /  ci.^.  1, 
but  MH-  Irr.  XKXv.  It:  some  recciuions  of  the  Scpluagini  cvt-a 
include  the  "  Samaritans  "I  (For  further  references  to  this  reiga 
scv  e>i^>ccially  Jehemiah  ;  sec  also  JEWS:  Uutory,  %  17.)  (S.  A.C.) 


JEHOL  ("  hot  stream  ").  or  Cu'CliO*fft4«.  a  dly  «f 
formerly  tin  leat  of  tbe  emperor'a  wmiiNr  pihc^  nenr  iil^ 
£.  and  41*  N.,  about  t40  m.  N,E.  of  Peking,  with  which  h  k 

connected  by  an  excellent  road.  Pop.  (estimate),  MvOOOk  tt 
is  a  flourishing  town,  and  consists  of  one  great  street,  aboHt  t 
I<)ng,  with  itn.iller  st  retts  r.uli.iiing  in  all  directions.  The  people 
arc  Well-to-do  and  there  arc  honic  line  shops.  The  palace,  called 
ri-shu'&han-chuang,  or  "  mountain  lodge  for  axinliiig  heat," 
was  built  in  1703  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Vuen-mmg-yuen 
near  I'cking.  A  substantial  brick  wall  6  m.  in  circuit  endoaca 
aevcral  wdl-weoded  hcifbta  and  eatcaaive  giffWna,  zochoik^ 
phvfyoM,  leoiipleag  lt&  Jetel  was  viitted  iv  Laid  ilhcnniwf 
on  hia  celebrated  miiaion  to  tbe  cenpaiar  Kltfthtm  Ift  imi 
and  it  was  to  Jehol  that  the  emperor  Hienfing  retired  when 
the  allied  armi<s  of  Er.ghivl  and  France  octupieJ  Piking  in 
i860.  In  the  vHiiuty  of  jehol  are  numerous  Laiii.i  ii;oiias- 
terns  .tnl  temples,  the  most  remarkable  being  Potala-su, 
buiit  on  the  model  o(  tbe  palace  of  the  grand  lama  of  Tibet 
at  I'olala. 

JEUORAH.  or  Jorau  (Heb.  "  Yah[wehl  is  high  "),  the  name 
of  two  Biblical  characters. 

I.  Tbe  MA  of  Ahab,  and  king  of  Iiiael  in  lucccnioD  to  hie 
brother  Ahaaiah.*  He  nafaitaincd  doae  lektioae  with  Jndah, 

whose  king  came  to  his  assistance  against  hfoab  which  had  re- 
volted after  Ahab's  death  {2  Kingsi.  i;iii.).  The  king  in  question 
is  s.iid  to  have  btai  Ji  ho^liaphat ,  but,  ai  cording  to  Lucian's 
rccciiMun,  it  was  AhxiiaJi,  vvlulst  i.  17  veuuld  sJioa  that  it  was 
Jehoram's  namesake  (sec  1).  I  he  rei.alt  ol  the  campaign  appears 
to  Imvc  been  a  defeat  for  Israel  (sec  on  the  incidents  EooM, 
Elisra,  Moab).  The  prophetical  pwty  were  throughout  hos- 
tile to  Jehoran  (with  his  reform  tii.  a  contrast  «.  37),  and  the 
singular  account  of  the  war  of  Benhadad  Ung  ol  $|i«ia  againat 
the  king  of  Israd  (vl.  a4-vil.)  ebowt  the  fadbif  hgiiiwi  the 
reigning  dynasty.  But  whether  the  inddenlt  in  which  EUaha 
and  the  unnamed  king  of  I'smel  appc.ir  originally  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Jehoraiu  ii  very  duubilul,  ai.d  lu  vie'.^  of  the  p.iit  whith 
Ell^ha  t<xik  in  securing  the  aece^ion  of  Jehu,  it  has  been  urged 
with  much  force  that  they  belong  to  the  dynasty  of  the  latter, 
when  the  high  position  of  the  prophet  would  bc  perfectly  natural.' 
The  briefest  account  is  given  of  jehoram's  alliance  with  Ahaxiah 
ifMk  of  3  bdow)  agidHt  Haaad  of  Syna,  at  Raaoth>Gikad 

*S  Kings  L  17  wq.:  see  Lucian's  rcaifing  (ef.  Vulg.  and  Pcsh.). 
Apart  from  the  allusion  1  Kings  xxii.  49  (tec  3  Chron.  xx.  35},  and 
the  narrative  in  2  Kings  i.  (sc«  Elijah),  nothing  is  known  of  this 
Ahaiiah.  Notwithstanding  his  very  brief  reign  (1  Kings  xxii.  51: 
3  Kings  iii.  I),  the  rommlcr  passes  the  usual  hostile  judcmrnt 
<l  Kings  xxii  S2  scq.):  see  KINGS  (Books).  Thechronology  in  i  Kw^^i 
xxii.  51  is  difhcult;  if  Lucian's  text  (iwenty-iourth  year  ol  Jcho- 
shapoat)  is  correct,  Jchoram  1  and  3  must  hOVC  COne  tO  tbcir 
respective  thrones  at  almost  the  tame  tinte. 

' fa  vii.  6  Ihe  hostility  of  liiititca  and  tdianlB  (fA)  poiMa  too 
period  4fter84JB.c.  (SceJawi»|loeei|J 
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(t  liip  irB.  n-io).  aatf  tke  fnddcat— «ltfc  tbe  voundiat  of 

the  Jindite  king  in  or  about  the  critical  year  841  ax.— ^nds  a 
Mtewonby  parallel  in  the  time  of  Jchoshaphat  aad  Ahab 

(2  Kirg;  xxii.  :g-^.36]  at  the  pcrioii  ul  the  equally  BeWtBtOUt 
events  in  854  (stc  Ahah).    Ste  further  jmu. 

J.  The  sen  ul  J..lirj>hap;u[  ^nd  k.n^  ut  JuiJah.  He  married 
Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ah:tli,  and  thus  was  brother-in-law  of 
Labowc^andconteoiporaiy  with  him  (2  Kings  i.  17)  I"  his  days 
Eioai  revolted,  and  this  with  the  mention  of  Liboah's  revolt 

Uip  viit.  30  aqq.)  siiggeau  some  conmon  actloB  aa  the  part 
«f  fhObtiaea  aad  Edomiics.  The  chronicler's  accoaat  «f  his 
Hfe  (1  Chion.  txi-«xii.  i)  pr'  upixi^cs  this,  bttt  adds  nany 
remarkiblc  details:  he  began  his  rcign  by  massacring  his  breth- 
ren (cf.  Jehu  son  of  Jehoshiiphal,  and  his  bloodsheiJ,  2  Kings 
iz.  scq  );  for  his  wickedness  he  received  a  cummunication  from 
Elijah  foretelling  his  death  from  disuse  (cf  Khjah  and  Ahaziah 
of  Israd,  1  Kings  i.) ;  in  a  great  invasion  of  fhilistinesand  Arabian 
tribes  he  lost  all  his  possessions  and  family,  and  only  Jehoahaa 
(fA  Ahaaiah)  was  saved.'   His  son  Ahaziah  reigned  only  for  a 

C(d.  hii  Mwriakr  ol  IiiacOi  be  is  condemned  for  his 
lUe  sympathies,  aad  met  his  cad  ia  the  general  batehary 
which  attended  the  accession  of  Jehu  (i  Kings  viii.  25  sqq.; 
J  Chron.  xxii  j  scq.,  7;  with  2  Kings  ix.  27  scq.,  note  the  variant 
tridiiion  in  3  Chron.  xxii.  8  scq.,  aad  the dctaila  wUdi  the  LXX. 
(Lucian)  appends  to  2  Kings  x.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (Heb.  "  Vahweh  judges"),  in  the  Bible, 
M  d  Asa,  and  king  ol  Judah,  in  the  9th  century  b  c.  During 
Us  period  close  relalioaa  subsisted  bet««en  Israel  and  Judah; 
lhtt«a  loyal  bouaea  wcic  coaaecicd  b)r  aaniase  (see  Aivauah; 
JOMaati,  ahaaditadcitoak  jaiBtaiteiprisahivaraiidceauMroa. 
Jiharittpbat  aided  Ahab  bi  the  battle  against  Benhadad  at 
Kanolh-Gilead  in  which  Ahab  was  slain  (1  Kings  xxii  ;  3  Chron. 
xviii  ,  cf.  the  parallel  incificnt  in  3  Kings  viii.  25-  ,tj  ),  anil  1  r.nlirn; 
journeys  10  Ophir  were  uiuicrtaken  by  his  licet  m  conjunction 

00  doubt  with  Ahab  as  well  as  with  his  son  Ahaziah  (2  Chron. 
sa.  35  iqq.;  t  Kings  xxii.  4)  sqq.).  The  chronicler's  account 
<l  Us  war  against  Moab,  Ammoo  and  Edomite  tribes  (2  Chron. 
bl),  mast  real  altbBaicly  npOD  a  ttadUion  which  is  presupposed 
hi  the  earlier  aaum  (i  Ktaga  aitt.  47)i  and  the  dtMUfr  to  the 
•kips  at  EaioB<Gcber  at  the  head  of  the  Calf  af  A|aba  psccedcd. 
if  it  was  not  the  introduction  to,  the  great  Rvolt  in  the  days 
of  Jcho.h,i[ihat's  son  Jchor.Tm,  where,  again,  the  details  in 

1  Chron.  xxi.  muit  rely  in  the  first  inst.incc  upon  an  old  source. 
Apart  from  what  is  said  of  Jcl;o<-hnphat 's  legislative  measures 
(2  Chron.  xix.  4  sqq.;  cf.  the  meaning  of  his  name  above),  an 
acewnt  is  preserved  of  his  alliance  with  Jehoram  of  Israel 
«piattll«ab(i  iUn|siii).on  which  ace  JeHoiuH;  Moab.  The 
Sriky  of  Jfbnshsphat"  U«ll  iii.  i>)  has  been  identified  by 
tndHiM  (as  aid  aa  Busahia^  adtb  tha  valUgr  bctwacn  Jerusalem 
aad  the  metrat  of  OKves.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JEHOVAH  (Yahweh'),  in  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Israel. 
"Jehovah  "  IS  a  modern  mispronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
resi;|r,ni;  (rotn  combining  the  conMinants  of  that  name,  Jlr.h. 
with  the  vowels  of  the  word  Addniy,  "  Lord,"  which  the  Jews 
itlalllaitd  for  tbe  proper  name  in  reading  the  scriptures.  In 
such  cases  of  aiAstitution  the  vowels  of  the  word  which  is  to  be 
lead  are  writttn  ia  tha  Habitw  test  with  thecaasonanu  of  the 
aaid  which  h  not  to  be  read.  Tto  caMoaanu  of  the  naid  to 
bcsubstiiuted  arc  ordinarily  writtea  In  the  margin;  bat  laaaaiiKh 
asAd' ."jy  was  rrtrul.'.rly  road  in  -tead  of  the  InefTable  name  Jhvh, 
It  was  di-t  riHii  liimectssary  to  note  the  f.ict  at  every  occurrence. 
When  Chrisn.in  scholars  began  to  stu^Jy  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  this  general  rule  or  regarded 
the  substitution  as  a  piece  of  Jewish  superstition,  reading  what 
actually  stood  ia  the  tcit.  they  would  inevitably  pronounce  the 
i>«niej€h»vih  It  is  an  yapwluhle  tnqufafy  who  fast  awic  this 
Uander,  probably  many  fell  into  it  independently.  The  atate- 
Mat  stiU  commonly  repeated  that  it  originated  arilb.  fictttts 

*  These  details  are  scarcely  tbe 
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GalatJana  (ts>t>  h  anaoaoaa;  Jdiova  aocma  ia  BHunaeripts 
ai  least  as  early  aa  tlla  14th  century. 
The  form  Jehovah  was  used  in  the  t6lh  century  by  many 

"lors.  Iwjlh  Ca'.halic  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  17th  was 
zealously  (!rii,-nr!cd  by  Fuller.  Gatakcr,  Lcusden  and  others, 
against  the  criticisms  of  such  si. holars  a^  Drusius,  Ca[>pcllus  and 
the  elder  B  u.xtori.  It  appeared  io  the  English  Bible  in  Tyndale's 
translation  uf  the  Pentateuch  (tsjo),  aad  is  found  in  all  English 
Protestant  versions  of  the  i6th  ceataiy  eacept  that  of  Gnreidaia 

dsjs).  latheAathoriaadVenianof idiitaccDrsiaBiMLvtjt 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18;  Isa.  xii.  aj  mi  4,  berida  the  compound  names 

Jehovah-jirch.  Jehovah-nis^,  Jehovah-shalom:  elsewhetv,  ia 
accordance  with  l!ii-  ir.igc  nf  the  ancient  versions,  Jhvh  is  repre- 
sented liy  Lord  (il.;-;i;ii;ur  lied  by  capitals  from  the  title  "  Lord," 
Heb.  <.'/');  •;,;.  In  rhc  Kcvised  N'ersion  of  1885  Jehovah  Is 
retained  in  the  places  in  wh  th  it  stood  in  the  A.  V.,  and  is  intra- 
duced  also  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  6.  7,  8,  Ps.  Izviii.  30;  Isa.  xUx.  14; 
Jcr.  xvi.  21 ;  Hab.  iii.  19.  I  he  American  committee  which  co- 
operated in  the  revision  desired  to  employ  the  luroe  Jehovah 
whctavtr  Jhvh  oocars  ia  the  original,  and  aditioaa  catbodyuif 
their  prefereacea  are  priatcd  accordingly. 

Several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  name  Jhvh  had 
ceased  to  be  commonly  used  by  Ihc  Jews.  Some  of  the  later 
writers  in  the  Old  Testament  employ  the  appcll.itivc  F.lohim, 
Cod,  prevailingly  or  exclusively;  a  collection  of  P-alms  (I's.  xJii.- 
ixx.xiii.)  was  revised  by  an  cdjtor  who  dunged  the  Jhvh  of  the 
authors  into  Klohim  (see  e.g-  xlv.  7;  xlviii.  10;  I.  7;  li.  14); 
ob5cr>e  also  the  frequency  of  "  the  Most  High,"  "  the  God  of 
Ucnvco/'  "  Kins  «l  Heaven,"  in  Daniel,  and  of  "  Heaven  "  is 
First  Maeeahees.  The  ablest  GreehveialaasfSeptaa^aiKfioBi 
the  third  century  B.C.,  consistently  use  Kfpiot,  "Lord,"  where 
the  Hebrew  has  Jhvh,  corresponding  to  the  substitution  of 
Ailiin.iy  for  Jhvh  in  reading  the  m  sinal;  in  b(X)ks  written  in 
Greek  in  this  period  (cj?.  \S'isdotii.  3  .imi  ^  .Maccabees),  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  Kipiot  takes  the  [■l.ue  of  the  name  of  Cod, 
Josephus,  who  .is  a  priest  knew  the  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
declares  that  religion  forbids  him  to  divulge  it;  Philo  calls  it 
ineffable,  and  says  that  it  is  lawful  for  those  only  whose  eaia  and 
tongues  are  poiiled  by  witdaa  to  hear  and  ntter  it  in  a  iMly 
placa  (that  ia»  for  psiasta  In  the  Temple) ;  and  in  another  passage, 
oaaimentInK  on  Lev.  xxiv.  15  scq  :  "  If  anyone,  I  do  not  say 
should  blaspheme  .igiin  t  the  Lord  of  men  and  gods,  but  should 
even  dare  lo  uiur  hw  n.imr  uu.^ea.sonably.  let  him  cxj>ect  the 
penally  of  de.Trh  "' 

Various  motives  may  have  concurred  lo  bring  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  name.  An  instinctive  feeling  that  a  proper  name 
for  God  implidily  recognises  tbeexistence  ololher  (pds  any  have 
had  some  influence;  revewace  and  the  fear  lest  the  haiy  aaaia 
should  be  piolaaedaaBoag  tbe  bcathaa  a«ta  patent  laasoast  but 
probably  the  most  cogent  motive  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  name  in  magic.  If  «>,  the  ?ocrecy  had  the  opposite 
effect;  ihc  name  of  the  g<Ml  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  great 
names  in  m.njric,  hr.it hi  n  as  well  as  Jewish,  aad  adiaCOlOVa 
efhcacy  was  attributed  to  the  mere  utterance  of  it. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple  the  name  was  pronounced  in  the 
priestly  benediction  (Num.  vi.  27)  after  the  regular  daily  sacrifice 
<in  the  synagogues  s  substitute — probably  Adoaqr-«as  ess* 
ph9aiD;*on  the  Day  of  Atoneeuat  the  Utah Pkicatattemr the 
name  ten  titnes  h  his  prayers  and  bencdietfoa.  In  the  hst 
gencrntions  before  the  f.il!  of  Jerusalem,  however,  it  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  lone  so  that  tlic  sounds  were  lost  in  the  chant 
of  tbe  priests.* 

•Sec  Jrtvephiis,  Ant.  ii.  12.  4;  Philo,  Vila  Motit,  iii.  II  (ii.  |il4. 
cd.  Cohn  .Old  Wcndland);  ib.  iii.  27  (ii.  §206).  The  Palc^mian 
authorities  more  correctly  interpreted  Lev.  axav.  15  seq..  not  oi  the 
mere  ulteranec  of  the  timm,  bnt  «f  tha  OBC  «f  the  aasae  «f  G<id  la 
btasphemine  God. 

*  SiPM.  Num.  II 39. 43:  Solak.  iii.  jtSetah.  38a.  Thatiatf- 
(ion  that  the  utterance  ot  the  name  in  the  daily  bemedictiaas  ctaied 
with  the  death  of  Simeon  the  jwl.  two  centuries  or  more  before 
the  Chn«tian  era,  perhaps  arose  from  a  misundmtanding  of  ''cm- 
iolk,  i(x>/>-.  in  any  cane  it  cannot  Ktand  ag.iinst  the  tCStbaony  of 
older  atul  more  authoritative  lexK. 

*  Y»ma,  396 ;  Jn.  yam*,  iiL  7 ;  KtddutkM,  7  la. 
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Afkw  tbtdestrociiur.  of  the  Temple  (AJk  |e)  the  Utttrgical  ute 
of  the  aame  ceased,  but  the  tnditioa  «na  {Mfpettntiad  ia  the 
■choob  of  the  fihbii.*  It  wai  ocrtelnly  knom  in  Babgrbab  in 

the  Utter  part  of  the  4lh  cenlury,*  and  sot  improbably  much 

later.  Nor  was  the  knowledge  confined  to  these  pious  circles; 
the  name  continued  to  tic  crriplo>rd  liy  hcaU  rs,  c3torrists  and 
magicians,  and  has  been  prcicrvid  in  m,iny  places  in  magual 
papyri.  Thr  vchcmci.ic  with  which  the  utterance  of  the  r,in-c 
{■denounced  in  the  Mishna — "  He  who  pronounces  the  Name 
with  its  own  letters  has  no  pert  in  the  world  to  come!"^ 
aancats  that  this  misuse  of  the  name  was  not  uncommon 
aaaonc  Jcwa. 

The  Saoiaritaaak  wfaa  othcfwiae  iharad  the  acroplc*  q(  the  Jews 
about  the  utterance  of  the  name,  teem  to  have  need  it  b  Jawdal 

OathatOthc  scand.il  of  the  rabbis.* 

The  early  Cbniitian  scholars,  who  inquired  what  was  the  true 
name  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  therefore  no  great 
difiiculty  in  getting  the  information  they  sought.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  c.  iii)  says  that  it  was  pronounced  laout.* 
Epiphanius  (d.  404),  who  was  born  in  Palestine  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  there,  gives  loiSc  (one  cod.  lait)  .*  Thco- 
docet  (d.  fc  45;),'  bon  b  AniUoch,  writca  that  the  SamaritaM 
pronounced  the  name  laA  Ob  another  paaMige,  Ufiwit  the 
Jews  Ata  *  The  latter  is  probably  not  Jhvh  but  Ekytk  (Eiod.  iii. 
14),  which  the  Jews  counted  among  the  names  of  God;  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  imagine  that  the  Samaritans  pronounced 
the  n.imc  Jhvh  dincrcnlly  from  the  Jews.  This  direct  testimony 
15  5'jpt'l'  mcnlcil  by  that  of  the  magical  tt  xts,  in  which  laih  (t^i^ 
(Jahveh  ^cbjuth),  as  well  as  la^a,  occurs  frequently.*  In  an 
Ethiopic  list  of  magical  names  of  Jesus,  purporting  to  have  been 
UHiibtbyhiinlohiadiicipica,  FdMiisiound.**  Finally,  there  is 
cviwBce  fnun  BMe*  than  one  aouce  that  the  nsdcm  Siaiari^ 
priests  pfooMBoa  iheaam  VaUmftor  VtkmJ^ 

There  isitoreasontolnpugntheaomidiicsBortUsstthstaatially 
consentient  testimony  to  the  pronunciation  Yahwch  or  Jahveh, 
coming  35  it  diK-s  ihrough  several  independent  channels.  It  is 
confirmed  by  gr.imtn.ilii  al  cuniidcrilions.  The  nan.c  Jhvh 
enters  into  the  compiosiiion  of  many  proper  names  of  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  either  as  the  initial  clement,  in  the  form 
Jcho-  or  Jo>  (as  ia  Jehoram,  Joram),  or  as  the  final  dement,  ia 
the  form  '^iite  or  -jah  (as  in  Adonijabu,  Adonijah).  Thcso 
variooa  (ormi  an  pcffectly  regular  il  the  divine  name  ma 
Yahweh,  and,  taken  altogether,  they  cannot  be  opbined  on  any 
other  hypothesis  Recent  scholars,  accordingly,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  agreed  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
name  was  Vahwch  (the  first  A  sounded  at  the  end  of  the  syllabic). 

Gencbrardus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  kuggcsl  the  pro- 
nunciation lakuf,"  but  it  was  nol  aatfl  the  sgtb  centniy  that  it 
became  generally  accepted. 

Jahveh  or  Ydweh  b  apparently  an  example  of  a  common 
type  ol  Hebrew  proper  names  which  have  the  form  of  the  jrd 
pen.  sbg.  of  the  verb.  eg.  Jabneh  (name  of  a  dty),  Jtbin, 
Jamlek.  Jiptlh  (Jephthah),  &c.  Most  of  these  ically  an  vwbs, 
the  suppressed  or  implicit  subject  being  'H,  "  nmmem,  god,"  or 
the  name  of  a  god,  cf.  Jabneh  and  Jabni-^l,  Jipt&band  Jiptah-el. 

The  andcnt  explanations  of  the  name  proceed  from  Exod.  iii. 
14,  15,  where  "Yahwch"  hath  sent  mr  "  in  v.  15  corresponds 
to  "  Ehych  hath  sent  me  "  in  *.  14,  thus  seeming  to  connect 
the  name  Yahwch  with  the  Hebrew  verb  kdyik.  "  to  become,  to 
be."    The  Palestinian  interpreteis  found  b  this  llie  promise  that 

'  R.lohaiun  (second  hair  of  ihejnioentaiy).jrMfoilb.7i«. 

'  Kiddu^hln, /.<-.  •/'(jaAim,  toe. 

'  U.  Sanktdritt.  X.  I ;  Abba  Saul,  end  of  2nd  centary. 

•  Jcr.  Sanhrdrin.  x.  I  ;  R.  Mana.  4lh  century. 

»  Sirom.  V.  6.  Variants;  la  oi«,  la  oi«i;  cul.  1,  U.^.- 

•  Fanartot,  Harr.  40.  5;  cf.  Ijijarde.  I'mllrr  juxta  Hfhraeot,  154. 

♦  QuatU.  ISiii£x<x(.;  Fab.  hjrrrl.  (omprnd.  v.  i,  tubftH. 

*  Aim  occurs  also  in  the  fcrcat  magical  papyrus  of  Paris,  I.  3030 
(WcMely. Dtnludu^  Wtau  Akad^  nO.  Hm/uKL,  XXXVl.pw  iso). 
and  ia  inr  Ldden  noyrm.  xvii.  31. 

*  See  Deissmann.  BibdsludteH,  13  aqq. 
"  See  Driver,  Stmdta  Btbltca,  I.  jo. 

"  Sec MontKoincry.^ffiiriia/r/ BMutti LittratmM.wn. (I906),49-SI. 

Chronographta.  Paris.  l^(<7  (ril.  P.iria.  ItoO^  pi,  |9 sa^). 
**  This  iranicnpttoo  will  be  uaed  henceforth. 


God  would  be  with  his pcopb  (cf. «.  is)  bfutweetpnataMat 
he  WM  b  the  picaaat  distfcaa,  or  tbeaaaeitionof  hbot«iiiy,flt 
eternal  conataacy;  the  AleaaiMMan  tiaHblba  'lydi  4v 
.  .  .  'O  dr  AHffreXafy  |it  vpds  i/tts,  nndefstaads  it  b  iha 

more  metaphysical  sense  ol  God's  absolute  being.  Both  inteiw 

pretalions,  "  lie  (who)  is  (alwa)'s  the  same),"  and  "  He  (who)  b 
(absolutely,  the  truly  existent),"  import  into  the  name  all  that 
ihcy  profess  to  find  in  it;  the  one,  the  rcligiou?  faith  in  Cod's 
unchanging  fidelity  to  bis  people,  the  other,  a  philosophical  con- 
ception of  absolute  being  which  is  foreign  both  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hcbrewverb  and  to  the  force  of  the  tense  employed.  Modem 
scholan  have  sometimes  found  in  the  i»mc  tbe  eipcession  of 
the  aseityx  of  God;  agmctimca  of  hb  reality,  b  eantnat  Iv tha 
imaginary  gods  of  the  heathen.  AnoCher  eaphnatton,  wfaidk 
appears  first  in  Jewish  authors  of  the  middle  ages  and  has  foOBd 
wide  acceptance  in  recent  times,  derives  the  name  from  the 
causative  of  tbe  verb;  He  (who)  causes  things  to  be,  gives  them 
being;  or  calls  events  into  existence,  brings  them  to  pass,  with 
many  individual  modifications  of  interpretation — creator,  life> 
giver,  fulhliet  of  promises.  A  serious  objection  to  this  theory 
in  every  form  is  that  the  verb  kiyik,  "  to  be,"  has  no  causative 
Stem  b  Hebrew;  to  cqucaa  the  ideas  which  these  ichabrs  had 
b  tha  MM*  Yahwch  the  taafuaie  employs  altogether  difcmt 
verbs. 

This  assmnptfon  that  Yahwch  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  be," 

as  seems  to  be  implied  in  Exod.  iii.  1 1  soq  ,  is  not,  however,  free 
from  difliculty.  "  To  be  "  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  hiiU'dh,  as  t!ic  rU  ri\  ation  would  require,  but  hdydh;  and  we 
arc  thus  driven  to  the  further  assumption  that  kiwak  belongs  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  bnguagc,  or  to  some  older  speech  ol  the 
forefathers  of  the  Israelites.  This  hypothesis  is  not  btrinsically 
improbable— and  in  Aramaic,  a  bnguage  dosdy  rcbtcd  to 
Hebrew,  "  to  be  "  actualiy  is  Atfintf— but  it  should  he  noted  that 
in  adopting  it  we  admit  that,  using  the  name  Hebrew  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  Y.jhw  eh  is  not  a  Hebrew  name.  And,  inasmuch  as 
nowhere  in  the  old  Testament,  outside  of  Exod.  iii.,  is  there  tbe 
slightest  indication  that  the  Israelites  connected  the  name  ol 
their  God  with  the  idea  of  "  being  "  in  any  sense,  it  may  faiily 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  author  of  Exod.  iii.  14  seq.,  intended 
to  give  an  etymological  inicrpreution  of  the  name  Yabweh,"his 
etymobiy  b  any  better  than  many  other  paranonaatb  eqilwa 
tloaa  of  proper  oamca  b  the  Old  Tcsument,  or  than,  aay,  tha 
coonenon  of  the  name  'kMAm  with  Mk^,  MJm  b 
Plato's  Cralytus,  or  the  popular  dcriv.uion  from  AxoXXf/u. 

A  root  hdwah  is  represented  in  lltLrcw  by  the  nouns  A<.^ii 
(Ezck.,  Isa.  xlvii.  11)  and  hauvdh  (Ps.,  Ptov.,  Job)  "  disaster, 
calamity,  ruin."  The  primary  meaning  is  probably  "  sink 
down,  faU,"  in  which  sense — common  in  Arabic — the  verb 
appears  in  Job  xxxvii.  6  (of  snow  falling  to  earth).  A  Catholic 
commentator  of  the  i6tb  centHiy,  HfetOByOMia  ab  Olcaslro. 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  fint  to  connect  the  name  "  Jehova  " 
with  kemtk  bterpretbg  it  ntUriUc,  n*e  fmneits  (dettnictlea 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites);  Daumer,  adopting  the  same 
etymology,  took  it  in  a  noorc  general  sense:  Vahweh,  as  wdl  as 
Shaddai,  meant  "  Destroyer,"  and  fitly  expressed  the  BatMt 
of  the  terrible  god  whom  be  identified  with  Moloch. 

The  derivation  of  Yahweh  from  kiycAh  is  formally  unimpeach* 
able,  and  is  adopted  by  many  recent  scholars,  who  procecdt 
however,  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  rather  than  from  thi 
specific  meaning  of  the  nouns.  Tlie  name  b  aocordiagty  later* 
preind,  He  (who)  falb  (haetyl,  ^olrvXot,  meteorite);  or  caosa 
(rain  or  lightning)  to  fall  (storm  god);  or  casts  down  (his  ft  ev 
by  his  thunderbolts).  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  dcrivaticn  be 
correct,  the  significance  of  the  name,  which  in  ils<:lf  denoio 
only  "  He  falls"  or  "He  IcUs,"  must  be  learned,  if  at  all.  front 
early  israeliiish  coaceptloiiaof  the  aanyaof  Yahwehiatlbr  than 
Irom  etymology. 

**  /(•ss-litt,  a  schchatfc  t«dn  eiynsrioa  for  the  quality  of  existing 

by  onwif. 

"  The  crit  ical  dtfficullheef  thew  venet  need  not  be  diacuswd  here. 
W.  R  Arnohl,  -  The  Divine  Name  in  Exodus  iii.  14,"  Jtmmd^ 

Biblual  Lilciilure,  .\XIV.  (lOOS).  '07~'^5- 

,  ** Cf. also ikainmiJh, "desire,  Mic.vu.j;Prov.x.i. 
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A  iriore  fuodamental  question  is  whether  the  name  Yahwch 
originalcd  amonc  the  Istacliles  or  was  ailupted  by  Ihcm  from 
jome  other  people  and  speech. '  The  biljliLal  author  o(  the  hii- 
lory  of  the  sacred  ir.iiiuitions  (F)  expressly  declares  thai  the 
■aine  Yahweh  was  unknown  to  the  palnacchs  (£xod.  vi.  j),  and 
lleWKb  older  Israelite  hi»tofUa(E)  icconbtbe  firu  revelation 
d  Ike  Mne  to  Mom  (Esod.  iii.  appuisUy  foUoniac  a 

imfiliM  Moordiag  to  whkb  the  bradiici  Ittd  aoi  baen  wor- 
Avpen  of  Yahiveh  before  t  he  time  of  Moaea,  or,  as  he  conceived 
h.  had  not  worshipped  the  god  of  their  fathers  under  that  name. 
T>c  ri  .  '  it;(sn  of  the  name  to  Moses  was  made  at  a  tnouni.un 
s-icrt-il  to  N  ahwcli  (the  mountain  of  Gml)  far  to  the  souih  of 
Pilc^linc.  in  a  rcg;on  where  the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites  h.id 
ocvcr  roamed,  and  in  the  territory  of  other  tribes;  and  long  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  tha  region  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
thcabodeof  Yahwefa(Judg.v.4;D«iit.sitiiLaaqq.i  i  Kings  xix. 
Sfqq.&c.).  Moses  is  cioaelycoancclcdwIlllUwtribHiBtlie  vici- 
nity of  the  holy  nioitaCna;Mcoaljnf  (••waccooat.beaiaRied* 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  Mldiui  (RftL  0.  >6  tqq.;  iS.  i);  to  thb 
DKMUtain  he  led  the  Israelites  after  their  deliverance  from 
Egypt;  there  his  filhcr-in-Law  met  him,  and  extolling  Yahwch 
as  "  greater  than  all  the  pod?."  oriercd  (in  his  capacity  as  priest 
of  the  place?)  sacrifices,  at  which  the  chief  men  of  the  Israelites 
were  his  guests;  there  the  religion  of  Yahwch  was  revealed 
through  Moses,  and  the  Israelites  pledged  themselves  to  serve 
God  ocoording  to  its  prescriptions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
it  Ike  tmUtioin  f oUowcd  by  tbe  ImwIiM  (Uttoriaa  tbe  triboa 
wOkt  wImmc  p«t»e  Imb  tbt  novrtain  of  Qoi  tlood  ««• 
•onUppen  of  Yolnnli  before  tbe  time  (4  Moses;  and  the  aonnlst 
littl  the  name  Vahweh  belongs  to  their  speech,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Israel,  h.is  considerable  probability.  One  of  these  tribes 
•as  Midian,  in  whose  land  the  mountain  of  God  lay.  The 
Ecnites  al»o,  witli  whurti  ai-.uihcr  tradition  connects  Moses, 
teem  to  have  been  worshippers  of  Vahweh.  It  is  probable  that 
Yahwch  was  at  one  time  worshipped  by  various  tribes  south  of 
Paiestiac,  and  tbat  aeverai  places  in  that  wide  territory  (Horeb, 
Sinai,  Kadesh,  &c.)  «cm  MkOed  to  him;  the  oldest  and  most 
kmm  of  tbcw*  the  moBtaiB  ol  God,  Mat  to  have  lain  in 
Anbia,  east  of  tbe  Red  Sea.  Fkwn  flome  of  these  pef^les  and 
at  one  f  ihr  h  ty  places,  a  group  of  Israelite  tribes  adopted  the 
religion  of  V.ilu'.Lh,  the  God  who,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  had 
delivered  thcin  fri)ni  Ecyp'..' 

The  tribes  of  this  region  probably  belonged  to  some  branch  of 
the  great  Arab  slock,  and  the  name  Vahweh  has,  accordingly, 
b«a  connected  with  the  Arabic  hawd,  "  the  void  "  (between 
hMVta  aad  earth),  "  the  atmosphere,"  or  with  the  verb  kavi, 
ciiMie  «toh  Hob.  AM** '*  eiafc.  flUe  down  "  UhroHih  voce); 
^mmi^'Um•'^yMl|,  **ifeiidceibm^theair.iiehlo»s" 
OlV'dlhatiscn),  would  be  a  fit  name  for  a  god  of  wind  aad  storoi. 
There  is,  however,  no  certain  evidcoce  that  tbe  Israclitca  in  bis- 
toncal  times  bad  aiy  taamknutm  flf  the  prfanhivetigBificaoce 
of  tbe  name. 

The  at  tempts  to  connect  the  name  Yehwcb  w  ith  that  of 
an  Indo-European  deity  (Jehovah-Jove,  &c),  or  to  derive  it  from 
Egyptian  or  Chinese,  may  btptMed  over.  But  one  theory  which 
has  had  considerable  ctiRtPcy  icqniccs  ootice,  itainely,  that 
Yabweh.  or  Yahu,  Yaho»*  h  the  Mmc  of  a  god  worshipped 
thwwibwit  tbe  whde,  or  a  giMt  MM*  «f  the  aiea  occupied  by 
tie  Watera  Semites.  In  its  tmma  form  this  opinioa  rested 
chiefly  on  certain  misinterpreted  testimonies  in  Creek  authors 
about  a  god  'lot;,  and  was  conclusively  refuted  by  Baudissin;  re- 
cent adherents  of  the  theory  l/-jihl  niLiff  hirpcly  on  the  occurrence 
in  various  parts  of  this  territory  oi  proper  nance  of  persons 

'Sec  Hebrew  Religion. 

'The  divergent  Judaran  tradition,  accriTiUnp:  to  which  the  fore- 
lathers  had  worshipped  Vahweh  from  time  immemorial,  may;  indicate 
that  Jedab  and  tbe  Uednd  elaae  bad  in  fact  been  worshippers  of 
Yahwdi  before  the  time  of  Mesca. 

•The  form  Y«kti.  or  Yako,  occurs  not  only  la  compoMlion^  hut 
hy  itself :  K«  v1  rama  u  Pa pyri  diuottttd  at  A  ttmam,  B  4, 6. 1 1 ;  E  I  ^ : 

t6.  This  ia  doubtlcsa  the  original  of  'li»h  fieatintly  found  in 
Rck  autben  and  la  Baiieil  texts  ee  the  nam  « the  God  of  the 


and  places  which  they  explain  as  compounds  of  Yahu  or  Yah.* 
The  cxpLnation  is  in  most  cases  simply  an  assumption  of  the 
poiut  at  issue;  some  of  the  names  have  been  misread;  others 
are  undoubtedly  the  names  of  Jews.  There  remain,  however, 
some  cases  in  which  it  is  hi|^y  probable  tbat  names  of  non- 
Israelites  are  really  compounded  with  Yahwch.  The  most 
coMpkuoua  ol  thaea  is  the  hint  of  Haaiatb  who  la  tbe  imcrip* 
tloM  of  Saisaa  (ys»-sos  m)  ii  aikd  YanU'di  awl  UubTdl 
(compare  Jehoiakim-FJiakim).  Azriyau  of  Jaudi,  ako,  ia 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (745-72S  B.C.),  who  waa  for- 
mcrly  supposed  tO  be  Azariah  (Uz/iah)  of  Juilah,  is  probably 
a  king  of  the  country  in  northern  Syria  known  to  us  from  the 
Zenjirli  inscriptions  as  Ja'di. 

Fricdrich  Dclitxsch  brought  into  notice  three  tablets,  of  the 
age  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  read  the  names 
of  Fa-  •'■u-itu,  Va-te-iiH,  and  Ya4k'mm^m  ("  Yabweh  is  God 
and  which  be  regarded  as  cofldosive  pcoof  that  Yabweh  was 
haom  to  Bahftonii  bcfoM  am  M{  he  was  a  god  of  tbe 
Semitic  bvmbit  in  tbe  eecend  wave  of  migration,  who  were, 
according  to  Wincklcr  and  Dclitzsch,  of  North  Semitic  stock 
(Canaanitcs,  in  the  linguistic  sense).'  We  should  thus  have 
in  the  tablets  evidence  of  the  wori!ilp  of  V.ihweh  among  the 
Western  Semites  at  a  lime  long  Ixforc  tlie  rise  of  Israel.  The 
reading  of  the  names  is,  however,  extremely  uncertain,  not  to  say 
improbable,  and  tbe  far-rc.iching  inferences  drawn  from  tbeia 
carry  no  conviction.  In  a  i.iblct  attributed  to  the  14th  century 
».c  which  ScUin  found  in  the  couise  of  his  cnavatioaa  at 
Ten  Tb'aamdt  (the  Tkanncb  of  the  ar.)  a  nnae  occun  which 
may  be  read  Abi  Yawi  (equivalent  to  Hebiew  Ahijah);*  if  tbe 
reading  be  correct,  this  would  show  tbat  Yahweh  was  WOf> 
shipped  in  Central  Pciloitine  before  the  Israelite  conquest. 
The  reading  is,  itowcver,  only  one  of  several  possibilities.  The 
fact  that  the  full  form  Yahwch  appears,  whereas  in  Hebrew 
proper  names  only  tbe  shorter  Yaihu  and  Vab  occur,  weighs 
somewhat  against  the  iaterpfetatiea,asItdoesagainat  DsHitichli 
reading  of  his  tablets. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if.  In  the  great  movements 
of  popdatioos  aad  shifliag  of  esccsdanqr  which  lie  hcyond 
our  histotical  boriion,  the  wordifp  of  Yahweh  should  have  been 
established  in  regions  remote  from  those  which  it  occupied  ia 
historical  limes;  but  nothiag  which  we  now  know  warrants  tbe 
o;  i  ion  that  bit  weoUp  WW  ever  feasial  among  the  Wcttcm 

Semites. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  West  Semitic 
Yahu  back  to  BabyU>nia.  Thus  Delitzscb  formerly  derived  the 
name  from  an  Akkadian  god,  I  or  la;  or  from  tbe  Semitic 
aomiaativeeadini,  Yau;*  hut  this  deity  has  since  diieppcawd 
from  tbe  psnthenn  of  Aaiyiiolaghta.  Urn  comfaiaatioo  of 
Yah  with  ^  one  of  tbe  great  Babylonian  gods,  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  amateurs,  by  whom  it  is  periodically 
"  discovered."  Scholars  are  now  aurceJ  ih  \t,  so  far  as  V.ihu  or 
Yah  occurs  in  Babylonian  texts,  it  ib  as  the  i;an-.c  of  a  ioreiga 
god. 

Assuming  that  Vahweh  was  primitively  a  nature  gofi,  scholars 
in  the  igih  century  discussed  the  question  over  what  sphere  of 
nature  be  originally  presided.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
god  of  consuming  fire;  others  saw  in  him  the  blight  sky,  or  the 
heaven;  still  others  lecagnimd  in  him  n  atoim  fod,  a  thcoiy 
with  erUcfa  tbe  dcrivalioa  of  tbennmefiNim  Hcb.UMl  or  Anb. 
kauiA  well  accords.  The  association  of  Yebweh  with  storm  and 
fire  is  frequent  In  the  Old  Testament;  the  thunder  is  the  voice 
of  Yahweh,  the  lightning  his  arrows,  the  rainbow  his  bow.  The 
revelation  at  Sinai  is  amid  the  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of 
tempest.  \'.ih  .vch  le.ids  Israel  through  the  desert  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire;  be  kindles  Elijah's  altar  by  lightning,  and 
tremlatcftbepraphethindWiotoffiR^  Seeatae|adt.ir.4Mq.; 

*  Sec  a  collection  and  critical  estbnste  ef  tMs evidence  by  Zimmem. 
Die  KeitinttkrifUn  und  das  Alle  r(Hla«H«l,4tgiqq. 

'  Babfl  und  0(W.  1903.  The  enotmooa.  aad  for  the  moat  pert 
ephemeral,  liicntufe  piovckcd  by  OeUtatch's  lecture  cannot  be 

cited  here. 

•  Prnkuhtiften  d.  W-.rn  AkaA.X-  iv.  p.  11 J  MQ. <I904}, 
'  Wo  iaf  das  Faradus  f  (iMl),      lfj^\<A- . 
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Detit.  otIH.  i;  ft.  xvni:.  7-15;  Htb.  H.  3-6.   The  cherub 

upon  which  he  rules  when  he  flit  j  f  ii  the  winps  of  the  wind 
(I's,  xviii.  10)  iri  not  inii)rubably  ati  .iiicicnl  in>  thuloKiral  fxr- 
aonification  of  the  storm  cloud,  the  pcnius  of  iimprst  (cf.  Vs. 
Civ.  3).  In  K.'ekiel  the  throne  of  Yahwch  is  borne  up  on  Chc- 
rabim.  the  nui^o  uf  whose  wings  is  like  thunder.  Though  -a  c  may 
fccognize  in  this  poetical  imagery  the  survival  of  ancient  and, 
if  we  please,  mythical  notions,  we  should  err  if  wc  inferred 
that  Ythwdi  was  originally  a  depart  mental  god,  pmiding 
•pedfically  over  meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  this  eoa- 
ception  of  him  persisted  among  the  Israelites  till  very  late  timw. 
Rather,  as  the  god — or  the  chief  gi>d — of  a  region  and  a  people, 
fhe  most  sublime  and  impressive  phi  ntimcn.i,  the  contrnl  nf  the 
mightiest  forces  of  nature  are  aitriliutcd  to  him.  As  the  God 
of  Israel  Yahweh  becomes  it^i  IlvhIi  t  and  chanii  km  i:>  tr ,  he 
is  a  warrior,  mighty  in  battle;  but  he  is  not  a  god  ot  war  in  the 
specific  sense. 

i  la  the  inquiry  ooBceraing  the  natun  of  Yahweh  the  name 
Yabwdi  Sebaoth  (E.V.,TheLOH)of  IIaatt)haihaiIa]i{mportaat 

place.  The  hosts  have  by  some  been  interpreted  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (see  t  Sam.  xvii.  45,  and  note  the  association  of  the  name 

in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where  it  first  appears,  with  the  ark,  or 
with  war);  by  others,  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  stars  conceived 
as  living  beings,  later,  perhaps,  the  anRcls  as  the  court  of  Yahweh 
and  the  instrumcntsof  his  will  in  nature  and  history  (I's.  Ixxxix.); 
or  of  the  forces  of  the  world  in  general  which  do  his  bidding, 
cf.  the  common  Greek  renderings,  Ki/ptot  rue  ivv&tinuv  and 
K.  mifPHtpknifi,  Universal  Ruler).  It  is  likely  that  the  name 
was  differently  undentood  in  different  periods  and  drdea;  but 
In  the  prophets  the  bostt  ire  clearly  superhuman  powen.  In 
many  passages  the  name  seems  to  be  only  a  more  solemn  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  Yahweh.  and  as  such  it  has  probably 
often  been  insetted  by  scribes.  Finally,  Sebaoth  came  to  Ik- 
treated  as  a  proper  name  (cf.  Ps  Ixxx.  5,  8,  jo),  and  as  such  is 
very  common  in  magical  texts. 

Lite«ati;rk. — Rd.uid,  n<',-9!  i  rfffUiitionum  philalc^uarum  dt  vtra 
prnnun'.iiliont  nominn  Jt'Kir.;^,  1717;  Rrinke.  "  Pliilologisch-histo- 
rische  Abhandlung  Ut>cr  den  Goctcsaamcn  Jchova,"  in  Btilra^c 
iur  ErkUrunt  dtt  Aiten  TeHammtts,  III.  (iSSS):  Baudissin,  "  Dcr 
Unprung  de*  Gotiesnamcns  'liu,"  in  StMtfn  ntr  itMitiuhitn  Rtft- 
(wnTCeKAicAar,  1.  ItiTft),  179-254 :  Driver,  "  Recent  Theories  on  the 
Oricin  and  NatBK  or  tne  Tctragrammaton,"  in  Sttidia  BMica, 
I.  (1885),  l-ao;  D«dMsmann,  "  Oriithischc  Transkriptionen  dcs 
Tctragrammalon,"  in  Bibeliludien  (iKi)^).  i-jo;  lUau,  Das  allj'iilt- 
tche  Zaub^Tu.^esen,  1898.  Sec  also  HEBRf.w  Religion.  (G.  i'.  .Mo.) 

JEHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  gr.indson  of  Nimshi,  in  the 
Bible,  a  gcnrral  <if  .Ahab  and  Jolioram.  .ind,  later,  king  of  Israel. 
Ahaziah  son  of  Jehoram  of  Judah  and  Jchoram  brother  of  Ahaziab 
of  Utmi  had  tdcen  joint  act  ion  against  the  Aramaeans  of  Dama*- 
CMwbowKKattacking  Ramoth-GilaaduodcrHaiMl.  Jchoram 
had  ntiinied  wounded  to  his  palace  at  Jeand,  whither  Ahaziafa 
had  6one4Bwn  to  visit  him.  Jehu,  aiaaBiriilk,  lemainedat  the 
teat  of  war,  and  the  prophet  Eloha  sent  a  mcmenger  to  anoint 
him  king.  The  general  at  once  acknowledged  the  call,  "  drove 
furiouiJy  "  to  Jcirecl.  and,  having  slain  both  king^,  proceeded 
to  exterminate  the  u  hoie  of  the  royal  family  (i  Kui^,'s  ix.,x.).  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  royal  princes  of  ju<iah  (;ec  Adialiah), 
and  thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  m  w  king  must  have  had  com- 
plete control  over  tlie  two  kingdonu  (cf.  3  Chron.  x.xii  q). 
Israelite  historians  viewed  thsse  events  as  a  great  rcIi>;ious 
Rvoltttiott  inspiicd  by  Elijah  and  Initiated  by  £li*ha,  as  the 
oveithnw  of  the  wonhip  of  Baal,  and  as  a  rMributioB  for  the 
cruel  murder  of  Naboth  the  Jerreelite  (see  jErr.BEt).  A  vivid 
description  is  given  of  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  at 
thctcmplcinSamaria  Kincsx.  ?7;  contra?!  iii.  s).  While  Jthu 
was  supported  by  the  RetlLibitcs  in  his  reforming  zeal,  a  similar 
revolt  against  Ha.ili<m  in  Jud.ih  is  ascribed  to  the  priest  Jchoiada 
(see  JOASU).  In  the  tragedies  of  the  period  it  seems  clear  that 
Elilha't  interest  in  both  Jehu  and  the  Syrian  Uaxael  (j  Kings 
iriH.  7  sqq.)  had  some  political  significance,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  "  Deutcronomic  "  the  commendation  in  3  Kings  x.  ;S 
■qq.,  Hosca's  denunciation  (i.  4)  indicataa  the  jiid(nwnt  which 
was  passed  upon  Jehu'a  hlooihbad  ia  other  didct. 


Tn  the  coarse  of  an  expedition  against  Hazael  in  842  Shabnn> 

ncf-er  II.  of  Assyria  received  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  from 
^'.i-u-a  -son  of  Unui,'  Tyre  and  Sidon;  another  attack  followed 
inKto.  Forsomcycarsafterthis  Assyria  wasunableto  iniirfc  rc, 
and  war  broke  out  between  Damascus  and  Israel.  The  Israelite 
story,  which  may  perhaps  be  supplemented  from  Judaean  sources 
(see  Joase),  records  a  great  loss  of  territory  on  the  cast  of  the 
Jordan  (>  Kings  x.  32  scq.).  Under  Jehu's  successor  Jehoahas 
tJieie  waa  conlinual  war  with  HazacI  and  his  son  Bco-lMdad, 
but  relief  was  obtained  by  his  grandson  Joash,  and  the  land 
recovered  complete  independence  under  Jcro!)oam. 

Irhu  15  aI«o  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  Daasha  and 
Jehoshaphat  (I  Kings  xvi  ;  2  Chrun.  xix.,  (S.  A.  C.) 

JEKYLL,  SIR  JOSEPH  (1663-1/38),  Enplisli  lawyer  and  mas- 
ter of  tl.i-  fulls,  MJn  of  John  Jekyll,  was  born  in  London,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Middle  Temple  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1687. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  Chester  (1697),  scrjeanl*nl> 
hw  and  king'a  aerjeant  (1700),  and  a  knight.  In  tjij  he  was 
made  master  of  the  ndia.  A  Whigin  politics,  hesat  hi  peffllMicm 
for  various  constituencies  from  1697  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  and 
took  an  active  part  there  in  debating  constitutional  questions 
with  much  learning,  though, according  to  Lord  Hervcy  (Stem,  i, 
47 1),  with  little"  approbation."  He  was  censured  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  accepting  a  brief  for  the  defence  of  Lord  Hahijt 
in  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  house.  He  was  one  ol  the 
■"tnmitfT  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Winton 
in  1715,  and  of  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  in  1717.  In  later  ytan 
he  supported  Walpole.  He  became  very  unpopular  in  tyjf  fir 
his  introduction  of  the  "gin  wtx"  taadof  thn  retailing  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  Ut  honse  had  to  be  piatected  from  the 
mob.  Pope  has  an  illusion  to  "  Jckyl!  or  some  odd  \Vhig,  Wlio 
never  changed  his  principle  or  wig  "  (Epilogue  to  the  Satirei). 
J-  ksll  responsible  for  the  Mortmain  Act  of  1736,  whi<l 

was  not  superseded  till  1888.    He  died  without  issue  in  1738. 

His  great-nephew  Joseph  Jekyll  (d.  1837)  was  a  law>'cr, 
politician  and  wit,  who  excited  a  good  deal  of  contemporaiy 
satire,  and  who  wrote  tome  jeux  d'etprii  which  were  weU-kaown 
in  his  time.  His  LtlUrt  tj  Ikt  ItU  Igmtitu  S«tuk»,  am  A/riemm, 
was  paUishcd  In  i7S>.  .  In  tlo4  UeconespondeDce  «•»  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke. 

JELLACHICH,  JOSEF,  Count  (i8oi-i8sq),  Croatian  states- 
man, was  born  on  the  i6lh  of  October  iRoi  at  Petervarad,  He 
entered  the  .\u5trian  army  (i8u;),  fought  against  the  Bosnians 
in  1S45,  was  made  ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonic  .ind  Dalmatta  ia 
1848  on  the  petition  of  the  Croatians,  and  was  simultaneously 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  the  emperor.  As  baa, 

ifeUachidils  polfcy  wis  directed  to  pmetving  the  Slav  kingdoi 
or  the  Ibbsbnrg  awMichy  by  IdenUfyliig  Umaelf  with  the 
nationalist  opposition  to  Magyar  ascendncy,  while  nt  the  same 
time  discouraging  the  extreme"  Illyrism  "advocated  by  Lodovlt 
Gij  (iRo<)-rS7.').  ThouRh  his  separatist  measures  at  first 
brought  him  into  ili-.f.ivour  at  the  imperial  court,  their  true 
objective  was  soon  rrc<igni/rd, and, with  ihetriumph  ofthe  more 
violent  elements  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was  bailed  as 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
was  able  to  bring  about  that  union  of  the  imperial  army  with  the 
southern  Slavs  by  which  the  revolution  in  Vienna  and  Budapest 
waa  ewctthrowa  (see  AosniA-HuHCAJiv:  Hiitary).  He  bi^m 
thewaroflndependencelnSe|rtemberfS4Sbycreasingthe  Drav* 
at  the  hr.id  of  40,000  Croats.  After  the  bloody  battle  of  Buda 
he  concluded  a  three  days'  truce  with  the  Hungarians  to  enable 
him  to  assist  Prince  Windischgratz  to  reduce  X'ienna,  and  subse- 
quently fought  against  the  Magyars  at  Schwcchat.  During  the 
winter  campaign  of  iSj.'^  ^q  he  commanded,  under  Windisch- 
gratz,  the  Austrian  right  wing,  capturing  Magyar-Ovar  and 
Raab,  and  defeating  the  Magyars  at  M6r.  After  the  IOOa|lMR 
of  Buda  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  army. 

'  If.  either  descendant  of,  or  from  the  same  district  as,  Onui 
Kf<  lli>i7.t,  /  ,1,  y  luh.  rot.  33<)i).   The  Assyrian  king's  Kulpcun^ 
depiLting  the  embassy  and  its  Kifts,  is  (he  so-called  "  buckobelisfc 
now  ia  the  BritMi  Museum  (.Nimroud  Ceatnl  Calleiy.  NOb  flh 
GaUilt Btk mdA$t.  4«<Ht  >  >90o.  p-  24  teq..  pi.  IL). 
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At  first  be  gained  somr  succmn  afainU  Bern  Iq  v.),  but  on  the 
Mtb  of  July  1844  was  routed  by  the  Hungarians  at  Hrgyts  and 
drives  behind  the  Dtnube.  U*  took  no  port  in  the  remaiader 
«f  tiM  WW,  bat  Ktttnied  to  hgnm  to  idouauter  Craotii.  Is 
ilg  he  irat  appointed  comtnandef^Kkicf  «f  tfee  Monr  kM 
iiafflM  HoBtencgro.  and  in  1855  insCfMttd  ACMUk  lie  died 
criihc  lotboflfayiSsv.  U»CMirilM«ClcplilllUMdttViCBna 
10  1S51. 

Sec  ihe  anonymous  TV  OaatiM  Jbwhitm  (/  l\e  Year  rn^H 
(Croat  ),  Agram.  (R-  N.  U.) 

JELLINEK.  ADOLF  (iS:i-i8g}).  Jewish  prcichcr  and 
f.holar,  was  born  in  Muraxij.  After  filling  clerical  posts  in 
Lufzig,  be  became  I'rcdigcr  (prcathcf)  in  Vienna  in  1S56. 
He  was  aitocUtcd  with  the  promolcrs  of  the  New  Learning 
vMin  Juda&iB,  and  wrote  00  the  hUtoiy  ol  the  Kabbak.  liis 
liMbgnpUn  (cacb  bearing  tbe  Hebrew  tUleOnrita)  were  useful 
caHfidaifons.  But  bb  matt  important  imb  hf  In  tbice  other 
Aectioas.  (i)  MUrasik.  Jcllinek  published  tn  tbe  lix  parts 
«f  bis  B<th  ha-Midrjuh  (iSi  >-!■■■;'<)  a  !.\rge  number  of  sm.ilkr 
Uidraiki,  ancient  and  niciiics'jl  homilies  and  foll^-lorc  records, 
»hich  hive  been  of  much  service  in  the  recent  revival  of  interest 
in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  A  translalion  of  ibc&e  collec- 
ttons  of  Jcllinck.tnto  Ccnnaa  was  undertaken  by  A.  Wuensche, 
tinder  the  general  title  Aus  tsrads  LcMrhaUe.  (2)  PjyxhologicaJ. 
Before  the  study  of  ethnic  psychology  had  become  a  science, 
JcUinck  devoted  itftcntioa  to  the  subject.  Tbcre  is  much  keen 
aaaljr^  and  original  inveiiigat  ion  in  bii  twociaays  Dcrjudittke 
Stamm  (1K69)  and  D<r  juJtsche  Slamm  in  nickt-jxtdischen 
SpfMth  v/irUrn  (1881-188.').  It  is  to  Jillinck  that  we  owe 
the  cft-repcatcd  comparison  cf  ilie  Jcwrh  temperament  to 
ibat  of  women  in  its  qmekncis  of  perception,  versatility  and 
NUlbiCly.  (j)  llomiUlU.  JcUmek  was  probably  the  greatest 
synagogue  orator  of  the  igth  century.  Ife  published  some  200 
icrmons,  in  nnost  o{  which  are  displayed  unobtrusive  learn- 
ing, itob  applieMion  of  old  saying*,  and  a  bigh  coaoeption  of 
Judanm  and  ha  daint.  Jcllinek  was  a  powerful  apologist  and 
an  accomph'shed  homilist,  at  once  profound  and  ingenious. 

His  son.  George  Ji:llinek,  was  appointed  professor  of  inter- 
oaiiona]  law  at  Il-'idelberp  in  iSqi.  Another  son,  Wax  ntFM\NN 
Jelunek,  was  made  assistant  profcsMJr  of  philology  at  Vauiia 
in  t8«)?. 

A  brother  of  Adolf,  HERMANN  Ji;U4NtK  (b.  1813),  was 
(xecuted  at  the  age  of  a6  on  account  of  his  association  with 
the  iittngarian  Mtiooal  movement  of  184S.  One  of  Hcnnaoo 
JcBinck's  best -known  works  was  Urid  Aenla.  Aootber  biotber, 

MoRiTz  jEtuNEK  (182J-1883),  was  an  accomplished  econo- 
miij,  and  contributed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  css.iy5  on 
Ihf  price  of  cereals  and  on  the  statistical  organization  of  the 
country.  He  founded  the  Budapest  tramway  company  (1864) 
aad  was  also  piesident  of  tbe  corn  exchange. 

See  Jtmitk  Encythpfdia,  vii.  92-^.  For  a  character  sketch  of 
AdoM  JeOinck  »cc  S.  iMn^cr.  Uctures  and  Addresses  (1908),  pp.  8»-03 : 
Kolhlt,  B«rdik>)i/<r  uraditischc  Manner  und  Fruuen.  (I-  A.) 

JBIAPPES,  a  tOATi  in  the  province  of  Hdnaut,  ndgium, 
mv  Mons.  famous  as  the  scene  of  t  he  tMii'e  ;it  v.  ii^h  Dumounez, 
81  tbe  head  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Army,  defeated  the 
Austrian  army  (which  was  greatly  outnumbered)  under  the 
Mit  «t  Saae>Tea(hen  and  Clerf^t  00  tbe  Alb  of  November 
179*  (we  FkEMCR  RtvoLvnoNAST  Wars). 

JENA,  a  university  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saalc.  56  m.  S.W.  from 
Lc^p^l^  by  the  Gros?.bcrij;en  Sa.ilfeld  and  u  m.  S.E.  of  Weimar 
by  the  Weimar-Cera  lines  of  railw.iy.  Pop  (1Q05),  j6.355 
Its  situation  in  a  broad  valley  environed  by  limestone  hilU  is 
Mnewhat  dreaiy.  To  the  north  lies  tbe  plateau,  descending 
Mc^y  to  tbe  vdley,  fanoai  a*  tbe  scene  of  tbe  battle  of  Jena. 
The  Iowa  is  sartoundcd  by  pracMnadea  occupying  tbe  site  of 
tbe  oM  fbrtifications:  it  eoMains  fta  addition  to  tbe  medieval 
market  square,  many  old-f.xihioned  hou  es  and  quaint  narrow 
streets.  Besides  the  old  university  buildings,  the  most  inter- 
odMoM  m  Ibt  isUbHtntuiy  cbofdi  «f  8t  Mkbiil,  witb  « 


tower  318  ft.  high,  containing  ^n  altar,  beneath  which  is  a  door- 
way leading  to  a  vault,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  LiUher,  od^buOf 
destined  for  hit  tomb;  tbe  imivenhy  lib»ary,iaw<ikhiapwwwad 
a  carious  figure  of  a  drafoii;  and  d»  bridie  tarn  the  Saala^  aa 
bog  aa  tbe  cbimAi  Btavie  ii  Uib,  dtt  ceatmaKh  of  «bieh  is 
tttrnwunted  by  a  ttaae  eanrod  hMtf  of  a  malcAKtor.  Acroia 

the  river  is  the  "  mountain,"  or  hill,  whence  a  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  town  and  surroundinv.'N,  and  hard  by  the  Fuchs- 
Turm  (Kox  tower)  cclebrate<l  for  Mu.lrn:  orgies,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  house  of  an  astronomer,  Weigel,  with 
a  deep  shaft  through  which  the  stars  can  be  seen  in  the  day  time. 
Thus  the  seven  marvels  of  Jena  are  summed  up  in  the  Latbl 
lines. — 

npM,jirat»t  mwu,  ptm^ndptaita  tmritt 
HVigsfMUia  dlvantf #  $tpit^  anrociills  Jtttui^ 

There  must  also  be  mentione<!  the  univer«ily  church,  thcnew 
university  buildings,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ducal  palace 
(Schloss)  where  Goethe  wrote  his  Hermann  und  Disrotkta.  the 
Schwarzer  Biir  Hotel,  where  Luther  spent  the  night  after  his 
ilight  from  the  Wartburg,  .md  four  towers  and  a  gateway  which 
now  alone-  mark  the  positioo  of  tbe  andcnt  walls.  The  town  baa 
of  late  ye.-irs  become  a  bvottrite  residential  resort  and  has  greatfjT 
extended  towards  tbe  west,  where  there  is  a  cofamy  of  pieaiaM 
viBaa.  Ita  cMef  prosperity  centres,  however,  in  tbe  Bofveiifty. 
In  1547  the  elector  John  Frederick  tbe  Magnanimous  of  Sinny, 
while  acaptive  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., conceived 
the  plan  of  founding  a  university  at  Jen.i,  which  was  accordingly 
established  by  his  three  sons.  After  having  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  emperor  ^l nJinand  I.,  it  was  inaugurated  on  the  Jnd 
of  February  155S.  It  was  most  numerously  attended  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century;  but  tbe  most  brilUant  professoriate 
was  nnder  tbe  duke  Charles  Aunutus,  Goetba'a  patroQ  (i|ftr* 
iSa6).  wbtn  fldtte,  Begd.  SdMOing.  SchlegdaMl  SdAt  mm 
on  its  teaching  staff.  Founded  as  a  borne  for  tbe  new  rdigioas 
opinions  of  the  i6th  century-,  it  has  ever  been  in  the  forefront 
of  German  univcr-^ities  in  hberally  accepting  new  ideas.  It 
distances  perhaps  every  other  German  university  in  the  extent 
to  v.  liich  it  carries  out  what  are  popularly  regarded  as  the  eharac- 
tcrijties  uf  German  student -life—dtKlling  and  the  passion  for 
Freikeit.  At  the  end  of  the  i8tb  aad  tbe  beghining  of  tbe  lotb 
century,  the  t^Kning  of  new  luiversities,  co-opcnting  whb  tiaa 
suspicions  of  tbe  various  Gefmaa  govenuwiHs  aa  to  tba  demo> 
cratic  opinions  wbieb  oblaiited  at  Jena,  atfltated  against  tba 
university,  which  has  never  regained  Its  femer  prosperity.  la 
1905  it  w.a$  attcnde<I  by  about  lloo  students,  and  its  leaching 
stafi  (including  friir.uitvmim)  numbered  11  J.  .Amongst  its 
numerous  auxiliaries  may  be  mcntionci  the  library,  with  300,000 
volumes,  the  observatory,  tl»e  meteorological  institute,  the  botan- 
ical garden,  seminaries  of  tbeology,  philuloRv  and  education, 
and  well  equipped  diaical,  anatomical  and  physical  insUtvtca. 
Tbere  are  also  veurinary  and  agricultural  ooUitn  b*  conaeafoi 
with  tbe  ttoivefiity.  Tbe  laaniifaftinea  of  Jena  are  not  cowideiw 
able.  The  book  trade  baa  of  late  years  revived,  and  there  at* 
several  printing  eitahlishmcnts. 

Jena  appears  to  have  possessed  municipal  rights  in  the  ijtb 
century.  At  the  beginning  o(  the  14th  century  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  from  whom  it  passed  in 
1423  to  the  ciectoc  of  Saxony.  Since  1485  it  has  remained  in 
tbe  Eroestiac  line  of  tbe  bouse  of  Saxony.  In  1662  it  fell  to 
Bmbard,  youngest  aao  of  William  duke  of  Weiovu-,  and  became 
the  capital  of  a  small  separata  dacby.  Bflcnbaid'a  liaa  having 
become  extinct  in  1690,  Jena  was  tmtted  with  ESsenarb,  and  in 
1741  reverted  with  tl;at  ducliy  in  Weimar.  In  more  mixlrrn 
times  Jena  has  been  made  (.in.ous  by  the  defeat  inlliited  in 
the  \ncinity.  on  the  i4lh  of  Octfib<r  1S06,  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
Prussian  army  under  the  prince  of  Ilohcniobc  (sec  Napoleonic 
Caupaicns). 

See Schre ibcr and  Flrber.  Jtna  9on  tefnem  Urtprunr its  tur  neuesten 

Zetl  (7nd  cd..  i«58):  Ortkjfl.  Jma  vnJ  L'mtrfcnd  (3rd  cd.,  i»75): 
Lronhardt.  Jfa  als  Univertitnl  und  5Uidl  (J"'"a.  I'W-):  Kittcr. 
Fuhrrr  dvrih  Jem  und  Vm^rhunt  (Jena.  1901);  Iiitdi  rniann.  V:» 
Vnttertitat  Jmo  (Jena,  1838) :  and  the  Urkundtnbuch  da  6tadt  JcM 

ediiMl  by  J.  E.  A.  MaRte  aad  O.  Oevricot  (■8a»*i90S). 
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JENATSCH,  GEORG  (1505-1630),  Swiss  political  lca<Icr,  one 
of  thi.- most  striking  fijjurfs  ill  the  troubled  history  o(  the  Orisons 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Saniaden  (capital  of  the  Upper 
Engadine).  He  studied  at  Zarich  and  Ba&el,andin  161 7  became 
the  ProtcaUnt  pastor  of  Sdunos  (near  Thusis).  But  almost  at 
once  be  ptunfed  into  active  puUtica,  taking  the  side  of  the 
VeMtiu  and  FfotcHint  party  o(  tbe  Sal»  Umfy,  m  agwiist 
the  Speabh  and  Romaabt  pdicy  tapiioned  by  the  rival  family, 
that  of  Planta.  He  beaded  the  "  preacben  "  who  in  tM  tat' 
turcd  to  death  the  arch-priest  Rusca,  of  Sondrie,  and  outlawed 
the  Plantas.  As  reprisals,  a  number  of  Protestants  were 
massacred  at  Tirano  (1620),  in  the  Valtellina,  a  very  fertile 
valley,  of  considerable  strategical  importance  (for  through  it 
the  Spaniards  in  Milan  could  communicate  by  the  Umhrail  Pass 
withtbeAustrians  in  Tirol), which  ihenlell  into  the  hanis  of  the 
Spaniih.  Jcuttdi  took  put  in  the  mvtder  (16a  t)  of  Ponpcy 
FUau,  the  bead  of  the  rival  party,  but  later  with  hit  friends  waa 
compelled  to  fly  the  country,  civiii|  up  Ua  poritbn  aa  n  paiter, 
and  henceforth  acting  solely  as  a  soldier.  He  helped  In  the  revolt 
against  the  Ausiri.ini  in  the  PriittlRau (162J 1 .  an  ]  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Valtellina  by  a  1  rcnch  army  (1624),  but  the  peace  made 
(i6.-6)  between  Trance  and  Spain  left  the  Valtellina  in  the 
band^  of  the  pope,  and  so  destroyed  Jcnatsch's  hopes.  Having 
killed  his  colonel,  RulncUi,  in  a  dtiel,  Jenatach  had  or.cc  more  to 
leave  his  native  land,  and  took  service  with  the  Venetians 
(162Q-1630).  In  163 1  he  went  to  Paris,  and  actively  suf^rtcd 
Rkbclictt'a  achemea  for  dijviag  the  Spaniaida  out  of  Ihia  Val- 
tdlina,  whfdi  led  to  the  anecearfnl  campaign  of  Rohan  (1635)1 
one  of  whose  firmest  supporters  was  Jcnatsch.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  the  French  were  as  unwilling  as  the  Spaniards  to  restore 
the  \'altcllina  to  the  Grisons  (which  had  seized  it  in  isu).  So 
he  became  a  Romanist  (1635).  negotiated  secretly  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Austrians.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  in  i6j7,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Rohan 
and  the  French  from  the  Grisotu.  This  treachery  on  Jcnatsch's 
paitdidnot,ho««var(kMltoUiafneiDCof  tbe  ValtcUina  from 
theSpadanla,and«BCanMi«liatiMtogetFtanehiapport.  But 
on  the  a4th  of  January  1639  he  was  aaaaasinated  at  Coire  by 
the  Plantas:  later  in  the  same  year  the  much  coveted  valley 
was  restored  by  Spain  to  the  Griwns,  which  held  it  till  1707. 
Jcnatsch's  career  is  of  general  historical  importance  by  reason  of 
the  long  Conflict  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  possession 
of  the  ValtcUina,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  bloody  episodes 
the TUftjr  Veals' War.  (W.A.B.C) 

flee  bfagraphy  by  E-Haffter  (Davos,  1894). 

JENGHIZ  KHAR  (it63-ts»7).  Mongol  emperor,  was  bom  in  a 

tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onon.  Hb  father  Yesukai  was 
absent  at  the  limr  of  his  birth,  in  a  campaign  against  a  Tatar 
chieftain  named  Tcmuchin.  The  fortune  of  war  favourer! 
Vesuk^i,  V.  lio  lia\  i.iK  stain  his  c"cniy  returned  to  his  encampment 
in  triumph.  Here  be  was  met  by  the  news  that  his  wife  Yulun 
had  given  birth  to  a  son.  On  examining  the  child  be  observed 
in  iu  clenched  list  a  dot  of  ooafuUted  blood  like  n  fad  atona. 
Ita  the  cycaof  tbe  ittpentitfantMaaflal  ihiadKamataneeKimed 
to  his  victory  over  tbe  Tatar  chieftain,  and  he  therefore  named 
the  infant  Temuchtn.  The  death  of  Yesukai,  which  placed 
Tcmuchin  at  the  aKc  of  thirteen  on  the  Mongol  throne,  was  the 
signal  ali^o  for  the  dispersal  of  several  tribes  whose  allegiance 
the  clii  chieftain  had  retained  by  his  iron  rule.  When  remon- 
strated with  by  Temuchin,  ih'.-  rebels  replied:  "The  deepest 
wells  arc  sometimes  dry,  and  the  hardest  stone  is  sometimes 
brohcn;  why  should  we  ding  to  thee?"  But  Yulun  waa  by  no 
neana  wlQIng  to  ace  her  son's  power  mdt  away;  ahe  led  those 

retainers  who  remained  faithful  against  the  deserters,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  fully  one  half  to  their  allegiance.  With 
this  douhifcl  material,  Temurhin  fncv'n  ih  'l  in  liiMdlng  his 
ground  against  the  plots  and  open  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  more  especially  of  the  Kaimans,  Kcraits  and  Merkits. 
With  one  or  other  of  these  he  maintained  an  almost  unceasing 
warfare  until  1306,  when  he  fdt  strong  enonijbtOptodalm  him- 
adf IhanilcrofaBcaiV*'**  UcthcicfonaiuHMBcdtlKnotabka 


of  his  kingdom  to  an  assembly  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  and 
at  their  unanimous  request  adopted  the  name  and  title  of 
Jenghii  Khan  (Chinese,  CbCng-sze,  or  "  [x-rlcti  warrior  ").  At 
this  lime  there  remained  to  him  but  one  open  enemy  on  the 
Mongolian  steppes,  Polo  (he  Naiman  khan.  Against  this  chief 
he  now  led  his  troops,  and  in  oae battle  so  completely  shattered 
bis  feccas  that  Kushkk,  the  roccanor  of  FefaHwbo  was  kit  dead 
upon  tbe  fidd,  fled  witli  Ma  ally  Toto,  tbe  Mcfkftkban,  to  tbe 
rivar  Irtysh. 

Jenghiz  Khan  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  empire  of  the 
Kin  Tatars,  who  had  wrested  northern  China  from  the  Surg 
dynasty.  As  a  first  step  he  invaded  western  Hia,  and,  having 
captured  several  sironghulJs,  retired  in  the  summer  of  1  JcS  to 
Lung-ting  to  escape  the  great  heat  cf  the  plains.  While  there 
news  reached  him  that  Toto  and  Ku^<hlek  were  preparing  for 
war.  Inapitcbedbattleonthe  river  Irtysh  he  overthrew  them 
complciflly.  Toto  was  anoofM  tbe  dain,  and  KusMdtffed  for 
refuge  tn  the  Kbitan  Tatars.  Satisfied  with  his  victory,  Jenghia 
again  directed  his  forces  against  Hia.  After  having  defeated 
the  Kin  arry  i;n  li'r  '.he  Ir.iik  rsliip  of  a  son  of  the  sovereign,  be 
captured  the  W  u-liang-hai  Pass  in  the  Great  Wall,  and  f>ene- 
tr,'.!<  d  as  far  as  Ning-sia  Fu  in  Kan.-iih.  With  unceasing  vigotir 
he  pushed  on  his  troops,  and  even  established  his  sway  over  the 
province  of  Liao-tung.  Several  of  the  Kin  commanders,  scdnf 
how  persistently  victory  attended  his  banners,  deserted  to  bio^ 
and  garrisons  surrendered  at  his  bidding.  Having  thus  secured 
a  firmfoodni  within  the  Great  WaQ,  he  de^tcbed  ihice  anidcs 
in  the  autumn  of  1213  to  overrun  the  empirr.  The  right  wing, 
under  his  three  sons.  Juji,  J.igatai  and  Ogotai,  marched  towards 
the  south;  the  left  wing,  under  bis  brothers  Ilochar,  Kwang-tiin 
N'nyen  and  Chow-tsc-te-[x>-5hi.  advanced  eastward  towards  the 
sea;  while  Jenghii  and  his  son  Tult  with  the  centre  directed  their 
course  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Complete  success  attended 
all  three  expeditions.  Tlieright  wing  advanced  as  far  as  Honan, 
and  after  having  captured  upwardsoftwcnty-eight  cities  rejoined 
headquarters  fay  the  great  wwtem  load.  Hochar  made  bimacii 
master  of  the  country  as  far  at  Lfao-«i;  and  Jenghia  ceased  Ua 
triumphal  career  only  when  he  reached  the  cliffs  of  the  Shan- 
tung promontory.  But  cither  because  he  was  wcar>'  of  the 
strife,  or  because  it  was  necessary  to  revisit  his  Mongolian 
empire,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Kin  emperor  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (1214),  saying,  "All  yuur  posscisions  in  Shan- 
tung and  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Yellow  River  arc  now 
mine  with  thesoIitaiyexfi^kmotYcddng  (the  modem  Fdtbid. 
By  tbe  decree  of  heaven  yon  are  now  a*  wnih  as  I  am  Strang,  but 
I  am  wfllhig  to  retire  from  my  conquests;  as  a  condhkm  of  my 
doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  distribute 
largess  to  myoflRccTS  and  men  to  appease  their  fierce  hostiHty." 
These  terms  of  safety  the  Kin  emperor  eagerly  accepted,  and  u 
a  p<-afe  offerinf;  he  presented  Jrnghiz  w  ith  a  daughter  of  the  late 
cinptTor,  another  pri-:ri:  -.s  nf  the  imperii!  hou^e,  500  youths  and 
maidens,  and  3000  horses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Jcng^iia 
passed  beyond  the  Great  Wall  than  the  Kin  emperor,  fearing  to 
icmain  any  longer  so  near  tbe  Mongol  frontier,  moved  his  court 
t»  X'fei'f lag  Fa  h  Honan.  tUs  tnMfer«l  capital  appearing 
to  Jenghiz  to  indicate  a  hostile  attitude^  ha  mmc  moce  nwrbil 
his  troops  into  the  doomed  empire. 

While  Jenghiz  was  thus  adding  city  to  city  and  province  tO 
province  in  China,  Ku&hiek,  the  fugitive  Naiman  chief,  was  IMA 
idle.  Wi'.h  c  h  ir.if  ii-ristic  treachery  he  requested  permission 
from  his  host,  the  Khitan  khan,  to  collect  the  fragments  of  his 
army  which  had  been  scattered  by  Jenghiz  at  the  battle  on  th« 
Irtysh,  and  ihns  having  coUectcd  a  cooaidcrabk  force  be  Icagnod 
himsdf  with  Mabamm«d«  tba  abab  of  Khwiriam.  against  the 

confiding  khan.  After  n  abort  but  decisive  camp.-.ign  the  allies 
remained  masters  of  the  position,  and  the  khan  was  cumitclkd 
to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  late  guc^l. 

With  the  power  and  prestige  thus  ac()uircd,  Kushlck  prepared 
once  again  to  measure  swords  with  the  Mongol  chief.  Oii 
receiving  the  news  of  his  hostile  preparations,  Jenghiz  at  cobk 
took  the  field,  and  in  the  fir>t  battle  routed  Ihc  Naiman  troepa 
ud  made  Kusbkk  a  prisoncE.  Hia  ill>f»ttcn  fcingdani  boGiat 
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aa  apasaft  of  the  Mongol  Empire.  JeriRhiz  now  lirfd  sway  up 
to  Ihe  Khwlrizm  frontior.  Ilcyoml  this  hi-  h.id  no  imrr.ccJialc 
desire  to  go,  and  he  therefore  stn!  cn%'oyi  i<>  M  ihcmmcti,  the 
lluh,  *ilh  piTicnls,  savins.  "  1  ini  (;ri<  imp,  I  know  lliy 
power  and  the  va^t  extent  of  thine  empire;  1  regard  ihec  as  my 
■art  cherished  son.  On  my  part  thou  must  know  that  I  have 
«OB<|Hd  China  and  all  lite  Turkish  nations  north  o<  it;  thou 
kaviicst  lliAt  my  oouatiy  b  •  magaaine  of  warrion,  a  mine 
Qfiii«er,UHltkailkMWMiMcdflf cMhcrluKb.  lukeitthat 
we  fcavc  an  equal  bitmtt  in  cncouragfnf  trade  between  our 
su'jjocts."  This  peaceful  message  was  \vt  II  received  by  the  shah, 
and  in  all  probaljihly  the  Mon(^>l  arnncs  would  never  have 
appeared  in  r.iKojic  but  foran  unforlur-.-itL- nccurreiicc.  Shortly 
after  the  despatch  of  this  firet  mission  Jcnghi;^  M-nt  .i  party  of 
traders  into  Tranaoxiana  who  were  seized  and  put  to  death  as 
ipiet  by  Inaljuk,  the  goverrvor  Otrar.  As  satisfaction  for 
lljioiitnce  Jenffbiz  demanded  the  extradition  cf  tbe  dffeiidiiig 
(ovcmar.  Far  fran  yicMiBC  to  tbia  tunmeni*  however, 
ICabomraed  beheaded  the  chief  of  the  Momiol  envoys,  and  teat 
the  others  bAck  without  their  beardi.  This  insult  made  war 
inevitable,  and  in  the  spring  of  ijiq  Jcnghia  set  out  from 
Karakorum  on  a  carr.piign  which  was  ticstincd  to  be  as  starth'ng 
in  its  immcdtatc  results  .is  its  ulterior  iflerts  were  far-reaching. 
The  invading  furcc  was  in  the  fir-t  ir.L'.jt.cc  divided  into  two 
armies:  otic  commanded  by  JcnghLc's  second  son  Jagatat  was 
directed  to  march  against  the  Kankalis,  the  northern  defenders 
d  tbe  Khwiriim  cm|Mre;  and  the  other,  led  by  Juji,  his  eldest 
MB,  advanced  by  way  of  Sii^nak  agdnit  Jand  (jaid).  Afaiast 
lUs  latter  force  Mabommed  led  an  army  of  400,000  men,  who 
were  completely  routed,  leaving  it  is  said  160,000  dead  upon 
the  field.  With  the  remnant  of  his  host  Mahornmed  fled  to 
Samarkanil.  Meanwhile  Jagalai  miTchcd  du.vn  upon  the  Syr 
Dar;i  ijax.irttb)  by  the  pass  of  TatJb  .lui'i  i:i\c,tcd  Otrar,  the 
oficnding  city.  Aticrasiegcof  five  moiuh:>  the  citadel  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  Inaljuk  and  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  conquerors  levelled  the  walls  with  the  ground,  after  having 
given  the  city  over  to  pillage.  At  the  lamc  time  a  third  army 
besieged  and  took  Khojent  oa  tbe  Jamrtcs;  and  yet  a  fouitb,  led 
by  Jenghis  aitd  hts  yotingcst  sonT^tt,  advanced  In  the  direction 
of  liokhara.  Tashkent  and  Nursttrrrndt  red  on  their  approach, 
and  after  a  short  sic|4e  Bokhara  fell  into  their  hands.  On 
entering  the  town  Jor.>;lii/  a'cer.did  the  step*  of  the  principal 
mosque,  and  shoutnl  to  his  fcjllowtrs,  "  The  hay  is  cut ;  Rive  your 
horses  fodder."  No  second  invitation  to  plunder  was  needed; 
the  city  was  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  cither  escaped  beyond 
Ike  walls  or  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Infaniies  which  were 
watw  than  death.  Aa  a  final  aa  of  venicance  the  towa  was 
fired,  and  before  the  last  of  tha  Moofols  Ml  the  dtmlet,  the 
■Nat  moaciae  and  certain  palaces  were  the  only  buildings  left 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  "centre  of  science"  once  stood. 
From  the  ruins  of  Bokhara  Jcnghiz  advanced  along  the  valley 
of  the  Sogd  to  Samarkand,  which,  weakened  by  treachery,  sur- 
rendered to  him,  as  did  also  B.ilkh-  But  in  neither  case  did 
submission  save  either  the  inhabitants  from  slaughter  or  the 
city  Inm  pillage.  Beyond  this  point  Jenghis  went  no  farther 
wcMwBfd,  but  sent  Tuli,  at  the  bead  of  70.000  men,  to  ravage 
Kheunn,  and  two  Hying  oalunns  under  Cbtpe  and  Sabutai 
Bahadar  to  pursue  after  MdMmmd  who  had  taken  icfufe  in 
Kishapur.  Defeated  and  almost  akne,  Mahemmcd  Had  before 
his  pursuers  to  the  vill.iRc  of  .Astara  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  where  he  died  of  attack  of  pleurisy,  lea\nng  Ms  empire 
to  his  son  Jt  i.iU  '!.i'.f  'Jal  jl  i:d-din).  Meanwhile  Tulf  carried  his 
arms  into  the  fertile  ptovirtcc  of  Khorasan,  and  after  having 
captured  Nessa  by  assault  appeared  before  Merv.  By  an  act  of 
atrocious  treachery  the  Mtmgols  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
•Bd.sfterthetraianner.sackcd8nd burnt  thetown.  From  Merv 
Tale  msKhed  upon  Nfdiapvr,  where  he  met  with  a  most  deter* 
adned  resistsnce.  For  fear  days  the  gariHon  knt/tn  desperately 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  streets,  but  at  Icnpth  they  were  over- 
powered, and.  with  the  ei(fe))'.lon  of  400  artisans  who  were  sent 
Into  MonRoli.i,  even,'  m.m.  wnm.in  .ind  chiUI  w.i^  slain.  Herat 
escaped  tbe  fate  which  had  overtaken  Merv  and  Nubapur  by 


opening  its  gates  to  the  Mongols.  At  tUh  point  of  his  vic- 
t<iriojN  L.ir<er  Tul*  received  an  order  to  join  Jenghiz  Iwfore 
l  aLKh.m  in  Uadakshan,  where  that  chieftain  was  preparing  to 
r>:Hw  his  pursuit  of  JtLikddin,  after  a  cheek  he  had  su_-.tamed 
m  .111  engagement  fought  before  Ghazni.  As  soon  as  suflicient 
rc:riforLcments  arrived  fen^rfa  advanced  against  Jelalcddin, 
who  had  taken  up  a  poaitMrnon  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Indus.  Hare 
the  Turks,  tbongb  br  ««Mnmbeied,  defended  tfwir  ^ound 
with  uadatutcd  connge,  until,  beaten  at  all  points,  they  fled  In 
oonfiidon.  Jdaleddfn,  seeing  that  all  wat  lost,  mounted  a  fresh 
horse  and  jumped  into  the  river,  which  f!<jwcd  jo  ft.  below 
With  admiring  gaze  Jenghiz  watched  the  desperate  venture  of 
his  enemy,  and  even  saw  without  ngret  the  dripping  horseman 
mount  the  opposite  bank.  From  the  Indus  Jenghiz  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Jclaleddin,  who  fled  to  Delhi,  but  failing  to  capture 
the  (ttgilive  the  Mongols  returncdtoGhazni  after  having  ravaged 
the  provinces  oC  Lahore,  Peshawar  and  Mclikpur.  At  this 
aenwwt  aewa  lescbed  Jcitgbia  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  Hem 
had  depeecd  the  ieveraer  srhom  T\dC  had  appointed  over  the 
city,  and  bad  placed  one  of  their  own  choice  in  his  roorr^  To 
punish  this  act  of  rebellion  Jcnghix  sent  an  army  of  .So.ooo 
men  against  the  offending  city,  which  after  a  siege  of  six  months 
was  taken  liv  assault.  For  a  whole -week  the  MonRols  ceased 
not  to  kill,  1  jrn  ami  d;  ^l.■^oy,  .md  1,600,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  massacred  Within  the  walls.  Having  coosuromatcd 
this .  ct  uf  vengeance,  Jenghis  retmed  to  MoBfolia by  wey Of 
BallUi,  Bokhara  and  Sfimsrkand, 

'MeaKwhSe  Ch^>l  and  Sehoiai  maidked  thram^  Aaeihcijan, 
aad  to  (he  ipltof  «i  taee  advanced  bito  Georgia.  Here  they 
defeated  a  oombbtcd  (btea  of  Lcsghlans,  Circassians  and  Kip- 
chaks,  and  after  taking  Astiakban  followed  the  retreating  Kip- 
chaks  to  the  Don.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  nivaienous 
enemy  of  whose  lumc  even  they  were  ignorant  ^' ,is  in;ti\  Ld  by 
the  Russian  princes  at  Kiev  with  dismay.  At  the  instigation, 
howcver,of>Iitislaf,  prince  of  Galicia,  theyasaemUedanopiKising 
force  on  tbe  Dnieper.  Here  they  received  envoys  from  the 
Mongol  campk  wbOBB  they  barbaRmity  put  to  death.  "  You 
have  killed  one  CBVoyi,"  was  the  answer  assde  by  the  Jloniols} 
"  well,  u  yott  wbh  for  wsir  yea  shall  have  it.  We  heve  done 
you  no  harm.  God  is  impartial;  He  will  decide  our  quarrel." 
In  the  first  battle,  on  the  river  Kaleza,  the  Russians  were  utterly 
routed,  and  fled  l>eforc  the  invaders,  v.ho,  after  ravacing  Great 
Bulgaria  retired,  gorged  with  booty,  IhrouKh  the  country  of 
Saksi;!,  .  long  the  river  Akluba,  on  their  way  to  M  >ng<.lia. 

In  Cl'.ina  the  same  success  had  attended  the  Mongol  arms  as  in 
western  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  Yellow 
river,  with  the  election  of  one  or  two  dtlca,  was  added  to  tbe 
Mongal  tnle^  and,  on  the  deMh  of  the  Kta  enpetor  SOan  Itoaf 
in  I22J,  the  Kin  empire  virtually  ceased  to  be,  and  Jenf^iaVl 
frontiers  thus  became  conterminous  with  those  of  the  Song 
emperors  who  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  central  and 
southern  China.  After  his  return  from  Central  Asia,  Jenghis 
once  more  look  the  field  in  western  Chir.a.  While  on  this  cam* 
paign  the  five  planets  appeared  in  a  certain  conjunction,  which  to 
the  superstitiously  minded  Mongol  chief  foretold  that  evil  was 
awaiting  him.  With  this  presentiment  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  and  had  advanced  no 
lariher  than  the  $i*|UaM  river  in  Kaawh  when  he  was  seised 
with  aa  IBness  of  a^lch  he  tied  a  ihott  time  afterwsids  (ns?) 
at  his  travelling  palace  at  Ha  lao-tu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sale  in  Mongolia.  By  the  terms  of  his  will  Ogotai  was  appointed 
his  succesior,  but  so  rs'..rnHil  ',*.is  it  considered  to  be  that  his 
death  should  remain  a  si-..rei  initil  Ogotai  was  proclaimed  that, 
as  the  funeral  [  rores^ion  niovo-l  northwards  to  the  great  ordu 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kerulen,  the  escort  killed  every  one  they 
met.  The  body  of  Jenghiz  was  then  carried  successively  to  the 
ordus  of  his  severs!  wires,  and  was  finaUv  laid  to  rest  in  the 
valley  of  KiUctt. 

Thus  ended  the  cateer  of  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Bom  and  nurtured  as  tbe  chief  of  a  f)etly 
Mongolian  tribe,  he  lived  tti  see  his  armies  victorious  from  the 
China  Sea  to  ibc  banks  of  the  Dnieper^  and,  though  tbe  empire 
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wUdi  IM  craucd  idUatl^  MafflBd  "Bder  (lie  hutds  of 
bis  dcgmenie  dcaccndanu,  kmving  not «  wnck  beUnd,  we  have 
in  ihe  pratcace  of  the  Turlcs  in  Europe  a  conMquene«orii{s  rule. 

since  il  was  the  advance  of  htS armies  which  drove  ihcir  0>manli 
ancestors  from  their  original  home  in  northern  Asia,  and  thus 
led  to  their  iiivjMoti  of  Bi;h>  Ilia  uinJer  OthOMUIt  WHI  iOtUy  'i^ir 
advance  into  Europe  under  Amuralb  I. 

See  Sir  H.  H  lloworth.  Tht  IJutory  tt  tie  UmiKb'.S,\r  RoV>crt  K. 
Douglas.  Tkt  L^f* «/  Jtuffiu  Kkaa.  (K.  K.  U.) 

iBmenkHiimTauunniDnMo  ((Sjj-isss).  British 

Mgiaeer,  waa  bom  near  Duncenm  on  tkc  astb  o(  Maich  ii^, 
Inb  father  (d.  i88s)  being  a  naval  commander,  and  hb  mother 

(d.  18S5)  a  novelist  of  some  literary  repute,  her  best  books  perhaps 
being  CoMjoi  Sulla  (1850)  and  U  fio  t>rc;ks.  pjys  (1861).  Flcem- 
ing  Jcnkin  was  educated  at  tir>.t  in  Scuiland,  but  in  1846  the 
family  went  to  live  abroad,  owing  to  Linancial  straits,  and  he 
Studied  at  Genoa  University,  where  he  took  a  first-cUssdegrce 
ia  physical  sciense.  In  1851  he  began  his  engineering  career  as 
a|ipitntice  in  an  establishment  at  Manchester,  and  subsequently 
he  cntcfcd  Newall's  aubnarioe  cable  vraclta  at  Birkenhead.  In 
iSsQ  be  begaa.  in  conceit  with  WQUaai  Tboonon  (aftcfwardi 
Lotd  Kdvin),  to  w«rb  on  pnUena  icspeaiag  tbe  making  and 
use  of  cables,  and  the  importance  of  his  icMatches  on  the  resis- 
tance  of  (;uiia'|>t.Tcha  was  at  uncc  recogniaed.  Fiom  this  time 
he  was  in  constant  rcqucht  in  connexion  with  submarine  tele- 
graphy, and  he  became  km  wn  also  as  an  inventor.  In  [lartncr- 
ship  with  Thomson,  he  made  a  large  income  as  a  consulting 
tdqptaph  engineer.  In  i86s  he  was  elected  F.R.S..  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  engineering  at  University  College.  London. 
In  1868  he  obtained  the  same  professorship  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
•ily,  uid  in  tin  Iw  published  a  textbook  of  UapuUsm  tad 
StOfkity,  full  of  original  work.  He  was  author  of  the  article 
"Bridges"  in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia.  His 
influence  amuns  the  Edinburgh  students  was  pronounced,  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  well  known  Xlonoir  is  a  sympathetic  tribute 
10  his  ability  and  character.  The  meteoric  charm  of  his  conver- 
sation is  well  described  in  Stevenson's  essay  on  "  Talk  and 
Talkers,"  under  the  name  of  Cockshol.  Jenkin's  interests  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  eqgineetinf,  but  extended  to  the  arts  and 
litciMttie;  his  miacdlaBMOS  papcn,  tbowing  his  critical  and 
unoonventional  viewe,  were  bmcd  pestbunoittly  in  twovohimes 
(1887).  In  1882  Jcnkin  invented  an  automatic  method  of 
electric  transport  for  goods — "  telpherage  " — but  the  completion 
of  its  details  was  prevented  by  his  death  on  the  i.nh  of  June 
18S5.  A  telpher  line  on  liis  system  was  subseiiuently  erected 
at  (ilynJc  in  Sussex.  He  was  also  well  known  as  a  sanitary 
reformer,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  liis  life  be  did  much 
useful  work  in  inculcating  more  enUgbtcncd Idou on  tb« aobject 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  other  placca. 

jmcim.  SW  UOUMB  (i6aj-i68s).  Eoglidk  hwyer  and 
tfiploouitisi ,  was  the  too  of  n  Wclah  oovntiy  gentleman.  He  was 
bom  in  162  j  and  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  W.T5  clot  led  a  fellow  at  ihc  Restoration  in  ifi6o,  having  been  an 
ardent  royalist  during  ihc  civil  war  and  commonwealth;  and  in 
1661  he  became  head  of  ihu  (.i/lli>;c.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  registrar  of  the  consistory  court  of  Westminster;  in  1664 
deputy  judge  of  the  court  of  arches;  about  a  year  later  judge  of 
the  admiralty  court;  in  i6£q  judge  of  the  prerog.ttivc  court  of 
Canterbury.  In  these  offices  Jenkins  did  enduring  work  in  eluci- 
dating and  establishing  legal  prindplea.  especially  in  relation  to 
intemationallBw  and  admiralty  Juriadlctioo.  Hewaaedectedto 
drawuplhedaimofChariesII.  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  his 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  on  her  death  in  .\ugust  1666,  and  while 
in  Paris  for  this  purpose  he  succccde<l  in  dtft.itir.c  the  riv.il claim 
of  the  duihess  of  Orleans,  being  rewarded  by  a  kn:;;hlliood  on  Iils 
relurn  In  i''7i,  on  being  elected  member  for  Hylhe,  Ji  nkins 
resigned  the  headship  of  Jesus  College.  He  was  one  of  the 
English  representatives  at  the  congress  of  Cologne  in  1673,  and 
at  the  more  impoctanl  confme  of  Ntjmwcgeo  in  1676- 
1679.  He  waa  nnde  a  pifvy  councillor  in  Febraaiy  1680  and 
became  aecietaiy  of  state  in  April  of  tbe  same  year,  in  which 
^iftohcwaallttoficjal  leader  of  the  opsoaiUon  to  the  EmliiiiBn 


Bill,  though  bo  was  by  an  miawnpllMrt  tool  In  tbe  hands  of  He 
court.  He  reelpwd  office  in  1684,  and  died  on  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember 1685.    He  left  most  of  his  property  to  Jesus  CoIIcrc, 

Ovford,  inciuriinp  his  l-xiks.  wh:;  h  W  fiefiucathcd  to  the  college 
library,  built  hy  himsi  If .  and  he  left  some  im[X)rtant  manuscripts 
to  All  Souls  College,  where  they  are  preserved.  Jenkins  left  his 
impress  on  the  law  of  England  in  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  andthe 
Statute  of  Distributions,  of  which  he  was  tbe  principal  author, 
and  of  which  (be  former  profoundly  aflcaed  thie  nercantilc  bw 
of  the  country,  while  the  kttcr  regulated  ibe  inheritance  of  the 
personal  property  of  intestates.   He  was  never  married. 

Se<-  \\  illiam  Wynne.  Life  oj  Sir  Leoline  Jmkins  (j  vols.,  LondoN^ 
1724!,  »  hii  11  contain*  a  numlier  .if  his  iJi|iloma;i<:  ili  v|vatchc»,  Iclters, 
speeches  diiil  i>lSer  papers.  See  al^j  Sir  Willi  ir-.  ti  triple,  Wofkt, 
vol.  II.  voN.,  1770);  Anthony  ^  \V<>.).;.  ,\:r.(ni;t  (Hi^ffrn^ri 
(Kasli)  edited  by  P.  Illiss  (4  vols.,  London.  im  v'f-"  .  arJ  //i  .\n 
and  Anliquititt  cj  Ikt  Unittrsily  of  Oxford,  edited  by  J.  Ouu  h  i,Uxl.itiJ. 
I7'>»-"7'K>). 

JENKINS.  ROBERT  (Jl.  1731-1745).  English  m.istcr  ni.umtr. 
is  kiumn  as  the  protagonist  of  the  "Jenkins's  ear  "  iiKnitnl, 
which,  magnified  in  England  by  the  press  and  the  opjKisition, 
became  a  coiunliutur)  c.iuse  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain  (17J9).  Bringing  home  the  brig  "  Rebecca  "  from  the  West 
Indieiini7il,  Jenkins  was  lM>arded  by  a  Spanish  guarda-costa. 
whosecommandcr  rifled  the  holds  and  cut  off  one  of  biscara.  On 
arriving  in  Engbnd  Jenkina  stated  his  grievance  to  the  king,  and 
a  report  was  furnished  fay  tbe  commander-in-chief  in  the  West 
Indies  COBfirmfng  his  account.  At  first  the  case  created  no  great 
stir,  but  in  I7i8  he  rrpealcd  his  .story  with  dramatic  detail 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pro'iucing  what 
purported  to  I>c  the  car  that  had  been  cut  ofT.  Afterwards  it 
was  suggested  that  he  might  have  lost  the  ear  in  the  pillory. 

Jenkinn  wa«  siil,^<niciitly  gisen  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
East  India  Coni|>.in\  s  ^.  n  ice.  and  lairr  iKrame  sujm  rvi<.or  of  the 
compans '<•  .ifiairs  at  St  Iblen.i.  In  17^1  hewa»«Ti  i.-^ni  England 
to  trtti  ihUiihI  10  in\-c<>iicaic  charge*  of  corruption  brought  againtt 
the ariing  gosTrnor. and  Ifam  May  IMI  until  Maicb  1742  be  adiniif 
isicred  the  aflairx  of  the  idand.  Tncrraftcr  he  resumed  his  na\-al 
career,  and  is  stated  in  an  action  with  a  pirate  vessel  10  have  pre- 
served his  own  vc'w.cl  and  three  others  under  his  care  (w  T.  H. 
Droukc.  lliilorv  (■!  the  li!-:n(!  of  Si  Heltna  (London,  jnd  cd..  th94i, 
and  H.  R.  Jam  .1,  /  i,  '      !'om  Ihc  Si  lleUna  Rttordi,  iMs). 

iEMXS.  iERElllAU  WHIPPLE  (1856-  ),  American  ocoBo> 
ndst,  waa  bom  in  St  Clair.  Micbigan,  00  the  rod  of  September 

i8$6.  He  graduated  at  the  univeruiy  of  Michigan  in  1878. 
taught  Creek,  Latin  and  Ccrnun  in  hit.  Morris  College,  Illinois, 
studied  in  Germany,  reciiMiig  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
university  of  llalle  in  i  SS;;  tauglii  political  science  and  English 
literature  at  Knox  CuUige,  Galisliurg.  111.,  in  i,'<S6-i.S8o,  was 
profcssorof  political eeonoray  and  social  science  at  Indiana  State 
UoivcfSityin  i8S9-iH9i:andwassucccssivcly  professor  o(  poliii- 
cal,  muaklpal  and  social  institutions  (1891-1891),  professor  of 
political  economy  and  civil  and  social  insthutlMH  (1891-1901), 
and  aJler  tooi  professor  of  political  eooaomy  and  politics  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1800-iQOt  beservfd  aaan  expert  agent 
of  the  I'nited  States  industrial  commission  on  inveitigaiion 
of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  contributed  to  vols  i  ,  viii.  and  xui.  of  this 
commisiion's  report  (igoo  and  ujoi),  vol.  viii.  being  a  report, 
written  w  holly  by  him,  on  induMrial  combinatiofu  in  Europe.  In 
igoi-ioo.!  he  was  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  war 
department  on  colonial  administration,  and  wrote  a  Report  M 
C*rkuH  EioMomU  QuaUmu  m  ike  Euffiik  aad  DmeA  C«lmk$  im 
Ike  Onent,  published  (i90»)  by  tlie  bureau  of  fawtlar  afiaiia.  and 
in  1003  he  was  adviser  to  the  Mexican  ministry  of  fuiaiwe  on  pn^ 
jected  currency  changes.  In  1003-1004  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  rommiNsion  on  international  exchange,  in  CT-pctial 
charge  of  the  reform  of  currency  in  China,  in  ii,»5  he  was  special 
repre'-iiilative  of  the  United  States  uitli  the  iinpirial  Chinese 
special  mission  visiting  the  United  Slates.  In  1907  he  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  immigration  commission.  Bat 
known  as  an  expert  on  "  trusts,"  he  haa  written  besidea  on  dec* 
tions,  ballot  reform,  proportional  icfNCMMation,  on  cducatioa 
(cspcciall)-  as  a  Ifaiaing  for  dtiaeaaUp)*  on  hiiilittion  nyaidtiv 
highways, 
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Hn  principal  puUiihcd  world  are  ttenrf  C.  Catty  als  NatiotuU- 
tkenam  (Halle  a.  S..  1885};  Tkl  Tnut  PntUm  (1900:  IwiMd  190}): 
Crfo:  Fcriunts  (1906) ;  Ci<ic«HU/Mtf  Mr  AcMi  (1906);  ud  PHm- 
ttfUt  •/  PMuics  (1909). 

jnvf.  a  city  of  West  Africt,  fonneAy  tbe  caidtal  of  the 

Songhoi  empire,  now  included  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger.    Jcnr.c  is  ritual c<i  on  a  marigot  or  natural 
ctoal  conoecting  the  Ni^'jr  and  ii^,  atilucnt  tbe  Bani  or  Mahel 
Batevel,  and  is  within  a  few  mUc-s  of  the  latter  stream.    It  lies 
150  m.  S.VV.  of  Timbuktu  in  a  straight  line.    The  city  is  sur- 
iwuxkd  by  cbuuteb  coamcted  with  the  Bani  but  in  the 
diy  Mown  It  ceuw  to  be  ui  idaad.    On  tbe  north  is  tbe 
lioaiiib  4|untcr;  on  the  north'wat,  tbe  oldat  pert  of  tbe 
Ay,  Mood  tbe  dttdel.  converted  by  the  French  since  1893 
into  a  modern  fort.    The  market-place  is  midway  between  the 
fort  and  the  commerciai  harbour.    The  old  mosque,  partially 
destroyed  in  tSjo,  covered  a  large  area  in  the  south  west  portion 
of  liie  city.    It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
liings.    Tbe  architecture  of  many  of  (he  buildings 
heme  resembUnce  to  Egyptian,  the  facades  of  the  houses  being 
ederacd  with  greet  buttresses  of  pylonic  form.  There  is  little 
true  of  tbe  influence  of  Moorish  or  Anbien  ert.  The  build- 
inp  are  mostly  conatntctcd  of  day  made  hto  Hat  tong  bricks. 
Miiiivc  clay  walls  surround  the  city.    The  inhabitants  are  preat 
tradrrs  and  the  principal  merchants  have  representatives  at 
Timbukui  and  all  the  chief  placc-s.  cn  the  Niger.    Tbe  boats 
built  at  Jcnnc  are  famous  throughout  the  western  Sudan. 

JCDB^  is  believed  ta  have  been  founded  by  the  Songhoi  in  the 
llh  century,  and  though  it  has  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
annjr  races  it  has  never  been  destroyed.  Jenni  seems  to  have 
been  et  the  height  ol  its  power  from  tbe  tath  to  the  i6th  century , 
•bm  hs  merchandise  was  found  at  every  port  aloag  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  conjectured  that 
Jcnni  (Guinea)  g-vc  its  name  to  the  whole  coast  (see  Guinea). 
Subsequently,  unrjcr  the  control  of  Moorish,  Tuareg  and  Fula 
jevaders,  tbe  importance  of  the  city  greatly  declined.  With  the 
cdwcot  el  Ite  Ffcndi,  coameice  «pin  began  to  flourish. 

Sie  F.  Dnbeis.  Tm/btttOm  I*  m^Mriuut  (Paris,  1197).  in  which 
amial  cfeaptcn  ai«  devoted  to  Jenn«:  also  Sokchoi;  Toisoktu  ; 
aad  Sbnecal. 

JEHNER,  EDWARD  (i74»-i8J3).  English  physician  and 
diLLinrcr  of  vaccination,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  i7ih  of  May  1749.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jcnner, 
lector  of  Rockhampton  and  vicar  of  Berkeley,  came  of  a  family 
that  bad  been  long  esublished  in  that  county,  and  was  possessed 
of  CDnsiderable  landed  property;  he  died  when  Edward  was 
only  six  years  old,  bat  his  eldest  son,  tbe  Rev.  Stmhen  Jenner, 
htougbt  his  brother  up  with  paternal  care  end  tenderness. 
Edward  received  his  early  ciiucation  at  Wotlon  undcr-Edge 
and  Cirencester,  where  he  alrca  iy  thoAtd  a  strong  taste  for 
natu.'.il  hislory.  The  medical  profe5si<in  having  been  selected 
for  him,  he  began  his  studies  under  Daniel  Ludlow,  a 
JMieon  of  Sodbury  near  Bristol;  but  in  his  twenty-first  year 
he  pnceeded  to  Loodon,  where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil 
ef  John  Hunter,  b  wbese  bouse  he  resided  for  two  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  eoiployed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to 
arrange  and  prepare  the  valuable  sootogical  specimens  which 
he  had  brought  b.nk  from  C.ip'.atn  Cook's  first  voyage  in 
17:1.  He  must  have  acquitted  himicll  satisfactorily  in  ihi,-. 
task,  since  he  was  offered  the  post  of  naturalist  in  the  second 
eipcdition,  but  declined  it  as  wcU  as  other  advantageous  oficrs, 
preferring  rather  to  practise  his  profession  in  his  native  place, 
and  max  his  eldest  brother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  of  a  local  nedical  aodely,  to  which 
he  contributed  several  papers  of  marhed  ability, «  one  of  which 
be  apparently  antidpated  later  discoveries  concerning  rheumatic 
inflamraotions  of  the  heart  Me  maintained  a  corr(- p'ir.'li  r.rc 
with  John  Hunter,  under  whose  dirt  ction  he  invr,ti(<ati  ii  v.uious 
points  in  biology,  particularly  the  hil>rrnj'.iuii  of  hcd;;;  hr>c<.  ami 
habitsof  the  cuckoo;  his  paper  on  the  l.iiter  subject  was  laid  by 
Hunter  before  the  Royal  Soiitty.  and  appeared  in  the  Phil 

TroM.  fat  ijtt.  lie  also  devoted  considerable  attentioa  to  tbe 


varied  geological  chwacter  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  end 

constructed  the  first  balloon  seen  in  tho-t  p.irts.  He  wasa  preat 
favourite  in  general  society,  from  his.  axrecablc  and  instructive 
conversation,  and  the  many  accomplishments  he  possessed. 
Thus  he  was  a  fair  musician,  both  as  a  part  singer  and  as  a  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  flute,  and  a  very  successful  writer,  after 
(he  fashion  of  that  time,  of  fugitive  pieces  of  vcrse.  In  i7Mhe 
married  Catherine  Kingscole,  and  in  ijga  he  obtained  the  de^ee 
of  doctor  of  nedidBe  from  St  Andreas^ 

Nfeanwhile  the  disooveiy  that  is  associated  with  Ms  name 
had  been  slowly  maturing  in  his  mind.  W  hen  only  an  apprentice 
at  Sodbury,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  relations 
between  cow-pox  and  smoll-poz  in  connexion  with  a  popular 
belief  which  he  found  current  in  Gloucestershire,  as  to  the  antagon- 
ism between  these  two  diseases.  During  his  stay  in  London 
he  appears  to  have  mentioned  the  thing  repeatedly  to  Hunter, 
who,  being  engrossed  by  other  important  pursuits,  was  not  SO 
St  ronfiy  persuaded  as  Jeaner  was  cl  iu  poatibk  imoortance,  yet 
spoke  oC  it  to  Ms  friends  aad  in  bb  mtuict.  After  be  began 
practice  in  Berkeley,  Jcnner  was  always  accustomed  to  inquire 
what  his  professional  brethren  thought  of  it;  but  he  found  that, 
when  mt-diial  mtn  had  noticed  the  popular  report  at  all,  they 
supposed  it  to  be  based  on  imperfect  induction.  His  first  careful 
invcsti^ationof  tbe  subject  datedfrom  about  1775,  and  five  years 
elapsed  before  he  bad  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  most  per- 
plexing difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  fint 
satisfied  himself  that  two  diffevent  forms  of  disease,  had  been 
hitherto  confonnded  under  tbe  tern  oow>pox,  only  one  of  which 
protected  against  snall-iMi,  aad  that  many  d  tbe  cases  of  taihiie 
were  to  be  thus  accounted  for;  and  his  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
that  the  true  cow-pox  itself  only  protects  when  communicated 
at  a  particular  stage  of  the  di.scase.  .At  the  same  tirne  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  grtasc  "  of  horses  is  the  same 
disease  as  cow-pox  and  small-pox,  each  t>eing  modified  by  the 
organism  in  which  it  was  developed.  For  many  years,  cow-pox 
being  scaice  in  his  county,  be  baid  no  af)poctuaity  of  inoculaUng 
tbe  dbcaae,  aad  so  ptttiif  hit  dfaeovciy  to  tbe  test,  hot  he  did 
all  he  could  in  the  way  of  coHecting  information  and  communi- 
cating what  he  had  ascertained.  Thus  in  1788  be  carried  a 
drawing  of  the  cow-pox,  a?  seen  on  the  hands  of  a  milkrr.aid,  to 
London, .and  showed  it  to  Sir  E.  Home  and  others,  xOio  agreed 
that  it  was  "an  interesting  and  curious  subjcit."  At  k-ngth, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1796,  be  was  able  to  inoculate  James 
Phipps,  a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  with  matter  from  cow-poK 
vcsides  on  tbe  hand  of  Sarah  Nclmcs.  On  the  ist  of  the  foUov* 
iog  July  the  bey  was  carefully  inoculated  with  variolOtts  matter, 
but  (as  Jeaaer  bad  predicted)  no  small-pox  followed.  The  dis- 
covery was  now  complete,  but  Jenner  was  unable  to  repeat  his 
experiment  until  170?,  owing  lo  the  disappcaranir  of  cc)\v-[x)x 
from  the  dairies.  He  then  repeated  his  inoculations  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  prepared  a  pamphlet  '  / tr.c  Ctiu  -r  nnd 
Ejects  of  Ike  Vcrielce  Vaccinae)  which  should  announce  his  dis- 
covery to  the  world.  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he  thought 
it  well  to  visit  London,  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his 
assertions  to  his  friends;  but  he  remained  in  London  nearly  three 
months,  without  beinf  able  to  find  any  person  who  wodd  submit 
to  be  vacdnated.  Soon  after  he  had  returned  home,  however, 

Henry  Clinc,  surgeon  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  incxrulated  some 
vaccine  matter  obtained  from  him  over  the  diseased  hip-joitit  of  a 
child,  thinking  the  count cr-irriial i>in  might  be  useful,  and  found 
the  patient  afterwards  incapable  of  acquiring  small-pox.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  Jenner  met  with  the  first  oppontion  to 
vacdoaiion;  aad  this  was  the  more  forioidablc  faecsuse  it  pro- 
ceded  from  J.  lageahooB,  a.  cdehiated  physidao  and  man  of 
scienccL  But  meanwhile Cllne*s ad vocacyofvaccloationbraiight 
it  much  more  decidedly  before  the  medkel  profcssfam.  of  whom 

the  rrajority  were  pr  i'lcnt  cr-oiif;h  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  Ihcy  had  mure  ampic  infor.mation.  But  t.esitlcs  these 
there  were  two  noisy  and  troublesome  factions,  one  of  which 
opposed  vaccination  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  practice,  while 
the  other  endangered  its  success  much  more  by  rash  and  sdf- 
sceluDC  advocacy.  At  ih«  bead  of  the  latter  was  Ceof|e  Pcaiaoa. 
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who  in  November  1798  published  « pamphlet  speculating  upon 
tke  subject'  before  even  seeing  a  case  of  cow  poi,  and  aflur- 
mids  cadcsvourcd,  by  lecturing  on  the  subject  and  supplying 
the  vinit,lO|nitbiinself  forwarci  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  cause 
The  antter  i«Mch  he  dftilhbuted,  wfakb  bed  been  derived  lion 
cows  that  were  found  to  be  infected  tn  London,  «a»  foond  ffe« 
quenily  to  produce,  not  the  slight  disease  described  by  Jenner, 
but  more  or  less  severe  eruptions  rcseittbling  small-pox.  Jenner 
concluded  at  onco  iKat  this  was  due  to  an  accidental  contunina- 
tion  of  Ihe  vaccine  with  variolous  matter,  and  a  visit  to  London 
intbeepriog  of  1799  convinrcd  him  ihiil  this  was  the  case.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  the  practice  of  vaccination  spread  over 
England,  bring  urged  principolly  by  BOB-prafes  ional  pcrv^ns  of 
poiition;and  lowanbittdeeenttenpttwRtBiadetofound  insti- 
tuttens  for  gratuitoM  vnccfnatloB  and  for  Mnilyiat  lymph  to 
all  who  might  apply  for  it.  Pearson  proposed  toestabltsb  one  of 
these  in  London,  wiihotit  Jenner's  knowledge,  in  which  he  offered 
him  the  post  of  honorary  corTrs[H)nding  physician!  On  learning 
of  this  scheme  to  supplant  him,  and  to  carry  on  an  institution 
(or  public  vaccination  on  principles  which  he  knew  to  he  partly 
erroneous,  Jenner  once  more  visited  London  early  in  ifioo,  when 
hie  bad  influence  enough  to  seam  the  abandonment  of  the 
project.  He  was  afterwards  pccnted  to  the  hing,  the  quceo 
and  the  prince  of  Walcs^  wheae  cnceungeaicnt  natciiilly  aided 
the  spread  of  vaccination  in  England.  Meanwhile  it  had  made 
rapid  proRTess  in  tbe  United  States,  where  It  was  introduced  by 
Benjamin  Waierhouse,  then  professor  of  physic  at  Harvard, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  was  at  first  tlitTu=.erl 
by  De  Carro  of  Vienna.  In  consequence  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  the  discovery  was  later  in  reaching  I'aris; 
but.  its  importance  ooce  tcaUaed,  k  i|nead tapMly  over  Fkaoce, 
Spain  and  Italy. 

A  fiew  of  the  fnddenta  comiectcd  with  Its  eartensfcm  may  be 
neotioned.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  expedition  whirh 
was  sent  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  In  1803,  for  the  purpo^ic  of 
dilfnsing  cow  f/<"ix  thrtiiu;h  .ill  the  Spanish  po«,ses:.ujr.s  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  whith  rcturiied  in  three  years,  having 
circumna'.  i^ated  the  globe,  and  succeL<li  d  beyond  its  utmost 
expectations.  Clcrg>'men  in  Geneva  and  Holland  urged  vacci- 
mtfaa  upon  their  parisbkmeit  bom  the  pulpit;  in  Sicily, South 
AiBMloa  and  Naples  lelighNiB  pnweisiens  were  formed  for  the 
finpeso  of  receiving  it;  the  anidvaiary  of  Jenner's  bittbday,  or 
of  the  sncccssful  VMeinaiJott.of  James  Phippa«  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  a  feast  fn  Germany;  and  the  empress  of 
Russia  caused  the  fir^t  child  operated  upon  to  receive  the 
name  of  Vaccinov,  and  to  be  e.!u(aled  at  the  public  expense. 
About  il;r  I  lose  of  the  year  1801  J.-nnrr's  lrit  ri<Is  in  Ciloucester- 
shire  prc»cnted  him  wiihaunall  scrviceof  platcasa  testimonial 
of  the  esteem  in  wfakh  they  held  his  discovery.  This  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  peelioinafy  to  the  presenting  of  a  petition 
to  parliament  for  a  fiaiit.  Hie  petition  was  presented  in  1803, 
and  «nu  lelenod  to  •  coounltteo,  of  nhich  the  investigations 
icsutted  In  a  report  in  favour  of  the  gram,  and  uhlnatcly  in  a 
vote  of  f :  o.oDO 

Towardi  ihe  end  of  iSol  Steps  were  taken  to  form  a  society  for 
the  proper  spread  of  vaccination  in  London,  and  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society  was  finally  established,  Jenner  returning  to 
town  to  preside  at  the  first  meeting.  This  institution  began  very 
prosperously,  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  having  been 
inoculated  in  the  lint  eighteen  months,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  deaths  from  small^pox,  which  for  the  btter  half  of  tbeaSth 
century  had  averaged  raiS  annually,  fell  in  1804  to  6»«.  Unfor- 
tunately the  chief  resident  inoculalor  soon  set  himself  up  as  an 
authority  opposed  to  Jenner,  and  ihi>  led  to  such  dissensions  as 
causf'l  ihe  society  to  die  out  in  r'^-j- 

Jenner  was  led,  by  the  languaKi-  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
«he<)ner  when  his  grant  was  proposed,  to  attempt  pnrtirc  in 
LoodoB,  but  altera  year's  trial  he  returned  to  Berkeley.  H  is  gra  n  t 
MS  not  fM  wM  t8o4,  and  then,  after  the  deductioa  of  about 
£ioeo  for  fees,  if  did  little  more  than  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  his  discovery.  For  he  was  so  thotougbly  known  every- 
wfaareaathediscoveterofv»<Tf«allonth>t,asb«hiBMeM  said,  be 


was  "  the  vaccine  clerk  of  the  whole  world  "  At  the  same  tin»e 
he  Continued  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  the  poor  who  applied 
lo  him  on  certain  days,  so  that  he  sometimes  had  as  many 
three  hundred  persons  waiting  at  his  door.  Meanwhile  bonotiQ 
began  to  shower  upon  him  Iron  abroad:  be  was  elected  a  member 
of  almost  an  the  chief  adentUc  societies  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  first  being  that  of  Gdttingen,  where  lie  vras  pro- 
posed by  J.  F.  Blumcnbach.  But  perhaps  the  most  flattering 
proof  of  his  influence  was  derived  from  France.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  cndeavourinj;  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  of  the 
i;nforiunate  Fnglishmen  who  had  been  detained  in  France  on 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  I'cace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  was 
about  to  reject  thh  petition,  when  Josephine  uttered  the  naneof 
Jenner.  The  enmeisr  paused  and  exclaimed:  "  Ah,  we  can 
refuse  nothing  to  that  nsMe."  tosewhatbMrte^the  aame 
service  to  Englishmen  confined  in  Mexico  and  In  Austria;  and 
during  the  biter  part  of  the  great  war  persons  before  leaving 
Fngl.ind  would  Wimetime*  obtain  certificates  signed  by  him 
which  ser\xd  as  passports.  In  his  own  country  his  merits  were 
Ichi  reco;;niied.  I  li'.  applications  on  behalf  of  Frimh  prisnr.crs 
In  England  were  less  succcs<iful,  he  never  shared  in  any  of  tbe 

patron.agc  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, and enscmBonnUe 
to  obtain  a  living  for  his  nephew  George. 

In  t8o6  Lord  Henry  Petty  (aftenmds  tbe  narquess  of  lan^ 
dowMi)  baoMsn  chancellor  of  the  ochequer.  and  was  so  con- 
vinced of  tbe  fnaderiuacy  of  the  former  parliamentary  grant  that 
he  proposed  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  college  of 
physicians  should  be  directed  to  rcfiori  upon  the  success  of 
vaccination.  Their  report  heing-strongly  in  its  favour,  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  proposed  that 
a  sum  of  £10,000  without  any  deductions  should  be  paid  to 
Jenner.  The  anti-vaccinationists  found  but  one  advocate  b 
the  I  louse  of  Commons;  and  finally  the  sum  was  raised  to  £ >o,ooa 
Jenner,  however,  at  the  same  time  had  the  moftttcation  of 
learning  that  government  did  not  intend  to  take  any  steps 
towit  h  chrcl;::',':  '-n:.'.]  p  'V  i-ir»ci)latinn,  which  so  persistently 
kept  up  tli.il  .ihc  Ai'oul  the  same  lime  a  subscription  for 
his  bi-ntt'it  WIS  begun  in  India,  where  his  discovery  had  been 
gratefully  received,  but  the  full  amount  of  tliis  (X7j8j)  only 
reached  him  in  iSi>. 

The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  having  (ailed,  the  national unccinn 
estaUahment  was  founded,  for  the  extension  of  vaednnlieat 
1808.  Jenner  spOBt  five  months  in  London  for  the  piiipsw  nf 
organising  it.  but  was  then  obliged,  by  tbe  dangerous  IQiieas  of 
one  of  his  sons,  to  return  to  Herkeley.  He  had  been  itppointoA 
director  of  the  insiiiutiun;  but  he  had  no  sooner  left  L«ndon 
than  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  president  of  ilie  collcRe  of  physicians, 
neglected  his  recommendations,  an<i  formed  the  board  out  of  the 
officials  of  that  college  and  the  college  of  surgeons.  Jenner  at 
once  resigned  his  post  as  director,  though  he  continued  to  givo 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  whenever  it  was  needed,  and  thisfcs||pm> 
tion  was  a  bitter  mortilieation  to  him.  In  itie  his  eldctt  noiL 
died,  aiKl  Jenner's  grief  at  hb  loss,  and  his  Iwcusnnt  '■'mm^ 
materially  affected  his  health.  In  1S13  the  university  of 
Oxford  conferrcil  on  hfm  the  debtee  of  .NI.D.  It  was  bcheved 
that  this  woulil  lead  to  hi*  election  into  the  college  of  phyiitians. 
but  that  learned  boriy  decided  tlut  he  could  not  be  admitted 
untilhehadundcrgonean  examination  in  classics.  This  Jenner 
at  once  refused;  to  brush  up  his  classics  would,  he  said,  "  be 
irksome  beyond  measure.  I  would  not  do  it  for  a  diadem.  That 
indeed  would  be  a  baabk;  1  arndd  net  dp  it  loc  John  Hnaicrli 
museum." 

He  visited  London  for  the  last  time  la  ltt4,  when  be  was 
presented  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  to  moot  of  the  principal 
pcrsfi  11.1  pes  who  accompanied  them.  In  the  next  year  his  wife's 
death  was  the  stgrval  for  him  lo  retire  from  public  life:  he  never 
left  Derkelcy  again,  except  (or  a  day  or  two,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  found  suflkient  occupaiioo  for  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  in 
cotlectins  fnither  evidence  on  some  potaits  connacaed  with  Hs 
great  diseovery,  and  In  Ms  entagnMnts  nt  n  phgiuiciBat  n 
natumllst  and  a  nsagiitiMK  In  tStt  n  atvetn  cpidonie  nf 
amall-pM  picvaiM.  nnd  fiMh  donbu  mn  Hmnm  m  tke 
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efficacy  of  VKCinttion,  in  part  ap(>4rcntly  owing  to  Hw  bad  | 
<jual;;y  of  the  vaccine  lymph  employed.  1  his  causcJ  Jcnner 
much  annoyance,  vkhich  was  rclicvc<l  by  *n  able  defence  of  the 
practice,  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blanc.  But  tins  led  him,  in 
iSii,  to  send  a  circular  letter  lo  luost  of  the  medical  men  in 
tlK  kingdom  inquiring  into  the  effect  «f  other  »kin  diseases  in 
■adifying  tiic  ptogKit  of  cow^pcuL  A  yctr.  later  lie  published 
lb  Ittt  «Bik,  Om  tkt  li^UmKt  ti  AnifitM  EmfthM  im  Ctrlain 
KsMstt;  and  ia  itaj  lie  presented  hb  taet  piptr— "On  tba 
Mifnlioo  of  Birds  "—to  the  Royal  Society.  On  He  94th  of 
January  1S23  he  retired  to  rest  apparently  as  well  as  usual,  and 
next  morning  rose  and  cr.me  down  to  his  library,  where  he  was 
found  insensible  on  the  iIclt.  m  ,i  state  of  ap<i|ilcxy,  and  with 
(he  light  side  paralysed,  lie  never  rallied,  and  died  on  the 
Mbiriog  morning. 

A  poUic  aubacdpUoB  via  act  oa  loot,  cbortly  after  hia  death, 
by  the  nedicil  nMi^  Uk  onaty,  for  the  purpose  of  ccecting 
lome  memorbl  in  Ma  honour,  and  with  nuch  dUta^  t  MUIh 
dent  sum  waa  fabed  to  enable  a  statue  to  be  placed  In  Oloiitcstcr 
Cathedral.  In  iSsoanother attempt  was  ni„  k:  to  set  upa  monu- 
ment to  him;  this  appears  to  have  failed,  but  at  length,  in  1S58, 
aHatue  of  him  was  erected  by  public  subGcription  in  London. 

Jrnnrr'«  life  was  written  by  the  intimate  friend  of  hb  later  years, 
Dr  John  B.iron  of  Oouoester  (s  vob*  itay.  sSjS).  Sea  also 
Vaccinaiiox. 

JEMirEB.SIR  WILLIAM.  Bast.  (iSis-i8$8),EngUsh  physician, 
«aa  bom «t  Chatham  on  the  30th  of  January  181s,  and  educated 
at  UahraisHy  CaUcae^  London.  He  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1837. 
and  FJLC.P.  in  1853,  and  in  1844  took  tba  Londoa  MJ).  Ia 
1847  he  began  at  the  London  fever  hospital  biveatfgatlons  into 
cases  of"  continued  "  fever  which  enabled  him  finally  to  make  the 
distinction  between  ty[>hus  and  typhoid  on  which  his  reputation 
asa pathologist  princip.illy  rests.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  pro- 
',of  pathological  anatomy  at  University  College,  and  abo 
ihyaidan  to  University  College  Ilospital,  where  be 
aHanraidibaCHntphystcian  ( 1 854-1 876)andconsultingphysician 
(l9l9)>  bMbleahoUBiig  similar  appointments  at  other  hospitals. 
Be  was  abo  auooessivcly  Holme  professor  of  dinical  assdicine 
tad  pmfcMor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medldne  at 
Hahnntty  CoHckc.  He  waspn  si  lent  of  the  college  of  physicians 
{j88t-t888) ;  he  was  ekctcd  I  .R.S.  m  1864,  and  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh.  In  1861  he 
waa  appointed  physician  extraordinary,  and  in  i&6j  physician 
ia  ordinary,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1863  physician  in  ordinary 
ta  the  priace  of  Wales;  he  attended  both  the  prince  consort  and 
thtptiaOBOf  Wales  in  their  attacks  of  typhoid  fever.  In  t868 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  As  a  conaullant  Sit  William  Jcnnar 
had  a  great  reputation,  and  ha  left  a  large  fbitme  when  be  died, 
at  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants,  on  the  itth  of  December  1898, 
having  then  retired  from  practice  for  eight  years  owing  to  failing 
telth. 

JBNKBT.a  small  Spanish  horse;  the  word  is  sometimes  applied 
in  En^iah  t«  a  mule,  the  offspring  of  a  shi  .iss  .md  a  stallion, 
leaaet  OOmes,  through  Fr.  genet,  from  Span,  jimie,  a  light 
liomnan  who  rides  d  to  gineia,  explained  as  "  with  his  legs 
tacked  np."  Tba  aaaa  ia  takea  to  ha  a  oomipiion  of  the 
Arabic  Zemta,  a  Berber  tribe  Carasd  for  ks  cavalry.  Engliah 
and  French  transferred  the  word  from  the  rider  to  hb  bone,  a 
•waning  which  the  word  has  only  acquired  in  Spain  in  modem 
times. 

iBMOLAN  CAVES,  a  series  of  remarkable  caverns  in  Roxburgh 
connty.  New  South  Wales,  Aust  ralia ;  1 1 3  m .  W.  by  N.  of  S  >  d  n .  y 
tad  a.  frarn  Tarana,  which  is  served  by  railway.  They  arc 
tba  BMNt  csfcbeated  of  several  similar  groups  in  the  limestone 
•t  the  cooatiy;  tbty  bava  not  ykUad  foastla  of  fteat  bitercat. 
but  the  staiictMc  fanwatkmi,  aoumbaaa  para  white,  are  of 

extr.iordinary  beauty.  The  caves  have  beea  Itadwid  aaily 
accessible  to  visitors  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

JENSEN.  WILHELM  (1837-  ).  German  author,  was  bom 
at  Heiligenhafcn  in  Holstein  on  the  isth  of  February  1837,  the 
son  of  a  local  Danish  magistrate,  who  came  of  old  patrician 
f  tbiaa  stock.  After  attending  the  dasaicai  Khoob  at  Kiel  and 


LObeck,  Jensen  studied  net&ma  at  tile  aaTveidliea  of  KM, 

WUrzburg  and  Breslau.  He,  however,  abandoned  the  medical 
profession  for  that  of  letters,  and  after  engaging  for  some  years 
in  individual  private  study  proceeded  to  .Munich,  where  he 
associated  with  men  oi  letters.  After  a  residence  in  Stuttgart 
(t86s-iS6g).  where  for  a  short  time  he  conducted  the  Schva- 
biscke  Veikt-Zritung,  he  became  editor  in  Flensburg  of  the 
NorddeuUdu  ZcUung.  In  1877  he  again  returned  to  Kiel,  Kvcd 
ftoBi  1876  to  1888  ia  Fieiburi  in  Bieiagau,  aad  sbice  iWS  haa 
beca  iirideat  la  Maaidi. 

Jensen  is  peribipa  the  most  fertile  of  modSra  Canaaa  wilMM  «f 
fu-tiori,  more  than  one  hundred  works  having  proceeded  Iram  Ms 


pen;  but  mily  comparatively  few  of  them  have  caught  the  public 
ta>te;  such  arc  the  novels,  Karin  ton  Sthutden  (Bcrnn,  1S78;:  Die 
hrau'U  Erica  (Berlin,  l86<<):  and  the  tale,  Die  Pfiifer  jpi:  Di^soilcih. 
Etne  CenkuhU  am  dem  Elsois  (iH8)).  Ainnnt;  oll  -  r^  n  ,iv  \< 
mentionc*!;  liarthenia  (Berlin,  1677) ;  O'ois  u«J  OuWa  (Berlin,  ifttCi); 
Jletmkunjt  (DrcvdLn,  18^);  Aus  See  und  Sand  (Dresden,  l>^y); 
Luv  und  Let  (Berlin,  1897);  and  the  narratives,  Aus  den  Taten  dtr 
Hansa  (Letpsig.  1885);  Aus  $tiUtr  ZeU  (Berlin.  l88t-lW^:  and 
Heimatk  (nai).  Jenaen  also  published  se«K  tragedies,  among 
w hick BUfWlm,  i8j«)  aad  Jfcr  K*m$ff»i^i  M  OFMbwt  ba 
Br.,  1884)  may  ba  1  ' — 


JENYNS,  SOAMB  (1704-1787),  English  author,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  ist  of  January  1704,  and  was  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  174J  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
Cambridgeshire,  in  which  hb  property  lay,  and  he  afterwards  sat 
for  the  borough  of  Dimwich  aod  tba  town  of  Cambridge.  From 
175s  to  1780  ha  was  ana  of  the  commssioners  of  the  board  of 
trade.  Be  dM  an  the  s8th  off  Decaniber  1787. 

For  the  measure  of  lftcnir>'  repute  whkh  be  enjoyed  dmiitg  hb 
life  Jcnyns  was  indebted  as  much  to  hb  wealth  and  social  stand"- 
inR  as  to  his  accomplishrnriits  and  talents,  though  both  were 
considerable.  His  poc ticn!  work'^,  the /Ir/ 0/  Dancing  (i' '7)  •''n-i 
MiKelliinici  (1770K  cont.-in  ir-any  p.Ts?ages  graceful  and  lively 
though  occasionally  vcrginj^  on  licence,  llie  first  of  his  prose 
works  was  his  Fnt  tmftthy  Mo  the  Nature  and  Of^f»  tf  Bt9 
(1756)..  This  essay  waa  aeverely  criticised  on  ita  aopauaaoel 
especUly  by  SaMiel  JobasoB  ia  the  Ifkrary  tf afsmM.  Jfobn* 
ion,  in  a  sktshing  review— the  best  paper  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote— condemned  theboott  as  a  slight  and  shallow  attempt  to 


solve  one  of  the  mo.st  dilTi 


ral  problems.    Jenyns.  a 


gentle  and  amiable  ni,-in  in  the  mam,  was  extremely  irritated  by 
his  f.iilure.  He  put  forth  n  second  cditinn  of  his  work,  prefaced 
by  a  \'indication,  and  tried  to  take  vengeance  on  Johnson  after 
his  death  by  a  sarca.^lic  epii  iph.'  In  1776  Jenyns  published  his 
Kscw  «flkg  InknuU  Eiridcnce  of  Ike  Christian  ReUpoti.  Though 
at  one  period  of  UaliCebahad  afTccted  a  kind  of  delsticaeQ>tidna, 
he  had  aosr  latwued  to  attbodoqr,  ami  there  seean  ao  reasoa 
to  doubt  hb  alaoerlty,  qocationed  at  the  time,  fa  defending 
Chrntianily  on  the  ground  of  its  total  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason.  The  work  was  deservedly  praised  in  its 
day  for  its  liii  r.iry  merits,  but  is  so  plainly  the  production  of  an 
amateur  in  theology  that  as  a  scientific  treatise  it  i.s  valueless. 

A  crilkctcd  edition  of  the  works  of  Jenyns  :ip[ic.ircd  in  \'')<>, 
with  a  biograph;^  by  Charles  NaUon  Cole.  1  here  arc  several 
references  to  him  in  OoaaiU's  Johnson. 

JEOPARDY,  a  tetai  laraninf  risk  or  danger  of  death,  loss  or 
other  Injury.  Tba  word.  In  Hid.  Eng.  ju parti,  jrupartie,  ttc^ 
was  adapted  from  0.  Fr.  ju,  later  jeu,  and  parti,  even  game, 
in  medieval  Latin  jocus  parlilus.  This  term  was  originally 
used  of  a  problem  in  chess  or  of  a  stage  in  any  other  game  at 
which  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  players.  It  waa  tbot  aady  tnuufonBad  to  Wf 
state  of  uncertainty. 

JSraSON.  ROBERT  (1736-1803),  British  drair.ati.t,  was 
bom  in  Ixdaad*  After  serving  for  some  yeaia  in  tiie  British 
army,  he  retired  tailb  tba  tank  of  captain,  and  Bvtd  bi  England, 
where  he  was  the  friend  of  Garrick,  Reynolds,  GoMsmhb, 
Johnson,  Burke.  Burney  and  Charles  Townshend.  His  appoint* 
ment  as  master  of  the  hoiae  to  the  locd-licutcxunt  of  Ireland 

•  Two  lines  will  suffice : — 

Boswell  and  Thrale,  retailed  of  hi^  wit, 

Will  tell  you  how  be  wrote,  and  uU'd,  and  cough 'd.  and  spit. 
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Wk  Um  htdt  toDrilDB.  HtlMblldwd.  in  the  Mtnury  news- 
piper  «  Miles  flf  atUdw  In  dcicaee  of  Uw  tonNicateiiiu'k 
administration  wliicfa  wete  aftefwaidt  oolketcd  and  tnoed  fa 

book  form  under  the  title  of  r*«  Bachelor,  or  Sptcuhlions  of 
Jtofry  \i'tsi;sr.:jfe.  A  pcrjsion  of  £.^oo,  afterwards  doubkd, 
was  gr.intnl  hini,  atnl  lit;  fuld  his  afipoinimcnt  under  twelve 
tuccccding  viceroys.  I  rom  :;7S  he  was  cnRaReil  in  the  writing 
ol  plays-  Among  others,  his  tragedy  Br^f;iinzi:  was  successfully 
performed  at  Drury  Lone  in  i77S<  Conspiracy  in  1796,  The  Lair 
tf  Lombar4y  in  1779,  and  The  Count  0/  Narbonne  at  Covent 
Ganica  in  17S1.  to  1794  be  pubUslied  an  heroic  poem  Eamam 
flirmiU,  tad  Tkt  Cimfestimi  of  Jacqmts  BapliH$  CMrttni,  • 
satire  on  the  excesses  of  the  French  Rc\'otution.  Be  died  at 
BUckrock,  near  Dublin.on  the  jist  of  May  i8oj. 

JEPHTHAH,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  in  the  Bible,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Gilcad,  and,  being  expelled  from  his  fithcr'.s 
house  by  his  lawful  brcihn  n,  uhI  refuge  in  the  Syrian  land  tif 
Tob,  where  he  gathered  around  him  a  powerful  band  of  homclc&s 
■wn  like  himself.  The  Ammonites  pressing  bard  on  his  country- 
mtB,  the  ddea  of  Cikad  aUed  (or  hia  help,  which  he  consented 
I*  give  M  coadiUoo  tktt  fai  the  event  of  vlctoiy  be  should  be 
oude  their  bead  (J«d^  iL  t-adL  }).  ffinnawfebatltaowaio 
history  and  literature  in  conaekwn  wtlh  hb  vow,  tihldi  led  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  on  his  successful  return.  TTie  reluct- 
ance shown  by  many  writers  in  accepting  the  plain  sense  of  the 
nArrative  on  this  pciinl  procicds  to  a  larfic  extent  on  unwarranted 
assumptions  as  to  the  stage  of  cthiul  dcvclupmeni  which  had 
been  reached  in  Israel  in  the  period  of  the  judges,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  narrative  took  shape.  The  annual  lamentation  of 
the  women  for  her  death  wi|BeMs  nythinl  «ii|iB  (ice 
Ammb).  Attached  t»  the  oaRMlva  it  ao  accQont  «f  •  qvaml 
between  Jcphihab  and  the  Ephrainitca.  The  btter  were 
defeated,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  theCileadites,  who  had 
seised  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  As  the  fugitives  allemptcd  to 
cross  they  were  hiddm  to  say  "  »hil>!)i"i|i  th  "  ("  I'ij>j  1  "  ur  "  car 
of  corn"),  and  ihijsc  who  said  "  siblxilcih  "  (ihc  Ephraimilcs 
apparently  being  unu^d  to  th),  were  at  once  put  to  death.  In 
this  way  42,000  of  the  irilie  were  killed.' 

The  loose  conncxiun  intwccn  thi»  and  the  main  tjarrativc,  a*  al^o 
the  lengthy  speech  to  the  children  of  Amraon  (xi.  14-37),  which  really 
relates  to  Moab,  has  led  some  writers  to  infer  that  two  distinct 
heroes  and  situation*  have  been  combiacd.  See  further  the  com- 
Bwiwaries  oo  the  Book  e(  Jadfea  (f  Ji.).  and  Cheyne.  &kx>  an. 
-Jephthah."  ^  ^aTC.) 

JERAHMEEL.  (Hcb."May  Cod  pity"),  in  the  Bible,  a 
clan  which  with  Caleb,  the  Kcnites  and  others,  occupied  the 
aootllcrn  steppes  of  Palestine,  probably  in  the  district  around 
Aiadt  about  17  m.  S.  of  Hebron.  It  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
David  during  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  39),  and 
It  was  apparently  in  his  reign  that  the  various  elements  of  the 
aonth  were  united  and  were  reckoned  to  Israel.  This  is 
expressed  in  Iba  dnoaidcr's  genealogies  which  make  Jerahmcei 
and  Caleb  desoendanti  of  Judab  (see  Davio;  Juoah). 

On  the  name*  In  i  Chron.  ii.  see  S.  A.  Cook  Ency.BA^  col. 
3x(is  scq.  Pcleth  (ff.  33)  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Pctcthitcs  (a  Sam. 
viii.  18;  XV.  18;  XX.  7).  and  since  the  name  occurs  in  the  revolt  of 
Korah  (Num.  xvi.  i).  it  is  possible  that  Jvrahmecl,  like  Cafeband 
the  Kcnites.  had  moved  northwards  from  Kadcsh.  Samuel  f?.f,) 
was  of  Jerahmwl  (l  S.iin.  i.  1;  S  iituaKiiu  I.  and  the  ronscculive 
Jerahmcvlitc  name*  Nathan  and  ZaUad  (l  Chron.  ii.  ii>\  have  been 
«s>i>fi:it( (1  witfi  till-  prophet  and  officer  (i^bud,  I  Kingt  iv.  5)  of  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon  rrspeciiwty.  The  asweiaiion  of 
SbnmkI  aad  Nathan  with  Uda  dm.  if  correct,  is  a  further  illustra- 
tion  of  the  Inportanee  of  the  MHath  for  the  growth  of  biblical 
Uftory  (see  KEKiicsand  Rrcii,\mTEs).  The  ChrenUUs  ej  Jtrakmtd 
<M.  OaslcT,  Oriental  Trjmlalwn  Fund,  1879)  in  a  late  production 
cont.tinin^  a  number  of  apocryphal  Jewish  legends  of  no  htttorical 
value.  ^A.C4 

*Simj)*tly  a  Syrian  Morv  tells  how  the  Drwaca  came  \-  >t-iv 
IfanSim  raha's  trooM,  and  desiring  10  spare  theSyrfanv  ji^.d 

the  men  to  say  pimal  (camel).  As  the  Syrian^  pronounce  the  (  mj(c, 
artd  the  Egyptians  the  f,  hard,  the  former  wtre  easily  identified. 
Other  examples  from  Ine  East  will  It  found  in  H.  Kav, 
Yaman.  p.  36,  ,md  in  S.  I.ane-l'<jolc,  ffi'lfry  cf  h'cyM  :n  thr  Middle 
Atei.  p.  jjoo.  Also,  at  the  bicilian  Vespers  (March  13,  12&2)  the 
French  were  made  to  betray  themselves  by  lhair  peeWMWCiatiOB  Ol 
t.M(t  and  eutri  (luLeliktUkiFt.c  like  <). 


JERBA,  an  ftfaad  off  th»«dMt  «r  North  Africa  In  the  <MI 
of Cabci,fonHlttgpartof thercfenqpofTtai^a.  ItisiepatatM 
fiom  the  malnhind  by  two  narrow  straits,  and  save  for  tlicie 

channels  blocks  the  entrance  to  a  large  bight  identified  whh 
the  Lake  Triton  of  the  Romans.  The  western  strait,  opening 
into  the  Gulf  of  Cibcs,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad;  the  ra'iirn 
strait  is  wider,  but  at  low  water  it  is  possible  to  cross  to  the 
mainland  by  the  Tarik-el-Jemd  (road  of  the  camel).  Ihe 
island  is  irregular  in  outline,  its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
being  some  M  n.,  and  its  area  42s  sq.  m.  It  contains 
neither  civeis  nor  ipriaBSi  bat  ia  supplied  with  water  by  «clft 
and  cfeienn.  It  ia  flat  and  well  wooded  with  date  palms  and 
olive  trees.  Pop.  JSiOOO  tO  40.000,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
being  Berbers.  Though  many  of  them  have  adopted  Arabic 
a  Berber  i<liom  i,  C'lninionly  spoken.  An  aflinity  exists  between 
the  Berbers  of  Jcrba  and  the  Bcni  Mzab.  About  .?ooo  Jews 
live  apart  in  villages  of  tluir  own,  anil  some  400  Europeans, 
chiefly  Maltese  and  Greeks,  arc  settled  in  the  island.  Jerba  has 
a  considetahlajeplBation  for  the  nunufactuic  Of  the  woolen 
tissues  interwoven  with  silit  which  are  known  aa  hiimei 
stuffs;  a  market  for  the  aaJe  of  qwnges  is  held  Aram  November 
tUl  March;  aad  then  k  a  oomiderablc  export  trade  ia  oitvti^ 
dates,  figs  and  ether  frtifta.  The  capital,  trading  centre  and 

usual  l.inding  [itacc  are  at  H.iumt-cs-Suk  (market  quarter)  on 
the  tiorth  side  of  the  island  ([Ktp.  2500).  Here  are  a  mcdie\-al 
fort,  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1784,  and  a  modern  fort,  garri- 
soned by  the  French.  Gallala,  to  the  south,  is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  white  pottery,  much  prized.  At  El 
Kaniara  (the  bridge)  on  the  eastern  strait,  and  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  mainbind  by  a  causeway,  ate  extensive  ruins 
of  a  Roman  city->piobably  those  of  hlenins,  once  a  fieiuiriiinf 
seaport. 

Jerba  is  the  tAtophagiiis  or  Lotus-eaters*  Island  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  is  also  identified  with  the 

Brachion  of  Scylax  The  modern  name  appears  as  early  as 
the  4lh  century  in  Scxtus  Aurelius  \'ictor.  In  the  middle  age* 
the  possession  of  Jerba  was  cotUested  by  the  Normans  of 
Sicily,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Turks,  the  Turks  proving  vic- 
torious. In  1560  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Ik-et  off 
the  coast  of  the  island  by  I'iali  Pasha  and  the  corsair  Dragvt 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Haumt-cs-Suk  waa  exterminated,  aad 
a  pyramid,  le  ft.  broad  at  the  ba*e  and  10  ft.  high,  was  buflt 
of  their  ikuUa  and  other  bones.  In  1848  this  pyramid  was  pulled 
down  at  the  imtance  of  ihr  christian  community,  and  the 
bones  were  buried  in  tbc  Catholic  cemetery.    In  general,  from 

t  he  Arab  invaahm  in  the  Tth.cantny  Jerba  ahaifd  the  iartaaia 

of  Tunisia. 

See  H.  Barth,  Ifawferi/nj-t  :i :,':>:  d.r  Ku^tenL  it$  ttitlthr.fcu 
(Berlin.  1849);  and  H.  von  .Maiizan,  Rcttt  in  Tumii  im4  Jrifau 
(Leipzig,  liSjo). 

JERBOA,  proper^  the  name  of  an  Arabian  and  North 
Afiican  jumping  lodcnt  mammal.  JaaJmt  aetyptius  (also  known 

as  Jaculus,  or  Dip»t,  jandus)  typifying  the  Id^mWy  Jecutidat  (or 
Dipodidat),  but  in  a  wider  sense  applied  to  most  of  tbc  repre- 
sentatives of  th.1t  family,  which  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
desert  am!  sonii  de*crt  tracts  ol  llic  Old  World,  although  un- 
known in  ,\liica  suuih  of  the  Sahara,  in  ^11  the  more  typical 
members  of  the  family  the  three  middle  metatarsals  of  the  long 
hind-legs  arc  fused  into  a  cannon-bone;  and  in  the  true  jerboas 
of  the  genus  Jactdut  the  two  lateral  toes,  with  titeir  ■uppertiaff 
metatarsals,  are  lost,  although  they  are  present  lil  the  ataat^ia 
(^tatfaia),  ia  adrich,  howavet,  aa  in  certain  allied  genera,  ooiy 
the  three  middle  toet  are  functional.  As  regards  the  trae 
jerlHjis,  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  structure  of  ibcir 
hind  legs  to  that  obtaining  among  birds.  In  both  groups,  for 
inManrc,  the  lower  part  of  the  hind-leg  is  formed  by  a  long, 
slender  cannon-bone,  or  metatarsus,  termiitating  interiorly  in 
triple  condyles  for  the  three  long  and  sharply  clawed  toes,  the 
resemblance  being  increased  by  the  fact  tiiat  in  both  caacs 
the  small  bone  of  the  leg  (fibula)  is  fused  with  the  larfc  ooe 
(tibia).  It  may  also  l>e  noticed  that  in  mammals  and  biadi 
wUch  bop  oa  two  kgs,  such  as  jerboas,  kangaroos,  ihrashm  nai 
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Inches,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  thigh-bone  or  femur  to 
the  tibia  vid  foot  (mctalnrsusand  toes)  is  constant,  ()cinR  3  to  5; 
in  animaU,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  hires,  horses  anci  frogs, 
whjch  use  all  four  feet,  the  tut  responding  lengths  nrc  4  to  7.  The 
jtscmblance  between  the  jerboa's  and  the  bird's  skeleton  is 
««|l|g  to  adaptation  to  a  iimiUr  mode  of  existence.  In  the 
jTsmg  Jerboa  tbe  impoition  of  the  femur  to  the  mt  of  the  leg 
bttwiaaeMfnonBuiyraiuiiagiiiiimb.  Further,  at  u  etrly 
ilaieof  dmkfNaeiit  the  fibula  It  a  complete  and  separate  bone, 
white  the  three  metatanah,  whMl  lubsequcntly  fuse  together 
to  form  the  cinnon-honc,  arc  likewise  separate.  In  addition  to 
thfir  long  hind  and  short  fore  limbs,  jerboas  arc  mostly  ch.ir;(r- 
tcriiiJ  by  ihtir  silky  coats — of  a  fawn  colour  to  harmonize  with 
their  desert  surroundings — their  large  eyes,  and  long  tails  and 
MH.  As  is  always  the  case  with  large-eared  animals,  the 
tjmpaak  bullae  of  the  ikuU  are  of  uouiually  large  lue;  the  siae 
vatying  In  the  different  gcnem  ■ocofding  to  that  of  the  taa. 
(For  the  chanctcriaticiof  the  iaiRily  and  of  its  noK  iBini^^ 
lenerie  representatlvea,  see  ItoDKimA.) 

In  the  r^ypti.in  jerboa  the  length  of  the  body  is  8  in.,  and  that 
0/  Ihr  t.iil,  »  h:i,h  I'ln;;,  r \  lindrira!  inrl  covered  with  short  hair 
ten^iin.itc^  by  a  luft,  10  in.  The  fi\c-tn.:-'l  iu:n',  limbs  anr  cx- 
trcnvcly  short,  while  tlic  hind  pair  ane  *ix  times  toag.  When 
abont  tospfing.  thia  jefboa  niacs  ili  body  by  aMana  of  «M  Moder 
cstiemities,  and  supports  itaelf  at  the  aama  tloie  upon  Ita  tail, 
while  the  loro-fect  are  so  e!f«c!y  pressed  to  the  brp^T^t  as  to  be 
frartcly  visiliV.  whirh  doubtless  sugsested  the  name  Difus,  or  two- 
footed.  It  then  leaps  into  the  air  and  alights  upon  it*  four  feet,  but 
initantaneou-ly  iTt-ditiK  itnell,  it  ma kw  another  ^(itinf:.  atxi  to  on 
in  «ueh  r.ipiil  •■uri  1  ^vji^m  as  to  appear  as  if  rather  flying  than  running. 
Ii  is  a  Rfi  i^-iriou"-  .iMin.il.  living  in  considerable  colonies  in  l>urrow», 
which  it  excavates  with  its  nails  and  teeth  in  the  sandy  toil  of  E| 
and  Arabia.  In  these  it  fcanabia  duriNf  t>***  «f  ^ 
emerKtni  at  night  in  search  of  the  hetba  on  «hiai  it  foidi. 
exceedingly  shy,  and  this,  toscther  with  ita  estraordiiury  agiliiy. 
renders  it  difficiitt  to  rapture.  The  Arabs,  however,  Sttoeeed  by 
rlosinp  lip  all  the  exits  from  the  bnrrows  with  a  sin(;le  exception,  by 
which  the  r  Kli  nis  are  (on  1  il  i  >  (•■.<  . i[m'.  ami  ovrr  which  a  net  is 
placed  (or  their  rapture.  U  hi  n  ronhncjl.  they  will  enaw  through 
the  h.irdc^t  wocxl  in  order  to  mjlcL-  t)i'  ir  1  ,ipe.  The  l\  r^ian  jerboa 
{Ahclnia  indka)  is  also  a  nocturnal  liurrowing  animal,  feeding 
chiefly  on  grain,  which  it  stores  up  in  uadamrouad  repositories, 
dosing  these  when  full,  and  only  drawing  upon  tfiein  when  the  supply 
of  feed  Move  ground  la  otfaaustcd  (see  also  Jtwrwo  Ifoonit^^ 

JERDAN.  WILLIAM  (i7aj-i.'?6o),  Scottish  JournaOst,  was 
born  on  the  16th  of  April  i;^?,  .it  KcUo,  Scotland.  During  the 
years  between  1799  and  1S06  lie  spent  ?=hort  periods  in  a  country 
lawycr'a  office,  •  London  West  India  merchant's  counting- 
houae,  an  Edtabnrgb  ■olicitor'a  chambers,and  held  the  position  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  board  BJI.  guardahip  'HUadiator"  in  Pute- 
mouth  Harbour,  under  hii  uncle,  who  waa  nirgeon.  He  went  to 
London  in  1806.  and  became  a  r.cv.  ?papcr  reporter.  He  was  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  un  the  iith  of  May  181  2  when 
Spencer  Perceval  was  shot,  and  was  the  fin,t  to  sei/c  the  assassin. 
By  181J  he  had  become  editor  of  The  Sun,  a  scmi-ofucial  Tory 
paper;  he  occasionally  inserted  literary  articles,  then  quite  an 
unOMal  proceeding;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  chief  proprietor 
brottgfat  that  engagement  ton  doseln  1817  He  passed  next  to 
the  editor's  chair  of  the  Literary  Gazdle,  which  he  conducted  with 
success  for  thirty-four  years.  Jerdan's  poailioa  ai  editor 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  distinRuishcd  writers.  An 
account  of  his  friends,  amonR  whom  Canning  was  a  spedal 
insirr.atc,  is  to  he  found  in  his  Mcti  I  lu;vt  Knmvn  (1866).  When 
Jcrdaj\  retired  in  1850  from  the  editorship  of  the  Literary 
Cnctlt  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
testimonial  of  over  £900  was  subscribed  by  his  friends;  and  in 
1853  a  government  penafon  of  100  guineas  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  published  his  AnUkiognpkjt  in 
i85i-i8$3.  and  died  on  the  iith  of  July  1869. 

JERB1IIAH.  in  the  Bible,  the  hst  pte-exSHc praptiel  or.  6a6- 

$86  B.C.  ?).  son  of  Hilkiah, 

Early  Diiys  oj  Jeremijli  — Then:  must  .ini  'cntly  have  existed 
one  or  more  prose  works  on  Jeremiah  and  his  limes,  written 
peitly  to  do  honour  to  the  prophet,  partly  to  propagate  those 
viewt  rapectiag  brad's  past  villi,  tahich  the  name  el 


Jeremiah  was  assodated.  Some  fragments  of  this  work  (or 
these  works)  have  come  down  to  us;  they  greatly  add  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Strict  hi.storical  truth  we 
must  not  ask  of  them,  but  they  d  >  gi  .x  us  whnt  was  believed 
concerning  Jeremiah  in  the  following  age,  and  we  must  believe 
that  the  personality  so  honoured  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
We  have  also  a  niunber  of  genuine  propbedca  which  admit 
us  Into  Jeremiah's  inner  nature.  These  are  our  best  antliarl|]ca» 
bat  they  are  deficient  in  concrete  facts.  By  birth  Jeremiah  «a* 
a  countryman;  he  came  of  a  priestly  family  whose  estate  hy  at 
Anathoth  "in  the  land  of  Benjamin  "  (vxxii.  3;  cf.  i.  1).  He 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(626  D.c),  still  young  but  irresistibly  impelled.  Unfortiinateiy  the 
account  of  the  call  and  of  the  object  of  the  tlivinc  caller  come  to 
us  from  a  later  hand  (ch.  i.),  but  wc  can  well  believe  that  the 
concrete  faa  which  the  prophetic  call  illuminated  was  an  impend* 
ing  blow  to  the  stale  (i.  ij-16;  cf.  ch.  iv.).  What  the  blow 
cjnctly  waa  it  diqmtcd,*  but  it  is  certain  that  Jeremiah  saw  the 
gathering  storm  and  anticipated  its  result,  while  the  statesmen 
were  still  wrapped  in  a  false  security.  Five  years  later  came 
the  reform  movctmr.t  produced  by  the  "finding"  of  the  "  book 
of  the  law  "  in  the  Temple  in  611  n  c.  (j  Kings  xxii.  8),  and  some 
critics  have  gathcre<l  from  Jcr.  xi.  1-8  that  Jeremiah  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  publicly  supported  this  book  in  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere.  To  others  this  view  appears  in  itacU  improln 
able.  How  can  a  man  like  Jeremiah  have  advocated  any  sock 
panacea?  He  waa  indeed  not  at  first  a  complete  pemhnlit, 
but  to  be  a  prcadier  of  Deuteronomy  required  a  sanguine  temper 
which  a  prophet  of  the  school  of  Isaiah  could  not  possess.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  famous  passage  (viii.  8,  sec  R.V.)  in  which 
Jeremiah  delivers  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  "  rA  tiSes"  (or, 
as  we  might  render,  "  bookmen  ")  and  their  "  f.il-c  pen."  If, 
as  Wcllhauscn  and  Duhm  suppose,  this  refers  to  Deuteronomy 
(i.e.  the  original  Deuteronomy),  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory 
referred  to  is  proved.  And  even  if  wc  think  that  the  phraseology 
of  viii.  S  uplies  rather  to  a  body  of  writings  than  to  a  single  book, 
yet  there  B  no  good  groond  (x!.  i-S  and  nihr.  la  bcioKW  dtebt» 
ful  origin)  for  supposing  that  Jeremiah  wcold  have  eicepled 
Deuteronomy  from  his  condemnation. 

Stiigrs  rj  his  Dcy!opmer.t. — .At  first  our  prophet  was  not  alto- 
gether a  pessimist,  lie  a.spircd  to  convince  the  better  minds 
that  the  only  hope  for  I  r.Ti  iitcs,  as  well  as  for  Israel,  lay  in 
"  returning  "  to  the  true  Vahweh,  a  deity  who  was  no  mere 
national  god,  and  was  not  to  Im:  cajoled  by  the  punctual  offering 
of  costly  sacrifices.  When  Jeremiah  wrote  iv.  1-4  he  evidently 
considered  that  the  judgment  could  even  then  be  averted.  Aftcf^ 
wards  he  became  less  hopeful,  and  it  wu  perhaps  a  doser 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  capital  that  served  to 
disillu.sionize  him.  He  began  his  work  at  .^natholh,  but  v.  i-j 
(as  Duhm  points  out)  seems  to  come  from  one  who  has  just  now 
for  the  first  time  "run  to  and  fri>  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem," 
observing  and  observed.  And  what  is  the  result  of  his  expedi- 
tion? That  he  cannot  find  Alillgle  Jost  and  honest  man.  that 
high  and  low.  rich  and  peer,  are  all  ignofaat  of  the  true  method 
of  worshipping  God  ("  the  way  of  Yahweh,"  v.  4).  It  would 
seem  as  if  Anathoth  were  less  corrupt  than  the  capital,  the  moral 
state  of  which  so  shocked  Jeremiah.  And  yet  he  does  not  really 
go  beyond  the  great  city  proi)hct  Isaiah  who  calls  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  "  a  people  of  Gomorrah  "  (i.  10).  With  all  reverence, 
an  historical  student  has  to  dt.li.u!  :,ot;uiiiing  from  Ixith  these 
statements.  It  is  true  that  commercial  prosperity  bad  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  old  morality,  and  that  contact  with  other 

'  Davidson  fHast.,  D.B.,  S.  570  b)  mentions  two  views.  (1 )  The 
foe  might  be  a  creation  of  his  moral  prrscntiment  and  assigned 
to  thr  nonh  !i%  the  cloudy  region  of  mystery."  (j)  The  more  usual 
view  is  that  the  Scythians  (*ec  Herod,  i.  76.  io3-io6;iv.  i)ar« meant. 
Ne  ither  o(  thrw  views  is  satisfactory.  The  passage  v.  15-17  '00 
ill  finite  fi.>r  ( 1 1,  and  as  for  (j).  the  idea  of  a  threatened  Scythian  inva- 
sion lock*  a  sutficicnl  basis.  Those  w  ho  hold  (?)  have  to  ituppotc  that 
original  rcfefenecsio  the  Scythians  were  retouched  under  the  impre*- 
sionofChaldeaninvasions.  HeoceCheyne"*iheory  of  a  north  Arabun 
invaMon  from  the  bnd  of  Zaphon  - Zibeon  (Ccn.  xxxvi.  a,  t4K 
i  t.  Uhmael.  Cf.  N.  Schmidt,  £»ify.  Bib.,  Zibcon.  "  ScythMMT 
i  8  i  CJieync.  CrOica  AMca.  part  i  Uni»h  and  Jereauah). 
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MOples,  as  vretl  as  the  course  of  political  history,  had  appeared 
(o lower  the  position  of  the  God  of  Israel  In  relation  to  other  gods. 

Still,  some  adherents  of  the  old  Isri;clitish  moral  and  religious 
Standards  must  ha\e  survived,  only  they  were  not  to  be  found 
In  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  but  as  a  rule  in  coteries  which 
handed  on  the  traditions  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  in  sorrowful 
■etfreimnt. 

Da»ssr  oj  Book  Rdi^mt.—PNlbabiy,  too,  even  io  the  highest 
dias  there  were  tome  «hb  had  •  noid  sympathy  with  Jetenlah; 
othenrlK  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  Contentsof  Deuteronomy, 
at  least  if  the  book  "  found  "  in  the  Temple  at  all  resembled  the 

central  portion  of  our  Dcutcronoiny.  And  the  assumption 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  respectful  attitude  of  certain 
"  elders  of  the  l.ind  "  in  xxvi.  17  sqq..  and  of  the  "  princes  "  in 
xxxvi.  19,  35,  towards  Jeremiah,  which  may,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
have  been  due  to  the  leeCMt  tebm  novemat  If  therefore 


Jeremiah  aimed  at  Deuteronomy  in  the  leveie  lamBiy  of  viiLS, 
he  went  too  far.  Hiitoty  shows  that  hook  icUgiaii  has  igpedat 
ihttsers  of  its  own.'  Nevertbeleaa  the  same  incorruptible 
adviser  also  shows  that  book  religion  may  be  necessary  as  an 

education.d  instrutnt  nt,  .in  !  a  compromise  bclwetlt  Uw  two 
types  of  religion  is  without  historical  precedent. 

Rtisction:  Oppaiticn  to  JircPiiah. — This,  however,  could  not 
as  yet  \k  recognised  by  the  friends  of  prophecy,  even  though  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  claims  of  book  religion  were  rebuffed 
by  facts.  The  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo  in 
fe8B.C.  dashed  the  high  hopes  of  the  "  book-men,"  but  meant  no 
tictocy  for  Jeremiah.  Its  only  result  for  the  majority  was  a 
faffing  back  on  the  earlier  popular  cuttuaof  the  Baals,  and  on  the 
heathen  customs  introduced,  or  reintroduced,  by  Josiah's  grand- 
father, Manaiich.  Would  that  we  possessed  the  section  of  the 
prophet's  biography  which  described  his  attitude  immediately 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Mcgiddol  Let  us,  however,  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have,  and  notably  for  the  detailed  narra- 
tives in  chs.  xxvi.  and  xxxvi.  The  former  is  dated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rctgn  of  JeboiaUm,  though  Wcllhauscn  suspects 
that  the  date  is.a  mistake,  and  that^  teal  occasion  was  the 
death  of  JwSA.  The  one  c1ear«^ted  patriot  saw  the  full 
tnrnnini;  nf  tlic  tragedy  of  Mcgiddo, and  for  "prophesying  against 
this  city  secured,  as  men  thought,  by  the  Temple  (vii.  4)— he 
was  accused  by  "  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people"  of 
high  treason.  But  the  divinity  which  hedged  a  prophet  saved 
him.  The  "  princes,"  supported  by  certain  "  ciders  "  and  by 
"  the  people  "  (quick  to  change  their  leaders),  succeeded  in 
quashing  the  accusation  and  setting  the  prophet  free.  No  king, 
be  it  observed,  is  ncotioned.  The  lattemattative  is  still  more 
cidting.  la  ttte  fourth  year  of  Jdwlaklm  (>  the  first  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  xxv.  i)  Jeremiah  was  bidden  to  write  down  "  all 
the  words  that  Yahweh  had  spoken  to  him  against  Jerusalem 
(so  LXX  ),  Judah  and  all  the  nations  from  the  days  of  Josiah 
onwards"  (xxxvi.  2).  So  at  least  the  authors  of  Jeremiah's 
biography  Icll  us.  They  add  that  in  the  next  year  Jeremiah's 
scribe  Baruch  rca^l  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  first  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  Temple, ueato the"  princes,"  and  then  to  the 
kins,  who  decided  his  om  fittw*  ptdiqr  by  buiaing  fianich's 
roll  in  the  bnuier.  We  cannot,  however,  Und  oursems  to  this 
tradition.  Much  more  probal  ly  the  prophecy  was  virtually  a 
new  one  (i.e.  even  if  some  old  passages  were  repeated  yet  the 
setting  was  new),  and  the  burden  of  the  prophecy  was  "  The 
king  of  Babylon  shall  come  and  destroy  thi>.  land." '  We  cannot 
therefore  assctil  to  the  judgmcn'.  that  "  we  have,  .it  least  as 

aards  Ithe]  oldest  portions  (of  the  book]  information  con- 
trably  more  specific  thao  is  asuil  in  Ite  case  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets."' 

Fail  dkoK.— Under  Zeddclih  tbepeophat  mikM  fertu- 
Mtc  9adt  was  the  tensioD  «f  fedbig  that  the  "frium!*  who 

*  Cr.  Ewald,  The  PnpUU,  Eng.  tratw.,  HI.  63, 64. 

•  'Clieyne.  F.ncy.  Brit.  (9th  edi).  "  Jeremiah,"  tusriteit*  after  CrSt* 
that  the  roil  simply  contained  rh.  xxv.,  omining  the  mosl  obviout 

inf rrpol.i(it>n«,  A){.\inst  thi^  viiw  vc  N.  Schmidt,  Emy.  Bth., 
"  Jc-.  nii;>h  (H'KiV*,"  i  (*.  who.  howevtr.  accept!  the  ncgatiw  port 

of  Chr-vnc's  ,'.r.'ii  mr-it  •■ 

*  Uri viT.  imtriM  lo  iht  LU.  0}  tie  0.  T.  (6),  p.  249. 


were  formerly  friendly  to  Jeremiah,  now  took  up  an  altitude  of 
decided  hostility  to  him.  At  last  ihiy  had  liim  consifim-d  to  a 
miry  dungeon,  and  it  w.is  the  i-mg  who  (at  the  in^i.ince  (-1  the 
Cushite  Kbcd-mcleth)  intervened  for  his  relief,  though  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  ta  other  quartets  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(jS6  B.C.).  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  is  assumed  to  have  heard  of 
Jeremiah's  constant  recommendations  of  aubmiiiion,  gave  hia 
the  choice  cither  of  going  to  Babgrioa  or  of  wainiag  ia  thi 
country  (chs.  mvlii.  seq.).  .  He  chose  the  latter  and  nslded 
with  Gedaliah,  the  native  governor,  at  Mir.pnh.  On  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah  he  was  carried  to  Mi^raim  or  Egypt,  or  ptrlupj 
to  the  land  of  Mi^rim  in  north  .\rdbia — agamit  hii  will 
(chs.  xl.-xliii.).  How  far  all  this  is  correct  we  know  not.  'I  he 
graphic  style  of  a  narrative  is  no  sufTicicnt  proof  of  its  truth 
Conceivably  enough  the  story  of  Jeremiah's  journey  to  Egypt 
(or  Mizrim)  may  have  been  imagined  to  supply  a  background  for 
the  artificial  pcopbecies  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  io  chs.  aivi.-li. 
A  legend  fai  Jerome  iusd  Epiphaaiua  states  that  he  was  stoaed 
to  death  at  Daphnae.  but  the  Uognplqfj  thomk  asl  avON 
from  horrors,  docs  not  mention  this. 

A  Patriot/ — Was  Jeremiah  really  a  patriot?  The  question 
has  been  variously  answered.  He  was  not  a  Phocion,  for  be 
never  became  ihc  tool  of  a  foreign  power.  To  say  with  Wincklcr* 
that  he  was  "  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Chaldean  party  "  is  to  go 
bevond  the  evidence.  He  did  indeed  counsel  submisuon,  bat 
oi4y  because  his  detachment  from  patty  gave  him  a  clearneM 
ofvufoaCctanviij.  i7,i»)wbichthepolltidaashdicd.  How 
he  suffered  in  his  uphill  course  he  has  told  us  himself  (xv.  i»-ai). 
In  after  ages  the  oppressed  people  saw  in  his  love  for  Israel  and 
his  patient  resignation  their  os\n  rc,ili;cd  ideal.  "  ,\nil  Onias 
said,  'ihis  i-s  the  lover  of  the  brethren,  he  who  prayeth  niueh 
for  the  people  and  the  holy  city,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  God  " 
(2  Mace.  xv.  14}.  And  in  proportion  as  the  popular  belief  in 
Jeremiah  rose,  fresh  fNOphecics  were  added  to  the  book  (notably 
those  of  the  new  covanant  aad  of  the  asstotatioa  of  the  paofde 
after  asveetf  years)  to  Jastl^  it.  FrafeMorN.Sdnaidthaaioae 
farther  into  the  charactcrQfthbqravaAeCieiMaphcl,  Aagr.  Kk 
"  Jeremiah."  5  5. 

Jeremiak't  Pfo^utk$.—M  lus  becn,aakl  above  that  our  beA 
authorities  are  Jeremiah's  own  prophecies.  Which  may  theac  be? 
Before  an-.w<  fl:i{;  \vc  iKii'-t  .iKi'n  point  out  f^cr  alsn  ISAIAIi)  that  the 
records  ..f  the  prc-oxilic  prophets  tame  d  jwn  in  a  fragmentary 
form,  and  tliat  these  fragments  t>eedcd  much  sirpplementin^  to  adapt 
(hrm  to  the  uic  e>f  exilic  readers.  In  Jeremiah,  m  IsaUh. 
we  must  constantly'  a^k  to  what  age  do  the  phraseology,  the  ideas 
and  the  implied  circum^tanros  most  naturally  points  Accotdinc 
to  Duhm  there  are  many  pauagcs  in  which  metre  (ice  also  Ahos) 
may  also  be  a  factor  iaoaroilkueoacfaHieaB.  Jeremiah,  he  ihiokiw 
always  uses  the  tamo  mafia.  GtassfevSGht,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  there  arc  p.Tisages  wmeb  aie  ccrt.iinly  Jeremiah's, 
but  which  arc  not  in  what  I  )ii  Km  calls  Jeremiah's  nut  re ;  Cii  scbrerht 
also,  himself  rather  conn rvativc,  eonitders  Huhni  r>  rnarkably  fre« 
with  his  cnx  luJ.itions.  There  ha*  also  to  tic  rcniuUrrtj  whether 
the  text  of  the  poetical  pasugc*  has  not  often  Ixxome  corrupt,  not 
only  from  ordinary  cause*  but  through  the  misundersUnding  and 
misreading  of  nortti  Arabian  names  on  the  part  of  late  acribca  and 
editors,  the  dancer  to  Judah  from  north  Arabia  being  (it  ia  hald) 
not  teas  in  pre-cxilie  thnas  than  the  danger  from  Assyria  aad  Bahy^ 
Ionia,  so  that  reference*  to  north  Arabia  arc  orily  to  be  expected. 
To  bring  educated  readers  into  toucli  with  critical  worker*  it  ii 
no<-d(ul  to  acf^uaint  them  with  these  yarinu^  points,  the  nc^le^-t  of 
any  one  of  which  may  to  v>me  extent  injure  the  ri^ults  of  critirisni. 

It  is  a  new  stage  of  criticism  00  which  wc  have  cotcrcd.  so  that  no 
single  critic  can  be  reckoned  as  tka  authority  00  Jeremiah.  But 
since  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  depend  on  the  soundness  aad 
thoroughness  o(  the  criticism  called  "  lower,"  and  since  Duhm  has 
the  advantage  of  being  exceptionally  free  from  that  exa|gcrat(d 
respect  for  the  letter*  ol  the  traditional  text  which  has  survived  the 
destniclion  of  the  old  superstitious  veneration  tor  the  vowcl-poiolv 
it  may  be  l)c&t  to  give  the  student  his  "  higher  critical  "  rc«ull». 
dated  I  got.  Let  us  premise,  however,  that  the  portions  mentiom-d 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Enty.  Brit,  as  having  tjccn  "entirely  or 
in  part  denied,"  to  Jeremiah,  vis.  x.  I-I6:  xxx.;  xxxiii.:  L-li.  aad 
Ui.,  are  stiil  renrded  in  their  priaent  form  a*  noa-Jeremiaaic 
The  question  which  next  awaits  decision  is  whether  any  part  of  the 
booklet  on  foreign  nations  (xxv.,  xlvi.-li.)  can  safely  be  regarded  aa 
jerrmianic.  Gwtebrecht  still  asserts  the  genuineness  of  anr.  19-84 
(apart  from  gioases),  xhrii.  (in  the  main)  and  xlix.  7,  %,  tn,  II. 
Againat  them  views  aea  N.  Schmidt,  gags  J»>..  col  aa»4. 

•  la  HaiaMk'h  r4«H*MdkiR,  ilL  ail. 
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iM  at  mm  Ikten  to  Duhm,  who  analytet  the  book  into  abt 
Boapi of  pungcs.  Thrse  arc  (a)  i.-xxv.,  the  "  word«  of  Jrrcinlah." 
(I  I);  (b)  nvi.-xxix.,  passages  from  Oaruch's  bioRraphy  o/  Jcrcmbh ; 
(c)  m-xxxi.,  th^  book  of  the  future  of  Israel  and  Jud.ih;  (ij) 
sxxii.-)(lv.,  from  Baruch;  (e)  xlvi.-li.,  the  prophecies  "conr.  rmng 
the  nations";'  (f)  lii.,  historical  appendix.  Upon  examining  these 
jroups  »tf  tir.J  that  bciidca  a  prose  letter  (ch.  xxix.).  about 
sixty  povucal  pieces  may  be  Icremiah's.  A:  Axiatholh  pav>jgrs 
Woit6ii,  (a)  iL  >b.  3.  29-47:  iii-  l-S:<ii>  1^  >3<  >9.  20; 

Si.  21-75;  *v.  1,3, 4:  thMtfoma  cycle,  (b)  nxi.  a-6:  15-20:  ai, 
u:  aiKXher  cycle,  k)  hr.  s-ti  lib.  m.  13,  ta-l7»:  1^1 :  23-26: 
29-31;  \-uiMH  and  "  ■uditlom "  of  tw  nnpeadinc  invasion. 
B:  Jerusalem  passages,  (d)  v.  i-6a;  6l>-9;  10-17;  vi.  1-5;  6b-8; 
9-t4;  16,  17,  20;  :2~2(\^■,  !7-V'.  JS,  ^9:  viii.  4-7U;  «.  9.  13; 
14-17;  viit.  iS-Jy,  ix.  1-8;  9  (short  simc);  1O-18;  19-21;  x.  19,  20, 
22;  reign  of  Josian,  strong  personal  clement,  (c)  xxii.  10  (jchoatkaz). 
nii.  13-17:  probably  too  xi.  15,  16;  xii.  7-12  (Jchoialum).  sxii. 
14,  19,  perbapa  too  xxii.  6b,  7;  20-23;  and  th«  cycle  xiiL  IS,  16; 
17:  li,  10:  30,  21a.  22-253,  26,  27  (later.  Jebotftkim).  nu.  24; 
afL  iS  Uaiioiachin).  (()  Later  poems,  xiv.  a~io;  sv.  tr9i  svi. 
9^;  »w.  13-17:  ndiL  9-12: 1^-1$;  si  i»-aOiinr.  l»-M;  15-19^, 
and  JO.  3i;  snji.  9^  lo,  14. 16,  i/j mnii  18-90:  n.  9-11;  b. .U-**; 
ziv  r7,  tl;a«iL  i-4;ian)liLa4;  iiiiiiiiit  to  the  dote  it  25edda>h^ 

lime. 

Two  Stumsiams  of  th«  Tixl  — It  has  often  Imh  mid  that  «e  have 
virtually  two  reccfljion*  of  (be  text,  that  rcpffacated  by  the  Scptua- 
llMMatiw  MaMOfetic  text,  and  critica  have  ukea  <ufihf«at  aide*, 
feme  for  one  and  tooM  for  the  other.  **  Reocaaion,"  however,  is 
•  bid  term ;  it  imptiee  that  Uk  tWO  tnta  adlieh  undeniably  exist 
were  the  result  of  rcvitiag  md  editiaf  aceonliiif  todefiniie  critical 
prim  ijilr  -  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  i»  true  that  "  there  are 
(in  iliL  L.\X.)  many  omissions  of  word*,  sentences,  vcrMrsand  whole 
pavvijjcs,  in  fact,  that  altogcttu-r  aboiit  2700  words  arc  w.inting, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  the  M.i-.v(irctic  (c\l  "  (Liki  k'.  It  may  ;il-,o  be 
•diaittc«f  that  the  scrtbo  who  oroduccd  the  Hebrew  basis  of  the 
StMwagtot  ytnimk  coaadoua  of  the  unaettled  iUte  of  the  text, 
OH  oot  HnnkfroB  what  they  considered  a  juttifiable  nmpiificatioa. 
But  HFe  muat  also  grant  that  those  from  whoa  the  written  " 
Hebrew  text  prtxfeedt  allowed  themselves  ts  lUl  up  and  to  repeat 
without  any  sufficient  warrant.  In  each  case  in  which  there  is  a 
genuine  difference  of  reading  bctncen  the  two  tixtf.  ic  i'>  fur  (h.- 
critic  to  decide:  often,  however,  he  will  have  to  seek  to  liehi.id 
what  both  the  texts  present  in  order  to  constitute  a  trui-r  km 
cither.  Here  is  (he  great  difficulty  of  (he  future.  We  may  adJ  t'j 
Iheendhaf  ihtSeptuagint  that  the  position  given  to  the  prophecies 
00  "  tho  oatteaa  "  (ch*.  xlvt.-li.  in  our  Bible)  hi  the  Septuagint  is 
probably  more  on'gitul  than  that  in  the  Maasocetic  text.  On  this 
point  see  especially  Schmidr.  En<y.  Bib.  "  leremiah  (Book)  "  6 
and  2t;  Daviilson,  Hasiines's  Put.  Bi'M.  ii.  573b-575;  Driver, 
Htrodtu-iton  (Sth  c.l  ).  pp.  269,  270. 

The  best  Ckrm.in  commentary  is  that  of  Cornill  (1905).  A  skilful 
translation  by  Driver,  with  notes  intoodtd  iOT  MOinary  students 
(1906)  shouW  also  be  mentioned.  (T.  K.  C.) 

JEREMY.  EPISTLE  OF,  an  apociyplud  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  letter  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  who  were  already  in  Babylon  «»  tm  the 
vajr  thither.  The  aaUicc  wa*  a  HcUenistic  Jew,  and  aoi  im* 
pidiably  s  Jew  <L  Akunhia.  His  iradt,  wUcbr  ahew*  Bttle 
mcrary  skiO,  was  written  with  a  serious  practical  purpose 
He  veiled  his  fierce  attack  on  the  idol  gods  of  Egj  pt  by  HoldinR 
up  to  derision  the  idolatry  of  Babylon.  The  fait  th.ii  Jeremiah 
(ixix.  I  sqq.)  was  known  to  have  wrilten  a  letter  of  this  nature 
naturally  sugKcstcd  10  a  Ilclleniat,  [m;  ^bly  of  the  ist century 
S.C.  or  earlier,  the  idea  of  a  S4Xoad  epistolary  undertaking,  and 
Other  passages  of  Jeremiah's  prophMy  (s.  1-12;  «?rfit.  4-93) 
■ay  have  deteimiaedabo  iu  general  duwicttr  and  coatirta. 

,Tbe  writer  warned  the  eaUea  that  thqr  ware,  to  rohIb  fa 
capti%-ity  for  Mvca  pwntions;  that  they  would  there  lea  the 
worship  paid  to  idob,  from  all  participation  in  which  they  were 
to  hold  aloof;  for  that  idols  were  r.oilnns  save  the  v, ork  of  :iun's 
handi,  without  the  powers  ot  5p«xch,  hearing  or  self-preserva- 
tion. They  could  not  bless  their  worshippers  even  in  the  smallest 
concerns  of  life;  they  were  indifferent  to  moral  qualities,  and 
were  of  less  value  than  the  commonest  household  objects,  and 
finally,  "  with  rare  irony,  the  author  conpaied  an  idol  to  a 
scarecrow  (v.  70],  impotent  ta  protect,  Imt  ddadiaf  to  the 
inagiiiatioo  "  (MAtSHALi). 

The  data  of  the  cpbtle  fa  aaoertahi.  tt  ia  faelitvtd  by  some 
idkolHf  t»bc  MCimd  tola  9  Mm 

dMited  the  exHee  "  *tK  to  tuqief  thmatwtet  of  Mie  Lawi.  wither 

'  li.  59  <J4i,  however,  is  a  specimen  of  imaginative  **  Midiathk  " 
history.    See  Giesebrecht's  roooograph. 


to  be  led  astray  tn  their  miada  whea  they  saw  iouges  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  adornment  thereof."  Bat  the  rcfcreoce  is  disputed 
bv  Fritzschc.  Gifford,  ShQrer  and  others.  The  epistle  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Creek  canon.  There  was  no  qucation  of  its  canonicity 
till  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  tcrme<J  it  a  pseudemmph. 

Sea  Fhtasche,  UmM.  sa  4*n  A»ok.,  tSst;  Ciifotd,  in  Sprakn't 
i(/«c;ii.aW^;ManhBn,hiHaaS^'«(«.«iN(.ii.  578  57  ; 

Ik.  ii,  C) 

mte  n  U  ntQHTHUk  (fonneHy  Xebes),  a  town  of 

southern  Spain,  m  the  province  of  Cadiz,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  (iuadalctc,  and  on  the  Seville-Cadiz  railway,  about 
7  m.  from  the  Atlnntic  coast.  Pop.  (1900),  63,473.  Jerei  is 
built  ip  the  midst  of  an  undulating  plain  of  great  fertility.  Its 
whitewashed  houses,  clean,  broad  streets,  and  sqtiares  planted 
with  trees  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  formerly  enclosed  by  the 
Moorish  walls,  almost  entirely  demolished.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  i5tb<eBtBiy  cfamch  of  Son  Miguel,  the  171!^ 
century  collegiate  chvpcli  with  ha  Mty  beO-toww,  the  idtb- 
century  town-ball,  tupeneded,  for  official  puiposes,  by  a  modern 
edifice,  the  bull-ring,  and  m.iny  hospitals,  charitable  institutions 
and  schools,  including  academics  of  l.iw,  medicine  and  com- 
mcrce.  But  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Jerez  are  the 
hupe  bedevil!,  or  wine  IliJ^cs,  for  the  nanufacturc  and  storage  of 
sherry,  and  the  vineyards,  covering  more  than  150,000  acres, 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  town  is  an  impbrtaat 
market  for  grain,  frviit  and  livestock,  but  its  staple  trade  is  ia 
wine.  Sherry  is  also  produced  in  other  districts,  but  takaa 
its  naaae,  fonacdy  written  in  £ngUsb  as  Airris  or  xercs,  from 
Jcriz.  The  demind  for  sheny  iHmnilihed  very  greatly  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  especially  in  England, 
which  had  been  the  chief  consumer.  In  1872  the  sherry  shipped 
from  Cadiz  to  Great  Britain  alone  was  valued  at  £2,500,000; 
in  1903  the  total  export  hardly  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  this 
sum.  '1  he  wine  trade,  however,  still  bring*  a  considerable 
profit,  and  few  towns  of  southern  Spain  display  greater  commer- 
cial activity  than  Jcr6z.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  i8th  century 
the  neighbourhood  suffered  severely  from  yellow  fever;  but  it 
was  rendered  comparatively  bealtlQr  when  fa  1869  aa  aqueduct 
was  Mcaed  to  supply  pan  water.  Strikea  and  rcvabttkuary 
distuthances  have  faequently  retarded  business  fai  nofc  tecenr 
years. 

Jcrfx  has  been  variously  identified  with  the  Roman  Munici- 
pium  Scriense;  with  Asido.  perhaps  the  origin.Tl  of  the  Moorish 
Sherish;  and  with  Hasta  Rcgia,  a  name  which  may  survive  in 
the  designation  of  La  Mesa  dcAsta,  a  neighbouring  hill.  Jcrfz  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  IIL  of  Castile  (1217-175}); 
but  it  was  twice  recaptured  before  Alphomo  X.  finally  occupied 
it  ia  1164.  Towards  the  dote  of  tha  I4tb  ceatwy  it  received 
the  title  de-fa  FrmtUra,  U.-tiiSm  fraatlcf,'*  caomoB  to 
several  towns  on  the  Moorish  border. 

S2RtZ  DB  LOS  CABALLEROS.  a  town  of  soulh-westera 
.Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  picturesquely  situated  on 
two  heights  overlooking  the  river  Ardila,  a  tributary  of  the 
Guadiana,  12  m.  E.  of  the  Por'ntrm  c  frontier.  Pop.  (1000). 
10,271.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a  Moorish  wall  with  six 
gates;  tha naww portion  is  well  ^d  regularly  built,  and  planted 
with  Bunwcooa  oraaiB  aad  other  fruit  trees.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  railway  coownnrieatfaa  Jeria  is  o(  little  commercial  impor- 
taaca;  its  itafle  trade  is  fai  agikultuni  |)rodaGe,ciipccia^y  fa 
ham  and  baeea  fiom  the  Urge  hnds  of  twfae  wMdi  are  reaotd 
in  the  surrounding  oak  fortbts.  Tho  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alphonto  IX.  of  Leon  in  ujg;  in  1:32  it  was  ex- 
tended by  his  son  St  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  to  the  knights 
templar.  Hence  the  name  Jcrfz  de  los  CabaUeros,  "  Jettz  of 
the  knights." 

JBHICHO    (Vrr,    Vrj;,  once  a  word    of  disputed 

Oseaalng,  whether  "fragrant"  or  **nMMn  [-god]  city"),  an 
importaat  town  fa  the  Jordaa  vaU^totae  s  ai.  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  nfereacea  to  tt  to  the  Featoteudi  a»e*citmfaed  to 

rough  geographical  indicatltas  of  the  latitude  of  the  trans- 

Jordanic  camp  of  the  Tsraetitrs  in  Moib  before  their  crossing  of 

the  ri  .er.  This  '.v  is  the  first  Canaanitc  city  to  be  attacked  and 
reduced  by  the  victorious  Israelites.  The  itor>-  of  its  conquest  it 
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fully  narrated  in  the  first  seven  clltptm  of  Joshua.  There  must 
be  somi;  hiilc  exaggcratior>  in  the  statement  that  Jericho  was 
totally  dcilroyti],  a  hamlet  large  enouRh  to  lie  enumerated 
among  the  iowtim  of  liciij.ui'.i:\  (Ju^ih.  xvLii,  .m)  must  have  re- 
mained; but  that  it  was  small  i:.  shown  by  (he  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  a  suitable  plue  for  David's  amhas^cdors  to  retire  to 
alter  the  ioiUgiiitkt  put  opon  tfaem  by  Uaaim  (3  Sua.  x.  5; 
t  Chron.  lix.  5).  IttRtetificitidiiiiwdMteftBellHlilewined 
Hiel,  who  endeavoured  to  avert  the  curse  of  Joshua  by  offering 
his  sons  as  sacrifices  at  certain  stages  of  the  work  (i  Kings  xvi. 
34).  After  this  cvi  nt  it  grew  again  into  importance  and  U  rame 
the  site  of  a  college  of  prophets  (j  Kinp  ii.  4  sqq.)  for  whom 
Elbha  "  healed  "  its  pois4j:vius  w.i'.rrs.  The  |irinci|>al  spriiiR 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  still  bears  (among  the  foreign 
residents)  the  name  of  EUsba;  the  natives  call  it,  Ain  cs-Sullan. 
or  "Sultan's  spring."  To  Jericho  the  victorious  Israelite 
marauders  magnanimously  returned  their  Judabite  capiivcs  at 
the  biddiag  ol  th«  prapbet  Odad  (>  Chiwu  nviii.  li).  Here 
was  fbuf ht  tbe  Ian  fi^  bei«eea  the  Babylaaim  wid  Zede- 
kiah,  wherein  the  kingdom  of  Judah  came  to  an  end  (2  Kinp 
XXV.  s;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  lii.  8).  In  the  New  Testament  Jericho 
is  connected  with  the  well-known  siorics  of  Bar-Timaeus 
(Malt.  xz.  iq;  Mark  x.  46;  Luke  xviii.  3s)  >od  Zacchaeus 
(Luke  lis.  i)  and  with  the  good  Samaritan  (Luk«  &  30I. 

The  extra-Biblical  hirtory  of  Jericho  is  as  disastrous  as  are  the 
rccofds  pmerved  in  the  Scriptures.  Uacchidcs,  the  Rcncral  of  the 
Syrian*,  captured  and  fortified  it  (l.  Marc.  ix.  50),  Afi-tohulus 
(J<».  Am.  XIV'.  i.  2)  also  took  it,  Pompcy  (ib.  XIV'.  iv.  1 1  i  n.  .imped 
here  on  his  way  Ij  Jerusalem.  Before  Herod  its  inhabitants  ran 
away  (ib.  XIV.  xv.  as  thry  did  before  Vespasian  (War$,  IV.  viii.  3). 
Ttte  reason  of  this  lack  of  warlike  quality  was  no  doabt  the  eocrvatins 
eScct  of  the  great  heat  of  the  diiuwwiwi  ia  which  ibecity  Nes,  iriuch 
has  (he  same  efTect  on  the  handfid  of  degraded  hnnannjr  tnat  still 
occupies  (he  ancient  site. 

Few  places  in  Palestine  are  more  fertile.  It  was  the  riiy  of 
palm  trees  of  the  ancient  record  of  the  Israelite  invasion  prcstrvcl 
in  (tart  in  judi-  i.  |6;  and  Jo*ephu«  ;Ha;,.,  .,1  iis  ifuitliiliti--.^ 
with  enthusiasm  (li'ari  IV.  6,  J).    Even  now  with  every  possible 

hindrance  in  the  Way  of  oimvatloB  it  is  aa  inpenant  centre  of 

fruit  growing. 

The  modem  er-RHui  is  a  poor  squalid  village  of,  it  is  estimated, 
at>out  3<»  inhabitants.  It  is  not  built  exactly  on  the  ancient  site. 
Indeed,  the  site  of  Jericho  his  shifted  several  times.  The  mound 
of  Tell  es-Sultan,  near  "  Kli%ha'»  Fountain."  north  of  the  m'Klirn 
villaRr,  no  doubt  co\-crs  the  Canaanite  town.  There  are  tw.i  later 
sites,  iif  Koman  or  Herodian  <laie.  one  rH>rth.  ifn-  iit-.i  r  west,  of  this. 
It  was  probably  the  crusaders  who  established  th«  modern  site. 
Aa  oM  tawHT  attributed  ta  tbm  ia  to  be  ■■an  ia  the  vilhigav  and  in 
the  aomiuiMlinc  mountains  are  many  mnalns  of  early  monaaticism. 
Al|ueduct9,  ruined  sucar-milU.  and  other  remains  of  ancient  iodostry 
abound  in  the  neighbourtuxxi.  The  whole  district' is  the  private 
property  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1907-8  the  Canaanite  Jericho 
was  excavated  under  the  direction  of  Piof .  Sellin  of  Vienna. 

See  "  The  German  Eaeavatiflos  at  Jericho,"  Pal,  Bspkr.  Pmi, 
Quart,  SlQlim,  (t9to)»  PP>  S4~M* 

JBUQW.  a  abort  close-fitting  jacket,  made  usually  of  leather, 
and  without  sleeves,  the  typical  male  upper  garment  of  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries.  T  he  ori>;in  of  the  word  is  unknown. 
The  Dutch  word  jurk.  a  ch:liJ  i  frock,  often  taken  as  the  source, 
is  tiiO(iern,  and  ie(>rescnts  ntither  the  sound  nor  the  Knse  of  the 
ii^glish  word.  In  ariliiu  ;urc  the  term  "  jerkin-roofed  "  is 
applied,  probably  with  ^  n.i  obscure  connexion  with  the  gar- 
neat,  to  a  particular  form  of  gable  cod,  the  fable  being  cut 
dl  half  wajr  op  thenef  and  ifopiac  back  like  a  "  hipped  nof  **' 
totbeedfe. 

jntOBOAV  (Heb.  yircVam,  apparently  Abb  {itm  dan,' 
here  perhaps  a  divine  name]  contends"*  LXX.  MfojboiO,  the 

aamc  of  two  kinfjs  in  the  Bible. 

I.  The  first  kir.R  of  (n  rth)  Israel  after  the  disruption  (see 
Solouon).  According  to  the  traditions  of  his  eariy  life  (1  Kings 
xL  26  sqq.  and  LXX.),  he  was  an  F.phraimite  who  for  his  ability 
was  placed  over  the  forced  levy  of  Kphraim  and  ManasMth. 
Having  subsequently  incurred  Solonioii'.s  suspicions  be  tied  to 
Shishak,  kixti  «<  Efypt»  and  remained  wiib  bim  until  Rcho- 
boaa's  scceaaiott  WImb  the  latter  came  to  be  made  king  at 
Sbe<;hcffi,  the  old  reli^us  centre  (see  AstucLEai),  hopes  wi  re 
entertained  that  a  more  kaient  policy  would  be  introduced. 


But  Rehoboam  refused  to  depart  from  Solomon's  despotic  rule, 
and  was  tacil<rs5  enough  to  send  .\don:r.ini,  the  overseer  of  the 
iftiie.  He  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Kthol^uam  realizing 
the  temper  of  the  f>e<jple  fled  to  Jeruivileni  and  prepared  for 
war.  Jeroboam  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  northern 
tribes.'  Conflicts  occurred  (1  Kings  xiv.  30),  but  no  details  are 
preserved  except  the  late  story  of  Rrhohoam's  aoa  Abijah 
in  2  OuML  xuL  Jeraboem^  cmcf  acUeveoiaat  «aa  the  foiti* 
fication  of  Shecben  (bis  new  capital)  and  of  Pcnuel  In  «Ht 
Jordan.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  Jerusalem  he  established 
f;<jld('n  rnlvi  s  ,ti  I).in  .iml  T^i  iht  l,  an  art  whirh  to  l.iter  ages  was 
as  gross  :\  pnee  ol  u  >  t.<  iii.<  t,i  as  his  rebel!n;n  aRjmsl  the  Icgiti- 
m.itc  dyniH-y  of  Juil.ih.  No  notice  has  «.ur\l\ed  of  Shishak's 
inva.sionof  Israel  (see  Kf-hoboam),  anl  :if;cra  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  N  ^!  ih,  whose  violent  death 
two  years  later  brought  the  whole  bouse  of  Jeioboam  to  an  end. 

The  history  of  the  aeparatloa  of  Judah  and  Israel  In  the  roth 

century  a.c.  was  written  from  a  atmng  religious  standpoint  at  a 
date  cofiskleTably  later  than  the  evcwt  itself.  The  visit  of  Ahij.ih 
to  Shiloh  (xi.  J9-39),  to  anncHince  symbolically  the  ren^lin^  r  f  ;hf 
kingdom,  n-plaees  some  account  of  a  relKllion  in  which  Jcul  <  i;ti 
"  liiied  up  hi>  h.ind  "  (r.  27^  against  Solomon.  To  !\uch  an  arrou.it, 
not  to  the  inc  ident  <  f'.Vhij.ih  and  the  cloak,  his  flight  {v.  40)  is  the 
natural  »e<]ucl.  The  story  of  Ahiiah's  prophecy  against  Jeroboam 
(ch.  xiv.)  is  not  hi  theoriginal  LXX.,  but  another  vcniea  el  the  mm 
narrative  appears  at  xii.  34  (LXX.),  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
to  a  previous  promise  to  Jeroboam  through  Ahijah,  but  the  prophet 
is  introduced  as  a  new  character.  Further,  in  this  version  (xii.  24) 
the  inridcnt  of  the  tearing  i  f  ihe  1 1.^nk  is  related  of  Shemaiah  and 
placed  at  the  convent ii  ri  s;  1  .  In  Shi  maiah  is  the  propht-t 
who  counselled  Reholio.im  (cj  relr.iin  from  war  (xii.  21-24);  the  in- 
junction is  opp<>-.i  d  to  viv.  30.  but  a|ip<-.irs  to  lie  intendeiJ  to  explain 
Kehoboam's  failure  to  overcome  north  Israel.  (5ie«  \\*.  R.  Smith. 
OU  Tat.  m  Jtmsk  Chunk  fznd  cd.).  117  sqq.;  Winckler,  Mu  Tra. 
VnUrtaA.  tzsqq.,  and  J.  Skinner,  Century  Biwr:  ITiitgs,  pp.  443  sqq  ) 

2.  JERoDo^M,  son  of  Joash  (2)  a  contemporary  of  .\zariah 
king  of  Judah.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
IsracL  He  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  Damascus, 
which  bad  long  been  devaauiing  his  land,  and  aitended  bia 
kingdom  from  Bamth  on  the  Onatcs  to  tlie  Dead  Sea.  Thm 
brief  summary  of  his  achievements  preserved  in  t  Kings  xiv.  9| 
sfiq.  may  be  supplemented  by  the  orif-inal  writings  of  Amos  ana 
Hosc.i'  There  ap[HMrs  to  be  an  ;i.lhi-,;wn  in  Amos  vi.  13  lO 
the  recovery  of  Ashtcroth-Karnaini  and  l.odebar  in  E.  Jordan, 
and  the  conquest  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  scq.)  is  often  ascribed  to 
this  reign.  After  a  period  of  prosperity,  internal  dislurb.ir.fes 
broke  out  and  the  (Mrthem  kingdom  hastened  to  its  fall.  Jero- 
boam was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zcchariah,  who  after  six  months 
was  killed  at  Iblcam  (so  read  in  >  Kings  xv.  10;  cp.  iz.  ay, 
morder  of  Abaaiab)  by  Sbaltum  the  aon  of  Jabeab— f a  fmUt/ 
of  Jabcah^iika  J— who  a  month  later  f cB  to  Uiuahm  tfiv). 

(B.  A.  C) 

See.  further,  Jews  f  |  7, 9  and  if  la,  13. 

JEROME.  ST  (IIiERONVMUS,  in  full  Eusebr'S  Sopnaosirs 
HtEBasvMis)  (c.  340-420),  was  born  at  Strido  (modern 
Strigau  ?).  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dalmatia  fronting  Pannonia, 
dcstroN  cd  t  y  the  (jolhs  in  a.d.  377.  What  is  known  of  Jerome 
has  n:  -  : 1  ecn  recovered  from  bis  own  writings.  He  appears  to 
have  been  bom  about  mo;  Us  paicaia  twcte  Cbiiatkna,  ortbodoa 
tboagb  IMof  amooff  people  moatly  Ariaw  and  wcahby. 
Ka  was  at  first  educated  at  hoaM,  Bonoana,  a  ItfeJoog  friend, 
iharing  his  youthfnl  studies,  and  was  afterwanb  lent  to  Roma. 
Donatus  t.iueht  him  Rrammar  and  cxpbincl  the  L:itln  poctik 
Vittorinus  taught  him  rhetoric.  He  atten  led  the  l.r.v  courts, 
and  listened  to  the  Roman  advocates  plcadinR  in  the  Forum. 
He  went  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  heard  lectures  on 
Plato,  Diogenes,  Clitomachus  and  Carneades;  the  conjunction 
of  names  show  how  philosophy  had  become  a  dead  tradition. 

*  On  the  variant  traditions  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Scptuagint, 

see  the  commentaries  on  Kincs. 
>  S e  also  Jonah.    In  2  Kings  xiv.  38.  "  Hamath.  mkidk  fad 

br'ior.cfd  to  Jud.ih  "  (R V  )  is  Incorrrrt;  Winckler  {Ktilmuhnfl.  n. 
Allf  If  It.,  2nc|  111  ,  .'(i.i)  •u"[M-tt-  ,1  rcfennie  to  Israel'*  overlordship 

in  Jci  lah;  liurm  v  illrfi.  Trxl  <•(  A  ttps)  nads:  "  how  he  fouRht  willl 
!  i.irn.'.M  ii>  ..-d  tiiicv    hr  t\:rr'.rd    nvay  the  »ralh  o'  \  from 

Urael  '  ;  »cc  altw  Ltu^.  Hit),  col.  3406  n.  4,  and  tbc  cotutncnurica. 
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Hie  Sundays  were  spent  in  the  catacombs  in  discovering  graves 
of  the  martyrs  and  deciphering  inscriptions.  Pope  Libcrius 
.ba|itiacd  Um  in  3/60;  three  yean  later  the  newi  of  the  death  of 
the  CBpetor  Jtdba  came  to  RooWt  aod  ChristiaM  feit  relieved 
bom  a  frcat  (bead. 

When  hit  student  days  wtre  over  Jenme  ictwned  to  Strido, 
but  did  not  slriy  (hore  Idhr.  His  character  was  fonrci!.  Hi.-  u:iS 
a  scholar,  with  a  jthoLir's  tastes  anti  cravings  for  k.riou ledge, 
easily  excited,  bcnl  on  scholarly  discoveries.    From  Strido  he 
went  to  Aquilcia,  where  he  formed  some  friendships  among 
the  monks  of  the  large  monastery,  notably  with  Rufinus,  with 
whotn  be  was  destined  to  quarrel  bitterly  over  the  que:ttion  of 
Ofiini^  orthodmy  and  worth  as  a  commentator;  for  Jerome  was 
a  ouui  who  $bny»  laciifioed  a  friend  to  an  opinion,  and  when  he 
changed  sides  In  a  controversy  expected  his  acquaintances  to 
follow  him.  From  .\q(iilei3  he  went  to  Caul  (366-370),  visiting 
in  turn  the  principal  places  in  thai  country,  from  Xarbonnc 
and  TouIuuM-  in  the  south  to  Treves  on  the  north-cast  frontier. 
He  stayed  some  lime  at  Treves  studying  and  observing,  and  it 
WIS  there  that  he  first  began  to  think  seriously  upon  sacred 
things.   From  Treves  he  returned  to  Strido,  and  from  Strido 
to  Aquilcia.    He  settled  down  to  literary  work  in  Aquilcia 
(370-373)  and  composed  there  bis  first  ori^al  tract,  De  mutiat 
uptUs  ptnnssa,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Innoccnthis. 
Some  dispute  caused  him  to  leave  Aquileia  suddenly;  and  with  a 
few  companions.  Innocentius,  Evagrius,  and  Hcliodorus  being 
among  ihcm,  he  st.irtcd  for  a  Iohr  tour  in  the  F.nsl.  The  epistle 
to  RuGnus  (3rd  in  N'alhirsi's  enumeration)  tells  us  the  ruule. 
They  went  lhroui;h  Thr.ire,  visiting  .\lhetis,  ISithynia,  Galali.i, 
Pontus,  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  to  Antioch,  Jerome  observing 
and  making  notes  as  they  went.    He  was  interested  in  the 
theological  disputes  and  sdusins  io  Galatia,  in  the  two  laa- 
gnages  qwken  io  Cilicia,  Ice.  At  AnUoch  the  party  rtmhed 
•OOM  time.     Innocentius  died  of  a  fever,  and  Jerome  was 
dangerously  ill.  This  illness  induced  a  spiritual  change,  and  he 
resolved  to  renounce  whatever  kept  him  back  from  Ci  d  W.i 
greatest  lemplalion  was  the  study  of  the  literature  oi  pa^-iu 
Rome.    In  a  dream  Christ  reproached  him  «lih  caring  more 
to  be  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christ i.m    He  disliked  the  uncouth 
Style  of  the  Scriptures.  "  O  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "  ihou  knowest 
l^t  wbeDCVcr  I  have  and  Uudy  secular  MSS.  I  deny  thee," 
and  bt  made  a  fcsolvo  henceforth  to  devote  his  scholarship  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  "  Da^  was  to  be  henceforth  bis  Simonides, 
Pindar  and  Alcaeus,  his  flaceia,  Cstutltts  and  Sevens." 
Fortified  by  these  resolves  he  betook  himself  to  a  hermit  IKeb 
the  wastes  of  Chalcis,  S.E.  from  Antioth  (373-370).  Chalets 
was  the  Thcbaid  of  Syria.    Great  numbers  of  monks,  each  in 
loUtaiy  cell,  spent  lonely  lives,  scorched  by  the  sun,  ill-clad  and 
•OUttl^  led,  pondering  on  portions  of  Scripture  or  copying  MSS. 
to  serve  as  objects  of  meditation.  Jerome  at  once  set  himself 
toeoch  sdiolaily  VOrkw  the  place  afforded   He  discovered  and 
copied  hl5S.«  and  k^pm  to  study  Hebrew.  There  also  be  wrote 
the  life  of  St  Paul  of  Thebes,  probably  an  imaginary  tale  embody- 
ing the  facts  of  the  monkish  life  aroum!  him    Just  then  the 
Meletian  schism,  which  .irosc  over  the  relation  of  the  orthodox 
to  Arian  bishops  .inJ  to  those  bap'.i.'nl  liy  Arians,  distressed 
the  church  at  Anlioth  (see  Meletics  of  .An  i  hxk),  and  Jerome  as 
OCual  cageriy  joined  the  fray.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  had  but  one 
nie  to  gttUe  Un  Jn  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline — the 
practhn?  of  Rome  and  the  West;  for  il  is  singular  to  see  bow 
JcnNUe,  who  is  darin^y  oii|^al  b»  points  of  acholariy  criticism, 
was  a  ruthless  partisan  in  all  other  matters;  and,  having  dis- 
covered what  was  tlic  Western  practice,  he  set  tongue  and  pen 
to  work,   uith  his  usual  bitterness  {.MUrciStio  ludfrriani  d 
triMoJoii). 

At  Antioch  in  379  he  was  ordained  presbyter.  From  there  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  nut  taitlllke  great  Eastern 
•cbolar  and  theologian  Gregory  of  Naaianmt,  and  with  his  aid 
tried  to  perfect  Unraclf  in  Greek.  The  result  of  Ms  itadles  there 
ma  the  tisnslatioo  of  the  Ckronkon  of  Eusebius,  with  a  coo- 
dlMtio**  of  twenty-eight  homilies  of  Ongen  on  Jeremiah  aad 
>a9ckosil^scrfliBBledMott<MhmtHklfr«>. 


Ezekiel,  and  of  nine  homilies  of  Origen  on  the  visions  of 

Isaiah. 

In  381  Meletiua  died,  and  POpe  Damasas  interfered  in  the 
dispute  at  Aeliodi,  hoping  to  end  It.  Jcnmo  was  called  to 

Rome  in  ^s  to  give  hdp  in  the  matter,  and  was  made  secretary 

during  the  investigation.    His  work  brought  him  into  inter- 

i,rn;r>e  v.ith  ihi;,  f:L.\\  ptir.tilT,  who  soi^n  saw  what  he  could  best 
do,  and  iiuw  hi?  ■.  .is;  «■<  iiol.iiship  rni^rht  be  made  of  use  to  the 
church.  Dam.i^'js  s.ity^cfted  to  h  m  'm  rLM^-e  the  "  Old  Latin  " 
translation  of  the  iiiblc;  and  to  this  task  he  henceforth  devoted 
his  great  abilities.  At  Rome  were  published  the  Gospels  (with 
a  dedication  to  Pope  Damasus,  aa  eiplanatory  tntfoductkii, 
and  the  canons  of  Eusebius),  the  rest  of  the  New  TcManent 
aod  the  venioa  of  the  Fsalmt  fion  the  Septuagint  known  as  the 
Psaltttitm  rmtmnm,  which  was  followed  (c.  3S8)  by  the  Psef* 
trrium  f^nHifiiniim,  based  on  the  Hcxaplar  Greek  text.  Tbeto 
scholarly  labours,  however,  did  not  take  up  his  whole  time,  and 
il  was  almost  impossible  for  Jerome  to  be  long  anywhere  without 
getting  into,  a  dispute.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  that 
monastic  life  which  was  beginning  to  lake  such  a  large  place 
in  the  church  of  the  4th  century,  and  he  found  enthusiastic 
disciples  ameog  the  Roman  bdies.  A  number  of  wido\rs  and 
maidens  net  together  in  the  bouse  of  M"*-***  to  study  the 
Scriptures  with  Um;  he  taoiht  them  Iid»cw,«iid  preached  the 
virtues  of  the  celibate  life.  His  aifomeats  and  exhortations  may 
be  gathered  from  many  of  his  epistles  and  from  his  tract  Advenus 
Htlvidium,  in  which  he  defends  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary 
against  Helvidius,  who  maintained  that  she  l>orc  children  to 
Joseph  His  inllaence  o\cr  these  ladies  alarmed  their  relatives 
and  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  regular  priesthood  and  of  the 
populace,  but  while  Pope  Damasus  lived  Jcione  remained  scctire. 
Damasus  died,  bowever.  In  384,  and  was  amseeded  by  Siiictus, 
who  did  not  dHnr  modi  lUeidaUp  ior  Jerome.  He  fDoid  It 
expedient  to  leave  Rome,  and  set  out  for  the  East  in  38$.  His 
letters  (especially  Ep.  45)  are  full  of  outcric-*  against  his  enemies 
.ip.d  i)f  ir.dijmant  protestations  that  he  had  done  nothing  un- 
beci  iiiii;>;  a  Christian,  lhat  he  had  taken  no  money,  nor  gifts 
greai  nur  small,  that  he  liad  no  delight  in  s.lken  attire,  sparkling 
gems  or  gold  ornaments,  that  no  matron  moved  him  unless  by 
penitence  and  fasting,  &c.  His  route  is  given  .n  1  he  third  book  /» 
Ru^Hum;  he  went  by  Rhcgium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  entet^ 
tained  by  Bishop  Bp^hanius,  to  Antklch.  There  he  wss  Joined 
by  two  wealthy  Roman  ladles,  Paula,  a  iridow,  and  Eostodrfom, 
her  daughter,  one  of  Jerome's  Hebrew  StodeirtS.  They  eaOM 
acronipanied  by  a  ban  !  ut  Roman  maidens  vowed  to  live  % 
celibate  life  in  a  nunnery  in  I'aleslinc.  Accompanied  by  these 
ladies  Jerome  made  the  tour  of  Palestine,  carefully  noting  with 
a  scholar's  keenness  ihe  various  places  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  results  of  this  journey  may  be  traced  in  his 
translatioo  with  emendations  of  the  book  of  Eusebius  on  the 
situation  aad  names  of  Hebrew  pboes,  wiittca  probably  three 
ycara  nflarwards,  when  ho  had  settled  down  at  Bethlehem. 
From  Palestine  Jerome  and  his  companions  vent  to  Egypt, 
remaining  some  lime  in  Alexandria,  and  they  visited  the  con- 
vents of  the  Nitrian  desert.  Jerome's  mind  was  evidently  full 
of  anxiety  about  his  translation  of  iheOld  Tt-stami  nt.  for  we  find 
him  in  his  letters  recording  the  conversations  he  had  with  learned 
men  about  disputed  readings  and  doubtful  renderings;  the  blind 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  heard  interpreting  Hosea, 
appears  to  hswe  been  most  useful.  When  they  returned  to 
Palestine  they  nil  lettM  ct  Bcdddiem,  whete  Paula  built  four 
monasteries,  three  Un  n«w  and  one  fdr  monks.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  the  nunneries  until  her  deith  in  40J.  when  Eustochium 
succeeded  her;  Jerome  piesulc<l  over  ilie  fourth  monastery. 
Here  he  di<l  most  of  his  literary  work  and,  throwinx  aside  his 
unfinished  plan  of  a  translation  from  Origcn's  Hcxaplar  text, 
translated  the  Old  Testament  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  aid  oi  Jewish  scholars.  He  mentions  a  rabbi  from  Lydda, 
a  nbbi  from  Tibeiiu,  and  above  all  rabbi  Ben  Anina,  who 
came  to  him  by  night  secretly  for  tear  of  the  Jews.  Jeiwae 
was  not  familiar  enough  with  Hebrew  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
svh  Mristaacr.  and  he  makca  the  synafBfve  rcipmaible  for  «!• 
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■ccuracy  of  his  version:  "  Let  him  who  would  challenge  aught 
in  this  trariblation,"  he  says,  "  ask  the  Jews."  The  result  of  all 
this  labour  was  (be  Latin  iran:>Ution  of  the  Scriptures  which, 
fal  tpite  of  much  opposition  from  the  more  conservative  party  in 
Ite  dmrch,  afterwards  became  the  Vulgate  or  authorized  vcr- 
rion;  but  the  Vulgate  as  we  have  it  now  is  aot  Oictly  Jerome's 
VidfUi^  lor  U  M0cicd  «  foed  dnl  fiwn  chMgn  BMde  iiBder  the 
inlltteace  (rf  tiK  older  tnnlitlaal;  tte  tcit  beonw  v«fy  cocnipt 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  particular  all  the  Apooypha, 
except  Tobit  and  Judith,  which  Jerome  translated  ffom  the 
ChaUlee,  were  added  fnoi  tb*  «Mer  veniMtt.  ijkB  Bbie: 
O.r.  Versions.) 

Notwithstanding  the  bbour  involved  in  iranslatinR  the 
Scriptorcs,  Jerome  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  nf  literary-  work, 
and  alio  to  indulge  in  violent  controversy.  Earlier  in  life  he 
4id  A  fiCKt  admintioD  for  Origien,  and  tnuulatcd  many  of  his 
tratki,  and  1Mb  kaud  after  he  iMd  sMtled  at  BctUeheni,  for  in 
389  he  tmilatcd  Origeo's  iMwUea  on  Luke;  bot  be  caoe  to 
change  hit  opfidon  and  wrote  viehatly  against  twoadnima  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  sc  holar,  Jeta,  bi^Op  flf  ICfUnfcm,  and 
his  own  former  friend  Kufirikis, 

At  BethU'licrn  also  he-  found  lime  to  l^^i^h  Didymi  dt spiritu 
tcneio  liber,  a  translation  begun  at  Rome  at  the  request  of  Pope 
to  denounce  the  revival  of  GiXMtic  heresies  by  Jovin- 
and  Vigilantius  (Adt.  Jarirtumum  lib.  II.  and  Contra 


Vjftfatttfaw  liber),  and  to  repeat  his  admiration  of  the  hermit 
life  in  his  Kite 5.  HiMmik  trmUae,  in  hit  Kite  MMd  mmachi 


eaptht.  In  his  trtMhtioas  «f  the  Rnle  «(  St  FsdMwdat  (the 
Benedict  of  Egypt),  and  in  his  S.  Padumii  et  S.  Theodorici 
tpi'AoUe  ct  \crha  mystica.  He  also  wrote  at  Bethlehem  De  viris 
lUsnlnlius  size  de  scriptoribus  cccltsiasticis,  a  church  history  in 
biographies,  ending  with  the  life  of  the  author,  De  noimr.tbus 
Htbraicis,  compiled  from  PhiloandOrigcn;  and  De  stiu  ■  /  lunnini- 
bus  locorum  Htbroscorum}  At  the  same  place,  too,  he  wrote 
Quatilicnes  Htbraitae  on  Genesis,'  and  a  series  of  commentaries 
fmliniab,  Jcffiniah,  EsekieUDanid.  the  Twelve  llinoc  Prophets, 
MattheiraiidtbeEpiilkaof  SlFkvL  About  M4  Jcmne  came 
to  know  Augustine,  for  whom  he  hdd  a  high  icgatd.  He 
engaged  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  with  n»ore  than  even  his 
usual  liittemcss  (/)).:/ vji  contra  ptJcgijno'i);  and  it  is  said  that 
the  violence  of  his  invective  so  provoked  his  opponcnti  that  an 
armed  moh  attackc'l  ihc  muna^^tcry,  an  l  that  Jerome  was  forced 
to  flee  and  to  remain  in  concealment  ior  nearly  two  years.  He 
leturncd  tu  Bethlehem  in  41^  aod  tltat  a  linffring  iOncse  died 
Ml  the  joih  ol  Scptcnibcr  4ae^ 

Jeraac  **  Is  «ae  of  the  ft*  Fatbeis  to  wbaa  the  tide  of  Saint 
ippears  to  have  been  i^rm  iMSgtAim  of  •endcca  sendered  to 
the  Church  rather  than  for  eminent  sanctity.  He  it  the  gtcat 
Christian  scholar  of  his  age,  rather  than  the  profound  theologian 
or  the  wise  guide  of  souls."  His  great  work  was  the  Vulgate, 
but  his  achievements  in  other  fields  would  have  sufiiced  to  dis- 
tinguish him.  His  commentaries  arc  valuable  because  of  his 
haowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  his  varied  interests,  and  his 
comparative  freedom  from  allegory.  To  him  we  owe  the  dis- 
tinctioo  between  canonicd  and  apocryphal  writings;  in  the 
Fnttgus  CalMhit  pwfaed  to  hiyrersion  of  Samuel  and  Kiai,  he 
Myt  that  the  church  reads  the  Apocrypha  "  for  the  edificatioo  of 
the  people,  not  for  conrirmir.j>  (he  authority  of  ecdettaslical  doc* 
tfbcs."  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  patrology  and  of  bib- 
Hcal  archaeology.  In  controversy  he  was  too  fond  of  mingling 
personal  abuse  with  legitimate  argument,  and  this  weakness 
mars  his  letters,  which  were  held  in  high  admiration  in  the  early 
nitddle  ages.  ai»d  aie  valuable  for  their  history  of  the  man  and 
hu  tines.  Lnlhcr  in  his  TabU  TM  condemns  them  as  dealing 
eitfy«ithiMtiit^Bi«ittiiTii|inity,te.  "Jf  he  only  had  insisted 
upon  the  WBikt  of  fahk  and  peiMBiwd  Ihemt  Bal  he  teaches 
nothing  either  about  fisUh,  or  lowe.  or  hope.  «r  the  wofha  of 
faith." 

*  Compare  the  critical  ciBrfea  of  these  two  works  hi  Lagardc's 
OnomatUea  asm  (GMtiot*  iSlO). 

•  See  Laiarde'teditioaaipcodtdiohit 


Editions  of  tiw  wwiplBte  wcnla;  Btaamos  (9  voh..  Basel,  istC> 
ijpo):  Mar.  Victorius,  bishop  of  Rietl  (9  vols.,  Rome,  i56s-i^7>)i 
F.  Calixtut  artd  A.  Tribbcchovius  (i>  vol*..  Frankfort  and  Lcipcia^ 

lf)S4-  i6<'X>);  j-  Martianay  (5  voli.,  incomplete  Benedictine  cd!, 
r.irn.  I*>)3-I706);  D.  \'allarsi  (ll  voU.,  Vcrur.a.  i;i4  '74^).  the 
l>i  -t ;  Mi^nr.  rulrp!  Ser  l.al.  (xxii.-xxix.).  The  Dt  iiris  ihust.  »a« 
iililnj  by  H(  riiinv;  in  IS;^.  A  tclectton  is  given  in  tn»iif.l.itio[i  by 
W.H.Frcmaotic, '  Select LibraryofNicencandPostNiccnc  Fathers, ' 
and  scriMb  vak  vi.  (New  Yorii,  itnih  BMgraphies  an  pieliatd  to 
mart  of  the  above  coitioRt.  See  ano  lives  by  F.  Z.  CoNombet  (Paris 
and  Lyons,  iM):  O.  Zockler  (Goth*,  1865);  E.  L.  Cutts  (London. 
1878):  C.  Martin  (London,  liaS):  P.  Laigcot  (Pari*.  i8<>8};  F.  W. 
Farrar,  Livcf  of  the  Fotttrt,  u.  iSoieT  (Edtobuixb.  tMo). 
AJdui^'riai  iiior.i!'jre  fe  dtsd  hi  Hsudt'lMaat'k  Xmmyl^  fir 

prat.  Thiol.  \3. 

JEROME.  JEROME  KLAPKA  (1859-  ).  English  author, 
was  born  on  the  2nd  of  May  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 

philological  school,  Marylcbone,  London;  and  wu  by  tumt 
clerk,  schoolmaster  and  actor,  before  he  settled  down  to  journal- 
ism. He  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist  in  18S9  with  Id'.e 
Thoughts  cj  liti  Idle  Ft!l<rui  and  Three  Men  in  a  Bcjt,  and 
from  1892  to  1897  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Idler  with  Robert 
Barr.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also  the  editor  of  To-Day.  A 
one-act  play  of  his,  Bcrbiira,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  theatre 
in  iS£6,  and  was  followed  by  many  others,  among  them  Sunstt 
(1888),  Wood  Barrov  Farm  (1891),  Tike  Fattimt  ^Utt  Third  Floor 
Back  (1907).  Among  his  later  books  are  letters  to  CMtiia 
(1898),  The  Second  Thoughts  efon  tdk  Felltru?  (1898),  Tlrce  Men 
oit  the  Bumme/(i9oo),  Tommy  andCo.  (1904),  They  end  1  (njoq), 

JEROME  OP  PRAGUE  (d.  1416),  an  early  Dohtrr  ian  churcb- 
reformer  and  friend  of  John  Hus. .  Jerome's  jiart  in  the  Hussite 
movement  was  formerly  much  ovirraicd.  \  t  r y  little  is  known 
of  his  early  years.  He  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  a  noble 
Bohemian  family  *  and  to  have  been  a  few  jrears  younger  thaa 
Hut.  Afur  bcghuiing  bit  ttudica  at  the  university  of  Prague^ 
where  he  never  attempted  to  obtain  any  ecclesiastical  olBcc^ 
Jerome  proceeded  to  Oxford  in  1398.  There  he  became  greatly 
impressed  by  the  writings  of  WyclifTc,  of  whose  Diatoiut  and 
Trialogus  he  made  copii.,.  .AU'. s  ir  clin^d  to  rc.in^  life,  he 
soon  proceeded  to  the  uniMihiiy  of  iUtu  atid  alttruards  ccn- 
tinucd  his  studies  at  Cologne  and  Ilcidcllicrg,  returning  to 
Prague  in  1407.  In  140J  he  is  stated  to  have  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  At  Paris  his  open  advocacy  of  the  views 
of  WycMc  brought  him  into  conflict  with  John  Gerson,  chan- 
cello*  of  the  university.  In  Prague  Jerome  soon  attracted 
attention  by  bis  advanced  and  outspoken  opinions.  He  gave 
great  offence  also  by  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  Wyctifle  in  his  room. 
Jcn  me  was  soon  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Hus,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  c<jnuoveriics  of  the  university.  When  in  140S  a 
French  embassy  arrived  at  Kutni  Hora,  the  residence  of  Kirg 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  proposed  that  the  papal  schism 
should  be  terminated  by  the  refusal  of  the  temporal  authorities 
further  to  recognise  either  of  the  rival  popes,  Wcnceslaus  sunf> 
moned  to  Ivink  Hon  the  members  of  the  university.  The 
Bohemian  m^Mri  tpoke  ttiongly  hi  favonr  of  the  Fieoch  pro- 
posals, while  the  Germant  maintained  their  aQcglaBce  to  the 
Rom.in  pojic,  Cn  ^ory  XII.  The  re-organiution  of  the  univer- 
siiy  w.is  al-o  d;  cujicd,  and  as  Wenccslaus  for  a  time  favoured 
the  Germans,  llus  ami  Jerome,  &&  leaders  of  the  Bohemians, 
incurred  the  anger  of  the  king,  who  threatened  ihcm  with  death 
by  fire  should  they  oppose  his  will. 

In  1410  Jerome,  who  bad  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  arrh- 
Irfsliopof  Prague  by  his  speeches  in  favour  of  Wydifle's  teachirg. 
went  to  Ofcn,  where  King  Sitfsmund  of  Hungaiy  resided,  and. 
though  a  la>-man,  preached  brfore  the  Idog  denouncing  strongly 
the  r.ipacily  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Sigtsmund  shortly 
afterwards  received  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Prague  con- 
taining accusations  against  Jerome.  He  was  imprisoned  ly 
order  ol  the  king,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  dctaincii 
long  Id  Bungaiy.  Appeutng  at  Vienat,  he  wu  again  brought 

•The  statement  that  JcfOMaTa  hrukr  aane.ww  Faulfiis.  is 

founded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of  Aeneas  8jrlvlos,  »M*»jr« 
Bokemieo.  Aeneas  SyU-ius  nam«  as  one  of  the  early  BoMMn 
Rformers  a  man  "  c*i»<t<  n»hilis,  ex  domo  quam  Putrid* 
This  waMinaeeiiiiy  bel»v«d  to  fiier.to  Jcroine. 
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MmtkeMdniMiMlAflthsKtief.  HtvatMCHMdof  qmsdlat 

VydiffeS  fioctriiws,  aod  U$  fcnetal  eoodact  at  Oriatd,  Fufa, 

Cologne,  Prajpie  and  Ofen  ««•  cmsuml.  Jerome  vmicd  that 

he  would  not  leave  Vienna  till  he  hn'l  rlrired  himself  from  the 
jccusation  of  heresy.  Shortly  afterwards  hr  secretly  left  Vienna, 
declaring  that  this  promise  had  lu-i  n  forn  d  on  bim.  He  went 
first  to  V'<)ttau  in  Moravia,  and  then  to  Prague.  Id  1411  the 
representatives  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.  publicly  offered  indul- 
geacxt  for  sale  at  Pragoe,  wisbing  to  raise  money  for  the  pope's 
tauipatgn  against  King  LadUaui  «f  Naples,  an  adherent  of  the 
antfpope  of  Avignon.  OoDtruy  lo  tbe  iridics  «l  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  a  meeting  of  the  memhew  of  the  nidnnity  took  place, 
at  which  both  Hus  and  Jcmmr  «;poke  strotiRly  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  The  fit-ry  eloquence  of  Jerome,  which  is  noted 
by  all  contemporary  writers,  obtained  for  him  greater  success 
even  than  that  of  Hus,  particularly  among  the  younger  students, 
who  conducted  bim  in  triumph  to  his  dwelling-place.  Shortly 
afterwards  Jerome  proceeded  to  Poland — it  is  said  on  the  invita- 
tion of  King  Wladislaus.  HbOMCtlj  OMnncrs  and  hb  eloquence 
hoeabo  caused  him  to  bceoiw  vtqr  papular,  but  be  again  met 
ufA  strong  cppwitfan  fhm  the  Komin  Church.  While  tmd- 
ling  with  the  grand-duke  Lithotd  of  Lithuania  Jerome  took  part 
io  the  religious  services  of  the  Creek  Orthodox  Church. 

During  his  stay  in  northern  Europe  Jerome  received  the  ntws 
that  Hus  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  of 
Constance.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  advising  him  to  do  so  and 
adding  that  he  would  also  proceed  there  to  afford  him  assistance. 
Contrar>-  to  the  advice  of  Hus  he  arrived  at  Constance  on  the 
4th  of  Apcfl  1415.  Advised  to  fly  imnwdiate(y  to  Bohemia,  he 
wccwidedhi  wartfaiglttadiau,  only  15  m.  from  the  BohenlaB 
Inatier.  He  was  here  arrested  and  brought  back  in  chains  to 
Constance,  where  he  was  examined  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
council.  His  courage  failed  him  in  prison  and,  to  regain  his 
frrfdom,  he  renounced  the  doctrines  of  WyclifTc  and  Hus  He 
declared  :hit  Hus  had  been  justly  executed  and  staled  in  .1  letter 
addressed  on  the  uth  of  .Au^ju'it  1415  toLacek,  lord  of  KravSf — 
the  only  literary  document  tif  Jerome  that  has  been  preserved — 
that "  the  dead  man  (Hus)  had  writtca  maqjr  false  and  baimlul 
tUagf.'*  FUl  cmiidenee  was  Botplaeedhi  JcRnae^iccaatatkML 
Bcdaimed  to  be  beardatagcnt'r.il  meeting  of  the  councQ,  and 
tUs  was  granted  to  him.  He  now  ,1-  lin  maintained  all  the  theo- 
rics  which  he  had  formerly  advoc.ited,  and,  after  a  trial  that 
lasted  only  one  dsy,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  a!!,  a  heretic. 
The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  out  on  the  joih  of  May 
1416,  and  he  met  his  death  with  fortitude.  As  Poggio  Braccio- 
Bni  writes,  "  none  of  the  Stoics  with  so  constant  and  brave  a  soul 
cndtncd  deatbi  which  be  (Jerome)  seemed  rather  to  kwg  for." 
The  eloqueace  of  the  XtaRan  humanist  has  bestowed  a  not 
entirely  merited  aureole  on  the  mcmor)'  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 

See  all  works  dealing  with  IIus :  .ind  indeed  all  htttorietof  Bohemia 
contain  detailed  accounts  of  tin-  •  .rccr  of  Jerome.  Tht  Liv^t  of 
J*kn  Wittiife.  Lord  Cehham,  John  llu  a,  Jeromf  of  Prafue  and  Zilka 
by  William  Gilpin  (London,  1705)  still  has  a  certain  value.  (L.) 

JEHROUD.  DOUGLAS  WILLIAM  (i  803-1857),  English 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  London  on  the  3rd 
of  January  <8q}.  Hit  father,  Samuel  Jcmld,  actor,  waa  at  that 
tioM  ksaee  of  the  Kttte  theatre  of  Wilsl^  near  Ctaabrook  in  Ken  t . 
but  in  1807  he  removed  to  Sbeemess.  There,  among  the  blue- 
jackets who  swarmed  in  the  port  during  the  war  with  Prance, 
Douglas  grew  into  boyhood.  He  occ.isionally  took  &  child's 
part  on  the  .stage,  but  hi;,  father's  profesiion  had  little  attraction 
for  the  boy.  In  December  i.'iij  he  joined  the  guardship 
"  Namur,"  where  he  had  Jane  Austen's  brother  as  captain.and  be 
ser\-ed  as  a  ifddshtiNBan  until  the  peace  of  181 5.  He  saw  nothing 
of  tlw  war  save  a  number  of  wotmded  aoldiea  from  Waterloo; 
bat  tin  his  dying  day  there  lingered  tiam  of  hit  catty  panion  for 
the  sea.  The  peace  of  181$  ruined  Samuel  Jemid:  Ihcre  was 
no  more  prize  money.  On  the  ist  of  January  1816  ne  removed 
with  his  family  to  London,  where  the  cx-tnid.shipman  b*.gm  the 
world  ag.tin  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  in  i8ig  became  a  com- 
f<;  i-or  in  the  printing-office  of  the  SunJjy  Monilur.  Several 
siiort  papers  and  cofues  of  verses  by  him  had  already  appeared 


Hi  dltrfxpemiymagatitMa,aad«ae  evening  he  dropped  bite  the 
editoi'a  boa  a  criticism  of  the  opera  Dtr  FreiKhUtz.  Next 
morning  he  received  his  own  copy  to  set  up.  together  with  & 
flattering  note  from  the  editor,  requesting  further  contributions 
from  the  anonymous  author.  Thenceforward  Jrrrold  was  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  In  iSji  a  comedy  that  he  had  composed 
in  his  fifteenth  year  was  brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  theatre, 
under  the  title  Uore  Frit/Otmd  than  Hurt.  Other  pieces 
followed,  and  in  1815  he  waa  engaged  for  a  few  pouada  weeUy 
to  produce  dramas  and  ftucca  to  the  order  of  Ilavidte  «f  the 
Co\mg  theatie.  Is  the  aatiaui  of  1814  the  "  Httfe  Shake- 
speare bi  a  camlM  doah,**  as  he  was  ealled.manied  Mary  Swann; 
and,  while  he  wn-;  (np,-i,7cd  nsi-h  t!ic  drama  at  night,  he  w.is 
steadily  pushing  lii.->  w.iy  a  juurrialist.  For  a  shurt  uIiIIl'  he- 
was  part  proprietor  of  a  small  bunilay  ncwsp.ificr.  I:i  iSro, 
through  a  quarrel  with  the  exacting  Davidgc,  Jerrold  left  tbc 
Coburg;  and  his  three-act  mclodraraa,B/dci(-«}'«rf  Susan;  «r,  M 
in  Ike  Dnms,  was  brought  out  by  R.  W.  EUiston  at  tiie  Surrey 
theatre.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  cnooMMa.  With  ita 
free  frifauit  aca>flavour,  it  took  the  town  by  itomt  nd  "dl 
London  went  over  the  water  to  tee  it"  Elliston  made  a  fbrlwie 
by  the  piece;  T.  P.  Cooke,  who  played  William,  made  his  repu- 
tation; Jerrold  received  about  £00  and  was  cng.igtti  as  dramatic 
author  at  five  pounds  a  week.  But  his  fame  as  a  dramatist 
was  achieved.  In  i8jo  it  w.is  proposed  that  he  should  adapt 
something  from  the  French  for  Drury  Lane.  "  No,"  was  his 
reply,  "  I  shall  come  into  this  theatre  as  an  original  dramatist 
or  not  at  all."  The  Bride  of  LndpOt  (December  8,  1831) 
waa  tlie  tax  of  a  number  of  Ida  plays  pradoced  at  Dnuy  Lane, 
Hie  other  patent  honica  threw  tbef  r  doors  open  to  hfm  ako  (the 
Adelphi  had  already  done  so);  and  in  i8.?6  Jerrold  became  co- 
man,iger  of  the  Strand  theatre  with  W.  J.  Hammond,  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  venture  was  not  surressful,  and  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  While  it  lasted  Jerrold  wrote  his  only  tragedy. 
The  Painter  of  Ghent,  and  himself  appeared  in  the  title-rftle,  w  ith- 
out  any  very  marked  success.  He  continued  to  write  sparkling 
comedies  till  1854,  the  date  of  his  last  piece,  TAe  Heart  tf  GaU. 

Meanwhile  he  had  won  hit  way  to  the  pac»  of  nwncioai 
pcriodlcib  betpre  iSjoof  CbeflcooBd>nte  BuifulDes  only,  but 
after  that  to  those  of  moie  importance.  He  was  a  coBtiibBtw 
to  the  Mmakty  itagatitw,  Bhckuoed's,  the  Ntw  MentUj,  and 
the  Athrnacutn.  To  Punch,  the  publication  which  of  all  others 
is  associated  with  his  name,  he  contributed  from  its  second 
number  in  1841  till  wiiiiin  a  few  (I,,;,  s  c;  his  Hciih  He  founded 
and  ctlited  for  some  time,  though  with  indifferent  success,  the 
IlluminjUd  Mcgczine,  Jerrold's  Shilling  Magazine,  and  Douglas 
JerroU's  Weekly  Ntmspafari  and  under  his  edilmhip  Ikyd's 
Weekly  Newsfaptr  nee  ft«m  alnoat  nonentity  to  a  eircwatlon  of 
182,000.  The  history  of  his  later  yean  b  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  his  L'tcrary  productions,  interrupted  now  and  again 
by  brief  viiits  to  the  Coniinii.t  or  to  tlic  rnun;r>'.  Douglas 
Jerrold  died  at  bis  house,  KLiourn  I'nory.  in  London,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1S57. 

Jerrold's  figure  was  small  and  spare,  and  in  later  year^  l  owed 
almost  to  deformity.  His  fettlUta  were  strongly  m^^ic- ]  and 
expressive  from  the  thin  humoraui  Upa  tp  the  keen  blue  cyea 
gleaming  from  benodh  the  shaggy  eyrarews.  He  was  brisk  and 
active,  with  the  careless  bluffness  of  a  sailor.  Open  and  liacefe^ 
he  concealed  neither  his  anger  nor  his  pleasure;  to  hfs  »mp1e 
frar\kncs.s  al!  fKilitc  duplicity  was  distasteful.  The  cynical  ;,.'lc 
of  his  nature  he  kept  for  his  WTitings,  in  private  lUc  hi.s  li.Tini  w.;s 
al'.v3>  >  open.  In  politics  Jerrold  was  a  Liberal. .md  he  gav..  i  r 
symj^ulhy  to  Kossulb,  Mauini  and  I.x>uis  Hl.mc.  In  soeial 
politics  especially  he  took  an  eager  part,  be  never  tired  of  de- 
claitning  agaiast  the  horrors  of  war.  the  luxury  of  bishops,  and 
the  iniquity  of  capital  punishment. 

Dougjas  Jemld  is  now  perhaps  better  kflowofiaai  hit  lepntn* 
tion  as  a  brilliant  wit  in  conversation  than  from  bis  writings.  As 
a  dramatist  he  was  very  popular,  though  his  plays  have  nut  ktpt 
the  stage.  He  dealt  with  rather  humbler  forms  of  social  hie 
than  had  commonly  been  represented  on  the  boards.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  ol  those 
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in  defence  o(  the  native  English  drama  endeavoured  to 
turn  th*  tide  ai  tnatUtioo  fron  the  FKOcb.  which  Uueauned 
ctrljr  in  the  tqth  oeatwry  altofetber  to  dmwn  original  native 

talent.  His  ikill  in  construction  and  his  mastery  of  epigram 
and  brilliant  dialogue  are  well  exemplified  in  his  comedy,  rime 
Works  W'oiiJtrs  (Haymarket,  April  ^6,  1S45).  The  laics  and 
sketches  which  form  the  V)ulk  of  Jerrold's  collctU-<i  works 
vary  much  in  skill  and  j^urr^^,  but,  although  there  arc 
evident  traces  of  their  having  been  composed  from  wecli  to 
week,  tbey  are  alwayi  narked  hf  hcen  saliriol  oheemtion 
and  pungent  wit. 

(  Among  the  best  known  of  his  numerous  iraffcs  are:  Mtn  cf 

CharactfT  (|8^R).  intlmlinj;  "  J<iJ)  Pippin;  The  man  who  couldn't 
help  it."  and  oilur  ^ketches  of  the  same  kind ;  Cakrs  and  Ale  [1  vnls  , 
1842),  a  collection  o(  -.hiirt  )>,ifHT»  and  whimitcal  ilofi*-*  ;  ■xmii-  more 
serious  novcU — fhf  s.irv  of  a  Feather  (1844),  The  Ch'.'nulfS  of 
CUvtrnook  (1846^  A  Man  made  ej  Honey  (1849),  and  Si  CiUt  and  i,i 
Jmma  (list};  and  waiiovs  series  of  papen  fqpriaied  bom  ftmk— 
FutuVt  LMtn  It      51m  <i84t).  PumOtU  CmfltU  LtOer-vriUr 

CauaU'l  CurlaiM  Leelmres  (li*^)- 


(1845).  and  the  famous  lin  CaudU  t  Qnrtain  Lttlurts  (1841 
I   See  W.  0.  Jerrold.  LtJ*  and  Rtmoimt  of  Dmtf^t  Jtrroid  (1850). 
A  collected  edition  <>(  hi»  »rilin««  appeared  in  1851-1K5J,  and  7** 
Worki  of  Doutlci  JfrrolJ,  w  ith  a  mtmoir  by  hi*  vn,  \V,  B.  Jerrold 


in  1863-1864;  but  neither  1^  complete.    Among  the  numerous 
selection*  from  his  tairs  and  »ittici:im«  are  two  edited  by  his  grand- 
Walter  Jerrold.  Bont  Mttii  of  CharUt  Dukeni  and  Dentins 


JtnM  (new  ed.  1904).  and  The  Eiiay$  •/  Doufht  Jerrold  Uw). 
illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock.   Sec  also  The  WHandOpinwns  ofDouths 

Jerrold  (1858),  edited  by  W.  U.  J.-rr.)ld. 

His  eldest  son,  Willivu  Blanckasd  Jerrold  (18^6-1884), 
English  j'<a:n.ilt<t  and  author,  was  born  in  London  on  the  jjrd 
of  December  1826,  and  abandoning  the  artistic  career  for  which 
be  me  edlKated,  began  ncMspaper  enek  at  an  early  age  there, 
lie  me  e|»poiated  Ciysial  I'alace  commisaioner  to  Sweden  ia 
tSjj,  end  wtetc  A  BrathBedUr  tritk  tkt  Swtda  (1854)  on  bis 
mum.  In  1855  be  tint  lent  to  the  Paiia  cibibiiioB  aa  eotte- 
spondent  for  several  London  papers,  and  from  that  tine  be  lived 
mui. h  ill  Tjris.  In  1857  he  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Xcu.'sf>jpir,  a  post  which  he  held  for  twcnty-sijt 
years.  During  the  Civil  War  in  America  he  strimgly  supported 
the  N'orth,  and  several  of  his  leading  articles  were  reprinted  and 
placarded  in  New  York  by  the  federal  government.  He  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  English  branch  of  the  international 
literary  association  for  the  assimilation  of  copyright  laws. 
Four  ol  bia  plajra  weie  MKCCMfully  peoduccd  on  the  London  st  age. 
ibe  popular  broe  CmI  «f  <  Cueumber  (Lyceun  tSji)  being  the 
best  known.  His  French  experiences  resulted  in  a  number  of 
books,  most  important  of  which  is  his  Life  of  Napoltom  III. 
(1874).  He  was  oitupied  in  wriiinR  the  biography,  of  Cuslavc 
Uore,  who  had  illustrated  several  of  his  books,  when  he  died  on 
the  loth  of  .March  1884. 

Among  hit  bookt  are  A  Stary  of  Sodal  Pitlintlien  (1848),  Life  and 
Remains  of  Douttas  Jerrold  (thyij.  I'pand  Doun  in  Ike  H'crld  {iS'>i}, 
The  Children  of  Luirii  t  i  1K64),  Cent  perCent{li]i),AlUomu  im  Paru 
<  t  H;  I ) .  rhe  Be,i  of  all  Good  Cmptmy  (il^i-ltri).  taATktL^ii 
Gtortt  Crmkthank  (|8«2). 

JBIIT,  a  dwit  form  of  the  name  Jeremiah.  apptied  to  variotis 

common  objects,  and  more  p.rt'i  u'  u'y  tn  a  mac  him:  f'lr  finishing 
cloth.  The  expression  "  jerry  built  "  n  apphid  tu  houses  built 
badly  and  of  iiiferidr  materials,  and  run  up  by  a  spceuLitivc 
builder.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
this  expression  was  occasioacd  by  tbe inxk of  a  fim of  Ltvetpool 
builders  named  Jerry. 

.JERSEY,  EARLS  OF.^  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (r.  1656-1711), 
•en  of  Sir  Edward  ViUieis  (i6«o-i6S9),  of  Richnond,  Surrey, 
«aa  cteatcd  Bana  VOUefs  and  Vbcount  Vnilen  fn  t<9r  and  car! 

of  Jersey  in  1697-  Hisgrandfather,  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (c.  1583- 
itib),  master  of  the  mint  and  president  of  Munster,  was  half- 
brother  of  George  N'lllicrs,  ist  duke  of  Buckingh.ini,  and 
of  Christopher  Villiers,  ist  earl  of  Anfilcsey;  his  sister  was 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  the  mistress  of  AVillum  III  ,  .nnd  .iftir- 
wards  countess  of  Orkney.  Villiers  was  knight  mar'-h.il  <if 
the  royal  household  in  succession  to  his  father;  master  of  the 
bone  to  Qocen  Mary;  and  lord  chamberlain  to  William  111.  and 
{jgumham.  Is  t6o6beicpRKntedbi>eMnttyat 


of  Ryswick;he  was  ambassador  at  tbe  UagM»l 
an eari waa amtMiaadnr in Paiia.  Iot699heiraii 
ol  Mate  for  tbe  anithmi  depertncat.  end  on  tfane  occaiiooB  be 

was  one  of  the  lords  Justices  of  England.  In  1704  he  waa  dia> 
missed  from  office  by  Anne,  and  alter  this  event  he  was  concerned 

in  some  of  the  Jacobite  schemes.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  August 
1 7 II.  The  jnd  earl  was  his  son  William  (c.  1682-17:1),  an 
adherent  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stujr!,  ami  the  jrd  earl  was  the 
latlcr's  son  William  (d.  1769),  who  succeeded  his  kiosman  John 
Fitzgerald  (c.  1601-1766)  as  6th  ViKount  Crandison.  The  3rd 
earl's  son,  George  Binay.  the  4th  oarl  (1735-180$),  held  aevoal 
positions  at  tbe  court  of  Ceorio  III.,  and  en  accomt  ef  hii 
rnurtly  manners  was  called  tbe  "  prince  of  Maecaranies.'*  Tbe 
4th  carl's  son,  George,  jth  earl  of  Jersey  (t773-i8s«).  oneof  tbe 
most  celebrated  fox  hunters  of  his  time  and  a  successful  owner 
of  racehorses,  married  Sarah  Sophia  (1785-1867),  daughter  of 
John  Fane,  loth  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  granddaughter  of 
Robert  Child,  the  banker.  She  inhcrite<l  her  grandfather's 
great  wealth,  including  his  interest  in  Child's  bank,  and  with  her 
husband  took  tbe  name  of  Child- Viiiiera.  Since  this  time  the 
connexions  of  the  earls  of  Jersey  with  Child's  bank  has  been  main- 
tained.  Victor  Albert  Geoife  Cbild*Villie«i  (b.  1845)  aucocedcd 
hit  father  George  Augustus  (i8e8->8s9)>  8tb  carl,  who  bad  ealy 
held  the  title  for  three  weeks,  as  7th  carl  of  Jersey  in  1859. 
This  nobleman  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales  from  1890 
to  180J. 

JERSEY,  the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Rritain.  Its  chief  town,  St  Helier,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island,  is  in  49"  13'  N.,  2*  7'  W.,  105  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Portland 
Bill  on  the  English  coast,  and  14  n.  from  the  French  coast  to  the 
east.  Jersey  is  the  aoutbcmmoat  of  tbe  nere  in|Wftaiit  islaada 
of  tbe  groupk  It  It  of  oMonc  form  with  a  Icngtb  el  t«  n.  fnaa 
caat  to  west  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  8|  ol  Tbe  aiee  la  tl»7if 
acm,or4Stq.  m.  Pop.  (iqoi),  $1,576. 

The  island  reaches  its  grcatct  eLv.ii  ion  C r,.  ar!y  500  ft.)  in  the 
north,  the  land  rising  sharply  from  the  north  coast,  and  displaying 
bold  and  picturesque  clifis  towards  the  sea.    The  cast,  south 
and  west  coasts  consist  of  a  succession  of  large  open  ba)'S,  shallow 
and  rocky,  with  marshy  or  sandy  shores  separated  by  rocky  head* 
lands.    The  principal  bays  are  Grive  au  Lancons,  Gr^ve  de 
Lccq,  St  John's  and  Douley  Bays  on  the  north  coast;  St  Caihe- 
rine't  and  Crouville  Bays  on  the  catt;  St  Clement 't,  St  Aubin'a 
and  St  Bidade's  Bay*  00  tbe  aoutb;  and  St  Ouen'a  Bay,  tbe  wide 
sweep  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  weat  coast. 
The  sea  in  many  places  has  encroached  greatly  on  the  land,  and 
>and  drifts  have  been  fourul  truublesome,  esfjccially  on  the  west 
coast.  Tlie  surface  ol  the  tuuntry  is  broken  by  winding  valleys 
having  a  gencr.il  (iire(!ion  from  north  to  south,  and  as  they 
approjin  the  south  uniting  so  as  to  form  small  plains.  The 
lofty  hedges  which  bound  the  small  encliisnrcs  into  which  Jersey 
is  divided,  the  trees  and  shrubberies  which  line  the  reads  and 
dtttter  round  tbe  Uplnadt  and  In  almeat  every  nook  of  tbe  valleys 
unutilized  for  paatonge  or  tiUafe,  give  the  iriaad  a  luxuriaoi 
appearance,  neutralizing  the  here  effect  ol  the  few  sandy  plaine 
and  sand-covered  hills.  Fruits  and  flowers  indigenou^  ;n  warm 
climates  grow  freely  In  the  open  air.  The  bnd,  under  cartful 
cultivation,  is  rich  and  productive,  the  s<5il  being  generally  a 
deep  loam,  especially  in  the  valleys,  but  in  the  west  shallow,  light 
and  sandy.  The  subsoil  is  usually  gravel,  but  in  some  parts  an 
unfertile  clay.    Some  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  is  undier 
cultivation,  great  numbers  of  cattle  belitg  pastured,  and  muck 
market  gardening  practised.  Tbe  potato  cnp  ia  very  la^. 
The  pcetantt  take  advantage  ef  every  bit  of  wall  aikl  cvcty 
isolated  nook  of  ground  for  growing  fruit  trees.   Grapes  are 
ripened  under  glass;  oranges  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  situations, 
but  the  most  common  fruiis  .irr  apples,  which  arc  used  for  ci  Jer. 
and  pears.    A  manure  of  burnt  sca-wccil  (:tj(V\  i%  generally 
us<.-d.  The  pasturage  is  very  rich,  and  is  much  Kiiiirove  l  by  the 
.ijiplication  of  this  manure  to  the  surface.  The  breed  of  cattle 
is  kept  pure  by  stringent  laws  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals.  Tbe  milk  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  nwnitfacture 
b«ttcr.  .Tlw  cattle  iie  ahnjn  hovscd  la  winter,  bat  icmlii  vni 
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M  aiglit  (rom  May  (ill  October,  then  wu  fonncrly  a  small 

kitcfc  brcctl  ot  hor^c^  peculiar  lo  the  inland,  but  horbCh  arc  nuw 
diefly  in^x^rlc'l    Irnm    France   or    England,  arc  >.ti  '. 

principally  (or  local  omsumplion,  and  only  a  liw  sh.ct  p  aru 
reared.  Fiih  are  nol  &o  plentiful  as  round  the  hhumoi  Guernsey, 
but  mackerel,  turbot,  cod,  mullet  and  especially  the  confer  ce! 
are  abundant  at  the  Mia(|ukn.  There  »  a  Urge  oyster  bed 
bctvecB  Jmejr  and  F^rance,  but  partly  on  account  of  over- 
dml^  tbt  mpply  b  not  an  abmidant  m  formerly.  There  a 
a  inat  variety  of  other  shell  fish.  The  fiaberies,  ship-building 
ind  boat-building  employ  rr.any  of  the  inhabitants.  Ktip  and 
iodine  are  manufactured  from  sca-wecd.  The  princi[»al  exports 
are  frsnite,  fruit  and  vegetables  (especially  potatotsl,  butler 
tod  cattle;  and  the  chief  imports  coal  and  aniclci  of  human  con- 
sumption. Communications  wiih  England  arc  maintained  prin- 
dpaity  (rom  Southampton  and  Wcynx>uth,  and  there  are  regular 
Hfnwhip  iCTvices  fram  Granville  and  St  Male  on  the  French 
CMit.  The  Jersey  railway  mna  fmt  inm  St  Udkf  round  St 
AnMn'a  Bay  to  St  Aubin,  and  eoatimies  to  CafbiireattheMutb- 
watcrn  estremity  ai  the  island;  and  the  Jersey  eastern  railway 
follows  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  to  Gorey.  The  island  is 
ictersectcd  with  a  network  of  good  roads. 

(  Jersey  is  under  a  di,stinct  and  in  several  respects  dilTcrcnt  form 
of  administrative  government  from  Gucrniey  and  the  smaller 
iaianda  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey.  For  its  peculiar 
tmMMttk,  tytUn  of  justice,  ecclesiaatkal  amBaeawnu  and 
finanot^  ne  Cttuom  Iilaiids.  There  at*  twelve  parishes, 
nanely  St  HeUer,  GranvOkb  St  Bielade,  St  Clement,  St  John, 
Stiwirence,  St  Martin,  St  Mnfy,$t  Ouen,  St  Peur,  St  Saviour 
tmi  Trinity.  The  population  «f  the  island  nearly  doubled 
between  1821  and  1901,  but  dccteaaed  Una  S4*5i>  ShSl^ 

between  iSqi  and  igoi- 

The  history  of  Jersey  is  treated  under  Channel  Isla.si>s. 
Among  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  a  cromlech  near  Mont 
Orgneil  is  tbe  finest  of  several  examples.  St  Brcladc's  church, 
piolMbty  tbe  oldest  in  the  island,  dates  from  the  wth  century; 
•BOng  tbe  later  churcbes  St  Hdier'at  of  the  14th  century,  may 
ba  — lio— dn  Thm  an  alio  aove  vcfy  catty  chapela,  con- 
Mmi  to  date  tnm  tbe  teth  centtuy  or  earlier;  amoag  tbeae 
may  be  noted  the  Chapcllc  cs  Pechcurs  at  St  Breladr's,  and  the 
picturesque  chapel  m  ibc  grounds  of  the  martor  of  Rcucl.  The 
castle  of  Mont  Orgueil,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains, 
is  believed  to  be  founded  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  stronghold, 
and  a  "  Caesar's  fort  "  still  forms  a  part  of  it. 

JERSEY  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Hudson  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Hudson  ai^l 
HirlfBnMfb  riven  at  tbe  N.  and  between  Mew  York  and  Newark 
h*f*  at  the  S..  oppoaite  lower  Manhattan  Island.  Pop.  ( 1 S90) , 
163,003;  (1000),  206^133.  of  whom  584J4  were  foreign-born 
(1Q.314  Irish,  17.37s  German,  464J  English,  383 j  Italian,  1604 
Russian,  1690  Scottish,  164J  Russian  Poles,  144$  Austrian)  and 
3704  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  267,779.  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Pcnr.sylvania,  the  Lehigh  \  alley,  the  West  Shore, 
tbe  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  &  Uhio,  the  Northern 
ef  New  Jersey  (operated  by  the  Eric),  tbe  Eric,  the  New  York. 
Diiwpiibanna  k  WeMcra,  and  the  New  Jcniy  It  Mew  York 
(mitraBed  by  tbe  Erie)  railwayi,  tiK  Cm  thtee  wiiw  the 
^nsylvania  station;  and  of  the  little-uscd  Morris  canal. 
Jersey  City  is  served  by  several  inter-urban  electric  railways  and 
by  the  tunnels  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  railroad  company  lo 
Dey  St.  and  to  33rd  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  it  also 
has  docks  of  several  lines  of  Transaikm'.ic  atui  coast  steamers. 
The  dty  occupies  a  land  area  of  14-3  sq.  m.  and  has  a  water-front 
of  about  la  m.  Bergen  HiU,  a  southerly  extension  of  the  Pali- 
Mdn,  caunda  loncitttdiaaUy  tbra«i|h  it  fron  north  to  south. 
At  the  nofth  end  this  MB  rises  en  the  cast  side  precipitously 
to  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.;  on  the  west  and  south  sides 
the  slope  is  gradual.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  the  fine 
Hudson  County  Boulevard,  about  10  m.  long  and  100  ft. 
wide,  extending  through  ilic  riiy  and  county  from  north 
lo  south  and  passing  thrnugh  West  Side  Park,  a  splendid 

county  park  containiat  lakes  and  a  toskio  fi»9^9itad. 


water-front,  especially  on  tbe  east  side,  is  given  up  to  manu- 
facturing and  slu]>;uiiK  establishments.  In  tb.e  hill  section 
arc  the  better  residences,  most  of  which  are  wooden  axtd 
detached. 

The  prirKipal  building?  are  the  city  hall  and  the  court  house. 
Thin-       nine  small  cily  park*  with  an  agg^-'V^t''  V)  l  acres. 

The  city  has  a  public  lidrary  containing  Uijo")  i(i-/«xi  volume", 
and  an  hi'turii.il  niuvuin.  At  tli<-  I'lrmr  cl  H<T|^i_;)  A\c.  and 
Formt  St.  is  the  People's  Palace,  given  in  1904  by  jowph  .Vtilttank  to 
tbe  First  Coaigf«|atiMalclHuch  and  comainiata  iiwafyand  leadiag* 
room,  a  gymaaaittni,  bowUni^  alleys,  a  trfHiafd-raaai.  a  rifle-range, 
a  roof-garacn,  and  an  anditonum  and  theatre;  kindergarten  ctaaaes 
are  held  and  an  etnploynient  bureau  it  maintained.  Among  the 
tiliic.'.tion.il  institutions  are  the  German  Art>i-riran  !«fh(Xil,  Has* 
brouck  institute,  Ali>\'.iui  academy  (R"man  t  athilic)  and  St 
Peter's  college  (Roman  (  aiholir) ;  and  thi  re  are  public  ■<hix>U. 
Grain  is  shipp«-d  10  and  from  Jersey  City  in  large  quant ltil^.  ami  in 
general  the  cily  is  an  important  shipping  port;  being  included, 
however,  in  the  port  of  New  York,  no  separate  statistics  arc  avaiU 
attle.  There  are  brge  slaughtering  establishments,  and  factories 
lor  the  refinins  of  sugar  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  goods, 
soap  and  perfumery,  lead  pcrKrils,  iron  and  steel,  railway  cars, 
ehemic-al».  rubber  gool^^,  silk  goods,  dre^^<1l  liimtier,  and  mah 
liquurv  The  value  of  the  city's  manufac tt.i< <l  prixiucts  increased 
from  $^7,376,322  in  l«<;o  to  177,225.116  in  Kfcrn.  or  106  6*.;  in 
1905  the  factory  product  amie  was  v.ilued  at  t75.740.934,  an 
increase  ol  only  3-^  %  over  the  factory  product  in  1900,  this  small 
rate  of  increase  being  due  very  largely  to  a  decline  in  the  value  ol 
the  products  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  refitting  industry.  The 
value  of  the  whol»>«ale  sbujhterinn  anil  meat-packing  praduci 
dceroascd  from  $l«..S5l.783  in  If-^J  an  l  $11,356,511  in  I80O  to 
in  ic)oo--o(  inis  tS>7o8.7bi  represented  wholaale 
>i.iiii;hi<  rm,;  alom  .  in  HQg  the  wboltiali  slaMghtsriHg  pwduct  wsa 
valued  at  $7.5be,739. 

In  iQoS  the  assessed  valuatitm  of  tbe  city  was  $167 ,039,754. 
The  city  is  governed  l)y  a  lM>arrl  of  aldermen  and  a  mayor  (elected 
biennially),  who  apjxjints  most  of  the  utTicials,  the  street  and 
water  board  btit,g  liu-  pririnp.d  exception. 

Jersey  City  when  fimi  incorporated  was  a  small  sandy  penin- 
sula (an  island  at  high  tide)  known  as  Paulus  Hook,  direct^ 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  had  been  a  pait 
of  the  Dutch  patroonship  of  Pavonia  granted  to  Michael  Pauw 
in  i6ja  In  i6u  the  6nl  buikUncs  were  elected,  and  for  meco 
than  a  century  the  Hook  was  ocmpted  by  a  small  agricultural 

and  tr.idins  rummuniiy.  In  1764  a  new  post  route  between 
New  \'ork  and  Philadelphia  passed  through  what  is  now  the  city, 
and  <lirecl  ferry  coininunicatiun  began  with  New  ^ork.  Karly 
in  the  War  of  Independence  Paulus  Hook  was  fortified  by  the 
Americans,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  they  aban- 
doned it,  and  on  the  t^td  of  September  1776  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British.  On  the  aMnung  of  the  19th  of  Augtut  1779  the 
British  garrison  wat  iuiprised  by  Major  Henry  Lee  ("  light 
Horse  Harry  "),  who  with  about  $00  men  took  1 59  prisoners  and 
lost  only  2  killed  and  3  wounded,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits during  the  War  of  Independence.  In  1804  Paulus  Hook, 
con'  aiiiii.^  117  acres  and  having  about  15  inhabitants,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  three  enterprising  New  York  lawyers,  who 
laid  it  out  as  a  town  and  formed  an  association  for  itsgovcrnment, 
which  was  incorporated  as  the  "  associates  of  the  Jersey  com- 
pany." In  1820  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the  City  of  Jersey, 
but  it  remained  a  part  ol  the  township  ol  Bergen  until  iSiS,  when 
it  was  reincorporated  as  a  distinct  municipality.  In  1831  the 
township  of  Van  Vorst,  founded  in  1804  between  Paulus  Hook 
and  Hubokcn,  was  annexed.  In  1870  there  were  two  anneaa« 
tions;  lo  the  b.ou;h,  the  town  of  Bergen,  the  county-scat,  which 
was  founded  in  1660;  lo  the  north-west,  Hudson  City,  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  township  of  North  Bergen  in  1853 
and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1855.  Tbe  town  ol  Greenville,  to 
the  south,  was  annexed  in  1873. 

JBBUSALEM  (Hcb.  rcrsHMata,  paoBOUBoed  as 

a  dual),  the  chief  city  of  Palestine.  Letters  found  at  Tdl  d- 
Amarna  in  FfMn,  written  by  an  early  ruler  of  JcnMaknit 
show  that  tlie  II. line  existed  under  the  form  UrusaKm,  i.t, 
"  City  (if  Salim  "  <ir  "  City  of  IV  ive,"  many  Nears  before  the 
Israeliiei  under  Joshua  entered  Canaan.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  city,  changed  the  name  to  Aelia  Capitolina. 
Xha  Anbs  usMito  rtcsj|Mta  Jerusalem  by  aames_eq»ciiiw  of 
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holinns,  stidi  as  B«k  d  MalOi  lad  B  lf«i|addb  «r  Mefjr  EI 

l^uds,  i.e.  the  Sanctuary. 

,•  Natural  Tobotraphy. — Jerusalem  is  situated  in  31  '47'  N.  and  35* 
15* Ei^ in tlw oiU country  <A  southern  Palestine,  ctote Mthewatenncd. 
at u avcnce  altitode  of  3500  ft.  above  the  Mcditerrmncu.  and  3800 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sc«.  The  city  stands  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  which  projects  southwards  from  the  main  line  of  hilU.  On 
the  east  the  v.illi-v  of  the  Kiiko<i  separate*  this  pbieau  from  the 
ndge  of  the  .Mmint  i-f  tJlncs,  which  is  loo  to  200  ft.  higher,  wluU'  the 
Wadi  £r  Kab.ibi  bounds  Jerusalem  on  the  west  and  south,  meeting  the 
Valley  of  Kidron  near  tnc  lower  pool  of  Siloam.  Both  valleys  fall 
rapidly  at  they  approach  the  point  of  junction,  which  lies  at  a  depth 
of  more  than  600  Ik  balow  the  ntwral  valley  of  the  plateau.  The 
latter,  which  coven  aa  area  ol  about  1000  acre*,  ha*  at  the  pretent 
time  a  fairly  uniform  surface  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north  to 
the  south  and  cast.  Originally,  howxrver,  it*  formation  wa*  very 
different,  as  it  ».is  intf  rwx-tcd  by  a  deep  valley,  called  TjTopoeon 
by  Ju<4-[<hu5.  whu  h.  >-ariin^  from  a  point  N.W.  of  the  Damascus 
gate,  fulluwed  a  cuurx-  fir^t  south-east  and  then  wvst  of  south, 
and  joined  the  two  main  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Er  Rababi  at  Siloam. 
Another  shorter  X'alley  be^an  near  the  present  Jaffa  gate  and. 
;  an  easterly  direction,  joined  the  Tyropoeon;  while  a  third 
<  passed  across  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  Maram 
cncloaure  and  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  exact  form  of 
these  three  interior  v.i!io\s,  which  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  construction  and  hi»tor>-  of  the  city,  is  still  imperfectly  known, 
as  tbev  are  to  a  grmi  rxtent  obliterated  bv  vast  a>  cumiilaiiini-,  of 
rubbisn.  which  has  &llcd  them  up  ia  some  place*  to  a  depth  ol  rnorc 
than  100  ft.  Their  appcokimaie  lorm  was  only  arrived  at  by  excava- 
tions made  during  the  later  year*  of  the  19th  century.  The  limitet! 
knowledge  which  wc  possess  of  the  origin:!)  fe.itures  of  the  ground 
within  the  area  of  the  city  makes  a  rti  im-iniclion  of  the  tOfK>- 
graphi'  .il  hi-  torv  nf  the  Utter  a  difficult  task;  and,  .is  a  nilural  result, 
many  i- n r.j-ii  il  il  '.r  th'i-ii.  s  haw  hmn  Miv;.;'-.ti-<J.  The  dilhiuhy 
if.  in<  rr.ii*-»i  by  the  fact  that  the  gcographu .»l  (li  st  rifit ion*  givi  n  in 
the  OM  Testament  the  Apocrypha  and  the  writiiiK*  o(  |ii»tphu» 
are  very  short,  and.  luviiig  been  written  fur  thuac  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  place*,  convey  intuflicicnt  information  to  lut> 
tartans  of  the  present  day.  when  the  sites  ate  so  greatly  altered.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  form  a  continuous  account  in  accord  with  the 
ancient  histories,  and  with  the  original  fonnaiiun  of  the  itrouad. 
so  far  as  this  has  bc«n  identified  by  nodera  exploration.  But  the 
pfLvrc^s  of  c;iploratiaa  and  ejtcavatioii  nay  icMcr  tftia  aubfect  to 

further  modifration. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  pl.itrau  ronsists  of  thin  beds  of 
bard  siltciout  chalk,  locally  oiled  mutt,  which  overlie  a  thick  bed  of 
soft  white  limestoDe.  known  by  the  name  of  mdtkt.  Both  dcacrip- 
tions  of  rock  yielded  good  material  for  building;  while  In  the  loft 
meteh*  tanks,  underground  chambers,  tomb^,  &c.,  were  easily 
eaeavatad.  In  ancient  times  a  brook  flowed  down  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  and  it  is  pomible  that  a  stream  flowed  also  through  the 
Tyropoeon  valley.  The  only  known  spring  existing  at  present 
within  the  limits  of  the  citv  is  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Ki<!ron  valiev.  but  there  may  haw  been 
Others  which  are  now  concealed  by  the  accumulations  of  rubbish. 
QntTM  were  also  used  for  tht  ftOTMIt  of  nin  water,  and  aqueduct  s. 
«l  tMHCb  the  remains  dill  enst  (see  Aqueducts  ad  imt.).  were 
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comtmcted  for  the  conx'cyance  of  water  fram  a  dtstante.  Speaking 
Cmnlly.  it  is  probable  that  the  water  tupoiyaf  JcnMlcv  * 
tMN  iMa  better  than  it  ia  at  pteaeM. 


xiTJiwjr.^"!  ue  cany  nmory  01  jcnauein  n      ooacQrv.   j  do 

Tdl  el-Amama  letters  show  that,  long  before  the  invasion  by 
Joshua,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptians,- aitd  was  probably 
a  stronghold  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  formed  a  good 
Itrategical  position  in  the  hill  country  of  southern  Palc^iiine. 
Wc  do  not  know  huw  the  Fj:\7)'. i.ins  wrrc  forced  10  .ifunHon 
Jerusalem;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  conquest,  it  was 
aadanbtedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebnsitcs,  the  native  inhabitants 
«f  the  covntiy.  The  exact  position  of  the  Jcbuaite  city  ii  an- 
knovn;  wine  autboritici  kcate  it  on  the  wcMeni  UB,  now  kaamn 
u  Zion;  nine  on  the  eastern  ItOl,  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  the  dty  of  David;  while  others  consider  it  was  a 
doubl'  Mttlt-m'  nt,  one  part  being  on  the  wc'trrn,  and  the  other 
Onthcc.i>lc-n  hill. separated  from  cue  anothi-r  by  the  TyrojKicon 
valley.  1  he  latter  view  appears  to  be  iIk-  m<>-t  prf  l.jblr,  n^, 
according  to  (he  Biblical  accounts,  Jerusalem  was  partly  in  Judah 
and parUy  m  Benjamin,  the  hnc  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
tribes  paaiiDg  tbiwvh  the  dly.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
part  of  Icmalem  knemi  as  febus  mssttoated  en  the  ncstcm 
hni,  and  the  outlying  fort  of  Zion  on  the  eastern  hill  The  men 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  did  not  succeed  in  getting  full  po«9ession 
of  the  pl.irr.  and  thr  Ji  b\!' itc*  M ill  held  it  when  David  became 
king  of  Israel.   Some  ycaa  after  bis  aoceseioa  David  wccccdcd 


after  some  diSodly  In  ttUnt  Jerasakm.  He  established  Ida 
njyal  city  on  th*  eaatm  Ml  dsaa  ta  ilvaia  «<  Ike  Jabttiiu  ZioOr 
while  Jebttf,  tke  town  aa  tke  neWiim  aide  ol  tha  Tyropoeon 

valley,  became  the  civil  dty,  of  which  Joab,  David's  leading 
general,  was  appointed  governor.  David  stirrounded  the  royal 
city  with  a  wall  and  built  a  citadel,  probably  on  the  site  uf  the' 
Jcbusitc  fort  of  Zion,  while  Joab  fortifitd  ihc  western  town. 
North  of  the  city  of  David,  the  king,  acting  umicr  divine  guid- 
ante,  chose  a  site  for  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  which  was  erected 
with  great  magnificence  by  Solomon.  Tba  actual  rite  occupied 
by  this  baildinf  has  ghMn  ifaa  to  ameb  cartiatf  ^f,  tbaagh  all 
aaihotftiaa  are  agiaad  that  hnuHthawenoad  an  aaaw  part  of 
the  area  now  known  as  the  Haram.  Jaities  Ferguaaon  ans  fli 
opinion  that  the  Temple  stood  near  the  south-western  comer. 
A«,  however,  it  was  proved  by  the  cxplur.it ions  of  Sir  Charles 
W.irrcn  in  1S69-1870  that  the  Tyropoeon  v.illt  v  passed  under  this 
corner,  and  that  the  foundations  must  have  been  of  enormous 
depth,  Fcrgusson's  theory  must  be  regarded  as  uotcnablc  (sec 
also  SEPt;iCHKE,  Holy).  On  the  whole  it  b  most  likely  tliaC 
the  Tcoiple  was  ciaetcd  by  Solomon  on  the  sane  spot  as  is  no* 
oecapM  by  the  Dana  of  the  Rock,  commonly  knevn  aa  tba 
Mosque  of  Oinar»  and,  wagmA  beiai  had  tn  dia  kveb  of  the 
ground,  it  is  poMOiile  that  the  flely  of  HoBta,  the  matt  sacred 
chamber  of  the  Temple,  stood  over  the  rock  which  is  stifl  ri- 
girdcd  with  %'eneralion  by  the  Mahomracdans.  Solomon  greatly 
SI rengi hrnrcl  thr  l  irtifications  of  Jerusalem,  niid  wa^  probably 
the  builder  of  the  line  of  defence,  called  by  Josephus  the  tatst  or 
old  wall,  which  united  the  cities  on  the  eastern  aixl  western  hills. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  highest  point  of  importance  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  but,  shortly  after  his  death,  it  iras  broken  np 
by  the  labcllion  of  Jetoboaai,  adw  lonaded  the  acpacete  kiiigdam 
of  Israel  with  Its  capital  at  Shecben.  Tm  liibea  only.  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  with  the  descendaats  of  Lav|»  lemained  faithful 
to  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon.  Jerusalem  thus  lost  much 
of  its  importance,  especially  after  it  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  carried  off  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  Solomon,  lite  history  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  succeeding  three  centuries  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  wars  against  the  kingdom  nl  llBBti^ 
the  Moabites  Sad  the  Syrians.  Jcwab.  Uag  af  Jarad,  aaHmsJ 
the  city  from  Awdrt}  Mng  of  Judah.  and  JtaUaynl  part  af  tl» 
fortifications,  bat  these  were  rebuilt  Iqr  Uailali,  ite  aan  af 
AmadAh,  who  did  much  to  restore  the  dly  to  its  orfgiaal  pros* 
perity.  In  the  n  ign  of  Hcsekiab.thc  kingdom  of  Judah  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  who  attempted  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  He*c)tiah  improved  the  defences  and  .trranpc  I  lor 
a  good  water  supply,  preparatory  to  the  siege  by  Sennacherib, 
the  Assyrian  general.  The  siege  failed  and  the  Assyrians  retired. 
Some  yiafs  iMer  ^yik  aw  agdn  invaded  by  tbe  Enmtiaaa,  arha 
ndaeedlndihiatbepasltfoaafattfbttafyatatas  fanhaieiia 
of  ZedeUah,  the  last  of  the  liite  of  kings,  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  Nebuchadrenar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  pillaged  the  city, 
destroyed  the  Temple,  and  ruined  the  fortifications  (see  Jews. 
5  t;).  .\  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  carried 
captive  to  H:\bylon,  and  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to  the  position 
of  an  insignificant  town.  Nebuchadrezzar  placed  in  the  dty  a 
garrison  which  appet^rs  to  have  been  quartered  on  the  wcatcm 
bill,  while  the  eastern  hill  on  which  were  tba  Temple  and  the  dijr 
af  David  was  left  more  or  lees  desolate.  Webavanofnfoanalien 
regarding  Jrmsalem  during  the  period  of  the  captivity,  bat 
fortunately  Nefaemiah,  who  was  permitted  to  return  and  rebu3d 
the  defences  about  445  B.C.,  has  given  a  fairly  clear  description 
of  the  line  of  the  wall  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  city  at  this  jKriod.  1  he  Temple  had  already 
been  partially  rebuilt  by  Zedckiah  and  bis  companions,  but  oa 
a  scale  far  inferior  to  the  magnificent  building  of  King  Stdmnoa^ 
and  Ndwmiah  devoted  bis  attaation  to  the  reeaasUnctioB  of  the 
wdb.  Before  beglaalas  Ike  awilt,lia  made  a  ptdfenJaaiyiace** 
naissance  of  the  fortUKations  on  the  south  of  the  town  from  tin 
Valley  Gaic,  which  was  near  the  S.E.  comer,  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  v  \  n'^v  of  tYo  Kid:  >n.  He  then  allotted  the  rci- 
stractioa  oi  wall  auU  gates  to  difiercal  patties  of  vorluaea.  and 
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bis  rurrativc  dt4crib«  the  portion  6t  Wftlt  upon  which  «ach  of 
that  wai  fmployf<l> 

It  is  clear  from  hit  account  that  the  linw  of  fonificatfons  included 
both  the  CAMcm  and  western  hills.  North  of  the  Temple  enclosure 
there  wua  gile,  known  m  the  Sheep  Gate,  which  rau*t  have  opened 
lato  the  iMid  valley  nentioncd  ■bovc,  sad  Mood  somewhere  near 
what  b  now  tM  norai  lidc  of  the  Haram  enclmure.  but  con»iderably 
•Mth  e(  the  pment  north  wall  of  the  tatter.  To  the  west  of  the 
Sheep  Gale  there  were  two  important  towers  in  the  wall,  called  respec- 
tively Mcih  and  Hananeel.  The  tower  Hananeel  in  specially  worthy 
ol  r.ij-itf  i%  it  itood  N.W.  of  the  Temple  and  probably  fornn^l  lUc 
basis  of  the  citadel  built  by  Simon  Maccabaeus,  which  a^ain  w  is 
ioccccded  by  the  fortress  of  Antonia. constructed  by  Herod  theGro.u. 
and  one  of  the  most  important  positions  at  the  time  of  the  ttcge  by 
Titus.  At  or  mar  the  tower  luaaneei  the  wall  turned  south  alaaK 
the  cast  aid*  of  tlk  Tyrepoton  valley,  and  then  aeain  wHtwaftT 
Cfossiag  the  valley  at  a  point  probably  near  the  remarkable  comtrvc- 
tion  known  as  Wilson's  arch.  A  nte  in  the  valley,  known  as  the 
Fish  Gate,  opened  on  a  road  which,  leading  from  the  north,  went 
down  the  Tyropooon  vjllcv  to  thr  -outhern  part  of  the  cit  v.  VVr?.t- 
waid  of  thisgate  the  wall  followed  the  south  side  of  the  valley  which 
joined  the  Tyropoeon  from  the  west  as  far  as  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  dly  at  the  site  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  w- 
oM  tower ofDivid.  Inthiaptrtoi  die  «M  there  were apaorently 
two  latea  fado(  north,  the  Old  G«te  ami  the  Gate  of  Ephraim. 
400  cubits  from  the  comer.*  At  tlw  oomer  atood  the  midenrr  of 
the  Babyk>nlaa  governor,  near  tlie  eite  tmon  which  King  ffcru<) 
afterwards  built  Ilia  magnificent  palace.  From  the  corner  at  the 
j"\«  rnor  i  house,  tlw  Wall  went  in  a  southerly  direction  .ind  turned 
south-east  to  the  VaBey  Gate,  remains  of  which  were  discorred 
by  F.  J.  Bliss  and  fully  described  in  his  Excavalions  in  Jeruialtm  in 
tBQi-i8fff.  From  the  Valley  Gate  the  wall  took  an  easterly  course 
for  a  distaneeof  1000  cubits  to  the  Dung  Gate,  near  which  on  the 
etst  was  the  nwataln  Gate,  not  far  from  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam. 
Here  watthemett  southerly  point  of  Jerusalem,  and  tne  wall  turning 
hence  to  the  north  followed  the  west  »de  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
enrlriiing  the  city  of  I>avid  and  the  Tetnple  enclosure,  and  finally 
turning  wr-.t  At  vime  point  near  the  site  of  the  Golden  Gate  joined 
the  already  dcscnbed,  at  the  Sheep  Gate.  Nchemiah  mentions 
a  number  of  places  on  the  eastern  hill,  including  the  tomb  of  David, 
the  positions  of  which  cannot  with  our  present  knowledge  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  wall*  of  Jeruialem  by  Nebemiah, 
a  coosidcrable  number  of  Jews  returned  lo  the  city,  but  we  Icnow 
practically  nolhing  of  its  history  for  more  than  a  century  until, 
ia  a'l  B.C.,  Akuadei  tbe  Great  conquered  Syria.  The  gates  of 
Jcnaalen  •cfC-«MMd  to  him  and  ha  left  Uie  Jem  in  peaceful 
oerapatlM.  But  nbstieeeeMnsdld  not  act  with  rimilarleiileBcy; 
when  the  city  was  captured  by  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  twelve 
yean  Utcr,  the  fortificatioas  were  partially  demolished  and 
apparently  not  af;ain  restored  until  the  period  of  the  high  priest 
Simon  II.,  who  repaired  the  defences  and  also  the  Temple  build- 
ings. In  168  B.C.  Antiocbus  Epipbancs  captured  Jerusalem, 
destroyed  the  walls,  and  devastated  the  Temple,  reducing  the 
cky  to  a  worse  position  than  it  had  occupied  since  the  time  of  the 
opthrity.  He  bolt  a  dtadel  caDed  the  Asa  to  dominate  the 
town  and  placed  In  it  a'ltrong  garrison  of  Greeks.  Thepodtion 
of  the  Acra  is  doubtful,  but  it  appears  moet  probable  that  it 
stood  on  the  eastern  hill  between  the  Temple  and  the  city  ol 
Da\nd,  both  of  whirh  i!  rommanded.  Some  wrilcrs  place  it 
north  of  the  Temple  on  tbe  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
fertieaa  of  Antonia,  but  such  a  position  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
deKriptiotts  eitber  in  Joaeplras  or  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
vMch  ait  tpiite  consistent  with  each  other.  Other  writers  again 
have  placed  the  Acra  on  the  eastern  tide  «l  th«  hill  npon  which 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  hut  as  this  point 
was  probably  quite  outside  the  city  at  the  time  of  Antiothus 
Epiphines,  and  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  Temple,  it 
can  hardly  be  accepted.  But  i\:t  site  which  has  been  alrc.idy 
itvdicated  at  the  N.E.  corner  o\  the  present  Mosque  el  .Aksa  mtets 
the  accounu  of  the  ancient  authorities  belter  than  any  other. 
At  this  pointin  the  Haram  eodosure  there  is  an  enormous  undcr- 
•rauad  cfatmn,  knnim  u  the  Craal  Sea.  and  this  may  possibly 
have  been  thnlwaiKe  of  water  supply  for  the  Greek  ganison. 
The  oppression  of  Antiochus  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the 
leadership  of  the  .Maccabees,  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  succeeded 
in  capturing  Jerusalem  after  severe  fighting,  but  touIJ  not  gel 

*The  sites  ahown  on  the  plan  arc  tcnt.itive,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  ccttain:  ace  Nebcsniah  tL  l>-is.  iii  l^j^.  xii-  37-J9- 
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possession  of  the  Acra,  which  caused  much  trouhlr  to  the  Jew5, 
who  erected  a  wall  between  it  and  the  Temple,  and  another  wall 
to  cut  it  off  from  the  city.  The  Greeks  held  out  for  a  consider- 
able lime,  but  had  finally  to  surrender,  probably  from  want  of 
food,  lo  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  demolished  the  Acf8  and  Ctlt 
down  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood  so  that  it  migiit  OS  hunger  he 
higher  than  the  Temple,  and  that  there  shoold  he  anMpaMtfM 
between  the  latter  and  the  city.  8f  mon  then  conatnMed  a  ne^ 
citadel,  north  of  the  Temple,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Acra,  and 
established  in  Judaea  the  Asmoncan  dynasty,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  Roman  republic  began  to  make  its 
influence  felt  in  Syria.  In  65  B.C.  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Pompcy  after  a  difJicuU  siege.  The  Asmoncan  dynasty  lasted 
a  few  years  longer,  but  finally  came  to  an  end  when  Herod  tbe 
Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  took  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  became  the  first  king  of  the  Iduoiaean  dynuty.  Herod 
again  raised  die  dty  to  tbe  potitknof  an  tnportant  capital, 
restoring  the  fortifications,  and  rebuilding  the  Temple  from  its 
foundations.  He  also  built  the  great  fortn-ss  of  Antonia,  N.W, 
of  the  Temple,  on  the  site  of  the  citadel  of  the  .Asmoncans,  and 
constructed  a  magnificent  palace  for  himself  on  the  western  hill, 
defended  by  three  great  towers,  which  he  named  Mariamnc, 
Ilippicus  and  rh.-isaelus.  At  some  period  between  the  lime  of 
tbe  Maccabees  and  of  Ilcrod,  a  second  or  outer  wall  had  been 
built  outside  and  north  of  the  fint  wall,  but  it  Is  not  possible 
to  fix  an  accurate  date  to  this  line  of  defence,  as  the  references 
to  it  in  Joscphus  are  obscure.  Herod  adorned  the  town  with 
other  buildings  and  Constructed  a  theatre  and  gj-ninasium.  He 
doubled  the  area  of  the  enclosure  round  the  Temple,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  frc.it  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Ilaram 
area  dale  from  the  lime  ut  iitr  1!,  ut.ile  probably  the  tower  of 
David,  which  Still  exists  neat  the  Jaffa  Cue,  is  on  the  s.imc  foun- 
dation as  one  of  the  towers  adjoining  his  palace.  Archelaus, 
Herod's  successor,  had  fax  less  authority  than  Ucrod,  and  the 
real  power  of  fovenuacM  ni  Jenisalem  was  assumed  by  the 
Roman  procuiatois,  in  the  tine  of  one  of  whom,  Pontius  Hlati^ 
Jesus  Christ  was  condemned  to  death  and  crucified  outside 
Jerusalem.  The  places  of  his  execution  and  burial  in  Wit 
certainly  known  (see  StrL  ttiiRE,  Holy). 

Herod  Agrippa,  who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  built  a  third 
or  outer  wail  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  enclose 
and  defend  the  buildings  which  had  gradually  been  constructed 
outside  the  oU  fortifications.  The  exact  line  of  this  third  waO 
is  not  known  with  certainty,  bttt  it  prababty  followed  api>foii> 
maicly  the  sane  line  as  the  existing  north  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  writers  have  con«dered  that  it  esiendcd  a  considerable 
distance  farther  lo  the  north,  but  of  this  il.'. ic  ir  no  firi'of,  and 
no  rcnxains  have  as  yet  been  found  \\luth  uoulJ  suiipori  the 
opinion.  The  wall  of  licrod  Agrippa  was  pl.inncd  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  its  execution  was  stopped  by  the  Romam,  so  that  it 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  ol  Ikctlige  of  Jertualem  by  Tilu^ 
Tbe  wntiogs  of  Joaephus  give  •  fMd  idea  of  tbe  fortlficalioa^ 
and  boiidings  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  hk 
accurate  personal  knowledge  makes  his  account  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  perusal.  He  explains  clearly  how  Titus,  beginning 
his  attack  from  (be  north,  captured  the  third  or  outer  uall,  then 
the  second  wall,  and  finally  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  the  Tenii^'lc, 
and  the  upp<-r  city.  After  the  capture,  Titus  ordered  the-  Ten-pie 
to  be  demolished  and  the  fortifications  lo  be  levelled,  with  the 
cxoeptiOB  of  the  three  great  lowers  «t  HsKOd's  palace.  It  is, 
howfw,  naceitain  Iww  far  thn  order  «as  eanitd  out,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  macr  waOs  of  the  Tenqsle  encfctn  wen  left 
partially  standing  and  that  the  defences  on  the  west  and  south 
of  the  city  were  not  completely  levelled.  When  Titus  and  his 
army  with  drew  from  Jerusalem,  the  tolh  legion  w.is  left  as  a 
permanent  Roman  garrison,  and  a  fortified  camp  for  their 
occupation  was  established  on  the  western  hill.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  siae  or  position  of  this  camp,  but  a  consideration 
of  the  site,  and  a  comparison  with  other  Roman  camps  in  various 
ports  of  Europe,  tatlut  it  pMbaUe  that  it  occupied  aa  ana  «f 
about  soaoes,  eitendingqwerwhat  is  n— known  dsttaAiweniM 
qiiiarter  of  the  toWBb  iad  that  ft  was  bounded  on  the  Bonli  by  the 
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old  or  first  waQ,  on  the  west  abo  by  the  old  waO,  on  the  lauth  by 
m  line  of  defence  lomcwhat  in  the  same  pooilion  as  the  prctent 
aontb  wall  it  passes  the  Gate,  and  on  the  east  by  an 
CBtieacJiawnt  nmaing  nutb  and  toutk  puallel  to  tbe  ctiMing 
tbofontlifare  known  as  David  Street.  For  stity  years  tbe 
Roman  garrison  were  left  in  undisturbed  occupalioni  but  in  13a 
the  Jews  rose  in  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Bar-Cocheba*  or 
Barcochba,  and  took  possession  of  JcrusjUm.  After  a  severe 
struggle,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by  ihc  Rc»in.i;i  Kcncrjl.  JuIjus 
Sevcrus,  and  Jerusalem  was  rccaplurd  and  apain  dcslro)ed. 
According  to  some  writers,  this  devastation  was  even  more  (<::n- 

Bete  than  after  the  siege  by  Titus.  About  ijo  the  cn  p^  ror 
adriaa  dedded  to  lebuild  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a  Roman 
adoay.  Tbe  new  dty  was  called  AcUa  Capitolina.  The  exact 
sue  of  thcdty  bootkaowrBi  btttitpfobably  cxtcftdedaafaraa 
the  present  north  waV  of  Jtmulem  and  Induded  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  hill.  A  tan|de  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitul- 
inus  was  erected  on  the  fite  of  the  Temple,  and  uihcr  buildings 
were  constructed,  knoHn  ai  tlic  Theatre,  the  Dcmosia,  the 
Tetranymphon,  the  Dodccapylun  and  the  Codra.  The  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  Chriiiians  were  freely 
admitted.  The  history  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period  between 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Aclia  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and 
the  accewion  of  Constaniinc  the  Great  in  jo6  is  obscure,  but  no 
important  dianie  appean  to  hatic  been  made  in  the  slae  or 
fortifications  of  the  city,  which  continued  as  a  Roman  colony. 
In  J16  Constantine,  after  his  conversion  lo  Christianity,  issued 
orders  to  the  bishop  Macanus  tu  nruwr  tin  ,ii  "f  iVu-  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Chriit.  and  the  lunib  i:i  whuh  hi>  l\nn\'y  was  laid 
(sec  Sf-PULCHRE,  HoLvl.  After  the  holy  sites  h.id  been  deter- 
mined, Constaniinc  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  two 
magnificent  churches,  the  one  over  tbe  tomb  and  the  other  over 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  discovered.  The  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  the  site  upon  which  one  of  the 
churches  of  Constantioe  was  built,  but  the  second  church,  the 
Basilica  of  the  Croes,  has  completely  dis.ippearcd.  The  nest 
important  epoch  in  building  construction  at  Jerusalem  waa about 
460,  when  the  empress  Eudocia  visited  Palestine  and  expended 
large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  walls  \scrc 
repaired  by  her  orders,  and  the  line  ol  fortifications  appears  to 
have  been  extended  on  the  south  so  as  lo  incluiie  tlic  p  ml  of 
Siloam.  A  church  was  built  above  the  pool,  probably  at  the 
lame  time,  and,  after  having  completely  cli&appcared  for  many 
centuries,  it  was  recovered  by  f.  J.  Bliss  when  making  his 
cipkntionof  Jenisakm.  Thecmprasabocimedalafiecbitrch 
In  honour  of  St  Stephen  north  of  the  DamaKus  Gate,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  buried  therein.  The  site  of  this  rhurth  was 
disfovererl  in  1^74,  and  il  has  since  Wen  rebuili  In  the  6th 
century  the  emperor  Justinian  erected  a  magnilkL-nt  b.i<.iliea 
at  Jrru<.,i!em.  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  anil  .if.aihed  in  ii 
two  hospitals,  one  ior  the  reception  of  pilgrims  .irid  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick  poor.  The  description  piven  by 
Procopius  does  not  indicate  clearly  where  this  church  was 
situated.  A  theoqr  frequently  put  forward  is  that  it  stood 
within  the  Karam  area  near  the  Mot^oe  of  d  Akaa.  but  it  is  mote 
ptobaUe  that  H  was  on  Zhm,  near  the  traditional  place  of  the 
GbcMWwhim  or  hat  supper,  where  the  Mahonimcdan  building 
known  as  the  tomb  of  David  now  stands.  In  6 1 4  Chosroet  If., 
the  king  of  Persia,  captured  Jerusalem,  devasiatcil  many  of  ihe 
buildinfts.  and  ma'^vu  rnl  a  great  number  «l  the  inhabitants. 
The  churitu  -  .It  ilu  H  ly  Si  jsulchre  were  much  daiiiaged,  but 
Were  partially  restored  by  the  monk  Modestus,  who  devoted 
himself  with  great  energy  to  the  work.  After  a  severe  struggle 
the  Persians  were  defeated  by  tbe  cmpetor  Hcradius,  whoenlorcd 
JsnisBlcm  In  liitimph  in  6*9  briaghig  with  Mm  tbe  boly  osia, 
wMdi  had  been  canhsd  off  by  Chosrocs.  At  this  period  the 
teNgion  of  Mahomet  was  spreading  over  the  east .  and  in  6si  the 
caliph  Orn  ir  tnarrhcd  on  Jerusalem,  which  r.ipiiulated  after  a 
siege  of  liiur  months.  Omar  behaved  with  ere.it  mofleration. 
restraining;  hi-;  troops  from  pillajie  and  Ir.ivmK  ihr  Chri'^tians  in 
posMSMon  of  their  churches.  A  wooden  mosque  was  erected 
MV  lb*  liu  «( llw  Tcnpk.  wbkh  wn  icphMad  by  tbt  Mooqua 
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of  Aksa,  built  by  the  amir  Abdalmalik  (Abd  el  Maick),  who  also 
constructed  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  koown  as  the  Kiusque  of 
Omar,  in  68S.  The  Mahommedana  held  Jeruaalcn  until  1099, 
when  il  waacaptiwcd  by  tbe  cntsadetaaader  Codf  rayaf  Banilhw, 
and  becunc  the  capiul  of  tbo  Lathi  Kloidam  of  JcnMaica 
(see  Causaocs.  vol.  viii.  p.  401)  until  1187,  when  Saladin  re- 
conquered it,  and  rebuilt  the  walls.  Since  that  lime,  except 
from  12  iQ  to  i:  ,g,  and  from  i}43  to  1 J44,  the  l  ity  has  been 
held  by  the  .\Iahommcdans  it  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptian 
suhans  until  1517.  when  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.  occupied 
Syria.  Sclim's  successor,  Suleiman  the  Magai^ccnl,  restored  the 
forti&catioaa,  which  since  that  time  have  been  Utile  alieted. 


Uodtrn  JetuuUm. — Jerusalem  i«  the  chief  town  ol  a  unjak, 
governed  by  a  muUtianL  w  ho  reports  directly  to  ihe  Porte,  it  has 
the  usual  ckccutive  and  town  coMOciht  upua  which  the  recoeniacd 
religious  communities,  or  mdUtt,  haw  repreteniatives;  and  it  is 
garriaoned  by  infantry  of  the  V.  army  corp»  The  cit  •  if  conflccled 
with  it»  port.  Jafla.  by  acarriage  road,  41  m  ,  and  by  a  metre-gauge 
railway.  54  m  ,  which  mai  com)>lctcd  in  1892,  and  u  worked  by  a 
I  ti  rw  h  cmnuny  Thirc  arc  alio  carriage  road&  to  Bethlehem, 
lli-bron  and  Jericho,  and  a  road  lo  Nablut  was  in  course  of  conuruc- 
lion  in  1009.  Prior  to  lSsS»  when  tbe  modern  building  oeried  coo* 
menccd.  Jeruvalem  lay  wholly  within  it>  i6ih-ceniury  walk,  and  even 
as  late  at  1875  there  were  few  private  residences  beyond  iheir  limii>. 
At  prewni  jeniv»lem  »ithnui  the  walls  covers  a  larger  area  than  that 
within  them.  The  grouih  ha*  been  chiefly  towards  the  nfwth  and 
llorth-wc«l '.  but  I  hi  rc  .tn:  lar^c  suburbs  un  I  he  wcsi ,  and  un  1  he  south- 
west near  ihr  rji!».i>  >i.uion  on  ihc  pl.nnuf  Rephaim.  The  village 
of  S.I.  lani  hai.  al^-j  ir.i  to-ed  in  iuo,  and  ihc  n^estern  klo(>i-i  ol  Olm  t 
ate  being  cusired  with  churches,  monasteries  and  houMrs.  Amongst 
Ihc  most  marked  IcaUMCSof  the  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
1.S7S  are  the  growth  of  fetigiousaod  uiilanthropic  cstabliahmcats: 
the  aeitlemcnt  of  Jewish  colonies  from  Bokhara.  Yemen  and  Ewrape} 
the  miRratiun  of  Luroncans.  old  Moslem  families,  and  Jews  from  the. 
city  to  the  »uburb»;  the  in<  reax'd  vejtel.ilion,  due  to  the  numerous 
gardens  and  improved  melhixl?  of  coUiv  iti.jn  .  ihe  •luli-.liUilion  ol 
timl>er  and  red  tiles  (or  tlie  vaulud  M.ine  ro<(>  which  v>cre  so 
charai  tenstic  of  the  old  city,  the  stnki:.,;  w.oii  i;l  l,i..iuly.  grandeur, 
and  harmony  with  their  environment  exhibited  b)  must  of  the  new 
buildings;  and  Ihe  introduclicM  of  wheeled  transport,  which,  cMting 
into  the  soft  nmcfltooe.  has  pRidueed  mad  and  duit  to  an  caste 
previously  unknown.  To  facilitate  commuiucation  between  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  the  Bab  ez-ZJlhirc.  or  Herod's  Gate,  artd  a  new 
g.tte,  near  the  north  \«0!.t  an^te  of  the  wall*.  h.i\e  b<en  opened; 
and  .1  i«rf,Mn  of  thi-  v».ill,  .irjjoinin^;  the  Jaffa  (..iir  li  is  l<en  thrown 
down,  to  allow  (rc-e  access  (or  carriages.  ithin  the  riiy  the  princi- 
pal streets  have  been  roughly  paved,  and  iron  bars  pi.iced  acriMS 
the  narrow  alleys  to  prevent  the  passage  of  camels-  Without  the 
walU  carnage  roads  have  been  made  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
railway  station,  and  various  parts  of  the  suburiis.bul  they  are  leetit 
in  bad  repair  Little  effort  hat  been  made  to  meet  the  incrcaaed 
unitary  requirements  of  the  larger  population  and  wider  inhabitrd 
area.  Tli<  rr  i>  no  municipal  water-supply,  and  the  main  drain  of 
the  city  di^<  hargcs  into  the  lower  poi.il  ul  Siloam,  which  has  become 
an  open  cesspit.  In  several  places  the  debris  within  the  walls  i* 
saturated  with  lewaar.  and  the  water  of  tbe  Founuin  erf  the 
\'irKin,  and  of  many  of  the  old  cisterns,  is  unfit  for  drinking.  Amongst 
the  more  important  building?  for  ecclesiastical  and  philanthropic 
piirpo^  erreied  to  the  north  of  the  eily-  since  1H60  arc  the  Rutsua 
caihedral,  ho»piec  and  hospital,  the  French  hospital  of  S«  Louis, 
and  hospice  and  churih  ol  M  Augustine;  the  l.erman  wrhooli, 
orphanages  and  hiKpilaU;  the  new  honpilal  and  milu'-rrul  whcol  c4 
the  London  mlsMon  lo  ihe  Jew-,;  the  Abyssinian  rt;.,ri  ••  i^t:  th  jr  h 
and  schools  of  ihr  Church  missionary  aociety ;  the  Anglican  church, 
eoilcte  and  bishop'*  houaet  «ht  Oominiean  manaatcry,  acarimm 
and  ckttiek  of  St  Stephen:  the  Rotlnchild  basptcal  and giria* adiaoli 
and  the  industrial  sLhool  and  workshop*  Of  the  ABiance  Israelite. 
On  the  mount  of  (Olives  are  the  Russian  chureh.  lower  and  hospice, 
m-ar  ttie  t  h  ifx-l  of  the  ,Ascen<ion:  the  FrerKh  Paternoster  church; 
the  Carnulitr  nunnery;  and  tbe  Russian  ehurch  oi  St  Mary  Magda- 
lene, near  CrcihMrmanc.  Sjulh  o(  the  city  arc  the  Armrnun 
nionaitcry  of  Mount  Zion  and  Bishop  Coljat's  schcKil.  On  tht  we>t 
side  arc  the  institution  nf  ihe  sister*  of  St  Vincent;  the  Ratisbon 
Khool;  (he  Montefiore  ho«piee:  the  British  opblhalfliie  hospital  of 
the  knight*  of  St  John;  the  convent  and  church  ol  the  Ciarisses; 
aad^lbe  Moravian  leper  hospital.  Within  ihe  city  walls  are  the 
Latin  Patriarchal  church  and  residence;  the  srhool  of  the  Fri^res 
de  la  Dr^-trine  Chr^tirnne:  the  schools  and  printin;;  housf  of  the 
Krarw  i«<  .in^. :  the  Coptic  monaMcr>';  the  German  ihwrrh  o(  it>« 
Kcdcemcr,  and  bo«pice:  the  United  Armenian  church  of  the  Spasm; 
the  convent  end  school  of  the  S<xurs  dc  Zion :  the  .Austrian  hostpice: 
the  Turkish  school  and  museum;  the  monastery  and  seminary  oi 
the  Fr#rp»  dc  fat  Mission  Alg^rienne.  with  the  restored  church  Of  St 
Anne,  the  church,  schoob  and  hospital  of  the  London  msswon  to 
tlie  Jcwsi  the  ^ArmawM  mwaary  and  nttiiavdMl 
the  RatkKliiU  haapiSTaad  Jcwssb  ho^icttaiS  ^ 
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Tk  climate  !•  natnralW  good,  but  continued  nqileet  «f  mitary 

pTPcaution*  has  made  tn«  city  unhealthy.  During  th<»  niimmor 
months  »h«r  hf.it  i»  tempered  by  a  fre^h  M-a-brvcrc.  thi  ro  is 
UHutly  a  sharp  fall  of  temperature  at  niihi ;  but  in  spring  and 
•Minna  the  east  and  MtttJi-«aat  winds,  which  Mow  across  the  heated 
dtptmion  <i(  the  Cbor,  are  enervating  and  oppressive.  A  dry 
•amw  vhkh  lasts  from  May  tu  October,  h  Mlowrd  by  «  niny 
•mga,  divided  into  the  eaHy  wimcr  .mri  i.uicr  rains.  Smnriam 
twoyieanotit  of  three,  but  soon  mtlts.  The  nic.in  .mnual  tcmpcra- 
tara  is  6i-8*  F.,  the  m.iximum  and  the  minimum  35°.  The 

mean  monthly  tcm(>er.iiure  i»  Itmest  (.\7-i  )  in  Kebrujrv'.and  hi^hL-it 
(763')  in  .August.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  (lW>i  to  iHif))  is 
in.  The  most  unhealthy  period  is  from  i»t  .Mav  to  31st 
Oeioter.  when  there  are.  from  time  to  time,  oMbrcala  of  typnoid, 
■mD-poti,  diphtheria  aifd  other  epidemics.  Tli«  unhealthine«a  o( 
the  city  b  chiefly  due  to  want  of  proper  draiaagc, impure  drinking- 
water,  miasma  irom  the  disiurl>ed  rul>bi<^h  heap*,  and  ront.iminalcd 
du«t  from  the  unclcan«oH  roads  and  strt-rtfi.  The  only  industry 
it  the  manufacture  of  olive-\»oo<1  and  mothcr-iil  (K  irl  K'""!*  I''"' 
sale  to  nilsrimsand  for  export.  1  he  imr>ort»  (see  Joppa)  are  chiefly 
fot'd.  clothing  and  building  material.  The  pooulatiun  in  1905  «j> 
about 6o,oooiMosletiu70oo,Chrittianslj.aoo, jcws40.ooo).  During 
the  piltiinim  mnem  it  b  iwcwwi  ty  i^OMt  is^ttavcUmMd 
pilenm& 

Al'THOIIITie*.— Pal.  Exp,  Fund  Publications— Sir  C.  Warren. 
JtruutUm.  Memoir  (18S4);  CIcrraont-Canncau,  Arckaeoi.  Reuarckts 
(vol  i  .  1899) ;  BIi«,  Excatns.alJerusalfm{l8^);{Ion<ivr.Liltn  King- 
rffrm  of  Jerusalem  {ilir)y),3T\(l  The  Citye/Jerutalem  (igoq),  an  hiMorical 
survey  over  4000  year^.  I.c  Strange,  rai.  undtr  ike  Moiltmt  (1870); 
FerguMon,  TempJet  of  Ihe  Jews  (iHj^);  Hayter  Lewis,  Holy  PUutt  oj 
JrrutaUm(iiiiii).  ChurchesoJ  Cenitanttnt  at  Jermiolrm  (i(<4i),Guthc, 
"  AiMgrabiingen  in  Jcr.,**  in  ZtOukrift  d.  D.  Pal.  Vtutnt  (vol  v.); 
TiMcr,  r«^0rra^M«M  Jerusalem  (Berlin.  1854) :  Driiie  Wandrrung 
fr^|):Sepp. /miMtaM  Mid  dot  to/sfrLo  ih((i87j):  Rohricht. /ir{C)(a 
mgnHterosolymUami;  BiblictlieceCe«tTapkuo  Falaesltntu  (1890) :  De 
Vonf.  U  Temple  de  Jerusalem  (1864);  Sir  C.  \V  Wilson.  Coltotka 
Vm  mt  Holy  SettuUhre  (|r,<V.l;  I>lJ^lll(:ation^  of  the  I'al.  Pil|{rimi' 
Text  Soriety  and  o(  the  SoeteU  de  I'OnenI  lattn  ;  papers  in  Quarterly 
SUtrmenls  of  the  P.  E.  Fund,  the  Zeiluhrifl  d.  D.  Pal.  Vereins, 
CIcrmont-Gantteau's  KetuetJ  d'arfhioleti*  enenktU  and  Eludti  d'ank. 
eriemlate,  and  the  Rmu  BMique,  Bacdelwf'a  Hamdhook  le  PakUine 
Mtf Syria (1906): Mommert. Diehl  CrabeiktrcliesMJenitatemtiigil; 
CSt^MM  wmdat  U  Crab  tu  Jerusalem  (1900) :  Courel.  La  Pn$e  ie 
Jtnum,  far  k»  Petut,  614.  (Orl&ins,  1896— i'lans,  Ordnanot 
Sptwy.  wviitd  «d.:  Ordnsaoe  Survey  reviacd  by  Or  Sdiick  in 

JTOUSAUni,  SmOOOF  (i6;:).  By  far  tin-  most  important 
of  the  many  synods  held  al  Jerusalem  (sec  Wctzer  and  W'clie, 
Kirchcnlexikon.  md  cd  ,  vi.  1357  sqq  )  is  lhal  of  167:.  ar-.  i  iis 
confesiiion  is  the  most  vital  statement  of  faith  made  in  the  (ireik 
Church  during  the  past  thousand  years.  It  refutes  article  by 
article  the  conforion  of  Cyiil  Lucuia,  whidi  appeared  in  Latin 
It  Ccmevt  in  1619,  and  in  Greek,  wftli  the  additieii  of  fonr 
"qticstioas,''  in  163J.  Lucarts,  who  died  inid^S  as  pattfamh 
of  Constantinople,  had  corresponded  wilh  Western  schohrs  and 
had  imbibed  Calvinistic  \'if.\«.  The  Rtcat  opfK«ition  which 
arose  during  his  lifitimc  rnr.linucd  after  his  <K-.iih,  and  found 
classic  expression  in  the  hiphly  venerated  ror,li  n  n  of  I'etrus 
Mofiias,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (1643).  Though  this  was  intended 
U  a  hwiicr  against  Calvinistic  influences,  certain  Reformed 
writcn,  w  well  a*  Roman  CathoKcs,  persisted  in  daimins  the 
npport  of  the  Greek  Church  for  sundry  «f  their  own  poahlons. 
Against  the  Calvlnists  the  synod  of  i67>  therefore  aimed  its 
rejection  of  unconditional  predestination  and  of  Justificatfon  hy 
(.ii;h  alone,  also  its  advcKacy  of  what  arc  subst.im i.illy  the 
Roman  <lv>clrincs  of  tran5ul>5.tanti.ition  and  of  purp.j:  .ry.  the 
Oriental  hostility  to  Calvini'^ni  hm!  h<cn  f.inntd  b>  the  Je.^uits 
Against  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  there  wai  directed  Ihc 
•ffirmation  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
not  from  both  Father  and  Son;  this  rejection  of  the  /Uuqut  was 
Mt  nnwetcome  to  the  Ttorks.  Curiously  enough,  the  syiiod  !«• 
fused  to  believe  that  the  heretical  confession  it  refuted  was 
actually  by  a  former  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  yet  the  proofs 
of  its  genuineness  sct-m  to  most  schoLirs  over  a  helming  In 
negotiations  between  Anglican  and  Russian  churchmen  the  con- 
feiaion  of  Dositbcus'  usiully  contei  to  the  front. 

Tkxn.— The  coafeiifwi  «f  Owihheue.  or  die  cifhicen  decrees  o( 
the  SynoJ  tt  Jetusakni*  appealed  In  167*  ai  Rri»  as  Syuodus 


'  Pairiaich  at  Jtraiaiem  (1M9-1707),  who  pmided  omt  the 

synod. 


BeMthtmitka;  a  revised  text  in  l6ji  M  Synodus  Jerasotymilana; 
Hardouin,  Attn  cencUtoruM,  VoL  xi.:  Kimmel.  Monumenta  fidet 
f.i/f'ijf  crunutlis  (Jena,  i8y>;  critical  edition):  F".  Sch.ifT.  Ike 
Creeds  of  Ckrtitrndcm,  vot.  ii.  (text  after  Hardouin  and  Kimmrl, 
with  Latin  translation);  The  AtU  and  Decrees  0/ ike  Svnodef  Jermsaiem 
translated  from  tk*  Ctttk,  vilk  notes,  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertson 
(London,  1899);  J.  Michalce^-u,  Dte  Bekenmlmute  und  dse  vruktittlen 
Claubenszeucnisst  dfr  tneektsck-orttntatttthen  Kinke  (Leipiig,  1904; 
Kimmel  Vtext  with  introductions).  LlTEHATl-RE. — Th*  Dottmt  of 
the  Russian  Chunk  .  .  .  translated  by  R.  W.  Hlackmore  (Aberdeen, 
1845).  p.  XXV,  5qq.;SchafT.  i  |  1 7  ;|\Vcttcr  and  \\c\\c,  KxrekenUxik<m 
(2nd  ed  )(  vi.  1359  -^ix  :  H>rzfn;  Hauck,  Realentyklopad-e  (\t<\  ed.), 
viii. 703-705 ;.Nfichalccacu,  123 sqq.  (Sec Councils.}  (\V'.\V.R.*J 

JBSl  (anc.  .^cxis),  a  town  and  eiriscopal  see  of  the  March-^, 
Italy,  in  the  praviocaof  Ancoaa,  from  which  it  is  17  m.  W  by  S. 
by  rail,  J18 ft. above iea4evd.  Pop.  (1901),  23.78$.  Theplace 
took  its  ancient  name  from  the  river  Aesis  (mod.  Ksmo),  u;m)m  tho 
left  bank  of  which  it  Uts.  It  sail  retains  its  pictutestiuc  medieval 
town  walN.  Tl'.c  Palaizo  del  Comanc  ii  a  fine,  .>implc,  early 
Renaissance  building  (1487-1503)  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
Martini;  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  the  window  and  door-frames 
of  stoac»  with  seveidy  restrained  ornamentation.  The  court - 
yardwUhitskg^trasbuilt  by  Andrea  Sansovino  in  1519.  The 
libraiy  coatains  aone  foad  pktafcs  by  Loreoio  Lotto.  The 
castle  was  bdh  by  Bacdo  Pontelli  (148B).  desqpier  of  the  castle 
at  CStia  (1483-1486).  Jesi  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  (1194),  and  also  of  the  musical  composer,  Giovanni 
Battista  Pcrgolesi  (1710-173(1).  The  river  Aesis  formed  the 
boundary  of  Italy  jirui>cr  from  about  750  BC.  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  {(.  8j  BC-),  au'l,  in  Augustus'  division  o(  Italy,  ih.it 
between  I'mbria  (the  6ih  region)  and  Piceoum  (the  jlh).  The 
town  itself  wasaoolony,  of  little  importance, CMcpt,aF|Nieiitly, 
as  a  recmtttng  ground  for  ihe  Roman  army. 

JBn,  fai  the  Bihtc,  the  father  of  David  («.«).  and  as  such 
often  regarded  as  the  first  in.  the  fcneslogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf. 
Isa.  xi.  I,  10).  Hence  the  phrase  "  tree  of  Jesse  "  is  applied  to 
a  design  represent  ihi  <li  i,nt  of  Jesus  from  the  royal  line  ol 
David,  forir.ctly  a  l.i'.  iiritr  ecclesiastical  ornament.  From  a 
rccumbcr.t  figuru  lA  Jrs.u  sprinss  a  tree  bearing  in  its  branches 
the  chief  figures  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  terminating  in  the 
figure  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  N'irgin  and  Child.  There  are  remainsof 
s  jch  a  tree  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Abergavenny,  carved  la 
»  ood,  and  supposed  to  have  once  stood  bchiod  the  high  altar. 
Jesse  trandelahra  woc  abo  sMda,  At  Laoo  and  Aniieiis  there 
are  sculptured  JeSies  Over  the  ttntiat  west  doofways  of  the 
cathedrals.  The  di^if^n  wxs  chiefly  used  in  windows.  The 
great  east  window  at  Wells  and  the  \sin<luw  at  thi:  west  end  of 
the  nave  at  Chart  res  arc  line  examples.  1  here  i>.  a  i6ih-ccntury 
Jesse  window  from  Mechlin  in  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  The  Jesse  window  in  the  choir  of  Dorchester  Abbey, 
Oxfordshire,  is  remarkable  in  that  the  tree  forms  the  central 
mullion,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  lepresented  as  statuettes 
on  the  branches  of  the  upper  tiacoys  Other  figures  are  la  the 
stained  glass;  the  whole  gtvcs  a  beautiful  example  of  the  com- 

bination  of  glass  and  carved  stonework  in  one  design. 

JESSE,  EDWARD  (1780-1^68).  English  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  born  on  the  i4lh  of  January  1780,  al  Hutton  Cians- 
wick.  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  He 
became  clerk  in  a  Rovernment  office  in  1798,  and  (or  a  time  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  when  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  In  iSi.>  he  was  appointed  comnialoner  of  hackney 
coaches,  and  later  be  became  dcptity  tufveyartencnl  of  the 
royal  parks  and  palaces.  On  the  aboUtkn  of  this  oOce  be 
ret  in  I  on  a  pensioo,  ml  he  dtsd  «l  Brightoo  oa  the  iStb  «f 

The  rc  s.jit  of  his  interest  in  the  habits  aad  chsfacceristict  of 
.^nirTi.iU  w.i^  a  st  rirs  of  pleasant  and  popular  bo^  on  naiaral 
histors'.  Ihe  principal  of  whkh  are  CUantnt*  ««  Naturai  History 
( 1 83?- 1 835)  -.An  A  ««/#f*»  JleMMrf  (1836) :  Aneedoiti  of  Dots  (1846): 
and  Letturts  on  Naiurtt  ffulMy  (1863).  He  alto  edited  Icaak 
Walton's  C<>i<itibdM«gl(r,Gi1faen  While  sSr/bome.and  L  Ritchie's 
Windter  Cd$Ue,i»d  wrote  a  number  ot  handbooks  to  place*  cf 
interest,  hichidhig  Windsor  and  Hampton  Omct. 

JESSE,  JOHN  HEVEAGB  (1815-1874).  English  historian, 
son  oi  Ldwaxd  JotM:,  was  educated  at  Eton,  aad  alurwaids 
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became  a  clerk  in  the  secretary's  department  of  the  admiralty. 
BedkdJalxMidoDonUiejihof  July  1874.  H«  poem  oa  Mary 
QueeB  of  SoMa  was  inibUtbed  aboot  iSjt,  aiid  ma  folloiied  by 

a  collection  of  poemi  entitled  Taia  oj  Ike  Dmi,  He  alw  wrote 
a  drama,  R'uhard  III.,  and  a  fragmentary  poem  enthted  tendon. 
Mone  of  these  ventures  achieved  any  success,  but  his  numerous 
historical  works  arc  written  with  vivacity  and  inicrcst,  and,  in 
their  own  style,  arc  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
England.  They  include  Memoirs  of  the  Court  0]  England  during 
Ikt  ReiiH  ej  Ike  Stuarts  (1840),  Memoirs  of  Ike  Court  of  England 

Sdmm  mi  U$  CmMporarks  UU%  «.  >S8a>,  mtmrin  of 
At  PratHien mid  Adr  Adherents  (1845).  Memoirs  of  Riekard  the 
Third  and  hit  Contemporaries  ( 1 86 1 ) ,  and  Jf  emoirs  of  the  L  ife  0  nd 

Keij^n  of  King  Grorj^e  the  Third  (i  Sft;).  The  titles  of  these  works 
arc  svifTirifntly  tnclic.itivc  of  ituir  ch.iracler.  They  arc  ?kclclu5 
of  the  princip.il  pcrsonnges  aru)  of  the  social  dctaiU  of  v.irions 
periods  in  the  history  of  England  rather  than  complete  and  com- 
pRbeorive  historical  narratives.  In  addition  to  these  works 
JcMe  wrote  LiUrary  end  HiUarkd  Uemorials  of  London  (1847). 
London  and  Itr  CMHUa  (i8so)t  end  a  new  edition  of  this  vork  aa 
London:  its  Cdehnled  Charatlers  and  Remarkable  Places  (1871). 
His  Memoirs  </ Celebrated  Etonians  appeared  in  1875. 

A  collected  edition  eontaining  moitof  Ui  WQritsiathbtjrwibtmcs 
was  published  in  London  in  1901. 

JESSEL,  SIR  GEORGE  (!.S24-iR8j),  English  Judgr.  v,-.s  horn 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  February  1S24.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zadok  Aaron  Jessel,  a  Jewish  coral  merchant.  CeOVge  Jessel 
wascdnntedat  a  school  for  Jews  at  Kew,andbeIn||Keventcd  by 
tlKB  cdttbg  fdHgtottf  Stabilities  from  praoecdlag  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  went  to  University  College,  Londea.  Becaieiedasa 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  !n  1841,  and  a  year  later  took  Ms  B.A. 
degree  at  the  university  of  Lonrfon,  becoming  M  A.  and  gold 
medallist  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosopliy  in  iS.;4.  In 
1846  he  became  a  fellow  of  University  College,  .m'l  in  i  S  j;  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  earnings  during  his  first 
three  years  at  the  bar  were  52,346,  and  795  guineas,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  his  rise  to  a  tolerably  large  practice  was  rapid. 
Hb  wotk,  however,  was  mainly  oonveyandng,  and  for  long  his 
ineome  lemaJacd  almost  atatfoMiy.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
got  more  work,  and  was  called  wfthbi  dttiwln  1S65,  becoming  a 
brndn-r  of  hh  Tnti  In  the  Mmc  yc.ir  and  piactising  in  the  Rolls 
Court.  JcsscI  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for'Dover 
in  1868,  and  although  neither  his  intellect  nor  his  oratory  was  of  a 
chiss  likely  to  commend  itself  to  his  (ellow-mcmbers,  he  attracted 
Gladstone's  attention  by  t'.\o  learned  speeches  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  which  was  before  the  house  in  1869,  with  the  result  that  in 
1871  be  was  appointed  solidtar-feuaL  Hia  reputation  at  this 
tine  stood  high  in  the  chanccvy  couits;  on  the  common  law  side  be 
waa  tinknown,  and  on  (he  lint  occasloa  itpon  which  be  came  Into 
the  court  of  Queen's  bench  to  move  on  behalf  of  the  Orown,  there 
was  very  nearly  a  collision  between  him  and  the  bench.  His  force- 
ful aiul  direct  method  of  bringing  his  arpumrnts  home  to  the 
bench  was  not  modit'icd  in  his  subsequent  practice  before  it.  His 
great  poivers  were  fully  recognized  ;  hi>  busiiKss  in  addition  to  that 
on  bcbaUof  the  Crown  became  very  large,  and  his  income  for  three 
years  bctote  be  wa^  r.ii<^ed  to  the  bench  amounted  to  nearly 
£15^005  per  amuim.  In  1873  JcsscI  sucoecdcd  Lotd  Romilly  as 
master  of  (he  ralb.  PiMn  tSn  to  tWt  Jceeel  tat  aa  a  judge 
flf  6iit  Instance  in  the  rolls  court,  being  also  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeal.  In  November  1874  the  first  Judicature  Act  came 
into  effect,  and  in  iSSi  the  J.idicaliire  .\ct  of  that  year  m.idc  the 
master  of  the  rolls  the  ordinary  pre?ident  of  the  first  court  of 
appeal,  relieving  him  of  hu  dutiei^  as  a  jcdgcof  first  instance.  In 
ibe  court  of  ajjpcal  Jcssel  presided  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  For  some  time  More  1883  he  suffered  from  diabetes  with 
chronic  disorder  of  the  heart  and  liver,  but  striiggled  against  it; 
on  the  16th  of  March  i88j  he  sat  in  court  for  the  last  time,  and 
W  the  »it  o(  March  he  died  at  hia  residence  in  LoodoOt  the 
Immediate  cause  of  death  being  cardiac  syncope. 

;  1  ]■  i  lp'-  f:f  f  i  r  in-f,ince  JcsscI  was  a  revelation  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  piuvcrbial  slowness  ol  the  chancery  courts  j 
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and  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  who  preceded  him.  He  dfapSMdcl 
the  busiaeta  before  him  with  npidity  combined  with  cotrwtnmi 
of  judgment,  nod  he  not  «dy  had  arwaw  hfanelf ,  but  wee 
frequently  able  to  help  other  Jndgea  to  dear  their  lists.  His 
knowledge  of  law  and  equity  was  wide  and  accurate,  and  his 
memory  for  cases  and  command  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
them  extraordinary.  In  the  rolls  court  he  never  rc?<-rved  a 
judgment,  not  even  In  the  I'pping  Forest  case  (Commi^sicncn  of 
Snfcrs  V.  Classe,  L.R.  19  Eq.;  The  Times,  iith  November  1874), 
in  which  the  evidence  and  aigumenls  lasted  twenty-two  daya 

hade  to  the  daye  01  King  |elm),  and  in  dm  eomt  «f  iVpenl  he 

did  so  only  twice,  and  then  in  deference  to  the  wUm  of  Ul 

colleagues.  The  second  of  these  two  occasions  was  the  case  of 
Ro'  jrls  V.  The  CcTporalicn  of  London  (49  Law  Times  455;  The 
Ttnii-s,  loth  March  iSSj),  and  those  who  may  read  Jcssel's  judg- 
niciii  shijulil  remember  that,  reviewing  a^  it  doe:,  the  law  and  cus- 
tom on  the  subject,  and  the  records  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  remembrancer  from  the  i6th  century,  together 
with  the  facta  of  the  case  before  the  court,  it  occupied  nearly 
an  hour  to  dettver,  hut  was  nevertheless  delivered  without  notes— 
this,  too,  on  (ha  nth  oi  Uasch  iBSi,  when  the  Judge  who  uttered 
it  was  within  a  fortnight  of  his  dnth.  Never  during  the  19th 
century  was  the  business  of  any  court  performed  so  rapidly, 
punctually,  an<l  satisfactorily  as  it  was  when  JcsscI  presided. 
He  was  master  of  the  roils  at  a  momentous  period  of  legal  history. 
The  Judicature  Acts,  completing  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity, 
were  passed  while  he  was  Judge  of  first  instance,  and  were  still  new 
to  the  courts  when  he  died.  Uis  knowledge  and  power  of  assisd* 
lating  knowledge  of  all  subjects,  his  mastery  of  every  bcaach  ef 
law  with  which  he  had  to  concern  himseU,  aa  well  m  of  equity, 
together  with  hb  willingness  to  give  elleet  to  the  new  system, 
caused  it  to  be  said  when  he  died  that  the  success  of  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  would  have  been  impossible  without  him.  His 
faults  as  a  judge  lay  in  his  disposition  to  be  intolerant  of  those 
who,  not  able  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  judgment,  endeavoured 
to  persist  in  argument  after  he  had  made  up  his  minil,  but 
though  he  was  peremptory  with  the  most  eminent  counsel,  young 
men  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  treatment  of  tbem. 

Jeiid  sat  on  the  royal  commiwion  for  the  ammdmcitt  «f  the 
Medical  Acta,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  its 
report.  Heactivclylnierestedhinudfinthemanagement  of  Loo- 
don  University,  of  which  he  was  a  fdlow  from  s86i ,  and  of  which 
he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  in  1880.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  patents,  and  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  judges  which  drafted 
the  new  rules  rendered  necessary  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  He 
was  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  iSSj,  and  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  legal  education.  He  waa  abo  a  fellow  of  the  Ro^ 
Sodety.  Jcssd's  career  ntarka  an  epoch  00  the  bench,  oirinfle 
the  active  part  taken  by  him  in  rendering  the  Judicature  Acts 
eflective.  and  abo  because  he  was  the  last  judge  capabk  ef 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  privilege  of  wtiicb  he  did  not 
av.\il  himself,  lie  was  the  fust  Jew  who,  as  solicitor-general, 
took  a  share  in  the  executive  government  of  his  country,  the 
first  Jew  v.ho  was  sworn  a  regiUar  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  first  Jew  who  took  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Great 
Britain;  he  waa  also,  for  maqy  years  after  being  called  to  the 
bar,  so  situated  that  any  «ne  might  have  drives  ham  from  it, 
because,  being  a  Jew, he naaot qualified  to  be  amembcref  the 
bar.  In  person  Jctsel  was  a  stoutish,  sqiure-bullt  man  of 
middle  height,  with  dark  hair,  somewhat  heavy  features,  a  fresh 
ruddy  Con5|>]cxion,  and  a  large  mouth.  He  married  in  1S56 
.Vnxlia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moses,  who  survived  him  together 
with  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles 
James  (b.  i860),  was  made  a  baronet  shortly  after  the  death 
of  hb  distinguislMd  father  and  in  recognition  of  hb  servioea. 
See  Th$  Jimtt,  March  3].  iMj):  E.  Mansom.  BMm  it  mm  Im 
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The  Dbthict  or  Jessore  has  an  awa  of  1915  $q.  m.  Pop. 
(1901),  i,Sii,i$S.  ihowins  a  dccreaw:  of  4%  in  ihe  decade.  The 
district  forms  the  centra!  (iornun  of  the  delta  between  the  Hugli 
•ad  Uw  uoitcd  Gauge*  and  Brahmaputra.  It  is  a  vast  alluvial 
pUi  {ntciMCtcd  by  riven  and  watercourses,  which  in  the 
•Mtkra  poiUoD  ipfead  out  iuo  Uige  marshes.  The  northern 
part  b  vcniant.  with  extenshw  groves  of  date-palms;  villages 
arc  numerous  and  brsc,  nnd  the  people  arc  prosperous.  In  the 
ceatral  portion  the  popul.^iion  is  sparse,  the  only  part  suitable 
for  dwellings  being  the  high  hnd  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
The  priocipal  rivers  are  the  Aladhumati  or  Haringhata  (which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district),  with  its  tributaries 
the  Nabagansa,  Chitra,  and  Bhairab;  the  Kumar,  Kabadak, 
Katfcj,  Harihar,  Bhadra  and  Atharabaoka.  WItUll  the  last 
cwuuy  Uw  tiwan  in  the  iourior  ol  Jctiora  bwe  OMed  to  bo 
ifM  ddtak  rivm;  and,  whctm  the  northera  portion  of  the 
dMifd  formerly  lay  under  mter  for  leveral  inoa\hs  every  year, 
it  h  DOW  reached  only  by  uousual  inundations.  The  tide 
rsathfs  .15  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Jfs.sorc  town.  Jessore 
is  the  rcntrc  of  .Mig.ir  manufacture  from  date  palms.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rice,  pulsr,  limber,  honey,  shells,  &c.;  the  imports 
an  salt,  English  goods,  and  doth.  The  district  ia  cnxsed  by 
the  tmem  Bengal  nitw$y,  bni  the  ddcf  muM  of  conanal* 
catioB  ere  waterway*. 

British  adoMnistraUoB  wm  CMnpleidjr  otefalUied  fa  the 
dbtiia  Ik  t7Si,  whM  the  fBwenMKfHMitl  wdeMd  the  opening 
ef  a  ceort  at  Munlt  near  Jesiore.  Befon  that,  however,  the 
fiNf  al  ar!min:sl  ration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  having 
been  transferred  to  the  East  India  company  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Bengal  in  1765.  The  changes  in  jurisdiction  in  Jessore  have 
been  very  numerous.  After  many  transfers  and  rectifications, 
the  district  was  in  iS6j  finally  constituted  as  it  at  present  stands. 
The  rajas  of  Jescore  or  Chancbra  trace  their  origin  to  Bhabcswar 
Sal,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Khan-i-Azam,  an  imperial  general, 
•ho  deprived  Raja  Pcatapiditya,  the  popular  hero  of  the  Sunder* 
baaiiof  several  fiscal  diviahn»,aiKl  conferred  them  on  Bhabcswar. 
But  Manohar  Rai  (1649-1705)  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
founder  of  the  family.  The  estate  when  he  inherited  it  was  of 
moderate  size,  but  he  ."icq.iin  I  one  piirgan  i  a:irr  another,  i:ri:!, 
at  his  death,  the  property  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

JESTER,  a  provider  of  "  jests  "  or  amusements,  a  bufToon, 
especially  a  profcsslor.al  fool  at  a  royal  court  or  in  a  nobleman's 
hoMchoid  (see  Fool).  The  word  "  jest,"  from  which  "  jeaur  " 
is  loimcd,  k  osed  from  the  16th  century  for  the  cmrlkr  **  gnt," 
let.  feite,  or  res  geslae,  things  done,  from  ftren,  to  do,  hence 
dtcds,  exploits,  especially  as  told  in  history',  and  so  used  of  the 
metrical  and  pro>e  romances  .•■.n:I  ihrunii  1.  ^  f  [}■-■■  n. :M!(  .igcs. 
The  word  became  applied  to  satirical  writings  and  to  any  long- 
wlnrlod  empty  t.'lc,  and  thence  tO  »  Joke  Or  pttCe  Of  tutf  the 
current  meaning  of  the  word. 

JlHJATl,  a  religious  order  founded  by  Giovanni  Colombini  of 
Sitnehl  1360  Colombini  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant  and  a 
•tnator  in  his  native  city,  but,  coming  under  ecstatic  rebgious 
MhiciMses,  aboadoned  aeeidar  affein  and  bit  wife  and  dam^tcr 
(after  imking  provtston  for  them),  and  with  a  friend  of  lilte 
tampcnment,  Francesco  >fi.5nt,  g.ivc  him<i'-lf  to  a  lifrof  .ipostolic 
poverty,  penitential  dif.cipl.ne,  ho?pital  sirvicc  and  public 
preaching.  The  name  Ji-iiiati  was  given  to  Colombini  and  his 
disciples  from  the  habit  of  calling  loudly  on  the  name  of  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  ecstatic  sermons.  The  senate 
banished  Colombini  from  Siena  for  imparling  foolish  ideas  to  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  and  he  continued  his  mission  in  Arezzo 
and  other  placci.  only  to  be  honourably  ncalled  hone  on  the 
•Mbeeak  of  a  devastating  pestihnee.  He  went  out  to  meet 
Urban  V.  on  his  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  i  j67.and  craved 
bis  sanction  for  the  new  order  and  a  distinctive  habit.  Before 
this  was  granted  Colombini  had  tO  dear  the  movement  of  a  sus- 
picion lh.it  it  was  connected  with  the  heretical  sect  of  Fratirclli, 
and  he  died  on  llic  j  ist  ol  July  1367, soon  after  the  papal  approval 
had  been  given.  The  guidance  of  the  new  order,  whose  members 
(■Q  hy  bruthcfi)  ftve  tbcnsdves  entfrdly  to  worka  ef  maty, 
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devolved  upon  Miani.  Their  rale  of  life,  originally  a  compound 
of  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  elements,  was  later  modified 
00  AuguslJnian  h'aes,  but  traces  of  the  early  penitential  idea 
persisted.  the  wearing  of  nndala  and  a  daily  flagellalioa: 
Paul  V.  in  tfeCamutied  lor  a  tntall  proportioiief  clerical  mcmbm, 
and  later  in  the  17th  century  the  JesuatI  became  so  secularized 
that  the  members  were  known  as  the  Aquavitae  Fathers,  and  the 
order  was  dissolved  by  Clement  IX  in  166S.  The  female  branch 
of  the  order,  the  Jcsuati  sisters,  founikd  by  Caterina  Colombini 
(d.  13^7)  in  Sioni.anil  '.hetiCL'  widely  <lii,pcricd,  more  consistently 
maintained  the  primitive  striclocss  of  the  society  and  tarvived 
the  male  branch  by  foo  ycaia,  cdttlDf  VBtD  187a  to  small  coBi* 
munttics  in  Italy. 

JESUITS,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesua,  aieUgianiorder  in  the  RooMB  Catholic  Gboick 
toandcd  In  1539.  Tm  Society  may  be  defined,  la  Ht  original 
conception  and  well-avowed  object,  as  a  body  of  highly 
trained  religious  men  of  various  degrees,  bound  by  ihc  tluce 
personal  vows  of  T^ovcrty,  chastity  and  obedience,  together  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  sjKcial  vow  to  the  pope's  service,  with  the  object 
of  labouring  for  the  spiritu.il  gi  f>d  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  They  are  declared  to  be  mendicants  and  enjoy 
tU  the  privileges  of  the  other  mendicant  orders.  Thqr  an 
governed  and  live  by  constitutions  and  nikt,  ntostly  drawn 
by  their  fonnder,  St  Ignatlos  of  Loyola,  and  apprmred  by  the 
popes.  Their  proper  title  is  "  Clerks  Rcfulais  of  the  Sodety  of 
Jesus,"  the  word  SifeirtM  being  taken  as  synonjrmous  with  the 
original  Spanish  term,  CempiAij;  perhaps  the  military  term 
Cohors  might  more  fully  have  cxprcvsed  the  original  idea  of  a 
band  of  5p1ruu.1l  soldiers  living  under  martial  law  and  disiipline. 
The  ordinary  term  "  Jesuit  "  was  given  to  the  Society  by  its 
avowed  opponents;  it  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  CalviaaMl 
in  the  tegisteiB  of  the  Paricnent  of  Paris  as  early  as  is5>. 

Ceaif (taiieo  ami  CktMekr^—Tht  Jomation  of  the  Society  wag 
a  BuMcnIeee  of  geaiua  «« Ike  pan  of  a  aaa  Cwe  Lovou)  who 
was  qukk  to  realize  the  necessHy'er  the  moment.  Just  before 
Ign.ului  experiencing  the  call  to  conversion,  Luther  h.id 
begun  his  revolt  jf;ainsl  the  Roman  Church  by  burning  the  papal 
bull  of  cxrommunicalion  on  the  lolh  of  December  15^0.  But 
while  Luther's  most  formidable  opponent  was  thus  being 
prepared  in  Spain,  the  actual  formation  of  the  Society  was 
not  to  take  place  for  eighteen  yiars.  Its  conception  seems 
to  have  developed  very  slo^vly  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius. 
It  introduced  a  new  idea  into  the  Church.  Hithmo  all 
regulars  made  a  point  of  the  dioni  ofRce  to  chok.  Bat  ai 
Ignnt  ius  conceived  the  Church  to  be  in  a  State  of  war»  wtet  was 
desirable  in  days  of  peace  ceased  when  the  life  of  the  cMsler 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  discipline  of  the  Camp;  •»  in  the 
sketch  of  the  new  society  which  he  laid  before  Pant  ifl.,  Ignatius 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  obligation  of  the  brcvi.iry 
should  be  fulfilled  privately  and  separately  and  not  in  choir. 
The  other  orders,  too,  were  bound  by  the  idea  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  based  on  the  democratic  spirit.  Not  so  with 
the  Society.  'The  founder  placed  the  feneral  for  life  in  an  almost 
uncontrolled  position  of  aatheilly,  gliftaf  him  the  faculty  of 
dispcnsmg  individuals  from  the  deems  Of  the  highest  Icgishtivo 
body,  the  gcncr.^l  congregations.  Thus  the  principle  of  military 
obedience  w  as  cx^alicd  to  a  degree  liigher  than  that  existing  in 
the  older  orders,  which  ptescnffd  to  ihcir  ■eaiben  certala 
constitutional  rights. 

The  seMW-mlnd  of  tgnatlaseaa  beseen  thraufheut  the  constiiu* 
tions.  Rven  in  the  ipintual  labeWB  which  ihr  Society  shares  with 
the  other  orders,  its  own  way*  ef  dealing  with  prrsont  and  thing» 
result  from  the  system  of  training  which  succeed*  in  forming  mm 
to  a  type  that  is  con>idcrcd  doirable.  But  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  in  practice  the  rule  of  the  Society  and  the  high  degree  ol  obedi- 
ence dem-indrd  result  in  mere  mechanisin.  By  a  system  of  check 
and  counter  check  devised  in  the  conuituticms  the  power  of  loc«l 
superiors  i*  modilicd.  W  that  to  pnctice  the  wericmc  it  smooth. 
Ignatius  knew  that  whle  a  high  fcfcal.  was  neeraary  for  cvcrv 
society,  hi*  follower*  were  flesh  and  blood,  not  machines.  He  made 
it  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Society  was  everything  and  the 
individual  nothing,  csccpt  so  far  as  be  might  prove  a  uirfiil  iMlry 
fflcM  for  carryiM  «^  »•  SodMy's  objects,  ffamtoa  saU  to  toe 
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•ecreUry  PoUnco  that  "  in  those  who  offmd  thetnKlvcs  kt  faolictf 
\e*i  to  purely  ivaturjl  goodness  than  to  firmnrss  of  character  and 
ability  lor  liuvim-sv,  (or  he  wjs  of  opinion  that  thov  who  wf re  not 
fit  (or  publu  hu>incsi  were  not  adapted  (or  fttlint;  offices  in  the 
Society."  He  fwrih<  r  <l<xljret1  ih.H  even  e»ccplion.il  (]».ilitii-s  anri 
cn«Io*mcnl»  in  a  i.in  inljtc  were  vjlLiat>lc  in  nii  c\rs  oiiU  nti  t!.c 
condition  o(  their  being  brought  into  pUv,  or  hcl<l  in  jbcydocc, 
ctricily  at  tht  eenHMMd  «f  •  miMrior.  Htim  hw  MmUw  on 
obMlirnce.  Hit  letter  M  thiii  Mbject.  mUnami  to  the  |«iMis  tl 
Cotntt>ra  in  1 55 J,  is  still  one  of  the  Mandanl  formabncs  of  the 
So( iety,  ranking  with  ihoce  other  oroductt  of  his  pen,  the  S^irititat 
f  t,'  ri-i  .mil  the  Cot i/i/iifinm.    In  this  letter  iKnatiu*  flothci  the 

n.  r  il  wicli  I  ho  i»i»(rs  of  a  commandcr-in-chu  I  in  time  of  uar. 
givinn  film  the  abwjiule  dispoMi  of  all  m«int>er»  o(  ll;<'  Sk  iety  in 
every  place  and  (or  every  purpose.  He  pu!.hi'"i  the  rl.iim  tvin 
further,  requiring,  besides  entire  outward  submi^Mun  to  command, 
•bo  Uwcmmleie  idmtilkaiioo  of  the  inferior's  will  with  that  o(  the 
■qxfler.  He  layi  ijown  that  the  superior  is  to  be  obeyed  simply 
•s  mdh  and  as  standinc  in  the  place  of  God,  without  reference  to  his 
pettoaal  wisdom,  piety  or  discretion;  that  any  obedience  which  falls' 
short  of  making  the  superior's  will  one's  own.  in  inward  affection  as 
Will  ai  in  iiinw  inl  effect,  is  lax  and  imperdvt;  tli.it  Roing  fic\ond 
the  letter  of  comm.ind,  e\Tn  in  things  absltjctiy  B'kxI  and  prai'.e- 
WTirthy,  is  diMjlKtlience,  and  that  the  "  sacrifice  '  J  tf»c  intellect  "  ii 
the  third  and  highont  grade  of  obedience,  well  pieasing  to  God.  when 
the  inferior  not  only  will*  what  the  superior  wills,  hut  thinkt  what 
he  thinks,  submitting  his  judgment,  so  far  as  it  is  p<issibl(-  for  the 
wilt  to  inRueocc  and  lead  the  judgment.  This  Lrllrr  t>n  Ohrditnct 
was  written  for  the  guidance  and  formation  of  It^natiu'.'*  own 
follower*:  it  was  an  entirely  domeslie  affair.  But  when  it  became 
known  licyond  ihi-  SHn  ty  thi-  toaihini;  met  with  ^riat  oppf>sition, 
especially  from  members  of  other  orders  whose  institutes  repre- 
sented the  normal  days  of  peace  rather  than  thoae  of  war.  The 
letter  was  condemned  by  the  InquiskfaiM  ol  S|Niia  and  Pttrtuj^al; 
and  it  usked  all  the  skill  and  Icamincof  BcUanaineaaittapologiat, 
tOMiher  with  the  whole  influence  of  ineSodcty.teavcftiritttseeaMa 
to  DC  a  probable  condema.it ion  at  Rome. 

The  teaching  of  the  Lellrr  muvt  be  undcrsfvid  in  t'v  liv^nj  spirit 
of  the  Society.  iRnaliu*  himwlf  lays  down  the  riilr  th.it  .111  inferior 
is  bound  to  make  all  nrce'.5..iry  repri-sentations  to  hi-  supt  rior  so  aii 
to  gtlid^  him  in  impmin^  a  precept  of  obedience.  Whun  a  superior 
'  kMHsa  Iha  views  of  hi*  tnfcnor  and  still  commands,  it  is  because  he 
fa  awnv  of  other  rides  of  the  question  which  appear  of  pcatcr 
Iminrtance  than  tho*e  that  the  inferior  has  brought  forward. 
Ignatius  distinctly  excepts  the  raM<  where  obedience  in  itself  would 
baainful:  "  In  thin^';  fxcfpl  un  I  oiipht  to  do  the  will  of  my 
•Uperior  an<l  not  my  own."  Tht n-  m.iv  W  t.i-i  s  where  an  inferior 
Tudges  that  what  is  commamtr<l  ii  sinful.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Ignatius  says:  "  When  it  ser-ms  to  me  that  I  am  commanded  by 
my  superior  to  do  a  thing  against  which  my  cooscience  revolts  as 
sinful  and  my  superior  judfc* athcrwiic*  it  tt  my  duty  to  yield  my 
doubts  to  him  unless  I  am  Otherwise  constrained  by  evident  reasons 
...  If  submission*  do  not  appease  my  conscience  I  must  impart 
my  doubts  to  two  or  three  (x  r  -.jtis  of  <l!M:retion  and  .abide  by  their 
de^i^^on  "  From  thi*  it  i'  <  k  ir  t  h  it  nnly  in  douhtlul  l  aw-s  rom  1  rniiiij 
sin  should  an  inlcri'jr  try  i  >  ^iil  niu  his  jiiil(;in!  nt  t.i  th  it  nf  l  i- 
superior,  whoex oStm  i%  held  to  be  nut  only  one  who  wouKl  not  order 
what  is  dcatfy  dMnl.  bM  idao  a  competent  judfe  who  knows  and 
understands.  Mtt*r  tMiM  the  inferior,  the  nature  and  aspect  of  the 
COHimand.  As  the  Jesuit  obedience  is  based  on  the  law  of  God.  it  is 
dearly  impossible  that  he  siMuld  be  boutid  to  obey  in  w  hat  i*  din  e  1  ly 
opposed  to  the  divine  MT\ice.  ,\  Jesuit  li\cs  in  obedience  all  hii 
life,  though  the  >i>kr  is  tint  k  iU'IK  I'''-         <  ■■■•■'  1  >  '  !>t 

no  dignity  or  olhcc  which  will  make  him  ind(  i«endcnt  ol  the  bocicty ; 
and  even  if  ordered  by  the  pope  to  accvpt  the  cardinaUle  or  tne 
episcopate,  be  is  still  bound,  11  not  to  obey,  yet  to  listen  to  the 
ndviceof  iboie  whom  the  general  deputes  to  cuunsil  him  in  important 
mattcn. 

The  Je«ti!ts  had  to  find  their  priiKripal  work  in  the  world  and  in 
direct  and  immediate  contact  with  mankind.  To  seek  spiritual 
perfection  in  a  retired  life  of  conli  niplaiion  and  prayer  did  not  seem 
to  Itjii  iiius  to  he  the  l^-st  »  ly  rf  r.  f  rn.irv-  the  cvils  which  had 
brought  about  the  revolt  (rom  Rome.  He  withdrew  his  foltowers 
from  this  sort  of  retirement,  except  a*  a  mere  temporary  preparation 
for  later  activity:  he  made  habitual  intercourse  with  the  world  a 
prime  duty ;  ana  to  thi*  eitd  he  rigidly  suppratsed  all  such  external 
peculiaritic«  of  drcsa  or  rule  as  tended  to  ptM  tAMtadcs  in  the  way  of 
nis  (i.lhiwers  acting  freely  as  eniisiiaries.  agents  or  mission.irics  in 
the  m  I't  various  places  and  tiri  u:nst.inc»-s.  Anotlu  r  i  li.iii^;c'  lie 
iniroilund  even  mon-  com(ileli  Iv  ih.in  ilid  the  loundic^  ol  the 
Friar*.  The  Ji  suit  he  n  i  I.  nu-.  the  wh'jlc  world  is  his  parish. 
Mobility  and  ctnmupolitanism  are  of  the  very  c»!«ncc  of  the  Society. 
Aa  liaativs  said,  the  ancient  oMmaiie  comi— nitiee  ware  the 
Infantiy  of  the  Chureh.  whose  duty  was  to alaaa  tmily  kiMic  place 
on  the  battlefield:  the  Jesuit.  r>  to  be  hCT light  hOtirtCaiNlblc  uf 
going  anywhere  at  a  mom' la  .  n  :i:c-,  fiut  MfWCiaNy  a^  and  de- 
signed (or  scmitinij  ami  skir  im- hu:,;.  To  carry  out  this  view,  it 
was  one  of  hi>  pl.ms  to  s<  nd  ftpn  Itiin  i  -  ,is  sii|"  t iors  or  offu<  r-.  i  1  ;  fit- 

telUt  houses  in  each  country,  rit|uifing  o(  these  envoys,  however, 
.    wiaMy  «•  wa  iIm  laagnafe  «l  their  naw  plica  «(  loideaoe  and 


to  ilady  k  both  in  neaking  and  writing  till  cntiia  iiaaMnr  of  N 
had  been  acquiml^hus  by  degrees  mAing  alt  the  pant  «f  Ms 
system  mutually  interchangcabk,  and  so  urgely  increasing  the 
number  of  person*  eligiMe  to  fill  any  given  post  without  rcfcrcate 

to  Inratity.  But  subsei)itent  experience  ha<.  in  practice,  modifccd 
I  Ins  nii(  ri  h.in^i  .1 ,  (  ir  .IS  local  gosernnu  111  i:'>  s.  though  UWCWMI 
government  ol  the  Society  ia  always  cosmopolitan. 

Not  ne  aiiit  comidar  the  madilneiy  by  whidi  tlm  Sockty 
IB  coatlilnted  and  governed  so  as  to  make  its  spirit  a  living  energy 
and  not  a  mere  abstract  tbeoo'-   The  Society  b  distributed 

into  six  f;radcs:  novices,  scholastics,  temporal  coadjutors  (lay 
brothers),  spiritual  coadjutors,  professed  of  the  three  vows, 
and  professcil  of  the  four  \  owi.  No  one  can  become  a  postulanl 
for  admission  lo  the  Society  until  fourteen  years  old,  unkst 
by  special  dispensation.  The  novice  is  classified  according  at  hit 
destination  is  the  priesthood  or  lay  brotherhood,  while  a  third 
class  of  "  indiffcrcnis  "  receives  such  as  arc  reserved  for  further 
inquiiy  bcfoic  a  ileciikMi  «f  this  kind  is  made.  The  novice  h« 
first  to  undergo  a  atrict  ivtreat,  practically  in  aolitary  am* 
fincmcnt,  during  which  he  rccci>TS  from  a  director  the  Spiriluit 
Exrrtiut  and  makes  a  general  confession  of  his  » hole  life ;  after 
which  the  first  novitiate  of  two  years'  duration  begins.  In  this 
period  of  trial  the  real  character  of  the  inan  is  discerned,  his 
weak  points  are  noted  and  his  will  a  tested.  Prayer  and  the 
practices  of  asceticism,  as  means  to  an  end,  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  novice.  He  may  leave  or  be  dismissed  at  any 
lima  during  Iha  two  jwata;  but  at  tlie  end  of  the  petiod  If  be  ia 
appioved  and  tetiaed  far  tbe  piintbeod,  be  fa  advuced  i> 
the  grade  of  scholastic  and  takes  the  following  «mple  vowsbttlM 
presence  of  certain  witnesses,  but  not  to  any  perwn:— 

"  Almighty  Everlasting  Cod,  albeit  everyway  most  anwortky  ii 
Thy  holy  sight,  yei  relying  on  Thine  in&nite  kindness  and  maty 
and  impelled  by  the  desire  of  serving  Thee,  before  the  Most  Holy 
VirKin  Sl.iry  and  all  Thy  heavenly  host,  I,  N-,  vow  to  "Thy  di\ine 
Majesty  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Perpetual  Obedience  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  (uiimiM.-  ih.it  I  »;ll  enter  the  same  Society  to  live  in  it 
per(Ktu.illy,  un<Ji Tstan  Jin^;  all  things  according  to  ihe  C  onstitutioTis 
of  the  Society.  I  humbly  pray  from  Thine  inum  n-r  k;.>«lncss  and 
clemency,  through  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Chnst,  that  T  hou  wilt  deign 
to  aceqK  tMa  aaciihea  in  the  odour  of  aweitnMas  and  aa  Thou  halt 
granted  me  to  desiie  and  to  ofer  thv,  to  wilt  Thou  bestow  abuadaat 
grace  to  fulfil  it." 

The  scholastic  then  fo!lo«'S  the  ordinary  course  of  an  under- 
pratluatc  at  a  university.  ,\ftcr  p.issjng  five  years  in  arts  he  bis. 
while  blili  kc(|iing  up  his  own  studies,  to  devote  five  or  su  years 
more  to  icaclunR  the  junior  classes  in  various  Jesuit  schooU  or 
colleges.  About  this  period  he  lakes  his  simple  vows  in  ihc 
following  terms: — 

"  I.  N.,  promise  to  Almighty  God.  before  His  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  thee,  Kcvirend  Father  General 
of  the  S<K  tety  of  Jesus,  holding  ;he  i>la<  r  of  (  .<kI,  .ind  to  thy  sucres- 
s<irs  f  ir  t.'  thee.  Reverend  father  SI  i.i  pi  ice  r,f  the  (general  of  ibe 
Society  of  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the  place  of  Gud).  Per- 
petual Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience :  and  according  to  it  a  peculiar 
care  in  the  ediication  of  boys,  according  to  the  manner  expressed  ia 
the  Apostolic  Letter  and  Constitutions  of  the  s,iid  S.*: iety.  " 

The  lay  brothers  leave  out  the  clause  concerning  education. 
The  scholastic  does  not  begin  the  study  of  theology  until  he  it 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  and  then  posses  through  a  four  or  rfs 
years'  course.  Only  when  be  fa  tbifty-lbtir  or  tbittjMis  can  la 
be  ordained  a  priest  and  eater  on  tfat  giade  of  a  ^piiHnal  aa> 
adjutor.  A  lay  brotlier,  before  be  can  become  a  tenpotal 
CtMdjulor  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  must  pass  ira 
years  before  he  is  ndmitlcci  to  vows.  Sometimes  after  ord  nj- 
lion  the  priest,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  is  again  called  a^^y 
lo  a  third  year's  novitiate,  called  the  tertianship,  as  a  prcpari- 
lion  for  his  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows.  His  former 
vows  were  simple  and  the  Society  was  at  liberty  to  diwnita  him 
for  any  canonical  leaaan.  The  IbcnMla  of  Ibe  luDons  Jctvk 
vow  is  as  foUami— 

"  I,  iV ,  pRMNise  to  Almighty  Cod,  befofC  HW  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  whole  heavealvhott.and  toallstaadincb}r:and  lothee,  Re\scre«d 
Father  Gtiutal  «  the  Society  of  Jesus,  noldtng  the  place  of  God, 
and  to  thy  successors  (or  to  ih<-c.  Ke\erend  Father  M  in  place  <4 
the  General  of  the  S<Kii  iy  uf  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the 
place  of  God).  I'erpeiual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  CMxdtence;  and 
according  to  it  a  pecuUar  care  ia  the  educatMo  of  boys  accaediaf  M 
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tb«  form  of  life  cootaiaed  ia  the  AptwtoHc  Letter*  of  the  Society  of 

Ji  i    an  l  111  i!-.  Cuntlilution*." 

IrtimLxii.iii.ly  iificr  the  vows  the  Jesuit  adds  the  following 
iimplc  (i)  that  he-  will  iievir  act  nor  consent  ib.U  the 

proviuoos  10  the  coiutiiutions  concerning  poverty  should  be 
dhaoged;  (a)  that  ke  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly  procure 
eteclioB  or  promotion  for  bimMlf  to  any  prelacy  or  dignity 
ip  the  Society;  (3)  that  be  wrill  not  accept  or  consent  to  his 
dMiw  10  aaqr  dignity  «r  j>rekcy  outaide  the  Society  unless 
fofced  thereunto  by  obedicace;  (4)  that  if  he  knows  of  others 
doing  these  things  he  will  denounce  tbem  to  the  superiors; 
(5)  that  if  elected  to  a  bishopric  he  will  never  refuse  to  hear 
sufh  advice  as  the  general  may  deign  to  send  him  and  will 
follow  ii  if  he  judges  It  is  better  than  his  own  opinion.  The 
prafalted  is  now  eligible  lo  certain  oihces  in  the  Society,  and  he 
may  remain  as  a  professed  father  of  the  three  vows  for  the  rest 
of  bis  life.  7  he  highest  class,  who  constitute  the  real  core  of  the 
Society,  whence  all  iu  chid  ol&cm  «« tukea,  an  the  profeised 
•f  the  four  vow*.  This  giade  can  seldom  be  retchod  until 
the  candidate  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  which  involves  a  proba- 
lioo  of  Ihiriy-onc  years  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  entered  on 
(he  nov;iiaic  at  the  earliest  legal  age.  The  number  of  these 
select  members  is  small  in  comparison  wiih  the  whole  Soiiely, 
the  e»act  proportion  vanes  from  lime  to  time,  the  [irescnt  ten- 
dency being  to  increase  the  number  The  vows  of  ibis  grade 
«R  the  same  as  the  last  tonnula,  with  tht  addition  of  the  foUow- 
iag  important  clatnc  — 

"Moreover  I  piomiie  the  ncaal  obedieocc  to  the  Sovereign 
Pom  id  anniMi^  as  w  contained    the  same  ApoMoTic 

Lcncr  and  Comtitutions.** 

These  v.irious  members  of  the  Society  arc  distributed  in  its 
aovitiale  houses,  us  euliegts,  its  prolei^seJ  houses  and  its  mis 
sion  residences.  The  question  has  been  hotly  tlibaiedwhesher. 
in  addition  to  these  six  grades,  there  be  not  a  soenih  answering 
in  some  degree  lo  ihc  tertiarics  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
ccden,  but  secretly  affiliated  to  the  Society  and  acting  as  its 
evtHarttt  in  various  lay  positions  This  class  was  styled  in 
France  "  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,"  and  there  is  some  evidence 
in  support  of  its  actual  eiistence  under  Louis  XV  The  Jesuits 
ihi  niselvcs  deny  the  existence  of  an)  mk  h  l><>d\ ,  an<l  are  able  lo 
aiiduce  the  negative  disproof  th.it  no  proviL-.)on  lor  it  is  to  be 
found  in  their  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
clauses  therein  which  make  the  creation  of  such  a  class  perfectly 
feasible  if  I  bought  expedient.  Anadmitlcd  instance  is  the  case  of 
FiancisGO  Borfia,  wIm  in  154^,  while  still  duke  of  Gondia.  was 
secehred  into  the  Society.  What  has  given  colour  to  the  idea  is 
that  certain  persons  have  made  vows  of  obedienct  to  individual 
Jesuits,  as  tliomas  Woilhington,  rector  of  the  Deuai  seminary, 
to  Father  Robert  Parsons.  .Ann  \'aux  lo  Ft.  Henry  Garnet, 
v.ho  told  her  lhal  he  was  not  indeed  allowed  to  receive  her  vows, 
but  that  she  mighl  m.ikc  them  if  she  wishid  .ind  then  receive  his 
direction.  The  archaeologist  George  Oliver  of  Exclcr  was, 
according  to  Foley's  Records  of  the  En^ish  Pruvnue,  the  last 
of  the  secular  priests  of  England  who  vowed  obedience  (0  the 
Society  before  its  suppression. 

The  general  lives  permanently  at  Rome  and  holds  in  his  hands 
the  right  to  appoint,  not  only  to  the  office  of  provincial  over  each 
of  ihc  head  diMriii'.  in'o  uhirh  the  Society  is  mapped,  but  lo 
the  ofTices  of  ea^li  huJ.^e  m  particular.  There  h  no  standard  of 
tiertoral  riRht  in  the  ?oi.iety  exiepl  in  the  elrctmn  of  the  general 
himself.  By  a  minute  and  frequent  system  of  ofTicial  and  private 
reports  he  is  informed  of  the  doings  and  progress  of  every 
member  of  the  Society  and  of  everything  that  concerns  it 
throughout  the  world.  Every  Jesuit  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duly  in  certain  cases  of  communicating  diiectly  and 
privately,  with  his  general.  While  the  general  thus  controls 
evtrylhing.  he  himself  is  not  exempt  from  supervision  on  the 
pirt  of  the  So<  iety.  .\  to.-i^uliai ive  touiKil  is  imposed  upon  liim 
by  the  general  conKrrg.iM'fin,  consisting  of  ihc  assistants  of  the 
various  nations,  a  s^ius,  or  adviser,  to  warn  him  of  mistakes,  and 
acoofcssor.  Tlicse  be  cannot  remove  nor  select;  and  he  is  bound, 
in  rertain  ciKumstances,  to  listen  to  their  advice,  akhoii(h 


he  Is  not  obliged  to  follow  It.  Once  elected  the  general  may 
not  refuse  the  olTice.  nor  abdiiatr,  nor  a(ce[il  any  dignity 
or  ofhce  outside  of  the  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  lor  leriain 
det'inite  reasons,  he  may  be  suspended  or  even  deposed  by  the 
aulbonty  of  the  Society,  which  can  thus  preserve  itself  from 
destruction.  No  such  instance  has  occurred,  although  Slepo 
wcfo  onoo  talien  in  this  direction  in  the  case  of  a  tcnctal  who 
had  set  himsdf  against  the  current  feeling. 

It  is  &aid  th.1t  the  Rrner.il  of  the  Jesuits  is  independent  of  the 
pope:  .ind  his  popular  name,  "the  black  pope,"  hat  gone  lo  confirm 
thii  uica.  Hut  it  is  bawd  on  an  entirely  wrong  conception  of  the 
two  ul]iccs.  The  suppression  of  the  Society  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
tjjx  was  an  object-lesson  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  The 
Society  became  very  nameroiu  and,  iroin  time  to  time,  received 
extniordinary  privilcget  from  popes,  who  were  warranted  by  the 
ncccbsiiic*  of  the  limes  in  granting  them.  A  great  numlicr  of 
influential  friends,  also,  gathered  round  the  fathers  «ho.  naturally, 
tought  in  every  way  lo  retain  what  had  hixn  gt.oaeil  l'o|j<  s  who 
thought  it  well  to  bring  about  certain  changes,  or  lo  «iihdraw 
pnvile^  that  wcie  found  to  have  faned  their  intentions  or  to 
interfere  unduly  with  the  r^his  of  other  bodm,  often  met  wiih 
loyal  resistances  against  their  protx^- od  measures.  Rcsiitaoce  up 
toaccnain  point  is  lawful  and  is  noi  !i  .<i  whence,  for  every  aoctetv 
has  the  right  of  self -prcscrs-at ion  In  cast  s  where  ihe  popes  insisicd, 
in  spite  <M  the  represrntalions  of  the  Jcsuils,  iheir  commandi.  were 
ot>cyc<f.  Many  of  the  (xip«r»  were  disiimily  unlavour.ible  to  the 
StKiety,  wlule  olhirs  were  as  friendU  ,  an  I  i^lli  n  '.vImI  one  popi  did 
against  them  the  next  pope  withdrew  Whalexer  was  done  in  times 
wiien  Afong  divergence  of  opraMM  existed,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  ocimmm  of  individnalB  who,  oven  m  so  highly  organucd 
a  body  as  the  s<H  iriy  of  Jcsut,  crnuot  iilways  be  tticcciofully 
controlle«l  I  v  i  hi  .r  mi|  .  riors,  yd  the  ultimate  result  on  the  part  of 
(he  Wii'tv  t;,i~  \^  ■  Im'.'m  ofK'diencctothepope,  whoautkonaed, 
;irnrrrt.<i  and       lIl-.m. ,i  ih, ni,  aiid  oo  whoni  they  ultiniatcly 

depend  lor  I  heir  \ery  eMstc'Ke. 

Thus  constituted,  with  a  skilful  union  of  strictness  and 
freedom,  of  complex  organization  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
in  working,  the  Society  was  admirably  devised  for  its  purpose 
of  introducing  a  new  power  into  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Its  immediate  services  to  the  Church  were  great.  The  Soctcly 
did  modi,  single-handed,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Protestant 
advance  when  half  of  Europe,  which  had  not  already  shaken 
off  its  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  was  threatening  to  do  so  The 
honours  of  the  reaction  belong  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reactionary 
spirit  has  become  their  tradition.  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
and  to  admit,  in  their  cornbpondt.:Ke  wilh  their  superiors, 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  Refornuiiion  was  ihc  ignorance, 
neglect  and  vicious  lives  of  so  many  priests.  They  rccognued, 
as  most  earnest  men  did.  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  higher 
places,  and  lhal  these  could  best  be  touched  by  indirect  mcihod&, 
At  a  lime  when  primary  or  even  aecondaty  cducatioo  had  in 
most  places  become  a  mere  effete  and  pedantic  adherence  to 
obsolete  methods,  they  were  bold  enough  to  innovate,  both  in 
system  and  material  Pulling  fresh  spirit  and  devotion  into  the 
Work,  thry  not  merely  tau^lit  and  tatnlu/ed  in  a  new,  fresh 
and  attractive  manner,  besides  establishing  free  schools  of 
good  quality,  but  provided  new  school  books  for  their  pupila 
which  were  an  enormous  advance  on  those  ihey  found  in  use; 
so  that  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  Jesuits  tme  accounted 
the  best  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  as  they  (if  tbeto'  forcible 
suppression  in  igoi,  confessedly  the  best  In  FIrance.  The  Jesuit 
teachers  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  their  pupils  by  niinglcd 
firmness  and  Rentltnes.s.  Although  the  niiiliod  of  the  A'u/jk 
Sludiorum  has  ceased  to  be  acceptable,  yet  it  played  in  its  limi  as 
serious  a  part  in  the  intclictlual  development  of  Europe  as  did 
the  method  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  modern  warfare.  Bacop 
succinctly  fives  his  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  in  these 
words:  **  As  for  the  pedagogical  part,  the  shortest  rule  would 
be.  Consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  nothing  better  baa 
been  put  in  practice"  (Dc  Aii,^mni!ii,  vi.  4).  In  Instmclton 
thuy  were  excellent,  but  in  education,  or  formation  of  character, 
dtfuient.  Again,  when  most  of  the  continental  clergy  had 
sunk,  more  or  less,  into  ihc  moral  and  intellectual  slough  which 
is  pictured  for  us  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  (he  EpiUotiit 
obicwrorum  tirofum  (sec  IIuiii  n,  Ulkich  von>,  the  Jesuits  won 
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iDd  the  unimpeachable  purity  of  thcirlivefl.  The«e  qualities  thc>' 
have  carefully  n>  unt.ilncd,  and  probably  no  large  body  of  mm 
in  the  world  has  been  so  free  from  the  reproach  of  diicrcditablc 
memben  or  has  kept  up,  on  the  whole,  an  equally  high  avcratji.- 
of  intelligence  and  conduct.  As  preachers,  too,  they  delivered 
the  pulpit  from  the  bondnfe  of  an  effete  achohstkiun  and 
mchod  at  onco  «  dctiMitaiid  liniplktljr  «f  tmumeM  soch  m 
tht  EmUdi  pulpit  Muedjr  kagtat  M  odlibk  tiB  sfMr  tht  dtye 
•I  Tillolson:  whQe  ie  liteiatUR  lad  theologr  they  count  a  far 
larger  number  of  respectable  writers  than  any  other  religious 
society  can  boast.  Il  is  in  the  m'>  inn  field,  however,  that  their 
achievements  have  been  most  iLniarl^ahle.  Whether  toiling 
amonK  the  teeming  millioiis  in  llit-.duilan  and  Chitia,  Labouring 
amoogsl  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  of  North  America,  k> '■•^ni- 
ing  aod  civilizing  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  m  M  l- 
missions  and  "  reductions,"  or  mjnisterins.  at  the  hourly  risk 
«f  his  life  to  his  feUow-^holkt  ia  England  under  Elizabeth 
•ad  tke  Stuarts,  tke  |cMik  agiicaia  alfltedtvoicd,  indefatigable, 
elieerftti  and  trorthy  ot  hcaity  admiration  and  respect. 

NVvcrthc!i"-i;,  twt)  starilinR  and  indisputable  facts  meet  the 
SUidcnl  v.lui  [iiif-,uc-<  ihc  history  of  the  Society.  The  first  is  the 
universal  sus[iiriijn  and  ho-.iility  ii  li.'.s  incurred — not  merely 
from  the  Protestants  whose  avowed  foe  il  has  been,  not  yet  from 
the  enemies  of  all  clericalism  and  dogma,  but  from  every  Catholic 
Slate  and  nation  in  the  world.  Its  chief  eocinics  have  been 
those  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  Catbdfic  faith.  The 
■coond  fact  k  the  ultimate  failure  which  aeena  to  dog  all 
its  moat  promising  achemea  and  efforts.  These  two  resuhs 
are  to  be  observed  alike  in  the  provinces  of  morals  and 
politics.  The  first  cause  of  the  opposition  indeed  retlounds 
to  the  Jesuits'  credit,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  their  sutce«.s. 
Their  pulpits  rang  with  a  studied  clo<)ucnce;  their  churches, 
sumptuous  and  attractive,  were  cro\vde<l;  and  in  the  confes- 
sional their  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  kinds  of 
difhcultics,  for  they  were  the  fashionable  professors  of  the  art 
of  directioa.  FuU  of  enthusiasm  and  »»1,  devoted  wholly  to 
tfteir  Society,  they  were  able  to  brhig  In  numbers  of  rich  and 
bHncntial  persons  to  their  ranks,  for.  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  tlie  power  of  wealth,  they  became,  of  set  purpose,  tite  apostles 
of  the  rich  and  influential.  The  Jcsuiis  fcU  that  they  were  the 
new  men,  the  men  of  the  time;  so  with  a  prrfecl  confidence  in 
thcni^flvcs  thry  went  out  to  set  ihc  Churdi  to  right?.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  success,  so  well  worked  for  and  so  well  de- 
served, failed  to  win  the  approval  or  sympathy  of  those  who 
found  themselm  lapplantcd.  Old-fasbiooed  men,  to  whom 
the  apostles'  advice  to  "  do  all  to  the  giny  of  God  "  aeonad 
suflident,  mistrusted  those  who  professed  to  go  lieyond  aN 
others  and  adopted  as  their  motto  the  famotis  Ad  majmtm  Dei 
j,':fr;i7r»i,  "  To  ihe  crcater  glnry  of  Cod."  But,  bc'idi  s  ill:';,  the 
(ffirii  df  corps  which  is  necessary  for  e\'ery  body  of  men  was,  it 
was  held,  carried  to  an  excess  and  made  the  Jesuits  intolerant 
of  any  one  or  anything  if  not  of  "  ours."  The  novelties  too 
«Meh  thqr  iMioduccd  into  the  conception  of  the  religious  life, 
•attually,  wtt*  diapiaaaing  to  the  older  orders,  who  felt  like  old 
•fbtocnrtk  families  towards  a  aewfy  rich  or  purse-proud  up- 
start. The  Society,  or  rather  Its  members,  were  too  aggressive 
and  aeir-asserttve  to  be  welcomed;  and  a  certain  characteristic, 
wMdiSoon  began  to  manife-bl  itself  in  an  impatience  of  episcopal 
eonlrol,  showed  that  the  quality  of  '*  Jesuitry,"  usually  as-oti- 
ated  with  the  Society,  was  singularly  lacking  in  their  dealings 
with  opponents.  Their  political  attitude  also  alienated  many. 
Many  of  the  Jesuits  could  not  separate  idi^oa  from  politics. 
To  say  this  is  only  to  assert  that  they  were  not  ciearer'mioded 
Iban  most  men  of  their  age.  But  unfortunately  they  invariably 
look  the  wrong  side  and  allowed  IhemseK-r;  to  be  made  the  tools 
of  men  who  saw  farther  and  more  clearly  than  they  did.  They 
had  their  share,  direct  or  indin-cl.  in  (he  embroiling  of  slates,  in 
concocting  conspiracies  and  in  kindling  wars.  They  were  also 
responsible  by  their  iheore'ir.d  ir.irhings  in  theological  schools, 
where  cases  were  considered  and  treated  in  the  abstract,  for  not 
a  few  assassinations  of  the  enemies  of  the  cause.  Weak  minds 
heard  tyiaaaicida  discusBed  aod  defended  in  the  abatnct^^and 


it  was  no  wonder  that,  when  opportunity  ser\'ed,  the  ttafn  that 

had  licen  hecdlt  -^sly  l.iid  \>y  speculative  prdfc^iiors  ws's  fired  by 
rash  hands.  \S  h.U  professors  like  Suarez  taught  in  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  the  lecture  hall,  what  writers  like  .Mariana  upheld 
and  praised,  practical  men  look  as  justification  for  deeds  of 
blood.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Jesuit  took  a  direct  pait 
in  political  asaaiainations;  however,  indirectly,  they  may  have 
been  moraPy  responsible.  Tbcy  were  pbying  with  edged  tMJs 
and  often  (Bt  tewuided  thfough  their  own  'carelessness.  Other 
grievances  were  raned  by  their  perpetual  meddling  in  politics, 
e.g.  their  large  share  in  fanning  the  flames  of  [^h  liticil  hatred 
against  the  Huguenots  under  the  last  two  Wilois  kings;  their 
perpetual  plotting  against  England  in  the  reign  of  Eluabcth; 
their  share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the  religious  miseries 
of  Bohemia;  their  decisive  influence  in  Causing  the  revocatioa 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  capulsion  of  the  Protestants  from 
France;  the  ruin  of  the  Stuart  cause  voder  Janes  U..  and  the 
estabUshmeot  of  the  Protestant  enccessUw.  In  a  wmba  ef 
cases  where  the  evidence  against  (hem  is  defective,  it  b  at  leaA 
an  unfortunate  coinri  iencc  that  t!;i  tc  i?  .always  direct  proof  of 
some  Jesuit  having  txen  in  coniir.uui'-.iliun  v.ith  the  actual  agents 
engaged.  Th.ey  were  the  ftormy  [Ktrels  of  pulitics.  Vet  the 
Jesuits,  as  a  bcxly,  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  doings 
of  men  who,  in  their  political  ititrigues,  were  going  directly 
against  the  distinct  law  of  the  Society,  which  in  strict  terms,  and 
under  heavy  penalties,  forbade  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  stKh  matters.  The  politicians  were  comparativdiy  few 
In  number,  though  unfortunately  they  held  high  rank;.tnd their 
disobedience  to  the  rule  besmirched  the  name  of  the  society  and 
destroyed  thcgood  worit  of  the  other  Jesuits  who  were  faithfdly 
carrying  out  their  own  proprr  dutii 

A  far  graver  cause  for  uneasiness  was  given  by  the  Jesuits' 
activity  in  the  region  of  doctrine  and  morals.  Here  the  charges 
against  them  are  precise,  early,  numerous  and  weighty.  Their 
founder  himself  was  arrested,  more  than  once,  by  the  Inqtusitioo 
and  required  to  give  account  of  his  belief  and  conduct.  But 
St  Ignatius,  with  all  Ms  powerful  gifts  of  intellect,  was  entHrdy 
practical  and  ethical  in  his  range,  and  had  no  turn  whatever  for 
speculation,  nor  desire  to  discuss,  much  less  to  question,  any  of 
the  received  dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  gives  il  as  a  rule  of 
orthcnloJty  to  be  ready  to  say  that  black  is  white  if  the  Church 
says  so.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  on  every  occasion,  and 
applied  each  time  for  a  formally  attested  certificate  of  his  ortho- 
doxy, knowing  wen  that,  In  default  of  such  documents,  the  faa 
o(  his  arrest  as  a  euspneted  heretic  would  be  more  distinct^ 
recollected  by  oppooents-than  that  of  Ms  honourable  disnisid 
from  custody.  His  followcre,  however,  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. On  doctrinal  questions  indeed,  though  their  teaching 
on  grace,  cspct  ially  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Molina  (q.v.),  ran 
contrary  to  the  accepted  teaching  on  the  subject  by  the  Augus- 
linians.  Dominicans  and  other  representative  schools;  yet  by 
their  pertinacity  they  gained  for  their  views  a  recognized  and 
established  position.  A  special  CMglCfation  of  cardinds  and 
thculegians  known  as  die  oauEtftis  WIS  aummoncd  by  the  pope  to 
settle  the  dispute,  for  the  0ihm  AkmbffcKM  ud  fbes  to  a 
desperate  height  brt v.ccn  the  representativca  of  the  old  and  the 
new  theology,  bat  after  many  years  they  failed  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  anil  the  pope,  in'.tcarl  of  stttling  the 
dispute,  was  only  able  to  impose  mutual  silence  on  all  opponentl 
Among  those  who  held  out  stiffly  against  the  Jesuits  on  the 
subject  of  grace  were  the  Jansenists,  who  held  that  they  were 
following  the  special  teaching  of  St  Augustine,  known  par 
meffeiKe  as  the  doctor  of  graces  The  Jesuits  aod  the  Jaasodiu 
soon  became  deadly  enemies;  and  la  the  ensuhug  cooiBct  both 
pa  niesarctised  each  other  of  flinging  scniples  to  tbewfaid.  CSt* 
Jansenism  ) 

But  the  accusations  against  the  Jesuit  system  of  moral  theo- 
logy and  t  heir  action  as  guides  of  conduct  have  had  a  more  serious 
eflect  on  their  reputation.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  their 
moral  writers  were  lax  in  their  teaching;  and  conscience  was 
strained  to  the  snapping  point.  The  Society  «aa  tiybg  la. 
nmke  itself  all  thinp  to  all  BMa.  PnpesUioo*  cstnciod  IM 
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■jf  IIm  pope  and  dcdiml  untenable.  Many  of  \hc'?  can  be 
band  in  Viva's  Condemned  Propotilions.  As  early  as  i  »  the 
Jesuits  were  fcnsured  by  the  Sorboniit-,  chiefly  at  the  iiiiUnce 
ti  Euslachc  dc  Bclby,  bishop  of  I'aris,  as  being  dangerous  in 
nuitcrs  of  faith.  Mulchor  Cano,  a  Dominican,  one  of  the  ablest 
divioes  o(  the  i6th  century,  never  ceased  to  lift  up  his  teslimony 
•gUMt  them,  from  their  first  beginnings  till  his  own  deatli  in 
tjfioi  ud,  uamolHliwi  by  tb*  bdbe  oi  Uw  hiilMiptic  ei  the 
Cuttiei,  wUch  thdt  inteicst  pracoitd  for  bin,  he  jnooeedcd 
im  \mrSr'^'"'Z  them  from  the  university  of  Salunanca.  Carto 
Bommwo,  to  whose  original  advocacy  they  owed  much.cspecmlly 
in  the  coundl  of  Tront,  found  himself  attacked  in  his  own  c:;tf.c- 
(Iril  pul[)it  and  interfered  with  iu  his  jurisdic  lion.  He  withdrew 
hi'i  [^rijti  ci  ion  and  expelled  them  (roni  his  co11ckii>  and  churches; 
and  he  was  followed  in  1604  in  this  policy  by  his  cousin  and 
accessor  Cardinat  Federigo  fiorronuo.  St  Theresa  learnt, 
iaaftcf  years,  to  mistiutl  their  methods,  alihouch  she  WMgrntc- 
M  I*  tbeoi  for  much  eniMajice  in  the  fiist  yean  of.hec  «ork. 
The  cndit  of  the  Sodeiy  tm  MclQtidy  daanfed  by  dM  miblte 
lion,  at  Cracow,  fn  16  tf.  of  the  if  Mild  SttrM.  Tfiis  book, 

•i.)v.Lh  i?  Li.' !  J..' at  i'I)'  2  f  .li^-i..-;,-,  p.'iJe  to  Cuiit.:in  ihc  au'lu-iri- 
Utive  secret  iiisUiiLUons  drawn  up  by  the  general  Actiuavlvaand 
given  by  the  superiors  of  the  Society  to  its  various  officers  and 
Bicmbers.  A  bold  caricature  of  Jesuit  methods,  the  book  has 
been  ascribed  to  John  Zaorowsky  or  to  Cambilonc  and  Schloss, 
all  ex- Jesuits,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  manu- 
script by  Christian  of  Brunswick  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Pragiae. 
It  cooaista  of  suggeaUons  and  methods  for  cxteoditvg  the  ioflucn  c  c 
ol  the  Jcittiu  in  'vacioua  wayi,  for  •eeating  a  leoUiig  in  frc&h 
pkoca,  for  acquiring  wealth,  for  cieeping  into  households  and 
letding  silly  rich  widows  captive  and  so  forth,  all  marked  with 
»mbiiion,  rr.ift  and  unscru[>;slou5nev';.  It  had  .i  ui:!c  succcis 
and  popuijxiiy,  passing  through  several  tduions,  and  even  to 
this  day  it  is  used  by  controversialists  .is  unscrupulous  as  the 
original  writers.  It  may,  perhaps,  represent  the-actions  of  some 
individuals  who  allowed  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  discretion, 
but  Mtcly  00  society  which  exists  (or  gtoA  and  is  marked  by  so 
■ngr  worthy  iiien..OMdd  .qnienN.tittQy  have  coMducted  its 
epcntioin  In  such  •  nutnaer.  LMcr  ok  •  fomtfibie  lawult 
was  made  on  Jesuit  moral  theoTogy  fn  the  fomous  Ptevtndal 
LtU<:r;  of  l;laisc  Pascal  c:;;hiccn  in  number,  issut'/i  under 

the  pcn-n.inic  of  Louis  do  Muni.ilie,  from  January  1650  to  March 
i6S7-  Their  wit,  irony,  eloquence  and  finished  style  have  kept 
them  alive  as  one  of  the  great  French  classics — a  destiny  more 
fortunate  than- that  of  the  kindred  works  by  Antoinc  Amauld, 
Tkiciogie  moralt  des  Jfsuites,  consisting  of  extracts  from  writings 
•f  members  of  the  Society,  and  Mmte  fratiqne  des  Jhmites, 
Mde  up  of  mmtlm  prabntaff  to  let  forth  the  namcr  in 
«hkh  they  carried  out  their  own  maxims.  But,  Khe  most 
eentfoversial  writers,  the  authors  were  not  Kruputout  in  their 
quotations,  and  by  giving  passaftes  divorced  from  their  contexts 
often  entirely  mijrtprc*eiitcd  ihcir  oppitifni?.  The  immediate 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  Tlie  Diu  ourses  of  CUander  ami 
EuioMi^  by  I'crc  Daniel,  could  no!  coripcie  with  Pascal's  v.o'V. 
in  brilliancy,  wit  or  style;  moreover,  it  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  in  1701.  The 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  Faisal's  charges  of  lax 
fflorality,  apart  from  mere  RCiicml  leniaU.  is  broadly  as  follows- — 
(1)  St  ienatiu*  himself,  the  found,  r  of  the  Socictv,  had  a  soccial 
aversion  Irom  untruthfulness  in  .ill  its  forms,  from  quibbling, 
equivocation  or  even  nudied  <ui  curiry  of  lin^uaice.  and  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  coiifurr- it y  «  ;: li  his  example  aiiii  in'*. it 'jtior.^ 
for  hi»  followers  to  think  and  act  other-wise.  Hence,  any  who 
friftieed  oqaivaGBtioa  were,  so  lar,  unfaitkful  lo  the  Society, 
d) Several  or  the  cases  cited  by  Pascal  are  aaere  abstract  hypotheses, 
manv  of  thctn  now  obmtcte.  argued  simply  as  iotcilcciu.iroxcTcises, 
but  naving  no  pr.irtirjl  bearing  whatever,    tj)  Even  s-u  h  :n  do 

belnri;;  tr.  tlic  s  hce  rf  .ifii.il  Mff  .irp  of  the  nature  of  co-in-rl  to 
Sfiniii,  il  I  ^•.  .1  II-..  li(>-.\  .U  J  \»it(i  cxrepti'j'ial  maLidir*;  and 
Wffc  nc. er  intciuj<Ml  to  tot  ih(-  itandurd  of  moral  obligalion  for  the 
gencr.il  pyblic.  (4)  TKt  theory  that  they  were  intcn(]f<J  for  this 
utter  pufpuM:  and  do  reprcstBt  the  normal  teaching  of  the  Society 
Mcomei  mm  unteMhle  in  caact  mporUoo  as  thia  immorality 
»  tariMd     baoMM  k  te  a  MMMr  «r  aoteiiaiy  thrt  the  JcMiit* 


t  he mialwea  have  bee*  eiagalMr  fcet  faom  farsooal.  as  distinguiahei 

from  corporate,  evil  repute;  and  noowpntaads  that  the  largo  aui» 
ber  of  L-iy-folk  uhom  they  iMve'edlKitod  Of  ioAuoned  CXhnK 
greater  moral  inferiority  than  otheiK 

The  tMrd  of  these  replies  b  Ihe  most  cogent  as  regards  Pascal, 

but  the  real  weakiir'^s  <  f  his  attack  lies  in  that  nervous  dread  of 
appeal  to  first  principle;,  ai:d  their  logical  result  which  has  been 
the  besetting  snare  of  Gallicanism.  Pascal,  at  his  best,  lias  mis- 
taken the  part  for  the  whole;  he  charges  to  the  Society  what, 
at  the  iiioM,  arc  the  doings  of  individuals;  and  from  these  be 
asserts  the  degeneration  of  the  body  from  its  original  standard; 
wherc.is  ;hc  stronger  the  life  and  the  more  extensive  the  natural 
development,  side  by  side  will  esisi  natksof  dcgeneimtion;  and  a 
society  like  the  JcsuiU  hasao  diflkidty  in  asserthif  iu  life  iodo> 
pendently  of  such  fictescwices  or,  fai  Uae,  In  iicdng  itadf  fnai 
them. 

A  charge  persistently  made  against  the  Society  is  that  it  teaches 
tluil  thr  end  jtmifics  the  means.  And  the  words  of  Uusembaum, 
whose  Af<-JWIii  AbnC^isiH  has  gone  through  more  than  fifty  editions, 
are  Quoted  in  proof.  True  it  Is  that  Busembaum  uses  these  wofdt: 
Cut  lieitms  eit  finis  etiam  lietnt  media.  But  on  turning  to  his  work 
(cd.  Paris  17^,  p.  sti4,  or  Lib.  vi.  Tract  vi.  rap.  ii,.  De  nerammtis. 
duhium  ii.)  it  will  be  found  that  the  author  i*  making  no  universal 
apiJiealion  of  an  old  legal  maxim;  but  is  treating  ol  a  particular 
"uiijis  t  (concerning  certain  lawful  liberties  in  the  marital  relati<in) 
Ik  yfiid  which  his  wool  .  1  i:,not  be  foret-d.  The  m-ii-^-  in  whieh  other 
Jesuit  theologians — e.(.  I'aul  Laynvann  (1575- 1635).  in  his  Theolocta 
moralis  (Munich,  I&35),  and  Liudwig  VVagemann  (1713-1791),  in 
his  Synopiit  Ihedotiae  montiM  (Innsbruck.  176a)— quote  the  aaiom 
U  .-\n  equally  harmless  pieee  of  cotnmon  sense.  For  instance,  if  h 
i'.  lawful  to  go  on  a  journey  by  railway  it  is  lawful  to  take  a  (Icket. 
No  one  who  put  (orth  thif  proposition  would  lie  thought  to  mean 
thai  it  is  la-Aiu!  lo  <tc.'iaijil  the  company  by  stealing  a  ticket  :  for 
the  priK'iio  is  a'vi.r,  s  t  i  be  undcrstoiid,  that  the  means  emp!'i>ed 
should,  in  them  ilv-,  not  he  l>ad  but  ginx]  or  at  least  in  JiHerent 
So  when  Wageniaiin  ejyi  tersely  fifiij  dtierminat  protnlatem  otlus 
he  »  ckarty  icferriag  to  acts  which  in  ihemsetves  ara  ImlifsM  in. 
ijt.  indetcrmiaate.  For  instance:  shooting  is  an  indifcnaC  ae^ 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself.  The  morality  of  any  spceflm 
shr>oting  depends  upon  what  is  shot,  and  the  circumstances  attCMing 
that  art:  snooting  a  man  in  self-defence  is,  as  a  moral  act.  on  an 
entirely  different  plane  to  sliojting  a  man  in  murder.  It  has  never 
been  proved,  and  never  can  be  proved,  althotigh  the  attempt  baa 
frce|uently  been  made,  that  the  Jesuits  ever  tat{ght  the  ncurioua 
proposition  ascribed  to  them,  which  would  be  entirely  subversive  of 
all  rr.orality.  A(ain.  the  doctrine  of  probabilism  u  ulterfy  nfav 
understMd.  It  is  based  on  an  accurate  conception  01  law.  Law 
to  bind  must  be  cle.ir  and  definite;  if  it  be  not  (O,  its  obligation  ceases 
and  liberty  of  aetiun  remains.  No  probable  opinion  can  stand 
nf.ainrt  a  char  and  defi:ii(c  law;  but  when  a  law  is  doubtful  in 
its  a|i;:Iicatinn.  in  certain  rircumstar.res,  so  in  the  oMn;aiion  of 
obedience:  and  a*  a  doubtful  law  is,  for  practical  purposes,  no  Law 
at  all.  so  it  •BBcriodnece  ao  obligation.  Hence  a  probable  oniaioo 
is  one.  founded  on  naapa  and  had  on  serious  grounds,  that  tJie  bar 
docs  not  apply  to  ceitabl  iBccified  canes;  aivd  that  the  taw-gis-cr 
ilierefore  ditl  not  i.itOld  tO  bind.  It  is  the  principle  of  equity  applied 
to  bw.  In  moral  matters  a  probable  opinion,  that  it  one  held  on 
no  trivial  grounds  but  by  unprejudiced  and  solid  ihinkrri.  has  aO 
place  where  the  voice  of  conKicncr  is  clear,  distinct  and  formed. 

Two  ctnses  have  been  at  worit  to  prodvce  the  indveiMl 

failure  of  the  great  Society  in  all  its  plans  and  efforts.  First 
stands  its  bck  of  really  great  intellects.  It  has  bad  its  goldca 
.Ti:r.  No  society  can  keep  up  lo  its  hiphcst  level.  Nothing  can 
be  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  populir  conception  of  the  ordinary 
Jesuit  as  a  being  of  ahnost  superliuinan  alnliius  ar.d  u;.i'.crsal 
knowledge.  Ihe  Society,  numbering  as  it  docs  so  many  thou- 
sands, and  with  abundant  means  of  dcs-oting  men  to  special 
branches  of  study,  has,  without  doubu  prodiKed  men  of  great 
intelHimcc  and  solid  leamhif.  The  avenfe  nwoibcr,  loo,  oa 
aceaaat  of  bin  Itamt  mi  synamnik  taJniag;  fn  aknys  equal 
and  often  soperiier  to  the  awefnge  member  of  iny  other  eqtially 

l.irge  body,  bfj'-'ts  b.-ing  disciplined  by  .t  far  more  perfect  drill 
Hut  it  takes  gre.il  n  en  to  carry  cut  great  plans;  and  of  really 
great  mm,  as  the  oni'ioe  worW  knows  .?nd  judges,  the  Society 
has  been  markedly  barren  from  almost  the  first.  Apart  from 
its  founder  and  his  early  companion,  St  Francis  Xavier,  there  is 
none  who  stands  in  the  very  first  rank.  Laynez  and  Acqtiaviva 
Vi-cre  able  administraton  and  politicians;  the  BoUandisU  {q.r.) 
were  indastifoun  wmhcfa  and  iatvn  dovekped  a  cdtkal  wfixh 
from  tilfedh  aHMli  goM  «aa  ba  o^MHedt-fkaackab'toiMik 
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Leonhard  Lessius  and  Cardinal  Franulin  were  Mocef  the  leading 
Jesuit  ihcologiaiiSi  Cornelius  a  Lapidc  (1567-16J7)  rcprcscnis 
tbdr  «lid  school  of  scriptural  studies,  while  ihcir  new  German 
umtCft  wn  the  most  advanced  of  all  oniwdoa  higher  ciiiics; 
the  Pkvnch  Loan  Bourdaloae  (f.v.).  the  Italian  Paiolo  Scgneri 
(1614-1604).  and  the  Portuguese  Antonio  Vieyra  (160S-1697) 
represent  thctr  best  pulpit  orators;  while  of  the  many  mathema- 
ticians .iin!  L  ironnmiTs  [)roilii( nl  hy  lh<;  Sorii'ly  Angilo  Si'iihi. 
Ruggicro  tiiuitppc  Uoscovich  and  G  B.  Beccana  arc  lun^piiuous, 
and  in  modern  times  Stephen  Jowrph  Perry  (18 1 iSS<;i,  director 
of  the  Stonybunt  College  observatory,  took  a  high  rank  among 
men  of  adeiioe.  Thctr  boldest  and  most  original  thinker,  Denis 
PltUtt.  M  m»nf  yeait  ncglecicd,  is  now,  by  inspiuog  Cardinal 
Ncwnwa's  Etsay  m  Ae  Dttd»^maa  ^  Ckriilitn  DtOrifu,  pro- 
dudng  a  permanent  influence  over  the  current  of  human  thought. 
The  Jesuits  have  produced  no  Aquinas,  no  Anselm,  no  Bacon, 
no  Richelieu.  Men  whom  ihi)  tr.iinod.  an<l  who  broke  loose 
from  their  loi. h  r.);.  I',im..i1.  Dcscancs,  \oiiairc.  have  power- 
fully affected  the  (ihilo>oi.hital  and  rchgiou-.  beliefs  of  great 
masses  of  mankind,  but  rc-v|H-clablc  mcdtocriiy  is  the  brand  on 
the  long  list  of  Jesuit  names  in  ihe  C&UkgUCl  of  Alcgarobe  and 
De  Backer.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  destruc- 
tive proccM  of  scoopiitg  out.  the  wiU  of  the  Jesuit  novice,  to  replace 
U  with  that  «C  lus  superior  (as  a  watchmaker  night  it  •  new 
■ovemeot  into  a  case),  and  thereby  tending,  in  most  cases,  to 
annihilate  those  subtle-  q  :;'.lil!t  s  of  individualily  and  oriRinality 
which  arc  c?scntial  to  gLiuus.  Men  of  llic  h;j:her  stamp  will 
either  refuse  to  submit  to  the-  process  md  le.i'.e  the  Society,  or 
run  the  danger  of  coming  forth  iron)  die  null  \wih  their  finest 
qualities  pulvcri/-cd  ami  usile~-,  In  anurdancc  wiili  the  spirit 
of  Its  founder,  who  wished  to  secure  uniformity  in  ibc  judgment 
of  his  followen  even  ia  points  left  open  by  the  Church  ("  Lei  us 
all  think  the  anaw  mjr,  let  ns  all  speak  in  the  sane  naaner  if 
poNible  **).  the  Society  haaahowa  ilsdf  to  be  Inpatient  of  thoec 
«ho  think  or  wiitc  la  a  way  dUEcicBt  fram  what  it  cuneai  b  lu 
tanks. 

Nor  i«  this  all.  The  Ratio  S'.uAiorum.  devised  by  Acqu.iviva  and 
Still  obligatory  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society,  lays  down  rules  which 
as*  iocom^tible  irith  all  breadth  and  progress  in  the  higher  form* 
of  cdocaiioR.  True  to  the  anti-speculative  and  traditional  tide  of 
the  founder'*  mind,  it  prescribe*  that,  even  where  rcligiou*  to|)ics  are 
not  in  question,  the  teacher  is  not  to  permit  any  no\el  opinions  or 
di«:\is-<ion'i  to  be  mooted;  nor  to  cite  or  allow  others  lo  cite  ihc 
c[iiiii  ri-  (  I  an  author  not  of  known  n  putr:  nur  to  iraih  or  .suffer 
to  f>e  ta'isht  anythini;  contrary  lo  the  )/ri'v.i|.  n:  opinions  of  acknow- 
ledged doctor*  current  in  the in .Is.  Ob  -nlctc  am!  I.iIm-  opinion? 
arc  IKK  to  be  mcMtioned  at  all.  even  for  refutation,  nor  are  objections 
to  ffCGcived  leaehing  to  be  dwell  on  at  aoy  Icflgtb.  The  result  is 
riiat  the  Jesuit  emercc*  from  hi*  M-hoats  wHneut  any  real  knowledge 
•f  any  other  mrtho<J  »f  thourht  than  that  which  his  profetaor*  have 
imtSM  into  him.  The  prole««}r  of  Biblical  Literature  is  always  to 
aupport  and  deffnrl  the  Vulgate  and  can  never  prefer  the  marginal 
ItOOingS  f rom  itie  tli  brrw  ani)  (.reek.  The  Septuak;int.  ai  far  ai  it 
Is  incemipt,  is  to  Ix-  held  not  Icsi  authentic  than  the  X'ulgate.  In 
phikMophy  An^toilr  is  always  to  be  followed,  and  bi  Thomas 
Aquinas  generalK.  care  being  taken  lo  speak  res[>ectfully  of  him 
even  when  abaodoning  his  opinions,  though  now  it  is  customary 
lor  the  Je«ait  tcodicr*  to  explain  him  in  their  ow  n  sense.  Dt  rrm 
tnenlt  D  Thnmai  i*  no  unfamiliar  expression  in  ihcir  biKik*.  It  is 
not  won  li  rful.  under  such  a  mcthcxJ  of  training.  fi\e<J  as  it  has  been 
in  miiiiiti-  di-t.ul  for  ni'ire  th  in  iht<f  hutulo  d  w  ars,  that  hi,;h!y 
cultivated  fommonp'irc5  ".ti  ii:M  the  inevit.iMc  a\i'rai;c  result; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  Jcsim  power  ha»  become  dominant  in 
Chrisiefldoni.  e*MctaNy  in  ecclewssticsl  ciiclea,  the  cane  doom  of 
imellcctual  (terility  and  conacqueni  loss  of  influme  with  the  hidier 
and  thoughtful  cla<ise<i.  has  separated  the  part  Irom  the  whole.  The 
initial  mistake  in  thv  formation  of  character  is  that  the  Jesuits  have 
aimed  at  educating  lay  txiys  in  the  i>ame  manner  a*  they  consider 
advisable  for  their  own  novice*,  for  whom  oiicdienco  and  dircxiion 
is  the  one  thing  ncccss-try:  whcrrai  for  lay  people  the  rijhi  u^e  of 
r  and  inioatiwe  are  to  be  desired. 
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The  Mcoaa  caaae  which  has  blighted  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
il  the  lesson,  too  faithfully  learnt  and  practised,  «f  auiking  its 

corporate  interests  the  first  object  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Men  were  quick  to  see  thai  Jesuits  did  not  aim  at  co-operation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  C  hurch  hut  directly  or  indirectly 
at  mastery.  The  most  brilliant  exceplioo  to  this  rule  is  found  in 
MM  af  tiM  ariMloa»  «f  tlw  Society  aad  aeMbly  ia  that  «f  Si 


Francis  XaVler  But  be  qtiitted  Europe  in  1541  before  the 

new  society,  nptrially  under  Layaea,  had  hardened  into  its  inal 
mould,  and  he  acwcr  tctonwd.  Uli  «Mk,  so  far  as  caa  b« 
gathered  fion  coatcaipoiify  aMeaata,  aoi  doa*  on  teat 
Jesuit  Unct  as  they  afterwaidi  developed,  though  the  Society 
has  reaped  all  the  credit;  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  had  he 
succeeded  the  founder  as  general,  the  institute  night  not  have 
received  that  political  and  self-seeking  turn  wUch  L|yaM(  M 
second  general,  gave  at  the  critical  momcni. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  careful  selection  was  made  of  the  men 
of  the  greatest  piety  and  enihw^asm,  whose  unworldliness  made 
them  levi  apt  for  diplom.uii  ir.in^ues.  lo  break  new  erourKl  in  ihc 
\ariou5  mi-'ions  where  their  succe«  would  throw  luiire  on  the 
S.iciiry  .iiid  their  MTuple*  nerd  never  come  into  play.  But  such 
men  are  not  to  be  found  easily;  and,  as  thev  died  off,  the  tendency 
was  to  lUI  their  place*  with  nwre  ordinary  chanKtcn,  whoteaimwa* 
to  increase  the  power  and  resource*  of  the  body.  Hence  the  conde- 
scension to  heathen  rite*  in  Hindustan  and  China,  and  the  attempted 
subjugation  of  the  English  Catholic  clergy.  The  first  succesMsof 
the  Indian  mission  were  entirely  among  the  lower  classes;  but  when 
in  Madura,  in  1606,  Robert  de  Nobili.  a  nephew  of  Bcllarmine,  10 
win  Ihe  Brahmins,  adwitcd  iheir  dress  and  mcxle  of  life — a  step 
sanctioned  by  Gregory  XV.  in  i6jjand  by  Clemeni  XI. in  1707— the 
fathers  who  followed  hi*  example  pushed  the  new  caste-feeling  so  far 
as  absolutely  to  refuse  the  miniuration*  and  sacraments  to  the 
pariahs,  lest  the  Brahmin  converts  should  take  offence — an  aitetapt 
which  was  reported  lo  Rome  and  was  vainly  censured  bv  the  brevea 
0/  Innocent  A.  in  1645.  Clemeni  l.\.  in  t6<»>,  Clement  XII.  in  t7it 
and  1739.  and  Benedict  XI\'.  in  1745.  The  Chine-se  rites.  avsaiteO 
with  e<)ual  unsucxc-sA  by  one  poiw  after  another,  were  rvot  finally 
put  down  until  1744  by  a  bull  of  UcncdKi  XIV.  For  Japan,  where 
their  side  of  the  Story  is  thai  bcii  linown.  we  have  a  remarkable 
letter,  printed  by  Lucas  Wadding  in  the  ilMiittIri  MiMr««.  addressed 
to  Paul  y.  bv  Solrio.  a  Franciscan  missionary,  who  wa*  nurtyred 
in  I6?4.  in  which  he  complains  to  the  pope  that  the  Jesuits  syHem* 
atically  postponed  the  spiritual  weU  ire  of  ihc  rutivx  Christians  lo 
their  own  convenience  and  adv ant .ii;e .  while  as  regards  the  test  of 
martvrdom,  no  •  ut  h  result  had  (i  ll  .wed  <ui  ihiir  leaching,  but  oiilv 
on  ;hat  ef  the  other  orders  who  had  und>  rlaLen  missionary  work 
in  Japan.  Vet  soon  many  Jesuit  martyrs  in  Japan  were  to  shrd  a 
new  glory  on  the  Society  (see  Japan  ;  Farttgn  Inttnouru)  Aicam, 
even  In  Paraguay,  the  moat  promising  of  all  Jesuit  urvdcrtakiogs, 
the  evidence  show*  that  the  fathers,  though  civilizing  the  Guarani 
population  just  sufficiefllly  to  make  them  useful  arnl  docile  servants, 
nai>pier  no  doubt  than  they  were  before  or  after,  stopped  there. 
While  the  mission  was  be>;  ■m  on  the  rational  principle  of  go\i-rning 
race*  Mill  in  their  childhood  by  methods  adapted  to  that  stage  in 
their  mental  development,  yet  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
"  redueiicm***  were  conduaed  in  the  same  manner,  and  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came  the  JcMiit  civilizatton  fell  bke  a  house  of  cards. 

These  exanples  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  final  collapse  of  so 
many  pnaUsing  efforts.  The  individual  Jesuit  might  he.  and 
often  was.  a  hero,  saint  aad  aianyr,  but  the  system  whi^  ho 
was  obliged  to  adralnftter  was  ftwedoomcd  lo  fafltuo;  aad  tko 

suppression  whifh  c.imc  in  1773  w.is  the  lutura)  result  of  ioiCCa 
and  elements  they  had  set  in  antagonism  without  the  power  of 

controlling 

The  influence  of  the  Society  since  its  restoration  in  1814  has 
not  been  marked  with  greater  success  than  in  its  previous  history. 
Il  was  natural  after  the  restoration  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  pick  up  again  the  threads  that  were  dropped,  but  SOSB 
they  caan  to  fcaliae  the  tnuh  of  the  sayins  of  St  Igaatiar 
"  The  Society  ^hall  adapt  itsdf  to  the  tioMS  aad  aottketlmca 
to  the  Society."  The  political  conditions  of  Europe  have  coos- 
plctcly  changed,  and  constitutionalism  is  unfavourable  to  that 
personal  influence  which,  in  former  limes, the  Jesuits  were  ahle 
to  bring  10  bear  upon  the  heads  of  slates.  In  Europe  ihcy 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  educational  .md  en  Usiasncal 
politics,  although  both  Germany  and  France  have  followed  the 
example  of  Portugal  and  fefuae,  on  political  grounds,  to  allow 
them  to  be  in  these  countries.  It  would  appear  as  though 
some  of  the  Jesuits  had  not,  even  yet,  learnt  the  hoMa  thai 
meddling  with  politics  has  always  heea  their  Tlte  main 
cause  of  any  difliculty  that  may  exist  to-<lay  with  the  Society  is 
that  the  Jesuits  are  true  to  (he  teaching  of  that  remarkable 
panegyric,  the  Jmafo  primi  saeculi  Socielalis  (probably  written 
by  John  Tollcnarius  in  1640).  by  identifying  the  Church  w  ith  their 
own  body,  and  being  iniolcrani  of  all  who  will  not  share  ihts  view. 
Tbcir  powtff  b  stfll  laiie  la  cMtaia  factlaaa  af  iht  I 
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church  itself  there  is  a  stroBg  «nd  grawiag  iedlBg  tkal  (he 

interests  ot  Catholicism  may  necessitate  a  second  and  final 
iuppres&ion  of  the  Society.  Cardinal  Manning,  a  keen  observer 
o(  limes  and  influences,  was  wont  to  say: — "  The  work  of  1773 
WIS  the  worit  of  God  and  there  is  another  1773  coming." 
But,  if  this  come,  it  will  be  due  not  to  the  pressure  of  secular 
lovernmenis,  as  in  the  18th  century,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
Churcbiucli.  Tbevctyiutioiu  which  have  cast  out  the  Society 
ktvetbovn  notfqiMttfoB  to  accept  its  own  estimate  ud  identify 
it  with  the  Chufch,  wlule  the  Cbiiicli  Uaelf  ia  not  csndmu  of 
depending  upon  the  Society.  To  the  Church  the  Jmits  have 
bcfn  what  the  Janissaries  were  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  first 
iis  ficfenders  and  its  champions,  but  in  the  end  its  taskmasters. 

II i.!?ry.— The  separate  article  on  Loyol.i  tells  of  his  early 
years,  his  conversion,  and  his  first  gathering  of  companions.  It 
VIS  not  ontjl  November  1537,  when  all  hope  of  going  to  the  IK  ly 
Land  was  given  np,  that  any  outward  steps  were  lalten  to  form 
these  oompeithMiS  into  an  organized  body  It  was  on  the  e%c 
«{ their  fotaf  to  Rone,  fur  the  lecond  time,  that  the  fathers 
net  Ignatius  at  Vtcenia  and  it  «as  detenniiied  to  adopt  •  eom- 
tron  rale  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  IgnaUus,  the  name  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  private  hopes 
and  intentions,  it  was  not  until  he,  Laync-z  and  Fabcr  (Pierre 
Lefcvre),  in  the  name  of  their  companions,  were  sent  to  lay  their 
MT%nces  at  the  fieel  ef  the  pope  that  the  hittory  of  the  Society 
really  begins. 

On  their  arrival  at  Rome  the  three  Jesuits  were  bvourably  rc- 
Cliveil  by  Paul  III  .  who  at  once  appointed  Fab«r  to  the  chair  of 
sohKure  and  Layncz  to  that  of  eehobstic  theology  in  the  university 
of  tne  Sapienza.  But  Ihey  encountered  much  opposition  and  were 
even  chanfcd  with  heresy;  when  this  accusation  had  been  disposed 
of,  there  were  Mill  diffieultiet  in  the  way  of  Marting  any  new  order. 
Dnpitc  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Contarini  and  the  gtxxlwill  ol  the 
pope  (who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  perusing  the  scheme  of 
linaiiiK,  '■  The  finger  of  Cod  is  here  ").  there  was  a  strong  and 
general  feeling  that  the  regular  system  had  broken  down  and  could 
■at  he  eiliely  developed  farther.  Cardinal  Guidiccioni.  one  of  the 
CMMiiiiioii  of  three  appointed  to  examine  the  draft  constitution, 
waa  hnown  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  existing  orders,  save  four 
ohich  were  to  be  remodelled  ainl  n  it  under  strict  control.  That 
very  year,  1538,  a  commi'i'iion  of  cardinal*,  including  Reginald 
Me.  Contanm.  Sadotet.  C.u.lf  i  (.ifierw.irds  Paul  IV).  Fregoso 
and  other*,  had  reported  that  the  conventual  orders,  which  they  nad 
to  deal  with,  had  drifted  into  such  a  state  that  they  ihoeW  «U  lie 
abolished.  Not  only  so.  but,  when  i;rcater  strictness  of  noeand  of 
enclosure  seemed  the  most  needful  reforms  in  corainunilies  that  had 
become  too  secular  in  tone,  the  propoisal  of  Ignatius,  to  make  it  a 
(int  principle  that  the  members  of  his  institute  should  mix  freely  in 
the  world  and  be  as  little  marked  off  as  possible  externally  fri>rTi  secu- 
lar clerical  life  and  iivijcs,  ran  counter  t<>  M  tradition  and  prejudice, 
uvc  that  Car.itf.i  i  iKl  n  rr.  cnt  ordi  r  nt  Thcatiiiei,  which  had  Mime 
analogy  with  the  proposed  Society,  had  ukcn  some  sUps  in  ihc  same 
direction.  ...  , 

Ignatius  and  his  companions,  however. 'had  hut  Mne  dnuM  of 
ultimate  success,  and  so  bound  themselves,  on  the  Ifltikef  April  1539, 
to  obey  any  superior  chosen  from  amongst  their  Moyi  and  added 
on  the  4th  of  ^lay  certain  other  rule*,  the  most  irnportant  of  which 
was  a  vow  of  special  allcciancc  to  the  jmix'  for  mission  purposes  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  iety.  But  Guidiccioni,  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  papers, changed  hi*  mind;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
cause  of  this  change  was  in  large  measure  the  strong  interest  in  the 
new  scheme  exhiWtcd  by  John  III.,  kingoT  FBRUfal.  who  instructed 
his  ambassador  to  press  it  on  the  po^  and  to  ask  Ignatius  to  send 
••me  priests  of  his  Society  for  mission  work  in  Portugal  and  its 
Indian  possessions.  Francis  Xavier  and  Simon  Rodriguei  were 
sent  to  the  king  in  March  1540.  Ol-st.icle*  iK-irii:  de.ired  away, 
P»ul  III.,  on  the  a7th  of  Septeml>i  r  i.s^n.  ,  -  i|  his  bull  Krpnt:ni 
militanlis  rcrUsiar.  t>v  which  he  confirmed  the  new  Sm  icty  (the  term 
"order"  il'>es  n  it  IkIh-jj,;  to  it),  but  limited  the  memlxTS  to  sixty, 
a  restriction  which  was  removed  by  the  same  pope  in  the  bull 
Injuncium  vMs  of  the  14th  of  March  1549.  In  the  former  bull, 
the  pope  gives  the  text  of  the  formula  summttcd  by  Ignatius  as  the 
scheme  ol  the  proposed  society,  and  in  it  we  get  the  founder's 
own  ideas:  "  This  Society,  instituted  to  this  upecial  end. 
namely,  to  offer  spiritual  consolation  for  the  .idvancement  of  wuls 
in  life  and  Christian  doctrine,  for  the  propas.ition  of  the  f.nih  by 
public  prrachinK  and  the  ministry  of  the  w  ird  uf  (.<kI.  <i(.in(ii,il 
exercises  and  w.)tk<,  of  charity  and,  e-i>ri  i.ilK  .  hv  the  in<trin  lion 
of  children  and  ignorant  people  in  Christianity,  and  bv  the  spirilu? 
eon^obtio^  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  io  hCMing  oonlcsswm. .  . 
la  this  original  Kbeme  it  ia  ckariy  maihed  OOt  "  that  thia  entire 


Society  and  all  its  members  fight  f  r  C  xJ  under  the  faithful  obedience 
of  the  most  sacred  lord,  the  pope,  and  the  other  Roman  pontiffs  his 
successors  ";  and  Ignatius  makes  particuLir  mention  that  each  meta* 
bcr  should  "  be  bound  by  a  special  vow,"  beyond  that  formal 
obligation  under  which  all  ChriMi.ina  are  of  ob^ing  the  pope,  "  SO 
that  whatsoever  the  presicnt  and  other  Romao  pontiffs  for  tne  time 
being  shall  ordain,  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  souls  and  the 
propagation  of  the  laith,  to  whale\'cr  provinces  he  shall  resolve  to 
send  un,  wc  arc  straiRhlway  bound  to  obey,  a«  far  as  in  unties,  without 
any  tert;ivcrsation  or  cxcunc,  whether  he  stnd  u-  .ini^jri^;  ihc  Turks 
or  to  any  other  unbelievers  in  being,  even  to  lhu5<-  parts  called  India, 
or  to  any  heretics  or  schismatics  or  likewise  to  any  believen.** 
Obedience  to  the  general  is  enjoined  "  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
institute  of  the  Society  . .  .  and  in  him  they  shall  acknowledge 
Christ  as  though  present,  and  as  far  as  is  becoming  shall  vencfBtc 
him";  poverty  is  enjoined,  and  this  ride  affects  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  common  susteni  \m m  ur  r.i.i  of  the  N.l;.  ty.  except 
that  in  the  case  of  collej;e:s  revenues  arc  allowed  '  to  be  apjiln  il  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  students  ";  and  the  private  reot.i- 
tion  of  the  OfTicc  is  dwtincUy  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Bencail'a  offioe  dmiag  his  life  urea  no  pait  of  the 
original  scheme. 

On  the  7th  of  April  1541,  Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen 
general.    His  refusal  of  this  post  was  overruled,  so  he  entered 
on  h;s  oif-.i  c  on  ttic  13th  of  April,  and  two  days  after,  the  newly 
constituted  Society  took  its  formal  corporate  vows  in  the  basilica 
of  San  Paolo  fuort  ie  mura.    Scarcely  was  the  Society  launched 
when  its  members  dispetsed  in  various  directions  to  their  new 
tadta.  Alfonso  Salnooa  and  Pasquier-Brouet,  as  papal  dele- 
gates,  wcfe  sent  OB  •  eccRt  ■issioiilo  Ifdaiid  toeneowage  the 
native  dergy  and  people  teicAt  the  idigiousdMllgtstatteduced 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Nicholas  Bobadilla  went  to  Naples;  Faber,  first 
to  the  diet  of  Worms  and  then  to  Spain ;  Laynea  and  Claude  Ic  Jay 
to  Germany,  while  Ignatius  busied  himself  at  Rc  mc  in  puod  works 
and  in  drawing  up  the  constitutions  and  completing  the  Spirttudl 
Eiercisci.    Success  crowned  these  firbt  efforts;  and  the  Society 
began  to  win  golden  opinions.   The  first  college  was  founded  at 
Coimbra  in  1542  by  John  III.  of  Portugal  and  put  under  the 
nctoishipol  Rodriguei.  It  was  designed  as  a  training  achool  to 
feed  the  Indiaii  nissieii  oi  wliidi  Fcancis  Xante  had  already 
taken  the  oversight,  while  o  ataii—iy  tt  Om  wu  tiw  lecond 
institution  founded  outside  Rone  In  coaneiioii  srith  the  Society. 
Roth  from  the  original  scheme  and  from  the  foundation  at 
Coimbra  il  is  dear  that  the  original  idea  of  the  colleges  was  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  future  Jesuits.    In  Spain,  national 
pride  in  the  founder  aided  the  Society's  cause  almost  as  much  as 
royal  patronage  did  in  Portugal;  and  the  third  house  was  opened 
in  Gaodia  under  the  protcciioo  of  its  duke,  Francisco  Borgia,  a 
grandson  of  Akunder  VL  ht  Qmaulf,  the  Jesuits  were 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  otfy  peieons  able  to  eaeet  the  Lutherans 
on  equal  terms.   Only  In  Prance,  among  the  countries  which 
still  were  un'tcd  with  the  Rnman  Church,  was  their  advance 
checked,  owiur  to  poiuicai  di>trust  of  their  Spanish  origin,  to- 
gether with  the  hostility  of  the  Sorbonnc  and  the  bishop  of  Pans. 
However,  after  many  diiliculties,  they  succeeded  in  getting  a 
footing  through  the  help  of  Guillaume  du  Prat,  bishoji  ol 
Clermont  (d  tsM,  who  founded  a  college  for  them  in  1545  in  the 
town  of  BiOom,  besides  making  over  to  them  his  house  at  Pari% 
the  hdtel  de  Clermont,  whidi  became  the  nucleus  of  the  aflcr> 
wards  famous  college  of  Loufs-le-Gnnd,  while  a  fonnal  icfsNsai* 
tion  was  granlc-d  to  them  by  the  states-geneial  at  Foissy  in  1561. 
In  Rome,  Paul  III  s  favour  did  not  lessen.   He  bestowed  on 
them  the  church  of  St  Andrea  and  conferred  at  the  same  time 
the  valuable  privilege  of  making  and  altering  their  own  -,iatutcs; 
besides  the  Other  points,  in  1546.  which  Ignatius  h.id  still  more  at 
heart,  as  touching  the  very  essence  of  his  institute,  namely, 
exemption  from  ecclesiastical  offices  and  dignities  and  from  Uhft 
task  of  acting  as  diiectots  and  confessors  to  convents  of  women. 
The  former  of  these  measures  effectually  stopped  any  drain  of 
the  best  members  aw  ay  from  the  society  and  limited  their  hopes 
within  its  bounds,  by  putting  them  more  freely  at  the  generaPk 
disjM^sal,  especially  as  it  was  provided  that  the  final  vows  could 
not  be  anntilled,  nor  couhl  a  firofessed  n'.cniber  l>e  di,sr!ii;>sed,  save 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  general  and  the  pope.    The  regulation 
as  to  convents  seems  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  worry 
^  and  expeodftore  of  lime  involved  in  the  dischaige  of  nch  4  ~ 
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and  partly  to  a  convictinn  th^d  p(  tiilt  nt'i  living  in  enclosure,  as 
all  rtligioui  pcrions  llicii  wtrc,  woulJ  be  i>i'  liiVhUvl'  use  to  the 
Society;  whereas  the  founder,  again&t  the  wi^lu  >  of  several  of  his 
companions,  laid  much  stress  on  the  duly  of  accepting  the  post 
of  confcsior  to  kings,  queens  and  women  of  hi(;h  rank  nhen 
OppocUUiity  pnesenlcd  ilsclf.  And  the  year  i^G  h  notable  in 
lie  auMlt  of  tht  Society  as  that  in  which  it  embarked  on  iu 
ficit  edttcttkmal  cBKcr.  especially  by  the  ennentlMi  of  free 
dty-schools  to  all  its  colleges. 

The  rounril  of  Trent,  in  its  first  period,  secrmvl  to  increase  the 
rrpiii  I'l  iii  n[  slic  ietv  :  for  the  po(>e  chose  Laynez,  Fabcr  and 
Salmcron  to  act  as  his  tlx-ologian*  in  ihut  assembly,  and  in  this 
Hff^^ty  Ihcy  had  bo  little  influence  in  framing  its  decrees.  When 
the cowadl  Wf mhVd  under  Piua  IV.,  Laynexand  Salmeron  again 
attrri'led  in  the  nme  capacity.  It  it  sometimes  said  that  the  council 
f.  rm.illy  appro\"ed  of  the  Society.  This  is  impossible:  for  as  the 
S-jch  ly  had  received  the  papal  appro\'al.  that  of  the  council  would 
have  bi-cn  imjicrtincnt  as  well  as  unnecessary.  St  Chailex  IWromco 
wrote  to  the  presiding  cardinals,  on  the  llthof  May  1562, saying  that, 
as  France  was  dikaffected  to  the  Jesuits  whom  the  pope  wiaiicd  to 
see  csubli»hcd  in  every  country,  Pius  IV.  desired,  when  the  council 
«U  occupying  itself  about  regulars,  that  it  should  make  some 
hoWMirable  mention  of  the  Society  in  order  to  recommend  it.  This 
was  done  in  the  twenty-fifth  scviion  (c.ip.  XVI.,  d  r.)  when  the 
decree  was  passed  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  time  of  probation  novices 
should  either  be  pro/essed  or  dismissed  ;  ami  the  \»ord»  of  the  council 
arc:  "  By  these  things,  b  iwevtr.  t!.'-  Sv;ioi!  ([••^■'.  not  intend  to  make 
any  innovation  or  prohihiiion.  so  .is  to  hinder  the  religious  order  of 
Clerks  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  bein^  able  to  serve  God  and  His 
Churchy  in  accordance  with  their  pious  mstituie  approved  of  by  the 
Holy  Apostolic  Sec. 

In  1548  the  Society  received  a  valuable  recruit  in  the  person  of 
Fnodaoo  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  ftften^ards  thrice  general, 
•UktDO  inporuuit  events  marked  1550— the  foundation  of  the 
CttOegie  IUnbwbo  end  a  fieth  confiiination  of  the  Society  by 
Julius  III.  The  GenaaB  oollcge,  for  the  children  of  poor  nobks, 
was  founded  ini  s  s  3  i  and  fn  the  ume  year  IgnatftB  finely  icttled 
the  discipline  of  the  Society  by  p-atiiriK  Jov.n,  with  promptness 
and  severity,  some  attempts  at  imUjv.T.ilenl  ncuon  on  the  part 
of  Rodriguez  at  Coimbra —  this  being  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
letter  on  obedience;  while  1553  saw  the  despatch  of  a  mission  to 
Abyssinia  with  one  of  the  fathers  as  patriarch,  and  the  first  rift 
within  the  lute  when  the  pope  thought  that  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
wcse  taking  part  with  the  emperor  agaittst  the  Holy  See. 
Pftiil  IV.  (whone  dedloo  oloined  the  Jesuits,  lor  tfaqr  bod  not 
fcmad  Um  very  friendly  so  tmrdlml)  was  for  a  time  namged 
with  supreme  tact  by  Ignatius,  whom  he  respected  personally. 
In  1556,  the  founder  died  and  left  the  Society  consisting  of  forty- 
five  professed  fathers  and  two  thousand  ordinary  members, 
distributed  over  twelve  provinces,  with  more  than  a  hundred 

After  the  death  of  the  first  general  there  was  an  interregnum  of 
two  years,  with  Laynes  as  vicar.  During;  this  looo  period  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  completing  the  conviitulions  by  incorjioratine 
certain  detlarations,  said  to  be  Igniiti.m,  whifh  explained  anJ 
somt times  completely  altered  the  meaning  of  the  orijiinal  text. 
Layne/  was  an  astute  prtitici.Tn  .md  saw  the  va»t  cap.ibilities  of 
the  Society  over  a  far  wider  field  than  the  founder  contemplated; 
aad  lie  iwepaced  to  give  it  the  direction  that  it  has  since  followed. 
In  BOOM  acnaesi  thb learned  and  consummately  clever  man  may  be 
looked  upon  a*  the  real  founder  of  the  Society  as  history  knows  it. 
Having  carefnny  prepared  the  way,  he  summoned  the_  general 
OOngregation  from  which  he  emerged  as  second  general  in 
As  soon  as  Ignatius  h.id  liiiil  I'aiil  IV.  announced  hu  intention  oi  in- 
stituting reforms  in  the  Society,  cs|K:cially  in  two  points:  the  public 
recitation  of  the  ofBcc  in  choir  and  the  limitation  of  the  general's 
oflice  to  a  term  of  three  years.  Despite  all  the  protests  and  ncRo- 
tiotioos  of  Lay«M^  the  pope  reniaiaad  abaUnate:  and  there  was 
wNbmg  hot  to  wbnut.  On  the  Bih  of  September  tssA.  two  points 
were  added  to  the  constitutions:  that  the  generalship  should  be 
triennial  and  not  perpetual,  although  after  the  three  yf  the  genrral 
might  be  t  onfirnied  ;  .ind  ih.it  (he  f  nnnniral  hours  kKi  uUI  ^>o  obwn  cd 
in  choir  .Tfter  the  iii.irner  n(  the  tsther  onlers,  but  with  that  m'"]era- 
tion  which  should  s  t  rn  cxiKilieni  to  the  general.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  U'.l  clau  e.  L.iyner  applied  the  new  law  to  two  bouses  only, 
namciv,  Kome  and  Lisbon,  the  other  houses  contenting  themselves 
with  singing  vespers  on  feast  days:  and  as  soon  as  Paul  IV.  died, 
Layiics,  acting  on  advice,  quietly  ignored  for  the  future  the  orders 
of  the  late  pope.  He  also  suceeetled  in  increasing  further  the  already 
enormous  powers  of  the  general.  Laynez  took  a  leading  uart  in  the 
colloquy  01  Peissy  in  1^1  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenou; 


and  obtained  a  legal  footing  ftom  the  itates-jteaeral  for  coUefN 

of  the  Society  in  France.  He  died  in  1564,  leaving  the  Sooety 
increased  to  eighteen  provinces  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  collcgCSi 
and  was  succeedi-d  by  Krani  i^co  Borgia.  During  the  third  general- 
,ne,  Pius  V.  er<ntirm(d  all  the  former  pnvilrg.  .uid  in  itie  ampU-^t 
form  extended  to  the  Society,  at  being  a  mendicant  institute,  alt 
favours  that  had  been  or  mishi  afterwards  be  granted  to  such  rocndW 
cant  bodies.  It  uas  a  trilfine  set-off  that  in  1567  the  pope  again 
enjoined  the  fathers  to  keep  choir  and  to  admit  only  the  profr<.scd 
to  priests'  orders,  especially  as  Gregory  XIII.  mdnded  both  these 
injunctions  in  1573:  and  indeed,  as  regards  the  hours,  all  that 
Pius  V.  was  able  to  c>blain  was  the  nominal  concesstun  that  the  Ure- 
vbry  should  be  recited  in  choir  in  the  (irofessed  houses  only,  and 
that  not  of  necessity  by  more  than  two  p-.r-ons  .it  a  time.  Lvtrard 
Mercurian,  a  Fleming,  and  a  subject  ol  Spain,  succeeded  Borgia  in 
1573,  being  forced  on  the  Socic»  by  the  pope,  in  ptafaeSMe  SO 
Polancu,  Ignatius's  secretary  and  the  vicar-general,  who  was  ni> 
jcricd  partly  as  a  Spaniard  and  still  more  because  be  was  a  "  New 
Chrivtian  "  of  Icwivh  oriein  and  therefore  objected  to  in  Spain 
it<M.l(-  During  his  term  of  office  there  tonk  place  the  troiiMr-s  in 
Rome  corut  rning  the  Knglish  ccjUi  ami  the  subfcqur -nt  Uiuit 
rule  over  that  institution;  and  in  1580  the  first  Je<.».il  n.i^«»on, 
headed  by  the  redoubtable  Robert  P,U;wr.4  an  J  the  sair.tly  Eiiir  und 
Campion,  set  out  for  England.  This  mission,  on  one  side,  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  agaiMt  Eliaabctb  in  favour  of  Spain ;  and 
on  the  other,  among  the  Hue  mtarfonariCB.  was  nurked  wka  devoted 
zeal  and  heroism  even  to  the  ghastly  death  of  traitors.  Claude 
Acquaviva,  the  fifth  general,  held  office  from  IS^i  to  1615,  li  time 
almost  roiiiciding  with  the  high  tide  of  the  successful  reaction,  chiefly 
diie  to  the  Je-u,;  -  .  He  was  an  aide,  strong-willed  man,  and  i  rushed 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  rebellion  in  Spain.  It  was  during  this 
MruKgle  that  M.irlana,  the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  famous 
Pe  rtgt  in  which  he  defends  tyrannicide,  wrote  his  treatise  On  fic 
DefeeU  in  tht  GMtmmtni  ofihe  Sociely,  He  confessed  freely  that  the 
^iety  iMd  fauUs  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among 
the  members;  and  he  mentioned  amorvg  the  various  ixiints  eallinc 
for  reform  the  education  of  the  novices  and  nud.  i.ts;  the  st..!c  01 
the  lay  brother  and  the  possessions  of  the  Societ)  ;  the  sp\  ir.g  s\ item, 
which  he  declared  to  be  carried  so  far  that,  if  the  general  *  archives 
at  Konic  should  be  searched,  not  one  Jesuit's  ciiaractcr  would  be 
found  tocscajH.-;  the  monopcily  of  the  higher  offices  by  a  foiall  clique: 
and  the  abi^nce  of  all  encouragement  and  recompense  for  the  best 
men  of  the  Society. 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  generalship  of  Acquaviva  that  the 
Society  began  to  gain  an  evil  reputation  which  eclipsed  its  good 
report.  In  Fraoco  JesuiU  joiaed,  if  tbcy  did  not  orisinalib 
the  leagoe  against  Hemy  of  Nsvam.  Abaohttko  «m cefoMi 

l)y  them  to  those  who  would  not  join  in  the  Guise  rcbdUoB,  and 

Acquaviva  is  said  to  have  tried  to  slop  them,  but  in  vahl.  Tbe 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  in  the  interests  uf  the  Icngue  and  the 
wounding  of  Henry  IV'.  in  1504  by  Chastcl,  a  pup:l  of  theirs, 
reve  ilc  1  the  danger  that  the  whole  Society  w.i?;  nmning  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  men.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  from  France 
in  1594,  but  were  allowed  to  return  by  Henry  IV.  under  condi- 
tions; as  &iUy  lias  recorded,  the  king  declared  his  only  motive 
to  be  the  expediency  of  not  driving  them  into  a  corner  with 
po<t5iib1c  disastrous  results  to  his  life,  and  bccatise  his  only  hope  of 
tranquillity  lay  in  appeasing  them  and  their  powctfvl  fricndL 
In  England  the  political  f^hcminps  of  Parsons  were  no  smaS 
factors  in  the  cdiun  uhich  fell  on  the  Soticty  at  large;  and  his 
dctcnni.iati.jii  to  capture  the  Er.g'i;h  Catholics  as  an  apan-ige 
of  the  Society,  to  the  e.\clusion  of  all  ti»e,  was.  an  object  Ksscn  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  of  a  ri-stlcss  ambition  and  lust  of  domination 
which  were  to  find  many  imitators.  The  political  turn  which 
was  betng  given  by  some  to  the  Society,  to  the  detriment  cf  its 
real  spiritual  work*  evoked  llw  fears  of  the  wiser  heads  of  the 
bcHly .  and  in  the  fifth  general  congregation  hdd  in  1 593- 1 594  it 
w.Ts  .lecrrcd:  "  Wliercas  in  these  times  of  difTiculty  and  danger 
it  has  happened  through  the  fault  of  certain  individuals,  through 
ambition  and  intemperate  Jeal,  that  our  institute  has  been  ID 
spoken  of  in  divers  places  and  before  divers  sovereigns 
it  is  sevcrdy  and  strictly  forbidden  to  all  members  of  the  Society 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever  in  public  ad.iirs  even  though 
they  be  (beiein  invited;  or  to  deviate  from  the  institute  through 
entreaty,  pewMuloB  or  any  other  motive  whatever."  It  weald 
have  been  wdf  had  Acquaviva  enforced  tbit  decree;  btit  Vmem 
w.is  .illowed  to  keep  on  with  his  work,  and  other  Jesuits  in 
I  ranee  fi  r  many  years  after  directed,  to  the  loss  of  religion, 
.-ifi.iiri  of  >!atc.  In  i(!>05  look  place  in  England  the  Gunf^tw  icr 
Plot,  in  which  Ucoty  Garoet,  the  superior  of  the  Society  to 
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Engbnd,  was  implicated.  That  the  Jt.uilts  were  the  inEligaifjrs 
of  the  plot  there  is  no  evitlcnce,  but  ihcv  v.  l  tl-  in  close  touch  with 
tbe  coiupiralors,  oi  whose  designs  (iamct  had  a  general  know- 
MfC  Hiere  is  now  ao  fttaonablc  doubt  that  he  and  other 
Jcnits  were  legally  accessories,  and  thauthe  condemnation  of 
Garnet  as  a  traitor  wa»  substantially  just  (see  Garnet,  Henrv). 

It  was  during  Acfjii.iviva's  Rtncral-hip  thai  Philip  II.  ol  S(>ain 
compltined  bitterly  ul  ihf  Sxi  •>  {i,  .>  V.,  and  cncourapici  him 
in  those  plan>^  of  rifiirm  ic\t  n  lo  n  li.uifMi.t;  tfir  name}  v.hi<  h  wuc 
only  cut  ^ll•lr•        tin:  ivijit'i  di-jtli  in  l^'i'K  .intl  aUw  tfi.lt  the  U  ns 

pra'tractcd  cJim  i:s-.ion»  on  grace,  wherein  the  Dominican*  contended 
tplHt  tho  Jc-.uit».  wct««MriMl  on  at  Rook  with  little  practical 
Rsah.by  the  (.ongtefiXioaAamxiliit,  which  tat  from  till  1607. 
The  kaiio  Sludtorum  took  itj  shape  during  this  time.  The  ksuit  in- 
tw  nee  at  Rome  was  supported  by  theSpanishamba-isjdor ;  but  when 
HcnO'  IV.  "  went  to  Slats,"  the  balance  inclined  to  th<:  si'^  of 
Kratjcc.  and  the  Spanish  monopoly  became  a  thinf»  of  the  i>ast. 
Au.ujviva  saw  the  impulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Venice  in  it-oO 
lor  ii  !inj{  with  Taul  \'.  «licn  [ic  [jlaccd  the  roi'uldu-  iiniiir  in;cri_lict, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  their  recall,  *hich  took  place  at  the  inter- 
CcmMof  Louia  XIV.  in  1657.  He  also  had  to  banish  Parsons  from 
RMt.  by  order  of  Clement  VIII..  who  was  wearied  with  the  per- 
petual complaiats  made  against  that  intrigiMr>  CnfOfy  X1V.»  by 


the  btth  EctUtiat  Chrittt  (July  2^,  1591).  agaiii^oafrmed  the 

Viricrv,  and  Rranird  that  Jo^;jits  nii^ht,  for  true  taii-<*.  be  ex(>l!iil 
Irtiin  •.he  (.'kIv  »iiliriit  ,iny  form  of  trial  or  e\xn  dtK  imiL-riTan,  f-rn- 
ceilurt-,  besides  dcimuncing  excommunications  aRair.sr  <vi.-r>-  unr, 
u>c  the  pojie  or  his  U-gates,  who  directly  or  indirn  ily  inliinn' d  1  he 
constitutioas  of  the  tSocicty  or  attempted  to  brin^  about  any  change 


Uader  VltelleKM,  tlie  nest  general,  the  Society  celebrated  its 
ant  centenary  on  the  zsth  of  September  16.^9.  ihemUldndth  anni- 
versary of  the  \-crbal  approbation  ^ven  to  the  achciiw  fay  I^ul  III. 

During  this  hiindnd  yrar^  the  Society  had  prown  to  thirtv-six 
provinces,  «lih  '  h'lt  l  i  .In  1  houses  containin({  some  filtotn 
Ihojiand  mcm'icrs  In  I',  jo  I  n- tec  out  the  c;rrat  Jansenist  fontro- 
vrr-y.  in  which  the  Socn'y  imjk  ihr  li.iilinif  i>art  On  one  side 
•ad  ftnally  secumJ  the  victory.  In  tbi*  same  year,  cofuidrrine 
umtdves  ill-used  by  Olivarcs,  prime  minister  of  Philip  IV.  <  i 
ama,  the  Jesuits  powerfully  aided  the  revolution  which  pljce«l  ilic 
duke  of  Braganz.1  on  the  throne  of  I'ortURal:  .md  their  services  were 
rewarded  for  nearlv  one  hundre<l  y^arn  uiih  the  practiial  control 
«  ecclesiastical  and  almost  of  civil  afTairs  in  that  kini;dom. 

The  Society  sW)  pained  ground  Mcadily  in  France;  for,  though 
hild  in  ch'i  k  hy  RichLllcti  and  liliK-  more  favoured  by  M.i/.irin, 
yet  from  the  .11  uin'iit  th.it  Louis  XIV.  look  the  reins,  their  star 
•as  in  the  ascendant,  and  Jesuit  confessors,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  were  Fran^oix  d*  La  Chaiae  and  Michel  LeTellicr  (164.1- 
■719).  guided  the  policy  of  the  king,  not  hcaiuting  to  take  his  sjdc 
«  lUS quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  schism. 
MrtOsign  the  Callican  articles.  Their  ho-itility  to  the  Mugurnnis 
■Meed  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Name*  in  I68<!,  ar«l  their 
war  against  their  Janscnist  opiwnents  did  nor  cease  till  the  vtry 
tnlUof  Port  Royaf  wire  demolished  in  1710.  even  to  the  very  abbey 
Cnorch  itself,  and  the  biKlii.'i  of  ilu-  di  .td  ial:iii  with  every  mark  of 
nuult  from  their  graves  and  literally  Hung  to  the  dogs  to  devour. 
But  while  t  has  inining  power  la  «a»flii«Mi«l,  the  Socimr  WM  loaing 
It  in  another.  The  Japanew  ■MMon  hH  vanUiid  la Maod  in  tftji : 
and  th'iuj^h  many  Jesuitsdicd  with  their  converts  bsawdyaa  martyrs 
for  the  f.iith,  yet  it  impossible  toacquit  them  ufalafgefhare  in  the 
causes  o(  (hat  <>verihrow.  It  wa=  .il  'i  atmiit  this  same  p<-ri<wl  that 
the  graw  srandal  ol  the  C'hinev.- an  I  M.il.ibar  rites  besan  to  .Utr.u  t 
attention  In  l^uropc,  and  to  make  thinking  men  a^k  Mtiou>ly 
WKlhcr the Icauit  mtssiortarics in  those  partstausht  anything  uhicn 
onild  fairly  be  callrd  ChriMianity  at  all.  \Vlien  it  wa^  remenibtred, 
too,  that  they  had  decided,  at  a  council  held  at  Lima,  that  it  was 
•nexpedient  to  impose  any  act  of  Christian  devotion  encept  baptism 
on  the  South  American  converts,  without  the  greatest  precautions, 
crit  (lie  ground  of  intelk-ctual  dlfbculties,  it  b  not  wonderful  that  thb 
doubt  was  not  sali^faf  rorlly  il<,!f  1  lif.  n!>tjMv  in  fare  of  the 
fhirjes  brought  a^amst  the  S^^ii  ly  b>  P.-  r-  inI-n  i\v  (' loli  r  1  . 
btUiop  of  Paraguay,  and  the  saintly  Juan  de  I'.ilalox  {qv  ],  bi-bop 
«f  Anftlaaolis  m  Mexico. 

But  "  toe  terrible  power  in  the  universal  church,  the  great  riches 
■no  the  extraordinary  prestige  "  of  the  Society,  which  Palafox 


eemplainetl  had  rai  sea  it  "  abosT  all  dignities,  lan-s,  rouncils  and 
apostolic  constitutions,"  carrlctl  with  them  thr-  of  rapkl  and 
inrviiaUe  decay.  A  succession  of  devout  but  inrajxible  generals, 
aJtcr  the  death  of  Arquavi\-a,  mw  the  gradual  stiularization  of  ton<? 
by  the  fltvbinn  in  of  ri^ruit-  ol  r.uil.  ai.d  wiallh  <!i  -lro;!s  to^h.ire  in 
Iheglories  and  inflsicttrc  of  thf  *-o(-iety.  but  not  well  adapt,  ij  to  ii- 
entaat  ihcm.  The  general's  supremacy  received  a  shcx  k  *.hrn  I'm 
•wvtnth  general  congregation  appointed  Oliva  as  vicar,  with  tin: 
niht  of  accession  and  powcra  Ibat  piactically  supprsedcd  those  of 
«t}c  general  Gosw  in  N'icket.  whose  Infirmities  it  is  said,  dkl  not  permit 
nim  to  Rovrrn  «  ith  the  nere^' iry  appb.t  ation  and  vigour;  and  an 
attempt  Kas  made  lo  drpo^c  Tir>u  C.onialer,  the  thirteenth  general, 
t  vicwa  00  prgfaabilisni  ttivargwt  ligia  ttoaa  twwpti  wLfay  the  wat 
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of  the  Jesuits.  Thouffa  the  poKtieal  wtiglit  of  the  Society  coatlnMi 

to  increase  in  the  r.ibinet»  of  Europe,  it  was  being  steadily  weakenad 
I  irrn.dly.  Tlic  Jcuits  abandoned  the  system  o(  free  education 
.  !i  I'  111  win  ib'in  ut  much  influrnri>  and  honour;  by  attaching 
11,  ,1.(1  1  V.  ltl  .  L  iv  lo  iJk-  intcrists  t«(  courts,  they  lost  favour 
with  the  nuJilU-  and  lower  il.i>s<-s;  and  alnive  all.  their  monopoly 
of  powcrand  ji-iir.  r.i^;cin  I  rante.  with  thclatal  use  tlit  y  had  m.uJi  lA 
it,  drew  down  the  Uiitcr>-^t  hostility  upon  them.  It  was  to  their  credit, 
inoe-ed,  that  tlw  encyclopaedists  attacked  then  as  tha  fofcnoR 
represenutivca  «f  Chrtitianity,  but  they  are  accouWrtili  n  Mhim 
<kpce  in  Fnnc*.  in  EnBinad.  for  aUcMdos  the  mMtnf  mm. 
from  tht  leliiian  for  which  they  pwfesaad  to  work. 

Bui  the  most  fatal  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Society  was  its 
activity,  wealth  and  importance  as  a  great  trading  firm  with 
branch  houses  scattered  over  the  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
Its  founder,  with  a  wise  instinct,  had  forbidden  the  accumulation 
of  wealth;  its  own  coMtltation*,  as  revised  in  the  84th  decree  of 
the  siKih  gmieni  cotigW|rtion,  had  forbiddcii  ail  punulta  of  a 
commcreiu  natape.  as  abii  had  variovs  popes;  but  aevtrtbdai 
the  trade  went  on  unceasingly,  necessarily  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  general,  unless  it  be  pleaded  that  the  system  of 
obligatory  c-^pionagc  had  rompletily  broken  down.  The  first 
mutierinR  of  the  storm  which  was  soijii  to  break  was  heard  in  a 
breve  ii>ucd  in  1741  by  Benedict  \l\'.,  wherein  he  denounced 
the  Jesuit  offenders  as  '*  disobedient,  contumacious,  captious  and 
reprobate  penOBS,"  and  enacted  many  stringent  rcgulationc  for 
theif  bdtcr  toveniiNnt.  The  fiiat  lerioua  attadt  cane  Inai  a 
coantry  wlim  ihey  M  beea  kng  denfaitflk.  lo  vt%g  Spefai 
and  Portugal  eichanged  certaiii  Ainafcan  provinces  with  each 
other,  which  involved  a  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  over  Para* 
g^ay;  but  it  u.ts  ^  Isrj  iiroviiird  th.it  the  populations  should 
severally  nii;;r.ili-  a\>o,  that  llie  subjects  of  cai  h  crown  might 
rerun  the  i  .irt'c  as  before.  1  he  inh.ibit.ints  of  ih.c  "  red  uelioas." 
whom  the  Jesuits  had  trained  in  the  use  of  European  arms  and 
discipline,  naturally  rose  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  attacked 
the  troops  and  authorities.  Their  previous  docility  and  their 
entire  submission  to  the  Jesuits  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  tha 
sonice  of  the  rebelUoit,  and  flave  the  enemies  of  the  Jcsaits  • 
handle  against  them  that  was  not  fofiotten.  In  1757  CarmOiek 
marquis  of  Pombal.  prime  minister  of  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal,  and 
an  ol<l  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  dbmissed  the  three  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  the  king  and  named  three  secular  priests  in  their 
stead.  He  next  complained  lo  Benedict  XIV.  that  the  trading 
operations  of  the  Society  haiiipcretl  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  asked  lor  remedial  nwasurcs.  llie  pope,  who 
knew  the  situation,  committed  a  visitation  of  the  Society  to 
Caf  dinal  Soldaaha,  an  inltmale  iricnd  of  Pondial,  who  issued  • 
Mwcra  decree  againat  the  Jcsoita  and  erderad  the  conbcatien 
of  all  their  merchandise.  But  at  this  juncture  Benedict  XIV., 
the  most  learned  and  able  pope  of  the  period,  was  succeeded  by 
a  pope  strui  ^ly  iti  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  Cknient  XIII.  rotiibal. 
Imduif;  no  ln.!p  ftan;  RoDie,  adofded  other  means.  The  king  wai 
fire*l  at  and  v.iiuiiu!  d  1  :i  letuniing  irom  a  v  isit  to  his  mistrcbs 
on  the  jrd  of  September  i;5>S.  I  hc  duke  of  Aveito  and  other 
high  personages  were  tried  and  executed  for  conapincy;  while 
some  of  the  jcsiut%  who  had  undoubtedly  been  in  oommanicBp 
tiea  with  them,  were  dnrged,  on  doubtful  evidence,  with 
eaaqilicity  iatbeatteinptcd  .-)^5.-)ssination.  Pombal  charged  the 
whcdeSociity  with  the  po  .:  :b!<  guilt  of  a  few.  and,  unwilling  to 
wait  the  dubiiri'-  i  i  .m  ilion  to  the  pope  [or  licence 

to  try  them  in  i!h-  ei\  il  courts,  wlunee  they  were  e\em|)t.  issued 
on  the  I'll  ot  ><pi.tndier  1750  a  dei  roc  orderinR  the  immediate 
deportation  of  every  Jesuit  from  Portugal  and  all  its  dependencies 
and  their  suppression  by  the  bishops  in  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties. Those  in  Portugal  were  at  once  shipped,  in  gtcal  misery,  to 
the  papal  states,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Ibooe  in  the  oolonicak 
in  France.  Madame  de  Pempadoar  was  their  cnavy  becavse  thejr 
had  refuted  her  abnfulfoa  while  she  remained  the  king's  mistnas; 

bi  t  till-  itnrr^eili.ilc  c.Tii^c  of  their  ruin  was  the  bankruptcy  ot 
l  aih.  r  l.avaleiie,  the  Jtsuit  superi.if  in  .Martinique,  a  daring 
speriil.itnr.  v.hi)  failed,  after  trridmj;  for  wjmc  years,  for  ?, 400,000 
frants  and  brought  ruin  upon  some  French  commercial  houses 
ot  note  I.orcnro  Ricci,  then  general  of  the  Society,  repudiated 
the  debt,  aU(giii(  bdt  of  authority  on  Lavakttc's  part  to  pkdfl 
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the  credit  ai  the  Soricty,  and  he  was  sued  by  the  creditors  Losing 
his  calisc,  he  appealed  to  the  parlcmenl  of  I'jris,  and  it,  to 
decide  the  issue  raised  by  Kicci,  required  the  conMitutions  of  ihc 
Jesuits  to  be  produced  in  evidence,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
thecQons  below  But  the  publicity  given  to  a  document  scarcely 
known  tOl  then  meed  the  utmost  indignation  against  the  Society. 
A  royal  commisaioo,  appoinied  Inr  the  due  de  Choiscul  to  examine 
the  constitutions,  convoked  a  private  assembly  of  fifty-one  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  i!c  I.u)  r.i  t, 
all  of  whom  except  six  voted  that  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
general  was  incompaliblc  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  thai  the 
appuinlment  of  a  resident  vicar,  subject  to  those  laws,  was  ihc 
only  solution  of  the  question  fair  on  all  sides.  Ricci  rcpUcd  with 
the  historical  answcs;  SkU  tU  nni,  out  iwh  stKt;  and  after  some 
fwther  delay,  during  wliich  nuch  interest  waa  exerted  la  their 
favour,  the  Jcniiu  were  wappnmi  by  «  cdkt  in  November 
1764,  but  aidlcred  to  rnnein  on  the  footing  of  tecukr  priests, 
a  grace  withdrawn  in  1767,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  In  the  very  same  year,  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  a 
monarch  known  for  personal  devoutncss,  cunvincc<l,  on  evidence 
not  now  foiTthcominf!,  that  the  Jesuits  were  plotting  against  his 
llMllprity.  prepared,  throuph  his  minister  D'Aranda,  a  decree 
tHHMtastng  the  Society  in  every  part  of  his  domiaioos.  Scaled 
despatches  were  sent  to  every  Spanish  colony,  tft  be  CfMned  on 
tin  Muaa  day,  the  and  oi  AimiI  1767,  when  Uie  neasHis  ma  to 
take  effect  In  Spain  ttsett,  and  the  expulsion  was  rdeatksaly 
carried  out.  nearly  six  tbooaand  priests  being  deported  from 
Spain  aloi.e.  and  sent  to  the  ItaHan  coast,  whence,  however,  they 
were  rr[H  llcd  by  the  orders  of  the  [lOpe  and  Ricci  himself,  finding 
a  refuge  at  Cortc  in  Corsica,  after  some  months'  sufTcring  in  over- 
crowded vessels  at  sea.  The  general's  object  may  probably  have 
been  to  accentuate  the  harshness  with  wliich  the  fathers  had  been 
treated,  and  so  to  incrcaae  public  sympathy,  but  the  actual  result 
cf  hi*  peU^  WM  fahow  ioc  the  omdly  with  which  he  enhanced 
their  miBfaftWMi^  for  dtt  povei^el  CMlicn  aMde  even  •  bare 
subsistence  scarcely  |m>ciuable  for  them  there.  The  Bourbon 
courts  of  Naples  and  Parma  followed  the  examfde  of  France  and 
Spain;  Clement  XIII.  retorted  with  a  l>u!I  launched  at  the 
weakest  adversary,  and  ilitlaring  the  rank  and  title  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  ford  it.  I  he  Huurlion  sovereigns  threatened  to  make 
war  on  the  pope  in  return  (trance,  indeed,  seizing  on  the  county 
of  Avigiton),  and  a  j<Knt  note  demanding  a  retractation,  and  the 
•beUUenef  thejcanits,  wwpcnented  by  the  French  embenador 
•tIbMneeiithetethef  DeoenbersiMbithenaneof  flnnce, 
Spain  and  the  two  Sidl  ics.  11m  pape,  a  man  of  eighty-two,  died 
of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  thethock,  early  in  1769.  Cardinal 
Loren.io  Ganganelli,  a  conventual  Franciscan,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  He  endca- 
vourei)  (o  avert  the  di  i  i-ion  forced  upon  him,  but,  as  Portugal 
joined  the  Bourbon  league,  and  Maria  Theresa  with  her  son  the 
emperor  Joseph  11.  ceased  to  protect  the  Jesuits,  there  remained 
eniy  the  petty  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  their  favour,  though  i  he  f  al  I 
«f  ChoitaeQl  In  Ftanoe  raiaed  the  hnpcsof  the  Society  for  a  time. 
TIk  pope  begm  with  aoae  padiBinnfjr  measures,  permitting 
first  the  renewal  of  hwsuiu  agdnat  the  Society,  which  bad  been 
su  .;  i.ni!i  il  bv  pap.d  authority,  and  which,  indeed,  had  in  no  cate 
been  t\cr  suiies^^Iul  at  Rome.  He  then  closed  the  Collcgio 
Romano,  on  the  plea  of  its  insolvency,  seized  the  houses  at 
Frascaii  and  Tivoli,  and  broke  up  the  establishments  in  Bologna 
and  the  Legations.  Finally  on  the  aist  of  July  1773  the  famous 
breve  Dominusac  Rad*m^or  appeared, suppressingthe  Society  of 
Jesus.  TMs  remaihsble  document  opens  by  citing  a  long  scries 
of  precedents  tat  the  auppnarion  of  leligiaus  ordeis  by  the  Holy 
See,  amongst  wMch  eccurt  the  iO-omencd  instance  of  the 
TcmplaP!.  It  then  briefly  sketches  the  objects  and  history  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  It  speaks  of  their  defiance  of  their  own 
constitution,  expressly  revived  by  Paul  V.,  forbidding  them  to 
meddle  in  politics;  of  the  great  ruin  to  souls  caused  by  their 
quarrels  with  local  ordinaries  and  the  other  religious  orders,  their 
caodeecenslon  toheathen  usages  in  the  East.and  thedisturbances, 
naidtfaif  to  penecvtlone  of  the  Churdi,  which  they  had  stirred 
■p  even  in  Ckthole  esantrfei,  an  that  sewai  poipes  had  been 


obliged  to  punish  them.  Seeing  then  that  the  Catholic  sove> 
reigns  had  been  forced  toexpel  ibem,that  many  bishofis  and  other 
eminent  persons  demanded  their  extinction,  and  that  the  Society 
had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  Intent  ion  of  iu  institute,  the  pope  declares 
it  neccasaiy  foe  tha  pcaoa  «(  the  Church  that  it  ahould  be  aa|K 
praaed,  cttrnfuiihed,  aboliafaed  and  abrogated  for  ever,  with 
all  its  houses,  odlegcs,  schools  and  hospitals;  transfers  all  the 
authority  of  its  general  or  ofTicers  to  the  local  ordinaries;  forbids 
the  reitption  of  any  more  novicc'S,  di.'ccting  that  sui.h  as  were 
actually  in  probation  should  be  diiniisscd,  and  declaring  that 
profession  in  the  Society  should  i»ol  serve  as  a  title  to  holy  orders. 
Priests  of  the  Society  are  given  the  option  of  cither  joining  other 
orders  or  rcmainlnf  as  aecnhdt  datgy,  under  obedience  to  the 
ordinaries,  who  are  empowered  to  giant  or  withhold  itom  them 
licences  to  hear  confcwiens.  8«ch  of  the  fathers  aa  am  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education  are  pemiftted  to  continue,  on  condit  ion 
of  abstaining  from  lax  and  queitionabte  doctrines  apt  to  cause 
strife  and  trouble.  The  question  of  niis^'mr^  i:,  n Acrv  cd,  and  the 
rcla.xations  granted  to  the  Society  in  suth  matters  as  fasting, 
reciting  the  hours  and  reading  heretical  books,  arc  withdrawn; 
while  the  breve  ends  with  cbuses  carefully  drawn  to  bar  any 
legal  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  against  its  full  validity  and 
obligation.  It  has  been  neccs.<ary  to  cite  these  headaof  the  breve 
because  the  apelagiits  of  the  Society  allege  that  no  motive 
tnflnenced  the  pope  lave  the  desire  of  peace  at  any  ptic^  and  that 
he  did  not  believe  bi  the  culpability  of  the  fatben.  The  catego- 
rical charges  made  in  the  document  rebut  this  pica.  The  fope 
followed  up  this  breve  by  appointing  a  congregation  of  cardinals 
to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  .^O'  ieiy,  and  ar.'i.cd 
it  with  summary  [wwers  against  all  who  .should  attempt  to 
retain  or  conceal  any  of  the  pro|RTiy.  He  also  threw  Lorenzo 
Ricci,  the  general,  into  prison,  first  in  the  En^sh  college  and 
then  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  died  in  1775,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VL,  who,  though  not  unl*voiirahle  to  tha 
Society,  and  awing  liis  own  advancement  to  it,  dared  not  release 
him,  probably  beoktise  bis  continued  imprisonment  was  m.^  'c  a 
condition  by  the  powers  who  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  in  p  i;>al 
elections.  In  September  1774  Cl^.-iunt  XIV.  died  after  muth 
suffering,  and  the  ((uestion  has  been  hotly  debated  ever  since 
V.  hi  t  her  poison  w.is  the  cau^c  of  his  death.  But  the  latest  re- 
searches have  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  of  poison.  Salicclti,  the  pope's  physician,  denied  that 
the  body  showed  signs  o(  poisoning,  and  Tanned,  Nfapoiitan 
ambassador  at  Rom^  who  bad  n  large  siure  hi  pforarinf 
the  breve  of  suppmoion,  entirely  acquits  the  JcMH^  while 
F.  Thdner,  no  friend  to  the  Society,  does  the  like. 

At  the  date  of  this  suppression,  the  Society  had  41  provinces 
and  3},5So  members,  of  whum  11,595  were  priests.  Far  from 
submitting  to  the  pripal  breve,  the  ex-Jesuits,  after  some  in- 
eflectual  attctnpts  at  direct  rciistancc,  withdrew  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  free-thinking  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
Frederick  IL  and  Catherine  IL,  who  became  their  active  friends 
.-ind  protectors;  and  the  fathers  alleged  as  a  principle,  hi  so  far  as 
their  theeloigy  IS  concenwd,  that  no  papal  bull  is  binding  !n  a 
slate  whose  sovereign  has  not  appioved  and  authorized  its  publi- 

cation  and  execution  Russia  fomed  the  headrjuartcrs  of  the 
Society,  and  two  furped  breves  were  speedily  circulated,  being 
dated  June  9  and  June  :o,  17-j,  apj  riA  iMg  tbcir  eslablishn.ent 
in  Russia,  and  implying  the  repeal  of  the  breve  of  suppression. 
But  these  are  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  five  genuine  btcvea 
issued  in  September  1 774  to  the  archbishopof  Gnescn,  and  making 
certain  assurances  to  the  ex- Jesuits,  on  condition  of  their  conplelO 
obedience  to  the  injunction^,  already  laid  on  them.  The  Jcaidls 
also  pleaded  a  verbal  approbation  by  Pius  VI..  technically  known 

as  an  Oracuhim  :•:':  ;<■  ids,  but  this  \i  invali.'.  for  purposes OfllW 
uii!e-,s  reduced  to  writing  and  duly  aut hentitated. 

They  tlc(  led  three  Poles  successively  as  generals,  taking,  how- 
ever,  only  the  title  of  vicars,  till  on  the  7th  of  March  iSoi  Pius 
VII.  granted  them  liberty  to  reconstitute  themselves  in  north 
Russia,  and  permitted  Kareu.then  vicar, to  exercise  full  authority 
as  general.  On  the  joth  of  July  1804  a  similar  breve  restored  the 
JcsttitsiB  the  TMSidlisa, at  ihecipiess desire  of  Ferdinand  JV , 
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the  pope  thus  anlicipaling  the  further  action  of  1814,  when,  by 
the  consSilution  SnUKiludo  omnium  Eulcuirum,  he  revoked  the 
action  oi  Clement  XIV.,  and  formally  restored  the  Society  to 
corpocste  kgal  existence,  yet  not  only  omitted  any  censure  of  his 
pndeeaMr's  condtict,  but  all  viadicalion  ol  the  Jesuits  from  the 
kcavjr  dMisca  In  tke  bteve  Dtrnktut  «e  Rtdemflar.  In  Praace. 
even  after  their  expulsion  in  1765,  they  had  maintained  a  pre- 
carious footing  in  the  country  under  the  partial  disguise  and 
namcsof  "  Fnt!irr<;of  the  f'.ihh  "  or  "  Clerks  of  the  Sacred  Heart," 
but  were  ciLiliK'  il  In'  N.ijHiUon  I.  t<i  rcSire  in  1804.  They  re- 
appeared under  tliL'ir  true  niiiic  in  iS^i,  .nnd  obtained  formal 
licence  in  1822,  but  became  the  objects  of  so  much  bootility 
that  Charles  X.  deprived  thetn  by  ordinance  of  the  right  of  in- 
■tmcttoo.  and  obliged  all  applicants  for  licences  as  teachers  to 
make  oath  that  tJl^  did  not  belong  to  any  community  unrecog- 
nized by  the  They  wmdiipecMd  again  by  tbeiewdotiooflf 
July  i8jo,  but  aoon  reappwred  and.  though  put  to  mndi  incoii* 
vcnience  during  the  latter  ycnrs  nf  I,ni:i<;  I'hilippe'srcign,  notably 
in  1845,  maintained  iheir  footiTij:.  retuvcrcd  the  right  to  (each 
freely  after  the  revolution  of  .ir<l  gradually  became  the 

leading  educational  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  France,  notably 
under  the  Second  Empire,  till  they  were  once  more  expelled  by 
Uw  Ferry  laws  of  1880,  though  they  quietly  returned  since  the 
eMCation  of  those  measures.  They  were  again  expelled  by  the 
bnr  «f  Awpciatioiw  ef  %9U*  In  Spain  ifa^  came  beck  with 
Pcfdtoml  but  wmexpeDMl  at  the  coostitiitioQal  lUng  in 
1820.  returning  in  1873.  vhm  the  (!itkc  of  AngouItaM%  uny 
replaced  Ferdinand  on  his  ilirurie;  they  were  driven  oot  Oftce 
more  by  Espartcro  in  iS  55.  and  have  had  no  lepal  position  since, 
though  their  presence  i»  ojienly  tolerated.  In  I'ortupal,  ranpinR 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Dom  Miguel,  they  fell  with  his  cause, 
and  were  exikd  in  1834.  There  are  some  to  this  day  in  Lislion 
under  the  jwaeeC "  Fnthenof  tke  Faith."  Russia,  which  had 
bean  tbiir  wimcat  petim.  drove  tbcm  from  Si  Pelenbuis  and 
Meaeow  In  1813.  and  feom  tbe  whole  erapfae  hi  1810^  nniaty 
on  the  plea  of  attempted  proselytizing  in  the  imperial  amy. 
Holland  drove  them  out  in  1816,  and,  by  giving  them  tbos  a 
valid  excuse  for  aiding  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  secured 
them  the  strong  position  they  have  ever  since  held  in  lU-lgium; 
hut  they  have  succeedetl  in  returninR  to  Holland.  They  were 
•Spelled  from  Switzerland  in  1847-1848  for  the  part  they  were 
dBfgcd  with  in  exciting  the  war  of  the  Sondcrbund.  In  south 
Gaiaany,  inclusive  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  their  annals  since 
tbdr  nateratkNi  have  been  vneventfal;  but  hi  north  Germany, 
ewtng  to  the  footing  Frederick  II.  bad  given  them  in  Prussia, 
they  became  very  powerful,  especially  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
and.  pr.adually  moulding  the  younger  generation  of  clerpy  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  succeeded  in  sprcadinR  L  llr.«- 
montane  views  amonct  ihcm.  and  so  leadioR  up  lo  the  difi'icul- 
tic«  with  the  civil  government  which  i.ssucd  in  the  Falk  laws, 
and  their  own  expulsion  by  dance  of  the  German  parliament 
(June  19, 187a).  Since  then  wmj  attempts  have  been  made  10 
procure  the  iceall  of  the  Society  to  the  German  Empire,  but 
without  success,  although  as  individaals  they  aie  now  allowed  in 
the  country.  In  Great  Britain,  whither  they  began  to  straggle 
over  during  the  revolutionary  troiil)l(  s  at  the  close  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  where,  practically  unaiT<  cti  1  by  the  clause  directed 
against  them  in  the  Emancipation  Act  of  i8?o,  iheir  chief  settle- 
ment has  been  at  Stonyhursl  in  Lancishire.  an  estate  conferred 
on  them  by  Thomas  Weld  in  1795.  they  have  been  unmolested; 
but  tbcie  haa  been  little  affinity  to  the  order  in  the  British 
temperament,  and  the  RiglUh  pnvfnce  his  consequently  never 
risen  to  numerical  or  Intcikctual  importance  hi  the  Sode^.  In 
Rome  Itself,  its  progress  after  therestoratlonwasatiTStstow,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  l.co  XII,  fiSj-,-t8:o)  that  it  rcrinend 
its  place  as  the  chief  c<iuc.itional  bo<ly  there.  It  advanced 
Steadily  under  Gregory  XVI.,  and.  though  it  was  at  fir^t  shunned 
by  Pius  IX.,  it  secured  his  entire  confidence  after  his  return 
from  Gaeta  in  1849,  and  obtained  from  him  a  special  breve  erect- 
ing the  staff  of  iu  litenty  journal,  the  CMtA  CaliolUa,  into  a 
perpet  ual  college  under  the  general  of  tbe  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose 
«f  MKhiNg  and  propagBttas  the  taUk  in  its  pages.  How,  with 


this  pope's  support  ihrouRhout  his  long  reign,  the  gradual  iilKng 
of  nearly  all  ihf  ■ii-,",  of  I.alin  ("hrist(n'!i  nn  wiih  lM-.h(ips  of  (heir 
own  selection,  and  their  practical  capture,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  education  of  the  dcTgy  in  seminariM,  tkqr  contihwd  to 
stamp  out  the  last  remains  of  independence  everywhere,  and  to 
crown  the  Ultramontane  triumph  with  the  Vatiom  Decrees,  b 
matter  of  familiar  knowMge.  Leo  XIII ,  while  favouring  them 
somewhat,  never  gave  them  his  ftiO  conikfence;  and  by  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Thomist  philosophy  and  theology,  and  his  active 
work  for  the  regeneration  .ind  progre-w  of  the  older  orders,  he 
made  another  sup[iression  possililr  hy  d'-^iroying  much  of  their 
prestige.  But  the  usual  sequence  has  been  observed  under 
Pius  X.,  who  appeared  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Society  and 
to  rely  upon  them  for  many  of  the  measures  of  his  pontificate. 

The  Sodely  has  been  ruled  bjr  tWUtjMive  generals  and  four 
vknis  ffomhs  foundation  to  the  nicsent  day  (19x0).  Ofalltbt 
various  natfonaiitlea  represented  in  the  Sodety,  neMicr  Ftanee, 
its  original  cradle,  nor  England,  has  c\rr  given  it  a  head,  while 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Poland,  were  all 
repre'-<rnted.  The  numbers  of  the  Sociei\'  are  not  acrurately 
known,  but  are  estimated  at  about  20,000,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  of  these  the  B^Bib,  Mih  and  Akneikui  Jcaolis  an 
under  3000. 

The  generals  of  the  Jesiiits  have  been  as  follow:—' 
I.  Iv;naiius  de  Loyola  (SpaaianD  ......  IS41-ISS8 

}.  Diego  La>'iHra  (Spaniard)  ISSS-'SOS 

3.  Francisco  Borpa  (Spaniard)  1565-1573 

4.  Evcrard  Mcfcurtan  (Belgian)    ......  i573-<Sl*o 

5.  Claiidio  Aequ.tvlxa  (Neapolitan)     .....  IS81-I6IS 

6.  Mu:in  VitLlli-<-fii  (Romaii)  1615-1645 

7.  Vim  eniiu  Car.itia  ( N<  .ir-olitan)  1646-1649 

(Florentine)  1649-1451 

V.  Alc^ndro  Gottufrcdi  (Roman)  165] 

10.  Goswin  NidcdtCsnnai^    .......  1652-1664 

11.  Giovanni  nolo  OHva  (Genoese)  vxar-gcneral  and 

coadjutor,  1661 :  general  .......  1664-1681 

12.  Charles  dc  Noyrllc  (Belgian)  |6«2-I686 

Ij.  Tirvj  Gonzalez  (Spdni.ird)  1687-1705 

14.  Michcle  Angelo  Tamburioi  (Modeaesc)    .    .    .  170&-1730 

15.  Franz  Rctz  (Bohemian)    1730-1 750 

16.  Icnario  Viiconti  (Milanese)   i75'-'755 

17.  Alcasandro  Ccnturioni  (Genoese)   1755-1757 

18.  Lorenzo  Ricci  (Florentine)  .    ......  '75^' 77$ 

a.  Stanislaus  Czernicwicz  (Pole). viear^gencral  I782-I78S 
h.  Gabriel  Licnkicwicz  (Pole),  -  .  1785-1798 

c.  Franciicus  Xavicr  Karcu  (Pole),  (gcaeni  in 

Russia.  7th  March  i«oi)  1790-1802 

d.  Gabriel  Cruber  (German)  I8o;f-i8o5 

19.  Thaddaeus  Brtozowski  (Pole)  1805-1820 

aa  Aloysio  Fortis  (Venmne)  820-1829 

21.  Johannes  Roothaan  (Dutchman)   1829-1853 

22.  Peter  Johannes  Bcckx  (Belgian)   1853-1884 

23.  Antoine  Andcrledy  (SwHa)  .......  1884-1892 

24.  Luis  Martin  (Spanish)   1890-1906 

25.  Prands  Xavierwems  (German)  


1908- 

The  bibliography  of  Jcsnhism  is  of  enormous  extent,  and  k  iskn» 
practicable  to  cite  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  important  wooka. 
They  arc  a*  follows:  Inttitulum  Socielalis  Jetu  (7  vol».,  Avignon. 
1830-1838);  Orlandini,  HiUoria  Sottetatit  Jetu  (."Vntwerp.  1620): 
Imaeo  primi  softuti  Societalit  Jam  (Antwerp,  1610);  NiercmherR, 
Vida  d*  San  Jgntuio  dt  Loyila  (9  vols.,  (ol..  Madrid.  ifa4S-i73(>); 
(.<>nelli.  Life  of  Si  Ifnaliui  of  Loyola  (l.ondon,  1872) .  Backer, 
lh!>lioihcx]uf  dfi  f<rivatns  de  .'1  Cimp..-ii_n\f  dc  ]i%ui  (7  voU..  Paris, 
1853-1861 ) .  Crt?tineau  Joly,  lU^loirr  dc  la  ComfxtinU  de  Jitus  (6  vols., 
Paris  1844):  Guett45c.//iiroirr<<My/fKi<e5(jvab..Pafi)i.l^8-(^Ml 
Wolf!.  AUttmtintC<t(kkkUdtTjeiuiltn  (4  vols..  Zufkh.  I7i9-'?*>>t 
Gioberii.  ilCtimUa  wtoderno  (Lausanne,  1846):  F.  Parkman. Pimimi 
of  France  in  Ike  New  World  and  The  Jetuih  in  Nerlh  Amtfua 
(Boston.  1868):  Leitrei  idifiantf^  c!  einiruiet.  hritfs  drs  mistiont 
itranetres,  owr  Us  Annaln  d(  la  f^.^f^i^.titon  de  la  jox  (40  v<>l«  , 
Lyons.  1819-18S4):  Sainl-l'rK'^t.  Jlisloire  de  la  chute  dei  Jiiutlei  an 
X  Vlll-  Steele  (i'aris  IK44):  Rankc,  KomtHhe  PapHe  (3  vols..  liirlin, 
1838):  E.Taunton.  History  of  the  Jetutti  m  Entlarui  (London.  I901); 
Thomas  Hughes.  S.J..  HiMrytftke SorUtye/ Jetms  *n  Nortk  Amtrit* 
(London  and  New  York.  1907):  R.  C  Tbwailes.  /mtf  JMsMms 

(R.  F.  L..  E.  Tn.) 

JESUP.  MORRIS  KETCHUM  (1850^1  K-^V  Amrrlran  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Wcslport,  Connecticut,  on  the 
21st  of  June  183a    In  184  J  he  went  lo  New  York  City,  where 

alter  MOW  c^Mriance  in  buaiocM  he  cstaUisbcd  a  banktag  boose 
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in  i8s».  In  1856  he  orRanizetl  the  batikinj;  firm  o{  >I.  K.  Ji-sup 
&  Company,  which  afu-r  two  ri  iirgani/aluin^  lux  inn-  C"u>li  r, 
Morg^  &  Jcsup.  lie  became  widely  known  a  t'lnancicr, 
retiring  from  active  business  in  1884.  He  was  bnt  known, 
however,  as  a  munificent  patron  of  scientific  rcM-arch,  a  large 
contributor  to  the  needs  of  education,  and  a  public-spirited 
diiaen  «l  vride  ialeicsti^  wlie  did  much  for  the  betterment  of 
■odil  conditkNH  in  New  York.  He  eaatributcd  largely  to  the 
fuodl  for  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  Commander  RotK-ri  JC.  Piary, 
boromfng  pnaidcnl  ol  ihc  Vary  Arctic  Club  in  iSw.  Tu  ihc 
American  museum  oi  natural  history,  in  New  \'ork  City,  ho  Rave 
large  sums  in  his  Lifetime  and  beijuejilu'd  5i,<mo,ooo.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  \'ork  diamljer  uf  lommcrcc  from  1899 
until  ig07,  and  was  the  largest  subscriber  to  its  new  building. 
To  his  native  town  be  gave  a  fine  public  libniy.  He  dkd  in 
NcwYork  City  «a  Uw  3»d  of  Jamiuy  tgoB. 

iBtm  GBIUr.  To  write  «  nimmaty  aeeoont  of  the  Bfe 
oC  Christ,  though  always  iitvolving  a  grave  responsibility,  was 
until  recent  years  a  comparatively  straightforward  task,  for  it 
was  .issumcd  th.il  il!  'h  it  was  nccilcd,  or  tould  be  otTcicd.  was  a 
chronological  outline  ha^ed  on  a  harmony  of  the  four  ainonical 
Gospels.  But  to-day  history  is  not  saiislied  by  this  simple  pro- 
cedure. Literary  criticism  has  analysed  the  documents,  and  has 
already  established  aone  imporUUtt  results;  and  many  questions 
an  still  ia  dcbalet  the  answen  t«  which  must  afica  our  Jiulg- 
neat  o(  the  Uitoikal  valor  of  the  cxisiiiifmmtivcs.  Itaeems 
therefore  consonant  alike  with  pnidence  and  reverence  to  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  combine  afresh  into  a  single  picture 
the  ■  materials  i!;  rivablc  from  the  various  d><t  upicnis,  and  to 
endeavour  instead  to  dt.>*  ri!ie  ilie  main  contents  of  the  sources 
from  which  our  I  r.  .  1  l^e  of  the  Ixird  Jt^us  Christ  as  an 
historical  pcnonage  is  ultimately  drawn,  and  to  observe  the 
pktiin  of  Him  wUch  each  writer  ia  tura  has  offered  to  us. 

The  cfi'icf  clementa  of  the  evidence  with  widch  we  shall  deal  ate 
the  following : — 

t.  First,  because  earliest  tn  point  of  time,  the  refereaoes  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  earliest  Epistles  of  at  Flatd. 

3.  The  Go*pcl  arcording  to  St  ^fark. 

J  Adueutnent,  no  longer  extant,  which  wa;:  {>artlallylflCOipOfated 
into  the  r,c»r>cU  of  St  .Nlatthi  w  and  St  t  ukc. 

4.  Further  inlurrr,atiun  adcKil  by  St  Mat thcw's  Gospel. 
5  Furlhrr  infiirrnalivjn  added  by  St  Lukc'n  Gosptl. 

6.  The  Go^[xl  a(.i.'jrding  to  St  Juhn. 
With  regard  to  traditional  sayings  or  doings  of  uur  Lord,  which  wcic 
only  writtea  down  at  a  later  ptriod,  it  will  suffice  lo  My  that  ilior« 
wluch  liave  any  claim  to  l>c  genuine  are  very  scanty,  and  tiwtt  their 

KBuineness  has  to  be  tested  oy  their  corrcspon<kncc  with  the  great 
Ik  of  information  which  is_  derived  from  the  sources  already 
enumerated.  The  fictitious  literature  of  the  second  and  ili  rJ 
centuric-N,  known  a*  the  AfHxrypha!  Compels,  <)0en.  nodirc\:t  evi  J-  i  i 
of  any  hiiloriral  value  at  all:  it  ii  chiefly  valuable  foe  the  rontra'  t 
will.  Il  it  jircsen!'.  to  the  grave  simplicity  ol  the  canonical  (jL«peU, 
and  as  hhowing  how  intap.»blo  a  I.Hvr  a^o  was  uf  adduij;  anything  to 
the  Gospel  history  which  wa!>  nut  [uijably  absurd. 

I.  Letters  of  St  Paul. — In  the  older  of  chronology  we  must  p'\  c 
the  fust  place  to  the  earliest  letters  of  St  Paul.  The  fiiat  |  ^  ^ 
of  Christian  literature  which  haa  aa  iodqxadcat  etiatcace  and 
to  which  we  caa  &K  a  date  is  St  fkani  fintt  Epiatle  to  the  Tbcsaa- 

lonians.   Lightfoot  dates  it  in  51  cr  ssi  Hamack  places  it 

five  years  earlier.  We  may  say,  then,  that  it  was  written  some 
twenty  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  St  Paul  is  not  an  historian; 
be  is  not  attempting  to  dcKribe  what  Jesus  Christ  said  or  did. 
He  is  writing  .1  letter  to  encourage  a  lit  I'.c  Christ ian  society  which 
he,  a  Jew,  had  founded  in  a  distant  Greek  city,  and  he  tcminds 
his  readers  ol  many  things  which  he  had  told  them  when  lie  was 
with  tbeai.  Ttie  evidence  to  be  collected  from  his  cpiatlea 
feacrally  mutt  not  detain  us  here,  but  we  may  glance  for  a 
mooient  at  tlib  one  letter,  because  il  contains  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  meation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
Those  who  would  get  a  true  history  cannot  afford  to  neglect  iheir 
earliest  documents.  Now  the  eif  ciJtn;  sentence  of  thii  letter  is 
as  follows:  "  Paul  and  Silvarii:^  and  1  imoihy  to  the  Church  of 
the  Thcasahniiaaa  ia  Cod  the  father  and  the  l^rd  Jrsus  Christ . 
Cawe  to  3NNI,  and  peace."    Three  men  with  Creek  or  l.aim 

■UM  aft  wiitiag  to  awaa  kiad  of  intmUg  ia  Acity  of  Maca- 


ilonia.    The  writers  are  Jews,  to  judge  by  their  saiutatloB  of 
"  p»-ace."  and  by  their  mention  of  "  C"xi  the  I  at  her,"  and  of  the 
a'.^cnibly  or  society  as  being  "  in  "  llim.    But  what  is  this  new 
name  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Divine  Name — "  in 
Ciod  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "t   An  educated 
Greek,  who  knew  something  (aa  aiany  at  that  time  did)  of  the 
Greek  iranslatioQ  of  the  aacieal  Uchrew  Sci^arai,,  if  he  had 
picked  up  this  letter  before  he  had  ewer  heard  the  aaaic  of  Jcsos 
Christ,  would  have  been  deeply  interested  in  these  opening 
words.    He  would  have  known  that  "Jesus"  was  the  Greek 
form  of  Joshua;  that  "  Christ  "  was  the  Greek  rendering  of 
Messiah,  or  Anointed,  the  title  of  the  great  King  for  whom  the 
Jews  were  looking;  he  might  further  have  remembered  that 
"  the  Lord  "  is  the  expression  which  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
constantly  uses  instead  of  the  ineffable  name  cf  Cod,  which  we 
aow  caU  "Jehovah"  (yA).  Who,  thea,  he  might  weU  adi 
is  tUs  Jesus  Christ  who  is  lifted  lo  this  oaenaipled  heigfatT 
For  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  Chdlt  Stands  in  some  dose  relation  to 
"  God  the  Father,"  and  that  on  the  ground  of  that  relation  a 
society  has  h«en  built  up,  apparently  by  Jews,  in  a  Circvk  city 
far  distant  from  Palestine.    He  would  learn  something  as  be 
read  on;  for  the  I.  tier  makes  a  passing  reference  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society,  and  to  the  expansion  of  its  influence  in  other 
pans  of  Greece;  to  tlw  flOavenion  of  its  mcmlx  rs  from  heathca* 
isn»,  and  to  the  ooasequaat  auffeiiags  at  the  haads  of  their 
heathea  actghboucs.  The  writen  speak  of  theeadvca  as 
"  apostles,"  ot  messengers,  of  Christ;  they  refer  to  simibr 
societies  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  they  call  "  churches  of  Cod." 
in  Judaea,  and  they  say  that  these  also  suffer  from  the  Jews 
there,  who  had  "killed  ihc  Lord  Jesus"  some  time  l>cfore. 
Hut  they  further  >.|)tak  of  Jesos  ai  "  raise  !  fi.  tn  the  dead," 
and  they  refer  to  the  belief  which  they  had  led  the  society  to 
entertain,  that  He  would  come  again  "  from  hcavci)  to  deliver 
them  from  the  coniag  wrath."   Moicover,  they  lurge  thca 
aet  to  giieve  fv  osrtaia  wemhew  of  the  society  who  have  al> 
ready  died,  aayfaig  that,  "  if  we  heieve  that  JflMS  died  aad 
rose  again."  we  may  also  be  assured  that  "  the  dead  fa  Christ 
will  rise  "  and  '.vill  live  foi  ever  v-ilh  Him.    Thus  the  letter 
assumes  ih.  t  ils  readers  already  have  cc^n'-idcrable  knowledge 
as  to  "  lite  I.urd  Jciiis  Christ,"  and  a5  to  His  relation  to  '  God 
the  Father,"  a  knowledge  derived  from  teaching  given  in  person 
on  a  former  visit.   The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  not  to  give  m- 
formation  as  to  the  pa&t,  but  to  stimubte  its  readers  to  perse- 
verance 1^  giving  fresh  teaching  as  to  the  future,  llistarka^f 
it  is  of  great  value  as  showhig  how  widely  withia  tacaty  ot 
twenty-live  years  of  the  Cnidliidaa  a  rdtgioii  which  prodaiaied 
cii  vcl  .fii  I  theological  teaching  as  to  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *' 
had  :  |ric.iJ  in  the  Roman  Empire.    We  may  draw  a  further  con- 
cliisimi  iro.ii  tlui  and  other  letters  of  St  Paul  before  we  go  on. 
St  Paul's  tnii-sionary  work  must  have  created  a  demand.  Tho»e 
who  had  heard  him  and  read  his  letters  would  want  lo  krtow 
iTuirc  than  he  had  told  them  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord 
jesus.   They  wouM  wish  to  be  able  to  picture  Him  to  their 
Blinds;  aad  *T**'*"y  to  aadentaad  what  could  have  led  la 
Hb  bring  pot  ia  death  bytheRooaaaattherKiuiailioaof  the 
Jews.    St  Paul  had  not  been  one  of  his  personal  disciples  ia 
Galilee  or  Jerasslent;  he  had  no  memories  to  rrLalc  of  His 
miracles  and  teaching.    Some  written  account  of  these  was  an 
obvious  need.    Arul  we  may  be  sure  that  any  such  narrative 
concerning  One  who  was  so  dce}j]y  reverenced  vi  uld  be  most 
carefully  sc  rutitiiaed  at  a  time  when  many  were  Still  living  whose 
memurics  went  back  to  the  period  of  Our  Lord's  public  aiiaittqr.  • 
Otoe  such  aartativs  wt  BOW  piocaed  to  describa 

t.  Si  Itark't  Catpil.—1ht  Cospd  acoordiag  to  St  Mark  was 
wriitrn  within  fifteen  years  of  the  first  letter  of  St  Paul  ta  the 
1  hessalonians— i.f.  altoul  65.  It  seems  designed  to  meet  the 
rcquiren  (  nts  i  f  Christians  living  far  away  from  Palestine.  The 
author  wah  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  but  he  wntcs 
with  the  firm  security  of  a  man  who  has  the  bc.^t  authority 
behind  him.  The  characteristics  of  bis  work  conhrro  the  early 
bciu  i  thai  St  .Mark  wrote  this  Gospel  for  the  Christhasof  KeiN 
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wikdd  endeavour  to  see  thb  book  ta  •  whole ;  to  gain  the  touti 

kiprcssion  wfuv  h  it  m.\ki^  on  the  mind;  to  look  at  the  picture  of 
Jesus  Christ  whith  /i  olicrs.  That  picture  must  inevitably  be 
ui  incomplete  reprcstnt.Uion  of  Him,  it  will  ncciJ  to  he  sujipk'- 
mcnted  by  other  pictures  which  other  writers  have  drawn. 
Butii  isinporuot  to  consider  it  by  iticK,  as  showing  us  what  im- 

CI  the  Master  had  made  on  the  memocy  of  one  disciple  who 
bcea  almtt  cofountly  by  Hit  side. 
Iktbnk  «pm  thm  "Tbt  bcgiiiBiiv  of  tte  Oo«d  at 
kmCMtLr  Tliit'*begliiiiii«'*  bdMHmtobeitadf  nMtcd 

in  the  past.     Hebrew  prophets  li.id    forctolii  that 
fi  God   would   Send  a  "messenger";   lh.it   a  voice 
woiilii  l)c  heard  saying,  "  I'rcpare  the  v..iy  of  the 
Lonl."  Ar<d  so,  in  (act,  John  came,  bapti<:in{;  in  the  wilderness 
^n  liurniof  the  heart  of  the  nation  back  (o  (lotl.    But  John  was 
oolf  a  ioMnuiner.  He  was  hinuclf  a  prophet,  and  his  prophecy 
■a  Ail^  **  He  that  is  stronger  than  I  am  is  coining  after  me." 
Tin,  we  md,"J«HCaaw."  St  Mack  iatradnca  Uin  ouke 
tbr^iUy,  jiac  ai  he  htd  llwdiaJ  Jotm;  for  i*  h  viking 
kt  those  who  already  kivow  the  ovtlhM  of  tlic  stonr.   "  Jesus 
CUBC  from  Nazareth  of  Galflee."   He  was  baptised  by  John,  and 
ai  He  came  out  of  the  water  He  had  a  vision  of  th'^  opened 
kcavens  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  di  i,ti  riding  ufK)n 
Him;  and  He  heard  a  \oicc  saying,  "Thou  art  My  Son,  the 
Beloved:  in  Thee  I  am  well  plca=j  d,"    He  then  passed  away 
into  the  wilderness,  where  He  w  i   n  i  [  led  by  Satan  and  fed 
igr  tnfili    ThM  He  begiiis  Ha  work;  and  from  thtvny 
iat  neMthalHefulfilt  John's  sign:  He  ii  stroag;  Hbfii 
««di  ice  words  of  Uicngth; "  the  time  is  fulfilled     <bat  it  to 
my,  an  the  past  has  bnb  kading  up  to  this  great  moment ; 
"the  kingdom  of  God  b  at  hand  "—th.it  i-  to  say,  all  your 
best  hopes  arc  on  the  point  of  bciiiK  liihalud;  "repent,  and 
bdicvc  the  Gospel  '—  th.it  is  to  say,  turn  from  your  sins  and 
acoq>t  the  tidings  which  I  brin;;  you.  It  is  but  a  brief  summary 
«f  what  He  most  have  said;  but  wc  feci  its  strength.    He  docs 
aet  hesitate  to  &(  all  eyes  vpoa  Himself.   Then  wc  see  Him  call 
(•ofandMO  Wboare  fithenMa.    "  Come  after  Me,"  He  says, 
*aadI«lllMkefmiihH»af ■ca."  They dwjyadtlwfc nets 
nd  wMl  sftflr  Htait  aad  M  dM  twoathcrbiMMi^  tMif  •  pnlmia ; 
for  they  all  felt  the  power  of  this  Mastar«f  mtmi  H*  «w  lUong. 
Hct>cgantoteach  inthe  synagogue;  they  were  aMotririlcd  at  His 
leaching,  for  he  spoke  with  authority.    He  was  interrupted 
by  a  demoniac,  but  He  quelled  the  evil  spirit  by  a  word;  He  w  as 
lUORierthan  the  p<:)'.ker  of  c\ii.     \\  hm  [lie  sun  hit  tilc  Sjhliath 
Mt  at  ancnd,  and  the  people  could  cirry  out  their  sick  into 
the  ttnct  where  He  was;  and  He  came  forth  and  healed  them 
A  The  demnniafa  ahowed  »  suaage  iK»lty  of  rroognitioa, 
MieiM  that  H««w«'iheM)r«M  ef  God,"  and  "  the  Chriit," 
hit  He  snenced  thctn  at  once.  The  nnct  morning  He  was 
fMie.   He  had  sought  a  quiet  spot  for  prayer.    Peter,  one  of 
those  fishermen  whom  He  had  called,  whose  wife's  mother  had 
been  healed  the  day  before,  found  Him  and  tried  to  bring 
Him  back.    "All  men  are  serkir;;  'llae."  lie  pi' -i' led.  "Let 
m  go  elsewhere"  was  the  quiet  reply  of  one  who  could  not 
be  moved  by  popular  enthusiasm.   Once  again,  wc  observe,  He 
fvlib  Joha'a  aign:  He  ia  sliong.   This  is  our  first  sight  of 
JOOI  Chriit.  •  The  next  dMMft  us  that  this  great  strength  ia 

onhcd  to  a  noit  tcadar  ^aipathy.  To  touch  a  hpcr  ma 
forbidden,  and  the  offence  hnwlved  ceweaHI  defllMBeiit  Yet 

when  a  leper  dedared  that  Jesus  could  heal  him,  if  only  He 
Would,  "  He  put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him."  The  act 
perfected  the  leper's  faith,  an  1  he  u.ii  hcalcil  immediately. 
But  he  disobeyed  the  command  to  be  silent  atxml  the  matter, 
and  the  result  was  that  Jesus  could  not  openly  enter  into  the 
town,  but  remained  outside  in  the  country.  It  is  the  first  shadow 
that  falls  across  His  path;  His  |>owcr  iadt  a  check  in  human 
vilfulneaa.  Picaent^  He  ia  io  CuaaMai  afiUn'  He  heals  a 
paralysed  aian,  bvt  aot  oalfl  He  hae  Coew  Mo  touch,  aa  we 
■ay,  with  him  also,  by  reaching  his  deepest  need  and  dedaringthe 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.  This  declaration  disturbs  the  rabbts, 
whorrgifditas  a  blasphemous  usur^jation  of  Divine  authority. 
But  He  daims  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  bath  authority  on  earth  to 
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The  titk  which  He  thus  adopts  must  be  con- 


irfhgaaa 


forgive  sins." 

sidcred  later. 

V\'e  may  note,  as  we  pass  on,  that  He  has  again,  in  the 
eiird-c  of         power  and  His  sympathy,  come  inta 
with  the  established  teUgious  tradition.   This  free- 
dom from  the  traagNll  «C  convention  appears  yet  iQwmraa 
vhaahc  daiaNaaaaev  diadida  apahlhaMha 

fwiSe  RaaHM 
taaweiy  patdotic  Jeir.  Puhlkaae 
were  claaaed  with  open  stiuiers;  and  when  Jesus  went  to  this 
nnn'^  (■.luse  and  met  a  company  of  his  fellows  the  r.ililiis  were 
scaudah.ied:  "  Why  eate;h  your  Master  with  publicans  and 
sinners  ?  "  The  gentle  .answer  of  Jesus  showed  His  sympathy  even 
with  those  who  opposed  Him:  "  The  doctor."  He  said,  "  must  go 
to  the  sick."  And  again,  when  they  chaUcnged  His  disciples  for 
not  observing  the  regular  fasts.  He  gently  Ecniaded  ihoa  Uwt 
they  themselves  relaxed  the  discipline  of  fMiig  ior  a  kM^ 
groom's  biandb  Aad  Ha  added,  fictiiwqpM  ead  pfctaant 
sayings,  that  «■  oil  pnMnfc«auklwk  keic  a  M»  patch,  and 
that  old  wine-skioa  could  aottateaew  wIm.  Such  laaguage  waa 
at  oiKe  gentle  and  strong;  whhoat  ooBdemaIng  the  old,  it 
rlaimcd  liberty  for  the  new.  To  what  lenmhs  would  this 
liberty  go?  The  sacred  badge  of  the  Je«s'  riligion,  which 
marked  them  off  from  other  rr.en  all  the  worl.l  over,  was  their 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  a  national  emblem,  the  tort 
of  religion  and  patrfoliMb  The  rabbis  had  fenced  ihc! 
naad  with  aaieula  eoanaHidi,liit  aay  Jews  alMuld  i 
taiMtltealktSahlHthday.  ThM,  pbcfciag  and  ntbhinc  the 
earsof  com  was  conntedahxm  of  leaping  aad  thmhing.  The 
hungry  disciples  had  so  transgressed  as  they  walhcd  through  the 
fields  of  ripe  corn.  Jesus  defenilcd  them  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  had  eaten  the  shcwbread,  which  only  priests  might 
eat,  and  had  given  it  to  hi.s  hungry  men.  Necessity  absolves 
from  ritual  restrictions.  And  he  went  farther,  and  proclaimed 
a  principle:  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath."  For  a  second  time,  in  justifying  H'm  position.  He 
used  thamiiawhiii"  theSoaotMaa."  The  warda  ought  aowd 
to  JcwMi  e—  — leiy  M  a  ayanaym  Ib>  '*  wea.**  FotHimill^ 
and  possibly  for  some  olbm,  they  involved  a  lefetcnce,  aa 
appears  later,  to  the  "one  like  to  a  son  of  man  "  in  Daniel's 
prophecy  of  the  coming  kingdom.  Tlu  y  en- ph  .!  i.:  1  His  r(  I.it  ion 
to  humanity  .is  a  whole,  in  contrast  to  su>h  n.irro«tr  lilies  as 
"  Son  of  Al  rah.-im  "  or  "  Son  of  David."  They  were  fitted  to 
express  a  wider  mission  than  that  of  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah: 
He  stooiaad^wlie  for  manldnd.  The  controversy  was  renewed 
when  a  nun  with  a  withered  hand  afipcarcd  in  the  ayrugogiue 
en  the  Sabbath,  akiA  the  lahbia  watched  ta  ace  adwthar|n« 
would  heal  Urn.  For  the  0nt  thoe^  we  lead  that  Joaa  wag 
angry.  They  w«f«  wBfUDy  Mind,  and  Ihcy  weaU  father  dot 
sec  good  done  than  see  it  done  in  a  way  that  contradicted  their 
teachings  and  undermined  their  influence.  After  a  sharp  rcmon- 
strance.  He  healed  the  man  by  a  mere  word.  Andlhey  went 
out  to  make  a  compact  with  the  followers  of  the  wqrldly  Herod 
to  kill  Him,  and  so  to  stave  off  a  religious  revolutiM  which 
might  easily  have  been  followed  by  political  trouble. 

Up  to  t  hb  point  what  have  we  seen  ?  On  t  he  stage  of  Palestine 
aa  outlyiiw  dhttkt  «i  the  Roaaa  Enpin,  the  home  of  the 
lewkh  natlen.  aow  nAjhet  hot  atfU  fired  with  the  »»€mpiim» 
hope  of  freedom  and  evta  o(  tuivcnBl  dwriaatlon  *(**^ 
under  (he  leadership  of  a  dhrhtety  aaoteted  King,  a  new  fguiu 
has  appoartil.  His  appearance  has  been  announced  by  a 
reforming  prophet,  who  has  summoned  the  nation  to  return 
to  its  God,  and  promised  that  a  stronger  than  himself  is  to 
follow.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  who  is  it  that  has  come  ? 
Not  a  rough  prophet  in  the  desert  like  John,  not  a  leader  striking 
forpoUtioalffecdoui,no(apntenderaimingatthe  petty  throne 
oflhiHi»B<li,MateveB  a  gteat  tabbf.  building  on  thepatriotie 
foundation  of  the  FharfMct  who  had  aecaidl  the  aational  lOe 
by  a  new  devotion  to  theancfrntlaw.  M'on»«fflheK.hlit,«Btho 
ronirary,  an  unknown  figure  from  the  remote  h ilia  of  Galilee 
standing  on  the  populous  shores  of  its  lake,  piodaimlag  aa 
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m  fncmge  from  God  thtt  the  highest  hopes  were  about  to  be 
ful61lcd,  fastening  altintMin  on  Il  m  ■If  by  speaking  with 
•uthority  and  altachiiig  a  ft  w  (ollt)»< 's  !•  i  llis  fxrson,  exhibiting 
wonderful  powcn  of  healing  a*  a  u  He  h.is  come  to 

ful&l  all  needs,  manifesting  at  the  same  time  an  unparalleled 
sympathy,  and  setting  quietly  aside  every  rcUgious  convention 
wUdi  Qoiiied  the  outflow  ol  this  sjnnpAihy;  uid  as  the  ratilt 
of  an  Uut  arouiiiig  tha  cMlnaiaaiB  of  astowbhsd  malrifdwaad 
e>-okIng  the  oppMiikM  and  evw  Iho  wunlenMa  umiittnt 
of  the  retigious  guides  of  the  natlen.  Of  His  teachfaiK  m  bavc 
heard  nothing,  except  in  the  occasional  sentences  by  which  He 
justified  some  of  Mis  unexpected  actions.  No  party  is  formed, 
•o  programme  is  announced,  no  d(x:trinc  is  formulated;  without 
assuming  the  title  of  Messiah,  He  offers  Himself  as  the  centre  of 
expectation,  and  seems  to  invite  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
Hispenon.  This,  then,  in  brief  sumnuiy,  is  wfaat  we  have  seen : 
tba  Mttttal  development  of  an  historical  dtiiaiion,  a  inarch 
of  mMa  Icadiag  rapidly  to  a  cUiaax;  an  anexanpled  aticaflli 
and  an  UMiainpled  sympathy  tanins  Inevltabiy  in  an  vara- 
am^^d  liberty;  and  then  the  forces  of  orthodox  religion  com- 
bining with  the  forces  of  worldly  indifference  in  order  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  innovator.  Vet  the  v^rittr  •aHo  in  a  few  p.igi-^  pre- 
sents us  with  so  remarkable  a  representation  shows  r.o  coiiscious- 
nesa  at  all  of  artisiic  ircaimtnt.  He  icUs  a  simple  talc  in  the 
plainest  words:  he  never  stops  to  offer  a  comment  or  to  point  a 
noial.  The  wonder  of  it  all  is  not  in  the  writing,  but  in  the 
Wbjeet  itself.  Wc  fed  that  we  have  here  no  skilful  cooposi- 
tioo,  hut  a  ban  tnuncript  of  what  occuncd.  And  «c  led  be- 
sides that  aadi  a  Mintiva  at  tbia  ia  tba  vsttlqr  flMMMKnBnt 
of  an  answer  to  the  questhm  vfih  «Mch  its  leaders  wmM  have 

come  :o  it;  What  w.is  the  brginr.ing  of  the  Go-spd?  How 
did  the  Lord  Jesus  sfieak  ami  act:*  aud  why  drd  He  arouse  such 
naliKn.int  enmity  amongst  His  own  people? 

We  have  followed  St  Mark's  narrative  up  to  the  point  at 
which  it  became  clear  that  conciliatory  argument  could  luve 
BO  effect  upon  the  Jewish  religious  leaden.  Tlie  cootcoversy 
about  the  Sslibathbad  baaogbt  thdr  diwatiifictiBti  toa climax. 
Henceforth  Jesus  was  to  tbem  a  levolatioDary,  who  must,  by 
any  neans,  be  soppiesaed.  After  tbii  dcdriva  bfcacb  a  new 
period  opens.  Jesus  leaves  Capernaum,  never  again,  it  would 
seem,  to  appear  in  its  synagogue.  Henceforward  He  was  to  be 
found,  with  His  disciples,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  vast 
multitudes  gathered  round  Him,  drawn  not  only  frora  G^hUe  and 
Judaea,  but  also  from  the  f.Trther  districts  north  anil  cj'.i  of 
these.  He  would  take  refuge  from  the  crowds  in  a  boat,  which 
caified  Him  from  shore  to  shore;  and  His  healing  activity  was 
flow  at  its  height.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  tlus  popular  enthusiasm 
He  kaaw  that  the  time  had  oo«m  to  pniiofla  lor  a  very  different 
fntiue,  and  anordiiigly  a  fmh  departiwa  waa  auMle  when  Ho 
aelecti^  twelve  of  His  disdples  tar  a  more  intimate  oompanion- 
ship,  with  a  view  to  a  special  mission:  "  He  appointed  twelve 
that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  preach  and  to  have  power  to  cast  out  the  devils." 
The  excitement  and  presiure  of  the  crowds  was  at  this  time 
alanOBt  overwhelming,  and  (he  relatives  of  Jc&us  endeavoured  to 
iCtlnin  Him;  "  for  they  said,  He  is  mad."  The  scribes  from 
offered  a  more  sinister  explanation,  saying  that  He 
i  fay  the  prince  of  the  deinls,  and  that  ilua  was  why 
He  «aa  able  to  control  aB  the  evil  apiriia.  Ha  answered  tbem 
firs!  in  figurative  language,  speaking  of  the  certain  downfall 
of  a  kingdom  or  a  family  divided  against  itself,  and  of  tlie  strong 
man's  house  which  could  not  be  looicd  unless  the  strong  man 
were  firit  !>ound.  Then  followed  tlic  tremendous  warning,  tlial 
to  .T<sign  Ifii  work  to  Satan,  and  so  to  call  rihuI  cmI,  w.us  to 
blaspheme  agair^sl  the  Holy  Spirit — ihc  one  sin  which  admitted 
of  (M  forgiveocss.  Presently,  when  I  fe  was  told  that  His  mother 
and  brethren  were  calling  for  Him,  He  diKlaimed  their  iQUrfer^ 
eocc  by  pctotiof  to  a  new  cinle  of  family  r( 
of  aU  iheoo  who  "  do  the  will  of  Cod 

Again  wc  find  Him  teaching  by  the  lalce,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  muliiiudc  is  sllll  so  great  that  He  sits  in  a  l*o.it  while  thty 
Uae  the  shore,   for  the  ^rst  lime  we  arc  aUowtxl  to  hear  bow 
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He  taught  dbeni.  He  ^vet  them  a  panble  from  nat«w  the 

sower's  three  kinds  of  failure,  compensated  by  the  rich  pruiuce 
of  the  good  soil.  At  tl.c  close  He  utters  the  preg-  cbrHi-i 
nanl  saying:  '"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  Ttmhia^ 
hear."  When  His  disciples  afterwards  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion, He  per  faced  it  by  saying  that  the  inner  circle  only 
were  intended  to  understand.  The  disciples  might  learn  that 
the  message  would  often  prove  fruitless,  but  that  nevertheless  aa 
abundant  liarvest  vMohl  resuit.  For  tlie  light  was  intended  to 
shine,  and  the  hidden  was  meant  to  be  nvealed.  Another 
parable  compared  the  kinfrdom  of  Cod  to  seed  which,  whea 
once  planted,  must  inevitably  gcrmitutc;  the  process  was 
secret  and  slow,  but  the  harvest  w.is  certain.  Again,  it  was 
hke  the  tiny  mustard-seed  which  grew  out  of  all  proportioo 
to  its  original  size,  till  the  birds  could  shelter  in  its  great  branches. 
These  enigmatic  speeches  were  all  tliat  the  multitudes  got, 
but  the  disciples  in  private  were  tanght  their  lesson  of  hope. 
Aa  we  review  this  teaching  it  b  voy  iwnaitahlc,  The  woM 

of  oonmon  thfaici  b  leca  to  be  •  lciaon4wok  of  the  Uagdv*  «( 
CodtotboKwIiohavceyestoveadit.  Whit  that  kingdom  isto 
be  we  are  not  told;  we  are  only  taught  that  its  coming  is  secret. 

slow  and  certain.  If  nature  in  its  or(ii:'..iry  pnxesses  was  thus 
seen  to  be  full  of  siRnificance,  the  (IimljjUs  were  also  to  learn 
that  it  was  under  His  conTul  As  ihi-  biial  from  whii  h  He  had 
been  teaching  passed  to  the  other  sMr,  ihc  tired  Teacher  sUpt. 
A  sudden  storm  tcrriAed  the  disciples,  ami  they  roused  Him  in 
alarm.  He  stilled  the  storm  with  a  word  and  lebulted  Uicir 
want  of  faith.  "  Who  then  ia  tUi,"  they  whliriwit  with  awe, 
"  ttet  oven  the  wind  and  the  ten  obcar  Mini?**  OntteMpaiin 
Mils  a.adiitary  spectator  had  watdied  the  rbe  and  the  full  of  the 
tempest,  a  tkrcc  demoniac  who  dwelt  among  the  lomt«  on 
the  mountain  side.  He  believed  himwK  to  he  i>os>csscd  by  a 
regiment  of  demons.  When  Jr^us  bade  them  K'^  inr  h,  he  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine  which 
was  hard  by.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  swine  rushed 
over  a  sleep  place  into  the  lake.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that 
while  most  of  the  cures  which  Jesus  had  performed  appear  to 
have  behmged  to  tijis  data,  tlda  particular  case  ia  deKribed  aa 
an  eaccpt  ionaily  severe  one,  and  the  viiible  eBact  of  the  m  nwoil 
of  fab  tormentors  nuy  have  ffOOJif  hclpad  lo  IcalMC  the  mu*$ 
shattered  personality. 

We  must  not  allcmp;  lo  tr.icc  in  detail  she  whole  of  ?t  Mark's 
story.  Wc  h.ivc  followed  It  long  enough  tosce  its  dirtclness  and 
simplicity,  to  observe  llic  natur  ihuss  with  which  one  ir>cider.i 
succeeds  another,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  m.iniiestaiion  ol  a 
personality  at  once  strong  and  symiuilieiic,  wielding  extra- 
ordlnarypowcot  which  are  placed  wholly  at  the  service  of  otbeoi 
and  lefuaiot  to  be  Madefed  from  helping  men  by  the  oidiaaiy 
rcstxietioaa  of  aodat  or  tcUglbus  custom.  And  w«  have  aoen  as 
the  eenaequence  of  alt  this  the  development  of  an  bisloricsl 
situation  in  which  the  le.idirs  of  current  orthodow  ally  thirn- 
selves  with  the  in(lilierer;li5m  which  accepts  exi^'.iiig  poliiK.! 
conditiiin-j  in  order  to  [lui  d  t.'.r.  .1  ili,lurbcr  of  the  [H'acc.  We 
must  now  be  content  with  a  broader  survey  of  the  course  ol 
events. 

Two  notable  cures  were  wrought  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake— the  heahng  of  the  woman  with  the  ilWIC  and  the  toiyivol 
Jairus'a  daughter.  In  each  ol  Umsc  ciuca  1 
is  given  to  the  requirement  and  tlic  reward  of  faith — 
that  is  to  say,  of  personal  confidence  in  the  Healer:  "  Thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  "  Fear  not.  only  believe." 
.•\fter  this  Jesus  passed  away  from  the  enthusiastic  crowd>  L> 
the  lake  to  visit  His  own  Naureth,  and  to  find  there  a  str.mtc 
incredulity  in  regard  to  one  whom  the  villa^rs  knew  as  the 
carpenter.  Once  more  we  come  across  a  m}°sierious  limiialitia 
of  liis  powers:  "  He  could  not  do  there  any  miracle,"  save  the 
cure  of  a  few  sick  folk;  and  He  marvelled  because  of  their  want 
of  faith.  The  asonent  had  now  come  when  the  twelve  disciplta 
were  lo  be  enlnisiad  with  a  aiuic  of  His  healing  power  and  vo::H 
(he  proclamation  of  repentance.  While  they  arc  journc>i:^ 
two  and  two  in  vario>l^  directions  St  Mark  takes  occasion  lo  tett 
us  ibc  current  conjectures  as  lo  who  Jesus  really  was.  Sootc 
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ttooi^t  Mm  Elijah  or  one  of  the  ancient  prophets  returned  to 
eirth— a  suin^siion  tMscd  on  popular  tradition;  others  said  He 
ms  John  the  Baptist  riirn  from  the  dead— the  supentilion 
tt  Herod  who  had  put  him  to  death.  When  the  disdples 
Ntmcd,  Jtns  i«ek  tkcm  iput  for  nit;  Iwt  the  cieadt  m- 
tmnMti  whoi  they  fcitnd  Him  agitii  nwr  the  hkc,  and  Hii 
Itarninf  compassion  for  these  shepherdless  sheep  led  Him  to  give 
tkem  an  imprc«ive  siRn  that  He  had  indeed  come  to  supply  all 
human  needs  Hithtrlo  FIis  power  had  gone  forth  to  individuals, 
but  now  He  fed  hve  thousand  men  from  the  scanty  ^tock  of  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  That  night  He  came  to  Hi<i  ditripirs 
■alUng  imon  the  waten,  aJid  in  the  period  whkh  ioiincdiaicly 
Mhwed  UMn  tmt  enw  move  •  fmt  wwilamtfai  of  bnling 


WrhmliMrilMlliingfsrMMlliMof  ktqreppoiltiofi;  but 
nowa  fresh  coaBictamewith  certain  acribes  who  had  come  doura 
Om*tu*»  frot"  JcTunlem,  and  who  complained  that  the  dt»- 
jMJa  ciples  neglcclcd  the  ceremonial  \v:i shire  "f  ilnir 
*****  hands  before  meals.  Jesus  replied  wiih  .i  strrn  rr- 
lijki-  .id  Jiessing  the  questioners  as  h\po<:ritcs.  and  expo  ing  ihc 
fj'  •>  oi  a  iysicm  which  allowed  the  breach  of  fur  il.iimntal 
(•ir.mjndmcnts  in  order  that  traditional  reguhtiims  mi>;ht  be 
observed.  He  then  turned  from  them  t9  the  multitude,  and 
Mcfcd  a  layinff  whkh  tai  effect  uuraRcd  the  JeirUi  dbllnctloB 
talinai  dean  and  unclean  meats.  This  was  a  direct  attack  on 
(he  whole  Pharisaic  position.  The  controversy  was  plainly 
irreconcilahir,  .ind  Jc^us  wiihdrew  to  the  north,  actually  passin;:; 
ootside  the  limits  of  ihc  Holy  Land.  Ho  desired  to  rem.Tin 
unknown,  and  rvjt  lo  extend  His  mi-^-icn  to  (l-.c  huthiri  P'lpul.i- 
Iwn,  but  the  cxtr.ionl  n.iry  failhand  the  modest  importunity  o( 
a  Syrophenici.-tn  v  man  IndtlCcd  Him  to  heal  her  daughter. 
Then  He  returned  by  a  circuitous  raute  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

was  marked  by  another  mtfacakns  feeding  of  the 
■Mdiltude,  and  aho  hgr  two  healing  mhadca  which  pieicM 
rniuiual  fnlnics.  In  both  the  patient  was  withdrawn  mm  the 
multitude  and  the  cure  was  wrought  with  Ihc  accompaniincnt  of 
symbolic  actions.  Moreover,  in  one  c3m-  Jesus  is  dtsordKii  as 
yroar.iriR  before  He  ";pokc;  in  the  nlhcr  the  rurc  was  .it  first  in- 
complete; and  both  of  the  men  were  strictly  charged  to  observe 
jilence  afterwards.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  coinddencc  thai  these 
ate  the  last  cures  which  St  Mark  records  as  performed  in  Galilee. 

la  fact  the  Galilean  ministry  is  now-  closed.  Jesus  retires 
■wthwaids  to  Camiea  PMlippi,  and  appears  henceforth  to 
mwmak  detwte  NImsdf  entlreqr  to  ttie  Instruction  of  Ms  db> 
ciplcs.  who  needed  to  he  prepared  far  the  fatal  issue 
which  could  not  lotig  be  dcl.iyed.  He  begins  by  asking  Ihcm 
itii-  I'l  pul  ir  opinion  as  to  Mis  Person.  The  suggestions  arc 
sill!  the  same — John  the  B.iptisl,  or  Klijah,  or  some  other  of 
the  prophets.  But  when  lie  asked  their  own  belief,  Peter 
replied,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ."  He  warned  them  not  to  make 
this  known;  and  He  proceeded  to  give  ihcm  the  wholly  new 
teaching  that  the  Son  «f  Man  moat  suffer  and  be  killed,  adding 
that  after  three  days  He  most  rise  ag^.  Feter  took  Him  asMe 
and  urged  Him  not  to  ^eak  so.  But  He  turned  to  the  other 
disdplesand  openly  rebuked  Peter.  And  then,  addressing  a  yet 
*iJer  circle,  He  ikm.inded  of  those  who  should  follnvs  Him  a 
Sclf  sacrifjce  like  Ills  own.  lie  even  used  the  metaphor  of  the 
cross  which  was  carried  by  the  sufferer  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Life,  he  declared,  could  only  be  saved  by  voluntary  death.  He 
went  on  to  demand  an  unsw-cr\'ing  loyalty  to  Himself  and  His 
teaching  in  tlwfaceof  a  threatening  world;  and  then  He  promised 
that  some  <4  those  who  were  present  should  not  die  before  they 
tad  seen  the  coming  of  the  king<!om  of  God.  We  have  had  no 
him  of  such  leaching  as  this  in  the  whole  of  the  Galilean  ministry. 
Jesus  had  stood  forth  as  the  strong  he.ilcr  and  helper  of  men;  it 
was  bewildering  to  hear  Him  spcik  of  <!yiiig.  He  had  promised 
to  fulfil  men's  highest  exp<.ct,iiions,  if  only  they  would  not 
doubt  His  willingness  and  power.  He  had  been  cnthuM,if,tically 
reverenced  by  the  common  people,  though  suspect  i d  and  at  t  ac  ked 
bf  the  rcligioua  leaders,  lie  had  spoken  of  "  the  will  of  Cod  " 
as  iuprcnte,  and  had  sot  aside  ceremonial  tradttions.  He  had 
■MMNiacod  the  ncanm  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  bvt  bad 


described  it  only  in  parables  from  nature.  He  had  adopted  the 
vague  title  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  had  refrained  from  pn^ 
claiming  Himself  as  the  expected  Messiah.  At  last  the  dierijilea 
had  expressed  their  convictionthat  He  was  the  Chita,  aid  hnai^ 
dtaidy  Ho  icUs  them  that  Hogan  to aMethomyiatioB and  death 
as  the  ncdessaiy  u  eps  to  a  rwrmtluB  and  a  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Fat  her.  It  was  an  amazing  announce- 
ment and  He  plainly  added  that  their  path  hkc  His  own  lay 
through  death  to  life.  The  dark  shadows  of  this  picture  of  the 
future  alone  could  impress  their  minds,  but  a  week  later  three  of 
them  were  allowed  a  momentary  vision  of  the  light  which  shoula 
overcome  the  darkness.  They  saw  Jesus  transfigured  in  a 
radiance  of  glory:  Elijah  ^ppaMtd  with  Moses,  and  they  talked 
witb  Jesus.  Adoudcatwoverthem,  aada  Vaica,Uk*thatof 
the  Baptism,  pwrlilmid  "TMs  it  Mj  Son,  tho  Bchived:  hc«r 
yt  Him."  They  were  bMden  to  keep  the  vision  secret  till  the 
Son  of  Man  should  have  risen  from  the  dead.  It  was  in  itself  a 
foretaste  of  rt-surrection,  and  the  puzzled  disciples  remembered 
that  tlu  scribes  declared  that  before  the  resurrection  Elijah 
would  appear.  Their  minds  were  confused  as  to  what  resurrec- 
tion was  meant.  Jesus  told  them  thatElijah  had  in  fact  come; 
and  He  also  said  that  the  Scriptures  forctoM  the  sufferings  ol 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  situation  sras  wholly  btyood  their 
tnup,  wid  thamtylaogimgeof  Bi  Marit  ai  lUs  paint  aetmo  to 
reflect  the  eonfusion  of  their  minds. 

The  other  disciples,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  vainly  en> 
dravouring  to  cure  a  peculiarly  violent  rase  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Jesus  Himself  cast  out  the  demon,  but  not  before 
the  suffering  cl'.ild  Iki  I  been  rindirnj  siemingly  lifeless  by 
final  assault.  Then  they  journeyed  secretly  through  Galilee 
towards  Judaea  and  theeaslern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Onthe  way 
Jesus  reinforced  the  new  lesson  of  sclf-remwdatioa.  He  oSered 
the  little  chiMren  as  the  type  of  those  to  whom  the  UngdM  of 
God  bdongcd;  and  He  disappointed  a  young  and  wealthy  a«l> 
rant  to  Hb  favoar,  amazing  His  disciples  by  saying  that  tM 
kingdom  of  God  could  hardly  be  entered  by  the  rich;  he  who 
forsook  all  should  have  alt,  and  more  than  all;  the  worhi'l 
t  iiiniatcs  were  to  be  reversed — the  first  should  be  last  and  the 
last  first.  They  were  now  journeying  towards  Jcrus.alem,  and 
the  prediction  of  the  Passion  was  repeated.  James  and  Ji  hn, 
who  had  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  and  who  were  confident 
of  the  coming  glory,  asked  for  the  places  nearest  to  their  Master, 
and  prnfrmril  their  icadinem  to  share  His  sufferings.  When 
the  ether  ten  were  aggrieved  Jcsns  declared  that  grntncas  was 
measured  by  service,  not  by  rank;  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  had 
come  not  to  be  serA'cd  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  His  life  to 
ransom  many  other  lives.  As  they  came  up  fnmi  the  Jordan 
valley  and  passed  through  Jericho,  an  incident  occurred  whiih 
signallTied  the  beginning  of  the  final  periixl.  A  blind  man 
appealed  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  David,"  and  was  answered 
by  the  restoration  of  his  sight;  and  when,  a  little  later,  Jesnt 
fulfilled  an  andcnt  prophecy  by  mounting  an  ass  and  tiding  into 
Jerusalem,  the  moltitades  shouted  their  wrfceme  to  the  leturBing 
"  kingdom  of  David."  Hitherto  He  had  not  permitted  any 
public  recognition  of  His  Messiahship,  but  now  He  entered 
David**      in  lowly  but  significaat  pomp  as  David'k  pwwlied 

heir. 

Two  inci<Ients  illustrate  Ihc  spirit  of  judgment  w  ith  which  He 
approached  the  splendid  but  apostate  city.  On  His  arrival  lie 
had  carefully  observed  the  condition  of  the  Temple,  rnttyioio 
and  had  retired  to  sleep  outside  the  dty.  On  the  ifwau'Mfc 
following  morning,  finding  no  fnlt  on  a  fig>trce  in  fall  leaf, 
He  said, "  Let  no  man  eat  frdtof  tbce  henceforth  for  ever."  It 
was  a  parable  of  impending  doom.  Then,  when  He  entered 
the  Temple,  He  swept  aw.iy  with  a  fiery  .'e.;!  the.  nurtliants  and 
merchandise  which  had  turned  Co<rs  Ilou^e  into  "a  rolibers' 
den."  The  act  was  at  once  an  as.seriion  of  cuinrr.ar.ding  au- 
thority and  an  open  condemnation  of  the  r<Ii^;iou^  rulers  who 
had  permitted  the  desecration.  Its  Immed.ate  etlcct  was  to 
make  new  and  powerful  enemies;  for  the  cliicl  priests,  as  well  as 
their  rivals  the  scribes,  were  now  infhmcd  agahut  Him.  At  Ik* 
moment  tbcy  coold  do  nothing,  but  the  neit  d^  thcjr  formalx 
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demanded  whence  He  derived  His  right  so  to  act.  When  they 
refused  to  answer  Hi*  question  as  to  the  authority  of  John  the 
Baptist  He  in  turn  refused  to  tell  them  His  own.  But  He 
uttered  a  parable  which  more  than  answered  them.  The  owner 
of  the  vineyard,  who  had  seot  his  servants  and  last  of  all  his  only 
son,  would  visit  their  rejection  and  murder  on  the  wicked 
kialwDdiDai.  He  added  a  Rninder  that  Uw  stone  wbicli  the 
bidMan  NfaNd  efier  all,  tlM  DMm  choiofc  Tbcy  «m 
restrained  btm  MNBtiag  Him  by  fear  of  tbe  people,  to  wbom 
the  ibmiliig  of  the  parable  was  plain.  Tbey  therefore  tent  a 
joint  deputation  of  I'h.irisccs  .ir.d  llcrodians  to  entrap  Him 
with  a  question  as  to  the  Roman  tribute,  in  answering  whicli  ilc 
must  cither  lose  His  intlucncc  with  the  people  or  cL-c  l:iy  H:i;i- 
leli  open  to  a  charge  of  treason.  When  they  were  balQcd,  the 
8nddaoaai|  to  triiaae  party  the  chief  priests  belonged,  sought  in 
viIb  to  peie  Hia  with  a  problem  as  to  the  murvection  of  the 
dead;  aad  after  that  a  mom  honest  acfibe  confessed  tbe  trath 
of  His  teaching  as  to  the  supnmaqr  of  love  to  God  and  ana  over 
all  tbe  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Temple,  and  was  t«M  in  reply 
that  hi-  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jrsus  Himself 
now  put  a  qucsiioa  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  which 
identified  the  Nfessiah  with  "  the  Son  of  David  ";  and  then 
He  denounced  those  scribes  whose  pride  and  extortion  and 
hypocrisy  were  preparing  for  them  a  terrible  doom.  Before  He 
left  the  Temple,  never  to  return,  one  incident  gave  Him  pure 
satisfaction.  His  own  teaching  that  aO  onist  be  given  for  Cod 
ma  iWnstnited  by  the  devotion  of  a  poer  widow  who  cast  jaio 
the  tieasny  the  two  tlnr  coins  iriddi  weie  eB  that  she  had. 
As  He  passed  out  He  lonleld,  in  words  which  corresponded  to 
the  doom  of  the  fig-tree,  the  utter  demolition  of  the  imposing 
but  profitless  Temple;  and  presently  He  opened  up  to  four  of 
His  disciples  a  vision  of  the  future,  warning  them  against  false 
Christs,  bidding  thern  expect  great  sorrows,  national  and 
personal,  declaring  that  the  gospel  "^usi  be  proclaimed  to  all 
the  aatiotts,  and  that  after  a  great  tribulation  the  Son  of  Man 
shonU  appear,  **  ooodng  irith  tbe  clouds  of  heaven."  The  day 
and  the  boor  aane  knew,  neither  the  angels  nor  the  Son,  hut 
only  the  Fatter:  It  waa  the  dniy  of  all  to  watch. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  icenca.  Thepassoverwasappnach* 
ing,  and  plots  were  being  laid  for  His  dcslruclion.  He  Himself 
FtoMt  spoke  mysteriously  of  His  burial,  when  a  woman 
Sctatm.  poured  a  vase  of  costly  ointment  upon  His  head. 
To  some  this  seemed  a  wasteful  act;  but  He  accepted  it  as 
a  token  of  the  love  which  gave  all  that  was  in  its  power,  and 
Be  pfomisod  that  it  should  never  cease  to  illustrate  His  Gospel. 
I^en  ef  the  diadples  were  sent  into  Jerttsalem  to  prepare  the 
tanvermeaL  Diving  the  aeal  Jesus  dedaied  that  He  should 
be  betrayed  by  one  ol  tbdr  nnHriicr.  .Later  in  the  evenlnf  He 
gave  tbcm  bread  and  wine,  prockiniing  that  these  were  His  body 
and  His  blood— the  tokens  of  His  giving  Himself  to  them,  and 
of  a  new  rovrnaut  witli  Co  l  through  His  death.  As  they  wiih- 
diew  to  the  Mount  uf  Ulivc!>  He  foretold  their  general  flight,  but 
promised  that  when  He  was  risen  He  would  gp  before  them  into 
Galilee.  Peter  protested  faithfulness  unto  death,  but  was  told 
that  he  would  deny  his  Master  three  times  that  very  night. 
Tliea  coining  to  a  place  called  Gcthsemane,  He  bade  tlie  disriplrs 
wait  while  He  should  pray;  and  talting  the  three  who  had  been 
with  Him  at  the  Transfifuration  He  told  them  to  tarry  near 
Him  and  to  watch.  He  went  forward,  and  fdl  on  tbe  ground, 
praying  that  "  the  cup  might  be  taken  away  "  from  Him,  but 
resigning  HiroM:lf  to  His  Father's  will.  Presently  Jud.is  arrived 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  an<l  Rrrtlfd  his  .Master  with  a  kiss — 
the  signal  for  His  arrest.  The  di<^ciples  fled  in  panic,  after  one 
Ofthen  had  wounded  the  high  priest's  servant.  Only  a  nameless 
yetiag  man  tried  tp  foUow,  but  he  too  fled  when  bands  were  laid 
upon  Um.  Bdoee  the  high  priest  Jesus  was  charged,  among 
Other  smnali?**,  with  thtcateniag  to  destroy  the  Temple;  bat 
the  OMtter  was  bnmght  to  an  issue  when  He  wu  plainer  asked 

Be  were  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  One."  He 
answered  that  He  was,  and  He  predicted  that  they  should  see 
the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  vision  of  the  Son  ol  Man  sitting  on  the 
rii^t  band  of  power.  Thereupon  He  was  condemned  to  death 


for  manifest  blasphemy,  and  a  scene  of  cruel  mockery  foUowUd. 
Meanwhile  Peter  in  the  court  below  had  been  bitting  with  the 
servants,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  recognition  bad  thrice 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  Jesus.  Thus  the  night  passed, 
and  in  the  morning  Jesus  was  '.akcn  to  Pilate,  for  the  Jewish 
council  had  no  power  to  execute  their  decree  of  death.  PilaMfs 
quMtion,  "  Art  Thou  tbe  Kiag  of  tbe  Jews?"  shows  the  nmnn 
of  the  atftiwatioii  whieh  waa  thought  likely  to  teO  wkb  the 
Roman  governor.  He  had  already  in  bonds  one  leader  of 
revolution,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  blood— a  uriking 
contrast  to  the  calm  and  silent  figure  who  stood  before  him.  At 
this  moment  a  crowd  came  up  to  ask  the  fuli'ilment  of  his  annual 
act  of  grace,  the  pardon  of  a  prisoner  at  ihc  I'a>>,ovcr.  I'datr, 
discerning  that  it  was  the  envy  of  the  rulers  which  sought  to 
destroy  an  inconvenient  rival,  offered  "  the  King  of  the  Jews  " 
as  the  prisoner  to  be  released.  But  the  chief  priests  succeeded 
in  making  the  people  ask  for  Barabbaa  and  demand  tbe  crnd* 
fizion  of  Jeiua.  Pilate  fulfilled  his  pledie  by  living  then  the 
man  of  their  choice,  and  Jesus,  whoai  he  bad  vainly  hoftcd  to 
release  on  a  satisfactory  pretext,  be  now  condemned  to  the 
shameful  punishments  of  scourging  and  crucifixion,  tor  the 
cross,  as  Jesus  ha>i  foreseen,  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  Jewish 
pretender  to  sovereignty.  The  Roman  soldiers  mocked  "  the 
King  of  the  Jews  "  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  tboms. 
As  they  led  Him  out  they  forced  the  craas,  wluch  the  sufferer 
commonly  carried,  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  Simon  of  Cyreocv 
wbowaoaa  Akiaadcr  and  Rufus  ate  hero  aaentipned— |>Prtah|y 
aabeioghnowBtoSt  Mark's  readeia;  at  any  rate,  k  is  wtiiiilini 
to  note  that,  in  writing  to  (he  Christians  at  Rome,  St  Paul  a 
few  years  earlier  had  sent  a  greeting  to"  Rufus  and  bis  mother." 
Over  the  cro';'^,  which  stood  between  two  others,  was  the  con- 
demnatory inscription,  "  The  King  of  the  Jews."  This  wis  the 
Roman  designation  of  Him  whom  tbe  Jev^i^h  rulers  tauntingly 
addressed  as  "  the  King  of  Israel."  The  same  rcvilers,  with  a' 
deeper  truth  than  they  knew,  summed  up  the  mystery  of  His 
life  and  death  when  tbey  said,  "  He  saved  others,  Himself  He 
cannot  save." 

great  rtsfknf  11  shrBiidfd  the  tfoif  ior  tbwe  hflwi,  ^Trf  tbcni 
In  His  native  Aramaic,  Jesus  cried  in  the  words  of  die  Pfeafan, 

"  My  Cod.  My  Cod,  why  has  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  One  other 
cry  lie  uttered,  and  the  end  came,  and  at  that  moment  the  veil 
of  the  Temple  w.is  rent  from  top  to  bottom — an  omen  of  fearful 
import  to  those  who  had  mocked  Him,  even  on  the  cross,  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Temple,  who  in  three  days  should  build  it  anew. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  do  not  appear  as  spectators  of  the  end,  but 
only  a  group  of  woixien  who  had  ministered  to  His  neoda  li 
CaUke,  and  had  followed  Uim  up  to  Jerusalem.  Tbewwntoi* 
watched  Hb  burial,  whidi  was  perfeimed  by  a  Jewish  cwinriBMr, 
to  whom  Pilate  had  granted  the  body  after  the  centurion  had 
certified  the  mUty  of  the  unexpectedly  early  death.  The  body 
was  placed  in  a  rock-hewn  tomb,  and  a  great  stone  wa's  rolle  l 
against  the  entrance.  Sunset  brought  on  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
but  the  next  evening  the  -.m  men  brought  spices  to  anoint  the 
body,  and  at  sunrise  on  the  third  day  they  arrived  at  the  tomb, 
and  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  They  entered  and 
found  a  young  man  in  a  white  robe,  who  said,  "  He  is  risen.  He 
is  not  here,"  and  bade  them  say  to  His  disciples  and  Peter,  *'  He 
goeth  bcfbiie  you  into  Galilee;  thcto ye  shall  see  Him,  aa  He  said 
unto  you."  In  terror  they  fled  from  the  tomb,  **  and  they  said 
nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  feared  ..." 

So  with  a  broken  sentence  the  narrative  ends.  The  document 
is  im|KTfcct,  owing  probably  to  the  accidtnlal  loss  of  its  last 
leaf.  In  very  early  times  attempts  were  made  to  furnish  it  with 
a  fitting  close;  but  neither  of  the  supplements  ^hich  we  find  in 
manuscripts  can  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  original  writer. 
If  we  ask  what  must,  on  grounds  of  literary  probabQlty,  bnto 
been  added  befotc  tbe  record  waa  dosed,  we  aigr  content  eoi^ 
sdves  here  with  saying  that  some  incident  must  oertalidy  have 
been  narrated  which  should  have  rsalised  tbe  twice-rrpeated 
promise  that  Jesus  would  be  seen  by  His  disciples  in  Galilee. 

J  Dofumrnt  used  hySl  Xfotltiew  and  Si  Luke. — We  pass  on  now 
to  compare  with  this  narrative  of  St  Mark  another  very  eni|f 
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itBUtnt  wMeh  no  longer  exists  in  an  independent  form,  but 
fdhkh  can  be  partially  recoostructed  from  (he  portions  of  it 
•bkb  have  been  embodied  in  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  aruJ 
St  Luke. 

When  «e  review  St  Mark's  narrative  as  a  whole  we  arc  struck, 
6rU  of  all,  vitk  ilt  directness  aitd  simplicity.  It  moves  stroight- 
Jomid  tvoa  t  wclMdwed  pub.  U  item  ii»  ihe  Lwd  Jcmh 
fottfing  M  Ite  flriHiw  pndieud  by  the  Baptiit  wltbaul  de- 
darios  Hbitelf  to  be  the  Mnalab;  attiactiaf  (be  OMikittMtes 
la  Galilee  by  His  healing  power  aod  Hia  unbounded  aympathy, 
ind  at  the  same  time  awakenini^  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the 
leaders  of  religion;  training  a  few  disciples  till  they  reach  the 
conviction  that  lie  is  the  Christ,  an<l  then,  but  not  till  then, 
aiJmilling  them  into  the  secret  of  His  coming  sufferings,  and 
prtpariog  ihetn  for  a  miaaion  in  which  they  also  muit  sacrifice 
iJiMtsclmi  thea  jouracying  to  Jenuakm  to  fulfil  dia  deMiny 
•Mdi  He  fouMwr.acwptb^  tbe  mfoaabUatyet  the  MtMitnic 
tide;  only  to  be  fnndfmnwi  by  the  icBgiaitt  niithorfclc*  as  a 
biupbcmer  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  pretender 
lo  the  Jc»i«h  throne.  Tint  is  the  atory  in  its  Ijarwi  cuiiiinc. 
It  is  j'iequate  lo  its  presumed  (mrposc  of  ofTi-nriK  tn  disMnt 
Ccniil  -  coii  itrts  a  clear  account  of  their  Mnst<  r's  c.^rtfily  ■.■.ork, 
and  ol  (he  causes  which  led  to  His  rejection  by  His  own  people 
ami  to  His  death  by  Roman  crucifixion.  The  writer  makes  no 
comment  on  the  wondetAil  sloty  whkb  be  (cUs.  AUoaions  lo 
Jewish  customs  an,  mdaed,  npkiiwd  m  ihay  oecar,  but  apart 
bom  this  tbe  ntnmtim  tpfian  to  be  e  mm  tnMoipt  of 
'itmatbned  bets.  The  acton  are  aevcr  cfaaraeteriied;  their 
actions  are  simply  noted  down;  there  is  no  praise  and  no  blame. 
To  this  simplicity  and  directness  of  narrative  we  may  in  large 
measure  aiirtbuic  the  fact  that  when  two  later  evangelists 
(Jtsircil  to  give  fuller  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life  they  both 
made  this  early  book  the  nl  ihcir  work,    hi  those  d,iys 

tbexc  was  no  sense  of  unfairness  in  using  up  existing  materials 
in  order  to  make  a  more  complete  trcatiMfc  Accordingly  so 
mach  of  St  Mark's  Goapcl  has  been  taken  owr  ward  for  wotd  in 
the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  Matthew  that,  if  cvwy  apy of  it 
hid  periibcd,  wc  couM  Mill  aKHMtott  laife  iMcUoBt  of  it  by 
cuehlOy  comparing  their  nanatiws.  They  did  not  hesitate, 
however,  lo  alter  St  Mark's  languicc  where  it  ^e^mcf^  to  them 
rough  or  otjscurc,  for  each  of  ihcin  had  a  iluiiniiive  style  oi  his 
own.  and  St  Luke  wasa  literary  artist  ol  a  high  order  More<jver, 
though  they  both  accepted  the  general  scheme  of  St  Mark's 
urralive.  each  of  ihcm  was  obliged  to  omit  many  incidents  in 
order  to  find  room  for  other  material  which  was  at  their  disposal, 
by  nhich  they  weic  obk  to  eapplement  tbe  deficiencies  of  tbe 
Mrlicr  boolu  Tbe  aoM  coiHpicoeii*  dcfickncy  m  lo  Rfanl 
tooar  lofd'a  tfocMng,  of  wbicli.  at  im  bawe  mm.  Si  Umk  bad 
livea  mipriaingly  little.  Here  they  were  bip|l4y  poiitioa 
to  make  a  very  important  contribution. 

Tor  side  by  side  with  St  Mark's  Gospel  there  was  current  in 
the  earliest  liinci  .mother  account  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  knowledge  of  it  to  d.jy  is  cniirclv  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  later  evangelists  who  embodied 
large  portions  of  it,  working  it  in  and  out  of  the  general  schepic 
which  they  derived  from  St  Mark,  according  as  each  of  them 
thoii^  moat  appropriate  Si  Luke  appean  to  have  taken  it 
over  ia  lectioM  for  the  amt  part  wttheut  math  modification, 
bat  bi  St  Matthew's  Gospel  Its  Incidents  srMatn  And  an  Indepen- 
dent place.  I  hi-  sayin;:-!  to  which  they  gave  rise  arc  often  detached 
from  their  context  and  grouped  with  sayings  of  a  similar  character 
io  as  to  form  considerable  discourses,  or  else  they  are  linked  on 
lo  sayings  which  were  uttered  on  other  occasions  recorded  by 
St  Mark.  It  is  prob:ible  ih.it  many  passages  of  St  Luke's  Gospel 
which  have  no  parallel  in  St  Maltbew  were  also  derived  from 
this  early  source,  but  this  is  not  easily  cap^lle  of  distinct  proof; 
mi,  therefore,  ia  order  to  gaia  a  secuie  coMtption  of  tlie  docu- 
owM  ■«  miM  eonlUie  ourselves  at  fim  (0  those  paitsof  h  iriddi 
were  borrowed  by  both  writers.  We  shad,  however,  look  to 
Si  Luke  in  the  main  as  preserving  for  us  the  more  nearly  its 
arighial  form. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  an  ouihne  of  the  contents  of  this 


document.  To  b-'gin  with,  it  contained  a  fuller  account  of  the 
teaching  of  John  (he  H.iptist  Si  Mark  tells  us  only  his  message 
of  hope,  but  here  we  read  the  severer  language  with  which  he 
called  men  to  repentance.  We  luar  hii  \v;i,nii  j;  of  "  tho  coming 
wrath  ":  his  mighty  Successor  will  baptize  with  tire;  the  fruitless 
tree  will  be  cast  into  the  fire;  the  chaff  will  be  separated  from  tbe 
wImoI  and  burned  with  unquencbable  fire;  the  claim  to  be 
ebOdmi «(  Abmhaai  «!■  aot  avail,  tm  God  caa  raise  tip  ether 
children  to  Abraham,  if  it  be  frwa  tbe  stones  of  the  desert. 
Next,  wc  have  a  narrative  of  the  Temptation,  of  whirh  St  Mark 
had  but  rernnli-d  the  b.ire  fact.  It  was  grounded  on  the 
Divine  sonship,  which  wc  .Tlrc.iHy  know  was  procjjimed  at  the 
Ii.ip!i^:n.  In  a  threefold  vision  Jesus  is  invitcil  to  enter  upon 
His  inheritance  at  once;  to  satisfy  His  own  needs,  to  accept  of 
earthly  dominion,  to  presume  on  the  Divine  prolectfam.  Tbe 
pasiage  nands  almost  ak>ne  as  a  revelation  of  bincr  conflict  in  a 
life  which  outwardly  was  marked  by  unusiul  calm. 

Not  te  fnM  tho  baihMiai  of  tbe  doraawnt  tbeiw  stood  a 
remifltable  diieoiiiie  ddlvcMd- among  tbe  hills  abeww  the  lahe. 
It  opens  with  a  st.irtling  reversal  of  the  common  esti-  fttttmrn 
males  of  happiness  and  misery.  In  the  light  of  the  oeMii 
coming  kingdom  it  proclaims  the  Mrs^r  lness  of  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  sad  and  the  maligned;  and  the  wofulness 
of  the  rich,  the  full,  the  merry  and  tlie  popular.  It  goes  on  to 
reverse  the  ordinary  maxims  of  conduct.  Enemies  are  to  be 
loved,  helped,  blessed,  prayed  for.  No  blow  is  to  be  returned; 
every  demand,  Just  or  unjtnt,  is  to  be  granted:  in  short,  "  as 
ye  dcrim  tlm  m«  AcnM  do  to  yoa,  do  in  lihe  msiuier  lo  tbcn." 
Then  the  motive  and  the  model  of  this  eonduct  OM  adduced: 
"  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the  Highest ; 
for  He  is  kind  to  the  thinlK  ,%  and  wicked.  Be  merciful,  as 
your  Father  is  mcruiul,  ,ind  j  idgc  not,  .ind  ye  shall  not  be 
judgctl."  We  note  in  [i,isMng  that  this  is  the  first  introduction 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  of  the  fatherhood  of  Go<l.  Cod  is  your 
l-'ather,  He  says  in  effect;  you  will  be  His  sons  if  like  ffim  you 
will  refuse  lo  make  distinctions,  loving  without  looking  for  a 
rHniv,  MM  that  in  the  end  love  will  not  b«  wholly  Itm.  Thin 
fottow  grave  warnings— Imsards  otbeiik  you  arait  bo 
Mrict  with  yoonelvist  oniy  tlw  gsod  cut  tiwly  do  goodibeaicis 
of  these  words  must  be  doeis  ate,  If  they  would  build  on  the 
rock  and  not  on  the  sand.  So,  with  the  parable  of  the  two 
builders,  the  discourse  reached  its  form.il  r|t)>;e 

It  was  folloucd  by  the  entry  of  Je^us  into  Cdpcrnaum,  where 
He  was  asked  ;<)  ht-.il  the  s<rv,int  of  a  koman  olTiccr,  This 
man's  unusual  faith,  based  on  his  soldierly  sense  of  discipline, 
surprised  the  Ltsrd,  who  declared  that  it  had  no  equal  in  Israel 
itself.  Somewhat  later  messengers  arrived  from  the  imprisoned 
BapUst,  who  asked  if  Jesos  were  ind.wd  "  the  oomtag  One" 
of  whom  he  had  spohaa.  Jesus  pobMod  to  Kis  actt  of  bcallHg 
thesick,  raising  the  dead  and  predalmbig  good  news  forihepooi; 
thereby  suggesting  to  ihoMr  who  could  understand  that  He  ful* 
filled  the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  .Messiah.  He  then  declared 
the  greatness  of  John  in  exalted  terms,  adding,  however,  that  the 
least  m  the  kingdom  of  tjod  was  John's  superior.  Then  He 
complained  of  the  unreasonableness  of  an  age  whiJi  refused 
John  as  too  austere  and  liimscif  as  too  tax  and  as  U-ing  "  tbe 
friend  of  poblicans  and  sinners."  This  narrative  clearly  pie*, 
aoppeais  a  scfias  of  mimdcs  already  performed,  and  ako  such  a 
oonOict  with  Ihe  Pharisees  as  we  have  leett  recorded  by  St  Mark. 
Presently  we  find  an  offer  of  diadpleihip  VM  by  tiie  wanda« 
that  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  a  homdsm  waadereri  aad  thratha 
stem  refusal  of  a  laqiMsi  for  Itave  to  peiforai  a  fMfaer^  fuacral 

rites. 

Close  upon  these  incidents  follows  a  special  mission  of  disciples, 
introduced  by  the  saying:  "  The  harvest  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  arc  few."  The  disciples  as  thry  joiurncy  oArr 
are  to  take  no  provisions,  but  to  throw  themselves  sartono' 
on  the bOMity  of  their  hearcn;  they  are  lo  heal  the  •'*"*• 
sick  and  to  procUim  the  nssmew  of  tbe  kingdom  of  God. 
The  city  that  rejects  them  ahaR  have  a  less  lenient  judgment 
than  So  l  r  i;  T .  re  and  Sidon  shall  be  better  off  than  cities 
I  like  Cborazio  and  tielhsaida  which  have  Kcn  His  miracles; 
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Capenuium,  favoured  above  »Sl,  shall  link' to  the  deepest  depth. 
If  iwoida  could  be  alenier  ibia  liwae.  they  «i«  thote  which 
foUowi "  He  ibat  htaicth  you  beamb  He;  and  he  that  tcjccteth 
yon  njtcteib  Me,  but  He  that  rejecieib  Me  lejectttb  Him  that 
lent  Mc."  This  reference  to  His  own  penoaal  minion  is  strik- 
ingly expanded  in  word*  which  He  uiu-red  on  the  return  of  the 
disciples.  Alter  (hanking  the  Father  (or  revealms  to  babes 
what  He  hides  (rom  ihc  wise,  He  coniinued  in  my^icrious 
language:  "  All  things  arc  delivered  to  Mc  by  My  Father,  and 
none  knowcth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and  who  ihr 
Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  choosclb  to 
levcal  Htm."  Happy  were  the  disciples  in  seeing  aad  hftfing 
irbai  pnphets  and  kings  had  looked  (or  in  vain. 
.'  Wbea  Hli  diadpks,  having  watched  Hin  at  prayer,  desired 
to  be  uught  bow  to  pray,  they  were  Indden  to  address  God  as 
"  Father  ";  to  ask  first  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name, 
and  the  coming  of  His  kingdom,  then  for  their  daily  fix>d,  for 
the  pardon  of  their  iins  and  for  freedom  from  temptation.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  a  family  -iha:  iho  sons  mifiht  be  true  to  Uie 
Father,  and  the  Father  true  to  the  sons;  and  they  were  further 
eBoeuraged  by  a  parable  of  the  family:  "  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive.  •  •  •  Every  one  that  asketb  rcoetveth  ":  lor  the  heavenly 
Father  witt  do  mote,  not  less,  than  aa  earthly  father  wmild  do  for 
his  cUldiea.  After  He  had  caat  out  a  (huiih  deoMn,  teme  said 
that  His  power  was  doe  to  Beeltebub.  He  aonmiiagly  asked 
them  by  whom  the  Jews  themselves  cast  out  demons,  and  He 
claimed  that  Hii  power  was  a  sign  thai  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
come.  BjI  Hl-  vv^nu  j  tfuin  \hil  demons  cast  out  once  might 
return  in  greater  force.  When  ihcy  asked  (or  a  sign  (rum  heaven, 
He  would  give  ihcm  no  more  than  the  sign  of  Jonah,  explaining 
that  the  repentant  Nincviies  should  condemn  the  present 
fenefatioa:  ao,  too,  should  the  queen  of  Sheba;  for  that  which 
they  were  now  rejecting  ma  aiofie  tlian  Jonah  and  ntmt  ihaii 
SolMmm.  Yet  fwrtbcr  wamfaigi  wvrc  given  when  a  Pharisee 
Invited  Him  to  his  table,  and  eqntsscd  surprise  that  He  did  not 
wash  His  hands  before  the  meal.  The  cleansing  of  externals  and 
the  tithing  of  garden  produce,  He  <li.clarc5.  have  usurped  the 
place  of  jiidRment  and  the  love  of  CumI.  Woe  i>  pronounced 
u()"ii  tin-  I'harrjcc-j :  ihcy  .iri-  -.lh  K  -.siirs  to  the  murderers  of 
the  prophets.  Then  citing  from  Genesis  and  j  Chronicles,  the 
first  and  last  books  in  the  order  of  the  Jewish  Bible,  He  declared 
that  all  righteous  blood  Inm  that  of  Abel  to  ilut  of  Zachaiiah 
thould  be  required  «(  that  genenrtioB.  Afur  this  the  diKiplcs 
are  encouraged  nM  to  Icar  their  niideioBa  oppoaania.  The 
very  sparrows  are  God's  care— much  more  sbaR  they  be;  the 
hairs  of  their  head  are  all  counted.  In  the  end  the  Son  of  Man 
will  openly  own  those  who  have  owned  Him  before  nun  For 
earthly  needs  no  lliought  is  to  be  taken:  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  make  no  provision  for  their  life  and  beauty.  God  wiil 
give  food  and  raiment  to  those  who  arc  seeking  His  kini;dom. 
Earthly  goods  should  be  given  away  in  exchange  for  the 
imperishable  treasures.  Suddenly  will  the  Sun  of  Man  come: 
happy  the  aetvant  irimm  His  Maswr  &nd*  al  his  appointed  task. 
In  brief  parables  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  to  •  nmstard- 
aecd  and  to  leaven.  When  Jesus  is  asked  if  the  saved  shall  be 
few.  He  replies  that  the  door  is  a  narrow  one.  Then,  changing 
His  illustration,  He  s-iys  that  many  shall  sick  entrance  in  vain, 
for  the  master  of  the  houst:  will  refuse  to  rcco^ni/e  them.  But 
while  they  arc  excluded,  a  multitude  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

>  His  eyes  are  now  &aed  on  Jerusalem,  where,  like  the  prophets. 
He  must  die.  "  Jertisalcm,  Jcnisakm,  how  often  have  I  desired 
to  gather  thy  children  together,  aa  a  bird  her  brood  beneath  her 
vtiigi,  b«t  ye  refused.**  "  Ye  shall  not  see  Me.iintil  ye  dun  say, 
Blessed  b  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  After  this 
we  have  the  healing  of  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath,  with  a 
reply  to  the  murmuring  I'harisres,  and  then  a  parable  of  the 
failutc  ul  invited  guests  and  the  hllini?  o(  their  places  from  the 
strccis  A  few  (ragmenlary  paSianes  remain,  of  which  it  will  be 
suitKical  to  cite  a  word  or  two  to  call  them  to  remembrance. 
.Then  ia  a  irania|  that  he  who  fotaakca  not  lather  and  BBOther 


cannot  be  a  diadple.norhe  who  does  not  bear  his  cross.  Savour* 
Icsa  salt  is  fit  for  nothing.  The  lost  sheep  is  brought  home  with 
aspedaljoy.  "  Yccannotiervc  God  and  Mammon."  Scandak 
mustarisetbiilwNiohhntbRHigb  whom  they  arise.  The  Son 
of  Man  will  come  with  the  tuddnmcts  of  lightning,  the  days  of 
Noah  and  the  days  of  Lot  will  find  a  parallel  in  their  blind  gaiety 
and  their  inevitable  disaster.  He  who  seeks  to  gam  his  life  will 
lose  it.  "One  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left  "  "  \Shtrc 
the  carcase  is,  the  vultures  will  gather."  Then,  lastly,  wc  have 
a  parable  of  the  servant  who  (ailed  to  employ  the  money  en- 
trusted to  liim;  and  a  promise  thai  the  disciples  shall  sit  on 
twelve  tlironea  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  We  cannot 
say  by  onr  preant  method  of  determinatiOB.  how  tbtadooMMM 
closed:  for  in  the  naifativea  of  the  Paarion  aiMi  the  ReMirrcGllM 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  only  ooindde  in  rnfflit  wMch  ihqr 
have  taken  from  St  Mark. 

Now  that  we  have  reconstructed  in  oullirve  this  early  account 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  has  been  used  by  both  the  later 

evangelists,  we  may  attempt  to  compare  the  pic  ture  r  mtim 

which  it  presents  to  us  with  that  which  was  offered 
by  St  .Mark.    But  in  doing  so  we  must  remember  * 
thai  wc  know  it  only  in  fiagmenta.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  oMMt  of  it  ia  embedded  in  Si  Lake's  Gospel,  and 
somethint  BMM  alio  in  St  Mauhew^  biw  In  order  to  stand  on 
firm  ground  we  have  consMend  thus  far  only  those  portions 

whu.h  both  of  these  \critcTS  elected  to  use  in  rorr.poMnj 
llicir  later  narratives.  To  go  iR-yoiid  i>.  a  «ork  o(  dclKale 
dir>crimmati(in.  It  car  only  Ik-  ellcrti-d  by  ,i  riosc  examination 
of  the  style  and  language  of  the  document,  which  may  enable  us 
in  some  instances  to  identify  with  comparative  security  certain 
passages  which  are  found  in  St  Luke,  but  which  St  Matthew  did 
not  regard  as  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Among  these  we  may 
venture,  quite  wnutively,  to  mcntkm  the  nrmon  at  Namoth 
which  opeiMd  with  a  passage  from  the  Boolt  of  laaiah,  tho  taiiiag 
of  the  widow's  son  at  Naiit,  aad  the  paiaUe  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. These  are  found  in  St  Lake,  but  not  in  St  Matthew  On 
the  oiher  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  wonderful  words 
which  begin,  "  C!omc  unto  Mc  all  ye  that  labour."  were  drawn 
by  St  Maiihiw  ir<jm  ihc  same  document,  thou^-h  ihcy  arc  net 
recorded  by  bl  Luke.  But  here  we  have  entered  upon  a  region 
of  less  ceruinty.  in  wUch critical  scholarship  has  still  much  todo: 
and  these  passages  are  mentioned  here  only  as  a  reminder  that 
I  he  dociunent  must  liavc  contained  more  than  what  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke  each  independently  determined  to  honww  from  iL 
Looking,  then,  at  the  portions  wUch  we  have  indicated  as  having 
this  two-fold  testimony,  we  see  that  in  their  fragmentary  con- 
dition we  cannot  trace  the  clear  historical  development  which 
was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  St  Mark's  (.cnpol.  yet  «c  need 
nut  conclude  that  in  its  complete  form  it  faded  to  present  an 
orderly  narrative.  Next,  we  see  that  wherever  we  are  able  to 
observe  its  method  of  relating  an  incident,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
heabng  of  the  centurion's  servant,  we  have  the  same  charac- 
tcfittics  of  brevity  and  simplicity  which  wc  admired  in  St  Mark. 
No  coonncnt  is  made  by  tfaa  namtor;  he  tells  M»  tale  in  the 
fewest  words  and  passes  on.  Again,  we  note  that  it  supplies 
just  what  we  feel  we  most  need  when  we  have  teached  the  end 
of  St  Mark's  story,  a  fuller  account  of  ihc  teaching  which  Jesus 
gave  to  His  disciples  and  to  the  people  at  large  And  we  sec 
that  the  substance  of  that  teaching  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  scattered  hints  thai  we  found  in  St  Mark.  If  the  father- 
hood of  God  stands  out  clearly,  we  may  remember  a  passage  of 
St  Mark  also  which  speaks  of  "  the  Heavenly  Father  "  as  for- 
giving  those  who  foq^  H  prayer  is  encouraged,  «l  mvy  alsa 
remember  that  tho  atme  passage  of  St  Mark  licorda  the  tayiag: 
"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  for  and  ask,  believe  that  ye 
ha",  c  received  them  and  ye  shall  have  them  "  If  in  one  mystt* 
fious  pa>>age  Jesus  speaks  of  "  the  Father  "  and  "  the  Son  "— 
terms  with  which  the  tiospel  of  St  John  has  made  us  familiar 
—  Si  Mark  also  in  one  passage  uses  the  same  impressive  terms 
— "  the  Son  "  and  "  the  Father  "  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  paralleb  with  St  Mark,  and  at  some  points  the  two  docn- 
menu  aoen  to  oimlip  and  to  iclato  the        ioddnia  in 
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toRiewtnt  (fiffmnt  farm.  There  is  the  same  ose  «>f  parables 

from  rulurc.  ihc  s  imc  im  i^ivcncss  of  speech  and  nnployment  of 
parados,  the  Mmc  dcnuod  to  ucri6ce  all  to  Hin  and  (or  His 

MUl. 

But  the  caotnst  between  the  two  writers  is  even  more  impot- 
unt  for ourpaoMMik  NoaMfimieadltMmi|hU»ptHite«i« 


fWfibawi 


BOt 


jiMleeJ  b0  Inced  Iwfe  snd  thetw  in  St  Mjult,  but  wMcfi 

give  its  lone  to  (he  whole  of  hi>  picture.  Here 
•e  sec  Chriil  standing  forth  in  sohury  ^r-^ridcur,  loukiriK 
with  the  eyes  of  dt.oilRf  world  on  a  Mxicly  which  is  blimily 
hastening  to  its  dissolution.  It  may  be  that  if  this  document 
had  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety,  wc  should  have  gathered 
bom  it  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  seventy  of  our  Lord's  charac- 
ter. Certain  it  is  that  as  we  read  over  these  {ra(nicnts  we  arc 
—I  ahrt  eMUlid  by  tim  pwritwiMiiwI  th»  ilnnl  tt 
ini;  MMl  bf  tke  MMttiM  «f  ndetcf  CMidm  wUdi  MCI 
iepoeditciit  with  a  neranl  condition  of  settled  social  life.  The 
varanig  to  the  nation  sounded  by  the  Baptist,  that  God  could 
nltettp  3  new  family  f<ir  .Abraham,  is  heard  again  and  again  it-, 
oor  Lord's  tciching  C.cnlilc  faith  puts  Israel  to  shame.  'I  he- 
sons  of  the  kingilom  will  Ik-  lift  outside,  while  str-^nper*  feast 
with  Abraham.  Capernaum  shall  go  to  perdition,  Jerusalem 
aittll  be  a  desolate  ruin.  The  doom  of  the  nation  is  pronounced: 
ill  fu«  ii  inuBiiicnti  there  ia  no  ray  o(  hope  for  th*  cxiiliig  cm^ 
I  af  kIiIm  Md  iocietjr  AatoladhndatlawltMii  flie 
tedtfpilid  Mbycana  aad tioMra wiU  find  God's  favour 
btfai*  the  «lf4rtWied  representathwa  of  the  national  religion 
In  <urh  r  ;v!;rio-i  of  .i!T.iirs  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that 
the  great  and  >.!cfii  leather  congratulates  the  poor  and  has 
nothing;  but  piiy  lor  the  rich;  that  He  has  no  interest  at  ,ill  in 
comiort  or  property.  If  a  nunasksyou  foranything.  give  it  him; 
if  he  takes  it  without  asking,  do  not  seek  to  recover  it.  Nothing 
BUtcrtal  b  worth  a  thought;  anxiety  is  folly,  your  Father,  who 
f««di  Ri*  birds  and  clothes  His  flowers,  will  feodanddoditym 
Bite iotbth^btdywionship  to  Cod; IwwaywBtawitw  even 
u  God  loves  nW,  and  ff  they  kill  you,  God  will  oor* ite'  yon  aiill; 
fcar  them  not,  fear  only  Him  who  loves  you  alL 

Here  is  a  new  philosophy  of  life,  ofTering  solid  consolation 
amid  the  ruin  of  a  world  Wc  have  no  idea  who  the  disciple 
may  have  been  who  thus  seized  upon  the  sadder  elements  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus;  but  wc  may  well  think  oi  him  as  one  of 
those  who  were  liviag  in  Palestine  in  the  dark  and  threatening 
jretrs  of  interocckeateif^wferB  the  Roman  ea^iKie  gathering 
temd  ibelr  picjr»  ad  tltt  fint  tbuatkr  awtwriaB  of  the 
Moral  wUch  via  ivleMvJcfMitaBsbteqyvfiMiMB*  Atmdis 
■loment  the  warnings  of  our  Lord  would  dain  a  large  place  in  a 
record  <A  His  teaching,  and  the  itraage  coorfort  aAdch  He  had 
offered  wouM te dte oalr iMpe liich liimald«MBpcaiUB«o 
entenain. 

4  Additions  by  li.e  Cr'pH  according  to  St  Maltkni'  ~\\\-  h.ivc 
now  examined  in  turn  the  two  earliest  pictures  which  have  been 
prciicrvcd  to  us  of  the  life  «f  Jon  Christ.  The  first 
'portiaya  Hin  <!bidlf  by  a  ncsid  of  Ula  actfoMt 
'  and  HhHtoatn  Kb  atrength,  Ifli  aywpatly.  and  His 
freedom  from  conventional  restraints.  It  shows  the  disturbing 
forces  of  these  chararteristics.  which  aroused  the  envy  and  appre- 
hension of  the  lenders  of  religion.  The  first  bright  days  of  wel- 
come and  popularity  arc  soon  clouded '  the  storm  begins  to  lower. 
More  and  more  the  M.isitr  ilivuic.  Himself  to  the  little  circle 
of  His  disciples,  who  are  taught  that  they,  as  well  as  He,  can  only 
triumph  through  defeat,  succeed  by  failure,  and  find  their  life  in 
fMnf  U  away.  At  length,  in  fcar  of  rcltgioua  innovationa  and 
fiMfBdhig  that  He  la  a  pofitioil  iteiapcr,  the  J««s  ddhw  Hfoi 
^1  to  die  on  a  Roman  croM.  Tht  hsi  page  of  the  story  b  torn 
•way,  just  at  the  point  when  It  has  been  declared  that  He  b 
alive  again  and  about  to  show  Himself  to  His  disciples  The 
second  picture  has  a  somewhst  different  tone.  It  is  mainly  a 
'ctord  of  leaching,  and  thi  teaching  is  for  the  most  part  stern 

•ad  paradoucaj.  Ii  augbi  be  deaoibed  aa  Mvolaiioaaiy.  Itia 
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good  tidings  to  the  poor:  it  sets  no  store  on  property  and  material 

comfort:  it  (iitks  tin  wealthy  and  i-,ii:f;ratulaleh  the  itcedy.  It 
reverses  orduury  judgments  and  conventional  maxims  of  con- 
duct. It  priKlaimsihcdownfall  of  institutions,  and  compares  the 
presetu  blind  security  to  the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot:  a  few  only 
■hall  escape  the  coming  overthrow.   Yet  even  in  Ikb  sterner 

■MlMij  tk»  fcg.i»  jmrtT»Y^  Mwht^hfi^il^fyifff,  HC(«ja 

tba  —a  alwiwgi  b.  the  aame  tender  oynaHiy.  the  mm  twedai 
km  fianHwi  iNls  it  the  same  pwbe  to  fulfil  the  highest 
bopea.  tho aame  MUl eMln  of  life,  and  the  same  imperious  demand 

on  the  lives  of  others.  No  thoughtful  man  who  examines  and 
compares  these  pictures  ran  doubt  th.Tt  they  are  genuine  historical 
portrait*  of  a  liKurt  uti^ill>  iliiii  rtni  from  any  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  weiri.i '-.  .-.lage.  They  are  beyond  the  power 
of  human  invviiiion.  They  arc  drawn  with  a  simplicity  which  is 
ibeir  own  guarantee.  U  we  had  tiwac^  aad  these  only,  we  should 
have  an  adequate  caplsaatisHal  ibahagjaniagiol  OKatiaiiity. 
TbarasHwidiUllbsagpBaipptolteimbslsssteSiaidwdrtte 
caiVtsl  kttcta  of  9t  Paul:  b«t  yet  we  shooM  faww  what  lbs 
Apostle  meant  when  he  wrote  to  "the  Church  of  thcTbessala* 
niansin  Cod  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Je^u>.  Christ,"  and  reminded 
then;  Im-.v  they  had  "turn'  i!  Irurn  ni.iU  to  Serve  the  living  and 

tr  jt  and  to  wail  fur  His  ion  from  heaven,  tiffhom  He  raised 
t  n  ni  the4lMid*aimiJ«iuatetodclivantli«siiaaitteMMhi» 

come." 

U  these  two  namllMt  teaswl  tht  int  MSia  of  Christian 
betirvea,  it  i»  «aqr  ti»  Mt  that  tkgr  iMalil  pateaaify  atimuUie 
farther  aclMly  to  thasaotedlMetisaL  Mr,  t*  bqgbi  wkh,  they 
wereobfviatnly  Incomplete:  many  iiKidents  and  teachings  Imaste 
to  the  earliest  disciples  found  no  place  in  them;  and  they  con- 
tained no  account  of  the  life  (i[  Jls.is  Cliri  "  !>i  fore  His  public 
ministr\-.  no  ritoni  of  llu  iHdif;ri< .  His  birth  or  llis  childhood. 
Socon  i  v,  ihcir  form  left  muvh  to  Ln-  desired;  for  one  <rf  them  at 
least  was  rude  in  style,  sometimes  needlessly  repetiii',  r  and  some- 
times brief  to  obscurity.  Moreover  the  very  fai  1  it:  •  u  were 
two  challenged  a  new  and  COnbiaed  work  which  perhaps 
supersede  both. 

Acmdtacly.  aoma  years  after  the  fail  ol 
canast  td  tlte  cact  date  or  tbc  avthaili 
whkh  we  call  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  ntt 
was  written  to  give  the  Palestinian  Christians  a 
full  account  of  J<m;^  Christ,  which  should  present  **"**w.  . 
Him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  lulftlling  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophecies,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  founding 
the  Christian  society  The  writer  ukes  St  Mark  as  his 
basis,  but  he  incorporates  into  the  story  brge  portioQa  of 
the  teachfa^  arbicb  bs  baa  fowMl  la  tbt  olbcr  doeasMat.  Ha 
grai^M  Ui  materials  ^ridl  mah  itgnd  to  clironahi^cal  orders 
and  he  fashions  out  of  the  many  acattcted  sayings  of  our  Lord 
continuous  discourses,  everywhere  bringing  like  to  like,  with 
considerafilc  l;ti  rary  art.  A  wide  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
supplies  hini  with  a  text  !o  illustrate  one  incident  after  another; 

M)  ilci'fily  is  he  imprL>->c'.l  "ith  the  1 1 Tre'-ponJenco  between 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  be  does 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  his  quotations  by  .the  formula  "  Ibat  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  woken  by  •!»  pnDptaet." 

His  Hebrew  inaiiaet  hteb  Mm  to  b«to  whh  a  labltaf  gnM»- 
logy,  mUlMtlfy  oantiBctcd  hi  groups  of  fourteen  generstiamr-* 
from  Abnhsm  to  OavM,  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  and  from 
the  Ciptivity  to  the  Chrbl.  The  royal  descent  of  the  Messiah is 
thus  declared,  and  from  the  outset  His  figure  i>  set  against  the 
background  of  the  Old  Testament,  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that,  though  His  lineage  is  traced  through  Jusrph'i  ancestors. 
He  was  but  the  adopted  son  of  Joseph,  and  he  tells  the  siory  of 
the  Virgin-birth.  Tbc  oonung  of  the  Child  draws  Eastern  sages 
to  Us  cradle  and  fUk  the  ooutt  of  Herad  with  luipicions  fears. 
The  cruel  tyrant  klls  tbc  babca of  Bethlehem,  but  the  Child  has 
been  withdrawn  by  a  secret  flight  Into  Egypt .  whence  he  present  ly 
returns  to  the  family  home  at  N'a.'aretli  m  (lalilee  AW  this  is 
necessarily  fn-sh  material,  for  the  other  record'-  had  de,ih  only 
with  the  period  of  i>ul)lic  minisl  ry.  Wehave  no  l^no«  li  U'.i  e.i  the 
source  from  which  it  was  dnimi.   from  the  hisierical  suodpoiol 
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Its  value  must  be  appraised  by  the  estimate  vihMi  h  formed  of 
the  writrr's  general  Iruslworthinc.s  a".  ;i  n.irralur,  ami  by  the 
extent  to  vvhich  the  incidciiis  receive  conlirmaiion  from  oihcr 
quarters.  The  central  fact  of  the  Virgin  birth,  as  »c  shall 
presently  see,  hashigh  attestation  fromanother  early  writer. 

The  next  addition  which  St  Matthew's  Go^l  makes  to  oar 
kiio«lMl|eisol»(li0ci«atkiiMl.  ItcomisuofvafioiMliiiperuiit 

mil  Mytnp  flf  out  Leitf,  «Mcii  tie  conliincd  trilb  dit> 

ji<         councs  feuDd  in  the  accond  document  and  ire  wotkcd 

up  Into  the  great  utterance  which  we  call  the  Sermon 
on  the  Moiiiit.  Such  Rroujiing  of  rn.n1cri:tls  is  n  fe  iturt  df  lliis 
liovjjfl^  aiiil  w.is  ftosiiibly  ilcsijjnod  (or  pur^ioscs  ol  public  in- 
Mrui  lio!) ,  so  ihul  conliiijous  pa>,va^i  s  nii^'ht  be  rend  aloud  in  ihc 
services  of  the  Church,  ju»t  as  pavugcs  from  the  Old  Testament 
were  read  in  Ifw  Jewish  synagogues.  This  motive  would  account 
not  only  for  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  iwt  alio  for  certain 
dHUHn  tn  ibe langnafe  which  seem  intended  to renove  diihcul- 
tte^ndlotnierpiclwIiitfeMnbiiMwarahacare.  An  example 
of wcfilnterprvtation  meets m at  tlie outset.  Thestartling  saying, 
"  Blessed  are  yc  poor," followed  by  the  woe  pronounced  upon  the 
rich,  mi(;hl  sc-cm  like  a  condemnation  of  the  very  principle  of 
proj>rrty;  and  when  the  ChriMian  Church  had  romc  tobcorpan- 
ized  as  a  society  containing  rich  and  poor,  the  heart  ol  the  saying 
was  fell  to  be  more  truly  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit."  This  intcrprriaiivc  process 
maybe  traced  again  and  again  in  this  Cotpel,  which  frequently 
■eemt  to  leAect  the  definite  itaditien  of  •  aettM  Church. 
.  Apart  ftom  tb*  imporiknt  penbfct  of  tbt  t«e«,  the  pent  and 
the  net,  the  writer  adds  little  to  his  soutces  tmtil  we  come  to  the 
ftmatfcable  pas&af>e  in  ch.  ivi.,  in  which  Peter  the  Rock  is 
declared  to  be  the  fouiidatioti  of  the  future  Church,  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  keys  of  the  icingdom  of  heaven.  The  function 
of  '  hin  linp  .ind  lc»f>sin(r,"  here  assigned  to  him,  is  in  identi- 
cal terms  assigned  to  the  disciples  generally  in  a  passage  in 
ch.  xviii.  in  which  for  the  second  time  wc  meet  with  the  word 
"  Church word  not  fomid  ctecwbcit  in  the  Goapds.  There 
nno snlRcienlgioind  for  denying  that  tbewiajrlats  were  attend 
by  oar  Lord,  but  the  Ikct  that  they  were  mm  first  placed  opoa 
record  harmonizes  with  what  has  been  aaid  alraady  aa  lo  the 
more  settled  condition oftbiCbitMlaniMietywbiditUaaoqpel 

appears  to  reflect, 

.  The  pi  rubles  of  the  two  debtors,  the  lubourers  in  the  viney-ird. 
the  two  sons,  the  ten  virgins,  the  hhrrp  and  goats,  are  recorded 
only  by  this  evangelist.  But  by  way  of  irtcident  he  has  almost 
Mthing  to  add  till  we  come  to  the  closing  scene*.  The  earth- 
tpuAe  at  the  moment  of  owr  LndV  daath  tad  the  tiAaaquent 
appearance  of  depMiad  aalnu  aiv  aUMga  tmdkioa  wmtiested 
by  other  writers.  ThesamelitobeiaMertboaeUieraplacedto 
guar  I  the  tomb,  and  cf  the  story  that  they  had  been  bribed  to 
My  that  the  sacred  l>ody  had  l)een  stolen  while  they  slept.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  .Tppr,iranfc  of  the  risen  Chri't  to  the  women 
may  have  been  taken  (rr>m  the  lost  pages  of  Si  Mark,  being  the 
sequel  to  the  narrative  which  is  broken  off  abruptly  in  this  Gospel: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  was  the  source 
of  the  great  commission  to  preach  and  baptize  with  which 
St  Matthew  closes,  though  the  wooding  of  k  has  poobaUy 
bcon  msdMcd  te  aocoidaiice  with  a  oMtlcd  tiadftiaB. 

The  work  which  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  thus  performed 
received  the  immediate  sanction  of  a  wide  acceptance.  It  met 
a  definite  spiriivnl  need.  It  presented  the  Gospel  in  a  suitable 
form  for  the  cditicaiion  of  the  Church;  and  it  confirmed  its  truth 
by  constant  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  thus  miini' 
festing  its  intimate  relation  with  the  past  as  the  outcome  of  a 
long  preparation  and  as  the  fulftlment  of  a  DMBapumoae.  No 
Gospel  is  so  f  lequcotly  qooicd  by  the  early  poat^apaalMic  writcia: 
■one  boa  eieidied  a  greater  inflnence  npon  CbtisthHitty,  aad 
conseqaently  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

Yet  from  the  purely  historical  point  of  view  its  evidential 
value  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Si  Mark  Its  facts  for  ihe  most 
part  arc  simply  taken  over  from  the  eailier  evangelist,  and  the 
histocian  must  obviously  prclir  the  primary  source  hs  true 
bnpottance  lies  fak  it*  attestation  of  the  giciMinenei*  ol  the  catlier 


porlraiti  to  wMeh  it  has  so  Httle  to  add.  in  Its  recognition  of  the 
ril.iiion  of  Christ  to  the  whole  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  ihe 
Old  l  esUiutni.  and  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Ciosptl  tncs!.age 
in  its  btaruig  on  the  living  Church  of  the  primilivc  days. 

5.  Addiiians  by  Si  Lukt. — While  the  needs  of  Jewish  be* 
lie  vers  were  amply  met  by  St  Matthew^  Gospel,  a  hkc  scrvfce 
was  itndefcd  to  Gentile  coneens  bjr  *  vaqr  dtftanM  wiilor. 
St  Luke  was  a  pbyskiaii  wlw  had  MBOfaiiiiil  9t  find  «i  Mi 
rainionary  Joarncyn.  He  wdcMook  a  bbtory  of  the  hffgjnnfmi 
of  Christfanhy,  two  vahanes  of  wMeh  hare  come  down  to  us, 

cr.litlnl  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  His  Gospel, 
like  Si  Matthew's,  is  founded  on  St  Mark,  with  the  incorporation 
of  large  (>ortion$  of  the  second  document  of  which  »c  have 
spoken  above.  But  the  way  in  which  the  two  writers  have  used 
the  same  materials  is  strikln|jly  different.  In  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  the  original  sources  are  frequently  Usnded;  the  incidents 
of  St  Mailt  ait  rearranged  and  often  groopad  aflcBh  occording 
to  subject  amttcR  hanh  aad  awhigiMW  aaatOMca  of  bosk 
docnmettts  are  toned  down  or  Intcrpntcd.  8t  Lidw,  on 
contrary,  chooses  betsreen  parallel  stories  of  his  two  sources, 
preferring  neither  to  duplicate  nor  to  combine:  he  incorporates 
Si  Mark  in  continuous  sections,  following  him  alone  for  a  lime, 
then  leaving  him  entirely,  and  then  returning  to  introduce  a  new 
hlo.  k  of  his  narrative.  He  modiftes  Si  Mark's  style  very  freely, 
but  be  MMkes  less  change  io  the  reooidcd  worda  of  oar  Lord,  aad 
he  adhaici  sMR  daacljr  u  the  arfgbal  la«g)ia|e  of  tba  aeeaad 
docnoMM. 

In  his  first  two  chapters  be  ghca  aa  aeeaoM  of  dm  bbth  aad 

chiMhood  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  Himself, 
gathered  perhapsdirecilyfromthetradiiions  of  the  Holy  Family, 
and  written  in  clo<;i-  imitation  of  the  sacred  stories  of  the  Old 
TcSlamcnt  which  were  iamili-ir  to  him  in  their  Greek  tr.insJat  ion 
The  whole  series  of  incidents  diiTcr  from  that  which  we  find  m 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  but  there  is  no  direct  variance  bct«-ecn 
them.  Thetwonarrativesare  in  agreement  as  to  the  central  fact 
of  the  Viifin-biith.  St  Lako^vcaatabloof  fnioalogy  wUcbii 
ificconcHabla  witb  thoaiUAcial  tiMa  of  8t  Maiibsw^  OmA 
ami  wbidi  itaoM  oor  M'k  aaemur  «p  t»  Adam,  wMch  wai 
the  son  of  God." 

The  opening  scene  of  the  Ci.Tliloan  ministry  is  the  discourse  at 
Na^.irci)i.  in  which  our  Lnrd  il.ums  lo  fultil  Isaiah's,  prophecy 
of  the  (>r(Kl.^m.T  ion  o(  gocxi  ti.lings  lo  the  p<xir.  'Ihe  same 
prophecy  is  alluded  lo  in  His  reply  to  the  Baptist's  messengers 
which  is  incorporated  subsequently  from  ihe  second  document. 
The  scene  ends  with  the  rejectitm  of  Christ  by  His  own  tewnafOft, 
as  in  the  parallel  story  of  Sc  Mark  which  St  Luke  doea  sol  give, 
li  is  prabahio  that  St  Lobe  favad  tbia  nartative  hi  the  t ennd 
documcat.  and  diooe  it  alter  Ms  manner  m  preference  to  tbe  less 
instructive  story  in  St  Mark  He  sim.ilarly  omits  the  Marcan 
account  of  the  call  of  the  iishcrmen,  substituting  the  stnr>-  of  the 
miraculous  draught.  After  that  he  follows  St  Mark  ak  rc  ur  '.  i 
he  introduces  after  the  call  of  the  twelve  apostles  ihc  sermon 
which  begins  with  the  beatitudes  and  woes.  This  is  from  the 
second  document,  which  be  continues  to  use,  and  that  wit  boot 
interruption  (if  we  may  venture  to  assign  to  it  tbe  nUaf  of  the 
widow's  soa  at  Nate  and  the  aaoteting  by  tbe  aiatol  woman  it 
tha  Pbariate^  baose),  tnta  be  letotns  to  hicerporate  another 
sectioo  from  St  Mark. 

This  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  most  characteristic  section  ol 
his  Gospel  (ix.  51-Xviil  14I,  a  Iohr  srrirs  of  inndtrits  v.holly 
independent  of  St  Mark,  and  introduced  as  belonging q^,,.,^,.. 
to  the  period  of  the  final  journey  from  Gahlee  tofa/ii  v>r-c» 
Jerusalem.  Much  of  this  material  is  demonstrably Lmurt 
derived  from  the  second  document;  and  it  is  quito**** 
poasiUa  that  tbe  whale  of  it  amy  oome  from  that  aeoMik 
Then  ait  ipcdal  teaaena  foe  tfahtking  so  in  regard  lo  ccrtaia 
|>assages,  as  for  example  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples 
and  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  although  ihey  are  not 
contained  in  St  Matthew's  Gos(>el. 

For  the  closing  scenes  at  Jerusalem  St  Luke  makes  considcralU 
additions  to  Si  Mark's  narrative:  he  gives  a  diflerenl  account  ol 

the  Lau^Stiqiiiei;,  aad  be  adds  Uw  toal  bcfocc  Uood  aad  the 
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lailBt  flf  tht  pwfci—t  mMv.  Re  appears  to  have  had  no 
kfcnmHow  as  to  the  mtmma  of  the  daca  Loid  In  GaUlee, 
•ad  Im  aeeotdingly  outs  tnm  U»  Npfoducttai  ot  St  lUik'a 

Mintive  the  twice-repeated  pnidM  of  a  ineelfag  With  th« 
disciples  there.    He  supplies,  however,  an  aceoMt  of  the 

ippesrance  to  the  two  (li^dples  at  '^^'TH^llf  and  tO  thO  Vbole 
body  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem. 

St  Luke's  use  of  his  two  n-ain  snurces  has  preserved  the 
characteristics  of  both  of  them.  The  sternness  of  certain  passages, 
wUch  has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  h«  was  an  Ebionite, 
k  miMft  U  not  cntin^i  due  to  hit  faithful  lepnductioQ  of  the 
hajiiatir  of  the  laeood  oocnnent.  The  kcy-aote  of  hb  Ooapd 
bunivcndity:  the  nuaaon  of  the  Chtkt  emhnoca  the  poor,  the 
veak,  the  despised,  the  hcmicaad  the  sinful:  it  is  good  tidings 
to  ill  manlcinrl.  He  fells  of  the  devotion  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
and  of  the  band  of  womr-r.  who  ministered  to  our  Third's  needs 
aod  followed  Him  to  Jerusalem:  he  tells  also  of  His  kindness  to 
more  than  one  sinful  woman.  Zacchaeus  the  publican  and  the 
pateful  Samaritan  leper  further  iilostrate  this  characteristic. 
Writing  as  he  doc*  for  Gentile  believers  he  omits  many  details 
which  from  their  >tlon|^y  Jewish  east  might  be  unintelligible  or 
nainteieatac.  He  aho  Mdifin  the  ■'-tfT  el  St  Mark's 
style,  and  faequently  Kcaota  hb  fainguage  in  nfaraaeetodiMMes. 
From  an  historical  point  of  view  Ms  Gospd  b  of  high  value. 
The  proved  accuracy  of  detail  elsewhere,  as  in  his  narration  of 
evints  which  be  witnessed  in  company  with  St  Paul,  cnhanrrs 
our  general  estimation  of  his  work.  A  trustworthy  oliscrvcr  and  a 
literary  anist,  the  one  non-Jewish  cvanRclist  has  given  us— to  use 
M.  Renan's  words — "  the  raost  beautiful  book  in  tte  world." 

6.  Additions  by  St  John. — \Vc  come  lastly  to  consider  what 
addilka  to  oar  kaowled|B  of  Chriat'a  life  and  work  is  made  by 
tbtfigattkGaoptL  St  IfaUc^Mmtiim  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
tDd  paanoo  ia  so  simple  and  straightforward  that  ftaatirihs  our 
liiMarical  sense.  We  trace  a  natural  development  in  itt  weaeem 
to  see  why  with  such  power  .and  such  sympathy  He  necessarily 
came  into  conflict  with  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
whowere  jealous  of  the  influence  which  He  gained  and  were  scan- 
dalized by  His  refusal  to  be  hindered  in  His  mii.siun  uf  mcn  y 
by  rules  and  conventions  to  which  they  attached  the  hip;he&t 
importance.  The  issue  is  fought  out  in  Galilee,  and  when  our  Lord 
&nally  journeys  to  Jerusalem  He  knows  that  He  goes  there  to 
die.  The  atoiyiaiopldaaadooitviiidng  is  ittelf  that  it  gives 

fntdi^  an  ImtmaslflB  of  tompleteBtii.  Ttfa tefwcssion 
ii  confirmed  by  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Ltike,  which 
though  they  add  much  fresh  material  do  not  disturb  the  general 
•cbeme  presented  by  .'^i  Mark.  But  (>n  n'tlcction  we  are  led  to 
lUesiion  the  sufficiency  of  the  artount  thus  of:crc<l  to  us.  Is  it 
probable,  we  ask,  that  our  I.<:ird  should  have  neglected  tli-:-  sacred 
costom  in  accordance  with  which  the  pious  Jew  visited  Jeru.«leni 
several  times  each  year  for  the  oliservance  of  the  divinely 
■PpQiatad  feaau?  It  h  trao  that  St  Mark  does  not  break  his 
MaHwotthefjdOetaaiiiiMiytomeordMKb visits:  but  this 
iim  not  pnvo  that  auch  viiltt  were  not  made.  Agahi,  is  it 
pnhaUe  that  He  should  have  to  far  neglected  Jemmlea  a»  to 
give  it  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Him  and  heating  His  message 
until  the  b.st  week  of  His  life  ?  U  the  writers  of  the  other  two 
Gospels  had  no  means  at  their  disposal  for  enlarging  the  narrow 
framework  of  St  Mark's  nanalive  by  recording  definite  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  at  least  they  preserve  to  t»s  words  from  the  second 
document  which  seem  to  imply  such  visits:  for  how  che  ,Tre  we 
to  eiplain  the  pathetic  complaint,  "  Jerusalem,  Jcru  alcin,  how 
•(ten  womU  I  have  gathered  thee,  a»  a  hen  gaiherclh  her  chickens 
uder  her  wbgs;  hat  ye  woiiM  not"? 

St  John's  Gospd  meets  our  questionbi^  by  a  sdnDy  new 
Mies  of  incidents  and  by  an  account  of  a  ministry  which  b  con- 
cemcd  mainly  not  with  Galileans  bvi'.  with  Judacans,  and  which 
centres  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  tarried  on  to  a  large  extent  con- 
nirrently  wiih  the  Galilean  minbtry  :  it  is  not  continuous,  but  is 
^en  up  from  feast  to  feast  as  our  Lord  visits  the  sacred  city 
*t  the  times  of  its  greatest  religious  activity.  It  differs  in 
c^aiactcr  from  the  GaUean  miniUryt  for  anong  the  simpki 
■MfiUMkated  folk  of  Gililee  JcMB  pnacotsHinidf  M  a  hcalar 


and  helper  and  teacher,  keeping  In  the  background  as  far  as 
possible  His  daim  to  be  the  MeHdah;  whema  in  Jemanlem  Hb 
authority  is  challenged  at  His  tint  appcoiaace,  the  eleoimt  of 

controversy  is  never  absent,  His  relation  to  God  is  from  the  out- 
set the  vital  issue,  and  consequently  His  Divine  claim  is  of  neces- 
sity made  explicit.  Time  after  time  His  life  Is  ihn-atcned  before 
the  feast  is  ended,  and  when  the  last  pa.wvcr  has  come  we  can 
well  understand,  what  was  not  made  sulT.*  ii.ntly  dear  in  the 
brief  Marcan  narrative,  why  Jerusalem  proved  so  fatally  hostile 
to  His  Messianic  claim. 

Ihe  Fourth  Goapd  thus  effcn  tn  a  BMMt  inpoctaat  aappfeaicnt 
to  tlift  ItmilMl  eketch  of  onr  Laid'!!  Bfe  wUch  we  iad  ha  tho 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Yet  this  was  not  the  parpoee  which  n»9mftm 
led  to  its  composition.  That  purpose  is  plainly  stated 
l>y  the  author  himself:  "These  thinprs  hn.ve  been 
writte  n  th.Tt  ye  may  believe  that  Jc-sus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  tliat  btlitving  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name."  His 
avowed  aim  is,  not  to  write  history,  but  to  produce  conviction. 
He  desires  to  interpret  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world, 
to  declare  whence  and  why  He  came,  and  to  explain  how  His 
coming,  as  light  in  the  midst  of  darknCMb  bPOOf^t  a  crisis  into 
the  Uvea  of  all  with  whom  He  came  in  CMlaet.  The  fane  of  tfaii 
cririsin  IBi  rejection  by  the  Jews  at  Jetmaten  b  the  main  theme 
of  the  book. 

St  John's  |)rologue  prepares  us  to  find  that  he  is  not  writing 
for  persons  who  require  a  succinct  narrative  of  facts,  but  for 
those  who  having  such  already  in  familiar  use  are  asking  deep 
questions  as  to  our  Lord's  mission.  It  goes  back  far  behind 
human  birth  or  lines  of  ancestry.  It  begins,  like  the  sacred  story 
of  creation, "  In  the  beginning."  The  Book  of  Genestt  had  toM 
how  all  things  were  called  into  existence  by  a'Divine  otlemnce: 
"  God  said,  Let  there  be  . .  .  and  there  was.'*  The  crcotlva 
Word  had  j)een  k>ng  persodAed  ^  JewbbthM|lit,C9Miall/ 
in  connerfon  with  the  prophets  lewMBi'*the1inBtdhftlietiaid*' 
came.  "  In  the  beginning,"  then,  St  John  tcli  us,  the  Word 
was— was  with  God — yea,  was  God.  He  was  the  medium  of 
trt.ilifin.  the  Si  urcc  of  its  light  and  its  life — c^peci.illy  of  that 
higher  life  which  finds  its  manifestation  in  men.  So  He  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  yet  the  world 
knew  Him  not.  At  length  He  came,  came  to  the  home  which 
had  been  prepared  for  Him,  but  His  own  people  rejected  Him. 
But  such  as  did  recdve  Uin  found  a  hew  hirth,  bqrood  their 
birth  of  6esh  and  Uood:  thc^  became  children  of  Cod,  wera 
bom  of  God.  In  order  thus  to  manifest  Himself  He  had  under^ 
gone  a  human  birth : "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  aitd  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  " — the  glory,  as  the  evangelist  h:is 
learned  to  see,  of  the  Father's  only  hcgnttrn  Son,  «ho  has 
ro.-ne  inH)  the  world  to  re-vcal  In  nien  that  Gm!  \\honi  "r.  i  man 
h.T;h  e\rrse(  n."  In  these  opening  words  we  are  invited  to  study 
the  life  of  Christ  from  a  new  point  of  view,  to  observe  His  aeif- 
manifeslation  and  its  issue.  The  evangelist  looks  back  across 
a  period  of  half  a  century,  and  writes  of  Christ  not  merely  as  he 
saw  Biiii  in  these  faF«lf  days,  but  aa  he  has  oome  by  hMuopeii- 
ence  to  thhde  and  sfieak  of  Hbn.  The  psat  bnow  filiaa  with  • 
glory  which  could  not  he  SO  fully  perceived  at  the  time,  bat 
which,  as  St  John  tells,  it  Was  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  10 
reveal  to  Christ's  disciples. 

The  first  name  which  occurs  in  this  Gospel  is  that  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  is  even  introduced  into  the  prologue  which  sketches 
in  general  terms  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Word:  "  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John:  he  came  for 
wftnea,  to  witness  to  the  Light, -that  through  him  all  might 
believe."  Thb  witness  of  John  holds  a  pesit^  of  high  impor> 
tanee  in  thb  GoipeL  inimiiBlonbdaacfibedasfiiBiihitOBfv 
a  while  concurrently  srfth  tbatof  our  Loid,  irhereas  hi  the  other 
Gospels  we  have  no  record  of  OVLosd*S  work  until  John  ts  cast 
into  prison.  It  is  among  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  on  the 
b.inks  of  the  Ji  -  laii  that  Jesus  finds  His  first  disciples.  The 
Baptist  has  pointed  liitn  out  to  them  in  stri!.ing  language,  which 
recalls  at  once  the  symbolic  ritu.il  of  the  law  and  the  spiritual 
leeaonsofthepiophets:"  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  whkh  taketh 
aw^lbedBoftbowodd.'' 
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SoonaftswudiitGmolGiKke  JcsHtfivnHiifint "  iign,'* 
ai  the  cvaogelist  calls  it,  in  the  change  of  water  into  wine  to 
tupply  the  deficiency  at  a  marriage  feast.  This  scene  has  all  the 
happy  brightness  of  thi-  c.irly  Galilean  ministry  wl.iLii  St  Mark 
records.  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  subicijuciu  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  in  Jerusaltm  .it  ;ho  Faisovcr,  when  His  first  act  is 
to  drive  the  traders  from  the  Temple  courts.  In  this  He  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  Baptist's  stem  mission  of  purification  from  the 
dcMit  into  the  heart  of  the  sacred  city,  ud  to  fuUUing,  perhaps 
ceMdwuly,  the  solemn  prophecy  of  Mihchi  iriiich  opens  with 
the  words:  "  BehoU,  I  irill  lend  My  UflMengcr,  and  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  He;  nod  the  Lord  whom  yc  seek  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  Temple  "  (Mai.  iii.  1-5).  I  liij  Mgnificant 
action  provokes  a.  cliallcngc  of  His  authority,  which  answered 
by  a  mysterious  saying,  not  understood  Jt  the  time,  but  interpreted 
afterwards  as  referring  to  the  Resurrection.  Alter  this  our  L,tfrd 
was  visited  secretly  by  a  PhariiHx  named  Nicodcmus,  whose 
adviaccs  were  severely  met  by  the  words,  "  Except  a  man  be 
1}0CB  ngain,  he  cannot  sec  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  Nico- 
doaittobjected  tbnt  this  was  to  dcmuid  n pi^yiicil  imfmiifaility, 
he  WIS  utwend  tbnt  the  new  birth  wu  "  of  witer  and  ipirit  "— 
words  which  doubtless  contained  a  reference  to  the  mission  of  the 
Baptist  and  to  his  prophecy  of  One  who  should  baptize  with  the 
.Holy  Spirit.  Towards  the  end  of  this  conversation  the  evangelist 
passes  imperceptibly  from  rcpt)rting  the  words  of  the  Lord  into 
an  interpretation  or  amphfiration  of  them,  and  in  language  which 
recalls  the  prologue  he  unfolds  the  meaning  of  Christ's  missica 
and  indicates  the  crisis  of  self-judgment  which  necessarily  ac- 
cooipiaieB  the  AMiiilesution  of  the  Light  to  each  individiML 
What  he  BMuam  his  narrative  the  Lord  has  left  Jeratalen,  and 
b  found  baptudng  disciples,  in  even  greater  numbers  than  the 
Baptist  himself.  Though  Jesus  did  not  personally  perform  the 
rite,  it  in  plain  once  again  that  in  this  early  perli/d  He  tliMly 
linked  His  own  mission  with  that  of  John  the  BajUjst.  \\  lu  11 
men  liinted  at  a  rivalry  between  them,  Jolin  plainly  «!<\  i.ired 
"  He  must  increase,  and  I  must  decrease";  and  ihc  reply  of  Jesus 
was  to  leave  Judaea  for  Galilee. 

Away  from  the  atmosphere  of  contention  we  find  Him  mant- 
festing  the  same  broad  sympathy  and  freedom  from  convention 
vliich  ««  have  noted  in  Um  other  Goapeli,  aapecial^  in  that  of 
St  Ltthe.  He  conirewes  with  a  woman,  with  a  woman  moreover 
who  is  a  Samaritan,  and  who  is  of  unchaste  life.  He  offers  her 
the  "  living  water  "  which  shall  supply  all  her  needs:  she  readily 
accepts  Him  as  the  expected  Messiah,  and  He  receives  a  wekome 
from  the  Samaritans.  He  passes  on  to  Galilee,  where  also  lie 
is  welcomed,  and  where  He  perfocots  Ifil  seeood  "  stgn,"  healing 
the  son  of  one  of  Herod's  courtiers. 

I  But  St  John's  interest  does  Dot  lie  in  Galilee,  and  be  soon  brings 
4NU  Lord  bacit  to  Jeruaaleni  on  the  nrraiinn  of  a  feaat.  The 
nvMfr  Baptist's  worh  is  now  coded;  and,  thaaghJcBos  still 
aeyer,  >|ipeab  to  tlie  testimony  of  John,  the  new  conflict 
with  the  Jewish  authorities  shows  that  He  ts  moving 
nnw  en  IIis  o«'n  indejM^ndi  r.t  :.r.d  rhararleristir  lints  In 
clcaitMtig  the  Temple  He  had  given  uflencc  by  wh.it  might  seem 
an  excess  of  rigour:  now,  by  healing  .1  sick  man  and  biiiding  him 
carry  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath,  He  oQcndcd  by  His  laxity.  He 
answered  His  accusers  by  the  brief  b  4t  pregnant  sentence:  "  My 
Father  workclh  even  until  now,  and  1  worlc"  They  at  once 
—detstoed  that  He  thus  claimed  a  unique  relation  to  God,  and 
their  aatafodsn  became  the  aore  lalcase: "  the  Jews  tiicieforc 
sou^thenwretoUn  lOm,  becatneHehadaotflalgrbiaken  the 
Sabbath,  but  had  also  said  th.it  God  was  HisO«niFathcr,making 
Himself  equal  to  God."  His  fmt  reply  is  then  expanded  to 
cover  the  whole  region  of  life.  Thi-  Son  beholds  the  Father  at 
work,  and  works  concurrently,  doing  nothing  of  Himself.  He 
docs  the  Father's  will.  The  very  principle  of  life  is  entrusted  to 
Him.  He  quickens,  and  He  judges.  As  Son  of  Mao  He  judges 
man. 

The  neit  incident  is-the  feeding  of  |he  five  thoosaad,  which 
bdengs  to  the  Galilean  adnistry  and  fs  recorded  by  the  three 

other  evangelists.  St  John's  purpose  in  introducing  it  is  not  his- 
torical but  didactic.   It  is  made  the  occasioo  of  instruction  as  to 


the  heevenly  food,  the  fledi  and  btood  ef  Him  who  4 

from  heaven.  This  teaching  leads  to  a  conflict  with  certain 
Judaeans  who  seem  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  proves 
a  severe  test  even  to  the  Ijith  of  disciples. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  brings  fresh  disputes  in  Jerusalem, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  Jesus.  A  climax  of  indignation 
is  reached  when  a  blind  man  is  healed  at  the  pool  of  Stloam  00  the 
sabbath  day.  At  the  feast  of  the  dedication  a  fresh  effort  at 
arrest  was  made,  and  Jesus  then  withdrew  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Here  He  learned  «C  the  tfchaeis  U  I  aiewi,  nad  piesetly  He 
retviaed  and  came  to  Bethaiv  to  raise  Um  fawn  the  dead.  The 
exdtement  produced  by  this  mirade  led  to  yet  another  attadt, 
destiiud  tt'.is  time  to  l>e  suci  c  ssfid,  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  7  he 
Paisover  was  at  h.ind,  ati  I  the  last  supj<er  of  our  Lord  with  His 
disciples  on  the  evening  before  the  I'assovir  lamb  was  killed  is 
made  the  occasion  of  the  most  inspiring  connotations.  Uur  Lord 
interprets  His  relation  to  the  disciples  by  the  figure  of  a  tree  and 
its  branches — He  is  the  whole  of  wliich  they  are  the  parts;  He 
promises  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  continue  His  work 
in  iliii  smilil.  iimI  n<niiilsiiiBljf  mwMiiiili  m  Ilia  ruliiii  llm  ilii 
dpies  whom  He  b  about  to  wave. 

The  account  of  the  trial  and  the  crucilixien differs  considerably 
from  the  accounts  given  in  the  other  Gospels.  St  J<ihn's  narra- 
tives are  in  large  part  personal  memories,  and  in  mon  ih.in  >it>e 
incident  he  himself  ligurca  as  the  unnamed  disciple  "  whom  Jesus 
loved.  "  In  the  Resurrection  scenes  he  also  gives  incidents  in 
which  be  has  played  a  part;  and  the  •ppsarsnccs  of  tiie  rises 
Lord  are  not  confiosdcitbsrt»J«fwalan«rt»Gililee^baioocnr 
in  both  localitisa. 

If  WW  ask  idiat  is  the  special  cootiibulioa  to  history,  apart 
from  theology,  which  St  John's  Gospel  makes,  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  this — that  beside  the  Galilean  ministry  reported  by 
Si  Mark  there  was  a  ministry  to  "  Jews  "  (Juilaeans)  in  Jcru- 
s.ilera,  not  continuous,  but  CMrcisionai,  taken  up  from  time  to  lime 
;is  the  great  feasts  came  round;  that  its  teaching  was  widely 
different  from  that  wliich  was  given  to  Galileans,  and  that  the 
situation  created  was  wholly  urilike  tlutt  wUck  niwe  out  of  Um 
Galilean  ministry.  The  Calileaa  abdntty  epcns  with 
■iasm,  ripening  into  a  popnlailtr  tMtk  wm  endangen  « < 
factory  result.  When  «ppDsitioB  manifests  itself,  it  is  not 
native  opposition,  bat  comes  from  religious  teachers  who  arc 
parts  of  a  system  which  c- nirei  i;i  Jcrusjlcni,  and  who  are  some- 
times expressly  noted  as  liavinK  tome  from  Jcrvisalem.  The 
Jerusalem  ministry  on  the  ii.nirary  is  m.vir  \'.clcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  It  has  to  do  with  those  who  challenge  it  from  the 
first.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  teachableness 
which  rejoices  in  tbe  manifestation  of  power  and  sympathy  and 
liberty.  It  is  a  witneas  delivered  to  a  hostile  audience,  whether 
they  viU  faesK  or  an.  UltioMte  Issues  aae  itiiicMy  raiaed:  kcca 
critics  see  at  once  the  dalma  which  underlie  deeds  and  words, 
and  tlie  daims  in  consequence  become  explicit:  the  relation  of 
the  teacher  to  God  Himself  is  the  vital  interest.  The  conflict 
which  thus  aro-ie  explains  what  St  Mark's  succinct  narrative  had 
left  unexplained— the  fatal  hostility  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  ha\-e 
been  J  [j.irt  of  ."^t  Juhn's  purpose  to  give  this  explanation,  and  to 
make  other  supplements  or  corrections  where  earlier  narratives 
appeared  to  him  incomplete  or  misleading.  But  he  says  nothing 
to  indicate  this,  while  on  the  other  liand  he  distinctly  pradains 
that  his  purpose  is  to  prodwoeandceafimeoavlction  of  the  dtviae 

claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

ForbibliographyiecBiBLE:CHRtSTL&HiTV;Cni;KCHHiSTO«v:and 
the  artkles  on  the  sqNWrte  Gospels.  (f.A.lt.) 


JET  (Fr.  Jaif,  Ger.  Gagal),  a  substance  which  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  kind  of  lignite  or  anthracite;  often  cut  and  polished 
for  ornaments.  The  word  "  jet  "  probably  comes,  t  hrough  O  Fr. 
jai€t,  from  the  dassical  gagafes,  a  wont  which  was  derived, 
accotding  (»  Hiny,  from  Gagas,  in  Lyda,  wb^  Jct,  «r  8  similar 
substance,  was  originally  fosuid.  Jet  WW  wed  in  Britain  is 
prchlstork  times;  many  roond  barrows  of  the  Bronze  age  havw 

yielded  jft  l  eads,  buttons,  rings.  :'.ri;.li!i  jnd  oihi-r  oT-ruimcnts. 
The  abundance  of  jct  in  Britain  is  alluded  to  by  Caius  Julius 
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Solians  {Jt.  jrd  century)  and  jft  ornaments  arc  found  with  Roman 
lelics  in  Britain.  Pro!iitjly  the  supply  was  obtjincJ  (torn  lh< 
out  of  Yorkshire,  especially  near  Whitby,  where  ntKiulcs  of  je^ 
«CR  formerly  picked  up  on  the  shore.  Cacdmon  refers  to  this 
JM.  od  at «  bur  date  it  WW  ninl  iw  IVMIT  bMdi  ))y  the  QMM^ 
tfWUtbr  Abbey. 

Tbe  WTsitby  Jet  oc*;u.»  i.i  .......^  .,  v,..vm  l^j.-.^-Lr 

ihape,  etnbedded  in  hard  shales  known  a«  jrt-rock.  The  jet-rock 
Kries  beionn  to  that  diviaian  of  the  tapper  Uaa  which  »  tenaed 
the  aone  oT  Ammonilts  itrpeniinms.  MicnMCOpic  examination  of 
jtt  ocusioaalty  rrvcals  the  structure  of  conileroua  wood*  which 
A.  C.  Seviard  has  shown  10  be  araucarian.  Probahly  maMCt  01 
wood  werr  brought  down  by  a  river,  and  drifted  out  to  tea,  wherc 
becnrain;;  watcr-losgcd  they  saTik.  and  Ijccarnp  eradually  buried  in 
:i  dc[X>»it  of  fine  mud,  which  eventually  hardi  ncd  into  shile.  Under 
pTfiiure.  ptrKaps  asiiitcri  by  heat,  and  with  cxilusiori  .if  air.  &v 
•ood  iuficred  a  peculiar  kind  of  decomposition,  probably  modified 
by  the  pfaence  «  lalt  water,  as  •umtted  by  Ptorcy  £.  apiclmann. 
Scaia  M  li*h  and  other  focsib  of  the  iet*n^  an  fretiaentfy  impreg- 
rated  with  bituminoua  producta.  wniell  Bay  icpUce  the  original 
ii«ue«.   Drop«  of  liquid  bitumen  OOCMT  fai  tte  cavltka  of  aoaic 

io»iis.  whilst  iiifl  Iili  gti  ii  mif  anrommon  In  iha  Jai  nnHn,i 

and  prtrMk'um  ma)  be  defcUd  bgr  ita  iwlL  IiMi  pyiitea  ia  often 
asiocialc'd  wi'h  fl.'-  ji-t. 

Formerly  ".uffirirTit  jet  wa?  found  in  Iiio'-c  pit-crs  nn  the  5h<irc.  v 
free  by  the  diuniegraiion  of  the  cliffs,  or  w,i>hp<l  up  from  a  aubmarint: 
nam.  WheBthiaaawtlybecaawiawiffKunt,  the  rock  ■■■■llfclwrt 
by  the  ?et>warfcen;  lutiiiiatcfy  the  workings  took  tae  lefm  of  tnie 
T.ir.ri,  lewis  being  driven  into  the  shales  not  only  .it  their  outcroi> 
n  I  he  cliffs  but  in  some  of  the  inland  dales  of  the  Yorkshire  moor 
Undi.  Mjch  as  Eskdale.  The  In^t  jet  has  a  uniform  bUck  colour, 
and  is  hard,  compact  and  homir,;( mous  in  texture,  breaking  with  .1 
ronchoidal  fracture.  It  mu^t  \h.-  t'  u<h  cnoush  to  be  readily  car\'e' 
cr  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  suHu  u  iitly  fcniip.ii  (  in  texture  to  rccciv' 
a  high  polish.  The  hnal  polish  was  formerly  given  by  means  o: 
NOR,  which  Dfoduces  a  bcautifiil  vdvaty  awMMi  bat  ntttao-ttone 
aM  mpblack  are  often  enptoyed  bwiCML  Th  aoilir  kiada,  not 
capable  of  betac  fnely  worted,  are  known  a«  bastard  jet.  A  soft 
M  is  obtained  iraoB  the  otnarine  aeriea  of  the  Lower  OoBlcs  of 
Yorkshire. 

Much  jet  is  imported  from  Spain,  hut  it  is  K'^ricrally  less  hard  an  ' 
lu«trou>  than  true  Whitby  jet.  In  S[Min  the  chirf  locality  i-. 
Villaviriosa,  in  the  province  of  Astiirias.  France  furnishes  jel. 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  Aude.  Much  jet,  too,  occurs  in 
the  Lias  of  WflrtMnbaiy,  and  worka  have  been  esubliibcd  for  its 
atiliaatMO.  In  the  Unned  States  jet  is  known  at  nwny  localities 
bat  it  not  systematically  worked.  Penaaylvanian  anthracite, 
bowrwer,  has  been  octaMuiuily  employed  as  a  substitute.  In  like 
aunnrr  Scotch  cannel  coal  has  Ken  sometimes  u<e«i  at  Whitby 
Imirjti  jns  of  jet.  or  substitutes  fur  it.  ,ire  furnivhcd  by  vulcaniti , 
glass.  bUi  k  ol>*idLin  and  bLick  onyx,  or  stained  chakxdony.  Jet 
a  sometimes  imprrj[)crly  termed  black  amber,  bccauaS  ttkansfaCT^ 
Lbougb  in  less  degree,  it  becomes  electric  by  friction. 

See  P.  £.  Spiefmann,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Jet."  Chemtut  Nemt 
'Wte.  14.  1906):  C  FoK'Strangwaya,  "The  Junutic  Rocks  of 
Main,  Vol.TYoilBhire,''  Uai.  CttL  Sun.  (i<^):  ].  A.  Bower. 
"  WU^  Jet  and  ila  Maaafaenne^'*  /anm.  &e.  Afi  (it74.  wd. 


3(Ma.  p.  80) 

JKTHRO  (or  JcTHER,  txod.  iv.  t8),  the  priest  of  .Mulian,  in  the 
Bible,  whose  daughter  Zijiporah  hetanae  the  wife  of  Moses.  He  1 
known  as  Hobab  ibc  son  of  Rcucl  the  Kcnitc  (Num.  x.  29;  Judg. 
iv.  11),  and  once  05  Rcucl  (Exod.  ii.  ;  andif  Zipporahisthcwilc 
^  Mwanicncd  toin  Nun.  xti.  x,  the  (amUy  coukl  be  tesatdcd 
/n  Ciiliite  (Me  Cusb).  Jetbio  was  tbe  priest  of  Yafamfa,  and 
icddcd  at  the  sacred  mountain  where  the  deity  commisuoned 
Hoiea  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  Ef:>'pt.  Subscqurntly 
Jethro  came  to  Moses  (probably  at  Kadesh).  a  great  sacrii'ici.il 
feast  was  held,  and  the  priest  instructed  Mows  in  IcRiibtive 
profcdure;  Exod.  xviii.  37  (sec  Exouut-)  and  Num.  x.  30  imp!, 
that  the  scene  was  not  Sinai.  Jcthro  w.is  invited  to  accompany 
the  people  into  the  promised  land,  and  later,  we  find  his  clati 
MttlLtg  in  the  loutb  oi  Judah  (Judf.  i.  i6);  see  Kemitcs.  The 
hadMon*  atree  In  Tc^reaeoting  tbe  kfn  of  Moies  as  icbted  to 
(be  mixed  tribes  of  the  south  of  ralcsline  (sec  Eoou)  and  in 
ascribing  to  the  family  an  important  sh.irc  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Yahwch.  ("lii  vne  sns^-sfs  th.it  the 
names  of  Hobab  and  of  Jonadab  ihr  f.ither  of  the  Rechabitcs 
i(f.t.)  were  originally  identical  (Eiiry.  Bib.  ii.  col.  Jioi). 
'  _  JSTTY.  The  term  jetty,  derived  from  Fr.  ffUt,  and  therefore 
'  "  '  \  aonMtUog  "  throvn  out,"  Is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
ia  river,  docdi  aad  ■aiftiaw  weiks,  wtaicb 
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are  gencr.illy  carried  out  in  pain;  frurrt  river  hanks,  or  in  contintlS>' 
lion  of  river  rh.inne'.s  .it  their  outlets  into  deep  water;  or  out  into 
docics,  and  outside  their  tntr.Tiicc?;  or  for  forining  Ktsinis  along 
the  sea-coast  for  ports  in  tidelcss  sea*,  '1  he  forms  and  construc- 
tion of  ffacse  letties  fot  aa  varied  as  their  uses;  for  ti«pttsh  they 
htniii^  OMnd  oitl  &l;i»  mtc*,  and  serve  c&her  lof  i'*"^" 
a  ciaiBat  or  for  ai  liiinpnJatfai  vcastb,-thy  in  f 
formed  of  opo  tisbciMPaBk,  swiwi I Iibw Iwf  aaBd  pro* 
jrctions,  asd  Mcaaloaa^jr  v^ify  dffer  fran  bnakssattn  b  lA^. 

object. 

JrUits  for  reguljlin[  RivfTt. — Formerly  jetties  of  timber-work  were 
verA-  coninionlv  cxtende^J  out,  ojipo^ite  one  another,  from  each  bank 
of  a  t;'  ■  r  r  iii-i  tv.iU,  to  eontnct  a  wide  channel,  and  by  concenta* 
lion  oi  the  current  to  produce  a  deepening  of  the  central  channel:  or 
II  nintiwisa  mitiiT*T  01  raMiie  stone,  stietchini:  down  the  foreshore 
from  aachr  banic  served  the  same  purpose.  As,  however,  this  system 
occasioned  a  greater  acaor  between  the  ends  of  the  jetties  than  in 
the  intervening  channels^  and  conse<]uently  produced  an  irregular 
depth.it  has  to  a  ;re.-it  extent  been  superseded  by  longitudinal 
training  works,  or  hy  dipping;  erots  dikes  pointiac  sonwwhat  m- 
stream  (sec  Rivi  n  tSLlNKERlVt.). 

Jniies  ,u  l>.'<-k\.—\y,  here  (!.>rks  are  given  sloping  sides,  openwork 
timber  jetties  are  generally  carried  acraas  the  sloae,  at  tiie  ends  of 
whichveiaslacMJiakidaw«atar(lf.i):«ri  


Fio.  i.—Tiadwr  Jetty 


arc  eriffted  over  the  slope  for  supporting  coal-tips  Pil.  \»,  .rk  jrtties 
are  also  ronslructr*!  in  the  w.itrr  out>.nie  the  entrum  •.  to  docks  on 
e.ich  side,  so  as  to  form  jri  efil.ir£ini;  lriimpct-sh,ip<-d  ihannel 
hetwerii  tlie  entrance,  Icic k  or  tidal  basin  and  the  appriuch  channel, 
in  order  to  i;unJc  vesxris  in  entering  or  leaving  the  ckxrks.  Solid 
i<  ttics.  moreover,  lined  with  ouay  walls,  are  sometime*  carried  out 
into  a  widedock»«trii|itan(MstOthinBeof  quaysat  tbe  sidevto 
enlarge  the  awoiiunodation;  and  they  also  serve,  when  extended  en 
a  Urge  seals  fraos  the  coast  of  a  tideless  saa  under  shelter  of  an  out- 
lying bieahwatct.  to  form  tbe  barins  in  which  ves.scls  lie  when 
di'-charging  and  taking  in  cargoes  in  such  a  port  as  Marseilles  (wee 

|1(K  K). 

Jrttici  CI  Erlmnrn  In  Jetly  Uatboun. — The  approach  chanf>*l  to 
snme  [)<>rts  siriiitecl  on  sandy  co.ists  is  guided  and  protected  across 

to  a  little  above  low  water 
is  erected,  provided  wjih 
_^  ^    _       the  Mgbntt  tMes.  The 

channel  between  the  jetties  was  origirwlly  maintsirted  |iy  tidal  scotir 
from  low-lying  areas  close  to  the  coa%t.  and  >iih'.e!)oenily  by  the 
cNtrent  from  sluicing  liasins;  hut  it  is  now  often  considerably 
cloefieiicd  by  s.ind-pump  dn-d>;infr.  It  is  ii,-ote<  ted  to  some  extent 
I  ■  ■  till-  solid  [jortiun  of  the  jetrn*  Irom  the  inroad  of  sand  from  the 
1  hicent  Uarh,  and  fmm  the  levelling  action  of  the  waves;  whilst 
t 'le  upper  open  ponion  serve*  to  indicate  the  channel,  and  to  guide 
the  vessels  if  necessary  (see  HA»nou«).  The  batjpas  nart  of  the 
older  jetties,  in  such  long-csublished  jetty  ports  as  GhUs.  r>unkirk 
and  Osterid.  was  composed  of  clay  or  nibWe  stone,  coverril  on  ttic 
top  by  fascine-work  or  nitfhir»g;  but  the  deeprins  of  the  jetty 
channel  by  drr<lcint;,  and  iIk  nmJ  ului.li  a.--  -t  f-  t  1;  i  r."..!'si^ni  nt, 
led  to  the  rrco-(-;rui  tion  of  the  jetties  at  iheM-  pon^,  Tbe  riew 
jrtlie^  at  Dunkirk  were  founHnl  in  the  s.indy  licach.  by  the  aid  of 
.  -mrire-^siil  .lir,  .it  .1  depth  of  ft    Ulow  low  water  of  spring 

tides;  am)  their  solid  masonry  portion,  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
was  raised  5>  ft.  above  low  water  of  aMP  tMca  (if-  »)•  , 

Jruit%  at  Lagoon  OmIM«.— A  seMil  thM  rise  spfwdtng  tidal  water 
over  a  Urge  expanse  of  taCOOii or  fadiand  hack-watef  causes  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  tide  to  nafaltain  a  deep  channel  through  a  narrow 
outlet:  but  the  issuing  current  on  emeq^  from  the  outlet,  bcini 
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a»  tenter  CM&flcd  I 


a  b«ak  on  CMk  tide,  becoaw*  dispencd,  and 


ii  no  longer  able  at  • 
from  the  ihore 
effectually  to  ramt  the  actkm  of 
the  waves  and  littoral  currctitt 
tending  to  form  a  continuou*  beach 
ia  front  of  the  outlet.  Hence  a 
bar  is  produced  which  dimini<hri 
the  available  depth  in  the  np 
praacb  channel.  By  cam  inK  um 
•  wIM  Jetty  OMT  tke  bar,  however, 
on  each  wue  of  tbe  outlrt.  the  tidal 


Flo.     Dinltitk  Btat  Jecljr.  «tone 


both  sides  of  the  rhannrl 
ieltie*  exi'.  ni!i .i  intD  tin- 
MflMnir,  formerly  coa*truc(e(i  of  Liscm 


he 

CtjrrcnH  arc  concentratc<i   in  the 
channel  across  the  bar.  .ind  lowrr  it 
by  scour.  Thu»  the  avaiUblt  I'l  ptH 
of  the  .ipproach  channi  li  to  \  i  r  i  r 
through  the  MaUmocco  aiKl  Liilo 
flMlM*  fram  the  VcMtiM  lagoon 
haw  been  deepened  arvoal  fret 
their  bar*  dv  jetties  d  rubbte 
Mirmountca  by  a  nnall  tuper- 
•tructure  (fiR.       carried  out  aero*' 
the  foreshore  info  deep  water  on 
Other  cxamplr^  .in-  pro%  idcd  by  the  lonii 
.1  i;i  (n.ni  uf  ilii-  t  riir.irui-  to  C  harlrstihii 
weighted  with  ktoDc  and 


Fic.  3 —Lido  Outlet  Je|ty.  Venice. 

logs,  but  subtcquently  of  rubble  Mone,  and  by  the  two  oonvcfiring 
rabble  jettieacaimd  out  (lomeadiilmaf  I^ibliabariiardMpaiiinc 
the  appraadi  to  Dublin  harbour. 

JdUu  fl  tkt  OuOtt  of  TiMns 
Jl*Mrf.— Jettki  have  been  con- 
■tructed  on  each  side  of  the  ou  tlet 
of  •ome  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  lUltic.  with  the  obiects  of 
prolonging  the  scour  of  tne  river 
and  protecting  the  channel  from 
bring  shoaled  by  the  littoral  drift 
along  the  shore.  The  most  inter- 
etiing  application  ol  parallel 
jetties  is  in  lowering  the  bar  ia 
front  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  a 
deliaic  river  flowing  into  a  lide- 
le«*  iea,  by  extending  the  scour 
ol  iho  river  nut  to  the  bar  by. 
a  virtual  prolongation  of  its 
banlcs.  Jetties  protanging  tlm 
Sulina  branch  of  the  Danube 
into  the  Black  Sea.  and  the 
uiuih  pas*  of  the  Miwiisippi 
intu   the   Gulf   of    Mexico  (fig 


shifting  outlet  of  tko  river  Yare  to  tbe  Mutk  ol  Yanaouth.  aod  hai 
also  been  successfully  employed  for  Axing  the  wandering  mouth  of 
the  Adur  near  Shorefaam,  and  of  the  Adour  flowing  into  tbe  Bay  of 
Bitcay  below  Bayonnc.  Whrn  a  new  channel  was  cut  across  the 
Hook  of  HolUinil  to  priAi'lc  a  strai^;htcr  and  deeper  outlet  channel 
for  (he  river  Maai,  forming  the  approach  chanrvel  to  Rotterdam,  low, 
broad,  parallel  jetties,  composed  of  fascine  nutticsses  weighted  vita 
stone  (ng.  s),  were  carried  across  the  foreshore  into  the  sea  on  cither 
side  of  tae  new  mouth  of  the  river,  to  protect  the  ictty  channel  from 
littoral  drift,  and  cause  the  discharge  of  the  river  to  maintain  Ig 
out  to  deep  mtcr  (act  Rivsi  ENCumamo).  The  cha 
beyoad  tbt  ginfct  of  the  flw  NeniM  iato  tta  Bay  «f  i 


Pte.  Sd— River  Maaa  Oatkl,  Nwth  Jeuy. 

been  regulated  by  jetties;  and  by  extending  the  south-west  yettr 
out  for  nearly  hall  a  mile  with  a  curve  concave  toward*  the  channd 
the  outlet  has  not  only  been  protected  to  some  extent  from  the 
easterly  drift,  but  the  bar  in  front  ha*  been  lowered  by  the  scour 
produMd  by  the  discharge  of  the  river  following  the  concave  bend 
of  the  south-west  jetty.  As  (he  outer  portion  of  this  Jetty  wa» 
exposed  to  wettrrly  storms  from  the  Day  of  Biscay  before  the  outer 
harbour  wa;  const  rutted,  it  has  been  gi\  rn  the  form  anil  kirrnEth 
of  a  breakwater  situated  in  shallow  water  (fig.  6).    (L.,  F.  V.-H.) 


Fic.  6.— River  Nervion  Outlet.  Western  Jetty. 
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4),  formed  of  nibble  stone 
and  I  nni  rete  l>li>rk<,  and 
fa^'ino  maltresae*  weighted 
with  ttoite  and  surmounted 
with  Urge  concrete  blocks 
mpectiwny.  have  enabled  the 
diicharge  of  these  riven  to 
scour  away  the  ban  ob- 
structing the  acccM  to  them: 
and  I  hey  have  also  carrictl 
the  »odimcnl -iM-aring  waters 
sufficiently^  far  out  to  come 
under  the  influeiKe  of  littora  I 


Carrents,  which,  by  conveying  away  some  ol  the  sediment,  post- 

f>ne  the  cveniujl  formation  of  a  fresh  bar  farther  out  (see  RlVEK 
KOINEEMISOj. 

JiUMi  at  tkt  Uoutk  tf  Tidal  Kaers. — Where  a  river  i*  narrow  near 
Its  mouth,  and  its  discnarge  is  generally  feeble,  the  >ea  is  liable  on 
an  expo«ed  coast,  when  the  tidal  range  is  small,  to  block  up  its  outlet 
during  severe  storms.  The  river  is  thus  forced  to  veek  another  exit 
at  a  weak  spot  of  tbe  beach,  which  along  a  low  coa<.i  may  be  at  some 
distance  oft,  and  this  new  outlet  in  its  turn  may  be  blocked  up,  so 
that  the  river  from  time  to  time  shifts  the  position  of  its  mouth. 
This  jawwweafcnt  cycle  of  changes  may  be  stopped  by  fixing  the 
■adrt  of  the  mcr  at  a  suitable  site,  by  carrying  a  jetty  on  each  sid.- 
«i  this  outlet  acrasa  tbe  beach,  thereby  concentrating  its  discharge 
ia  a  definite  chanael  and  protecting  the  mouth  (ram  being  bk>rked 
HP  by  liuoial  d«i(t.  TMa  ayitcm  was  long  ago  appUed  to  the 


JEVER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenborg. 
Ii  m  by  tm\  N.W  of  Wilhelmsh.Avcn,  and  connected  with  the 
North  Sea  by  a  navigable  canaL  Pop.  (1901),  54M.  Tbe  chid 
industries  are  weavtnc,  spinning,  dydag,  brewing  and  nllBBg; 
theie  is  also  a  trade  in  hones  and  cattle.  The  (atheis  (.Dk 
Gdreufn)  of  tbe  town  used  to  send  an  annual  birthday  present 
of  loi  plovers'  egg^  to  Hi^marck,  wiih  a  clrdiration  in  verse. 

The  castle  of  Jevcr  was  buili  by  Prince  Edo  Wiemkcn  (d.  1410), 
the  ruler  of  Jeverland.  n  populous  district  which  in  1575  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  In  1603  it  passed  10 
the  house  of  Anhalt  and  was  later  the  property  of  the  cmprCB 
Catherine  I|  of  Russia,  a  member  of  this  family.  In  181411  cam 
again  tato  tbe  possession  «(  OHdenbtirg. 

See  D.  Hiilinhol/.  Aus  Jmrs  Vorfan^eitheil  fjevrr.  1 8861 ;  Hagena, 
Jrvffland  bit  turn  Jakr  lym  (Oldenburg,  1902),  and  F.  W.  Riciaaoa, 

J  It  V  EROS  (jEBtaos,  Jibakos,  Jivaf^os  or  GiVAios),  a  tribe  of 
South  American  Indians  on  the  upper  Mara<V>n,  Peru,  where 
i!u  v  w  inder  in  the  forests.  The  itibe  has  many  branches  and 
there  arc  lre(|uent  tribal  wars,  but  they  have  always  united 
against  a  common  enemy.  Juan  dc  Vclasco  declares  them  to  be 
faithful,  nobia  and  amiable.  Tbey  are  brave  and  wailihe,  and 
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Uw^  afim  tin  cBBtjiwit  of  ?■«  titty  iwpiiMHy  lubmittcd, 
•  fnnl  inwectilia  in  1599  won  them  iMck  thdr  liberty. 
OaSam  ddti  hvaan  keadt,  Mppoied  to  have  bcca  objects  of 
«gn%  lave  been  found  uaoof  tlw  JmiW  (m  Mmk  Soc. 
Tm$.  Mt.  W.  Bollam). 

JBVOKS,  WILLIAM  STAKLEY  (iSjs-iMj),  EnRlish  econo- 
mist and  logidao,  was  born  at  Liverpool  on  the  ist  of  September 
iSjS.  His  father,  Thomas  Jevons,  a  man  of  strong  scientific 
tailes  tad  a  writer  on  Icfal  and  economic  subjects,  was  an  iroa 
■■chant.  His  mother  WW  the  dau^ter  of  WdKamRoKot.  At 
Ukam^  fifteen  ^  •«(  to  Loadoa  to  attcad  Ualvmity 
GaOiftidnoL  He  appear*  at  thb  time  to  haire  already  fenned 

the  behVf  that  imp<:>rt;int  achievement';  as  a  thinker  were  possible 
to  him,  ami  at  more  tlian  one  critical  period  in  his  career  this 
belief  was  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  his  conduct.  To- 
wards the  end  of  185J,  after  having  spent  two  years  at  University 
College,  where  his  favourite  subjects  were  chemistry  and  twtany, 
k  OBCipcctcdly  received  the  ofTcr  of  the  aeaayenhip  to  the  new 
■tat  la  AtttnUa.   The  idea  of  leaviag  Ea^aad  was  distasteful, 
betpeeaaiaqr  ooMidemtioBi  had«  in  coaMqwmcie  of  the  failure 
Mm  bthoN  firm  In  it47,  become  of  vital  Importance,  and  he 
accepted  the  post.    He  left  England  for  Sydney  in  June  1854, 
and  remained  there  for  five  years.    At  the  end  of  that  pcrioil  he 
resigned  his  appointment,  an<I  in  the  autumn  of  1859  entered 
again  as  a  studcnj  at  University  College,  London,  pri)cce"tii.>;  in 
due  course  to  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  of  the  university  of 
London.   He  now  gave  his  principal  attention  to  the  moral 
Kieoces,  but  his  interest  in  natural  science  was  by  no  means 
ahaiHted:  thioti^imu  his  life  ho  coBtimiad  to  write  oocaaional 
pipm  00  tdentUc  subjects,  and  hii  Intimate  kaowledie  of  the 
physical  sciences  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  chief 
logical  work.  The  Principles  of  ScUnce.   Not  long  after  taki'ng 
his  M.A.  degree  Jc\*ons  obtained  a  p-fist  as  tutor  at  Owens  C"olIci?e, 
Manchester.    In  iS66he'waselcctediiri'fc's'>orof  logicandmcntal 
and  nraral  philosophy  and  Cobden  prufessor  of  political  economy 
in  Owens  college.    N<ut  year  he  married  Harriet  Ann  Taylor, 
whose  father  had  been  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Man' 
tktskr  Cmardiait.  Jevoos  suffered  a  good  deal  from  iU  health 
and  ihcplCTsnraa,  and  Immd  the  deKreiy  of  leetores  coverhf 
»  wide  a  lance  of  tabjeets  very  burdensome.  In  1876  be  was 
|M  to  etchange  the  Owens  professorship  for  the  professorship 
flfpolitical  economy  in  University  College.  London.    Tiivf  lling 
•nd  music  v.cre  the  princijial  recreations  of  his  life,  but  his  he.dth 
coTitiniK il  fi'.il,  and  lie  sii!Tcred  from  <Iepres?j<in.    He  found  Lis 
professorial  duties  increasingly  irkiomc,  and  feeling  that  the 
pressure  of  literary  work  left  him  no  spare  energy,  he  decided  in 
tSSo  to  resign  the  post.    On  the  13th  of  August  1882  he  was 
drowned  whilst  bathing  near  Hastings.  Througboiit  his  life  he 
tatd  poaoed  wfth  devodon  and  industry  the  Ideals  with  wUcb 
he  had  set  out,  and  hb  Journal  and  fetters  dlaplay  a  noble  stm* 
pliclty  of  disposition  an  !  an  unswer\'ing  honesty  of  piirfxi-ir. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  .1  [  ■ !  ?.t  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied 
the  foremost  p<^'  i;iLin  in  l'r\t;Lind  both  as  a  logician  and  as  an 
economist.    ProfcsMC  Marsli^sH  has  said  of  his  work  in  economics 
that  it  "  will  probably  be  found  to  liave  more  constructive  force 
than  aiiy,  save  that  of  Ricardo,  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  haaibed  years."   Attbe  lime  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
vpaa  an  eooBomic  work  that  pmmiaed  to  be  at  least  as  important 
as  soy  tluit  he  had  pre»fcMdy  nadertalten.  It  wooMbedlflettlt 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  whlcli  logic  and  political  economy  sustained 
through  the  accident  by  which  his  life  was  prematurely  cut  short. 

JcvoDs  arri\'cd  quite  early  in  his  career  at  the  tlocfrincs  that 
constituted  his  most  characteristic  and  original  contributions  to 
economics  and  logic.  The  theory  of  utility,  which  became  the 
keynote  of  his  general  theory  of  political  economy,  was  practi- 
cally formulated  in  a  letter  written  in  i860;  and  the  germ  of  hb 
logjlcal  principles  of  the  substitution  of  similars  may  be  found  In 
the  view  widdk'  be  propounded  in  another  letter  written  hi  iMi , 
tfiat  "  philosophy  wodd  be  found  to  consist  solely  in  pointing 
wit  the  likeness  of  things."  The  theory  of  utility  above  referred 
r.nmcly,  tluit  the  ('eRrcc  of  utility  of  a  commodily  is  sumc 
coaiinuous  mathematical  function  of  the  quantity  of  tiie  com* 


meony  svnnMS^  sqimhv  wwm  oo  ■qiiiea  oonnne  wi 

coooonics  is  essentially  •  mathematical  science,  took  mom 
definite  form  in  a  paper  on  "  A  General  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Political  I'ciiiiDiny,  "  vv.nitcn  for  the  British  .Association  in  iS6i. 
This  p.i[Kr  (Kks  i.ot  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attention 
cither  in  i86j  or  on  its  publication  four  years  later  in  the  Journal 
oj  Ikt  Sbitislieai  SotieJy;  and  il  was  not  till  1871,  when  the  Theory 
Politkid  Ecommty  appeared,  that  Jevims  set  forth  his  doctrines 
in  a  f uUy  devekped  fbnn.  It  was  net  till  after  the  publication 
oithbwodt  that  Jevons  henmiaaninrinted  with  the  appBcnilena 
of  mathewiifci  to  political  eeononqr  made  by  earlier  writeia, 
notably  Antolne  AogOfdn  Cmmet  and  H.  H.  Goisen.  The 

theory  of  tililily  w.is  nbou*.  iSro  bcinf;  intlrprndcntly  developed 
on  somcwh.il  sitniLir  lines  by  Cur!  .\1c:iki  r  in  .Xustria  and  M  E  L. 
Walriis  in  Switzerl.ind.  .As  rii^irils  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
nexion between  value  in  excltange  and  final  (or  marginal)  utility, 
the  priority  bdongs  to  Coaien,  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  great  importance  of  the  service  which  Jevoaa  lendcted  to 
English  economics  by  his  fresh  discovery  of  the  princlpie^  and 
by thewayinwhicbhenltimatdlyforaeditlMoiiotieiL  'Inhli 
reaction  from  Ute  prnvaffiny  view  he  sometimes  uipieMed  h&osdf 
without  due  qualification:  the  declaration,  for  instance,  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Theory  of  Poiiiiciil  luonomy,  that 
"value  depends  entirely  upon  utility,"  lent  itself  to  misinter- 
pretation. But  a  certain  exaggeration  of  emphasis  may  be 
pardoned  in  a  writer  seeking  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  in- 
different public.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  theorist  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  data  of  economic  science,  but  as  a  brilliant 
writer  on  pracUcii  ooonomie  qoestioos.  that  Jevoas  first  received 
general  recognition.  A  SaUmmihtm  Vdmt/GM (1863)  and 
The  Coal  Question  (1865)  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a  writer 
on  applied  economics  and  statistics;  and  he  would  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  le.iding  economists  of  the  19th  rr nJ'iry  even  h nj 
his  Throry  of  Political  E(cnofny  never  been  written.  Amongst 
his  economic  works  may  be  mentioned  Monty  and  Ike  Mechanism 
of  EMhange  (1875),  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  descriptive 
rather  than  theoretical,  but  wend«lfU|)r  fnUk  tad  original  in 
treatment  and  fuU  of  sugfeslivenen,  n  Primtr  m  FtKHtd 
Beammf  (1879),  Tim  State  in  Rehlhm  » lotoar  (tSSs),  and  two 
works  published  after  his  death ,  namely,  Mtlhads  of  Soeiat  Rifim 
and  tnvttlit^atUnuimCiirreneyand  FtV»anf<r,  containing  papers  that 
had  aj'iM  Mre  l  ?ep:!ratc:Iy  during  his  lifetime.  The  last-named 
voluiT.e  fdrit.iins  Jevons's  interesting  speculations  on  the  coB" 
nexion  btiwcen  commercial  cri.'^es  and  sun  '-]>ors.  fie  was 
eng.-igcd  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon  the  preparation  of  a  large 
treatise  on  economics  and  Ksd  drawn  up  a  table  of  contents  and 
completed  some  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters.  This  fragment 
was  published  in  1905  under  the  title  of  The  Principlts  of  Eco- 
maUeK  0  FngiKumt  ^  m  Tinaltm  m  A$  Imitulrial  Mttimim  ^ 
Saetety,  ami  Mtr  Paftm 

JovonsV  -work  in  logic  went  on  pari  passu  with  his  work 
in  poIitic.U  economy.  In  1864  he  published  a  ."-mall  volume, 
entitlc<l  Pure  Logic;  or,  the  Logic  of  Quality  apart  from  Quantity, 
which  was  based  on  Boole's  system  of  logic,  but  freed  from  what 
he  considered  the  false  mathematical  dress  of  that  system.  In 
the  years  immediately  folloiving  be  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion tu  the  coniitruction  of  a  logical  machine, exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1870!,  by  mcaaa  of  which  the  coodusion  deiiv^ 
able  fkom  any  given  set  of  prembsea  omM  ne  menantally 
obtained.  In  1866  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  and  universal 
principle  of  all  reasoning  dawned  upon  him;  and  in  1869  he 
published  a  sketch  of  this  fimdamcntal  doctrine  under  the  title 
of  The.  Suh',tituliai:  of  Ssmilirs.  He  expressed  the  principle  in  its 
simplest  form  as  follows:  "  W  hatever  is  true  of  .1  ihinR  i.s  true  uf 
its  like,"  and  he  worked  out  in  detail  its  various  applications. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  the  Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic, 
which  soon  became  the  meet  widely  read  elementary  textbook 
en  loi^  fai  tlie  Eniiliib  laoguaie.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
engayed  upon  a  midi  MM  famortMit  lodes)  treatise,  whieh 
appoared  fn  1874  under  the  tftte  of  Tile  Frtnciples  of  Sdtnee. 

In  this  work  Jevons  embodied  the  &ulj5tnncc  of  his  cirlicr  work-, 
on  pure  logic  and  Lbc  substitution  of  similars;  he  also  enunciated 
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and  developed  the  view  that  induction  is  simply  an  inverse 
eroploymeni  of  deduction;  he  treated  in  a  luminous  manner  the 
general  theory  of  probability,  and  the  relation  between  proba- 
hUily  and  iodnctioo;  and  his  kaowledfe  oi  the  various  natural 
tctoeet  enablad  Um  throughout  to  iriieve  the  abstract  character 
o(  logical  doctrine  by  concrete  scientific  illustrations,  often 
worked  out  in  great  detail.  Jcvons's  general  theory  of  induction 
was  a  revival  of  the  theory  laid  down  by  Whewcll  and  criticized 
by  Mill;  but  it  was  put  in  a  new  form,  and  was  free  from  some 
of  the  non-essenti.ll  adjuncts  which  rendered  Whewcli's  exposi- 
tion open  to  attack.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  to  logical  doctrine  that  appeared  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  191I1  cealaiy.  Uia  SUtdia  i»  DtdnOkt  Lf^t, 
cMiiKing  mainlr  of  tMrdn  and  pwhkma  Istvllie  ute  of 
atndcats,  was  published  in  1880.  In  i877aadtliefbilowiiigyean 
Jcvons  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Rmem  some  articles 
on  J.  S.  Mill,  which  he  had  intended  to  supplement  liy  further 
artitlcs,  and  eventually  publish  in  a  volume  as  .1  critiusm  of 
Mill's  philosophy.  These  articles  and  one  other  were  republished 
after  Jevons's  death,  together  with  his  earlier  logical  treatises,  in 
ftwhune,  entitled  Pwv  Lttif,  and  other  Minor  W orks.  The  criti* 
cfama  on  Mill  contain  much  that  is  ingenious  and  much  that  is 
foreible,  but  OD  tlx  whole  thqr  cannot  be  regarded  a*  tcUof  lank 
with  Jevona'a  other  wofk.  Bb  stKagth  lay  In  Us  power  as  an 
original  thinker  father  than  as  a  critic;  and  be  wUl  be  remembered 
by  his  constructive  work  as  logician,  economist  and  statistician. 

Sec  Letters  and  Joumcl  of  W.  SlcnUy  Jtvons.  edited  by  his  wife 
(iaa6L  This  work  contains  a  UUkpaphv  of  Jcvons's  writings. 
See  abo  Lock:  A^itMry.  *      O-N  K  ) 

JEW.  THE  WANDERING,  a  icgctidary  Jew  (sec  Jews)  doomed 
to  wander  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  because  he  had  taunted 
Jesus  as  he  passed  bearing  the  cross,  saying,  "  Go  on  quicker." 
Jesua  is  said  to  have  leplted*."  i  gp^  but  tbou  shalt  wait  till  I 
retam.**  The  legend  in  thfa  torB  fiist  appeared  In  a  pamphlet 
of  four  leaves  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at  Leiden  in  1601. 
This  pamphlet  relates  that  Paulus  von  Eizen  (d.  isoS),  bi<(ha>p 
of  SchlcswiK,  had  met  at  Hamburg  in  1542  a  Jew  n.imed  Ahxs- 
Ucrus  (.Ahasvtrus),  who  declared  he  was  "  eternal  "  and  was  the 
same  who  had  licen  punished  in  the  above-mentioned  m.inncr  by 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  cruciliuon.  The  pamphlet  is  supposed 
loliavc  been  written  by  Chrysostomus  Dudulaeusof  Westphalia 
and  printed  by  one  ChristoS  Crutxer,  but  as  no  such  author  or 
printer  is  kimwn  at  this  time — the  latter  name  Indeed  letcn 
directly  to  the  IcgeadHlt  has  been  00O|0CtUiad  tluit  tks  wbola 
story  is  a  myth  invented  to  support  tb*  Protestant  contention 
of  a  continuous  witness  to  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  i  cr  .m 
of  this  "  eternal  "  Jew;  he  u as  to  form,  in  his  way,  a  counltipai t 
to  the  apostolic  tr.idition  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  story  met  with  ready  acceptance  and  popularity.  F.iRlit 
cdiiiims  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  1603,  and  the  f<.>rti>.ih 
edition  before  the  end  of  the  following  century.  It  was  iraoslated 
into  Dutch  and  Flemish  with  almost  equal  aucoeH.  The  first 
French  edition  appeared  in  1609,  and  the  stoiy  waa  known  in 
Bngland  bdore  161$,  when  a  paiixiy  was  produced.  I>Mnark 
and  Sweden  follow^  sntt  with  translations,  and  the  expression 
"eternal  Jew  "  passed  as  a  current  term  into  Czech.  In  other 
words,  the  stor>'  in  its  usual  form  spread  wherever  there  was  a 
tincture  of  I'rotcstanti'im.  In  wuthcrn  Kuro|>c  little  is  heard 
of  it  in  this  version,  though  Rudolph  liotorcus,  parliamentary 
advocate  of  Paris  {Comm.  hiUor.,  1604),  writing  in  Paris  two 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Wandering  Jew  in  Geanaay,  ^pain  and 
Italy. 

I  Tlie  popularity  o(  the  pamphlet  and  iu  translations  soon  led 
to  reports  of  the  appearartct  of  this  mysterious  being  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  civilircd  world.  Besides  the  original  nx  rting  of 
the  bishop  and  Ahasucrus  in  154^  and  others  referred  Lack  to 
1575  in  Spain  and  i  yt<)  at  \'ieniia,  the  Wandering  Jew  w.is  stated 
to  have  appeared  at  Prague  (1602),  at  Lubeck  ( 1603),  in  Uavaria 
1604),  at  Ypres  (1613),  Brussels  (1640),  Leipzig  (1642),  Paris 
f >6««,  by  the  "  Turkish  Spy  "),  Stamford  (1658),  Astrakhan 
j(itVJl)p  aad  FrankcBstdtt  (1678).  la  the  next  ceatuiy.the 


Wandering  Jew  was  seen  at  Munich  (1711),  Altbach  ivi&S^ 
Bruiscls  (1774}.  Newcastle  (1790,  sec  Brand,  Ftp.  AmtitiiStt, 
t.v.),  and  OD  the  streets  of  London  between  181S  and  lliJO  (Mi 
Aikcnaetm,  1S66.  iL  $fii>.  So  iar  aa  can  be  mamitimiAt  tha 
latest  report  of  hli  appearance  wu  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Soil 
Lake  City  in  1868,  when  he  is  said  to  have  made  himself  known 
to  a  Mormon  named  O'Grady.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  in  any  one 
of  these  (  i^^s  how  far  the  story  is  an  entire  licuoii  and  how  fir 
some  ingenious  impostor  took  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the 
myth. 

The  reiterated  reports  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  wandering 
being,  who  retained  in  his  memory  the  details  of  the  crucifixion, 
show  bow  the  idea  bad  fixed  itidf  in  popular  JmaginatioB  aad 
found  ita  w^  hud  the  I0li<eatafyeollectioatof  German  legends. 

The  two  ideas  combined  in  the  story  of  the  restless  fugitive  akin 
to  Cain  and  wandering  forever  are  separately  represented  in  the 
rurrent  names  given  to  this  figure  in  ditlerent  countries.  In 
most  Teutonic  languages  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  jx'rpetual 
eluuacter  of  hi*,  punishment  and  he  is  known  as  the  "  everlast- 
ing, "  or  "  eternal  "  Jew  (Gcr.  "  Ewigc  Jude  ").  In  the  lattds 
Speaking  a  Romance  tongue,  the  usual  form  has  reference  to  the 
wanderings  (Fr.  "  le  Juif  enaat  "J.  The  English  form  ioUowi 
the  Romance  analogy,  poarib^  becauae  derived  directly  from 
France.  Tha  actual  name  given  to  the  mysterious  Jew  varies 
in  the  different  verrions:  the  original  pamphlet  calls  him  Ahasvcr, 
and  this  has  been  follovvcti  in  moU  ef  the  literary  versions, 
though  it  is  diliieull  to  imagine  any  Jew  being  railed  by  the  name 
of  the  typical  anti-Semitic  king  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  In  one  of 
his  appearances  at  Brussels  his  name  is  given  as  Isaac  Laquc* 
dcm,  implying  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  an  attempt 
to  represent  Isaac  "  from  of  old."  Alexandre  Dumas  also  made 
use  of  this  title.  lathe  Turkish  Spy  the  Wandering  Jew  is  called 
PaulMarraae  and  la  mppoaed  to  have  suffered  persecution  at  the 
banda  of  the  Inipitritioii,  wUdi  waa  mainly  occupied  hi  dcaBng 
with  the  Marranos,  >.e.  the  secret  Jews  of  the  Iberian  p<-ninsul.i. 
In  the  few  references  to  the  legend  in  Spanish  writings  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  cdlid  Juan  t-^pffi  ca  Dlotf  wiUk  glTCa  • 
more  ho|Jcful  turn  to  the  legend. 

I'nder  other  names,  a  story  very  similar  to  that  given  in  the 
pamphlet  of  1602  occurs  nearly  400  years  earlier  on  English  soil. 
According  to  Roger  of  Wendovcrin  his  Flores  hisleriarum  under 
the  year  tsaS,  an  Armenuu  arcbbisbop^  then  visiting  Kpgififri^ 
waa  asked  hy  tha  awnks  «(  St  Albaaa  about  the  wdl-knowa 
Joitphoi  Arhmrthaea,  who  bad  spoken  to  Jesus  and  was  said  to 
be  still  alive:  The  ardiblshop  claimed  to  have  seen  him  in 
Armenia  under  the  name  of  Carihapliikis  or  Carlaphilus,  who  had 
io;, fussed  that  he  h.ad  taunted  Je^us  in  tf.c  manner  above  related. 
I  hii  Carthaphilus  had  afterwards  Uen  haiili/,ed  by  the  narr.c  of 
Jo  ,eph.  ^latthcw  Paris,  in  rc|Kaling  the  passage  from  Roger  of 
Wendovcr,  reported  that  other  Armenians  lud  confinnod  tha 
story  on  visiting  St  Albans  in  iiii,  and  regarded  it  as  a  gicat 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  similar  account  is  given  in  the 
chronicles  of  Philippe  MottilA  (d.  H4a).  A  variant  of  the  aama 
story  waa  kaown  to  Gtddo  Bonalf,  aa  astnwoowr  quoted  by 
Dante,  who  calls  his  hero  or  villain  Buita  Deus  because  he  struck 
Jesus.  Under  this  name  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Mugcllo 
in  MijandatBohignatnx4ts(ibtthagaibafaFiaadiauiflftlH 

third  order). 

The  sliurcc  of  all  these  reports  of  an  cver-liWng  wilnea  of  the 
crucitixion  is  probably  Matthew  xvi.  38:  "  There  be  some  of 
them  that  stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
thqr  MO  the  Soa  of  Una  coming  ia  his  kingdom."  Aa  tha 
kbgdom  had  imt  cone.  It  waa  aasomed  that  there  moat  ba 
persons  living  who  had  been  present  at  the  crucifixion;  the  same 
reasoning  i.-,  at  the  root  of  the  Anglo-Israel  belief.  These  worda 
arc  indeed  quoted  in  the  pamplilei  of  i'jc.\  .Again,  a  legend  was 
based  on  John  xxi.  30  tliat  the  Leluved  disciple  would  not  die 
before  the  secomi  torr.ing;  while  another  legend  (current  in  the 
i6lh  century)  condemned  Makhus,  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off  in  tha 
garden  of  Gethsemanc  (John  xvii.  10),  to  wander  perpctoally 
till  the  second  coating.  The  legend  alleges  that  he  had  beea  so 
condemned  for  havtog  mied  at  Jesus.  ^ITicse  kgeada  aad  tha 
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otlerance  of  Matt.  xvi.  i8  became  "contaminated"  by  the 
kfcml  of  St  Joseph  of  ■Arimathaca  and  the  Holy  Grail,  and  look 
the  form  giwn  in  Roger  of  Wendover  and  IhUhcw  Paris.  But 
^^wkno^hingto^lMi^r^bclpIWMlBlillbl^B^]^«■lPl^^tl^t^KBPie 
before  the  pamphlet  of  ttot,  tnd  it  (■  difRcnlt  to  tee  how  thli 
Cirthaphilus  could  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  since  he  is  not  a  Jew  nor  dots  ht  wander.  The  author 
of  i6oj  was  probably  acfjuaintt-d  cither  directly  or  indirfctly 
with  the  story  as  given  by  Matthew  Paris,  since  he  gives  almost 
the  same  account.  But  he  gives  a  new  name  tO  hls  heiO  Ud 
dinctly  connects  his  fate  with  Matt.  zvi.  aS. 

ICmKOK  D.  Conway  (Ency.  S/i(.,Qth  cd.,  ziii.  673)  attempted 
l»  eooMCt  the  iciend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  with  n  whole  aeries 
c(  aayths  tdatmg  to  never-dyfatg  hmc*  fike  King  Arthur, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  not  to  speak  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  lie  goes  even  farther 
lod  connects  our  legend  with  mortals  visiting  c  irih,  ns  the  Yima 
in  Parsism,  and  the  "  Ancient  of  Days  "  in  the  Buukj  of  Daniel 
»r.il  Enoch,  and  further  connects  the  Icgtiul  with  the  whole 
medieval  tendency  to  regard  the  Jew  as  something  uncanny  and 
^ntcrious.  But  all  these  m>thological  explanations  are  super- 
cngttoiy,  since  the  actual  kgcsd  in  qoestioD  00  be  definitely 
Inoed  to  the  pamphlet  of  t6o».  The  sane  lemtrk  applies  to 
the  identification  with  the  Mahommcdan  legend  of  the  "  eternal " 
Cbadhir  proposed  by  M.  Lidzbarski  {Zeii.f.  Assyr.  vii.  116)  and 
I.  Friedlandcr  (Arch.f.  Rfligionruiss  xiu.  no). 

This  combination  of  eternal  punishment  with  restless  wandcrinj; 
has  attracted  the  imagination  of  innumerable  w  riters  in  almost 
all  European  tongues.  The  Wandering  Jew  has  been  regarded 
u  a  symbolic  figure  representing  the  waaiiRiQgs  and  sufferings 
of  his  race.  The  Gcnnaas  have  been  capeddly  attracted  by 
the  legeadt  iHiidi  baa  been  made  the  subject  of  poems  by 
Schttbart,  Sdireiber,  W.  Mfilkr,  Lenaa,  Chandsso,  Sdilegcl, 
Hoscn  and  Koehler,  from  which'rnumeratlon  it  will  be  seen  that 
itwasa  particularly  favourite-  s-.il.jt  i  t  \vith  the  Romantic  school. 
They  were  pcrh.ips  influi  nnd  by  iho  cx-inipK-  of  liotlhe,  who 
in  his  Aulobiosircphy  describes,  at  coii>iilrr,i:ili.'  I'  ngi  !i,  the  jilan  of 
a  poem  he  had  designed  on  the  Wandering  Jew.  More  recently 
poems  have  been  composc<l  on  the  subject  in  German  by  Adolf 
WittMaadtt  FiiU  lienhaid  and  eiheisi  in  English  by  Kobcrt 
BndMaaii,andiaI>utc]ili!yH.Hei}eniiaiia.  Gmaaiiiiovdsalso 
ezist  on  the  subject,  by  Franz  Horn,  Oeklers.  Laun  and  Schuck- 
ing,  tragedies  by  Klinemann.  Hnushofcr  and  Zedlitz.  Sigismund 
Hellcr  wrote  three  cantos  on  the  warulurir.gs  of  Ah.Tsucrus.  while 
Bans  Andersen  made  o(  him  an  "  .Xr.stl  of  DouIjI."  Robtit 
Hamerling  even  identifies  Xero  with  the  W.in<lrring  Jew.  In 
France,  E.  Quinct  pubbshed  a  prose  epic  on  the  subject  in  iSjj, 
and  Euginc  Sue,  in  his  best-known  work,  Le  J uij  errant  (1844), 
iatnduces  the  Wandering  Jew  in  the  prokiciies  of  its  different 
icctiou  and  aiaodates  him  with  the  legend  of  Boodias.  In 
Biodeni  times  the  subject  has  been  made  still  more  popular  by 
Gustave  Dora's  elaborate  designs  (1856),  containing  some  of  his 
mtyst  striking  and  imaginative  work.  Thus,  pnbaUy,  be  sug- 
gested Grenier's  poem  on  the  subject  (1857). 

In  England,  beside?  the  bnllads  in  Percy's  Rdlqurs,  William 
Godwin  introduced  the  idea  of  an  eternal  witness  of  the  course 
of  civilization  in  his  St  Leon  (1799),  and  his  son-in-law  Shelley 
introduces  Aiiaauenis  in  his  Qtum  Mai.  It  is  doubtful  how  fa  r 
Swift  detfvad  bii  idea  of  the  immertdStnldbnigs  ffom  the  not  ion 
•f  the  Wandering  Jew.  George  Croly  "a  SalalhitI,  which  appeared 
•nonyroously  in  i8j8.  gave  a  highly  elaborate  turn  to  the  legend; 
this  baa  been  re-published  uniKr  the  title  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Com(. 
I  BOLtOGRAPiiv. — J.  G.  Th.  GraesM",  Die  Sate  torn  rotten  Judtn 
OH4):  F.  Hclbig.  Die  Sate  torn  nitcn  Juden  (1874);  G.  Paris,  Le 
Jnattrant  (tSSi):  M.  D.  Conway.  The  WaudtrtHg  Jew  (i88t): 
^  Morpugo,  L'  Bbreo  erranie  in  Ilalia  (1891);  L.  Neubaur,  Die 
^feamn  cvigm  Jwttn  (and  ed..  1893).  The  recent  literary  handling 
01  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  J.  Frost,  Dk  Sate  vom  cvij^rM 
-'xif'i  IK  der  neueren  deuUeke*  Immlmt  (ipOS);  T.  Kappstem, 
4>«w«rwi  dcr  WApotne  (1903).  U-  Ja.) 

JOBlf  (is23-is7t),  bMiop  of  SdMmry,  son  of  John 
Jewdof  Buden.  Devonshire,  was  born  on  the  ?4th  of  May  15?;, 
tad  educated  under  his  uncle  John  iicUany,  rector  of  Hampton, 


and  other  priVatc  tutors  until  his  matzicalttion  at  Merlon 
college,  Oxford,  in  July  1535.  There  he  was  tan^t  by  John 
Parkhunt,  aftaiwaidi  Uriiop  of  Moniidi;  bat  on  tlw  i^tb  of 
August  ISIV  he  fna  elected  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  collegia 
He  gradtiated  B.A.  in  1540,  and  M.A.  In  1545,  having  been 
clcc-cd  fcllo-.v  ..f  his  colhf^c  in  1541.  He  made  some  mark  as 
a  tiadicr  at  Oxluni,  and  Iwrcame  after  1547  one  of  the  chief 
disciples  of  Peter  Martyr.  He  graduated  B.U.  in  1552,  and  was 
made  vicar  of  Sunningwcll,  and  public  orator  of  the  university, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  compose  a  congratulatory  episUe  to 
Mary  on  her  accession.  In  April  is54  he  acted  as  notary  to 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  at  their  disputation,  bot  Id  the  autOM  bo 
sigDcd  a  aeiiea  of  CathoUe  artidca.  He  ma,  aevcrthcleas,  soif 
pected,  lied  to  London,  end  thence  to  Frankfort,  whidi  be 
reached  in  March  1555.  There  he  sided  with  ("uxr  against 
Knox,  but  soon  joined  Martyr  at  Stra>b,ljuric;,  accompanied  him 
to  Zurich,  and  then  p  lid  a  visit  to  Pad\:;i- 

Under  Elizabeth's  succession  be  returned  to  England,  and  made 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  what  would  now  be  called  a  low-church 
settlement  of  religion.  Indeed,  his  attitude  was  hardly  di»> 
tinguishable  from  that  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  but  b* 
graiiiial^  tnrMdxA  it  imiW  th*  «l  WipftMibMlT'. 

He  was  one  of  the  diipetattta  Hieeted  to  ceoldte  die  Komaabts 

at  the  conference  of  Westminster  after  Easter  1 559;  he  was  select 
p.'e."ieher  at  St  Paul's  cross  on  the  15th  of  June;  and  in  the 
autumn  was  cngiigcd  as  one  of  the  royal  visitors  nf  il-.c  western 
counties.  His  conf,f  d'tlirc  as  bishop  of  Salisbury  iiad  l>ccn  made 
out  on  the  37th  of  July,  but  he  was  not  conRet rated  until  the 
2tst  of  January  1560.  He  now  constituted  himself  the  hterary 
apologist  of  the  EliadlCtban  settlement.  He  had  on  the  26th  of 
November  1559,  in  a  acmoB  at  St  Paul's  Ctoss,  challenged  aJI 
comers  to  prove  the  Konan  case  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
councils  or  Fathers  for  the  first  six  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
He  repeated  his  challenge  in  tsCo,  and  Dr  Henry  Cole  took  it  up. 
The  chief  result  was  Jewel's  Apoloi^ia  ecclesiae  AngHdiitae, 
publishe<l  in  i  s6?,  whith  in  Bishop  CrciRhton's  words  is  "  the 
first  methodlral  statcncnt  of  the  po';t!on  of  the  Chureh  of 
England  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  subsequent  controversy."  A  more  formidabla 
antagonist  than  Cole  now  entered  the  IhtainthepefsoB of  Tbeawa 
Hanfing,  an  Qifeid  conteBiiMivaiy  whom  Jewd  bad  depilvad  of 
his  prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedrd  for  recusancy.  'He  puUhhed 
an  elaborate  and  bitter  Answer  in  1564,  to  which  Jewel  issued  a 
R'-ply  in  1565.  Hardinp  followed  with  a  C<j)ifi<!<}lion,  and  Jewel 
witha  Defeme,  of  the  .l/ic'ciry  in  i566  a:i<l  1 567;  the  combatants 
ran);<d  over  the  whole  liel<!  of  the  Anglo-Komnn  controversy,  and 
Jewel's  theology  was  officially  enjoined  upon  the  Church  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Latterly  Jewd 
had  been  confronted  with  critklsm  from  a  different  quarter. 
The  aigumema  that  bad  weaned  bbn  fiom  bis  ZwiagHEiA  stm* 
plicity  did  not  satisfy  his  unpromoted  brethren,  and  Jewel  bad 
to  refuse  admission  to  a  benefice  to  his  friend  Laurence  Humphrey 
{qx  ),  who  would  not  wear  a  surph'cc.  lie  was  consulted  a  good 
deal  by  the  government  on  such  questions  as  England's  altitude 
towards  the  couneil  uf  Trent,  ar.d  political  consider.! Ui ins  ni.ide 
him  more  and  more  hostile  to  Puritan  demands  with  which  he 
had  previously  sympathized.  He  wrote  an  attack  on  Cart- 
wright,  which  was  published  after  his  death  by  Whitgift.  He 
died  on  the  33id  of  September  1571,  aad  was  buried  In  SaUsbury 
Cathedrd,  wbere  be  had  bnflt  a  Gbiaty.  Hooker,  who  speaks 
of  Jewel  as  "  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  hath  bred 
for  snrne  hundreds  of  yrar?,"  was  one  of  the  boys  whom  Jewel 
prepared  in  his  house  for  the  university;  and  his  EccIesiaUital 
PolUf  vmti  nradi  to  Jewell  trainfaig. 

Jewel's  «-orks  were  published  in  a  folio  in  1609  under  the  direction 
of  Banrroft,  who  ordered  the  Apcloty  to  be  placed  in  churches,  in 
some  of  which  it  may  still  be  seen  chained  to  the  lectern;  other 
editions  appeared  at  Oxfonl  (1848,  8  vols.)  and  Cambridge  (Parker 
S<ic.,  4  vols.).  Scr  also  GouRh's  Index  to  Parker  So(.  Puhl.  ;  Sirypc's 
IVorki  (t3tn<T;d  Index):  Ads  of  the  Privy  CouneM:  Caleniian  cf 
Domestu  and  Spanuh  State  Paper$;  Dixon's  and  Frerf's  Churdi 
Hiitnrif!:  and  DkHmttri  ^  HaHmtl  Biagmpkf  (art.  by  Bishop 
Crcigbton).  (A.  F.  P^ 
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idflfa>  (fip-  IS)  inciade*  accklacea.  bfoodia.  btacUta 
ear-nng»  (c,  4,  *,  f),  with  and  without  pendant*, 

 IMM  wire  drops.  The  nuiority  o(  these  arc  ornamented 

urith  apirab  of  twitted  wire,  or  snull  roK-ltes,  with  (ragmenta  ol 
atones  in  the  centres.  The  twiatcd  wire  onumenta  wmt  CwUoMly 
poitMoa  o(  iwcklacea.   A  dicuUr  plaque  decorated  wllk  A  fotctu 


»  S3 


I) 


Vto,  IS- 

0)i>wny  •fanawtotboie  fouitd  at  MyetatCMdaconiitMianaliaad 
Mglc  ttl  iactemeuriatic  of  much  of  ttm  ikua  round  it  that  |il>i» 
M  wall  M  ■«  Hiinriik.  They  ai  «r  pure  gold,  and  the  wirt 
matt  hftve  beea  ilnwa  through  «  |4iti «(  hardir  metal— orobaMy 
liraiifle.  The  princwal  vnMmm  differing  from  thaw  found  M 
MyocoM  aic  dtedraw  or  hnd  Cllcto  of  pure  hawnmd  pU  (*) 
cat  into  thia  dam,  attached  to  riafa  by  doubia  goM  wire*,  and 
'  toMthtr  at  the  back  «Mi  thia  iwiiiad  wiic  To  thcM 

 >  («N  which  thaia  at  ibt  two  aada  aic  oeaHy  thvca  tlnm  the 

tb  of  those  forming  the  central  poftiona)  ait  attached  •man 
m,  probably  of  idoJ*.  It  has  been  aamimed  that  Ihcae  were 
worn  acroM  the  forehead  by  women,  the  looi  pcndaata  faUiog  «a 
each  aide  of  the  tact. 

Tbe  jewelry  o(  the  doee  of  the  Mycenaean  peiiod  b  best 
npiaamcd  by  the  rich  finds  ol  the  cemetery  of  Enkaam  near 
Salamit,  in  Cyprus.  This  field  was  excavated  by  the  British 
Museiun  in  1806,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  finds  is 
BOW  at  Bloomsbury.  It  was  rich  in  all  forms  of  jewelry,  but 
Ctpecially  in  pins,  rings  and  diadems  with  patterns  in  relief.  In 
ittseoowtric  patterns  the  art  of  Enkaini  is  entirely  Mycenaean, 
hut  ipecial  stress  is  laid  on  the  mythical  forms  that  were  in- 
herited by  Greek  art,  such  as  the  iphiiu  and  the  gryphon. 

JFlga-  37-48  (Plate  I.)  are  asamplca  (4  the  ,  late  Mycenaean 

..    37*  3* 

»  39 


Ear'noga. 

DiaJiiB.  to  be  tied  on  the  foichcad.  The 
Imptttd  figure  of  a  iphiax  ia  Repeated 
twelve  tiraca. 
Eai^riafB,  origlaally  ia  buH'a  iiead  form 
(If.  49).  LatcTi  the  ntne  lenciai  form 
it  RtaiJicd,  hat  deeocative  naticma  (liga. 
41.4ft)  lateetha  place  of  the  bull'thoad. 
Pin.  probably  connected  by  a  chaia  with  a 

fellow,  to  lie  uaed  aaa  cloak  fasteniag. 
Pommaaate  peadaat.  with  liae  gnaulated 

WOflL 

Pins  aa  Na  42.  The  heads  are  of  vlttaoin 


„    40. 41, 4« 

«  42 
H  43 
»  44.45 

paate. 

H    4ft  jp*^  above.) 

47  it     Ptodaat  omamcat,  ta  latna-form.  of  a 

pectoral,  inlaid  wtth  coloorad  paitea. 
..    4*  i.     Small  tlate  cylinder,  set  in  lyigree; 

Another  find  o(  importance  taaa  that  of  a  coOiciibQ  of  gold 
emaments  from  one  of  the  Cfcck  ialaodf  (laid  lo  be  Ac^ia) 
which  alao  loand  its  way  lo  the  Britbh  Museum.  Here  we 
find  dtt  ttitnea  of  atchaic  Gicdt  art,  such  as  a  figure  holding  up 
tmo  walo^biMbt  In  tmrnediate  toauaSau  with  MytaMaaa  sold 
pMtaraa, 

Fip>  49*S3  (Plate  I.)  are  tpcdaMaa  from  this  treamre. 
■    49  n     Plate  withnfMuaat  ornament  for  Kwingoa 

adraa. 

m    9*  n     ^adaat.  FigiiR  with  two  walcr-Uida,  on 

a  lotaa  baae,  and  having  aerpenis  iwieg 
tiom  near  hit  middl^  modified  ifsa 
Ggyptiaa' 


Ring,  with  cut  blue  gUaa-paatca  in  the 

grooves. 

Pertdant  ornament,  repouiat.  and  originaly 

inlakl  with  pieces  of  cut  gUu-paKc. 
Pendant  ornament,  with  dogs  and  apes, 
oiodified  from  Egyptian  forms. 

For  the  beginnings  of 
Creek  ait  proper,  the 
■MM  ""tMf  Milei  el 
pctsoml  Jewda  b  the 
great  dcpedt  of  ofaa* 
ments  which  was  fotuad 
in  1903  by  D.  G.  Hogarth 
in  the  soil  beneath  the 
central  basis  ol  the  af^ 
chaic  temple  of  Artemis 
of  Ephesus.     The  gold 
ornaments    in  qtwtlioe 
(amounting  in  all  to  about 
1000  pieces)  were  mingled 
with  the  closely  padted 
earth,  aed  must  nccca' 
aarfly,  it  would  seem,  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  vo- 
tive offerings,  niade  at  the  entl  of  the  7ih  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  a.c.    The  board  was  rich  in  pins,  brooches,  beads  and 
Stamped  disks  of  gold.   The  greater  part  of  the  find  is  at  Coa- 
■tantlnople.  but  a  portion  wu  assigned  to  the  British  Miuc««, 
which  had  undertaJtea  the  eicavattou. 
Fig*.  S4-&8  (PUm  II.)  ^MBplcaof  the  EphaMishoaid. 
••34  I.      Pectnim  pla.  with  poaMBaata 

n    H  m      Haark  ornament, 

n     So  n      Electrvm  pin. 

••    $7>5'       1.      Elecirumornamentaforsewiagoa  drapery. 
The  cemettttes  of  Cyprta  have  yielded  a  rich  harveat  of 
Jewelry  «f  Graeoo-Phoenidan  style  of  the  7th  and  following 
centuries  B  C    Figs.  16  and  17  are  typical  ciaaspka  of  a  ting  and 

car-ring  from  Cyprus. 


F(c.  i«i  Ftc.  17- 

Creek,  EiruscsB  and  Roman  omafflcMs  partake  e(  wty 
sioiilar  chataclciislicB.  Of  oourac  there  is  «Mtety  In  dcsicn  and 
Bometimca  in  treatgaeai,  but  it  docs  ool  rise  to  any  special 
individuaUty  Fretwork  Is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  aB, 
together  arith  the  wave  ornament,  the  guiltochc.  and  the 
occasional  use  of  the  human  figure.  The  workmanship  is  ofteo 
of  a  character  which  modern  gold-workcti  cao  only  lival  with 
tbeii  best  skill,  and  can  never  surpass. 


fm.  It. 
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cluia  (fig.  6)  is  formed  of  wire*  closdy  plaited  «nd  very  flexible, 
the  end*  tcrmitutinj;  in  the  ticadt  o(  water  (owl,  and  having  small 
limitoaniHecteeallarMiad.  To  tlw  emti*  it  wtpoaM  Iv  a 


Fk6.«. 

II  rinR  a  scarabaeus  of  solM  kuUI  inbld  »ltli  lapU  [jzuli  \Ve 
ve  an  enmpk  o(  a  bracelet,  similar  lo  those  in  modern  um:  (dg.  J), 


Fig.  7. 


Fic.  8. 


Md  woni  by  tU  persons  o(  rank.  It  u  loaned  ot  two  pieces  joinad 
by  a  biaw.  tad  » <lecaimttd  mtb.finm*  n  npovmt  oa  a  (round 
ialudwfiKbpbtamlL 

That  the  Assyrians  used  posonal  decorations  of  a  very  dis- 
Uact  character,  and  no  dottbl  Joadc  of  precious  materials,  u 

proved  by  the  bas-re- 
M»  tornvhicbaaMi- 
MhMb  eoUtctioii  of 

jewels  could  be  ({athcr- 
cd,  such  as  bracelets, 
car-ringsand  necklaces. 
Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  British  Museum 
wo  have  represent  a- 
lioiis  of  Assur-nazir- 
nl,  kins  of  Aaiyria 
(r.*6Ss-Slo  mjc),  ww 
iog  a  CRMS  (fig.  8)  very 
similar  to  the  Maltese 
tross  of  modern  times. 
It  happens,  however, 
that  the  excavations 
have  not  hitherto  been 
fertile  in  actual  re- 
mains of  gold  work 
from  Assyria.  Chance 
alio  has  io  laroidaiMd 
that  tbc  cKcavatioBt 

Antiquaries  of  London.  particularly    rich  in 

ornamcnis  o(  gold.  A 
few  isolated  objects  have  b<?«n  found,  such  as  a  duck  and 
Other  pen  Jams,   ami  also  scvL-ral   nc«.kl:ices  Ixa'i*  of 

tke  Argonaut  shell  fish  pattern.  More  striking  than  these  is  a 
diort  bronze  swonl.  The  handle  has  an  agate  pommel,  and  it 
covered  with  goM  platcf,  engraved  with  apirited  loeocs  of  liont 
Mid  wild  (oau  (fig.  9.  A.  J.  Evans  in  Ard^tUogia,  59,  447). 
In  teiKnil.  however,  the  gold  jewclty  otihe  Icter  Minoao  periods 
b  more  brilliantly  represented  by  the  finds  made  on  the  main- 
land of  Greece  and  at  Fnkami  in  Cyprus  Ariicnj;  the  former 
the  gold  ornaments  found  by  Ueincich  Schliemann  in  the  graves 
of  Mjpoaatare 


The  oljsctt  found  mngcd  over  most  of  the  personal 
ttdB  m  m»:  neckJsccs  with  geld  beads  and  peodanu.  bwterllics 
0te  cotdefith  16$.  ti).  nngle  and  coaormric  ciiclas,  mcttet 
•M  lisfagt.  with  psnentioas  lor  •ttschawat  to  dotUng.  tioiiii 


and  stars  formed  of  cmnbioed  cro^tse*,  with  rrossci  in  the  centre 
forming  srnkca— all  ebboratcly  ornamcnct<l  in  ik-t.iil.  The  spiral 
forms  an  inccvsant  decoration  from  its  facile  prijiiut  t; on  .md  repeti- 
tion by  mcani  of  twisted  goM  wire  Grasshoppers  or  tree  cricketa 
in  mid  iKiniiiil  ■  li  t  by  ehaias  and  pwbably  and  tor  cha 


Flo.  m 


Fio.  II. 
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decoration  0/  the  liair,  and  a  griffia  (fig.  IJ).  hav  in^'  the  upper  pap 
of  the  body  of  an  cag;k  and  the  lower  parts  of  a  lion.  «uh  wrngs 
decorated  with  tpiials,  are  among  the  mom  nmariiable 
of  perforated  omamoms  for 

attachment  to  the  clothing.  4  A  —  '/ 

There   are   alto   perforated         \y  ^^C^  ^ 
ornaments  belonging  to  neck-  ^J'Q-^^^ 
laces,  with  intaglio  cnnrj\ iti^;s     -^^^    *^  ^ 
of  such  subjects  as  a  ccinie»l'' 
of  a  man  and  lion,  and  a  duel 
of  two  warriors,  one  of  whom 
staba  his  antagonist  ia  tha. 
throat.    Then  are  also  pinhaada  and  btoecfaea  formtd  of  two 
staes  lying  down  (fig.  1  j).  the  bodies  and  necks  rremim  aach  c 
and  the  horns  mc>cting  symmetrically  above  the  heads,  formfaiga  I 
The  head*  of  these  ornament ■>  were  of  gold, 
with  wlver  blades  or  pointed  ym^  inwrtt-d  for 
use.    The  bodies  of  the  t»o  Mags  reit  on 
frond&of  the  date-palm  growing  out  ol  the  stem 
which  receives  the  pin.    Another  remarkable 
.scries  .is  composed  of  figuraa  «1  woman  urith 
doves.   Some  have  one  dove  retting  oa  the 
head;  others  have  three  doves,  one  on  the 
h«id  and  the  others  resting  on  arms.  The 
arms  in  Soih  instances  arc  extended  lo  the 
flNiw,  the  hands  being  pi  in  d  on  the  brca.sts. 
These  ornaments  are  also  perforated,  and 
wei«  cvidcatly  sewed  on  the  dresws.  alihou^^h 
there  is  some  evidence  that  an  example  with 


three  doves  has  he<-n  fastened  with  a  pin. 

fo  ^ 


Flu.  13. 


An  extraordinary  dbdcffl  wtt  found  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
bodies  discovered  in  the  same  tomb  with  many  objerts  similar  CO 
those  noticed  above.  It  is  25  in.  in  length,  covered  with  shield-like 
or  rosette  ornaments  in  repouirf.  the  relief  being  wry  low  but  per- 
fcrtly  distinct,  and  further  ornamenteil  by  ihirtv-six  larRe  lejve*  of 
repousM*  gold  attached  to  it.  As  an  example  of  dcsixn  .ind  |Aif.i  . 
tion  of  detail,  another  smaller  diadem  found  in  another  tomb  miv  l.*- 
noted  (fig.  14).  It  t*  of  gold  pbte.  so  thick  as  to  require  no  "  piping  " 


Fig.  14. 

at  the  back  to  sustain  It;  but  in  general  the  rcpous^^  examples  have 
a  piping  of  copper  wire. 

The  admirable  Inlaid  dacs^rs  of  the  IVth  grave  at  Mycenae  an 
unique  in  their  kind,  with  their  subjects  of  a  lion  hunt,  of  a  iioa 
cluxiinii;  J  h-rrd  of  antelopes,  of  runnmg  lions,  of  cats  hualtng  wild 
duck,  of  inl.iid  lilies,  and  of  geometric  patterns.  The  subjects  are 
inlaid  in  gohi  of  various  tints,  and  silver,  in  bronze  plates  which  arc 
inserted  in  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  daKger-bladcs.  In  p-irt  aM  the 
•ubieots  are  rendered  in  re^f  and  gilJcd.  The  whale  is  executed 
with  marvellous  precision  and  vivid  representation  of  motion.  To  a 
certain  limited  extent  thene  daggers  are  paralleled  by  a  tlagger  and 
hatchet  found  in  the  treasure  of  Queen  Aah-hoip  mentioned  above, 
bat  in  their  most  characteristic  features  there  is  little  resemblance 
The  gold  onuments  found  by  Schliemann  at  Hisurlik.  the  supposed 
Hie  of  Troy.  divi<le  thi  tiwlv ecnerally  speakinR,  into  two  groups, 
one  b»'ing  the  "  Kr''T  "■'  ^  '  f  di.nd  nl«,  e.ir  riiij;^.  be.id>.  brji  e- 

lets,  Ac,  which  seem  the  prcxiuct  of  a  Uxal  and  uncultured  art. 
The  other  group,  which  were  found  in  smaller  "  treasures."  have 
spirals  and  rosettes  similar  to  those  of  Mycenae,  The  discovery, 
howi^ver,  of  the  gold  treasures  of  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus  has 
bftMight  out  paints  of  afllnity  beta esa  the  Hiasarlik  treasures  and 
these  of  EplieiUi>  and  has  nuMie  any  naaoning  dillicuit.  ia  view  of 
the  iiaeertaiaiin  sunvHodfav  llw  Hwiiflik  fodfti  The  group  with 
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whole  proup  is  a  special  development  within  the  British  Met 
U  the  art  of  the  mid-European  Early  Iroo  age,  which  in  its 
turn  had  been  conudenbly  influenced  by  c«dy  Ifediterrancan 
cnkura.  la  iu  cariy  sUgM  iU  ipecud  nvA»  ue  cambinaUons 
«f  cwMi  «itli  paodlir  eeatnl  tMdteiilini  idilch  give  a  quasi- 
BitMnHsUe  dhct;  a  ikiiful  use  of  inlaid  enamels,  and  the 
diajed  Une.  After  the  introduction  of  Chrhtianity,  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  combined  the  oM  system  with  the  inti  rl.M  rtj 
winding  scrolls  and  other  new  forms  of  decoration,  and  so  led 
up  to  the  cxtreoM  oomfttdtj  «f  fluiiy  IiUi  flloaiBalkB  ind 
metal  worl:. 

A  remarlcable  group  of  gM  oniaments  of  the  pre-Chn'siian 
iinie  (piobaliljr  of  the  ut  centttiy)  diaoeveied  about  1896, 
lBtlteBa(tlMictt«fbclBBd,widMqiliM4byt1i»BiitiihMmeuni. 
It  was  subaeqnealljrdalnNd  by  the  Crown  aa  ttcasute  trove,  and 
after  liiigatton  was  transferred  to  Dublin  (see  Arch9eet»%ia,  Iv., 
pi.  31). 

Figs.  39  and  30  arc  iliu.st  rations  of  two  brooches  oi  the  latest 


Fic.  V). 


period  in  this  data  of  work-  The  fint  to  Mth  centnry ;  tbelatter 
is  probably  12th  cenltiiy,  aad  b  set  wfih  paste,  amber  and 
blue. 

Rings  arc  tlio  tliicf  sptLinurii  now  seen  of  inediL",  .>!  Jewelry 
from  the  loth  to  the  13th  century.  They  arc  generally  mas-^ivc 
and  simple.  Through  the  i6th  century  a  variety  of  changes 
arose;  in  the  traditions  and  designs  of  the  cinqutcenio  we  have 
•  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  workmen  used  their  own  designs, 
•ad  the  aeralta  culminated  in  the  triumphs  of  Albert  Diircr, 
Beavenoto  Celliiii  and  Hans  Holbein.  The  floMsniths  of  the 


Fig.  30. 


Italian  republics  mu*t  have  produced  works  of  surpassing 
etccUcncc  in  workmanship,  and  reaching  the  hight^t  point  in 
dcaign  aa  applied  to  handiccafta  of  aqy  kind.  The  vse  of 
enands,  prectous  Mooes,  nfeDo  iraifc  and  cofimvinf ,  is  eonAina- 
tioa  with  skilful  execution  of  the  hum.in  figure  ai^  aalma]  life, 
produced  efiecis  which  modern  art  in  this  direction  is  not  Hkcly 
to  approach,  still  less  to  rival. 

In  fijf.  31  illustrat'oni  .irr  given  of  various  cliarflrtorisllr  specimens 
of  the  Rmaissanie  nnd  Liter  foiin*  of  ji  wrlrv,  A  trv  r  il  <  r"vs  .,.( 
in  enamelled  gold  (a)  i»  Gcrm.m  work  <d  the  I'jth  (eiidiry.  The 

rrndant  reliquary  (6),  enantelUd  and  jewelled.  i»  of  iWh  century 
Uilijo  work,  and  to  probably  ■>  the  jenel  (t)  uf  K<^>ld  tet  with  dia- 
moocl«  and  ruble*.  The  Darnley  or  Lennox  jewel  (rf),  now  in  the 
poncMwa  of  tbc  king,  was  nude  about  1576-1577  for  Lady  Margaret 


Domla*,  counteM  of  Laanoa;  Che  maAer  of  Hcary  Dimdiy.r  It  ia 
a  pencbnt  golden  heart  set  with  a  beart-ahapcd  aapphirc.  richhr 

jcwelIcO  and  enamelled  with  emblematic  figuica  ana  device*,  ft 
.il«o  ha»  S(otii>h  mottoes  around  and  within  it.  The  ear-ring  (i)  ef 
gold,  rnamelled.  hung  with  small  pearU,  i»  an  example  of  17th  cen- 
tury Russian  work,  and  anoilicr  I/)  i»  Itjiun  I'f  ihe  iame  period, 
being  of  gold  and  filigre«  with  enamel,  also  with  pendant  [icarU> 
A  Spanish  car-ring,  of  l8th  century  work  [j),  is  a  combination  of 
ribbon,  cord  and  filigree  in  gold;  arKi  another  (A)  is  Flemish,  of 
prubably  the  aame  period;  it  it  of  gold  open  woric  Kt  with  dtaaoads 
in  projecting  collets.  The  old  French-Normandy  pendant  croaaaad 
locket  (/)  present*  a  chaiactcriKtic  example  o(  peasant  jewelry;  k  iS 
oJ  branched  open  work  act  with  busves  and  ridged  ornamenta  of 
crystaL  The  ear-ring  O)  >»  French  of  1 7th  centurv,  al«o  of  gold  open 
work  set  with  crystals.  A  small  (icndant  locket  (k)  it  of  rock 
crystal,  with  the  cros*  of  Santi.H'o  >n  gold  and  translucent  crimson 
enamel;  it  is  i^tli  or  i7tti  century  Sjunish  work.  A  pretty  ear-ring 
of  gold  open  scroll  wurU  (m),  set  with  minute  diamonds  and  three 
pendant  pearls,  is  Portuguese  of  I7ih  eenturv,  and  another  ear-ring 
(ft)  of  gtrfd  circular  open  work,  act  alto  wfOi  odnnte  diamonds,.!* 
Portuguese  work  of  loth  oentniy.  Thcae  eaaaipha  faitty  illaitnti 
the  geneiat'lcatam  el  the  moat  diaiacteristfc  jewriiy  01  the  datn 

quoted. 

During  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries  we  see  r  uly  a  mrch.Tnicil 
kind  of  excellence,  the  results  of  the  mere  tradition  of  tlie  work- 
shop— the  lingering  of  the  power  which  when  wisely  directed 
haa  done  10  much  and  so  well,  but  now  simply  living  on  tra- 
ditiimil  iotni^  often  comhiiifd  in  a  moot  inoongnious  f aaJiioB. 
Goqpeaaadfects  mn  dated  at  by  anasaiag  tbc  gold,  and  Intfo- 
dudng  atoaea  ddwntd|)r  4ait  tii  themaclvaa  or.duatered  ki 
groups.  Thus  dfanondi  trtre  dustered  ia  fooettct  and  boa* 

quels;  rubies,  pearls,  cmcraldi  nrd  other  coloured  fpcci.il  stones 
were  brouRht  toRethtr  for  little  other  purpose  tliaii  to  get  them 
into  a  given  sp.ice  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
The  question  was  not  of  design  in  its  relation  to  use  as  personal 
decoration,  but  of  the  value  which  C0ttldbt|0tiBtoaflf««l  vwe 
to  produce  the  moat  striking  effect. 

The  traditioDa  of  Oriental  design  aa  Ibqr  Ba#  Cane  down 
thcoogk  tbe  VMioms  pciioda  tpioted,  vtn  eompaiativc^  Joit 
in  the  wietcbed  resutis  of  the  rttoc*  of  Loub  XIV.  and  the 

inanities  of  what  modern  revivalists  of  the  Anglo  Dutch  call 
"  Queen  Amie."  Iti  the  l.ondoji  exhibition  of  1851,  tbe  ex- 
travagances of  mi'dern  jrudry  h  .d  to  stand  comparison  with 
the  Oriental  examples  coiiitibuuJ  from  India.  Since  then  we 
have  learnt  more  about  these  works,  and  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  what  is  sometimes  called  inferiority 
of  workmanship,  how  completely  the  Oriental  jeweller  under* 

he  canied  &  out.  Tbt  combinatlont  are  ahways  hanaonkm, 

the  result  aimed  at  is  always  achieved,  and  if  in  attempting 
to  work  to  European  ideas  the  jeweller  failed,  this  was  rather 
the  fault  of  the  forms  he  had  to  follow,  than  due  to  any  want 
of  skill  in  making  the  most  of  a  subject  in  which  half  the  thought 
and  the  intended  use  were  foreign  to  hb  experience. 

A  collection  of  peasant  jewelry  got  together  by  Castellani  for 
the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  and  now  in  tbe  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum,  illustralat  Id  n  ^■«J»»til«  ■aaner  the  traditional 
jewelry  and  personal  oraamentt  «l  •  wide  range  of  peoples  ia 
Europe.  This  collec'.ion,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  since 
its  acquiiiiifin  by  tlic  n.itiou,  show  the  forms  in  which  these 
objects  exibted  over  several  generations  among  the  peasantry 
of  France  (chiefly  Normandy),  Spain,  I'ortugal,  Holland,  Den- 
M.irk,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  also  show  how  the  forms 
popular  in  one  country  arc  followed  and  adapted  in  aootber, 
almost  invariably  bccauae  of  their  peifeit  adaptaliOB  to  the 
purpose  for  wUch  they  wcte  designed. 

Apart  fn»  these  hmnbhr  btancbet  ef  tbe  aubject,  in  Att 
middle  of  the  irjth  century  the  produciton  of  jewelry,  regarded 
as  a  personal  art,  and  not  as  a  commercial  and  anonymous 
industry,  was  almost  extinct.  Its  revival  must  be  associated 
with  the  artistic  movement  which  marked  the  close  of  that 
century,  and  which  found  emphatic  expression  in  the  Paris 
international  ezhibilkm  of  1900.  For  many  years  before  1895 
this  industry,  thoagh  pnnpenus  from  the  commercial  point  ol 
Htm,  and  always  remarlcable  from  that  of  tecbakri  fiaU^ 
mudaad  stttionaiy  as  an  art.  Flench  jew^  Nslsd  cd  te 
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lifdAirthctnli 

asd  tSthceatorietortheMyiealeetcdattlMdaMaf  theweoad 

empire — light  pierced  work  and  design  borrowed  from  natiinl 

flowers.  The  last  tyrw,  introduced  by  Ma?Mn,  had  cxerci<cif, 
indeed,  a  revolulionary  intlucncc  on  the  triraimcnt  of  jcwdry. 
Tliii  clever  artist,  not  lev.  sl^il/ul  a»  a  crafuman,  prvxiuccd  a  ncw 
icnre  by  copying  the  grace  and  lightness  of  living  blossoms,  thus 
inlnxiucing  a  perfectly  fresh  clement  into  the  limited  variety  of 
iradilioual  style,  and  by  the  use  of  filigree  gold  work  altering 
iu  diancur  and  giving  it  greater  elegance.  Massia  still  held 
tiM  fint  tuk  in  tbt  w»W>hio«  of  ht  kad  « 
I  «o  Mi  contMUoniiei,  aad  Mi  nmr  «fll  ba 


bendia  thehfauicyiil  the 


Ill's  art  to  dofpite  •  atjrb 


kyfh»«MMllMal 

igoo.  Wbat  apedaHy  aumps  the  wwfca  «{  Laliqae  b  Ibeir 

•triltiiig  originalitjr.  Hb  wprk  may  be  considered  hom  the  point 
of  view  of  dcflgn  and  from  that  of  execution.  As  an  aiti^t  he 
has  corapleuiy  recun^tructed  from  the  foumJaiiun  tho  sirhcnie 
of  design  which  h.ad  fed  ihc  poverty-stricken  iin.iRiiul ion  ol  llie 
last  generation  of  goldsmiths.  He  had  recourse  to  the  an  of 
the  post,  but  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  and  to  nature 
for  many  new  elements  of  design — free  double  curves,  suave  or 
soft ;  opalescent  harmonics  of  coiouring;  temlalsceDCts,  with  quite 
AMv  ItaUai^  oi  Bopt,  Cbihfai,  OfMca  and  th>  tait,  w  tf  (be 
wtBltiwBiMlMiBMTMifalrfmMiMf  aitoriiwma 
tUkthmUmu  Hi  iMotaH  ■!»  Ot iBMlt  aait  in  thi 


Tm.su 


and  a  period.  Throughout  these  years  the  craft  was  excluilvdy 
devoted  to  perfection  of  woricmanship.  The  utmost  finish  was 
aimed  at  in  the  mounting  and  setting  of  gems;  jewelry  was,  In 
fact,  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  high-cU!K«  industry;  individual 
effort  and  purpose  were  absent. 
Up  to  that  tirae  pcedoui  stones  had  been  of  such  intrinsic 
lot  ttet  tht  kwdkrli  cUc(  lUI  lijr  In  dfapliylaf  thae  cosily 
1MB  m  Iht  tat  adwuiiai;  llw  mwUog  waa  a  aaooadary 


Tht  Ktdngi  urn  vaMoai  brng  pnaatvad  til 
Ibdr  orifelMl  condition,  but  in  the  case  of  family  jewcb  were 
renewed  with  each  generation  and  each  change  of  fashion,  a 

state  of  things  which  could  not  be  favour;il>Ie  lo  any  I  ruly  .nttistic 
development  of  taste,  Since  the  work  was  doorrvc.l,  5<xinrr  or 
liter,  lo  destruction.  However,  the  evil  led  to  its  nwn  rcnicdy. 
As  soon  as  diamonds  fell  in  value  ihcy  lost  at  the  same  time 
Ihcir  •VHwhci.ning  pre  .lige,  and  refined  taste  could  give  a 
pwftuencK  to  trinket*  wbkb  derived  their  vahie  and  character 
fnm  aniMic  dcilcn.  Thb  tevohitlOHlzed  the  Jeweller's  cfift. 
aad  icvived  th*  simple  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  which  came 
farward  bat  timidly  at  first,  till,  in  the  Saloo  of  1895,  it  burst 
•pon  the  woddfathaeahfttodlUirfUdiqae.aBartln  whawaa 


form  of  airens  and  sphinxes.  As  a  craftsman  he  has  effected  a 
radical  change,  breaking  through  old  routine,  combining  all 
the  processes  of  the  goM^mith,  thi-  rharor,  the  cnamcller  .md  ihc 
gcm-sclter,  and  freeing  himitll  imm  the  narrow  l:ne>i  in  which 
the  art  had  been  confined.  He  ii'nure,  ihe  h-<  r  in  hy  of  gems, 
caring  no  more  on  occasion  for  a  diamond  than  for  a  tlint,  since, 
in  his  view,  no  stone,  whatever  Its  original  estimation,  hiu  aoy 
value  beyond  tlw  chatacteiiitic  expression  be  lends  it  as  a  neaai 
to  Ml  mi.  Ikm,  «Mo  he  aomctimes  uses  diamonds,  nUeab 
sappMrea  or  aaeralds  as  a  backsroaad,  ha  iriB,  on  ibi  other 
haM,  give  a  conspicuous  poaltbm  (0  eonnon  itowcf  camcBan. 

agate,  malachite,  j  v>per,  coral,  and  even  materials  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  such  a*  horn.  One  of  his  favourite  stones  is  the  opal, 
which  lends  itself  to  his  arrangements  of  colour,  and  which  haa 
in  consequence  IxTomc  a  fashionable  stone  in  French  jewelry. 

In  criticism  of  the  art  of  Laliquc  and  his  school  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  works  of  tbe  school  are  apt  to  be  unsuitcd  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  actual  use,  and  inconveniently  eccentric  in  their 
detafla.  MowawmhepwcioniiiHioitheMatariatlaanr 
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The  movement  which  took  i;?  rise  in  France  spread  in  due 
ooune  to  other  countries.  In  England  the  movement  con- 
veniently described  as  the  "  am  and  crafts  movement  "  aflected 
the  design  «f  Jewclty.  A  group  ol  doigiMn  liu  aiowd  at  pitrg- 
Ing  the  jeweller^  cnft  of  «dianclcr«fBme  ieaHMOMMg  in 
conventional  forms  (of  which  the  more  ttnimaginative,  icpKienl- 
ing  stars,  bows,  Oowers  and  the  like,  are  varied  by  such  absurdi- 
ties as  insects,  birds,  animals,  fi^jures  of  men  and  objects  made 
up  simply  of  stones  cluslcrcd  together).  Thrir  work  is  often 
excellently  and  f.incifuLly  designed,  but  it  l.ii  U  ih  -.i  .ic 
perfection  of  exccutiun  achiicvcd  by  the  incomparable  craftsmen 
of  France.  At  the  same  time  English  sculptor-decorators — 
•uch  as  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A..  and  George  J.  Frampton,  A.K  A.— 
have  produced  objects  of  a  still  higher  class,  but  it  is  usually  the 
wotk  of  the  foldsmUh  nttaec  ttaaa  ol  the  jeweller.  Examples 
may  be  teen  in  the  badge  csenited  bjr  Gilbert  for  the  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and  in  the  mayoral 
chain  for  rrciion.  Symljolism  here  enters  into  the  design, 
which  has  not  ui.ly  .111  urn.;nien(,il  but  a  did.ictic  piirp-jse. 

The  movement  was  reprcMrnicd  in  other  couiuiics  also.  In 
the  United  Stales  it  was  led  by  L.  C.  Tilfany,  in  Belgium  by 
Philippe  Wolfers,  who  occupies  in  Belgium  the  [>0:>iiion  which  in 
France  is  held  by  Ren£  Laliquc.  If  his  design  is  a  little  heavier, 
it  Is  not  less  beautiful  in  imaginatioa  or  leas  masterly  in  execu- 
tion. Gruefvl,  ingcoioas,  fandful,  degant,  fitoiastjc  by  turns, 
his  objects  of  jcwefry  and  goldsmilbery  have  a  solid  claim  to 
be  considered  crtalions  d'art.  It  has  also  been  felt  in  Germany, 
Ausiri.i.  KuNsia  .ind  Swii/.rrland.  It  must  bc.i(lmnr<  d  t  tiat  many 
of  the  In-st  artl^t!l  who  hasc  di.volL<l  themselves  to  jtwiliy  have 
been  more  suf<.i--iul  in  dt^n;n  tliar,  in  securing  the  lighlness 
and  strength  which  arc  required  by  the  wearer,  and  which  were  a 
characteristic  in  the  wetfcaof  the  Italian  craftsmen  of  the  Renais- 
■ance.  For  this  reason  many  of  their  BMsterpicces  are  awre 
bcntiiul  kt  die  case  than  upon  the  penoo. 

JMcm  Jtmdry.—So  far  we  have  fooa  over  the  progieas  and 
results  of  the  jeweller's  art.  Vh  have  now  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  as  a  modern  art  industry,  in  whi-rh  l.irRc 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  oiuiiluyed  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  I'ari^,,  \  ienna,  London  .u;d  lJirn:l:it;t'.an)  arc  the 
most  important  centres.  An  illustration  of  tlic  nianufaciiirc  as 
carried  on  in  London  and  BirminRham  will  be  suliicitnt  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  tcrhniquc  .Tiid  artistic  manipulation  of  this 
brandiof  art  industry,  but,  by  v  .ly  of  contra.'>i,  it  may  be  inter- 
est ing  to  five  in  the  iiisl  place  a  dcscripiion  of  the  native  working 
jeweller  of  Ifindustaa. 

Mi>  iravcU  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  tinker  io  Engtat>d: 
his  budget  contains  tooN,  niatcriuls,  fire  pots,  and  all  the  (equiMt<'» 
of  his  handtcnfi.  The  gold  to  be  used  it  getterally  MppTietl  l)y 
the  patron  or  employer,  and  i*  frequently  in  gold  coin,  which  the 
travcllinR  jeweller  undertakes  toconvert  into  the  orrwmcnt  s  rrqiiirrH , 
He  squns  ilown  in  the  corner  of  a  courtyard,  or  under  cover  ol  d 
veranda,  light*  his  fin*,  cut*  up  the  koUI  pieces  er.ini-te'i  to  tmii, 
hammers,  cut;.  v>  ip,.  j,  drill  ,,  v  ld^  rs  wiiti  ihe  tilow-pi;*.  hics. 
■crape*  arHl  burmshe*  until  he  has  produced  the  dcsiml  ctkvl. 
If  he  has  stone*  to  (ct  or  coloured  enamds  to  intioduce.  he  never 
•cenu  to  make  a  mistake;  his  inttinct  for  harmony  of  colour,  like 
tiat  of  his  brother  craftsman  the  weaver,  !*  as  unerrini;  as  that  of 
the  Wnl  hi  the  eoostructton  of  its  nest.  Whether  the  materials 
arecommonorrichand  rare,  he  invariably  duo*  the  ve  ry  lx**t  jK^itlile- 
with  them,  aceordiii^:  to  n.itive  iilias  of  Uaiity  in  diii;,;n  and  eom- 
bin.ition.  It  is  only  when  lie  1-  intrrli  red  will)  liy  Liiioji'  01 
dirtalion  th.lt  he  ever  viil>;.iri/cs  hi^  art  or  ni.ikf  s  .1  nii-itnke.  The 
result  may  appear  rude  in  it*  finish,  but  the  de^ign  and  ihc  thought 
•m  inwambly  right.  We  thus  ace  bow  a  trade  in  the  working  of 
wmeh  the  "  plant "  is  so  simple  and  wants  are  so  readilv  nut  could 
spread  itself.as  in  years  posthdld  at  CfctkeiiwtBand  at  Birminglwm 
before  sigantic  fsetoiies  weee  inveaied  for  pesdadng  cwsquing 
under  the  sua. 

*  It  b  Impossible  to  fiad  aajr  date  at  whidi  the  qrit«9MtIc  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  was  introduced  into  EoglunL  Probably 
the  Clerkenwell  trade  dates  its  orii;in  from  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  skilled  artii.ins  in  tlie  jewdiy,  clock 
and  watch,  artd  trinket  trades  a[i[ica:  to  have  been  descendants 
of  the  emigrant  Huguenots.  Die  Uirniin;:b:im  tra<!e  \voul<l 
^pear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  skill  to  which  the  workers 
to  tae  atcel  had  attained  tonmida  the  niddk  and  end  «( the  iMt 


century,  a  fanoMii  «l  fadHttr  wWch  eoBipaad  after  the  IM 

Revolution. 

Mcxiern  jewelry  may  he  fla»»ifi<^d  under  three  heads:  (1)  objects 
in  which  gems  and  a'.<jne.s  iirm  the  principal  (fortions,  sod  ia 
which  the  work  in  silver,  platinum  or  gold  is  really  only  a  meiiii 
for  ^carrying  out  the  design  by  hating  the  gems  or  stones  in  the 
position  arranged  by  the  designer,  the  metal  cinploytd  b(i*| 
visible  only  asa  tettinff ;  (3)  when  gold  u-ork  play*  an  im^iortani  pan 
in  the  dc\'clopinent  of  the  design,  being  itself  ornamented  t<y  en- 
graving (now  rarely  uied)  or  enamelliMK  or  both,  the  stones  ini 
^ems  being  arranged  in  subordination  to  the  gold  work  in  sikH 
positions  a*  to  jfive  a  decorative  cflTect  to  ih--  wheile;  (31  »hrn  {nW 
or  e>ther  metal  1*  alone  usetJ.  the  deMjjn  Unijj  wroujrht  out  li>  tjir.- 
merint;  in  repouss^,  casting,  engraving,  chaMng  or  uy  the  aiidituii 
eif  fil<i;r(x>  work  (see  Filigree),  or  when  the  surfaces  are  left  ab» 
lutely  plain  but  polished  and  highly  finished. 

Ot  course  the  auist  aacieot  and  primitive  methods  Sft  thiit 
wholly  depetident  upon  the  craft  of  the  Morkman:  but  gndaiBir 
various  ingeniiws processes  wrrr  invented,  by  \shich  {(reaieraecuncv 
in  the  |>ortions  to  be  re  iK-ate-d  in  a  de-.i-(;n  loiilil  lie  produced  will 
Certainty  and  erono nn  :  henec  the  various  meihoils  of  stampis| 
used  in  the  pr^  «lii<  t  e>f  hand -made  je»xlr\'  w  hu  h  are  in  thcni^Kr, 
a<.  much  mechanical  in  relation  to  the  enti  in  view  as  il  the  viwlc 
ohjix  t  wcrestanwed  outata  Uowitwiatetl  into  itspfopcrpaaiiM 
as  regards  the  oetaH,  or  the  vnnous  stamped  portions  fitted  iiM 
ea<  h  other  for  the  mechanical  comnletion  01  the  work  It  i«  there- 
fore rather  diflicuk  to  draw  an  aMolute  Kne  betwern  hand-na^lr 
and  m.irhine-made  jewelrv,  except  in  extreme  Cases  of  hantl  nijA. 
»  hen  e  \  1  1  \  1  lii.i,;  if.  v.i  'r  ki  ■  i ,  -n  to  s|  x  .jW.  ffim  i  hi-  >i  'I:  I ,  ■  ,•  o(  nuit.inf- 
made,  when  the  hand  h.i .  on!',  to  ^;ivo  the-  ornjnu-iit  a  lew  toucko 
of  a  tool,  or  (it  the  part*       tl.<  i  il  .>f  inun  than  one  p  xe. 

The  bc*t  and  most  costly  hand-made  jewelry  produced  in  En^bad, 
whether  as  regards  gold  work,  ccois.  enamdung  or  caBavng.  is 
made  in  London,  aMT chiefly  at  Clerkenwell.  A  design  Hnm  aodt 
with  pencil,  sepia  or  water  colour,  arvd  when  needful  with  vfiri't 
enlargement  of  det.iils,  everything  in  short  to  rn.ike  tho  <ira»!iij 
thoroughly  inti  nn;il)le  to  the  working  jeweller.  Aecoriiini;  In  i"" 
nature  and  pur()ij>e  of  the  <le*ign,  he  cuts  out,  h  inimcr--.  lilt'  J^-t 
brings  into  shape  the  constructive  portions  ol  the  work  as  a  htm. 
Upon  this,  as  each  detail  is  wrm^ht  out.  he  solders,  or  (more  rart*j) 
lise*  by  rivet*,  Ac.,  the  ornameMation  necessary  10  the  «fmL 
Thc  human  figure,  representation*  of  aninul  life,  loaves,  fruit,  it., 
are  modelled  in  wax,  moulded  and  cast  in  gold,  to  be  chased  up  awl 
finished.  As  the  hammering  goes  on  the  metal  becomes  britilf 
anil  hard,  and  then  it  is  parsed  though  the  fire  to  anneal  or  so4t': 
it.  In  the  ci-f  of  elal>orate  examples  i>f  rf-rx>uis^.  after  thegerrfJ 
feiriii'*  ati  t„  aten  up.  the  interior  is  MU-d  w  u  h  a  resinous  compoery. 
pitch  mixed  with  Are-brick  dust;  and  this,  forming  a  swkI  t^.i 
pliable  body  undcnica|b  the  mctaL  aNows  of  the  finished  druilt 
being  wrought  out  -on  the  ffOOt  01  the  design,  and  being  finilly 
completed  l>y  chasing.  When  stones  are  to  be  set,  or  when 
form  the  princii)al  r>ortionH  of  the  design,  the  gold  or  other  rft' 
has  to  lie  »  roui;hi  li;  h  i  nil  ,1s  to  ri-cel\  r  them  in  little  cup-Ult 
orihce.s,  these  walls  i  f  i;i'ld  em  lo-ing  the  sioiie  ,uid  allow i.ij  ibc 
cd>;es  to  Ik:  1h  iit  <i\<r  to  secure  it.  Seltirn  is  nt  ver  etTi-etitI  !■ 
tenient  in  will-oiaile  jewelry.  Maehine-in  pie  settings  hi\t  r. 
recent  >ears  been  made,  but  these  arc  simply  cheap  tmitatioiu 
the  true  tuitd-made  setting.  Even  strip*  of  goM  havo  bcca  u«i 
serrated  at  the  edges  to  allow  of  being  easily  hcBt  over,  lot  tk( 
retention  ol  the  :  tmu  s,  true  or  false. 

Great  skill  .111  1  experience  are  tjcccssary  in  the  proper  ««t;r; 
of  stont-s  and  K<  1  .s  ol  hif;h  value,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  enitt^t 
amount  of  lirilliam  y  and  colour,and  the  angle  at  which  a  &uiB€*i  , 
(say)  idiall  Ir-  set,  111  order  that  the  light  *hall  ixiictiate-  at  the  prtipe( 
point  to  bring  out  the  "  S|>ark  '*  or  "  flash,  is  a  subjert  ol  grs>» 
ojnsideration  to  the  setter.  Stones  let  in  a  haphoicard,  sJovrsly 
manner,  however  brilliant  in  themselves,  will  took  commoapUct 
by  the  side  of  skilfully  set  gems  of  much  ms  fine  quality  and  vaitr 
F.nameUing  (see  Enauel)  has  of  late  years  largely  taken  the  pbc( 
of  "  paste  '  or  false  stone*. 

Fneraving  is  a  simple  process  in  it'clf,  and  diversity  of  cfld 
can  lie-  prLiiiiiM-fl  I'v  skilful  ni,iiu]iul.ii i<in.  An  interesting  vorxiy 
in  the  elicit  t)f  a  tingle  ornament  may  beproduccd  by  theconibua-  ' 
lion  of  coloured  gold  of  various  tints.  This  colouring  it  a  proCM 
re-<pjiring  skill  arid  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  the  matcfiik 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  gold  and  the  amount  ol  silver  aBoj 
in  it.  The  objects  to  be  coloured  are  dipped  in  a  boiliag  niatait 
of  salt,  alutn  and  taltpetre.  Of  general  colouring  it  may  be  Bid 
that  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  enhance  the  apju-arancc  of  the  1*^ 
by  renii>v!n;;  the  panicles  of  alloy  on  the  s;jrfatc,  and  thus  alio*".'"! 
the  pure  guld  only  to  remain  vi^^ilile  to  the  e\e.  1  he  ].>r  x->i  h-". 
howvvcr,  gone  much  out  ol  fashion.  It  i.s  apt  to  rot  the  solder,  { 
and  repairs  to  gold  work  can  be  better  hnished  by  clcctro-giiduift 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  ecoftomical  productica  o 
certain  classes  ol  jewelry,  not  oecesisrily  imiutk>ns,  but  as 
"  real  gold  "  work,  to  utea  trade  phrase,  as  the  best  hand-made,  ku 
been  on  the  incnam  for  osuqr  yeara.  Keaily  every  ktnd  ef  0* 
cheJa  Mw  amda  Is  mswufaeiarsd  by  warhineqr.  and  Mthisg  !■ 
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the  Jxautv  of  flMiqn  or  fKrfwtion  o!  «orlcm.in«hrp  cotjid  he  obtained 
by  hand  at,  probably,  any  com.  The  question  thertfurr  in  relation 
tochdinsMnot  Ihu  nuxieof  m«nufac(ure,  but  the  quality  of  the  nicul. 
EigbMacant  gold  is  of  coune  prefeircd  by  those  who  wear  chains, 
but  thb  u  only  gold  in  the  proportion  of  18  to  24.  pure  gold  being 
RpfCMMcd  by  24.  The  KOM  coin  of  ih«  realm  i*  32  airmt:  tint  U. 
It  eoMain*  onr-iwdfth  of  aBmr  to  harden  it  to  *und  wear  aad  tear. 
Thus  18  cjrat  gold  ha*  ooe'iourth  of  alloy,  and  to  on  with  lower 
lualitirs  down  to  ij.  which  is  in  reality  only  gold  courtesy, 
t  must  be  remembered  that  theallo>-s  are  nude  by  weieht,  and  at 

{;old  it  nearly  twice  a«  heavy  «•  the  meul  it  is  moid  OTtbt  it  «al)r 
arm*  a  third  of  the  bulk  of  a  I3  cant  mixtiuv. 

TIm  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  at  penooal 
omamentf  in  gold  and  siK-cr  con  only  be  economically  and  success- 
fully carriryJ  on  when  there  is  a  larce  demand  for  similar  obji-cts, 
th,>t  i*  CO  s^iy.  object"i  of  precisely  the  tame  de»ign  and  decoration 
throughout.  In  machinc~made  jew-t-lry  evcr>'thing  u  stereotyped, 
to  to  speak,  and  the  only  work  required  lor  the  hand  is  to  fit  the  parts 
together — in  some  instance*  scarcely  that.  A  design  i*  made,  and 
from  it  steel  dies  are  sunk  for  stamping  out  as  rapdiy  aa  povible 
from  a  plate  rolled  metal  the  portion  reprcaentcd  by  each  die. 
It  ia  in  tMM IMei  dies  that  the  ikDl  of  the  artist  die-ainlwr  i*  mani- 
(aatad.  Braodiaa,  ear-rings,  pinheads,  bracdcts,  kxkets,  pendants, 
Stc  ,  are  ttrurk  out  !jy  the  grov^.  This  i<  more  O'-fx^  Lilly  the  case 
in  silver  an^l  iTi  ;  !  I'.rrl  work — th.it  is.  imit  iiion  j'^wrlry--thc  base 
of  which  i?  an  .lUoy,  afierw.irtN  gilt  <-li n ri.  p!  iitr,;c.  With  tlieic 
ornaments  imitation  .stones  in  paste  .iinl  —  ,  i».itl ,,  Ac.  arc  ii4cd, 
and  it  is  remarkable  tlial  of  Utc  years  some  ul  the  best  designs,  the 
most  simple,  appropruite  and  artistic,  have  appeared  in  imitatioa 
jewelry  It  is  only  just  to  those  engaged  in  tnis  manufacture  to 
atate  oistinctty  that  their  work  is  never  sold  wholesale  for  anythinK 
else  than  what  it  it.  The  worker  in  gold  only  makes  gold  or  real 
jewelry,  and  he  only  make*  of  a  quality  well  known  to  his custaniers. 
The  producer  of  silver  woik  only  manui  i<  luies  --iK er  omaownts, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  rlnvs  of  pi  iti  d  K'"^"* 

It  is  the  rei.'iiler  who,  if  he  i<  tinprinri].li  i,  >  ik.  s  arK-antage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  buyer  and  scUt  for  goUl  that  which  is  in  rMiitv  an 
imitation,  and  which  k»  boufftt  M  wichi  The  initations  01  old 
styles  of  Jewelry  which  are  taffelv  sold  In  curiosity  shops  at  foretsn 
places  of  fashionable  resort  are  s-iid  tobe  made  in  Germany,  espedauy 
•t  Maaich. 

BiBLloOHAPiiv. — For  the  D.nhshur  jewels,  see  J.  de  Morpin  and 
othiis;  FoudUi  J  I\:tu-k(iur,  ?,(,:rj  juin  iSgf  (Vienna.  i.VjsJ  and 
foutiUf  d  D.:lu  h  ur  fn  i^ij;  ]Xq^  l\'icnna,  l'>'>A).  For  the  .\.ih  iuilp 
jcweU,  we  M.irir  'ii  ,  I.';.":  ilf  hiuiff  df  floulaq.  pU,  2*>-^.^  :  Hirrh, 
FaettmiUs  0/  tke  Eiyptum  Rtiics  discoaeted  tm  the  Tomb  oj  Quten  Aak- 
lmlfPiiV&).  Fart;nMMi«neainitM«bMrA.J.Evam.in^iMiM^<i/ 
<iwlr«wS»l»wrar^<ttw>.  Noa.7toIi;Xw*B«atowo.vol.  Ii«.  For 
cacnvations  at  Enkomi,  see  Excatatuins  in  Cyffnu^y  A.  S  ^f  urrav 
and  others  { 1900),  For  Schliemann's  excavations,  see  Schlicmann  s 
wfvfks;  a!v)  Sehurhhardt,  ScUicntann'i  ExratatioHS ;  Perrot  & 
C  hipr  /.  llnloire  de  I' Art,  vi.  For  the  Gretk  Island  treiasure,  sec 
A.  J.  Lvans.  Journal  cf  HtUfnir  Sltuius,  xiii.  For  Ephcs.u»  gold 
treasure,  see  D.  G.  lli^arth,  Unlah  Musrum  F.xr:v.cltr>ns  cJ  F.phesus; 
Tke  Archaic  Artemisia,  For  the  Hermitage  Collection  from  South 
Itiiiiii.  w  CiMi  AnKgiMUf  4m  Batphrn*  dmmtiHn  (reissued  by 
S.  Rcimdl).  and  tht  tSmptts  remdtu  ol  the  Rmsian  ARhacological 
Commissioo  (St  Petersburg).  For  later  jewelry.  PoUak.  Geld- 
sckmtedfarheit.  For  Treasure  of  Piftronsa,  A.  Odobe»co,_I,«  Trtior 
tU  Pftroisa.  For  the  Eurnp<>.in  and  west  Afiatic  barbaric  jewiclry. 
•re  O.  M.  n.iltnn,  in  Ardtuologia,  Iviii.  137,  and  the  Treasure  of 
the  Oxui  (Uritish  Museum,  1905).  For  the  whole  history. 
F'onlcnay.  J>s  Bijoux  anctens  it  rtujderrtts  (I'an.s  [<  Hiantin). 
For  the  recent  movement,  LOoncc  Buo^ditc.  "  La  uijouttric  tt  la 
joaillerie,  A  I'expaaition  universclle:  Hcafi  Lnlii|ue."  in  the  Hcmr  its 
mrU  4tu*aiifj,  1900  Uuly.  August).  (A.  H.  Sd.) 

JEWETT.  SARAH  ORNE  (184^1909),  American  novelist, 
was  born  in  South  Berwick,  KLiine, on  the  3rd  of  September  1849. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  phyniri-m  Theodore  H.  Jewctt  (1815- 
1878),  by  whom  she  was  greatly  iafluenced,  and  whom  she  has 
drawn  In  A  Country  Doctor  (lS&|).  She  studied  at  the  Bcrwirk 
Acadcflajr,  aad  b^aa  bar  litemy  ewtcr  io  1M9,  wbeo  abe  con- 
trlbiited  her  fiiit  atoiy  to  the  if  Ibiilfe  ITMrtly.  HerbcMirork 
consists  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  such  as  those  in  The 
Country  cf  the  Peinird  Firs  (1S96).  The  People  of  Maine,  with 
their  tharitteristic  s.f)ccch,  manners  and  traditions,  she  dtsrribcs 
with  peculiar  charm  and  realism,  often  recalling  the  work  of 
Hawtbotne.  She  dM  at  Soatb  Berwick,  MtlM,  «B  tbe  tfth  «f 
June  1909. 

Among  her  publications  are:  Dfepktsrm  (1877).  a  series  of 
■ketches;  Old  Frimdi  and  A'rsr  (iH7<»!;  Country  fiy-ways  (l8«l): 
A  Country  Doctor  (ihSO.  a  novel:  Mursn  hl^n/l  iihMsi.  a  novel' 
^  Whtir  l/rron  and  otiur  Morui  ( 1  hs^;. .  /  «<•  Km:  Fi'Hy  hUmA  and 
ti.'h.r  I'mpU  (tStW);  Stranitri  ,inii  W'^i-.j.irrr  w^u"  .  -t  A'  '-  r  of 
Wtnbi  and  other  Tote*  (1891);  Tht  Queitn's  Twin  and  other  ^loriet 

ii89g),  and  n*  r«»9 1«Bir  (igoij.  aa  " 


JEWS  (Hcb.  KAMI,  man  of  Judah;  Gr.  'lotiSaToi;  Ut. 
Judaei),  the  general  name  for  the  Semitic  people  which  inhabited 
PaksUoe  from  cariy  tinNa»  and  is  known  in  ntrious  connesiona 
as  the  Rebtcwa."  » tbe  Jews."  aad  biael "  (tee  f  s  beIo«). 
Their  history  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods:  (t)  That 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  foundation  of  Judaism  in 
the  FVrsi.Tn  .ine,  (j)  that  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  domination 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  (j)  that  of  the  Diaapora  or 
Di«penioB  to  the  picacat  day 

1«-0U»  TESTAMBIIT  BttTOKV 

t.  The  Land  and  ikc  People.— For  the  first  two  periodB  tlW 
liiatoiyof  the  Jews  iaaiaialy  that  of  Palestine.  Ub^pasaoHMg 
tboaa  peoples  whidi  acaqded  tht  aiea  lying  between  the  Nile 
on  the  one  aide  and  the  Tigris  aad  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 

Surrounded  by  ancient  seats  of  culture  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
Ionia,  by  the  mysterious  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  by  the  highl.inds 
of  A-sia  Minor,  Palestine,  with  Syria  on  the  north,  was  ihc 
high  road  of  civilization,  tr.ide  and  warlike  tniorprise,  and 
the  meeting-place  of  religions.  Its  small  printipalitics  were 
entirely  draiinatcd  by  the  great  Powers,  v,hose  wcakneat  <r 
•cqniaaoaoGe  aloae  enabkd  them  to  rise  ahove  dependcaae  or 
vataalafe.  Hie  bad  waa  trnvened  fay  old-established  titde 
nmtea  aad  posaeseed  iaipoitant  huboon  en  tlw  Gulf  of  'Akaha 
and  on  the  Meditctnnean  coast,  the  huter  expofinx  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  Levantine  culture.  It  was  "  the  physicil  centre 
of  those  movements  of  his>tory  from  whiLh  the  world  has 
grow^n."  The  portion  of  this  district  abutting  upon  iheMcdttjer- 
rancon  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts: — Syria  (from  the 
Taunu  to  Hcnnon)  and  Palestine  (southward  to  the  desert 
borderiitg  qpon  £gypt).  The  latter  is  alwnt  190  m.  fsom 
north  to  south  (tba  iatwwibial "  Dm  to  PBtiiheba**),  witb  a 
bnadtb  veiyiat  Akhb  ss  to  to  b.»  ebont  doia  iq.  m. 
This  eschidei  the  faiad  east  ef  the  JordaBf  ea  wbleb  aee 

P,\LtSTiNr. 

Fioni  lime  to  ti-i^e  bliLams  of  migration  swept  into  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Semitic  tribes  wandcrc<i  northwards  from  their  home 
in  Arabia  to  seek  sustenance  in  its  more  fertile  ticlds,  to  plunder, 
or  to  escape  the  pressure  of  tribes  in  the  rear.  The  course  leads 
naturally  into  cither  i'akstine  or  Babylonia,  and,  following  the 
Euphrates,  northern  Syria  is  eventually  reached.  Tribes  also 
moved  daiva  inm  the  aarth:  neaaedB,  or  nfhhents  froai  the 
powetfnlataMswhkfastfetdiintoAsfailBBer.  Sisdi  fteqoeatly 
recurring  movements  introduced  new  blood.  Tribes,  chiefly  of 
pastoral  habits,  settled  down  among  others  who  were  so  nearly 
of  their  own  type  that  a  complete  amaig.im.Ttion  could  Ik 
cfTected,  and  this  without  any  marked  moditication  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  It  is  from 
such  a  fusion  as  this  that  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Jews  were 
descended,  and  both  the  history  and  the  genhs  of  ttifpeeple 
can  be  properly  tiadeitood  oaly  ly  lakiag  iata  acooant  the 
physiod  feetUMt  of  thdr  hmd  aad  the  cbaracterittics  «t  the 
Semitic  races  in  general  (see  Paixsttve,  SEumc  Lanci;aci£S). 

2.  Society  and  Rdigion. — The  similarity  unitinj;  the  peoples 
of  the  East  in  respect  of  racial  and  sodai  characteristics  is 
accompanied  by  a  striking  similarity  of  mental  outlook  which 
has  survived  to  modem  times.  Palestine,  in  spite  of  the  numer- 
ous vicissitudes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  not  lost 
its  fundamental  dianicteristics.  The  political  chufea  Involved 
in  the  Babyfcniaa,  Assyrian,  Egyptian  er  PeaiM  e»M|iiaeu 
surely  aficcUd  tt  as  little  as  the  aubaeqaeBl  wcvci  «f  Giedi, 
Roman  and  oilier  European  invasions.  Even  during  the  tem- 
porary Hellenization  in  the  second  great  period  the  character 
of  the  pe<iple  .Ts  .1  whole  was  untouched  by  the  various  external 
influences  which  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  the  upper  classes. 
When  the  foreign  civilization  perished,  the  old  culture  once  more 
came  to  the  suifafie.  Hence  it  is  possible,  by  a  comprehensive 
comparative  study  ef  Eestani  peoples,  in  both  ancient  aad 
modem  times,  to  snpplenieBt  tad  illustrate  within  certain 
limiu  our  diiect  kaowMse  af  the  early  Jewish  people,  end 
Ihm  to  uadeatiad  Boia  dttily  thoae  cbaiacteristks  «UA  wen 
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peculiar  to  them,  in  rditkm  to  IIhm  lAUk  tlay  shand  with 
oUwr  Orienui  peoplck. 
Even  before  •uUwiitie  history  begins,  the  demcats  of  religion 

and  society  had  already  crystallized  into  a  solid  cobercnl  struc- 
ture which  was  to  persist  without  essential  tnodificaiion.  Reli- 
gion ^w^^  ir.&cparablc  from  ordinary  life,  and,  like  that  of  all 
people:^  who  are  dependent  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  a 
nature-worship.  The  tie  between  deities  and  worshippers 
wu  regarded  as  physical  and  entailed  mutual  uUliv'  i!  ions.  The 
HUldf  of  the  dan-group  as  an  organization  is  .i^  instructive 
heit  M  in  other  fidda.  The  memben  of  each  group  lived  on 
terms  of  equality,  the  funiUa  forming  »  lodety  of  worship 
the  rites  of  which  were  conducted  hf  tlie  be»d.  Such  groups 
(each  yrith  its  local  deity)  wouM  combine  for  definite  purposes 
under  the  impulse  of  external  needs,  but  owing  to  inevitable 
internal  jealousies  and  the  incessant  feuds  among  a  |>euple 
averse  from  discipline  and  authority,  the  unions  were  not 
necessarily  lasting.  The  elders  of  these  groups  possessed  some 
influence,  and  tended  to  form  an  aristocracy,  which  took  the 
kad  in  social  life,  although  their  authority  gcnenUy  depended 
nerdy  upon  cutML  jBdividual  leadert  fn  timet  of  ttrcM 
acquired  a  recognised  sanrenacy,  and,  once  a  tribe  outstripped 
the  rest,  the  opportunities  for  continued  advance  gave  further 
scope  to  their  authority.  "  The  interminable  fcud>  of  tribes, 
conductc«l  on  the  theory  of  blood-revenRC.  ,  .  .  can  seldom 
be  durably  healed  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party 
who  is  called  in  as  arbiter,  and  in  this  way  an  impartial  and 
friBC  power  acquires  of  necessity  a  great  and  beneficent  influence 
over  dl  around  it  "  (W.  R.  Smith).  In  time,  notwithstanding  a 
eertain  Inherent  Individtialtan  and  impatience  of  control,  v«i> 
ubie  despotisma  arose  in  the  SoBitie  woild,  aMwngii  such 
organizations  were  invariaUy  Uabte  to  iudden  oollapae  as  the  old 
forma  of  life  broke  down  with  ch^npinf;  condition:-.' 

3.  Early  Ilislory.' — Already  in  tlie  15th  century  B.C.  Palestine 
was  inhabited  by  a  settled  people  whose  langu.ige.  iIiourIii  ami 
religion  were  not  radically  ditlcrcnt  several  hundred  years  later. 
Small  native  princes  ruled  as  vassals  of  Egypt  whkh,  after 
CKpeiling  the  Hyltsoa  from  iu  borders,  liad  entered  upon  »  Sales 
af  eoBqvMis  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Some  centuries  pre- 
irioiHly,  ho«mr»  Babybnia  bad  laiddaim  to  the  western  states, 
and  the  Babylonian  {{j,  Assyrian)  script  and  language  were  now- 
used,  not  merely  in  the  diplomatic  corn- rMjinkruu  iHtuccn 
Egypt  and  Asia,  but  also  for  matters  of  private  ant!  e  veryday 
life  among  the  Palestinian  princes  themselves.  To  what  extent 
sped5c  Babylonian  influence  showed  itself  in  other  directions 
is  not  completely  known.  Canaan  (Palestine  and  the  south 
Phocnkiaa  coast  land)  and  Amor  (Lebanon  diitria  and  beyond) 
werfe  nndar  the  constant  supervision  of  Egypt,  and  Eg^ptiaa 
officials  Journeyed  RNmd  to  celiact  tiibateb  to  attend  to  oon- 
plaints,  and  to  aaaofe  themselves  of  the  allegiance  of  the  vassals. 

The  Amarna  tablets  and  those  more  recently  found  .-^t  Taannck 
(bibl.  Tarin.Tch),  together  with  liie  conlcmjKirary  archaeological 
evidence  'from  Lachish,  Cezer,  Mcgiddo,  Jericho,  &c.),  represent 
advanced  conditions  of  life  and  culture,  the  precise  chronological 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  This 
age,  with  iu  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the  Aegean 
settlcflMnts,  Phoenicia  and  the  Delta,  and  with  lines  of  caiavaas 
connecting  Babyloiila,  North  Syria,  Arabia  and  Esipt*  PHMMs 
a  remarkable  picture  of  Hfe  and  activfty,  tn  the  centre  of  whkh 
lie!.  P.ile^iine,  with  here  and  there  Eg>'ptian  colonies  and  some 
traces  of  Eg>'ptian  cults.  The  history  of  thi-<,  the  "  Amama  " 
age,  reveals  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Palestine  for  which  the  weak- 
ness of  Egypt  and  the  downward  pressure  of  north  Syrian 

'  On  the  bomofeneity  of  the  population,  tee  further.  \V  R  Smith. 
Rthtion  of  Ikt  SemtUs  (and  ed.,  chaps,  i.-iii.);  T.  Noldrke,  5irr<  Aej 
from  Eastern  Hulorv,  pp.  1-20  (on  "Some  Characteri'>tic»  of  the 
Semitic  Race  ");  and  especially  E.Meytr.Cttek.d.AlUrlumi  (Jnd  ed., 
>•  i  (  3J0,  sqq.).  For  the  relation  between  the  geomphical  character- 
inic*  and  the  political  history,  tee  C.  A.  Smith.  UitkritdGtvirapky 
«J  tkt  HUy  Land. 

'  For  fuller  ioTormation  on  this  secihn  see  PAtMnMB:  aittery. 
and  the  reUted  portfooa  <f  BasnOHU  a»D  AMVIU,  EOVrr, 
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peoples  were  respMiaible.  Sobtfividod  into  a  nnnbcr  of  Httlt 
local  prindpalitics,  Palestine  was  suffering  both  from  ioterad 
intrigues  and  from  the  dedgns  of  tUs  nertbem  power.  It  li 

now  that  we  find  the  restless  Uabiru,  a  name  which  is  romrr.or!y 
iJcntiticd  with  thai  of  the  "  Hebrews  "  {'ib'im).  7hey  otitf 
themselves  where  necessary  to  either  party,  and  some  at  Ic^st 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  settled  |>opulation.  The  growing 
prominence  of  the  new  northern  group  of  "  Hittitc  "  states  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  energies  of  Egypt,  and  when  again  we  have 
more  external  light  upon  Palesiini.in  history,  the  Hittiles  (q.f.) 
are  found  strongly  entrenched  in  the  land.  Bui  by  tbe  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  ccntiuy  b.c  Egypt  bad  tecovtiod  its 
province  (precise  boundary  uncertain),  leaving  its  rivals  in  pa»> 
session  of  Syria.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  ijth  century  the 
Egyptian  king  Mcrnepiah  (Mineptah)  records  a  successful  cam- 
paign iu  ralcslinc,  and  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Canaan,  Ascak-n. 
Ge/er,  ^'enuam  (in  Lebanon)  and  (the  |>c(ipk-  or  iribe)  Israel.' 
Bodies  of  aliens  from  the  Levantine  coast  had  previously 
threatened  Eg>-pt  and  Syria,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i^th 
ccnluiy  they  formed  a  ooaUlion  on  land  and  aca  which  taacd 
all  tbe  tesourecs  of  Rameses  m.  In  the  Fuasati,  apttarently 
the  most  influent  ial  of  these  peoples,  may  be  recognised  the  origia 
of  the  name  "  Philistine."  The  Httiile  power  became  weaher, 
and  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  <!cfi.  it,  aprcar  to  liave  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  on  the  sea  coast.  External  history, 
however,  is  very  fragmentary  just  at  the  age  when  its  evidence 
would  be  most  welcome.  For  a  rime  the  fate  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine seems  to  have  been  no  longer  controlled  by  the  great  powers. 
When  tbe  curtain  rises  again  we  enter  upon  the  hmlotifal 
iradJtlons  of  tbe  Old  Tcataaaent. 

4.  BihtUat  Hiaory.-^Fcit  the  NSt  of  tbe  first  period  the  Old 
Testament  forms  the  main  source.  It  contains  in  fact  the 
history  itself  in  two  forms:  (a)  from  the  crta'.i'  n  of  man  to 
the  fall  of  Judah  (Gcncsis-J  Kings),  which  i^  h,upplemented  and 
C(j:jlit;ut!l  further — d')  to  the  foundation  of  Judaism  in  tbe 
Slh  century  n.c.  (Chronicles— Ezra-Nchemiah).  In  the  ligl.t  of 
contemporary  monumeius,  archaeological  evidence,  the  ptogres 
of  adeiitific  knowledge  and  the  wioogniaed  methods  of  modcra 
hlMorkal  aftidsm,  toe  icpreaeotation  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  can  no  longer 
be  implicitly  accepted.  Written  by  an  Oriental  people  and 
clothed  in  an  Oriental  (\tc<.°,,  the  Old  'I'cstament  docs  not  contain 
objective  records,  but  subjective  history  written  and  incorporated 
for  specific  purposes.  Like  many  Oriental  works  it  is  a  compila- 
tion, as  may  be  illustrated  from  a  comparison  of  Chronicles  with 
Samuel-Kings,  and  the  representation  of  the  past  m  the  lig^af 
the  present  (as  exemplified  in  Chronicles)  is  a  frequently  rroir- 
ring  phenomenon.  The  criticd  examination  of  the  nature  and 
growth  of  this  caapHatlan  has  removed  much  that  had  formerly 
caused  insuperable  dfflktthies  and  had  quite  nrnMCCsaafily  been 
in:i(k-  .m  iniigr.ll  or  a  rekvan;  part  of  pr.icticnl  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  criticism  lias  givcti  a  <ic-i;H  r  iiuaning  to  the  Old 
Testament  history,  and  has  brought  into  rtliLi  the  central 
truths  which  really  are  vital;  it  may  be  said  to  have  replaced 
a  divine  accoofit  of  man  by  man's  account  of  the  divine. 
Scholars  are  now  dmost  unanimously  agreed  that  the  internal 
features  are  best  ei^Uined  by  the  Graf-Wellhauten  hypothcait. 
This  involves  the  view  that  the  historical  traditions  are  maidy 
due  to  two  characteristic  though  very  complicated  recensions, 
one  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Dtuicronotny  (Jo'^hu* 
to  Kings,  sec  |  30),  the  other,  of  a  more  priestly  character 
(akin  to  Leviticus),  of  somewhat  later  date  ((ientsis  to  Joihua, 
with  traces  in  Judges  to  Kings,  sec  }  23),  There  arc,  of  course, 
numerous  problems  relating  to  (he  nature,  limits  and  dates 
of  the  two  recensions,  of  the  incorporated  aoiirecs,  and  of  other 
sources  (whether  early  or 'late)  of  Independent  oi^;  and  heia 
there  is  naturally  room  for  much  divetfcnce  of  opteloiHU  Older 
materia!  (often  of  composite  origin)  has  been  used,  not  so  moch 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  historical  information,  as  with 
the  object  of  showing  tbe  religious  significance  of  past  history; 

'  Or  tod  had.  W.  ^pligdhag,  OriuH.  ULtriU^  (i9ot).  cds^ 
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tod  the  series  JoBhu»>Kill|l  ia  actually  included  aowag  Uie 
"prophcu  "  io  Jewtsb  ftckoning  Ucc  AIidkash).  Ia  gmna, 
«Qe  my  ollen  observe  Uiat  ficetloBi  «liidi  is  dnncteriitic  of 
cMy  end  umacatific  biModaia.  Thus  one  may  note  the 
mbaping  of  older  matertal  to  a«rae  with  later  thought,  the 
bySding  up  of  post  pcricxls  from  the  records  of  nth^  r  periods, 
and  a  frequent  loss  of  pcrsptcuvc.  The  histor  ^dl  Uadiiions 
arc  to  be  suppkTiittui.(l  by  ihc  griist  body  of  prophcUc,  Ic^'al 
and  poetic  literature  which  reveal  contemporary  conditions  in 
various  internal  literary,  theoloskal  or  sociological  features. 
The  investigation  of  their  true  historical  backfiaund  and  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  external  setting  titkt  of  psaUns, 
date*  «od  betdings  of  prapbcdca)  tavolm  s  oitidiiii  of  the 
l^orical  traditioiH  theaudves,  and  thus  tbe  two  major  dasscs 
of  material  must  be  constantly  examined  both  separately  and  in 
their  bearing  on  one  another.  In  a  word,  the  study  of  biblical 
history,  which  is  dependent  in  the  first  instance  u{)on  the  written 
sources,  demands  constant  attention  to  the  text  (which  has 
had  an  i.iicrcsting  history)  and  to  the  literary  features;  and  it 
requires  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  Oriental  life  and 
thought,  both  ancient  and  modem,  an  appreciation  of  the  ncccs- 
mty  of  enployiag  the  methods  of  identi&c  reeetich,  epd  (from 
tbe  tbeofagical  aide}  »  Nuooed  ettinute  of  the  dcpewdence  of 
individual  rcUgioitt  coavictkm  vpoa  tbe  letter  of  the  Old 
TestancDL.* 

In  view  of  the  numerous  article*  In  this  work  dealing  with  biblical 
nbjccts.*  the  present  sketch  is  limited  to  the  outlines  of  the  tra- 
ditional history:  the  religMUS  aspect  in  its  bearing  upon  biblical 
theology  (which  b  doacly  bound  ap  with  the  tradlik>ns)  it 
handM  separately  under  Hedrew  Religion.  The  related  litera- 
ture is  enormous  (mc  the  biblioKraphics  to  the  »pecia]  articles);  it 
is  indexed  annually  in  Orunlalisckie  Btbliofraphte  (Berlin),  and  i« 
u'j  fully  summariicd  in  the  Tkeototutke  Jahrttbtruht  (Berlin)  On 
the  dcvck>pment  ct  the  study  of  biblical  histoty  tee  C.  A.  BrigK*. 
Stmdftf  Holy  Sctipturt  ( i  too),  especially  ch.  ax.  The  first  sdentiftc 
historical  work  was  by  H.  Ewald.  Ctick,  d.  VMts  Isnd  (1843:  3rd 
ed..  1864-186S:  Enj(.  trans.,  i8«<)  iSi^j),  poputariaed  by  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley  in  his  Hitl.  of  the  Jrjrt^k  Church  (l86r-t879).  The 
works  of  J.  Wellhauiion  (pspwi.illy  Frotf^omma  to  thoHhl.  of  Israel, 
Eng.  Irans.,  1H85,  also  the  linlliant  article  "  Ivracl  "  in  the  9th  cd.  of 
the  Ency.  Hrtl..  187Q)  were  cpoch-makini; ;  hii  p<>sition  wa'*  inter- 
prctc<l  to  English  rtac'or*  by  W.  Robert Smith  (OW  Test,  in 
Jevisk  Chunk.  iSSi,  2nd  ed.,  189a:  Propketi  of  Itrael,  188],  .7nd 
ed.  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  1903).  The  historical  (and  related)  works 
ef  T.  K.  Cheyoe.  it.  Gractz,  H.  Cuthe.  F.  C  Kent.  A.  Kittel.  W.  H. 
iCoeCcrs,  A.  Kuenen.  C.  Piepcnbring,  and  especially  B.  Stadc.  al- 
though varying  greatly  in  standpoint,  are  among  the  most  valuable 
h\  recent  schntars:  If  P  Smith's  Old  Tttt.  Hist.  ("  Inttrr.ational 
Th<-.jloRical  Litir.u\,"  K<linli:jr>:h,  1903)  is  in  manv  a'-|Hxi»  the 
most  MTviccabIc  and  roniplotL'  ^tudy;  a  modern  and  more  rntiral 
"  l.w.iM  "  if  a  dc^idtrat urn.  I  or  the  works  of  numerous  olliir 
scholars  who  have  furthered  Old  Tc»tumcnt  research  in  the  past  it 
■mat  aoffioe  to  refer  to  the  annatatad  Utt  by  J.  M.  P.  Sndtb.  Aertt 
fw  O.T.  SHdf  (Chicip>.  1908). 

For  the  external  history,  E.  Schrader.  Cuneifprm  Ihsct.  and  the 
Old  Ttitamenl  (Eng.  trans,  by  O.  C.  Whiti  !i.  .u>^-,  1885-1888)  is  still 
helpful;  .imontj  the  less  tcchmcil  wiil;^  ir.  J  [  MrCur'lw  //u/tv. 
Prophecy  end  Ihc  Monuments;  M  I'a'Mn.  5yri(i  iinj  f .j.V. .'; r',-  i 

G.  Masfxro.  IliU.  nntienne  (6ih  i-d  .  ifjnjj;  A.  Jcrernu'«,  Alie  1  est  im 
Ltchle  a.  Alien  Orients  (jnd  cd..  iqirfi);  and  es|>ocially  Altorunlal. 
TexU  u.  bUdet  zum  AUem  T€tL,ed.  by  li.  Grossman,  with  A.  L'ngiud 
•nd  H.  Ranke  (1909).  The  most  complete  is  that  of  Ed.  Meyer. 
(ttteh.  d.  AUerlhumt  (ind  ed.,  190T  sqq.).  That  of  Jeremias  follows 
upon  the  lines  of  H.  Winckler,  wmtse  works  depart  from  the  some- 
wnat  narrow  limits  of  purely  "  Israelite  "  historie-s.  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  obbcrving  (he  cnaractrristics  of  Orient.1l  thought  .ind 
policy,  and  nrr  in\ .I'.uaLli.-  for  div  riminating  sturier.ii.  Wiru  Icln'^ 
own  views  are  condensed  in  the  3rd  edition — a  re-writing — of 
Schrader's  work  {KfUinuhr.  u.  4.  AUt  Testament,  190J),  and.  with  an 
instructive  account  of  the  history  of  "ancient  nearer  Asia."  in 

H.  F.  Hcbaolt'a  WtM$  Mi$ltrh  VL  i-<asa  (ifos),  AU 


'  It  is  useful  to  romnare  the  critical  »»udy  of  the  Koran  (q.v-), 
where,  however,  tho  invcvtiKation  of  its  various  "revelations"  is 
simpler  than  that  of  the  biblical  "  prophetio  "  on  account  of  the 
greater  wealth  of  independent  hi>toric.iI  l:. id  it  ion  5»c  also  G.  B. 
Criy.  Contemporary  Reiirji  (July  1907);  .\.  A.  Bcvan,  Cambridge 
Bthdcat  Essays  (cd.  Swete,  1009),  pp.  I-19. 

'  See  primarily  BiBLE:  Old  Ttitamunl;  the  articles  on  the  con- 
tents and  literary  structure  of  the  leveral  books;  the  verious  bio- 
graphical, topographical  and  ethnical  articles,  and  the  separate 
ueatjncat  of  the  aMie  imiwuuN  arihjecta      LBVim.  PiorHBt, 
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histories  of  any  value  are  necessarily  comproraites  between  tbe 

biblical  traditions  an<1  the  n>ulti  of  recent  investigation,  and  those 
■tudies  w|ii(.h  appear  to  diitirt  most  widely  from  the  biblical  or 
canonical  represenution  often  do  grvater  justice  to  the  evidence  as 
n  whole  than  tlWljlihf  or  more  ooMervative  and  apologetic 
reconstructiofit.*  Seientlac  biblical  historical  study,  nevertheless. 
IS  still  in  a  relatively  backward  condition ;  and  although  the  labotwa 
of  scholars  since  EwaM  constitute  a  distinct  epoch,  the  trend  of 
research  points  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  purely  subjcc- 
(ise  literary  material  r«^uire>a  more  hiitoriMl  Itealment  in  the  light 
of  our  increasing  knowledge  of  exterii.d  and  internal  conditions  in 
the  old  Oriental  world.  But  an  inductive  and  deduLti\e  treatment, 
both  comprchcnsi\T  and  in  due  proportion,  docs  not  a*  yet  (1910) 
exist,  and  awaits  fuller  external  evidence.* 

S-  Traditions  of  Or/fin.— The  Old  Testament  preserves  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  literature,  representing  diflerent  Stand- 
points, which  passed  through  several  bands  befove  it  ccadied  its 
present  form.  Surrounded  by  andent  ctvillntlons  where  writ  ing 

had  long  been  known,  and  enjoying,  as  cxc.iv.ition  has  proved,  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  culture,  r.iiestinc  could  look 
back  upon  a  lengthy  and  stirring  history  wtsieh,  however,  has 
rarely  left  its  mark  upon  our  retord:,.  Whaiever  ancient  sources 
nj.TV  have  been  accessible,  whatever  ini-tv.orthy  traditions  were 
in  circulation,  and  whatever  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
world  might  lead  one  to  expect,  one  is  naturally  restricted  in 
the  ficM  instance  to  those  undated  records  which  have  survived 
in  the  form  which  the  bat  edltois  gave  to  them.  Tbe  critical 
investigilioa  of  these  records  is  tbe  indispensable  prelude  to 
all  serious  biblical  study,  and  hasty  or  sweeping  deductions 
from  monumeni.il  or  arch.icolnpital  evidence,  or  versions  com- 
piled proniscuoii»ly  from  m.itenals  of  distinct  orif;in,  :ire  alike 
hazartious.  A  plimpsc  at  Palestine  in  the  l.UUr  h.x'A  of  i!.o 
second  millennium  B.C.  (}  3)  prepares  us  for  busy  scenes  and 
active  intercourse,  but  it  is  not  a  history  of  this  kind  which  the 
biblical  historians  U>enuelves  transmit.  At  an  age  when — on 
literary-critical  gro«nd»->the  Otd  Tesunent  writings  were 
assuming  their  piesent  form,  it  was  poaaible  to  divide  the  im- 
mediately preceding  centuries  Into  three  dtstlnct  periods,  (e)  The 
first,  that  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms:  Israel  (Ephraim  orSamaria) 
in  the  northern  half  of  Palestine,  and  Judah  in  the  south.  Then 
(6)  the  former  lo'-t  Its  independence  towards  the  dose  of  the  -Sih 
century  b  c  .  wliun  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
aw  ay  ,  .ni.i  ihc  l.ui  i  r  shared  the  fate  of  exile  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th,  but  succeeded  in  makings  fresh  reconstruction  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  later.  FinaOx  Vit  the  so  called  "  post-exilic  " 
period,  religion  and  life  were  veoigaoiMd  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  spbit;  relations  with  Samaria  weie  broltcn  off,  and  Judaism 
took  iu  definite  character,  perhaps  abotit  tbe  middle  or  dose 
of  the  5tb  century.  Throughout  these  vicissitudes  there  were 
important  political  and  religious  chanRcs  wliieh  render  the  study 
of  the  composite  sourcesa  work  of  uni(|ui-  diciiuliy  In  aiidition 
to  this  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  term  "Jew"  (<Jti^;inal]y 
Yehitdi),  in  spite  of  its  wider  application,  means  properly  "  man 
of  Judah,"  ijt.  of  that  small  district  which,  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital,  became  tbe  centre  of  Judaism.  Tbe  favouiiie  name 
"  Israel  "with  all  iureUgieios  and  tmtianalaaaociatioiBS  is  aeme* 
what  ambiguous  in  an  historical  sketch,  since,  although  it  b  Wtd 
as  opposed  to  Judah  {a),  it  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  true 
nucleus  of  thr  v,  or-hi;;|K  rs  of  tbe  national  t;od  N'aliweh  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samanl.iiii,  the  later  inhabit.iiUs  oi  L^raelite  teiiltory 
!r).  A  more  general  term  is  "  Hebrew  "  (sec  lit  iiRuw  I.angl  a<.i:), 
which,  whether  oiiginaUy  idcniicai  with  the  Uabiru  or  not  ((  3), 
is  Vied  ia  coatlatt  to  foidgacfs,  and  thb  non-committal  ethnic 

*0n  (he  bearing  of  eatenul  evidence  opoA  the  Internal  hMktl 
reeofds,  see  especially  S.  R-  Driver's  cMsy  in  H<farth'»iliillante 

and  ArekaeUeiy  ;  cf.  also  A.  A.  Bcvan,  Cntkat  Jtmew  (i897),p.  49 
sqq..  1898.  pp.  iji  »qq.);  G.  B.  Gray.  Exp0tU«r,  May  I898;  W,  C*. 
Jordan.  Bib.  Cnl.  and  Sfcdern  Thcuiht  fl<>oo),  pp.  41  tqq. 

'  Vui  the  -e<_tirjiu  wliuli  fulluw  the  prr',<iit  writer  may  be  per- 
mitte-d  to  refer  t  i  hi-,  i:- 1  r.niuciorv'  contributions  in  the  Expesttor 
(June.  l<^)6;  '■The  (  r.'.ui^ni  of  the  O.T.");  the  j€Wuh  Quarterly 
Review  (July  1905-January  ioo7  -  CrUital  Notts  on  O.T.  History, 
especially  sections  vii.-ix.};  July  and  October  1907,  April  1908; 
Amur.  Joum.  Theel.  (July  1909,  "Simeon  and  Levi:  the  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament"):  and  Swaie'e  CamMdm  Bm9^ 
PP>        C*  The  Ptacnt  S«WB  ef  ax.  Keaearch  "  j. 
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deserves  preference  where  pttdte  dtstfnction  is  unnecessary  or 

impossible 

The  liadltions  u  liicn  prevailed  among  llic  I lebri-ws  concerning 
(heir  origin  IM-Iong  to  a  lime  when  Judah  and  Israel  were  regarded 
as  a  unit.  Twelve  divisions  or  tribes,  of  which  Judah  was  one, 
bdd  together  by  a  traditional  waUlBcnt,  \^erc  traced  back  to 
Uic  sons  of  Jacob  (oiberwiae  known  u  Israel),  the  son  of  laaac 
aad  fimndaBii  «l  Abfibam.  Tlieir  naawt  vary  in  origiR  and 
probably  aho  In  point  of  age.  and  triMic  tliey  represent  fixed 
territorial  limits,  the  districts  so  described  were  in  some  cases 
certainly  (WJpled  \>y  Rroups  of  non-Israelite  ancestrj'.  But  as 
tribal  names  they  invited  e.x()lanaii«n,  and  of  the  many  character- 
istic traditions  which  were  doubtless  current  a  number  have 
been  p^e^erved,  though  not  in  any  very  early  dros.  Close 
rel.ii  i<>^^ll:|)  was  recognized  with  the  Aramaeans,  with  Edom, 
Moab  and  Ammon.  This  b  characteristically  expressed  when 
Esau,  the  ancestor  of  Edom,  i>  leproented  as  Ihe  bnMher  of 
Jacobs  or  when  Moob  and  Amnion  ave  the  chilfiica  of  Lot ,  Abra- 
ham's nephew  (see  Ceneaiacy:  BitlietO.-  AbraTum,  it  was 
believed,  came  from  Harran  (Carrhae),  primarily  from  Il.ihylunia, 
and  Jacob  re-enters  from  Gilcad  in  the  north  e.i>,t  \nili  his 
Aramaean  wives  and  loiu  uiiines  and  their  familii  s  (  lienjaniin 
excepted).  It  is  on  this  on.ision  that  Jacob's  name  is  changed 
to  Israel.  These  traditions  .if  niiv:r.uion  and  kinship  are  in  them- 
selves entirely  credible,  but  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  ancestors 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  given  in  Genesis,  arc  inherently 
doubtful  as  regards  botb  the  internal  conditions,  which  the  (Ute) 
difonologtcal  scheme  ascribes  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
millennium  B.C.,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  life  of  these 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  From  a  variety  of  independent 
reasons  one  is  forced  to  conclude  thai,  whatever  histo:ical 
elements  they  may  contain,  the  stories  of  this  remote  past 
represent  the  lom  vhidi  tndttion  had  taken  in  a  vtry  much 
later  age. 

Opinion  it  at  variance  regarding  the  patriifchat  ■anatives  as  a 

vrholc.  To  deny  their  liiilorical  character  i*  to  reject  ihem  a* 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  .f^r  ta  which  they  arc  a-fribcd.  and 
even  those  srhoLir?  who  claim  that  thry  are  C'lvrniially'  historical 
already  C'J  s'5  '  >r  :in  to  cntinde  iijeali/atiori  and  thu  |>i»sibility  or 
prot>abili(y  of  later  revision.  The  failure  to  appreher>d  historical 
method  has  often  led  to  the  fallacious  argument  that  the  trust- 
worthiness of  individual  features  justificfi  our  accepting  the  whole. 
WthattheelimirMtionof  unhistoricalclemrnts  will  leave  an  historical 
Itridvam.  Here  and  frequently  cl^hrre  in  biblical  history  it  is 
accessary  to  allow  that  a  ecnuinc  hisinriral  tradition  n>a>'  In' t  luthed 
in  an  unhistoriial  dress,  but  sinie  ni.iny  diverse  moli.L,  are  often 
conccntratol  uivin  one  narrative  (c.^.  Gen.  xxxii.  ::-\^.  xwiv.. 
xxxviii  ),  the  w  jrl;  of  intrrr.  il  historical  critifi-iii  (in  s  li  i  l  ihi- 
•caniinru  of  the  evidence)  can  rarely  claim  finality.  The  patriarchal 
narrativra  thcmtdwes  bdong  to  tne  popular  slack  of  tradition  of 
which  only  a  (>ortion  has  been  preserved.  Many  of  the  ckmcnts  lie 
outside  questions  of  time  ana  place  and  arc  almost  ininietnori.il. 
Some  appear  written  f<lr  the  first  time  in  the  book  of  Jijlnli-<-s,  in 
"  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  I'atrbrchs  "  (both  p«t1  ip».  .-nd 
century  B.C.)  and  in  Later  f>jijrn-.;  and  although  in  (itr.iMi  ihe 
stories  arc  now  in  a  post-exilic  wttinx  (a  stage  earlier  than  Jul  ild  ^i, 
till  (ilder  [lortlom  may  well  UI'jii,:  to  the  7lh  «r  i.th  n  :  l  1  In-, 
question,  however,  will  rest  upon  those  criteria  alone  wliich  arc  of 
true  chronological  validity  (>ec  further  Gi^Ntisis;. 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  national  and  tribal  .inccstors 
inFalcstine  i^  interrupted  by  an  account  of  the  soutii  .vard  muvc- 
nent  of  Jacob  (or  Israel)  aiid  bis  sons  into  a  district  under  the 
immediate  inlhienoe  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  After  an  Interval 
of  uncertain  duration  we  find  in  Exodus  a  nitmcrous  people 
subjected  to  rigorous  oppression.  No  fonger  individual  sons  of 
Jacob  or  Israel,  unitrd  tribes  were  led  out  by  Moses  and  .Aaron; 
and,  after  a  series  of  incidents  extending  over  forty  years,  the 
"children  of  Israel  "  invaded  the  land  in  which  their  anccsrors 
had  lived.  'Ihc  tratlitions  emlx>ditd  in  the  books  Exodus- 
Joalnu  arc  considerably  later  than  the  apparent  date  of  the 
events  IhemMlves,  and  amid  the  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
data  it  b  possible  to  recogniie  distinct  groups  due  to  some  extent 
to  distinct  historical  conditions.  The  story  of  the  "  exodus  "  is 
that  of  the  religious  birth  of  "  Israel,"  joined  by  covenant  with 
tha  national  god  Vahwch'  v.  ho-e  aid  in  tim(  s  of  peril  and  nctd 
*  On  the  name  see  Jchovaii,  Teikagrahmaton.  . 


proved  his  supremacy.  In  Moses  (?  ? )  was  seen  the  founder  of 
Israel's  reliKion  and  laws;  in  .Aaron  )  the  protoivfie  of  the 
Israelite  priesthood.  Although  it  is  diOicult  to  determine  the 
true  hisii.ru.il  kernel,  two  features  are  most  prominent  in  the 
narratives  which  the  post -exilic  compiler  has  incorporated:  the 
revclationof  Yahweh,and  the  movement  intoPtlMine.  Yahwek 
had  admittedly  been  the  God  of  biacl's  ancestors,  but  hts  name 
waaonly  now  made  known  (Baod.  iii  ij  sqq.,  vi.  i  seq ).  and  thb 
conception  of  a  new  era  in  Yahw-ch's  relations  with  the  r'*^^ 
is  associated  with  the  family  of  Moses  and  with  small  groups 
from  the  south  of  Palestine  whiih  rc.ippear  in  religious  move- 
ments in  later  history  (see  Ktsirts).  Amid  a  great  variety  of 
motives  the  prominence  of  Kadcsh  in  wiuth  I'alesline  is  to  be 
recognized,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  clans  or  trit)cs  were  at 
Kadesh,  and  it  is  possible  that  Iradition.s,  originally  confined  to 
those  with  whom  the  new  cmocption  of  Yahweh  is  connected, 
wcfe  subsequently  adopted  by  oiben  who  came  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  worshippers  of  the  only  true  Yahweh.  At  all 
events,  two  quite  distinct  views  seem  to  underlie  the  opening 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  one  associates  itself  with  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  .ind  li.is  an  ethnic  character  The 
other,  part  of  the  rehpious  history  of  "  Israel,"  is  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  religious  genius  of  the  people,  and  is  partly 
connected  with  clans  from  the  south  of  Palestine  whose  InfltKfloe 
appears  in  later  times.  Other  factors  in  the  lilenty  growth  «f 
the  present  narratives  are  not  cidudcd  (see  further  f  8,  and 
Exoovs.  Thk).* 

6.  Tke  Itmunhy  ^ Ttrael.— The  book  of  Joshua  continues  the 
fortunes  of  the  '*  children  of  Isr.iol  "  and  describes  a  sucies.sful 
occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  united  tribes  This  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  other  rcconi-.  of  the  partial  sutctsses  of 
individual  gioups  (Judg.  i.)  Tlic  former,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  account  of  victories  by  the  Ephraimiic  Joshtia  over 
con fc-derai ions  of  petty  kings  to  the  south  and  north  of  central 
Palestine,  apparently  the  specific  traditions  of  the  people  el 
Ephiaim  describing  from  tlieir  standpoint  the  entire  conqnat 
ofMcstina.*  The  book  of  Judges  represents  a  period  of  uniesl 
after  the  settlement  of  the  people.  External  oppression  and 
inlenul  rivalries  rent  the  Israelites,  and  in  the  religious  philo- 
sophy of  a  later  (Dcuteronomic)  age  the  period  is  represented  i» 
one  of  alternate  apostasy  from  and  of  penitent  return  to  the 
V'alivvch  of  the  "exodus."  Some  vatyiie  reiollcclion  of  kr>own 
historical  events  (S  j  end)  might  be  claimed  among  the  traditions 
ascribed  to  the  ckifiing  centuries  of  the  second  miMeaBium.  hat 
the  view  that  the  |Mdude  to  the  monaichy  «aa  an  era  when 
individual  leaden  "  judged  "  all  Israd  ftads  no  support  {n  the 
older  nanatiwts^  whete  the  heroes  of  the  age  (whose  correct 
sequence  b  itncertain')  enjoy  only  a  local  fame.  The  best 
historical  narratives  belong  to  Israel  r.nd  tiilead,  judah  scarcely 
appears,  and  in  a  relatively  old  [HHii(  .d  .ircount  of  a  great  fight 
of  the  united  tribes  against  a  northern  .idvei--arv  lies  outside  the 
writer's  horizon  or  interest  (Judg.  v.,  sec  DtnoRAH)*  Stories 
of  successful  warfare  and  of  temporary  leaders  (see  AaiiiELECa; 
Ehud;  Giot:o\  ;  jLpiiTitAit)  form  an  introduction  to  the  instkn* 
lion  of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  an  epoch  of  supreme  importanca 
in  biblical  hisloiy.  The  beniic  figure  wlu)  staiids  at  the  head 
is  Saul  ("  adted  "),  and  two  accounts  of  hb  rise  art  recorded, 
(i)  The  Philistines,  a  foreign  people  whose  presence  in  Palc«rine 

'  Tfie  rtor>'  of  Joseph  has  distinctive  internal  features  of  ii*  ov»r. 
and  appears  to  be  from  an  indapsndaot  Cfdt,  which  has  liecn  used 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Settlement  and  the  Exodus: 
sec  also  Ed.  Mc\-er.  Die  Isradilem  «.  Arf  WttibarMmmr  ( i<^«>). 
pp.  4V\:  B.  Luther,  ibid.  pp.  io8  seq.,  r^s  «oq.  Neither  of  the 
[xi  -n^  in  Dent,  xxxii.  seq  alludes  to  an  esc.ipe  from  Kt;\  i>t :  Krarl 
1'.  iiin  ly  a  di  -crt  trdic  in--i)iri-d  to  wtlle  in  I'ali«.!inr.  .Vpfxircntly 
even  the  older  anour.ts  of  ihc  exodcs  are  not  of  ven,-  ^rr  it  .mti- 
quity:  acconlin<  to  Jereminh  ii.  2.  7  (ef  llos.  li.  I5)s^ime  tr-,dit>nn» 
of  the  wilderness  must  have  represented  Israel  in  a  ver>-  favourable 
light :  for  the  "  canonical "  view,  ice  Eiekid  xvi.,  n.,  xsiii. 

*The  capture  of  centnl  Palestine  ItieK  is  not  icconled:  ae^ 
cording  to  its  own  traditions  the  district  had  been  seized  by  Jac>^ 
(Gen.  xlviii.  n;  cf.  the  late  form  of  the  tradition  in  Jubilees  xxxiv  ). 
Thi-i  roneeption  of  a  contjuering  hero  is  entifcly  distinct  from  the 
narrativi's  of  (he  desrrnt  of  J,i  <>l>  into  r.e>'pC,  OC.  (MO  MoyCT  aod 

Luther,  op.  til.  pp.  no.  ia;  Mrq.,  415,  4^3). 
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has  already  been  noticed,  had  oppressed  Israel  (d.  Samson)  until 
B  brilliant  victory  was  pnincd  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  some 
iccount  of  whose  early  history  is  rororded.  He  himself  held 
supreme  sway  over  aU  Israel  as  the  U^t  of  the  "  judges  "  until 
tMBpclled  10  acoedit  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  Jting.  Th« 

by  debverhig  Jabesh  in  Gflead  from  the  AnUDOfllMtt  (>)  But 
Other  traditions  represent  the  people  scattered  and  In  hiding; 
Israel  is  groaning  under  the  Philistine  yoke,  and  the  unknown 
Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yahweh  to  save  his  people.  This  he  accom- 
plishes with  the  help  of  his  son  Jonilhnn.  The  first  account, 
although  now  essential  to  the  canonical  history,  clearly  gives 
•  less  authentic  account  of  thechaaceftom  the"  judgca  '  to  the 
Mowcfay,  while  tha  second  Is  (nsmentuy  tad  can  hardly  bo 
tit«liiilotlMp«eseiitMstoifcaIihrntf(seeSAOi).  AtaSevcBts 
tbe  fint  et  a  acijes  of  annalistic  notices  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
aKribes  to  Saal  conquesu  over  the  surrounding  peoples  to  an 
extent  which  implies  that  the  district  of  Judnh  formcil  p.irt  of 
his  kingdom  f  t  S.im.  x\v.  47  scq).  His  might  is  attested  also  by 
the  lit  e  til,';;,  (:  Sam.  i.  li;  s^iq  )  cer  the  death  of  two  firtal 
kraclitc  heroes,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  knit  together  by  mutual  love, 
bwepoimble  in  hfe  and  death,  whose  unhappy  end  after  m  OVeer 
of  success  was  a  national  misfortune.  Disaster  bad  oouM  upon 
the  north,  and  the  plain  of  Jeand  nw  tbe  total  4dM  of  tbe 
ymaadtbaioiitof  bitanqr.  Tliacmirt  ma  testily  removed 
icnaa  tba  |ordt«  to  Malttnafm,  wfiere  Saufs  son  Ishhaal 

ffsihbmlmh) ,  t  h :  1  I : tn  hi.;  ci  tUTiJ  Afjf.cr,  rrcoverrd  snmr  of  the 
lost  preslJRe.  In  c^ri  um--,lamc,  wliii  h  are  nut  detailed,  the 
kia;^'lom  Mcnis  to  h.i\c  regained  its  strength,  and  Ishbaal  is 
credited  with  a  reign  of  two  years  over  Israel  and  Cilead  (j  Sam. 
IL  8-10;  contrast  11)  But  at  tM$  point  tbe  scanty  annals  arc 
mpeodied  and  the  history  of  t  he  age  is  gjvcn  in  more  popular 
nuffCOk  Both  Israel  and  Judah  bad'thdr  own  aaaab,  brief 
•aeeipts  from  wUch  appear  in  tbe  books  of  Saamd,  Kings  and 
CliTonicks,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  filler  itamtfves  of  dis- 
tinct and  more  popular  origin  The  wri'  irj;  ate  t!ie  result  of  a 
continued  literary  process,  and  the  Israehie  nai.otial  history  has 
come  down  to  i(s  throuRh  Ju<i.!eaii  hand*,  wii  h  the  re* nil  th.it  much 
of  it  has  been  coloured  by  late  Judacan  feeling.  It  is  precisely 
in  Saul's  time  that  the  account  of  the  Judaeon  monarchy,  or 
■cffaaps  of  the  monarchy  from  the  Judaean  standpoint,  now 
begins. 

7.  Tkt  Mmurd^  ^  JwddL—Cetuda.  tnufitioas  of  Jiulab  and 
Jcfusalea  appear  to  have  koked  back  upon  a  movement  from 

the  aOlllh.  tmOCB  of  which  underlie  the  present  account  c>f  the 
**  exodus."  The  land  was  full  of  "  sons  of  Anak,"  Riants  who  hid 
terrified  the  scouts  sent  from  Kadcsh.    Caleb  .:lonc  had 

distinguished  himself  by  his  fearlessness,  and  the  clan  Caleb 
drove  them  out  from  Hebron  in  south  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14  sqq.; 
Cf.  also  si.  31  seq.).  David  and  his  followers  are  found  in  the 
■wth  of  Hebron,  and  as  they  advanced  northwards  tbey  en- 
countered wondrous  heroes  between  Goth  and  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
tad,  15  sqq.;  sxiii.  8  sqq.).  After  stiennous  fighting  thedistrict 
was  cleared,  and  Jeruwlcm,  taken  by  the  sword,  bcr.imc  the 
capital.  History  saw  in  David  the  head  of  a  lengthy  Lnc  of 
kings,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  the  psalmist  and 
the  pricsl-king  who  inaugurated  religious  institutions  now 
recognized  to  be  of  a  distinctly  later  character.  As  a  result  of 
this  backward  projection  of  later  conceptions,  the  recovery  of 
the  true  historical  nucleus  is  difficult.  The  promioence  of  Jeni: 
talem.  the  cealie  of  post'OiUc  JiMiaisn»  necnniily  invited 
icikctioo.  braelite  tradition  bad  aacribied  tbe  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  and  other  cities  of  Judah  to  the  Ephr-iimiic 
Joshua;  Judaean  tradilitm,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  the  capture 
of  the  sacred  city  from  a  str.ingc  ^n<\  hostile  pco[jlc  Sam.  v.). 
The  famous  dty.  within  easy  reach  of  the  southern  desert  and 
central  Palestine  (to  Hebron  and  to  Samaria  the  distances  are 
ahOBt  tSand  ss  niilestcapectively) ,  had  already  entered  into  Pales- 
Ifarian  history  hi  the  **  Anama  "  age  (i  3).  An*tboth.  a  few  miles 
to  the  north-east,  points  to  the  oAl  of  the  goddcM  Anath,  tbe 
near-lying  .Nob  has  suggested  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Ncbo^ 
•■d  the  — ig^i'7T"'rg,  thaoib  uiidBtiUfiod,  Buh-Wiwft'  oi  tte 
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Amama  tablets  m.iy  indicate  the  worship  of  a  Babylonian  war 
and  astral  god  I  >  1  the  .  lar  name  Beih-Shcmesh).  Such  was  ilie 
religious  environment  oi  the  ancient  city  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  centre  of  Judaism.  Judacan  tradition  dated  the 
■aactity  of  Jcratalen  fiom  tbe  insiallation  of  the  ark,  a  sacred 
■WMAiiohieetwhieh  vnboliaHl  tbe  pNsenoe  of  Yahweh.  It 
is  associated  with  the  half-nomad  clans  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
or  with  the  wanderings  of  David  and  his  own  priest  Abiathar; 
it  is  ultimately  placed  within  the  newly  caj)lured  city.  Quite 
anotiier  body  of  tradition  associates  it  with  the  invasion  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  from  beyond  the  Jordan  (see  Akk).  To 
combine  the  heterogeneous  narratives  and  isolated  statonents 
into  a  consecutive  account  is  impossible;  to  ignoee  those  wbkh 
cooflia  with  tte  bow  pradomiaaUai  views  wotdd  be  annietho- 
died.  Whrn  tteBamofwHdcacriba  tha  life  of  the  youiw  David 
at  the  court  of  the  first  king  of  the  noithcm  kingdom,  when  tbe 
scenes  cover  the  district  which  he  took  with  the  sword,  and  when 
the  brave  Saul  Is  represented  in  an  urif..vourablc  liiiht,  one  must 
allow  for  the  popular  tendency  to  ideali/e  great  iifiures,  and  for 
the  Judaean  orif;in  of  the  compilation.  To  Davi4l  is  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  over  a  united  people.  But  the  stages  in  his 
proKress  are  not  clou.  After  being  the  popolar  favourite  of 
Israel  in  the  little  district  of  Benjamin,  ha  waa  di^vtn  aw^y  by 
tha  ftdnagr  and  anhnoeity  of  SaoL  GradiiaUly  «NBgthMibi| 
his  position  by  alliaaoe  with  Judaean  dans,  he  became  king  at 
Hebron  at  the  time  when  Israel  suffered  defeat  in  the  north. 
His  subsequent  advance  to  the  kingship  over  Judah  and  Israel 
at  Jerusakm  is  represented  as  due  to  tiA  weak  cor  itiion  of 
Israel,  laiiiluated  by  the  comjiliancc  of  .Mn  ir,  pattl>'.  also,  to 
the  long-expressed  wish  of  the  Israelites  that  their  old  hero  should 
reign  over  them.  Yet  again,  Saul  had  been  chosen  by  Vahweh 
to  free  his  people  from  the  PhiUsiines;  he  had  been  rejected  for 
his  sina,  and  had  suffered  tontinuoinly  from  this  enemy:  Israel 
at  his  death  was  left  in  the  unhappy  state  in  which  he  bad  found 
it;  it  was  tbe  Judaean  David,  tbe  faithful  servant  of  Yahweh, 
who  was  now  chosen  to  deliver  Israel,  and  to  the  bst  the  people 
gratefully  remembered  their  debt.  David  accotnpiished  the 
conquests  of  Saul  but  on  a  grander  scale;  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands  "  is  the  popular 
couplet  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival  d>nasis.  A 
series  of  campaigns  against  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon  and  the 
Aramaean  states,  friendly  relations  with  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and 
the  recognilioa  of  his  sovereignty  by  the  king  of  Uanath 
on  the  Oomtes,  eomUae  to  portray  a  monarchy  which  waa  tte 

idr.il. 

But  in  p.-issinR  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  with  their  many  rich 
and  vivid  1.  irr..ti\ (  ..  !o  the  books  of  Kings,  we  enter  upon 
another  phase  of  literature;  it  is  a  different  atmosphere,  due  to 
the  character  of  the  material  and  the  aims  of  other  compilers 
(sec  S  0  beginning).  Da\'id,  the  conqueror,  was  followed  by  his 
son  Solomon,  famous  for  his  wealth,  wisdom  and  piety,  above  all 
for  the  magnificent  Temple  which  he  built  at  jerusalem.  Phoe* 
nichmartfficeia  ware  enlisted  forthe  purpose,  and  withPhoenidan 
s.iilors  scrrr^sful  trading-journeys  were  regularly  undertaken. 
ConinKrcial  intercourse  with  Asia  >linor.  Arabia,  Tarshish 
(probably  in  Spain)  and  Ophir  (71)  hlled  his  coffers,  and  his 
realm  extended  from  the  Ettphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Tradition  depicts  him  as  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father,  and 
represents  a  state  of  luxury  and  riches  impressive  to  all  who  were 
familiar  with  the  great  Oriental  courta.  The  commercial  activity 
of  the  king  and  the  pictaw  ol  intetwune  and  wealth  are  qnila 
hi  accmdance  with  what  fl  known  of  the  ancient  noBarchica^ 
and  could  .ilrtady  be  illustrated  from  the  Amarna  age.  Judah 
anti  Israel  dwell  at  ease,  or  held  the  superior  position  of  military 
officials,  while  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  put  to 
forced  labour.  But  another  side  of  the  picture  shows  the 
domestic  intrigues  which  darkened  the  last  days  of  Dsvid.  'I  he 
accession  of  Solomon  bad  not  been  without  bktodshed,  nmi 
Judah,  together  with  Davld%  old  general  Joab  and  his  faithful 
piint  Abiathar,  were  oppeaed  to  tbe  son  of  a  woman  who  bad 
baea  tha  wife  af  a  Hittite  warrior.  Tbe  eia  of  tbe  Tcaiple  of 
Jiwiriwi  Miita  with  a  mm  rfgiae,  aaathcr  captain  of  the  aimy 
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and  another  priest.  Ncvtrlhele$»,  the  enmity  of  Judah  is  passed 
over,  and  when  the  kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  twelve  districts,  which  ignore  the  tribal  divisions, 
the  centre  of  David's  early  power  is  exempt  from  the  duty 
of  providing  supplies  (i  Kings  iv.).  Yet  again,  the  approach  of 
the  divided  monarchy  is  foreshadowed.  The  employment  of 
Judaean*  and  luaclite*  for  SokMnoo's  p«lalitl  biiildio(t,uid  tbe 
hMvy  tmtioa  for  the  upkeep  of  «  contt  wUeh  wt»  the  wonder 
of  IM  world,  caused  grave  internal  discontent.  External  rela- 
tions, too,  were  unsatisfactory.  The  Edomitcs,  who  had  been 
almost  extirpated  by  David  in  the  valley  of  Salt ,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  now  sironR  cnouRh  to  seek  revenge;  and  the  powerful 
kingdom  oi  Damascjs,  whose  foundation  is  ascnljcd  to  this 
period,  begnn  to  threaten  Israel  on  the  north  and  north-cast. 
These  troubles,  we  learn,  had  affected  all  Solomon's  reign,  and 
even  Hiram  appears  to  have  acquired  a  portion  of  Gdike.  In 
the  ippioadiiai  disrapiion  writers  saw  the  punishment  lor  the 
ling's  apoatasjr,  and  they  coadenn  the  saaelwufct  in  Jctusalem 
which  he  erected  to  the  gods  of  his  heathen  whes.  Nevertheless , 
these  places  of  cult  remained  some  ^oo  years  until  .ilmo^t  the 
close  of  the  mon.irrhy,  when  their  destruction  is  atlrilmtcd  to 
Tosiah  (§  i^).  When  at  length  Solomon  died  the  op["K5rtunity 
was  at  once  seized  to  request  from  his  son  Kehoboam  a  more 
generous  treatment.  The  reply  is  memorable:  "  My  little  finger 
b  thicker  than  my  father's  loins;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  will  chasiiieyou  with  scorpions."  These  words  were 
calculated  to  inflame  a  people  whom  histosy  prom  to  have  been 
haughty  and  high-^rited,  and  the  great  brad  renounnd  its 
union  with  (he  small  district  of  Judah.  Jeroboam  (i;.?.),  once  one 
of  Solomon's  olTicers.  became  king  over  the  north,  and  thus  the 
history  of  the  divided  monarfhy  In  ^-ins  f.itiout  950  n  c  )  with  the 
Israelite  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Judah 
CRtcaiBBgaotiihwiidafMaapflliiialMrnilef  north  of  Jeranlero. 

8.  ProUems  tf  Ik*  Earliest  History. — Biblical  history  previous  to 
the  scparatktn  M  Judah  and  Israel  holds  a  prominent  place  in  current 
ideas,  since  over  two-fifth*  of  the  entire  Old  Te«tament  deals  with 
these  early  ages.  The  historical  sources  for  the  crucial  period,  from 
the  »epardtioi)  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (586  n.c),  occupy  only  about 
one-twelfth,  and  even  of  this  al>out  one-tliird  !■.  ^iread  over  some 
fifteen  year*  (see  Ix-Iow,  (  1 1 ).  From  the  flourishing  da>'sof  the  later 
monarchy  and  onwarda.  different  writer*  handled  the  early  history 
of  their  land  from  different  etandpotnt*.  The  feeling  of  national 
unity  between  north  and  louth  would  require  Wslorical  iraaiment, 
the  existence  of  rival  monarchic*  would  demanaan  expbnation. 
But  the  8ur>-ivinE  material  is  extremely  uneven;  vital  events  in 
these  centuries  are  treaie<l  with  a  slightnr»  in  strikinK  contrast  to 
the  relativciv  detailed  evidence  for  the  preeeiling  period— evjriencr, 
however,  which  is  far  from  U  ing  ronteiiiixirarv.  \\  hrtc  tlio 
material  is  fuller,  serious  discrepancies  are  found;  and  where  external 
evidence  is  fortunately  available,  the  independent  character  of  the 
biblical  history  is  vividly  illustrated.  The  varied  tradition*  up  to 
this  stage  caanot  be  regarded  as  oblectiwe  WtlOry.  It  is  naturally 
imfMnsibls  to  treat  them  from  any  lanleni  standpoint  a*  fiction; 

they  are  honest  r\en  where  lh>  y  are  moM  untru«l»nrihy.  Rut  the 
fCCOVeryof  SUCi't  svivc  historir.il  nuclei  <)oc<  niA  furnish  a  ronlinuous 
thrr.id.  and  if  one  i-  10  V>c  gukifii  l>v  the  hi^rornal  c ontt  xi  of  events 
the  true  baikKround  to  each  riu  Jcus  mu^l  \k  snughl.  1  he  nurthrrn 
kingdom  cherished  the  insliluliun  uf  a  monarchy,  and  in  this,  as  in 
■II  great  political  events,  the  prophets  took  part.  The  precise  p.ut 
these  figure*  play  b  often  hieaUa^  and  expmtca  the  bier  views  of 
their  jNominence.  It  was  only  after  a  bitter  cxparience  that  ihc 
kingmip  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  divine  gift,  mm!  traditions. have 
been  revised  in  order  to  illustrate  the  opposition  to  srciil.ir  authority. 
In  ll.i-.  and  in  ni;iny  other  retpcct*  the  records  of  the  fust  monarchy 
have  been  elatxirateil  and  now  reve.il  traers  of  difliririi;  tonreptions 
of  the  events  (see  Dan,  Davih.  [11;  Samih..  Saii.;  Su.omovj. 
Tbe  oldest  narratives  are  not  in  their  original  contexts,  and  they 
oonuin  fcaturet  which  render  it  questionable  whether  a  very  trust- 
worthy rccoUectioa  of  tbe  period  was  retained.  Although  the  rise 
of  the  Hcfanw  state,  at  an  age  when  the  great  powers  were  quiescent 
and  when  such  a  people  as  the  Philist  incs  is  known  to  have  appeared 
upon  Ihc  scene,  is  entirely  inlcllijjible,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
legends  of  S.iul  and  David,  the  heroic  founders  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
have  her  n  put  in  a  hi-^tirir^il  setting  with  the  help  of  bter  hiMorical 
tradillnn.  It  i":  a(  !i  1  t  ne<:e^5ary  to  distinguish  provi>ionally 
between  a  possibly  historical  Iramrwork  and  narratives  which  may 
be  of  Uter  growth  ■■■  between  the  general  outlines  which  only  cxtenuil 
evidence  can  test  and  dctaiU  which  cannot  be  tested  and  appear 
Isolated  without  any  cause  or  devoid  of  any  effect. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prcaent  a  aatiifactory  sketch 
•f  tbe  ««^  hiiMrr  end  to  do  iiistict  to  (a)  the  paiihuchal  oarntivas 
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W  the  eaadn  irom  Egypt  and  tbe  larscUte  Inwssioa.  and  U)  the 
rise  of  the  MOMMChy.  As  regards  H),  external  evidence  has  already 
suggested  to  schobr*  that  there  were  Israelites  in  Palestine  l>efore 

the  invasion;  internal  historiial  criiiri^m  is  against  the  view  that  all 
the  (ri:i''s  cnTircd  un<lrr  Jn^hua:  :ini)  in  'u')  thrro  .ire  traces  of  an 
aetu.il  settlement  in  the  Uni!,  cniin  ly  tjisii  ict  from  the  cvxlc  of 
narrativv.-s  which  prepare  the  w.iy  fur  if  ;.  11k-  various  reconstruc- 
tions and  compromises  by  modern  apologetic  and  critical  writers 
alike  involve  without  exccptioa  an  eMremcIy  free  treat ment  of  the 
biblical  ■oufoss  aitd  the  rcjectioa  of  many  important  and  circum- 
stantial data.*  On  the  OM  hand,  a  sweeping  invuioo  of  all  the 
tribes  of  IsimI  moved  by  a  common  real  mav,  hke  the  conaucsis  of 
Islam,  have  produced  permanent  results,  .\ccording  to  this  view 
the  enervating  luxury  ol  Palcstin.jn  culture-  .■\!nii>v!  destroyed 
the  lofty  ideal  monotheism  inculcated  in  the  desert,  and  .ifi> t  the 
l.ill  of  the  northern  tribes  (latter  part  of  the  8th  cent.)  Jml  ih  it 
naturally  regarded  as  the  sole  heir.  But  such  a  conquest,  and  aii 
that  it  stgnifies,  conflict  both  with  extenul  cvidaMe  U4-  the  molts 
of  ettcavition),  and  with  any  careful  inspecoon  of  the  lurratives 
ihcmsdvcs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reconstructhxis  which  allow  • 
gradual  settlement  (perhaps of  dbtinct  groups),  and  an  intcrmlnriiag 
with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  certainly  hnd  support  in  biMinl 
evidence,  and  thev  have  been  ingeniously  built  up  with  the  help  ol 
tribal  and  oi!ier  aala  {e.fi.  Cen.  xx\iv  ,  xxxviii  ;  Judg  i  ix.).  Hut 
thev  imply  political,  sociologicil  .-inil  rc-li|;ii>ii-,  ci-: 1  !- ipments  which 
do  not  du  justice  either  to  the  biblical  evidence  as  a  whole  or  to  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  coo  temporary  ooaditaeaa.*  TImmii  one  of 
the  important  questions  is  the  relation  net  ween  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  exodus  and  the  invasion  and  those  who  had  not.  This 
inquiry  is  further  complicated  by  (r ),  where  the  history  of  Israel  »n<S 
Judah,  as  related  in  judges  and  I  Samuel,  has  caused  endtes* 
perplexity.  The  traditions  of  the  Ephraimite  Joshua  and  ol  Saul 
(he  first  king  of  (north)  Israel  virtually  treat  Judah  as  part  of 
Israel  and  arc  related  to  the  underlying  representations  in  ;  1  -  Put 
the  specific  independent  ludaean  standpoint  treats  the  unihcatioa 
of  the  two  diviiiom  aa  tbe  work  of  David  srho  Icayes  the  heritage 
to  Solomon.  The  varied  narratives,  now  due  to  JudocMi  editors, 
preserve  distinct  points  of  siew,  and  it'  is  extremely  diftciilt  le 
unravel  the  threads  and  to  determine  their  relative  poiitioa  in  the 
history.  Finally,  the  consciousness  that  the  people  as  a  ulighw 
body  owed  cvcr>iluiik;  to  the  desert  cbns  (b)  (see  I  O  subscqwMly 
leaves  its  mark  upon  (rwrthl  Irraclitc  histoiry  (|  14),  but  has  not  the 
profound  significance  which  it  has  in  the  records  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  Without  sufficient  external  and  independent  evidence 
wherewith  to  interpret  in  the  Ught  of  history  the  internal  fcnturas 
of  the  intricate  nanaliseB,  any  reconstruction  wouM  aatunMy  be 
haxardous,  and  all  attempts  must  invariably  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  biblical  evfaleoce  itself,  the  date  of  the  iWacliie  exodus, 
and  the  exti  rn.il  conditions.  Biblii  at  criticism  is  com  erncd  with  a 
comp<>-'ilc  (Judaean)  history  Kised  uyon  other  hiiaories  (partly  of 
non-Judaean  origin),  and  the  relation^  between  native  written 
sources  and  external  contemporary  evidence  (monumental  and 
archaeological)  distinctly  forbids  any  haphaaard  selection  from 
accessible  source*.  The  true  nature  of  thU  rebtion  can  be  readily 
observed  in  other  fields  (ancient  Britain,  Grtece,  Egypt.  Ac.f. 
where,  however,  the  native  documents  and  sources  have  not  that 
complexity  which  characterues  the  composite  biblical  history.  (For 
the  period  under  review,  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  existing  external 
evidence,  see  PaLEsii.ne:  Jlnlory  ) 

9.  The  Rital  Kinidonii. — The  Palestine  of  the  Hebrews  was 
but  part  of  a  great  area  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  anddtoc 
was  little  to  dbtinguish  Judah  Inxn  Israel  except  when  they  woe 
distinct  political  entltfte.  The  history  of  the  two  kingtlMK  it 
contained  in  Kings  and  the  later  and  relatively  less  trustworthy 
Chronicles,  which  deals  with  Judah  alone  In  the  former  a 
Separate  history  of  the  norlhtrn  kingdom  has  been  combined 
with  Judaean  history  by  means  of  synchronisms  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  scheme.  Thc^Soyearsliom  ihr  fdund.iton  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  back  to  the  date  ol  the  exodus  ( 1  Kings  vi  1) 
corres()onds  to  the  period  forward  to  the  return  from'  the  exik 
(§  20).  This  faUs  into  three  equal  diviuons,  of  which  the  int 
ends  with  Jehoash's  tcinpfe-ffclanns  and  the  Mcond  with  Heae- 
kiah's  death.  The  kingdipai<fIsnMdtatts«actty  half  the  time; 

■  This  is  especially  true  of  the  variotts  ingsniens  attcsnpts  to  com* 
bine  the  invasion  ol  the  Israelites  with  the inoeemsnts of  the  Habira 
in  the  Amarna  period  ({ 

•cf.  Wintkler.  Keit  u  das  AlU  Test.  p.  IlJseq.:  alsohis  "  Der  altf 
Orient  un<l  iln  Gesthu  htsfr^rsthung  "  in  Mi!!riluni;rn  der  Vo'dtra'tiil. 
CtSfUirkafi  if!!  rim.  ny/ii  .srn)  Rf!tftonififiihnhlhihrr  u  tiuh  O'trnt 
(Leipzig,  If)*"'),  A  |iri  mil-,  Alle  Jeil  (p  4'i4  si  <i  ).  B  Bjent-»h. 
AUtincnt.  u.  ttrarl.  Monolktitmus  (i>p.  53,  79, 105,  &c.),  also  TheaUt- 
IM.  BUM  (1907)  Na  On  the  rtconstruciiona  of  the  trihol 
history,  see  espedallv  T,  K.  Cheyne,  £i«y.  Bih.  art. "  Tribes,"  The 
most  suggestive  otuoy  of  the  pre-monarchical  narratives  is  that  of 
E.  Meyer  and  B.  Laowr  (ahoiw:  see  the  lomter'a  criticssna  on  tht 
recoostmctioos.  pp^  jPt  m  aq^^  411,  n.  a  — d  tmnmj.. 
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Of  ihc  340  years  from  Jeroboam  I.,  80  elaps«  before  the  Syrian 
wars  in  Ahab's  reign,  thL'se  cover  anolhrr  So;  the  famous  king 
Jeroboam  II.  reigns  40  years,  and  40  years  of  decline  bring  the 
kingdom  to  an  end.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
present  chronology  can  be  accepted  only  where  it  is  indcpen' 
dently  proved  to  be  tiwtworthy  (see  further  W.  R.  Smith, 

Propktts  pf  Itr«eif  pfk  S44-'49)-  Not,  tbe  Jadacu  compiler 
regularly  fiadt  in  Imd*s  troubles  the  punithinent  for  iU  Kbit* 

natic  iJol  i'-ry;  nor  does  he  spare  Jud.Th,  hut  judges  its  kings  by 
a  stand.>r(l  which  agrees  with  the  siandpoiiu  of  Deuteronomy 
and  is  scarcely  earlier  th.m  the  end  of  the  7th  century  d.c. 
(§§  16,  20)  But  the  history  of  (north)  Is.'.ul  h.id  naturally  its 
own  independent  political  backgrounds  and  the  literary  sources 
contain  the  same  internal  features  as  the  annals  and  prophetic 
narratives  which  are  already  met  with  in  i  Samuel.  Similarly 
tbe  thicod  of  the  Judacaa  aanab  in  Kingi  »  also  found  in 
9  Sanod,  ahheacb  the  sappleinnituy  iiuiBtivcs  in  Kinii  ue  not 
so  rich  or  varied  as  the  more  popular  records  in  the  preceding 
books.  The  striking  differences  between  Samuel  and  Kinps  are 
due  to  dilTcrcnccs  in  the  writing  of  the  history  ;  indi pcndctU 
Israelite  records  having  been  incorporated  with  those  of  Judah 
and  supplemented  (with  revision)  from  the  JlltooB  rtMljpoint 
(sec  CiiKONiCLES;  Kings;  Samuel). 

The  Judaean  compiler,  with  his  history  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
looks  back  upon  the  time  vim  each  laid  the  Ibuadation  of  its 
■abacqnent  fortoncs.  Ifis  smal  Idngdom  of  Jndah  enjojred  an 
unbroken  dynasty  which  survived  the  most  serious  crises,  a 
temple  which  grew  in  splendour  and  wealth  under  royal  patron- 
age, and  a  legitimate  priesthood  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Zadok,  the  successful  rival  of  David's  priest  Abiathar.  Israel, 
00  the  other  hand,  had  signed  its  death-warrant  by  the  institu- 
tion ol  cdf-cuit,  a  cult  which,  however,  was  scarcely  recognized 
as  CBitmy  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  before  the  denunciations 
«f  Hoaea.  The  icantineia  of  political  infbcmatioa  and  the  dis- 
tinctive arrangement  of  material  predude  the  attempt  to  trace 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  rivals.  Judah  had  natural 
connexions  with  Edom  and  southern  Palestine;  Israel  was  more 
closely  associ.ilcd  with  Giicad  and  the  Aramaeans  of  the  north. 
That  Israel  was  the  stronger  may  be  suggested  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  Judah  in  the  new  situation.  A  diversion  was  caused 
by  Shishak's  invasion,  but  of  this  reappearance  of  Egypt  after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  inactivity  Iiidc  is  preserved  in  biblical 
history.  Only  the  Temple  icoocds  xccali  the  apoliation  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  and  traditions  of  Jeroboam  L  show 
that  Shishak's  prominence  w.is  well  known.'  Although  both 
kiiigdonas  suflercd,  common  miifortunc  did  not  throw  them 
together.  On  the  contrary,  the  statement  that  there  was  con- 
tinual warfare  is  supplemented  in  Chronicles  by  the  story  of  a 
victory  over  Israel  by  Abijah  the  son  of  Rehoboam.  Jeroboam's 
■on  Nadab  perished  in  a  conqiiracy  whilst  besieging  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gibbethon,  and  Baaslia  of  (north)  Israel  seized  the  throne. 
His  reign  is  noteworthy  foe  the  totancc  of  Damaacns  into 
Palestinian  polftfes.  Its  natural  tetlBty  and  its  commanding 

p«!;ii!(jn  3t  the  meeting  place  of  trade-tOUtCS  from  evco'  quarter 
made  it  .1  dominant  factor  until  its  overthrow.  In  the  absence 
of  its  native  records  its  relations  with  Palestine  are  not  always 
dear,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  amid  varying  political  changes 
it  was  able  to  play  a  double  game.  According  to  the  annals, 
iMifiwrt  war  prevailed  between  Baaaha  and  Abi jah's  aacccssor, 
Asa.  It  is  ondcfstood  that  the  fonner  was  In  league  with 
Damascus,  which  had  once  been  hostile  to  Soknott  (l  KiRii 
ai.  }4  seq.)— it  is  not  stated  upon  whom  Asa  conM  rety.  How. 
ever,  na.isha  at  length  seized  R.im.ih  :ilM:ut  five  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  very  existence  of  Judah  was  ihreatcnc<l.  Asa 
utilized  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  and  palace  to  induce  ihc 
Syrians  to  break  ofi  their  rcbtions  with  Baasha.  These  sent 
troops  to  harry  north  brad,  and  Baasha  was  compelled  to  retire. 
Asa,  it  is  evident,  waatoo  weak  |o  achieve  the  ramarliable  victory 
aactibed  to  him  fh  t  Chnm.  dv.  (see  Am).  As  for  Baasha,  hb 

'aChSDfl.  xii.  8,  which  it  independent  of  the  ehronidcr's  artifirial 
Matmcm  of  Im  inatcrial,  apparemJy  poiats  to  some  tradiiioa  of 
E;gy|iliaa  SMsninqr* 


short-lived  dynasty  resembles  th.it  of  his  predecessors.  His  son 
lllah  had  reigned  only  two  yeai^  (like  lilibaal  and  Nadab)  whin 
be  was  sbin  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  carousal  by  his  captain 
Zimri.  Meanwhile  the  Israelite  ao^y  Was  again  besieging  the 
Philistines  at  Cibbetboo,  and  the  rscwKnoa  of  these  conflicts 
points  to  a  critical  situation  hi  •  Daattc  localtty  hi  which  Jndah 
itsdf  (akhotu^  iinoied  the  writers),  must  have  been  vitally 
coocenied.  The  anay  pitfamd  their  general  Omri.  and  march- 
ing  upon  Zimri  at  Tmih  humt  the  palace  over  1  is  hi  .  A 
fresh  rival  immediately  appeared,  ihcolhcrwi&c  unknoun  l  ibai, 
son  of  Ginath.  Israel  was  divided  into  two  camps,  until,  on  the 
death  of  Tibni  and  bis  brother  Joram,  Omri  became  sole  king 
(c  887  mO<  The  Kanty  details  of  these  important  events 
must  aatmally  be  contrasted  with  the  oomparativdy  full 
accounts  of  earlier  Philistine  wan  and  intdaal  wilhH  in 
aanatives  which  data  fion  this  or  even  a  later  aftk . 
10.  Tke  Dynasty  of  Omrl—Cmri  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  aneTof 

the  greatest  dynasties  of  Isr.icl,  \v.i.s  contemporary  with  the 
ie\ival  of  Tyre  under  Ithobaal,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  states  is  seen  in  the  marriage  of  Omri's  son  Ahab  to  Jezebd, 
the  priest-king's  daughter.  Mis  most  notable  recorded  achieve- 
ment was  the  subjugation  of  Moab  and  the  seisure  of  part  of  its 
territory.  The  discovery  of  the  inscription  of  a  later  king  of 
Moab  (f.r.)  has  proved  that  tha  cast-Jordanic  trilies  were  no 
unciviliitcd  or  barbaric  folk;  material  wealth,  •  contidoable 
religious  and  politicd  organisation,  and  the  cullfvatibn  of 
letters  (as  exemplified  in  the  style  of  the  inscription)  portray 
conditions  which  allow  us  to  form  some  concejjtion  of  life  in 
Israel  itself.  Moreover,  Judah  (now  under  Jtt.u.sliapha'.)  enjoyed 
intimate  relations  with  Israel  during  Omri's  dynasty,  and  the 
traditions  of  intermarriage,  and  of  co-operation  in  commerce  and 
war,  imply  wliat  was  practically  a  united  Palestine.  Alliance 
with  Phocnicbiava  the  impulse  to  extended  intercourse;  trading 
cxpcdiliens  wait  MMlartaken  from  tha  Gulf  of  Akaha,  and  Ahab 
built  Umaelf  a  palace  decorated  with  Ivory.  The  cult  of  the  Baa! 
of  Tyre  followed  Jezebel  to  the  royal  city  Samaria  and  even  found 
its  way  into  Jerusalem.  This,  the  natural  result  of  matrimonial 
and  political  alliance,  already  met  with  under  Solomon,  receives 
the  usual  denunciation.  The  conflict  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  are  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  period,  and  they  leave  their  impression 
upon  the  records,  which  are  now  more  abundant.  AltluHl(b 
little  is  preserved  of  Omri's  history,  the  fact  that  the  nartlietn  * 
kingdom  long  coatfntied  to  be  called  by  the  Assyrians  after  Ms 
name  is  a  significant  indication  of  his  great  reputation.  Assyria* 
was  now  making  itself  fell  in  the  west  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Tiglath-Pilcser  I.  (f.  1 100  B  c  ) ,  and  exlcrn.il  sources  come 
to  our  aid.  Assur-nxzir-pal  III.  had  exacted  tribute  from  north 
Syria  (c.  870  s  c.),  and  his  successor  Shalmancser  II.,  in  the 
course  of  a  scries  of  expeditions,  succeeded  in  gainiag  the  greater 
part  of  that  land.  A  defensive  coalition  was  faraacd  hi  wUcb 
^itT  H«ir  of  Cilida,  Hamath,  the  Phoenidan  coast,  Dmmihi 
and  AmmoB,  the  AxtSm  of  the  Syriin  descit,  and  Ahahim 
Sirlai  "  were  concerned.  In  the  Inst,  we  must  recogniae  the 
Israelite  Ahab.  His  own  contribution  of  10,000  men  and  12,000 
chariots  perhaps  included  levies  from  Judah  and  Moab  (cf.  for  tlie 
number  i  Kings  x.  26).  In  854  the  allies  at  least  maintained 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  (perhaps  Apamea  to  the  north 
of  Hamath).  In  849and 846 other  indectsi  ve  bat  l les  were  fought, 
but  t  he  predse  COnstitUlioa  of  the  OOaUlion  is  not  recorded.  In 
g42Shafaaaaciar  maidha  campaign  agahist  Haxad  of  Damascas; 
no  coaBtMNi  d  mentioned,  although  a  battle  was  fought  at  Sanir 
(Ifcrmnn,  Dcut.  iii  0),  and  the  cities  of  Haur.in  to  the  south  of 
r).)m,TS(i;s  were  spoded.  Tribute  was  received  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon;  .ind  Jehu,  who  was  now  king  of  Israel,  sent  his  gifts  of 
gold,  silver,  &c.,  to  the  conqueror.  The  Assyrian  inscription 
(the  so<-alled  "  Black  Obelisk  "  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
which  ivcoids  the  submission  of  the  petty  kings,  givesan  inter* 
esting  representation  of  the  humble  Israelite  emissaries  with 
their  long  fringed  robes  and  strongly  marked  physiognomy  (see 
Costume,  fig.  9).  Yet  another  expedition  in  Sjg  would  icem  to 
*  See  for  chssnokgy,  Babtloma  aki»  AasTtia,  ||  v.  aad  viii> 
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show  that  Damaicus  was  neither  crushed  nor  helpless,  but  thence- 
forth for  a  number  of  years  Assyria  wis  fully  o<:lu[>ik1  elsewhere 
gnd  tbe  wot  was  left  to  itseii.  The  value  of  this  external  evi- 
dence for  the  hi5lor>' of  Israel  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  biblical 
tradhioo  asaodate*  the  chanfet  in  the  thrones  of  Israel  ami 
Damascos  with  th«  work  «f  the  pNpbeta  Elijah  and  EliBha,  bu  i 
han  lU'^  the  period  without  a  single  reference  t»  the  Aasyrian 
Kmpirc.  Ahab,  it  seems,  had  aroused  popular  resentment  by 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  landed  posses- 
sions; had  it  not  been  for  Jeicbd  (<;■•.■.)  the  traRedy  of  N;ibolh 
would  not  have  OCCUrrol.  ri:e  v.l:.^^hip  nf  B.i.il  i.f  Tyro  miiMj 
asmall  cilde  of  zealots,  and  again  the  I'boenitian  mairiagc  was 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  We  read  the  history  from  the  point  of 
view  of  pmphets.  Elijah  of  Gilead  led  the  revolt.  To  one  who 
hvoared  rioipUctiy  of  cult  the  new  wocdup  was  a  desecration  of 
Yahweh,  and,  braving  the  anger  «f  the  king  and  queen,  he  fore- 
shadowed their  fate.  Hostility  towards  the  dynasty  culminated 
a  few  years  later  in  a  conspiracy  whit  h  (placed  on  the  throne  the 
general  Jehu,  the  son  of  one  Jeho-,h.ifihat  (or,  otherwise,  of 
Nimshi).  The  work  which  Elijih  brpin  was  completed  by 
Elisha,  who  supported  Jehu  and  the  new  dynasty.  A  massacre 
ensued  in  which  the  royal  families  of  Israel  and  Judah  perished. 
While  tbe  eatiqMtioa  of  (he  cult  of  Baal  was  furthered  in  Israel 
by  JonadabUiie  Kedmbite,  it  was  the  "  people  of  the  land  "  who 
undertook  a  similar  reform  la  Judah.  Jehn  became  king 
ms  the  champion  of  (he  purer  worship  of  Yahweh.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  dcte-itdl  Phoenician  marri.icr  were  rooted  out,  and 
unless  the  close  intercourse  between  Israel  and  Judah  had  been 
suddenly  broken,  it  w<u]t,|  bo  sup[>osed  that  the  new  king  at 
least  laid  claim  to  the  south.  The  events  form  one  of  the 
iunda.mcntal  problems  of  biblical  history. 

II.  Damascus,  Israel  and  Juiah. — The  appearance  of  Assyria 
in  the  Mediterranean  coast4ands  had  piodMcd  the  ifMllls 
wbicli  inevitably  follow  when  •  sreet  cmpfre  comes  int«  contact 
with  minor  statea.  It  awakened  fresh  possiMNtkt'^sueceasful 
combination  against  a  common  foe,  the  sinkingof  petty  rivalries, 
the  chance  of  gaining  favour  by  a  neutrality  which  was  scarcely 
bencvoletit.  The  alliance*.  coiinJ rr-alliances  and  f.ir-rtaching 
political  combinations  which  s(irinK  up  at  every  advance  of  the 
greater  powers  arc  often  perpli  ling  in  ihc  ahsrnre  of  records  of 
the  states  concerned.  Even  the  biblical  traditions  alone  do  not 
always  represent  (he  same  attitude,  and  our  present  sources  pre- 
lonre  the  tswk  of  several  bands.  Uauel  of  Damascus,  Jehu  of 
brad  and  mihn  the  firophet  aw  the  three  men  «<  the  new  age 
linked  together  in  the  words  of  ooeWtiMraa  though  COmoiissioned 
for  like  ends  (i  Kings  xn.  is-r?).  HtostiHty  to  HMenida  {i.e. 
the  Baal  of  Tyre)  is  as  intelligible  xs  a  tendency  to  !<K>1;  to  Ara- 
maean neighbour*.  Though  Elish.-i  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  as  king, 
he  was  none  the  less  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Bar-hadad 
(Old.  Test.  Ben-h»did)  of  Damascus  .nnd  recognized  Hazacl  as 
its  future  ruler.  It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  Damascus 
could atiU  count  upon  Israel  as  an  ally  ia  842;  not  until  the  with- 
dmwal  of  Assyria  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  dh)  tbe  situation 
dttOfe.  "  In  those  days  Yahwch  began  to  cut  short "  (or. 
altering  tbe  text.  "  to  he  angry  with  ")  »  brad."  This  brief 
notice  hatalda  the  commencement  of  Hazael's  attack  upon 
Israelite  territory  east  of  ( he  Jordan  ( 2  Kings  x.  3  j).  The  orijpn 
of  (he  outbreak  is  uncertain.  It  h.is  been  assumed  that  Israel 
had  withdrawn  from  the  great  coalition,  (hat  Jehu  sent  tribute 
to  Shalmancscr  to  obtain  tlut  monarch's  recognition,  and  (hat 
Hasad  consequently  seized  the  iirst  o{i|>ortuniiy  to  retaliate 
Certain tiaditiOM, it  is  true,  indicate  that  Israel  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Ammaeaw  from  bdora  0S4  to  841,  and  that  Haud 
was  attackioff  COead  at  the  time  when  Jehu  revolted;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  are  other  traditions  of  (he  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  Israel  and  Damascus!  With  these  perplexing 
data  (he  position  of  Judah  is  inextricably  involved. 

The  special  points  which  have  10  be  noticed  in  the  records  for 
this  brief  MRiod  (1  King*  King*  «L)  coi*ceni  both  liierary 

and  historteat  eririeism.<   A  mmbcr  d  narrMivcs  iHtntiMe  the 


IS,.,,  li-..,  (}',,:r!  Rr--'  I  I'loS),  pp.  597-*  JO-  The  indrfKmlenl 
Israelite  traditions  which  here  bcconc  more  numerous  have  point* 


 of  the  prophets,  and  sanwamw  porety  politkd  leeoids  appear 

to  have  been  used  for  the  pmpom  (tec  Elijah:  Ei.isha).  If  Elijah 
i*  the  prophet  of  the  fall  of  Omri's  dynasty.  Elisha  is  no  lc»»  the 
prophet  of  Jehu  and  his  »ucceHs4)rs.  ami  ii  is  <  \ireniely  probable 
that  hi^  lifevKifW  «a>  i  oiilim  il  [d  ttir  <l>  n  i  r .,  «!,Kh  he  iruusuraled.' 
In  ihc  pre«mf  narratives,  howwer.  the  stones  in  which  h*  pc»w«'wci 
iiiiluence  with  king  and  court  are  placed  before  the  rite  of  JdM^ 
and  Donic  of  them  point  to  a  slate  of  hostility  with  Ddraasra*  bctofn 
he  foresees  the  atRKitics  which  Hauel  will  perpetrate.  But  Ahab'n 
wars  wHh  Syria  can  with  diffieuliy  iv  reconciled  wiih  the  Assyriaa 
evidence  (see  Amab).  and  the  narrative*,  largely  anonymous.  ap«a 
in  a  singular  manner  with  what  i'«  known  of  the  serious  conHicta 
which,  it  is  said,  be^un  in  Jehu's  tune  Moreover,  the  aicount  ol  the 
jfjinl  undrrlakin^  liy  Judah  (ciilii  Ji  ho  .(i.i(jtiat/  and  hrael  a-,<aiti»t 
Syiia  at  Ranioth-Oilead  at  the  time  of  .Ahab's  death,  and  again 
(under  AJumh)  when  Jchoram  was  wounded,  shortly  before  th* 
.vccnion  of  lehu,  arc  historical  doublets,  and  they  eaa  hardly 
be  harmoniiccl  cither  with  the  known  events  of  854  and  841  or  with 
the  course  of  the  intervening  year*.  Further,  all  the  traditkiaa 
point  clearly  to  (he  very  close  union  of  hrael  and  Imlah  at  this 
period,  a  union  which  is  apt  to  be  obtcured  bv  the  fact  that  the 
annalistic  summaries  of  each  kingdom  arc  mainly  indcpindent. 
Thus  «e  may  contract  the  la\ oiir.ible  Judacin  view  of  J.  fio-.haphat 
with  the  condemnation  p,is=«^l  ui>on  .Mub  and  Jc/<Lh.I.  whiM« 
daughter  Athaliah  married  Jehoram.  son  of  Jchoshaphat.  It  n 
noteworthy,  also,  that  an  Ahaziah  and  a  Jehoram  appear  a»  kings  of 
Israel,  ami  (in  the  revctae  order)  of  Judah,  and  somewhat  similar 
incidents  recur  in  the  now  separate  bi«oiu»  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  most  strikinR  is  a  great  reNoIl  in  south  I'ali  -line  Thr  al unce 
between  Jcho*h,iphat  and  .\\\.\h  doubilcv^  contmu"!  when  ih.  I  itr.  r 
was  succeeded  bv  his  son  .\hariah,  and  some  disaster  ln-tell  itK-tr 
trading  (letl  in  the  OuK  ol  .\k.il..i  (I  Kin^s  xvii  4s  %cf\.:2  Chron.  ax. 
J5"3")-  came  the  revult  ul  Muab  (J  Kiii£s  i.  1}.  and  .^ha/iah, 

alter  the  briefest  of  n  i^-ns.  was  followed  by  Jehoram,  whose  Judaean 
contemporary  was  lehoshaphat  (eh.  IH.).  or  perhaps  rather  his  own 
iLime«akc  (i.  17).  Yhe  p<jpular  story  of  Jehoram 'scarapMsn  again« 
Moab.  with  which  I  dom  was  orobafrly  allied  (sec  MoaB),  ninis  at  a 
ili-jstroos  ending,  an  l  the  Jinf.ii  .tii  aiin,.U,  in  their  turn,  rcsrord  the 
revolt  ol  Ldoman.l  llir  I'I.,m  ii:u  I  I'lii  .li  i m  r  I'iiu.imim  .-). andallude 
ol.M  iirelv  too  rlefeal  of  tin-  Jut), nan  Jihoram  (2  Kings  \iii.  2ty-22). 
Kurihtr  details  in  2  Chron.  wi.-xMi.  I  c\-cn  record  an  invasion  erf 
Philistines  and  Arabians  ('  Ldoniites),  an  attack  upon  Jcru»alera, 
the  removal  of  the  paboetrcasurv.i  and  of  all  the  roy.il  sons  with  tb« 
sole  exception  of  Jehoahaa.  i.e.  Ahaziah  (see  Jehosah:  Jehosha- 
phat).  H.id  the  two  kingdoms  l>cen  under  a  Mnele  hc.»d.  the»e 
features  might  find  an  explanation,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is 
extremely  diii'icult  to  6t  the  general  situation  into  our  prevnt 
lu-tory,  and  to  determine  whirc  thr  line  i*  to  he  dra»n  U-twi-en 
trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  detail*.  Moreover,  of  the  various 
accounts  of  the  mawacrc  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  the  Judacao 
ascribes  it  not  to  Jehu  and  tbe  reforming  party  (J  Kings  x.  ij  mq. 
but  to  Athaliah  (a.s.).  Only  the  babe  Jt  ho  i>h  was  .-uvcd.  andha 
remained  hidden  in  lh«  Temple  aclj.  iniiic  ihi-  palace  uself.  The 
queen,  Athaliah,  despite  the  weak  state  of  Ju.lah  ..firr  the  resoJt 
in  Phiiistia  and  Edom.  actually  appears  tu  have  maintained  herx  lt 
for  six  year*,  until  the  priests  slew  lur  in  a  <onspirac>  ,  overthrew  the 
cult  ol  Caal,  and  cf  jmih.J  tin  youii,;  i  h;M.  li  l^a  nt  w  .--jujte  which 
is  here  sud'Ii  Tily  imrovlu.  id.  In  l.,r.,;i r,,;  ai>;arcntly  to  a  history  of  the 
Temple;  it  throws  no  liKht  up--,  ili-  relatiofls  between  Judah  wiA 
itr.  priests  and  Israel  with  ii*  prophets,  the  circumstance*  df  thi 
regency  under  the  priest  Jehouda  are  ignored,  and  the  Temple  re- 
forms occupy  the  first  place  in  the  compiler's  interest.  The  Judaean 
annals  then  nlate  Maz-ntV  a  lvanrf  to  Cath;  the  city  was  captured 
and  Jerus-ilem  was  mm  il  <'iils  l-y  using  the  TemnU'  an.l  palaoe 
treasure  as  a  bril>e.  On  the  oifvcr  hand.  Chronicle*  has  a  dittercAt 
story  with  a  novel  priluJc.  Ichoash.  it  is  said,  turned  away  from 
N  ahwvh  after  the  death  ol  Jchuiada  and  gave  heed  to  the  Judacao 
n  ibi,  s,  •■  wrath  came  upon  Jodah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  guilt, 
rophets  were  sent  to  bring  them  back  but  they  turned  a  deaf  car. 
-  he  climax  of  iniquity  was  the  murder  of  Jehoiada's  ton  Zechariah. 
Soon  after,  a  small  band  of  Syrians  entered  Judah,  desiroyrd  its 
prinre<,  and  sent  the  sjviil  to  ihc  liing  of  l^amascu':;  the  disaster  il 
rcKardcd  .f-.i  pri mipt  rrtribut ir>n  {:  Ci:r<in.  w.v.'i.  The  infcrr.jri! \  iii 
Chronicle*  as  a  historiral  v>ur.e  and  its  \  arinl  examples  ol  ten- 
dcncy-writing  "  must  bt  .si  t  ag.mist  its  possible  access  to  tradiiioaf 


of  contact  with  tho-e  of  Saul  in  I  Sainiiel.  and  the  relation  is  liighly 
sujinestive  for  the  study  of  their  growth,  as  also  for  the  perspective 
ol  the  various  writers. 

•  See  W.  R.  Smhh  (after  Koencn),  Buey.  Bib.,  col.  sAto;  aim 
W.  E.  Addis,  a>.,  IJ76.  the  comn>entariei  of  Bcnainacr  (p.  tjo)  and 
Kittd  (pp.  ISJ  *cq  )  on  Kings;  J.  S.  Sirachan,  Hastings's  Diet.  Biik. 
\.  694;  C.  A.  Smith,  Htil  Ofci.  of  Holy  Und.  p  $Hi;  KontR  and 
Hirsch.  Jev.  Enty.  v.  137  w\  (■'  legend  . .  as  intlinireiu  to  acturat-y 
in  dales  as  it  i«  todeftniient-s-.  of  ('lai  cs  and  name»  ") ;  W.  K.  Harper, 
Amot  and  Unirc,  p.  xli  u-<\-  (  '  tin-  l.n  k  ol  <  hronolojjical  order  .  . 
thi  rc^ult  is  to  create  a  wrong  impres-.ion  of  Llisha's  career  "). 
The  bearing  of  tMs  di^ilaceincM-  vpoo  the 
crtiicisa  o<  the  aanatlwes  has  aavar  been  WW 
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,  at  tbo*^  in  Kincs.1    In  the  prctent  inktance  the 
•  J  cannot  b«  lightly  brushed  aside.   The  position  of 

jwlah  at  thk  period  mutt  be  e«iiinated  (a)  from  the  prtccdine 
year*  of  intimate  relationship  with  Israel  (o  theaccCMiofl  of  lehu,  and 
(*i  from  the  caUmity  alx>ut  half  a  century  later  when  ferusalem 
wa*  >.ul.<i|  liy  I-r.ifl.  The  luil.iran  narratives  do  not  allow  u*  to 
fill  the  ^vip  or  ti  •Kti  rtiiiiK-  ■*  hcdi.  r  Juil.inn  fjlicy  undir  the  roj;cnt 
Jehoiada  would  be  Incndly  or  hoitile  to  Israel,  or  whether  Judaran 
noMca  may  have  tevmd  tke  earlier  bond  of  union.  If  the  latter 
acmally  oocurred,  the  hoatility  of  the  Israelite  prophets  is  only  to  be 
eapcctcd.  But  it  i»  to  be  presumed  that  the  punishment  came  from 
laiael— <he  Ute  of  Syrian  mcrrcnjrir*  not  excluded — and  if,  instead 
of  using  hi'*  Irrmirr  f<>  warfl  off  the  invjM.jn  of  Syrij,  JrhiM>h  bril>cd 
D.im-.stiis  to  brrjW  orf  relations  with  l«r.ie!.  an  alternative  explana- 
tion of  the  ungin  of  the  Aramaean  warv  nuy  be  IoiukL' 

13.  Tke  Aramaean  Wars.— U  the  nem&tlmntHvnenUtB  (a) 
whether  Jehu  QSk*  Tjn  and  SMan)  iMi  UftatetoSaMhnaeser 
M  •  liga  «f  MbmiMiOB  «r,  whBe  Kwerfnf  rettthm*  with  Hauel, 
Wtlgbt  Ihc  favour  of  Assyria,  and  (M  •Ahrthcr  Judah  unly  es- 
caped Haiael's  vengeance  by  a  liniciy  bribe  or,  m  trei  ji-jr  .ts<  If 
from  Israel,  had  bnbfd  HazacI  to  create  a  diversion,  it  appears 
that  the  southern  kingdom  suffered  little  in  the  disastrous  wars 
between  Damascus  and  Israel.  There  were,  faidced,  intetnal 
troubles,  and  Jchoash  perished  in  a  conspiracy.  Hia  ion 
Aai&ziah  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining  the  kingdom  and  ahowed 
•mraotcd  knicaqr  w  paring  the  chiMien  of  hhi  father's  mur' 
dncn.  TUb  km  a  dcpafttue  faom  the  cnstom  «if  the  age,  and 
wta  perhaps  influenced  Ins  by  generosity  than  by  expediency. 
Israd,  on  (be  other  hand,  was  almoet  annihilated.  The  Syrians 
seized  Cilead.  crossed  over  into  Palestine,  and  occupied  the  land. 
Jehu's  son  Jehoahaz  saw  his  nrmy  made  "  like  the  duit  in  thresh- 
ing," and  the  desperate  condition  of  the  country  recalls  the 
straits  in  the  time  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  liii.  6,  7,  iQ-i:).  .ind  the  days 
before  the  great  overthrow  of  the  northern  power  as  described 
in  Judfcs  V.  6-8.  The  impnsaion  left  by  the  honors  of  the 
■le  ft  dear  fran  the  alhuiOM  to  the  barbarhiea  committed  by 
Damascus  and  iu  Ammooite  allies  upon  Gilcad  (Amos  i.  ^,  13), 
and  in  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Elisha  and  Hazael 
(1  KinRs  viii  1;).  Several  of  the  Siituations  can  l>i-  niorr  vividly 
realized  from  tht  narratives  of  .Syrian  wars  .ivril'td  to  tlu-  time 
of  Omti's  dynasty,  even  if  these  did  not  ori^;iii  dly  rtfer  to  ihc 
later  period.  Under  Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  the  tide  turned. 
Elisha  was  apparently  the  champion,  and  posterity  told  of  his 
csploits  when  Samaria  trai  vkited  with  the  award.  Thrice 
Joash  smote  the  Syiiajia— la  aecoidaact  with  the  laat  woids  of 
the  dying  prophet— and  Apbck  ia  the  Sharon  plain,  famous  in 
history  for  Israel's  disasters,  now  witnesMd  three  viciotirs. 
The  em  my  un.Ii  r  ll.i/.i«  I's  son  Ben-hadad  (properly  Har-hadad) 
was  dm  .  II  <mi  and  J<>a>h  rtfiaincd  the  territory  whu  h  his  lather 
had  lost  (  J  Kings  j,iii.  .'5);  it  may  reasonably  be  supiposcd  that  a 
treaty  was  concluded  (cf.  i  Kings  xx.  34).  But  the  |jcace  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  popular.  The  story  of  the  last  scene  ia 
Elisha's  life  implies  in  Joash  an  easi(y  owtcatcd  disposition 
which  hindered  him  inm  coopletfalg  hk  twcscwa.  Syria 
had  net  hccn  crushed,  aad  the  failure  to  utillie  the  opportunity 
wa«  an  act  of  impolitic  leniency  for  which  Israel  was  bound  to 
•fuller  (j  Kings  xiti  10).  Mllsha'.s  indignation  can  U-  illustrated 
by  the  denunciation  p.issid  upon  an  anonymous  king  by  the 
prophetic  f»arty  on  a  similar  occasion  (1  Kings  xx.  35-43). 

At  this  stage  it  is  neces»ary  to  notice  the  fresh  invasion  of  S)7ia 
by  Iladad  (.\dad)-nirari,  who  besieged  Man,  king  of  Damascus, 
•ad  cjuctcd  a  heavy  tribute  ((.  800  ax.).  A  divcnioB  «( this 
VM  may  explain  the  IsracBte  vktorict;  the  cuhMqutnt  with- 
drawal «!  Aaqnia  may  have  afforded  the  occasion  for  retaliation. 
Those  ia  Inael  who  remembered  the  previous  war  between 
'  Camful  enminatioa  shows  that  no  a  priori  dtstinctioa  can 
be  drawn  between  "trustworthv  "  books  of  Kings  and  "untrust- 
worthy books  "  of  Chronicles.  .Although  the  latter  have  special  late 
and  nmcftable  features,  they  agree  with  the  former  in  presenting  the 
same  general  trend  of  pail  hiviory.  The  "  canonical  "  history  in 
Kings  is  further  embelltshril  in  Chronicles,  but  thegulf  betwwnthem 
is  not  V)  profound  as  that  hcturrn  the  former  and  the  under- 
lying: and  h,il(-supprvs»ed  hislr  rical  traditions  windl  CSN  St9l  be 
recocnued.    (See also  Palsstine:  HsUory.) 

'  For  the  former  (3  Kings  sii.  17  seq.)  cf.  Hetckiah  and  Sen- 
nacherib (sviii.  i^is).  and  for  the  latter,  cf.  Asa  and  Baaaha 
(I  Kings  av.  ig-aasaoowa). 
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Assyria  and  Damascus  would  realize  the  recuperative  power  of 
the  latter,  and  would  perceive  the  danger  of  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  Joash.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Hadad-ntrari 
claims  tribute  from  Tyre,  SidoB  aad  BcthOowt  (tmel),  aba 
iiom  Edom  aad  Fklaitu  (Philisthi).  There  ate  no  signs  of  an 
extensive  eoah'tian  aa  ia  the  day*  of  Shalmaneser;  Amnion  is 
probably  included  under  Damascus;  the  pr>siii.  n  of  M,.il,— 
which  had  freed  itself  from  Jehoram  of  Israel— can  hardly  \tc 
calculated.  But  the  abnnr  of  Jiidah  is  surpiising.  Both 
Jehoash  (of  Judali)  and  his.  son  Ania/uih  left  behind  them  a  great 
name;  and  the  latter  was  comparable  only  to  David  (?  Kings 
ziv.  31.  He  dcfcited  Edom  in  the  Vaiicy  of  Salt,  and  hence  it 
is  conceivable  that  Amaziah's  kingdom  extended  over  both  Edoai 
and  Philiatia.  A  vaunting  chalknga  ta  Joash  («(  bract)  gave 
riselaoimaf  the  two  hblet  that  ateprewved  la  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (JudR-  iJC-  8  sc|q.;  see  Abiiceimb).  It  was  fallowed  by 
a  battle  at  Beth-shemesh;  the  scene  would  suggest  that  I'liilisiia 
also  was  involved.  The  result  was  the  route  of  Judah,  the  ta|i:un- 
of  Amaziah.  the  destruction  of  the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  ihc 
sacking  of  the  temple  and  palace,  and  the  removal  of  hostaRcs  to 
Samaria  (2  Ivings  xiv.  19  sqq.).  Only  a  few  words  are  preserved, 
but  the  details,  when  carefiilly  weighed,  are  extremely  ifgniBcaat. 
This  Bwiaeatoua  tveat  for  the  soathcrn  kingdom  waa  acatccljr 
tha  aotcBHW  «f  a  chaHeaga  ta  a  trial  of  strength ;  it  was  rather  the 
sequdtoaperMof  MMolderingJeahMsy  and  hostOHy. 

The  Judsean  noords  have  ebtcund  the  history  linee  the  dqps  of 
Omri's  dynasty,  when  Israel  and  Judah  were  as  one,  when  ihcy 
were  moved  by  common  aims  and  t>y  a  single  rcformiiy  seal,  and 
on!s  l^r.l^^s  vcnhcanre  gives  the  measure  of  the  injuries  fhe  had 
reri  i\  r  ,l.  That  the  Juilaean  compiler  has  not  civcn  fuller  Informa- 
tion is  not  Mirpriiintr;  tlw  wander  is  that  ho  should  have  gi*^  vt 
mui.h.  It  i•^  "nr.-  of  tho*c  cp<xh-makinic  facts  in  the  light  of  whuh 
the  course  of  the  hutory  of  the  preceding  and  fallowing  years 
must  be  e-timated.  It  is  taken,  Strangely  enough,  from  an  hrarlite 
source,  but  the  toneof  the  whole  is  quite  disnassionateand  objective. 
It  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  the  position  of  Jemvilem 
and  Judah  was  now  hardly  one  of  imfcpendence.  and  the  conflirtmg 
chronulonical  not  ices  betray  the  at  tempt  to  maintain  intact  the  thread 
of  JiiiJ.ii  h.~ti'r\ .  So,  on  the  one  ha;id.  the  year  of  the  jlivisier 
so•'^  thr  '|i  irli  of  tho  l^fae^ite  king,  and  .Nmn^iah  survives  for  fifteen 
Near*.  i»hili  .  on  the  otiur.  twrnty-sevTn  \tars  elapse  ln-twecn  the 
battle  and  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  the  next  king  01  Judah.* 

The  importance  of  the  historical  questiona  aMaraing  idationa 
between  Damascus,  Israel  and  Judah  is  clear.  _Tne  defeat  of  Syria 
by  Joa<h  fof  Israel)  was  not  final.  The  decisive  victories  wCfC 
gained  by  Irrolioam  II.  He  savrd  Israel  from  being  blotted  out, 
and  ihrouefi  his  successes  "  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  tents 
as  of  old  '  1."  Kin^s  xiii.  5,  xiv.  2b  sctj.).  Syria  must  have  resumed 
*.irf.irr  i*itli  ti  doubled  energy,  and  a  ^latc  of  aff.iirs  is  prcsu|V 
[yi^iil  wliK  h  ran  U'  pictured  with  thr  hilp  o(  narrati\e5  that  deal 
with  similar  hi«(oriral  situations.  In  particular,  the  overthrow 
of  Israel  as  foreshadowed  in  I  Kings  xxii.  implies  an  Aramaean 
invasion  (rf.  vt.  17.  3$),  after  a  treaty  (xx.  sqct-).  although  this 
can  srarcciv  be  justified  by  the  eveOtS  Which  lollowcd  the  death  o( 
Ah.ib,  in  »hoM-  time  thoy  arc  now  placed. 

^or  the  II rrdcr«f .Hiding  of  ihe-se  great  wars  between  Syria  and 
Isr.icl  I  u  hn  h  the  traditional  chronology  spreads  o\-er  eighty  years), 
for  the  *!giiih< ancc  of  the  crushing  defeats  and  inspiring  victories, 
and  for  the  alternations  of  dcsfKiir  and  ho|H-.  a  careful  stud)  lI  all 
the  records  of  relations  bct»ccn  Israel  and  the  north  is  at  least 
instructive,  and  it  is  imponant  to  remember  that,  although  the 
present  histocical  outlines  are  acaniy  and  inoomplete,  some— if  not 
all— gf  the  aaalegOB*  deKriptions  ia  their  pesseni  fsna  aiv  certainly 
later  than  thesecond  half  oithetdiesataiy  a.c..  the  period  ia  which 
these  great  eveatt  fall.* 

ty  Polilkd  Dmhpmenl.-^Vnda  Jeroboam  II.  the  bord^n 
of  Israel  were  restored,  and  in  this  political  revival  the  prophets 
again  took  part.*  The  defeat  of  Ben-hadad  by  the  king  of 

"  It  i«  possible  that  Hadad-nirari's  inscription  refers  to  conditions 
in  the  latter  pxn  of  his  reign  (Hij-783  O.C.).when  Judah  apfwrently 
was  no  longer  independent  and  when  Jeroboam  II.  was  king  of 
Israel.  Tbeaccessionof  the  latter  hasbeinplaoMl  between  785  and 
78}.  It  is  now  knowa,  also,  that  Beahadad  and  a  email  coaliiioa 
were  defeated  by  the  ung  of  Hanttth;  but  the  hearing  of  this  upoa 
Israelite  historv-  is  uncertain. 

•Cf.  generally,  t  S.im.  iv.,  xxxl;  3  Sam.  ii.  8:  I  K{ng*]ai.,ian.; 
J  Kings  vi.  8-vii-  30;  also  Judces  v.  (set  Deooraii). 

'  S^icial  mention  is  made  of  Jonah,  a  jirophct  of  Zebulun  in 
(north)  Israel  (j  Kings  xiv.  35).  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  unless 
the  very  late  prophetical  writing  with  the  account  of  his  visit  to 
Nineveh  rests  upon  some  old  tradition,  which,  however,  can  scarcely 
ba  waqwawd  <aaa  Joaaa). 
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Hamath  and  the  quiescence  of  Assyria  may  have  encouraged 
braetite  ambitions,  but  uiiiil  more  is  known  of  the  campaigns 
of  Hadad-nirari  and  ol  Sbalmanescr  III.  (against  Damascus, 
773  B-C.)  the  atluation  cannot  be  saicly  gauged.  Moab  was 
pralMbly  trihwtiiyi  tlw  pofiUoo  oi  Judah  and  £dom  is  involved 
«ith  tht  chroiWMgiMl  piobkm.  According  to  th«  Judaean 
annak,  the  "  people  of  Jodah  "  let  Azariah  (Ussiab)  upon  his 
father's  throne;  and  to  his  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years  are 
ascribed  conquests  over  Phili>ti:i  niif!  Edom,  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  reorganization  of  ihc  army.  As  the  relations 
with  Israel  arc  not  specified,  the  sequel  to  Amaziah's  defeat  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture;  although,  when  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
Israel  hastened  to  its  end  amid  anarchy  and  dissension,  it  is 
iMidly  iikety  that  the  southern  kingdom  was  unmoved.  All 
that  can  ba  ic6Q|iiiM4  fMm  the  bibUcal  records,  however,  is 
tkt  period  of  intmial  praqwrity  wiiich  Isnd  and  Jiidah  c^Jog^ 
under  Jeroboam  and  Uss&h  (ff.v.)  icspectivdy. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  1>ib!ical  history  century  by  century 
as  it  reaches  these  la:.t  >cars  of  bitter  conflict  and  of  renewed 
prosperity.  The  northern  kingdom  at  the  height  of  its  power 
included  Judah,  it  extended  its  territory  east  of  the  Jordan 
towards  the  north  and  ihc  south,  and  maintained  close  relations 
with  Phoenicia  and  the  Aramaean  states.  It  had  a  rational 
history  which  left  ka  impress  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
and  svadiy  iiapiifiita  «f  tiaditioB  xcweal  the  pdde  which  the 
patriot  fdt  in  the  paat.  AnoiiiiiMldDaacoaaaioBlifdtiHth 
the  cast  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Glkad;  atories  of  invasion  and 
conquest  express  themselves  In  varied  forms.  In  so  far  as  in- 
ternal wealth  and  luxury  presuppose  the  control  of  the  trade- 
routes,  periodical  alliances  are  implied  in  which  Judah,  wilhnply 
or  unwillingly,  was  included.  But  the  Jud.ican  records  du  not 
allow  IIS  to  trace  its  independent  history  with  confidence,  and 
our  estinate  can  scarcely  base  itself  soldy  upon  the  accidental 
fnlim  or  if  wtlBoa  of  political  details.  la  the  aubtequent 
dsaatcn  of  brad  (1 15)  weuy  peAclve  dMgi««fag  Mipteiiiacy 
of  Judah,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  dearly  indkate  the 
dependence  of  Judaean  politics  upon  its  relations  with  Edom  and 
Arab  tribes  on  the  south-east  and  with  Philistia  on  the  west. 
Whatever  had  l>een  the  elTcct  of  the  movement  of  the  Purasati 
some  centuries  previousl)',  the  rinlisiinci  (i  e.  the  people  of 
Pliilistia)  are  now  found  in  possession  of  a  mature  organization, 
and  the  Assyrian  evidence  is  of  considerable  value  for  an  estimate 
of  the  iliwieaof  conflict  and  covenant,  of  hostility  and  friendship, 
whkh  WVK  emrent  in  south  Palestine^  The  extension  of  the 
tefm  *' Judah"  (cf.  that  of  "Israd"  and  ** Samaria")  ia  in 
volvcd  with  the  incorporation  of  non- Judaean  elements.  The 
country  for  ten  miles  north  of  Jeruialcm  was  the  exposed  and 
highly  debatable  district  ascribed  to  the  young  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(the  favourite  "  brother  "  of  both  Judah  and  Joseph;  Gen. 
xxxvii.,  xxxix.  sqq.);  the  border-Uue  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
oscillated,  and  consequently  the  political  position  of  the  smaller 
and  half -desert  Judaean  state  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  its 
ndghboan.  It  b  possible  that  tradition  is  right  in  supposing 
that  "  Judah  urcat  iamu  fnm  tm  btethica  "  (Gen.  xmiiL  i ; 
cf.  Judg.  i.  3).  Its  monardijr  traced  fts  origia  to  Bebm  in 
the  south,  and  its  prowth  is  contemporary  with  a  decline  in 
Israel  (§7).  It  is  at  least  probable  that  when  Israel  was  supreme 
an  independent  Judah  would  centre  around  a  more  southerly 
site  than  Jerusalem.  It  is  naturally  uncertain  how  far  the 
traditions  of  David  can  be  utilized;  but  they  illustrate  Judaean 
tltoatlaos  when  they  depict  intrigues  with  Israelite  officials, 
vaiidb«e  under  nOistiB,  ud  friendly  idations  with  Moab,  or 
when  they  aunoat  hetr  cmBily  between  laad  and  Amnon 
could  be  turned  to  useful  acceont.  TtadJtlon,  in  fact,  Is 
concentrated  upon  the  rise  of  the  Judaean  dynn^ty  under  David, 
but  there  are  significant  periods  before  the  rise  of  both  Jchoash 
and  Uzziah  upon  which  the  MUnrical  MCOidB  waimaiii  • 
perplexing  silence. 

The  HehlCWS  of  brad  and  Jodah  were,  political  history  apart 
nen  of  the  same  cenetal  atanp,  with  the  same  cult  and  custom ; 


for  the  Mudy  of  veKgian  and  aodal  usages,  therefocc,  they  can 
he  treated  as  »  single  pccpk.^  The  iastitudoo  of  the  moMichy 


was  opposed  to  the  simpler  local  forms  of  govcrnrrjent,  and  a 
military  regime  h.nl  diiti.oct  disadvantages  (cf.  i  Sam.  viii.  11-18), 
The  lung  stood  at  the  head,  as  the  court  of  final  appeal,  and  upon 
him  and  his  offican  dapended  the  people's  welfare.  A  more  in- 
tricate  aodd  orguisation  caused  internal  weakness,  and  Eastern 
history  dwws  with  what  rapidity  pe<q>les  who  have  heooaM 
strong  by  dkdtMm  aad  niademtioa  pam  from  the  hdght  af 
their  g)ory  tnto  eitreme  corruption  and  disintegration.'  This 
was  Israel's  fate.  OpfHOsition  to  siui.il  abuses  and  enmity 
towards  religious  innovations  arc  regarded  as  the  factors  wfai^ 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  Omri's  dynasty  by  Jehu,  and  when 
Israel  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  glory  under  Jeroboam  II. 
warning  voices  again  made  themselves  heard.  The  two  f acton 
are  inseparable,  for  in  andent  timca  no  ahaip  dividiac-line  «M 
drawn  between  religious  and  dvie  dvtfea:  rlghteouiuwa  aad 
equity,  religious  duty  and  national  custom  were  one. 

Elaborate  Iccai  enactments  codified  in  Babylonia  by  the  20th 
century  b.C.  find  striking  parallels  in  Hebrew,  late  Jewish  (Talmu(Sic), 
Syrian  and  Mabommedan  law,  or  in  the  unwritten  vrnge*  of  all  afcsj 

for  even  where  there  were  neither  written  laws  nor  mfar  iaslitiiiin 
law-given,  there  was  no  lawleMness,  since  custom  and  BcBcf  were, 

and  still  are,  almost  inflexible.  Various  coUjvtionj  are  prt-servTd 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  they  are  attributed  to  the  time  ot  N1c>se<,  tbt 
lawgiver,  who  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Israelite  national  .irxl 
religious  history.  Uut  many  of  the  uws  were  quite  ul•.^ulIJl•le 
for  the  circumstances  of  his  a^e,  and  the  belief  that  a  body  of  intnute 
and  even  contradictonr  legislation  was  imposed  suddenly  upoa  a 
people  newly  emerged  irom  bondage  in  Egypt  raises  inaunnoaotiUt 
objections,  and  underestimate*  the  fact  that  legal  usace  existed  is 
the  earliest  stage*  of  tociety,  and  therefore  in  prc^Nlosaic  tine*. 
The  more  important  question  is  the  date  of  the  laws  in  tficir  present 
form  and  rtinunt.  Collections  of  laws  are  found  in  Deuteronomy 
;ind  in  exilic  and  nost-exilic  writings;  group*  of  a  relatively  rartur 
type  arc  preserved  in  Exod.  sxxiv.  I4-36,  XX.  33-xxiii-,  arui  (of  j-i 
Oliver  stamp)  inLev.xvii.-xxvi.  (now  in  post  •exilic  (orml.  For  a  usditt 
coospectus  of  details,  see  J.  E.Carpentcr  and  C.  Harford-Batttnlvb 
Tht  Haalnek  (vol.  i.,  appendix);  C.  F.  Kent,  ItraeFt  Lam  til 
Letal  EnactmenU  (1907):  and  in  general  1.  Boiringer,  artlda 
"Government,"  "Family  and  "Law  and  Justice,"  £i(ct.  Bth^  aad 
G  I^.  Gray, "  Law  Literature,"  ib.  (the  literary  powth  of  Icgitlatiea). 
ReftTLiice  may  alvj  be  made,  for  illustrative  material,  to  W,  K. 
Smith,  Ktn:h\p  and  Marriair,  Rtligwn  pf  the  Semites;  to  F  Day, 
Socxal  Lije  cf  Ike  Jlebms;  and,  for  wunc  comparison  of  custornjn' 
usage  in  the  bcmilic  field,  to  S.  A.  Cook,  Laws  of  Moiti  and  diie  fj 
Hammurabi. 

14.  Rdifjtem  and  tiu  Profkett.—The  elements  of  the  thou^t 
and  religion  of  the  Hebrews  do  not  acvcr  them  from  their 
nelghhom;  alnOK  isatimM  of  cult  are  net  irith  diwhtw 
unoer  dVefent  namca.  Hebrew  religious  iBstftotions  caa  be 

understood  from  the  biblical  evidence  studied  in  the  l-ch?  'if 
comparative  religion;  and  without  goinf;  afield  to  Ila[i\ knu, 
Assyri.'v  or  F-gj-pt,  valuable  data  arc  furni-hed  by  the  cu!ls  cl 
Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  these  in  turn  can  be  illustrated 
from  excavation  and  from  modem  ctutom.  Every  religion  hii 
iu  customary  cult  and  ritual,  its  recognised  times,  places  and 
persons  for  Uw  oibservance.  Wonh^  is  simpler  at  the  1 
shrinca  than  at  the  moft  tanooa  templca;  and,  aa  the  i 
the  patrons  of  the  reBgioB  and  are  brought  Into  contact  wMi 
the  religious  personnel,  the  character  of  the  social  orKanizatioa 
leaves  its  mark  upon  those  who  hold  religious  and  judiri.il  fur.c- 
tions  ahkc.  The  Hebrews  shared  the  par.-idoxcs  of  0:uii':-;>, 
and  religious  enthusiasm  and  ecstasy  were  promiiuni  fcatuies 
Seers  and  prophets  of  all  kinds  ranged  from  those  who  *r:t 
consulted  for  daily  mundane  affairs  to  those  who  revealed  tkc 
oradea  in  times  of  stress,  from  thoae  who  haunted  local  hoiy 
sites  to  those  high  in  nyal  favour,  fmn  the  qpiiet  dancsiic 
commum'tics  to  the  austere  meatttain  techiie.  Among  that 
were  to  be  found  the  most  sordid  opportunism  and  the  tooil 
heroic  sclf-cfTacemcnt,  the  crassest  supernal uralism  and— the 
loftiest  conctfitioni  of  jiractical  morality.  A  development  ct 
ideals  and  a  growth  of  spirilualily  can  be  traced  which  render 
the  bRdtcal  urrithip  with  their  aciiea  of  praphccfcs  a 

*  This  is  philowtphlcally  handled  by  the  Arabian  Wst  wiaa 
Khaldun.  whose  Prolegomena  is  well  worthy  of  attantien;  aes 
Sline,  Ntt.  et  txtraits,  vols.  xix.-xxi.,  with  ^n  KresMf'a  eiftie 
in  Ihc  Stis.  d.  Kait.  Akad.  of  Vienna  (vol.  sciii.,  >^9)i  cf. 
R.  Flint,  JSfwISry  iiOm  PkOntti^  ii  BiUmf,  i.  IS7  a^ 
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phenomenon.'  The  prophets  taught  that  the  national  exis- 
tence of  the  people  was  bound  up  with  religious  and  social  con- 
ditions; they  were  in  a  sense  the  politicians  of  the  age,  and  to 
'  ihcm  simply  as  foretellers  of  the  future  is  to  limit  their 
imdiOy.  lliey  utok  »  keen  iotcnat  ia  «U  tbe  politkii 
tnda  of  the  Orimtal  wnM.  Mm  of  all  ftududt  «r 
integrity,  they  were  apoacd  to CXtcmd  iuBuences,  but  whether 
divided  amor.g  ihcmMlvcs  to  their  adlirrence  to  conflicting 
parties,  or  isolated  in  their  fierce  denunciation  of  contemporary 
abuses,  ihcy  shared  alike  in  the  worship  of  Yahwch  whose  inspira- 
tion they  claimed.  A  recollection  of  the  manifoM  fumis  which 
reli^ous  life  and  thought  have  taken  in  Christendom  or  in  Islam, 
and  the  pusioiis  wfaidk  are  ao  easily  engendered  amonf  <^posing 
MctSt  wfll  pitvent  •  ooe«ded  estinuue  oi  tbe  rdiiioitt  ftand- 
painiu  wbldi  tbe  vritinfi  betnqr;  and  to  tbe  ircogBfllnn  that 
tbey  represent  lofty  idMb  it  anut  be  added  that  tbe  great 
prophets,  like  all  great  thnnlcm,  wm  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  prophets  arc  thoroughly  Oriental  figures,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  jirofound  religious  experiences  requires  a 
particular  sympathy  which  is  not  inherent  in  Western  minris. 
Tbcir  writings  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  age  and  of 
tbe  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  them.  With  few  exceptions 
tbejr  are  preserved  in  Ingmentary  form,  with  additions  and  ad- 
loitaieota  wUdi  ipeic  BCOCMaiy  in  order  to  Bialie  then  ^iplicabie 
to  later  oonditieiiit.  When,  as  often,  tbe  peat  figures  have  been 
■lade  tbe  spokesmen  of  the  thought  off  rabacquent  geoeratiom, 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  prophecies  becomes  one  of  jx-culiar 
difficulty.'  According  to  the  historical  traditions  it  is  precisely 
in  the  age  of  Jeroboam  H.  and  Uzziah  that  the  li-^t  of  the 
extant  prophecies  bcfrin  (sec  Amos  and  Hosla).  Here  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  the  highly  advanced  doctrines  of  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Yahweh,  as  ascribed  to  the  8tb  century  B.C., 
presuppose  a  foundation  and  development.  But  the  evidence 
docs  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  eazlier  pMgma  of  the  ideas. 
Yabwkm  presents  itaelf  oader  a  ifatfctjr  ef  aspects,  and  the 
history  o(  Israel's  relations  to  the  God  Yshwdi  (whose  name  is 
not  necessarily  of  Israelite  origin)  can  hardly  be  disentangled 
mnid  the  coniplicatrd  throati.s  nf  th;-  l  ir!iiT  h.istory.  The  vicn- 
that  the  seeds  of  Yahwiam  were  planUd  in  the  young  Israelite 
nation  in  the  days  of  the  "  exodus  "  conflicts  with  the  belief  that 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  l>egan  in  (he  prc-Mosaic  age.  Neverthe- 
less, it  implies  th:U  religion  pa-s.-ed  into  a  new  stage  through 
the  influence  of  Moses,  and  to  this  wc  find  a  relatively  less  com- 
plete anafegy  in  the  spedfic  north  Israelite  traditions  of  the 
•fe  of  Jehtt.  Tbe  diaage  fRHn  tbe  dynasty  of  Omri  to  that  of 
Jehu  has  been  treated  by  several  bands,  and  the  writen,  hi  their 
rt:ci  >;ni*;  n  nf  the  introduction  of  a  new  tendency,  have  obscured 
the  fact  thai  the  cult  of  Yahweh  had  flourished  even  under  such 
a  king  as  Ahab.  While  the  influence  of  the  great  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  is  clearly  visible,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that 
the  south,  loo,  has  its  share  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era. 
At  Uoreb,  tbe  mount  of  God,  was  located  the  dramatic  theophany 
wUdl-bcialded  to  EH  jab  the  advent  of  the  sword,  and  Jehu's 
wappetitiu  fa  his  — agmnaiy  measBie*  belongs  to  the  Brr hahitfs, 
•  sect  whldi  ieh  ttoetf  to  be  tbe  tnie  tranhippfaig  eoamaBlty 
of  Yahweh  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  Kenitcs,  the  kin 
of  Moses.  It  was  at  the  holy  well  of  Kadcsh,  in  the  sacred 
mounts  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  in  the  field  of  Edom  that  the 
'  Cf.  I.  G.  Frazcr,  Adonis,  Allii,  Osiris  (1907).  p.  67:  "  Prophecy 
of  the  Hebrew  t>'pe  has  not  boen  limited  to  Israel;  it  b  indiecd  a 
phenomenon  of  ajinost  world-wide  occurrence;  in  many  lands  and 
tn  many  ages  the  wild,  wiurling  words  of  frensied  men  and  women 
have  been  accepted  as  the  uttenwccs  of  an  in-dwelling  deity.  What 
does  distinguish  Hebrew  prophecy  from  all  others  is  that  the  Rcnius 
of  a  few  members  of  the  proiession  wrested  this  vulgar  but  powerful 
iiutnitncnt  from  biser  u<tcs,  and  by  widdiac  it  in  the  iatcnst  of  a 

Ugh  morality  rrndcrt^J  a  Mrrvice  oi  incaiadalievahwtohnNaity< 
That  is  indeed  the  glory  of  Urad.  ..." 

'  The  use  which  was  made  in  Apocalyptic  literattuoef  tw Inn- 
tions  of  Moses,  Isaiah  and  others  finds  its  analogy  withhl  AeOld 
Testament  itself :  cf.  the  relation  between  the  present  late  prophecies 
of  Jonah  and  the  unknown  prophet  of  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 
fsee  i  13,  notes).  To  condemn  re-shaping  or  adaptatiaaofjMsnatore 
from  a  modern  Wc-J'th  standpoint  is  to  '  -*— '  •*  *- 
the  Oriental  mind  and  Oriental  umge. 


Yahweh  of  Moses  was  found,  and  scattered  traces  sun'ive  of  a 
definite  belief  in  tbs  entrance  into  Fdettlne  of  a  movemrnt 
unooaqMCOBBiriady  devoted  to  the  porer  wonhb  of  Yahweh. 
The  oovM  «f  4rM«lar  «f  J«ha-the  KfefStt,  the  diMatioH 
AnaaeaB  mn,  aid»  nt  ingth,  Yabweh's  "  arrow  of  victory  " 
-^eostitated  an  epen  fa  fbe  Israelite  hbtory,  and  it  ts  regarded 
as  such. » 

The  problem  of  the  histor\'  of  Yahwism  depends  eaacntlally  upon 
the  view  .idopled  as  to  the  date  and  tiri^:in  of  the  biblical  detail* 
and  their  validity  for  the  various  historical  and  religiou*  conditions 
they  prcaupoesb  Yahwism  is  •  icIiBoa  whidi  appears  upon  a  tod 
saturated  with  ideas  and  oaaies  which  find  their  paralld  in  extra- 
biblical  sources  and  in  neighbouring  lands.  The  problem  cs 
be  approached  from  modem  preconceptions  because  there  was  1 
associated  »-ith  the  worship  of  Yahweh  which  only  gradually  came 
to  be  recocnixed  as  rrpuKnant.  and  there  was  much  in  earlier  ages 
and  in  other  lands  which  reflect*  an  elevated  and  even  comjilc-x 
religious  phi1cra>Dhy.  In  the  south  of  the  Sin.iitic  p«-nin5ula.  remains 
have  been  found  of  an  elaborate  ha  If- Egyptian,  half-Semitic  cultus 
(Petrie,  Rettarckes  in  Sinai,  xiiL),  aod  not  oo^  doss  Edam  pumss 
some  reputation  for  "  wisdom."  but,  where  tidb district  is  ooooemd, 
the  old  Arabian  rdigion  (wboke  historical  connexion  with  Palestine 
M  still  imperfectly  known)  claims  some  attention.  The  character- 
istic denunchtioas  of  corruption  and  lifeless  ritual  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  and  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  upon  purity  and 
simplidty  of  religious  life  are  lu^estive  of  tbe  influence  of  the 
nomadic  spirit  rather  than  of  an  mtental  evolution  on  Palestinian 
soiL  Desert  pastoral  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  intellectual 
iafcriority.  and  its  religious  conceptions,  though  susceptible  of  modi* 
fication,  are  not  artifidallv  moulded  through  the  inniicaceof  odicr 
civilizations.  Nomadic  life  is  recognised  by  Arabian  writers  theni- 
Eclves  as  po&scssing  a  relative  superiority,  and  its  characteristic 
purity  of  manner  and  it*  reaction  against  corruption  and  luxury 
arc  not  incompalihic  with  .i  u.irhl,r  spirit,  if  nomadism  r"..i>  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  growth  of  Yahwism,  there  is 
somcthiflg  to  be  said  for  tlie  hvpothcds  which  asaociates  it  witii  the 
clans  connected  with  the  Levites  fsee  E.  Mever.  IiroeliUn,  pa,  ta 
sqq.;  B.  Luther,  ib.  138).  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  mflu- 
ence  due  to  immigrants  could  be,  and  doubtless  was,  exerted  at 
morethanonepcriod  (see  II 18.  SO ;  alaoHuaaw  RsLiciON ;  PaiBST). 

TIU  FaB  of  the  ItradUe  Ifoncrcky.—Tht  prosperity  of 
.V.1',  its  undoing.  The  clisordrrs  ih.i!  h.istencd  its  end  find 
n:i  analogy  in  the  events  of  the  more  ob'.rurc  period  after  the 
death  of  the  earlier  Jeroboam.  Orily  the  briefest  details  are 
given.  Zechariah  was  slain  after  six  months  by  Shallum  ben 
Jabesh  in  Ibleam;  but  the  usurper  fell  a  month  later  to  Menahcm 
(q.v.),  who  only  after  much  bloodshed  established  his  posi- 
tion. Assyria  again  appeared  upon  the  scene  under  Tiglath- 
pileaerlV.  (74S-fa8BX.).«  His  appnach  wa»  the  signal  for  the 
formation  ef  a  coaBtJoD,  iMA  was  ovcTthrown  fa  738.  Among 
those  who  paid  tribute  were  Rasun  (the  biblical  Rczin)  of 
Damascus,  Alcnahcm  of  Samaria,  the  kings  of  Tyre,  Byblos  and 
Hamatfa  and  the  queen  of  Aribi  (.\rabia,  the  SyTian  desert). 
Israel  was  once  more  in  league  with  Damascus  and  Phoenicia, 
and  the  biblical  records  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  political 
history.  Judah  was  probably  holding  aloof.  Its  king,  Uzdah, 
was  a  leper  in  his  latter  days,  and  his  son  sad  regent,  Jotbam, 
rlsimi  nofife  far  the  drnimstanlial  itlaence  (s  Chron.  atviL;  cL 
nvL|>tohiswibiagMiDnflf  AmmBB  thcnatmalalBeieiPaiBaB- 
ai»— for  three  years.  Scarcely  bad  Assyria  wflhdiawn  before 
Menahem  lost  his  life  in  a  conspiracy,  and  Pekah  with  the  help 
of  CQcad  made  himself  king.  The  new  movement  was  evidently 
anti-Ass>Tian,  and  strenuous  endeavours  were  made  to  present 
a  united  front.  Il  is  suggestive  to  tnd  Judah  the  centre 
of  attack.'  Ra;un  and  Pekah  directed  their  blows  from  the 
north,  Fhilistia  threatened  the  west  flank,  and  the  Edomites 
who  drove  out  tbe  Judaeaiu  from  Elath  (on  the  Gulf  of ' Akaba) 
were  no  doubt  only  taking  their  part  in  the  concerted  actioik 
A  aMm  Cdlicil  dtnation  could  scarcely  be  imagined .  The  thionn 
of  GNrrfd  was  thai  occupied  by  the  young  Ahaz,  Jotham'a  MO. 

'The  condemnation  passed  upon  the  impetuous  and  fiery  asal 
of  the  adherents  of  tbe  new  movement  fcf>  Hos.  i.  4),  like  the  rcmarl^ 
able  vidsmtodes  in  the  tiaditiHWOf  Mosc^  Aarao  and  the  Levitoa 
(m.».),  represents  chaagfagakealMMefnalaigwi 
place  in  the  history  can  with  difficulty  be  leeOMTsd. 

'  Formerly  thought  to  be  the  third  of  the  name. 

*  Perhap*  ludah  had  cooie  to  an  endctslaadtqg  witb  Tiilhth- 
pileser  (HTM.  Uayd^  JMnk  BO.  UL,  nviiL  im>W'  ll»>l«9>S 
see  UtsuB. 
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la  thb  aisis  we  meet  vith  Isaiah  iq-t-),  one  <d  ihc  fmcn  of 
■dmwBmgJwia.  ThBdiMi9uui«dsUte«(£k|rpt«iid  iheua* 
ftf^ffit  jif^BUfif  of  tkt  iliMit  tribes  kft  Jwtaik  iritlwat  dinet 
aid;  on  tbe  other  hand,  mp^oMoa  to  Avyria  UMtog  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  rarely  unanimous. 
Either  in  the  natural  tour,'  df  tviiiii — to  preserve  the  unity  of 
fats  empire— or  intlucnLtd  by  ihc  rich  prcicnls  of  gold  and  silver 
with  which  Ah-u.  attompatiied  his  appeal  (or  help,  Tjj;bih- 
[Mleser  intervened  with  raminigns against  Philistia  (734  B.C.)  and 
Damascus  (733-73 •)■  Israel  was  punL>hed  by  the  ravaging 
of  the  northern  districts,  and  the  king  daiaoa  to  have  carried 
sway  the  people  of  "  the  house  of  OmrL"  Fduh  was  slain  and 
OM  Hoabca  (g*)  w  noosntied  as  hit  micwm.  Assyrian 
«Sqhs  imm  ftaeid  fa  tbe  had  and  Jiadtb  that  sained  Ut 
MmumttHka  iigiiiin  oiltraeL  But  tbt  ynmi  lutdito 
dU  aot  vmifit  tdbmSmStt  for  long;  Dtflmcnt  bad  Iwdwd 
faOea,but     i'!.cr  Phili'.tia  nnr  E<Iom  had  yet  been  crushed. 

At  this  iiaKi-'  i  new  proLlcm  becomes  urgent.  A  number  of 
petty  peoples,  of  whom  little  definite  is  known,  fringed  I'alc^tine 
from  the  south  of  Judah  and  the  Delta  to  the  Syrian  desert. 
Thi  y  jiig  to  an  jna  which  merges  itself  in  the  west  into  Eg>-pt, 
and  Egypt  in  fact  had  a  hereditary  claim  upon  it.  Continued 
intercourse  between  Egypt,  Gaza  and  north  Arabia  is  natural 
in  yitm  of  the  trade-routes  which  connected  them,  and  on  several 
itT^tf'™*  joint  action  on  the  pan  of  Edomitc*  (with  allied 
tribes)  and  the  Philistinet  it  rMonied*  or  nay  b«  iafencd.  The 
part  played  by  Egypt  proper  fa  dke  catUBf  •atl'Aaiyrian 
oorabioations  is  not  dearly  known;  with  a  number  of  petty 
dynasts  fomenting  discontent  and  revolt,  there  was  an  absence 
of  culic^ion  in  lh:'.[  ar.ciinl  <m[iiri'  jir(\itius  to  the  rise  of  the 
Ethiopian  dyna»ty.  (ioriMrqucntly  the  references  to  "  Egjpl  " 
(Heb.  Uijrayim.  A«-  Muxri)  sometimes  suggest  that  the  geo- 
graphical term  was  rcilly  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Egypt 
proper  towards  those  diitricts  where  Egyptian  inlluciicc  or  dumi- 
■ation  was  or  bad  been  recognized  (see  further  Mizk  aiu). 

Wbea  brael  began  to  recover  its  prosperity  and  regained 
Timiihi**!  itt  policy  halted  between  obedience  to  Assyria  and 
idbHMC  opoa  tldt  tmUguont  "  Sgypt."  Tbe  situation  is  Ulus- 
tntcdfatbc  writiacKifHflita^A).  Wb»  at  kagtb  Tiglath- 
pBoKT  died,  in  7*7,  the  domberfai  icvolt  bccaaae  gncal;  Israel 
nfused  the  usual  tribute  to  its  ovcrlor^  aad  definitely  tbiew  in 
lit  lot  with  "  Egypt."  In  due  course  Samaria  was  besieged 
|pr  three  years  by  Shalnvancscr  IV.  Tlic  al'ianre  with  So 
(Seveh,  Sibi)  of  "  EgyiJt,"  upon  whom  hopes  had  been  placed, 
proved  futile,  and  the  forebodinK^  kLtti-iightcd  prophets  were 
justiOcd.  Although  no  evidence  is  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Alias  of  Judah  rendered  tcrvicc  to  Assyria  by  keeping  the  allies 
ia  check;  possible,  also,  that  the  former  enemies  of  Jerusalem 
bad  BOW  been  induced  to  turn  against  Samaria.  The  actual 
captoia  ol  the  Itiadite  cuital  it  cUined  by  Stifm  (7»)i  «ho 
iCBWved  tt  ht  baabitaata  aad  my  cbaifoti.  Other 
peoples  were  introduced,  officen  woe  placed  fa  dHqa^  aad  the 
nsual  tribute  re-imposed.  Another  revolt  was  pbuiaed  h  710  In 
whiih  I  he  province  of  Samaria  joined  with  Ilamath  and  Dama^i- 
cus,  with  the  Phoenician  .\rpad  and  Simura,  and  with  Gaia  and 
"  Ejgypt."  Tvig  b:ittl'.>,  one  at  Karkar  in  the  north,  another  at 
Rapih  (Raphia)  on  the  border  of  I-K>T't,  sufficed  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  Tlie  dts»  rt  p  '  [  les  who  paid  tribute  on  this 
occaaicm  still  continued  restless,  and  in  7 1 5  Sargon  removed  men 
of  TamOd,  Ibidid,  Marsiman,  IJayipa,  "  the  remote  Arabs  of 
the  dcaot,"  and  placed  them  in  the  land  of  Beth-OmrL  Sar- 
floo't  ttatement  is  lignificant  for  the  internal  history;  but 
Mifttftmiatfly  the  WMftI  Uttorfant  take  do  futber  iateratt 
fa  tbe  fortaaM  of  tbe  aoftbcm  Uafdom  efter  tbe  Ml  of  StBtria, 

and  see  b  Judah  the  sole  aaniivor  of  the  Israelite  tribes  (see 
7  Kings  xvfi.  7~3j).  Yet  tbe  rftotdon  in  this  neglected  district 
must  continue  to  provoke  inquiry. 

16.  Judiih  and  Assyrui- — .Xmid  these  chajige-s  J  jJjL  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  south  Palestinian  (>eoplc3  (sec  further 
Phiustinks).  Abas  had  rccognixed  the  sovereignty  of  Assyria 
and  visited  Tiglath-pilcser  at  Damascus.  The  Temple  records 
dcacf  ibi  the  InBOvattona  he  iatrodu«d  on  hit  wtmn.  Uwkthit 


son  Hezckiah  there  were  fresh  <BataibaMet  fa  tbe  loutbem  states, 
aad  aati-AaiiyriaB  falrigiMB  bcgu  to  take  a  aMte  definUe  abua 
amaavtbePbllbtfaedtiea.  AAdod  openly  levelted  aad  faoad 

support  in  Moab,  Edom,  Judah,  and  the  still  ambiguous  "  Eg}-pL" 
This  step  may  possibly  be  connected  vith  the  attempt  of  Mattluk 
(McrCKlach)  t  iladan  in  south  Babylonia  to  forma  league  agj-iist 
Assyria  (<  f.  j  Kings  xx.  i  j) ,  at  all  events  .\^hdod  fell  after  a  three 
year^.'  siigc  (;i  i)  .ind  for  a  time  there  was  peace.  lUit  with  the 
death  of  Sargon  in  70s  there  was  aiMther  great  outburst; 
practically  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  in  arms,  and 
the  integrity  of  Sennacherib's  empire  was  threatened.  In  both 
Judah  and  Philistia  the  anti-.X&syrian  party  was  not  witboot 
oopoaition,  aad  thoae  who  adhered  or  iavoiiied  adbcRBce  to 
tbe  (icat  power  were  justiSed  by  tbe  tcnft.  tbe  faevltable 
hck  «i  oonafaa  aaoof  the  petty  sutes  weakened  tbe  national 
cause.  At  Seanacberib's  approach,  Asbdod,  .\mmon,  Moab  aad 
Edom  submitted,  Ekron,  Ascalon,  Lacliish  and  Jerusalem  held 
out  strenuously.  The  southern  allies  (with  "  Egypt  '*)  were 
defeated  at  Eltekeh  (Josh.  six.  44).  Hezckiah  was  l^^Jet-td 
and  compelled  to  submit  (701).  The  small  kings  who  had 
remained  f.iithful  were  rtw^irded  by  an  extension  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  Ashdod,  Ekron  and  Gaza  were  enriched  at  Judah't 
expense.  Thcie  events  are  related  in  Sennacherib's  inaoiptiaa; 
the  biblical  records  ptcaerwB  tbcir  own  traditions  (see  Hsznua). 
If  tbe  imprasioa  le&  apen  current  thought  can  be  »«»tn»«t«.l 
from  oertafa  of  tbe^ottmaaa  of  tbe  couft-pmpbii  iMtab  aad 
the  Jndaeaa  countryman  IGodi  (9.*.),  dw  li^  wbtcb  tbeia 
throw  upon  internal  conditions  must  iJso  be  used  to  gauge  the 
real  extent  of  the  religious  changes  ascribed  to  Hczekiah.  A 
brazen  serpent,  whose  institution  was  attributed  to  Moses,  had 
not  hitherto  been  considered  out  of  place  ia  the  cult;  its  destruc- 
tion was  [H-rh  ips  the  Li:ig's  most  notable  reform. 

In  the  long  reign  of  his  son  Manasseh  later  wTilcrs  saw  the 
deathblow  to  the  Judacan  kingdom.  Much  is  related  of  his 
wickcdnes.%  and  enmity  to  the  followers  of  Yahweh,  but  few 
political  details  have  come  down.  It  is  tmcertain  whether 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  again  shortly  before  hit  death,  nevet- 
tbeless  the  land  was  practically  under  the  control  of  Assyria. 
Botb  EearJitddoo  (tfi-Mfl)  and  Aiai»bBa^  (66B-<.  6s6) 
wndMr  aoiong  tbcfr  tiflmtarifct  Tyre,  AamoB,  Moab,  Edom, 
Ascalon,  Gaza  and  lilanassch  himself,'  and  cuneiform  dockets 
uikcarthed  at  Gczcr  suggest  the  presence  of  Assyrian  garrisons 
there  (and  no  doubt  .■il>o  elsewhere)  to  ensure  allegiance.  TT»e 
situation  was  conducive  to  the  spread  of  foreign  customs,  and 
the  condcnination  parsed  upon  Manasseh  thus  ])erha{»  becomes 
more  signilkant.  Precisely  wiut  form  his  worship  took  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  religion  must 
not  be  judged  too  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  late  com- 
piler, and  that  Maiia4>:i,eh  merely  assimilalcd  the  older  Yahwch- 
to  new  AtagniaB  fanaa,*  Idittct  and  rdtgioiw  boa^ 
fawnoiaUe,  aad  tba  tuptOMcy  of  Atqpifa  aeaa  tba 
supreouuy  of  tae  Aatyrian  pantbcon. 

If  Judah  waa  conpdled  to  take  part  b  tbe  AssytUa  campaigns 
ag-iinst  Egypt,  Arabia  (the  Syrian  desert)  and  Tyre,  this  wo.JJ 
only  be  in  accordance  with  a  va^^al's  duty.  But  when  tr.idi:ii  a 
preserves  some  recollection  of  an  offence  for  which  Mana.wh  was 
taken  to  Babylon  to  explain  iiis  conduct  (j  Chron.  xxxiii.),  also 
of  the  settling  of  foreign  ci  !uj.;l^j  in  Samaria  by  El&ar-haddon 
(Ezra  iv.  1),  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  Judah  made  some 
attempt  to  gain  independence.  Aooofding  to  Assur  bani-pal  tl 
the  western  lands  were  inflamed  by  the  revolt  of  his  bcotlar 
Samas-sum-ukm.  What  part  Judah  took  b  the  Tranajofdnk 
dbtucbaaoca,  fa  wbkb  lloab  faagbt  bitadfaf  Aiabte  trfbcaaa 
bebalfefAttyria,itaakiiowB(aeello«B).  Mnifriiltaop Aiw 
feHbaoourtbtrigueand"  the  people  of  tbe  land,"  after  avenging 
the  nonler,  set  up  m  his  place  the  infant  Jo^ah  (637).  The 
circumstances  imply  a  n  gcucy,  but  the  records  are  silent  upon 

<  The  fact  that  these  list*  are  of  tbe  kings  of  the  "  land  Uatti  ** 
would  tuggnt  that  tbt  tena  "  Uittite  **  had  beta  eamdad  la 

Palestine. 

•So  K.  Budde,  JUL  4  XmmI  W  >i»-l<7.  Eor  m 

aOcnpl  to  recover  tbe  caaDM  -  ' 
Q^mtmt,  1906).  pp^  isoaM. 
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Ihc  outlook.  The  SMumption  that  ihc  decay  of  As<.yr!a  awoto 
the  national  feeling  of  independence  i%  ficr!ia|i3  justiiieJ  by  those 
events  which  made  the  greatest  imprcsi^iun  u^n  the  compiler, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  Josi.ih's  religious  reforms,  based  upon 
a  source  apparently  identical  with  that  which  described  the  work 
of  Jeboa&h.  In  an  age  when  the  oppression  and  corniption  of  the 
Tt»tin£  ciiMcs  Jud  bna  web  thtt  tboM  vho  t****^  tiw  old 
vonUp  of  yahvtfc  dand  not  ooB&ie  la  their  omt  lalinMAa  flOB- 
panions  (Mic.  vil.  5,  6),  no  social  reform  was  poodble;  but  now 
the  young  Josiah,  the  popular  choice,  was  upon  the  throne.  A 
roll,  it  is  said,  was  found  in  the  Temple,  its  conicn'.-.  s'njck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  priests  and  king,  and  it  Wd  lu  a 
solemn  covenant  before  Vahneh  to  observe  the  pro\-isionftflf  the 
law-book  which  had  been  so  opportunely  recovered. 

That  the  writer  (2  Kini:?  xxii.  mr-.mt  todcscribc  the  discov  irj- 
of  DeuteroiKMny  is  evidt^nt  from  the  e vt  nts  »hicb  followed ;  arnl  this 
kfcntification  of  the  roll,  already  made  by  Jerome,  ChryKMtom 
and  others,  has  been  wbstantiated  by  modern  literary  criticisin 
riacoDe  Wette  (1809I,  (BwDEirrEKONOity;  Josiah.)  Snnc  \-ery 
iMBrMtins  paMlli  ts  MWO  been  cited  from  Ef^pttan  and  A^ivrian 
records  WTitrc  ruligiou*  text«,  ^airl  to  have  Invn  found  in  ttmplcs, 
or  orailcs  frum  the  distant  past,  h.ive  romc  to  light  at  the  very  time 
when  "  the  (Ja>  s  »t  rp  full.  '  '  Th-.-rv  i'*,  howi'vrr.  no  re.»l  proof  (or 
the  traditional  antiquity  of  Dcuttronomy.  The  book  forms  a  very 
<iiMincti>'e  landmark  in  the  religious  hitiury  by  reason  of  its  attitude 
to  cult  and  ritual  (ace  Hebkew  Rbuonm,  §  7).  la  ponicuiar 
k  k  aiowd  against  the  worship  at  the  noaRfOM  ariMT  Mactuaries 
■od  taeaJeatcs  the  Kile  pre-eminence  of  theoaa  gnat  aaactouy — the 
Tcnqple  of  Jcnmleni.  This  cemmliratioo  iiiwml  the  rewoyai  of 
the  local  pnesta  and  a  modificattoo  of  ritual  and  kcal  obaervance. 
I  n-  (all  of  Samaria,  Sennacherib's  devaitaiion  of  JTudah,  and  the 
growth  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  had  tended  to  raiie  the  position 
M  the  Temple,  although  Iwacl  itself,  as  also  Judah,  had  famous 
■aactuarics  M  its  own.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  popular  religion, 
the  raaoval  of  the  local  altars,  like  Hezcidah's  destruction  of  the 
hraeea  acipcut.  would  be  an  act  of  desecration,  an  iconorlasm  which 
can  be  partly  appreciated  from  the  orntimcnfs  of  7  Kinpe  xviii.  jj, 
and  t>,irtly  jf*o  from  the  modern  W.ihh.il  itv  tpform;itii>n  '  .f  ilir-  i(>ih 
century).  But  the  details  and  succx-ss  of  the  reforms,  when  vicwtd 
in  th<-  li,;ht  of  the  tPi'.tiniony  of  conti-mfi^'f.iry  pri'phcu,  are  uncer- 
tain. The  book  of  Deuteronomy  crystallites  a  doctrine;  it  is  thr 
eodiftcatioa  of  tcochinc  whkb  prewppoaet  a  carefully  prepared  soil. 
The  oocoMtH  of  Jodah^  work,  like  that  of  Hesckiah.  is  written  by  ono 
of  the  Dmteranomic  Khool:  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  describes  the 
promulgattoo  ol  the  teaching  under  which  he  lives.  It  is  part  uf 
the  scheme  which  runs  through  the  book  of  Kinp"!,  and  its  apparent 
object  is  to  show  that  the  Temple  planned  by  David  and  founded  l>y 
Solomon  ultimately  gained  its  true  position  as  the  only  sanctuary 
of  Yabwoli  to  which  hk  — iduwuia  ihoHid  icpak.  Accoidiaglv, 
in  handtiwt  Jonah's  nmsnra  tno  writer  ao  longer  rcfen  to  tae 
phees.  But  if  Tosiah  carried  out  the  reforms  asrribcd  to  him 
(bejr  ware  of  no  la<^ting  effect.  This  is  conclu^ivdv  ^hown  by  the 
wnitnes  of  Jeremiah  {xxv.  3-7.  xxx>n,  1  kt)  >  and  f'rclciel.  Jo'iah 
himself  is  praised  for  his  justice,  but  faithless  lufLih  iv  in-'inciTr 
(Jer.  iii.  10),  and  those  who  claim  to  possess  Vahueh's  law  arc 
drnounced  (viii.  8).  If  Israel  cuuld  appear  to  be  bcttrr  than  Judah 
(ill.  1 1 :  Rzek.  xvi,  niiL),  the  religious  revival  wa<i  a  practical  failure, 
and  it  was  not  uaiiactotury  btpr  that  the  opportunity  aeain  came 
to  put  any  aev  tHaUag  into  effect  (f  ao).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  hiis  a  clviractcristic  social-religious  wde; 
it-,  hununi^y.  i  hibnthropy  and  charity  arc  the  distinctive  features 
of  its  law*,  and  Jo-.i.ih's  r'[>iil.il ion  (Jcr.  xxii.  15  sen  )  •'•nd  the 
cirrutnstanres  in  which  he  was  chosen  king  may  »ii|?<jr«t  that 
be,  Uke  Jehoash  (2  Kings  xL  1 7 :  cf .  xxiiL  3),  had  entered  into  a 
fcckwoGM  cowjat  with  a  peofile  whf,  aa  Micah's  writiaia  Vfoald 
indicate,  had  suffered  grievous  oppcession  and  misery.* 

17.  The  Fdl  of  the  Judaean  M^ncr  hy. — In  Josiali's  reign  a 
■ew  era  was  beginoing  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Assyria  w^ls 
gajtidljr  decajfing  and  Egypt  bad  recovered  from  the  blows  of 
Aanr-bani-pal  (to  which  the  Ucbrew  pr(^>lkct  Nabum  alludes, 
iiL  ft-io).  PsammeUdMt  (Ftamtch)  I.,  one  of  the  abkst  of 
Egyptian  rulers  for  many  centuiiea,  thrtw  off  th*  imyiiui  yoke 

>  See  G.  Maspero.  Gtuk.  d.  morpniUmi.  VtOm  (l«77).  P-  446; 
E.  Naville,  Proc.  Soc.  BM.  ArckaM.  (1907).  PP-  33^  s<|a.,  and  T.  K. 
Chcyne,  Decline  end  Fall  of  Jndak  (1908),  p.  13.  with  references. 
(The  genuineness  of  such  discoveries  is  naturally  a  matter  for  his- 
torical criticism  to  dcviiJc  1  iius  the  discovery  of  Numa's  laws  in 
Rome  (Livy  xl.  39),  upon  which  undue  weiobt  has  sometimes  been 
Uid  (sec  KkMlemMaa,  Ar  AateftMch  (1900).  pp.  lU  *qq-.  was  not 
accepted  as  gmaiae  Vf  tha  sanate  {who  had  the  laws  destroyed), 
and  probably  not  hjT  PKny  himself.  Oily  Afi  bt«r  anttauan  -^ 
dunjz  to  the  Mw  ill  Aair  trustworthinfM  CChwiaaito/srf,)] 

*0ath  hinii  ohm  Id  the  throae  afM^jiMMHpii|gM|wwd  at 


with  ihi-  help  of  troops  from  .\sia  Minor  and  employed  ihcje  to 
Ru.ird  his  eastern  frontiers  at  JDdneh.  He  also  rwivcil  the  old 
trading  cotinexiona  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  A  Chaldean 
prince,  NabopoJasaar,  set  himself  up  in  Babylonia,  and  Assyria 
was  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Aikuza.  It  was  perhapa 
after  this  that  an  inroad  of  Scythians  (f  .v.)  occurred  (c.  6*6  BX:); 
if  k  did  aot  aovaltjr  touch  Juddu  ih*  advMit  of  tha  fwavb  •( 
the  BMth  afptui  to  have  ciMed  patt  ahiai  (Jm.  fv/^: 
Zephaaiab).  Hfth^Ww  fn  g«m«r4«  fc^p— *rmM«einutd  hike 
later  (tbougli  temporary)  name  f^cythopolfl  aa  edio  of  the  inffft* 
si'in.'  Later,  Ncclio,  s-.n  ui  I'sammftichus,  prc^XMcd  to  add 
to  Egypt  Mjmc  of  the  .'\ssyriu.n  provi:Hi  ^.  .thiI  marched  through 
Palestine.  Josiah  at  once  interposed  ,  it  un. .  rt.un  v.  hither,  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  EK>-pt,  he  had  hopes  of  txtcudiiiK  his  kitig- 
dom.  or  whether  the  fantous  reformer  was,  like  Man.i^sch,  a  vassal 
of  Ass>Tia.  The  book  of  Kings  gives  the  standpoint  of  a  later 
Judaean  writer,  but  Joaiah's  anthority  over  a  much  larger  area 
than  Judah  afeae  ia  annratfd  Igr  niii.  ao  (part  of  an  additha), 
and  1^  the  NfeveaoeB  to  Oe  hovis  al  RUali  fa  EmL  vL  14, 
ELioaet).  HewasthdBatllitgUllftitfa<,aad%)rpt.uiatbe 
long-distant  past,  agata  fcdd  Mcitiiie  tnd  Syria.  The  Judaeans 
ma<leJehoahaz(orShanijm)  thcirking.fiul  the  Ph.iraoh  banislu  d 
him  to  Egypt  three  months  later  and  appointed  his  brotlicr 
Jehoiakim.  Shortly  afterwards  Nineveh  fell,  anri  with  it  the 
einpire  which  had  dominated  the  fortunes  of  Palestine  for  over 
two  ei-nturii-^  r.M,e  5  10).  Kabonidus  (Nabunaid)  king  of  Baby- 
lonia (556  B.C.)  saw  io  the  disaster  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for 
the  lacrikgc  of  Sennacherib;  the  Hebrew  profits,  for  their 
part,  exulted  over  Yahwcb's  far-reaching  iudgncat.  The  newly 
formed  Chaldean  power  at  once  reoagnixed  In  Nccbo  a  dametoni. 
rivat  and  Kthnpolaiaac  ecnt  hit  aon  Ncbnchadreaar,  who  ow>. 
thM«tlKBgypthailiMceaatCBKfteailih(te5).  The  battle  vaa 
the  tunJng-poini  of  the  age,  and  with  it  the  succession  t>f  the  new 
Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kinfidom  was  assured.  Put  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Judih  were  not  broken  e  tJ.  I  hc  eour!,e- 
of  events  is  not  clear,  but  Jehoiakim  (q.v.)  at  all  events  was  in- 
clined to  rely  uf-on  E(?ypl.  He  died  just  as  NebuchadrcMar, 
f<  :r;i:  his  warnings  diircgarded,  was  preparing  to  lay  ticfe  to 
Jii  .  alcm.  His  young  son  Jchoiocbin  surrendered  after  o 
three  months'  reign,  with  his  mother  and  the  court;  they  wtm 
taken  away  to  Babylonia,  together  with  a  number  of  the  artlMB. 
chw  (m6).  JcfaoiaUiB'a  brother,  Mauaniah  or  Zedehiah,  was 
aet  ia  Gb  place  mder  IB  oath  cl  dle^ance,  whScb  be  broke,  pre- 
ferring Hophra  the  new  king  of  Ei^pt.  A  few  yeen  later  the 
second  siege  took  place.  It  began  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  January  587.  The  lookcd-for  interment i'ln  of  Ppypt  waa 
unavailing,  although  a  tcrn|X)rary  raiving  of  the  bie^e  itL-pired  wfld 
bopca.  Desertion,  pestilence  an  l  1  mi  uc  u(!(led  to  the  usual 
horrors  of  a  siege,  and  at  length  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  586,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Zcdckiah  fled 
towards  the  Jordan  valky  but  was  seized  and  taken  to  Nebuchad- 
rczcar  at  Riblah  (45  m.  south  of  Ilamalh).  His  sons  were  slain 
befonUa  qpea,  Bad  he  himaeU  waa  biladed  aad  caaded  of  to 
BahyleiiaftcraRigBaf  deven  yeats.  ^'^'*^**^y****f'Hfi  Wi'lpwitf- 
adan  was  sent  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  rebellious  city,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  586  B.C.  Jerusalem  was 
df?.l roved.  The  Temple,  p.ilace  and  city  buildings  were  burned, 
the  w.ills  hrol:rri  d"wn.  the  chief  priest  Scraiah,  the  second  prie?t 
Zepli.in-  ill,  .Ti;  1  other  leaders  Were  put  to  ili.ilh.  .-.-.A  a  LirKe  Lvuly 

of  [Ko[ilc  was  again  carried  away.  The  disaster  became  tbe 
grc^t  epoch-making  event  for  Jewish  history  and  btetatttre. 

Throughout  these  Stormy  years  the  prophet  Jemniah  had 
realized  that  Judoh's  oa|y  Mpe  Iigr  ia  sabmiuion  to  Babykmlb 
Stigiaartiadaaanaitar,awndMdtn»BifriiaBed,hehadBat 
ceaeed  to  attar  hh  waindap  to  deaf  tan.  ahboogh  Zedaknh 
himself  was  perhaps  open  to  persuasion.  Now  the  penally  had 
been  paid, and  (he  Babylonians,  whose  policy  w.-is  less  destructive 
than  that  of  .•\^^>IiJ.  contentc<i  themselves  witlj  appointing  as 
govenior  a  certain  Gedaliah.  The  new  centre  was  Mizpah,  a 
•  ommanding  eminence  and  sanctu.iry,  Joul  5  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem;  and  here  Gedaliah  iuued  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
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be  ky&l  to  Babylonia  and  to  resume  their  former  peaceful  occu- 
pations. The  land  had  not  been  devasUted,  and  many  gladly 
ntonwd  from  their  hidini-plaoca  io  Moab,  Edom  and  Ammon. 
Bat  illtr^f*^  tarrimn  of  fognl  family  under  bhraacl 
bttritned  with  Baalb,  kbg  «f  Abuwib.  Hw  plot  nsultcd  in 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  an  OMOceewM  ■ttenpt  to  carry  ofl 
various  princesses  ntul  officials  who  bad  been  left  in  thr  governor's 
care.  This  new  cunfusion  and  a  natural  fear  of  Babylonia's 
vengeance  led  miny  to  fed  (hat  their  only  iafety  by  in  flight  to 
Egypt,  and,  although  warned  by  Jeremiah  that  even  there  the 
tuofd  would  find  them,  they  fled  south  and  took  refuge  in 
Tlbpr"****  (Daphnae,  f.t.)>  afterwards  forming  small  settle* 
Beats  in  etlMr  parts  of  Egypt.  But  the  thread  of  the  history 
b  broken,  and  laut  fran  aa  altaaioa  ta  the  femar  shawa  to 
the  captive  Jeboiiiiia  (wKh  <»UA  the  ttookt  of  laaaiih  and 
Kings  condude),  there  i-^  n  y,^->  in  the  records,  and  irtwUMcnt 
events  are  viewed  fron  a  new  standpoiat  (i  ao). 
The  last  tnryeeiief  tie ladseeaMaifcaipwiBl  siwiHlllii  nit 

problem  V 

(a)  That  there  was  some  fluctuation  of  tradition  is  evident  in  the 
case  of  Ichoiakim,  with  whoae  quiet  end  (a  Kinga  uuv.  6  l*cc  also 
Luciah]:  a  Chroo.  xxxvL  8  (S^uaiiatU  oostrast  the  fate  fore- 
shadowed in  Jer.  xxiL  i8  acq.,  anvL  30  {d.  Jos.  AnL  x.  6.  a  txq  ). 
The  traditioa  of  his  CSptmn^  ft  Chran.  nxvi  6;  Dan.  L  3^  has 
apparently  coirfusad  Ma  wita  JAoiKhia,  and  the  bttcr's  mgn  is 
•o  brief  that  some  overlapping  is  coocervabie.    Moreover,  the 

f>ro(>hrcy  111  Jir.  xxxiv  5  that  Zvdekiah  would  die  in  [kmlC  is  not 
i^rnc  ujt  liy  the  lii-ti>ry,  nor  docs  Joeiah's  fate  at;rrc  with  the 
(•r-  .nii-*-iti7  Kint:^  xxii  JO  There  is  also  an  evident  relation  between 
the  pairs:  Jchoahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  leboiachin  and  Zedeitiah 
lianhM  ni^B),  and  the  difficulty  Idt  in  recard  to  the  aeoood 
ana  Aaoisabviaas  ui  the  attempts  of  the  Jewish  nistoriaa  Joeephus 
CD  prevlde  a  compromtte.  The  contemporary  prophecies  ascribed 
to  Tefcmiah  and  Ewkid  require  careful  examination  in  this  con- 
nexion, partly  as  rejprds  their  traditional  background  (especially 
the  headings  and  setting),  and  partly  for  their  contents,  the  details  of 
fthirti  Kimetimes  do  not  adroit  of  a  literal  interpretation  in  accor- 
dm  1  with  our  pri-sent  historical  material  (cf.  Exek.  aix.  3-0.  where 
the  two  brothers  carried  off  to  Egypt  and  Babylan  reapcctivdy  would 
Stem  to  be  Jchoahas  and  his  nqtbcw  Jehoiadiin). 

(U  SsM  fluctuation  is  obvious  ia  the  number,  dates  and  crtcnt 
of  the  deportations.  Jer.  liL  aA-30  gives  a  toul  of  4600  peraons. 
in  contrast  to  a  Kings  xxiv.  14.  16  (the  numbers  are  not  inclusive), 
ud  rn-kon^  three  deportations  in  the  7th  (?  17th).  iRth  and  23rd 
ynrs  of  NetiiK  h.iilreizar.  Oldy  the  second  is  specifically  said  to  be 
iron  Jerusalem  (the  remaining  are  of  Judaeans),  and  the  last  has 
been  pLausiblv  connected  with  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  an  interval 
of  five  years  being  assumed.   For  thk  twenty-third  year  Josephus 

BalL  z.  9, 9)  gives  aa  invaaioa  ef  Egfpt  and  an  attack  upon  Am mon, 
oab  and  FilestiBC  (see  NaaocaAaaaiZAK). 
(t)  That  thaesik  lasted  seventy  years  (t  from  586  s.c.  to  the  com- 
pletion of  tiw  second  temple)  is  the  view  of  the  canonical  history 
(2  C^hron.  xxxvi.  at;  Jer.  xxv.  II,  nix.  10;  Zrch.  i.  13;  cf.  Tyre, 
l\a.  xxiii^  15).  but  it  is  usuallv  reckoned  from  the  first  dcjxirtatKin, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  of  greater  significance  than  the  second 
(Jer.  xxiv.  xxix.).  and  it  may  be  a  round  number.  Another  difficulty 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  4d  years  in  Esek.  iv.  6  (cf.  Egypt.xxix.  11), 
and  the  aya  in  5  (Septuagint  150  or  190:  130  m  Jos.  s.  9.  7  end). 
A  period  cf  fifty  years  is  allowed  by  the  chronotoncal  scheme 
(t  Kings  vi.  I ;  cf.  Jos.  C  Ap.  Lai),  and  the  late  book  of  Baruch  (vi.  3) 
•vue  spcalu  of  seven  generations.  Varying  chrortological  scbeme-i 
may  have  been  current  and  some  weight  nuist  be  hid  upon  the 
roniruiiie  vagueness  of  the  klManeel  iaforawtioa  H  later 

»ritiiiv>  fsee  DaVTEL). 

(ii  t  he.itiitti.lrol theneighbonringpeoplescoastitutesaDotherseri- 
ous  prot>lem  (cf.  a  Kings  xsiv.  a  and  a  Chroa.  xsxvi.  5.  where  Ludan's 
iTOtndnn  and  the  Scptnagint  respectively  add  the  Samaritans!),  in 
view.of  the dRmnstanccs of  (jcdatiah's appointment  0^-  al-  n. 


abow)  as  contrasted  with  the  frequent  prophecies  against  Ammoo. 
Moab  and  Edom  which  tetm  tobeeontemporarv  (sec  Eikmi;  Moan). 

(f)  Finally,  thr  rrcurrrneeof  similarhistoricalsituatiottsin Judaean 
history  must  be  toniidercd.  The  peri<xi  utvdcr  review,  with  its  rela- 
tions Utween  Jijd.»h  ,ind  Fgypt,  can  be  illustrated  by  prophecies 
a'<<riU'd  to  a  sirrnl.ir  situation  in  the  time  of  Hecekiah.  But  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  not  quite  unique,  and  somewhat  later 

SudTuw^neards  are  sHcnt.  ncre  are  a  aambsr  of  appareni^ 
nlatcd  pssssges  which,  however,  on  internal  grounds,  are  unsuitable 
to  the  pitainit  period,  and  when  they  show  Independent  signs  of  a 

.liter  d.ile  (in  their  present  form),  there  is  a  very  stronic  probability 
that  tliiy  rvfer  to  such  iud^fjuent  disasters.  The  scintiness  of 
histtoriral  tradition  makes  a  hrud  solution  imptiSKibUr.  but  the  study 
of  these  years  has  an  important  Iw  armK  on  the  hi»tory  of  the  later 
Judaean  state,  which  has  been  characteristically  treated  from  the 
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of  view,  the 


•elves  as  the  kernel  of  "  Israel."   From  this  poiat 
desire  to  iniendfy  the  denndaiion  of  Palcstiac  aadthefstnef  lis 
and  to  look  t«  the  Babykmian  cailcs  for  the  MtaXb  can 


remnant,  ■ 
probably  be 


hi  the  wfitincs 


iS.  /afvael  CmMfM*  and  He  £jnfe.— Ma^r  fl(  the  exfles 
accepted  tbeir  lot  sad  settled  down  in  Babylonia  (cf .  Jer.  xzix. 

4-7);  Jewish  colonies,  too,  were  being  founded  in  Egypt.  The 
agriculturists  and  herdsmen  who  had  been  left  in  Palestine 
formed,  as  always,  the  staple  population,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  either  Judkh  or  Israel  as  denuded  of  its  inbabilanli. 
The  down-trodtlen  peasanU  were  left  fa  peace  to  divide  the  land 
aaionc  tbda,  and  aew  conditions  aioee  as  thqr  taok  aver  the 
oeraenese  estates.'  Bat  the  aid  caatiaaitjr  tm  Mt  CBtfadjr 
bnAen;  there  was  a  return  to  eariter  coaditions,  and  life  moved 
more  freely  in  its  wonted  chsBWfls,  The  fall  of  the  monarchy 
involved  a  reversion  to  a  pre-monarchical  s!r.;c.  It  h.i !  rcarrtly 
been  otherwise  in  Israel.  The  Israelites  who  hid  Ixm  carried 
off  by  the  Assyrians  were  also  removed  from  the  cult  o!  the  land 
(cf.  I  Sam.  uvi.  ig;  Ruth  i.  15  seq  ).  It  is  possible  that  some  bad 
escaped  by  taking  timely  refuge  among  their  brethren  In  Jndsh; 
indeed,  if  national  tiadition  availed,  there  were  doubtlas  tiiBSS 
wbea  |ndnb  out  hs  ejw  apnn  the  land  with  wUch  it  had  beca 
so  intimatdy  connected.  It  would  certainly  ha  aawise  to  draw  a 
sharp  boundary  line  between  the  two  districts;  tings  of  Judah 
could  be  tempted  to  restore  the  kint;ilMm  of  their  tradi':  1  I 
founder,  or  Assyri.i  might  be  com]ilrii'-.,Tnt  towards  a  fajiiiial 
Judaean  va-s;vil.  The  character  of  the  .Assyrian  domination  over 
Israd  must  not  be  misundcrAood;  the  regular  payment  of 
tribute  and  tbe  provision  of  Uoops  were  the  main  rcquircnciUs, 
and  the  position  of  the  masses  underwent  little  chance  if  an 
Assyrian  fovcroor  took  the  place  of  an  unpopular  native  ndet. 
Tbe  two  lections  of  the  Hebrews  who  had  had  so  oiach  la 
common  were  scarcely  severed  by  a  border-Uns  only  a  few  mlis 

to  the  north  of  JeruMlcm,  Rut  Israel  .tftcr  the  fail  of  Samaria 
Ls  artifid-illy  excluded  from  the  Judaean  horizon,  and  lies  as  a 
foreign  l.intl,  although  Judah  itself  had  .sutlertd  from  the  intru- 
sion of  foreigners  in  the  preceding  centuries  of  war  and  turmoil, 
and  strangers  had  settled  in  her  midst,  had  formed  part  ef  |he 
royal  guard,  or  had  even  served  as  janissaries  (S  15,  end). 

Samaria  had  experienced  sevenl  changes  in  its  origiad 
population.*  and  as  instructive  stay  tells  how  the  mlnalits, 
in  their  ignorsaeeof  the  religion  of  their  new  hooM,  iacuited  the 
divine  wrath.  Cmjus  refio  ejus  religio — settlement  upon  a  new 
soil  involved  dependence  upon  its  god,  and  accordingly  priests 
were  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaritans  in  the  fear  of  Yahweh. 
Thenceforth  they  continued  the  worship  of  the  Israelite  Yabwch 
along  with  their  own  native  cults  (a  Kings  xviL  34-38,  33)- 
Their  descendants  claimed  participation  in  tbe  privileges  of 
the  Judaeans  (cf .  Jer.  sli.  5),  and  must  have  identified  ibcswdves 
with  the  aU  atock  (Sara  iv.  a).  Whatever  laceUactiea  thar 
preserved  of  their  or^n  and  of  the  cfacumataaees  «f  dwir  catiy 
would  be  retold  from  a  new  standpoint;  the  ethnologic&l  tradi* 
tions  would  gain  a  new  meaning;  the  assimilation  would  ia 
time  become  complete.  In  vieA'  of  subsequent  events  it  would 
be  ditiicult  to  find  a  more  interesting  subject  of  inquiiy  tbaa 
the  internal  fcHglaat  and  aochilntfral  conUtionB  la  Sawiaria  at 
this  age. 

To  the  propheu  the  religioQS  positioo  was  lower  in  Judsh 
than  ia  Saauiiia,  tahase  iaiqutties  wen  Icia  fifewoua  (jir.  SL 
tt  leq.,  BdB.  t*  eqq-;  Eadc.  xvL  51).  Tbe  fnater  prrvalaMe 

of  hehthen  elements  in  Jerusalem,  as  detailed  in  the  reforms  of 
Josiah  or  in  the  writings  of  tbe  prophets  (cf  Erck.  viii  ).  wouW 

•  So  also  oT»e  can  now  compare  the  evtimale  t.ilien  of  ihi-  J«-»  >.  la 
Egypt  in  ler.  xliv.  with  the  actual  religious  conditions  which  are 
known  to  have  prevailed  bter  at  Elephantine*  whctc  a  small  Jewiife 
colony  worshipped  Yahu  (Yahweh)  at  thiHr  own  temple  (aee  E. 
Sachau,  "  Drri  aram.  Papyrusurkunde,"  in  the  if  MaMfswgos  of 
the  Prussian  Aradrmy.  Berlin.  I907). 

•  Sargon  had  removed  Babylonians  into  the  laisd  of  Haiti  (Syria 
and  PaleMine),  ,ind  in  71 5  B  f  among  the  colonists  were  tribes  appar- 
ently of  devrl  origin  (T.Tmud.  M.iy.ipa.  (kc  ) ,  Other  settlements  arr 
a-^riNnJ  (n  fivir  li.iddun  jnd  [i>  rh.<;i-s  .^•^ur-l)ani•p^|l  (F^zra  iv.  3,  lo). 
See  (or  tbe  evidence,  A.  E.  Cowley,  Enry.  Bib..  eU.  4^57:  J.  /L 


ley,  tisnr.  Btb..  ew.  43*7; 
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•t  least  suggest  that  the  destruction  of  the  state  was  not  entirely 

a  disaster.  To  this  catastrophe  may  be  due  the  fragmentary 
character  o(  old  Judacan  hiitorical  traditions.  Moreover,  the 
land  was  purified  it  became  divorced  from  the  prauticLS 

oi  a  luxurious  court  and  lost  many  of  its  worst  inbabiiasts. 
In  Israel  as  in  Judah  the  political  disasters  not  only  meant 
a  tUfUng  of  population,  they  alio  broucbt  into  pcooriaence 
tha  dd  popvlar  and  BOD^>ffidal  nligloat  dM  chuacter 
of  which  Is  not  to  be  ooDdenned  because  of  the  attitade.«l 
lofty  prophets  in  advance  of  their  age.  When  there  taeta 
like  the  R(  rfi::fiilefi  (Jt  r_  xxiv.),  when  the  Judaean  fjeldscaald 
produce  a  Muah  or  a  Zcphaniah,  and  when  Israel  no  doubt 
had  men  who  inherited  the  spirit  of  a  Hosca,  the  nature  cif  ilu: 
underlying  conditions  can  be  more  justly  appreciated.  'Ihc 
writings  of  the  prophets  were  cherished,  not  only  in  the  un- 
fnownfala  atnxMphere  of  courts  (see  Jer.  xxivi.,  31  sqq.),  but 
tho  in  the  chdes  of  their  followers  CIn.  viii.  16).  In  the  quiet 
amaQer  sanctuaries  the  oid-tiinc  bdMi  ifcn  maiBtain*ri,  and  the 
priesu,  often  perhaps  of  the  ddv  native  stock  (d.  s  Kings 
jtvii.  »8  and  above),  were  the  recognized  gTiardians  of  the  rcli- 
fjous  cults.  The  old  stories  of  earlier  days  encircle  places  which, 
though  denounced  for  their  corruption,  were  not  regarded  as 
Olegilimate,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
post  are  now  preserved  they  reveal  an  attempt  to  purify  popular 
belief  and  thought.  In  the  domestic  circles  of  prophetic 
communities  the  part  played  by  their  great  heads  in  history 
did  not  sufler  in  the  tdliag^  and  H  is  pcobaUa  that  soom  part 
at  least  at  the  extant  Mstoiy  of  tha  liweHM  htogdosn  peswd 
through  the  hands  of  men  whose  inteicsl  lay  la  the  pre-eminence 
of  their  seers  and  their  beneficent  deedk  oa  behiUf  of  these  small 
communities.  This  interest  and  the  popular  tone  of  the  history 
may  be  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  literature  does  not  take 
us  into  the  midst  of  thai  wolid  «f  activity  la  which  tha  ataUs 
unfolded  themselves. 

AMioagh  the  records  preserve  complete  silenc*  upon  the  period 
now  under  review,  it  is  ncce»»ary  to  free  oncnelf  from  the  narrow  out- 
look  ot  the  later  Judaean  compilers.  It  is  a  enttuitous  assumption 
that  the  history  of  (north)  Urail  ceased  with  the  (all  of  Suimaria  or 
that  Judah  then  took  ovir  l>raclite  lit<  i.i:iir«-  ami  inhLTittii  the  old 
Israelite  spirit:  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  earlier  writiii^4 
is  of  historical  importanoa.  It  is  true  that  the  situation  in  Urat  I 
or  Samaria  continues  obeeure^  but  a  careful  study  of  literary  pro- 
ductions, evidently  not  cariier  than  the  7tb  century  B.C.,  icvcals  a 
particular  loftiness  of  conception  ami  a  tendency  which  finds  its 
{Mralleli  in  Hosea  and  approximate*  the  pcrutiar  characteristics 
of  the  Dcutcronomic  school  of  thought.  But  the  history  which  the 
I  udacan  writers  have  handed  down  is  influenced  by  the  later  hostility 
between  ludah  and  Samaria.  The  traditional  bond  between  the 
north  and  south  which  nothing  could  efface  (cf.  Jos.  AnL,  xL  8, 6)  has 
been  carried  back  to  the  earliest  ages;  yet  the  present  pcfMi  after 
the  age  of  rival  kingdoms,  judah  and  Isnd,  and  before  the  foUMU- 
tion  of  Judaism,  is  that  in  which  the  historical  background  for  the 
inclusion  o(  Judah  among  the  "  sons "  of  Israel  is  equally  suit- 
able (H  5,  20,  end).  The  circumstjnces  favoured  a  closer  alliance 
between  the  people  of  Palestine,  and  a  kiri.it.  r  pf  jitiini  :  l-c  of  the 
old  holy  places  (Hebron,  Hcihcl,  ShfrhL  m,  Ac  ),  of  uhn  h  ihr  ruined 
Jerusalem  would  not  be  one,  and  the  cxistiny  c<miJitinn  lA  Juriah 

mnd  Israclirom  internal  and  non-poiittcal  points  oi  view — not  their 
condition  in  the  pre-meaaicycsl  a|sa  is  the  awia  cracial  piaWam 
in  biblical  history.' 

1 9.  PcTsicn  Period*— The  connt «f  cveaU  faoai  tha  middle 
of  the  6th  century  s.c.  to  the  dose  of  the  Persian  period  is 
lamentidrfy  ofascue,  although  much  indirect  evidence  indicates 
that  this  afB  hohb  the  hqr  to  the  growth  «f  wdtlen-bihlkal 
history.  It  was  an  age  of  literary  activity  whidi  BUBltestcd 
itself,  not  in  contemporary  historical  records — only  a  few  of 
which  have  survived— but  rather  in  the  special  treatment  of 
ptavioilB^  Tnftttfg  sources.    The  problems  are  of  unusual 

•Theaiwwing  recognition  that  the  land  was  not  depopulated  after 
gM  is  W  funr&menfal  significance  for  the  criticism  of  "exilic" 
and  •"post-exilic"  history.  G.  A.  Srrsith  thus  sums  up  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  extent  of  the  deportaii  :  "  .  .  .  .\  larce  niajority 
of  the  Jewish  people  {cmaincd  on  the  Land.  This  conclusion  may 
■laftle  «a  wWi  «ur  tmefally  icceivcd  notions  of  the  whole  nation  as 
•ded.  Bat  then  aie  facts  which  support  it "  UemMUm,  it.  a68). 

•  Oa  the  iihce  ef  Mcstiae  la  PmiBn  Matory  ace  PiasiA:  ^isry, 
aarisB*,  cspscislly  |  s  B.{  abo  AaTASB*»i  Cannn;.  Oraos: 
|)iaBioa.aBi 


intricacy  and  additional  light  is  needed  from  external  evidence. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  this  fir5l.  .Srarrrly  -to  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jeru.s.ilcm,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the 
cast  in  the  j  i  r  .  n  <  f  (  >  :;,  the  Great.  Babylon  .speedily  fell 
(5J9  B.C.)  and  a  fresh  era  opened.  To  the  petty  states  this  meant 
only  a  change  of  masters;  they  now  became  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  capkst  of  antiquity.  Tha  profiheu  who  had  jaarked 
in  the  put  tha  advcak  «l  AasyiiiBna  and  ^'"I'trfw  now  liind 
their  eyes  upon  the  advance  of  Cyrus,  confidMt  that  the  fall 
of  Babylon  would  bring  the  restoration  of  (heir  fortunes.  Cyrus 
was  hailed  as  the  divinely  appointed  savi(.>ur,  the  aiiuintcd  one 
of  Vahwch.  The  poetic  imagery  in  which  the  prophets  i.luthcd 
the  d<x>m  of  Babylon,  like  the  rtjrnantic  account  of  Herodotus 
(i.  lyi ),  falls  short  of  the  simple  contemporary  account  of  Cyrus 
himself.  Ifc  did  not  fulfil  the  detailed  piedictiona,  and  the 
events  did  not  reach  the  ideals  of  Hebrew  writeia;  but  thCM 
anticipations  ouy  have  influenced  the  fonn  wUcfa  the  Jcwidi 
traditions  aubseqiwotjy  took.  .MevcftbdeaL  if  Qms  was  aol 
originally  a  Fenian  and  was  not  a  worshipper  of  Yahwdi 
(Isa,  xli.  25^1  fif"  least  tolerant  towards  subject  races  and 

their  religions,  and  (he  persistent  traditions  unmistakably  point 
to  the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  held.  Throughout  the 
Persian  supremacy  Palestine  was  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  course  of  events  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (with  which 
intercourse  was  continual),  and  some  light  may  thus  be  in- 
directly thrown  on  its  otherwise  obscure  political  history.  Thus, 
when  Cambyies,  the  ion  of  Clynis»  oisde  his  great  eqicdition 
against  Egypt,  with  the  fleets  of  Phocdida  and  Cyprus  and 
with  the  camels  of  the  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Palestine  iLwlf  was  concerned.  Also,  the  revolt  which  broke 
out  in  the  Pcrsiaifprovinccs  at  this  juniluic  may  have  t.vtcndcd 
to  Palestine;  although  the  usurper  Darius  encountered  his  most 
serious  opposition  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  his  empire.  An 
outburst  of  Jewish  religious  feeling  is  dated  in  the  Kcond  year 
of  Darius  (520),  but  whether  Judah  was  making  a  bold  bid  for 
indepcadenoe  or  bad  received  special  favour  for  abstaining 
from  tha  above  revolts,  eiteiBal  evidence  akoe  can  decide. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius  there  was  a  fresh  revolt 
in  Egypt;  it  was  quelled  by  Xerxes  (485-465),  who  did -not 
imitate  the  religious  tolerance  of  his  predecessors.  Artaxcrxes  I. 
Longimanus  (465-4*5),  attracts  attention  because  the  famous 
Jewish  reformers  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  flourished  under  a  king 
of  this  name.  Other  revolts  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  for  these 
and  also  for  the  rebellion  of  the  Persian  satrap  Megabyzos 
(c.  448-447).  independent  evidence  foe  tlie  position  of  Judah  is 
needed,  since  a  catastrophe  ppparsatly  hsfeli  the  unforiunata 
atatabsfoiaNiAsadiihappeinapoathesoeneb  UtUeisknowa 
of  the  mild  and  Indolent  Artamms  II.  llaeBsoa  (404^-359). 
With  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire  Egypt  rcas* 
serted  its  independence  for  a  time.  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs  III. 
Ochu.s  (359-338),  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  were  in  revolt; 
the  rising  was  quelled  without  mercy,  and  the  details  of 
the  vengeance  arc  valuable  for  the  possible  fate  of  Palestine 
itself.  The  Jewish  historian  Joscpbus  (Amt,  xi.  7)  records 
the  enslavement  of  the  Jews,  the  pdhttlOB  of  the  'i\ni!>[e  by  a 
certahi  Bifoaes  (see  Baooas),  and  a  seven  years'  punishment. 
Other  late  sooroes  atnato  the  dcitiuction  of  Jericho  and  a 
deportation  of  the  Jews  to  Babylonia  and  la  Hjricaaia  (on  tha 
Caspian  Sea).  The  evidence  for  the  eatastroplics  aader 
Artaxerxes  I.  and  III.  (rcc  .Artaxeexes),  exclusively  ronlainrd 
in  biblical  and  in  external  tradition  rcspcctivel}  ,  is  of  j  „  iiLular 
importance,  simc  .several  biblical  passages  rtler  to  di,.isters 
similar  to  those  of  5S6  but  presuppose  difierent  conditions  and  are 
apparaitly  of  later  orfgbL*  The  mwder  of  AitaxctMa  HL  bj 

•  The  evidence  for  Artaxerxes  III.,  accepted  by  Ewald  and  others 
(see  W.  R.  Smith.  Old  Testament  in  Jm  tik  Church,  p.  43a  seq.;  W. 
Judeich,  Kltinasiat.  Stud.,  p.  170;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  £aqr.  Bifr.,  coL 
jjoa;  F.  C.  Kent,  Hist.  \ti^\,  pp.  330  sqq.)  has  however  been  ques- 
tioned by  Wllrich,  Judaica,  35-M  (see  Cheyne,  Encn.  Bib .  rol. 
394t).  The  account  of  Josephtts  (above)  raises  several  diftirulnes, 
cspetially  the  identity  of  Bagoscs.  It  ha*  been  supposed  that  he  has 
placvd  the  record  too  late,  and  that  this  Bagose'  is  the  Judaesa, 
governor  who  flourished  about  408  B.C.   (See  p.  396,  n.  3.) 
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Bafotei  fMe  •  K^bacfc  lo  tbe  veHral  «f  tht  Fieataa  finplM. 

Under  Darius  Codomanaus  (336-330)  the  advancing  Creek 
pow-er  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  at  the  battle  of  Is&us 
in  VI 4  Akx.iad<.r  stilled  its  falc".  Tlic  overthrow  of  Tyre 
aod  (Jaza  secured  the  posMSsion  of  the  coast  and  the  Jcwi&h 
itate  cntmd  apoD  the  Gfeek  period  ^eefasO 

During  these  two  crntiiriM  the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  been  only 
WW  of  an  anx'^'O'^  ^^utjjrct  peoples  enioying  internal  freedom 
provided  in  return  for  a  rc^uUr  tribute.  They  lived  in  comparative 
quietude;  although  Herodotus  knows  the  Patcstinian  ciMst  lie  docs 
rut  mrntion  the  Jrws.  The  earlier  Pcrsi.in  kinK-"  .k  kn  iwli dgcd 
the  viirii":'*  rL-ii5;iMns  i>t  the  ix.tly  («-i.)pks:  th<-y  «rr.  ,u  -.  niii  'inof 
ihcir  temples  and  would  take  rare  lo  prc^wrvc  an  ancient  right  of 
asylum  or  the  priviicKCs  of  long-c*tablisbcd  emits.*  Cyrus  on  enier- 
ine  Dabvlon  had  even  rcjitorcd  the  gods  to  the  cities  to  which  ihey 
belonged.*  Consequently  much  interest  attaches  to  the  evidence 
which  illustrates  trie  environment  of  the  Jews  during  this  period. 
Those  who  hid  Iwcn  scitlered  from  Palestine  lived  in  small  colonies, 
sometimes  mingling  and  intermarrying  with  the  ruitives,  aometimes 
strictly  prcHrv'ing  their  own  indivRliijIlty.  S«imo  took  root  in  the 
t; r,irj;c  l.i iiil-,  arul,  as  later  p<»piil.ir  !.lurit  T  intlii  ate.  cvi  Jcntly  rcichid 
high  positiunsi  others,  retaining  a  more  vivid  tradition  of  the  land 
«ftMir  fat  hers,  cherished  the  idealof  arestosed  Jerusalem.  Excava- 
tion at  Nippur  (f.v.)  in  Babyktnia  has  brought  to  light  nuractoos 
contract  tablets  of  the  Sth  centanr  UX-  with  Hebrew  proper  names 
(Haggai,  l^ianani,  Gcdafiah,  Ac.).  Papyri  from  Elephantine  in 
i"pper  tgypt,  of  the  same  ace,  proceed  from  Ji-wr^h  f.imilies 
who  carry  on  a  floiirishln;^  I'li-ir.i".,  hvi-  .Tnimit;  K^s  ptlitif  and 
l\  r-i.Tns,  and  take  their  oath*  in  ■  ojirts  of  bw  in  the  rume  o(  the  K'od 
"  ^■..hll.■■  the  "Cod  <>f  fhavi  n  '  .vhi.  ..■  temple  dated  from  the 
Egyptian  kings.  Indeed,  it  w.i;.  il.iinu\l  tliat  Cambyscs  had  h  it 
the  ■anctoary  unharmed  but  had  destroyed  the  temples  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  Elephantine,  as  in  Nippur,  the  legal  usages  show 
that  similar  elements  of  Babylonio.Aa^liBa  Csriton  pmwlcdi  and 
the  es  i;l>  rice  from  two  such  widely  separated  Calda  ia  tannietiva 
for  Conditions  in  Palestine  itself.' 

30.  Thf  Rrsiorntion  of  Judah. — The  biblical  hi.story  for  the 
Persian  pcricnl  is  cotiiaiiicd  in  a  new  source — ihc  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  whose  si.if.  Irii.in'  .ind  period  arc  that  of 
Chronicles,  with  which  they  irc  ilo  i  ly  joined.  Aflcir  a  brief 
doKription  of  tiie  iaU  ol  jenualcm  the  "  lewnty  ywua "  of 
tb»«dle  we  paaed  ever,  and  «•  uc  ptangcd  litto  •  bbtorr  of 
the  return  (3  Chron.nicvi.;  Ezra  L).  Althougb  Pidestlne  had  not 
been  depopulated,  and  many  of  the  exiled  Jews  remained  in 
Persia,  the  standpoint  is  (h.it  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon.  Settled  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  they  look  upon 
themselves  .vi  the  sole  comuiunity,  the  true  Israel,  even  ns  it  w.is 
belicvd  xhM  once  before  Israel  entered  and  developed  inde- 
pendi  111  I y  in  the  land  of  its  ancestors.  They  look  back  from  the 
•Ce  when  half-suppreucd  hotiilily  with  Saanaiia  bad  broken 
oat,  aad  when  an  exclusive  JndainB  had  beeo  formML  Tlie 
:  «f  the  writers  is  as  usual  in  the  religious  history;  they 
{ndilfercnt  to,  or  perhaps  rather  ignorant  of,  ihc  strict 
Older  of  events.  Their  narmtivrs  can  be  partially  supplemented 
ftom  other  sources  (Haggai;  Zechariah  i.-viii.;  Isa.  sl.-lxvi.; 
Malacfai),  but  a  consecutive  sketch  k  hunwBila.* 


>  Thus  a  decree  of  Darius  T.  takes  the  part  of  his  subjects  against 
the  excessive  zeal  of  the  official  CaiJatas.  and  grants  freedom  of 
taxation  and  exemption  from  forced  labour  to  those  ronnerti-d  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minur  (liuUdm  dt  rorreffx'ndiincc  krUinujue, 
xiii.  529;  E.  Meyer,  EnliUkung  des  Jud*nlkums,  p.  19  »eq. ;  ci.  id. 
Forsckuntm,  ii.  497).  _ 

•  In  addition  to  this,  the  Egyptian  sforj-  of  the  priest  Ura-hor 
at  the  court  of  Cambyin  and  Darius  reflects  a  policy  of  religious 
tolerance  which  illustratHthe  InbltCBl  acx»ant  of  Etra  and  Nehemiah 
(BrugMrh.  CVjcA.  Aer.  pp.  784  sqq. ;  ux  Cheyne,  Job.  Rdii.  Lift  aJUr 
the  lixilr,  pp.  40-43). 

'  From  Tfma  in  north  Ar.ibia.  .niv),  there  i«  moniimi>ntal  evidence 
of  the  5th  century  I'  C.  for  luriian  and  A*^>ri.in  itiliiirnf  r  ujHin 
the  laneuaj^e,  cult  and  art.  For  Nippur,  see  hab.  lixped.  o]  Vniv.  0/ 
Ptnnsyhuua,  Mrics  A.,  vol.  ix.  (i8qH),  by  H.  V.  Hilprccht;  fur 
Elephantine,  the  Mond  papyri,  A.  11.  Sayce  and  A.  E.  Cowley, 
4napM(^<'A}'''' ^<"°(''r<a  >>' ^riM"  (1906),  and  tba«  ' 


«iu  ^tS,  n.  I ).  For  the  Jewish  colonies  in  general,>ee  H.  CotlWi 
tt..art.  "  Dispersion  "  (with  references);  al»o below,  {aSsa^ 
*See  Ezra  and  Nkmguiaii  with  bibliographkial  relcf 
al-vn  T.  K,  <  !irvne,  Introd  lo  Isaiah  (1895);  Jew.-  Rtlitiom. 
r.Uf  /;.v  }:\iit  (i,s<j^);  K,  S,r.in.  Stud.  t.  EntsUhuntiteuh.  d 

Ctmtindt  (1901);  K.  II.  Kennett  in  Swctc's  Cambridgt  B  

fiiMw  (pp.  9a  sqq.) :  G.  labn.  Dm  BtUkm  B*m  m.  Xtkui^  (1909) ; 
•nd  C.  C  Toncy.  Em  Studu*  (1910}. 


Ib  sfa  M,ae  Captive  JaJaetii  Mag,  Jnhdactin,  had  mrivei 
special  laaiks  ol  favour  fion  Wrtachailwiurt  Mm  Aarit- 

marduk.   So  little  is  known  of  tUi  Mt  of  TMOgnitiea  that 

its  siKnifuM:K e  can  only  be  conjectured.  A  little  later  Tyre 
received  as  i; kir.K  Merbaal  ( SSS-SS^)  *vho  h.^d  been  let l bed  (rota 
Babylonia.  ItaK.lonia  w.is  poliliraliy  untitled,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Liie  Davidic  dynasty  had  descendants;  if  Babylon 
was  assured  of  the  allegiance  of  Judah  further  acta  ol  clemencjr 
may  well  have  followed.  Bnt  the  later  rcccnsioo  of  Judaeaa 
hblory — our  sole  MMWe  tnlirely  ignores  the  elevation  of 
Jahoiarhin  (a  Kii^  ixv.  ay  aqq.;  Jer.  UL  Jt-J4}.  and  pnceeda 
at  ooee  to  the  iim  year  of  Cynit,  who  prodahas  u  hn  divioe 
mission  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (518).  The  Judaean 
Sheshbazzar  (a  corruption  of  some  Babylonian  name)  brought 
back  the  Temple  vessels  which  Ncbuchndre/.7ar  had  carried 
away  and  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  royal  purse.  An  immense  body  of  exiles  is  said  to  have 
relumed  at  this  time  to  Jcnisalem  under  Zrrubbabcl.  who  was 
of  Davidic  descent,  and  the  priest  Jcshua  or  Joihua,  the 
snodMo  of  the  miudcfed  Scniab  (£aim  i.-^;  v.  $). 
When  thcw  fcfuMd  ths  pnffmd  bdp  of  the  people  of  SuauiAt 
men  of  the  same  faith  as  tbemaelvcs  (iv.  2),  their  troubles  began, 
and  the  Samaritans  retaliated  by  preventing  the  rebuilding.  The 
next  historical  notice  is  dated  in  the  second  J-car  of  Darius  (5:0) 
when  two  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  came  forward  to 
kindle  the  Judaeans  lo  new  e/Iorls,  and  in  spile  of  opposition 
the  M  ork  wcnl  steadily  onw  ards,  thanks  lo  the  favour  of  Dariui, 
until  tlic  Temple  was  completed  four  years  later  (Ezra  v.  a,  vi.  tj 
sqq.).  On  the  other  band,  from  the  indcpeiMkal  wriliaa 
•aoibed  to  these  ptophets»  it  appcaia  that  ao  ooaridccablebcqr 
of  exiles  could  have  returned— it  is  still  an  eveal  of  the  AttBM 
(Zcch.  ii.  7,  vi.  15);  little,  if  anything,  had  been  done  to  the 
Temple  (Hag.  ii.  15);  and  Zerubbabcl  is  the  one  to  lake  in 
hand  and  complete  the  great  undertaking  (Zeth.  iv.  g).  The 
prophets  address  thcnisclves  to  men  living  in  comfortable 
abodes  with  olive-fields  and  vineyards,  sulTering  from  bad  seasons 
and  agricultural  deprc-jsion,  and  though  ihc  country  is  un- 
settled there  is  no  refetence  10  any  active  opposition  on  the 
pari  of  Saomftaas.  So  far  from  drawing  any  lesson  from 
the  briUiaat  ewcat  hi  the  leisD  of  Cyrus,  the  prophcu  iatpljr 
that  Yahwehli  wiath  is  ttOl  upoa  the  aaioctuaate  dty  aad  that 
Persia  is  still  the  oppressor.  Consequently,  atthouth  aaul 
bodies  of  Individuals  no  doubt  came  back  (0  Judah  from  tine 
to  linir,  jt.'l  s<:init  ipcri.il  ii;-itl.  o:  i',i\i>ur  ni.iy  have  been  shown 
by  Cyrus.,  the  opinion  has  gained  Kfound  since  thcc:irly  arguments 
of  E.  Schradcr  {Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1S67,  pp.  4fjo-504),  that  the  com- 
piler's representation  of  the  history  b  untrustworthy.  His  main 
object  is  to  make  the  new  Israel,  the  post -exilic  community  at 
Jerusalem,  ooi|tinuiNis,  as  a  society,  with  the  oMIsncL*  Creatsr 
weight  BMHt  he  laM  apon  the  independent  evidence  of  thi 
praphetksl  wiftings,  and  the  objection  that  Palesthw  catdd  not 
have  produced  the  religious  fervency  of  Haggaf  or  Zedharidi 
without  an  initial  impulse  from  Babylonia  begs  the  question. 
Unfortunately  the  internal  conditions  in  the  6lh  century  b  c 
can  be  only  in'iircctly  cstininttd  (§  18),  and  the  political  position 
must  remain  for  the  present  quite  uncertain.  In  Zcrubbabd 
the  |ieo|)le  Ijcheld  onct  more  a  ruler  of  ihe  Davidic  race.  The 
new  temple  heralded  a  new  future;  the  mournful  fasts  cocn- 
memorative  of  Jerusalem's  disasters  would  become  feasts; 
Yahwch  had  left  the  Temple  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but  bad  now 
retvmed  lo  Hoctiff  it  with  hb  presence;  the  city  had  pmgH 
its  iniquity  and  was  fit  once  more  to  become  the  central  sanc- 
tuary. So  Haggai  sees  in  Zerubbabcl  the  representative  of  the 

*  There  is  an  obvious  effort  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  tradition 
(•)  in  Ena  it.  which  gives  a  Imc  of  faoiiiies  who  retuntM  from  cxie 
aachteiuowndty.and  (t)  in  the  return  of  the  holy  vessdi  in  dw 
time  «f  Cyras  (contrast  1  Esdras  iv.  4.1  teq.).  a  view  which,  m  spite 
of  Daa.  L  S,  V.  a  »eq..  conHiets  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  13  and  xxv.  13 
^Ce.  however,  v.  14).  That  attem)>ts  have  been  made  to  adjust 
eolltradii  toiy  representation^  i>  ^uKk:e^t(•^J  by  the  priiphiv  \'  astril>ed 
to  Jeremiah  (xxviL  16  sqq.)  where  the  restoration  of  the  holy  >'CSSels 
finds  no  place  in  the  shorter  text  of  the  Septuagiat  (jMO  W*  IL 
Smith,  Oid  Tett.  amd  Jew.  Churth,  pp.  104  sqq.). 
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idea]  kingdom,  the  trusted  and  highly  favoured  minister  who  was 
the  signet-ring  upon  Yahwch's  hand  (contrasi  Hag.  ii.  74  u  iih  Jer 
xxii.  J3).  Zcchariah,  in  his  turn,  proclaims  the  ovcnlirow  of 
all  difficulties  m  the  path  of  the  new  king,  who  shall  rule  in 
gloty  supfMrted  by  the  pfiest  (Zecfa.  vi.). .  What  political 
■■pifKiow  wtn  levhnd,  what  other  writers  wete  Impirad  by 
these  momentous  events  arc  questions  of  inference. 

A  work  which  inculcates  the  dependence  of  the  state' upon  the 
fnirity  of  itt  niicr  ti  the  unfintshca  book  of  Kinn  with  its  history 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  the  Temple.  Its  ideals  culminate  in 
Jaaiah  (I  16^  end),  and  there  ia  a  atrong  prawimptioa  Ifeat  it  is 
Litwidad  to  mprea*  upon  the  new  era  the  lenons  drawn  fnai  the 
past.  Its  treatment  U  the  monarchy  is  only  part  of  a  ^reat  and  now 
nighly  complicated  literary  undertaking  (traceable  in  the  books 

toftbua  to  King«),  imtpircd  with  the  thought  and  coloured  by 
inguage  characteristic  of  DcutiTonomy  (csix-cblly  the  upcondary 
portions),  which  forms  the  necessary  introduction.  Whatever 
rcfurmit  Josiah  actually  accompti!.hed,  the  restoration  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  LVutcronomic  teaching  into  action; 
ttowgh  it  i>  man  prafaable  that  Deuteronomy  itself  m  the  main  is 
—  aiiich  earlier  than  the  aeciond  half  of  the  6th  century  n.c'  It 
rs  a  strong  nationalist  feeling  which  is  not  restricted  to  Judah 

 e,  but  comprises  a  greater  Israel  from  Kadcsh  in  Naphtali  in 

the  north  ro  Hebron  in  the  south,  arvd  even  extends  beyond  the 

iorflan.  Diitinrti\c  non-Ju(l.ii'.in  features  are  included,  as  m  the 
amaritan  liturcical  othc  e  (Ocut.  xxvii.  14-36),  and  the  evidence  for 
the  roncluMon  tnat  traditions  originally  of  (north)  Israelite  interest 
were  tai(en  over  and  adapted  to  the  later  standpoint  of  Judah  and 
Jentsatera  (vis.  in  tha  Oeuteranomic  book  o(  Kings^  independently 
coafirmt  the  inferenoet  dnwn  from  Deuteronomy  itself.  The  tb- 
■ence  of  direct  testimony  can  be  partially  supplied  by  later  eventa 
«hich  presuppose  the  break-up  of  no  inconsiderable  slate,  ami  imply 
reblions  with  S,imaru  which  had  been  by  no  mrans  so  unfriendly 
as  tl.i-  hi-it.  ri.ins  represent.  A  common  groiitul  (or  Jud.iism  and 
Samarilani<>m  is  obvious,  and  it  is  in  this  obscure  a^c  that  it  is  to  be 
•ought.  But  the  curtain  is  raised  for  too  brief  an  interval  to  allow 
of  more  than  a  passing;  glimpae  at  the  ivstoratioa  of  Judaean  for- 
ttmes:  not  until  the  time  of  Neheniiah,  about  140  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jenualem,  does  the  historical  material  become  less  imperfect. 

Upon  this  blank  period  before  the  foundation  of  Judaism  (l|  31, 
93)  much  light  is  also  thrown  by  another  body  of  evidence.  It  has 
long  been  rec5>gnixcd  that  i  Cnron.  il.  and  iv.  represent  a  Judah 
composed  mainly  of  (jfoups  which  had  niovnj  up  from  the  south 
(Heoron)  to  the  vicinity  ol^  Jcrus>alcm.  It  includes  Caleb  and  Jcrah- 
meel,  Kenite  or  Rechabite  families,  scribes,  &c.,  and  these,  as 
"  aons  "  of  Hexron.  claim  some  relationship  with  Gitead.  The  names 
;  generally  to  an  afTinily  with  south  I'alrstinc  and  north  Arabia 
Midian,  Ac;  ace  especially  the  lists  in  Gen.  xxxvi.^,  and 
that  certain  members  of  a  closxly  rclatefl  collection  of 
gfOUpS  had  separated  from  the  main  body  and  were  ultimately 
enrolled  as  liraelitc*.  It  is  also  rrct>Knirc<l  by  many  xhol.irs  that 
in  the  present  account  of  the  exodui  there  are  irnii  .Unmsi  qf  the 
original  prominence  of  traditioo.s  of  Kadcsh,  and  al'^u  of  a  jouriKy 
Don  hwards  in  which  Caleb,  Keniies  and  others  took  pan  (1 5).  On 
these  and  on  Other  grounds  besides,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  south 
Palestine,  whh  its  north  Arabian  connexions,  is  of  real  importance  in 
biblical  research,  and  for  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  true  significance  of  tnc  evidence.  _  The  usual  tendency 
has  been  to  r^ard  it  in  the  light  of  the  iriiiri<>m  of  early  Israelite 
history,  which  demand*  some  rcconst ruction  (S  H).  and  to  discern 
distinct  tribal  movements  previous  to  the  uniuti  of  Jiiti.ih  and  Urael 
under  David.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elaborate  theory  of  T.  K. 
Chcyne  involves  the  view  tlvat  a  history  dealing  with  the  south 
actually  underlies  our  sources  and  can  be  recovered  bv  emendaticm 
of  the  tctt.  Againat  the  former  is  the  fact  that  although  certain 
graopa  an  nMmatcly  fbiiiid  in  ludah  (ludg.  i.),  the  evidence  for 
the  HUM  <  nifilt  i  eompicst  nortn  of  Kadesh,  almost  at  the  gate  of 
the  promised  tand— cxpKcifly  mentions  Israel ;  and  against  the  latter 
the  evidence  again  shows  that  thin  repre'^^nt.Tf  inn  h.i";  been  drlilwr- 
Stely  subordinated  to  the  entrance  of  l5:r.n:l  from  beyond  the  Jordan.' 

•  The  view  that  Deuteronomy  is  Liter  th.in  the  "th  century  has 
been  suggested  by  M.  Verncs.  NoatelU  hypothise  sur  la  cotnp.  el 
t'orttine  du  DmL  (1887)$  Hawet,  CMUian.  et  m  oritmet  (1878): 
Horst,  in  Ret.  ie  FkUt.  ait  nUg.,  1889:  and  more  recently  by  E.  Day. 
Jmtm.  Bib.  Lit.  (1903),  pp.  ao3  soq.;  and  R.  II.  Kcnnett,  Joum. 
Thttl.  Stud.  (iqo6),  pp.  486  sqq.  The  strongest  count er.arguments 
(•ec  W  E.  Addis,  Doc.  0}  Ilexal.  ii.  2-0)  rely  upon  the  bistoricaJ 
trustworthiness  of  3  Kings  xxii.  seq.  Weighty  reasons  are  brought 
also  by  consj-rvative  writem  against  the  tluNiry  that  Deuteronomy 
d.ites  frorii  or  ,ibi.)L.t  the  age  fit  Ju,ijh,  .im'  ilii:r  objections  to  the 
"  discovery  "  ol  a  new  law-roll  apply  ee|ual!y  to  the  "  re-discovefy  " 
•nd  promulgatinn  of  .in  old  and  authi-ntic  rode. 

*  See.  for  Chcyne 's  view,  his  Dedint  and  Fall  oj  Judak.  Intfoduilion 
<S908V  Tha  fonaar  tendency  has  mmny  supporters;  see,  among 

'     ,N.Scbmidt,tf*H«r<j;MrMf  (i90«).pp.3a2sqq.:C.F. 
Thmk  StaL.  (afiS).      3U        O.  A.  toSi 


In  eStber  ease  the  history  tt  acfiinite  aactfeaa  of  people  may  have 
been  extended  to  Israel  as  a  whola.  but  tliere  is  no  evidence  for  any 
adequate  reconstruction.  Yet  the  pustini  of  distinct  representa- 
tions (ti  the  history  rruiy  be  mcoKnized,  and  since  the  ludaean 
compilers  ui  the  Old  Testament  have  irKor|>or.iled  non-Judacan 
sources  (e.g.  the  history  of  the  northern  monarchy),  it  is  obvious 
tliat*  afiart  fran  ifldbenooa  Jndaean  tradition,  the  southern  groups 
which  were  ultimate^  etirofled  in  Judah  would  possess  their  own 
stock  of  oral  and  written  lo  e.  Hence  it  is  notewortliy  tint  the  late 
editor  of  ludgca  haa  given  the  first  place  to  Otlmlal,  a  Keniaaito. 
and  thereiore  of  Edomite  affinitv,  though  subsequently  rccfconea 
as  a  ludaean  (Judg  i.  13,  i  i.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xxxvi.  11 ;  I  Chron.  iv.  1,1). 
Of  Kenite  interest  is  the  position  of  Cain,  ancestor  of  heroes  of  culture 
and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  (Gen.  iv.  17  sqq.).  One  fragmentary 
source  alludes  to  a  iourncy  to  the  Midiamte  or  Kenite  father-in-law 
of  Moses  with  the  Ark  (^.v.) ;  another  knows  of  its  movements  with 
David  and  the  priest  Abiathar  (a  name  doaely  relatnJ  to  Jet  her  or 
Jcthro;  cf.  also  I  Chroo.  iv.  17).  Distinctively  Calebite  are  the 
stories  of  the  epoitym  who,  fcarleia  of  the  "  giants  "  of  Palestine, 
gained  striking  divine  promises  (Num.  xi v.  1 1-24):  Caleb's  overthrow 
of  the  llebronitc  gLints  finds  a  parallel  in  David's  conflicts  before 
the  capture  of  Jeruv^ili  rn,  and  may  be  associated  with  the  b<'lief  that 
thesf  primitive  Ki.int-.  on:  1  iilled  the  land  (Jo^h.  xi.  ii  mnj.  ;  sec  J  7, 
and  David;  Samlkl,  Book  .ok).  Calebite.  too,  are  Hebron  and  its 
patron  Abraham,  and  both  Itu  re.isc  in  prominence  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives,  where,  moreover,  .in  iinportanibody  of  tradition  can  have 
emanated  only  from  outside  Israel  and  Jwiah  (see  Cbnksis). 
Although  Judah  was  always  closely  cOBMeMO  with  the  south,  these 
"  southern  "  features  (once  clearly  raOfC  CRMMive  and  complete) 
are  found  in  the  Deuteronomic  and  printly  OOaipflations.  and  their 
presence  in  the  historical  records  ran  hanily  be  severed  from  the 
prn;r.  ir;i  IK  e  of  "  southern"  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Jeiuvitem, 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  background  in  1  Chron.  ii. 
iwwnpom  the  dwwlailcii  after  that  disaster,  and  some  tracea  of 
tbese  awBhi  in  f«wd  ia  NAeniah'B  time:  and  while  the  Iraditioaa 
know  «f  a  ■naratloa  from  Edora  (via.  stonca  of  Jacob  and  his 
"  brother "  Eiau).  elsewhere  Edom  is  frequently  dettounced  for 
un!  -otherly  conduct  in  connexion  with  sonic  di^ister  whirh  b<'fcll 
Ji  ru'.ili  III.  apjurenlly  lonj;  after  t-ti  nr.  1  we  {  2:).*  The  true 
inwarilrit  ol  thi'i  movement,  its  extent  and  iti  history,  c.in  hardly 
be  rc<  overed  at  prevent,  but  it  is  noleworihv  that  the  rvidcnce 
generally  involves  the  Lcvites,  an  ccclcsi.istic.ii  body  which  under- 
went aa  attreiBciy  iatriMe  ocvaiopment.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
would  aeem  tint  even  as  ChimMc*  (q.v.)  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Tcmiile  service,  so 
the  other  historical  books  have  been  shaped  not  only  by  the  late 
priestly  wri;ers  fsymlMli^ed  in  literary  cnticitm  by  Vj.  but  also  by 
r.it  her  e.irbr  I  w  nfi  r-,  alio  of  priestly  sympathies,  but  of  "  ..m  ilurn 
or  hal(-L<lon)itc  aliinity.  1  hii  in  indcf>endent!v  siu'^r-rni  hv  the 
contents  and  viciBsitudes  of  the  piir(  U  1 1  rle>.i.i>(u  a!  1 1  uiii  n  ms  ' 

Recent  xriticism  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  very  con»idcrable 
body  hi  biblical  material,  more  impottaat  for  its  attitude  t*  tin 
history  than  for  its  historical  accuracy,  the  tnte  meanins  of  wfilch 
cannot  as  yet  he  clearly  perceived.  It  raises  many  serious  prob^ras 
which  concentrate  upon  that  age  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  biblical  and  theoloRical  student.  The  perplexing  rrl.ition 
bctwctn  the  admilteJIy  bite  compilations  and  the  actii.i!  lourv.' 
of  the  e.iity  h>rory  beo  inies  >li!l  more  i:itrlratc  when  one 
ol.s.  rvrs  siirh  i  f'-.itiire  as  the  late  inti  T'  t  01  flic  l-i.o  !ite  trjles,  .No 
doubt  there  is  much  that  is  purely  artificial  and  untrustworthy  ia 


the  late  (post-ea^i  wpwuBjiiiaaa^af  these  divisioaa.  bta  it  ia 
ahnoat  bicredible  that  toe  oNtoncal  foaadatton  for  tMr  mAjf 

career  is  severed  from  the  written  sources  by  centuries  of  waifarb 
immigration  mA  other_  disturbing  factors.    On  the  one  hand, 

conservative  holars  iruist  upon  the  close  material  relation  between 
the  constituent  sources;  critical  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
retOijniiinK  much  that  is  relatively  untrustworthy,  refrain  from 
drp.ining  from  the  general  outline.'*  of  the  lanonii  ,il  hl^tory  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  the  variou^i  rei  onst ructions 
of  the  earlier  history,  with  all  thair  iahtrent  weaknesses.  But 


Thf  IhilorU  Exo4ui  (1909),  pp.  130  sqq.;  especially  Meyer  and 
l.uther,  Dtc  IsrailtUn,  pp.  443-410,  &c.  For  the  early  recognition  of 
the  evidence  in  question,  sec  J.  Wcllhauscn,  De  fenltbns  el  Jamitiit 


Judaeis  ((j<itlinnen,  1870);  /Vi /en""""  "J  (I'-ng.  tr.ins.),  pp.  3t6  Miq., 
343  aqq.,  and  441-443  (from  an.  "  Israel.  "  i  2,  hnty.  BriLquh  eo.}; 
also  A.  Kucnen.  ReJig.  of  Israel  (i.  iMseq,  176-l8a);  W.  R.  SnitB* 
i'n>A»«ffrf/W.pp.  38scq.,«9.  , 

■  For  the  prominence  of  the  aottthefn  *  dement  m  Judah  see 
E.  Meyer,  Bkltltkimg  4.  Jmimtthmu  (1896),  pp.  119, 147, 167, 177, 
t8l  a.  l:  ItMiUle*,  pp.  352  n.  5,  402,  429  seq. 

•See  I  33  end,  and  Levi t es.    When  Edom  is  renowned  for  wi^ 

dom  and  a  small  Jud.ie.m  f.ini:lv  bo.ist^  of  s.i ;;t  whuve  names  have 
south  Palc'tinian  altmity  ',1  Llirun.  11.  01.  .inH  v.hi-'i  -'n  h  njmes  as 
Korah,  lleman,  Kih.m  nni!  UN-il  1  ij-nn.  ire  .>■■  «  i.m,  i|  »  n  h  |is,ilnieKiy, 
there  is  no  inherent  irnprob.it  s  1  n  1  lu' 1 1  m;. ..  1 -.in  •  li.i  i  ihe  "Niiuih- 
ern  "  families  settled  around  Jerusalem  may  have  left  their  mark  in 
"  -  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  another  question  whether 
HtaMtnccaabBldndfiad  <lorCheyBe'»viea«,Bfc£R<y.  Bik, 
ifc"andtf»no  " 
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^  I  criticism  is  faced  with  the  otablithcd  lltcriry  conctmions 
whkh,  it  shuuli)  be  noticpfl.  pUcc  the  Doutr ronomic  and  pricfiily 
COOipilation'i  p-if.tirior  to  the  great  chani;Ls  at  ami  after  the  fall  of 
the  northern  monarchy,  and,  lo  sfmie  extern,  I'lim  inpoiary  uith 
the  e<JUally  wrious  (tuniM-^  in  Judah.  Tlu  rc  were  (  .it.i^l rnphct 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  older  literary  records,  and  vicis- 
■hodn  vhkli.  if  they  ha\-c  not  left  th«ir  mark  on  comemporary 
hbtory — which  ii  tingubrly  bbnk — may  be  traced  on  the  repretco* 
tationt  ot  the  past.  There  are  external  historical  circttWtMMM 
and  intemalliterary  features  which  unite  to  show  that  theapftKcBtiail 
of  the  liter.iry  hypothonei  of  the  Old  Testnmcni  to  the  course  of 
Israelite  history  is  still  incomplete,  and  they  warn  us  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  relicious  attd  did,«rttc  writings  should  not  depend 
1  the  acrurary  of  their  history  '  Future  rescarrh  may  not  be 
to  solve  the  problems  which  ariM:  in  the  study  of  the  period  now 
rdacoMMsit  is  the  more  necessary,  tberenire,  that  all  efforts 
U  l«  teated  m  the  llRht  of  purely  external  cvldcnct  (tee  further 
|34;aiiil  Palbstine:  Hiuory). 

ai.  NdUmiak  and  Etra. — There  is  another  nattrk«fale  gap  in 
the  hbtorical  traditions  between  the  time  of  ZcnUNibel  and 
the  leipi  of  Aruuenct  !•  In  obnnirc  cIicwmuuhsm  ths 
•ntbuiiwtlc  Iwpcs  have  ndtcd  vmy,  the  DavWc  tdoo  has  df»> 

appeared,  and  Jerusalem  has  been  the  victim  of  another  disaster. 
The  country  is  under  Persian  officials,  the  nobles  and  priests  form 
the  local  government,  and  the  ground  is  bciriR  prepared  for  the 
ctcctiou  of  a  hicrocracy.  It  is  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
organization, of  social  and  of  religious  reforms,  which  we  en- 
counter in  the  last  pages  of  biblical  history,  and  in  the  records  of 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  wc  ^tand  in  Jerusalem  in  the  very  centre  ol 
apoch-malung  eveou.  Mehcmiah,  the  cu|»-bcaKr  of  Actaaenca 
at  Sum,  plMnpd  fa  grief  at  the  newaol  the  dMolnion  ol lewMalem, 
obtained  pemlMiOB  fioin  t  he  king  to  rebuild  t  he  ruins.  Provided 
with  an  escort  and  with  the  right  to  obtain  supplies  of  wood  for 
tliL  LiiiMings,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres 
(the  allusion  may  suggest  his  royal  ancestry).  His  zeal  is  repre- 
sented in  a  twofold  aspect.  H.iving  satisfied  himself  of  the 
extent  of  the  ruins,  he  aroused  the  people  to  the  necessity  of 
fortilying  and  repopulating  the  dly,  and  a  vivid  account  is  given 
Jb  Ua  naae  o<  tba  aaaqy  dangca  which  boet  the  wbuilding  of 
the  mlb.  !hid»llaf  of  Hami,  TsUah  the  Anunonfte.  and 
Gashmu  the  Arabian  (?  Edomite)  unceasin^y  opposed  him. 
Tobiah  and  hb  son  Johanan  were  related  by  marriage  to  Judaean 
secular  and  priestly  families,  and  active  intrigues  resulted,  in 
which  nobles  and  prophets  took  their  part.  It  was  insinuated 
that  Nehcmiah  b.nl  lift  jiioiit'.cts  to  proclaim  that  Jml.ih  hail  a^;ain 
its  own  king;  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  was  intending  to  rebel 
against  Pcrsial  Nehcmiah  naturally  gives  us  only  his  version, 
and  the  altitode  of  Hasgai  and  Zechariah  to  Zerubbabd  may 
Oliistrate  the  feeling  of  bb  partisans.  But  Tobiah  and  Jobanan 
tbeaadves  were  worshippers  of  Yahwch  (as  their  names  abo 
diow),  and  consequently,  with  prophets  taking  difTeient  udes 
and  with  the  S.im.iriian  claims  summarily  rcp-jdiated  (Xeli.  ii. 
jo;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  3).  a'l  tlic  facts  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
narratives.  Nc vert  Ide  s  (l)c  undaunted  Judaean  pressed  on 
unmoved  by  the  threatening  kitcrs  which  were  sent  around, 
and  succeeded  in  completing  the  walls  within  fifty-two  days.* 

In  the  next  place,  Ncbemiab  appears  as  governor  of  the  small 
district  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Famine,  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
and  the  neooailj  of  pravidiof  tribute  bad  brought  (he  huBibkr 
classes  to  the  lowest  straits.  Some  bad  mortgaged  their  bouses, 
fulcii  and  vineyards  to  buy  com;  others  had  borrowci!  to  [>ny 
the  t-ixes,  and  had  S()Id  ihcir  children  to  their  richer  bn  ihrcn  to 
repay  the  debt.  Nehcmiah  wvs  f.iccd  with  old  ahuwi,  and 
vehemently  contrasted  the  harshness  of  the  nobles  with  the 
generosity  of  the  exiles  who  would  redeem  their  poor  countrymen 
from  slavoy.  He  himadf  had  always  refrained. from  eaacting 
ibe  nsoat  pRndshm  which  olbcp  govemon  bad  chimed}  indeed, 
be  had  readily  entertained  over  1 50  oflidals  and  dcpendanu  at 
his  table,  apart  from  casual  refugees  (Neh.  v.).  We  hear  some- 

'One  may  recall.  In  lliis  cn-uii  xiuti.  Caxton's  N-ery  interesting 
prologue  to  Malory's  MorU  d' Arthur  and  his  renurks  on  the  pCT' 
manent  value  of  the  "  histories  "  of  ibis  British  betOb  |Cf« 


Horace.  Ep.  t.  ii.  and  R.  Browsing.  "  Development."] 

*  It  b  notcwOTtbjr  that  JoMphus,  who  has  nia  own  wpwsswtatlea 
ef  the  Mt<«>aie  eoa,  aBows  two  ysaia  and  fear  moacha  for  the 


thing  of  a  twdre-years'  govemonhip  and  of  a  second  virit,  but 

the  evidence  docs  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  sequence  (xiii,  6). 
Neh.  V.  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building  of  the  walls  in 
fifty-two  days;  the  other  reforms  during  the  second  visit  are 
closely  connected  with  the  dedication  of  the  walls  and  with  the 
events  which  immediately  follow  his  first  arrival  when  he  bad 
came  to  rebuild  the  city.  Nchenuah  also  tnnu  his  attemion  to 
reli^ous  abuses.  The  sabbath,  once  a  festival,  had  become 
nMrestriclly  obicrvcd,«ad  when  be  found  the  busy  agriculturists 
and  traders  (some  01  ibem  from  Tyre)  pursuing  their  nsual 
labours  on  that  day,  he  pmnted  to  the  disasters  which  had 
resulted  in  the  past  from  such  profanation,  and  immediately  took 
measures  to  put  down  the  evil  (Neh.  xiii.  18;  cf.  Jcr.  xvii.  20  sqq.; 
Ezek.  XX.  13-34;  Isa.  Ivi.  2, 6;  Iviii.  ij).  Moreover,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Temple  servants  called  for  supervision;  the  customary 
allowances  had  not  been  pi^  to  the  Levitcs  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  smaller  shrines  had  been  pat  dowB,  and  they 
hadnowlbiaakcntbecity.  Hialaatactt«c«etbemeatcaaopiai> 
oos  of  att.  Some  of  tbe  Jews  bad  married  women  of  Anded, 
Ammon  and  Moab,  and  the  impetuous  governor  indignantly 
adjured  them  to  desist  from  a  practice  which  was  the  historic 
cause  of  national  sin.  Even  members  ol  the  priestly  families  had 
intermarried  with  Tobiah  and  Sanballat;  the  former  had  his  own 
chamber  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  the  daughter  of  the  latter 
was  t  he  wife  of  a  son  of  Joiada  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib. 
.\g.iin  Nebemiah's  wrath  was  kindled.  Tobiah  was  cast  out,  the 
offending  priest  dpcHed,  nnd  n  geaoai  purging  followed,  in 
nblth  all  tbe  iiHcigu  dement  was  lemovcd.  With  this  Webetelih 
brings  tlie  account  of  his  reforms  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  words 
"  Remember  me,  0  my  God,  for  good  "  (xiii.  31)  are  not  meaning- 
less. The  incidents  can  be  supplemented  from  Josephus, 
According  lo  this  writer  {Ant.  xi.  7,  a),  a  certain  Mana^seh,  the 
brother  of  Jadilua  and  gr;»ndson  of  Joiada,  refused  lo  divorce  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat.  For  this  he  was  driven  out, 
and,  taking  refuge  with  the  Samaritans,  founded  a  rival  temple 
and  priesthood  upon  Mt  Cerizim,  to  which  icpaired  other 
priests  and  Leviles  who  had  been  guflty  of  odied  matriagea. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Josephus  refers  to  tbe  same  events; 
but  there  u  considerable  confunon  in  his  hatory  of  the 
Persian  age,  .tvI  nhm  he  places  the  schism  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  Tcmjilc  in  the  time  of  AlcJtandcr  the  Great  (after 
the  obscure  disasters  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs  III  ),  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  he  is  a  century  loo  late.*  At  all  events, 
ihcre  is  now  ,1  complete  rupture  with  Samaria,  and  thus,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Tcsument,  Judah  maintains  its  claim  to  tbe  heritage  of  Isnd 

and  lejcos  the  right  cf  the  SamariUBS  to  tbe  tttte*  6*1^ 
In  this  separation  ef  tbe  Jodaeans  fran  nBgtem  and  aodal 

intcrcour-r  v.'irh  their  neighbours,  the  WWlt  of  T.zt^  (~t  )  re- 
quires notice.  1  he  story  of  this  scribe  (now  combiiiL.!  wish  the 
memoirs  of  Nchemiah)  crysta!li/e«;  the  new  rriovemcnt  inaugu- 
rated after  a  return  of  e^HIcs  from  Babylonia.  The  age  can  also 
be  illustrated  from  Isa.  Ivi.-lxvi.  and  Malachi  {q.v.).  There  waa 
a  poor  and  weak  Jerusalem,  iuTempleatoodinneedof  renovation, 
its  tcmplc-scrvice  was  mean,  its  prietts  nnwectby  ef  tbeir  offon. 
On  the  one  side  waa  tbe  grinding  poverty  of  tbe  poor;  on  the 
other  tbe  abuses  of  the  governors.  There  were  two  kading 
religious  p.irtic;.;  one  of  oppressive  rornialisis,  exclusive,  strict 

»Thr  papvri  from  Elephantine  (p,  jSj.  n,  1,  abo%T)  mention  as 
ccjrtnTiivjranii  the  Jerusalem  priest  Johanan  (cf.  the  son  uf  J  jud.* 
and  lather  ol  Jaddua,  Neh.  xiL  33).  Bagohi  (Bafioas),  governor  uf 
judah,  and  Debiah  and  Shdemiah  aonsof  SaabaUat  (^M-^?  b.c.) 
rhey  isnore  anv  strained  relatieat  between  Sanuria  and  Judah. 
and  Oclaiah  and  B.igohi  unite  in  granting  permissioa  to  the  Jc 


colony  to  rebuild  their  place  of  worship.  If  this  fixes  the  date  of 
Sanballat  and  Nchemiah  in  the  time  of  the  first  Artaxerxes.  tbe 
probability  of  confusion  in  the  later  written  sources  is  enhanced 

by  the  recurrence  0/  identical  names  of  Icings,  priests,  Ac.,  in  the 
history. 

*  The  Samaritans,  fur  their  part,  claimed  the  traditions  of  tbeir 
land  and  called  themselves  the  posterity  of  loseph,  Ephraim  aisd 
Manaasch.  But  they  were  rraay  to  deny  thetr  kinship  with  the 
Jews  when  the  lattar  were  in  ad  vanity,  and  oevid  have  replied  lo  Ilia 
tiadithw  that  they  were  fofetgners  wth  a  Im  ffn  (Joaephaa,  dmL 
fa.(4.jii<it,6iniLSsS>(me'*  
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aad  ritoAlirtk;  tin  other,  more  oooMpoUian,  eitniM  ■  freer 

welcome  to  strangers,  and  tukralcd  the  popular  elements  and 
the  superstitious  culls  which  arc  vividly  depicted  (l!>a.  Liv.  seq.). 
But  the  former  gained  the  day,  and,  realizing  that  the  only  hope 
of  maintaining  a  pure  worship  oi  Valiu  ch  lay  in  a  forcible  isulatiou 
from  foreign  inllucnce,  its  sdbctcnls  vscrc  prepared  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  religious  independence  of  their  assembly. 
It  is  related  that  Ezra,  the  scribe  and  priest,  rcttuned  to  Jerusalem 
iriih  piieMft  and  LcvUca,  lay  cjdIc>»  «Qd  •  ftoie  «f  voteb  fi»  Um 
TemplB.  Ht  wcomiiilirioiwdt»IpqiiiiBfatoUiB»di|iw»coa- 
diiion  of  tbe  land  aad  to  disseminate  the  teaching  of  the  Law  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  (Ezra  vii.)-  On  his  arrival  the 
,.[>!.;  ■.vi.re  c^iihercd  togLtlicr,  and  in  due  course  he  read  the 
■■  book,  of  the  Law  of  Muits  "  daily  /or  seven  days  (Nrh.  viii ). 
They  entered  into  an  agrct  mcnl  loolxy  its  tcarhing,  undertaking 
in  particular  to  avoid  marriages  with  foreigners  (x.  a8  »qfi.)  A 
special  account  is  given  of  this  reform  (Ecra  ix.  seq.)  and  the 
dcacripUon  of  Ena'a  bonor  at  thepnvaleafie  of  imeriBamaffe. 
which  thfcatCBcd  to  dcMroy  the  diattnctm  chHactcr  ot  tbe 
community,  miffidently  indicates  the  attitude  «l  the  itdctcr 
party.  The  true  seed  of  Israel  separated  theraselvn  from  all 
foreigners  (not,  Imwcvcf,  without  some  oi  po-nuloii)  and  formed 
an  exclusively  rtL^-ioui  body  or  "  con;;ri;;,Ui'>n  "  Dreams  of 
political  freedom  g.ivc  plate  to  hopes  oi  nli>;u>us  inilcjK'ndcnce, 
and  "  Israel  "  became  a  church,  the  foundation  of  which  it  sought 
la  the  desert  of  Siaai «  Omsmi  yttm  baim 

aa.  Post-extttc  //ufmy.— The  bAlicaf  history  for  the  period  In 
the  book*  of  Ezra  and  Nehcmlah  is  otccptionally  obiciiR.  aad  it 

tt  doubtful  how  far  the  traditions  can  be  tru>tcd  before  wc  reach 
the  reign  of  ArtaXL-rxcs  (E/ra  vii.  sqq.,  Nth  ).  Tlic  r'xord*  iKlurijiin^ 
to  thii  rrign  repn-'.Tit  iDur  riifl<rrm  st.iK'-".'  ('0  The  S,»marit.iii-<  rr- 
ported  ttidit  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  king  to  Jcru^ilcm 
were  rebuilding  the  city  and  completing  its  walls,  an  act  calculated 
to  cndanaer  the  integrity  of  the  province.  Artaxcmea  accordingly 
lastruclcd  them  to  stop  the  work  until  he  should  give  the  necc^siry 
decree,  and  this  w.is  Hone  by  force  (Ezra  iv  7-73,  undated;  I  Eidras 
ii  16  sr}q.  mentions  a  liuilJin);  of  the  Temple!).  (6)  It  was  in  the 
7th  year  (t.e.  458  B.C.)  th.it  Ezra  returned  with  a  small  liody  of  exiles 
to  promult;atc  the  new  Uv.s  he  had  brought  and  to  &ct  the  Temple 
•er%'ice  in  order*  Fortified  with  rem.irkable  powers,  tome  of 
which  far  exceed  the  known  tolerance  of  Persian  kings,  he  began 
wide-nrecping  marriage  reforms,  but  tbe  record  ceases  abrtiptiv 
(viL'-«.)  (r)  In  the  aoth  year  (445  B.C.)  Nehcmah  returned  wttn 
permission  to  rebaild  the  walls,  the  citadel  and  the  go\'crfMir's  house 
(Nch  ii.  5.  8;  sec  {  21  abovol.  But  (J),  whilst  as  governor  he 
acrompli!.hes  varlods  needed  rcfnrni^^.  there  is  murh  confu-iion  in 
the  pri-vcnl  n.irr.it  i\ due  p.irlly  to  the  resumption  of  Ezra's  l.il»-nirt 
afit  r  an  int^  rv  il  nf  twi  lvo  >i.irs,  and  partly  to  the  closely  n  Uuil 
events  of  Nchimuh'ii  activity  in  which  room  must  be  found  (or 
his  twdvc-ycars'  governorship  and  a  second  vtsii.  The  internal 
Rtcmy  and  historical  fiuo^tions  are  extremely  intricate,  and  the 
necessity  for  some  rccons(r':  ti-  '!  is  very  crncrally  felt  (for  prclimi- 
aaiy  dietaih,  ace  Ezra  ANo  \>  ju  miam)  The  dttastcr  which  aroused 
Nencmiah's  griif  was  scantly  the  fall  of  Jeruialcm  in  5S6  D  C, 
but  a  mure  rtvnit  one,  and  it  has  been  conjctturi-d  that  it  followed 
the  work  of  E/ra  {in  h  alMvr).  On  {he  her  h.ind,  a  place  can 
h.irdly  Ix"  found  for  the  lii>tt  ry  of  ! !/r.i  In  fore  the  appearance  of 
Nehcmiah;  he  moves  in  a  settled  and  peaceful  community  such  as 
Nchcmiah  had  helped  to  fonoi  his  icfamw  appear  to  be  mote  mature 
and  schcnutK  than  those  of  Nchemiah;  and.  whilst  Joscphus  handle* 
the  two  sepaiately,  giving  Ezra  the  prioritty,  many  recent  schobrs 
incline  to  pfaKe  Nehemun's  (im  visit  before  the  arrival  of  Ezra.* 
That  later  tradition  should  glx-e  the  pre-<mlnenre  to  the  priestly 
rt-furms  of  Ezra  is  in  every  ».iy  iLit.ir.iI.  Imt  it  h.is  been  found 
extrtrntly  difficult  to  rorr.liinc  the  Iv.n  in  any  retonstrueti.jn  of  the 
piri<«I.  Next,  bincc  there  ure  tliree  iJr  tinet  ^Jnlree^,  fur  'j)  above, 
and  for  the  work  of  Nchemiah  and  of  Ezra,  imnlicit  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  the  present  esanaace  of  aamtivca.  Tln»(a),with 
its  allusion  to  a  further  decrte.  lemia  ptainible  pcdude  to  the  return 
of  cither  Ezra  (vii.  13)  or  Nehcmiah  (i.  3,  iL  3);aodif  it  is  surprisinK 
that  (he  Samaritans  and  other  opponents,  who  had  prcviciu^ly 
waited  to  address  Artaxcrxcs  (Ezra  iv.  sqq.,  v.  5,  17),  s-nouM  now 
interfere  when  Nchemiah  was  armed  with  a  royal  mand.itc  (.\eh. 
ii.  7-9).  it  i*  very  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  royal  fK-rmiit, 
•s  now  detailed,  have  been  coloured  by  Jewi.h  ji.itri  iti-m  .nul 
the  history  by  enmity  to  Samaria.    Finally,  tlic  ^auatiun  in  the 

■The  statement  that  the  king  desired  to  avoid  tbe  divine  wrath 
may  possibly  have  tome  deeper  meaning  (r.(.  some  recent  revolt, 
£zra  vii.  23). 

'  It  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Berthotet,  Buhl, 
Chcyne,  Cuthe,  Van  Ilotinacker,  JalH^  KsMMtt^  Kcttt  KoHcra, 
Marquart,  Torrvy.  and  WUdeboer.  , 


independent  and  vadated  record  («)  points  to  a  return,  a  rpbuiMiag 
(apparently  after  tome  previous  destruction),  and  vmv  interference. 
This  agrees  Bubstanltally  with  the-  in.|e|i« mii  nt  teruKU  ol  Nehi  nu.ih, 
and  unless  wc  a»MJme  two  di  osiers  not  widely  separated  in  date 
—  those  prrsufipc»s4<l  in  (nj  and  (ij— the  record  in  (<i)  may  refer 
to  that  stage  in  the  history  whe  c  the  other  source  descritics  the 
intrigues  of  the  Sannriians  aad  the  ktten  seat  by  Tohnh  (<df 
Tabed  in  Esia  iv  7)  to  frightea  Neheniah  (Nch.  v£  19).*  Thdr 
intiauations  that  Nehemiah  was  seeking  to  be  ruler  aad  their  repr^ 
tcntations  to  Artaxcrxcs  would  be  enough  to  alarm  the  king  {<d 
Neh.  vi.  5-9,  19.  and  Ezra  iv.  15  sea.,  jo  sco.).  and  it  may  pawibly  be 
gathercti  ttial  Nchemiah  at  once  departed  to  justify  hini«cll  (Nch. 
vii.  3,  xiii.  4.  6).  Ncvcrthclcsn,  since  the  rurraiives  arc  no  longer  in 
their  original  form  or  bi<|uencc,  it  isim[JosMl»lc  to  trace  thcMiccessivc 
step*  oi  the  sc<]iiel;  although  if  the  royal  favour  was  endorsed 
(cf  the  account  asoibed  to  toe  time  of  I>arius,  Eara  v.  seq.),  Nehe- 
miah's  position  as  a  nfonaer  wnAA  be  more  secure. 

Although  there  was  a  stock  of  tradition  for  the  post-exilic  age 
(cf  Daniel,  Esther,  I  Esdnu^  Jcaephus),  the  historical  narratives 
are  of  the  (icantie>t  and  vagu»>st  until  ihc  time  of  Artaxerxes,  when 
the  account  <j(  a  return  (Lzra  iv.  1 2  ), v.  hich  otherwise  is  quite  ignored, 
appears  to  liave  been  u^-d  (or  the  times  of  Darius  (1  Esdras  iv.  sc<|.) 
and  subiequenily  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.-iii.).  Moreovcr.alihough  general 
opinion  idcntibani  our  Artaxerxes  with  the  first  of  that  name,  certain 
(eaturea  auggtit  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  with  the 
traditions  wtbe  time  of  ArUxcrxes  II.  and  III.  (f  19)-  But  the 
problems  are  admittedly  complicated,  and  since  one  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  tcanty  narratives  arranged  and  rearranged  by  Liter 
hands  in  accordance  with  their  own  hi'storlcal  theories,  it  is  difTirult 
to  lay  !>Ire>'5  u\K>n  internal  evidence  whieh  apjK-ars  to  be  tdiieltr  ue 
for  this  or  that  rccon.s(niction.*  The  main  facts,  however,  arc  clear 
Jerusalem  had  sufTcrcd  some  serious  catastrophe  before  Nehcmiah's 
return;  a  body  of  exiles  returned,  and  in  spite  of  interference  the 
work  of  rebuikling  was  completed;  through  thsir  iafluence  the 
ludacan  community  underwent  reorganization,  aiM  separated  itself 
from  its  s<KalIed  neathcri  nei^hlKiurs.  How  many  ye.irs  cl.ips»d 
from  beginninK  to  end  can  hardly  be  said.  Tradition  conrcntrate-d 
U|K>n  K/r.t  and  lus  .iro  m.my  events  and  chanfies  of  fundamental 
inif>ort.ini  e.  T!].-  c.inunie.il  hi-.tnry  has  allo»V<l  only  one  gre-at 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disaster  of  586  B.C.  became  the 
type  for  simiktr  disasters,  but  how  many  there  were  criticism  caa 
scarcely  decide*  Allusions  to  Judah's  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon  often  imply  conditions  whkrh  are  aoC 
applicable  to  J^HG.  A  definite  series  knows  of  an  invasion  and  OCCII> 

Eation  by  Edom  {q.v  end),  a  people  with  whom  Judah,  as  the  genea- 
i^ies  show,  had  once  been  intimately  connected.  The  unfricndli- 
ncM  of  the  "  brother  "  people,  which  .n  lih  d  .m>  much  to  the  bitterness 
of  Jud.ih.  ahliouKh  a^ivxriatcd  with  the  events  uf  5H6  (so  especially 
I  EMlran  iv.  45), probably  belongs  to  a  much  later  tiate.*  The  tradition 
that  Rdomitcs  burned  the  Temple  and  occupied  part  of  Judah  (ib. 
**-  45.  50)  is  partially  confirmed  by  Ezclc  xxxv  5,  10,  xxxvi.  5: 
Ps.cxxxvii.  7;  but  the  assumption  that  Darius,  as  in  1  Esdras,  helped 
the  Jews  against  them  can  with  difficulty  be  maintained.  The  in> 
tere»ting  conjecture  that  the  tccond  Temple  suffered  another  disaster 
in  the  obscure  gap  which  follows  the  time  of  Zerublwbcl  has  been 
urged,  after  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  la,  by  KuC-nen  (afterwards  withdrawn) 
and  bv  Sellin,  and  can  be  indepeiidcntly  cotifirmcd.  In  the  records 
of  Nchemiah  tlie  ruins  of  the  city  are  extensive  (iL  8,  17,  iii  ;  cf. 
EccIusl  alia.  ijj.aadtiietiaditieBthac  Ncheadah  rebuat  tUsTsaspla 
(Jos.  <4irf.  ai.  5.  6;  a  Macc.  t  ift  is  supported  (a)  by  the  enpffeie 

'  C  F  Kfiit,  Israf!'s  Hist,  and  fli'ff.  Scrrcli:-f!  (ir>r.^).  p  ',5s  .1 
The  objections  acainst  this  very  probable  view  undervalue  Ezra  iv. 

7-ai  and  owtriook  tba  serious  latricsciss  in     baohaf  Neheaiialk. 

'There  are  three  inquiries:  (a)  the  critical  valoe  of  I  Eabaa, 

(b)  the  character  of  the  different  representations  of  pfwt-cxtlic  inter- 
nal and  external  histnry.  and  (r)  the  recovery  of  the  hititoriral  facta. 
To  start  with  the  last  before  considering  (a)  and  (6)  would  be  futile. 

'  For  example,  to  the  sufferings  under  Artaxcrxcs  HI.  (|  19)  have 
been  avribeil  such  passages  as  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  12;  Ps,  xliv.,  Ixxiv., 
Ixxix.,  \xxx.,  Ixxxiii.  (see  also.  LAMENTATIONS).  In  their  present 
form  they  are  not  of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  pad,  if  the 
evidence  (or  Artaxerxes  III.  proves  too  dnAtful,  thev  may  belong 
to  the  history  preceding  Nehemiah's  ictum,  provided  the  internal 
features  do  not  stand  in  tbe  way  (eg.  prior  or  posterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cxclusr%°c  Jiidaean  community,  &c.).  Since  the  book  of 
Banich  (rLimed  after  Jeremiah's  scribe)  is  now  rerocni/(xl  to  Ix-  con- 
sv.li  r.il.ly  Ijtcr  (prijbaLly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerus.ilcm  A.l>.  70), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  recurrence  of  similar  causes  leads  to  a  similar- 
ity in  the  contemporary  literary  productions  (with  a  reshaping  of 
earlier  tradition),  the  precise  date  of  which  depends  upon  delicate 
points  of  detail  and  not  upon  the  apparently  obvious  historical 
elements. 

•See  H.  Wincklcr,  JCrtf.  <i.  AU»  Test.,  305,  and  Kctinctt.  Journ. 
Thttt.Stud.  (1906),  p.  487:  Camh.  Bib.  Eitayt.  p.  117.  The  Chaldeans 
alone  destroyed  Icnttalem  (2  Kings  xxv.);  Edom  was  friendly 
or  at  least  neutral  (Jer.  xxvii.  3.  xl.  11  seq  1.  The  proiMK.ijl  tn  n  ad 
"  Edomitcs "  (or  "  Syrians  "  in  the  list  of  barvds  which  troubled 
Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv  a)  is  Mt  SMppowsd  by  tlw  caassnponqr 
reference,  jcr.  xxxv.  11. 
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rrfrrtnm  to  the  rtbuilding  of  the  Tcmpte  in  ttieidipi  of  Artam-rxr* 
(i  KvJnm  ii.  l8,  not  in  txni  iv  i»;  but  Ixith  in  a  rontext  reUlint;  to 
thr  liisti,r>'  of  th«  Temple),  and  (ft)  by  the  oitirrw  i^c  inaccurate  -(.ito 
mcnt  th.il  the  Temple  i»-a»  fini»h)Hl  ai-corilitiic  lo  l  In- tl<.t:ree  of  "C  vru*. 
Darius  .11. li  .\tt.ixc  rxcs  l<ini;  of  Persia  "  (li/ra  vi.  14). 

The  untrustworthy  account  of  the  return  in  the  time  of  Cyru*  [Eir.\ 
i  K|q  I  or  Danus  (I  EidiM  hr.  «^»  |inil»bly  the  oMer  (onn)  is 
cariouily  indebted  to  niatefitl  wkldi  MtHM  t»  ikve  bekMcad  to  the 
Intory  o(  the  work  of  Nehemuh  (cf.  Earn  iL  with  Ndi.  vii.),  and 
llie  inportant  return  in  the  mgn  of  Artamnm  (Em  iv.  n)  teems 
lobeCOIM»crtcd  with  lilhrr  ri-fcrcncc»  to  »ome  new  vitlement  (Nth. 
XL  30,  JJ,  ifi,  r<f>orullv'  xii.  3')).  1  hr  inilcpt  niinu  ti -I  iniony  of  the 
niBMHi  Nt  h  ill  i«  aK'iin''  -^ny  pri  vi<iu>>  large  rc  lurn  Irom  lUIn  Ion, 
ami  cICMrly  illu^lratcn  the  vtrrivtli  (if  the  of  "southern" 

Ongia  WMM  presence  is  only  to  be  ex;)ecled  (p.  385).  Moreover, 
fhe  htt  cooipiiar  of  l  Chronicles  distingiriilwa  •  Jsdah  compowd 
almost  «bally  of  "•out hem  "  i^upn  (1  Chran.  B.  snd  iv.)  from  a 
«jb«rquent  ttage  when  the  (imt  inhabitants  of  Jrrusatrm  corrc»pond 
in  the  main  to  the  new  population  after  Nehemiah  had  repaired  the 
filing  (1  Chron.  ix.  and  .Nch  vi  ).  ("onMNiufntly,  <in<lerl>inK  the 
I  I II.  1111.  .il  (i>rm  of  (jost  cvilii  hi-Iury.  fine:  may  [«,  rh.)(«  riv<i^;ni/-e 
Mimr  fn-sh  disaster,  after  the  compli'tion  of  /rrubiulxl's  temple, 
»hen  ludah  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  its  Kdomitc  brethren 
(in  ^lalacbi,  date  uncertain,  vengeance  has  at  last  been  taken); 
Nebcmiab  mtored  the  city,  and  the  tndkloM  of  tk*  niln  who 
iMuniad  at  diU  pinad  have  been  thrown  back  and  focuMwd  upon  tfie 
work  of  Zenibbabel.  The  criticism  of  the  history  of  Nehemiah. 
which  leaihtothiaconiecture.sancstsalw  that  if  Nehemiah  repulsed 
the  Samaritan  claims  (ii.  20:  cf.  K/ra  iv.  3.  where  the  Iniililini;  of  tfir 
Temple  is  coiKi  riiciJ)  ami  k  (ii.-<<l  .1  compromise  (vi.2),  it  is  cvtn  nu  l> 
unlikely  that  S.imaria  had  hitherto  been  seriously  hostile,  mc  also 
C  C.  Torrry.  Esra  Sludtrs.  pp.  3iI-3JV 

Uibilical  hislor>-eiK)s  with  tne  triuni|ihof  the  Judacan  community, 
the  true  "  Itfael."  the  right  to  which  title  it  found  in  the  distant 
past.  The  Judaean  view  pervades  the  pretctit  sources,  and  whilst 
Its  David  ami  Solomon  ruled  over  a  united  land,  the  separation 
under  Jerolmam  is  viewed  as  one  of  calf-worshippinR  northern  tribes 
from  jcrt)«ilc>n»  uiih  it*  one  crntr.il  temple  ,in'i  the  lei^itimafe 
pni  ^i  hiiivl  i.(  ihr  /;ii|'il;i!cs.  It  is  fruni  n.irrmior  ri'l;»  linl  of 
an  exclusive  and  confined  Judah  (and  Henj-imin)  that  the  iraciiiions 
as  incor|>oraied  in  ihe  late  recensions  gain  fresh  force,  and  in  Israel's 
renunciation  of  the  Judaean  yoke  the  later  hostility  between  the 
two  may  be  read  between  the  lines.  The  hlMory  in  Kin^  was  not 
finally  settle*!  untilavefyhlted.iir.  a*  isevident  from  the  important 
variations  in  the  SepluaRint,  aiul  il  i?  es|ieeially  in  the  description 
of  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  di^nipiion  th.jf  there  continued  to 
be  considerable  flcirtijitions.'  The  bo.  . k  has  no  finale  .irn!  the  sudden 
break  may  n.it  .1  1  j nt.il.  Il  i>  rrpUced  hy  Chronicles,  which, 
confining  ilstlf  to  Judaean  history  from  a  birr  standiM/int  (after 
the  Periun  age),  includes  new  characteristic  traditions  wherein  some 
recollection  of  more  recent  events  may  be  recogni'ed  Thus,  the 
■oath  Judaean  or  south  Palestiniail  alciaent  shows  ii^  lf  in  Jiidarnn 
genealogies  and  li«ls,  there  are  dmifflttantial  stones  <if  the  rrh.ibil> 
tation  of  the  Teni[ile  and  the  reorf^niEition  of  rultus,  there  arc 
fuller  tradilion".  of  itir.knK  tii-m  Jmlih  b\  s..  jthern  peopli^  and 
th<  ir  allies  T  lierr  is  al-u  a  more  -li  linif<  siibc  niir  .lion  of  the  royal 
auihoril  y  lo  the  pri'  st  S. «l  i  -n  t' » 1  in  I  ln'  w  r it  nut's  ul  1  izekiel,  g  f  ) , 
and  the  stories  of  punii>hment  inflicted  U|Kin  kings  who  darni  to 
contend  agirait  tht  piieit*  <J«lMMh.  Umab)  pttM  to  a  conflict  of 
'aothonty.  a  Miit  of  wkicli  it  alitady  ioand  m  tin  neoncihation  of 
Zcf  ubbabei  tad  the  pricK  Joifciia  ia  ■  punis  aicAed  to  Zaehanah. 
(ch  VI.). 

J  5  Pal-fxtlk  Judaism. — Wllh  Xi  hemiah  ami  F./rn  wc  enter 
upon  the  era  in  which  a  new  impuhc  guc  to  Jewish  hfc  and 
thought  that  form  which  became  the  characterulic  orthodox 
JudaiMn  It  was  not  a  new  religion  that  took  root,  older  ten 
denctcs  were  dhtrtcd  into  new  paUn,  the  existing  matenal  was 
■htped  to  new  ends.  Judah  was  now  %  leligkHii  oammuMty 
wboie  Kpreseatalive  ««•  the  Ugh  priest  of  Jenmlera  Insteaii 
of  sacerdotal  kings,  there  were  royal  priests,  anointed  with  oil, 
arrayed  with  kingly  insignia,  claiming  the  usual  roy.il  due^  in 
addition  to  the  cuslomary  rights  of  the  priests.  With  his  priests 
and  Lcvitcs,  and  with  the  chiefs  and  nobles  ol  the  Jewish 
families,  tlic  h:i;h  pt:i-st  (iircits  tin:.  sni.iU  state,  and  his  death 
marks  an  epoch  as  truly  did  that  of  the  monarrhs  in  the  past 
This  hierarchical  government,  which  cm  find  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  is  the  (orenuwer  of  the  Sanhc- 
drin  (f.*.),  It  »  an  institution  which,  however  hutignimted,  set 
hi ttaoip upon  the  narratives  which  have  survived.    Laws  were 

'  ft  IS  at  least  a  ci ■inci<len< <■  lh.it  tbr  prophet  who  took  the  part 
of  lobiih  .itwl  Sinb.ill.it  a>;ainst  Nclic  iiu.iti  1  \  1  10  ./ ij  J  brar^  the  same 
name  as  the  one  who  advised  Kchotxnam  to  oct^uiesce  in  the  disrup- 
tion (I  Kings  xii  21  n).  or  innouaoad  the divue Miectian  of  Jcru- 
banai  (ib.  *.  34.  Scptuagint  only). 
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retrast  in  accordance  with  the  reqaimneMtof  the  CiBM,  «rith  the 

result  th.it.  t>y  the  siile  of  usages  evidently  of  Vtiy  great  anti- 
quity, details  now  ap|Kar  which  were  previously  unknown  or 
wholly  unsuitable  The  age,  which  the  scanty  hisioiual  tra- 
ditions themselves  represent  as  one  of  supreme  imponance  for 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  once  seemed  devoid  of  interest,  and  it 
IS  entirely  through  the  laborious  scholarship  of  the  i<>th  century 
that  it  now  begins  to  reveal  its  profound  significance.  The 
Graf-WeUhaiuen  hypolbesli,  that  the  hietarchkal  law  in  itt 
complete  fetm  ia  the  Pentateiieb  ttaada  at  the  doec  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  biUkal  history,  that  this  mature  Judaism 
was  the  fruit  of  tlw  sth  century  B.C.  and  not  a  divinely  appointed 
institution  at  the  exodus  (nearly  ten  centuries  previously),  has 
won  the  recognition  of  almost  all  Old  Testament  scholars.  Il 
has  been  substantiated  by  nunurous  sub'iiiiary  iincsliii.un.ns 
m  diverse  deparimenit.  from  diliercnl  slandpniinls.  .-^.ril  i.i  .let 
various  aspects,  .v.\c  i  .in  be  replaced  only  by  one  wlmh  -h  ill 
more  adequately  eaplaio  the  liteiaiy  aad  Iwloncal  cvidcoce 
(see  fiinhcr,  |».  eflf). 

The  post -exilic  priestly  spirit  lepieMaUf  ft  taadeaqp  «Udi  It 
absent  from  Ihe  Judaean  Oeuteronomic  book  of  Kings  but  la 
fully  mature  in  the  later,  and  to  some  extent  parallel;  book 
of  Chronicles  (17  p  ).  The  "  priestly  "  traditions  of  the  creation 
aiul  of  the  patriarchs  iti.iiJs  a  \cry  distinct  ailv.Tncc  upun  ihe 
earlier  narratives,  and  appear  in  a  further  developed  form  in 
the  still  later  book  of  Jubilees,  or  "  Little  Genesis,"  where  they 
are  used  to  demonstrate  the  prc-Mosaic  antiquity  of  the  priestly 
or  Lcvitical  institutiona.  There  is  also  an  vainistakabie  de- 
velopment in  the  laws,  aad  the  priestly  legishnieii,  thou^  aheul 
of  both  Eaektd  and  Deuteronomy,  not  to  mention  still  earSer 
usafe.  not  only  continues  to  undergo  rontinual  intern.1l  modi- 
fication, but  finds  a  further  distinct  development,  in  the  way  of 
definition  and  intcrpici.ition.  ou'siiJc  the  Old  Testament  — in 
the  Talmud  (1/ 1' )  Upon  the  characteristics  of  the  post -exilic 
priestly  writings  wc  need  not  dwell.*  Though  one  may  often  l*c 
repelled  by  lhar  lifclcssncss,  their  lack  of  spontaneity  and  the 
externalization  of  the  ritual,  it  must  be  recognized  that  thqp 
placed  a  strict  monotheism  vpoo  a  kgal  basis.  "  It  waa  a 
necessity  that  Jttdaiam  ahotdd  incnnt  itidf  ia  tfak  aiaaaer, 
without  those  bard  and  ossified  forms  the  preservation  of  its 
essential  elements  would  have  proved  impossible.  At  a  time 
whc;  .ill  ':,?.■  inn, .lit  u  -  ,  .mil  at  thc  same  time  all  bonds  of  rclij;;><n 
anil  ii.iUun.U  cusioiiis,  were  btginning  lo  be  broken  up  in  ihe 
stcn'.iiij;  cosmos  and  real  chao>  of  thc  Gracto  Kuntan  Knipirc, 
the  Jews  stood  out  Lke  a  rock  in  thc  midst  of  the  ocean. 
When  thc  natural  conditions  of  independent  nationality  aU 
failed  them,  ibey  ncvcrihctcss  artificially  maintained  it  with  aa 
energy  truly  narvellous,  and  thereby  preserved  for  tbemsclvc% 
and  at  the  aaaie  tuae  for  the  whole  woitid,  an  eternal  good."* 

If  one  fa  apt  to  acqillre  too  narrow  a  vfew  of  Jewish  legalism, 
the  whole  experience  of  subsequent  history,  through  the  heroic 
age  of  ihc  Maccabees  (qv)  and  onwards,  only  proves  that  the 
minuteness  of  ritual  prwedure  could  not  cramp  thc  he.irt. 
Besides,  this  was  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  Jewish  htcrary 
activity  The  work  represented  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  put 
into  action  by  the  supporters  of  an  exclusive  Judaism,  certainly 
won  thc  day,  and  their  hands  have  left  I  heir  impress  upon  the 
hirtorical  tiadilioBS.  But  Yatxwism,  like  Islam,  had  its  sect* 
afldtendeaciea,aadtheop|ionenU  to  Uie  stricter  ritaalisn  always 
had  ioHowcn.  Whatever  the  predomiiumt  party  might  think 
of  foreign  marriages,  the  tradition  of  the  half-Moabite  origin 
of  David  serves,  in  the  beautiful  i<ly!l  of  Ruth  (7  r  1,  lo  suggest 
tlic  debt  which  Jud.ih  and  Jrnjs.ilcni  owed  lo  one  at  least 
of  its  iui>;libuurs.  .\i.m;ii,  aliliuu;;li  some  may  h.;\*c  ilesitc-d 
a  self-contained  community  opjvosed  to  the  heathen  neigh- 
bours of  Jerusalem,  ihc  story  of  Jonah  implicitly  contends 
against  the  attempt  of  Judaism  to  dose  iu  doors.  The  conflict* 
hig  tendeneiee  were  incompatible,  hot  Jodahm  rctihwd  tb« 

>  's.c  Hi      vv  R);LieiON, |taeq..and the Rkvau  pottfanaaf  Ike 

hisl'iries  ol  Isr.irl 

>j  U.  IDi.HiMM.art  "  lsr.iel.'-£ii«y.AilL«thedt«0laSLpk4'9: 
or  hi*  ProUiomtmi,  pp.  4<>7  scq. 
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DMOiapatibilitics  wiihin  its  limit:,  and  th«  two  tendencies, 
pnplietkil  and  iiriesdy,  cootiaue,  ibc  foimer  finding  iu  fuitber 
devdopmcat  in  Chrinitnity.' 

The  Cr.if-W'cllhauscn  hypothcsi*  ({  4)  doe»  not  pretend  to  be  com- 
plete in  all  its  details  and  it  is  indcf>rnrirnt  of  it-,  .ipjilii  iitinn  to  the 
hiMorkal  cntkism  <rf  lh«  OW  Tcnt.imcnt.  No  altcrn.ilivc  hypo- 
thciu  iKCvails,  mere  dctultory  critk'isiii  of  the  iulernal  intricacica 
iMing  qHite  iiudcquate.  Maintaining  that  the  poaiioa  cf  the 
Peanteneh  alone  explaiiu  the  Iwotcs  «-hich  foRow,  cmserrativc 
writers  concede  that  it  is  composite,  has  had  tome  literary  history, 
aad  Ims  ufTrrcd  tome  revision  in  the  poct-exilic  age.  Their  ron- 
cessions  continue  to  bcvomc  ever  n»orc  significant,  and  all  that 
follows  from  them  should  be  carefully  notnid  bv  tlii>sc  who  arc 
impressed  by  their arj^uments.  They  identify  with  Uciitrronoriy  the 
iKw^fiill.  which  expUins  the  noteworthy  rcfortnt  of  Josi.ih  (|  16): 
but  since  it  is  naturally  admitted  that  religious  cotulitions  had 
become  quite  inconsistent  with  Mosaism,  this  conservative  view 
implies  that  the  "  long-lost  "  Deuteronomy  must  have  differed 

Cri>rc)iindly  from  any  known  Mosaic  writings  to  which  earlier  pious 
inf.  and  prophets  had  presumably  adhered.  Similarly,  the  "book 
of  the  l-aw  of  .Ntoses,"  brought  from  Babylon  by  Ezra  (Erra  vii.; 
Neh.  viii.),  clearly  conl.iitird  much  of  which  the  people  were  ii^norant, 
and  conservative  writers,  who  oppose  the  theory  that  a  new  Liw  was 
then  introduced,  emphasise  (a)  the  pronous  existence  of  locislation 
(to  prove  that  Ena's  book  was  not  entirely  a  novelty),  and  (6)  the 
mm  wkkediK-ss  in  Jtidah  (as  illustrated  by  the  ptx>phets)  from  the 
{line  of  Josiah  to  the  strcnuo>i«  effort's  of  the  reformers  on  behalf 
of  the  most  fund:imcntjl  prin.  ^  of  the  n.ttionjl  religion.  This 
again  simply  mr.ins  th.it  M^i--.ii-m  of  Erra  or  Nehcmiah  muH 
have  diflt-rrd  e^-^-nri.ilIy  from  tin-  piir^tly  teaching  prior  to  their 
arrival.  Tlio  ar^iitiii  iui  of  consorwilivr  writers  involve  to^<:e^^jons 
which,  though  often  overlooked  by  their  readers,  arc  very  detri- 
metital  to  the  position  they  eodcavwirtosimioft,  and  the  objections 
tbcy  brine  ag.iinst  the  theory  of  the  hitnmctiMi  «f  new  law-booki 
(under  a  Josiah  or  an  Eira)  apply  with  eqnd  force  "to  the  promulga- 
tion of  Mo<.iic  teaching  which  had  been  admittedly  ignored  or 
forgotten.  Their  arj^uments  have  most  wxight,  however,  when 
they  >.how  the  hazardous  character  of  ri-con^tTin  lions  ulmh  rely 
ujion  the  trust  won  hiness  of  the  hi^itoricil  nirmtivcf!.  Wh.-xt  honk 
hoTA  really  brought  from  Babylon  is  uncertain;  the  writer,  it  seems, 
is  merely  narrating  the  introduction  of  the  Law  ascribed  to  Moses, 
even  as  a  pwdctessw-  has  recouated  the  dixovery  of  the  fioak  w 
the  Law.  the  Dcvtefoiiomie  code  tnbsequently  indoded  w  tbe 
Pentateuch. 

The  importance  which  the  biblical  writers  attach  to  the  return 

from  IVabylon  in  the  rrign  of  Artaxerxes  forms  a  startinf(-point  for 
SC\<Tal  interesting  inquiries.  Thus,  in  any  estinutc  of  the  mflucnce 
of  llaln  Ionia  upon  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
avk  whether  certain  features  (a)  arc  of  true  Babylonian  origin,  or 
(6j  MK-rely  hnd  paralidsoranaloKies  in  its  storesof  literature;  wnctber 
the  indebtedness  );oei>  back  to  very  early  times  or  to  the  age  of  the 
Assyrian  domination  or  to  the  exiles  who  now  returned.  Again, 
there  were  priestly  and  other  f.imilies — some  orieinally  of "  soiithrrn  " 
oriKin — already  settled  around  Jerusalem,  ana  tiiiest ions  inevitably 
ari-ic  concerning  their  relation  to  the  ncw-comcTs  and  the  literary 
vicissitudes  which  k-i^c  us  the  Old  Te>tamcnt  in  its  present  form. 
To  this  age  we  may  a»cilbe  the  literature  of  the  Priestly  writers 
iqrmlNiiind  by  P),  wMcb  diffeis  markedly  rrom  tbe  other  sources. 
Tct  it  it  oear  tram  the  booli  «f  Genesis  atone  that  In  the  age  of 
Priestly  writers  and  compilers  there  were  other  phases  of  thought. 
Popular  stories  with  many  features  of  popular  religion  were  current. 
Thrv  could  fie,  .■in<l  indee<l  had  liecn  made  more  rdifving;  but  the 
Very  noteworthv  con-rf-rv  xiMn  of  even  the  l  i  t  ri:ri|  iUr  or  editor, 
in  contrast  to  the  rc-sh.iping  and  re-writin,;  nl  the  ni.itrri.d  In  the 
book  of  Jubilee.,  imUeaus  itijt  the  Priestly  spint  w.is  ni>t  thit  of 
the  whole  community.  Uui  through  the  iVicstly  hands  the  Old 
Tcstanwni  htstoiy  pasted,  and  tiMir  standBOiiit  oolotm  iu  records. 
Thh  ia  csiMrially  tree  of  the  Mrtoiy  of  tbe  cdBc  and  post-exilic 
periods,  wiicre  ttie  effort  is  made  to  prncrve  the  continuity  of  Israel 
and  the  Israelite  cooimunity  (Chroniclcs-Ezia-Nehemiah).  The 
bitterness  aroused  by  llie  a»^dent  and  to  some  extent  unjust  zeal  of 
the  reforming  clement  can  only  be  conjer tureil.  The  traditions 
reveal  a  tendency  to  legitimate  new  circumstances.  I'rieuhoods, 
whose  traditions  connect  them  with  the  south,  are  nil><>rdinated ; 
the  ecclesiastical  records  arc  re-ihapcd  or  re-adjusted:  and  a  picture 
is  presented  of  hieranrhkal  jcakMisics  and  rhralrica  nrUcIl  0*  «>• 
thought)  were  settled  once  and  for  all  in  the  days  of  tlie  euduB  from 
Egypt.  Many  features'  eain  in  significance  as  the  account  of  the 
Exodus,  the  foumlation  ot  Israel,  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  when, 
after  the  advent  of  a  new  element  from  Babylonia,  the  Pentateuch 
aiMimed  its  present  shnjie;  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  «upremacy 
of  the  Aaronite  priests  and  the  glorification  of  uncompromisiiig 

'  An  instructive  account  of  Judaism  in  the  early  po«t-exilic  aee 
on  tnticaJ  line*  ilrom  the  Jewish  standpoint)  isgiven  by  C.  t,. 
Mootcfi«)re,  HitUrt  LMmns  (itea),  pp,  3x5  son.; cfTalio  the  sketch 
by  Ir  ittwbaiM,  Jwdaltm  (19071. 


hostility  to  foreittn  marri  iees  *  The  most  "  unhistorical  "  tradition 
has  some  si^nificanco  for  the  dcvelupnu  m  of  iliouj:ht  or  of  hi«tory- 
sniting,  ana  thus  its  internal  features  are  ultim,itil>  uf  lii-toriial 
value.  Only  from  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  controlling  data 
ran  the  iraiterrd  bints  be  collected  and  HiwWiedi  There  is  much 
that  is  suggestive,  for  example,  in  the  rdatiba  lictween  the  "  post* 
exilic  "  additions  to  the  prophecies  and  their  immediately  earlier 
form:  or  iii  the  singular  prominence  of  the  Judacan  family  of  Perea 
(its  elevation  over  Zcrah.  a  half-Edoniite  family,  (".en  xxuviii. ;  its 
connexion  wiili  the  Davidic  dynasty,  Ruth  iv.;  it>  [.o«iiion  as  he-ad 
of  all  the  Judaean  sub-divisions,  l  Chron.  ii.  5  wjq  );  or  in  the  late 
insertion  of  local  tradition  encirclinR  jerusalem  ;  or  in  the  perjilrxing 
attitude  of  the  histories  tovrards  the  district  of  Benjamin  and  its 
famous  sanctuary  of  Betliel  (only  about  10  mu  aorth  «f  Jerusalem). 
Although  these  and  ether  piwnmaena  cannot  yet  lie  ■alely  placed 
in  a  historical  fraaae,  the  methodieel  laboma  el  jpast  scholars  have 
^hed  much  light  upon  the  obeewite  of  tllft  emlic  and  post-exilic 
.1^-'^.  and  one  must  await  tiia  iMOR  comnitbtoiive  study  of  the 
<»o     ihrrr  x  titurioswbicbaicot  AafotimpattaaoelarUblical 

history  and  theolopy. 

24.  OU  rmamen't  Ilitlory  and  External  E-.  iJfncr.—lhu'*  the  Old 
Testament,  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  great  period, 
describes  the  ickition  of  tbe  Hebrews  to  surroundiM  peonies,  tlit 
superiority  of  Jitdah  the  faithlcas  (north)  Israelite  tribes,  aad 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Jewbh  community  in  and  around  f  erusnlem 
at  the  arrival  of  Esra  srith  the  Book  of  the  Law.  The  wnole  eivce 
an  impression  of  unity,  which  is  designed,  and  is  to  be  ejtpectrd  in  a 
compilation.  But  closer  examination  reveals  remark.ible  gaps  and 
irreconcilable  historical  standpoints.  For  all  serious  l>il>liral  study, 
the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  written  traditions  and  the  historical 
circumstances  which  they  imply,  must  inevitably  be  carefully 
considered,  and  upon  the  result  depend^  directly  or  tfidirectly« 
almost  every  subject  of  Old  Testsn»ent  investigation.  Yet  It  1i 
im|«'s  iMi-  to  recover  with  confidence  or  completeness  the  develop- 
ment of  llelirew  history  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
The  keen  interest  t.ikcn  by  the  great  prophets  in  the  worhl  around 
them  is  not  {ironiincot  in  the  national  record*;  political  hi.'-tory  has 
been  subordinated,  and  the  Palestine  which  modern  discovery  ia 
revealing  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  didactic  narratives.  To  external 
evidence  one  must  look,  therefore,  for  that  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  or  the  horiron  of  th<r  religious  historians.  Tbey 
do  not  Rive  us  the  records  of  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
Kliammuraiji  (perhaps  Amraphel.  Gen.  xiv.),  of  the  Egyptian 
conquest*  in  the  XVlllih  and  foUowinR  dynasties,  or  of  the  period 
illustrated  t.y  the  .\niarna  tablets  (t  ^).  They  treat  with  almost 
unique  fullne-is  a  feu  ye.int  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  B.C.,  but 
ignore  .Xssyria;  yet  only  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  explain  the  politi- 
cal situat  ion  (I  iosH|.),«nd  wmit  aotfor  dten  tbe  true  significance 
of  the  8ih-7tli  eenturiet  couM  scareely  be  realised  (f  15  ser).).  It 
would  lie  erroneous  to  confuse  the  extant  fWlim  mn  tM  hinttltifll 


material  which  might  or  must  have  been  ■ilfHiit.  or  tO  I  

that  the  antiquity  of  the  element*  of  lii%tory  proves  or  presupposes 
the  antiquity  of  the  records  thcmf^jlves,  or  even  to  deny  the  presence 
of  some  historical  kernel  merely  on  account  of  unhi^toriral  elements 
or  the  late  drcs«  in  which  the  events  are  now  clolh<  1.  I- xternal 
research  constantly  justifies  the  cautious  attitude  which  lias  its 
logical  basis  in  the  internal  conAictinf  dianwter  «(  the  wiitta 
traditions  or  in  their  divergence  from  ascertained  Tacts:  at  the  same 
time  it  has  clearly  shown  that  the  internal  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  its  limits.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  more  cnmnlele  external 
evidence  one  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  Old  Testament 
historical  criticism,  even  though  this  reeo>;iiition  nicjiis  th.it  (/oattivc 
reconstructions  are  more  precarious  than  negative  ((inclusions. 

The  nals*  impscssioa  that  each  period  othistory  was  h.mdled  by 
some  more  or  less  contemporary  authority  is  not  confirmed  by  a 
criticism  which  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  literary  evidciKe.  An 
interest  in  the  past  is  not  necessarily  ctmlined  to  any  one  age,  and 
the  critkal  view  that  the  biblical  history  has  been  rompiled  from 
relatively  late  standpoints  finds  support  in  the  later  tre.itment 
of  the  events — in  Chronicles  as  contrasted  with  Samuel-Kings  or 
in  Jubilees  as  contrasted  with  Genesis.'  It  is  instructive  to  olxsersc 
in  Egypt  the  form  which  okl  traditions  have  taken  in  Manetho 
(Maspera,  JSec  d(  iroMM,  xxvii.,  1905,  I.  aa  leq.):  cf.  also  the  late 


story  of  Ramcaes  II.  and  the  Hittites  (J.  H.  Breasted,  Am.  Ret.  tf 
i'-typ*.  iii-  189  SCO.);  while  in  Babylonia  one  may  note  tbedidactm 
treatment,  after  the  age  of  Cyrus,  of  the  events  of  the  tintof  Khaai- 


miir.ihi  f     H  ^yce,  Ptix.  Sof.  flihiiral Archaeol.,  1907,  pp.  ltsi)q.). 

'Uu  links  Whirh  unite  tlie  tr.i  litional  heroes  with  Babylonvs 
(r. J.  Abraham,  Erra),  Mesopotami.i  (e.g.  Jacob),  Egypt  (f.g.  Joseph, 

'  Cf .  the  s|or>-  of  f^hinehns,  N'lim  xtv,  ft  5<tr}.:  on  Gen.  xxxiv..  see 
SisJFny.  AprojiON  i>f  lioNHhty  toward--  S.ini.iri.i,  it  is  .singul.ir  that 
the  term  of  rciiroach,  "  Cutheans,"  applied  to  the  Samaritans  is 
dctivcd  Horn  Cutha.  the  fanmoa  seat  of  tbe  god  Nergnl,  only  mmw 
35  m.  NJE.  of  Babylon  itself  (see  above,  p.  386,  n.  4). 


The  mufnw  tendencies  which  can  be  obaerved  in  the  later 
P'^-udcpiBnpMait  and  apocalyptical  writings  are  of  considerable 
value  inw^oMNidefation  of  |M  devtiopment  of  tho«|ht  ilhiitiated 
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Jrroboam),  MiilJ.in  sr  t.  M  ^w*.  Jethro),  Xr.,  like  ihc  intunate 
icUtion»b>p  Ix  twccn  lj>r<K-l  and  tiurcoucxiinj  Und»,lMveaMgiu6cancc 
iatlicl^|ht«f  nctaifCMUch.  ImiwIcu  wkMi|iertelaeMMfMni 
tk*  pptiua>  culture,  folk-lore,  thoo^t  and  religion  or  vciCeni  him 

and  uypC.  Biblical, orrather  Palestinian, thought  faasbeen  broufht 
iato  tM  world  of  ancient  Oriental  life,  and  this  life,  in  cpite  ol  the 
variou*  formi  in  which  It  hj*  from  time  tn  time  been  shaped,  rtill 
rule*  in  the  E.ist.  This  hss  far-rcjLhiiii;  coniequcnccs  (or  the 
traditional  attitiitlc  to  iMailiCc  hi-ilnrv  .iiid  religion.  Research  is 
tcriuukly  complif.iinl  liy  X\.v  ,;r<]uiri^:  sti  res  of  material,  which 
unfortunately  are  often  utilued  without  attention  to  the  principile» 
of  the  variout  department*  of  knowledge^or  aapecta  oi  Mudy.  The 
complexity  of  modern  kirawledee  and  the  intntclatioii  ol  its  different 
branches  arc  often  intuflideniry  reah'wd,  and  that  by  writers  who 
differ  widely  in  the  application  of  MJch  material  as  they  use  to 
their  particular  views  of  the  manifold  problems  of  the  Old  Testa  me  nt 
It  has  l>ii  II  ea  y  (<i  tonfuw  the  study  of  the  Old  li-^ijjm  m  m  iis 
relation  to  mudern  relicious  needs  with  the  technical  uientific 
•tudy  of  the  much  edited  remains  of  the  literature  of  a  small  part 
of  the  ancient  Ea»t.  if  tliore  was  once  a  tendency  to  isolate  the 
Old  Testament  and  if  nore  comparative  research,  it  is  now  sometimes 
found  possible  to  exauerate  its  general  agreement  with  Oriental 
hiatary.  life  and  thoiigntl  Difiicullie^  ha\'e  been  found  in  the  super- 
natural or  marvellatti  Moric*  which  wuuM  U-  taken  as  a  matter  of 
rourte  by  contemporary  readrrs,  and  ciTurts  are  often  made  to 
recover  hi-turical  facts  or  to  ailajit  the  records  to  mo<Jcrn  theology 
without  bufTicicttt  attention  to  the  historical  data  as  a  whole  or 
to  their  religious  environment.  The  preliminary  prepacaltaa  for 
rcacarch  of  any  value  becomes  yearly  itKire  exacting. 

Majw  tiaceaof  myth,  legend  and  primitive  "  thought  survive  In 
the  Ola  Teatament,  and  on  the  most  cautious  estimate  they  pre- 
nippoae  a  vitality  whii  I)  is  nut  a  little  astonixhin^  Dut  they  are 
now  softened  and  often  licrcft  of  their  earlier  iiijnihcance.  and  it  is 
t hi*  ami  thrir  divcrxcncc  frnm  commnn  Oriental  tli<MJi;lit  » liit  h  make 
(JI  I  r<  Mii;i  lit  tlmu^ht  so  rirnfuund  and  uniijue.  Tin-  [iny  css  hnds 
its  normal  development  in  later  and  non-bibltcal  literature;  but  one 
can  Ncogniae  cartirr,  cruder  and  Icsa  -distinctive  etafe^  and,  as 
•u rely  a*  writings  reflect  the  mentality  of  an  author  or  aihu  age,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  extant  sources,  viewed  in  the  Ught  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  Palestinian  and  surrounding  ctuturc, 
demand  a  reasonable  explanation.  The  difTercntes  Ix  twcen  the 
form  of  the  wtiitd)  (li-tm  v  and  llie  condillniis  h  [.n  \,u!id  have 
impresMxi  thcmvKc^  \.ir;'n:-ly  iJfX'n  mrKlcrn  wrKir^,  and  efforts 
have  been  rr-.M'r  to  [.■-.■.ir  (rjin  (he  Oi  l  Tctamrnt  earlier  forms 
more  in  accordance  with  the  cxtcriul  eviiJcrvcc.  It  may  be  doubted, 
Ymrnvm,  vlicthar  tke  mterial  auliGient  for  auch  rettoratioa  or 
ncomtnctioR.*  In  ifca  Old  TcManMnt  we  hava  the  ouicome  of 
Kiccific  development*,  and  the  stage  at  which  we  ace  each  element 
of  tradition  or  belief  is  not  always  isolated  or  final  (cf.  Kings  and 
Chronicles).  The  early  myth*.  li-gend»  and  traditions  which  can  be 
traced  diflcr  profoundly  fn  tii  the  canonical  hist  iry.  an  J  the  gap  is 
wider  than  that  bctwn  n  the  1 1!  ter  and  the  $ult  <'jui.  iit  j;»x.dyptical 
and pscudepigraphiral  lili  r  iMin-. 

Wnerc  it  is  possible  to  make  legilinutc  and  unambiguous  com- 
Mriioa^  the  ethical  and  apirilMM  aiparionty  «(  Old  Taataaent 
thought  haa  been  convincingly  deiaoitwted.  Mid  to  tbe  le-Aaping 
and  re- writing  of  the  older  nistoiy  and  the  oUer  traditions  the  Okl 
Testament  owe*  it*  permanent  value.  While  the  hutory  of  t  he  great 
area  Ix-twcen  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris  irresistibly  emphasife-s  the 
in-.iynilKaiice  iA  rale^-liiie,  this  l.ind's  achiev<-m<  Ilt^  lof  liutti  iiiity 
grow  till-  more  ri  inarkatile  as  n  j\m  h  tells  mote  cjf  its  environ- 
ment. Ahhou.;li  t.'ic  light  thrown  u[>on  ancient  conditions  of  life 
and  thought  has  destroyed  much  that  sometimes  seems  vital  for 
the  OU  Testament,  it  haa  broiwht  into  relief  a  more  permanent  and 
Imfisputable  appreciation  of  ita  dgatteanoe,  and  it  is  gradually 
dkpelling  that  pieudo^acientific  literalism  whtrh  would  letter  the 
greatest  of  ancient  Oriental  writings  with  an  insistence  upon  the 
verity  of  historical  facts.  Not  internal  criticism,  lujt  the  incontest- 
alile  results  of  oLij(xti\e  ob>ei\,itjon  h.ive  fhown  unee  and  lor 
all  that  the  relationship  between  the  bihlical  acrount  o|  the  earliest 
historv  (Cen.  i.-xi.)  and  its  value  either  as  an  authentic  record 

Iwhicn  requires  unprejudiced  examination)  «r  as  a  religious  document 
which  icnains  untouched)  is  typical.  VL  aa  secffl*  probable,  the 
ConthNWd  methodical  inveMigatioa,  vMa  is  dernanded  by  the 
advance  of  modern  knowledge,  becomes  more  drastic  in  its  renilts. 
it  will  recognize  ever  more  clearly  that  there  were  certain  unique 
influences  in  the  history  of  Palestine  which  cannot  he  explained  by 
purely  historical  research.  The  chanee  from  Palestinian  polytheism 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  Yahwch  and  the  gradual  development  of 
ethical  monotheism  are  factt  which  external  evidence  continues  to 
emphasiw.  which  biblical  criticism  must  investigate  as  completely 
aa  poaiible.  And  if  the  work  of  critidm  haa  brought  a  fuUer 
aMnedatioii  of  the  value  of  thcM  facta,  the  debt  which  u  owed  to 
the  Jew*  is  enhanced  when  cme  proceeds  to  realije  the  immense 
difficulties  against  which  (hose  who  transmitted  the  Old  Testament 
bad  to  contend  in  the  pericxl  of  Greek  domination.    The  growth  of 

■  Reference  mav  l>e  in.idc  to  II.  Winckler,  Ctuk.  Ittodt,  iL  (19OO); 
\V  Krht.  />v  n'.hr.rr  (|.)rt.);  and  T.  It  ~ 
B*it€jt  oj  Amcitnt  luatt  (1907). 


the  Old  Testament  into  its  present  f'>rm,  and  its  preservation  d'-«pite 
hostile  forces,  arc  the  two  remarkable  phenomena  which  most  arrest 
the  attentio*  of  the  Malorian:  it  is  for  the  theohvian  to  inttrpreC 
thdrbeariagupoB  the  UilOfy  of  nli(ioua  thought.  CSkA.C) 

n.— GlCtt  I>010NATIOH 

15.  Alf-Tiinirr  ihr  Crral. — The  srcund  Rreat  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  begins  with  the  conquest  of  A.sia  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  king  of  Maccdon  and  captaia* 
general  of  the  Creeks.  It  eod»  with  the  destruction  of  Jcni» 
salem  by  the  anniai  «l  tbe  Room  Empire,  which  was,  Hk* 
Aleunder,  at  onec  tlie  naitcrfnl  pipB  and  tbe  docikpalmi 
of  HeDetdaai.  Ilie  dettiuctlaa  ol  Jennalan  nugbi  be  rcsaided 
as  an  event  of  merely  domestic  importance;  for  the  Roomb 
cosmopo1it.in  it  was  only  the  removal  of  (he  titular  metropolis 
of  a  national  aivl  an  Oncni.il  r:li;;loM.  Hut,  .-iince  a  derivative 
of  that  religion  ha.s  come  to  be  a  [xiwer  in  the  world  at  large,  ihia 
event  has  to  be  regarded  in  a  diflerent  light.  Tbe  destrticlkai 
of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70  concludes  the  period  of  four  centuries 
during  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  in  contact  with  tbe 
Greeks  tad  cupoaed  to  the  influence  of  Heiieplaw»  aoH  wkoHy  ef 
their  own  will  nor  yet  agaiaat  it.  Whether  the  neater  of  the 
provinces,  in  which  there  were  Jews,  bean  .Ale  x.indcr,  a  Ptcirmy, 
a  Scleucid  or  a  Jtoman,  the  force  by  which  he  rules  is  tbe  force 
of  Greek  culture.  ThM  imir  ccattuie*  an  the  Grack  pgdod  «i 
Jewish  history. 

The  ancient  histoiians,  who  together  cover  thb  period,  are 
stranBcly  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  the  Jews,  opoiB  which 
Jo&cphus  is  at  pains  to  inusl.  When  Alexander  i&vaded  tbe 
iotcrior  of  the  EaMcm  worid,  which  Iwd  bithetto  inneiatd 
iBTtDhihl»  he  cune  as  the  champtea  of  HeDeirfsm.  His  dottb 
prevented  the  achievement  of  his  designs;  but  he  ha^I  brokoi 
down  the  barrier,  he  had  planted  the  seed  of  the  Grecii's  iitflv- 
cnre  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Persian  Kmpire.  His  siit  er>s  .r*, 
the  Diadochi,  carried  on  his  work,  but  Antiochus  F-pipb.incs  was 
the  fir^t  who  deliberately  took  in  hand  to  deal  with  the  Jew 
Daniel  (viii.  8)  describes  the  interval  between  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  thus:  "  The  he  gont  (the  king  of  Greece)  did  very 
greatly:  and  when  be  msttnnff  the  licat  hofn  (Aieiaader)  wis 
broken;  and  Instead  of  it  cane  tip  four  other  one»— four  king* 
doms  shall  stand  up  out  of  his  nation  but  not  \rilh  bis  power. 
And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn  (Antiochus 
Epiph.incs)  which  waxed  exrrerJIng  rtc.tI  towards  the  south 
(Egypt)  and  towards  the  Hait  (U.ibylon)  and  towards  the 
be.iutcous  land  (the  land  of  Israel)."  The  iasignificance  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Pale-stinc  was  their  salvation.  The  re- 
forms of  Nehemiah  were  directed  towards  the  cstabUshnent  el 
a  icligioas  oonnunity  at  Jcnisalen,  in  which  the  ri|Mir  of  the 
law  shottld  be  observed.  As  a  part  of  the  PeieiaB  EnplR  the 
community  was  obscure  and  unimportant.  But  the  mot  whow 
chief  sanctuary  it  Ku.trdcd  and  maintained  was  the  heir  of  great 
traditions  and  ideal-s.  In  Ei^ypt,  m<)rcovrr,  in  Babylon  and  id 
Persia  imliviilual  Jews  had  rrspiondcd  to  the  intlucnces  of  tbeil 
environment  and  won  the  respect  of  the  aliens  whom  they 
despised.  The  law  which  they  cherished  as  their  standard  and 
gui(!c  kept  them  united  and  consdotis  of  tbeir  unity.  And  the 
individuals,  who  acqnired  power  or  wisdom  aaioni  thoK  ootaidt 
Pakstiae  shed  a  reSectcd  glory  upon  the  Bathm  and  iu  Tenpk. 

In  connexion  with  Alexander's  march  throueh  Palestine  Joacfihas 
gives  a  tradition  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  Arrian'a  narrative 
of  Alexander's  exploits,  whose  fame  had  already  faded  before  tht 
greater  glory  of  Rome,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  visit  or  the  city  or 


the  Jewv  Only  Tyre  and  Gaia  barred  the  way  to  Egypt.  lie 
took,  pcesumablv.  the  coast  rrad  in  order  to  establish  and  retain 
his  comtiund  ol^  the  sea.    The  rest  f>f  Palestine,  which  is  called 


Coele-Svria,  made  its  submi.-^sion  and  furnished  supplier  Seven 
days  after  the  capture  ol  Gata  Alexander  was  at  fVkisiuia. 
According  to  the  tradition  which  Joscphu*  has  proerved  tbe  high 
prirM  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  and  Alexander  marched 

against  Jerusalem  after  the  c.ipnrre  of  Gara,  The  high  prirflt 
dressed  in  his  robes  went  out  to  meet  him.  and  at  the  sight  Alexander 

remrmt>ere<l  a  dream,  in  which  such  a  m.in  had  appeared  to  him 

as  the  ajiwinlcd  leader  of  his  exjjcditiiin  Si  the  danfcr  was 
avertetl:  .Alevinder  oifereil  sacrifice  anri  «  ^Imwn  the  pmptiif  y 
of  Daniel,  which  spoke  of  him.     It  is  3llei;>d.  lurrlu  r,  tli.it  .n  this 

tine  certain  Jews  who  could  not  refrain  from  intermarriage  with 
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the  heathen  set  up  a  temple  on  Mt  G«rizitn  and  became  the  Samari- 
tan schibm  (5  21  jlxjvc).  The  ronblnation  i» certainly  artificial  and 
not  hiMortcal.  But  it  has  a  value  of  its  own  inasmuch  as  it  illus- 
trates tiM  fMNMMt  HlMfamlM  which  mould  the  bittory  of  the 
Jew*.  It  b  tmt  mt  Atrnvhr  was  Mbject  to  dreams  and  vbitsd 
shriaes  in  order  to  assure  himself  or  his  (oUowers  of  victory.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  he  had  such  need  of  the  Jews  or  such  regard  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  (hat  he  should  turn  aside  on  his  way  to  Egypt 
for  such  a  purpo^. 

llowc\xT  this  may  be,  Alexander's  tutor  had  been  iii  Asia  and  had 
mtt  J  Jew  tin  ri',  it  hi-,  d;;-iii:le  ClcJrthus  of  Soli  is  lo  be  trusted. 
"  The  man,"  Aristotle  says,  "  was  by  race  a  Jew  out  of  Coclc-Syria. 
Rb  pMBle  are  dcsceodtni*  ol  llM  intfu  pUloniplHn.  Iti»iC> 
■md  tnt  phtlosophcti  «•  «illed  CriBni  At  Indhn  ud 
MM  MMng  the  Syrians.  The  Jews  ttlW  dldr  MM  from  their 
fnet  <l  sbode.  which  is  called  Judaea.  Xht  mnm  id  their  city  is 
very  difficult:  they  r.ill  it  Hlrru--ilcme.  This  man,  then,  having 
been  a  cuc5t  in  m.iny  horr-.r-,  .ini!  having  come  down  gradually  from 
the  higrilandi  to  (he  K'^KCktM.  was  Mcllenic  itot  only  in  speech  but 
a!^T  in  soul.  And  as  we  were  staying  in  Asia  at  the  time,  the  (nan 
cast  up  at  the  same  place  and  interviewed  us  and  other  scholars, 
mMag  trial  of  their  wisdom.  But  iaaiaiidi  m  Iw  ha4  COM  to 
be  at  Some  sritb  many  cutturaS  perstyn  Iw  {fflpartcfi  motv  cliail  IM 

Eit."  TW  date  of  tak  interview  is  probably  determined  by  the 
ct  that  Aristotle  virited  bis  friend  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus, 
in  347-345  B.C.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  probabihty  or  even 
the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  Mi  E.isthcnc?  al»o  describes  the  Jews 
as  the  philosophers  of  Syria  and  couples  them  with  the  Brahmins 
of  India.  This  helleniaed  Jew  whodesccadadflMitiiaUBflOtka 
coast  is  a  figure  typical  of  the  period. 

j6.  The  Ptolemies. — After  the  death  of  Alexander  Palestine 
(eU  in  the  end  to  Ptolemy  (301  B.C.)  and  rcmaiaed  an  Egyptian 
ptovinceuntil  198  b.c  For  acmtoiy  the  Jewtio  Palestiaeaiid 
IB  Akaadrife.  had  ao  hiitory^-OK  mmtt  that  JoMphaa  hMw. 
Bttfc  Mm  hkHvlduli  nempGly  tha  dUhiaut  atttobdM  vMch 
the  aation  adopted  towards  its  new  environment  tad  its  wider 
oppoftooitics,  Joseph  the  tax-farmer  and  Jcsos  the  uge. 

The  wisdom  of  Ie*!i^  bi  n  Sira  (Sirach)  is  contained  in  the  book 
commonly  called  EccUsuxstkus  (q.r.).  At  a  time  when  men  were 
attracted  by  the  wisdooi  and  science  of  the  Greeks,  he  taught  that 
all  wisdom  came  from  Yahweh  who  bad  chosen  Israel  to  receive  it 
in  trust.  He  discouraged  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  purposo- 
of  thines:  it  was  enough  for  him  that  Yahweh  had  created  and 
ruled  the  universe.  If  a  man  had  leisure  to  be  wise — and  this  is 
not  for  i:)an> — he  Nhould  study  the  Scriptures  which  had  come 
down,  and  so  become  .i  srribe.  Frr  tlie  scribe,  as  for  the  man  at 
the  ploujjh  t.in,  the  L.iw  w.iv  the  rule  of  life.  All,  however  much 
or  little  preoccupied  with  worldly  business,  must  fear  Cod,  from 
wboa  oone  good  things  and  evil,  life,  death,  poverty  aad  rkhea. 
It  «a«  aot  for  am  to  meddle  whk  sacrtta  vhkh  are  bejrood  huiMa 
intelligence.  Eaough  that  the  individual  did  his  duty  in  the  state 
of  life  in  which  he  was  set  and  left  behind  him  a  good  name  at  his 
Hcith.  The  race  »itr\'ives — "  the  d,iy<  of  Iirael  are  unniimherrd." 
Every  member  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  must  labour,  as  God 
h.Ts  appointed,  at  some  handicraft  or  profciiion  to  provide  for  his 
hume.  It  is  his  F-nrtd  duly  and  his  private  interest  to  beget 
childxen  and  to  train  (hem  to  take  his  place.  The  acliolar  is  apt  to 
irity  the  Mutbt  the  potter,  th«  caipcnler  and  cIk  fanner :  with  bet  ter 
iMiBiT  heb  apt  to  eoademn  the  tiadcr  who  baaoam  abtMbed  in 
mad  of  gain  and  so  deserts  the  way  of  i^p^nohaoem  aad  fair  dealing. 
As  ■  teacher  Jesus  gave  his  own  sei  »icaa  fiedjr.  For  the  soMicr 
he  had  no  commendation.  There  were  physicians  who  understood 
the  use  of  herbs,  and  must  be  rewarded  when  tSi  ir  hi  Ip  was  invited. 
But.  whatever  means  each  head  of  a  family  adopted  la  ^t  a  liveli- 
hood, be  must  pay  the  priest's  dues.  The  centre  of  the  life  of  Israel 
sras  the  Tctnplc.  over  which  the  high  priest  presided  and  which  sras 
-  ■  III    *   •  ' 


t  acnue 

:  bot  thehi^  priett  ma  the 


Inhabited  b^  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
Individual  in  morals  and  Itt  — " 
ruler  of  the  nation. 

As  ruler  of  the  nation  the  high  priest  paid  its  tribute  to  Egypt,  its 
overlord.  _  But  Joscphus  reports  of  one  Onias  that^  for  avancc  he 
withheld  it.  The  sequel  shows  how  a  Jew  might  rise  to  power  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Eeyptian  Empire  and  yet  remain  a  hero  to 
oome  of  the  Jjewi  pwowled  that  he  did  not  intermarry  with  a 
Gontile.  For  Joaeph,  the  aoa  of  Tohiah  and  nephew  of  Oiuaa,  want 
to  court  and  secured  the  taxes  of  Palestine,  whso  they  wcrs  out  Up 
to  auction.  As  tax-farmer  he  oppressed  the  noB- Jewish  cttica  and 
I  the  admir.ition  of  Josephns, 


But  while  su  h  men  went  out  ir.to  the  world  and  brought  back 
wealth  of  one  kind  or  another  to  ralis'Jnc,  other  Jn\3  were 
content  to  make  their  luMnes  in  foreign  pans.  At  Alexandria 
In  particular  Alexander  piovided  for  •  Jcwiili  colony  which  soon 
became  Hellenic  enoub  in  iptach  to  icquice  a  tranilation  of 
the  Law.  It  is  probaUe  that,  aa  in  Palefetine  an  Anunaic  para- 
phnai  of  the  Hebiaw  text  was  fooad  to  be  aeccMaqr*  w  in 
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Aleiaadik  the  ^T*infr*  inw  up  pMhiaBy,  as  need  aioM 
The  Icftadaiy  tidditioB  wUdi  even  Hub  accepts  gives  it  • 
formal  nativity,  a  royal  patron  and  inspired  authors.  From 
the  text  which  Philo  uses,  it  is  probable  th.it  the  translation  had 
been  trar.smittcd  in  writing,  and  his  legend  probably  fues  the 
dale  of  the  commencement  of  the  undcrlaking  for  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus. 

The  apology  for  the  necessary  defects  of  a  translation  put  forward 
by  the  translator  of  EceUxiastidu  in  his  Prologue  shows  th.it  the 

wSt^mmmSmiit^u^  the^w.  Apgartmiy  it 

literature  as  the  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  Jews  had  contributMl 
nothing  useful  for  human  life.  Once  translated  into  Greek,  the 
Scriptiiri^-*  l>e(nmc  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Jews  of  the  di>i>i  r^ion 
■nd  were  at  lea^t  c;»|i.itile  of  In-in^'  usefl  as  ,in  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Judaism.  So  far  as  the  Litter  function 
is  concerned  Philo  coof SUM  that  the  Law  in  his  day  shared  the  ob- 
scurity  of  the  people,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  prosily  tcs  adopted 
httle  more  than  the  monotheistic  principle  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  According  to  Juvenal  the  sons  of  such  proselytes  wen 
apt  to  go  farther  and  to  substitute  the  Jewish  Law  for  the  irin—q 
Rooianas  aotem  solU  eoataaMio  leges: 

tudaicum  rriismnt  rt  amaat  ac  intuanl  iiia 
'ndidit  areano  quodomqiie  vabuHtaa  MoyMh 

.  *1,  Tk$  SdtHtiis^Tomud  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  the 
Taletlinian  Jewi  became  involved  m  the  struggle  between 

Egypt  and  Syria.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  patttsans  of  lioth 
the  combatants.  The  more  orthodox  or  coiiicrvaiivc  Jews 
preferred  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Ptolemies:  the  rest,  who  chafed 
at  the  isolaUon  of  the  aation,  looked  to  the  Sclcucids,  who 
inherited  Alexander's  ideal  of  a  united  empire  based  00  a 
universal  adoption  of  HeUenisin.  At  thui  point  Joicphw  citta 
the  tcsiimony  of  Polybiua^— "  S€opaa,  the  geneial  of  Flotcny^ 
advanced  iato  thw  hijghlanda  and  wbdaed  the  nation  of  the  Jew* 
in  the  irfnter.  After  tka  defeat  of  &opas,  Antiochus  gained 
Batanaea  and  Samaria  aad  Abik  and  Cadara  r-  [  1  ir.ilc  hiur 
those  of  the  Jews  who  Eve  round  the  Tcmpio  t.ulLd  JerusiUm 
adhered  to  him."  From  this  it  appears  that  tlic  pro-Syrian 
faction  uf  the  Jews  had  been  strong  and  active  enough  to  bring 
an  Egypti.m  army  upon  thtra  (199-19S  B.C.).  Joscphus  add* 
that  an  Lgyptian  garrison  was  left  in  Jerusalem.  This  act  of 
oppression  presumably  strengthened  the  Syrian  (action  of  tbt 
Jem  aad  led  to  tha  tnaafeRoca  of  the  nation'*  fiiiffit'^ 
Tb*  laapMiB  of  Folybiai  tonot*  that  ha  waa  acquainted  with 
other  Jewish  ooBBunitiea  and  with  the  fame  of  the  Temple:  in 
his  view  they  are  not  an  organized  state.  They  were  not  even 
a  pawn  in  the  fian.c  w  hich  Anti».eln;s  pr  iposcd  to  play  with  Rome 
for  the  poiscssion  of  (Ircccc  and  Asu  .Minor.  His  defeat  left  the 
resource.i  of  his  kingdom  cxhau:.tciJ  and  its  extent  diminished; 
and  &o  the  Jen's  became  important  to  hi&  successors  for  the  aalie 
of  their  wealth  and  their  position  on  the  frontier.  To  pay  hia 
debt  to  Komc  he  was  compelled  to  laoft  to  CStiaoidiaaiy 
mcthodsof  raising  money,  be  actually  met lliadaMll(ll7  MJC)  is 
an  attempt  to  loot  the  temple  of  Elymai*. 
The  pro-Syrian  faction  of  the  niestinfan  Jews  found  their 

opportunity  in  this  cmrrKi-nry  .md  informed  ifu-  Rovcrnor  ol 
Coele-Syria  that  the  iriasury  in  Jtruialcm  tontamcd  untold 
sums  of  money.  Hcliodorus,  prime  minister  of  Sclcucus 
Philopator,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  progress  through  Coclc-Syria  and  Phoenicia  and  declared 
the  treasure  coniiscale  to  the  royal  exchequer.  AccoidiBg  to 
the  Jewish  legend  Hcliodoni*  was atuckcd  when  hacotinred  tha 
Temple  by  a  hona  with  •  tcrribk  tUu  and  by  twoyoaag  Jnow 
He  was  aoooigcd  aad  «nily  cacaped  with  Us  life  at  the  iai«p> 
cession  of  Onias  the  high  priest,  who  had  piradfd  with  him 
vainly  that  the  treasure  included  the  deposit*  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  also  some  belonging  to  Hyrcanus,  "  a  man  in  very 
high  position."  Onias  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having 
given  the  iiiformaiion  wliich  led  lo  this  outrage  and  when,  rely- 
ing upon  ibc  support  o(  the  provincial  governor,  they  praoteded 
to  attcaivi  ■Msailnatioa.heacd  to  AaUodkaad  appaalad  to  tha 
king. 

When  Seleucus  was  aimrfBatcd  by  Hdiodona 
I  v.,  his  brother,  who  had  hiCB  chid  awiistiata  at  AAbsBa, « 
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back  Mcrcily  "  to  seize  the  kingdom  by  gnik"  (Dan.u.  ii  seq  ). 
Ob  bitAccc&sion  he  appointed  Jestis,  the  brother  of  Onias,  to  the 
hi^«pricstbood,  ud  sanctioDed  hit  pnMnbfartJiefionvenioii 
of  Jenisalem  iaM  »  Gicek  dty.  Tlie  URb  print  ehftoced  lib 

namr  to  Jmod  u)d  BUik  •  gjmiiuiuB  near  die  dttdel.  Tbe 
prinuiplr  of  separation  was  abandoned.   Tbe  priests  deserted 

thr  Temple  for  i  lit-  [),il;icsira  and  the  yt.dnK  nr.hlcs  wore  ihc  Creek 
cap.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  iiircillc<!  .r.  i  itizcns  of  Aniioch. 
Jason  sci;l  money  fur  a  sncrififo  to  IlcraclLi  at  T\rL-,  ariJ  the 
only  recorded  oppo&iiiun  to  his  ["'li'^)  cjmc  from  his  envoys, 
who  pfeadcd  that  the  money  mi^ln  he  applied  to  naval  expcn- 
ditore.  Thus  Jaion  stripped  the  high-pnesibood  of  iu  sacred 
cbaiBcter  and  did  iriiat  be  could  to  stamp  out  Judaina. 

Menclaus  supplaMod  JaMB.  obuumng  hit  appawtiBtM  fioa 
the  king  by  I  he  promise  of  a  larger  coBtributim.  In  order  to 
secure  his  pos  linn,  hr-  contrived  the  murder  of  Onias,  who  had 
taken  sanciuary  at  Daphne.  This  outrafic,  coupled  with  his 
•ppropriaiion  of  ictn|>lc  \(>^^lLs.  uhich  lie  used  as  bribes,  raised 
against  Mcnrlaus  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  flis 
brother  and  deputy  was  killed  in  a  scnous  riot, and  an  accusation 
was  laid  against  Mrnelaus  before  Antiochus.  At  the  inquiry 
be  bought  his  acquittal  from  a  courtier  and  his  accusers  were 
oecutcd.  Aatiodttts  requited  peace  in  Jerusalem  and  probably 
itprdMl  QniM  m  tbe  reprcaentativc  of  tbe  pro-EgyptlaB  bctioB, 
tbe  allies  of  his  enemy. 

During  his  second  Egyptian  campaign  a  rumour  came  that 
Antiochus  was  dead,  and  Jason  made  a  raid  upon  Jerusalem. 
Mcnclaus  held  the  citadel  and  Jason  was  unable  to  establish 
himself  in  the  city.  The  people  were  presumably  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  hellcnizcrs,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Onias  or  that  of  Tobiah.  When  Antiochus  finally  evacuated 
Efypt  iu  obedience  to  tbe  decree  of  Rome,  be  tbooght  that 
Jodaea  was  fa  revolt.  Though  Jtaan  had  fled,  it  wat  wcfiiy 
to  stoniLtbe  dty;  the  drastic  measures  widcfa  Mendaus  advised 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  poorer  classes  had  been  roused  to 
defend  the  Temple  from  further  sarrih  pe.  A  mas.sarrr  'pa-.V.  pi  are, 
and  Antiochus  braved  the  anpcr  of  V'ahwch  by  entering  and 
pillaging  theTcmpIc  with  impviiiity.  The  author  of  3  Maccabees 
infers  from  his  success  that  the  nation  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
divine  protection  for  the  time  (i  Macc  V.  lS-2o). 

The  policy  which  Antiochus  Una  imnigurated  be  carried  on 
rigorously  and  syMenalkany.  Hit  whole  Ungdoai  was  to  be 
ttnififld;  JudaisiB  wia  an  ceoeatridty  and  a*  cadi  dooaaed  to 
Mtlnctioa.  The  Temple  of  Jeraialem  was  made  over  to  Zens 
Otjmpius:  the  temple  of  Gerizim  to  2^us  Xenitis.  All  the 
religious  rites  of  Judaism  were  proscribed  and  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities  were  requcs'.cd  to  enforce  the  prohibition  upon  their 
Jewish  citizens  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  which 
took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  and  proceeded  to  suppress  its 
observance.  An  Athenian  came  to  be  the  missionary  of  HeUcn- 
i>m  and  to  direct  iti  oeiMMNiiea,  vbkb  vete  eitablfabcd  by  force 
up  and  down  tbe  countiy. 

at.  Thi  ir«r<«tMr.->JenBBleai  and  Geifdm  were  paised  and 
converted  to  the  state  religion  with  some  ease.  Elsewhere,  as 
there,  some  conformed  and  some  became  martyrs  for  the  faith. 
And  the  passive  resistance  of  those  who  refused  to  conform  at 
length  gave  rise  to  active  opposition  "The  king's  officers 
who  vwrr  enfor^in^;  thr  .ipo-'i.isy  Came  into  the  city  of  Modein 
to  sacrifice,  and  many  of  Israel  went  over  to  them,  but  Maiia- 
ihiaa  •  .  .  slew  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice  and  the  king's 
dBcerandpulleddowntheakar"(i Maccii^issqq.).  Whether 
led  by  this  MatutMaa  or  aot,  cattabi  Jews  fM  Into  tbe  wilder- 
neas  and  found  a  leader  Sa  Jodaa  llacoriiacM  hb  icputed  son. 
the  first  of  the  five  Asmonean  (Hasmenean)  hrrthmi.  The 
warf.ire  which  followed  was  like  that  which  Saul  and  David 
w.igcd  against  the  I'hilistiiies.  .Vntiochus  was  occupied  with 
his  Parthian  campaign  and  trusted  that  the  llelleni/.etl  Jews 
would  maintain  their  ascendancy  with  the  aid  of  the  provincial 
troops.  In  his  last  illness  he  wrote  to  express  hb  cooifidcnce  in 
tbetr  loyalty.  But  the  rebels  collected  adherents  from  the 
vflkfei;  and,  when  they  resolved  to  vidatc  the  sabbath  to  the 
•Mat  «f  f«iitti«|  attack,  thay  «efc  Joiaed  hy  tbacanpaay  of 


the  Assidcau  (Haaidim).  Such  a  breach  of  the  sabbath  was 
necessary  if  the  whole  Law  was  to  survive  ai  all  in  Taloiine. 
But  the  tiannwa^ia  ia  aooucb  to  aaplaia  the  disfavour  into 
wUcfa  dka  Maceabeea  aeen  to  ttll  bi  tbe  JodgoMtt  of  iaicr 

Judaism,  as,  in  that  judgment,  it  is  eiMUgb  to  account  for  the 
instability  of  their  dynasty.  Unstable  as  it  was,  their  dynasty 
was  soon  established  In  ihc  country  side  of  Judaea,  Judaism 
— and  no  longer  Hellenism — was  propagated  by  force  A[«illo' 
nius,  the  CkmirtLinder  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Scion  the  cummandcr  of  the  army  in  Syria,  came  in  turn  against 
Judas  and  his  bands  and  were  defeated.  The  revolt  thus  became 
important  enough  to  engage  tbe  attentioii  of  the  fovemor  d 
Cocle-^yria  and  Phoenida,  if  not  of  Lyriaa  tbe  ment  himaett. 
Nisaoer  was  despatched  with  •  iai|s  any  to  put  down  tbt 
rebeb  and  to  pay  the  trfbuie  due  to  Rone  by  takit  iban  m 

slaves.  Judas  was  at  Emm.ius;  "  the  men  of  the  (ftldtl'* 
guided  a  detachment  of  the  Syrian  iroops  to  his  encampment  by 
night.  The  rebels  csca(>cd  in  time,  but  not  into  the  hills,  as 
their  enemies  surmised.  At  dawn  they  made  ao  unexpected 
attack  upon  the  main  body  and  routed  it.  Next  year  (165  B.C.) 
Lysjas  himself  entered  the  Idltmaean  coootOT  asd  laid  siege 
to  the  fortress  of  Ucilisura.  Jitdaa gatbeicd  wiat neo  he  could 
and  joined  battle.  Tbe  aicge  ma  taiaed,  mK*  ptohably 'm 
oooaequenoe  of  tbe  death  of  Antiediut  Epiphanea  than  becanaa 
Judas  had  gained  any  real  victory.  The  proscription  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  withdrawn  and  the  Temple  restored  to  them. 
But  it  was  Mcnclaus  who  was  sent  by  the  king  '■  to  encourage  " 
(}  Macc,  xi-  ii)  the  Jews,  and  in  the  otVicial  letters  no  reference 
is  made  to  Judas,  Isuch  hints  as  these  indicate  the  impossibility 
of  recovering  a  complete  picture  of  the  Jcwa  duiiag  tbe  aove* 
reigniy  of  the  Grceka*  wfakh  the  TdBwUtta  fifud  aa  the  daik 
ace,  best  leftiaoblivioB. 

IttdaacMcredJanttaleaiitbedtadelaf  wbidiiMaalfli«D(apIed 
by  a  Syrian  garrisoa,  and  the  Temple  was  re-dedicaled  00  th« 
J5th  of  Kislev  (164  B.C.).   So  "  the  Pious  '*  achieved  the  object 

for  which  presumably  they  look  .irrns.  The  re-CStabli&hmcrit 
of  Judaism,  wluih  alone  of  current  religions  was  intolerant  of 
a  rival,  seems  to  h.i\e  excited  ihe  jealousy  of  their  neighbours 
who  had  embraced  the  Greek  way  of  bfc.  The  hcllcnizcrs  had 
not  lost  all  hope  of  converting  the  nation  and  were  indisposed 
to  acquiesce  ia  tbe  concordat.  Judas  and  his  zealots  were  thua 
able  to  flUtaltalB  tbeir  pfOOdBaoce  and  gradually  to  incnaia 
their  pemr  At  Joppa,  far  eiaaiple,  tbe  Jewish  settkft-Hw* 
hundnd  ia  ad— ^  woe  invited  to  go  Into  boats  pnndded  h  ae> 
cordance  with  the  common  decree  of  the  city  "  They  accr])icd 
the  invitation  and  were  dro%vncd.  Judas  avenged  them  by 
burning  the  harlnjur  and  the  shipping,  and  set  to  work  to  Liing 
into  Judaea  all  such  conimuniiics  of  Jens  who  had  kept  them- 
selves separate  from  their  hcaihcn  neighbours.  In  this  way  be 
became  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  apostates  of  Judaea. 

In  j6j  I,ysias  led  amtihrr  expedition  .igainst  these  disturbers 
of  the  king's  peace  aod  dcleaud  Judas  at  Bcthzachariah.  But 
while  tbe  foicaa  trare  bciiegiat  Bcthaur  and  the  fortrcaa  «■ 
Mount  Zkm,  a  pietender  arose  in  Antioch,  and  Lysias  was  oooi* 
petled  to  come  to  terms — and  now  with  Judas.  The  Jewish 
refugees  had  turacd  the  balance,  and  so  Judas  becaflM  ItiatCgW 
of  Judaea,  whilst  Mcnelaus  was  put  to  death 

In  i6j  Demetrius  escaped  from  Rome  an<l  got  possession  Ol 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Jakim,  whose  name  out&ide  religion  «-as 
Alcimus,  waited  upon  the  new  king  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Jews 
who  had  hellenized  He  himadf  was  qualified  to  be  the  kgiu 
mate  bead  of  a  united  atate,  far  bt  waa  of  tbe  tiflw  of  Aano 
Judas  and  tbe  Aanoocaiia  wm  uaoipers,  who  owed  their  titk 
toLystaa.  So  Aldmus-Jakhn  was  made  high  priest  and  Baccbldca 
brought  an  army  to  instal  him  in  his  ofTice.  The  ,\>sidear.s 
made  their  submission  at  once.  Judas  had  won  for  them 
religious  freedom;  but  the  Temple  required  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  for  priest  and  he  was  romc.  But  his  first  act  was  to  seixe 
and  slay  sixty  of  them  so  it  was  clear  to  Judas  at  any  rate,  if 
not  also  to  the  Assideans  who  survived,  that  political  inde- 
pendence was  necessary  if  tbe  religion  was  to  be  secure.  In 
face  of  hia  active  cppoattioB  Aldnua  could  aot  mahHaiD  Uondf 
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vithoot  ib»  tuptatt  cf  Baecfaidcs  and  «M  fbuced  to  icUie  to 
Antfach.  Ib  icqMMe  to  Ui  compiaiBit  NknorwM  nnwiatcd 
governor  of  Judaei  with  power  to  trett  with  Jodat.   It  appeut 

that  the  two  became  friends  at  first,  but  fretb  orders  from 
Antioch  made  Nicanor  guilly  of  treachery  in  the  eyes  of 
Judas's  partisans.  Warned  by  the  change  of  his  friend's 
manner  Judas  fled.  Nicannr  thrcTicned  to  destroy  the  Temple 
if  the  priests  would  not  deliver  Judas  into  his  hands.  Soon  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  Judas  was  in  Samaria,  whither  he 
followed  him  oa  »  aabbath  with  Jewa  picaed  into  Us  larvioe. 
The  day  was  known  aflcrwafdaMNIcaaei^  Ay,  for  hewatfoond 
dead  on  \tu  field  (Capbataabina)  by  the  victorious  followers  cl 
Jodas  (13th  of  Adar,  March  161  B.C.).  After  this  victory  Judas 
made  an  alliince  with  the  people  of  Rome,  who  h.id  no  love 
for  [Dcmc'triu?  his  enemy,  nor  any  intention  o(  putting  their 
pnitcssiDns  of  fricmlship  into  pr.icticc.  B-icchjiifh  and  Atdmus 
returned  meanwhile  into  the  land  of  Judab;  at  Elasa  "Judas 
fell  and  the  rest  fled"  (1  Mace.  ix.  18).  Baecfaides  occupied 
Judaea  and  made  a  chain  of  forts.  Jonathan,  who  succeeded 
hb  bralhv  JniMt,  «as  captabi  of  •  hand  of  fiifithw  outlaws. 
Bat  on  the  death  of  Alclmos  Bacchides  retired  and  Jonathan 
with  his  followers  settled  down  beyond  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
g.irr;-.on^  The  Helleni-'crs  still  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  and 
Jonathan  made  no  attempt  to  dispoMrss  ihcm.  After  an  inter- 
val of  two  years  they  tried  to  capnirc  him  .md  (.liUd-  Thi"; 
failure  seems  to  have  convinced  Bacchides  that  it  would  be  well 
to  recognize  Jonathan  and  to  secure  a  balance  of  parlies.  In 
IS8  Jonathan  began  to  rule  as  a  judge  in  Michmasb  and  be 
destroyed  the  godteas  out  of  Israel — lo  far,  that  is.  as  hit  pow«r 
extended.  In  155  AJcsander  Balaa  withdrew  Jonathan  liom 
hb  alfegfance  to  Denctrfot  by  the  offer  of  the  higb-prietthood. 
He  had  already  made  Jerusalem  his  capital  and  fortified  the 
Temple  mount:  the  Syrian  garrisons  had  already  been  withdrawn 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Akra  and  Belhzur.  In  147 
Jonathan  repaid  his  benefactor  by  destroying  the  army  of  the 
fovernor  of  Coelc  Syria,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Deme- 
trius. The  fugitives  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at 
Azotus.  "  But  Jonathan  burned  the  temfde  of  Dagon  and  those 
who  fled  into  it."  After  the  death  of  Bales  he  laid  siete  to  the 
Ahni;  and  "  the  apostatet,  who  hated  their  own  nation."  ap- 
to  Demetrius.  Jonathan  was  summoned  to  Antiodi, 
his  peace  and  apparently  relinquished  his  attempt  in 
return  for  the  addition  p(  three  Samaritan  disiriets  to  his  terri- 
tory. Later,  when  the  people  of  Antioch  rose  against  the  king, 
Jonathan  despatched  a  force  of  3000  men  wbo  played  a  notable 
part  in  the  merciless  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  1  Macca- 
bees credits  them  with  leoyOoo  victims.  Trypho.  tbe  regeot  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  put  even  pesttr  political  power  into  tbe  hands  of 
Jonathan  and  his  brother  Slnwn,  bnt  inatty  adasd  Jonathan  en 
the  pretext  of  a  conference.  Simon  was  thus  left  to  consolidate 
what  had  been  won  in  Palestine  for  the  Jews  and  the  family 
whose  head  he  had  heromc-  The  weakness  of  the  king  enabled 
him  to  demand  and  to  secure  immunity  from  taxation.  The 
Jewish  aristocracy  became  peers  of  the  Seleucid  kincdom. 
Simon  was  declared  high  priest  Rome  and  Sparta  rejoiced  in 
the  elevation  of  their  friend  and  ally.  In  the  hundred  and 
seventieth  year  (14s  n.c.)  the  yoke  of  the  hcnihen  was  taken 
•way  from  Isiael  and  the  people  began  to  dale  their  lc|at 
documents  **  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  great  high  pilest  sad 
commander  and  leader  of  the  Jews."  llie  popular  verdict 
received  ofBrial  and  formal  sanction.  Simon  was  declared  by 
the  Jews  and  the  priests  their  governor  and  high  pnct  for  ever, 
until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  The  garrison  of  the 
Akra  had  been  starved  by  a  dose  blockade  into  submission,  and 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judaea  "  be  took  Joppa  for  a  hSWtn 
and  made  himself  master  of  Gantra  and  Bethsnm." 

19.  Jelii  Hyrrania  «nd  Hk  5adtfnce(r.— But  hi  tjS  B.C. 
Antiochus  Sidetes  entered  Selcuda  and  required  the  submission 
of  all  the  petty  states,  which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  preceding  kings.  From  Simon  he  demanded  an  indem- 
nity of  1000  talents  for  his  oppression  and  invasion  of  non- 
Jowiih  tenhoiy :  SSsMBoffcnd  tnetakaMi 
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appeared  to  enforce  his  deaand  hi  tj*.  Sbwn  was  dead 
(ij5  B.C)  and  John  Hyreanus  had  soceceded  his  father.  The 
Jewish  forces  were  driven  back  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  riiy  w.j5 
dosely  invested.  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  1^2  Hyreanus 
reqtjtsttd  and  Antiochus  granliti  a  week's  truce  The  only 
ho[)c  of  the  Jews  by  in  the  demcncy  of  their  victorious  suzerain, 
.and  It  did  not  fail  them.  Some  of  his  advisers  urged  the  demo- 
lition of  the  nation  on  the  ground  of  their  cxcltuiveaess,  but  he 
sent  a  sacrifice  and  won  thereby  the  name  «t  "  Pious."  In 
subsequent  ncgotfations  hs  aceqKcd  the  disannameot  of  the 
berfegsd  and  n  tAntt  as  eoatf thms  of  peace,  and  in  rcsponst 
to  their  entreaty  left  Jerusalem  without  a  garrison.  When  he 
went  on  his  last  disastrous  campaign,  Hyreanus  led  a  Jewish 
eon'.inRrnt  to  join  his  army,  partly  perhaps  a  troop  of  mercenaries 
(for  Hyreanus  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  kings  lo  hire  mercen- 
aries, with  the  treasure  found  in  David's  tomb).  After  his  death 
Hyreanus  took  advantage  of  tbe  general  confusion  to  extend 
Jewish  territory  with  the  countenance  of  Rome,  fie  destroyed 
the  tempk  of  Gcrisiffl  and  oompeUcd  the  Idnoaeans  to  subinit 
to  drcumdshin  and  snbiaee  tte  laws  of  the  Jews  en  pdn  oi 
deportation. 

In  Jerusalem  and  in  the  counfrj',  in  .Mcxandria,  Egypt  and 
Cypru.s,  the  Jrw.s  were  prosperous  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  384).  This 
prosperity  and  the  apiurcni  iccurity  of  Judaism  led  to  a  breach 
Ivetwecn  Hyreanus  and  his  .".piritual  directors,  the  Pharisees. 
Hi$lineagewas(intheopinionof  one  of  them  at  least)  of  doubtful 
purity;  and  so  it  was  bis  duty  to  by  down  the  high-priesthood 
and  be  content  to  role  the  nation.  That  one  nan  should  hold 
both  offices  was  indeed  against  the  cmnple  of  MoscSt  nd  could 
only  be  adndtlad  as  a  temporary  oonoesden  to  nsoasrfty. 
Hyrcsntu  could  net  entertain  the  proposal  that  be  should  resign 
the  sacred  office  to  wlii^h  he  o-'.cd  much  of  his  authority.  The 
allegation  almut  hib  mother  was  ialsc:  the  Pharisee  who  retailed 
it  was  guilty  of  no  small  ofTcncc.  A  Saddurean  friend  advised 
Hyreanus  to  ask  the  whole  bcxly  of  the  Pharisees  to  prescribe  the 
penally.  Their  leniency,  which  was  notorious,  alienated  the 
king  or  probably  furnished  liim  with  a  pretext  for  breaking 
with  them.  Tbe  Pharisees  were  troublesome  ooanseUors  and 
doubtful  allies  for  an  ambitions  prinss*  Th^  vrea  alHiODfrtul 
with  the  people,  bnt  Hyreanus  with  Us  mereenaries  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  and  the  wealthy  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducces.  The  suppression  of  the  Pharisaic  ordinances 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  observed  them  led  to  some 
disturbance.  But  Hyreanus  "  was  judged  worthy  of  the  three 
great  privileges,  the  rule  of  the  nation,  tbe  high-priestly  dignity, 
and  prophecy."  This  vcrdkt  suggests  that  tlte  Sadducces, 
with  whom  he  allied  himself,  had  IsBined  In sf SCt  some  show  of 
Judaism  in  Judaea.  If  the  poss  were  atdsnt  nationalists  who 
would  not  IntemJngle  with  the  Gicdts,  the  lidi  hsd  long  out- 
grown  and  now  could  humour  such  prejudices;  and  tbe  title 
of  their  party  was  capable  of  recalling  at  any  rate  the  sound  of 
the  national  ideal  of  righteousness,  i.e.  Sadaqak. 

The  S'lrccs-sor  of  Hyreanus  (d.  105)  was  Judas  Aristobulus, 
'*  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
According  to  Strabo  he  was  a  courteous  man  and  in  many  ways 
useful  to  the  Jews.  His  great  achievement  was  the  conquest 
of  apart  ei  Ituraea,  which  he  added  to  Judaea  and  whosainhsbi* 
tants  In  osmpdcd  to  aootpt  Jndahan. 

Tbe  Sadducean  nobfllly  condnnsd  hi  power  tuder  his  brother 
snd  successor  Alexander  Janttseus  (103-78);  and  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  mass  of  the  people  widened,  Hut 
Salome  .Mexandra.  his  brother's  widow,  who  released  him  from 
prison  on  th''  death  of  her  husband  and  married  him,  w.xi  con- 
nected with  the  Pharisees  through  her  brotbcr  Simon  ben  bhctach. 
If  his  influence  or  theirs  dictated  her  policy,  tbcieis  no  evidence  of 
any  objection  to  the  union  of  the  secnisr  pnwr  with  the  liigb- 
prfcsthood.  The  party  may  have  thengbt  that  Jaanaens  was 
likely  to  bring  the  dynasty  to  an  end.  His  first  action  was  to 
besiege  Ptolemais.  Its  dtizens  appealed  to  Ptolemy  Lalhyrus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  his  mother 
Cleopatra  and  was  reigning  to  Cyprus.   Alexander  raised  the 
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for  hdp  against  her  too.  The  result  of  this  doublcKlcaling  was 
that  hit  army  was  destroyed  by  Piok-my.  who  advanced  into 
Egypt  iMVinc  FakitiM  1  the  mercy  of  Cleopatra.  But  Cko- 
patoi^  gnenli  inn  Jmm  and  by  their  protests  pitveoted  her 
fiiooi  i«n  Bibag  Uras  freed  fmn  fear  on  the  side  of 
Ptolemy.  Aknnder  conthitied  hit  dcsdtory  campaigns  aao» 
the  Jiinliin  and  on  the  coast  without  any  apparent  policy  and 
with  inditti-rint  bucctioi.  1-inaliy,  when  he  oliiuatcd  as  high 
priest  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  he  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people  by  a  deri&ivc  breach  of  ihc  Pharisaic  ritual.  They  cried 
out  that  he  was  unworthy  of  his  ofhcc,  and  pelted  him  with  the 
dtroos  which  they  were  carrying  as  the  Law  prescribed.  Al»> 
aader  ■^•^  his  merceoukii  ud  few  Jews  were  lulled 
before  he  get  out  oo  his  diM<iwiBCTiii|Mlgn  ■gainst  anAaahiatt 
king.  He  Ktnmed  a  fiii^dve  to  find  the  natieii  in  amed  re- 
bcllHiti  After  six  years  of  civil  war  he  appealed  to  them  to 
Slate  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  lay  aside  their 
hoHlility.  They  replied  hy  demanding  his  di-ath  and  called  in 
the  Syrians.  But  when  the  Syrians  chased  him  into  the  moun> 
tains,  6000  Jews  went  o\  tr  to  him  and,  with  their  aid,  he  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Eight  hundred  Jews  h  hu  had  held  a  fortress 
ageinst  him  were  crucified;  8000  PhariMrcs  Ucd  to  Egypt  and 
lemaincd  theie.  Otfeting  an  iBefledualntislsnrff  to  ibe  passage 
of  the  Syrian  ttoapa,  Alcnndcr  was  driven  bade  Iqr  Aietat, 
king  of  Arabia,  a^nst  whom  they  had  maidied.  Hb  hter 
years  brought  him  smali  victories  over  isolated  cities. 

On  hh  deathbed  it  is  said  that  Alexander  advised  hb  wife 
to  reverse  this  policy  and  rely  upon  the  Pharisees.  According 
to  the  Talmud,  he  warned  her  "  to  fuar  neither  the  Pharistrs 
nor  their  cp[>onents  but  the  hypocrites  who  do  the  deed  of  Zirori 
and  claim  the  reward  of  Pbinebas: "  the  warning  indicates  his 
Justification  oi  his  pdiqr  in  the  matter  of  the  cnidfiiitoins.  la 
any  case  tlw  Fhariieca  w«r  predominant  tinder  AlmwndTi, 
who  became  qoeen  under  her  buaband'a  wiB.  Ryicanus 

her  elder  son  was  only  high  priest,  as  the  stricter  Pharisees 
required.  AU  the  Phari.^iiic  or<!in,ini:cs  which  Hyrcanus  had 
abolished  were  reaffirmed  as  binding.  Simon  ben  Shalach 
stood  beside  the  queen:  the  exiles  were  restored  and  among 
them  his  great  colleague  Jchudah  ben  Tabai.  The  great  saying 
of  each  of  these  rabbis  is  concerned  with  the  duties  of  a  Judge; 
the  adcction  docs  Juatica  to  the  importance  oi  th6  Sanhedrin, 
vhkh  waa  filled  with  Phaiiiaea.  Tlie  legal  nforms  which  they 
iBtfodnced  tended  for  the  most  pact  to  mercy,  hot  the  Talmud 
ttfen  to  one  case  which  is  an  exosptioB:  filsB  witneaaca  were 
eoodcmncd  to  '.iuder  the  pm.dty  due  to  their  victim,  even  if  he 
escsped.  This  ruling  may  be  interpreted  as  pari  of  a  campaign 
ditectcd  aR2in>t  the  counsellors  of  Alexander  or  as  an  instance 
of  tllcir  general  principle  that  intention  is  equivalent  to  commis- 
aion  in  the  eye  of  the  Law.  The  queen  interpose<i  to  prevent 
the  csecntion  of  those  who  lud  counselled  the  crucilixlon  of  the 
leltds  and  permitted  them  to  withdraw  with  her  younger  son 
^ristobultts  to  the  foitiaeca  ootiido  Jeruiakm.  Against  their 
iatttnd  detire  for  revenge  nmf  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Pbaitoea 
did  much  to  improve  the  sUtus  of  women  anong  the  Jews. 

On  the  death  of  ^Uexandra  {69  B.C.)  Aristobulus  disputed  the 
sulci:  ,jrjn  of  IlyrcMiius.  Whin  their  forces  n-jit  at  Jericho, 
Hyrtanu4,  linilinK  that  the  built  of  his  following  (leserted  to 
Aristobulus,  fifdwith  those  who  remained  to  the  Unvir  .Vntonia 
and  seised  Aristobulus's  wife  and  children  as  hostages  for  his 
owa  safety.  Having  this  advantage,  he  was  able  to  abdicate 
in  iavanrolAriatobuius  and  to  retire  into  private  life.  Buthe 
was  not  aUe  to  wve  Us  Mends,  iri»  weic  ako  tba  cnenrica  of 
the  reigning  king.  Jm  feat  of  reprisals  Astlpas  (or  Antipaler), 
the  Idumacan,  his  oounsdlor,  played  on  tho  fears  of  Hyrcanus 
and  persuaded  him  to  buy  the  aid  cf  the  Nabataean  Arabs  with 
promises.  Aristobulus  could  nut  wiih:.tand  the  army  of  Aretas: 
be  was  driven  back  upon  J(  msalcm  ai  l  there  besieged.  The 
Jews  deserted  to  the  victorious  Hyrcanus:  only  the  priests 
RUaincd  loyal  to  their  accepted  king;  many  fled  to  Egypt. 

30.  Tkt  Xmtms  and  Ifa  /dnwasenir-At  this  point  the  power 
•f  Koaw  appenwA  «pen.tha  aGMB  ia  On  p«M  €l  It.  AoBHiua 
Scam  (stapson  of  Mia)  iriw  had  been  sent  bMo  Siyria  bj 


Pompcy  (6s  B.C.).  Both  brothers  appealed  to  this  new  tribunal 
and  Aristobulus  bought  a  verdict  in  bis  favour.  The  siege  was 
raised.  Aretas  retted  from  Judaea;  and  Aristobulus  pursued 
the  retreating  amy.  But,  when  Fompey  hlDtaeli  arrived  at 
OamaBcas,  Antipater,  who  pulled  the  strings  and  widnited  tho 
claims  of  Hyrcanus,  realised  that  Rome  and  not  the  Arabe,  who 
were  cowed  by  the  threats  of  Scaurus,  was  the  ruler  of  the  Elasl. 
To  Rome,  therefore,  he  must  pay  his  court.  Others  shared  this 
conviction;  Siralxi  sfK-aks  of  embassies  from  Egypt  and  Judaea 
bearing  presents — one  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  bore  the  inscription  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  the 
Jews.  From  Judaea  there  were  tluee  embamca  pleading,  for 
Aristobulus,  for  Hyrcanus,  and  for  Ibo  nttion,  who  would  have 
DO  king  at  all  bat  their  God. 

Fompey  deferred  hb  decisiaa  untfl  he  abould  have  inqtdred 
into  the  state  of  the  Nabataeans,  who  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  dominating  the  Jews  in  the  absence  of  the 
Roman  artny.  In  the  interval  Aristobulus  provoked  him  by  his 
display  of  a  certain  impatience.  The  people  had  no  responsible 
head,  of  whom  Rome  could  lake  cognisance:  so  Pompey  decided 
in  favour  of  Hyrcanits  and  humoured  the  people  by  recognising 
him,  not  as  king,  but  as  high  priest.  AM^atarnflHlincd  secure, 
in  power  if  not  in  place.  TheBomenwipwimafy  wasfslshlisherii 
the  Jews  were  once  BMirooMot  tho  subject  atatcs  of  Ssnia,  now 
a  Roman  province.  Ildir  national  aspirations  had  received 
a  contemptuous  acknosdedgment,  when  their  Temple  bad  been 
desecrated  by  the  entry  of  a  fureign  conqueror. 

Aristobulus  himself  had  resolution  than  his  partisans. 
When  he  repented  of  his  attempted  ri  s:>.taiue  and  treated  with 
Pompey  for  peace,  his  followers  threw  ilicmsclvcs  into  Jcru> 
salem,  and,  when  the  faction  of  Hyuahus  resolved  to  open  the 
gates,  into  the  Temple;.  Then  they  held  out  lor  three  aooth^ 
soecanbing  finally  bettaae  in  obcdknee  to  tho  Law  (as  tatcr* 
preted  since  the  thne  of  Antiodius  Epiptutnes)  ih^r  would  only 
defend  thenueK-es  from  actual  aaaauU  upon  the  sabbath  day. 
The  Romans  profile^  by  this  inaction  to  push  on  the  sii Re- 
works, without  (irovoking  resistaiue  b>  aUual  ass.iull»  unl:l  the 
very  end.  Pomiiey  hnjll>'  t-fk  the  hironghold  by  eho<j>.i-.g 
the  day  of  the  fast,  when  the  Jews  abstain  from  all  work,  that  is 
the  sabbath  (Stralx)}.  Dio  Cassius  calls  it  the  day  of  Cronos. 
On  this  bloody  labbath  the  priests  slwwcU  a  devotion  to  their 
worslup  wMdi  matched  the  inactfaa  of  the  fighting  men.  Though 
thqr  aMTlhe  eaeoHr  advaochig  npon  them  swoid  in  haad  tbqr 
remained  at  worship  untroubled  and  were  slaughtered  as  they 
IMurcd  libation  and  burned  Jnccnse,  for  they  put  their  own 
safety  second  to  the  service  of  God.  And  there  were  Jews  among 
the  murderers  of  the  1  .-.ceo  Jl\. s  who  fell. 

The  Jews  of  Palc.->!ine  thus  Ik  came  once  more  a  subject  state, 
^tripped  of  their  conquisr^  i.nA  eoutined  to  their  own  liordcrs. 
.\ristobulus  and  his  chjldrcn  were  conveyed  to  Rome  to  gncc 
their  conqueror's  triumphal  proceg.sion.  But  liis  ton  Alesandes 
escaped  during  the  journey,  gathered  some  foioe,  and  ovema 
Jttdace.  .The  Pharisees  decided  that  they  couU  not  tahe  action 
on  either  side,  since  the  elder  son  of  Alexandra  was  directed 
by  the  Idumaean  Antipater;  and  the  people  had  an  affection  for 
sueh  .Xsmonean  {)rinees  as  dared  to  challenge  the  Roman  domina- 
tion of  their  ancestral  kingdom,  llie  civil  war  was  renewed, 
but  .Aldus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul,  s,x>n  crushed  the  pretendtb 
and  set  up  an  aristocracy  in  Judaea  with  Hyrcanus  as  guardian 
of  the  Temple.  The  country  was  divided  into  five  districts  with 
&«e  synods;  and  Jescpbus  asaena  that  the  people  welcomed 
the  duutga  ton  the  mowndiy.  In  spite  of  thit,  Arialahehi^ 
(56  nx;).eBd  Alexander  (55  b.c.)  found  loyalists  to  follow  them 
in  ihds  succetaive  raids.  But  Antipater  found  supplies  for  the 
army  of  Gabinius,  who,  <Ie»ipile  l:{r>plian  and  r.\rlhian  distrac- 
tions, restored  order  according  to  the  v.ii\  of  Antipater.  M. 
Cr.issus,  who  succeeded  him,  plundered  the  Temple  of  its  g-.ilJ 
I  and  the  treasure  (54  B.C.)  which  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  had 
contributed  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  said  that  Eleazar,  the 
•who  guarded  the  treasnre,  offered  Crassua  the  goldca 
at  nnom  for  the  whole,  hneedogi  what  no  one  haew, 
theifcMe.mab4]reoBifeiedof  wood.  So  OnMua  departed  to 
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Parthia  and  died.  Whcti  the  Parlhians,  elated  by  their  victory 
over  Crassus  (sj  b.c.)  advanced  upon  Syria,  CUliua  opposed 
them.  SoBM  ot  the  Jews,  presumably  tbc  partisans  of  Arislo- 
buibu,  vnc  tudf  to  OHiperate  with  the  Parthians.  At  any  rate 
AmlpAtcr  tnt  m4)r  to  aid  Cattiua  «Uk  advice;  Taricheae  was 
taken  tad  jowoeo  Jews  were  aoM  into  davery  (51  b.c.).  In 
spite  of  this  vigorous  coercion  Ca<;sius  came  to  terms  with 
Alexander,  before  he  returned  to  ihc  Euphrates  to  bold  it 
against  the  Parthians. 

Two  years  later  Julius  Caesar  ovadc  himself  master  of  Rome 
and  despatched  the  captive  Aristobulus  with  two  legions  to 
win  Judaea  (49  B.C.).  But  Pompey's  partisans  were  beforehand 
with  him:  he  was  taken  ofi  by  poison  and  got  not  so  much  as  a 
fawial  ia  hia  fathfriawl  At  Uw  mmt  Una  Ua  im  Alaaander 
•as  bcheaJaJ  at  Aatiodi  by  Fonpe/a  oidcr  aa  ao  enemy  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey  (48  b.c.)  Antipater 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Caesar  and  demonstrated  its  value 
during  Caesar's  Egyptian  campaign.  He  carried  with  him  the 
Arabs  and  (he  princes  of  Syria,  arid  ihrough  Hyrcaniu  be  was 
able  to  Iransrorm  the  hostility  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  into  active 
fiicadltnesa.  These  services,  which  incidentally  illustrate  the 
m/UaAy  and  unity  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  respM(«|  Iba 
oBaunuiutics  of  the  diipaiaioB  for  the  matntMliti  wan  ifBOf* 
aiied  and  rewarded.  Bcfoit  Ui  iiMhatloii  is  44  mjB.  Jdiua 
Cawar  had  cwiiiwMd  Hyrcanus  in  the  hiiJi-prieathood  and  added 
the  title  «f  ethnairh.  Antipater  had  been  made  a  Roman 
cilisen  and  procurator  of  the  reunited  Judaea,  Further,  as 
eOnfederalt'S  of  ihc  :>tnalc  and  people  of  Rome,  the  Jews  had 
received  ancssjon  ot  icrriiory,  including  the  port  of  Joppa  and, 
with  other  material  privileges,  the  right  of  observing  their 
religions  customs  not  only  in  Palestine  but  also  in  Alexandria 
aad  elievbere.  Idunaeaa  or  Ph'listine  of  Ascalon,  Antipater 
had  dhplaycd  the  capacity  «f  his  adoptive  or  adopted  nation  for 
hi*  owB  im&t  aad  thein.  Aad  vhea  Caeiar  died  Suetonius 
aoCea  that  he  «aa  nwanwd  by  faiciiB  oatiqaa,  cq>ecially  by  the 
Jews  (Catt.  84). 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  avil  strife  the  Fban^ccs  and  all  who 
were  preoccupied  with  religion  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
discern  what  they  should  do  to  please  God.  The  people  whom 
they  directed  were  called  out  to  tight,  at  the  bidding  of  an  alien, 
for  this  and  that  foreigner  who  seemed  most  powerful  and  most 
UEcIy  to  mcoeed.  Ia  BaieMine  few  could  conunaad  lei»^  for 
BMdiiatioai  aa  kf  appoitaaUici  «f  aOwtiva  iatanraitflMk  in 
aSaiia,  thqr  had  aena,  it  «««ld  teeai,  aoca  Akiaader  ma 
dead. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  priest  named  Oniat  prexrvcd  both  by 
Joae|>hus  and  in  the  Talmud,  which  throws  some  light  ujpon  the  in> 
deciaioa  of  the  rcligioui  in  the  period  just  reviewed.  Woen  Aretas 
intervened  in  the  interest  of  Hyrcanus  and  defeated  Aristobulus, 
the  usurper  of  his  brother's  inheritance,  the  people  accepted  the 
verdict  o(  battle,  aided  with  the  victor's  client,  and  joined  in  the 
■iege  of  Jenisalem.  The  most  reputable  of  the  Jews  ned  to  Egypt ; 
but  Onia».  a  righteous  man  and  dear  to  God,  who  had  hidden  himself, 
was  diKovcrcd  by  the  Ij<  sicgt  rs.  Hp  had  a  name  for  pjwi  r  in  prayer; 
for  once  in  a  drought  he  prayed  for  rain  and  God  had  heard  his  pra)'er. 
His  captors  now  rcouired  of  him  that  he  should  put  a  curse  upon 
Aristobulus  and  his  faction.  On  coapuWoo  lie  stood  in  their  oudst 
and  said :  "  O  God.  icing  of  the  universe,  aiaoa,thHa  adm  stand  with 
mc  are  thy  people  and  the  besieged  are  thy  pricatii  I  pray  thee  that 
thou  hearken  noc  to  tbose  afilnat  twiei  aor  aecomnMsh  arhat 
these  entreat  agahnt  ChaKi"  Sa  he  piayed  -aad  the  awched  Jews 
rtortcd  him. 

I  in.'lKhtcous  Jews  were  in  the  abccndant.  There  were  only 
Astnoncan  princes,  degenerate  and  barely  titular  sons  of  L,evi,  to 
•crvcaaMidgaaor  ItraJ— mad  thcvKenaUmd  aad  both  rdiad  upon 
foreign  aid.  The  righteoua  caaM  aaly  flaa  or  hMe,  aad  ao  wait 
dreaming  of  the  mercy  of  Godpaatandtocone.  As  yet  ooraathari- 
ti«s  do  not  permit  us  to  folleiw  them  to  Egypt  with  any  certainty, 
but  the  Psalmt  of  Solornon  express  the  nuna  of  one  who  survived 
to  see  Pompey  the  Great  brout;ht  l  iw.  Although  Pompey  had 
Mwrcd  the  temple  treasure,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  was  not  alw;i\s  m  conriderately  exercised.  And  to 
the  psalmist  exults  in  his  death  and  dishonour  (Ps.  ii.):  be  prayed 
llHtf  the  pride  of  the  dragon  might  ha  iHwaMed  awl  God  shewed  him 
the  dead  Body  lying  upon  the  waves — end  there  was  none  to  bury  it. 
As  one  of  those  who  fear  the  Lord  in  truth  and  in  patience,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  ptmiahment  of  all  sinners  who  oppress  the  righteous 
aad  psnfaae  the  eaactaaiy.  Fee  the  ua  of  the  ralen  God  had 


reiectedhlapaoplaibBtlhatcmnantcouid  not  but  inherit  thepromises. 
which  hdeng  to  the  chosen  people.  For  the  Lord  is  faithful  unto 
those  who  wait  ta  the  lighteousneas  of  his  commandments  (xiv.  1  h 
in  thr  pxprrisr  of  their  freewill  and  with  Cod's  hdp  they  will  attain 
s.iUation.  God's  servant,  Poflipey  destroyed  theirrulcrsandevery 
wiseoB^cilloriMMt  David'a  ImiM 

31.  Hrrod  Ike  Grrat. —A!lrT  iht  departure  of  Caei.ir,  An'  ipaicr 
warned  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  against  taking  part  in  any 
revolutionary  attempts,  and  his  son  ffcrod,  who,  in  spile  of  his 
youth,  had  been  appointed  govonor  of  Galilee,  dealt  summarily 
with  HeacfciBh,  the  robber  captain  who  was  ovcminninc  the 
adjacent  pait  of  Syria.  The  (nUttida  of  the  Syiiaaa  brought 
him  to  the  hnowlcdge  of  Sestoi  Caesar  the  governor  of  Syria; 
but  his  action  inspired  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  with  appre- 
hension. Complaint  was  made  lo  Hyrcanus  tliat  Herod  had 
violated  the  law  which  piohibitcd  the  execution  of  even  an  evil 
man,  unless  he  had  been  first  condemned  to  death  by  the  San- 
hedrin.  At  the  same  time  the  mothers  of  the  murdered  men 
came  to  the  Temple  to  demand  vengeance.  So  Herod  was 
snmmoned  to  stand  his  trial.  He  came  in  answer  to  the  stunmona 
—but  attcaded  by  •  bodyguard  aad  pratected  by  the  woid  ol 
Sntua.  Of  al  tbo  Saahadiio  oa^  Saucaa  "  a  ri^teoua  waa 
andtheraf6fenipctioirtofear'*dandtespeak.  Being  a  Pharisee 
he  faced  the  facts  of  Herod's  power  and  warned  the  tribunal 
of  the  event,  just  as  later  he  counselled  the  people  to  receive 
him,  saying  that  for  their  sin.«i  they  could  not  escape  him.  Herod 
put  his  own  profit  above  the  Law,  acting  after  his  kind,  and  he 
also  was  God's  instrument.  The  effect  of  the  speech  waa  to 
goad  the  Sanhcdrin  into  condemning  Herod:  Hyrtanus  pcet- 
poned  their  dectsioa  and  pcnuaded  bUa  to  flee.  Scatua  Caciar 
made  bin  Ueutaaaat^vMsor  of  Code  Sijnfa,  aad  oaly  Ua 
father  rcstiaiaod  Mm.  bom  ictoiaiB^  to  vmak  bto  mtase 
upon  Hyrcanoa. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  th.it,  In  thi.i  and  .ill  n.irrativrr.  of  the  life 
of  Merod,  losephus  was  dependent  upon  the  history  of  Herod's 
client.  Wicolaiia  ot  rtawaaCM,  and  m»  Mawelf  a  supporter  of  law  and 
order.  The  actioa  af  dtt  ^n^^hig  aad  the  prManca  of  llie  annua 
supplianta  ia  tha  Tcnude  suggest,  if  thqr  do  aat  piove.  that  tUa 
Mezekiati  who  haiassea  the  Syrians  waa  a  Jeawh  patriot,  who  eeuld 
not  acquiesce  and  wait  with  Sameas. 

Malichus  also,  the  murderer  or  reputed  murderer  of  Anti- 
paler,  appears  to  have  bc<»  a  partisan  of  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
a  zeal  for  Judaism.  When  Cassius  demanded  a  tribute  of 
700  talenU  from  Palaitfat,  Antipater  set  Herod,  Phaaael  and 
thia  IfaKdNH,  hia  annigr.  le  coUea  it.  Heiod  thaoght  it  im- 
prudent to  mom  tha  favour  of  Roaw  by  the  anffcringt  of  otheA. 
But  some  cities  defaulted,  and  they  were  apparently  among  those 
assigned  lo  Malichus.  If  he  had  been  lenient  for  their  sakes  or 
in  the  hope  of  damaging  Antipater,  he  was  disappointed;  for 
Cassius  sold  four  cities  into  slavery  and  Hyrcanus  made  up  the 
deficit.  Soon  after  thib  (.13  a.c  J  Malichus  iuccccdcd,  it  is  said, 
in  poisoning  Antipater  as  he  dined  with  Hyrcanus,  and  was  assas- 
sinated by  Herod's  bravoes. 

After  the  dnatture  ol  Caiaittiy  Aatipater  beiia  dead,  thno 
waa  caafuiiaB  fa  Judaea.  AMlgMHia,  tho  aea  of  AiiatriMlH^ 
made  a  raid  and  was  with  difficulty  itpnbed  by  Herod.  The 
prince  of  Tyre  occupied  part  of  Galilee.  When  Antony  assumed 
the  dominion  of  the  EasI  after  the  dcieat  of  Cassius  at  Philippi, 
an  cmtj.assy  of  the  Jews,  amongst  other  embassies,  approached 
him  in  Bithynia  and  accused  the  sons  of  Antipater  as  usurper* 
of  the  power  which  rightly  belonged  to  Hyrcanus.  Another 
approached  him  al  Antioch.  But  Hyrcanus  was  well  content 
to  forgo  the  title  to  political  power,  which  he  could  not  exercito 
in  practice,  and  Antony  had  been  a  friend  of  Antipater.  So 
Herod  and  Phasael  continued  tO  bO  vjltaalfy  kjO|i«f  the  JOWM 
Antony's  court  requiied  large  remttlawcta asd  PUMliBe «at  aoC 
exempt. 

In  40  B.C.  Antony  was  absent  in  Egypt  or  Italy;  and  the 
Parthians  swept  down  Ujyjn  Syria  with  AniiKonus  in  their  train. 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  were  trapped;  Herod  tkd  by  way  of 
Egypt  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus,  who  was  Antigonus'  only  rival,  was 
mutiiatfd  aad  carried  to  Parthia.  So  be  could  no  more  be 
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high  priest,  and  his  life  was  spared  only  at  the  interrcssion  of 
the  Parthian  Jews,  who  had  a  regard  (ur  the  A^moncan  prince. 
Tbus  Antigoaitt  Miooeeded  hii  uncle  as  "  King  Amjgonitt  "  in 
the  Gnck  and  "  Matudiuli  the  high  pcktt  "  ia  the  Hebrew  by 
gnce  of  the  Parthians. 

The  senate  of  Rome  under  Ihe  influence  of  Antony  and 
Orlavian  r.^.tifiril  the  cl.ums  of  Jfcro<l,  and  after  some  delay  lent 
him  the  armed  force  nccc.-.iary  lo  make  them  good.  In  the  hope 
of  healing  the  breach,  which  hij  ^.utcess  could  only  aRfiravaie, 
and  for  love,  he  look  to  wife  Mariamnc,  grandniccc  of  f  lyrcanus. 
Galilee  was  pacified,  Jcnisalera  taken  and  Antigonus  beheaded 
by  the  RoiMM.  From  this  point  to  the  end  ol  the  period  the 
Jewi  wcm  dqwideiits  of  Rome,  free  to  attend  to  their  own 
•Sunt  ■»  lone  M  thqr  vM  turn  to  the  subordinaie  nikn» 
Herodiaa  or  Roman,  whom  they  detested  equally.  If  ton* 
from  time  to  time  dared  to  hope  for  political  inik[Kri(Jcnce  their 
fulilily  was  demonstrated.  One  by  one  the  dcsrf.(;iidauis  of  the 
Asmoncans  were  removed.  The  ii;i!ioiul  liuf)c  wxs  relegated  to 
an  indefinite  future  and  to  another  sphere.  At  any  rate  the 
Jews  were  free  to  worship  their  God  and  to  study  his  law:  their 
religion  was  recognised  by  the  slate  and  indeed  established . 

This  development  of  Judaism  was  caioMttly  to  the  naind  of 
the  lukiBi  aiul  Hetod  did  much  to  eaoMinte  lu  Mon  and 
BMMfa  it  becaaie  ideatilied  with  the  synagogue,  bi  which  the 
Law  was  expounded:  more  and  more  it  became  a  matter  for 
the  individual  and  his  private  life.  This  was  so  even  in  Palestine 
— the  land  which  the  Jews  hoped  to  pwistss — and  in  jcruialcm 
itself,  the  holy  city,  in  which  the  Temple  stood.  licrod  bad 
put  down  Jewish  rcl>cls  .uid  Hcro«l  apixiinlcd  the  high  priests. 
In  his  appointments  he  was  careful  to  avoid  or  to  suppress 
any  person  who,  being  popular,  might  legitimize  a  rebellion  by 
beadiagit.  The  Phariiees,  who  regafdedliis  rule  «■  an  inevitable 
penalty  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  be  encounftd.  PoUio  the 
Pharisee  and  Sameaa  hit  diaciplo  were  in  tpedal  honour  with 
him,  Josephus  says,  when  he  ffr«atered  Jerusalem  and  p.it  to 
death  the  I<\1'1<ts  of  the  faction  of  Antigonus.  How  well  their 
letiching  Served  his  purpose  is  shown  by  the  s.iyinR'i  of  two 
r.ilifjl'  who,  if  not  identical  with  these  Pharisees,  bc'loiit;  to  their 
period  and  their  party.  Shemaiah  said,  "  Love  work  and  hale 
lordship  and  inake  not  thyself  known  to  the  government." 
Abtalion  said,  "  Ye  wise,  be  guarded  in  your  words:  perchance 
ye  may  incur  the  ddA  «l  oile."  Precepts  such  as  these  could 
hardly  fail  to  effect  aome  modification  of  the  rccUeas  acal  of 
the  GaUleant  In  the  papik  of  the  synagogue.  Many  if  not  all 
of  the  professed  rabbis  had  travelled  outside  Palestine:  some 
were  even  members  of  the  dispersion,  like  Hillel  the  Babylonian, 
who  with  Shammai  forms  the  second  of  the  pairs.  Through 
them  the  experience  of  the  dispersion  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  Htroi's  nominees  were  not  the  mm  lo  | 
extend  the  prestige  of  the  high-priesthood  at  Uie  expense  of 
these  rabbis:  even  in  Jerusalem  ibe  synagogue  became  of  more 
bnpoitance  than  th«  Temple,  tiilkl  ako  iacolcated  the  duty  of 
maiking  oonveits  to  Jodaisni.  He  Hid,  *  Be  ol  ibo  diac^hsi  of 
Aaron,  loving  peacc^  nd  pwMfaiff  peuOi  lovliiic  OMwUnd  and 
bringing  (hem  nigh  to  the  Law.**  But  cvM,  ha  iHhoned  the 
books  of  Daniel  and  E'^thcr  canonical,  Ottd  these  were 
dangerous  food  for  men  who  did  not  realize  the  full  power  of 
Rome. 

So  long  as  Herod  lived  there  was  no  insurrection.  Formally 
he  was  an  orthodox  Jew  and  set  his  face  against  intermarriage 
with  the  uncircumdscd.  He  was  also  ready  and  able  to  protect 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  But  that  ability  was  largely  diie  to 
hia  whole>hearted  HcUenian,  which  waa  shown  by  the  GiMek 
cftiea  which  he  founded  In  Paketlne  and  the  builtiBgs  he  cieeted 
in  Jertisalem.  In  its  material  embodiments  Greek  civilization 
beome  as  much  a  part  of  Jetadsh  life  in  Paksiioe  as  it  was  in 
AWandria  or  Aatioch;  and  beitin  the  nbUa  could  not  {allow 
bhn. 

Whf  n  all  the  Jewish  people  swore  to  be  loyal  to  Caesar  and 
the  king's  policy,  the  Pharisees— above  6000 — refused  to  swear. 
The  king  imposed  a  fine  upon  them,  and  the  wife  of  Pheroras— 
|lcrad!a  bmthei^jMld  it  00  their  behalf.  In  icMm  for  her 
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kindness,  being  cntnnted  with  forcknowlcdgo  l>y  the  vbitatioo 
of  God,  they  prophesied  that  God  had  decreed  an  end  of  rule  for 
Herod  and  his  line  and  that  the  aovereignty  devolved  upoobcr 
and  ncfons  and  their  chihben. 

From  the  sequel  it  appears  that  (he  pnphecaf  «M  ottered  by 
one  Pharisee  only,  and  that  it  was  In  no  way  endorsed  by  the 
party.  When  it  came  tn  the  e  .rs  of  the  king  he  slew  the  roost 
responsible  of  the  Pharisees  am]  evcrv  member  of  his  household 
who  accepted  what  the  I'hjiiscc  s.i;i.  ,-\n  cxplin.nion  of  this 
unw.^rrantable  generalization  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
incident  is  derived  from  a  source  which  was  unfavourable  lo  the 
Phahsecs:  they  are  described  as  a  Jewish  section  of  men  who 
pretend  to  set  great  store  by  the  exactitude  of  the  ancestral 
tnditiooaodUMiawiin  which  the  detly  Migbt*— as  dominant 
over  womefHfbdt— and  as  sadden  and  qucfc  in  qoancL 

Towards  the  end  of  Herod's  life  two  rabbb  attempted  to  up- 
hold by  physic.ll  force  ihc  cardinal  dogma  of  Judaism,  which 
prohil.iiicii  the  u'-c  of  irnagrs.  Their  action  is  intelligible  enough. 
Herod  was  stricken  with  an  incurable  disease.  He  had  sinned 
against  the  Law;  and  at  last  God  had  punished  him.  At  list 
Ihe  law-abiding  Jews  might  and  must  assert  the  majesty  o{  the 
outraged  Law.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  symbols  and 
aigna  of  hia  tranagrenion  waa  the  goMeD  eagle  which  he  had 
placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Ttnilfe;  hi  deetrDdiott  wao 
the  obvious  neens  to  ndopc  fin  the  qwtfhfidtn  nd  OMcrtiM 
of  Jewish  prindpla. 

By  their  labours  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
these  rabbis,  Judas  and  .Matthias,  h.id  cndcired  thcmeelvcs  to 
the  f>opulacc  and  had  gained  inllucncc  over  their  ili  cijile*.  A 
report  that  Herod  was  diead  co-operated  with  their  exhortations 
to  scad  the  ioonoclaits  to  their  appointed  work.  And  so  they 
went  to  oaia  (be  lewudi  of  their  practical  piety  from  the  Law. 
If  they  ikd,  death  wia  inevttable.  the  nbUi  eahl,  and  no  better 
death  would  they  ever  find.  Moieover,  their  children  and  kindred 
would  benefit  by  the  good  name  and  fame  belong)  ng  to  tbeae  who 
died  for  the  Law.  Such  is  the  atcnunt  whirh  Josephus  gives 
in  the  /I  n/i.7«i7i>5;  in  the  Jewish  War  he  represents  the  rabbis 
and  thi  ir  disciples  as  looking  forward  to  >;reiiter  happinessfor 
themselves  after  such  a  death.  But  Herod  was  not  dead  yet,  and 
the  insrtgwaw  ud  the  aftan  of  thb  ancrileift  wen  boned 

alive. 

Archelaua  kept  open  bouse  for  moorners  es  the  JcwUi  oMen, 
wUdi  nduesd  many  Jews  to  beggary,  prescribed.  The  peopio 

petitioned  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  responaible  for 
the  execution  of  Matthias  and  his  av>ociates  and  for  iheremovalof 
the  high  priest,  .•\rchclaus  temporized;  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
no  longer  constituted  a  valid  title  to  the  throne;  bis  succession 
i  must  first  be  sanctioned  by  Augustus.  Before  he  departed  to 
Rome  on  ihis  errand,  which  wa^  its<:lf  an  insult  to  the  naiioa, 
there  wert;  riots  in  Jer\tsalem  at  the  Passover  which  he  needed 
all  his  aoldiety  U>  put  down.  When  he  presented  himself  befeio 
the  emperor  apart  bom  rival  claimants  of  his  owa  famfly— 
there  was  an  embassy  from  the  Jewish  people  who  prayed  to 
be  lid  of  a  monarchy  and  rulers  such  as  Herod.  As  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria  and  under  its  covrmors  they 
would  prove  that  ihcy  were  not  really  dis.;!ietled  .in:l  rebellious. 
During  the  absence  of  Archelaus,  who  would— the  Jews  feared  — 
prove  his  legitimacy  by  emulating  his  father's  ferocity,  and  to 
whom  their  ambassadon  preferred  Antipas,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
gave  the  lie  to  their  protettatioiu  of  loyalty  and  peaceablcness.  At 
the  Passover  the  pilgiintt  oUadted  the  Rooun  troops.  After 
hard  figbtii^  the  procantae^  whoee  cnelty  provoked  the  atteck, 
captured  toe  TaajUt  and  tabbed  the  tieasniy.  On  tUfe  the 
in'iurcrn'. s  '.vrrc  Jninrd  hy  ;omc  nf  Herod's  army  and  besieged  the 
Ruiiujis  m  Herod's  palace.  ELcwbcrc  the  occasion  icmpted 
many  to  play  at  being  king — Judas,  son  of  Hczekiah,  in  Galilee; 
Simon,  one  of  the  Ling's  slaves,  in  Peraea.  Most  notable  of  all 
perhaps  was  the  shepherd  Athrongcs,  who  assumed  the  pomp  of 
royally  and  employed  his  four  brothers  as  captains  and  satraps  ia 
the  war  which  be  w  aged  upon  Romans  and  king's  men  alike — not 

even  Jews  eicaped  him  ualmi  they  broufht  him  roniilhoihMW. 
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Order  wa»  restorol  by  Varus  \hc  governor  of  Syria  in  a  campaign 

t^hic  l:  Jo>.i'i'ha^'k.<  rilx's::'^  ilic  moMlnpOffUUWtflMNMMItbat 
of  J'ompcy  and  thai  of  Vespasian. 

At  length  Augustus  summoned  the  reprewntatives  of  the  nation 
and  Nicholaus  of  Damascus,  who  spoke  for  Arcbdaus,  to  plead 
before  him  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo.  Augustus  apportioned 
Henxi'k  dombions  MUMig  Un  Mm  In  MOMduirt  tri^  ike  pce- 
viiittn*  of  Mb  ktc*t  «3I.  AtdMktn  rccHvvd  the  fioa**  Am*: 
for  ten  years  he  was  ethnnrrh  of  Idumara,  Judaea  and  StttMlto, 
•rfth  a  yearly  revenue  of  (too  talents  Antipas  became  letrafch 
of  Galilee  and  Peraca,  with  a  rc\fniic  of  :oo  talcnis.  I'hilip, 
who  had  bcvn  left  in  charge  of  r.xlrsiinc  pciuting  the  decision 
and  had  won  Iht-  respect  of  Varus,  iK-i  amr  u  uarch  of  Batanaea, 
Tmchoniiis  and  Auranitis,  with  too  talents,  ffis  subjects 
included  only  a  sprinkling  of  Jews.  Up  to  his  death  (a.d.  J4)  he 
did  QoUiing  to  forfait  the  favour  of  Rone.  Hit  ooina  boi*  Uw 
Iwadaof  AtigMtai  and  TtbeHw.  and  Mi  goim— mm  «aa  ««thy 
•f  the  best  Roman  traditions— he  tucceeded  where  proconsuls 
had  failed.  His  capital  was  Caesarea  Pbilippi,  where  Pan  had 
been  worshipped  from  ancient  linKi^aad  whcit  AtWHa  had  a 
temple  built  by  Hercx)  the  ('.real. 

J3  Arfhi-!::!n. — Au^islu?.  had  counvlleil  Arrhcl.n:-!  to  tlc.il 
gently  with  his  subjects.  But  there  was  an  outstanding  feud 
between  him  and  them,  and  hb  first  act  t»  Mhnarch  was  10 
TCHOve  the  Ugh  prfcai  m  the  groond  of  htoqpttpiilqr  with  the 
rebeb.  In  vtofatfteo  of  the  Law  he  married  a  brolher^  wMopw, 
«ho  had  already  Mme  chfldren,  and  hi  geaenl  he  atoned  MMttdf 
■e  fierce  and  tyrannical  that  the  Jews  Jotned  wfth  the  Samaritans 
to  accuse  him  before  the  emperor  Arrhelaus  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and  banisheff  lo  G.iul;  his  territory  was  entru.iied  10  a 
aeries  of  pri:cuT- if'irs  (v  n  among  «hom  was  nn  .np<T.inic 

Jew,  but  none  with  any  pretension  even  to  a  semi-lcgiiimaie 
authority.  Earh  procurator  represented  not  David  but  Caesar. 
The  Sanhedtin  had  its  polkc  and  powers  to  safeguard  the  Jewish 
fCHgiMi;  but  the  procurator  had  the  ^ipointmcnt  of  the  high 
pUmiH*,  aod  no  cqiital  Molence  rook)  be  executed  withoni  his 
•aoethm. 

The  Proeuraters — So  the  Jews  of  Judaea  obtained  the 
eettlement  for  which  they  haf".  pleaded  at  the  death  of  ticTod; 
o'ld  some  of  ihrm  bcg^n  to  regret  it  at  once.  The  first  pro- 
curator Coponius  was  accompanied  by  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius, 
legate  of  Syria,  who  came  to  organize  the  new  Roman  province. 
As  a  necessary  preliminaty  a  census  (a.d  6-7}  was  talicn  after 
the  Roman  method,  which  did  not  conform  to  the  Jewish  l.aw. 
The  people  were  aAronted,  but  for  the  moel  part  actpiicscrd, 
under  the  fnfhience  of  Joazar  the  high  prfest.  But  Jvdaa  the 
Ciililean,  with  a  Pharisee  named  Sadduc  (Sadduli),  endcawured 
to  incite  them  to  rebellion  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  result  of 
this  alliance  between  a  rcvoUition.iry  and  a  Pharisee  was  the 
formation  of  the  party  of  Zealots,  whofc  influence — according 
to  Joscphus — brought  about  the  great  revolt  and  so  led  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70.  So  far  as  this  influence  ex- 
tended, the  Jewish  community  was  threatened  with  the  danger 
of  soidde,  and  the  dbUactioo  drawn  by  Joaqthiis  betwcca  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Zealettb  a  valid  one.  NolaVPharfseeaweic 
preiiared  fo  take  such  action,  in  order  that  Israel  might 
"  t  rc.-id  on  the  neck  of  the  eagle  "  (as  is  said  in  The  A^iumption  ef 
.1/,  I  So  lonp  a?  the  Law  was  not  dflibi-ralely  outraged  and 
so  long  as  the  worship  \v;^s  established,  most  of  Ihc  religious 
leaders  of  the  Jews  wrre  c<-niti  nt  to  wait. 

It  seems  that  the  Zealots  made  more  headway  in  Galilee  than 
In  Judaea— so  much  so  that  the  terms  Galilean  and  Zealot  are 
pracUcaUy  interchangeahle.  lo  Galilee  the  Jews  piedominated 
over  the  heathen  and  their  fftder  Rerod  Andpas  bad  some  sort 
of  rl.Tim  upon  their  allegi.ince.  HLs  marriage  with  the  dau));hter 
of  the  Arabian  king  .\rcias  (which  was  at  any  rate  in  accordance 
w  ith  the  griu  ral  ].nlit  y  of  .\ugusiu«^  sccmf  lo  have  preserved  his 
territory  from  the  incursions  of  her  people,  so  lonp  as  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  He  conciliated  his  subjects  by  bis  defr-rcncc 
lo  the  observances  of  Judaism,  and — the  case  is  probably 
typical  of  his  poUcy— he  joiiied  in  protesting,  when  Pilate  set 
mpa  votive  ■hMd  is  the  pekre  of  Uciod  witUa  the  lacred  city. 


He  oecen  to  have  served  Tiberius  as  an  official  scrutineer  of 
the  imperial  officials  and  he  commemuraied  hu  devotion  by 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  Uut  he  repudiated  ihc 
daughter  of  Aretas  in  order  to  marry  Hcro<lias  and  m  set  the 
Arabians  against  him.  Disaster  overtooli  his  forces  (aj>.  36) 
and  Tiberius,  his  patron,  died  before  the  Roauun  power  was 
hmoghibsluU  strength  to  bis  akU  CaHgnbwaa  not  predisposed 
to  favov  the  fttvwirites  of  Ttbeiios;  and  Antipas,  having 
petitioned  hi:ii  for  the  ti'.lr  of  king  at  the  instig^.tirm  of  Ilcro- 
dias,  was  banished  from  his  letrarchy  and  (ajjparciiily)  was 
put  lo  death  in  50. 

Antipas  is  chiefly  known  to  history  in  connexion  with  John  the 
Baptist,  who  reproached  him  publicly  for  his  marriage  with 
llerodias.  According  to  the  earliest  authority,  he  seems  to 
have  imprisoned  John  to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Hesodiasi  But— whatever  his  motive— Ant^MS  certainly  cob> 
seated  to  Joha^  death.  If  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  be 
trusted,  John  had  already  recognized  and  acclaimed  Jesus  of 
Naiareth  as  the  Messiah  for  whom  the  Jews  were  looking.  Uy 
common  consent  of  Christen<lom,  John  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
founder  of  the  Chri'^:i.^n  rh\irrh.  It  was,  therefore,  during  the 
reign  of  Antipa'i  and  p,inl>  if  not  •.'v holly  within  his  territory, 
I  hat  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  the  rabbi  or  prophet  whom 
Christendom  came  to  regard  as  the  one  true  Christ,  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jews.  Joscpbua'  histoiy  of  the  Jem  cootalBB  accouDta 
of  Jota  the  Uptiit  aad  Jems,  the  autlmitkity  of  vhteb  hit 
been  eaOed  bi  qncstloa  for  plausible  but  not  entirely  oonvinciMt 
reasons.  Bowever  this  may  be,  th;  Jews  who  believed  Jesus  to 
be  the  Christ  play  no  Rrrat  pnrl  in  thf  lu<.;ory  of  ihe  Jews  before 
70,  as  wc  know  it.  Many  religious  teachers  and  many  revolu- 
tionaries were  cruciricd  within  this  period;  and  the  early 
Christians  were  outwardly  distinguislied  from  other  Jews  only 
by  I  heir  scrupulous  observance  of  religious  dui  ics. 

The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  sanctioned  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
who  was  procurator  of  Judaea  a.d.  26-36.  Of  the  Jc^-s  under 
his  predeecsBon  little  enough  is  known.  Speehing  genciaBy, 
t  hey  teem  to  have  avoided  ^ving  offence  to  their  sobjerts.  But 
Pilate  so  conducted  affairs  as  to  attract  the  attention  not  only 
of  Joscphus  but  also  of  Philo,  who  represents  for  us  the  Jewish 
community  of  Altxandri.^.  Pilate  inaugurated  his  term  of 
ofHce  by  ordering  his  troops  to  enter  Jerusalem  at  night  and  to 
take  their  standards  with  them.  There  were  standards  and 
standards  in  the  Roman  armies:  those  whirh  Iwrc  the  image  of 
the  emperor,  and  therefore  conslitviJcd  ?.  breach  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  had  hitherto  been  kept  aloof  from  the  holy  city.  On 
Icaniing  «f  this,  the  Jews  repaired  to  Caesarea  and  besought 
Pilate  to  remove  these  offensive  images.  Pilate  refuse<l;  and, 
when  they  persisted  in  their  petition  for  six  days,  he  surrounded 
them  with  soldiers  .-inrl  threatened  them  with  in's'ant  death. 
They  protested  that  ihcy  v.ould  ratherdie  than  dare  to  transgress 
the  wisdom  of  the  lav\s.  and  I'i!.T.te  yielded.  But  he  proceeded 
to  expend  the  temple  treasure  upon  an  aqueduct  for  Jerusalem; 
and  some  of  the  Jews  regarded  the  devotion  of  sacred  money  to 
the  service  of  man  as  a  desecration.  Pilate  cane  up  to  Jerusaica 
aad  dispeiaed  the  petithmen  \y  means  of  disguised  aoUicn 
armed  with  dubs.  So  the  revolt  was  put  down,  bat  the  enGct* 
sive  teal  of  the  soldiers  and  Pilate's  obstinate  adherence  to  Us 
policy  V. i  Icnoi!  the  breach  between  Rome  and  the  stricter  Jews. 
Hut  the  death  of  Srjanu.s  in  set  Tiberius  free  from  prejuriicc 
against  the  Jew;,  and,  wb(;i  Pilate  put  up  the  votive  sliicld-  in 
Herod's  pat.u-c  at  Jerusalem,  the  four  sons  of  Herod  came  fon^ard 
in  defciKc  cf  Jewish  principles  and  he  was  ordered  to  remove 
them.  In  1$  he  dispersed  a  number  of  Samaritans,  who  had 
assembled  near  Mt  Geririm  at  the  faidtSng  of  aa  impostor,  in 
order  to  sec  the  temple  vessels  bu  ricd  there  by  Moses.  ComplalBt 
was  made  to  Vitellius,  then  legate  of  Syria,  and  Pilate  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  shedding  of  innocent  Mixwl.  .■^t  the 
passovcr  of  36  Viltllius  came  to  J<  ru^ali  m  and  p.ii  ilu  il  the  Jews 
by  two  concessions:  he  rtmitied  the  taxes  nn  fruit  sold  in  the 
city,  and  he  restored  lo  their  custody  tl.e  hif;h  priest's  vestments, 
which  Herod  Archdaosand  the  Romans,  had  kept  in  the  tower 
Antonia.  The  vcttmeau  had  been  stored  there  since  the  time 
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o(  ihc  firsi  ImkSi  I'rici  named  Hyrcanus,  and  Herod  had  taken 
ihcm  over  along  witli  ihc  to«cr,  iliinking  that  his  possession  of 
ihcm  would  drier  ihc  Jews  (rcua  rebellion  against  his  rule.  Al 
the  same  time  VilcUius  vin<iitaic<l  the  Roman  supremacy  by 
degndiag  Caiaphu  from  the  high-pricsibood,  and  appointing  a 
loaol  AoMtialdsptace.  The  motive  for  this  change  docs  not 
appear,  and  TO  an  eqiMfly  ignonot  d  tlw  CMtt  which  iMonpicd 
his  tnufefeaoe  «f  the  piieathood  fiMi  hit  aondaw  l«  aaother 
son  of  Annas  io  37.  But  it  i>  qjulte  dear  that  ViteUiua  was  con- 
cerned to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  When 
he  martlieil  against  Artlas,  his  army  with  ihiir  st.in.l.inJs  dni 
flot  ctitcr  Judaea  at  all;  but  lie  himself  went  up  to  Jcru.'.-ilcra  for 
the  fcisl  and,  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Tiberii.s  w.is  dead, 
administered  to  the  Jews  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Caligula. 

3S-  CaiiiuJa  and  Agrippa  I. —  The  accession  of  CaUgula  (aj). 
if-41)  was  hailed  hy  lik  Mthjecta  generally  as  the  bcfinniog  of 
the  GoUen  Agtw  The  Jewi  ia  pattlcular  had  a  Mend  at  OMirL 
At^Ppi*  the  iliBdwiB  ol  Hend  the  Great,  was  an  avowed 
partuan  of  the  new  empetw  and  had  paid  penalty  for  a  prema- 
ture  nvowal  of  his  preference.  But  Caligula's  favour,  though 
lavished  upon  Agrippa,  was  not  available  for  pious  Jews.  His 
foible  was  oninipotcncc,  and  he  apod  the  gods  of  Greece  in  turn. 
In  the  provinces  and  even  in  Italy  his  subjects  were  ready  to 
aclcnowicdgc  his  divinity — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jews. 
So  we  Icam  something  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  more  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Alexandria.  The  great  wodd  (aa  we  know 
10  took  aoaall  sou  of  Judaism  even  when  Je«a  floiivcrted  iu 
woaen  to  their  faith;  but  now  the  Jews  aa  a  aatiea  icfaied  to 
bow  bcICKe  the  imsent  god  of  the  civilized  world.  The  new 
Catholidsm  was  promulgated  hy  authority  and  accepted  with 
dcfcrcnrc.  Only  the  Jews  protesinl:  tl.cy  h.id  a  OOtioiial  ll'.c 
diity  \\liii.h  Caligula  .it  all  events  did  not  fulfil. 

Thi;  people  of  .\lcx.-inJi-i.i  seized  ilic  opportunity  for  an  attack 
ufwn  the  Jews.  Images  of  Caligula  were  set  up  in  the  syna- 
go;;uc.s,  an  edict  deprived  the  Jews  of  their  rifbts  as  citizens, 
and  finally  the  governor  authorized  the  mob  to  sack  the  Jewish 
quarter,  aa  if  it  had  been  a  conquered  dty  (38).  Jewesses  were 
forced  to  cat  pork  and  the  ddm  were  scourged  ia  the  thcatic. 
Bta  Agrippa  had  Influence  with  the  emperor  and  Mcund  the 
degradation  of  the  governor.  The  people  and  the  Jews  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  civil  war,  until  each  side  sent  an  embassy 
(40)  to  wail  upon  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  embassy  was 
headed  by  I'hilo,  who  has  described  its  fortunes  in  a  tract  dealing 
with  the  divine  punishment  of  the  persecutors.  Their  op|>oncnts 
also  had  secured  a  friend  al  court  and  seem  to  have  prevented  any 
effective  measure  of  redress.  While  the  matter  was  still  [lending, 
aawa  arrived  that  the  emperor  had  comBaamkd  Publius  Pctrooioa, 
the  fovemor  of  Syib,  to  let  op  hii  atatue  f n  the  tcnqile  of  Jcra* 
laklB.  On  the  intervention  of  Agrippa  the  order  was  counter- 
manded, and  the  assassinationr  of  the  emperor  (41)  effectually 
slopped  the  desei ration. 

36.  Chtidius  i^r.d  the  Frccuralors. — Claudiui,  the  new  empcroi, 
restored  the  civic  rights  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  made 
Agrippa  I.  king  over  all  (he  territories  of  Ilerod  the  Great.  So 
there  was  once  more  a  king  of  Judaea,  and  a  king  who  observed 
the  tradition  of  the  I'harisecs  and  protected  the  Jewish  religion. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  ihc  Talmud  which  illustrates  his  popularity. 
As  he  was  icadiaf  the  Law  at  the  feast  of  tabemades  be  burst 
into  tears  at  the  words  "  Thou  maycst  not  set  a  stranger  over 
thee  which  b  not  thy  brother";  and  the  people  cried  out, 
"  Fear  not,  Agrippa;  thou  art  our  brother."  The  fad  that  he 
began  to  build  a  wall  round  Jerusalem  may  be  taken  as  further 
proof  of  his  patriotism.  Bui  ihc  fad  that  he  summoned  five 
vassal-kings  of  the  empire  to  a  conference  at  Tiberias  suggests 
rather  a  policy  of  self  aggrandisement.  Both  projects  were 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  on  the  intervention  of  the  legate. 
In  44  be  died.  The  ChiisUaa  records  treat  his  death  as  an  act 
of  dinae  veaicaiiGeapon  the  persecutor  of  the  Chrblian  Chvrdi. 
The  Jews  prayed  for  his  leeoveiy  and  lamented  him.  The 
Gentile  soldiers  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty,  which 
they  signal i.'.ed  after  their  own  fashion.  CIaud;ub  inleudcd  that 
Agrippa's  young  son  should  succeed  to  the  kiugdoroi  but  he  was 


overruled  by  his  advisers,  and  Judaea  was  taken  over  once  mere 
by  Roman  procurators.  The  success  of  .Agrippa's  brief  reign 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nationalists,  and  coacc»i)ons 
only  retarded  the  inevitable  insurrection. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  the  first  of  these  procurators,  purged  the 
land  of  bandits.  Ue  also  attempted  to  regain  for  the  Romans 
thacuitody  of  the  high  pdcst's  vestaMOtsi  but  tJie  Jews  appealed 
to  tht  anipgrar  a«wiil  the  Nvival  of  tUs  advoitiHaaeot  of  their 
servitude.  The  eapewr  gaated  the  petitiwi,  wMrh  iadwd  the 
procurator  had  permitted  them  to  make,  and  further  tMMfafnl 
trie  nomination  of  the  high  prir^i  and  the  sujicrvidOB  of  iht 
tcmi)Ic  from  the  procurator  to  .Agrippa's  brother,  Hert>d  of 
Chalcis,  But  these  conceisions  di<i  not  satisfy  the  hopes  of  the 
people.  During  the  goveromcnl  of  Fadus,  Thcudas,  w  ho  claimed 
to  be  a  prophet  and  whom  Josephus  describes  as  a  wizard,  per- 
suaded a  large  number  to  lake  up  their  possessions  and  follow  Um 
to  the  Jordan,  saying  that  he  would  cleave  the  river  aauadsr 
with  a  word  of  cosBBaiid  aad  so  provide  tliea  with  aa  mijf 
crossing.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  de^tchcd  by  Fadus  took  thsa 
alive,  cut  olT  the  head  of  Theudas  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem. 

Under  the  second  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  spostalc 
Jew  ol  Alexandria,  nephew  of  F'hilo,  the  Jews  suffered  from  a 
great  famine  and  were  relics'cd  by  ihc  queen  of  AdiabciK,  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism,  who  purchased  corn  from  Egypt.  The 
famine  was  perhaps  interpreted  by  the  Zcalou  as  a  punishment 
for  I  heir  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  an  apostate.  At  any  rate 
Alesaader  cradted  two  som  of  Siaaoa  the  GaJiieaa,  tdio  had 
hcodedaicvdtintlittlnwaf  thacemua.  Thayhadpicannah^ 
followed  the  example  of  their  father. 

Under  Vcntidius  Cumanus  (48-51)  the  mutual  hatred  of  Jcwa 
?,nd  Romans,  Samaritans  and  Jews,  found  vent  in  insults  and 
Lloo'lshed.  At  the  passovcr,  on  the  fourth  day  ol  the  fca>t,  a 
soldier  mounting  Rj..;  1!  at  the  fMjrtlie,  jf  the  Tetr;pl';  provoked  an 
uproar,  which  ended  in  a  massacre,  by  indecent  exposure  of  his 
person.  Some  of  the  rebels  intercepted  a  slave  of  the  empeWi 
oa  thahigb-road  near  the  dty  and  robbed  Un  of  hispQaMMtooii 
Tnapt  were  seat  to  pacify  the  country,  and  In  one  vflbis  m 
soldier  Ibuiid  a  eopjr  of  MoM^  laws  and  toie  it  op  Ib  pnblieviih 
jeers  and  blaspbenlcs.  At  thts  the  Jews  flocked  to  Caciarea, 
and  were  only  restrained  from  a  second  outbreak  by  the  execution 
of  the  soldier.  Finally,  the  Samaritans  attacked  certain  Gab- 
leans  who  were  (as  the  Custom  was)  Iravclling  through  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  fur  the  passovcr.  Cumanus  was  bribed  and  refused 
Io  avenge  the  death  of  the  Jews  who  were  killed.  So  the  Gali- 
leans with  some  of  the  lower  cla.sscs  of  "  the  Jews  "  allied  them- 
selves with  a  "lobbcr"  and  burned  some  of  the  Samaritan 
viUagea.  CwBaona  arawd  the  Sflmirilanf,  unit  with  theni  aad 
Us  owa  troops,  defeated  thoe  Jcwiib  laaraodcmi  The  leadiag 
men  of  Jerusalem  prevailed  upon  the  rcbds  who  survived  the 
defeat  to  disperse.  But  the  quarrel  was  referred  first  to  the 
Kg.iic  of  S>ria  and  then  to  ihe  emperor.  The  emperor  was  stiO 
di5i)Oscd  locoru  iliatc  the  Jews;  and,  at  the  inslaiuc  of  Agrippa, 
son  of  .Agrippa  I,,  Cumanus  was  bani:>hed. 

37.  F<lix  and  ihc  RonAuiionariti. —  Under  Anlonius  Felix 
(52-60)  the  revolutionary  movement  grew  and  q>read.  The 
country,  Josephus  says,  was  full  of  "  robbers  "  and  "  wisards." 
The  bi^  priest  was  murdered  in  the  Temple  by  pOpian  iriM 
carried  dauHvaadcr  tiwtr  yi^ltHi  WIsaidi  and  iinoatoia  paK 
suaded  the  mtiltitude  to  follew  ihem  into  the  desert,  andaa 

Epyptian.claimingtobeaprophc.lc-d  his  fullnucrsto  the  Mount 
ofOlivcstoseethc  walls  of  Jerusalem  lail  at  his  command.  Such 
deceivers,  according  lo  Josephus,  did  no  less  than  ilic  murderers 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  dty.  Their  hands  were  cleaner 
but  their  thoughu  iiwsa  BHce  Ifitpfwut  for  they  pnteaded  to 

divine  inspiration. 

Felix  the  procurator— a  king,  as  Tacitus  says,  in  power  aad 
ia  mind  a  slave— tried  in  vain  to  pnt  down  the  revobtionaricfc 
The  "  chlcf-rabbcr  "  Eleazar,  who  had  plandered  the  country  for 

twenty  years,  was  caught  :ind  wnt  to  Rome;  countless  robbers  of 
lc«  note  were  crucified.  But  this  severity  cemented  ihe  alliance 
of  religious  fanatics  with  the  physical-force  parly  and  induced 
the  ordinary  diiiens  to  join  them,  io  spite  <k  the  punishmcnu 
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vrtuch  they  recrived  when  captured.  Agrippa  TT:  Yfccelved '  a 
kiafdom— first  Chalcifi,  and  then  the  tctrarchirs  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias — but,  though  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  Temple  and 
the  nomination  of  t)ic  high  priest,  ar>d  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  oi  Jewish  cuMom*  and  questions,  he  was  unable  to 
check  the  gnywiof  power  of  the  Zealots.  His  sister  Drusilla  had 
brakealhelAvbykermniacewiihFdui  •ttdbaownnotorioui 
iehtka»t»ilh  Ut  liMcr  BciMiM,  ud  kit  coina  wbid  bate  the 
imiy  ol  th<  twapman,  yum  —  optn  aiiwMrt  to  the  conickace 
of  JikMshi.  When  Fdiic  was  recaned  by  Nm  !o  6e  the  nation 
was  dividrd  against  itself,  the  Gentiles  within  its  gates  were 
walchinc  for  their  opportunity,  and  the  chief  priests  robbed  the 
lower  priests  with  a  high  hand. 

In  Cac&arca  there  had  been  for  some  time  trouble  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants.  The  Jews  claimed  that  the 
dty  was  theirs,  because  Kiag  Herod  had  founded  it.  The  Syiiaas 
admitted  the  fact,  but  itniatcd  that  it  was  a  dty  k»  ONdtt, 
as  its  temples  and  «UUm*  pwvtd.  Their  rivaby  M  to  Itiaet- 
fighiing:  the  Jews  had  the  advantage  in  respect  of  veahb  and 
bodily  strength,  but  the  Greek  party  had  the  assistance  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  there.  On  one  occasion  Felix  sent 
troopsagainst  the  victorious  Jcw.s,  but  ncilhcrthisnorlhe  scourge 
and  the  prison,  to  which  the  leaders  of  both  factions  had  Ixen 
consigned,  deterred  them.  The  quand  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  cBperor  Nero,  who  finally  gave  bis  dcctsioa  in  favour  of  the 
Syiiaaa  or  Cwka.  The  leralt  of  tUa  decision  was  that  the 
qraaaogue  at  Caoaica  WW  iBwlied  oa  a  Sabbath  and  the  Jem 
left  the  dty  taking  thdr  booki  of  tba  law  adth  tbm.  So— 
Josephus  says— the  mr  bapn  ia  the  twdfih  yaar  «l  the  nitD  of 
Nero  (a.d.  66). 

38.  Ftslas,  Albintu  and  Flcrus. — M»nwhile  the  procurators 
who  succeeded  Felix — Porcius  Festus  (6o-6j),  Albinus  (61-64) 
and  Gessius  Florus  (64-66) — had  in  their  several  ways  brought 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  into  line  with  the  more  violent  of  the  Jews 
of  Caesarea.  Festus  found  Judaea  infcatcd  with  nbben  and 
the  ikarii,  who  mingled  with  the  crowds  at  the  fdiata  and 
stabbed  tbrir  cnemhs  with  the  daggers  (iiVee)  from  which  their 
name  was  derived.  He  also  had  to  deal  with  a  wizard,  who  do* 
ceived  many  by  promising  them  salvation  and  release  from  evils, 
if  they  would  follow  him  into  the  desert.  His  attempts  to  cruih 
all  such  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  cut  short  by  his  death  in 
his  second  year  of  office. 

la  Um  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus, 
i^tranilt  aaa  of  Annas  was  made  high  priest  by  Agrippa.  With 
the  aMMicat  hitcation  ef  lesloring  order  ia  Jenuaiem,  he 
•■aaifaied  the  Saahedria,  aad  bdagtU  a  Saddaeee^cnKl  in  the 
matter  of  penaltiei,  aeciufd  the  condemnation  of  certain  hw- 
breakers  to  death  by  stoning.  For  this  he  was  deposed  by 
Agrippa.  Albinus  fostered  and  turned  to  his  profit  the  strugglrs 
of  priests  with  priests  and  of  Zealots  with  tlicir  enemies.  The 
general  release  of  prisoners,  with  which  he  ce!el)rate<l  his  impend- 
ing recall,  is  typical  of  his  policy.  Meanwhile  Agrippa  gave  the 
Levitcs  the  right  to  wear  the  linen  robe  of  the  priests  and  sanc- 
tiooed  the  use  of  the  tcaiple  tieaiaic  to  provide  work— the  paving 
of  the  dty  with  whkc  atoaee-Hior  the  woffcaiea  who  had  MWied 
the  Tcaiple  (64)  aad  aow  stood  idle.  But  everything  peiatad  to 
the  destruction  of  the  dty,  which  one  Jesus  had  propheried  at 
thcfeast  of  t.i)>crn.-iries  in  62.  ThcZcaloK'  7xa\  fortbeLowaad 

the  Temple  was  liouiei!  by  their  pro-Roman  king. 

By  comparison  with  I  lorui,  Albinus  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  a  benefactor.  When  the  news  of  the  troubles  at 
Caesarea  reached  Jerusalem,  it  became  known  also  that  Florus 
had  ieiacdscventceatakaia  of  the  temple  tieastixe  (66).  At  this 
the  patience  of  the  Jeaa  was  eahaaeloi.  The  eeciikte.aa  they 
considered  it,  may  have  facco  aa  atleaiM  to  Moaver  ancars  of 
tribute;  but  they  were  convinced  that  florus  was  prOvMng  for 
himself  and  rmt  fi^r  Car^.-ir.  The  rcvolu!ior,.ir:cs  wen!  alxtut 
among  the  excited  po  j  U  with  baskcl-s,  bej-Kinn  coppers  for  their 
destitute  and  mistrablc  governor.  Stung  by  this  insult,  he 
neglected  the  fire  of  war  which  bad  been  lighted  at  Caesarea,  and 
hastened  to  JermafcaL  Bit  aaUIers  sacked  the  upper  dty  and 

killed  6je  penoai—aHa,  wama  aad  chiidRa.   fieieaice^  wko 
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was  fulfilling  a  Nazarile  vow,  interposed  fai  vafn.  FToras 

actually  dared  to  scourge  and  crucify  Jews  who  belonged  to  the 
Koman  order  of  knights.  For  the  moment  the  Jew,  wore  cowed, 
and  ncut  day  they  went  submissively  to  greet  tin-  ireiops  comiqg 
from  Caesarea.  Their  greetings  were  unanswered,  and  they  cried 
out  against  Floras.  On  this  the  soldiers  drew  their  swords  and 
drove  the  people  into  the  dty;  but,  once  inside  the  dty,  the 
people  Mood  at  bay  aad  sueeeeded  in  establishing  thenadves 
upon  the  temple-hill.  Fkras  wftbdiew  with  all  his  troops, 
except  one  cohort,  to  Caesarea.  The  Jews  lafd  complafnt  against 
him,  and  he  complained  against  the  Jcvvs  before  the  governor 
of  Syria,  Ccsiius  (lallus,  who  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  Agrippa,  who  had  hurrictl  from  Alexandria,  entered 
Jerusalem  with  the  governor's  emissary.  Solongashe  counselled 
submission  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome  the  people 
complied,  but  when  he  spoke  of  obedience  to  Florui  he  was  cooi* 
peUed  to  fly.  The  rulers,  who  desired  peace,  and  upon  whoai 
floras  had  laid  the  da^  of  nntoriag  poMe,  asked  him  for  ttoopt; 
bat  the  dvll  war  ended  hi  ttidr  complete  dhcemfitnre.  The 
rebels  abode  by  their  decision  (o  suip  the  H.iiiy  sacrifice  for  the 
emperor;  Agrippa's  trix)ps  cj;i!t'jl.ited  and  marched  out  unhurt; 
ar.<i  the  Romans,  who  surreinlernl  on  the  same  condition  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  were  ni.iss,u  red.  /Vs  if  to  emphasize  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  rebellion,  one  and  only  one  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  was  spared,  because  he  promised  to  become  a 
Jew  even  to  the  extent  of  circumdsion. 

J9.  J9ieplm  aad  Ike  AsMt.— Simultaneously  with  thi% 
massacre  the  dtlaeBS  of  Caesarea  shu^ered  the  Jews  who  stffl 
remained  there;  and  throughout  Syria  Jews  efTected—and 
suffered— rcprifials.  At  length  the  governor  of  .Syria  approached 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance  in  Jerusalem,  but  re:re,Tir<l  after 
burning  down  a  suburb.  In  the  course  of  his  rttre.it  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews  and  fled  to  Antioch,  kavii-.g  them  his 
engines  of  war.  Some  prominent  Jews  fled  from  Jerusalem — as 
from  a  sinking  ship — to  join  him  and  carried  the  news  to  the 
emperor.  The  rest  of  the  pro-Roman  party  wen  forced  or 
persuaded  to  }oiB  therebeb  and  prepared  for  war  oa  a  graader 
acale.  Generals  were  selected  by  the  Sanhedrin  from  the  arista* 
CTBcy,  who  had  tried  to  keep  the  peace  and  still  hoped  to  make 
terms  with  Rome.  Ananus  the  high  priest,  their  leader,  re- 
mained in  command  at  Jerusalem;  Galilee,  where  the  first  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  was  entrusted  to  Josephus,  the  historian 
of  the  war.  The  revolutionary  leaders,  who  had  already  taken 
the  field,  were  superseded. 

Josephus  set  himsdf  to  nuka  aa  araqr  of  the  inhabitants  of 
fjolilae.  amny  of  whom  had  no  wUi  to  fight,  aad  to  strenglhea 
tbe  strongbohb.  His  organization  of  local  govenaaeaC  aad  Ui 
efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order  brought  him  inte  eollitfOB 
with  the  Zealots  anil  e?perial!y  with  John  of  Gisr  .nla.one  of  their 
leaders.  The  people,  whom  he  had  tric<l  to  concili-nte,  were 
roused  against  him,  John  sent  assassins  and  finally  procured  an 
order  from  Jerusalem  for  bis  recall.  In  spite  of  all  this  Josephus 
held  his  grooad  aad  hjiaioe  or  oafl  pat  dowa  those  who  NitMfld 
kisaathofity. 

Ia  dw  apiiag  off  6y  Vcspaaiaa,  who  had  been  appohitcd  by 
Nero  to  crush  the  rebdUon,  advanced  fraiB  \i»  winter  quartern 
at  Antfoch.  The  inhabitants  of  Sepphorts  whom  Josephus 

had  jucl^ied  to  be  so  eager  for  the  war  that  he  left  them  to  build 
their  v\.ill  for  themselves — received  a  Roman  garrison  at  their 
own  rern:ei[.  Jo;r.Ld  by  Titus,  W-jMsian  advanced  into  Galilee 
with  three  tei^ions  and  the  auxiliary  troops  supplied  by  Agrippa 
and  other  petty  king^.  Before  his  advance  the  army  of  Josephtis 
fled.  Josephus  with  a  few  stalwarts  took  rdufs  in  Tiberias,  aad 
seat  a  ktter  to  Jerusalem  asking  that  be  shaald  he  relieved  of  his 
command  or  supplied  with  aa  adequate  force  to  continue  tbe  war. 
Hearing  that  Vespa^  was  preparing  to  besiege  Joupaia, 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  hills,  which  was  held  by  other  fugitives, 
Josephus  entered  it  just  before  the  road  approaching  It  was  made 
passable  for  the  Roman  horse  and  foot.  A  deserter  announced 
his  arrival  to  Vespasian,  who  rejoiced  (Josephus  sa>-s)  that  the 
dcvcrest  of  his  enemies  had  thus  voluntarily  impri  ot  eJ  him. 
aelL  After  tame  Sis  wasks^  siege  the  ptacewaa  stormed,  aad  iu 
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eihiiated  gtrnKNi  wtn  iSkd  or  ouhvcd.  JoKphai,  wliote 

pretences  had  postponed  the  final  aaaaull,  bid  fn  ft  cave  with 

forty  men.  His  comfxinions  refused  to  permit  him  to  surrender 
and  were  rcsoKed  to  die.  At  his  suj:;-(  -  linn  they  cast  Iot«,  and 
the  Crsi  man  was  killed  by  the  second  and  so  on,  until  all  were 
dead  except  Josephus  and  ((icrhap;.)  one  other.  .So  Josephus 
saved  ihcro  from  the  sin  of  $uieide  and  g.ivc  himself  up  to  the 
Romaillt  He  bad  prophesied  ihat  ihc  place  would  be  taken — as 
it  «u— 00  the  forty*Kvemh  day,  and  now  be  pnplwefed  that 
both  Vc«pasian  tod  hit  mm  Titiu  would  reign  ever  aU  nonkind. 
The  prophecy  saved  his  life,  thovijk  many  desired  his  death,  and 
the  rumour  of  it  produced  genenl  meuTning  in  Jerusalem.  By 
the  end  of  ihc  year  (67)  G.ililce  waa  in  the  hands  of  Vc'.pasian, 
and  John  of  Gi^iala  had  lied.  Agrippa  celebrated  the  conquest 
at  Cae^area  I'hilippi  with  festiviiiLi  which  lasted  twenty  days. 

In  accordance  with  ancient  custom  Jerusalem  welcomed  the 
fugitive  Zealots.  The  result  was  civil  war  and  famine.  Ananus 
incited  the  people  against  these  robbers,  who  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  murdered  prominent  friends  of  Rome,  and  arrogated  to  ihcm- 
•elvcs  the  right  of  aekcting  the  higb  ptiest  by  loL  IbeZealoU 
took  refuge  m  the  Temple  and  summoned  the  Idumaeans  to  their 
zi'l  Uiiiltr  cover  of  a  storm,  thty  opened  the  city-gates  to  their 
allici  and  jiroceeded  to  murder  Ananus  the  high  jjricst,  and, 
against  the  vcnlict  of  a  formal  tribunal,  Zatharias  the  son  of 
BarucI)  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple.  The  Idumaeans  left,  but 
John  of  Giscala  remained  master  of  Jerusalem. 

40.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.— Xcspoiinn  left  the  rivals  to  consume 
one  another  and  occupied  his  army  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
coiiMfy.  When  be  had  isolaicd  the  capital  and  was  picpaciiif 
lobeiiege  it,  the  news  of  NciD^t  death  reached  Mm  at  Caesarea. 
For  a  yc  ir  fjune  fjS-June  6^  he  kid  his  hand  and  watched 
events,  uriUl  the  rubber-bands  of  Simon  liar-ijiora  (mjii  of  the 
pros<.I>li)  rc()ijired  his  attention.  But,  lx;/ore  \  (.np;;sian  took 
action  to  stop  his  raids,  Simon  had  been  invited  to  Jeru!>alem  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tyrant  John. 
And  so,  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  fulfilment  of 
Joicphus'  propbeqr,  and  deputed  the  corhmand  to  Titus,  there 
mte  thrce  rivals  at  war  in  Jenisalcm— Ekaaar,  Simon  and  John. 
The  temple  sacrifices  were  still  offered  and  worsh^ipera  were 
admitted;  but  John's  catapults  were  busy,  and  priest  and 
worshippers  at  the  altar  were  killed,  l>ecausc  Eleazar's  party 
occupied  the  inner  courii  of  the  Te:nple.  A  few  days  before  the 
passover  of  70  Titus  advanced  upon  Jeru^lem,  but  the  civil 
war  went  on.  When  Kleazar  opened  the  Icmplc-gatcs  to  admit 
those  wlio  wished  to  worship  God.  John  of  GiscaLi  introduced 
aomc  of  Us  own  men,  fully  armed  under  their  garments,  and  so 

let  pawewion  of  the  Temple.  Titus  prassed  the  atbidt,  and  (be 
two  faction!  Joined  hands  at  last  to  repel  it.  In  spite  of  tbeir 
dcqxratc  sallies,  Jeru»lem  wms  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  its 
people,  whose  numbers  «ere  increased  by  those  who  had  come  up 
for  thepassovcr,  were  hemmed  in  to  i,t  irvc.  The  famine  affected 
all  alilie— the  [wpulace,  who  desired  [leace,  and  the  Zealots,  who 
were  determined  to  fight  to  the  end.  At  last  John  of  Giscala  por- 
tioned out  the  sacred  wine  and  oil,  saying  that  they  who  fought 
for  the  Tcnple  might  fearlessly  use  its  stores  for  their  sustenance. 
Steadily  (he  Romana  forced  their  way  through  wall  after  wall, 
until  the  Jews  were  driven  back  to  (he  Temple  and  the  daily 
tacrifices  carre  to  an  end  on  the  i;!h  of  J-.ily  for  lack  of  men. 
Once  more  Jo^c|iliu»  ap[x-aU-d  iti  vain  to  John  anrl  hi>  followers  to 
cease  from  desecrating  and  ( n;!.ing<  ring  t!ie  iLinfilc.  'Ihc  siege 
proceeded  and  the  temple-gates  were  burned.  According  lo 
Joaephw,  Titaa  decided  to  spare  the  Temple,  but — whether 
this  was  so  or  not — on  the  io(h  of  August  it  was  fired  by  a 
soldier  after  a  sartie  of  the  Jews  had  been  RpelledL  The  legions 
K(  up  their  standaids  in  the  temple-caort  and  hailed  Titus  as 
impcrator. 

Some  of  the  Zealots  escaped  with  John  and  Simon  to  thi- 
uppcr  city  and  held  it  for  another  mon:h  Hut  Tiiiis  had  already 
earned  the  triumf  h  \' !■  t)  he  crli  br.iK  <l  at  Rome  in  71.  The 
Jews,  wherever  they  might  be.  continued  lo  pay  the  tcmplc-tax, 
bat  now  it  was  devoted  lo  J  upiter  CapitoUnus.  The  Romans  had 
lahiDthcic  holy  place,  and  tbc  Law  waa  all  that  was  kit  to  them. 


41.  From  A.D.  70  10  A.D.  — ^Tbe  destruction  of  the  Tsasplt 
carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  prii-»th<jod  and  all  it»  powtr. 
The  priests  exi-ited  to  ofTtr  s.icrificr<.,  and  by  ihc  Law  no  s-nnfii;? 
coula  be  offcrrd  except  at  llie  Temple  of  Jerus.ik-m.  rht  nn  f  rv.  ird 
the  remnant  of  the  Jew.,  uhn  survived  the  tii  rv  'inl.  ■!  f.  riiir.)  a 
church  rather  than  a  natiuD  or  a  state,  and  the  i'harucn  cxcrcikcd 
an  unchatlengcd  supremacy.  With  the  Tonai*  ami  its  Tiiililamaw 
high  pricsu  perished  the  Saohedrio  in  wmek  the  Sadducecs  Iwd 
competed  with  the  Ph.irisec9  for  predominance.  The  Sirarii  or 
Zealots  who  had  appealed  to  the  arm  of  flesh  were  exterminated. 
Only  the  teachers  of  the  L.iw  survived  10  direct  the  nation  and  to 
teach  thoM:  wlio  runamed  loyal  Jews,  how  itiey  sh<j.jld  render  lo 
Caesar  what  U-lonRcil  10  Cai  vir,  and  10  C.rxl  wli.il  ljtlonj;ed  to  God. 
Here  and  there  hot-headed  Zealot?  f'  w  u]i  tu  nji.  at  ilu-  iriors  and 
the  diMoters  of  tbeir  predecessors.  But  their  late  only  served  to 
deepen  the  impression  already  stamped  upow  the  niwal  aiiitd  oi 
the  nation.  The  Temple  was  nme,  but  they  had  (heXair.  Alra»dy 
the  jews  of  the  Di'-iK'rsion  hadlcarned  to  supplement  the  Temple  hjf 
the  synagogue,  and  even  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  not  beetl  free 
to  spend  their  lives  in  the  worship  <A  llio  T<Tn|ile.  There  «»Tre  still, 
as  .tluays,  riles  which  were  in(lL])en(tent  ol  ttic  place  and  of  the 
priest;  tiitrc  had  Ueu  a  lime  when  the  Temjlr-  <|id  not  exist.  So 
Judaism  iurvivcd  on..u  nu.ic  the  dotrutlion  ul  itb  ctntrjl  unctuary. 

When  Jcro-.-.lini  uas  l.iki  n,  the  Sic.uii  "-till  continued  to  hold 
three  >;trun-lvil'l-:  one-  M  .  -f:ir  i!ui.i'  y.if..  Rut  the  com- 
mander of  Mauda  realized  at  length  that  there  was  no  hope  of 

eM-ai>ing  captivi^  ■*9t  fey  dsatl.  and  anpd  his  cemnule*  to 
anticipate  their  nite.  EOdi  amn  slew  hk  wne  and  dtfldrcn :  tea 
men  were  selcrtf^l  l>v  lot  to  shy  the  test;  one  man  slew  the  nine 
executioners,  fin  I  ili  -  palace  aiid  fell  upon  his  sword.   When  the 

place  was  storim  il  ilic  Karrison  con«i<ted  of  two  old  women  and  five 
children  who  had  tunccalcti  thrin«ielvi-«  in  eavc^.  "vi  \\'.[>3maa 
oblaoutj  ixjis<.j,.,ion  ot  Palestine — the  country  which  Nero  had  given 
Umi  iriif  for  a  lime  it  u.is  |iort;cd  of  rcvolution.mc.  lLa.riy 
Chrisltan  writers  assert  that  he  proceeded  to  search  out  ar>d  lo 
eaccuM  all  daecndaats  of  David  who  might  ooaeehraMy  cone 
forwaid  as  cUtiu ants  of  the  vacant  throat 

In  Emt  and  hi  Cynna  fusittve  Zealots  endeavoured  to  continue 
their  rrbelUon  against  the  emperor,  but  there  also  with  disastfoaa 
resiilti.  The  doors  of  the  Temple  in  Egypt  were  closed,  and  its  sacri- 
fices which  had  been  oflrrcti  for  years  were  prohibited.  Stoow 
aft<  rwii>ls  illis  feiTifJe  also  u  r-  <li  ■'rn;,_-t\,  Afvirt  from  these  local 
outbrtaks.  t!ic  Jo«s  ihrouKliom  i  ir  inre  remained  loyal  citixvus 
anil  weic  not  moU-~ictl.  Tlic  general  hope  of  the  nation  was  not 
tuic  :^rlly  IhjicuI  iij)  «i;h  the  hoj*  of  L)a\id,  and  its  realization 
wa»  not  incomfutible  with  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Thev  still  looked  for 
a  true  pnpbet,  and  meonwhile  they  had  their  rabbis. 

Under  johanno  ben  bccai  (q.*.)  the  Pharisees  established  them- 
selves at  Jamnia.  A  now  Sanhedrin  was  formed  thoo  andcr  the 
prcsidenry  of  a  ruler,  who  received  vearly  diws  bvm  all  Jcwiah 
communities  The  scribes  through  inc  synacojiiie^  prrs<rvi-d  the 
n.it.iiii.il  l  oit  and  directed  it  towanU  the  refiKcui';  life  whu  h  was 
prewribed  by  Scripture  The  traditions  of  the  ciders  were  tested 
.Tnd  gradually  h.imnni/i  d  in  tht  ir  cs^^intials.  The  c.inon  of  Scrip- 
ture wa»  decided  in  accordance  «ilh  t^hc  touchstone  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Israel  had  retired  lo  their  tents  t»  study  their  Bible. 

Under  VSospasbn  and  Titus  the  tews  enjoyed  freedom  of  030- 
science  and  equal  political  rights  wiin  non^Jeuish  subjects  of  Koae> 
But  Domitian,  according  to  pasan  historians,  bore  hardly  on  thcas. 
The  temple-lax  was  <trictly  e.vactcil:  Jews  who  lived  the  JewisJt  life 
without  ii|<-l>  II  r!.  v-;!!,;  thrir  rilii,ion  and  Jews  who  concealed 
their  natioailiiy  were  lirouc;(it  Ih  Iijic  the  masistrates.  Pro«.<-!\-jc-s 
to  Judaism  were  condemned  rithir  to  <le.iili  <ir  to  forfeiture  <M 
their  property.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  Domitian  miiiiutcd  a 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  to  which  Nerva  his  successor  put  an  rod. 
Towards  the  end  oTTrajan's  reign  (1 14-11;)  the  Jews  of  EiKypt  and 
Cyrenc  ro?<  auain^t  their  Greek  nt  i.;hl)ours  and  set  up  a  king.  The 
reiicllion  spread  to  Cyprus;  and  when  Trajan  advanced  fhMS 
Mesopotamia  into  Partnia  the  Jews  of  MeM>potamia  rt^r^ltit 
The  massacres  they  perpetrated  were  avenged  in  Iciitd  and  all  ifts 
insurrections  were  <njelled  when  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan. 

\n  13?  the  Jews  of  I'alestinc  rebelled  again  lladri.m  hid  for- 
bidden circumci<ion  as  illegal  mutilation:  he  had  also  replaced 

teruMlem  by  a  city  of  his  own,  Aelia  ('apilolina,  and  the  tenipttc  ul 
'ahwch  by  a  tcm|^e  of  Jupiter.  Aran  from  these  bitter  provoc*- 
t  ions — the  prohibition  of  the  sign  of  i)^  covenant  and  the  dcsccratioas 
of  the  ucred  r^ace — lite  J[ew«  had  a  leader  who  was  rrcoentccd  an 
Messiah  by  the  rahhi  Arjilxi.  Though  the  majority  of  the  rabbin 
looked  for  no  such  deliverer  artd  refused  to  admit  liis  cuiim*.Btarcnclio- 
Ikis  (t/.v  )  drew  the  people  alter  him  to  slruKK'e  lor  their  national 
indep»-ndence.  For  three  >cjrs  and  a  half  he  held  hi?,  ow  11  and  i»...vod 
nnns  in  the  name  of  Simon,  which  commemorate  tlic  ld<r.ition  ^ 
|i  ruviU  ni  Some  attempt  »■.)■■  .iji|>arenlly  made  |.i  rebuild  I^c 
T'-raple;  and  the  Jew*  ol  the  Dispersion,  who  had  perhaps  beeai 
won  over  by  Aqiba,  aupperted  the  rebellion.  Indeed  even  Ccatflew 
helped  them,  so  that  the  whole  worid  (Dio  Cassius  says)  wa*  atincd. 
Hadrian  sent  his  best  generals  aninst  the  rebels,  and  at  length  (besr 
were  driven  from  Jerusalem  to  Belhar  (135)  The  Jews  wei*  ls^» 
bidden  to  eater  the  new  chy  ef  Jcrasalem  on  pain  of  dmth. 
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DISPERSION  TO  MODERN  TIMES] 

Bi  BLiocBA  PH  V. — The  most  cotnprchcntive  of  modern  books ileali  ng 
with  the  period  m  Enil  ScbUrcr.  CestkkkU  4*t  JMiuktn  Voika 
im  ZeUoUir  Jnm  Chntti  t3  vols.,  Lcipxig.  1901  foil.).  Ewcptmn 
ha^  ticrn  talnii  to  a  certain  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Jkv»,  c^pr-- 
cUlly  I  he  nbbit,  which  ha*  been  drtccttvl  in  the  author.  Butat  least 
the  book  remains  an  in(]i»{>cn!>ablc  siort  house  of  nfi-rcnce*  to  anck  nt 
Md  modern  audiuritio?  An  larlur  (.ililton  w.j'-  tr.tn-.L.u(<l  into 
English  under  ihi-  (iil<'  ll::l^ry  of  ihf  Jr^'iik  People  (Mflinbiirph. 
1890.  I'vi'  C'l  ■)i  iitif  lii^lorii's,  D.  A.  Schlatter's  GeschuhSr 
lltotl'i  von  Airiander  dtm  CrosstM  Us  Hadrian  (ind  cd..  I9<:icj 
if  pirlitM  Ikr  l«at  «l«pwdem  vpoa  ScUrar  aad  attcmM*  more 
tuo  ot&en  to  interprat  the  fraipMntary  evidence  avaibblc.  Dr 
R.  H.  Charle*  has  aone  much  by  his  editions  to  restore  to  ihcir 
proper  prominence  in  connexion  with  Jewish  history  the  Teslamrnls 
«f  tke  Ttprhe  Palnareht,  The  Book  of  JubUeti,  Enoch,  fkc.  But 
SchUrcr  gives  a  complete  bibliography  to  which  it  must  ^uliue  to 
•cicr.    For  the  Sanhcdrin  sec  Synlorium.  (J.  H.  A.  il.) 

III.— FrOU  the  DiSPUtSlON  TO  MODCKN  TlHES 

4j.  The  Later  Empire. — With  the  failure  in  135  of  the  attempt 
led  by  Barcochcbas  to  free  Judata  from  Roman  domination  a  new 
era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Tiie  direct  consequence  of 
the  failure  was  the  armhilation  of  political  natiotuli;y.  I-^rgc 
Bumbenfetl  in  the  actual  fighting.  Dio  Cassiusputs  (he  total  al 
tke  inatdible  figure  of  580,000,  besides  the  incalculable  number 
«fbo  anccmnbed  to  iuniiw,  diwac  «iid  fire  (Dio-Xiphilin  Ixix. 
I  i-t  S)*  JcnHkm  «u  rcbattt  by  Hadrian,  vdcrt  to  this  effect 
being  ipittn  during  the  emperor's  fitst  jouiaey  throufb  Syria  in 
130,  the  dste  of  his  foundations  at  Giu,  Tlherias  and  IVtra 
(Rcinach,  Textn  relatijs  au  Judalsme,  p.  iqS).  T!ic  rcw  city 
was  named  Aeiia  Capitolina,  and  on  the  silc  of  llic  temple  of 
Jehovah  there  arose  another  temple  dcdic.itcd  to  Jupiler.  To 
Euscbius  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  was  an  act  of  mockery  against  the  Christian  religion. 
lUNne  bad  been  roused  to  umrooled  fury,  and  the  tnmiknce  of 
the  nAeb  was  matched  by  the  cruelty  of  their  onsten.  The 
bo|y  dty  was  barred  against  the  Jews;  tbey  «ffc  cadaded, 
uader  pain  of  death,  from  approaching  widrin  ^riew  of  the 
walls.  Hadrian's  policy  in  this  respect  was  matched  later  on 
by  the  edict  of  the  caliph  Omar  (c.  638),  who,  like  his  Roman 
priii(»:> pe,  prevented  the  Jews  from  settling  in  the  capital  of 
their  ancient  country.  The  death  of  Hadrian  and  the  accession 
of  Antoninus  l*ius  (138),  however,  gave  the  disf»erscd  people 
ol  Palestine  a  brcalliing-space.  Roman  law  was  by  no  means 
iiltoicrnt  to  the  Jews.  Under  the  constitution  of  Caracalla 
(t«B-9t7)  ah  tobaMlanta  «f  the  Roman  cnpin  aiuoyed  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Chn  Rtmatd  (Seheier,  DU  RedUivtrktUutM  dcr 

JuJen,  p.  10). 

Moreo%'cr,  a  spiritual  revival  mitigated  the  crushing  effects  of 
material  ruin.  The  synagogue  had  become  a  firmly  established 
institution,  and  the  personal  and  soaal  life  of  the  masses 
bad  come  under  the  control  of  communal  law.  The  tlialcitic 
•f  tbe  school  proved  stronger  to  preserve  than  the  edge  of  the 
nvonl  to  destroy.  Fliariiaic  Judaism,  put  to  the  severest  test 
to  wbkt  a  rdigioas  system  has  em  been  subject,  ibowcd  itself 
abia  to  oontfol  and  ideaHae  life  in  all  Its  phaaes.  Whatever 
qttCttSoB  may  be  possible  as  to  the  force  or  character  of  Phari- 
gaiam  In  the  time  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
became bolb  all-pervading  and  ennobling  among  the  successors  of 
Aqiba  (?.»•),  himself  one  of  the  martyrs  to  Hadrian's  severity. 
Little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
Datlooality,  the  Mishnah  was  practically  completed,  and  by  this 
code  of  rabbinic  law — and  law  ii  bere  a  term  which  includes 
tbe  aoda^  moial  and  NUgiaa*  as  well  as  the  ritual  and  legal 
pbases  of  boman  actlvltj^be  Jewish  people  were  organized 
into  a  community,  living  more  or  less  autonomouil^  under  the 
Sanlirdrin  or  Synedrium  (<7.r  )  and  its  officials. 

Judah  the  prince,  the  patriarch  or  rail  who  cdircd  ibe  Mishnah, 
died  early  in  the  3rd  century.  With  him  the  importance  of 
the  Palestinian  patriarchate  attained  its  zenith.  Gamaliel  II. 
of  Jamaia  (Jabne  Ycbnch)  bad  been  raised  to  this  dignity  a 
ccntoiy  bafure,  and,  as  meobara  of  the  bouse  of  Rilld  and  thus 
descendants  of  David,  tbe  potriatcbs.  enjoyod  alnrast  nyal 
•athority.  Tbeir  fmctloM  mn  poBtkal  latbcr  than  icS* 
gtooo,  tbengh  their  bitiMaaa  was  by  no  means  putiy  secular. 
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They  were  often  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the 
emperors,  who  scarcely  iii-.-tiTi.!  '.^iih  their  jurisdiction. 
As  late  as  Thcodosius  I.  (379-395)  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Jcw^  were  formally  committed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  Honorivs 
C4A4}  auihotiwd  the  coUactkm  of  the  patriaicb's  tax  (auraai 
caroMartaM),  by  whkb  a  revemie  was  idied  from  the  Jews  of  the 
dtaapoca.  Under  Thcodosius  II.  (40S-450)  the  pat  ri.irr hate 
was  fmally  abolished  after  a  regime  of  three  centuries  and  a  half 
(Craet^,  Hiilcry  of  llit  Jr^^  i,  Kng,  trans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxii  ),  though 
ironically  enough  the  List  holder  of  the  ofljcc  had  been  for  a  time 
elevated  by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  prefect.  The  real 
turning-point  had  been  reached  earlier,  when  Christianity  becano 
the  state  reUgioa  under  Conatantine  L  in  31a. 

ReiigioaiMdcT  the  Christian  emperors  became  a  aigniScant  soun* 

of  discrifflioation  in  legal  Matus,  and  non<mtformity  might  readi 

M>  far  iis  to  produce  complete  loss  of  rights.  The  laws  concerning 
the  Jews  had  a  rcpre>»ive  and  preventive  object:  the  repression  ol 
Juilji>.m  and  the  prevention  of  inroads  f>f  Jewish  influences  into  the 
state  rrliijion.  The  Jcw^  were  thrust  into  a  position  of  isolation, 
and  the  Code  of  Theodo«ius  and  other  authontics  characterize  the 
Jews  as  a  lower  order  of  depraved  beings  (tnteriortt  and  pereersi), 
their  community  as  a  godless,  dangerous  sect  (f<rte  n^faria, /eralii), 
their  religion  a  superstition,  their  assemblies  for  religious  worship  a 
bla»|>hemv_  Uatrilffi  (oflui]  and  a  cont.»gion  (Schcrer,  op.  eil.  pp. 
ii-ii).  Vet  Judaism  under  Roman  Christian  law  was  a  lawfol 
religion  (rdij^to  luitj),  Valenlinian  I.  {364-375)  forbade  the  Ouarter* 
iii^:  i.f  vilifiir-;  in  the  synagogue?,  Tlu-ixli'siti'i  I.  prohibited  inter- 
(<  ■  ■  n  I  '.:\'h  ;1m  ■  \  n.igii^iie  worship  ("JuJacoruni  sectain  nulla  lege 
prohibiiam  sails  constat  ").  and  in  412  a  special  edict  of  protection 
was  issued.  But  the  adminion  of  Chrbtians  into  the  Jewish  fold 
was  punished  by  conliscatiofl  of  goods  (357),  the  er«cUon  of  new 
s>  nagocues  was  arrested  by  Theodosiu*  If  (439)  under  penalty  of  a 
heavy  line.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  hotd  Chri!>tian  slaves  under  pain 
of  death  (4?3).  Asimilarpenallyatlachcdtointcrmamagcbetwecn 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  nullify  all  Jewish 
marriages  which  were  not  cclcbrale<l  in  accordance  with  Roman  law. 
But  Justinian  (.'j27-5<'S)  was  the  first  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
religious  institutions  01  the  Jewish  people.  In  533  he  interdicted 
the  use  of  the  Tabnud  (which  had  then  not  hmg  been  completed), 
and  the  Dyaanttne  emperors  of  the  8lh  and  9tn  centuries  passed 
even  more  intolerant  regulations.  As  regards  civil  law,  Jews  were 
at  firar  allowed  to  settle  disnun  s  between  Jew  and  Jew  before  their 
own  courts,  but  Jn-tinian  flcnii.M  to  them  and  to  heretics  the  right 
to  appear  a'-  w  it  nc  r-  ir:  the  p',;Mic  courts  against  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. To  Const. intim-  \\  (011-959)  goes  lack  the  Jewish  form  of 
cith  viHilIi  in  its  l.itcr  <1<  vc  l.jpment  miuirid  the  Jew  to  gird  him- 
self with  thorns;  stand  in  watery  and,  holding  the  icroll  of  the 
Tonh  in  his  hand,  invoke  upon  his  person  tbe  lepfosy  of  Naaman, 
theeanaof  EUand  the  fateoi  Korah't  sons  should  ne  perjure  himself. 
This  WU  the ailfriaa]  of  all  the  medics^at  forms  of  oath  more  j»tmk9t 
which  sdn  {wevmed  in  many  European  lands  till  the  19th  century, 
and  arc  even  now  maintained  by  *omc  of  the  Rumanian  courts. 
Jews  were  by  the  law  of  Honorius  excluded  from  the  army,  from 
public  cWcrs  .Tiul  dignities  (418),  from  acting  as  ailvocatcs  (4^5); 
only  the  curr.il  oftK e»  were  o)>en  to  them.  Jusdman  gave  the 
finishing  touch  by  proclaiming  in  537  the  Jews  absolutely  ineligible 
for  any  honour  whatsoever  ("  bonorv  fruantur  nullo  "}. 

43.  Judaism  in  BoMtfafa.— The  Jews  tbemselvca  woa  during 
thfo  period  engafid  in  baQdng  op  a  system  of  itohUoB  on  tbeir 
own  side,  but  they  treated  Roman  law  with  greater  boqtitality 
than  it  meted  out  to  them.  The  Talmud  shows  the  influence  of 

that  law  in  many  points,  and  may  justly  be  compared  to  it  as  a 
monument  of  codification  based  on  great  principles.  The  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  ■■.as  inmplclcd  in  the  4th  century,  but  the  l>etter 
known  and  more  iniluential  version  was  compiled  in  Baby* 
Ionia  about  joo.  The  land  ndildl,  a  millcnniuro  before,  had  been 
a  prison  for  tbe  Jewish  exiles  iras  now  tbeir  asylum  of  rcfufb 
For  a  long  tbne  h  itenied  tbclr  aeeond  lUberiand.  Hert,  iar 
nunc  than  oa  PaJesthnan  soil,  was  built  the  enduring  edifice  of 
nAbiahm.  Hiepopulation  of  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia 
— the  strip  ofland  enclose  J  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
— was,  accorijiiig  to  Gractz,  mainly  Jcv<.tsh;  while  the  district 
extending  ('ir  .irnjul  70  m.  on  t!i<-  cast  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Nchardca  in  the  north  to  Sura  in  the  south,  became  a  new 
Palestbie  with  Nehardea  for  iu  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian 
Jews  were  practically  independent,  and  the  exilarcb  (rcii* 
folMia)  or  prince  of  tbe  captivity  was  an  sffdal  «ho  raled 
tba  community  aa  a  vassal  of  the  Parrian  throne.  TheeidlarA 
daimed,  like  tbe  Paleatbian  patriarch,  descent  from  the  rayal 
bouse  of  DivUi  asd  t icnlicd  matt  of  tbe  fnnctioBa  of 
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govirnmrnt.  Babylonia  had  risen  into  uiprertie  importance 
for  Jewish  life  at  about  the  time  when  the  Mi&hnah  was  com- 
pleted. The  great  rabbinic  ac^'ltmiis  at  Sura  and  Nchardea, 
the  former  of  which  retained  something  of  its  dominant  r6le 
till  the  itth  century,  bad  bctn  founded,  Sara  by  Abba  Arika 
(f.t.)  (c.  119),  but  Nchardea,  the  nose  MCtcM  aeat  of  the 
tuo,  faauNB  in  the  jid  eentmy  lor  itt  aModilloa  with  Abba 
Arika's  renowned  coDteoiponijr  Suuid,  kwt  iU  Jndak  ka|IOlt> 
ance  in  the  age  of  Maboroet. 

To  Samuel  of  Ni  hnniea  (</ r.)  belongs  ihc  honour  of  formu- 
lating the  priiKi[ilc  which  made  it  possible  for  Jews  to  live  under 
alien  laws.  Jercniijh  had  adnioni^hed  his  cxikd  brothers: 
"  Seek  ye  the  peace  of  the  city  wbitbcr  1  have  caused  you  to  be 
CUiied  away  captives,  and  pimy  unto  the  Lord  for  i4:  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace  "  (Jet.  xtix.  7)..  It  was 
oew  oecesMiy  to  fo  feither,  and  the  rabbb  pmclaimed  a 
priactale  «tddi  was  as  influeBtial  with  theqraafogue  as  "Give 
ante  Gusar  that  whi^h  it  Caenr**  **  became  with  the  Church. 
"  The  law  of  the  government  is  law  "{Bahij  Qama  113  b.),  said 
Samuel,  and  ever  since  it  hus  Imn  a  religious  duly  for  the 
Jews  to  obey  and  accommod.itc  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
%o  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  arc  settled  or  reside. 
In  aso  Odenathus,  the  Falmyrcne  adventurer  whose  memory  has 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  wife  Zcnobia,  laid  Nehardca  waste 
for  the  time  being,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  SfOSe  the  academy 
of  PumbcdiU  (Pombeditfaa)  which  becuae  a  acw  focus  for  Uie 
faUdlcctuai  life  of  land  in  Babylonia.  Thoe  academics  were 
organized  on  both  acholastic  and  popular  lines;  their  consti- 
tution was  democratic.  An  outstanding  feature  was  the 
Kiillah  assemblage  twice  a  year  (in  F.lul  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  Adar  at  the  end  of  the  winier),  when  there 
were  gathered  together  vast  numbers  of  outside  students  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  character  as  regards  both  age  and 
attainments.  Questions  received  from  various  quarters  were 
diicuMcd  and  the  iiaal  dccttion  of  the  KtUak  was  sisned  by  the 
JbtA<  JCoilaA  or  pnaident  of  the  fensial  asKmUy,  who  was  only 
second  in  rank  to  the  IUA'MtH6a,  or  president  of  the  Kholastic 
sessions.  Thus  the  Babylonian  academies  combined  the  func- 
tions of  specialist  law  schoo';,  universities  and  p<jp  il.ir  parlia- 
ments. They  were  a  unique  product  of  rabbinism;  and  the 
authors  of  ilie  svsirm  weiB  ako  the  oQBipileii  el  its  lilemy 
expression,  ihc  Talmud. 

44.  Judaitm  im  Islam. — Another  force  now  appears  on  the 
acne.  The  new  idlgioa  inaogucsled  by  Malmnct  differed 
ia  its  theoiy  ftom  the  Roama  CstboBc  Cbofch.  The  Church, 
it  is  true,  bi  council  after  council,  passed  decisions  unfriendly 
to  the  Jews.  From  the  synod  at  Elvira  in  the  4th  century  this 
process  began,  and  it  wa*;  continued  in  the  \Ve:-t-(ioihic  Church 
legislation,  in  the  Latcr.m  councils  (esi)ccially  the  fourth  in 
1715),  and  in  the  council  of  Trent  (1563).  The  anti  social 
tendency  of  these  councils  expressed  its<:lf  in  the  tnlliction 
of  the  badge,  in  the  compulsory  domicile  of  Jews  within  ghettos, 
and  in  the  erection  of  formidable  barriers  against  all  intercourse 
between  diurch  and  synagogue.  The  protective  instinct  was 
leqionsible  for  much  of  this  intedcMoce  with  the  natural 
fanpdse  of  men  of  various  creeds  towards  mutual  esteem  and 
forbearance.  Tlie  rhiir<h,  it  was  conceived,  needed  defence 
against  the  synagogue  al  all  hazards,  and  the  fear  that  the  latter 
would  influence  and  doir.inatc  the  former  was  never  absent  from 
the  minds  of  medievaJ  ecclesiastics.  But  though  this  defensive 
seal  led  to  active  persecution,  still  in  theory  Judaism  was  a 
tolerated  religion  wiierever  the  Church  bad  sway,  and  many  papal 
bulls  of  a  friendly  cbaiacter  woe  iMied  thraoi^wat  the  aiiddk 
agm  (Scbcrer,  p,  32  aeii.). 

Islam,  on  tlw  other  hsad,  had  no  tbeoictie  pbee  in  its  scheme 
for  tolerated  religions;  its  principle  was  fundamentally  in- 
tolerant. Where  the  mosque  was  erected,  there  was  no  room 
for  church  or  synagog^ie.  The  caliph  Omar  initiated  in  the 
7th  century  a  <o<!c  which  rrrjuired  Christians  and  Jews  to  wear 
peculiar  dress,  denied  tliern  liic  right  to  hold  State  ofTiccs  or  to 
possess  land,  inflicted  a  poU-tax  on  them,  and  while  forbidding 
Umsb  to  cater  oMsqacs,  vfaaed  them  the  perasiialea  to  build 


new  places  of  worship  for  themselves.  Again  and  again  these 
ordinances  were  repeated  in  suli-equcnt  ages,  and  intolerance 
for  infidels  is  still  a  distinct  feature  u[  Mahommedan  law.  But 
Islam  has  often  shown  itself  mddcr  in  fact  than  in  theory, 
for  its  laws  were  made  to  be  broken.  The  medieval  Jews  oa 
the  whole  Uved,  under  the  cicsccnt,  a  fuller  and  freer  life  tlua 
was  possible  to  them  under  the  avss.  Mahommedan  Baby- 
lonia (Perua)  was  the  home  of  the  gaonate  (aae  CM)N)»  the ceotnd 
authority  of  religious  Judaism,  whose  power  transcendsd  that 
of  the  secular  cxilarchate,  for  it  influenced  the  synapc  gue  far  and 
wide,  while  the  cxilarchate  was  local.  I  he  gaonate  ee.joycd  a 
practical  tolerance  remarkable  when  contrasted  wuh  ilu  letter 
of  Islamic  law.  And  as  the  Bagdad  caliphate  tended  to  bceonae 
more  snd  more  supreme  in  Islam,  so  the  gaonate  loo  shared  in 
this  incresMd  influence.  Not  even  the  Qaraitc  schism  was  able 
to  bmh  the  power  of  the  geonim.  But  the  disperdea  of  the 
J«ws  was  proctcdiag  la  dincUeas  wiiicji  earned  masses  from  the 
Asiatic  inbnd  to  the  Mctftcfiancaa  coasts  aad  to  £uroi)e. 

45  In  MfJsr.  J  Europe:  Spain. — This  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
had  begun  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  but  it  was  after  the  Bar- 
coehebas  war  that  it  assumed  great  dimcnsionsin  Europe.  There 
were  Jews  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  Rome,  in  France  and 
Spain  at  very  early  periods,  but  it  is  with  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Spain  that  the  Jews  of  Europe  began  to  rival  in  culture  and  im- 
portance their  brethren  Of  the  Persian  gaonate.  Before  this  date 
the  Jews  had  been  learning  the  sOle  they  afterwards  filled,  that 
of  the  chief  promotera  of  intcmstional  commerce.  Already 
under  Charlemagne  ihts  development  is  noticeable;  in  his 
generous  treatment  of  the  Jews  this  Christian  emperor  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  contemporary  the  caliph  Harun  al  Rashid, 
who  persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  with  equal  vigour,  liut  by 
the  10th  century  Judaism  had  received  from  Islam  something 
more  than  persecution.  It  caught  Ihe  contagion  of  poetry, 
philosophy  and  science.'  The  schismatic  Qaraites  initiated  or 
rather  neceisiuted  a  new  Hebrew  philology,  which  later  on 
produced  Qimhi.  the  gaon  Saadiah  foaaded  a  Jewish  pUbaophy. 
the  statesman  Ifasdai  introduced  a  new  Jewish  culture — and 
all  this  under  Mahommedan  rule.  It  is  in  Spain  that  above  aU 
the  new  spirit  manifested  itself.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Spaaish-Jcw'ish  culture  was  its  comprehensiveness.  Litera- 
ture and  aflairs,  science  and  statecraft,  poetry  and  medicine, 
these  various  expressions  of  human  nature  and  activity  were  so 
harmoniously  balanced  that  they  might  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  and  the  aana  individual.  The  Jews  ol  Spaia  attaiaed 
to  high  ptaccs  in  the  serviee  of  the  state  tnm  the  tine  of  tbe 
Moorish  conquest  in  711.  Fiea  Uasdai  ibn  Sbaprut  in  the 
loth  century  and  Samuel  the  nagid  in  the  nth  the  line  of 
Jewish  scholar-state, smen  continued  till  we  reach  Isaac  AbrabancI 
in  MOJ,  the  date  of  ti  e  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain.  This 
last  n.inicd  event  synchronized  with  the  dlscmery  uf  America; 
Columbus  being  accompanied  by  at  least  one  Jewish  navigatoc. 
While  the  Spanish  period  of  Jewish  history  was  thus  brUltant 
from  Ihe  point  of  view  of  public  service,  it  was  equally 
on  tbe  literary  side.  Hebrew  teligioos  poetry  was  revived  for 
qraatetveltymnology,  pinhfliTinriistlitnuf  flinihhnniBdclt. 
a  seadar  Hebrew  poetry  was  developed  in  metre  and  fhync. 

The  aev  Hebrew  Piyul  found  its  first  irriptirtant  exponent  ia 
Kalir,  whowas  not  a  Spaniard.  But  it  is  to  Sjuin  that  we  must 
look  for  the  best  of  the  medieval  jKicts  of  ihc  synagogue, 
greatest  among  them  being  Ibn  Cabirol  and  llalcvi.  So,  too, 
the  greatest  Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  Maimonides,  was  a  Spaniard. 
In  him  culminates  tbe  Jewish  expression  of  the  Spanish- Moociak 
culture;  his  writings  had  an  influence  on  European  irhnli 
ticism  and  contributed  significant  dcnenu  to  tbe  phlhMaplqr  «f 
Spinoca.  But  the  reconquest  of  Andalusia  by  the  CtiriattaM 
associated  towards  the  end  of  tlic  i;th  rcniury  with  tli« 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  intrcKlucid  .1  sjurit  of  ifiio!».r- 
ance  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  ami  Mcxjrs..  Th< 
consequences  of  this  blow  were  momentous,  it  may  be  said  to 
inaugurate  the  ghetto  (wriod.  in  Spain  Jewish  life  had  parti- 
cipated in  the genctal  life,  but  the  cx|MiUon—while  it  tliijiiimJ 
*  Oa  the  wdtam  SMatieaBd  bilow  see  artkhs  sjb 
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Xht  Spanish  Jews  in  Poland,  Turkey,  Italy  and  France,  and 
thus  in  the  end  contributed  to  the  Jeiridi  cnandpation  at  the 
FRDch  RevoluUua— foe  the  tiow  dfow  tbo  J«m  iritUn  their 
own  conflna  and  barred  them  fram  the  ontdde  worM.* 

46-  In  FrjiHC,  Germany,  England,  Italy. — In  the  mrantitnc 
Jewisli  life  bad  been  elsewhere  subjected  lo  other  intlucnces 
which  produced  a  result  at  once  narrower  and  dec|>or.  Under 
Charlemagne,  the  Jews,  who  had  begun  to  settle  in  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  nxrc  more  than  tolerated.  They  were 
allowed  to  hold  land  and  were  encouraged  to  become— what  their 
ubiquity  qualified  them  to  be — the  merchant  prineetol  Bnropc. 
The  rcisn  of  Louia  the  Pioitt  (S14-840)  was,  as  Gncis  puts  it, 
**  a  goMen  eta  for  the  Jew*  of  hb  kingdom,  sndi  as  they  had 
never  enjoyed,  and  were  destined  never  again  to  enjoy  in 
Europe  " — prior,thatis,tothcagco[McndcUsohn.  InGcrmany 
at  the  same  pcrifxl  the  feudal  system  debarred  the  Jews  from 
holding  land,  and  though  there  was  as  yet  no  material  persecu- 
tion they  sulTcrcd  moral  injury  by  being  driven  exclusively  into 
finance  and  tiadc.  Nor  was  there  any  widening  of  tbe  general 
bori20D  soch  as  was  witnessed  in  Spain.  The  Jewries  of  France 
and  Gcnnaiqr  weie  thus  thrown  upoo  their  awn  cultuial  t»> 
aonces.  Thef  rose  to  the  oocaahm.  In  Ifabi*  there  settled  in 
the  leth  century  Gershom,  the  "  light  of  the  exile,"  who,  about 
tooo,  published  his  ordinance  forbidding  polygamy  in  Jewish 
law  as  it  had  long  been  forliit!<!tii  in  Jewish  practice.  This 
ordinance  may  l>e  rtganlrd  as  the  befrinning  of  the  Synodal 
;;QvcrrniCnt  of  Jud.iism,  whi^  '1  v,,is  .i  m:',rkc  il  fi  aturc  of  mciiicval 
Ufe  in  the  synagogues  of  norlhfrn  ,ir.d  crulral  Europe  from 
the  i::th  century.  Soon  after  Ccn-honi'j  death,  Ka&hi  (1040- 
1106)  founded  at  Troy—  *  aew  school  ol  teaming.  UMaimon* 
iden  MpNscatcd  Juamm  on  its  latioail  sUe^  SmU  jn»  the 
cspresrion  of  its  traditions. 

FVench  Judaism  was  thus  in  a  sense  more  human  If  less 
humane  than  the  Spanish  variety;  the  latter  produced 
thinkers,  statesmen,  poets  anil  scientists;  the  former,  men 
with  whom  ihc  Talmud  \vas  a  passion,  men  of  robuster  bccau'^i' 
of  more  naive  and  concentrated  piety.  InSpainand  N'orthAfric? 
persecution  created  that  strsnge  and  si^iificant  phenomenon 
Maranism  or  crypto- Judaism,  a  public  acceptance  of  Islam  or 
Christianity  combined  with  a  private  fidelity  to  the  lltts  of 
Jodaism.  But  hi  Entfaiid,  Fiance  and  Germany  peneotttlott 
altogether  fslled  to  shake  tbe  courage  of  the  Jews,  and  martyr- 
dom  was  borne  in  preference  to  ostensible  apostasy.  The 
crus-idcs  subjcctcrl  the  Jews  to  this  ordeal.  The  evil  was 
wrought,  not  by  the  regular  armies  of  the  cross  who  were  in- 
spired by  noble  idi-aU,  but  by  the  undisciplined  mobs  which,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  associatccl  themselves  with  the  genuine 
enthusiasts.  Jr.  ioq6  massacres  of  Jews  occurred  in  many  citicsof 
the  Rhincland.  DuringtbeWCond crusade  (1145-1147)  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  hcroicaUy  pnusted  agsiast  limiiar  inhttiaanitifs. 
The  third  cnisade,  funous  liar  tbe  parUcipatioB  of  WdMud  J., 
was  the  occasion  for  bloody  riots  in  England,  especially  In 
York,  where  1 50  Jews  immolated  themselves  to  Mcape  baptism. 
Economically  and  socially  the  crusades  had  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  Jews  (mc  J.  Jacobs,  Jai'ish  Encydopedia,  iv.  370). 
Socially  thry  suffered  by  the  outburst  of  religious  ani;noiity. 
One  of  the  worst  forms  taken  by  this  ill-will  was  the  oft-revived 
myth  of  ritual  murder  (q.v.),  and  later  on  when  the  Black 
Ocotb  devasuicd  Europe  (134&-1  J49)  the  Jews  were  the  victims 
of  M  odious  dttigOaiiMBilMisonfaig.  Ecowwically  tbe  results 
sMie  obo  injurious.  "  Before  the  crusades  tbe  Jews  had  prac* 
tically  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Eastern  products,  but  the 
closer  connexion  between  Europe  and  the  East  brought  about 
by  the  crusades  raised  up  a  class  of  merchant  traders  among  the 
Christians,  and  from  this  lime  onwards  rcitriclions  on  the  ^ale 
of  goods  by  Jews  became  frequent  "  (0^.  cit.).  After  the  second 
cnisade  the  German  Jews  fell  into  the  class  of  teni  camerae, 
wbkh  at  fint  ooly  implied  that  they  enjoyed  tbe  immunity  of 
impnlal  fcrvants,  bat  aflerwaids  made  of  them  slaves  and 
poriahs.    At  the  persona!  whim  of  rulers,  whether  royal  or  of 

'For  the  importance  of  the  Portuguese  Jew's,  see  PoRtUCAi: 
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lower  rank,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  states  and  piinclpalltict 
and  were  ledoned  lo  a  oonditloo  of  precarious  uncertainty 
ss  to  what  the  monoir  might  bring  foitb.  Pope  Innocent  III 
gave  strong  impetus  to  the  reprenhm  of  tbe  Jews,  cspedally 
by  ordaining  the  wearing  of  a  badge.  Popular  animo-ity  was 
kindled  by  the  enforced  participation  of  the  Jews  in  public 
tlisputations.  In  1306  Philip  (vpiiliM  tlir  Jiws  from 
France,  nine  years  later  Louis  X.  recalled  them  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Such  vicissitudes  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  the 
Jcn-s  for  several  centuries,  and  it  was  their  own  inner  life — the 
pure  life  of  the  home,  the  idealism  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
belief  in  ultimate  Ifcssiaaie  rsdemptias— that  saved  them  from 
utter  demersliaatioa  and  despair.  Oufeusly  enough  ia  Italy— > 
and  particularly  in  Rome — the  external  conditions  were  better. 
The  popes  themselves,  within  their  own  immediate  jurisdiction, 
were  often  far  more  tolerant  than  their  bulb  issued  for  foreign 
communities,  and  Torqucmada  was  less  an  expression  than 
a  distortion  of  the  papal  policy.  In  the  early  i4lh  century, 
the  age  of  Dante,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  made  Italian 
rulers  tbe  patrons  of  art  and  literature,  and  tbe  Jews  to  semo 
cxteat  shared  in  this  gracious  change.  Robert  of  Aragon— 
vtcw^eBeml  of  the  papal  itstea  to  particular  encoursged  the 
Jews  and  supported  them  to  their  literary  and  scientific  ambi- 
tions. Small  coteries  of  Jewish  minor  poets  and  philosophers 
were  formcfl,  and  men  like  Kalonymus  and  Immanutl— Dante's 
friend — shared  the  vers;itilily  and  cullurc  of  Italy.  Hut  in 
C.irmany  there  \v,ts  no  echo  of  this  brighter  note.  PcrbiTulinn 
was  elevated  into  a  system,  a  poll-lax  was  exacted,  and  the 
rabble  was  allowed  (notably  to  13^1337)  to  give  full  vent  to 
iu  bay.  FoUowiag  on  this  camt  tbe  Black  I>cath  with  its 
teiflhle  consequences  to  Gemaigr;  ovsb  to  BDtond,.«iwre  tbo 
Jews  bad  previously  ti^aftA  considershle  lights^  esleoslve 
massacres  took  place. 

In  effect  the  Jtv. s  beenme  outlaw?,  hnt  their  presence  being 
often  financially  necessary,  certain  oiTiri.-sIs  v.rrc  permitted  to 
"  li'  1  Jrv  s,"  who  were  liable  to  ail  forms  of  arbitrary  treatment 
on  the  side  of  their  "  owners."  The  Jews  had  been  among  the 
first  to  appreciate  tbe  commercial  advantages  of  permitting  tbe 
loan  of  money  on  interest,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  tbe  Church 
that  drove  the  Jews  into  money-lending  as  a  cbanctAiSlie 
trade.  Rcstridioas  on  their  cocupations  were  everywheis 
common,  and  as  the  Cbtirth  forbade  Christians  to  engage  in 
usury,  this  w.is  the  only  trade  open  to  the  Jews.  The  excessive 
demands  made  upon  the  Jews  forbade  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
"  The  Jews  were  unwilling  sponges  by  means  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  subjects'  wealth  found  its  way  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer "  (Abrahams,  Jeieisk  Life  in  the  Middle  Afts,  ch.  xii.). 
Ilencc,  though  this  procedure  made  the  Jews  intenKly  obnoxious 
to  the  peoples,  they  becaaieall  the  more  necessary  lo  the  rulers. 
A  tovoofiu  f orm  of  toicBMo  waa  to  pant  a  permit  to  the  Jews 
to  icaulo  to  the  stale  far  •  Badtod  term  of  years;  their  con^ 
tinuance  beyond  the  specified  tioie  was  Illegal  and  they  were 
therefore  subject  to  sudden  bsnishment.  Thus  a  second  expul* 
sion  of  the  Jews  of  France  occurred  in  1391.  K.u!y  in  the  ijth 
century  John  Hus — under  the  inspiration  of  Wycl.fTe — initiated 
at  PraKue  the  revolt  .Tciin-.i  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Jews  sutTercd  in  the  persecution  that  followed,  and  in  1420  all 
the-Austrian  Jews  were  thrown  into  prison.  Martin  V.  published 
a  favourable  bull,  but  it  was  nefiectusL  The  darkest  days 
were  nigh.  Pope  Eugenhis  (144')  issoed  s  fiercely  intoktsnt 
mtaive;  the  Franciscan  Joha  of  Ckiphtisao  moved  tbe  mswri 
to  activity  by  his  eloquent  dknrandatlons;  even  Guinlr  IV« 

revoked  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  when  tbsTtehlsb 
capture  of  Constaritinople  (1453)  offered  a  new  asyhim  for  the 
hunted  Jews  of  Europe.  But  in  Europe  itself  the  catastrophe 
was  not  arrested.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  (1492),  and  this  event  involved  not  only  the  latter 
but  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  people.  "  The  Jews  cverywbers 
felt  as  if  the  temple  bad  again  been  destroyed  "  (Graets). 
Nevertheless,  tbe  result  waa  not  aU  evil  If  fugitives  are  for 
the  aeit  hatf-centwy  to  be  met  with  fa  all  parts  of 
yet,  cfpadally  to  tbe  LfevsaU  there  fN»  =19  4iiivto» 
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comrounitiet  often  founded  by  Spanish  refugees.  Such  incidents 
IS  the  riae  of  Joseph  Nasi  (f.».)  to  high  position  under  tbc 
Tnrkish  gDvernment  u  duke  of  Nans  maik  the  coming  change. 

The  reformation  as  such  had  no  favourable  influence  on  Jewish 
(orluiifs  in  Chrijlian  Europe,  though  the  championship  of  the 
cause  of  toleration  by  Rcuchlin  had  consi<tcr.il  Ic  v.iluc.  But 
the  age  of  iht  ghetto  (q.i.)  had  set  in  too  drinly  I'l'i  immediate 
amelioration  to  be  |xjiiiblc.  It  is  to  Hulldiid  and  to  the  17th 
century  that  we  must  turn  for  the  first  real  steps  towards  Jewish 
emancipation. 

47.  Ftrud  oj  EmancipalioH,—Tbit  ghetto^  which  had  pcevailed 
more  or  lets  rigorously  for  a  long  p^od,  was  not  fonnaOy  pre- 
scribed by  the  papacy  until  the  beginning  of  the  iMh  century. 
The  same  century  was  not  ended  before  the  prospect  of  liberty 

dawned  on  the  Jews.  Holland  from  the  moment  that  it  joined  the 
union  of  Utrecht  (1570)  delifjeratcly  set  its  face  against  religious 
persecution  {Jcxish  Encyclopedia,  \.  537).  Maram  s,  IlLLiriR  to 
the  Netherlands,  were  welcomed;  the  immigrants  were  wealthy, 
cnteiprising  and  cultured*  Ibny  Jews,  who  had  been  comiKlled 
to  conceal  their  faith,  now  cane  into  the  open.  By  the  middle 
of  the  I7tb  ceatmy  the  J«wt  of  HoUand  had  becmne  of  such 
importance  that  Cheiles  II.  of  England  (then  in  exik)  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Amsterdam  Jews  (1656).  In  that 
same  year  the  Amsterd.Tm  community  was  faced  by  a  serious 
problem  in  tonne.xion  with  Spinoza.  They  brought  themselves 
into  notoriety  by  cxcun  iTiiiiicating  the  philo>ophtr— an  act 
of  weak  self-defence  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  themselves  but 
recently  been  admitted  to  the  country,  and  were  timorous  of 
the  suspicion  that  they  shared  Spinoza's  then  execrated  views. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  step  was  talien  during 
the  absence  in  England  of  one  of  tiie  ablest  and  nest  notable  of 
the  Amsterdam  rabbis.  At  the  time,Men8sieh  ben  Israel  {q.v.) 
was  in  London,  on  .1  mis.-^ion  to  Cromwell.  The  Jews  had  been 
expelled  from  LngUnd  by  Edward  I.,  after  a  sojourn  in  the 
country  of  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  during  whiih  they 
had  been  the  licensed  and  oppressed  money-lenders  of  the 
realm,  and  had— through  the  special  exchequer  of  the  Jews- 
been  used  by  the  sovereign  as  a  means  of  extorting  a  revenue 
from  his  subjects.  In  the  17th  century  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews  bad  made  a  home  in  the  English  coloniea>,  wliere  from  the 
tat  thsgr  enjoyed  practically  equal  rights  witli  the  Christian 
ttttlen.  Cromwell,  upon  the  inconclusive  tcrminMion  of  the 
conference  summoned  in  1655  at  Whitehall  to  comider  the 
Jewish  question,  tacitly  assented  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  lo 
this  country,  and  at  the  rcsloralion  his  action  was  confirmed. 
The  Engh>h  Jews  "gradually  substituted  for  the  ^'cr^-nnal 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
nation  "  (L.  Wolf,  Mcnasstk  ken  Israel's  ilisiion  to  Cromwtil, 
p.  Ixxv.).  The  city  of  London  was  the  fust  to  be  converted  to 
the  new  attitude.  "  The  wealth  they  brought  into  the  country, 
and  their  fruitiul  mmmfirial  activity,  especially  in  tlift  oakmial 
trade,  soon  revealed  them  at  an  hidlapenaable  dement  of  the 
prosperity  of  tbc  city.  As  early  as  1668,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the 
millionaire  governor  of  the  £last  India  company,  pleaded  for 
their  naturalization  on  the  score  of  their  commercial  utility. 
For  the  same  reason  the  city  found  itself  compelled  at  first  to 
connive  at  their  illegal  representation  on  'Change,  and  then  to 
violate  its  own  rules  by  permitting  them  to  act  as  brokers  without 
previously  taking  up  the  freedom.  At  this  period  they  con- 
trolled more  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  than  all  the  other 
alien  nerchanU  in  London  put  together.  The  momentttm  of 
Iheir  commercial  enterprise  and  stalwart  patriotism  proved 
tnestttible.  From  the  exchange  to  the  city  council  chamber, 
thence  to  the  aldermanic  court,  and  eventually  to  the  mayoralty 
itK'lf,  were  inevitable  stages  of  an  emancipation  to  which  their 
large  interests  in  the  city  and  their  high  character  entitled  them. 
Finally  the  city  of  London — not  only  as  the  converted  champion 
of  religious  liberty  but  as  the  convinced  apologist  of  the  Jews — 
tent  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
unconverud  House  of  Commons  as  padiaBMQtluy  wpMCnlative 
of  the  first  dty  in  tbc  world  "  (Wolf,  he  cjt.). 
Tltc  piooccn  of  thk  cmancipatioa  la  Hsllaad  and  Saifiaad 
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were  Scphardic  (or  Spanish)  Jews— descendants  of  the  Spanish 
exiles.  In  the  meantime  tlie  Ashkcnaiic  (or  German)  Jews  had 
been  working  out  their  own  talvatida.  The  chief  efieott  of  tho 

change  were  not  fell  till  the  i8th  century.  In  England  emanci- 
pation was  uf  democratic  origin  and  concerned  itself  with 
practical  questions.  On  (he  Coniinri.t ,  t  he  movement  was  more 
aristocratic  and  theoretical;  it  was  pari  of  the  intellectual 
renaissance  which  found  its  nio>l  striking  expression  in  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  Throughout  Europe  the 
i8lh  century  was  less  an  era  of  stagnation  than  of  tiansilioo. 
The  condition  oi  the  European  Jewa  attmt,  on  a  nqMflidal 
examination,  abject  cnon^  Bvt,  cidwM  thongb  tmr 
from  most  trades  and  occupations,  conflned  to  special  quartern 
of  the  city,  disabled  from  sharing  most  of  the  ameohies  of  life, 
the  Jews  iic\citheless  were  gradually  making  their  csc.ipe  from 
the  ghetto  and  from  the  moral  degeneration  which  it  had  caused. 
Some  ghettos  (as  in  Moravia)  were  actually  not  [nunded  till  the 
18th  century,  but  the  careful  observer  can  perceive  clearly  that 
at  that  period  the  ghetto  was  a  doomed  institntioo.  In  the 
"dark  ages"  Jews  cigoyed  neither  rights  nor  privikgen:  m 
the  iStb  ocntwr  Ihqr  were  still  without  rights  but  thqr  bad 
privikiiea»  A  grotesque  feature  of  the  tine  in  Gamutjr  aad 
Austria  was  the  class  of  court  Jews,  such  as  the  Oppenheims. 
the  personal  fastiut-tcs  uf  rulers  and  mostly  their  victims  v. htn 
their  usefulness  liad  uuinl.  Thtsc  men  often  rendered  great 
services  to  their  fc llu'.v  Jew ar.d  one  of  the  results  '.sas  the 
growth  in  Jewish  society  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  ■»  here 
previously  there  had  been  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  Even 
more  important  was  another  privileged  class— that  of  the 
Stbutt-Jude  (protected  Jew).  Where  there  were  BO  rig^ia^ 
privileges  had  to  be  bought.  While  the  ooort  Jews  were  the 
favourites  of  kings,  the  protected  Jews  were  the  protfgfs  of 
town  councils.  Corruption  is  the  frequent  concomitant  of 
privilege,  and  thus  the  town  councils  often  connived  for  a  price 
at  the  presence  in  their  mid-l  of  Jc^s  uhosc  admission  was 
illegal.  Many  Jews  found  it  po^^ible  to  ev  ade  laus  of  domicde 
by  residing  in  one  place  and  trading  in  another.  Nor  could 
they  be  effectually  excluded  from  the  fairs,  the  great  markets 
of  the  i8th  century.  The  Scphardic  Jews  in  all  these  respects 
occupied  a  superior  podtioo,  and  they  merited  the  partiality 
shown  lo  them.  Thdr  pcnooal  dignity  and  the  vast  ranc*  i 
their  colonial  enterprises  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  retal 
trafBc  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  thttr  degenerate  bearing  and 
speech.  I'eddling  had  I  rtn  fi  rrrd  on  the  latter  by  the  action 
of  the  gilds  which  were  sii.l  powerful  in  the  iSth  century  on  the 
Continent.  Anoilicr  cau^e  may  be  sought  in  the  Cossack 
assaults  on  the  Jews  at  an  carUcr  period.  Crowds  of  wanderers 
were  to  be  met  on  every  road;  Germany,  Hellaad  and  Italy  wcfB 
full  of  Jews  who.  packonshouUer,  were  seeking  a  precaiioun  Hwo> 
lihood  at  a  time  when  peddling  was  neither  lucrative  nor  Mft. 

But  underneath  all  this  were  signs  of  a  great  lUffTHyi  The 
18th  century  has  a  goodly  tale  of  Jewish  artbls  in  metal-«rork, 
makers  of  pottery,  and  (wherever  the  gilds  permitted  it)  artisans 
and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  many  important  coninicxiiiicv 
The  List  attempts  at  exclusion  were  irritating  enough;  but  they 
differed  from  the  earlier  persecution.  Such  strange  cnactmenis 
as  the  FamiliantiK  G(u!z,  whieh  prohibited  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  from  marrying,  broke  up  families  by  forcing 
the  men  to  emigrate.  In  1781  Dohm  poiDtcd  to  the  fact  that  a 
Jewish  iathcc  could  scUoin  hope  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  livias 
with  his  chOdien.  In  that  veiy  year,  howcvw,  Joseph  IL 
initiated  in  Austria  a  new  era  for  the  Jews.  This  Austrian 
reformation  was  so  typical  of  other  changes  elsewhere,  and  so 
expressive  of  the  previous  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  that,  even  in 
this  rapid  summary,  space  must  be  spared  for  some  of  the 
details  sup[ilied  by  Gractx.  "  By  this  new  departure  (iglh  of 
October  1781)  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  learn  handicraft*, 
arts  and  sciences,  and  with  certain  restrictions  to  devote  thcaa 
selves  to  agriculutr*.  The  doors  of  the  universities  and  acada 
miet,  hitherto  doiid  to  them,  were  thrown  open.  .  .  .  hm 
ordinance  of  November  a  enjoined  that  the  Jews  were  e\'efy- 
«Aeit  floniidctad  feUow-aien,  and  all  excesses  against  them  wuc 
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l»  be  avoided.  The  Ldbnll  (body-tax)  was  &bo  abolished,  in 
•dditioa  to  the  special  hw*taxe«,  the  pa^^port  duly,  the  niRht- 
duty  anti  all  sJmiliar  imposts  which  had  stamped  the  Jews 
as  outcast,  for  they  were  now  (Dec.  iq)  to  have  equal 
rights  with  the  Christian  inhabitants."  The  Jews  were  not, 
indeed,  granted  complete  citizenship,  and  their  residence  and 
public  worship  in  Vienna  and  other  Austrian  cities  were  circum- 
acribcd  and  even  penalized.  "  But  Joseph  II.  annulled  a  number 
«f  vexatious,  restrictive  regulations,  such  as  the  oompulsor>- 
VHfing  oi  beatda,  the  prohibition  ectinit  foing  oat  in  the 
fcnnooB  on  Samkyt  or  holidays,  or  frequenting  public  pleasure 
tneits.  The  emperor  even  pennitted  Jewish  wholesale  mer- 
chutft,  notables  and  thdr  sons,  to  wear  swords  (January  2, 
17S2).  and  especially  insisted  that  CbliMiUBlhOttId  bchave  ina 
friendly  manner  towards  Jews." 

4S  The  SfcnJchschn  Mmtment. — This  notable  beginning  to 
the  retnoval  of  "the  ignominy  of  a  thousand  years "  was 
causally  connected  with  the  career  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
S7M;  f  a).  He  louad  on  both  lidct  an  wueadinm  for  appmi- 
■Ktlon:  ihe  Jtm  had  fiiiik  Into  apathy  and  dcgeDcratloii,  the 
ChriMlana  were  stfll  moved  by  hereditary  antipathy.  The 
faflnre  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  Sabbalal  Zebi  (g.v.)  bad 
plunged  the  Jewries  of  the  uorld  into  despair.  This  Smyman 
pretender  not  only  prociaimcd  himself  Mcisiah  (f.  1650)  but  he 
wa>  .!icrp;cd  in  that  role  by  v.ist  r.umt'rrs  of  hi<.  brethren.  At 
the  moment  when  Spinoza  was  publishing  a  system  which  is 
still  a  donlnathit  note  of  arodern  philosophy,  this  other  son  of 
Isfacl  was  captttdag  tin  very  bean  of  Jewry.  His  miracles 
were  reported  and  eaferty  beBevcd  eveiywhtie; "  from  Poland, 
Hamburg  and  Anuteidan  treasures  poured  into  his  court ;  in  the 
Levant  >'oang  men  and  maidens  prophesied  before  him;  the 
Persian  Jews  refused  to  till  the  fuMs.  *\\V  sh  ill  ji.iy  :m  rm  rc 
taxes.'  they  said,  'our  Messiah  is  come.'"  I  he  cxjicctation 
that  he  would  lead  Israel  in  triumph  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
doomed  to  end  in  disappointment.  Sabbaiai  lac  Led  one  quality 
without  which  enthusiasm  is  ineffective;  he  failed  to  believe  in 
UbhcU.  At  .the  critical  noment  he  embraced  Islam  lo  CKape 
deaib.  and  Ibough  be  «aa  MiD  believed  In  hjr  many-^t  was  not 
Sabbatal  hfaOMlf  bat  a  phantom  imiMiBce  that  had  aMuONd 
the  turban!— Ms  meteoric  career  did  but  colow  (he  sky  e^1he 
Jews  with  deeper  blackness.  Dc<pi;c  all  tin's,  one  nusi  no;  f.ill 
Into  the  easy  error  of  exaggerating  the  degeneration  into  \»t;iih 
the  Jewries  of  the  world  fell  from  the  middle  of  the  i:th  till  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  For  Judaism  had  oi^anized  itself; 
the  Shul^an  ormk  of  Joseph  Qaro  (q.v  ),  printed  in  1564  within 
a  decade  of  ila  cample tioo.  ibough  not  accepted  without  demur, 
am  nevertheka  widMy  admitted  aa  the  code  of  Jewish  Ufe.  If 
la  moK  recent  times  pngrres  hi  Judainn  baa  implied  more  or 
leu  of  revolt  against  the  rigors  and  fetters  of  Qaro's  code,  yet 
for  150  years  it  was  a  powerful  safif  j.ird  .ipiiMst  dcTnnr.Tli.-'.Ttiiin 
and  stagnation.  No  community  li\  ing  in  full  accordance  with 
that  code  could  fail  to  reach  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  level. 

It  istruerlosay  that  on  the  whole  the  Jews  began  at  this  period 
»o  abandon  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  find  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  geneial  life  of  their  conntiy.  Perhaps  they  even  ceased 
todeabeii.  IMr  ddhkm  wait  laogbt  without  any  regard  to 
outside  condkiOM*  tbqr  ipehe  and  wrote  a  iai|M»  and  their 
whole  (raining,  both  by  what  it  included  and  by  what  K  excluded, 
tendid  to  produce  isol.ition  from  their  neighbours.  Moses 
Mcndcli-if  hn.  tv3th  by  his  career  and  by  his  propaganda,  for 
cverpul  j:i  cud  Id  these  conditions;  he  more  than  any  other  man. 
Born  in  the  ghetto  of  Dessau,  he  was  not  of  the  ghetto.  At  the 
•ge  of  fourteen  he  found  his  way  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  the 
Great,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  hdd  the  maaim  that 
**  to  opptem  the  Jcwa  never  Ineught  pioepwKy  to  any  govem- 
tneiit>  hbndelttohn  became  a  warm  friend  of  Losbg,  the 
liere  of  whose  drama  JVa/Aan/Ar  Iff  se  was  drawn  from  the  Dessau 
Jew.  Mendelssohn's  Pharda.  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
brought  the  author  into  immediate  fame,  and  the  simple  home 
of  the  "Jewish  Plato  "  was  sought  by  many  of  the  I' ilers  of 
Gentile  aodety  in  Berlin.  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  tbe 
FmUMMb  IMO  Gcmnn  adlh  a  new  CMnnniaty  by  VmmU 


andathen  latiediiced  the  Jewa  to  nma  modm  mya  of  Making. 
Two  rcsalts  emanated  fivm  Mendelnohn's  work.  A  tiew  school 

of  scieniif  r  ;i!y  of  Judaism  emerged,  to  be  dignified  by  the 
names  of  L^.Tpold  Zunz  iqx  ),  H.  Gractz  (qx  )  and  many 
others  On  the  other  hand  Mendelssohn  by  his  pragmatic 
conception  of  religion  (s|>ecially  in  his  Jtrusaltm)  weakened  the 
belief  of  certain  minds  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Judaism,  and  ihua 
his  own  grandchildren  (including  the  famous  musidan  Fella 
Mendeksohn-Banholdy)  as  well  as  later  Heine,  Bt^e,  Gansand 
Ncander,  embraced  ChristJaaiiy.  Within  Jtidabm  itsdf  two 
parties  wet*  formed,  the  Idberala  aad  the  Conservatlvca,  and  as 
time  went  on  these  tendeadea  defiakcty  organized  themselves. 
Holdheim  (i/.p.)  and  Geiger  {q.v.)  led  the  reform  movement  in 
Germany  and  at  the  present  <!.iy  the  cfTectsof  the  movement  are 
widely  fell  in  America  on  the  Liberal  side  and  on  the  opposite 
side  in  the  work  of  the  neo-orthodox  school  founded  by  S.  R. 
Ilirsch  (.q.v).  Modem  seminaries  were  established  first  in 
Brei>lau  by  Zacharias  Frtnkel  {.q.v.)  and  later  in  other  cities. 
Brilliant  result*  accrued  from  all  this  partidpatioB  in  the  geneial 
life  of  Gcnaaay.  Jews,  engaged  in  afl  (be  pfofcnioni  and  pur* 
suits  of  the  age,  came  to  the  front  in  many  hraadiea  at  pnUte 
life,  claiming  such  names  as  Riesaer  (d.  i86j)  and  Lasker  In 
politics,  Aucrb.ich  in  literature,  Rubinstein  and  Joarhim  in 
music,  Traube  in  medicine,  and  Lazarus  in  f>syeholop>-  Especi- 
ally famous  have  been  the  Jewish  lingxiists,  pro  eminent  among 
them  Theodor  Denfcy  (1809-1881),  the  pioneer  of  modem 
comparative  philology;  and  the  Giadc  Kbdar  aad  dhlc  Jakab 
fietn^  (1824- iMt). 

49^  E^ta  ^  Ikt  Fimck  JbaslMiea.— In  dose  lelatien  (o  tht 
German  progress  in  Mendelssohn's  age,  events  had  been  pro- 
gressing in  France,  where  the  Revolution  did  much  lo  Improve 
the  Je'.vish  cor.  lilion,  thanks  largely  to  the  influrnreof  Mir.ibeau. 
In  I  . So;  .V  iiKileon  convoked  a  Jewish  assembly  in  I'aits.  Though 
the  dccisioti^  of  this  body  had  no  binding  force  0:1  the  Jews 
generally, yet  insoroe  important  particulars  its  decrees  represent 
principles  widely  adopted  by  the  Jcwi.sh  community.  They 
proclaim  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  Mcndclaaohn's  iccan> 
cfliation  of  the  Jews  to  modem  Ufe.  They  aasRi  tbe  cfttsea- 
ridp  aad  patiioiism  of  Jewa,  their  daicmiaatloB  to  dccpaiinodata 
themselves  to  the  present  aa  far  as  they  couitd  while  tvtalning 

loyalty  to  the  p.nst.  They  decl.iro  their  readiness  to  adapt  the 
law  of  tl'.e  syiiago(;uc  to  the  law  of  tlie  land,  as  for  iri.stanrc  in 
the  tiuuslion  of  msrri.jge  .ind  divonc.  No  Jew-,  they  decided, 
may  perform  the  ceremony  of  n?.irriage  unless  civil  formalities 
have  been  fulfilled;  and  divorce  is  allowed  tothe  Jews  only  if  und 
so  far  as  it  is  confirmatory  of  a  legal  divorce  pronounced  by  tha 
dvfl  law  of  the  land.  The  French  assembly  did  not  anecced  la 
obtahiiag  formal  assent  to  these  decisions  (eicept  from  Frankfort 
and  HoOand),  but  they  gained  the  practical  adhesion  of  tha 
majority  of  Western  and  .Xiiuriean  Jews  Napoleon,  after  the 
report  of  the  assembly,  esi.vblished  the  ton-.i^torial  system  which 
remaincil  in  fortf,  with  its  lenlral  consistory  in  the  capital, 
until  the  recent  separation  of  church  and  state.  Many  French 
Jews  acquired  fame,  among  them  the  ministers  Crf  mieux  (1706- 
1879),  Fould,  Gondchaux  and  Raynal;  the  archaeologists  and 
pUMogians  Oppert,  Halevy,  Munk,  the  Dercnbourgs,  Darme* 
sleiers  and  Reinadi^  the  anakiaaa  HaMvy,  WaMtcofd  and 
Meyerbeer;  the  anthon  and  dramatists  Caldb  Mcndii  and 
A.d'Enncry,  an  !  m.-iny  <itlirrs.  nmong  them  seVCfal  dlMinguilhcd 
occupants  of  tuil  .md  miSlMry  ofTiees. 

50  Mcni'-rn  /'j/v.-  Sin.il.ir  rlr\i  li.pinfr.ts  orrtjrrfd  in  other 
countries,  though  it  becomes  impossible  to  treat  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  from  this  time  onwards,  in  general  outline.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  most  important  cotintries  in  such 
detail  aa  apaca  permits.  And  first  as  to  Italy,  where  the  Jews 
in  a  ipecU  ilntca  have  identified  themselves  with  (ha  national 
life.  The  tevohitkms  of  1S48,  which  greatly  alTected  tbe  pori- 

lion  of  the  Jews  in  v  v(  r  d  [urts  of  Europe,  liroiij;hl  considcr.ihle 
g.tin  to  the  Jews  of  l;.ily  During  the  war  against  Auslri.i  in 
the  year  named,  Ii-u.n:  iV-b.-iro  Marogonato  was  finance  minister 
in  Venice.  Previottsly  to  this  date  the  Jews  were  slill  confined 
to  (be  i^Ktto^  but  In  iSsftin  tha  luif  nnitad  nnder  Victor 
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Emanuel  II.,  the  Jem  obtained  complete  rights,  a  privilege 
which  WW  cxtcaded  slao  to  Komc  iuelf  ia  (870-  The  Italian 
JcindeiutedtheinMlmwithudoartodieMivioe  of  the  ttate. 

Isaac  Artom  was  Cavour's  secretaiy^  V  Olper  a  counsellor  of 
Mazzini.  "  The  names  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
Cause  of  ltali.in  liherly  were  placed  along  with  those  of  ihcir 
Christian  fillow  solditrs  on  the  nionuraeiiis  erected  in  their 
honour"  {Jru,ii  Au,  >ij|i;^ti.';j,  vii.  lo).  Mu:e  riccrAl:.-  men 
like  WollcinbcTg.  Ottolcnghi  and  Ltuaatli  rose  to  hitb  positions 
M  ailiibtcrs  of  state.  Most  noted  o(  MCnt  Jewldl  tCholui  in 
Italr  tMs  S.  D.  Liuzauo  (f.f.). 

St.  Atitlri§.~'Fnn  Italy  w»f  tun  to  the  coontiy  wbkb 
to  much  influenced  IiaUaa  ppliticBi  Aiutria«  which  had  founded 
the  system  of  "  Court  Jews'"  In  t$t8,  had  expeOed  the  Jews 
from  \  iiniia  t\?>  Utc  as  1670,  when  the  synagogue  of  that  city 
was  converted  into  a  church.  But  economic  laws  are  often  too 
str  ing  (or  civil  Vi'garics  or  sectarian  fanaticism,  and  as  the 
commerce  of  Austria  suffered  by  the  absence  of  the  Jews,  it  was 
impossible  to  exclude  the  latter  from  the  fairs  in  the  provinces 
ol  from  the  marliets  of  the  capital.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
aboW)  cnlaili  protected  Jews  were  permitted  to  reside  in  places 
when  tin  eiptilaion  of  the  Jews  had  hem deereedi  ButMaria 
Theieaa  (i74»-i78o)  was  distinguMied  tot  bcr  cudty  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  i744niaflL;  .1  futile  a;  ti-mpt  to  secure  their  expulsion 
from  liohemia.  "  In  1 760  ilic  i.ssutd  an  order  that  all  unbearded 
Jews  should  wear  a  ycHow  badge  on  their  left  arm"  (Jmish 
EncycL'pcJia,  ii.  330).  The  most  petty  limitations  of  Jewish 
commercial  activity  continued;  thus  at  aljoul  this  period  the 
community  of  Prague,  in  a  petition,  "  compbin  that  they  arc 
aot  permitted  to  buy  victuals  in  the  market  before  a  certain 
tour,  vcfrtahka  not  bdoce  9  *Bd  cattle  not  before  it  o'ctock; 
to  boy  fiid)  it  totnetinct  altogether  prohibited;  Jewidi  drug* 
gists  are  not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  at  the  same  time  with 
Christians  "  [op.  cil.).  So,  too,  with  taxation.  It  was  exorbi- 
tant and  vexatious.  To  pay  for  rendering  inoperative  the 
banishment  edict  of  1744,  the  Jews  were  taxed  3,000,000  florins 
annually  for  ten  years.  In  the  same  year  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Jews  should  pay"  a  special  tax  of  40^000  florins  for  the  right 
to  import  their  citrons  for  the  feast  of  iffifltbt."  Nevertheless, 
Jeacpb  IL  (1780-1790)  inammated  a  mm  era  for  the  Jews  of 
hisemphe.  Soon  after  lusaooevian  he  abolisbcd  tbediitfaictive 
Jewish  dress,  abrogated  the  poH-tax,  admitted  the  Jcwi  to 
military  service  and  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  in 
gervcral  opi  ncd  the  r:,i  of  cm.mrjpation  by  the  ToliriiKzpatcnl 
of  1 78 J.  'iliii  culightcntd  ijuhcy  was  not  continued  by  the 
successors  of  Joseph  II.  Under  I  r.sncis  11.  (i;qj-i.'?35)  eco- 
nomic and  social  restrictions  were  numerous.  Agriculture  was 
again  l  irn  l,  indeed  the  Vienna  congress  of  1815  practically 
icatoicd  the  old  rtitfriminaliona  agtintt  tlw  Jews.  At  time 
wfBt  on,  a  MOW  pimiiitiw  poBcy  Inteivened,  the  q>ecial  fern 
of  Jewish  oath  was  aboKthtd  in  iM^,  and  in  184S,  as  a  result 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  hi  wluch  Jews  played  an  active 
put,  KKi>,lrition  look  a  more  libL-r^iI  turn.  Francis  Joseph  I. 
ascended  the  throne  in  lli.il  year,  and  though  the  constitution 
of  1S49  recognized  ihc  principle  ct  religious  libtrfy,  an  era  of 
reaction  supervened,  cs[>ecially  wiicn  "  ilic  concordat  of  1855 
delivered  Austria  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  clericals." 
But  (he  day  of  nodieval  intolerance  bad  passedt  and  in  1867  the 
new  coQstitHtioo  "abolished  all  disabilities  on  the  graaad  of 
IcBgiotH  differences,"  though  anti-Semitic  manipulation  of  the 
law  by  administrative  authority  has  led  to  many  instances  of 
iniuk  rancc  Many  Jews  have  been  members  of  the  Reichsratb, 
some  have-  ri-^cn  lo  the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  Austrian 
Jews  have  contributed  their  cjuola  to  learning,  the  arts  and 
liirraturc.  Lov,-,  Jcltinck,  Kaufniann,  as  scholars  in  the  Jewish 
fi  :  i,  IS  pot  s  il  l  novelists,  Kompcrt,  Franzos,  L.  A.  FrankI; 
the  pianist  MoKhclcs,  tlie  dramatut  Moscnthal,  and  the  actor 
Sonaentbal,  the  nuthematidao  Spilscr  and  tlie  dietaitlayer 
Stdidta  are  some  of  the  most  pr<>n-.ineTit  names.  The  law  of 
1890  makes  il  "  compulsory  for  cv(  ry  Jew  to  be  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  so  gives 
to  evny  congregation  the  right  to  tax  the  individual  members  " 
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{op.  HQ.  A  abnilar  ohUgatioa  pcevaik  in  parts  of  Germany. 
AJewaaamidlbecontniiiaal  tas  only  by  formally  dedaring 
hinttdf  as  ogtside  the  Jewish  commnnity.  The  Jews  of  Hunpijr 

shared  with  their  Iwcthren  in  Aiutria  tlie  same  aUenatioia^ 

expulsion  and  recall.  By  the  law  "  De  Judaeis  "  passed  by  the 
Diet  in  1701  the  Jcw5  were  accorded  protection,  but  half  a  century 
passed  before  their  tolerated  condition  v,a<i  rc^ularizecl.  The 
"  leileration-lax  "  was  alxiHslied  in  iS.;6.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  184S,  the  Jews  suffered  severely  in  Hungary, 
but  as  many  as  30,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  joined  the  amy. 
Kossuth  succeeded  ia  panting  them  tcmpemy  Cfltanc^palioa, 
but  tlieiBpiwiiifanoftlicWarof  IndepcMonceledtoaacMel 
royal  autocracy  which,  while  it  advaitced  Jewish  culture  by 
enforcing  the  establishment  of  modem  schools,  retarded  the 
obtaining  of  civic  and  i>o!itii.il  rip.Iits.  Ah  in  Austria,  so  ia 
Hungary,  these  rights  wen-  granted  by  the  consiituiion  of  1^67. 
But  one  step  remained.  Tlie  Hungarian  Jev.s  d;  J  nd  cunsiJer 
themselves  fully  emancipated  until  the  Synagogue  was  "  duly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged  religioits  of  the 
country."  This  recognit  ion  was  granted  by  the  law  ol  1895-18961 
In  the  words  of  BUchler  (Jeuiih  Eneyd*p€i»,yi.  soj):  *'  Siact 
their  emancipation  the  Jew*  have  taluM  aa  tctlna  part  in  lbs 
political,  industrial,  tdentffic  and  artistic  ttfe  of  Hoagary.  Is 
all  these  fields  they  have  achieved  prominence.  They  have  aL^: 
founded  great  religious  institutions.  Their  progress  has  not  beta 
arrested  even  by  anii-Scmili&m,  which  firsl  developed  in  1S83  at 
the  time  of  the  Tisxa-Eslar  accusation  of  ritual  murder." 

53.  Other  European  Counlrits. — According  to  M.  Caimi  the 
present  Jewish  communities  of 'Greece  are  divisible  into  fi« 
groups  :  (0  Aru  (EpiruS);  (2)  Chalcis  (Euboea);  (j)  Athcss 
(Attica}i(4}  Vok>.LariaaaaadTzikak(Ihcsialy):  and  (5)  Cecft 
and  Zaate  (loidan  Ishmds).  The  Greek  constitution  admitt  ae 
religious  disabilities,  but  anti-Semitic  riots  in  Corfu  and  Zantc  ia 
1891  caused  much  distress  and  emigration.  In  Spain  there  h.L5 
been  of  late  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  Jews,  and  there 
is  a  small  congregation  (without  a  public  syiuigoguc)  in  Madrid 
In  1858  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  repealed.  Portug.T.1,  on 
other  hand,  having  abolished  the  Inquisition  in  iSai,  suca 
1826  allowed  Jews  freedom  of  religion,  and  thene  ait  synagcgws 
in  iatbon  and  Faro^  in  Holland  iJic  Jewa  «ff»  adiooiued  la 
political  Bberty  in  1796.  At  pieient  mote  than  half  of  the  Dntdi 
Jews  are  concentrated  in  Amsterdam,  being  largely  encaged  la 
the  diamond  and  tobacco  trades.  Among  famous  narrses 
recent  times  foremost  stands  that  of  the  artist  Jostf  Isrj^e'i  la 
1675  ^^ss  consecrated  in  Amsterdam  the  synagogue  which  is  stiS 
the  most  noted  Jewish  edifice  in  Europe.  Belgium  granted  i  Ji 
freedom  to  the  Jews  in  1815,  and  the  community  has  since  tSoS 
been  organized  on  the  state  consistorial  system,  which  tiu 
recently  also  prevailed  ia  Fiance.  It  was  not  till  1S74  that  M 
ffUgioosequality  waagrsatad  tothojewtof  Switaettaod.  But 
there  has  been  considerable  interference  (ostensibly  on  humat- 
tarian  grounds)  with  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughtering  aniruJa 
for  food  {Sh(hilah)  and  the  method  was  prohibited  by  a  refer- 
endum in  iSi>3.  In  the  same  year  a  similar  enactment  «js 
passed  in  Saxony,  and  the  subject  is  a  favourite  one  wiih  anii- 
Semiles,  who  have  enlisted  on  their  side  some  scientific  author 
ties,  though  the  bulk  of  expert  opinion  is  in  favor  of  SAe|u(al 
(see  Dcmbo.  D«$  StUaekUn^io^),  In  Sweden  the  Jews  have  al 
tlie  rights  which  are  open  to  non«Lath«nns;  tliey  cannot  beooow 
members  of  the  courKil  of  state.  In  Norway  there  is  a  s~ 
Jewish  settlement  (especially  in  Chti:.tiania)  who  arc  cnc 
in  industrial  pursuits  and  enjoy  complete  liberty.  Der.n  jtrt 
has  for  long  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  policy  towarcis  iht 
Jews.  Since  1814  the  latter  have  been  eligible  as  mipifraiici. 
and  in  1849  full  equality  was  formally  ratified.  Many  Copt^ 
hagen  Jews  achieved  distinction  as  manufacturers,  ■wrdhntt 
and  bankers,  and  among  faoMut  Jewish  mm  of  ktlan  mgr  be 
specially  named  Geoig  Biandes. 

The  story  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rvoiania  remains  a  bltck 
spot  on  ihe  European  record.  In  Russia  the  Jews  arc  trc« 
numerous  and  more  harshly  Ircated  than  in  any  o!h'. r  piart  d 
the  world.   In  the  remotest  past  Jews  were  sciilcd  in  muck  ef 
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MlUau.  They  are  restricted  to  the  pale  Ckf  settlrmcnt  which 
wu  fint  established  in  1791.  The  pale  now  ir.>.IuiJes  dfiecn 
governments,  and  under  the  May  laws  ol  iSg:  the  congestion  of 
the  Jewish  population,  the  denial  ol  free- piovcmcnt,  and  the 
exdusion  (roro  the  gcneiral  rights  of  citizens  were  rendered  more 
OMwenve  than  ever  before.  The  ri|ht  to  kave  the  pale  is  indeed 
pntcd  to  merchants  of  tfae  fiat  |Bd»  to  tttose  possessed  of 
CHlaio  cdimUoAkl  diploin,  to  vetmit  aoldien  and  to  certain 
duMS  of  sicilled  anisam.  But  these  eoaccaioni  are  nafavoar- 
ably  interpreted  and  much  extortion  results.  Despite  a  huge 
emigration  of  Jews  from  Russia,  the  congestion  within  the  pale 
b  the  cause  of  terrible  destitution  and  misery.  Fierce  massacres 
occurred  in  Ntahniy-Novgorod  in  188},  and  in  Kishinev  in  190J. 
Many  other  pogroms  have  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  has  been  reduced  to  one  of  abject  poverty  and  despair. 
Much  was  hoped  from  the  duroa,  but  this  body  has  proved 
hittcrljr  oneaed  to  the  Jeiriili  daim  for  liberty.  Yet  in  spite 
ef  these  wnbiKtics  there  are  anonstt  tbe  Russian  Jewa  many 
enterprising  contractors,  skilful  doctors,  and  successful  lawyers 
and  scientists.  In  Rumania,  despite  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  Jews 
arc  treated  as  aliens,  and  but  .i  small  number  h.ivc  Keen  ncitural- 
Lied.  They  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  professions  and  arc 
hampered  in  every  direction. 

53.  OrUtUal  Countries. — In  the  Orient  the  condition  of  the 
Jiewa  hai  been  much  improved  by  the  activity  of  Western 
oHiBiaatino%  ef  whkh  (omething  is  said  in  a  later  paiatraph. 
Modem  idmob  ha«e  been  set  «p  in  many  phces,  and  Pkiatfae 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  notable  educational  and  agricultural 
revival,  while  technical  schools — such  as  the  agricultural  college 
rear  J.ifFa  and  the  schools  of  the  alliance  and  the  more  recent 
ncz.-itr!  in  Jerusalem— have  been  established.  Turkey  has  always 
<  n  the  wliule  tolerated  ilu'  Ji  v,  and  mui  h  is  hoped  froni  the 
new  regime.  In  Morocco  the  Jews,  who  until  late  in  tbe  19th 
century  were  often  persecuted,  are  stiU  confined  to  a  wdUt 
(separate  quarter),  but  at  tbe  ceaat-towm  there  are  pfOiperwii 
Jewish  comBunltles  mostly  ensagtd  Id  commefce^  In  other 
parts  of  the  same  continent,  in  Egypt  and  in  South  Africa,  many 
Jews  have  settled,  participating  in  all  industrial  and  financial 
pursuits.  RcTcntly  .n  misvion  has  been  sent  to  the  Fala^h.i.s  of 
Abyssinia,  and  much  inicrcst  has  been  felt  in  such  outlyii:^ 
branihci  of  the  Jewish  pcuple  as  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin  and 
the  Bene  Israel  community  of  Bombay.  In  Persia  Jews  are 
often  the  victims  of  popular  outbursts  as  wdl  asofoSdalotor- 
tlon,  but  there  are  fairly  prosperous  commnnitiea  at  Btishire, 
Iifaban,  Teheran  and  Kashan  (in  Shieas  tbqr  are  in  Imr  estate). 
Tbe  Rcent  advent  of  cmstituiiooal  fofvtnunent  nay  tepeove 
the  condftfen  of  the  Jews. 

5t    The  Ur.:i-i  Kingdom  —TVq  [■^^ndX  course  of  Jewish 
history  in  England  has  Xxxn  indicated  above.    The  Jews  came 
to  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest;  they  were 
expelled  from  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  iigo,  after  the  massacres  at 
tbe  coronation  of  Richard  I.;  they  were  required  to  wear  badges 
jn  tai8.    At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  was  established  the 
«adke^r  of  the  Jews."  which  chiefly  dnU  iritb  suits  concern- 
ing noney-koding.  and  amagcd  a  "  oaotlnnal  flow  of  money 
from  tbe  Jewa  to  the  royal  tnasnry,"  and  a  ao-crikd  **pariia* 
mcnt  of  the  Jaws  "  was  summoned  In  1241 ;  in  1 175  was  enacted 
the  statute  de  Jtidaismo  which,  among  other  things,  permitted 
tlic  Jews  to  hold  land.    Bui  ifiis  concession  was  illusory,  and  as 
the  statute  prevented  Jews  from  engaging  in  finance — the  only 
occupation  which  had  been  open  to  them— it  was  a  prelude  to 
iheir  expulsion  in  iiyo.   There  were  few  Jews  in  England  from 
that  dale  till  the  Commonwealth«batJc«-s  settled  inthe  American 
cotoaimi  caifier  b  the  i7tb  cantuiy,  and  rendered  ooosidcmbie 
aerviccn  in  tbe  advancement  of  Eng&b  cemmcrcaL,  TbeWbite> 
hall  conference  of  1655  marks  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  Jews 
in  Engl.ind  itself,  for  though  no  definite  results  emerged  it  was 
cU  -Trly  <Ji  fined  by  the  judges  that  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to 
t  he  ret  urn  of  the  Jews.    Charles  II.  in  1664  continued  Cromwell's 
ick  r.-int  p<jlicy.    No  serious  attcnipt  towards  the  emancipation 
ol  tiic  Jews  was  made  till  the  Naturalixatioa  Act  of  iia,  which 
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was,  however,  immediately  repealed.  Jews  no  longer  attached 
to  the  Synagogue,  such  as  the  lltrscheis  and  Disraelis,  attained 
to  fame.  In  1S30  the  first  Jewish  cmaiic  ipation  bill  was  brought 
in  !)>•  Robert  Grant,  but  it  was  not  ti!l  the  legislaiiun  tA  1S5S- 
ia6o  that  Jews  obtained  full  parliamentary  rights.  In  other 
directions  progress  was  more  rapid.  '1  he  ollue  of  shcrifl  was 
thrown  open  to  Jews  in  i8js  (Moses  MooUfioce,aherifl  of  I^ndon 
was  knighted  in  1S37);  Sir  I.  L.  Goldsnid  waa  made  a  baronet 
in  1841,  Baron  Uand  de  Rothacfaiki  was  elected  to  Parliament  fn 
1847  (though  be  was  mwble  to  Uke  his  seat).  Alderman  (Sir 
David)  Salomons  became  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1855  and 
Francis  Goldsmid  was  made  a  Q  C  in  1S5S.  In  1873  SirGeorge 
Jessel  wasmadcajud>;c,and  Lord  Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  tbe  first  Jewish  peer  in  1886.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  Jews  have  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr  Herbert  Samuel  rose  to  cabinet  rank  in  iqoq.  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan  has  been  governor  of  Hong-Kong  and  Natal,  and  among 
Jewish  stataaaaen  in  tbe  calaoias  Sir  Jidhw  Vofd  and  V.  L. 
Solamoa  have  been  prime  mUsteit  (HVMIMir;  A  History  ef  Ow 
Jtws  in  England,  p.  543).  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  in 
the  British  colonies  the  Jews  everywhere  enjoy  full  citizenship. 
In  fact,  the  colonies  emancipated  the  Jews  earlier  than  did  the 
mqjher  country.  Jews  were  settled  in  Canada  from  the  time 
of  Wolfe,  and  a  congregation  was  founded  at  Montreal  in  1768, 
and  since  i8j3  Jews  have  been  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Canadian 
parliament.  There  are  some  thriving  Jewish  agricultural  cotoniea 
intbemmedominion.  In  AnsttaUa  the  Jem  from  the  first  were 
wckomed  on  p«fict|r  aqnal  terma.  The  oMcat  congregation 
is  that  of  Sydnqr  (ttt?);  the  Melbourne  community  dates  from 
1844.  Reverting  to  incidents  in  England  itself,  in  1870  the 
abolition  of  university  tests  removed  all  restrictions  on  Jews  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  both  universities  have  since  elected 
Jews  to  profcs^sorships  and  other  |x>5ts  of  honour.  Tbe  communal 
organization  of  English  Jewry  is  somewhat  inchoate.  In  1841 
an  independent  reform  congregation  was  founded,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portugueio  Jews  have  always  maintained  their 
separate  eristence  iritlin  Babam  natbt  eedesjadical  bead.  In 


1870  was  founded  the  Uakad^ynafogue,  which  is  a  nfelropolitan 
organization,  and  tbe  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  recent 

I  cdcration  of  Synagogues.  Ttic  chief  ralibi,  who  is  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  United  SynaKoKue,  ha?  also  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  over  the  provincial  and  colonial  Jewries,  but  this 
is  nominal  rather  than  real.  The  provincial  Jewries,  however, 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  chief  rabbi.  At  the  end  of  1909 
was  bdd  the  fint  conference  of  Jewish  ministers  in  London,  and 
fipoa  tUa  it  aapected  some  more  systematic  oiganization  of 
scattetad  cammonitlsi,  An^Jawnriitidithowewer,  hsdiari< 
table,  cdocational  and  Utamry  taaiuntionst  cKtef  among  these 

respectively  may  be  named  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians 
(185Q),  the  Jews'  college  (tSjs),  and  the  Jewish  historical  society 
(iSgj).  Besides  the  distinctions  already  noted,  English  Jcv^s 
have  risen  to  note  in  theology  (C.  G.  Moniefiorc),  in  literature 
(Israel  Zangwill  and  Alfred  Sutro),  in  art  (S.  Hart,  R.A  ,  and 
S.  J.  Solomon,  R.A.)  in  music  (Julius  Benedict  and  Frederick 
Hymen  Cowen).  More  than  1000  English  and  colonial  Jews 
participated  aa  active  combatanu  in  tJie  South  African  War. 
Tbe  imarigiation  of  Jews  Ctom  Raasia  was  mainly  rtspensfble 
for  the  ineffective  yet  oppressive  Aliens  Act  of  190$.  (Full 
accounts  of  Anglo-Jewish  institution.^  are  given  in  the  Jcveish 
Year-Book  published  annually  since  iSn,  1 

55.  The  A  mcrkc.n  Continent — Closely  parallel  with  the  progress 
of  the  Jews  in  England  has  been  their  steady  advancement  in 
America.  Jews  made  their  way  to  America  early  in  the  16th 
century,  settling  in  Brazil  prior  to  the  Dutdi  occupation.  Under 
Butch  ruk  they  o^OFcd  full  dvtl  righla.  In  Mexico  and  Pern 
they  fdl  onder  tbe  bain  of  the  laqnlritloa.  In  Surinam  the  Jews 
were  treated  as  British  subjects;  In  Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and  New 
York  they  are  found  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  J7th  century. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Jews  of  America  took  a 
prominent  part  on  both  sides,  for  under  the  British  rule  many 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  high  soci.il  i>osiiion.  After  the  Declaration 
of  ladcpeodence,  Jews  arc  found  all  over  America,  where  they 
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have  long  eojoycd  complete  enaacipation,  and  have  enormously 
tncreaacd  in  ntunbefSi  owing  particularly  to  immigration  from 
Russia.  The  American  Jews  bore  ihcir  share  in  the  Civil  War 
(leuS  Jtvt  wen  ia  the  two  ■nnies),  and  have  alwajf*  ideoUlied 
thenaelm  cloaely  with  natioaal  movements  nicb  as  the  eman- 
cipation of  Cuba.  They  have  attained  to  high  rank  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  have  shown  most  splendid 
inst.inics  of  far-sigi.u  il  .u.  1  Koncrous  philanthropy.  W  ithin  ihc 
Synagogue  the  rciotm  inuvcmcnl  began  in  iSjs,  and  soon  won 
many  successes,  the  central  conference  of  American  rabbis  and 
Union  College  (187s)  at  Cincinnati  being  the  instruments  of  this 
pngresa.  At  the  pretent  time  orthodox  Judaism  is  also  again 
ac«|tiiring  iu  due  poeiUoD  and  the  Jewish  theoktiad  seminary 
«f  Amerkn  wu  founded  for  this  piupoee.  In  1908  «n  organiu- 
tion,  inclusive  of  various  religious  sections,  was  fountlcd  under 
the  description  "  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York."  There 
have  been  four  Jewish  members  of  the  Unilctl  States  senate,  and 
afwut  30  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Besides 
filii  11;  iii.my  diplomatic  ofTiccs,  a  Jew  (U.  S.  Sttau^)  has  been  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Many  Jews  have  filled  profcsiorial 
chairs  at  the  univeTsitic5,  others  have  l>cen  judges,  and  in  art, 
liunlttie  (ihcce  it  •  notnl>le  Jewish  pubUcnUon  society),  industry 
end  eommene  have  leadwed  oowrfdeimbfe  services  to  national 
culture  and  prosperity.  American  universities  have  owed  much 
to  Jewish  generosity,  a  foremost  benefactor  of  these  (as  of  many 
olhir  Arniriian  insilitutlnns)  being  Jacnb  SchilT.  Such  initilu- 
lions  »i  ihc  (.rat/,  and  Drojjsic  collcgt-s  arc  furllicr  inditat ioiis 
of  the  Splendid  acli\ily  uf  Arntiicaii  Jews  in  the  ciiuc:iiional 
field.  The  Jews  of  America  have  also  taken  a  foremost  plarc 
in  the  succour  of  their  oppressed  brethren  in  Russia  and  other 
fMuls  of  the  world.  (FuUnccountsol  American  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  given  in  the  Amerkam  /aritk  YMfBttk,  puhKshcd 
annually  since 

Sfi.  AnIiSemilim.— It  b  saddening  to  be  compelled  to  dose 

this  record  with  the  statement  that  the  progress  of  the  Europi  ni 
Jews  received  a  serious  check  by  the  rise  of  modern  anu  imn- 
tism  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  igih  century.  While  in  Russia 
this  look  the  form  of  actual  niasbatre,  ia  Ocrmany  and  Austria 
it  assumed  the  sha[)C'  of  bon.d  and  11  vie  05(  racism.  In  Germany 
Jews  arc  still  rarely  admitted  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  army, 
university  posU  are  very  difiadt  of  aoocM,  Jndafam  and  its 
doctrines  are  denounced  in  medieval  languaaet  and  a  tone  of 
hostility  ptevads  in  many  public  uttcnaces.  bi  Austria,  as  in 
Germany,  anti-Semitism  is  a  factor  in  the  parliamentary  elections. 
The  legend  of  ritual  murder  (q.t.)  has  l«-cn  rcviveel,  and  every 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free  intercourse  of  Jc«-s  with 
their  Christian  fcllow-citiiens.  In  France  Edouard  Adolphc 
Drumont  led  the  way  to  a  similar  animosity,  and  the  (xjpular 
fury  was  fanned  by  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is  generally  fell,  how- 
ever, that  this  recrudescence  of  anti-Semitism  isapMliBgpbase 
in  the  history  of  culture  (see  Amt-SEnntaii). 

57.  TAe  Zlsniif  JlsanMnf.— The  Zfonist  wammat  (tee 
Zimnsil},  founded  in  189s  by  Theodur  If  end  (q.v.)  was  in  a  sense 
the  outcome  of  anti-Semtttsm.  Its  object  was  the  foundation 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  P.ihsline,  but  thouKh  it  amu^til  rnuch 
intcrc^it  it  failed  to  attract  the  nxajurity  of  the  en..iiii  ipati  d  jew-,, 
and  the  movement  has  of  late  been  transform;!. it^^ili  into  .\ 
mere  effort  at  colonization.  Most  Jews  not  only  coniidcntly  be- 
Bevc  that  their  own  fut  ure  lies  in  progrei^sive  development  tnlkin 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  world,  but  they  also  hoipe  that 
a  similar  consummation  is  in  store  for  the  aa  ytt  vncaiaC^ted 
branches  of  Israel.  Hcnce  the  Jtm  are  in  00  sense  intemation* 
ally  organind.  The  bincfice  of  ttw  happier  communities  has 
been  exercised  OB  b^lf  Of  those  in  a  wcrsc  [w^ition  by  indivi- 
duals  such  as  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (<;.v.)  rather  than  by  societie* 
or  leagues.  From  time  to  lime  incidents  arise  which  apt>eal  to 
the  Jewish  sympathies  everywhere  and  joint  action  ensues. 
Such  incidents  were  the  Damascus  charge  of  ritual  murder  (1&40), 
the  forcible  baptism  of  the  Italian  child  Mortara  (iS$S),  and  the 
Russian  pogroms  at  various  datCi.  But  aU  attempts  at  an 
international  union  of  Jews,  even  in  view  of  stKh  emere«-ncies 
as  these,  have  failed.  Each  counuy  has  iu  own  local  orgauiia- 
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tion  for  dealing  with  Jewish  questions.  In  France  the  Alliance 
Israelite  (founded  in  i860),  in  England  the  Anglo-Jcwish  Associa- 
tion (founded  in  1871),  in  Germany  the  Hdfsverein  derdeutschen 
Juden,  and  in  Austria  tlie  laraelitische  AUians  su  Wica  (founded 
i872),in  America  the  American  Jewish  Committee  (founded  1906), 
and  similar  organize  t  ions  in  other  countries  deal  only  incidentaUj 
with  political  aflairs.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
education  of  Jews  in  the  Orient,  .ind  the  eslablishmeni  of  rclr.n.fj 
and  technical  institutions.  Baron  Hirsch  (<;t.)  founded  the 
Jewish  colonial  association,  which  h.is  un<lertaken  vast  colonizing 
and  educational  enterprises,  especially  in  Argentina,  and  more 
recently  the  Jewish  territorial  organiiation  has  been  started  M 
found  a  home  for  the  opprcsied  Jews  of  Russia.  AU  them 
institutioas  aio  performins  a  great  ictenecative  worii^  and 
tribulations  and  disappointments  of  the  last  deadta  of  tke 
century  were  not  all  loss.  The  gain  consisted  (n  the  rousing «f 
the  Jewish  consciousness  to  more  virile  efforts  towards  a  douWe 
end,  to  succour  the  persecuted  and  ennoble  the  ideals  of  the 
ea 


58.  5lEal£tff».— Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  rriigSoos  centos  ia 
sevcTal  imponam  countries,  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world  eas 

only  be  given  by  inferemial  estimate.  The  following  approxinute 
figures  arc  taken  tram  Om  Amtriean  Jrvish  Yrar-Book  for  igoQ-ittto 

and  are  ImmiI  on  simitar  estimates  in  the  f"nKli«h  Jrvuh  Year- B^^ck. 
the  Jcuuh  llm  yili'^i^dia.  iNijssijj's  JudisiUf  Suttilik  and  itn-  Rfpca 
<»f  the  .Mlianic  Israelite  Univcrsclle  According  to  iheiC  eititruti-i 
(he  tout  Jewish  papulation  of  the  world  in  the  year  named  wat 
aj>pruximatcly  ii,5oo,000w  Of  this  total  there  were  in  ihc  BntisS 
Empire  about  j8o,ooo  Jews  (Rritish  Ule<t  240,000,  Loodoa  accauws 
for  150,000  of  these;  Canada  and  Uniish  Columbia  6o,000;  ladit 
18,000;  South  Africa  40,000).  The  larcrst  Jewish  population* 
those  of  Russia  (s,Jl5.«>ix>),  Auslria-Ftungary  (2,084.000).  I  nitH 
Slates  of  Amt  rica  (1,777,000),  Germany  (*j07,ooo,  erf  whcm  4r*».r.» 
«i  ri  ill  I'lu^M.i  I,  I  urkcy  (46,VOOO.  of  whom  s-jme  78.000  rt-»Kj.-»'.  in 
I'alciaiiic),  Hiimaitia  (}50.ooo).  Morocco  (109,000)  and  HolLtad 
(106.000}.  Others  of  the  more  important  total*  are:  France  o&MS 
(bewde*  Algeria  6J.000  and  Turns  61,000):  Italy  S^-OOO;  fmls 
.l9.ocx>;  En'ypt  V}<ooo;  Bulgaria  t6,oco:  Argentine  Republic  JO^DOS; 
I  riixili  19,1x10:  Turkestan  and  ATghanisian  14,000;  SwittrrlaMd  sad 

Ri!,;ium  each  IJ.cmo;  Mcvico  <>o<to;  Grrnc  Socxi;  ScTNia  <i«Tr>:, 
Sw<i|i  ii  and  Cuba  i  iir  !i  (00.1;  1),  nmarlc  .tS-K*';  Braril  and  .AN>M"a 
(Kalash.i-t  each  jrxK);  bixiin  ami  Portugal  25*)o:  China  antl  j^pu 
2>j<>o.  Tfiirc  are  also  Je»»  in  Cura^oa,  Surinam,  l.uxembux 
i\\if»jy.  l\fu,  Crete  and  \  rne/uela;  but  in  none  of  these  doa  \'u 
Jewish  (Mpulation  much  exceed  lotx>. 

BiDLioo«APHV,— H.  Gracij.  CtKhUkU  <Ur  Juden  (it  volv.  l8<j- 
1875:  several  lubscqumt  editions  of  separate  volumes:  Eng.  tram 
S  vols.,  1891-1892);  the  woflcs  of  L.  Zuos:  Jtwish  EmcycUftt 

fasrim;  publications  of  Jewish  societies,  such  at  tt»d*$  Jmm, 
ewiih  hiaiorical  »oeietics  of  England  and  America.  German  biita» 
ral  crimmis^ii.n.  Inline  fi.if.ix  hi-K  i<  I y  ("Riimani  i".  Socictas Littcrari* 
I  luni;arico-Jud,iii- a,  the  \'irr'.n<-fe  t  ofumunal  f)t:'  'l:.ratiiirn.  and  ru'T 
other*  to  whii  h  ni  ly  lie  adilid  the  20  voU.  of  the  Jr\ruh  (J>fca»vrS7 
Frvif-,i :  S<.h(  ri  r.  Hci  hlr.frkiJlntut  dfr  J udrn  (i<)Ol);  .M.  Oudririaa 
Ceuku  hte  da  Enirkunistreieni  umd  der  CuUur  itr  Jhden  (.  t  &80.  &c 
A.  L.croy-Bcaulicu,  hmtl  OMMg  At  Ifttims  (iSgS):  I.  Abrahan 
Jemih  L$fe  in  Ikt  Middle  Aftt  (i8q6>.-C.  F.  Aobott.  Jsrotl  t»  Emftf 
(190s)  iC.Caro,  WtrtukaflsgtKh.fhtr  der  Judn  f  1908) ;  M  Philippsc.-. 
XrufiU  GtithitkU  del  judiickfn  l  .  i'tfi  {i'j07.  &i .);  So*uk.  J»dii:k 
Statiatk  (190J);  and  tuch  special  work*  at  H.  Croat.  CsMa  Jmdma 
(i097>«Ae^  (LAI 

JEWSBURY.  GERALDINE  ENDSOR  f iSi j-iSSo).  EnrLsi 
writer,  dauRhlcr  of  1  hoinas  Jewsbury,  a  .Manchester  merthiic 
«j>  liotii  in  iSi,'  at  .Mea-.liain.  Der!))  dure.  Her  first  novel,  ZfC 
l/ie  History  of  Tvo  Li.fs,  was  published  in  1845,  and  was  foBoati 
by  Tht  HalJ  SiiUrs  (1^48),  Uarian  Wilhtrt  (tSst).  Cmaum 
Herbert  (185$).  Tiie  Strrtwt  itf  CtmUUy  (i>56).  Xigki  m  W*m 
(1859).  In  1830  the  was  tnvlted  by  Charles  Dieke 
for  UtiuduU  Wards;  for  many  years  she  was  a  fr 
iributor  to  the  Atkenatum  and  other  journals  and  magatiKS 
It  is,  however,  mainly  on  account  of  her  friendship  « ith  Thvi_> 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  that  her  name  is  rcmcmfxrcd.  Cir;<e 
described  her.  after  their  tir>t  meeting  in  1841. as"  one  of  the  :t  :< 
interesting  young  women  I  have  seen  for  years;  clear  ddKiu 
sense  and  courage  looking  out  of  her  small  sylph  like  Agmr* 
From  this  lime  till  Mrs  Carlyle's  death  in  1866.  Ceraldinc  Je» 
bury  was  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends.  The  select  imm  fxm 
Ceraldinc  Jewsbury 's  letters  to  Jane  Welsh  Ca  rly  le  ( 1  Sg  rd  Ma 
Aleiandcr  Ireland)  prove  how  eontdcntial  were  the  relai4d» 
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between  Ihe  two  women  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1854 
Miss  Jewsbury  removed  from  Manchester  to  London  to  be  near 
her  friend.  To  her  Carlyle  turned  for  sympathy  when  his  wife 
died;  and  at  his  request  she  wrote  down  some  "  biographical 
anecckitei  "  of  Mn  Ceityte'a  diikflMod  and  early  aianied  Ulc. 
Cailyle's  commrnt  wu  that  **  few  or  nooe  of  tboe  BUimthret  are 
comi  t  in  details,  but  there  fs  a  certain  mythical  truth  In  all  or 
most  of  I  hem;"  and  he  added,  "  the  Geraldine  accounts  Of  her 
(Mrs  Carlylc's)  childhood  are  substantially  correct."  He  ac- 
cepted them  as  the  groundwork  for  his  own  essay  on  "  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,"  with  which  they  were  therefore  incorporated  by 
Froude  when  editing  Carlyle*s  ReminisrtHces.  Miss  Jewsbury 
was  consulted  by  Froude  when  he  was  preparing  Carlylc's 
biograplHri  ud  her  leoollectioii  of  her  friend'a  confidences  coo> 
firmed  the  tuqiidoa  that  Cailyle  had  on  one  ocauhm  Med 
physical  violence  towards  his  wife.  Miss  Jewsbury  further 
informed  Froude  that  the  secret  of  the  domtsiic  troubles  of  the 
Carlyles  I.iy  in  the  fact  that  C,irl\Ie  had  been  "one  of  those 
persons  who  ought  never  to  have  married,"  and  that  Mrs  Carlyle 
had  at  one  lime  contemplated  having  her  marriage  legnlly  an- 
nulled (see  My  Relali<ms  mth  Cariylr,  by  James  Anthony  Froude, 
iQoj).  The  endeavour  has  been  made  to  diacicdit  Miss  Jews- 
bory  in  itlatioo  to  this  natter,  bttt  there  leems  to  bo  no  luAdeiit 
ground  for  doubtbig  that  ihe  accurately  repeated  what  dw  had 
learnt  from  Mrs  Carlyle's  own  b'ps.  Miii  JemAnty  died  in 
London  on  the  jjrd  of  September  1880. 

JEWS  BARS,  the  popular  name  of  .1  funpjs,  known  botani- 
cally  as  Hirntol'i  auru  uh^  judar,  so  called  from  ils  shape,  whii  h 
aomewhat  resembles  a  human  car.  It  is  very  thin,  flexible,  fli-sh- 
colourcd  to  dark  brown,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad.  It  is 
common  on  branches  of  elder,  which  it  often  kills,  and  is  also 
found  on  elin»  willow,  oak  and  other  ticek  It  waa  fonnerly 
prcacrihed  aa  a  reniedy  for  dropsy* 

JKirS  HARP,  or  Jew's  Thump  (Fr.  ptimbarie,  O.  Tt.  tromfe, 
{ronde;  Ger.  Mundkarmenka,  Maultrammd,  Brummtisen',  Ital. 
a  jci-ia-pntsieri  or  spJssn  ptnslrTo),  a  small  musical  instrument 
of  percussion,  known  for  centuries  all  over  Europe.  "Jew's 
trump  "  is  the  older  name,  and  "  trump  "  is  still  used  in  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  "  Jew's  " 
from  "  jaws  "  or  Vt.jcu,  hut,  though  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  associatinf  the  inunmient  with  the  Jetn,  It  is  certain  that 
**  Jew^  "  is  the  otiginal  form  (see  the  JV<v  BnfitA  Dkthnary  and 
C.  B.  Mount  fn  tfctes  and  Qturiet  (Oct.  23,  1897,  p.  3J1). 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  slender  tongue  of  steel  riveted  at 
one  end  to  the  base  of  a  poar-i-hapcd  slid  I'lup-.thcolhcrend of 
the  tongue,  left  free  and  passing  out  bitwcm  the  two  branches 
of  the  frame,  terminates  in  a  sharp  bend  at  rtj;lit  angles,  to  enable 
the  player  to  dcprt  it  hy  an  clastic  blow  and  thus  set  it  vibrating 
while  tirmly  frr  .  :[  >;  ;hr  branches  ot  the  frame  against  his  teeth. 
Tiie  vibrations  of  the  steel  tongue  produce  a  compound  sound 
composed  of  a  fundamental  and  fts  harmonics.  By  using  the 
cavity  of  \\ve  mouth  as  a  resonator,  each  harmonic  in  succession 
can  be  isolated  and  reinforced,  giving  the  instrument  the 
cosnpaw  abovn.  Tbe  hwer  Iwimonica  of  the  series  cannot  be 
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tfbtalDcd,  owing  to  the  limited  capacity  of  tlie  resonating  cavity. 
The  blacit  notes  on  the  stave  show  the  scale  which  may  be 
produced  by  using  two  harps,  one  tuned  a  fourth  above  the 
other  The  player  on  the  JcW's  harp,  in  order  to  isolate  the 
harmonics,  frames  his  mouth  as  though  intending  to  pronounce 
the  various  vowels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
when  much  energy  and  ingenuity  were  being  expended  in  all 
countries  upon  the  invention  of  new  musical  instruments,  the 
Matdtrummd,  re^ristcncd  MutMarmmin  (the  most  rational 
«f  nil  its  nancs),  attncisd  attention  In  Gnmany  Heinrich 
SdMiUcr  devised  an  Iflfeniotts  bolder  with  a  bsndls,  to  coolain 


five  Jew's  harps,  all  tuned  to  different  notes;  by  holding  one  in 
each  hand,  a  large  compass,  with  duplicate  notes,  became  avail- 
able; he  called  this  complex  Jew's  harp  ilura'  and  with  it  played 
themes  with  variations,  marches,  ^otch  reels,  kc.  Other 
viftuosi,  such  as  EulenUdo.  a  native  of  WUrtembeig,  achieved 
tbe  same  result  by  placing  the  variously  tuned  Jew's  harps  upon 
the  table  fn  front  of  him,  taking  them  up  and  setting  them  down 
as  required.  Eulenstein  created  a  sensation  in  London  in  1817 
by  playing  on  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Jew's  harps.  In  i8a8 
Sir  Charles  W'heatstone  published  an  essay  on  the  technique  of 
the  instrument  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  oj  Scirnce.      (K.  S.) 

JBZEBBL  (Heb.  l-tebti,  perhaps  an  artificial  form  to  suggest 
"  un-exalted,"  a  divine  name  or  its  equivalent  would  naturally 
be  cipected  instead  of  tbe  fiist  vU»ble),  wife  of  Abab.  Ung  of 
bnel  (i  Kings  xvl.  31),  and  mother  of  AthaHah,  in  the  Bible. 
Her  father  Eth-baat  (Ithobal,  Jos.,  tontra  Ap.  i.  18)  «as  king  of 
Tyre  and  priest  of  the  goddess  Aslarte.  He  had  usurpe<l  the 
throne  and  was  the  first  im[»ortant  Phoenician  kjnp.iftcr  Hiram 
(see  PiiorfJiciA).  Jeze  bel,  a  true  d.'iuphicr  of  a  priest  of  A&tartc, 
showed  herself  hostile  to  the  worshij)  of  V'ahweh,  and  to  his 
prophets,  whom  she  relentlessly  pursued  (1  Kings  xviii.  4-13;  see 
Elijab).  She  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  virile  character,  and 
hecanw  notorious  for  the  pan  she  teoh  In  the  matter  of  Nabotb's 
vtRcynd.  When  tbe  JetrccUto*  ah^b  refused  to  scH  tbe 
family  inheritance  to  the  king,  Jeiebel  ireachcnusly  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  with  the  help  of  false 
witnesses  he  was  found  guilty  .md  condemned  to  death.  For 
this  the  prophet  Elijah  pronounced  a  s^>lemn  curse  upon  Ahab 
and  jL:'.fl)el,  which  was  fulfilled  whrn  Jrhu,  who  was  anointed 
king  at  Elisha's  instigation,  killed  the  son  Jchoram,  massacred 
all  the  family,  and  had  Jezebel  destroyed  (1  Kings nL;  S  XingI 
ix.  ti-48).  What  is  t^  of  her  cornea  fiwn  aoofccs  writtta 
under  the  hifluence  of  stiong  iri||^oiM  biw;  among  tbe  eiaggsr* 
athms  most  be  redmned  1  Kings  xvlti.  13,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  ifx.  18  and  xxil.  6.  A  ffleral  interpretation  of  the  reference 
to  Jezebel's  idolatry  (r  Kinps  it  ?j)  has  made  her  name  a  by- 
word for  a  false  prophetess  in  Mv.  ii.  20.  Her  name  is  often 
used  in  modem  English  as  a  synonym  for  an  abandoned  woman 
or  one  who  paints  her  face.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JEZRBEL  (Heb.  "  God  son-s  "),  the  capital  of  the  Israelite 
monarchy  under  Ahab,  and  the  scene  of  stirring  Biblkai  events 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  i ;  i  Kings  xxi ;  a  Kings  ix.  >i-37).  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  great  plain  (Eadraelon)  dominated  by  tbe 
city  ("  valley  of  Jczrecl,"  Josh.  xvil.  16.  &c.).  The  site  hu 
never  been  Icvsl,  and  the  prewnt  village  Zrrcln  retains  the  name 
radically  unchanged.  In  Creek  (e  jf  Judith)  the  n.imc  appears 
under  the  form  'V-tipariKk;  it  is  Sirjdela  in  the  Bordinux  Pilgrtm, 
and  to  the  Crusaders  the  pKicc  was  known  as  Parvum  Gtrinum, 
The  modern  stone  village  stands  on  a  bare  rorky  knoll,  500ft. 
above  the  broad  northern  valley,  at  the  north  extremity  of  n 
long  ledge,  terminating  in  sleep  dills,  forming  pait  of  the  chain 
of  Mt  CHboa.  The  boildingB  are  modem,  hot  some  srartv 
remains  of  rock-liewn  wtnepressesand  a  few  scattered  sarcr<i  I 
mark  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  The  view  over  the  plains;  is  tmc 
and  extensive.  It  is  vain  now  to  look  for  .Ahab"s  palace  or 
Naboih's  vineyard.  The  fountain  menlioncil  in  i  Sam.  xxix.  1 
is  [>erhaps  the  fine  spring  ' Aitt  el  Sfeiyyila,  north  of  the  village, 
a  shallow  pool  of  good  water  full  of  small  fish,  rising  between 
black  basalt  boulders:  or  more  probably  the  copious  'Aim  Jalai, 

A  second  dty  nsmed  Jezrecl  lay  in  the  hill  country  of  Judab, 
somewliefe  near  Hebnm  (Josh-  xv.  s6>.  This  was  tbe  native 
place  of  DavU's  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43). 

Si  r.  for  .Tn  oxcrll.  nt  dexription  of  the  scenety  and  history  of  the 
Iwaclite  Jczrecl,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hiil.  Ceog.  xix. 

JHABVA,  a  native  stale  of  Central  India,  in  the  Bhopawar 

agency.   Area,  with  the  dependency  of  Rutanmal,  1336  sq.  m. 

'See  AUg.  muut  7it  H  eip/ij;.  )8i6).  p.  506.  and  Brilofe  5, 
where  the  convtruriion  ol  the  initruinents  t»  descrilxd  and  llluv 
traird  and  ihr  sy»tcm  o(  nouiion  shown  in  various  pieces  of  music 

'  According  to  another  tradition  Naboih  lived  al  Samaria  (xxi  1 
ILXX.I.  18  icq. ;  cf.  xxii.  iS).  A  similar  confusion  regarding  the 
nog's  home  appean  in  a  lungs  X.  It  compared  «^hm  1.17 
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the  »bcri|?M>  BhOs.  Ertimiiwi  rvwm^  trihm, 
£ieoa  MaagancM  and  opium  ue  exported.  l%e  drfef ,  wbote 

titb  b  raja,  is  a  Rajput  of  ihc  Rathor  <l,in,  dcsccndci^  from  a 
Itnncb  of  the  Jtxihpur  Umily.  Raj.i  Udai  biiiglj  was  iiACiltd 
ia  wiib  the  powers  of  administmuon. 
-  The  town  of  JUAUUA  (pop.  3354)  stands  on  the  bank,  of  a  lake, 
■od  is  surrounded  by  a  inud  wall.  A  di<pcri>.irj'  .ir.d  a  gucsl- 
bouse  were  conatructcd  to  commemorate  Queen  ViOocia'i 
DiaiQond  Jubilee  ia  1897. 

JHAUWAB, «  BMivt  itMa  o<  lodk,  in  tlw  K^iptitaM 
pop^  (>9a>X  9^*ni  «tto>ted  (evtanc^  £16^000;  uftMM,  . 
Area,  Sto  Bi.  Tbc  niliMfMaH|)r«f  JkdMWr  beloap  to  the 
Jh&la  dan  of  Rajputs,  and  tlwir  tUKnten  litre  petty  chiefs 
of  (lal»'ad  in  the  district  of  Jhalawar,  in  Kathiawar.  About 
I7cy  one  o(  the  youngcr  sons  of  the  head  of  the  clan  left  his 
country  with  his  ion  to  try  his  forti.ru  .  at  Dtlhi  At  Kolah 
he  left  his  sun  Madhu  Singh,  who  soon  became  a  favourite  with 
the  maharaja.  and  received  from  him  an  important  pO!,t,  which 
becaiDC  hereditary.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  Koiah  raja* 
{tfll),  the  country  was  leit  to  the  chaifc  ol  2Ulira  S«n(h,  a 
iwriwiilint  ol  llaOhu  SiBgh.  Fram  Uwt  Uim  Zalin  Sincb  ww 
tto  Ml  ruler  o(  Kolali.  li«bcmightliioairaBd«f«lit*ttof 
prosperity,  and  vadcr  Ut  MlaiBJilnlio«»  wkldi  lasted  over 
forty-five  ycvt,  tkt  Xotah  territory  wu  itipected  by  all  panics. 
In  1S38  it  was  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  Kotah, 
to  dismember  ihe  state,  and  to  create  the  new  principality  of 
Jhalawar  as  a  scp.irate  provision  for  the  descendants  of  Zalim 
Singh.  The  districts  thin  severed  from  Kotah  were  considered 
to  represent  one-third  (.(1  jo, 000)  of  the  income  of  Kotah;  by 
ticftiy  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and 
agned  to  pay  an  annual  liibttte of  £Sooo.  Madan  Singh  received 
tlH  tilk  of  BikkanjA  raaa,  «m4  placed  OA  the  ttioc  footing  «• 
tlwoUitrchtabbiR^ipiiuiit.  IIidltdteiS4s.  Aaadopiodioa 
of  hit  tuccestor  took  tht  MMM  at  Zala  Sbl^  lA  llf  J  M  liMMB* 
ing  chief  of  Jhabmir.  Re  wu  a  adoor  aad  wn  ml  invMtod 
with  goveniing  powers  till  Owing  to  his  maladminis- 

tration, his  relations  with  the  British  government  became 
strained,  and  he  was  finally  deposed  in  1806,  "on  .nfcuni  c( 
persistent  misgovcrnment  and  proved  unfitness  for  the  powers 
o(  a  ruling  chief."  He  went  to  live  at  Benares,  on  a  pension  ol 
iiooo;  and  the  administration  was  placed  ia  the  haada  of  the 
British  resident.  After  much  COOaideraUoB,  tho  §MtnmuA 
fODtvod  is  to  break  «p  ihoatacc^  mlMlBg  dwfmicr  pan 
to  Ketok,  l«l  laaiiBi  tha  lw9  diaifitia  ol  aahabad  and  the 
Ckaaaaakla  telo  •  MV  aiate^  «kU  caM  iate  aiiiUMe  la  iSw, 
Md  of  which  Kuamr  Bbawatil  ^gh,  a  dcflcendaat  of  the 
Origin.il  Zalim  Singh,  was  appointed  chief. 

The  chief  town  is  Patav,  or  Jhalbapatan  (pop.7oss),  founded 
close  to  an  eld  file  \>\  Z.ili-n  Sinj;h  in  1796,  by  the  side  of 
an  artificial  hike.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  chief  exports 
of  the  stale  being  opium,  oil  seeds  and  cotton.  The  palace  is 
at  the  cantonment  or  chhaoni,  4  m.  north.  The  ancient  site 
near  the  town  wasoccvptod  Ify  the  city  of  L'handrawati,  said  to 
have  ten  dotnyad  kt  the  tiaae  of  Auuncaebi.  The  tMU 
hium  «r  ka  nowlM  ia  the  teaipla  of  SliaiiBwar  Mafeadm 
(«.  600). 

JHAHO,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Multan 

division  of  the  Punjab.  Thctov..!.  whir  h  fDrmsoncmunirip.Tlily 
with  the  newer  and  now  more  ir  i[«iri.iiii  ijinrtcr  of  Magbia;j.T, 
is  about  3  ni.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab.  Founded 
by  Mai  Khan,  a  Sial  chieftain,  in  146J,  it  long  formed  the 
capital  of  a  Mabornmcdan  state.  Pop.  (1901),  24,381.  ^fflgWf*— 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  metal  ware. 

The  DiSTUCT  or  Juano  catenda  along  both  sides  of  the 
Cbeaalih  including  iu  coafiacixca  with  the  Jhdun  and  the 
Itavf.  Am.  37i«  tq.  m  Pep.  (1901),  378,695.  ibowing  an 
apparent  decrease  of  13  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  creation  of 
the  district  of  Lyallpur  in  1004-  But  actually  the  population 
increased  by  i  ?j  "i  i^n  ifie  old  are.i.  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Chenab  canal  and  the  colonixation  of  the  tract  irrigated  by  it. 

"  olamol 
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A  branch  of  the  Norih-Westem  railway  entcn  the  disliia  it 

this  quarter,  extending  throughout  iu  entire  leng!ih.  Th| 
SoutL  rn  jech  Doab  railw.iy  mims  \hx  south.  The  princqiil 
iiiiiu^t ne*  are  the  KiiiniiiK.  pre^.^ng  and  wta'.jiig  of  cotton. 

jhang  contains  the  ruins  of  bhi  rkol,  idenlilkd  with  one  of 
the  towns  taken  by  Alexander.  Jn  modern  times  the  history  of 
Jhang  centres  in  the  famous  clan  of  Sials,  \kho  exercised  aa 
extensive  sway  over  a  Large  tract  beiwcci)  Sbahpur  and  Moltan, 
with  little  dependence  on  the  imperial OBUrt  at  Delhi,  until  they 
iinalty  fell  before  the  All-abMrbiaf  power  of  Raiijit  Singh.  The 
Siala  of  Jhang  are.  IfahoflMnedaaa  «f  liJiNg  deacent,  wbeie 
ancestor,  lUi  Shankar  of  DaraMfW,  MMtaaled  eaity  ia  the 
13th  century  from  the  Gangeiic  DoalK  la  the  beginning  of  the 
lo'h  century  Mah.Tr.ij.i  R.injit  Singh  invaded  Jhang,  and  cap- 
tured the  ."^i.il  tliicf;aii)'s  urritory.  The  latter  recovered  a  small 
portion  aficrward.'i,  which  he  was  allowed  to  ret.iin  on  payment 
of  a  ycaily  tribute.  In  1S47,  after  the  establishii.tnt  of  the 
British  ai^ency  at  Lahore,  the  disiiicl  came  under  tlic  chur^c  of 
the  Driti&h  government;  and  in  1S48  Ismail  Khan,  the  Sial 
leader,  rendered  important  services  against  the  rebel  chiefs,  for 
whicb  lie  leceivod  a  penaioa.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the 
Sal  leader  again  pnav^^  Ua  kyilty  Iv  aeiving  ia  penon  on  the 
Briildi  aidt.  Hia  peMoa  waa  aftcrwaida  Increased,  aad  ka 
obtdnad  the  title  of  khan  bahadur,  with  a  imaU  jasir  for  life. 

JHANSI,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  Thccity  is  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway  system,  whence  four  lines  diverge  to 
Agra,  Cawoporc,  Al!.ih.ibad  and  Dhopal.  I'op.  (1001),  55,724 
A  stone  fort  crowns  a  miglibouritip  roik  1  ortneriy  the  capital 
of  a  Mahratla  principality,  which  lapsed  to  the  Britisii  in  1S33, 
it  was  during  the  Mutiny  the  scene  of  disaffection  and  massacre. 
It  was  then  made  over  to  Cwaiiof,  but  kaa  been  takca  back  ia 
exchange  for  other  territory.  Even  «hea  tte  city  waa  irilkia 
GwaUoTi  ite  cMI  hcadqptaiteia  and  tit  caatonment  wen  at 
^aarf  Naoabnd,  imdcr  nil  walla.  Jhaui  ia  the  principial  ccaife 
for  the  agricdtoial  Uadt  «l  ite  (tattfet.  btt  itt  ■MiBhrtna 

are  small. 

l  lie  District  or  JiiASSi  was  enlarged  in  iS<)i  by  the  i.ncor 
poration  of  the  former  district  of  Laliipur,  which  cxtcrJs 
farther  into  the  hill  country,  almost  entirely  surrounded  L  . 
aativestalcs.    Combined  area,  .;6jS  sq.  m.    I'op.  (igot),  616.750 
ibowing  a  decrease  of  10  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  rcsulu  of 
iaadne.  The  nwia  line  and  braachca  of  the  Indian  Midland  lal* 
way  aarve  the  dittfict,  whicb  forma  a  portba  ol  tha  ldl|  fiooaUy 
of  Bunddkkaad,  alepiac  dowa  ffomt  the  outUeca  «f  tha  l^ndhyaa 
range  on  the  aotttb  to  the  tribuurica  of  the  Jumna  on  the  north. 
The  extreme  south  is  composed  of  parallel  rows  o(  long  ai  ! 
narrow-ridged  hills.    Through  the  intervening  valleys  the  riv.  ri 
flow  down  impetuously  over  ledges  of  granite  or  quart.:.    .\\  .  ■ 
of  the  hilly  region,  the  rocky  granite  chains  gradually  \obc  ih; . 
selves  in  dusters  of  smaller  hills.    The  northern  portion  cr.i  >. 
of  the  level  plain  of  Bundelkhand,  disiingui.-.hcd  for  its  deep  black 
soil,  known  as  mar,  arul  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  cl 
cotton.  The  district  it  intertectcd  or  bounded  by  three  ptjodpai 
riveta— ihe RahoJ.  Betwa and Dhaaan.  ThediMrfciiinaiAcal 
ttpk  aad  PWtions  of  it  are  bttulaiad  by  Ite  attrrotindinc  native 
iiatea.  xhe  principal  crops  ate  nflleis,  cotton,  oB-secds,  pulses, 
wheat,  gran  and  barley.    Thedcstrui  ti' r  '  ,  •  )  pra'^s  has  prove  ! 
ns  Rrcat  a  pest  here  as  elsewhere  in  iiundelkhand.   Jbanai  i» 
esp('<  iaily  eiposn]  to  blights,  droughts,  floods,  ^"ihtflflBa,  Cpi< 
demies,  and  ihtir  natural  consequence — famine. 

Nothing  is  kno»n  with  certainty  as  to  the  history  of  thb 
district  before  the  period  of  Ckandel  rule,  about  the  iith  century 
of  our  era.  To  this  epoch  asnft  be  referred  the  artificial  mer- 
voinaadaxUicauialieaMiBaoftkabiUyntioB.  IbeOMndeii 
weee  awceiadcd  by  ihcto  tervaBia  ike  Khanpn,  «te  Mt  tl* 
fort  of  Kaiar,  lying  Jut  outride  the  British  border.  Aboot 
the  14th  century  the  Bundrlas  poured  down  upon  the  plains, 
and  gradually  spread  themselves  over  ilie  whole  rigion  v. hifh 
now  bears  their  name.   The  Mahommcdan  governors  were 
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Mahrattu.  They  cme  tP  Ml  mliHiicr  with  thdr  Mcastoined 
promptitude,  and  were  rewarded  on  the  rajali  teth  in  1734, 

by  the  bequest  of  one-third  of  hh  dornini'ins.  Their  geniTal 
founded  the  city  of  jhan-si,  and  jicoplcd  it  with  inhabitants 
from  Orchha  state.  In  1S06  British  proicciion  was  promised 
to  the  Mahratta  chief,  and  in  1817  the  peshwa  cedcid  to  the 
Bait  India  Company  all  hts  rights  over  BundelkJiand.  In  1S53 
the  nja  died  childlcw,  and  his  territories  lapsed  to  the  British. 
The  Jhaui  state  and  the  Jakon  and  Chanderi  districts  were 
then  fmNd  iat«  a  supcnBtaBdanqr*  Tha  widow  of  tiia  nja 
cwwMBrad  Iwmlf  aggrieved  bacauM  iba  waa  not  allowed  to 
adopt  an  heir,  and  because  the  slaaffttcrof  cattle  was  permitted 
in  the  Jhansi  territory.  Reports  were  Spread  which  excited 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindus.  The  events  of  1857 
accortiingly  found  Jhansi  ripe  for  mutiny.  In  June  a  few  men 
of  the  12th  native  infantry  seized  the  fort  containing  the  trcasu.-c 
and  magazine,  and  maaaaoed  the  European  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Eveiywiien  the  iiMial  anarchic  quarrels  rose  among 
iha  Nbda,  and  the  cjoontiy  was  phudcied  BBodleaiiy.  The 
mat  pot  haaalf  at  the  haad  «( the  nbds»  end  died  hnvdy  in 
battle.  It  was  not  till  Notvcnber  iSsS,  aftor  n  eoks  of  sharp 
contesU  with  various  guerflh  leaders,  that  the  work  of  reorgan- 
ization was  fairly  sot  on  foot. 

JHBLUM,  or  Jehlam  (HyJiisfxs  of  the  Greeks),  a  river  of 
northern  India.  It  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  "  five  rivers  "  of 
the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  north-east  of  the  Kashmir  state, 
flows  through  the  dty  of  Srinagar  and  the  Wdar  lake,  issues 
tkroB^  tlie  Fir  Panjai  ranfe  by  tlie  natrow  pass  of  Baramula, 
nDd  enlen  Biltkh  toritoiy  fai  the  Jbehun  district.  Thence  it 
flovs  ttawn^  the  ^aloe  el  the  FMiJab,  fanning  the  boundary 
between  the  Jccfa  Deab  and  the  Staid  Segar  Deab,  and  flnelljr 
joins  the  Chenab  at  Timmu  after  a  course  of  450  miles.  The 
Jhelum  colony,  in  the  Shahpur  district  of  the  Punjab,  formed  on 
the  example  of  the  Chen;ilj  colony  in  looi,  is  designed  to  contain 
a  total  irrigable  arc.i  of  1,1 30,000  acres.  The  Jlielura  canal  is  a 
smaller  work  than  the  Chenab  canal,  but  its  silt  is  noted  for 
iU  fertilizing  qualities.  Both  projects  have  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  ctdthmtfln. 

JHIUni.  «r  Jnun,  •  toam  end  dirtiict  of  Britiab  India, 
IntheRmmMndidlvlBtonoftbePunfrik  The  town  briknsMI 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jhetum,  here  ooaaed  hf  •  biid|e 
of  the  North- Western  raihvay,  103  m.  N.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (1901), 
14. ^51.  It  i;  a  moilcrn  town  with  river  and  riilwriy  tr.idc 
(principally  in  timber  from  Kashmir),  boat-building  and  canlon- 
menls  for  a  cavalry  and  four  infantry  regiments. 

The  District  or  Jueluv  stretchc-s  from  the  river  Jhelum 
almost  to  the  Indus.  Area,  2813  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  501,424, 
slwwinf  ndeaeaaeof  s%iathedecade.  Salt  is  quarried  at  the 
Bfnjro  ndae  la  Oe  Shit  Range.  There  aie  two  coal-mines,  the 
only  ones  worked  in  the  province,  from  iriddl  tbeNortb^Westem 
taOway  obtains  put  of  iU  supply  of  oeeL  The  cUef  centre  of 
tboaalt  trade  is  Find  Dadan  Khan  ^pop.  n,77o)-  The  district 
{s  croased  by  the  main  line  of  the  Xorih-WestcrTi  railway,  and 
also  traversed  along  the  south  by  a  branch  line.  The  river 
Jhelum  is  navigable  throughout  the  district,  which  forms  the 
aouth-eastem  portion  of  a  rugged  Himalayan  spur,  extending 
between  die  Indue  and  Jhdnm  to  the  borders  of  the  Sind  Sagar 
DoA.  Itn  anacqr  is  weiy  pletiucsque.  although  not  of  so  wild 
a  chanctcr  as  the  mountain  region  of  Rawalpindi  to  the  north, 
•nd  is  lifted  up  in  places  by  smiling  patchcsofcidthpatedirBHey. 
The  backbone  of  the  district  is  formed  by  the  Salt  Range,  a 
treble  line  of  parallel  hills  running  in  three  long  forks  from  cast 
to  west  throughout  its  whole  breadth.  The  range  rises  in  bold 
precipices,  broken  by  gorges,  clothed  with  brushwood  and  tra- 
versed by  streams  which  are  at  first  pure,  but  soon  become 
impregnated  with  the  saline  matter  over  which  ihcy  pass. 
Between  the  line  of  hills  lies  a  picturesque  table-land,  in  which 
tbe  beentiful  little  lake  of  Katlar  Kahat  nestlca  amongst  the 
minor  tUgce.  North  of  the  Salt  Range,  tbe  ceoatiy  extends 
upwards  in  an  elevated  plateau,  diversified  by  countless  ravines 
Msd  fissures,  until  it  loses  itseli  in  tangled  maases  of  Rawalpindi 


mountaina.  In  tins  ragged  tract  cMMwtloBiinie and  AfBcvIt, 
the  aei  being  choked  with  aaUne  nutter.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Sak  Range,  however,  a  small  strip  of  level  soil  lies  along  the 

ti^nVs  of  thf  Jhelum,  and  is  thickly  dotted  with  prosperous 
VLil;!^;c!,  The  drainaRe  of  the  district  is  determined  by  a  low 
central  watershed  running  north  and  south  at  ri>;lu  a.-i^lrs  to 
the  Salt  Range.  The  waters  of  the  western  portion  find  their 
way  into  the  Sohan,  and  finally  Into  the  Indus;  those  of  the 
opposite  slope  collect  themselves  into  small  tomnts,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Jhelum. 

The  Uatoiy  of  the  district  dates  bacfc  to  the  senf-mythiGal 
period  of  the  ifeiHillnls.  ninda  tisdlflon  reptescnts  die 
Salt  Range  as  theteftlgBOf  the  five  Pandnva  brethren  during 
the  period  of  their  eiile,  and  cverj-  salient  point  in  its  scciu-ry  is 
connected  with  some  l;gcnd  of  the  national  heroe-.  Modern 
research  has  fixed  the  site  of  the  conflict  between  Alexander 
and  Poms  as  within  Jhelum  district,  although  the  exact  point 
at  which  Alexander  efleclcd  the  passage  of  the  Jhelum  (or 
Hydaspcs)  is  disputed.  After  this  event,  we  have  little  infor- 
mation with  fcpid  tn  the  condition  of  the  distiict  imtil  the 
Ifeheamedan  eonqucal  bnraght  beck  Hteiatwe  and  history 
to  Upper  India.  Tbe  Janjnahs  and  Jats,  who  now  hold  the 
Salt  Range  and  its  northern  plateau  respectively,  appear  to 
h.ive  l>ecn  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  Ghalckars  seem  to 
represent  an  early  wave  of  conquest  from  the  e.asf ,  and  they  still 
iiih:>bit  t)ie  whole  eastern  slo[ic  o!  the  (',i5tr;'.  t ;  while  the  .'Xw.ins, 
who  now  cluster  in  the  western  plain,  are  apparently  later 
invaders  from  the  opposile  quarter.  The  Ghakkan  were  the 
dominant  race  at  the  period  of  the  fint  hiahommedan  inconioM^ 
and  long  continued  to  ret^  tbeb  lAdqindcaee;  Svrhig  (be 
flonrishing  period  of  the  Mdgai  dfaaaltf,  the  flhakkar  chieftains 
were  prosperous  and  loyal  vassals  of  theheoae  of  Baber;  bnt  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Delhi  Empire  Jhelum  fell,  like  its  neighbours, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Sikhs.  In  1765  Guj;ir  Sin>;h  defeated  the 
last  independent  Ghakkar  prince,  and  reduced  the  wild  moun- 
taineers to  subjection.  His  son  succeeded  to  his  dominions, 
until  1810,  when  he  fell  before  the  irresistible  power  of  Ranjit 
Singh.  In  1840  the  district  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh 
territories,  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

jURQia,  RUDOLP  von  (i8i»-i<9a},  Geiniaa  jtutat.  km 
bom  «■  tin  send  of  Angnt  iSi 8  at  Anrlch  fai  East  Fkicsbnd, 
wbei*  Ui  father  practked  as  a  lawyer.  Young  Jhering  entered 
the  unlvenlty  of  Reldetberg  In  i8j6  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
German  sttidents,  visited  successively  Giiltingen  and  Berlin. 
G  F.  Puchta,  the  author  of  Crschichic  des  Rerhl^  hri  dem  rdmisrIifH 
Vclkf,  alone  of  all  his  teachers  apix  ars  to  hav!'  ^  'irn  fl  !iis  admir- 
ation and  influenced  the  bent  of  his  mind.  .After  graduating 
doctor  juris,  Jhering  established  himself  in  1844  at  Bottl  aa 
privatdocent  lot  Roman  law,  and  delivered  pubUc  lectnitt  on 
the  Grill  da  rimisdum  JUdHt,  the  tbcne  wUdi  nay  be  said  to 
have  ooaititaled  bit  lUe^ivorib  la  1845  be  became  an  ovdtawy 
professor  at  Basel,  ta  1844  at  Roetocfc,  in  1849  at  Kiel,  and  m 
i??jT  .It  Giessen.  Upon  all  these  seats  of  learning  he  left  his 
m;uk;  beyond  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  he  animated  the 
dry  bones  of  Roman  law.  The  German  juristic  world  was  still 
under  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Savigny  cult,  and  the  older 
school  looked  askance  at  the  daring  of  the  young  professor,  who 
essayed  to  adapt  the  old  to  new  exigencies  and  to  build  up  a 
system  of  natural  jurisprudence.  This  is  the  keynote  of  his 
famous  work,  Geist  dtt  rSmUdun  Rechts  auj  den  wertckiedenm 
Stitftm  timm  Acn«eMMif  (1853-1865),  wUcb  for  ottghiallty  of 
conccpthm  and  lucidity  of  sdoitific  reasoidng  placed  its  author 
in  the  forefront  of  modem  Roman  Jtirlsts.  It  b  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  the  reputation 
of  Jhering  was  as  high  as  tliat  of  Savigny  in  the  first.  Their 
metho<ls  were  almost  diametrically  opposed.  S.lvtgny  and  his 
school  represented  the  conservative,  historical  tendency.  In 
Jhering  the  philosophical  conception  of  jurisprudence,  as  a 
science  to  be  utilised  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  social  interests  of  mankind,  waa  predominant.  In  1868 
Jhering  ncGCpMd  the  chair  of  Roman  Law  at  ^^na,  where  hla 
htfWKNWO—  mt  awwded,  not  oa|y  with  legnlar  atndenti  bat 
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vtth  nttotall  professions  and  even  of  the  highest  nnks  in  the 
official  world.  He  became  one  of  the  lions  of  society,  the 
Austrian  emperor  conferring  upon  him  in  1872  a  tide  of  hereditary 
ittbilUy.  BtittoaniadcoosUtutediikehbitbewdiJiuiictionft 
ct  the  Austrian  metnpoUt  became  weariaoowv  and  he  gladly 
exchanged  its  brilliant  circles  lor  the  repose  of  GOttingen,  where 
he  became  professor  in  187  j.  In  this  year  he  had  read  at  Vienna 
btforc  an  admiring  audience  a  lecture,  pubUihed  under  the  title 
of  Dcr  Kampf  urn's  A'rJ./  (1872;  Eng.  trans.,  Banle  for  Rithl, 
1SS4).  Its  surrc-^s  was  cxiraorJinury.  Wiihiji  t'.M)  years  it 
attained  twelve  editioris,  and  it  has  btcn  translated  into  twcnty- 
tix  languages.  This  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Dtr  Z-jtck 
im  Ruki  (i  vols.,  1877-iS^.  In  thew  two  woflu  is  clearly 
teen  Jhering's  individuality.  Hie  Kmff  im*§  RtdU  ihows  tlw 
firmness  of  his  character,  tho  atitailb  «f  Us  sense  of  jiMtka^  and 
bis  juristic  method  and  logjc:  "to  assert  his  rights  is  the  duty 
that  rver>'  responsible  person  owes  to  himself."  In  the  Z-drck 
im  Rtcht  is  perceivcil  the  bent  of  the  author's  intellect.  But 
perhaps  the  hai>;'iL  it  tombination  of  all  his  distinctive  charac- 
teristici  is  to  bc  foun  l  in  his  JurisprwSfttz  dcs  Uiglklun  L'-hns^ 
(1S7C,  Eng.  tr.ms.,  n.-ciV  A  great  feature  of  his  lectures  iivas 
his  so-called  Praklika,  problems  in  Roman  law,  and  a  collection 
of  these  with  hints  for  solution  was  published  as  early  as 
1847  under  the  title  Cmlmlittftik  «*m  Entttkeidmim.  In 
GMtiacen  he  oontintied  to  inxk  mtil  his  death  on  the  t7th  of 
September  1892.  A  short  tloM  previously  he  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  devoted  crowd  of  friends  and  former  pupils,  assembled  at 
\\  illu'lm-!.  ihe  nc?.r  Cas'^el  to  d. li ^.^^te  the  jubilee  of  his  doc- 
torate. .Almost  all  countr;t>  v'.^rt  woitliily  represented,  and 
this  pilgrimage  affords  ati  cMdlenl  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fascination  and  enduring  influence  that  Jhciing 
commanded.  In  appearance  he  was  of  middle  stature,  Us  face 
dcan-cbavcn  and  of  daiaical  mould,  lit  up  with  vivaciqr  and 
lrf**it  *>th  food  nature.  He  was  perhaps  seen  at  Us  best 
when  dispeosiBg  boapitalily  in  Us  om  lKMii&  With  Um  died 
the  best  beloved  and  the  most  talented  of  Roman-law  professors 
of  mcklcrn  time*  It  w.ts  said  of  him  by  Profrssjir  A  lolf  Merkcl 
in  a  mcmori.ii  adJress,  K.  v.  Jlitring  (1893),  thai  lie  iR-lcaged  to 
the  h.ippy  class  of  persons  to  whom  Goethe's  lines  arc  applicable: 
"  Was  ich  in  der  Jugend  gcwiinscht,  d.15  habc  icfi  im  Alter  die 
Fttik,"  and  this  may  justly  be  said  of  him,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  Grisi  dcs  romucJien  Rtckls  and  his  RtdtU- 
gesckuhle.  For  this  work  the  span  oi  a  single  life  wouM  have 
been  insttffideat,  but  what  he  has  left  to  the  world  is  a  OMBiinMnt 
of  vifoTOtts  hiteUectttsl  power  and  stamps  Jhatini  as  aBodtfaal 
thinker  and  untivsUed  exponent  (in  his  pecuBar  Inteipcetatiaa) 
of  the  spirit  of  Roman  bw. 

Among  others  of  bU  works,  all  of  them  characteristic  of  the  author 
and  sparkling  with  wit.  mav  be  mentioned  the  followinj[:  BntrOfe 
tur  Lthrt  ton  Btiiit.  first  published  in  the  Jahrbucher  fur  du  DotnuUtk 
dtt  hmtiten  rbmischtn  und  deuttchen  Pnrct-rrckts,  and  then  separ- 
ately: Der  BrsUionlU,  and  an  article  rntitl«J  "  Ucsitz  "  in  the 
HandicorUrbuck  der  StiiaSrd-iyiensckjjU-n  which  aroused  at 

the  time  much  controversy,  p.ir(ieularlv  on  acnur.t  of  the  oppo^ilion 
manif  St'  ;l  to  i^;riy'>  ronreptlon  of  the  *ubj<' t.  Stc  al;-o  Sckerz 
und  Ernst  in  der  Jurisprudent  (l  880 ;  Das  Schuidmoment  im  rdmiicken 
Frwot-nda  (1867) ;  Diu  TrMMcM  (lUa);  and  among  the  papers  he 
left  behind  him  U*  Vorttttlmklu  iir  ImAmmptn,  a  fragment,  has 
been  published  by  v.  Ehrenbeig  (ifM).  See  for  an  account  of  his 
life  aI*o  M.  de  Jonge.  RwU^  %.  JSmtti  (f8S8);  and  A.  Merkcl, 
Rudolf  rcn  Jkering  (i»93).  (P.  A.  A  ) 

JIBITOS,  a  tribe  of  South  Arr.crit.ia  Indians,  first  met  with 
by  the  I"r..:.L:v  ius  in  i6;6  in  the  foreil  near  the  Huallaga 
liver,  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Lorcto.  After  their  con- 
v^iabn  they  aettk^  In  villa(e$  on  the  vtstcn  baafc  ol  the 
liver. 

JIBUTI  (DjtBoim),  the  dikf  pott  and  capital  of  fimA 
Somaliland*  lo  11'  N.,  43*  10'  E.  Jibuti  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajura 
tbont  tS©  m.  S.W.  of  Aden.  The  town  is  built  on  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  peninsula  partly  uinsi-ting  of  mud  tiats,  which  are 
Spanned  by  cau:e«.iys.  'llic  chief  LuiMings  arc  the  governor's 
palace,  customs-house,  post  ofuce,  and  the  Icnainal  station 
U  the  saa*^  to  Afayaslnin.  The  houses  la  the  EoiopaiB 


quarter  are  built  of  stone,  are  flat-roofed  and  provided  with 
verandas.  I'herc  is  a  (ood  water  supply,  drawn  from  a  reser- 
voir about  3)  DL  distant.  The  harbour  is  land-locked  and 
capacious.  Ocean  atcamen  arc  able  to  enter  it  at  all  atatcs  of 
wind  and  ddo.  Adjoining  tho  malnknd  is  the  native  town, 
consisting  mostly  of  roughly  made  wooden  bouses  with  vdl 
thatched  roofs.  In  it  is  held  a  large  market,  chiefly  for  the 
disposal  of  live  tfoik,  camels,  cattle,  ic.  The  port  is  a  regular 
calling-place  ami  also  a  coaliiiK  station  for  the  steamers  of  the 
Messagerics  M.Tritimcs,  aihl  tlirre  is  a  local  service  to  .Aden. 
Trade  is  confined  to  coaling  passing  ships  and  to  importing  goods 
for  and  exporting  gcmds  from  southern  Abyssinia  via  Harrar, 
there  being  no  local  industries.  (For  statistics  see  Sokaulamv 
FitEKai.)  The  inhabitanu  are  of  many  races— Soaali,  DaoakJ^ 
GaUas^Amienians^  lews,  Aiibl»Indians,  besides  Grwta»  Italiaa^ 
fVcndi  and  other  Eurapeans.  The  population,  whidi  in  t«o» 
when  the  railway  was  building  was  about  15.000.  had  fallen  ii 
1907  to  some  5000  or  6000,  inchidinR  joo  Kuropcaiis. 

Jibuti  was  founded  by  the  I  r^  r.cK  i:i  tS  s.S  in  consequence  of  its 
superiority  to  (Jbok  both  in  resix-ci  to  harbour  accommodation 
aini  in  nearness  to  Harrar.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  the  governor 
of  the  colony  since  May  1896.  Order  is  maintained  by  a  puieigr 
native  police  force.  1  he  port  is  not  fortified. 

JIflARIIiliA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Athapnaeaa 
stodu  Their  former  range  was  In  New  Meadeo,  about  the  hsttd- 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  and  tbcy  are  now  settled 
in  a  reservation  on  (he  northern  border  of  New  Mexico.  Origin- 
ally a  scourge  of  the  district,  tliey  are  now  subdued,  but  rrmaia 
uncivilised.  1  licy  nutnher  .some  800  and  arc  steadily  decreasing. 
The  name  i.  su'l  ii>  he  from  the  Spanish /Monaynhasfccttl^r, in 
reference  lo  their  excellent  basket-work. 

JIDDA  (also  written  Jedoaii,  Djidd.ui,  Djeooeii),  a  town  ia 
Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  31*  28' N.  and  J9**  10' £.  Uiaof 
importance  mainly  as  the  prindpol  iudfag  puteeel  pOgrfMO  to 
Mecca,  bom  which  it  is  about  46  m.  distant.  It  is  dtnatcd  in  n 
low  sandy  plain  backed  by  a  range  of  hills  10  m.  to  the  east,  with 
higher  mountains  bchinil.  'riic  (ov,ii  extend',  aliTij;  the  beach  for 
about  a  mile,  and  is  clk  lujrcJ  l.-y  a  w.cU  v.  nh  towers  at  intervals,  the 
seaward  angles  being  comnianded  hy  two  forts,  in  the  northera 
of  which  are  the  prison  and  other  pulilic  buildings.  There  are 
three  gates,  the  Medina  gale  on  the  north,  the  Mecca  gate 
on  the  cast,  and  the  Yemen  gate  (rarely  opened)  on  the  south; 
there  are  ako  three  small  posterns  on  the  west  side,  the  centre 
one  leading  to  the  quny.  In  front  of  the  Afeocngau  is  a  rambling 
auhorb  with  shops,  coffee  bouses,  and  an  open  aurkct  place; 
befOK  the  Medina  gate  are  the  Turkish  barracks,  and  be>ond 
them  the  holy  place  of  Jidda,  the  tomb  of  "  our  mother  Eve," 
surrounded  by  the  principal  cemetery. 

The  tomb  is  a  «alled  enclosure  laid  to  rcprr%nt  the  dimemioos 
of  the  body,  about  ^uo  [•aces  long  and  15  ft.  brujd.  At  the  facMl  is 
a  small  erection  where  ^ih%  are  d^[lo^ilcd,  and  rather  more  thaa 
half-way  down  a  wliiicna'^licd  dome  encloMM  a  Hmll  dark  dU(>el 
within  which  is  the  bUck  htone  known  a*  El  Smwtk,  tbe  navrL 
The  grave  of  Eve  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  b«t  eacepS  th*  black 
»tone  nothuig  hears  any  aepeet  of  antifuliy  (lee  Barton's  A^gn'iHsp^ 
vol.  iL). 

The  sea  ikce  h  tbe  best  part  of  the  town;  the  bouses  there  are 
lofty  and  «ell  built  of  the  rouf;h  U'T.d  that  crops  o-jt  all  iJv-.g 
the  shore.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  winding.  There  are 
two  mowjui's  of  considcr.ihle  :,iic  and  a  number  of  sni.dler  ones. 
The  outer  suburbs  are  merely  collections  of  brushwood  huts. 
The  bazaars  are  wdl  supplied  with  food-stufTs  imported  by  sea, 
and  f rui  t  and  vegeubles  from  Taif  and  Wadi  Fatima.  The  vnaer 
supply  is  limited  and  bracki&b;  there  are,  however,  two  swoat 
wells  and  a  qaing  7i  nu  from  the  town,  and  Bost  of  the  boMKB 
have  dstems  for  storing  rain-water.  Tbe  cfimate  it  hot  and 
damp,  but  fever  is  not  so  prevalent  .ii  ,it  Mecca.  The  harbour 
though  inconvenient  of  access  is  well  protected  by  coca!  recis; 
there  are,  ho.ve  .  cr,  no  wharves  or  other  dodtiicflitias and CB^pi 
is  landed  in  Mr.all  .\rab  boats,  sambuks. 

The  governor  i^  a  Turkish  kaimakam  under  the  vali  of  Ilejaa, 
and  there  is  a  large  Turkish  garrison;  the  ahanf  of  Mooca^ 
hamewi,  thmigh  Us  afent  at  Jidda  eictdm  aa  sMhoo^ 
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ynrtfadlf  flsperiortotbatof  tbetnltMAdBdrik  Conndates 
an  maintained  by  Cmt  Britaia,  Tnaee,  Attftria,  Russia, 

Hofland,  Belgium  and  Persia.    Tli«  pemanent  popntation 

is  estimated  at  ^o,cx»,  of  which  less  tli.in  Ii.ilf  are  Aral  •.  and  of 
these  a  larj^e  number  arc  foreigners  from  Vcineu  and  Hadramut, 
the  rcrr.iinder  are  BCpOCS  awt  SoOMU  irftll  A  feW  ladllB  and 
Greek  traders. 

*  Jidda  is  said  to  have  been  foooded  by  Persian  merchants  in  the 
caliphate  of  Othmaa,  but  its  great  comrocrdal  pcnqxrity  dates 
from  the  begfaudng  of  the  15th  century  when  H  became  the  centre 
«f  tnde  between  Egypt  and  India.  Don  to  the  time  of 
Bttfckliardt  (1815)  the  Suez  shi|i*  went  no  Carther  than  Jidda, 
where  they  were  met  by  Indian  vcsfcls.  The  introduction  of 
steamers  deprived  Jidda  of  its  place  as  an  emporium,  not  only 
for  Iniian  goods  but  fur  the  |)roducts  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
formerly  were  collected  here,  but  arc  now  largely  exported 
direct  by  steamer  from  Hodeda,  Suakin,  Jibuti  and  Aden. 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pilgrim  traffic 
iritldl  is  now  regarded  as  the  annual  baivaat  «[  Jidda.  The 
mmntft  pumber  td  piilgriiii»amvintl»y  Sf  aacaodi  sa/>oo,uadia 
1903^1904  the  total  came  t«74,6oOb  Tbednasedaiaftuiof  the 
port  is  shouTi  in  its  trade  returns,  for  while  its  esqioeta  decreased 
from  £350,000  in  18S0  to  £15,000  in  J004,  its  Imports  in  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  over  ii,ico,c<x>.  'Ilu'  adwrac  b.ilancc 
of  trade  is  paid  by  a  vcr>-  large  export  ot  >ptcic,  collected  from 
the  pilgrims  during  their  slay  in  the  countr\-. 

JIO>  a  brisk  lively  dance,  the  quick  and  irregular  steps  of 
which  have  varied  at  different  timeaandin  the  various  countries 
in  which  it  haa  been  danced  dm  Dtaxcs).  The  music  of  the 
**  j^"  or  mcb  aa  b  written  In  hs  riqrtlim,  ia  in  vuimw  tteKi  and 
has  been  used  frequently  to  finbb  a  atdte,  by  Bach  and 
Handel.  The  word  has  istially  been  derived  fhrni  or  con- 
nected with  Fr.  f.!f,ue,  Ital.  Ger.  Cdfr,  a  fiddle.  The  French 
and  Italian  words  arc  now  thielly  used  of  the  dance  or  dance 
rhythm,  and  in  this  s^nsc  have  bc^n  taken  by  ctymolopists  as 
axtaptcd  from  the  English  "  jig,"  which  may  have  been  originally 
m  oaoinatopoeic  woid.  Ikt  Idea  of  Jumping,  jeridng  move- 
Btat  haa  given  riae  to  mmf  apaiicaliMia  of  "Jig"  and  iu 
dtrfvative  "jigger"  to  wwdianffal  and  other  devicca,  aoefa  aa 
the  machine  used  for  separating  tbe  heavier  metal-hearing  por- 
tions from  the  lighter  parts  in  ore-dre«ing,  or  a  tackle  consisting 
of  a  double  and  single  block  and  fall,  &c.  The  word  "  ji^-jtrr." 
a  corruption  of  the  West  Indi.m  (hif^or.  Is  also  used  as  the  name 
of  a  ipecic-s  of  ilea,  the  SjrcopsslU:  pcmur.nr ,  whit  h  burrow's  and 
lay's  its  eggs  in  the  human  foot,  generally  under  the  toe  nails, 
and  causes  great  swelling  and  irritation  (sec  Flea). 

JIHAO  (also  written  Jehad,  Jabad,  Djbud),  an  Anbk  word 
of  whichtheHtenl  raeaninglamicSatlorneoatflM.  Itltnaed 
to  dtn^ate  tbe  religious  duty  inculcated  in  the  Koran  on  the 
foDowcTB  of  Mahomet  to  wage  war  upon  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  doctrines  of  Islam.  This  duty  is  laid  down  in  five  suras — 
all  of  these  sur.Ts  belonging  to  the  jx-ricKl  after  Mahomet  had 
established  bis  j'O.'.or.  Conquered  peopirs  v  b.o  will  neither 
embrace  Islam  nor  pay  a  poU-taz  (Jiayo)  arc  to  be  put  to 
the  snmd.  (See  further  Mabomibmn  Inshtuticvs.)  By 
If  ■boBBwdan  commentaton  the  oooBMUds  fai  the  Koran  arc 
Mt  fntcipietcd  as  a  general  injunction  on  aD  Mcaiemiconstantiy 
t*  make  war  on  the  infidels.  It  is  generally  supfioaed  that  tlte 
order  for  a  general  war  can  only  he  given  by  the  caBpb  (an 
office  no-,v  il.jim-.l  by  the  sulians  of  Turkey).  Mahommedans 
who  do  noi  acknowlcilgc  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Ottoman 
soltan,  such  as  the  Persians  and  Moors,  look  to  their  own  rulers 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  jihad;  there  has  been  in  fact  no 
universal  warfare  by  Moslems  on  unbelievers  since  tbe  eariy  days 
of  Mahoanwdaaism.  Jihada  an  gancrattr  pmriilmfd  by  all 
penooi  who  dafan  to  he  nudidis,  e.f.  If ahenunod  Aka»A  (the 
Sudanese  mahdi)  proclataned  •  jihnd  in  i^S?.  In  the  belief  6f 
Ifoatems  every  one  of  their  number  slain  in  a  jihad  is  taken 
■might  to  paradise. 

StMEMU  (or  Ximekes)  DB  CISKEROS,  FRANCISCO  (1436- 
15*7)1  Spanish  cardinal  and  statesman,  was  born  in  i40  at 
ypiidagnun  in  Caatile,  of  gaed  but  poor  family.  Uestndiedat 


Alcali  de  Benaitf  and  nUamawla  at  SaluuHMn;  and  in  t4M 

having  entered  holy  orders,  be  went  to  Rome.  Returning  to 
Spain  in  1465,  he  brought  with  him  an  "  cxpcctive  "  letter  from 

the  pofje.  in  virtue  <  f  which  he  lOok  possession  of  the  atchprirt.t- 
ship  of  L  zcda  m  tin-  diocrsc  of  Toledo  in  1473.  Carillo,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  ofijxiscd  him.  and  on  liis  obstinate  refusal  to 
give  way  threw  him  into  prison.  lor  six  years  Jimenes  held 
out,  and  at  length  in  1480  CariUo  restored  him  to  his  benefice. 
This  Jimeocs  exchanged  almost  at  once  for  a  chaplaincy  at 
Siguenaa,  under  Cardinal  Meodoia,  liiibop  el  S^wenia,  wItt 
shortly  appointed  him  vicar-gOMinl  of  his  diocese.  In  that  posi- 
tion Jimenes  won  golden  opinions  hom  ecclesiastic  and  layman; 
and  he  scetocd  to  be  on  the  sure  road  to  distinction  among  the 
secular  clergy,  when  he  abruptly  resolved  to  become  a  monk. 
Throwing  up  all  his  benefices,  and  changing  his  baptismal  name 
Gonzales  for  that  of  Fr.incisco,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  recently  founded  bX  Fcr« 
dinand  and  Isabella  at  Toledo.  Not  content  with  the  ordinaiy 
severities  of  the  aovidaliC^  he  added  voluntary  austerities.  Ho 
slept  on  the  ban  pouiid,  «m»  n  hah^ehiit.  doubled  Ua  laatt* 
and  scoutged  himaelf  with  nmdi  fervour;  hidecd  tlnou^ont  his 
whole  life,  even  when  at  the  acme  of  his  grcatneH»  hitpctvate  life 
was  most  rigorously  ascetic.  The  report  of  his  sanctity  fcrought 
crowds  to  confess  to  him;  but  from  them  he  retired  to  the  lent  ly 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Castaftar;  and  he  even  built  with  his 
own  hands  a  rude  hut  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  which  he 
lived  at  limes  as  an  anchorite,  lie  was  aftcrwarda  guardian  of 
a  monastery  at  Salzeda.  Meanwhile  Mcndoza  (now  uchbishop 
fli  Toledo)  had  not  foigollen  him;  and  in  M9>  he  reoomncnded 
Urn  to  IsaheUa  aa  iwr  confMor.  The  queen  acnt  for  Jbttoea, 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  to  liis  great  reluctance  forced  the 
of&ce  upon  him.  The  post  was  politically  important,  for 
Isabella  submitted  to  ihe  j\Kigmcnt  of  her  faiher-cotifrssor  not 
only  her  private  atTairs  but  also  matters  of  state.  Jimenes '9 
severe  sanctity  soon  won  him  considerable  influence  over  Isabella; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  hnt  emerged  into  political  Ufe.  In 
1494  the  queen's  conlkasor  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  ordcf 
of  St  Fnnci%  and  at  once  aet  about  icdiidng  tlie  laaity  of  the 
conventual  t»  the  atrictneaa  of  the  olminBthie  Fraadacans. 
Intense  .opposition  was  continued  even  after  Jinenca  becno 
archbi-shop  of  Toledo.  The  general  of  the  order  Idnedf  came  from 
Rome  lo  intcrfrrr  with  the  archbishop's  measures  of  reform, 
but  the  stern  intlcxibiliiy  of  Jimenes,  backed  by  the  influentc  of 
tlie  queen,  subdued  every  obstacle.  Cardinal  Mcndoza  had  died 
in  1495,  and  Isabella  had  secretly  procured  a  papal  bull  nomina- 
ting her  confessor  to  his  diocese  of  Toledo,  the  richest  and  most 

Church  save  the  papacy.  Long  and  slneeidy  Jiineaca  strove  to 

evade  the  honour;  but  his  neU  epueopari  was  after  six  BODtha 

overcome  by  a  second  bull  ordering  him  to  accept  consecration. 
With  the  primary  of  ?pain  was  associated  the  lofty  dignity 
of  high  chancellor  of  Castile;  but  Jimenes  still  maintained  his 
lowly  bfc;  and,  although  a  nits-.it^i-  frcm  Rome  required  him 
to  live  in  a  style  befitting  his  rank,  the  outward  pomp  only 
concealed  his  private  asceticism.  In  1499  Jimenes  accompanied 
the  court  to  Granada,  and  titers  eagerly  joined  the  mild  and 
pioua  iiicnoMnDp  iwaveia  m  nn  enora  lo  oenven  ine  woofa. 
Talavera  had  begun  with  gentle  measures,  but  Jimenes  preferred 
to  proceed  by  haranguing  the  fakiht,  or  doctors  of  religion,  and 
loading  them  with  gifts.  Outwardly  the  latter  method  was 
successful;  in  two  montlis  the  convirts  were  so  nunscrous  that 
they  had  to  lie  baptisrd  liy  asji'  r>i<in.  The  indignation  of  the 
unconverted  Moors  swelled  into  open  revolt.  Jimenes  was 
besieged  in  his  house,  and  tbe  utmost  dii&ctdty  was  found  in 
quiet^  tlie  city.  Baptiam  or  eiile  waa  offered  to  the  Moon 
asapanishnnittelcbcffloD.  The  najoiity  accepted  bapliHB; 
and  Isabella,  who  had  been  momentarily  annoyed  at  her  arch- 
bishop's  imprudence,  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  good 
service  to  Christianity. 

On  the  34th  of  November  1504  Isabella  died.  Ferdinand  at 
once  resigned  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Joan  and  her  husband  the  archduke  Philip,  assuming  instead 
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thil  «l  nint.  Philip  was  keenly  Jealous  of  Ferdinand's  pre> 
teariOM  to  the  regency;  and  it  required  all  the  tact  of  Jimencs 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  interview  between  the  princes. 
FanUiud  finaUir  itdicd  fmrn  Cutikt  aad,  thougb  JbDcaet  re- 
OHiaid,  kkpoHtlodiMd^inilMtbMbrfbR.  ttetMUen 
death  of  Philip  in  September  1506  quite  mtnUt  tlw  abneady 
tottering  intellect  of  his  wife;  his  son  and  heir  Charles  was  ttUI  a 
ddld;  and  Ferdinand  was  at  Naples.  The  noWcs  of  Caslile, 
mutually  jealous,  agreed  to  cniruit  aflairs  to  tlic  arrhbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  moved  more  by  patriotic  regard  (or  hii  country's 
welfare  than  by  special  friendship  for  Ferdinand,  strove  to  es- 
tablish the  final  influence  of  that  king  in  Castile.  Ferdinand 
did  not  return  tilJ  AuguM  1507;  and  be  brought  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  Jimencs.  Slnctly  afterwards  the  new  cardinal  of 
SpaiA  «M  HyniiitiMt  pud  inquiaitor-fleneral  for  CMtile  and 


:  ptut  event  in  the  cardinal'^  life  waa  the  eipedhloa 
agtbMt  tbe  Mooiidi  dty  of  Qran  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  which 

his  rcIiBious  zcaf  was  wpportcd  by  the  prospect  of  the  politit  al 
and  material  gain  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  posw-oion 
of  s'.ii  h  a  station.  A  prcliminar>'  expedition,  cquip;.c(l,  like  that 
whi<  h  foUowcd,  at  the  expense  of  Jimenes,  captured  the  port  of 
Mors  cl-Ktbir  in  1505;  and  in  1509  a  strong  force,  accompanied 
by  the  cardinal  in  person,  set  sail  for  Africa,  and  in  one  day  the 
wealthy  city  was  taken  by  stonn.  Though  the  army  remaii>ed  to 
Bake  f nab  coaqwela,  JiOMM  letuiacd  to  Spa^  aad  4NC4pied 
UmHlf  vitb  tbe  adaifaiWMieii  ef  Mi  dieeMab  aMtaeadiMoar- 
taf  t*  neevir  fteai  tbe  regent  the  expe—  el  lie  Ona  cqwdi- 
tlen.  Ob  the  tSth  of  January  1516  Ferdinand  died,  leaving 
Jimencs  as  regent  of  Castile  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.), 
then  a  >*outh  of  sixiecn  in  the  Netherlands.  Though  Jimenes  at 
once  took  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled  in 
a  determined  and  even  aulo<ratic  manner,  the  haughty  and 
turbulent  Castiliari  n.ihility  .in>l  thi'  jealous  intriguing  Flemish 
councillors  of  Charles  combined  to  render  bis  position  peculiarly 
difficult;  while  the  evils  coaieqmiit  upon  tbe  unlimited  de- 
mands of  Charles  for  mooejr  tbrew  mich  wtdMKvad  odium 
upon  tbe  regnt.  Im  vMatiOD  of  the  k«l»  JtBMti  MMtdid  to 
Ckadc^  desire  to  be  Mod^lBed  kbw  tm  wtamd  tki  pnon 
flf  Gtallcili  yooncer  BMber  IMInMd;  he  tnd  tbe  eeat 
of  tbe  Cortes  at  Madrid;  and  he  estiMlM  a  ft.indin);  army 
by  drilUng  the  citizens  of  the  great  towns.  Immediately  on 
Ferdinand's  death,  Adrian,  dean  of  Louvain,  aftcnvards  pope, 
produced  a  commission  from  Charles  appointing  him  regent, 
jirrii  :u  -  adm^i  ir.i  him  to  a  nominal  equality,  but  took  care  that 
neither  he  nor  tbe  subsequent  commissioners  of  Charles  ever 
had  any  real  share  of  power.  In  September  1517  Charles 
Jandcd  in  the  province  of  Asttitias,  and  JioMnes  bastencd  to 
liim.  On  tbe  wmy,  howcw,  he  fra  01,  BOt  without  a 
Wbdo  thM  fxAlah  be  received  a  letter  from 
fioldiy  thaidrinv  btai  far  hie  services,  and  giving  him 
leave  to  retire  to  his  diocese.  A  few  hours  after  this  virtual 
dbmiiaal,  wMch  some,  however,  say  the  cardinal  never  saw, 
Francisco  Jimencs  died  at  Roa,  on  the  8lh  of  November  151 7. 
.  Jimenes  was  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.  Sternly 
and  inflexibly,  with  a  confidence  that  became  at  limes  over- 
bearing, he  carried  through  what  he  had  decided  to  be  right,  with 
as  Uttie  regard  for  tbe  convenience  of  others  as  for  his  own.  In 

the  mwlO  nl  ■  wiimpt  r^wgy  him  tm^if  yyf^  fi^iyrynfj^l^Jy  He 

was  Uberal  to  aQ,  aad  femdcd  end  — hitefard  wqr  atny 
banevolMt  iwthatkMS  in  his  diocese.  His  whole  tfane  was 
devoted  thher  to  the  state  or  to  religion ;  his  only  recnation  was 

in  theological  or  scholastic  di  -  .r^  ■  in  Ti  rhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  points  about  the  tarJinal  is  the  advanced  period  of 
life  at  which  he  entered  upon  the  stage  where  he  was  to  play  such 
leading  parts.  Whether  his  abrupt  change  from  tbe  secular  to 
the  regular  clergy  was  the  fervid  outcome  of  religious  enthusiasm 
or  the  far-seeing  move  ef  a  wily  schemer  has  been  disputed; 
but  the  constant  austerity  of  hb  life,  his  unvarying  superiority 
to  small  personal  aims,  are  argumeau  for  the  fanner  alternative 
tet  are  not  to  be  met  by  menlir  peiu 


In  1500  wat  founded,  and  in  l|Bt  Ma  op<!nrd,  tbe  university  o( 
AkaU  dc  ilenarcs,  which,  fostcnd  bjr  Cardinal  Jimenes.  at  wfaoic 
sole  capense  it  was  raised,  attained  a  great  pitch  of  outward  ina«n> 
fieeaoe  aad  iatemsl  worth.  At  one  time  7000  stndewu  bmS  wttSia 
its  walla.  In  1836  the  university  was  removed  to  MadriMtMd  the 
coaly  buBdlagB  were  left  vacant.  In  the  hopes  of  tuppleMfalf  (hs 
romances  epnerally  found  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  Jimencs  caused 
to  lie  iiubli  lii-il  n Ji^ii  115  treatises  by  hims*l(  ami  others.  He 
revived  also  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  and  endowed  a  cImihI  at  Toledo, 
ill  which  it  »a«  to  be  used.  But  his  most  famous  l>ti  rar\'  M  r^Kc 
was  the  printine  at  AicaU  (in Latin  CMi^utetN^of  thcCumpluiensun 
Polyglott,  the  first  edition  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  (he  a(%iasl 
text.  In  this  work,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  half  a 
niMlion  of  ducats,  the  cirdinal  was  ai<Ictl  by  the  celebrated  Stuniea 
(1),  L'liwit  dc  Zuiii^),  the  Grcik  w  h  ilar  NuAez  de  Guxman  (Pin- 
cianus),  the  Hebraist  Vcrgara,  and  the  humanist  Ncbrija.  by  a 
Cretan  C-nrfc  Dniiitrius  Ducas,  and  by  three  Jewish  converts,  of 
whom  Zamora  edited  the  Targum  to  ine  Pentateuch.  The  other 
TirgumsareBOtiadndcd.  la  the  Old  Tesument  Jerome's  vcrsioa 
stands  between  the  Greek  end  mnew.  The  ■ynaffogne  and  the 
Eastern  church,  as  the  preface  capiCHes  It.  are  set  Uce  the  thievee 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  with  Jesus  (that  is.  the  Roman  Church)  ia 
the  midst.  The  text  occupies  five  volumes,  and  a  sixth  containn  a 
Hebrew  lexicon,  &c.  The  work  commenced  in  150*.  1  he  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  lanuary  1514,  and  the  whole  in  April 
ISI7'  It  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  and  wms  reprinted  in  157}  by 
the  Antwerp  firm  of  Plantin.  after  revision  by  Benito  Arias  Montano 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  The  second  edition  is  known  as  the 
Biltm  {iff^ia  or  FUipina. 

The  work  by  Alvaro  Gomes  dc  Castro,  Dt  Rebus  GttH*  Ffmmtisci 
Ximtr.n  (fulin,  t65<),  AUraU).  is  the  quarry  whence  have  come  the 
materiiU  f.^r  bii icrjphics  of  limcncs — in  Spanish  by  Roblc*  (1604) 
and  Quintanilla  (if)\^V';  iri  f  r.  n  li  by  I^audier  (1633).  Marjollier 
{1664),  FUVhier  (iCk/4)  ami  Kichard  (1704);  in  German  by  Hefck 
(1S44.  translated  into  Enf(lish  by  Canon  Datton.  iMo)  awi  Heme* 
mann  (iSaS) ;  and  in  English  by  Barrett  (181s).  See  alio  hasMt^ 

JIND,  a  native  M?.tc  of  In  lia.  within  the  Punjab.  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  Cis-Sulk-j  stales,  which  came  under  Brlli^h  iiiUuencc 
in  1809.  The  territory  consists  of  three  isolated  tracts,  amid 
British  districts.  Total  area,  ijja  aq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  381,003, 
showing  a  decrease  d  1%  in  tbe  decade.  Estimated  graea 
revenue  £109,000;  then  it  no  tribute.  Grain  and  cotton  are  ex- 
ported, and  then  mflMBlMtures  of  (old  and  silver  omamcnti^ 
leather  aad  wMdan  VMM  nd  dslJk  Ihe  ebU^  wtaM  ^ftft 
isiaja,i»»afcb«rftb»gdh«JhtAa— deHteFlwnifanfcBd^. 
The  principality  was  founded  in  1763,  aad  the  dM  «M  recog- 
nized by  the  Mogul  emperor  in  1768.  The  dynasty  hM  alwa>i 
been  famous  for  its  lo>aliy  to  the  Ttritish,  especially  during  the 
Mutiny,  which  has  been  rewarded  uiili  accessions  of  territory. 
In  1857  the  raja  of  Jind  was  actually  the  lirst  man,  Euruf>can  or 
native,  who  took  the  field  against  the  mutineers;  and  bis  con- 
tingent collected  supplies  in  advance  for  tbe  British  tioefia 
mairhing  upon  Delhi,  besides  raidering  excellent  service  duriag 
Raja  Ranbir  Singh  succeeded  as  a  miiMT  in  1887,  aad 
grsotedfuUpeweisiaiBw.  Dtiiiaf  tbeTirahexpeditiOBaf 
t897-9S  the  |bd  inpedal  londM  Jafutry  tpedaliy  dliti»> 
gaidied  theaaelvea.  The  town  d  Jiad,  the  former  capital,  hM 
a  suthw  on  the  Sonthetn  Punjab  railway,  80  na.  N.W.  of  MhL 
Pop.  (1901),  8047.  The  present  capital  and  rcsidMOe  ol  the 
raja  since  1837  is  San^rur;  iK>p.  (1901),  11,85?. 

JINGO,  a  legendary  empress  of  Japan,  wife  of  f  liCai,  the  1  ith 
mikado  (iqi-ioo).  On  her  husband's  death  siic  assumed  the 
goveramrnt,  and  fitted  out  an  army  for  the  iowioa  of  Koccft 
(see  Jatam,  §  9).  She  returned  to  Japan  rnupMe^  victorioaa 
after  three  years'  absence.  Subsequently  her  MB  vfea  Tcnao^ 
Iflh  T'^hIt^  WM  born,  and  later  was  canonized  as 
ged  eC  war.  Thit  cmptc^  Jmgo  ruled  over  Japaa 
till  270.  She  is  still  worshipped. 

As  regards  the  English  oath,  usually  "  By  Jingo,"  or  "  By  the 
living  Jingo,"  the  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  identification 
with  the  name  of  Gingulph  or  Cengulphus,  n  Burgundian  saint 
who  was  m.iriyred  on  the  nth  of  May  760,  was  a  joke  on  the  part 
of  R.  II.  Barham,  author  of  the  Infoldsby  legends.  Some  cxpbia 
the  word  as  a  corruption  of  lainko,  the  Basque  name  for  Cod.  It 
hea  also  been  dMived  fnia  Uw  J>iBt#Mi/ei«  Si  Jn«»  I 
the  Mpdvym  of  the  iMto  tai  «l  env.  Mm*}  mi,  h 

~  M  a  eoRUplloB  aC  "  |MMb  S«i  of  Godk"  J*««h,  IB 
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sapportof  the  Basque  derivation  it  is  .iHoKed  that  the  o.nh  was 
first  common  in  Walr^,  lo  aii!  in  the  cor.quoil  of  which  Kdwani  I. 
imported  3  niimbrr  of  r>j>qiic  mercenaries.  The  phrase  docs  not, 
howcvi  r.  api"  :r  in  liS  i.iturc  before  the  I7lh  century,  first  as 
coojurcr's  jargon.  Mottcux,  in  bis  "  Rabelais,"  is  the  first  to  use 
"  by  jingo,"  traniUting  ^  din.  The  political  use  of  the  word 
IS  iadtcating  an  asKrcaaive  pstziotiiin  (Jincoct  and  JiofoiKn) 
orifiiuUcd  in  1877  during  the  weeks  of  natioMl  wrHtMrt  pn* 
hiding  tlM  d«pttcli«f  tte  Brili*  MeJtmniM  •qpadron  to 
GdMpoH,  tbM  ft»twthg  RtMrtn  dulgm  on  OaaWiiiUnople. 
While  tlte  pubHc  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  what 
policy  the  government  would  pursue,  a  bellicose  music-hall  song 
with  the  refrain  "  We  don't  want  to  fipht,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do," 
&€.,  was  produced  in  London  hy  a  singer  known  as  "  the  great 
MacDcnnott,"  and  instantly  bcrame  very  popular.  Thus  the 
war-party  came  to  be  called  jingoes,  and  Jingoba  has  ever 
been  the  term  applied  to  thoM  «Imi  •      '  ~ 

of  arrogance  and  pucnadty. 

I'or  a  (lisf u-»ii  ri  if  (li  -  e-tymolojy 
(August  1$.  l8'>^}.  tth  scricj,  p.  149, 

JINN  (Djinn),  the  name  of  a  class  of  %pmti  (xem't)  in  Arabian 
nythniagy*  Xhiy  an  the  ofi4>dago<  fin,  btU  in  their  form  and 
ll»  pHMMtao  el  tWr  Und  tbqr  meable  buoiMi  bdagi. 
tli9  •»  niad  hgr »  act  «f  MMd  "  Sd^mu,'*  OM  of 
■Ml  ii  oonldeiod  to  have  bidtt  tte  pgrnanUk  Their  ontel 
home  is  the  mountain  Kit,  and  they  manifest  tbemselvea  to  men 
ender  both  animal  and  mortal  form  and  become  lavisibk  at  will. 
I  hcrc  .ire  good  and  evil  jinn,  and  tbCM  fal  CKh  CMS  tbs 
extremes  of  l)cauly  and  ugliness. 

JIRE^SeK,  JOSEF  (iSj^-i--M,  C/ech  scholar,  v.. is  lx>m  at 
VyM>kc  M^o  in  Bohemia  on  the  ptb  of  October  1815.  He  entered 
the  Prague  boreau  of  education  in  1S50,  and  became  minister  of 
the  department  in  the  Ilohcnwart  cabinet  in  1871.  His  efforts 
to  secure  equal  educational  privileges  for  the  Slav  oatloaaliLies 

Ika  AMiM  dooWoM  hMN^  Ua  iaio  dWwMT  with  the 


tag  in  187S,  and  of  the  Austrian  Reicbsralta|Sn» 

a  scholar  were  recognized  in  1875  by  " ' 
th"  royal  r!(  h(  mian  academy  o| 
the  J 5th  of  Novcn^b-r  iSsS. 

With  HcrmeneilW  Jin  't  k  he  defended  in  iS'ij  the  genuineness 
o(  the  KAniginbo^  Mb.  diMiovercd  by  Wence»lau*  Mania.  He 
MhUUhed  ia  the  Cscch  language  an  antttoiogy  of  Cxech  literature 
U  vols,.  1858-1861),  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Czech  writer* 
Q  vol*..  1875-1876).  a  Cie<h  hymnolo^,  odidowof  Bjshnrfaw's 
Czech  grammar  and  of  some  Czech  claMtc*,  andof  tbemnkSfll  ma 
hthtri^w  Pavel  Joeef  ^fafiic  (1793-1961). 

Bi  bnither  HgsmWBO  Jaxtrx,  Ritter  von  Samakow 
),  fWifinfan  juriscoostdt,  who  mm  bom  it  ^fymiki 
M#to  OB  the  Tjth  of  April  1827,  was  «hi»  «B  dUd  te  tba 

obcation  department. 
Among  his  important  worlu  on  Slavonic  law  were  Me*  jwris 

OmiMfjr  (Casch,  3  voh.  1863-1873). 

JinCtr,  KoOTTiufinc  Joscr  (1854-  ),  stm  of  Josef, 
tau^t  history  at  Prague.  He  entered  '.he  I5-jl^arian  service  in 
187Q,  arid  in  i88t  became  minister  of  education  at  Sofia.  In 
l^4a4  he  became  professor  of  universal  history  in  Caecb  at  Prague, 
and  in  iSqj  professor  of  Slavonic  antiquities  at  Vierma. 

The  bulk  of  Konstantin'i  writings  deal  with  the  hi<tory  of  the 
ioolhcrn  SUv»  and  their  hicratufe.  They  include  a  Uulmj  */<*« 
Buliari  iCzt^h  and  German,  i  -r:),  The  Frimitdilf  ^  JdjW'fll 
Tt€:<li  tn  BuJcaria  (Czech,  ibb»),  &c 

JIZAKR,  a  lov.r,  of  Russian  Central  .V'iia,  in  the  pro^once  of 
Samarkand,  00  the  Transcaapian  railway,  7 1  m.  N.E.  ol  the  dty 
of  Samarkand.  Pop.  C1897),  16^41.  As  a  forti£ed  part  <^ 
BoUiata  it  was  capttncd  by  the  Russians  in  1866. 

JOAI  (Hdi.  «  Yahtwehfia  a  father  "),  in  the  Bible,  the  son 
«f ZBnhh.Dnvidna*Uf  (tCfenM.8.2«).  BiitaMhawcn 
AiaM  tad  MUUL  AD  thm  wm  fcosrasd  wmku  ami 
played  a  proreincnrt  part  in  David's  history.  Abishai  on  one 
occaakm  saved  the  king's  life  from  a  Philirtine  giant  (3  Sam. 


sible  for  much  of  David'*  success.  Joab  won  his  ?pur<,  nccordin); 
to  one  account,  by  capturing  Jerusalem  (i  Chron  xi  .j  i));  wiili 
Abishai  and  Iit.-ii  of  Oath  he  led  a  fitn.ill  army  agaiii<>l  the  Utacl- 
itcj  will)  h.id  relx-Ucd  un<ler  .Abwlom  (j  Sara,  xviii.  i);  and 
he  superintended  the  campaign  against  Ammon  and  Edon 
(]  Sam.  zi.  I,  dL  t6;  i  Kings  xi.  15}.  He  showed  his  stun|y 
character  bgr  using  the  king  dtct  Urn  death  d  Ahsdoii  IB 
plact  hb  d«ty  to  Ut  peopla  bclMe  Hi  grid  for  lb*  te  d  Ml 
favmnHaw  <»S—.  dx.  1-8),  aodfagrpralMllagagilltMt  Davtd'a 
propoadtommibtrthe  people,  Ml  iuMnlioii  wUcfa  nay  bavo 
been  regarded  as  Ml  hlfilinnwrt  d  llttltlbaliei  (a  Smo.  idv.; 
I  Chron.  xxi.  6). 

The  hostility  of  the  "tons  of  Zerulah  "  toward-,  (he  trilie  of 
Benjamin  is  characleristicaUy  contrasted  with  DavidS  own  gener- 
osity towards  Saul's  fallen  no— e.  Abitliai  propoacd  to  kill  Saul 
when  David  surprised  hhn  asleep  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  8),  and  wai  anxious 
to  slay  Sbfanci  when  he  cursed  the  king  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  But  Da«W 
was  redfned  to  the  wilt  of  Yahweh  and  rcfuM^  to  entertain  tM 
sureestipns.  After  A^ih.I  met  his  de.ith  jit  the  hands  of  .^bner, 
Jiub  expostulate*!  wiMi  David  for  not  taking  revenge  upon  the 
guiltv  one.  and  indeed  the  king  might  b<-  eonsldereil  tiotnid  in  li  inour 
to  take  his  nephew's  cause.  But  when  Jo.ib  tiii;:  <  lf  killed  Abnef, 
l>avi(i°s  impree.iti'in  against  htm  and  his  brother  Abiihai  tbowtd 
that  he  dissociated  himself  from  the  act  of  venveance.  although  tt 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel  (j  Sam.  ill.).  Pear  of 
a  pouiblc  rival  may  have  influenced  Jo.ib.  and  this  at  all  events  led 
him  to  slay  Amasa  of  Judah  S.mi.  x\.  4-1  j).  The  two  deeds  an 
vimibr,  .ind  the  impre-sion  led  by  them  is  expre'.'.ed  in  David's 
In^t  eh.irKes  tD  S'.|l^r;lnn  ( I  KiiiK'  ii  ).  But  here  J'  .il.  luid  t  iken  tlte 
side  Adonijab  against  Solomon,  and  was  pat  to  death  by  Bcnaiah 
at  Selomon'a  cowiwand,  and  it  is  posiiblt  that  the  chargn  an  the 
fruit  d  a  later  tiamdon  to  nmovo  d1  pomible  blame  from  Sokmna 
(ff.v.).  It  Is  dngutar  that  Joab  b  not  blamed  for  killing  Ah«a1om, 
but  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  own  who  helped  10  reconcile 
father  and  ton  (3  Sam.  xiv.)  should  have  perpetrated  so  cruel  an  art 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes  (xviii.  5,  10-16).  A  c(rt;itn 
animu*  again<.t  Jooh's  fami!y  thus  seems  to  underlie  some  of  the 
popular  narratives  of  the  life  of  David  (j.*.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

JOACHIM  OP  PLORIS  (c.  ii4S-ix»),  so  named  fnm  tbt 

monastery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Hore,  of  which  he  was  ahtwt, 
ItnBaii  Mittic  thcdogiw  na  bom  ti  Cdioo.  neat  CoacaMa  la 
Gdihdk.  BaaiadiSiUaMitkaadvisbw^btivMtbacMat 

dDvke  Roger  dApdia.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  visit  the  hdy 
plaoM.  After  seeing  his  comrades  decimated  by  (he  {rfague  at 

CorLstantir^np'..:  he  rc-  et-.cd  to  c!.  ir.  .-.  \'  n  :  <,{  iife,  ar,d,  on  his 
return  to  Ilaiy,  al'ur  a  r^K'^roui  iiii.if;e  oii  I  a  pciii»d  of  ascetic 
retreat,  became  a  monk  in  t  he  (  :  ^■  m  ian  abljcy  of  C  avamari.  In 
August  :i77  we  know  that  he  wa^  at  lM.t  of  the  m. mastery  of 
Corazzo,  near  Maitirano.  In  ii^j  !n:  v.i  i,:  to  iln  1  r,u-t  of  Pope 
Lucius  111.  at  V'cioli,  and  in  11S5  vi&ilcd  Urban  ill.  at  Verona. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  dated  the  8th  d 
Jaao  1188,  in  which  piement  aUadea  to  two  d  Joaefalai's  wotfca, 
the  Ctmordia  and  the  ExposiiU  Ai  Afteafyfrn,  tad  «q(M  biai 
to  coatimt  then.  Joaddaa,  Imwcra^  vaa  aadde  to  coniinaa 
Us  ahhatkl  famctiau  hi  the  mUtt  d  hh  lahoHs  in  prophetk 
exegesis,  and,  moteover,  hb  aandElBa  aeeoBunodated  itself  but 
ill  with  the  somewhat  lax  disc^Sne  d  Coruzo.  lie  accordingly 
retired  i.ito  the  solitudes  of  Piclralata,  r.r.d  suWqui  i;".I>  founded 
with  some  companions  under  a  rule  of  Lis  own  t rtaiion  the  abbey 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  on  Monte  Nero,  in  the  massif  of  La 
Sila.  The  p>opc  and  the  emperor  befriended  this  foundation; 
Frederick  II.  and  his  wife  Constance  made  important  dor.ations 
to  it,  and  promoted  the  spread  of  offshoots  of  the  parent  bouse; 
while  Initocent  III.,  on  the  Jist  of  January  1204,  approved  the 
"  ordo  Flovearii  "  aad  the  "  iutiuitio  "  whkb  its  fouader  bad 
bestowed  upMi  ft. .  loMila  dbd  b  net,  pnAiUlf  OB  (be  Mlb 
of  March. 

Of  the  many  prophetic  and  polemical  works  that  were  attributed 
to  J  /  i  )ii:r.  lu  itie  15th  arid  /'ji)ov.inj[  centuries,  only  th'««r  enu- 
merated ia  hii  oin  be  rq^arded  as  abtoiuLcly  authentic  These 
an  the  CMKorrfta  non  et  vSeris  Talamemti  (first  printed  at  Venice 
ia  1519),  the  Espnitio  in  Apocdyftim  (Vcaice,  1^7),  the  P$ctUTi»$m 
detent  duTdarstm  (Venice,  ($27).  together  with  aoaic  "  libclli " 
against  the  Jews  or  the  adversaries  of  the  Christi^  faith.  It  is 
v<-r>  pr  ^ub'.e  that  these  "  Itbetli  "are  the  writings  entitled  Concordia 
Ex^n,  '.:  r^m  Comir*  Jadat»*,  D*  ariicmUt  fida,  Coufeiiio  fidti  and 
Dt  unttau  InmiMii.   The  iaat  ie  ptrhapa  thw  woek  wMdi  was 

-      -       -  iiaiMf  Iiil^iimii  
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cridcHin  of  the  Trinitarian  theory  of  Peter  Lombard.  This  council, 
though  condcmnins  the  bouk,  rrfrained  from  corvdrmninK  the 
author,  and  approvird  the  order  of  Mori*.  NcverthcU-.H.  the  monk* 
ronlinuttl  to  he  subjected  to  insults  as  (ollowcrj  o(  a  lirri  tir,  until 
they  obljintNl  i  rmn  I  Ion  irius  11 1-  in  1130  a  bull  formalty  rcvos;ni?irig 
Joachim  at  orthodox  and  (orbiddiQ(  aayone  to  injare  bin  dixiplck. 

It  is  impossible  to  enuntiM*  MIC  all  the  workt  attributed  to 
Joachim.  Some  aerved  their  avowed  object  with  great  aueceta, 
beiiig  powerful  iMtfumcnta  in  the  anti  fvipai  pokakiM  MaUinilif 
the  mraltcd  FnndKaiu  in  their  h  >|m-  of  an  appioaeMof  trimnph- 
Aaonf  the  most  widely  circulau^  were  the  commrntartM  on 
Jcrenuh,  I&aiah  and  K^-kiil,  ihv  Wilutnta  poHitfi^um  and  the 
Dt  onfrtbus  fccUsice.  Of  his  autlu  ntic  wotlci  the  do  trinal  e^stnlial 
i*  very  hiniplc.  Joachim  duiJcs  the  hi^li>ty  i  f  h  uitinity.  past, 
present  and  future,  into  three  j>criods,  which,  in  his  ExpoiUto  in 
Apotalypstn  (bk.  i,  ch.  s).  be  debneaaa  theageof  the  Law.or  o(  the 
Father ;  t  he  af;c  of  the  Cioepel,  or  of  the  Son ;  and  the  ase  of  the  Spirit, 
which  will  brini(  the  aset  to  an  end.  Before  each  of  iheK  ages  there 
U  a  period  of  incubation,  or  initiatioB:  the  first  age  begins  with 
Abranam,  but  the  period  of  initiAtiun  with  the  first  man  Adam. 
The  initiation  ptrio<l  of  the  third  age  l>c^ins  with  St  Benedict,  while 
the  actual  age  of  llit-  Spiiit  is  not  to  bc>;in  until  lj6o.  the  Cliurch^ — 
muhcT  amUld  ioU  (kfv.  xii.  l)  -rcm.iimog  hidden  in  tlic  ttildt-rncsi 
\2(*^  dayi.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  infinite  delaiU  uf  the 
other  nibdiirMoni  imasined  by  Joachim,  or  into  his  system  of 
perpetual  coaearaiBces  oetwccn  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament*, 
whicb,  according  to  him.  furni^h  the  prefiguntion  of  the  third  age. 
Far  more  interesting  a«  explaining;  the  diiTuiioa  and  the  religious  and 
•ocial  importance  of  hi?  doctrine  is  hii  conception  of  tlic  second 
and  third  ages.  The  first  age  wa-i  iho  .i,,>-  ( f  the  Letter,  the  sitond 
was  intermediary  between  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  third 
wa*  to  be  the  age  of  the  Spirit.  The  age  of  the  Son  is  the  period 
of  study  and  »iwiom,  the  period  of  striving  towards  mystic  Lnow- 
Icdae.  Inthc-jgcof  iheFathcraUthat  uas  nci  ci<*»ry  was  obedience; 
Ja  the  age  of  the  Son  reading  is  enjoined ;  but  the  a(;e  of  the  Spirit 
vaa  to  be  devoted  to  prayer  and  *on^.  The  third  i»  the  ace  of  the 
fUna  spiritut  libertaj,  the  age  of  contemplation,  the  mon.k>tic  age 
par  exeellente,  the  age  of  a  monji:hi%m  »h  jlly  directed  towards 
fi -.ta^y,  more  Oriental  than  nr:uiii.  tiiii-.  Jijachira  does  not 
conceal  his  sympathies  with  the  ideal  of  Uatilian  monachi&m.  In 
bi*  opinion — which  is.  in  form  at  Icaat,  perfectly  orthodox — the 
churdh  of  Peter  will  be.  not  abolished,  but  puri6cd;  actually, 
the  hierarchy  effaces  itself  in  the  thinl  age  before  tiw  order  of  the 
■nooks,  the  rrri  ipiriiuaUi.  The  entire  world  will  become  a  vast 
monastery  in  th.it  day,  which  will  be  thf  rcstinjj-icason,  the  sabbath 
of  humanity.  In  various  pa^viccs  in  loarhim's  writings  the 
clerical  hiiv.iri  hy  i»  rcprcsenttxl  b>  R.irhrf  and  the  contemplative 
order  by  her  son  Jn-.  .iml  K.u  !m  I  i  .  dr-iuu  l  to  ilface  herself 
before  her  son.  SmuUrly,  tlic  teaching  ul  Christ  and  the  A|x><>il<:s 
oa  tlie  ncramcnts  is  considered,  implicitly  aod  explicitly,  as  traniU- 
tory.  as  representing  that  passage  fimn  tbe  titnifitantia  to  the 
nvi/Uaia  which  Joachim  signalizes  at  every  Mape  of  his  demonstra- 
tiun.  Joachim  was  not  disturbed  during  his  hlctime.  In  isoo  he 
submitted  all  his  writings  to  the  judgnirnt  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and 
unriservedly  aftrnu-ij  lii*  orthodoity:  the  Ijitcran  council,  which 
condemned  his  rritici'^ni  of  Peter  L«Mnbard.  made  no  allusion  to 
his  eschatolocical  icmcritiea;  aod  tht  butt  «f  1339  «M  •  fomwl 
certificate  of  his  orthcHiory. 

Tbe  loachimite  ideas  soon  spread  into  luly^and  France,  and 
especially  after  a  division  had  been  produced  in  tbe  Franciscari 
order.  The  rigorists,  who  soon  bcrame  known  as  "  SpiritiiaU," 
represented  St  Francis  as  the  initiator  of  Joa<  hint's  third  age. 
Certain  convents  hocatne  centres  of  Joachimiiin.  Around  the 
h«  rmit  of  IlyiTCH,  Hugh  of  Digne,  was  formed  a  group  of  Franci^<  jn> 
who  cxtn.tt>d  IfOMi  the  advent  of  the  third  age  the  triumph  of  their 
MCetic  ideas.  The  Jcichimites  even  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
general  chapter  of  U47,  and  elected  John  of  Parma,  one  of  their 
number,  general  «f  tM  flfdtr.  Fttpt  Akiandcr  IV.,  however, 
compelled  John  of  nima  to  tenatmee  mi dlcxtfty,  and  t  he  loachimite 
opposition  became  inoro  nnd  more  vehement.  l'M:udo-Jf>.ichiraite 
treatises  sprang  up  on  <  v  1  r;,'  li  ml,  .v,,!,  fin-iUy.  in  1154.  there 
appeared  in  Paris  the  /.l^<■r  ifr.''i  i/  n ;  ri;,i  r.J  f-.-.cnr/Siun  arlrrnum, 
the  work  of  a  Spiritual  Francis*  an,  <  ■  h'  l .11  Jo  da  l}<irk;u  San  I  )i  inino. 
This  book  was  published  with,  and  d»  an  introduction  to,  the  three 
principal  works  of  Joachim,  in  whicb  tbe  Spirituals  bad  made  MKne 
interpolation.*.'  Cnerardo.  however,  did  act  say,  as  haa  been 
supposcfj,  that  Joachim's  books  were  the  new  fospel,  but  merely 
that  the  C^bhnan  abbot  had  supplied  the  key  to  Holy  Writ,  and 
that  with  the  hcin  of  that  intelU^trtiii  mvi/iVa  it  would  be  possible 
to  extract  from  the  Old  and  New  Ic  '.f.inu  nfi  the  eternal  meaning, 
the  gosficl  .irrording  to  the  Spirit,  a  v;fi^.f^iel  which  would  never  lie 
written;  as  for  this  eternal  scnv.  it  had  been  cntruKfeil  to  an  order 
art  apart,  to  tbe  Franciscan  order  announced  by  Joachim,  and  in 
tliii«nicrtiMid«lof  tbe  third  age  wm fcaliaed.  TMaeafinaatioet 
ptwriied  vff7  keen  protesu  ta  tbe  cedethaHoal  woiW.  Tbe 
secular  inastm  of  tbe  university  of  Parts  denounced  the  smrk  to 
Pope  lonooeat  IV.«  and  tbe  bishop  of  Paris  sent  Ft  to  the  pope.  It 

I  Preger  is  the  only  writer  who  has  maintaiaad  tblt  tkt  dm* 
booka  in  their  ptinutive  form  date  (ram  1294* 


sras  Inaocent^  eaceenor,  Aiennder  IV.,  who  appotated  a  ooaual^ 

sion  to  examine  it;  and  as  a  result  of  this  commission,  which  sat  at 
Anagni,  the  destruction  of  ths  Lxker  tn!r  >Juil(  rtus  was  ordt  tivJ  t  )  1 
pap.ll  breve  datc«l  the  i^rd  of  Oi  tohrr  1^55.  In  I  J6o  a  council  h'  Id 
at  Aries  concli-nitu-<J  Jonl.im's  mritini,";  and  hii  suppjrlrrii,  »h<j 
were  very  numerous  m  that  rcj{K>n.  The  Joachimiie  ideas  were 
equally  persistent  aaoac  tha  SpirittMihh  aai  acquired  new  amaMh 
with  tM  publicatioa  af  the  ecHBOKatanr  oa  the  Apocalyaae.  1ai> 
book,  probably  pubfiahed  after  the  death  of  its  author  and  probably 
interpolated  by  nbifiaciplcs.  contains,  besides  Joachimite  principles, 
an  anirmaiiun  even  clearer  than  that  of  Gherardo  da  Borgo  of  the 
elect  character  of  the  Franciscan  order,  a*  will  as  extremely  violent 
.ittacks  on  the  [xipacy.  The  Joachimite  l.lcralurc  is  eitrimdy 
\a-  t.  I  r  .ni  ll.t-  14th  century  l.i  the  mid  lie  of  tht!  I6th,  Ll«  tt:n 
of  Casalc  (in  hit  Arbor  Vilae  crucifixat).  Uartholomewctf  i'isa  (author 
of  tha  i^itar  Ct^/immlalni).  tha  Calabriaa  bcnait  Tiliaphlwa^ 
Joha  of  La  RocbetaSlade.  Seraphfa  of  Fermo,  Johaaaaa  Aminm  m 
Viterbo,  Coclius  Pannonius,  and  a  host  of  other  writers,  repeated  or 
complicated  iM/diiram  the  exese^is  of  Abbot  Joachim.  A  trvaliM  I 
entitl<<l       ultima  aetaU  fctleiijr,  which  appearrd  in  ha^  been 

aitriljutcd  to  WyclifTc,  but  is  undoubte<lK  (r  un  li  e  n  1  I  .  n 
.nniinymous  Joachimite  FraiiciMjan.  The  In  tcroj.jx  niovrnu-nti  1.1 
Italy  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  such  as  tho-.c  of  the  Segarelliits 
Dolcinists,  and  Fraticclli  of  every  dc:.criptiun,  were  penetrated  with 

Joachimism;  white  such  independent  spirits  aa  Ragar  Pacafc  , 
LnuMus  de  VQIa  Kova  and  Bernard  DiElkdeBX  aftan  coiHltnnan 
theaiactvea  with  tbe  thought  of  tbe  era  of  juatieeaadpcacapfoaM  I 
bv  Joachim.  Dante  held  Joachim  in  gnat  lewaaia,  mad  feae 
placed  him  in  Paradise  {Par.,  xii.  140-141}. 

Sec  Ada  Sarutatum,  BoU.  <M.iy),  vii.  94-112;  W.  Preeer  La 
Abkandl.  drr  ktf.  Akaii.  der  Wissrnschaflm.  hist,  sect.,  vol.  xii, 
pt.  3  (Munich,  1874);  idem,  Ceuh.  d.  dtutstktn  ilyUtk  im  tiimt" 
alUr,  vol.  L  (LeipuK,  1874);  C.  Return.  "Joachim  de  Flore  ct 
I'Evancile  ^tcrncl  '*  ui  Jlfawritrt  Hudts  d'kistoire  relifituse  (Paris. 
I8«4);F  Tocco,  £'fina«B»ilHMrfi«n<a  (Florence,  18S4);  H.  Dt^oifle, 
"  I)a»  Bvani{elium  aetcrnum  und  die  Commission  zu  Aiu^ni  "  ia 
VlrrAir  fUr  LiUraiur-  und  Kirdifngruk.  dfs  Sttlttlalttrt,  vol.  1.;  Paul 
Fournier,  "  Joachim  dc  Flore,  scs  doctrines,  son  influence "  is 
Rnut  del  qiustunt  huloriquti,  t.  i.  (1900J;  H.  C.  Lea.  Uutcry  «f 
tht  Inquitilion  of  the  iliddle  Ates,  vol.  iit.  ch.  i.  (London.  16^): 
F.  Ehrle's  artxle  "  Joachim  "  in  Wctaer  and  Wdte'a  Kirtkmlexikm. 
On  Joachimism  see  E.  Cebhaidt.  "Rachccchca  aoavcHes  mt  i 
I'histoire  du  Joachimisoa"  in  JtHM  Umiipll,  voL  son.  (1886):  I 
H.  Haupt.  "  Zur  Ccsch.  des  Joachind»Ba''iB  Man  ZtttuJuit 
fir  KinktH'"''  -  vol.  vii.  (1885).  I 

JOACBni  L  (1484-is.ls).  >um»med  Neator.  dectar  of  Biiniw 
buTR,  elder  sir.  of  John  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  bora 
on  ilie  jiil  ol  1  c'hruary  1484.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, became  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  his  fatlicr's  death  m 
January  1499,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  cLiugbicr 
of  John,  king  of  Denmark.  He  took  some  part  in  tbe  poLtical 
complications  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  but  the  early  ytaa 
of  his  reign  were  mainly  spent  in  tbe  administraiion  of  his  dectot- 
ate,  wbete  by  ctero  SBd  cnwl  neainiM  he  tacoeeded  in  MttMiiV 
wwndagweoiofdar  ^BRUWPKMwnto).  Healwiaq»«vadtkt 
adfltinittimtioB  af  jintke,  aided  the  development  of  commeroe. 
and  was  a  friend  to  tbe  towns.  On  the  approach  of  the  imperial 
elc  'i-m  (  f  T  -i  Ju.n  Jil.'ii'i  vote  v..is  caRcrly  solici;cd  by  the 
parlisani  <>i  I  r,i:,i;i  I.,  Lmg  ol  France,  and  Ly  ihoic  of  dailies 
aftct*a:Ji  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Having  treated  with,  and 
received  la'vish  promises  from,  both  parties,  he  appears  to  ha\-e 
hoped  for  the  dignity  for  himself;  but  when  the  clectioQ  came  be  | 
tuiacd  10  the  winning  tide  and  voted  for  Charles.  la  apitc  d 
thk  aup,  iHwever,  the  rdationa  between  the  enperar  aitd  the 
dector  were  not  friaadty,  aad  dorinc  the  iMt  few  yean  JcmcMb 
was  frequently  in  ooaumnlatioa  wfth  tbe  enciiiKS  «f  ' 
Joachim  is  best  known  as  a  pugnacious  adherent  of  CatboLc 
ortlKxloxy.  He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  uo;cd  upon  ihs 
emperor  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  Edict  of  \\  or~i3,  ai»d  at 
several  diets  was  prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the  Kcformcn. 
He  wa:,  among  those  who  met  at  Dessau  in  July  151$,  aAd  WM  1 
a  mctnbcr  of  tbe  league  established  at  Hallc  in  November  t$iy  \ 
But  his  wife  adopted  the  reformed  faith,  and  in  15 28  ficd 
for  safety  to  Saxony;  and  be  had  the  moitiScaUoa  of  aeeiBg 
thcK  itoctriw  alio  fKvoured  by  other  meiabefs  of  hb  tamBy  | 
Joachim,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning,  established  the  sai- 
veisity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1506.  He  died  at  Stcodal 
on  the  iith  of  July  153S- 

SeeT.  von  Duttlar. /^rr  KampfJoachiwu  t.  vmn  Branitnhnrm  gegfm 
dm  ^dri  (1889):  J.O.Orayaen,C^}elUdklldkr  Aaw»i«»«i>&^ 
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JOACHIM  n.— JOACHIM,  JOSEPH 


JOACHIM  II.  (i50S-iS7t)i  Mmaaied  Hector,  elector  of  Braa- 

dcnbuig,  the  cider  son  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Brmndmburg, 
wu  bom  on  the  13th  of  January  1505.   Having  paued  some 
time  M  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  he  married  in 
i5;!4  a  daughur  oi  George,  duke  of  Saxony.  In  1539  be  led  a 
contingent  of  the  inpciial  amy  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Tukii  tad  mmh  af urmnb,  luviag  lou  hia  Ant  1^  OHnkd 
Hadwig, dam^ter «t mi^Miiiiil L. fciiy <f Ptfmd.  Ibbrauae 
declor  of  Bnndenbuig  on  his  father's  death  In  July  1535,  and 
undertook  {he  gov^nment  of  the  old  and  middle  marks,  while 
the  new  mark,  passed  to  his  brother  John.    Juichim  took  a 
prominent  part  in  imperial  politics  as  nn  advocate  01  peace, 
though  with  a  due  rcjjAiJ  for  the  inlcrcsis  of  the  house  of  Halis- 
bttrg.   He  attempted  to  make  peace  between  the  Protestants 
nd  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Frankfurt  in  1539,  and  subie- 
qooitlx  at  other  fdaca;  Iml  ia  1543  he  led  the  Oeraiaa  fwcei  00 
w  msoGcesafid  nimpotgn  acalait  the  Turks.  Whta  the  war 
broke  out  bctwa  ChlllBl  imd  th>  htgac  of  SriimannMm  in 
X  546  the  dector  at  flnt  nmafaied  oculnl;  but  he  aftenrards  sent 
some  troop-,  to  f.cr\c  iinf!or  t'lc  emperor.  With  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  lie  persuaded  liuiip,  landgrave  of  Hossc,  to  surrender 
to  t  hir  es  after  the  imperial  victor>'  at  Muhibcrg  in  .April  1547, 
and  pledged  his  word  that  the  landgrave  would  be  pardoned. 
Bat,  although  he  fdt  aggrieved  when  the  emperor  declined  to 
btbouad  by  this  promise,  he  refused  to  join  Maurice  in  bis  attack 
«a  Chadca.  He  aappoitad  the  InkHm,  which  waa  fsaoed  from 
Amsburg  in  May  isA  ud  took  part  in  the  ntgotiations  that 
itaidtcd  in  the  tnaty  el  Pasaan  (i5S>)<  and  the  rcUgious  peace 
el  Augsburg  (isss)-  ^  domestic  politico  he  sought  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen  the  power  of  his  house  by  treaties  with 
neighbouring  princes,  and  succc  cded  in  secularizing  the  bishoprics 
of  Brandenburg,  Uavelberg  and  Lebus.    Although  brought  up 
as  a  strict  adherent  of  the  older  reli>,':on,  he  showed  signs  of 
wavering  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  15^9  allowed  free 
TlrtTf*^  to  the  reformed  teaching  in  the  electorate.   He  took 
the  ooBUDiiaieo  HiTnt'*f  id  both  Uodst  and  rsnhltihad  a  new 
cedcilastical  fWfMlnllioo  fa  Btandenhwi^  but  wtafwd  modi 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  HSa  poiitioa  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  and  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  a  de:>ire  to  replenish  h  s  i;iif>i)veribhed  exchecjucr  with 
the  wealth  of  the  ("hurch  (see  BR.\.vni  nuubc).  After  the  peace 
of  AugsbiirK  'lie  (  In  tor  mainly  confined  his  attention  to  Bran- 
deoburg,  where  be  showed  a  keener  desire  to  further  the  principles 
el  the  Rcfennation.  By  his  luxurious  haUti  aad  Us  lavish 
I  nif  imMiiiw  ea  poblic  buiklimi  ha  piled  up  a  great  accMnwIaHmi 
ol  debt,  wUdi  was  partlr  diacharged  by  the  ertatca  of  the  laad 
in  return  for  important  conoenions.   He  cast  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishopric  of 
Ualbcrstadt,  both  of  which  he  secured  for  his  son  Frederick  in 
1551.    When  Frederick  died  in  the  following  year,  the  elector's 
aon  Sigisoiund  obtained  the  two8ees;ari  1  oti  ^iipsmund's  death  in 
1566  Magdeburg  was  secured  by  his  nephew,  Joachim  Frederick, 
aftcnsasda  deaor  of  Brandenburg.  Joachim,  who  was  a  prince 
ol  gSBCiOHaaod  cultmed  tastes,  died  atK^penkk  on  the  3rd  of 
JaiWHiy  xjTt,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ms  son.  Jobs  Geuigc-  In 
1880  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Spandau. 

Sec  SteinmOTlcr,  Einjihrunt  dtr  Rrformalion  in  He  Kurmatk 
Brandrnbuftdurih  JoMkim  II.  (1903) ;  S.  Isaacsohn,  "  Die  Finanzen 
J  CMC  h  ims  1 L"  in  the  ZeUsikfiftimr  FreuttiuM*  GtuUekU  imd  Landts- 
Immd*  (1864-1881)1  J.  C  Dnyam.  Gmkkktt  im  ^mutiieken 
PaUtik  (iSS5-i3W>. 

JOACHIM.  JOSEPH  (1831-1907),  German  violinist  and  com- 
poaer,  waa  bom  at  Kittsee,  near  Prcasburg,  on  the  38th  of  June 
sSjr ,  the  sen  of  JewUi  parents.  His  fanay  moved  to  Budapest 
when  he  was  two  yent  oM,  and  be  ttodisd  Ibcn  vBder  Sem  ac- 

zynski.  who  brought  Ufliottt  at  a ceoeertwbeb be  wasonly  eight 
year-,  o!  L  Afterwards  he  learnt  from  the  elder  Hellmcsbergcr 
and  JuMpli  li'jhm  in  Vienna,  the  Utter  instructing  him  in  the 
management  of  the  bow.  In  1843  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  enter 
the  newly  founded  conscrvatorium.  Mcndebsohn,  after  testing 
bia  musical  powers,  pronounced  that  the  regular  training  of  a 
miMic  school  was  not  needed,  but  icoannneBdcd  that  be  sbeold  1 
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receive  a  thorough  general  education  in  mu^ic  from  Ferdinand 
D.ivid  and  Morilz  llauijtrnailn.  In  iS;,-  he  vl:ii(.d  England, 
and  made  his  first  apf>earancc  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  his 
playing  of  Ernst  s  fantasia  on  OuUo  noade  a  great  sensation;  he 
also  played  Dcelhoven's  concerto  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
conducted  by  Mendelsohn.  In  iS4;-i849and  1853  beieviiited 
England,  and  after  the  fouodalio|i  of  thie  poptdar  conceits  bi 
1859,  up  to  1899,  he  played  there  regularly  in  the  htter  part  of 
the  season.  On  lisst's  Invitation  he  accepted  the  post  of 
KcHsertmeisUr  at  Weimar,  and  was  there  from  1850  to  iSjij. 
This  brought  Joachim  into  dose  contact  with  the  advanced 
school  of  German  musicians,  headed  by  Liszt;  and  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  give  his  allegiance  to  what  was  beginning 
to  be  called  the  "  music  of  the  future  ";  but  his  artistic  convic< 
tions  forced  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  moveoaeat,and  the 
tact  and  good  taatc  be  diifdaycd  in  the  diificult  aencat  el 
pUinIng  hb  poritkn  to  BffKd  boe  «f  tbe  IbMst  llhistiatima 
of  his  character. 

His  acceptance  of  a  similar  post  at  Hanover  brought  him  into 
a  different  atmosphere,  .md  his  playing  at  the  DUsscldorf  festival 
of  1853  procured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  Robert  Si'hu- 
mann.  His  introduction  of  the  young  Brahms  to  Sehi;mann  is 
a  famous  incident  of  this  lime.  Schumann  and  Brahms  col- 
lal>orated  with  Albert  Dietrich  hi  a  joint  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  as  a  wdcome  en  Ids  arrival  in  Dttssddort  At  Hanover 
he  waa  kluiglidur  XammMnklir  from  1853  to  iStt,  lAm  be 
made  Bcriin  bis  bonw.  Be  nuiRted  in  1863  the  nMsao  aopiann 
singer,  AraaBe  Wdsa,  who  ^Hed  la  1899.  In  1869  Joadihn  wu 
appointed  head  of  the  nrwly  founded  kSni^lUhc  Hockuhulc  fur 
Musik  in  Berlin.  The  famous  "  Joachim  quartet  "  was  started 
in  the  Sif.f-Akadfmie  in  the  following  year.  Of  his  Liter  life, 
continually  occupied  with  public  pcrforma.-'ccs,  there  is  little  to 
say  except  that  he  remained,  even  in  a  period  which  saw  the  rise 
of  numerous  violinists  of  tlie  finest  technique,  the  acknowledged 
master  of  all.  BedhidenAe  isth  of  August  1907. 

Besides  the  coaanmmate  bmbmbJ  sUU  which  bdped  to  nafcn 
hfan  fnnoas  In  his  youth,  Jeocfttonns  gtftad  with  the  power  ef 
intcrpittfaig  the  greatest  music  bi  idMdnte  perfection:  while 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Biahns  were  masters,  whose 
works  he  played  with  a  dcRrec  of  insight  that  has  n<'ver  In  i  n 
approached,  he  was  no  less  supri-mc  in  the  music  of  ^Icndel^■s<Jhn 
and  Schum.-.nn;  in  shnrt.  the  whole  of  the  classical  rcfx-rtory 
has  become  identihed  with  hia  playing.  No  survey  of  Joachim's 
artistic  career  would  be  comphte  which  omitted  mention  of  his 
absolute  f leedoea  bnwn  tricks  er  manastiam,  his  dignififd  bearing 
and  Us  uaadfah  ^anctsr.  His  devotfen  to  the  bigbast  Ueals, 
combined  with  a  csitata  austerity  and  naasMty  of  stjic,  brongbt 
against  him  an  acctisatlon  of  coldness  from  sdodren  of  a  more 
effusive  temperament.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  given  by  the 
depth  and  variety  of  expression  which  his  mastery  of  the  re- 
sources of  liis  instraineiit  ]vit  nl  hi-  cumniand.  His  biographer 
(1S98),  Andreas  Moscr,  cxprcsKd  his  essential  cbaraaeristic  ia 
the  words, "  He  plays  tbe  vSalitt»  not  for  Itt  own  sake,  bnt  fai  thn 
service  of  an  ideaL" 

As  a  composer  Joadibn  did  but  BtdetoUiktarysMi,  and  Ae 
works  of  his  earlier  life  never  attained  the  pubHe  success  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  deserve  (see  Mtmc).  They  un- 
doubtedly have  a  certain  austerity  of  ch.iracier  which  does  not 
appeal  to  every  hearer,  but  they  arc  full  of  t)eauiy  of  a  grave 
and  dignified  kind;  and  in  siuh  tliiiips  -is  his  "  Hungarian  con- 
certo "  for  his  own  instrument  the  utmost  degree  of  difficulty 
is  combined  with  great  charm  of  mdodic  tiestment.  The 
"romance"  in  B  flat  for  violin  and-thevaitotlene  lor  vhiUn  and 
ofcbesttn  are  among  bb  finest  tUags,  and  IhenaUenscitnicfn 
memory  of  Kleist,  as  weQ  as  the  scena  for  messo  soprano  ftmn 
Schiller's  Dmetrhu,  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  orchestra- 
tion as  well  as  originality  of  thought.  Joachim's  place  in  musical 
history  as  a  composer  can  only  be  properly  .appreciated  in  the 
light  of  his  intimate  relations  with  Brahms,  with  whom  he 
studiously  refrained  from  putting  himself  into  indcpendeat 
rivalry,  and  to  whose  work  as  a  composer  he  gave  the  oo^fOn* 
tioa  ol  one  wbn  niigbt  Umidf  have  tanked  as  n  ■Htci; 
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There  are  admirable  portraits  of  Joachim  by  C.  F.  WatU  (>866) 

and  by  J.  S  Sar^'  nt  (n>04).  thf  latter  prcvntcd  to  him  on  the  l6th 
of  May  1904,  at  the  crb  tjnitioii  of  iIil-  itiMiith  annivcrwry  of  hi» 
6rst  appearance  in  Eni^l.iml. 

JOAN,  a  mythical  female  pope,  who  is  usually  placed  between 
Leo  IV.  (847  S55)  and  Benedict  IIL  (855-858).  One  account 
ht»  it  that  the  wu  bom  in  Enfland,  another  in  Gcnnany  of 
EngSsh  pucBta.  After  aB-cdttcatioo  at  ColopN^  ■!»  fcU  in 
lew  with  n  Boiefictlne  monk  and  fled  nUk  him  to  Athens 
dbcniaed  as  a  man.  On  his  death  she  went  to  Rome  onder  the 
alias  of  Joannes  Anfilicus  fjohn  of  England),  and  entered  the 
priesthood,  eventually  rrrciving  a  cardinal's  hat.  She  was 
elected  pope  under  the  title  of  John  VUL,  ttd  died  ia  cUld- 
birth  during  a  papal  proccsMon. 

A  Frcnrh  DominiMn,  Sfc\  rn  of  rioiirJyin  UL  tt  I96l)  gives  the 
IcKcnd  in  hi»  Sn-(n  Cif'.s  rt  ihr  l!i'!y  Sp:rit.  He  libefic\-cfl  to  have 
derivc<i  it  from  an  tji'n  r  wiii  r  .\l  re  than  a  hmidrL  l  authors 
between  the  ijtb  attd  17th  centuries  gave  circuialiun  to  the  myth. 
Its  csploMoa  was  fint  SHioiisiy  imdaitaiMn  by  IHnM  Blowki.  a 
Fmicb  Calvinist.  In  hb  BOairemmmt  ii  U 
m  M  assiie  au  tQ[e  papol  de  Rome  (l<47):  t 


JOAN— JOAN  OF  ARC 


J 1657).    The  refuution  was  completed  Iqr 


Dt  Jmmm  npiua 
-     _  fahb 

\fitfabelm  its  UitUiaUtrt  (1863 ;  Eng.  tmna.  t^), 
JOAM  OP  ARC.  more  properiy  jEANNBTOir  Daic,  iftenraidi 

known  in  France  as  Jeanne  d'Aic'  (1411-1431),  the  "  Maid  of 
Orleans,  "  wj*  bom  between  1410  and  141a,  the  daughter  of 
Jacques  Dare,  pcu.!^i  proprietor,  of  Domremy,  a  small  village 
in  the  Vosgcs,  partly  in  Champagne  and  partly  in  Lorraine,  and 
of  his  wife  lubeau,  of  the  village  of  Vouthon,  who  from  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  had  received  the  usual  surname  of 
Although  her  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  Joan 
leanwd  10  mad  or  write,  and  nodved  her  aole  religiona 
instnictfoB  fpom  bvnother,  who  taught  her  to  icdtc  the  FUcr 
Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Credo.  She  sometimes  guarded  her 
father's  flocks,  but  at  her  trial  in  1431  she  strongly  resented  being 
referred  to  as  a  shepherd  girl.  In  all  household  work  she  wa'; 
specially  proficient,  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  not  being 
excelled  (she  saiiJ)  by  that  nf  any  matron  even  of  Roum.  In  her 
childhood  she  was  noted  for  her  abounding  pb>-sical  energy;  but 
her  vivadty,  so  far  from  being  tainted  by  any  coarse  or  un- 
fenlaiBe  tnit,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  abnormally  sensitive 
MTfoas  tampeiaiaaot.  Towanb  her  paicnto  her  ooodaa  was 
«rflormly  etemplaiy,  aad  the  dnoB  «f  te  anwWwh.kiDdBras 
made  her  a  favourite  fai  the  viDage.  AsihfeKrewtewomaaltood 
she  became  inclined  to  silence,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
solitude  and  prayer.  She  rtiKllcd  ail  aitcin|);s  uf  the  you;ig 
men  of  ln.r  acquaintance  to  win  her  favour;  and  while  attivc  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  apparently  finding  ber  life 
quite  congenial,  inwardly  she  was  engrossed  with  Iton^ts 
nacUat  Ur  beyond  the  drde  o(  her  daily  coocoBS. 

At  tUa  time,  through  the  alliance  and  taffoA  of  Philip  of 
Bofgnady,  the  Eai^  had  eslCDded  thdr  floamcat  over  the 
whole  of  France  north  of  the  Lobe  m  addf tloa  to  their  puMtMiea 
of  Cuienne ,  and  while  the  infant  Henry  VI.  of  England  had  in  1433 
been  proclaimed  king  of  France  at  his  father's  grave  at  St  Denis, 
Charles  the  dauphin  (still  uncrowned)  was  forced  to  watch  the 
slow  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  Isabella,  the  dauphin's 
mother,  had  favoured  Henry  V.  of  F.ngland,  the  husband  of  her 
daoghter  Calbeiioe;  and  under  Charles  VI.  a  visionary  named 
Maila  d'Avignon  declared  that  Fiaace  was  being  ruined  by  a 
woman  aad  woaU  ba  mlond  by  aa  anncd  viqiin  from  the 
nmrcheiorLanafaic.  To  what  etteatthit  idea  worked  in  Joan's 
mind  is  doubtful.  In  GcofTrcy  of  Monmouth's  tract,  Dc  pro- 
phettti  Merlini,  there  is  a  reference  to  an  ancient  prophecy  of  the 
cnLti.^iiier  Merlin  concerning  a  virgin  ex  iiemore  canuio,  and  it 
appears  that  this  tumus  canuium  had  been  identified  in  folk-lore 
with  ibe  oak  wood  of  Domremy.  Joan's  knowledge  of  (he 
prophecy  doca  not,  however,  appear  ti)i  1499',  aad  already  before 
that*  fma  mMi  aaeocdlag  to  her  acoauat  at  ber  trial,  she 

*  la  the  act  of  ennoblement  the  n.ime  i<  <.pelt  Day,  doe  probably 
to  the  pecttlfar  pronunciation.  It  h.is  Ixcti  diipuicd  whether  the 
name  wa»  written  originally  d'Arc  or  Dare.  It  is  t>eyond  doubt 
that  the  father  of  Joan  was  not  of  noble  origin,  but  Boutcillcr 
sugge«u  that  at  that  period  the  apoitro^  did  not  indicate  nobility. 


had  heoaaaa  iaobaed  with  a  anae  of  haviag  a  miaaiaa  to  fnc 
FaaeafMaatheSBgliah.  She  heard  the  voices  oi  St  Michsd, 

St  Catherhw  aad  St  Uargatat  aifiag  ber  on.  Inlfqrs4«§At 

t  ried  to  obtain  from  Robert  de  Baodricourt ,  governor  of  Vaaoa- 

Irurs,  an  intreiduction  to  the  dauphin,  f.iying  that  God  would  sni 
him  aid,  but  she  was  rcbuilcd.  Wlif  n,  however,  in  September  i^t 
English  lundcr  the  earl  of  .'^alishuryl  invested  (Jrlcans.  the 
to  the  south  of  France,  she  renewed  her  efforts  with  Baudricoun, 
her  missioa  beiag  to  relieve  Orleans  and  crown  the  dauphin  n 
Reims.  By  persbtent  importunity,  the  efiect  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  simplicity  of  her  demeanour  aad  bar  1 
ance  of  succeav  aba  at  last  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  1 
request;  and  la  Miniary  1419,  accompanied  by  s 
she  set  out  on  her  perilous  journey  to  the  court  of  the  dauplmi 
at  Chinon.  At  first  Charles  refused  to  sec  her,  but  popular  fcd- 
ing  in  her  favour  induced  his  advisers  to  persuade  him  after  ihret 
days  to  grant  her  an  interview.    She  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
him  of  the  divine  character  of  her  commission  by  discoveria^ 
him  though  disguised  in  the  crowd  of  his  courticn,  aad  kf 
reassuring  him  regarding  his  secret  doubts  as  to  h 
Aad  Qu^ca  waa  fanprcmed  bj  her  kaowledse  of  a  I 
whhft  (ha  tdd  Daaeb)  oanM  only  be  kaowB  to  God  aad  1 
Accordingly,  after  a  commission  of  doctors  bad  reported  that 
they  had  found  in  her  nothing  of  evil  or  contrary  to  the  Catbe£c 
faith,  and  a  council  of  mat  rons  h.id  reported  on  her  chastity. 
was  permitted  to  set  forili  v.i;h  an  army  of  4000  or  5000  r-.a 
designed  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.   .\t  iht  he.id  of  the  army 
rode  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  armed  with  an  ancient  s-word,  tstd 
to  be  that  with  which  Charles  Martcl  had  vanquldicd  the  Sata- 
ceai»  the  hiding-place  of  which,  under  the  altar  of  tlw 
cboidi  of  the  vQlage  of  Ste  Catherine  de  Fictbois,  the  " ' 
had  I  f  wafcd  la  hers  tiba  carried  a  white  ataadaid  of  fa«  oaa 
design  emhfofdered  whh  BBes,  and  having  oa  the  one  ridetk 
iinasc  of  Cod  seated  on  the  clouds  and  holding  the  world  in  V.j 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  reprcsenialion  oi  the  .Anriunciauc- 
Joan  succeeded  in  entering  Orleans  on  the  .••i-jth  of  .April  u." 
and  through  the  vigorous  and  unremitting  sallies  of  the  Frccci 
the  English  gradually  became  so  discouraged  (hat  on  the  Stb  <f 
May  they  raised  the  riegr*  It  is  admit  ted  that  Iter  < 
pluck  and  sense  of  kadaiabip  were  respoarifak  for  tkia  1 
In  a  single  week  (June  is  to  19),  by  the  capture  of  Jargaai  mi 
Beaugency,  followed  by  the  great  victor>'  of  Patay,  where  Taftit 
wa?>  i.-iken  prisoner,  the  English  were  driven  be>'ond  the  Loc-r 
With  Mnic  dilnculty  the  dauphin  was  then  persuaded  10  se: 
towards  Reims,  which  he  entered  with  an  army  of  13,00c  r  - 
on  tiic  i6th  of  July,  Troycs  having  yielded  on  the  way.   Oo  ik 
following  day,  holding  the  sacred  kinncr,  Joe 
Charles  at  his  coronation  in  the  cathedral. 

The  king  then  catered  into  negotiations  with  a  view  ' 
ingBuifiiadyfrDm  the  English  cause.  Joan,athBi 
remabwd  wiUi  the  ardiy,  bat  the  king  played  ber  Ube  ^ 
attempted  tha  capture  of  Paris;  and  after  a  failure  oei  the  ( 
September,  when  Joan  was  wounded,*  his  troops  were  dtdmadei 
Jew.  went  into  Normandy  to  assist  the  duke  of  Alcngon,  It.-  :t 
December  returned  to  the  court,  and  on  the  jqih  she  aad  ba 
family  were  ennobled  with  the  surname  of  du  Lis.  Unooflaaki 
by  such  honours,  she  rude  away  from  the  court  in  March,  tOMUt 
in  the  defence  of  Compicgnc  againtt  the  duke  of  Bursuady,aai 
on  the  a4th  of  May  she  led  aa  aaattcccaaful  aoctie  asdaal  lis 
besitgeiii  whea  ehe  war  wutotiiided  aad  taken  prfaoacr.  Quals. 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  natural  indolence,  partly  e- 
account  of  th^  intrigues  at  the  court,  made  no  effort  to  e5c:i 
her  ransom,  and  nc\er  showed  any  sign  of  interest  in  her  Lilt 
By  means  of  negotiations  instigated  and  prosecuted  »ith  grcs: 
perseverance  by  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  loquisitioa.  aai 
through  the  persistent  scheming  of  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  faiahi^ 
of  Beauvais — a  Burgundian  partisan,  who,  chased  froaa  biawaa 
see,  hoped  to  obtaia  the  archbishopric  of  Robcq— ahc  «as  arii 
in  November  by  Jaba  of  Lmemburg  and  Burgundy  ta  ribr 
English,  who  on  the  Jtd of  Jaatttry  i4  U.  at  the  instance  of  liz 

*TheParteSt  lfoaaffwhci«]oaa  was  wounded  stood  where  the 
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university  of  Paris,  delivered  her  over  to  the  Inquisition  for  trial. 
After  a  public  examinaiiun,  begun  on  the  9th  of  January  and 
lasting  six  days,  and  another  conducted  in  the  priM>n,  she  was, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  publicly  accused  as  a  heretic  and  witcfa, 
and,  being  in  the  end  found  guilty,  she  made  her  submission  at 
the  scaffold  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  received  pardon.  She  was 
still,  however,  the  pziaooet  o{  the  Engliah,  and,  having  beeo  io- 
dneed  bjr  tboee  who  had  her  in  dMUfB  to  lenae  ta  nek  dolbcs, 
she  w»s  on  this  account  judged  to  have  idapaed,  was  seateoced 
to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake  Oft  the  streets  of  Koaen  on  the 
joih  of  May  1431.  In  1436  an  impostor  apprarcl,  professing 
to  be  Joan  of  Arc  escaped  from  the  rlamcs,  v.  ho  succeeded  in 
inducing  many  people  to  believe  in  her  ;-iatcnicnt,  but  afterwards 
confessed  her  imposture.  The  sentence  passed  on  Joan  of  Arc 
was  revoked  by  the  pope  on  the  7lh  of  Jtily  1456,  and  since  then 
it  haa  been  the  cuatooi  of  CathoUc  wnteia  to  apliold  the  reality 
ttl  hev  Avbie  ImplTaHoii* 

During  the  lat ter  part  of  the  Iflll  century  a  popular  cult  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  sprang  up  in  France,  being  greatly  stimulated 
by  ihc  clerical  party,  vhich  desired  to  advertise,  in  the  person 
of  this  national  htroinc,  the  intimate  union  between  patriotism 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  this  purpose  ardently  desired  her 
enrolment  among  the  Saints.  On  the  27th  of  January  1894 
solemn  approval  was  given  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  in  February 
1903  a  formal  proposal  was  entered  for  her  canonization.  The 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  {}ia.  6),  1904  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  publicdedaiationbyFMeFiiiaX.  that  ahewaa  entitled  to  the 
designation  VenetaUak  On  the  tjik  ef  DacHilMr  the 
decree  of  bcatificntte  ««•  poUiihad  in  the  OoHiMeqr  Ball  of 

the  Vatican. 

As  .in  historical  fiRurc,  it  {simpo5?Iblc  to  rJogmati/.c  concerning 
the  pcrs  inaiity  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  modern  clerical  view  has 
to  soinc  extent  provoked  what  appears,  in  Anatole  France'* 
Icarocd  account,  ably  presented  as  it  is,  to  be  a  retaliation,  in 
icpcdnf  hern  ndoical  tool  in  her  own  day.  But  her  character 
wan  la  case  ezceptbnal.  She  undoubtedly  nerved  the 
FiCBch  at  a  critical  time,  and  inspired  an  amy  of  laggards  and 
pilaaen  with  a  fanaUcal  entbuaiaam,  conipantbl*  with  that  of 
Cromwell's  Puritans.  Moreover,  as  regards  her  genuine  military 
qvnllties  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dunois  and  d'Alcncon;  and 
Captain  Maria,  in  his  Jeanne  d'Arc,  taclickn  ct  sIraUguU  (1S91}, 
takes  a  high  view  of  her  achievements.  The  nobility  of  her 
purpose  and  the  genuineness  of  her  belief  in  her  mission,  combined 
w  ith  her  purity  of  character  and  simple  palriolism,  stand  clear. 
As  to  her  "  supranormal  "  faculties,  a  matter  concerning  which 
belief  largely  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Quidieiat,  a  freethinker  wholly  devoid  of  deikal  influences, 
•dadu  them  {Aptrftu  tumumx,  1850),  aaying  thnt  tkaaiMcoce 
is  as  good  as  for  any  facts  in  her  history.  Sec  also  A.  Lang^ni 
"  the  voices  ''  in  Proi.  Soc.  Psyducd  Restank,  voL 

Authorities.— For  bibUograpby  M  Li  Litn^or  d*  Jeantu  ffAu 
(1S94).  and  A.  MoUnicr.  Smctcm  dtTAiMm*  tf*  Aviwe  (1904).  Until 
the  19th  century  the  history  of  Joaa  of  Arc  was  almost  entirely 
acgfeeted;  Voltaire's  scurrilous  aattrs  La  PuttlU,  while  indicative 
of  the  attitude  oT  his  time,  may  be  compared  with  the  very  fair 
pcaisci  m  the  Encydobidu.  The  first  attempt  at  a  studv  of  the 
■OUrccs  was  that  of  L'.'Avtrdy  in  1790,  publishcK,!  in  the  (hirtl  vcilumc 
of  Mimoira  of  the  Acadcn.y  of  Inwrriptiuns.  wliicli  wrM-  J  as  the 
base  for  all  li\'es  until  J.  Ouichcrat'a  great  work,  Le  ftoils  dc  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (1841-1849).  a  collection  of  the  tcxu  io  fnH  and  so  vivid  that 
they  reveal  the  character  and  life  of  the  hcralas  with  mat  dia- 
■  llichclct's  sketch  of  her  work  in  his  Hisloir*  it  Pnm«, 
one  of  the  best  tcctions  of  the  history,  is  hardly  more  vivid  than  tbe«e 
sources,  upon  which  all  the  later  bio^^nijihifs  (iiot.ibty  that  of  H.  A. 
Wallon.  i860)  arc  based.  Sec  also  A.  ,Sl.irt\ ,  L'lhiloire  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc  d  apr}}  des  documents  originaux,  with  introduction  by  M.  bcfn  t 
(1907);  y.  H.  Dan.^nd.  Jcmie  d'Arc  et  I'iilne  (iQoHj ;  and  esp<<-ially 
Andrew  L-ang,  Tke  Maid  oj  Frame  (1908).  The  Vu  de  Jeanne  d'A  re, 
by  Anatole  France  (3  vols.,  190U,  ta  MHiant  and  erudite,  but  in 
•ome  respects  open  to  charges  of  bmoBinacy  and  prejudice  in  iu 
handling  of  the  sources  (sec  the  criticism  by  Andrew  Lang  in  Tk* 
Times,  Lit.  Suppl..  May  28,  looS).  The  attempt  to  establish  the 
reality  of  the  "  revelations  "  an<l  i  on<eqi)rnttv  to  obtain  the  canoni- 
zation of  Joan  of  Arc  ltd  the  t  aihi  Iu:  y  uxv  in  France  to  publish 
lives  (such  as  Scpet's,  1869)  in  support  of  tficir  claims.  Exrrllcnt 
works  worth  special  mention  are:  Simeon  Luce,  Jeanne  d'Atr  d 
Dontrtmy;  L.  Jarr>',  L'ArmU  angiaiu  au  tUf  fOrUomi  (1892); 


.  J.  Bflurssil,  U^aeUt  it  Uadamt  jUMf  KalUnne  ie  PitfhoU 

1858,  trans,  by  A  Lang);  Boucher  de  Molandon  and  A.  dc  Beau- 
corps,  LArmtt  antlcitt  vaituu*  bar  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1892):  K.  P. 
Agroles.  S.J..  La  Vraie  Jtann*  d'Arc.  For  the  "  false  Pucelle  "  see 
A  Lans'.'i  article  in  bis  Valets  Ttatedy  (1903).  Of  tlie  numerous 
dramas  and  poems  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  th^  subject, 
mention  can  only  be  made  of  Uie  Jung/rau  ten  Orleans  of  Schilln-, 
ond  of  the  Joan  of  Are  of  Southey.  A  drama  in  verse  by  Jules 
Barbic-r  was  set  to  music  by  C.  Gounod  (1S73).    (J.T.  S.*;  H.  Ch.) 

JOAMES  (or  Joakes),  VICENTE  (1506-1579).  bead  o<  tha 
Vakncian  school  of  painters,  and  often  called  **  tho  *|^«*"^ 
lUyibad,''  was  bom  at  FoeiM  do  to  Hifnsn  in  Uw  fMWtaea  of 
Valencia  in  rjod.  He  is  sdd  to  litve  studied  Us  ait  for  some 

time  in  Rome,  with  which  school  his  afSnities  arc  closest,  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  professional  life  was  spent  in  the  city  of 
Valencia,  where  most  of  the  extant  examples  of  his  work  arc 
now  to  be  found.  All  relate  to  religious  subjects,  and  are 
characterized  by  dignity  of  conception,  accuracy  of  drawing, 
truth  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  minuteness  of  hnish.  He  died 
at  Bocairente  (near  Jativa)  while  engaged  opoii  aa  altaipiaea  to 
the  duucb  thoc,  on  tboaiat  of  Dettmber  1579. 

JIMaA((479-iSSS)»caIledtlieMad(to  £eea),qoecBof  Caatda 
and  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  was 
bom  at  Toledo  on  the  6th  of  November  1479.  Her  youngest 
sister  was  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  \1I1. 
In  1406  at  Ltllc  bihc  was  married  to  the  archduke  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, son  of  the  German  King  Maximilian  I.,  and  at  Ghent,  in 
February  1 500,  she  gave  birth  to  the  future  emperor.  The  death 
of  lier  only  brother  John,  of  ber  eldest  sbter  Isabella,  queen  of 
Foctagal,  and  then  of  the  letter's  infant  son  Miguel,  made  Joanna 
bciiesaflflhe^nniahkinsdesastandin  ssoe  tbaooitcsof  Castflit 
and  of  Armgon  reeogidaed  her  and  her  hihAaod  aa  tbdr  fntora 
sovereigns.  Soon  after  this  Joanna's  reason  began  to  give  way. 
She  mourned  in  an  extravagant  fashion  for  her  absent  husband, 
whom  at  length  she  joined  in  Flanders;  in  this  country  her  pas- 
sionate jealousy,  although  justified  by  Philip's  conduct,  led  to 
deplorable  scenes.  In  November  1504  her  mother's  death  left 
Joanna  queen  of  Castile,  but  as  she  was  obviously  incapable  of 
ruling,  the  duties  of  government  were  imdcrtaken  by  her  father, 
and  tlienlbr  a  short  time  by  her  husband.  The  q^Men  waa  with 
Philip  when  he  was  wiedwd  on  the  En^Usb  coaat  and  bccaao 
the  guest  of  Henry  VIL  at  Wlndsof}  anon  after  tUs  event,  in 
September  1 506,  he  died  and  Joanna^  mind  became  completely 
dcranpcd,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  get  her  away  from  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  I  he  remaining  years  of  her  miserable 
existence  were  spent  at  TordLiilias,  where  she  died  on  the  iith 
of  April  1555.  in  spite  of  her  aJIlictions  the  queen  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Henry  VII.  just  before  his  death.  Nominally 
Joanna  remained  queen  of  Cast  ile  until  ber  death,  her  name  being 
Jebied  with  that  of  Charles  in  all  public  documents,  but  of 
wbmmI^  she  toolt  no  part  in  the  bniinns  of  rtatn.  laaddatioil 
to  Cbariea  siM  had  a  aon  FierAnand,  aftetwaids  the  anpesar 
Ferdinand  I.,  sod  fbor  daughters,  astong  them  being  Maria 
(1S05-155S),  wife  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards 
governor-general  of  the  Netherlands. 

Sec  R.  Villa.  La  Rfim  doHa  J  nana  la  Lata  (^Tadrid,  i8<)j) ;  R6tlcr, 
Jchimn-tdie  Wahrw.nii-e  (Vienna,  1890)  ;\V.  H.  rrrsrott .  //u/.  of  Fer* 
dtnand  and  IsabeUa  (1654);  and  H.  Tigbe,  A  Queen  oj  VnitU  (1907). 

JOAHIA  I.  (c  tssT-isSt),  qoeen  of  Naples,  waa  tte  danghtcr 
of  Chatlca  dtdte  of  CaUbria  (d.  ijsS),  and  beoBine  sovceeign  of 

Naples  in  aoecession  to  lier  grandfather  lUng  Robert  In  1343- 

Her  first  husband  was  Andrew,  son  of  Charles  Robert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  like  the  queen  herself  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Anjnu.  In  13.15  -Andrew  was  assassinated  at  .^versa,  possibly 
with  his  wife's  connivance,  and  at  once  Joanna  married  I^uis, 
son  of  Philip  prince  of  Taranto.  Ring  Louis  of  Hungary  then 
came  to  Naples  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  the  queen  took 
refuge  in  Provence — which  came  under  her  rule  at  the  same  timo 
sa  Napica— pnrchasinf  pardon  from  Pope  Clement  VL  by  sdlins 
toldmthetewnof  Av4^,thenpartofherdondBdoaa.  Havbig 
returned  to  Naples  in  1352  after  the  departure  of  Loab*  Joanna 
lost  her  second  bosband  in  136a,  and  married  JamMb  kins  ^ 
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Mftiorca  (d .  1 3  7  3) ,  and  later  Olio  of  B  runswick ,  prince  of  Taran  10. 
The  queca  had  no  sons,  and  as  both  her  daughters  were  dead  she 
■Md«  Louis  I.  duke  of  Aojou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
ber  heir.  This  proceeding  so  angered  Charles,  duke  of  Durazzo, 
wbo  nguded  UaucU  w  the  ftttara  king  of  Na|dci,  that  he  Mind 
the  dtj.  JouiiUk  wu  captund  and  tru  pot  to  death  at  Avena 
on  the  ;jnd  of  May  rjSs.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of  intcl- 
lcctu.1l  t.-i5tcs,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  poets  and 
■cbolars  of  her  time,  including  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

Sc<?  Crivdl!,  Delia  prima  e  deUa  ttconda  GioTdnna,  reetHe  di  Xap^li 
O.  ItdUagli.i,  Oiwanna  I.,  re^imi  di  NapoSi  (iJ-.iSi:  W. 
t  C.  Uaddilcv.  Quren  Joannt\  I.  aj  A'apUt  (lOM);  Scarpctta, 
Ciov^nra  I.  di  S'iipoli  (1903I :  and  FranceicaM.Sim79M  J*Mt(fM 
QiucH  Joatma  I.  0/  NapUs  (1910;. 

JOMirA  n.  (t37i-t43S)«  ouccttof  Naplet,  mtdewended  from 

Charles  1 1 .  of  Anjou  through  his  aoo  J«hn  of  Dunuoso.  She  had 
been  tnariicti  to  William,  son  of  Leopold  IIL  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  death  of  hor  broihor  King  LadisUus  in  1 11 1  she  succeeded 
to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Her  liic  hail  always  Itctn  very  dissolute, 
and  although  now  a  widow  of  f(.irt> -iivc,  she  ttio-c  as,  her  lover 
Pandolfo  Alopo,  a  youth  of  twenty-six,  whom  she  made  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom.  He  and  the  constable  Muzio  Atlendolo  Sforza 
coeipkuly  ''^*'***«**  her,  aod  the  tiubuknt  banoe  wished  to 
ptome  her  with  •  haehaiid  vho  mold  be  •trang  cnoogh  to 
break  ber  favourites  yet  not  laika  UawU  kJaf.  The  choice 
fell  on  James  of  Bourbon,  a  rdatfve  ol  the  Ung  of  France,  and 
the  marriage  look  place  in  r4rs.  But  James  at  once  declared 
himself  king,  had  Alopo  killed  and  Sforia  imprisoriL-J,  and  kept 
his  Wife  in  a  State  of  scmi-connnenieiil;  Lii;^  kd  to  a  counttr- 
agitalion  on  the  part  of  the  baron:s,  -nho  fornd  Janu-s  to  liljcr.i.I;? 
Sforxa,  renounce  his  kingship,  and  cvLiuu.iUy  to  f;',]ii  the  cour.  i  ry. 
The  queen  now  sent  Sforza  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  Rome, 
whence  the  Neapolitans  had  been  expelled  after  the  death  ol 
ladMrnwi  Stocn  tstond  the  atj  sad  obliged  the  condaliffrc 
BiMcio  dA  Uottooa^  1^  tiM  dcfodiiig  it  in  the  pope's  Hune,  to 
depart  (1416).  But  when  Oddo  Colonna  was  dected  pope  as 
Martin  V.,  he  allied  himself  with  Joanna,  who  promised  to  give 
up  Rome,  while  Sforza  returned  to  Naples.  The  laiter  f.iund, 
however,  that  he  had  lost  all  iniluencc  with  the  queen,  ^\  l:o  was 
completely  dominated  by  ber  new  lover  Ciovantii  (Sertii.iniii; 
Caraccioio.  Hoping  to  re-establish  his  position  and  crush 
Car.:cuolo,  Sforza  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Louis  III.  of 
Ax^jou,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  succession  of  Naplca  at  Joanna's 
deMli,  a  eottise  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Joanna 
refused  to  adopt  Louis  owiagtotbeiodanimcf  Caraedolo,  who 
bated  Sforza;  she  appealed  for  hdp  fnitead  to  Alphonso  of 
Ar.npon,  proiriisini:  to  make  hin  her  heir.  War  broke  out  be- 
tween Joanna  and  the  Aragoiic<.c  on  one  side  and  Louis  and 
Sforza,  supported  by  the  pope,  on  the  other.  After  much  fight- 
ing by  land  and  sea,  Alphonso  entered  Naples,  and  in  14:2  peace 
was  made.  But  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  Aragonesc 
and  Catalans  and  the  Neapolitans,  and  Alphonso  had  Caraccioio 
arrested;  whereupon  Joaniu,  fearing  for  her  own  safely,  invoked 
the  aid  of  Sfocnt  who  with  difficulty  cwiicd  ber  ofl  to  Avccm. 
Tlwre  she  WM  Jaiiied  by  Loult  wbon  die  adopted  ber  Mxoenor 
instead  of  the  ungrateful  Alphonso.  Sforza  was  accidentally 
drowned,  but  when  Alphonso  relumed  to  Spain,  leaving  only  a 
small  force  in  Naples,  the  .•\r.!;''vins  with  the  help  of  a  Genoese 
fleet  recaptured  the  city.  I  or  a  tew  years  lljerc  wns  peace  in 
the  kingdom,  but  in  n  -,.'  Caraccioio,  having  ciuarrt  lkd  with  tlic 
queen,  was  seized  and  murdered  by  his  enemies.  Internal 
disorder^  LroLc  out,  and  Gian  Antonio  Orsini,  prince  of  Taranto, 
led  a  revolt  againit  Jouuut  in  Apulia;  Louia  of  Aqjou  died  while 
gmdttfting  a  campti|n  agiiait  the  ididt  (mm)*  iad  Joanna 
lienelf  died  on  the  i  ith  of  Fdiniaiy  1435,  after  bav&lf  npointcd 
ilia  son  Rcn£  her  successor.  W»k,  foolish  and  dlsamute,  she 
nade  her  reign  one  long  scandal,  wlii'Ji  rc<Iuceu  the  kingdom 
to  the  lowest  depths  ol  drgr.vdation.  Her  {.crj>ctual  intrigues 
and  her  [joliticil  incapacity  made  Naples  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
foreign  invasions,  destroying  all  sense  of  palriolLim  and  loyalty 
both  in  the  barons  and  the  people. 
AOTBoauiBa.— A.  voa  Platca.  Slorsa  drf  mm  4*  Nateli  ial  1414 


al  1433  (1864).  C.CipciU,Si«ria.deUasiin«haIlaliaita(iMi).mkm 
th«efigi*ilattthoriticaai«qwNcd.  (See  aho  Nanas;  SvoaiaJ 

JO  ASH,  or  Jfhoasii  (Heb.  "  Yahwch  is  strong,  or  hatbgivCB 
the  name  of  two  kings  of  Palestine  in  the  Bible. 

r.  Son  of  Ahaziah  (see  Jeiioram,  .<)  and  king  of  Judah.  lie 
obtained  the  throne  by  means  01  a  revolt  in  w  hieh  .\ihaliah  (q.t  ) 
perished,  and  his  accession  was  marked  by  a  solemn  covenant, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  of  Ba.1l  and  of  its  priest 
Mattan(-Baal).  In  this  the  prim  Jchoiada  (who  most  bate 
continued  to  act  as  r^ent)  took  the  leading  part.  Tbeacoovat 
of  Joaab's  reign  la  not  from  •  oontcmporary  source  (a  Rings  zL  4 
16),  and  9  Chronides  adda  several  new  details,  including 
a  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  the  king  and  priests  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  (xxii.  11;  xxiv.  jf,,  15  sin  ).'  .\i  an  unstated 
period,  the  Aramac.mj  under  Ha/.acl  captured  Gath,  and  Jeru- 
salem only  eitaped  by  buying  off  the  enemy  {t  Kings  xii.  17  sqq  I. 
This  may  perhaps  be  associated  with  the  Aramaean  attacks  upcn 
Israel  (i  below),  but  the  tradition  recorded  in  j  Cbron.xxiv.  Sjserj. 
differa  widely  and  cannot  be  wholly  rejected.  The  king  pciisbed 
inaoon|iiniigr,tbe«ii|biot«Udiisiw(cIear;  it  maybavcbeca 
for  U>  atucfc  upon  the  pctati^  it  was  tcarcdy  for  the  course  lie 
took  to  lave  Jeraaalem.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  A  maziah. 
whose  mo<tenUion  in  avenging  his  father's  death  receives  spcdal 
mention.  After  defeating  the  Edomiles,  Amaziah  turned  tos 
attention  to  Israel. 

t.  Son  of  Jeho3h.iz  and  king  of  Israel.  Like  his  grandfather 
Jehu,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  promised 
him  a  triple  defeat  of  the  Aramaeans  at  Aphek  (s  Kings  xiii.  l4S4lt 
22-2$).    The  cities  which  had  been  tUCM  fimn  Ida  fatbCT  hy 

Hazael  the  father  of  Ben-badad  were  reoovcred  (cf.  i  Kiagsn 
u .  time  of  Abab)  and  tlie  relief  gained  by  brad  bmn  the  prenoes 

blows  of  Syria  prepared  the  way  for  its  speedy  extension  of 
power.  When  challenged  by  Amaziah  of  Judah,  Joash  uticTcd 
the  famous  fable  of  the  thistle  and  cedar  (for  another  cTjm-ic 
sec  Judg.  ix.  8-15;  see  also  Abimelech),  and  a  battle  »a$ 
fought  at  Bcth-shimcih,  in  which  Israel  was  Completely  success- 
ful. An  obscure  statement  in  }  Chron.  zxv.  13  would  show 
that  this  was  not  the  only  conflict ;  at  aB  events,  Amaziah  was 
captured,  the  foitificstiona  of  Jer«s«Jieai«GRp«rti<kUy  dcstroytd, 
the  iMioni  of  tlwTflnple  and  ptfaMOiMie  looted,  and  hamfci 
wen  CUfied  nrnqr  to  Siaaibu  According  to  one  statement, 
Amadab  IMWtwd  lib*  ^bnUr  fifteen  years,  and  lost  bis  life  ia 
a  conspitaqr;  lot  tbm  is  It  t>P  '1"'  histor>-  of  Judah  which 
the  nanaUvea  do  aot  aaabie  us  to  iUl  (i  Kings  rv.  i;  ice 
dv.  17,  ai).  See  fuitbw  tfmMi  JmoBoaii  (2) ;  and  jrvfs. 

(S.  A.  O 

JOB.  The  book  of  Job  (Heb.  irn  'lyyob,  Gr.  litff),  in  the  Bibk. 
the  most  splendid  creation  of  Hebrew  poetiy,  iaao  caOad  fnn  the 
name  of  the  man  wboM  UMoQr  tad  aOIctioM  and  sayiuci  faoi 
thetheoieof  it. 

C«MlrMlr.—AsitnowBeibeibi«asltooiUistsof  five  parts.  i.The 
prologue,  in  prose,  chr.        describes  In  rapid  and  diansatic  ettps 

the  history  01  this  man,  his  prosperity  and  grcatncM  correapoadiac 
to  his  Kodiincss;  then  how  hi»  life  is  drawn  in  under  the  operatica  '1 
llic  lilting  providence  of  God,  lhr  jLif;h  the  suspicion  suggested  t>- 
the  Sitan,  the  minister  of  this  a>pci.t  o(  (iod's  providence,  ihi:  "--i 
godliness  is  selfish  and  only  the  natural  return  for  uncxjuip'  i 
pro*perity,  and  the  intinualion  that  if  strip(>cd  of  hii  prosjxmr 
he  will  curae  God  to  His  face.  These  sumcions  bring  dowa  twa 
DC  \-ere  cala  mi  t  ics  on  Job,  one  depriving  htm  of  children  and  rnim  mir  -« 
alike,  and  the  other  throwing  the  man  himself  under  a  pale/ J 
malady.  In  spite  £»f  these  afnictians  lob  retains  his  integrity  a>J 
a-K-riljes  no  wrong  to  God.  Then  is  described  the  advrnt  of  Jcc  • 
three  friends — Eliphaz  the  Tcm.inite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite.  »ti 
Zophar  the  Naamathitc — who,  having  heard  of  lob's  calamiTirs, 
come  to  condole  with  him.  3.  The  body  of  the  book,  in  p^jc:-  . 
ch.  iii.-xxxi.,  contains  a  series  of  speeches  in  which  the  praticai 
of  Job's  afflictions  and  the  relatkm  of  external  e-vil  to  Ite 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  eonduct  of  men  are  brilliamly 
cu«scd.  This  part,  after  Job's  passionate  outburvt  in  ch.  oL,  is 
divided  into  three  cycles,  each  containing  six  speeches,  one  by  each 
of  the  friends,  and  three  by  Job,  cme  m  reply  to  each  of  thrirs 
(ch.  iv^v.}  MiiHand,).  altbewgh  in  the  last  cyde  the 

'T'^-TThr  miir^rr  rf  rhsriah tbr  inniif  Irbniiila  (l TTtiun. Ij .) 
is  referred  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  39,  Lohad*  St^COaMOhr  iMldibai 

see  Cbeyat.  £aey.  Bik  coU  5371> 
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JOB 


(Unlipealcer  Zoohar  fails  to  answer  (ttnlMthaMHr  biobe  found 

in  ch.  xxvii.).  Job,  having  driven  his  opponenlt  from  the  field, 
carries  his  reply  through  a  scries  of  discourse*  in  which  he  dwells  in 
pathetic  words  upon  h!«  early  pro«(H'rity,  <  l)nIr.l^ti^s:  with  if 
pn-*cnt  humiliation,  .ind  eno-i  wiih  solviiin  n  pmii  iTion  of  jll  the 
offences  that  might  be  suggested  against  him,  and  a  chjllcn^o  to 
God  to  appear  anil  put  His  hand  to  tnc  charge  which  He  had  against 
him  and  for  which  He  afflictet!  him.  .t.  F.lihu,  the  rcprescntati\t 
c(  a  )'oungeT  generation,  w  hn  h;f^  hrrn  a  >ili-nt  oh't-rvcr  m  the  delwte, 
intervenes  to  weprem  hi*  di-.-.iti^f.niion  »iih  the  manner  in  which 
both  Job  and  his  fricitds  conducted  the  cause,  and  offers  what  is 
ia  aone  respects  a  new  solution  of  the  question  (xxxii.-xxxvii.). 
4.  Fn  iniwer  to  Job'»  r<  pe.itcxi  demand*  that  (  kxI  wuuld  appear  and 
s.vlve  th(  r'i|<llc  of  his  lite,  the  Lord  ansncr*  J<ili  out  ff  the  wnirlnind. 
The  divine  speaker  docs  not  condescend  10  refer  to  Job's  individual 
praUciB.  bat  in  a  tenet  «f  iraoical  intcrrontiotM  asks  him,  at  he 
thinks  himself  capable  of  fetbominf;  all  tnings,  to  expound  the 
nqwUrie;  of  the  origin  and  sult>>»tonce  of  the  world,  the  phenomena 
0<  the  at!<i  I'l'hi  re.  the  instincts  of  the  croliires  th.jt  inhabit  the 
desert,  and.  as  he  judges  God's  coiidi.c t  «f  ihr  worM  amiss,  inviten 
him  to  «iie  the  rein->,  jjird  tiiniv  ll  wuli  the-  ihundi-r  and  quell  the 
reSflUmu  forres  of  evil  in  the  universe  (xxxvut.-xlii.  6).  Job 
is  humbled  and  abashed,  lays  his  hand  upo.T  hi^s  mouth,  .i\\<\  r<  fK-nts 
his  hu>iy  words  in  dust  and  a»hes.  No  solution  of  his  prc^blrm  h 
wmcbMCd:  but  Cod  HiRwdf  effecu  that  whfch  neither  the  man's 
owa  tboagntt  of  God  nor  the  rcprrsentation*  of  the  friends  could 
arcomplixn :  he  had  heard  of  him  with  the  bearing  of  the  car  without 
effect,  hut  now  his  eye  sees  Him.  This  h  the  profoondett  religious 
deep  in  the  \x>o\(.    5.  The  epilogue,  in  proK,  xlii.  7-17,  deicribe* 

i'>b  s  rctomtton  to  a  prosperity  double  that  of  Ilia  fomcr  estate, 
s*  family  felicity  attd  long  life 

JTlcttra.— With  the  escqidon  of  the  cpiiode  flf  Efflm,  Ae  cod- 
uadoB  of  which  with  the  original  focm  ol  tbe|wein  nay  be  doubt- 
fal,  aO  five  parti  of  the  book  are  essential  elements  of  the  work 


iill!u/ugb.  siitTic  parts 


as  it  came  from  t!)i  h.ir.'l  df  \h:  first  ajthur, 
of  the  second  and  fuutlh  d.'.  :--]t>r.--.  ina)  liavc  been  expanded  by 
later  writers.   The  idea  of  the  com[HT.itinn  is  to  be  derived  not 
from  any  single  clement  of  the  book,  but  from  the  teaching  and 
movement  of  the  whole  piece.  Job  is  unquestionably  the  hero 
of  the  work,  and  in  his  ideas  and  his  history  combined  we  may 
assume  that  we  find  tlK  aullior  himself  spealiing  and  teaching. 
The  dixuision  between  J<ri>  and  his  friendi  of  the  problem  of 
suffering  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  boolc.  or,  if  the  ^p.icc  o<:(  upicd 
ligrElihu  be  not  car.?:  Icrcd,  nrarly  thrcc-fourths,  and  in  the  dinc- 
tion  whi  h  the  .-iulhor  etudes  liiii  discussion  to  take  wc  may  u:c 
revealed  the  main  didactic  purpose  of  the  l)Ook.  When  the  three 
friends,  the  representatives  of  former  theories  of  providence,  arc 
reduced  to  silence,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the  author's 
purpose  to  discredit  the  ideas  which  they  represent.  Job  himself 
ofiers  no  positive  contlllNltion  to  the  doctrine  of  evil;  his  position 
is  aegativt,  merely  aBtafOBistic  to  that «( the  friends.  But  this 
negative  position  victoriously  maintained  by  iim  has  the  effect 
of  clearing;  the  pround,  and  the  author  himself  supplies  in  the 
prologue  the  pf>«,itivc  truth,  when  be  communicate*  the  1c.1l 
explanation  of  his  hero's  calamities,  ar.d  teacher  that  tlicy  were 
a  trial  of  his  righteousness.   It  was  therefore  the  author  s  main 
purpose  in  his  work  to  widen  men's  views  of  the  providence  of 
God  and  set  before  them  a  new  view  of  suffering.  This  purpose, 
bovcvcr,  was  in  all  probability  subordinate  tO  KHtie  wider 
practical  desigo.  Mo  UcImkw  sntiter  is  mcrdjy  a  poet  or  a 
thiidccr.  He  is  always  a  teacher.  He  hat  men  before  Mm  in 
tbeir  relations  to  Cod,'  and  usually  not  men  in  their  individual 
relations,  but  members  of  the  family  of  Israel,  the  [noplc  of 
God.    It  is  conjcqucntly  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
book  has  a  national  scope.    The  author  considered  his  new- 
truth  rcr^rdihK  the  meaning  of  af^iclion  as  of  national  interest, 
and  at  the  truth  then  needful  for  the  heart  of  his  people.  But 
the  teaching  of  the  IwoL  is  only  half  its  conlcata.  It  COataias 
also  a  hist«iy--decp  and  inesplicabk  afflactioo,  a  psat  moral 
struggle,  and  a  victory.  The  aothor  meant  his  new  truth  to 
inspire  new  conduct,  new  faith,  anrl  new  hopes.   In  Ji  ti's  iitTcr- 
ings,  undeserved  and  inexijlic.iblc  to  him,  yet  ca[i:iblc  of  an 
explanation  ino-l  cnnsistcnl  with  the  pixxlnivs  and  1  uihlulnesi 
of  God,  and  casting  honour  upon  his  faithful  servants;  in  his 
despair  bordering  on  unbelief,  at  last  overcome;  and  to  tbe  happy 

*  Enntions  mutt  be  made  in  the  cases  of  £«hcr  and  the  Song  of 
SoBSB,  wnidi  do  not  neatioa  GQd»aad  the  erigiaarwsiMr  la 
■stcs  wrte  is  a  pUasophciw 


Issue  of  his  aflBetions— 4n  all  thb  Israel  may  see  itself,  and  from 

the  siKbt  take  courage,  and  forecast  il.s  own  history.  Job,  hnw- 
evcr,  is  not  to  be  considered  Israel,  the  righteous  >crv.-iiii  of  the 
I.-ord,  under  a  feigned  name;  he  is  no  mere  parable  (thoviph  sm  h  a 
view  is  found  as  early  as  the  Talmud);  he  and  his  history  have 
both  elements  of  reality  in  them.  It  is  these  elements  of  reality 
common  to  him  with  Israel  in  affliction,  common  even  to  him 
with  humanity  as  a  whote,  confined  within  the  straitened  limits 
•et  by  its  «fwn  {gaanaccb  wounc^d  to  death  by  tba  sagntolous 
sorrows  of  life,  tortured  by  the  uncertainty  whether  hs  cry  fintls 
an  entrance  into  Gud'sear,  alarmed  and  jiara!  .  ;cd  by  tbi  irricun- 
cilablc  discreiwncies  which  it  sctms  to  dj;covtr  between  its 
necessary  thought?  of  Him  and  its  experience  of  Him  in  His  provi* 
dence,  and  faint  with  longing  that  it  rai^ht  come  into  Uis  place, 
and  behold  him,  not  girt  with  His  m.ijesty,  but  in  human  form, 
as  one  tooketh  upon  bis  fcUow — it  is  these  elements  of  truth  that 
make  the  history  of  Job  instructive  to  Israel  in  the  times  ci 
alBictioB  when  it  was  set  before  them,  snd  to  men  of  alt  races  ia 
stt  ages.  It  would  peobaUy  be  a  mistalte,  however,  to  imagine 
tbst  ths  author  oonadously  stepped  outside  the  limits  of  his 
nation  and  assumed  a  human  position  antagonistic  to  it.  The 
chords  he  touches  N-ibratc  through  all  hui,.anity— btit  this  k 
bc(^au~e  I^rail  i-.  the  religious  keniel  of  humanity,  and  becauss 
from  Israri's  h(  j:t  Lt'.c  deepest  rcligiOUS  MISiO  OC  MaalUlld  IS 
beard,  whether  of  pailius  or  of  joy. 

Two  threads  requiring  to  be  followed,  therefore,  run  through  the 
hook — one  the  discussion  of  the  peSbleias  of  evil  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  and  the  other  theaiaryrar  ■t*>tudc«f  Job's  mind  towards 
God,  the  first  bring  subordinate  to  the  sseowl.  Both  Job  and  Us 
friends  .'\dv.ince  to  the  discussion  of  his  MfferiafsaiHlof  the  problem 
of  evil,  i(;nonint  of  the  true  rattse  of  hi«  c.ilamittcs— Job  strong  in 
of  innocence,  and  the  friends  armed  with  their  theory 
of  the  rishteousnesa  of  God,  who  f^iveth  to  every  man  according  to 
hk  works.  With  fine  psychological  instinct  the  poet  lets  Job 
altogether  lote  hts  *df<oatrol  first  when  his  three  friends  came  to 
visit  him.  Hi*  bereavements  and  hi*  malady  be  bore  with  a  steady 
cotira^,  and  his  wife's  direct  instigations  to  godlr^incs*  he  repelled 
with  M>vcri(y  and  resignation.  But  when  hi^  equals  and  the  old 
awKKiatrs  of  his  happiness  came  to  see  him,  ami  when  he  read  in  their 
look*  an<l  in  their  seven  days'  silence  the  depth  of  his  own  misery, 
his  self-command  dcM~rtf%i  him,  and  lie  broke  out  into  a  cry  of 
despair,  cursing  his  day  and  crying  for  death  (iii.).  Job  bad 
Mimcwtut  nuMntcrpnted  the  demeanour  of  his  friends.  It  was  not 
all  pity  that  It  expreatod.  Along  with  their  pity  they  had  alio 
brought  their  theology,  and  they  trusted  to  heal  Job's  malady  with 
this.  Till  a  few  d.tys  before.  Job  would  have  agreed  with  them  on 
the  sovereign  virtue*  of  this  remedy.  But  he  had  learned  through 
a  hi(.:hfr  teaching,  the  events  of  (iod's  providence,  that  it  was  no 
ln;ik;(r  a  »pc<;ific  in  hi«  ca^e.  His  \-iolfnt  impatience,  however, 
under  his  affliction*  ,ind  hi.tovert  atiack-.  upon  theijivinc  rectitude 
only  served  to  confirm  the  view  of  his  Mifferings  wlm  h  their  theory 
of  evil  had  already  suggected  to  his  fricmb.  And  thus  commenoas 
the  high  debate  which  continues  through  twenty-nine  chapters. 

The  three  fiiaads  of  Job  caaw  to  the  consideration  of  hi*  histwy 
with  the  principle  that  calamity  is  the  rr<^u  It  of  evil-doing,  «*nro»pef- 
ity  is  the  reward  of  righteousness.  SuffeIin^;  i:.  nnt  an  accident  or  ■ 
nianeou'  j;ruwtli  ol  the  soil;  man  is  horn  uiAn  troiibli  .is  the  sparks 
tly  upwards,  there  i  .  in  human  life  a  tendency  todoevil  which  draws 
down  upon  nii  .1  the  f  Vi  i.risement  of  Gcxl  (v.  61.  The  principle 
is  tliub  enunciated  by  Lliphaz,  from  whom  the  other  s|]eaker*  take 
their  cue:  where  there  is  suffering  there  has  been  sin  in  the  sufferer. 
Not  suffering  in  itself,  but  the  effect  of  It  on  the  Miffrrcr  is  what  ^ivos 
in»ight  into  his  true  character.  Suffering  i*  not  aU-aya  punttivaj 
it  is  aometimes  disciplinary,  designed  to  wean  the  good  man  from  Ms 
sin.  If  ho  sees  in  hu  suffering  the  monition  of  God  and  turns  from 
his  evil,  his  future  shall  be  rich  in  prace  and  happiness,  and  hi*  latter 
e-.tate  more  pro«perous  than  hi*  first.  If  he  murmurs  or  r«"*i<its, 
he  can  only  |>  ii->li  uru'er  the  multiplying  chaMi<ements  which  his 
impenitence  will  provoke.  Now  ibi*  prinri(ilc  is  far  from  being  a 
peculiar  crotchet  of  the  friends:  im  triith  i*  imdeniablc^  though  tney 
erred  in  suppoM'ne  that  it  would  cwvsr  the  wide  providence  of  Cod. 
The  prim  iolc  is  the  fumb mental  idea  of  moral  government,  the  e«- 
preniion  ol^the  natural  conscience,  a  principle  common  more  or  less 
to  all  |K-o(>li  s,  thouirh  jM^l;  ip«  more  prominent  in  the  Semitic  mind, 
lM  iau.c  alt  rf  ligioiK  ir|ra<  .ire  more  pitiminent  and  simple  there — 
n.it  su,,,;<-  .t(<|  tr)  b  rael  fir?!  by  the  law.  but  found  and  adopted  by  tlie 
l.iw.  tlimu'h  il  n  iv  be  sharpened  bv  it.  It  ii  the  fundamental 
principle  ol  prophi-i  y  no  le*»  than  of  the  law,  and.  if  (wnMble,  of  the 
wisdom  of  pnilotophy  of  the  Hebrews  more  than  of  cither.  Specula- 
aatong  the  Hebrews  had  a  simpler  task  before  it  than  it  had  in 
oris  (he  faitber  East.  The  Crtek  philasonher  began  his 
tim  sum  of  things:  he  threw  ths  uwvrrse  into  Us 
His  «fa|sct«Si  w  sOaar  asms  aaslysmcf  it.«s 
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tlwt  be  could  call  one  clement  cauie  and  another  effect.  Or,  to  vary 
the  figure,  hi$  endeavour  was  to  pursue  the  streams  of  tendency 
which  he  could  obaerve  till  be  reached  at  laU  the  central  spring  whkti 
•ent  them  all  /ortb.  Cod,  a  single  cause  and  explanation,  was  the 
object  td  his  search.  But  to  the  Hebrew  o(  the  later  lime  this  was 
already  (ound.  The  analysis  resulting  in  the  distinction  of  God  and 
the  world  had  been  effected  for  him  so  long  ago  that  the  history  and 
cifcum»tanccs  of  the  process  had  been  forgotten,  and  only  the 
unchallengeable  result  remained.  His  philosophy  was  not  a  ouest 
of  God  whom  he  did  not  know,  btit  a  recognition  on  all  hands  of 
God  whom  he  knew.  The  great  primary  idea  to  his  mind  was  that 
of  God,  a  Being  wholly  just,  domg  all.  Aod  tbe  world  was  little 
more  than  the  ^Kenomcna  that  revealed  the  mind  and  the  presence 
and  the  oocotion*  of  Cod.  Coioicqttcaily  the  oature  ol  God  as 
known  to  Um  and  the  coucie  of  events  fonaed  a  perfect  equation. 
The  idea  of  what  God  was  in  Hinudf  was  in  eomplcte  harmony 
with  Hia  maalfeataliea  of  HimieU  in  providcflce.  in  the  events  of 
individual  human  live*,  and  in  the  hiito^  of  nations.  Thephiloiophy 
ef  the  wiae  did  not  go  behind  the  or^n  ol  ein.  or  icfemd  it  to  the 
freedom  of  mani  birt,  ein  eaiatiag,  and  God  beioK  in  imiocdiate 
pcnooal  contact  with  the  world,  every  event  waa  a  duact  euntaMon 
of  Hb  tnocal  wfll  and  energy;  calan^ty  f«li  oa  wicked  neat,  and  ■uccew 
attended  itcht-doins.  Thit  view  of  the  moral  harmony  between  the 
nature  of  Cod  and  the  events  of  pravidcnoe  in  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  aations  is  the  view  of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  in  its  oldest  form, 
during  what  might  1»  called  the  period  of  prind^cs.  to  which  belong 
Pfov,  I.  aeq.:  and  this  is  the  poeitioo  maintained  by  Job's  three 
frieikdk  And  the  significance  of  the  book  of  ivh  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  thought  arise*  in  that  it  marks  the  |Mmt  when  such  a  view 
was  dcfiidlcly  oivercome,  cloiaa^  the  king  pciied  when  this  priacipfe 
was  merely  subjected  to  questiooiogib  Md  n>akea  a  itew  positivs 
addition  to  the  doctrine  of  evil. 

Job  agitcd  that  afilktlona  came  directly  froifi  the  hand  of  God, 
ana  also  that  Cod  afflicted  those  whom  He  hdd  guilty  of  sins. 
But  hk  «Ywfiwif»  denied  the  immiution  of  guilt,  frhether  insinu- 
ated by  hia  friends  or  implied  in  Goo'schaitisenent  of  him.  Hence  he 
was  driven  to  conclode  that  God  was  unjust.  The  position  of  job 
appealed  to  bis  friends  nothing  else  but  impiety:  while  theirs  was 
to  hia  am  fislaelMod  and  the  special  pteading  of  sycophaals 
behalf  of  Cod  because  He  was  the  stronger.  WitWn  these  two  i 
walb  the  debate  movea,  making  Kitle  progicss.  bt|t  with  much 

t,  ol  illustration.   A  certain  advance 
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indeed  w  pcneptible.  In  the  first  aerits  of  speeches  (iv<-iiv.}, 
the  keyHWte  of  which  is  atnick  by  Eliphas,  the  oldest  and  most 
oonaidctata  of  the  three,  the  position  is  that  affliction  is  caused  by 
sm,  and  iscbastisemcot  dcMgned  for  the  sinner's  good;  and  the  asocsl 
is  that  Job  should  recognise  it  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  lent.  In  the  secood  (xv.-nd.)  the  terrible  fate  of  the  sinner 
is  emphasized,  and  those  brilliant  pictures  of  a  restored  future, 
thrown  in  by  all  the  speakers  in  the  first  aeries,  are  absent.  Job's 
demeanour  under  the  consolations  offered  Itim  afforded  little  nope 
of  his  repentance.  In  the  third  scrie*  (xxii.  seq.)  the  friends  cast 
off  all  disguise,  and  openly  charge  job  with  a  course  of  e%'il  life. 
That  their  armoury  was  now  exhausted  is  shown  by  the  brevity  of 
ibesecoiKl  speaker,  and  the  failure  of  the  third  (at  least  in  the  present 
leit)  to  answer  in  any  form.  In  reply  job  disdains  for  a  time  to 
lOOCD  what  he  well  knew  lay  under  all  their  exhortations;  he  laments 
with  touching  pathos  the  defection  of  his  friends,  who  were  like  the 
winter  torrents  looked  for  in  vain  by  the  perishing  caravan  in  the 
summer  heal;  he  meets  with  bitter  acorn  their  constant  cry  that 
Cod  will  not  cast  off  the  righteous  man,  by  asking:  How  can  one 
be  righteous  with  God?  what  can  human  weakness,  however 
innocent,  do  a(>ainst  infinite  might  and  subtlety?  they  arc  righteous 
whom  an  omnipotent  and  perverse  will  thinks  fit  to  consider  so; 
be  falls  into  a  hopeless  wail  over  the  universal  misery  of  man,  who 
has  a  wcarj-  campaign  of  life  appointed  him:  then,  rising  up  in  the 
strength  of^his  conscience,  he  upbraid*  the  Almighty  with  His  mis- 
use ot  His  power  aivd  His  indiscriminate  tyranny — righteous  and 
innocent  He  destroys  alike — and  challenges  Hira  to  lay  aside  His 
majesty  and  nteet  His  creature  as  a  man,  and  then  he  would  not 
fear  Him.  Even  in  the  second  scries  lub  can  hardlv  bring  himself 
to  face  the  personal  issue  raised  by  the  friends.  His  relations  to 
God  absorb  him  almost  wholly — his  pitiable  isolation,  the  indignities 
showered  Ofl  his  once  honoured  head,  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
his  body;  abandoned  by  all,  he  turns  for  pity  from  God  to  men  and 
from  men  to  God.  Only  in  the  third  scncs  of  debates  does  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  grasp  firmly  the  theory  of  his  friends,  and  their 
"  dslcooes  of  mud  '  fall  to  dust  in  his  hands,  litltcad  of  that  roKale 
monl  Oldef  on  which  they  arc  never  weary  of  Insltttnt,  he  find:>  only 
diso«der  and  moral  confusion.  When  he  thinks  of  it,  trembling  takes 
hold  of  him.    It  is  not  the  righteous  but  the  wicked  that  live, 

f;row  old,  yea,  wax  mighty  in  strength,  that  send  forth  their  children 
ike  a  flocic  and  establish  ihem  in  their  sight.  Before  the  logic  of 
facts  the  theory  of  the  friends  naa  down:  and  with  this  negative 
result,  which  the  author  skilfully  reaches  through  the  debate,  has 
to  be  combined  hU  own  posilivts  doctrine  of  the  uses  of  adversity 
advanced  in  the  prologue. 

lo  a  modt-m  rvatit  r  it  appears  strange  that  both  parties  were  so 
eatangjled  in  the  meshes  of  their  prsconceptioos  rsgarding  God  as  to 
Llbelmadwlrim 
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maintaining  that  injustice  on  the  part  of  God  Is  Inconceivable 
might  have  given  due  weight  to  the  [tersistent  testimony  of  Jobs 
conscience  as  that  behind  which  it  is  impossible  to  go,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  reflection  that  there  might  be  somclhicg  inexplicable 
in  the  ways  of  God,  and  lluil  aflliction  might  have  some  other  mean* 
ing  than  to  punish  the  sinner  or  even  to  wean  him  from  his  sin. 
And  job,  while  nuiintaining  his  innocence  from  overt  sins,  might 
have  confessed  that  there  was  such  sinfulness  in  e\xry  human  life  as 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  severest  chastinemcnt  from  heaven, 
or  at  least  be  might  have  stopped  short  of  charging  God  fcKilishly. 
Such  a  position  would  certainly  be  taken  up  by  an  afflicted  saint  now, 
and  such  an  explanation  of  his  sufferings  would  suggest  itself  lo  the 
sufferer,  even  though  it  roij^ht  be  in  truth  a  false  explanation. 
Perhaps  here,  where  an  artistic  fault  might  seem  to  be  commiitcd, 
the  art  of  the  writer,  or  his  truth  to  nature,  and  the  extraordinary 
freedom  with  which  he  moves  among  his  m.ttcrlaU,  as  well  as  the 
power  and  individuality  of  his  dramatic  creations,  arc  most  remark* 
able.  The  r6lc  which  the  author  reserved  for  himself  was  to  teach 
the  truth  on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  he  accomplishes  this  by 
allowing  his  performers  to  push  their  false  principles  to  their  proper 
extreme.  There  is  nothing  about  which  men  arc  usually  so  sure  as 
the  character  of  God.  They  arc  ever  ready  to  take  llim  in  their 
own  hand,  to  interpret  His  providence  in  ibeir  own  sense,  to  tav 
what  tainga  arc  consistent  or  not  with  Hts  character  and  word, 
and  be^t  down  the  opposing  consciences  o(-  other  men  by  His 
so-called  authority,  which  is  nothing  but  their  own.  The  frieoite 
of  Job  were  religious  Orientals,  men  to  whom  God  was  a  beinc 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  world  and  life,  to  whom  the  idea 
of  second  causes  «ras  unknown,  on  whom  science  had  not  yet  l>cgua 
to  dasra,  nor  the  conception  of  a  divine  scheme  pursuing  a  distant 
end  by  complicated  means,  in  which  the  individual's  interest  nay 
suffer  Tor  the  larger  good.  The  broad  iiymp.ithit*  of  the  author  and 
his  sense  of  the  truth  lying  in  the  theory  of  the  friends  arc  seen  in  the 
scope  which  he  allows  them,  in  the  richness  of  the  thau{[ht  and  the 
splendid  luxuriance  of  the  imagery— ^rawn  frora  the  immeflMrial 
moral  consent  of  mankind,  the  testimony  of  the  living  consciencCt 
and  the  observation  of  life — with  whicn  he  makes  them  clofhe 
their  views.  He  remembered  the  elements  of  truth  in  the  theorv 
from  which  he  was  departing,  that  it  was  a  national  heritage,  whkn 
he  himself  perhaps  lud  been  constrained  not  without  a  siruig|^  to 
abandon :  and,  while  showing;  its  insufficiency,  be  acta  it  foanin  ha 
mo5t  brilliant  form. 

The  extravagance  «f  lolt'o  amcrthm  WIS  occasioited  greatljr 
by  the  extreme  position  oi  his  friends,  which  left  no  room  for  hia 
conscious  innocence  along  with  the  rectitude  of  God.  Again,  the 
poet's  purpose,  as  the  prulovue  shows,  was  to  teach  that  afllictioiH 
may  fall  on  a  man  out  of  alfconncxion  with  any  offence  of  bis  osra, 
and  merely  as  the  trial  of  his  righteousness;  and  hence  he  sHowu 
job,  as  by  a  true  instinct  of  the  nature  of  his  sufferings,  to  repudiate 
all  connexion  between  ihem  and  sin  in  himself.  And  further,  the 
terrible  conflict  into  which  the  aiispidoas  of  the  Satan  brought 
lob  could  not  be  exhibited  Vilhout  pushing  him  to  the  verge  «l 
ungodliness.  These  are  all  elements  of  the  poet's  art;  but  aft  end 
nature  arc  one.  In  ancient  Hebrew  life  the  sense  of  sin  waa  lees 
deep  than  it  is  now.  In  the  desert,  too,  men  speak  boldly  of  God. 
Nothing  is  more  false  than  to  judge  the  poet's  creation  from  oar 
later  point  of  view,  and  construct  a  throiy  of  the  book  accordinc 
to  a  more  developed  sense  of  sin  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 
than  belonged  to  antiquity.  In  complete  contradiction  to  the  teMH 
mony  of  the  book  itself,  sono  cfitics,  as  Hcaaiteabetg  and  fiuddt. 
have  assumed  that  Job's  spiritiial  prfale  waa  the  cause  of  hia  a0i^ 
lions,  that  this  was  the  root  of  bitterness  In  bfm  which  must  be  lolled 
down  ere  he  could  become  a  true  saint.  The  fundamental  posittoa 
of  the  book  is  that  job  was  already  a  true  saint;  this  is  tcaii6ed 
by  God  Himself,  is  the  radical  idea  of  the  author  in  the  prolqgne, 
and  the  very  hyijothcsii  of  the  drama.  \Vc  might  be  ready  touink 
that  job's  afflictions  did  not  befall  him  out  of  all  connexion  with  Ms 
own  condition  of  mind,  and  we  might  be  disposed  to  find  a  vindica- 
tion of  God's  ways  in  this.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a*  idoa 
was  sharcti  bv  the  author  of  the  book.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
attitude  whicn  we  imagine  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Job  to 
assume,  namely,  while  noltfing  fa»t  hi<  integrity,  to  faH  back  upon  the 
inrxplicablenets  of  pravidenoe.  of  which  there  are  soeh  Inipesing 
descriptMBB  in  hia  apceehaa,  it  jolt  the  attitude  which  is  tain  tip  ki 
ch.  xsviiL  It  ia  far  from  oeitain,  liowmrs  that  this  ciufNcr  ia  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  book. 

The  other  line  runniM  through  thebodk,  (he  varyinf  attitude  of 
Job's  mind  towards  God,  exhibits  dramatic  action  and  tragic 
interest  of  the  highest  kind,  though  the  movement  ia  iMi 
Tliat  the  exhibition  of  this  struggle  in  Job's  mind  was  a  main  J 
in  the  author's  purpose  is  seen  Irom  the  fact  that  at  the  end  o 
of  his  great  trials  he  notes  that  Job  sinned  not,  nor  ascribed  _ 
to  God  (i.  21;  ii.  lo),  ami  from  the  effect  which  the  divine  voice 


from  the  whiriwind  is  made  to  produce  upon  him  (xl.  j).  la 
the  first  cycle  of  debate  Gv.-aiv.)  Job's  mind  reaches  the  deepest 
limit  of  catfangement.  There  be  not  merely  charges  God  wnh 
injustice,  but,  unable  tO  KcOnctte  Hit  former  goodness  with  Me 
nrsent  enmity,  he  iCCifda  the  latter  as  the  true  exprcaeion  al 
God's  attitude  towania  His  creatures,  and  the  former,  ooiuprlmi 
an  hia  iafinite  crcativa  aldll  in  weavioc  the  dctiesae  nuankni  at 
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1  Mtvra  mad  the  ridi  mduwiiigiiU  nf  His  provMence,  only  as 
p—  of  — M ciliin  Hi*  mad  i-Tunnntl  rnjrity  in  ihe  time  to 
When  the  Semitic  skin  ot  J  .  n  rm  ii.  .1.  find  4  mixlcrn 
3l*t  Ix-r-.rnlh.  Olhi  TH  in  l.Urr  (l.i;  h  li.ivr  tir<iuj;lu  the  kern 
ility  <  1  thi-  [i-.;iTi-in  Ir  imc  and  the  trTttirc  which  it  (  ni!uri  <i 
toirrthcr.  ami  .iskod  with  Jc>b  to  whom  at  la«t  all  thit  ba*  to  Ik- 
ret  rr<  il.  I  iiw.irds  the  end  ct  the  cycle  a  Mar  of  heavenly  linht  s<cm» 
to  rue  on  the  Uoriton;  the  th<m|hl  acixcs  the  »u(Icrer'»  nuttd  that  man 
■■■lit  iMve  another  life,  that  Cod'*  anger  punuing  him  to  themve 
B^lit  be  Mted,  and  that  He  might  odl  mm  out  at  it  to  HuMHtf 
•gain  (w.  13).  This  idea  of  a  reaurrection,  unfamiliar  to  Job 
at  first,  i*  one  which  he  is  alkmcd  to  reach  out  of  the  neremiriri  <d 
the  moral  romplicatiotis  around  him.  but  (rom  the  author's  manner 
of  usin^  the  iJca  »c  may  j-i<Ii;e  that  it  \»a»  (anuliar  to  hiiii-U. 
In  the  second  cycle  the  thought  of  a  (uturc  reconciliation  with  (kxI 
ia  MMHt  firmly  grasped.  Ttat  satirfactkMi  or  at  hast  com  pom  re 
■hidi,  when  we  obacrve  calamitiea  that  we  cannot  mocally  account 
far,  Wt  r»ch  by  constdcrine  that  provideflcc  is  a  great  scheme 
BKnrtng  accordinK  to  general  law*,  and  that  it  does  not  always  truly 
nfflpct  the  rrl-ition  cf  f'.rKi  to  the  individual,  Job  rcachr<l  in  the  onlv 
way  p>i-  iMf  t  1  .1  S  iiii?'  r:'iiiil.  lii'  ilriw  a  ilisr  ip.i  ti  m  (■•twi.n 
an  outi'f  whom  events  obey,  pursuing  him  in  His  anger,  and  an 
inner  ( .od  w  ho  lu  .lU  was  wit  If  him.  who  wasawaie  of  his  innocence; 
and  he  appeals  {rum  God  to  God,  and  beseeches  God  to  pledge 
HisHdf  that  he  shall  receive  jwtice  from  God  (xvf.  19;  xvii.  3)- 
Aad  eo  hirh  at  last  doe*  tUt  iumJuuiiii.i«  that  God  b  at  «••  with 
hia  rise  that  he  avowa  hi*  Morence  that  He  will  yet  appear  to  do 
him  justice  before  ntrn.  and  tltat  he  shall  see  Him  with  hi>  own  eyes, 
no  more  estranged  but  on  his  fiilt".  and  for  thii;  norr.int  he  f  inite 
with  longinp  Ixix.  .'5  m:  1  '  ' 

After  thi*  expreasion  of  (aith  Job's  mind  remaiiu  calm,  though 
lie  eeria  by  firmlychafging  Cod  wiMi|i<rwf  fling  hia  riglitiinilifamind- 
ing  to  know  the  cause  of  his  afllirtinna  (lowiL  2  seq.;  sni.  35, 
where  render:  "  Oh,  tl-.ii  I  I.  I'l  the  indictment  which  mine  adversary 
ha5  written  !  ").  In  an=v,  rr  m  thisdcrnand  the  Divine  vokc answers 
Jnh  rjut  of  the  teiTi|x  st:  "  Who  is  this  that  darkcneth  counsel  hy 
»(  rd*  Without  know  lerlfje  ?  "  The  word  "  cnunscl  "  intimates  to 
JoJ  that  (.<xl  doe*  not  ait  without  a  dcaign.  large  at>d  ticyond  the 
Comprehension  of  man;  and  to  impress  this  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Divioe  speeches.  The  sfieakcr  does  not  enter  into  Job'*  particular 
CMK:  thm  is  not  a  word  tending  to  unravc)  his  nddle;  his  mind 
in  4nnm  away  to  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God  Himself.  His 
own  woida  and  tho^-  i:A  his  friends  are  but  re-echoed,  but  it  is  God 
Himself  who  now  uui  r--  thrni.    J  vb  is  in  immediate  nearness  to  the 

yjeety  olhwren^wi*^  Gti'^tarif^fcete^aTiStiNrAMM? 

*Tbis  letnariable  paaaage  reads  thua:  "Bui  I  know  that  my 
wtdermer  litttk,  and  anemardt  h*  thoB  arise  upon  Ike  duil.  and  after 
m%  <t:T,  even  Ihiibooy,  is  dttlfined.tnlMout  my  ffftk  ihiil  I  see  Cod; 
If  A  -n  I  ;!:.■..!  ee  for  mytelf.  and  mine  eyes  shsll  btknli,  and  nol  at  a 
itr,xnget,  my  rttns  vilkin  m*  are  tontumed  with  longirw."  The 
redeemer  who  liveth  and  shall  arise  or  stand  upon  the  eartn  is  God 
whom  he  shall  see  with  his  own  eyes,  on  his  side.  The  course  of 
MaMMd  by  the  translatipn  of  JcrooM,  who, 
Itilit  IWmImi  il;  "  In  novissimo  die  de  tens 
anrTcctums  Him  . . .  et  mtMim  circumdabor  pelle  mca  et  in  came 
mea  vidcbo  drum  meum."  The  only  p<.>int  now  in  question  is 
whether:  (a)  Joti  io -ks  for  this  manifestation  of  f.  xl  t'l  him  while  he 
i«  still  alive,  r  r  '  '• '  .v  'jjt  <k-.tth.  and  therefore  in  tin-  son-cof  .1 4,1  ritual 
vision  and  union  with  God  in  another  life;  that  is,  whether  the 
words  "  destroyed  "  and  "withMt  WHftrnk  "  U«  lo  h*  tdsa 
relatively  only,  of  the  extftmnt  flfect*  of  Ut  dlwiM  noa  Mb.  or 
literally,  of  the  separaiiem  of  the  body  in  death,  A  third  view  which 
aseumes  that  the  words  rendered  "  without  my  fleeh,"  which  run 
literally,  "out  of  my  flesh,"  mean  looking  out  from  my  fle<h, 
that  is,  clothed  with  a  new  l«xiv,  and  fiiHh  the  idea  of  ri-urn-  i;.in 
repeated,  perhaps  import»  more  into  the  language  than  it  will 
fairly  L>ear.  In  favour  of  (&)  mav  be  adduced  the  persistent  refnal 
of  Job  throughout  to  entertain  tne  idea  of  a  restoration  in  this  Hfe; 
the  erord  "  afterwards  " ;  and  perhap*  the anioKy  of  other  piiUM 
where  the  Bame  situation  appears,  as  vfls.  and  Ixxiii..  althoMgh 
the  actual  diiKmement  of  the  tragedy  supports  (t;).  The  difference 
between  the  two  senses  is  not  important,  n  the  Old  Testament 
view  of  immortality  is  considered.  To  the  Hebrew  the  life  beyond 
was  not  what  it  is  to  us.  a  freedom  from  sin  and  v>rriiw-  and  admi':<i(in 
to  an  immediate  divine  fellowship  not  attainable  here.  To  him  the 
lie  bmond  waa  at  beet  a  pralonptaoa  of  the  lUe  hete :  all  he  desired 
1KM  tnat  his  fellowihip  with  God  here  abonid  not  be  interrupted 
in  death,  and  that  Shed,  the  place  into  which  deceased  person* 
dtacendeJ  and  where  they  reroamed,  cat  off  fiom  all  life  srith  God. 
might  be  overleapt.  On  this  account  the  theory  of  Ewald,  which 
throws  the  centre  of  Rrav  ity  of  the  book  into  this  passage  in  ch-  xix., 
con-sidcrine  its  purpose  to  be  to  teach  that  the  riddles  of  tliis  life 
shall  Ik-  "oTvimI  .md  its  ineqnalitir?  rr>rTectcd  in  .1  future  tifetl] 
onc-eidcd     The  point  of  the  passage  does  not  lie  in  any 

I  it  draws  between  tUa  lite  aM  a  f Mure  life :  it  lie*  in  the  asenr^ 
1  that  Cod.  who  even  now  know*  hia  inao- 
ia  the  rmwbMd  that,  though 
I  Un  to  Hb  MMt. 
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own  thought*  ef  God  nor  the  repratentatioas  of  his  friend*  could 
■rroifliJi,  ^<ti|^^  the  eMMi  ■niM^  The  idMBM  imiiht  d 
the  VnCer  eouBdiweft  ih^  pwtffltuidwt  ^ecpi  of  tivtD* 


■an  which  Job  cxprcaeea  I 
enwo.  wilt  viodicat*  it  ia 

M».  Ml  «■  at  ImI  tglBB  I 


/n/^fri7y.  -  Doubts  whether  particular  f-jfiions  of  tin-  priicnt 
l)o<>k  belonged  to  iSe  original  form  of  ii  have  been  raided  by  many. 
M,  L.  De  Wcttc  exprc&scd  himself  as  follows:  "  It  appcan  10 
us  that  the  present  book  of  Job  bos  not  all  flowed  from  ood  paa. 
As  many  books  of  the  Old  Testatncnt  have  been  several  I 

wtittan  «w«v  ae  bag  this  alio  (£iach  aad  Cnber,  AMgr., 
ii.  vol  yM).  Tha  JadgBMBt  fonMl  hf  De  Wette  baa  %eea 

adhered  to  more  or  less  by  most  of  thoae  who  have  studied  tba 
book.  Questioos  tcgaidinc  the  unity  of  such  books  as  this  are 
diflKuh  to  settle;  there  is  not  unanimity  among  scholars  re- 
fi.iniing  the  idea  of  the  book,  and  cor.irfiutntly  they  differ  ,n  to 
what  parts  arc  in  harmony  or  ror.lln  t  witii  unily,  .nni  il  is 
dan;;crous  to  apply  modern  ideas  of  literary  comfiosition  aivd 
.-irtistic  unity  to  the  ■works  of  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The 
problem  raised  in  the  book  of  Job  has  ootainly  received  frequent 
treatment  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  ihlgK II aa OuBhood  thai 
all  aflgcta  in  tbia  diiactiOB  bava  ba«i  pnHnad  l»  «.  It  ia 
probdda  that  tba  book  of  Job  «u  b«t  a  great  eflbrt  ankbt 
or  after  many  maOer.  It  b  acarody  to  be  tupposed  that  on« 
with  such  poetic  aad  Uterary  power  as  the  author  of  chap,  iii.- 
xxxi.,  xxTviii.-xli.  would  emljody  the  work  of  any  other  writer 
in  his  own.  If  there  be  elements  in  the  book  which  must  be 
pronounced  foreign,  they  have  been  in'^  rleil  in  the  work  of  the 
author  by  a  later  hand.  1 1  is  not  unlikely  thai  ourprcM-nt  book 
may,  in  addition  to  the  great  work  of  the  original  author,  contain 
some  fragments  of  the  thoughts  of  other  religious  minds  upon 
the  same  question,  and  that  these,  iiutead  of  being  kwscly 
appaadad,  bava  bcaa  fitlad  into  tba  aaacbaaim  of  tba  ficat  mrk. 
of  tbM»  fagwal*  May  bam  oifriMted  tt  Int  nUa 


itkr  of  oar  book,  wUIe  otbm  nay  be  ( 
insertlou  that  never  edsted  separately.  At  the  fame  time  ft  h 


scarcely  safe  to  thro  A-  out  .my  portion  of  the  book  merely  because 
it  seems  to  us  out  of  harinony  with  the  unity  of  the  main  part  of 
the  poem,  or  unless  several  distinct  lines  of  OMrfteMlaBCaBipllO 
to  point  it  out  as  in  extraneous  element. 

The  arguments  againit  the  originafiry  of  the  prolog ne — as, 
that  it  is  written  in  prose,  that  the  name  Yahweh  appear»  in  it.  that 
sacrifice  is  referred  to,  and  that  th<  r.'  mc  i  u  onsistenra  s.  tw  twren  it 
and  the  body  of  the  book — are  of  lit!l<-  vi  i.-ht.  Tht  re  mir-;  have 
been  some  int rodiirl  ion  tO  the  poem  r  \;i|  onini.^  the  t  ircum-tatice* 
of  Job,  otherwise  the  pocticai  diafxitc  wouUJ  have  been  unintelligible, 
fqrltiiiayohabla4bttiwa>B«yafJohw«<>fa»M'«*f«hatapoaat 
in  whidi  he  and  Ids  (nndaigaM  aa  they  do  here  would  have  haw 
understood.  And  there  i*  M  traee  of  any  other  prologue  or  intro- 
duetii»n  ha\-ing  ever  eidsted.  The  prologue,  too,  i*  an  essential 
element  of  the  work,  containing  the  author's  positive  contribution 
to  the  doctrine  of  suffering,  for  which  the  discussion  in  the  \y>  r\ 
prepares  the  way.  The  intermixture  of  prose  and  poetry  i*  common 
in  Orient.!!  works  containing  similar  discussion*;  the  icfenaot  to 
sacrifice  is  to  primitive  not  to  Mosaic  aacrifice;  and  the  aothor. 
while  using  the  name  Yahweh  freely  himself,  puts  the  patriarchal 
Divine  rumes  into  the  mouth  of  Job  and  his  friends  bees  use  be 
regards  them  as  belonfpng  to  the  patriarchal  age  and  to  a  country 

11  1  Ic  of  Israel.  Tbat  the  olr«Tv,tnce  i>f  this  rule  had  a  certain 
awkwardness  for  the  writer  appears  perhaps  froro_  hi*  allowing  the 
name  Yahweh  to  (Jip  in  oner  or  twice  (xii.  9,  cf.  xxviS.  jO)  ia (anSiar 
phrases  in  the  body  of  the  poem.  The  discrepande*.  iuch  as  Job's 
fcfcreaeca  to  hia  cinldraa  aa  still  alive  (xix.  17.  the  interpretation  i* 
dmditfal),  aad  to  Ms  servata,  are  trivial,  and  even  if  real  imply 
nothing  fai  a  book  admittedly  poetical  and  not  historical  Th>> 
objection*  to  the  epilogue  are  equally  unimportant — as  that  the 
Satan  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  and  that  Job's  restoration  isinronflirt 
with  the  main  idea  of  the  p<viii  that  earthly  felicity  doc^  not 
follow  rightcouaneaa.    The  epilogue  con5rm»  the  teaching  of  the 

^'"ino^pMyoato^&td^TS^  ISdhViSSda^ 

not  the  intention  of  the  poem  to  teach  that  earthly  felicity  doc*  net 
follow  ri«hteousnes*;  its  purpose  i*  to  correct  the  exclusivenes* 
with  which  the  friends  of  Job  maintained  that  principle.  The 
Satan  is  introduced  in  the  prologue,  exercising  his  function  as  minis- 
ter of  God  in  hea\'en;  but  it  is  to  miuntcrpret  wholly  the  doctrine 
of  evil  in  the  Old  Testament  to  assign  to  the  Satan  any  such  personal 
importaiKe  or  independence  of  power  as  that  he  should  be  called 
belore  the  curtain  to  receive  the  biiaes  that  accompany  his  own 
discomfiture.  The  Satan,  though  he  here  appears  with  the  begin- 
aiags  of  a  aMicvokat  iritt  of  hia  o«a.  iabot  the  iostrwncst  of  tha 
aUMoi  pnMdHKe  el  God.  Hk  wwfc  «m  to  try;  that  deoc  ba 
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hb  fMnonUty  baiflg  loo  cliiht  to  tamaay  fifawB  fai  the 

Much  Rnvcr  arc  the  suspu  ion^  th.^t  itin!)  to  the  spcci  hcs  of 
Elihu.  Most  of  ihusc  «hu  have  studied  the  book  carefully  hul'j 
that  thk  part  docs  not  bclons  to  the  original  cut.  but  has  been 
iniroducca  at  a  coMidcrably  utcr  time.  The  piece  i*  one  of  the 
BMNt  intcrcsliflg  part*  ot  the  book ;  both  the  pcrM>n  aitd  (h<-  thout(hu 
of  Elihu  are  manced  by  a  strong  individuahty.  1  his  individuality 
ha*  indeed  been  very  diviTscly  estimated.  The  ancients  for  the 
most  part  pas&ed  a  very  si-vcrc  judKmi  nt  un  Blihu :  he  i«  a  bulltx>n, 
a  iMXHttfiil  youth  »hn<ic  shallou.  intermeddling  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  fc«(v -,1  of  his  yijr>.  (lie  incarnation  of  folly,  or  even  the 
Satan  himself  gone  a-mumming.  Some  moderns  on  the  other  hand 
have  regarded  him  aa  the  incamatioa  «(  tiie  voice  of  God  or  even 
of  Cod  himsdf.  The  main  objjectiom  to  the  connexion  of  the 
epiaode  of  Elihu  with  the  origiaal  book  m:  that  the  proloeuc  and 
epilogue  know  nothing  of  Mm;  tint  OB  the  cause  of  Job's  amietioni 
he  occupies  virtually  the  same  pMlibn  as  thc_frirnd«;  (hit  his 
■pcechci  destroy  the  dramatic  ofect  of  the  divine  manifc^.t.i'.i'm 
by  intrtxIurinR  a  lengthened  break  between  Job's  challeni;c  and  the 
answer  of  God  ;  iliat  t!.e  lanyuaje  ar.d  »'.)  Ic  of  ihc  pict  c  arc  marked 
by  an  cxceuivc  mannerism,  too  great  to  have  been  created  by  the 
author  of  the  rest  of  the  poem ;  that  the  allusioits  to  the  rest  01  the 
baok  art  lo  minute  as  to  betray  a  reader  rather  than  a  hearer;  and 
that  the  views  regarding  sin.  and  especially  the  scandal  f^ivcn  to 
thesntbor  by  the  irreverence  of  Job,  indicate  a  rcli;;l'>ii»  advatKe 
which  marks  a  later  age.  The  po^irl  m  i.iken  Ipy  f  .lih.:  U  almost 
that  of  a  critic  of  the  book.  !(ef;,ir'lin^  th'  '  ■.i,:in  ^'i  .illli  ::i;:ns  he 
is  at  one  with  the  friends,  althf  ii',;h  he  cliiellj  mote  on  i.'i^'  general 
kinfulm  -^s  ot  man  ihan  on  artii.il  sins,  and  his  reprobation  of  Job's 

Eilion  is  even  greater  than  I  heirs.  Hi*  anger  was  kindled  against 
I  because  be  made  himieU  righteom  befan  God.  and  againtt  his 
nds  because  they  found  no  answer  to  Job.  fit*  whole  object  is 
to  refute  Job's  charge  of  injustice  jij;:Tin<it  God.  What  is  novel  in 
Elihu.  therefore,  is  not  his  position  but  his  arpjments.  These  do 
not  lack  cogency,  but  betray  a  kind  of  thouj;*!'  di/Terent  from  that 
of  the-  friend*.  Inju-.'.:  e  in  Cod.  he  argues,  nn  only  .iri  .»-  from  scl- 
fiiihnis.s  in  Him;  but  the  very  cxii!'  nccof  rreali  n  imf.l;es  unselfish 
love  on  Cod's  part,  for  if  lie  thought  only  of  llitn  ^t,  He  wotd  i 
c«asc  actively  to  uphold  creation,  and  it  would  fall  into  death. 
Aniik  wiilnut  |uHice  mere  eartbly  nile  i»  im|ioMihtot  how  thw  is 
injustice  conotivalile  in  Him  who  ruka  over  all  ?  ft  is  probable 
that  the  origiflal  anthOT  fotud  his  three  interlocutors  a  sufficient 
medium  for  cmreirion,  nod  that  this  new  speaker  is  the  creation 
of  another.  To  a  devout  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  original 
book,  Iwlonging  perhaps  to  a  more  reverential  age,  it  apixured  that 
the  language  and  bearing  of  lolj  !>,i  I  KarceR-  been  sulTiciently 
reprobated  Dy  the  original  f;x  ik'  and  tiiat  the  religious  reason, 
apart  from  any  theophany,  could  sugKCkt  arguments  tuf&cient  to 
condemn  such  demeanour  oa  the  part  of  any  nun.  (For  an  able 
though  hardly  ooovincing  argument  for  tao  originality  of  the 
discourses  of  Rlih  u  sec  Dudde's  Commtntary.) 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  WMne  other 
portion*  of  the  book,  |>articularly  ch.  xxviL  7-xxviii.  In  the  latter 
part  of  eh.  xxvii.  Job  »ce(n*  to  go  over  to  the  camp  uf  hi*  opponents, 
and  caprc&acs  sentiments  in  complete  contradKlion  to  hi»  former 
views.    Hence  some  have  thouijht  the  passage  to  be  the  missing 

rx'h  of  Zophar.  Others,  as  littzic,  believe  that  Job  is  parodving 
ideas  of  the  friends;  while  others,  like  Ewakt,  consider  that  nc  is 
recanting  Ma  former  excesses,  and  making  such  a  mndlfeation  as 
to  express  correctly  his  views  on  evil.  None  of  thcie  opinions  ia 
quite  satisfactory,  though  the  last  probably  expresses  the  view  with 
which  the_ passage  was  introduce<J,  whether  it  t>r  original  or  not. 
The  meaning  of  ch.  xwiii.  tan  only  be  that  "  \Vi-.<Join."  that  is,  a 
theoretical  comprehension  of  providcrvcc,  is  unattainable  by  man. 
whose  only  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  practical  piety.  But 
to  bring  Job  to  the  feeling  of  this  truth  was  just  the  purpose  of  the 
thcophanv  and  the  divine  speeches;  and,  t(  Job  had  reached  it 
already  tnrou^h  his  own  reflection,  the  theophany  becomes  an 
irrelevancy.  It  is  difTicult,  thcrcf-w,  to  find  a  place  for  these  two 
chapters  in  the  original  work.  The  hymn  on  Wisdom  is  a  most 
exquisite  poem,  which  proli.i!>ly  oripinatcd  separately,  and  was 
brou^;lit  Into  our  Ixxik  » illi  .1  piirpjac  Miuilar  to  that  whi>  h  su  f,^).  «Ii  d 
the  speeches  of  Elihu.  Olijcction*  have  al*o  been  rained  lo  the 
descriptions  of  leviathan  and  behemoth  (ch.  xl.  is-xli.).  Regarding 
these  It  may  be  enough  to  »ay  that  in  mranins  these  passages  arc 
in  perfect  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  Divine  words,  although 
there  is  a  breadth  and  detail  in  the  style  unlike  the  sharp,  short, 
ironical  touches  otherwise  rhar.icteri^tic  of  this  part  of  the  poem. 
(Other  longer  passages,  the  originality  of  which  has  been  called 
into  question,  arc:  x\ii.  8  sig.:  xxi.  16-iS;  xxii.  17  »eq.;  xxiii.  8  wcq.; 
xxiv.  9,  18-24;  x^vi.  5-14.    On  these  sex-  the  commentaries.) 

Dak.—Tht  age  of  aucfa  a  book  aa  Job,  dealing  ooljr  witli  prin- 
dplci  and  having  no  dbea  lefcKfioea  to  liiatoriod  eventa  can  tie 
filed  only  appratdnatdly.  Any  coodusion  can  be  reached  only 
by  an  induction  founded  oa  matters  which  do  not  afford  perfect 

ccrl.iinty,  •  urh  .is  the  mmparitive  dr\'eloprri  f'f  certain  moral 
ideas  in  diUcrcnt  a^ts,  the  preying  dainu  ol  certain  probknu  (or 


aohilMi  aft  partkahr  qtacln  ol  Ule  Ustofy  o(  Imd,  tad  pato 

of  contact  with  other  writings  of  which  the  age  nay  mliliMM 

certainty  be  dclcrmined.  The  Jewish  tradition  that  the  book 
ii  Moaaic,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  a  pro'Ijclicn  of  the  dt-wf, 
wntteii  IB  another  loriRiie  and  iransialed  into  Hebrew,  wjr.i 
even  a  shadow  of  prol,.iljiIi!y.  The  book  is  a  genuine  outciMSt 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  Israel,  the  prodtict  of  a 
religious  knowledge  and  experience  that  were  possible  twmn 
no  otiwr  people.  That  the  author  lays  the  scene  of  the  pacB 
outside  hh  own  nation  and  in  the  pattiaidial  age  is  a  prooecdiai 
common  to  him  nfth  Other  dtanwUc  WtiWW,  who  find  freer  pby 
for  their  principles  in  a  region  removed  from  the  present,  whtte 
they  r.re  not  hampered  by  the  ol>trusive  forms  of  .utual  l.tt, 
are  Itee  to  mould  occurrcneci  into  the  moral  form  that  ittJ 
ideas  n'-  juire. 

It  ii  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  e.g.  Dclilzsch,  that  the  book 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  1 1  cannot  be  earlier  than  this  a|e, 
for  (vii.  17)  travesties  the  ideas  of  Fs.  viii.  in  a  naascr 
which  sbowi  tkat  this  hymn  ms'wdl  known.  To  infer  the 
date  fnuo  a  comparison  of  litoaiy  coinddenoes  and  alluiiom 
is  however  a  very  delicate  o{>cration.  For,  first,  owing  10  Uw 
unity  of  thought  an<l  knguagc  which  prevades  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which,  regarded  merely  .is  a  nation.il  literature,  i! 
tlilTers  from  all  other  nation.il  li'er.i! ures,  wc  .nrc  apt  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  take  mere  similarities  for  literary  allusions  sci 
quotations;  and,  secondly,  even  when  we  are  sure  that  there  n 
dependence,  it  is  often  uncommonly  difficult  to  decide  which  is  thf 
original  source.  The  reference  to  Job  In  Ezck.  xiv.  14  is  nol  10 
our  book,  but  to  the  man  (a  legendaty  figure)  who  was  altennidi 
made  the  hero  of  it.  The  aShuties  on  the  other  hand  between  Jsb 
and  Isa.  xl.-lv.  are  very  dose.  The  dale,  however,  of  ihiipsn 
of  Isaiah  is  uncertain,  though  it  cannot  have  received  its  6nil 
form,  if  it  be  composite,  long  before  ihc  return.  Det  v-ti  n  Jcl 
and  Jcr.  xx.  14  scq.  there  is,  again,  certainly  literary  connenoc 
But  the  judgment  of  diflcrcnt  minds  differs  on  the  question 
which  passage  is  dependent  oa  the  other.  The  language  of 
Jeremiah,  however,  has  •  atttlESl  pathos  and  genuiacMis  (f 
feeling  io  it,  aopewhat  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  poetical 
'ftnish  of  Job's  words,  irhidi  night  sugigest  the  originality  al 
the  former. 

The  tendency  amonfr  recent  schoUrs  is  to  put  the  book  ef 
Job  not  earlier  than  the  ■  th  century  B.C.  There  are  g<xid  rcsswi 
for  putting  it  i.-i  t'^e  4tli  century.  It  stands  at  the  heginnio< 
of  ihij  <,ta  of  Jewish  philosophical  inquiry  -its  affinities  Sit 
with  Proverbs,  Ectlcsi.islicus,  Ecclesiastcs,  and  the  Wisdom  d 
Solomon,  a  body  of  writings  that  belongs  lo  the  latest  period  ^ 
of  pre-Christian  Jewish  literaiy  devek^meot  (see  Wisdoi 
LtTSRATuas).  Its  pdau  of  conaedoo  with  ba.  al.-]v.  rdau 
only  to  the  pnbkm  «f  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  and  ihit 
it  is  hter  than  tha  Isaiah  passage  appears  frocn  the  fact  likit 
this  latter  is  national  and  titval  in  aoqpe,  while  Job  is  uaivoaal 

and  ethical. 

The  book  of  Job  is  not  literal  histon,-,  tho  jph  it  rcpo5«  ca 
historical  tradition.  To  this  tradition  belong  probably  the  niir* 
of  Job  and  iiis  country,  and  the  names  of  his  three  friei><^.t. 
and  perliaps  also  many  other  details  impossible  to  spcdfjr 
I>.inicul4rly.  The  view  that  the  book  is  entirely  a  iiteiaiy 
creation  with  no  basis  in  historical  ttaditioa  is  at  «M  aa  the 
Tabnud  (5afta  Batkra,  xv.  i),  in  whidi  a  rabbi  is  dted  who  ssirs: 
Job  was  not,  and  \v.!s  not  cre.nted,  bu:  is  an  .illcgory.  Ihi* 
view  is  supported  by  llengstenberg  and  ollicrs.  But  pure 
poetical  creations  on  so  extensive  asoik CIV  BOt  pfobabk  in  the 
East  and  at  so  early  an  age. 

A  uibor.— The  author  of  the  book  is  wholly  unknown.  Ike 
rcli;;ious  life  of  Israel  was  at  certain  periods  ver>'  intense,  sad 
at  those  times  the  .spiritual  energy  of  the  nation  expressed  itaeM 
almost  impersonally,  tluough  men  who  fotfot  thcmsdm  and 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  name  by  others.  Hitsig  oonjeclaitt 
that  the  author  was  a  native  of  the  north  on  account  of  the  free 
criticism  of  providrnrr  whirh  he  allows  himself.  Others,  M 
account  of  some  .TfTiiiiiics  ■with  the  pro;>hci  .\mos.  infer  that  ht 
belonged  lo  the  SAUlh  of  Judab,  and  this  is  supposed  to  accouat 
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for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  desert.  Ewald  considers 
that  he  bctongcil  to  the  exile  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  his  minute 
acquaintance  with  that  country.  But  all  these  conjectures 
localise  an  author  whose  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  any 
loolity,  who  was  a  trae  child  of  the  East  «nd  ttxuiUu  with 
Ufeand  nature  in  evciy  oountiy  then,  who  ms  at  the  aune  time 
a  tme  Israelite  and  feU  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof,  aod  wlkoae  sjrmpathies  and  thought  took  in  all 
God's  works. 

LiTEKATuai. — Commentarie*  by  EwaM  (1854);  Rcnan  (1859): 
DeU(2sch  (1&64);  Z6cklcr  in  Langc's  Bibelvtrk  (1873):  P.  C.  Cook 
in  Sftaker'i  Ccmm.  (i&8o):  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Camiridte  BMt 
(18&1J:  Dtllmjnn  (1801):  K.  lluJde  (l8')6);  Duhm  (1897).  Sec 
aUo  Hoekstra,  "Job  tic  Knccht  van  Jchnv.ih  "  in  Thttl.  Ttiduhr. 
(1871),  and,  in  reply,  .A  Kut-ncn,  "  Job  cn  dc  leidcnde  Kn<rcnt  van 
jahveh."  ibid.  ,  1  b:^  1 ,  C.  H  H.  Wright  in  Bib.  Eiiaw  (18S6) ;  G.  G. 
Bradley.  Lecis.jm  Job  (2nd  cd.,  itlSS);  Cheyne,  Jui>  and  Solomcn 

ilW7);Oawioa.  }Visd.LiL  (itoj):  D.  B.  Macdon.)Id. "  The  Ori^in^l 
'ooa  of  the  Lcsend  of  Job  "  in  Jottrn.  Bib,  Lit.  (1895) :  E.  Hatch, 

AtU  (1890).  (A.  B.  D.,  C  H.  T.*) 

JOBST,  or  J0DOCV&  (c.  1350-1411).  margrave  of  Moravia, 
was  3  son  of  John  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Moravia, 
and  grandson  of  Juhn,  the  blind  Wing  of  Bohemia.  He  became 
margrave  of  Moravia  on  his  father's  death  in  1 37 5,  and  his  clever 
•ad  unscrupulous  character  enabled  him  to  amass  a  coitsiderable 
ainoant  of  wealth,  white  his  ambitioa  ted  him  into  conatant 
qtminb  with  Ms  bmther  Praeop,  hh  coaiBt,  tte  Gcmaa  king 
Wenoeslaus  and  Sigismund,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
others.  By  taking  advantage  of  t  heir  difTioiIties  he  won  consider- 
able power,  and  the  record  of  his  life  is  one  of  warfare  and 
lreacher>-,  followed  by  broken  prontisvs  and  transitory  recon- 
ciliations In  1^85  and  1388  he  purchased  Brandenburg  from 
Sigismund,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  from  Wence^laus;  and 
ia  Sj07  he  also  became  poasessed  of  upper  and  lower  Lusatia. 
For  toow  time  he  had  cntcitaliwd  bopea  of  the  German  throne 
and  ttad  negodated  with  Wcnceslans  and  otheis  to  thb  cad. 
Wlien,  however.  King  Rupert  died  in  1410  he  maintained  at 
first  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  as  Wcnccslaus,  who  had  been 
deposed  ia  i,too,  was  still  king;  but  changing  his  attitude,  he 
was  chosen  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  ist  of  October 
Z410  in  opposition  to  Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  a  few  da)-3 
previously.  Jobst  however  was  never  crowned,  and  his  death 
00  the  tTth  oC  Jaaaaiy  14U  pwveuted  kiMflitia  between  tbe 
rival  Uagk 

See  F.  M.  Feltet.  tihtnstesAldat  ia  t9mkditn  and  MfaebrArn 

Kdnits  Wnceslaus  (1788-1790);  J.  Hridemann,  Dk  Umk  Bnnden- 
burg  unUr  Jobst  voH  Makrm  (t&8i);  J.  Aachfaacfa,  CtxhitkU  Ktustr 

Sitmumli  (1638-1845);  F.  I'iil.icky, 'CwtAiVrii*  von  B6kmen,  iii. 
(1864-1S74);  and  T.  Lindner,  Ceuhichtt  des  Dcul;ihen  Rcichts  vom 
Endtdit  t^JahrkundertslnfsurJitJormatwn.i.  (1S73-1880). 

JOBVIBAUi  ia  botany,  tbe  popular  name  for  Coix  Latkryma- 
Jobi,  a  spedca«f  inM)  of  the  tiibc  may-dme,  which  also  includes 
the  maize  (see'GmASSES).  Hie  seeds,  or  properly  fruits,  are  con- 
t.iin.  d  si.ngly  in  a  stony  involucre  or  bract,  which  does  not  open 
until  the  enclosed  seed  germinates.  The  young  involucre  sur- 
rounds the  ftmal':  Ilowcr  .THd  the  stalk  supporting  the  spike  of 
male  ilo-.vcrs,  and  when  ripe  has  the  appearance  of  bluish-white 
porcelain.  Being  shaped  aomewhat  like  a  large  drop  of  fluid,  the 
fonn  has  sngfettcd  the  name.  Tbe  fruits  are  esculent,  but  the 
hwolHCres  are  tbe  part  chiefly  used,  for  making  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments.  Tbe  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now 
widely  spread  ihrou^out  the  tropical  zone.  It  grows  in  marshy 
pl.iccs;  and  is  cultivated  in  China,  the  fruit  having  a  supposed 
value  as  a  diuretic  and  anti-phthisic,  it  was  cultivated  by  John 
Gerard,  author  of  the  f,moui  HerMt,  at  the  end  of  tbe  i6th 
century  as  a  tender  annual. 

•  JOCASTA.  or  Iocasta  ('loaionii  in  Homer,  'Etmo^),  in 
GrcektefeBd,  wife  of  mother  (afterwards  wile)  of  Oedipus 
fq.v.),  daughter  'tt  Meooeceus,  sister  (or  daughter)  of  Ctcon. 
According  to  Homer  (Od,  xi.  271)  and  Sophocles  (Oed.  Tyr.  1 241), 
on  learning  that  Oedipus  was  her  son  she  immediately  hanged 
herself;  but  in  Euripides  {Photnifw,  1455)  she  stabs  herself 
over  tbe  bodies  of  her  sons  £t  codes  and  Polynices,  who  had  slain 
each  €lh«  in  liatla  conbat  before  tbe  wan*  of  TMea. 


JOCKEY,  a  professional  rider  of  race-horses,  now  the  current 
usage  (see  HORSE-iuaNc).  1  he  word  is  by  origin  a  diminutive 
of  "Jock,"  the  Northern  or  Scots  colloquial  equivalent  of  the 
name  "  John  "  (cf,  J.\Ck).  A  familiar  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  as  a  name  is  in  "  Jockey  of  Norfolk  "  in  Shakcqwaie'k 
RUhari  tit.  v.  j,  joi4'  In  tbe  t6th  and  17th  centuries  the  word 
was  applied  to  bone-dealcrs,  postilions,  itinerant  mir.Mrtl,  uid 
vagabonds,  and  thus  frequently  bore  the  meaning  of  u  rui  ning 
trickster,  a  "  sharp,"  whence  "  to  jockey,"  to  outwit,  or  "  <:o  " 
a  person  out  of  something.  The  current  usage  is  found  in  John 
Evelyn's  Di/ny.  i6;o,  when  it  was  clearly  well  known.  George 
Borrii'..  's  .itu  rrpt  to  derive  the  word  from  the  gipsy  chukni,  a 
hcavj  whip  u>cd  by  horse-dealing  gipsies,  has  no  foundation. 

iODELLB.  inEiniB,  seigneur  de  Limodin  (<S39-tS73)> 
French  dnunatfst  and  poet,  was  bom  fn  P&ris  of  a  noble  family. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  poetic  rirrlr  of  xVr  I'lt'i.vle  (sec 
Davrat)  and  proceeded  to  ap[j]y  the  principles  of  tl.e  rtfiirmcrs 
to  dramatic  comjiosision.  JodcUe  aimed  at  creating  .i  cl^tssical 
drama  that  should  be  in  every  respect  diflcrrnt  from  the 
moralities  and  solies  that  then  occupied  the  French  stage. 
His  first  play,  CUop^re  captive,  was  represented  before  the  court 
at  Reims  in  155^.  Jodelle  himself  took  the  title  r6le,  and  tbe 
cast  included  bis  friends  Remy  BcUeau  and  Jean  de  U  PCtuw. 
In  honour  of  the  playls  succcaa  tbe  friends  orgai^d  a  Dttk 
f*tc  at  Arcucil  when  a  goat  garlanded  with  flowers  was  led  in 
procession  and  presented  to  the  author — a  ceremony  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Ronsardist?  info  a  renewal  of  the  jMgan 
rites  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  JodcUc  wrote  two  other  pl.iys. 
Eugiiu,  a  comedy  satirizing  the  superior  rlcrg)',  had  less  succesi 
than  it  deserved.  Its  preface  poured  scorn  on  Jodellc's  pre> 
deccssors  in  comedy,  but  in  reality  his  own  methods  are  not  so 
veiy  different  from  tbein.  Didm  u  saerifiani,  a  tnsedy  which 
follows  Vttgil's  narrative,  appean  never  to  have  l>een  represent  ed. 
Jodelle  died  in  poverty  in  July  1573.  His  works  were  collected 
the  year  after  his  death  by  Charles  dc  b  Mothc.  Tiny  imkide 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  verse  d.^ting  chleily  from  Joili  lie's 
youth.  The  intrinsic  value  of  his  tragedies  is  small.  LUcpitrc 
is  lyric  rather  than  dramatic.  Throughout  the  five  acts  of  the 
piece  nothing  actually  happens.  The  death  of  Antony  is  ao> 
nounced  by  his  ghost  in  the  fiist  act;  (he  story  of  Cleopatra's 
suicide  is  related,  but  not  represented,  in  tbe  fifth.  Each  act 
is  terminated  by  a  chorus  wMch  moralizes  on  such  subjects  as 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  the  judgments  of  heaven  on 
human  pride.  But  the  pl.iy  was  the  5t,utinp  poir;t  of  French 
classical  tragedy,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Mc-Jfr  (1533)  of 
Jean  dc  la  Peruse  and  the  Ar>i  ;it  (1561)  of  Anilrc  dc  RivaudcatL 
Jodelle  was  a  rapid  worker,  but  idle  and  fond  of  dissipation. 
His  friend  Ronsord  said  that  his  published  poems  gave  no 
adequate  idea  of  Ids  poweia. 

Jodelle's  works  am  floHeetMl  (186!)  in  the  PthtJt  Jnmft^  el 
Charles  Marty<Lavcain.  The  nicfatory  notkc  gives  full  uloraiap 
twa  of  the  sourees  ef  JodeBe'a  biqpapby.  and  La  Mothe'a  crhiciam 
is  repriated  in  Its  entncey. 

JODHPUR,  or  M.\rwar,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the 
Rajpulaaa  agency.  Area,  34,963  &q.  m.  Top.  (1901),  1,935,565, 
showing  a  decrease  of  33%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of 
famine.  Estimated  revenue,  £573,600;  tribute,  £i4,ooa  Tbe 
general  aspect  of  tbe  country  is  that  of  a  sandy  plain,  dl^ded 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  LAni,  and  dotted  with  pic* 
turesque  conical  biDs,  attaining  in  places  an  elevation  of  3000  ft. 
The  river  Lflni  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  physical  aspects  of 
Jodhpur.  One  of  its  head-streams  rises  in  the  !^-iertti  l..kc  of 
Pushkar  in  .\jmerc,  antl  the  !ii:iin  river  flows  through  Jodhpur 
in  a  south  westerly  direction  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  morkhy 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  It  is  fed  by  nuaeroos 
tributaries  and  occasionally  overflows  its  banks,  fine  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  being  grown  on  tbe  saturated  soil  Its 
water  is,  as  a  rule,  saline  or  brackish,  but  comparatively  sweet 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  at  a  distance  of  70  or  30  yds. 
from  the  river  bank.  The  f.imous  salt-lake  of  S.^mbhar  is  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur,  and  two  smaller 
lakes  of  tbe  sane  dsacfjption  lie  iriOna  the  Sails  of  the  alalia 
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from  which  large  qu.intitics  of  salt  arc  extracted.  MarLlj 
is  mined  in  the  north  of  ihe  stale  and  along  the  souib-cost 
border. 

The  population  cooutU  of  Rathor  RAjputs  (who  form  the 
raUng dais),  Br&bmaiiiiChaniu,  Bbita, Mahajans or  traders,  and 
Jitt.  The  Charans,  •  ncnd  nee,  hold  laige  icIigMMtt  gmua  of 
nnd,  and  enjoy  peculutf  imnUBitic*  u  tiadefs  in  local  produce. 

The  Bbits  are  by  profession  genealogists,  but  aho  engage  in 
trade.  Milrwiri  traders  arc  an  cntcrpri.sing  clas6  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Imjia. 

The  principal  crops  are  millets  and  pubes,  but  wheat  aiid 
barley  arc  largely  produced  in  the  fertile  tract  watered  by  the 
LQni  river.  The  m.inufacturcs  comprise  leather  boxes  and 
brass  utensils;  and  turbans  and  scarfs  and  a  descriptioa  ol  em- 
broidefed  lilk  knotted  thiead  aie  ipcdalitkt  of  the  conntiy. 

Hie  MahlfljB  bdonp  to  the  Rathor  dan  of  Rljiwta.  The 
family  chrom'clcs  relate  that  after  the  downfall  of  the  Rathor 
dynasty  of  Kanauj  in  ii94>  Sivajt,  the  grandson  of  Jii  Chlnd, 
the  last  king  of  Kanauj,  entered  Mjrwar  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dwarka,  and  on  halting  at  the  town  of  Tali  lie  and  his  followers 
settled  there  to  pruiict  the  Br.ilim.in  community  from  the  con- 
stant raids  of  marauding  bands.  The  Rathor  chief  thus  laid  the 
fooadatiaa  of  the  state,  but  it  was  not  till  the  tioieof  Rio  Oiinda, 
the  Icntb  in  tueceaaion  fiom  Sivajl,  that  lllrwir  ms  sctnally 
conquemL  Hb  gnadm  Jodba  fboaded  the  city  of  Jodhpur, 
which  he  made  his  capital.  In  1561  the  coontiy  was  invaded 
by  Akbar.  and  the  chief  was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  Knd  his 
son  as  a  mark  of  homage  to  take  service  under  the  Mogul  emperor. 
When  this  son  Udii  Singh  succeeded  to  the  chiefship.  he  gave 
his  sister  Jodhbii  in  marriage  to  .Akbar,  and  was  rewarded  Ly  the 
restoration  of  most  of  bis  former  [wsscssions.  Ud2i  Singh's  son, 
Caj  Singh,  held  high  service  under  Akbar,  and  conducted  hutiess- 
f 111  ciptditions  ia  Gtgant  and  the  Dcccan.  The  bifoted  and 
latoleBUt  AmofMb  ittvadcd  Mfiwir  in  t6r9^  pliiadmd  Jodh* 
pur,  sacked  aO  tht  Urge  towns,  and  commanded  the  convnsion 
of  the  Rathors  to  Mahoromcdanism.  This  cemented  all  the 
Rajput  dans  into  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  triple  alliance  was 
formed  by  the  three  states  of  Jodhpur,  Udlipur  and  Jai(jur,  to 
throw  off  the  Mahommcdan  yoke.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
this  alliance  was  that  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur  should 
ICfain  the  privilege  of  marriage  with  the  UdAipur  family,  which 
thqr  had  forfeited  by  cootnctioc  aUianccs  with  the  Mogul  em- 
peron,  oa  the  vodentrading  Uiat  the  otfn>rtng  of  Udllpur 
princesses  should  succeed  to  the  state  in  preference  to  all  other 
children.  The  quarrels  arising  from  this  stipulation  lasted 
through  many  generations,  .in<l  Ic  !  to  the  invitation  of  .Mahratta 
help  from  the  rival  aspirants  tu  i<owcr,  and  finally  to  the  sub- 
jection of  all  the  Rajput  states  to  llic  Mahr.ittis.  Jodhpur  was 
conquered  by  Sindhia,  who  levied  a  tribute  of  £60,000,  and  took 
from  It  the  fort  and  town  of  Ajmerc.  Internecine  disputes  and 
aueceaioii  wars  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  early  yean  of  the 
centitiy,  natil  ia  JaBuaiy  tSiS  Jodhpur  wis  lain  imder  British 
IwotecUoD.  In  1839  the  misgovemmcnt  of  the  Itjl  led  to  an 
insurrection  which  compelled  the  interference  of  the  British. 
In  184J,  the  chief  having  died  without  a  son,  and  without  having 
adopt;d  an  heir,  the  noliles  and  st.ite  officials  were  left  to  scleet 
a  successor  from  the  nearest  of  kin.  Their  choiec  fell  u(Min  K.'ij.l 
Takht  Sinh,  chief  of  Ahmcdnagar.  This  chief,  who  did  good 
service  during  the  Mutiny,  ded  ia  187J.  MahAraji  Jaswant 
Stn^  who  died  in  i8g6,  was  a  very  enlightened  ruler.  His 
brother,  Sir  Piertab  Singh  (^.t.),  coadticted  the  admiRistmtian 
until  his  nephew,  Sardar  Singh,  came  of  age  in  1898.  The 
imperial  Krvice  cavalry  formed  part  of  the  reserve  brigade 
during  the  Tirah  campaign. 

The  state  maintains  a  railw.iv  running  to  Bikanir,  and  there 
is  also  a  branch  railway  iiiin  Sind.  Gold,  silver  and  copper 
money  is  coined.  The  state  emblems  arc  a  jkar  or  sprig  of  seven 
branches  and  a  kkanda  or  swoid.  Jodhpur  practiolly  escaped 
the  plaguci  but  it  auflered  aiore  acDvrdy  than  any  other  part  of 
Rajputaaa  from  the  fonfae  of  tSgp-igoe.  In  Pebmary  1900 
more  than  110,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  famine  relief 
'  The  dty  of  Joonrua  is  64  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Mirwlr  junctioD, 


on  the  Rajputana  railway.  Pop.  (igoi),  60,437.  It  was  built 
by  R&o  JCKlha  in  14S9,  and  from  that  lime  has  t>ccn  the  scat  of 
government.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wail  nearly  6  ro.  in 
extent,  with  seventy  gales.  The  fort,  which  stands  on  an  iso- 
lated rock,  contaiii^  the  mahirajS's  palace,  a  large  and  handsome 
building;  completely  covering  the  citat  of  the  hill  oa  whkh  it 
stands,  and  ovedookiag  the  city,  which  liesievenl  hoadml  fert 
below.  The  city  contains  palaces  of  the  mah.Srajl,  an  I  town 
residences  of  the  thikurs  or  nobles,  besides  numerous  ijne  temples 
and  tanks.  liuildin^;  -.tone  is  gjleruiful  and  close  at  hand,  and 
the  architecture  is  S'  lid  .uui  handsome.  Three  miles  north  of 
Jodhpur  arc  the  ruin-  of  Man-.r,  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Parihar  princes  of  Mdrxir,  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Ratbon.  Mills  for  grinding  flour  and  crushing  grain  have  bccB 
constracted  for  the  impoial  service  troops.  The  Jaawaat 
college  b  afilieted  to  the  B  itaadsrd  of  the  AOaliahad  aaiver- 
sity.  To  the  Mewson  hospital  a  wing  for  eye  diseases  was  added 
in  iSqS,  and  the  Jaswant  hospital  for  women  is  under  an  English 
lady  doctor. 

JOELk  The  second  book  among  the  minor  prophets  in  the 
Bible  is  entitled  The  ucrd  of  Yckuxh  Ikai  <ame  to  Jod  ihe  ion  of 
Ptihuci,  or,  as  the  Septuagint,  Latin,  Syriac  and  other  versions 
read,  Bcihutl.  Nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  date  or  occasioa 
of  the  prophccar.  Moat  Hebrew  prophedcs  contain  pointed 
references  to  the  tadga  politics  and  so^  relations  of  tbe  aatien 
at  the  time.  In  the  book  of  Jod  there  are  only  scanty  allusioos 
to  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Egypt  and  £dom,  couched  in  terms 
afiplicahle  to  very  didercnt  a>;es,  while  tJie  proplu  t's  own  people 
are  cxliorted  to  repcnlanrc  without  spctilk  relcrcncc  to  any  of 
those  national  sins  of  which  other  prophets  speak.  Thcoccaiicn 
of  the  prophecy,  described  with  great  force  of  rhetoric,  is  no 
known  historical  event,  but  a  plague  of  locusts,  perhaps  repeated 
in  successive  sssscMt  and  even  here  there  are  features  ia  the 
descriptioa  whieli  have  led  naiqr  ciposiUHa  to  sedt  an  aflcfocicsi 
interpretation.  The  noit  nauskahle  pert  of  the  book  is  the 
cschatological  picture  with  which  it  closes;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  plague  of  locusts  appears  to  be  taken  as  forcsliadowing  the 
linal  judnnietu — the  grcal  day  or  assize  of  Vahwth,  in  whi:h 
Israel's  enemies  are  destroyed— is  so  unique  as  greatly  to  con- 
pUcatc  the  exegctical  problem.  It  is  not  therefore  surprisisg 
that  the  most  various  views  are  still  held  as  to  the  date  and  mean- 
ing of  the  book.  Allegorists  and  literaliatsatillcontmd  over  the 
first  and  still  nMic  over  the  seeead  chapter,  and,  wide  tlw  laigM 
number  of  recent  interpreters  accept  Credoer's  view  tiMt  Ike 
prophecy  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Judah  (9}9> 
7<)6  u  c,?),  a  powerful  school  of  critics  (including  A.  B.  Davidsoa) 
iullmv  the  view  .suggested  by  \atkc  {Bib.  Thcot.  p.  463  se<|.), 
and  riH  Ldii  Joel  among  the  post-exile  prophets.  Other  schohus 
give  yet  other  dates:  sec  the  particulars  in  the  elaborate  work 
of  Merx.  The  followers  of  Credner  arc  litcralists;  the  oppose 
school  of  niodems  includes  some  literalista  (as  Duhm),  wMe 
otben  (like  tti^fold,  and  in  a  nodiScd  sense  Men)  ndofi 
the  old  allegorical  interpretation  which  ticats  the  locostsasa 
figure  for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  f.>r  ptarinj;  Joel  cither  eerOtr  OC  leSS 
than  the  great  M.Ties  of  prophets  extending  from  the  time  «he« 
Amos  first  pmrlaimrd  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  down  t^i  r>: 
Babylonian  exile.  In  Joel  the  enemies  of  Israel  are  the  natiua 
eolketivciy.  and  among  those  ipocificd  by  name  neither  hmytim  wait 
Chaldaea  nnds  a  place.  This  cirrumstancc  might,  if  it  stood  aloai; 
be  explained  by  placing  Joel  with  ^ephamsh  in  the  brief  latcrvrf 
between  the  decline  of  the  empire  of  Ninewdi  and  the  advmtice  of 
the  BabyloniaiM.  But  it  it  further  oln'ious  that  Joel  has  no  part 
in  the  internal  strucgle  between  spiritual  Vahweli-wor»hip  and  iJoU- 
lr>'  which  occupiftf  all  the  prophets  from  .^mf*  to  the  captiviT\. 
lie  presu|iiM>M-s  a  nation  of  \  ahwch-worshipinrs,  w•ho•«^  rrliii,^^ 
has  Its  centre  in  the  temple  and  priesthood  of  Zion,  which  is  injrcd 
eonaciout  of  sin,  and  needs  lafglvcMas  and  oa  outpouiiaw  of  tk* 
Spirit,  but  i*  not  visibly  diTidjcd,  as  the  Mngdom  of  Jndah  ww 
between  the  adherents  of  si)iritual  piophecy  and  a  party  whose 
national  worship  of  Yahwcri  involved  for  them  no  funaa mental 
5<-p.Tratif>n  from  the  surrounding  nalioiM.  _  The  book,  th«>re4orr. 
mutt  have  been  wriftrn  before  the  Cthico-SfMrilual  and  the  popular  | 
eofMi'pt lonn  <>(  ^^lh»el^  (.im<-  int<»  ronv"io!i«  nntr*tcnpi4ni,  or  tkat 
aft«r  the  fall  <if  the  -t-.t.-  I  t',.-  i>  *-:::  :  .  I  \\:.-  .  '•inmuiiir*' 
of  Jerusalem  to  religious  rather  than  puhiical  existence  had  decided 
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the  ewtttt  in  favour  of  the  prophcta,  ud  of  die  Law  la  wUdi  dialr 

teaching  wa*  ultimately  crv^'-t  Ulircf). 

The  consulcrationa  which  Ii  im  (jiven  currency  to  an  rarly  date 
(or  Joel  are  of  various  kind*.  I  he  .il)s<'n<-r  of  .ill  mrntion  of  one  Rreat 
Oppro^ing  world-power  seems  most  natur.il  !i<  f  jre  I  he  \ki  .tw.ird 
march  of  A^yria  involved  Israel  in  the  gmcral  politics  of  Aiia. 
The  purity  of  the  style  is  aiw  wgedi  and  a  cnmparwon  of  Amos  i.  3, 
loel  lii.  i6  (Hcb.  iv.  |6),  atld  Amoi  ix.  it.  Joel  Hi.  i8  (iv.  has 
oetn  taken  as  proving  that  Amos  knew  our  book.  The  last  argument 
jiii|(bt  be  inverted  with  much  greater  probability,  and  numerous 
points  of  contact  betwct  n  Joel  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Test.iincnt 
(<■  n.  Jo.  I  ii.  2,  Exod.  X,  tj;  \>ic]  ii.  3.  Etc\c.  xxxvi.  ^5;  Jicl  iii  10, 
Mir.  IV.  3)  malcc  it  not  incrcfluile  that  the  purity  of  hn  »tyli.- — which 
IS  ralhir  th  tjjnt  th.in  original  and  strongly  i!>.iikrd  — is  in  Urge 
measure  the  fruit  of  literary  culture.  The  absence  of  allusion  to  a 
ImmUIvw  opfMcssing  empire  may  be  (airly  taken  in  connexion  with 
tbe  iiKt  Ibat  the  prophecy  gives  no  indication  of  political  life  at 
Jennakm.  When  the  whole  people  la  mustered  In  cn. !.,  the  elders 
or  ilwlhlii  of  the  municipality  and  tlx  priests  of  the  temple  are  the 
most  prominent  figures.  Tne  king  is  not  mentioned — which  on 
Crcdncr's  view  is  cvjilaincd  by  asiuming  that  the  plapue  fell  in  the 
minority  of  Joa^h,  when  the  prit  Nt  Ji  hoiada  held  the  reins  of  powcr^ — 
and  the  prinre<i,  councillors  and  warriors  necessary  to  an  independent 
state,  and  !>o  often  refertL-d  to  by  the  prophets  before  the  extlci 
arc  altogether  tacking.  The  nation  has  only  a  municipal  organiia* 
tion  witn  a  priestly  aristocracy,  precisely  the  state  of  things  that 
pre\-ailed  under  the  Persian  empire.  That  the  Persians  do  not  appear 
a>cnemiesof  Yahwchand  his  people  is  perfectly  lutural.  They  were 
hard  masters  but  not  invaders,  and  under  them  the  enemies  of  (he 
Ji  u  i  were  their  nci^ihbours,  just  as  appears  in  Joel.'  THom:.  however, 
who  place  our  prophet  in  the  minority  of  Kin^  Joash  draw  a  special 
argument  from  the  mention  Phoeniaana.  Philistinca and  Edomitcs 
(ill.  4  set].,  19),  pointing  to  the  revolt  of  Eaom  under  Joram  (a  Kings 
viii.  TO)  and  the  incursion  of  the  Philistines  in  the  same  reign 

J 3  Chron.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  These  werc_  recent  events  in  the  time  of 
oash,  and  in  like  manner  the  Phoenician  slave  trade  in  Jewish 
children  is  carricil  bark  ti>  an  c.irly  date  by  the  reference  in  Amos  i.  9. 
This  arKUmvnt  is  ratlitr  F(xri  njs  than  sound.  Edom's  hoslilily  to 
Judah  was  ince<,s.int,  but  i!:  -  h  ui|  reached  its  full  intcniity  only 
after  the  time  of  Deuteronomy  (xxiii.  7),  when  the  Edomitcs  joined 
the  Chaldaeans,  drew  prolit  from  the  oveithraw  af  the  Jewa,  whoae 
land  they  partly  occupied,  and  cwclsed  hafbaHana  cruelty  towarda 
the  fugitives  of  Jerusalem  (Obad.  pastim;  Mai.  L  <  Mq.;  Ita.  Ixiii.). 
The  oncnce  of  shedding  innocent  blood  chained  on  them  by  Joet 
ia  natural  after  thc<.c  events,  but  hardly  so  in  connexion  with  the 

fWolt  a',;.iin>t  In:. 1111. 

.A*  regards  the  I'hilistincs.  it  is  impossible  to  lay  much  weijjht  on 
the  statement  of  Chronicle*,  un'-uofKjried  .i.n  it  i-i  by  the  nldcr  history, 
and  in  Joel  the  Philistines  plainly  stand  in  one  category  with  the 
rhotaiciaaaaaalaix diahrfc aataaanaed  foe*.  G«BiafBct«aaa 
•tavaaavonaBiaaeBilraatlietnwaf  Amos  (i.  6),andceMinii«l80 
till  Ronaa  tinea. 

Thus,  if  any  inference  as  to  date  can  be  drawn  from  ch.  iii..  It 
mu'>t  re«t  on  sjieoal  features  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  which  was  always 
an  importact  iiart  of  the  commcn  c  of  the  Levant.  In  thi  tinn-  of 
AmiM  ihc  slaves  coUectcii  by  I'hiliatincs  and  Tyrans  were  sold  en 
nii  .ic  to  E<lom,  and  presumably  went  to  Egyot  or  Arabia.  Joel 
complains  that  they  were  sold  to  the  Grecians  (Javan,  Ionian.',).' 
It  ia  pnAable  that  some  Hebrew  and  Syrian  slaves  wen  exported 
to  tike  Mediterranean  coasts  from  a  very  early  date,  and  laa.  xi.  1 1 
already  speaks  of  Israelites  captive  in  these  districts  as  well  as  in 
F-tjypt,  Ethiopia  anij  the  East.  But  the  traffic  in  this  direction 
hardly  became  extensive  till  a  Liter  date.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  68, 
E^ypt  is  still  the  chief  goal  of  the  maritime  sla\e  tr.idi-,  and  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  13  Javan  exports  slaves  to  Tyre,  not  conversely.  Thus 
the  allusion  to  Javan  in  Joel  better  suits  a  later  date,  when  Syrian 
al.ives  were  in  special  request  in  Greece.'  And  the  name  of  Javan  ia 
not  found  ia  any  part  of  the  Old  TcsUmcnt  certainly  older  than 
EcekicK  In  Joel  it  aeema  to  stand  as  a  general  represenutive  of 
the  distant  countries  reached  by  the  Mediterranean  (in  contrast 
with  the  southern  Arabians,  Sabafani,  ch.  iii.  H),  the  farthest  nation 
re.ichod  by  the  fleets  of  the  Kcd  Sea,  This  !<<  prrci*t  Iv  ihc  peosraphi- 
C.il  M  .indpfjint  of  the  po>t-c\!le  author  of  Cm.  x.  4,  v. !  .  re  1,1  -uming 
that  tli->hah  -  CarthaRe  and  Tarshish  —  Tartcssus;  Javan  includes 
Carthaec  and  Tartcssus. 

Finally,  the  allusion  to  E^ypt  in  Joel  iii.  19  must  on  Crcdaer't 
theory  be  explained  of  the  invasion  of  Shishak  a  century  before 

*  In  the  A.V.  of  ii.  17  it  appears  that  subjection  to  a  foreign  power 
ia  not  a  present  fact  but  a  thin^  feand.  But  tin-  par.iUi  li^ni  and 
V.  19  justify  the  rendering  in  margin  of  K.V.  "  ax  a  byword  again»t 
them.^* 

*  The  hypothesis  of  an  Arabian  Javan,  applied  to  loel  iii.  f'  by 
Credacr.  niUig,  and  others,  may  be  viewed  as  cxplodea  (sec  Stade, 
"  OaaVolk  Javan,"  1880,  reprinted  in  his  A  kad.Rrden  u.A  bkamUtingtn, 
1899,  pp.  133-142).  The  c]iif  "tinn,  hmvcvrr,  h.i*  to  \>c  re-examined; 
later  interpreters,  r.g.  the  tr.iri=l.it  irs,  may  have  niivwnder- 
atcKxl.  The  text  of  the  pa--iv;i  -»  to  bo  critically  treated  anew. 
See  Che.  I I  raiiittoni  and  .'■'■■lufi  of  Antient  Israel  {on  Gen.  X.  3). 

*  Compare  Movers,  Pkunuuclut  AtttrtkHm,  iii.  i.  70  scq. 
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JaaA.  From  thb  time  down  «»  tile  last  period  of  the  Hebrew 
nonaichy  Egypt  w.i*  nnt  the  enemy  of  Jud^h. 

If  the  argximenii  rhii-;ly  ri1u  ,l  .m  fur  .in  l  arly  date  are  so  pre- 
Carioua  or  can  even  be  turn  -d  .Ti;  ir.  =  t  their  inventors,  there  are 
others  of  an  unaniM^uni;^  l  iiid  whi'  h  make  for  a  date  in  the  Persian 
pcriocL  It  appears  from  ch.  iii.  i,  2.  that  Joel  wrote  after  the  exile. 
The  phrase  "to  biiaK  agate  the  captivity^'  would  not  alone  suflkc 
to  prove  this,  for  It  la  med  la  a  wtde  tense,  and  perhaps  means 
rather  to  "  reverse  the  calamity,"  ♦  but  the  dispersion  of  Israel 
among  the  nations,  and  the  allotment  of  the  Holy  Land  to  new  occu- 
pants, cannot  fairly  bo  referred  to  any  calaniit  v  lesi  than  that  of  the 
captivity.  W  ith  this  the  whole  standiMiiut  of  the  prnjihei  y  af;ri-es. 
To  Joel  Judah  and  the  people  of  Vahweh  are  f,  r.on%  ("s;  northern 
Israel  has  di-^-inr"  '^ow  it  i*  true  ih.i-  il;i.-.c        f.ii.,.-  their 

view  of  the  hiitory  from  Chronicles,  where  the  kingdom  of  Lphrairo 
is  always  treated  as  a  aect  outaida  the  true  laUgMa.  can  icoosiciW 
this  fact  with  an  early  date.  But  in  ancient  times  it  waa  not  to; 
and  under  Joash.  the  contemporary  of  Elisha,  such  a  limitation 
of  the  people  of  Yahweh  is  wholly  inconceivable.  The  earliest 
prophetic  books  have  a  quite  different  standpoint:  otherwise  indeed 
the  SiouKs  iA  niirtliern  prophets  and  historian'.  eoulJ  never  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Jewiih  canon.  Again,  the  siKnihrant  fan  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  king  and  pnnccs,  but  only  of  sheiLiK  and 
priests,  has  a  force  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the  ingenious  reference 
of  the  book  to  the  time  of  Joash's  roiaoritjr  and  the  supposed 
regency  of  Jdiolada.*  And  the  assumption  that  thoe  was  a  period 
before  the  prophetic  conflicts  of  the  8tn  century  B.C.  when  spiritual 
prophecy  had  uiKhallengcd  sway,  when  there  was  no  gross  idolatry 
or  superstition,  when  the  prie«ls  of  Jerusalem,  acting  in  accord  with 
prophets  like  Joel,  held  the  same  place  as  heads  o(  .i  pure  Vkorship 
which  they  occupied  after  the  exile  (cf.  Ewald,  PropkeUH,  L  So), 
is  not  consistent  with  history.  It  rests  on  the  old  theory  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  so  that  in  fact  all  who  place 
that  legislation  later  than  Ezekiel  are  agreed  that  the  book  of  Joel 
is  also  late.  In  this  connexion  one  point  deserves  special  notice. 
The  rcligioiu  significance  of  the  plague  of  drought  and  locusts  ia 
expressed  in  ch.  1.  o  in  the  observation  that  the  daily  meat  and  drink 
offering  are  cut  off,  and  the  token  of  new  ble^sins  is  tf-.e  restoration 
of  this  service,  ch.  ii.  14.  In  other  uunU,  tlie  il.uU  itf.  rin^  is  the 
continual  symbol  of  gracious  intercourse  betuxcn  Vah«cb  and  bis 
people  and  the  main  office  of  reli(;ion.  This  conception,  whidi 
finds  its  parallel  in  Dan.  viii.  1 1,  xL  31,  xii.  1 1,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  later  law.  But  tnder  the  monarchy  the  daily  oblation  was 
the  king's  private  offeriMf,  and  not  till  Em's  reformation  did  it 
become  the  affair  of  the  community  and  the  central  act  of  national 
worship  (Nch.  x.  3.5  5C(]  ).*  That  Joel  wrote  m  t  nniy  after  the  exile 
but  after  the  work  of  Eiraand  Nilu  ini  ih  n  ly  be  \  Irwi  f!  a'iconfirn.ed 
by  the  allusions  to  the  walls  of  Ji  ni  J.  i-i  In  <  h  ii,  7,  9.  Su:  h  is 
the  historical  basis  which  we  seem  to  l>c  able  v>  l.jy  for  the  study  of 
the  cxegetical  problems  of  the  book. 

The  style  of  Joel  is  dear  (which  hardly  favours  an  early  date), 
and  his  language  presents  peculiarities  which  arc  evidences  of  a 
late  origia.  But  the  •tructnie  of  the  book,  the  symbolism  and 
the  connczk»  of  the  prapliet'f  thoughts  have  given  rise  to  gnieh 
controversy.  It  seems  safest  to  start  fram  the  fact  that  the 
prophecy  is  divided  into  two  well-marked  sections  by  ch.  ii.  18, 
iQn.  According  to  the  Massorclic  vocalizitlion,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  most  nncie.it  cxegetical  tradition  as  contained 
in  the  LXX,  those  words  .ire  historical:  "  Then  the  Lord  was 
jcnlous,  .  .  .  and  answered  and  said  unto  his  people.  Behold," 
&:c.    Hiich  is,  ihc  natural  meaning  of  the  words  as  pointed. 

Thus  the  book  falls  ioto  two  parts.  In  the  fiist  the  prophet 
speslm  is  bb  own  aam^  addNastBC  hkasdf  tothtpic^iiia 
Bve^tfcscripiioarfapwsiait  odaaitycMMdl^atenQdeplagiie 
of  loants  wmch  threatens  (he  entire  dntructkm  of  (he  eoantrjr, 
and  appears  10  he  the  veliicle  of  a  final  consuming  judgment 
(the  day  of  Yahv.eh).  Thi  re  is  t-.o  hope  s.nvc  in  repentance  and 
prayer;  and  in  cli.  ii.  1.'  tlic  pro]ilirt,  ffie.i-.ing  now  for  the  first 
lime  in  Yabwch's  name,  calls  the  people  (o  a  solemn  fast  a(  the 
sanctuary,  and  invites  the  intercession  of  the  priests.  The 
calamity  b  described  in  the  strongest  colours  of  Hebrew  hyper- 
bole, and  it  seems  arbitrary  to  seek  too  literal  an  interpvetatioo 
of  dctaibk  a^.  to  Jay  weight  on  the  four  names  of  locusts,  or  to 
take  dh.  L  so  of  a  conflagration  produced  by  drought,  when  it 
appr.irs  from  il.  3  that  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  themselves  arc 
compared  to  those  of  fire.    But  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 

*  Sec  Ewald  on  Jer.  xlviiL  ^7,  Kuenen,  Tktol.  Tijdschrift  (l873i)» 
p.  51  ) :  S  hw  illy ,  Z  ,1 .  r.  ir. ,  viii.  ?r»i,  and  Brij^Ks  on  Vs.  jdv,  7. 

'  st.iile  n;it  t:nre.iMin.il  ilv  i|;i,  -,'i-ni»  whether  2  KlngS  xS.  I-J 
implies  the  iMmmount  ixilitical  inllucnce  of  Jehoiada. 

•  See  Wellhauten,  Ctickuhte  Itntit,  p.  70  asq.;  JVafagaaMM  aar 
I  CskA.  ImuU  {iWi),  p.  82  scq. 
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Eastern  iltetoric,  then  H  m  eecaabB  to  aed  In  thh  section 

anything  else  thnn  litrral  locusts.  Nay,  the  allegorical  intcrprc- 
Uiion.  vkhich  takes  the  locusts  to  be  hostile  invaders,  breaks 
through  the  laws  of  all  reasonable  writing;  for  the  poetical  hyper- 
bole which  compares  the  invading  stt.irms  to  an  army  (ii.  4  scq.) 
would  be  inconceivably  lame  if  a  litctjl  army  was  already  con- 
cealed under  the  figure  of  the  locusts.  Nor  could  the  prophet  so 
far  forget  himself  in  his  allegory  as  to  speak  of  a  victorious  host 
MS  CBteriog  the  conquered  city  like  a  thief  (ii.  9}.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  b  Yahweh'b  utawer  to  the  peopk'a  prayer. 
The  answer  begins  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  famine, 
and  of  fruitful  seasons  compenfating  for  the  ravages  of  the  locusts. 

In  the  new  prosperitj'  of  the  linil  thr  ■;r;:r.  of  ^^^h^^rh  nnd  his 
people  ^h.^lI  he  seakJ  anew,  and  l-j  ilic  Loril  v. il!  prixccd  to 
pour  iji>-.vn  further  and  higher  blt^  iri;^-..  'I  he  aspiration  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  jo)  and  the  hope  of  earlier  prophets  (Isa.  xxxii. 
IS>  lix.  ai;  |er.  xxxi.  3.O  shall  be  fully  realized  in  the  outpouring 
of  the  %>iiit  OB  all  the  Jcw>  and  even  upon  their  servants  (Isa. 
U.  s  «itb  IvL  6, 7);  and  then  the  cnat  day  «f  judiniul,  wludi 
Vad  aeeiBed  to  ovealHidtw  Jeraaakna  in  tha  now  avctlcd  placne, 
shall  draw  near  wUh  awM  tokens  of  bleed  and  fire  and  darkness. 
But  the  terrors  of  thai  day  are  not  for  the  Jcvs  fnr  their 
enemies.  The  worship|>er5  of  Vahwth  on  Zion  «,hall  he  delivered 
(cf.  Obad.  p.  17,  whose  words  Joel  expressly  quotes  in  ch.  ii.  31), 
and  it  is  their  heathen  enemies,  assembled  before  Jerusalem 
to  war  against  Yahwch,  who  shall  be  mowed  down  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  ("  Yahwch  judgeth  ")  by  no  human  arm,  but 
by  heavenly  warriors.  Thus  definitively  freed  from  the  profane 
footid  the  itranger  (lu.  UL  i),  Jeraaalcm  shall  abide  a  holy  city 
forever.  The  fertility  of  the  land  shall  be  sach  aa  was  long  ago 
predicted  in  Amos  ix.  tj,  and  streams  issiu'ng  from  the  Temple, 
as  ElzckicI  had  described  in  his  picture  of  the  restored  Jerusalem 
(Ezck.  xlvii  ),  shall  fertilize  the  barren  Wadi  of  Acacias.  Egypt 
and  Edom,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  desolate,  because  they 
have  shed  the  blood  of  Vahwch's  innocents.  Compare  the 
similar  predictioos  against  Edom,  Isa.  xxxiv.  9  seq.  (Mai.  i.  3), 
and  against  EDpt,  Isa.  xix.  $  seq.,  Ezck.  xxiz.  Joel's  cschato- 
logical  picture  appears  indeed  to  be  laxgd|y  a  combinatioo  of 
tieeiciita  boa  older  unfulfiOed  pcoplieeiaa.  Ita  eentnl  fcattue. 
the  aasenbling  of  the  nations  to  judgment,  is  already  found  in 
Zeph.  Hi.  8,  and  in  Ezckicl's  prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog, 
where  the  wonders  of  fire  and  blood  name  !  ir;  J  -el  ii.  30  arc  also 
mentioned  (E/ck.  xxxviii.  2:).  The  other  piiysie.-il  fealurcsof  the 
great  d.iy,  the  (l.ukejiinj;  of  tlic  Lghts  of  heaven,  arc  a  standing 
figure  of  the  prophets  from  /Vinos  v.  6,  viii.  9,  downwards.  It  is 
diaracterislic  of  the  pn^betic  eschatology  that  images  suggested 
by  one  prophet  are  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  gradually 
beoone  part  of  the  permanent  scenery  of  the  last  times;  and  it  is 
apioof  of  the  lalo  dale  ef  Joel  that  alnoalhia  whole  piciweis 
made  np  of  such  featum.  Jatlibi««ca  then  ita  dose  paxal- 
Iditm,  extendi;!g  to  minof  dcioila,  bciwoNi  Jod  ud  tbe  last 

chapters  of  7.echari.\h. 

That  Joi  l's  delineation  of  the  final  deliverance  and  glory 
attaches  iiitlf  directly  to  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  a 
present  calamity  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  so-called  prophetic 
perspective.  But  the  fact  that  the  calamity  which  bulks  so 
largely  is  natural  and  not  political  is  chacacleijllic  of  the  post- 
taik  period.  Other  propbeu  of  the  same  aft  speak  nitcb  of 
dearth  and  CaOttre  of  crops,  which  in  Palestine  then  aa  bow  were 
aggravated  by  bad  government,  and  were  far  more  serious  to 
a  small  and  isolated  community  than  they  could  ever  have  been 
to  the  old  kingdom.  It  w  is  imJecd  by  no  mcaris  impossible 
that  jcru.viU-m  might  have  been  altogether  undone  by  the  famine 
caused  by  the  locust.s;  and  so  the  conception  of  these  visitants 
as  the  destroying  army,  executing  Vahwch's  final  judgment, 
is  ICally  much  mtirc  nalur.-il  than  appeals  to  us  at  first  sight,  and 
doca  Dot  need  to  he  eq>Iaincd  away  by  allegory.  The  diief 
aiBuaient  relied  upon  by  those  who  sHD  find  aUefoiy  at  least  in 
A.  fi.  is  the  expression  haffephoul,  "  the  oortbenter  [if  this 
rendering  is  correct),  in  ii.  jo.    In  view  of  the  other  points  of 

'  It     !■  l.(,/n  sugsi'sted  that  .;>.;/  '.  ■•),  vh\i  'i     often  ritf;er  ti  Hit.li-- 

tonu:  U  rendered  "  ibe  oortbi"  OMy  b«  a  weakened  form  of  41^'^,  a 


affinity  between  Jod  and  Etekid,  thb  word  bievltably  suggests 
Gog  and  Magog,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  swarm  of  locusts 
coiJd  receive  such  a  name,  or  if  they  came  from  the  north  could 
perif.h,  as  the  verse  puts  it,  in  the  desert  between  the  Medittr- 
rancrsn  and  the  Dc.t1  Sen.  The  verse  rcm.iins  a  crux  ir.lcrprftum, 
and  no  exegesis  hitSnrto  ^-.'^^n  can  be  deemed  thoroughly  satis- 
factory; but  the  inicrprciaiicin  of  the  whole  book  must  not  be 
made  to  hinge  on  a  single  word  in  a  verse  which  might  be  alto- 
gether removed  without  a£lccting  the  general  course  of  tho 
prophet's  argnmeoL 

The  whole  verse  is  perhaps  the  addition  of  an  allegorizing 
glossator.  The  prediction  in  ».  ro,  that  the  seasons  shall  hence- 
forth be  fruitful,  is  given  after  Vahweh  h.as  shown  his  zeal  and 
pity  for  I-rael,  not  of  cour.so  by  mere  words,  but  by  acts,  .is 
^ilijieiUi  111  \  erscs  3o,  21,  where  the  verbs  are  pro[i<riy  perlU  (i 
recording  that  Yahwch  h.ith  already  done  great  things,  and  that 
vegetation  has  already  revived.  In  other  words,  the  mercy 
already  experienced  in  the  removal  of  the  pla^te  ia  taken  as  • 
pledge  of  future  grace  not  to  slop  short  tfll  ut  Gedhi  old  promiseo 
are  Inlfilled.  In  this  context  t.  20  Is  oot  of  {riace.  Obscr\-e 
ako  that  Intr.  95  the  locusts  ore  spoken  of  in  the  plain  language 
of  chap.!. 

Sc*thc»rparafe  commentaries  on  Jtv  l  I  v  ("r;  dnrr  fi  Wunschc 
(1873),  Mcrx  (i!^;m).  The  last-n.im<  '1  y_'v.i-;  an  d  !  1  rate  hi-,(or>'  of 
interpretation  from  the  Scptuagint  down  to  Calvin,  and  app<nds 
t  he  Ethic|ileteitedil«l  by  fJttlmann.  Nowack  and  Marti  should  also 
Ih-  coniutted  (see  their  respective  scries  of  commcnurics) ;  alao  G.  A. 
Smith.  In  The  Book  of  Ike  TvHve  Prophtts,  vol.  i.  (I896).  and  5>.  R. 
Drivrr.  Jorland  A  mot  (1897).  On  the  laneuageof  Joel,  see  Kotringer. 
Z.  A.  T.  II'.  (1889).  pp^  09-131.  Of  older  commentaries  the  mort 
valuable  is  Pococka  (Oxfora«  I09t).  Bochart's  llumotcon  may 
also  b«  consulted.  (W.  R.  S. ;  T.  K.  C.) 

JOBUHANUBL  (iSi^-iSge),  Jewish  philosopher  and  preacher. 

After  teaching  for  several  years  at  the  Breslau  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, founded  by  Z.  Frankcl, he  bccamcthc  successor  of  Abraham 
Geigcr  in  the  rabbinate  of  Ureslau.  He  made  important  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  school  of  .Aqiba  (q.v.)  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy,  his  essays  on  Ibn  Gabirol 
and  M.iimonidcs  being  of  pc-rmancnt  worth.  But  his  most 
intluenliol  work  was  connected  with  the  relations  bctucen 
Jewish  philoaophy  and  tbe  medieval  scfaolMtkisat.  He  showed 
how  Albertvs  Magnus  deiivcd  someof  his  Ideas  from  Malmeotdcs 
and  how  Spinoza  was  indebted  to  the  same  writer,  as  well  as  to 
Hasdai  Crcscos.  These  essays  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
of  BeilrUge  tur  Gcschichlc  dcr  I'liilcsophie  (i,S76),  while  another 
two  volumes  of  Bliike  in  die  KcligivKn'/^ichichte  (iSSo-iSSt) 
threw  much  liglu  on  the  development  of  religious  thought  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Equally  renowned  were 
Joel's  pulpit  addresses.  Though  he  was  no  orator,  his  appeal  HO 
the  rciisan  was  effective,  and  in  their  pubhsbed  form  bis  throe 
volumes  of  Prtiiifm  (issued  poatlramMuly)  have  found  naagr 
readeia.  Q. 

WPnUW.  JVIB  PMVCOil  ALBXANDRB  (1846-1890). 
French  politician,  was  born  at  Troyeson  the  i^th  of  M.irch  t^^46 
He  Served  in  the  Frai'.co  tierman  W.ir,  v.,is  it.vc  lvd!  in  the 
Commuiic,  ar.d  bjKnt  eh  '.  eii  ye.itb  ii"  1. 1. gland  as  a  poiilie..!  <  x.'.c 
He  attached  himself  to  the  "  fK>hMbll:>.i  "  group  of  the  socialist 
party,  the  section  opposed  to  the  im>t -arid-branch  measures  of 
Jules  Cuesdc.  He  became  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris  in  188;,  and  vicc-ptcaideat  in  18S8-1889.  Violently 
attacked  by  the  Boulangist  organs,  Vtwiron^fitmU  and  i« 
Fratue,  he  won  a  stdt  against  them  for  libel,  and  In  18S9  be  con- 
tested the  tSth  arrondissc  ment  of  Paris  with  General  noulangcr, 
who  obtained  a  majority  of  over  2000  votes,  but  was  declared 
ineligible.  JoiTrin  seas  only  admitted  to  the  Cliambcr  after  a 
heated  discussion,  and  continued  to  be  attacked  by  the  nation- 
aliata.  He  died  la  Ffeiia  on  the  iTtli  of  September  tBqoi 

eurreat'poptthr  cemmtioo  of  sftiWa  » lahmad.  In  Ecek.  »wSL 
IS  It  is  distinctly  and  that  Cos  is  to  come  from  the  iccesM  of 

Sk'iphon.  "  Mt-shech  "  and  "  Tubal  "  are  no  hindrance  to  this  view, 
if  the  names  of  tho  so-called  "  sons  of  Japhclh  "  are  criliejllv  exam- 
ineil.  For  th'  v,  toi.  33  »ell  as  ^pKOn,  can  be  plauMbly  shown  to 
|  Mil  r.^iMu. I  •  \nri:-i  Arabia.  SceC]uyne,I>adilsiuaadMi^s 
e/  Am.  lutt€l,  on  Cvn.  x.  3-4. 
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JOOUBS.  ISAAC  (1607-1646),  Ftech  miHioutjr  Id  Nflrtb 
Amecka,  tna  bom  at  Orleans  w  tb»  lolk  of  January  1607. 
Bb  eatocd  the  Sodety  of  Jcjut  at  Roam  ia  1624.  and  in  1636 

was  ordained  and  sent,  by  his  own  wish,  to  tlu-  llurm  missmti. 
In  1659  he  went  among  the  Tobacco  Nation,  inul  in  164 1  jnur- 
ncyed  lo  S.iult  Sainit  Mane,  h.'h  rc  lie  pri.ithcii  to  the  A!>;tin- 
quins.  Returning  (rom  an  ex(niinion  to  'Ihree  Rivers  lie  w.is 
capturc<l  by  Mohawks,  who  tortured  him  and  kept  him  as  a  slave 
until  the  summer  of  1643,  when,  aided  by  some  Dutdunen,  be 
«Kapcd  to  the  nianor  of  Rcnssclaerwyck  and  UieoOi  to  New 
Aiamwfam.  Altcrabiief  viiitloFnuicc^  wbtratevruticatcd 
iiltb  Uijh  honotir,  he  retomed  to  the  Mohawk  ceuatiy  in  May 
1646  and  ratified  a  treaty  between  that  tribe  and  the  Canadian 
government.  Working  amon,g  them  as  ilic  founder  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Martyrs,  he  incurred  their  enmity,  was  tortured  05 
^aorcercr,  and  finally  killed  at  Otserneoon,  near  Auriesvilte,  N.  V. 
Sea  Flpfknaii,  Tk*  Ante  At  Ifwit  Anuriea  (tSjfQ. 

JO9AIIAV  BEN  ZACCAI.  Palestjaion  labbf,  contrmfwrary 
of  the  Apostles.  He  wis  a  disciple  of  Hillc!  Iq.v  ),  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Ti  mjjle  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  the  m.iin 
instrument  in  the  pr*; nervation  of  the  Jewish  religion.  During 
the  last  decailcs  of  the  Temple  Jotianan  was  a  member  of  the 
Saabedrlo  and  a  skilled  conlravenialisl  agaiiut  the  Sadducccs. 
He  b  also  reported  to  have  been  head  of  a  great  school  in  the 
capital.  In  the  war  with  Rome  he  belonged  to  the  i>cace  party, 
and  finding  that  the  Zealots  were  re,solved  on  carrying  their 
revolt  to  its  inevitable  se'iiul,  Johan.Tn  ha<l  himself  convcytd 
out  of  Jcru5;ilrm  in  a  colTus.  In  the  Roman  cainp  the  rabbi 
was  courteously  rttcivcd,  and  X'espasian  (whose  future  elevation 
to  the  imptrial  dignity  Johanan,  like  Joscphus,  is  said  to  have 
foritoM)  agreed  lo  grant  him  any  boon  he  desired.  Johanan 
obtained  pcrmisiioa  to  found  a  college  at  Jamnia  (Jobneh), 
wbkh  becaipe  the  centre  of-  Jewish  cultttfe.  It  practically 
oerdsed  the  Judicfal  functions  of  the  Sanhedrin  (see  Jews,  §  40 
ad  fin.).  That  chief  literary  expression  of  Pharisaism,  the 
Mi^hnab,  was  the  outcome  of  the  work  begun  at  Jamnia. 
Johanan  solaced  hi.s  disdpks  on  the  fall  of  the  Temple  by  the 
double  thought  that  charity  could  replace  sacrifice,  and  that  a 
life  devoted  to  the  religious  law  could  form  a  fitting  continuation 
of  the  oM  theocratic  state.  "Johanan  felt  the  fall  of  his  people 
more  deeply  than  anyone  else,  but— and  in  this  lies  his  historical 
importance— he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Israel  to  rise  again  "  (Bachcr). 

See  Graetz.  UUtery  oj  the  Jem  (Eng.  trans.},  vol.  iL  eh.  xiii. ; 
WV  'ifA,  Dor  dor  wdarntOT,  ii.  36;  Bachcr,  Dk  Agjid*  inr  Tannaittn, 
voL  i.  ch.  iii.  (I.  A.) 

JWAmmOM.  a  city  of  tlw  IVanivaal  and  the  centre  of 
Ike  Rand  gold-mining  Indnstiy.  It  is  the  noat  populoaa  dty 

and  the  commercial  capita!  of  South  Africa.   It  is  built  on  (he 

southern  slopes  of  the  Wiiwatcrsrand  in  ^6'  11'  S.  jS"  i  E.,  at 
an  elevation  of  5764  it.  above  the  sea-  The  distances  by  rail 
from  Johannoljurg  to  the  fuHowing  seaports  are:  Loiirmvo 
Marques,  3^4  m.;  Durban,  483  m.;  £ast  iiondoo,  659  m.;  Port 
Elizabeth,  7i4in.;Q4ioTowii,9STia.  PietoifaiB,t^nil,46n). 
N.  byE. 

Tke  town  Jieainnwdfaitdy  nonb  of  thecentf*]  paitof  the  mbi 
gold  reef.  The  streets  run  in  straight  lines  east  and  west  or 
north  and  south.  The  chief  open  spaces  are  Market  Square  in 
the  West  and  (Government  Square  in  tlu-  •.•rath  of  the  town. 
I'ark  railw,-ty  station  lies  north  of  the  business  quarter,  and 
farther  north  are  the  Wanderers'  athletic  sports  ground  and 
Joubcrt's  I'ark.  The  chief  business  streets,  such  as  Cummis- 
liooer  Sticet,  Market  Street,  President  Street  and  Pritchard 
Stnel,  iim  east  and  west,  la  these  thoroughfares  and  in 
Mveral  of  the  streets  whkb  intersect  them  are  the  offices  of  tbe 
adning  companies,  the  banks,  clubs,  newspaper  of^lCe^.  hniils 
■ad  shops,  the  majority  being  handsome  stone  or  brick  building.^, 
while  the  surN'ival  of  some  wooden  shanties  and  cor rogated  iron 
buildings  recalls  the  early  character  of  the  town. 

CAm/  BiiiUings,  &*(.— In  the  centre  of  Market  Square  am  tilt 
BMteC  huildings,  and  at  its  cast  cad  the  post  and  tckgnpli 


ofBeea,  a  iMUidiMae  Uodt  tt  taShnngt  with  a  facade  aoo  ft .  long 

and  a  tower  m6 ft.  high.  The  square  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  milo 
long.isthela  gest  in  South  Africa.  The  offices  of  the  Wuttaicrs- 
r  iml  chamiwr  of  mines  face  the  market  buildings.  ']  he  stock 
cxcli.iiigc  i>  in  .Marshall  Square.  The  telephone  exchange  is  in 
the  ciiiirc  of  the  city,  in  \'on  Brandis  Square.  The  law  courts 
arc  in  the  centre  of  Government  Sqiurc.  The  Transvaal 
university  college  is  in  Pkin  Square,  a  little  south  of  Park  Statioo. 
lo  the  vkinity  is  St  Mary's  (Aaglkaa)  pariah  hall  (iQOS'tgo;), 
the  fbtt  porUoo  of  a  Urge  building  planaed  to  uke  the  place  of 
"  Old  "  St  Mary's  Church,  the  "  mother  "  church  of  the  Rjnri, 
built  in  1887.  The  chief  Jewish  synagogue  is  in  the  same  nc  igh- 
bourhood.  In  Kcrk  Street,  on  the  outskirts  of  central  Johannes- 
burg, is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, the  headquarters  of  the  \  icar  apostolic  of  the  Transvaal. 
Nurih  of  Joubcrt's  Park  is  the  general  hospital,  and  beyond, 
near  the  crest  of  the  hills,  commanding  the  town  and  tbeiMd 
to  Pretoria,  is  a  foM  built  by  the  Boer  fwcramm  nwl  now 
used  os-a  gaoL  On  the  UUs,  some  3  m.  E.N.E.  of  tbe  town,  is 
the  observatory,  built  in  190J.  Johannesburg  has  several 
theatres  and  buildings  adapted  for  public  meetings.  There  is 
a  race-course  i  m.  vnith  of  tbe  town  Wider  the  coottol  of  the 

Johannesburg  Turf  Club. 

The  Su!;irbs.—Son\\,  cust  and  west  of  the  city  proper  Ut 
suburbs,  laid  out  on  the  same  rectangular  plan.  The  most 
fashionable  are  to  the  east  and  north — JepjKslown,  Delgravia, 
Doomfontein,  the  Ikrca,  lUUbfOW,  Porktown,  Yeovilie  aodBcUe- 
vue.  Broamfootcin  (with  a  hufge  cemetery)  Ues  north-west  and 
Fordsburg  due  west  of  the  dty.  At  Fordsburg  are  the  gas  and 
electric  hght  and  power  works,  and  north  of  Doomfontein  there 
isa  large  rcicrvuir.  There  are  ahxi  on  the  Rand,  and  ilii«.ndcnt 
on  the  gold  mitiiii)^,  three  towns  poise  .jirig  separate  niunidpalt- 
tics — (.1  rmi^Ion  and  liuk.;  ljurg  (i/.v.),  respccliwly  9  m.  and  t  J1B> 
E.  of  Johannesburg,  and  KruKt  rbdori)  (i/.r.),  ji  m.  W. 

The  Mines  attd  other  //.•./;<  South,  cast  and  west  of  the 

city  are  the  gold  mines,  indicated  by  uU  chimneys,  batteiy 
houses  and  the  compounds  of  the  labourcss.  The  iMte  vdd 
is  dotted  with  these  unaighl^  bttUdingi  for  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  The  mhies  are  worked  on  the  most  Kicntific  lines. 
Characteristic  of  the  Rand  is  the  fine  white  du>t  arising  from  tl;e 
crushing  of  the  ore,  and,  close  to  the  batte  ries,  the  iiu  cs5ant  din 
c.iusci]  by  iho  .-t.inips  employed  in  that  operation.  The  com- 
pounds in  general.  es[Hi:ialiy  those  originally  made  for  Cliiiu  :>c 
labourers,  arc  well  bii«lt,  comfortable,  and  fulfil  every  hygienic 
requirement.  Besides  the  buildings,  the  compounds  include 
wide  stretches  of  veld.  To  enter  and  fcmain  in  the  district, 
Kaffia  nquhn  a  monthly  pass  for  which  the  cmphisner  pa^Fi  as. 
(For  detaib  of  gold-mining,  see  Goto.)  A  railway  traverses 
the  Rand,  going  v.ctstward  jwst  Krugcrsdorp  to  KIcrksdorp  and 
thence  to  Kimbcrky,  and  eastward  past  Springs  lo  Dclagoa  Bay. 
From  Springs,  35  m.  E.  of  Johanaicsbuii;  i>  obtained  mudi  of 
the  coal  used  in  the  Rand  mines. 

The  mines  within  the  municipal  area  produce  nearly  h.ilf  the 
(ot.^l  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal.  The  other  industries  of 
Johannesburg  include  brewing,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
timber  cawing,  flour  miUiag,  iron  and  brass  louading,  brick 
naaking  and  the  maanfaclure  of  tobacco. 

Health,  Educalion  and  5iM  .7  Ccndillons. — The  elevation  of 
Johannesburg  makes  it,  despite  its  nearness  lo  the  tropics,  a 
healthy  pl.tce  for  European  habitation,  iiudi  on  open  undu- 
lating ground,  the  town  is,  however,  subject  to  frequent  dust 
storms  and  to  considerable  variations  in  the  temperature.  The 
nights  in  winter  arc  frosty  and  snow  falls  occasionally.  The 
average  day  tcm|Kraturc  in  winter  is  sj**  F.,  in  Summer  75*; 
theavemfeannual  rainfall  is  28  in.  Thedcath^AtC  among  white 
Inhabitants  averages  atwut  17  per  thouaand.  The  principal 
r.iu  ■(•>  of  death,  both  among  the  white  .-in  1  coloured  inhabji  m; 
are  dise.ises  of  the  lungs — including  miners'  phthisis  and  pneu- 
monia—<liarrhoc.i,  riy^cntcry  and  eMctte.  The  dcoth-rate 
among  young  children  is  very  high. 

Education  is  provided*  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
naiotaloed  tqr  the  suu.  In  tbe  pAmarf  ichoob  education  it 
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tree  but  not  compuliory.  The  Transvaal  ualtMlity  college, 
founded  in  1904  its  the  technical  institute  (the  change  of  title 
being  aiadc  in  1906),  provides  full  courses  in  science,  mining, 
cngiiMcriiis  and  law.  In  tao6  Alfred  Beit  (f.9.)  bcqoeatbed 
£109,000  to«wd»  the  cnt  of  ciectins  ■adcqa^ptaff  udvcnitjr 

Tti  ftt  Mda]  nfe  JoharnieAwf  differs  uddcljr  from  Chpe  Town 

and  Durban.  The  white  popubtinn  is  not  only  far  larger  but 
more  cosmor>o!itan,  lew  stationary  and  more  citi>cndent  on  a 
single  industry;  it  has  few  links  with  the  past,  and  both  city  and 
citizens  bear  the  marks  of  youth.  The  cost  of  living  is  much 
higher  than  in  London  or  New  York.  House  rent,  provisions, 
dotbing,  are  all  very  dear,  and  nofc  tbaa  counterbalance  the 
lowaoi  of  rates.  The  oistomiiy  onit  of  expeaditufe  h  the 
thicqmnv-bit  ox  "  tkfcqr." 

Saititory  mi  tXktr  Senkef.—Thm b  an  ample  supply  of  wat er 
to  the  lov.  n  and  mines,  under  a  water  board  representing  all  the 
Rand  municip^ilitics  and  the  mining  companies.  A  water- 
borne  stwcr.iRi:  system  began  to  be  introduced  in  iqo6.  The 
general  illumiiianl  is  electricity,  and  both  electrical  and  gas 
scr\'iccs  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  The  tramway  service, 
opened  in  1891,  was  taken  over  by  the  municipality  in  1904. 
Up  to  1406  the  trams  were  horse-drawn;  in  that  year  electric 
CMS  began  rauiing.  Rickshawa  aie  aiao  a  favourite  means  of 
conveyance.  The  poKee  force  ie  eeatnlled  by  the  government. 

Arra,  Gcwrnmenf  and  Rateable  Value. — The  city  proper  covers 
about  6  sq.  m.  The  municipal  boundary  extends  in  every 
direction  some  5  m.  from  Market  Square,  encloses  about  8:  sq.  m. 
and  includes  several  of  the  largest  mines.  The  local  government 
Is  carried  on  by  an  elected  municipal  council,  the  franchise 
being  restricted  to  white  Uriiish  subjects  (men  and  women)  who- 
rent  or  own  property  of  a  certain  value.  In  igoS  the  rateable 
value  of  the  municipality  was  £36466,6441  the  rate  sid.  in  the  £, 
and  ibe  town  debt  £s>  500,000. 

Population. — In  1887  the  population  was  about  3000.  By 
the  beginning  of  1890  it  had  increa-sed  to  over  15,000.  A  census 
taken  in  July  i8g6  showed  a  [wpulation  within  a  radius  of 
3  m.  from  Market  Square  of  102,078,  of  whom  50,907  were 
whites.  At  the  census  of  April  1904  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
proper  numbered  90,011,  the  population  within  the  municipal 
area  being  1 55,6,)  7,  of  whom  83,363  were  whites.  Of  the  white 
inhabitants,  35  %  were  of  British  origio,  $1*619  we  ma](S» 
•"(1 3t«734  females.  Of  penonseged  dxteen  or  over,  thenumber 
of  males  was  almost  double  the  number  of  females.  The  coloured 
population  included  a^Mnit  7000  British  Indians — chiefly  small 
traders.  A  municipal  census  taken  in  August  iqoS  gave  the 
following  result:  whites  ni,i6j;  natives  and  coloured  78,781; 
Asiatics  6780— total  iSo,687. 

History. — Johannesburg  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Witwatenwand  reefs.  The  town,  named  after 
Johannes  Riasik,  then  snrvcjm^general  of  the  Transvaal,  was 
founded  ia  September  1886,  the  first  bnQdbigs  being  erected  en 
the  part  of  tbe  reef  where  are  now  the  Fcrreira  and  Wcmmer 
mines.  These  buildings  were  found  to  cover  valuable  ore,  and 
in  December  following  the  Boer  government  marked  out  the  site 
of  the  city  proper,  and  possession  of  the  plots  \uis  (riven  to  pur- 
(haitis  on  the  ist  of  January  1SS7.  The  e>;>liut.ition  of  the 
mines  led  to  a  rapirl  development  of  the  town  during  the  next 
three  yc.irs.  The  year  1890  was  one  of  great  depression 
following  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  ore,  but  the  provision  of 
better  machinery  and  cheaper  coal  led  to  a  revival  In  1891.  By 
189a  the  leading  mines  had  proved  their  dividend-earning  capa- 
city, and  In  180S  there  was  a  great  "  boom  "  in  the  sha:es  of  the 
mining  companies.  The  linking  of  the  town  to  the  seaports  by 
railways  during  1892-1805  gave  cwnsiderahle  impetus  to  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  Matcri*!  prosperity  was  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  political,  eilucational  and  other  disadvantages,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Johannesburgers — most  of  whom  were  foreigners 
or  "  Uitlandcrs  " — to  remedy  the  grievances  under  which  tliey 
suffered  led.  in  January  1896,  to  an  abortive  rftfng  against  tlie 
Boer  government  (see  Transvaal:  History).  One  rciult  of  this 
movement  was  a  slight  advance  ia  municipal  self-government. 


Since  1887  the  management  of  the  town  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  nominated  sanitary  board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
mining  commissioner  appointed  by  the  South  African  Republic. 
In  1890  elected  members  lud  been  admitted  to  tb»  board,  but 
at  tbe  end  of  1897  an  elective  ttoitfoad  (town  council)  was 
constituted,  though  its  fuactioao  woe  ttiictfy  limited.  There 
was  a  great  development  in  the  mining  industry  during  1897- 
1898  and  1899,  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  in  189S 
exceeding  £15,000,000,  but  the  politic.il  situation  grew  worse, 
and  in  September  1899,  owing  to  the  imminence  of  war  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  the  Uitlandcrs 
fled  from  the  city.  Between  October  1899,  when  war  broke  out, 
and  the  31st  of  May  1900,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Brilitli, 
the  Boer  government  worked  certain  mines  for  their  own  benefit. 
Af  tcr  a  pniod  of  militaiy  adminlstnuioa  and  of  govctnmenl  by  a 
nominated  town  council,  aa  onHnaBce  was  passed  in  June  190J 
providing  for  elective  municipal  councils,  and  in  December 
following  the  first  election  to  the  new  council  took  place.  In  1905 
the  town  wjs  diviJud  into  watdi.  In  lluit  >ear  the  number  of 
municipal  voters  was  23,338.  In  1909  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation system  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  town  councillors. 

During  1901-1903,  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  or  but 
recently  concluded,  the  gold  output  was  comparatively  slight. 
The  difliculty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  for  tbe  mines  led  to 
a  successful  ai^lion  for  the  importation  of  coolies  from  China 
(sec  Transvaal:  Hitlory).  During  i0O4-if)o6  over  50,000 
coolies  were  brought  to  the  mines,  a  greatly  increased  output 
being  the  result,  the  v.iluc  of  the  gold  extracted  in  1905  cicccdiiig 
£20,000,000.  Notwith.standing  the  increased  production  of 
gold,  Johannesburg  during  1905-1907  passed  through  a  period 
of  severe  commercial  depression,  the  result  in  part  of  the  nn> 
settled  political  situation.  In  June  1907  the  repatriation  of  tbe 
Chinese  coolies  begaa;  it  w,is  completed  in  Febru.iry  1910, 

An  excellent  compilation,  entitled  Johannahuti  SudUus,  dealing 
with  almost  cvxry  phase  ol  the  city's  hfe.  is  issued  monthly  (since 
J.iiiuary  1905)  by  tnc  town  council.  See  al>o  the  Poit  O^ne  Dirtc- 
lory.  Ttamvaat  (Johanctcsbuiv,  aanually),  which  contain*  anecially 
pre  pared  map*,  and  the  annual  irport*  oi  the  lobanneibttit  durttf 
ol  commerce.  For  the  pelitkal  Matacy  of  JchaniMsboig^  see  Cim 
bibiiognphy  under  TaawsvAau 

JOHANNISBERO.  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Uessc^Naasau.  in  the  Rbcingau,  on  tlie  ri^  bank 
of  tbe  Rhine,  6  m.  S.  of  R&desbeim  by  railway.  The  place  is 

mainly  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  Schloss  which  crowns  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Rhine  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  vinryardi 
yielding  the  famous  Johannislirr^-er  wine.  The  Schloss.  built  in 
'757""' 'SO  by  the  abbots  of  Fulda  on  the  site  of  a  Bcncdii  tine 
monastery  founded  in  1090,  was  bestowed,  in  '807,  by  Napoleon 
upon  Marshal  KcUcrmann.  In  1814  it  was  given  by  Francis, 
emperor  of  Austria,  to  Mace  MettcrakK  in  edwse  family  k 
still  remains. 

JOm  (fleb.  n^,  yiMR«N,  "lUhfeb  has  been  gndons.** 

Cr.  'liAinnft,  Lai,  /oannet,  Ital.  Cinanni,  Spun.  Juan.  Port. 
Jodo,  Ft.  Jfan,  Gcr.  Johannts,  Johann  (abhr.  //<jiij1,  Gael.  Icn, 
I'ol.  and  Cicch  Jan,  Hung.  Jdnos),  a  m.v  uhr.c  prujicr  name 
rninmon  in  all  Christian  countries,  its  popularity  Uingduc  to 
its  h.Lvinp  been  borne  by  the  "  Beloved  Disciple  "  ol  Christ,  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  by  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  St  John  tbe 
Baptist.  It  has  been  the  name  of  twenty-two  popes  tbe  style 
of  Popes  John  XXIL  and  XXUI.  being  due  to  an  error  in  the 
number  aiawned  by  Joba  XXL  .t.)— and  of  many  sovereignly 
princes,  ttc.  The  order  followed  in  the  biographical  notices 
below  is  as  follows:  (1)  the  Apostle.  (2)  the  Baptist,  (  0  fxijics, 
(4)  Roman  emperors.  (5)  kings;  John  of  Englam!  first,  the  rc'st 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  countries,  (6)  other  soverei^ 
princes,  (7)  non-sovereign  princes,  (8)  saints,  (9)  thcotogianav 
chroniclers,  ttc.  Those  princes  who  are  known  Iqr  a  naaae  us 
addition  to  John  (John  Albert,  inc.)  wiO  fae  fouad  after  the 
article  Jobn,  Goski.  or. 
JORN.  -me  Apostu,  (n  the  Bible,  was  the  sen  of  Zcbedee.  a 

Galilean  P^hrrmir,  ."ind  K.ilome,  It  i>.  proljahlc  that  he  was  In-.m 
at  BcthsaiUa,  where  along  with  his  brother  James  he  followed 
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Ih  iBMpiU—.        Cansfly  tppean  to  bave  baeo  in 

BMV  ri*niimii  f  HTTt*  wIL  knt  w  ikst  Zftmltui  cBfiloynl 
Und  Mryuiu,  aiid  that  Saloine  mt  ummc  tbote  noawn  who 

coalributcd  lo  Uie  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Mark  i.  20,  xv.  40,  41, 
xvL  i).   John's  "  call  "  to  ioUow  our  Lord  occurred  simulta- 
neously with  that  addressed  lo  his  brother,  and  shortly  after 
that  addxcsscd  to  the  brothers  Andrew  and  bimon  Peter  (Mark  i. 
19,  20).   John  speedily  took  his  place  aiDoog  the  twelve  apostles, 
lV*niH  with  James  the  title  ol  Boanerges  ("  sons  of  thunder," 
atrictly  "  soivs  of  anger,"  i.e.  men  letdily  angered),  and 
a  OMBbet  oi  that  inner  drck  lo  which,  in  addition  to 
kii  kotber,  fMer  alone  bdongcd  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  1,  xiv.  33). 
John  appears  throughout  the  synoptic  record  as  a  zealous,  fiery 
Jcw-Chriiilian.    It  is  be  who  indignantly  complains  to  Jesus, 
"  W'c  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  1  hy  i..iitic,  and  he  followclh 
not  us,"  and  tells  Him,  "  W'c  lorb.idc  hini  "  lor  that  reason 
(Mark  ia.  38);  and  who  with  his  btuihcr,  when  a  Samaritan 
village  will  not  receive  Jesus,  asks  Htm,  "  Wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them?" 
(Luke  iz.  54}.  The  book  of  Acta  confinnsUw  tradition.  After 
the  departure  of  Jetus,  John  appean  aa  pmcnt  in  Jenaatan 
with  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  (i.  ij);  is  next  to  Peter  the 
mo.st  pruminenl  among  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  (t/i.  t  2-2(1,  iv.  13,  nj-j2),and  is  sent  with  Peter 
to  Samaria,  to  confirm  the  newly  converted  Christians  there 
(viiL  14,  25).    St  Paul  tcUs  us  similarly  that  when,  on  his  second 
Vttit  to  Jenmlem,  "  Jamca»"  the  Locd's  brother,  "  and  Cephas 
tut  J«bn,  who  «ae  rmMmH  pfllan,  perceived  the  grace  that 
■■I  tfvcB  unto  no,  tbejr  pw*  to  an  and  Bamahat  tbe  ligbt 
band  «f  fcUoinliip,  tbat  «a  •houU  90  onto  tb«  baaihta.  and 
they  onto  the  circumcision  "  (GaL  tt.  4).  Jobn  ibna  belonged 
h  46-47  to  the  Jewish-Chriitian  acboot;  bnt  iva  do  not  know 
whether  to  the  stricter  gronp  «f  JaaM  ST  (•  titt  Bfldcr  pOUp 
of  Peter  (ibid.  ii.  11-14). 

The  Subsequent  history  o(  the  apostle  is  obscure.  Poly  crates, 
bUia|tof  Ephcsus  (in  Euseb.,  H.  E.  ilL  31;  v.  24),  attests  in  196 
Ibatjobn"  who  lay  on  tbe  bosom  of  the  L^rd  rests  at  Ephcsus  "; 
but  pRwiooily  in  tUa  vcijr  aentenoe  be  baa  declared  tbat "  Philip 
oonnf  the  k«elvt  apoMlca  leatt  in  Hlenpolii*'' oltboaib  EtHdina 
(diMibtlcw  identUies  this  Philip  not  with  tbe  apostle  but 

with  tbe  deacon^angclist  of  Acts  xxi.  S.  Polycratcs  also 
declares  that  John  was  a  priest  weiring;  ihc  xcraXoK  fpo!d 
plate)  that  distinguished  the  high  pritstly  niitrc.  Irtnacus  in 
various  passages  of  his  works,  jSi-uji,  holds  a  similar  tradition. 
He  says  that  John  hved  up  to  the  time  of  Trajan  and  published 
his  gospel  in  Ephesus,  and  identifies  the  apostle  with  John  the 
disciple  «i  the  Lord,  who  vtola  tbe  Apocalypae  under  Donitian, 
iriimn  IiWMwnaHi  teacher  fft|yca»p  had  bnowrnpewonalhr  and  of 
whom  Polycarp  had  much  to  tdL  Tbeae  tHMBtiooa  WK  aoxpted 
and  enlarged  by  later  authors,  Tertullian  adding  that  John  was 
banished  to  Patmos  after  he  h.id  miraculously  survived  the 
punishment  of  immersion  in  burninR  oil.  As  it  is  evident  that 
legend  was  busy  with  John  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycratcs, 
tbe  real  worth  of  these  traditions  requires  to  be  tested  by  cxami- 
aatiOB  of  their  ultimate  source.  This  inquiry  has  been  pressed 
wgwa  adiolaiB  ainca  tbe  amatoUc  authorship  of  the  Apocaiypoe 
•r  of  the  fbwrth  Goipfll,  «r  «f  both  these  works,  haa  been 
disputed.  (See  Joon,  Goerst  or,  and  >»»mniow,  Book  or.) 
The  question  has  not  been  strictly  ettt  betmcn  adfvanced'and 
conservative  criticism,  for  the  Tubingen  school  recognized  the 
Apocalypse  as  a[>oslolic,  and  found  in  it  a  confirmation  of  John's 
rcsi<Jc!ii  i*in  Epiiesus.  On  the  other  hand,  l-UtzHbergcr  (1840), 
Tb.  Keim  {Jesui  f.  Naz.,  vol.  i.,  1867),  J.  H.  Scholten  (187?), 
B.  J.  HoltMBann  (esp.  in  EM.  in  d.  S.  T.,  3rd  cd.,  1903),  and 
Otter  Mcnnt  writcn,  wholly,  reject  tbe  tradition.  It  has  had 
«bte drfinden  fai  Stcili  (jSkd.  m.  Kr».»  1868),  Hilgenfeld  (Einl., 
1875)  and  Lightfoot  (£sioyr  «n  Safemofiwirf  Rdlfion,  collected 
tS89).  W.  Sanday  (Criticism  of  Fomrik  Gtspd,  190$)  makes 
passing  ci'Imissions  eloquent  as  to  the  strength  of  the  negative 
p+)siiion;  whilst  amonffsl  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  A.  Loisy 
{I  f  .}nir_  /■>  .  iroO  M  iii'ls  v  iih  Holtzm.TPn,  and  Tli.  Culrncs 

f£v.  $€hn  S.  Jnn,  1904,  1906}  and  L.  Duchesne  ijtiisl.  anc.  44 
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PB^  i4ad>jMUMI,-«ilh  papal  approbatloo,  tbe  iaeOMlMfffo* 
nesa  of  the  conservative  arguments. 
The  opponents  of  tbe  tradition  lay  weight  on  the  absence  of 

positive  evidence  before  the  latter  piiri  of  the  ?nd  century, 
especially  in  Papi.is  and  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  o( 
Irenaeus's  authurjty,  I'^jlycarp.  They  find  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  Ircnacus  mistook  Polycarp;  but  this  is  not  a  difiicult 
task,  since  already  Eusebiui  (c.  310-313)  is  compelled  to  point 
out  that  Papias  tcatifies  to  two  Joba%  tbe  Apoatk  and  a 
presbyter,  and  tbat  Irenaena  ti  mhtakm  In  idantlfyliif  thoae 
two  Johns,  and  in  holding  tbat  Fapiu  had  seen  John  the 
Apostle  (/f.£.  iiL  39,  5,  i).  Irenacus  tells  us,  doubtlew 
correctly,  that  Pap'is  w.is  "the  comp.inian  of  Polycarp":  thia 
fact  alone  would  sulTitc,  given  his  two  nuslakes  concerning 
Papias,  to  make  Ircnacus  decide  that  Polycarp  had  seen  John 
the  Apostle.  The  chronicler  George  the  lilonk  (Hamartolus)  in 
tbe  Qlh  century,  and  an  epitome  dating  from  the  7th  or  8th 
eentury  but  probably  based  on  tbe  ChroiticU  of  Phdip  of  Sid« 
(e.  450),  declare,  on  tbe  nuthority  of  tbe  aeeond  bocdi  of  Plkpiaa, 
that  John  tbe  Zebedetn  mm  Uilod  by  Jews  (presumably  in 
60-70).  Adolf  Hamack,  Cknn.  d.  dUMr.  LiU.  (1807),  pp.  6s&- 
680),  rejci  -,s  the  nv^criion;  but  the  number  of  scholars  wijo 
accept  it  as  corrtLi  ij  di>tiiii:lly  on  the  increase.      (F.  v.  H.) 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  in  the  Bible,  the  "  fortrunnir  "  of  Josus 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  story.  By  his  preaching  and  teaching  he 
evidently  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  contcmporarica 
(cf.  Joscphus,  Anl.  xviiL,  $  5).  According  to  the  birth-narrative 
embodied  in  Luke  i.  and  ii.,  he  was  bora  in  "  a  city  of  Jndab** 
in  "  the  bill  oanntijr "  (possibly  Hcbran  piintly  parentait. 
Hia  ftther Zodauiaa  was  a  priest "  of  tbe  ooom  of  Abijah,"  and 
his  mother  Elizabeth,  who  was  also  of  priestly  descent,  was 
related  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whose  senior  John  was  by 
six  months.  This  narrative  of  the  Baptist's  birth  seems  to 
embody  some  very  primitive  features,  Hebraic  and  Palestinian 
in  character,  and  possibly  at  one  time  independent  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  the  apocryphal  gospels  John  is  sonw> 
times  made  the  subject  of  special  miraculous  experiences  (e.g.  in 
the  FrtUaamiiUtm  JteM,  cb.  uii.,  where  Elizabeth  fleeins  Snm 
Hewd**  iMiiifBi  ated; "  Mwint  oi  Cod,  wedwn  ■nibet  with 
her  child,**  and  foddenly  the  noontabiina  divided  and  iMrfmd 
her). 

In  his  30th  year  (15th  year  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  ?  A.O. 
J5-i6)  John  began  his  public  life  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Judaea," 
the  wild  'iistricl  that  lies  between  the  Kcdron  .ir.  J  the  Dead  .Sea, 
and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jor  lan,  where 
multitudes  were  attracted  by  bis  doquence.  Tlie  central  theme 
of  bia  pwacUng  waa,  neeonling  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  tbe 
peamcM  «f  the  onrins  «C  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  ni|eiicy  far  picpiistian  by  reprntanct.  John  «ai 
evMemly  convinced  tbat  he  Unaelf  bad  Tecdved  tbe  dlvfoe 

conimisiion  to  hrir.i^  to  a  close  and  complete  the  prophetic 
period,  by  in;iiigu:jti:it;  the  Messianic  age.  He  idenlilitd  him- 
self wiih  llic  "  voire  "  of  Isa.  x\.  3.  Noteworthy  features  of  his 
preaching  were  its  original  and  prophetic  character,  and  its  high 
ethical  tone,  as  shown  e.g.  in  its  anti-Pharisaic  denunciation  of 
trust  in  mere  racial  privilege  (Matt.  iiL  9).  Herein  also  lay, 
probably,  tbe  true  import  of  thehqpti«m  which  he  administered 
to  thoae  who  accepted  his  message  and  coofeaeed  tbcir  liaa.  It 
wti  M  act  aynboUaing  moral  purification  (cL  Bock.  KMlL  »$', 
Efedk  xlii.  r)  by  way  of  preperation  for  the  coming  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  implied  that  the  Jew  so  baptized  no  longer 
resic<l  in  his  privileged  position  as  a  child  of  Abraham.  John's 
appearance,  costume  and  habits  of  life,  together  with  the  tone 
of  his  preaching,  all  suggest  the  prophetic  character.  He  wai 
popularly  regarded  as  a  prophet,  more  especially  as  a  second 
Elijah.  His  preaching  awoke  a  great  popular  response,  particu- 
larly among  the  maMca  of  the  people^ "  tbe  people  of  tbe  huid." 
He  had  disciples  who  faited  <lf  atk  fi.  1^  fte.)<  who  oUtod  hia 

>  There  is  no  reeaoo  to  suppose  that  Tutta  is  intended  hy  the  «4Xtt 
■].aa  of  Luke  i.  M:  the  tradition  which  makes  *Ain  Karim.  near 
J I  r  u  I  *L  rii  the  butnplaee  of  the  Bapttat'ody  datea  fiom  the  cmud- 
ingpcriod.  im 
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■iMMy  te |Klmi  (lint  iL  ihr.  u), and  to  iriMn  k  Uught 
ipcdal  fonns  of  prayer  (Lake  v.  jj«  li.  i).  Some  of  thrso 
iltermnb  became  foHowera  of  Chn»t  (John  i.  j;).  John's 
activity  indeed  had  far-reaching  cfTcr ts  It  profoundly  influenced 
the  Messianic  movement  dcpitioii  m  ihc-  Gospels.  The  preachiuR 
of  Jcius  shows  traces  of  this,  .nnd  the  Fourth  Gospel  (as  well  as 
tbe  Synoptists)  displays  a  marked  interest  in  conned ing  the 
Johannioe  movement  with  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  The 
fact  that  after  tbe  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were 
fhrittlMlf  Ib  Epheaiu  who  accepted  John's  baptism  (Acts  xviii. 
ts.  xix.  j)  il  bi^y  eipiiliraBt  This  iafluenoe  also  persisted 
in  later  liaei.  Cbrfst'k  estimate  of  John  (Matt.  »'.  7  seq.)  was 
a  very  Ugb  mm.  He  also  pointedly  aUudes  to  John's  work  and 
the  people's  relation  to  it,  in  many  sayinjrs  and  parables  (some- 
times in  a  tor»c  of  irony).  The  duration  of  John's  ministry 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty:  it  terminated  in  bis 
imprisonment  in  tbe  fortress  of  Machaerus,  to  vshich  he  had  been 
cootmitted  by  Herod  Aniipas,  whose  inccstuoiu  narriace  with 
Bemdias,  Uie  Baptist  had  sternly  rebuked.  Hb  oeatUoo 
cvioot  witk  mfely  be  placed  later  than  aa  at. 

la  tlw  dnuch  caleadar  tfab  event  h  cooHBCiionted  «■  tbe 
>Oth  of  August.  According  to  tradilloa  be  was  buried  at 
Samaria  (Thcodoret,  H  E.  iii.  j).  (G.  H.  Bo.) 

JOHN  I.,  pope  from  523  to  526.  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  and 
was  consecrated  pope  on  the  death  of  Hormisdas.  In  s'S  he 
was  sent  by  Tl. inc  at  tbe  head  of  aa  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople to  obtain  from  the  emperor  Justin  toleration  for  the 
Aiians;  but  he  succeeded  M  imperfectly  in  his  mission  that 
Tbeodoric  on  his  eetuca,  ■«T*"'«'t  thai  be  bad  acted  only  hail* 
baartediy,  threw  Urn  Into  pttoB»  wbcie  be  eboitly  aftcrwaidt 
died,  Fdbc  IV'.  succec'ling  him.  He  was  eaiailed  aaoog  the 
martyrs,  his  d.ay  U  ihr  May  37. 

JOHN  n.,  pnpc  from  5  33  tn  ctt,  .tI^i  named  Mercurius,  was 
elevated  lo  the  papal  cluir  on  tlie  iJciih  of  Boniface  II.  During 
his  pontificate  a  decree  against  simony  was  tnt;ra'.  eii  on  marble 
aod  placed  before  the  altar  of  St  Peter's.  At  the  instance  of  the 
aaipWOt  JosUabUI  be  adopted  the  proposition  unus  d*  Trinilale 
fuuu  at  bt  caw  aa  a  test  of  the  orthodoqr  of  certala  Scythian 
mabi  acoMed  of  NaMOMD  tcndeodci.  He  «aa  weecodKi  by 
Asapetitt  L 

JOHN  III.,  pope  from  561  to  S74.  MKeevor  to  Beh^hit,  was 

de.sier-  lid  from  a  noble  Roman  family.  He  b  said  to  have  been 
sucicssi'ul  in  prevent inf;  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  recall  of  the 
deposed  exarch  N.irses,  but  the  Lombards  Mill  continued  liitii 
incursions,  and,  especially  during  the  jw>ntilicate  of  his  succcssoi 
Benedict  I.,  inflicted  great  miseries  on  the  province. 

JOHN  IV.,  pope  from  640  to  642,  was  a  Dalmatian  by  birth, 
aad  anccaeded  Severinus  after  the  papal  dialr  had  been  vacant 
foar  nootba.  While  he  adhend  to  tbe  npudiatioo  of  the 
Monolhelitle  doctrine  by  Sevcrina^  be  cadeavouiad  to  ovbln 
a.v  ly  the  connexion  of  HonotiUi  X.  «ilb  tbe  bcmy.  His 
su<:LL•^ior  was  Thonlorus  I. 

JOHN  v.,  pope  from  OH 5  to  6S5.  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  had  in  Otlo  been  namr»l  papal 
legate  to  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Benedict  IL,  and  after  a  pontificate  of 
little  iMce  tbaa  a  ycex,  fianed  iStiiSv  in  bed,  ma  fiolkimd  >  y 
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JWDI VL.  popefkom  Tot  to  ToSt  «Ha  oatiwof  Gncce^  and 
succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  two  moatbs  after  tbe  death  of 
Sergius  I.  He  assisted  the  exarch  Theophylact,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor  Ju~tinian  II..  and  prevcntc<]  him 
from  using  violence  ag.unst  the  Kom.ins.  Partly  by  persuasion 
and  partly  by  means  of  a  bribe,  John  surntded  in  inducing 
Gisulf,  duke  of  Bcoevcoto,  to  withdraw  from  tbe  icrritori^  ^  of 
the  empire. 

'  JOHJI  SUn  pope  ftoB  70s  to  fvit  meemen  of  Joha  VI.,  was 
dm  of  Giedi  natkMaUty.  He  leena  ta  have  acceded  lo  the 

letiuest  of  the  emperor  Justinian  II.  that  be  should  give  his 

sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Quinisext  or  TruUan  coundl  of 

6<)2.  'I'jiLrr  .kv:  se%cral  munurnci.ti  of  J'  '.  i  in  tlie  cl:urch  ol 
Si  ^iaru  AiiUi^ua  at  the  fool  ui  ibc  i'aUliue  hill,  oibcx*  wcx£ 


f  ormeriy  bi  (be  chaprf  «f  the  VCqta,  bvOi  by  Mb  In  tbi  1 
of  St  Peter.  He  was  saccceded  by  Sisinniua. 
JOHN  VIII..  pope  from  871  to  S81,  successor  of  AdMut  11., 

was  a  Roman  by  lurth.  His  rhicf  ri-rn  diriiit;  hi-;  pontificate 
was  to  defend  the  Kumiii  and  Ihc  aullmniy  of  the  Holy 

Sec  at  Rome  from  the  S  ir.irrn^.  and  from  the  nascent  feudalism 
which  was  represented  outside  by  the  dukes  of  Spoteto  and  the 
marquises  of  Tuscany  and  within  by  a  party  of  Roman  doUol 
Evcnu,  however,  were  so  fotally  opposed  to  bto  designs  that  ao 
sooner  did  one  of  his  schemes  begin  to  realiR  ItiBlf  (a  fact  (baa 
it  was  shaiured  by  an  unhwlwMor  cbaoce.  T»  obtain  a« 
influenthd  alliance  against  hit  eoenfes,  be  tgrwi  in  87s.  after 
death  had  deprived  him  of  his  n.itural  protector,  ihr  emperor 
Louis  II.,  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Cliarles  the  Bahi,  but 
that  monarch  was  loo  much  occupied  In  I'r.mrc  to  prant  him 
much  eUcctual  aid,  and  about  the  time  of  Ihc  dnth  of  Charles 
he  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Saracens,  who 
were  only  prevented  from  entering  Rome  by  the  promise  of  aa 
annual  tribute.  Carloman,  the  opponent  of  Charles's  eon  Loidl, 
toon  after  invaded  northern  Italy,  and,  securing  the  support  «f 
the  bishops  and  eonnta,  demanded  horn  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.  John  attempted  to  temporize,  but  Lambert ,  dul:e  of 
Spoleto,  a  partisan  of  Carloman,  whom  sickness  had  rc<  alJed  10 
Germ.any,  entered  Rome  in  .S78  with  an  over .vhelniing  force, 
and  for  thirty  days  virtually  held  John  a  prisoner  in  St  Peter's. 
LaniL>ert  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  winning  any  concession 
from  the  pope,  who  after  his  withdrawal  carried  out  a  previoai 
purpose  of  going  to  France.  There  he- presided  at  the  couadl 
of  Troyci,  which  proaudgatad  a  has  of  caconNnuaicatioQ  aasioM 
tbe  inpporteiB  of  Caitonaa—Braongit  olbcea  Adalbert  of 
Tuscany,  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  and  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto, 
who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  papal  chair.  In  879  John 
relumed  to  Italy  accompanied  by  Bo«),  duke  of  Provence, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  son,  an<l  made  an  unsuciissful  attempt 
to  get  recognized  as  km-;  <jf  Italy.  In  ihe  same  year  he  was 
compelled  to  give  a  promise  of  liis  sanction  to  the  claims  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  who  received  bcm  him  the  imperial 
881.  BeforetbbiiitORicrioaocaialbaaidoftfaeCieeki 
against  tba  ^fnwiWi  be  bad  agieed  to  wwfrtfttt  1 
of  Phetbia  to  tba  aec  al  Oowtantinople,  and  had  withdraawi  bb 
consent  on  finding  tbat  ba  neaped  from  the  concession  a* 
ru!)  ,l  -iti;  1  1  cnrfit.  CharfHtbe  Fat,  partly  from  unwillingncseb 
partly  from  natural  inability,  gave  him  also  no  effectual  aid,  and 
ihc  last  years  of  John  VIII.  were  spcni  chn.ily  in  hurhnc  vain 
anathemas  against  his  various  political  enemies.  According  to 
the  annalist  of  Fulda,  he  was  murdcitd  hgf  'ff'f^*  of  Mb 
household.   His  successor  was  Marinas. 

JOHN  IX.,  pope  from  898  to  900,  not  only  confirmed  tba 
Judgmeat  of  bis  pcedameor  Theodore  XL  bi9Utii«Chriatia« 
bttrid  to  Fomoens,  but  at  a  eoundl  bdd  at  Ravenna  decreed 
that  tbe  records  of  the  synod  which  had  condrrni^r  1  him  should 
be  burned.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  advisable  to  cement 
the  tics  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  John  gave  unhesi- 
tating support  to  I..imbcrt  in  preference  to  Arnulf,  and  aho 
induced  the  council  to  dcicrnuiie  Uiat  henceforth  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  popes  should  lake  place  only  in  the  presence  of  tba 
i:i:i>crial  legates.  The  suddcm  death  «f  Landiert  shatteecA 
tbe  hopca  which  this  aiUewe  aaeBNd  t»  piMBiMk  J«hi  wmk 
succeeded  by  Benedict  IV. 

JOHN  Z..  pope  from  914  to  928,  was  deacon  at  Bologna  whiro 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Theophylact, 
the  mon  powerful  noble  in  Koir.e,  ihrough  whose  influence  he  was 
elevated  lirsi  lo  ihc  sec  of  BolcKi-.i  and  then  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Kavenn.T.  In  liirvt  t  opiMvsiiion  to  a  decree  of  council,  he  was 
also  at  the  instigation  of  Theodora,  promoted  to  the  papal  chair, 
as  ihc  successor  of  Lando.  Like  J<^  IX.  he  cndcavuuitd  U> 
secure  binudf  a^dnat  bit  lamporal  enemies  tiuough  a  doaa 
alliance  with  Tbeopbybwt  and  Albeiic,  marquia  flf  OwMfiMa^ 
then  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  In  December  ^5  ba 
granted  (he  imperial  crown  lo  Rerengar,  and  with  the  assistant 
(if  tin-  f.;r,  r-,  of  all  the  prince-  nf  I'  c-  I;..'iiri  p.  l  irisula  he  took 
the  field  iu  persoa  against  th«  ^aiaceas,  over  wbom.he  gaiaed  a 
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gmt  \nrtory  on  th«  banks  of  the  Garigli^no.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Bercngar  t  hrough  the  combination  of  the  Italian  princes, 
again  fnutratcd  the  hopes  of  «  mrited  Italy,  and  after  witnessing 
WTCiml  ytm  of  anardijr  and  eonftision  John  perished  through 
tlw  intriipics  fli  Ifarada,  dtttgbta  of  llnodan  JIi>  soocessor 
t»MLc»VI. 

JOHlf  XI.,  pope  from  op  (o  o'S-  '"ic  son  of  Maroria  and 
the  reputed  son  of  ScrKius  III.  'ITirouKh  the  influence  of  his 
nn!hi  r  he  vi*a5  cho m  to  «urcced  Stcphin  VII.  at  the  esriy  age 
of  twi-nty-one.  Ifc  w.is  the  mere  exponent  of  the  purposes  of 
his  mother,  until  her  son  Alberic  succeeded  in  933  in  over- 
tbro«rinf;  their  authority.  The  pope  was  itept  a  virtoal  prisoner 
In  the  Latcran.  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  nSt  ^  vhich 
year  Leo  VII.  was  consecrated  his  suoccssac 

nm  Xn.,  pope  from  955  to  964,  was  fbe  ion  of  Alberic, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  patrician  of  Rome  in  031.  being  then  only 
sixteen  ycira  of  age.  His  oriRinal  name  was  Ociavian,  but 
when  ho  :t^«umcd  the  papal  tiara  as  sucfc^or  to  Agapetus  II.,  he 
adopted  the  apostolic  name  of  John,  the  first  example,  it  is  said, 
of  the  custom  of  altering  the  surname  in  connexion  with  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair.  As  a  temporal  ruler  John  was  devoid  of  the 
Vfgour  and  firmness  of  his  father,  and  his  union  of  the  papa! 
cBce  *  trfiidi  throafk  his  scandalous  private  life  he  made  a  by- 
word of  repraacb-^rkli  Ids  dvil  dignities  pnyved  a  aoarce  of 
weikncs  rather  than  of  strength.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
against  thr  intrigues  in  Rome  and  the  power  of  Bercngar  11.  of 
Italy,  he  called  to  his  aid  Otto  the  Great  of  Cerm.my.  tn  whom 
he  granff'd  the  imperial  crown  in  t)6i.  Even  before  Otto  left 
Rome  the  pope  had.  however,  repented  of  his  recognition  of  a 
power  which  thrcalcne<l  altogether  to  overshadow  his  authority, 
and  had  begun  to  conspire  against  the  new  emperor.  His 
intrigues  were  discovered  by  Otto,  who,  after  he  had  defeated 
i^d  taken  prisoner  Bereogar.  ittumcd  to  Rome  and  summoned 
a  council  which  deposed  John,  who  was  in  hidbg  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Campania,  and  elected  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead.  An 
attempt  at  an  insurrection  was  made  by  the  inlubitants  of 
Rome  even  before  Otto  left  the  dty.  nnd  on  his  departure  John 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  fomiii!  .I  !''  romp,iny  of  friends  and 
retainers,  and  caused  Leo  to  seel;  safety  in  immediate  flight. 
Otto  determined  to  m.-.kc  an  ciTort  in  support  of  Leo,  but  before 
be  reached  the  city  John  had  died,  in  what  manner  is  uncertain, 
and  Benedict  V.  had  nuninted  the  papal  chair. 

JOHIf  xnt„  pope  from  965  to  973,  was  dcacendcd  fmn  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  successor 
to  Leo  VIII.  w.is  bishop  of  Narni.  He  had  Li-en  somewhat 
inconsistent  in  his  relations  '.ulh  his  predecessor  Ixo,  but  his 
election  w.is  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Otto,  and  his  submissive 
altitude  towards  the  imperi.il  power  wn.s  so  distasteful  to  the 
Romans  that  they  expelled  him  from  the  city.  On  account  of 
the  threatening  procedure  of  Otto,  they  permitted  him  shortly 
aftcnnirds  to  return,  upon  whliji,  trfth  the  sanction  of  Otto,  he 
took  sas'agc  vengeance  on  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  hira. 
Shortly  after  holding  a  council  along  with  the  emperor  at 
Ravenna  in  f;(>7,  he  pave  the  irrperial  crown  to  Otto  II.  at 
Rome  in  assurance  of  his  suoccssion  to  hi,',  father;  and  in  97;  he 
at.o  crowned  Thcopliano  as  empress  inimeiliiitely  before  her 
marri.n^e.  On  his  death  in  the  same  year  he  was  followed  by 
Bencrlict  \  I. 

JOHN  XIV^  pope  from  9S3  to  9S4,  aiiccc««»^  lo  Benedict  MI., 
was  bom  at  Pavb,  and  before  hb  devatlon  lo  the  papal  chair 
was  imperial  chanccHor  of  Otio  II.  Olio  died  shortly  after  his 
election,  when  Boniface  VII.,  on  the  strength  of  the  popular 

feeling  ag.iin?!  tJic  lu  vv  pope,  returned  from  C"o^■.^t.l^;inl';lle  and 
placed  John  in  prison,  where  he  died  cither  by  starv'alion  or 
poison. 

JOHN  XV.,  pope  from  9S5  to  996.  generally  recoffiized  as  the 
successor  of  Boniface  VII.,  the  pope  John  who  was  said  to  have 
nded  for  four  months  after  John  XIV.,  bctog  now  omiltcd  by 
the  best  authorities.  John  XV.  was  the  wn  of  Loo,  a  Roman 

prc.  by^rr.  .\t  the  time  he  mounted  the  p  ip  I  chiir  Crescentius 
was  patrician  of  Rome,  but,  although  his  influence  was  on  this 
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Theophano  in  Rome  from  989  to  991  restrained  also  the  ambition 
of  Crescentius.  On  her  departure  the  pope,  whose  venality 
and  nepotism  had  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  dtiieni) 
died  of  fever  before  the  arrival  of  Otto  lU.,  wlio  elevated  Ua 
own  kinaoun  BniBO  to  tbe  papal  dignity  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  V. 

JOHN  XVI.,  pope  or  anti})ope  from  907  to  99.9,  w  as  a  ralat>rian 
Greek  by  birth,  and  a  favourite  of  the  empress  Tiicoph.ino,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  bishopric  of  Placentia.  His  oriRinal 
name  was  Philagathus.  In  995  he  was  sent  by  Otto  III.  on  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  Rtarriage  with  a  Greek 
princess.  On  his  way  back  he  cither  acddentally  or  at  the 
special  request  of  Crescentius  visited  Rome.  A  little  before 
this  Gregory  V.,  at  the  end  of  996^  had  ben  tBBipcllcd  tO  flee 
from  the  city;  and  the  wily  and  araUttoOs  Greek  had  now  no 
srruple  in  acrrplingthc  papal  tiara  from  thchandsof  Crescentius. 
The  arrival  of  Otto  at  Rome  in  the  spring  of  oi,**  P"'  ^  sudden 
end  to  the  tcacherous  compact.  John  sought  safely  in  flight, 
but  >vas  discovered  in  his  place  of  hiding  and  brought  back  to 
Rome,  where  after  enduring  end  and  fgnoOBinlana  tOCtOtes  ha 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon. 

JOHN  XVII.,  whose  original  name  was  Sicco,  succeeded 
Silvester  U.  ai  pope  in  June  loq},  bat  died  Im  than  five  mouha 
afterwards. 

JOHN  XVIII.,  pope  from  loot  to  looo.  was,  during  his  whole 
pontificate,  the  mere  creature  of  the  patrician  John  Crescentius, 
and  ultimately  he  abdicated  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  wheit 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.    His  successor  was  Scrgius  IV. 

JOHN  XIX.,  pope  from  1014  to  1033,  succeeded  his  brother 
Benedict  VIII.,  both  being  members  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Tusculum.  He  merely  took  orden  to  enable  him  to  aicend  tkt 
papal  chair,  having  previously  been  a  consul  and  senator.  He 
dtH>layed  Ml  freedom  tnm  ecclesiastical  prejudioet.  If  also  Ut 
utter  ignotance  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by  agreeing,  on  the  pay^ 
mcnt  of  a  Targe  bribe,  to  grant  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  an  cciinunical  bii^hup,  but  the  general  indignation 
which  the  prop'i'j^;!!  extitid  thruu^l.out  the  church  cornpellid 
him  almost  imn.cli.itL  ly  to  withdraw  '.tdtu  his  agrremrnt.  On 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in  1024  he  gave  his  support 
to  Conrad  II.,  who  along  with  his  consort  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  St  Peter's  ht  Easter  of  lotj.  John  died  in  1033, 
in  the  full  poMcnion  of  bis  dtenltlci.-  AmcciHoriraafoandfor 
him  hi  hb  nephew  Benedict  DL,  a  boy  Of  o^y  twdve  yea  rt  0  f  d  g  e. 

(L-  D.*) 

JOHN  XXI.  (Pedro  Ciullano-Rcbulo),  pope  from  the  8th  of 
Sefttembcr  1176  to  the  roth  of  May  1377  (should  be  named 
John  XX-,  but  there  is  ati  errur  in  th.-  rnkoniiig  thruuph  the 
insertion  of  an  antipopc),  a  native  of  Portugal,  educated  for  the 
church,  became  archdeacon  and  then  archbisliop  of  Braga,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  Gregory  X.  at  ihe  council  of  Lyom 
( 1 2  74)  that  he  was  taken  toKome  as  cardinal-bishop  of  Ftascatl, 
and  succeeded  Gregory  after  an  interregnum  of  twenty  days. 
As  pope  he  excommunicated  Alpbonso  III.  of  Portug.il  for 
interfering  with  episcopal  elections  and  sent  legates  to  (he 
Great  Klian.  He  was  devoted  to  secular  .seiente,  and  liis  small 
afTcction  for  the  monk-.  av,;iki  r.ed  the  Ui.''lru-t  nt  a  I  ii^t  ;  i  ttlun 
of  the  clergy.  His  life  was  brought  toaprcmaturc  clo»c  through 
Ihe  fan  of  the  t(Kjf  in  the  palace  he  had  buHt.at  Yiterbo.  Hb 
successor  was  Nicholas  IIL 

]om  XXI.  htt  been  tdrattfied  since  the  i4lh  ccntuty.  Boat 
pr>1  .il>ly  correctly,  with  Pettus  Hisponus,  a  celebrated  Port  Up 
gt;vjc  physici.in  and  philosopher,  author  of  several  medical 
works— n<il ;iMy  the  curioui  Lilcr  de  ociilo,  Iran;  into  German 
and  well  edited  by  A.  M.  Bcrgcr  (Munich,  1S99),  and  of  a  popular 
textbook  in  logic,  the  Sttmmulat  hikaics.  John  XXI.  is 
constaally  referred  lo  as  a  magician  by  ignorant  chroniclers. 

See  U»  lUmttm  dk  Crfcewv  X.  at  Jtm  XXA.  published  by 
J.C{i>n\idandE.C»dicT\nBib!iofhtguedejicoUsfreHiaistsd'Alhiius 
ft  de  Romr  (Paris.  189*):  A.  Potthasi,  Rftnta  pontif.  Roman.,  vol.  3 
(r^rrlin.  ^<■•',)■.  I"",  f.rrcorovin*.  Rr;nr  ;n  ihr  Mtjdif  AffS.  vd.  v.. 
ir  u  ■  li-,  >lf  «',AV-Hjnillion'Loni!iiii,  i'K->-it,oj):  K.Stapprr, >'a^if 
Johann  XXI.  (ManMcr.  iVoti):  J.  T.  Kuhlcr.  VUMmdmiflatknM 
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.  JOHR  ZZn^  pope  from  1316  to  tm,  was  borti  at  Cahon, 
France,  in  1249.  His  origioal  tuune  was  Jacques  Duese,  and  he 
came  cither  it  A  funi|y  of  petty  nobilily  or  else  of  well-to^o 
middie-daas  fwitott.  aad  ««■  JM,  u  ha»  beco  popuktly 
•upposed.  tbe  MB  M  a  tiioeiiiaker.  He  begu  Us  cducatton 
with  the  Dominicans  at  Cahors,  subsequently  studied  law  at 
Menlpcllicr,  and  law  and  medicine  in  Paris,  and  finally  taught 
at  Calurs  ar.tl  Tnuluusc.  At  Toulouse  he  became  intimate  with 
the  biihop  Louis,  son  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  In  1300  he 
was  elevated  to  the  cpiKopal  see  of  Frejus  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  at  the  insunce  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  in  ijoS  was 
made  chancellor  of  Naples  by  Charles,  retaining  this  ofTice  under 
Charles'*  MKce860C,R«lMrt  of  Aigmi.  la  ijio  P<mk  Cleoieiil  V. 
tumnooed  Jioinct  to  Avi^BOD  nd  imtracted  mm  to  mMat 
upon  the  affair  of  the  Templars  and  also  upon  the  question  of 
condemning  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  Jacques  decided 
00  thtP legality  of  sui-jircssir.g  the  order  of  the  Tcmpl.tr^,  h.  !  i:np 
that  the  popt-  would  be  scrvinR  tlic  best  interests  0/  the  tliurch 
by  pronouncing  its  5i;|);>rt-^siini;  but  lie  rcjectLd  the cotiJtmiialion 
of  Boniface  as  a  sacrilegious  aflront  10  the  church  and  a  mon- 
strous abuse  of  the  lay  power.  On  the  zjrd  of  December  151a 
jCkneitt  appointed  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto,  and  it  was 
i»yte  car^nal  of  Porto  that  ho  was  elected  pope,  on  the  7th  of 
August  1 J16.  Clement  liad  died  is  April  1314*  but  the  canUnals 
■ssembled  at  Carpentras  weie  unable  to  agree  as  10  his  successor. 
As  ihe  t-.vo-thirds  majority  rcqui  itc  for  an  clcrtion  could  not 
bt"  ublnincd,  ihc  cardinjls  separated,  and  il  was  not  until  the 
aSih  of  June  1316  thai  ihcy  rca^^fnibkd  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Lyons,  and  then  only  in  deference  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  them  by  Philip  V.  of  i  Ku  ie.  After  deliberating 
for  more  than  a  month  they  elected  Robert  of  Anjou's  candidate, 
Jacques  Duese,  who  was  crowned  on  the  sth  of  September,  and 
on  the  and  of  Oaofacr  anived  at  Avigpon^  whete  he  lemained 
for  the  rest  of  Ms  life. 

More  jurist  than  theolopan,  John  defended  the  lights  of  the 
papacy  with  rigorous  zeal  and  as  rigorous  lo^C.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  papnry  to  its  old  rndepcndencc,  which  had 
been  so  gravely  compronuK-d  under  his  immediate  predecessors, 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  vast  enterprises  which  the  papacy 
deemed  useful  for  its  pri-5tigc  and  for  Christcodom,  considerable 
surns  were  requiced;  and  to  ruse  the  neoessaiy  money  John 
burdened  CbiisLiaa  Europe  with  near  taaea  and  a  eoaplicated 
fiscal  system,  wMch  was  l^raught  whh  seiiotts  consequences. 
For  hb  personal  use,  however,  he  retained  but  a  very  sm.-in 
fraclion  of  the  sums  thtis  acquired,  and  at  his  death  his  private 
fortune  amounted  to  scarce  a  million  fiorins.  llie  esientially 
prar lical  character  of  his  administration  has  led  many  historians 
to  fax  him  with  avarice,  but  bter  research  on  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  papacy  of  the  period,  particularly  the  joint  workof  Samaraa 
and  Hoiiat,  enables  us  very  sensibly  to  modify  the  acvOK  Jtldg> 
ncnt  passed  on  John  by  Cregorovius  and  others. 

John's  pontificate  waa  oontiauaDy  disturbed  by  Us  conflict 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  by  the  theologica] '  revolt  of  the 
Spiritual  Franciscans.  In  October  1314  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  tarh  been  elected  German  linfi  hy  the 
divided  electors.  Louis  v.  .is  grailualiy  reeopni^td  by  llic  wliolo 
of  Germany,  especially  after  li.s  viUnry  .it  Mulildurf  (i  ;;:."'},  ,ir.d 
gained  numerous  adherents  in  Italy,  where  he  supported  the 
Visconti,  who  had  been  COOdcmned  as  heretics  by  the  pope. 
John  aflected  to  ignore  tbe  aucoeases  of  Louis,  and  on  the  8th 
of  Octolier  t jt)  fmfaade  his  ncognition  as  hing  of  the  Romano. 
After  demanding  a  lespfte,  Louis  abruptly  appealed  at  Niiiem> 
berg  from  the  future  sentence  of  the  pope  to  a  general  councQ 

S December  8,  1323).  The  conflict  then  assumed  a  grave 
octrinal  character.  The  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  l.ny 
monarchy  sustained  by  Occam  and  John  of  Paris,  by  Marsilius 
of  Padua,  John  of  Janrlun  and  Leopold  of  Bamberg,  was  aflTirmed 
by  the  jurists  and  tbcologinv  penetrated  into  the  parlements 
and  the  nnivcraiiies,  and  waa  combated  by  the  upholders  of 
papal  absolntiBn,  socfa  aa  Alvaro  Pelayo  and  Alonao  Trionfo. 
Excommanicatcd  on  the  jtst  of  March  13J4,  Louis  retorted  by 
appealing  for  a  second  time  to  a  general  council,  which  wis  held 


on  the  imd  of  May  1324,  and  accused  John  of  being  an  enemy 

to  the  peace  and  the  law,  stigmatizing  him  as  a  heretic  on  the 
ground  that  be  opposed  the  principle  of  evangelical  poverty  as 
professed  by  the  strict  Franciacaoa.  Fran  this  awoaot  Lamm 
appeared  In  the  character  of  tho  natural  aBy  and  oven  thn 

protector  of  the  SpirituaJs  against  the  persecution  of  tbe  pope. 
On  the  nth  of  July  1324  the  pope  laid  under  an  interdict  the 
places  where  L(}uis  or  his  adherents  resided,  but  this  bull  had 
no  elTecl  in  Germany.  Equally  futile  was  John's  declaration 
(.•\pril  3,  13 J7)  that  Louis  had  furftited  his  crown  and  alH.t;i  d 
heresy  by  granting  protection  to  Marsilius  of  Padua.  Having 
reconciled  himKlf  with  Frederick  of  Austria,  Loab  penetrated 
into  Iiaiy  and  aeiacd  Rome  on  tbe  7th  of  Jamnnr  ijaB^  with 
thehdpoftbeRonsaBCHilhelBncsledbySdanraCMonna.  Altec 
installing  himself  in  tbe  Vatican,  Louis  got  himself  crowned  by 
the  deputies  of  the  Roman  [K-opIc;  instituted  proceedings  for 
the  (Kposition  of  John,  whom  the  Roman  people,  displeased  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  papacy  abandoning  Rome,  declared  to  have 
fuifL-itcd  the  pontificate  (April  18,  13:8);  and  finally  caused 
a  Minorite  friar,  Piclro  Rainalucci  da  Corvara,  to  be  elected 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  John  preached  a  platonic 
crusade  against  Louis,  who  burned  the  pope's  efhgy  at  Pisa  and 
in  Amelia.  Soon,  however,  Louis  felt  power  waning,  and 
quilted  Rome  and  Italy  {ti^d*  Incapable  of  iodepandcBt 
action,  the  antipope  was  abandonied  by  tlw  Romaaa  and  handed 
over  til  Jiihn,  who  forced  him  to  make  a  solemn  submission 
with  a  liiher  round  his  neck  (August  15,  1330).  Nicholas  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  died  in  obscurity 
at  Avignoiii  while  the  Roman  people  submitted  to  King  Robert, 
who  governed  the  church  through  his  vicars.  In  1317,  in  execu- 
tion of  a  bull  of  Clement  V.,  the  royal  vicariate  in  Ila^  bad  been 
conferred  by  John  on  Robert  of  Anjou,  and  this  appointmcat 
was  renewed  in  ijaa  and  iis4i  *ith  threats  of  caeotmminicatioa 
against  any  one  who  sheidd  adse  the  vkaiiate  of  Italy  withoat 
the  authorization  of  the  pope.  One  of  John's  last  acts  was 
Ills  decision  to  separate  Italy  from  the  Empire,  but  this  bull  was 
of  no  avail  and  fell  into  oblivion.  After  his  death,  however,  tbe 
interdict  was  not  removed  from  Germany,  and  the  resistance  of 
Louis  and  his  theologians  continued. 

A  violent  manifestation  of  this  resistance  took  place  in 
connexion  with  tbe  accusation  of  hcnqr  bcou^t  against  the 
pope.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  ijap,  and  afterwarda  ia 
public  consistory,  John  bad  pteadied  tut  the  aoola  of  lhaae 
who  have  died  in  a  state  of  grace  go  into  Abraham's  bosom, 
sub  allari  Dei,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  {tisio  facie  ad 
faa'fm)  of  the  Lord  until  after  the  Last  Judgment  and  tbe 
Resurrection;  and  he  had  even  instructed  a  Minorite  friar, 
Cauthicr  of  Dijon,  to  collect  the  passages  in  the  Fathers  which 
were  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  On  the  J7lh  of  December  1331 
a  Dominican,  Thomas  of  Lngland,  preached  against  this  doctrine 
at  Avignoa  itself  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  When  news  of 
this  alnir  had  readied  Paris,  the  pope  sent  the  general  of  the 
Minorites,  Gerard  Odonis,  accompanied  by  a  Dominican,  to 
sustain  his  doctrine  in  that  city,  but  King  Philip  VI.,  perhaps  at 
the  in-,iigation  of  the  ri fugec  Spirituals  in  Paris,  referred  the 
question  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  which,  on  the  snd  of  January 
'  J.?3.  declared  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  were  elevated  to  the 
beatific  vision  immediately  after  death;  the  faculty,  nevcrihclcss, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  pope  should  have  propounded  his 
erroneous  doctrine  only  "  mUcndo,"  and  not  "  delamimaada, 
csttrenio,  ptm  aiam  9plndmU.-  The  king  notified  tbb  decUoa 
to  the  pope,  who  assembled  his  consistory  in  November  ifff^ 
and  gave  a  haughty  reply.  The  theologians  in  Louis's  followiac 
who  were  opposed  to  papal  absolutism  already  spoke  of  "  the 
new  heretic,  Jacques  de  Cahors,"  and  reiterated  with  increasin]( 
insistency  their  demands  for  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  to  try  tbe  pope.  John  appears  to  have  retracted  shortly 
before  his  dMtb,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  December  1334.* 

'  On  thr  7r)ih  of  J.inuary  1336  Pope  nonrdirt  XII.  prf>noof>ct<t.a 
long  judgment  on  ihit  point  oi  docirine,  •  judgment  which  he  <lc> 

ciarr<l  h.id  been  indadodby  JohainabuttwUdigaathhadpnwaBtad 
lum  from  (caliiv. 
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Jtbn  Bad  kindled  vnj  ken  nlBmltjr,  not  only  among  the 

iphol'liTS  of  thr  iiuk-|M:ndcncc  of  ihc  lay  power,  hut  aho  among 
the  upholders  of  abM)lu(c  religious  poverty,  ihi-  tx.iitcd  Franns.- 
cans.    Cicment  V,,  at  the  council  of  Viconc,  had  atttmpltd  to 
bring  bark  the  Spirituals  to  the  cummoa  rule  by  conccs'^iuns^ 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  bull  Quorundum  exi^it  (April 
>3>  tj>7)>  adopud  an  uncorapromisinj;  and  absolute  attitude, 
and  by  the  bull  CIcriosam  ccelesiam  (January  23,  1318}  con- 
denned  the  protests  wbkh  bad  beeo  ntscd  agaiml  ibc  bull 
i^unniam  by  a  group  of  seventy-four  Spirituals  and  conveyed 
to  Avignon  by  the  monk  Bernard  Dclicicux.   Shortly  afterwards 
four  Spirituals  were  burned  at  Marseilles.    These  were  imtnc- 
diatily  hailed  as  martyrs,  and  in  the  eyes  uf  the  cxalicd 
Franciscans  at  Napic?  and  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France  the 
pope  was  regarded  as    "liJinst.    In  the  bull  Scncla  Romana 
tt  unittTKi  ecclciia  (December  38,  ijiS)  John  definitively 
excommunicated  them  and  oondcmncd  their  j>riiidMl  book, 
the  PetlU  (commcntaiy)  on  the  Apocalypse  (pnniaiy  ^ 
Ijt6).  The  bull  Quia  iiMmm«iw»  (Moidi  aA,  tjtt)  defned 
f&e  detegationt  from  the  rule  punished  by  the  pope,  and  the 
bull  CiMi  tnter  mohmMh  (November  i;,  ijij)  condemned  the 
pro]K><;ition  which  had  been  admitted  at  the  general  chapter  of 
the  Francis.C3ns  hchl  at  Perugia  in  1322,  according  to  which 
Christ  and  the  Apo';tlcs  were  represented  as  pLir.scs-ing  no 
property,  either  personal  or  common.    Tlie  minister  general, 
Michael  of  Ccscna,  though  opposed  to  the  exaggcrntigns  of  the 
Spirituals,  Joined  with  them  in  protesting  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principle  of  evangelical  poverty,  and 
the  agitatioia  graduaDy  gained  ground.  The  pope,  hy  the  bull 
^Bio  quonmdam  (November  10,  1314).  dted  Mkhael  to  appear 
at  Avignon  at  the  same  time  as  OccAm  and  Bonagratfa. 
All  three  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  (May  36,  1328), 
while  the  m.Tjority  of  the  Franciscans  made  submission  and 
elected  a  general  entirely  devoted  to  the  pope.    But  the  resist- 
ance, aided  by  l.oi'.is  and  merged  as  it  now  was  in  the  cause 
sustained  by  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun,  became 
dftily  bolder.   Treatises  on  poverty  appeared  on  every  side;  the 
pwtT  of  Occam  damouicd  with  incieasing  imperiousiicas  for  the 
coadenuutiMi  of  Jdba  by  a  general  coancfl;  and  the  Spirituals, 
contoanded  in  the  persecution  with  the  Bcghards  and  with 
F^tceW  of  every  description,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
south  of  France  in  spite  of  ths leigB 0(  IcnOT iMliUlted  la  that 
region  by  the  Inquisition. 

See  M.  Sourhon.  Pie  PapshraUen  von  Bonif.iT  VTIL  his  Vrlan  VI. 
(Brunswick.  k\hc,Autourd*  Jean  XXII.(^f>mc,  1904); 

K.  M  iilicr,  Dtr  K»mpf  Ltidmtt  Baytm  mitdtr  Cmri*  (TObinsen. 
in7g  w-q.) :  W.  Pnscr,  "  Mintgim  aur  U  lutte  enire  Joia  XXII.  et 
Louis  dc-  Havi^rc  '  in  Abhandl.  der  boyr.  Akad.,  hist.  MC..  sv.,  xvi.. 
avii. :  f>  Ricrler,  Die  Itlterar.  WiiUrtaclur  der  Pd^tU  tur  Zeit  Luixoits 
dtt  Bniert  (Lcip/tg.  1874);  F.  Ehrtc,  "  Die  Sixrilualcii "  in  Auhiv 
fur  Lilteratur-und  Ktrcmeittetchukle  dtt  Mtltetatlrrt  (voU.  i.  and  11. ); 
C.  S,imar.in  and  G.  Mollal,  La  FuraliU  pcntificaU  en  France  au  xiV 
su(U-  (I'.ir  *,  1905);  A.  Coulon  and  (',  M  11  it.  Leltrn  itcrUei  et 
curtain  de  Jean  XXII.  u  fappcrtcnl  <)  in  I'rjme  (Pari*.  1*99, 
•eq.).  (I'.  A.) 

JOHN  XXIII.  (Balda-varc  Cosvi),  pope,  or  rather  anti-pope 
from  1410  to  141  ;>  was  bom  of  a  good  Neapolitan  family,  and 
began  by  leading  the  life  of  a  corsair  before  entering  the  service 
of  the  Church  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  His 
■Mitits,  which  wet*  mainly  «(  an  adminiatmUvo  and  nuUtary 
order,  were  soon  fewaided  by  the  cardhMl'tt  hafand'the  leption 
of  Bologna.  On  the  39th  of  June  1408  he  and  seven  of  Ma 
colleagues  broke  away  from  Gregory  XII.,  and  together  with  six 
carJin.ik  of  the  obcditncc  of  Avigrion,  who  harl  in  like  manner 
separated  from  Benedict  XIII.,  they  aRreed  to  aim  at  the  assem- 
bling of  a  gcner.il  council,  setting  a'^idc  the  two  rival  pontiffs, 
nn  cxpc<lienl  which  they  considered  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  but  which  resulted  in  the 
dectfamof  yetathirdpope.  This  acL  wis  nooe  the  lem  decisive 
for  Bnldasaait  Goaaals  fulora.  Alenadcr  the  fini  pope 
elected  at  Pisa,  was  not  perhaps,  as  has  been  malnuined,  merdy 
a  man  of  straw  put  forward  by  the  ambitious  cardinal  of 
Bologna;  but  ho  reigned  only  lin  n..irilVi'.,  and  on  liis  death, 

vhich  happened  raihcr  suddenly  on  Lbc  4ii>  ol  May  1410^ 
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BaldaiaareCossa  succeeded  him.  IVhether  the  latter  had  bou^ 

his  electors  by  money  and  promiics,  or  o'Acd  his  succeu  to  his 
dominant  pi:j>iUuri  m  Bologna,  and  to  the  sup(H>rl  of  Florence 
and  of  Lijuis  II.  of  Anjoii,  he  sctnT;  t<i  h.ivc  received  llic  unani» 
mous  vote  of  ail  the  seventeen  cardinals  gathered  together  at 
Bologna  (May  17).  Ue  look  the  name  of  John  XXIU.,  and 
Fraace,  England,  and  part  of  Italy  and  Germany  recognized  him 
as  bead  of  the  Catholic  church. 

TheaUisBle  ia  which  he  and  LoubU.  of  Anjou  canted  with 
Ladisbua  of  Oinaxao,  Ung  of  Sidly,  and  Gregory  xn.*»  cbM 
protector  in  Italy,  at  first  went  in  John's  favour.  After  ihs 
brilliant  victory  of  Roccssccca  (May  ig,  141 1)  be  had  the 
satiJaition  of  dragging  the  standards  of  I'oi'c  tlrrgory  and  King 
Ladi->laus  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  liut  the  dispersion  of 
Louis  of  Anjou's  trooptand  his  care  leuncsa,  together  with  the  lack 
of  success  wluch  attended  the  preaching  of  a  cru<uide  in  Germany, 
France  and  England,  finally  decided  John  XXIII.  to  abandon 
the  Fieach  dainaot  l*  Ihe  UKona  ol  Sidly;  ha  moognijed 
LadisUos.  hfa  farmer  caaaiy,  m  kiagof  Neplea,  aad  Ladislaua 
did  not  fail  to  salute  John  3CX1II.  as  pope,  abandoning  Gregoiy 
XII.  (June  IS.  140).  This  was  a  fatal  step:  John  XXlIf. 
was  tru'-ling  in  a  dishonest  and  insati-ihlc  prime,  he  would  s 
acted  mute  wisily  in  remaining  the  ally  ol  llic  v.r.ik  l  u:  u'>.il 
Louis  of  Aiijou.  However,  it  seemed  dcsirabk-  ihul  the  rcfurmi 
announi.e<I  by  the  council  of  I'isa,  which  the  [>opes  xrt  up  by 
this  .^ynod  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  carry  into  e0cct,  should 
be  further  discussed  in  the  new  council  whkb  it  had  been 
agreed  ahouU  be  sumraoDcd  about  the  spring  oi  141  a.  Bui 
John  was  aMiwu  Ibat  Ihia  oooncil  should  be  held  ia  Soom^ 
a  city  where  ho  alone  was  master;  the  few  prelates  and  ambama* 
dors  who  very  slowly  gathered  there  held  only  a  small  number 
of  sessions,  in  which  John  again  condemned  the  writings  ol 
Wyclifle.  John  was  attacked  by  the  rcprcsentiitives  of  the 
various  nations  and  reprimanded  even  for  his  private  conduct, 
but  cndeavourol  in  extricate  himself  from  this  uucomiortable 
positioo  by  gralilyiog  thcic  desires,  if  not  by  reforming  abuses. 
It  is,  however^  only  flto  to  add  that  he  took  various  half- 
roeasates  and  ^we  OMigr  pmaises  which*  it  ihey  had  been  put 
into  eaeeoiioa,  wooM  have  canfiomd  «r  «ioimlct«i  the  reforms 
inaugurated  at  Pisa.  But  on  the  3nt  of  Mrach  t4ti  Joha  ad* 
iourncd  the  council  of  Rome  tiU  December,  without  even  filing 
[hr  pl.icc  where  the  next  session  should  be  li;  I  1.  It  was  held 
at  Constance  in  Germany,  and  John  could  o;  !>  hive  resigned 
himself  to  accepting  such  an  uncertain  mci  ■.uif;  l  iacc  because 
he  was  forced  by  distress,  isokiiion  and  fear  to  turn  towards 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Ladislaus  of  Durozzo,  the  latter  forced  his  way  into 
Rome  (June  8, 1413).  which  he  sacked,  expdUac  John,  to  whoa 
even  the  FloMniinea  did  not  dare  to  throw  dpen  Uicir 
fur  fear  of  the  hhtg  of  Sicily.  Sigismuod,  Ung  of  the  Ramaai^ 
not  only  extorted,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  50,000  florins  from  tbg 
pontifT  in  his  extremity,  but  insiMcd  upon  his  summoning  the 
council  .It  roiisianre  (December  9).  It  was  in  vain  that, 
on  the  death  of  I.idi.-ilau.s,  which  look  place  unexpectedly 
(August  6,  1414),  John  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  breaking 
his  compact  with  Sigismund  ami  returning  to  Rome,  at  the 
same  lime  appealing  to  Louis  of  Ahjou.  It  was  too  late.  The 
cardiaala  fONcd  hln  towards  Germany  by  the  roost  direct 
road,  without  allowing  him  to  go  by  way  of  Avignon  as  ht  had 
projeet«d»ia  order  to  nalte  plaas  with  the  prinoea  of  Fraooa. 

On  the  sth  of  November  1414  John  opcaed  the  council  of 
Constance,  where,  on  Christmas  Day,  he  received  the  homage  of 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  where  his  lack  of  prestige,  the  defec- 
tion of  his  allies,  the  fury  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  union  soon  showed  otdy  tuo  tlcatty 
how  small  was  the  chance  of  his  retaining  the  tl*ra.  He  h.id  10 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  abdicate  if  his  two  rivals  would  do  the 
same,  and  this  concession,  which  was  not  very  sincere,  gained 
him  for  the  last  time  the  hoaour  of  seeing  Sigismund  prosttale  at 
his  feet  (March  2,  1415).  Bat  00  the  aight  of  the  «oth-»tit 
of  March,  having  donned  the  garmeols  of  a  laynuin,  with  a 
cross-bow  sluag  at  hia  side,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
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fimnCdMUBCe,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  M.TVAnt,  and  look 
Kfilfe  fintitt  tbt  caade  •<  Schaflbamcn,  Uwii  in  ihil  of  Laufcn- 
bug,  tbai  at  PWlMiigto-Biehpa,  aid  liMl|]r  at  Bitacb, 
whence  he  hoped  to  readi  AlMoe,  and  doubtless  ultimately 
Avignon,  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  tent  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  news  of  the  pope's  escape  wx-;  received  at 
Constance  wiih  an  c:ctraoniinary  outburst  of  rage,  and  tciJ  to  the 
suljvcr>ivL-  (licri'rt  of  ihc  4lh  and  sth  sessions,  whiili  i>;oclnlnncd 
the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the  pope.  Duke  I'rcUcrick  of 
Austria  had  hitherto  sheltered  John's  flight;  but,  laid  under 
the  ban  of  Ibe  empire,  attacked  by  povcrful  armies,  and  feeling 
that  he  was  courting  ruin,  he  preferred  to  give  up  the  pontiff 
who  had  trusted  to  him.  John  was  bnmlit  back  to  Freiburg 
(April  37),  and  there  In  vain  atlwnpod  to  appease  the 
w  rath  which  he  had  aroiwti  by  maCB  W  less  vague  promises 
of  risij;nation.  His  trial,  however,  was  alrc3<ly  bejinninf!. 
The  three  canlitiaLs  whom  he  charged  with  his  iltfincc  iMStily 
declined  this  compromising  task.  Seventy-fnur  charges  were 
drawn  up,  only  twenty  of  which  were  set  aside  after  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  heard.  The  accusation  of  having  poisoned 
Akaotndcr  V.  and  his  doctor  at  BolOBna  wa*  not  maintained^ 
Xat  caaagk  deeds  ef  immorality,  tynaof,  amUtioii  and  linnBy 
were  fodml  piwed  to  Justify  the  aranst  Judgment,  He  was 
•u.<:pendcd  from  his  functions  as  pope  on  the  I4tll  oC  May  H'S* 
ami  deiKKcd  on  the  following  7gth  of  May. 

However  irrcpular  this  sentence  may  have  been  from  the 
canonical  point  of  view  (for  the  accusers  do  not  seem  to  have 
actually  proved  the  crime  of  hcre<iy,  which  wa*  nccciiary, 
according  to  most  scholars  of  the  period,  to  justify  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  sovereign  pontifT),  the  coadCRMd  pope  was  not  long 
la  eonfiming  it.  Baldaatate  Coata,  iMMr  as  humble  and  re- 
algned  aa  he  had  hefore  been  caeiietle  and  (cnadooa,  en  his 
tnniferenee  to  the  castle  of  RudoKieO  admitted  the  wrong  which 
he  had  done  by  hh  flight,  refused  to  brinf  fofwaitt  anything  in 
his  defence,  acquiesced  entirely  in  the  judcnn  rit  of  the  (  r)iirn;I 
which  he  declared  to  Ijc  infallible,  and  finally,  as  aa  cxtrimc 
prri ai!l ion,  ratified  tnolu  propria  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
declaring  that  he  freely  and  willingly  renounced  any  rights 
which  he  might  still  have  in  the  papacy.  This  fact  has  subse- 
quently been  often  quoted  aj^unst  ihoee  who  have  appealed  to 
die  events  of  i4i5tomainumthatnco«KflcBii<lc|meapQpe 
who  is  temMbdir  tctktiati 

Ceaaa  kept  his  w«id  never  to  appeal  agdnat  the  aentenee  which 
stripped  him  of  the  pontificate.  Ifc  was  held  prisoner  for  three 
years  in  Germ.my,  but  in  the  end  bought  his  liberty  from  the 
count  palatir..'  lie  u.scd  this  liberty  only  10  t<i  I'lom^re, 
in  14 It),  and  throw  himM-lf  on  the  mercy  of  the  legitimate  pope. 
Martin  V.  appointed  him  cardinal-bislrop  of  Tusculum,  a  dignity 
which  Cosaa  only  enjoyed  for  a  few  months.  He  died  on  the 
22nd  of  DaoemftMr  1419,  and  all  visitors  to  the  Baptistery  at 
FkKcnoa  nay  adndnb  under  its  high  bsMaccbino,  the  sombre 
iH(«>n  seid|itae«d  liy  DoMtailo  ef  the  dethnaed  iMMn,  who  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  bowing  his  head  under  his  diasthwaent,  and 
of  contributing  by  his  passive  rcsignathm  to  the  extlaethm  of  the 
aeries  of  popes  which  sprang  from  the  council  of  Pisa.    (\  A' ) 

JOHN  I.  (925-076),  surnamcd  T^imisces,  East  Roman  emperor, 
w;is  liorn  of  a  distinguished  Cappariocian  family.  .After  htlpli  r 
his  uncle  Nicephorus  Phocas  {q.v.)  to  obtain  the  throne  and  tu 
leslore  the  empire's  eastern  piovinccs  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command  by  an  intrigue,  upon  whidi  be  retaliated  by  conspiring 
with  Nittphorus'  wife  llicophania  to  assassinate  him.  Elected 
nilcr  in  hk  stead,  John  praoceded  to  juelify  Us  vanipatien  by 
the  eneisy  with  which  he  fepdled  the  foreign  fnvadeit  of  the 
empire.  In  a  scries  of  campaigns  Bgainst  the  newly  established 
Russian  power  (970-c^7^)  he  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Thrace, 
crossed  Mt  Hacmus  an<l  l)csicpod  the  fortress  of  Dorysiolon  on 
the  Danul)C.  In  several  hard-fought  battles  he  broke  the 
BtronRth  of  the  Russians  so  completely  that  they  left  him  master 
of  eastern  Bulgaria.  He  further  secured  his  northern  frontier  by 
transplanting  to  Thrace  some  colonies  of  Paulicians  whom  he 
suspected  of  sympathising  with  their  Saracen  neighbours  in  tiic 
gnil.  In  974  he  turned  aialnst  the  Abaadd  cni^.aad  eadly 


recovered  the  inland  parts  of  Syria  and  the  middle  reaches  of 
the  Eophratca.  He  died  euddciUy  in  976  on  his  return  from  hia 
aeooad  campaign  agafaut  the  Samcma.  John^  somame  waa 

apparently  tlerived  from  the  Armenian  Ishemshkik  (red  boot). 

Sec  E.  Gibbon,  TTie  DtcUrtr  and  Fall  of  Ihe  Roman  Empire,  vol.  \\, 
cd.  Bury.  1896)  ;C.  Finlay.  History  of  Creete,  ii.  .V14-3te  (cd.  1077)| 
ScUumbcfgcf,  L'EpopU  Bjvantin*,  L  1-336  (Kt^b). 

JOHN  II.  (1088-1143),  surnamcd  CaaUwnns  and  also  Kalo* 
Joannes  (John  the  Coodj^East  Roman  emperor,  was  the  eklcsl  soa 
of  the  East  Roman  empenr  Aletius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1 1  iSL 
On aoeoaatof  hbmild and  just  reign  he  ha;  brrn  c.iiied  tbeByxaa* 

tine  &farcUS  Aurelius.  By  the  prtson.i!  piiriiy  of  hts  character 
he  cfTected  a  notatilc  iniprovcnu  ;i;  in  tl'.c  n^.inncrs  of 
but  he  displaycil  little  viguur  in  inlirnrd  ndn-.inistraiiim  tir  la 
extirpating  the  long  standing  cornipiioni  of  the  goNcriin  int. 
Nor  did  his  various  successes  against  the  Hungarians,  Servians 
and  Scljuk  Turks,  whom  he  pressed  hard  in  Asia  Minor  and  {>ro- 
(losed  to  cx|h:1  from  Jerusalem,  add  much  to  the  subility  of  his 
empire.  I  Ic  was  accidentally  lulled  duong  a  wJId-hoac  hunt  oa 
Mt  Taurus,  on  the  Sth  of  ApcQ  »4J. 
See  E.  Gibbon,  The  Dt^mi  ani  Mt  ofO^  Xomen  Empire,y.23t 

acq.  (rd.  Hury,  18'/)). 

JOHN  III.  (1193-1254),  surnamcd  Vataizcs  and  aljo  Ducas, 
East  Roman  emperor,  earned  for  himself  such  distinction  as 
a  soldier  that  in  ttii  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father- 
in  law  Theodore  L  Lascaris.  He  reorganiiod  the  remnant 
of  the  East  Roman  empire,  and  by  his  administrative  skill 
m.ide  It  the  strongest  and  richest  principality  in  the  Levant. 
Having  secured  his  eastern  frontier  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Turks,  he  set  him.sclf  to  recover  the  Euru|n.an  posses- 
sions of  hii  predecessors.  While  his  licet  haras.sed  the  l-;ilins 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  and  extended  his  realm  to  Rhodes,  his 
army,  reiufoited  by  i  rankish  mercenaries,  defeated  the  Latin 
etnjKror's  forces  in  the  open  Acid.  Though  unsucccs&ful  tn  a 
siege  of  Constantinople,  which  he  umkftook  in  concert  with  the 
fiulgarians  (lajs),  he  obtained  sinicmacgr  over  the  dcspotats  of 
Thessalonica  and  Epirus.  The  nftimale  recovery  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Rhomaic  emperors  is  ctiicly  due  to  his  exertions. 

Sec  fi.  Cibboo,  Tkc  Dttline  and  Fait  of  lh(  Roman  Emp>ire.  \-i. 
■462  (cd.  Bury,  i9q6):  C.  Finlay,  Uittcry  of  Crcar,  m.  ic^i-j^o 
1877):  A.  MefiamKcs,  *Iffro/>(a  rov  BaaiXttcv  r^t  Ni>a>si  aai  1 
^■rrordroir  T^t  'Wwtlpov,  pp.  155-411  (189S). 

JOHN  IV.  (c.  I2SO-C.  ijoo),  surnamcd  Lascaris,  East  Roman 
emperor,  aoB of  Theodore  II.  Mis  father  dying  in  1258,  Michad 
I'alaeologus  conspired  shortly  after  to  make  himself  regent,  and 
in  i36i  dethroned  and  blinded  the  boy  monarch,  and  imprbooed 

him  in  a  remote  castle,  \Nlit'rL'  he  died  a  long  tiowaftcr. 

Sec  E.  Gibbon,  Tkt  Dattnt  and  NBtfttU Ramam  Empire,  vi.  45^ 
a66  (cd.  Dury.  1 896) ;  A.  Mcliarakoi^  ttwaplmttt  ttnMmt  r«t  Mvmtm 
(Athens.  1898),  pp.  491-538. 

JOHN  V.  OC  VI»  (iJj3-iJ9i},  surnamcd  Palacologus.  E.iit 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  ton  of  Andronicus  III.,  whom  bm 
succeeded  in  tj4i.  At  first  he  shared  his  sovcfctgnty  udtb  bis 

father's  friend  John  Cantacurcnc,  and  after  4  4|UaRcl  with  the 
latter  was  practically  superseded  by  him  for  a  number  of  years 

(•347-1355)-    His  reign  v'.as  irarkcl  by  •Jic  gr.iilaat  dissolutifn 
of  the  imperial  |x»ver  ilifough  the  rcbcliion  oi  his  .Min  .Vndrctiicus 
and  by  the  cncrcwclimcnts  of  the  Ottomans,  to  whom  in  i 
John  acknowkxiged  himself  tributary,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
secure  the  help  of  the  pOfMS  hjf  iuhioitting  to  the  1 
the  Rooiao  Church. 


See  E.  Cihboo.  t%t  OaittiroNd  Faff  ofOmKmnBmpirf.vL  405 
s«)..  viL  iS  aaq.  (cd.  Bun.  iM):  E.  FosiVi  Uu  DtHmttiom  nf  ate 
Cr*A  Bmpirt,  pp.  70^  Ci903>. 


JOHN  VI.  or  V.  Cc.  i  .'o:- 1 0,  surnamcd  rar.lacu^cne,  E.ast 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  t"on->ianiinople.  Connected  with 
the  house  of  Palacologus  on  his  mother's  side,  on  the  accession  ol 
Andronicus  III.  (1J28)  be  was  entrusted  with  the  supccflan 
administratiMi  of  affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1341, 
Cuntacnsene  was  kft  regent,  and  guardian  of  his  son  J«ikn 
PMaeologus,  who  waa  but  nine  yean  of  ago.  Being  susp«cftnd 
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by  the  empress  and  oftposod  by  a  powerful  party  at  caurt,  ht 
Tcbclkd,  and  goi  binuvlf  crowned  cmptror  at  Didymotckim  in 
Iknet.  while  Jolin  PalMologus  and  bit  nipponcn  maintaiiied 
Ibeawtves  at  Constantinapte.  Tlw  dvB  «w  wMcil  cmued 
hstcd  tlx  years,  during  wliicli  tbe  tfvaf  parttn  catted  tn  the  aid 
of  the  Servians  and  Turki,  and  engacril  mcrrrnarle*  of  every 
dcsffipiion.    It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Tuiks,  with  whom 
he  made  a  (Hsprarclul  barg.iin.  th;il  C.inlacuzcnc  hrouRht  the 
war  to  a  Lerrniiiaiion  favourable  to  himM.'lf.    In  1347  he  entered 
Constantinople  in  triumph,  and  forced  his  opponent*  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  became  joint  emperor  with  John 
Palacologus  and  sole  administrator  during  the  minority  of  his 
ceUcagu*.  During  tJii*  ptriod.  Iht  cnpire,  aimdy  broken  up 
and  NAwal  to  the  mmmm  VbiM.*,  «m  uniled  «a  cwety  aide. 
There  were  wars  whh  the  Genoese,  wh«  had  a  colony  at  Galata 
and  had  money  transactions  with  tlw  court;  and  with  tlic 
Servians,  who  were  at  that  time  establishing  an  extensive  empire 
on  the  north-wcitcm  frontiers;  and  there  was  a  hazardous 
allianre  with  the  rurk-;.  who  m:»cle  their  first  pi  rm  ini  nt  settle- 
ment in  Europe,  at  CatlipoUa  in  Thrace,  towards  the  end  of  the 
ragn  (1354).   CantaciUKM  iMftfar  too  ready  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  knigtea  in  Ut  EuifBtM  qamlo;  and  as  he  hod  no  money 
to  pay  tkem,  tliii  gave  tmn  a  naily  pretext  Ibr  tcWng  upon  a 
Sarapeaa  town.  The  firandal  burdens  impcMed  by  him  had 
long  been  displeasing  to  his  subjects,  and  a  strong  parly  had 
always  f3vt)ure<l  John  PalacoloRus.    Hence,  when  the  laiitr 
entered  Constantinople  at  the  cm!  of  1 5<n,  his  surce'S  \v:;s  v:\sy. 
Cnntaruzcnc  retina!  10  ,1  nion.islcry  (w'n  re  hi-  .i^Mimcil  ihi-  n.iir.c 
of  Jo.isaph  Chrislo<lu!u>)an(i  occuf>icd  hinjw;U  in  literary  labours. 
He  (lied  in   the  Pcloponncse  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  at 
Mytilbra  in  L>aconia.    His  Hislory  in  four  books  deals  with  the 
years  t jao-ijs'i.    Really  an  apologia  for  his  own  actions,  it 
■wdittaboread  with  camion; fortanatdy  it  can  be  supplemented 
aad  corrected  by  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  Nicephorus 
Gregoras.    It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  well  arranged  and 
homogeneous,  the  incidents  being  grouped  round  the  chief  actor 
in  the  p<-rson  of  the  author,  but  the  information  is  dcfocttve  on 
matters  with  which  he  is  not  directly  concerned. 

Cantaeii/rne  wis  .i!«<>  ihr  ;iiiitti»r  of  .i  rommrnt.iry  on  tlie  lir=t 
five  lxxik»  of  Ari'slnlle's  iJliu  1,  and  of  several  conlrovrrsial  thcoloRi- 
Ctl  iccitiMH.  one  of  wind)  (/ij;afiiiJ  MaiiammfdaHitm)  h  pnnlcd  in 
Mii;tic  {J'uUiioiia  Crjfcu,  cliv.).  Iltilory.  cd.  pr.  by  J.  Pontanus 
(itoj);  in  [}onn.  CotbM  unpiotum  hiil.  Bys.,  by  J  Schopcn  (i8j8- 
I8j7)  and  Migne.  ci'rii.,  cliv.  See  also  Val  Pansoi,  CanlMHihie, 
kvmme  d'tlat  tt  UMtfim  (iAas)*  B>  COiboa.  DmH^  mmd  flaU,  ch. 
Iiiii.:  and  C.  KnMbocbflr,  GMrAlcAlto  d^  tjaiaiWwtew  liNM/ur 


JOHN  VI.  or  VII.  (t^oo-i-uS),  sum.smcd  Pabcotogus,  East 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  M.inuel  II  ,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1415.  To  secure  protection  against  the  Turks  he  visited  the 
pope  and  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cbarchcOt  wliidi  was  ratified  at  Florence  in  miq.  The  union 
fyied  of  its  pVfpase,  but  by  his  putadint  conduct  towards  the 
Ottomaaa  bt  aacccoded  io  holding  pOMnioD  o(  CMttantinople, 
and  in  143*  witfeatood  a  ikge  by  Sukan  Mwad  L 

Sec  TuaKEY-  Hislory:  and  also  E  Gibbon,  TTte  Dedint  and  Fall 
of  Ike  Roman  Emfnre.  vi  07-107  (rd.  Burv.  1896):  K.  Pears,  The 
Dtstriuhon  of  ihf  O'tek  Empire,  pp.  1 151  jO  (1903). 

JOHN  (1167-1216).  king  of  England,  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitainc,  was  born  al  Oxford  on  the 
a4thof  December  1167.  He  was  given  at  an  early  age  the  nick- 
name o(  LacUaod  because,  unlike  his  elder  brothers,  he  received 
BO  apanage  in  the  coatincinai  provinm.  Bat  hia  (uture  was  a 
subject  of  aniioaa  thoogiM  to  Hanry  II.  When  only  five  years 
old  John  was  betrothed  (1173)  to  the  heiress  of  Maiufcone  and 
Savoy,  a  principality  which,  as  dominating  the  chief  routes  from 
France  and  burgundy  tn  Ii  ily.  i  njoyed  a  conseqiK  ncc  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  area.  Later,  w  hen  this  plan  had  fallen  1  hrough, 
be  was  endowed  with  castles,  revenues  and  lands  on  Ixjth  sides 
of  the  channel;  the  vacant  earldom  of  Corowali  was  reserved  for 
him  (t  1 7$);  be  was  betrothed  to  Imbdb  the  heiress  of  the  earl- 
of  Clouceeeer  (1176);  and  he  was  granted  the  lordship  of 
irtik      homage  ol  the  Angh>4riih  baronage  (1177). 


Henry  n.  ewen  pro\'oJ;cd  a  civtI  war  by  .nttcmpting  to  traiufcr 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  fn»m  the  hands  of  Richard  Cccur  de  Lkm 
tothoseof  John  (ii8j).  In  spite  of  the  incapad^  whkh  he  dis- 
pUycd  in  thia  war,  Jtdm  na*  sent  •  fttia  laicr  to  gomn  Ireland 

(iiSs);  but  he  returned  In  a  few  tnooths  covered  with  disgrace, 
having  alienated  the  loyal  chiefs  by  his  childish  insolence  and 
entirely  failed  to  defend  the  settlers  from  the  hostile  septs. 
Remaining  henceforth  at  his  father's  side  he  was  treated  with 
the  utmo-^l  indulgence.  But  he  joined  with  his  brother  Richard 
and  the  I  rciich  kin)?  Philip  Aug\istus  in  the  great  conspiracy  of 
1 1 8g,  and  the  discovery  of  bis  treason  broke  the  heart  of  the  old 
king  (sec  IlrMRY  II.). 

Rkhard  on  his  acceeaidn  confinned  John's  existing  poasettiona; 
married  Ua  to  bahcUa  of  Gioinceter;  and  gave  him,  besides 
other  grants,  the  entire  revetioes  of  ate  EnglUh  shires;  but  ex- 
cluded him  from  any  share  in  the  regency  wluch  was  appointed 
to  go\cm  England  during  the  ll'.ir  t  i.r-.js:i  Ii. ,  and  only  allowed 
him  to  live  in  the  kingdom  l)ciau-c  utkli!  lo  this  conccvsion  liy 
their  mother.  Snon  at;cr  ihr  king's  departure  fur  the  lUily 
Land  it  became  known  that  he  had  dc-signalcd  his  nephew, 
the  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  as  his  successor.  John  at 
once  began  to  intrigue  againtt  the  i^enu  with  the  aim  of 
securing  En^and  for  himself.  He  picked  a  qaand  with  the  on- 
popular  chanccBor  tVilBani  Loafnamp  {q.r.),  and  succeeded, 
by  the  help  of  the  borons  and  the  Londoners,  in  expelling  this 
minister,  whose  chief  fault  was  that  of  fuldity  to  tlir  ahmt 
Richard.  Not  being  permitted  to  succeed  Lon>;i  h:unp  .vi  the 
head  of  the  administration,  John  next  turned  to  I'hilip  Augustus 
for  help.  A  bargain  was  struck;  and  when  Richard  was  ciptured 
by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria  (December  iigj),  the  allies  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  his  release,  and  planned  a  partition  of  his 
dominiona.  They  were,  bowever,  unable  to  win  either  English 
or  Norman  support  and  their  schemes  collapsed  with  Richud'a 
return  (MaKh  1 194).  He  magnanimously  pardoned  ids  brother, 
and  they  lived  on  not  unfricr>dly  terms  for  the  next  five  years. 
On  his  deathbed  Richard,  reversing  his  former  arrangements, 
caused  lii>  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  John  (iiQ'j),  although  the 
hereditary  thiim  of  Arthur  was  by  the  l.iw  of  primogeniture 
undoubtedly  superii  r. 

England  and  Normandy,  after  some  hesitation,  recognised 
John's  title;  the  attempt  of  Anjou  and  Brittany  to  asaert  the 
rights  of  Acthor  ended  disastraualy  by  the  capture  of  tlw  yonag 
prince  at  iHrebeau  in  Poitoudsea).  But  there  waaao  part  of  ha 
dominions  in  which  John  inspired  personal  devotioa.  Originally 
accepted  as  a  political  necessity,  he  soon  came  to  be  detested  by 
the  people  as  atyrant  .ml  despised  by  the  nobles  for  his  cowardice 
and  sloth.  He  inherited  great  difTiculties — llie  feud  with  Fr-incc, 
the  di^stniioiis  of  the  continental  provinces,  ifjc  Kr'J^^  i-'j; 'nd:fler- 
cncc  uf  England  to  foreign  conquests,  the  discontent  of  all  his 
subjects  with  a  strict  executive  and  severe  taxation.  But  he 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  personal  responsibility  for  liis  misfortunes. 
Astute  in  email  matters,  he  had  no  Imadth  of  view  or.foresight; 
his  policy  was  continually  tnuped  tgr  bis  passions  or  caprices;  he 
flaunted  vices  of  the  most  sordid  kind  tviih  a  cynical  indllTerence 
to  public  opinion,  an<I  shocked  an  age  which  was  far  front  ti  iider- 
heaitcd  by  hi,  firocily  to  vanquished  enemies.  He  Ireaud  his 
most  rc^lKf t.iMc  s'.ipporlcrs  willi  base  ingr.ititude,  roerved  his 
favour  for  unscrupulous  adventurers,  and  g.i\c  a  free  rein  to  the 
licence  of  his  mercenaries.  While  possessing  considerable  gifts 
of  mind  and  a  latent  fund  of  energy,  he  seldom  acted  or  rcllix'Icd 
until  the  favourable  moment  had  passed.  Each  uf  his  great 
humiliations  followed  as  the  natural  result  of  crintcs  or  bluadcis. 
Dy  his  divorce  fmn  Isabella  of  Gtoneester  he  offended  the 
English  baronage  (tioo),  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
AnRouleme,  the  betrothed  of  Hugh  of  l.usignan,  he  gave  an 
op[Mirt unity  to  the  discontcnlcd  Poitc\  ins  for  invoking  French 
assistance  and  to  Philip  Augustus  for  pronouncing  against  him 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture.  The  murder  of  Arthur  (woj)  ruined 
cause  in  Normandy  and  Anjou;  the  story  that  the  court  of  the 
peers  of  Fhince  condemned  him  for  the  murder  is  a  fable,  but  no 
legal  process  was  needed  to  convince  men  of  his  guilt.  Is  the 
hter  quand  with  iBflocent  UL  (laer-tstj;  see  LakgtoMi, 
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Stzhrm)  t»  prejudiced  CHe  Igr  propodag  *  inrthiess 
(avourite  for  the  primacy  utd  by  pluodcrtng  ihoae  cf  the  clergy 

y^hn  [io-.vf  !  to  ihc  porn-'s  scnicuccs.  Tbrcalened  with  the 
descriiun  of  Uh  baions  lie  clruvc  all  whom  he  suspected  todcspcra- 
lion  hy  his  tcrril  le  iivcii-.y  lo\v;»rJs  iho  lUari^f  family  (uio); 
•nd  by  his  continued  iiiit.^uVLr!inn:nl  irrevoi^My  estranged  the 
lower  classes.  When  subtniiiion  to  Rome  had  somevvhat  im- 
proved his  position  he  squandered  his  lost  resources  iu  a  new  and 
unsuccessful  war  vsiih  France  (1214),  and  enraged  ilie  feudal 
cUucft  by  sew  daims  for  niliuiy  aenrice  and  inimn.  Th« 
buoas  weie  cottMC|u«nt|y  «ble  to  met,  bi  Uacna  Ciru  {June 
1 2 1 S) ,  much  more  than  the  redress  of  IcgiUinate  grievances ;  and 
the  people  allowed  the  crown  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
an  oligarchical  committee.  WhcaOOCC  the  sovereign  power  had 
been  thus  divided,  the  natural  consequence  was  civil  war  and  the 
intervention  of  the  FituLh  tinj;,  who  had  long  watched  for  some 
such  opportunity.  John 's  struggle  agaimi  the  barons  and  Prince 
Louis(i2i6},afterwudiKiB|  L«uis  VIII. ,  was  the  BMMt  credit- 
Able  cpiaode  of  hii  career.  But  the  calamitoua  aituatioa  of 
Znglaadattheinomentof  hitdeaib.ontbe  i^ibof  Oaober  i»6, 
VMbtUMnain  his  work;aod  irUI«b«liv«d«Majanal  iMcUoB 
b  fawnur  of  the  dynasty  was  oat  of  tbe  (ttustfon. 
•  Jobs^  sccon  1  wiic,  Isaljclla  of  AngouKmc  (d.  1246),  who 
married  her  iLimirr  lover,  Hugh  of  Lusignon,  after  the 
English  king's  death,  bore  the  king  two  sens,  Henry  111.  and 
Richard,  carl  of  Cornwall;  and  three  daughters,  Joan  (i  210-1  Jj8), 
«i(c  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  Isabella  (d.  1241),  wife  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  Eleanor  (d.  1274),  wife  of  William 
Iklarshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  of  Simon  de  Monlfort,  earl 
of  Leicester.  Jobo  bad  aho  two  Ulcgiiimate  sons,  Richard 
aad  Oliver,  and  a  daughter,  Joan  or  Joanna,  who  nairicd 
Uewwiyn  I.  nb  lonictt]^  pdace  of  Mortb  Wales,  aad  wbn  died 
In  1236  or  ii}7. 

AfTHORiTiES. — The  chief  chronicles  for  the  n-ien  arc  Ccrvase  oi 
Carrtcrbury's  Cfita  tttum,  R.il(  of  Coiigi'Uiairt  Ckronkon,  Waller 
o(  Covcntr>''s  UtmonoU,  Roger  of  Wcndovcr'*  Fiorts  kiUariarum, 
the  Annals  of  Burton,  Dunsuple  and  Margan — all  theac  in  the  Rolls 
Series.  The  French  chronicle  of  the  •o<allcd  "  Anonymc  dc 
thunc  "  (Ikiuquct,  Rttutil  dtt  hiitoruHS  dtt  Caultt  tl  die  la  France, 
Vol  iixiv  V  iht  Utslairf  del  dues  de  S'ormandie  el  des  roit  d'A  nrjelerre 
(i  ll.  I- .  Mirht  l.  Paris,  1840)  and  the  mctncal  l)i.jj;rjrihv  of  \ViUum 
the  Marshal  {Hulotre  dt  GHillaume  It  Marhkal,  cd.  I'jul  Meyer, 
J  volt>(  Pari*.  1^1,  &c.)  throw  valuable  light  on  certain  rni^odc*. 
rl.  S.  Swcctman's  Calendar  »f  Documrnti  relaliHt  b/  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
(RollsSrriei);  W.H.  UXUs  %  Calendar  oj Entriet  in  ik*  Papal  Kerhlen. 
Xo\.  i.  (Rolls  Series);  PoiihaM's  Rtgeita  (mntificum,  vol.  i.  (Ikrlin, 
1874) ;  Sir  T.  D.  Ilartly's  HotuJi  liltrrarnm  elausarum  (Rcc.  Commi»- 
aion,  183s)  ittd  RoluU  lillcrarum  pcUnlium  ( Kcc.  Commission,  IK  ;^) 
and  I..  Dtli»le's  Catiiio[ue  desaelesde  Philippe  Au[uste  (I'aris, 
are  thf  rncrtl  important  guides  to  the  dotumi:nl5.  Of  m'j<lcrn  works 
W.  Slubbs's  Conuitutiontil  hhlory,  vol.  t.  (Onford,  the  same 

writer'* prefae*  to  WalUr  of  Coamlry,  vol.  ii.  (Rolls  Scncu:  Mi<!i  K. 
Na«catesy«ftii  LatUamd  (London.  1902);  C.  tVtii-Dutaniis'  (Uud* 
tmtUnt  a  krk^  it  Ltnis  VI tl.  (Paris,  1894)  and  W.  S. 
McKcdiirie's  JfstM  Carla  (Clasgow,  1905)  are  anions  the  mn&t 
useful.  (H.  W.C.  D.) 

JOHN  f.  {i3So-i3<)5),  king  of  Aragon,  was  the  son  of  Peter  IV. 
and  hi-.  tf'ir<!  wife  Eleanor  of  .'^iuly.  11c  was  born  on  the 
J7th  of  Dcicmbcr  1350,  and  dicil  l.y  a  fall  from  his  horse,  like 
lus  namesake,  cousin  and  coniemfKirary  of  Castile.  He  was  a 
man  of  insignificant  character,  with  a  taste  (or  artificial  verse. 

JOHN  II.  (i397->479)>kingof  Aragon,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
oi  bis  wife  Eleanor  of  Albuquerque,  born  00  tbe  agth  of  June 
1397,  was  one  of  tbe  most  stirring  and  moel  tuisarupulous  ungs 
of  the  tsih  century.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  infantes 
(princes)  of  Aragon  who  took  part  in  the  dissensions  of  Castile 
during  ihe  minority  and  reign  of  John  II.  Till  middle  life  he  was 
alv)  lieutcnant-gcner.ll  in  Aragon  for  hisbrothtr  arid  prcdctc -^or 
.•\ l|if  ■  ii.ji-  \'.,  \\liu-,o  rt^j;n  was  m.^inly  spent  in  Italy.  In  hi;>  old 
age  he  was  engaged  in  incessant  conflicts  with  his  Aragoncsc  and 
Catalan  subjects,  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  mairiagie  of  his  son  Ferdinand  with  Isabella  of  Castile, 
vUcb  btou^t  about  the  unkm  of  tbe  crowns.  Hia  troubles 
with  Us  subjects  were  closely  connected  with  the  tra^c  dissensions 
lo  htsown  family.  John  was  firM  married  to  Blanche  of  Navarre, 
,«f  the  bottM  «f  Evreui.  By  ij^  oC  Bbncbs  be  became  Jdm 
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of  Navarre,  tad  M  bar  dagtli  is  t4««  bt  nu  left  In  poMirfM 

of  the  kingdom  lor  bla  Ufa.  But  n  ion  Charles,  called, »  bdr  «f 

Navarre,  prince  of  Viaaa,  had  been  bom  of  the  marriage.  Jofia 
from  the  first  regarded  his  son  with  jealousy,  which  after  his 
second  marriage  with  Joan  Hcnrifiuc^,  and  under  her  infiucnrc, 
grew  into  abMjlutc  hatred.  He  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  son 
of  his  consiltutiunal  right  to  act  as  lieutenant-general  of  Aragon 
during  his  lather's  absence.  The  cause  of  the  son  was  taken  up 
by  tbe  Aragoncit,  and  the  king's  attempt  to  join  his  second  wife 
in  the  liauleBamt-ftneraUup  wt  «side.  Tbeie  foHowed  a 
long  eoolBct,  witb  altenationn  of  tuccaas  Md  drfrnt,  vMdi  wm 
not  terminated  till  (he  death  of  tbc  prinoe  of  ^^ana,  perbapa  by 
poison  given  him  by  his  stepmother,  in  1461.  The  CatabUM, 
who  had  adopud  the  cause  of  Charles  and  who  had  gricvantcs  of 
their  own,  calkd  in  a  succession  of  foreign  pretenders.  In  tonilict 
with  they;  ihe  last  years  o(  Kinj;  Jot-.n  were  spent.  He  was 
forced  to  |>an  n  Kou<iillon,  his  possession  on  the  nonh-«ast  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  Louis  XL,  who  refused  to  part  with  it.  In  his  old 
age  be  was  blinded  by  cataract,  but  reoovcndbiBO**!^  by  tbi 
operation  of  coocbittgi  TbeCUnlaaiBfaltiMtpaciiediD  147^ 
biit  Jobn  bad  war,  in  wUdi  be  was  generally  unfortunate,  witb 
bis  neighbour  tbe  Frencb  kbig  tin  his  death  on  the  leth  ef 
January  1470.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand,  his  son  hy  J  is 
second  marriage,  who  was  already  awoeialcd  witbhiswifc  Isabtlla 
as  Joint  M^vcreign  of  Caslilc. 

For  the  hi-tor\',  sec  Rivadeneyra,  "  Cronicis  de  los  rrvrs  dt 
Castilla,"  iJjii'u'/'-i ij  Jc  aulorc\  espaiioles,  \ol».  Ixvi,  Ixviii  (.Madnd, 
1N45,  &c.);  G.  Zuriij,  Analti  dt  Aragon  (S^rapossa,  1610).  The 
rrign  of  John  II.  of  Aragon  is  brgrly  dc.tit  with  \n  W.  H«  PtaaooU^ 
History  «/  tin  Rtiin  ej  Ftrdinand  and  I tabelia  (1 854). 

JOBN  (ta96-i346)>  king  of  Bohemia,  was  a  son  of  tbe  empewe 

Henry  VII.  by  his  wife  Matgaret,  daughter  of  John  I.,  duke  of 
Brabant,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Luxemburg.  Bom 
on  the  icih  of  August  I2g6,  he  became  count  of  Luxemburg  in 
1300,  and  about  the  s-ime  lime  was  ofTercd  ihc  cro.vn  of  Bohemia, 
which,  adcr  the  dcalh  of  \\enct.->las  III.,  the  la-.t  king  of  the 
Prcmyslides  dynasty  in  ijo6,  bad  passed  10  Henry,  duke  ol 
Carinthia,  under  whose  wnak  nde  Urn  country  was  in  a  very 
disttubed  condition.  The  emperor  accepted  this  oOeroo  behalf 
o(  Us  son,  who  married  EUsabctb  (d.  1330),  a  sister  of  WciwTilns, 
and  after  Henrys  depnitwa  for  Italy,  Jobn  was  crowned  kmg 
of  Bobemfat  at  Prague  la  fd>ruary  13  ti.    Henry  of  Canntkla 
was  driven  fnWl  the  land,  where  a  ctrl.ii:!  nu  i^urc  .if  order  \«  ..s 
restored,  and  Moravia  was  ag.iin  unitc<l  with  liiihcima  As 
imperial  vicar  John  ret)reM:ntcd  his  father  at  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  January  J313,  and  was  leading  an  army  to  his  assistance 
in  Italy  when  he  beard  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  took  place 
in  August  1313.  John  was  now  a  candidate  for  tbe  f-y— ftl 
throne ;  but ,  on  aOGOOOt  of  his  youth,  his  claim  was  not  Rgaiided 
sctiouiiiyk  apd  be  was  persuaded  to  give  Ua  tuppoct  to  Loots 
duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  afterwards  tbe  emperor  Louis  tbe 
Bavarian.   At  Esslingcn  and  elsewhere  he  aided  Loui^  in 
struggle  with  Frederick  the  Fair,  duke  of  Austria,  who  il-j 
claimed  the  Empire,  but  his  lime  was  mainly  [las.'-cd  in  quelling 
disturbances  in  liohcmia,  where  his  German  followers  were 
greatly  disliked  and  where  he  himself  soon  became  unpopular, 
especially  among  tbc  nobka;  or  in  Luxemburg,  the  borders  of 
which  county  he  was  conBtMtly  and  successfully  striviaif  la 
eiicnd.  Restless,  advcatuiuoft  aad  waiUke^  Jaha  liad  aooa 
tired  of  govembig  bis  kingdom,  and  even  discttssed  owhanging 
It  with  the  emperor  Louis  for  the  Palatinate;  and  whik  Bohcrr.  j 
was  again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  her  king  was  winning 
fime  as  a  warrior  in  almost  every  pan  of  Iluro[>c.    He  fought 
against  the  cilizcns  of  .Mctz  and  against  his  kinsman,  Jobn  IIL, 
duke  of  Brabant;  he  led  the  knightsof  the  Teutonic  Order  against 
the  heathen  in  Lithuania  and  Tometania  and  promised  Pope 
John  XXII.  to  head  a  crusade;  and  claiming  to  be  king  of  Poland 
he  attacked  the  Poles  and  brought  Sikaia  under  his  rule.  Ha 
obtained  Tirol  by  marrying  his  son,  John  Henry,  to  Margaret 
Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  the  county,  assisted  the  cni[H  rcr  :o 
defeat  and  capture  Frederick  the  Fau  at  the  baiilc  of  Muhldcri 
la  I  jat,  aad  was  altcaatafy  at  pNco  aad  at  war  With  Uw  dakn 
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afiklBtliftMid  with  his  fonncr  foe,  Henry  of  CarioUiia.  He  was 
«  ht^/mttt  tod  welcome  visitor  to  France,  ia  wkkh  c^otiy  he 
W  a  pcMoal  UKt  hendiun  UtteiMi  ud  OB  levcnl  occt^oas 
hb  pnwcH  imtervketUetolifibfMber-bi-bw  KiBf  Ottfltt  IV., 
ind  to  Charles's  successor  Philip  VI.,  whose  son  John,  afterwards 
Kiag  John  II.,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  king.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Muhldorf,  the  rcluions  betwieen  John  and  the 
cnpcnM'  became  somewhat  str.iinoJ,  partly  owing  to  the  king's 
UWriflg friendship  with  the  Pap:icy  and  with  France,  an<J  partly 
Wrii^  to  tcnkorial  disputes.  An  agrccmeat,  however,  was  con- 
cMedt  and  Join  undertook  his  invasion  of  Italy,  which  was 
poftofi  tht  nott  donluig  of  bk  ci^Jaiu.  Invitod  by  the 
dUwM  of  Bfttdi,  bo  «iOM  tbc  Alps  with  a  BMgra  faObw^ 
ia  i3Ji<  quickly  reodvod  tbc  honufe  ol  many  of  the  cities  of 
Donhern  Italy,  and  lOon  found  himself  the  ruler  of  a  i^reat  part 
of  the  peninsula.  But  his  soldiers  were  few  and  his  enemies  were 
many,  and  a  second  invasion  of  Italy  in  1333  ».is  lollowcd  by  the 
dissipation  of  his  dreams  of  making  himself  king  of  Lombardy 
aad  Tuscany,  and  even  of  supplaatiog  Louis  on  the  imperial 
tbiooe.  Tlw  freih  trouble  bctweeakbvaad  emperor,  caused  by 
tbb  «Btcrprise,  ktcnaified  by  a  viaml  over  tbe  lands  left 
bgr  Btmf  of  Carintbia.  and  uifl  bttr  bf  Ibe  IntirfereBce  of  Louis 
bl  Tlnl;  and  with  bewildering  miiHy  Joba  «as  allying  himself 
whh  tbe  kings  of  Hungary  aad  Pttknd,  ligbting  against  the 
emperor  and  his  Austrian  allit'-,  defending  Bohemia,  governing 
Luxemburg,  visiting  France  and  negoiiaiing  with  the  pope. 
About  1340  the  king  was  overtaken  by  blindneis,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  an  active  Ufe,  successfully  rcsistiog  the  attacks  of 
Louis  and  his  allies,  and  campaigning  in  Lithuania.  In  1546  he 
(Hde  a  dccistvc  novo afabttt  the  emperor.  Acting  in  imion  with 
Fova  CIncBt  VI.  be  teomd  the  fonul  deporitioo  of  Louis  and 
tbt  dkcUoB  of  bit  o«b  aoa  Cbarlei»  BUiinve  of  Monvia,  ea 
GenBaa  Ubk,  or  kiaf  of  tbe  Reonaa,  in  July  Tbcn 
journeying  to  help  Philip  of  France  against  the  English,  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Cttsy,  where  his  heroic  death  on  the  26th 
oi  AMMt  1346  «B8  a  fitting  coBdmiaB  to  bia  adnatinons 
ife. 

-  Jolm  was  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  penonage,  who  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  for  valour  both  before  and  after  his  death;  but 
as  a  rukr  he  was  careless  and  extravagant,  interested  only  in 
bit  biagdom  wbea  seeking  reUef  from  bis  ooMtaat  pacaadaiy 
eafaamasaaeMs.  Aftertbedeathof  bb  first  wife,  who  bece  bin 
two  sons,  Charles,  afterwards  tb*  onqwror  Charles  IV.,  and  John 
Henry  (d.  137s).  >nd  who  had  been  separated  from  her  hu^nd 
for  some  years,  the  king  married  Beatrice  (d.  13R3).  daughter  of 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  had  a  5on,  Wcnccsl.is 
(d.  1383).  According  to  Camden  the  crest  or  badge  of  three 
ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  IcM  dUn,  borne  by  the  prince  of 
Wain  was  originally  that  of  John  of  Bohemia  and  was  first 
Minnrf  by  Edward  tbe  Bbcfc  Maco  after  the  battle  of  Cricy. 
Thm  to  no  pcoof,  bovmr,  tlait  Ibia  badge  was  em  worn  by 
Jobtt^  oeitatal^  ma  aoi  Ua  crot— and  te  oiigiB  oiutt  be 
sou^  cisewbere. 

See  J.  Schftttrr,  JcJ-.nnn,  Graf  ton  Luxtmhurt  and  K'jn!g  von 
Bdhmun  (Luxemburf.  1865):  F,  von  Weech,  Kaittr  Ludvng  der 
Bayer  und  Kdnit  Jokann  mm  Bikmtm  (Munich.  iWo).  and  U. 
Chevalier,  JUptrlairt  its  tourcts  hiiloriquts,  tome  v.  (Paris.  I905). 

JOHH  I.  (i3S8-t30o)i  king  of  Castile,  was  the  son  of  Henry  II., 
■•d  of  bia  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Manuel  of  Villcna,  head 
of  a  younger  biaacb  of  tbe  royal  house  of  Castile.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  be  bad  la  contend  with  the  bostDity  of  John 
of  Gaunt .  who  churned  tbe  crown  by  right  of  bis  wife  Constance, 
diuchtcr  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  The  king  of  Castfle  fituJly  bought 
otT  the  claim  of  his  £n};ll'^h  competitor  by  arranging  a  marriage 
between  his  son  Henry  and  Caihrrine,  d.iuyhler  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  1387.  Before  this  dale  be  had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Bottugal  which  was  in  alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt.  His  first 
Haaiial  «itb  Portugal  was  settled  by  his  marrisge,  in  1381,  with 
BcattlSt  daiqhlar  of  tba  Portuguese  king  Ferdinand.  On  the 
death  of  bis  fatber^nJatr  hi  13(3.  Joba  tadeamaiad  to  enforce 
tlw  daio*  of  Ua  wife,  Pafdiaaad1a«a|f  <MU,to  tba  cwm  af 
VMtagaL  Ho  mwt  iwliirt  by  the  natiiaal  tmimm  at  the 


people,  and  was  uturly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aljwbaneta, 
on  tbe  t4tb  ol  August  ijSs.  King  John  was  killed  at  Akalfi  an 
the  9tb  of  October  ijoa  Iqr  tbe  fall  oi  Ui  hone,  trtla  he  waa 
riding  in  a/Maria  a^tb  some  of  tbe  ligbt  boaeawa  baown  as  tba 

farfanes,  who  were  mounted  and  equipped  in  the  Arab  st>  !c. 

MHN  11.  (1405-1454),  king  of  Castile,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
M.irch  1405,  ihc  son  of  Henry  HI.  of  Castile  and  of  his  wife 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  2  5th  of  December  1406  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  ten  months. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  Castile  that  the  k>ng  leign 
of  John  II. — forty-nine  years — should  have  been  granted  to  one 
of  tbeBMMtioGsiiablaof  berbingk  Joba  was  eaihble,awakaad 
dependent  a*  tboaa  abetti  hha.  Ho  bad  ao  taatc  caccpt  for 
ornament,  aad  ao  Mltoai  ialereat  eicept  in  amusements,  verse- 
making,  hunting  aad  touraaments.  He  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  his  favourite,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  till  his  second  wife, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  obtainnl  control  of  his  feeble  will.  At  her 
instigation  he  threw  over  his  faithful  and  able  favourite,  a  mcin- 
ncas  which  is  said  to  have  caused  him  well-deserved  remorse.  He 
died  00  the  aoth  of  July  1454  at  Vailadolid.  By  his  second 
naniage  be  anu  tbelaiberof  laabtUa  "  tbe  Catholic." 

JOmt  L  (b.  aad  d.  tjifil.  Ung  of  naace.  aaa  «r  Unb  X.  aad 
Gemcnce,  daughter  of  Cluitles  Martel.  who  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Hungary,  was  bom,  after  his  father's  death,  on  the  isth  of 
November  13 16,  and  only  lived  wven  d.iys  His  uncle,  after- 
wards Philip  V.  h.as  been  accu'ycd  of  h.ivinn  caused  his  death,  or 
of  having  substituted  a  dead  child  in  his  [  I-icl  ,  but  r.oilKuj;  was 
ever  proved.  An  impostor  calling  iiimscif  John  I.,  appeared  in 
Provence,fai.thefilta«f  JehalLtbat  ha  iMacaptaied  aad  died 

in  prison. 

JOHN  II.  (1319-1364),  Bunamed  the  Good,  king  of  France,  toa- 
of  Philip  VI.  and  Jcaaae  of  Uvmmif,  aacceeded  his  father  to 
1550.  At  tbeageoif  13 be ananiMBoBaef Luxemburg, daughter 

of  John,  king  of  Bohemia.  Hb  early  exploits  against  tbe  English 
were  failures  and  revealed  in  the  young  prince  both  avarice  and 
stubt)orn  persistence  in  projects  obviously  ill-advised.  It  «-u 
especially  the  latter  quality  which  brought  about  his  ruin.  His 
firit  act  upijn  becoming  king  was  to  order  the  execution  of  the 
constable,  Raoul  de  Brienne.  The  reasons  for  this  are  unknown, 
but  from  the  secrecy  with  wbkb  it  was  carrictkknit  and  the  readi* 
nesa  whb  which  tbe  boaow  «aa  traasferml  to  tbe  king's  doM 
f tbad  Ouflea  of  La  Oeada,  It  has  Veea  attribated  to  the  hfiaeat* 
and  ambition  of  the  latter.  John  surrounded  himself  with  evil 
counsellors,  Simon  de  Buci,  Robert  de  Lorris,  Nicolas  Brafiue, 
n-cn  of  low  origin  who  robbed  the  treasury  and  opprcs'td  the 
people,  v.hilc  the  king  gave  himseif  up  to  tourn.imrr.i ^  ,Tiid 
fcbiivitiL-s.  In  iir.jt;ikon  of  the  Knglish  order  of  tbc  Carirr,  he 
established  ibc  knishtly  onlrr  of  the  Star,  and  celebrated  its 
festivals  with  great  di>'pby.  Raids  of  the  Bfaick  Prince  in  Languo* 
doc  led  to  tbe  statca-gcncital  of  ii$$,  which  readily  voted  money, 
but  sanctioacd  tbe  tiibt  of  veManee  agalast  aH  kinds  of  pillage 
—a  distinct  commentary  oB  the  bwooipetenee  el  tbe  king.  In 
September  1356  John  gathered  the  flower  of  bis  ebivalr>-  and 
attacked  (he  Black  Prince  at  Poitii  r";  The  utter  defeat  of  the 
French  was  made  the  more  humiliating  by  the  capture  of  thtif 
king,  who  had  bravely  led  the  third  line  ol  battle.  Taken  to 
England  to  await  ransom,  John  was  at  first  installed  in  the  Savoy 
Palace,  then  at  Windsor,  Hertford,  Somerton.  and  at  last  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  granted  royal  state  with  bis  captive  com- 
panions, made  a  guest  at  tournaments,  and  supplied  with 
luxuries  faapoited  by  Uai  from  France.  The  tieaty  of  Billteay 
(1360),  which  fixed  hb  ransom  at  3,000,000  crowas,  enabled  wn 
to  return  to  France,  but  although  he  married  his  daughter 
Isabella  to  Gian  Caleazzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  for  a  gift  of  600,000 
Rn!.Jcn  crowns,  imposed  a  hca>'y  feudal  "  aid  "  on  merchandise, 
and  various  other  taxes,  John  was  unable  to  pay  more  th.tn 
400,000  crowns  to  Edward  III.  His  son  Louis  of  .^njou,  who  bad 
been  left  as  hostage,  escaped  from  Calais  in  the  summer  pf  1363, 
and  John,  far  in  arrears  in  the  payments  of  the  ransom,  sur- 
icadcred  Umsetf  again  "  to  maintain  hb  royal  hoaour  which  hb 
aaahadiidBed.*'  Re  laadadia  England  fnjaauaiy  1364  aad  waa 
nedaed  with  gnat  hoaaar,  todged  agihi  b  tbe  savoy,  aad  ma  a 
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frequent  guest  of  Edward  at  West  minster.  He  died  on  the  Sih  of 
April,  and  the  botly  was  sent  back  to  France  with  royal  honours. 

Sc<r  Froi»»art"»  ChronuUs;  Dac  d'.Aum.ilc.  NoUj  et  dc€umfnts 
Tficltji  d  Jean,  roi  de  Frame,  rt  d  la  captiiili  (i»56);  \.  Coville,  in 
Laviue'a  Uutout  dt  fratut,  vol.  iv.,  and  auihoritica  cited  ihcrc. 

JOn  CCAMI.V*)  (i4l|-tS40)«  Ub|  flf  Hmvy.  wts  the 
ton  of  the  paUiine  Suphcn  Zapolya  and  tiKpftanss  Ifcdwii;  of 
TcKheo,  and  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Ssepeavli'.  He  bcg.i  n  h  is 

public  career  at  the  famous  Rikos  diet  of  1505,  when,  on  his 
motion,  the  assembly  decided  that  after  tlie  death  of  the  reigning 
king,  Wladislaus  II,,  no  foreign  prir.cc  should  be  elected  king 
ol  Hungary.  Henceforth  he  became  the  national  candidate  for 
the  throne,  which  his  family  had  long  coveted.  As  far  back  as 
1491  his  mother  bad  proposed  to  the  sick  king  that  his  daughter 
Abm  ihould  be  committed  to  her  caie  ia  order,  subsequently, 
to  Iw  manied  to  her  m;  bat  WladislaiM  fnauiud  tUk  pcojcct 
by  fiOBtnctuif  •  rastrimoiiiil  alBaiiee  nitk  the  HtbdMrti. 
In  t$te  Zapolya  sued  in  person  for  the  hand  of  the  Princcsa 
Anne  in  vain,  and  his  appointment  to  the  voivody  of  Tran- 
sylvania  (1511)  was  with  the  evident  intention  of  removing 
him  far  from  court.  In  151J,  after  a  successful  raid  in  Turkish 
territory,  he  hastened  to  Buda  at  the  head  of  1000  horsemen  and 
renewed  his  suit,  which  was  again  rejected.  In  1 514  be  stamped 
out  the  dangerous  peattnt  rising  under  Dossa  iq.t.)  and  the 
infeisil  tofmeats  by  muM  of  wbkh  the  rebel  leodcc  ww 
■low^  done  M  death  wen  tboiavcBtloB  of  Zapolya.  WIththt 
fcntry,  whaaa  Mdeeoi  oppaJon  had  moved  the  peoiaaity  to 
revolt,  be  waa  now  more  than  ever  popular,  and,  on  the  deetb  of 
W  iadislaus  II.,  the  second  ili -t  of  Kikos  (1516)  appointed  bim 
liie  novcrnor  of  the  infant  king  Louis  II.  He  now  aimed  at  the 
dignity  of  palatine  also,  but  the  council  of  state  and  the  court 
party  combined  against  him  anc^  appointed  htv4n  Uilbory 
instead  (1519).  The  strife  of  factions  now  burnt  more  fiercely 
than  ever  at  the  very  lime  wbcn  the  pressure  of  the  Turk  dc- 
naqdcd  the  conbiaatko  of  all  the  national  force*  against  a 
coauBon  daaoer.  It  ns  catkcly  da*  to  the  dihuerinen  and 
dineuioBa  of  ZaiM^ya  aad  Bttboiy  that  the  fieat  fottraa  of 
Bdgiade  was  captured  In  is>t,  a  lots  which  really  sealed  tl>e 
fate  of  Hungary.  In  151]  the  diet  would  have  appointed  both 
Zapolya  and  Bithory  capiair.s  general  of  the  realm,  but  the 
court  set  Zapolya  aside  and  cho^e  Bithory  only.  At  the  diets 
of  H&lvan  and  Kikos  in  1^22,  Z.a|Kjl\  a  [ilaccd  lumscli  at  the  head 
of  a  confederation  to  depose  the  palatine  and  the  other  great 
ellicenof  state,  but  the  attempt  failed.  In  the  ftillowing  year, 
howevcrttbe  revoluiionaiy  Hitvaa  diet  drove  out  all  the  members 
of  the  cooocU  of  state  aad  made  Istvin  VerbOcQr,  the  great 
jurist,  and  a  friend  of  Zapolya,  palatine.  In  the  nidit  of  this 
hopeless  anarchy,  Suleiman  I.,  the  Magnificent,  invaded  Hungary 
with  a  roijn- less  army,  and  the  young  king  perished  on  the  field  of 
MohaLS  in  a  \  ain  attempt  to  slay  his  progress,  the  contradictory 
orders  of  Louis  II.  preventing  Zapolya  from  arriving  in  time  to 
turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  court  party  accused  him  of 
deliberate  treachery  on  this  occasion;  but  the  charge  must  be 
pronounced  groundless.  His  younger  brother  George  was  killed 
at  Moh&cs,  where  he  waaacond  commander-in-chief.  Zapolya 
was  elected  king  of  Huagaqr  at  the  •ttbscqucat  dia  of  Tokaj 
(Oct.  14),  the  election  waa  confirmed  by  the  diet  ol  &lkes- 
fchfrvir  (loth  of  November),  and  he  waacmniedoo  the  fallow- 
ing day  with  the  holy  crown. 

A  struggle  with  the  rival  candidate,  the  German  king  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  at  once  ensued  (sec  Hcncabv:  Uislory)  and  it  was  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  Turks  that  king  John  was  able  to  exhaust  his 
opponent  and  compel  him  to  come  to  terms.  Finally,  in  1538, 
by  the  compact  of  Nagyv&rad,  Ferdinand  recognized  John  asking 
of  Huagary,  bitt  eeowed  the  right  of  succeeaiaa  on  his  death. 
NeveithckH  |ata  faeeke  the  cenpact  by  hrqufathhit  the  king- 
doa  to  hfe  intent  aon  John  Sigismund  under  Turkish  protection. 
John  was  tllC  last  national  king  of  Hungary.  His  merit,  as  a 
etatcaotta,  lies  in  hl^  siuui  vindicaiio.n  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence, though  without  ilic  asiibtanic  of  lii^gre.it  mi.iistcr  G)>irgy 
Utic'.crvjvic h.  lictter  known  as  "  I  ralcr  George  "  (Cardinal 
Maitibuaai  q.t.),  this  would  have  been  impossible.  IndixccUy 


he  contributed  to  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Hungary  by 
admittir^  the  Turk  as  a  friend. 

See  Vilmos  Fraknoi,  Unterti  vor  der  Schlachl  bei  Mckics  CBuda- 
pcil,  1886).  L.  KiiiK-lwieier,  Dit  Kampft  Ungarns  mit  dm  Otm««« 
hii  tur  SckUukt  bei  MokdtM  (Vienna.  Kibs):  Igoacs  Actidy.  Hultrj 
0/  lit  Hunf^iam  Realm,  vol.  i.  (Hung.)  (Budapest.  I9oaol904). 

JOHN  OP  BMMHB  ^  1148-f  »J7).  Ung  of  Jeraealem  aai 

Latin  emperor  of  CoRSttntlaofile,  was  a  man  of  sixty  yean  «f 

age  before  he  Iv^an  n  play  anv  rrin^idrr.iMc  part  in  history. 
Destined  originally  lor  the  Church,  lie  had  prcitrred  to  Letomt  1 
knight,  and  in  forty  years  of  tournaments  and  fights  he  had 
won  himself  a  considerable  reputation,  when  in  1208  envoyi 
cnme  from  the  Holy  Land  to  ask  Philip  .^uguslirs,  king  of 
France,  to  select  one  of  his  barons  as  husband  to  the  heiress, 
and  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  of  Jcrunlem.  Philip  selected  Joha 
of  Brieane,  and  promised  to  tuppon  bim  in  liia  new  di^y. 
In  laioJobamaiTiedtheheiNet  Maiy<danglttcr4rf  tsabdUaal 
Conrad  of  Montferrat),  assuming  the  title  of  king  in  right  of  his 
wife.  In  i2tt,  after  some  desultory  operations,  he  condoded 
a  sn  years'  truce  with  Malik  el  \di';  in  he  lo!^t  his  wiit, 
who  left  him  a  daughter,  Isabella,  soon  afterwards  he  marrid 
an  Armenian  prin; ess.  In  the  fifih  crusade  (i>i8-iJ3i)  be  w;j 
a  prominent  figure.  The  legate  rdagius,  however,  claimed  the 
command;  and  insisting  on  the  advance  from  Damictta,  ia 
lipiu  o(  the  mnungs  of  King  John,  he  refused  to  accept  Ibe 
favaiKable  tema  of  the  iidtan,  at  the  king  advtaed,  untfl  it  ma 
too  late.  After  the  fdlwe  of  the  crusade.  King  John  came  t« 
the  West  to  obtain  help  for  his  kingdom.  In  i»3  he  met 
HonoHus  UI.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Fercntino,  »hcr«, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  connected  more  closely  with  the  H..l]r 
Land,  Frederick  was  betrothed  to  John's  daughter  Isabcili.  I 
now  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  meeting  at  Ferentioo, 
John  went  to  France  and  England,  finding  little  consolation; 
and  thence  he  travelled  to  Compost  ella,  where  he  married  a  1 
new  wife,  Bcrengaiia  of  Castile.  After  a  visit  to  Germany  ht  | 
letnnwd  to  Roine  (t«ts).  Uei*  he  received  a  fme 
Frederick  IL  (who  had  now  manied  babeUa)  that  Iw  dmM  I 
abandon  hit  thle  and  dignity  of  king,  which— so  Frederid 
claimed — had  passed  to  himself  along  with  the  heircsui  of  the 
kingdom.  John  W.-15  now  a  ieplu.i(;cnaf ian  "  king  in  exile,"  bit 
he  was  still  vigorous  tr.uugh  to  revenge  himself  00  FrcdcnclL. 
by  commanding  the  triK^ju  wiiuti  .-ittatkrd  southern  Itilf 

during  the  eittpcror's  absence  on  the  sixth  crusade  (tasft-iajy). 
In  1229  John,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  invited  by  tiw banal 
of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  to  become  Miiyiiii,  ea 
conditioa  that  Baldwin  of  Conttenay  iboidd  marry  Ui  aeesai 
daughter  and  succeed  binu  For  nine  ycoia  be  ruled  in  Constanti- 
nople, aad  in  isjs.  with  a  f^  troops,  he  repelled  a  great  vits^t 
of  the  city  by  Vataces  of  Nicaca  and  Aien  of  Bulgaria.  Ai  c: 
this  last  feat  of  arms,  which  haa  (xrhaps  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Latin  chroniclers,  who  compare  him  to  Hector  aiwl  the  | 
Maccabees,  John  died  in  the  habit  of  a  FrarKiscan  friar.  Aa 
aged  paladin,  somew  hat  ux<irious  and  always  penniless,  be  was* 
typical  knight  erraul,  whose  waxtdcringsled  him  all  over  Emepc, 
and  planted  him  tucecasivcly  on  the  thionei  of  Jenwalcw  aad 
Constantinople. 

The  Btory  of  John's  career  must  be  viupht  partly  !n  liistorw^ 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  ol  the  Litin  Empire  of  the  F-i«- 
partly  in  monograph*.    Araonx  these,  ol  which  K.  Kohricht  gives  a 
list  (CtukuhU  it*  KimitniiJu  Jtntrim,  p.  6991  a.  3>.  m«  espaciifly 
that  of  F..  de  MoRtcarmct,  vn  cknalitr  da  ttmpt  paiU  (Uimacek 
1876  and  I8S1). 

JOHN  UI.  (SoBiESKi)  (1624-1696),  king  of  Poland,  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  JaONa  Sobicski,  castellan  of  Cracow,  aad  Theofik 
DaoiUowicaowna,  grand-davghter  of  the  giaat  Zil> 
klewsU.  After  betag  educated  at  Cracow,  he  made  the  gml  1 

tour  with  his  brother  Mark  and  returned  to  Poland  in  ^t^X 
He  served  against  Chntielnicki  and  the  Cossacks  and  was  pre>c:i 
at  the  battles  of  Berestecsko  (1651)  and  Balolta  (1652),  b^: 

was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  his  unhappy  countr>'  when  invi.led 
by  the  Swidti  in  i'j54,  and  actually  assisted  them  to  coiiquer  ttt 
Trussian  provim.c3  in  1655.  lie  rctutwd  u>  his  lawful  ""^—^ 
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li  iho  tiBniitii  ymt  mtS  MriMii  CwnrffJil  te 
«uk  «l  ttfOiag  Clwrin  X.  of  Smtd»  bvm  ibt  tatimi  Fdish 
^nivineca.   For  his  tabsequent  services  to  King  Joha  Cuimix, 

especially  in  the  Ul^raine  against  the  Tatars  and  Cossacks, 
he  received  the  grand  b4ton  of  the  crown,  or  comniandershi{>- 
in-chie(  (i66S).    He  had  already  (1665)  succtt-Jcd  Ciarniecki 
as   acting   commander-in-chief.   Sobicski   had   wdl  caracd 
these  distinctions  by  his  extraordinary  military  capacity,  but 
be  was  now  to  exhibit  a  less  pleasing  side  of  his  charaacr.  He 
ms  in  fact  a  typjoti  tefM«eiit«tiv«  o(  the  niiKnipuloui  self- 
^  taUk  wgwiw  9t  ifct  ntftcaptMy  wlw  «m  alwty* 
t»  oaiiw  tmyikhg,  tMr  wiiiMiy  btdhidei,  t»  thcsr 
i  prftate  ■mMtioii.  At  the  election  diet  of  iMokeacorptcd 
kfge  bribes  Iron  Louis  XIV.  to  support  one  of  tJse  French  oiadi* 
dales,  after  the  cleilion  of  Michael  Wisniowiccki  (June  10. 
i66g)  he  openly  conipirLd.  again  in  the  French  interest,  against 
his  lawiul  iJjvcreijiii,  and  that  loo  at  the  very  lime  when 
(be  Turk  was  ravaging  the  southern  frontier  of  the  republic. 
Michael  was  the  feeblest  monarch  the  I'ok-s  could  have  placed 
tipoa  iJie^ibione.  and  Sobie&ki  deliberately  attempted  to  atake 
pwfiiwthi  of  aay  kind  imposi^able.  He-  (ormed  a  kagut  wiik 
Um  primM*  fnmomM  aad  other  ubJimb  i»  dethiviM  (Jm 
lilts  «Aa  UtnH  ibt  Hot  MB  diacovtiad  and  pantdpatiM 
is  b  Rpudiated  by  Louis  XIV..  the  traitoa  sought  the  belp  of 
the  elector  of  Brandetdrars  against  their  own  justly  indignaat 
OMaUymca.    Two  years  later  the  same  traitors  again  conspired 
against  the  king,  at  the  very  time  \^hcn  the  Turks  had  defeated 
Sobicski's  unsupported  Lcuiciiant,  Luzccki.  at  Czertwcrty- 
wonska  and  ca{)iured  the  fortress  of  Kamariicc  (Karacnctz- 
Poiloiskiy ).  the  key  of  south-eastern  Poland,  while  Lemberg  was 
only  saved  by  the  valour  of  Elias  Lancki.    The  unhai^y  king 
did  the  only  thing  poesibie  in  the  circ  umstaaces.   He  sumnoned 
I  jHtttMi,  or  aatiooal  armod  aiaetnbly.  but  it  (ailed 
li  timt,  wbatcttpon  MiAad  was  cMuiraijicd  to 
aign  the  di«taceful  peace  of  Buoao  (Oct.  ty.  t69«)  mkmtkf 
Poland  ceded  to  the  Porte  the  vbde  af  (he  lAialM  wftb  MaKi 
ar.H  Karnieniec.    Arottsed  to  duty  by  a  series  of  disasters  for 
which  he  himiilf  was  primarily  responsible,  Sobieskj  now 
his;rrcd  to  the  frontier,  .irni  won  four  victories  in  ten  days. 
But  he  could  not  recover  K..imieriicc,  and  when  the  tusutiui  pos- 
pviitf  met  at  Golenba  and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  condiict 
of  bobieski  and  his  accomplices  he  irostratcd  all  their  cSorts  by 
wimnwim  %  cnoatcr  confederatioo  lo  laeet  al  Sscsdneazyn. 
faaitikM  t»  flppow  a  rebel  who  waa  at  the  Mae  ttet  com* 
BMiMlar'Ifrcliief,  both  the  kiOB  aad  the  diet  had  to  liMe  way,  and 
a  comptomise  was  come  to  whereby  the  pcaetof  Btoics  was 
repudiated  and  Sobieski  was  given  a  diance  of  rriteWitating 
biniscH,  ••Oiiih  lie  <\a\  by  his  brilliant  victory  osxr  an  immense 
Turkish  host  al  Khctin  (Nov.  10.  1673).    The  san>e  day  King 
Michael  died  and  Sobieski.  determined  to  secure  the  ihronc 
for  bimscU.  hastened  to  the  capital,  though  Tatar  bands  were 
awaiBling  over  the  frontier  and  the  whole  situation  was  acutely 
periloas.   Appeariag  at  the  elective  diet  of  1674  at  the  head 
of  6000  veterans  be  overawed  every  other  competitor,  and 
deepiie  the  peniilaM  oppostiioo  of  the  LiUtaaaiaaa  maa  elected 
ktag  OB  the  eisi  «f  May   By  the  tMk  howmr,  (1»  ataie  ol 
things  in  the  Ukraine  was  so  alarming  that  the  new  king  had  tO 
hasten  to  the  front    Assisted  by  French  diplomacy  at  the  Parte 
(Louis  XIV  ilcsiring  to  erni  loy  rolaiir!  ;.i;aii;.sl  .Austria),  .'>nd  his 
own  skilful  iic>;otiauori3  wiih  i!ir  Taiar  l^han,  Jutm  111  now 
tried  to  f(-llow  the  example  ol  Wladijlaus  IV   by  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  the  Ukraine  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
while  he  assembled  as  many  regulars  and  militiamen  as  possible 
•t  Lcnberg,  whence  he  might  hasten  with  adequate  forces  to 
defend  trbkhcver  of  the  provinces  of  the  Republic  might  be  in 
most  dangef   Bitt  the  appoal  of  ihe  khiff  v«a  like  the  vgiee  of 
ODK  crying  in  the  wBdcnMN.  aJal  not  oaevrmlMWB  tea  hmdrcd 
hastened  to  the  assistance  ol  the  fatherland    Even  at  ihe  end 
of  .\ug\ist  Sohieski  had  but  ?ooo  men  at  his  dispovil  to  oppose  to 
6o,oDo  Tiir'Ks.    Or.ly  his  superb  strategy  and  the  hcroir  devo- 
I  of  bis  Iteutcnanu— notably  the  converted  Jew,  Jan  Samuel 
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Um  hfag  to  If  mo  ire 
"  the  papM  JNfea  ktm  mt  ahoalders  ";  and  he  returned  to  be 
crowned  at  Ciacew  ea  the  t4th  of  February  1676.  In  (October 
1676,  in  his  tr.lrenrhnl  camp  at  Zaravrio,  he  with  1.1,000  men 
withstood  So.oco  Turks  for  three  weeks,  and  recovered  by  special 
treaty  two-thirds  of  the  Ukcatl%hWlvilkOMiKAHiMin(llMly 
of  Zaravno,  Oct.  16,  1676). 

Having  now  secured  peace  abroad  Sobieski  was  dcelMM  ft 
Urengtbeniog  Poland  at  home  by  establishing  absolute  mai^ 
archy;  but  Louis  XIV.  looked  coldly  on  the  project,  and  freai 
this  tivo  faoh  thooM  faMiliMr  adadaM  tenoM  the  republic 
and  the  FMMk  MMMfer  ■tufhi  J  to  hiaaking  point, 
thoNlh  the  final  nplmi  JU  not  come  till  1683  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Aostrian  mlnlM«r,ZM<owdLi.  at  Warsaw.  After  resisting 
I  ■.L-ry  attempt  of  the  French  court  to  draw  him  into  the  anti- 
llabsburj*  IciRue,  Sobieski  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  alliance 
with  ilic  cmixTor  I^opoKi  ag.iinst  the  l  urks  (March  31,  1683), 
which  was  the  prelmle  to  the  most  glorious  episode  of  his  life, 
the  relief  of  Vienna  and  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke.  The  epoch-making  victory  of  the  i)ih  of  Sep* 
tember  i6Rj  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  charge  of  the  Polish 
ca«ahar  W  by  Sobioiki  ia  penoa.  UafoniMa|e|y  Maad 
peaiiiMl  Kill  «r  oatUat  by  tMa  gnat  tiiaapk.  and  WW  that 
she  bed  hmkcn  the  baa  of  the  eneny  she  was  left  to  fi^i 
the  common  enemy  in  the  Ukraine  with  whatever  assistance 
she  could  obtain  from  the  unwilling  and  unrc.idy  Mus.oi.itcs. 
The  L^^t  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  John  III.  were  a  period  of 
unmiligaletl  humiliation  and  disaster,  lie  now  reaped  to  the 
full  the  harvest  of  treason  and  rebellion  which  be  himself  had 
sown  so  abundantly  during  the  first  forty  years  of  bis  life.  A 
Lreasonablesenatesecretly  plot  ting  bis  dethronement,  a  mutinous 
diet  rejecting  the  most  WBff  usiy  reforms  for  fear  of  "  absolu- 
tism." ungrateful  allies  «l»paoMed  esdiHiicly  hy  hia  vidoriaa 
—these  were  bJaiaeipaiahlBeenpaafaasdliriBi  the  wiaiadK  of 
Waliil.  Na9^M  hit  III CwildaBtkiypvstted  him  to  the  battle 
idd  and  Ma  om  horn.  His  hM  campaign  (in  1690)  was  an 

utter  failure,  and  the  Ia«f  yc.irs  of  his  life  were  embittered 
by  the  violence  ami  the  inlriguc-s  of  his  dotingly  beloved  wife, 
^Iarya  Ka.'iuiitra  dWrquien,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
James,  Alexander  and  Constantine.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
June  1696,  a  disillusioned  and  broken-heart cd  old  man. 

See  Tadeost  Korzon.  Fortutut  and  Misfortunes  af  Jekn  SMetki 
(PoL)  (Cracow.  1808);  E.  H.  R.  Tatham,  John  Sohaki  (Ox{ord, 
1881);  Kaumierx  Waliszewski,  Artkiv<s  of  Frtnch  Fortitn  Affairs, 
1674-1696,  V.  (Cracow,  tSSi);  Lndwik  Plotr  LeKwa,  Jokn  SAinki 
and  Hit  Timet  (Pol.)  (Ciaeow.  igSa-iIgs):  iCasimiers  Wsliswwalcl. 


JOHN  1.  (1357-1433).  king  of  Portugal,  the  naturni  son  of 
Pedro  1.  (fi  Justicieiro),  was  born  at  Lisbon  on  tlie  and  of 
.\pr:!  I J  ST.  and  in  1364  was  created  grand  master  of  Avij,  On 
the  death  of  his  lawful  brother  .••erdinand  1.,  without  male  issue, 
in  October  1383,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the 
succession  for  Reairice,  the  only  child  of  Fetdiauid  I.,  who  as 
lieircss-apparcnt  had  been  married  to  John  L  of  Gtstile  (Spain), 
but  the  pepdar  voice  dedarcd  against  aa  amatncat  by  whkh 


John  was  after  violent  tumttlu  proclaimed  protector  1 
!n  the  following  December.   In  April  138$  he  waa  lUanbnonsly 

chosen  king  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  at  Coimbra.  The  king  of 
Castile  invaded  Portugal,  but  his  army  was  compelled  by 
riestilcnce  to  withdraw,  and  subsequently  by  tiie  decisive 
battle  of  Aljubarrola  (Aug.  14,  1385)  the  stability  of  John's 
throne  was  permanently  secured.  Hostilities  continued  inter- 
mit lently  until  John  of  Castile  died,  without  leaving  issue  by 
Beatrice,  in  139a  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Portugal  went  as 
cniaihiaiimtliapowafof  theoownothoaMoodtheiaiMBiM 
of  theaatioai^heaad.  lBt4ssCeaUfnBMieoiNo»dteMoon 
by  his  sons  who  had  been  bom  to  Um  by  bis  wife  Philippa, 
d.>ughier  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  specially  distinguisbed 
in  the  siege  was  Prince  Henry  (q.v  )  afterwards  generally  known 
as  "  tbe  Navigstoc"  John  L,  sometimes  sumamed  "  the 

oi  Mi  toniij,"  died  o«  the 
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nth  of  Augiist  I4J3,  in  ibc  forty-eighth  year  of  •  reign  which 
I  auractcrix«d  by  great  prudence,  ability  and  tucccu; 
eadtd  by  hit  ton  Edward  «r  Duute,  to  uned  out  of 
!•  EdmvA  in.  «t  g«i|gi««M< 

Nmir  ihtm  ^JOna,  Md  ad.  1894)' 

JOHN  II.  (145  s  140  V  ,  the  Perfect,  king  of  Portugal,  succeeded 
his  father,  Alpfwnw  V  ,  in  August  1481.  His  first  business 
was  to  rurlai)  the  ovorprown  powrr  o[  hh  arisiocracy,  nole- 
worthy  incidents  in  the  contest  were  the  execution  (1483)  o( 
tbe  duke  of  Braganza  for  correspondence  with  Castile,  and  the 
■iMder,  Iqp  the  king's  own  hand,  of  the  youthful  duke  of  Viseu 
for  compliiqr*  TVu  nigB  waa  signalized  by  Bartboloineu 
Diu'kdiM«¥Cfy«f«lMOipe«f  Good  Hope  in  1488.  Maittime 
rivalry  ted  to  dlqMtet  between  Portugal  and  OutHe  trntlt 
their  claims  were  adjusted  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Tordesnias 
(June  7,  1404).  John  U-  died,  without  leaving  male  iieue.  In 
October  1405.  and  wM  wwwedcd  bgr  Uk  bnthaf4frlaw 

Emmanuel  (Manoel)  I. 
See  J.  P.  Oliveira  Martins.  0  prtmcipe  perfeiio  (Liifxjn,  1 895). 

JOHN  ni.  (i5o>-i557),  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
ma  the  6tb  of  June  1501,  and  ascci>ded  the  throne  as  successor  of 
tb father BammidL in PeceMberiyt.  In >SM he nankd 
OltbeHne.  aiater  to  dM  Enpcnr  Ciaifct  V.,  who  diortly  after- 
wards married  the  infanta  IsabdUa,  John's  sister.  Succeeding 
to  the  crown  at  a  time  when  Portugal  was  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power,  and  Lisbon  in  a  position  of  commercial  impor- 
tance previously  unknown,  John  III  ,  unfortunately  for  his 
dominions,  bci..^rnc  subservient  to  the  rUru.il  piriy  among 
his  subjects,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  commercial 
and  socia.1  prosperity  tt  MlUffhwi.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on 
tba  6th  of  June  issy,  ud  was  wccaeded  by  his  gnidioo 
SebaaUaa,  then  A  diBd  «f  «Bly  ttoee  yean. 

MBM  IV.  <i6o^i656),  the  Fortunate,  king  of  Fottngal,  was 
bom  at  ViOavkiosa  in  March  1603,  suo^cdea  to  the  dukedom 
of  Braganza  in  1630,  and  married  Luisa  de  Gu2raa.n,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  in  1633.  By  the 
unanimous  vcii  c  of  the  people  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Portug.il  (of  which  he  was  held  to  be  the  legitimate  heir)  at  the 
revolution  eflected  in  December  1640  against  the  Spanish  king, 
Philip  IV.  His  srmiion  led  to  a  peotracted  war  with  Spain, 
which  only  ended  iriXk  tbt  neogaftiOD  of  Forttifuese  inde> 
pcndence  fai  •  wbacqpant  niga  He  died  on  the  6th  of 

November  1656,  and  was  tucneded  by  his  son  Alphonso  VL 

JOHN  V.  (i6.'vr;-i;co),  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Lisbon 
on  the  12nd  of  Ui  labfjr  i6So,  and  succeeded  his  father  Pedro  II. 
in  December  r7o6,  hrinR  pnxi  limid  on  the  Jit  of  January  1707. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  intimate  his  adherence  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  which  his  father  had  joined  in  1703.  Accordingly  his 
general  Das  Minas,  along  with  Lord  Galway,  advanced  into 
Castile,  bat  svutained  ih«  defeat  of  Almansa  (April  14).  In 
Octdier  1708  be  oarricd  Maria  Anaa,  den^iterof  ItB^ML, 
thus  ttrengthenfaig  the  alliancv  with  Antm;  tte  aerica  of 
successful  campaigns  which  ensued  ultimately  tcminatcd  in  a 
favourable  peace  with  France  in  1713  and  with  Spain  in  1715. 
The  rest  of  hi*  long  reifcn  was  characliriicd  by  roy.il  subservience 
to  the  clergy,  the  kingdom  being  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  for  ecclesiastical  objects  to  an  extent  that  gave 
him  the  best  of  rights  to  the  title  "  Most  Faithful  King," 
bestowed  upon  him  and  his  successon  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  i}4S^  John  V.  died  on  the  3m  of  July  S7S"b  uid 
was  succeeded  ^  hit  son  Joseph. 

JOHN  VL  (1769-1836),  king  of  rorlupnl,  was  born  at  Lisbon 
on  the  I3ih  of  May  1769,  and  tcceivnl  ihc  title  of  prince  of 
Brazil  in  lyiiS.  In  170:  he  i\«umcd  the  reins  of  government 
in  name  oi  his  mother  Queen  Mary  L,  who  had  become  insane. 
Mr  had  been  Ijrought  Up  in  an  ecclesiastical  atinoq>here,  and, 
being  naturally  of  a  somewhat  weak  and  helpless  character, 
was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  responsibilities  he  waa  thus  called 
on  to  undertake,  in  1799  he  aaaumed  the  tittoal  rcpai.  wbkli 
*^  mathert  dcatb  in  i8i«.  (For  the 
V«l>^MM«iy«ibiafC|a)cy.MF<ittT«Mi.)  laitittowaa 


recognized  as  king  of  Portugal  but  he  continued  to  reside  la 
Brasil;  the  consequent  spread  of  dissatisfaction  resulted  ia 
the  peaceful  revolution  of  i8io,  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
eoMtltMional  government,  to  which  he  tiMK  Iddity  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  in  iSa.  la  the  asat  M»,  ud  agiia  ia 
ig>3,  he  had  to  suppress  a  rebeUM  led  byhiiiaaDoB  MipMl, 
whom  he  ultimately  was  compelled  to  banish  in  1824.  Re  died 
at  Lisbon  on  the  36th  of  March  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pedro  IV. 

JOHN  (iSoi-1873).  king  of  Saxony,  son  of  Prince  Maii- 
milian  of  Saxony  and  his  wife  Caroline  of  Parma  (d.  1804),  «mi 
bom  at  Dresden  on  the  mh  of  December  1801.  As  a  boy  b( 
look  a  keen  interest  in  literature  and  art  (also  in  history,  lav, 
and  political  science)*  and  ttudied  with  the  fitatcat  aidev 
dtadcal  and  German  Uteraturt  (Herder,  Sadler,  Goethe). 
He  soon  began  to  compote  poetiy  IdmaeU,  and  drew  gmt 
inspiration  from  a  Journey  in  Italy  (1821-1832),  the  plcasoit 
of  which  was  however  darkened  by  the  death  of  hi=;  t  rt:!:'.- 
Clemens.  In  Pa  via  the  prince  met  with  Biagioli's  edition  d 
Dante,  and  this  gave  rise  to  his  hfclong  and  fruitful  studies  (rf 
Dante.  The  first  pan  of  his  German  translation  of  Dante  was 
published  in  1828,  and  in  1S33  appeared  the  complete  wad, 
with  a  valuable  comiBealaiy,  wUdi  met  witb  a  great 
Sevoal  ae«r  adItiaM  apfiaand  nader  Ui  COBMIB 
and  he  collected  a  complete  library  of  wovfca  on  Daate. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  he  was  betrothed  to  Ptinceaa . 
of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  King  M.iximilian  Joseph.  He  thta 
became  the  brother-in-law  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  king  d 
Prussia,  with  whom  he  had  a  deep  and  lasting  friendship. 
His  wife  Amalia  died  on  the  Slh  of  November  1877,  havia| 
borne  him  nine  children,  two  of  whoil,  Albert  and  GaHPb 
later  became  kings  of  Saxony. 

Ob  bit  return  to  Dresden,  Joha  was  caQed  in  i8aa  to  tkapihy 
board  of  flnaace  (Catifww Phi§$HMl9gium)  and  in  iSssbecavi 
its  vice-presideat  Uader  tlie  leadership  of  the  presidref. 
Freiherr  von  Mantcuffel,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledgt 
administration  and  of  political  economy,  and  laid  the  fou&ii- 
tions  of  that  conservatism  which  he  retained  throughout  hit. 
These  new  activities  did  not,  however,  interrupt  hia  literary  sad 
artistic  studies.   He  came  into  still  doser  reUtioas  srttk  paWa 
and  govenuneal  after  his  entry  into  the  privy  ooudcQ  la  i8ja 
During  the  tavulutioa  ia  Saaooy  he  helped  la  the  iwcificaiiaa  ei 
the  country,  bacaaw  coaunaadaat  of  the  aev  aatioaal  gwri. 
the  political  tendencka  of  which  be  triad  to  check,  and  teak 
an  ciceptionnlh  .Trtivc  part  in  the  organization  of  th:  i 
stitution  of  the  4ih  of  September  1831  and  especia^lly  ir, 
deliberations  of  the  upper  chamber,  where  he  ^sorkcd  with  s.> 
flagging  energy  and  great  ability.    Following  the  example  oi  \m 
father,  he  taught  his  children  in  person,  and  had  a  great  infloeace 
on  their  education.   On  the  i3th  of  August  1845,  during  a  uxf 
at  Leipzig,  the  prince  was  the  object  of  hostile  public  denoa- 
aliatiaat,  the  people  holding  him  to  be  the  head  of  aa  aBsged 
ultianMNMaae  party  at  court,  and  the  Kvedatioa  of  iS4g  com. 
pcllcd  him  to  interrupt  his  activities  in  the  upper  chaxrl<' 
Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  resuuKfi 
his  place  and  took  part  chiefly  in  the  discussion  of  It-gal  quest  iocs. 
He  wa.s  also  interested  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  German  iay 
torical  and  archaeological  societies.    On  the  death  of  his  b.'ctba 
Frederick  Augustus  II.,  John  bccaaie,oo  the  pih  of  August  iSs» 
king  of  Saxony.  As  king  he  tooa  woo  great  popularity  < 
to  hIa  liiBplicity,  gfadousncis  and  iaanatniAr  «videm 
ledge  of  alhirt.  In  Ms  policy  as  regards  the  Gennan  1 
tion  he  was  entirely  on  tho  side  of  Austria.    Though  rjol  oppcsH 
to  a  reform  of  the  federal  (onstitulion,  he  held  that  its  n-j  i- 
tenance  uinlcr  the  presiHcncy  of  Austria  was  c--^  1. 1  ..il.  TLi 
view  he  supported  at  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Fra.nfcfon  ti 
August  and  September  1863.   He  was  unable  to  uphcdd  til 
views  against  Prussia,  and  in  the  war  of  i8t6  (ought  on  ibe 
of  Austria.  It  was  witb  difficulty  that,  oa  tbt  caodaaiaa  4 
peace.  Aastriaa  diploaiacy  succeeded  in  enabling  the  ksag  is 
retaiahitcnMm.  Alter  1866  King  John  gradually  bccaaw  1 
UMtAtheaawitaiaof  albifk  H« catered  the  Nank 
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flOBfcdfentioii,  ud  in  the  war  of  i87o-7(  «iih  FkiiiM  Ui  troops 
lougfat  with  coaspicuoui  Ga«n|B.  U*  dW  at  DfCidtaW  ibe 
•9tb  oi  October  1873. 
See  J.  Pctiholdt.  "  Zur  Litteratur  de»  Kfintgs  Johann,"  S'eurr 


SMtaaia."  Ooflt  Aui  dtiU  Ac(adtmim  drlla  Crustm  (Florence,  1 874): 
J.  P.  von  Winterttcin,  Jekann.  Konig  von  Stichtcn  (Dreiden,  l87>), 
and  in  AUttmeine  Deulsckt  Biopapku  \,\kAt)  :  H.  Ermiich.  Di*  Wtt- 
tiK€T»nddttLaH4tsttukUkt*{\je\p»^  I903);0.  Kacnuact.  AkAfiidw 
BficMfiir  (Leipzig.  1 899.  Sumowm  CMwn).  Q.  Hll.) 

;  JOBM 1.  (d.  ia94)>  <Mw  «l  BoAwt  and  Lomioe,  sUnancd 
tfce  Vktorious,  one  of  the  mett  gffied  and  chivalrous  princes  of 

h!i  time,  was  the  second  son  of  Duke  Henry  III.  and  Aleidis  of 
Bur>;untly.    In  ii6;  hii  elder  brother  Henry,  being  in£nn  ©f 
mind  ind  bod)-,  was  deposed  in  hii  fa\'iur.    In  1^71  John  mar- 
ried Margaret,  dAugbtex  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  on  her  death 
is  childbirth  be  looJi  as  his  second  wife  (1 273}  Margaret  of  Flan- 
dcis.  daughter  of  Guy  de  DaofMire.  Uis  sister  Uaxie  was  es- 
poused in  1275  to  Philip  IIL  (the  Bold)  of  Fnnoe,  and  during 
the  KjgDof  Philip  and  hit  mPhO^  IV.  ihcM  wait  dsM  reh 
tioal  M  frieadlbip  and  alHanm  betneea  Brabaat  and  Fiance, 
la  tJSs  John  accompanied  I'li  lip  III  in  his  expedition  against 
Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  but  the  dui.hy  of  Limburg  was  the 
scene  of  his  chief  activity  and  greatcil  successes.    After  the 
death  of  Waleran  IV'.    in  1 279  the  succession  to  this  duchy  was 
disputed.    His  heiress,  Ermengarde,  had  married  Reinald  I. 
count  of  Geldcrland.   She  died  childless,  but  her  husband  con- 
tinued to  rule  in  Limburg,  slthough  his  rights  were  disputed 
by  Count  Adolph  of  Berg,  nephew  to  Wakno  IV.  (seeLntaaKc). 
ml  being  strong  enough  to  eject  his  rival,  Adolph  iold  his 
rights  to  John  of  Brabant,  and  hostilities  broke  out  !n  iiSj. 
Harassed  by  desultory  warfare  and  endless  negotiations,  and 
seeing  no  pros|:>cct  of  holding  his  own  against  the  powerful  duke 
of  Brabant,  Reinald  made  over  his  rights  to  Henry  III.  count  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Waleran  III.  ul  Limburg. 
Ucniy  UI.  was  sustained  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  other 
aUiet,as  well  as  by  Reinald  of  Geldcrland.   The  duke  of  Brabant 
at  once  invaded  the  Rbineland  and  Uid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Wocrinscn  near  Booa.  Ben  he  waa  attached  by  the  forces 
of  (he  confederacy  on  the  sth  of  June  1288.  After  a  bloody 
struggle  John  of  Brabant,  though  at  the  head  of  far  inferior 
numbers,  was  completely  victorious.    Limburg  v. as  henceforth 
attached  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant.    John  toiisoli<:;iicd  his 
conquest  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hcn.^y  ol  I.mcrn- 
burg  (1391)    John  the  Victorious  wis  a  perfect  model  of  a 
Icudal  prince  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  brave,  advcnturoiM^  CB* 
celling  in  every  foim  of  active  cnidic,  food  of  displur,  wumm 
la  temper.  Uedell|htediatoiinaaieat8,aad«a8aiinqnca|v 
pciaonally  to  tahe  part  in  Jonsts.  On  the  3rd  of  Hay  ia94,oa 
the  occaskw  of  some  nurriafe  fcativitica  at  Bar,  he  waa  woumM 
in  the  arm  in  an  encounter  by  PiandeBaaHMr»aBddkdfi«a 

the  cflccts  of  the  t.url. 

BiDLIOGR  Am  V.' -  H.  Barlandu*.  Rrtum  i-eslarum  a  Brahcnliae 
diutlfus  kulmui  uioue  m  annum  tst6  (Louvain,  l^ti/b);  G.  C.  van  der 
Bcfghc. /eu  It  Vktwinx,  tfiie  w  Aratam  (I3M-Ia94).  (Louvain, 
1857):  K  F.  Staliaert.  Cmk.  •./«•/.«■■  Bm6i»d  en  tiint  tijdtck 
(Bniaaeiak  lMl)t  A.  WameM.  X«  Dm  Jtmt"  if  k  JralMf  awi  k 
riytt  i»  m  |»  ftiw  (PrMw!»  1859). 

JOHN,  or  Hans  {\-x\-\-_r,y),  margrave  of  Biandenburg- 
Ciistrin,  was  the  younger  son  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  was  born  at  Tangcrmilnde  on  the  ^rd  of  August  1513. 
In  spite  of  the  diiposilio  AckiUta  which  decreed  the  indivisi- 
(Niity  of  the  electorate,  John  inherited  the  ncwniark  of  Branden- 
burg OB  his  father's  death  in  July  1 535.  He  bad  been  brought  up 
as  «  atlfct  Catholic,  but  soon  waverod  in  his  allegiance,  and  in 
1538  laafed  hianeU  defimtcly  ao  the  aide  of  the  Befomers. 
Aboat  the  lane  tine  he  Joiiiid  the  Uague  of  Schmalkaldcn; 
but  before  the  war  broke  out  between  the  league  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  the  promises  of  the  emperor  had  won  him  over 
to  the  imperial  side.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  rela- 
tioa*  between  John  and  Charles  bocame  sooewfaat  strained. 
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The  margrave  opposed  the  tnlerim,  Itsati  Mm  Augsburg  ia 
May  1548;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  pni  cl^  «ho  forru-d  a 
league  for  the  defence  of  the  Lutheran  doclniiti  la  I  tbruary 
1550.  The  aiUance  of  these  princes,  however,  with  Henry  II., 
king  of  France,  does  not  appear  to  have  commended  itscU  to 
him  and  after  some  differences  of  opinion  with  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saaony,  be  returned  to  the  emperor's  side.  His  reotaining 
years  were  mainly  spent  in  the  new  mark,  which  he  ruled  caro* 
fal^andacaooaikally.  UeaddedtoiuaalentbythepaidiaM 
«f  BeariMw  and  Storhew,  and  fbttifiBd  the  towm  of  COstrin  and 
Pelts.  He  died  at  Cflstn'n  on  the  13th  of  J.inuary  1571.  His 
wife  Catherine  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  LI.,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  as  he  ieit  no  -Mm  the  new  mark  passed  on  Ub dcalh  tO  hH 
nephew  John  George,  elector  of  Brattdciibur(. 

KujtrtH  (LandUxrg,  1903}. 

iOHN  (1J71-1419),  called  the  Fearless  (5a«  PeNr),  duke  ot 
Bwfluady,  aon  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgnady,  and  Mar> 
faiat-of  Ftandeta,  vaa  boni  at  Dijoa  oa  the  afth  of  May  1371. 
On  the  death  of  hit  matereal  grandfather  in  1384  he  received  the 
title  of  count  of  N'evers,  which  he  bore  until  his  father's  death. 
Though  orlt;injlly  destined  to  be  the  husband  of  Catherine, 
sister  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  he  married  in  13S5  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  an  alliance  which  eon- 
solidatcd  his  position  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  spring  of 
1396  he  took  arms  for  Hungary  against  the  Turks  and  on  the 
sSib  of  September  ma  taken  priaoaer  by  the  Snhan  Baycaid  L 
at  the  bloody  battle  «f  MUopelb,  where  he  earaed  hit  MmaaH 
of  "  the  Fearless."  He  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until 
and  then  only  by  paying  an  enormous  ransom.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  i-to.i,  and  immediately  found  hin;scif  in  conflict 
with  Ix)ui5  of  Orleans,  the  young  brother  of  Charles  V'l.  The 
history  of  the  follouin^;  years  is  filled  with  the  stniK^les  be^weea 
these  two  princes  and  with  their  attempts  to  seize  the  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  demented  king.  John  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  marryfog  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
the  dauphin  Louis,  and  by  betrothing  his  son  PhiUp  toadaagb* 
ter  of  Charka  VI.  Like  Ua  father,  he  looked  for  support  to 
the  popular  party,  to  the  tradesmen,  particularly  the  powcfftd 
gild  of  the  butchers,  and  also  to  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1405 
he  opposed  in  the  royal  council  a  scheme  of  taxitiun.  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whirh  was  nevertheless  adopted. 
Louis  retaliated  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
projected  expedition  against  Calais,  whereujion  John  quitted 
the  court  in  chagrin  on  the  pretext  of  taking  up  his  mother's 
heritage.  He  was,  however,  called  back  to  the  council  to  find 
that  the  duke  of  Orleana  and  the  queen  had  carried  ofi  the 
dauphin.  John  wcceeded  fa  bringing  badi  the  daupUa  to 
Parts,  and  open  war  seemed  imminent  between  the  two  princes. 
But  an  arrangement  was  effected  in  October  140s,  and  ia  1406 
John  was  made  bynyaldecacegnaidiaaef  tbedauphiaaadtho 

king's  children. 

The  struggle,  however,  soon  re\nve<l  with  inrreiscd  force. 
Hostilities  had  been  resumed  with  England;  the  duke  of  Orleans 
had  squandered  the  money  raised  for  John's  expedition  against 
Calais;  and  the  two  rivals  broke  out  into  open  threats.  On  the 
aoth  of  November  1407  their  uncle,  the  duke  of  Berry,  brought 
abool  ft  aokaM  neondUatfciB,  bat  thice  dam  later  Louii  wu 
atMwInated  by  John^  ordet*  fai  the  Ittie  Baivette,  Paris.  Joba 
at  first  sought  to  conceal  his  share  in  the  murder,  but  ultimately 
decided  to  confess  to  his  uncle*,  and  abruptly  left  Paris.  His 
vaswis,  however,  showed  themselves  determined  to  support  him 
in  his  struggle  against  the  avengers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  court  decided  to  negotiate,  and  called  upon  the  duke  to 
return.  John  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  instructed  the 
Franciscan  theologian  Jean  Petit  (d.  t4tt)  to  pronounce  an 
apology  for  the  murder.  But  he  was  soon  called  back  to  his 
estates  by  a  rising  of  the  people  of  Li^  against  his  brotbcT'in-Iaw, 
the  bi$hop  of  that  to^irn.  The  qireen  and  the  Dileaaa  patty  toolt 
every  advantage  of  hisabscnceam!  h.id  Pttit'sdlsconrsesofcmBly 
refuiL  1.  Julin's  victory  o\er  il.>  Licgcois  at  Hasbain  on  the 
a^rd  oi  September  1408,  enabled  him  to  ictum  to  Pariii,  where  be 
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VM  nbtsuted  in  his  andcnt  privileges.  By  the  peace  of 
ChMtaw  (Much  9.  1409)  the  lu«g  aheolvod  him  iron  the 
OiOM^nd  VakMiM.  V'mmooU,  the  widow  «f  Cm  munkied  duke, 
Md  if  tUMwa  9^itfd  thwiiulm  l»»  wwfMMiDii;  white  an 
•diet  fli  tk*  tTthflf  DeeaBbcr  1409  ftv*  JMu  the  gaaiditailiip 
of  the  iJauphia.  NevertbekM,  a  new  Icigtic  was  fonned  acairat 
ilic  <l\jkc  of  Burj^ndy  in  the  following  year,  prindpally  at  the 
in'-Mnic  o(  lUrnariJ,  count  of  Armagnac,  from  whom  !hc  party 
ojifioM'  I  to  the  Burgumlians  took  its  lumc.  The  pc;icc  of 
IliLttrr  (N'jv.  1,  1410)  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
iiusmuch  as  the  panics  were  enjoined  by  its  terms  to  return 
to  their  esutcs;  but  in  141 1,  in  consequence  of  ravages  com- 
hy  Um  Axmacnaci  ia  the  cavirons  of  Paris,  the  duke  of 
~  '  Wia  called  back  to  Paris.  He  relied  nwre  than  ever 
'  pHtjr*  which  ihcu  obtaiaed  the 
Cao  caBed  from  Simoa 
Oahoche,  ft  pramlnftnt  saember  of  the  gild  of  the  butchers). 
But  the  bloodthirsty  exceues  of  the  populace  brought  a  change. 
John  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Hut^;unlIy  (Au;;ii  t  141  i\ 
and  the  university  of  Parii  ami  Juhn  t.crson  once  more  cen- 
sured Pelit's  proposiiior.i,  v.hiLli,  but  for  the  lavish  bribes  of 
IQOQC/  and  wines  oflertj  by  John  to  the  prelates,  woald  have 
baas  aolemnly  condemned  at  the  council  01  ('"ribt.iiioc.  John's 
altitude  was  undecided ;  he  nccoiiated  with  the  court  MkI  also 
with  the  English,  who  had  just  renewed  hostilities  with  FlSMe. 
Althmnh  ha  talkied  ci  lieiping  hit  sovanigii,  his  tioopa  look  no 
naitfatKahrtrtaof Agiiiwm  (i4« s). wheit, however. two  ol  his 
kcotban,  Aatbomr*  i>A»  •(  tabaal,  uA'  SklUp^  Moit  of 
Neven,  fell  figbtfiig  for  FkiMa. 

In  1417  John  made  an  attack  on  Paris,  wUck  failed  through 
his  loitering  at  Lagny; '  but  on  the  joih  of  May  1418  a  traitor, 
one  Perrinct  Lcderc,  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  Burgundian 
captain,  ViUicrs  dc  I'lslc  Adam.  The  dauphin,  atlt-rwar'is  King 
Charles  \  1.,  fled  from  the  town,  and  Joiin  Ijctook  himu-lf  to  the 
king,  who  promised  to  forget  the  post.  John,  however,  did 
nothjitg  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  Rouen,  which  had  been 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  on  which  the  fate  of  the  kingdom 
seemed  to  dcpcud,  and  the  Iowa  was  takea  bt  1419.  The 
dauphin  thoo  deddad  oa  »  nooadliatiaiw  lad  «  tlit  1  ith  of 
July  the  two  pciDcts  iwora  paaca <•  tkt  krfdta  of  PMdlly.  near 
hlclun.  On  the  ground  that  peace  was  not  sufficiently  assured 
by  the  Pouilly  meeting,  a  fresh  interview  was  proposed  by  the 
dauphin  and  took  place  on  the  loth  of  .September  i.jig  on  the 
bridge  of  Montcrcau,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  felled 
with  an  aac  by  Tanncguy  du  Chnslcl,  one  of  the  dauphtn's 
companions,  and  done  to  death  by  the  other  members  of  the 
dauphin's  escort.  His  body  was  first  baricd  at  Monlcreau  and 
aftcrwaids  removed  to  the  Chartictiae  of  Dijon  and  pbced  in 

•  aUlgldficCBt  tomb  sculptured  by  JlllBde  la  Huexta;  the  tomb 
«B»  aflccwaids  traaafeind  to  the  auaawi  «  d»  AM  d«  tiUf. 

•  B9rbte«fE^lfai«BaatclBaraiia,hekadMeMa»jMUpthe 
Cood,  wIm  succaaoed  Uaa;  uA  aeven  dau^taiw— Margaret, 
who  nanfed  ki  1404  Looft,  iob  of  Charies  VI.,  and  in  i4?j 

Arth'jr,  carl  of  Richmond  and  afterwards  duke  of  Briit.iny. 
Mary,  wife  of  Adolph  of  CIcvcs;  Catherine,  promii^d  in  i.)io 
to  a  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou;  Isabella,  wife  of  Olivier  dc  Ch^itillon, 
count  of  Pcnthicvre;  Joanna,  who  died  young;  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried John,  duke  of  Bedford,  in  1423;  and  A■MI^ Mnied 
Charles  1.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1435. 

See  A.  C.  P.  Baron  de  Barante,  //uImt*  des  dntt  4a  Beurtejt^e, 
(Bruucls.  i8]s-i836);  &  Zellar, Xmu di  f'Mwe 4(  Jaaa  mm  Penr 
(Pans  I  h%) ;  and  E.  Pi  tit,  Uwlim*  M  nUKpfi  U  JTui  if  1  et  lU  Jtam 
«aM  Fe»  (Pahs.  iS«8).  ^  (R.  fO>) 

«JOBI  (1468-1531).  called  tba  Staadfait,  dector  of  Saioay, 

loitrth  son  of  the  elector  Ernest,  was  bom  or.  the  30th  of  June 
1468.  In  i486,  when  his  eldest  brother  became  elector  as 
Frederick  III  ,  John  received  a  piart  of  the  paternal  inheritance 
and  afttr»ardi  assisted  his  kinsman,  the  German  king  Ma.xi. 
milian  I.,  in  sevcr.d  c.ir..paigns.  He  was  an  c.irly  adherent  cf 
Luther,  .vnd,  becoming  elector  of  Saxony  by  bis  brotbcr's  death 
'  This  incident  earned  (or  bim  among  the  Parisiaoa  the  con- 
iisaickaan*a(''JoU«<i«|i^y.wko4oaiaacbunQb'' 


in  May  tst$,  was  soon  prominent  among  the  Reformers, 
assisted  to  supprcM  the  rising  led  b)  Thomas  hluoacr  in  15*^ 
he  helped  Philip,  laitdgrave  of  Hesse,  to  fotind  the  kafua  al 
Cotha.  latmad  im  >si*  fat  tkt  ptaoiaaof  the  IHIanwaw.  Bt 
waaacthwatlhediat  of  SphMta  isa6,ai^  tka**  iteeaa  "ofthk 
diet  gave  him  an  o^Mrtunity  to  reform  the  church  in  Saxony, 
where  a  plan  for  di%nne  service  w,is  drawn  up  by  Luthen  The 
assertions  of  (");!o  vnn  I'.kL  th.ii  .1  leajrue  had  been  formed 
.against  the  elector  and  bis  frieniii  induced  John  to  ally  himself 
again  with  Philip  of  Hesse  in  March  15:8,  but  he  reMr  umd 
Philip  from  making  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  opfnjiitr.ls. 
He  signed  the  protest  agjin-t  t!.c  "  receis  "  of  the  diet  of  Spires 
in  15:9,  being  thus  one  of  the  original  Protestants,  and  was 
actively  hostile  to  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  |b  tSJOl, 

Haviog  aifDcd  the  oonfeasioa  o(  Au^bnif .  be  was  alma  aaaoni 
the  cteetoM  k  dijactbic  to  the  dectioa  «f  Fcvdhuad,  dkmmm 
the  emperar  Peidiiiaad  L,  as  kfng  of  the  Romans.  He  waa 
among  the  first  members  of  the  league  of  Schmalkaldcn,  assented 

to  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  in  1 53?,  and  died  at  Pt  hwe.d- 
nili  on  the  i^'th  of  August  153J.  John  was  twice  niarritd  and 
left  two  sons  and  t«^o  daughters.  His  elder  son,  John  Fredcriik, 
sucteeded  him  a<,  elector,  and  his  younger  son  was  John  Ernest 
(d  i£>.i)-  I'e  n  ndercd  great  serv-ices  to  the  Protestant  cau^e 
in  iu  infancy,  but  as  a^utheian  lesohitely  refused  to  come  to 
vadanttadioff  wkb  «tkar  «ppaaMBla  «f  tbe  aMer  iahh. 

See  T.  Becker,  Kmrfilrsi  Johann  ton  Sathsen  und  seine  Bizitkmmtfn 
i«  Lmlhtr  (Leiodg,  1690);  J.  lansien,  IliUorv  0}  the  German  P»pU 
^gghUBiMiBtMMi),  vol.  v^^jugdgj^igog^rL^wa  Raakc.  Dmiukt 


JOHN,  DOH  (1545-1578),  of  Austria,  was  the  n.itura!  son  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  Barbara  Blombcrg,  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  citt^n  of  Rcgensburg.  He  was  born  in  that  free 
imperial  city  on  the  J4th  of  Fcbru.iry  1545.  the  annivers.iry  of 
his  father's  birth  and  coronjti'jn  and  of  the  battle  of  P.t, i.i, 
and  was  at  first  coni'ded  under  the  name  of  Gcronimo  to  foMer 
parents  of  hum!  !'  I  rth,  living  at  a  village  near  Madrid;  but  in 
1554  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Madalena  da  Uiloa, 
the  wjfeof  DaaLnildeQuJJada,  and  was  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  Ua  iMMatate  M  Qii^ida's  castie  of  Vmasiiicia  not  far  fioM 
VUhdaM.  ChtflM  V.  bi  ft  codtdl  of  kli  wS  tecogidttd  Gero- 
nimo  as  his  son,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  his  successor. 
In  September  1550  Philip  II.  of  Spain  publicly  recogni/ed  the 
boy  as  a  inrmbor  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  was  known  .it  cojrt 
a^  Don  Ju  .n  de  Austria.  For  three  >Tnrs  he  w as  cducati-d  at 
All  ila.  at'.rl  I'.ad  ai  il'io'jI  comfianior.s  bis  ncphev.s,  the  infante 
Don  Carlos  and  Alexander  Farncse,  prince  of  Parma.  With 
Don  Carlos  his  nkttom  were  especially  friendly  It  h.id  le.  n 
Philip's  intention  that  Don  John  should  become  a  monk,  bx;'  he 
showed  a  strong  inclination  for  ktoMkr^  otteec  tnd  the  mg 
yielded.  Is  i$M  Doa  Joko  «w  a^pototad  to  tba  oooHMad  of 
•  sqwadraa  Of  JS  fdkya,  Slid  bb  in*  opettttoM  wm  apiMt  ib» 
Al^rba  pbataa.  Bis  neat  services  wcw  (i9>0^)  agritol  Ibe 
rabd  MeriMas  ia  Granada.  In  1571  anohlerlMMerictbMiwas 
opened  to  him.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  had  led 
the  Christian  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  to  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  Adriatic.  A  league  between  Sp.tin  and  Venice  was 
cflcctcd  by  the  efforts  of  Pcpc  Pius  \.  to  re>i>l  the  Turkish 
advance  to  the  west,  and  Don  John  was  nar.'i!  admiral  in  chief 
of  t  !;c  combined  fleets.  At  the  bead  of  toS  galleys,  6  galleasses 
and  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  Don  Jobs  CBCOUtcred  the 
Tarkaik  fleet  at  Lvtato  00  the  7tb  of  October  ij 
a  iMMIlhlB  wfcUqr*  Ooly  forty  TMdrii  wcai  ~ 

or  etptvrad  wbOa  if^ooa  CkifMiaa  galley  sbwaa  vcm  1 

Unfortunately,  through  divisions  and  jealousies  between  the 
ai;ic5,  the  fruits  of  one  of  the  most  decisive  naval  \ictorics  in 
history  were  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

This  great  triumph  aroused  Don  John's  ambition  and  filled 
his  imapination  with  silKn:ci  of  peroral  tiigrandirerrirr,'. 
He  thought  of  erecting  first  a  principality  in  Albania  and  tbe 
Morco,  and  then  a  kingdom  in  Tunis.   But  the  conduaioo  by 
Vaoica  «f  a  iifawta  paaet  vitb  tba  MdUB  ^  an  and  to  tb« 
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league,  tnd  though  Don  jolin  captured  1\ni!t  In  is73.  it 

again  speedily  lost.  The  srhtrncs  of  Dor.  J  f.n  fi  .r  1  no  support 
in  I'hilip  II.,  who  rcfuicti  to  tntcrtai.T  iluni,  .•jnd  even  withheld 
from  his  hail-brothcr  the  title  of  infante  <if  Spain.  At  lost, 
ho*  ever,  he  »as  appoinled  (i  576)  governor  gencralof  the  Nether- 
lands, in  succcuion  to  Luis  de  Rcquesens.  Theadmini>trjtion 
of  the  bttcr  had  not  been  successful,  the  revolt  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Online  had  spread,  and  at  the  time  of  Don  John's 
■omimUon  tbt  Pacificitiwi  ol  GImiI  Mpcucd  19  tavc  luiied 
iJm  wMt  of  tte  tevMtow  piwrfMct  cf  tntltelMiludi^ 
nhied  opporition  to  Spanish  rule  and  the  policy  ot  PUBp  II. 
The  magic  of  Don  John's  name,  and  the  great  quah'ties  of  whtch 
he  had  given  pr  x  f.  »<.rc  lo  recover  what  hnrl  Wi  n  Ifst.  He 
however,  now  Ijruucht  into  cont.ict  with  a.T  aiivi.rMr>'  of 
a  very  diflcrent  c.ilibrc  from  hinuelf.  This  was  William  of 
Orange,  whose  in.'lucncc  was  now  supreme  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Pacification  o(  Ghent,  which  was  really  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  lorlMld  and  Um  «Uwr  ptwmm  for  llMi 

Ud  bawi  faUamtA  by  —  miiniwi  Im—  tha  makm  p»- 
viacti.  toamaalte  Uatea  flf  icwMlhvUck.  ttoiiigh  aatataiit- 

lag  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  king's  authority,  aimed  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  oflkials  front  the  Kethcr- 
liv.ih.  Confrantcil  by  the  refusal  of  the  stales  general  to  accept 
hitn  ai  governor  unless  he  asscntc<I  lo  the  conditions  ol  the  Paci- 
fic.1i ion  of  Ghent,  swore  to  maintain  the  right nij<l  [invilcges 
of  the  provinces,  and  to  employ  only  Nclheil.imitrs  in  his 
service,  Don  John,  after  some  months  of  fruitless  iir|.:uiiaiiuii«, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  give  way.  At  Uuey  on  the  iiih  of 
February  1577  he  signed  a  treaty,  knon  M  the  "  Perpetual 
Edic«.'*ia«lHcblKfl9aipli«l  viU^OaMlMM  OBibeiatof 
May  Im  Mda  Ui  aMiy  iiM  BraMhb  bai  ka 
favanior-taaenl  only  k  iiaiM,  and  tha  firiBca  of 
of  the  situation.   In  July  he  suddenly  betook  himaelf  M  Namar 

an  1  i.ah'!rew  M>  ri  i  n  :  ..  W'Klijm  of  Oange  forthwith 
touL  up  bis  ttiiiitricc  .i!  iiiu^stls,  and  j^.ive  lus  support  to  the 
archduke  Matthias,  aftirw.inli  enipnor,  «h<itn  the  states- 
general  accepted  as  their  sovereign.  Meanwhile  I'hilip  had  sent 
large  rcinl'ortrmcnts  to  Don  John  uii<ler  the  leadership  of  his 
cousin  Alexander  Farnc&e.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force 
Don  John  now  suddenly  attacked  the  patriot  araiy  at  Gea*- 
Moiia.  iriw>»ckia4y  Iqr  iW  aikiU  and  daring  irf  FanMMh  •  eoBs- 
flBto  viciMy  WW  wmtd  m  tlw  am  «f  Jmary  tsft.  He 
could  not,  honNWtl^fiollow  lip  tdftaucccM  fb(  lack  of  funds,  and 
was  oonpelkd  lo  remain  inacthra  all  the  sunaer,  chafmg  with 
inpatieKC  at  the  c<  M  indifference  with  which  Us  appeals  for 
llw  sinews  of  war  were  treated  by  I'hilip.  His  health  gave  w.^y. 
be  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  on  the  ist  of  October  ij-S,  at 
the  early  age  of  j^.  Don  John  died,  heartbroken  at  the  failure 
of  all  his  soaring  arniiitior.s,  and  at  tlic  repeated  proofs  that  he 
bad  received  of  ihe  king  his  brot  ht  r's  jcilousy  and  ncfkct. 

See  Sir  W.  Stirling  Max»  cl!.  D<  n  J-hn  cf  A  uslria  t54f-tSTS  ClWj) 
and  the  biblfaigraphy  under  Pauir  II.  of  Sraw. 
.  MM.  BW  (itet-iCw).  of  Anitria.  the  yanftr,  ifcopiMil 
as  the  Batnral  MM  «f  PMip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  hb  noAer, 
Maria  Calderon,  or  Calderona,  being  an  actms.  Scandal 
aci  u>cJ  her  of  a  prodigility  of  f.ivours  v.h:c!i  ir.uft  have  n.  iiilercd 
the  paterriity  of  Don  John  very  (iubious.  He  was,  liowcvcr, 
fccognized  by  the  king, receiv«i!  n  prinrcly  education  at  Orafia, 
and  was  amply  emJo^cd  with  conmandcrics  in  the  military 
orders,  and  other  forms  of  income.  Don  John  was  sent  in  1647 
to  Napiea— then  in  the  throes  of  the  popular  rising  first  led  by 
Maiawidin — with  a  squadron  and  a  military  force,  to  support 
tbc  vfceray.  The  rcstowion  of  i«yal  auUioriiy  was  due  rather 
to  tlw  edanstkn  of  the  bsurggalf  and  tba  lallica  of  Iheir  Picncb 
leader,  the  duke  of  Guise,  iHm  tO  tllO foNtS  of  Don  John.  He 
was  ncit  sent  as  viceroy  lo  Sicily,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  ifts; « 
to  complete  the  pacification  of  C.it.ilonii.  whl.h  hn  1  l  iir. 
revolt  since  1640.  The  excesses  of  the  Fri  m  h  whom  the  Cat.il.in.s 
IsAd  called  in,  had  priKluced  a  reactti  ri.  nnil  Don  John  had  not 
naticfa  more  to  do  than  to  preside  over  the  final  siege  of  Barcelona 
~  ~ » tAndnied  ibe  irrab  b  October  165a. 
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On  both  oeeasfons  be  had  played  the  peacemaker,  and  this 
sympathetic  part,  combined  wnih  his  own  plc.isant  manncrti 
and  handsome  person  with  bright  eyes  and  abundant  raven- 
black  hair — a  complete  contrast  to  the  fair  complexions  of  the 
Habsburgs — made  him  a  popular  favourite.  In  i6j6  he  was 
sent  to  command  in  Flanders,  in  combination  with  the  prince  of 
Condt.  then  in  revolt  aniatt  Ua  own  sovereign.  At  the  stomiiiw 
of  the  French  cani]>atV«kBdenncs  in  1656.  Don  John  displayw 
brilliaat  pcaonal  tmntf  t  tha  head  a(  a  cndqr  cbaqnk 
Wbeiw  bofwever,  be  took  a  part  in  the  kadenblp  of  tba  armv  at 
the  Dunes  to  the  battle  fought  against  TUrenne  and  the  British 
forces  sent  over  by  Cromwell  in  1658,  he  was  completely  beaten, 
in  ^pite  of  the  c.Tor:?  of  Coi,  !'.  whose  advice  he  neglected,  and 
of  the  hat.!  fighting  of  Enphih  Koyallit  exiles.  During  16O1  and 
i66j  he  commanded  •Tg.iiii'it  the  l'<.irtii^;u(  in  E>1  n  m.idura. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  ill-appointed,  iirt-fiularly  paid  .ind  un- 
trustworthy, but  they  were  superior  in  numbers  and  son-.c 
successes  were  gained.  If  Don  Jolm  had  not  sufTc  rcd  from  the 
indolence  which  ChfMloa,  who  knew  hitn,  con:>idcrcd  his  chief 

defect,  tbe  Portngvcae  would  have  been  batd  prcaaed.  Tha 
gfcatar  patt  of  tbe  loatb  of  Itotoiai  wm  ««amni,  but  to  16S3 

the  Portuguese  were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  English  troops, 
and  were  put  under  the  command  of  the  Huguenot  Schomberg. 

By  him  Don  John  was  completely  In-aten  at  F.-tremr.";.  F.ven 
now  he  miRht  not  have  lost  the  confidrncc  of  hi^  f.iiher,  if 
Quron  M.^riin.!,  mnlhcr  of  the  sick'y  inf.intc  C  ii!'  the  only 
iurviviiig  Itgii  imate  son  of  the  king,  had  not  rcg.ir<le(|  ihc  bastard 
withdistrust  and  dislike.  DonJohn  was removeil  from  command 
and  sent  to  his  commandeiy  at  Consuegra.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.  in  1665  Don  JfdlB  became  the  recognized  leader  flf 
the  oppoeltioa  to  tbc  flDfVfmment  of  Philip's  widow,  tbe  Moea 
regent.  She  and  her  favouille,  tbo  Germn  Jewl  IQuu^ 
acted  and  Mt  to  death  one  of  his  Boat  tfttad  iemsiibltai 
JoiC  MaOiiiui.  Don  John,  in  return,  put  bhnedr  at  tbc  head  of 
a  rising  of  Aragon  and  Cat.ilonia,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Xit  hard  on  the  15th  of  February  1669.  Don  John  was,  however, 
forced  to  content  himself  with  the  vieemyalty  of  AraRon  In 
1677,  the  queen  mother  having  aroused  universal  opposition  by 
her  shameless  f.ivnur  for  Feriiaiidj  de  V'alenruela,  Don  Johg 
W.XS  able  to  drive  her  from  cotirt,  and  establish  himself  as  prime 
minister.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  administration, 
but  it  proved  disappofatbig  and  short.  Don  John  died  on  tbe 
i7tb  or  SefMember  1479. 

The  career  of  Don  Tohn  can  be  faOoiredbll.  C  DlMfap^  Utmrirt 

of  Spain  1621-1700  (Edin.  1 854). 

JOHN  OF  BEVERLEY.  ST  (d.  711),  EogBlfa  biihepk  b  Said 

to  have  been  born  of  noble  parents  at  Harpham.  in  the  east  riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Canterbury  under 
Archbishop  Tbaodoit.  the  atiteiBtM  that  ba  «aa  adicatod  at 

Oxford  being  of  eoanemtnM;  BewasfuratlMtBMnlberaf 

the  Whitby  community,  under  St  Hilda,  and  in  687  be  was  conse> 
crmted  bishop  of  Hexham  aitd  in  705  was  promoted  to  the  bishop, 
ric  of  York.  He  resigned  the  latter  see  in  718,  and  retired  lo  a 
monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Beverley,  where  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  May  7^1.  He  \\,i5.  canotii.  id  in  ns;.  and  his  feast 
is  celebrated  annually  in  the  Koman  Church  on  the  jth  of  May. 
Many  miracles  of  healing  arc  ascribed  lo  John,  whose  pupib  were 
numerous  an^  devoted  to  biau-  Ik  was  ceicbtated  for  bit 
schoiaiddp  as  wcl  as  ipr  Us  vbtiiaiw 

The  feOowing  werici  are  aaeribcd  to  John  by  J.  Bale:  Pi»  laea 
expowtndt  (an  espotition  of  Luke) :  HomUia*  w  ommfdM;  BMlUlm 

ad  llfreltaldum,  Auden^'-t.  el  Brr:-:numi  and  Bfjtltfm  M  IhUtm 
at<batissam.  Sec  life  ttv  I  .  jr<l.  lM-.od  onBedc^iililClB5&MbMf.t 
a{id  j.  Raine's  fasti  tborceenxf  (1863}. 

JOn  OF  THB  OMn,  tr  <tMS»t99>).  Spanidl  agtMk, 

was  bom  at  Ontivcros  (OM  CaMile)  on  the  t4tk  of  Jane  ts4>. 

He  became  a  professed  Carmelite  in  ts6.|,  and  was  ordained 
[jrie-^t  .It  SaI.u:'.;o.i  a  in  15^7.  He  n.et  uilh  mui  h  oj  jiOiiliuri  in 
Iiis  eflorls  to  intro<lucc  the  reforms  propcjMrd  by  .Si  I  htresa,  and 
was  more  than  once  imprisoned.  His  real  name  was  Juan  de 
Ycpes  y  Alvarez;  in  religion  be  was  known  as  Juan  de  Saa 
iUaiiaatiU  ii6|,wbcBbeAdopladtbeaancal  JuaadekOm. 
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JOHN  OP  ASIA^JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS 


Broken  by  penecotloo,  be  ms  KBt  to  the  monastery  of  Ubeda, 
where  be  died  in  1591;  his  Obras  espirUuaUs  were  publi»hcd 
potlhumously  in  1618.  He  was  beatified  in  1674  and  canonized 
«B  the  37lh  of  December  1726.  Tht  hrfty  gymlwliiM  ot  his  prose 
il  frequently  obscure,  but  bis  lyiiod  venet  ate  dlstiafuisbcd  for 
tbeir  rapiuroji  ecstasy  and  beauty  of  expression. 

Some  oi  bU  poem*  have  be«n  iraoilatcd  vith  great  succcM  by 
ilithur  Symfins  ia  Imun  tf  Coed  and  £n/:  the  most  «M««aieat 
•ikien  en  hb  worln.  wfiicb  nave  been  frequently  reprtntcd,  b  that 
eOBtained  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  BiUiiHtca  de  auiorts  eipaflolet. 

JOHN  OP  ASIA  (or  OF  Ephesus),  a  leader  of  ihc  Monophysitc 
Syriac-spcaking  Church  in  the  6tli  century,  and  one  o(  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  Syriac  historians.  Born  at  Amid(Diarbekr) 
about  505.  he  was  there  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  s>9>but  in  534 
111  find  bim  in  Palestine,  and  in  jjs  be  passed  to  Consiantiaople. 
The  came  of  hb  leaving  Amid  was  probably  dtber  the  great 
p^ilcnce  which  broke  out  there  in  534  or  (he  furious  persecution 
dticcted  against  the  Monophysitcs  by  Ephraim  (patriarch  of 
Antioch  529-544)  and  Alir  iham  (bishop  of  Amid  e.  5JO-54i). 
In  Constantinople  he  Mtinh  to  have  early  won  the  notice  of 
Justinian,  one  uf  ilu-  m.i;n  objects  of  whose  policy  was  the  con- 
•olidalion  of  Eastern  Christianity  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
heathen  power  of  Persia.  John  is  said  by  Bathcbraeus  {Chroi. 
ttd.  i.  igj)  (0  have  suooceded  Anthimua  as  Mooop^yiitt  bishop 
<f  Ctomanthmple.  bat  thb  k  pwbaMy  a  wSaHmS  Aoykswhc 
enjoyed  the  emperor's  favour  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  565 
and  (as  he  himself  teUs  us)  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  t  n'irr  rc\  i  ruics  of  the  Monophy,-.ilc  ChurLh.  He  \va.->  also 
5-rnt,  wilh  the  r..iili  of  bishop,  on  a  mission  f<ir  the  ciinvcrsion  of 
s'jLh  hralhcn  as  remained  in  Aiia  Minor,  and  informs  us  that  the 
numbcrcf  thoscwliom  he  Uiipiized  amounted  lo  70,000.  Hcalio 
built  a  large  monastery  at  Trallcs  on  the  hilb  skirting  the  valley 
of  the  Meander,  and  more  than  90  other  monasteries.  Of  the 
niiiioQ  to  the  Nubiau  wUdl  be  promoted,  though  he  did  not 
kiimdf  tUt  their  conatiy,  an  iateresUag  Aeouat  is  given  in 
the  4tb  book  of  the  3rd  oart  of  Ms  Tli^oryy  In  546  the  emperor 
entrusted  him  with  the  t-i=;k  of  renting  out  the  secret  [ir.nticc  of 
idulatry  in  Constasjiiiioplc  and  its  ncikjMjourhood.  Cut  his 
fortunes  changed  Mxm  after  the  accession  uf  Justin  II.  About 
571  Paul  of  Asia,  the  orthodox  or  Cbalccdonian  patriarch,  began 
(with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor)  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
Monophysite  Church  leaders,  and  John  was  among  those  who 
suffered  most.  He  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  sufferings 
ia  priaOR,  Ua  !«■  of  dvil  riglit^  4c.,  in  the  thiid  pait  of  his 
BUlmy.  HwhtciCc«ctittfeeordedafeaC.thedatie^5,aadthe 
aothor cannot  have  lived  murh  loafer;  httt'dC  the  cbcuiiutaiKes 
of  Ms  death  nothing  is  known. 

Jo'iri>  miin  work  wn  dii  ft  rh<t.-\\!L'nl  T7iff/yry,  which  cO\trrd 
more  than  six  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  585. 

HUauiiqe  iia  booka.  The 


it  was  conpond  in  llwaa  part*,  each  oontauiiqK  sia  books.  The 
Cm  part  acems  to  have  wholly  perished.  The  second,  which 
extended  from  Theodo«iu<  Tl.  to  the  6th  or  7th  year  of  Justin  II.. 
was  (as  F.  Nan  has  recently  provwl)  »  reproduced  m  fuW  or  almost  in 

full,  in  John'ii  own  word*,  in  the  third  part  of  the  CkrottieJe  whirJi  was 
till  Lately  attribulc<l  to  ihe  patriarch  Oionysius  Tclmaluircnsis,  but 
is  rejlly  the  work  of  an  unknown  compiler.  Of  thij  M-cond  division 
of  John's  IJtitory,  in  which  he  h.id  probably  incorpor.itcti  the  sn- 
called  ChronitU  of  Joshua  the  Stylite,  cunsiderabU;  portions  are 
foaad  ia  the  Botlih  Muaeum  MSS.  Add.  14647 and  l46S0band  tbeK 
have  been  piiUbbed  in  the  second  volume  of  Lana's  AtutdOa 

Sviaia.  I^ut  the  whole  is  more  completely  presented  in  the  Vatican 
S.  (ihU  ),  which  rontaino  ihe  third  part  of  the  ChrenicU  of 
pscuH.t-Uionyrrrv  Ihe  (hird  part  of  John's  history,  which  is  a 
d«t.<ii' d  account  of  the  1 1:1  Ir- ..i-tical  events  uliich  liap[icned  in 
57'  as  well  as  of  some  earlier  tKcurrcntes,  kurvivcs  in  a  fairly 

complete  state  in  Add.  I4'.40,  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  7tn 
century.  It  forms  a  conirmporar\'  record  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.    Its  somewhat  dtsordered  sUte,  the wat  <f  chrmwihlgiral 


'  Sec  L^nd.  Joanntt  Biukof  von  EpkttM,  pp.  57  seq. 
•Cf.  Land's  Appendix  {op.  tU,  172-193). 

*Stc  BulUlin  itUique,  I5thjuncand  25ihAuK.  I'^/i,  nnd  J^^lr  J.in. 
liOT:  Journal  asialitjuf,  t)ih  series,  vol.  viii.  (1896)  pji  u'l  '"^^ 
yti.  U.  (1^97)  p.  529;  also  RfTue  de  I'OtuHl  ehrtlim.  ^itppi.  Irtmestrtel 
(■*<17).  pp.  41-54.  455-49}:  and  compare  NAIdeke  ia  rMMM  OrinOal 
Joiiru/(i896),|>p.  i6oM)q.  The  facu  are  briefly  Mated  in  Duval's 
   Ipaitnf 


oEngltsbby  J 
.SeUaMdv 

r  was  a  series  ef  KtmMis  tfEukm 
.  These  have  been  edited  by  Land  ia 
.  and  tianabted  into  L.atin  by  DnwwaB 
Land  {Amdrndam,  Aa  interesting  euim^tc  ol  Jelia 

I  ecclesiastic aadaitther  wan gtvca  by  thcAbb^  DttchcsaeiBa 
sir  read  bcfoic  the  fvc  ranch  Acadeadca  oa  llw  a^th  «t 


arrangement,  and  the  oceasional  repetition  of  accounts  of  the  saine 
events  ar«  due,  .i'<  the  author  bimtcll  inlormi  us  (ii.  50),  to  the  work 
being  alnum  entirely  compeied  daring  the  timce  of  nersecutioa. 
The  same  cause  may  aoeeunt  fbr  the  siiaii  ailiil  rfowctity  byriac  sty  lau 
The  writer  claims  to  have  treated  his  aubiect  impartially,  and  though 
written  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  ol  one  to  whom  Monoph)-ute 
"  orthodoxy  "  was  all  imivirt.int,  it  is  evidently  a  faithful  rf{irc»!ijc- 
lion  o(  events  as  they  occurred.  This  third  part  was  e»JitH  by 
Currton  (Oxford,  i853),and  was  trsnslated  iaio English  by  R.  i^v-ne* 
Smith (Qafaid. «Ma)ai  "     '  .-^..^  ...k. 

1862). 

John's  other  known 
Saints,  compiled  aboat  jtek 

Anttitim  Synaea,  ii.  l-eN,  and  tianabted  into  L.atin  by 
and  Land 

as  an  ( 

memoir 
October  1S92. 

JOHN  OP  DAMASCUS  (JniiASNrs  Damascekus)  (d.  before 
754),  an  eminent  theologian  oi  the  Eastern  Church,  derives  bb 
surname  from  Damascus,  when  he  ms  bom  about  the  dose  of 
the  7th  century.  HitAiabie  aaaKiiaaMan9nr(thevlctor),aBd 
he  received  the  epKhat  Chiyawihaaa  (gold-pouring)  en  acoomi 
of  hb  eloquence.  The  principal  account  of  hb  life  b  coataiaed 
in  a  narrative  of  the  loth  century,  much  of  which  b  obvioiHlf 
legendary.  His  father  Scrgius  was  a  Christian,  but  notwithstand- 
ing held  a  liitjh  office  under  the  Sarscen  caliph,  in  which  be  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  John  is  said  to  hive  owed  his  educatioa 
in  philosophy,  mathematics  and  theology  to  an  Italian  mook 
named  Cosmas,  whom  Sergiot  hid  Itdeeiaed  btm  a  band  d 
captive  slaves.  About  the  year  730  he  .wtote  Mveial  iiiailm 
iodcfcnceafliMgii  awrihip, which  theeiBpeiT,I<oth»  Isaariea, 
was  OMldng  atrenvoaa  efforts  to  suppress. 

Vaflous  pieces  of  evidence  go  to  show 'that  it  was  diortly  after 
this  dntr  thnt  he  resolved  to  fnrs.ikcthe  world, divided  his  fortuoe 
among  his  frien  is  and  the  poor,  and  betook  himself  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Sabn-i,  near  Jerusalem,  wliere  he  spent  the  rc=t  ol  hi} 
life.  After  the  customary  probation  he  was  ordained  pnest  by 
the  patriarch  ol  Jcmaalem.  In  hb  but  years  he  trmvdkd 
through  Syria  eoDtending  against  the  icooodasta,  and  In  theasBe 
cause  he  vbited  Constantinople  at  the Mi  «f  hk  BIk 
during  the  reigs  flC  Coostantlne  Copronymos.  With  hin  the 
"  myst  erie<i ,"  the  endre  ritaal,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Orthodos 
system,  .^nd  all  dogma  culminates  in  imrrgc  vnrship.  The  d.at? 
of  his  death  is  uncertain;  it  is  probably  about  75J.  John  Damas- 
ccnus  is  a  saint  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Latin  Chunhes, 
his  festival  being  observed  in  the  former  on  the  igth  of  November 
and  on  the  4lh  of  Deanher,  and  in  the  latter  00  the  6di  «f  May. 

The  »-orks  of  Damaseenus  Rive  him  a  foremost  place  among  the 
therjl.T.Tians  of  the  early  Eastern  Church,  and,  according  to  l>omer, 
he  "  remains  in  bfcr  times  the  highest  authority  in  the  theolofpcal 
hterature  ol  ttic  tjrccks."    This  is  not  because  he  is  an  oni;mal 
thinker  but  because  he  compiled  into  systematic  form  the  scdtlcred 
teaching  of  his  theological  predectsaora.    Several  treatises  atiributed 
to  him  are  probably  spurious,  but  hb  nndoutited  works  are  Mtmeroos 
and  embrace  a  wide  range.   The  nnat  important  centaioa  three  pans 
u  nder  the  general  t  it  Ic  Hirr*  ydmm  ("The  Fountain  of  Knowledge 
The  first  p.irt.  enlitlnl  Kr^aXai*  ^>oiro^<d,  is  an  exposition  an<l  appli- 
cation of  t'l"  il  i.-y  of  Aristotle's I!/.    1  'ic  s"  .  nni!,  i  ntilUM  Uttl 
oI«a»c*r  ("0(  Hen  sies"),  isa  reprodurlion  of  the  earlier  writ  k  of  Fpit>h- 
.Tn:iis.  »ith  a  consiniMtion  giving  an  account  of  the  hcre»i«-»  tbs; 
arose  after  the  time  of  that  writer.    The  third  part,  catitled  'EUWa 
jfuHi  *4(4#Mi(«»«l«rtM(C*AnAocuratei£apo«tio«of  theOribodax 
Faith     b  much  the  most  Important ,  eonuioing  as  It  dees  a  com  plete 
system  of  thcoloj^  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  and  church 
councils,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  century.    It  thus  embodtrs  the 
finished  result  of  the  theological  thought  ol  the  early  Greek  Church. 
Through  a  Latin  trinilatioti  tnjilc  by  Buri:undio  of  Pivi  in  the  I  Jth 
century,  it  w.is  well  known  to  IVtrr' L"m(  ,ird  and  ATuinas,  and  \n 
this  way  it  intluervred  the  schol.Tfic  theology  of  the  West,  Another 
well-known  work  u  the  ,Sarr<i  pcraiUta,  a  collection  of  biblical  pas&acei 
followed  hr  ahMtntkm  drawn  from  other  scriptural  aooices  and 
from  the  fathers.  There  is  much  merit  in  his  hymna  and  "  ca  nom  " 
one  of  the  latter  is  very  familiar  as  the  hymn  "  The  Day  of  Resanae* 
lion.  K-irth  tell  it  out  abro.id."    John  of  Damascu*  has  Sliilil  li— 
lieen  ralle<I  the  "  Father  of  Scholasticism,"  and  the  "  Lonbard  of  the 
Greeks,"  but  fhe«e  etMthcts  are  appropriate  only  in  a  limited  aCMa^ 

The  ChristologicaJ  position  of  John  may  be  summed  up  In  tbe 
feWowtng  descrlptlaai  *  **  He  trim  to  secure  the  unity  ef  the  two 

Ottfair,  n»  DtOHm  tftk*  tmantHam,  ii.  tjjt-i^  ' 
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natwM  by  relmdnf  to  rite  divine  Loco*  the  fonmtl** 
U^mguejf'  It  u  not  a  h«ma'te4ividinl  thai  the  Locos 
•or  ii  k  niimiiit]   or  human  oature  io  grncral.   It  i*  nmar  a 

Mfenlial huHMB  iniJivi<I>  i!.  .1  narurr  not  yd  di'vcl<'p<'(i  in(o  a  person 
Ul  ill piMt Ilia  The  i  I  Ml-  ihr.jinjh  whic  h  tlin  taki-s  place  is 
tfce  per*on«l  Logo*  thru  !,!h  »hov^  union  with  this  [loH-nluil  man, 
in  iHo  womb  cf  .M.uy.  li'.c  [•citcnlul  m.in  atquiris  a  tuncnn'  tcality. 
an  indivKJtuI  existence.  He  h4&,  thcri-fore,  uu  hypcatuu  o(  himicK 
but  only  in  and  throuijb  the  Locos.  It  is  denied  that  liei*lMM-A>p0- 
Static  {An-rivTaTo^} ;  it  I* affirmed  that  he  is  en  hypostatkihvwtetaTai). 
Tw>MtlHMH|  fiifmn  iinitT  mthrtinrl  j  ir-|  iniilHimar  Soman, 
bodi  mmI  ami  body,  ia  brougat  Into  unity  wii  h  tha  Lofoa:  there  bcinc 
then  one  hypostasis  (or  both  natures."  There  is  an  intcnhjnge  of 
the  divine  and  huntjn  attributes,  a  communitation  of  the  furmcr 
»'bich  deifies  the  m-cptivc  .md  fU«ive  human  naluir.  In  Christ 
the  huraan  will  ha<  K-i  i  im-  the  or^;.^^  of  the  dtvine  will  Tlmi  while 
John  is  an  adherent  ol  Chakedon  and  a  dyoibelite,  the  drUl  0<  his 
teaching  is  in  the  ouMiophysite  diioctioa.  "  Tlw  Cbakadootaii 
Dffiniiion  is  victorious,  but  ApoUinarto  b  PtH  ovcmoic  what 
John  gives  with  the  one  hand  he  take*  away  vtth  the  other.  On 
the  question  ol  the  Atonement  b*  lt|am>  (M  death  ct  CMut  as  a 
Mcrttoe  offered  to  Cod  and  aot  a  raoMin  paid  to  the  dev^ 

LrraaATuaa.— The  Life  of  John  of  Damamt  wat  vtittea  by 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  tha  MMh  rentury  (Mi^ne;  Palrel. 
Oraet..  aciv.  449-489).   The  works  were  edited  by  LcQumo  (2  vob.. 

fol..  Paris.  1711)  and  form  vols.  94  to  96  in  Migne's  Creek  scric*. 
A  monograph  by  J,  l^ngcn  was  publtsh«l  in  iSyt).  A.  Harnack's 
History  of  Pnfrna  is  very  full  (^t  r^peei.illy  vols  iii  and  iv  ;  on  the 
inMee-wor>hip controversy ,  iv.  j^ii  sr<|.>,  »nii  w^arr  th<-  MintUr  »'ork> 
ot  F.  Loofs-becberg  and  A.  Uorner.  See  also  O.  Bardcnhewcr's 
Pctrohfie,  and  other  literature  cind  in  F.  Katienbttadl'a 
article  in  Hauck-Heraog.  iU(iUn(jiilof>Miu,  voL  ix. 


(c  it6o-tae9),  E^lUk  dwooMcr.  it 
kaown  lo  «s  merely  at  the  author  of  a  wm/k  aUai  tka  Mitttrit 

XX  V,  wnorum,  which  continues  the  HhUn*  wtpm  of  Sbneon 

of  Durham  and  contains  an  account  of  English  events  1 1  !o-i  1 51 
From  the  title,  as  Riven  in  the  only  manuscrifit,  wc  Itarii  John's 
nameai>d  the  fact  that  he  vms  prior  of  Hexham.  It  must  have 
been  between  ii6oand  tiog  thai  he  held  this  posiiion,  but  the 
date  at  which  he  lived  and  wrote  cannot  be  more  accurately 
mined.  Up  to  the  year  tiJ9  he  (ullotrs  closely  the  history 
wHtltB  hjf  his  predeccaaor,  Mor  Richard;  thenceforward  he  is 
n  InilcpuMlfiit  UMUfb  aot  •  voy  mluable  aulhadly.  Ue  is 
bett  inTormed  aa  to  thtomaUof  the  noith  eountiyt  hb  wr^tt  pf 
care,  when  he  ventures  farther  afield,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
/act  that  be  plact-s  in  1 145  King  Stephen's  sicj-c  of  Oxford,  which 
really  occurred  in  ii4».  Even  for  northern  alT.v.rb  1  i.',  diruiiology 
is  faulty;  from  1140  onwards  bis  datc«  are  uiulurn-.l)-  one  \  c-ar 
too  late.  Trior  Richard  is  not  the  only  authi  r  Kj  w  horn  John  is 
indebted;  lie  incorporates  in  the  annal  of  1 1  j3  two  olbcr  oarra- 
tivet  of  Uw  battle  of  the  Standard,  one  in  verse  by  the 
■EMok  Serlo,  another  ia  proee  by  Abbot  Allied  ef  iUevmat;  ud 
alMApoem,  by  a  Glasgow  cietk,  o»  the  death  d  8  wwlcd  «f  the 
lalcs. 

The  one  manuscript  of  John's  chronicle  is  a  13th  century  ropy; 
MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  cxxsbi.  S.    The  tiest  erlitiun  is  th.it  ul 
T.  Arnold  in  Srmtomis  mMmtki  •pera,  voL  ii.  (KoUs  beries.  iHtlj) 
There  is  an  Engliah  tmnalatioo  in  J.  Stevewan'a  CkmthUulanomt  0/ 
Entfamd,  voL  tv.  (London,  1836).  (H.  W.  C.  O.) 


■  JOHN  OP  IRELAND  (Johaknis  DC  bDCRmCA),  {/L  L480), 
Snrttitb  writer,  pcrhapa  of  Lowland  origiB,  «■>  RaMcM  for  thirty 
yem  ia  Puriawrf  hter ■  pwleaiarBltlnplegy.  HewweoitfciMr 

to  James  IV.  and  also  to  tam  XI.  of  France,  lind  was  rector  of 
Yarrow  (de  Forests)  when  be  completed,  at  Edinburgh,  the  work 
on  which  rests  his  sole  claim  as  a  vernacular  writer.  This  book, 
preserv  ed  in  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  (MS.  iR, 
a,  8),  and  l.ilh  ilcd  "  Johannis  di  Irl.ir-.dia  (  [icra  ibcologica,"  is  a 
treatise  in  Scots  on  the  wisdom  and  discipline  necessary  to  a 
prince,  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young  Jamet  IV. 
The  book  b  the  cariiol  eilaiit  tmnplc  of  ori^nal  Scota  pnac. 
It  vasstfl  ia  M&  ia  tgw,  but  m  ■dWea  waa  |»omiied  by  the 
Seottidi  TtaA  Sodeljp.  Ia  thb  book  John  refers  to  two  other 
vernacular  writings,  one  "  of  the  commandcmcntis  and  ulhir 
thinci-;  p-tUnand  to  the  .salvaciounc  of  m.in,"  the  other,  "  uf  the 
tabill  of  confosiounc."  No  traces  of  these  have  been  di5<o\  t  rid 
The  autlior's  iia:nc  .ipiK-ars  on  the  rcfji^tcrs  uf  the  u:ii'.  crsity 
of  Paris  aod  on  the  rolls  of  the  Scollisb  parliaaeois,  and 
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be  b  referred  to  by  (he  Scottish  historians,  I^eslie  and 
Dempster. 

See  the  notices  In  John  Lydrn's  Tntrodurtion  to  h!^  edition  of 
the    CompJaynt  of  Stollamle  pp.  Kj   vtj  ;    Tht  ScotHA 

Aniuiuary.  xui.  III-115  and  xv.  1-14.     AlUtotatcd  extrSCtt 
given  io  Gregory  Smith's  Spt(im€iu  of  Mtddl$Sult{l9Bt), 

JOHN  OP  BAVBWA.  Two  tBstinet  paioas  of  this  name, 
formerly  confMfcd  ttod  identified  with  a  lUrd  (anonymous) 
Ravennese  in  Petrarch's  letters,  lived  at  the  cad  «f  lb*  14tb 

and  the  beginning  of  (he  f5ih  century. 

I.  A  young  Ravennese  Iwrn  about  1347,  who  in  I3<54  went 
to  live  with  Petrarch  as  secretary  In  1367  he  set  out  to  sec 
the  world  and  make  a  name  for  himself,  returned  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  but,  growing  restless  again,  left  his  employer  for 
good  in  ij68.  He  is  not  mentioned  again  in  Petrarch^i  corre- 
spondence, unless  a  letter"  toftcertainwaoderer  "  fsogvcaidbm), 
congratidating  him  «a  hk  aifival  at  Rome  la  1373,  is  additaaed 
to  Mm. 

».  Son  of  Conversantts  (Conveisinus,  Convcntnus).  He  Is 
first  he.ird  of  (Nov.  17,  ij6S)  as  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  rhetoric  at  Florence,  where  he  h.id  for  some  time  held 
ihc  pi'vi  of  not.nry  at  Ihc  cour!".  of  jusiirc.  This  differentiates 
him  from  (i).  He  entered  (c.  1370)  the  service  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Padua,  the  Carraras,  in  which  he  continued  at  least  until  1404, 
although  the  whole  of  that  period  was  not  spoit  in  Padua.  From 
I J75 1*  IJ70  he  waaa  schoolmaster  at  Bclhino,  and  waa  r* 
astoofoodforbispostaodnot  adapitd  for  teaching  boy*.  Oa 
the  isnd  of  March  tj8i,  he  was  appoinu<l  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Padua.  During  the  stniggle  between  the  Carraras  and 
Viscontis,  he  spent  five  years  at  Udinc  (t3S;-i3Qj).  From 
I  305-1401  he  was  chancellor  of  Francis  of  Carrara,  and  is  heard 
of  for  the  last  time  in  1406  as  living  at  \'cnice.  Mis  history  of 
the  Carraras,  a  tasteless  prcKluction  in  b.Trh.irous  Latin.  sa>'<t  little 
for  his  literary  capacity;  but  as  a  teacher  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation,  amongst  bk  pupila  bdig  Vitioriao  da  Pcltte  aad 
Cuarino  of  Vecoaa. 

J.  'Iklalpagbfai  <De  Malptgblnb),  tb^  most  important.  Bon 
about  1356,  he  was  a  pupQ  of  Petrarch  from  a  very  early  age  to 
IJ74.  On  the  i9(h  of  September  1307  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  at  Floronce.  On  the  01  h  of  Juno 
t4i>.  on  the  re  opcninK  of  the  studio,  s^hich  had  been  shut  irom 
1405  to  1411  owing  to  the  plague,  his  appointment  was  renewed 
for  five  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  died  (May 
1417).  Although  Malpaghiai  left  nothing  behind  him.  he  did 
much  to  encour»ae  tbe  study  of  Latin;  anwag  hit  jmpils  wai 
Pogflo  BncdoiinL 

The  lecri  Jatain.Mis  andotbermAwMtaoa  lie  sdUect  wBI  he 


found  In  B.  T.  Klette,  BeUrat/i  ear  GncMdti  md  UUerotw  4tr 
tialtemtthrn  CrfrtiUnrmaatweiws.  wel  i.  (MM):  ase  alia  C.  Voigt. 
Die  W,e4trb€Ukmg4a  Msnitrfsn  ^MfertMRS,  wbob  howiwor,  IdemiCH 


(1)  and  U^)- 

JOHN  OP  SALISBURY  (c.  1115-1180),  English  author, 
diplomatist  and  bishop,  was  bom  at  Salisbury  between  the  years 
1115  and  tt^o  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Saxon,  not  of 
Norman  race,  .md  applies  (o  himself  the  COgBOmen  of  Fcmu, 
**  short,"  or  "  small,"  few  details  arc  knowa  fcgtr^ng  bis  cnify 
IHe;  but  from  bia  own  slatentenu  it  b  gathcied  that  be  crasaed 
to  France  about  1136,  and  began  regular  studies  in  Paris  under 
Abelard.  who  had  there  for  a  brief  period  re-opened  his  famous 
school  on  Mont  St  Genevieve.  After  .Abelard's  retirement,  John 
carried  on  his  studies  un<ler  Albcriih  of  Reims  and  Robert  of 
Meiun.  1  r  in  i  h lo  1140  he  Mudie<l  grammar  and  tha 
classics  untlcr  William  of  Conches  and  Richard  I'Evfque.  the 
disciples  of  Bernard  of  Chart  res,  though  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
controveny  whether  it  was  in  Chaitres  or  not  (cL  A.  ClnvaU 
£eates  ie  Ckartrts  am  mayen  ifr,  tlos).  Bernard's  (ctcUng 
was  distinguished  partly  by  its  pronounced  Platonic  tendency, 
partly  by  the  sfrtss  laid  upon  literary  study  of  (he  greater  Latin 
writers:  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  feature  is  noticeable  in 
all  John  of  S  il:>l)ury"s  works.  AIkiuI  1140  he  was  at  Paris 
stud>ing  thi-iilopy  virnler  Gilbert  ilc  li  I'orrce,  then  iin'lcr 
Robert  PuUus  aod  Simon  ol  Poissy.   In  1148  hr  resided  at 
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Uo&tiHM  b  CcU«  io  the  daocoe  of  Ttvyt*,  irilh  Jw  liked  Pcttr 
ofCeBe.  He  was  pfcscDt  at  the  eoonen  of  Rom,  pmidwi  over 

by  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  and  was  probably  presented  by  Bernard 
o(  Clairvaux  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  whose 
court  he  settled,  probably  aboui  1 150.  Apfn)inu-il  bttrcury  to 
Theobald,  he  was  frcfiuenily  sent  on  missions  10  the  papal  sec. 
During  this  time  be  coni[K>sc<l  his  greatest  works,  published 
almost  certainly  in  1 159,  the  Fdicrattcus,  tive  dt  nutU  cmialmm 
tt  dt  tfUitiii  phUoupkorum  and  the  UtlMticus,  Wttttafl 
iavaliiable  as  staicfaouies  of  inldcaaatiaB  icfardiitc  the  natter 
•ad  form  of  achobstic  oducathm,  apd  icnarkable  for  their 
cultivated  style  tod  humanist  tendency.  After  the  death  of 
llkcobalJ  in  1161,  John  continued  as  secretary  to  Thomas 
licckci,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  long  ili^puics  between 
that  primate  and  his  sovereign,  Henry  II.  His  Iciicrs  throw 
bght  on  the  consutuhon.il  Mrugglc  thrn  agitaling  the  English 
world.  With  Beckct  he  withdrew  to  f ranee  during  the  king's 
displeasure;  he  returned  with  him  ia  II7O1  and  was  present  at 
his  aaiaasinatioa.  In  the  (oUowing  ywm^  during  whkfa  be 
CMUbmad  hi  iBfloential  situation  m  Gnteiburjr,  but  at  what 
precise  <faite  is  unknown,  be  drew  up  the  Life  */  TImmu  Buktt. 
In  1176  be  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  Lie.  In  1170  he  icx)k  an  .-".nivc  part  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateran.  il«  died  at  or  near  Chaiues  on  the 
ajth  ol  Octoher  tsSo^ 

John's  WT»tin«  enable  us  to  nnr!rr«finr!  with  murh  rotnnleteneis 
the  literary  and  scientific  position  nf  itu-  rimnrv  His  view* 
unply  a  cultivated  imclliKcnce  well  vcTsod  in  praciicjl  a(I.<ir5- 
apposing  to  the  extremes  cf  !><iih  nomin-iliMTi  anj  rrjIiMn  a  prjriiL.il 
rommon  sen?*.  IIii  (K«!nnr  1*  .1  k;rnl  of  uulll.lrt,lnl^.n,  uirii  a 
strong   Iciriiriij   on   the  5ix't  ulj!  ivc  (o   it-.c   rrn  :!itn-il   liti.  r.iry 

»ccp«icikm  of  Cieero,  (or  whinn  he  had  unbounded  admiration. 
He  was  a  humaant  befos*  th*  RaneiMano.  SMnaasiat  all  other 
repfctcnutivcs  of  the  •chedl  of  Ounres  in  his  inowl^io  of  thr 
Latin  cbuics,  as  in  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  was  evidently 
atouldcd  on  that  oC  Cierro.  Of  Greek  writers  he  .ippeara  to  have 
hnown  nothing  at  first  hand,  and  very  little  in  tr,in->l.itiont.  The 
riMOrat  of  Plato  in  the  Latin  version  of  CKalcidius  u.is  known  to 
him  at  to  hi*  conlrmporarics  and  prwleccssorv  and  prol/ably  he 
hail  ai  '  I'l  t r.ui  l.iuoii*  o(  the  PHaedo  anj  Meno.  Uf  Aristotle 
he  pos«^sM.■d  Ihc  whole  vl  the  Orianon  in  Latin;  he  is,  indeed,  the 
first  of  the  medieval  wiiicn  *f  note  to  whom  the  irhole  was  known. 
01  other  Afiatotdhn  wthfaifi  he  apptata  to  have  kamra  nothing. 

The  collected  edition*  of  the  worka  are  Iv  J>  A.  Ciks  (s  vols., 
Oidonl.  1S4B).  and  l>v  Migne.  in  the  PotreUfut  tttnus,  vol.  19Q' 
neither  aecuralc.  The  Pchcrahcut  was  edited  with  notes  ani! 
introduct{on<k  by  C  C.  I  W'llitj.  /oanniT  Sare\h(r\fH\tt  (piuDpi 
CanuUntU  Poturalui  (Oxford.  1909),  a  volt.  The  most  rumplcie 
•tudy  of  John  nf  Salisbury  is  the  monograph  by  C.  Schaarschmidt. 
J«liaiuu$  SarnUruHtu  mack  Ltbtm  mud  5lMie*.  StknfitH  uHd 
PhdMMkk,  iMa.  which  is  a  model  of  aocunte  and  complet*  worit- 
manshipi.  Seealsotheaiticle  hi  the  Did.  JVat.  Sisg. 

JOHN  ( 1 2oo-<  tjao),  sumamed  the  rarricidc.  and  caUcd  also 
John  of  Swahia,  was  n  aaa  of  Rudolph  IL  count  of  Habsburf 
and  Afnea  dattghter  of  Otuhar  II.  king  of  BtAemia,  and 

Comequcntly  a  grandson  of  the  German  king  Rudolph  I.  Having 
passed  his  early  lUyi  at  the  Bohemian  court,  when  he  caroe  of 
age  he  dcmaiuleil  a  portion  of  (he  f.iniily  estates  from  his  untie, 
the  German  king  Aiftcrl  I  lli->  wislits  weie  not  graiilied,  and 
with  three  companions  he  formed  a  plan  to  inurdtr  the  king. 
On  the  lit  of  May  ijoS  Albert  in  crossing  the  river  Rcuss  at 
Windiich  became  separated  from  his  attendants,  and  was  at 
onoe  attadicd  and  kUlcd  by  the  fotir  comimators. 
escaped  the  vengeance  «f  .Albert's  sons,  and  was  afteiwuds 
found  in  a  monastery  at  Piu.  where  in  ij  13  he  is  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  who  had  placed  him 
uii  lir  the  ban,  I"ro:n  this  time  he  vanishes  from  history. 
The  tharacicr  of  Joh.T  is  u-scd  by  Schiller  in  his  play  WUkelm 
TtU. 

JOHN.  THE  EPISTLES  OF.  The  so<aUed  epistles  of  John, 
itt  the  Bible,  are  not  epistka  in  the  stria  seme  of  the  lerso,  for 
the  first  is  a  homily,  and  encych'cal  or  pastoral  (ashasbsmtiucm- 
ni^ed  sitvce  the  days  of  Brctschneiilcr  and  Mlchsdis),  whik 
theothet  two  are  brief  notes  or  kttcn.  Nor  uc  they  John's, 
if  JshnmsanatheaonofZcbedee.  The  latter  ooodusioB  depends 
upon  the  particular  hypothcais  adopt«l  with  tc^  to  the 


general  Johannine  pnblcmt  ]WC  even  adica  it  ia  heU  thag  Jahs 
the  apostle  (f.a.)  aarvivcd  to  old  age  in  Ephesns,  the  skoM 
and  third  epistles  may  be  fairly  ascribed  (with  Erasmus.  Grot  ius. 
Credner,  Bretschnefder,  Reuss,  &c.)  to  John  the  presbyter',  ai 
several  circles  in  the  early  church  held  ("  Opinio  a  plcrisque 
Iradiia,"  Jerome:  De  sir.  til.  i8).  An  ."ipwstle  indeed  might 
call  himself  a  presbyter  (cf.  1  I'et.  v.  i).  But  these  notes  imply 
no  apostolic  claim  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and,  although  their 
author  is  anonymous,  the  likelihood  is  that  their  composition 
by  the  gnat  Aaiatk  preabyter  John  led  aftcrwaids  to  tlMt 
incoipontiea  te  the  **  instnunenttim  "  of  John  the  •postM 
writings,  when  the  prantge  of  the  latter  had  obscured  the 
former.  All  hypotheses  as  to  their  pseudonymity  or  composiiioa 
by  difTcrcnt  hands  may  be  dismii.scd.  They  would  never  ba\x 
floated  down  the  stream  of  tradition  except  on  the  support  of 
some  primiuve  authority.  If  this  was  not  connected  with  Jcha 
the  apostle  the  only  feasible  alternative  is  to  think  of  John  the 
presbyter,  for  Papjas  refers  to  the  latter  in  predicty  ddn  laahiBO 
(Euaehk  if     iii  19»  tS»  ual  roSro  A  tr.  0«>«). 

The  peitod  <l  aU  thna  Ues  aaoiewhcic  withto  the  hai  dtcide 
of  the  ist  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  snd.  No  evidcDce 
is  available  to  determine  in  what  precise  order  they  were  written, 
but  it  will  be  conwnlinl  to  take  the  tvso  sirnlttr  rmtcs  before 
the  hrger.  Ihc  so-called  Second  Episilc  of  John  is  one  ol  the 
excommunicating  notes  occasionally  despatched  by  early 
Christian  leaders  to  a  rommunity  (cf.  1  Cor.  V.  9).  The  prcsb>"teT 
or  elder  warns  a  Christian  community,  figuntlvely  addressed 
as "  the  elea  lady  "  (cf.  1  j  with  *  PeL  i.  Si  v.  tj:  also  the  flwnl 
of  6,  8, 10  and  I j),  agabM  some  Itinofaiit  <cf.  iNlache  id.  i-s) 
teachers  who  «m  pfOBdlfMiaf  advanced  Oooetw  views  (7) 
upon  the  person  of  Chiist.  Thie  note  is  merdy  designed  to 
serve  (11)  until  the  writer  arrivc-s  in  person.  He  send<  grcctinf* 
to  his  correspondents  from  some  community  ia  which  be  a 
residing  at  present  (ij>,  and  with  which  tlaqr  hod  oeidM^ 
some  connexion 

The  note  was  familiar  to  IrenaeuS*  who  twice  (T.  id,  5,fiL  tA.t) 
cites  10-11,  once  quoting  U  fram  the  first  epistle  by  mistake, 
but  no  uadition  has  praicrved  the  name  of  the  eamiiuuty  ia 
question,  and  all  apimoos  on  the  omtter  an  gwm  woik.  Ike 
rcferenoe  to  **  aO  who  know  the  tnnh  "  (ver.  i|  to,  of  come,  to 
be  taken  relatively  (cf  Rev.  ii.  ij),  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  centre  like  Antioch  or  Rome  (Chapman).  Whistoo  thought 
of  rhiladelphia,  and  pmhaUy  it  must  have  baeo  ooo  oi  tht 
Asiatic  churches. 

The  so-called  Third  Epistle  of  John  l)clongs  to  the  ttrforoXat 
nvrdrixai  (]  Cor  iii.  1)  of  the  early  church,  like  Rom.  Tvi  It 
is  a  private  note  addfdMed  hgr  the  presbyter  to  a  certain  Caiut. 
a  member  of  the  seme  wumminity  or  lMaaa<httich  (9)  aa  that 
to  which  I  John  is  written.  A  local  cmrist,  Diotrepbct 
had  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  writer  and  his  party, 
threatening  even  to  excommunicate  Galus  and  others  from 
the  church  (cf.  Abbott's  Diatrsionca,  }  jjsS).  With  this 
opponent  the  writer  promises  (10)  to  de.il  sh.irply  in  pcr«on 
bcf.irc  VCCy  long  .MiMTMirne  (14)  Ijl-  i.ii  i  Iv,  the  pre-c--:t 
note,  in  hearty  appreciation  of  his  correspondent's  attitude 
and  character. 

The  allusion  in  9  («Ypa^)  refers  in  all  liktlthood  to  the 
"  second  "  cpfstle  (so  Ewald.  WoU.  Sahaeo.  ftc4.  la  mia  an 
avoid  the  suggestion  that  it  implied  a  lost  epbtle,  Irwaa  inserted 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  textual  history  of  the  note.  If  iccX^tnst 
COtdd  be  read  in  l»,  Demetrius  wouM  he  a  presbyter,  in  ary 
case,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Dcmas  (Ch.^pm.in),  nor  is 

'So  "vKyn.  Chriilian  Propheit  (pp.  t?t-'45).  ll-irrulc  Mrinriri 
{Dai  L'nknstfnlhiim.  l<)Oj,  pp.  1*9  »i-q  ),  and  von  ixxJen  1  iiorjaf 
Early  Chntttun  Littraturt,  pp.  145-446),  after  Rcnan  {L'Eghm 
ckrUunne,  pp.  78  seq  ).  Von  Cfobsehatx  (ClrssNoa  l^t  tm  lit 
Fnmitm  Church,  pp.  218  sea )  and  R.  Knopf  (Oss  aochMaA 
Artatkr,  1905.  pp.  j>  seq..  &c.)  are  among  the  meat  meent  cniim 
who  ascribe  all  three  q)istlct  to  the  prp-.bvter. 

,  'On  ihe  c.irly  alluinini  to  these  brief  notes,  cf.  Gregory  -  Tkt 
Canon  and  Trtl  of  thr  S'tu-  Tftliimi-n!  (i<)n7).  VP  'J',  f}"  •-■fj  ,  \Vt<-t. 
cwll't  Conon  ff  ike  .Veu-  7Vi(j>nci/  pI'  -'^  ■•')  .  t'V  \^7.  Ac  . 

and  Leipoldl'k  Gtukithtt  d.  ncul.  KanoHt  U907),  L  pp.  06  toq.,  7I 
sa«„  99  sail..  t5i  scq.,  19a  seq.,  »aa  saq. 
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dMfle  «qr  1«MM  to  snppoie  (with  Hanurk)'  that  the  note  of  9 
wtetM.tOt  Md  tuppwHed  by,  him.  Wbat  the  presbyter 
k  tfraid  of  b  not  so  miA  that  hk  aote  would  not  be  leoo 

^tnld,  Hanuck),  as  that  it  would  itoC  bt  acted  upon. 

These  notes,  written  originally  on  smaS  sheets  of  papyrus, 
reveal  the  anonymous  presbyter  Lravclling  (so  Clem.  Alex.  Quii 
dives  salv.  alii.)  in  his  circuit  or  diocese  of  churches,  an<i  writing 
occasional  pastoral  kntcrs,  in  which  lie  speaks  not  only  in  his 
own  name  but  in  that  of  a  coterie  of  like-minded  Christian.s.> 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  brochure  or  manifesto  kaowa  U  the 
"  fint  cpiitle."  ThM  was  wriiua  neitber  at  the  lequest  o(  its 
icadets  nor  to  imet  any  definite  lecal  emergency,  but  on  the 
initiative  of  its  author  (i.  4)  who  was  evidently  concerned  about 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  Church  in  general  by  certain 
contemporary  phases  of  scmi-gnosl;  teaching.  The  fM^ilcmic  is 
directed  against  a  dualism  which  developed  theoretically  into 
docetic  views  of  Christ's  person  (ii.  u.  iv  2,  Sc.),  and  practically 
into  libertinism  (iL  4,  &c.).'  It  is  natural  to  think,  primarily, 
of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  as  the  drck  addressed,  but  all 
liidkatMHia  ot  date  «r  place  are  absent,  occpt  those  which  may 
beiofemd  bam  its  taiwroonneiSoa  with  the  Fourth  Coepcl 
,  Tkt  pbn  of  the  brochttre  is  uasindied  and  unpmnecUtatcd, 
reaerabUng  a  series  of  variations  upon  one  or  two  favourite 
themes  rather  than  a  carefully  construcie<l  melody.  Fellowship 
(tc>tv\jHa)  with  Cod  and  man  is  its  dominant  note.  After 
defining  the  e;^-nrc  of  Christian  ■oii'ui'ia  (i  i-j),*  the  writer 
pAS&cs  on  to  its  conditions  (L  17},  under  the  antithesis  of 
b^t  and  darkness.  These  condltkM  are  twofold:  (a)  a  sense 
of  afai»  which  leads  Owistians  to  a  atmeof  fofglvtoe«*thioufh 
leans  Christ,  (tt)  and  obedience  to  the  tqpfeme  bw  of  biotberiy 
love  (cf .  IgnaL  Ad  Smym.  6).  If  these  coodii ions  arc  tmfuifiRcd, 
tDoral  darkness  is  the  issue,  a  darkness  which  spells  ruin  to  the 
soul.  This  prompts  the  writer  to  cxpl.lin  the  dangers  of  toii^'yia 
(ii.  i&-2()),  under  the  antithesis  of  truth  and  falsehood,  the 
fwwTitiatff  pctH  bdif  a  aovd  heictkal  view  ol  tho  pcna«el 

<  In  his  ingenious  study  (TiKit  mi  Vnttnuthmiffn,  xv.  3).  whose 
main  contcniioo  is  adopted  l>y  voo  DobtcbUti  and  Knopf.  On  thia 
view  (for  criticism  see  Belscr  in  the  Tubinf.  (hiatuUtknJt,  1897, 
pp.  150  scq..  KrtiKer  in  Ztiltehnfi  Jiir  iit  vui.  Tktol»git,  IS98.  pp. 
307-311,  and  Hilgenfeld:  ibid.  116- jjo).  Di-trrt  hi-s  was  voicing  • 
Micccsaful  ]>rotcst  of  the  local  n>on.irrlurji  In  h  ips  against  the 
older  itincran!  .luthoritics  (cf  Schmicdcl,  Enry.  Bto..  3146-3147). 
As  VVifainuvnti-.M.-x  Uied  jr(  {Hirmts.  iS'jS,  pp.  529scq.J  [v  ai!.,  i.ui. 
there  ii  0  connexion  between  ver.  it  and  vcr.  10.  The  *anic 
writer  ar,:ues  that,  as  the  Sttbltittttion  of  4rtmwir9t  for  OOlrSrM 
(vvr.  I)  "  ist  Sch6nrednefei  and  niebt  vom  bcstea  Geachcaackr,"  the 
wriur  adds  i»      At«'m  1*  'M*t**  ... 

•  This  is  the  force  of  the  in  3  John  9-10  (cf.  I  John  iv.  6, 14) 
*'  The  truth  "  (3  lohn  3-5'  sec nis  to  nir.in  .t  life  answering  to  the 
apostolic  sland.iffl  thus  cTifiTcx-'l  .irM  cMnintificd. 

»  Several  <jf  tfwse  traits  were  rcprcxliii  rd  111  ttic  teaching  of  Cerin- 
th»i».  otinr*  may  li.ive  hein  directly  Jewiili  or  Jcwlufi  Christian. 
The  cHivxj-'iliun  to  the  Mesiianic  tClc  of'^Jcsus  had  varied  adherents. 
The  denul  of  the  Virgin-birth,  which  a1«o  formed  port  of  the 
system  of  Cerinihus,  nas  met  bv  anticipation  in  the  sforic*  of 
Matthew  and  Lake,  which  pushed  back  the  reception  of  the  spirit 
from  the  baptism  to  the  birth,  but  the  Johannine  tchooJ  «^-idMitly 
preferrtd  to  answer  this  heresy  by  developinf:  the  theory  of  the 
Logt>s.  with  its  implicate  of  pre-exi.strnce. 

•  On  the  NTXfd  question  whether  the  IjnKU.ije  of  this  {wragraph 
ts  purely  .-ipiritu.jl  or  includes  a  re.ili«tie  r<  (eti'n<  e.  cf.  G.  h.  Kindlay 
tf.xfion!or,  180^.  pp.  97  secj.).  and  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott's  recent  study  in 
Diatrisjrtca.  ii  1615-1620.  The  writeriscontrovertiagtheDeoitie 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  line  of  cOfflimmicatioaa 
with  the  apostolic  base. 

•  The  unisrml  range  Oi.  2)  ajcribed  to  the  redecmin*  work  of 
Chri  i'^  dlrericd  aRainst  Gnostic  dualism  and  the  Ebionitic  narrow* 
Ing  <  f  ^il..itit>n  to  NracI;  only  here  denotes  Christians  in 
general,  not  Jc»i>h  ChriMians.  On  the  answer  to  the  Gnostic 
pride  of  petfrctioni.im  (i.  8).  cf.  Epict.  iv.  11,  19.    The  emphasis  on 

you  all  "  (ii.  Jo)  hints  at  the  Gnostic  aristocnitic  system  of  degrees 
an'.onK  bclievrrs,  which  naturally  tcndi-<J  to  lire.ik  up  brtitherly  love 
(cf.  I  Cor.  viii.  I  scq.).  The  Gnostics  alio  held  that  a  spiritual  seed 
cf>  iiLo)  waa  fanplanted  hi  nan,  as  the  term  «f  his  hiaher  develop- 
meat  into  the  divine  life:  for  the  Valmtlrtlsii  idea  a.  lien.  Am. 
Ilaer.  i.  64,  and  Tcrtull.  De  anima,  11  JhaereticiJ  "  nesdo  t^uod 
•piriiale  semen  infiilciunt  animae  "}.  Ci.  the  eeneral  discuMions 
by  II.it.nK  Tkco'u<i^iuke  AhkatMMHKm  C.voA  weiuitktr pmidma 
0^2;.  PP'  ^eq..  and  Zaho  fai  wtuUnmtm  daicfe  Sd»ifi  a. 
G*itkUku  (1893).  pp.  3-74- 
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Christ.  TbacbaiaeiaMcaottbffeaoanU^afo  tlMBdeveleped 
(iii.  f-ij),  aa  ainlfSBnrmaod  bieiheily  km,  under  the  antithesis 
of  children  of  God  (cf.  I.  so.  <*  bom  of  Him  ")  and  chitdrea  of 

the  devtL  This  brotherly  love  bulks  «.o  largely  in  the  writer's 
mind  that  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  ufxiri  its  inain  elements  of 
confidence  towards  God  mi.  !j-r4),  moral  discernment  {iv.  1-6); 
and  assurance  of  union  \Mth  Ciud  (iv.  7-21),  all  these  being  bound 
up  with  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  (v.  i-ta)  •  A  brief 
epilogue  gives  what  is  for  the  most  part  O  anmmaiy  (v.  13-31}  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  homily  ' 

Disjointed  aa  the  cause  «i  the.aifnNat  aay  Man*  *  cloM 
scfutiny  «r  th*  eonteat  often  reveala  a  subtle  conaeidoo  between 
paragraphs  which  at  first  sight  appear  unlinked.  Thus  the  idea 
of  the  K6aiun  passing  away  (ii.  17)  suggests  the  follow  mg  sen- 
tences uj)on  the  nearness  of  thes-apoicia  (11.  iS  seci  ),  whose  sign.s 
are  carefully  noted  in  order  to  reassure  believers,  and  whose 
mor.\l  demands  are  underlined  (ii.  18,  iii.  3).  Within  this 
paragraph*  even  the  abrupt  mention  of  the  XP^I^  has  its 
gcnctical  place  (ii.  20).  The  heretical  ianixptrrvi,  it  is  impUcdi 
have  va'j^m  fmn(«ed:  GviMinna  have  (nou  the  emphasis  on 
^KS»\t  oirinf  to  tliclr  unkm  with  the  trae  Z^frrot.  Again,  the 
ftoetk  relation  of  iii.  4  aeq.  to  what  precedes  becomes  evident 
when  we  consider  that  the  norm  of  Christian  purity  (iii.  3]  is 
the  keeping  of  the  divine  commandments,  or  conduct  resembling 
Chriii's  on  earth  (iii.  3-ii.  4-6).  so  that  the  Gnostic*  breach  of 
this  law  not  oi>ly  puts  a  n'..in  out  of  touih  with  Christ  (iii.  6  seq  ), 
but  defeats  the  very  end  of  Christ's  work,  i.e.  the  abolition  of 
sin  (iit  8).  Thus  iii.  7-10  resumes  and  completes  the  idea  of 
iL  so;  tlw  Gnostic  is  shinwa  to  lie  out  of  toiKh  with  the  righteous 
God.  partly  haeauae  he  wilt  not  share  the  bretheily  love  which 
is  tlie  eiprcssioo  of  the  righteousness,  and  partly  because  his 
claims  to  sintcssness  render  God's  righteous  forgiveness  (i.  9) 
superfluous.  Similarly  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  24)  opens 
naturally  into  a  discu^ion  of  the  decisive  test  for  the  false 
claims  of  the  heretics  or  gnostic  iliuminali  to  spiritual  p/owcrs 
and  gifts  (iv  i  sc<)  };and,  as  this  test  of  the  genuine  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  confessioB  of  Jesus  Christ  as  really  human  and  incarnate, 
the  writer,  on  ictuming  (in  iv.  17  acq.)  to  hit  cardinal  idea  of 
biatheriylo«e,expRaaaitinviewaf  tbebcafnau  Son  (iv.^,,  . 

•  Cf  Denncy,  Tie  Pea/it/ CAriif(i902).  pp.  269-281.  Thepolemi- 
r,i!  n  frr(  lice  !ri  Ccrim  hit ;  is  tjx-cially  clcir  at  thisfViint.  The  death 
rf  JiMis  not  th.it  'if  .1  )>^i,into!ii.  r."t  Iuv  riniustry  (rum  the 
baptism  to  the  cnicitixion  that  of  a  heavenly  aeon  which  suffered 
nothini^:  such  la  iht  writcr't  contention.  "  In  every  case  the  his- 
torical u  aaserted.  but  care  is  taken  that  it  shall  not  be  material- 
ized: a  primacy  is  given  to  the  spiritual.  .  .  .  Except  throuRh  the 
historical,  there  is  no  Christianity  at  all,  but  neither  i«  there  any 
Christianity  till  the  historical  ha?  l>eon  spiritu.illy  comprrhrniled.  ' 
The  well-known  inter(xilation  of  the  thn-c  hcavmly  wrtncsscs  (v.  7) 
has  now  l«m  prr>v<fl  by  K.irl  KunMle  (/>ij»  Comma  Jokannmm, 
1905)  to  h  i  \  c  ijnf;i  nail v  come  from  t  he  pen  of  the  4th  century  Span- 
iard. Priscillian,  who  himself  denied  all  distinctions  of  person  in  the 
Godhead, 

•  On  the  **  sin  to  death  "(▼.  itf)  cf.  Jubilees  icxf.  27,  xxvi.  34  whh 
Karl's  Jckann.  Studint  (fteU,  L  f7  seq.  and  M.  Goguel's  Lm 
Sotuin  johnnni(pu  it  ftsprtf  (tOe*).  pp.  147-153.  for  the  general 
theology  of  the  epistle.  The  crmceptions  of  lignt  and  life  am  biat 
handled  by  Grill  in  his  UHterituhun;:fn  MJsrrffegWlSisfcwutdstSilTim 
£;-j/i«mi  (1907),  pp.  301  seq.,  312  serj. 

•  In  Preusehen  s  ZHlstknfl  Jur  die  nniUsl.  H'lurmcki^ft  (1907), 
pp.  1-8,  von  [>ob9chQtz  tries  to  show  that  the  present  text  of  li.  28^ 
III.  It  indicates  a  reviaiiia  or  tcafranfemcnt  of  an  earlier  text. 
Cludius  {Uramieklem  da  Ckrisiemlmms.  Altona.  1808)  had  already 
conjectured  that  a  Gnoatic  editor  muat  have  worked  over  a  Jewish 
Chnstian  document. 

•  Dr  Alois  Wurm'n  attempt  (Pie  Frriekrerim  trsUn  Johanneibrtrft, 
roo^)  to  read  the  references  to  errorists  solely  in  the  liRht  of  Jcuii.fi 
Christianity  ignores  or  underrates  several  of  the  data.  He  is  sup- 
ported on  the  whole  by  Clemen,  in  Preuschen's  Zntukrijl  (1905), 
pp.  271-281.  There  is  certainly  an  anti-Jewish  touch,  e  f .  in  the 
claim  of  iii.  I  (note  the  emphatic  ^>')>  when  one  recollects  the 
saying  of  Aqiba  (Aboth  iiL  IS)  and  Phito's  remark,  Mai  yip  d 
ba»M  ttO  wiiSin  nalpwiei  ysv*»m*»«  AkXa  tm  e^t  imattntUim  mbrm, 
X<TM>raDI<aMrat«»Ms9T<#<tii^  Xin«i  AvpM^iraraf  (Detomf.Unt. 
3%).  But  the  antithesis  of  lohn  and  Cerinthiw,  nnlike  that  of 
Paul  and  Crrinthns  (Epiph.  Ilaer.  xxs'iii.),  is  too  well  based  in  the 
tradition  of  the  early  Chuirb  to  Im  diamiassd  as  a  later  dogmatic 
reflection,  and  the  iuMnal  ovldsnce  of  iMs  manifeeto  combomtaa 
it  clearly. 
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whose  mission  fmabkM  the  proof  cl  God's  love  u  well  M  tbe 
cnapleudihecneiDrof  man's  (iv.ioMqJ.  Ths  nan  cooficp- 
tiM  of  the  imI  huawliiiy  of  Jesna  Christ  u  caieiitkl  to  fthh't 

being  and  well-being  is  worked  out  in  the  following  paragraph 
(v.  i-tJ),  while  the  allusion  to  eternal  life  (v.  11-12)  leads  to 
the  closing  rccapitulalioii  (v.  13-}!)  «f  th*  hMBi|y'«  lading 
ideas  under  this  special  cati-Rory. 

•  The  curious  idea,  mcntiuncd  by  Augustine  iO.(-;/-t/.  rrstr  ii- 
jo),  that  the  writing  was  addressed  ad  i'ar/Aoi,  has  been  literally 
taken  by  several  Latin  fathers  and  later  writCft  {t-g.  Grotius, 
Paulus,  Hammond),  but  tUs  title  prabebly  was  n  coimption  of  ad 
tparut  (Wetsldn,  Wegsdiaelder)  or  of  wpte  npfitHm  (Whbton  : 
the  Christians  addressed  as  virgin,  1^.  free  from  heresy),  if 
not  of  wa(>6ifot,  as  applied  in  early  tradition  to  John  the  apostle. 
The  circle  for  which  the  homily  was  meant  wa<.  protiahly,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  epistle  preceded  or  followed  the  Lir^cr 
tfcatise.  The  division  of  opinion  00  this  point  (cf.  J.  Motiat, 
MUtrital  Nctp  Testament,  iqoi,  p.  534)  is  serious,  but  the 
evideaoe  for  either  poeitioa  k  jnady  eiibiectivB.  Xbeie  en 
•ttffident  peadliikfct  ef  Hj^  end  conoeptloo*  to  justify 
provisionally  soBM  bcaitatioa  oa  the  nutter  of  the  authorship. 
The  epistle  may  have  been  written  by  a  different  author,  or, 
from  a  more  popular  ftandfioint,  by  the  author  of  the  gospel, 
posiibly  (as  some  critics  hold)  by  the  author  of  John  xxi.  iiut 
rfs  luhrUa,  opinio  incerta. 

It  is  unsafe  lo  lay  much  stress  upon  tbe  apparent  remirusccnce 
of  iv.  j-3  (or  of  J  John  7)  in  I'ol>xarp.atf  Phil.  7  reading  IXijXu^ora 
iasteed  of  ik^kJibm),  though,  if  e  litemy  fiiiation  is  essttmed, 
the  prabebliitjr  is  thet  Pdycafp  Is  quoting  ban  the  cpbtle,  not 
vice  versa  (as  Volkmar  contends,  in  his  Urspnmt  d.  unstrrn 
£»j/iV«  47  scq.).  But  PapiasissaidbyEuscbius  (H.  E.iVi.  jo)  to 
hsvf  UMT'l  fi  'lijayvov  rporipa  {  ~  i  'lu'oywjii  vfK^rrj.  v.  S  ?),  i.r,  the 
anfinymous  tract,  which,  by  tlio  lime  of  Euitbius,  had  come  lo 
br  kno'.vn  as  1  Ji  Hti,  .in  1  v.i  have  no  reason  to  suspect  or  reject 
this  statement,  particularly  as  Justin  Martyr,  another  Asiatic 
wrlMr,  furnishes  clear  echoes  of  the  epistle  (Dial.  The 
Inci  noit  heve  beta  ia  dfctiletion  throughout  Asia  Minor  at 
,eajr  ftte  befen  the  ead  of  tbe  fim  qoertcr  of  the  and  century.* 
The  lermimus  a  qua  is  approximately  the  Mliod  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  composition,  but  there  is  no  vttM  evtdtnw  to  fndfcatc 
tbe  priority  of  either,  even  utwn  llic  hypothesis  that  both  came 
from  the  same  pen.  The  aim  of  each  is  too  special  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  epiHle«WblteildedloaeG0BB|lifi]fOir  to 
introduce  the  go.^pcl. 

LirERATUKB. — The  most  adequate  modem  editions  of  tbe  thre« 
epUiles  arc  by  Wc»tcott  (ud  ed.,  1892),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Hand' 
CammttUar  zum  ,Y.  r  .  jrd  >  J  ,  HKifi^.  C.  \V1i  .5  (in  Meyer, 6th  ed., 1900), 
Beiiea(l904)and  I.  E.  tkltcr  rciburg  im  Urciisau.  1906).  Briefer 
Biimh  aBMsaie  Mmishod  by  W.  Alexander  {Suaktr's  Comauntary, 
ini).W.H. Bennett  (.Ctn^ryBiiU,  I90i)andl1.  P. Forbes (/n/enur. 
Hanihooks  to  Nfw  Testamtnt,  vol.  iv.  1^7).  while  l^uramer  has 
a  concise  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (in  The  Cambridte  Crttk  TesUmrnI, 
1S86).  Huthcr's  edition  (in  Meyer.  1880)  ha*  been  translated  into 
English  (Edinburgh,  1882).  like  Ro(h<  's  (i)';!^/  invaluable  commen- 
tary 00  the  lint  epistle  (cf.  Ex(>osi!ory  Ttmtt,  vols.  iii.  v  ).  Otto 
Baumganen'*  jxipul-ir  idiiliin  in  Du  S^krifirn  des  S.T.  (1907)  U, 
like  that  o(  Forbes,  ukrilten  from  practically  the  saine_ standpoint 
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:  >"  The  style  is  not  towioc  end  artieelMdl  the 
minute-guns,  as  they  wOuld  'drop  from  o 


like 
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writer  mox-cs.  indeed,  amidit  that  order  of  RllnNis  Uces  which 
meets  U4  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  whicll  wet  that  of  the  Greek 

world  wherein  he  found  himself.  He  moves  amongst  the-«e  rw  w 
ideas,  houcvrr.  m  \  with  the  practiced  felicity  oi  the  c..i['j;i  Km, 
but  with  snnicihinit  of  helple«^ni-^^  althoiich  the  depth  and  icrene 
beauty  ol  hi«  «pirit  civc  to  all  "  .111  infinite  iAptenivnemOad 

charm  "  (.M.  Arnold;  Cwxi  oW  iht  BiUe,  ch.  vi.). 

•fcr  the  end  of  the  and  century  it  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
«eH>lmown.  to  judge  from  Orieen,  Irenaeus  (iii.  16. S),aad Clement  of 
Alaaadrie  {Slrmm.  ».  15.  66).  In  the  Muiatoriaii  canon,  which 
aMmims  two  epistles  of  John,  it  attms  to  be  ftckencd  (  (  Kulm, 
Dmt  'ftral.  Fratment,  pp.  jfl  f.)  a*  an  apt»end!K  or  frfni.-l  to  the 
nvnh  Coi|<1.  The  iipparrnt  trace*  ol  its  u<c  in  Isnaliiis  (rf. 
Smgrm.  vi.  a  •  1  lohn  iii.  17:  Juamt.  vii  -  1  John  iii.  14,  and  £>*. 

"""^  itowamMeny 
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if<f,i),  C.  A  \V')lf  (;nded.,  1885).  Ewald  (Pif  Joh.  Briefe  uSfttHsl  mmi 
trkUurt.  GuiiinKcn,  iS6l-l8bj),  and  Laicke  (3rd  ed.,  revised  hj 
Bcfthcatt.  tM>  stiH  leney  the  iea4«r.  OMi  weog  nevkw*  cdiiioes 
ihoK  of  W.  WhiatOtt  (SatM.  m  ST  Jakm'i  Tim  CtOatU  EpuMa, 
1719)  and  de  Wette  (tSj7,  &c.)  contain  material  ef  real  exMctical 
interest.   Special  editions  o(  the  first  epistle  have  been  publisbed  by 
John  Cotton  (London.  1655).  Ncandcr  (I'^Si:  Enj.  trans.  New  York, 
1853).  E.  Haupt  (iStK);  Eng.  tc.\n>.  Ih79),  l.i.is  ( i^«7)  and  C.  Waitoe 
(tH<jl,  expository)  among  others.    Sp<'cuil  studies  by  K.  H.  K*ni 
{D(  epiiloltu  Jvk.  eomJio,  Tubinficn.  l-^jo),  Lrdmann  (t'riauif  Jch 
rbuloliit  ar[umenJMm,  nexui  tl  touidtum,  Berlin,  '855).  C.  EL  Lu- 
thardt  (De  ^rtmae  Jaannti  tpittota*  ecmpasitione,  iwo).  J.  Scoeh> 
mcycr  (Die  Struttur  del  rrslen  M.  Briefes,  Basel,  1S73)  OM.  sen* 
elaborately,  by  H.  j.  Holttmann  (Jakrb.fOr  praUit.  TheoUv*. 
pp.69atc<).;  i882.pp.  I289rq..3i6«eq.,ateteq.).  Tothemooopajbs 
already  noted  in  tnccourv  of  ihii  artiric  may  be  added  the  e*sa\  - !  y 
Wiesingcr  (5Wie»i  und  KnliUn.  18-w.  pp.  575  >eq  )  and  \V=  h!,  ni.-rj 
("  Glosscn  zum  ersten  Johanni»brief,'   S'rut  Ktttktuhe  Zcttuh'r'i, 
1901.  pp.  233  »eq..  6t2  ye<\.).    On  2  Ji)hn  there  arc  special  cofrimen^ 
ancs and  Uudics  by  Kitincicr  {Dtelata  domina,  1706).  C.  A.  Krwgclt 
(DewpU  Johannis.  i758),Carpiiov  {Tkeaiet- txeielico.  pp.  105 -2oe}, 
H.  G.  B.  Mtiller  (.Comment,  im  $etunJam  epistmm  Jaamnis.  1783). 
C.  Klug  {Dt  ttuthentia,  &c..  1823).!.  Rendcl  Harris  <£x^nl«p.etk 
series,  1901,  pp.  194  scq.),  W.  M.  Railway  (ibid.,  pp.  3Sa  aeq.)  aa4 
Cibbins  Gbid.,  1902,  pp.  228-236),  while,  in  addition  to  Hcnnana's 
Cammunl.  in  Joan.  ep.  III.  (177.H).  P.  L.  Cachon  (.AulkentitUi  de  la 
ientAme  tl  Iroinime  ;t>ltrcs  de  Jean.  1851),  Pocgel  (Der  l-jcexU  uri 
dritle  Briffe  d.  Apostel  Johcnnis.  1*/,).  .md  Chapman  {Jourrat  ' 
Theoleti(dl  Studies.  1904,  "  ITie  Historical  betting  erf  the  Sccor»d  ami 
the  Third  Epistles  of  St  John  "),  have  disraiaed  bcMb  of  the  ouacr 
epistles  together.   General  studies  of  all  tluce  are  ftimishcd  by  H.  J. 
ilolumann  in  Schenkcl's  BiM-Lexieon,  iii.  34^3^'  Sabatier  (£aiq^ 
dop.  del  scientes  rrlitieusei,  vii.  177  seq.),  S.  Cox  (7**  Prifatt  Lt0m 
fifSt  Paul  and  St  JcAn,  i86t1.  Farrar  {Early  Days  0/  Christianity,  eki. 
xxxi.,  xxxiv.  *eq.),  Gloag  (Introdudion  la  Ca-'holu  Lpulies,  18*7,  f,> 
•»5'»-350).  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  llasting's  Diet.  Bttde  {vol.  ii).  G  H 
Giltx-rt  iThf  Firil  Interprtttrt  of  Jesui,  1901.  pp.  30l-332>.  an.J  V 
•fJartlct  {The  ApoUelit  Air,  1900,  pp.  418  seq.;  from  a  more  adsaoced 
rriliral  position  by  Cone  {The  Gotpel  and  Ht  Eartteii  1  nter prettlmmt, 
1893,  pp.  320-327).  P.  W.  Schmicdet  (£iwv.  Bib..  2556-2562. atoiae 
nianiphlct.  Evamelium,  Bnefe,  und  Ofenbarunt  del  Jalummtt,  l$Btt 
t-ng  trans.  I  908),  J.  Ri5villc  {Le  Quatritme  Ltantde,  t90l.  pp. 
»oq.)and  Pfleidcrer  (/>a»  Vnhrislenlum,  jnded.,  1907,  pp.  59a sn}  i. 
The  problem  ot  the  epistles  is  discussed  incidentally  by  many  wrucn 
on  tne  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  at  by  writers  on  New  Ti^stament 
introduction  like  Zahn.  laroiiier,  Dartnand  Belser,  on  the  Consrr»a 
live  side,  and  MilKcnfcId,  Juiichcrand  vonSodcnon  the  Liberal.  Oa 
the  older  Syriac  version  of  2  and  3  John,  see  Gtrynn's  artiric  u 
Hermalkena  (1890),  pp.  281  leq.  On  the  general  rcccptioa  of  th« 
three  epistles  in  the  early  CwMCh,  Zeha'e  peiagraphs  (in  hm 
Gtukitkttd.  N.  T.  Kanom.u  je> so|i» ff4 ■e^.t ^0} eBi|. ;  ii.  aSm^, 
88  seq.)  are  the  most  edeqtiate.  U-hltJ 
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in  the  H.Hc.  and,  next  to  that  of  St  ^^Ark,  the  .rtc-:  TiK 
present  article  will  first  describe  its  general  structure  and  roort 
obvious  contents;  compare  it  with  the  Synoptic  (k)5.pcls.  aad 
draw  out  it*  leading  characteristics  and  final  object.  It 
then  3pi  b  the  tests  thus  gained  to  the  narratives  special  to  this 
Gospel;  and  point  out  the  book's  special  dificultiee  and  limits, 
and  its  abiding  appeal  and  greatncta.  And  It  erfll  fasl^jr  ceo- 
sider  the  qucsUons  oI  Its  odf^n  and  authorship. 

Aiut^fut  of  CmUMft.— The  book's  chief  break  b  at  xiii.  i.  the 
solemn  iniradectH^n  U>  tbe  feet-washing :  all  up  to  here  reports  Icaw' 
sii^samlapolotetie  or  polemical  diKour»e«  loihc  outer  world  ;nene( 
orr»ard»  it  pictures  the  inanife^^latioii  of  His  k'^'O'  to  the  inner 
circle  of  His  'li  *       ■<     Tli<-><'  two  parts  contain  three  st-clicins  cac'; 

I.  (i.)  I ntrv»lu<^(.-4  the  iaHoIi-  work  (i.  l-ii.  It),  (a;  The  pr<>l..»^i.v 
i.  I -1 8.  The  I.i.i{o>e\i  1  I '  i-  1,  recreation  and  time ;  was  »  it  the  \tr> 
God  and  was  t>od;  and  all  iliines  were  made  through  liim.  Fur 
in  this  Logos  is  Life,  and  this  Lite  is  a  Light  which,  taoush  shituai 
ia  darkness,  cannot  be  suppfeiatd  by  it.  This  true  Light  hecane 
flesh  and  tabernacled  amongst  u«:  and  we  beheld  Hi«  Riory.  as  of  xn 
Only^BecottM  from  the  Father,  full  of  ^rarc  and  truth.  John  I V 
Hapti-t  testified  concerning  Him.  the  l.'>>:i'=-Light  and  Lo-r»s  Liie 
iui  .irii  ui  .  hut  thi.s  l.o,;0'«  al'ine,  wlm  i-.  in  ifio  liosom  of  the  Faih<-r. 
hath  declared  the  very  God  (h)  The  icir  <tays'  work  (i.  IQ 
On  tt>c  fir»t  three  da\s  John  declares  that  he  is  not  the  Chii^t, 
proclaims  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  tends  hit  own  di»cipk-s  a«a> 
Jesus.  Oa  the  fourth  day,  Jesus  Himself  calls  Philip  and  Nathar^ 
Je)  The  seventh  day's  first  manifestation  of  the  focanutc  Light'i 
tilory  (ii.  l-tl):  Jesus  at  Cana  turns  water  into  wiiK. 

(ii  )  Records  the  manifestations  of  the  Liehl't  and  Life's  gto? 
and  |>ower  to  (liiTid  and  fcir  (ii,  22-vi.  71).    (1/)  Solemn  inaucuratiea 
of  the  Mes.»ianic  minisirv  lii.  12-iii.  21 ) :  cleai"o"nB  of  the  TcmpJe  «r>  i 
pri)ph<>>  iif  Hi',  f<-»llrr^^  tion;  discour«e  to  NiciKlemu*  on  baptJvf 
ri^f neraf inn.     {<■)  Thrc-e  sccnr..  in  Jiuli  i,  Samasia.  G.*Ii!r*'  re-j* 
tively  (iii.31-  iv.  54} :  the  lUptist's  wcood  testimony ;  Je»u$'  dixoerst 
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vitb  the  iroiTua  at  the  wtll  concerning  the  tikiritual.  univenal 
Chancter  o(  the  new  rrligion :  and  cure  of  the  rulcr't  son,  the  reward 
of  faith  in  the  simpW  word  of  Je«u*.  (J)  Manifettaiion  of  Jesot 
the  vivityinK  Life-Locoa  and  it*  contradiction  in  Judea.  v.:  tha 
paralytic  a  cure,  ((j  Manifestation  of  lc*u»as  the  hcavcn-dcaccnded 
KvinK  Bread  and  tia  caatradktion  in  Caliloe,  vi:  multiplication  of 
the  loaves:  williias OH  tke  wsim;  tad  Hn dfaenRW M  the holx 

Eucharitt. 

(tii.>  Acute  coafilct  betwvaa  tf»  Maw  Light  and  the  old  darkaeia 

{«u.-xii).  (k)  Self-nanifecuUo*  of  the  L««o*-LiKht  in  the  Templa 
viL  I-s.  39).  Journey  to  the  feast  of  taU-rnarlc*:  invitation  lolbc 
•Mil  athir«t  to  come  to  tlim  (ihe  fountain  of  Life)  and  drink,  and 
proclamation  of  Himvlf  as  the  Light  of  the  world:  cure  of  the  man 
bomUind:  allegory- of  the  rooH  shepherd.  The  allegory  continued 
at  the  frast  of  the  dttliration.  Thc>'  Mrivc  to  stone  or  to  take  Him. 
(i^  Till- Lu^;.  L-  I  lie  brings  l-jiinis  lo  life;  effectsof  (licact  (x.  40-xii. 
Su).  Jc^4J->  vii(h<!raw9  bc\oad  Jordan,  and  then  corner  to  Bethany, 
His  friend  Lazaru*  facing  buried  thiee  day*;  procbimi  Himself  the 
Rcnirrcctionand  the  Life;  and  caHt  Lacaruabaek  lolife.  Some  who 
aaw  it  report  the  act  to  the  Phariices ;  the  Sanhedrim  meets.  Caiaphaa 
dacUrcs  that  one  man  must  die  for  the  nvopic,  and  henceforward  they 
ccaseleisi)-  p'm  Hi',  fli  nth.  J<»-.in  \viifidr.iw>  to  the  Judacan  de«crt, 
but  soon  rrturr.s,  six  d.iy-.  Ik  (nrc  f'ass-ivrr.  to  Uelhany;  Mary 
tnointf  Him.  a  crowd  come'*  (o  f<v  Mim  jnd  l^rarus.  and  the  hier- 
arcl'.  v  (Sc  ri.iiUn  the  killing  of  luisirus  alcn.  Next  morning  He  rides 
into  Jcniaalvm  on  an  ass's  colt.  Certain  Greeks  desire  to  sec  llim: 
He  declares  the  bour  of  His  gk>ri(icaiion  to  have  come:  "  Now  My 
•Mil  is  troubled.  ...  Father,  save  Me  from  thU  hour.  But  for 
this  hav«  I  COnM  unto  this  hoor:  Father,  glorify  Thy  Name."  A 
voice  anawcta,  "  I  have f tarifird  it  and  will  itlorify  it  autain  ":  some 
think  t)i<it  jio  an^el  «ry>kr;  but  JCMiS  cxpbins  that  tni«  voice  was 
i;i>t  fur  lli.s  f-ikr  l  ilt  for  thiirs.  VVTicn  lifted  up  fn>m  cirth.  He  will 
rfn-A'  .|1|  mrn  to  Hiiri  j-lf;  thc'y  are  to  believe  in  Him.  the  Li£ht. 
T!  c  ■*  iiiir  \  ri  III  luli-iK  reflection :  the  small  success  of  jrsiis"  activity 
amortg  the  Jews.  Unce  again  lie  cries:  "  1  am  come  a  Light  into 
the  worU.  that  wboto  believeth  in  Me  tkouM  not  abide  in  darkness." 

a.  The  Lo^os-Chri^t's  manifestation  of  His  life  and  love  to  Hb 
disciples,  dunng  the  last  supjper,  the  passion,  the  risen  life  (xiii.-xx). 

(iv.)  The  La»t  Supper  <xiii.-xvii  )  (j)  Solemn  washing  of  the  di»- 
ci|!^ea*'feet;  the  l>eIovi.'d  di'<  iple;  designati-s  the  traitor;  Judas  goes 
forth,  it  is  night  (xiii.  l-jo;.  (k)  L.ist  diM:ourscs.  hrst  series  (xiiL 
31-uv.  31):  the  nt*  < r.tiiiiumlimiit,  idf  oilnf  hrljHT;  "Arise,  let 
us  go  hence."  S«-i mul  sciics  i  x\i.  jj.h  alU-^^iry  of  the  true 
vine;  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  he  lay  down  his 
life  for  hu  friend  ";  the  world's  hativdi  (h»opirit«f  MttliaMilad 
them  into  all  truth :  *'  I  came  forth  fMMB  — 


into  the  world,  again  I  leave  the  worki  and  WjBjAa  Father": 

*'  Be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  overcome  the  WOnd.  (0  The  bigh- 
priestly  pr.iyer  (xvii).  "  Father,  glorify  Thy  Son  .  .  .  with  the 
(lory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  wnild  was  .  .  .  th.it  to  as 
many  as  Thou  hait  Riv<-n  Kim,  He  should  pive  ctirnal  life."  "  I 
pray  for  them,  I  (''•')'        '"r  '''e  world     I  pi  ly  'l"cn'.  ;liat 

shall  believe  in  Nic  through  their  Mord,  tlul  they  iiuy  be  one,  as 
Thou  Father  art  in  Me.  and  I  in  Thee," 

(v.)  The  Passkm  fnvifl.  idx.).  (m)  In  the^rden :  the  Reaaiiaohnera 
OMne  to  apprehend  Him.  fall  bark  urxm  the  (nwad  at  Kla  declam- 
Hon  "  I  am  He."    Peter  an<l  Mai.  Iius    (>i)^Bcfore  Annas  at  nicht 

and  Cii.iphas  at  dawn;  !'rtir\  <l  ri:,i!s  (xviti.  IJ-37).  (0)  tVefore 
Pil.lto  (x'.iii.  j!^-4f)).  Jr-u?  dccLirrft,  "My  klrij;i!.  hm  i^  ipit  <jf  ll)i» 
world.  I  h.Tvc  romi.-  into  the  world  that  I  may  hear  u;tni  ss  to  the 
truth  :  e\-cr><jn^  ili  ,;  is  of  the  truth,  hcareih  My  voice  ";  I'llitc  .Tsks 
sceptically  "  What  is  truth?"  and  the  crowd  prefers  ilarabU\s. 
0>)  The  true  kinc  pceaaaUd  t»  the  paopll  •  omcle-kinK;  His 
rejectbn  by  the  Jews  and  aMndonmcM  In  tnen  (xix.  1-16).  (7) 
Jetuscarries  His  cross  toCoteoiha,  and  bcnicHicd  thrrri  ri.^.rn  tvi> 
others;  the  croM's  title  aMTPdate'a  icfMal  to  alter  i:  >  .  1,  .  .  ) 
(r)  The  soldiers  cast  lots  upon  His  garments  and  st-.utili  tunic: 
Mis  mother  with  two  faithful  woriKn  and  the  liclovt-<l  di^^ijUc  at 
the  cross's  foot;  His  commendation  of  His  mother  and  the  <!:-.<  ijjle 
to  c.ith  other;  His  last  t»o  joyinRS  in  dolilx-r.ite  ,11  ojnipli^linicnt 
of  scripture  "  I  thirst,"  "  It  is  actomolished."  He  gives  up  the 
spirit ;  His  bonea  rcnuin  unbroken ;  and  from  Mia  ifMr-laneoa  aid* 
Hood  and  water  um^  (aix.  'i-sji.  M  The  two  mtbles,  Jowph  of 
ArUnatflMa  aiid  Nmdemna.  bind  the  dead  body  in  a  winding 
Aeet  wilti  one  nuadied  pounds  of  precious  spices,  and  place  it  in  a 
new  monument  in  a  near  garden,  "inrr  ihc  ^.Ttikith    .it  h.mfj. 

(vi.)  The  risen  JeaUa,  Lord  .^r.,-i  r..  «J  Av  ).  \l)  Al  rai ;>  'l.r.'.  n  on  the 
Sxst  dav  of  the  week.  Mary  M.icdaivn.  Iirtdiiig  Ihc  »tone  rolled  away 
from  the  jnu  mcni.  run-,  to  tell  IVicr  and  the  bclovod  disciple  th.it 
the  Lord's  Uxly  has  been  removed.  INstcr  and  the  other  disciple 
ran  to  the  |f»vtt  the  iMIcr.  arriving  fint,  fatoa  only  after  Peter 
has  gone  in  and  noted  llie  empty  gra vc-ddttiee— enKrs  and  bdievea. 
After  the»  departure.  Mary  sees  tsro  angels  where  His  body  had  laio 
and  turning  away  Uholds  Jc^us  standing,  yet  recogniies  Him  only 
when  He  addresses  her.  He  bids  her  "  Do  not  tfHicn  Me.  for  l_  have 
not  yet  ascended  "  ;  but  to  tell  His  hrcthrrn  "  I  avcnd  to  .My  f'athcr 
and  to  V'lir  F.i'hcr.  to  My  fjod  arnl  to  yourCod."  And  she  does  »o. 
(ii!  Srri,:i.l  ,1;  pant  rjn  f  XX.  19-2J).  l-iiernn  the  same  flay,  the  doors 
being  shut,  Jesus  appears  amon^t  His  disciples,  shows  ihcm  His 
(piencd)  iHutda  Md  aida*  and  aotonudir  wniiwiqm  ud  cndnwn 
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them  for  the  apostolat*  by  the  words,  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
Me,  io  I  send  you." aiMtbjr  breathing  upon  them  myinc"necct«atlw 
Holy  Spirit:  whose  ains  ye  lemit,  they  are  remitted  to  tiMmi  1 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  rcuincd."  (•)  Third  ap|»rition  and  cnL„ 

ting  sayinc : conclusion  of  entire  booK  UoL  34-31).  Thomas,  who  I  

been  absent,  doubts  the  resurrection  :Jesu*  comes  and  submits  totte 
doubter's  tests,  Thomas  exclaims,  "My  Lord  and  my  Cod  "l 
but  Jesus  declares  "  Dlensed  are  the>'  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed."  "  Now  Jesus.**  concludes  the  writer,  "  did  many 
other  siina.  .  .  .  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that 
lesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Soo  of  God,  and  that  beUeving  ye  may  hm* 
life  in  His  name." 

The  above  anal>-sis  is  rough,  since  even  distantly  placed  sections, 
indeed  the  two  parts  themselves,  are  interrelated  by  delicate  com- 
pk-x  references  on  and  hack.  And  it  omits  the  account  of  the 
aduliirc  -  iMi.  5j-viii.  II):  (a  valuable  report  of  an  actual  occurrence 
which  probably  belonged  to  some  primitive  document  otherwise 
incorpotated  by  the  Synoptists),  because  it  is  nuite  un-Johanninc 
in  vocabulary,  style  and  character,  intercepts  tlic  (kxtpel's  thread 
wherever  placed,  aitd  is  absent  from  its  best  MSS.  It  niao  omits  xaL 
This  chapiter's  first  two  sCtgcs  contain  an  important  Curly  bisto«fcal 
doctiirienl  of  Synoptic  type:  Jesus'  apparition  to  seven  disciples 
by  the  l^ake  of  Galilee  and  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes;  and 
Peter's  threefold  confession  and  Jc'sus'  thrpcfoltl  commi-sion  to 
him.  And  its  third  stage,  Jc-sui'  (irciihecici  to  I'l  lir  ami  to  the 
bdotTd  disciple  concerning  thdr  future,  and  the  declaration  "  This 
is  the  discii^  who  testifies  to  these  thinnmd  who  has  written  them, 
and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true,  k  dtMbtleas  written  by  the 
redactor  of  the  previous  two  stages.  This  writer  imitates,  but  in 
different  from,  the  great  author  of  the  first  twenty  chapters. 

ComfmritoH  with  lie  Synoptitts. — The  following  are  the  motit 
obvious  differences  between  the  orlRinal  book  and  the  Synopti^t». 
John  h.is  a  met.inhy-iical  pmViciic ;  M.itihcw  and  Luke  have  historiral 
proloKuts:  anil  Al.itk  i--  «itln  ut  any  [>i<]l  K:<ir.  The  earthly  scv no 
IS  here  Judca,  indeed  Jerusalem,  with  but  five  breaks  (vi.  I-vii.  10) 
m  the  onlv  long  one;  whilst  over  two-thirds  of  each  Synoptist  deal 
with  Galilee  or  Sanuria.  The  ministiy  here  lasts  about  three  and  a 
half  years  (it  begins  some  months  before  the  first  PiiMiover,  ii.  15; 
the  (east  of  v.  1  is  probably  a  second ;  the  third  occurs  vi.  4 ;  and  OR 
the  fourth,  xi.  55,  Vie  dies):  whilst  the  Synoptists  have  but  the  tme 
l'a.s»C)\xr  i>f  His  death,  after  barely  a  year  of  ministry.  Here  Jesus' 
teaching  contains  no  jMralilcs  .ind  Init  thn-e  allcKorics,  the  Synop- 
tists present  it  as  |>.iraU>Uc  thiuuRh  .ind  tlirc>tit;li.  Hcrr  not  (inc 
exorcism  occun;  in  the  iiynoptists  the  exorcisms  arc  as  prominent 
aallHCHreBMidthtfnwhing.  John  has,  besides  the  passion,  seven 
aeconnta  in  comnon  ^th  the  Synoptists:  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 

ii,  19-34)  ;clcaiMing  of  the  Temple  (ii.  l3-l6):cureo(  the  centurion'a 
ruler's)  servant  (son)  fiv.  46-54);  multiplication  of  the  lonves  (vl 
1-13):  walkinir  ufwin  the  water  (si,  16-31);  nnoinfing  at  Bethatry, 
(xii.  1-8);  entr\  into  Jerusalem  (xii  12-16):  all  unifjue  occiirrence*, 
I  n  the  first.  John  describes  how  the  Bai'ti'.t,  on  Ji  siis  approach,  cries 
"  iViiijld  [lie  Limb  of  Goil,  which  t,i ki  th  aw.iy  the  i-irf.  of^.i Ik- world  " ; 
and  how  he  says  "  1  saw  the  spirit  descending  upon  Him,  and  I  bore 
witness  thnttfaiaia  the  Son  of  Cod."  But  the  Synoatiati,  caneiallr 
Mark,  give  die  dow  steps  in  even  the  apoatles'  reanaation  el  jeaur 
Mrs\i,inic  character;  only  at  Caesarea  Philippi  Simon  alone,  for  the 
first  time,  clearly  dixrems  it,  Jesus  declaring  that  His  Father  has 
revealed  it  to  llim.  and  yet  Simon  is  still  scandalimi  at  the  thought 
of  a  uilleririK  Messiah  (Mark  viii.  18-J4),  Only  some  two  weeks 
before  the  end  is  Iff  prrKlaimcd  Messiah  .it  Jericho  (x.  4r>-4S);  then 
in  Jcrusjli  10,  fi\  e  d.>\  s  before  dying  for  this  upon  the  cross  (xi.  I-IO, 
XV.  37).  As  to  the  Ujplist,  io  all  three  Synoptists,  he  baptizes  Jesus, 
and  in  Maffe  L  II  it  b  JcHO  who  aees  the  Spirit  descending  upon 
HimaeV  <M  Hia  ewtllnf  fmn  benoith  the  water,  and  it  is  to 
Himself  that  God's  vmee  is  addrtand;  in  John,  Jesus'  baptism  is 
is'norrd,  only  the  Spirit  remains  hovering  above  Him,  as  a  sign  for 
the  llapti>t'.s  instniction.  And  in  Matt.  xi.  1-6.  the  Baptist,  sevet.il 
months  after  Ji  rrl  in  .m  i-ne,  semN  from  his  prison  to  asci  rt.iin  if 
Jesus  is  ind'-t'l  the  Messi.ih;  in  John,  the  Baptist  remains  at  large 
so  .IS  .igain  (lii.  J2-56)  to  pnxlaim  Jesus'  lieavenly  provenance. 
Ihc  cleansing  of  the  Temple  occurs  in  the  Synoptists  four  days 
betbl*  Hia  death,  and  instantly  determines  the  hierarrhs  to  seeli  Mis 
dcrtmetion  fM«rtt  nl.  15-18) ;  John  puts  it  three  years  back,  t» mn 
appropriate  I roMlapiace  to  His  complete  cbims  and  work. 

The  pkision>nanntlves  reveal  tlie  following  main  differences. 
John  omits,  at  the  last  supper,  its  central  point,  the  great  historic 
act  of  the  holy  eucharist,  carefully  Ki^  n  by  the  Synoptists  and 
St  Paul,  having  provided  a  highly  doctrinal  equivalent  in  the  discourse 
on  the  living  bread,  here  spoken  by  Jesue  in  Capernaum  overn  vcnr 
btrfoic  the  passion  (vi.  4),  the  day  after  the  multipticatkm  of  tht 
loavea.  Thu  tiaiwferencc  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  chance  hi 
the  relatitms  between  the  time  of  the  Passover  meal  and  that  of  Hia 
death:  in  the  Syn<x>tists,  the  Thursday  evcnins's  supjicr  is  a  tnie 
Passover  meaL  the  lamb  had  been  sLiiii  ih.it  afternoon  and  Jesus  diei 
some  t»"enty-four  hours  later;  in  John,  the  supper  is  not  a  l'as«c>vtr. 
meal,  the  Passover  is  celebrated  on  Triday,  .md  Icus,  priKiaiincd 
hrti  from  the  first,  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  dies  whilst  the  (»a*<hal  Umbs. 
His  pf  totypes.  are  being  slain.  The  scene  in  thejpwden  is  without 
the  agony  o^  Gethsemane:  a  faint  echo  of  iMaMatorfe  anguish  appears 
ialheaacn«illilhaG«MiMl«tfd«ya«iliar.MdtTCathMp«afiatal 
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  tit  dw  fMika  Jen*  htn  Hitmelf  roc*  fonh  to  meet  Hb 

captors,  aad  dMtt  taU  Mck  upoo  the  grauncf,  on  >lis  revealing  Him- 
MH  a.1  Je»iM  of  Nuarath.*  The  Ion;;  scenes  with  Pil;ite  culminate 
in  the  KTcat  sayings  concerning  His  kingdom  not  l>eing  of  this  world 
and  the  object  of  thu  I  li>  coming  being  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
thus  explaining  how,  though  alarming  Idngship  (Mark  xv.  2)  He 
could  be  innocent.  In  John  He  does  not  declare  Himself  Mes»tah 
before  the  Jewish  Sonhedrin  (Mark  siv.  61)  but  declares  Himself 
wipcrmundane  regal  witaeMtoltaltnitb  before  the  Roman  governor. 
The  scene  on  Calvary  dMm  a*  CaBowa:  In  the  Synoptists  the 
soldiers  divide  His  garment*  among  them,  casting  lots  (Mark  xv. 
34);  is  John  they  make  (our  parts  of  them  and  cast  lots  con<  cming 
His  seamless  tunic,  thus  fulfilling  the  text,  "  They  diviitcd  Mv  gar- 
mcnls  among  thi-m  and  ujion  My  vesture  they  ca>t  Int^'':  the 
parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  twice  dcscnbrs  one  fact, 
being  taken  as  witnesaing  to  two,  and  the  tunic  doubttc**  symbol- 
taint  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  in  Philo  the  high  pricat't  aeamle^ 
robe  symbotiiea  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  universe,  expressive  of 
the  Li^tos  {D*  ebritlttU,  xxi.).  In  the  Synoptists,  of  His  followers 
only  women — the  careful,  wcmingly  exhaustive  list?  do  not  inrluHc 
His  mother — remain,  looking  on  "from  afar"  (Mark  xv.  40):  in 
John,  His  mother  stands  uith  thf  two  other  Mary*  .iihI  the  Ix'loved 
disciple  beneath  the  cross,  .izvi  "  from  that  hour  the  disciple  took  her 
unto  bit  own  (house),"  while  in  the  older  litetature  His  mother  does 
aot  •ppenr  in  Jcniaaleai  till  just  brfoM  ftaiMeeil*  ami  with  "  His 
bnthna  "  (Acta  i.  14).  And  John  almie  telb  hew  (he  booea  of  the 
dcnd  body  remained  unbroken,  fntlilliiis;  the  ordinance  as  to  the 
IWSchal  Iamb  (Exod.  xii.  46)  and  how  lilo-»l  and  water  flow  from  His 
spear-iiiercefl  nidc:  tlnu  tin-  I-inib  "  t  ikcth  a»jy  the  sins  of  the 
world  '  by  ihc<!ilinK  H15  1  Ifuvl  whirh  "  fit  inscth  U'*  froin  cvvry  jin  "; 
and  "  He  cometh  by  water  and  bluotl,"  hi>ifirirally  at  His  laptism 
and  crucifixion,  and  mystically  to  r.i(  h  (aithiul  »oiil  in  baptiam  and 
the  cucharisl.  The  story  of  the  risen  Chrut  (xx.)  shows  dcpefldencc 
maadcaMnet  to  the  Synoptic  aocoanta.  Ita  two  balwea hove  each 
•  Mcativ*  awl  a  positive  acena.  The  empty  pave  (i-io)  and  the 
apparition  to  the  MagdaWn  (1  l-lB)  tocher  correspond  to  the  mcs- 
aagc  brought  by  the  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  i-io);  and  the  apparition 
to  the  ten  joyously  b«llevini<  a|>o«lIn  and  then  to  the  sadly 

doubtinc  Thomas  (24-."y)  t  Ji^tclicr  corn  scxniil  to  LuKc  xkIv.  36-43, 
where  liie  eleven  apo«tkM»  jointly  receive  one  visit  from  the  risen 
One.  and  both  doubt  and  believe,  mourn  and  rejoice. 

Tbe  Johaaoine  discourses  reveal  differences  from  the  Synoptists 
m  pnMuad  as  to  be  admitted  by  all.  Here  Jesus,  the  Baptist  and 
Um  witter  apeak  so  much  alike  that  it  is  sometimes  impoaiiblc  to 
ny  wbere  each  speaker  begins  and  ends:  «.g.  in  iii.  27-30,  31-36. 
Tae  epttchcs  dwell  upon  Jeaus'  persoo  and  work,  as  wc  shall  6nd, 
with  a  did.irtic  (.iLiittncss.  jihilowphical  terminology  and  denuncia- 
tory cxi  liiM\ i-ni  ■»»  uiini.Ht  hi  (1  in  tlie  S)  n'jpti5t  m>  inp.  "  This  is 
cttr11.1l  lile,  that  they  may  know  1  hcc  the  only  true  tjixi  and  Icsus 
Christ  whom  Thou  haat  sent  "  (xvii.  3),  is  part  of  the  high-pnc»tly 
prayer;  yet  Pitv  Caimca.  with  the  papal  censor's  approbation,  says. 

It  seems  to  us  impoi^^ible  nut  to  admit  that  we  have  here  docmatic 
developments  expla-at>le  rather  by  the  evangelist's  haUta  at  mind 
than  by  the  actual  words  of  Jesus."  "  I  have  told  you  of  earthly 
thtrik;%  .mil  y.iii  1«  li-  vc  not;  how  shall  ye  l>clieve  il^  I  tell  you  of 
bcaMiily  thins'J  '  "  (oi.  I  J),  and  "  Yc  arc  from  txncath.  I  am  from 
above  "  (v  ill.  J  ^  I,  n\'.  r  uv  a  l'lalo-(l'hili>-)  like  upper.  "  true  "  wurld, 
and  a  lower,  delusive  world.    "  Ye  shall  die  in  your  tins  "  (viii.  31 ) ; 

'*Mamfianya«rfachertbaaei«il''(yiii.4«):''lam  thtdootot 
the  aheep.  an  tbev  that  canw  before  Me  arc  thieves  and  robbers." 
(x.  7,  8);  "  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin  "  (xv.  32} — contrast 
•trorifly  with  the  yearning  over  Jerusalem:  "  The  blorjd  of  Abel  the 
just  '  and  "  the  blooij  of  Zjicharun  ttm  of  Baracbi.is  "  iMatt.  xxiii. 
35-.17  ;  Jnd  "  Father,  forgive  ihcrn ;  (or  they  know  nut  •*  lijl  they  do" 
Luke  xxiii.  ,^4).  And  whilst  the  Syiiopli»t  speeches  .ir.d  artion*  »tand 
in  looM-  and  natural  relation  to  each  other,  the  Jnhaniiinc  deeds  «> 
closely  illu>tratc  the  sayings  that  each  set  cvcr>'whcre  supplements 
Um  other :  the  history  itaell  bcae  tcnda  to ' 


.   ae  long  allegory 

So  with  the  woman  at  the  well  and  "the  liviac  water**;  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  loavca  and  "  the  living  Dread  1  am  the  Light  of  the 
world  "  and  the  blind  man's  cure;  "  I  am  the  Rcaurrcction  and  the 
Life"  and  the  raising  of  Lxzarus;  inilrcd  even  with  the  Tcmplc- 
cleaniing  and  the  pr.ij.liery  to  tli5  rc-urrittion,  Nirodcmus's 
night  visit  and  nu  n  hneri  the  darkr.i  ^•i  r.iiher  than  the  light," 
the  cure  of  the  inoperative  paralytic  ami  "  My  Father  and  I  work 
hilherto."  the  walking  phantom-like  upon  the  water*  (John  vL 
15-41 :  Mark  vi.  49},  and  the  declaration  eonccniastha  tadkaifll. 
"  the  spirit  tt  u  that  quichencth "  (John  vi  fiisiTonly  aan  ii>> 
laeo  Synoptk  wyinn  icaiipear  herei  but  «•  an  slwa  Hoe  gnat 
Bcwmyiaga  fallal  the  Synoptic  apifit. 

Ch^rMUriit'us  and  O'y'evr— Th*  boolt^  danctcficsults  from 
the  continuous  operation  of  four  great  tendencies.  There  is 
everywhere  a  readiness  to  handle  trarlitional,  largely  bistorical, 
matrriali  with  a  sovereign  freedom,  conlroUed  and  lti»\Mt4  by 
doitiiiial  convii.tion:s  aud  devotional  expcricMCa  aiOIWt  ^Illfln 

ia  aveiywbne  ibe  myaOc'a  deep  kiv«  lot  4o«bb^ 


ineaninRs:  e  j  the  "  ap;.i!n  "  in  liL  i,  means,  literally,  "from 
the  beginning,"  to  be  pb.v!sically  bora  again;  morally,  to  become 
as  a  little  chUd;  mystically,  "  from  heaven,  Cod,"  to  be  spiritu- 
ally renewed.  "  judgment "  [Kpiaa),  in  the  popular  s«nse, 
condemnation,  a  future  act;  in  the  m>'5tica]  sense,  discrimination, 
a  prescot  fact.  There  is  everywhere  the  influence  of  certain 
ccnttal  ideas,  partly  identical  with,  but  largely  deYeloprocals 
of ,  tkoM  1m  itfeoMy  opcntha  fa  the  SyiwiKiMa.  Thusiii 
great  terms  aie  diancterwuc  oF,  Or  evea  special  to,  tUs  GoapeL 
"  The  Only- Begot  ten  "  b  most  nearly  reached  by  St  Paul's 
term  "  His  own  Son."  The  "  Word,"  or  "  Logos,"  is  a  teiia 
derived  from  Hcraclcitus  of  Ephcsus  and  the  Stoics,  throi;>;b 
the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo,  but  conceived  here  throughout  ai 
definitely  pcrsonaL  "  The  Light  of  ihc  World  "  the  Jcsuv 
Logos  here  proclaims  ilimsclf  to  be;  in  the  Synoptists  He  only 
declares  His  disciples  to  be  such.  "  The  Paraclete,"  as  in 
Philo.  is  a  "bciper,"  "  iBteiocwMr ";  but  b  Phdo  Iw  b  the 
intelligtUe  mfveise,  wliibi  bere  He  is  a  self  coMdoM  SpUU 
"  Truth,"  "  the  truth,"  "  to  know,"  have  hSM  a  .  / 
and  nignificancc  far  beyond  their  Synoptic  or  even  dldr  : 
use.  And  alMive  all  stand  the  uses  of  "  Life,"  "  Eternal  Life  " 
The  living  ever-working  Father  (vi.  57;  v.  17)  hai  a  Logos  in 
whom  is  Life  (i.  4),  an  cvcr-worUing  Sun  (v.  17),  who  declares 
Ilimsclf  "  the  living  Bread,"  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," 
"  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  "  (vi.  51;  xL  ty,  xiv.  t6):  to 
that  Father  and  Son  quicken  whom  they  wiU  (v.  >i);  the  Father's 
commandment  b  life  everlaslin(,  and  Jesus*  words  are  spsnt 
and  life  (liL  so;  vL  6j,  68).  The  tcfas,  abcidy  SyoofAk,  Uk*» 
over  facte  most  of  (he  eouMtalbiu  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God." 
the  standing  Synoptic  expression,  which  appears  here  only  ia 
iii.  3-5;  xviii.  36.  Note  that  the  term  "  the  Logos  '  is  peculiar 
to  ihc  AjxHalypsc  (xix.  I  il,  ar-.d  the  prologue  here;  but  that,  as 
Light  and  Life,  the  l,ogo'i-con< eption  is  present  throughout  the 
book.  .Ami  thus  there  is  everywhere  a  f.tri\ing  to  contcmptafe 
history  sub  tptck  adrrnitcilis  and  to  englobe  the  succcssivencs 
of  man  in  the  simultaneity  of  God. 

Narraiives  Ptediar  It  J9lm.—0t  Us  Mvm  fntt  qnoboic^ 
doctrinelty  faaterpeeted  "  Otgrn,**  }oho  dttict  tbne»  thi  cmt  «f 
the  ruler's  son,  the  multiplication  of  tin  loaves,  the  waU±l(OB 
the  waters,  with  the  Synoptists:  yet  bete  the  fiift  is  traaafoosat 
almiisi  beyond  recognitii  n;  and  the  two  others  only  t>-pify  aad 
prepare  the  eucharistic  discourse.  Of  Ihc  four  purely  Jobanniae 
signs,  tiso— the  cures  of  the  paralytic  (v.  t-t6),  and  of  the  rr.ta 
born  blind  (ix.  1-34) — arc,  admit tc<lly,  profoundly  symbolicaL 
In  the  first  case,  the  man's  physical  and  spiritual  Ictliargy  MSI 
closely  interconnected  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ever- 
active  God  and  His  Logos.  In  the  second  case  there  is  also  the 
closest  panllel  between  physical  blindnm  aued,  aod  sptntual 
darkacsa  dispeilMl,  by  the  Lofoa-Ui^  is  desciUied  ia  tte 
accompanying  discourse.  Both  narratives  are  doubtkaa  ba«d 
upon  actual  occtirreoees— the  cures  narrated  in  Mark  ti:,  iii.,  \V3  , 
X.  and  sienes  w:tncs.=;cd  by  the  writer  in  laur  ticies;  yet  btr: 
ihcy  do  but  [lirturc  our  Lord  s  spiritual  work,  m  the  hum  in  s^  ul 
aehicved  throui;hijut  Christian  history.  We  cannot  well  cLim 
inure  than  these  three  kinds  of  reality  for  the  first  and  tbe  Ust 
signs,  themlrade  at  Cana  and  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

For  the  marriage-feast  sign  yields  throughout  an  allegorical 
meaning.  Water  atuda  In  tU»  Gospel  for  what  It  alill  but 
symbd;  thus  the  «ater-poU  asm  bete  the  cttcnal  Jcwiik 
ablutlani<-«M  Iwttles  «bidi  tbe  " new  wtne "  ef  theGaspclfc 
to  burst  (Mark  iL  22).  Wine  is  the  blood  of  the  new  covcni&u 
and  He  will  drink  the  fruit  of  the  vine  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xiv.  33-J5);  the  vineyard  where  He  Himself  i*  the 
true  Vine  (Mark  xii.  1;  John  xv.  i).  And  "the  kingdom  o( 
heaven  is  like  to  a  marriage-fcasi  "  (Matt,  xxii-2);  Jii..s  us  the 
Bridegroom  (Mark  ii.  10);  "the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  has 
come  "  (Rev.  xix.  7).  "  They  have  no  wine":  tbe  bopelewnesa 
of  the  old  ooadilioBS  is  announced  bere  by  the  tnie  Israri.  the 
Messiah^  qriritvalnotlier,  the  same  "woman  "who  la  Rer.  xii 
a,  s  "  bnwght  forth  a  maB<hild  wbo  was  to  tuk  all  tkatiota.'* 
Cjirdinal  Ncwaun  adaiiu  that  tbe  latter  wonan  "reprceeats 
the  cfawdi,  tUi  ia  the  fnl  «r  disKt  tMM";  yet  aa  1 
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ii  ccrUinly  tbe  Messiah,  this  church  must  be  the  faithful  Jewish 
church.  Thus  also  the  "  woman  "  at  the  wedding  and  beneath 
the  crois  stands  primarily  for  the  faithful  Old  Testament 
cotnmunity,  corresponding  to  the  beloved  discipie,  the  typical 
^iew  TcMuaent  foUowcr  of  her  Son,  tbe  Messiah:  in  each  case 
tlcdcvotioBal  accommodatioD  to  His  cattbly  oother  is  eqiMlly 
MdilMdlniltwiiii,  Hb  MMvo*  bcr  **  Ity  bdur  it  aot  yet 
CMM^r  &A  iii^  tkt  qrariiolic  tlaiy.  the  Bowot  for  i»mUb^ 
mirade;  in  the  symbolixed  reality,  tke  boor  of  His  demtl^  con* 
ditioo  for  tbe  spirit's  advent;  aad  "  what  is  there  between  He 
and  thee?  "  i.e.  "  My  motives  spring  no  more  from  the  old 
religion,"  words  devoid  of  difficulty,  if  spoken  thus  by  the 
Eternal  Logos  to  the  passing  Jewish  church.  The  t  rar.sfonnation 
is  soon  afterwards  accomplished,  but  in  symbol  only;  the  "  hour  " 
of  tbe  full  SCUM  is  still  over  three  years  oQ.  Already  Pbilo  says 
"  the  Lofos  is  tho  natter  of  tte  tfinml  drinkiat^tMt,"  aad 
*'ktMeldiiatdeck'^htLago»~^teliettot<Mitcr«fler«lMto 
Malt  and  inebrfate  them  "  (De  somm.  it.  37;  Leu.  all.  iii.  96). 
Ihit  In  John  this  symbolism  figures  a  great  historic  fact,  the 
joyous  freshnesi  of  Jesus'  ministerial  beginnings,  as  ir.dir.itcd 
in  the  sayings  ot  the  Bridegroom  and  of  the  new  wine,  a  fresh- 
Bess  typical  of  Jesus'  ceaseless  icnovation  of  souls. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  in  appearance  a  massive,  definitely 
localised  historical  fact,  requires  a  similar  interpretation,  unless 
w  wouM,  in  favour  of  the  direct  historicity  of  •  itoiy  pocnliar 
to  A  pnituidly  alkcorical  treatise,  rata  tbe  hbtoiioKl  tfvtt- 
wnrtliljMtt  fli  tlw  Imidly  Uataikilflbm|lliU  in  precisely  their 
■mmC  coaspieke  nd  vcrwinilar  put.  Ttor  especially  in  Mark, 
the  passing  through  Jericho,  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the 
Temple-cleansing  and  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  hierarths, 
their  next  day's  interrogatory,  "  By  wh.nt  authority  dotst  thou 
these  things?  "  i.e.  the  cleansing  (x.  4fr-xi.  33),  are  all  closely 
interdependent  and  lead  at  once  to  I  lis  discussions  with  His 
Jtnaalem  opponents  (zii.  siii.),  and  to  the  anointing,  last 
topper,  and  passion  (xiv.  zv).  John's  last  and  greatest  aynkolic 
rf0t  npkcoi  thoM  Utlaric  aotlm.  aioct  km  it  it  the  lalaing 
of  Luam  wbfdi  ditcioihei  tho  hisnKhs  to  kiH  Jcsas  {A  4^ 
$7),  and  occasions  the  crowds  which  accomp.iny  and  meet  Him 
oh  His  entry  (xii.  q-iq).    The  intrinsic  irr.prnbabilities  of  the 
narrative,  li  taken  as  direct  history,  are  also  great:  Jesus' 
deliberate  delay  o{  two  days  to  secure  His  friend's  dying,  and 
His  rejoicing  at  the  death,  since  thtis  He  can  revivify  His  fnend 
mud  being  ilis  discipla  to  believe  in  Himself  as  the  Life,  His 
dtlibmia  wiipliijt  over  tlie death  which  He  has  thus  let  happen, 
Hit  ai^er  at  Uwaailar  tmtcf  Laaarns's  other  fiietads;  and 
praying,  as  He  1^  the  FitlMf'  lo  the  prayer  ftactf,  simply 
to  edify  the  bystanders:  all  point  to  a  doctrinal  allegory. 
Indeed  the  climax  of  tbe  whole  account  is  already  reached  in 
Jesus'  great  saying:  "I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  he 
that  bclievcth  in  Me  .  .  .  shall  not  die  for  ever, "and  in  Martha's 
answer:  "  I  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod, 
who  bast  come  into  the  world  "  (xi.  26,  27),  the  sign  which 
follows  is  but  tbe  pictorial  representation  of  this  abiding  truth. 
n»  vatcnalt  for  tbe  aUegory  will  have  been  certain  Old  Tcit8> 
moat  ainaihrei,  but  especially  the  Synoptic  accQaatt  of  Jeto/ 
raisings  of  Jainis's  daughter  and  of  the  widow's  son  (Mark  v.; 
OLtilce  vii.).  Mary  and  Martha  are  admittedly  identical  with  the 
sisters  in  Luke  x.  38-4J,  and  already  some  Greek  fathers  connect 
the  Lazarus  of  this  allegory  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable 
|I<tlkexvi.  10-ji).    In  the  parable  Lazanu  returns  not  to  earth, 
since  Abtaham  foresees  that  the  rich  man's  brethren  would 
«li^>elieve  even  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  in  tbe  corresponding 
•llegory,  Laaarat  does  actually  ifton  to  Kfe,  and  the  Jews 
bdstve  a»  littb  at  to  detetmlne  opoo  hJllhig  the  ytny  Life 
Siimeir. 

Sptdat  DffiadtUt  and  Special  Crtotntst.—Tht  difficulties, 
Umitations  and  temporary'  means  special  to  the  book  arc 
closely  connected  with  its  ready  appeal  and  abiding  power;  let 
ns  take  both  sets  of  thingt  together,  bk  three  ctupkt  ol  inter* 
aaelated  price  and  gift. 

Xhe  book's  method  and  form  are  pervadingly  allegorical,  its 
-JpafeiDct  aad  tin  aat  pralouad^  aaysiktL  Now  fraoi  Rdo  te 


Origen  we  have  a  long  Hellenistic,  Jewish  and  Christian  applica- 
lion  of  that  a!l-embrarir,g  ailcgorism,  where  one  thing  stands 
for  another  and  where  no  factual  details  resist  resolution  Into  a 
symbol  of  religioiu  ideas  and  forces.  Thus  Philo  bad,  in  his 
life  of  Moses,  allegorized  the  Fentateuchal  narrativis  so  as  to 
repiesat  Ub  as  mediator,  sa\iour,  intercessor  of  his  people, 
the  ana  gteat  anu  of  iwelatMn,  and  the  toul't  guide  fum  the 
fahakWarvaili  Into  the  upper  tnwaot.  The  Fooi^  Gatpd 
is  the  noUest  instance  ol  thit  khud  of  litcntaie,  «l  nUdi  the 
truth  depends  not  on  the  facttnl  accuracy  of  the  symbolizing 
appear.-inces  but  on  the  truth  of  the  ideas  and  experiences  thus 
symbolized.  And  Origen  is  still  full  of  spontaneous  sympathy 
with  ili  pervading  allegorism.  But  this  method  has  lost  its 
at  traction ;  t  be  Synoptists,  with  their  rarer  and  slighter  pragmatic 
rearrangements  and  thefr  greater  doseneat  lo  Vtt  Lord's  actual 
words,  deeda,  cjuwileuctt,  wiraoaaent,  now  eaae  haase  to  m 
as  iodcfiakehr  fkhcr  fai  content  aad  itiBMdative  appeal.  Yet 
myitldBB  persists,  aa  the  intuitive  and  emotional  appfehcadon 
of  the  meet  specifically  religious  of  all  truths,  vis.  the  already 
full,  operative  existence  of  eternal  beauty,  truth  and  gootlncss, 
of  mlinite  Personality  and  Spirit  independently  of  our  action, 
and  not,  as  in  ethics,  the  simple  possibility  and  obligation  for 
ourselves  to  produce  such-like  things.  And  of  this  elemental 
mode  of  apprehension  and  root-truth,  the  Johannine  Gospel  is 
tbe  greatest  Jitcsaty  document  and  inceativa  aMaaft;  itt  ulti* 
mate  aim  and  deepest  CDOMnt  retain  all  tbtfr  petotcy. 

The  book  oaalafaia  an  btellectualist,  MMfc;  deteiminist, 
abttiaetiwe  trend.  In  Lake  x.  eternal  life  depends  upon 
loving  Cod  and  man,  here  it  consists  in  knowinq  ;hc  one  true 
God  and  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  In  the  S\ mtinists,  Jc'us 
"grows  in  favour  with  God  and  man,"  passes  through  true 
human  experiences  aitd  trials,  prays  alone  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  dies  with  a  cry  of  desolation;  here  the  Logos'  watchword  is 
"  I  am,"  Be  has  deliberately  to  stir  up  emotion  in  Uiatelfk 
never  prqrt  Itr  Himself,  and  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cnit 
shows  but  pooft  aad  tdf-poaaoaiaa.  Hero  o*  fed  "yccaaoet 
bear,  ctnaoc  baiave,  bccaose  ye  are  got  from  Ood,  not  of  My 
sheep"  (viii.  47,  x.  a6);  "the  world  cannot  receive  the  spirit 
of  truth  "  (xiv,  17).  Yet  the  cthic.il  current  appears  here  also 
strongly:  "he  who  doeth  the  truth,  comeih  to  the  light" 
(iii,  11),  "  if  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments  "  (xiv.  15). 
Libertariaiiism  is  here;  "  the  light  came,  but  men  loved  the 
darkness  better  than  the  light,"  "  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  " 
(iii.  19^  40);  hence  the  appeal  "  abide  in  Me  " — the  branch 
can  ceaat  to  be  ia  Him  the  Vine  (xv.  4,  a).  Indenl  even  those 
first  correnu  ttand  here  for  the  deepest  rcfigiout  tratht,  the 
prevenience  of  Cod  and  man's  affinity  to  Him.  "  Not  we  loved 
God  (first),  but  He  (first)  loved  us  ";  "  let  us  love  Him,  because 
He  first  loved  us  "  (1  John  iv  to,  19);  "  no  man  can  come  to 
Me,  unless  the  Father  draw  him  "  (vi.  4.1),  a  drawing  which 
effects  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  Christ  and  (jod  (iv.  14,  vi  35). 
Thus  man's  spirit,  ever  largely  but  potential,  can  respond 
actively  to  the  historic  Jesus,  because  already  touched  and  made 
hungry  by  tbe  aU«ctual  ^iMl-God  who  made  thu  tonl  akin 
onto  Hhnself. 

The  book  has  an  outer  protective  shell  of  acutely  polemical 
and  exclusive  moods  and  insistences,  whilst  certain  splendid 
Synoptic  breadths  and  reconciliations  are  nowhere  tin  1,.  I,  but 
this  is  primarily  because  it  is  fighting,  more  constiously  than 
they,  for  that  inalienaV  Ie  ideal  of  ,t11  deepest  religion,  unity,  even 
external  and  corjjoraic,  amongst  all  believers.  The  "  Pneu- 
matic "  Gospel  comc5  thus  specially  to  emphasize  certam  central 
hittoticti  factt;  and,  the  moit  cipUcttfy  institutjaoal  and 
tanaoiental  of  the  fear,  to  proclaim  tbe  mott  mtventlMtic  and 
developmental  of  all  Biblical  sayings.  Here  hnleed  JetUt  will 
not  pray  for  the  world  (rvii.  9) ,  "  ye  shall  die  In  yoor  sins,"  He 
insists  to  His  opponents  (viii.  44,  14),  it  is  the  Jews  generally 
who  appear  throughout  as  such,  nowhere  is  there  a  word  as  to 
forgiving  our  enemies;  and  the  commandment  of  love  is  design 
nated  by  Jesus  as  His,  as  new,  and  as  binding  the  disnples  to 
"  love  one  another  "  within  the  commimity  to  which  He  gives 
Hit  ''caapit'*  (sv.  la,  idM.  34*  >$)•  la  the  ^yaoptists,  tbe 
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article  "  John  ».  of  Zebcdcc  "  in  the  Ency.  Bih.  (looi)  b  the  work  of 
a  ticrman  o(  the  advancni  left.  Dr  E.  A  AbUnt  *  UUirmus  hiom 
Letter  to  Spirit  (1903),  Joanniiu  VocabnUty  (1904)  and  Grammar 
(1006)  overflow  with  statittfol  details  and  ever  Kute.  often  fanciful, 
conicctufc  Prafcaaor  F.  C  BwMll'e  TleCM*rf Wirtwy  (190*)  vijor- 
OMlyafcettkoB  the  book**  dooinut  characterwticeend  true  function. 
E.  P.  Scoct'e  n*  Anrflk  Cttfd  (1906)  sivcsa  lucid,  critical  and 
idkiaualy  taapend  Mooant  of  the  Coepd  •  ideM,  auna.  affinitiet. 
iMd aUdii«  i^Bificuofc  (p.  v.  a) 

JOHN  ALBERT  (i4S'>-iSoO.  king  of  Poland,  third  son  of 
^l^fiitiir  IV.  king  of  PoUnd  and  Elizabeth  of  Austria.  As 
OOwn  prince  he  distingviishcd  bimscU  by  hi*  brilliant  victory 
0wr  tke  Talan  at  Kopcrsztyn  in  1487.  He  aucceeded  hii  father 
in  1499.  The  loss  of  revenue  consequent  upon  the  secession  of 
Uthuania  placed  John  Albeit  at  Uw  JMRyof  lh«  BoUali  S^miki 
or  local  diets,  vhere  the  jtbelff,  or  coonliy  gtttiy,  OMde  their 
suh  1<1hs  (Icpcndent  upon  the  lung's  subservience.  Primarily  a 
wsrrior  wilh  a  strong  taste  for  heroic  adventure,  John  Albert 
desired  to  pose  as  the  chamiiion  of  Christ mHom  against  the 
Turks.  Circumstances  seemed,  moreover,  to  favour  him.  In 
hb  brother  Wladislaus,  who  as  kinj;  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
possessed  a  dominant  influence  in  Central  Europe,  he  found  a 
counterpoise  to  the  nuchinalioiu  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
«bo  in  t49a  bad ^^^"^^  an  n'l'*"'^  against  him  with  Ivao  HI. 
of  ICoKOvy,  nUle^  u  aaaefiio  of  Moldavia,  John  Albert  was 
favourably  sftuatcd  for  attacking  the  TurhBi  At  the  tanfereace 
of  Leulschau  in  1494  the  details  of  the  expeditioa  men  arranged 
between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary  and  the  elector 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  \Mih  the  co-operation  of  Stephen, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  had  appealed  to  John  Albert  for 
assistance.  In  the  course  of  I4g6  John  Albert  with  great 
difficulty  collected  an  army  of  80,000  men  in  Poland,  but  the 
ciuMde  was  deflected  from  its  proper  course  by  the  sudden 
iavtaton  of  Galida  by  the  hospodar,  who  apparently — for  the 
wMa  Mibject  is  still  vcty  obicaie— bad  been  misled  by  fcporU 
ii«ai  Hungary  that  John  Albot  ms  beat  npoa  pliidBf  hit 
yoiiBger  brother  Sigismund  OD  the  tbiooe  of  Moldavia.  B« 
that  as  it  may,  the  Poles  entered  Moldavia  not  as  friends,  but 
ai  foes,  and,  after  the  abortive  siege  of  Sucxawa,  v^erc  coni;>cllcd 
to  retreat  through  the  Bukowiua  to  Sni.ityn,  !Kiras5,c(i  uiJ  the 
way  by  the  forces  of  the  hospodar.  The  insulionimaiian  of 
the  xtlackta  seems  to  have  been  one  cause  of  this  disgraceful 
CoUapse,  for  John  Albert  confiscated  hundreds  of  their  estates 
after  bis  return;  in  ^>ite  of  which,  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
Kltininl  his  extraordinary  popularity.  When  the  new  grand 
■Mter  of  th»  Teuunk  oedier,  Frederic  of  Saioagr,  lefitaed  to 
render  homage  to  the  Fielbh  oowil  J«hn  Albert  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  His  intention  of  still  further  humiliating  the 
Teutonic  order  was  frustrated  by  his  sudden  death  in  1501.  A 
valiant  soldier  and  a  m.m  of  much  enlightenment,  John  Albert 
was  a  poor  politician,  rccklcs:>ly  sacrificing  the  future  to  the 
presenU 

(Pol.)  (Cfaooir,  i«te).^^^ 

JOHH  ANGELUS  (d.  1240.  emperor  of  Thc»alonica.  In 
iiji  he  received  the  throne  from  his  father  Theodore,  who, 
•ftcr  a  period  of  exile,  had  re  established  his  authority,  Lli 
owing  to  his  lo»  of  eyesight  resolved  to  make  John  the  nominal 
•overdga.  His  reign  is  chiefly  marked  by  tlic  .iRgrcssions  of  the 
rival  emperor  of  Nicaca,  John  Vatalzcs,  who  laid  siege  to 
Thetsdoaica  in  1*43  and  only  withdrew  npon  John  Angelus  con- 
tenting to  cxdnagD  the  title  "tftpteot '.'  for  the  aubocdinatc 
«M  of  "despot." 

See  &  FhOay.  ffldtory  ^OnMi^  voL  ID.  (1I77K 

JOHN  FREDERICK  I.  dsoj  issi).  called  the  Mflgnanimous, 
elector  ol  Saxony,  was  the  elder  ion  of  the  elector,  John  the 
Steadfast,  and  belonged  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Weltin 
family  Born  at  Torg.iu  on  the  30th  of  June  1503  and  e<Iuc.nted 
a  Luihcrm,  he  t<x>k  some  part  in  imperial  politics  and  in  the 
bu&incss  of  the  kague  of  Schmalkalden  before  he  became 
•lector  by  his  father's  death  in  August  1531.  His  lands  com- 
prised the  wotetB  part  of  Saaony,  and  hiduded  Thwiagfa,  hut 


in  1542  Coburg  was  surrendered  to  form  an  apanag«  for  his 
brother,  John  Ernest  (d.  iS53).  John  Frederick,  who  was  an 
ardent  Lutheran  and  had  a  high  restrd  for  Lntber,  aMtinned 
the  teHgioui  policy  <f  hb  iith«r.  In  1534  >•  imlrtcd  to  mahc 

peace  between  the  German  king  Ferdiiiaad  L  and  Ulrich, 
duke  of  WOrttembcrg,  but  his  general  attitude  was  one  of 

vacillation  between  the  emperor  and  his  own  impetuous  rril- 
teague  in  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse.  He  wasuficn  at  variance  with  I'kitip,  who*e  bigamy  he 
disliked,  and  his  belief  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  Charlr*.  V. 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  Empire  prevented  him  from  pur^j  ng  .my 
dthnite  poliqr  for  the  defence  of  Protestant  itm.  In  1541  hb 
kfmman  bUuiioa  became  duke  «f  Sazooy,  and  cntt 
eyes  upon  the  dectwal  dlgafty.  A aniN«f  qpnndte 
In  1541  Jolte  Ptaderkk  fioinra  Nidwilu  Amsdorf  fate  the  Mc  of 
N'aumburg  in  spite  of  the  ch.iptcr,  who  had  elected  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Jidius  von  Pflug;  and  about  the  same  time  he  seized 
Wurzcn,  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Meissen,  whose  see  waa 
under  the  joint  protection  of  electoral  and  ducal  Saxony. 
Maurice  took  up  arms,  and  war  was  only  averted  by  the  effort. s  of 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  Luther.  In  1542  the  elector  assisted  to  dris-e 
Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick-WolfcnbQttcl,  from  his  duchy,  but  in 
spite  of  this  hb  itktioas  with  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in 
1544  were  very  ankaUe.  TUi  «aS|  however,  oidy  a  hdl  in  th* 
storm,  and  the  emperor  aooil  hOBUI  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the  league  of  ScfamauaMen,  and  especially  John 
Frr.lrrirk  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  support,  or  at  lea-^t  the 
neutrality,  of  Maurice  was  won  by  the  hope  of  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  in  July  1546  war  broke  out  between  Charles  and 
the  league.  In  September  John  Frederick  was  placet!  under  the 
imperial  ban,  and  in  November  Maurice  invaded  the  electorate. 
Hastening  from  touthetn  Germany  the  elector  drove  Maurice  fraa 
the  land,  todt  his  aQy,  Albeit  Aldbiadca,  prince  of  Baymth, 
prisoner  at  Kochlila,  and  ovema  ducal  Siunny.  GUs  piegw, 
however,  was  checked  by  the  advance  of  Chanes  Kotwfth- 
standing  his  valotir  he  was  wounded  and  taken  priv^ncr  ,it 
Muhlberg  on  the  i4ihof  April  1547, and  was  condemned  to  death 
in  order  to  induce  Wittenberg  to  surrender.  The  sentence  wa* 
not  carried  out,  but  by  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg  (May 
1547)  he  renounced  the  electoral  dignity  and  a  pan  of  his 
lands  in  favour  of  Maurice,  steadfastly  refusing  however  to 
make  any  ccncrmbM  oa  religious  matters,  and  remained  in 
captivity  witil  May  is$t,  when  he  tetitmed  t»  the  Thuiingiaa 
hods  whkh  Us  sons  had  been  aflowed  to  retain,  his  retwn 
being  hailed  with  wiM  enthusiasm.  During  Ms  iioqwfaonnient 
he  had  refused  to  accept  the  Interim,  issued  from  Augsburg 
in  May  154S,  and  had  ur^ed  his  sons  10  nwke  no  pr.icr  with 
Maurice.  After  his  rdi-Mie  the  emperor  h.id  ri-torrd  hi» 
(IjKr.itirs  to  him,  and  his  assumption  of  the  elcclnral  arms  and 
title  prevented  any  arrangement  with  Maurice.  However,  af  i  er 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  July  1553,  a  treaty  was  made  at 
Naumburg  in  February  i  SS4  with  hb  soccemor  Augustus.  John 
Ftaderkk  consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  dectoral  dignity,  Imt 
reialiMdfcrhiBiMlftbetiUeof^boniclactar*" 
lands  and  a  torn  of  BMMgr.  Be  mm  Cm  Oe  Vut 
elector  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  Wctaoar  on  the  jrd  of  Muck 
1554,  having  had  three  sons  by  hb  wife,  StbyOa  (d.  ISS4>. 
daughter  of  John  III  .  'luke  of  Cltve*,  whom  he  had  married  in 
I  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ekicst  son,  John  Frederick.  The 
elector  w.-is  a  great  hunter  and  a  hard  drinker,  whose  brave  arvd 
dignified  bearing  in  a  time  of  misfortune  won  for  him  hissuriHUM 
of  Magnanimous,  and  drew  eulogies  from  Roger  Ascbam  Mid 
Mebn^thoa.  lie  founded  the  umvenity  of  Jena  and  a 
bendhcter  to  that  of  Ldpeig. 

See  Mentz,  Johanu  FrisMch  itr  OmtmOHc*  Qttm,  tQQS) :  Kc 
Jokann  Friedrith  ier  GrottmHtitt  (Halle,  1902)  and  L.  von  Rani 

Dtutuhe  CtMhttkte  im  Ztiialltr  ier  Reformation  (Leipzig, 

JOHH  FREDERICK  (iSJo-t?^;),  called  der  Uittlrre.  duke  of 
Sa.iony,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Frederick,  who  had  l>cra 
deprived  of  the  Saxon  electorate  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1547.  Born  at  Torgau  on  the  8th  of  January  1529,  he  received 
a  good  education,  waA  when  hb  father  waa  Imprisnnsd  J&  tS4f 
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ur.  krtook  the  government  of  the  remnant  of  electoral  Saxony 
whkh  the  emperor  allowed  the  ErncsUnc  l)r:infh  of  tlicWctiin 
family  to  keep.  Released  in  1552  Juhn  Frederick  the  elder 
died  two  years  later,  and  kot  three  sor.s  ruled  Ernestine  Saxony 
together  until  1557,  when  John  Frederick  was  made  lole  mler. 
This  arrangement  laUed  until  1565,  when  John  Fiedolcklhlfed 
hi*  iMdi  witk  hk  bivtlMr,  Jotai  Wilkai  (tsi»ifrs), 

wiuki»thfMmMM(kilMmaiVMamt.  TI»driM«w«ttMat. 
«vm  a  fanatka],  Lutheran,  bat  his  rellgtons  Ham  wmt  fradoally 
labordinated  to  the  one  idea  of  regaining  tin  dictoral  dignity 
then  hold  by  Augustus  I.  To  attain  this  end  he  lent  a  -willing 
ear  to  the  schemes  of  Wilhelm  von  Grumbacb,  who  came  to  hia 
court  alwut  1557  and  offered  to  regain  the  electoral  dignity  and 
even  to  acqtiirc  the  Empire  for  his  patron.  In  ipite  of  repeated 
waniinga  fioffl  the  empcrar  FefdlMnd  Joha  Fkcderick  con- 
tiowd  to  protect  Grambach,  and  lii  i$M  his  obstinacy  caused 
Ub  !•  b«  placed  «Bder  the  imperial  baa.  Its  executioo  waa 
flttraitad  to  Anpatos  «*o.  alM  fav  ih*  duka^  brotkw,  Jokn 

quence  of  a  mttilf  the  town  tomodered  in  AprO  1567,  and 
John  Frederick  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Vienna,  his  lands  were  given  to  his 
brother,  and  he  remained  in  captivity  until  his  death  at  Su ycr 
on  tl»e  6th  of  ^^ay  1595.  These  jc.irs  "crr  miinly  occupii  'i 
vitb  studying  theology  and  in  correspondence.  John  Frederick 
matriai  iatify  A(pws  (d.  ISSS)  daughter  of  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Mtmt  Md  widiMr  «l  if  aaricc,  dtctor  of  Saxoay,  and  secondly 
WamMk  (4.  isM  dMghttr  «f  Fwdcifcfc  IIL,  dector  pdatine 
of  the  Rhine,  by  wboiB  he  left  t«o MMkMn  CMmfr  (tft^ 
16 j3)  and  John  Ernest  (i 5(6-1639.  BfariMtli  ihaKd  hK 
husband's  imprisonment  for  twenty-two  years. 

See  A.  BccV,  Jcliar.n  Fritdrick  dtr  UMUrt,  H*noi  cm  Sackstn 

fir|rnr.l,  iHs^):  and  F.  Ortlol^  GmkUdB  4m  OimiktdHI$ken 
iluUi  Jena.  I86ii-ld70}. 

iOHW  OI0R6B  I.  (1585-1656),  elector  of  Saxony,  second  son 
•(  the  elector  Christian  I.,  was  born  on  the  sth  of  March  1585, 
faocwdbtg  to  the  dectorate  in  June  161 1  on  the  death  of  his 
dder  bcotbcr,  Chrfitian  IL  The  iei^^i|ilihal  poattioa  of 
declerd  Stxony  hanDy  kM  ttas  IMT  iMBilit  MMOK  the 
German  Protestants  gave  her  ruler  much  importance  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  At  the  beginning  oi  hb  reign,  however, 
the  new  elector  took  up  a  somewhat  detached  position. 
personal  allegiance  to  Lutheranism  was  sound,  but  he  liLcd 
neither  the  growing  strer^jth  0!  Brandenburg  nor  the  inaeasing 
pnatife  of  the  Palatinate;  the  adherence  of  the  other  branches 
•f  the  Su»o  ruling  house  to  Protestantism  seemed  to  him  to 
want  lh*t  the  haul  «f  clectenl  Sexony  should  throw  his  weight 
Wb&e  «(her  Mihv  lad  h*  «M  FRpared  to  fmor  the  advaoccs 
«r  the  HAAopnitha  Boom  CuheiieBaicr.  Thus  he  wee 
cealty  fadaeed  to  mte  for  the  electtoa  ef  FeidhMad,  tnhirtui 
of  Stjrria,  as  emperor  in  Augv^t  1610,  an  action  which  BulUfied 
the  anticipated  opposition  of  the  Protestant  electors.  The  new 
emperor  secured  the  help  of  John  George  for  the  impending 
campaign  in  Bohemia  by  promising  that  he  should  be  undisturbed 
In  his  iK  s^rs«ion  of  certain  ecclesiastical  lands.  Carrying  out 
Ma  share  of  the  bargain  by  occupying  bilesia  and  Lusatia,  where 
he  tfipleyed  ntich  clemency,  the  Suon  elector  had  thus  some 
am  IB  driving  Acrferich  V^dccter  pdetiae  of  the  Rhine,  from 
B^enh  nd  to  tn/ttig  hvMUMm  in  that  couMry.  the 
crown  of  which  he  himself  had  prevtoM|y  whwl  GndnOy, 
however,  he  was  made  uneasy  by  the  obvloue  trend  of  the  im- 
perial policy  towards  the  annihilation  of  ProtcsUntism,  and  by 
a  dread  lest  the  ecclesiastical  lands  should  be  taken  from  him; 
and  the  issue  of  the  edict  of  restitution  in  March  i6:<)  put  the 
coping-stone  to  his  fears.  Still,  although  clamouring  vainly 
for  the  exemption  of  the  electorate  from  the  are*  covered  by  the 
ctti.  John  Geeite  took  ao  decided  Bcasares  to  break  his 
gBUnra  with  the  caipcrer.  H»  ^  hwlaed.  in  Febraary  i6jx 
cdl  a  meeting  of  Protestant  pciaeaa  al  UMi  ^  ^  *P>t' 
«r  the  appeals  of  the  preacher  MattUa  Ho*  «eB  Behenegg 
(1580-164;)  he  cortentcd  himself  with  n  formil  protest.  Mean- 
«hik  Gsstavus  Adolpbus  bad  landed  in  Germany,  and  the  dectoe 
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had  refused  to  allow  him  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  \Vil(tnl)crg,  thus 
hindering  his  attempt  to  relieve  Mag'lcburp;-  liut  John  (icorgc's 
reluctance  to  join  the  I'rolcstants  disappeared  when  the  imperial 
troops  under  Tilly  began  to  ravage  Saxony,  and  in  September 
163 1  be  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  king.  The 
Saxon  troops  were  present  at  the  battle  «f  Breitenf  eld,  but  were 
rooted  tar  tlv  *— tfaaeieBtOK  hivMttaieitiat  Mfaty  ia 
flight.  Nwirthiiaa  heaeaatoali  the  effiedm.  Manhlacuito 
Bohemia  the  Samoa  occupied  hague,  but  John  Georse  soea 
began  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  cooiequently  his  soldien 
osTt  rrr)  H'.lle  resistance  to  \Vallcr,  4cin,  who  drove  thfm  )>ack 
into  Saxor.y.  However,  for  the  prcsrnt  the  ctTorts  of  C'iU3ta%'US 
Adolphus  privi:n!rd  the  elector  from  deserting  him,  but  the 
position  w.is  changed  by  the  death  of  the  king  at  LULsen  in  i6j>, 
and  the  refusal  of  Saxony  to  join  the  Protestant  league  under 
Swedish  leadership.  Still  letting  his  troops  fight  ia  a  desultory 
teHoB  against  the  imperialists,  John  George  ogaia  aefotiatad 

for  pcaoc^  aad  ia  Majri6i5  lie  fioadadcd  the  iaipMUBt  Imir 
of  #n«ae  with  PeidiMad  JL  Bii  imard  mw  LbhIIi  aid 

certain  other  additioai  of  territory;  the  rctentioa  hy  hb  Ma 
Augustus  of  the  archbUMpric  of  Magileburg;  and  lome  OOOM* 

fions  with  rcg.iril  lo  the  edict  of  restitution.  Ai.-nct  at  onceht 
di  vl.ircil  i\.ir  .jji'  n  the  Swedes,  but  in  October  1636  he  was  bcatea 
at  Wittiti-ck;  .Tri'l  ^raxuny,  ravaged  impartially  by  both  sides, 
was  soon  in  a  deplorable  condition.  At  length  in  September 
164$  the  elector  was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the 
Swedes,  who,  however,  retained  Leipzig;  and  as  (at  as  Saxony 
was  coooeraed  this  ended  the  Thirty  Yeaia'  Vhw.  After  the 
fwaca  fli  Wirtfhatfa^  which  irfth  Kind  ta  Saaony  did  littit 
eaore  thaa  eoafina  the  tfeatjr  «f  Pkatac^  Joha  Ceorfe  died 
00  the  Sth  of  October  1656.  Although  not  without  poiitlad 
acumen,  he  was  not  a  great  ruler;  his  character  appears  to 
have  been  harsh  and  unlovely,  and  he  was  .-.i  iiftcd  to  drink* 
He  was  twice  married,  and  in  addition  to  his  succcisor  Joha 
George  II.  he  left  three  sons,  Augustus  (1614-1680),  Christian 
(d.  1091)  and  Maurice  (d.  x6Si)  who  were  all  endowed  with 
lands  ia  SuoosTt  iad  wha  fooadad  cadtt  faiandHi  «f  the  BuoB 

JCBM  Gaamam  IL  (t6tj-t68o),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bora 
oathisiat  of  May  ilfj.  la  tdgT,  jatt  after  hia  accaaiaa,  h* 
made  aa  arrangement  with  Vk  tluee  heethets  wiUI  theohixt  a( 

preventing  disputes  over  their  separate  territories,  and  in  1664  he 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Louis  XIV.  He  received 
money  from  the  French  king,  but  the  e.tistcriCL'  of  a  strong  anti- 
l'"rench  party  in  Saxony  iniluccd  him  occaj.ionally  to  respond 
to  the  ovcrtu.'LS  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  i  ht-  elei  loi's 
primaiy  interests  were  not  in  politics,  but  in  music  and  art. 
He  adMNdDraden,  which  under UabecaoK  the  musical  centre 
of  CM—yt  wdeoaiiiis  foteiga  laosifians  and  others  be 
fithiwd  iwaial  iifw  ■  hifin  anil  iplrinlitl  rniirt.  snrl  hii  nriial 
waa  the  eanataBt  aceae  of  Matal  aad  other  lestivah.  lUl 
expenditure  compdbd  Mm  is  iMi  to  grant  greater 
ro'-.t:iil  over  monetary  matters  to  the  estates,  a  step  which 
Laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  system  of  finance  in  Saxony. 
John  George  died  at  F'rciberg  on  the  ?  jiid  of  August  16S0. 

John  Geokcc  III.  (1647-1691),  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
only  son  of  John  George  II.,  was  born  on  the  :oth  ■!  j  j:h  1617. 
He  forsook  the  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  his  father  and  in 
June  1683  Joiaed  an  alliance  against  France.  Having  raised  the 
irat  Maading  amy  ia  the  ekctorau  he  helped  to  diiwe  the  Tuika 
from  Viaaaa  hi  Septeaber  iMa^  ieadfan  Ha  am  with  gicat 
gallantly;  hat  disgusted  with  the  attitude  o(  the  eo^ierar 
Leopold  L  after  the  victory,  he  retumed  at  once  to  Saxony. 
However,  he  sent  aid  to  Leopold  in  1685.  When  Louis  XIV.'s 
armies  invaded  Germany  in  September  i0fi8  John  George  was  one 
of  the  first  to  i..ke  up  arms  agai.ist  the  French,  and  after  sharing 
in  the  capture  of  Mainz  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  imperial  forces.  He  had  not,  however,  met  with  any 
notable  success  when  he  diedat  TObiacen  on  the  i  nh  of  Septem- 
\m  1691.  Like  his  father,  he  waa  very  fond  of  music,  but  he 
appean  to  have  been  less  extravacaal  than  Joha  Gcot»  U. 
His  wife  was  Aaaa  Sophia,  daughter  fli  Pccdciick  lU.  klcit«l 
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DeanMrk,  and  both  fell  ion,  Jflhs  Oenf*  mA  fkcderick 
Augustus,  became  electors  of  Stmy,  ibt  htttc  llw  bcoooung 

Ling  of  Polaad  as  Augustus  II. 

John  Georcf.  IV.  (i668-i6g4),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  born  on 
the  iSlh  of  October  i66S.  At  the  be^innsng  oi  his  reign  his 
chief  adviser  was  Hans  Adam  von  Sthoning  (1641-1696),  who 
couueUed  a  luiion  between  San>ny  and  B  randenburg  and  a  more 
ilHkpcadent  attitude  towards  the  emperor.  In  accordance 
«fck  Ikb  advtot  csruin  prafionk  wen  put  bcfoit  LMpoid  I. 
t»  itMch  he  iffiMd  to  agree;  aad  coai«nientIy  tbeSuoB  Uooiit 
irithdrew  from  the  imperial  army,  a  proceeding  which  led  the 
chagrined  emperor  to  seize  and  imprison  Schdning  in  July  1692. 
Although  John  George  was  unable  to  procure  his  minister's 
release,  I-copold  managed  to  allay  the  elector's  anger,  and  early 
in  1693  the  Saxon  soldiers  rejoined  the  imperialists.  This 
ckctor  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  passion  for  Magdalene  Sibylle 
von  NddlcMU  (d.  1694),  created  in  1693  countess  of  Rochlitc, 
whom  en  Ua  ■eeeMfan  be  paUidy  eiieblishcd  as  his  imums 
JokB  Oe«|e  bft  D»  kgidBate  iMie  when  be  died  OB  ths  aytb 
•f  A|Mfl  1694* 

JOm*  HAURICB  OF  NASSAU  (1604-1679),  sturntmcd  the 

Brazilian,  was  the  son  of  John  the  ^'ounKcr,  count  of  Nassau- 
Sieg'-n-Dillenburg.  and  the  grandson  of  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  \^  l  li  ini  i!iL-  Silent  and  the  chief  author  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  his 
COasiD,  the  stadtholdcr  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  and  was  by 
Vm  feoOMMended  to  the  directon  ol  the  Dutch  West  India 
ConptBgr  In  l6g6 1»  be  fovemor-geaeial  of  the  new  dominion  in 
Bnail  recent^  cwqweicd  by  the  cempUf.  Ha  landed  at  the 
Redfe,  the  port  el  ?efiuunbuco,  and  tbe  chief  stieagheM  of  the 
Dutch,  in  January  if  ;;.  By  a  series  of  successful  expeditions 
he  gradually  exiomkil  the  Dutch  possessions  from  Scrgipc  on 
the  siiuih  lo  S.  Lujs  de  Maranham  in  the  north.  lie  likewise 
conquered  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  St  (jenrge  del  .Mina  and 
St  Thomas  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  \\  iih  iKl'  a  .-iuance  of 
tlw  famous  architect,  Pieter  Post  of  Haaxlcm,  he  transformed  the 
Recife  by  buikUng  a  new  town  adorned  with  iplendid  public 
•ditkesaadtudcQS.  which  wis  called  after  hi*  name  Mamitalad. 
By  hb  ftatcananlike  policy  be  bnoffat  tbe  ooleny  Into  a  dou 
ieurishing  condition  and  succeeded  even  In  reoonciling  the 
Portuguese  settlers  to  submit  quietly  to  Dutch  rule.  His  large 
schemes  and  lavish  expenditure  alarmed  however  the  parsi- 
monious directors  of  the  Wi-^^t  India  company,  but  John  Maurice 
refused  to  ret  jin  his  post  unless  he  was  given  a  free  hand,  and  he 
returned  to  Europe  in  July  1644.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  Fied.ni  k  lUmy  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  tbe  Stales  ainqri  and  lie  took  pait  in  the  cuipiigDs  of  1 64s  and 
1646.  When  the  war  «ts  ended  by  Iba  peace  of  Mliuiler  fai 
January  1648,  he  accepted  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  the 
post  of  governor  of  Qeves,  Mark  and  Ravcnsberg,  and  later  also 
of  Mindcn.  His  succcsr,  ir»  th--  Rhi-n  l.'nd  was  as  gre  it  is  it  h  nl 
been  in  Brazil,  and  he  proved  li  ini:-<  !f  a  most  able  and  w  i^c  niU  r. 
At  the  end  of  1657  he  was  afip'-'in'td  bead  of  the  order  of  St  Julin 
and  made  a  prince  of  the  Kmpirc.  In  1664  he  came  back  to 
Holland;  when  the  war  broke  out  with  En^and  sappoited  by 
an  inwaiion  ffoa  tbe  bishop  of  Mttnstcr,  be  wu  aniaiated  com- 
aiander-{n-chleroftheDtMchfofOM«Bli»d.  Tbmqib  hampered 
In  his  command  by  the  restrictions  of  tbe  states-generaJ,  he 
repelled  the  invasion,  and  the  bishop,  Christoph  von  Galen,  was 
forced  In  conclude  p<ace.  His  r.-irnp.ii^ivn^  was  not  yd  at  an 
end,  for  in  1673  he  was  apixjiiitcd  by  the  stadtholdcr  \\  111. 
to  command  the  forces  in  Fricsland  and  Groningen,  and  to  defend 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Provinces.  In  1675  his  health  com- 
■dled  bim  to  give  up  active  military  service,  and  he  spent  his 
■at  yaai*  in  bis  beloved  Clcvca,  where  be  died  on  tbe  wtb 
«f  Ooceabir  itn,  Ite  bouie  wUdi  be  bnilt  at  tbe  Hague, 
named  after  Mm  tbe  Haulls-buis,  now  contains  the  splendid 
coUecUoBS  of  pictures  so  well  known  to  all  admirers  of  Dutch 
an. 


•  This  name  it 
man  htmvH  ik  his  uj 


usually  written  loan,  the  form  used  by  the 
tie  facMe  to  Netschei^  Ui 


BtBLiocKArnv.— CasMrBaitacut.  Renm  ptr  tOmnimm  im  BrmmUt 

et  alibi  nuper  KriMrum  hiiloria,  tub  praffectura  tliustriisimi  comitis 
J.  .Mauritii  Saism-tat  (Annterdam.  1647):  L.  Driewcn,  Lrbtn  du 
F\lrsUn  Jokamn  Uoriit  nm  Nauau  (Ucrlia,  1849):  D.  Ve 
Latn  MS  Jmam  Mmnkt  Ontf  wm  HmmhSkmi 

1840). 

JOHN  0'  GROATS  ROUSE,  a  spot  ontbonOllbcoast  of  Caith- 
ness, Scotland,  14  m.  N.  of  Wick  and  t{  m.  W.  erf  Duncansby 
Head.  It  is  tbe  mythical  site  of  an  octagonal  bouse  said  to  have 
been  cmtcd  eaify  in  the  >6(h  centiuy  hgr  one  John  Craot,  • 
DntchmoB  who  bad  migrated  to  the  north  of  Scotland  by  pe^ 
mission  of  James  IV.  According  to  the  legend,  other  menbcn 
of  the  Grool  family  followed  John,  and  acquired  lands  around 
Duncansby.  When  there  were  cjght  Grool  families,  disputes 
bef^an  to  arise  as  to  precedence  at  aiwiual  kasts.  These  squabbles 
Juliii  Oroot  is  said  to  have  settled  by  building  an  octagonal  house 
which  had  eight  entrances  and  eight  tables,  so  that  the  head  of 
each  family  could  enter  by  his  own  door  and  sit  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table.  Being  but  a  few  miles  south  of  DuooetUead*  John 
o'  Groat's  is  n  colloquial  term  for  the  nosl  northerily  pdbit  «l 
SoMliad.  TheiitaollbBlinditlsnalbHfldiaf  ismsrkedbyaa 
outline  traced  hi  twf.  Descoadaats  of  the  Groet  famUy,  oov 
Croat,  still  livebltboaeighbourhood.  The  cowry-shell,  Cyfnm 
tiiropcca,  L>  locally  known  as  "  John  o'  Groat's  burky." 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  an  .Xn  .  ncan  educational 
institution  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, U.S.A.  Ii&trustccs,  cbo&cn 
by  Johns  Hopkins  (i  794-1873),  a  successful  Baltimore  merchant, 
were  incorporated  on  the  a4th  of  August  t&67  under  a  general 
act  "  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  state  of  Mary, 
land."  But  nothing  was  actually  done  nnlil  after  the  death  of 
Johns  Hopkins  (Dec.  34, 1873),  when  his  fortono  of  97.000,000 
was  equally  divided  between  the  projected  university  and  a 
hospital,  also  to  bear  his  name,  and  intended  to  be  an  auxiliary 
to  the  medical  school  of  the  university.  Tie  trustees  of  the 
university  consulted  with  many  prominent  educationists, 
notably  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Andrew  D.  White  of 
Cornell,  and  James  B.  AngcU  of  the  university  of  Michigan;  oa 
tbe3olhof  December  1874  they  elected  Daniel  Coit  Oilman  iq.9.) 
president.  Tbe  univcnity  was  foimaUy  opened  on  tbe  jtd  e( 
October  itTd,  when  an  address  wis  delivered  by  T.  H.  Huiley. 
The  first  year  was  largely  given  up  to  consultation  amon>;  the 
newly  chosen  professors,  among  whom  were — in  Greek,  b.  L. 
Gilderslccvc;  in  mathematics,  J.  J.  Sylvester;  in  chemistry,  Ira 
Rcm-sen;  in  biology,  Henry  Ncwcll  Martin  (1843-1896);  in 
zoology,  William  Keith  Brooks  (184&-1908);  and  in  pb>-sics, 
Henry  Augustus  Rowland  (1848-1901).  Prominent  among  later 
teachers  were  Arthur  Caylcy  in  mathematics,  the  Semitic  scholar 
Paid  Uawt  (b.  1858),  Gtanville  Stanley  Hall  in  |ieiychol««y, 
MaoriceBiooBiiidd  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  phflolegytJnmen 
Rendel  Harris  in  Biblical  philology,  James  Wiboo  Blight  in 
English  philology,  Herbert  B.  Adams  in  history,  and  Richard 
T.  Kly  (1).  iSyi)  in  <  rorKini;.:  1.  Thtt  university  at  once  became 
a  pinnccr  in  the  Unitui  StaU  s  in  teaching  by  mcansof  seminary 
cnur^.!,  a:n!  Ijbor jtorit-,,  a;]d  it  has  Iwtn  eminently  suk.c«.~si.f ul 
in  encouraging  rest  ari,  h,  in  wn  ntific  production,  and  in  preparing 
its  students  to  become  instructors  in  other  colleges  and  uaiwes^ 
litics.  It  includes*  college  in  which  each  of  fiveparalkl< 
taadstoibed^reeofBadMorof  Arts, but  lurqniftBtlon  has  I 
established  chiefly  by  its  other  two  departments,  the  gmduntn 
school  and  tbe  medical  Khool.  The  graduate  scbool  oSem 
courses  in  philos<iphy  and  psychology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  historical  and  economic  science,  language  and  literature, 
and  toiifers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  at  least  three 
years'  residence.  From  its  foundation  the  university  bad  novel 
features  and  a  liberal  administration.  Twenty  annual  fellow 
ships  of  Iseo  each  wflM  opened  to  the  graduates  of  aqy  < 
VMrognpiiiy  and  iaboiatory  paydiology  were  among  tbe  1 
sdencea  fostered  by  the  new  university.  Such  eminent  oot* 
siders  were  secured  for  brief  residence  and  lecture  courses  as 
J.  R.  Ixiwcll,  F,  J.  Child,  Simon  Nrwcomb,  H.  E.  von  Hoist, 
F.  A.  Walker,  Willi.im  J.unc^,  Sidney  Lanier,  James  Br>LC, 
i;.  A.  Fritnian,  W.  W.  Gf»odwiii,  and  .Mited  Kus'<-I  Wallace. 
Ptcsidcat  Oilman  gave  up  bu  prcsidenUai  duties  on  the  1st  od 
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September  1901,  Ira  Remten'  sacceeding  hfm  In  the  office. 
The  medical  department ,  inauguniletl  in  1803,  is  cloudy  .iiTiIiatcd 
with  the  excellently  equipped  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (opened 
in  1889),  and  is  actually  a  graduate  school,  as  it  admits  only 
ttudcots  holding  the  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The 
tfcfne  of  Doctor  of  Metlidne  ii  coatored  after  (our  years  of 
■KicmhJ  «tB4yi*od  •dvMcedcBiianw  agewd.  Thedepart- 
MHtllimteRMMlMnbtvelwcii  WiBiuiiOiler(b.  1849)  and 
Winui  Henry  Welch  (b.  1S50). 

Hietndldings  of  the  university -were  in  1901  an  unprctentiuus 
froup  oti  crowded  ground  near  the  businf^s  centre  of  !hc  ciiy. 
In  IQO?  a  new  site  was  secured,  containing  about  125  acres  amid 
pleasant  surroun>lings  in  the  northern  suburbs,  and  new  build- 
ings were  designed  in  accordance  with  a  plan  formed  with  •  view 
tosccure  harmony  and  symmetry.  In  1907  the  libraiy  contained 
awn  thsa  ijj^ooo  bmmd  vdumes.  Among  the  numerous 
fobliditioiM  issued  bjr  the  vafvnsity  press  are:  American 
Journal  of  Uethematic:,  Studies  in  Historical  and  Polilical 
S<i«nfe,  Rf print  of  Economic  Tracts,  A  mrrican  Journal  of  Philo' 
logy.  Ci?nt'ibut!r>ns  to  Assyriology  and  Semitic  Vh-li^Icry,  }fodrrn 
Lanfuci^e  Xi'lcx,  Antfrican  C/icntical  Journal,  Anrrican  Journal 
of  Insanity,  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Almosplieric  Electricity, 
Reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  and  Reportt  of  Me 
Maryland  Weather  Service.  The  institution  is  aaintained 
chiefly  with  the  proceeds  of  the  eodownent  fund.  It  also  receives 
aM  horn  the  ittte,  and  duifcs  tdtiea  fees.  Its  government  is 
eatrnaled  to  a  board  of  trustees,  while  the  direction  of  n!Tnin  of 
•  Stiletty  academic  nattire  is  delegated  to  an  academic  council 
and  to  department  boards.  In  1907-1908  the  regular  faculty 
numbered  17:;,  and  there  was  an  enrolment  of  6S3  students,  of 
whftrn  51H     rc  in  post  praduate  courses. 

On'the  htuory  <A  the  university  tee  Daniel  C  Cilman.  TheLaunch- 
ii^ga^Vmmmty  (New  y«ri^  sgoOtMd  the  umhI  Mpeiti  of  the 

JOHNs'oM,  ANDREW  (1S08-187S).  seventeenth  president  of 
the  UtiiicJ  Statrs,  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
SQth  of  Dccmbtr  iSo.S.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  hii  father 
died  whrn  .\ndtcw  was  four  years  old.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  his  spate  hours  being  spent  in  acquiring 
thenidimcaUofaacdiKatiMi.  He  leariied  to  lend  (ron  •  book 
contained  aelecUd  ontiooa  «f  great  Biil^  and  Aaatrican 
iUCcamea.  The  young  Ufkr  went  to  Lainena  Couit  House, 
Sooth  Carolina,  In  t9u.  to  work  at  his  trade,  bttt  Ktumed  to 
Raleigh  in  i8?6  anri  soon  after-ivar  1  rvmnvid  to  Greenevillc  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  He  m.uricd  during  the  same  year 
Eliza  MrCardIc  (1S10-1S76),  much  his  superior  by  birth  and 
education,  who  taught  him  the  common  school  branches  of 
karni.ig  .in  1  was  of  great  asisistancc  in  his  later  career.  In  East 
Tennessee  most  of  the  people  were  small  (armcxa,  wbila  West 
Tennessee  wasatandof  grea  l  slave  plantatiooil  Jdinaoa  began 
ia  politics  to  flfipose  the  aristocratic  cknNBt  tad  became  the 
apmtcsaiaa  and  champion  of  the  poorer  and  khouring  classes. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  GreencviUe  and  in  1  Sjo- 
i8j4  was  mayor.  In  1834,  in  the  Tennessee  conslitutiuiul  con- 
vention he  endeavoured  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  slaveholders 
by  basing  representation  in  the  slate  legislature  on  the  wlute 
population  alone.  In  1835-1837  and  1839-1841  Johnson  was 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  Stale  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  1841-1S43  of  the  state  Senate;  fa  both  houses  he  uniformly 
apbeU  the  cause  of  the  "  coaunoa  people,"  and,  ia  addition, 
oppoaed  Icgialation  for  "internal  iaiproveaients.''  Re  •oon 
Wae  Itcqpiized  as  the  political  champion  of  East  Tennessee. 
Though  his  favourite  leadets  became  Whigs,  Johnson  remained 

a  Democrat, aadhiiSiecaawaaaed the atatetovVaaBoRB for 

president. 

'  Ira  Kem^m  w.is  Vorn  in  New  York  City  on  the  loth  of  February 
•846,  iraduuied  at  the  rollicc  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1865, 
Mud  led  attbe  New  York  rri:ii  f;n  of  physician*  .in<l  vurRcon*  and  at 
Che  umvcfMty  of  Ce«ingen,  wa*  professor  of  chcnii»try  at  Williami 
Cflllm  10187271876.  and  in  1876  beouno  prafaaaor  of  efcemUtry 
at  Johna  Hopkins  University.  He  ptiWiihcd  ummg  t«««>oiM  of 
chemistr>-.  organic  and  inornniibwbkbwcrofcpHWiiwd  la  Em 
and  were  translated  ahroadTla  itn  be  fouaded  i^Awmican 
Cmtnueal  JourntL 
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In  184  J  he  was  elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representative* 
and  there  rcniair.eil  for  ten  ycart  until  his  district  was  gcrry>- 
mandcrcd  by  the  Whigs  and  lie  lost  his  scat.  But  beat  once 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  governor  and  wasefccted  aad 
re-elected,and  was  then  scat  totbe  United  States  Senate.eervli« 
from  1857  to  ildt.  Ae  gowetner  (1853-1857)  he  pravedto  be  able 
andnoniiarlfaaa.  Rechamptonedpopulareducation  and  recom- 
mended the  homestead  policy  to  the  national  government,  and 
from  his  sympathy  w  ith  the  working  classes  and  his  oft-avowed 
pride  in  his  former  calling  he  became  known  as  the  "  mechanic 
governor."  In  Congress  he  proved  to  be  a  tireless  adv-ocate  of 
the  claims  of  the  poorer  whites  and  an  opponent  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas,  supported  the 
Polk  administratloo  on  the  Issnca  of  the  Mcaaeaa  War  and  the 
Oregon  boundary  coatroveray,  aad  dton^  vot&ig  for  the  edmfo- 
sion  of  free  Gdifomla  deaaaaded  national  protection  for  slavery. 
He  ate  advocated  the  hoaiestead  law  and  low  tariffs,  opposed 
the  policy  of  "  internal  improvements,"  and  was  a  rcalous  worker 
for  budget  economies.  Thotigh  opposed  to  a  monopoly  of  politi- 
cal power  in  the  So-ith  by  the  y-jc-t  slivrho!  lers,  he  deprecated 
anti-slavery  agitation  (even  favouring  denial  of  the  rij^t  of 
petition  on  that  subject)  as  threatening  abolition  or  the  dinols* 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  went  with  his  sectional  leaden  ao  Isr  es  to 
demand  freedom  of  choice  for  the  TenrHeries,  and  protect  ton 
for  slavery  where  ft  caisted— «tfa  evca  so  late  as  i860.  He 
supported  fa  iMo  the  tdtra-Denocntlc  ticket  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  but  he  did  not  identify  the  election  of  Lincoln  with 
the  ruin  of  the  South,  though  he  thought  the  North  should  give 
renewed  guarantees  to  slavcrj-.  But  he  followed  J.^ckson 
rather  than  Calhoun,  and  above  everything  else  set  his  1o\t  of 
the  Union,  though  bcUeving  the  South  t o  be  grievously  wronged. 
He  was  the  only  Southern  member  of  Congress  who  opposed 
secession  and  refused  to  "  go  with  his  sUte  "  whea  It  witfadrew 
from  tbeUoioa  in  i86t.  In  the  Jndgmcatef  a  les^ opponent 
(O.  P.  Hortea)  **  perbape  no  nan  bi  Congress  exerted  tne  same 
inflneaeeoQ  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  **  as  Johnson.  During  the  war  he  suffered  much  for 
bis  loy-alty  to  the  Union.  In  March  1862  Lir.:oIn  rr,  i  !c  h.in 
military  governor  of  the  part  of  Tennessee  captured  from  the 
Confederates,  and  after  two  years  of  autocratic  rule  (tsith  BlUCh 
danger  to  himself)  he  succeeded  in  organising  a  Union  fMren^ 
ment  for  the  stale.  In  1864,  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  mr 
DemocnU  and  to  phase  the  border  sutes  that  bad  remained 
in  the  Union,  Johnaoa  was  aenlaated  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincoln. 

A  month  after  the  {aaugaration  the  murder  of  Lincoln  left 
him  president,  with  the  great  problem  to  solve  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  All  his  past  career  and  utterances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  would  favour  the  harshest  measures  toward  ei- 
Confederates,  hence  his  acceptability  to  the  most  radical  republi- 
cans. But,  whether  because  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
t  reason  of  individuals  and  ef  Stages,  Or  was  influenced  by  Sewaid, 
or  simply,  once  in  responsible  position,  separated  Republican 
party  politics  from  the  question  of  constitutional  interprr  tatlon. 
et  leatt  he  speedily  showed  that  he  would  be  innucnceJ  by 
no  acrimony,  and  adopted  the  lenient  reconstruction  [>v\ky  of 
Lincoln.  In  this  he  had  for  some  time  the  cordial  su[)port  of 
his  cabinet.  During  the  summer  of  1865  he  set  up  provisional 
civil  governments  in  all  the  seceded  slates  eiccpt  Texas,  and 
within  a  few  months  all  those  states  were  rcorgani*ed'  aod 
applying  for  readmission  to  the  Union.  The  ndical  cnapcss 
(Republican  by  a  large  majority)  sharply  eppaaad.  Ob  pha 
of  rtaterttion,  aa  tbqr  bad  opposed  Uncatoli  plan:  ilert« 
became  the  menbett  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  Stat« 
(when  readmitted)  would  almost  certainly  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crats; secondly,  because  relatively  few  of  the  Confederates 
were  punished;  and  thirdly,  bccasne  the  newly  organized 
Southern  States  did  not  give  polilical  righn  to  the  negroes. 
The  question  of  t  lie  status  of  the  negro  proved  the  cna  ef  tb* 
issue.  Johnson  was  opposed  to  general  or  inuncdiate  BCgM 
suffrage.  A  bitter  contest  began  in  Feb.  1S66,  betUfCB  tbeptesi- 
dent  and  the  Congress*  which  lefuaed  to  admit  represeatativas 
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|n»i  the  South  and  dvriag  1866  poMcd  over  Us  veto  a 
nifltber  of  important  measures,  f  ui.h  as  the  Frcedrrtcn's  Uurc-au 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  iuljmitled  to  the  Slates  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Johnson  took  a 
prominent  and  undignified  part  in  the  congrciMonol  campaign 
of  1866,  in  which  his  policies  were  voted  down  by  the  North. 
In  1867  Congress  threw  aside  his  work  of  restoration  and  pro- 
ceeded with  its  own  plan,  the  main  features  of  wluch  were  the 
At  ol  CT-COTffdTTttfl  Mkd  tbo  Onf IMClUMBW&t  ni 

On  tbe  tnd  off  March  1867  Coapwi  pwnd  om  the 

president's  veto  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  prohibithiK  the  presi- 
dent from  dismissing  from  ofBce  without  the  consent  of  the 
Sctute  any  officer  appointcJ  by  an-l  u  ith  ihc  ailvirc  .t:u1  rnn;<  nl 
of  that  Ixjdy,  and  in  addition  a  KClioii  xv.ii  iaicrtcd  in  the  act;iy 
appropriation  bill  of  this  session  <Ji.iigr.cd  to  subordinate  the 
presi<kat  to  the  Senate  and  the  general-in-chicf  of  the  army  in 
■llilaiy  matters.  The  president  was  thus  deprived  of  practi- 
cally *D  power.  iSf  nlftn  aad  other  members  of  his  cabinet  and 
Cnwnl  Gnat  becaaae  hoMQe  to  Urn,  the  prcsklcat  attempted 
to  tcmov^  StiCntoB  «ritbo«t  Rgud  to  the  Temin  oi  Office  Act, 
and,  finally,  to  get  rid  of  the  pmideat,  Confim  in  1868  (Feb- 
ruary-May) made  an  attempt  to  impeach  and  remove  him,  his 
disregard  of  the  Tenure  of  0(&ce  Act  being  the  principal  charge 
against  him.  The  charges'  were  in  part  quite  trivial,  and  the 
evidence  was  ridiculously  inadcfiuaic  for  the  Rravcr  charges. 
A  two- thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  cor.viciion;  and  the 
votes  bctog  35  to  19  (7  Republicans  and  1 2  Dcmocrau  voting  in  bis 
bvour  on  the  cnidal  clauses)  he  was  acquitted.  The  misguided 
■nilBiu  of  the  impeachment  u  A  piece  of  partisan  politia  was 
Mon  very  generally  admitted;  and  the  importance  of  its  faQuie, 
im.  meuiag  the  coBlia^cd  pgwr  tad  independence  of  the  prtsi- 
dentibl  element  in  the  coutttuUonal  system,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  rest  of  his  term  as  president  was  compara- 
tively quiet  and  uneventful.  In  1869  he  retired  into  private  life 
in  Tennessee,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  free  of  party  trammels,  in  1875,  but 
died  at  Carter's  Station,  Tcnn.,  on  the  31st  of  July  1875.  Tiic 
only  speech  be  made  was  a  skilful  and  temperate  anaigiunent  of 
PMddcBt  Onai^  PoUqt  towuda  the  Soatk 

•The  charges  centred  5n  the  president's  removal  of  Swrctiry 
Stanton,  his  aJ  inlenm  apooincment  of  Lorenso  Thomas,  his  cam- 
paign speecfaca  in  1866,  and  the  rcbtion  <A  tkem  three  things  to  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act.   Of  the  eleven  charges  of  Immschment 

the  first  was  that  Stanton's  removal  wa*  contrary  to  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act;  the  »ccond,  ihat  the  appnimriont  01  Thomas  was  a 
violation  of  the  same  Ltw;  the  third,  that  the  appointmi-nt 'violated 
the  Constitution;  the  (ounh,  that  Johnson  conijum!  v.ith  Thomas 
"to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton ...  from  hul<iins...otlkc 
of  secretary  for  the  department  of  war  " ;  the  fifth,  that  Johnson  had 
enuetred  with  Thomas  to  "  prevent  and  binder  the  execution  "  of 
Che  Tenure  of  Office  Act:  the  sixth,  that  he  had  con<^pircd  with 
Themas  "  to  Kiae,  take  and  poMeas  the  property  o(  the  United 
Slates  in  the  dcjartmcnt  of  war,"  in  vioUtion  of  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act;  the  5cvcnih,  that  this, action  w.is  "a  high  inistiomi  anour  " ; 
the  ri>;hih.  that  tlx-  apfwiititmtnt  c(  Th  unas  was  "with  intent 
unlawfully  to  control  the  di^hurM  mt  nts  ■  I  the  moneys  .ippropriated 
for  the  military  service  and  for  the  department  ol  war  :  the  ninth, 
that  he  bad  hMnicted  Major-Cawral  Emory,  in  comniand  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  that  an  act  of  1867  appropriating  money 
for  the  army  was  unmnMitiitional;  the  tenth,  that  nis  spc<xhe»  In 
1866  conatiiu ted  "  a  high  misdemeanour  in  oflice  ";and  the  eleventh, 
the  "  omnibus  "  article,  that  he  had  committed  bich  misdemeanours 
in  saying  that  the  J9th  Congress  «'as  not  an  authorized  Congress, 
that  iu  legislation  was  not  binding  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
laeapaMe  <n  proposing  amcndmcntai  Tne  actual  trial  began  on  t  he 
30(h  of  Marco  (from  the  5th  of  March  ft  was  adjourned  to  the  3jrd, 
and  on  the  a4th  of  March  to  the  30th).  On  the  i6th  of  May.  sit ter 
•essions  in  which  the  Senate  repeatedly  reversed  the  rulings  of  the 
chief  justice  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  in  whith  the  pre^ideni's 
coun^wl  showed  that  their  case  was  excellently  prc[  ind  ar.d  the 
proiecuting  counsel  appealed  in  pentral  to  (vil:;ic.il  pi^vian»  rathrr 
than  to  judicial  impart ..iLty.  th,'  (kvtv.th  jrtit.lt  wai  votcrti  on  and 

ilicaos  and  1 1 
  tWOHh.t  N. 

tuiicr  of  the  prasccu :  I  ag 

ooumrl  attempted  to  prov«  that  comiptkn  had  hMMI  |imttw,d  oe 
some  of  those  voting  "Not  2uilty,*'eatbeaC(heiMi|rttWMMs 
takeii  00  the  second  and  third  artUaa  with  the  mm  nsidft  ae«ft 
theckvwthaftldCk  ThcnwaawwMeeotheotharartidM 


impeachment  failed  by  a  single  vote  (as  to  10;  7  rcpuul 
dHMcmts  wednff  -ItfoC  guilty")  of  the  naccmaiy 
After  ten  dayi^  Interval,  during  whidh  B.  P.  Builff  of  the 


President  Johnson's  leading  peSUcal  prindples  were  a  Tever« 

eiKC  of  Andrew  Jar!  son,  unlimited  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
an  intense  vcnerattoji  iut  the  constitution.  Throughout  his  hie 
he  remained  iu  some  rcbi>ctts  a  "  backwoodsman."  He  lacked 
the  finish  of  systcuiaiic  education.  But  his  whole  career  suflt* 
cirntly  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  cxtraordioary  qualitieib 
He  did  not  rise  above  tioioward  circumstances  by  favotir,  nor— 
until  after  bis  ekctka  aa  tenator^by  fortunate  and  fortuitow 
ooonexion  with  great  event*,  but  by  atmcth  e<  aative  takota^ 
pewhtent  purpoaa,  uid  an  itoa  ««L  Ha  lai  ttrang,  nigged 
powers,  was  a  dose  rcasoner  and  a  forciUe  speaker.  Unfor- 
tunately his  extemporaneous  speeches  were  commonplace,  in  very 
1  1  1  taste,  fcrvinlly  intcmpcrite  and  dcDUivciatory;  and  though 
tiiii  was  probably  due  largi  ly  to  temperament  and  habits  of 
s'.un-fi  speaking  formed  in  early  life,  il  was  ailtibulcd  by  his 
enemies  to  drink.  Resorting  to  stimulants  after  illness,  his 
marked  excess  in  this  respect  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration 
as  vice-president  undoubtedly  did  him  harm  with  the  public 
Faultsof  personality  were  his  great  handloqi.  Thw|jiq)pftMirdi* 
able  and  not  without  kintilineas  of  manner,  he  aeaPMA  hinl  m4 
faifiezible;  and  while  president,  physical  pain  aad  dooMetk 
anxieties,  added  to  the  struggles  of  public  life,  combined  to  accen- 
tuate a  nattirally  somewhat  severe  temperament.  A  lifelong 
Southern  Democrat,  he  was  forced  to  lead  (nominally  at  leastj  a 
party  of  Northern  Republicans,  with  whom  he  had  no  bond  of 
sympathy  save  a  common  opposition  to  secession;  and  his 
ardent,  aggressive  convictions  and  character,  above  all  his 
complete  lack  of  tact,  unfitted  him  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
passionate  partisanship  of  Congresa.  The  abaolwte  iatogliv 
and  unflinching,  courage  that  maifced  Ua  caner  teete  mmgt 
ungrudgingly  admitted  by  his  greatest  enemies. 


See  L  Foster.  The  Life  and  Spteches  of  Andrew  Jokmon  (18M); 
D.  M.  De  Wiu.  Thtlmptatkmrnitmi  TrtaloJA  ndrtwJaimtm  Uv^t 
C.  E.  Chadsey.  The  Strma/*  hUmuu  Fmidint  Jokntm  «Mf  Omtft 


ovrr  RttonsimOiom  (1896):  and  W.  A.  Donniag.  Esiays  en  Ifte  Ctri^ 
War  and  Rtcoaitrutlion  (1898).    Alto  see  W.  A.  Dunning 's  paper 

"  Morel,ii;ht  on  Andrew  Johnson"  (in  the /I  mrrican  llnlorica!  /fr.n  u-, 
.Apr:!  H/  i'h.  in  which  apparently  conclu-.ivc  cvi  Lnic  is  prc^-  ntij 
to  prove  ili.it  John^^inS  tir>t  inaugural,  a  notable  state  paoer.  K-as 
written  by  the  hi.storian  George  Bancroft. 


JOHNSON.  BBNJAHllf  (jc.  1665-1741).  EagUsh  actor,  was  I 
a  scene  painter,  dwo  acted  la  the  pro^nco,  and  appealed  ts 
London  fat  16^5  at  Dnny  Leae  after  BettertMiV  flefccnaa.  He 
was  the  original  Captain  Driver  In  OMmeie  (rO^fi),  Captahi 

Fireball  in  Farquh.ir's  S;r  Harry  Wildair  (1701),  Sable  in  Steele's 
Funtral  (1702),  &x.;  as  the  First  GravediRRer  in  Hamlet  and 
in  several  characters  in  the  plays  of  Ben  Jon^on  he  was  partial* 
larly  good.    He  succeeded,  also,  to  Thomas  Dopgctt's  riles. 

JOHNSON.  EASTMAN  (iS.'4-i90<i),  American  arti-it,  was  bom 
at  Ixiveil,  Maine,  on  the  rrjih  of  July  18^4.  lie  studied  at 
DUsseldorf,  Puis,  Rome  and  The  Hague,  the  last  city  being  h:s 
home  for  four  yean.  la  t86o  be  waa  dected  to  the  Natkwal 
Academy  of  Design,  Heir  Teik  A  AKkqpAM  potmft  wat 
genre  painter,  be  made  dtatioetlvdy  Aaieifcaa  themes  Ids  own, 
depicting  the  negro,  (isherfotk  and  firm  Iffc  whh  unosual  Interest. 
Such  pictures  .is  "Old  KcntufVy  Home"  (1R67),  "Husking 
Bee  "  (1876),  "  Cranberry  llarvcht,  N  i.iturkct  "  (tS'k>),  and  his 
portrait  group  "  The  Funding  Bill  "  (iSSi)  achieved  a  naiiocal 
reputation.  Among  his  sitters  were  many  promirent  men, 
ir-  ludiriT  n,inii  I  Webster;  Presidents  Hayes,  .Arthur,  Cleveland 
and  Harrison;  William  M.  Evarts,  Charles  J.  Folder;  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  James  McCosh,  Noah  Porter  and  Sir 
Edward  Archbald.  He  died  la,  Mew  Yodt  City  on  the  jth  ol 
April  1Q06. 

JOHNSON,  BBVIRDT  (i79«-i87«).  American  poUtkal  Inder 

and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Annapolis.  Maryland,  on  the  list  of  May 
1796.  His  father,  John  Johnwn  ^T770-:.S;4),  w:  1 .1  di5tir.guishc-^ 
laT<->-er,  who  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Maryland  Gencr:! 
Assembly,  .is  attorney-general  of  the  State  (1806-1811},  as  a  judirc 
o{  the  court  of  appeals  (iSn-iSit),  and  as  a  chancellor  of  hiS 
state  (iS}t-iSj4).  Kcverdy  graduated  from  St  John's  college  ia 
181  a.  Ue  then  studied  law  in  hb  father's  office,  was  admiued 
totittola  iti|Md  hegMi  layaafae  to  Ppper  UwltiiaagK 
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Prince  Ceorgr's  county.  In  1817  he  rrmoved  to  Baltimore, 
where  be  became  the  professional  nisociatc  of  Luther  Martin, 
William  Pinkney  and  Roger  B.  Taney;  with  Thomas  Harris  he 
reported  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Harris  and 
Jtknmn't  JUpertt  (1830-1817);  artd  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
diW  commissioner  of  Insolvent  debtors.  From  1821  to  1875 
he  «M«  state  MMtnr;  bam  iSij  to  184c  he  devoted  VHamM  to 
hfepmctbet  iniB  )*«5M  tli9^  leaintl,  b««i»am»bcr  of 
Ike  QDlted  States  Senate;  and  from  March  1849  to  Jnljr  1850 
bewas  atteniey-general  oftheUidttd  States.  In  1856  he  became 
identified  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  four  year*  Later  supported  Stephen  A.  Doufjlas  for  the 
presidency.    In  he  w.is  a  delegate  fr.n  Maryland  to  the 

peace  convention  at  Washington;  in  i86i-iS6j  he  was  a  n-.etnticr 
of  the  Maiyblld  Bouse  of  Delegates.  After  the  capture  of  New 
Orieans  be  w§t  eoBudHioned  by  Lincoln  to  revise  the  decisions 
of  the  miSteiy  ceomadeat,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  in  regard 
to  kmifft  covcnuBeMi^  md  vcwncd  eB  Iboee  decMone  to  the 
cotfite  latltfaetiaB  of  the  adhilnftmtlM.  In  t803  he  again 
look  his  seat  !n  the  Unt'rd  ?tTr-,  Senate.  In  1S6S  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  scon  after  his  nrrivnl 
in  England  negotiated  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  disptilrs  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War;  this,  however, 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  he  returned  home  on  the  acce?- 
sion  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  presidency.  Again  resuming 
hb  practice  he  ms  CQgiged  by  the  government  in  the  proseni- 
lloo  of  Ktt-Klns  cues.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  J^bruxy 
ttj6  tt  Ana^Mlb.  Re  repudiated  the  doctfliie  of  iecearion, 
and  pleaded  for  compromise  and  ccnfflfithm,  Opposed  to  the 
Reconstruction  measures,  he  voted  for  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  better  to  accept  than  reject  them,  since  they  were  probably 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  As  a  lawyer  he  wris  cn^.igcd' 
daring  his  l.itcr  years  in  most  of  the  especially  important  c.ises 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  ihc  United  Stales  and  in  the  courts  cf 
Jlarylar.J. 

JOHVWIN.  RICBARD  (1573-1659  ?),  En^sh  romance  x\Titer, 
«u  heptibed  fn  Loadra  on  the  a4tb  of  May  i573«  l^l'^ 
iUMm  noaaace  is  The  Pamom  HUltdniA$SmmCkampioHs 
ffChHOtni^m  (1 596  ?).   The  succesa  of  this  book  was  so  great 

thit  the  nviihor  aih!'.  c!  a  second  an'!  a  third  part  in  160S  and  1616. 
Hij  other  stories  inrluflc:  The  Sint  WcirHiia  cf  LovJon  (iS9'); 
The  Pleasant  Wclks  ej  :>fcnrrf,i-lds  (1607);  The  Plea sartl  Conceit fs 
of  Old  Hobson  (1607),  the  hero  being  a  well  known  haberdasher 
in  the  Poultry;  Tht  Most  feasant  History  cf  Tom  a  Lineolne 
(ite7)i  A  Rtmtmbrante  of . . ,  Rahat  EarU  of  Saiisbury  (i6i?); 
lt»k«»HUi,Lo«dou{i6j3)i  TheHUUrytf^'*  Thumbe  (16:1). 
Tk$  Omm  Gatkni  GtUm  »Ma  .  .  .  sd  Jarik  t»  Many 
JfteatmU  ni»  Swugt  am  5«Meft  (1612)  was  repriDtcd  fsf  the  I 
Percy  Socitrv  (■'•.7  and  1^4')- 

JOHNSOK,  RICHARD  MEHTOR  (1781-1850).  ninth  vice- 
president  of  the  United  St.itcs,  was  bom  at  I3ryani's  Station, 
Kentucky,  on  the  >7lh  of  October  17S1.  He  was  admitted  10 
tkebarini8oo,andbccameprominentasa  lav.  >  ft  and  Democratic 
oolitidaai  serving  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
m  the  Smtc  for  many  yeats.  From  1837  to  184*  be  was  \'ice- 
pveiidett  of  the  United  States,  to  which  poaitioD  he  was  elected 
ever  Praads  Granger,  by  the  Senate,  nooe  of  the  fear  candidat  es 
for  the  vice-presidency  having  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  The  opposition  to  Johnson  within  the  party  greatly 
increased  during  his  term,  and  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1840  adopted  the  unprcceriintcd  course  of  refusing  to 
nominate  anyone  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  the  tn>uiiij;  elec- 
tion Johnson  received  most  of  the  Democratic  electoral  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  V^tig  candidate,  John  Tyler.  He  died 
io  FranUaTt.  Kentodqr.  on  the  tQtfi  of  November  185a 

JOHIfON,  MVim  (1709-1784),  En^ibli  writer  and  lexico- 
frapher,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson  (1656-1751),  heetldlcr 
and  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  who  married  in  1706  Ssrah  Ford 
(1669  -I  75q).  Michael's  abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  for  s.de  that  the  country 

lectMS  of  Slafiordshire  and  Worcestershire  thought  him  ao 


oracle  on  points  of  learning.  Between  him  and  the  derpy. 
indeed,  there  was  a  strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  lie 
was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualiticd  himself 
for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  sovcnigns  in 
possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  in  heart.  I  he  social 
position  of  Samuel's  paternal  grandfather,  William  Johnson, 
nmgn  oheau^temetherwas 

At  a  hoftse  (nctw  the  Johnson  MtMon)  la  the  Market  Square, 
Lichfield,  Samuel  Johnson  was  bmn  on  the  iSth  of  September 
1700  and  hapti.'.rd  on  the  same  day  at  St  ^Tary's.  Lichfield.  In 
the  child  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  i>cculiar!tics  which 
after>vards  distinguish' d  the  man  were  pl.iirdy  discernible: 
great  muscular  strength  accomp.anicd  by  much  awkwardness  and 
many  infirmities;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  pro- 
pensity to  sloth  and  procrastinatioo;  a  lund  and  generous  heart, 
with  a  ifoeny  and  irritable  temper.  He  hod  Inherited  f MR  Ms 
awcBHwa  ■  scnrawes  iMnr,  ssmi  ms  pBsnts  ww  wcnc  t  iwegii 
to  bdlsvo  that  the  vtyA  touch  wenra.cwe  Mn.  In  Ms  thitd 
year  be  WIS  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by  the  court  surgeon, 
prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains  and  stroked  and  presented 
with  a  piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Anne.  Her  hand  was  applied  in 
vain.  The  boy's  features,  which  were  originally  noble  and  not 
irregular,  were  distorted  by  his  malady.  His  cheeks  were 
deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  tin>c  the  sight  of  one  eye;  and  he 
saw  butmqrlBfietfcclly  with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his 
mind  osfRSBt  cveiy  impedhneBL  Indolent  as  be  was,  he 
acqabcd  hiwmledfce  wRh  sndk  case  aod  rapidity  thet  at  ewesjr 
sdKwl  (sttch  as  those  at  Lidifidd  and  Stourbtidge)  to  wHch  be 
was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best  sciwlar.  From  ^xteen  t  o  eighteen 
he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left  to  his  own  devii r<;  He  learned 
much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  jiui'lance  and 
without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves,  dipped  into 
multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  interesting,  and  passed  over 
what  was  dull  An  ordinary  lad  would  have  acquired  little  or 
no  useful  knowledge  in  such  a  way;  but  much  that  was  dull  to 
ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  SaMdL  Hs  read  little  Greek; 
for  his  profidency  in  that  langMfe  vis  not  such  that  he  could 
take  much  piMMSK  bi  the  OMetCfs  Attic  poet  ry  and  deqaence^ 
But  he  had  left  school  a  good  Lathdst,  and  he  soon  acquired  aa 
extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  Hteratore.  He  was  pecuHarly 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  Once, 
while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found  a  huge  folio  volume  of 
Petrarch's  works.  The  name  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  eagerly 
devoured  hundreds  of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versifi* 
catlOB  ef  hb  own  Latin  compoaitiBBe  Aow  that  he  had  paid  at 
least  as  aand  attentfcn  to  modem  espies  from  the  antique  as  to 
the  erff^nal  neAh^ 

IVMk  he  was  thus  Irregidiuly  edncating  MmseV,  Msfaorily  HM 
sinltfng  Into  hopeless  poverty.  OM  Mrchaei  Johnson  was  mudi 
belter  qM.ilificd  to  pore  over  hooks,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than 
to  trade  in  them.  His  business  di  i  lined;  his  debts  increased; 
;t  '.'..IS  uith  diiT;cuUy  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household 
were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at 
cither  anivetsity;  but  a  wealthy  neighbour  offered  assistance; 
and,  in  rdianoe  on  promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
value,  Saimid  wu  entered  at  Ptmbroke  College,  Oxford.  When 
the  youflfsdMlir  iMKnted  himscif  to  the  rulen  of  that  society, 
they  were  smssed  not  more  by  Ms  ungainly  figure  and  cveentile 
manners  th.-in  hy  the  rjinntfty  of  extensive  and  curious  infonil> 
alion  which  he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory 
but  not  unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  ns-dence  he- 
surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Xlacrobius;  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  among  them  declared  that  he  had  never  kiiewD  a  ficdh 
man  of  equal  altainmeBts. 

At  Oxfotd  leliBiBii  mUti  taid^  eter  two  yean,  poesiUy 
1m.  He  mn  peer,  even  to  nnedness;  and  his  appttnaw 
excited  a  ntrth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally  fntdentUe  to  hll 
haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from  the  cjuadrangle  ot  Christ 
Church  by  the  sneering  looks  which  the  me mbtrs  of  that  aristo* 
craiii  .d  society  cast  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable 
person  placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door;  but  he  spumed  tbem  sway 
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In  •  fuiy.  Distress  made  him,  oat  «nSt^  but  BBCklcss  ajid  un- 
faveraaUc  No  opulent  feolleinMi  commoner,  pwiiiig{wone> 
■nd-tureBty,  oouM  luive  Ucated  the  tcadcnical  Mitlmitiet  with 
more  gross  di&rcspcct.  The  needy  scholar  was  (eoen^y  to  be 
seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with  his 
iT;i^o*,  haranguing  a  circle  of  Lds,  over  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
Laticrcd  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  and  audadty  gave  him  an 
undisputed  ascendancy.  In  c%'cry  mu'.iny  against  the  discipline 
oi  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  how- 
WU,  to  a  >outh  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquire- 
nenta^  Ue  had  early  niade  UoikU  known  by  Uuntog  Pope's 
"  Uttdah"  Into  Latin  veoM.  I1watj^«adr)iylJun,lBdMd,were 
not  exactly  Virgilian;  but  tte  tWBrfaiioB  fooBid  nuqr  MiaijKn, 
and  was  read  with  pleasure  by  Piope  bimsdf. 

The  lime  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts;  but  he  was  at 
thi- 1.1,  i  c  f  hi3  resources.  Those  promises  of  support  on  which  he 
h:id  relied  had  not  been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  His  dcbu  to  Oxford  iraiiMinan  were  small  indeed,  yet 
laifcr  than  be  could  pay.  in  the  aimiiiw  of  ijji  be  was  updcf 
tbe  ncccMity  of  qniuing  tb«  univenity  wflboitt  •  dcfiet.  In 
the  following  winter  his  father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a 
pittance;  and  of  that  pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  his  widow.  The  projicrty  to  which 
Samuel  succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  winch  fuLloueJ,  was  one  hard 
•tniggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that  struggle  needed  no 
•Cpavation,lntt  was  aggravated  by  the  sufleriqpofaB  unsound 
body  and  aa  unound  mind.  Befoie  tbe  young  man  iefi  ibc 
aaivoiity,  bit  beieditary  malady  bed  broken  fonh  in  a  lingU' 
lirly  crad  form.  He  bad  beconae  no  incurable  hypochondriac. 
He  said  lon(  after  that  he  had  been  mad  aU  his  life,  or  at  least 
not  perfectly  sane;  and,  in  truth,  ecceiu.-iiities  Icis  strange  than 
his  have  often  been  tliuuglit  ground  suiiieieni  for  absolving 
felons  and  for  setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures, 
bis  mutterings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  tabic  he  would,  in  a 
fit  of  abKBce,atuo|»  down  and  twiub  06  a  lady's  shoe.  He  would 
■maae  n  drmwing-raom  by  anddenly  ejaculating  a  daiae  of  tbe 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  woidd  conceive  an  unintelligibie  aversion  to 
a  particular  alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than  see 
the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on  loudiing  every  post 
in  the  streets  through  whieh  he  walked.  If  by  any  chance  be 
missed  a  post,  he  would  go  hack  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the 
omission.  Under  the  intlucnceof  his  disease,  his  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active.  At  one 
time  he  would  Mnnd  poring  00  tbe  town  dock  without  being  able 
to  tell  tbe  hour.  At  anotber  be  would  diatioct^  bear  bit  noiber, 
who  was  many  mUes  off,  calling  hinby  bit  nnme.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  gave 
a  dark  tinge  to  a'.l  his  \  irv,  ,  <,[  l,v:rr.an  nature  and  of  human  des- 
tiny. Such  wrclchcdntsi  as  he  endured  has  driven  niar.y  men  to 
aboot  themselves  or  drown  themselves.  But  he  w.i.s  under  no 
temptation  to  (omr-.it  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  hfe;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  dcati  ,  1  .  i.c  shuddered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which 
iminded  htm  oi  the  inevitable  Iwur.  la  icliiioo  be  found  but 
little  comfort  during  hb  bng  and  frequent  S(a  at  dejectian;  lar 
his  religion  partook  of  his  own  character.  Tbe  light  from  heaven 
shone  00  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  linc,or  with  its  owit  pure 
splendour.  The  rays  had  to  stru^Kte  through  a  disturbing 
medium ;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled  and  discoloured  by 
the  tliiek  glix>m  which  had  settled  on  his  soul,  and,  though  they 
might  be  sufhcicntly  dear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer 
him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  lc(t«  at  two- 
aMUwenty,  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  He  tcnained 
during  about  five  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfield, 
bis  birthplace  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends 
and  acquired  others.  He  was  kiri<ily  notiei  i!  hy  1I<  nry  Ih  rvcy, 
a  gay  olTievr  of  noble  family,  v\ho  li.if.i)ened  to  be  qnaitcred 
there.  GilUcn  \V;tlmesley,  registr.Tr  of  the  eetlesiasiical  court 
of  Uk  diocese,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts,  learning  and  kaow> 


ledge  ef  tbe  wml^  did  bloMlf  boMW  br  P*ironi«ng  tb>  J*Mmf 
adventurer,  wboae  RpuUve  petaon,  unpolished  naaacf*  ang 
squalid  garb  BM«ed  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the 

neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however, 
Johnson  could  find  no  wayof  earning  a  livelihood.  He  became 
uJier  of  a  grammar  school  in  Leiceslershirc;  he  resided  as  a 
humble  companion  in  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman;  but  a 
hfe  of  dependence  was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit. 
He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few  guineas  by 
literary  drudgcr>-.  In  that  town  he  printed  a  translation,  litlk 
noticed  at  tJie  time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a  Latin  book,  about 
Abysibda.  He  then  put  forth  proposals  for  publishing  by  si^ 
scriplion  the  poems  ^  PoUtian,  with  notes  containing  a  history 
of  modem  Latin  verae;  but  subscriptions  did  not  come  in,  and 
the  Volume  never  apjicari-d. 

While  Icadirig  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson  fell  in 
love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mrs  Elizabeth  Porter  ( tt&Sr- 
)7S0(  widow  of  Harry  Porter  (d.  1734),  whose  t**"—  Lucy 
trna  bom  only  six  years  after  Johnson  himscU.  To  onUaaiy 
npecutois  tbe  lady  appeared  to  be  a  short,  fat,  coaiw  womao^ 
painted  half  an  inch  thidt,  drcated  in  gaudy  colour*,  and  load 
of  exhibiting  provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not  exactly 
those  of  the  Quccnsbcrrys  and  Lepcls.  To  Johnson,  however, 
whose  passions  were  strong,  whose  eyesight  was  loo  weak  to 
distinguish  rouge  from  natural  bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  ; 
never  been  in  the  same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his 
Tctty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiftd,  graceful  and  ac* 
complishcd  of  her  sex.  That  btSadmirmtioBVas unfeigned  cannot 
be.doubtcdi  she  had,  however,  a  joiatuie of  4|6aoaBd  perbapsa 
Utile  moK;  she  caaw  of  a  good  fam&y,  and  bcr  ana  Jcrvb 
(d.  1763)  commanded  H.M.S. "  Hercules."  The  marriage,  in  spite  1 
of  occasional  wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have  been  I 
expected.  The  lover  continued  to  Ik-  under  the  illusiorts  of  ih; 
wccldiiiK-day  (July  g,  i;js)  till  llie  lady  died  in  her  sixly-four.L 
y(  .ir.  I  In  her  monument  at  li.';):iilt  y  he  placid  an  in&criptiCD 
extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  her  manners;  and 
when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had  occasion  to  mention her,hc 
f»flaimfdwithatfnderwnahalfludicreua»balfpathcu'c,"  Pretty  1 
creatntel"  .  I 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  moR 
strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  took  a  house  at 
Edial  ncjr  I-ichfuM  and  .-.flvi.rti'.cd  for  pupils.  But  eighteen 
months  pasicdaway,  and  only  tluee  pupils  came  to  hi^  academy. 
The  "  faces  "  that  Johnson  habiuially  made  (probably  nervous 
contortions  due  to  his  disorder)  may  well  have  alarmed  parens. 
Good  scholar  though  he  was,  these  twitchings  hadloelhim  usher- 
ships  in  I7i5  and  S7j6.  i>avid  Garrick,  who  waa  one  of  the 
pupils,  used,  auiiyyeui  later,  to  throw  the  bett  company  «i 
London  into  caBvuuHHis  «f  laughter  by  mimlfking  Ibe  nastcr  I 
and  his  lady.  ' 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  as  a  litcrarj-  ad^  eiuurcr. 
He  M  t  out  \Mi!i  a  few  guljuas,  three  acts  of  his  tragedy  of  Jr,-rt 
in  manuscripl,  and  two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  bis 
friend  Walmesley.   Never  since  literature  became  a  railing  in 
£ngland  had  it  been  a  IcM  gainful  calling  than  at  tbe  line  «^)cn 
Joluraoa  took  «p  bit  leiidcace  la  London.  In  tbe  prcoeiEag 
generation  a  writwof  emiacBl  merit  was  sure  to  be  munificent^ 
rewarded  by  the  Government.  The  least  that  be  could  expect 
was  a  pension  or  a  sinecure  place;  and,  if  he  showed  .my  apti- 
tude for  politics,  he  might  hope  to  l)c  a  member  of  patU-imcnt,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of  si.itc.  Bet 
literature  had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  yet  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the 
public  One  man  of  IcttiHS.  indeed.  Pope,  bad  acquired  hy  his 
pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a  handsome  ibrtunci,  and  lived  I 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles  and  ministers  of  State.  Bttf 
this  was  a  soUtary  exception.    Even  an  author  whose  reputatioe 
was  established,  and  whose  works  were  popular — such  an  author 
a»  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  was  in  every  library,  such  an  author 
as  I'iclding.  wlmsc  Pasquin  had  had  a  gre.iler  run  th.in  any  d rxf-i 
since  Xht  Jt*u9f'*  Optra— vat  somciioics  glad  to  obtain,  kg 
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pawtftngbb  best  eoat,tli«  meant  of  dfcin  son  tripefttaoMkabop 

undffgrouni,  whtrc  he  could  wipe  liis  hiiotis,  after  his  greasy 
meal,  on  tfuj  b:iv;k  of  a  NewfoundLiml  doR.  li  is  easy,  therefore, 
lO  imagine  v.  h.it  humi!ia'J.j;is  and  jjnvations  muil  luivc  awaited 
the  novice  who  had  still  to  cam  a  name.  One  of  the  publishers 
to  w&om  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with  a 
acomful  eye  that  athletic  Lhott(h  unonith  frame,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Vou  had  better  get  a  poitat't  koot  and  cany  tfunks."  Nor 
«aa.t]ie  advke  bad,  (or  a  porter  was  like^  U»  b*  M  r'n'H""f^ 
fsd,  aad  as  oonfoitably  lodced,  as  a  pocC 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson  was  able 
to  form  any  literary  connexion  from  which  he  could  expect  more 
than  bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  hirn.  He  never 
forgot  the  generosity  with  which  Hcrvcy,  who  was  now  residing 
in  London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  IriaL  "  Harry 
Ucrvcy,"  said  Johnson  many  years  laur,  "  was  a  vkious  man ; 
bothewas  very  kindtome.  If  you  callftdltlfcray»l  shall 
law  Urn."  At  Uetvqr'a  table  Jduaoii  lo—tfaM  atjoycd 
faaats  wfakb  wm  made  nan  agneable  by  ooatraK.  But  in 
graefil  bt  dinpn,  aad  tboufbt  tbat  be  dined  well,  oir  lizpenny- 
iranb  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread  at  an  alehouse  near 
DnuyLane 

Tbe  etfecl  o(  ihi'  privations  and  sufferings  which  he  endured 
■t  Ulis  time  wai^  di-.n-rniblc  to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his 
dipon/ncnl.  liis  manners  had  never  been  courtly.  They  now 
bacainc  almost  savage.  Being  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
wearing  siiabby  coata  and  dirty  shirts,  be  bocuM  a  oonfimied 
ilovcs.  Bdm  very  buacry  wiien  be  nt  Anm  t»  Us 
SMMdih  he  COBIIMIM  a  babte  «(  aaUac  witb  laveBoiis  (Kediness. 
SVCB  to  the  end  of  bis  ISk,  and  even  at  tbe  ubles  of  the  great, 
tbesight  of  fcKxl  ailcc.lcd  him  as  it  aflrcls  wild  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey.  His  taste  lu  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  or  liiiaries 
and  i  la  mod*  beef  shops,  was  far  from  delicate.  Wiiem  vpr  he 
was  lo  fortunate  as  to  have  near  turn  a  hare  that  had  been  Iccpt 
too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  raiKid  butter,  he  gorged  himself 
with  such  violence  tbat  his  veins  swelled  and  the  moisture  broke 
out  on  his  focebead.  Tbe  afironts  which  hia  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-mteded  mett  to  of  cr  to  Um  would  have  btoken  a 
mean  spirit  into  syeophwiey,  but  inade  bta  nde  even  to  fnodty. 
Unhappily  the  insolence  which,  while  it  was  defensive,  was  par- 
donable,  and  in  some  sense  respectable,  accompanied  him  into 
societies  where  he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  ki.ndness.  He 
was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  f  ho  had  taken 
liberties  with  him.  All  the  sulTcrcrs,  however,  were  wise  cnoutih 
to  abstain  from  lalJung  about  their  beatings,  except  Osborne, 
tho  most  lapadous  and  brutal  of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed 
«<lW3fwh«io  tbM  ha  bad  been  kaocked  down  1^  tbe  huge  (cUow 
wbooi  ho  bad  Used  10  pvf  the  RaiMan  Ubtary. 
■  AlxMt  a  year  after  Johnsoa  bad  begun  to  reside  la  LoadoB  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  employment  from  Bdwtfd 
Ca\  c  r.)  on  the  GtnlUmcn's  \f  :^:izine.  That  pericklical,  just 
enttring  im  the  nmlh  year  o!  iis  loni;  existence,  was  the  only  one 
in  the  kiiigdoin  which  then  had  what  would  now  be  railed  a  lar>;e 
circulation.  Johnson  was  engaged  to  write  the  speeches  in  the 
"  Reports  of  the  Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput  "  (see  Report- 
ing), under  wbicb  thin  disguise  tbe  proceedings  of  parliament 
wcte  iH'MWin'i  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes,  meagre 
ladcod  and  ioaccurata,  o£  what  bad  beeaaaid}  bat  saiaetfaaes  he 
had  to  Ind  argumenu  and  deqpwnee  both  far  the  mfarfitiy  and 
for  tbe  opposition.  He  wms  himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational 
conviction— for  his  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  govem- 
mcni  was  just  as  Rojij  or  as  bad  as  another— but  from  mere 
passion,  such  as  iollamcd  the  Capulets  a^inst  the  Montagues,  or 
the  Blues  of  tbe  Roman  circusagainst  the  Greens.  In  his  infancy 
be  had  heard  so  much  talk  about  tbe  villainies  of  the  Whigs,  and 
tbe  dangers  of  tbe  Qauch,  tbat  he  had  become  a  furious  part  isan 
wfaea  be  oould  aeandy  speak.  Bcfoea  he  was  thiee  ha  bad  ta* 
siated  en  bdnc  taken  to  hear  gsditumtl  picach  at  lichfiald 
Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the  sermon  with  as  much  respect 
and  probably  with  as  much  intelligence,  as  any  StaBordshire 
squire  in  the  congrtRat ion.  The  work  which  had  been  liegui? 
in  the  nunciy  had  been  completed  by  tbe  univcniiy.  Oxford, 
XV  8* 


when  JduaoB  resiUed  there,  waa  tbe  most  Jacobiikal  place  ta 

England;  and  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  most  Jacobilical  colleges 
in  Oxford.  The  prejudices  which  he  brought  up  to  London 
were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  ihoie  of  his  own  Tom  TempesL 
Charles  II.  and  James  U.  were  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever 
reigned.  Laud  was  a  prodigy  of  parts  and  learning  over 
whose  tomb  Art  and  Geidoa  still  ooatiaaed  to  weep.  Hampdra 
deserved  no  more  hooomabie  name  than  that  •(  the  **  mawt  of 
lebellign."  Evan  theeMi^Bwey  Jahawn  would  not  pronoonce 
to  have  been  an  aneonstitatloaal  hnposL  Under  a  government 
which  allowed  to  the  people  an  unprecedented  litx:  riy  of  speech 
and  action,  be  fancied  tliat  he  was  a  slave.  He  hated  Dissenter! 
an<l  stock  jobbers,  the  excise  and  tbe  army,  septennial  parlia- 
ments, and  Continental  connexions.  He  long  had  an  aversion 
to  the  Scots,  an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not  remember  the 
commencement,  but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  origiaatod 
in  his  abhorrence  of  lha  oondaa  of  the  nation  during  tbe  Gieat 
Rebellioa.  It  is  caqr  to  fMto  hi  what  BiBaaer  debates  OBflCit 
party  qoestions  wen  Mkaljr  to  ho  itpoitcd  by  a  tnaa  innse 
judgneat  was  so  much  disordered  by  party  spirit.  A  show  of 
fairness  was  indeed  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magaiine. 
But  Johnson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had  saved 
appearances,  he  hatl  taken  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it;  and,  in  fact,  every  passage  which  has  lived, 
every  passage  which  bears  the  marks  of  his  higher  facufties,  la 
put  into  the  mouth  of  some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few-  weeks  aftar  Johaaoa  had  catered  oa  tbme  ohecan 
kboant  he  pablbbed  a  waifc  wUdi  at  onea  phoed  Mm  Ukk 
among  the  writers  of  bis  age.  It  Is  probable  that  what  be  had 
suffered  daring  bis  first  year  in  London  bad  often  reminded  bim 
of  some  partj  of  the  baiirc  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the 
mistry  and  degrarl  aion  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  IcvJgcd  anior.g 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imitations  of  Horace's 
Sclirti  and  Epistlts  had  recently  appeared,  were  in  every  bandi 
and  were  by  maay  readers  thoufbt  supcoor  U>  the  ori^aala. 
What  Pope  had  4aae  for  Bomeab  JehaiOB  aqpiiad  to  4»  fee 
JuvcnaU 

Johnson^  ZeadiM  appeaiad  without  Us  hame  in  May  1738. 
He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  this  stately  and  vigorous  poem; 
but  the  sale  was  rapid  and  tbe  success  complete.  A  second 
edition  was  required  within  a  week.  Those  small  critics  who 
arc  ahvays  desirous  to  lower  established  reputations  ran  about 
proclaiming  that  the  anonymous  siiiiriit  w,is  superior  to  Pope 
in  Tope's  own  peculiar  department  of  literature.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Fope,  that  he  joined  heattQjT 
in  tbe  applause  with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  feahia  was 
welooBiad.  Ha  BHuli  inquiries  about  tbe  author  «  iMdut. 
Snch  a  IHUH  ha  aaidf  eouU  not  hmc  he  concealed.  Thename 
wat  eeea  dseewaiod;  and  ftpe,  with  great  kindness,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  an  academicjl  ilcgrce  and  the  mastership  of  a 
grammar  schcxjl  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  hack. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most  eminent 
writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most 
cmiitent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  coming  in,  ever  saw 
each  other.  They  lived  in  very  different  circles,  oite  surrounded 
by  dukes  and  earls,  the  other  by  atar^agpaiimhfcteeis  and  iades^ 
makeis.  Aoioag  JehBaoa*saaBodatesat  thHtinemaybemeti< 
tioned  Boyie,  who,  when  his  shirts  were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin 
verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with  his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his 
blanket,  who  composed  very  rcspcct.tble  sacred  poetry  when  he 
was  sober,  and  who  was  at  l.ist  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when 
be  was  drunk;  Hoole,  swrnamcd  the  metaphysical  tailor,  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  his  measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical 
diagramson  the  board  where  he  sat  cross  Icggrd  .md  the  penitent 
iaipoetor,  Geoite  Ptalmawaar,  who,  after  poring  all  day,  in  a 
hanMe  Mglat,  on  the  iollia  of  Jewish  rabUi  and  Cbristiaa 
fathers,  indulged  himself  at  dgbt  witb  Uterary  and  thaolatical 
conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  the  City.  But  the  most  Temaik* 
able  of  tbe  person*  with  whom  nt  »1  i>  lirT-  J'thivon  consorted 
1  w«*  Richaid  Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice. 
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iHw  htd  Mtn  life  in  aS  its  fetm,  who  htd  feared  tcDoas  blue 
ribaMi»  In  St  JumsIi  Si|dMC  ud  bad  lain  witli  fifty  pounds 
wdgfA  of  iroiu  on  his  lep  in  the  condeained  ward  of  Newgate. 

Tills  man  had,  adi-r  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him. 
His  patrotts  had  been  taken  away  by  cit  a;h,  or  estranged  by  the 
riotous  profusion  with  which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and 
the  ungrateful  insolence  with  which  he  rejected  their  advice. 
He  MW  lived  by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison  and  champagne 
wlwnevet  he  had  been  an  fartimatc  as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  U 
his  quaitiag  had  baca  miwiiwfiJ,  be  appeaaed  the  agf  id 
hnngar  iHtli  some  acrips  «f  bnken  neBt«  aad  iaf  down  to  mt 
under  the  piazza  of  Covmt  Glldcn  Ib  mm  iveather,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  as  near  tt  he  could  get  to  the  (iimace  of  a  glass 
bouse.  Yet  in  his  misery  he  was  still  an  .igrccahlr  romp.inion. 
He  had  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes  about  th.it  g.iy  .ind 
brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had 
observed  the  greet  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless 
idsntion,  had  seen  the  leaders  of  oppoaiiion  without  the  mask 
flf  pptT***'***!  and  had  heard  the  piime  miniater  roar  with 
laughlor  and  tdl  stories  not  ovcr-deoent.  Diuinf  aoM  months 
Savage  lived  in  the  cloacat  faaiillMlly  vitk  JohMWm  and  then 
the  friends  parted,  not  withottt  tetis.  JonnMiB  icnaincd  tn 
London  to  tlruilK'e  (ot  Cave.  Savage  went  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, lived  there  as  be  h;id  lived  evcryv-lurc,  am!  in  1743  dictl, 
p;T.r.ili.is  and  heartbroken,  in  Bristol  Gaol. 

Soon  alter  his  death,  while  the  pubbc  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  about  his  extraordinary  character  and  his  not  less  extra- 
ordinary adventiues,  a  life  of  him  appeared  widely  different  from 
the  catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple 
article  of  staaufacture  in  Grub  Sutet-  The  style  was  indeed 
deficient  la  ease  and  variety;  and  the  writer  vaa  evidently  too 
partial  to  the  Latin  ekaaent  of  our  language.  But  the  little  work, 
vitb  an  its  faults,  was  a  nutsterptece.  No  finer  specimen  of 
liteniy  biography  existed  in  any  language,  living  or  dead;  and  a 
discerning  critic  might  have  conlidcntly  predicted  that  the 
author  was  destined  10 bettefnuadvol  a nnrlchiootaiEi||ish 
eloquence. 

"Dm  tif€  of  Satage  was  anonyoMus;  hut  it  was  weU  known  in 
llteaiy  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer.  During  the  three 
years  which  followed,  he  produced  no  important  worit;  but  he 
was  not,  and  indeed  ciwld  not  be,  idle.  Tlie  fasM  of  bia  abilities 
and  learninf  oontinoed  to  grow.  Warburten  pranooiMed  hhn  a 
man  of  parts  and  genius;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was  then 
no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation  that,  in  1747. 
several  eminent  bwksellcrs  combined  to  employ  him  in  the 
arduous  work  of  preparing  a  Dictionary  of  Ihc  English  Lcnguaf.^, 
in  two  folio  volumes.  The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him 
was  only  fifteen  hundred  guineas;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to 
pay  several  poor  men  of  ktten  who  aaliliwl  Ub  Id  the  haunbier 
pans  of  his  task. 

The  protpecun  of  the  XKeftmary  bo  addiMMd  lo  the  sail  of 
Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had  long  been  celebrated  ior  the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  snd  the  deSeacy 
of  his  taste.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  momen- 
tous conjuncture,  with  eminent  tirmncss.  wivlom  and  humanity; 
and  he  had  since  become  secretary  of  stale.  He  received  John- 
son's homage  with  the  most  winning  affability,  and  requited  it 
wit  h  a  few  guincu,  bestowed  doubtless  in  a  very  graceful  manner, 
but  was  by  aoflMaotdcifaoas  10 ice  all  his  cazpeu  blackened  with 
the  LoodoaiMd,  and  Ua  aovpa  aad  wiass  tbiowa  to  right  and 
Irft  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the  wafateoats  of  fine  Rrntle- 
men,  by  an  absent,  awkward Kholar,  who  gave  sfr.inRc starts  ana 
uttered  strange  growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scarecrow  anil  ate  like 
a  cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnion  continued  to  call  on 
hi.s  patron,  but  after  Ijeing  repeatedly  told  by  the  potter  that 

hi^  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took  the hintj and  ceiaad  to  pNaant 

himself  at  the  inhospitable  door. 

Jo'.irtM>n  had  flattcrid  himself  that  be  should  have  completed 
hss  Diaidmary  by  the  end  of  1730;  but  it  was  not  till  1755  that  he 
at]aa8lbssvtbisbii|svobtaMBtotlMwoiU4  Dwii^ibctevaB 


years  which  be  paoed  la  the  dmdgny  of  pcaflfaf  definition 
aad  Biaffcing.4|MOtatioa  for  tiaasaiptioa,  be  sought  for  relasa> 
thm  in  Hterary  iaboar  of  a  more  agreeable  kind.  In  January  i ;  49 

be  published  Tht  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an  excellent  imitation 
of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  for  which  be  received  fifteen 
guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his  tragedy  of 
trfrtf.  begun  many  yt.ir-.  bcfurc,  wm  brought  on  the  stage  by  his 
old  pupil,  David  Garrick.  now  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
The  relation  between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
lingular  kind.  They  iq)eilfdfarh  other  strongiy.and  yet  attracted 
each  other  ttnoA^  Naiata  had  nada  ibem  of  vny  diffncnt 
clay:  aad  cbnmitaacca  had  fully  Imou^  ottt  the  Batvtal 
peculiarfites  of  both.  Sudden  prospcrtty  had  turned  Gtrrkk'i 
head.  Continued  adversity  had  soured  Johnson's  temper. 
Johnson  saw  with  mote  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man  the 
villa,  the  plate,  the  th-na,  tlie  Brussels  carpet,  which  the  little 
mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
what  wiser  men  had  written;  and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity 
of  Garrick  was  galled  by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  applauding  him,  be  eonM  obtain  from  one  monac 
cynic,  wbow  opfoioit  ft  was  Inpoialbk  to  dMpiae»  acafcdlir  aigr 
compliment  not  addidatcd  with  seam.  Yet  the  two  tidificld 
men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in  common,  and  s>Tn  p:i  r  h  i -1  J 
with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on  which  they  sympathiitd 
with  nobody  else  in  the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that, 
though  the  master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like 
impertinence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rudeness 
of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were  parted  by 
death.  Garrick  now  brought /rem  out,  with  alterations  sufficient 
to  displease  the  author,  yet  tut  auflident  to  make  the  piece 
plaariag  to  the  andlenoe.  After  nine  repKseBtattoM  the  pity 
was  withdrawn.  The  poet  however  cleared  by  his  benefit  ni^ts, 
and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  [rrnr.  he  began  10 
publish  a  ser:<_i  of  short  essays  (jii  m(ir.iK,  ni  ir.iir  rs  ;ini1  literature. 
This  species  of  tomjxiiition  had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  tbe 
success  of  the  Taller,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the 
SptcUUor.  A  crowd  of  small  writen  had  vainly  attenqKcd  to  rival 
Addison.  The  Lay  MaimUiry,  tbe  Ctmtr,  the  FfWtMiJwr,  tbe 
Maim  Detkr,  the  QfcaaiMw,  aad  other  works  of  tbe  aaaae  Und 
had  had  thdr  short  day.  At  length  Johnson  mderlodk  tbe 
adventure  in  which  so  many  aspirants  h.iil  failed.  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  l.ist  number  of  the  Spertalar 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From  March  1753 
to  March  175*  this  paper  continued  to  come  out  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  tbe  Rambkr  was  enthusiastically  admired  by  a 
fiev  eaJnewt  men.  Richardson,  when  only  five  ntimbers  bad 
appcaiad,  pfeaoaaoBd  it  equal  if  aot  anpaior  to  the  S^uttttm. 
Yonngaad  Hartley  aapraaad  tbeh'ap|imbatlan  ant  kaa  wandy. 

In  cooseqtienoe  probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Bubb  Dodlngtoo, 
who  was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederick,  two 

of  his  royal  hiphnr-is's  gentlemen  carried  a  Rradous  mi^ -tcc  to 
the  printing oflicc,  and  ordered  seven  copies  for  Leicester  Huuie. 
But  Johnwn  h.id  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  la-'-t 
him  all  his  hie,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  anjbotbcr  door  as 
he  had  haunted  the  door  df  Chesterfield. 

By  tbe  public  tbe  Rambltr  was  at  first  very  coldly  received. 
Tboo^  tlie  price  of  a  number  was  only  twopence,  the  salt  dM 
not  ananat  to  five  buadred.  The  pnfitt  wcia  thaiefiaaa  rtxy 
smaH.  But  as  sixm  as  the  Hying  leaves  were  ooDected  and  to* 
;'r:nted  they  became  popul.ir.  'I  he  author  livrrl  to  ser  thirteen 
ilu.ius.inH  copies  sixcad  over  Enplind  alone.  Separate  cditioriS 
were  published  for  the  Scotch  ^nd  Irish  mirLcts.  ,\  large  party 
pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so  absolutely  {>crfcct  that  in  some 
essays  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a 
single  word  for  the  belter.  Another  party,  not  less  numcrauS) 
vehemently  accused  him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity  of  tkt 
English  tMgue.  The  beat  ciitks  admitted  that  his  dictloo  «aa 
too  noBotODona,  too  obvionily  aitifidaJ,  aad  now  and  thea  tao^gU 
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even  to  absiudity.  But  they  did  justice  to  th«  acuteness  of  his 
observations  on  morals  Bnd  manners,  to  the  constant  precision 
and  fraqueat  hriUiucar  ol  his  Ungntge,  to  the  wetghty  ud 


ycc  plcMiif  hmtnar«f  Mnw«Ctkelighicrpep«t8. 
Ttelast  AaMMcfwaswrftleaiBtttdandgtoomyhoiir.  Mn 

Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  physicians.  Three  days 
I.ittr  she  (!ii-fi.  She  left  her  husband  almost  broken-hearted. 
Many  ptoplc  had  been  surprised  to  sec  a  man  of  h's  genius  and 
icaroiog  stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
eveiy  comfort,  for  the  purpose  or  supplying  a  siliy,  ailected  old 
womu  with  supeifliUin,  which  abe  accepted  with  but  littk 
Sratitude.  But  all  bb  afltctlon  M  btm  conoratnted  on  her. 
He  had  neither  brother  aot  sister,  neither  m  nor  dao^hler. 
Her  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  important  to  him  than  the 
vdicc  uf  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  ju  lpmen;  of  the 
MaiiMy  RnUw.  The  chief  support  which  liad  sustaincii  him 
through  the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  ibat  she 
would  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  he  anticipated  from 
kit  Dktionary.  She  was  gone;  and  in  that  vast  labyrinth  of 
•lncU(  peopled  by  eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he 
mu  awne^  Yet  it  was  aeocesary  for  htm  to  aet  himielf.  as  he 
eiprened  H,  docgedly  to  work.  After  thiee  noie  taborioua 
years,  the  Diaimary  was  at  length  complete. 

Jt  had  been  Rcncratly  supposed  that  this  >rrcat  work  would  be 
dedicates!  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  nobleman  to  whom 
the  prospectus  had  been  addressei.!.  1  oni  ["hrs!!.  i:icM  well  knew 
the  value  of  e>uch  a  com.plimeul;  and  therefore,  when  the  day  of 
publication  drew  near,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  *■  &how 
oi  acaloua  and  at  the  same  time  of  deKcate  and  judicious  kindness, 
the  pride  whkb  be  bad  cruelly  vMiiided.  Since  the /^amA/er 
hndcaeaed  toappear,  the  town  had  been  entenainad  by  a  jeucnal 
called  the  Warn,  to  which  many  men  of  Ugh  rank  and  faahieB 
contributed.  In  tv.o  succe.wive  numbers  of  the  World,  the 
Dkiioncry  was.  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  puded  with  wonderful 
skill.  TIk  svritiiiKsof  Johnson  were  warmly  prais<.-d.  It  w.ispro- 
poaed  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator, 
a^r,  aC  a  pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  decisions  about 
Iba  maniwf  aad  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  received  as 
finaL  Hb  two  falloa»  it  was  said,  would  of  oootae  be  bought  by 
everybody  who  coidd  aflotd  to  biqr  then.  It  waa  aooa  known 
that  these  papers  were  writteh  by  Chesterfidd.  But  the  just 
resentment  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  ro  appr.i=;r;!.  In  a  letter 
written  with  singubr  cncrpy  nrid  diKiiity  uf  i;j'.;ugb.t  .md  language, 
he  repelled  the  tarily  advance's  of  hi-;  patron,  'llic  Diclwnary 
came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In  the  Preface  the  author  truly 
declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  gre.U,  and  desrril>cd  the 
difficaltieB  with  which  be  bad  been  left  to  struggle  so  iorcibiy  and 
patlie(icBl|ytl»tth«ahleatand  most  malevolentolatttbeenemiea 
cf  hb  faaai^  Hana  Tooke^  Bern  cohM  read  that  pemafB  wltbout 


teen. 

'  Johnson's  Dirlii mry  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as 
no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed  the  first 
dictionary  whirh  could  be  read  with  pk,^sure.  The  dclinitions 
show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  language, 
and  the  passages  quoted  from  poets,  divines  and  phUoaopbers  are 
to  skilfuily  selected,  that  a  kieoie  boor  may  always  be  very  agree- 
ably spent  in  tnmlaf  ever  the  pagca.  Tba  fevtts  of  the  book 
resolve  thenadves,  for  the  neat  part,  into  OM  peat  fault.  John- 
son was  a  wretched  etymolofitt.  He  knew  Ifttte  or  nothing  of 
any  Teutonic  language  except  English,  \v  Iiif  k  imleed,  as  he  wrote 
it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language,  and  thus  he  was  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  Jum'us  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson's  fame,  added  no- 
thing to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which 
the  bookicBen  had  e«reed  to  pay  him  had  been  advanced  and 
sfient  before  the  hat  sheets  braed  fi«<n  the  preM.  It  Is  painful 
10  relate  that  twn'cc  in  the  course  of  the  year  which foDowed  the 
publication  of  this  great  work  he  was  arrested  andcaniedto 
sponging  ho'iscs,  and  tint  I  c  was  twice  indebted  for  his  liberty 
to  hit  excellent  friend  Richardson,  it  was  still  necessary  for 
Ibe  nui  who  bad  bean  faraMrilr  vlMad  ^  ll»  Ufbart  •tttbariqr 


as  dictator  of  the  English  language  to  supply  his  wants  by  con- 
stant t  oil.  He  abridged  his  Diciionary.  He  proposed  to  bring  oat 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare  by  subaciiptioa,  and  maagr  siibsrrilw 
sent  hi  their  names  and  laid  down  thdr  aoney;  bat  ba  aaM 
foond  the  task  10  little  to  Us  taste  that  he  turned  toi 
tire  employments.  He  contributed  many  papers  to  a 
monthly  journal,  which  wis  called  the  LiUrn.ry  Magaziite.  Few 
of  these  papers  have  much  interest;  but  among  them  was  one  of 
the  best  ihinjrs  that  he  ever  wrote,  a  m.xstcrpiice  both  of  reason- 
ing and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns'  Inquiry 
into  Ike  Naltire  and  Origin  oj  Evil. 

In  the^idngof  irsS  Johoaoapiiitierthtbeliiatof  at 
essays,  entitled  tba /dir.  DnfoBtMiyi 
ttamad  l»  appear  week^r.  They  were  eageriy  read,  widely 
drtutated,  and  indeed  impudently  pirated,  while  they  were  still 
in  the  original  form,  and  had  a  Large  sale  when  collected  into 
\ulumes.    The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  <A  the 

part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  IdUri,  his  mother,  who 
had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died  at  t-i«^»<Mj*i  It  was 
long  since  he  had  seen  her,  bat  he  kid  aat  idM  ta  eoaAribata 
largely  out  af  hjsgawdl  means  to  her  comfort.  Inordcrtoddnqr 
the  cfaarsei  of  her  funetal,  aad  to  pay  some  debts  whkh  she  had 
Iif!.  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a  single  week,  and  sent  off  the  sheets 
to  thi;  pfLsi  without  reading  them  over.  A  hundred  pounds 
were  |)a:d  him  for  the  copyright,  and  the  juirLhascrs  had  great 
cause  to  be  pleased  with  their  bargain,  for  the  book  was  Rtuseias, 
and  it  had  a  great  success. 

The  plan  of  Rassclaj  might,  however,  have  aeemed  to  invita 
severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  MrntHI  Sladta^Man 
farnef^ctingthepeopcietiBaaltiBMaBdpiaBe^aiidiBeaacrihiit 
to  one  age  or  natioo  the  manners  and  optatens  of  another.  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  not  sinned  in  this  way  more  grievously  than 
Johnson.  Rassclas  and  ImLic.  N'ckayah  and  I'ckuah.  are 
evidently  meant  to  t>c  Abyssinians  of  the  iSth  nniury;  for  the 
Europe  which  Irolac  describes  is  the  Europe  of  the  iSth  century, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law 
of  graviuuion  which  Newton  discovered  and  which  was  not  fully 
received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  i8th  centttty.  Johnson,  not 
content  with  twniag  filthy  savaps,  ignccant  of  their  ktteis,  and 
gorged  wllb  fair  stMks  cat  froeii  Bidag  cows,  into  philoa(q>hen 
as  eloquent  and  enUghtened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and 
into  ladies  as  highly  accomphshed  as  Mrs  Lennox  or  Mis  Sheridan, 
tran5fcrre<l  the  whole  domestic  system  of  England  to  Egypt. 
Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women 
are  married  without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  fhrtations 
and  jealousies  of  our  baU-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is  bound- 
leas  Gberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble 
compact.  "  A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chancy  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  .glances,  reciprocate  dvffities,  go 
home,  and  dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rassclas,  "  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage."  A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such 
improprieties  had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector 
quote  .\rislotle,  and  represented  Julio  Romano  as  flourishing  la 
the  days  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described  Johnson  1 
himself  tfll  the  year  1762.   In  that  year  a  great  ct 
dfCOiBitances  took  place.  He  bad  from  a  child  bum  n  eaeaf 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.    His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  has 
exhibited  with  little  disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  hi;  -a. 
vcrsation.    Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary  cj. 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  juilK.ncni,  inserted  biltr-sq 
contumelious  reflexions  on  the  Whig  party.    The  excise  ^ot- 
was  a  favourite  resource  of  Whig  finanders,  be  had  dowBr.-? 
as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had  railed  against  the  comaB^mea  t 
excise  in  bagaage  so  coarse  that  they  had  serioua||rttaBr  - 
prooecuting  him.   He  had  with  difficulty  been  paBBHr  r-* 
holding  up  the  lord  privy  seal  by  name  as  an  tamm  • 
meaning  of  the  '.vorJ  "  rtnc^jadc."   A  pension  be  jatijEr  • 
pay  given  to  a  stale  hireling  to  betray  his  coukt  .  ^ 
aa  a  iImb  «f  Mia  bbed  bgr  *  '*'«<«ad  tor' 
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seemed  unlikely  that  the  author  of  these  definitions  would  him- 
telf  be  pensioned.  But  lh.it  was  a  time  o(  wjt.dcn^.  (leorge  III. 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
4i^pisted  nuny  of  the  old  friends,  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old 
amnittaf  Jwliaiiae.  The  dtj  ma  becoming  mutiiiout;  Oxfocd 
vwtaeHBlBikgmL  C^vadNhBtandBaatiacksvcn  mnnaiir- 

an<!  rot:l !  h.ive  ohjrctinn  to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished 
to  bt  ibi>uf;hi  a  pdirun  of  men  of  letters;  and  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of  letters  in 
Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  was  graciously 
offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole  way  of  life. 
Slgir  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he  no  longer  felt  the  daily 
load  iiijtollw  to  the  dally  tofl.  E»m^Wiut]h^^j^t» 

indolence,  tolieinbedtilltirointhe  aftcmoon,  and  to  ih  up 

talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either  the 
printo's  devil  or  the-  sheriff's  dfluir. 

One  laborioia  t.i5k  iriiii  td  he  b.id  bound  hiniself  to  perform. 
He  h:ul  ruci  . Lil  ljri;c  bubic ri[ilion&  for  his  promised  edition  of 
Shakespeare;  he  h.^d  lived  on  those  subscriptions  during  some 
years;  and  he  could  not  without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his 
part  ol  the  contract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to 
aake  an  effort,  and  he  repeatedly  itaobcd  to  do  But,  aot- 
iThlmtTiiy-t  their  vAmiMkm  and  Ua  motofciM,  nonth 
foDanvd  aMndi,  yaar  Mowed  year,  »ad  natlriag  ttaa  dooe. 
He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idleness;  he  determined,  aa  often 
as  he  received  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  dose  away 
and  trifle  away  his  time;  but  the  spell  under  whi;  h  he  I.i y  resisted 
prayer  and  sacrament.  Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which 
held  him  captive  w;i5  at  length  brt^en  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  Ue  had  been  weak  enou^  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a 
Mfy diontt  ghost  which  liaimted  a  house  in  Cock  Latie,  and  had 
wftt  MBW  of  hia  fideods,  at  one  in  the 


m  anninuiricatfM  fWB  At  prtuilwl  tfUiU  Bat  tke  aUk, 
dtoogh  adjured  uttll  ifl  wAamSty,  neontaed  ebatfaialdy  went; 

and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  naughty  pirl  of  eleven  had  been  amus- 
ing herself  by  making  fools  of  so  many  phflosophcrs.  Churchill, 
who,  confident  in  h'n  pov,  irs,  iJru:i'k  'A  .th  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  ioc^king  for  some  man  of  established  fame 
and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  in 
three  cantos,  nicknamed  JohnaoaPomposo,  asked  where  the  book 
was  which  had  been  lo  kagpnaiised  and  so  liberally  paid  for, 
aaddinetlyfonnodttepMUBiialiMolcbeatiag..  ThiaianiUa 
aonl  pwvad  cSactaalt  and  ia  OcMter  196] 
dday  of  nine  year*,  the  new  edition  ot  Shakcipcaie. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  honesty,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  f,.nie  of  hii  .abilities  and  learning.  The 
Preface,  though  it  contains  some  good  ;>.\ssages,  is  not  in  his  best 
manner.  The  most  valuable  notes  arc  those  in  uim  h  he  h.id  an 
oppoct unity  of  showing  bow  attentively  be  had  during  nuny 
yona  AHnad  human  life  and  human  natute.  The  best  sped> 
men  is  the  note  oa  the  character  of  Poiooiut.  Nothing  so  good 
b  to  ha  looad  cfia  ia  WiBKim  MdalM^  admirable  caaounation 
alJMA  BathMapniiaanMcad.  It waaU be  dificak  to 
aaaw  a  aMia  dovably,  a  noia  wonhlM  a^loii  of  any  great 
cla<^5;c.'  Johnjon  had,  in  his  pro«;prrtii';,  told  the  wrrld  that  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  be- 
cause be  had.  as  a  iLxitu^rapher,  been  under  the  necessity  ui 
taking  a  *idc:  view  of  the  English  language  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether  neglected  that 
Vfry  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  cspedally  desirable 
Uiat  aa  adbar  of  Shakespeare  should  be  conversant.  In  the  two 
lolia  vabaaai  of  the  Buifitk  Oktumary  tlwre  is  not  a  sin^ 

*TUs  fimooB  dlctam  of  Macaulay.  tboOgh  endorwd  by  Lord 
BoMbery,  ha*  been  energetically  rebutted  by  Profesvor  W.  Ralci«h 
aod  others,  who  rrcognlu  boih  sagacity  and  icholar-hip  in  Johnion's 
fteface  and  Nofc\.  Johnvon'*  «'ide  praip  of  the  di'^-riir'*  and 
fcaowleilife  of  human  nature  enable  him  in  a  bunrfre*)  rnlansled 

aaamgn  to  go  staight  to  th«  dnmatiM's  mwaini^— (T.  StaJ 


passatre  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age  except 
Shakespeare  .md  Hrn  Jonson.  Even  from  Ben  the  quotations 
are  few.  Johnson  might  easily  in  a  few  months  have  mad*  hiaa^ 
self  well  anpiahiti'd  with  every  old  play  that  was  eataaU  Bai 
it  never  seems  to  hare  occamdta  him  that  tblawaa  a  wmmuf 
lor  the  wMk  wUcb  ha  bad  oadcftakaa.  Be  «eaM 
bavaadnkiaidHtitwwMbeilHheiglit  of  absonfity 
taaanliwIlewaaaotfBariHarirttlitliewotfcBof  Aeschylos  and 
Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured 
to  publish  an  cduion  of  ShakLspeare,  without  having  ever  in  his 
life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovere<i,  read  a  single  scene  of  Massinger, 
Ford,  Dekker,  Webster,  Marlow,  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  His 
del  ractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.  He  had,  however,  acquitted 
himself  of  a  debt  which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his  conscience  and 
he  sank  back  into  the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had 
looiadbiak  BalaagcDotiaiMdtoUvaaaatbcfanie  wUdi  be 
badabeadywaa.  HewaaboaaandbraeaaHenftyer  Oifaid 
with  a  doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Acadeaqr  with  a  professor- 
ship, and  by  the  king  with  an  faiterview,  fai  which  bis  majesty 
most  pr  'ijiiiii:  ly  expressed  a  hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would 
Hut  cta^c  tu  -.Nrite.  In  the  interval  bet  Act-n  1765  and  1775  John- 
son puMidicil  iinly  two  or  three  (lolitical  tracts. 

liut,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active.  The 
influenrc  c\  r  im  1  by  his  conversation,  directly  ispoo  tiMae  wi^ 
whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  oa  the  whole  Utcraiy 
altogether  without  a  paralM.  Bwcdbqabd  talents 
of  the  highest  osdar.  Be  bad  Mans  enae»  faid 
wit,  humour,  imraeneekaoiriBdgeof  Htatatoreaadoriite.aadaa 
ir!"i,-:i(t  of  niiious  anccdotes.  As  respected  style,  he  spoke 
Lir  bi  ttt  r  than  he  wrote.  Kvery  sentence  which  dropped  from 
his  lips  was  as  correct  in  structure  as  liie  mobl  lilicly  balanced 
period  of  the  Rambler.  But  in  his  talli  there  were  no  pompous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in  -oiity 
and  -iUMit.  All  was  simplicity,  ease  and  vigour.  He  uttered 
bis  short,  weighty,  aod  pointed  sentences  with  a  power  of 
'  a  Jaataeaa  aad  caaw  «C  caMhaaa,  of  wbich  tbe  < 


aad  by  the  asthmatic  gaspings  aod  jMiffiags  inadddb  the  peab  of 

his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the  ladoesa  which  made 
hirr.  unwilliriK  lo  :  :i  .li  v.n  to  his  ilesk  prevent  him  from  giving  in- 
struction or  enltrtauiracnt  orally.  To  discuss  qucstioits  of  taste, 
of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  languagu  so  exact  and  to  forcible  that 
it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  waa 
to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He  loved,  as  be  said,  to  Mi 
his  le^  and  have  Ua  talk  out.  Uawaaraady  lobaetowtbai 
flo wings  of  Uaful  arial  ugrboiy  «ka  woaM  Matt  *  I 
aa  a  failo»faMger  ia  a  •latKCHcli.aran  4ha9« 
at tbeaamrtaMawfthbbafaaa aath^  ba<M.  Ball 
lion  was  nowhere  10  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  he  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  few  friends,  whose  abilities  and  kiMwIedge  enabled 
them,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  Some  ol  these,  in  1 764,  formed  ibemielvcs  into  a  dub, 
which  gradually  Ijcvan-.c  a  furniidaUe  power  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  oo 
new  books  were  speedily  known  over  all  London,  and  were  soft- 
daatioBaaaflawbelaadiHwiiaaday.oatocondcnMUbaifcaiia 
to  the  aatvtee  of  the  trarirairim  and  the  pastrycoek.  GoU- 
smith  was  the  repreaentative  of  poetry  and  light  literature. 
Reynolds  of  the  arts.  Burke  ol  political  eloquence  and  political 
philosophy.  There,  icmi.  wire  fiibli.n  the  prcaicst  historian 
and  Sir  William  Jones  tlic  greatest  luiKui  .t  ui  i)r-  a^e.  Garrick 
brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible  plcasanit).  his  incom- 
parable mimicry,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  efiect. 
Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two  high-born  and 
high-hiad  tinUwiM^  dawlr  baaad  tamhir  by  friandahijt,  bat 
of  widsly  diffOTM  cbuKten  aid  babka-Beaaet  Laagtoa. 
distingunhed  by  his  skiU  in  Greek  litentwe,  by  the  oitbodMy 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  aad  Topba» 
Beauclerk.  renowned  for  his  amours,  his  knowled|aa(  ibaf^P 
world,  his  fastidious  i.i'^Xt:  .md  his  sarcastic  wit. 

Among  the  mcmbri>  ui  ;)  ,s  celebrated  body  wasonotot 
it  has  owed  the  ^caur  part  of  iia  cekbdty,  yat  oibl 
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torarded  with  little  respect  by  hii  brethmi,  and  had  not  witbottt 
litfLLulty  obtaiucd  a  scat  among  ibcm.  This  was  James  Boswcll 
&  yuun^'  Scou  Law>'er,  heir  to  an  honourable  name 
aad  a  fair  c^utc  That  he  a  coxcomb  and  a  bote,  weak, 
vain,  pttshinc  curious,  garruloiia,  was  obvions  to  all  who  were 
acqnaiMed  i^h  haa. 

•  of  Jobaaoa^  auoas  uadmundtac  and  irritable 
iMipir.  tkc  ailly  cioliMi  uA  liilalioii  oi  BvcweU  mnt  hawe 
bHB«»lMai«g«atl»cOMtMtbM*af  JakHwIiladto 

kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such  questions  as, 
"  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  tower  with 
a  baby  i* "  Johnson  was  a  water-drinker  and  Itoswdl  was  a  wine- 
bibber,  and  indeed  little  better  than  an  habitual  Mil.  it  was  im- 
possible that  there  shouM  be  i><-ncct  h.\minn>  txrtvM-cu  t  wo  such 
companions.  Indeed,  the  (real  man  was  somctimca  provoked 
into  &ts  of  passion.  Is  mUth  In  aiid  thiap  wMdltfnmall  man, 


tinued  to  wonUp  the  ansMr;  Om 

disciple,  to  sneer  at  Mm,  aad  t»  km  Urn.  *Ttm  two  Irieadi 

ordinarily  rcsiddi  at  a  great  distance  from  each  o'hcr.  Boswell 
pr.uiiM-tl  in  the  l'.irlumcnl  liouicul  ll.liriburgh,  and  could  pay 
only  oci..i.;unal  visits  to  Ixtndon.  iJurinR  those  visits  his  chief 
bustnci>&  was  to  walch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  Johnson's  habits, 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about  which  Johnson  was 
tikcly  to  say  something  remarkable,  and  to  fill  quarto  noieboolts 
with  minutes  of  what  Johnson  had  lakk  la  tUa  way  were 
ffthand  tin  mtutitk  «n«t  idridi  i>«fwnwgfc  wninaii 
tin  mom,  iiiwuhit  MngimliMi  —it  ti  tt»  mM. 

Soon  after  the  dub  htgtn  to  exist,  Johnson  foONd  •  connexion 
te»  important  indeed  to  hk  fame,  but  mtidi  aMNe  important 
to  his  happiness,  than  his  connexion  with  Boswcll.  Henry 
Thralc,  one  of  ihc  most  opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man 
of  sound  and  cultivated  understaiulin;;,  rigid  principles,  and 
liberal  spirit,  was  married  to  one  oi  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert  young  women  who  arc  pcrpcttially  doing  or 
wyiaf  what  b  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  they 
Wiayt  ai*  alwaya  •(rMtblc.  In  176$  the  Thrates  became  ac- 
iritli  JnliM— ,  aad  tlnacqaainWHKe  ripened  fan  if 


«f  bis  converution.    They  were  flattered  by  iadlllg  tkM  a  nuui 

•D  widely  celebrated  prcfcrritl  their  house  toanyotlMV  ia  Lofldon. 
Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  tlu  brewery  in  Soutbwark, 
and  a  SliU  more  pleasant  apartmcnl  at  the  villa  of  his  friends  on 
Streatham  Common.  A  brgc  p  it  <  [  every  year  Ir  [..1  -ed  in 
those  abodes,  which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxurious 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which  he  had  generally 
been  lodged.  But  hia  chief  pkaatuca  -were  derived  from  what 
tbe  aatnaomer  of  hi*  Abyiaiaiaa  Uk  -caBed  "  the  endearing 
elegance  of  iesiak  MtrntUf,"  MwTfcwfcialUadhiawieaUnd 
him,  coaxed  him,  and  If  ww  iMBctfaBca  pMwalwd  Mai  by  bw 
flippancy,  made  ampli-  amends  by  listening  to  his  reproofs  with 
angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he  was  diseased  in  body 
and  in  mind,  she  w.15  the  m<i:,t  tender  of  nur-'  .  No  comfort 
that  wealth  could  purthaie,  no  contrivance  th.it  womanly  in- 
genuity, set  to  work  by  wom,'\nly  compassion,  could  devise,  was 
wanting  to  his  sick  roottu  It  would  seem  that  a  full  half  of 
Johnson'*  fife  during  abool  iMWn  years  was  passed  under  the 
imf  oi  Un  Thiaka,  Ha  aeconpaaicd  the  family  Moietimca  to 
Batb,  cad  aomeliBnt  to  Bi||blaa,  once  to  Watea  aad  once  to 
raris.  But  he  bad  at  tbe  mmt  tina a  bowela flM«C  tba 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Stfeei.  Ia  tbt 
p  srrets  w,ts  his  library,  a  lir^c  and  misccllanrous  collection  of 
Ixioks,  falling  to  pieces  anil  bc};rimtd  with  dust.  On  a  lowef 
floor  he  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  rcg.iled  a  friend  with  a  plain 
dinner — a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of  lamb  an<l  splnnch.  and  a  rice  pud- 
Mng.  Her  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  dunnK  Ik  -  long  absences. 

wattbt  bome  of  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates 
tlMt  ever  was  brought  together.  .Vt  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment Jofansm  bad  placed  aa  oU  lady  named  Wiiltams,  wboM 
ciricf  "  "  " 


in  spite  of  her  mnnnma  and  refrntacbes,  he  gave  an  asylum  to 

another  lady  who  w.ls  as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs  DcsmuuUns,  whose 
family  he  h.id  known  many  years  belore  in  Slatfordshirc,  Room 
was  lound  (or  the  li.'.iigKiLr  ui  Mrs  Desmoulins,  and  for  another 
destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  addressed  as  Miss  Car- 
michael,  but  whom  her  generous  ho:>i  called  Folly.  AnoU  quack 
doctor  named  Lav«U«  who  bad  a  wide  piactkc,  bataaom  the 
veiypoomt  dBn>  pBMidaii>Jrito|nrtrtea^  ■wwiataBd 

wna  at  canMaat  tntf  with  earhatbwiawdwhb  ^taam's  aegro 

servant  Frank.   Sometimes,  iadM^  they  transferrr<l  ilu  ir 

hostilities  from  the  servant  to  tbe  master,  compbinrd  that  a 
better  t.\Ii!.-  WIN  ni,t  kfft  for  them,  and  radcd  or  maundered 
till  their  bentlat  tor  u.i>  glad  to  make  his  eseafke  to  Streatham 
or  to  the  Mil  re  Tavern.  .\nd  yet  he,  who  was  generally  tba 
haughtiest  and  most  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  tooprompi 
to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight  on  the  part  of  ft 
pwna-pwad  henknUrr,  ar  af  » 1 


to  tbe  wertJwane,  laaaHs  bmm  peawldBg  than  tboae  (or 

whkh  he  had  Itnodted  down  Oabome  and  bidden  defiance  to 

Chesterfiild.  Vr.ir  .if'.er  \(  .ir  Mr .  Wt'Ii.itns .md  Mrs  Desmoulins, 
Tully  .i-.il  1  cvct  t.  loriiinucd  to  torment  hini  and  to  live  upon  him. 

1  he  course  of  life  which  h.is  been  described  was  interrupted 
in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  important  event.  He 
had  early  read  an  account  of  tbe  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much 
interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so  near  him  a  laad  | 
by  a  race  which  waa  stU  as  rude  and  simple  as  ia  tba  r 
A  wkik  to  beoaae  tailnatily  ifnwabitfd  with  a  1 
totlaily  urilnallthatbebad  wwf  ■■Mifia^inatly< 
mind.  But  it  it  Bot  probable  t  hai  his  eurfatity  would  have  over- 
come his  halMtual  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  tbe  smoke,  the 
mud,  atid  the  criesof  London,  had  not  Uoswell  import une<l  him  to 
attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to  be  hi.s  viuire.  At  length, 
in  August  137.5.  Johnson  cro>-.-.l  ilie  llii;hlan  I  line,  .ind  plunced 
courageously  into  what  was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen, 
as  a  dreary  and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude  boats  which 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  ihaggy 

Caita  whieta  coald  baldly  bear  Us  waigkt,  bt  letiMMd  to  b^dd 
oMawftbaadbdfBlteraewfBntMaadiievtbeailci.  Dviief 
the  following  year  he  employed  himseU  In  recording  his  adven- 
tures. About  the  beginning  of  1775  his  Jonmey  to  the  Hehridtt 
was  published,  and  was,  during  some  weeks,  tln^  chirf  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention  \'. ,is  pairl  (o 
literature.  His  [ircjudicc  a>,Minst  the  Scoi^  !i;i  I  nt  li  ngth 
become  little  more  than  matter  oi  jest;  and  whatever  remained 
of  tbe  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind  and 
respectful  hospitality  with  which  he  bad  been  received  in  every 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  aa 
Oanalaa  Tory  abauM  praiia  tbe  Pnabjrtcrian  polity  and  ritual^ 
ortbetaaeyeacameand totbebudgwawi  aqd  parks  of  Engtand 
should  net  be  Strack  by  tbe  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East 
I^nhian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly. 
The  most  enlightened  Scotsmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their 
head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and  ignorant  .Scots- 
men were  mos-ed  to  anger  by  a  little  un[>.ilalable  truth  which  was 
mingled  with  much  eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to 
consider  as  the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  mote 
dishonourable  to  their  coaatiy  than  anything  that  be  had  ever 
aid  er  wifttea.  ■  They  pnblHbed  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers. 
•MidM  la  tbewagwbieB,  lixpeaajmopbleta,  five- shilling  baak» 
Cam  mWibbt  abtned  ^nsoa  fbr  belnf  Utar-eyed,  another  fir 
bdnca  pensioner;  a  third  informed  the  world  that  oneof  thedo^ 
tort  one U-s  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in  Scotland,  and  bad 
found  thit  there  was  in  that  country  one  tree  capable  r>f  supjjort- 
ing  the  weight  of  an  tnglishraan.  Macpherson,  «!io;e  Fini;.)/ had 
been  treated  in  the  Journey  as  an  impudent  ffirc;cry,  threatened 
totake  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only  effect  of  this  threat  was 
that  Johnson  reiterated  the  charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  con- 
tempt tKMS  terms,  and  walked  about,  duting  tome  tbnc^  with  a 
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Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  whatever.  lie 
bad  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into  controversy;  and  he 
•dhmd  to  bis  resolution  with  a  steadfastneaa  wbicb  b  the  more 
extraordinary  because  fan  wu,  both  inteUectually  and  nu»ally, 
of  the  stuff  of  which  eontiWNBrftliiU  are  made.  In  oonvenatioa 
1m  wm  a  ringihrty  ctfer,  acule  «wl  pHtimdoui  disputant. 
When  at  a  Ion  far  good  letaoni,  be  bad  RGoime  to  sophistry  ; 
iad  when  heated  by  altercation,  he  made  unsparing  u'.c  of  sar- 
Casm  anil  invective.  But  when  he  look  his  pen  in  his  band,  his 
whole  character  scorned  to  be  changed.  A  h'jnilred  bad  writers 
misrepresented  him  and  reviled  him;  but  not  one  of  the  hundred 
could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him  worthy  of  a  refuta- 
tion, or  even  of  a  retort.  One  Scotwaaa,  bent  on  vindicxtins, 
the  fame  of  Scou  ka^Biiig,  defied  Um  lo  tbeceabe4lB»  4ebM- 
•bkl^Un  hexameter: — 

*■  Maxime,  si  tu  vis,  cuplo  contendere  tecum.** 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  always  main- 
tained that  fame  tti^  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept  up  only 
by  bein;;  beaten  h.ick.  a.s  well  as  beaten  forward,  and  which  would 
soon  fall  if  iJiLTL-  were  uit]^'  one  balllciiorc.  No  saying  was 
oftcner  in  hi:i  mouth  than  that  fine  apophthegm  of  Beotley,  that 
no  man  was  ever  written  ^ama  but  by  WmKnlf 

UnbappUy, «  few  Doathi  after  the  appeaiiaee  oi  tbe  Immty 
Hp  At  HdriUtt  Jobami  did  vbtt  aoae  of  Ua  cnvieat  eweflinti 
could  bave  done,  and  to  a  cxrtam  extent  succeeded  in  writing 
himself  down.  The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reatlad  a  pjuit.t  jt  which  oo  amicable  adjustment 
was  possible.  W  ar  woi  cvuicntly  iniiK-ndinj;:  and  the  ministers 
seem  to  have  thr/.ji^'ht  that  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  oppobi- 
tioQ  at  home,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
had  already  written  two  or  lbn«  tracts  in  defence  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  tbe  fovwanent:  and  those  tracts,  thoui^ 
hardly  wortby  of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the  crowd  of 
pampUete  wmch  lay  oa  the  eouBten  of  Ahnoa  and  Stockdale. 
But  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny  was  a  pitiable  failure.  Even 
Boewell  was  forced  to  own  that  in  this  unfortunate  piece  he  could 
detect  no  trace  of  his  masti.  t  'i  powers.  The  general  opinion  w  as 
that  the  strong  fai  ulias  which  had  produced  the  Dktioncry  an<l 
the  RambUr  were  beginning  to  feci  the  ciTrct  of  time  and  of 
disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best  consult  his  credit  by 
writing  no  more.  But  tfab  ms  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had 
failed,  not  becaoH  hia  mind  waa  leas  vigorooa  than  when  he 
wrou  Rtttsdu  is  the  evcningi  of  a  week,  but  because  he  had 
fooUthly  chotoi,  flv  Mffend  othento  chooee  foe  hfaa,  a  subject 
aucb  as  he  would  at  ao  time  have  been  ooeapeteBt  to  treat .  He 

\\as  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He  never  willingly  read  or  thouf;!.! 
or  talked  about  aliairs  oi  slate.  He  loved  bioKra[)hy,  literary 
history,  the  history  of  manners;  but  [>olitical  history  was  [Xi^i- 
tivcly  distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  issue  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a  question  about  which  he 
bad  really  nothing  to  say.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
•ppectunity  of  proving  most  signally  that  hit  Jaihivo  waa  not  to 
be  aacribad  te  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1 777  aome  penom,  deputed  by  a  meeting  wUch 
consisted  of  fatty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  called  upon 
him.  Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that 
season,  he  received  his  visitors  with  mucli  ci\iiity.  Ihey  ramp 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  llnglish  poets,  from 
Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and  to  ask  him  to 
furni^  short  biographical  prefaces.  He  readily  undertook  the 
task  for  which  be  waa  pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge 
•  of  the  litcmy  histoiy  of  Em^aod  eiiwe  the  Restoration  waa 
uaiivilled.  That  kaowledM  he  had  derived  partly  from  boohs, 
and  partly  Iiob  aomoai  wUdi  had  long  been  dosed:  from  old 
Grub  Street  tn^tiont;  from  the  talk  of  forgotten  poetasters 
and  pamphleteers,  who  had  long  been  l>'ing  in  parish  vaults; 
from  the  recollections  of  such  men  as  GUbcrt  Walmesley,  who 
had  conversed  with  the  wils  of  Button,  Cibber,  who  had 
mutiUicd  tbe  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists.  Orrery, 
who  had  been  idmUted  to  the  tedety  of  Swift  andSavifi,  who 


ren  red  services  of  no  very  honourable  kind  to  Pope.  The 
biographer  therefore  sat  down  to  hia  task  with  a  mind  fuU  ^ 
matter,  lie  had  at  firu  intended  to  give  OtAjT  A  peilflraph  le 
every  minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pii>a  to  the  gMaUitBaaik 
But  the  flood  of  eaeedott  and  oftkinB  overflowed  the  nanow 
channeL  The  work,  which  was  originally  meant  to  consiu  only 
of  a  few  sheets;  swelled  into|ten  volumea— amall  volumes,  it  is  true, 
and  not  clo^-ly  printed.  The  fint  four  appcaiud  Id  1779b  the 
remaining  six  in  i;8i. 

The  Z-itrr  oj the  Pods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson's 
works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as  any  novcL  Tbe 
remailw  on  life  and  on  hunan  nstni*  are  eminently  shrewd  and 
profound.  The  criticisms  axe  often  cacellent,  and,  even  when 
grossly  and  pravokingly  unjust,  well  deicrve  to  be  stadbd. 

j^esift'rl^^  Johaaouicpriaicdaa«riyailt  had  appeared  in  1744- 
Whoever,  after  rending  that  Bfe,  wfu  turn  to  the  other  lives  wil 

be  struck  by  the  dilTercnce  of  style.  Since  Johnson  hid  been  it 
ease  in  his  circumstances  he  had  WTitten  lutlc  aiid  had  talked 
much.  When  therefore  ht,  after  the  lajise  L>f  jears,  rc-sumed  his 
pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contracted  w  hilc  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition  was  less  percepu'ble  than 
formerly,  and  his  diction  frequently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which 
it  had  formerly  wanted.  Tbe  improvement  may  be  discerned 
by  a  skilf  al  critic  in  the  y«itrMey  4»  Ihs  atrtdsr,  eiid  in  the  XtM 
^  Us  Aeb  is  en  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  catdeis  leader.  Among  the  lew*  the  best  are  perhaps 
those  of  G>wley,  Drydcn  and  Pope.  The  very  wont  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  lh,-\t  of  Gray;  the  most  controverted  that  of  Milton. 

This  great  work  at  once  Liecame  popular.  There  was,  indce^l, 
much  j'jst  and  much  unjust  censure;  but  rvi  n  thii-^c  w  ho  were 
loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by  the  book  in  spite  of  Ibca- 
selves.  Malone  computed  the  gains  «l  the  puUiahcn  at  ivc  or 
six  thousand  pounds.  But  tbe  writer  wia  very  poorly  lOBnacr- 
ated.  Intending  at  first  to  write  voiy  ihort  prefaces,  he  had 
stipulated  for  only  two  hundred  guiacas.  The  booksellers,  wbn 
they  saw  how  far  hit  peiformsace  had  surpassed  bis  promise, 
added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed  Johnson,  though  he  did 
not  despise  or  affect  to  despise  money,  and  though  his  strong 
sense  and  long  experience  ouslit  to  have  qualified  him  to  proteil 
his  own  interests,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  unskilful  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  reputed  the 
first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several  writers  of  his  time 
sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such  as  be  never  ventured  to  ask. 
To  give  a  single  innancc,  Robertson  leosived  (a9»»  iot  the 
MiOarftfChmla  V. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  infirmities 
of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  him.  That  inevn'table  event  of 
h  he  never  thi)u:.^h'.  wi'liout  horror  was  brought  near  to  him; 
ami  lii.'i  whole  life  was  ilarkcncd  by  the  shadow  of  death.  Tbe 
strange  dependants  lo  whom  he  had  given  sh'jlter,  and  to  when, 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by  habit, 
dropped  off  one  by  one;  and,  in  the  silence  of  his  home,  be  re- 
gretted even  the  noise  of  their  scolding  matches.  The  kind  and 
generous  Thrale  was  no  more;  and  it  waa  soon  plain  that  tlic  old 
Strcatham  intimacy  could  not  be  msintaincd  upon  the  same  foal« 
ing.  Mis  Ihrsle  henelf  confessed  that  wfthout  her  husband's 
assistance  she  did  not  feci  able  to  entertain  Johnson  as  a  constant 
inmate  of  her  house.  Free  from  the  yoke  of  the  brewer,  she  :cll 
in  love  with  a  music  master,  high  in  his  profc^ion,  from  Brt-scii, 
named  Gabriel  I'iozzi,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could  discover 
anything  to  admire.  Tlic  secret  of  this  attachment  was  soon 
discovered  by  Faruty  liurncy,  but  Johnson  at  most  only  sus- 
pected it. 

In  Sq>tcmbcr  I7>a  tbe  plaoe  at  Streatham  was  fmn  motives 
of  economy  let  lo  Lord  Sbslhunie»  and  Mrs  Thiale  took  a  hooaa 
at  Brighton,  whither  Johnson  accompanied  her;  tbey  remaloed 
for  six  weeks  on  tbe  dd  familiar  footing.  In  March  1 783  Bo»wel| 

was  glad  to  discover  Johnson  well  looked  after  and  slaying  w:vh 
Mrs  Thrale  iu  Argyil  Street,  bul  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  Im- 
patience of  Ji'hi. ion's  criticisms  and  infirmities  had  been  >tcaJ;.y 
growing  with  Mrs  Thrale  since  1774.  She  now  went  to  Bath 
with  bar  daughtars,  partly  to  ctc^  hit  supervision.  Johasoa 
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>  very  ill  in  his  lodgingi  during  the  cuauner,  but  he  itill 

1  afiectioQattljr  frith  Us  "  BiMim  "  «ad  iccMvvd  mar 
■nlwr.  He  MAincdtlH  fail  OB  af  Mi  «MMn  during 
the  pMmtjrtic  attack,  and  in  July  be  was  sufiidrntly  recovered 
to  renew  hb  old  club  life  and  to  meditate  further  journeys.  In 
June  I  /  Sj  he  went  with  Boswcll  to  Oxford  for  the  bst  time.  In 
September  he  was  in  Lichfield.  On  his  return  his  health  was 
r.-iihcr  worse;  hut  he  would  submit  to  no  dietary  r<gimc,  liis 
aathma  tormented  hia  day  and  nigfat,  and  dropsical  symptoms 
■nlVtlicir  appcMnBSi  lii>  vnth  was  excited  in  no  measured 
liM  afdatt  tJM  iMMririae  «i  hit  «U  loHMl  Ml*  Thcik,  the 
iwwtoiwMcfahehcaidlhbMiiiiaicr.  Tht«hDk4ii|Nil»MM. 
to^y,  entirely  uncallcd<for,  but  the  miriif*  araaeed  eene  ef 
Johnaon's  ttron(;c3t  prejudices.  He  wrote  inconsiderttdy  on 
the  tabject,  but  wc  must  remember  that  he  w.is  at  the  time 
afflicted  in  body  and  mentally  haunted  by  dread  of  impending 
change.  Throuphout  all  his  troubles  he  bad  dung  vehemently 
to  life.  The  feeling  described  in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper 
which  doaes  the  series  of  his  Idkrs  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in 
^ha  M  bis  last  hoar  drew  near.  He  tended  that  he  should  be 
■Ua  to  dnw  his  bcsatb  niefe  aaailjr  ia  a  sonthcn  cHmate,  and 
•oaU  pseba^y  have  aai  out  for  Room  and  Naples  bat  for  his 

icar  ef  the  CXpeasr  of  the  journey.   That  expense,  indeed,  he 

had  the  means  of  rlifrayii  p;  fur  he  had  l.iiil  up  about  two  thou- 
sand (>outid5.  tlie  iruit  ul  labours  whuh  had  made  the  fortune  of 
sevcr.il  publishers.  Hut  he  was  unwilUng  to  break  in  upon  this 
hoard,  and  be  seems  to  have  wished  even  to  keep  its  existence 
a  secret.  Soaae of  his  friends  hoped  that  the  CovcnuBcnt  might 
be  induced  to  iaciease  hia  peation  to  lia  bandied  pooads  a  year, 
but  this  hope  was  dissppolated,  and  be  lewlwd  le  Mand  oae 
Ei«Ush  winter  BMN. 

That  winter  was  his  hit.  Hb  legs  grew  weaker;  Ms  breath 
grew  shorter,  the  fatal  water  pitherc<!  fast,  in  '^pitc  of  inr!  =  i.rr,<; 
which  he,  courageous  apainsl  pain  hiit  imiid  agawist  dciih,  urj;ed 
his  surRooiis  to  nwkc  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  suHcrinps  during  months  of  sickness 
at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  and  though  Boswell  was  absent, 
he  was  not  left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons 
attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  fma  bink  Burke 
patted  froos  him  with  deep  caoUoo.  WiadbaBHiavdiiathe 
tfefc-room.  Fmacas  Barney,  wboaii  tite  aid  ana  bad  cherished 
with  fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  thedoor;  while  Langton, 
whose  piety  eminently  quaUiicd  him  to  be  an  adviser  and  com- 
forter at  such  a  lime,  receiver]  the  l.ist  pressure  of  his  friend's 
hand  within.  When  at  length  the  nionient,  dreaded  through 
SO  many  years,  came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  aw.iy  from 
Johnson's  mind.  Windham's  servant,  who  sal  up  with  him 
during  his  last  night,  declared  that  "  no  man  could  appear  more 
caHected.  Mre  dewot  or  kss  terrified  at  the  thoufhu  oi  the 
approaching  mlaolc.*'  At  Iwor  bttarvali,  aftea  «f  aiadi  patn, 
he  was  moved  in  bed  and  addressed  himself  vehemently  to 
prayer.  In  the  morning  he  was  still  able  to  give  his  blessing, 
hut  in  ihc  afternoon  he  became  drowsy,  and  at  a  f(u:ir;er  past 
seven  in  the  evening  on  the  ijlh  of  December  1 7Jv4.  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  he  [Xisscd  away.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  \Ve,i- 
minster  Abbey,  among  the  councat  BDen  oi  whom  he  bad  been 
the  historian— Cowley  aad  Deabaa^  Diydea  aad  Congreve, 
Gay,  Prior  aad  Addiaoa.  (M.) 

Biau06a«*iiv.-^The«plMidideaa«iple«nilisty1e«MefiMacaBls}r 
eontribuicd  in  the  article  cm  Johnson  to  the  8ih  edition  ef  this  eney- 
dopaedia  ba>  become  cla«.ic,  and  has  therefore  been  reuincd  above 
wiln  a  lew  trif?iii>;  ir-  'ilifnMr  i.'ii-.  in  those  pl,iri  >  In  «  h:."h  his  iiv  inr  IMc 
lo%-e  cjf  the  J  II  •  un-.;  Ill  h'  dr.nen  him  demnrivtr  1 1  %'  ti  !'■  fni-n  thr 
dull  line  ol  vrr.icKy  M.ieauljy,  it  mtift  l«-  noted,  ex-iggerati-d 
pcr-i-ti  iiilv  the  (xiverty  vi  Juhn^n  s  (>eiiijree.  the  MJualetr  ol  his 
early  married  lil«.  the  groicMjue-ncss  i>l  hts  entourage  in  r  Icc-t  Street, 
the dcdiae and  fin  from  complete  virtue  of  Mrs  fmale.  the  novelty 
aadiaceew  ef  the  Dklicww.  the  eompletebflor*  of  the  Shakespeare 
aad  the  politiral  tnieiiL  Yct  this  contribution  is  far  more  mellow 
(hen  the  article  eontribotad  OO  J|«hnson  twent)'-fi\-e  year*  before 
to  the  EJtnbutih  Riwtv  in  coneciioaof  Croker.  M.itthew  Arnold. 
»ho  edited  six  -<liLt(i|  Lrret  of  the  po<-t*.  rcgnr  lnl  it  nnr  of 
M.i-3el.T.  's  h  i  ['[■>•  -t  ,init  rlprst  effort*.  It  w,i<  wriMc-i '  i;'  i-f  friend- 
ship for  ,^dan  I  ^l.jr  t  -ivl  '  mvment  W3*  not  M>  tnoeh  i m  ■  i  ■  .ncd." 

The  b%  review*,  capecuily  the  quaxudics,  have  ai»a>*  Uxn  the 


aatnral  home  of  Johraonian  study.  Sir  Waiter  Scotf,  CroVer,  Hay- 
ward.  MacauLiy.  Thoma*  Carlylc  (»  !>ti>e  famoin  Fraicr  article  wan 
reprinted  in  and  \Shit»cll  Elvnn  h.isi  <I:jiu-'".(»  much  a*  any- 

bcxiy  perhaps  to  sustain  the  zest  for  J  uhmonian  !.(udie».  Macaulay'* 
nredictiaa  that  the  iaMieit  ia  the  man  would  supersede  that  in  hia 
Weriks**  aaaaied  aad  esBBS  filtely  enough  lo  justify  itself:  but 
his  theory  thai  the  man  alone  maticrad  and  lliat  a  poitmit  paiaied 
by  the  hand  of  an  inspired  idktt  was  t  troe  measure  of  the  man  has 
ni>t  Morn  )>ettrr  than  the  common  nm  of  literary  proposition*. 
).  ilins.jn'5  pri  r-vc  is  not  C-\trn-i\i  ly  rr.nl-  H'Jt  the  same  I*  true  r.| 
nearly  .ill  the  Rreat  proMr  masters  of  the  ISlh  century.  .\i  \n  the 
ca!*-<i(.ill  ^ii.ti.  n.i  II.  JohoMjn  ha»  Mi(I>fi-<J  a  jood  deal  at  the  hnnd* 
of  his  imitators  and  admirers.  His  prose,  though  not  nearly  so 
oaifonnly  awaoteneus  or  potyayllabic  as  the  parodists  womM  have 
us  heKew,  was  et  one  ttaie  jfrnnly  ovcrpni*cd<  From  the  **  Life 
of  Savage  "  to  the  "  Life  of  rope  it  developed  a  great  deal,  and  in 
the  main  improved.  To  the  last  he  sacrificed  expression  rather  l<io 
much  to  style,  and  he  was  perhapa  over  consciouB  of  the  balanced 
cpiihi'i.   l'.ui  hi' I  iintrii.'.irij  both  dlgni^  aad  dtalsellcal  Imbs  to 

the  r>ro«  movement  i>(  his  period. 

The  best  edition  ol  his  works  is  itill  the  Oxford  edition  of  1835  in 
9  vols.  At  the  nresent  day,  howe\'er,  hi*  periodical  writings  are 
neglected,  and  all  that  can  be  said  to  excite  interest  are,  first  the 
Lnti  ojikt  Ports  (best  edition  hv  Birkbeck  Hill  and  H.  S.  Scott,  3  vol*.. 
1905),  and  then  the  Letter t.  the  Pta-*tT%  and  Afedtlalimu,  and  the 
Potwu,  to  which  may  doubtfully  be  added  the  oner  idolized  Raiidat. 
The  Poemi  and  Rassrlas  haw  been  reprinte<i  times  without  number. 
The  other*  have  liccn  re-editcd  with  scrupulous  care  for  the  Oxford 
University  Press  by  the  pious  diligence  ol  that  most  enthusiastic  of 
all  Johnsonians,  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill.  But  the  tendency  at  the  present 
day  is  undoubtedly  to  priMjobnsoa's  personality  aiid  sayings  more 
than  any  of  hi*  works.  Tncse  are  preserved  to  us  in  a  body  of 
biographical  writing,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  unequalled  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  The  chief  constituents  arc  Johnson's 
own  Lfllrrt  and  Aicounl  of  kii  Life  from  hit  Buih  to  kti  lUrvrnsk 
Year  (tSos).  a  fragment  saved  from  papers  burnetl  in  17(^4  and  not 
seen  by  Boswcll;  the  life  by  hi*  old  but  not  very  Hymfulhctir  friend 
and  club-fellow.  Sir  John  iiawkias  (1787):  Mr*  Thralc-Pioui's 
AnetdoUt  (178s)  and  Letlert;  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Fanny 
Bumey  (D'Arblay)  (1841):  the  aliorter  Lives  of  Anhur  Murphy. 
T.  TyevBi  Ac;  far  above  all,  of  course,  the  unique  Life  by  laiacs 
BcmotH.  irst  published  in  1741,  and  subKcquendy  encrusted  with 
vast  masses  ot  Johnsoniana  in  the  s-jr  i  s-ivc  editions  of  Malone. 
Croker,  Napier,  Kit. v>  raid.  Mnv.lir..\  .M.  rri , '  (  ,[.  ,l.c).  nirrell,  In^jR'n 
(cot)iou*ly  illustr.iteil)  and  Dr  BirkI  >  1  I.  llil!         i:vist  exhaustive). 

The  sa>  in^-.  and  Johnsoniana  ha\  e  1"  '  n  repnnti  d  in  very  many 

and  various  lorms.  Valuable  work  ha*  been  done  to  Johnsonian 
genealogy  and  iopoaapfay  by  Aleya  Lyell  Beade  ia  his  /idnaiep 

Bercsford).  "The  most  exrellcnt  short  Live*  are  those  by  F.  Grant 
(Eng.  Wrtters)  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  {En^.  Men  of  Letters).  Pro> 
lessor.- \V.  RaletKh's  essay  (Stephen  Lecture),  Lcrtd  Roscbery's 
cslimjlc  (I'/x;),  .md  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  artii  lo  in  the  Duiitnary  ef 
S'nltoniil  Rm^raf'hy.  with  I  itiliif,;raphy  and  li^t  of  pirtraits.  should 
be  consulterl.  JuhnMin  *  "  Club  "  ("  The  Club  ")  still  exi>t«,  and 
has  contained  ever  tince  his  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  public 
celebrities  e(  its  diy.  A  "  Johnson  Club,"  which  has  included  many 
Johnson  scheilarB  and  has  published  papers,  was  founded  in  iMs* 
Lichfteld  ha*  taken  an  active  part  in  the  commemoration  of  Johnson 
since  1887,  when  Johnson's  birthplace  was  secured  as  a  municipal 
musrum.  and  Lichfield  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  Bicentenary 
CelLtiratain>  ul  September  l<)Oi>  (fully  described  in  A.  M.  Broadley  s 
Dr  Johtiion  and  Mrs  ThraJe,  iQoq),  containinK.  to«ethir  with  new 
maieruiN  and  ix'rtraits,  an  essay  dealing  with  Ma<dul,iy's  treatment 
of  the  Johnson-Thrale  episodes  by  T.  Seccombc).  Statues  both  of 
j  ohoHn  aad  Besatilaicia  the  market-place  at  Ltehfietd.  A  statue 
».es  creeled  ia  St  l^soTs  In  1825.  and  there  are  coaiawpioratiwa 
tablets  hi  LlcMkM  Calhcdial,  St  Nicholas  (Brighioa).  UtUMelcr, 
St  Clement  Dsno(LemhM).Gwiynynogandclsewhere.  (T.Sa.) 

JOHNSON.  SIR  THOMAS  (i664-i;jv),  English  mcrch.int,  w.is 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  November  1664.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1689  as  baUiS  aad  in  1695  as  mayor.  From  1 701.  to  1 7  > j  he 
represented  Liverpool  in  parliament,  and  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Aane  in  1708.  He  effected  the  separation  of  Liverpool 
from  the  paridt  ef  Waltoa^B-the-iliU;  inin  the  Cfowa  he  ob* 
uincd  the  grant  to  the  cerpormtion  of  the  site  «f  tbe  dd  castla 
where  he  phnned  the  town  market;  while  the  construction  of  the 
first  floating  denk  (170S)  and  ihc  building  of  St  Peter's  and  St 
George's  thurkhes  were  due  in  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  He 
was  interested  in  the  tobacco  trade;  in  1715  he  conveyed  130 
Jacobite  prisoners  to  the  American  plantations.  In  1 723,  having 
lost  ia  speculation  tbe  forttwe  which  he  had  inherited  from  hia 
father,  he  went  himself  to  Virginia  as  collector  <^  custoou  00 
the  Rappahannock  livar.  Be  died  in  Jaroatcn  in  ijap.  A 
Liverpool  stmt  is  named  Sir  Tboane  BiaUincs  af lar  htai. 
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JOHNSON.  THOMAS.  English  tSth c-nUry  carver  nnrl 

furnitute  designer.  Of  excellent  repute  a%  a  craiisman  and 
to  artist  in  wood,  his  original  conceptions  and  his  adaptations 
ci  other  men's  ideas  were  remrkable  lor  tbeir  extreme  flam- 
boyance, and  for  the  nwnilai  maoBir  in  which  he  overloaded 
(hem  with  tbin  and  moctridiBa  anwawot.  Perhaps  his  most 
inept  design  fs  that  for  a  table  (n  wMch  a  duck  or  goose  is  dis- 
placing water  that  f  il!  11-  n  a  mandarin, seated,  with  his  head  on 
one  siile,  ujioti  ihc  i  jil  imovi.  No  local  school  of  Italian  rococo 
ever  prixiiirtHl  more  cxiravagnnl  absurdities.  His  docLs  bort 
scythes  and  hour  glasses  and  flashing  sunbeams,  together  with 
whirls  and  convolutions  and  floriated  adornments  without  end. 
On  the  other  band,  he  occasionally  prodiKcd  a  mirror  frame  or 
a  mantelpiece  which  was  simple  and  dignified.  The  art  of 
aniitic  plagiariiin  has  ocver  bceo  to  wcU  uodeistood  or  so 
deitetouslypTactiMdaabythe  tSth-ceattirydeslgiienof  English 
furnittire,  and  Jofanson  appears  to  have  so  far  exceeded  his 
contemporaries  that  he  must  be  called  a  barefaced  thief.  The 
three  leading  "  motives  "of  the  tiuic— ("hiuLic,  Gothic  and  Lotiis 
Quatorzc— were  mixed  up  in  his  work  in  the  most  amazing 
taituRT,  an  J  he  w;is  c.xceoiinRly  fond  of  introducing  human 
iigiircs,  animals,  birds  and  fishes  in  highly  incongruous  places. 
He  appears  to  have  defended  hi-,  mormitie^  on  the  poiUMl  that 
"  all  JDCO  vary  ia  opinioa,  and  a  fault  in  the  eye  of  one  nay  be 
>  b—Bty  tm  that  of  aaotherj  "tia  a  daty  innuabrnt  on  aa  awthor 
to  endeavour  tt  pleasmg  every  taste."  Jebnsoa,  who  was  in 
business  at  the"  Golden  Boy  "  in  Grafton  Street,  Westminster, 
published  a  iulio  vo!;;riic  of  /Vt:,^i  j/.  r  Pi.  lure  Friitn(s,Cai<.,!,!,:!id, 
Cciiings,  b'c.  (iJSi},  and  Uiu  iiutidrcd  and  t'ljly  A't-wf  Vcngm 
(176'). 

JOHHSON.  SIR  WILUAM  (i7<s-i77]),  British  soldier  and 
Americaii  pioMR*  was  bom  in  Smiihtoun,  Coiia^  Meatb,  Ire- 
land, Itt  tYijutlMiOB«i  ChnNopbet  Johnson,  a  oountiy  |eBtle< 
naa  Ai  a  liojr  bentt  edoctted  (or  a  commercial  career,  but 
la  1738  he  removed  to  America  ibr  the  pitipose  of  managing  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  bclon^^ing  to  bis 
Onclc,  Admiral  Sir  I'clcr  Warren  (i7o;-i7<;.).  He  e^iabluJied 
him'ttlf  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  alxjut  m 
\V.  of  Schenectady.  Before  1743  he  removed  to  the  riorih  si-ii- 
of  the  river.  The  new  settlement  prospered  from  the  start,  and 
a  valuable  trade  was  built  up  whh  the  Indians,  over  whom 
Johnson  emrdied  an  immense  influence.  The  Mohawks 
adapted  bin  and  elected  him  a  sachem.  In  1744  he  was  a|>- 
poiated  1w  Governor  Geaife  Clinton  (d.  1761)  supetioleadcat 
of  the  aSain  of  the  Six  Nations  (Iroquob).  In  1746  bewas  made 
commissary  of  the  province  for  Indim  .iff.iir?,  and  was  influential 
in  enlisting  and  cfjuipping  the  Sijt  Naiions  for  participation  in 
the  warfare  with  Trench  Canada,  two  years  later  (174S)  being 
placed  in  command  of  a  line  of  outposts  on  the  New  York 
feontler.  The  peace  of  Aix-hi-Chapelle  pot  a  st  >p  ;i>  offensive 
operations,  whidi  be  had  begtm.  In  May  1750  by  royal  appoint - 
menthebecaawanembcrforlifcof  the  governor's  council,  and 
in  tba  aama  year  he  resigned  tba  poet  «f  nycriniendent  of 
Indian  aSshra.  In  1754  he  was  one  of  the  New  York  delegates 
to  the  intcr-roloni.Tl  convention  at  Albany, N.Y.  In  t7  55  ricncral 
Edward  Uraddoek,  the  commander  of  the  British  fortes  in 
America,  (i  rr.rr.i-sinrud  him  major-general,  in  which  cainuity  lie 
directed  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  and  in  September 
defeated  the  French  and  Indians  under  Baron  Ludwig  A. 
Dieskau  (1701-1767)  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  where  he 
himself  was  wwmded.  For  tins  woeeis  he  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament,  and  WM  CNSited  a  baionct  (Novaadier  1755)- 
From  July  1756  until  Mt  death  be  was  "  Me  tupeifntendent  of 
the  Sit  Nrilions  and  other  Vorlhern  Indians."  He  twk  part  in 
Genrral  J.imes  Abercrombir's.  riisast  rous  campaign  apain- 1  Tieon- 
tirrni:.:  I'  1 7  an;!  in  1 7  ',f,  he  v.  ,■.>;  <-(  e<.nd  in  commanti  ir.  ( .encral 
John  I'rideaun's  expedition  apainst  Fort  Niagara,  succeeding  to 
the  chief  command  on  that  officer's  death,  and  captutllf  the  fort . 
In  1760  he  was  with  General  Jeffrey  Amherst  (1717-1797)  M  the 
ctfi^UMfMoMioL  Asaicwatdforbbaervkestbekfnggnnted 
Urn  a  liaa  of  tob/aeo  acica  «f  bad  north  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
Il  iraa  dna  to  Ui  laftiSMi  Oat  tbe  iraqoois  refused  to  jma 


Ponliac  in  his  conspiracy,  and  he  wm  instrumental  in  arranging 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768.  Alter  the  w.ir  Sir  William 
retired  to  his  estates,  where,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Johnstown, 
be  built  bis  residence,  Johnson  Hall,  and  lived  in  all  the  style  of 
an  English  baroo.  He  devoted  himself  to  coloniring  his  ertcw- 
sive  laoda*  and  ia  said  to  have  been  tha  tet  to  introduce  aheap 
and  blaod  hones  into  the  provfaM.  He  died  at  Johnstonm, 
N.Y.,  on  the  iith  of  July  1774.  In  1739  Johnson  had  married 
Catherine  Wiicnbcrg,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  After 
her  death  he  li.uJ  various  mistres'irs.  including  a  niece  of  ihe 
Indian  chief  Heiidrick,  and  Molly  Brant,  a  lister  of  the  famous 
chief  Joseph  Brant. 

His  son,  Sir  John  JonNSON  (t74»-i8jo),  who  was  knighted 
in  1765  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his  father's  death, 
took  part  in  tbeficndiaadlAdiaaWaraiiMlia  the  border  tnrfaiv 
during  the  War  of  Independenoe,  organiatac  a  loyalist  regiment 
known  as  the  "  Queen's  Royal  Greens,"  which  he  led  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany  and  in  the  raids  (1778  and  1780)  on  Cherry  Valley 
and  in  the  Mohawk  Vailcy.  He  was  also  one  of  tl»e  officers  ol 
the  force  defeated  by  General  John  Sullivan  in  the  engagement 
at  Newtown  (Litmira), -N.  v.,  on  the  »oth of  August  1770-  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  provineul  troops  in  1 782.  His  csiatea 
had  been  COnfiiCated, and  after  the  w.ir  he  hved  in  Canada,  when 
he  held  flOB  1791  nnUl  hia  death  tba  office  of  sapcritendenl" 
general  of  IndiaBallaira far  BiitiJiWacUiA—rka.  Bemoeived 
£4S,ooo  from  the  British  (WMttiBeat  fiar  Us  losses. 

Sir  William's  nephew,  Gov  JosmoN  (r74»-i788),  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1774,  and  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and,  on  the  British  side,  in  the 
War  of  ludepcndence. 

See  W.  L.  Stone.  Life  of  Sir  WtHuim  Johnstm  (»  volt,  1865); 
W.  E.  Grilhs,  Sir  WiUuim  Joknstm  and  Ike  5tx  Natums  (1891) 
in  "  Makers  of  America  "  serie»:  Augustus  C.  Buell,  Str  WtlUam 
Johnson  (1903)  In  "  Historic  Lives  Scries  " ;  and  J.  Watta  De  Pcyaler, 
"  The  Ufe  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Bart.,"  in  Tkt  Ordtrty  Baah  Sf  5sr 
JakH  Jpkmnm  jmnag  Ikt  OWiimjr  Ctmpmm,  t77^tm,tmuBil»ltJiA 
by  WWian  L.  Scone  (i8ls). 

JOHNSTON.  ALBERT  SIDNEY  (1803-tRfi:),  American  Con- 
federate general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  hotn  at  Washington, 
M;Lson  County,  Kentucky,  on  ilic  ^rd  of  l  eliruiry  iRoj  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  i8z6,  and  served  for  eight  years 
in  the  U.S.  infantry  as  a  company  officer,  adjutant,  and  staC 
officer.  In  1834  he  resigned  hto  CBnunissjon^  enigtatcd  ia  iSji 
toTeiaa, thenarepnblic,and joined itsanayaaa private.  Hisriae 
was  .may  tapid,  and  before  loag  he  waa  serving  as  commandef' 
in-chief  in  preference  to  General  FeHx  Huston,  with  whom  he 
foughtaduel.  From  i8jS  to  1S40  he  was  Texan  secretary  for  war, 
and  in  1830  he  led  a  successful  e\rK-d:tion  asainst  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  From  i8.;o  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  lived 
in  retirement  on  his  farm,  but  in  1&46  he  led  a  regiment  of  Texan 
volunteers  in  the  field,  and  at  Monterey,  as  a  staff  officer,  he  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him.  In  1849  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  army  aa  major  and  paymaster,  and  ia  1855  became  ookad 
of  the  and  U.S.  Owdijr  (aftcrwaida  $tb),  In  wbkll  his  EcttL- 
ca)anetwas1tobeitE.1>e,andt^nia{oniwereRardeeaadlVMias. 

In  I  "7  he  romniandrd  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Mormons, 
and  pr  riorme  l  his  di;iieult  and  dangerous  mission  so  successfully 
th.Tt  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  attained  without  blood- 
shed. He  was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1S61  Jobastea,  then  itt 
command  of  the  Pacific  department,  resigned  his  commission  and 
made  his  way  to  Richmond,  where  Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  whoa 
he  bad  known  at  West  Point,  at  once  made  him  a  full  general  ia 
the  G>nfederate  army  and  assigned  him  to  command  the  depart- 
ment of  Kentucky.  Here  he  had  to  guard  a  long  and  weak  line 
from  the  Mississippi  to*  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  was 
dangcrou.«Jy  advanced  on  account  of  liic  ii-iluii.tl  nete:;.iiy  of 
covering  friendly  country.  The  first  serious  advance  of  the 
Federals  forced  him  back  at  once,  and  he  was  freely  criticized 
and  denounced  for  what.  In  ignorance  of  the  facts,  the  Southern 
press  and  people  regarded  as  a  weak  and  breiblatc  drfeact, 
Johnston  himself,  who  had  entered  upon  the  Civil  War  with  thft 
reputation  of  being  the  foremost  soldier  00  either  aide,  bote  addb 
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fgrthvde  tbe  icpiwicta«f  lb  muupmk,  and  Bttvli  loyally 

supported  his  old  friend.  Johittton  then  marcbed  to  join 

Beauregard  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  with  the  united  forces  took 
the  offensive  agiinst  Gi.u,; 's  iriny  at  J'iUbburg  Landinj;.  The 
battle  of  Shiloh  (jB.)took  placcon  thcfjth  and  7(hof  April,  1863. 
The  Fedenib  were  coinplet'  ly  surprisdl,  and  Johnston  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  success  when  be  icU  mortally  wounded.  He  died  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  President  Davis  said,  in  his  message  to  the 
CenMctaU  CongRMk"  WUbovt  daiag  u«^icc  to  the  Hvittf,  H 
may  HJcty  be  said  tl»t«ar  Ism  k  bnpuifals,'*  m4  IIm  mImp 

quent  history  of  tbt  mr  i&  tllC  VOt  MBt  far  !•  piVft  tte  tlMtk 

of  his  eulogy. 

His  son,  William  Phtston  Johnston-  (i8ji-i8oo),  who 
•ervcd  on  the  slafl  of  (jtncral  Johniton  and  subsequently  on  that 
of  President  Davis,  was  a  distinguished  professor  and  prc-sidcnt 
of  Tula  no  Univcnity.  liis  chief  work  is  the  Lt/f  qjr  CrcNcraf 
AiitH  SUmf  JOmitm  (tt|8),  *  Mt  wktbb  aid  adMuliw 
Wooanhy; 

iOmifflOir.  AUIAnni  (<>i9-tn9).  Aneriou  Urtoffan. 

was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  J^lh  of  April  1840.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn,  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1.S70,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875  in 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  he  taught  in  the  Rutgers 
College  grannrriar  school  from  1876  to  1870.  He  was  princ;[).Tl 
of  the  L.atia  school  of  Norwalk.  Connecticut,  in  1879-1883,  and 
was  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  polilical  ecooomy  in  the 
CoUcfe  of  Nor  J«fM9r  (Princcloa  Univaoiljr)  fioa  1884  natll 
Ins  ^th  ilk  PrineelMi,  NJ.,  «n  tkf  •lUl  of  Jdy  ittp.  He 
wrote  A  Histtry  tf  Amtriom  Polities  (1881);  Tke  Cetusis  of 
a  New  Ettfand  Stale— Connedicm  (i&S\).  in  "Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  ";  A  Uiilory  of  Ihe  U niifd  Si  :ir^  fir  Schools 
(1886);  Conneclicut  (iSH-)  in  the  " American  CommonwfaUhs 
Scries  ",  the  irticlc  uti  liie  history  of  the  I  nitid  States  for  the 
Qth  edition  oi  the  Emydipaedia  BritcnHua,  reprinted  as  The 
United  Stales:  Its  History  and  Constilulion  UB^j);  a  chapter 
flu  the  iMRtoiy  of  Aaicnato  political  ptrlies  in  the  seventh 
voknM  of  WiHOt%  KmMHm  ami  CHUui  Binary  af  Amtrica, 
and  aHuty  articles  en  the  hlstoiy  of  AaMikBD  polUafa  Ulor't 
Cyehpatdis  tf  Potititol  Seienee,  Fetttietl  Bemwmy,  and  Ptlltkal 
History  of  Ike  L'n-.tt.i  :>ia'.fs  ([SS1-1SS4).  ThciC  last  .irtirV-^. 
which  like  his  other  writings  rc|jre!vcnt  inuth  orit;in::l  research 
and  are  excellent  examples  of  Johnston's  rare  talcni  (or  terse 
narrative  and  keen  analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts,  were 
tepublishcd  in  t^-o  volumes  entitled  Americam  Political  History 
U6j-ti76  (1905-1906}.  edited  by  Professor  J.  A.  Woodburn. 

JMIMWa  AiaUOER  KEITH  (1804-1871),  Scottish 
feogiaplMV  «aa  bon  at  KidJiiU  near  Edinbutih  on  tbe  iSib 
ofD«eMbcri804.  AfterancducatioBattbeUghsdwolandtbe 
usivcnily  of  Edinburgh  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver; 
end  in  i8;6  joined  his  brother  (afterwards  Sir  William  Johnston, 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh')  in  a  printing  and  erii:ra\  ing  biisinev'i, 
the  wcU-known  cartographical  firm  of  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
Hia  ittteieal  in  geography  had  early  developed,  and  his  first 
important  work  was  the  NtUmui  Alias  of  general  geography, 
wbich  gained  for  him  in  1843  tbe  appointment  of  Geographer- 
Royml  for  Scotland.  Johnston  was  (be  fint  to  bring  tbe  atudy 
of  physical  geography  into  competeat  BOtka  la  Bigland.  Hii 
sttention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  Humboldt;  and  sfter 
years  of  labour  he  published  his  magnificent  Physical  Atlas  in 
1848,  followed  by  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  in  1856.  This, 
by  means  of  maps  with  descriptive  letterprc^s,  illustrates  the 
geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and 
ethnob>cy  ol  tbe  globe.  The  rest  of  Johnston's  life  was  devoted 
togeognpby,yalaterycttis  toils  educational  aspecu  especially. 
His  servicce  mrs  ncogniaed  by  tbe  lending  scieolific  todeliis  ol 
Ewope  end  Aamtca.  H*  died  at  Baa  Kbyddtaf.  Y«tfcddr«k 
on  the  Qtb  of  July  1871.  Jobastoa  published  a  Didiomary  #/ 
Ceapaphy  in  1850,  with  many  later  editions;  The  Royai  Aias  of 
Uodrrii  C,c^)'r,]p!i\.  bf  ^'un  in  1855;  anallasof  military  geography 
to  accompany  Alison's  lln'.ory  ef  Europe  in  i8.»S  seq.;  and  a 
variety  of  other  atlases  and  nnf*  ior  educational  or  sti'  tr.ii'tc 
paipoass.  Uie  eon  of  tbe  same  name  (tl^4>iS|9>  wna  alee  tbe 


atttbar  ef  variaas  geogiapMal  works  and  papen;  fn  1873-1875 
be  was  gsegiapber  to  a  coennission  for  tbe  survey  of  Paraguay; 
and  be  died  In  Africa  while  leading  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  expedition  to  Lake  Nyasa. 

JOHNSTON.  ARTHUR  (1587-1641),  Scoiibh  ph)-sician  and 
writer  of  fjitin  verse,  was  the  son  of  an  Alx-rdccnshire  laird 
Johnston  of  Johnston  and  Caskiebcn,  and  on  his  mother's  side 
a  grandson  of  the  seventh  Lord  Forbes.  It  is  probable  that  fcb 
began  his  univciaity  etudks  at  oae,  or  botb,  of  the  coO^ges  at 
Aberdeen,  but  ni  ido8  ha  pwwaded  10  tta^  and  gnduated 
IU>.  at  Fsdoa  la  itte.  Tbeieafler  he  resided  at  Sedan,  In 
tbe  company  of  Ihe  tailed  Andrew  Mcfville  (?.».),  and  in  1610 
was  in  prac'irc  in  Piris.  He  .npurars  to  have  returned  !o 
l^iigl  u.d  about  the  time  of  James  I. '5  death  and  to  have  been 
in  Aberdeen  about  1628.  He  met  I„iud  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  Charles  I.'s  Scottish  coronation  (i6jj)  and  was  en- 
couraged by  him  in  his  literary  efforts,  partly,  it  ts  said,  for  the 
andotag  of  Buchanan's  repuution  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  was 
appoialed  rector  of  King's  College,  Aberdeea.  in  June  i6j7. 
Four  yenrs  Inter  be  died  nt  Oafwd,  on  bia  vqr  to  Londoa, 
whither  Laud  bed  faivited  hia. 

J  ilm  trn  1.  ft  more  thin  ten  werfcsa  all  In  I-atln.  On  t»-o  of 
!hf<j'.  pi]Mi,)i«d  in  the  same  year,  his  reputation  entirely  rests: 
l  ;i  M  r  M  ti  i  f  the  V^\\rt\i  iP j  ttmorum  Putidit  pariiphraiil  potitca 
<t  canluorum  tvantftuortum,  Aberdeen,  1637),  and  (t)  bis  anthology 
of  canicmpprary  Latin  vcne  by  ScMtish  pocu  {Daheim  ptmrmm 
KotoTMMAtiJiMamiSwMMif.Ainstcfdam,  1637).  He  bad  ptiblished 
in  1633  a  volume  enlilled  Canlui  Satomonit  paraphrasis  tatHeOt 
which,  dedicated  to  Char'cs  I.,  had  brought  him  tothe  not  ice  ei  Laud. 
The  full  Version  o(  the  Paalms  was  the  result  of  i^ud'a  enroiinig<^ 
meiu.  The  Ixxjk  was  for  !tonie  time  a  strung  rival  of  Buchanan's 
work,  ihoij,;h  itsj;oo<l  Uitinily  was  not  superior  to  that  of  the  Utter. 
The  Dflic.  jr.  in  two  «mall  lhi(  k  volumes  of  699  and  575  pak;e5.  wat  a 
patriotic  rtlort  in  imitation  u(  the  various  voluntes  (under  a  similar 
title)  which  bad  been  popular  on  the  Continent  during  the  second 
decade  oi  the  century.  The  volome*  are  dedicated  by  Johmtoa 
to  Juhn  Stot  of  Scotstarvel,  at  whose  expense  the  collected  works 
were  publi^lied  after  Johnston'",  ih-.iih.  at  Middilliurg  (164;).  Selec- 
tion* from  his  own  poems  r^^rupv  fMRCs  439-647  of  the  first  volume, 
divided  into  iliri~L-  H-l^lon^.  t^crcr^a,  Epifrommaia  and  Muui* 
Auiune.  tic  published  a  vuUime  of  cnigrami  at  Aberdeen  in  1637. 
In  these  pieces  he  ibows  himvlf  at  ni^  best.  His  sacred  poemi^ 
which  h.id  appeared  in  the  Opfrj  (164;),  were  reprinted  hy  Lauder 
in  his  Pneiarum  Seatorum  mu^if  tai-roe  (i-,v»).  The  earUest  lives 
arc  by  Lauder  (ii.J.)and  lien»<>n  (in  Piolmi  Datiditi.  1711).  Ruddi* 
man  a  Vtadkatiamaf  Mr  Georgi  Bmkomvt's  Paraphtui  (1745)  began 
a  pamphlet  controversy  regarding  tbe  mcriu  ef  dm  rival  p«^ 

JOHNSTON.  SIR  HENRT  RAIIIION  (1858-  ),  British 
administrator  and  explorer,  was  born  on  the  lith  of  June  i8$8at 
Kennington,  London*  and  educated  at  Stock  well  grammar  school 
and  King's  College,  London.  He  was  a  student  (or  foyr  years  in 
the  paitTiing  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  bcf^nn  a  5.crir^  of  trrivcis  in  Europe  and  North  .\frica, 
chicf?y  as  a  student  of  painting,  architecture  and  laiipuagca. 
In  I  S7<>-i88o  he  visited  the  then  Iil'.le  tno-.vn  interior  of  I\jiiisLa. 
He  h.id  also  a  strong  bent  towards  zoology  and  iomparative 
anatomy,  and  carried  on  work  of  this  description  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  whose  Huntcrian  Collection  he  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  trustees.  In  iS8j  he  joined  the  carl  of  Mayo 
in  an  expedition  to  the  southern  part  of  Angola,  a  district  then 
mnch  tmircMd  by  TIransvaal  Boers.  In  i8Sj  Johnston  visited 
H.  M.  Stanley  on  the  Cango>  and  was  enabled  by  that  explorer  to 
visit  the  river  above  Stanley  Pool  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely 
known  10  other  Europeans  than  Stanley  and  Dc  Brazza.  Tbcie 
joiii^r\-^  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Gc<igrai'li;val 
Soticry  and  the  British  AiMiri.r.idii,  an  1  iln:  List-named  in  mn- 
cert  with  the  Royal  Society  conferred  on  Johnston  the  lcaderi>hip 
of  the  scientific  expedition  to  Mount  Kilimanjaro  which  started 
from  Zaiuibar  in  April  1884-  Johnston's  .work  in  ibis  region 
was  also  under  tb*  direction  of  Sir  Jiahn  Kbrkt  British  consul 
at  Zanzibar.  While  in  the  Ofaaanjaio  district  Johnston  con> 
eluded  treaties  wflh  the  cWrfs  of  MosM  and  Taveta  (Taveita). 
These  treaties  or  concessions  wire  transferred  to  the  merchants 
who  founded  the  British  Ea-^^:  Africa  Company,  and  in  the  final 
agreement  with  Germany  Tavct.i  fell  to  Great  F. r  i.ilri.  In 
October  1U5  Joboston  was  appointed  British  vice-consul  in 
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CamcfooD  and  1b  the  Nignr  ddta,  am  fee  bccuN  ta  itty  MtlBg 

consul  for  that  region.  A  British  protectonte  over  the  Niger 
delta  had  bc^n  notified  in  June  1885,  and  between  the  date  of 
his  3p[H)inlBicnt  ar.d  iSSS,  togcihcr  with  the  consul  K.  H. 
Hcwclt,  Johnston  laiil  ihc  iuunJalions  of  the  British  administra- 
tion in  ibai  part  of  llic  dilia  not  restrvcd  for  the  Royal  Niger 
Company.  Hi*  action  in  removing  the  turitulent  chief  Ja-ja  (an 
ex-«lavc  who  had  risen  to  considieimble  power  in  the  patm-oil 
trade)  gfration*d  ootttidetabk  criiidf  but  wi»  n|ipiovied  by  the 
FoieignOficei  Itledioth^flonplttepMiicuionofanghmkMig 
dbti^bed  by  trade  disputes.  During  tbeae  time  yeut «(  ml- 
dence  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Johnston  aactnded  the  CuMIWMi 
Mount-iin,  .ind  made  Lrpe  collt'Ctions  ef  the  flnaudAMIMt  of 
Cameroon  for  the  iirsi.^h  MuMrum. 

In  the  spring  of  iSSo  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  an 
arrajlgcmcnl  for  the  delimitation  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
■pheres  of  influence  in  South-East  Africa,  but  the  scheme  drawn 
up,  though  very  tike  the  later  amngemcnt  of  ihoie  regions, 
was  not  given  effect  to  at  the  time.  Ob  his  ictum  from  Lisbon 
he  WM  despatched  to  Moaambiqiie  as  enosid  for  PertngucK  Eau 
Af  iTca,  and  was  further  charged  with  a  mbaion  to  Lake  Nyasa  to 
pacify  that  region,  then  in  .1  fii-turhcd  state  owing  10  the  .(tucks 
of  sLivf-tradirij;  AraLi  on  the  stations  of  the  .AliiLan  Lakes 
T:j.:li:i);  ComiJivny — an  vmoiTitial  war,  in  which  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonff  Sir  Frc<lirick)  Lugard  and  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  Alfred)  Sharpc  distinguished  themselves.  Owing  to  the 
ttneipecled  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Major  Scrpa  Pinto,  Johnston 
was  flompetled  to  declare  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
Nyaaa  legioii,  being  assisted  ia  this  work  by  John  Buchanan 
(vioticoosul),  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  Alfred  Swun  and  etheia. 
A  tnce  was  atnngcd  with  the  Arabs  on  Lake  Nyaaa,  and 
within  twelve  months  the  British  Hag,  by  agreement  with 
the  n,.lives,  had  been  hoisted  over  a  very  large  region  which 
e.xttniied  north  of  I»ikc  T.mKanyika  '.o  the  vicinity  of  L^ganda, 
to  Katanga  in  the  ("oiigo  Free  State,  the  Shirc  Highlands 
and  the  central  Zambezi.  Johnston's  scheme,  in  fact,  was  that 
kaomi  as  the  "  Cape-to-Cairo,"  a  phrase  which  he  had  brought 
imo  ine  in  an  artide  in  The  Timu  in  August  1888.  According 
to  hit  arrangement  there  would  have  beat  an  all-BrUish  route 
from  Alfiiandiia  to  Cape  Town.  But  by  the  Anf^German 
agreenent  of  the  iit  of  July  18^  the  British  sphere  north  of 
Tanganyika  was  abandoned  to  Germany,  ar.d  the  Capc-lo-Cairo 
route  broken  by  a  wedge  of  German  territory.  Johnston 
returned  to  British  Central  .Africa  as  commissioner  and  consu! 
general  in  1891,  and  retained  that  post  till  iSv6,  in  which  year 
he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  His  health  having  suflercd  much  from 
African  fever,  he  was  traasfened  to  Tunis  as  consul-general 
(1897).  In  the  autumn  of  1899  Sir  Hany  Johnston  was 
despntched  to  Uganda  as  special  CMuniasioBer  to  reMgaaiae 
the  adminiit ration  of  that  protectorate  after  the  siqiprcasioii  of 
the  mutiny  Of  the  Sudanese  soldiers  and  the  long  war  with 
Unyoro.  His  two  years'  work  in  Uganda  and  a  portion  of  w  hat 
is  now  British  East  .'\frica  were  rewarded  at  the  clo'>c  of  1901  by 
a  G.C.M.O.  In  the  spring  of  the  fullouinj;  year  he  retired  from 
the  consular  service.  .Xitcr  1004  lie  iir.crc/.cd  himself  greatly 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  Libcrtan  republic,  and  negotiated  various 
arrangements  with  that  negio  State  by  which  order  was  brought 
into  iu  finances,  the  frontier  with  France  was  delimited,  mod  the 
devdqpment  of  the  interior  by  means  of  nnds  was  commenced. 
In  1903  he  was  defeated  as  Liberal  candidate  for  parliament 
at  a  by-election  at  Rochester  He  met  with  no  better  success  at 
Wi-st  Marykbone  at  the  general  election  of  1906. 

For  hii  services  to  zoology  he  was  awardtii  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Zoijlo^tii  d  Society  in  n>o;,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  at  Cambridge.  He  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Gec^phical  societies,  and  other  medals  for  bia  artistk  work 
from  South  Kensbigton  and  the  Society  of  Arts.  IBt  pktmea, 
cbieAy  dealing  with  African  subject^  wnm  fteipentl|y  Mhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  nometous  books  on 
Africa,  including  British  Central  Africa  (1897);  The  Colonitation 
^  AJrUa  (1899);  Tkt  Utanda  Ptolutoralt  (1903);  LikwM  (1906)  ^ 
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the  north-eastern  put  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  1900  he  wu 
instrumenul  In  diacovertng  end  naming  the  okapt,  a  mammial 
nearly  allied  to  the  giraffe.  His  name  has  been  connected 
with  many  other  discoveries  in  the  African  fauna  and  flora. 

JOHNSTON.  JOSEPH  EGOLESTOM  (t9o7-i8oi),  American 
Confederate  general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  born  near  Farmville, 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1807. 
His  father,  Peter  Johneton  (i7<i3-it4i),  a  Virginian  of  Scottiah 
deacent.  icfwad  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwaida 
became  a  disiingnlihid  Jtorist;  Ua  mather  was  a  niece  of  Palricfc 
Henry.  He  graduated  at  West  Fofnt,  in  the  same  class  with 
Robert  E.  Lec,  and  was  made  brevet  ^(•r,,rd  lieutenant,  41  h 
Artillery,  in  iSjq.  He  scrvnl  in  the  Black  !!-i«k  and  Seminole 
wars,  and  left  the  army  in  iSj;  to  become  a  civil  cnplneer,  but 
a  year  afterwards  he  was  reappointed  to  the  army  as  first 
lieutenant,  Topographical  Engineers,  and  breveted  captain  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
tirieeaawcrely  wounded  in  a  reconnaissance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  iB«7, 
was  ewpgrd  hi  the  siege  ef  Vera  Crua,  the  battles  of  Cont  reras, 
Cfaurabuace,  and  Mdhiodet  Rcy.  the  storming  of  Chaputirper. 
and  the  assault  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  received  three  brevets 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.  From  185  ?  to  1855  he  was 
employed  on  Western  river  improvements,  and  in  1855  he 
became  tieut .-colonel  of  the  isl  U.S  Cavalry.  In  iSdo  he 
was  made  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  brijadier- 
general.  In  April  1861  he  resigned  from  the  United  States 
army  and  entered  the  Confederate  service.  He  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  «f  volunteers  in  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and 
assisted  in  erganlsfaig  the  votanteert.  He  ma  later  appointed  n 
general  nAcer of  the  Confederacy,  and  assipied  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  being  opposed  by  the  Federal 
army  umkr  I'.iiiLrion.  W  hen  McDowell  advanced  ui>on  the 
Confcdiraic  forus  under  Bc.iurcgard  at  Manasvas,  J()hn.->ton 
moved  Uom  the  Shenandoah  Valley  with  grr.it  r.ipuiity  to 
Beauregard's  assistance.  As  senior  officer  he  took  command  on 
the  field,  and  at  Bull  Run  (Manassas)  (q.v.)  won  the  first  impor- 
tant Confederate  viaocy.  In  August  i*6t  he  was  mad*  nnc  of 
tbefiwal^Bfmeralaof  theOmfcdefacy  icmatabif  Ineaannaad 
of  the  main  army  in  Virginia.  He  eenBMMKled  in  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks  (.May  31,  1861),  and  was  ao  severely  wounded  as 
to  be  incapacitated  for  several  months.  In  March  lS6j, 
still  troubled  by  his  wound,  he  was  a.ssignrd  to  the  rommand  of 
lite  south  w cs; ,  an  1  ;n  ^I,ly^^.^>  ordered  to  take  inirticdiate 
command  of  all  the  Coiifidrr  .-.e  forces  in  Mississippi,  then 
threatened  by  Grant's  movcmi  m  1  n  \  icksburg.  When  Pembcr- 
ton's  army  was  besieged  in  Vicksburg  by  Grant,  Johnston  used 
every  effort  to  relieve  it,  but  his  force  was  inadequate.  Later 
in  1863,  when  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  bnngbi  the  P«dcfals 
to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Johnston  was  aarigiwd  to  command 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalion,  and  in  the  early  days  of  May 
1864  the  combined  armies  of  the  North  under  Sherman  advanced 
against  his  lines.  For  the  main  outlines  of  the  famous  campaign 
between  Sherman  and  Johnston  sec  American  Civil  Wxa  (§  2q). 
From  the  qth  of  .May  10  the  t7th  of  July  there  were  skirmishes* 
actions  and  combats  almost  daily.  The  great  numerical  superi* 
ority  of  the  Fedends  enabled  Sherman  to  press  back  the  Con- 
federates without  a  pitched  baitk,  hni  the  seventy  of  ihn 
akirmisliing  may  be  judged  fram  the  casudtisa  «f  the  tw 
armies  (Sherman's  about  i6,ooo  menf  Jobuton'a  over  to,ooo), 
and  the  obstinate  steadiness  of  Johnston  by  the  fact  that  his 
o]^fw:^:Hiit  hardly  p^og^^•^•l,cd  more  than  one  mile  a  day  But 
a  F.iiiiaji  policy  is  never  acceptable  to  an  eager  |>coplc,  and  when 
Johnston  had  been  driven  back  to  Atlanta  he  was  superseded 
by  Hood  with  orders  to  fight  a  battle.  The  wisdom  of  John- 
StMl'a  plan  was  soon  abundantly  clear,  and  the  Confederate 
cause  was  already  h>at  when  Lee  reinstated  him  «■  the  asni «( 
Febraarytttf.  With  a  handhd  of  men  he  oppoaed  Shennaa^ 
march  thiough  the  Carob'nas.  and  at  Bentonville,  N.C.,  fooghl 
and  almost  won  a  most  pliant  and  skilful  battle  against  heavy 
CKldi.  But  the  Union  IrtM  ps  steadily  advanccl,  growir  ;;  in 
slrcDgih  as  they  went,  and  a  few  davs  after  Lcc's  surrcoucr  at 
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Appomittoi  Jolnston  advised  Prcsideut  Davis  that  It  fras  in 
his  apinlon  in«v  and  uMkaa  to  cootinna  the  cooilkl,  and  be  ^ 
aathorited  to  tnake  terns  with  Smibmb.  The  tenm  enteicd 
into  between  thCM  fencrab,  on  the  iSth  of  April,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States  government,  another  agreement 
was  sipnc-d  on  the  :6ih  of  April,  the  new  terms  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  surrender  of  Lcc.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Johnston  engaged  in  dvil  pursuits.  In  1874  he  publi^hcH  a 
Narralitt  of  Ktilitury  Operations  during  the  CitU  War.  In  1877 
be  was  elected  to  represent  the  Richmond  district  ol  Virginia  in 
Congress.  In  18S7  be  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
U.S.  commissioner  of  railroads.  Johnston  was  married  in 
early  life  to  havha.  (d.  1886).  daii||iter  of  Lods  M'Lane.  He 
died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  9tst  of  Match  1891,  leaving  no 
children. 

It  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  Johnston  to  acquire  the  prestige 
which  so  mncn  assisted  Lcc  and  Jackvin.  nor  indeed  did  he  pos- 
sess the  power  of  enforcing  his  will  on  others  in  the  same  degree, 
but  his  methods  were  exact,  his  strategy  calm  and  balanced,  and, 
if  he  showed  himself  less  daring  than  his  comrades,  be  was  un< 
surpaaied  tn  steadlnen.  The  duel  of  Sberuan  and  Jehnaton 
is  altnoat  as  personal  a  eootest  betweea  two  grtat  captains  as 
were  the  campaigns  of  IHuvnne  and  MontecuccuS.  Tto  Monte- 
CUCCliB,  indeed,  both  in  hh  military  character  and  in  thefncideotS 
of  his  career,  Joseph  Jobn&ton  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 

See  Hughes.  Gmcral  JMMtfK.  hi  "Cicat  Conmaadcrs  Seffcs" 
(1893). 

JOHMSTOHB,  a  police  burgh  of  Kcnfrewshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Black  Carl,  xi  m.  W.  of  GbMg0«  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Ftop.  (1901),  10,503.  The  leading  industries 
include  llax'Spinning,  cot  ton  maauiBCtuies(with  tlie  introduction 
of  whichinijSi  the  prospirity  of  thetown began), paper-making, 
shoe-lace  making,  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  engineering 
works.  There  arc  also  coal  mines  and  oil  works  in  the  vicinity. 
Elderslie,  I  ni.  E  ,  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Sir  William 
WaOace,  but  il  h  doubtful  if  "  Wallace's  Yew,"  though  of 
great  age.  and  "  Wallace's  Oak,"  a  fine  olJ  tree  that  perished 
in  a  storm  in  i8t:6,  and  the  small  c.-ustcUalcd  building  (tradi- 
tionally his  hous^  which  preceded  the  present  naoiioD  ia  the 
mtti  end  of  the  vQlage,  existed  in  bis  day. 

JOHMIUWH.  a  ctty  and  the  coimty-ieat  of  Fidton  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  Cayadutta  Creek, about  4  m.  N.  of  the 
Uohawk  river  ai.d  about  4S  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890), 
7768;  (i()Oo).  lo.ijo  (16:;  fiirc'cn-born);  (1905,  state  census), 
9765.  (loio)  to.)47.  Il  Ls  ier.cd  by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  ti 
Clovcrsville  railiu.i'l,  and  by  an  electric  line  to  Schenectady. 
The  city  has  a  Federal  building,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  a  city 
hall,  and  a  Carnegie  library  (njoj).  The  most  interesting  building 
»  Johnson  iiall,  a  fine  old  baronial  man^on,  built  by  Sir  V^Uiam 
Jolintoa  in  1763  and  hb  home  untQ  hb  death;  Ms  grave  ii  fan 
outside  the  present  St  John's  cpboopal  church.  Qrit^nally 
the  ball  was  flanked  by  two  stone  forts,  one  of  which  b  still 
standing.  In  1907  the  hall  was  bought  by  the  state  and  was 
placed  in  the  cusicily  of  ihc  Johnstown  HislorIc.il  Society, 
which  maintains  a  mu-cum  here.  In  the  hall  Johnsoii  c>;.-\l>- 
lishcd  in  i;66  a  Ma.sonic  lodge,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  Other  buildings  of  historical  interest  are  the  Drumm 
House  and  the  Fulton  county  court  house,  built  by  Sir  Wiiliam 
Johnson  in  1763  and  i77arespectively,andthegaol(i77>).atiiral 
used  for  all  New  York  west  of  Schenectady  county,  and  during 
the  War  of  Independence  as  a  civil  and  a  military  prison.  The 
court  house  is  said  to  be  tlic  oltlcst  in  the  Vnitcd  States,  Three 
miles  south  of  the  city  is  the  Butler  House,  built  in  174J  by 
Colonel  John  Butler  (d.  1704).  a  prominent  Tory  leader  <iurinp  ilio 
War  of  Independence.  A  free  school,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
in  New  York  state,  was  established  at  Johnstown  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1764.  The  city  b  (after  CloversviUe,  3  m.  dbtant) 
the  principal  glove-making  centre  ia  the  United  States,  the 
product  bcinj;  valued  at  S:.;Sr,:74  in  i(>o5  and  being  t4'6% 
oi  the  total  value  of  this  industry  in  the  rnilcd  States.  The 
manuf.icture  of  gloves  in  commercial  quantities  was  intro..luw  ! 
into  the  United  Stales  and  Johnstown  in  1S09  by  Talmadgc  i 
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Edwards,  who  was  boiM  dm  la  the  oakrial  cMBetciy.  The 
value  of  the  total  facteiy  product  la  igos  was  t4,s43ta7t  (a 
decrease  «f  tr-3%  dnoe  1900).  Johnstown  was  settled  about 

1760  by  a  colony  of  Scots  brought  to  .\mcrica  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  within  whose  extensive  grant  it  wa,s  situated,  and  in 
whose  honour,  in  1771,  it  was  named.  A  number  o(  inip-.irtant 
conferences  twlwccn  the  colonial  authorities  and  the  Iroquois 
Indi.ins  were  held  here,  and  on  the  jSlh  of  Octolicr  17S1,  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  Colonel  Marinus  Willcll  (1740-1830) 
defeated  here  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  whose  leader. 
Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Batler,  and,  with  him,  a 
partldlMuit  in  the  Wyoming  maancres,  was  nortaQy  wounded 
near  West  Canada  creek  during  the  punult.  Johnstown  wAs 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1808,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  180$. 

JOHNSTOWN,  a  city  of  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S..\., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Concmaugli  river  and  Stony  creek,  about 
7$  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Tiltsburg.  Pop.  (1890),  31,805;  (i9<»).  3S.036, 
of  whom  7318  were  forcign-bom.  2017  being  Hungarians, 
1663  Germans,  and  933  Austrians;  (laio  census)  SSifSa. 
It  b  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  tne  Baltlmoie  «  Ohio 
raitwaws.  The  dty  His  dmc  1170  ft  above  the  m,  ob  level 
groinid  citending  for  some  ^aaoa  along  the  ifver,  and  nearfy 
enclosed  by  high  and  precipitOOS  hills,  .\rrorf;  tin-  pul)lic 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Cambria  free  HUrary  ft  ;inlaining 
about  14.000  volumes  in  iqoS),  the  city  hall,  a  fine  high  .school, 
and  the  Concmaugh  Valley  memorial  hospital.  Roxbury  Park, 
about  J  m.  from  the  city,  is  reached  by  electric  lines.  Co.il, 
iron  ore,  fire  clay  and  bmcstone  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
city  has  large  plants  for  the  manufactUK  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  total  valoe  of  the  factory  product  in  1903  was  $28,891,1106, 
an  increase  of  3S-3%  since  1900.  A  settletneot  was  establbbed 
here  in  1791  by  Joseph  Jahns,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named, 
and  the  place  was  soon  laid  out  as  a  town,  but  it  was  not  incor- 
porated as  a  city  until  18S0,  the  year  of  the  disastrous  Johnstown 
tlood.  In  1853  a  dam  (700  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  hieh),  intended 
to  provide  a  sioraRc  rrscrvnir  for  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  had 
been  built  across  the  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Concmaugh 
river,  |}  m.  above  the  city,  but  the  Pennsylvania  canal  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  and  ia  i88ft  the  dam  was  bought  and 
repaired  by  the  Sotttb  fbdt  hantlngaiid  fUhing  dub,  and  CSaoe- 
maugh  lake  was  formed.  On  the  31st  of  May  1889,  daring  a 
heavy  rainfall,  the  dam  gave  way  and  a  mass  of  water  3e  ft.  of 
more  in  height  at  its  head  swept  over  Johnstown  at  a  speed  of 
about  :o  m.  an  hour,  almost  completely  destroying  ihe  city. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridge  withstoo*!  the  strain,  and 
against  it  the  flood  piled  up  ^  mass  of  wreckage  many  feet  ia 
height  and  several  acres  in  area.  On  or  in  this  confused  mass 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved  from  drowning,  only  to  be 
burned  alive  when  It  caught  tn.  Seven  other  towns  and 
vlllafes  In  the  valley  nen  abo  svMpt  away,  and  the  total  ksj 
of  lives  was  Jooo  or  more.  A  relief  fund  of  nearly  $3,000,000 
wa-  r  1!  ..'li,  n;iii  the  city  was  r,u:.  '..ly  rebuilt. 

JOHOR  I  jiiluirc  is  the  locd  olT;ri.il,  tn;t  incorrect  spelling), 
an  ijiilcrKTiii'  lit  Malayan  state  at  the  sj-utfurn  end  of  the 
f>eninsula,  St  nt  thing  from  j'40'  S.toCapc  Romania  (RamOliya), 
the  most  southerly  jxiint  on  the  mainland  of  .\sia,  and  including 
all  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  ponOd  a*  40^  S.  Il  b  bounded  N.  by  the  protected  native 
state  of  Pahang,  N.W.  by  the  Negri  Sembilan  and  the  territory 
of  Malacca,  S.  by  the  strait  which  divides  Singapore  bland  from 
the  mai-^iland,  E.  Ijv  the  China  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  The  pro'. irnc  of  .\Iuar  was  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Johor  by  the  British  government  as  a  tcmpor.^.ry 
measure  in  1S77,  and  was  still  a  port  ion  of  thcsuUan's  dominions 
in  igio.  The  coast-linc  measures  about  250  m.  The  greatest 
length  from  N.W.  to  SX.  b  163  n.,  the  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  100  n.  The  area  Is  estimated  at  about  9000  sq.  m. 
The  prindpoJ  rivers  are  the  MQar,  the  mo^'  tmportaot  waterway 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula;  the  Johor,  up  which  river  the  old 
cap-i.il  r,f  the  state  was  sitiiati:  !.  ;!u-  I'm^.n;,  which  marks  the 
boundary  with  Pahang;  and  the  Batu  P4hai  and  Sidili,  of 
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comparai ivL-  uniopoitlBCe.  Johor  is  less  mountainous  than 
any  other  sutc  in  the  peninsula.  The  highest  peak  is  Gunong 
LU&ng,  called  Mt  Ophir  by  Europeans,  which  oieosures  some 
4000  ft.  in  bcifhL  Like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  Johor  is 
eovcied  fron  end  to  end  by  one  vast  spread  of  forest,  only 
broken  hat  ud  there  by  deariogs  and  settlements  of  insig- 
nificant am.  The  capital  is  Johor  Bharu  (i>op.  about  20,000), 
situated  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  to  the  island  of 
Singapore.  The  fine  palace  built  by  the  sultan  Abubakar  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  Ut\ut.  Ii  is  a  LinJ  of  Oriental 
Monte  Carlo,  and  is  much  rcKirtcd  to  from  Singapore.  The 
capital  of  the  province  of  MQar  is  Bandar  Maharani,  named  after 
the  wife  of  the  sultan  before  he  had  assumed  his  final  title. 
Tbe  dimate  of  Jolmr  b  healthy  and  equable  for  a  country  situ- 
ated to  aeax  to  the  equator;  it  is  cooler  than  that  of  Siayqwre. 
Tbe  shade  tempetmttin  varies  firom  98- 5°  F.  to  6t'^  P.  The 
rainfall  averages  97- 2S  in.  per  annum.  No  c.uct  figures  can 
be  obtained  x's  to  the  p<:)pulalion  of  Johor,  but  the  best  estimates 
place  it  at  about  .^oo.oco.  ni  v.hnm  150,000  arc  Chinese,  35,000 
Malays,  15,000  Javanese.  \Vc  are  thus  prcseuled  with  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  country  under  Malay  rule  iu  which  the 
Chinese  outaumbct  the  people  of  the  land  by  more  than  four 
to  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  exact  data  on  the  subject 
of  the  Kvcnue  and  espendituie  of  the  state.  The  Kvcnue, 
however,  is  probably  about  750*000  doOan,  and  the  eipenditurc 
under  public  service  is  comparatively  small.  The  revenue  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  revenue  farms  for  opium,  spirits, 
gambling,  &c.,  and  from  duty  on  pcpf>cr  and  ganiliicr  exported 
by  the  Chincic.  The  cultivation  of  llicsc  products  forms  the 
principal  industry.  Arc(  .T-niil  >  and  copra  arc  al-o  tAi>oftcd  in 
some  quantities,  more  (spcci.illy  from  Muar.  There  is  lilUe 
nineial  wealth  of  proved  value. 

BiOtrf,'— It  is  claimed  that  the  ftlahommedaa  empire  of 
Johor  waa  founded  by  the  stdtaa  of  Malacca  after  hb  expulsion 
from  Ma  linfJoM  by  the  Portugqcae  hi  isit.  It  b  certain  that 
Johor  took  an  active  part,  only  second  to  that  of  Achin,  in  the 
protracted  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  for  the 
puRscssion  of  Malacca.  Later  wc  find  Johor  rulL<l  by  an  ofTut-r 
of  the  sultan  of  Riouw  (Riau),  bearing  the  title  of  TuniCnKK'ing, 
and  owing  feudal  allegiance  to  his  master  in  common  with  the 
Kciidahilra  of  Pahang.  In  i&ii,  however,  this  ofltccr  seems  to 
have  thrown  oS  the  control  of  Riouw,  and  to  have  assumed  the 
title  o(  sultan,  for  one  of  his  descendants.  Sultan  Ilusain,  ceded 
tl>e  itlaiyl  of  Siogapore  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1819.  In 
1855  the  then  sultan,  AU,  was  deposed,  and  his  principal  chief, 
the  Tbmfnggong,  was  given  the  supreme  rule  by  the  British, 
ttis  son  Tumenggong  Abiib.ikar  i>rove<l  to  be  a  man  of  excep- 
tional intelligence.  He  made  numerous  visits  Id  Kuropc,  tcKik 
considerable  interest  in  the  government  and  df  %cIopmfni  lA  liis 
country,  and  was  given  by  Queen  N'irtoria  tlie  tlilc  i  f  rnaharaja 
in  1879.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  Kngland  he  was  made  the 
defendant  in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  but  the 
plaintiA  was  nonsuited,  since  it  was  decided  that  no  action  lay 
agalHl^*  faieign  foveoticn  fa  the  EngUA  law  courts.  In  1885 
he  entered  Into  a  new  agreement  with  the  Britbh  government, 
and  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan  of  the  state  and 
territory  of  Johor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1"  r,  by  l.i?  ^on 
Sultan  Ibrahim.  The  govertirricut  of  Jol.fir  has  lieen  tMr-i[iara 
Uvely  so  free  from  abu^e^v  under  its  native  ruleri  th.it  it  has 
never  been  f'  und  necessary  to  place  it  under  the  residet^tial 
•ystcm  in  fi :  o  in  the  other  native  states  of  the  peninsula  which 
we  under  Btiiish  control,  and  oo  several  occasions  Abubakar 
used  hb  laliaenoe  with  good  effect  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
Hie  dose  proximity  of  Johor  to  Singapore  has  constantly 
•ubjected  the  rulers  of  the  former  state  to  the  {nfhicnce  of 
European  public  opinion.  None  the  le<.s,  the  Mal.iy  is  by  nature 
but  ill  fitted  for  the  drudgery  wt-.ich  is  nfcc.->-.ary  if  proper 
ttt'entijn  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dull  details  whereby  government 
ii  rendered  goo'l  and  cfr:c!cnt.  Abubakar's  principal  adviser, 
the  Dito  'Minlri,  was  a  worthy  servant  of  his  able  master. 
Subsequent^,  however,  the  reins  of  govemmcot  came  chiefly 
.bto  the  hands  of  a  set  of  young  AMD  who  lacked  efther  eqwrleace 


or  the  serious  devotion  toduU  duties  which  is  the  distingabhfal( 
mark  of  the  English  civil  service.  MQar,  io  imitation  of  the 
British  system,  is  ruled  by  a  i|Ja  of  the  heuse  of  Johor,  who 
bears  the  title  of  resident.  (H.  Cu) 

JOIGNT.  a  town  of  central  France^  capital  of  an  arrondiaao* 
mcnt  in  the  department  of  Yoiwe,  it  m.  N.N.W.  of  Auxene 
by  the  ]'aris.L3roa*M<ditcrran6e  railway.  Pop.  (1906).  4S8S. 
It  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  known  as  the  Cu-.e  St 
Jacques  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonnc.  Its  streets  are  itccp 
and  narrdiv  ,  .n.  l  olj  houses  with  carx'cd  wooden  fa^ailes  arc 
numerous.  The  church  of  Si  Jean  (i6lh  century),  which  once 
stood  within  the  enceinte  of  the  old  castle,  contains  a  represen- 
tation (I'lh  century)  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  white  marble. 
Othir  i:.L^r>;uiiig  buildings  arc  the  church  of  St  Andre  (nlh. 
i6th  and  i7ih  centuries),  of  which  the  best  feature  ia  the 
Renabsanoe  portal  with  Its  fine  bes-rdieb;  and  tbe  dnirdi  of 
St  Thibault  (i6th  ccntur>),in  which  the  stone  crown  suspended 
from  the  choir  vaulting  is  chiefly  noticeable.  The  Porte  du 
Itois,  a  gateway  with  two  ma.'i:.i\e  flanking  towers,  is  a  relic  of 
the  loth  century  castle;  there  is  also  a  castle  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  in  pan  demolished.  The  hotel  dc  viile  (i8lh 
centur)-)  shelters  the  library;  the  law-court  contains  the  sepul- 
chral chapel  of  the  Ferrands  (i6th  century).  The  town  is  the 
scat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunab  of  first  instance  and  of 
comnMfoe,  and  a  conmunal  coOcfe  for  boya.  It  b  InduMrialljr 
unimporlaiitf  but  the  wiaii  of  the  CAte  St  JacqiieB  b  mudi 
esteemed. 

Joigny  (Joiinijcum)  was  probably  of  Roman  origin.  In  the 
10th  ccniur)'  it  became  the  scat  of  a  countshii>  dependent  on 
that  of  Champagi.c,  whieh  after  p.-i.vsing  through  w  vcral  hands 
came  in  the  iSth  century  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Villcrou  A  fragment  of  a  ladder  preserved  in  the  church  of  St 
Andre  commemorates  the  successful  rcsislancc  offered  by  the 
town  to  the  English  in  1429. 

JOINDER,  io  English  law,  u  tem  used  in  leveial  connetloBa. 

Joinder  of  causa  of  attum  b  tbe  uniting  In  the  same  action 
several  causes  of  acrion.  Save  in  .■olioiii  for  tlic  recovery  of 
lar.  1  and  in  .actions  by  a  tru.lec  in  bankruptcy  a  plainiitl  may 
without  leave  join  in  one  action,  not  several  actions,  but  several 
"  cau  es  of  action."  Claims  by  or  against  husband  and  wife 
may  l  .e  j<  ,inetl  with  claims  by  or  against  either  of  them  separately. 
Claims  by  or  .igainst  an  executor  or  adminbttator  as  SWCb  may 
be  joined  with  claims  by  or  against  him  penooalhri  piOvUed 
such  dains  ate  alleged  to  arise  with  lefcreoee  to  the  estate  «t 
w  hich  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  sues  or  b  sued  as  executor  or 
administrator.  Claims  by  plaintitis  jointly  may  be  joined  with 
claims  by  them  or  any  of  them  sci>arately  ag-xinsl  the  same 
dcfcnilanl. 

Jiiii-Jcr  in  plrcJir,^  h  the  joining  by  the  p.irfic?  on  the  point 
of  mailer  i-.-.-.jiiig  uut  of  tbe  allegal ii>:is  and  as  of  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  in  a  cause  and  the  putting  the  cause  upon 
trial. 

Joinder  farOa.—'Wbtn  parties  nay  jointly,  levetally  or' 
In  the  alternative  bring  separate  actions  m  respect  of  or  aiblng 

out  of  the  same  transaction  or  scries  of  transactions  they  may, 
by  Order  X\l.  of  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court,  be  joined  io 
or a'  tian  as  plaintiffs. 

JOINERY,  one  of  the  useful  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
ciMufori  anil  cof.\ er.ienee  of  man.  As  the  arts  of  joinery  ani 
carpeii'ry  arc  often  followed  by  the  same  individual,  it  appears 
natural  to  conilude  that  the  same  principles  arc  common  to 
both,  but  a  closer  examination  leads  to  a  different  coodusioa. 
The  an  of  caxpentiy  b  directed  ainoet  wboOy  to  tbe  support  of 
weight  or  pressure,  and  therefore  Its  principles  must  be  sought 
in  the  mechanical  sciences.  In  a  building  it  Includes  all  the 
rough  timber  wmV.  r„  ct  s^arj'for  support,  division  or  connetinn, 
and  ils  pro;tcr  object  is  to  give  firmness  and  stability.  The  art 
of  joinery  has  for  its  object  the  addition  in  a  iiuiMir-.j  o[  all  the 
fixed  woodwork  necessary  for  convenience  or  ornament.  The 
joiner's  works  are  in  many  cases  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  often 
require  to  be  executed  In  an  eq>ensive  materbl,  therefore  joinefT 
leqnbes  jaudt  aUI  Id  that  put  of  fsooMttlcal  adoiee  wUdb 
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trcnis  of  the  projectioa  and  (kKriplioii  of  lijia,  surfaces  and 
■olids,  as  well  as  ui  intJaiate  knowlcdi^  of  the  ttniaure  and 
nature  of  wood .  A  man  may  be  a  good  carpenter  without  being 
ajoiacr  at  all.  but  ke  ciaioi  be  a  Joiner  wUboui  being  compcunt, 
at  least,  to  supervise  iH  tbe  operations  required  in  carpentry. 
The  rough  labour  of  the  carfjcntcr  renders  him  in  some  tic-proc 
unfit  to  prmlucc  (hat  acmralc  .-.^nl  ru.U  workm.inslii[)  v.h;fh  is 
expected  from  a  niodcm  joir.ir,  1  il  is  no  less  Ui.c  thai  ttu- 
habit  of  ncalne&s  and  tbe  great  precision  of  the  joiner  make  him 
a  muclt  slower  workman  than  tbe  man  practised  in  works  of 
Cupcaliy.  In  caipentiy  bamlng  <rwea  hs  altcngth  mainly  to 
the  hm  and  posiUoo  of  ita  parta*  hot  in  joineiy  the  strength  of 
a  frame  dapeada  to  •  kifer  extent  upon  the  strength  ol  the 

joinings.   The  hnpettance  of  fitting  ihc  joinu  together  as 

aci.iirivcly  as  pnssiblc  is  therefore  r.l)viinis.  It  h  very  desirable 
that  a  juiiior  blull  be  a  quick  worktii.iii,  bet  it  is  still  more  so 
thai  he  shall  be  a  good  one,  and  that  lu  s|u>ul  I  Join  liis  materials 
with  firmness  and  accuracy.  Il  balsoof  the  greatrst  imjioriance 
that  the  work  when  thus  pot  together  shall  be  const rurted  of 
auch  sound  and  diy  autcrials,  and  on  such  principles,  that  the 
•riMrfa  alian  bear  the  various  changes  of  temperature  axnl  of 
■wistnre  and  dryness,  so  that  tbe  leaat  poaiihle  abrinkage  or 
flwetltng  shall  take  place;  but  pewMen  aniat  he  made  so  that, 
if  swelling  or  rililnlf im  doea  accur,  no  daaufe  sbaO  be  done  to 

the  work. 

In  early  times  every  part  was  rude,  and  jointed  in  the  moat 
artless  manner.  The  first  dawnings  of  the  art  of  modem 
joinery  appear  in  the  thrones,  stalls,  pulpits  and  screens  of  early 
Cothk  cathedrals  and  GhufdMSt  but  even  in  these  it  is  indebted 
l»  the  carver  for  cverythinff  that  la  arartlqr  «f  regard.  With  t  he 
icHval  of  daaaic  art,  however,  gicat  dianfca  took  place  in  eve  ry 
•ortofeontniction.  Fotms  b^an  to  be  introduced  in  ardiitcc* 
Iwa  whkh  could  not  he  executed  at  a  moderate  expense  without 
the  aid  of  new  principles,  and  these  principles  were  discovered 
and  published  by  practical  joiners.  These  authorv,  with  their 
scanty  geometrical  knovsUdco,  had  but  cimlu  .ril  noiions  oi 
these  principles,  and  aecordu.Kly  their  devripuons  are  often 
obacun,  and  sometimes  erroneous.  The  framed  wainaoot  of 
tmaO  paaela  gave  way  to  the  large  bolcction  moulded  panellins- 
OoofS  wtdch  wen  focncily  heavUy  framed  and  hnag  <a  Buusivc 
poaltorin jambsofait  atOBO,  were  now  fmowd  in  light  panda 
and  hung  in  moulded  dressings  of  wood.  The  scarcity  of  oak 
timber,  and  the  expense  of  working  it,  subsequently  led  to 
the  importation  of  fir  tir.iln-r  from  northern  Turi'pc, 
Ibis  gradually  superseded  ail  other  material  save  (ur  special 
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Totis  and  IfaUrials. — The  joiner  operates  with  saws,  planes, 
diiieh.  gouges,  hatchet,  adze,  gimlcU  and  other  hOfblf  HHtnip 
•MOU  (aided  and  dueclcd  by  chalked  lines),  laiigea.  squares, 
hamiwew,  walleta,  loor  cnunpa  and  a  ^rcat  many  other  tools. 

operations  consist  prindpatly  of  nwing  and  planing  In  aH 
their  varieties,  and  of  setting  out  and  making  joints  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  lilccwisc  a  great  ran;;c  of  other  niierations — 
such  as  paring,  gluing  up,  wcdginR,  pinning,  fixing,  fitting 
and  hanging— and  many  which  depcnti  on  nailing  and  screwing, 
such  as  laying  floors,  boarding  cciiings*  wainscoting  walls, 
ibrackcling,  cradling,  firring,  and  the  like  In  addition  to  the 
wood  on  which  the  joiner  works,  he  icqpiiea  abo  glue,  white 
lead,  naib,  brada,  aacws  and  hhisea,  and  accesaoiily  he  apph'es 
bdta,  locks,  bars  and  other  fastenings,  together  with  ^lleya, 
linM,  weights,  holdfasts,  wall  books,  ftc.  The  joiner^  work  for 
a  house  is  for  the  most  part  prepared  at  the  shop,  where  there 
should  be  convenience  for  doinR  everything  in  the  best  and 
rcidiest  manner,  th.U  liale  icmair.s  when  the  carcase  is  ready 
»nd  the  doors  laid  but  to  fit.  fix  and  hang.  The  sashes,  frames, 
doors,  shutters,  linings  and  soffits  are  all  framed  and  put  together, 
Lt.  wedged  up  and  cleaned  oS  at  the  shop;  the  flooring  is  planed 
and  prcfiared  with  rebated  or  grooved  edges  ready  for  laying, 
and  (he  nioul  ii  d  work— the  picture  and  dado  rails,  archiliavca, 
akirtini;'  ..nd  i  iiiellin)»— Is  all  pot  out  at  the  shop.  On  a  new 
building  llii'  j  r  I'M  1  ;>  .1  !( •r;H^T,;-^■  ••■!  rt  ■  ""■'p  with  benchcS, 
aawing  ktooU  and  a  stove  lor  lua  i^luc  (Ml.   iluv  he  adjusts  tha 


work  for  tttiag  mp— d  WhhM  i 

be  required. 

Tbe  preparation  of  Joinery  entlrdy  liy  hand  it  now  the  escep* 
tion— a  fact  due  to  the  ever-incteaiibig  use  of  machines,  which 
have  remarkably  shortened  the  time  requind  to  execute  the 

ordinary  operations.  Various  machines  rapidly  and  [K-rfouly 
txecule  planing  and  surfacing,  morl i.iing  and  niuuldin;.;.  lu.vInK 
ihe  I  !  ^.'i;.!  II  [;uTily  to  111  and  t;lue  up.  Lar^c  quamiiies  uf 
machine-made  Hooting,  winduw-frames  and  doors  are  now 
imported  into  England  from  Caiuda  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  timber  is  grown  near  the  pbcc  of  manufacture,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  (act  that  bbour  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  easily 
obtainable  on  the  Coatinant,  anaUea  tha  coai  of  praduoion  to 
be  kept  very  low. 

The  structure  and  properties  of  wood  should  ^c  thoroufrhly 
undcrilood  by  every  j<)incr.  The  man  who  has  made  llic  nature 
u\  iiit'.Im  r  hi",  study  has  always  a  decided  advnniaj,'c  over  those 
who  have  neglected  this.  Timber  shrinks  considerably  in  the 
width,  but  not  appreciably  in  the  length.  Owing  to  this  shrinlc* 
age  certain  joioU  and  details,  bereiiuftcr  described  and  illua> 
tratcd,  are  in  COnUMOn  Me  for  the  purpoeaof  counteracting  tiM 

bad  eOect  thia  awwMat  wwdd  oihctwiie  haw  uipon  ail  Jotey 
work. 

Thi'  kind*  of  wood  rommonlv  employed  in  joiner^'  are  the  diffrrrnt 
s[wi  icH  f(f  North  Kuropcan  and  North  American  pinr.  cilc.  Ir.ik  an<l 
m.iluv  inv  ('■<e  TlMnCN).  Tdo  greater  part  of  Knj;li  h  jninen'  work 
!<.  ex<>riit  d  in  the  tvorlhem  pinc  exported  from  the  Baltic  countries, 

llrnre  the  ioinerobaanatteatanka.  deals,  tatieas  and  snip*  fmu 
which  he  dhaiMi  Ms  wwk.  The  thnber  reaches  the  wortonaii  froia 
the  u wmilU  ra  a  site  cenvenlet  iar  the  ww  he  iMeads,  considerable 
time  and  labour  beins  Mved  in  this  way. 

A  log  of  timber  sawn  to  a  square  section  \%  termed  a  toft.  In 
•cction  i(  may  r.inv;r  In  n  t  to  I J  ft.  Mjuarc.  Planks  are  formed  by 
tawing  the  txilk  into  s«iions  from  II  to  l8  in  wide  and  .3  to  6  in. 
thick,  and  the  v  rm  tlrrj  is  apjilieii  to  s-mn  stulf  9  in.  wideanill  to 
4)  in.  thKk.  batum  are  t>oards  ruiiniiiK  not  more  than  J  in,  thick 
and  4  to  7  in.  widab  A  tlr*p  !•  not  thicker  than  1)  ia.,  ibe  width 

bcin);  about  4  in. 

Jo\nii.—Stde  joints  {tifi.  i)  are  a«ed  for  Mning  boards  together 
etige  to  cdiw,  and  are  widely  employed  in  flooring.    In  the  muate 

joint  ihi-  edirfs  of  the  f>o.ird'  arc  rarefullv  'Km.  the  t"  o  edjr-  10  )»• 

JOlMCil     l>tii  ..:''M     tO^i-tluT    with    k'"*    i>II|''  i-'l     I'''-,    ,lii  !     till-  L»Ja[d» 

ti^hl'y  cl.ur.i«-l  and  lift  to  dry. 
when  I  ho  Mirl.ne  :-.  (  li-ar.rrl  oil  '.u'h 
(he  »moothin|{  plane  A  joint  in 
ecnetnl  me  rar  Joiniiig  up  boards 
for  fasctas.  pancfs,  Smnss,  window- 
boa^d^.  and  other  worx  of  a  like 
nature  ii  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
t'j  the  abo\'c.  but  with  a  ctom- 
criined  tongue  inscrte<f,  thrret.>>- 
gre.nly  »trrn(;thrninf?  the  work  .it 
an  otricr»l5c  natunliy  weak  point. 
This  is  termed  a  cross-ioniutd  and 
tfuci  joint.  The  d»M(0<«  joint  it 
a  square  clued  joint  strengthened 
with  hard  wood  or  iron  dowels 
inserted  in  tbe  e<tee  of  each 
board  to  a  depth  of  about  J  in. 
and  placed  about  18  in.  a(jari. 
The  mnUked  joint  is  shown  in 
f.KO  f.irrn^,  Ix  ai.'ed  and  jointed. 
Matched  boarding  is  frequently 
usc-d  as  a  leas  expensive  latntitute 
lor  panelled  frammg.  Although  of  cwirae  m  appennince  it  caiuwt 
compare  with  the  latter,  it  has  a  somewhat  omamcnial  apfiainnLc, 
and  the  mottUed  Joiiits allow  shrinkage  to  ukr  place  wuhut.i  <l<  .n 
ment  (o  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  rrbalrd  joint  is  u««d  in 
the  met- linz  st)k'S  of  easements  and  foldinR  doors,  and  il  is  uvful  in 
cxrliuling  Jmuijhfs  and  preventing  observation  through  the  joint. 

01  the  ai;£.V  jointi  (fig.  7)  in  common  use  by  the  joiner  the  following 
are  the  mn-t  important.  The  mtlrt  is  shown  in  the  drawing;,  and  is 
;.o  well  kno*n  m  l»  need  little  description.  Although  simple,  it 
nc^d<  a  |.ra.  ii«d  and  accUfSte  hand  for  Its  proper  encrution.  The 
common  mitre  is  i^senlijlly  weak  unleis reinforced  with  blocks  glued 
into  the  ancle  at  the  back  of  it,  and  is  therefore  often  strengthened 
u.iha  feaiherof  wood  or  iron.  Other  variations  of  ;hr  mitre  are  the 
tir.trt  i\fd  huU,  used  where  the  pieces  connected  arc  of  une<iua1  thirk- 
ness;  the  mittf  and  rebate,  with  a  t«iuare  section  which  facilitates 
nailinj  or  VI  rew  in',;;  the  mitrr  refxiU  and  (father,  Mmilar  to  the  laltCT, 


r 
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with  a  leather  giving  additional  strcnsih  to  the  joint:  and  theiinvv 
•roofv  ««d  towiKe.  having  a  tongue  worked  oathe  nntcrisl  itwif  ■ 
place  of  the  feather  of  the  taat-nsmed  joint.  Tha  last  two  octhnda 
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arf  uwd  in  ihc  bMt  work.  «n<i,  urefully  worked  and  glued,  with 
tlif  assistance  of  angle  blocks  ducd  at  the  back,  obviate  the  ncccs- 
tily  oi  (ace  screws  or  nails.  The  k'ytd  milre  consists  oi  a  simple 
mitre  joint,  which  Alter  being  glucii  up  has  a  number  ol  pairs  uf 

saw  cuts  made  across  the  angti-. 
into  which  are  fitted  ami  clued 
thin  Uiancular  &lips  o(  hard  wckmI, 
or  as  an  alter  native,  piece*  ul  brass 
or  other  metal.  Other  forms  ol 
angle  joints  arc  based  on  the 
ri-batc  with  a  bead  worked  on  in 
>uch  a  position  as  to  hide  any 
bad  elTocts  caused  by  the  joint 
opening  by  shrinkage.  They  may 
be  secured  either  oy  nailing  or 
icrrwing.  or  by  glued  angle  bUxks. 

The  dmttail  is  a  most  imporlani 
joint;  its  most  usual  iurins  are 
illustrated  in  fig.  J.  The  mitte 
darrtatl  is  used  in  the  best  work 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  dovetail 
i*  a  tenon,  shaped  as  a  wedge,  and  it 
is  this  distinguishing  feature  which 
give*  it  great  strength  irresix-c- 
live  of  glue  or  screws.  It  is  invalu- 
able in  framing  together  joiners' 
fittings;  its  use  in  drawer*  espe- 
cially proviiics  a  good  example  of 
its  purpose  and  structure. 

WiulnHg  m  H'xftf  Bocrdi. — It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  icndencv 
to  warp,  twist  and  split,  which 
board*  uf  great  wi<lth,  or  several 
boards  glued  together  edge  to  cditc.  naturally  possess.  On  the  other 
hand,  swelling  and  sliriiikin.;  due  to  changes  in  tite  humidity  of  ihc 
atmosphere  mui-t  not  be  chccktsi.  or  the  result  «ill  be  disastrous. 
To  ciTcct  this  end  v.irious  simple  devices  are  available.  The  direction 
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Fic.  3.— Dovcuils. 


MItr*  or 
Ssctcl  4evcttU. 


of  the  annular  rings  in  alternate  boards  m.iy  be  reversed,  and  when 
the  Ixiards  have  Ix-cn  carefully  jointed  with  tongue%  or  dowels  and 
glued  up,  a  hard-wood  taiKrins  ki-y,  dovetail  in  section,  mav  be  let 
into  a  widi:  -t  •■.  •  •  i  I    t  r  In  '  .1  I.   fi.;.  4).    It  mu^t  be  di.Luralely  fitted 

and  driven  liKtidy  home,  but, 
ol  course,  not  glued.  Dattcns 
ol  hard  wood  may  tx  used  fur 
the  same  purpose,  fixed  cither 
with  hard-wood  buttons  or  by 
means  of  br.iss  slots  and 
screws,  the  slots  allowing  for 
.my  ilit;lit  movement  that 
may  take  place.  With  boards 
o(  a  subsLaritial  thickness  light 
iron  rods  may  be  used,  hole* 
being  bored  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  boards  and  rods 
passed  through;  the  cdt;cs  are 
then  glucfl  up.  This  method 
is  very  effective  and  neat  in 
apjKarance.  and    is  »i>ccially 


Fic.  4.— Prevention  of  Warpinj. 

tuitabli-  u  h.  n  .1  smooth  surface  is  desired  on  both  sides  of  the  work 
used  in  joinery  to  relieve  plain  surfaces  by 


he 


A/ 

concr.i  .  It  and  shade  formed  by  their  members,  and  to  orna- 

mcnl  Of  acLLiuuatc  ihoic  particubr  portions  which  the  designer  may 
wiikh  to  brinK  into  iiromincnre.  Great  skill  and  discrimination  arc 
required  iti  ■'■  .■  .ind  applyin);  mouldings,  but  that  m.ittcr  l.ills 

to  the  qui  ..rvrr  and  is  perhaps  outside  the  province  of  the 

praclK  i!  whose  work  is  to  carr)-  out  in  an  accurate 

und  fi  the  ideas  of  the  draughtsman.   The  clur.ictcr 

of  ji  Hi  ^.        aly  afTecled  by  (he  future  and  appcaranie  of  the 

wood  in  which  it  is  worked.  A  section  suitable  lor  a  hard  regularly 
grained  w<Jod,  s^jch  as  mahogany,  woulil  protiably  lixik  in^i^nif>cant 
if  worked  in  a  Wiftur  wmxI  with  pronounced  mnrkinK».  Afouldings 
Worked  on  woods  ol  the  former  ly(K  may  consist  of  sm.ill  and  delicate 
members;  woods  of  the  latter  cUss  require  liol<|  treat nient. 

The  moublingsi  of  joinery,  tis  w%'II  as  of  .ill  other  moulded  work 
uaed  in  conncwun  with  a  building,  arc  UMially  worked  in  accortlancc 


with  full-sized  detail  drawings  pi4pared  by  lh«  architect,  and  are 
«k~>igned  by  liim  to  conlorm  with  the  style  and  cUiss  of  building. 
There  are,  however,  a  numlxr  of  moulded  forms  in  common  use 
which  have  particubr  names;  sections  arc  shown  of  many  of  the^ 
in  fig.  5.  .Mo^t  of  them  occur  in  the  classic  architecture  of  boUs 
Greeks  ami  Komaiis.  A  l*'^ 
striking  distinction,  how-  L'jf-.  3f 
ever,  cxiitcd  in  the  mould-  t£!^  cr 

ings  of  these  two  peoples; 
the  corve-s  of  the  Cri-ek 
mouldings  wvrc  cither  de- 
rived Irom  conic  sections 
or  drawn  in  freehand, 
while  in  typical  Roman 
Work  the  curved  compo- 
nents were  segments  of  a 
circle.  Numerous  cxatn- 
plcs  of  the  use  of  these 
forms  occur  in  ordinary 
joinery  work,  and  m.iy 
be  recognized  on  refer- 
ence to  the  illustrations, 
which  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood without  further  .,  ... 
description.                                  Fic.  5.— Mouldings. 

Mouldings  may  b«  either  Muck  or  planted  on.  A  stuck  mouldinc 
is  worked  directly  on  to  the  framing  it  is  uaed  to  orruiocnt ;  a  ptaMed 
moulding  it  separately  worked  and  fixed  in  position  with  nails  or 
screws.  Be-.xd.'i  and  other  >ia.ill  mouldings  .should  aU»ijs  be  stuck; 
larger  ones  are  usually  planted  on.  In  the  case  ol  mouldings  planted 
on  panelled  work,  the  nails  should  be  driven  through  the  mouMing 
into  the  style  or  rail  of  the  framing,  and  on  no  account  into  the  panel. 
By  adopting  the  lormer  method  the  panel  is  free  (o  shrink — as  it 
umloubtcdiv  will  do — without  altering  the  good  ap|K-arance  of  the 
work,  but  snould  the  moulding  be  ILxea  to  the  panel  it  will,  when  the 
latter  shrinks,  be  pulled  out  of  place,  kraving  an  unsightly  gap 
between  it  and  the  framing. 

flooring. — When  the  bricklayer,  mason  and  carpenter  have 
prepared  the  carcase  of  a  building  for  the  joiner,  one  of  the  first 
operations  is  that  of  laying  the  floor  boards.  They  tihould  have  beea 
stacked  under  cover  on  the  site  for  some  considerable  time,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned  when  the  time  to  use  tliem  arrive*. 
The  work  ol  laying  should  take  place  in  warm  dry  weather.  The 
joints  of  HtMring  laid  in  winter  time  or  during  wet  wrather  arc 
sure  to  open  in  the  following  summer,  however  tightly  thev  may  be 
cramped  up  during  the  proce>s  of  layinj^.  An  additional  expense 
will  then  be  incurred  by  the  necessity  of  falling  in  the  opened  joiata 
with  wood  slips  glued  and  dnvcn  into  pUcc.  Boards  of  narrow  width 
arc  better  and  more  exneniivc  than  wide  ones.  They  may  be  of 
s-arious  wood<.  the  kinds  generally  prcferrctl,  on  account  of  their 
low  comparative  co«t  and  ease  of  working,  being  yellow  deal  and 
white  deal.  White  deal  or  spruce  is  an  inferior  wood,  but  is  fre- 
quently used  with  good  re>u]ts  fur  the  floors  of  less  important  apart- 
ments. A  better  lioor  is  obtained  with  yellow  deal,  which,  when  (A 
good  quality  and  well  seasoned,  is  lasting  and  wears  well.  For 
Itoom  where  a  fine  appearance  is  desired,  or  w  hich  will  be  subjected 
to  heavy  wear,  some  harder  and  toucher  material,  such  a*  pilch 
pine,  oak,  ash,  maple  or  teak,  should  be  laid.  These  wixmU  arc 
cafsibic  of  taking  a  fine  n<j|i>h  and,  finished  in  this  way,  form  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  a  durable  floor. 

Many  of  the  side  jointt  illustrated  in  fig.  I  arc  applied  to  floaring 
boards,  which,  however,  are  not  usually  glued  up.  The  hean  side 
of  the  board  should  be  placed  downwards  so  that  in  drying  the  ten- 
dency will  Ix-  for  the  r<l^;c!i  to  prp^^  more  tightly  to  the  joiit?  in>tr..d 
of  curling  upwards.  The  square  joint  should  be  u.vd  only  on  K'fond 
floors-,  if  it  is  ufcd  for  the  upfv-r  rooms,  dust  and  water  will  dr.tp 
through  the  crevices  and  damage  the  ceiling  beneath.  Dwelled 
joinlsareopcntothesameobjectiun.  Oneof  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical methods  is  the  pSvu^htd  and  lor.-^ued  joint.  The  tongue  may 
be  of  hard  vkood  or  iron,  preferably  the  latter,  which  is  stronger  and 
occupies  very  narrow  groovTS.  The  tongue  should  be  placed  as 
near  the  bottom  ol  the  board  a«  is  practicable,  leaving  as  much 
wearing  tnaicrial  as  possible.  Two  varieties  of  secret  joints  are 
shown  in  flg.  I. — llie  ifS^iycd,  rr'ijlcj,  itemed  and  tonruei,  and  the 
ttbotcd,  [rocrd  and  tonj^utd.  Owing  to  the  waste  t>l  m.itrrial  in 
forming  1  heso  joints  and  t  he  extra  la  liour  involved  in  laying  the  boards, 
they  arc  costly  and  arc  only  used  when  it  is  required  that  no  bcaiis 
of  n.iils  or  Krevvs  should  apocar  on  the  surface.  The  heading  joints 
of  flixiring  are  often  specified  to  be  splayed  or  bevelled,  but  it  is 
far  Ix-ttcr  to  reljatc  them. 

Wnod  b{e<k  floors  are  much  used,  and  are  exceedingly  tolid.  The 
blocks  are  bid  directly  on  a  smoothed  corvcrcle  bed  or  AtMr  in  a 
damp-proof  mastic  having  bitumen  as  its  base;  this  fulfils  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  the  wood  from  rotting,  and  securing  the  blocks 
in  ihrir  places.  To  cncek  any  inclination  to  warp  and  rise,  however, 
the  edges  of  ihc  btixks  in  ihc  belter  class  of  floors  are  connected  by 
dowxls  of  wood  or  metal,  or  by  a  tongued  joint.  The  bkxks  may  be 
from  t  10  i  in.  thick,  and  are  usually  <)  or  13  in.  long  by  \  in.  wide. 

Paniuel  lloors  are  m.ide  of  hard  woods  of  various  kinds,  laid  ia 
patierni  oo  a  deal  sub-lloor,  and  may  be  of  any  thickness  from  i  to 
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t}  (n.  Gmt  care  nhouM  be  takra  in  taylni;  the  mb-floor,  c«pec!ally 
{or  the  thinnrr  pnrtnict.  The  bc<arf)«  thoiild  he  in  narrow  wid(h» 
of  well-seasoned  stun  and  well  nailed,  for  any  movement  in  the  sub- 
flcx>r  due  to  warping;  or  shrinking  may  have  di«a»crou«  results  on  the 
parnuet  which  i«  bid  upon  it.  Plaud  parautt  consists  <A  selected 
nard  woods  hrinly  fixed  on  a  framed  deal  t>acking.  It  is  made 
in  sections  for  ea^y  transport,  and  the*e  are  fitted  tosrther  in  the 
•partment  for  which  they  are  intended.  When  secured  to  the  joists 
tnrse  form  a  perfect  floor. 

Skirlinp. —  In  joinery,  the  skirting  is  a  board  fixed  around  the 
banc  of  internal  watts  to  form  an  ornamental  base  for  the  wall 
(set;  fij;.  7).  It  also  rovers  the  joint  between  the  flooring  and  the 
wall,  and  protects  the  bisc  of  the  wall  from  injury. 
Skirtings  may  be  pbccd  in  two  classes — those 
formed  from  a  plain  l>xird  with  its  upper  edj.'e 
either  left  square  or  moulded,  and  those  formed  of 
tv.o  or  more  siparale  members  and  termed  a 
built-up  skirting  (fig.  6).  Small  angle  fillets  or 
moiildinps  are  ^tcn  used  39  itkirlings.  The  skirt- 
ing should  be  worked  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  fixed 
with  the  heart  side  of  the  wood  outwards;  any  ten- 
dency to  warp  will  then  only  serve  to  press  the  top 
edge  morv  closely  to  the  wall.  In  good  work  a 
{[rooxe  should  l>c  formed  in  the  floor  and  the  skirt- 
ing tongurd  into  it  prt  thnt  an  open  joint  is  avoided 
should  shrinkage  occur.  The  skirting  should  be 
nailed  only  near  the  top  to  wood  j;rounds  fixed  to 
wood  plugs  in  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  These 
grounds  arc  about  {  to  I  in.  thick,  ij.  the  came 
thickness  as  the  plaster,  am'  are  generally  splayed  or  grooved  on 
the  edge  to  form  a  key  for  the  plaiter.  A  rough  coat  of  plaster 
should  alw.iys  be  laid  on  the  wall  behind  the  skirting  in  order  to 
pnrvent  the  space  Ixcoming  a  harbouraije  for  vermin. 

Ditdoi. — A  dado,  like  a  skirting,  is  useful  both  in  a  decxwative 
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and  a  protective  wm«.  It  b  filled  in  to  ornament  and  protect  that 
portion  of  the  wall  between  tlie  ibair  or  dado  rail  and  the  skirting. 
It  may  be  of  horizontal  Ixarris  battened  at  the  back  and  with  cross 
tongued  and  glued  joints,  prrsrnting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  or 
of  matched  t)oarding  ftxc<\  vertically,  or  of  panelird  framing.  The 
last  method  is  of  course  the  most  ornate  and  admits  of  great  variety 
of  design.  The  work  is  fixed  to  rough  framed  wood  srounds  khich 
are  nailed  to  plugs  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  Fig.  7 
shows  an  example  of  a  panelled  dado  with  capping  moulding  and 
skirting.  A  picture  rail  al^o  is  shown :  it  is  a  small  moulding  with  the 
top  edge  grooved  to  take  the  metal  hooks  from  which  pictures  are 
hune. 

Walls  are  sometimes  entirely  sheathed  with  panelling,  and  very 
fine  elfects  are  obtained  in  this  way.  The  fixinj"  ii  effected  to  rougn 
grounds  in  a  m.inm-r  similar  to  that  adopted  in  tne  case  of  dados.  In 
Kngland  (he  architects  of  the  Tudor  period  made  great  u>iC  of  oak 
framing,  panelled  and  richly  carved,  as  a  wall  covering  and  decora- 
tion, and  many  beautiful  example*  niay  be  mcd  in  toe  remaining 
buildings  of  that  peri<x), 

WindotBt.— The  parts  of  a  nindow  sash  arc  distini^i<ihed  by  the 
same  terms  as  arc  applied  to  similar  portions  of  ordinan'  framing, 
being  formed  of  rails  and  styles,  with  wsh  bars  rrb.ited  lor  glazing. 
The  upright  sides  are  styles;  the  horizontal  ones,  whidi  arc  tenoned 
into  the  styles,  arc  rails  (fig.  7). 

Sashes  hung  by  one  of  their  vertical  edges  are  called  caumrrtts 
(fig.  8).  They  are  really  a  kind  of  glazed  door  and  sometimes  indeed 
are  used  as  such,  as  for  example  French  eastmnUs  (fig.  9).  They  may 
be  made  to  open  either  outwards  or  inwards.  It  is  very  difficult 
with  the  latter  to  form  perfectly  water-tight  joints;  with  ihoae  opening 
outwards  (he  trouble  docs  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent.  This 
form  of  window,  though  almost  snpersetlcd  in  England  by  the 
case  frame  with  hung  sashes,  b  in  almost  univcrval  use  on  the 
Continent.  Yorkshire  sliding  sashes  move  in  a  hori/xintal  direction 
upon  grooved  nioners  with  tlic  meeting  styles  wrtical.  They  are 
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I!- lie         and  are  apt  to  arfmlt  draMght^  and  Wl 
checks  are  worked  upon  the  Mi»hes  aikI  tramcs. 

Lvhtt  in  a  positioa  dtftcult  of  accca*  an;  often  hung  on  unitt 
pimS,  An  example  of  ihia  method  u  akown  in  fis.  8;  metal  pivots 
•n  ftwd  I*  Um  fnoB  mad  tlx  Mcltets  in  wUcil  turn  pivou  work 
■fttncwcdtotlMMth.  llownMa«it«fielKlbrBMM«CseDrd 


pUn  tlUMth        Half  plin  thioM|;b 

Fig.  6.— Caacmeat  wiadow  fiucil  with  siiuticn. 
fill  •!  so  th.it  a  ".liiihi  pull  open*  or  clo«c4  the  window  to  the  dp*irrd 
c\Irnt,  n:)<l  itic  itinl  tian  lu  lil  tiy  Ik  ing  tied  to.  or  twiilcd  ruunil, 
a  fiiiall  iiuiil  button  or  rlip.  or  a  geared  fanlight  opener  may  be 
usrrl.  For  ihc  iide  sa'ilics  ui  I  intern  lt);hts  and  fOT  iMblct  Mid 
factories  this  form  of  wiivdow  i*  m  general  use. 

In  the  BfUiiil  MhsmI  In  America  the  most  uwal  fom  of  Urindow 
it  the  tastd  fimm  mUk  dotMe  hunt  flidiut  swim.  Thb  style  has 
many  advantages.  It  it  efficient  in  excluding  wet  and  draughfi. 
ventilation  may  be  eat^ilv  reflated  and  the  sashes  ran  l>c  lowered 
and  raised  with  ease  without  interfcrcore  with  any  l>lin<K,  curtain* 
or  other  fittinKSi  that  ni.iy  lie  3p|>lied  to  the  uinHowi.  In  the 
ordinary  window  of  thi«  ^stylc.  however,  difficulty  is  rxpriem  <~»l 
i^leaning  theextcrn.il  »iihi.ut  .i  .  i;niing  a  d.ingemiii  fxriii'in 
onthe  sill,  but  there  arc  many  excellent  inventions  now  on  the  market 
which  obviate  this  difliculty  by  nllwrtM  iiiMiHy  on  thn  removal 
tt  a  small  thumbscrew— the  rcvtnal  «C  oa  aaih  on  a  pivot  or  hinge. 


Sectiaa. 
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FiO.  9. — Details  of  French  Casement  to  open  inwards. 
For  a  small  extra  cost  these  arrangements  may  be  pro\'idcd;  they 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  clean  the  wimlo«».  The 
eased  frames  are  in  the  form  ol  boxes  to  cncknc  the  iron  or  lead 
wcbhts  which  balance  the  «a»bes  (bg.  7),  and  con*i»(  uf  a  pulley  style 
— which  takes  the  wear  of  the  tashcs  and  is  often  of  hard  wood  on 
this  account— an  inside  lining,  and  an  outside  lininj;:  these  three 
member*  arecontinued  to  form  the  head  of  the  frame.  The  sashes  arc 
connected  with  the  weights  by  flax  lines  workins  over  metal  pulleys 
ixed  in  the  pulley  st^'lcs.  For  hea\'y  ushes  with  plate  j{Uas,  chains 
are  sometimes  used  instead  of  lines.  Access  to  the  weights  for  the 
purpoMT  of  filling  new  cords  i»  obt.iined  by  rfmovinc;  the  fxjckct 
piece.  A  thin  back  lining  is  proviiK'l  to  the  sides  only  aivl  u  not 
fC<)uired  in  the  bead.  The  siU  is  of  oak  wealhired  [7  i!ir.  *  olT 
the  Water.  A  parting  bead  iciiarates  the  sashes,  and  the  i:-  i  le 
bead  keeps  them  in  potition.  A  parting  slip  hung  Irum  the  head 
inside  the  cased  frame  separates  the  Inbncing  weights  and  ensurei 
their  smooth  woeking.  The  inside  lining  is  usually  grooved  to  uke 
the  elbow  .ind  soflit  linings,  and  the  window  board  is  fitted  into  a 

Sroove  formed  in  the  mII.  The  example  shown  in  fig.  7  ha*  an  extra 
eep  btjttotn  rail  and  head;  this  enables  the  lower  s.isn  to  Ik-  raises! 
SO  as  to  1*  rniil  of  ventilation  ln-tween  iIk-  initiin^  r.iils  without 
causing  a  draught  at  the  bottom  of  the  .-.ish.  This  i*  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  ofdinarv  form,  ami  the OOSt ot  COOStniCttng 
the  sashes  in  this  maoncr  is  icvccly  grutcr. 


&y«MliM  with  cased  hmm  and  double  hnaf  

require  the  extrciic  of  considerable  ingenuity  in  thctr  constructioa 

in  order  that  the  mullions  shall  be  so  small  as  not  to  intcrccot  moco 
light  than  necessary:  at  the  same  time  the  sashes  must  work  ea»tly 
and  (he  whole  framing  «tabtc  and  strong.  The  sills  should  be 
mitred  and  tungticd  at  the  angles  and  secured  by  a  hand-rail  bolt. 
Frc<|ucntly  it  in  not  dcin  d  to  hang  all  the  sashes  of  a  hay  window, 
the  side  li|;hts  licing  fiveil.  To  enable  smaller  .injile  mulhurn 
to  be  obtained,  the  cords  ol  the  front  window*  may  be  taken  by 

as  of  pulleya  over  liw  liMda«I  ilia  sida  iightt  apA  atiadud  p» 


countcr-baiance  weights  wetMag  caaliin  at  tiM  Jaacdaa  of  tM 
window  willi  the  wall.  This  enables  soud  angle  mullions  to  be 
employed.  If  all  the  lights  are  required  to  be  hung  the  difficulty 
may  be  surmounted  by  lunging  two  Mshes  to  one  weight.  Lead 
weights  take  u()  li-v>  space  than  iron,  and  arc  usccl  for  heavy  -avhcs. 

In  framing  and  fixing  ikytuhts  ami  lanUrn  luktt  al-f  ^ri  at  care 
is  ncccssai-y  to  ensure  ine  roult  U  ini^  cap.iblu  of  ri^ntmg  rou^b 
weather  and  standing^ firm  in  high  wind&.  Glue  should  not  be  used  in 
any  of  dw  ioiata,aa  u  woald  attcact  oiaiauiraliaM  tiKatmatPhara 
aad  act  up  decay.  Provision  must  be  mada  lor  the  escape  01  tlia 
aratar  whieb  condenses  on  and  runs  down  the  under  sioc  of  the  glass, 
by  BKaao  of  a  Icad-tined  channelled  moulding,  provided  with  <inc 
or  copper  pipe  outlets.  The  skyli),:ht  stands  on  a  curb  raised  at 
least  6  in.  to  allow  of  the  ex^lii  ii n  t  f  ruin  by  proper  flashing.  The 
sashes  of  the  biitern  usu.ilty  take  the  form  of  fixedorhiingcav  mcnfs 
fitted  to  i.i>lid  mullions  and  angle  posts  which  are  fr.inKvl  into  anri 
support  a  solid  head.  The  gUxcd  framing  of  the  roof  i»  made  up 
of  moulded  laA  bars  fmmeato  hips  and  ndgcaafataonitrieGtiaak 
(hcae  icit  on  the  iMnd,  projecting  wdl  beyond  h  in  enur  la  Anar 
off  the  water. 

ShtUlffi  for  domestic  windows  have  practically  fallen  into  1 
but  a  reference  to  the  difTcrcnt  forms  they  may  take  is  perhaps  nccca* 
sary.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  cta^tw* — thoM.-  fixed  to  the 
outaidc  of  the  window  and  tttosc  fixed  inside.  They  may  be  battened, 
panelled  or  formcti  with  louvres,  the  lj(t<  r  form  admitting  air  and  a 
little  light.  External  shutters  are  generally  hung  by  mcqns  of 
hinges  to  the  frame  of  the  wimlow:  when  the  window  is  set  in  a 
reveal  these  hinges  are  neceamiily  of  special  shape,  being  of  Urgo 
projection  toenaole  (he  shutters  to  fold  back  against  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Internally  hxcd  shutters  m.iy  be  hingtd  or  may  slide  either 
vertically  or  horizontally,  Hini;c-d  folding  l>oxed  shutters  are  sho»-n 
in  the  il(ii^trati<m  of  a  <.i«?RKnt  window  (fig.  H),  where  the  mcthixl 
of  working  is  clearly  indicated;  lliey  are  usually  held  in  position  by 
means  of  a  hinc<  d  irun  bar  secured  with  a  special  eaten.  Lifting 
shutters  are  usually  fitletl  in  a  casing  formed  in  the  window  back, 
and  the  window  board  is  hinged  to  lift  up,  to  allow  the  shutters  to  fa* 
raised  by  means  of  rings  fixed  in  their  upper  edj^es.  The  shitttera 
are  balanced  by  weights  enclosed  with  casings  in  the  manner  de- 
urrilM.'d  for  double  hung  sashes.  The  panels  are  of  course  filled  in 
With  »rx>d  and  not  rU^ciI.  The  shutters  are  fixid  by  means  of  a 
[tamil  ..t  rc  w  ihrouijh  the  meclm;  rail-,  the  lowi  r  s.ish  bi  irg  su|^ 
porte<l  on  the  window  l>oard  which  is  closed  down  »hcii  the  sashes 
have  Ui  n  liftrd  out.  Shutters  sliding  horizontally  are  also  U'^J  in 
Koinc  cases,  but  they  arc  not  so  convenient  as  the  forms  dt^scribcd 
above. 

Skop-fnnb.— The  forming  of  shop-fronts  may  almost  be  oiMsidErcd 

.1  separate  branch  of  joiner's  work.  The  design  and  cooatniotiow 
are  attended  by  many  minor  difTiculties,  and,  the  tcquircments 

^■reatly  \ar>'ing  with  almost  every  trade,  careful  study  and  close 
altentifin  to  detail  arc  oecc»s.iry.  In  the  erection  of  hop  fronts, 
in  order  to  allow  the  maximum  width  of  glass  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  obstruction,  many  spcctal  sections  of  sash  bars  and 
stanchions  arc  used,  the  former  often  being  reinforced  by  cast  iron 
or  steel  of  suitable  form.  For  these  reasons  the  constructiaii  of 
shop-fronts  and  fittings  has  been  smcialiacd  by  makers  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  different  trades  and  w  ith  facStIca 
for  making  (he  special  wotid  and  metal  fittings  and  csMra^s  n<  <-etsary. 
Fig  10  shows  an  cx.nmplc  ol  a  simple  shop-front  in  SjM-  ivh  ni  ihogany 
with  rollinjj  >hulnrsand  spring  lolkr  IjIiihI.  11  imln.iii  s  t^i  typical 
construvlion  oi  a  Irunt,  and  reference  to  it  will  inform  the  rea  irr  00 
many  points  wliuh  ne<-d  no  further  description.  Mie  l^jndon  linild- 
inj;  Act  lH<;4  ret^uircs  the  following  regulations  to  be  com^ified 
with  in  shop-fronts: — (1)  In  streets  ofasridth  not  greater  than  30  ft. 
a  shop-front  mav  projec(  5  in.  beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  bmld. 
ing  to  which  it  tielongs,  and  the  cornice  may  project  ly  in.  (a)  In 
streets  oi  a  width  greater  than  30  ft.,  the  projections  of  the  shop, 
front  may  be  10  in.  and  of  the  cornice  iH  in.  U  vond  the  building 
line.  No  woodwork  ol  any  shop-front  shall  be  tixi  il  hu-hf  r  than  Jj  It. 
aU>\c-  the  level  of  the  puMic  p,ivcment.  No  woodwork  shall  be 
lur-d  nearer  than  4  in.  to  the  centre  of  the  party  wall.  The  i>i«r  rif 
brii  k  or  stone  must  project  at  least  an  inch  in  front  of  the  woodwork. 
I  Ik  s<r  by  laws  will  be  made  ckar  wi  wimiiBl  >aig.  10,  which  ia  of 
a  shop-front  designed  to  face  on  to  a  road  maia  than  30  ft.  wide. 

Rollmt  iAnUctj  for  shop-fronts  arc  made  by  a  number  of  in  

ami  are  usually  the  subject  of  a  separate  estimate,  being  fixed  by  die 
makers  themselves.  The  shutfrr  consists  of  a  niinilier  of  narrr>w 
stri|>s  of  »ock1.  ci)nnectc<i  with  e  u  h  other  by  steel  band-  hingeil  at 
evrrv  ioinl.  or  it  ni.iy  lie  futmi  d  111  iron  or  »tr»  l.  This  ronstruction 
alli  w  ,  ii  Id  \tc  roii'd  upon  a  r\  lintK  r  containing;  i  ■•tr.jnir  spring  and 
UsiuUy  tiAcd  uu  strong  bracket*  bcliind  tiic  iaacia.    Tbie  thultcf 
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\t  gauled  into  potition  by  the  edge*  worktnK  in  metal  grooves  a  little 
Uwlef  an  inch  witi*.  When  the  width  ol  tht  opening  to  be  cloicd 
rendenit  necrsury  to  divide  the  »huiter»  into  more  than  one  portion, 
troov-ed  movable  pilaster*  arr  used,  and  when  the  shutter*  have  to  be 
lowered  theie  are  hxed  in  position  with  bolts,  the  shutter  mrorkina 
on  the  grooved  edges  of  the  pilasters.  Sfrint  roUtr  ca nixu  blindt 
work  on  a  similar  principle.  The  wrought-iron  blind  arnw  are 
capable,  when  the  blind  is  extended.  a<  being  pushed  up  by  mean*  o( 
a  Uiding  arrangerncnt.  and  fixed  with  a  pin  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
,aUow  loot  passeogers  to  pau  along  the  pavetnent  under  them. 


The  latter  wooVJ  need  to  be  woHicdaitd  framed  la  tbediopuu)  find 

entire.  Polished  hard  wood  architrave*  may  be  serretly  find,  1^. 
without  the  beads  o(  nails  or  screws  sHowinR  on  the  face,  by  putting 
screws  into  the  grounds  with  their  heads  tlightlv  projectine,  and  hang- 
ing the  moulding  on  thctn  by  mransof  keyhole  wot*  (ormttfin  theback. 

Doors  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest  form, 
the  common  Mftd  door,  consists  of  vertical  boards  with  plain  or 
matched  ioints  nailed  to  horizontal  battens  which  correspond  to  the 
rails  in  framed  doors.  For  openings  over  J  ft.  3  in.  wide,  the  doors 
thould  be  (umishcd  with  bracca.    Lt4g*d  And  brattd  doon  are 
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PeUil  of  Shop-front. 


Plan  above  Stallboard. 

■FlO.  10,— Sbop-front. 


ung  t 

In  the  reveals  of  the  brick  or  st«ne  wall.  The  frames  are  rebated  for 
the  door  and  ornamented  by  mouldings  either  stuck  or  planted  on. 
The  iambi  or  potts  are  tenoned,  wedged  and  glued  to  the  head,  and 
the  feet  secured  to  the  sill  by  stub  tenons  or  dowels  of  iron.  Solid 
window  frames  are  of  similar  construction  and  arc  used  chiefly  for 
casements  and  sashes  hun^  on  centres  as  already  deacribed.  Internal 
doors  are  hung  to  jamb  tinincs  (hg  7).  They  are  usually  about  1 1  in. 
thick  and  rebated  (or  the  door.  When  the  width  of  jamb  allows  it, 
panethng  may  be  introduced  a*  in  the  example  shown.  The  linings 
are  nailed  or  screwed  to  rough  framed  grounds  1  in,  tn  thickneii* 
plugged  or  nailed  to  the  wall  or  poniiion.  Arcktlraret  are  the 
borders  or  finishing  mouldings  fixed  around  a  window  or  door 
opening,  and  sciewwl  or  nailed  to  wood  grounds.  They  are  variously 
moulded  according  to  the  l.incy  of  the  designer.  The  ordinary  form 

Echitrave  i*  shown  in  the  illiistrati^in  of  a  cawf  window  frame 
8).  and  a  variation  ■ip'ie.ics  in  the  comljine<l  arrhitrax-e  and  over 
frica*  and  r^puing  ntted  around  the  tix-ivneik-d  door  (fig.  7). 


similar,  but  have.  In  addition  to  the  ledges  at  the  back,  obliqu: 
brace*  which  ptrvent  any  tendency  of  the  ooor  to  drop.  The  upper 
end  of  the  brace  is  birdsmouthed  into  the  under  side  ol  the  rail  near 
the  lock  edge  of  the  door  and  Cfwms  the  door  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  be  bird*mouthed  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  rail  below,  near  the 
hanging  edge  ol  the  door.  This  1*  done  l)etween  each  pair  of  rails. 
FramfdMifd  and  brat  fd  doon  nrr  »  further  de\fli>pment  of  this  form 
of  door.  The  framing  consins  of  kxk  and  hanging  styles,  top,  middle 
and  bottom  rails,  with  oblique  braces  between  the  rails.  These  mem- 
bers are  tenoned  together  and  the  door  sheathed  with  boardini^ 
The  top  rail  and  styles  are  the  full  thickness  of  the  door,  the  braces 
and  middle  and  bottom  raiU  being  kn-t  by  the  thickness  of  the 
sheaf  hinc  boards,  which  are  tonguea  into  the  top  rail  and  stvlesand 
carried  down  over  the  other  members  to  the  bottom  "of  the  door. 
The  three  forms  of  door  described  above  are  used  nvainly  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  stables,  farm  buildings  and  outhouses  of  all 
dcs(  riptions.  They  are  usually  hung  by  wrought-iron  cross  garnet 
or  strap  hinges  &ud  with  tcresr*  or  through  bolt*  artd  nuts-  / 
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mat  conmonly  fMnud  and  panetttd  in  one  of  the  many  ways  pcMsible. 
Tte  (nming  consitU  o(  nyin,  nib  and  muntins  or  mountinf*. 
!  meaiben  arc  grooved  to  receive  and  hulcj  the  panels,  which 


•ra  iimnfri  pRvtOlJ^ly  lo  the  d(M>r  hr'tns  clued  and  vcdgvd  up 
Tbt CTimiWIt  ffff""  '<^''  'J'J^':>  (uur  ur  mv  u:  i,uiL:u|jr  pjnrl'i,  an  1 
alihuuch  ihcy  oiay  be  made  »ith  any  t<^tn  an<l 

•  *.t>r>  s      Dumber  of  paneU,  the  principles  o(  oOMtniction 

remain  the  same.  The  example  thovn  ill  fis-  7 
J  a  Mx-naiid  doer,  with  bolectiM  mtmUti 
raist  d  {Lincli  on  one  side,  and  mOuMcd  and  flat 
pantK  on  thr  uiIkt  (fi>:  ii). 

A  cU'."ir  iilira  of  the  niethwi  of  j  linimj;  the 
sNarious  memlxiN  nuy  be  obtained  (rotn  fig.  u. 
"  The  tonsucs  of  rai^   panels  should  be  of 
parallel  l)iicknc*<>,  lite  bevel*  bcine  Mopped  at 
the  nioiildinK.  The  proicctine  emu  or  kinu  ol 
the  style*  are  cut  oR  aficr  Jm  door  ha*  been 
Flc.  II,;— Formt  t\f^  and  «rff«d,  tm  ibw  pnevcnt  (he  ead* 
of  PmrOini    ^  'I*'  uykt  beinf  oaau|ed  by  the  weaguw 
process. 

\\  here  there  ii  a  great  deal  of  trafTu  in  K>!h  directions  Jti-inj  doors. 
cither  Miiktli'  or  di)uble,  are  used.  To  open  them  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  pu<.h,  the  inconvenience  of  lurnint  a  handle  and  ahuiting  (he  door 
after  pauing  throush  betn^  avoidea,  as  a  spring  cause*  the  door  (o 
return  to  ttt  or%|iaal  poMlion  without  noise.  They  are  utually 
glawd  and  should  be  of  subctantial  con- 


McU  aMBty  aad  mne  oilMe  iMSivhrlto  i 
flat  own  in  thn  work  machlacfy  haa  found  a  place,  and 
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striiction.  The  d(X>r  >s  hirijtcd  at  the  top  on 
a  *.tctl  pi\ol;  the  b«>tloni  p,irt  ius  into  a  meljl 
iho<'  connected  with  the  spring,  which  u  placed 
in  a  box  fixed  below  the  floor. 

For  laree  entrances,  notably  for  hotels  and 
bank«.  a  form  of  door  working  on  the  lurnuilf 
principle  is  frequently  adopted  It  is  formed 
o(  luur  lravt-»  fixed  in  the  shape  ot  ,i  rn]~> 
and  norkins  on  top  and  bottom  central  ball- 
he.irini;  '.trti  pivots,  in  a  rifc  ular  (raitnm; 
»hii  h  furms  a  kin<l  of  veslibide.  The  leases 
of  the  door  arc  fitted  with  sh|»of  india-rul>ber 
at  UiaircdtM  which,  htiing  cloee  to  the  circular 
fnuning.  prevent  draughis. 

When  an  elegant  appearance  Is  desired,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  time  flcceiaary  to  keep  the 
cost  of  prcjduction  as  low  as  po<>.ible.  doors  ol 
piiic  or  other  soft  «ood  arc  s^imct i ii.e-,  Loverrd 
with  a  vtiuer  or  thin  layer  of  hard  wood,  such 
as  oak.  mahogany  or  teak,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solid  door  of  the  better  material 
Made  in  the  ordinary  way.  however,  the 
shrinkage  or  warping  of  the  soft  wrxid  is  xery 
liable  to  cause  the  s'cncer  to  buckle  and  |xel 
off.  Veneered  doors  made  on  an  improved 
method  obviating  this  difhculiy  have  been 
placed  on  the  marKct  by  a  C^nailian  (ompany 
The  core  is  made  up  ol  strips  ol  pine  with  the 
grain  reversed,  dried  at  a  tetnperatiMC  of  aon* 
F.,  and  glued  up  under  presatii*.  Soihitaa 
core  and  (be  hard  wood  veneer  are  gwwwwl 
over  their  rarface*.  and  a  tpeaal  damp-renn- 
ing  glue  i*  applied:  live  iwo  portions  are 
then  welded  together  under  hydraulic  pressure. 
By  reason  of  their  construction  these  doors 
possess  the  a'j^.antage«  of  freedom  from 
shnnking,  w.-iipui);  and  splitting,  defects 
which  arc  all  too  rommon  in  the  ordinary' 
vcnecmi  and  solid  hard  wood  doixs. 

The  best  glue  for  internal  woolwork  is  that 
made  in  Scotland.  Ordinary  animal  k''"' 
should  not  f>c  u^d  in  work  <  \fxi-ed  to  llie 
weather  as  it  ubsi>rbs  damp  and  thus  hastens  Hei  av;  m  its  plari  .i 
compound  termed  beaumonltqM,  composed  iA  white  lead,  bnsccd 
oil  and  litharge,  should  be  employoil. 

CiMreh  IV«rt.->-Joincry  work  in  MMOiaa  with  the  fiulng  up  of 
church  interior*  mutt  be  regaided  aaa  wpwate  braocb  of  the  joiner's 
an.  Pitcbpune  is  often  used,  but  the  best  work  i*  executed  in  English 
oak;  and  when  the  screens,  stalls  and  vrating  are  well  designed  and 
made  in  ihi^  ir.atrrial.  a  r)l^Ilncllon  an<l  dit^nity  of  eflcct  are  added 
to  the  inlcriur  of  the  chunh  which  canttol  be  obtained  in  any  other 
aadilim.  The  work  it  often  of  the  rtchen  character,  and  frequently 
canched  with  elaborate  cars-ing  (fig.  i  a).  Many  beauiilul  specimens 
of  early  work  arc  to  be  scon  in  tnt  EndUl  Gothic  cathcoraU  and 
cfaurcbcs;  good  fiwk  of  a  later  data  wilfw  CiMmi  ta  many  cburche* 
and  public  buildings  erected  in  more  recent  ycara.  Fine  examples 
of  Old  English  ioinery  exi^i  at  Mamfi'on  (  cMin  Palace,  the  Temple 
Church  in  London,  the  Chai>el  ol  lleniy  \  1 1,  in  Wcstmlnitcr  Abljcy. 
and  lladdon  Hall.  Speiiinrii>  o(  nin'lern  w^irk  are  (o  be  seen  in 
Beverley  Minster  in  York'.hire,  the  Church  ol  St  Ethcldrcda  in  Ely 
Place.  (London,  and  the  Wycliffc  Hall  Chapct  at  Osiord.  Other 
csampU-s  both  ancient  and  atadcrn  abound  in  the  country. 
Carputg  ia  «  Uade  a|iart  Iram  onUnaty  jaineiir.  and  rcquinea  ^ 


Kfaiof 
iiJInfciaa 

Pic  la.— Jotnta. 


omanents  of  all  descriptions  are  rapidly  wrought  with  ita  aidi 
Small  carved  mouldings  especially  are  evolved  in  this  manner,  and, 

being  ii«:omparably  cheaper  than  those  worked  bv  manual  labcHir. 
are  used  freely  where  a  ru  h  effect  is  desired.  Elaborately  car-,  ed 
panel*  also  are  made  by  machine*  and  a  result  almost  equal  to  murk 
done  cniirriy  by  hand  la  abtaiacd  tf ,  after  machinery  has  done  all  u> 
its  power,  the  hand  worher  with  hit  chitel*  and  gouge*  puu  tita 
finishing  toudMa  lo  the  work.  .  ^tnit 

/rtfiamoirgtry.— In  rrgard  to  the  fimthing  of  a  building,  no  dotal 
calli  for  greater  consideratiivi  than  the  seUciion  .md  accurate 
fixing  of  suitable  ircmmonge ly ,  which  inihi'lcs  the  hun;es.  («^dl$, 
locks,  door  and  window  ftltings,  and  the  many  vam  ini  of  ii>,  tal 
finishing*  requiml  lor  the  completion  of  a  buiMm.;  The  tavkof  the 
selection  belongs  to  the  employer  or  the  ari  h.tcci ,  the  6xing  is 
peKoftd  by  tae  jomer 


Flc  t  J. 

Of  Mvr^  tlM  witty  termed  butts  are  in  general  use  for  haMfi«> 
doort.  and  are  *o  called  from  bcmg  fitted  to  the  butt  olgeof  iheaaw- 
Thcyahould  be  ol  wrought  iPin,  cast-iron  bulls  Ixing  lublaiOHUM 
should  they  sustain  a  shock  /.i//>n;  6ii.'/]  are  made  with  a  reiBtW^fc 
pin  to  enable  ihi  <l  Kir  in  !«•  removed  and  n  (iLiied  without  unscrew- 
ing Riitni  iuifi  liave  obinijc  joints  whuh  i.iu»e  the  door  to  rise 
and  clear  a  thick  ca(|Kt  jmi  yet  make  a  cli).e  joint  with  the  floor 
when  shut.  Hinges  ol  bra>s  or  gun-metal  arc  u>id  in  special  cir- 
cumstances. Common  forms  ol  hinge*  used  un  le<lged  doors  are  the 
rroij  tarntt  and  the  strap  There  are  many  varieties  of  sfnwf 
AiNfci  designed  to  bring  the  door  auiomatioaily  to  a  desired  posstiait 
With  such  hinge>anibbcrttapihouM  befMdoaiheflMr  «r«A«' 
convenient  place  lo  piwMU  Modua  amfai  thraugh  ihadoorlMii^ 

forced  l>ark 

Ariion^  Unki  and  fn'itrninii  the  ordinary  barrel  or  Unetr  IkjU  needs 
no  description  The  ytui'i  ttarrcl  is  a  bolt  let  in  flush  with  the  ioce 
of  a  door  The  etpatittktu  is  a  dcvekipmcni  of  the  tower  bolt  and 
extends  the  whole  height  vi  the  door,  a  handle  at  a  convenient 
height,  when  turned,  shooiiflg  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom  simul- 
taneously Their  chief  use  it  for  French  casement*  The  padlofM 
is  used  to  secure  doors  by  means  of  a  staple  and  eye.  The  itotk 
lock  i»a  larsc  rim  lock  with  hard  wood  ta-irl^;  ,ind  is  used  tcjr  stables, 
church  d'»i>rs,  Sic,  it  is  in  the  form  ol  a  i!i  ad  ho  k  oim  i.e  t  only  \iy  a 
key.  and  is  often  used  in  conjurui  lun  v.i:h  a  .\oiirlk  Iji.Ji  The 
mttai  cased  rini  lock  is  a  cheap  lorin  lor  doiiic»tic  and  general  utfr 
The  use  of  a  nro  kick  obviaioa  the  aooesstty  of  foratmc  •  tiMania 
ia  the  thickness  of  the  door  which  b  nquind  when  a  ^Mrycfr  Md|( 
/i«|tr  lialct  add  friMty  to  tU  cao^  ApipMfawe^lAd  ' 
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Jind  protect  the  minted  work.  Sash  ftikutt  «*  (btd  M  the  meet> 
R|  raili  o(  double  hung  lashn  to  prevent  the  window  being  opened 
limn  tile  owtwde  and  icrve  also  to  clip  the  two  ushcs  tiehtly  to- 
pwhtr   Thty  thouM  be  of  a  pattrm  to  rtsitt  the  attack  of  a  knife 

inserU'd  tH-«»e*n  the  raiU.  .Va»A  tiflt  and  f»tUt  of  br.iM  or  bronic 
arc  fitted  to  brjc  M^hcs.  Ornamental  castmrnl  ilayi  .irul  l.i>ni.ir» 
in  m  inv  ijirfi  ri  nt  niit,il<  ,iro  n\adc  in  numcro.n  lic^igas  and  tlylca. 
Fanlight  pfur.fs  f^r  ^ini;lr  l-»lt»,  rir  ijr..ircri  for  i  niimtav  flf  llMMit 
may  be  de»igucd  it>  >uii  )>ij«ition*  UiltKult  of  access. 

The  following  are  the  prmcifl  took*  of  reference  0*  tU*  wUMtt 
).  Cwilt.  EneyaepaeJM  of  Areliteelurt;  Sutclifte.  Mttm  Homx  Cw- 
ttntitien;  Rivinglun,  SoUt  cn  Butldmi  Conslrurt!(m  (\  voU.):  II. 
Adam*.  BuUdint  Centlrutlion;  C  K,  Mitchell,  flai/c/inj  Coniltuthon: 
Robin«on,  Catptntry  and  Jmnrry;  ].  P.  Alkn,  I'lactUal  BuiUtnf 
Coulrtulion .  J  NiwUnils.  Carpenlrr  and  Jomtf's  AsiistanI:  Bury. 
Et(tfitailt(iil  \Voo4:iO'k:  T.  Trc<)>:olii  and  Younj,  Jointry.  I'ctcr 
Nm  tiolion.  Carpenter  and  Jtnner't  AtmUnl.  {.}.  Bl.) 

JOINT  (through  Fr.  from  LaI.  junclum.jungcre,  lo  join),  thai 
which  joins  two  pMtS  Mfclher  or  the  place  uhcrc  twu  |>art$  arc 
joiaed.  (See  JooiSKv;  Joimts.)  In  Jaw.  the  wotd  a  used 
ftdjccUvaUy  it  a  tem  epplied  to  oUigMjons,  otatcs,  Ac. 
implyinf  that  (he  rights  in  question  relate  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  parties  joined.  Obligations  to  which  severa]  are  parlies 
may  L>c  scleral,  i.c  cnforcr.ili!c  .lEainst  each  indcpendrnlly  of 
the  others,  or  joint,  i.e.  cnt  ircc.ihle  only  against  all  of  them 
taken  together,  ur  Jii-nt  <itid  snir.d.  I  (.  enforceable  against  each 
or  aO  at  the  option  uf  the  cbi:n^ni  (^cc  Guarantee).  So  an 
iatcrat  or  Male  fiven  to  two  or  more  [^.-rjons  for  their  joint 
lives  cootiniia  only  lo  long  as  all  the  lives  arc  in  existence. 
Joiiti-ltMomtt  are  co-ownera  who  take  tofether  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  Mine  title,  and  witbout  any  diffetcaoe  in  tW  4|uaJtty  or 
«itcnt  of  their  respective  intemts;  and  when  one  of  tke  joint- 
tenants  dies  his  share,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  heirs,  lapses 
to  llis  co-tenants  by  survivorship.  This  estate  is  therefore  to 
he  carefully  djsiinguiihcil  from  teiuncy  in  (ommon,  when  the 
ccHtenanls  have  each  a  separate  interest  which  on  death  passes 
to  the  heirs  and  not  to  the  surviving  tenants.  When  several 
take  an  estate  together  any  words  or  facts  implying  severance 
vill  prevent  the  teaan^  from  being  construed  as  Joint. 

JOUin.  in  anatomy.  Tbe  tuidy  of  joiata*  or  artioilatioo*, 
fi  known  as  Arthrohicy  (Cr.  Ml>i>),  and  natucaUy  begins  with 
the  definition  of  a  joioL  Anatomically  the  term  is  used  for  any 
connexion  between  two  or  more  adjacent  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  they  be  bone  or  c.^rtil.i^e.  Joints  may  be  iUMIvallle, 
like  those  of  the  skull,  or  movable,  lilce  the  knee. 

Immovable  joint*,  or  syticzrlhroifs,  are  usually  adaptations  to 
growth  rather  than  mobility,  nri!  .irr  always  Ix'tween  lM>ni-s  When 
growth  ceaM*  tlic  Ujc.i  >  cdrn  iin^tr,  and  the  joitit  is  then  obliterated 
by  a  process  known  as  synostosts,  though  whether  the  union  of  the 
bones  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  stoppege  of  grawtb  isobtcure. 
immovable  ioints  never  have  a  cavity  oetwcen  the  two  bones; 
tlim  n  simply  a  layer  of  the  substance  in  which  the  bone  has  been 
Wd  down,  and  this  remains  unjiterrd.  fftiie  bone  t*  being  depoiitrd 
in  cartilage  a  layer  of  cartilage  intiTVTnc*.  and  the  joint  is  cnlled 
lynthpndrosis  (fig.  l),  but  if  in  nieinbr.ine  a  thin  lavcr  of  fibrous 
 :  penists,  and  the  joint  is  then  knoH-n  .-is  .1  .\u;urf  Mi.;  Good 


fFic.  I. — Vertical 
atctiott  through  a 
fy-nchondrosii.  b,  b, 
the  two  Vjne-;  Sc, 
the  mtf  rfw>ed  car- 
tilage:/.  I  be  fibrous 
membrane  which 

eysthepntef  • 


,  Fig.  a.— Vottcat  stetiMi' 
through  a  ennlal  autuif  .  k, 
the  two  bones; «,  opposite  the 
•ttture:  /.  the  fibrotts  metw 

branr,  or  periosteum,  passing 
between  tnc  t  w  j  I  ■iinr^,  which 
plays  the  pan  of  a  lisament, 
and  which  is  continuous  with 
the  interposed  fibrous  mem- 
brane. 


examples  of  s\-ncbondrose«  are  the  epiphysial  lines  which  separate 
the  epiphyses  from  the  shafts  of  developing  long  bones,  orthc  >r,pi[i> 
sphenoid  synchondrosis  in  the  base  of  the  skull.  Examples  of 
autwcs  are  plentiful  in  the  vault  of  the  starii.  and  am  peea  special 
nensi,  such  as  sutura  denUtA.  s.  aemta,  sl  aousmeM,aeco(ding  to 
the  plan  of  their  outline.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  filvrous  syn- 
anhrosc*.  which  differ  from  sutures  in  that  they  do  not  »ynostasc. 
One  of  these  is  e  ttkiiidyUui,  is  which  a  thia  plate  of  one  booc  is 
'  1iMoailotkiaaDChsr,nsfntiwjeiiK' 


end  vomer.  The  other  is  a  peg  and  socket  ^nt.  or  temphoiit, 
found  where  the  fangs  of  the  tenh  fit  into  the  alveoli  or  tooth  sockets 
in  the  jaws. 

Movable  joints,  or  rfiiarfferMft.  asv  divided  into  those  ta  which 

tl  cre  is  niu.  h  and  little  nio\ernent.  When  there  is  little  movxment 
ihc  V  rtii  h.ill  (ir  iin: ;'t:i:ir'.nrcsts  is  used.    The  simplest  kind  of 

amjiliiart hrosii  14  ih.jt  in  which  i»o  f>one<  are  conneclctl  by  bundles 
of  librou»  liwui'  which  (m  .*  at  riRhl  an^lc^  from  the  one  In  rlie  other; 
such  a  joint  only  dillcns  Irom  a  Mlurc  in  the  fact  that  the  mlc-rvcning 
ibmw  lisMie  ia  nofe  nhndful  end  IsoqpUMid  ioio  defhme  baedles. 
to  whidi  the  mime  ef  nilmMSMBS  KeoMtnli  b  nven.  and  ebo  that 
it  docs  not  synosiose  when  rrowth  stops.  A  ^OWt  of  tids  kind  is 
called  a  iyniritr.csn.  though  probatjiy  the  dtstJiKtion  w  a  very 
arbitrary  one.  and  depend*  upon  the  amount  of  movement  which  is 
bruu^jht  aliotit  \}y  thi-  nuis v  .,  i^n  ",he  two  liones.  .-Xh  .m  n.^r.,*.!  m( 
this  (he  inferior  tibiuhbuLir  |f>ii'.t  of  m.immaU  m.i\  I  r  nti-<l.  In 
man  this  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  syndcsmo*:-,  .ir  li  ilineisonly 
a  slight  play  between  the  two  bones.  In  tnc  mouw  there  is  no  move> 
ment.  and  the  two  tiaiies  form  a  syn- 
chondroiia  between  them  which  speed- 
ily becomes  a  synostosis,  while  in  m^ry 
Marsupials  (here  is  free  mobility  U  - 
tween  the  tibi.i  and  fibula,  and  a  d  !ir-;ie 
•ynovial  cavity  is  i-^tabli=hed.  The 
Other  variety  of  ampliurthfo»is  or  half- 
ioint  is  the  srmpkytu,  which  differs 
from  the  syndesmosis  in  having  both 
bony  sttrfaccs  lined  with  cartik^  and 
between  the  two  cartilages  a  layer  of 
fibro-cartilage.  i  he  centre  of  hieh  often 
softens  and  forms  a  vm.ill  s\r.o\;j| 
cavity.  Examiile*  of  thi»  are  the  ?v\  m- 
phv-i>  julii--,  the  ni<  ':  ih!err.al  joint.  an<l 


medi.ite  hbro  rartil.ige;  f, <i 
the  external  ligaments. 


Fio.  y— Vertical  section 
through  an  amphiarthrodill 
joint,  b,  6,  the  two  bones; 
f,  c.  the  plate  of  cartilage 
,  ^  ,.  ,  .  on  articular  surf-ice  of 
the  joint*  bctwoin  the  bodies  of  the  each  bone;  Fe.  the  inter* 
vcftefacse  (if. 

Hie  mm  dkrAnm  aie  joints  in 
which  there  is  either  fairly  free  or 
very  free  movement.  The  opposing  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
lined  with  articular  cartilage,  wriich  is  the  unossified  remnant  of  the 
cartilaginous  mudcl  in  which  they  arc  formed  and  is  tailed  the 
ea'l:!iiie  of  e  ncri/i/wj.'  'Tj  .j.  c).  n<  Tween  the  two  cartil.i^es  is  the 
j«inl  ropiVy.  while  -iirronn'lin;;  the  1  i.nt  n  the  't'^j    4.  /), 

which  is  formed  chiclly  by  the  superlirul  layers  of  the  original  peri-, 
osteum  or  perichoiidrium,  but  it  may  be  sungtlHned  eRtcmailif , 
by  surrounding  fibrous  structures,  such  as  the  tendons  of  musclei»l 
which  become  modified  and  acquire  fresh  attach m<-nts  for  the' 
pmpuse.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  greater  the  intermittent 
stniR  on  any  pvt  of  the  capsule  the  more  it  responds  by  in 
intUchaeiB.  Uidi«theiaMriw«lihBCMsnl?aiidaM  ai 


Pio.  4.— Vertied  section 

through    a  diarthrodial 

joint,  b,  b.  the  isvo  bones; 
f.  f,  the  pl.iic  of  cartilaRe 
on  the  ,irtii  ul.ir  -iiri.ue  of 
each  lione;  /,  /.  the  invest- 
ini;  ligament,  the  dotted 
line  within  which  repre-! 
seats  tlie  synovial  mem«l 
brsne.  The  leiicf  s  is 
plaeed  in  the  cavity  of  tka. 


Fia  s.— Vertical  1 

'lion  ihrough  a  diarthro- 
dial joint,  in  which  the 
cavity  is  suWividcd  into 
two  by  an  in[er|)<i«<xl 
fibro-cartiljge  or  men- 
iscus, Fe.  The  otlMT 
lictters  as  in  fig.  4. 


of  the  joint  cavity  encept  where  the  articular  cartilage  b  present,  lb 
the  lynocial  mrrnbram  (fig.  4,  doited  line):  this  is  a  layer  of  ei»(lo«i 
thelial  Cells  which  «<trctc  the  synovul  tiuid  to  lubricate  the  interior 
of  the  joim  by  tiK.ip.s  of  a  vm,  II  percentage  oi  mucin,  albumuj  and 
fatty  ma;tcr  v^ln  !i  i' 

A  comftound  <.'i.j-.'>';'o<iuj/  jvint  is  one  in  which  the  joint  cavity  is 
divided  partly  or  wholly  taio  CWO  ly  n  flHnilMt  OT  •aMr-erfsCMir 
fibr^<arttUtf  I'lK-  5-  ''^)- 
lithe 


The  shiie  oftfie  joint  cavity  vanes  gitafly*  and  the  different 
dividons  of  movable  joints  depend  upon  it.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
the  stnietuie  ef  a  joint  determines  its  movement,  but  tlm  isspme> 
tMat  10  to  srid  iv  tfet  «fMr  Hm     ■MMMMMs    eAidin  joint  is 
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T^movcincnu^bgin  be^^the  muidte^fiarw  are 


•ubjcct  dctennine  its  thape.  A«aneumpleof  thU  it  hailw^n  found 
that  the  mortify  o'  the  mclaLjrpo-phalanKcal  joint  <)l  tlic  ihuinb 
in  a  Urge  number  o(  working  men  u  licM  than  it  it  in  a  Urge  aumlicr 
of  women  vfee  IM  MMdlw  Mi  liMWd.  or  ia  a  larft  number  o( 
mmdkai  ttndMts  who  me  ptiu  Md  mlpela,  Md  ihu  the  dtghtly 
movable  thumb  has  quite  a  difTemttly  ■Inpadutkabr  Mrfacelrom 
tite  freely  mov  able  one  (nee  J.  A  nal.  mmi  rkys.  nix.  446).  R.  Ficlc. 
too,  h.i>  iliinonMrated  that  the  conravily  or  convexity  of  the  joint 
m.tlaic  dcjurntl*  on  the  povition  <jI  the  chut  i:uj»cli'»  which  mo\c 
the  joint,  and  has  enuncutcd  the  bw  that  when  the  chief  muurle 
or  muscles  are  attached  close  to  the  .irticuUr  end  of  the  skeletal 
elemcat  that  ettd  bccottie*  concave,  while,  when  they  are  attached 
Iwflff  oraftMtaitaehidM  all,  asin  the  case  of  the  phalange*,  (he 
WtiEidtr  mil  b  coowex.  Hit  mcdMMcal  explanation  i*  imfentotn 
■■d  to  the  present  writer  convincing  (see  aamlbutk  dtr  GtUnkt, 
hf  R.  Ficlc.  Jetu.  iqicn).  Brrnays,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
articuKir  rnd»  were  irnKjIdcd  before  the  muscular  tissue  was  difleren- 
tiatcd  [Slcrfih  Jcikrti.  iv  4'V3).  I'ui  lo  ihi*.  Kick  replies  by  pointing 
out  that  roubculai 
lormcd.  and 
incubation. 

Th«  freely  movable  joints  (true  diarthrous)  are  claadfied  as 

follows- — 

(I)  Clulini  joinis  (Arlkrcdia).  in  which  tlic  .irticular  surfaces  are 
flat,  as  in  the  carpal  ami  tarsal  lM>n.  - 

'  (j)  Winfr  jotnii  {Cin^tymui),  lut  li  .is  thr  i  Wfjw  and  intcrrvhalangcal 
joints. 

(3)  Condyloid  jotnls  (Condyiartkrosu),  allowing  Aexton  and  exten- 
•ion  as  ««U  as  lateral  HMwcinnit.  b«it  oonuttak  Tk*  netacvpo* 
phalangeal  and  wriat  ioinU  are  wnmfUmdi  dlBi 
.    (4)  SaMIoskaped  joimt$  UftealM  dbvUif  dw  Mn* 

Biovenvcnts  as  thr  laat  with glMIM  WltHk  TlwC«l»«NGMWpil 
foini  of  the  thumb  is  an  example. 

(5)  Bail  and  loikd  jomli  (C  Hi  iiii  il  illiilllinftw  MlWWill  in 

any  direction,  as  in  tnc  shoulder  and  hip, 

(6)  Pnotjainl  {Trochoidfi)  allowing  oaf  iMMfMIMUrfoka^u- 
dilial  axis,  a*  in  the  radio  ulnar  joiius. 

Joints  arc  developed  in  the  mfMtuhyniC.  or  lint  p.Trt  of  the 
mesoderm  which  is  not  com  vrnai  in  the  formation  of  the  sorou* 
cavities.  The  synarthroses  m.iy  he  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
May  in  dcvetopment,  because,  as  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the 
BUM  wkjIlIM  passes  from  a  fibrous  to  a  bony  state,  the  fibrous 
time  OMgr  teauiB  along  a  ccnaio  line  aad  to  fona  a  suture,  or, 
wlm  f Itiwt4ff 4f>tiwn  tM  |)wwdwt  iwiiftcniWi  tht  cwtlhup  uitj' 
Kmaln  at  a  certain  ptoee  mi  w  fbm  «  qmebondnnii.  The 
diari  hroses  represent  an  arrest  of  development  at  an  earlier  stage, 
for  a  pari  of  the  original  ■  rTii  ryunic  tissue  remains  as  a  plate  of 
round  cells,  while  the  ncighSuunnR  two  rods  chondrify  and  ossify. 
This  plate  may  become  con^crtcd  into  fibm  canilagc.  in  which 
case  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  results,  or  it  niay  become  absorbed 
in  the  centre  to  form  a  joint  cavity,  or.  if  this  absorption  occun 
la  tno  places,  two  joint  cavities  with  an  intervening  meniscus 
may  icnk.  Although,  ontegencticaily.  there  is  Utile  doubt  that 
acoiKl  hIm  la  the  way  Juu  nentiooed,  the  teaching  of  com- 
paiativa  aaatomy  suggests  that.  phylogenetkaUy,  they  originate 
asaaiagrowth  from  the  cat>sulc  pushirig  the  synovial  membrane 
ia  froot  of  them.  The  subject  will  be  returned  to  when  the 
COBtparative  anatomy  of  the  individual  joints  is  reviewed.  In 
the  bumaa  foetus  the  joint  cavities  axe  all  lormcd  by  the  tenth 


Anatomy 

Joints  of  the  Aital  Skrirlon. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  except  those  of  the  sacrum  and 
tiKcyx  are  separated,  arnl  at  the  same  lime  connected,  by  the 
inUnertcbrttl  disks  These  are  formed  of  alternating  concentric 
rings  o(  fibrous  tisstie and  fibnxartibge.  with  an  elastic  ma.ss  in 
lha  ccatn  kaoan  aa  iJh  mmlmi  lal^mw.  The  bodies  art  also 
aaaad  tBgillMii"  bjr  tiitiH$r  Md  pttl^itr  ttumm  K^mtius. 
Tte odontoid  process  of  the  axis  fits  Into  a  pivot  Joint  formed  by 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  in  front  and  the  ttansveru  tiiament 
Uliinil,  it  is  .ii'.uhr'.i  to  the  liasio<cipit.il  bone  by  two  s'ronc 
laltrai  iktck  Ui^inients,  and.  in  the  mid  line,  by  a  iceblet  midiiU 
ihttk  lifametU  which  is  regarded  morphologically  as  containtnR 
the  rem.iirK  nf  the  notochord.  This  allaHio-axial  jotnl  ts  the 
OQc  whii.h  the  bead  to  be  shaken  from  side  to  side.  Nod- 

di^tlwlHad 


of  the  two  ocdpjtal  condyles  received  into  the  oip-shapcd 
articular  facets  on  the  atlas  and  surrounded  by  capsular  liga* 
laeau.  The  aaunl  aiclici  o<  iJm  veitcbna  aiticalata  one 
aaeihcr  hf  the  tHktttr        «>A  ^  ■  capeider 

ligament.  In  addition  10  these  the  laminae  are  connected  by 
the  very  elastic  titaiwnta  suhfiata.  The  spinous  processes  are 

I  hy  .m  /,  f  ■,'>;'>;: •■if  /.-  DV-  'Us,  and  thi  ir  tips  by  a  supntpintm 
ii^jmcnt,  which  in  the  ncclt  ts  continued  from  the  spine  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  external  occipital  crot  .11  ' 
protuberance  as  the  ligam€nlttm  nmkae,  a  thin,  fibroiu,  mcdun 
septum  between  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  nedc. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  Joiata  aad  litnaeaia  ll  to 
alhw  the  apinal  cohinm  to  be  beat  ia  aagr  dbecileB  or  to  te 
rotated,  thoagk  vdf  »  smell  aamnl  of  movemcai  ocaua 
between  any  two  vcitchtae. 

The  heads  of  the  ribs  articulate  t«nfh  the  bodies  of  two  con- 
tifiuous  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  disk  between.  The  liga- 
mcnt4  which  connect  tlieni  arc  called  <cUi>-tenircl,  and  are  two 
in  number.  The  anterior  of  these  is  the  Uellatt  lifamemt,  which 
has  three  bands  radiating  from  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  two 
vertebrae  and  the  intcrv-cning  disk.  The  other  one  a  the  inler- 
articular  ligamenl,  v>h\ih  connects  the  ridge,  dividing  the  two 
artkidar  csvitica  on  the  head  of  the  lifai,  to  the  dniii  it  ii  afaiCDt 
in  the  fiftt  and  thne  loaut  tfta. 

The  enMnmmte  iitamtnlt  bind  the  ribs  to  the  tianifenB 
procewfs  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae.  The  smptrttr  eost&4r»ma- 
ttrse  ligameni  binds  the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  transverse  process 
of  the  vertebra  above;  the  midJU  or  interosseous  connects  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  front  of  iti  own  transverse  process;  while 
the  posterior  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  The  inner  and  lower  part 
of  each  tubetde  forms  a  diarthrodial  joini  with  the  vpaa  and 
fore  part  of  its  own  transverse  process,  oecpt  ta  the  aevmtb 
and  t«clRh  ribs,  Al  theJnaction  of  the  libsfnth  thdr  cardtapa 
HO  dtothwdM  )l^C  bfcrmed;  the  peHostewn  simply  becooMS 
perichondrium  and  binds  the  two  tn:  inres  together,  WhctS 
the  cartil.iges,  however,  join  the  stcrnuin,  or  where  they  join  one 
another,  diarthrodial  joints  with  synovial  ca\-iiies  are  cstab- 
h^h^■d.  In  the  case  of  the  second  rib  this  is  double,  and  in  that 
of  the  fir^i  usually  wanting.  The  mtioslcrrtal  joint,  between  the 
pee-  and  mesostcnwm.  has  already  been  jpvea  as  an  mmpia 
ofai 


Comparativt  Anatomy. — For  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  the 
vertebral  centra  in  dificrent  rlasaes  of  vertebrates,  ace  Skklxiox: 
oxMf.  The  intervertebral  disks  fim  appear  in  the  Cncodilia.  the 
highest  esisdng  order  of  reptilia.  In  many  Mswmsls  the  adddW 
fasciculus  of  ine  stelbie  li|;ament  i*  continued  fight  acmes  tho 
ventral  surface  of  the  disk  into  the  ligament  of  the  Opposite  sids^ 
and  is  proUibly  serially  homologous  with  the  STniral  arch  of  tKa 
atlas.  A  similar  ligament  joins  the  beads  of  the  ribs  dur-vtl  to  the 
disk.  To  these  bands  the  names  of  antrrieM-  (ventral)  and  postcrur 
f dorsal) cnvngaf  tttftmemh  have  been  given,  and  they  may  be  demon* 
■tratcdinaaevcn  months'  human  foetus  ^scc  B.  Sutton,  LifamunU, 
London,  ^e>).  The  Utamnlum  rtuckae  is  a  strong  elastic  Doad  ia 
■  he  Ungewa  which  supports  the  wciRht  of  the  head.  In  tiic 
Carnivora  it  only  reaches  an  lar  lurward  as  the  spine  of  the  axis. 

The  J*vv  Joint,  or  Ifmporo-manditular  articultUion,  occurs 
between  the  siginoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  and  tho 
condyle  of  the  jaw.  Beiweca  the  two  tlMW  isaa  iataeankalnr 
fibro<aniiBt>  or  BwoiKii»  aad  the  foloi  It  laiwdiid  hjr  a 
capttde  of  wMch  the  outer  pan  is  the  thickest.  On  first  ope^nf 
the  meoth.  the  jotm  arts  as  a  hinge,  but  very  soon  the  coisdylc 
begins  to  Kl:dc  forward  on  to  the  cmincnliaarticulans  See  SuflJ.) 
and  takes  the  fru  niMrus  with  it  This  gliding  movemrnt  iKlween 
the  meniscus  and  temporal  bone  may  be  separately  brought 
alxHit  by  protruding  (be  lower  teeth  in  iront  of  the  upper,  oc,  en 


■n  the  temporal  and  mandi- 
ils;  in  the  tow«r  venet>ratcs  the 
I*  and  artictiiar  boocs.    In  the 
many  Rodents  ooly  the  antci^ 
pourrior  gliding  movctnent  is  pmrni ;  wMIe  ta  She  itaatlnaaie  AO 
laieralixing  mowmeM  is  the  chief  oaOb  CeMMhaSIb  OS  io  Ao 

~  ihawieiiniiht 


buUr  bones  is  eatyfeWld 
taw  optiis  bsfweea  tfis 
Camivara  h  ■  a  perfcci 
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/«Nfi  ^  tkt  Upper  ExtremOy. 

'  vtiemUtUn,  bet  ween  the  presUnram  and 
'dftflcht  H  3  f!:!i<)ing  joint,  anr]  allows  slight  upward  and  down- 
Ward  and  forwarij  and  backward  movements.  The  two  bony 
iurfici-s  arc  scfaratcd  by  a  meniscus,  the  vertical  niuven-.cnls 
taking  place  outside  and  the  antero-poslerior  inside  thiv  There 
is  a  wcll-maxked  capsule,  of  which  the  anterior  part  is  strongest. 
The  imo  clavicles  arc  joiocd  acroaa  tbe  lop  o(  tlie  presternum  by 
•B  mimlmticular  ligamenL 

Tte  tetomo<iatiadar  artinhUm  h  «h»  •  lUding  joint,  but 
tOowB  •  awiRging  or  peodulnin  Bevcneiit  of  uc  KapuU  on  the 
clavicle.  The  upper  part  of  the  capsule  is  stronfOlt  ^"/^  tiottk 
it  hangs  down  a  partial  meniscus  into  the  cavity. 
Cmfvoiwc  A  MdMiy^Bland  Suttoo  rcctnto  the  iMariliviBiilar 

«M«it  a«  a  veatige  « the  hiMnfaviele  of  Reptifea  gin  MonMRinei. 
menisci  are  only  foand  (n  the  Primates,  but  it  imnt  b*  borne  in 
■ted  that  nuny  Mannnal*  have  no  claviric.  or  a  very  mdimentary 
one.  By  some  the  mcniiicus  of  the  sterno  clavicular  joint  i»  rcsaided 
as  the  homolog\ieo(  the  lateral  [.m  ol  i--.c  uu.  ri  l.ivi  !r.  I  ui  tin-  fact 
that  it  only  occurs  in  the  i'rinuics  where  movements  in  different 
plantt  are  fairiy  free  is  suggeaUw  «f  •  |rfqniali|ical  MhKt  tttta  a 
niurpboiosical  origin  for  it. 

The  siiOfLOER  JOIST  is  a  Rood  example  of  the  ball  and  socket 
or  cnarthrodial  variety.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is 
MoUUr  at  the  eapenac  o(  strength.  The  small  site  ol  the 
gleaoid  cavity  ui  comparison  with  the  bead  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  great  laxity  of  the  capsule,  favour  Ihia,  atthotigh  the  glenoid 
cavity  ia  (Hilitly  Jipenwt  Iqr  a  fbmn  Hp,  tMOtd  tht  ^mtid 
Kgamtnt,  roMid  tedUfita.  The  pmeac*  of  the  ooncoM  and 
acromial  procesies  of  the  scapula,  with  the  romro  acn^mial  li^/j- 
ment  between  them,  serves  as  an  overhanging  protection  to  the 
joint,  while  the  biceps  tendon  runs  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
inside  the  capsule,  tlmuKh  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  synovial 
membrane.  Were  !i  rmt  (or  these  iv-o  extra  safo^^uards  the 
abottlder  would  be  even  more  liable  to  dislocation  than  it  is. 
TIn  fpir  put  gf  the  capsule,  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
Ikt  t—yrtH  pracaas,  is  thickened,  and  known  as  tba  tir«t»- 
fc—awai  KgrntHl,  wfaile  Inside  the  frant  of  the  capsule  ait  time 
folds  of  synovial  Mflibrane,  enlird  glmn-kumtral {Ms. 

Comparalue  AwtlMmf. — In  the  loucr  Vertebrates  the  Moulder 
is  adapted  to  wpport  rather  than  pre hrn.ion  and  is  not  so  (ntly 
movat>lc  as  in  tfu:  l'riiri.iii."<.,  Thi:  iL  inloti  of  tin:  biccp'.  hjv  (.-vi.!'  n;ly 
tunic  thri'm.;h  thf  r.ii>  i  '  •  intn  the  j-.iint.  anf!  ('\<  r 
ca[>su!.ir  ihtri;  11  u-in1'v  .1  •IrutiU-  f<i1,l  i..;im-.  ! 
synovial  membrane  with  that  lining  the  capsule. 

'  staw  thgaagh.  but  lemaiaa  of  it  pe«riat  ia  the  waarstr  Wsas 
/aW.  TgwMBfs  ifm»4nm*ral/M  it  the  vMtgrf  a  Snog 
t  wUchttodkaa^^      the  lame  ei  aaeaaaNat  of  the 


u  h:-p.  It  1-  m t r.i- 

n.:  II--  nIv  i<i 
In  .Man  this  has 


The  EiBOw  joivT  is  an  excellent  enmple  dt  tBe  g!ng!ymtis  or 
hinge,  though  its  transverse  axis  of  movement  it  not  quite  at 
right  angles  to  the  centra!  axis  of  the  limb,  hut  is  towxr  intcrn.illy 
than  externally.  This  tends  to  bring  the  forearm  towarils  the 
body  when  the  elbow  b  bent.  The  elbow  is  a  great  c  i  tr  to 
the  shoulder,  as  the  trochlea  and  capitcllum  of  the  humerus  arc 
closely  adapted  to  the  sigmoid  ra\-ity  of  the  ulna  and  head  of  the 
ndiua  (tee  Sulbton:  oppendkiUar);  consequently  movement 
In  mm  lAine  only  it  allowiBd,  and  the  joint  b  a  strong  one.  The 
capaole  it  dhrided  into  aatcrinr,  poeteflor,  and  two  lateral  liga- 
meatt.  though  tbewaivBllnidijreeiiitiBaiMi.  Tkejobit  cavity 
communicates  bstlf  wttk  tbtt  cC  lb»  sqpeiier  fluUoHdaar 

articulation. 

The  radio-vJnar  joints  arc  three:  the  upper  one  is  an  ex.nrv.plc 
of  a  pivot  joint,-  and  in  it  the  disk-shaped  head  of  the  radius 
rotates  in  a  circle  formed  by  the  letter  si^muid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
Internally  and  the  orbicular  ligamtnl  in  the  other  three  quarters. 

The  middle  radio-vinar  arlicuUtion  is  simply  an  interos.«eous 
mfmbrinn.  the  fihrct  ol  whkh  fia  downward  and  iawaid  from 
ibe  Mdiw  t*  tkt  alaft. 

Tko  *|(M«r  rcdU^nar  jtim  b  formed  by  the  ditk-ahapcd 
lower  end  of  the  tilna  fitting  into  the  slightly  concave  sigmoid 
cavity  nf  the  radius.  BcIow,  the  cavity  of  this  joint  is  shut  off 
from  that  of  the  wrist  by  a  Ifiangular  iirp-tartiUtt.  The  move- 


and  tupiudoaflf  liendhM.  Tb*  iMd  «(  ikil  Imm  tvlav 

in  the  orlricidar  Kguaeat^MOBd  lit  coRial  wcflial  Ob  Ibr  abool 
hatfadrde.  Below,  however,  the  whole  lower  cad  «f  the  ia<Haa 

circles  round  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  the  centre  of  rotatiotl 
being  close  to  the  si)  k  :tl  process  of  the  ulna.  The  radius,  ther^ 
fore,  in  its  pronation,  describes  half  a  COBitlbltaMeC  Wlritkb 
below,  and  the  hand  follows  the  radius. 

Ci"rp,>r  i:::r  y!  n.i/jf :  v  —  I  n  priin'jsradc  MammaU  the  fofearm  ia 
usually  permanently  pron.itcd,  ami  the  ht-.^d  nf  l!>e  radius,  instead 
of  being  circular  anil  at  the  tide  of  tlx.'  upp^r  end  of  the  ulna,  it 
transvcncly  oval  and  in  front  of  that  bone,  occupying  the  same  place 
that  the  cproooid  process  of  the  ulna  does  in  Man.  This  type  of 
elbow.  wMch  Is  adapted  simply  to  support  and  progrcaston.  is  best 
seca  in  the  Ungulata;  in  them  both  utctal  ligaments  are  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  there  is  no  orbicular  ligament,  since 
the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  radius  doei  not  allow  of  any  supiruttion. 
The  olecranon  procesa  of  the  ulna  forms  merely  a  posterior  guide  or 
guard  to  the  joint,  but  transmits  no  weight.  No  better  example 
of  the  maximum  changes  which  the  uses  ol  support  and  prrhcnsion 
bring  about  can  be  found  than  in  contrasting  the  elbow  01  the  Sheep 
or  ot  her  U  neulate  with  that  of  Man.  Towards  one  or  other  of  thtae 
tvpe»  the  elbows  of  all  Mammals  tend,  it  may  be  roughly  stated 
that,  when  pranatioo  and  supination  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  aie  paaahltk  an  eAkmar  ligament  appears. 

ThewBiRjoiiff,arvadjMar^ar«iciiielta^  the 
radint  and  triangular  fibro-eartilage  above,  and  tbe  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  below.  It  is  a  condyloid  joint 
allowing  flexion  and  extension  round  one  axi.s,  and  slight  lateral 
mo\'-mrnt  (abduction  and  afi-Iui  tion)  rou'nl  ihr  other  There 
is  .1  v,rll  marked  capsule,  diviiicd  into  anlcrmr,  posterior,  and 
lai, '  il  I;  virr.crits.  The  joint  civity  is  shut  off  from  the  inferior 
radio-uinat  joint  above,  and  the  intercarpal  joints  bdow. 

The  inUrcarpal  joinlt  are  gliding  articulations,  thtVllllMt 
bones  being  connected  hy  pdnar,  dwaal,  aada  UerintamMW 
ligaments,  but  only  tboae  ceMedlt  Ike  irat  now  of  httm  iit 
complete^  and  to  iMiate  om  joint  anriljr  horn  WMtker.  TiNtt 
part  m  Ae  Intercarpal  jointa  whkh  lei  between  the  lint  and 
second  rows  of  carpal  bones  is  caUcd  the  transverse  car paJ  joint, 
and  at  this  a  good  deal  of  the  movement  which  seems  to  take 
place  at  the  wr;>;  really  occurs. 

The  carpo-mdijiiirpal  articuli'.ionf  are.  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  thumb,  gliding  joints,  and  cotuinuous  with  the  great 
intercarpal  joint  aivity.  The  carpo-mctacarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb  is  the  best  example  of  a  saddle-shaped  joint  in  Man.  It 
allows  forward  and  backward  and  lateral  movement,  and  it  vciy 
strong. 

The  flHllMH^lMnuMriMNf*  MC  condyloid  Jobtt  like  the 
wrist,  and  vt  mdarkaUe  for  tfie  gretl  thhamcH  of  the  pahnar 

ligaments  of  their  capsules.  In  the  four  inner  fingers  thcM 
glenoid  ligaments,  as  they  are  called,  are  joined  together  by  the 
transrern:  tndanirpal  ligr.ment. 

The  inter pluiliingttil  artictdatiom  .ire  simple  hinges  surrounded 
by  a  capsule,  of  which  the  dorsal  part  is  very  thin. 

C/^mpfiralirf  Anrjamy. — The  wrist  joint  of  the  lower  Mammals 
allo-.vs  lev.  litcrjl  tr..u>  ntrni  than  d.>cs  that  of  MaK.  while  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  i>  better  developed  and  is  recei%ped  into  a  cup-!>hApcd 
socket  formed  by_  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones.  At  the  same 
time,  unless  there  is  pretty  free  proruiion  and  Mipination.the  triantju. 
lar  fibro-cajtilagc  is  only  rrpresentcd  by  an  interoucous  ligament, 
which  may  be  continuous  above  with  the  interosseous  membrane 
hrtucrn  (lie  radius  and  ulna,  and  MiRgcsts  the  pouibility  that  tho 
ti  ri m  il  I-  1.  lar^ily  a  tliriv.itivc  ol  tlii-%  mcmltranc.  In  most 
.M.iiin;:.il.  Ihr  wn-t  is  diviiliM  into  two  lateral  parts,  as  it  is  in  tba 
h'.;t  1     ^■^  '„ ..  \,ut  irrr  pronation  and  anpinanon  tecai  to  < 

the  duappcarance  of  the  septum. 

JmHb  tf  At  LftHF  BxinmiUy. 

The  sacro-inneminale  erlirulalion  coif  i  is  of  the  sacro 
joint  and  tbe  sacra-tciaHc  ligaments.  The  iorm^  it  one  of  the 
amphiarthrosesorhalf>Jeints  by  which  the  tacram  b  bound  to 
the  ilinsi.  Tbe  nwrhariwi  of  the  bnauii  tacnn  b  that  of  a 
Bu^wnitaa  bridge  ilot  bettweoa  the  two  pillM»  or  Ma  by  tbo 
very  etfong  poimitr  sacrfi-Uiac  litamenls  which  lipimat  tbo 
chains.  Tbe  axb  of  the  Joint  passes  throu^  the  tooond  aacial 
vertebra,  but  the  sacrum  Is  so  nearly  horir.ontal  that  tbe  wdgbt 
of  the  body,  which  is  Uaosmiltcd  to  the  first  sacral'  VCrUbr^ 
lotUttbalfBrtdomk.  Tbbtoadeacybeoendodbgrtba 
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gieat  and  smill  $aen-tcMe  tttaments,  which  futea  the  lower 
fan  «i  the  atawm  <»  tke  tabciMtty  ud  apioc  of  the  iwhium 
Nipeetivdy,  as  thik,  •Ithovgli  the  MeniBi  h  •  mmmttm  bfidge 
when  looked  at  from  behind,  it  ii  a  lem«C  thy  Mt  Uod  when 
■een  from  the  side  or  in  Mgidal  sectioa. 

The  pubic  sympliy.ii  m  ttic  unioi!  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 
It  ha»  all  the  chararirristics  of  a  symphysis,  already  described, 
and  may  have  a  small  nu-dian  cavity. 

The  HIP  JOINT,  like  the  shoulder,  is  a  ball  and  socket,  but  doc3 
not  allow  such  free  movement;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
socket  or  acetabulum  is  deeper  than  the  glenoid  cavity  and  that 
the  capsule  is  not  so  lax.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  mobility 
ii  flude  op  inr  1^  iocreased  strength.  The  capiule  baa  three 


Pie.  6.— OiMCtioa  of  tha  Up  Joiat  from  the  Craot. 


thickened  bands,  of  whidi  the  most  important  is  the  ilio  jcmorai 
or  Y-ihixped  ligamenl  of  Bifrlaw.  The  stalk  of  the  Y  is  attached 
to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  while  the  two  limbs  arc 
iaateMd  to  the  H|iper  and  lower  parte  ol  the  spiral  line  of  the 
fcoMir.  The  l^amoit  ■  «•  atfOBg  that  It  hardly  ever  ruptures 
in  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.  As  a  ptunb-lioe,  dmpptd  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  passes  behind  the  centre  of  the  hlj» 
joint,  this  !lK;uTic:iit,  lyiriR  as  it  lU.ti  in  froiLt  of  the  joint,  takcatha 
strain  in  Man's  crtcl  p<jiiiion.  The  other  two  thickened  parts 
of  the  ca;>5iilf  arr  known  as  pubo-femoral  and  ischio  frmnral,  from 
their  attachments.  Inside  ihecajisule,  and  deepening  the  margin 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  fibrous  rim  known  as  the  (oiySviJ  ii^.:n!(nt, 
winch  grips  the  spherical  head  of  the  femur  and  is  continued 
across  the  cotyloid  notch  as  the  transverse  litament.  The  floor 
of  the  acetabulum  baa  a  hooeshoe^haped  tutface  of  articular 
cartOage,  concave  dewnmiid*  and,  occupying  the  **  irag  "  of  the 
horse's  hoof,  u  a  mass  offat  called  the  If  asernaw^od.  Attached 
to  the  fnner  margin  of  the  horseshoe,  and  to  the  transverse  liga- 
ment where  tbjt  is  del'icicn',  is  a  rcHcxion  of  synovial  mcn;b;:irio 
which  forms  a  covering  for  the  pad  and  is  continued  as  a  tube 
to  the  depression  on  the  head  of  the  femur  called  the  Jcssa  ccpitis 
This  rcllexion  carries  blood-vcstels  and  nerves  to  the  femur,  aad 
abo  contains  5brous  tissue  fnm  anliida  the  jaiBt.  It  ia  kiwwa 
as  the  liiamctUu^  teres. 

Coml>arativt  Ar.iilr.my. — Phiid  Sutton  regari!*  the  iUt-jtmord 
Uftrntnt  3%  an  allcml  nniscte,  the  !cansoriu«,  thovsh  a;;ains(  this 
^the  fact^tu^^^^thow  cares  in  which ^Mican«ofiu»  i»  prcteni  in 


there  in  the^e  cases,  the  erect  pciticin  would  bo  difficult  to  maintalo* 
He  alio  took*  upon  U»e  ligametUHm  Urti  **  the  divorced  tcntion  of 
the  pectiaaws  nMiaele.  Tna  •uUaEt  i««Hine  aiiicfc  OMia  invcatin- 
tion.  hot  dmaiis  wry  wnwntoluBt  ntfcath  ha  emdwi  which  &a 

tunic  into  the  joint,  though  whether  that  of  the  peetincus  ia  doubifu!, 
since  the  intracapsular  tendon  comes  front  the  ischium  in  Reptiles. 

In  many  MammaU,  and  among  them  the  Oran,;.  ther*'  i,  no  lii;,irnrn- 
tum  teres.    In  chIhts,  nuch  a»  the  h:mM\i.\n,        -.truitiir.  not 

sunk  right  into  the  joint,  but  is  ooBnectcd  with  the  jNibo-Icnioral 
paitof  thacapsMla.  . 

The  um  jonrr  b  a  Uage  fonned  by  the  condyles  and  trochIe4 
of  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.   The  capsule 

is  formed  in  front  by  thr  lipimrniiim  patellae,  and  on  each  s'dc 
special  bands  form  the  lateral  lig.imcnts.  On  the  outer  M<i(  there 
ar-  two  of  these:  the  anterior  or  l<^ng  txicTn.i!  lij'.cr :!  i:(  •.m<-ni  .s  a 
riuind  cord  running  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  while  the  posterior  b  slighter  and  passes  from  the  same 
place  to  the  styloid  ptoccss  of  the  fibula.  The  inUrnaJ  Licrai 
liinmtut  b  a  flat  band  which  runs  from  the  inner  condyle  tit  th» 
fmur  ta  the  launal  anface  of  the  tibia  some  two  hiefaes  bcknr 
the  levd  of  the  knee  joint.  The  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  ia 
Stnogthcned  by  an  obh'que  bundle  of  fibres  running  upward  and 
outward  from  the  semimembranosus  tendon,  and  called  the 
poslerwr  litamtnt  of  Wmslow. 

The  intra-articular  structures  are  numerous  and  intcrcsiirip. 
Passing  from  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  front  and  behind 
arc  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  ItgamenU;  the  former  is 
attached  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  iniercoodyhir  notdi  above,  and 
the  Utter  10  the  inner  side.  These  two  liganMMacmm like  an  X. 
The  ttmiimnar/^r»-<arlilapt  wtemal  and  iatcnat-^icpattial 
rnaBiifi,  aach  of  which  baa  w  nunimt  a  poaiciiof  by 
whkh  thay  ai*  attadied  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  h  iroot  and 
I>chind  the  spine.  They  are  also  attached  round  the  margin  of 
the  tibial  head  by  a  coronary  ligamcnl,  but  the  exicrnaJ  one  is 
more  movable  than  the  internal,  and  thii  ptiSups  attounts  fur 
its  coronary  ligament  being  less  often  ruptured  and  the  cariil„gc 
displaced  than  the  inner  one  is.  In  addition  tu  these  the  external 
cartilage  has  a  fibrous  band,  called  the  iiiumemt  iff  Writbtrg, 
which  ru[.h  up  to  the  femur  ju&t  behind  the  posteriatcniOalUta* 
menu  The  external  can^age  b  broader,  and  fotma  aaoic  ol  a 
dnla  dMB  the  hrtanaL  The  qnovial  cavity  of  tht  haee  mna 
no,  deep tathaaitensor  muscles  of  the  th%h,  fbr  about  t  wo  tnchca 
above  tbe  top  of  the  patella,  forming  the  burta  supriipiiteltaru. 
.\t  the  lov  er  p.irt  of  the  patella  it  covers  a  pad  of  fat,  which  lies 
between  the  liRamentum  patellae  and  the  front  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  carried  up  as  a  narrow  tube  lo  the  lower  margin  »f 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  This  prolongation  is  k:ir.wn 
as  the  ligameiUum  mucosum,  and  from  the  sidesof  its  base  spring 
two  lateral  folds  called  tbe  ligamenUi  alaria.  The  tendon  of  the 
poplilcus  musdc  is  an  intracapsular  structure,  and  is  therefore 
coveted  with  a  Qraovial  sheath.  There  are  a  ime  number  of 
bwiaa  Bear  the  haee  joint,  one  of  whidi,  common  to  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semimcmbfaaotna,  ofteai 
communicates  with  the  joint.  The  hinge  mo\-cment  of  the  knee 
is  accompanied  by  a  ;,r:i,il!  .i  mount  of  external  rota'.ion  a;  the  end 
of  extension,  and  a  co!ii(xniatury  internal  rotation  during  l!e.\:un. 
Thil  slight  twist  is  enough  to  tighten  up  almost  all  the  ligainciits 
so  that  they  may  lake  a  share  in  resisting over-cxtcnsion,  because, 
in  the  erect  position,  a  vertical  line  from  the CCBtlC  ol  gEavitjr  oi 
the  body  passes  in  front  of  the  knee. 

Companim  Amalamy.—ln  some  Mammals,       Biadypos  and 

Omitborhynchus.  the  knee  it  divided  into  three  parts,  two  cond>-1o> 
tibial  and  one  irochleo-patellar,  by  synovial  folds  which  in  Man  are 
represented  bv  the  li|;amentiim  mueo*um.  In  a  typical  Maminal  the 
ex'.crti.il  seimlunar  tartdatt  is  attached  by  its  po^tcr:or  hi>rn  lo  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur  only,  sod  this  explains  the  ligament 
of  Wrisberi  already  mentiooed.  In  the  Mookcy*  and  anthropoid 
Ape*  this  cartilage  is  circular.  The  semiiunar  eartHaps  (un  appear 
in  the  Amphibia,  and.  according  to  B.  Sutton,  are  derived  from 
nmsdes  which  are  drawn  into  the  joint.  When  only  one  kind  of 
movement  (hinge)  U  allowed,  as  in  the  fruit  bat,  the  faiillaMS 
are  not  found.  In  must  Mamaab  tbt  avpefior  t9iio4bttlar  jowt 

cc'iiiinuni'\-.l<  n  with  the  kntt". 

ThA-  ii^:,--;:f'!^.'^r  ar::(:,li}lu)r.t  rescmUe  theVadio-ulruir  in  position 
but  are  much  iet*  roox-able.  The  superior  hi  Man  b  UHially  cut  o0 

boat  the  fcaea  aad  is  a  glidiag  joiati  dm  middfc  b  the  inmmmaiM 
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aMaimae.  while  the  lower  has  been  already  uaed  a«  an  cxampto 
of  a  fyadcsmoeis  or  Unrout  haU  joint. 

The  ANKU  JOINT  is  a  hiaatt  the  astragalus  being  received  into 
a  lateral  arch  formed  by  taejower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

wl  Ali^ti-mtlnm  ^  |IM— 111  Wy  thm  mrttmlar  — rfa^  ^  fh* 

•stiapla  bdBf  broader  in  front  tlttn  bcUnd.  The  anterfor 

and  posterior  parts  of  tlie  capsule  are  feeble,  but  the  lateral  liga- 
ments are  very  strong,  the  external  consisting  of  three  separate 
fasciculi  which  bind  the  fibula  to  the  xstragalus  and  calcaneum. 
To  avoid  confusion  it  is  best  to  speak  of  the  movements  of  the 
ankle  as  dorsal  and  plantar  flexion. 

The  tar$aljoitUs  resemble  the  carpal  in  being  gliding  articula- 
tJom.  Tbere  are  two  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and 
•t  thcw  invenion  and  evcrrioD  of  the  foot  htg/S^  occur.  The 
toaa  nidi  of  tbe  foot  &  auintaincd  Iqr  a  voy  iaportaBt  %nnen  t 
dmed  the  tattane*  maiadar  or  tprU^  A(|mhnI;  h  eoonects  the 
WirteataaJum  taH  of  tbe  calcaneum  with  the  Ravicolar,  and 
upon  it  the  hci'l  rf  the  astragalus  rests.  \STicn  it  becomes 
Stretched,  ibi  foot  rcauits.  Ihe  tarsal  bones  are  connected  by 
dursal.  plantar  and 
interosseous  liga- 
ments. The  hnt 
•ad  «Aor/  caUaneO' 
tutoii  an  plantar 
UfluneBtaof  qwdal 
{mportsBce^  and 
matntaln  the  oilter 
arch  of  the  fool. 

The  tarsami-io' 
tarsal,  ntiiai.-.rso' 
phalangeal  .jii  !  in- 
UrfihaJange  !l 
closely  rc5<riibli? 

those  oi  the  hand, 
ocepl  thnt  the 
laiio-aot«tnr»al  Aatcri 
Joint  of  tbe  grent 
toe  is  not  saddle* 


Extenul  tibol  sofM  at 


li 


CFrooi  D.  ITrpJiorB.CoBniBtJuni'j  Trrl  f"» 

Fig.  7. — Dissection  of  tlir  K:',i 


IMIV. — The  rinii-i;or 

iUCICuluS  0>.   til.  rx- 

ternal  bter.i 
nient  of  thi  .ji.kli-  is 
only  found  tn  Mjn, 
ana  ii  prot^bly  an 
adaptation  to  the 
reel  nosition.  In 
niflnw  with  a  long 
foot,  cuch  a»  thv 
UnKubtcs  and  (he 
Kaiu^fX).  thf  Latcr.il 
li.;ui.cnts     of  tlic 

ankle  are  in  the  (urro  of  an  X.  to  five  ercatcr  protection  .ig.tin!-! 
tomnlmuinnnnti  In  Ortnin  mnnMipwls  a  fibro-cartilfrintewlopcd 
betiTCm  the  cstefnat  maUeoua  and  the  astraplua.  and  hs  onsm 
from  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  external  lateral  hfament  of  the  anllc 
can  be  traced.  Thcw  aninuls  have  a  rotatory  movement  of  the 
filmli  <in  it»  lone  axi».  in  addition  to  theh!n|;c  mo\Tment  of  tbe  ankle. 

Fi  .'  hirthcr  details  <if  juiiiis  we  R.  Fit!'.,  Uandbtuh  dtf  CeUnke 
(Irnj.  li>i>4):  H-  Morris.  AKHlomy  of  Ihe  Jmnis  (Ijjndon,  lfl7Ql: 
Ouaiir*..  f.rjy'ji  .ind  Cunninuliam'*  Text-boohs  of  Anntomv:  J  Bland 
Su.HQa,lAi<imenU.  tluu  Nature  and  MorphoUfy  (London,  190,2); 
F.  C  nnont.  "  Huntcriao  Lectures  on  tae  JciaU  of  Mammals," 
Jtkm,  Atnok  y  fh*^  sni V.  41  and  jot.  (F.  Q.  P.) 

I>iscMna  torn  lixpmu  or  Jontn 

The  affection  of  the  joints  of  the  In;m.in  Iiody  by  specific 
doeases  is  dealt  with  under  various  headings  (Rheuiiatisu,  &c.)  : 
in  the  present  article  the  more  direct  forms  of  ailment  are  dis- 

cuaed.  In  most  joint-diMases  the  trouble  starts  dtbcr  in  the 
synovial  L'ning  or  in  the  bone  tarcly  in  the  articular  cartilage 
or  ligaments.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  after  an  injury. 
There  are  three  principal  types  of  injury:  (t)  sprain  or  strain, 
in  which  the  Iic;:inrnlou?  and  tendinous  struitures  are  <itrrlchcd 
.or  lacerated;  (jj  coqIuuod,  in  which  ihc  oppo&ing  bones  arc 


driven  forcibly  together;  (3)  dislocation,  in  which  the  ariictjar 
surfaces  are  separated  from  one  another. 

A  J,'>fOi"n  or  j.'riini  cf  n  joint  mc.nns  that  as  (lie  result  of  violence  the 
lijj.jir.'  nts  huldinK  the  l«)ru  i.  ti>i;t  ther  h.ive  lui  ii  MnlilmK  stretched 
or  cvi  n  torn.  On  the  inner  ahpttt  the  ligaments  nre  lined  by  a 
synov  ial  rrn  nibrane.  whrn  the  lig.Tmeni«  .^re  Mri'ichrd  the  ivyno- 
vial  membrane  is  ncce&sanly  damaged.  Small  blood-vc&seU  are 
also  torn,  and  bleeding  occurs  into  the  ioint.  which  may  become  fol 
and  distended.  If.  however,  bleeding  does  not  take  pbcc,  die  ■well' 
ing  is  not  immediate,  but  «ynovitis  Raying  been  set  uo,  aetom  effu* 
sion  cornea  on  sooner  or  later.  There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  heat 
of  (he  surrounding  tkin  .-ind  of  pain  accompanyme  the  s>'no\-i(is. 
In  (hceasicof  a  healthy  iiidi\ idii.il  lhcefInt->of  a  ^(lt.1in  may  <|uii  l;ly 
pass  off,  but  in  a  rheumatic  or  K""'y  p<rMin  chronic  tynovitis  ni.iy 
obttinately  remain.  In  a  |>erson  with  a  tiiSer<.ulou»  histor>',  or  of 
tuberculous  deicent,  a  sprain  is  apt  to  \ie  the  lie^innir.^  o(  K-riuu$ 
disease  of  the  jmnt,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  treated  with  continu- 
ous rest  and  prol(>ngcd  superviiion.  In  a  per&oo  of  health  nnd 
vigour,  a  sprained  join(  ;hou1d  be  at  once  bandaeed.  This  may  lie 
the  only  treatment  needed.  _  It  fiivcs  support  and  comfort,  and  the 
even  pressure  around  Ihe  joint  cheek*  enusion  into  it.  Wide  pieces 
lA  .idlii  -ivi-  •,tr.i(i(iini;.  l.iN  rr  <iii  l.iyer.  f.jrti!  ;i  -  I. II  nmre  useful  Mipport, 
and  with  the  joint  so  treated  the  per&on  m.iy  Ix-  able  at  once  to  use 

the  limb.    1(  strap- 
titdlu  tuLux  o(  <csuir  ping  is  not  employed, 

Ihe  bandage  may  be 
taken  off  from  time 
to  lime  in  order  (hat 
the  liiriU  .iiid  (lie 
joint  may  l>c  m-iv 
ngcd.  If  the  tpr.iin 
is  followed  by  much 
graovttia  a  nuaur  of 
nub  or  Icatner  ipTlnt 
may  be  applied,  com- 
plete rert  beinc  .'<- 
cured  for  the  linib. 
Later  on,  blistering 
or  even  "  firing " 
may  be  foond  advu> 
able. 

Synovitis.  —  When 
a  joint  has  been  in- 
jurid.  inflammation 
oc  curs  in  the  damaged 
tissue;  that  i>  inevit- 
able,    rtllt  SCillU  t:!!.'  S 

the  attack  of  inflam- 

antioo  is  to  slight 
and  trandtory  as  to 

be  scarcely  notice 
able.  Thisuapecially 

likely  to  occur  if  the 
joinl-lissues  wiTi  in 
a  state  of  i^rl  et 
nutrition  at  the  lunc 

of  the  hurt.  But  if  the 
Individual  or  the  joint 
were  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  imperfect 
nutrition,  the  ciHecta 
are  likely  to  be  more 
K  rious.  Asa  rule,  it  is 
the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint  which 
first  and  chiefly  auflers.  tbe  condition  is  termed  synoittn  Syno- 
vitis may,  however,  be  due  to  other  causes  than  mechanical  injury, 
as  when  the  ia tenor  of  (he  joint  is  attacked  tiy  the  micf»«naniime 
of  pymaia  (blood^Misonm^).  typhoid  fe\Tr.  pneunoaia,  flie«ma* 
tism.  ^norrbOEn  or  syphilis.  L'nder  ju'licious  treatment  the 
$ynovi(is  gencnOy  dears  up.  bui  it  in  >>  Uncer  on  and  cause  the 
formation  of  adheston»  whiih  tr.ay  tcm;"rir.inly  stilTin  the  jdirt; 
or  it  ni.iv.  e^i-rijlly  in  tuberculous,  v  ;!)!!  or  (i\.e:iii(  inlritim.s, 
involve  the  cartilages,  ligaments  and  bones  in  such  serious  changi-s 
as  to  destroy  the  joint,  and  newibly  calller  leatction  or  ampuution. 

The  symptonM  of  tynoMtis  boude  stMnem  and  tenderness  ia 
the  joint.  The  patient  notices  that  OMivemcnts  cause  pain.  £ffn« 
rion  oi  fluid  takes  place,  and  there  ia  maifced  fuQnem  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  the  inflamin.ition  isadvandnf;.  the  skin  over  the  jomt 
may  be  flushed,  and  if  tljc  li.ind  is  placed  on  the  skin  it  fetU  hot. 
Espccully  i>.  thi.'.  the  ca^e  if  the  joint  is  ne.ir  the  surface,  as  at  the 
knee,  wrist  or  ankle. 

The  treatment  of  an  inflamed  joint  demands  rest.  This  ni;iy 
he  conveniently  obtained  by  the  u«e  of  a  liriM  wooden  splint, 
padding  and  bandages.  Slight  compression  OI  the  Joint  oy  a 
bandage  is  useful  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  fluid.  If  the 
inflamed  joint  is  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  patient  had  l>cst 
remain  in  l)ed.  or  on  the  sof.i;  if  in  the  u(ipcr  cxtreiniiy,  he  should 
wear  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  miiK-lf  .  .n  ;  ni^  on  the  joint  must  be 
kept  in  foinpkt<t  cnnuol.  if  tbo  iniUauvaiwo  ia  curemcly  Kiit%. 


from  the  front :  Patella  thrown  down. 
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a  few  lc«:hr».  loSlowcl  liy  .i  fomrntalion,  will  giw  f* li*f ;  Of  an  irc- 
li.ig  i  r  ,in  <v,i|  ir  .::  i.;  !  I i. n  in.iv.  liy  iju-ing  conMrution  iii  the 
bluod-vcaacU,  Icu^^n  tlkc  cuagcslion  of  ihc  uart  and  the  as&ocidtcd 
aaiiL  As  the  iniUmmatioa  is  puMOC  Mi  maaaage  of  the  limb 
and  of  the  joint  will  prov*  luefol.  If  the  iofUinmatioa  li  lone 
continued,  the  limb  must  atill  be  kept  at  rest.  By  thia  time  it  mav 
be  found  that  some  other  matrrUI  for  the  retentive  apparatus  is 
more  con\'cnicnt  and  comfortable,  as,  for  instance,  umlrcuscd 
leather  which  has  been  mouUlnl  on  wet  and  alluwcd  to  dr>'  and 
harden:  poro-ptastic  felt,  which  has  been  softened  hc.u  and 
applied  brap,  ot  lio«Ne4sanel  which  Iwa  been  dipped  in  a  creamy 
mixtuit  of  pUster-of-Paris  and  water,  and  aecaRd  by  a  bandage. 

ChronU  Diifase  of  a  Joint  may  be  the  tailing  off  of  an  acute 
affection,  and  under  the  influence  of  alternate  douching  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  of  counter-irritatum  by  blistering  or  "  firinR."  and  of 
mjs^ate,  it  may  eventually  clcjr  up.  ovf>n  i.illy  if  the  m  r.il  hi.ilifi 
of  the  indivi-.lual  is  lo<'>ked  afti  r.  Hut  if  rhroiiii  dist-.i!*  lingers  in 
the  juint  of  a  child  or  youny  person,  the  prut'  iliiilty  of  it>  iKine  iimli  r 
the  influence  of  tubcrcgtou',  mtcction  niusit  be  con&tdcred.  In  such 
a  case  pntaagpi  and  absolute  rest  if  the  one  thing  neceesary.  If 
the  diseue  be  ia  the  hip.  knee,  ankle  or  foot,  the  patient  may  be 
fitted  with  an  appropn-ile  Thomas's  splint  and  allowed  to  walk 
about,  for  it  it  highly  important  to  have  these  patients  out  in  the 
fre*h  .lir.  If  the  disease  be  in  the  shouWer,  cllxjw,  wrist  or  hand. 
a  IcitiiL-r  or  poro-nlastic  splint  should  l>e  nmuUietl  on,  and  the  arm 
wum  in  a  sline.  There  must  be  no  hurry;  convaleaccnoe  will  need* 
be  slow.  Abb  If  thechiMcaabe  wtloabiacif  ridipiaceit 


will  be  much  ia  hb  favour. 

AlthedteaMClcanup,  the  surface  heat,  the  paint  and  the  tender- 
■MB  bavlaf  lOnpflcaKd.  and  the  joint  having  so  diminished  in  size 
ta  lia'aeaieelv  larger  than  it.i  fel!i>w— f  hnugh  the  wasting  of  the 

■  i'.ni!)  ni.iy  cause  it  Mill  to  .ipjHar  considerably  en- 
larged— the  splU'.t  ni.iy  I*  cr.idu.illy  Kit  off  Thi»  remis«ii>:i  may 
he  i'jr  .in  liimr  or  tnu  eviry  other  d.iy.  then  evcr\'  othur  ni^;ht: 
then  CVC17  other  day,  and  so  ui>,  the  freedom  being  gaineil  little  by 
little,  a  ntl  t  he  •uigcon  watching  the  oaa*  caiafally*  On  the  ilighiest 


iadiratioo  of  return  ol  tratible,  the  fanner  rocrfcthie  meaawro 

mutx  be  as-tin  resorted  to.  Massage  and  gentle  exerciaea  ntav  be 
given  day  by  day,  hut  there  must  be  no  thought  of  "  breaking oown 

the  <,tifTncss."  Many  a  joint  has  in  such  circumstances  been  wrecked 
by  the  manipulation!,  i>(  a  "  bone-setter  " 

Ptfrnanrnt  Sti^ntit. — During  the  treatment  of  a  rase  of  chronic 
diwaae  of  a  joint,  the  qtication  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  joint 
win  be  left  permanently  atilf.  People  have  the  idea  that  if  an  in- 
tbrr.rd  joint  is  kept  long  on  a  splint,  it  may  eventually  be  found 
Iirman'-ntly  stiff.  Ann  this  is  quite  correct.  But  it  should  he 
clejtU  ur,ilci>ti>- >d  that  it  is  not  the  rnt  ol  the  inflamed  joint  which 
causci  tlir  stillness.  1  he  matter  ihould  be  put  thus:  in  tuber- 
culous and  otiii  r  forms  of  chronic  disease  stiffness  may  ensue  in 
spite  of  long-continued  rest.  Il  i*  the  destruftive  disease,  not  the 
enforced  rest  which  causes  it,  for  iniUmmation  of  a  }omt  ml  is 
ahaolutelv  necessary. 

The  unur*  of  fitnmmumt  SHjfiim  af»  the  destructive  changes 
Wiought  by  the  inflammation.  In  one  case  ii  may  be  that  the 
synovial  membrane  ia  so  far  destroyed  by  the  tubcfculoua  or  septic 
invasion  that  its  future  uvfulnt-i.*  is  lo»t.  and  the  joint  ever  r 
Wards  creaks  at  its  work  and  cisily  bcroiiic*  tirrd  .inH  |  .iiiilul.  1  I1U5 
the  jomt  is  crippled  but  not  destroyed.  In  annidrr  c.i--''  the  btja- 
ments  and  the  cartibgcs  are  implicated  as  uill  .^-<  tlir  ^vnoviJl 
membrane,  and  when  the  disease  clears  up,  the  bones  arc  more  or 
less  locked,  only  a  •mall  iSMe  of  BMtion  being  leftt  which  forcible 
flexMMt  anti  other  methods  oivigoraus  ticauncnt  are  unable  materi- 
ally to  improve.  In  another  tet  of  cases  the  inflammatory  germs 
qurkly  destroy  the  toft  tiiaues  of  the  joint,  and  then  invacie  the 
bod",  .ind,  the  disease  having  at  last  come  to  an  cnrl.  the  wiftcnrd 
cn  1^  ol  ihc  Imncs  s)lidly  join  together  like  the  broken  fragments  in 
•iniple  fracture.  As  a  result,  o^neous  solidification  of  the  joint 
(lyiMttafit)  cmocs  vithom,  of  course,  the  poanbility  of  any  move- 
ment. Aim,  biaamuch  as  the  surgeon  cannot  tetl  in  any  case  whether 
the  disease  may  not  advance  in  this  direction,  he  is  careful  to  place 
the  limb  in  that  poiilvn  in  which  il  will  be  most  useful  if  the  Dony 
union  should  occur.  Thus,  the  leg  is  kept  straight,  and  the  elbow 
bent. 

In  the  coiir«  of  a  tuberculous  or  other  chronic  di»eaw  of  a  Joint, 
the  germs  of  septic  disease  may  find  .irce»s  to  the  inllatned  area. 
thruuKh  a  wound  or  ulceration  into  the  joint,  or  by  the  gcrtns  being 
oinjad  Uiithcr  by  the  blood-etream.  A  Joiml-aktmu  ranhs.  which 
has  to  he  traued  by  bciuan  and  fomenuttoaa.  If  chnate  suppura- 
tion continues,  h  may  become  neressAry  to  scrape  oot  or  to  excise 
the  joint,  or  even  to  amputate  the  limb.  And  if  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  joint  is  steadily  nmpre^sing  in  spite  of  treatment,  vigorous 
measures  may  In-  nertlnf  to  prevent  |!h-  IUikI  from  fjuii  tly  ulcerating 
its  way  out  and  thus  inviting  the  mtranre  of  sf(>tic  germs.  The 
fluid  m.ty  need  lo  In-  dr.nv  n  1  if  by  .1 -piratum.  and  dir»rt  treatment  of 
tlv:  diseased  synovial  membrane  ni.iy  lie  undertaken  by  injections 
of  chloride  of  sine  or  some  other  reagent.  Or  the  joint  may  need 
•craping  out  with  a  sharp  spoon  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the 
tuK-rculous  material.  I-.»tir.  exciMon  may  be  deemed  necesmry, 
or  in  •■>treme  rase«.  .iit-j  ■•^n  ion.  Diit  li«-fore  these  measures  are 
flaaaidsfsd.  A.  C  G.  Bier's  method  U  tiaatmsat  by. 


tion,  and  the  treatment  by  serum  injection,  will  probably  haw  T>req 
tried.  If  a  joint  \.-.  lelt  pt  rmanently  stiff  m  an  avskuard  and  ijst  k-«a 
position,  the  limb  may  be  greatly  improved  by  cxcuion  of  the  joioC 
Thus,  if  the  knee  is  left  bent  and  the  {oiat  is  excised  a  useful,  straiflMt 


limb  may  be  obtaiiMd,  somewhat  sbortcaad,  and,  of  course.  pcr> 
manently  stiff.  If  after  disease  of  the  hip-joint  the  thigh  fcmains 
hxed  in  a  faulty  position,  it  nuy  be  brought  down  straight  by  divid- 
ing the  bone  near  tlie  tipper  end.  A  stin  shoulder  or  elbow  may  ba 
lonveitH  into  a  usefnC  movable  Jolag  by  mima  «l  the  articular 

ends  of  the  bones. 

A  utfimmi  may  remain  as  the  rciuk  of  kMf  eontinocd  inflamma- 
tion; the  unused  muscles  are  wasted  and  the  joint  in  coosoquenoa 

looks  brge.  Careful  measurement,  however,  may  show  that  it  ia 
not  maitrially  larger  than  its  fellow.  And  though  all  tendcmcsa 
may  have  passed  away,  and  thnij(;h  the  nriehtxmring  skin  is  no 
liini;ir  hot,  still  the  joint  remains  ■till  and  uxl.^s.  .\o  prof^rcss 
lising  made  under  the  influence  ol  mai.N.T^;c,  or  ol  c,  ti:lf  etLcrcaes, 
the  iur>;con  may  advise  lh,u  tin  Im^;! mi,:  adiii  -ion  U  l-rul,.  n  down 
under  an  anaesthetic,  after  which  the  function  of  lite  joint  may 
quscUw  Rtura. 

Then  am  the  cases  over  whUi  the  "toistwcr"  aacMn 

greatest  triumph*.  A  qualified  practitioner  may  have  been  for 
months  judiciously  treating  an  innatned  joint  by  rvtt,  and  then  fet-Ia 
a  hesitation  with  regard  to  suddenly  firxing  the  stiffened  limb. 
The  "  bone-setter,"  however,  has  no  sui  h  <|ualm»,  and  when  the 
case  pasM-s  out  u(  the  hands  of  the  perhaps  over-careful  surgeon,  the 
unqualified  practitioner  (because  he.  from  a  scientific  point  of  viciv, 
knows  nothing)  fears  nothing,  and,  breaking  down  inflammatory 
adhesions,  sets  the  joint  free.  And  his  ntanipuutions  prove  triumpts* 
antly  successful.  Hut,  knowing  nothing  and  fearing  nothing,  he  ia 
apt  to  do  gries  ous  h.irm  in  cirry  ing  out  his  rough  treatment  in  other 
c.i'<-s.  .M.ilit;n.int  disease  at  the  end  of  a  bone  (sarcoma),  tuber- 
culosis  of  a  Joint,  .ind  a  joint  stiffened  by  old  inflammation  are 
to  him  the  s.iirie  thing.  "'  .\  small  bone  is  out  of  place,"  or.  "  The 
bone  is  out  of  its  socket ;  it  has  never  been  put  in, '  and  a  breaking 
down  of  everythiac  that  laaiiu  hja  loiw  is  ijhaMsult  «f  the  caaa 
being  uhen  to  him.  For  the  "hoas  settar**  has  only  one  line  vi 
trcatmcot.  Of  the  improvement  which  be  often  effects  a*  if  by  magK 
the  public  ai*  told  much-  Of  the  cases  over  which  the  doctor  has 
been  too  long  devoting  skill  and  care,  and  which  are  set  free  bv  the 
bfinc-settcr."  evi-rybcxiy  hr,^t> — and  sfimctimes  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  medical  man.  But  of  the  cases  in  which  iireparable  damage 
follows  his  vigorous  manipulation  nothing  is  said — of  his  roui^b 
usage  of  a  tuberculous  hip,  or  of  a  sarcomatous  thouldcr-joint. 
and  of  the  inevitable  disaster  and  diappobitment,  those  most  «om> 
cemed  are  least  inclined  to  talk  !  A  ngifSMlMnywtth^i^ffHf^ 
scoM-  ha*  nothing  10  learn  from  the  bone-setter," 

Rheumatoid  A  nkttus.  or  chronic  Onto^tkrUu,  is  geocially  fouiKl 
in  fKTsons  b<->iirid  middle  af;r;  but  it  is  not  rare  in  young  people, 
though  with  till  III  It  need  n  it  l..-  the  progressive  disease  whicli  it 
too  often  is  in  their  cldcrv  It  is  an  obscure  affection  of  the  cartilage 
cowothig  (beipiRt  mifaoaa  of  the  bone^  and  it  e\-entually  involves 
the  hones  and  the  haaaanAa.  A  favourite  joint  for  it  is  the  knee 
or  hip,  and  wrhen  onelaiae  joint  is  thus  affected  the  other  joints  amy 
escaiic.  But  when  the  nands  or  feet  are  implicated  pietty  nearly 
all  the  snull  joints  are  apt  to  suffer.  Whether  the  joint  is  Urge  or 
small,  the  cartilages  wear  away  and  new  bone  is  developed  about  the 
ends  of  the  bones  so  that  the  joint  is  large  and  mis -^hapen,  the 
fingers  being  knotted  and  the  han<I»  deformed.  V.hen  the  spine 
i»  alfected  it  becomes  bowed  and  stiff.  This  is  the  disease  which 
has  crippled  the  old  people  la  the  worhhouses  .md  aliashowci^ 
and  With  them  it  u  steadily  progreaaivc.  Its  asrty  sig  ns  are  Hiffiiesa 
and  creaking  or  cracking  in  the  josnts,  srnh  discomfort  snd  piin 
after  exercise,  and  with  a  little  effusion  into  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 
.•\5  reg.irds  trealment,  medicines  .ire  of  no  gre.it  x-alue.  Wet. cold  and 
damp  iKUig  bad  for  the  patient,  he  sho  ild  il  possil^lr,  gut  into 
a  dry,  bright,  sunny  place,  and  he  should  dress  warmly.  Perhaps 
there  is  ao  better  plaee  for  him  in  the  winter  than  Assuan.  Cairo 
is  not  so  suitable  as  it  ased  to  be  before  the  dam  was  made,  when 
its  climate  was  drier,  Forthe  spring  nnd  summer  certain  British  and 
Continent.-il  waterlng-plaecs  serve  well.  But  if  this  luxury  canaoc 
be  .ifTordH.  the  patient  mint  make  himself  as  happy  as  he  can  with 
nii-h  ho!  i!oiK:hirics  and  m.issagc  as  he  can  obtain,  keeping  hiiMeIC 
warm,  and  hi*  joints  covi  nd  bv  (l.innel  bandages  and  rubbed  with 
stimulating  liniments.  In  pi  1  i  !  •  .vlvanced  or  advancing  in  J'ears, 
the  <li»ea.sc,  as  a  rule,  gets  sl<jwly  worse,  sometimes  very  slowly, 
but  sometimes  mpidly«  opedally  when  its  makes  its  appearance  m 


the  hip.  shoulder  or  hncets  the  nanit  of  aa  bijuiy.  In  young  people, 
hou <-\  er,  its  course  m.iy  lie  cut  ihort  by  atlcatioo  being  given  to  ih* 

prim  iplrs  stt.itcil  .ibosr. 


Ckjicot's  IHseast  n-nMiibles  osleo-arthritis  in  that  it  causes destnic- 

ti-m  of  a  joint  and  gri.itly  d.  lurms  il.  The  dJormity,  however, 
conns  on  rajiidly  and  wahoiil  p,iin  or  tt n  !•  rnrv- .  It  is  usually 
assciciated  w  iih  tVic  sy  riijit  nu-.  of  (ixomiitor  .1!  .1  \  \ .  f .  i)  di  j<nds  ujx^a 
disease  of  the  nerves  which  preside  over  the  nutrition  of  the  /oints. 
It  is  ineuiable. 

A  Lmt  CariUatt,  pr  a  DisUatii  Cdrtilaft  in  iht  Knm  Jmml  is  apt  to 
beeome  caught  in  the  hinge  between  the  thigh  bone  and  the  leg  boo^ 
and  by  causing  a  sudden  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  jmnt  lO 
(ivs  lisa  to  iatans*  paia.  Whaa  thia  happens  the  iadivMaal  b 
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4pt  to b«  thrown  down  as  he  "valkv  for  it  com'-s  wi'h  fifcat  su'itlcti- 
ncjs.  And  thus  he  fecb  himscU  to  be  in  a  condiiiun  o(  picrpclujl 
iiuccurity.  After  the  joint  hat  thus  nwe  wrong,  bleeding  and 
•mnii  effusion  take  place  into  it,  and  R  becomes  greaity  •woltcn. 
Aad  if  the  cartitag:e  siill  icmaiiu  ia  ttoptoof  the  booci  he  i*  unabic 
to  straighten  or  bend  his  kncc  BM  ne  Mirgeon  by  »uMen\y 
flexing  and  luUiin^  ihc  log  may  manage  to  unhitch  the  cartiUgc 
and  restore  comfort  and  uicfuln<-5s  to  the  limb.  As  a  rule,  tnc 
•lippi'^e  "f  "  .utilise  fir.t  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  serious  fjll  cir 
of  asu  ldrn  an. I  violent  action — oftcr.  it  hjiijicni,  wlien  t!u'  ni.in  is 
"dodaing  "  at  football,  the  foot  beitif  firmly  fue<i  on  the  ground 
Wid  tM  body  being  vioknilytwiiMllMtiM  knee.  After  the  •bpping 
hat  ocenrrea  many  times,  the  anwni «  nr^ng.  distma  and  umc- 
aeo  may  dimiRiili  with  each  mbMuent  »lipping.  and  the  individual 
may  become  somewhat  luoiiciica  to  hit  condition.  A*  rcgarda 
trtalment.  a  tightly  filtinR  steel  cafe-like  splint,  mhirh,  gripping  the 
thigh  and  leg,  limits  the  ninvoincni^  of  iho  knu;  to  Hrxiun  an  I  cxt.  n- 
lion,  may  prove  useful.  But  for  a  muscuUr,  athletic  indiviiluji 
Ihc  wcartnc o(  thi> apfxara tu«  may  prove  vexa  1  ious  a nd  disappoint  ing. 
The  onlyaltemative  i*  to  open  toe  ioint  and  remove  the  loose  car- 
tilagt.  The  cantbge  nuv  be  founa  on  operation  to  be  split,  torn 
or  crumpled,  and  lying  right  acroaa  between  the  joint  surf aces  o! 
the  bones,  from  which  nothing  but  an  operation  could  possibly  hj\  c 
removed  it.  The  operation  11  almost  sure  lo  cive  complitir  an  l 
permanent  relief  to  the  condition,  the  indlv  idual  hH  inc  aMc  to  resume 
nit  old  exercises  and  amui^ments  I,  mt  (.  jr  uf  the  knt-e  pl.r.ing 
bim  blie.    It  is,  however,  one  that  should  not  be  undcrtalccn 
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An  aocidenul  laoMiii  ^  a  joha.  as  itom  the  blade  of  a  Itnffe.  or  a 
spike,  entering  the  knee  is  a  ver>'  serious  affair,  because  of  the  risk 
of  septic  germs  entering  the  5ynovi.1l  cuily  either  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  or  later,  if  the  Joint  becomes  thus  infected  there  is 
great  swelling  of  the  part,  with  redness  of  the  skin,  and  with  the 
escape  of  bloM-stainea  or  purulent  synovia.  Absorption  takes  place 
of  ine  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  action  ol  the  ecrms. 
and,  at  a  result,  great  constitutional  Jisturbancc  arises.  _  Blood- 
poisontttg  may  thus  threaten  lift,  and  in  many  cases  life  is  saved 
only  by  amputation.  The  l>cst  trr<(tiiunl  is  freely  to  o[n:n  (he  j  jint, 
to  wash  it  out  viiih  ,1  stnmg  antiseptic  fluid,  an  l  to  nuke  arrangc- 
nent  for  thorough  drainaue.  the  limb  l-ein,;  fim.il  on  a  s;ilint.  Help 
nay  also  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  patient's  power  of  ri-sistance 
to  tha  alnek  of  the  poisoning  >>y  injcctiom  of  a  serum  prepared  by 
Cultividon  of  the  septic  germs  in  question.  If  the  limb  is  saved, 
there  b  a  ffcat  ctaoce  of  the  knee  being  permanently  ttifl. 

XKsbcoHM.— The  ease  with  which  the  joint-end  of  a  bone  is 
dUoratcd  varies  with  its  form  and  structure,  and  with  the  position 
la  which  it  h.ipfn-ns  to  be  placed  »hcn  the  vi„ki:ie  is  applied. 
The  relative  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  bone  and  dislocation  uf 
the  joint  depends  on  tnc  strength  of  the  bones  above  and  below  the 
joint  relatively  to  the  strength  of  the  joint  itself.  Th*  strength  of 
the  various  joints  in  the  body  bdcficndcnt  upon  either  ligament  or 
muxtc,  or  upon  the  shape  of  the  bones.  In  the  hip,  for  instance, 
all  three  sources  of  strength  arc  present;  thi  refore,  considfrinR  the 
great  leverage  of  the  long  thijjh  li'.ne,  the  liijj  is  rarely  iJuli>  atLil. 
The  ilioul'ier,  in  order  to  allgw  of  extensive  movement,  lias  no 
Ot.scus  or  l;^'.irn>  ntiius  strength;  it  is.  thcrefi)rc.  frequently  disloi  atcd. 
The  wriat  and  ankle  are  rarely  dislocated;  as  the  result  of  violence 
at  thawiist  the  nduaa gives  way,  at  the  ankle  the  fibula,  these  bones 
bttng  relatively  weaker  than  the  respective  joints.  The  wrist  owes 
iU  strength  to  ligaments,  the  elbow  and  the  ankle  to  the  shape  of  the 
bones.  The  syraptoms  of  a  dislocation  are  di'>tortion  and  liniite<I 
movement,  wiln  absence  of  the  giating  sensation  felt  in  fr acTurc  »  hen 
the  broken  ends  of  the  Lo.io  arc  rubbed  ir/gcther.  The  irc.itr.ient 
consists  in  reducing  the  cii>Iixalion,  and  the  sooner  this  repbcemcnt 
is  effected  the  better— t lie  longer  the  delay  the  more  difTicult  it 
becomes  to  put  thtng!>  right.  /Jtcr  a  variable  period,  depending  on 
the  nature  01  the  joint  and  the  age  of  the  person,  it  nay  be  impos-^ble 


to  replace  the  Inoncs.  The  result  will  be  a  more  or  less  useless 
joint  The  administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  by  relaxing  the  muscles, 
greatly  assists  tl-.e  oix'ratiun  of  reduction.  Tin  1(  ryrli  of  time  that 
a  joint  has  to  be  k.  pt  quiet  after  it  has  been  rcstore<l  to  its  normal 
shape  dejj-Liu!-,  on  Its  (orni.  but,  as  a  rule,  early  niovxment  is  advis- 
able. Out  when  by  the  fornution  of  the  bones  a  joint  is  weak, 
as  at  the  outer  end  of  the  coUar-bone,  and  at  the  dbow-cod  of  the 
radius,  prolonged  rest  forlhe  }oInt  is  ncoestary  or  dislocation  may 

^CoHitnilaJ  Dislocation  at  the  //i>.— Possibly  as  a  result  of  faulty 
position  of  the  subject  during  intrauterine  life,  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
Oooe  leaves,  or  faiU  ihn.iijhuut  to  occupy,  its  n  irttial  situation  on 
the  haunch  bone  The  delect,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  is  pr.  b- 
ably  nut  discovered  until  the  child  begins  to  walk,  when  its  pc  u  I  ..r 
rdllng  gait  attracU  attention.  The  weal  of  hxatioo  at  the  j.  uu 
permits  of  the  surgeon  ihrustiiig  up  the  thigb-booe«  or  dra»iii^  it 
oosrn  ia  a  painless,  characteristic  manner. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  by  means  of  the  X-rays 
whether  a  socket  exists  into  which,  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
a  nay  foetttnatcly  be  enalilcd  to  kxige  the  end  of  the  thigh- 
ir  tlUa  flSM  M  MOiVMS  of  anoMiBi  clwn  m  thne  «Minca 


open:  First,  to  try  under  an  anaesthetic  to  manipulate  the  limb 
until  the  hnd  of  the  thigh-bone  rests  as  Rcarly  as  possible  in  its 
normal  poation,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  fix  it  there  by  splint^ 
weights  and  bandaging  until  ?  new  joint  it  formed:  second,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  site  of  the  joint,  to  scoop  out  a  new  socket  in  the 
haunchAlone,  and  thrust  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  into  it, keeping  It 
fixed  there  as  just  described;  and  third,  to  allow  the  child  to  run 
.iti.iijt  .is  it  plr.iMs,  merely  raising  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  short 
{•y.  \i\  a  thick  luKit.  so  as  to  keep  the  l«*er  pait  of  the  trunk  fairly 
li  vd,  M'toi-.ilirv  ciirv.iture  of  the  ^i  .nc-  c:i-uc.  The  first  and 
second  methods  detnaod  many  months  o<  careful  ircatmeftt  in  bed. 
The  ultimate  result  nf  ths  ssmnil  is  sn  ofim  diMpointing  thni  lha 
surgeon  now  rarely  advtes  its  adontion.  B«t.  liiuidcr  an  afla» 
thctic.  as  the  result  of  skilful  manipulation  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
can  be  made  to  enter  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  socket,  tne  case 
is  worth  all  the  time,  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  Som^ 
tiiTves  the  results  of  prolonged  treatment  are  so  good  that  the  child 
eventually  is  able  to  walk  with  scarce  a  litn|>.  But  a  vigorous 
attempt  at  placing  the  bead  of  tht  bone  IB  te  proper  position 
should  be  made  in  every  case.  (t.  O.  *) 

JOIKTS,  in  rngincering,  may  be  cbsscd  either  (a)  according  to 
tliL  it  tiiaicrial,  as  ia  stone  or  brick,  wood  ot  metal;  or  (A)  accord- 
in;;  to  tlieir  object,  to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  steam  or  water,  or 
lo  transmit  force,  whltih  may  be  thrust,  pull  or  shear;  or  (c)  ac- 
cording as  ihey  arc  stationary  or  moving  ("  working  "in technical 
f^nsuage).  ifany  Jointv  like  those  of  ahip-ptetcs  aad  lMik^ 
plates,  have  dmiiltaiieoiisly  10  fulfil  both  wjectt  ncatlooed' 
under  (6). 

All  stone  Joints  of  any  consequence  are  stationary.  It  being 
uneconomical  to  drc^s  the  surfaces  of  ihe'stoiics  rv  -.Iiig  on  each 
other  smoothly  and  so  as  to  be  accirra'.cly  ilat,  a  lavcr  of  mortar 
or  other  cementing  material  is  laid  between  ihem.  This  hardens 
and  serves  to  transmit  the  prcssttre  from  stone  to  stone  without 
its  being  COOOmtntcd  at  the  "  high  places."  If  the  ingredients 
of  the  cencat  tie  chosen  so  that  when  hard  the  cement  has  about 
the  IMM  COCflSdait  of  compressibility  as  the  stone  or  brick,  the 

presMie  «U1  be  metAy  naifomly  diattibutcd.  Tbe  cemcat  also 
adbcrCB  to  the  tmfcccs  of  the  stfloe  or  Icidt,  and  aOoira  ft  CRtaia 

amount  of  tension  to  be  boroe  by  the  Joint.  It  likewise  prevents 
the  stones  from  slipping  one  on  the  other,  I'.e.  it  gives  the  joint 
very  Considerable  shearing  strength.  The  composition  of  the 
cement  is  chosen  according  as  it  has  to  "  set  "  in  air  or  water. 
The  joints  are  made  imfwrvious  to  air  or  water  by  "  pOiUttBg** 
lh<'ir  o'.iter  edges  with  a  superior  quality  of  cement. 

Wood  joints  arc  also  nearly  all  statioiury.  They  are  made 
partially  auid-iigh  t  by  "  grooving  and  lenoDtog,"  and  by  "  caulk- 
ing "  with  oakum  or  similar  material.  II  the  TCod  b  taSunted 
with  water,  it  swells,  tbe  edges  of  the  joints  preH  doaer  together 
and  the  joiaii  become  tighter  the  greater  .ud  «atc^pmnllt  U 
which  lends  topiodace  leakage.  Relatfv^  td  lU maker  general 
St  rcngth.wood  is  a  better  mateilal  thaa  tiea  so  far  as  legsirds  the 
transmission  of  a  thr.ist  past  a  joint.  So  soon  .as  a  hra\'>'  prtr^urc 
comes  on  the  ji  int  all  the  small  irregularities  of  ihc  surfaces  in 
contact  arc  ciiifhcri  up,  and  there  results  an  approximately  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  pressure  over  the  whole  area  (i.*.  if  there 
be  no  bending  forces.),  so  that  no  part  of  the  material  is  unduly 
Stressed.  To  attain  this  result  the  abutting  surfaces  should  be 
well  fitted  together,  and  the  bolts  bin<*.ing  the  pieces  togetheif 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  eosare  that  they  wfll  not  iaterfece 
with  the  tinber  suibocs  conhic  lato  this  dme  contact.  Owing 
to  its  fKak  shearing  stieagth  on  sections  parallel  to  the  fibre, 
timber  ts  peculiarly  OBfttted  for  tension  )oints.  U  the  pieces 
cterting  Ihc  pidl  arc  simply  boiled  together  with  woodcn  or  Iron 
bolts,  the  joint  cannot  Im:  trusted  lo  transmit  any  considerable 
force  with  safety.  The  sires*cs  become  intensely  kx.^.liicJ  in 
the  immediate  ncif.Sborhood  of  ihc  bolts.  A  tolerably  stiong 
timber  tension  joint  can,  however,  be  made  by  making  the  two 
pieces  abut,  and  connecting  ilicm  by  means  of  iron  plates  cover- 
ing the  joint  and  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  timbers  by  boltspaia* 
ing  through  the  wood.  These  plates  should  have  their  surfaces 
which  lie  against  the  wood  ribbed  inadirection  transverse  to  ihe 
pull.  The  bolts  should  fit  their  holes  sUcMy,  and ahoaU  be  well 
lightened  up  SO  as  to  make  the  ribs  rfnk  Into  the  tuifsee  of  the 
timber.  There  w:ll  then  be  very  little  localized  shctling  MlfM 
brought  upon  the  interior  portions  of  the  wood. 

Iim  and  tht  Other  ooimflMdy  tised  OMtaU  poascts  in  vailoiis^ 
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JOINTS 


lj|k  degrea  tlie  qualities  desirab'c  in  substances  out  of  which 

ents  are  to  be  made.  The  joint  ends  oi  mcul  pieces  can  easily 
fashioned  to  any  advantageous  form  and  size  without  waste 
of  material.  Abo  these  metals  oiler  peculiar  iacilities  for  the 
CHtlli^ef  tbdriMfacct  at  a  compantiwly  ioutll  co»l  so  smoothly 
Hul  evenly  as  to  «anuc  the  cloiecaatact  over  their  whole  areas 
of  surfaces  pbced  asainst  each  other.  IMa  li  «f  the  highest 
importanrr,  especially  in  joinU  dcdgncd  to  tiusmit  force. 
Wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  are  ahove  all  other  Mtab  suitable 
fpr  Icniion  joinls  where  there  is  not  continuous  ra|Nd  moiiop. 
Where  iuch  motion  occurs,  a  layer,  or,  as  it  is  technically  tcrnu  J, 
a  "  buih,"  of  brass  is  insctini  umiiTn-jih  the  iron.  The  joint 
then  possesses  the  high  strength  of  a  wnnighl-iron  one  and  at  the 
fame  IfalW  the  good  Mctional  qualities  of  a  brass  surface.  Leak- 
age pest  iBOviDg  metal  joials  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  the 
wufaocs  very  accwatdy  to  fit  cadr  other.  Steam-en^ne  slidc- 
vtlvce  and  their  icelei  end  piston  "  packiiig.fings"  end  the 
cyBadiers  tb^  work  to  and  fro  in,  may  be  ated  as  examplcei 
A  subsidiary  compressible  "  packing  "  is  In  other  situations  en* 
ployed,  an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  stuffing  boxes" 
which  prevent  the  v-.i.'.|)c  of  sii-am  from  sttam-ciigin<  c>I.rMlirs 
through  the  pi^-Iors-nxl  huie  in  the  cyliiidcr  tuvor.  1  .xei!  niclal 
joints  are  r-i.'.  !■  :luiil  li^jht  — f..')  by  caulking  a  rivcteJ  j'ii.-it,  i  e. 
by  hammering  in  the  edge  of  the  metal  with  a  s^iuare-cdged  Msel 
(the  lighter  the  joint  requires  to  be  against  leakage  the  closer 
must  be  the  spacing  of  the  rivets— compare  the  rivet-spacing  in 
bridge,  ship  and  boOer-ptate  joints)  Xb)  by  the  insertion  between 
the  swbcce  of  a  byer  of  one  or  ether  of  various  kinds  of  cement, 
the  leyer  bring  tUkk  or  thin  according  to  dfcumstaacea:  (c)  by 
the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  soft  leltd  tuhtteace  called  **  pecking  " 
or  "  Insertion." 

Apart  from  cemented  and  glued  joints,  most  Joints  arc  forrned 
by  cutting  one  or  mors  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  pieces  lo  be  juincd, 
and  inserting  in  these  holes  a  corresponding  number  of  pins. 
The  word  "  pin  "  is  technically  restricted  lo  mean  a  cylindrical 
pin  in  a  movable  joint.  The  word  "  bolt  "  is  used  when  the 
cylindrical  pin  is  Krewed  up  tight  with  a  nut  so  as  to  be  im- 
BOVahle.  when  the  pin  is  not  screwed,  but  is  fastened  by  being 
beaten  down  on  dlher  end,  it  is  called  a  "  rivet."  The  pin  is 
sometimes lectangtdar  in  section,  and  tapered  or  paialld  length- 
wise. "Gibe"  end  "cottars"  arc  examples  of  the  latter.  It 
is  very  rarely  the  rase  that  fixed  joints  have  their  pins  subject 
to  simple  compression  in  the  direction  of  their  lciij;ih,  though 
they  arc  frequently  subject  to  simple  tcnsio.-i  in  that  direction. 
A  good  c\  imple  is  the  joint  between  a  steam  cylinder  and  its 
cover,  wlieie  the  bolls  have  lo  resist  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
stearo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  joint  steam-light, 

JOINTS,  in  geology.  All  rocks  are  traversed  more  or  less 
completely  by  vertical  or  highly  indined  divisional  planes  termed 
ffinls.  Soft  rocks,  indeed,  such  as  kiose  sand  and  nnoompacicd 
clay,  do  not  %\mw  these  planes;  but  even  e  soft  loam  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  consolidated  by  its  own  weight,  wOl  usually 
be  found  to  have  acquired  them.  Joints  vary  in  sharpness  of 
definition,  in  the  rcu'-l'T'-y  "f  their  pcr[)c mlicubr  or  horizontal 
course,  in  their  laicial  |)irL-:3ienLC,  in  nunibtr  and  in  the  direc- 
tions of  their  ir.lerici-tiot.s.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most  sharply 
defined  in  proportion  to  the  fmcncss  of  grain  of  the  rock.  They 
arc  often  quite  invisible,  being  merely  planes  of  potential  weak- 
ness, until  revealed  by  the  slow  disintegrating  effects  of  the 
weather,  which  induces  fracture  along  their  planes  in  preference 
to  ether  directions  in  the  rock;  it  is  along  the  same  planes  that 
a  rock  brake  most  leadfly  under  the  Now  of  a  hMnmer.  In 
coene4cztured  racks,  on  the  other  hand,  Jeinte  eie  apt  to  show 
themselves  as  irregular  rents  along  whtdi  the  jfock  has  been 
sh.itlrrc'l,  so  that  they  prew nt  an  uneven  f  inuous  course,  branch- 
ing of!  in  diwcreiil  directions.  In  many  locks  they  descend 
vertically  at  nol  very  unequal  distances,  so  that  the  spaces 
between  them  arc  marked  off  into  so  many  wall  like  masses. 
Hut  tliis  synimelry  often  give*  place  lo  a  more  or  less  tortuous 
course  with  lateral  joinls  in  various  apparently  random  diicc- 
(ioos,  more  especially  where  in  stralihcd  rocks  the  iK-ds  have 
divene  Uthokgical  chaiectcnb  A  siogle  joint  may  be  uaccd 


sometimes  for  many  ysrdsor  even  for  several  miles,  more  partlcui 
larly  when  the  rock  is  ^ne  graincd  and  fairly  rigid,  as  in  lime, 
sionc.  Where  the  texture  is  coarse  and  unequal,  the  joints, 
though  abundant,  nut  Into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
in  particular  can  be  identified  for  so  great  e  d^aoce.  The 
number  of  joinls  bi  n  mesa  of  rock  verics  irithin  wide  Umlti. 
Among  rocks  which  have  undergone  little  dblurbanee  the  joiata 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  several  yards. 
In  other  cases  where  the  lerrrstrial  movemcni  appears  to  have 
been  considerable,  the  rocks  arc  so  joint  rd  as  to  have  acquired 
il'.crcfrom  a  fissile  charader  that  has  ain'kosl  oblilcraied  their 
tendency  10  split  along  ihc  li.-.'.-s  of  bedding. 

Tkt  Cause  of  Joinlint.  Woi-i-i.— The  continual  stale  of  raovrtnewt 
in  the  cru»t  ol  the  earth  i-.  the  primaiy  eaux-  of  t!ie  majority  of 
joints.  It  i«  to  the  ouiermosi  layer?  of  the  litho^pht  rc  that  joint* 
are  confinc<l:  In  uhat  van  Hise  ha»  iJi  v  tilKil  as  ilii-  "  ic>ne  ol  frar- 
turc."  which  he  otirnates  mav  extend  to  a  depth  of  ii.ooo  metres 
ia  the  csK  of  rigid  rocks,  Belaw  the  aone  of  fncl«r«,MibMa  cannot 
be  formed,  for  there  the  rocks  tend  lo  How  rather  than  weak.  Tho 
rocky  crust,  as  it  dowly  accommodates  itself  to  the  shrinking  interior 
of^lne  earth,  is  subjected  unceiisinglv  :o  stresses  which  indtice 
jointing  by  tension,  compression  ancJ  torsion.  Thii»  joints  are 
produced  during  the  »low  cyclical  movemcr-.ls  of  clevatir  n  jn<l  de- 
pression at  well  as  by  the  more  vicorous  movement*  ol  earthcjuakrs. 
Tension-joints  are  trie  most  Hidel>-  sjircad;  they  are  naturally  mnat 
numerous  over  areas  of  upheaval.  C  omprrssion  joinis  arc  Eenrraily 
associated  with  the  more  intense  movements  which  have  involved 
shearing,  minor-faulting  and  slaty  cleavage.  A  minor  cause  of 
tension-jointing  is  shrinkage,  due  cither  to  cooling  or  to  desiccation. 
The  most  strikmg  type  ol  joinline  is  ihat  priKluced  by  the  cooling 
of  igneous  rocks,  whrrehy  a  rrgula  rfy  cnlunin.i  rslr  iji  ture  is  dr\ eloped, 
often  called  baultic  struclure.  sue  h  as  is  linjf.d  .il  iV.  <  V\  mt'k  Cause- 
way. Thi»  stru(  lure  i* described  in  connexion  with  modern  volcanic 
rocks,  but  il  is  met  wbh  io  igoeons  fochs  of  aK  agca.  It  is  as  well 
displayed  amom;  the  fcMtcsof  the  Lower  Old  mm  Sandstone,  and 
the  basalts  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  age  as  among  the  Tertiary 
lavas  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais.  This  type  of  jointing  may  cause 
the  rock  to  split  up  into  roughly  hexagorul  prisms  no  thirker  than  a 
lead  pencil;  on  (In-  other  hand,  in  many  dolerites  and  diorittf  the 
prisms  arc  much  ccurscr.  having  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  or  more,.»ru|  ihi  y 
are  more  irregular  in  form;  they  may  be  so  long  as  to  eitend  up  the 
face  of  a  clifT  for  300  or  ^00  ft.  A  columnar  jointing  has  often  been 
sjperindueetl  upon  icraiificd  rock*  by  contact  with  intrusive  igneous 
masses.  SancUtones,  shales  and  coal  may  be  observed  in  thi<  condi- 
tion Thv  II  lumns  diverge  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the 
injn  ted  altering  substance,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  veriical,  iKe 
columns  arc  horirontal ;  or  » lien  il  undulates  the  columns  follow  its 
curvatures.  Beautiful  e\.imples  of  this  character  occur  among  ihe 
coal-seams  of  Ayrshin?.  Uccasionally  a  prismatic  form  of  jointing  may 
beobserwed  in  unaltered  stniU;  in  tUacase  it  is  vniaUy  among  those 
which  have  been  chemkalty  formed,  as  In  gypsum,  wnm,  as  noticed 
by  Jukes  in  the  Paris  Basfn,  some  beds  arc  divided  from  top  tO 
bottom  by  seriical  hexaconal  pritms.  Dcsiccat  ion,  as  Shown  by  tbo 
c  racks  formed  in  mud  wnen  il  dries,  has  probably  been  Instressentai 
in  caudflg  Jofaiting  in  a  liaslted  nnmber  of  esses  among  attatliad 

rocks. 

Uotfmtnt  along  Joint  PUntt. — In  some  conglomerates  the  jointa 
may  be  seen  traversing  the  enclosed  pebbles  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing matrix;  large  Wocks  of  hard  quarts  are  cut  through  by  ihcm  as 
sharply  as  if  they  had  been  sliced  by  a  hpidat^-'s  machine.  A 
similar  phenomenon  may  Ik;  observed  in  flints  a^.  tficy  lie  emt>edded 
in  the  chalk,  and  the  same  joints  may  be  traeid  t  nntinuously  through 
many  yarxJs  of  rock.  Such  facts  show  ih.it  tfie  agency  to  whiih 
the  Jointing  of  rocks  was  due  niii%t  h,i\e  o|).ri!cd  with  con-it!'.'- 
able  force.  Further  indication  of  movement  is  supplied  by  the 
rubbol  Md  striated  surfaccsof  some  joints.  These  surfaces,  SSfBMd 
slkketuUa,  have  evidently  been  ground  against  each  other. 

In/lmmttlfMttt  tm  Wattr  ftcw  and  Scenery.— Joints  fonn  natural 
paths  ((Sr  the  passage  downward  and  upwanl  of  subterranean  water 
and  have  an  importani  ticarinK  upon  water  supply.  Wafer  obtained 
directly  from  highly  joi-.tid  rock  is  more  liable  to  become  contami- 
nated by  surface  inipurities  than  that  from  a  more  compact  rock 
through  which  it  has  had  to  soak  its  way;  for  this  reason  many  lime- 
stones are  objected  to  as  sources  of  notabte  water.  On  capoMtf 
surfaces  joints  luve  great  influence  in  dietetminine  the  rate  and  type 
of  weathering.  They  furnish  an  effective  Udgmenl  for  surface  water, 
which,  froxcn  by  lowering  of  temperature,  expands  into  ice  and 
wedges  off  blosks  of  the  tocV;  and  the  more  numerous  the  joints  the 
more  rapidly  docs  the  action  prrx  iMtl.  .^s  they  serve,  in  conjunction 
with  bctMing.  to  divide  slr.ir  ln.l  rocks  into  large  quadrangular 
blocks,  their  eflect  on  cliffs  and  other  exposed  places  is  seen  in  the 
sulinlfiwl  and  dislocated  aspect  m  familiar  in  mountain  scenery. 
Not  faifreciueniiy.  by  dirvrting  the  initial  activity  of  weathertnr 
agents,  joints  have  been  responsible  for  the  course  taken  by  l.vge 
streams  as  well  as  for  Ihe  iyi>e  of  Hcnery  on  their  banks.  In  lime- 
stones, which  succumb  icadily  to  the  solvent  actioo  of  water,  tlK 
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jginti  arc  lUMe  to  be  gTaHually  cnlnrgcd  diong  thecoumof  the  underw 
groun  t  ujicrHow  ur.lil  caves  Are  furmcd  ol  gtvat  oixe  and  intricacy. 

Jnf.il.>i  A  t';/! — Joi.'its  which  have  bcco  to  rnlattctJ  by  N-ilnlii-n 
are  Num  tini<  s  filliil  :v^\\n  compU-ti  ly  or  fi.irti.i'.ly  by  minrraU 
bniURhf  ihilhcr  in  vilulion  l>v  thi'  ».ittr  tr.ivti-in^;  the  rock ;  c.ikito, 
baiytca  and  ores  ti(  lead  «a<i  copper  may  be  *o  dcpoailed.  In  this 
imyHHoy  «aliHl)<emiMralveintuvetNii»ldniNd.  WidcMd  joints 
■ay  abo  W  ffled  in  by  detriiut  from  the  Muface,  or.  In  dcep-icated 
Mrtiontof  thceruM,  by  liiatod  i^'ncou* rock,  forced  from  Im-Iow  alors 
We  plane*  of  least  resirtancr.  (XrasioiMlly  even  «-tiim  r.tar>  t<>\^ 
may  be  forced  up  joints  from  below,  »%  in  the  cav  o(  tin-  su-calln) 
"  ».in(l-.too?  dykes.  ' 

Priitucl  L'lilily  cf  Jcirls. — An  ImportJiit  fc.ituru  in  [hi- juinl v  of 
stralifiiij  riN  ix  tin-  din i  limi  in  wliii  li  ihi  y  ii,ti:M  (r  t  .i^li  mhi  r. 
As  the  result  of  observations  «e  loam  that  they  pourvs  twodominant 
tnadib  nw  coinoidcM  in  a  teneral  wjv  with  Uw  diicction  in  which 
^  atnt*  M*  incHncd  to  the  horiion.  the  aihtr  nmning;  mnsvenely 
■t>|>rannutcly  at  dght  anijtn.  The  former  set  U  known  as  rfi>- 
fitnts,  becaute  they  run  with  the  dip  or  inclinatbn  of  the  rock<«. 
the  latter  is  termed  slnke-jmnh,  in.T.rniich  ai  lh»-y  cnnform  10  the 
p-nrral  ilrik<  or  mean  oulriu(j.  It  is  owinK  to  tin-  i  vi^ii  im-  i.I  ihi4 
duubic  series  of  joints  that  onltr.arv'  quarrying  operations  can  Ije 
carried  on.  Large  quadrangular  blocks  ran  be  wedpcd  off  that  would 
be  shattered  if  exposed  to  the  risk  of  blasting.  A  quarry  is  usually 
— on  the  dip  of  the  rock,  hence  itrin-Joint*  fonn  chnn-cut 


^^^^^^^  -iS^^E*^- 

Jotaln  In  Limeitonc  Qunrry  near  Mallwr,  cow  Cork, 
(a  V.  D«  N«y«.) 
face*  in  front  of  the  workmen  a*  thcy  advUMb  Thoaaie 
batkt,  and  the  dip-joints  which  Ifsvene  tbeni  as  cnttrrt.  Tlie  way 

in  which  this  dontih*  «et  of  joints  oceors  in  a  quarry  may  be  seen  in 
the  figure,  where  the  fiorallcl  Unes  which  traverse  the  shaded  and 
unshaded  faces  mark  tin-  successive  strata.  The  bro.ul  white  spaces 
running  along  the  Iciisth  of  tlic  quarry  Uhiiid  llir  vated  figure  are 
ttrikc-joints  or  Uick»,  traversed  bv  tome  highly  inclined  lines 
which  mark  the  potHion  of  tha  iIip>|oiflt8  or  cuttcfft.  The  ihadaii 
ends  lookinK  towanfs  the  speetalor  aic  cntMia  from  wfadi  tlit  toelc 
has  been  q<>  <'rt<-<1  away  on  one  side  in  CiyauBiae  (igtlfOttft)  rocks, 
betliling  1^  abj  nt  an'l  \cr\'  often  there  it  no  horiaonial  jointing  to 
take-  itb  pine;  the  j  '1:11  pl-uii-^  1  n  ik  up  the  mass  more  irrej^ubrly 
ill  in  in  \ti:itifior!  rocks.  I'.r.initc.  I  ir  cxnyiplr.  in  usually  travrf<'<f 
bv  two  cii5  of  thirf  or  mailfr  ji^inls  cutliiiK  each  other  somewhat 
obli'  1  i<  ly.  1  heir  ctfi-ct  to  di\  idc  the  rock  into  long  quadrangular, 
ihumbouial,  or  even  polygonal  columns.  Uut  a  third  >et  may 
oUeo  lie  noticed  cutting  acioss  the  columns,  though  less  continuous 
and  domintBt  than  the  Mbcrs.  When  these  trantverse  joint*  are 
lew  ia  aambir,  columns  many  'cct  ia  knotii  adi  be  quarried  out 
antifc  Sach  aonoliths  have  been  fmatainr  tiamaoipioyrd  in  the 
coHtHMfaacCobcliduaadpillanh    .     :  U>A.H.) 

JOnniBB.  In  bv,  a  pravMon  for  « 1^  after  tk  death  «(  ber 
huiband.  As  defined  by  Sir  E.  Coice,  it  is  "  a  ooape«cat  liveli- 
hood of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  or  lenemeots,  to  tal:c  effect 
presently  in  i>or,>e-jjior>  or  profit  .iflfr  ttu-  ili.iili  <>f  h<  r  l.ijJjind, 
lor  the  life  of  tlic  wife  at  Ica  .t,  if  nIu'  Iu  r>cll  be  not  the  causcuf 
deiermin.iiior»  or  forfcituic-  ic  "  (Co  Litt.  36b).  A  jointure 
is  of  two  kifids,  legal  and  equitable.  A  legal  jointure  was  first 
authorized  by  I  he  Statute  of  Uses.  Before  this  statute  ^husliand 
hadaotctilactsiniBauchlaBdaaswerrvcstcdinaDMlMrto  his 
*  VM^**  bdt  Bcrdr  M  cqjaitaUe  csute.  OmacqueM^  it  was 
waal  to  Bttke  actthnenls  en  ■wriago,  tha  nwtt  fcnaal  form 
hdag  the  aettkment  by  deed  Of  an  estate  ta  the  osa  of  tlic 
husband  anti  wife  for  their  lives  in  joint  tenancy  (or  "  jointure  "), 
so  that  I  he  whole  would  go  to  the  survivor.  Although,  slriclly 
sj.ij.lI.hik.  a  jointure  is  11  joint  estate  limitciJ  to  both  hii>l).inil  arnl 
wife,  in  common  acceptation  the  word  extends  also  to  a  sole 
Mtate  limited  to  t  he  wife  only.  The  requisites  of  a  legal  jointure 
we:  (1)  the  joiolure  must  iska  «B«x  immadiaiely  a^ler  the 
bnabud'a  dinth;  (*)  it  a«tt  be  for  tke  viA  Ufe  «r  for  a 


estate,  or  be  dtterwlnable  by  tier  o«ii  act;  (3)  It  nrast  b«  made 

before  marriage— if  after,  it  is  voidable  at  the  wife's  clttJimi,  on 
the  dc.nh  of  the  husband;  (4)  it  must  be  expressed  to  be  in  ^.^us- 
fat  lion  of  dower  ,in<l  not  of  part  of  it.  Jn  eciuity,  any  i>rovision- 
made  lor  a  wife  before  marriage  and  accepted  b>'  her  (not  being 
an  infant)  in  lieu  of  du»er  was  a  bar  to  such.  If  the  provision 
was  made  after  marriage,  the  wife  was  not  barred  by  such  pro- 
vi.,iun,  though  expressly  stated  to  be  in  lieu  of  doner,  she  was 
put  to  Imt  cleoioa  between  jointuie  aad  dowct  (see  Dot^ss).  < 

JOmvnUL  the  name  of  afteadi  noble  family  of  CbampagDQ, 
which  traced  its  desreat  fron  fitienne  de  Vaiu,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  iith  centtiry.  Geoffrol  HI.  (d.  1 184),  sire 
de  Jul!, ■.  It.',  V. Iia  ac ccrr^p.irif  1  Henry  the  Liberal,  count  of 
Char!i|..i,;nu,  to  ihe  Holy  Laiid  in  1147,  received  from  him  the 
ofiii  c  of  seneschal,  and  this  ofTicc  became  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Joinvillc.  In  lioj  Ceotfroi  V.,  sire  de  Joinvilie,  died  while  on 
a  crusade,  leaving  no  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Simon,  who  married  Reatriceof  Burgundy.daughterof  the  count 
of  Atuonne,  and  had  as  his  son  Jean  (q.v.),  the  historian  and 
tiiead  oi  St  Lotiia.  Henri  (d.  1374)*  sire  deJoiaviUe,  the  (imnd- 
aoa  af  |eaa,  liecaaie  oouot  of  Vandf  aMMt,  Uiiaqgb  Ills  notiai^ 
Marguerite  de  Vaudf  mont.  His  daughter,  Maigliciitc  de  Jobt' 
ville,  married  in  i  tg^  Ferry  of  LorraiiM  (d.  1415),  to  whom  she 
bfuipht  the  ianils  i;!  Jdinvillc.  In  t553,  Joinvillc  was  made 
into  a  |irincipali!y  fur  the  house  of  Ix)rrainc.  Mile  de  Mont- 
pcnsicr.  the  heiress  of  Mllc  dc  (iui^e,  bequeathed  llic  princip.iluy 
of  Joinvillc  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (1693).  The  r.istle,  which 
ovcrbuiig  the  Mame,  was  sold  in  1701  to  be  demolished.  The 
title  of  prince  de  Joinvilie  (4.?.)  was  given  later  to  the  third  son 
of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Tiro  branches  of  the  house  of  Joinvilie 
have  settled  in  otlwr  oemUisa:  one  in  England,  descended  isom 
GeaAoi  de  Jebiviiie,  sise  de  Vaiiooulcaia,  and  brother  al  the 
historiaa,  who  served  imdcr  Henry  UL  and  Edward  I. ;  tlw  other, 
descended  from  Geoffroi  de  Joinvilie,  sire  de  Briquenay,  and  son 
of  Jean,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

See  J.  Simonnet.  Eisai  sur  I'hisUnrt  el  la  gtnialctic  dts  MtigHfurs 
df  MmMt  <  1 875) ;  il.  F.  IJcUbordei  /as*  d> ^etHMtfr  tt  ks  seitnmrs 
d^/natiUr  (1894).  (M.  P.*} 

JOINVIUE.  FRANCOIS  PERDIMAIID  PRIUPPB  LOUM 
MARIE.  P1U.SCX  OK  (iBiS-iQOo),  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
due  d'Orleans,  afterwards  king  of  the  I  rcnch,  was  bom  at  Neuilly 
onthc  i4thof  Aiigiiali8it»  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
bccana  Uevlcnant  In  tSjd.  Kb  fint  cenapioaoaa  aervlee  ms 
at  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  in  November  1858, 
when  he  headed  a  bnding  party  and  look  the  Mexican  general 
Arista  prisoner  with  his  own  hand  at  Vera  Cnir..  He  was  pro- 
moted captain,  and  in  1840  was  ciilru:.tcd  wi;h  the  charge  of 
bringing  the  remains  of  Najiolcon  from  Si  Helena  to  hrancc.  In 
1844  he  conducted  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
bombarding  Tangier  and  occupying  Mogador.  and  was  recoirt* 
|)etued  with  the  grade  of  viccodminl.  In  ibe  fallowing  year  he 
published  in  the  Kenu  des  detu  nundes  an  article  on  the  dcfici* 
endcs  of  the  French  oawy  whicfa  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  by  bb  hestiBtjr  to  the  Gidrnt  minbtry,  as  well  aa  by  no 
affectation  of  ill-will  towards  Great  Britain,  he  gained  consider- 
able popularity.  The  revolution  of  i8j8  nevertheless  swept  him 
away  with  the  other  Orleans  princes.  He  hastercd  to  quit 
Algeria,  v.lu  rc  he  w.is  ihrn  serving,  and  lock  rcliipc  at  ("larrmont. 


in  Surrey,  with  iKc  ri  nl 


!y.    In  i.SOt,  ujion  the  In. ik- 


ing out  of  the  American  Civil  War,  be  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  placed  the  services  of  hisaaaaad  two  of  his  nephews  at  the 
disDMal  of  the  United  Stales  gevemment.  Otherwise,  be  was 
litUe  heard  of  until  the  overthrow  «f  the  Enqibc  hi  1870,  when 
he  re-entflnd  Fiance,  only  to  be  promptly  cxpcUcd  by  the 
government  of  aatfomd  defence.  Returning  incognito,  he  joined 
the  army  of  General  d'.AurclIe  de  I'aiadines,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Colonel  Lutherod,  fought  bravely  before  Orleans,  and 
atierwards,  divuigin;;  his  identity,  formally  sought  permission 
to  serve.  Garobrelta,  however,  arrested  him  and  sent  him  back 
to  England.  In  the  National  Assembly,  elected  in  February  1871, 
the  prince  waa  retuinsd  by  two  de|»artmeDts  aad  elected  to  sit 
for  the  Haute  MMne^  bttt,  by    iiinwpiiii  with  Itfaw,  did 
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■ot  uke  his  a«at  uatil  the  latter  tad bM  cbosen  president  of  the 
pfoviackl  npuUk.  Uii  dwfnwi  pnvnled  him  from  milking 
«qp  figwe  in  th«  uMoAify,  ud  be  loigMd  Ui  tnu  in  187^  In 
tSK  the  provisioos  of  the  hw  mtiau  pitteadBt  U»  tie  tinonc 
deprived  him  of  his  rank  as  vice-admiral,  but  heoonliinied  to  live 
in  France,  am!  dicil  in  Paris  on  the  i6'.h  of  June  igoo.  iU-  h.ifi 
married  in  tlic  princess  Francista,  sister  of  Pedro  II,, 

emperor  of  Brazil,  and  had  a  son,  the  due  dc  I'cnthicvrc  (born  in 
184s),  also  brought  up  to  the  navy,  and  a  daughter  l-'raji(oisc 
(1844-      )  **l'o  married  the  due  de  Charlrcs  in  1863. 

The  prince  de  Joinville  waa  the  author  of  spver.il  Msa^-s  and 
pamphlet*  on  naval  «0alra  and  other  matters  of  public  inicn^i, 
which  were  originally  piiblinhcd  for  the  ino»t  part  tiihi  r  im  r>;!H<l 
or  p»eiK!'j:A  iHKUsly,  an<l  ^ub'^fiucntly  republished  un  Itr  '  i-  •iwti 
name  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  They  include  Eiiai%  mr  la  marine 
/rrtifoiw  (1853);  Etudes  ttir  la  marine  {1859  and  1870);  La  Guerre 
d'Amifique,  campofne  iu  Potemac  (1862  and  1872):  Encore  UH  mot 
tut  Sadvwa  (15ru>i<.'Is,  1868);  and  Vuux  souitnirt  (tSi94). 

JOINVILLE.  JEAN.  Siu  dk  (1224-1319),  was  the  second 
great  writer  of  hiituiy  in  Old  French,  and  in  a  manner  occupies 
the  interval  between  VilJchardouin  and  Frois&art.  Numcrotis 
minor  chronicien  fill  up  the  gaps,  but  no  00c  of  them  has  the 
idiotyncrasy  which  distinguishes  these  three  writers,  who  ilius- 
iBtle  the  three  periods  of  the  middle  ages— adokaccnce,  complete 
nnhood,  «nd  dnwHrnrr  Joiaville  was  the  heixl  of  &  noble 
body  «l  tbe  pravinoe  of  Champagne  (see  Jonivnxs,  dMive). 
The  provincial  court  of  tbe  counts  of  Champagne  had  long  been 
a  distinguished  one,  and  the  action  of  Thibaut  the  poet,  together 
with  the  proximity  of  the  district  to  Parii,  made  the  province 
less  rebellious  than  roost  of  the  great  feudal  divisions  of  France 
to  the  royal  authority.  Joir.vilU  's  fir^t  .i[.iK  ariir.ce  at  the  kin;;'s 
court  w-as  in  1341,  on  the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  Louis  IX. 's 
younger  brother  Alphonae.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  took  the 
cross,  thereby  giving  St  Louis  a  valuable  follower,  and  supplying 
himseU  with  the  occuion  of  an  ctoail  memory.  Tbe  cresade, 
in  which  he  diitiagniihedUaHctf  «|oaQy  byirfsdoBi  and  prnwcw, 
taa^t  his  pnctlcal  spirit  aeveral  IcMona.  He  ictnmed  iritli 
the  king  in  uj^.  Bui,  though  his  revciercc  for  the  personal 
character  of  his  prince  sccnis  to  have  known  no  bounds,  he  had 
probably  gauged  the  strategic  faculties  of  the  saintly  king,  and 
he  ccrt.iinly  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  dictum  that  a  man's 
fir^il  duties  arc  tho;e  lo  his  own  house.  He  was  la  the  i[Uer\als 
of  residence  on  his  own  fief  a  constant  attendant  on  the  court, 
bnt  be  dedine  l  to  acocaipa^y  the  king  on  his  last  and  fatal 
wpwiHiQii.  In  laSi  he  —  «n  of  the  witntMM  nhnee  testimony 
>tfatiaaHyglw»itStDgJiint»M>mr<fibewoiilMttcit 
«f  Loab,  sad  In  ttfH  he  was  picaeat  at  the  odnmatioa  «l  the 
Hiat^  body.  It  ma  not  tffl  even  hter  that  be  began  Us  Btenry 
work,  the  ocrayion  being  a  reijueii  from  Je;inne  of  Xavarre,  the 
wife  of  Philji'pe  le  Bel  and  the  mother  of  t^iuis  le  Hulin.  The 
great  interval  between  his  cxpericners  .md  the  jwriod  oi  the 
composition  of  liii  history  is  important  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  latter.  Some  years  passed  before  tbe  task  was  com- 
pleted, on  Its  own  showing,  in  October  1309.  Jeanne  was  by 
this  time  dead,  and  Joinville  presented  his  book  lo  her  son  Louis 
the  Qneneikr.  Thit  wigiaal  manuicript  la  now  hut,  nhciebjr 
hupntele.  awlaaiiMUeage,  JoinvflkhadMtcand  lo 
bnadivi^  loyal,  and  in  1315  he  complied  with  the  roynl  mrb* 
MHH  to  bear  arms  against  the  Flemings.  He  was  at  JttentOt 
again  in  1317,  and  on  the  1  ith  of  July  1319  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  leavinR  his  fKKsessions  and  his  position  as  seneschal 
of  Champagne  to  his  second  son  Anselm.  He  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St  Laurent,  where  during  tbe  Revolution 
hia  bones  underwent  profanation.  Besides  his  HisUirt  dt  S«tul 
UuU  and  hia  Cr<rie  or  "  CoafcMioa  of  Faith  "  mhtMi  nndi 
eariier.  a  WiMiwMi  — bw,  nlMlwIy  iin  el  ing.  of  httew  pad 

Bg  the  fief  of  JoinvlUe  and  k>  forth 
Itoe  have  an  imporunce  which  we  shall  mnstder 
further  on;  but  Joinville  owes  his  place  in  pfnrr.il  estimntinn 
only  to  his  histury  of  his  cru.'aduig  cxiicnences  and  of  the  sub^c- 
queiiL  flic  of  St  Louis. 
Oi  tbe  famous  French  kisloey  books  of  the  middle  ages 
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istics  of  its  composer.  It  does  not,  like  VUlehardonin,  give  at 
a  picture  of  tbe  temper  and  habit*  of  a  whole  order  or  cut  Of 
men  daring  a  heroic  prriiod  of  humia  UMoqr;  il  fiiOi  br  Am 
of  Frobaut  in  vivid  poitnyiiii  d  tho  jidianMiM  u4  ( 
aspects  of  sodi]  life;  but  k  ts  •  nore  personal  book  thsA  < 
The  age  and  circumstances  of  tf  c  writer  must  not  be  foigSMUi 
in  reading  it.  He  is  a  very  old  man  telling  of  circumstances 
which  occurred  in  his  youth.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the  times 
have  not  changcil  for  the  better — what  with  the  frequency  with 
which  the  devil  is  invoked  in  modern  France,  and  the  sinful 
rxpcn  ilturc  common  in  the  matter  of  embroidered  silk  coats. 
0 1. 1  1  !i '. .  laudation  of  times  past  concentrates  itself  almost  wholljf 
on  the  pciaan  of  the  tainted  king  whooa,  whik  with  fosdal  i 
pendence  he  baddecHoed  MawearfWHy  tobiai,  "beeme  I  ^ 
not  his  man,"  he  evidently  regarded  with  an  unlimited  reverences 
His  age,  too,  while  garrulous  to  a  degree,  seems  to  have  been  freo 
from  Itn-  slightest  taint  of  boasting.  No  one  |Krhaps  ever  took 
lf.s  trouble  to  make  himself  out  a  hero  than  Joinville.  He  fe 
constantly  .'4dmitting  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  he  was 
terribly  afraid;  be  confesses  without  the  least  shame  that,  when 
one  of  his  followers  suggested  defiance  of  the  Saracens  and 
voluntary  death,  he  (Jo^vii'c)  P^id  not  the  least  attention  to 
Ub;  nor  docs  he  attempt  lo  gloss  in  any  way  his  refusal  to  ae> 
ooaipany  St  Louie  on  his  nnltichy  second  cnuadc^  or  his  inviB> 
dble  eonvfetion  (hat  It  was  bectcrto  be  in  nertal  sin  than  to  have 
the  leprosy,  or  his  decided  preference  for  wine  as  little  watered 
as  might  be,  or  any  other  weakness.  Yet  he  was  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  as  the  curious  CrcJc\  written  at  Acre  and  forming  a 
kind  of  anticip.itory  apfK'ndix  to  the  history,  sufticicntly  shows. 
He  pre-seiits  himself  as  an  al: "  her  human  person,  brave  enough 
in  the  fielrl,  and,  at  least  when  young,  capable  of  extravagant 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  provided  the  ideal  was  fashionable,  but 
having  at  bottom  a  sufficient  respect  for  liii  own  aUn  and  a  foil 
consciousness  of  the  side  on  which  his  bread  il  battered.  Nor 
caahebesaidtobeinallfaiwclsanlateHifnltnivclkr.  Ibcro 
were  in  him  what  may  be  caBed  ^Hnncrings  of  deliberate  1Itcf»> 
turc,  but  they  were  hardly  more  than  glimmerings.  His  fimoHs 
description  of  Greek  fire  has  a  most  provoking  mixture  of  circu.Ti- 
stantial  detail  with  absence  of  verifying  particulars.  It  is  as 
matter-of-fact  and  comparative  as  Dante,  without  a  touch  of 
Dante's  genius.  "  The  fashion  of  Greek  fire  was  such  that  it 
came  lo  us  as  great  as  a  tun  of  verjuice,  and  the  fiery  tail  of  it  was 
as  big  as  a  mighty  lance;  it  made  such  noise  in  the  coming  that 
it  secned  like  tbe  tlnnder  from  heaven,  and  looked  like  a  dragsa 
tying  Ibrongh  the  afr;  so  great  a  Bgbt  did  It  throw  that  thraiqlk 
out  the  host  nmiaair  ntlbou^lt  wcte  dqr  for  the  light  It  threw." 
Certainly  tbe  excellent  seneschal  has  not  stinted  himself  of  com- 
parisons here,  yot  thry  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  luminous.  That 
the  thing  made  ,1  great  flame,  a  great  noise,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  beholder  Is  about  tin-  sum  of  it  all.  Every  now  and  then 
indeed  a  striking  circumstance,  strikingly  told,  occurs  in  Joinville, 
such  as  the  famous  incident  of  the  woman  who  carried  in  one 
hand  a  chafing  dish  of  fire,  in  the  other  a  phial  of  water,  that  she 
might  bum  heaven  and  quench  hell,  lest  in  future  any  man  should 
serve  God  merely  for  hoipe  of  the  one  oc  fear  of  the  other.  Bnt 
hi  (best  CMM  th»  author  only  fcpcata  wbil  he  has  bcotd  1^ 
dtbetSk  On  hbenni  account  he  is  much  more  interested  in  smaQ 
personal  details  than  in  greater  things.  How  the  Saracens,  when 
ihey  took  him  prisoner,  he  being  half  dead  «iih  a  compli\  .itio« 
of  diseases,  kindly  left  him  "  un  mien  couverturc  d'ecarlate  "* 
wliiih  ht?  mother  h.<d  given  him.  and  which  he  put  over  him, 
having  made  a  hole  Ihercin  and  bound  it  round  him  with  a  cord; 
bow  when  he  came  to  Acre  in  a  pitiable  condition  an  otd 
servant  of  bis  booar  pwitrd  hfanself,  and  "  beonght  aie  dean 
svfaite  hoods  and  conbcd  My  hair  awit  comlMibly  **;  bov  he 
bought  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine  and  aerved  it— tbe  best  first, 
according  to  high  authority — well-iratered  to  his  private  soldierai, 
somewhat  less  watered  lo  the  squires,  and  to  the  knights  oeat, 
but  with  a  suggestive  phial  of  the  weaker  liquid  to  mix  "si 
comme  ils  vouloient  " — these  arc  the  details  in  which  he  seems 
lo  take  greatest  picasore,  and  for  readers  six  hundred  yean  alter 
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It  would,  however,  be  a  niistsike  to  imagine  that  Joiiuillc's 
book  is  exclusively  or  even  nuinly  a  chronicle  of  small  beer.  I( 
he  is  BOt  a  VUlehardouin  or  a  Carlyle,  bis  baillepierrs  are  vivid 
•nd  truthful,  mnd  he  hasoccssfonsl  passages  of  no  small  episodic 
ia^Mftaacsb  wch  as  thM  iktUng  with  th«  Old  Haa  of  the  MimiH 
Uio.  But,  above  all,  the  oeatral  figoN  «(  Ur-bottk  ntmrnrn  it 
kam  th»  amWItty  «f  tht>  dHOSi  «f  bdn  commonplace  oc 
IfBobte.  'Tto  St  Lmb  JoinviOe  to  a  nobler  Boswelt;  and  herxv 
worehipper,  hero,  and  heroic  ideal  all  ha\T  something  of  the 
sublime  about  them.  The  very  pctiiness  of  the  details  in  which 
the  giyod  seneschal  indulges  as  to  his' own  wc.ikncss  only  servos 
to  enhance  the  sublime  unworldliness  of  the  king  Joinvillc  is 
•  better  warrior  than  Louis,  but,  while  the  forrner  frankly  prays 
for  his  own  safety,  the  latter  only  thinks  of  his  army's  when  they 
have  escaped  from  the  Inds  of  the  aliens.  One  of  the  king's 
kalghta  boasta  that  Wi  ihoiMiid  piecce  have  been  "  foivoMte  " 
(comted  riMft)  tothe  SalMeneiaad  it  biritk  theutaibartnable 
that  Jotnvllle  artd  the  rett  can  persuade  the  king  that  this  is  a 
joke,  and  that  the  Saracens  are  much  more  likely  to  have  got 
the  advan(i>:f.  He  warns  Joinvillc  against  wine  hibbiiiK, 
against  hail  l  inpiinRe,  against  all  manner  of  foililts  snull  and 
grcnt ;  atvJ  (he  pij[Ml  acknowledges  that  this  physici.in  at  uny  rate 
had  healed  himsolf  in  these  respects.  It  n  true  that  he  is  severe 
towards  infidels;  and  hu  approval  of  the  knight  who,  finding  a 
Jew  likely  to  get  the  bcttcrof  a  theological  argument,  rcaotted  to 
die  baetiline  variety  of  logte,  doe*  not  meet  the  vieirs  of  the  aetb 
eeatttty.  But  Louie  mttnotoftheflotk^tuiybutiBf  the  ijih, 
■Adifler  hb  hind  he'eertaiBtjr  deserved  Johivlltell  admfration. 
Side  by  side  with  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of  cheat inp  his 
&iracen  enemies  may  be  mcniioncd  his  answer  to  those  who  iiicr 
Taillebourg  complained  ili  u  he  had  let  off  Henry  III.  uto  easily. 
"  He  is  my  man  now,  and  he  was  not  before,"  s.u  l  the  king,  a 
most  unpr:irii(  al  [irrsnn  certainly,  and  in  some  w.iys  a  sore  saint 
for  France.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  half-despairing 
i|doration  with  which  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  prosaic  person  fike 
joinville  must  have  regarded  thb  Ihmer  of  chieaby  bom  oat  of 
due  time.  He  has  had  hit  reemrd,  fdr  ■Mimnlly  the  portrait  of 
8t  Loals,(rani  theetitjrcoDectloiiof  anecdoi^itethe  Eut  heeitf y 
Aetch  of  the  woeful  end  at  Tunis,  «nh  fhcfanNms  enstifnrmtia 
which  is  still  the  best  summary  of  (he  theoretical  duties  of  a 
Christian  king  in  medieval  times,  is  surh  as  to  t.akc  away  all 
charge  of  vulgarity  or  mere  coir.mtrage  from  Joinville,  a  charge 
to  which  otherwise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  exposed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is,  considering  its  circumstances 
and  the  dateof  its  composition,  sufficiently  methodical.  Accord- 
ing to  fisown  account  it  is  divided  into  three  parts— the  first 
dindinc  fenerally  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  bcto; 
Hm  teoMid  whb  hb  acts  end  deeds  In  Egypt;  Febstbc;  lee.,  as 
Mnvilie  taww  them;  the  third  with  hbsubsc<iaent  life  and  death. 
Of  these  the  last  is  \Try  brief,  the  first  not  long;  the  middle  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  contents  of  the  first  p.irt  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  mi'NccUnncous  enough,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  stories  cliosLii  to  shtnv  the  valour  of  Louis,  his  piety,  his  justice, 
his  persQn.nl  t err- pr ranee,  and  so  forth.  The  second  part  enters 
Upon  the  history  of  the  crusade  itself,  and  tells  how  Joinville 
pledged  all  his  land  save  so  much  as  would  bring  in  a  thousand 
livres  a  year,  and  started  with  a  brave  retinae  of  nine  knights 
(tvnof.whom  beudea  htmaett  wore  binineRts)i  and  shared  a  ship 
wllb  the  she  d*Aipieflwnt.  feewlng  Jdlnvllle  Mthout  raising  his 
<|]rci,*'pour  ce  que  le  cuer  nc  me  attcndrisist  du  biauchastel  que 
felessoie  ct  de  mes  deux  tnfans  ",  how  they  could  not  get  out  of 
ai^ht  of  a  high  mountainous  island  (Lampcdusa  or  Pantellaria) 
till  they  had  made  a  procession  round  the  masts  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin ;  how  ihey  reached  first  Cyprus  and  then  Egypt ;  how  they 
took  Damietta,  and  then  entangled  themselves  in  the  Delta. 
Bad  generalship,  which  is  sufliciently  obvious,  unwholesome 
food— it  was  Lent,  and  they  ate  the  Nile  fish  which  had  been 
fcasting  on  the  carcases  of  the  sbln— and  Creek  fite  dM  the  rest, 
•nd  personal  valour  was  of  little  avail  .not  merely  against  superior 
numbers  and  better  gencrals.but  against  d>'senfery  and  a  certain 
"  mal  dc  Tost  "  wfiuh  attacked  iV.c  tuouth  and  llie  legs,  a  curious 
human  versioo  of  a  well-known  bestial  malady.  Aiier  ransom 
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Acre  was  the  chief  scene  of  Louis's  stay  in  the  East,  and  bei« 
joinville  iivtd  in  some  sute,and  saw  not  a  few  interestlngtbfan, 
hearing  besides  much  gossip  as  to  the  inferior  affairs  of -Asia  from 
ambassadors,  metchnnU  and  etfacti.  At  last  they  journeyed 
back  atfdn  to  Ftaace,  not  without  considerable  experiences  of 
the  peilb  of  the  deep,  which  Joinville  tells  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  very  brief,  Some  anecdotes 
of  the  king's  '  justite,"  his  favounlu  and  disiinguishing  attribute 
during  the  sixteen  years  which  intervened  between  the  two 
crtisades,  are  given;  then  comes  the  story  of  Joinville's  own 
refusal  to  join  fhe  second  expedition,  a  refusal  which  bluni^jr 
alkged  the  harm  done  by  the  king's  men  who  stayed  at  hone  to 
the  vassab  of  those  who  went  abroad  as  the  reason  of  JobiviBe^ 
resolution  to  lenialn  behind.  The  dcuh  of  the  king  at  Ttinfa, 
his  tnuiiHtmm  to  hb  eon,  and  the  story  of  his  canonization 
complete  the  work. 

The  book  in  which  this  Interesting  story  Is  lol.l  has  had  a  l;t(  rarv 
history  which  less  affects  its  matter  ih.in  the  \  ici  Mt  jiks  to  whi.  h 
Frainart  has  been  tubjcctcd,  but  which  is  hardly  lc»*  curious  in  its 
way.  There  is  oo  reason  for  nipposing  that  Joinville  indnlgid  in 
vanous  edit  tons,  such  as  thaw  which  have  given  Kervyn  d*  Let  ten*  * 
ho\  c  and  Sim.'«n  Lure  so  much  trouble,  and  which  make  to  vast  a 
differenre  Ixiw.en  the  first  and  the  falst  Tedaetion  of  the  chronicler 
of  the  llundn-d  N'oari"  Wit.  Indeed  the  great  age  of  the  nene-vhal 
of  Chani[).jt;iic,  and  liii  intimate  first-hand  acquaintance  »lth  his 
subject,  ni.tde  such  v<irutians extremely  improt>ablc.  Out.  whereas 
there  is  no  gnat  dUSculty  (though  much  Uoour)  in  ascertaining  the 
onginal  and  all  Mhsequent  texts  of  Froissart,  the  original  text  of 
Joinville  was  until  lecently  tmknown,  and  ewn  now  may  b«  said 
to  tw  in  (he  Mate  of  a  Conjectural  restoration,  li  has  been  said 
that  the  buul^  vk.-is  pre»<-ntc»l  to  Louis  ic  Hutin.  Now  we  have  a 
c..t.itn,^iif  of  Louis  le  lliirin  Kt.rary,  ami,  strange  to  say,  Joinville 
dfK's  not  fiRurc  in  it.  His  IkhiU  ■■ei  ms  to  have  iindi  rj;one  very  much 
theume  fjtea«that  which  befell  theori^;iii.»Ki)f  the  hrtt  two  vuluiiie* 

the  PajloH  Letieri  which  Sir  John  Kcna  presented  to  Oeorge  the 
Third.  Several  royal  library  catalogues  of  the  iatl|.oentUfy  an 
known,  but  in  none  of  these  does  the  Histcvi  dt^Enh  appear. 
It  dors  .ip[«ar  in  that  of  Charles  V.  (1411),  but  apparently  no 
eopv  even  o(  this  survives.  As  everybody  knows,  however,  Ixioks 
could  be  and  were  multiplied  by  the  process  of  copying  tolcraUy 
freely.andacopy  at  first  or  second  band  wlui  h  lx  lon^:cd  i<i  ti.e  Tiddler 
king  Rcni  of  I'rovcnce  io  the  15th  century  was  used  for  the  first 
printed  cditiaft  in  IU7.  Other  editions  were  printed  from  other 
ventone^  an  evMcmfy  powetior  to  the  original.  But  in  1741  iba 
well-known  medievalist  La  Cumc  de  St  Talaye  found  at  Looca  • 
nianuscript  of  the  16th  century,  evidently  representing  an  older 
text  than  any  yd  printed.  Three  yt,ir<.  Iii<  r  a  I4(h<entury  copy 
was  found  at  I'r^j  ■  .  1  -,  and  this  ii  thi-  't.in'!,ir,|  tti,inuscript  authonty 
for  the  text  o(  Joinville.  Those  who  prefer  lo  ri  «.i  nn  MS.  authority 
will  probably  hold  to  this  text,  whi-  h  a;  |«ars  111  [he  well-known 
collection  of  Michaud  and  i'oujouUt  as  wlU  aj>  thai  ul  liuchun,  aod 
ill  a  careful  and  useful  acpirate  edition  by  Francisque  Michd. 
The  modern  science  of  critical  editing,  however,  which  applies  tO 
medieval  texts  the  prineiotes  long  reeosnised  in  editing  the  eUssies, 
has  discovered  in  the  i6ln>cciitttry  manutcript,  and  still  more  in  the 
orii;inal  miscellaneous  works  of  loinville.  the  letters,  deed*.  Ac., 
alnady  alluded  to,  the  materials  li>r  what  wc  have  already  called  a 
conjectural  restoration,  which  is  not  without  its  interest,  though 
pcrnaps  it  is  possible  for  that  interest  to  be  eaaegerated. 

For  aKKly  general  readers  Buebon's  or  MScnand's  editions  of 
Joinvillc  willamply  sufiice.  Both  include  transbtions  into  modern 
I'rench,  which,  however,  are  hardly  necessary,  for  the  languaee  is 
vrrv  ea'jy.  Natali<  dc  Wailly's  editions  ol  iWjS  and  rvaiticularly 
IH;-)  .T:f  critical  editions.  eintHvlyinj;  ihe  tniKlern  reM  ircn  conntetea 
with  tlie  (em.  the  \^lue  of  which  is  considerable,  but  contestable. 
They  arc  accoinpanml  by  .iiri|rk-  annotations  and  appendices,  with 
illustrations  of  great  merit  and  value.  Much  valuable  information 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  cdliion  of  F.  Michel  (1859).  To 
these  may  be  added  A.  F.  Didnt's  Bimda  tur  JohmU*  (1870)  and 
M.  F.  Oetabofde's  yMB  dli  JoimOk  U994h  A  mod  sketch  of  the 
whole  MibjccI  will  t>e  (band  in  Aubertin  s  Hiskwe  de  la  lanpu  *i 
dc  la  ttMraltirt  fraHfahet  ou  moynt  dir.  ii.  196-111 ;  see  alv>  Gaston 
Paris.  Ltlt.  franca ise  au  mcycr.  Jrc  (l8<j  t),  and  A.  IXtii'loiir,  Les 
ChreniqufuTS  (ittHS).  Thrre  are  f^nelish  iran'^lations  by  T  Johnes 
(t8<j7),  J.  Mutton  (186S),  F.thel  Wedgwood  (1006),  and  (more  liter- 
ally) !>ir  F.T.  Marxials  ("  Evcryoian's  Library,"  1908).    (G.  Sa.) 

JOOTt  te  buflding,  one  of  a  row  or  tier  of  beams  set  edgewise 
kam  mw  tndl  or  putitfen  to  another  and  camring  the  flooring 
bonrdiebdttnpperedBietndtbebtbnnf  iheccOinf  oathebwcr. 
In  double  flooring  there  arethree  series  of  jobts,MHrfiig,Mll^inCi 

and  ceiling  joists.  The  binding  joists  are  the  real  Support  of  tte 
flcmr,  running  from  wall  to  wall,  and  carrying  the  bridging 
ioisls  above  and  the  ceiling  joists  below  (see  CAafSHTSv), 
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JOKAI— JOLIET 


The  Mid.  Eng.  form  of  the  word  was  gitU  or  (ysu.  and  was 
adai>tcd  from  O.  Fr.  giUe,  modern  tUe,  a  beam  supportiof  the 
platform  of  a  gun.  By  origin  the  word  meant  that  on  which 
•aything  lia  or  rots  (fffw.  to  lie,  Lm.jttten). 

The  Eaglisli  wmd  **  gitt,"  ia  well  pluascs  as  "  Uw  fin  ol  ibc 
■taller,'*  the  mam  or  eratnil  point  fat  u  argnmeat,  n  a  doublet 
of  joist.  According  to  Skeat,  the  origin  of  this  meaning  is  an 
O.  Fr.  proverbial  LxprMsion,  Jt  s(ay  bin  ok  gin  Ultiwt.  I  know 
well  where  the  Marc  lies,  i.e.  I  know  the  real  point  of  the  matter. 

J6KA1.  MAURUS  (18; $-1004),  Hungarian  novelist,  was  born 
at  R6v-Komirom  on  the  igth  o(  February  i.'t.-5.  ilis  lather, 
Joseph,  was  a  member  of  the  Asva  branch  of  the  ancient  J6kay 
tillUy;  his  miothcr  was  a  Kton  of  the  noble  Pulays.  The  lad 
WM  timid  Md  dcficMCi  and  therefore  cducaud  at  home  till  his 
ttatb  jrMr,  when  he  wis  scat  le  Pratbuig,  wiheetynntly  com- 
plctinc  his  edocation  tt  the  Calvimst  ooUcfle  at  MpAi  where  be 
first  met  FeiOfi,  Alexander  Keemt,  simI  tevertl  other  brilliant 
young  men  who  subsequently  b<-camc  famous.  His  f.imily  haJ 
meant  him  10  follow  the  law,  his  lather's  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly the  youth,  always  singularly  assiduous,  plodded  conscien- 
tiously through  the  usual  curriculum  at  Kecskemet  and  Pest, 
and  as  a  full-blown  advocate  atiu.iHy  iuccccdc<l  in  winning  his 
first  case  Btit  the  drudgery  of  a  lawyer's  ofiioe  was  uncon- 
fctrial  to  the  ardently  [Kx  tiral  youth,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
encomhuas  pronounced  by  the  Hunnnan  Academy  upon  bis 
ficK  play,  Zitpdif  jto  C*  The  Jew  Boy  **),  he  ffiticd,  MMa  batdy 
ttWBiy.  to  Fw  in  184$  with  a  MS.  romance  in  hb  podM;  be 
was  iatrodiiced  by  PeiAfi  to  the  Nterary  notablKltes  olthc  Han- 
piri.in  capital,  and  the  same  year  his  first  notable  romance 
Hiikbznapok  ("  Working  Days  "),  appeared,  first  in  the  columns 
of  the  ftiti  Dinatliip,  and  subsequently,  in  i&t6,  in  book  form. 
Hitkixnapi'k,  despite  its  m.inifest  crudities  and  extravagances, 
was  instantly  rccogn;/cd  by  all  the  leading  1  ritics  as  a  work  of 
on'i^inat  genius,  and  in  the  following  yc.ir  Jokdi  was  appointed 
the  editor  of  £leikip<k,  the  leading  Hungarian  literary  journal, 
and  gathcted  round  him  all  the  tiling  talent  of  the  country.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutwa  of  it4S  the  young  editor  enthusi- 
astically adopted  the  aatioBal  cause,  and  served  It  with  both  pen 
and  sword.  Now,  as  ever,  he  was  a  Boderate  Liberal,  setting  his 
face  steadily  against  all  exocsses;  but,  carrnd  away  by  the 
Hung.irian  triumphs  of  April  and  May  i^v),  he  supported 
Kos.Hith's  fatal  blunder  of  dcf-jsiiii;  the  Hapsburg  'i  ,  i  1  ■  , .  .iu  l 
though,  after  the  war  was  over,  hu  life  was  saved  by  an  n,^.  iiiuus 
Stratagem  of  his  wife,  the  great  tragic  actress,  Ko..;i  Bcnke 
Laborfalvi.  whom  he  had  married  on  the  39th  of  August  1848, 
he  lived  for  the  next  fourteen  years  the  life  of  a  political  suspect. 
Yet  this  was  peiluips  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  existence, 
for  during  it  he  devoted  himself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  humiliated  Magyar  langusge,  conpoiing  in  it  no 
fewer  than  thirty  great  romances,  besides  uiiiomerable  vdunca  of 
talcs,  essays,  criticisms  and  facetiae.  This  was  the  period  of  such 
masterpieces  as  Erd^y  Arany  Kord  ("  The  Golden  Age  of  Tran- 
sylvania "),  with  its  sequel  Tiirdkvfldg  ifagyarc>n:dg,(>ii  ("The 
Turks  in  Hungary"), /v^'.v.l/jfybf  \dl'oh{".\  tlungarian  .\'.iN>b"), 
K'i'fiX!ht  JilitusiirDk  •.<in<}pjui  ("  The  Lait  D.iys  u(  llie 

Janissaries'  ),  S.<}moru  napok  ("  bad  Days  ").  On  the  rc-c>tab- 
Itihmcnt  of  the  Hungari.m  constitution  by  the  Composition  of 
1S67,  J^ImI  look  an  active  part  in  politics.  As  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  the  Tiaza  administration,  not  only  in  parliament, 
where  he  aa&  «aBttnuo«isly  for  aMr«  than  tticnty  years,  but  also 
as  the  editor  of  the  ggveranent  organ,  J?**,  founded  by  hire  fn 
iS6j,  he  became  a  power  in  the  state,  and,  though  he  never  took 
offitT  himself,  frequently  extricated  the  government  from  difKcult 
pin  I  V  III  iS()7  the  em[)eror  ap|)ointed  him  a  nicniLtr  of  the 
uppor  h<)u>c  As  a  suave,  practical  and  witty  debater  he  was 
particularly  successful.  Vet  it  was  to  literature  that  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  moi>t  of  bis  time,  and  his  productiveness  after 
1870  was  stupendous,  amotintiog  to  some  hunilrcds  of  volumes. 
Stranger  still,  none  of  this  work  is  slipshod,  aiid  the  best  of  it 
deserves  to  endure.  Amongst  the  finest  of  his  Uur  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  unique  and  incomparable  Ai  artn^  cmkr 
C  A  Uaa  of  Cold  ")-«innsUlcd  into  En^  under  the  Utk  «! 


Timor' t  Tim  Worlds— *nd  A  Ungentma  ktlff  ("  Ey«S  tike  Che 
Sea  ").  the  latter  of  which  won  the  Academy's  piise  in  lixjo. 
He  died  at  Budapest  on  the  5th  of  May  iOO«t  Us  trifo  bavii^ 
predeceased  him  in  1886.  J6kai  was  an  iffh-mriffrtK  with  ft 

description.  If  ooc  can  Imagine  a  oombination,  in  almoet  eqiual 

paru,  of  Walter  Scott.  William  Beckford,  Dumas  pir«,  aa4 
Charles  Dickens,  together  with  the  native  originality  of  an 
ardent  Magyar,  one  ni.-iy  i>rrhaps  form  a  fair  Idea  of  the  (nak 

Hungarian  romancer's  iiiiii-|iuiable  genius 

See  N<vy  l.,i«I6.  /in  .Ui,-,  I  !f>,i  i!"-^'-  '^■'tn.i  >r.  J.'tai  Klorroll 
H  W  rrin[Kflc>.  "  .Maurus  Joicai  and  the  liiuorical  Novel,  "  Co*' 
ii  'M/  ri;ry  Rfjicu/  (July  1904). 

JOKJAKARTA.  or  Jokjokabta  (mote  correctly  JOKvaKaax*; 
Du  H^Uiakvta),  a  reudency  of  ibe  ntsnd  of  Java,  Dutch  Eatt 
Indies,  bnnnded  M  by  Kedu  and  Surakaru,  E.  by  Surakaita* 
S.  by  the  Iwlian  0«ean,  W  by  Bagelen.  Pop.  (1897).  8s8.J9s> 

The  country  is  mountainous  with  the  exception  of  a  wcd|^-UkC 
strip  in  the  middle  between  the  rivers  Progo  and  L'pak.  In  the 
north-west  arc  the  southern  slopes  of  the  volcarvo  Mcrapi.  and 
in  the  east  the  kidul  hills  and  the  plateau  of  Sewu.  The  Un- 
named is  an  arid  and  scantily  populated  chalk  rangc.with  numer- 
ous small  summits,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  the  Thousand 
Hills.  The  remainder  of  the  residency  is  well-watered  and  fer- 
tile, important  imfujon  works  having  been  carried  out  Sugar, 
tioe  and  Indtgo  am  euhivated.  salmnaUag  is  practised  on  thn 
coast .  The  minerals  inchide  coaMieds  in  the  Kidul  hills  and  near 
Nangubn,  marble  and  goM  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalasan. 
The  natives  are  poor,  owing  chiefly  to  maladministration,  the 
use  of  opium  and  the  usury  practised  by  foreigners  (Chinese, 
Arabs,  &c  ).  The  principality  is  divided  between  the  sult-^n 
(vassal  of  the  Dutch  government)  .ind  the  so-called  incKptruiirt 
prince  I'aku  .\ijin,  Ngawcn  and  Imogiri  arc  enclaves  >,>f  Su:^- 
karta.  There  are  good  roads,  and  railways  connect  the  chief 
town  with  Batavia.  Samarang,  Surakarta,  &c.  The  town  of 
Jok Jakarta  (see  Java)  is  the  seal  of  the  resident,  the  sultan  and 
the  Paku  Alam  princes,  its  most  remarkable  section  is  the  krattm 
or  citadel  of  the  sultan,  bnegiri,  S.\V  of  the  capital,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  princes  of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakana,  is  guarded  by 
priests  and  officials.  Scntolo,  Nangulan,  Urosoi,  Kalasaa, 
Tempel,  Wonosari  are  considerable  villages.  There  arc  numerous 
rimams  of  Ilimlu  temples,  particularly  in  the  ncighlxjurliooJ  erf 
Kalasan  near  the  border  of  Surakarta  and  f'rambanan,  vshich  is 
just  across  it.  Remarkable  sacred  groltoci  arc  lour. J  on  the 
coast,  n.imely,  the  so-called  N'yabi  Kidul  and  Rongkob,  and  at 
Stlant  1;:,  south-east  of  jokjakarta. 

JOLIET,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Will  county,  lUiao^ 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Jolict,  in  the  N  C.  part  of  the  state, 
on  ^he  Des  Plaines  river,  40  m.  S.W  of  Chicago.  Pop  (iSgo}, 
>3,)64;  (1900),  i9.JSJt  of  whom  8536  were  foreign-bom,  1SI9 
being  German,  1579  Austrian,  1206  Irish  and  951  Sui-iJi&.K; 
(1910  census)  34,670.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  |K>i>uUu  Q 
in  the  immediate  subutbs:  that  of  the  township  inilud.ng  the 
city  was  i7,4j8  in  1800.  .ind  jo.640  m  1910.  Jolict  15  served  by 
the  .\tLhison,  To]>eka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  '.h: 
(  hicagu.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  .Michigan  Central,  the 
llunois,  Iowa  &  Minnesota,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eoiicrt! 
railways,  by  interurbtn  dectric  lines,  and  is  on  the  Illinois  4 
Michigan  canaF  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  (ship)  canal.  Tic 
city  is  situated  i|i  a  narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  northern  Ilfioob  penitentiary,  and  has  a  pubEc 
library  (in  front  of  which  is  a  statue,  by  S.  Asbjornscn,  of  Lx>..is 
Joliet).  the  township  high  school,  two  hospitals,  two  Catbolx 
academics  and  a  club-house,  erected  by  the  Illmuis  Steel  Company 
for  the  use  of  its  employees.  There  are  tuo  municipal  pjrU, 
West  I'ark  anil  Highland  Park,  DcUwood  Park  is  an  amuserv.'i 
resort ,  ow  ncd  by  t he  Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric  Railway  Compasj. 
In  the  vicinity  arc  large  deposits  of  cslcareotts  building  itoK, 
cement  and  fireclay,  and  there  are  coal  mines  to  m  distasL 
Mineral  resources  and  water-power  have  facilitated  the  deveh^ 
ment  of  manufactures.  ThefscUuy  product  in  1905  was  vahrd 
at  Sjii78S,7oo  (29- J  %  more  than  In  1900),  a  large  pan  of  whkk 
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WIS  reprcMoted  by  Irea  And  steel  goods.  There  are  Urge 

industrial  establishments  just  Outside  the  city  limits.  The  first 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Joliet  (liijj)  was  called  Juliet,  in 
honour  of  the  daughter  of  James  B.  Campbell,  one  of  the  settlers. 
The  present  name  was  adopted  in  1845,  in  menwry  of  Louis 
Jolict  (1645-1700),  the  French  Canadian  explorer  of  the  Miiriii 
iippi,  and  in  1852  a  city  charter  was  secured. 

JOLLY  ((r6m  O.  ¥i.joli},  FT.jtti,  the  French  wold  bohKai* 
in  origin;  It  miy  be  Inoi  late  Let.  fanrflnn,  fivm  taudere. 
to  rejoice,  the  chuifle  ef  4  to  I  hmg  paralleled  by  dtuda 
and  cigaU,  or  from  Ol,  Ktne  jol,  Eng.  "  yule,"  the  northern 
festival  of  midwinter), and  adjective  meaning  gay,  cheerful,  jovial, 
high-spirited.  The  colloquial  use  of  ihc  term  as  an  intensive 
adverb,  meaning  extremely,  very,  was  in  early  usage  quite 
litcraxy;  thus  John  Trapp  ( i6oi-i66<)),  Commenlariet  om  Ike 
Nob  Testament,  UalUievi  (1647),  writes,  "  All  was  jolly  quiet 
at  Ephesus  before  St  Paul  came  hither."  In  the  royal  navy 
"  jolly  "  used  as  a  awbstaative^  is  the  alaif  aane  for  a  marine. 
To** joUy"iiaahuigayiion)mfOT'*dnfl?  The «ord " jolly 
bout,"  the  name  of  a  ship's  small  broad  boat,  usually  clinker- 
built,  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  It  occurs  in  English  in  the 
j8th  century,  and  is  usually  connected  with  Dan.  or  Swed. 
joUe,  Dutch  jol,  a  small  ship's  boat,  these  words  arc  properly 
represented  in  English  by  "  yawl  "  ori^rLrully  a  ship's  small  tjoal, 
now  chictly  used  of  a  rig  of  sailing  ves&els,  with  a  cutter-rigged 
foremast  and  a  small  mizaen  stepped  far  aft,  with  a  spanker 
■ail  it**  RioaiMC).  A  connexion  has  been  suggested  with  a 
word  of  nach  earlier  appearance  in  EagUih  jafyMl,  or  fcHyMMr. 
This occursat  thaeadof  thcisthccotwyndlttnedof asmaller 
type  of  ship's  boat.  Thb  h  suppoaed  to  bt  a  eemiptkm  of 

the  French  /;j1ioIc  or  Dutch  galjool.  galliot  (sCC  CaLLKY).  The 
galliot         however,  a  large  vessel. 

JOLY  DE  LOTBINlfeRB,  SIR  HENRI  QUSTAVB  (iSjq-iooS). 
Canadian  politician,  was  born  at  F.pernay  in  France  on  the  51  h 
Oi  December  1829.    His  father.  Caspard  Pierre  Gustave  Joly, 
the  owner  of  famous  vineyards  at  Epernay,  was  of  Huguenot 
dcaeent,  and  married  Julie  Christine,  grand-daughter  of  Eustache 
Caapard  Mkiwl  Charticr  de  Lotbini^.  marquis  de  Lotbiniiie 
(one  of  Montcalm's  engineers  at  Quebec),  he  thui  became 
acignrur  de  Lotbiniirc.    Henri  Gustave  adopted  the  name  of  de 
Loibinicre  in  i8fWt,  under  a  statute  of  the  province  of  Quebec 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  c.tIIciI  to  the  bar  of  lower  Can.ida 
in  1858.    On  the  6th  of  May  1856  he  married  Margaret  I  a  Josephs 
(d.  1904),  daughter  of  Hammond  Cowcn.  o(  t^)ucbec.    At  the 
general  election  of  1S61  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Canada  as  Liberal  member  for  the  county  of 
LotbtnMn,  and  from  1867  to  1874  he  reprcaeated  the  same 
connty  in  the  HeuK  of  Coounont.  Oium.  aad  in  the  Icgldative 
assembly,  Quebec  Joly  was  opposed  to  confederation  and 
supported  Dorion  in  the  stand  which  he  took  on  this  question. 
In  1S78  he  was  called  by  Luc  Letcllicr  dc  St  Just,  liculonant- 
;      governor  of  Om-bec,  to  form  an  adniinist rat iim,  which  was  de- 
;      feated  in  tS:o.  and  until  1883  he  was  leader  ot  the  opixjsition 
•      During  his  brief  administration  he  adopted  a  policy  o[  retrench- 
>     flient,  and  cndeavottred  to  abolish  the  legislative  council  In 
Ms,  as-  a  protest  afaitnt  the  attitude  of  ha  Mity  towards 
Loaia  Rid,  who  was  tried  aid  execalfd  Ibr  htpi  treason,  he 
^     retired  from  public  We   Early  in  ihe  year  1805  he  was  induced 
~     again  to  lake  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  ol  his  p.irty,  and  al 
-     the  general  election  ol  t8<)6  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the 
^     county  of  Portneuf.    He  had  already  in  iSos  been  created 
,       K  ("  M         On  ihc  I'jrit  ai       of  ^ir  U  iHrid  l.auricr"s  adminis- 
iration  he  accepted  the  oftice  ot  1 1     roller  ol  inland  revenue,  and 
;.-    a  year  later  he  bccame.a  privy    m  i    Mor.  as  minister  of  inland 
^    revenue.  From  1900.10  igo6  he  was  heutenanl-govemor  of  the 
^    province  of  British  OMombia.  He  twice  declined  a  aeat  in  the 
etnate,  but  rendered  eminent  service  to  Canada  by  peomoting 
1    llie  interest  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  of  forestry  He 
1-    died  on  the  i7ih  of  NovcmfH-r  1008.  (A  C  D ) 

J,  JOMINI.  ANTOINE  HENRI.  IUron  {i770-i86q).  general  in 
i)iL-  i'rci.ih  ari'l  .1  (t irw ,uds  in  the  Russian  service,  and  one  o( 
the  most  celebrated  writen  on  the  art  of  war,  was  bom  on  the 


6th  of  March  1779  at  Payeme  in  the  canton  of  \'aud.  Swiiictland, 
whtrc  his  father  was  syndic.  His  youthful  preference  for  a 
military  life  was  disappointed  by  the  dissolutiun  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  of  France  at  the  Revolution.  For  some  time  he  was  a 
clerk  in  a  Paris  banking-house,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Swiss 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  to  a  peat 
00  the  Swiia  beadquartcn  staff,  and  whcii  acandy  t  w«nt3P<one  to 
the  command  of  a  hattaWoa.  At  the  peaee  of  Lanlville  Id  ttot 
he  returned  to  business  life  in  Parts,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  preparing  the  celebrated  TraiU  des  pandes  opirationt  mUi- 
/jiVfi,  which  was  published  in  iSoj  -i'^o5,  Introduced  to  Ntarshal 
Ney,  he  served  in  the  camp,\iKn  of  .Austcrla^  as  a  volunteer 
aide-de  camp  on  Ncy's  personal  staff.  In  Dcrcmljcr  1H05 
Napoleon, being  much  impressed  by  a  chapter  in  Jornini's  treatise, 
made  him  a  colonel  in  the  French  service.  Ney  thereufjoii  made 
him  liis  prindpal  aide-de-camp.  In  1806  Jomini  published  Us 
views  as  to  the  conduct  of  ihe  impending  war  with  Prussia,  and 
thiSk  aloof  with  his  haowledfleofFiadefich  the  Cteat'scaaqiaifM» 
which  he  had  dcacif bed  to  the  IVoitf ,  hd  VkiftHeait  to  attach  him 
to  his  own  headquarters.  He  was  preseol  with  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Jen.i,  and  at  F.ylau  won  the  CfOM  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  maile  iMtt  of  the  stall 
to  Ney,  and  created  a  baron.  In  the  Spanish  campaipn  of 
1808  his  advice  was  often  of  the  highest  value  to  the  marshal, 
but  Jomini  quarrelled  with  his  chief,  and  was  left  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  his  numerousenemies.  especially  Berthier,  the  emperor's 
chief  of  staff.  Overtures  had  been  niade  to  Mm,  as  eaily  ao 
1807,  to  enter  the  Ruanaji  aervicci  but  Napoleon,  bearuig  of  his 
inlenlion  to  leave  the  French  army,  compelad  Mm  to  remain  in 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  genera!  of  brigade.  For  some  years 
thereafter  Jomini  hcKl  both  a  French  and  a  Russian  commission, 
with  the  consent  ol  b>olh  sovereigns.  But  when  war  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  he  was  in  a  dilTicult  position, 
which  he  ended  by  taking  a  command  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion. He  was  thus  engaged  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  and 
Ihe  uprising  of  Prussia  transferred  the  seat  of  war  to  central 
Germany.  He  promptly  rejoined  Ney,  took  part  to  the  bottle 
of  LUtaen  and,  as  chief  of  the  suS  of  Ncy's  group  of  corps, 
rendered  distingubhed  services  before  and  at  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen, and  was  recommended  for  the  rank  of  general  of  divistoo. 
Berthier,  however,  not  only  erased  Jomini's  name  from  the  list, 
but  put  him  under  arrest  and  censured  him  in  army  orders  for 
failing  to  supply  certain  returns  that  had  been  called  for.  How 
far  Jomini  was  held  responsible  for  certain  misunderstandings 
which  prevented  the  attainment  of  ail  the  results  hoped  for  from 
Ney's  attack  (sec  BactZEN)  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
the  pretext  for  censure  was  trivial  and  baseless,  and  during  the 
armistice  Jomtni  did  as  he  had  intended  to  do  tn  ito^Oi  and 
went  into  the  RttSBtan  service.  As  things  then  Here,  thik 
was  tantamount  to  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  so  it  was 
regarded  by.  Najwicon  and  by  the  French  army,  and  by 
not  a  few  of  his  new  comrades.  It  must  Ik  observed,  in 
Jomini's  detrnce.  th.i!  he  had  for  years  held  a  dormant 
commission  in  the  Russian  army,  that  he  had  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  l8l3,  and  thai  he  was  a 
Swiss  and  not  a  Ficnchman.  His  patriotism  was  indeed  un- 
questioned,  andbewilbdrew  from  the  Allied  Army  in  1S14  when 
he  found  that  he  cobM  oM  prevent  the  violation  of  Swiss  neu* 
trality.  Apart  from  love  of  hit  own  country,  Ihe  desire  to  Study, 
to  teach  and  to  practise  the  art  of  war  was  his  ruling  motive. 

the  cniical  moment  of  the  battle  of  F.ylau  he  exclaimed. 
"  K  1  wire  the  Russian  comman'lcr  for  two  hours!"  On 
joining  the  allies  he  received  the  rank  ol  lieutenant-general  and 
the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  from  the  tsar,  and  rendered 
important  assistance  during  the  German  campaign,  though  the 
charge  lhat  he  betrayed  iwe  numbers,  positions  and  intentions 
of  the  Frcndt  to  the  enemy  was  later  acknowledged  by  Napoleoa 
to  be  wiihoul  foundation.  He  declined  as  a  Swiss  patriM  and 
as  a  French  oRicer  to  take  part  in  ihe  passage  of  the  Rhilie  at 
K  isrl  .ind  the  sub«;enuent  invasion  of  France. 

In  i':i5  he  was  wi;h  the  empi-ror  .Mcxander  in  P.irN.  and 
attempted  in  vain  to  save  the  Ufe  of  his  old  commander  Ney. 
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tVk  ■taMit  flait  Urn  kii  pwll  to  la  the  Runiaii  lervice,  but 
he  succeeded  in  iiuiaii(beMaidMUi«aaiiiiat.«Kl  look 
in  the  congress  of  Vienna.   Ressmiflt.  after  a  ptriod  et  tevenJ 

years  of  reiirt  rT-riu  at:  i  li-c-rary  work,  his  post  in  the  Russian 
amy,  he  w.is  alK)ut  iSjj  iti.uJi'  a  full  general,  and  thenceforward 
until  hi*  rciircmcnt  in  18 jo  he  was  principally  employed  in  the 
military  education  of  (be  tsarcvich  Nicholas  (aficrwards emperor) 
and  in  the  organiaation  of  ihc  Russian  stafi  college,  which  was 
opened  in  iSji  and  still  bears  iu  original  name  of  the  Nicholas 
academy.  In  1828  he  was  employed  in  the  6eld  lo  the  Russo- 
TMiUiliWar,aBdatthoiksa«(  Varna  he  naafiveii  the  gnad 
if  tbeAlcnaiider  Older.  Thia  was  hb  hat  aciiva  aervioe 


floidoaof 

In  1829  be  settled  at  Brussels  where  he  chiefly  lived  for  tiff  next 
thirty  years.  In  1853,  after  trying  without  success  to  bring 
about  a  political  undcrstandint;  biiwccn  France  and  Russi.i, 
Jomini  was  called  to  St  I'tlcrsLurg  to  ai  t  as  a  military  adviM'r 
to  the  tsar  during  the  C  rimian  War.  He  returned  10  Brusitls 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  iS$6  and  some  years  afterwards 
settled  al  Pasty  near  Paris.  He  was  busily  employed  up  to  the 
end  of  hb  life  in  writing  treatises,  pamphlets  and  open  letters 
•a  nibjecu  of  maitaiy  art  and  hutoiy,  and  in  1859  he  was  asked 
hjf  NapolMNi  m.  10  fvniiili  a  plan  of  campaign  in  the  Julian 
War.  One  of  liii  last  oiays  ilealt  with  the  war  of  tM6  and  tbt 
intnence  of  the  breech-loading  rifle,  and  he  died  at  Passy  on 
the  t4th  of  March  i86q  only  a  year  before  the  FrancO'Ccrmaa 
War.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  i;:L-.i\  ir.iliury  iheoriMi 
Uved  to  speculate  on  the  tactics  of  the  prc^^ni  day. 

Amonfttt  his  numerous  works  the  principal,  besides  the  Trailf, 
•re:  tiuloue  critique  tl  mUilaire  dfi  uim(Mti*tt  de  la  Rirolulion 
(1806;  new  cd.  1819-18^4);  Vu  politique  et  miittatre  dt  M(if>olii»t 
raconlie  par  lui  mtme  {iSj-;)  and.  perhaps  the  t>est  known  of  all  his 
puMlrjtioni.  the  theofeiical  Prititdfi^mUt It  ffmt* Ut^i. 

See  Ferdinand  Lecomie.  Lg  GMitl  jmmm,  M  a^al  m  taiU 
( 1661 :  new  cd.  i88«)t  C.  A.Safatt-Bc«ve.IfGteM 
A.  Pascal.  OtwrainMw  iksiMrj|iM*  ntr  la  air,  frCn  dnginM  Jmmn 
(i84a>. 

JOHMBUI.  mCGOIA  (1714-1774).  ItaCan  composer,  was 

born  al  Avirsi  near  Naples  on  the  loth  of  September  1714 
He  received  his  musical  cdutviUon  at  two  of  the  famous  music 
schools  of  that  ca()itid,  being  a  ;-'J|iil  of  the  Couiervatorio  de' 
povcri  di  CcsO  Cristo  under  Fto,  arJ  aliO  of  the  Conscrvatorio 
dclla  pieti  dei  Turthini  utidcr  I'rota,  Mancini  and  Leo.  His 
finl  opera,  VErro^t  amoroso,  was  successfully  produced  at 
Kapha  (andern  peetidonym)  when  Jommelli  was  only  twenty* 
tluce.  Time  yeanafierwards  lie  went  (0  Rone  to  bring  out 
two  new  operas,  and  ihcnct  to  Belofna,  where  be  profiled  by  the 
advice  of  Padre  Martim',  the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  his  age 
In  the  meantime  JommcUi's  fame  began  lo  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  hib  country,  and  in  174S  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Vienna,  where  one  of  his  finest  operas,  Didoisc,  was  produced 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1753  he  obtained 
the  post  of  chajKl  master  to  the  duke  of  WUriicmbccg  al  Stuii- 
fart,  which  city  he  made  his  home  for  a  numbcr'of  years.  In 
the  same  year  he  had  ten  commissions  to  write  operas  for  princely 
courts.  In  Stuttgart  he  permitted  no  operas  but  his  own  to  be 
produced*  and  he  nwdibed  his  style  in  accordance  with  Ccnnan 
taste,  to  much  that,  when  after  an  abaence  of  fifteen  years  he 
returned  to  Naples,  his  countrymen  hissed  two  of  bIs  operas  oil 
the  stage.  He  rciirwJ  in  consequence  to  his  native  village,  and 
only  occasionally  emerged  from  his  sijlitude  to  take  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  capital.  His  death  tixtk  place  on  the  J5ih  o| 
August  1774,  his  last  composition  being  the  celebrated  Stturtre, 
a  setting  lor  two  female  voices  of  Savcrio  Mattel's  Italian  para- 
phrase of  Ptalm  B.  Jommelli  is  the  most  representative  com- 
poser of  the  generation  following  Leo  and  Durante.  He  ap- 
proBcbes  veiy  closely  to  Mosart  in  Us  style,  end  is  tmpoftani  as 
one  of  the  compoM:rs  who,  by  welding  together  German  and 
Italian  eharactcriitics.  helped  to  form  the  musical  language  of 
the  Kfcal  comjMiser-.  o(  the  classical  period  of  Vjen:ia. 

JONAH,  in  the  Bible,  a  prophet  born  at  Caih  hcphcr  in 
Zebulun,  perhaps  under  Jeroboam  (2)  (781-741  B  c  ?),  who  fore- 
told the  deliveiance  of  Israel  (roa  the  Aramaeans  (a  Kings  siv 
•g),1Wipn9kst  My  ahnbeth»  kernel  tlwaBdiJeler  book  flf 


Jonah,  but  hew  diiMMnenrnhhel  It  b,  bowevn,  the  hMr 
Jenak  who  chiefly  imcnatnns.  Mew  pwfahnii 
of  the  hook  which  niatce  10  Ub,  bwi  here  we  I 
to  consider  what,  in  a  cutaln  eeme.  aajr  be  caM  ibe  1 

meaning  of  tbe  text. 

This,  then  is  what  we  appear  10  be  told.  The  prophet  Jonah 
is  summoned  to  go  to  Nineveh,  a  grc.TC  and  wicked  city  (ci.  4 
Esdras  ii.  8,  0).  and  prophesy  against  u.  Jonah,  however,  is 
afcaid  (iv.  2)  that  the  Nmevites  may  repeat,  so,  instead  of  going 
to  Nineveh,  he  proceeds  to  Joppe.  end  telBla  hts  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Tarshish.  But  toon  n  iteon  erhei,  and,  jappli> 
cation  to  tbe  gods  faibngr  tbe  nlhii  caet  hu  to  dfaoewer  tkn 
guilty  man  wbo  ben  knu^t  ty»  fntt  Ironbh.  The  lot  faDa 
on  Jonah,  who  bas  been  lOUl^ljf  awikencd  by  tbe  captain,  and 
when  questioned  frankly  owns  that  he  is  a  Hebrew  and  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  divine  creator  N'ahweh,  from  whom  he  has  sought 
10  ilec  (as  i(  He  were  only  the  god  of  Canaan).  Jonah  advises 
(he  sailors  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  This,  after  praying  to 
Vahweh,  ihey  actually  do.  at  once  the  sea  becomes  calm  and 
they  sacrifice  to  Vahweh.  Meantime  Cod  has  "  appointed  a 
great  ftsh  "  which  swallows  up  Jona^  Tbiee  days  and  tbrce 
oigbu  be  is  in  tbe  fiab's  bcUy,  till,  al  a  word  Inns  YabsM^ 
it  vomits  Jonek  on  to  the  diy  gieand.  Again  Jbnak  : 
the  divine  call.  This  liaw  ke  ebeys.  After  deKveiing 
message  to  Nineveh  he  makes  himself  a  booth  outside  tbe  ^ 
and  wait-<  in  vain  fur  the  destruction  of  tbe  city  (prot>ab)y  ir< 
S  is  misplaced  aiul  should  st.ind  after  iii.  4).  '1  tiereu[>on  Jonsh 
beseeches  Vahweh  to  lake  away  his  worihlevs  Inc.  As  jn 
answer  Vahweh  "  appoints  "  a  small  quickly-growing  tree  with 
large  leaves  (the  ca^tor-oil  plant)  to  oome  up  over  tbe  angry 
prophet  and  shelter  him  from  the  stu.  But  the  next  day  tbe 
beneficent  tree  perishes  by  God's  "  appointment "  ffom  n  woc» 
bite.  Once  more  God  ^nppeinta"  «netUag;  k  h  tbe  enet 
wind,  which,  together  with  the  fierce  beat,  brings  Jonah  agaia  to 
desperation.  The  dose  is  fine,  and  reminds  us  <•[  Jnh.  Gnd 
himself  gives  short-sighted  man  a  lesson.  Jonah  pitied 
ilu-  irce,  :.:id  shuui^l  not  Cod  hsvc  pity  on  SO  great  a  city? 

I  wo  results  of  cntirism  are  widely  accepted.  One  relates  to 
the  ps.ilm  m  eh.  ii.,  which  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
place,  it  is  in  fact  on  anticipatory  thaaksgiviogfor  the  delivermooe 
of  Israel,  mouly  flopposed  of  phietes  froa  other  psalms.  Tkn 
other  is  that  the  nanaiive  before  us  h  not  bieteocal  bnt  na 
imaginaUva  atory  (such  as  was  called  %  kUdieeU  baaed  npoa 
Biblical  data  and  teadiat  to  edilicaiion.  It  is,  however,  a  story 
of  high  type.  Tbe  narrator  considered  that  Israel  had  to  be 
a  prophet  to  the  "  nations"  at  large,  that  Israel  h.id,  like  J  jnah, 
neglected  its  duly  aiid  lor  its  puni.shmer.l  was  "  sv-alloutd  up  " 
in  foreign  lands.  God  had  watched  over  Ii;:.  people  and  prepared 
Its  choicer  merabcrs  to  iulhl  lUs  purpose,  ihis  company  of 
faithful  but  nut  always  sufficiently  charitable  men  represented 
ihcir  people,  so  thai  it  might  be  said  that  Israel  itself  (tiMSOCoad 
Isaiah's  ^Serveal.  of  Yahweb  "—sec  Isaiah)  had  taken  np  fto 
duty,  lMit.ni  no  vntenial  epicit  which  grieved  the  AU-merriful 
One.  Tbe  bookt  wkicb  la  post-eiilic.  may  iherebre  be  grouped 
with  another  llidrash,  the  Rook  of  Ruth,  which  al.^  appears  to 
represent  a  corrent  of  thought  opposed  to  the  exclusive  spirit 
of  Je  .'.  ish  1<  ;;alism. 

Some  eriiics,  however,  think  that  the  key  of  symbolism  nccda 
to  be  supplemciiieil  by  that  of  mythology.  The  "great  fish** 
especially  has  a  very  mythological  appearance.  The  BabyioohB 
dragon  myth  (sec  CosHOCONV)  is  ollea  alluded  lo  in  tbe  Okd 
Teuamcnt,  in  jer.  U.  44,  which,  as  the  present  writer  lem 
since  pointed  out,  nwy  supply  tbe  nhrfng Ibdt  between  |enah  L 
t;  sod  the  oiiginal  myth.  For  the  "  great  fish  "  is  ultimately 
TiSmat,  the  dragon  of  chaos,  represented  historically  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, by  w  htjm  for  a  tine  Gedperailttedor*'e|iipeiBied  ** 

Israel  lo  be  swallowed  up. 

For  (.iitlier  d.r,,;u  T.  K.  Chcync.  Fruy.  Bib..  "Jorwh": 
and  hi»  ariiele  '  Jonah,  a  Sludy  in  jc»i»h  Folklore  and  Religion,'* 
Thteiental  Rnrirw  (1877),  pp.  311-219.  Konig,  H.<istings's  i>irl. 
^' Jonah,"  M  lull  but  not  lucid:  C.  H.  H.  Wright.  ~ 


JihidM  (l<B6)annesabiy  forthemmbolic  theory.  Agarnat  Chms 
ewMani'^KerkenihelfAMr/roMtf*  U8M)ithe  "grmiik' 
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•ad  the  "  three  daya  aad  three  n^tt "  rFm.itn  unexplained  by  thi* 
writer-  On  ihi-*  pfMtit?  wc  T^immrrn,  A'  A.T.  (3),  pp.  -566,  .3S<),  «io8. 
Th*  difhciiltu-A  111  ihc  mission  nl  .1  Hchre*  priiptH-t  to  A^ih-jr 
•re  diininisficd  by  Chcync's  later  theory,  CritUa  Biblua  (1904), 
pp.  150-151.  (T.K.C.) 

JONAH.  UAMM  (Abolwaud  Mmmwjm  Xnt  Juum,  ako  R. 
MAanrai)  («.  Me^<  teso),  tbe  gveatot  Hebraw  gfiaratriu)  md 
lexkognpber  of  the  middle  Agn.  He  was  bom  before  the  year 
990,  in  Cofdova,  itadicd  in  Lucena,  left  his  native  city  in  1012, 
and,  after  somewhat  protracted  wanderings,  settled  in  Saragossa, 
•here  he  died  before  1050.  He  was  a  physician,  and  Ibn  Abi 
Uvtibia,  in  his  lreali<<-  on  Ar.ibiiin  iloclori,  ri'.cnlior.>  him  as  the 
author  of  a  medical  work.  But  Habbi  Jonah  saw  the  true 
vocation  of  his  life  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  Hebiew 
language  and  in  a  rational  biblical  exegesis  baaed  opim  tomd 
Huguisiic  knowledge.  It  is  true,  be  wrote  no  artualcoailBenUiy 
m  the  BiUe,  but  hit  philotagical  woda  oneiled  the  greatest 
htflttence  oa  Judaic  cxegesii.  Hii  tint  nwk— composeid,  like 
•B  the  mt,  in  Artbk— bean  the  title  Almmaaiha,  and  fornis, 
as  b  indicalcd  by  the  word,  a  criticism  and  at  the  same  time  a 
supplement  to  the  two  works  of  Yehuda  'Uayyuj  on  the  verbs 
with  weak-soundiPK  .inrl  double  souiidiiif;  roots.  These  two  ( r.ic- 
talcs,  with  which  'i.Iayyuj  had  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific 
Hebrew  grammar,  were  recognized  by  Abulwalid  as  the  basis 
of  his  own  grammatical  investigations,  and  Abraham  Ibn  Daud, 
when  enumerating  the  great  Spanish  Jews  in  his  history,  sums 
Up  the  significance  of  R.  Jonah  in  the  words:  "  He  completed 
what  '^yyuj  had  bcfun."  Tbe  principal  work  of  R.  Jonah  is 
the  KUaA  of  rentV  Book  of  Bmct  Investigation  "),  which  con- 
iiiUof  two  parts,  regarded  as  twodtatinct  b(>oks— the  Kitab  at- 
Luma  ("  Book  ol  Many-coloured  Flower-beds  ")  and  the  KUabal- 
("  I^ook  of  Konts").  The  former  (cd.  J,  Dcrcnbourg.  P.irii, 
iS86)contains  the  grammar,  the  latter  (ed.  .^d.  Neubauer,  Oxford, 
1875)  the  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  lanj^agc.  Both  works  art  also 
published  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Yehuda  Ibn  Tibhon 
(Sffer  Ha-Ri^mah,eA  B.  Goldberg,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1S55; 
Stfer  Hi}-S(ftora^chim,  ed.  W.  Bachcr*  Berlin,  1S07)  The  other 
writings  of  Rabbi  Jonah,  so  far  M  CBtant ,  have  appeared  in  an 
edition  of  the  Arabic  original  acooiBpuiied  by  a  FreiKh  transla- 
tion lOpmseukttltnUiti'Ab&t^  WdU.  ed.  Joseph  and  Rartwig 
t>erenbourg,  Paris  18S0).  A  few  fragments  and  numerous 
qiiotatinns  in  his  principal  book  form  our  only  knowledge  of  the 
A'l.'  i''  Taskanr  ("  Book  of  Refutation  ")  a  controversial  work 
in  luur  |)arts,  in  which  Rabbi  Jonah  successfully  repelled  the 
attacks  of  ihc  ojipcri'.  :.ls  u{  his  first  treatise.  At  the  head  of 
this  opposition  stood  the  famous  Samuel  Ibn  Nagdela  (.S.  Ha- 
Nagid)  a  disciple  of  'I.layyuj.  The  grammatical  work  of  Rabbi 
Jonah  extended,  moreover,  to  the  domain  of  rhetoric  and 
biblical  henMnriiiics,  and  his  lexicon  contains  nany  exeget- 
kalexcunoiei.  This  lexioMi  is  ol  especial  ioqiMwUBee  by  teaaon 
flf  in  mple  conttibtttioB  tft  the  eompumtlve  pJ^UDgy  of 
the  Starille  inqguges— Hchveir  aad  Arabic,  ia  pntiodar. 
MafiMBfh  WMU  mark  the  colnihiating  point  of  Hebrew 
fffctJawlitp  ilatfaig  the  middle  ages,  and  he  attained  a  level 
wUdI  ma  nel  IMpasscd  till  the  modern  development  of  philo- 
lagled  adease  ill  the  iQth  century. 

See  S.  Miink.  Ifoliee  iur  Ahout  Walid  (Pari*.  1851);  W.  l^acher. 
l^ben  und  \V(rkt  drs  Abulnilui  unti  die  QueUtn  inner  SLhnfterklarun^ 
(LeipuK,  1685);  id.,  Auj  der  SchrtjutUarunt  dtt  AbuiuMxlid  (Leip- 
sic,  IW9);  id.,  DU  Mr.-waHMkt  SpratkPtrd*i<l>«'*t  dtt  Abtdwalid 
(Vienna,  1884) ;  id..  Die  kebrdiieh-neulitbrdiseke  und  kebr.-aramaiicke 
Sprachterileichun!:  dn  A  hul'U-aUd  (Vienna,  1S85).  (W.  Ba.) 

JONAS,  JUSTUS  (i493-iSSS)t  German  Protestant  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Nordhauscn  in  Tburingia,  on  tbe  slh  of  June  149.;. 
His  real  name  was  Jodokus  (Jobsl)  Koch,  which  he  changed 
aoeoidiiig  to  tbe  eonaon  custom  of  German  scholars  in  the 
tfith  centaiy,  when  «t  the  vaivniily  ol  Ecfiut.  He  entered 
tlttt  tuivefiity  in  1506,  etudfed  hnr  and  the  huouwitteik  aad 
became  Master  of  Arts  in  1 51a  In  1 51 1  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  law.  He  returned  to 
Erfurt  in  1514  or  iS'S.  ordained  priest,  and  in  1518  was 
promoted  doctor  in  both  faculties  and  appointed  to  a  wcU* 

endowed  caaoBiy  ia  the  dnnch  ol  St  Snmw*  10  which  •  pniea' 
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sorship  of  law  was  attached.  His  great  admiration  for  Erasmus 
first  led  him  to  Greek  and  biblical  studies,  and  his  election  in 
May  1510  as  rector  of  the  university  was  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  the  partisans  of  the  New  Learning.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  with  £ck  that  Luther  won 
his  allegiance.  He  accompanied  Luther  to  Wotms  in  1521,  aad 
then  was  afiiMiatcd  by  the  elector  of  Samny  paolCNOr  of  caaoa 
law  at  Hflttcabaqi^  VvOa^  LathMr^  May  la  the  Wartbaig 
Jonas  «M  OBC  of  tha  araat  active  of  the  Wittenberg  reformers^ 
Giving  hiowtf  vp  to  pratdiing  and  polemics,  he  aided  the 
Reformation  by  his  gift  as  a  translator,  turning  I.uthcr's  and 
Mclanchthon's  works  into  German  or  L^tin  as  the  ca.sc  mi^;ht 
be,  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  double  of  both.  He  was  busied  in 
conferences  and  visitations  during  the  next  twenty  years,  and 
in  diplomatic  work  with  the  princi  5  In  1541  he  began  a 
successful  preaching  crusade  in  Halle;  he  Ijccame  superintendent 
of  its  churches  in  1 54 J.  In  1546  be  was  present  at  Lttther'a 
deathbed  at  Eislcben,  and  preached  the  funeral  lennoai  but 
in  the  same  year  was  banished  from  tbe  ducliy  by  M<atil<^ 
duke  Qater  elector}  of  Sanay.  From  that  tiattaatiiUiideathi 
Jottatvatvaableteaecareaaatiafacloryllving.  H^waodema 
from  place  to  place  preaching,  and  finally  went  to  Eiafeld  (iSSj)* 
where  he  died.   He  had  been  married  three  times. 

See  Brirfsweiksei  drs  Justus  Jonas,  grsammelt  und  bearheiltt  ton 
CKawtrau  (7  vols..  Halle.  i8«|-i8«5):  Kawcrau'sarticle  in  Herrog- 
Hauck,  RraUncyHof'c.dte,  cd.  j,  with  bib!iii>;;.ij>hy. 

JONATHAN  (Hcb.  "Yah  (weh)  gives").  Of  the  many 
Jewish  bearers  of  this  name,  three  arc  well  known:  (i)  the 
grandson  of  Mooes,  who  was  priest  at  Dan  (Judg.  aviii.  30). 
Tbe  reading  ManiMeb  (aee  R.V.  mg.;  obtained  by  faMMniag 
II  above  tlw  coaaoBaatal  text  ia  the  Hebrew)  It  appaicatly 
inteaded  to  soggeat  that  be  was  the  aon  of  that  Idolatfoat  king. 
(2)  The  eldest  son  of  Saul,  who,  together  with  his  father, 
freed  Israel  from  tbe  crushing  oppression  of  the  Philistines 
(i  Sam.  xiii.  seq.).  Both  arc  lauded  in  an  ch  py  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Jashar  (j  Sam.  i.)  for  their  warm  mutual  love,  their 
.heroism,  and  their  lalx)urs  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Jonathan's 
name  is  most  familiar  for  the  firm  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  hini  and  David  (i  Sam.  xviii.  1-4;  xix.  1-7;  xx.,  xxii.  8; 
xxiii.  i6-t8),  and  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  and  left 
behind  him  a  young  child  (i  Sam.  xxxi.;  3  Sam.  iv.  4),  David 
took  chatge'of  tbe  youth  and  gave  him  a  phice  at  his  ooott 
(a  Sam.  ia.).  Sea  fintber  Davd^  Sam.  (3)  The  Maccabee 
(see  jKHf ;  M*inn«fw^ 

JOiCnUK  ▼mOlUR  (iSj^iqo^),  French  composer,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  lath  of  April  iS  j)  He  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  painting,  but  afterwards  took  u[)  the  .serious  study 
of  mjsic.  He  entered  the  I'aris  Conservatoire,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long,  because  he  had  espou.'i«l  too  warmly  (he 
cause  of  Wagner  against  his  professor.  He  composed  the 
following  operas:  Surdanapale  (1867),  Le  Dtrnitr  jour  de 
Pompa  (i86g),  Dimilri  (1876),  La  Reine  Bertke  (1878),  Le 
CAcaaficr/eM  (1885),  X.aiicef0(  (1900).  He  also  wrote  indchatal 
music  to  Bamlet,  a  qrmpbony,  and  other  works.  Joncilm* 
admliathm  Ibr  Wagaer  aamted  itself  lather  ia  a  auHlGal  thaa  a 
dranatle  aenae.  The  htflnence  of  the  Gennaa  master^  ctrHer 
style  can  be  traced  in  his  operas.  Jonciires,  however,  adhered 
to  the  recognized  forms  of  the  French  opera  and  did  not 
nicjiji.!  his  works  according  to  the  later  developments  of  the 
Wa^jiierian  "  music  drama."  He  may  in<lecd  be  said  to  have 
Liecii  at  least  as  much  influenced  by  Gounod  as  by  Wapncr. 
I' rum  1S71  he  was  musical  critic  for  La  Libtrti.  lie  died  OD 
the  .'6lh  of  October  iiyo;^. 

JONES.  ALFRED  OILPIN  (1634-1906),  Canadian  politician, 
was  bom  at  Weymooth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  September  1814.  tbe 
son  of  Guy  C  Jonca  ol  Yarmouth,  aad  graadaoa  of  a  United 
Empire  I>oyallat.  In  t86s  he  oppowd  tbe  federatloa  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  and,  in  his  anger  at  the  cefusal  of 
the  British  government  to  repeal  such  portions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  as  referred  to  Nova  S<otia,  made  a  speech 
which  won  for  him  the  name  of  Haul-down-ibc-flag  Jones.  He 
walNBaByyaaBaaMBibaroltheFadenlfhrliaaKnt,  and 
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fovernment.  Largely  owiag  to  his  influence  the  Liberal  party 
refused  in  1878  to  abandon  its  Free  Trade  policy,  an  obstinacy 
which  led  lo  its  defeat  in  that  year.  In  ir>oo  he  was  ap[X)in(cd 
licutcnanl-govccnor  ot  his  native  province,  and  held  this  pouiion 
till  his  death  on  the  isth  of  March  1906. 

JOVBS.  SIR  ALFRED  LEWU  (1845-1909),  British  shipowner, 
«M  born  in  Carroarthcnshiie,  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  managers  of  the  African  Steamship 
OMnpuy  at  Liverpool,  making  several  wyages  to  the  west 
coMt  oi  Africa.  By  the  time  be  mt  tweoty-aia  he  had  riMa 
lo  be  nanafer  of  tbe  Uninm.  Not  iadiiig  lafidait  aeope  ia 
this  post,  he  borrowed  money  to  purchase  two  or  three  imall 
sailing  vessels,  and  started  in  the  shipping  business  on  his  own 
account.  Tlie  venture  succeeded,  and  !ie  made  additions  lo  his 
fleet,  but  after  a  few  years'  successful  tradinR,  realizing  that 
•ailing  ships  were  about  to  be  su[)en.eded  by  jtL-amcrs,  he  sold 
bis  vcskIs.  About  this  time  (1891)  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster 
&  Co., who  purchased  tbebtnineaaof  the  old  African  Steamship 
Company,  offered  him  a  managerial  post.  Thisoffcrhe  accepted, 
•ufaject  to  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  selling  him  a  number  of  their 
•hares,  and  he  thua  acqiiind  «o  iatcnat  in  the  biiiiiifi»  and 
subsequently,  by  further  ihate  pwehaiea,  Itt  ceiitid.  Sm 
further  Steaushit  Limes.  In  1901  he  was  knighted.  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  took  a  keen  interest  in  imperial  affairs,  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Livcrpriol  school  of  tropical 
medicine.  He  acquired  considerable  territorial  interests  in 
West  Africa,  and  ftnancial  inttruiti  in  ni  iny  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  opening  up  and  developing  that  part  of  the  world. 
Be  also  took  the  leading  part  in  opening  up  a  new  line  o(  com- 
munication with  the  West  Indies,  and  atlnulating  the  Jamaica 
iruit  trade  and  tourist  trafBc.  He  died  en  the  1  jth  «f  December 
1909,  leaviaf  iarpe  charitable  bequests. 

torn,  llWiZBB  (tSae^itte),  British  poet,  was  bora  la 
UlfaiflMl,  London,  on  the  sotb  of  January  1820.  His  father, 
who wasof  Welsh  extraction,  wasa  strict  Calvinist,  and  Ebcnezer 
was  edur.Tlcfl  .it  a  d;ill,  rriddlcc  lass  scIichjI.  Thr  rV-ath  of  hii 
father  oblipi'd  hini  id  Ijecomc  a  tlcrk  in  the  oflicc  of  a  tea 
merchant.  Shilli-y  .md  r.irl)  lc  were  his  spiritual  masters,  and 
he  spent  all  liis  sp.irc  time  in  reading  and  writing;  but  he 
developed  an  exaggerated  style  of  thought  and  expression,  due 
partly  to  a  defective  education.  The  unkind  reception  nf  hi-i 
Sludies  of  Sentation  and  Eunt  (1843)  seemed  to  be  the  last  drop 
la  his  bitter  cup  of  life.  Baffled  and  dislieartcncd,  he  destroyed 
Uiaiaavcripts.  HeeanwdhfelMngeaaaaeeomtaataadby 
fiterary  hack  work,  aad  it  waeaataatn  he  was  rapidly  dylogef 
consumption  that  he  wrote  hh  three  remarkable  poems, "  Whiter 
Hymn  to  the  Snow,"  "  Wlien  the  World  h  Burning"  and  "To 
Death."  The  fame  that  these  and  some  oi  the  pieces  in  the 
early  volume  brought  (o  their  author  CMBelOa  lata,  ttdied 
on  tlw  141b  of  September  iSte. 

It  was  net  tin  1870  that  Dante  Gabriel  Roaiettt  prabed  his  work 
hi  Noks  and  Queries.  Kos^-tti'*  example  wa*  followed  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  Theodore  Wattt-Dunton,  who  coniribuicd  some  papers 
on  the  suUcct  to  the  Atkenatum  (September  and  October  1S78), 
and  R.  H.  Sheppaad.  who  edtad  SiHdiu  ^SiMlimmt  fiwf 
b  1879. 

JOmS.  BRNBST  CHARLBS  (1819-1869),  English  Chartist, 
W.1S  Ixjrn  at  Berlin  on  the  2Sth  of  January  1819,  and  educated 
in  C.crm.iny.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  then 
eq'.ji  rry  lo  thcdukeof  Cuml>crland — afterwards kingof  Hanover. 
In  1^38  Jones  came  to  England,  and  in  184 1  published  anony- 
mously Tkt  Wood  Spirit,  a  romantic  novel.  This  was  followed 
by  some  songs  and  poems.  In  1844  he  waa  caikd  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  la  tS4S  he  Joiaed  the  Chartist  agitation, 
qoicUy  beooming  its  amet  pnaainent  ifon,  and  vjatrausfy 
esnying  on  the  peity*s  can^ajga  «i  the  ^lalfonB  Ml  la  the 
press.  His  speeches,  fai  which  he  epcnly  advocaMd  physical 
force,  led  to  his  prosecution,  and  he  was  sentenced  fn  1848  to 

two  years'  impri  nnmrni  for  scd'lion.  While  in  pri-NOn  he  wrote, 
it  is  said  in  his  own  blood  on  leaves  torn  from  a  prayer-book, 
IBs  ~ 


became  the  leader  «r  wbit  tcnalned  of  the  Chartist  party  and 

editor  of  its  organ.  But  be  was  almost  its  only  public  speaker: 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  leading  Chartists,  and 
soon  joined  the  advanced  Radical  party.  Thenceforward  be 
devoted  himself  to  law  and  literature,  writing  novels,  tales  and 
political  songs.  lie  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enter  parliament,  and  was  about  to  contest  Manchester,  witb 
the  certainty  of  being  returned,  when  be  died  there  on  the  >6(k 
of  January  i869>  He  is  believed  to  have  Mciificsd  a  aoasider' 
able  fortune  rather  tbtn  abaadsa  bis  CbaiUst  priadlnki.  Ut 
wife  was  Jane  Atbctlqf}  mi  his  aea,  Uewallya  Atbfilty  Jaifc 
K.C.  (b.  1851),  becasN  a  wcflJcBowa  barrister  aad  Ubetai 
member  of  parliament. 

JONES.  HENRY  (1831-1899).  English  author,  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  whist  under  hi?  nam  dc  gufrre  "  Cavendish,"  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  jnd  of  Novcmln'r  iSji,  luirfi  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  D.  Junes,  a  nu  dical  practitioner.  Ik  ado[>led  his  father's 
profes.sion,  established  himself  in  185)  and  continued  for  sixteen 
years  in  practice  in  London.  The  father  was  a  keen  devotee  el 
whist,  andundcrhiscyelhesonbccamecariy  in lileafood player. 
He  wasa  mcmherofaimflal whist  dttba,aaMngthemtbe"  Caven- 
dish."  and  ia  sMs  apBeaied  Ns  frMikt  ti  WUU,  HtM  cai 
txphuud  h  ■■CBSVM&*,'*  wUA  waa  defined  to  become  iba 
leading  authority  as  to  the  practice  of  the  game.  This  work 
was  followed  by  treatises  on  the  laws  ui  piquet  and  ccart^ 
"  Cavendi-h  "  alio  wrote  on  billiards,  lawn  tennis  and  croquet, 
and  contributed  ariii ies  on  whist  and  other  games  to  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  /incyu'f  Ji .1  Bntiniiiica.  "  "Cavendish  '  was  not 
a  law-maker,  but  he  codiiicd  and  commented  upon  the  laws  which 
had  been  made  during  many  generations  of  card-playing."  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  his  character  waa  the  luaaer 
la  which  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  improvcmcotshlhillavaaiila 
tame.  He  dkd  00  the  loth  of  February  ifloo. 

JOm,  nOIBT  ABIHUB  (1851-  ).  English  diamatkU 
was  born  at  GrandborouaJi,  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  stth  «i 
September  1851  the  son  of  Silvanus  Jones,  a  farmer.  He  Iwcaa 
to  earn  his  living  early,  his  sp.nrc  time  being  given  to  htcrary 
pursuits.  He  was  twenty-seven  before  his  first  piece,  Oniy 
Bound  Ihf  Corner,  was  produced  at  the  Exeter  Theatre,  but  wit  bin 
four  years  of  his  debut  as  a  dramatist  he  scored  a  great  success  by 
The  Silver  King  (November  1882),  written  with  Henry  Herman,  a 
melodrama  produced  by  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Princess's  Theatre^ 
lu  financial  success  enabled  the  author  lo  write  a  play  "  tA 

t lease  himself."  SauiU  ami  Sinturt  {liSiit  which  ran  for  tma 
undred  nights,  placed  aa  the  stage  a  picture  efmiddleKlamltfo 
and  rcIigioB  ia  a  eountiy  town,  and  the  introduction  of  tba 
religious  element  raised  considerable  outcry.  The  author  de« 
fended  himself  in  an  article  publisherl  in  the  yincUfi!:h  i  ir.tury 
(January  1S85),  taking  for  ins  siartir.g  point  a  quoiitiun  from 
the  preface  to  Molierc's  Tcrliqh.  His  next  serious  piece  was 
The  SlMleman  (1889],  followed  by  Judck  (i8^>o),  both  power- 
ful plays,  which  crilablishcd  his  reputation.  L.atcr  plays  were 
The  Daneint  C»>/  (1891),  The  Crusaders  (1891),  The  BatMe  SJup 
(1893),  The  Tempter  (1893),  The  Masqueraders  (i 894), FAcCastf  oj 
RtbiUious  SusOH  C1894),  Tke  Triumph  oJ  tilt  fhitittim*  (i49S)* 
Uidiada»dldtLoaAn^{it^),  The  Rtgn^tCcmtiy  {it^Si.TM 
Pkyskian  (1897),  Tie  Liars  (1897),  Coraec  SMh  (1899),  Tk$ 
Uanennret  of  Jane  (1899),  The  LocAryr*  Carnival  (1900),  Mrs 
Dane's  Defence {ic^oo).  The  Prince ts's  Xese  (i(>o2),  CAjnic  the  tdoi 
(190J),  Wkilrd-ashing  Julia  (1003),  Jaicph  hnlr.r.flcj  ( 1  go^l,  The 
Chexdliir  (1904),  &C.  A  uniform  edition  of  hi',  \>\.i\s  began  ',0  be 
issued  in  1891;  and  his  own  views  of  dramatic  art  have  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  in  lectures  and  cssays«  ceDcded  ia 
1895  as  The  Kenascrnce  of  the  English  Drama. 

JONES,  INIOO  (iS73-«'isi)-  English  architect, 
called  the  "  English  Falladio,"  the  son  cf  a  doth-sroriMr. 
bom  te  loadoB  «■  the  isth  «f  July  I57J.  ItisiUtcdlbath* 
was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  but  at  any  rate  his  talent  for  draw! nc 
attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Howard,  eari  of  Arunda 
(some  say  William,  3rd  carl  of  Pembroke),  through  whose  help ba 
went  to  study  Undscape>painting  in  Italy.  His  preference ) 
tflUMfetteditadftoi 
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of  PallaJio,  he  icquirtd  «i  Venice  such  a  reputation  that  in  1604 
be  was  invited  by  thri!,tian  IV.  to  Denmark,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  designed  ihe  two  grai  royal  palsces  of  Rosenborg  and 
Fredchksborg.  In  the  following  year  be  accompanied  Anne  of 
Dcamark  to  the  court  of  James  I.  of  Eagland,  where,  besides 
bdoc  appointed  architect  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry,  be«w 
— ptoyed  !•  Mpplyiag  the  designs  and  decorations  of  the  CMUt 

ftbiti  wpvtyoc-fcwl  tttojfd  bwBdhp  by  Jmm  I.,  ami 
engaged  to  prepare  designsfor  a  new  palace  at  NN'bitehall.  In  i6ao 
he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  investigate  the  origin  of  Stone- 
her.ge.  when  lie  came  to  the  absurd  conciusj<in  ; h:it  it  had  been  a 
Roman  temple.  Shortly  afterwards  he  wjs  ^ipjxiuucd  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  ihc  repair  of  St  Paul's,  l)ut  ihc  work  was 
not  begun  till  16^3.  Under  Charles  I.  be  enjoyed  the  same  offices 
as  utKlcr  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  capacity  of  designer  of  the 
masques  be  came  into  coUiuo  with  Ben  Jonson,  who  frequently 
made  him  the  butt  of  hia  iaUMk  After  tbe  Gvil  War  Jones  was 
forced  to  p>y  heavy  fine* as m cowtkr nd  nBginwit.  Uedicd 
in  poverty  en  the  sth  of  ji^y  i^i* 

A  list  of  the  principal  btnUiiigs  designed  by  Jones  b  given  In 
Dalbway's  edition  of  Walpole's  AnetdoUt  tf  fatmlint,  and  for  an 
estimate  of  him  as  an  architect  mc  Fcrguaaon's  Uittory  of  klodtrn 
ArckiUctuTt.  The  Ankiutturc  ef  PaUodio,  in  4  books,  by  Inigo 
Jones,  appeared  in  1 715;  The  Moil  Salable  Antiquity  ef  l',ree.t  Priltun. 
tailed  Stonehente,  restored  by  Inito  Jones,  in  lf>55  ^cd.  with  memoir. 

eK ";  the  Petinns  of  Inic/J  Jour;,  tiy  \V.  Kini.  in  fjij;  and  Jlu 
HI  cf  Jni£o  Jonei,  h\  ]  Wart,  i.i  I7>7.    Sec  alxj  G.  II.  fiiruh. 
m  Ckurches  of  the  A' 17/.'«  and  X  i  JIIlk  Ctnluruj  (i8«j6); 
'    W.  i.Loftie./Nico  Jones  and  WrtmtmAtXmmidDteHm^M§iirm 
AKmilKtiin  im  Enihnd  (1893). 

JOKES.  JOHN  (c.  iSoo-iSS;),  Engjbih  Mt  conector,  was  bom 
about  1800  in  or  near  London.  He  was  apprenticed  to  ft  tailor, 
and  about  1835  opened  a  shop  of  his  own  in  the  WCSt'COd  of 
London.  la  1850  he  was  able  to  retire  from  active  itunagrment 
vithnlnfefovtuBe.  Whenqalteayoangmaahehadb^nto 
flAcct  articles  of  terfM.  The  rooms  over  his  shop  in  which  he 
at  fint  lived  were  soon  crowded,  and  even  the  bedrooms  of  his 
new  house  in  Piccadilly  were  filled  with  art  ircasuns.  His 
collection  was  v.ilued  at  approximately  £250,000.  Jones  died 
in  London  on  the  7lh  of  January  1SS2,  leaving  his  pictures, 
furniture  and  objects  of  nrt  tothc  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  Catalotue  of  the  Jones  B(r,uc:.l  ua^  |  '  '  '  j  hj  thf  lllHrniW  in 
l(Uf2i  and  a  Uaiidbook,  with  mcmuu,  in  i&d^ 

JOm,  JOHN  PADL  (i747>i792),  Amcffcaa  naval  officer, 

was  horn  on  the  6th  of  July  1747,  on  the  estate  of  Arbigland.  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkbean  and  the  stcwartry  of  Kirkcudbr;(;lii. 
Scotland.  His  father,  John  Paul,  was  gardener  to  Rohcrt  Craik, 
a  member  of  parliament;  and  his  mother,  jean  MarrlulT,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Highlander,  ^'oung  John  rnul,  at  the  age  of 
tweKe,  became  shipmaster's  apprentice  to  a  mcrdiant  of  Whitc- 
kavcn,  named  Younger.  At  seventeen  he  ah^yed  as  second 
mMt  and  in  tho  nest  year  aa  fint  mat*  ia  me  «(  Ma  anater's 
^Nurftj  on  bdns  lolcaaad  fiOBi  Ma  iadiMtucii,  be  acQuiiod  aa 
iaieicM  in  a  iMp,  and  aa  int  mate  aiade  Mo  voyafes  between 
Jfamaica  and  the  Guinea  cout,  trading  tn  daves.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfie'l  with  (his  kind  of  employment,  he  sold  his  share  in  the 
ship  and  embarked  for  England.  During  the  voyage  both  the 
captain  and  the  m.ite  died  of  fever,  and  John  I'aul  took  command 
and  brought  the  :  hip  safely  to  port.  The  owners  pave  him  and 
the  trew  10*!^  of  ihc  cargo;  after  1768,  as  captain  of  one  of  their 
merchantmen,  John  Paul  made  several  voyages  to  America; 
but  for  unknown  rcaaoM  he  tuddehly  gave  up  his  command  to 
live  ia  America  in  poverty  and  ebscuiity  until  1775.  Ouiing 
this  period  be  aniimwl  the  naaie  ef  Jenca,  appaienlly  oat  of 
fCfudfarWOIeJoacs.  a  wealthy  planter  and  prominent  political 
leader  of  Nonb  Carolina,  who  had  befriended  John  I'aul  in  his 
days  of  poverty. 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies.  John  Paul  Jones  was  commissioned  as  a  first  lieutenant 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  on  the  a^nd  of  December  1775.  In 
1776  he  participated  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  island  of 
Jlcw  notddcBCB.  aad  aa  ranndw  im  of  the  **  FiovidcKe  " 


and  then  of  the  "  Alfred  "  he  cruised  between  Bermuda  and 
Nova  Scotia,  inflicting  much  damage  on  British  shipping  and 
fisheries.  On  the  loth  of  October  1776  he  was  promoted  captain. 
On  the  ist  of  November  1777  he  sailed  in  the  slocp-of-war 
"  Ranger  "  for  France  with  despatches  for  the  American  com- 
miiitonm,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Burgoync  and  asking 
that  Jones  should  be  supplied  with  a  swift  frigate  for  harassing 
the  ooeeu  of  England.  Failing  to  aecnre  a  fiigat^  Jonca  aatled 
from  Br»tinthe*'Raa|cr'*oatbenthof  i^pdl  i79t.  Afaw 
daya  later  ha  aaiptiaad  die  garrisons  of  tha  two  fcrta  commanding 
the  liaitear  el  WUtchaven,  a  port  «ith  wUrh  he  was  familiar 
from  fwyhood,  spiked  the  guns  and  made  an  un.sucir4sful  attempt 
to  fire  the  shipping.  Four  days  thereafter  he  encountered  the 
British  sloop-of-war  "  Drake,"  a  vessel  slightly  !,  jp<nor  to  his  in 
fighting  capacity,  and  after  an  hour's  engagement  the  British 
ship  struck  her  colours  and  was  taken  to  Brest.  By  this  exploit 
Jones  became  a  great  hero  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  French,  just  begin* 
ning  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  With  the  rank  of  commodore  lie 
maaowputatthebMHlafAaquadiaaef fiveaUpa.  Hh  Bagihlp^ 
the  «•  Drnmi,*' a  ift4^t«d  Bnt  ladiBBaB,  waa  te-aamed  ^  Mb 
the  "  Bonheoime  Ridurd,"  as  a  complincnt  to  Benjamin  Fiaak* 
lin,  whose  Poor  RiehanTs  Almanac  was  then  popular  in  France. 
On  till-  14th  of  .August  the  five  ships  sailed  from  L'Oricnt,  accom- 
panied by  two  French  jirivaiccrs.  Several  of  the  French  com- 
manders under  Jones  proved  insubordinate,  and  the  privateers 
and  three  of  the  men-of-war  soon  deserted  him.  With  the  others, 
however,  he  continued  to  lake  prizes,  and  even  planned  to  attack 
the  port  of  Lcith,  but  was  prevented  by  unfavourable  winds.  On 
the  eveiung  of  the  33rd  of  September  the  three  men-of-war 
siidttodtm  BiitiihaNa4f'tMr,the"Scapia"aad  the"CouatHa 
of  giail— 1^."  off  Fliiiitmniuli  liaad.  The  "AHaaw,* 
cmnnaadad  bgr  Ck^taia  Laadah^  OHda  ad;  leavtag  dtt ''•aft' 
horame  Richard"  and  the  "  MUa^to  engage  the  EngthhoMa. 

Jones  cnK.iged  the  greatly  superior  "  Sorapis,"  and  after  a  des- 
perate battle  of  three  and  a  half  hours  compelled  the  Knglish  ship 
to  surrender.  The  "  Countess  of  Scarbrough  "  had  meanwhile 
Struck  to  the  more  formidable  "  Pallas."  Jones  transferred  his 
men  and  supplies  to  the  "  Saaptt,"  aad  the aett day  (he  "  Bm^ 
bomme  Richard  "  sank. 

During  the  following  year  Jones  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Paria.  Louia  XVL  gave  him  a  fitldrhilied  awotd  and 
the  royal  Older  ef  mXtary  aufk,  aad  made  him  Aaoaltr  of 
Ftaace.  Eady  ia  iTti  JoaM  fCtaoMd  ttt  AaMilea  lo  aecaaa 
a  new  command.  Congrma  offered  Um  the  eoaunaad  of  Ihe 
"  Amerit  a,"  a  frigate  then  building,  but  the  vessel  was  shortly 
afterwards  given  to  France.  In  Noveml>er  178?  he  was  sent  to 
I'aris  a,s  agent  for  the  pri/.es  captured  in  i;urof>ean  waters  under 
his  own  command,  and  although  he  gave  much  attention  to 
social  affairs  and  engaged  in  several  private  business  enter- 
prises, he  was  very  successful  in  collecting  the  puije  mooqr. 
Early  in  1787  he  returned  to  America  and  rcccfrod  a  foid 
medal  from  Congnaa  ia  noogniiion  of  his  services. 

la  1788  Jeaaaoatctad  dm  aorviee  of  the  empress  Oatheiiae  of 
RuMia,  awwbig  Ua  intention,  however,  "  to  preKrve  the  000. 
ditioe  of  an  Amcffcaa  dtiecn  and  officer."  As  a  rear-admiral  he 
look  part  in  the  naval  campaign  in  the  I.iman  (an  arm  of  the 
Black  Sea,  into  which  How  the  Hug  and  Dnieper  rivers)  against 
the  Turks,  but  the  jcal mus  intrigues  of  Ruisiati  ofTicers  Caused 
him  to  be  recalled  to  St  Petersburg  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
being  transferred  to  a  command  in  the  North  Sea.  Here  he  w  as 
compelled  to  lemain  in  idleness,  while  rival  ofTiccrs  plotted 
against  Urn  aad  even  amliciously  assailed  his  private  character, 
la  AafUBt  i7<9  he  left  St  FMcnbaig  a  hiUcrbr  disappointed 
man.  la  May  1790  he  arrived  fai  Fana,  irivn  ha  fcnaiaed  la 
retirement  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  allhomh  IM  onda  several 
efforts  lo  re-enter  the  Russian  service. 

Undue  exertion  and  exposure  had  wasted  his  strength  before 
he  reached  the  prime  of  life,  .ind  after  an  illness,  in  which  he 
was  attended  by  the  queen's  physician,  he  died  on  the  iSth  of 
July  179s.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  St  Louis  cemetery 
for  foreiga  Pntestants,  the  funeral  espenaes  being  paid  from 
the  piiwal*  pane  of  Ficnmc  Fiaacoia  Siiaaioaaaa,  tha  hiB|> 
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oommunry.  In  Ihc  confusion  during  the  following  years  the 
burial  place  of  Paul  Jones  wn.s  [orKOticn;  but  in  June  iSqq 
General  Horace  Porter,  American  amhavsador  to  France, 
began  a  systcm.itic  search  for  ihc  body,  and  after  excavations  on 
the  site  ol  ihc  old  Proiesiant  cemetery,  now  covered  with  houses, 
•  leaden  coffin  was  discovered,  which  contained  the  body  in  a 
remarkable  stile  of  preservation.  In  July  igos  a  fleet  of 
AoMtkaa  mc-aliva  cuiied  the  body  t»  AwMiwIii,  wbere  it 
MW  icau  in  ««  of  tlw  bmUinp  cf  lh«  wvil  Miilaay. 

Jooea  was  a  seaman  of  great  bnvcfy  md  technical  alnlity, 
but  over- jealous  of  his  reputation  and  inclined  to  be  querulous 
and  boastful.  The  charges  by  ihc  Knglish  that  he  was  a  piratL' 
were  particularly  galling  to  him.  A'lhou^'h  of  unprcixj .  .cssi:if; 
appearance,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  height  arnl  sliRl.iiy  njund-shouldcrcd, 
he  was  noted  for  his  pleasant  manners  and  was  welcomed  into 
tte  ami  briBbnt  OMMS  of  Eanpe. 

Romann  baa  played  «hh  the  memoiy  flf  Fad  Jones  to  such  an 
catem  that  few  accounts  of  his  life  are  correct.  Of  the  earfy  bio< 
graphie*  the  best  are  Sherburne's  (London.  i83S).  chiefly  a  collection 

of  Jones's  coiTC6(K>iidencc ;  the  Janrltt-TayloT  CoUtction  (New  York, 
1830),  coniainin;:  nmnfrou^  cvtr.m*  from  hi*  lcttrr<  ,ind  ii>tirn.il«; 
and  the  lite  by  A  S.  Mai  K. n/ic  \i.U  ,  Niw  York,  1M4'.).  In 
recent  year*  a  numl)er  of  new  bic^raphiea  have  appeared,  inr  ludiiiR 
A.  C.  Bucira  (3  vols.,  iqoo).  the  tnatworthineis  of  which  has  bcm 
discredited,  and  Hutchins  Hapiood'a  In  the  Riverside  Biographical 
Series  (ivdi)*  The  life  by  Cyrus  Townacad  Body  ta  tht  "  Cveat 
CiNnmuden  Series  "  (1900)  n  perfaapa  the  best. 

jam*  WCHAEL  (d.  1640),  British  soMicr.  His  father  was 
UbImp  «f  Kilfailoc  in  Ireland.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  English 
CSvfl  War  he  wa3  studying  law,  but  he  aoon  took  service  in 
UiewMyof  thekioginlnJand.  HewMpracnt  witbOnnondc's 
■my  in  manyof  the  riprtifipw  and  combnta  «f  the  devasuting 
IlUi  War,  but  upoo  the  conchision  of  the  "  Irish  Cessation  " 
(see  OutONDZ,  James  Butl^k.  DriCE  or)  he  resolved  to  leave 
the  king's  service  for  ih.u  ..f  :l'c  pnrliamcnt,  in  which  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  hi'^  aitiviiy  an<l  skill.  In  the  Welsh 
War,  and  esp<  i  ially  at  the  last  great  victory  at  Rcmton  Heath, 
Jones's  cavalry  wa.s  always  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Royalists, 
and  in  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made  governor  of  Chester 
when  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Soon 
aftenmtds  Jones  was  sent  again  to  the  Iriah  War,  in  ibe  capacity 
«f  CMmnnderja<faief.  Ue  began  his  work  by  ieaf|Odililag 
the  amy  in  the  ari^boiuhood  of  IHiUiii,  and  for  tome  time  he 
canicd  on  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  necessarily  more  concerned 
for  his  supfJies  than  for  a  xnctory.  But  at  Dungan  Hill  he 
obtained  a  complete  success  ovi-r  the  army  of  Cci.ir.il  Prtstcn. 
and  though  the  war  was  by  no  mc.ins  ended,  Jones  was  ublf  lo 
hold  a  large  tract  of  country  for  the  parli.TmciU.  But  on  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  war  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  and 
garrison  after  garrison  fell  to  Ormbndc's  Royalists.  Soon  Jones 
was  shut  up  in  Dublin,  and  then  followed  a  stcgc  which  was 
regarded  both  io  England  and  Ireland  >Mih  the  most  inten&e 
intciest.  On  the  and  oi  Auguit  1649  the  Duiilia  guiiioii 
idievad  itidf  by  the  b^Uaat  action  of  Ratharincs.  b  «Mdi 
the  loyal  amy  was  practically  destroyed.  A  fortnight  lattr 
Cromwdl  faindcd  with  heavy  reinforteroents  from  England. 
Junr^,  his  lieutenant-general,  trmk  the  field;  but  on  the  iglh 
of  December  1649  he  died,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign. 

JONES.  OWEN  (1741-1814),  Welsh  antiquary,  was  born 
on  the  3rd  of  September  1741  at  Lknvihangel  Glyn  y  Myvyr  in 
Denbighshire.  In  1760  he  entered  the  service  of  a  Loikdon 
firm  of  furriers,  to  wboae  butfncas  he  ultioiatdy  iscoeeded. 
He  had  tnm  boyhood  Miidied  Wdtb  UtmuiK,  and  later 
devoted  thne  attd  money  to  Its  coOeetkm.  Assisted  by  Edward 
William  of  Glamorgan  (lolo  Morg.vnv.g'i  r.:v!  Dr  Owen  Pughc,  he 
publijlicd,  at  a  co^t  of  more  than  £ioco,  the  vstU-known  Myxyricn 
An  li 'Ti:v  of  H'i)/fi  (i8oi-iKo7),  a  collection  of  pieces  dating 
from  the  6th  lo  the  14th  century.  The  manuscripts  which  be 
had  brought  together  arc  deposited  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  material  not  utilised  in  the  Atyvyrian  Anhaioloty  amounts 
to  too  vohunea,  '"^■*r*";  16,000  pages  of  vcne  and  15,300 
pupa  «f  pnaeL  JoM  ws  tha  iMBder  ol  the  Cwyaaddicioa 


Society  (1772)  in  London  for  the  cnrour.iKt  nu-^,!  of  Welsh 
studies  and  literature;  and  he  began  in  1S05  a  mi!><.cllany — the 
Great — of  which  only  one  volume  appeared.  An  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Davydd  ob  Cu  ilym  was  also  issued  al  his  espcase. 
He  died  on  the  a6th  of  December  l8t4tthilhlMfaHtpMdMata 
Upper  Thames  Street,  London. 

JOm^OWEN  (1809-1S74).  British  architect  and  art  decont- 
tor,  ton  of  Owen  Jooct,  a  Welsh  antiqaaty,  «aa  boa  fai  Londoa. 
After  ao  appecatioeiUp  of  shi  yean  hi  an  arddloa^  «Aeo^ 
he  travcUcd  for  four  years  in  Italy,  Greece.  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Spain,  making  a  special  study  of  the  Alhambra.  On  his 
return  to  Knglanrl  in  1H56  he  busiL-d  himself  in  his  prof<-ssional 
work.  His  forte  was  interior  decoration,  for  which  his  formula 
was:  "  Form  without  colour  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul  " 
lie  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  works  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1S51  and  was  responsible  for  the  general  decoration  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Along  with  Digby  Wyatt* 
Jones  collected  the  casts  of  works  of  art  with  which  the  pataiOi 
wasfiikd.  HediedinLoiKioaoatlie  t9lhof  April  1S74. 

Owen  Jones  was  described  ta  the  BnOitr  lor  1874  aa  **  the  moM 
potent  apostle  of  colour  that  .irrhitn:iur.it  Rngland  hat  had  in 
these  diiys."  His  range  of  artiviiy  is  to  be  traced  in  his  Works: 
Plans,  Elevations  and  Details  of  ihr  Alhanibm  ( 1  Hj5-t8.;<|l.  in  whirh  he 
wa^a^si^tcd  by  M.\l.  <joury  mm\  C..iy.inh"s;  Dew^r.i  f  r  Mosaic  and 
Teistlated  Pastments  (1842) :  J'olychromatic  Ornamrnt  of  Italy  (ll^s); 
An  Attempt  to  Dtfin*  the  Pnntifiet  xehUk  rmUalt  Ikt  Employmtta  if 
Ceteur  in  Decentht  Arts  (1852);  Ifandbmtk  lo  Ike  Atkombra  Ctmrt 
(1854);  Grammar  oj  Ornamrnt  (1856),  a  very  Important  work;  Oat 
Thousand  and  One  Initial  Letter i\liki±);  Heirn  Hundred  and  7W 
UoHopanu  (1864);  and  Exampltt  0/  Ckineu  OrnMutU  (i967>. 

JIMIB.  BICRAltD  (1790-1855),  Engliah  econonUit.  wai 

born  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  son  <^  a  soUcttor,  he  was  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  abandoneil  the  i'lea  of  thr 
law  and  took  orders  soon  after  leaving  rambridge.  Fur  several 
years  he  held  curacies  in  Siis-.ex  and  Kent.    In  he  was 

appointed  professor  of  political  economy  al  King's  College, 
London,  resigning  this  post  la  1835  to  succeed  T.  R.  Malthus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the  East  locSa 
College  at  Hajleybury.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  commuta- 
lion  of  titlics  fat  1936  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  tithe 
commiialoner,  an  office  which  he  filled  till  1851.  He  was  for  some 
time,  also,  a  charity  comni-ssioner.  He  died  at  Ilailcybury, 
shortly  after  he  had  resigned  his  professorship,  on  the  }6th  of 
January  1855.  In  Junes  published  his  Essay  on  Ike  Dislri- 
htttion  p/  HV  J '//<  (!  Tul  on  the  Soiuces  oJ  Taxation,  his  most  important 
rk    itt  i!  he  ^howed  UmBelf  a  thocoaigh^floiof  critic  «f  the 

Kicardian  system. 

Jonrs's  method  is  inductive ;  his  conclusions  are  founded  on  a  wide 
observation  of  contemiKirary  farts,  aided  by  the  study  of  hittory. 
The  »otld  he  profesv-d  to  Mudy  m.iv  not  an  im.if;in-iry  world,  in- 
habited by  abstract  "economic  men,"  but  the  real  world  with  the 
different  forms  which  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  land,  and.  in 
genecal.  the  ccmtfitions  of  produnion  and  distribution,  assume  at 
dUtaiat  times  ami  places.  His  rcoognitmn  of  such  difTrreot 
systems  of  life  in  communities  occupying  different  stages  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  led  to  his  proposal  of  what  he  called  a 
"piiliiirjl  rtonomy  <A  nations."  This  was  a  protest  aRciinst  tS^ 
pmrtirc  r.f  Hiking  the  e\i  e|itl  in,i!  'Mte  of  f.irtv  ut.irh  t  xi  -ti.  ar.l 
IS  iridi  I  li  ii:.[>'  ]>.irti.illv  r<-, ill/I  t',  in  ."i  »-nnll  corner  of  our  pl.in'  t 
a.s  rcprcM-nting  the  uniform  type  of  human  societies,  and  ignoniHi 
the  effect*  of  the  caily  Wnwry  and  special  devehipnwat  of  each 
community  as  Mmuenaag  its  eeoaomic  pheaeaena.  tooes  la 
markable  lorhisficcdom fnawesaggeiation and  one-sidc  it  «t aiemeat; 
thus,  whilst  hoMing  Malthus  m,  perhaps,  undue  esteem,  hr  dcclinn 
to  accept  the  propasilion  that  an  incrrasr  of  the  means  ei(  -  ub-^i' fence 
is  ncccs&arily  followed  by  an  increase  r>f  (wpuUtion;  anri  tie  niain- 
tains  what  is  utvloubtedly  true,  that  with  the  growth  of pepulatioa. 
in  all  Well-governed  and  prosperous  ttaMI^  the COMnaM  OVCT  fooA 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases. 

A  coUcctsd  aditioa  of  JoMsraiMlibiiith  a^nhea  fay  W.Whavrik 
was  published  ia  1899. 

JONES.  THOMAS  RUPERT  (1819-  ),  English  Reoki|^ 
and  palaeontok>gisl,  was  bora  in  London  on  the  ist  of  October 
i8ig.  While  al  a  private  school  at  Dminster,  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  geology  by  the  foiaib  that  are  so  abandant  in  the 
Liaa  tpMiries.  In  t.'-.is  he  waa  appKaticcd  to  a  snrfMa  at 
TuBtan,  and  he  tmoff^td  hh  ■pprmticwhjp  ia  114a 
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Newbury  in  Berkshire.  He  was  then  engaged  in  practice  mainly 
fa  Loodoii,  till  in  1849  he  mt  upaiated  assistant  tecxeUiy 
(0  the  GcologiBd  SKhty  of  Loadoa.  la  186a  he  was  made 
ptafcUBT  tt  HKHao  lie  Sfljfal  MUtaiy  CoBctti,  Stadhnnt. 
navfng  ifevetcd  l£  eifiedil  inntlira  to  foMfl  inlcfocoa,  he  DOW 
hcci.Tie  (he  highest  a u t hoil^  Ib  England  on  the  Foraminifera 
anil  KntDmostraca.  He  edited  the  3nd  edition  of  Mantcll's 
Uedjh  rf  Ofj.'iL"!  (1854),  the  3rd  edition  of  Maiitell's  Geolopcal 
Excursions  round  Ike  Isle  of  Wight  (1854),  and  the  7th  edition 
of  Mantcll's  Winders  of  Geology  (1857);  he  also  edited  the  and 
edition  of  Dixon's  Grdogy  SMttex  (1878).,  He  waa  elected 
P.R.S.  in  1873  and  was  awudedtlMlyclnwdal  by  the  Geologi- 
Sodety  in  iteo.  ForaaayyeatihetnitpedilljriBtcnMcd 
b  the  weAogf  m  Sooth  Afkfca. 

His  pnbtieatibns  include  A  Monopaph  of  the  Entonmtnea  et  Ikt 
CftUutOUS  PiirmatioH  ef  En[Utnd  (l*ataeont<»ranh.  Soc.,  1849); 
A  MoitQtnph  «f  Ike  Tertiary  EHlamotlraca  of  Entfamd  nbid.  1857); 
A  Monopvpk  of  Ihe  Fosstl  Eitheria*  (ibid.  1862);  A  Uonowmpk  of 

Ike  Foraminifera  of  Ike  Crag  (ibid.  1866.  &c.,  with  H.  B.  Brady); 
an-I  nurtifrou*  arttcli's  in  the  AnnaJi  and  Mdry.zir.c  cf  Natural 
History,  the  Geoloticai  Afagatine,  the  Proceedings  cf  the  Geologists' 
Asi«€tation,  and  other  jouniala. 

JONBS*  WILLIAM  ({728-1800},  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Lowidi,  In  Northamptonshiie  on  the  30th  of  July  173^  Bb  was 
descended  from  an  old  Webh  family  snd  one  of  his  pngenltMl 

was  Colonel  John  Jones,  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
cduratfd  at  Charterhouse  Srhool,  .in'!  at  Univcrr.ity  roUegc, 
Oxford.  Then-  a  kindrcti  t.islc  for  music,  as  well  as  a  similarity 
In  regard  to  other  fwinls  of  chnractcr,  led  to  his  close  intimacy 
with  George  Hornc  (qt.),  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  induced  to  study  Hutchinsonian  doctrines.  After 
oblaioing  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1749,  Jones  held  various 
preferments.  la  1777  he  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Naybad,  Suffolk,  sad  on  Uoiae's  apfMiataieat  to  Norwich 
becane  bb  diaplain,  altcrwanb  wiitng  his  Wk.  Bb  vfcange 
became  the  centre  of  a  High  Church  coterie,  and  Jaacthtanclf 
was  a  link  between  the  non-jurors  and  the  Ozfoid  novcmeat. 
He  could  write  intelligibly  on  tbitmie  topics.  He  dbd  on  the 

6th  of  Januar)'  iSoo. 

In  1756  Jones  published  histiactate  ('•^  thf  Catholic  Dxtrim  of  the 
Trinity,  a  iUatcmoiit  of  Ihe  dnrlrine  from  the  Mutdiiiwjniin  point 
<rf  vicv.',  with  a  »ucrinct  and  .ililr  smniii.irv  of  bititiial  proofs.  1  iiis 
was  followed  in  1763  by  an  Etsa^  oh  Ike  h'lrU  I'nmcipUt  of  Natural 
Phtlos»fky,  in  wbkh  he  maintauned  the  theories  of  HutcnidMii  in 
oppositum  to  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  In  1781  he  dealt  with 
the  same  sulijert  in  PhysiologieaJ  Pisquisilions.  Jonei  was  also  the 
orieinalor  of  the  Brilish  Crttie  (May  1793).  Hi»  collected  works, 
witn  a  life  by  William  Stevens,  appeared  in  1801,  in  la  vols.,  and 
were  condensed  into  6  vols,  in  iHio.  A  life  <jf  Iune«,  forming  pt.  5 
of  the  Biography  oj  Engfith  Divines,  was  publiJicd  in  1849. 

JOXn,  m  WILLIAM  (1746-1794)1  British  Orientalist  and 
farist,  wia  bon  la  London  on  the  aStli  «(  Ssptwiber  S748. 
He  distinguished  himeelf  at  Hamw,  tad  dwfag  bb  bM  thiie 

years  there  applied  him.v^If  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
leaching  himself  the  rudiments  of  Arabic,  and  reading  Hebrew 
with  toierable  ea.sf.  In  his  vacinnns  he  improved  his  acquain- 
tance with  French  and  Italian.  In  1764  Jones  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  where  be  continued  to  study  Oriental 
literature,  and  perfected  himself  in  Persian  and  Arabic  by  the  aid 
of  a  Syrian  Mirza,  whom  he  had  discovered  and  brought  from 
London.  He  added  to  hb  fcnowfcdge  of  Bebcew  and  made 
OBnoMwabb  pragreM  in  ItaHaa,  SjiaBith  and  Poitaguese. 
Ha  b«^  tbo  itttdy  ol  Chfawte,  aad  aiade  himself  master  of 
Ibe  radical  cbaractera  of  that  Iniguage.  During  five  years  be 
partly  lUpportcd  himself  by  acting  as  tutor  to  L.ord  Aitborpc, 
afterwards  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  in  1 766  he  obtained  a 
fcllu\^-ship.  Though  but  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  he  was  already 
becoming  famous  as  an  Orientalist,  and  when  Christian  VII.  of 
Denmark  visited  England  in  1768,  bringing  with  him  a  life  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  Persian,  Jones  w.t.s  requested  to  translate  the 
MS.  into  French.  The  translation  appeared  in  1770,  with  an 
iatBodoctkn  iwntainim  a  dsacription  oi  Asia  aad  a  short 
bhtwyolPiirfa.  TbbifMfotioMdiaAaaBawjnrbya  Tnistf 
Mr  la  #alri«  ariMdll,  aad  by  a  ncacb  awtiial  Uaadaibn  of 
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the  odes  of  Hafiz.  In  1771  he  published  s  DitHtUkm  svr  la 
UlUntt$re  orienUUt,  defending  Osford  schobta  afainkt  the 
ctiliebais  made  by  Anquetil  Da  ftrron  in  the  hUtedMCtlon  to  his 
trenshlmn  nf  thr  ymif  dmftt  In  the  same  year  appeared  hb 
C^w sssr  «f  fhf  Arsfaa  leitfiMfr.  In  1773  Jones  pnhlbbcd  a 
volume  of  Poems,  Chiefly  Translations  from  Asiatiek  Langmget, 
together  vnth  Two  Essays  en  Ihe  Poetry  of  Eastern  Nations  and 
on  Ihe  Arts  commonly  (lilted  Imilulivr,  and  in  1774  a  trratise 
entitled  Poeseot  Asiali<.(P  commentaSnnum  libri  sex,  which  defi- 
nitely confirmed  his  authority  as  an  Orirntal  schblar. 

Finding  that  some  more  finar<  iaily  luofitablc  occupation  was 
necessary,  Jones  devoted  I.  i-isclf  with  bis  customary  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middb 
Temple  in  1 774.  He  studied  not  mcfc|y  like  tecbafcalitfaib  bat 
the  ahlhaepby,  of  bw,  aad  irithhi  two  years  had  acqniiad  w 
con«ib(BbhatepatBtbBl]iatfaewa8ini776  appointed  eoaini^ 
sloner  in  bankruptcy.  Besides  writing  an  Essay  on  the  Ltm  tf 
Bailments,  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  both  in  England  and 
America,  Jones  translated,  in  1778,  thespeccht*  of  Isaeus  on  the 
Athenian  right  of  inheritance.  In  1780  he  »ms  a  parliamentary 
candidate  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  hut  withdrew  from 
the  contest  before  the  day  of  election,  as  he  found  he  had  no 
Cbaaoa  of  suc^r'5^  owing  to  his  Liberal  opinions,  especially  on 
Iba  qiucstioas  of  the  American  War  and  of  the  abve  trade.  ' 

In  t)€|S  was  published  hb  tianslatioa  ol  tbe  MVea  aacbat 
Aiifafc  poeaH  caUed  MeoltaMf.  la  the  auae  yclt  be  «»  op* 
pointed  Judge  of  the  anpiefae  eoiut  of  Jvdlcatare  at  Chkvtta, 
then  "  Fort  William,"  and  was  knighted.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  India  he  founded,  in  January  17S4,  thr  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
of  which  he  remained  president  till  hii,  death.  Convinced  .tt  he 
was  of  the  great  importance  of  consulting  the  Hindu  legal 
authorities  in  the  original,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
and  undertook,  in  1788,  the  colossal  task  of  compiling  a  digest 
of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  law.  This  he  did  not  live  to  com* 
plete,  but  be  published  the  admirable  beginnings  of  it  in  his 
inttilutes  oJ  Hindu  La-^e,  or  the  Ordinances  of  Mann  (1794);  his 
U^ummtim  Lam  ^Smcemiuml*  Pnptrta  k  ImmMrnj  and  hb 

compktod  bb  tTinmHnn  of  UlidBaals  moat  bmooa  dtam, 
SakwOald.  Re  abe  traasbted  the  collection  of  fables  eatttbd 

the  Hitopcdisa,  tlic  CUr.rn^  ami  consirlerablc  portions  of  the 
Vcdas,  bc:>id>.'s  ciJitin^  the  text  of  Kdlid&sa's  poem  Eitutamkara. 

He  was  a  large  contribotor  abo  to  bb  iocbty^  viumm  of 

Asiatic  Researches. 

His  unremitting  literary  lalvours,  together  with  his  heavy 
judicial  work,  told  on  bis  health  after  a  ten  ycaia'  loitdcnce  in 
Bengal;  and  be  died  at  Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  Apifl  1794-  An 
ezuaoniiBacy  hngubt,  knowinc  thirteen  langaans  well,  and 
having  a  awdsiate  arqniiataifa  with  t«<nty-«i^  othen,  hb 
ran^e  of  i;no«bd|a  «tt  aiflcawui.  At  M,  pioMMr  bi  SraduH 
learning  and  as  founder  of  the  Asbttc  Sodety  be  icwtered  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Hiiuius  accessible  to 
European  scholars,  and  thus  became  the  indirect  cause  of  later 
achievements  in  the  field  oi  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  the  E^t  India 
Company  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  a  statue  in  Calcutta. 

See  the  Memoir  (1804)  by  Lord  Tcignmouth,  published  in  the 
collected  ctlitioQ  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  works. 

JONKOpIMCI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  district  (Un)  of 
JtakOpinc  tjo  m.  S.W.  of  Stackboba  by  raU.  Pop.  (1900), 
33,143.  Itoceapbaaboantifiillnitaonicwhataahcaltlgppoaitiaa 
between  tbe  eoathera  cad  of  lake  Vetter  aad  t««  niall  bkca* 

Roksjii  and  MunksjO.  Two  quarters  of  the  tom,  Sfeaika  Mad 
and  T>-$ka  Mad,  recall  the  time  when  the  site  was  a  aurdi  (modi, 
and  buildings  were  constructed  on  pilcj.  The  residential 
suburbs  among  the  hills,  especially  Dunkch.nll.-.r,  arc  attractive 
and  healthier  than  the  town.  The  church  of  .St  Kristine 
(c.  1650),  the  court-houses,  town-hall,  goverummt  buildings,  and 
high  school,  are  noteworthy.  The  town  is  one  of  the  leading  in* 
duatiial  centres  in  Sweden.  The  match  manufacture,  for  which 
it  b  prinftpitr  taiBOUii  «aa  foaaded  by  Johaa  Edvard  Lund- 
atifloi  bi  1144.  The  wttbawm  brand  ol  atMuU  OadtHtlm 
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(itfety-matchcs)  was  introduced  later.  There  are  also  textile 
BUUtuiacturcs,  paper  ! jciorics  (un  .Munkijo),  and  mecbanifal 
works.  There  is  a  large  firc-arn«  factory  at  Huskvaraa.  5.111  E. 
Water-power  is  supplied  here  by  a  fine  scries  of  falls.  Tbe  hill 
Taberg,  8  m.  S.,  is  a  mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  rising  410  ft.  above 
Um  Murounding  country,  2950  ft.  long  and  147s  >t.  broad,  but 
tht  mrontur  of  iron  is  low  as  compared  wiib  the  rich  ores  of 
MhK  putii  Md  the  dcptwit  a  littk  wockfid.  J«ak4|iin|  is  the 
«Mit  Of  OM  o(  the  dnw  coorts  of  4peal  in  SaMto. 

Jtekdping  received  the  e«riie*t  eztaat  Swedish  chatter  to  1 184 
from  Magnus  I.  The  castle  is  mentioned  in  ii6j,wben  Waldemar 
Birgcrssnn  mrirricd  the  Danish  pririccis  Sophia.  j6nV6ping  was 
afterwards  tbe  scene  of  many  events  of  moment  in  Scandinavian 
history — of  parliaments  in  1357,  imd,  anfl  isqq;  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  in  1448;  and  of  the 
death  of  Sten  Sture,  the  elder,  in  1503.  In  1612  Gustavus 
Adulphus  caused  the  inhabitants  to  destroy  their  town  lest  it 
■hould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes;  but  it  was  rebuilt  soon 
after,  tad  in  i6Miccdvcd  special  piivilcfcs  from  the  kiof.  At 
Ihla  period  •  teitile  indailijr  mm  etaitad  here,  the  fim  of  uqr 
importance  in  Sweden.  It  was  from  the  Dutch  and  German 
workmen,  introduced  at  this  time,  that  the  quarter  Tyska  Mad 
received  its  name.  On  the  iol!i  rf  Ihrrmhcr  iSoo  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries ol  Sweden  ami  Dfnmar»L  corKludcd  p<  ace  in  the  town. 

JONSON,  BEN^  (1573-1637),  English  dramatist,  was  born, 
probably  in  Westminster,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1573  (or 
poiaibty,  if  be  reckoned  by  the  unadopted  modem  calendar, 
IS7i;  see  Castelain,  p.  4,  note  i).  By  the  poet's  account  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  gentleman  who  "came  from"  Carlisle, 
•ad  originally,  the  gtai^tea  thought,  from  Anoandale.  Hia 
ami,  "  three  tptadUt  or  ihoaU,"  «« the  feaQy  device  of  the 
Johnstones  of  Aaaiadile,  a  fact  which  confirms  hit  aiieition  of 
Border  descent.  Bea  Jooson  further  related  that  h«  was  bom 
a  month  after  the  dc.ith  of  his  father,  who,  after  suffering  in 
estate  and  person  under  Queen  Mary,  had  in  the  end  "  turned 
minister."  Two  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son  the  widow 
married  again;  afac  may  be  supposed  to  have  loved  him  ia  a 
passionate  way  paodier  to  heneU,  since  on  one  occesioa  we 
find  her  revedini  ttt  eilDoet  ferocious  determination  to  save  his 
hiKWur  at  tiM  coat  of  both  his  Ufe  and  her  own.  Jonion's 
aepfether  was  a  master  bricklayer,  liviot  hi  Hertehew  Leae^ 
near  Chaiiag  Cross,  who  provided  Ui  McpeoB  with  the  looadik 
tions  of  a  good  education.  After  attending  a  private  school  in 
St  Martin's  Lane,  the  boy  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
the  eipcnse,  it  is  said,  of  William  Camden.  Jonson's  Rratitudc 
for  an  education  to  which  in  truth  tie  oucd  an  almoil  inestimable 
debt  concentrated  itself  ufxjn  the  "  most  reverend  head  "  of 
iclor,  then  second  and  afterwards  head  master  of  the 
bool,  and  tbe  firm  friend  of  his  pupil  in  later  life. 
After  reaching  tbe  highest  form  at  Wcstmiotter,  Jonson  is 
stated,  but  on  unaetisfactory  evidence,  to  have  proceeded  to 
_  to  FvUcr,  10  St  Jehali  CoUcfS.  (Foe 
in  aoppett  of  the  tiaditiea  thot  he  «M  a  nember  of 
8t  Joha'a  CoUege.  see  J.  B.  Mullinfcr,  «he  Et^  N6.  nv.)  He 
aayt, however,  himself  that  he  studied  at  neither  udvenity,  but 
was  put  to  a  tr.uJe  immediately  on  leaving  school.  He  soon  had 
enough  of  the  trade,  which  was  m  doubt  his  father's  bricklaying, 
for  licnslowc  in  writing  to  Edward  Allcyne  of  his  affair  with 
Gabriel  Spenser  calls  him  "  bergcmcn  U><)  Jooson,  bricklayer." 
Either  before  or  after  bis  marriage — more  probably  befwe,  as 
Sir  Frmnda  Vere's  three  E^gUsh  rc(imcnta  weieaot  removed 
fnaa  the  Low  Countries  till  1591 — he  spent  eeme  time  ia  that 
Mntqr  aoldiefiag^  much  t»  hie  own  subaeq«eat  latisfartinii 
nhen  the  days  of  adf-coBedeus  retrospect  arrived,  but' to  ao 
further  purpose  beyond  that  of  seeing  something  of  the  world. 

Ben  Jonson  married  not  later  than  150J.  The  registers  of 
St  Martiti's  Church  state  that  his  eldest  daughter  Ntariadied  in 
November  1595  when  she  was,  Jonson  teUa  us  (epigram  »), 


JONSON 


■  Hk  Christian  name  of  Beajeah  «bs  Mnally  abbreviated  by 
Maiesll  and  his  coMampenrfes:  and  thus,  iaaocofdancc  with  hw 
liwwt  leHtiHi.  It  wil  af iraw  finatlaae to  haahlmwiaiad. 


ten  years  later  (epigram  45).  (A  jMnger  Benjamin  died  ia 
1635.)  His  wife  Jonson  characteriaed  to  Drummond  ai  "a 
shrew,  but  honest  ";  and  for  a  period  (undated)  of  five  years  be 
preferred  to  live  without  her,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Lord 
Aubigny  (afterwards  duke  of  Lennox).  Long  burnings  of  oD 
among  his  books,  and  long  spells  of  recreation  at  the  tavern, 
such  as  Jonson  loved,  are  aot  the  flMMt  favooied  accompaniments 
Of  family  life.  But  Joaaoa  ma  ao  ataaier  to  the  tcadeneat  of 
aSectiona:  two  at  leaat  of  the  aevteal  ddtdiea  wheal  Ub  aMe 
bore  to  him  he  comaieaiMalod  ia  Couchiaf  little  tributes  of  vene; 
nor  in  speaking  of  his  lost  ddest  daughter  did  he  forget  "  her 
mother's  tears."  By  the  middle  of  1597  we  come  across  further 
documentary  cvideiitc  of  him  at  home  in  Lx)ndon  in  the  shape 
of  an  entry  in  i'hiUp  Hcnslowe's  diary  (July  aS)  of  3s,  6d. "  re- 
ceived of  Bengcmenes  Johnsones  share."  He  was  therefore  by 
this  time —  when  Shakespeare,  his  senior  by  nearly  nine  years,  was 
already  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  good  esteem  —  at  leaat 
a  regular  member  of  tbe  acting  prafesrion,  with  a  fixed  engage- 
meat  ia  the  ioid  admind'a  coaipam',  thea  pederadag  uader 
Hcadowt^naaafoaeBtattlielbeao.  Feihapehehadpeevlooriy 
acted  at  the  Curtain  (a  forncr  houee  of  tlie  lord  admiral's  men), 
and  "  taken  mad  Jeronimo's  part "  on  a  play-wagon  in  tbe  high- 
way. This  lat  icr  appearance,  if  it  ever  took  place,  would,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Gifford,  probably  have  been  in  Thomas  Kyd's 
Sp,iniih  Tj'iTx'iiJ'y, since  in  The  First  Parloj  Jcroniino  Jonson  would 
have  had,  most  inappropriately,  to  dwell  on  the  "  smallncis  "  of 
his  "  bulk."  He  was  at  a  subsequent  date  (1601)  employed 
by  Hcn&lowe  to  write  up  The  Spanish  Trafedy,  and  this  fact 
may  have  given  rise  to  Wood's  story  of  his  performance  aa  a 
stroUcr  {ptt,  however,  Fkey,  The  EafUik  Drama,  ii.  99,  ga). 
JOBsoo'b  ad<BlioBi^  whidi  «cfe  aot  the  fhet  i^nges  node  to 
the  play,  are  uttt^  suppoaed  to  be  those  printed  with  rh« 
5^niiA  Tragedy  tn  the  edition  of  i<So>;  Charles  Lamb's  doubts 
on  the  suhjirt,  whii  h  were  shared  h\  Cnlcridgc,  seem  an  instance 
of  that  subjective  kind  of  critifisrn  «hi  h  it  is  unsafe  to  follow 
when  tbe  external  evidcutt  to  the  nintrary  ii  so  strong. 

According  to  Aubrey,  whose  statement  must  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth, "  Jonson  wu  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  ez- 
celleot  ineUructor."  His  physique  was  certainly  not  well  adapted 
to  the  hfattiOBie  coaditions  of  his— perhaps  of  any— day;  but, 
ia  aay  caae^  U  eras  not  long  before  he  imiad  hia  place  ia  the 
orgaidHBof  Uicarapany.  In  iS97,aetMkaewfmaBead0«e^ 
Jonson  undertook  to  write  a  play  for  the  lord  admiral's  mca; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mentioned  by  Mer£s  in  his 
Palliidis  Tamia  as  one  of  "  the  best  for  tragedy,"  without  any 
reference  to  a  connexion  on  his  part  with  the  other  branch  of  thi 
drama.  Whether  this  was  a  t  ritit  i^m  based  on  material  evidence 
or  an  unconscious  slip,  Ben  Jonson  in  the  same  year  159S  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  comedies,  E»try  Man  im 
his  Humomr,  which  was  first  acted-^nbably  in  the  cariier  part 
of  Septembet^-bgr  the  lecd  ckaauedain's  company  at  the 
Coftafah  .ShahespeMemaoaaoftheacieabiJeeson's  comedy, 
aadttfciathedancterafOldKaBisdliBtl&wy  play  that, 
according  to  a  bold  but  ingenious  guess,  he  is  represented  in  the 
half-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  folio  of  1623,  beneath  which 
were  printed  Jonson's  lines  concerning  the  picture.  Every  Uam 
in  his  Humour  wa.s  published  in  1601 ;  the  critical  prologue  first 
appears  in  the  folio  of  1610,  and  there  arc  other  divergences  (see 
Castelain,  appendix  A).  After  the  Restoration  tbe  play  was 
revived  in  1 751  by  Garrick  (1A0  acted  Kitdy)  with  alteratiooa, 
andkmccaatiaucdiobekaBvaoathcetate.  It  waa  jellewed 
in  the  same  year  by  Thf  Cass  It  4ltoo^  acted  b]r  the  driMmef 
tbe  queen's  revels,  which  contaiaa  •  iitilkBl  attack  IpOS  the 
pageant  poet,  Anthony  Munday.  Thb  comedy,  lAiA  woa  aot 
included  in  the  folio  editions,  is  one  of  intrigue  rather  than  of 
character  ,  it  contains  obvious.  reminiKcncea  of  Shylock  and  bis 

successful. 

Before  the  year  1598  was  out,  however,  Jonson  found  himself 
in  prison  and  ia  daager  of  the  gallows.  In  a  duel,  fought  oa  the 
22nd  of  Septeaib«hl  Hofldca  Fields,  he  had  killed  aa  actor  of 
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Beaslowe  coBieqBtot  oo  this  event  may  account  for  the  produc- 
tion of  EvtffMm  !■  kit  Humour  by  the  rival  company.  In 
I  JoMM  HM  vWUd  kcr  •  Bmbui  Catholic  print,  and  the 


kb  eoomsion  to  the  Chinch  of  Rome,  to  wUdi  ke  adhcsed 
far  tweWe  yean.   Jouon  was  afterwards  a  diHgent  stodnt  of 

divinity;  but.  though  his  miml  was  reliRiou^,  it  is  not  probable 
that  its  natural  bus  much  inclined  il  to  dwell  ujKin  creeds  and 
their  controversies.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  brought 
■gainst  him,  as  the  rolls  of  Middlesex  sessions  show;  but,  after 
a-short -irapraonment,  be  was  released  by  benefit  of  clergy, 
ioffdtiiig  his"  goods  and  chattels,"  and  being  branded  on  his  left 
tiUnb.  The  afifair  does  not  seem  to  have  afiected  his  reputatkn; 
Ib  I SW  ke  it  fMtnd  back  tflda  at  wwk  fw  IkMiowo^  necMag  lo> 
pihiir  lith  Ptkkff,  nm<h  wrf  "  i  imfciii  mtnlwiitw,**  funtm- 
maatf  for  a  tragedy  (undiHawend)  called  Robert  IT.,  King  of 
Sects.  In  the  laine  year  he  broeiKkt  oat  through  the  lord 
chiinnberlain'a  company  (possibly  already  at  the  Globe,  then 
newly  built  or  buildin;;)  the  elaborate  comedy  of  Every  Alan  out 
of  his  Humour  (quarto  1600;  fol.  1616)— a  play  subsequently  pre- 
acntcd  before  Queen  Elizabelh.  The  sunshine  of  court  favour, 
rardy  diffused  daring  her  reign  in  rays  otherwise  than  figuratively 
■olden,  was  not  to  bring  any  material  comfort  to  the  most 
leamcd  of  her  dramatists,  before  there  was  laid  «peii  her  the 
iaeviuttie  haad  «{  which  his  oomtiy  cpOafiie  had  hcnoil*  death 
tofofgetUieeK.  Indeed,  d  hia  CyiMaft  Hwrf f,  tmfarmd  by 
ttednpel  children  in  1600  and  printed  with  the  first  title  of  The 
Womntain  of  Stlf-Lote  in  1601,  thouf^h  it  was  no  doubt  primarily 
designed  a*  a  compliment  to  the  queen,  the  most  marked  result 
had  been  to  otTcnd  two  pL-iywriRhts  of  note — Dckkrr,  with 
whom  he  h.vl  formerly  worked  in  company,  and  who  h.id  a 
healthy  ii  rough  grip  of  his  own;  and  Marston,  who  was  perhaps 
less  dangerous  by  his  strength  than  by  his  versatility.  Accord- 
btg  to  JenaoB,  bb  quaod  with  Mawton  bad  begun  1^  the  latter 
•tuddag  kli  BMnhi  and  hi  tke  come  el  it  tbqr  cane  to  blows, 
aadnigfat  haveceneto  WKM.  Iki  CyiM^s  Jbimb,  Dekkcr  It 
teocrally  hdd  to  be  latfciaed  at  Hedon,  jad  Ifanieo  at  Auldaa 
(Heay,  however,  thinks  Anaidcs  is  Dekker,  and  Hedon  Daniel), 
while  the  character  of  Criles  most  assuredly  has  some  features 
ef  Jonson  himself.  Learning  the  intention  of  the  two  ^Titers 
erbom  he  had  satirized,  or  at  all  events  of  Dekker,  to  wreak 
Bteiary  vengeance  up€):i  him,  lie  anlicipatcii  them  in  Tlu Pottaslcr 
(1601),  again  played  by  the  children  of  the  queen's  chapel  at  the 
Blackfriars  and  printed  in  1602;  Marston  and  Dekker  arc  here 
ridiculed  rcapecttvdy  as  the  ari^ocratic  Cri^jinuaand  the  vulgar 
DciMtikH.  Ilw play waaeoBipletedfiftetairadn after kaMBt 
was  first  conceived.  It  is  not  certain  to  idiat  the  practedlagl 
against  author  and  play  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  referred  to 
in  the  dedication  of  the  edition  of  1616,  had  reference,  or  when 
they  were  instituted.  Flcay's  supposition  that  tlie  "  purge," 
said  in  the  Kelurr.c  from  I\irn<i!sus  (Pi.  II.  act  iv.  sc.  iii.)  to 
have  been  administered  by  bhakcspcarc  to  Jonson  in  return  for 
Horace't  "  pill  to  the  poett "  in  this  piece,  consisted  of  TreUus 
ami  Crtstida  to  tapremdy  ingenious,  but  cannot  be  examined 
here.  At  for  Ddiker,  he  retaliated  on  The  Pottnucr  by  the 
SttirmmOmt  er  rkr  Umnutimt  «f  Ite  Bmrntmu  Feei  (1602). 
SemeBHwe  hst  words  were  btdeedattcnpCeden  Joaeon^  part, 
but  in  the  A  pologrti'-  Diah^ut  added  to  The  Poetaster  in  the  edition 
of  1616,  though  excluded  from  that  of  i6oj,  he  says  he  intend*  to 
turn  his  attention  to  tragedy.  This  intention  he  apparently 
carried  out  immediately,  for  in  160J  he  received  £10  from 
Henslowe  for  a  play,  entitled  Richard  Crookbaeke,  now  lost  - 
unfortunately  so,  for  puipoiet  of  comparison  in  particular,  even 
if  it  was  only,  as  Fleay  eooltCtWM, "  an  alteration  of  Marlowe's 
niay."  According  to  a  statcncM  ky  Overbuty,  early  in  tt»s, 
**  Ban  Jekaaon,  the  poet,  now  Stea  apoo  oae  IbnnMcad," 
aoppeied  to  have  been  tba  poet  and  naaque-writer  Avrelian 
Townshend,  at  one  time  steward  to  the  ttt  cari  of  Salisbury, 
"and  scornes  the  world."  To  his  other  early  patron,  Lord 
Aubigny.  Jonson  dedirater!  the  first  of  his  two  extant  tragedies, 
Se/anui.  proJuciil  l,y  ihr  king's  serv.iiits  at  ihe  Globe  late  in 
l6m,  Shakctpcare  ooce  more  taking  a  part  in  tltc  performance. 
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Either  on  its  performaata  or  on  Ita  appearhig  in  print  in  1605, 
Jonson  was  called  befoottkapihry  cooncQ  by  the  Eariof  Nortk* 
aairitea.  BntittooMtoquMtiaB wkatkcr tUawaatiMi 
aHB  on  Mkkk^  Mwadlag  to  Jeoion^  atatemBt  to  ] 
NortkanptoB  "aocuted  him  both  of  popery  ud  treaaon  "  (see 
Castekdn,  Appendix  C).  Though,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
unsuccessful  ai  first,  the  endurance  of  its  reputation  to  attested 
by  its  performance,  in  a  German  version  by  an  EngUahman, 
John  Michael  GIriik,  at  tka  coutef  tka0aiii»al  JoMLaA 
Heidelberg. 

When  the  reign  of  James  I.  opened  in  England  and  an  adula- 
tory loyalty  seemed  intent  on  showing  that  it  had  not  twhaiitftd 
Itaelf  at  the  feet  of  Gloriana,  Jonsoo's  well-ttorcd  1 


en  die  dmaa  **WtlMH  atoea  «a  caaaot  da  vHkoat  tkaal" 

With  eztraordinaiy  promptitude  hit  genius, which,  far  from  being 
"  ponderous  "  in  its  operations,  was  singularly  swift  and  flndUe 
in  adapting  itself  to  the  demands  nude  upon  it,  met  the  new 
taste  for  masques  and  entertainments — new  of  course  in  deRreo 
r.iihcr  than  in  kind-  introduced  with  the  new  reign  and  fosicu-d 
by  both  the  king  and  his  consort.  The  pageant  which  on  the 
7th  of  May  1603  bade  the  king  welcome  to  a  capital  dissolved  in 
joy  waa  partly  «f  Jeoaon'a,  partly  of  Dckker't,  deviiiBg:  and  ke 
waa  able  to  daapea  aad  divoaify  the  kapwaJeB  If  tka  ohm* 
podtfca  of  — iqiait  pamated  to  James  I.  whea  aMMUiaad  at 
hoaacaoftheaeUllty.  rkr  Satyr  (1603)  was  prodaced  on  one  el 
these  occasions,  Queen  Anne's  sojourn  at  Althorpe,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  Lord  Althorpe,  who  seems 
to  have  previously  bestowed  some  patronage  upon  him.  The 
Pcnalci  followed  on  May-day  1604  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Comwallis  at  Highgate,  and  the  queen  herself  with  her  ladies 
played  his  Masque  of  Blaeknesi  at  Whitehall  in  1605.  fie  was 
soon  occasionally  employed  bgrdMcontltacIf— already  in  1606  in 
conjunctioo  with  Inigo  Jooca,  a*  iwspooittile  for  the  "painting 
and  carpratiy  "—and  this  ipeedlly  ikowed  kkMtIf  aMtter  bi  • 
speciea  ol  ceqmetition  for  «lilck»aMi»  tkaBaagratkor  lagHik' 
poet  ketmlraion,  he  flccmed  an  cadnrlbg  place  hi  the  national 

poetic  literature.  Personally,  no  doubt,  he  derived  considerable 
material  benefit  from  the  new  fashion — more  e-spccially  if  his 
statement  to  Drummond  was  anythins  like  correct,  that  out  of 
his  pbys  (which  may  be  presumed  to  mean  his  original  plays)  he 
had  never  gained  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

GooAhumour  seems  to  have  come  back  with  good  fortune. 
Joint  em^loyment  in  The  King's  EnterUiinment  (,1604)  had  recon- 
ciled bin  with  Dekker;  and  with  lianton  abo^  who  in  itei 


When,  therefore,  la  ifdi|  Ibniaa  aad  Chapman  (who,  Jcnaon 
toM  Dnunnond,  was  hmd  of  him,  and  whom  he  had  probably 

honoured  as  "  VirRil  "  in  The  PcyeldUer.  an<l  who  has,  though  on 
doubtful  grounds,  been  supposed  to  have  collaborated  in  the 
origin. il  .Vi/jruul  proi!u(  c(i  the  excellent  comedy  of  EcshMrd  Ho, 
it  npix-ars  to  h.Tvc  contained  some  contributions  by  Jonson.  At 
all  events,  when  the  authors  were  ailttted  on  account  of  one  or 
more  pasrtget  in  the  play  which  were  deemed  iaiulting  to  the 
Scott,  ke  "  vobpntarily  imprisoned  hfamett'*  irftk  tkom.  They 
were  aooB  ideawd,  aad  a  kaaquet  at  kit  e^ean^  attended  fagr 
Caaidca  aad  Sdden,  icmlnatcd  the  hxideBt.  If  Jonsea  It  to 
be  believed,  there  had  been  a  report  that  the  prisoners  were 
to  have  their  ears  and  noses  cut,  and,  with  reference  apparently 
to  this  peril,  "  at  the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother  drank  to 
him,  and  showed  him  a  paper  which  she  had  intended  (if  the 
sentence  h.id  t.iken  execution)  to  have  mixed  in  t)ic  prison  among 
his  drink,  which  was  full  of  lusty  strong  |K>Lson ;  and  that  she  was 
no  churl,  she  told  him,  she  minded  first  to  have  drunk  of  it  her* 
self."  Strange  to  aay,  in  1605  Jonion  and  Chapman,  though  the 
fbrmer,  aa  ke  attened,  kad  ao  "attenpered  **  kit  atyle  as  to  have 
"  givaa  B>  can  to  any  good  man  of  grief,"  were  again  in  prison 
on  account  el  "a  play  ";  but  they  appear  to  have  been  once 
more  speedily  set  free,  in  ronsequonre  of  a  ve  ry  m.inly  .ind 
dignified  letter  addressed  by  Jonson  to  the  Karl  of  Salisbury.  As 
to  the  relations  between  Chj;:nian  and  Jonson,  illustrated  by 
newly  discovered  letUn,  tee  Jiertran  DobcU  in  the  Athemetm 
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No.  3851  (March  jo,  1901),  and  the  comments  of  Castehin.  He 
thinks  that  the  play  in  question,  in  which  both  Chapman  aiul 
Jouon  took  part,  was  Sir  Cyltt  Goosuappe,  and  that  the  last 
nnpfiaoiiiMnt  of  the  two  poets  was  shortly  aficr  the  disooveiy 
«f  th«  Giuvcwdsr  Flau  latbelnyMeiMnuhittoiyflitiieOiiii* 
powder  Plot  looMm  cntrinlr  Itad  soiae  «lMaB*  fuL  On  the 
7th  of  November,  vefyaooB^lerthediscovayof  tliefloiiq>umcx, 
the  council  appears  to  have  aent  for  htm  and  to  have  asked  him, 
as  a  loyal  Roman  CalhoL'c,  to  use  his  good  offices  in  itidudng 
the  priests  to  do  something  ri-quirud  by  the  counii! — one  hardly 
likes  to  conjecture  it  to  hive  been  some  tampcrinR  with  the 
Kcrets  of  confession.  In  any  case,  the  negotiations  fell  through, 
because  the  priests  declined  to  come  forth  out  of  their  hiding* 
phoca  to  be  negotiated  with— greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson, 
wko  dedaiea  In  « letter  to  Lord  Salisbiuy  that  "  they  are  all  10 
cawMWd  in  it  that  it  will  Bake  SM  SHitkBCB  iMi  of  tbe  rdi- 
wfthlii  tut  week,  if  thqr  cany  tliefr  uodcBtaBdiag  ikomt 
them."  Jonson  himself,  however,  did  not  declare  Ua lepaiatlon 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  for  five  years  longer,  however  much 
it  might  have  been  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

His  powers  as  a  dramatist  were  at  their  height  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  by  the  year  1616  he  had 
produced  nearly  all  the  plays  which  aie  worthy  of  his  genius. 
Hiey  include  the  tragedy  of  CalUtM  (acted  and  printed  161 1), 
which  achieved  only  a  doubtful  lUCceH,  and  the  comedies  of 
Yttpom,  or  Ike  Pox  (acted  1605  and  printed  in  1607  with  a  dedi- 
citioB  "  Iran  ny  hoaae  in  tlM  Bkckfriaa  J^kttmt  m  Ike 
sunt  Wmom  (1609;  catcicd  in  tbe  Statianmf  Kcglitar  1610), 
the  AUkemhlitCio;  printed  in  i6ic),  Bariholomm  Pair  vai  Tke 
Devil  is  an  Ass  (acted  respectively  in  1614  and  1616).  During 
the  same  period  he  produced  several  tn.^&ques,  usually  in  con- 
nexion with  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom,  liowcvcr,  he  seems  to  have 
quarrelled  already  ia  tliis  rc;gn,  thoush  it  i^  very  doubtful 
whether  the  architect  is  really  intended  to  be  ridiculed  in 
Btrtkihmtm  Foir  tiader  the  character  of  L,anthom  Leathcrhead. 
Uttlewlt,  nccotdiiiff  lo  IFlcay,  ia  Danid.  Among  tbe  most 
nttactlveof  himmqiilifMnrbemeptioned  the  Masque  cf  Black' 
meu  (1606),  tbe  Mmoim  «f  Bemify  (ito8)»  and  the  Muam  i4 
Qmeiu  (1609),  described  by  Swiabitrao  aa  "the  aoat  qdendid 
•if  dl  masques  "  and  as  "  one  of  the  typically  splendid  nnnu- 
meats  or  trophies  of  English  literature."  In  1616  a  modest 
pension  of  too  marks  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him;  and  possi- 
bly  this  sign  of  royal  favour  may  have  cncouraRcd  hirf  to  the 
pubh'cation  of  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  ci-illrttcd  (*rfi:ign  of 
his  works  (1616),  though  there  are  indicaiioas  that  he  had  coo- 
teniated  its  production,  an  exceptional  taak  far  a  phgnnliht 
«(  hia  tlMt  to  take  in  hand,  aa  eaibr  aa  i6ia. 

Be  had  other  patreoa  more  boontiful  than  tbe  dew*,  and  for 
•  brief  apace  of  time  (in  t6is)  bad  tMvdkd  toFmeeM|0venNr 
(without  apparently  much  moral  authority)  totheeldeataonef 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  then  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  whose 
society  Jonson  may  have  gained  a  liking  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
in  Cheapside,  but  for  whose  personal  character  he,  like  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  have  had  but  small  esteem.  By 
the  year  1616  Jonson  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  cease 
writifls  for  tbe  siafe,  where  nciilwr  his  success  nor  his  profits  had 
oqniBad  Ui  merits  and  cipectatiooa  He  oootlaued  to  produce 
■awpiw  and  entertabnatnta  when  called  upon;  but  he  was 
attracted  by  many  other  Mtcrary  parndta,  and  had  already 
accomplidied  enoii^  to  furnish  plentiful  materials  for  retro- 
spective discourse  over  pipe  or  cup.  lie  was  already  entitled  to 
lord  it  at  the  Mermaid,  where  his  qui.k  antagonist  in  c.irlicr 
wit-combats  (if  Fuller's  famous  dc:-<.ripiion  be  authtniir)  no 
longer  appeared  even  on  a  vi^il  frcm  his  comfortaljlc  n  ucat  ai 
Stratford.  That  on  the  other  hand  Ben  carried  his  wicked  town 
habits  into  Warwickshire,  and  there,  together  with  Drayton, 
nade  Slnke^warc  drink  w  hard  with  them  aa  to  bring  upon  hUn- 
•tU  the  fatal  fever  which  ended  hit  daya.  is  a  acandal  with  which 
«•  may  fairiy  refuse  to  kxul  Jonson'*  aMiwiy*  That  he  had  a 
ihare  In  the  preparing  for  the  preM  «f  the  MH  iaIfaatBwIW 
spcarc,  or  in  the  B— powtioa  af  lu  piMfact,  fa  <C  CMim  •  naie 
conjecture.  , 


It  was  Hi  tbe  year  1618  that,  like  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  Ben  resolved  to  have  a  real  holiday  lor 
once,  and  about  midsummer  atarted  for  hia  anceatial  couatiy, 
Scotknd.  He  had  (very  henfaafly  fMr  a  aaa  af  ifa  hdlitti 
dctenaiBed  to  make  the  jamey  on  bat;  and  ha  wia  ^eedlif 
feOswvd  by  J«ha  Taylor,  the  waterpoet,  who  atfll  loitlMr  haadi> 
capped  himself  by  the  condition  that  he  would  accomplish  the 
pilgrimage  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Jonson,  who  put 
money  in  his  good  friend's  purse  when  hc  rame  up  with  him  at 
Leith,  spent  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  ho-^piiaMe  Ixiw- 
Linds,  being  solemnly  elected  a  burgess  of  EdinburRh,  and  on 
another  occasion  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  there.  But 
the  best-remembered  hospitality  which  hc  enjoyed  was  that  of 
the  learned  Scottish  poet,  William  Dnunmond  of  Hawthornden, 
to  which  we  owe  thr  SO  raBiil  Cmmi  iiiffiiiii  In  Ihcac  famous 
jottincs  the  work  U  no  irtTBWliin  hand,  Jonson  lives  far 
ua  to  thfadqr,  deSrerlng  hfa  ccnaurea,  terae  aa  they  are,  in  aw 
expansive  mMd  whether  of  praise  or  of  blame;  nor  is  be  at  aB 
generously  deacribed  In  the  postscript  added  by  his  fatigued  artd 
at  times  irritated  host  as  "  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  fcim',' If, 
a  contemner  and  acomer  of  others."  A  poetical  account  oi  ibis 
journey,  "witb  att  tb*  advcBtatM,"  WW  buBt  with  Jammft 

library. 

After  bis  return  to  England  Jonson  appears  to  have  reaimad 
hia  former  course  of  life.  Among  his  noble  patiooa  and  patfoa* 
easca  were  the  countess  of  Rutland  (Sidoey'a  davghtci)  umi 
her  oauafai  Lady  Wnth;  aad  01 1619  hia  viaitt  to  the  pmMf 
seats  of  the  BeUlity  were  varied  by  a  lojoum  at  Okfard  with 
Richard  Corbet,  the  poet,  at  Christ  Church,  on  which  occasion  he 
took  up  the  master's  degree  granted  to  him  by  the  university, 
whether  lie  actually  proceeded  to  thcs  imr  duKree  granted  to  him 
al  Cambridge  seems  unknown  He  n.nfi'.sed  nlmut  this  lime 
that  he  was  or  seemed  growing  "  restive, "  i  r.  lazy,  though  it 
was  not  long  before  be  returned  to  the  occasional  composition  of 
masques.  Hie  extremely  spirited  Gipsies  MeUtnurphoied  ( 1 6  3 1 ) 
was  thrice  presented  before  the  king,  who  waa  ao  pleased  with  it 
aa  to  grant  to  the  pott  the  rcvtnioo  of  the  office  of  flMwier  of  the 
iwelB»hMidupiBpodm>aconferBpoBhiaithehDBoarafkai^iiU 
hood.  TfabhoBOurJouon  (hardly  fa  deference  to  the  ncaaosy 
of  Sir  Petronel  Flash)  declined;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  M 
should  not  gratefully  accept  the  increase  of  his  pension  in  tbe 
tame  year  (1631)  to  £:oo— a  temporary  increase  only,  inasmuch 
as  it  still  stood  at  100  marks  when  afterwards  augmented  by 
Charles  I. 

The  dose  of  King  James  I.  's  reign  found  tbe  foremost  of  its  poets 
in  anything  but  a  prosperous  conditloo.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  hold  the  Sun.  the  Dog.  the  Tripfa  Tun,  or  the  Old  DevO  srilb 
fts  ApoHo  dnb^aoai,  whm  Bent  topremscy  nmat  by  thfa  tiaa 
hava  beoono  cstablbhed,  responsible  for  this  lesnlt;  Uweraa 
were  the  dubi  of  that  day,  and  a  man  of  letters  is  not  considered 
lost  in  our  nivn  liccause  lie  haunts  a  srrioklng-rocitn  in  Pall  MalL 
Disease  h.id  weakened  the  [tocl's  hSrrnpth  and  the  burning  of  his 
library,  as  his  Ezecraliou  upon  Vulran  su!tici  Titly  shi'>ws,  mutt 
have  been  no  mere  transitory  trouble  to  a  poor  poet  and  scholar. 
Moreover  hc  cannot  but  have  felt,  from  the  time  of  the  accesaioa 
of  Charles  I.  early  in  161$  onwards,  that  tbe  royal  patronage  would 
no  longer  be  due  in  part  to  anjrthing  like  fateOsctaal  sympathy. 
He  thusthonihtitbcsttORciirio  thaaufcrwisyoi  writhiwfar 
tbe  stage,  aad  fa  i6as  produced,  with  no  fahrt  heart,  bat  with 
a  very  clear  anticipation  of  the  comments  which  would  be  made 
upon  the  reappearance  of  the  "  huge,  overgrown  play-maker," 
The  St  ipk  oj  ,\rws,  a  comedy  excellent  in  some  respeas,  but  little 
calculated  to  become  popijar.  It  was  not  printed  till  l6ji. 
Jonson,  whose  habit  of  l^u  ly  w.is  not  more  coriducive  tlian  were 
his;  ways  of  life  to  a  healthy  old  age,  had  a  paralytic  stroke  in 
1626,  and  a  second  in  1628.  In  the  latter  year,  od  tbe  death  of 
MiddletoD,  tbe  appafatnent  «f  dty  chroaofafer,  with  a  aafaiy 
of  100  noblea  a  year,  was  bestowed  npoa  hfat.  He  appeals  to 
fam  coMidMed  tbe  duties  of  this  office  ss  purely  ornamental; 
bol  to  f  C31  hit  salary  waa  tutpended  until  he  should  have  r  rr- 
tented  some  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  plj  e.  c  r-  lit  n.  rc 
aucoocUy  phrased  it— "ycsUrday  tbe  Uiibatous  court  of 
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aldermen  have  withdrawn  their  chandlcrly  pension  for  vcrjuirr 
and  mustard,  £}3, 6$.  8d."  After  being  in  16:3  anesied  by  mistake 
M  the  utterly  false  diarge  of  having  nritten  ccrtaia  Yerscs  in 
Ippcovaiof  tbeaawMinUiira  ol  Buckingham,  he  was  toon  allowed 
to  rctm  10  WtlttNiMMr,  wbeie  U  wsuid  appear  f  ram  a  letter  of 
bb  "  aon  ind  tmAlwaem  Mtghboor,**  Jame»  Uomll,  be  wu  Kving 
in  i63o.  and  about  tUs  time  tttirowly  ceeaped  anollMf  coafttgra- 
lion.  In  '.he  same  year(i6jo)  he  once  more  essayed  the  stage 
with  the  Comedy  of  The  Sew  Inn,  which  was  actually,  and  on  its 
own  merits  not  unjustly,  damned  on  the  first  performance,  it 
was  printed  in  i6ji,  "  as  it  was  never  acted  but  most  negligently 
played  ";  and  Jonson  defended  himself  against  his  critics  in  his 
^Mrilcd  Ode  to  Himsrlf.  The  epilogue  to  The  Nev>  Inn  having 
dwelt  not  without  dignity  upon  the  neglect  which  the  poet  had 
eiperienced  U  the  hands  of  "  king  and  queen,"  King  Chailea 
immediately  ttnt  Um  nnhicky  nuliwr  a  i^t  el  £too^  and  In 
response  to  a  further  appeal  indcaaed  his  standtog  salary  to 
the  same  sum,  with  the  addition  «f  an  annual  tierce  of  canary 
—  ihr  ix>ct-laurcate's  customary  royal  gift,  though  this  designa- 
tion of  an  office,  of  which  Jonson  discharged  some  of  what  became 
the  ordinary  functions,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  dated 
the  j6ih  of  .\!arch  i6jo.  In  x6j4,  by  the  king's  desire,  Jonson 's 
salary  as  chrunulo^cr  to  the  city  was  again  paid.  To  his  later 
years  belong  the  coincdic$,rifctf  ittgiietU Lady  (i6ii)  and  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub  ( 1635),  b«tb  printed  in  1(40,  and  tone  masque^  none  of 
whicli  met  with  great  aooecM.  Tbtnatioaateof  Ubctatainded 
■wtt,  socb  as  the  eari,  attcfwaida  Ante,  ef  Mewcastk— by  wbem 
be  must  have  been  commissioned  to  write  his  last  two  masques 
Lme'i  Weleome  al  Wdbeek  (i6j  j)  and  Love's  Welcome  at  Mtmr 
(1634) — and  Viscount  Falkland,  was  not  wantinp,  and  his  was 
hardly  an  instance  in  which  the  fickleness  of  time  :iiui  taste  could 
have  allowed  a  literary  veteran  to  end  his  career  in  neglect.  He 
was  the  acknowlctlgcd  chief  of  the  English  world  of  letters,  both  al 
tbc  festive  meetings  where  he  ruled  the  roast  among  the  younger 
•vthors  whose  pride  it  was  to  be"  scaled  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,  "and 
by  the  avowal  of  grave  writers,  old  or  young,  not  one  of  whom 
aimdd  bave  watund  to  dtapute  bis  tttular  pie-emiaeace.  Nor 
sna  be  to  tbe  last  aaconsdons  of  the  danns  upoa  bim  wMcb  bit 
position  brought  with  it.  \Vhen,  nearly  two  years  after  he  had 
lost  his  surviving  son,  death  came  upon  the  sick  old  man  on  the 
6th  of  August  1637,  he  left  behind  him  a:i  unfinished  work  of 
great  beauty,  the  pastoral  drama  of  The  Stid  Shepherd  (printed  in 
l6|i).  For  forty  years,  he  said  in  Ihr  pruln^jt-,  he  had  feasted 
the  public;  at  first  he  could  scarce  hit  its  t.utc,  but  patience  had 
at  MtOMlUeilt  to  identify  itself  with  the  working'of  Us  pen. 

W«  are  ■»  aecustoaed  to  think  of  Ben  Jonson  presiding, 
altandva  to  hb  own  applanae,  over  •  ciicle  of  younger  followers 
and  adnlieM  tbat an  apt  to  fotfet  tbe  bard  struggle  which 
be  had  passed  thraugb  befofe  gaining  the  crown  now  vnhrenally 
arlnovvlcdgcd  '<ibc  hii.  Tfowcll  records, in  the  year  before  Ben's 
di  .nil,  that  a  soli-mn  supper  at  the  poet's  oivn  house,  where  the 
host  had  almost  spaded  the  relish  of  the  feast  by  vilifying  others 
and  magnifyinghimsrif, "  T.  Ca.  "(ThonLis  Carew)  t)u^.^xd  in  the 
writer's  ear  "  that,  though  Ben  had  l.arrLllL  1  up  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  yet  it  seemed  he  hati  not  read  the  £/Ai«, which,  among 
Other  precepts  ol  morality,  forbid  sdf-commendiation."  Sclf- 
idiaace  is  but  too  frequently  coupled  with  aelI-<onscMnisaes9,  and 
far  good  and  for  evil  self^eonidence  wna  no  doubt  tbe  moit  pra> 
minent  feature  in  tbe  character  ol  Ben  Jonson.  Hence  tiMOOai- 
bativettess  which  Involved  him  in  so  many  quarrels  \p  his  earlier 
days,  and  which  jarred  '■o  h  ir:  hly  upon  the  less  militant  and  in 
some  respects  more  pr.J.nr.ic  r.if.irc  of  Drummond.  Buepliis 
quarrels  do  not  [n:  ir  tu  h-'.\\_-  er'.(i:  ri  d  drcjily  into  his  soul,  or 
indeed  usually  lo  have  lasted  long.V  He  was  too  exuberant  in  his 
vituperations  to  be  bitter,  and  too  outspoken  to  be  malicious. 
He  loved  o(  all  things  to  be  called  "  boncst."  and  tbere  ia  every 
icaionlotappmtbatbedcMrvedtbeciiftbet.  TbaoliMper- 

*  Wth  Inigo  Jonas,  however.  In  quarTcllin?  with  wbom,asHowe11 
reminds  Janaon.  the  poet  was  virtually  qnarrrtlinK  win  bis  l>rr.id 
and  bnttaiy  beseems  to  have  found  it  impo<.sil>lc  to  live  permanently 
at  peace:  bis  satirical  Ex^oilulalum  ai:ain>t  the  architect  Wd*  pub- 
MwdjW  late  as  t6^   Cnapman's  satircajginst^is  old  auoc^tc. 


stition  that  Jonson  was flDcdwfth  malignant  envy  of  the  greatest 
of  his  fellow-dramatists,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  It,  bardly  needs  notice.  Those  who  consider  that  «  ' 
Shakespeare  waa  bc^yond  critidsn  may  fiad  blambeiqy  in  tbe 
saying  of  Jonson  tbat  aahapeare  wanted  art.*  Occaibnal 
jesting  allusions  to  paitteldar  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  found 
in  Jonson,  among  wbicb  should  hardly  be  included  the  sneer  at 
"  mouldy  "  Pericles  in  his  Ode  to  I! imsdf.  But  these  amount  to  * 
nothing  collectively,  and  to  very  li;tle  individually;  and  against 
them  have  lo  beset,  not  only  the  many  pleasant  traditions  con- 
cerning the  long  intimacy  between  the  pair,  but  also  the  lines, 
prefixed  to  the  first  Shakespeare  folio,  as  noble  as  they  arc 
judicious,  dedicated  by  the  survivor  to  "  the  star  of  poets,"  and 
the  adaptation,  deady  sympathetic  notwithstanding  all  its  bttt«, 
it  Skakespan  twUnL  la  tbe  Discateries.  Bat  U  Qfted  hikd 
tfodereS  ao  otbcr  tervtce  to  Joaaon's  fane  lie  must  be  aOowed  to 
bave  once  for  all  idndlcatcd  it  from  the  cruellest  aspersion 
which  has  ever  been  cast  upon  it.  That  in  general  Ben  Jonson 
was  a  ni.^n  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  was  wont  to  n^.anifest 
the  latter  ns  vehemently  a.s  the  former,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny. 
He  v> ,  v.:  least  impartial  in  his  censures,  dcalir.;^  them  out  freely 
lo  Puritan  poets  like  Wither  and  (supposing  him  not  to  bave 
exaggerated  his  frec-spokenncss)  to  princes  of  his  churdl  BIlO 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  And,  if  sensitive  to  attack,  be  SCCtaS  to 
have  been  impervious  to  flattery — to  judge  fran  tbt  canlonr 
witb  wUdrbe  coadcmned  tlie  foibles  even  <k  10  entfaaaliaUe  an 
•dmirer  as  Beamnont  The  personage  that  he  dilnked  tbe  most, 
and  openly  abused  in  the  roundest  tcrnxs,  was  unforlunalcly  one 
with  many  heads  anrl  a  longuc  to  hiss  in  each— no  other  than 
that  "  genrral  pul)lic  "  which  it  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
his  life  to  fancy  he  could  "  rail  into  .approbation  "  before  he  had 
effectively  secured  its  goo  Iv.ill.  And  upon  ilic  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  admiration  of  the  few,  rather  than  the  favour  of  tbe 
many,  has  kept  green  tbe  fame  of  tbe  aunt  fadc^cndebt  aamag 
all  the  masters  of  an  art  which,  in  more  seaies  tban  QOe,  must 
please  to  live. 

Joasoa's  leatnlag  aad  iadustiy,  wbicb  wcie  alike  exceptional, 
by  BO  means  exhaostcd  tbemadvcsiaftindsMng  and  dabinattag 

the  materials  of  his  dramatic  works.  His  enemies  sneered  at  him 
as  a  translator — a  title  which  the  preceding  generation  was 
inclined  to  esteem  the  most  honourable  in  literature.  But  his 
classical  scholarship  shows  itself  in  other  directions  besides  his 
transmit  inns  from  the  I. .it  iti  poets  (the  An  pexlicj  in  particular),  in 
addiiicgio  which  he  appears  to  have  written  a  version  of  Barclay's 
Argr>t»^t  w.as  likewise  the  basis  of  his  Engliih  Gramtfar,  of 
which  nothing  but  tbe  rough  draft  reaiains  (the  MS.  itself  having 
perished  in  the  fire  fa  bia  Ubnuy),  iad  In  connexion  witb  the  sub- 
ject ol  wbicb  be  appean  to  bave  punnied  ctber  Uogidstic  atadlct 
(Howdl  bi  iSa9  was  trying  to  procure  Mm  a  Webb  grammar). 
And  its  effects  arc  very  visible  in  some  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  non-dramatic  p<jemp,  which  often  display  that  combination 
of  polish  and  simplicity  hardly  to  be  reached — or  even  tO  bt 
appreciated — without  some  measure  of  classical  training. 

Exclusively  of  the  few  lyrics  in  Jonson's  dramas  (which,  wiih 
the  exception  of  the  stately  choruses  in  Cctilitie,  charm,  and 
perhaps  may  raiprise,  by  thdr  Ughtncss  of  touch),  his  non- 
dramatic  woitka  $a  comprised  in  tbe  following  collections.  The 
book  of  S^iraiif  (piddMwd  in  tbe  first  folio  of  1616)  contained, 
in  thcpoct'sowawwdiitfK'ilpMtofUtMidies.''  Bbnetion 
uf  an  epigram  was  tbe  andent,  not  tbe  reatHcted  modem  one-* 
still  less  that  of  the  critic  (R.  C,  the  author  of  Tlie  Times'  WhisUe) 
in  whose  lansunpe,  accordin;:  to  Jonson,  "wilty  "  was"  obscene." 
On  the  whole,  these  cpipranis  excel  more  in  encomiastic  than  in 
satiric  touches,  while  the  pathos  of  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  the 
collection  is  of  the  tnicst  kind.  In  the  lyrics  and  fpistL;  o  n- 
tained  in  the  Foresl  (also  in  the  first  folio),  Jonson  shows  greater 
variety  in  the  poetic  styles  adopted  by  him;  but  the  subject  of 
love,  wUdi  Oiydea  considered  coeiptcitaua  by  iW  absence  in  tbe 
autber^  Aanas,  la  sfaaihrly  odiewed  ben.  The  Underwoods 
(not  published  collectively  till  the  second  and  sonreptitiows  folia) 
are  a  miscellancoas  series,  comimsiog,  u^etber  ailb  n  ie« 
laUfionaandafBW  iaatoiypocmi,nlaiaBaaaib«raf  cpigmmi^ 
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epitaphs,  elegies  and  "odes."  including  botli  the  tributes  to 
Shakespeare  and  several  to  royal  and  olhef  patrons  and  friends, 
besides  the  Execration  upon  Vulcan,  and  the  characicfiitic  ode 
addressed  by  the  pocl  to  himself.  To  these  pieces  in  verse  should 
be  added  the  Distotencs — Tnthr,  cr  Diui'icru-s  n:aj(  up'T>i  Ucn 
and  MaUtrs,  avowedly  a  commonplace  book  of  aphorisms  noted 
by  llie  poet  in  his  daily  readinp  ihflmbu  adopted  and  adapted 
ianocetnnquii  and  perhaps  noKMber  moods  than  those  which 
gave  rite  to  the  oiotpouriagt  of  theC»iaenatio>u  at  U awthornitr. 
As  to  the  critical  iTMie  of  thete  Cjwwwtfw  it  iato  Iwm  being 
only  negative;  he  knew  bow  to  admire  at  wcQ  as  bow  to  disdain. 
For  iheyc  thoughts,  though  abounding  with  biographical  as  well 
as  general  interest,  Jonson  was  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
aniicnt  writers,  or  (xs  hjs  been  shown  by  Professor  Spingarn  and 
by  I'crcy  Simpson)  indebted  to  the  humanists  of  the  Kcnais&ancr 
(see  Modern  Language  Rcticr,  ii.  j,  April  1907). 

The  extant  dramatic  works  of  Ben  Jonson  fall  into  three  or, 
if  his  fragmentary  pastoral  drama  be  considered  to  stand  by 
ilsdf ,  into  four  distioct  divisiona.  Tbe  tfafcdks  aie  only  two  in 
niimbcr--5tf«m»MfF<0amlC«li»MMtCMf#irMy*  Ofthese 
tbe  earlier,  as  is  worth  noting,  was  piedMed  at  ShalMneare'a 
theatre,  in  all  probability  before  the  first  of  Shakespeare's  Roman 
dramas,  and  still  ((ir.i.iin^  .1  ciuislderahlc  .idniixturc  of  thyme  in 
the  dialogue.  1  ho'.igh  perhaps  less  tarelully  elaborated  in  diction 
than  its  successor.  Srjantu  is  at  least  equally  impressive  as  a 
highly  wrought  dramatic  treatment  of  a  complex  historic  theme. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  adds  an  clement  of  curious  psychological 
interest  on  which  spcctdation  has  never  quite  exhausted  itself 
and  which,  in  Jonson's  day  at  least,  was  wanting  to  the  figures 
of  CatQjae  and  his  associates.  But  ia  both  pbjn  the  actioa  is 
powerfully  conducted,  and  tlie  caie  bestowed  by  die  diiMAist 
upon  the  great  variety  of  characters  introduced  cannot,  as  in 
some  of  his  comedies,  be  said  to  dbtract  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Both  these  ti.ij;cdi(i  arc  noble  works,  thmi^fi  i!ie  relative  popu- 
larity of  the  subjtci  (for  conspiracies  are  in  the  long  run  more 
interesting  than  cani.irillas)  has  perhaps  secured  the  j)rcfcrcncc 
to  CalUine.  Yet  this  play  and  its  predecessor  were  alike  too 
manifestly  intended  by  their  author  to  court  the  goodwill  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  extraordinary  "  reader.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  (with  the  aid  of  judicioiu  shortenings)  cither  could 
aliogether  niia  its  effect  00  tbe  stage;  but,  while  Shakevcare 
causes  as  to  forget,  Jonson  seems  to  wiih  ua  to  lememhcr.  his 
■Mtborities.  The  half  is  often  greater  than  the  whole ;  and  Jonson, 
like  all  dramatists  and,  it  might  be  added,  all  novelists  iouumilar 
cases,  h.i.s  had  to  |>.iy  the  penally  incurred  by  tOO  ol^pas  a 
desire  to  underline  the  learning  of  the  author. 

Perversity —or  would-be  originality — alone  could  declare 
Jonson's  tragedy  preferable  to  his  comedy.  Even  if  the  revolution 
which  he  created  in  the  comic  branch  of  the  drama  had  been  mis- 
taken in  its  principles  or  unsatisfactocy  in  its  results,  it  would  be 
dear  that  the  strength  of  bis  diaamtic  genius  lay  in  the  power  of 
depicting  a  gwrtiariety  of  fharnffffi,  and  that  in  comedy  alone 
he  tuceeraed  in  finding  a  wide  ield  for  the  esereise  of  this  power. 
There  may  have  been  no. very  original  or  very  profound  discovery 
in  the  idea  which  he  illustrated  in  Ettry  Han  in  his  II umour,  and, 
as  it  were,  technically  elaborated  in  Every  Man  oul  of  h  'n  Humour 
— that  in  many  men  one  quality  is  ol>scr\'ablc  which  so  possesses 
them  .as  to  draw  the  whole  of  their  individualities  one  way,  and 
that  this  phenomenon  "may  bo  truly  said  to  be  a  humour." 
The  idea  of  the  nastcr  quality  or  tendency  was,  as  baa  been  well 
ol»crved,aveqrfloaaidetabkoacfordnunatistoroovelist.  Nor 
did  Jottten  (happily)  attenpt  to  woifc  out  this  Idea  with  any 
aoeiaive  scientific  mnsiitiinfy  ■■  a  nnmir  dramatist.  But,  by 
nfusing  to  apply  the  term  "  bumonr  "  {qx.)  to  a  mere  peculiarity 
C*  affectation  of  marn.  rs.  nnd  restricting  its  use  to  actu.il  or 
implied  dincre:Kei  or  dihtindions  of  character,  he  broadened  the 
whole  b.tsis  of  HnRlibh  comedy  after  his  fashion,  as  Mo'.icre  at  a 

*0f  The  F^U  p<  \fort\rr.tr  JoHH^n  left  only  a  few  line<«  behind  him; 
but,  as  he  alw  t<  H  ti  «  argument  of  (he  play,  faction*  imtenuity 
contrived  10  furbish  up  the  relic  into  a  litw  again»t  Queen  Caroline 
and  Sir  Rabart  Walaolo  in  1731.  and  lo  ssviwt  the  eontrivaoee  by 
wnr  «f  an  fawdt  to  ne  prinesas  dewagir  «f  Waka  and  Land  Bute  in 


later  date,  keeping  in  closer  touch  with  the  common  cxpariaaea 
of  human  life,  with  a  lighter  hand  broadened  the  basis  of  Frcndl 
ami  of  modern  Western  comedy  at  larRc.  It  docs  not  of  course 
follow  that  Jonson's  disciples,  the  Bromcs  and  the  Cartwrights, 
always  adequately  reproduced  the  master's  conception  of 
"  humorous "  comedy.  Jonson's  wide  and  various  reading 
helped  him  to  diversify  the  application  of  his  tbeoiy,  while  perhaps 
at  times  it  led  him  into  too  remote  iUustraticos  of  it.  Still, 
Captain  Bobadil  and  Captab  Ttocca,  Macilcnto  and  Fiingaao^ 
Volpooe  and  Mosca,  and  a  goodly  number  of  other  chanctcniai* 
preH  themselves  permanently  upon  tbe  memory  of  tboae  whose 
attention  they  have  as  a  matter  of  course  commanded  It  is  a 
very  futile  cniicism  to  condemn  Jonson's  characters  as  a  mere 
series  of  types  of  general  ideas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very 
sound  criticism  to  object,  with  Barry  (.ornwall,  to  the  "multi- 
tude of  characters  who  throw  nu  light  upon  the  story,  and  lend 
no  interest  to  it,  occupying  space  that  had  better  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  principal  agents  of  the  plot." 

latheconatructionof  plotStaaio  aaostothw  rsipects,  Jonson's 
at  oaea  ennadcntioua  and  vigiwioua  mind  lad  in  the  direction 
of  oil^teliljr;  ha  depended  to  a  far  less  degree  than  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries  (Shakespeare  with  the  rest)  upon 
l>.irrov.tJ  plots.  But  cither  his  inventive  chatjcier  v.a? 
occa?<ioiialiy  at  fault  in  this  respect,  or  fii:,  dcvouun  to  his 
characters  often  diverted  his  attention  from  a  brisk  conduct 
of  his  plot.  Barry  Cornwall  has  directed  attention  to  tbe 
essential  likeness  in  the  plot  of  two  of  Jonson's  best  comedies. 
Volpone  and  The  AUhemiU;  and  another  ailic,  W.  Bodham 
Donne,  has  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  which,  in  The  PttUtUr  and 
elsewhoe,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  apcricnce  in  sustaining  the 
promise  of  Ins  actiona.  Tk»  fmlaiUr  is,  Iwwevcr,  a  piajr  «nl 
t/nurts,  in  which  the  teal  hulacu  can  haidiy  he  aaid  to  bqfim 
till  the  last  act. 

Dryden,  whtn  i  ril i.rlng  Ben  Jon^xin'>  fomcJ^cs,  iV.ought  ft, 
while  allowing  the  olil  master  hunmur  and  incontestable  "  plea- 
santness," to  deny  him  wit  and  tho>c  ornaments  thereof  which 
Quintilian  reckons  up  under  the  terms  urboiiti,  salio,  /acelj  and 
so  forth.  Such  wit  as  Dryden  bos  in  view  is  the  mere  outward 
fashion  or  style  of  the  day,  the  euphuism  or "  sheerwit "  or  tUe 
whidi  is  the  creed  of  Fastidious  Brisks  and  of  their  attult 
punrqrois  at  aiqr  tfvcn  omneat.  In  ihia  Ben  Jonaea  wis  no 
doubt  defective;  hut  it  woidd  be  an  emr  to  suppose  liiai,  aa  n 
comic  dramatist,  to  have  maintained  towards  the  world  around 
him  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher,  careless  of  mere  transient 
extcrnalisms-  It  ii  '-.ilJ  ifat  the  scene  of  his  Every  Han  in  kit 
Humour  was  originally  laid  near  I  lurenic,  and  his  Volpnne,  which 
is  perhat>s  the  darkest  social  picture  ever  diawn  by  him,  plays  at 
Venice.  Neither  locality  was  ill-cho&cn,  but  the  real  atmosphere 
of  his  comedies  is  that  of  the  native  surroundings  amidst  which 
they  were  produced;  and  Ben  Jonson's  times  live  (or  lu  in  his 
men  and  women,  his  countiy  gidla  and  town  gulls,  hb  •t^i«*"*»it 
and  csorcistSi  his  "  akcldring  "  taptaint  cod  wldniig  PitAaB% 
and  the  whole  ragsmt^n  rout  of  lib  BarlMmtm  Ftk,  the 
comedy  par  exeeJlenct  of  Elizabethan  low  life.  After  be  ha4 
described  the  pastimes,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  of  his 
age,  its  feeble  superstitions  and  its  flaunting  naughtinesses, 
its  va[>ouring  affeclnt ii.ns  and  its  lying  tflrontcries,  with  an 
odour  as  of  "  divmc  t.ibacco  "  pervading  the  whole,  little  might 
seem  to  be  left  to  describe  for  his  "  sons "  and  successors. 
Enough,  however,  remained;  only  that  his  followers  speedily 
again  thrcw^nannen  and  "huaoun"  into  nn  nndisiingiMshahle 
mcg^'y* 

Ine  gift  which  both  in  his  art  and  in  his  life  Jonaoo  lacked 

was  that  of  exercising  the  influence  or  creating  the  effects  which 

he  wished  to  cxini  c  ur  irc.ilc  without  the  appearance  of 
cousciou~.ness.  C'oni calnu n;  never  crept  over  Ins  efforts,  and 
he  scorned  insinuation,  In>tcad  of  this,  inlluct^ced  no  doubt 
by  the  example  of  the  free  relatioiis  between  author  and  public 
|>crmitlcd  by  .Attic  comedy,  he  resorted  again  and  again,  from 
Every  Man  out  of  his  H umour  to  The  ilagntlie  Lady,  toinductiono 
and  commentatory  iniermeuos  and  appendices,  which,  tboo^ 
occasionally  effective  hy  the  eigrllcnce  of  their  eiccutioiv  *>* 
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to  be  regretted  as  introducing  into  his  dramas  an  erotic  and 
often  vcutious  element.  A  man  of  Irtu-rs  to  the  very  core, 
he  never  quite  underMood  tlul  there  it  and  ought  to  be  a  wide 
difiereiKe  of  m«dMdt  betvmi  tbe  iMiM  of  ktim  ud  tbe  vofM 
of  tbe  theatre. 

The  richness  and  versatility  of  JOBWa'k  gMtfis  wffl  never  be 
f4r  afvcctbtal  bjr  Uhw  «iw  (Ul  to  acqMdal  ibcme^ 
«tet  b  pratnwd  to  M  of  hit  "BMsqiies**  *nd  cogntto  eivter- 

(ainments.  He  was  conscious  enough  of  his  success  in  this 
direction—"  next  himself,"  he  said,  "only  Fletcher  and  Chap- 
nun  could  write  a  masque."  He  intro<<uced,  or  at  least  estab- 
lished, the  ingenious  innovation  of  the  anti-masque,  which 
Schlegel  has  described,  as  a  species  of  "  parody  added  by  the 
poet  to  his  device,  and  usually  prefixed  to  the  serious  entry," 
■ad  wlkfc  accordingly  supplies  a  grotesque  antidote  to  the  often 
•itmvapntfy  iinagiiwtivc  mtin  ooooeiwioii.  Jonaon'i  kamiat, 
ciwiMe  powf  mhI  hnmofous  iapnuity  conblntd*  it  Aoold 

•  not  be  forgottCB,  with  a  genuine  Ijrricil  ^t— all  found  abundant 
opportunities  for  displaying  themselves  in  these  productions. 
Though  a  growth  of  foreign  origin,  the  masque  was  by  him 
thoroughly  domesticated  in  the  high  places  of  English  literature. 
He  lived  lur.^;  cnuugh  tO  MO  tte  QMCte  piOdim  ItS  pOOtic 
masterpiece  in  Comus. 

The  Sad  Skepkerd,  of  which  Jonson  left  behind  him  three  acts 
and  «  pvplocne,  is  distinguiahed  •mong  Engiisli  pulonl  dnmas 
hf  Its  ffcsluicss  of  tone;  U  bnitlKt  toamUtm  «1  tit*  ipbit 
tha  gfaoMMod,  aad  is  not  unaatonl  mitB  la  lit  sapoMtnial 
ctemeat^  While  tlds  piece,  with  its  ehanning  feve^ceaes 
between  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marion,  rcmnins  a  fragment, 
another  pastoral  by  Jonson,  the  May  Lord  (which  ¥.  G.  Fleay 
and  J.  A.  Symonds  sought  to  identify  with  The  Sad  Shepherd;  sec, 
however,  W.  W.  Greg  in  introduction  to  the  Louvain  reprint), 
has  been  lost,  and  a  third,  of  which  Loch  Lomond  WH iMCOded 
to  be  the  scene,  probably  remained  unwritten. 

Though  Ben  Jonson  never  altogetker  icwwgaiiwf  the  tnth  of 
the  ouxim  that  tiie  dramatic  art  bu  pnpody  HwaMag  ao 
dMactic  purpose,  his  long  and  hUMriogM  life  «m  ant  wa«od 

,  apaa  a  barren  endeavour,  la  tiapdy  b*  added  tvro  works  of 
uncommon  merit  to  oar  dramatic  literature.  In  comedy  his 
.-lim  was  higher,  his  effort  more  sustained,  and  his  success  more 
solid  than  were  those  of  any  of  his  follows.  In  the  subsidiary 
and  hybrid  species  of  the  masque,  he  hclfK-d  to  open  a  new  and 
attractive  tbough  undoubtedly  devious  path  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  literature.  His  intellectual  emlownients  surpassed 
thoae  of  moat  of  the  great  Eoglisb  dntnwtiau  ia  rkhneis  and 
laeadth;  and  hi  mmto  apiiHeation  he  prahaUy  left  ihem  all 
baUad.  lafctiM  to  more  tlian  one  of  hto  fdknrdnaMtists  in 
the  power  of  imaginative  sympathy,  he  was  first  among  the 
Eliiabcth.ins  in  iho  (vnvcr  of  observation;  and  there  is  point  in 
Barrett  W'm.lrU's  p.iradox,  that  as  a  dramatist  he  was  not 
really  a  pott  hat  a  painter.  Yet  it  is  lc»  by  these  >,'ifts,  or  even 
by  bis  unexcelled  capacity  for  bard  worlc,  than  by  the  true  ring 
of  maaliacM  that  h«  wil  alwaya  icnala  dhtfagaished  awmg 
Ms  peers. 

JOMoa  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  in  West- 
nhuter  Abbey,  and  the  fauo^ioa, "  O  Rare' Ben  Jonsoa,"  was 
cot  in  the  ^b  over  Ms  graven  In  the  fal^nning  of  the  ttth 
century  a  portrait  bust  was  put  up  to  his  memory  in  the  Poets' 
Corner  by  Harlcy.  carl  of  Oxford.  Of  Honthorst'5  portrait  of 
Jonson  at  Knole  Park  ihtrc  is  a  copy  in  the  National  Pomait 
Gallery;  another  was  engraved  by  W.  Marshall  for  thc'¥640 
edition  of  bis  Poems. 

BiDLiOGRAPiiY. — The  date  of  the  first  folio  volume  of  Jonson's 
Wi'rts  (i)f  which  tide  his  novel  but  characlcrislic  um.-  in  applying 
it  to  plays  was  at  the  titTie  much  riiliculed)  h.!*  already  Ixrii  mcn- 
t.LTvd  35  KjKi;  tlu-  «conil.  profc^ssfdly  published  in' 1640,  is  de- 
Knt>cd  by  GilTord  a-s  "  a  wreiehcd  coatinuaiion  of  the  fint,  prini('<l 
ima  Mm>  •urrcptitiouUy  obtained  during  liis  Ufe.  or  i^aorantly 
hurried  through  the  press  after  his  death,  and  bearing  a  variety  of 
dates  from  1631  to  1641  inclusive."  The  works  were  rrprintcd  in 
a  single  folio  volume  in  tftn.  in  which  TK«  Ittm  tnm  and  Tkt  Cm  it 
AtUrtd  were  included  for  the  first  lime,  and  attain  in  6  vols  8vo  in 
1715.  Peter  V.  li.ill(->  b  I  flit  ion  in  7  \  oU,  \nrli  .1  life,  appeared  in  iT^s^'. 
but  was  superseded  in  1816  by  William  Ctiiord's,  in  9  vob.'(of  which 


the  first  inclndea  a  biographicat  memoir,  and  the  famous  esaay  on 
the  "  Proofs  of  Ben  Jonaon's  Malignity^  fram  the  Commentatota 
on  Shakespeare  ").  A  new  edition  of  Gifford't  wa*  published  ia 
9  vols,  in  1875  by  Colonel  F.  Cunningham,  as  well  as  a  cheap  reprint 
in  3  vols,  in  1870.  Both  contain  the  Convtnaiions  with  Drummond, 
which  were  first  printed  in  full  by  David  Laing  in  the  Shakesfxart 
SMitty's  PublutiSions  (1842)  and  tbe  Jonjirnw.  Virbiut.  a  collection 
(unparalleled  in  number  and  variety  o(  authors)  ot  poetical  tributes, 
puluisbed  about  m»  HMntha  after  lonson's  death  by  hb  friends  and 
admirara.  There balaoaaingle-volunie  edition^  witn  a  very  readable 
memoir,  by  Barry  Cornwall  (1838).  An  edition  of  Ben  Jonson 's 
works  from  the  or^nal  texts  was  recently  uixlertaken  by  C.  H. 
Herford  and  Percy  Simpson.  A  selection  from  his  plays,  edited  for  the 
"  Mermaid  "  series  in  lb9J~'8Q5  by  B.  Nicholson,  with  an  introduclioa 
by  C.  H.  Herford,  n-as  reissued  in  1904.  W.  W.  Bang  In  his  Mater- 
ialUn  mtr  Kundt  ia  aUen  tnnltsthen  Pramat  has  repnntrd  from  the 
folio  of  1616  thoae  of  Ben  Jonson's  play*  which  arc  contained  la  it 
(Lrfwvain, I9O9-I906)<  £keryAfaa>MlkM/f«imoiirand£«fnfifa«Mf 
if  Alt  Hmmamr  have  been  edited  for  the  same  tirrica  (16  and  17,  looS 
and  1007)  by  W.  W.  Bancand  W.  W. Greg.  Entry  Uan  in  ku Hiauw 
liaa  also  bMn  edited,  with  a  brief  biographical  as  wdl  as  special 
introduction,  to  which  the  present  sketch  owes  some  details,  by 
H.  B.  Wbeatlcy  (i>';7)-    Some  valuable  editions  of  piavt  by  Bea 

i onion  have  been  n-ccntly  published  by  American  schoura  in  the 
'aU  Studies  in  English,  edited  by  A.  S.  Cook— Tie  PoetasUr,  ed. 
H.  S.  Mallory  (1003):  The  Akhemitt,  ed.  C.  M.  Hathaway  (1903): 
The  Dent  is  o«  Au,  ed.  W.  S.  Johnson  (1905) ;  The  Staple  of  Neus, 
ed.  Dc  Winter  (190;);  The  New  Inn,  ed.  by  G.  Brcmncr  (190S); 
The  Sad  Shepherd  (with  Waldnm's  cootiauatHio)  haa  been  edited  by 
W.  W.  Greg  for  Bang  s  .UdJwisliHi  SMT  Zailit  dtt  oltas  angAbclMl 
Dramas  (Louvain,  looj). 

The  criticisms  ot  Ucn  Jonson  arc  too  numerous  for  catalogldag 
here ;  among  those  bv  emuient  Englishmen  should  t>c  specially  nMO* 
tioned  John  Dndenai  particularly  those  in  his  Essay  on  Dnmelie 
Potty  0667-lMil:  revised  1M4),  and  in  the  peeface  to  ^a  Bunmt'* 
Le9e,orlhe  Moeh  Aslrolotfr  (1668), and  A.  C.  Swinburne's 5/Ki/yo/5eil- 
JantoH  (1889),  in  which,  however,  the  signifieance  of  the  Diseeteriet 
is  misapprehended.  Sec  also  F.  G.  Fleay,  Biographical  Chronicle  of 
Ike  F.ngliih  Drama  (1891),  i.  311-387,  ii.  I-18;  C.  H.  Herford,  "  Ben 
Jon^n  "  (art.  in  Dut.  Nat.  Biof.,  vol.  xxx.,  1802);  A.  \V.  Ward, 
IliMory  of  Enttiik  Dramatic  Lxlerature,  2nd  o<J.  (1899),  H.  206- 
407 ;  and  lor  a  list  of  early  impressions,  W.  W.  Greg,  List  of  Empisk 
Piays  written  before  1643  and  pfinled  before  tfoo  (Bibliographical 
Society,  1900),  pp.  55-58  and  supplement  11-15.  An  important 
French  work  on  Hen  Jon«on.  both  biographical  and  critical,  and 
containing,  besides  many  translations  of  scenes  anil  jiassagcs, 
some  valuable  appendice*,  to  more  than  one  of  whxh  reference 
has  l>ccn  made  above,  is  Maurice  Casti'.ala's  Brn  Jpr.wn,  I  iiommeet 
I'auvre  (1907).  Among  treatises  or  e^savs  on  partkuUr  aspects 
of  his  literary  work  nay  be  mentioned  Emit  Kosppel'a  gnrfiw»fn<wia 
ru  den  Dramen  Ben  Jnuom't,  &c.  (tSos);  the  slfltt  writer's  "  Ben 
Jonson's  W'irkung  auf  aeitgenttasiicne  Dramatilcer,"  Ac.  in  Antli' 
(tslisehe  Torschungen,  90  (1906);  F.  E.  SchcUiflc's  Ben  Jonson  and 
the  Clatsical  School  (189R):  and  as  to  his  masques,  A.  SocrKcl.  Die 
rnitiichen  Maskenspule  ;!>'>>-•)  .i:-.d  J.  Stiimidt,  "  Cbtr  Ben  Jonson's 
Maskrnspirle."    in  H' rri^j  s  .1^  /ti:',  Ac,  xxvii.  5I-91.    Sec  also 

H.  K>.'in^<Ii.  "  Ben  Jonvm's  Poclik  und  stiaa  Besiehungen  tu 
Horai."  in  MUnthener  BcUrdte,  16  (li!99).  (A.  W.  W.) 

JOPLIN,  a  dtjr  of  Jasper  county,  Misw:  ;r:.  I  S.A.,  on  Joplfal 
creek,  about  14O  at.  S.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890},  9943* 
(1900),  36,o3j,  of  wboBi  893  weie  liDvrigB-boni  and  773  wtia 
negroes;  (igio  census)  32,073.    It  b  served  by  the  IfinBBil 

Pacific,  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  rnihvays,  .ind  by 
intcrurban  electric  lines.  The  city  has  a  fine  court-house,  a 
United  States  government  buiklinR,  a  Carnegie  lilir.irj  and  a 
large  auditorium.  Joplin  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural and  fruit-growing  district,  but  its  gr  ili  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  its  aitaatiaa  la  one  of  the  must  productive  sine  and  lead 
regions  hi  the  couBtry,  for  wUcb  it  ii  the  eoaimerdal  centre. 
In  1906  the  value  of  zinfrore  shipments  from  this  Missoud- 
Kansas  (or  JojiHn)  district  was  $12,074,105,  and  of  shipments 
of  lead  ore,  ?j, 048, 558.  The  value  of  Joplin's  factory  product 
in  1905  was  $3,006,203,  an  incrcah,c  of  2q  j"„  since  1900. 
Natural  gas,  piped  from  the  Kansas  fields,  is  usi  J  fur  h^lit  and 
power,  and  electricity  for  commercial  lighting  and  |Kjwer  is 
derived  from  plants  on  Spring  River,  near  Vark,  Kansas,  and  on 
Shoal  cieeiu  Tbe  municipality  owns  its  electric-lighting  plant; 
the  waterwoib  ate  under  private  ownership.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  was  awde  hi  1838.  Ia  1871  Joalin 
was  Uiid  out  and  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  1872  it  and  a  nval 
town  on  the  other  side  of  Joplin  creek  were  united  under  the 
name  Union  City;  in  1873  Union  City  was  chartered  as  a  city 
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ndtt  the  une  JepUn;  and  in  1888  Joplin  was  chartered  as  a 
dtjr  «(  tht  thM  diM.  Th*  cHy  deriva  itt  name  from  th« 
creek,  wUch  was  named  in  iMaour  of  tke  B«r.  Umh  G.  Joplin 

{t.  1810-1847),  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

JOPPA,  IcM  correcily  Jaffa  (Arab.  KJ/d),  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  ncntinnttl 
in  the  tribute  lists  of  Tcthmosis  (Thothmes)  III. ;  but  as  it  never 
was  in  the  i<  rrit()ry  of  the  prc-cvilic  Israelites  it  was  to  them  a 
plaic  of  no  importance.  Its  ascription  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  46)  is  purdy  theoretical.  According  to  the  authors 
of  Chnnides  (a  Chron.  ii.  16),  Ezra  QHL  7)  and  Jonah  (i.  3)  it 
vas  A  Moport  for  importation  of  the  LeMnon  timber  floated 
dona  tke  cooits  or  for  ahips  plyiiig  cvcai  t»  distant  Tarshish. 
Abont  148  BjC.  it  «aa  captored  tma  iht  9|yriani  by  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  (i  Mace.  x.  75)  and  later  it  vsis  retaken  and  garri- 
soned by  Simon  his  brother  (xii.  }$,  xiii.  1 1).  It  was  restored 
to  ihu  Syri.ins  by  PomiK-y  (JoS.,  Ant.  xiv.  4,  4)  but  again  given 
back  to  the  Jews  (ib.  xiv.  10,  0)  with  an  exemption  from  tax. 
St  Peter  for  a  while  lodged  at  Joppa,  where  he  restored  (he 
benevolent  nidow  Tabitha  to  life,  and  h.ad  the  vision  which 
taught  him  the  universality  of  the  plan  of  Clirisliaiuty. 

Aooocdinc  to  Strabo  bnL  iL),  who  makes  the  strange 
iDiMake  of  aajing  tbat  Jcnaalcm  h  visible  from  Joppa,  the 
Bhee  «aa  ft  raoct  of  pintei.  It  ma  destroyed  by  Vofiuiaii 
in  ibe  Jevdsh  War  (M).  'naditiim  eonnecta  the  stony  of 
Andromeda  and  the  sca-monstcr  with  the  sea-coast  of  Joppa, 
and  in  early  times  her  chains  were  shown  as  well  as  the  skeleton 
of  the  monster  itself  (Jos.  Wars,  in.  0,  j).  The  site  sccms  to 
have  been  shown  even  to  some  mcilicv.d  piljjnms,  and  curious 
traces  of  it  have  l)ccn  deleeted  in  modern  Mo^Urn  UKen<ls. 

In  the  sth  and  nth  centuries  wc  hear  from  time  to  time  of 
bbhops  of  Joppa,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Jerus.nlem.  In 
li>6  the  district  was  captured  by  the  luii^ts  of  St  John,  but 
lost  to  Saladin  in  1187.  Richard  Conir  de  Lion  retook  it  in 
tiv,  but  it  was  finally  iclaken  by  Makk  d  'Adit  in  iiyt.  It 
languished  for  a  time;  in  tlie  t6th  century  It  was  tn  alnwst 
unir.haMtcd  ruin;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it 
began  anew  to  develop  as  a  seaport.  In  1799  it  was  stormed 
by  Na(K>lcon;  the  foctilkatiaai  wen  i^nind  and  strengthened 
by  the  iiritish. 

The  modern  town  of  Joppft  derives  its  importance,  first,  as  a 
seaport  for  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine,  and 
seooadjr  as  a  centre  of  the  fruit-growing  industry.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  tgth  century  it  greatly  Increased  in  sise.  The 
dd  city  wallp  linva  been  cauidy  remioved.  Its  popolatlon  it 
about  3$,oa»  (ItaleiM  *»flaa,  dvistians  5000^  Je«»  7000;  with 
the  Christians  are  indnded  the  **  Templars,"  ft  •emlMrdigioiis, 
scmi-aKricukur.i!  Ccrnian  colony  of  about  520SOuls).  The  town, 
whiih  ri,-.c5  over  a  ruutuled  hillutk  on  the  coast,  about  loo  ft. 
high,  has  a  very  picturt^qjc  appearance  from  tlie  sea.  The 
harbour  (so-called)  is  one  of  the  worst  existing,  being  simply  a 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  a  ledge  of  reefs,  safe  enough  for 
small  Oriental  craft,  but  very  dangerous  for  large  vessels,  which 
can  only  make  use  of  the  seaport  in  calm  weather;  these  never 
cone  nearer  than  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  railway  and 
ft  bad  canlaffHoad  connect  Joppa  with  JcrusJoa.  The  water 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  wcUs,  many  of  which  have  a 
brackish  taste.  The  export  trade  of  the  town  consists  of  soap 
of  olive  oil,  sesame,  barky,  watir  melons,  wine  and  especially 
oranges  (commoi^ly  known  as  Jaffa  oranges),  grown  in  the 
famous  and  ever  iiu  i  :r.g  gardens  that  be  north  and  i.ist  of 
the  town.  The  thief  imports  arc  limber,  cotton  and  other 
text  ile  goods,  tiles,  iron,  rice.  COlliHl^  sugar  and  petroleum.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1900  was  estimated  at  £364J9V>*  the 
fanports  Hit  AOS-  Over  10.000  pilgrims,  chiefly  Rusuans,  and 
■ome  thne  or  four  thousand  touriMs  land  aooually  at  Joppa. 
The  town  b  the  seat  of  a  kafmakan  or  Ueutenant-governor, 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Jirujakm,  and  conl.iins  %'icc- 
consulates  of  Great  Britain,  Frame,  (itrinany,  America  and 
other  pov.cib.  There  arc  Latin,  Ciruk,  ,\rmeni.in  and  Coptic 
mooutcricsi  and  hospitals  and  scboqU  uodcr  British,  French 
«Bd  GciaM  ftttipiMs.  (R.A.&H) 


JORDAEHS.  JACOB  (1593-1678),  Flemfal) 
and  died  at  Antwerp.  Ua  studied,  like  Rubens, ' 
vanNoort,  ondUsoiarrfBflswitbMBaHiter'adaugltirlBidid^ 

the  year  after  his  admission  to  the  gild  of  painten,  piwwMad 

him  from  visiting  Rome.   He  wu  forced  to  content  fcinsdf 

w;ih  studying  such  examples  of  the  Italian  masters  as  he  found 
at  home,  but  a  f.ir  more  fiotent  influence  was  exerted  upon  his 
s!\le  by  Kubcns,  who  empki>ed  him  sometimes  to  reproduce 
small  sketches  in  large.  Jordaens  is  second  to  Rubens  aionc 
in  their  special  department  of  the  Flemish  school.  In  both 
there  is  the  same  warmth  of  colour,  truth  to  natore,  mastery  of 
chiarosctuo  and  energy  of  ei^ression;  but  Jordaens  is  wasting 
in  dknity  of  oonceptioB,  ftad  is  infedsr  in  cfaoics  of  forms,  Im 
the  chaiiiiEter  of  Ms  beads,  and  in  correctness  of  drawing.  Not 
seldom  he  sins  against  good  taste,  and  in  some  of  his  humoroos 
pieces  the  coarseness  is  only  atoned  for  by  the  animation.  Of 
these  last  he  i-ct  ms  in  s<jme  cases  to  ha\  e  pai:ittd  :^evcr:il  rrpli.  as. 
He  empluvLJ  tiis  peiKil  also  in  biblical,  mythological,  historical 
and  allcguru.:!  subjects,  and  is  WCll4lMNm  SftftpOfUlit  piiMm 
He  also  etched  some  plates. 

See  the  ckboratc  work  on  the  painter,  by  Max  Rooscs  (190Q. 

JORDiU|.cyULU(i77i-i82i),  FrsndkpaUtidMiiViiboni 

in  Lyons  OH  the  tttb  of  January  1771  of  a  HMCH-tO^  meiCMtiv 

family.  He  was  educated  in  Lyons,  and  from  an  early  age  wt» 
imbued  with  ru>ahii  principles.  He  actively  supported  by 
voice,  pen  and  musket  his  native  town  in  its  rcsbtance  to  the 
Convention;  and  when  Lyons  fell,  in  October  1793,  Jord.in  fled. 
I-  rom  Switzerland  he  passed  in  six  months  to  England,  when-  he 
formed  acquaintances  with  other  French  exiles  and  with  pro- 
minent British  statesmen,  and  imbibed  a  lasting  admiration  for 
the  En^ish  Constitution.  In  1796  he  returned  to  Fiance,  aad 
next  year  he  «na  sent  fay  Lyons  as  a  deputy  to  the  Ceodl  «f 
Five  Hundred.  There  his  doquenee  won  bin  consMeiBtlaa. 
He  earnestly  supported  what  he  felt  to  be  true  freedom,  especially 
in  matters  of  religious  worship,  though  the  enrr,^c;ic  appeal  on 
behalf  of  church  bells  in  his  Rupporl  sur  Ui  iibcrii  dcs  cuius 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  Jordan-Cloche.  Proscribed  at 
the  cou^  <f '//a/ of  the  18th  Fmctidor  (4th  of  September  1797)  be 
escaped  to  Basel.  Thence  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  met 
Goethe.  Back  again  in  France  by  1800,  he  boldly  published  ia 
1802  his  Vrai  tens  du  voU  national  pour  le  considat  d  tit,  In  wMch 
he  enMsed  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bonaparte.  HomamMh- 
Icstcd,  howeva;  and  during  the  Fiiil  Eopire  lived  in  Hiamij 
retirement  at  Lyoos  with  his  wife  and  faauly,  producing  for  tlw 
Lyons  academy  occasional  papers  on  the  Infuence  rttiprp^  d* 
ViL'quctue  lur  ta  R/~.olution  ct  dc  In  Rtvohilion  sur  /V/f^nfict-; 
£judcs  sur  KlopUoik,  tie.  At  the  restoration  in  1S14  he  again 
emerged  into  public  life.  By  Louis  X\'lil.  he  was  ennobled 
and  named  a  councillor  of  state;  and  from  1S16  he  aat  in  I  be 
chamber  of  deputies  as  representative  of  Ain.  At  first  he  sup* 
ported  the  ministry,  but  when  ihc^  began  to  show  signs  of  re- 
action he  separated  from  them,  and  gradually  came  to  be  at 
the  bend  of  the  constitutional  opposition.  His  Speeches  in  the 
chamber  were  always  eloquent  and  |>owerfuI. 
by  failing  health  to  resign,  Camille  Jordan  tentainedfttl 
till  his  death  at  Paris,  on  the  19th  of  May  1821. 

To  his  pen  we  owe  JMtrt  i  M.  LamouretU  (1791);  Uistoire  de  la 
cotnersion  d'uru  damt  Pariticnne  (■  79.2) :  La  Loi  it  ia  rtliiio*  vtmgrxt 
(1792);  Adrrue  i  ses  comnutlanls  sur  lo  rfvolution  du  ^  Stpttmbrt 
1797  (t797):*5"'  Iti  troubles  de  Lyon  (1818):  La  Session  de  1817 
(1818).  His  DmouTs  were  eoHected  in  1818.  The  "  Fracmrnt* 
choMft."  and  translation*  from  the  German,  pobiiriied 
L  AbetUe  franiaise.  Besides  the  various  historin  u(  the  lime,  see 
further  details  vol.  x.  of  the  Rnut  tneydopfdique;  x  paper  on 
Jord.in  and  Madame  de  StaH,  by  C.  A.  Samte-Dcuvc,  in  the  Revtu 
dfs  dfux  mondfs  for  March  and  R.  Uoubfc,  "  Camille  Jordan 
^  Weimar,"  ia  the  Comsfondant  (1901),  ccv.  718-7^  and  94A-970. 

iOaiUUr.  DOmmBA  (i7tf*-iSi6),  Iifsb  aclttis.  «M  boi« 

near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  176}.  Her  mother,  Grace  TUI^S, 
at  one  time  known  as  Mrs  Frances,  was  a  Dublin  actress.  Mcr 
father,  whose  lume  was  Bland,  was  according  to  one  account  an 
army  captain,  but  more  probably  a  sla^e  hand.  Dorothy 
Jovdu  mdte  bar  tat  appeaiaaoe  on  the  it«ge  is  1777  Itt  ItehliB 
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ma  Phoebe  in  At  You  Like  It.  Alter  acting  dsewbere  in  Irdand 
the  appeared  in  17SJ  ai  Leeds,  and  subsequently  at  oihcr 
Yorlcshire  towns,  in  a  variety  of  parts,  including  Lady  Teazle. 
It  was  at  this  lime  that  &he  began  caUing  herself  Mrs  Jordan. 
In  17S5  she  made  her  fin>l  London  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Peggy  in  A  Cotmtry  Girl.  Before  the  end  of  her  fint  Muon  she 
kad  bMeme  an  csu^lished  public  favourite,  her  acting  in  comedy 
blfaff  dKlared  second  only  to  that  of  Kitty  Clive.  Her  engage- 
at  Dtaty  Ltae  lasted  till  iad9,  •ad  played  a  luge 
'  of  puts.  But  gradoaliy  it  cuae  to  be  iMOgniaed  tkat 
talent  lay  in  comedy,  her  Lady  Teazle,  Rosalind  and 
Imogen  being  specially  liked,  and  such  "  breeches  "  parts  as 
Wffl^m  in  Rosina.  During  the  rebuilding  of  Drary  Lane  she 
phyed  at  the  Haymarket;  she  transferred  her  services  in  i8ii 
toCovcnt  C.anUn.  Ifcrc,  in  1814,  she  made  her  last  appearance 
Ml  the  London  stage,  and  the  following  year,  at  Margate,  retired 
•llOflBtlKr.  Mrs  Jordan's  private  life  was  one  of  the  scandals 
of  the  period.  She  had  a  daughter  by  her  fint  maxiiger,  in  Ire- 
lud,  and  ibv  diBdicn  by  Sir  lUdud  Ford,  whose  name  she 
boft  for  Mae  yctn.  la  lyge  rfie  beuwie'tlie  mistreas  at  the 
duke  of  Oarenee  (aftenranb  WIIBub  IV.),  and  bore  him  ten 
chtldreii,  who  were  ennobled  under  the  name  of  Fitz  Garence,  the 
eldest  being  created  carl  of  Munster.  In  181 1  they  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  Mrs  Jordan  being  granted  a  liberal  allowance. 
In  181  5  she  went  abroad.  According  to  one  story  she  was  in 
danger  of  imprisonnirnl  [ordr'jt.  If  w,  the  debt  must  have  been 
Incurred  on  behalf  of  others — probably  her  relations,  t^'ho  appear 
to  have  been  continually  borrowing  from  her — for  her  own  per- 
aoaal  debts  were  very  much  mote  than  coveted  by  her  savings. 
She  is  generally  nndostood  to  have  died  nt  St  Ooud,  aear  Paris, 
«B  the  3rd  of  July  i8i6,  but  the  ftmy  that  uufar  aa  aamied 
aaae  she  lived  for  aeven  yean  after  diat  date  h  Ea^aod  fi&ds 
tone  credence. 

See  James  Boaden,  Life  of  Urt  Jordan  (18.^1);  The  Crtat  lUetili- 
flMirr  (i8u>):  John  Cencst.  Account  ^  At  Stage;  Tate  Wilkinson, 
n»  U'andtrint  faUntet;  iienuift  and  Amorous  Adtenturei  by  5ta 
nd  Land  oj Ktnt  WOliam  IV.  (iSjO) ;  The  Ctoriian  Era  (1838}. 

JORDAN.  THOISAS  (i6t2  ?-i685),  English  poet  and  pam- 
phleteer, was  born  in  London  and  Marled  life  as  an  actor  at  the 
Red  Bull  theatre  in  CIcrkcnwcll.  lie  published  in  1637  his  first 
voI  urriL'  of  poems,  entitled  Pn<ik<iU  Vcri(iics,  j.nd  in  the  same  year 
appeared  A  PUI  to  Purge  Melancholy.  In  1639  he  rccitc<l  one  of 
bis  poems  before  King  Charles  I.,  and  from  this  lime  forward 
Jordan's  output  in  verse  and  prose  was  continuous  and  prolific. 
He  fndy  boirawcd  from  other  nutbors,  and  frequently  rc-issucd 
hiao«a«ritla|s«adertie«iMnis.  During  the  iraubkabetweca 
the  king  end  the  pariianent  he  wrote  a  auoiber  of  Royalist 
pamphlets,  the  first  of  which.  A  Utdicine  Jar  Ike  Timts,  «r  m 
Antidote  ogaiml  Faction,  appeared  in  1641.  Dedications,  occa- 
sional  verses,  prologues  and  cpiloK-ii  s  to  [il.i.vv  poi.rcd  from  htS 
pen.  Many  volumes  of  his  poems  bear  no  date,  and  tiny  were 
probably  written  during  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration 
he  eulogized  Monk,  produced  a  masque  at  the  cniertainraent  of 
the  general  in  the  city  of  London  and  wrote  pamphlets  in  his 
support.  Me  then  for  some  years  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
writing  pU>'$,  in  at  least  one  of  which,  Monty  is  an  Ass,  behimself 
ph^yod  a  part  when  it  was  pcodnced  in  1668.  In  1671  be  was 
appointed  bttieate  to  the  <3Xy  of  Londoo;  fmn  tUs  date  till 
his  death  in  1685  he  annually  composed  a  panegyric  OB  the  lord 
mayor,  and  arranged  the  ijjReantry  of  the  lord  mayor's  thews, 
which  he  cctcbrr.tcH  in  verse  under  such  titles  as  London 
Triumph>int,  or  ihc  City  in  JoHity  and  Splendour  (1677).  or 
London  in  Luster.  Projecting  many  Bright  Bcutus  of  Triumph 
(1679).  Many  volumes  of  these  curious  productions  are  pre- 
scr>cd  in  the  British  kloieUB. 

In  addition  to  his  numcrou*  printed  worlc?.  r  f  uSich  perhaps 
A  Jioyiit  A  rOour  cf  Loyatl  Porae  (1664)  and  A  Sur  wy  rf  Sortilus  tn 
Variety  cf  Poetry  arc  most  deserv  ing  of  mention,  scviral  volumes  of 
hispocmsexisl  in  m,\nii-+ripc.  W.  C,  Haililt  and  other  ii)lh-century 
critics  found  more  merit  in  Jordan's  writings  than  was  allowed 
by  hi*  contemporaries,  who  lor  the  moM  pan  scornfully  referred  to 
hie  valamimus  productions  aa  common  place  ami  duH. 

See  Cenid  Laogbaine.  A€tmimt  tf  mt  Enifi$k  DfmaUt  FMtt 
(id»i)t  l^yid  Emm*  Btku,  Jii|n#se  Dmmctkf  (|  vohi.  ito)t 


W.C.ffasHlt. 

tur*  t}  Groat  Britain  (1867):  F 
(Percy  Society.  1843) 


PmMcattmtDmmtkUam^ 


Fairholt,  Lard  JAosRS* 

memoir  of 


Jeidani 


1 Percy  Society.  1843;,  contaming  a  memoir 
ohn  Cough  Nichols.  London  Paf/eaMt  (tSjO. 

JORlNUr,  VOHBUI  (1819-190^.  Gennaa  poet  end  aovdltt, 
was  bom  at  Inslerbuig  la  Ettt  PllMia  on  the  8th  of  February 
1819.   He  studied,  first  theology  and  then  philosophy  and 

rir.!ur,".l  srirncc,  at  the  universities  of  Kcinigsbtrg  and  Berlin, 
lie  settled  in  Leipzig  as  a  journaliil;  but  the  democratic  views 
expressed  in  some  ei.viys  and  the  volumes  of  poems  Cloike  und 
Kisnone  (1481}  and  IrJisc/ic  Fliartlasien  {i$^2)  ltd  to  hiscxpuUion 
from  Saxony  in  1S46.  He  next  engaged  in  literary  and  tutorial 
work  to  Bremen,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  iWOhlUon,  in  Feb- 
ruary  1S48,  was  sent  to  Paris,  as  correspondent  of  the  Bremtr 
Zeilutif.  hit  alnoat  immcdialriy,  however,  lelttrned  to  Ger- 
many aad,  (hnraiag  limeeir  hito  the  political  fray  in  Beriin, 
was  elected  member  for  Frelenwalde,  in  the  first  German  parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort-on-Maln.  For  a  short  while  be  sided  with 
the  Left,  but  soon  joined  t!ic  p.irly  of  vnn  fj.ici  rn.  On  a  vote 
having  been  pa-s!icd  for  tFu'  (  st.d  lj duncp.i  of  a  German  navy,  he 
was  appointed  ses  rct:.ry  of  the  romniittce  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  and  was  subsequently  made  ministerial  councillor 
(ittnisleriatrai)  in  the  naval  department  of  the  government. 
The  naval  project  was  abandoned,  Jordan  was  pensioned  and 
afterwards  reiUcd  at  Fronkforl-on-Moin  until  his  death  on  the 
35th  of  June  1904,  devoting  himseU  to  literary  work,  acting  at 
hit  own  publisher,  aad  piodudng  aunwrout  poeais,  novielt, 
dramas  and  translations. 

Among  bis  best  known  works  are :  Demiurgos  (3  vols.,  1859-1854). 
a  "  Mysterium,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  deal  with  the  prablcflu 
of  human  existence,  but  the  work  found  little  favour;  NiMungt,  aa 
epic  poem  in  alliterative  verse,  in  two  parts,  (1)  Sigfriedsoge  (18157- 
1668;  13th  ed.  I8b</i  and  {2)  Hiidtbrants  Heimkehr  (1874;  loth  ed. 
1891) — in  the  first  part  he  is  regarded  as  havitiR  been  remarkably 
succcssf  jj;  a  trageay, />«  \Vitlu.e  dei  Arts  (ii-sS);  ihc  comedies. 
Die  Liebetleugner  (1855)  and  Durcht  Ohr  (1870;  6th  ed.  1885); 
and  the  novels  Die  Sebaldt  ( 1 885)  and  Zwri  Wieitn  (1887).  lot«faa 
also  published  numerous  translations,  notably  Homtrt  CMyuat 
(i87r>-,  2nd  ed.  1889)  and  Ilomtrt  Iliat  (1681:  ind  cd.  1894);  pit 
lOi.ia  (is-;  1I  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  reciter,  and  on  a  visit 
to  I  )u'  1  'ni:ed  States  in  1871  read  extracts  from  his  works  before  large 
audiences. 

JORDAN  (the  down-comer;  Arab.  esk-Sherfa,  the  watering- 
place),  the  only  river  of  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  in  the  world.  It  flowt  from  north  to  south  in  a  deep 
trouj;h-6ke  Valley,  the  Aidon  of  the  Creeks  and  GhOr  of  the 

Arabs,  which  it  uaoally  believed  to  follow  the  line  of  a  fault  or 
fracture  of  the  earthVi  crust.  Most  geologists  hold  that  the  valley 
is  p.irt  of  an  oi  l  sea  bed,  traces  of  which  remain  in  numerous 
shingle-banks  and  beach-levels.  This,  they  say,  once  extended 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  even  o\cr  N  L.  .Xfrica.  Shrinkage  caused 
the  pelagic  limestone  bottom  to  be  upheaved  in  two  ridgrs, 
between  which  occurred  a  long  fracture,  which  can  now  t>c  irac  rd 
from  Coelcsyria  down  the  Wadi  Araba  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
The  Jordan  valley  in  its  lower  part  kc^  about  the  old  level 
of  the  eea-botton  aad  It  therefote  a  icnaant  of  the  Miocene 
worid.  Thn  theory,  however,  is  not  unhreiiaUy  accepted,  some 
authorities  preferring  to  assume  a  succession  of  more  Strictly 
local  elevations  and  depressions,  connected  with  the  recent 
volcanic  activity  of  the  Jaulan  and  Lija  districta  on  the  n^t 
hank,  which  brought  the  contours  finally  to  their  actual  form. 
In  any  ca.-^c-  the  number  of  di: -a  sca-bcachcs  seems  to  imply 
a  succession  of  convulsive  chatijjcs,  more  recent  than  the  great 
Miocene  upheaval,  which  are  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  of 
the  water  into  the  three  isolated  pans  now  found.  For  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  course  the  Jordan  lies  bdow  tltt  tevcl  of 
the  tea.  It  has  never  been  navigable,  no  inpoftaat  town  has 
ever  been  btillt  on  its  hanks,  aad  It  runs  into  an  inlaad  tea  wMdi 
has  no  port  and  is  destitute  of  aquatic  life.  Throughout  history 
it  hx"i  exerted  a  separatist  influence,  roughly  dividini*  the  settled 
from  t'lc  nomadic  populations;  and  the  cro'sin^  of  Jordan,  one 
way  or  the  other,  «-as  always  an  event  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
In  Hebrew  times  its  valley  was  regarded  as  a  "  wilderncs^s  "  and, 
except  in  the  Roman  era,  Mems  always  to  have  been  as  sparsely 
Jabthited  as  aav.  Ron  its  aoorces  to  the  Dead  Sea  r 
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down  a  continuous  indiocd  plane,  brt^en  here  and  there  by 
npidk  tad  mall  iaUti  bttwccn  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Uic  Dead 
to  lt»  iiMOlky  fl  a»  V«at  that  in  a  direct  di^tanci  o(  6$  ^• 
fcuimnnatlcutaooa.  ThcmeaBfaOitaboMtA  fLio  the 
■Ik  The  Jonfaa  hat  two  fmt  watta,  tm  ta  Ih  d-Kadi 
(Dan)  whence  iprfiip  the  Ndir  Leddan,  a  stream  t}  ft.  bfx>ad 
at  its  birth ;  the  other  at  Ban?as  (anc.  Pancas,  Cacsarca-Philippt) , 
some  4  in.  N.,  where  the  N'.ihr  Banlas  issues  from  a  cave,  about 
30  ft.  broad.  But  two  Linger  streams  with  !c»s  water  contest 
their  claim,  the  Nahr  B;iriiKhit  from  Coclcsyria,  which  rises 
near  the  springs  of  the  Liuny,  and  the  Nahr  Uasbany  from 
Hermon.  The  four  stream*  unite  below  the  fortress  of  Banlas, 
which  ooce  held  the  gate  o(  the  valley,  and  flow  into  a  manhy 
tract  now  called  Hukh  (ScmcdWDitia,  aod  paAan  Mcran  oi 
Jaahoa.  These  the  Jgidan  baglBa  to  lailbdiwllea4evci,riBhing 
4o«w  680  It  hi  9  n.  to  a  data,  wfakh  opent  tato  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Thereafter  it  follows  a  valley  which  is  usually  not  2hnvc 
4  m.  broad,  but  opens  out  twice  into  the  small  plains  of  licthsh  in 
and  Jericho.  The  river  actually  flows  in  a  depression,  the  Zor, 
from  a  quarter  to  7  m.  wide,  which  it  has  bollowctl  out  lor 
itself  in  the  bed  of  the  Ghor.  Durini;  the  rainy  season  (January 
and  February),  when  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks,  the  Zor 
b  flaoded,  but  when  the  water  falls  it  produces  rich  crops.  The 
floor  of  the  Gbor  falls  fcoily  ta  the  Zor,  and  b  intersected  by 
deep  chaiwria,  «Wcb  mm  ham  cat  by  the  ioiall  tiitams  and 
wiotcr  tornata  that  tiavttae  it  ob  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  As 
Ir  ioath  aa  Kiutt  SortdhdiaMBt  of  the  vaBey  b  fertne;  and  even 
between  that  point  and  the  Dead  Sea  there  arc  several  well- 
watered  oases.  In  fummer  the  beat  in  the  Ghor  is  intense, 
1 10*  F.  in  the  shade,  but  in  winter  the  temperature  falls  to  40*, 
and  sometimes  to  j:"  at  night.  During  the  scawjnsof  rain  and 
milting  snow  [he  ri\cr  Is  very  full,  aiul  liable  [u  Ircthcta.  After 
twelve  hours'  rain  it  has  bwn  known  to  rise  from  4  to  5  ft., 
and  to  faB  as  rapidly.  In  iss7  the  Jordan  was  daniBwd  up 
Bun  by  a  landslip,  probably  due  to  heavy  rain.  On 
;  the  to  of  Galilee  the  water  is  quite  clear,  but  it  aoon 
I  a  tawogr  colour  flOB  the  aoft  nari  wUcn  it  wadrn  away 
fmabtbaaltaaaddcpoBilab  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole  it  it 
an  unpleasant  foul  stream  running  between  poisonous  banks, 
and  as  such  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  and  other 
Syrians.  The  Hebrew  poets  did  not  sing  its  praiics,  and  others 
compared  it  unfavourably  with  the  clear  nvers  of  Damavus, 
The  clay  of  the  valley  was  used  for  ljrKk.m.ik;iit;,  and  S.ilomun 
established  brassfoundrics  there.  From  crusading  times  to  this 
day  it  has  grown  sugar<ane.  In  Roman  times  it  had  extensive 
palm-gravca  and  some  small  towns  (e.;.  Uvias  or  Julias  oppoaiu 
Jericho)  aad  villages.  The  Jordan  is  crossed  by  two  stone 
hi  illy  I  nut  nocth  ol  Lak«  Hiikht  the  other  between  that  lake 
and  the  to  el  Galilee — and  by  a  wooden  bridge  .on  the  road 
froa  Jerusalem  to  Cilead  and  Moab.  During  the  Roman 
peiibd,  aiKl  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Arab  supremacy,  there  were 
bridges  on  all  the  p'l  al  ln  e-s  of  communitation  between  eastern 
and  western  Palciimc,  ami  ferries,  at  other  places.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  greatly  with  the  season.  When  not  in  flood  the 
river  is  often  fordable,  and  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  tbeic  are  then  more  than  fifty  fords— some  of  them  of 
hiatMic  interest.  Theonly  diOkuItyiaoocaaioaadby  thactistlc 
^pag  current.  The  natural  pfodocta  el  tht  Joadaa  val^y 
—ft  tiopkal  oaaia  auak  in  the  temperate  zone,  aad  OVBhwv  by 
Alpbe  Heiiuuii'  aie  unique.  Papyrus  grows  h  talt  ftvkh, 
and  rice  and  cereals  thrive  on  its  shores,  whilst  below  (he  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  vegetation  is  almost  tropical.  The  flora  and  fauna 
present  a  large  infusion  of  F.lhiopian  types;  and  the  fish,  with 
which  the  river  is  abun«lan<iy  stocked,  have  a  great  aiTinity  with 
those  of  the  rivers  and  lakc5  of  east  Africa.  Ere  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  has  become  very  barren  and  for- 
bidding. It  rcachca  the  lake  at  a  minus  level  of  1990  ft.,  the 
deprewion  continuing  downwards  to  twice  that  depth  in  the 
bra  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  receives  two  aflluents,  with  perennial 
waim, « the  left,  (be  Yanmk  (HiaraaHi)  iriiich  flowa  to  fBMn 
(be  vdeaak  Jaidaa  •  Bttie  ioMh  ol  the  to  of  Galilee,  and  the 
Zoka  Oahbok)  which  coom  fBM  lha  Bdte  dhtrict  !•  a  (QiiK 
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more  than  hall-way  down  the  lower  omm  Ob  tbe  ii|ht  tha 
Jalitd  deaoeadt  fNB  tha  plaia  «I  ruin  inn  to  near  Baiaa^ 
and  the  Far%  tnm  aaar  Nahha>  Vadeaa  lali  springs  iIh  ia 
the  lower  valley.  Tha  fctt  «f  Oa  tiihatariea  am  «adii»  4tf 

except  after  rains. 

Such  human  life  as  may  be  found  in  the  valley  now  is  mainly 
migratory.  The  Samaritan  villagers  uh-  ;t  in  winter  as  pasture- 
ground,  and,  with  the  Circassians  and  Arabs  of  the  cast  bank, 
cultivate  plots  here  and  there.  They  retire  on  the  tiymtfti  oi 
summer.  Jericho  is  the  only  cooaideiable  Iftllannal  la  tha 
lower  vall^,  aad  it  lica  aooa  vnt  af  tha  aiiwNi  OM 

the  lower  slopes  of  the  Ja4aHB  fccj^Mfc 

Sec  W.  F.  Lynch,  Namtm  tf  fh€  UJ5.  BjtPtiiUMi.  Ac.  (1149): 
H.  B.  Trittram,  Und  of  IsraH  (1865) ;  J.  Maemor,  IMItoyMUkt 
Jordan  (i8;oh  A.  Niul.  iu.  r.  La  Ciograpku  A  Talmtid  (1M8): 
1:  k  ■t  i:,-.on,  Phyu..:!  C, of  llu  Holy  UnHl9l^):  E.  HoW. 
Mount  .Vir,  Ac.  ( 1  .SS5),  and  Memoxr  on  Iht  Gfolofy  ef  Arabic  Pflraea, 
&c.  (i8«6):  G.  A.  Smith.  HtU.  C*opaphy  ef  tkr  Holy  Land  (1894}: 
\V.  LibU-y  and  F.  E.  Hotkins.  The  Jordan  VsAVv.  &c.  (1905).  See 
alv,  !'ah  ,iiM-.  (C  W  \V  ;  D  G  H  ) 

JORDANES.'  the  historian  of  the  Gothic  nation,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  AH  that  we  certainly  know 
about  his  life  is  contained  in  three  scntcruc:  .  f  hi.,  !iistory  of  tha 
Goths  (cap.  50),  from  which,  among  oilu  r  jurt;,  s.l.,rs  as  to  the 
history  of  his  family,  we  learn  that  bis  gcandtalbcr  Paria  wm 
notary  to  Candac,  the  chief  of  a  oonfedenthM  of  Alaaa  aad  other 
tribeaaauladdwriai  tha  Utter  halfof  tha  jthcaaturyfla  the  south 
of  the  Daaabe  ta  Uie  pravtacea  whidi  ase  now  Bulgaria  aod  the 
Dobrwbcha.  Jordanes  himself  was  the  notary  of  CatKlac's 
nephew,  the  Gothic  chief  Gunthigii;,  until  he  took  the  vows  of  a 
monk.  This,  afcurdinj;  to  ihc  m.ijir.cr  of  ^-pciking  of  that  day, 
is  the  meaning  oi  his  words  cnU  mrum,  though  it  ts 

quite  p^ijsiMe  that  he  may  at  the  sumc  time  have  renounced 
the  Arian  creed  of  his  forefathers,  which  it  Is  dear  that  he  aa 
longer  held  when  he  wrote  his  G<Mhk  hiitoqr.  Tbe  Crtita  ef 
Jordanes  shows  Gothic  sympathies;  but  1 
to  an  imitation  of  the  tone  of  Pmeifldonn.  I 

practkallyaUUiaBateiiaL  HawaaaotMoMeHa  Goth.befe^ 
ing  to  a  wMntldm  «l  Oawaaafc  tribes,  ewbmcing  Alans  aad 
Scyriant,  whtt  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Ostrofotha 

settled  on  tbe  tower  Danube;  and  his  own  sympathies  are  those 
of  a  memt>er  of  this  confederation.  He  is  accordingly  IricM  I  v  to 
I  he  Gnths.  even  apart  from  the  influence  of  Cassiotlorus.  but  he  is 
alsci  pr<  r>os*cs.sed  in  favour  ol  ihc  ra-t.  rn  cmj^rors  111  whose  terri- 
tories this  confederation  lived  and  whose  subject  he  himself  was. 
This  makes  him  an  impartial  authority  on  the  hut  iaj%  of  the 
Ostrogoths.  At  the  same  time,  living  in  Moesia,  he  b  ■■^■Iftlf 
in  his  outlook  to  Danubian  affairs.  He  has  Utile  to  toy  of  •§> 
inner  htalonr  aad  paUqr  of  the  Uiwlom  of  Theodoric;  hb  tatcr. 
ests  la,  as  f  f  OBiab—  aaya,  wMdn  a  triangle  of  wMdi  the  three 
pointa  are  SbaahuB,  laibaa  and  Constantinople.  Finally,  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  Alans,  he  shows  himself  friendly  f) 
them,  whenever  they  enter  into  his  narrative. 

We  pass  from  the  extremely  shadowy  personality  of  Jordi  1  s 
to  the  n.oro  interesting  question  of  his  works. 

I.  The  RomnHc,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  De  summa  temfontm 
tef  »rigint  tclibusquf  grntis  Ronanortinx,  was  compoaed  in  SS^ 
It  waa  begun  before,  but  pubUahcd  after,  tha  Gdba.  It  b  a 
shct^  af  tbe  bistoiy  of  the  werid  fraai  tha  CNatloB.  toedea 
Jerome,  the  epiiaan  «f  Wlmmt  OiaalMa  and  the  erdcslastical 
history  of  toWHW.  ThetT  b  a  ntrieos  referrore  to  lambliehns. 
apparently  the  aaO  datonist  philosopher.  wh^M-  nnnie  Jord.in«, 
l>cinp,  as  he  SSyi  Mmsflf,  atr^mmdw.,  ir.-crts  by  way  of  • 
flourish.  The  work  iv  only  ol  any  v.il.ic  f.>r  the  century 
5  50.  wiien  Jordanes  is  dealing  with  recent  history.  It  n  OMieiy 
a  hasty  rnmpllMba  hdaadad  la  Mani  rida  ^  iUe  vitk  Iht 
Ctlka.* 

t.  The  other  work  of  Jordanes  commonly  eaSed  Bt  w(km 

Cetkit  or  Cflka,  was  styled  by  himself  De  orip'iu  adSmsomt 
•  The  cvidt  ni  f  ti  MSS.  is  ovcrwhrlming  a^ainM  the  form  Jor- 

nandcs.    The  .MSS  exhibit  Jordani*  or  Jordannu;  but  these  arc  oriy 

Vulgar-Latin  »p<  Hint*  of  Jordan.-, 
'The  term*  of  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  a  ceiuin  ViciliM 

■aha  b  hapaaMa  that  the  p«t  (HHB)  4  thtt  aaaa  b  MMt 
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C*t4rum.  and  wis  atso  written  in  ssi-  Re  Informs  us  that  while 
be  «u  engaged  upon  ihe  Al&mjij  a  friend  namrd  Castalius 
inviied  him  to  compreis  into  one  small  trca'.iM"  (he  twelve  booiu 
— DOW  lost — of  the  senator  Cassiodorus,  on  The  Origin  and  Aetiens 
tt  Ikt  Colhs.  Jordanes  professes  to  have  had  the  work  of  Cassio- 
oorus  in  his  bands  for  but  three  days,  and  to  reproduce  the  sense 
not  the  words,  but  his  book,  short  as  it  is,  evidently  contains 
kag  verbatim  citracu  from  the  earlier  author,  and  it  may  be 
SMpeeted  that  the  atoiy  of  the  iriimam  ktUt  aai  the  Bfokff 
,  fMMtt  skpIm  mm  nata,  possibly  c«ca  the  frieaifly  iavftMiM 
ef  Cntalius.  are  mere  blinds  to  cover  his  own  entire  want  of 
originality.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  (dis- 
covered by  von  Sybcl)  that  even  tlir  very  preface  to  his  book  is 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Rufinu'i'stranslationof  Origen's 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt, 
even  on  Jordanes'  own  slatemcnis,  that  his  work  is  based  upon 
(kRt  «f  CaModoras,  and  that  any  hisUKdod  north  which  it 
B— inn  is  due  to  that  feet.  Ctiriodofw  «M  one  of  the  vtty 
few  men  who,  Romtn  hj  Mctb  and  qnnpatUei,  coold  yet 
■nneclaM  the  fiMtoea  of  the  baibarfaaa  by  iilra  tlM  cBpiK 
was  overthfowa.  The  chief  adviwr  of  Theodetfe,  the  East 
Gothic  king  in  Italy,  he  accepted  with  ardour  that  monarch's 
great  Khcme,  if  indeed,  he  did  not  himself  originally  suggest 
it,  of  welding  Roma:i  .itid  Guih  topi'. tier  into  one  harmonious 
State  which  should  preserve  the  social  refinement  and  the 
{ntcllectual  culture  of  the  L^tin  speaking  races  without  losing 
the  hardy  virtues  of  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  To  this  aim 
everything  in  the  pi;liiical  life  of  Cassiodorus  was  subservient, 
aad  this  aim  he  evidently  kept  before  him  ia  his  Gothic  hieteiy. 
Bat  fai  wrttiag  that  history  Cniodona  waa  fafmaelf  iadebtod 
to  the  work  of  a  certain  Abbbius.  It  was  Ablabius,  appetcntly, 
who  had  first  used  the  Gothic  sagas  (priua  earmttna);  it  ii-as  be 
who  had  constructed  the  stem  of  the  ,\mals.  Whciht  r  hr  was  a 
Greek,  a  Roman  or  a  Goth  we  <lo  not  know,  nor  ran  wc  say  when 
he  wrote,  though  his  work  m.iy  he  dated  conjccturally  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Thcodoric  the  Great.  We  can  only 
say  that  he  wrote  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Goths,  using 
both  Gothic  aafs  aad  Gieefc  aonnes;  aad  that  if  Joniaaas  UMd 
Casaiodarai,  CaMiodacaa  and.  tf  to  a  b»  cMMat,  thi  werit  «l 


I  begm  U»  woilt,  at  the  f«|aHt  af  llNodoile^  aad 
thcfefof*  before  it  was  finished  by  533  At  the  root  of 
the  work  lies  a  theory,  whence^ocver  derived,  which  identified 
the  Gaths  with  the  Sl>  ihiiin;,  whose  country  Darius  Hystaspes 
invaded,  and  with  the  tlctac  of  Dacia,  whom  i  rajan  conquered. 
This  double  idcniiticalion  enabled  Cassiodorus  to  bring  the 
favoured  race  into  line  with  the  peoples  of  classical  antiquity,  to 
interweave  with  their  history  stories  about  Hercules  and  the 
Aaaaaoas,  to  make  them  invade  Egypt,  to  daia  for  tiiem  a  ihaic 
ia  the  wiadgn  of  the  sein{>nqrthical  SqrtUaa  pUkaaphcr 
7,.mii|Bit,  Ht  aaa  tbw  able  with  atiat  rfwir  af  pfcartiWir 
ta  fCfireNBt  the  Goths  as  "wherthan  all  tlwadier  baibaHaMa 
and  almost  like  the  Creek*  "  (Jord.,  Dt  rcb.  Cel.,  cap.  v.),  and 
to  send  a  son  of  the  Gothic  king  Tclephus  to  fight  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  All  this  wc  can  now 
perceive  to  have  no  relation  to  history,  but  at  the  time  it  may 
have  made  the  subjugation  of  the  Roman  less  bitter  to  fed  that 
he  was  not  after  all  bowing  down  before  a  race  of  battaaiiaa  vp> 
ataru,  but  that  his  Amal  sovereign  was  as  finabTMOMd  bl  daaai- 
cal  aatiquity  as  any  Jidias  or  Oaadiaa  wbaaau  aaia  the  paqik: 
la  the  ^ghteen  years  which  daiMsd  betwaaa  su  m  com* 
position  of  theCetito  of  Jordanes,great  events,  most  disastrous  for 
the  Romano-Gothic  monarchy  of  Theodoric,  had  taken  place.  It 
was  no  longer  pos»,ible  to  write  as  if  the  whole  civilization  of  the 
Western  «-orld  would  sit  down  contentedly  under  the  shadow  of 
East  Gothic  dominion  and  Amal  sovereignty.  And,  moreover, 
the  instincts  of  Jordanes,  as  a  subject  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  pre- 
disposed Un  to  flatter  the  sacred  majesty  of  Justinian,  by  whose 
victoiioas  anai  the  avettiinw  of  the  barlwriaa  Idafdom  ia 
ftaly  bad  boM  afectad.  Jbrnts  we  pcraeha  two  caneaia  af 

lead,  as  a  tianscifter  of 
ktbeneeof  Aiaricaad 


tcadcocy  ia  the  fiMba.  Olilbti 


Theodoric,  and  claims  for  them  their  full  share,  perhaps  more 
than  their  full  share,  of  glory  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand  he 
speaks  of  the  great  anli-Teuton  emperor  Justuuan,  and  of  his 
reversal  of  the  German  conquests  of  the  slh  century,  in  language 
which  would  certainly  have  grated  on  the  ears  of  Totiia  and  his 
heroes.  When  Ravenna  is  taken,  and  Viligis  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, Jordanes  almost  exults  in  the  fact  that  "  the  nobility  ef 
the  AbmIs  aad  the  flbmilwiw  otopring  of  10  many  mighty  msa 
hava  suncadefed  to  a  yet  man  ilfaotiioai  priMO  aad  a  |ct 
mightier  general,  whose  fluae  iball  aot  giw  dim  through  aO  the 
centuries."   (CetUa,  Ix.  (  315). 

This  laudation,  both  of  the  Goths  and  of  their  Byzantine 
conquerors,  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  motive 
with  which  the  Celica  was  written.  In  the  year  551  Gcrmanus, 
nephew  of  Justinian,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter  of  'n>eodoric,  set  forth  to  reconquer  Italy  for 
the  empire.  His  early  death  prevented  any  schemes  for  a  ia> 
vived  Romano-Gothic  kingdom  which  may  have  been  baaed  oa 
his  peiaonality.  His  widow,  however,  bore  a  poathiunous  chitd^ 
aha  aamed  GcnaaaoBi  of  wham  Jordaaca  ^waka  (cap.  d^  as 
"  bkadfaig  the  Hood  of  the  Anictt  aad  the  Amab,  aad  fondihing 
a  hope  under  the  divine  blessing  of  one  ('.ly  iniMng  their  glories." 
This  younger  (||^anus  did  nothing  in  after  life  to  realize  these 
anticipatiiins;  hut  the  somewhat  pointed  way  in  which  his  name 
and  his  mother's  name  are  mentioned  by  Jordanes  lends  some 
probability  to  the  view  that  be  hoped  for  the  child's  succession 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  final  rcoraciliation  of  the  Goths 
and  ff  eaMM  fa  the  pewoa  of  a ' 


The  Dt  rehut  GclUis  falls  naturally  into  four  parts.  The  first 
(chs.  i.-xiii.)  commences  with  a  geographical  dc^f  ipcion  of  the  three 
quarter*  of  the  world,  and  in  more  detail  of  Uniain  and  Seanaia 
(Sweden),  from  which  the  Goth*  under  their  kin^  Uerig  migrated  lo 
the  MMitncm  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Their  miKration  across  what  has 
Since  been  called  Lithuania  to  the  shores  of  the  Eusine,  and  their 
■h^ercntiation  into  Mufoths  and  Ostrogoths,  are  nest  described. 
Chs.  v.-xiii.  cor.rain  an  aeeoual  of  tho iomisive  Geto4cythisa  de> 

mcnt  before  alluded  to. 

The  second  icciion  (chs.  xiv.-xiiv.)  returns  to  the  tnu-  fn  t ury  of 
the  Gothic  nation,  sets  forth  the  genealogy  of  the  Amai  kings,  and 
describes  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  into  the  Roman  Eauim  ia  the 
Srd  oenturv,  with  the  foundation  and  the  overthrow  ef  the  great 
but  tomewKat  ^dowy  kingdom  of  Hennanric. 

The  third  section  (ens.  xxv.-slvii.)  traces  the  history  of  the  Wert 
Goths  from  the  llunnish  invasion  to  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  in  Gaul  under  Alaric  II.  (J76-50;).  1  he  Ix-st  part  of  this 
section,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  book,  it  the  seven  chapters  devoted 
to  Attiia's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  the  battle  of  the  Mauriac  plains. 
Here  wc  have  in  aU  probability  a  verbatim  extract  from  Caiiiadorus, 
who  (possibly  restiag  0*  Ablabias)  interwove  with  his  namiive 
targe  prntions  of  tiw  Gotllic  sagas.  The  celebrated  rxpresrioa 
ttrittmimt  taudia  assurediv  came  at  first  neither  from  the  suave 
minister  Ca^imdorus  nor  from  the  small-aoulcd  notary  Jordanes, 
but  is  the  translation  of  some  thought  which  first  found  utterance 
through  the  lijn  uf  a  Gothit  minvtrel. 

The  fourth  section  (chs.  xlviU.-lx.^  traces  the  history  of  the  East 
Goths  from  the  nme  Hunnish  invasion  to  the  first  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  aionandiy  ia  luly  (376-539).  In  thto  fourth  leetioa  are 
inserted,  somewhat  out  of  their  proper  place,  some  valuable  details 
as  to  the  Cethi  Mintrts,  "  an  immense  people  dwelling  in  the  region 
of  Niropolis.  with  their  high  priest  and  prim.ite  \'ulfila»,  who  is 
s-iid  alvo  to  nave  taught  them  Utti  r-i."  The  li.Tok  closts  with  the 
allusion  to  Germanut  and  the  panrgyric  on  Justinian  a«  the  con- 
queror of  the  Goths  referred  to  above. 

Jordanes  refers  in  the  Ctiiea  to  a  number  of  authors  besides 
Cassiodonu;  but  he  owes  his  knowledge  of  them  to  Casiiodonii, 
It  is  perhaps  only  when  he  is  using  Orostua  that  we  can  hold  Jonfatnca 
to  have  borrowed  diietitly.  OthcrwiKb  as  Memmma  ans,  tiie 
Cttiea  it  a  imto  tfUmm,  iMom  «>  «t  pmmm,  Ifawiw  MMae 

As  to  the  style  and  literary  character  of  Jordanes,  evcrj-  author 
who  has  used  him  speaks  in  terms  of  severe  censure.  \Vhrn  he 
is  left  to  himself  and  not  merelv  transcribing,  he  is  sometime?  vjrcely 
grammatical.  There  arc  awkward  gaps  in  his  narrative  and  state- 
ments iaconaiitent  with  each  other.  He  qootcib  as  if  he  wm 
familiarly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  a  number  of  Gredl  aad 
Roman  writers,  of  whom  it  is  almost  certain  thst  he  had  not  read 
more  than  one  or  two.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  quote  the 
chronicler  Marrellinus,  from  whom  he  ha«  copied  vcrliatim  the 
history  of  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  All  Oirvc  f.iultv  m-ikc 
him  a  peculiarly  unvititfactory  authority  where  we  cannui  check 
his  Statements  oy  those  of  other  authors.  It  may,  however,  be 
that  he  ia  prafcmsdly  a  transcriber,  am^  if 
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hit  Mory  be  correct,  a  tramcriber  in  p^i'l'^rly  unfavourable 
circunutjnccn.  lie  ha»  also  himwU  suffirid  riu!  h  from  the  in- 
accuracy of  copyist*.  But  nothing  has  rca'ty  i  n  vu-  rr  unfortunate 
for  the  ri  pui.iiinn  "f  Jotdanc*  a?  a  wriu  r  than  the  extreme  prccioiiv 
new  o(  til'-  infi  -m  u  u.n  w  tilth  he  ha*  preserved  to  US.  The  Teutonic 
tribes  whote  dun  oneins  he  records  h4vc  in  the  courM  of  cenlurie* 
•ttaiwd  to  wortd-wioie  dominion.  The  bottle  in  the  Mauriac  plains 
of  ^MA  he  ia  really  the  aole  hittorian,  ia  now  aeea  to  have  had 
impettant  bearings  on  the  destinies  o(  the  world.  And  thus  the 
lauiy  pamphlet  of  a  half-educated  Gothic  monk  has  been  forced 
into  prominence,  almoM  into  rivalry  with  the  finished  productions 
of  the  great  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  No  «un<J(.T  that  ii 
stands  tne  comparison  badly;  but  with  all  its  faults  the  Ctlua  of 

iorUanes  will  proboUy  ever  retain  its  place  aide  by  side  with  the 
>r  moribuM  C^matunm  of  Tacitus  as  a  chief  source  c4  information 
mpacUns  the  history,  institutions  and  modes  of  thought  of  our 
TewtOlllcTorefathcrs. 

EotTinvi. — The  classical  ctlilion  U  that  of  Mommwn  {in  A/ou. 
Cerm.  hi3l  atul.  i.-T'rr;  ,  v..  ii  1.  wlu;  h  -  r  c<ir\  the  oIiJ.t  iditior.^, 
such  as  that  in  i  he  iu' t  vcliimc  <A  M  iir.iVin's  S-  rtpt.  rrr.  I  Int.  1  he 
best  MS.  is  the  HiiiJilbrr<  MS,,  writtt  n  in  (jirmair,. .  priibably  in 

&8tb  century;  but  thu  (A.-rishcd  in  thv  fkrc  at  .Muminu.'n's  huu&c, 
MXt  of  thiB  MSS.  in  value  are  the  Vaticanus  Palatinusof  the 
Mthocntury.  and  the  Valenciennes  MS.  of  the  9th. 

AVTIIORITIES. — Von  SyWr*  e»My,  Ve  fonlibus  Jerdanis  (1838); 
SdiilRa's  Pe  rnliore  quat  inler  Jordanrm  tl  Caisicdorum  inUrttJnt 
tkmmeMtilio  (lUirtxit,  1S5!!);  KopkrN  Dte  Anfiinte  des  Koniglkums 
blUnCethfrt  (Urrlin,  lh5'^) ;  D-ihn's  Drr /Cdnijc rfff  CrrmaB^n,  vol.  ii. 
(Munich,  EiKn'i'Oes(kukie  der  ChmUuh-LaBinittkfn  Ltfera- 

tw  (Leipsic,  1874);  Wattcnbach's  £>r«(j(Woiiit  GtacAsrUifsMUra  im 
UiiulalUT  (Berlin,  1877);  and  the  introduction  of  Mommsen  to  his 
edition.  (T,H.;  F.  Br.) 

JORDANUS  (JoRDA.N  Catauk.vi)  {Jl.  1331-1330).  French 
Dominican  missionary  an<l  explorer  in  Asia,  was  perhaps  born 
at  Scvcr.ic  in  .'\veyron,  north-c.vst  of  Toiilousc.  In  1301  he 
nuJT  have  accompanied  the  famous  Thomas  of  Tolenlino,  via 
Nesropont,  to  ihe  East;  but  it  is  only  in  13 Ji  that  we  definitely 
discover  him  in  western  India,  in  the  company  of  the  aoibe 
Thomas  tad  certain  other  FrancacaB  ouMiomifct  on  tbeif 
my  to  China.  lU-KxkdetafainltlMmat'nuiaiiiSalMtteUaiid, 
Mir  Bombay;  and  here  Jonlaiutt'  comptnlotn  ("the  four 
martyrs  of  Tana  ")  fcD  victims  to  Moslem  {anaticiam  (April  7, 
1321).  Jordanus,  cscapirR,  worked  some  time  at  Baruch  in 
Gujarat,  nc.ir  the  Nerl>ud<ia  estuary,  and  at  Suali  near  Sural; 
to  his  fellow-Dominicarui  in  ntTlh  Pcrst.\  he  wrote  two  kitcri 
— the  first  from  Cogo  in  Gujarat  (October  u,  13J1),  the  second 
from  Tana  (January  34,  1323/4) — describing  the  progress  of 
this  new  mission.  From  these  letters  we  learn  that  Roman 
attention  had  already  been  dbccted,  not  only  to  the  Bombay 
legion,  but  abo  to  the  cmcme  south  of  tht  XadiaB  jiraiiiiiila, 
capeciaUy  to  "Cdumbttm."  Quilon,  or  Kalan  In  Tmvancore; 
Jordanus'  words  may  imply  that  he  had  alrearly  started  a 
mission  there  before  October  1321.  From  Catholic  traders  he 
ha !  Itjrni  that  Ethiopia  (i.e.  Abyssinia  and  N'ubia)  was 
accessible  to  Western  Europeans;  at  this  very  time,  as  we 
know  from  other  suurces,  the  earliest  Lit  in  mi'-'iionarics  pene- 
trated thither.  Finally,  the  EphlUt  of  Jordanus,  like  the  con- 
tcmpoiaiy  Stcrcta  of  Marino  SanntO  (ijod-lJiiK  tnfle  the 
pope  to  establish  m  Christian  fleet  upon  the  bidlan  atM. 
Jofdamia,  betwm  13M  and  13*8  (if  sot  earlier),  pnlwHy 
visited  Knlam  and  selected  It  as  the  best  centre  (or  his  future 
work;  it  would  also  appear  that  he  revisited  Europe  about  tjsS, 
passing  through  Pi  rsia,  and  perhajvs  touching  at  the  great 
Crimean  port  of  Soldaia  or  Sudak.  I!c  was  nppoinStd  a  bi-.hop 
in  1;,:^  anil  nomir.atcd  by  Pope  Jiih.n  XXII  Id  the  stc  ci 
Columbum  in  i.3jo.  Together  with  the  new  bishop  of  Samar- 
kand, Thomas  of  Mancasola,  Jordanus  was  commissioned  to 
take  the  pall  to  John  de  Cora,  archbishop  of  Sultaniyah  in 
Penla,  within  whose  province  Kubm  was  reckoned:  he  wu 
also  commended  to  the  Christians  of  south  Iiidia»  bolb  es 
and  west  of  Cape  Comorin,  by  Pope  John.  Bther  before 
going  (1  11  I'l  Malabar  as  bishop,  or  during  a  later  visit  to 
the  wrs',  Jur  lanu?;  probably  wr  j'c  his  MirizbiHii,  which  from 
internal  evidence  can  only  be  fixe<l  within  the  period  1329- 
133'^.  in  this  work  he  furnisheil  the  best  account  of  Indian 
rririona,  products,  climate,  manners,  customs,  fauna  and  flora 
given  by  any  European  in  the  Middle  Ages— «upcrfor  even  to 
ManoINdal  In  his  U^ple  diviaion  «l  the  InOivs  Mi»  Major 


comprises  tttt  rfierelaadt  fi«n  MMMMfr  to  Oadte  (MMt  * 

India  Minor  stretches  from  Sind  (or  perhaps  from  Baluchistan) 
to  Malabar;  and  India  Tertia  (evidently  dsminated  by  African 
conceptions  in  his  mind)  includes  a  vast  undefined  coast-regioo 
west  of  Baluchistan,  rc.iching  into  the  neiRhlxiurhood  of,  but 
ru  i  if.rluding,  Ethiopia  and  Prcster  John's  dom.iin.  Jordanus' 
MircbUia  contains  the  earliest  clear  African  identification  of 
Prester  John,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  first  notice  of  the  Black 
Sea  under  that  name;  H  refers  to  the  autbor'a  residenee  to 
India  Major  and  capMkBjr  at  Kulam,aaweUastob]stravcbto 
Armenia,  notth^weat  hnk,  the  Lake  Vaa  Ngton,  mi  Cliaidaaat 
and  it  supplies  cteeBeat  descifptioat  of  Timet  doctrines  and 
buri.i!  customs,  of  Hindu  ox-worship,  idol-ritual,  and  suttee, 
and  of  Indian  fruits,  birds,  animals  and  insects.  After  the  8lh 
of  April  i  ;  jo  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of  Bishop  Jordanus. 

Of  Jordanus'  Epittlti  there  is  only  one  MS.,  vir.  Paris,  Natiot^al 
Library,  5006  Lat.,  fol.  182,  r.  and  v.;  of  the  Mtrahtlta  also  one  MS. 
only,  via.  London,  British  Mujcum,  AddiiiotuU  iJSS.,  19.313.  fuU. 
3.  r.-ia  r.  The  text  of  the  Epiula  is  io  Qu6tif  aad  Echard.  Senp- 

lora  «rdinU  pneiiiotomm,  I.  — '  * — — 

Annates  minorum,  vi.  350-361 


Iota  erdinis  pntiiulonim,  I.  54;j-')5o  (Eptstle  f.);  and  ia  Wadding. 
Annates  minorum,  vi.  350-361  (Kpistle  II.) ;  the  text  of  the  ilirabiXta 
iji  the  Paris  Gcoy.  Soc.'s  Ktcutu  dt  woyetes,  iv.  I-M  (1839).  The 


Papal  letters  referring  to  Jordanus  are  in  Raynald  us,  AnnaUt 
tcdtsiastiti,  1330,  \\  Iv.  and  Ivii  (April  8;  Feb.  14).  See  also  Sir  H- 
Vute's  Jordanus,  a  version  of  the  UinbUia  with  a  commentary 
(Hakluyt  Soc.,  1863)  and  the  saow  cdhor'a  Gtffesy,  fivine  a  x-rrsioo 
of  the  EpiitUs,  wit h  a  eommetttary, ttc.  (Hak.  Soc,  1806) pp.  1 84 - 1 85. 
iqi-ifK.,  j;5-a3o;  F.  Kunstmann,  "  Die  Miiaioii  ia  Meliapor  ond 
Tarui  '  and  "  Die  Mission  in  Columbo"  in  tbm HiMriuk-polUtscht 
BlatUrot  FhdlipaandGArrcs.iuixviL85-j8.  llS~iS>  (Munich,  1 956J, 
&  c. ;  CR.  Beaney.  Dmm  tfMtitm  CaawnaiK  ii.  aia-?  \  j 

(C  R  B  ) 

JORIS,  DAVID,  the  common  name  of  Jam  Jousz  or  JoaiszcxtN 
(c.  1501-1536),  Anabaptist  heresiarch  who  called  himself  later  Jam 
VAN  Bat»»:c;  was  born  in  1501  or  150a,  probably  in  FlaBden» 
atChentorBnifH.  His  father,  GcocfiiiaJofiadaXoflna,otlMr> 
wise  Joris  van  Aanfoordt,- probably  a  nathrc  of  Bruges,  wna 
thopliecper  and  atnalenr  actor  at  Delft;  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  played  the  part  of  King  David,  his  son  received  the  name 
of  Dvivi  J,  bu;  prolably  not  in  baptism.  His  mother  was  Maryt  je, 
daugl'.tcr  of  Jjii  dc  Gnrter,  of  a  Rood  family  in  Delft.  As  a  child 
he  was  ckver  and  dchtatc.  He  seems  then  or  later  to  have 
acquired  iomc  tincture  of  learning.  His  first  km:  .\t.  >  ■  .-\ipMion 
was  that  of  a  glass-painter;  in  i$2i  he  painted  \^in  li  >  :  >r  the 
church  at  Enkhuixen,  North  Holland  (the  birthplace  of  PmI 
Potter).  In  pursuit  of  his  art  he  travdled,  and  is  arid  to  Iwwt 
reached  Eii^ud»  ill'hnllh  drove  him  iMMWinids  in  1514,  III 
which  year  he  married  Dirckgen  Wfllems  at  IMk.  n  the 
same  jrcar  the  Lutheran  refornution  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
began  to  issue  appeab  in  pro!.c  and  verse  against  the  Mass  aiwl 
against  the  pope  as  antichrist.  On  Ascension  Day  1528  he 
committed  an  outrage  on  the  sacrament  carried  in  procession; 
he  was  placed  in  the  pillory,  had  his  tongue  bored,  and  was 
banished  from  Delft  for  three  years.  He  turned  to  the  Ana>- 
baptists,  was  rebaptized  in  1533,  and  for  some  years  led  a 
wudcriaf  liie.  He  came  into  refauioos  with  Jiritn  4  Laaco.  aad 
wfth  Memo  Sinwnit  Blacb  inflocaced  by  Mdchiof  Hohaaa* 
lie  Ittd  no  ^ntpathy  with  the  fanatic  violence  of  the  MtaHcr 
fsction.  At  the  Buckholdt  conference  in  August  t^jfi  he  ftlayod 
a  mediating  part.  His  mother,  in  1537,  suflcred  rruriyrdom  aa 
an  .Anabaptist.  Soon  after  he  took  up  a  r6lc  of  his  own,  having 
visions  and  a  pft  of  prophecy.  He  adapted  in  his  own  interest 
the  theory  (constantly  recurrent  among  mystics  and  innovatora, 
from  the  time  of  Abbot  Joachim  to  the  present  day)  of  three  <Bi> 
pcnsaiioaa,  the  old,  with  its  revcktioo  «f  the  Father,  the  mau 
with  itt  fBwrialiea  of  the  Son,  and  tbeiadoroaof  tl»9|Mt. 
Of  litis  aawcM  icvehlion  Chtiatns  David  was  the  owathpfecc, 
sapcrwnfAs  on  Christus  Jetas.  From  the  ist  of  April  i  $44. 
bringing  with  him  some  of  his  followers,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Basel,  which  was  to  Ix  the  New  Jerusalem.  Here  he  sivK-d 
him.^clf  Jan  v.'jn  Brugge.  His  idcr.tity  was  uril.novvn  to  the 
authorities  of  Basel,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  heresies.  By 
his  writiniES  he  maintained  his  bold  on  his  numerous  followcn 
in  Holland  aad  Fticsland.  These  monotoaoua  writings,  all  la 
Palcb,  loMd  to  a  eaaiiBMljtMua  tan  isa*  (klHa^  aoae  is 
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«laM  Mert  1519)  and  tmounted  to  over  100  ia  number.  His 
flM{iiHM  opus  was  T  Wondtr  Boetk  (nd.  1S49|  divided  into 
two  parti,  issi,  handsomely  reprinted,  divided  iato  four  parts, 
both  editions  anonyrnous).  Its  chief  claim  to  recognition  is  its 
use,  in  the  latter  part,  of  the  phrase  Rtilitulio  Ckristi,  which 
■ppwcntly  suggc-su-iJ  10  Scrvctus  his  title  Ckrisliuniimi  Rfttitutio 
('S5j)-  the  ist  edition  is  a  figure  of  the  "  new  man,"  signed 
with  the  author's  monogram,  and  probably  drawn  as  a  likeness  of 
hiiMcK;  it  fairly  corresponds  with  the  alleged  portrait,  engraved 
in  1607.  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ross's  PaHS€bti<i{iti%), 
and  idealiMd  by  P.  BufcUiudl  ia  igooi.  Anoibcr  worii,  K«r> 
Ifarnie  im  StitpptiUmm  (i$sj)  ttnto  ■gnUcaVy  tlie  book  of 
Genesis,  a  favourite  ihcme  with  Bodme,  SWcdenbocguid  othen. 
His  remaining  writing*  exhibit  all  that  easy  dribble  of  triumph- 
ant mudi)ini-\s  which  <li5fipI(-5  take  as  cicpth.  His  wife  died  on 
the  jjnd  of  AuRiist,  and  his  own  death  loliowed  on  the  25th  of 
August  1556.  He  was  buried,  mlh  all  rciiKious  honours,  in  the 
church  of  St  Leonard,  Basel.  Three  years  later,  Nicolas  BIcsdijk, 
who  had  married  his  ddcat  slaughter  Janneclce  (Susanna), 
but  had  lost  confidence  in  Jorisz  some  time  before  his  death, 
denounced  the  dead  man  to  the  authorities  of  Basel.  All  laves- 
tisaiionintbctuninManli  issQ.  and  attllONMdt«la«l■«iG> 
tien  Car  bcMsy  the  exhumed  body  of  Jorisc  was  buriMd,  lapther 
with  his  portrait,  on  the  ijth  of  May  1  $;<).  Blcsdijk's  mUtria 
(not  printed  till  1641)  accuses  Jorisi  of  having  plurrs  uxtns.  Of 
this  ihere  is  no  confirmation.  Theoretically  Jorisi  regarded 
polygamy  as  lawfuli  there  is  no  proof  that  his  theory  affected 
Us  own  practice. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  true  account  of  Jorisz  was  by  Gottfried 
Arnold,  in  hisanonymou*  Ifislona  (1713).  pursued  with  much  fuller 
material  in  his  Ktrtktn  und  Ktlur  Ihstorte  (\x\X  rd,  1740-1742). 
Set-  .tl>ii  K  Ni!ip<>ld.  in  Zfihihnft  Jur  die  histomcke  I  ktajonte  (iHbj, 
IVH,  IS68);  A.  van  tier  l.i  n<l<',  ill  Atlifmtint  Oruhcke  BintrapkU 
(iMl):  P.  Burckhardt.  BatUr  Bioiraplurn  {u/oo) ;  llcglcr,  in  Hauck's 
KtattHtyktopidu  (1901).  anil  the  DilMiogruphy  by  A.  van  dcr  Linde, 
1867.  supplemented  by  E.  Wcllcf,  1869.  (A.  Go.") 

JORTIN.  JOHN  (i6<)8-t77o),  English  theolo^an,  the  son  of  .1 
rrcjiiAl.'.r.t  refugee  from  UrilLiny,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
23rd  of  October  i(j()S.  He  went  to  Chattcrhousc  School,  and  in 
1715  became  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  his 
Itputation  as  a  Greek  scholar  ted  10  his  being  selected  to  translate 
CWlaih  passages  from  Eustalhius  for  the  notes  to  Pope's  Homer. 
Ill  tyss  be  fNiblishcd  a  small  volujne  of  Latin  vctse  entitled  Lmiiu 
ptdSd,  Having  takca  oidm  in  17*4.  he  was  fai  1716  presented 
Iqr  his  college  to  the  vkaiage  of  Swavescy  In  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1730 10  become  preacher  at  a  chapel-of-easc 
in  New  Street.  Lordon  In  17J1.  along  with  some  friends,  he 
began  a  public  at  lun  cnt  isU d  .tf  iicdldnroUi  Ohirrvaiions  on  A  ulhors 
Ancient  ilnj  Modern,  which  appeared  at  intervals  during  two 
years.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1749.  Shortly  after  becoming 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  in  1762  he  was  appointed  to 
•  prebendal  stall  of  St  r.^urs  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensing- 
ton, and  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Loodoik  He  dted 
at  Kensington  on  the  sth  of  September  i||a 

The  principal  works  of  Jortfn  are;  Wmmllrat  Cmuifnt»t  tkt  Tnak 
•f  tkt  Ckruiian  Rrtigion  (1746):  Remarks  en  Etettstastuat  Httiorj 
(x  \-oU.  1751-2-4);  Li/t  oj  t.ratmmt  (a  vol*.  17*0.  1760)  founded  on 
the  l  ife  by  ji-.«n  l,c  (?lirc;  and  Trcul%  Phtlolocical  Crtlteal  and 
A/;  1  .'.'J  J  Mci  u  5  11790).  .'X  cotlcf  t  mn  of  hi>  I'drtDui  IVoftj  a()p<'ari-d  in 
iHn^-iMo.  Ail  fii%  wrillni;^  di^pl.iy  widr  Ir.irnlng  3 nd  .trulMn  v^. 
He  writcii  on  theoloRieal  subjects  with  the  dL'.,iLhrri  nl  -jf  a  ihuinhi- 
(ul  U\mi>n,  .-vnd  i>  wiiiy  without  bein){  flipf>,iru,  bH:c  John  Uisney's 
Ltje  0]  J  or  tin  (1792). 

JOSEPH,  in  the  Old  Testament ,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
by  Rachd;  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel.  Two  eiplaMtions 
of  the  Mune  aic  given  by  the  Biblical  nanator  (Gen.  xxx.  tj  (E), 
U  IJ1>:  •  thM.  "  He  (God)  hicr(Maa.*aecms  prcfenUe.  Vn- 
Rke  the  other  "  sons  "  of  Jacob,  Joseph  b  usually  reckoned  as  two 
tribes  (viz.  his  "  sons  "  Ephraim  and  Manasseh) ,  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it  is  the  small  tribe  of  BenJ.imin  f  jr),  «hich  lay 
immediately  to  the  south.  These  three  constit utcd  the  "  sons  " 
of  Rachel  (the  c«e),  and  with  the  "sons"  of  Leah  (the 
aatclopc?)  are  thus  on  a  higher  level  than  the  "sons"  of 
The  "  have  of  Jfieph  •*  and  hfl  eOMiooM 


occupied  the  cMtwef  Fiakalhw  finea  tke  phh  of  Eadndon  to 

the  eMmataln  couoliy  of  Benjamin,  with  dependencies  in  Bashaa 
and  noitbem  GUead  (see  MaNasacH).  Practically  it  comprised 
the  son  hern  kingdom,  and  the  name  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
2  Sam.  six.  20;  Antos  v.  6;  vi.  6  (note  the  prominence  of 
Joseph  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  .Moses,  Gen.  xlii ,  Dcui. 
xxxtii ).  Originally,  however.  "  Joseph  "  was  more  restricted, 
possibly  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  lis 
later  extension  being  parallel  to  the  development  of  the  1 
Jacob.   The  dramatic  slofy  of  the  tribal  ancestor  b  I 

10  Gen.  mviL-L  (see  GunBOl).  Joseph,  the 
eavied  aea,  ii  aeiaad  by  hb  hnthen  at  Dethas  MTth  of ! 
and  b  sold  to  a  party  of  Ishmaelites  or  M  idianiics,  who  carry  him 
down  to  Eg>-pt.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  gains  the  favour 
of  I  lie  king  of  Kgypi  by  the  interpretation  of  a  dream,  and  obtains 
a  high  pl.icc  in  the  kingdom.'  Forced  by  a  famine  his  brothers 
came  to  buy  food,  and  in  the  incidents  that  follow  Joseph  shows 
his  preference  for  his  young  brother  Benjamin  (cf.  the  tribal 
data  above).  His  father  Jacob  is  invited  to  come  to  Goshen, 
where  a  settlement  is  provided  for  the  family  and  their 
This  is  followed  many  years  later  by  the  exodus,  the  1 
of  Palestine,  and  the  burial  of  Joaqih'a  body  hi  the  giave  fli 
Sfacchen  which  his  father  had  hoti^ 

The  fuNtriry  cf  Joseph  in  Egypt  displa>-s  tome  familiarity  with  the 
circum-tanri  s  and  uugc4  of  trial  country;  »ee  Driver  (Haitings't 
D  B.)  and  Chevnc  (Ency.  Btb.,  cd.  J}*)  icq  );  allhouch  Abrccll 
(xit  44),  poiiibly  the  Egyptian  rk  (Crum,  in  Hastings  s  D.B„  i. 
665).  has  been  otherwise  connected  with  the  Assyrian  abarakku 
(a  nigh  ofRecr).  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  «ory  of  Joteph  in 
Gen  xxxix  i-  fmind  in  the  Egyptian  talc  of  Tkt  Two  Brolktrt  (PctHe, 
Eg.  7a/(!,  .'nd-..rics,  p.36sc<|.,  189^),  whirhdate«  from  about  1500  BC, 
but  the  dillcrence*  are  not  mconstdcrablc  compared  with  the  imintt 
of  rescmt>l.inc'e.  and  the  tale  has  feature*  which  are  jlmu^t  unncr>al 
(Fraxcr,Ca/4<cii5iiugA,3ndcd.,  vol.iii.35t  scq  ).  (inihetheory  that 
the  historical  dements  of  Joseph's  history  refer  to  an  oflicial  (Yait- 
hamu)  of  the  time  «f  AmciiopnU  HI.  and  IV.,  see  Ct>ryne.  op  til., 
and  Hihbert  Journal .  October  1903.  That  the  prcicnt  form  of  the 
narrative  h.li  t>cvn  inllucnctd  by  current  mythological  lore  is  not 
iin(iri)l>alilr :  on  thii  question  s<e  (»ith  can;  ion)  Wintkkr.  (Ten  A 
l"i2eh.  11  <7-77  (nx»:>l:  A.  |<rcmias.  Alte  Ft  I  ,  ^^]>.  \Hi  M;r].  {t'i<-ij]- 

11  may  added  that  the  l!xyptian  name*  in  ifu-  ^tl)ry  nl  Jo'.rph 
are  characleriitic  of  the  XXIL  and  subsequent  dynasties  See.  al*t> 
Meyer  and  Luther.  Dtt  itratiUtH  (1906),  Index,  tJt.     (S.  A.  C.) 


[,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  httshand  of  Mary,  the 

mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  his  genealogy  appears  in  two  divergent 
forms  in  Malt  i.  1-17  and  Lute  iii.  Jj-jS.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably much  more  complete  and  accurate  in  details.  The  former, 
obviously  artitKial  in  structure  (notice  3X  14  generations),  traces 
the  Davidic  descent  through  kings,  and  is  governed  by  an  apolo- 
getic purpose.  Of  Joseph's  persoiial  history  practically  nothing 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  facts  concerning  him  common  to 
the  two  birih-narrativcs  (Matt.  L-ii.;  Luke  i.-ii.)  are:  (a)  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  David,  (A)  that  Maiy  wu  already 
betrothed  to  him  when  At  was  fioiind  with  child  of  the  Hofy 
Ghost,  and  (r)  that  he  lived  at  Nazareth  after  the  birth  trf 
Christ;  but  these  facts  are  handled  difTerently  in  each  case.  It 
is  noticeable  that,  in  Matthew,  Joseph  is  prominent  (eg.  he 
receives  an  annunciation  from  an  angel),  while  in  Luke's  narra- 
tive he  is  cumpU  tely  subordinated.  Bp  Gore  {  The  /iitii- );  ./u'm, 
Bamplon  lecture  for  1891,  p.  7.^)  points  out  that  Matthew 
narrates  everything  from  Joseph's  side,  Luke  from  Mary's, 
and  inffts  that  the  narrative  of  the  former  may  ultimately  be 
based  on  Joaeph^  account,  that  of  the  latter  on  Uary's.  The 
narratives  seem  to  have  been  cuneat  (ia  a  poetical  form) 
among  the  early  Jcwish-Chrlstlan  community  of  Palestine.  At 
Nazareth  Joseph  (ollow-ed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  (Matt.  xiit. 
5j).  It  is  probable  that  he  had  died  before  the  public  ministry 
of  Christ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  passages  relating 
to  tlii.>  period  where  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  arc 

*  Jo«eph't  marr'uige  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  might 
show  thai  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  MaiHMicb  were  believed  to  be 
half-Egyntian  by  descent,  but  it  isaoiorkHiily  dilRcultlodctcnnane 
bow  mudi  is  of  cthaolo|ical  value  and  how  much  bcMgs  to  roMMoce 
ICvii.  that  of  the  MiviaMl  Joseph). 
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btnduced.  and  rrom  John  xix.  76  it  il  clcW  that  hb  «M  Mt 
■live  at  the  time  of  the  Cracifiaon. 

JoMpk  «at  tke  tuber  «f  aevenl  cUMna  (Matt.  tiii.  ss). 
but  according  to  ecclcslattical  tiaditiaB  bf  m  farmer  marriage. 
The  reading  of  Malt  i.  16,  in  the  Sinaltie  Pahmps«st  (Joseph 
.  .  .  .  btgat  Jfsus,  uho  is  collrd  ihe  Chriit)  also  makes 
him  ihc  natural  father  of  Ji-sus,  and  this  was  the  view  of  certain 
early  herclical  sects,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  held  in 
orthodox  Christian  circles.  According  to  various  apocryphal 
gospels  (conveniently  collected  in  B.  H.  Cowper's  The  Afetryphat 
Cttfels,  i&Si),  wbea  named  to  Mary  he  was  a  widower  already 
80  ycsn  of  age.  ud  the  father  of  four  10ns  aod  Mo  daughters; 
hia  fint  wife'*  hmm  «m  SOom  aad  aha  ma  a  eoaiieiioa  of 
the  family  of  John  the  BrnfUtm, 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  toth  of  March  has  since 
1642  been  a  feast  in  Joseph's  honour.  Two  other  festivals  in  his 
honour  have  also  l>ccn  established  (the  PatronaRC  of  St  Joseph, 
3rd  Sunday  after  Easier,  and  the  Betrothal  ol  Mary  and  Joseph, 
Sjrd  of  January).  In  December  tSfoSt  Joecph  was  proclaimed 
Patron  o(  the  whole  Church.  (C  H.  60.) 

JOBBPH  OF  ARIMATHAEA.'  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
wealthy  Jew  who  had  been  converted  by  Jesus  Christ,  (icismen- 
tieaed  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  who  are  in  substantial  agreement 
ceaemiag  him:  after  the  Crucifision  he  went  to  Pilate  and 
adked  far  the  body  of  Jesus,  subwqoenily  prepared  H  for  hurial 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.  There  are,  however,  minor  differences 
in  the  accounts,  which  have  given  rise  to  controversy.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  60)  says  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  own;  Mark  (xv.  43 
seq  ),  Luke  (xxiii.  50  seq  )  wy  nothing  of  this,  while  John  (xix. 
41)  simply  says  'hjit  ilu  body  was  lai<l  in  a  m  pjlthre  "'  nigh  at 
hand."  Both  Marie  and  Lul<e  say  that  Joseph  was  a  "  council- 
lor "  (ttffxw'^*'  ^ov'kivTTfi,  Mark  xv.  43),  and  the  Compel  of 
Peter  describes  him  as  a  "  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Ix>rd." 
This  last  statement  is  probably  a  late  invention,  and  there  is 
ooQiiderablc  difficulty  aa  to  "  cooncillor."  That  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Senhedrin  h  improbaUe.  Luke  indetd,  regarding 
him  as  such,  says  that  he  "  had  not  consented  to  their  counsel 
and  deed,"  but  Mark  (xlv.  64)  says  that  atl  the  Sanhedrin 
"coiukn  ncd  him  to  be  »<iriln-  of  dttth."  Perhaps  the  phrase 
"  noble  cojncillor  "  is  intended  to  innply  merely  a  man  of  wealth 
and  [lOiiiion.  Again  Matthew  says  that  Joseph  was  a  disciple, 
while  Mark  implies  that  he  was  not  yet  among  (he  definite 
adherents  of  Christ,  and  John  describes  him  as  an  adherent 
"secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  Xfost  likely  he  was  a  disciple, 
but  belonged  only  to  the  wider  circle  of  adherents.  The  account 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  suggests  that  the  writer,  faced  with 
thcw  varlout  difficoltica,  aaaumed  a  double  tradition:  (1)  that 
Jeaeph  of  Ariroalhaea,  a  wealthy  disciple,  buried  the  body  of 
Christ;  (})  that  the  person  in  question  was  Joseph  of  Arinatnaea 
a  "  councillor,"  and  solved  the  problem  by  substituting  Nicodc- 
mus  as  the  councillor;  hence  he  describes  lK)th  Joseph  and 
Nicodcmus  (xix.  30)  »s  co  operating  in  the  bjri  il.  Some  critics 
(e.g.  Strauss,  A'fif  Lift  of  Jtius,  ch  g6)  have  thrown  doubt  upon 
the  story,  regarding  some  of  the  details  as  invented  to  suit  the 
prophecy  in  Isa.  liii.  0,  "  they  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death  "  (for  various  translations,  sec 
Hastinp's  Dkl.  BUU,  iL  778).  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  this  pro^iecy  la  the  CospeK  (Mi  view  ia  mwon* 
vincing.  though  the  contepondeace  is  remarkable. 

The  striking  character  of  this  single  appearance  of  J^ph  of 
Arimath.iea  led  l<>  the  ri<,c  of  numerous  leKindf,.  Thus  William 
of  Malmc^bury  says  that  he  was  vent  to  Britain  by  St  Thilip, 
and,  having  received  a  small  island  in  SonierM  tshire.  there 
constructed  "  with  twisted  twigs"  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Britain — afterwards  to  become  the  Abbey  of  CLisionbury.  The 
legend  says  that  his  staff,  planted  in  the  ground,  became  a  thorn 
towering  twice  a  year  (sec  Ct^xSTONBLKv).  This  tradition — 
whicb  is  given  only  as  such  by  Malmeabury  hinucU— is  not 
eoalmied,  and  there  Is  no  mention  of  it  in  ehher  Gildas  or  Bede. 

'Generally  identified  with  Ramathalm-Zojihini.  ihe  riiy  of 
Elkanah  in  the  hilly  district  of  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  l),  near  Diotpolis 
Ofydda).  See  Buaeb.,  (hmMtliam,  aas.  la. 


Joseph  also  plays  a  large  part  fai  the  various  venfeoB  of  tha 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  (see  Caaii.  Thk  Uolv). 
MUn  L  (i«7t»irii),  Komaa  emperor,  vaa  the  elder  eon 

of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his  third  wtfe,  Elcanora,  countew 

palatine,  daughter 'of  Philip  William  of  Neuburg.  Born  in 
Vienna  on  the  ?6th  of  July  1678,  he  was  educated  strinly  by 
Prince  Dietrich  Otto  von  Salm,  and  became  a  pood  ImRu^si 
In  1687  he  received  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  he  »as  rlr.  tcd 
king  of  the  Romans  in  1690.  In  1600  he  married  VVilhclmina 
Amalia,  daughter  of  Ouke  Frederick  of  Brunswick-Luncbarg. 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  In  170},  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  saw  his  only  military 
service.  He  joined  the  imperial  fcaeral  Louis  of  Baden  in  the 
siege  of  Landau.  It  Is  aald  that  when  he  was  advised  not  to  t> 
into  a  place  of  danger  he  replied  that  those  who  were  afraid 
might  retire.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor  in  1705,  and 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  govern  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
to  be  head  of  the  Empire  during  Ihe  years  in  whith  his  trusted 
general  Prince  Eugene,  either  acting  alone  in  Italy  or  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  was  beating 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign 
Hungary  was  disturbed  by  the  conflict  with  Francis  Rack6ciy  II., 
who  eventually  look  refuge  in  France.  The  emperor  did  not 
him<elf  take  the  field  against  the  lebeb.  hut  be  is  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  nstoratfaM  of  Ms  authority.  He 
reversed  many  of  the  pedantically  authoritative  measures  of  hia 
father,  thus  placating  all  opponents  who  could  be  pacified,  and 

he  fought  stoutly  for  v.hal  he  believed  to  be  his  riRhls.  Joseph 
showed  himsell  very  independent  tosvards  the  po[)e  and  hostile 
to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  his  father  had  been  rr.uch  induenccd. 
He  had  the  tastes  for  art  and  music  which  were  almost  hereditary 
in  his  family,  and  was  an  active  hunter.  He  began  the  attempts 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Austrian  inheritance  by  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  were  continued  by  his  brother  Charles  Vt. 
Joseph  died  in  Vienna  on  the  1 7th  of  April  1 71 1,  of  small-pox. 

See  P.  Kroflcs'von  Marchland.  Crundntt  itr  Oetkntiekitrktm 
Cetchkkte  (1882):  F.  Wagner,  Hitloria  Joitpki  Cattaris  (1746); 
J  C.  Hcrchcnhahn,  Ceuiicku  dtr  Returuni  Kaiur  Jeirbkg  /. 
( 1 786-1789) :  C.  VM  Noorden,  EitnfaiKkt  CtuUchitm  tLJamekim' 

derl  (l870-lW>). 

JOSEPH  II.  (1741-1700),  Roama  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband  Francis  I.,  was  born  on 
the  13th  of  March  1741,  in  the  first  stress  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Maria  Theresa  gave  orders  that  he  was 
only  to  be  taught  as  if  he  were  amusing  himself;  the  result  was 
that  he  acquired  a  habit  of  crude  and  supctlidal  undy.  Hia 
real  educatiea  wee  given  him  by  the  writings  of  Voltidre  aad 
the  encyclopaedists,  and  by  the  example  of  Frederick  the  Crrat. 
His  useful  training  was  conferred  by  governmrni  ofTiciaU.  who 
were  directed  10  ir.strurt  li.n',  in  the  meih.ir.i;al  detail-,  of  ihe 
administration  of  the  nunierons  ;.lale>  composing  the  Ausinaii 
dominions  and  the  Empire,  Ii>  i;f)i  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  newly  constituted  council  of  state  (Sltialsr^lk)  and  began  to 
draw  up  minutes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  reveries."  for 
his  mother  to  read.  These  papers  contain  the  germs  of  his  later 
policy,  and  of  all  the  disasters  which  finally  overtook  him.  He 
was  a  friend  to  religious  loleraiion,  anaioHS  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  church,  to  relieve  the  peasantry  of  feudal  burdens,  aad 
to  remove  restrictions  on  trade  and  on  knowledge.  So  far  he 
did  not  differ  from  Frederick,  Catherine  of  Russia  or  his  own 
brother  and  successor  I.fo[>>tJ  II  .  .ill  cnlifihtened  rulers  of  the 
i8th<cntury  stamp.  Where  Joseph  dit'iercd  (rom  great  con- 
temporary rulers,  and  utiLfe  l;e  uj?,  very  close  akin  to  the 
Jacobins,  was  in  the  (ariaiaal  intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  slate  when  directed  by  reason,  of  his  right  to  speak  for 
the  slate  uncontrolled  by  laws,  and  of  the  reasonablene»  of 
his  own  reasons.  Also  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  all  the 
belief  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  iu  "  august ."  quality,  aad  Ms 
claim  to  acquire  vAmtever  it  found  desirable  for  iu  power  or  in 
profit.  He  was  unable  to  understand  that  his  philosophical 
plans  for  the  nnoulding  of  manlund  could  meet  with  pardoiMble 
oppotitioa.  The  overnflfeniag  character  of  the  mm  waaobvimM 
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to  Frederick,  who.  after  their  first  interview  in  1769,  described 
him  ,15  amtjuious,  and  as  capable  o(  setting  the  world  on  fire. 
The  French  mianler  VergriiMt,  who  met  Joaepli  wlwii  he  wis 
travelling  iMopite  h  1777,  Jii4|td  kin  to  be  **  aMUiieHi  and 
dcipolk." 

UmA  tkc  dMib  «r  hb  MNlier  inirSo  Joeeph  WM  never  quite 
free  to  follow  hb  own  iattincta.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1765  he  became  emperor  and  was  made  co-regent  by  his 
mother  in  ihc  Austrian  dominions.  As  emperor  he  had  no  real 
power,  and  his  mother  was  resolved  that  neither  husband  nor 
son  should  ever  deprive  her  of  sovereign  control  in  her  hereditary 
dominioos.  Joseph,  by  threatening  to  resign  his  place  as 
CO>rcgcnt,  could  induce  his  mother  to  abate  her  dUike  to 
irligious  tolention.  He  could,  and  he  did,  place  a  peat  tuain 
on  her  patience  and  tenper,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  fint  ponitioB 
of  PoliDd  and  the  Bavarian  War  of  177S.  but  te  the  last  remt 
the  cmpreu  spoke  the  final  word.  During  these  wars  Joseph 
travelled  much.  He  met  Frederick  the  Ore  it  privately  at 
Neisae  in  1760.  and  again  at  Mahrisch  Xemt.nlt  in  1770  On 
the  second  occasion  he  was  acrompanird  by  I'rini  e  K.iunitz. 
whose  conversation  with  Frederick  m.iy  be  said  lo  mark  the 
starting-point  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  To  this  and  to 
every  other  measure  which  promised  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  his  bouse  Joseph  gave  hearty  approval.  Thus  he  was  eager 
to  cnfMCC  ha  claim  on  Bavaria  upon  the  death  of  the  ekclor 
MariwHiaii  Jeaepb  bi  1777.  In  April  of  that  year  he  pidd  a 
visit  to  his  sister  the  queen  of  Franoe  (see  MaUB  Antoinette). 
travelling  under  the  name  of  Count  Falkcnslctn.  He  was  wll 
received  jtid  much  flattered  by  the  encyclopaedists,  but  his 
observations  led  him  to  predict  the  approarhing  downfall  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  he  wis  uoi  impressed  f.ivourably  by 
the  army  or  navy.  In  1778  he  commanded  the  troops  collected 
to  oppose  Frederick,  who  supported  the  rival  claimant  to 
Bavaria.  Real  fighting  waa  averted  by  the  unwillingness  of 
Frederick  to  embark  on  a  new  war  and  by  Maria  Theresa's 
detcnafaMtlon  to  maintain  peaCB.  lit  April  I7t»  ha  paid  mviat 
to  Catherine  of  Ruasia,  against  the  vrfib  ofhts  mother. 

The  death  of  Maria  Theresa  on  the  J7th  of  November  1780 
left  Joseph  free.  He  immediately  directed  his  government  on  a 
new  course,  full  spec  I  He  procctJLj  to  attempt  to 

realize  his  ideal  of  a  wise  despotism  acting  on  a  definite  system 
fiir  the  good  of  all.  The  measures  of  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry  which  his  mother  had  begun  were  carried  on  by  him 
with  feverish  activity.  The  spread  of  education,  the  scculariza 
lion  of  church  lands,  the  reduction  of  the  leligioua  orders  and 
the  deny  bi  general  lo  complete  suhmiMhw  tn  the  lay  state, 
the  promotion  of  unity  by  the  eonipulsory  use  of  the  German 
language,  everything  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  iSth- 
ccrrtury  philoso[)hy  .nppc.ircd  "reasonable"  was  undertaken 
at  onrc.  He  strove  for  administrative  unity  with  characteristic 
ha^ie  to  reach  results  without  preparation.  His  anti-clerical 
innovations  induced  Pope  I'ius  VI.  lo  pay  him  a  visit  in  July 
1782.  Joseph  received  the  pope  politely,  and  showed  himself  a 
good  Catholic,  but  refused  to  be  influenced.  So  many  inler- 
ferences  with  old  customs  began  to  produce  unrest  ui  all  parts 
af  Ins  donunkms.  Meanwhile  he  threw  himsdf  into  a  succession 
of  foreiga  poiKcies  all  aimed  at  aggrandbement,  and  all  equally 

calculated  to  offend  his  neighbours—all  taken  up  with  zeal,  .ind 
dropped  in  disiouragement.  lie  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  Barrier  Tre.ily,  which  debarred  his  Ficmiih  subjects  from 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  when  he  was  <ip[K)sed  by  France 
he  turned  to  other  schemes  of  alliance  vsith  Russia  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  and  Venice.  They  also  had  lo  be  given  up 
bl  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  neig|ilwafa,  and  in  particular  of 
Ranee.  Then  he  resumed  his  attenqNs  to  obtain  Bavaria— 
this  time  by  exchanging  it  for  Beigium— and  only  provoked  the 
format  ion  of  the  FursUnbund  organized  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Ploally  he  Joined  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  pillage  Turkey.  It 
began  on  his  part  by  an  uivsuccessful  and  diM-rtdiiable  attempt 
to  surprise  Belgrade  in  time  of  peace,  and  was  followed  by  the 
ill-managed  campaign  of  178S.  He  accompanied  his  army,  but 
showed  no  capacity  for  war.  la  November  be  retunied  to 
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Vienna  with  ruined  health,  and  during  1789  was  a  dying  man. 
The  concentntlM  of  Ua  ttOOfia  in  the  east  gave  the  malcontents 
of  Belgivm  «  opportvaiijr  to  tmh.  In  Hunisty  Urn  aoUes 
were  all  bat  U  open  rebdBoo,  and  h  his  other  tmm  them 
were  peaaast  risings,  and  a  revival  of  particalarist  wmltmiiiti 
Joseph  was  left  entirely  alone.  His  minister  Kaunits  fefuaed 
to  visit  his  sick-room,  and  did  not  see  him  for  two  years.  His 
brother  Leofwld  remained  at  Florence.  At  last  Joseph,  worn 
out  and  broken  hearted,  recogniitccl  that  his  servants  couUl  not, 
or  would  not,  carry  out  his  plans.  On  the  ^olh  of  January  1790 
he  formally  withdrew  aO  U»  reiatmi,  and  be  died  m  the  Mb 
of  February. 

Joseph  II.  was  twice  married,  fitit  to  lMbelli«  dafl||bter  of 
Philip^  duka  ol  Faraia.  to  whom  he  was  attached.  After  her 
death  on  the  t7tb  of  November  1763,  a  pofilieal  marriage  was 
arranged  with  Joaepha  (d.  1767),  daughter  of  Charles  Alberr. 
elector  of  Bavaria  (the  emperor  Charles  VIL).  It  proved 
extremely  unhappy.  Joseph kft BO childieo. and  «aa auccceded 
by  his  brother  Leopold  II. 

Many  volumes  of  the  emoeror's  correspondence  have  been  pub- 
lished. Among  them  are  ttatia  Thtrrsia  und  Josefth  II,  Ihtt 
Korrttpondtnt  laml  Bruffn  Joitphi  an  srinrn  Brudcr  LfOpold 
(1867-1868):  Joseph  II.  und  Leopctd  :wi  Toskana.  Ihr  Hriffuftksei 
1781-1790  (187.'):  Jostph  II.  und  Kathanna  von  Kuw'.^ind.  Ikr 
Briefwteksel  ;  and  \faria  Antnineltr,  Joseph  II.  und  Uopotd  II. 

Ihr  BriffwtrksH  (1866);  all  e<lited  by  A.  Kilter  von  Amrth. 
Other  collertions  are:  Josfbk  It.,  Leopold  II.  und  Kaunilt.  Ikr 
Brir(\if(hiel.  edited  by  A.  liecr  (1873):  Corrttpondanees  intimes  de 
rem;  -'  U'  i.  ,  /  4  //.  avtc  son  ami,  le  comie  de  Cobend  <l  %on  prrmxer 
mmi  We.  U  prime  de  Kaunilz.  efliteil  by  S  Brtinner  f  1H71) ;  Joieph  II. 
und  Gri'.f  Lnd:ii(  Cobenzl.  Ihr  Briefuyihirl.  cilit.d  liy  A.  Be«rand 
J.  von  Fiedler  (igoi);  and  the  Geheimt  Korresbondem  Josephs  II. 
mU  ttinnt  UMtUr  in  den  OtsterrtiekiuktH  NititTlanden,  Ferdinand 
Graf  Trawtlmanntdorff  1787-1789,  edited  by  H.  Schlliter  (1907). 
Among  the  live* of  Joseph  may  be  mentioned:  A.  J.  Cross-Hoffingen 
Cesckiekl*  Joftphs  It.  (18J7);  C.  P.iganel.  Hisloirr  de  Joseph  if. 
(1845;  German  tran«lalinn  liy  F".  KfthUr,  1844);  H.  Mevnerl,  Kaiset 
JiUfph  II.  (iH6j):  A.  H^tr,  Joieph  II.  (ihSi):  A.  J:iger.  Katser 
Joicph  II.  und  Leopold  II.  (1867);  A.  Fiuimicr,  Joseph  II.  (1885): 
and  I.  Wendrinsld,  Kaittr  Joseph  II.  (iHSo)  Ttiire  is  a  useful 
small  volume  on  the  emperor  by  J.  I'rantk  Bright  (1897).  OlhcT 
books  which  may  be  consulted  are:  C.  Wolf.  Das  UmerrkkumrttM  ia 
Oeslerrekh  unler  Joseph  II.  (1880),  and  Otsltrrtitk  und  Frtmun 
/7*o-/7(K)  {1880).  A.  Wolf  and  H.  von  Zwiedrneck-SadenhorM,  Oesler- 
rekh unler  Maria  Tketesia,  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  II.  (1881-1884); 
H.  Schlilter,  Die  Rrtieriing  Josephs  II.  in  den  Oeslerreickiuhen 
NiederUnden  {igoo):and  Pius  VI.  und  Joseph  II.  17SJ-17S4  (1^94;; 
O.  Lorcni,,  Joseph  II.  und  die  Beliiuke  Retoluliom  (1862);  and 
L.  Delplace,  Joseph  11.  el  la  rMution  broboHSmm  (II90). 

JOSEPH.  FATHER  (F«am90U  Lacuw  M  TtelOU^ 
(1577-16J8),  Ficnch  Capuchin  mode,  chacenfidaat  af  Riebelien, 
was  the  ddot  Ma  of  jean  Ledeie  do  IVemblay,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  requests  of  the  parieinent  of  Parb,  and  of  Marie 

Motier  de  Lafayetie.  As  a  boy  he  nctivci  a  careful  classical 
training,  and  in  1505  made  an  exicrnicil  journey  through  Italy, 
returning  lo  take  up  the  career  of  .inns.  He  served  al  the  siege 
of  Amiens  in  i$97,  and  then  accompanied  a  special  embassy  to 
London.  In  1599  Baron  de  Mafflier,  by  which  name  he  was 
known  at  court,  renounced  tlie  world  and  entered  the  Capuchin 
monaateiy  of  Orkan.  Be  embraced  the  religious  life  with 
great  ardonr ,  and  became  a  notable  preacher  and  refoiaser* 
In  i4e6  be  aided  Antoinette d'OriCana,  a  nun  ol  Fbntevfanlt,  to 
found  the  reformed  order  of  the  P'illcs  du  Calvaire,  and  wrote  a 
manual  of  devotion  for  the  nuns.  His  proselytizing  zeal  led  him 
to  send  missionaries  throughout  the  Huguenot  centres— lie  h4ld 
become  provincial  of  Tourainc  in  161 5.  He  entered  politics  at 
the  conferences  of  I.oudun,  when,  as  the  confidant  ol  the  queen 
and  ihc  p.ipal  envoy,  he  opixised  the  Callican  claims  advanced 
by  ihu  parlemeni,  which  tlic  princes  were  upholding,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  oonvindng  them  oi  the  Khismatic  tendency  of  Calli* 
canism.  In  i6ia  he  facfan  tbow  penanl  relatinna  witk 
Richelieu  which  have  indismlubty  joined  bl  btMOfy  and  lq|end 
the  cardinal  and  the  "  Eminence  grise,"  rdatioaa  which  research 
has  not  altogether  made  clear.  In  i6i7  the  monk  assisted  at 
the  siege  of  La  Kochelle.  A  purely  religious  reason  also  made 
him  Richelieu's  ally  against  the  Habsburgs.  He  had  a  dream  of 
anwainf  Europe  to  another  crusade  afainM  ibe  Turks,  and 
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bciicvtd  that  ihe  house  of  Austria  was  the  obstacle  to  (h.it 
universal  European  peace  which  would  make  this  possible.  As 
Richelieu's  a^cnt,  therefore,  this  modern  Peter  the  Hermit 
ounccuvred  at  ihc  diet  of  Rcgcasburg  (i6jo)  to  thu  art  ihcaggrcs- 
aioo  of  the  emperor,  and  then  advised  the  intervention  of 
Guslavtts  Adolphus,  reconciling  himicif  10  Ihc  use  of  Protestant 
armies  tqr  Uw  Uumy  Uui  one  poiMO  imuldcouBienctaBathcr. 
Thua  the  aKHik  bcctrne  a  wir  mniiter  and,  tlmigh  maf ntdniiig 
a  personal  atttieriiy  of  life,  gave  himself  up  to  diplomacy  and 
politics.  He  died  in  i6j8,  just  as  the  cardinalate  was  to  be 
Confcrrtd  upon  him.  The  story  th.it  Richelieu  visited  him 
will  n  on  his  dc-alhbcd  and  roused  the  dying  m.in  by  the  words, 
"  Courage,  leather  Joseph,  we  have  won  Breisach,"  is  apocryphal. 

See  Facnic^.  Le  Pert  Joseph  ft  Richelieu  (i8<)4).  a  work  Iwvd 
largely  on  original  and  unpublished  nourco*.  K.ithrr  Joseph, 
ari  oriJing  to  thii  biography,  would  wt  m  not  to  have  tcctuicd 
Kiiiu  lii  11  in  till'  r.ishion  ol^lhe  letrcnds,  Khali'\^r  h\i  moral  ialMCBCa 
may  have  been  in  Urtngthcning  Kichclicii'»  hands. 

JOHniim  (Wacic  Rose  JosemNB  Taiokk  dk  la 

PACERjr)  (17611-1814),  cmprc5s  of  the  French,  was  born  In 
the  iiiand  of  .\Iartiiiiquc  on  the  jud  of  June  1763,  Ix-ing  the 
eldest  of  three  d.iughtcrs  of  Joseph  Ta^chcr  dc  l.i  P.igrrir, 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  Her  beauty  and  grace,  though  of  a 
languid  Creole  style,  won  the  afTcttions  of  the  young  ofliccr  the 
vkomte  de  Beauharnais,  and,  after  some  family  complications, 
■he  was  married  to  him.  Their  married  life  was  not  wholly 
happyi  the  frivolity  of  Josephine  occaaioiiiQ{  her  husband 
aaaictjr  and  jeafamqr.  Two  chfldieB,  Eualae  and  Borleiue, 
weKtbefniltofthciuiioii.  Durlac josqdiiMeVaaeaiidfaiideMe 
in  Martim'que,  whither  she  proceeded  to  .  lend  her  mother, 
occurri  d  the  first  troubles  with  ilic  slaves,  which  rc;.iilii  d  from 
the  prccipi'.itc  .irlion  of  the  tonslilucnl  assembly  in  t  ir.aiii ipal- 
ing  tfujtn.  ^hi-  returned  to  her  husband,  who  at  that  time 
entered  into  political  life  at  Paris.  Her  beauty  and  vivacity 
won  her  many  admirers  in  the  salons  of  the  c.ipit.il.  As  the 
Revolution  ran  its  course  her  husband,  as  an  cx  noblc,  incurred 
the  suspicion  and  ho<>ti1ity  of  the  Jacobitu;  and  his  ill-succcss 
at  the  head  of  a  French  may  on  the  Rhine  led  to  bis  antst  and 
csecutira.  Thereafter  Josephine  was  in  a  podlhm  of  much 
perplexity  and  some  hardship,  but  the  friendship  of  Barras  and 
of  Madame  Tallien,  to  both  of  whom  she  was  then  much  attached, 
brought  her  into  notice,  and  she  w.is  one  of  the  queens  of 
Parisian  society  in  the  year  1705,  when  Xapolcon  Bonaparte's 
services  to  the  French  convention  in  scattering  the  malcontents 
of  the  capital  (13  Vcndcmiairr,  or  October  5,  1795)  brought 
him  to  the  front.  There  is  a  story  that  she  became  kttown  to 
Napoleoa  through  a  vbit  paid  to  him  by  her  son  Etigtoe  ia  order 
to  beg  his  help  to  pMeHfag  lilt  MMoiatioii  of  feb  fatfcce^  tword, 
but  h  resu  on  slender  loMiditioiM.  la  any  taut,  h  is  certain 
that  Bonaparte,  however  he  came  to  know  her,  was  speedily 

captivated  by  her  rh.irms.  She,  on  her  side,  felt  very  little 
affection  for  the  tlnn,  iiniR-cunious  and  irrepressible  suitor;  but 
by  iJi^Rrccs  she  came  to  actjulescc  in  the  thought  of  marriage, 
her  hesitations,  it  is  said,  being  removed  by  the  influence  of 
Barras  and  by  the  nomination  of  Bon.i|)arte  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  civil  marriage  took  place  on  the 
flh  of  March  1796,  two  days  before  (he  bffdegroom  set  out  for 
kit  command.  He  failed  to  induce  her  to  fft  with  Urn  10  Nice 
and  Italy. 

Bonnp.ine's  letters  to  Josephine  during  the  campaign  reveal 
the  ardour  of  his  love,  while  she  rarely  answered  them.  As  he 
came  to  rc.ilize  her  sh.iliowness  and  frivolity  his  passion  cooled; 
but  at  the  time  when  he  resided  at  Monti  brilo  (near  Milan)  in 
17Q7  he  still  showed  great  rtg.ird  for  her.  During  his  alnence 
in  Egypt  in  179ft- 1709.  her  relations  to  an  oOiccr,  M.  Charies, 
were  rhmI  compronusing; aad  loMpaftC  on  ha  return  thought 
of  divoidog  her.  Her  lean  and  the  caucatiea  oi  Engine  and 
Hottcnse  availed  to  bring  about  a  tcoandllatioa;  aad  dNring 
Ihe  period  of  the  consulate  (1700-1S04)  their  relations  were  on 
the  whole  happy,  though  Napoleon's  conduct  now  gave  his 
conmrt  grave  cause  for  concern.  His  brothers  and  sisters  more 
than  onc«  begged  him  to  divorce  Josephine,  and  it  is  known  that. 


from  the  lime  when  he  became  (ini  consul  for  life  (.Xugu^it  i8o}) 
with  large  powers  over  the  choice  of  a  successor,  he  kept  open 
the  alternative  of  a  divorce.  Josephine's  anxieties  increased 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  (May  18,  1804);  and  on 
the  ist  of  December  1804.  the  eve  of  the  coronation  at  Notre 
Dame,  she  gained  her  wish  that  she  should  be  married  anew  to 
Napoleon  with  reltgioaB  rites.  Dtapiu  her  caret  the  empoiwf 
pmcnred  the  omisshM  of  one  fonmlity,  the  picKiKe  of  the 
parish  priest;  but  at  the  coronation  scene  Josephine  appeared 
radiant  with  triumph  over  her  envious  relatives.  The  august 
marriages  contr.irtcd  by  her  rhjlilrcn  F.ugene  and  Hortcnsc 
seemed  to  establish  her  ix>siiion,  but  her  ceaseless  txiravag.mce 
and,  above  all,  the  impossibility  that  she  should  bear  u  son 
strained  the  relations  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  She 
complained  of  his  infidelities  and  growing  cillousnrss.  The  end 
came  in  sight  after  the  campaign  of  1809.  when  Napoleon  caused 
die  annouiKcmcnt  to  be  made  to  her  that  reasons  of  state 
comiielled  hin  lo  divorce  her.  Oeipite  aH  her  pkadings  bo 
held  to  his  resolve.  The  roost  was  wade  of  the  sllghl  lecbnini 
irregularity  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  ist  of  OecemlMr 
1804;  and  the  marriage  was  declared  null  and  void. 

At  her  privaii-  retreat.  La  M,ilm.iison.  near  Paris,  which  she 
had  Ijeaulificd  \Mih  curios  and  rare  plants  and  flowers,  Josephine 
closed  her  life  in  dignified  retirement.  Napoleon  more  than  once 
came  to  consult  her  upon  matters  in  which  he  valued  her  tact 
and  good  sense.  Her  health  declined  early  in  1814,  and  after 
his  first  abdication  (April  11.  1814)  it  was  clear  that  her  end 
was  not  far  off.  The  emperor  Alesa  nder  of  Rwaia  and  Fiederkk 
Willii»  lU.  of  PnMla,  then  la  Paris,  requested  an  interview 
with  lier.  SheiBed  on  the  Mlh  of  May  1814.  Her  friends. 
Mmc  de  Rcmusal  and  others,  pointed  out  that  Napoleon's 
good  fortune  deserted  him  after  the  divorce,  and  it  is  certain 
ill, It  lliL-  .Austrian  marriage  tlogKcd  him  in  several  wa)*. 
Josephine's  influence  was  used  on  behalf  of  peace  and  moderation 
both  in  internal  and  in  foreign  affairs.  Thus  she  begged  Napoleon 
not  to  execute  the  due  d'Enghien  and  ml  to  embroil  hitmcll  in 
Spanish  aflairs  in  1808. 

Sec  M.  A.  Le  Norma nd.  Mimoittt  kitt^Hmm  H  ttath  it  JtdfUm 
(2  vols.,  1820) ;  Lellret  de  Napolion i  JeUpkuu  ( 16^3) :  J.  A.  AubOMMk 
lliil.  de  Vimpirsiltue  JoUphxite  (j  vols  .  I«58-|8S9):  J.  Turquan. 
L'lmpfratnte  Jcnephine  {2  vols  .  189s- |.S<>(,) ;  P.  M.i^^m.  Jou'p>h:ve 
(j  vols..  1899-1902);  Nap«t<OH't  Lfllers  lo  Josephine  ( I7<X>-I  » I  j). 
translated  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Hall  (igot).  AI»o  the  hhmoirs  of 
Mme.  dc  R6musat  and  of  BaUMCt,  and  P.  W.  Sergeant.  The  Rmprftt 

Jo:rphinc  (1908).  (J.  Ht.  R.) 

JOSEPHUS.  FUVIUS  (c.  }7-c.  9$ Jewish  historian  and 
military  commander,  was  born  in  the  6rst  year  of  Caligula 
(37-38).  His  father  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  priestly 
families,  and  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent  from  thic 
Asmonaeaa  high  priest  Jonathan.  A  precocious  atudent  el  ilie 
Law,  he  made  IiIbI  of  the  three  sects  of  Judaism— Pharnees, 
Sadducecs  and  Essencs — before  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Then,  having  spent  three  years  in  the  desert  with  the  hermit 
Banus,  who  was  prcsumali'y  an  Ess<:-nc,  he  became  a  Pharisee. 
In  64  he  went  to  Rome  lo  in  it  r  cede  on  behalf  of  some  priests, 
his  friends,  whom  the  procurator  Felix  had  sent  to  rc  nder  account 
to  Caesar  for  some  insignificant  offence.  Making  friends  wiib 
Alityrus,  a  Jewish  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Nero,  Joscphus 
obtained  an  ioiioductioo  lo  the  empress  Poppaea  and  eicctcd 
his  puqNM  by  her  bdp.  His  visii  to  Rome  enabled  hint  t» 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Empire, 
when  he  expostulated  with  the  revolutionary  Jews  on  his  return 
to  Palchlitie.  But  tliry  n-fusid  lo  listen,  ind  In.-.  wi'Ji  all  tbc 
Jews  who  did  not  fly  ihc  country,  v.as  dragged  into  the  great 
rebellion  of  66.  In  lompany  with  two  other  priests.  Josephus 
was  sent  to  Galilee  under  orders  (he  says)  to  persuade  tho  iik 
aflcctcd  lo  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  IIm  Itiiiaaa 
aUegiance^  which  the  Jewish  aristocracy  had  not  yet  MWrt^ 
Having  seat  hia  two  oompanioat  hock  to  lerunkm,  he  elgsiiiMd 
the  fotcea  at  his  disposal,  and  made  anrangemenu  for  the 
government  of  his  province.  His  obvious  desire  10  preserve 
LiNV  .\nr1  order  (.A(iiid  the  hostility  of  John  of  Giscala,  who 
endeavoured  vainly  to  remove  hiro  as  a  traitor  to  the  nationai 
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tiie  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem  to  recall  him. 

In  the  spnng  of  67  the  Jewish  troops,  whom  Josephus  had 
drillca  so  sedulously,  fled  btforc  the  Roman  forces  of  Vespasian 
anil  Tilu'S.  He  stnt  to  JcrusaJcra  for  reinforcements,  but  none 
canif.  W.th  the  straRglcrs  who  remained,  he  held  a  stronghold 
a^nin't  I  be  Romans  by  dint  oi  his  native  cunning,  and  finally, 
«hcn  the  place  was  taieo,  penuaded  forty  men,  who  ihued 
his  hiding -pUce,  to  kill  one  aaothcr  is  Uiro  imtlMV  dMB  floouait 
Mkade.  They  agreed  to  GMl(Ms,OT«ht  WMlmtaDdini  that  tb* 
MeoDdihotii41(aiUwintHidt»«a.  JmifllmpmUeiiUIfy 
*c«  d«  iatt  lot  and  prevalla]  npoa  lilf  daatiaed  victttn  to  ttre. 
Their  companions  were  all  dead  in  accordance  with  the  compact  ; 
hot  Josephus  at  any  rate  survived  and  surrendered.  Being  led 
before  N'espasi-m,  he  was  inspired  to  prophesy  that  Vespa<iian 
would  hrcome  emperor.  In  consequence  of  the  prophecy  his 
life  \v  T  fj>.-i7cd,  but  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  for  two  years. 
When  bis  prophecy  «'as  fuL&lled  he  was  Uberatod,  Mumed  the 
aune  of  Flavius,  the  family  name  of  Vc^Mtba,  and  accom- 
panied hk  patron  to  Alesandris.  Tbm  ha  taak  anathv  irifib 
as  the  Jeweas  aUoUad  him  by  VMpariaa  dts thtttM  «r  Caaam 
bad  lonalm  Uai^  aad  lattaraad  ttt  attaad  Iftaa  and  to  act  as 
fatermediaTy  between  hbn  and  fh«  Jim  who  atlll  held  Jerusalem. 
His  cftoMs  in  this  capari:y  failed,  but  when  '.he  <'.\y  w.-i^s 
Stormed  (70)  Titus  granted  Lini  v,h,itfvcr  boun  f.c  niiglit  .xsk. 
So  he  scrurcd  the  Lvcs  of  some  free  men  who  had  been  t.iken 
and  (by  the  gift  of  Titus)  certain  sacred  books.  After  this  he 
repaired  to  Rome  and  received  one  of  ilic  pensions,  which 
Vespasian  (according  to  Suetonius)  was  the  first  to  l>c»tow  upon 
Latin  and  Greek  writer*.  He  was  also  made  a  Roman  citizen 
•ad  received  an  estate  in  Judaea.  Thenceformrd  b«  devoted 
Umself  to  HteniyiNRli  under  the  MtimMce  of  Vfiparian,  lltus 
and  Donlttaa.  As  be  iMBtitea  the  death  of  A^ppa  n.  it  is 
fxobable.tbat  be  lived  Into  the  and  centur>';  but  the  date  of 
Agrippa's  death  has  been  challenged  and,  if  his  patron  Epaphro- 
(Btiis  may  be  identified  with  Nero's  freedman,  it  is  possible  that 
Josephus  may  have  becB  jDvobred  in  bh  iaH  ud  pcridied  under 
Domitian  in  95. 

WoKKS.— I,  TV/nrfrk  frar(nM)«'«C1«t>t«uoCi'oXl^ov).theoIde»t 

of  Jo»ephus'  extant  writinmi,  was  written  towards  the  end  of  Ve»pa- 
sian's  reign  (f>9-7g)  The  Aramaic  original  has  not  been  prc«:r\  Ld; 
but  the  l.rcik  version  was  prepared  by  Josephus  himself  in  cooiunc- 
tion  with  fonipetrnt  C.ri-fk  scholars.  ft»  purpo?*  in  all  probability 
was,  in  the  first  instanre,  to  exhibit  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  the 
wei wiMlaiiiig  oower  of  Rome  and  m>  to  deter-ihem  from  repeat  inc 
Cha  hlBe  revolt  of  the  Jews  of  l>ale(tine.  Of  its  seven  book*,  the 
int  two  survey  t*>e  hinfory  of  the  Jem-s  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
aateni  by  .'Xntiochus  Fpiphanes  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  67,  and 
bere  J<wphiis  relies  uj^c^n  some  Jiich  gcnrr.il  hi  tory  a?  that  of 
Nicoldu^  I- f  D.iTTiasc'.!*.  The  rest  deals  \vit)i  tlv  (  \cnts  of  the  w.ir 
i£7"73)  which  fell  n«)rcor  te«i  within  hi* own  ktmwUtlgc.  Vcsra»tan, 
TInMaadAfrlMiaIl.laatiiied(kitclUus)  tohisaccunicy.  Repre- 
iewtativei  oitne  Zealots  would  probably  have  protettcd  agaiaat  Us 
p(o>itofnaa  prejudioea. 

9.  Tht  Jmpitk  Animiities  (Ioi'Icm^ 'il#xw«^>vfa)  covets  In  twenty 
books  the  history  of  the  Jcw-i  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
outhre.-ik  of  the  war  with  R<mio.  It  was  finished  in  (he  tlurtcvnth 
year  of  Uomifiin  (93).  Its  purpose  was  to  jjlurify  the  Je^vi^h  natiun 
Ml  the  eves  of  the  Roman  worla.  In  the  part  covered  by  the  bo  iks 
of  the  Bible  JoK-phus  follows  them,  and  that  mainly,  if  not  entirely 
as  they  are  transl.itrd  into  Greek  by  the  Seventy  (the  Scptuapnt 
version).  Being  a  Pharisee,  he  sometime*  introduce*  tradition! 
of  the  fvlders.  which  are  cither  inferences  from,  or  embroideries  of, 
the  biblical  namtivc.  Jvimctimcs,  also,  he  gi\TS  proof  of  some 
kn'ittleijge  of  Hebrew  and  supplements  his  M:riptural  authorities, 
which  i.icludc  I  Es^iras,  frnn(  cim  ral  (irfok  lii-i' 1 1  Kor  the  later 
period  he  use*  the  Greek  Esther,  with  its  additions,  i  Maccabees. 
rolybiuB.  Stnbo  and  Nicolaus  of  Danucua.  But  towards  the  end 
be  coofeises  tint  he  has  grown  weary  of  his  tadc,  and  his  history 
baoHncs  nKaere.  The  work  contains  aocoaots  of  John  the  Daptisl 
•nd  JcaiM,  wfiich  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Jospohu*'  writing* 
were  rescued  from  oUlivion  by  the  Christians,  ifut  the  description 
of  Jesus  as  "  a  wi^c  in.in.  if  irder-J  one  <hi;i.l(l  r.ill  him  a  rn.iri,"  r.in 
hardly  be  genuine,  and  the  assertion  "  this  was  the  Christ  "  is  e<]u:illy 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  assumed  th.it  the  Creek  word  Chriftm  had  be- 
come technicil  in  the  tense  of  fal^c-Chri^t  or  fal»c-prophct  among 
non-Christian  Jews. 

3.  Joicpbu*  wrote  a  narrative  of  bis  own  Lif*  in  order  to  defend 
bianacif  against  the  accuaatioo  bmnght  by  liis  enemy  lastus  of 
TIbtriaa  tai^ cBect  tiat  he  had  nany  been  the canae it  tk  JewUi 


rebellion.   In  hi*  dcfmeejosepfans departs  froei  the  facta  a*  nairatsd 

in  the  Jewish  War  and  represent*  kimaelf  a*  a  partisan  of  RocM 

and,  iherefore.  as  a  traitor  to  his  own  people  from  the  bccinnitq;. 

4.  The  two  bejoks  Af-ii'st  A  pion  are  a  defence  or  apofogy  directed 
a^ainit  cum  ru  r  n-r.  iTLb^nt.ui  Jii^  ol  the  Jews.  Earlier  title-*  are 
ConuniHgUu  Anluiuiiy  of  Iht  Jcwioi  At:am$l  th*  Creeks.  Apion  wa* 
the  leader  of  the  Alexandrine  emhaasy  which  opposed  Philo  and  his 
companions  when  they  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Alexandrine  Jew* 
before  Caligula.  The  defence  which  Josephus  puu  forward  ha*  a 
permanent  value  and  shows  him  at  his  best. 

_  The  Greek  teat  of  Josepbut'  works  has  Ix-en  edited  with  f-:l!  e.  >ll-c- 
tion  erf  ditferent  reading*  by  B.  Nicae  (Berlin,  i.hJ);-] S  j^  1.  1  lie 
Teubncrtcxt  by  Nabcr  t*  Da*ed  on  this.  The  translation  iiiin  I;rl^;lish 
of  W.  Whiston  h,T»  been  (superficially)  rcvi!.ed  by  A.  R.  Shilleto 
(1889-1890).  SchOrer  (//utory  oj  the  Jtunsh  PapU)  givu  a  full 
bibliography.  (J.  ft.  A.  H.) 

JCMHCKAIf,  a  small  piwincc  of  Persia  covering  about  1000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  about  5000.  It  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£1  aoPk  and  is  hdd  in  fid  by  the  faadiy  «{  Babnoa  biifia,  lioiaa 
cd  Donrieb  (d.  tSSs).  Its  ddtf  town  and  the  terfdsBoe  of  tbe 

governor  used  to  be  JbabAaa-Kali,  a  large  viUlce  iritb  fine 

gardens,  formerly  fameua for  iu  carpets  [icdi),  but  nowthediief 
pLicc  is  Maimch,  a  little  dly  with  a  pfip-jl.iii  .n  of  iroo,  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  6670  ft.,  about  6j  m.  from  hf  ih:in  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  and  13  rn.  south-wc<.t  of  JoshfA.^r-K.^li. 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OF,  the  sixth  book  of  the  Old  Trttamenl, 
and  the  first  of  the  group  knov\'n  as  the  "  Former  Prophets." 
It  takc^  its  name  from  Joshua'  the  son  of  Nan,  an  Ephnladte 
who,  on  tbe  death  of  Moses,  tvssumed  the  leadership  to  wUcbbe 
h  -  'l  prcvioudy  been  dciipmcd  by  his  chief  (JDcuL  xxzL  14  leq., 
-.0,  and  praeeeded  to  tbe  oaaqnettflf  tbe  bud  of  Canaan.  The 
book  differs  ffo^  tbe  PenUtencb  or  Tnab  In  tbe  absence  of 
legal  matter,  and  fn  Its  intimate  txmnexion  with  the  narrative 
in  the  hooks  v  h'-h  fnll  i It  is,  however,  the  proper  scciucl 
to  the  origins  cf  the  p^vijuc  a.s  related  in  Gcncsi/i,  to  the  cxikIus 
of  the  Israelite  tribes  from  Ftrypt,  end  their  jo-jr:;f \  .'tips  i.n  tho 
wilderness.  On  tiiese  and  abo  on  litcrar>'  grounds  it  is  often 
conv ctiieni  to  d:iS5  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  unit 
under  the  term  "  Hcxalcuch."  For  an  exhaustive  detailed 
study  has  revealed  many  signs  of  diversity  of  authorship  wliich 
combine  to  show  that  the  book  is  due  to  the  incoipention  of 
older  material  In  two  main  tedacthiHa;  one  deiply  in^bved  witb 
the  language  and  thought  of  Deuteronomy  itself  (D),  the  other 
of  the  post-exilic  priestly  circle  (P)  which  gave  the  PAilateuch 
its  [ifcscr.t  form.  That  the  older  sources  (whith  nfun  prove 
to  be  composiic)  are  actually  identical  with  the  Vahwisi  or 
Judaea.i  (J)  and  the  F.li.-hi  I  or  Ephraimite  (E)  narr.nivcs  (on 
which  See  Gfnesis)  is  twt  improbable,  though,  especially  as 
regards  the  former,  still  very  uncertain.  In  geiteral  tbe  literary 
problems  are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made 
here  to  deal  with  them  as  fully  as  they  deserve. 

Tkt  /rmuim.— The  book  falls  natunlly  into  twomaia  partai 
of  which  tbe  first,  tbe  croating  of  tbo  Judan  and  tbe  eentiticat 
of  Palestine  (i.-xii.)  la  Bata|y  due  to  Seuteronomic  comfnlaa. 
1 1  opens  with  the  preparations  for  tbe  eroasing  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  capture  of  the  pcvcrful  city  Jericho.  Ai,  ncir  Bethel,  is 
taken  after  a  temporary  repulse,  and  Joshua  proceeds  to  erect 
an  altar  upon  Mt  Ebal  (north  of  Shechcm).  For  the  fullness 
with  which  the  events  are  recorded  the  writers  were  probably 
indebted  to  local  Stories. 

The  Israelites  arcat  Abel-Shittim  falroadvreachedinNum. «xv.  1). 
Mo»es  is  dead,  and  Jirthiia  enlrt-.  n  lii-.  i.i  '<  with  the  help  of 
theTransjordanic  tribes  who  hive  already  received  their  territory  (i). 
The  lurtative  it  of  the  later  prophetic  sump  (D;  cf.  Deut.  iii. 
1&-32,  id.  34,  where  Mote*  !•  the  speaker;  xxxL  1-8),  but  may  be 
based  upon  an  earlier  and  shorter  recocd  (Ei  SK  I  aav^  ***). 


*Heb.  JtkdtkOa'.  later  JiMa;  Gr.  'Vmn,  whence  "Tetus** 
in  ttie  A.V.  of  Heb.  iv.  8;  another  form  of  the  name  is  IbMhea 
(Num.  xiii.  8,  16).  The  name  may  mean  "  Yah(wch)  is  wealth,  cr 
is  (our)  war-cry,  or  save*."  The  only  extra-biblical  notite  ui 
Joshua  is  the  inicription  of  more  than  doubtful  eenuincne«s  giv-cn 
bv  Trocopius  (  Vand.  ii.  30),  and  mentioned  alto  by  Mo«e«  of  Chorene 
(//>!{.  >lrm.  i.  18).  It  i*  said  to  have  stood  at  Tingis  in  Maurciania. 
and  to  have  borne  that  ihcx^  who  erected  it  had  fled  Ix-fore  *lee*Sfe 
i  X^ift.  For  the  medieval  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  see  T> 
iuynholU  Cknmiatm  Samtrilammm  (iMi):  J<  A.  MuaijuH— yb 
Tb  Sswerilaai  (1907)1  W'  J^i  e^* 
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Of  the  mlMbii  of  the  ipica  to  JetidM.  two  venioiM  were  camnt 
(dnpticatM  ii.  3,  u.  18;  p.  15  seq.  breaks  the  connexion  between  n. 
t\  and  18,  but  is  rt-sumcd  in  rr.  21-24) ;  D's  addition  is  to  be  rcoR- 
nued  in  ii.  96-1 1.  The  inc  iHent  occupies  at  least  four  days,  but  the 
mlin  narrative  reckons  three  days  between  i.  11  and  iii.  a.  Next 
fgllow  tlw  pa  warp  o(  the  Jordan  (commemorated  bv  the  erection  of 
Iwlw  HoiiM)t  tfce  encampment  at  Gilgal,  and  the  oMcrvance  of  the 
rite  of  drcumdtioa  and  of  the  passover  (iii.-v.).  The  complicated 
narrative  in  iii.-iv.  i*  of  composite  origin  (contra*»  iii.  17  with  iv. 
10  sea.,  19;  iv.  3,  8  with  w.  9,  20;  and  cl.  iii.  11  with  the  supcrfluout 
jv.  a,  Sc.).  As  in  ii.,  D  has  amplified  (iii.  4 ft.  7,  lod,  iv  9-ioa.  ij. 
tt;  more  prominently  in  iv.  aj-v.  I,  v.  4-8).  .md  subscfiucntly  H  (ar 
a  Hand  alctn  to  P)  has  worked  over  the  whole  (iii.  4,  itote  the  number 
and  the  prohibition,  cf.  Nam.  L  «l ;  iiL  8.  IS  Mq. :  iv.  13. 19;  V.  lo-i  a). 
Circumcision,  already  familiar  from  Exod.  iv.  a6,  Deut.  Z.t6,h  here 
regarded  as  a  new  nte  (v.  a,  9,  supplemented  by  t*.  1,  4-4),  but 
tlie  conflicting  views  have  been  harmonized  by  the  wuitls  "  the  second 
time  "  (».  a).  Cilcal  is  thus  named  from  the  "  rolling  away  "  of 
the  "reproach  of  Egypt"  (».  9),  but  iv.  20  suggests  a  different 
origin,  VIZ.  the  sacred  stone-circle  (cf.  Judges  iii.  ig,  R.V.  marg  ). 
An  older  account  of  the  divine  commission  to  Joshua  appears  in  the 
archaic  passage  v.  13-15  (cf .  Moses  in  Exod.  iii.).  Fusion  of  sources 
b  obvloM  ia  the  story  of  tbe  fall  of  Jerictw  (contntt  vL  s  and 
te^  f*.  SI  and  34. 1*.  aa  and  a^) ;  according  to  one  (E  ?)  the  people 
narch  seven  times  round  the  aty  on  one  day,  the  arte  aad  the  prints 
oocupving  a  prominent  position  (vi.  4-6,  7^-9,  1  a  teq.,  l6e,  90  |part|, 
aa-a4);  out  in  the  other  they  march  every  day  for  seven  days. 
Both  here  and  In  the  [irfceding  chapters  the  Sepluagint  has  several 
v.irtatirm'*  .ind  nniis'ions.  due  cither  to  an  (unBucrcssfuI)  attempt 
to  .'implify  the  present  difTKultii^.  or  (<i  thi'  u>t  <j(  jnuiher  ri-crr.-.ion. 
The  curse  pronounced  bv  Joshua  upon  the  destroyed  citv  of  lericho 
(vi.  a6}  dMuM  to  aaaoctaced  with  an  incident  is  the  rdjpi  at  Ahab 
which  b  ncqoiiBlcd  with  the  Mary  (1  Kings  xvi.  31):  the  dty,  how- 
ever,  reappear*  In  Joahna  xviii.  3t :  a  Sam.  x.  5  Achan's  sacrilege, 
the  cause  of  the  repulse  at  Ai  and  of  the  n.^mir^^  of  the  valley  01 
Achor  (vii.),  is  introduced  by  vi.  18  seq.,  a4i>,  and.  .is  its  spirit  shows, 
is  of  relatively  later  date.  It  contains  some  probable  traces  of  D 
(in  vii.  5,  7,  II  scq.,  IS,  35)  and  P  (intv.  i,  18,  24  scq.).  The  capture 
of  Ai  has  marks  of  tnc  same  dual  origin  as  the  preceding  chapters 
(cl.  viii.  yt  with  10,  and  conttmst  vtii.  3-9  with  ».  la:  ce.  5-7  with 
1^  j6i  lb  If  wA  M).  The  ttiunl  immhlanca  tolwatii  cha. 
aad  tto  WW  irtth  Benjaab  U<>d|e8 

Ctmquesls  in  Palestine. — The  erection  of  the  altar,  not  at  the 
acene  of  battle  (cf.  i  Sam.  xiv.  35)  but  on  Ml  Ebal  (viii,  30-35, 
O),  pntappoMS  the  conquest  of  central  PalestiM  and  the 
mawMl  4^  tbe  aik  from  GilfaL  Tbete,  bowww,  an  not 
aanrnted,  aad,  mfcw  Nott  •ccottBt  of  tbem  hw  bees  nplMcd  fay 

Um  pment  passage,  thb  poCtiOB  «f  the  conquest  Waa  igBOCM. 

PoAily  the  p.i'i.'iage  b  Bot  b  ftt  original  positfoo:  b  the 
Scptnagint  it  .^pprars  after  ix.  2,  while  Josephus  (AnI.  v.  i,  19) 
and  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  read  it  before  ch.  ziii.; 
Dillmann,  however,  would  place  it  after  xi.  23.  The  capture 
of  Jericho  and  Ai  is  followed  by  the  successful  stratagem  of 
the  Gibconites  to  make  peace  with  IsrLiel  (ix  ).  This  involves 
them  in  a  war  with  the  southern  Canaanites;  Joshua  intervenes 
aitdobtainiacrowoing  victory  (x.).  The  camp  ia  still  at  Gilgal 
A  abiilar  ooiu|nett  of  the  nonbeni  Caiuuuiilc*  fdUowg  (xi.),  aod 
tbe  fifit  put  of  the  book  condudes  witb  s  niiiiiMfy  of  the 
lesult*  of  the  Israelite  invasion  fxii  ). 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  viii.  30-3S  has  been  found,  yet  ix.  I 
•eq.  leema  to  show  that  it  was  tbe  pietude  to  the  Canaanite  wars. 
In  oontnut  to  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
entnl  Palcninr,  the  conquest  of  the  south  was  current  in  several 
diimiaiit  traditions.  Two  records  are  blended  in  ix. ;  one  narrates 
ttoeoveoant  with  the  Gibeonites,  the  other  that  with  the  Hivites 
fnnpcrly  Hivvitcs);  and  m  the  I.iitrr  Joshua  has  noplace  (it,  4  »eq., 
6b,  y,  11-14,  Ac).  The  former  ha?  arldltions  by  L)  (it.  f)b,  10,  24 
sef)  )  and  by  V  (:•  15  last  clause,  17-21);  the  latter,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  legi*Uiion  of  its  day  (posterior  to  Eiek.  xliv.  6  sqq.},  does 
wot  allow  the  Gibeonites  to  rnhnlerio  the  temple  eralter*  b«t 


to  tto  **  oongregation,"  a  chanctcristic  post-edie  tcm  (pontraat 

tv.  ai  and  ly,  and  on  37  see  Sept.  and  commentaries).  Ine  story 
of  the  covenant  conflicts  with  the  notice  that  Gibeon  was  still  an 
Independent  Canaanite  city  in  David's  time  (2  Sam,  xxi,  2).  The 
defeat  of  the  southern  coalition  is  based,  as  the  do  jlli  r,  rhr^w.  upon 
two  sourcett;  the  war  ari-A-s  from  two  causes  (vrni^'^ance  upon  the 
Gibeonites,  ami  thr  .ittempt  to  ovi  rthruw  I'-rar!  1,  concludes  with 
a  twofold  victory:  in  x.  16-34  the  kings  are  pursued  to  Makkedah 
and  slqin.  in  K  ii  they  are  amltiea  Iw  •  tn*t  heiMtm  b  their 
Bight  to  Aaehah  (cf.  i  Sam.  vii.  m,  iSv.  IS.  b  the  mam  #Mrict|L 


Rvdactiona]  links  have  been  added,  apparently  by  D,  to  whom  ia 
possibly  due  the  stanaa  quoted  from  the  book  01  Jashar  (».  tS  aM.). 
*  R?5S^  *<!!*?".^.4^.*H."  moon,  of  the  nature  of  •  pnycr 
«ripaai«rthtiraid(cf.Jiid|cav.a*,aaiiaoaBedw.aM.4).  IS 


literal  interpreutioo  of  this  pictnrceqttc quotation  has  been  influenced 
by  the  prosaic  comments  at  the  end  of  v.  13  and  begmning  of  p.  14- 
Verse  15,  which  cluvi  the  ac-count.  anlicipatcs  ».  43;  the  Septuagint 
omits  both.  The  scncralixing  narrative  (x.  ad-A^},  which  u  due  to 
D  in  iu  prcMM  form,  b  pan^r  baaid  «pa«  «M  mttar  (ftf.  (to 
capture  of  Makhedah).  b«t  b  IwcenrfattM  with  what  piWBlJw 
(».  37,  see  ».  2x  MM.)  and  follow*  (captMB  ef  Dcbir,  v.  318  icq.,  mm 
XV.  IS:  Judges  I.  II }.  Thedeacriptionof  ttoeonqwertof  thenerthcni 
Canaanites  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south.  The  main  part  is 
from  an  older  source  (xi.  I,  4-9,  see  Deooraii),  the  amplifications 
(p  2  se<i  )  are  due  to  D,  as  also  are  the  summary  (re,  10-23,  cf.  Style 
of  X.  2S-4J),  and  the  enumeration  of  the  total  rt'^uhs  of  ttoteVMBBB 
(xii.),  which  includes  names  not  previously  mcniauacxl. 

Division  of  the  Land —Tht  result  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
first  part  of  tbe  book  is  to  ascribe  the  entire  subjugation  of  Canaxn 
to  JoshuA,  whose  centre  was  at  Gilgal  (z.  15,  43).  He  is  now 
"  old  end  •dvuKedbyeaa)"aBdaltbo«|kimidi««ii|)rbs  land 
rcmabed  to  to  powwiid,  to  b  batiwted  to  dbid*  tbt  eoD> 
quered  districts  anonc  tbe  western  tribes  (xtii.  i  sqq.).  Tbii 
b  detailed  at  length  b  the  second  part  of  tbe  book.  With  tte 
completion  of  the  division  his  mission  is  accomplished.  Tbe 
main  body  of  this  part  (xiii,  15-xiv,  5;  xv.-xvii.;  zviii.  ii-XJti. 
42;  xxii,  7-34)  i^  in  its  present  form  alr.iuiL  cutircly  due  to  P. 

In  regard  to  details,  xiii.  I  6  (now  D)  expresses  the  view  that  the 
conquest  was  incDri-.iilete,  and  iiumL'-Ts  districts  chiefly  in  the 
^^^Jl^-we»t  and  in  the  Lcbdnon.  Two  sources  deal  witb  the  tohesig- 
aaceof  ttoeaat  Joidan  tribes  in  terms  whschaw  W  gnMial  (ai& 
8-ia.  D),  and  (6)  precise  (c«.  is-J).  P).  Ttofatlv  atBMabctwaeB 
the  duplicate  passages  xiii.  14  and  ta  seq.  (see  tto  SeptjL  Wbfc 
the  intcrc»t  taken  in  these  tribes,  cf.  lor  (a)  i.  lIKtS;  OonLn.  t*-M« 
and  the  sequel  in  Joshua  xxii.  1-6;  and  for  \h)  xxli.  9  seq.;  KwB.  ^^^Tt, 
P's  account  of  the  division  ojx  ns  wiih  an  introJuctory  notice  of  the 
manner  in  which  Elcazar  the  priest  and  Joshua  (note  the  order) 

frepare  to  complete  the  work  which  Moses  had  Ixrgun  (xiv.  i-S). 
t  opens  with  judah,  its  borders  (xv.  i-ia)  and  cities  (»».  ao-6a), 
and  continues  with  the  two  Joseph  tribes,  Ephraim  (xvi  4-9, 
contrast  details  in  w.  1-3)  and  Manassch  (xvil.  i-io,  cf.  Num. 
xxvi_._ 30-33,  xxvii.  l-l  I ;  P)._  1  here  is  now  a  break  in  the  narrative 
(xvtii.  3-10,  source  uncertain):  seven  tribes  have  not  yet  received 
an  inheritance,  and  Joshua  (alone)  encourages  them  to  send  three 
men  from  each  trilie  to  walk  ihrouch  the  land — excluding  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  and  Joseph — and  to  bring  a  description  of  it  to  him. 
after  which  he  divides  it  among  them  by  lot.  F  >  now  reaunses 
with  an  account  of  the  borders  and  cities  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  ii-st), 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali  and  Daa  (xix. ;  on  «.  a?, 
see  below);  and,  after  the  subscription  (xix.  51),  eoncludes  with  the 
institution  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (vx.,  cf.  Num.  xxxv.).  and  of  the 
Levitical  cities  (xxi..  contrast  the  earlier  brief  notice,  mii,  14.  33), 
Chapter  xx,,  belcuiging  to  the  Prcdaction,  has  certain  (xjint-  '.  f  con  ta.-t 
with  Dcut.  xix.  which,  it  is  very  imixiriant  to  obsi  r\c.  are  »  uning 
in  the  Septuagint;  and  xxi.  4^-45  closes  D's  account  of  the  divuooo. 
and  in  the  S^tuagini  contains  matter  moK  of  which  is  now  givna 
by Pin)ds.a9sca.  TwonarrativcsdescribcthedismiiHiof tbetraa^ 
Jordanic  irih«s  alter  their  coH>peration  in  the  conquest,  vis.  xxiL  i-4 
(D),nnd  xxii.9seq.  (P);cf.  above, on  xiii.  8  seq.  P,  with  the dcacrip- 
tioii  of  the  erection  of  the  altar  [v.  34,  Gilead  ?;  cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  47  seq.), 
is  aiiparcntly  a  late  re-writing  ol^  some  now  ob>curc  incident  to 
emphasize  the  unity  of  worship.  P's  account  of  the  distribution  of 
bnd  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  by  Eleazar  and  Joshua  (from 
xlv.  1-5  to  xix.  51)  appears  to  have  been  on  the  lines  laid  down  ia 
Num.  xxxi  v.  (P).  The  scene,  aoeerdbl  ta  xviii.  i,  is  Shiloh,  aad 
tlii<  verso,  which  docs  not  belong  te  tto COMtttl.  should  aponreotly 
precede  P's  narrati\'e  in  xiv.  I.  But  of  ihc  occupation  01  Shiloh, 
the  famous  rpliraimite  sanctuary  aild  (to  seat  of  the  ark,  we  have 
no  information.  The  older  source,  however,  presupposes  that 
Judah  and  the  two  Joseph  tribes  have  aripjired  their  territory: 
the  remaining  seven  are  blamed  for  their  indifference  (xviii.  3-10^ 
sec  dM¥c).  aad  laneiva  tkair  lot  Qmiainity  at  the  camp  at  Skiltk. 
Out  if  the  Mcalioa  b  aa  attempt  to  tonaoni|c  with  sviiL  i,  Gsigof 
should  probably  to  restored.  Tbe  section  xviii.  3-10  is  falln— d 
by  xxi.  43  scq.  (above),  and  may  have  been  preceded  originally  bp 
xiiL  I,  7  (where  read:  inheritance  for  the  irren  triljfs):  ' 


.  .  I"  IIS  I 

form  It  appears  to  he  due  to  l>.  .X.-'.oih'  r  arruunt  u[  the  cxf)lo__ 
of  ludah  and  Joseph  can  l  >-  ir.u.etj  here  and  there,  e  f  in  xiv 
(where  Caleb  receives  H.  liti  ii  as  his  inhcritan(  c  and  the  '  tarwi 
had  rest  from  war  ").  and  xvii.  14-1S  (where  Joseph  receives  an 
additional  lot);  but  where  these  traditions  have  not  been  worlsad 
into  later  narrative*,  tbev  exist  only  in  frajnneatary  form  and  an 
chiefly  recognisable  by  tneir  standpobt.  They  are  characterized 
by  the  view  that  tto  conquest  was  only  a  partblone.  and  one  which 
was  neither  the  work  of  a  single  man  nor  at  his  instigatkm,  but  due 

'  Traces  of  composite  material  may  be  recogniaed— (a)  where,  in 
place  of  boundaries,  P  has  given  lists  of  cities  wUdi  Mpear  to  be 
taken  from  other  sources  (cll  the  instructions  in  xvttLfK  awl  (6)  ta 
tto  double  toadiag»  (waAddiik  Hb  MaaMacA.  i.  a  jOk  aeta  I,  aad  tto 
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catirrly  lo  individaal  or  tnhal  »chi<-v#meTit«.   TWf  vjpw  ran  he 
traced  in  xiii.  IJ.  xv.  6.\  (d.  the  parallel  Jiidgw  i.  31  in  contr.ivt  to 
8),  xvi.  10  |Ju(Ir(^  >  3<)t.  Kvii.  lt-13  {^wiitittLrf  aiq^,  tad  in  the 
referetsars  to  Mparaiu  inij.il  ir  faiilir  HIMiMl  WTi  I J^^ll  ifc  <T 

(cf.  JudgM  i.  54  yn^i  ,  xMii.j. 

Two  cloiing  afidri  s-it-i  are  ascribed  to  Joshua,  one  an  exhorta- 
tion simibr  to  the  homiLes  in  secondary  portions  of  Deuteronomy 
(xxiii. ;  d.  Moses  in  DcuL  zxviu.  icq.,  and  Samuel's  last  address 
fat  I  San.  lii.),  wliich  viitiolljr  wriiirlft  tte  othtr  (M*i)t  wkm 
Jwfcw  ■wibMh  IImi  triliri  rt  thrrliriii  (TiMnli.  tii  ttw  ^fp^ni 
^Bt)  and  paMcs  under  review  the  Ualotjr  of  Itnd  bum  the 
iayt  of  hcfttheniBB  (hefore  Abraham  was  bronj^  into  Canaan) 
down  through  the  oppression  in  Egypt,  the  exodus,  the  conquest 
in  East  Jordan  and  the  occujxiiion  of  Canaan.  A  few  otherwise 
unknown  details  arc  to  be  found  (xxiv.  3,  u  seq.  14).  The 
address  (which  is  extremely  important  for  its  representation  of 
the  religious  conditions)  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  solemn 
covenant  wbcrcfajr  the  people  agree  to  cleave  to  Yahweh  alone. 
This  is  ooiMMamated  by  the  erection  of  a  (tone  under  the  oak 
ly  tte  aaetaaiy  «l  Yalnidi  (fw  tba  tica  iritk  ita  JKicd  piVar, 
■ce  Gaa.  nmr.  4:  Jttd|(sts.^  The  paipli  aw  tht  Sm^mi, 
and  the  book  doMS  hi  ofdhuuy  namtiwa  «iA  tkt  da«tb  «f 
Joshua  and  his  burial  in  his  inheritaiM*  at  Thnnath-terah  In 
lift  Ephraim  (cf.  xix.  413  seq.);  the  burial  of  Joseph  in  Sbechem; 
and  the  death  and  burial  of  Eleaxar  the  son  of  Aaron  in  the 


oi 


Chapter  xiciv.  prrwippiws  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Canaan- 
itcs  an.J  1-  u(  .1  l.iic  pmjihrtic  stamp.  Some  Mcn*  o(  amplification 
(r  f.  t-.   1 1  '•.  I  \.  31  (  th.n  it  w.^^  in»«rted  liv  a  Deutcronomic 

hand,  f.  iitly  di-^tiTitt  from  the  authur  of  x_xin.  But  i  I-y^liiTt' 
there  arc  trices  of  secondary  Deuteronomic  expansion  and  of  internal 

'''  \  to.Dcatamwinte  aannhnBi  contrast  siv.  6-15  with 
laftiw**  AiaMm*^ta  xi.  at  Mq.s  the  asc  of 
t  «Ml  the  "  Philistines  "  of  uli.  2  (sec  PHiUsnian).  OT  the 
b  xL  16-22  with  the  names  in  x.  36-43.   AH  these 

arc  now  due  lo  D;  but  not  only  is  Deuteronomy  itself 
r).      rptlaction  1 .111  l  .i-  tr  in  il  in  Judge*,  S.imut  l  and 
Kill|Sa  thus  involving  the  deeper  litrran,'  problems  of  Ji>i>hua  with 

CO 

it, 

pptuaeii 

laelnwthebcginiriTigbftJiestoryof  Ehud  (Jiidgesiii.  12  seq.).  Both 


-         •  7 
the  historical  books  generally.'    Both  Joshua  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  are 

cioaely  connected  with  the  ven'  complicated  introduction  to  the 

I  of  the  **  jadias  "  ia  Judges  ii.  6  sqq.,  and  ii.  6-9  attoaUy  resume 


era 


odgas  "  laJudg 
ao  ioq.,  snnle  1 


Judges  i.-ii.5 and  CMp.  xv>i.-xxi.  arrofrH>»t-L>cuteronoraic  insertioa. 
and  they  represent  condition"! analogous  to  the  older  notices  imbedded 
in  the  lalT  work  of  P  (|iid^;<'5  i.  21,  xix.  10-12,  cf.  Joshua  xv.  63; 
see  Juoces  a4  fin.).  Moreover,  P  in  its  turn  shows  elsewhere 
dcAiut*  tndicatiooa  of  dilietcnt  pciiods  and  standpoima,  and  the  iaid 
aiaic  of  the  book  at  a  lata  agt  IS  dbotm  by  th«  ptcsnea  of  DtHtta^ 

WMtfQBi  ana  anew  luiaiug'  leanaci  whwh  im  ■Rnr  noanaKHi 

pvcaents. 

Value  of  the  Book— The  value  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is 
primarily  religious;  its  fervency,  its  conviction  of  the  dt^iir.y  of 
Israel  and  its  inculcation  of  the  unity  and  greatness  oi  t!ic  God 
of  Israel  give  expres.S!on  to  the  philosophy  of  Israelite  historians. 
At  an  historical  record  its  value  must  depend  upon  a  careful 
critldsm  of  its  contents  in  the  light  of  Ublcil  history  and 
crtanal  iafaraHHioa.  IudeaovtkiiiottIiiflOBqpMt«(Caiuua 
cMBCB  flmn  an  afe  wbn  the  event  iMt »  Amkm  of  the  paaU 
It  is  an  Idea]  view  of  the  manner  in  which  iiMnSftftmH 
leader  gtiided  a  united  pe<)p1c  into  the  proolMd  und  of  their 
ancestors,  and,  after  ,1  fr  .v  brief  wars  of  extermination  (x.-xii  ), 
died  leaving  the  pcojilc  in  quiet  po»cs^^io^  of  their  new  inherit- 
ance (xi.  ij.  x-u.  44  scq,;  xxiii.  i).'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
earlier  inhabitants  were  not  finally  subjugated  imtU  Solomon's 
fe(pi  (1  Kiap  il.  30);  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  David  from  the 
Jcbnaitcs  (>  Sud.  v.);  and  several  sites  in  its  neighbourhood, 
together  wMt  fanportant  fortresses  like  Cexer,  Megiddo  and 
l^anach,  were  not  held  by  Isr.icl  at  the  first.    Tliere  are  traces 

*  The  close  relation  between  what  may  be  calked  the  Dcutcrooomic 
Uoahua-Kiogs)  and  its  iatmlaclioa  (thf  legal  book  of 
Msmy)  independently  show  the  dMkiilly  of  supporting  the 
lal  «nte  ascribed  10  the  latter. 

Ituy.  Bib.,  col.  a6og,  note  a)  draws  attention  to 
lief  furni-^Ked  by  the  Gnak  iMI^Bds of  thc  Dotian 


traditional 
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the  partition  of  the  land  by  lot.  Ac.}* 


to  live  in  the  midst  of  Canaanitca,  iBtennarrying  with  them^d 
adopting  their  cult  (Judges  i.-iii.  6).  From  a  careful  consider* 
ation  of  all  the  evidence,  both  intcrn.il  and  external,  biblical 
scholars  arc  now  almost  un.inimoiis  that  the  more  finished  picture 
of  the  Ihraehtc  inyasion  and  sctili  ment  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  historical  record  for  the  age.  It  accords  with  this  that  the 
elabeiau  tlibaMiits  and  boundaries  prove  to  be  of  freatcr 
value  for  the  feognphy  IhoA  far  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 
the  attempts  to  sae  tbca  M  otrideBce  for  the  cady  biatory  ef 

cottfuaion.* 

The  book  of  Joshua  has  ascribed  to  one  man  conquests  which 
arc  not  confirmed  by  subsequent  history.  The  capture  of 
Bt-'.hil,  i;7iplicd  rather  than  described  in  Joshua  viii.,  is  elsewhere 
the  work  of  the  Joseph  tribes  f  JudRts  i.  23  sqq..  cf.  features  in  th« 
commcst  of  Jericho,  Joshua  \i.  ;5l.  Joshua's  victory  in  north 
Palestine  has  its  parallel  in  Judges  iv.  at  another  period  (see 
DcKttAa),  and  Adooi-aedek  of  Jerusalem  (Joshua  x.)  can 
•cancty  be  Kvetod  boat  the  Adoni-beaek  taken  by  the  tifhea  oi 
JiubhBiidSiaMeaawllMLs-7)'  Theptoayaeacoof  jMhMi 
nlilHr  tad  mMdiis  leader,  aad  a^McMy  hb  flDM^^ 
Sheriheai  and  SMeh.  have  sugsertcd  that  he      t  hen>  of  the 

Jocepb  tlibes  of  central  Palestine  (vix.  Ephraim  and  Manassrh). 
Moreover,  the  traditions  in  Joshua  viii.  30-ix.  2,  and  Deut.  xxvii. 
1-8  seem  to  place  the  arrival  at  Mt  Ebal  immediately  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan.  This  implies  that  Israel  (like  Jacob  in 
Gen.  xxxii.)  crossed  by  the  Jabbok,  and  in  fact  the  Wadi  Fari'g 
provides  an  easy  road  to  Shcchcm,  to  the  south-east  of  which 
lies  Juleijil;  and  while  this  is  the  Gilgal  of  DraL  sL  je^ 
the  battlee  U  Jerkho  and  Ai  Uoahua  iL  aeq.)  oscar  mftaaSff 
after  the  encampiaea>«tthowiillani  Cllpl  ymrjai^,  lha 
aUecnatfw  view  (we  eipochdlir  SlwH  Omik  m,  i.  133 
ooaaecls  ttaeif  partly  whh  the  aaeaater  of  all  the  tribes  (Jacob, 
i^.  Israel),  and  partly  with  the  cponym  of  the  Joseph  tribes 
whose  early  days  were  spent  around  .Shcchera,  the  removal  of 
whose  Ixiur-,  irom  Egypt  must  have  n  and  a  prominent  place  in 
the  traditions  of  the  tribts  concerned  (Gen.  I.  25;  F.xod.  xiii.  19; 
Joshua  xxiv.  32).  According  to  one  view  (Stadc,  Wellhauscn, 
Guthe,  &c.)  only  the  Joseph  tribes  were  in  Egypt,  and  Kparaie 
tribal  movemenU  (see  Jtmaa)  have  been  iacotponted  ia  the 
fliowth  of  the  tcaditioai  the  peebafaiU^  that  lha  I 


inwUditbeJndaeaaP 
the  trihal  Beta  of  Ephraim  andManasaefa. 

The  serious  character  of  the  problems  of  early  lsr.ielite  history 
can  be  perceived  from  the  rcnewetl  emieavours  to  present  an 
adequate  outline  of  the  course  of  events;  for  a  criticism  of  the 
most  prominent  hypotheses  see  Chcyne,£iicy.  Bib.itX.  "Triljcs" 
(col.  5209  seq.);  a  new  theory  has  been  more  recently  advanced 
by  £.  Meyer  {Die  IsradiUn  u.  ihrt  NachbarMmme,  1906).  But 
Joshua  as  a  tribal  hero  does  iu>t  belong  to  the  earliest  phase  in 
the  suzviviag  tiadttmia.  Bo  haa  ao  iiiaca  Ja  the  oUeal 
•urviving  narrattva  of  the  oaedae  (WaBatMO,  Sicnanipl); 
•ad  «al|f  kter  MUNca  add  hte  lo  Caleb  (Num.  xiv.  30;  the 
idmaet  ia  Deut.  L  38  Is  part  of  aa  Insertton),  or  regard  him  u 
tbeleaderof  .ill  the  tribes  CDeut.  iii.  31.  jS).  .\s  an  nttrr.iiani  of 
Moses  at  the  tent  of  meeting  he  appears  in  <jtiite  sciondary 
passat;cs  (Kxod.  xxxiii.  7-1 1;  Num.  xi.  :S).  His  defeat  of  the 
Anoalclutcs  is  in  a  narrative  (Exod.xvii.&-i6)  wiiich  belongs  more 

'  The  biitorfcal  problems  are  noticed  in  all  biblical  histories,  and 
in  the  commentarlc*  on  Jo-.hua  and  Judges.  Against  the  ordinary 
critical  view,  *et-  J.  Orr,  rf  the  O  T.  (1905)  pp.  240  seq. 

This  writer  (on  whom  «c  A  S.  f'l.ike.  i  hr  Intrrpretrr,  ir*o8.  pp.  2S2 
seq)  takes  the  book  a»  a  whole,  allowance  Kinir  made  for  "the 
genersliiing  tendency  peculiar  to  all  summaries.  His  argument 
that  "  the  thfinantiality.  local  knowledge  and  evidently  full 
wcoBeetion  of  the  aanail»ea  (in  Joshua)  give  conMence  in  the  truth 
of  their  staletnenta "  Is  one  which  historical  criticism  in  no  field 
would  regard  aa  conelusloe,  and  his  contention  that  a  redactor 
would  hardly  incorporate  conttctiaf  traditioBS  ia  his  nanmttv* 
"  if  he  believed  they  cootMOciad  it "  htfi  the  «■ 
ignofts  (Mental  Utcrattu*. 
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luturally  to  the  r.ildcnicis  of  Sliur,  and  it  asiociaies  him  with 
txaditioos  of  a  movement  direct  into  toulh  Palntine  which  finds 
iU%ounlcrpart  when  the  dan  Caleb  (f.v )  is  aniticialiy  treated  as 
posseuing  its  scats  with  Joshua's  permisston.  But  points  of 
iCMnbUacs  between  Joshua  the  isvadcc  and  Saul  ibe  foimdm 
•f  tiM  (hoitb)  Imdhe  iiwaaRh]r.CilB  is  wdght  irtm  tka  tn^ 
tioBsof  both  the  inchttioB  or  possession  of  Joddk,  tad 

thus  stand  upon  quite  another  plane  as  compared  with  those  of 
David  the  founder  of  the  jLnLicnn  i]\  n.i'ty.  Instead  of  rejecting 
the  older  Jtorics  of  Joshua's  coiujucits  it  may  be  prcferal)le  to 
infer  that  there  were  r:ii!ii\il  divergences  in  the  hisioricii!  %icws 
of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  parallels  between  Joshua  and 
Jacob  (see  Stcucrnagcl's  Commtnlary,  p.  150)  are  more  signifi- 
cant when  the  occupatioo  of  central  Palestine,  already  implied 
la  the  book  «CJoibaa,il  viewed  in  the  light  of  Gen.  xlviii.  1:, 
«dMM  Jacob  ai  conqpHVor  (d.  the  vfiy  kte  form  of  the  tradition 
ia  Jiabiko  sadv.)  agnet  wUb  intiina  in  (ha  pattiaichal 
narratives  which,  in  implying  a  settlement  In  Pakstioe,  arc 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which  belong  to  the  descent  into 
Egypt  (see  cs[>«idl]y,  Meyer,  op.  cit.  pp.  jj;  scq  ,  414  soq,,  A\y. 
Luther,  ib.  laS  scq  ).  The  ria'.jorats  account  of  the  cxodu? 
gives  the  prevailing  vicwj  v.diih  supcrsmlr  oihcr  traditions  of 
the  origin  both  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  worship  of  Vabweh 
(Gen.  iv.  26).  Several  motives  have  influenced  its  growth,'  and 
tba  kanel— the  revelation  of  Yahwefa  to  Moses — haa  been 
dewtopod  nMdl  all  the  tribes  of  Istad  are  induded  and  thair 
Uitoiy  aa  •  poapla  BOW  bcfiiia.  The  old  tnditknu  of  oonqoesl 
in  central  PaJesdae  have  sfanOaily  been  extended,  and  have  iMan 
ad.iptcd  to  the  now  familiar  view  of  Israelite  origins.  It  ia 
this  subordination  of  earlier  tradition  to  other  and  more  predom- 
inating representations  which  probably  explains  the  intricacy 
of  a  book  whose  present  text  may  not  have  been  finally  fixed 
antil,  as  Dillmann  held,  as  late  as  about  200  B.C. 

niRLiOCitAPnY. — fW-e  the  comment.iriP's  of  Dillmann,  Steucrnafrrl 
Holiin^cr  (German),  or  the  concise  edition  by  H.  \V.  Robinson  in 
the  CtntuTj  BibU;  also  articles  on  "Joshua"  by  G.  A.  Smith, 
H.istini;>-s  v.  B.,  and  G.  F.  Moore.  Emy,  Bib.;  Kittel  in  Hist,  of  ike 
Hebrmt.  i.  263  sqn. ;  \V.  H.  Bennett,  In  Haupt's  Scered  Booki  ef  the 
OU  Testament;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby.  Comp.  of 
Hexattuch.  ch.  xvii;  S.  R.  Driver,  LiL  «/  tkt  O.  T.  <8th  cd.,  190Q). 
These  give  f nfther  bibUonaithical  tntenBatiaa.  for  which  aee  also  the 
aitideeoatheboofaiefaiel^te^  (&A.C) 

JOSHUA  THE  STTUTB,  the  reputctl  author  of  a  chronicle 
which  narrates  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  in  50i-5o6,  and  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  brst 
historical  documents  preserved  to  lu  in  Syriac.  The  work  owes 
its  preservation  to  having  been  incorporated  in  the  third  part 
of  the  history  of  psoudo-Dionysius  of  TcU-Mahri,  and  may 
probably  have  had  a  place  in  the  second  part  of  the  Etdtsioitkd 
HiiltryUJolmoiAiitfamwhaai  (a>  Nau  has  shown)  paewdo 
Dfcmydos  copied  all  or  moat  of  the  matter  ooetained  in  hh  tMid 
part.  The  chronicle  in  question  is  anonymous,  and  Nau  has 
shown  that  the  note  of  a  copyist,  which  was  thouRht  10  as«.:gT\ 
it  to  the  monk  Joshua  of  Zuknin  near  Amid,  mori-  i>rob.ili:y 
refers  to  the  compiler  of  the  whole  work  in  which  it  was  incur- 
po rated.  Anyhow  the  author  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of 
the  events  which  he  describes,  and  must  have  been  living  at 
EdeSM  during  the  years  when  it  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
Faniaii  War.  Uia  view  of  oventa  is  cvciywhere  characterized 
by  hb  bdief  in  overruling  Provldeiiee;  ami  as  be  eulogises 
Flavian  II.,  the  Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  warmer 
terms  than  those  in  which  he  praises  his  great  Mooophysiie 
cootcmporaric-s,  Jacob  of  Sc-rugh  and  PhikmNS  of  Mabbflf^  be 
was  probably  an  orthodox  Catholic. 

The  chronicle  was  first  made  known  by  Asscmani's  .ihriJged 
Latin  ver>ion  (U.O.  i.  jGo-JBj)  and  wan  edited  in  1H76  by  the  abt>i 
Martin  and  (*it!i  .in  English  tra  tibial  ion)  by  \V.  \Vri^;!u  in  1H82.  After 
•  n  elaborate  dedication  to  a  friend — the  "  prie»t  and  ablxit  "  Scr- 
giui — a  brief  rccapituUdon  of  events  from  the  death  of  Julian  in 
3  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Persian  kin^t  Frr6z 
57-484)  and  BjIi.Oi  (.)H4-48)i),  the  n-ritcr  enters  upon  his  main 

^'E^.  the  viciuitudn  of  Lcviiiol  families,  other  migrations  into 
Mnime.  *e.  The  itory  of  Joseph  has  proteb^  bam  Mid  as  a 
Salt  (me  Lmhcr,  »p.  cti.  pp.  142  icq.). 


theme—  the  history  of  the  disturbed  rslations  between  the  Peniaa 
and  Greek  Empires  from  the  beginning  of  the  reijin  of  KawSd  I. 
U89-$3t)i  whkh  culminated  in  the  great  war  of  yn-^o^.  From 
October  494  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  near  the  end  of  50^1,  the 
author  gives  an  annalislic  account,  with  careful  specification  of  dates, 
of  the  main  events  in  Mevifiotamia,  the  ilicairc  of  contlict  —  »<K'h  as 
the  siege  and  capture  of  AiDid  by  the  Pcr»i.»ns  iyti-^ny).  their  unsuc- 
oessfulsiege  of  Edessa  (501),  and  the  atxjrtivc  attempt  of  the  Greeks 
to  recover  Amid  (304-505).  The  work  was  probably  written  a  lew 
years  after  the  cooduaioa  of  the  war.  The  style  is  graphic  and 
straightforward,  and  the  anther  was  evidcady  •  maa  of  nod 
education  and  of  a  rfmple,  honeet  mind.  (N.  M.) 

JOSIAH  (Hub,  yd'  j/;)yyJ/;i3,  perhaps  "  V.ih  [wehl  support?.  "). 
in  the  Bible,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  and  king  of  Judah.  lie 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eight,  after  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  Amon.  The  drcumstanccs  of  bis  mioority  are  iwt 
recorded,  nor  is  anything  related  of  the  ScytUaB  lamds  which 
occurred  in  the  laiuer  ball  of  tbo  jth  caotuy  alllioagh 
some  passages  ia  Che  booka  of  Jareaaiali  and  Zepbadah  are 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  events.  The  storm  which  shook  the 
external  stales  was  favourable  to  the  peace  of  Judah;  the 
.As.'.yrijn  power  w.^s  [iractically  broken,  and  that  of  the-  Clialiiians 
h.ii[  scarcely  ticvclnpcd  into  an  iiggrcssivc  form.  Samaria  thus  lay 
within  the  gr.c^p  of  Josiah,  who  may  have  entertained  hopes 
of  forming  an  independent  power  of  his  own.  Otherwise,  ii  is 
nut  clear  why  we  find  him  opposing  himself  to  the  Egyptian  kiaf 
Necho,  since  the  aasumptioQ  that  be  fought  as  an  Aasyriaa 
vassal  scarcely  agrees  with  tba  prafound  reforming  policy 
ascribed  to  him.  At  all  evania,  at  the  battle  of  Ifcsiddo*  be 
lost  both  Ms  kingdom  and  hts  life  (608  B.C.),  and  for  a  few 
years  Judah  was  in  the  hands  of  Eg>-pl  (i  Kings  xxiii.  jg  scq  ). 
The  chronicler  gives  a  rather  diflcrcnt  account  of  the  battle, 
and  his  allusion  to  the  dirge  uttered  by  Jeremiah  over  his  death 
(2  Chron.  XXXV.  jo-jj;  i  Esd.  i.  32)  represents  the  tradition 
which  makes  thi.s  prophet  the  author  of  the  book  of  Lamentations 

The  reign  of  Josiah  is  important  for  the  biblical  account  of 
the  great  rcUgious  reforms  which  began  in  bis  eighteenth  year, 
when  ho  aanifssted  interest  in  the  aptit  of  the  Temple  at 
Jenisakn.  Ia  tba  emuaa  of  thb  work  the  Ugb  priest  Hilhjah 
discovered  a  "law<^book"  which  gave  rise  to  the  livclieat 
concern.  The  reasons  for  believing  that  this  roU  was  subotan- 
lially  identical  with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  were  already 
appreciated  by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret  and  others.' 
and  a  careful  examination  shov. s  t)i.it  the  chiracicr  of  the  refor- 
mation which  followed  agrees  in  all  its  essential  features  with 
the  prescriptions  and  exhortations  of  that  book.  (See  DEtrrcao- 
NOMY.)  But  the  detailed  records  in  3  Kings  sxii.  aeq.  arc 
evidently  written  aader  the  influence  of  the  reforms  thensdvca, 
and  are  not  contempotaiy  (seo  KtHOt,  Booc  9t),  Tbcgr  aie 
further  expanded,  to  agree  with  atfll  later  Meals,  in  »  Cbroo. 
zxxiv.  scq.  The  original  roll  was  short  enough  (0  be  read  a*, 
least  twice  in  a  day  (xsii.  8,  10),  and  hence  only  some  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  (or  of  an  allied  production)  may  be  intended. 
Although  the  character  of  the  reforms  throws  remarkable  light 
upon  the  condition  of  religion  in  Judah  in  the  time  of  JoM^h,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  writings  of  the  contemporary  prophets 
fjeremiah,  Ezckiel)  make  It  VCty  questionable  whether  the 
narratives  are  tboNHighly  tiuatworthy  for  the  history  of  tbe 
king's  measures.  <5ee  further  Jews,  (  16.)  (Sb  A.  C.) 

JOSIICA.  MIKLOS  INICHOUSI.  Baron  (i794->Ws).  Ra»- 
gariaa  novelist,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  April  1794  at  Torda  fat 
Tntfisylvanla,  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  parents.  .After  fmish- 
ing  the  usual  course  of  legal  studies  at  Kolozsvar  (Klauscnhurf 
he  in  1811  entered  the  army,  joining  a  cavalry  regirr-.cr t .  wiih 
which  he  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign.  Da 
the  battlefield  of  Mincio  (February  8,  1814)  he  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  campaign  asaunst 
N'apolcon,  and  was  present  at  the  eittiy  of  tbo  Allied  Troops 
into  Paris  (hiaicb  31,  1814).  In  181S  JMka  micBMi  his 
commission,  returned  to  Hungary,  and  aaanM  Ui  tot  wile 

>  Or  "  Maprlol.-,,  "  (Herod,  ii.  159),  i  t.  some  "  Migdal**  (t«iaf) 
of  ludat.i,  not  the  Mml'il  of  Exod.  xiv.  2;  Jcr.  «l»v.  I. 

'See  /.nl  f  .!;;.,.;  H  nirnuhtfi  (1901)^  pp^  IJO  Wq  Jll  oai 
Jourm  Bib.  Lit.  (iyo,)j,  p.  y>. 
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Elizabeth  Kallai.  Tlic  union  proving  an  unhappy  one,  J6sika 
parted  from  his  wife,  sculod  on  his  ntalc  at  Sturdok  in  Transyl- 
vania., and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits. 
Drawn  into  the  sphere  of  politics,  he  took  part  in  the  tnemorablc 
Transyl  v-anian  diet  of  1834.  About  ihb  time  J6sika  first  began  to 
attract  attention  asawmeroffictioa.  In  t8j6  hb  ^Aajf  laid  the 
faondalioD  of  bti  Utmiy  icpttUtimi.  This  aovd  giva  a  vivid 
pfetme  of  Tmiifylvania  in  lift  tine  of  Signimind  Bitort.  Jtalca 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society;  of  the  latter  he  became, 
in  I S4 1,  director,  and  in  1842  vicc-prtsidcnt.  In  1847  he  appeared 
at  I  he  Transylvanian  did  as  second  deputy  for  the  county  of 
S^olnok,  anil  zeaIousl>  siipixirtcd  the  movement  for  the  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  proper.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
converted  to  Protestantism,  was  formally  divorced  from  his  wife, 
and  manicd  Baroness  Julia  Podmanictky,  faoaeU  a  writer  of 
conaidcftble  nwrtt,  witli  «hoB  ht  Bvtd  btp^y  until  Us  tleatli. 
So  imt  was  J6sika'h  Hlamy  MtiviUr  that  by  the  time  of  the 
icvoTutibn  ( i  S48)  he  had  already  prodoced  about  sixty  volumes  of 
rom  nrc-i  ,1111!  novel?,  bc'iilcs  ni-rncrous  conlrihulions  to  pcrio- 
dita;a.  lii/th  as  magnate  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian 
divt  an<l  by  his  writinfr^  Josika  aided  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, with  which  he  was  soon  pcr?.onatly  identified,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  national  defence.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  capitulation  at  V'il&gos  (Aug.  ij,  1849) 
be  found  it  necessary  to  flee  the  country,  and  settled  first  at 
Dresden  and  ibcn,  in  1850^  at  Bniuds,  wheie  he  resttned  his 
Htmry  pufsdts  vnonymovir.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  37th  of  Fcbrtiary  1S65.  The 
romances  of  J6silui,  written  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  arc  chiefly  of  an  historical  and  r,oci.-il  polilical 
character,  his  materials  heiiiR  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
aim. lis  (i[  h:,  (I'.sn  ciiunir)-,  AmonR  his  more  important  works 
may  he  •■pcfially  mentioned,  besides  Abaji — The  Port  Zrinyi 
(1843) ;  Tl;c  Lc.it  oj tkt  Bitoris(i^y,) ;  The  Boheminns  in  Hungary 
(t8j9}»  EUker  (1853);  Francis  Rdkdcxy  II.  (1861);  and  A  IV^Jr- 
<ift,aUkofthetimeof  tbeTransylvaniaoprince  Bcthlcn  Cibor, 
i8ft|.  .Many  of  Jtftikals  noveb  bave  been  ttanalated  into 
Germfth. 

See  K.  Moonich  .and  S.  V'uiko^  idi,  \{cgyar  Irak  Shtirc  (1876); 
M.  Jokai.  "  JoiiLa  Mikl.'n  [inilcWczctc,"  A  Kujaludj-Tdnaidi  £»• 
lapjui,  Vj  Jolyam,  vol.  iii.  (1869);  C.  W.  Stcinackcr,  UnganKht 
Lyriktr  (1874).  Cf .  alao  J^lca's  autobioEnipby— £iiilMtntf,  voL  iv. 

JOSIPPON,  the  name  usually  given  to  a  popular  chronicle  of 
Jewish  history  from  Adam  to  tin.  i.^ic  of  Titus,  attributed  to  an 
author  Josippon  or  Joseph  ben  Go.- ion  '  The  name,  though  at 
one  time  identified  with  that  of  the  historian  Joscphus,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  o(  Ilegesippus,  from  whom  (according  to  Tricbcr) 
the  author  derived  much  of  his  material.  The  chronicle  was 
probably  compiled  in  Hebrew  early  in  the  ibth  century,  by  a 
Jewish  native  of  south  Italy.  The  first  editioa  was  printed  in 
Mantua  in  1476.  Josippm  subsequently  appeand  in  many 
fomn^  one  of  the  most  popular  being  in  Yiddish  (Judaeo* 
German),  with  quaint  illuslrations.  Though  the  chronicle  is 
more  legendary  than  historical,  it  is  not  unlikely  thit  <<m-.c 
pood  and  even  ancient  sources  were  used  by  the  first  rom- 
I-iler,  the  Jcsippor.  known  to  Us  having  passed  through  the 
hands  of  many  intcr{H)lators.  The  book  enjoyed  much  vogue 
in  Kaglanii  Peter  M>irv>  n  in  1558  translated  an  abbreviated 
vanioB  into  EnsUsh,  and  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for.  Lucien  WeU  baa  sboen  that  the  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  aroused  so  nncfa  interest  in  the  Jews  that  there 
was  a  widespread  deslro  to  know  more  about  tlaem.  TUs  led 
to  the  circulation  of  many  editions  of  Jaiipfcn,  which  thus 
formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  culminated  ia 
the  rcadmi-ssion  of  the  Jews  to  England  by  Cromwell.    (I.  A.) 

JOSS,  in  ibc  pidgio-Ii^nclish  of  the  Chinese  scaimts,  the  name 
fiven  to  idols  and  dcitis.  li  Is  used  a4kcthnll3r  in  Mfaid 

*  A  prefect  of  Jcrussha  of  (ills  name  is  mentloocd  by  Josepbus, 
Mi.  Jmd.  iL  30.  > 


many  things  connected  with  religious  rites,  such  as  '*  joi»s-boiisc," 
a  temple;  "  joss  slick,"  a  itiek  wliich  when  burned  gives  forth 
a  fragrant  odour  and  is  used  as  incense;  "  joss-papcr,"  paper  cut 
to  resemble  money  (and  sometimes  with  prayers  written  upon  it) 
burned  in  funeral  and  other  ceremonies.  "Joss"  is  not  a 
Chinese  word,  and  b  proboUy  a  eocnption  of  Pott.  dcM,  sod. 
applied  by  FoftunKSft  navigators  in  the  i6th  century  to  the  idols 
worshipped  hi  Me  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  form  is  jtestt 
(diminuti%e  o(Joos),  whence  the  Javanese  dejos,  and  the  English 
yos,  hterjoss.  The  word  stems  to  have  been  carried  to  China 
by  F.nglish  scanun  f:<v:ii  fiatavia. 

JOST,  ISAAK  HARKUS  (1793-1860),  Jewish  historical  writer, 
was  l)orT>on  the  22nd  of  February  170.5  at  Bcrnburg,  and  studied 
at  the  um'versiiies  of  Gdtlingcn  and  Berlin.  In  Berlin  he  be(an 
to  teach,  and  in  1835  received  the  appointment  of  upper  master 
in  the  Jewish  conmcfdal  school  (called  the  Philaatbropia)  at 
PtaakfDrt-en-tbe-Main.  Hero  be  mnained  until  Ui  death,  on 
the  asnd  of  November  i96o.  The  work  by  which  ha  b  chiefly 
known  is  Cesckkhle  der  IsradiUn  sett  dtr  Ztil  in  itaeeaK>r, 
in  9  vols.  (i!^:o-if^:r)),  which  w.is  afterwards  supplemented  by 
Neuerc  Cfscliuhle  dcr  tsrjclilm  von  lXi}-{S4<;  (18)6-1847!,  and 
Ceschickledes  Jtidoilhiims  ur.,1  uiii,  r  S,  '.::ot  (1357-1859).  lical>o 
published  an  abridgment  under  the  title  Allftmeine  Cc-nhi/hie 
des  tiraeJiHschen  Voltes  (1831-1832),  and  an  edit  ion  of  I  he  Mishna 
with  a  German  translation  and  notes  (6  vdls^  1842-1834}.  The 
IsTodilische  A  nnalcn  were  edited  by  him  from  t8j9  tO  1841,  and 
he  contributed  extensively  to  periodicals. 

See  Zimdorf,  Isaak  Markus  JoU  und  teint  Frtunde  (Ciacinoati, 
1886). 

JOTUNHEIM.  or  Jotun  F;rLor,  a  mountainous  Rgisn  «l 
southern  Norway,  lying  between  Gudbraod&dal  on  the  east  and 
Jostedalsbrac  and  the  head  of  the  Sogne  fjord  on  the  west. 
Within  an  area  of  about  950  sq.  m.  it  contains  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula— GAldiiupigj;cn  (8399  ft.) 
—and  several  others  but  little  inferior.  Such  arc  Glilttctiod 
or  GUtretind  (S3S0}.  and  MemnithMl  (79M),  which  face 
Caldh6piggen  acrosa  the  northward -sloping  VIsdal;  v««^fl«»ft- 
timl  (7812)  and  several  other  peaks  exceeding  7000  ft.,  to  the 
south,  between  lakes  Cjcmie  a:  1  liygdin,  and  bkagastolstind 
(;;23)  in  the  west  of  the  region,  .tl;ovc  the  Utladal,  the  chief 
summit  of  the  magnil'icrnt  Horungtr.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
main  valleys  arc  of  characteristic  form,  not  ending  in  lofty 
mountain-walls  but  comparatively  low  and  level,  and  bearing 
lakes.  The  name  Jotunheim  (giants'  home)  is  a  modern 
memorial  of  the  mountain-dwelling  giants  of  None  fable;  the 
alientalive  aane  Jotun  Fjddc  was  the  first  bestowed  on  the 
region,  wlien  ft  was  eiplored  in  i8so  by  the  geologist  Baltbsssr 
Matthias  Keilhau  (1797-1858).  In  modem  tinws  [the  rcfion 
has  attracted  mountaineers  and  many  visitors  acctistomed  to 
rough  lo<lging  and  difin  I'l  i  -  .  .  !lin^ 

JOUBERT.  BARTH£L£MY  CATHERl.NE  (1769-1709),  French 
general,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was  born  at  Tout  de  (,\in) 
on  the  i4lh  of  April  1769.  In  1784  he  ran  away  fiom  ^elioul  to 
enlist  in  the  artillery,  but  was  brought  back  and  sent  to  study 
law  at  Lyons  and  DijoA.  In  1 791  be  Joined  the  volunteers  of 
the  Ain,  and  was  elected  hjT  his  comrades  successive^  coipoial 
and  setfeant.  In  January  179s  he  became  sub^lieutcaant,  and 
in  Novattl)er  Ucutenaat,  having  hi  the  meantime  nude  his  firat 
campaign  with  the  army  of  Italy.  In  179^  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  brilliant  defence  of  a  redoubt  at  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
with  onI>-  thirty  men  against  a  battalion  of  ihccnet?iy.  Wounded 
and  made  pri^nncr  in  this  affair,  Joubtrt  w.-ls  n.-lca.'icd  on  parole 
by  the  Auitn m  curnmarider-in-chief,  Dtvin.s,  soon  afterwards. 
In  1794  he  was  again  actively  engaged,  and  in  1795  he  rendered 
such  conspicuoia  service  as  to  be  made  general  of  brigade.  In 
the  campaign  of  1796  the  young  general  commanded  a  brigade 
under  Augercaa,  and  toon  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
Boaapaite,  wim  caused  him  to  be  made  a  general  of  division  In 
December,  and  repeatedly  selected  him  tot  the  eonnand  of 
important  delarhmcnt-^.  Thus  he  was  in  chargeof  the  retaining 
force  at  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  and  in  the  campsign  of  iJ99 
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(inva^ioQ  o(  Austria)  he  commanded  ihc  <Je[achciJ  kit  wing  of  j 
Booaparte't  army  in  Tirol,  and  (oughl  his  way  through  the 
aiMataiittto  rejoin  his  chief  in  Styria.  He  subsequently  held 
vwioui  cooUDuda  in  Holland,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  where 
■p  to  Jamniy  1799  be  coounaadcd  in  chi^f .  Resi^ng  the  post 
is  conswpictKC  of  a  diapaie  with  the  civil  autliacitla,  Joufaeit 
rctttrncd  to  Fraace  and  mairied  (June)  MDe  de  Montholoii. 
But  he  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  the  field  again. 
He  took  over  ihc  command  in  Italy  from  Moreau  about  the 
middle  of  July,  but  he  persuaded  his  predecessor  to  remain  at  the 
front  and  was  largely  puidcd  by  his  advice.  The  odds  against 
the  KrciiLh  tr.j<)(ii  in  the  disailrou^  campaign  of  1 790  (sec  pKENtii 
R£VOLUTioN'ARv  Wars)  wcrc  loo  heavy.  Joubcrt  and  Morrau 
WCK  quickly  compelled  to  give  battle  by  their  great  anta^ n  .t 
Savonv.  Tbc  battle  of  Nov!  was  diaaatroua  to  tb«  French  arms, 
not  aieidjrbemae  U  was  a  defeat,  but  above  aO  because  Joubert 
biniadf  was  amomrt  tbe  Cm  to  fill  (Aug.  i  s,  i}9o).  Joubeii 
died  before  it  coutd  be  shown  whether  his  genius  was  of  tbe  first 
lank,  but  he  was  at  any  rate  m.irkrd  out  as  .1  future  great  captain 
by  the  greatest  captain  of  all  .igcs,  and  his  countrymen  intui- 
tively .issiK iattd  him  with  Hochc  and  Marccau  as  a  gre.1l  leader 
who:>e  early  death  ilisappointcd  their  highest  hopes.  After  the 
battle  his  remains  \v«.  rc  brought  to  Toulon  and  buried  in  Fort 
La  Malgue.  and  tbe  revolutionary  government  paid  tribute 
to  Ik  menwiy  by  a  ceremony  of  pubtk  moonlag  (Sept.  16). 
A  noouncat  to  Joubert  at  Bemg  ma  laaed  by  order  of 
Louis  XVin.,  but  another  nenorial  was  altervaids  erected 
at  Pont  de  Vaux. 

See  Cuilbert.  Notu4  tta  la  wu  d«  B.  C.  Joubtrt;  Qtevrier.  Le 
Omtrat  JmJbm  €mfrkt  m  tarmptmiamt  (and  ed.  lUji 

JOUBERT.  JOSEPH  (lys^-tSj^l.  Frcmh  nmr.ilist.  w.is  born 
al  .Montign.ic  (Cdrrcze)  on  the  6th  of  .M.iy  1 7  54  Alter  compltt inn 
his  studies  at  Ti  ul hjm:  he  s[M-nt  some  yi  jrs  there  as  a  teaihcr. 
His  delicate  health  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  afti-r  two 
years  spent  at  home  in  study  Joubcrt  went  to  Pans  at  the  bc- 
giltning  of  1778.  He  allied  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  the  philo- 
sophic party,  especially  with  Diderot,  of  whom  he  u.is  in  some 
son  a  dlai^le,  but  his  dosesl  fiieodship  was  with  the  abb<  dc 
PoBtanes.  In  1790  he  was  fccaUed  to  his  native  place  to  act 
as  juge  de  pais,  and  carried  oat  tbe  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
fidelity.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme  dc  Beaumom 
in  a  Burguntll.in  cult.igc  where  she  had  taken  rtfuK-  from  the 
Terror,  and  it  \sas  under  her  inspiration  that  Joubcrt 's  genius 
was  at  its  best.  The  atmosplK-n-  of  serenity  .ind  affection  with 
which  she  surrounded  him  seemed  nccess.iry  to  the  development 
of  what  Saintc-Bcuvc  calls  his  "  esprit  ail^,  ami  du  ciel  et  dcs 
hauteurs."  Her  death  in  1803  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  and  his 
Uterary  activity,  never  great,  declined  from  that  time.  In  1 809, 
at  tbe  solidtatioii  of  Joseph  de  Bonald,  he  was  made  an  inspector- 
general  of  education,  and  bis  professions!  duties  practically 
absorbed  his  interests  during  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  May  iSi4.  His  manuscripts  were  entrusted  by  his  widow 
to  rh.iteaubriand,  who  published  a  selection  of  PotsffS  from 
them  in  iSjS  for  private  circulation.  A  more  complete  edition 
was  published  by  Joubert 's  m  phew,  Paul  dc  Raynal,  under  the 
title  Prnsfes,  fssais,  maximn  cl  iorrcspotui>incc  {1  vols.  184J). 
A  selection  of  letters  addressed  to  Joubcrt  was  published  in  1883. 
joubert  constantly  strove  after  perfection,  and  the  small  quantity 
«f  his  msb  was  partly  due  to  his  desire  to  find  adequate  and 
huntaous  cipies^  for  his  diim'iiiinaitin  critfciswi  ol  literature 
and  morals* 

If  Joubert't  rrailers  in  r!nf;l.inrj  arc  not  numerous,  he  t>  well 
known  at  iciomj  li.iii  J  thn  n^  h  the  lyrmMthelie  t  s»,»y  devdtcd  to 
him  in  Matthew  .Vni  .l.r-.  /  -..i  tn  Criticism  (Ist  series).  Sec 
Sainte-Beuvr,  Causmrs  du  lun,li,  vol.  i  ;  Pertraitt  iiHtratrtt,  vol.  ii.; 
ind  a  notice  by  Paul  dc  Kaynal.  prefixed  to  the  edition  oi  11^43. 

JOQBIRT*  PBTROS  JAOOBDS  (1834-1900),  commandant- 
peaeral  of  the  South  African  Republic  from  1880  to  igoo,  was 
bora  at  &a|D,  in  the  dblrict  of  Oudtaboom,  Cape  Colony,  on 
the  aeth  of  January  1834,  a  descendant  of  a  French  Huguenot 
who  M  to  Sooth  Africa  soon  after  tbe  mecation  of  tbe  Edict  ol 


Nantes  by  Louis  XIV  Left  an  orphan  al  an  early  age,  Joubert 
migrated  to  the  Transvaal,  where  he  aelllcd  in  the  Wakkcr* 
stroom  district  near  Laing's  Nek  and  the  north -east  angle  of 
Natal.  There  he  not  only  fanned  with  great  success,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  eaieeas  in  whidi  hit 
sbrewdneia  in  both  fsraungaad  lefsl  afairs  was  bsid  led  to  his 
electioa  to  tbe  Volksrsad  as  membtt  for  WaUwcMrooss  cai|y  !■ 
the  sixties,  Marthinus  Prelorius  being  then  in  his  second  tenftof 
ofTicc  as  president.  In  i8;o  Joubert  was  again  elected,  and  the 
use  10  which  he  put  his  sleniKr  slock  of  legal  knowledge  secured 
him  the  appointment  ol  attorney  general  of  the  republic,  while 
in  1S75  he  acted  as  presi  lent  Junng  the  absence  of  T.  F.  Burgers 
ill  Europe.  During  the  first  British  annexationof  the  Transvaal, 
joubert  earned  (or  himself  the  reputation  of  aesasistcatirTecon- 
cilabie  by  ref  using  to  bold  office  under  the  flswenuBcnl,  aa  Paid 
and  other  paoBrinent  Bocm  wait  doing.  lastod  of 
aen^ag  tbe  hiaative  post  ofTcred  bin,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  creating  and  directing  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  war  of 

1880-1881,  cvcnli;  il!>  !>eComing,  as  comm.ir.  l.m:  n<  .•^a!  of  the 
Boer  forces,  a  nicmbtr  ot  the  triumvirate  ih.u  ailnunisterol  the 
provisional  Boer  government  s<  t  up  in  IJcicnilK  r  i  S^-^a  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  in  commaml  of  the  Hocr  forces  at  Laing's 
Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  11:11,  subsequently  conducting  the 
earlier  peace  negotiations  that  led  to  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
Pretoria  Convention.  In  i88j  he  was  a  cai|JtdaWfor  the  pr^ 
sidcncy  of  the  Transvaal,  but  received  only  1171  votes  As  agsinst 
Hit  cast  for  Kroger,  b  1893  ha  again  oppoied  Krufer  in  tha 
contest  for  the  presidency,  standini  as  the  representative  of  tba 
comparatively  progressive  section  of  tbe  Boers,  who  wished  lA 
s<imr  nu  asure  to  reilress  the  grievances  of  the  Uillander  popllln> 
tiii.i  which  had  grou  ii  up  on  the  Kand.  The  poll  (though  there 
ij  ^;i>oJ  re.aion  lor  believiiii^  the  voting  lists  had  been  m.ini- 
pulalcd  by  Kruger's  agent >)  w.is  declared  to  have  resulted  in 
7911  votes  being  cast  for  Kruger  and  7246  for  Joubcrt.  After 
a  protest  Joubert  acquiesced  in  Kruger's  continued  presidency. 
He  stood  again  in  1898,  but  the  Jameson  raid  had  occurred  mean* 
t  ime  and  the  voting  was  iai8s8  for  Kruger  and  soot  for  Joubcrt. 
Joubert 's  position  had  then  bcoone  much  weakened  by  accusao 
tions  of  treachery  and  of  sympathy  with  the  Uttlander  agitation. 
He  took  little  part  in  the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the 
ultimatum  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  Kri;i;  r  in  and  though 

he  immediately  assumed  nominal  conin;.ind  of  ihe  operjlions 
on  I  he  out  break  of  hostiUties,  he  gave  up  toot  hers  1  he  chief  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  war,  through  his  inability  or  neglect  to 
impose  upon  them  his  own  will.  His  cautious  nature,  which  half 
in  early  life  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Slim  Piet,"  joined  to 
a  lack  of  determination  and  asacrtivcneas  that  characterised  Ms 
whole  career,  led  him  to  act  mainly  on  tba  defensiwe;  and  the 
strategically  offensive  movements  of  tlie  Boer  forces,  such  aa 
Elandslaagte  and  Willow  Grange,  appear  to  have  been  neither 
planned  nor  executed  by  htm.  As  the  war  went  on,  physical 
weakness  in]  to  Ji.Mberl's  virtual  retirement,  and,  though  two 
days  earlier  he  was  si  ill  re[K>rte(l  as  Ijcing  in  su|)remc  command, 
he  died  al  Pretoria  from  pe  ritonitis  on  the  .^-^th  of  March  1900. 
Sir  George  While,  the  defender  of  Ladysmiih,  summed  ap 
Joubcrt 's  character  when  he  called  him  "  a  sohlier  and  a  gen  tin- 
man,  aad  a  brave  and  honourable  opponent." 

JMUftOV*  MM  (c.  141S-1473),  French  padatc  and  4{pl^ 
matisi,  wm  bom  at  LmMH  (HMtta<48tae).  Aflcr  cnlcitag 
tbe  Bencdieitae  order  and  icacMng  at  the  unfvenfiy  of  Pnrfs 
from  143s  to  i4jS,  he  became  almoner  to  Philip  the  G<v>d.  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  entrusted  him  with  diplomatic  missions  in 
France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Castile.  JoufFroy  was  appointed 
abbot  of  Luxeuil  (1451P)  bishop  of  Arras  (i4<j),  and  papal 
legate  (1450).  At  tbe  French  court  his  diplomatic  duties 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  dauphin  (afterwurds  LouU  XI.). 
Jouffroy  entered  Louis's  service,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat 
(1461),  the  bishopric  of  AIU  (t4««).  and  the  abbacy  of  Si  Denis 
(1464).  On  scwml  occasions  he  wss  sent  to  Rome  to  ncfotlato 
the  aboblion  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  Angcvins  at  Naples.  Attached  by  King  Louis 
to  tha  riswr  da  Bcaaiica  in  tbe  a^edition  against  lohn  V«co«hI 
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•f  AnuvHC,  Jooffroy  WU  aenncd  of  taking  the  town  of 
LectOttK  by  treachery,  and  of  being  a  parly  to  the  murdir  of 
tte  count  of  Armagnac  (147J).   He  died  at  Rcuilly  the  same 


(i796-'84»).  French  philo- 
flopber,  was  born  tt  Pontels,  near  Mouthe.  department  of  Doubs. 
In  his  tenth  year,  his  father,  a  tax  Kaihcnr,  sent  him  toan  uncle 
at  rontarlicr,  under  whom  he  comtnenrcd  his  classical  stu.lus. 
At  Dijon  his  comiwsitions  altracttti  the  attention  of  an  inspector, 
who  had  him  pl.uni  (1814)  in  the  normal  school,  Parii.  He 
there  came  under  the  influence  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  in  be 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  tbt  OOCmal 
and  Bourbon  Kboois.  Time  yctn  later,  being  thmwiinipNi  hit 
own  rcsotticct.  he  begin  s  coane  of  lectnvs  in  hit  own  house, 
nnd  formed  literary  connexiont  with  Le  CouTurr  fran<,ais,  Le 
CMe.  L'En<ytlopfdU  wudtmt,  and  La  Rente  turopicnne.  The 
varirty  of  his  pursuits  at  tfait  time  carried  him  over  the  whole 
field  ol  ancient  and  modem  literature.    But  he  was  chiefly 
attracted  to  the  philun  [t'lu .il  •;\  ^llln  rLfircsci-.tcd  liy  Reid  and 
Stewart.   The  application  of  "  common  sense  "  to  the  problem 
of  substance  supplied  a  nwrc  satisfactory  analytic  for  him  than 
the  scepticism  of  Hume  which  reached  fabn  thmigb  a  ttudy  of 
Kant.   He  thus  threw  in  hit  tot  with  the  SotttwTpMlMophy, 
and  bit  first  diMcrUtions  are,  fai  their  leading  posilion,  adapta 
tiont  fram  Reid^  Inquiry.   In  itj6  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  .Ifi-r,;/  /V..,7  f  - ,^1', ,  fif  Stewart,  demonstrating 
the  possibility  of  a  scienlitic  st.iti  mmt  of  the  laws  of  conscious- 
ness; in  iRj8  he  began  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid,  and  in 
his  preface  estimated  the  influence  of  Scottish  criticism  upon 
philosophy,  giving  a  biographical  account  o(  the  movement  from 
Hutcheson  onwards.    Next  year  he  was  returned  to  parlcment 
by  the  arrondiiscment  of  Pontarlicr;  but  the  work  of  Icgitbltkm 
was  ill-suited  to  him.  Yet  he  aUendcd  t*  hit  dMics  eonaden^ 
tloudy,  and  uhtmatety  broke  hit  health  hi  their  diidiarge.  In 
tSjjhc  was  appointed  professor  of  Creek  and  Roman  philosophy 
at  the  college  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  then  published  the  iKliinga  philcsopliirjuc!  f.|!h  dl. 
1R66;  Eng.  trans.  G.  Ripley,  Boston,  1855  and  iSjS),  a  rolleclion 
of  fugitive  papers  in  criticism  and  [)liilosophy  and  history.  In 
them  is  foreshadowed  all  ihai  he  afterwards  worked  out  in 
metaphj^cs.  psychology,  ethics  and  aesthetics.    He  had  already 
demonstrated  In  his  prefaces  the  potsibility  of  a  psychology 
from  physiology,  of  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  cooadout- 
IWia  dittinct  from  the  perre[)ti(ins  of  sense.   He  now  clarified 
theaiental  facult.'i  s,  pre  nii<.ir;g  ihal  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  capacities  or  proprrties  of  mind.    They  were,  according  to 
his  analysis,  p<r:.Mii.il  «i||,  primitive  instincts,  voluntary  move- 
ment, n.itur.it  and  artificial  signs,  sensiliility  and  the  faculties 
of  intellect ;  oo  this  analytic  he  founded  his  scheme  of  the  universe. 
In  iSjs  he  puUidied  a  Cours  dc  droit  nalurrl  (4th  ed.  1S66), 
which,  for  precision  of  statement  and  logical  coherence,  it  the 
iBOtt  important  of  his  works.  From  the  concept  Ion  of  a  nntvenal 
order  in  the  uaivene  he  reasons  to  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
created  it  and  who  hat  conferred  upon  every  man  in  harmony 
with  it  the  aim  of  his  existence.  le:iding  to  his  highest  good. 
Good,  he  says,  is  the  fulfilment  of  man's  distiny,  evil  the  thwart- 
ing of  it.    Every  m.jn  being  organized  in  .1  p.it",ii.ular  way  has, 
of  necessity,  an  aim,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  gfxxl;  and  he  has 
faculties  for  accomplishing  it,  directed  by  rcison.    The  aim  is 
food,  however,  only  when  reason  guides  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
majority,  but  that  it  not  abaolule  good.  When  icaion  iters  lo 
the  cOBCcptiwi  of  universal  order,  when  actions  are  tubmittrd. 
by  the  exerciie  of  a  sympathy  working  necessarily  and  intuitively 
to  the  irfca  of  the  universal  order,  the  good  has  been  reached,  the 
true  gcxxl.  good  in  iiself,  absolute  good.    But  he  docs  nni  follow 
his  idea  into  the  details  of  human  duty,  though  he  passes  in 
review  fatalism,  mysticism,  pantheism,  scepticism,  egotism, 
sentimentalism  and  rationalism.   In  1835  Jouffroy's  health 
failed  and  be  went  to  Ilajy.,  tiriheK  he  coptiauMl  to  tranolate  the 


Scottish  philosophers  On  his  return  he  became  librarian  tO  Um 
university,  ami  (^^  k  the  chair  of  recent  philosophy  at  the  faculty 
of  let  ters.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  February  1&41.  tliVK 
his  death  were  published  Nouteaui  mitanges  fliUMOfkifmB 
(jrd  cd.  1871)  and  Coitr$  i'tsMtipu  (jid  cd.  t8|s).  The  famMT 
oantribuiad  nothing  new  to  the  tyatem  eacqit  a  aMM  amphatle 
statoBMai  of  thediMiBetion  betwcca  pqrdology  andphMlolMy. 
The  bttcr  fbrandated  hit  theory  of  beauty. 

Jouffroy's  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  b!s  ability  as  an 
expositor  of  other  men's  ideas.  He  founded  no  system;  he  con- 
tributed nothing  uf  im;x)rtance  to  [ihilosophical  scienrc;  he 
initialed  nothing  which  has  survived  him.  But  his  enthusiasm 
fur  mental  science,  and  his  commandover  the  language  of  popular 
exposition,  made  him  a  great  international  medium  for  tJm 
transfusion  of  ideas.  He  ttood  between  Scotland  and  F^oa 
and  Gemaay  and  Fiaaca;  and,  though  hit  expositiont  ai« 
vHiatcd  by  bote  reading  of  the  pliitosoiAcn  he  bterpretcd,  he 
did  serviceable,  even  memorable  work. 

See  L.  L<vy  Bruhl.  History  of  hlodrm  PkUot.  in  France  (l8<»9), 
PP>  M5J-357:  C.  J.  Tiisot.  r*.  Jonflroy:  la  nt  tl  ui  tints  (1876): 
J.  P.  iMmiron,  Es%&i  sur  i  kiiloue  dt  ta  pkitos.  en  Front*  au  xic* 

siicte  (1846}. 

JOUOS,  Juccs,  or  Joccs  (O.  Fr.  joug,  from  Lat.  ingni,  a 
yoke),  an  instrument  of  punishment  formerly  in  Ote  in  SootlBiid» 
Holland  and  pottibly  other  ffmrnlrict.  It  wat  an  iron  collar 
faalCMd  hy  a  ihort  chain  to  a  wnl,  ofkaa  of  the  parish  church, 
or  to  a  lice.  The  coUar  was  placed  round  the  offender's  neck 
and  fattened  by  a  padlock.  The  jougs  was  practically  a  piikHty. 
It  was  used  for  ecclesiastical  at  «dl aafdvil  flffrnCTi.  Em^ta 
may  still  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

JOULB.  JAMES  PRESCOTT  (1S18-1889),  English  physicist, 
was  bom  on  '.he  241  h  of  December  1818,  at  Salford,  near  Man- 
chester. Although  he  received  tome  instruction  from  John 
Dallon  in  chemistry,  most  of  his  scientific  luiowledge  waaai^ 
taught,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  ekctlldlir 
and  eleaRhmagnctitm,  the  anbjecta  in  which  hit  catllett 
Rtearchei  wett  canled  oat  From  the  Int  be  appreciated  the 
importance  of  accurate  measurement,  and  all  through  his  life 
the  attainment  of  exact  quantit.it ivc  data  was  one  of  his  chief 
considerations.  At  the  age  of  nintlcen  he  invented  an  tleclro- 
magneiic  engine,  and  in  the  course  of  examining  its  performance 
diss.iii'.f.Kiion  with  vague  and  arbitrary  methods  of  specifying 
electrical  quantities  caused  him  to  adopt  a  convenient  and 
scientific  unit,  which  he  took  to  be  the  amount  of  electricity 
required  to  decoropote  nine  giaint  of  water  In  one  hoar.  ID1S40 
hawtsthwenahMtoghc  a  qnaatHativa  iHattnHlt  ef  the  hw 
accordhif  M  which  heat  is  produced  lo  a  conductor  by  the 
passage  of  an  electrk  current,  and  in  succeeding  years  he  pub- 
lished a  s<rics  (if  valuable  resiarches  on  tfir  .ipi my  of  ukctririty 
in  transf.)rrn.ili<ms  of  cm  rgy.  One  of  tiu  sc  ujii'.ai;ii.d  ihc  flr^t 
intiniat  in;i  uf  ihc  achievement  willi  wLi^h  his  n.ime  i-,  nmst 
widely  associated,  for  it  was  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  entitled  "  The  Calorific  Effects 
of  Magneto-electricity  and  the  Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,"  that 
he  expressed  the  conmtion  that  whatever  mechanical  force  it 
expended  an  exact  equivalent  of  heat  It  alwaya  obtained.  By 
rotating  a  small  electro-magnet  In  water,  between  the  polci  of 
another  magnet,  and  then  measuring  the  heat  developed  in  (he 
water  and  other  parts  of  the  machine,  the  current  induced  in 
the  roils,  an<l  the  energy  required  to  maintain  rotation,  he 
calculated  that  the  quantity  of  heat  cajiable  of  warming  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  F.  was  equivalent  to  the  mechanical 
force  which  could  raise  8j8  lb.  through  the  distance  of  one  foot. 
At  the  same  time  he  broogbt  forward  anothv  determination 
based  on  the  heating  effecla  ehtervaUc  when  water  It  forced 
through  capillary  tubes;  the  number  obtahMd  in  iMt  way  wat 
o  A  third  method,  tlependirg  on  the  observation  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  mechanical  compression  of  air,  was  employed  a 
year  or  two  later,  an<l  yielded  the  number  708;  and  a  fourth — the 
well  known  frietional  one  of  Stirring  water  with  a  sort  of  paddle- 
wheel— yielded  the  result  Sgo  (see  BrU.  Assoc.  Report,  1845), 
though  781 -j  waa  vbtaiaad.fay  aubaaquant  lepetitiona  of  the 
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experiment.  In  184.;  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
Bemoir  which,  together  with  a  history  of  the  subject,  contained 
deUlib  of  a  long  series  of  determinations,  the  result  of  which  was 
7}f.  A  good  many  years  later  he  was  entrusted  by  the  com- 
■illM  of  the  British  Association  on  standards  of  electric  resist- 
met  mUk  tbt  Uak  of  dedMCing  the  mecliiiiical  ecpiivaknt  of  heat 
fiOBi  the  tbcnMl  cSbcu  of  dectilc  cnmnti.  TUt  inquiry 
yielded  (in  1867)  the  rctttlt  jis,  and  this  Joule  himself  was  in- 
clined to  regard  as  more  accurate  than  his  old  determination  by 
the  frictional  mfiho<l;  the  btur,  however,  was  rcjx-atcd  with 
every  precaution,  aiui  again  iiiditalcti  ;? 2  55  foot  pounds  as  the 
quantity  of  woik  that  muil  l>c  txpcndoil  at  si  a  level  in  tin' 
latitude  of  Greenwich  in  order  to  rau>e  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water,  weighed  i«wifi<o,ffom6o*to  61°  F.  Ultimately 
(he  discrepancy  was  traced  to  an  cmv  wbkh,  not  by  Joule's 
tuh,  vitiated  the  determination  hf  tiw  electrical  method,  for 
it  «■•  foiud  that  the  ataadant  olun,  MMtmlly  defined  by  the 
British  Aasoclation  oommittflB  and  at  ined  by  tarn,  was  sightly 
imilhT  than  was  intended;  when  the  necessary  corrections  were 
osade  the  results  of  the  two  methods  were  almost  precisely  con- 
gruent, and  thus  the  figure  772-55  was  vindicated.  In  addition, 
numerous  other  researches  stand  to  Joule's  credit — the  work  done 
in  comj;rt  ssing  gascs  and  the  thermal  changes  they  undergo  when 
forced  underpressure  through  small  apertures  (with  Lord  Kelvin), 
the  change  of  volume  on  solution,  the  change  of  temperature 
produced  by  thehmgitadiBalcncnsion  aodooi^prcaHOOOf  tolids, 
ftc.  It  waadufing  the  «9cifiKnts  involved  by  tbefintaftbcM 
inqniiici  than  Jonfe  tne  Heddentally  led  to  appredate  Ibe  value 
«f  enrface  condentttion  In  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  iteam 
engine.  A  new  form  of  condenser  was  tested  on  the  small  engine 
employed,  and  the  results  it  yielded  formed  the  starting-point 
of  a  series  of  investigations  whith  were  niiird  liy  a  special  grant 
from  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  described  in  an  ebboratc 
memoir  presented  to  it  on  the  ijth  of  December  i860.  His 
results,  according  to  Kelvin,  led  directly  and  speedily  to  the 
piaaanl  piacticat  netbod  ef  surface-condensation,  one  of  the 
■eat  important  iaapRwements  of  the  atcam  engine^  cspcdaU|y 
far  nnrine  me,  since  the  days  of  James  Watt.  Joule  died  at 
Sale  on  the  nth  of  October  iSSg. 

His  scientific  paf>crs  were  collected  and  publishcti  by  tlic  PhyUcal 
Society  of  London:  the  Arst  volume,  which  appeared  in  18S4, 
contained  the  researches  for  which  he  was  alone  responsible,  and  the 
secmd.  dated  those  which  be  caniad  out  in  aisociatien  with 
otbsr  wocfcen> 


f ,  4EAN  BAPTISTB,  Codkt  (1762-1833),  marshal  of 
Fiinee.  «ubon  at  Linogea  on  the  29th  of  April  (76a,and  in  his 
beyboeduMtppieatieedioaailiemeRliantof  Lyons,  la  1776 
Iw  enKated  in  a  French  regiment  to  serve  in  the  American  War 
•f  Independence,  and  after  being  invalided  in  i;S4  he  married 
and  set  up  in  busir.cs  .it  I.imiKos.  At  the  fjiilbrtak  of  tlx- 
revolutionary  w.xi',  he  voluntccirij,  and  as  a  sub  lUurn  took  part 
in  the  first  fampaiv;ns  in  the  north  of  I'raiac.  rise  was  even 

more  rapid  than  that  of  ilocbe  aiui  Marccau.  By  1703  he  had 
become  a  general  of  division,  and  was  selected  by  Carnoi  to 
fucceed  Houchatd  as  commander- in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
North;  and  00  the  tstb->i6tb  of  October  179J  he  won  thebrilliani 
and  iapottaat  victory  of  Wattignica  FttMcu  Revolu- 
TioicAiv  Waas).  Soon  aftcmrda  be  became  a  "  suspect,"  the 
moderation  of  his  political  opinionsaod  his  mi^givin^rs  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war  being  equally  distasteful  to  the  ttucu- 
lent  and  enthusiastic  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Warned 
in  time  by  his  friend  Carnot  and  by  Barcre,  he  avuided  arrest  and 
resumed  his  business  as  a  silk-mercer  in  Limoges.  He  was  soon 
reinstated,  and  early  in  1794  was  appointed  commander  in  chicf 
of  the  Army  of  Sambre-el-Metiae.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
force  the  paaaage  ef  the  Saabie  bad  failed  and  several  severe 
general  actiwtt  had  been  foagbt  wItboM  icwh,  Jouidaa  and  his 
army  were  discouraged,  but  Camot  and  the  civil  commisBioners 
urged  the  general,  even  with  threats,  to  a  last  effort,  and  this 
time  he  v.^is  «.iirc(  v^.dil  nut  ofily  in  Lir.i.:,ii  ;\  thu  S.inibre  but  in 
Winning  a  brilliant  victory  ai  i^icuius  (June  id,  1794),  ibc 

o(  whkb  «M  tbe  cManrioa  «f  .ite  Rcncb 


of  influence  to  thcRbine^eB^ 
campaign  in  1705. 

In  1796  his  army  formed  the  left  whir  u(  the  ad\ance  into 
Bavaria.    The  uholc  of  the  French  forces  were  ordered  to 
advance  on  Vienna,  Jourdan  on  the  extreme  left  and  Morcau  in 
the  ccnlie  by  the  Danube  valley,  Bonaparte  on  the  right  by  Italy 
and  Styria.  The  canqial^  bcfu>  brilliantly,  the  AuMfim 
under  tJw  ArcbAike  Clutrics  beiaf  driven  back  by  Meteaaaad 
Jourdan  almost  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  Bat  the  archduke, 
blippiiiR  away  from  Murcau,  threw  his  whole  weight  on  Jourdan, 
\sho  was  defeated  at  Amberg  and  Wurzburp;,  and  forced  over  the 
Rhine  after  a  severe  rearguard  action,  whiih  cost  the  life  of 
Marceau.    Motcau  had  to  fall  back  in  turn,  and,  apart  from 
Boiuparte's  marvellous  campaign  in  Italy,  the  operations  of  the 
year  were  disastrous.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  was  the  vidoBS 
plan  of  canapaign  imposed  upon  the  gcnetab  by  their  govemnwnt 
Jourdan  was  nevertheless  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  govcra^ 
menl^Biistalces  and  was  not  employed  for  two  years.  IntboM 
years  he  became  prominent  as  a  politician  and  above  aO  as  the 
framer  of  the  famous  conscription  law  of  1798.    When  the  war 
was  renewed  in  171;^  Jourdan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  but  af;ain  umlcrwcrit  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
archduke  Charlcsat  Stockath  (JIarch  55),  and,  disappointed  and 
broken  in  health,  handed  over  the  command  to  Masscna.  He 
at  once  rcouiu' d  his  political  duties,  and  was  a  prominent  expo- 
nent of  the  (oupd'Ual  of  18  Brumaire,  after  which  he  was  eqieUcd 
from  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Soon,  however,  be 
became  formally  Mconciled  to  the  near  regime,  and  acocpCed 
from  Napoleon  fresh  miCtary  and  dvil  employment.  In  iSoo 
he  became  inspector-general  of  cavalry  ami  ir.fanlry  atid  repre- 
sentative of  French  interests  in  the  C.saljiine  Republic,  and  in 
1S04  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France.    He  remained  in  the 
new  kingilom  of  Italy  until  1R06,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom 
his  brother  made  king  of  Naples  in  that  year,  selected  Jourdan 
as  his  military  adviser.    He  followed  Joseph  into  Spain  in  the 
same  capacity  in  180S.    Out  Joseph's  throne  had  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  French  army,  and  throughout  the  reninsular  War 
the  other  marshals,  who  depended  directly  upon  Napoleon,  paM 
little  heed  cither  to  Joseph  or  to  Jourdan.   After  the  battle  of 
Vitoria  he  held  no  important  command  up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Ernpiie.    Jourdan  gave  in  his  adlic-.inn  to  the  restoration 
go\ er jiiiRiil  of  1.S14,  and  though  he  rijoined  N.i(K)lcDn  in  the 
Hundn  1  iJays  and  commandcil  a  minor  army,  he  submitted 
to  the  Bourbons  again  alter  Waterloo.    He  refused,  however, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  court  which  tried  .Maiahal  Key.  Bt  was 
made  a  couat,apccrof  France  (i8i9),aod  fovemoret&caoble 
(1816).  la  poKtica  be  taaa  a  prominent  opponent  «f  the  loyalist 
reactionaiiea  and  mpportcd  ibe  levelntion  «(  tSjiOu  After  this 
event  he  held  tbe  portfeBn  ef  foeeign  aflain  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  became  gevcraar  ef  Ibe  bvalidcs,  when,  bit,  l.i^t  Vk.'.rs  were 
spent.    Marsha!  Jourdan  died  on  the  73rd  of  Xovttnbcr  iSjj, 
and  was  buried  I:i  the  luvaLdcs. 

He  wrote  Of>i'r(jiion$  de  tarnue  du  Damube  (iTW):  Mimoirtspomr 
sfntr  it  riu i!n,rf  fur  U umfaffm 4t  tTft  (i>i9/;  ud  wnimtiliitfil 

pcr!«jnal  mc-moirs. 

JOURNAL  (through  Fr.  from  Ute  Lat.  dhnutit,  daily),  a  daiy 
record  of  events  or  business.  A  private  Journal  Is  anally  an 
elaborated  diary.  When  applied  to  a  newspaper  or  otlier 

periodical  the  word  is  strictly  used  of  one  published  c.irh  i^a>  . 
but  any  publication  issued  at  staled  intervals,  such  as  a  ipaKa.;int 
or  the  record  of  the  transacliorii  of  a  learned  society,  is  commonly 
called  a  journal.  The  word  "  journalist  "  foronc  whosc  busiiKU 
is  writing  fur  I  he  public  press  (sec  NeWSPAKI^  icems  tO  be  aS 
old  as  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century. 

"  Journal  "  is  particularly  applied  to  the  record,  day  by  day. 
of  the  busincsaandpfocecdiagsof  apuhlicbody.  Tbejoomala 
of  the  Brflisb  hotMCS  of  perQamrnt  contain  an  eHkbi  record  of 
the  business  transacted  day  by  day  in  cither  house.  Tbe  record 
does  not  lalie  note  of  speeches,  though  some  of  the  earlier 
volumes  contain  refercian.  to  thrm  The  j'lurnals  arc  a  length- 
ened account  written  from  the  "  votes  and  proceedings  "  (ia  tbe 
Hooe  of  Lotda  called  **  ■rimitca  ef  the  praoeediagi  **),  I 
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by  day  fegr  tht  aiiisUnt  clerks,  A>d  prfttad  on  the  rrapoasi- 
bitity  of  the  clerk  to  the  house,  after  sMbmiiiion  to  the  "  sub- 
CBnmitiec  on  the  journals."  In  the  Comnoas  Ibe  journal  is 
MiHd  by  the  Spetikcr  before  pubUcation.  Ths  joiioHdi  of  the 
liottie«CoBinoM  begin  in  the  first  yCBr«f  tbe  mgn  cf  Edward 
VI.  (1547)1  *nd  are  complete,  except  for  a  short  interval  under 
Eliaabeth.  Those  of  the  House  of  Lords  date  from  the  fint  year 
of  Henry  VIII.  (iscxj).  Biforc  that  date  the  proceedings  in 
pAcUaraent  were  enictcd  in  the  luik  of  parliament,  which  extend 
from  to  isoj.  The  jourtuls  of  litc  Lords  arc  "  records  " 
in  the  judicial  sense,  those  of  the  Commons  arc  not  (see  Ersldnc 
&Iay,  Parliamentary  Practice^        PP-  30i-2oj). 

The  term  "  jownal "  is  used,  in  business,  for  a  book  in  wbicb 
an  account  of  tnuHietions  is  kept  previous  to  a  ttaaifcr  to  tb* 
kdfer  BoaK>KBiffwc),  and  alaoM  aa  cqdmlnt  to  a  ship's 
kg,  as  a  nooitd  of  the  daily  ran,  obtervatf«as,  ««atber  changes, 
ttc.  In  mining,  a  journal  is  a  record  describing  the  various 
strata  passed  through  in  sinking  a  shaft.  A  particular  use  of  the 
word  U  lh;it,  in  machinery,  for  the  parts  of  a  shift  whith  arc  in 
contact  with  ihc  bearings;  the  Origin  of  this  meaning,  which  is 
firmly  established,  has  not  been  explained. 

JOURNEY  (through  O.  YT.jornee  or  jouriue,  mod.  Ft.jounU, 
from  mcd.  Lat.  diunutfa,  Lat.  diumus,  of  or  bdon^ofttatftoi 
day),  properly  that  which  occupies  a  day  initspcrioaMae^Md 
«B  a  day's  work,  particularly  a  day's  travel,  aad  tbrdbtnet 
cpivmdIyaBdsiisuaUly  wctoiicdiBtbciBfcldlt«|w>attiwttty 
■Ocs.  TbewoidisiHnruNdof trtvdoiiveriiigaceitilaaiDOunt 
of  distance  or  lasting  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  frequently  defined 
by  qualifying  words.  "  Journey  "  is  usually  applied  to  travel  by 
land,  as  opposed  to  "  voyage,"  travel  by  sra.  Thr  c.irly  use  of 
"  jo'jincy  "  for  a  day's  work,  or  the  amount  produrrd  by  a  day's 
wurk,  is  still  fuund  in  glassmaking,  and  also  at  the  Ikitish  Mint, 
where  a  "  journey  "  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  coinage  of 
ts  lb  of  standard  gold,  701  soveidlM^  aad  ol  fo  lb  of  silver. 
The  tcni^  "  joan^maii "  alio  preserves  the  original  signi- 
Acaaco  of  tlM  SMid.  It  lUitinguisbes  a  qualified  workman  or 
mechanic  from  an  "  appccatice "  OB  Uis  «M  kaod  and  a 
"  master  "  on  the  otber,  and  is  applied  to  «M  «4»  ii  aaiployed 
by  another  pnoB  to  wwk  tt  Us  tnda  or  oGCOpiliM  at  a  day 's 
wage. 

JOUVENET,  JEAN  (1647-1717),  French  painter,  bom  at 
Rouen,  came  of  a  family  of  artists,  one  of  whom  had  taught 
Poussin.  He  early  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  his  protes- 
aJon,  and,  on  arriving  in  Paris, attracted  the  attention  of  Le  Brun, 
hf  whom  he  was  employed  at  Veruillcs,  and  under  whose 
aospiccs,  in  16^5,  be  became  a  nember  of  the  Acadimle  Royale, 
of  wMdi  he  was  elected  profesMv  in  idtt,  aid  one  of  the  fonr 
perpetual  rectors  in  1707.  The  great  mass  of  woihs  that  he 
executed,  chiefly  in  Paris,  many  of  which,  including  his  cdebiated 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fi'hrs  (rngravi-d  by  Audran;alsoLandon, 
Annchs,  I.  42),  arc  mjw  in  the  Lountc.  show  his  fertility  in 
invcnlion  and  execution,  and  a!bO  tlin'.  he  iwisstsscd  in  a  high 
degree  that  general  dignity  of  arrangement  and  style  which  dis- 
tinguished the  sdiool  of  Le  Brun.  Jouvenet  died  on  the  sth  of 
Apfjl  1717,  having  been  forced  by  psralyais  doting  tbe  last  four 
3Pears  of  his  fife  to  work  with  his  left  hand. 

See  Jr/n.  im«mJ:M!|t.dt|i«fdkte«  iCSli  «ad  XyAfgeaviOe, 
I'ietdrs  ptimnt, 

JOirr.  VfCTOR  JOBSPB  tnnniB  DB  (1764-1846),  French 
dismatbt,  was  bom  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  on  tbe  lalh  of 
September  1764.  At  the  age  of  dghtccn  he  recdvid  a  cenmis- 
aidn  in  the  army,  and  saOed  for  South  Aaeffnta  the  company 
of  the  governor  of  Guiana.  'He  returned  almost  Immediately  to 
France  to  complete  his  studie-;,  and  re  entered  the  service  two 
years  later.  He  was  sent  to  India,  where  he  met  with  many 
romantic  adventures  wliich  were  afterwards  turned  to  literary 
account.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rcvglulion  he  returned  to 
France  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  early  campaigns, 
•ttaining  the  rank  of  adjutant-general.  He  drew  suspicion  on 
btetdtHMWevcr,  by  rrfu^g  to  honour  the  toast  of  Marat,  and 
had  to  fly  for  Us  Ufa,  At  the  fall  of  the  Terror  he  icsnmed  his 


commission  but  again  fdl  imder  suspicion,  bdag  accused  of 
treasoaable  cotrespoodcace  with  the  Eagliab  eavey,  James 
Harris,  ist  earl  of  Malmesbuy  who  had  been  seat  to  mace  to 

negotiate  terms  of  peaee.  He  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  but, 
weary  of  repeated  attacks,  resigned  his  position  on  the  pretext 

of  bis  numerous  wounds.  Jouy  now  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  and  produced  in  1807  with  immense  success  his  opera 
La  vestale  (muMc  by  Sponlini).  The  piece  ran  for  a  hundred 
nights,  and  was  characterized  by  the  Institute  of  France  as  the 
best  l>'ric  drama  of  the  day.  Otber  operas  followed,  but  none 
obtained  so  great  a  success.  He  published  in  the  CaztUt  di 
France  a  series  of  satirical  sketches  of  Parisian  life,  collected 
under  tbe  title  of  L'EmU*  4»  la  CkautttttAtMmttmtbun^amu 
nr  Ay  mmm  a  la  KMfcr  /noacsfit  au  csamitaftwrw*  tfa  xte* 
rt'M;  (iSt}-if)i4,  5  vols.),  which  was  warmly  received.  In  iSii 
his  tragedy  of  .Sylla  gained  a  triumph  due  b)  part  to  the  genius 
of  Talma,  who  had  studied  ihc  litle-r6Ie  from  Xapoicon.  Under 
the  Restoration  Jouy  consistently  fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  if  his  work  was  overrated  by  his  conicn-poraiich,  they  were 
probably  influenced  by  their  respect  for  the  author  himself.  lie 
died  in  rooms  set  apart  for  his  use  in  theptlactof  StCciaUliiM&> 
Laye  on  the  4th  of  September  1846. 

Out  of  the  loag  list  of  his  operas,  tragedies  aad  adsedhasta 
writings  may  be  mentioned,  Femand  Cortet  (1809),  open,  in  cat* 
hbotation  with  J.  E.  Esm^nard.  music  by  Spontini;  7V^^  5iil^, 
tragedy  (1813);  BHiioirt,  tragedy  (i8l8);  Let  IltrmiUt  tn  fniion 
(iBj^),  written  in  coll.iboration  with  Antoinc  Jay,  Ulcc  hiniMlf  a 
political  priKNicr:  CiutUautnt  TtU  (1819),  with  Hiopotyte  ha,  for 
the  music  ol  Rossini.  Jouy  was  also  one  ef  tlw  rnrJlT  of  tha 
Biopapku  noimlle  des  eontemporauu, 

JOVBLLANOS  (or  Jovx  Llamos),  QASPAR  MELCHOR  OB 
(i744-'>Six),  Spanish  ststesmsn  and  author,  was  bom  at  Gijoa 
in  Astnrias,  Spain,  on  the  sth  of  Jaavaiy  1744.  Selecting  law 
as  his  profsMlNit ha ttldied  at  OvisdOb  AvilklHid  Alcal&,  and 
in  1767  became  cifmlaal  judge  at  Sevffle;  Rb  toicgrity  and 
ability  were  rewarded  in  1778  by  a  judgeship  In  Madrid,  and  to 
1780  by  appointment  to  the  council  of  military  orders.  In  the 
capital  JoveUanos  took  a  good  place  in  the  literary  and  scientiiic 
societies;  for  the  society  of  friends  of  ihc  country  he  wrote  in 
1787  his  most  valuable  work,  Injortne  lobre  un  proyeclo  dc  ley 
agraria.  Involved  in  the  disgrace  of  bis  friend,  Francois 
Cabarrus,  Jovellanos  spent  the  years  1790  to  1797  in  a  sort  of 
banisbmeat  st  Cljon,  engaged  in  literary  work  and  in  founding 
the  Astariaa  institution  for  agricultural,  industrial,  social  and 
tbtonghout  his  native  i»onaoa>  XMl 
his  darling  project  up  to  the  latest  heoia 
of  his  lifOb  Summoned  again  to  public  life  in  1797,  Jovellanos 
refused  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Russia,  but  accepted  that  of 
minister  of  grace  and  justice,  under  "  the  prince  of  the  peace," 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  him  by  Cabarrus,  then  a 
favouriteof  Godoy.  Displeased  with  Godoy's  policy  and  conduct 
JoveUanos  combined  with  his  colleague  Saavcdra  to  procure  his 
dismissal,  Godoy  returned  to  power  in  1798;  Jovellaaos  was 
again  SOU  to  G^oa,  bnl  in  itet  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
Uajotca.  Hm  wwiiiilBn  of  iM,  nA  lha  advance  of  tha 
French  hito  Spain,  wt  him  onoe  mow  at  libcsty.  Josmh  Bon^ 
parte,  on  mounting  the  Spanish  throne,  made  levdlano^  tha 
most  brilliant  offers;  but  the  latter,  sternly  refudflg  them  alt 
joined  the  patriotic  party,  became  a  member  of  the  Central  JontS, 
and  contributed  to  reorganize  the  corles.  This  accomplished, 
the  junta  at  once  fell  under  suspicion,  and  Jovellanos  was  in- 
volved in  its  fail.  To  expose  the  conduct  of  the  cortcs,  and  to 
defend  tbe  junta  and  himself  were  the  last  labours  of  bis  pen.  In 
1811  be  wa^  enthusiastically  welcomed  to  Gijon;  but  the  approach 
of  the  French  drove  him  Iwth  agsia.  Tbe  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  wss  compdHed  by  strcm  ef  weather  to  put  ia  at  Vsga  to 
Asturias,  and  there  he  died  on  the  37th  of  N'ovcmbrr  181 1. 

Tbe  poetical  works  of  Jovellaaos  comprtx  a  tragedy  Ei  ptUyo,  the 
comedy  Ei  deltntutntt  >»nsdfc  satitesb  aad^ausoeUuMOiia  piem 
including  a  trantUtion  of  the  first  book  of  Ptmim  LmL  His 
pr<»c  works.  esiHxially  thooe  OA  political  and  IcgiMKtlve  eeoMomv, 
constitute  bi>  real  title  tolkccsry  fame. ,  In  thcmdeQth  of  tho«^ 
aad  defr-sighted  segodtir  ass  couched  ia  a  etrtaw  Cie^ioniat 
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•fefaaoe  and  cliwtnl  purity  at  ttyW.  Brudet  the  Lty  aparia  he 
Wnxe  Ebgin:  various  political  and  other  rsuy*;  and  Mtmonat 
polititAt  (1801),  (upprci^cd  in  Spain,  and  translaiH  into  French, 
lUiS-  An  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  published  at  Madrid 
(l8^i-iHij)  in  7  voU.,  and  antithir  at  H.irctlDna  (l(>J9). 

Stt  .Vi  /ii  ii!i  k\-'tt'ni  a;  ilc  Pi  n  G.  M.  lie  Jmtllanos  (iBll),  and 
JJcmorios  para  la  vidn  dtl  inhor  .  .  .  Jmtltanoi,  by  J.  A.  C.  Ber- 
muda (IVU)- 

iOVBLLAR  T  SOLER.  JOAQUIN  (1819-1892).  captaitt- 
gencnl  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Palma  de  Mallorca,  on  the  aSth 
M  Dccentwr  1819.  At  ibe  dow  «f  Jii»  aludiet  at  tbe  miUury 
academy  be  waa  appointed  wMkutciiMit,  went  t»  Oiba  as 
capUio  in  1S41,  rcturacd  10  the  War  Oflkc  in  tSst.inMlHronioted 
najor  In  iSsj,  and  weol  to  Morocco  as  private  lecrctary  to 
Marshal  O'DonncU,  who  n..i  k'  l,im  <  ol  ml  in  iSi'.Q  after  JovcUar 
bad  been  wounded  at  the  baltlc  oi  Wad  il  Ris.  In  iS6j;  JovclUr 
became  a  brigadicr-gcncral,  in  iS6^  under  secretary  for  war,  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  fighting  the  insurgents  in  the  streets 
«f  Madrid,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  1866. 
Jovcltar  adhered  to  the  revolution,  and  King  Amadcus  made 
him  a  liculcnant-gcncral  in  1872.  Bt  abicaled  himself  from 
Spain  wbca  Uk  icdaal  iiqmblie  «M  ModMBed,  ud  ictiirocd 
fei  llW'UtttaiB  «C  ttij,  vImb  €!umv  ant  Mm  to  Cuba  as 
fwenior-fenenL  la  1874  JoweOar  cane  back  to  tbe  Peninsula, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  Amy  of  the  Centre  against  the 
CarIi$ls  when  Marshal  Campos  went  to  Sagunto  to  jin  .  laim 
Alfonso  XII.  General  JovtUat  became  war  roiniiitr  m  the  tirsl 
cabinet  of  the  restoration  under  Canovas,  who  K'nt  him  ;o  Cuba 
again  as  govcrnor  gcncral,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th  of 
June  i8;8,  when  the  ten  years'  insurrection  closed  with  the  peace 
of  2^ujon.  Alfonso  XIL  made  him  a  captain-general,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  life-senator,  and  fovemor-gcncral  of  the 
flilipplnca.  Jovcllar  died  in  Madrid  on  th«  I7tli  of  April 
1891. 

JOVTAK  CFLAvrrs  JovuiTOs)  (e.  SilfiM*  InilMIl  aaBCror 
from  June  36  j  t o  Febru ary  364,  WMbom itfllwgMttBUBl fa Hfeesia 

about  As  captain  of  the  imperial  bodyguard  he  accom- 

panied Julian  in  his  Persian  expedition;  and  on  the  day  after 
that  cmpK-ror's  death,  when  the  aged  S.iHust,  prefect  of  the  East, 
declined  the  purple,  the  choice  of  the  army  fell  upion  Jovian. 
His  election  caused  considerable  surf-iriic,  and  it  is  suggested  by 
Aramianus  Marcellinus  that  he  was  wrongly  identified  with 
another  Jovian,  chief  notary,  whose  name  also  had  been  put 
forward,  or  that,  daring  the  acdamatbat,  the  toUicn  niMOok 
the  name  Joviaaus  for  Juliiaii%  and  fminijmiA  llMtt  tkt  latter 
M  fceovered  from  his  ilnea.  JMia  at  «Bn  COMlBued  the 
Ifltrait  begun  by  Juliaa,  and,  cmitlMrily  twiwd  by  the 
Persians,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  a 
humiliating  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Persian  king,  Shapur 
II.  {q  r  ).  Five  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  Calerius 
fn  jgS  were  surrendered,  together  with  Nisibis  and  other  cities. 
The  Romans  also  ^  ivc  up  all  I  heir  interests  in  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  and  abandoned  its  Christian  prince  Arsaccs  to  the 
r  ians.  During  his  return  to  Constantinople  Jovian  wts foond 
dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastana,  halfway  between  Ancyra  and 
Nicaea.  A  surfeit  of  mushrooms  or  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire 
at  the  caoM  «l  dsMh.  Under  Jovian, 
mifcfcm  m  tfea  Matt  fcBgion,  and  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine  agala  became  the  standard  of  tbe  army. 
The  statement  that  he  issued  an  edict  of  toleration,  to  tbe  effect 
that,  while  the  exercise  of  mapral  rites  would  be  severely 
punished,  his  subjects  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
rests  on  ir.sur'fiLient  evidence.  Jovian  entertained  a  great  regard 
for  Athanasius,  whom  be  reinstated  on  tbe  archiepiKopal  throne, 
desiring  him  to  draw  tip  a  statement  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
fctinc  Uterataw  JwjaabicawilhalijBO  af  a  Christian  rwapce 

Sec  .\mm;<inij<i  MarccHinu*,  xxv.  S-io;  J.  P.  dc  la  Bli'tr  rie,  TJis- 
Ifkt  dc  JocUn  (ijifi^^b^n,  Dmimt  cid^faU,  cbs.  xxiv..  xxy. 


I  Wofdnrartb  ia  Smith  and  VWh  JNMmmw  af  CkruUa» 
WMftK  H.  SchlOcr,  Gf^MUt  4tr  HmMm  t&SmH,  «al.  iL 


JOVINIAHUS.  or  Jomxos,  a  Roman  monk  of  heterodoi 
views,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  4tb  century. 
All  our  l.i:nule<lf;e  o(  liim  is  derived  from  a  panionately  hostile 
polemic  of  Jerome  (Adv.  JmniCHum,  Lihri  II.),  wriltco  at 
Bethlehem  in  393,  and  without  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  man  aasailed.  Accaidinc  ta  thi»  awthoiity  JawiniaD  ia 
was  living  at  Sana  Ike  cdibate  life  af  aa  aMslk  aoak,  I 


acted  atttnaiBtaaeewhh  the  B  ibie,  mi  waitha  iiufcat  af  several 


i,  but,  fladergoing  an  hcKtled  dMagr  e(  view,  after* 

wards becairKasdf-indulgcni  Epicurean  and  unrefined  sensualist, 
l^e  views  which  excited  this  denunciation  were  mainly  these: 
(i)  Jovinian  held  that  in  point  of  merit,  so  far  as  their  domestic 
stale  was  concerned,  virgins,  widows  and  married  persoris  who 
ha<!  been  baptized  into  Christ  were  on  a  precisely  equal  fooling; 
(:)  those  who  with  full  faith  have  been  regenerated  in  baptism 
cannot  be  overthrown  (or,  accenUqg  to  aaether  leading,  tempted) 
of  the  devil;  (3)  to  abstain  from  naataii  ant  more  piaiM«onlv 
than  thankfully  to  enjoy  them;  (4)  al  win  have  pieMWidtfei* 


against  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  4th  century,  a  protest 
shared  by  Helvidius  and  Vigilanlius.  He  was  condemned  by 
a  Rom.ui  synod  under  Bishop  Siricius  in  joo,  and  ;i(urward$ 
excommunicated  by  another  at  Milan  under  the  presidency  of 
.Ambrose.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he  is  referred 
to  as  no  longer  alive  in  Jerome's  Contra  VinlmUium  (406). 

J0VIU8.  PAULU8.  or  Paolo  GtovM  (i483-i5S>),  Italian 
historian  and  biographer,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa 
at  Como  on  the  191b  of  April  1483.  His  father  died  when  bei 
addd»and  GiovioevciMeadiKaiion  to  hishm 
After  eliidyii«  the  IWimadHn,  he  applied  Utaedf  t«  I 
and  philosophy  at  his  brother's  request.  He  was  Pomponazzi's 
pupil  at  Padua;  and  afterwards  he  took  a  medical  degree  in  the 
university  of  Pavia.  He  exercised  the  medical  profession  in 
Rome,  but  the  attraction  of  littraiure  proved  irresistible  for 
Giuvio,  and  he  was  btnl  u[x)n  becoming  the  hi>:orianof  his  age. 
He  presenlcrl  a  portion  of  his  hi.slory  to  l.co  X.,  who  read  the 
MS  ,  and  [ironounced  it  sufwrior  in  elegance  to  anything  since 
Livy.  Thus  eaoMuaged,  Giovio  took  up  his  rcaktaace  to  Kmn^ 
and  attached  hlmiflf  to  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medid,  the  popc'fe 
nephew.  Ilw  ant  ptpay  Adriaa  VL,  Mb  •  vmm$  to 
Cmdo.  OQ  Om  flOBdhiBa.  itisaaid,lhat<M»«lBaba(ddiiM«tlo« 
him  erith  honour  in  his  history,  "rbis  patronage  from  a  pontiff 
who  was  averse  from  the  current  tone  of  Italian  humanism 
proves  that  Giovio  at  this  period  passed  for  a  man  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  sober  manners.  After  Adrian's  death,  Giulio  dc'  Medici 
became  pope  as  Clement  \  II  and  assigned  him  chambers  in  the 
Vatican,  with  maintenance  for  servants  befitting  a  cniiriicr  of 
rank.  In  addition  toother  beticitccs,  he  finally,  in  1 5 s,  bestowed 
on  him  the  iMshopric  of  Nocera.  Giovio  had  now  become  in  a 
special  sense  dependent  un  the  Medici.  He  wascaqdayed  by 
that  faadtjr  oa  teveral  missiciie  ai  adiBB  ha 
IppoHi*  to  Belnvw  aa  the  occaaioa  at  Chavlea  4 
and  Caterina  to  Marseilles  before  her  marriage  to  tha  1 
Orleaits.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1 517  be  attended  I 
in  his  flight  from  the  \'a'.icin.  While  cro&sir^;  the  bridge  which 
connected  ihc  palace  with  ibc  castle  of  b.  Angelo,  Giovio  threw 

his  mantle  evec  ika  pope^  ahoqidcn  to  aider  to  dtnaka  Hi 

master. 

In  ih''  » he  jiifTen  d  .i  •/'riott*  pecuniary'  and  literary  lorn,  if  we 
may  credit  his  own  statement.  Tbe  story  runs  ilut  he  deposited 
the  MS.  of  his  history,  together  with  njinc  siUir,  in  a  L«»  at  S. 
Maria  Sopra  Minerva  for  safety.  This  box  was  discovered  by  two 
anamaroB,  om  cm  wnom  seeaieo  cue  snvcr,  wane  me  euar«  aamev 
ffcncra.  haowii^  who  Qlevle  waa^  prefsnted  la  fceM  the  BeS&  for 
ransom.  Henna  was  se  caitlew,  liowevrr,  as  to  threw  away  the 
sheets  be  found  in  paper,  reserving  only  that  ponton  of  tbe  work 
which  was  transcribed  on  parchment.  This  he  nibsequenily  sr>1d 
to  Ciovo  in  exchange  for  a  bcniftcc  at  Cordova,  which  Clement  \  l  I. 
conceded  to  the  Spaniard.  Six  books  of  the  history  were  lo*(  m 
this  transaction.  Giovo  eoaumed  himtdf  with  indicating  their 
aubitance  in  a  summary.  PkHiaps  lie  was  not  unwilling  tbat  bis 
should  resemble  that  of  Li\'>',  even  in  it'  imperfection.  BaC 


*  See.  HMR  f  uUy.  Hamack.  If  Ml.  af  A«Ma,  v.  57. 
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mtfl  upon  the  whole  «t  thi«  atofv.   ApoMolo  Zeno  affirm* 

that  in  the  middle  cl  the  last  century  three  «>f  the  missing  book* 
lutiud  ujj  .iniorn;  fajiiily  p.t|»r!  in  tlir  jx)S'<i5ion  of  Count  Ciov. 
Bati.  Gioviu,  «ho  wrote  a  (uncgyricon  hi>ancc»tor.  It  i*  therefore 
not  improbable  (hat  Ciovia  pmiMRl  Ilia  huiory  iotact.  but  pre- 
lened  to  withhold  from  puUkation  thoae  portion*  which  mifiht 
luve  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  living  personi  of  importance. 
The  omiuiont  were  afterward*  made  goodTby  Curtio  Marincllo  in 
ibe  Italun  etfiiian,  published  at  Venice  in  1581.  But  whether 
MaiiMOo  was  Uw  aatbor  of  these  additions  is  not  luwwa. 

MitT  acment's tetb  Gbvio ioMad  Umetf  out «f  favottr  with 
lb*  Mxt  pope,  Pant  III.  Tbe  faOim  «f  Ut  cmmt  b  anally 
iKribed  to  the  irregularity  of  the  life  he  led  intkeHlcnry  society 
of  Rome.    We  mny  also  remember  that  Paul  IumI  special  causes 

foranimosity  ng.iiiisi  the  Mcdiri,  whose  servant  (;io\  io  had  boun. 
Despairing  of  a  i  ardinal's  hat,  Giovio  retired  to  his  villa  on  the 
hkc  of  CcjiiiM,  v^hcrc  he  spent  the  wealth  he  h.id  acquired  Irom 
donations  and  benefices  in  adoming  his  villa  with  curiosities, 
antiquities  and  pictum,  iiKluding  a  very  important  coUeciion 
of  poftraiu  of  famotit  Midicn  and  mco  of  kttcia.  aow  abaaat 
cMifcljf  dbpciMd.  lledkdapnisvfalttoFlM«MtiaiSS*> 

Ciofvio'sBifKtpBli»Dril«ntlK;rMforyo//fuOiMllM»iA«Mlh» 
iawHion  «r Clwrha  VIII.  to  tlK  year  IS47-  It  ww  dhMnl  iaw 
too  Bant,  conuining  altoacthcr  forty-live  books.  CM  these,  books 
v^ai.  o4  p»Tt  i.  were  said  by  him  to  have  been  lost  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  while  books  xix.-xxiv.  of  part  ii  .  v.h'u  h  ^hould  have  embraced 
the  pt  riod  from  the  death  Leo  (  i  ilie  y,iLk.  were  never  wrilltn. 
Ciovio  ftupplird  the  want  o(  the  latter  6ix  bouks  by  his  lives  oi  Leo, 
Adrian,  Alphonso  I.  of  Frrrara,  and  leveral  other  persofuicr*  of 
importance.  But  he  alleeed  that  the  hiitorv  of  that  period  was 
l«»  painful  to  be  written  in  full.  Hi*  first  published  work,  printed 
in  1534  at  Rome,  was  a  treatise  D*  ^stibtu  romanis.  Alter  his 
iciireniem  to  Como  he  produced  a  valuable  scrie-s  of  biographiei, 
eaiilkd  ffofis  ttronum  tUutirium.  They  commemorate  men  dis- 
linKuishcd  for  letters  and  arm«.  sclccied  from  all  periotln,  and  are 
said  to  have  btcn  wriiten  in  illustration  of  («jrtraiti  (olU-ctcd  Ijy  him 
lor  the  muieum  of  hi»  viUa  at  Como.  Besides  these  book*,  we  may 
mention  a  biotraphiral  history  of  the  ViscoiMi,  lords  of  MillR:  an 
cnty  on  motioe*  and  bad^;  a  dissertation  on  the  stale  of  Turkey : 
a  teffe  coUectioB  of  familiar  epistles:  to«thcr  with  descriptions  of 
Britain,  Muscovy,  the  Lake  of  Como  and  Ciovio's  own  villa.  The 
tilica  of  their  miaccllanHa  wiU  be  found  in  the  bibliogiapliical  aote 
'  ItetUaaitida. 


Giovio  preferred  Latin  in  the  composition  of  his  more  im- 
pt-.:t.iiit  works.  Though  contemporary  with  Machiavclli,  Quit i.i- 
ardini  and  Varchi,  he  adhered  to  humanistic  usages,  and  cared 
more  for  the  Laiinity  than  for  the  matter  of  his  histories.  His 
style  is  fluent  and  sonorous  rather  than  pointed  or  grave 
Partly  owing  to  the  rhetorical  defects  inherent  in  this  choice  of 
iMia,  Vben  Italian  had  gained  the  day,  but  more  to  his  own 
tuttraattioft^  and  ahaQow  character,  Giovio  takes  a  lower  rank 
m  hiitoriaD  than  tlie  btdk  aad  prcstifc  of  bb  trritinci  would 
Mem  to  warrant.  He  professed  kimaeU  a  flatterer  and  a  lam- 
poooer,  tvriiing  fulsome  culogic%  on  ttie  princes  who  paid  him 
well,  while  he  ignored  or  I  thr.^c  v.ho  proved  less  gener- 

ous. The  old  story  that  he  sai  J  fie  kepi  a  Ri»tdcn  and  an  iron 
pen,  to  use  according  as  people  paid  him,  condenses  the  truth  in 
epigram.  His  private  morals  were  of  a  dubious  eliaracler,  and 
as  a  writer  he  had  ibe  faults  of  the  elder  humar.ivi<i.  in  combina- 
tioa  with  that  literary  cynicism  which  reached  its  height  in 
Aretino,  and  therefore  his  histories  and  biographical  essays  are 
■01  to  be  Hicd  as  auiboritics,  without  corroboralfttn.  Yet 
Ciovio's  worics,  taken  in  their  entirety  and  with  proper  iCMfvip 
lion,  have  real  value.  To  the  student  of  Italy  they  yield  a  lively 
picture  of  the  manners  and  the  feeling  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  in  which  he  played  no  obscure  part.  They  abound 
in  vivid  sketches,  telling  anecdotes,  fugitive  comments,  which 
unite  a  certain  charm  of  autobiographical  romance  with  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  an  experienced  courtier.  A  flavour  of  person- 
ality makes  them  not  unpleasant  reading.  While  we  learn  to 
despite  «ad  miitrttst  tbe  man  In  Giovio,  we  appreciate  tbe  author. 
It  wouht  not  be  toe  far^Mcbed  tc  describe  uib  w  •  sort  of  i6tb- 
eentury  Horace  W.iljv^lf. 

BiBLWCRAKHV.— The  sources  of  Giovio'*  biographv  arc:  his  own 
works;  Tiiaboacbi's  Huiofy^  llatkm  J^nahMilJMmjtCtMflMy  »/ 
jilMlriMf  /tefwa  Fmrnakt :  and  Claw.  Ban.  Glow's  UmM  lUuitn 
iHU  4wun  Cmmm*.  Modma  (I7l4):  C*co|in.  in  hbMIr  tesrrm- 
Mi  PsMriawfWMte  (Venice,  mydt^ngeaaNstaf  Gtewio'awwhih 


from  which  tbe  following  notiec*  are  extracted:  I.  Works  in  Latin: 

(1)  PaiJi  Jatii  kislnriarum  sui  t€f»f>orii,  ttb  anno  I  ad  an.  IS4/ 
(Florence  1550-1  S5-'),  the  same  translated  into  Italian  by  L.  Domcni- 
chi,  and  &rst  published  at  Florence  (l5Si)>  aitcrwards  at  Vcnioe; 
(a)  LtonitX.,iia4hani  VI.,Pomptii  Cttumnae  Card.,  vitat  (Florrno^ 
i$48).  translated  by  Domcnichi  (Fkmnce,  1549):  (3)  VtMe  XiJ, 
tuttomU»m  iit4i«U*i principtm  (Pari*,  1549).  translated  by  Domc- 
nichi (Venice,  1549):  Vm  ^iiHat  dSriu.  ivti$  (Rome,  1549). 
translated  by  Domenichi  (Florence.  1549):  (S)  ^'>'<>  F'-  F"d.  Oaixili 
(Hurence,  IS49).  translated  by  Domenichi  (ibid.  1551);  (6)  Vila 
mojni  Constsin  (ibid.  1549).  transbted  by  Domenichi  (ibid.  I550); 
(7)  Alfonii  AtfUer.ii,  4c.  (ibid.  1550),  Italian  translation  by  Giov. 
Batt.  Celli  (Florence,  1 553) ;  (B)  Etonta  tiroritm  Mlua  virtutt  iUustrium 

 'yr  -  - 

46)  (ineie  arc  tiiorrai: 
translated  by  IlippolitoOrioof  Fcrrara  (Florence,  155?):  (10)  Liixllut 
de  tegalwne  Bauiii  SJatni  printipis  Mostpvtae  (Rome,  1525);  (11) 
Peicnpho  Lani  Lacuf  (Venice.  1559);  (I?)  Descriptio  Brilanntat.  &c. 
(\  eniie,  l.S4>i);  (13)  Pf  findbut  riimanu  (Rome,  15^4):  (I4)  Dacrib- 
iioiuigiu>lguoi*xianirtiionumaiqiuloteriim{ii».»ti,i$Ti).  2.  Woras 
in  Italian:  (t)  Duhp  ittk  tmprtu  milUari  tt  amcrose  (Rooicw 
1 555)  t  ('i  CmwMmtdU eou dei  Tiinki  (Venice,  1 54 > ) ;  (3)  Lttten 
tofian  (Venice.  isAo).  Some  minor  woilcs  and  mimeroua  rvarlnta 
of  tlwee  cited  have  been  omitted  from  this  Km;  and  it  shoulo  also 
wntioocd  that  some  of  the  lives  with  additional  matter,  are 
iacltwed  in  the  Vilae  illustnum  tirontm  (Basel,  iji;'  )     (J  A  S.) 

The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  Ciiivio  5  works  that  of 
Basel  (1678).  For  his  life  see  Giuseppe  Sane-ii,  "Alcuni  o«.K-r\ari[joio 
rwiiric  imono  a  tre  atorici  minon  del  cinqucccnto — Gio\'io:  Neil^ 
Sefw"(ki4i«tiiisJlsrMOfislfaii*.athseiic»iVoUiHi^  JhlOMs, 
ii  ritntti  ttmpcUo  ma  Pad*  Cioifio  (ibid.,  vol.  six.). 
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iSMklnnslated  by  Domenichi  ( ibid.  1 554) ;  (9)  £fofio  datonm 
nr»nm,tit.  (Venice,  1546)  (these  arc  bipipraphicsof  men  of  letters), 


Sui  m 

JOWETT.  BENJAMIN  (i:5i7-iP';j).  English  scholar  and 
theologian,  master  of  B.1II10I  CoUigc,  ().xfQrd,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bcrwcU  on  the  15th  of  .Apnl  li^i;.  JIis  father  was  one  of  a 
Yorkshire  family  who,  for  three  generations,  bad  been  supporters 
of  tbe  Evangelical  niovenieat  in  Uie  Church  of  Englaiid.  His 
nolhcr  was  a  LaaglMme,  in  aooae  way  related  to  tbe  poet  and 
tramlator  of  Plutarch.  At  twelve  Uw  boy  was  ptaced  ea  tbe 
fouiiditiM«f  StPtel^ScboolUbcBteSt  Pkiil1iClMfdiyiid),«Bd 
in  bis  BlMttcendl  year  be  obtained  an  t^ien  adieiluihlp  at  BallidL 
In  1838  he  gained  a  fellowship,  and  graduated  with  first  class 
honours  in  1839.  Drought  up  amongst  pious  Evangehcals,  he 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  height  of  the  Tractarian  movemciu,  and 
through  the  friendship  of  W.  G,  Ward  was  drawn  for  a  time  in 
the  direction  of  High  Anglicanibm;  but  a  stronger  and  nioto 
lasting  influence  was  that  of  the  Arnold  school,  represcnicd  by 
A.  r.  Stanley.  Jowell  was  thus  led  to  coaceatrate  bis  attention 
on  tbaokor*  aad  in  the  mxtmm  of  1S4S  aad  >&i^  west  io 
GcmMiqrwitb  Stanley,  htbecuwaae«|Kft)>deat<i  Genua 
critidan  aad  qieculatioa.  Amonpf  the  writings  of  that  period 
he  was  most  impressed  l>y  those  of  P.  C.  Baur.  But  he  never 
ceased  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  his  work  oB 
St  Paul,  whiih  appeared  in  1855,  was  the  result  of  muth  original 
rtlleclion  and  inquiry.  He  wasappointed  to  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  had  been  a  tutor  of  Balliol 
and  a  clergyman  since  1841,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  tuition  with  unexampled  zeal.  His  pupils  became  his  friends 
for  life.  He  discerned  their  capabilities,  studied  Ihcir  characteis* 
and  sought  to  remedy  their  delects  by  Irsnk  aad  searching 
criticisnk  UkeaaotberSocnteSthetMi^tlbeaitoluMMVtbeau 
selves,  repressing  vanity,  encouraging  the  despondent,  aad 
attaching  all  alike  by  his  unobtrtisive  sympathy.  This  work 
gr,nJii.ol>  niade  a  strong  impression,  and  tliose  who  cared  for 
Uxlord  txgan  to  speak  of  him  "  the  great  tutor."  As  early 
as  i8j9  Staidcy  had  joined  u;ih  Tait,  the  future  an  libiihop,  in 
advocating  certain  university  reforms.  From  1S46  onwards 
Joweit  threw  himself  into  this  movement,  which  in  1848  became 
general  amongst  the  younger  and  more  ibougbtlul  (cUows,  unUl 
it  took  effect  in  tbe  commission  of  1850  and  tbe  act  of  i8$4. 
Another  educatkina]  reform,  the  ^peaing  of  tbe  Indian  didl 
service  to  OMnpeiition,  took  place  at  tbe  sane  time,  aad  Jowett 
was  one  of  the  commis.sion.  He  had  two  brothers  who  served 
and  died  in  India,  and  he  never  ceased  to  take  a  deep  and  (>ractical 
interest  in  Indian  aflairs.  A  great  disappoinlmcnt,  his  repulse 
fur  the  mastership  of  Balliol,  also  in  1S54,  appears  to  have  roused 
him  into  the  completion  of  his  book  on  Tht  EpUtlet  of  Si  Paul. 
This  work,  described  by  one  of  bis  friends  as"  a  mirackot  bold- 
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awakened  millll  Uu  a  storm  of  theolosical  prejudice,  which 
followed  him  mm  «r  lew  through  life.  Iitttead  «f  yieldiqg  to 
tUi.  ho  joiaad  with  BcMy  BiiitMW  WImb  and  SawIumI 
WaUanw,  who  had  horn  aimiMr  aUaehcd,  hi  the  pndwtion 
of  the  volume  known  as  Essays  mi  Ketitm.  This  appeared  in 
I'^6o  r.nd  gave  rise  to  a  strange  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  Jowcll's 
loyalty  to  those  who  were  prosecuted  on  thii  account  was  no  less 
characteristic  than  his  persistent  iilcncc  while  the  augmentation 
of  his  salary  as  Greek  professor  was  \%-ithhcld.  This  petty  perse- 
cution was  continued  until  1865,  when  E.  A.  Freeman  and  Charles 
Elton  discovered  by  historical  research  that  a  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  professorship  had  oecumd,  and  Christ  Church 
tailed  tbt  cndownwai  (ran  £40  a  year  to  £900.  Meanwhile 
Jowculi  taflmaca  at  Oifoid  had  steadily  lacreasod.  It  culmi- 
luted  in  1864,  when  the  country  dtxgy,  provoked  by  the  final 
acquittal  of  the  estayists,  bad  voted  in  convocation  against  the 
Cttdowmcnt  of  the  Creek  chair.  Jowctl's  pupils,  who  were  now 
drawn  from  the  university  at  large,  supported  him  with  the 
enthusiasm  wIk' !i  >  uung  men  feel  for  the  victim  of  injustice. 
In  the  midst  of  other  labours  Jowetl  had  been  quietly  exerting 
his  influence  so  as  to  conciliate  all  shades  of  liberal  opinion,  and 
being  them  to  bear  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Ihcoloigical  tc»t, 
which  was  tlQl  raqdRd  for  the  M. A.  and  other  dcgiaca^  and  for 
wdwwity aad  calliit  oflicei.  HeipokeataainiMtUiitMeetiac 
upon  thif  qticatloa  te  Lendea  en  the  toth  of  June  1864,  which  bid 
tbe  ground  for  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1871.  In  connexion 
with  the  Greek  professorship  Jowett  had  undertaken  a  work 
on  Plato  which  prcw  into  a  complete  translation  of  the  Dialoiuts, 
with  introductory  essays.  At  this  he  lLilK)urc<l  in  vacation  time 
for  at  least  ten  years.  But  his  intere^l  it>  llieolopy  M.kI  not 
abated,  and  his  thoughts  found  an  outlet  in  occasional  preaching. 
The  anivenity  pulpit,  indeed,  was  closed  to  him,  but  Mrvcral 
congregations  in  London  delighted  in  his  sermons,  and  from  1 866 
until  tbe  year  of  his  death  he  preached  annually  in  Westminster 
AbhcytWhefvStankyhadhacaawdeaiibiiMj.  ThmYolames 
of  fdected  MffmoM  hare  bwn  ptAndwd  ifnee  his  death.  The 
year?  1865-1870  were  occupied  with  assiduous  l.ibctur.  Amongst 
his  pupils  at  Ballid  were  men  destined  to  high  positions  in  the 
state,  whose  parents  had  thus  shown  their  confidence  in  the 
supposed  heretic,  and  gratitiidc  on  this  account  was  added  to 
other  motives  for  his  unspLiniiK  olTorls  in  luitin!).  In  i8;o,  by 
an  arrangement  wtiich  he  attributed  to  his  friend  Kubcri  Lowe, 
afterwards  Lord  SherbMMba  (at  that  time  a  member  of  Glad- 
stone's ndBiatiy),Scottwaa|Moaiotcd  lotbadoaiMiy  of  Kochcsur 
andjewctttvaadfclad  to  tlw  vacant  mastai^  by  tha  Mbm 
of  Balliol.  From  the  vanuge-(p«and  fli  drii  l0Bf«l«atad 
position  the  Ptalo  was  published  in  1871.  It  had  a  great  and 
well  deserved  succcss.  While  scholars  criticized  particular 
render-nps  (and  there  were  many  small  errors  to  be  removed  in 
suLoe  jiient  editions),  it  was  generally  agreed  that  ha  had  Suc- 
ceeded in  making  Plato  an  English  classic. 

If  ever  there  was  a  beneficent  despotism,  it  was  Jowettll  rule 
as  maaler.  Since  1866  his  authority  in  Balliol  had  been  really 
paramoant,snd  various  reforms  in  coflege  bsd  been  due  to  his 
initiative.  The  opposing  aaiaoriiy  were  now  powerless,  and  the 
younger  fdlowt  snio  had  been  his  pupils  were  mote  Indincd  to 
follow  him  than  others  would  have  been.  There  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  his  firm  and  reasonable  will.  He  still 
knew  the  undergraduates  individually,  and  wauhed  their  pro- 
gress with  a  vigilant  eye.  His  influence  in  the  university  was 
lets  a<.surrd.  The  pulpit  of  St  Mary's  was  no  longer  closed  to 
Um,  but  the  succcss  of  Balliol  in  the  schools  gave  rise  to  je.ilousy 
in  other  eolteieib oM  pcejudlces  did  not  suddenly  give  way; 
whilea  new  wavewent  fa  favotirot "  the  eadownent  of  research  " 
ran  eountcr  to  his  immediate  purposes  MeanwhBe.  tbe  tutor- 
ships  in  other  concget,  and  some  of  the  headships  also,  were  being 
filled  with  Batliol  men,  and  Jowett^  fonner  pupils  were  promi- 
nent in  both  houNC^  nf  parliament  and  at  the  bar.  He  continued 
the  practice,  whiih  he  hni  commenced  in  1848,  of  taking  with 
Um  a  small  p.irty  nf  underRraduales  in  vacation  time,  .ind  «orli- 
ing  with  them  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  at  Askrigg  in  | 
Weasleydalcort^iaimdBfidfriorlaleratWMtMalveni.  Thai 


new  hall  (1876),  the  organ  there,  entirely  lus  gift  (1885),  and  tha 
cricket  gmuMt  (1889),  remain  as  cxtwnal  moauments  of  the 
amstcr'^B  activity.  Kcithsr  iMishwss  aer  the  naay  dafana  of 
friendship  interrupted  lilccaiy  wotfc.  The  six  or  seven  wo^ 

of  the  long  vacation,  during  which  he  had  pupils  with  him,  were 

mainly  employed  in  writing.  The  translatiiin  of  Aristotle's 
Polilics,  the  revision  of  I'lato,  and,  above  all,  the  translation  of 
Thucydidcs  many  times  revised,  occupied  several  years.  'l>e 
edition  of  the  RtpuUu,  undertaken  in  1856,  remained  unfinished, 
but  was  continued  with  the  help  of  Professor  Lewis  Campbell. 
Other  literary  schemes  of  larger  scope  and  deeper  interest  were 
long  in  contemplation,  but  were  not  destined  to  take  eflecl — an 
Essay  on  Ike  Ridipom  Ikt  W«rU,  a  CmmaUoff  m  Ik*  CupHt, 
a  Lift  tf  Ckritt,  a  ¥oliuae  «o  Jf«r«l  tit€t.  Such  plans  «ct« 
fniatrated,  not  only  by  Ms  practical  avocations,  but  by  hb 
determination  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  and  the  fastidious 
self  ciiticism  which  it  took  so  long  m  satisfy.  The  book  OB 
Morals  niixht,  however,  have  been  wntten  but  for  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  vice  chancellorship,  v.hiLh  he  was  iiiduicJ  to 
accept  in  1SS2,  by  the  hope,  only  partially  fulhllcd,  of  s<.curing 
many  improvements  for  the  university.  The  vice-chancellor 
was  ex  tififio  a  delegate  of  tbe  press,  where  he  hoped  to  effect 
much;  and  a  plan  for  draining  the  Thames  Valley,  which  he  had 
BOW  the  power  of  initiating,  was  one  OB  which  hisnladhaddwdt 
for  many  yean.  Tlie  cxhinnting  labours  of  the  vice<hancdlor- 
ship  were  followed  by  an  illness  (1887);  and  after  this  he  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  producing  any  great  original  writing.  His 
literary  industry  was  thentefurth  coriiiiietl  Il>  his  commentary 
on  the  Rtpuhlic  of  i'lato,  and  "vomr  e>says  on  Ari.,lolli:  v  hit  h  were 
to  have  formed  a  companion  volun-.c  to  the  trai;-i.iiii  n  ut  the 
Politics.  The  essays  which  should  have  accompr>niri|  ilic  traju- 
lation  of  Thucydidcs  were  never  written.  Jowi  f,  !,o  never 
married,  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1893.  llie  funeral  waa  ena 
of  the  most  impressive  ever  seen  in  Oafoid.  The  pall*hcaKfi 
were  aeven  heads  of  coUagcs  and  the  pKwost  of  Eton,  all  old 
pupils^ 

Theologian,  tutor,  university  reformer,  a  great  master  of  a 
college,  Jowctt's  best  claim  to  the  rcmcmbranrc  of  succeeding 
gencratioiks  was  his  greatiitii  as  a  inoral  teacher.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  Englishmen  of  the  day  were  his  pupils  and  owed 
much  of  what  they  were  to  his  precept  and  example,  his  pene- 
trative sympathy,  his  insistent  criticism,  and  his  unwearying 
friendship.  Seldom  have  ideal  aims  been  so  steadily  pursued 
with  so  clear  a  recognition  of  practical  limitations.  Jowclt% 
tlieoki^  work  was  transitional,  and  jret  has  an  dement  of 
permanence.  As  has  been  said  of  another  thinker,  he  was  "  one 
of  those  deeply  religious  men  who,  when  crude  theological 
notions  arc  beinp;  revi -ed  and  called  inqucslion  seek  to  put  new 
life  into  theology  by  wider  and  more  humane  ideas."  In  carl'cr 
life  he  had  been  a  zealous  s'.udcr.i  of  Kant  and  Hcgcl,  and  to  ilie 
end  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  philosophic  spirit;  but  he 
had  little  confidence  in  metaphysical  systems,  and  suuf;hi  rather 
to  translate  philosophy  i"to  the  wisdom  of  life.  As  a  classical 
Kholar,  his  scorn  of  littlenesses  someiimes  led  him  into  tbe 
neglect  of  anMMliae,  but  he  had  the  higher  merit  of  interpreting 
ideas.  Hn  place  in  literature  rests  realty  on  the  essays  in  Ids 
Plato.  When  their  merits  arc  fully  recognized,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  worth,  as  a  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  extends  far 
beyond  his  own  generation. 

Sec  Tht  Lilt  and  Ltlltn  of  Benjamiu  JowttI,  by  E.  A.  AliT>ott  and 
I.e.us  Campbell  (iSyy):  Bniiamm  /hmM,  byUoncl  Toiien^acha 
(i*)5).  (L.C.) 

JOYEUSE.  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Ardkhr,  France, 
situated  on  tbe  Baume,  a  tiibutaiy  of  the  Ardtehe,  is  historically 
important  aa  having  been  the  seat  of  a  noble  Tnadt  fssnily 
%vhich  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  lordship  of  Joycuse  came, 
in  the  13th  century,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ch&teau- 
neuf-Randon,  and  was  made  into  a  viscouniship  in  145;. 
Guillaume,  viscount  of  Joycuse,  was  l)i«.hop  of  .Met,  but  after- 
wards left  the  ehureh.  and  lucimc  a  marshal  of  France;  he  died 
in  ISO'.  His  eldest  son  Anne  de  Joyeuse  (1561-1587).  was  ooa 
af  the  favawiica  of  Hemy  III.  «f  Fianca.  who  cnated  Mas  dnh* 
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and  peer  (1581),  adminl  »{  France  (158)),  and  govrtnor  of 
Nonnandjr  (i$86),  and  mained  him  to  Marguerite  de  Lorraine- 
VaadteOBt.  youiiger  tiittr  «i  tb«  queen.  He  gained  wveral 
•uctaM  ■piiHt  the  H<ggnt»  tat  was  recalled  by  court 
htrigim  M  ta  inopport—t  omomm*  ud  wkca  be  audicd  ai 
wtaad  daw  MRtait  Hcny  of  Navmelw  i*m  defeated  and 
lulled  at  Coutras.  Guillaiune  had  three  other  10ns:  Francois 
de  Joyeuie  (d.  161 5),  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
Toulouse  and  Rouen,  who  brought  about  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  IV  with  the  pope;  Henri,  count  of  Bouchage,  and 
later  duke  of  Joycusc,  who  (xnl  entered  tiManBy.  then  became  a 
Capuchin  under  the  name  of  Pire  Ange,  left  the  church  and 
bccamr  a  marshal  of  France,  and  finally  re^tered  the  church, 
dying  in  1608;  Antoine  SdpiOB,  grand  prior  of  Toulouse  in  the 
aidarflf  tbe  knights  of  Malta,  wh>  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
lay,  and  died  in  the  retreat  of  VjDaauir  (159a).  Ucniiette 
Oatmrina  da  Joyrae,  daughter  at  Rniri,  married  In  vAii 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  she  brought  the 
duchy  of  Joyeuse.  On  the  death  of  her  grcal-grandson, 
Francois  Joseph  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  in  1675,  without 
issue,  the  duchy  of  Joyeuse  was  declared  extinct,  but  it 
w.\s  revived  la  1714,  Ib  fivaar  at  Laoie  de  Mdun,  prince  of 
tpiaoy.  (M.  P.») 

JUTBU8B  Bmtte,  a  famous  charter  of  liberty  granted  to 

Brjhant  hy  DuV;c  John  III.  in  i  ^s  i.  John  summoned  the  tc- 
pnscr.la'.ivLs  uf  llit  citiesof  the  iluchy  to  Louvain  to  announce  to 
the  m  the  marriage  of  his  dauKhtcr  and  hcircs«  Jeanne  of  Brabant 
to  Wcnccslaus  duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  he  ofTcrcd  them  liberal 
concessions  in  order  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  change  of 
dynasty.  John  111.  died  in  1355,  and  Wcoceslaus  and  Jcaxme 
on  the  occasion  of  their  state  entry  into  Brussels  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  all  the  piovisiou  of  tbe  charter,  which  had  been 
drawn  iq>.  From  the  eceasion  on  whkh  it  was  fint  pradaliBed 
this  charter  has  since  been  known  in  history  as  La  Jayetat  Enlrte, 
By  this  document  the  dukes  of  Brabant  undertook  to  maintain 
the  inicgrily  of  the  duchy,  and  not  to  w  .igt-  w.ir,  make  treaties, 
or  imjjosc  taxes  without  the  consent  of  thi  ir  ? ubjc.  ts.  as  repre- 
sented by  the  municipalities.  All  members  of  the  duke's  council 
»crc  to  be  native-born  Brabanlcrs.  This  charter  became  the 
model  for  other  provinces  and  the  bulwark  of  the  hberties  of  the 
Netherlands.  Its  provisions  were  modified  from  time  to  time, 
bat  remained  practically  unchanged  {rom  the ni|n  ol  Charles  V. 
aonnida.  The  Ol-adraed  attanpA  of  the  enpcnr  Joseph  II. 
bi  U>  icfenring  led  to  abfOgate  the  Svfom  ExOrU  caused  a 
revolt  In  Brabant,  before  which  he  had  to  yield. 

Set^^wSiifXthiJvynutntrU.outonititiUion  Brabatiionne  (1863}. 

lUtM  nUUamZ  UUMM,  a  smaU  group  in  tbe  South 
Vadie  Oacaa*  brtwcea  33*  and  34*  S.,  80*      belamlnt  to 

Chile  and  Induded  tn  the  province  of  Valparabo.  Tbanain 

island  is  called  Mas  ~  Ti(rra  (Span,  "more  to  l.ind")  ta  dis* 
tinguisb  It  from  a  smaller  island,  Mtis-a-Furrij  ("  more tO sea"), 
100  m.  farther  west.  Off  the  S.W.  of  Mas-a-Tierra  lies  the  islet 
of  Santa  Claia.  The  aspect  of  Mas  a-Tierra  is  beautiful;  only 
13  m.  in  length  by  4  in  width,  it  consists  of  a  ;cries  of  precipi- 
tous rocks  rudely  piled  into  irregular  blocks  and  pinnadcit,  .ind 
>|f*lPy  contrasting  with  a  rich  vegetation.  The  highest  of 
tfeoe^  JSS5  ft.,  is  called,  from  ha  massive  form,  £1  Yunquc 
(kfee  anvO).  llie  rocks  aia  vokanlc.  Citnibeflaad  Bay  oa  the 
north  side  b  the  only  fair  aBcheiafe,  and  even  there,  from  the 
great  depth  of  water,  there  ts  tone  ride.  A  wide  va  Ucy  collecting 
streams  from  several  of  the  ravirr^  cn  the  north  side  of  the 
Island  opens  into  Cumberland  Bay,  ;ir.d  is  partially  enclosed  and 
cultivated.   The  inliabitants  number  only  some  twenty. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Juan  Fernandcx  are  in  most  mpccli 
Chilean.  There  arc  few  trees  on  tbe  ii>ljnd,  for  most  of  the  v.ilual  lc 
indiRnou*  trees  have  been  practically  exierminatrd,  such  as  the 
■anaitlwood.  whkh  the  earlier  navigator*  found  one  of  the  mott 
valuable  products  of  the  island.  Ferns  are  prominent  amonK  the 
flora,  about  one-third  of  which  consitts  of  endemic  species.  There 
are  no  indiKtnoua  land  mammals.  Pin  and  goats,  however,  with 
cattle,  horie*.  nsws  Slid  dogfc  have  bacawifoduccd.  have  multipUed, 
aMtincoasiUeraUeauiateifaawild.  Bee  atrphaate  and  fat  eeale 
KV  ja 
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were  formerly  plentiful.  Of  birds,  a  tyrant  and  a  humming-bird 
(EiuUpkmmus  t«mami*nsii)  are  peculiar  to  the  irooPk  while  another 
hummuw  bird  (£.  fnUnlu),  a  thndu  and  aaoM  b&da  of  prey  also 
occuriaChile.  E.  ftruammm  has  the  peadtarity  that  the  auJe  iaof 
a  bright  cinnamon  colour,  while  the  lenale  Is  giecn.  Both  ecaea 
are  green  in  E.  tattrHes. 

Juan  Fernandez  was  discovered  by  a  Spanish  pilot  of  that 
name  in  is43>  f eraaadea  obtained  fran  tbe  Spanish  aaven* 
meat  a  gnat  at  dwUaadi^  when  beioidedforaoaMtiaM, 
stocUm  tbem  with  foats  and  pigs.  He  soon,  however,  appears 
to  have  abandoned  his  possessions,  which  were  afterwards  for 
many  years  only  visited  occasionally  hy  fishermen  from  the 
coasts  of  Chile  and  Teru.  In  1616  Jacob  Ic  M.-\ire  and  Willcm 
Cornells  Schoutcn  called  a(  Ju.in  I  1  rn.Tmlcz  f  nr  water  and  fresh 
provisions.  Pigs  and  goats  were  then  abundant  on  the  islands. 
In  February  1700  Dampler  called  .-.t  Juan  Fernandez  and 
while  there  Captain  Straddling  of  the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  gaQcy 
quarrelled  with  his  men,  forty-two  of  whom  deserted  but  were 
alurwarda  taken  on  board  by  Danpier;  five  seamen,  however, 
remained  an  abate.  Other  paitka  had  previously  colonised  the 
islands  but  none  had  remained  permanently.  In  October  1704 
the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  returned  and  fonnd  two  of  these  men,  the 
others  having;  been  apparently  captured  by  the  French.  On  this 
occasion  Straddling  quarrelled  with  .Mcxandcr  Selkirk  (q.t), 
who,  at  his  own  request,  became  the  island's  most  famous 
colonist,  for  his  adventures  are  commonly  believed  to  have 
inspired  Daniel  Defoe's  Kobinstm  Crusoe.  Among  later  visits, 
that  of  Commodore  Anson,  in  the  "  Centurion  "  (June  1741) 
led,  on  his  return  home,  to  a  proposal  to  form  an  Knglish  settle- 
ment on  Juan  Fenaadex;  but  tlie  Spaniards,  hearing  that  Uie 
aiatMr  had  been  OMOtad  ia  BBf^ad,  |a»a  otders  to  occupy 
tbe  idaad,  and  It  waa  dutbaaad  aeeorfiagly  in  1750.  Philip 
Carteret  first  observed  this  Settfrawnt  in  May  1767,  and  on  ac> 
count  of  the  ho?.tility  of  the  SpanLird*;  preferred  to  put  in  at  Mas- 
a-Fucra.  .-^fter  the  cstabliihment  of  the  independence  of  Chile 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Juan  Fernandez  passed 
into  the  possession  of  that  country.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
b4.'[cre  i>^4o  Mas-a-Tkcm  waa  «Kd  OS  a  ttata  piisoo  hy  the 

Chilean  government. 

JUAN6S  (Fatuas,  literally  "  icaf-wcarers  "),  a  jungle  tribe  of 
Oriasa,  India.  They  are  fonad  in  only  two  of  the  tributary 
statca,  Dbcakanal  and  KcoRi^nr,  most  of  them  hi  the  latter. 
They  are  estimated  tO  aBMOBft  fal  all  to  about  lo,eee^  Their 
la  nguage  belongs  to  the  Munda  hmily.  They  have  no  tradltlotia 
which  connect  them  with  any  other  r.icc,  and  they  repudiate  all 
cotinexion  with  the  Hos  or  the  Santals,  declaring  themselves  the 
aborigines.  They  say  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe  is  the 
Gonasika.  In  manners  they  arc  among  the  most  primitive  people 
of  the  world,  representing  the  Stone  age  in  our  own  day.  They 
do  not  till  the  land,  but  live  on  the  game  they  kill  or  on  snakes 
an  t  veiadB.  Their  huts  measure  about  6  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  very 
low  doorways.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  father  and  alt  Uie  females  of  a  family 
huddle  together;  the  Moond  is  naed  at  a  itore-room.  Tbe  boyt 
have  a  separate  hut  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  village,  which  servca 
as  a  guest-house  and  general  assembly  place  where  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  village  arc  kept.  Physically  they  are  small 
and  weak-looking,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  flat  faces, 
broad  noses  with  wide  nostril?,  hrpe  mouths  and  thick  lips, 
the  hair  coarse  and  frirzlw  The  v..  men  until  recently  wore 
nothing  but  girdles  of  leaves,  the  men,  a  diminutive  bandage 
of  cloth.  The  Juangs  declare  that  the  rivcrgoddcss,  emerging  for 
tbe  first  time  from  tbe  Gonasika  rock,  siupi^ed  a  party  of  naked 
Juangs  dandnf,  and  ordeied  then  to  wear  leavci»  with  the 
threat  that  they  should  dk  if  tbcy  ever  gave  up  the  eoatom. 
The  Juangs'  weapons  af«  the  bow  and  arrow  and  a  primitive 
sling  made  entirely  of  cord.  Their  religion  is  a  vague  belief  III 
forest  spirits.  They  offer  fowls  to  the  sun  when  in  trouble  and 
to  the  earth  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  Polygamy  is  tare.  Tliey 
burn  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  any  running  stream. 
The  most  sacred  oatbi  a  Jnanf  can  take  are  thoK  00  aa  ant-hill 
or  a  tiger-skin. 

Sn  E  W.  Dahoa,  DmiptiH  S/lntdm^iiVi  (i*74> 
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iUAH  MAMUEL.  DOH  (i  182-1340),  inflate  of  Castile,  son  of 

the  iof&nte  Don  ^Ianucl  and  BraUix  of  Savoy,  and  grandson  of 
St  Ferdinand,  was  born  at  Escalona  on  the  slh  of  May  uSi. 
His  (aiher  died  in  i:S4,  and  (he  young  prince  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  hia  cousin,  Sancho  IV.,  with  whom  his  preco- 
cious ability  made  him  a  favourite.  In  1 194  he  was  appointed 
tddantodo  of  Murcia  and  in  his  fourtecoth  year  served  against 
tke  Moors  at  Granada.  In  1304  be  was  entrusted  by  the  queen- 
BwUw,  Dote  Maria  de  Molina,  to  floadyct  poUlial  MCBtialions 
irith  JamcalLof  ArafOBMbdMllonKrtoa,  Fodfund  IV^ 
then  under  age.  His  diplomacy  was  saooeaafol  and  his  marriafs 
to  James  II.'s  daughter,  Ctmstantina,  added  to  lys  prestige. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  of  the  regents  wbogoverncd 
in  the  name  of  AlphonKi  XI.,  Don  Juan  ^lanuel  acted  as  guardian 
of  the  king  who  wa.'i  proclaimed  of  age  in  1  j:s-  His  ambiliovis 
design  of  continuing  to  exercise  the  royal  power  was  defeated  by 
Alpbonso  XI.,  who  married  the  cx-regcnt's  daughter  Constanza, 
aitd  removed  his  father-in-law  from  the  scene  by  nominating  him 
adtLinltido  mayor  dt  la  fronUra.  Alphonso  XL's  repudiation 
of  CTntTfir*,  whom  he  inpriiOBad  at  Toco«  drove  Don  Juan 
Hamd  late  a|»|writioa,  and  a  long  period  d  dvil  «ar  fdlcmed. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  Constantina  in  t  jsy,  Dw  |«ui  MawMl 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Dofla  Waiica de la  Citda; 
he  secured  the  5  pEX)rt  of  Juan  Nuftca,  alftra  of  Castile,  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  him  and  Mana,  daughter  of  Don 
Juan  el  Tuerto;  he  won  over  Portugal  by  promising  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  the  cx-fjucen  Constanza,  to  the  mfatitc  of  that 
kinjs.lom,  a:id  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Mahomti  III. 
of  Granada.  This  formidable  coalition  compelled  Alphonso  XI. 
to  sue  for  terms,  which  he  accepted  in  1338  without  any 
larioHS  intention  of  complying  with  them;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  release  DoAa  Consunsa.  War  speedily  broke  out 
tMw»  and  Jailed  UU  1191  when  Mphoaao  XL  invited  Jvaa 
MawMl  and  Juaa  Nvflea  to  a  faaaqoet  at  VMIahnnihfaha  «fth 
the  iMcalion,  it  was  believed,  of  assassinating  them;  the  plot 
ll^edt  and  Don  Juan  Manuel  joined  forces  with  Peter  IV.  of 
AcaCDB.  He  \\as  besieged  by  Alphonso  XI.  at  Carci-Nu&es, 
whence  he  escaped  on  the  joth  of  July  1336,  ilcd  into  exile, 
and  Ikcpt  the  rebellion  alive  till  1338,  when  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king.  He  proved  bis  loyally  by  serving  in  further 
expeditions  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  AfriOt  ttd  died 
a  tranquil  death  in  the  first  half  of  IM9> 

Distinguished  as  an  astute  p"'''Hn",  Don  Juan  Maaud  is 
ao  author  «f  the  hifhcat  fminmicr,  Mk^  conaideriag  the  cir- 
aimitaiicwomntofBiy  life,  Ma  ^nfiimiiiiiwiiii  m  is  leraarfcablc. 
The  IMn  4$  Jet  tabm,  a  treatise  called  fagcAs*  4*  Cuerra  and 
the  Liirt  i$  eaiUans,  a  collection  of  vcises,  were  compo&cd 
between  13JO  and  1327;  hui  they  have  disappeared  together 
with  the  Libra  de  la  Ci^buiUrU  (vxrutcn  duiuig  the  winter  of  13*6, 
and  the  AVj;i'jj  iomo  se  dcbe  Iraiar,  a  metrical  treatise  aligned  to 
1318-1334.  Of  his  surviving  writings,  Juan  Manuel's  Crinica 
abrceiiidii  was  compiled  between  1319  and  1315,  while  the  Libra 
de  Lt  coxa  must  have  been  written  between  xjao  and  tjS9i  and 
duriijg  this  period  «f  nine  years  the  CrMu  i»  S^^illa,  tha 
Cri»ka  ccmflida,  and  the  Tratado  ubn  lot  «mat  were  pro* 
dttced.  The  Liir0  i4  eckctUro  d  dd  ttatdm  was  fiaiabed  before 
the  od  «f  iji6i  tho  fint  book  of  the  tAm  it  Im  ailedM  was 
inlihed  on  the  sind  of  May  1330,  whOe  the  weood  was  begun 
five  days  later;  the  first  book  of  Ei  Conde  Ltuanor  was  written  in 
1318,  the  second  in  1330,  and  the  fourth  is  dated  ulh  of  June 
1335.  We  arc  un.iLIc  to  assign  to  any  pretlic  dale  l!ic  devout 
Traclado  on  the  \irgin,  dcdiciled  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Pefiaficl,  to  which  Don  Juan  Manuel  bequeathed  his  nunu- 
scripts;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Libra  dt  las  fraUet 
prtdicadores  is  slightly  later  than  the  Libra  dt  lot  tttados;  that 
the  Ittrtf  dt  lot  tastitot  (left  unfinished,  and  theidoie  knows  by 
tlK  ahtfaatlva  title  of  Libra  ittfinHo)  waa  wifttoi  aot  later 
thaa  tiu,  and  that  the  treatise  Dt  ki  wumrat  d$  amir  was 
composed  between  1334  and  1337. 

The  historical  sumnurics,  pious  dissertations  and  miscel- 
laneous writings  are  of  secondary  interest.  The  Libra  dd  eabai- 
|fr»  «  dif  aiMd^f  la  wi  aaoihar  riaaoi  it  li  w  doubc  avnnicd  by 


Lull*s£a»«rftf  «rdkd(oeidfarta.bat  tlMpofatsefreaemUams 

have  been  exaggerated;  the  morbid  mysticism  of  Lull  is  rejected, 
and  the  carefully  finished  style  justifies  the  special  pride  which 
the  author  tooit  in  this  performance.  The  influence  of  Lull's 
Blcnquerna  is  likewise  visible  in  the  Libra  de  los  titiidofi  but 
there  arc  marked  divergences  of  substance  whii  h  go  to  prove 
Don  Jtun  Manuel's  acquaintance  with  some  version  (not  yet 
identified)  of  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  legend.  Nothing  ia 
mon  striking  than  ihe  curious  and  varied  cnidilioB  of  tha  taibia' 
lux.  prince  who  weaves  his  penooal  np$nntm  wiUi  HMarfcri 
or  IccGndaiy  lacidenta,  with  MBiBiisnMNi  4f  Amw  u$A 
niaedius.  with  the  lXKf#ffM  dScrfcdIfr.  with  JMiU  aad  11^ 
nak,  with  countless  Oriental  traditiorvs,  and  with  all  the  material 
of  anecdotic  literature  which  he  embodies  in  the  Libra  do 
palranio,  best  known  by  the  title  of  El  Cond*  Lucanor  (the  name 
Lucanor  being  taken  from  the  prose  Trittati).  This  work  (also 
entitled  the  Libra  dt  enxcmplas)  was  first  printed  by  Gon/alo 
Argole  de  Molina  at  Seville  in  1575,  and  it  revealed  Don  Joan 
Manuel  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  prose  composition,  and  as  the 
predecessor  of  Boccaodo  in  the  province  of  romantic  namtivab 
The  Ctnta  maotUt  Mlkkt  are  earlier  ia  date,  but  these  anonymMtt 
talcik  derived  Inea  ifjmiiny  aiacica  dUtaied  thmi^hawt  tha 
worid,  bcfc  dw  paaonal  chaiactcr  wUtli  Don  Joan  lenli  la  al 
he  touches.  They  are  simple,  uiudomcd  variants  of  UBbkM 
items;  El  Conde  Lucanor  te  essentially  the  productlOB  of  • 
conscious  artist,  deliljcralivc  and  selective  in  his  rocthwls. 
Don  Juan  Manuel  has  not  Boccaccio's  festive  fancy  nor  bis 
construcuvc  skill;  he  is  too  persistently  didactic  and  concerned 
to  point  a  moral;  but  he  excels  in  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  the  faculty  of  inmical  presentation,  in  tolerant  wisdom  and  ia 
luminaua  condaeaess.  He  naturalizes  the  Eastern  apolocua 
in  %ldB,  and  hgr  the  laconic  picturcsqueness  of  his  eiprcisiott 
faBports  •  Be*  ooality  into  Spanish  pnae  idiich  attaiaa  it* 
fw  development  m  the  heads  of  Juan  de  ValdCa awl  Gervaatcik 
Some  of  bb  themes  are  utilixed  for  dramatic  purposes  by  Lopa 
de  Vega  in  La  Pabrtza  tititnada,  by  Rul^  de  Alarc6n  in  Lo 
Pnuha  de  liss  promesat,  by  Caldcr6n  in  La  Vida  es  iueilc,  and  by 
Cafii^arcs  in  Don  Juan  de  Espina  tn  MiUn  :  there  is  an  evident, 
though.  rcMii'.c,  relation  between  the  talc  of  the  mjncci'  t)  qu(  i  jjtf 
COH  una  mujer  muy  fuerte  y  muy  brara  and  The  Taming  of  tko 
Sknm;  and  a  more  direct  connexion  exists  between  some  of  Doa 
Juan  Manuel's  enxemploi  and  some  of  Anderson's  fairy  tales. 

BtBLiocKArnv.— Obrar,  edited  by  P.  de  Gayangos  in  the  BiUiotetm 
itaulottt  Eipchottt,  vol.  li. ;  £/  Condt  Lucanor  (Lcipaig,  lOOO), edited 
by  H.  Knuft  and  A.  Hirachfcid ;  Ltbro  de  la  cata  (Katie,  iUo),cdited 
by  G.  Baist ;  Ei  Ltbro  dd  eabaUero  el  dd  euudero,  edited  by  S.  GrSf  rn- 
berg  in  Romaniidte  Forsckunien,  vol.  vi.;  La  cronka  ccmUuij, 
edited  by  G.  Baist  in  RomaniKhe  Forschungrn,  vol.  vi,;  G.  tl.ii^t. 
Alter  una  Texttuberlujrrunt  dtr  Scktxften  Don  Juan  Uanuiii  (lluUr. 
1880);  F.  HanMen,  A'o<ai  d  ia  ttrfJUati^H  dt  D.  Juam  Jdanud 
(SantiMBdeCUe,  190*).  The  CmA  iMoiwr  has  been  liuilaaed 
by  J.  neheadofffmo German  (tS40),  by  A.  Puibusque  Into  Preach 
(1854)  and  by  J.  York  into  English  (1868).  (J.  F.-K-J 

JUAREZ.  BENITO  PABLO  (1806-1872),  president  of  &Iesicab 
was  bom  near  Iztlan,  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  Mexico,  cm  tha 
list  of  Match  ite6,oI  full  ladiaa  blood.  Eariy  iri t  ia  povaiiy 
by  the  death  of  hb  father,  he  leocived  from  a  diaritabia  frfaa 

a  good  general  education,  and  afterwards  the  means  of  studyiat 

law.   Beginning  to  practise  in  1834,  Juarez  speedily  rose  ta 
professional  distinction,  and  in  the  itonny  political  life  of  his 
time  took  a  prominent  part  as  an  exponent  of  Lbcral  views. 
In  1832  he  sat  in  the  slate  legisLiiurc,  in  1846  he  was  one  of  a 
legislative  triumvirate  for  his  native  state  and  a  deputy  to  tb« 
republican  congress,  and  from  1847  to  1852  he  was  fo\'«niar 
of  Oajaca.   Banished  in  1853  by  Santa  Anna,  be  returned 
to  Mexico  in  1855,  and  joined  Alvarez,  who,  after  SantA  Anna's 
defeat,  made  Mm  mioiatct «( Justice.  Uader  Comonfort,  who 
thcB  laocetdMAhaMtJauti  mnfavanwelOaiaca  (t8ss-57). 
and  ht  lis?  chief  jaattot  and  secretary  of  the  interior;  Maid, 
when  Cotnoofort  was  aneenstitutionally  replaced  by  Ztiloac^^ 
in  iSt^.  the  chief  justice,  in  \ittje  of  his  ofTicc,  claimed  to  be 
legal  president  of  the  republic.   It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
baiiBBiBg  «f  1I61  that  ha  — Beaded  ia  iwdly  dilaiilag  «lw 
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lil  party  and  la  Mng  duly  elwtfd  president  by 
His  decree  of  July  1861,  su',[)intiing  for  two  years  all 
ptymcnts  on  public  debts  of  every  kind,  led  to  ihc  landing  in 
Mexico  of  English,  Spanish  and  French  iroops.  The  first  two 
powers  were  soon  induced  to  withdraw  their  forces;  but  th« 
French  remained,  declared  war  in  1862,  placed  Maximilian  upon 
the  throne  as  emperor,  and  drove  Juares  and  h»  MlhercnU  to 
tbciioftbcrn  HmiU  tt  the  republic  Juaicg  mrirtihifd  an 
wiirMirr.  wkidi  rcMiIted  la  fnal  mttem.  b  1867 
wtt  taka  at  QucfAaio,  aad  ahot;  and  in  August 
Jaara  was  once  more  elected  president.  His  term  of  office  was 
far  from  tnnquil;  discontented  generab  stirred  up  cea:x]css 
revolts  and  insurrections;  and,  though  he  was  re-elected  in  1871, 
his  popularity  s<-c  mcii  to  l>c  on  the  wane.  He  died  of  aptoplexy 
in  ihc  cily  nf  .Mexico  on  the  i8lh  of  July  1R72.  He  was  a 
Statesman  of  integrity,  ability  and  determination,  whose  good 
qualities  are  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  ronaaniicnft  4f  his 
connexion  with  the  unhappy  (ate  of  MasiiBBiaB. 

JUBA.  the  name  of  two  Uagt  of  NaaaMia. 
1  JoM  I.  (tat  cmtury  bx.),  mm  and  luccwot  of  BitBpaal, 
UiigatNamidia.  During  the  dvfl  van  at  Rome  be  iMcd  with 
Faillpey,  partly  from  gratitude  because  he  had  reinstated  his 
iitheron  his  throne  (Appian,  B.C.,  i.  80),  and  partly  from  enmity 
to  Caesar,  w  ho  had  insulted  him  at  Rome  by  pulling  his  beard 
(Suet  .  Cjfsuc,  71).  Further,  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  Caciir's  general 
in  .Africa,  had  openly  propoiicd,  50  b.c,  whon  tribune  of  the 
plcbs,  that  Numidia  should  be  sold  to  colonists,  and  the  king 
feduced  to  a  private  station.  In  49  Juba  iaifictcd  on  the 
Caiieitan  army  a  crushing  defeat,  in  which  Curio  was  ilain  (Veil 
Pat.  JL  S4:  Caesar,  B.C.  a.  40).  Juba's  sttentioo  wai  dhUacted 
a  connter  invasion  of  Ma  tcrHtorica  hf  Boodraa  ihe  jfMnger 
and  Shtius;  but,  finding  that  his  lieutenant  Sabim  was  iMe  to 
defend  his  interests,  he  rejoined  the  Pompeians  with  a  larpe 
force,  and  shared  the  defeat  at  Thapsus.  FlecinR  from  the  field 
with  the  Romangrnrr.il  M  IVlrdu-.,  It-  wandered  about  as  a  fugi- 
tive. At  length,  in  clr  piir,  Juba  killed  I'etrcius,  and  sought 
the  aid  of  a  slave  in  dc-^fLitching  himself  (46).  Juba  was  a 
thorough  savage;  brave,  treacherous,  insolent  and  cruel.  (See 

MVUIDIA.) 

JuM  11.,  ioa  of  the  alMfve^  Ob  the  death  of  Us  father  in 
46  B.C:  he  was  carried  lo  Xoue  to  pmet  Ckcsai^  tiiwnph. 
He  ieemr  to  have  received  a  good  education  under  the  care  of 
Augustus  who,  in  79,  after  Mark  Antony's  death,  gave  him  the 

band  of  ricoii.it r.T  Srlcnc,  <!.iiif;htcr  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  placcn  him  on  hi,s  fjiher's  throne.  In  ?5,  however,  he  trans- 
ferred him  from  Numidia  to  Mauretani.i,  to  which  was  added  a 
part  of  Gaetulia  (see  Numidia).  Juba  seems  to  have  reigned  in 
considerable  prosperity,  though  in  aj>.  6  the  GaetuUans  rose  in 
A  revolt  of  sufllcient  importance  to  af!ord  the  surname  Gaetulicus 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cossus,  the  Roman  general  who  hd^ed  to 
aupptwa  it.  The  date  of  Juba%  death  kbfuo  mcMs  certain; 
it  lias  been  put  bctwcea  aj>.  19  and  34  (Strabo,  xvlL  828; 
Dio  Cassius,  li.  tj;  IBL  76;  Plutarch,  Ant.  87;  Caesar,  55). 
Juba,  according  to  Iliily,  who  constantly  refers  to  him,  is  mainly 
meoMrablt  Ibr  his  wiftincs.  He  haa  beta  called  the  African 
Varro. 

He  wrote  many  h;^toriral  and  c  •'  K '■•i['hi'".Tl  works,  of  which  some 
■rem  10  have  been  voluminous  and  of  considerable  value  on  arcoiint 
of  the  source*  to  which  their  author  had  access- (i}'Pu»iaui4  ^aroi'U  : 
i2)  'A^npiaai:  (j)  AiAad:  (4)  De  Ar^ta  aiiw  De  €xp€du%tu  aru^ua; 
is,)  Pkynd9t»tW  Dt  EmpktrtiB  hirtei  (7)  nil  «n«:  (8)  Ilvl 
y0m4ia%t  (tttpt  {,rff44i')'.  (9)  ^trnmH  (10)  "Oiutlrfnt:  (11} 

n*pl  4>opit  Xiitttt  :  (12)  'twlypa^tMO. 

Fragmrnts  and  life  in  MUller,  Frat-  Hitt.  Crau.,  vol.  iiL:  tee  aim 
Scvin,  A/cm.  Jtl'Acad.  dti  Inutif  ttons,  vol  iv  ;  Mullemann, D« viM  H 
UnPiti  Jubue  (1846).  [-..r  thciicnani  u[  J  'm  II.  found  in  iqoS  at 
El  K  &Ar  on  tbc  coast  of  Nlorocco  tec  L)icu(ionii6  in  jRcviM  NuwititH, 
(1906).  op.  350  tcq.  They  are  iiiniairiag  mainly  aa  thrawigg  light 
oa  the  chronotogy  of  the  reign. 

JUBA,  or  JuD.  a  river  of  East  Africa,  exceeding  1000  m.  In 
length,  rising  on  the  S  E.  border  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands 
and  flowing  S.  across  the  Galla  and  SoBSaH  countries  to  the  sea. 
It  ia  fotmcd  hy  the  junction  of  ihice  streams.  aO  having  their 
aoaics  hi  the  awuBiain  latitt  NX  of  Lobe  RndaV  i^dA  li  th» 


water-parting  between  (he  NOe  bosb  aad  the  ifveis  flowfnc  ta 

the  Indian  Ocean. 

Of  the  three  head«tream«,  the  Web.  the  Canale  and  the  Daua.  the 
Ganale  (or  Canana)  is  the  centr.il  rivrr  and  the  true  upptr  tourse  of 
the  J  uba.    It  has  twochicf  branches,  the  Blackaad  the  Orcat  Ganale. 


wit h  dense  junijle  and  the  hills  beyond  with  thom-buih.  Lower  down 
the  river  has  lurnird  a  narrow  valley,  1500  to  3000  ft.  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  Leaving  the  higher  mountains  in 
about  S*  is'  N.,  40*  E.,  the  C>an.i1e  cnten  a  large  slightly  undulating 
grata  ptain  which  extendi  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Daua  and  occu- 
pies all  the  country  caaiward  to  the  junction  of  the  two  livm.  §• 
this  plain  the  Ganale  make*  a  semicircuLar  sweep  aoithmfd  heisiv 
resuming  its  general  S.-E.  course.  East  of  42*  E.  in  4*  ll'  N.  h  iS 
ioined  the  Web  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  and  ^boot  iO  mi 
lower  down  the  Daua  enters  on  the  right  bank. 

The  Web  rises  m  the  mountain  chain  a  little  S.  and  E.  of  the 
sources  of  the  Ganale,  and  some  40  m.  from  its  source  passes,  first, 
through  a  caAon 900ft.  deep,  and  then  through  a  scries  of  remarkable 
underground  caves  hollowed  out  of  a  quartz  mountain  and,  with 
their  arches  and  white  columns,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
pillared  temple.  The  Daua  (or  Dawa)  is  formed  by  the  mountain 
torrents  which  have  their  rise  S.  and  W.  of  the  G.inale  and  is  of 
similar  character  to  that  river.  It  has  few  feeders  and  none  of  any 
size.  The  descent  to  the  open  cotintr>' is  sommh.it  ahrunt.  In  its 
middkcour»c  the  Daua  has  cut  a  dc-cpnarrow  valley  through  the  plain; 
lower  down  it  bends  N.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Ganale.  The  river 
is,aat  deep  and  can  be  forded  in  nanv  piacca:  the  baahejn  fringid 
with  thklc  bush  and  dom-palms.  At  the  junction  cf  the  Canak  and 
the  Web  the  river  is  swift-flowing  and  Sj  >'ards  acroas;  just  bdow  Iho 
Daua  confluence  it  is  300  yds.  wide,  the  altitude  here — JOO  uk  in  • 
direct  line  from  the  source  of  the  Ganale — being  only  590  ft. 

Below  the  U.iua  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Juba,  receives  nA 
tributary  of  importance.  It  first  flows  in  a  valley  bounded,  espe> 
cially  towards  the  west,  by  the  escarpments  of  a  high  plateau,  and 
containingthetownsof  Luxh(in  3*ao  N.,thecentreof  active  trade). 
H.irdera,  387  m.  above  U*  noula.  and  Satanii— the  last  two  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  ittcam,  io3*90'N.,aerassing-place  for  caravans. 
Ucyood  J°  45'  N.  the  country  becomes  more  level  and  the  course  of 
the  river  very  tortuous.  On  the  wc*t  a  scries  of  small  lakes  and 
backwaters  receives  water  from  the  Ji;lia  d'.:ring  the  rains.  Jutt 
south  of  the  eauator  channels  from   the  lonp,  br.Tnchin^  Lake 

Deabekwama  or  riardingc,  fed  by  the  Lakdera  river,  cKcr  from  the 
i»iel.andino*  if' S.  the  Juba  enters  the  sea  acrowadaafHOva  bar* 
wudi  hsaooly  eae  fathom  of  water  at  Ugh  tide. 

From  ita  aaouth  to  so  aa.  above  Batdcra,  where  at  JS*  N. 
xsptda  occur,  the  Juba  is  aavifaMe  bgr  shaUov-diMigbt  steansB^ 
Ikavfaqr  a  geneiml  depth  of  Itain  4  to  it  ft.,  thoogh  aiiallewflr  is 

places.  Just  above  its  mouth  it  is  a  fine  stream  2^0  yds.  wide, 
with  a  current  of  i\  knots.  Below  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  headstrcams  the  Juba  and  its  tributaries  fiow  ihroii>;h  a 
country  generally  arid  away  from  the  banlts  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  covered  cither  with  thorn-scrub  or  rank  grasa, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  affords  herbage  for  the  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  camels  owned  by  the  Boran  Gallas  and  the  Somali  who 
inhabit  the  district.  But  by  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  the 
characttf  «f  the  couatiy  chans  b  this  ditttict,  known  aa 
Gosfaa,  ate  considerablo  tncH  of  ftiHt,  and  the  le«d  of  flood 
water  b  higher  than  much  of  the  tnnotuiAnf  lead.  ThisknN 
lying  fertile  belt  Stretches  along  the  river  for  about  300  m.,but 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide.  In  the  river  valley  maize, 
rice,  cotton  and  other  crops  are  cultivated.  From  Gobwcn,  a 
trading  settlement  about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  ihejuba,  a 
road  runs  S.W  to  the  seaport  of  Kismayu,  10  m.  distant. 

The  lower  Juba  was  ascended  in  186$  in  a  steamer  by  Baron 
Kari  von  der  OedccBslAowasmiadered  by  Somali  at  Bardera, 
but  iIn  risor  qfotom  imnahMd  otherwise  ahwiat  unluiowa 
until  after  itpa.  In  1891  a  aarver  ^  I0*o<mik  eae- 
cuted  Captahi  F.  G.  Dvodas  of  the  British  aatfy,  vhilft  ia 
1892-1893  its  headstreams  were  explored  by  the  Italba  oiCcen^ 
Captains  Vitiorio,  Bottego  and  Grixoni,  the  former  of  whom  dis- 
proved the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Omo  (see  RuDOLr,  Lake) 
with  the  Juba  system.  It  has  since  been  further  explored  by 
Prince  Eugenio  Ruspoli,  by  Bot lego's  second  expedition  (1895), 
by  Donaldson  Smith,  A.  E.  Butler,  CapUin  P.  Maud  of  the 
British  army,  and  otheia.  Tbe  river,  from  ita  mouth  to  the  ceo- 
I  Ambco  of .  ihs  Owrn  ud  Ganale,  (onaa  the  fmtticr  bet  wees  the 
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BtWdi  East  Africa  protectorate  and  Italian  Sonulflaad;  lad 
from  that  point  to  about  4*  m'  N.  the  Daua  is  the  boaacUry 
between  British  aad  Abyiabiiw  tcnUory« 

iOMIILPOR^  or  JaBMJwa,  s  city,  diMikt,  ud  diviiioB  aC 
BrilMi  Imlia  in  the  Ontral  Pravfiwet.  The  dtjr  b  616  N.B. 
of  Bombay  by  rail,  and  230  m.  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901), 
QO,jt6.  The  nuinerous  gorges  in  the  neighbouring  rocks  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  surround  tlic  ciiy  with  a  Kries  of 
lakc«,  which,  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  bordered  by  fantastic 
rr.ig5,  a<)H  much  beauty  to  the  suburbs.  The  city  itsclfis  modern, 
and  is  bid  out  in  wide  and  regular  street;.  A  streamlet  separ- 
ates the  civil  station  and  cantonment  from  the  native  qiurter; 
but,  though  the  climate  is  mild,  a  swampy  hollow  beneath 
lenders  the  lile  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Saufor  aad  Nerbudda  tcnilnks,  Jubbiilpoiv  b  now  tlM 
hcadquarten  of  a  twigBde  ia  tlw  stb  divviaa  of  the  wiithcr» 
army.  It  b  also  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in 
India,  being  the  junction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the 
East  Indian  systems.  It  has  a  steam  cotton-mill.  The  f.overn- 
ificnt  college  educates  for  the  science  course  of  the  iMlahabad 
University,  and  also  contains  law  aii<l  eiiginccrinf;  cl.Tiics;  there 
are  three  aided  high  schools,  a  law  class,  an  engineering  class  and 
Bonnal  schools  for  male  Md  fenak  tfachco.  A  native  associa- 
tion, csubliabedio  il69»wipporu  aaorpbauie,  witlihdp  from 
tovcmmcnt.  A  saniia  Btittien  managct'  ij  acbodt  for  pits. 
Watervorka  were  constructed  bi  iSSs. 

The  DfSTUCT  of  JvBoinMts  Iks  on  Cbe  mtentwd  between 
the  Kcrbudda  and  the  Son,  but  mostly  within  the  valley  of  the 
former  river,  which  here  runs  through  the  famous  gorge  known 
as  the  Marble  rocks,  and  falls  30  ft.  over  a  rocky  ledge  (ihc  Dhuan 
dkor,  or  "  misty  shoot  ").  Area,  3912  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  plain  running  north-east  and  south-wrst,  ami  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  highlands.  This  plain,  which  forms  an  ofl- 
■boot  fmn  the  great  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  covered  in  its 
western  and  aoiithem  portions  by  a  rkh  alluvial  deposit  of  black 
cotton-soiL  At  Jubbulpoie  city  the  soil  u  sandy,  and  water 
nlantlfttl  neat  the  auilacfe  The  aottb  and  ansL  hrhiiig  to  tha 
Ganges  aad  Junma  haibis,  tbt  MMith  and  west  to  the  Nobudda 
basin.  In  1901  the  population  was  680,585,  showing  a  decrease 
of  9%  since  i8qi,  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  rice,  puke  and  oil-seeds.  A  good  deal  of  iron- 
smcltinR  with  chan  o.il  is  carried  on  in  the  forests,  manganese  ore 
is  f.JUTui,  anri  Ijim^tdt.c  is  extrniively  quarried.  The  district  is 
Ixavcrscfl  by  tiic  main  railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and 
by  new  branches  of  two  other  lines  which  meet  at  Katni  junc- 
tion.  Jubbulporc  suilcred  severely  in  the  famine  of  189^1897, 
tba  dbbass  being  aggravated  by  immigration  from  the  adjciaf ng 
nuhvataSca.  Foitunaidly  thefiaiineof  igoowaabsaMvotlj 
felt 

The  early  history  of  Jubbulporc  isunfcaowB;  hat  tnseflpttonsrceord 
the  cxi>toncc  diirinc  the  li'h  and  12th  centuries  of  a  local  line  of 
princes  ol  that  I  la  1 1;  ji  race  »  hi^  h  15  closely  conncxti  d  v\  11  h  !  hi-  hi^t  1  n  y 
of  Gondwana.  In  the  iOtb  century  the  Gond  raja  uf  Oarha  Mandia 
extended  his  power  over  if^two  districts,  includiflg  tha  present 
Jubbulporc.  During  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  AiuiaMia.  the 
viceroy  of  Kar.a  Manikpur.com^oered  theCarhapriaci|iBlityaadMM 
fc  at  first  as  an  indencndcnt  chief.  EventuaUy  M  tubniktad  tO  0m 
emperor  Akbar.  Tnc  r>«lhi  power,  however,  enjoyed  little  mora 
than  a  nominal  supremacy;  and  the  princes  of  Carha  Mandia  main- 
tained a  pnii.tiial  independcfKC  until  (heir  subjugation  by  the 
Maliratta  pov  rrnoni  of  SaueoT  in  1781.  In  1708  the  pcshwa  granted 
the  .Nrrbuada  valley  to  the  Bhonsia  prince* of  Nagpur,  who  continued 
to  hold  the  district  until  the  British  occupied  it  m  I818. 

The  Division  or  Jubeuijore  lies  mainly  among  the  Vindhyan 
aad  Satpura  hill  systems.  It  comprises  the  five  following 
dbttkts.  Jnbbulpore,  Sancor,  Damoh,  Seoni  aad  Maadla. 
Aiwi.fB.»so «|. pop. (1901),  »,o8t,4W- 

JOBS,  the  French  atthitectwal  term  (taken  from  the  impera- 
tive of  Lai.  jubrre,  to  order)  for  the  chancel  or  choir  screen, 
which  in  Encland  is  known  .is  the  rood  screen  (see  R0015). 
Above  the  screen  was  a  gallery  or  loft,  from  which  the  worrls 
"  Jubc  Dominc  bcncdiccrc  "  were  spoken  by  the  deacon  hrfi)rc 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  hence  probably  the  name.  One  of 
tbe  fiacst^Mt  te  Ptance  fs  thai  Of  tbt  abwtb  «l  the  MaddBbw 


at  Troyes,  hi  rich  flamboyaat  Gothic  A  later  exainple,  of  tba 
Renaissance  period,  c.  i6oe,  is  in  the  church  of  St  tiienne  da 
Mont,  Paris.  In  the  Low  Countries  tboa  aie  many  fine  exaaa- 
pica  fai  mmAk,  «f  which  one  of  tha  aioM  petiea  fion  BoM^ 
Due  b  aowhi  tha  Victoria  and  Albert  llaseoa. 

JUBILEE  (or  JtranE),  YEAR  OP.  in  the  Bible,  the  name  applied 
in  the  Holiness  section  of  the  Priestly  Code  of  the  Hexatcuch 
(Lev.  XXV.)  to  the  observance  of  every  50th  year,  dLterrrunttJ  by 
the  lapse  of  seven  seven-year  periods  as  a  year  of  perfect  ret, 
when  there  w,x5.  to  l>c  no  sowing,  nor  even  gaifuring  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  field  and  the  vine.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  jubilee-ycar  the  libcratioa  of  all  Israclitish  slaves  and  tha 
restoration  of  ancestral  poaiessions  was  to  be  proclaimed.  Aa 
regards  tha  aaeaaing  of  the  name  "  jubUce  "  (Heb.  ytbU)  modem 
schebn  ave  ainead  that  it  rigaifiea  " tana  "  ar  "taaili  hacaif* 
*Mrcar  of  juhilea'*weHU  then  mean  the  year  that  b  iaaacaiasad 
by  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 

According  to  Lev.  xxv.  8-tJ,  at  the  completion  of  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  (i.e.  7X7=^4t)  years)  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  is  to  be  sounded  "  throughout  the  land  "  on  the  loih  day 
(jf  ihr  M-vcnth  month  (Tisri  10),  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  soih  year  tbiu  announced  is  to  be  "  hallowed,"  i^.  liberty  ' 
is  to  be  proclsimcd  everywhere  to  everyone,  and  the  people  are 
to  return  "  every  man  unto  his  poncwion  and  unto  hb  Umly." 
As  in  the  sabbatical  year,  there  b  to  be  00  sowinf^  nor  ifSiHg 
that  whkb  flows  of  itself » nor  gathering  of  grapci. 

As  regards  rud  pnptrty  (Lev.  nv.  i  j-34)  the  law  b  that  U 
any  Hebrew  under  pressure  of  necessity  shall  alienate  his  pro- 
perty he  is  to  get  for  it  a  sum  of  money  reckoned  according  to  the 
number  of  lurvesls  to  be  reaped- between  the  date  of  alienation 
and  the  first  jubilee-year:  should  he  or  any  relation  desire  to 
rctjtcni  the  pru]»tr!y  Liciuri-  ihe  jubilee  this  can  alisavi  be  done 
be  repaying  the  value  of  the  harvests  between  the  rcdcmpitoa 
and  the  jubilee. 

This  legal  enactment,  tboughitb  not  fouad  (nor  anything  lika 
it)  in  the  earlier  collections  of  lawi,  b  avidently  based  ea  (ar 
laodUwd  inn)  an  ancient  custooa  which  caaicficd  on  a  near 
ktaiana  the  right  of  pre-emptloa  as  wdl  as  of  bu>ing  back 
(cf.  Jcr.  xxxii.  6  sqq.).  The  tendency  to  impose  checks  upon  the 
alienation  of  landed  property  was  exceptionally  strong  in  Israel. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  land  is  a  sacred  possession 
belonging  to  Yahwch.  As  such  it  is  not  to  be  alienated  from 
Yahwch's  people,  to  whom  it  was  ori^jr..illy  assigned.  In  Lic- 
kicl's  restoration  programme  "  crown  lands  presented  by  the 
'  prince  '  to  any  of  his  officials  revert  to  tilB  crawB  In  the  year  o( 
liberty  {?  jubilee  year)";  on^  to  hb  lOBi  fltajr  aajr  poitioa  of 
his  inheritance  be  alienated  bi  pcipetidty  dvL  t<>iS; 
d.  Coda  of  Uanuwuabi,  |  jSaeq.). 

The  same  rtde  applbs  to  dwelling-houses  of  unwaOed  vill  ages ; 
the  cxsc  is  different,  however,  as  rcRanls  d  .mIUuk  In: aiL-s  in 
walled  cities.  These  may  be  redeemed  with  in  a  year  altir  trans- 
fer, but  if  not  redeemed  within  that  perio  l  they  co.r. muc  per- 
manently in  possession  of  the  purchaser,  and  this  may  well  be  aa 
echo  of  ancient  practice.  An  exception  to  this  last  rale b  mde 
for  the  houses  of  the  Levitcs  in  the  Levitical  cities. 

Aa  Kiudi  prtperty  in  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  35-5$)  the  Hebrew 
whow  necessity  hsa  compelled  to  scil  hiBssdt  into  tha  aovicc  of 
his  brother  Bebicw  b  la  ha  tnated  at  a  Und  tetvast  aad 
sojounert  and  to  be  iclcaaed  absobudy  at  the  jubilee;  non- 
Hebrew  bondmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  bondmen  (or 
ever.  But  t!;c  Hebrew  who  hns  sold  himself  to  a  stranger  or 
sojourner  is  entitled  to  free  luni  at  the  year  of  jubdcx,  and 
further  is  at  any  time  redeemable  by  any  of  his  kindred — the 
redemption  price  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  to  run 
between  the  redemption  and  the  jubilee,  according  to  iheordioary 
wage  of  hired  servants.  Such  were  the  enacimeau  of  the  Pricttly 
Code— which,  of  course,  representa  tba  hlctt  bfbitilinB  of  tbt 
Pcnuteuch  (post-exilic).  Theia  CBtctiMali.  bi  aader  to  bt 
undeiitood  lightly,  nuit  be  ^twod  la  idatbo  la  tba  aate 
•  Heb.  itrir.  Tha.sBM  ward  (dMM)  fa  tasd  ia  tbt  Csdeef 
ilammumbi  la  the  sfaailar  enactment  thin  wifb  soa  or  dsagbtis 
soM  iMo  siaveiy  fer  «At  aia.io  be  nM«nd  to  ia  the  foaith 
yssrditr).  • 
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similar  provisions  fn  connexion  wiih  the  sabbatical  f'ifvcnth) 
jrear.  "  Thr  loumlationH  of  I.ov.  xxv.  arc  laul  in  the  ancient 
provisions  of  ihc  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xxi..2  scq.;  zxiii. 
lo  scq.)  and  in  Deuteronomy  (xv.).  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
enjoined  that  the  land  should  lie  fallow  and  Uebnw  slaves  be 
liberated  in  the  seventh  year;  DeuteronoaxiM|Htodin  addition 
the  fRMMkm  ei  deba  "  (fi«aatiifcr).  lkaHf«M»ty.  it  will  be 
aoUcMl,  In  aceordMoe  witli  iltmuMnlUiiui  tendency,  aot  only 
Kbentes  the  slave  but  remits  the  (kbt.  It  is  evident  that  these 
enactments  proved  impracticable  In  real  life  (cf.  Jcr.  xxxiv.  8 
sri]  ^  aihl  jci  it  became  necessary  in  the  later  lc>;l>I  ition  nf  I', 
nprciciitcd  in  the  present  form  of  Lev.  x\v.,  to  relegate  ihcm 
to  the  50ih  year,  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  l  itter,  however,  was 
a  purely  theoretic  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  which 
could  never  btvc  been  reduced  to  practice  (it*  actiuil  obaervance 
would  liavc  neoettiutcd  that  fur  two  consecutive  years — the 
40tb  and  soib— absolutely  nothing  could  be  reaped,  while  in 
tke  jitt  only  aummer  fniiu  could  be  abuiiMd»  aawiag  being 
prahibitcd  in  tlie  sotb  year).  Tfaat  in  ptactiee  the  caactneata 
for  tlie  jubilee-year  were  disregarded  is  e\'idenced  by  the  fact 
that,  accwding  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Talmudists 
and  Rabbins,  although  Uw  juhaoaywiii  WOR  "  ladtoMd " 
they  were  not  olnervctl. 

The  conjuiuTo  of  Kiirnen,  supported  by  \Vel!hau:en,  that 
originally  Lev.  xxv.  8  scq.  had  reference  to  the  seventh  year  is  a 
bighly  probable  one.  This  may  be  the  case  also  wit  h  Ezek.  xlvi. 
t^i8  (cf.  Jcr.  mtv.  14).  A  later  Rabbinical  device  for  evading 
tbe  pw^aBM  fli  the  Uw  waa  tbe  pmbtU  (ascribed  to  llillcl) 
<^&«.«coiMlitimBHkkiBtba'preaenoeof  tlie  jadge  aecuring  to 
the  creditor  tbe  ri^t  of  demanding  repaynMOt  at  any  time, 
irrespective  of  the  year  of  remission.  Further  enactments 
regarding  the  jubilee  are  found  in  Lev.  xxvii.  17-2$  ^nd 
Num.  xxxvi.  4.  (\V  R-      G.  H.  Do  ) 

JUBILEES,  BOOK  OF.  an  apocryphal  work  of  the  Oi  l  Testa- 
ment. The  Book  of  Jubilees  is  the  most  advanced  pre-Christian 
representative  of  the  Midrashic  tendency,  which  had  already  been 
at  work  in  tbe  Old  Testament  C  hro nicies.  As  the  chronicler 
had  rewritten  tbe  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  stand- 
point o{  the  Priota'  Code,  so  our  author  rented  from  the 
FhariMlctiandpniittalhlatime  tbehiatoiyot  the  world  faom  tbe 
creatioB  to  the  publication  of  the  Law  on  SinaL  Hb  work 
constitutes  ihr  oldest  commentary  in  the  world  on  Genesis  and 
part  of  Exoilus,  an  crl.TrRed  T.irf^um  on  these  books,  in  which 
dilTicultics  in  the  biblic.il  n.irr.ition  arc  solved,  gaps  supplied, 
dogmatically  oflcnsive  elements  removed  and  the  Rcnuine  spirit 
of  later  Judaism  infused  into  the  primit  ive  history  of  tlic  world. 

TUUtoJ the  Book. — Thebook  isvariously  entitled,  hirst,  it  is 
knoiWD  as  rd  'Iw/SqXsta,  ot  'lufittf^uH,  Hcb.  e-Sain.  This 
same  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  book,  as  it  divides  into 
jubilee  periodaof  (orty^nine  yean  each  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  hgjtlatimi  on  SinaL  Secondly,  it  is 
frequent ly  designated  **  The  Little  Genem,"  4  Wr4  rimm ec  4 
Mi«p<rym<nt.  Hcb.  rtnra.  This  title  may  have  arisen 
from  its  dealing  more  fully  with  details  and  minuti.ic  than  the 
biblical  work.  For  the  other  names  by  which  it  is  referred  to, 
such  as  The  Apocalypst  of  Stairs,  The  Testcmcnt  cf  Alotei,  Ik* 
Book  of  Addm's  Dju^/iUrs  and  the  Lifr  of  Adam,  the  reader  may 
consult  Charles's  The  Book  of  Jubileri,  pp.  xvii.-xx. 

Obj<ct. — The  object  of  our  author  was  the  defence  and  expo- 
aitioB  of  Jttdaiam  from  the  Pbariaaic  standpoint  of  the  2nd 
ceotiuy  BA  afriMt  Iha  dklMagratiaf  effecu  of  Hellenism .  I  n 
Ua  elaborate  drfenee  of  Judaism  our  author  gtorifies  drcuacisioa 
and  the  sabbath,  the  bulwarks  of  Judaism,  aa  heavenly  ordi* 
nances,  the  sphere  of  which  was  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace 
Israel  on  earth.  The  Law,  as  a  whole,  was  to  our  author  the 
rcaliiaiiLii  iti  lime  ci  \Oi,it  was  in  a  sense  timeless  and  eiernal. 
Though  revealed  in  time  it  was  superior  to  time.  Before  it  had 
been  made  known  in  sundry  portions  to  the  f.iihers,  it  had  been 
kept  in  heaven  by  the  angels,  and  to  its  observance  there  was 
no  limit  in  time  or  in  eternity.  Our  author  next  defends  Judaism 
by  bia glorification  of  laracl.  Wbenaathevaiiouanatioosof  the 
GMttilci  wen  wbjcct  to  aagdit  litial  WIS  safajeet  to  God  alooa. 
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Israel  was  God's  son.  and  not  only  did  the  nation  stand  in  this 
relation  to  Cod,  but  also  its  individual  memtiers.  IsraeJ  received 
circumcision  as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  Lord's,  and  this  privi- 
legeof  dmuncision  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  two  higheit 
orders  of  angeb.  Hence  Israel  was  to  unite  with  God  and  these 
two  orders  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  Finally  the  dcs> 
tinies  of  the  world  were  bouod  up  with  Israel.  The  would  «M 
renewed  hi  the  creatloo  of  the  trim  man  Jacob,  and  Its  finsl 
renewal  was  to  synchronize  with  the  setting-up  of  God's  sane 
tuary  In  Zion  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Id  this  kingdom  the  Gentiles  bad  neither  part  nor  lot. 

Versiom:  Creek,  Syriot,  Etkiopie  and  Latin. — N'umerou*  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Version  have  come  down  to  us  in  ju  iiii  .Martyr, 
Urigcn,  Ditidoru*  of  Antioch,  Isidore  of  Alcxaiulna,  Lpiphaniu!., 
John  of  Malala.  Syncellus  ai»d  others.  This  version  was  tlic  parent 
of  (he  Ethiopic  and  Latin.  Tbe  Ethiopic  Version  is  most  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  and  indeed,  as  a  ruW,  itaviiMy  VteraL  It  has 
naturally  sufTercd  from  the  corruptions  incident  to  tiansmbrioA 
through  MSS.  Tlius  dittographic*  are  frequent  and  lacunae  of 
occasional  occurrence,  but  tnc  version  is  singubrly  (rre  from  the 
glosv^  and  corccctioiii  of  un«Tiipuloui  scriVx-i.  Tlic  Latin  V<  r^i  m. 
of  which  about  one-fourth  has  bc<-n  prcs<"rv<-r).  i?  where  it  r\i«.t« 
of  almost  eauji  value  with  the  Ethiopic.  it  h.is,  however,  suffered 
more  at  t  he  hands  of  oorrectonk  NotwitlManding,  it  attests  a  loflg 
array  of  pa»>]ges  in  which  it  picsrryes  the  true  text  over  against 
corruptions  or  omisiions  in  the  Ethiopic  Version.  Finally,  as  re* 
gnrds  the  Syriac  Vf-rsion,  the  evidence  for  its  exbtencc  is  not  eoo» 
elusive.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  British  Muiaun  MSb OOatalaa 
a  Syri.ic  fragment  entitiMi  "  N.tmosnf  the  wivcaof  the Fatdarcha 
accordinz  to  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees." 

The  Euiiopieand  Lattn  Vtrsiotu:  TnHsUtiotufrom  theCrtek.—'nm 
Ethiopic  Version  is  translated  from  the  Greek,  for  Greek  words  such 
as  gpt'i.  ffiXwt,  M4>,  &c.,  are  transliterated  in  the  Creek.  Secondly, 
many  pai^igcs  must  be  retranslated  into  Greek  before  we  can  d» 
cover  the  source  of  the  various  corruptions.  And  firwilly,  proper 
names  arc  transliterated  as  they  appear  in  Crrrk  and  not  in  Hebrew. 
That  the  L,niin  i  •  .d-j>  u  Iranid.ition  from  the  Greek  i%  no  lemobviooSb 
Thui  in  xxxix-  r.'^nofu  - 4««AIat.  corrupt  for  ioLU^ai ;  in  xxxviiL 
hoHorem  =  riu^i'.  but  ri^4>  should  here  have  been  rendered  by 
Inbutum,  as  the  Ethiopic  and  tbe  context  icqniic;  hi  aniL  an. 
celatit  —  tipv^t,  corrupt  for  (v^#«  (so  Ethiopic). 

The  Gmk  a  Translatum  from  the  Hebrrw. — ^The  early  date  of  our 
book — the  and  century  n.c. — and  its  pbce  of  composition  speak  for 
a  S  mitic  oriRinal,  an^I  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject  is  con- 
cl  j  I'.  '-,  lint  the  rjiirstion  at  onre  aris«-«.  was  the  orlein.il  .\r.jmaic 
or  Hebrew?  Certain  |)ro[Kr  names  in  the  Ljtin  Version  ending 
in  -in  seem  to  bespeak  an  Aramaic  original.  a\  Celtin.  Fiiistin,  &C. 
But  since  in  all  these  cases  the  Ethiopic  transliterations  end  In  -nt 
and  not  in  -n,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Aramaism  in  the  I..itin 
Version  is  due  to  the  translator,  who,  it  has  been  corKluilrfl  on  other 
prounds,  was  a  Pale^tiniiin  Jew.*  The  Rround-..  on  the  .•iher  Iiand, 
for  a  Hebrew  orisinal  arc  weirlity  and  numerous.  (l )  A  work  «  hich 
claims  lo  Ik:  from  the  hand  oi  NIo  j  •;  wmitd  t\.»turally  be  in  Hebrew, 
f.  r  Hebrew  according  to  our  aulh'  r  m  11  the  s.icriil  and  national 
lan(;uaKP.  (2)  The  revival  of  tlic  national  spirit  U  a  nation  is 
universally,  so  far  as  we  know,  acognmanied  »  •  revival  af  the 
national  languaec.  (j)  The  text  must  DC  retranslated  into  Hebrew 
in  order  to  explain  uniaielHeible  expressions  and  restore  the  true 
text.  One  instance  wiU  sufSeienily  illustrate  this  statement,  la 
xtiii.  II  a  e(  ruin  Ethiopic  expression  •  «>«>'.  which  is  a  mis- 
tran-lati  in  of  for  '3  in  this  context,  as  we  know  from  the 
par.iU.  I  1^1. in  Gen.  xliv  t8,  which  our  text  reproduces  almost 
verlMlly,  -A,(;>iac.  We  mipht  observe  here  that  «>ur  text  attests 
the  presence  of  dittoeraphirs  already  existing  in  the  Hebrew  teat. 
(4)  Hebraisms  survive  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Latin  Versions.  In  the 
former  nQ|ja  in  iv.  ^,  is  a  corrupt  transliteration  of  yi.  In  the 
Latin  eliiere  in  in  xxii.  10  is  a  repro<1iietion  of  a  %">3  and  in 
qua  ...  in  iptn  in  xix.  8  =  "'3  .  .  .  "vn.  This  idiom  could,  of 
course,  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  originaL  (3) 
Many  paronomaalaa  diseover  thenwlwa  oa  tetrandatiaB  hMo 

Hebrew. 

rrxfaaf  yf  JntNn.— A  nmrnie  atndy  o(  the  teat  theMw  that  n 

.-iitesis  an  independent  form  df  the  Mehmr  text  of  the  Prntateudi. 
Thus  it  't  times  t»ith  the  Samaritan,  or  Scptuagint,  orSjTiac, 

or  Vulgju-.  'IT  t  \  cn  with  Onkelos  against  all  the  rest.  To  be  more 
exact,  our  Kfiok  represents  some  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 

Peiii  irciicli  iii  itway  befwei-n  (tie  fnrms  prcsuppov:d  by  the  Septiia- 
(•int  ,ind  the  Syriac ;  for  it  agrcc-s  more  frrt^uently  with  the  Srpluagint, 
or  with  combinations  into  which  the  Septuagint  enters,  than  with 


'  In  tfie  F.ihlopic  Version  in  x\i.  ij  it  should  be  observed  that  la 
the  list  of  the  twelve  trees  suitable  fur  burning  on  the  altar  several  are 
transliterated  Aramaic  names  «f  trees.   But  in  a  late  Hebrew  work 

and  century  B.C.)  the  popular  names  of  such  objects  would  naturally 
ascd.  la  certaia  eases  tbe  Hebrew  may  have  been  forfottcnk 
ur«  wham  tte  ma  was  of  late  intfaductlon.  been  aen-eainent. 
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muy  other  Aal*  MMtNirfty.  «r       My  mmMmOm  cadnAog  tiw 

Septuagint.  Next  to  the  Scptuasini  it  aerccs  most  often  with  the 
Syriac  or  with  coniiiiii.iiuni^  into  whirh  (he  Syriac  entm.  On  the 
Olhcr  hand.  it»  indcficinlencc  of  the  Stptuagini  i<  ^hl>wn  in  J  Urge 
number  of  pa^••J^;^■■^.  »lirrr  it  h.<«  the  su[i|)'jrt  i  I  the  Samaritjn  and 
Mataorctic,  or  ol  thcw:  with  various  combinations  ol  the  byriac 
Vulgate  and  Onkclos.  From  these  and  other  ctmsideraiioos  we 
may  concluUe  that  the  textual  evideiKC  poinU  to  the  compositioa 
«f  our  book  «  MiM  period  tatincii  MO  ax.  aiid  iun.  lOOt  Md  M  « 
time  iKorcr  the  Mriicr  dllt  tiaa  tte  btcr. 

/><>/«.— The  book  mi  written  belivcai  155  s.c.  andthe  year  of 
Hyrcanus's  breach  wfth  tbe  Pharisees.  Thb  conchiaioo  b  drawn 
from  ihc  folIowinR  fitt",  — (1)  The  book  Tvas  written  during 
the  pontificate  of  ihc  MaccaUcan  family,  and  not  tariii.r  than 
135  H  c.  For  in  xnii.  i  Levi  is  called  a  "priest  of  the  Mo5t 
High  God."  Now  the  only  high  priests  who  bore  this  title  were 
(he  Maccabean,  who  appear  to  have  a^sutricd  it  as  rcvi\  iiiR  the 
order  of  Klelchizedck  when  they  displaced  ibeZailokilc  order  of 
Aaron.  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  assumption  of  this  litlc 
to  JoliB  Hifteum.  It  «■»  ictaiocd  by  bia  lawoia  down  to 
Ryrcanw  II.  (*)  It  was  written  beCm  96  or  aane  years 
earlier  in  the  rdgn  of  John  Hyrcanus;  (or  since  our  author  is  of 
the  strictest  sect  a  Pharisee  and  at  the  same  time  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccahoan  pontificate,  Ji;h!ln^  cannot  have  Ikiii  written 
after  g6  wlicn  the  rhansccs  and  Ah  x.imirr  Jannaius  (  irric  to 
open  strife.  Nay  more,  it  cannot  h.ivc  b<<  n  written  after  the 
open  breach  between  Hyrcanus  and  the  rharisccs,  when  the 
tormcr  joined  the  Sadducean  party. 

The  above  conclusions  are  con^rmcd  by  a  large  mass  of  other 
•vUcnce  postulating  the  same  date.  We  may,  however,  observe 
tbat  out  book  poiata  to  the  period  already  past— of  stress  and 
pcfiecutioa  that  prveaded  the  recDWMy  ol  antioatl  Independence 
under  the  Maccabees,  and  prriimpntw  aa  i|*  Idslorical  back- 
ground the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Maccabcan  hegemony. 

.-f  «/A<if .— Our  author  was  a  Th.-irisce  of  the  straitcst  sect.  He 
maintainefl  the  everlasting  validity  of  the  law,  he  held  the 
strictest  views  on  circumcision,  the  •i.ilibath.and  the  duty  of  -.liun- 
ning  all  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles;  he  believed  in  angels  and 
in  a  blessed  immortality.  In  the  next  place  he  was  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccabean  pontificate.  He  glorifies  Levi's  successors  as 
high-priests  and  civil  rulers,  and  applies  to  them  the  title  assumed 
hy  the  Maccabcan  princet,  though  he  doca  not,  like  the  author  of 
the  Tcilenwrti  al  the  Twdv*  hulaicfa^  c^pcet  the  Messiah 
to  come  forth  froat  among  than.  He  ai^y  have  been  a 
priest. 

Thi  Vievs  of  the  Author  on  the  Sfrssijmc  KiniJom  and  llu  Future 
Life, — According  to  our  author  ilie  .Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  the  progressive  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man  and  a  corresponding  transformation  of  nature 
Its  members  were  to  reach  the  limit  of  1000  years  in  hai>[iiness 
and  peace.  During  its  conitnu.ince  the  |x>wers  of  evil  were  to 
be  lettrained,  and  the  last  ju  Ig.nunt  was  apparently  to  take 
place  at  its  close.  Aa  regards  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  our 
author  adopts  a  poiitkMi  aovd  far  a  Mcatlnian  writer  IK 
abandons  the  hope  «f  a  KMUieetion  e(  the  body.  The  aouk  of 
the  righteooa  are  to  foUoif  a  htcMed  faamanallty  after  death 
This  is  the  earliest  attested  bntanee  ol  tUi  eipectatioa  in  the 

last  two  centuries  B.C. 

LiTERATuaa.— £(M»^  Ttatmi  TVaaibfwns: This  text  wa*  first 
edited  by  Dillmana  from  two  MSS.  in  i8S9>  and  in  189s  by  R.  H. 
Chartes  from  four  {The  Etkiopic  Verswn  of  Ih*  Hebrew  Boolt  of 
Jmb&eei .  .  .  wilk  Iht  Hebrew,  Syriae,  Greett  and  Latin  fraiments). 
In  the  latTi-r  edition,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fragments  are  printed 
to^r  ihrr  \uih  the  tthiopic.  The  book  was  tr.in»lated  into  German  by 
Dillmann  Iroin  one  .Mb.  in  Ewald's  Jakrbuchtr,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  (1S50, 
1851),  .ind  by  Littmjnn  (in  Kautcsch's  /t^i^.  und  Fitud.  ii.  19) 
from  Charles's  Lthiopic  text;  into  English  by  Schoddc  (Sid/.  Satr. 
lWS)fn}in  L)illmann«tcM,aad  by  Charles  (fneiik  Quarterly  Rriicur, 
«0b>  v..  vi..  vii.  (180A-1895)  from  the  text  afterwards  published  in 
18^.  and  finally  in  ni»  eommenlary.  Tlie  Book  of  Jubilees  (1902). 
Cnhtal  Inqutrus:  Dillmann.  "  Das  [luch  dcr  JubiUirn  "  (n»al<t'* 
Jahrbucktr  d.  fetW.  irmi-KicA  (1851).  iii.  7?-f)o)  ;  "  Pm  udepij;  de» 
Alton  Testament*."  llir/oK''i /ffn/rnr vl- '  vii.  V4  .\'>5:"  Beitrat;eaus 
dem  Buchc  drr  Jubiliicntur  Kriiikdcs  I'entatcuch  Textes"  (ii/suwfj- 
krir  A(e  der  Kjf.  Pmutitdttu  Atad..  iWj};  Beer,  Dat  Biuk  dtr  Jubt- 
Uen  (1836):  ROnscb. Oasfticidtr  JMUim (t»T4) ;  Siaaer. Dat  Butk 
iirJ9Mitm{i%myiikm,*'  DIeBcdentvngdcaiwiinAr  joMlleo'' 
(JW.Slad.a8djrHih*raft9oe).pp.t69otiU>  AfuRhlMkinpby 


wfli  be  found  in  SchArer  or  in  R.  H.  ChoriW^  coaunealaiy.  fl* 
BewA  liJtMm  «r  ikt  LUtU  Gtmm  (IM*).  which  daalaarittiMUwh 
with  A  the  qocaUoaa  treated  in  this  Mticla.  (|LH.C.p 

JUBILEE  YEAR,  an  institution  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  otjservi-d  every  twenty-fifth  year,  from  Christmas  to 
Christmas.  During  its  continuance  plenary  indulgence  is 
obtainable  by  all  the  faithful,  on  condition  of  tbeir  penitently 
confcaaing  their  sins  and  visiting  certain  charchca  a  Mated 
number  of  timet,  or  doing  an  equivalent  anonnt  of  meritofioui 
work.  The  institution  dates  from  the  lime  ol  Boniface  VUL, 
whoaa  hdl  jtaHjiiiraiw  Met .idnn  la  dated  the  aiml  ef  Fdbcaaqr 
ijoo.  Tbecbceaittanccslnwhlcfatt  watprointtlKatedarerdatca 

by  a  contemporary  authority,  Jacobus  Cajctanus.  according  to 
whose  account  ("  Rclatio  dc  ccntcsimo  s  juliilaco  anno  "  in  the 
fii6/iii.'A<-(  J  Palrum)  a  rumour  spread  through  Rome  at  the  close 
of  1 :'/!)  that  every  one  visiting  St  Peter's  on  the  isi  of  January 
I  joo  would  receive  lull  absolution.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
influx  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  which  stirred  the  pope's  attention. 
Nothtagwia  found  in  the  archives,  but  an  old  peasant  107  yeais 
of  afi  iwewed  that  his  father  bad  bees  sinihirly  benefited  • 
century  pievtaiiily.  The  hdl  waa  then  iMued,  and  the  pOgilaie 

became  even  more  nUHieiia,  tP  thefWlk  al  twlll  CleHyMd  Cltl- 

zens.  Originally  the  chtirchet  of  St  Peter  and  St  ftal  in  Rome 

were  the  only  jubilee  churches,  but  the  privHIegc  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Latcran  Church  and  that  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  it  is  now  shared  also  for  the  year  immediately  following  that 
of  the  Roman  jubilee  by  a  number  of  specified  provincial  churches. 
At  the  rcciuest  of  the  Roman  people,  whii.h  was  supported  by 
St  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  by  Petrarch.  Clement  \  I  in  154] 
appointed,  by  ihtbutt  UmgtHitus  Da  phus,  that  the  jtlhilae 
should  recur  every  fifty  yean  instead  of  every  bundled  yean  an 
had  been  originally  contmiplatcd  In  the  oooMitntion  of  Boniface; 
Urban  VI.,  who  was  badly  In  need  ef  OMOcy,  by  the  bull  Sahxm 
noster  in  1389  reduced  the  Interval  ttHl  further  to  thirty-three 
years  (the  supposed  duration  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ^,  and 
Paul  II.  by  the  bull  Inefabilis  (.■\pril  10,  1470)  finally  fined  it  at 
twenty-five  years.  Paul  11  aho  pcrmiticil  foreigners  to  substi- 
tute for  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  a  visit  to  some  specified  church 
in  their  own  country  and  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  Holy  Wars.  According  to  the  spedai  ritual  prqiarcd  by 
Alexander  VI.  in  1500,  the  pope  on  the  Christraaa  Eve  with 
which  the  jubilee  begins  goes  in  solemn  pmreaiinn  to  a  particular 
walled-up  door  ("  Porta  aurea  ")  of  St  Peter's  and  knocks  three 
times,  using  at  the  same  time  the  wenli  ef  H,  cnfB.  19  (AptrUt 
mihi  porias  jusiUtae).  The  doors  are  then  opened  and  sprinkled 

with  holy  water,  and  the  pope  pi-^-irs  through.  A  similar  cer^ 
mony  is  conducte<l  by  cardinals  at  the  other  jubilee  cburchm 
of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  jubilee,  the  spiecU  deneway  Ii 
again  built  up  with  appropriate  solemnities. 

The  last  ordinary  jubilee  was  observed  in  1900.  _  "  Extraordinary** 

jubilte?  are  sometimes  appointed  on  «pecial  iKca»ions.  i  f  the  acces- 
M  jn  i.(  a  new  pope,  or  that  proclaimed  by  Pope  Leo  Xlll.  (or  the 
i.Mti  i.(  Mjreh  I HKi.  "■  in  order  to ofit.iin  from  the  merc>  of  Almighty 
Gixl  help  and  sunujr  in  the  weighty  necessities  of  the  Church,  and 
comfort  and  »lrt-n>;ih  in  the  battle  against  her  numerous  and  mighty 
foes."  These  are  not  so  much  jubilees  in  the  ordinary  sense  aa 
special  grants  of  plenary  indulgences  for  particular  purposes  (/Mfaf> 
genittit  plenartiie  in  forma  jubtuut). 

jOCAR.  a  river  of  eastern  Spain.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Cuenca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  dc  San  Felipe 
( s9o6  ft.),  and  flows  south  past  Cuenca  to  the  borders  of  Albacete; 
here  it  faenda  tewatda  the  cast,  and  nmintalns  this  direction  for 
the  fraatcr  part  «f  Ha  icmalaiaf  esnne.  On  the  light  it  is 
connected  with  the  dly  «f  AHiaceic  by  the  Hfuia  Cliatina  canal 
After  entering  Valencia,  it  receives  on  the  left  Us  chief  tributary 
the  Cabriel,  which  also  rises  near  the  Cerro  de  San  Felipe,  in  the 
Monies  Urivcrs.ales.  Near  Alcira  the  Jucar  turns  south-east- 
ward, and  then  sharply  north,  curving  again  to  (he  south-east 
lieforc  it  enters  the  Mn;i''  rr  mtjin  '^ca  at  Cullcra.  .ifter  a  total 
course  of  JI4  m.  Its  estuary  forms  the  harbour  of  Cullcra,  and 
its  lower  waters  arc  freely  utilized  for  purpyoses  of  irrigation. 

JVI^  UO  (i48»-is4*).  known  to  bis  contemporaries  u 
Mcistcr  ttCQ>  Swim  nfermtf •  waa  bam  in  Ahaaa  and  adnnld 
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at  Bu«I,  where  after  a  course  in  medicine  be  turned  to  the  study 
of  theology.  This  cb^rige  was  due  to  the  influence  of  ZwLagli 
wbooe  colleague  at  Zurich  Jud  became  after  lervinf  for  four  years 
(1518-1523)  as  pastor  of  Einsicdeln.  His  chief  activity  was  as 
«  translator;  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  tnpilatioD  0<  the 
ZOxich  Bible  and  also  made  a  Latin 
He  died  at  Zurich  on  the  lolii  of  JuM  I< 

See  Life  by  C.  Pcsuloza  (iato>t 
tme^^pidit,  vol.  Ix.  (1901). 

JUDAEA^  the  name  given  to  the  aouthem  put  of  Pilotine  as 
by  the  Jewidi  coauniutty  bi  po«t«eiilic  days  onder 
iGncfcudKomuovcrknUiip.  In  Luke  «iid  Acts  the 
tenn  k  wwHaMi  OBad  looa^jr  to  denots  the  whole  of  wcf^tcm 
The  Hmhfl  of  Judtea  ncie  never  very  prcci:>c]y 
and — especially  on  the  northern  frontier — %'aried  from 
tfine  to  time.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  Arcbclaus  became 
ethDsrch  of  Samaria,  Idumea  and  JuJjea,  and  when  he  was 
deposed  Judaea  was  merged  in  Syria,  being  governed  by  a  pro- 
curator whose  headquarters  were  in  Cacsjrca. 

For  a  deacription  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  see 
PaLSenNB:  for  iu  bUtory  see  Jews  and  Juiua.  Cf.  T.  MoanHB^ 
T%$  Frminui  ej  Uu  Reman  Empirt,  ch.  xt. 

JITDAH,  a  district  of  ancient  Palest inr,  to  the  south  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Philistine 
plain.  It  falls  physically  into  three  parts:  the  hill-country 
fioB  Hebron  northwards  through  Jerusalem;  the  lowland  fflcb. 
Skipkdah)  on  the  west;  and  the  iteppca  or  "  dry  land"  (BMb. 
Nti^)  00  the  ioalh.  The  diitria  is  one  of  «riUaf  cootiasts, 
«iuk  a  lofty  and  iteBy  taUe-laad  In  the  eentre  (wUA  nadiea 
a  height  of  3300  ft.  just  north  of  Hebron),  with  a  strategically 
important  valley  dividing  the  central  mountains  from  the  low- 
land, and  with  the  most  desolate  of  tracts  to  the  east  (by  the 
Dead  Sea)  and  south.  Some  parts,  especially  around  Hebron, 
are  extremely  fertile,  but  the  land  as  a  whole  has  the  character- 
iatics  of  the  southern  wilderness— the  so-called  "  desert "  is 
aot  ft  atcrile  Sahara— and  was  more  fitted  for  pastoral  occupa- 
tiOM;M»fltlllMr  G.  A.  Smith,  Hut.  GcQg.  Hdy  Land,  chs.  i.-xv. 
Ufa  jaiDciMt  Jadah  b  fre^oaUy  d^pkted  in  the  BiUe,  but 
maA  of  the  Jndaean  Uitoiy  fa  ofaecure.  In  the  days  of  the 
oM  Hebrew  monarchy  there  were  periods  of  conflict  and  rivalry 
between  Judah  and  Israel — even  times  when  the  latter  incor- 
porated, or  at  Icist  claimed  supremacy  over,  the  former.  Later, 
from  the  slh  century  n.c.  there  was  a  breach  between  the  Jews 
(the  name  is  derived  from  Judah)  and  the  Samaritans  i,q.v.). 
The  intervening  years  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (722  B.C.),  and 
afttf  the  dcatiwtion  of  Jerosalem  (586  bx.}>  were  probably 
■Mikod  by  doHr  interaBunc^  rimOar  to  tke  pniod  of  union  in 
ibe  popular  tiMBtloaa  iclatfdc  to  tte  pn>iBoiiatdiical  age. 
Tke  eootN  of  Jodaean  Uilory  was  cooAJoBcd,  abo^  by  the 
pvonuoaity  of  the  PUiistines  in  the  west,  Moab  in  the  cast,  and 
by  Edom  and  other  southern  peoples  extending  from  North 
Arabia  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Judah's  stormy  history,  con- 
tinued under  Crock  and  Roman  domination,  reached  its  dimaz 
in  the  birth  of  Christianity,  and  ended  WtthtlK fill Qfjanualcm 
in  A.o.  70  (see  Jews,  Palestine). 

In  conformity  with  ancient  roethodi  of  ger»ea!ogy  (?.»!),  Judah 
b  traced  back  to  a  ion  of  Jacob  or  Urael  by  Leah  and  along  with 
other  "tribes"  (Dan,  Levi,  Simeon,  iSic.)  i»  included  under  the 
ooUective  term  IsraeL  Thus  it  tharr*  the  general  traditions  ol  the 
jitaelites,  aithoush  Judah  appears  a*  an  individual  ia  the  ttocy  of 
Us  "brother"  Joseph  (on  ch.  xxxvU.  teq.,  tee  Cbhwis).  Iu 
jHWadsries  in  Joshua  xv.  are  manifestly  artificial  or  imaginary; 
ikiy  include  the  Philistines  and  number  pfaces  which  are  etaewfaere 
ascribed  to  Simeon  or  Dan.  The  origin  of  the  name  ( Yikidak)  b 
quite  uncertain  ;  the  inti^pretation  "  praised  "  is  tuigcsted  in  Gen. 

with  alii' 


■xix.  35  (cf.  xILx.  8  »e<i.),  but 


connexion  witfc 


lied  namei. 


as  Ycbud  (V'ahUdiy.i,  E.  of  lafla),  or  EhCkj  (a  Benj.imitc  clan)  seems 
more  probable.  That  Ju(ah,  whatever  its  original  connotation, 
ondcrwent  devdopment  through  the  incoraonitron  of  other  clans 
appears  from  i  Chroo.  ii,  iv.,  where  It  la  (ouad  to  contain  a 


hi  Sfaneoolts^  BdcfBlte  and  other  soolhcin  lists.' 

'  See  especially  \Vellhju>en,  De  (enlifiuj  tl  famUiit  Judatorum 
(Gdttingen,  itKiQ),  the  articles  on  the  relative  proper  names  in  the 
E»cj.  Bib.,  and  E.  M^y.  J**  Imd^  9.        "  " 


underfytng  the  aoooont  of  the  laacCte  exodus  («.•.)  tberearetnees  of 

a  separate  movement  of  ceruin  clans — apart  from  the  Isradite  inva- 
sion of  Palestine— who  are  ttltimatdv  found  in  the  south  of  Judah; 
and  the  traditions  in  Chronicles  t  hen>!»clve*  allow  the  view  that 
the  incorporation  of  ihrsc  elements  began  under  David,  when  Judafi 
fir*  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  biblical  history  (cf.  Chrvnc. 
Ency.  Bib.,  col.  a6i8  leq.,  and  sec  Caled.  Jerahmhel,  KE-.iTf 
But  such  movements  were  not  necessarily  limited  to  ooe  single  period, 
aad  theevidcnoecofloscting  (a)  the  noa»lmeilseclaasof  Judsh  with- 
LevlHii.  and  A)  both  with  the  south,  is  found  hmarrativcsicfemag 
to  several  dmertnt  ages  and  mirht  point  to  an  aneeasittg  rclatioosUin 
with  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  claos.  which  in  the  traditions  of 
David's  time  were  in  the  south  of  Judah,  about  five  hundred  years 
later  (in  the  exile)  arc  found  near  Jerusalem  [  f-Z-  Cllclij,  that  either 
these  Survived  the  strenuous  vicissitudes  of  half  a  miUcmiium  or 
all  perqwctive  of  their  early  histoor  has  been  lost.  In  Gen.  xzzviii. 
a  curious  narrative  points  to  the  separation  of  Judah  "  from  his 
brethren  "  and  his  marriag:e  with  Shua  the  Canaanite;  two  son* 
Er  and  Onan  perish  and  the  third  Shelah  survives.  From  Judah  and 
Er'»  widow  Tamar  arc  derived  Perci  and  Zirah.  and  these  with 
Shelah  appear  in  fKjst-txihc  times  as  the  three  rcprcscntati\ e  (.irtulii  > 
of  Judah  iXch.  id.  4-6;  1  Chron.  ix.  4  -6).  This  Mory ,  amid  a  nuniU  r 
of  other  motives,  appears  to  rcflctt  the  fjr  jvi  th  of  the  tribe  o^  Judali 
and  its  fluctuations,  but  that  the  reference  is  to  any  very  early 
panpd  fa  aalihtly,  partly  because  theloHmt  of  the  story  is  m  post- 
eaUfc  fuaHlcs.  and  pMtly  because  the  scenes  (Aduflam.  Chcsib  and 
Hmnah)  overLip  with  David's  own  fights  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xxl  xxiii.;  see  David,  ad  fin.)?  Even  David's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  fa  Sam.  v.)  conflicts  both  with  the  statement 
of  iu  capture  by  Judah  many  _years  previously  (Judges  i.  B).  and 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Israiehte  heroes  Joshua  and  Saul.  Coose- 
quently,  the  few  survivinf  data  are  too  uncertain  for  any  det  i^ve 
conclusions  reeardiog  the  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Judah  as  a 
kingdom  may  liave  taken  its  name  from  a  limited  district,  in  which 
case  its  growth  finds  a  parallel  in  the  extension  of  the  name  ^maria 
from  the  city  to  the  province.    The  location  of  YehOd  and  EhOd  in 


the  light  of  I  Kings  iv.  8-19  (perhaps  the  subdivisions  of  the  Israelite 
kinKdom,  sec  Solomon),  would  necessitate  the  assumption  of  a 
violent  separation  from  the  north ;  this,  however,  is  quite  conceivable 


(see  Jaws,  ti  11-13).  On  the  bearing  of  South  judah  upon  the 
historical  cnticfaB  of  the  Old  Tesument.  see  espccully  N.  Schmidt, 
.ffsMtrt  /wraslltsoB).  pa.  392-343.  "  The  Jermhmeel  Thaofy  and 
the,HfatMfc  bMORaaseif he  Nwb.  with  sniae  aefiwal  efjsweaal 
e«plerationofAseBuatiy'*>alioSiw.tao.  (SbATC) 

JITDAS  ISCARIOT  (7oM<ii  'laKapiurrp  or  lampiiA),  in  the 
Bible,  the  sun  of  Simon  Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  ziii.  26),  and  one  of 
the  twelve  ajxistlcs.  He  is  always  enumerated  last  with  the 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer  of  Jesus. 
If  the  generally  accepted  explanation  of  his  stirnamc  ("  man  of 
Keiieth"iaee  Jeab.sv.  as)  be  comet,  he  the  ooIyeiigiBal 
neaaUr  of  tbo  apoMUe  baod  ifho  was  aot  •  GaUsao.  He 
circoMlneM  irtrich  led  to  hfa  admission  into  the  apostolic 
circle  are  not  stated;  while  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
in  enabling  the  Jewish  .luthoritics  to  arrest  Jesus  without  tiunult 
have  been  variously  aiialjscd  by  scholars.  According  to  some 
(as  De  Quincey  in  his  famous  £jjj.v)  the  sole  object  of  Judas  was 
to  place  Jesus  in  a  position  in  which  He  bbould  be  compelled  to 
make  what  had  seemed  to  His  followers  the  too  tardy  dii|)lay  of 
His  Messianic  power:  according  to  others  (and  this  viewi 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  narratives)  Judas 
avaricioua  and  dishonest  man,  wIm  had  alread|y  abvMd  thaooi^ 
fidence  plaeed  to  him  (John  lu.  6),  and  who  was  now  concerned 
only  with  furthering  his  own  ends. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  his  subse<)uent  remorse  and  the  use 
to  which  his  ill-gotten  gains  were  put,  the  strikingly  apparent 
disciepancies  bclwern  the  narratives  of  Matt.  xwii.  3,  10  and 
Acts  i.  18,  19  have  attracted  the  attention  of  biLlaal  SLholars, 
ever  since  Papias,  in  his  fourth  book,  of  which  a  fragment  has 
been  preserved,  disnistcd  the  subject.  The  simplest  explanation 
is  that  they  represent  dUTeseot  tiadltioas^i  the  Gospd  aanativa 
being  composed  vftk  MR  qiedal  icftMwt  to  prophetic  fulll* 
meats,  and  befaia  probably  nearer  tbo  tralh  than  the  short 
explanatory  note  Inserted  by  the  author  of  the  Acu  (see  Semard, 
Expositor,  June  1904,  p.  422  tcq.).  In  ecclesiastical  legend  and 

*For  the  prindple  of  the  Lcvirate  illustrated  in  Gen.  nxviii, 
see  Ruth.  Leprae  {OritntaUo,  ii.)  ingeniously  coojecturcd  that 
the  chapter  typified  the  suppression  of  I'hocmcian  (via.  Tamar,  the 
date-pilm)  and  the  old  Caaaaniic  clomotm  (Zerah  i»<fij«»a)  by 
the  younger  Iiraelile  invaders  (I'eres-"  branch  ").  For  other 
discusssoos,  apart  from  commentsifss  as  Ceassi^  asa  6. 
in  Meyer,  pp.  cU.,  pp.  aoo  sqq*  ••  ■i->A 
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in  sacred  art  Judas  Iscairiot  is  generally  treated  as  the  very  in- 
carnatioo  of  trracbccy,  ingntitudc  and  impiety.  The  Middle 
Ages,  alter  their  fashion,  supplied  the  lacunae  in  what  they 
deemed  his  loo  meagre  LiiL  v;raphy.  According  lo  the  common 
form  of  their  story,  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.'  Before 
heinuborabbmotherCyborealudadreamthathewu  destined 
to  nwder  httiaUwr,  ccNBsit  incest  with  hit  oiotlicr.  and  idl  hit 
Ood.  The  tttcaipCi  by  ktr  Mid  htr  Inritaad  to  evert  tUs 
cune  simply  led  to  its  MBoayiBAnaa.  AtUsUrth  Jodas  was 
enclosed  in  a  cbest  «iul  ihtng  nito  tlie  see;  picked  up  on  a  foreign 
shore,  he  w.i5  educated  at  the  ccturt  until  a  murder  cirrirni'  tf  :  ui 
a  moment  ol  jiassion  compelled  his  flight.  Coming  to  Judaea,  he 
entered  the  serv  ice  of  Pontius  I'Uate  as  page,  and  during  this 
period  committed  the  first  two  of  the  crimes  which  had  been 
expressly  foretold.  Learning  the  secret  of  bis  birth,  be,  full  of 
lemone,  sought  the  prophet  who,  he  had  heard,  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.  He  was  accepted  as  a  disciple  and  pro- 
moted loapositioooC  trust,  wbeneavarice,  the  only  vice  in  whkb 
lie  bad  bitberto  been  oniiiirtiiied,  padoaHy  todt  pBssssJen  of 
his  soul,  aod  led  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  evil  destiny. 
—  This  Judas  legend,  as  given  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  obtained  no 
imall  popularity;  and  it  is  to  be  found  !■  wiow  sbl^pes'in 
every  important  literature  of  Europe. 

lor  t'.e  hi>t.iry  of  it^  Rcne^is  and  its  difIu5;ion  the  rrarier  may 
consult  D'Ancona,  La  Uts,etula  di  yergogna  t  ki  leumda  dt  Gitula 
(iMq),  Mid  papcn  by  WTCrciaMNell  ia>Ml  .and^raune's  Ariir. 
wr  CMCft.  Mr  imUKktn  Spnekt  mmi  Mbrafur,  vol.  iL  (1875).  and 
Victor  Dtederich  in  Ruuieh*  Rmte  (1880).  Chdrviua,  la  bis 
GtKkkkU  6tt  lUuUchen  Po*sU  nach  thren  anltkm  FJemtntm  (1SS4), 
pointed  out  the  connexion  of  the  legend  with  the  Ocdipu*  »tor>'. 
AceordinK  to  Daub  {Judas  Isckariot,  odtt  {iftrachlunren  uker  das 
Bust  im  VtrlUiUHist  nm  CiiU»,  1816,  181&)  Judas  was  an  incsrna- 
lion  ol  tho  devil,"  to  «!»■  "neegr'aad  MlOMirtiaia  an  alike 
impoMible." 

The  poplar  hatred  of  Judat  has  found  stran|B  qrmholical 
eic]MVttion  in  vsriou*  parts  of  Christendom.  I  n  Coffn.  for  itHtanee, 
the  people  at  a  given  signal  on  i£j«(cr  Eve  throw  vast  quantities 
of  croclwry  from  their  windows  and  roofs  info  the  streets,  and  thus 

execute  an  imaKinar>'  stoning  of  Juda>^  (^.-e  Kirkwall,  Ionian  Islands, 
ii.  47).  At  iitii'  time  (aeeordinf;  tn  Miiito\ii!i,  Drlle  cose  coriirtsi) 
the  tradition  prevailed  that  the  traitor's  house  and  country  villa 
existed  in  the  island,  and  tkat  bia  daaraartaaia  wm  to  be  feaad 

among  the  local  Jews. 

Details  in  re^trd  to  iiinu  J111I11  h padiandsiiiii  1  lili  11  arc  given 
in  NcUs  and  Queries,  ind  series,  v.,  vt  and  vii  ;  3rd  series,  vii. ; 
ath  series,  i. ;  5th  series,  vi.    See  aluo  a  by  Professor  Rcndel 

Harris  entitled  "  Did  Judas  really  comnn-.  ^.ji.  idc^"  in  the  A  nuruan 
Journal  oj  Philolofy  (July  1900).  .MalLhcw  Arnold's  poem  "  St 
Drandan  '  tivcs  fine  evpri  »>iun  to  the  i)ld  >tor>'  tliat.  on  account  of 
an  act  of  ciiarity  done  to  a  IcjK-r  at  Juppa,  Judas  was  allowed  an 
bout's  respite  from  hell  once  a  year.  (G  Mi.) 

JXJDAS-TREB,  the  Cerds  sUiquastrum  of  botanists,  belonging 
to  the  section  Catsaipineae  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  forms  a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  flat  spread- 
ing bead.  In  Spring  it  ia  oovered  with  a  profusion  of  piupliab- 
ptnk  Ouneit,  v>Udi  appear  bebre  tbe  leaves.  Tbe  flowers  liave 
an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  mixed  with  lalad  or  made 
into  fritters.  The  tree  was  frequently  figured  by  the  older 
herbalists.  One  woodcut  by  Castor  Durante  has  the  figure  of 
Jud.is  Iscariot  suspended  from  one  of  the  branches,  illustrating 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  this  tree.  A  second  species, 
C.  canadensis,  is  common  in  North  America  from  Can.-ida  lo 
Alabama  and  eastern  Texas,  and  differs  from  the  European 
ipedcs  in  its  smaller  site  and  poijited  leaves.  The  flowers  arc 
also  osed  ia  salads  and  for  mslioK  p((Uc%  wbBc  tbe  bnacfaes 
are  osed  to  dye  wool  a  nankctm  colour. 

JIIDD,  BVLWHE  (1813-1853)  American  Unitarian  clerg>-- 
man  and  author,  was  bom  in  Wr jthampton,  MaMachu.<;etts, 
on  the  ?3rd  of  July  1813.  He  bore  the  samenair.e  as  his  f.ithcr 
and  grandfather;  the  former  (178^1860)  m:;i!c  an  CL[)i.ial 
Study  of  lootl  history  of  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  wrote  a  History  of  HaiUy  (1863).  The  son  lived  in  North- 
ampton after  bia  tenth  year,  was  converted  in  a  revival  tlwre 
in  iM,  padittted  from  Yale  in  ttjfit  mid  tangbt  Id  sCit  at 

*  Other  forms  make  him  a  Danite,  and  conrfdv  the  psamft  h 
Ccoeat*  (xUa.  17)  a  pfuphccy  of  the  tiaitor. 


Templelon,  Mass..  where  he  first  met  Unitarians  and  soon  fooad 
the  solution  of  his  theological  difficulties  in  their  view*.  He 
entered  the  Harvard  divinity  school,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1840.  In  the  same  year  be  was  ordained  pai'.or  of  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Augusta,  Maine,  where  he  died  on  the  j6lh 
of  January  1853.   His  widest  reputation  was  as  the  author  of 

flaetiul  btfmt  drwrflal,  wffed  Jfewr  QWilf  <i>4S;  revised  stss), 

written  to  exhibit  the  errors  of  Calvinistic  and  all  trinitaiiaa 

theology,  and  the  evils  of  war,  intemperance,  capital  punish- 
ment, the  iiH  on  system  of  the  time,  and  the  national 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  This  story,  published  anonymously, 
attracted  rr.uch  attention  by  its  true  dL"jLri{jiions of  Kew  Englai^ 
life  and  scenery  as  well  as  by  its  author's  earnest  purpose. 
Richard  Edney  and  the  Cotemor's  Family  (1S50)  is  in  much  the 
same  vein  as  Margaret.  A  poem  entitled  Philo,  am  Emmgelmi 
(1S50)  is  a.  versified  defence  of  Unitarianism.  He  publfabed, 
besides,  TkeCkunk,MaSmes^ Diummaliis^).  Aaapeeadhet 
and  pastor  be  tngied  tbe  deababiBty  of  'Mant  baptism.  Ha 
lectured  frequently  on  international  peace  and  opposed  slavery. 

Sec  Arcthusa  Hall,  Life  am!  Character  of  the  Rre.  Sylvester  Judd 
(BoitOO,  1857^  published  a;.o:i  inously. 

JUDI,  THE  QBNBBAL  BPUTU  0F«  a  book  of  tbe  New 
Testament.  As  witb  tbe  epistle  of  James*  tbe  prabkms  ef  the 

writing  centre  upon  the  superscription,  which  addresses  ia 
Pauline  phraseology  (x  Thcss.  i.  4;  1  Thess.  ii.  13;  Rom.  L  7; 
t  Cor.  I.  i)  the  Christian  world  in  general  in  the  name  of  "Jude, 
the  brother  of  James"  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3  ).  The 
historical  situation  depicted  must  then  fall  v.iihi.-.  the  lifctirr.e 
of  this  Judas,  whose  two  grandchildren  2Ajkcr  and  James 
(Ilegesippus  cp.  Phil.  Sidetes)  by  their  testimony  before  the 
authorities  brought  to  an  end  the  (Palestinian)  persecution  of 
Domitian  (Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  20,  7).  These  two 
graadfloos  el  Judaa  thereafter  "lived  until  the  time  of  Ttigaa,'* 
ruUng  tbe  dmichca  "  because  tbcy  bad  (thus)  been  witneasM 
(martyift)  and  were  also  rdaUvea  of  the  Lord."  But  in  tbst 
case  we  mtist  cither  reject  the  testimony  of  the  same  Hegesippns 
that  up  to  their  death,  and  that  of  Symei  .1  'on  of  Clopas, 
successor  in  the  Jerusalem  see  of  James  the  Lord's  brothex, 
"  who  suffered  m.\nyrdom  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  .and  tv.ti.ty 
years  while  Tr.ijan  was  anpcror  and  Allicus  governor,"  "  the 
church  (universal)  had  remained  a  pure  and  uncorruptcd 
virgin  "  free  from  "  the  folly  of  heretical  teachers  or  dae  *• 
must  r^eet  tbe  superscription,  which  presents  tbe  grandftths 
in  vebencnt  conflict  with  the  very  beverics  kt  qatstiaa.  For 
the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  is  explicit  that  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
arrest  of  Zoker  and  James  they  were  all  v.ho  sui^-ived  of  the 
kindred  of  the  Lo.'d.  True,  there  is  confusion  in  the  narrative 
of  Hegesippus,  and  even  a  probability  that  the  martjTdom  of 
Symcon  dated  under  Trajan  really  took  place  in  the  persecution 
of  Domitian.beforc  the  arrest  of  the  grandsons  of  Jude,  for  apart 
from  the  alleged  age  of  Symcon  (the  traditional  Jewish  limit  of 
human  life,  Gen.  vi.  3,  Deut.  xxziv.  7),  the  cause  of  his  appre- 
hension "  on  the  ground  that  be  was  o  descendant  ^  Dt»U  and 
aCliilstlan*'(Rccesipptua^.  Ects.J7.  £.  iii.32,3)  isiiMBBdslcnt 
with  both  the  previous  statements  regarding  the  "  marryrdom  " 
of  Zoker  and  James,  that  they  were  cited  as  the  only  surviving 
Christian  Davididae,  and  th.it  the  persecution  on  this  ground 
collapsed  through  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  accusation. 
But  even  if  wc  date  the  rise  of  hcrcsiii  111  tlie  reign  of  Domitian 
instead  of  Trajan,'  the  attributing  of  this  epistle  against 

•On  this  point  (date  of  the  outbreak  of  heresy)  there  is  tom* 
incaoiistcocy  in  the  reported  fragments  of  Hegesippus.  In  that 
quoted  betow  from  E«m.  //.£.  iii.  32.  7  see.,  it  is  expressly  dated  miirt 
the  martyrdom  of  Syraeon  and  death  of  tn«  pandsoiu  oif  Jade  uader 
Trajan.  In  iii.  19  tbe  "  ancient  tradition  '  attributing  the  denm. 
cialion  of  these  to  "  some  of  the  heretics"  is  perbapa  not  fre« 
Hegesippus;  but  in  iv.  33  the  be,;inning  of  heresy  is  traced  to  a  crr> 
tain  Thehuthis,  a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  after  the  death  cC 
Jame<,  rival  to  Symeon.  The  s-ame  figure  of  t!r.-  thurch  as  a  pun» 
virj^n  is  also  used  as  in  iii.  37.  But  as  it  is  only  the  cnvioua  feviisg 
of  Tbebuthis  which  is  traced  to  this  early  dale,  HeiHifipnsdsabelaai 
means  to  place  the  outbreak  later. 
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oatnipttBig  heresy  to  "  Jade  the  bMlher  of  J«aMi  "  wiB  MiB  be 
iMMnpetible  with  the  ■tatcoMatt  pi  ilegaipp«ia»  «ur  «nl|r 
IsfNiuBt  TCganliag  bit  ktcr  bbteiy. 

The  Greek  of  Jude  is  also  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
•uthonbip  in  Palestine  by,  an  unschooled  Galilean,  at  an  early 
d&te  in  church  history.  As  F.  H.  Chase  his  pointoi  out:  (i)  the 
terms  «Xiyroi, ffwnfpia.  rinns,  have  attained  thu  r  later  technical 
tense;  (a)  "  the  writer  i>.  :  rtL;  i  d  in  the  lan^uaRc  of  the  LXX.," 
•nploying  its  phraseology  independently  of  other  N.T.  writers, 
■Bd  not  that  «  the  caaonical  books  alone,  bot  of  the  broader 
noO'pRkatinian  caaon;  (3)  "  be  has  at  hi»  cominuiri  a  large 
itodt  of  italcly,  MMnMs,  aonietiaies  poetical  mnli,'*  proving 
Ua  A  "  nu  «(  Mne  euhoic,  and,  as  it  wauM  eeon,  net  iritkout 
acquaiiiunce  with  Greek  wiften." 

If  thr  siiprn;rription  be  not  from  the  hand  of  the  actual 
bnjtlitr  of  Jesus,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  why  some 
ajuj'-tolic  name  was  not  cho^rn  which  might  convey  greater 
authority  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  toward 
which  the  principal  defenders  of  orthodoxy  ni  100-150  turr.cd 
for  "  the  deposit  of  the  faith  "  (Jude  3)  in  its  purity.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  point  to  "  the  pattern  of  sound  words,  even 
the  tayingt  of  our  Loid  Jtsus  Chiiit.''  (t  Tim.  vi  3,  Ac),  as  the 
sneod  ei  etthadeoqr  ifiaM  dw  mbm  fbe  («kb  1  Ttn.  «L  5-  to; 
cf.  Jude  4,  It,  16,  tgseq.).  ^natltit^inoito  is  to  "  be  inseparable 
from  Jems  Christ  and  from  yrar  bishop  "  (orf  Tratt.  vH.), 
Polycarp's,  to  "  turn  unto  the  word  delivered  unto  us  from  the 
beginning  "  (cf.  Jude  3;  1  John  ii.  7,  iii.  ij,  iv.  31),  "  the  oracles 
of  the  Lord,"  which  the  false  tcarhrrs  "  pt  n.rrt  to  their  own 
lusts."  Papias,  his  ^TQcpot  (Irenacus),  turns  in  fact  from  "the 
vain  talk  of  the  many,  and  from  the  "  alien  commandments  " 
to  such  as  were  "  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,"  offering 
to  the  Christian  vrorid  bis  Interprttation  of  tht  Lord's  OracUs 
based  upon  personal  inciuiry  from  those  wlw  "  cane  his  way," 
who  eouU  testify  as  to  apoaiolic  tiadilloa.  Htgca^MMS.  after 
•  Jovnejr  to  all  the  principal  Hotaof  Chriatlm  tiMUtiaa.  Mliiaa 
that  atl  are  botding  to  the  trae  doctifcw  as  tramnined  a«  the 
original  scat,  where  it  was  witnessed  first  by  the  apofttlcs  and 
afterwards  by  the  kindred  of  the  Lord  and  "  witnesses  "  of  the 
first  generation.  Ail  these  writer?;  in  one  form  or  other  revert 
to  the  historic  tradition  against  the  licence  of  innovator*. 
Hegesippus  indicates  plainly  the  scat  of  us  auihoniy.  For  the 
peiiCKi  before  the  adoption  of  a  written  standard  the  resort  was 
net  aa  much  to  "  apostles  "  as  to  "  disciples  "  and  "  witnesses." 
Hie  iVpnl  was  to  "  those  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  eye- 
witmrni  Md  mioisters  of  the  word  "  (Luke  La);  and  these  were 
to  be  found  piiauufly  (itMil  the  complete  desiractioa  of  that 
dittTch  during  the  revolt  of  BaicodiclMa  and  its  anppnanon  by 
Hadrian)  in  the  mother  community  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  xv.j). 
Its  life  is  the  measure  of  the  period  of  oral  tradition,  whose 
requiem  is  sung  by  P.-ipias.  Hegesippus  {ap.  Eus.  //  E.  iii.  3J, 
7  scq.)  looks  back  to  it  as  the  safe  guardian  of  the  deposit  "  of  i  he 
faith  "  against  all  the  depredation'^  r.f  In  r. -.y  whn  h  •'  when  ; he 
sacred  college  of  apostles  had  suffered  d<  a  h  in  various  forms, 
and  thcgeneration  of  those  that  had  been  1c(  m<  <i  worthy  to  hear 
the  inspired  wisdom  with  their  own  cars  had  passed  away  .  .  . 
attempted  thenceforth  with  a  bold  face,  to  proclaim,  in  opposition 
to  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  *  the  knowledge  which  is  fslaeigr 
to-called  (^uSwvv/iOf  yv&ta)* "  For  an  appeal  like  that  of  our 
epijtle  to  the  authority  of  the  past  against  the  moral  laxity 
and  antinomian  teaching  of  degenerate  Pauline  churches  in  the 
Creek  world,  the  n.itur.il  resort  after  Paul  himself  (Pastoral 
Epp.)  would  be  the  "  kuidrcd  of  the  l-ord  "  who  were  the 

leaders  and  witnesses  in  every  (liurch  "in  rak-hiinc.  Doubtless 
the  framer  of  Jude  1  would  have  preferred  the  aegis  of  "  James 
the  Lord's  brother."  if  this,  like  that  of  Paul,  had  not  been 
•beady  appwpriated.  FaiUag  this,  the  next  most  imposing 
«Ma  **  Ju&B,  IM  hioiher  of  Jama." 

The  aopewuliUleo  hi  the  case  ct  Jude,  oaHke  that  of  Jamas, 
takesbeldof  tbesubstaBceof  thebook.  Venejaadthefttrewdt 
(r.  J4  seq )  show  that  Jude  was  composed  from  the  start  as  an 
"  epistle."   If  this  appearance  be  not  fallacious,  the  obvious 


by  the  wppoHtbn  that  the  author  of  lode  Cttrreacy 
to  the  cnitiag  hoaily  (Jumo)  betoM  ^wiipoolng  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Jade.  On  the  faitereoanetion  of  the  two  see 

Sieffert,  s.v.  "  Judasbrief  "  in  flauck,  RciUncykl  vol  ix. 

Judas  is  conceived  as  cherishing  tfiL-  ir.ictitLon  of  discuising 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chnstian  world  (for  no  mere  IcKal  church 
is  addressed)  the  subject  of  "  our  common  salvation  "  (the  much 
desiderated  authoritative  definition  of  the  orthodox  faith),  hat 
diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  growth  of  heresy. 

Few  writings  of  this  compass  aSord  more  copious  evidence 
of  date  in  their  Uteraiy  affhrithai  The  refcreoccs  to  Enoch 
(principally  ver.  14  seq.— At.  Ai.  L  9,  but  cf.  P.  H.  Chaae,  t.*. 
"  Jude  "  hi  HMdnp^  Dia.  BOU)  and  the  AtsumpUm  of  Mosts 
(r.  9)  bavo  more  a  geographical  than  a  chronological  bearing, 
the  stricter  canon  of  Palestine  excluding  tluse  apocryphal 
books  of  90  B.C.  to  AJ>.  40;  but  the  I'auune  wnungs  arc  freely 
employed,  especially  i  Cor.  x.  1-13,  Rom.  x\'i.  25  seq.,  and 
probably  Eph.  and  Col.  Moreover,  the  author  explicitly  refers  to 
the  apostolic  age  as  already  past,  and  to  the  ful&lment  of  the 
Pauline  predictioa  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  iqq.)  of  the  advent  of  hcfc^ 
(v.  17  seq.).  The  FnUne  doctrine  of "  grace  "  hasbeeopavertcd 
to  lasciviousncas,  as  by  the  hevttia  whoa  Polynip  opposes 
\Ep.  Potyc.  viL).  and  thk  doctifaw  ia  taught  for  **  hhc  "  (n.ti, 
IS,  s6i  cL  >  nia.  vL  ^  The  lu worthy  "  shepherds "  («.  it; 
cf.  Eaek.  miv.  8;  John  s.  ts  seq.)  live  at  the  expense  of  their 
flocks,  polluting  the  "  love-feasts."  corrupting  the  true  disciples. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  this  was  written  propheti- 
cally to  apply  to  the  Carpocratians.  an  aniinumian  Gnostic  sect 
of  c.  150;  but  hyper- Paulinists  had  given  otLasion  to  similar 
complaints  already  in  Rev  u  14,  30  djs).  Thu^  ranlinit,m  and 
its  perversion  alike  are  in  the  past.  As  regards  the  undeniable 
contact  of  Didaek$  it  7  with  Jude  22  scq.  (cf.  Didactic,  iv.  1, 
Jude  8)  priority  cannot  be  determined;  and  the  use  of  t  John 
iiL  IS  in  Jude  11  is  doublfuL 

Ob  the  other  head,  practically  the  whole  of  Jude  b  tahw  op 
into  t  Pm.,  the  author  merely  avohUng,  ae  far  aa  he  discovers 
them,  the  quotations  from  apocryphal  tsvitbip.  and  pn  lixm; 
and  affixing  sections  of  h  is  own  to  refute  the  heretical  esc  h..  t  o  I  <  >  |^  y . 
On  the  priority  of  Jude  sec  especially  against  Spitta  Zur  C'-'.n'i  u. 
LiH.  ii.  Unhnslentkums.  ii.  40^-41 1,  F.  H.  Chase,  loc.  cit.  p.  803. 
(On  3  I'cL.  see  I'ete*  Epistles  ui  )  (.'nloriunaiely,  the  date  of 
2  Pet.  cannot  be  deurmiocd  as  earlier  than  late  in  the  second 
ceatoiy,  ao  that  we  are  thMum  back  iipoo  btemal  evideaca  for 
the  inferior  limit. 

The  treatment  of  the  hettay  as  the  anti-Christ  who  precedca 
-  the  laal  hour"  (a.  ig),  vrntada  us  of  i  John  ii.  iS,  but  h 
is  indkaUva  of  OMditioas  somewhat  km  advaaosd  that  the 
heretics  have  not  yet  "  gone  out  from  "  the  church.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  apostolic  age  as  past,  and  the  deposit  of  the  faith 
as  a  r(i,u'.  i  jidfi  (cf.  Ign.  ad  Trail.  i\  1,  iliu  jtri'-triLi-  of  anti- 
nomian Gnosticism,  denying  the  dixlrinc  of  lordship  and 
"  glories  "  (:'.  8),  with  "  discrinmuilions  "  between  "  psychic  " 
and  "  pneumatic  "  (e.  19).  strongly  oppose  a  date  carUer  than 
too. 

Sieffert,  on  account  of  the  superscription,  would  date  as  eariy 
as  70-80,  but  acknowledges  the  hyper-Pauline  affinity  of  the 
heimy,  ita  pfopagatioii  aa  a  dectrine,  and  dose  lelatioli  to  the 
Nicofadtan  of  Rev.  fi.  14.  To  these  pheoonMoa  be  gtveaacsMd- 

iogly  a  correspondingly  eariy  date.  The  nature  of  the  heresy, 
opposed,  however,  and  the  resort  to  the  authority  of  Jude  "  the 
brother  of  James  "  against  it,  favour  laihar  the  period  of 
Polycarp  and  Pa  pi  as  (117-150). 

The  history  of  the  reception  of  theqxstle  into  church  canons 
is  similar  to  that  of  James,  beginning  with  a  quotation  o(  it  as 
the  work  of  Jude  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Patd.  iii.  g),  • 
reference  by  Tcrtullian  (Dc  cnU.Jem.  i.  j),  and  a  more  or  lev 
hesitant  endorsement  by  Origen  ("  if  one  mi^t  adduce  the 
episUeof  Jude,"/n  Mati.  torn.  nil.  jo)  and  by  the  Uuratonaimm 
(e.  seo),  which  excepts  Jude  and  a  and  3  John  ham  in  ooadcu- 
nation  of  apocryi^al  literature,  placing  it  on  a  par  wftb  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  which  was  written  by  friends  of  hb  in 
hii  hoooni;*'  The  nan  ef  ipociyphal  Utentiue  ia  Jude  iiadf 
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1     dn  4llUul  dhpPlMlMI  tQOTfd  It  of 

"dbpMed"  iiooks,  dedarfng  tkit  n  tHth  JuM'*iMrmuy  of 
the  aBctoatt  lave  meotioncd  it  "  (H.  E.  li.  23,  15). 

Tht  Imlnd.  It  th*  N*m  Ttst.  by  Holtxmaan.  Julkher.  Weiss. 
SUM.  DavidMa,  Salnoo.  Baora  ud  llie  ttawUrd  Ctmwmtarm 
«f  Meyer  aad  Holttmann,  the  Imlmatimut  (Bin)  and  ochcrnriet. 
contain  dlKUaiioili  d  authorship  and  date.  The  articles  «.».  in 
HaMinn't  OfaL  Mtt  (Chaie)  and  the  Enry.  (Cone)  are  (ult  and 
•cholarTv.  In  addition  the  Histonti  of  Ihr  Apoitolit  Agr,  by  Haus- 
raih.  Weinicker.  McGiffert,  Bartlct.  Ropes  anii  otiurs,  and  (he 
kindred  works  of  Baur,  Schwegler  and  Pnciclcrcr  should  bccon^ultrd. 
MoAat's  Histarieal  tfett  TtsiawMM,  3nd  rd..  p.  sSq.  contains  a  ron- 
vcnicM  summaiy  of  tiieevklefloe  with  copious  bibliography.  One 
«f  the  Met  thoraafh  ef  ceMervstive  treetmenu  ■  the  Cammmlart 
m  JmttndSimmFmr  by  J.  B.  Mayor  (1907).        (9.  W.  B.) 

JUDGE  (Lat.  judex,  Ft.  jute),  in  the  wulrst  legal  sense  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  soverfign  power  in  a  stale  to  administer 
the  law,  m  English  pr.irt:  :e,  houcvcr,  justices  of  (he  peace  and 
magistrates  are  not  usually  regarded  as  "  judges  "  in  the  titular 
sense.  The  duties  of  the  judge,  whether  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
natter,  are  to  hear  the  statements  on  both  sides  in  open  court, 
to  wnim  at  t  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  o(  the  facu  submitted 
to  Hm  «r,  vInb  •  Jwy  it  CBfifed,  to  diicct  the  J«y  to  fiad  wch 
•  eondaiba,  to  q^iilf  to  ^  (mis  n  fsmd  the  i|i|Mopii^ 
of  law,  tnd  to  certify  by  his  Judgment  the  rdief  to  which  the 
parties  are  entitled  or  the  obligations  or  penalties  which  they 
have  inrurrcd  Wiih  thr  jijrlp;mrr.t  the  office  of  tlif  j'-nlfic  is 
at  an  end,  but  the  judgment  sets  in  motion  the  executive  forces 
of  the  slate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  c.irry  it  into  execution. 

Such  is  the  type  of  a  judicial  olTiccr  recognized  by  mature 
systems  of  law,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  universal 
type,  and  the  following  qualifying  circumstances  should  be 
noticed:  (1)  in  primitive  systems  of  law  the  judicial  is  not 
aeponted  from  the  kgisUtive  wnd  other  |ovenia|  fuaction*; 
(t)  akhoiiili  the  judfe  ii  ■Muncd  «»  lako  the  tew  fnm  the 
hlMMlve  authority,  yet,  as  the  existing  law  never  at  any  time 
coirtalm  provison  for  all  cases,  the  judge  may  be  obliged  to 
invert  or  cren'e  principles  applicable  to  the  case — this  i .  r  illrd 
by  Dcntham  and  the  English  jurists  judge-made  and  judiciary 
law;  ( r,)  the  separation  of  the  function  of  judge  and  jury,  and 
the  cxthisive  charge  of  (jucstions  of  law  given  to  the  judge,  are 
mor-:  ]i  irticularly  characteristic  of  the  English  judiujl  s>ilcm. 
During  a  conslderabk  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  an 
entirely  different  dbUlboiion  of  part*  was  observed.  The 
•djudicatlM  of  a  caie  waa  divided  betvaen  the  awgfrtrolw  and 
the  Jtiii*,  Mither  of  whom  corrMpowh  to  the  ti^Mt  judge. 
The  fonier  •  poliicoflkcrchaiflBd  with  theewcution  of 
the  h«;  the  letter  ma  aa  nUtralor  whoai  the  magistrates 
commissioned  to  hear  and  report  upon  a  particular  case. 

The  following  arc  jioints  more  specially  characteristic  of  the 
English  system  and  its  kindred  judicial  systems:  (t)  Jud^c^  arc 
absolutely  protected  from  action  for  anything  that  they  may  do 
in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties.  This  is  true  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  judges  of  the  supreme  courts.  "  It  is  a  principle 
of  English  law  that  no  action  will  lie  against  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  iupcrior  OHiru  for  a  judicial  act,  thomb  it  ba  attcBcd  to  have 
beta  doae  aMBdeiuiy  and  corrupt^."  Other  fadldal  effaei* 
ate  also  protected,  Uwugh  Bat  to  the  sam  catcat,  i^nst 
actieai.  (a)  Thehigheat  dait  of  judges  aio  irveaievafalecicept 
by  what  is  in  effect  a  special  act  of  parliament,  via.  a  resolution 
passed  by  both  hous«  and  as.sentcd  to  by  the  sovereign.  The 
inferior  judges  and  magistrates  are  removable  for  misconduct 
by  the  lord  chancellor.  (3)  The  judiciary  in  England  is  not  a 
separate  profcssir  r.  The  judges  are  chosen  from  the  class  of 
advocates,  and  almost  entirely  according  to  their  eminence  at 
the  bar.  (4)  Judges  are  in  Eq^tad  appointed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  ciown.  In  •  few  caaw  mankipal  cerporatioaa  nay 
■ppoiBC  tfcdr  ova  fadicial  eftar. 

the  also  R  D  Riea  CvaacsLiAa :  LoaaCnwIvoncB  t  Maarx  I 
or  taa  Roi.  i  s.  Ac..  Ac..  «ad  th*  oeeaoma  of  jiidwal  ■yale—  onder 
country  headings 

JUDOB-ADVOCATB-OBMBBAL.  an  officer  appointed  in 
Baflaad  to  aMM  the  Craaa  With  aMet  la 


to mihtary  law, aai MitpMlfchlMtf  aiie coaitMaaifU.  b 
the  army  the  ad—iBhliMloa  <i  JaiUBeaa  ptrtaiaing  to  disciplina 
is  carried  out  In  aecerdaace  with  the  provisions  of  military  Uw, 

anij  it  is  the  function  of  the  judge-advocate-gcneral  10  cn'.ure 
thai  these  disciplinary  powers  are  exercised  in  strict  coniL.rnvty 
with  that  law.  Down  to  1703  the  judge-advocate  general  a  :dl 
as  secretary  and  legal  adviser  to  the  board  of  general  officers, 
but  on  the  rcconstuution  of  the  oflice  of  oommaader-in-cUef 
in  that  year  he  ceased  to  perform  secretarial  dNttatt  but  remaiacd 
chief  legal  adviser,  fie  retained  his  teat  la  paifiaaMot  aad  ia 
1S06  he  «ns  made  a  nwmbac  of  the  flMnnuMal  aad  Afdwy 
coundUor.  The  oiBce  aaaMl  ta  he  palbkBl  la  tSoa,  on  the 
CTCommeaditlen  of  the  lekct  coauaittee  of  t888  on  army 
estimatea,  and  was  conferred  on  Sir  F.  Jeune  (afterwards  Lord 
St  Helier).  There  was  no  salary  attached  to  the  oiTicc  «ben 
held  by  Lord  St  Helier,  and  the  duties  were  the  most  paxl 
performed  by  deputy.  On  his  death  in  ir/35,  Thomas  .Milvain, 
K.C.,  was  appointed,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  post 
were  rearranged  as  follows:  (i)  A  salary  of  £3000  a  year; 
(a)  the  holder  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  dutieaof  thapoifc; 
(j)  the  retention  of  the  post  until  the  ace  of  Mnaaty,  arthlect  ta 
ceniioHcd  eflkiiacy  btu  with  daim  la  mtaiiy  or  paariaa  ea 
iMireaMat*  The  holder  waa  la  be  aubatataaie  ta  the  aecRtaty 
of  itait  for  tnr»  withoot  direct  access  to  the  sovereiga.  TIa 
appolntaiCBt  b  conlwed  by  letters-patent,  which  define  the 
exact  functions  attaching  to  the  ofTice,  whu  h  prariically  are  the 
reviewing  of  the  proceedings  of  all  field  general,  general  and 
district  courts-martial  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  adMsmg 
the  sovereign  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  finding  and  sentence. 
The  deputy  judge-advocate  is  a  salaried  official  in  the  department 
of  the  judge-ad  vocate-general  and  acts  under  his  lettcoiWteBt. 
A  separate  judge-advocate-general's  department  is 
in  .  India,  where  at  one  time  deputy  Jiid0»4d«OGaiaB 
attached  to  emy  laiportaat  comiaaad,  M  _ 
martial  held  ia  th*  United  Kiafdoai  m  oaat  to  the  judca* 
advocate^neral,  to  be  by  hfaa  aubadtted  to  the  sovereign  for 
confirmation;  and  all  district  courts-martial  after  havinR  hccn 
confirmed  and  promulgated,  are  sent  to  his  ollicc  for  cxamiridUun 
and  custody.  The  judge-advocate  general  and  his  deputy, 
being  ju'lgts  in  the  Ust  resort  of  the  validity  of  the  proceedings 
of  courts  n'ljrtial,  take  no  part  in  their  conduct,  but  the  deputy 
judge-advocates  frame  and  revise  charges  and  attend  at  courts- 
martial,  swear  the  court,  advise  both  sides  on  law,  looli  after  the 
interests  of  the  prisoner  and  record  the  procecdiap.  Ia  the 
English  navy  there  is  an  official  whoee  toactioaa  arc  1 
similar  to  theaa  of  the  j-y  fi^-r***!  jiniiol  Ha  to 
couaael  aad  Jadie^dwocata  of  the  fleeL 

In  the  United  States  there  is  also  a  judge-advocate-gencrars 
department.  In  addition  to  being  a  bureau  of  military  justice, 
.md  keeping  the  rcrords  of  courts-martial,  courts  0!  icqutry  and 
mtiitary  lonuT.i^sions,  it  has  the  CMilody  of  all  papers  relating 
to  the  title  of  lands  under  the  control  of  the  war  depa rt rncnt. 
The  officers  of  the  dcpariroeat,  in  addition  to  acting  as  prose- 
cutors in  all  nuliury  trials,  twaetimes  represent  the 
when  cases  affecting  the  army  ooaie  up  in  civil  courta. 
SeefMRlier  MiUTaav  Law.i 


See  f  Mithar  Miur  a  a  v  Law,  and  eeawk  C  M.  Clad^  4  JW 


iUpOBS.  THB  BOOK  OP.  in  the  n  i.Ic  Thi^  book  of  lb* 
Old  Testament,  which,  as  wc  now  read  it,  conitautcs  a  sequel 
to  the  book  of  Joshua,  covinng  the  pitrioci  of  history  between 
the  death  of  this  conqueror  and  the  birth  of  Samuel,  ia  ao  caUed 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  ItrartilTl  bofoie  the 
estahtbhawnt  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  fowonHMBl  waa  la 
the  haada  oi  omain  leaders  who  appear  to  have  forand  a  aaa> 

ThTIIdy  othor  blUlHl  mm  MCrihMUelSL  pSJd 'ia  RwS 
whose  prcaaat  poaition  aa  aa  afvoads  to  Jii4an  la  aoi  adHnal 

(we  B»Lt  and  RtTTH). 

.VfrMi/ure.— It  is  nw  generally  agreed  that  the  present  adjusl- 
mcni  of  the  older  hmorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  toforan  a 
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exfle  !s  due  to  an  editor,  or  rather  to  successive  redactors,  who 
piccc<1  toRclhcr  and  rrduiu'il  to  a  certain  unity  olJcr  nu'moirs 
of  very  diflcrcnt  dates;  and  closer  cxaminjitun  ihuvvs  that  ihc 
continuity  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  is  more  apparent  than 
reaJ.  This  is  very  dearly  the  case  in  the  book  of  Judges.  It 
COIuisU  of  three  main  portions:  (i)  an  introduction,  pmenting 
ODC  view  of  the  oocupitiea  oi  Pakatinc  by  the  Isradittt  (i.  i- 
g.  s);  (a)  the  MbtwyiltlaeewiBl  judges  (ii.  6-xvi.)>aad(s)«n 
appemUs  coBtaining  two  BWiativcsvi  the  poiod. 

I.  The  lint  MctloB  rdalM  ewmtfl  iriiicb  are  eafal  to  Ittve  taken 
place  alter  the  death  of  Jothuat  but  in  reality  it  covers  the  same 
ground  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
occupation  of  Canaan,  which  in  sumc  particulars  repeats  the 
statements  of  the  previous  book,  while  in  others  it  is  quite 
independent  (see  Joshua).  It  is  impossible  to  rcgar<I  the  war- 
like expeditions  described  in  this  section  as  supplementary 
eaapeigns  undertaken  after  Joshua's  death;  they  are  plainly 
Wpirirnlfil  as  the  fint  eSorts  of  the  Israelites  to  gun  a  firm 
foatiaf  in  tlie  tend  (at  HebBOOt  IMiir»  Bcthd),  in  the  vciy  dties 
which  Joihna  is  related  tA  hava  aabdacd  (Joih.  s.  jg).^  Here 
then  we  have  an  account  of  the  lettlement  of  Israel  west  of  the 
Joril.in  ^^l^i(  h  is  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  makes  no 
mention  ol  joiliua  hiinsell,  and  places  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
front.  The  author  of  the  chapter  cannot  have  had  Joshua  or 
his  history  in  his  eye  at  all,  and  the  words  "  and  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  "  in  Judg.  i.  I  are  from  the  hand  of 
the  last  editor,  who  desired  to  make  the  whole  book  of  Judges, 
including  ch.  i.,  read  continuously  with  that  wUch  MV  pre- 
cedes it  in  the  canon  of  the  cadier  pnphets.* 

s.  The  second  and  naia  sectiaii  (0.  fr^vi)  atands  m  qaiie 
another  footing.  According  to  Josh.  niT.  51  the  people 
**ser\'ed  Yahwch  "during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
his  contemporaries.  In  JuiJj;.  ii.  7  this  statement  is  repeated, 
and  the  wiitcr  proccc.k  to  explain  that  subsequent  generations 
fell  away  from  the  faith,  .imi  s<T\etl  the  gods  of  the  nations 
among  which  they  dwelt  (ii.  6-iu.  6).  The  worship  of  other 
gods  is  represented,  nut  as  something  which  went  on  side  by 
side  with  Yahwch-worship  (cf.  x.  6),  but  as  a  revolt  against 
Yahweh,  periodically  repeated  and  regularly  chastised  by 
foreign  invasloa.  The  histofy,  therefore,  falls  into  lacwiing 
cycles,  each  of  which  bc^oa  with  reUgioHS  oomptlea,  foBewcd 
by  chastisement,  which  continues  until  Yahwch,  in  answer  to 
the  groans  oi  his  oppressed  people,  raises  up  a  "  judge  "  to  deliver 
Israel,  and  recall  them  to  the  true  faith.  On  the  death  of 
the  "  judge,"  if  not  sooner,  the  corruption  spreads  anew  and 
the  same  vicissitudes  follow.  I  his  religious  txpl.iiialion  of  the 
course  of  the  history,  formally  expounded  at  the  outset  and 
trpcalfd  Ib  aNCa  or  less  detail  from  chapter  to  chapter  (espe- 
dalijr  vL  i-to^  i.  6-18),  determines  the  form  of  the  whole 
■anatiiw.  It  b  In  gcnml  agneacnt  with  the  vfrit  ss  also 
with  the  Ungnaie  at  Jkaunatm^t  aad  <a  thh  aooamt  this 
section  may  be  coBVcntently  called  **  the  DeolctaiMMBlc  Book  of 
Ju  iges."  lint  the  main  ijcligious  ideas  are  not  so  late  and  arc 
rather  akin  to  those  of  Josh,  niv;  in  particular  the  worship 
of  the  high  phues  is  not  condemned,  nor  is  it  excused  as  in 
I  Kings  iii.  2.  The  sources  of  the  narrative  arc  obviously  older 
than  the  theological  exposition  of  its  lessons,  and  herein  lies 
the  value  and  interest  of  Judges.  The  importance  of  such  docu- 
VCBls  for  the  scientilc  MMorian  lies  not  so  much  in  the  events 
thcjr  teeaed  as  in  the  uacaMckNia  witacia  they  bear  to  the  state  of 
society  hi  wMch  the  aanaior  or  peel  Sved.  FkmntMspoiat  of 
view  the  pans  of  the  book  are  by  no  aaeaas  all  of  aqaal  mine; 
critical  analyua  shows  that  often  parallel  or  distiflcl  nanattves 
have  been  fused  together,  and  that,  whilst  the  older  stories  rhvc 
Bwre  prominence  to  ordinary  human  motives  and  combinations, 

*Thb  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Judg.  ii.  I  the 
"angel  of  Yahwch,"  who,  according  to  Exod.  xiv.  14.  xxiii.  70, 
mat.  34,  xzxiii.  2,  7  teq..  must  be  viewed  as  having  hi*  local  mani- 
festation at  the  headquarters  of  the  host  of  hraci,  is  stiU  found  at 
Gilg.i!  .inil  not  at  Shil^Jh. 

'The  chapiir  w.is  written  after  Israel  had  become  strong  enough 
to  make  the  (.'atuanite  cities  tributary  (r.  thst  1%  attCT  tM 
wtablishrornt  of  the  atonarcby  Cscc  1  Kinga  ia.  ao^l). 


the  later  are  colootred  by  religious  reflection  and  show  the 

characteristic  tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  to  re-tell  the 
fortunes  of  Israel  in  a  form  that  lays  ever-increasing  weight 
on  the  work  of  Vahwch  for  his  people.  That  the  prc-Dcutcro- 
nomic  sources  are  to  be  identified  with  ibt  Judacan  (J>  or 
Yahwist)  and  Ephraimite  (E,  or  EloUM)  sltaads  of  the  Hesap 
teucb  is,  however,  not  certain. 

To  the  um'ty  of  rdiglons  ptagmatism  in  the  main  stock 
of  the  book  of  Judges  correspooda  a  unity  of  chvanokigical 
scheme.  The  "  judges,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neat  of  them 
had  clearly  no  more  than  a  local  influence,  are  all  represented 
as  successive  rulers  in  Israel,  and  the  history  is  dated  by  the 
years  of  each  judgeship  and  those  of  the  intervening  periods  of 
oppression.  But  it  is  impossible  to  rccontile  the  numbers  with 
the  statement  elsewhere  that  the  fourth  >  i  ar  i  f  .^olomon  was  the 
4Soth  from  the  exodus  (i  Kings  vL  i).  See  Bible:  CkromoUgf. 

The  general  introduction  (ii.        6)  !s  a  blend  of  Deuteronofflle 

and  other  sources.  The  intim.ite  relation  Itctwwn  it  and  the  separate 
narratives  (Joah.  xxiv.  1-27,  a  lalc  j  [Cphraimite]  record  inserted  by 
a  second  Deiiteronomic  hand,  and  xxiii..  I))  apfKar*  both  from  their 
contents  and  fruni  the  fact  that  Judi;.  ii.  6-10  is  almost  identical 
with  the  narrative  appended  to  jo&nua's  address  (Josliua  xxiv.  zS-Al). 
Judg.  i.-ii.  s,  however,  ia  not  touched  by  O,  Mdasacw  WBSiiesbaBly 
inscned  in  iti  present  position  at  a  bter  date.  Accofdlag  to  ina 
highly  intricate  introduction  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed:  ifi)  to 
familiarise  them  with  warfare — it  is  assumed  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  the  C.ina.uiitr»  and  worNhippcd  their  gocis  (iii.  2.  6): 
tji)  !<j  test  llu  ir  liiyally  lu  N'ahwi  h  (ii.  ;  in.  I ) ;  or  (f )  to  puni>h  them 
for  their  marnage  with  the  heathen  and  their  apostasy  (D  in  ii.  12; 
cf.  Jo»h.  xxiii.,  anil  ibid.  v. 

To  this  succeeds  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  Deuteronomic 
treatment  of  tradition  in  the  achievement  of  Othnicl  iq.v.)  the  only 
Judacan  "  judge,"  The  barcncM  of  detail,  not  to  speak  of  the 
improbability  of  the  situatioiij  rcflden  its  genuineness  doubtful,  and 
the  passage  w  one  of  the  indications  of  a  secondary  Deuteronomic 
redaction.  The  case,  however,  is  exceptional ,  the  *torics  of  the  other 
en  at  "jiidj;(s  "  wore  not  rewritten  or  to  any  Rrcat  extent  revised 
by  the  Deuteronomic  redactor,  and  his  hand  appears  chiefly  in  the 
framework.'  Thus,  in  the  story  of  Ehud  and  the  defeat  of  Moab 
only  iii.  12-1 5.  29-10  are  Deuteronomic.   But  the  rest  is  not  hoow 

fcncous,  *».  10  ana  30  appear  to  be  variants,  and  the  mention  of 
irael  (v.  276)  is  characterutic  of  the  tendency  to  treat  local  troubles 
as  national  oppressions,  whereas  other  records  represent  little  national 
unity  at  this  period  (i.,  v.).    See  further  tm  n. 

According  to  the  Septuaii'nt  ad^l.tinn  to  Josh.  xxiv.  31.  Moab  waa 
the  first  of  Israel's  oppre^M  rs.  1  he  brici  notice  of  Sham>;ar,  who 
deliveied  Israel  from  the  Philistines  (iii.  31),  is  one  of  the  later  inser- 
tions,  anSra  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.i>  stands  after  xvi.  31.  Theatory 
of  the  defeat  of  Siaera  afmears  in  two  dlittact  fomis,  an  earikr,  in 
poetical  form  (v.).  and  a  later,  in  pitee  fiv.).  D'a  ftamcwork  is  to 
be  rccognixcd  in  iv.  1-4. 25  fct).,  v.  I  (ptMMMy).  (last clause);  see 
further  DF.noRAii.  The  Midianite oppression  (vi.-viii.)  itcontained 
in  the  usual  I  far  '  \i.  i-6:viii.  27scc).),butisnoc  homoceneotts.siiioe 
viii.  4,  the  pursuit  of  the  king*,  cannot  be  the  lequei  ol  viiL  3  (where 
they  have  been  slain),  and  viii.  ^3-33  ignores  ix.  The  structure  oC 
vi.  i-viii.  3  is  particularly  intricate:  vi.  25-32  does  not  continue 
vi.  ii-34  (tDerearetwoaccaanuof  Gidcoo'sintroductionand  diver- 
gent representations  of  Yabweh-worship);  vi.  34  forms  the  scq^ud  of 
the  latter,  and  vi.  36-40  (with  "God  ")  is  strange  after  the  description 
of  the  miracle  in  w.  at  seq.  (whh  "  Yahwch  Further,  there  urn 
diffirulties  in  vi.  34,  vii.  23  scq.,  viii.  I,  when  compared  with  vii.  2-8, 
and  in  vii.  16-2J  two  stratagems  arc  combined.  There  are  two 
sfqiicli:  sii.  23  seq.  and  viii,  4;  with  the  former  contrast  vi.  35; 
with  viii.  1-3  cf.  xii.  1-6,  and  see  below.  ChaMerviii.  22  scq,  couMS 
unrxpiectedly,  and  the  refusal  of  the  offer  01  the  kingship  reflects 
later  ideas  (cf.  I  Sam.  viii.  7;  x.  19;  xii.  12,  17).  The  conclusion, 
howesxr,  shows  that  Icrubbaal  had  only  a  local  reputation.  Finally, 
the  condemnation  of  the  ephod  as  part  of  the  worship  of  Yahwch 
(viii.  27)  aKri-f-s  with  the  thouRhl  in  vi.  25-32  as  aRaiti'-t  th.it  in  vi. 
11-24.  (SccEpilor>;GinKos  )  C  hapter  ix,  (we  AniMFi  Kcii)  appears 
to  have  been  wanting;  in  the  l)eii',eri>riij:nic  iHKik  ol  Judges,  but 
inserted  Later  perhaps  by  meant  of  the  introduction,  viii.  30-32 
(post-exilic).  It  has  two  aeconass  of  the  attack  i^on  Shechem 
(Ix.  26-41  and  42-49). 

Afterabdif  aodeeof  tw»*>to  juffaa;*  fisah^ 
story  of  Jcphthah.  It  eeadudss  irftb  the  und  Deauiuaosris 


'  Hence,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  reviser  had  older  wriUtn 
records  before  him.  Had  these  been  in  the  oral  stage  he  would 
scarcely  incorporate  tratliiions  which  did  not  agree  with  his  views; 
at  all  events  they  would  hardly  have  been  written  down  by  him  in 
ihe  form  in  which  they  have  survived.  The  narratives  of  the 
monarchy  which  are  preserved  only  In  Chraofclts,  00  the  other 
head,  iihaiiai*  the  maaaar  hi  wWck  tndittai  naa  nshapsd  aad 
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formula  (xii.  7),  but  is  prtUced  by  a  detailed  Introduction  10  the 
opprcuion  of  hrati  (k.  6  ).  By  the  inclusion  of  the  i'liili^tinci 
among  ihc  opprrss-jrs,  .ind  of  Jtidah,  Dcnjamin  and  Eptiraim 
•ntonc  the  opprnicd  (x.  7. 9),  it  appears  to  have  in  view  not  merely 
llw  Mory  «f  SMUMHt •  lwn> «f  local  intcmt,  but  the  early  chapters 
fai  iSmumL  ThitiiitroduetiMiaofcompowic  origin  (4sal*oii.6-2i ; 

SMih.  sxiii.-xsiv.  2$).  but  a  tatisfactory  analyus  leems  impossible. 
•  it  ttandt,  it  ha*  liicrary  connexions  with  the  late  narrative  in 
I  Sam.  (vii.  seq.,  xii.),  and  appears  to  form  the  prrfare  lu  ih.it 
period  of  history  which  ended  with  Samuel's  great  vici(ir>  and  ilic 
initiiuiion  of  the  monarchy.  But  this  belongs  to  a  later  whrme  (^-e 
Sami  ti  ),  the  introduction  in  it* earlier  form  must  have  been  the 
prelude  10  earlier  narratix-cs.*  The  ttory  of  Jephlhah't  fight  with 
Ammon  i*  linked  to  the  preccdSlttjitndilrtioii  oy  >- 17  Mq- :  for  the 
framework «ee a.6 (above). xii. 7.^hfltiMriu.l»-«1|ef.Niuii. »  *eq.) 
is  applicable  only  to  Miuh,  ii>.  n)  and  3}  are  varitnUb  sod  Jeph- 
thah  t  home  i*  placrd  variously  in  Tob  (xi  y\  and  Mnadi  (r.  34). 
In  xi.  l-io  the  outlaw  *ti(nil.ncs  th.it  hr  \h..ll  lie  chief  of  Cili  n! 
if  siKTenful,  but  in  tv.  H-j8  a  ruler  sijciki  <in  bthiilf  of  Urn! 
Both  Moab  and  Ammon  had  good  reaton  to  be  hostile  to  Cilead 
(Num.  smi-).  but  the  scene  ol  the  victory  point*  rather  to  the  ionner 
(p.  33.  possibly  conflate).  There  i«  a  general  resemblanct:  between 
the  victories  m  Gideon  and  Jephihah,  which  is  emphasised  by  the 
clotc  relation  between  vtii.  1-3  and  xii.  1-^.  the  explanation  ol  which 
In  it*  present  context  is  difficult.    Sec  further  jF.rni  iiaii. 

The  old  *tOf'ic*  of  *>.irti>C)n  ihr  D.imtr  hav  i'  tm  n  s^  an  i  ly  touched 
by  the  rrd.tction  i  ;  xv.  :n;  xvi,  316,  where  he  is  a  "'  judge  "); 
e>nly  xiii.  3pI»<•.^^^  (<>  \  f  r.ilher  lalcr  [v.  5  rcijmeilt*  him  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Sjinuc'l  and  Saulj.  and  gives  a  raincr  diHefCflt  Impression 
o(  the  hero  of  the  folk-ula.  The  cycle  illtntntc*  wme  iatcicuinc 
cmtoms  and  is  in  every  way  valoaUe  n  a  tpccinen  of  popul.ir 
narrative.   See  Samson. 

Grouped  among  these  narratives  are  the  five  ■Ji  f  illid  "niinor 
Judges  (x.  1-5;  xii  8-is).  Hy  the  addition  of  Sh.im;  ir  (In  31) 
the  ruimlu't  i.  iiliiIl-  to  .iy:rcc  witli  the  six  more  imp'  r"  ml  ri  nr.c5 
7'hey  are  not  represented  as  having  any  immediate  religious  impor- 
tance; they  really  lit«Maido«f  tht ckmntogical  ■chesM,  oiid  their 
history  is  pbinly  not  rtlaiMl  fram  toch  Bwly  ami  detailed  Temi- 
niscence  a*  gives  ch.trm  to  the  lon|ef  episodes  of  the  book.  The 
notices  are  drawn  up  in  set  phntcologyt  and  so«ne  of  the  names, 
in  harmony  with  a  chartcienflie  iMUm  «l  early  Hebrew  history, 
are  those  of  pefsoaited  famiiica  ol  eonuminhica  father  than  «f 
families.* 

J.  The  third  and  last  secliOB  of  the  book  embraces  chapters 
Svji.onL,  and  consists  of  t*o  nactativca  indqiendent  ol  one 
tnetlier  tml  «f  tbe  main  Mock  of  the  book,  with  uriridi  ihcy 
arc  not  brought  into  any  chronological  connexion.  They  appear 
to  owe  their  position  to  the  latest  redactor  (akin  to  the  latest 
stratum  in  the  ncxatcuih)  who  h.is  hcivily  worked  over  xix.- 
xxi.,  and  put  the  booli  inSo  its  prcst-m  form  by  the  addition 
of  1.-U.  5,  ix.  and  possibly  of  v.' 

The  lint  narrativT.  that  of  Mirah  and  the  Danites,  is  of  the  hii-hcvt 
interest  both  as  a  r<i  ■jt'l  "f  tlif  Nt.iie  of  nlition  anii  lor  the  iDiurc 
It  Rives  <if  tht'  w.iy  in  w  hich  on<'  c Inn  p,i^':r(j  from  thf  condition  <4  .ui 
i  in . I' I  ins  I  i.ir.il  M.iu  M-ttled  !>•  ■'■J  ol  l.mc!  ..  ri.l  <  ii  ■> .     Its  interest 

(xvii.  seq.)  tics  in  the  foundation  ol  the  Lphraiinite  sanctuary  by 
Micah  a*  alto  in  that  of  Dan.  Tbcre  are  some  repetitions  in  the 
acoount,  bot  thcR  is  not  enough  cvfalence  to  mtorc  two  complete 
eioriea.  The  history  of  the  Levite  and  tbe  Beniamitc*  i*  of  quite 
another  character,  and  presupposes  a  decree  of  unity  ol  feeling  and 
action  amooK  •'^e  tntH-s  of  Israel  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  wiih 
the  ri>t  ol  tlie  U«^k  III  II'-  prcM  III  form  this  episode  appcirs  to  be 
Rot  very  .uH  K'ni ,  it  resembles  Kuth  in  giving  a  good  deal  of  curious 
aich.iroii',  iL.il  iittail  (the  feast  at  ShiWi)  in  a  rarm  which  suggests 
Ifcai  the  usages  referred  to  were  already  obeolete  when  the  narrative 
was  PBmiiilHlli  It  appear*  to  comist  of  an  oM  story  whic h  has  been 
hcaiilj  revised  to  form  an  edifying  piece  of  exposition.  The  older 
pans  are  preserved  in  xix. :  the  account  of  the  Lcviie  of  Mt  Ephraim 
whose  concubine  from  Bethlehem  in  Judah  was  outraged,  not  by  the 
non-lsracliie  Jebusites  of  Jerusjlcm.  Imt  by  the  lleni.iinitrs  of 
Gibcah:  there  arc  tr.ice*  of  .iivuhrr  srn.ne  111  it  0-m,  jo,  \y,  15 
The  older  portion*  of  xx.  seq.  include;  the  vengeance  taken  b>  Israel 
f r  f  XX.  14.  19.  29.  Sh-fi.  47)>  nnd  the  rcoosMmctson  of  t  he 
tribe  by  tnteranrtiafe  witn  the  women  of  Shiloh  (aaL  1.  ij.  i7-i9' 
•i>a^  l^poiMijlie«q»neieaa((ouaddiiciy inn.. xat. 3-14. 


*  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Imradwctioa  originally  formed 
the  pechsde  to  the  rive  of  Saol:  the  intcnrening  narratives,  though 
not  necesMrily  ol  l:>.te  origin  themselves,  having  been  Miti'w^iicnily 
inwrted.    S«c  S  A.  Cook.  Cnl.  NoUs  ()  T-  Hul  .  p.  117 

'  Tola  and  Piiah  (x.  i)  are  cUns  of  Ifsadur  (Gen.  xJvi.  it),  lor 
Jair  (*  \).  M-e  Num  xxxii.  41.  aadlorElan(mLii).MaC«a.al«i.  14- 
bre  Genbalocv.  BMuai. 

•  To  tha  anna  paet-eailk  hand  may  alio  be  ascribed  the  inttoduc- 
tian of  the  **  minor  jatea  **  bo  ieveinl  critics),  and  mnailer  addiiions 
lmnadtbmfcb.'LTopcniiitwanli.sa.4.aao«.laaatmst4il  i»i 
vUL  J0-J>:nk»»ac4> 


16.  24  seq.)  describe  tbe  punishment  ol  Benjamin  by  the  nligiows 

assembly  ami  tin-  massacre  of  Jabe«.h-Gilcad  for  its  refusal  to  ioia 
Kr.iil,  lour  hunrln-J  virgins  of  Ihc  Gili  vliics  s.ned  for  Bcfl- 

jamin.  How  much  old  tradition  underlies  these  stories  is  quest  ion- 
able.  It  IS  very  doubtful  whctlMr  Homn'a  alhtilDiitotbe  uepra%*ity 
of-Cibeah  (ix.  *.  9)  is  to  be  referred  hither,  but  tt  i*  noteworthy 
thai  whilst  Gilx-ah  and  Jabesb-Cilead,  ^hidi  .ippcar  here  in  a 
bad  light,  are  known  to  be  at«ociatcd  with  S.1L1I.  the  suflercr  is  a 
Lc%  iie  of  Bethlehem,  the  traditional  home  ol  David.  The  accioinR 
ol  the  Krcat  fight  io  BL  fe  imnlaiiwm  of  Ja«him'»  battle  at  Al 

(Josh.  vu.-viii.j. 

HitlarM  Kofnr.— 'Tbe  book  of  Judgei  contftta  of  a  nnnber  of 

narralives  collected  by  Detlterontmiie  editors,  to  the  same  circles 
are  due  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  Palestine  and  settlement  in 
Joshua,  and  of  the  fnund.ilion  of  the  monarchy  in  i  Samuel. 
The  connexion  has  been  l»rokcn  by  the  later  injcrlion  of  matter 
I  ni  I  rirr!-;s.irily  of  l.tic  date  iiscli).  and  ihe  whole  was  finally 
formed  into  a  distinct  book  by  a  post  e.vilir  hand.  The  dates 
of  the  older  stones  preserved  in  ii.  6-xvi.  6  are  quite  unknown. 
If  they  are  trustworthy  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  rele- 
gated (approrimate)yi4th-i  2th  cent.  B  C)  they  are  pifwmabijr 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  if  they  bdoog  to  the  aoarco  J  and 
E  of  the  Hcsateticb  (at  leait  lone  fionr  or  five  centuries  later) 
their  value  is  seriously  weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belici 
that  the  monarchy  had  been  preceded  by  national  "  judges  ** 
ni.iy  have  led  tolheform.nionol  thecollec  lion.  It  is  evident  that 
there  was'morc  than  one  period  in  Israelite  history  in  which  one 
or  other  of  these  stories  of  local  heroes  would  be  cqu.il!y  suit.ihle 
They  reflect  tribal  rivilry  and  jealousy  (c(  Isa.  ix  21,  and  the 
successors  of  Jeroboam  2),  attacks  by  nomads  and  wars  with 
Ammon  and  Moab;  conflicts  between  newly  settled  Israelitcaand 
indigenous  Canaanites  have  been  suspected  in  thestoiyol' Abtine- 
lecb,  and  it  is  not  impossibia  that  the  poat-DeuteraaoiBic  writer 
who  inserted  cb.  ix.  ao  underttood  tbe  record.  Astrikbig 
eiception  to  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  tribctiaafforded  by  the 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera.  and  here  the  old  poem  represents 
a  combined  cfTorl  to  throw  off  the  vuLe  of  a  foreign  oppressor, 
while  the  later  proM?  version  approximates  the  «rmdpoin:  of 
Josh.  xi.  i-15.  wi'li  lis  i.'cfi  It  of  the  Canaaniic-.  The  gerirral 
stand-point  of  (he  stones  (esp.  Judg.  v  )  is  thai  of  central  Palca- 
tine;  the  exceptions  are  Oihniel  and  Samson— the  latter  iBMt» 
rupting  the  introduction  in  x..  and  its  sequel,  the  foiwicr  now 
entirely  due  to  the  Deutcronomic  editor.  Of  the  Bomtim 
which  precede  and  follow,  ch.  i.  repmente  ceotnl  PehUi— 
separated  by  Canaanite  cities  from  tribes  to  the  smith  and  aoitli; 
it  is  the  situation  recognised  in  Judg.  xix.  10-12,  as  well  fa 
f  issajfcs  imbedded  In  the  latest  portions  of  the  book  of  JoshlM, 
though  it  is  in  ct  ntr.idiction  to  ihc  older  traditions  of  Joshua 
himself.  Chapters  xvn  seq  (like  1  he  preceding  slory  of  Samson) 
deal  VMth  Daniles,  but  (he  riii).'r;i!ion  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  David's  time;  and  xix.-xxi  .  by  describing  the  extermina- 
tion of  Benjamin,  form  a  link  between  the  presence  of  the  tribe 
in  t  he  late  narratives  of  the  exodus  and  iu  new  prominence  in  the 
traditions  of  Saul  (f.v.).  As  an  historical  source,  tbenfoee,  tlic 
value  of  Jadgce  wfll  depeild  largely  upon  the  queitioB  whelbcr 
the  Denterenomlc  etlitor  (abont  6oe  u.e.  at  the  earllesl)  would 
have  access  to  trustworthy  documents  relatinf;  t"  a  period 
some  six  or  seven  centuries  previously.  See  further  Jews. 
f{  6,  8;  and  Samcel,  Books  or. 

Liter AT'.'RF — Rilili'-al  srhilirs  are  In  apreerrrnt  rei^rtfing  the 
[irrlinnn.^ry  litiTary  i;w<->tii  n»  ol  thr  b^ok.  tjvt  t'l-n  i«  dis-cr«et>ce 
i)f  opinion  on  points  of  detail,  ami  on  the  pnnM.-  growth  01  the 
(f  f  the  twofold  Deutcronomic  redaction).  See  further  \V.  R. 
Smith,  tnty.  Brit.  9th  ed.  (upon  which  the  present  article  is  based) ; 
G,  F.  Moore.  InlematioiuU  Criiieal  Comm.  (I09S):  £"<>■  Btb ,  art. 
"Judge* ":  K.  Budrte.  Ktrner  Hanitmimenlar  (1897);  Lagrance. 
Lmu  d€t  jutts  (1905) :  G.  W.  Thatcher  {Cenlury  BiUe):  also  S.  R. 
I>river,  L$i.  oj  OU  7<iUimtut  (1909);  Moore,  in  the  Satrtd  Bo»k» 
0/  OU  TeUamra  (1898);  C.  F.  Kent,  Tkt  Studatfi  OU  TttUmtml, 
««L  L  (imJ.  C&  A.  o 

JUDGMEXT.  in  law,  a  term  used  lo  liesrribe  (1)  the  adjudica- 
tion by  a  court  of  justKf  upf)n  a  controversy  submitted  to  it 
inter  pjrSri  {pi>\t  liUm  contat.iiiim)  and  determining  the  righta 
of  the  panics  and  the  relief  to  be  awarded  by  the  court  aa 
bMwecolhcai(a)  tbeforiDaldoauMatiiMiiatfnMi  tbecoMtt 
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in  whkb  that  adjudjcmdoB  b  npraaed;  (3)  the  epbrieat  of  the 

judgi's  cxpre^iifd  in  a  review  of  the  farts  and  law  applicable  to 
the  controversy  leading  up  to  the  adjudication  expressed  in 
the  formal  document.  When  the  judj^mcnt  has  been  passed  and 
entered  and  recorded  it  binds  the  parties:  the  controversy  comes 
to  an  end  {irainU  in  rem  jwiicafam),  and  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  judgment  is  entered  is  entitled  to  enforce  it  by  the 
■ppmpiiatc  neUiad  of  "  aecutioa.''  There  has  been  much 
conliovmy  aaaag  itvjm  u  to  tiK  ncnning  of  tbe  topccHMiM 
**  fiaal  "and  "  intcTlDcuiary  "■■  applied  to  JudgmMttb  and  w  to 
Ibe  diatlnttion  between  a  "judgment,"  a  "decree,"  sod  an 
"order."  These  disputes  aruic  upon  the  wotding  of  sutulcs 
Ornik-  of  :  I  ri  nnd  with  reference  tO  UlB  jppHllplitte  tiBMl  or 
gmdes  of  api^K.U  or  of  execution. 

The  judgments  of  one  country  are  not  as  a  rule  directly 
enforceable  in  another  country.  In  Europe,  by  treaty  or 
arrangement,  foreign  judgments  are  in  certain  cases  and  on 
compliance  with  certain  formalities  made  executory  in  various 
states.  A  similar  provision  is  made  as  between  England, 
Scollaad  and  Iielaiu),  for  the  registry  and  caecutioo  ia  each 
eoontiy  of  oettaia  daaca  of  judgments  given  in  U»  othcn. 
But  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  icing's  dominions  and  foreign  states, 
a  "  foreign  "  judsment  is  in  England  recognized  only  as  const!- 
ti;ting  cause  of  actio:i  v,!iich  may  he  sued  uf)on  in  l-nj;l.i:id.  If 
given  by  a  court  of  compttcnt  jurisiliction  it  is  treated  as  creating 
a  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  due.  Summary 
judgment  may  be  entered  in  an  English  action  based  on  a  foreign 
judgment  unlcst  the  defendant  can  show  that  the  foreign  court 
bad  aet  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  or  the  subject  nutter  of  the 
acdoOfOr  that  there  vatfiaud  on  the  pan  of  the  foreign  court 
«r  iIm  ittcccaaful  puty,  or  that  the  foreign  pnaoeediitgi  were 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  e.g.  oonduded  ^tmut  due  qoti^  to 
the  parties  afl'ecicd.  EngliA  courts  will  not  enforce  fanign 
judgments  as  to  foreign  criminal  or  penal  or  revenue  lam. 

JUDGMENT  DEBTOR,  in  Er.gli&h  law,  a  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  ordering  liim  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  h.is  been 
obtained  and  rcm.iiijs  ur.satiL-ficil.  Such  a  person  may  be 
examined  as  to  whether  any  and  what  debts  arc  owing  to  him, 
and  if  the  judgment  debt  is  cf  the  necessar)-  amount  he  may 
be  made  baniinipt  if  lie  fails  to  comply  with  a  bankruptcy 
BOllct  wad  on  him  by  the  jiH^Bient  creditors,  or  he  may  be 
cooMiUtted  to  prison  oe  have  a  Mceiviaf  order  oiade  afiintt 
f n  a  judgment  sununons  under  the  Debton  Act  1M9. 

JUDGMENT  SUMMONS,  in  English  law,  a  summons  issued 
under  the  Debtors  Act  1869,  on  the  application  of  a  creditor 
w  ho  has  obtained  a  ju<lgTr.cnt  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  instalments  or  othcrwusc,  where  the  order  for  payment  has 
not  been  complied  with.  The  judgment  summons  cites  the 
defendant  to  appear  personally  in  court,  and  be  examined 
on  oath  as  to  the  means  he  has,  or  has  bad,  since  the  date  of  the 
order  or  judgment  made  asunat  him,  to  pay  the  same,  and  to 
ahow  cause  wly  he  should  not  be  cwnmitted  to  prison  for  his 
default.  An  order  ol  comnhneat  obtained  in  a  judgment 
summons  lemuns  in  fotce  for  a  year  only,  and  tbeeAieaw  team 

of  imprisonment  is  six  weeks,  dating  from  the  tlw ot  lodtfng  fa 
prison.  When  a  debtor  has  once  been  imprisoned,  aftbough  for 
a  period  of  lc=.5  th.in  six  weeks,  no  second  order  of  commitment 
can  be  made  against  him  in  respect  of  the  same  debt.  But  if  the 
JudtmCBt  be  for  payment  by  instalments  a  power  of  committal 
arises  on  default  of  payment  for  each  instalment.  If  an  order  of 
commitment  has  never  been  executed,  or  becomes  inoperative 
through  lapae  of  tine,  a  fzeah  oomnitment  may  be  made.  Im- 
prisonment doM  not  operate  as  a  aatMictfaa  or  extinguishment 
of  a  debt,  or  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  of  executln  apiasl  the 
land  or  goods  of  the  person  imprisoned  in  the  same  manner  aS  if 
there  had  been  no  imprisonment. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS,  an  important  scries  of  English  statutes 
having  for  thrir  ctjj'xi  tlii^  simplification  of  the  system  of 
|udicature  in  its  higher  branches.  They  arc  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Act  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66)  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  1875  (3S  k  m  Vict,  c  77),  with  various 
■mcBdlBg  acti,  the  twelfth  efthcacbmni  la  1899.  Bytbeact^ 


1873  the  eeort  ol  chancery,  the  court  <A  queen's  (king's)  bench, 

the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  court  of  rxrhcqucr,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  the  court  of  probate  and  the  court  of  divorce  and 
uiatrluioniai  causes  were  consolidated  into  one  Supreme'  Court 
of  Judicature  (see.  j),  divided  into  two  permanent  divisions, 
called  "  I  lie  high  court,"  with  (speaking  broadly)  original  juris- 
diciioo,  and  "  the  court  of  appeal "  (sec.  4).  The  objects  of  the 
aa  wan  ibwrfaU  fat,  to  reduce  the  historia%  indipett- 
dent  couits  of  eoeanon  law  and  aqirfty  Into  «ae  Mpicme 
court;  aeoondly,  to  cstAHrii  Ibr  all  dtvlatena  of  the  court  a  imK 
form  system  of  pleading  and  procedure;  and  thirdly,  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  rule  of  law  in  those  cases  where 
chancery  and  common  law  recognized  diflcrent  rules.  It  cm 
be  seen  at  once  how  bold  and  revolutionary  was  this  new  enact- 
ment. By  one  section  the  .lugust  king's  bench,  the  common 
pleas,  in  which  Serjeants  only  bad  formerly  the  right  of  audicoc^ 
and  the  exchequer,  which  bad  its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L, 
and  all  their  jurisdiction,  crimuul,  legal  and  equitable,  wm 
vested  ia  the  new  oeurt.  It  must  be  tiadeiMood,  however,  that 
law  and  equity  weee  not  fused  ia  the  aeaae  fa  which  that  phnaae 
has  generally  been  employed.  The  chancery  division  still 
remains  distinct  from  the  common  law  division,  having  a  certain 
range  of  legal  questions  under  its  exclusive  control,  .ind  possess- 
ing to  a  ccrtiiin  cxtint  a  peculiar  machinery  of  its  own  for 
carrying  its  decrees  into  execution.  But  all  actions  may  now  be 
brought  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  and,  subject  to  such  sfiecial 
assignments  of  business  as  that  alluded  to,  may  be  tried  in  any 
division  thereof. 

There  were  originally  three  common  lawdiviaioMrof  the  High 
Court  conetponding  with  the  three  former  coartt  of  commOo 
law.  But  after  the  death  efLoid  Chief  BaraaKdly  on  the  tTth 
of  September  iSBOb  and  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  on  the 
30lh  of  November  1880,  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer  dLH> 
sions  were  (by  order  in  council,  loth  December  iSSo)  consolidated 
with  the  king's  bench  division  into  one  division  under  the 
presidency  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  to  whom,  by 
the  Jtith  section  of  the  Judicature  A{'.  ih.-ii,  all  the  st.it utory 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  baron  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  was  transferred.  The  high  court,  therefore,  new  cnuiBta  of 
the  chancery  division,  the  common  law  division,  under  the  name 
of  the  king's  bench  diviaioB;  and  the  pcobate,  dhwroe  and 
adadnltydhrirfon.  Tube  Mag's  bepch  dlTiaieat  h  abo  tttdwd, 
by  order  of  the  hml  dunecBor  (Jan.  i,  1884),  the  buahMSB  of 
the  London  court  of  bankruptcy. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  oil  the  ooinpoMtion  of  the  varioiu 
coarta^eBeCnawcnattKaio'aBMianandl'aonatitPivoaaiaiia 
AoKnuanr  CovaT. 

The  kej-stone  of  the  structure  created  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
was  a  strong  court  of  apj>eal.  The  House  of  Lorils  remained  the 
last  court  of  appe.d,  as  before  the  .icts,  but  its  judicial  functions 
were  virtually  transferred  to  an  appeal  committee,  coiisisting  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  other  peers  who  have  held  high  judicial 
office,  and  certain  krda  of  appeal  in  ordiaaiy  created  by  the  act 
fli  sBiii  (me  AvfStt). 

Tt»  piaetlee  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  regulated 
by  nilcs  made  by  a  coounittee  of  judges,  to  which  have  been  added 
tfie  president  of  the  incorporated  law  socictv  and  a  practising  barris- 
ter and  one  other  person  nominated  by  tne  lord  chancellor.  The 
rulcn  now  in  force  arc  those  of  1883,  with  some  subtequent  amend* 
ments.  With  the  appendices  they  fill  a  nnxlerate-sued  volume. 
Complaints  arc  made  ttut  they  go  into  too  much  detail,  and  place 
a  burden  on  the  time  and  temper  of  the  busy  practitioner  which  be 
can  ill  afford  to  bear.  It  is  possible  that  the  authors  of  the  rules 
attempted  too  much,  and  it  might  have  been  better  to  provide  a 
simpler  and  more  clastic  code  of  procedure.  Rules  have  soroetuma 
been  made  to  meet  individual  cases  of  hardship,  and  rules  of  p(0> 
ccdurf  h.ive  been  piled  up  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  cnbodfiflg 
a  new  expierimcnt.  and  not  always  coribisterit  with  former  rules. 


'The  romtc  dc  FranqueviUc  in  his  interesting  work,  Le  SyiQmt 
judUiaire  df  la  Grande  BteUigne,  crilltizc*  thi.-  use  of  the  word 
"  supreme  "  a*  a  designation  o(  this  court,  inasmuch  as  its  judgments 
arc  subject  to  appalto  the  House  el  Lords,  but  in  the  act  of  i%n 

diaefcataeaaae0.ilo-i8i). 
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The  nKMt  impoftaiit  ■atter  <]«alt  with  by  Um  nilet  is  tKe  mode 

o(  pWadine.  The  authors  o(  the  ludicature  Act  had  bcfurc  them  two 
»)-»trmi  ol  pleading,  buth  of  which  were  open  to  cninnm.  THe 
common  bw  plradings  (it  was  uid)  did  not  ttate  the  facts  on  which 
the  pliadcr  reived,  but  only  the  lejal  aspect  <A  the  Ucttof  the  infer- 
ctKXs  from  them,  while  the  chancxry  pleadinst  wete  lengthy,  tedious 
aod  to  •  Imm  meat  irrelevant  and  uwicu.  Theta  «a*  tome 
CMMeradoH  la  both  Matcmenta.  In  purtuing  the  f uiioa  of  Uw  and 
equity  which  wa«  the  dominant  \e%3\  idea  o(  Uw  reformer!  of  that 
perkid,  the  framers  of  the  first  set  of  rule*  dcviaed  a  lyttem  which 
they  thoiiy;ht  would  meet  the  dcfecti  of  Loth  syttern*.  and  be  appro- 
pruti-  f  ir  both  the  common  Uw  and  the  chancery  diviMyn^.  In  a 
normal  case,  the  pUintilT  delivered  his  statement  of  claim,  in  which 
he  was  to  4et  (onh  concitely  the  facts  on  which  he  relied,  and  the 
c«lief  which  he  asked.  The  defendant  then  delivered  hii  Maienicnt 
of  defence,  in  which  he  was  to  ny  whether  he  admitted  or  denied 
the  plaintiif's  facts  (every  averment  not  traversed  being  taken  to  be 
admitted),  am)  any  aililitional  farts  and  legal  defences  on  which  he 
reNcd.  The  pbint  i?I  rni^;ht  thi-n  rc|il) ,  and  the  (lefeniUnt  rejoin,  and 
to  on  until  llie  aiU  rs  hid  cxh.iiistod  thrm-^-lvc-s.  This  system 
of  (>UMilin>;  was  nut  a  bjJ  one  if  actniniMnieil  by  the  right  of  either 
|Mrty  to  demur  to  bis  opponent's  pleauing,  i.e.  to  uy,  "  admitting 
■n  yov  svennenu  of  iatt  to  kt  true,  you  ttill  have  no  cause  of 
•etuo.**  or  '*  defence  **  (ai  tht  tarn  ouy  be).  It  may  be,  however, 
that  toe  aotlor*  of  the  new  system  were  too  intent  on  uniformity 
when  they  abofuhtd  the  common-law  pleading,  which,  shorn  of  its 
abuse*  (a*  it  had  been  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts),  was 
an  admirable  initrumcnt  for  defining  the  iisuc  between  the  panics 
though  unsuited  for  the  more  complicated  case*  which  arc  tried 
in  chancery,  and  it  might  pofiMbly  have  been  better  to  try  the  new 
system  in  the  first  instance  in  the  chancery  tliviiion  only.  It  thould 
be  added  that  the  rules  contain  provisions  for  actions  being  tried 
without  pleadings  if  the  defendant  dors  not  require  a  statement  of 
claim,  arul  for  the  pliintifT  In  an  action  nf  debt  obtaining  immediate 
judgment  unless  the   d'Jen<Jan;   k''''   'i  i^e   to  il<;[ctiil.     In  (he 
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chancery  division  there  are  of  courx-  no  pleadings  in  thosc^ matters 
which  by  the  rules  can  be  dispoMiJ  of  o: 
Ulstcad  of  by  ordinary  suit  as  formerly. 


 ,  .  ifliKt 

tamer  niet,  for  in  iMj  they  issued  a  ficth  wt  of  comolidated  rules, 
which,  with  subsequent  amendments,  are  thtMC  now  in  force. 
By  these  rules  a  further  attempt  was  made  to  prune  the  exubeiance 

of  pleading.  Concise  forms  of  statement  ol  claim  and  di  fence 
were  given  in  the  appendix  for  adoption  by  the  pleader.  It  is  true 
that  these  form*  oo  not  display  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
draftsmanship,  and  it.vaa  wid  tut  Rway  of  them  wttv  imdoubtedly 
demurrable,  but  that  taas  Mt  of  much  importance.  Demttncfi 
were  abolished,  and  instead  thereof  it  was  provided  that  any  point 
of  law  raised  by  the  plndiags  should  be  di^|>•>i<:d  of  at  or  after  the 
trial,  provided  thai  by  consent  or  order  of  the  court  the  same 
might  be  set  down  .ind  di-[KH>t-d  o(  txli>re  the  trial  lOrder  x\v. 
rules  I,  j).  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Uavcy  in  l<yoj  l/^m >  Bril., 
loth  ed.,  XXX.  146),  was  a  di>4^troui  change.  The  rit;hi  uf  either 
|»rty  to  challenge  his  opponent  in  /imin«,  cither  where  the  ques- 
tion between  them  was  purely  one  of  law,  or  who*  «vea  the  view 
«f  the  facts  uken  and  alleged  by  his  oppoilgBtdid  Wt  COWtitute 


a  caiiic  of  action  or  defence,  waa  a  aoit  valbafale  one,  and  tended 
to  the  curtailment  of  both  the  delay  and  the  eapeaie  of  litigation. 
Any  posfibiliiy  of  abuse  by  frivolous  or  technical  demurrers  (as 

undualitidly  was  formerly  the  case)  had  been  met  by  powers  of 
amendment  and  the  infliction  of  costs.  Many  of  tnc  most  im- 
portant oacttioas  of  law  had  been  decided  on  demurrer  both  in 
cooUBon  ttw  and  chancery.  Lord  Davey  considered  that  demurrer 
was  a  useful  and  satisfactory  mode  of  trying  qiwetioM  in  chaa* 
eery  (on  bill  and  demurrer),  and  it  was  frtqucntty  adopted  in 
preference  to  a  «pe«Hal  case,  which  requires  the  sf.Ttement  of  fact* 
to  be  agret-d  to  bv  Ixith  p.irtie»  arjd  ».it  conscqucnilv  more  difficult 
ani)  c^[Xrn^iv^.  It  i%  otn  ious  that  a  rule  whirh  maki  -.  the  normal 
time  for  decision  of  i\\n  ^[i...ns  .n  law  the  trial  nr  ^ubxTjUL  iitl> ,  and 
a  preliminary  dccisian  the  exception,  and  such  exception  dependent 
9a  the  consent  of  both  parties  or  aa  order  of  the  caytti  it  a  poor 
tnbMitttte  for  a  tlemurrcr  as  of  right,  aiMl  it  has  piutwd  io  M^netfae. 
The  editors  of  the  Yearly  Prtutite  for  1901  (Muir  MackCMiei Lushing- 
ton  and  Fox)  said  (p.  272) :  "  Points  of  law  raised  by  the  pleadinss 
arc  usually  di«(K>sod  of  at  the  trial  or  on  further  consideration  after  the 
trial  of  the  issues^!  fact,"  that  is  to  s.\y,  after  the  delay,  worry  and 
expense  of  a  trial  of  disputed  questions  of  fact  which  after  all  may 
turn  out  to  be  unnecessary.  The  abolition  of  demurrers  has  also 
Qt  is  believed)  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  sundard  of  legal 
MCMMV  and  Icftowledge  required  in  practitioner*.  Formerly  the 
pKMcr bad  the  fear  of  a  tlemurrer  before  hire.  Nowaday*  he  need 
not  stop  to  think  whether  his  cause  of  action  or  defence  will  hold 
water_  or  not,  and  anything  which  is  not  obviously  frivolous  or 
Vexatious  will  do  by  w.iy  of  piriding  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial 
•nd  for  getli.'ii;  llic  op[>o-[tc  P'lrrv  inso  the  box. 

Another  change  was  made  by  the  rules  of  1 88 j,  which  was  regarded 
byMmc  comOMM  Im  tavyew  M  revolutionary.  Formerly  every 
MM  ef  fact  ta  •  epnaM  hv  action,  including  the  amouni  of 

«l  tha  i«ha  «f  iMi,'' mM  1^  Uirilty,      waa  •  oNMbtr  of  tlw 


njle  cominittee.  "  was  to  make  trial  without  a  jury  the  normal 

mode  of  trial,  except  where  trial  with  a  jury  is  ordered  under  rules  6 
or  7a,  Of  may  be  had  without  an  order  under  rule  1"  (Timicn  v. 
WUson,  38  Ch.  D.  J2.  at  p.  76).  The  effect  ol  the  rules  may  U 
thus  summariced:  (1)  In  the  chancery  divisscra  no  trial  b>  jury 
unless  ordered  by  the  judge.  {2)  Generally  the  judge  may  order 
trial  without  a  jury  of  any  cause  or  issue,  whKh  hem*  tlH  JtMiGMMa 
Act  might  have  b«cn  so  Ined  without  consent  of  partica,  or  adUcb 
involves  prolonged  investij^alion  of  documents  or  accounts,  or 
scientific  or  local  investigation.  (3)  Either  party  has  a  right  to  a 
jury  in  actions  of  slander,  libel,  falie  imprisonment,  malicious 
prosecution,  MMluciion  or  breach  of  proraitc  of  marruige,  upon 
notice  without  order  j  (4)  qr  in  any  other  action,  by  order.  fs> 
Subject  ai  above^  actions  are  to  be  tried  witbovt  a  jwy  ■nttei  tSk 
judge,  of  hii  own  motion,  othcrwite  orders. 

f-urther  steps  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  simplificatioa  of 
prrjccdurc.  By  Order  xxx.  rule  I  (as  amended  in  1897),  a  summons, 
called  a  summons  lor  directions,  has  to  be  taken  out  ty  a  plaintiff 
immediately  after  the  apjKjt.mie  of  the  defendant,  and  upon  such 
summons  an  order  is  to  lie  made  respectinR  pleadinv;s.  and  .s  number 
of  interlocutory  proceedings.  To  make  mh  h  ,111  ordi  r  at  that  early 
stage  would  seem  to  demand  a  prescience  and  inielligent  anticipa- 
tion of  future  events  which  caa  naidly  be  expected  of  a  ■wstcr,  or 
even  a  judge  in  chambers,  except  in  simple  cases,  involviry  a  siacla 
issue  of  law  or  fact  which  the  parties  are  agreed  in  presenting  to  tat 
court.  The  effect  of  the  rule  is  that  the  (^iniiff  cannot  deltver  bla 
statement  cf  claim,  or  take  any  step  in  the  action  without  the  Icava 
of  the  jcid^-e.  In  <  h.incery  cases  the  order  uMially  made  is  that  tba 
pUintifl  deliver  his  statement  of  claim,  and  the  rest  of  the  summons 
stand  over*  and  the  practical  effect  is  merely  to  add  a  few  pounds  to 
the  costs.  It  ainr  be  doubted  whether,  as  applied  to  the  maiooiy 
of  actions,  the  rule  docs  not  proceed  on  wrong  lines,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  leave  the  p-une^.  »ho  know  the  exigencies 
of  their  f  av  better  evtn  than  a  judi;e  in  chambers,  to  proceed  m  their 
own  v,a\.  «utijiit  to  stringent  provision*  lor  immediate  payment  of 
the  costs  occasioned  by  unnecessary,  veaatiouSi  or  dilatory  | 
ings.  The  order  does  not  apply  to  adablltyCMMtir  to  I 
under  (he  order  next  mentioned. 

The  Supreme  CoHit  of  Judkature  Act  (InM)  1877  tdkmt 
the  same  hne*  as  the  EngSm  acts.  The  pre-ealMlag  couita  ««• 
consolidated  into  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a 
high  court  of  justice  and  a  court  of  appeal.  The  judicature  acta 
did  not  affect  Scoiti-h  judicature,  but  tlio  Appellate  Jtiriadictiaa 
Act  inciude<l  the  i  niri  of  session  aaMM^  the  coMfta fioai  wUdk  as 

appeal  lies  to  the  Mouse  of  Lords. 

JUDITH.  THE  BOOK  OP,  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Tealaraenl.  It  talict  iU  name  from  the  hcroiDa  Juditli 
Clotdtf.  'Mffi,  U  m^^  JcwcM),  to  whom  tbe  last  almoC 
its  sixteen  chapten  idatc.  Ir  the  Septutfint  and  Vulgate 
it  immediately  precedes  Esther,  aad  along  with  Tobit  comes 
after  Nchcmiah;  in  the  English  Apocr>'ph.i  it  is  placed  bctWMB 
Tobit  and  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther. 

Argument  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  Nebuchadreuar, 
who  is  described  as  king  of  Assyria.having  his  capital  in  Nincvdl, 
makes  war  .-i^.iinst  .Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  overcomes 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  despatches  his  chief 
general  Holofernes  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nations  of  tkl 
west  who  had  withheld  their  assistance.  This  eapeditkw  btl 
already  succeeded  in  its  main  objects  when  Holofernes  procccdl 
to  atuck  Judaea.  TIm  chfldien  of  Isr.ir),  who  are  described 
as  having  newly  returned  from  captivity,  .ire  apprehensive  of  a 
desecration  of  their  sanrtu.iry,  and  resolve  on  n.-:*.iancc  to  the 
uttermost.  The  inhabitants  of  Belhulia  (Uetylua)  and  Bcton^es- 
th.Tm  in  particuLir  (neither  place  can  be  identified),  directed  by 
Jnarhim  the  high  priest,  guard  the  jnount.iin  passes  near 
Doihaim,  and  jdacc  themselves  under  God's  protection.  Holo- 
fernes now  inquires  of  the  chiefs  who  arc  with  him  about  the 
Israclites,aadiMnswcrcd  by  Achior  the  leader  of  ibc  Ammonite^- 
w  ho  cnten  upon  a  long  historical  ntnative  showing  the  laraeUtcs 
to  be  invincible  except  when  (hey  ktveoflaidedlM.  Fir  tUa 
Achior  b  pmisbed  by  bdof  hauded  over  l«  tlie  IsraeGtes,  wIm 
lead  him  to  the  governor  of  Bethutta.  Next  day  the  siege 
begin?,  and  .iftcr  forty  Jays  the  f:irr,i'>icd  inliabilants  urge  the 
governor  O/.ias  to  surrender,  whiih  he  consents  to  do  unit-*.* 
relieved  in  five  days.  Judith,  a  beautiful  arul  pious  »i  low 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  now  appears  on  the  scene  with  a  plan 
of  deliverance.  Wearing  her  rich  attire,  and  accompanied  by 
her  maid,  who  carries  a  bag  of  provisions,  she  goes  over  to  tht 
hostile  camp,  whore  she  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  general^ 
irhoM  HHBkions  arc  disarmed  by  the  tales  she  invents.  Aftsr 
'  loar  dijrt  Hblofcms,  iodttcB  irfib  her  chanm,  at  tbc  d«M  sf  • 
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nmptuooi  MiettafaMHl  Mtm  her  to  iMhAi  widAi  lb 

tent  over  night.  No  sooner  is  he  overcome  with  sleep  than 
Judith,  seizing  his  sword,  strikes  ofT  his  head  and  gives  it  to 
her  maid;  both  now  leave  the  camp  (.is  ihcy  had  prcviou'ily  hccn 
■CCUStomed  to  do,  ostensibly  (or  prayer)  and  return  to  Rcthuha, 
wkete  the  trophy  is  dii>played  amid  great  rejoicings  and  thanks- 
giving!.  Achior  ttow  publicly  professes  Judaism,  and  at  the 
imtmce  of  Jodll^  the  Israelites  make  a  Wlddea  victorious 
QMUught  on  the  enony.  Judith  M«  aiagi  a  MMg  of  praise, 
Md  aU  go  up  to  Jeruaalcn  10  won^p  vidi  MCittee  Mid  i^ioic^ 
The  book  coodndn  villt  A  brief  notlee  of  the  dodBf  ytan 
ol  the  heroine. 

VmioM.— Judith  was  written  origiaally  in  Hditcw.  TMt  h 


ahown  not  on(y  by  the  Rumerou*  HebraiMiu.  bttt  alio  by  mittraflaia 
tions  of  the  Greek  iranilation,  as  in  ii.  a,  lii.  9.  and  other  MMgcs 
(sec  Fritzsrhe  and  Ball  in  loe.),  despite  the  ttatement  of  Origen 


{Ep.  ad  Afnr,  13)  thjl  the  liook  » .is  not  rccr  ivcd  by  the  Jew*  among 
their  .ip^jcryph.il  wniin,;^.  In  hn  prrfa-'c  to  Judith.  Jerome  says 
that  he  based  his  Latin  version  on  the  (.'hnlilrr,  »hli  h  the  Jews 
reckoned  among  their  H.»giogr.ipha.  B.iU  (S/vair f  j  Apoirypha, 
i.  holds  that  the  Chatdcc  text  uicd  by  Jerome  was  a  free  transla- 
tion or  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  book  exists  in  two  (orms: 
the  flbortcr,  which  is  pmcrvcd  only  in  Hctmw  (sec  under  Hthrtm 
Midratkim  bdow),  is.  according  to  Scholi,  Lipeius,  Ball  and  Caster, 
the  older:  the  Voojer  form  is  that  contained  in  tlie  vernons. 

Crerk  IVrnon.— This  is  found  in  three  fooeniioni:  (t)  in  A  B. «; 
(3)inc<>iKcs  19,  108  (LucianVtlnt);  (3)faicodn9i,ine 


mad  Pititi.  (1900),  ii.  147-164; 
gi»-8M:  Caster.  M»tf.  BA^ 
Md  SelSiknr  Ai  Jac  fcra  f ni  hi 


the  old  Latin  and  Syriac. 

Syriac  ami  Latin  Vtrsioiu.— Two  Syriac  vmlont 
from  the  Creek — the  first,  that  of  the  Pnhilo;  and  the  tccond,  lliat 
of  Paul  of  Telia,  the  so-called  Hriuplaric.  The  Old  Latin  waa de- 
rived from  the  Grei-k,  as  wc  have  remarked  above,  aild  JcroOM's 
frara  the  Old  Latin,  under  the  control  of  a  Ch.ildee  version. 

LaUt  Hebrew  Midrashim. — These  are  primed  in  Jellinek's  Bet 
ka-AfiJrauh,  i  i^o-iu;  ii.  12-32;  and  by  Garter  in  Protetdints 
»J Ike  Soiiely  of  Billuiit  Arcfinolo^y  (1874).  pp.  156-163. 

Date. — The  book  in  its  fuller  form  \vas  most  probably  written 
III  the  snd  century  b.c.  The  writer  places  his  romance  two 
centuries  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Ochus,  as  we  may  reasonably 
infer  llOn  the  attack  made  by  Holofemci  md  Bagoas  on 
Aidiiitj  to  Artaxerzes  Ochus  made  an  expedition  against 
rhocidda  end  Egypt  in  350  BX.,  in  which  nb  chief  graeraU 
Holofemes  and  Bagoas. 
RaCKNT  LiTEtATURE.— Ball.  Speaker's  Apocrypha  (1M8),  an  tx- 
"  \  piece  of  work:  Scholz.  Dat  Buck  Judtik  (1896) ;  Ix>hr,  Apek. 
— J  #  >  •:  —  ..t..  Porter  in  HaMings's  Dtel.  BiUe,  ii. 

JUDSON,  ADONIRAM  (1788-1850),  American  miisionary,  was 
born  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  August  1788, 
the  son  of  a  Congrcgal  ional  nninislrr.  He  gradual c<t  at  Brown 
University  in  1S07,  was  succcisivcty  a  school  teacher  and  an  aclor. 
completed  a  course  at  the  ,\ndovcr  Theological  Seminary  in 
September  1810,  and  was  at  once  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman.  In  (he  summer  of  iSio  he  with  several  of 
UaldloiiSStiadcnUat  Andover  had  petitioned  the  general associa- 
lln  of  nMrters  to  be  sent  to  Asiatic  missionary  fields.  This 
anplicnlle*  fCNlied  in  the  atahlishnent  of  the  Aascikaa  hoard 
at  CDOimlMloners  lor  loRign  iiiiiilaws,  which  sent  Jodsen  to 
England  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  co-operation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  His  ship  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
privateer  and  he  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  but 
finally  proceeded  to  London,  where  his  proposal  was  considered 
without  anything  being  decided.  He  then  returned  to  America, 
where  be  fouitd  the  board  ready  to  act  independently.  His 
appointment  to  Burma  followed,  and  in  181 7,  accompanied  by 
Ua  wife,  Ann  Haeseltine  Judson  (1789-1816),  be  went  to 
Cskolta.  On  the  voyaft  holh  hecame  advacatca  «l  bapibm 
by  immersion,  and  being  thus  cut  off  from  Congregationalism, 
(hey  began  independent  work.  In  1814  they  began  to  receive 
support  from  the  American  Baptist  missionary  union,  which  had 
been  founded  with  the  primary  object  of  keeping  (hem  in  the 
field.  After  a  few  months  at  Madras,  they  settled  at  Ran^mn 
There  Judson  mastered  Burmese,  into  which  he  translated  part 
•f  the  Gospels  with  his  wife's  help.  In  1814  he  reflMUVad  to 
Ava,  where  daring  the  war  between  the  East  India  Coaipaiiy  and 
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faroiight  about  (largely,  it  It  said,  through  his  exertions) 
Mrs  Judson  died  In  1817  Judson  removed  his  headquarters  to 
Maulmain,  where  school  buildings  and  a  church  were  erected, 
and  where  in  iSj4  he  married  Sarah  Hall  Boardman  (1.S03- 1S45). 
In  iSji  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  in  succeeding 
ye.irs  he  compiled  a  Burmese  grammar,  a  Burmese  dictionary, 
and  a  Pali  dictionary.  In  1845  his  wife's  failing  health  decided 
Judson  to  ictom  to  America,  but  she  died  during  the  voyage, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Helena.  In  the  United  States  Jndioa 
married  Emily  Chubbuck  (t8i7-iB$4),  aMl-kaoiiRi  at  a  poet 
the  name  of  "  Wtaaif  Forrester,"  who  was 
of  the  earilett  advocetm  in  America  of  the  higher  education 
of  women.  She  returned  with  him  in  1846  to  Burma,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  largely  to  the  rewriting  of  his 
Burmese  dictionary.  He  died  at  tea  on  the  i  Jth  of  April  1S50, 
while  on  his  way  to  Martinique,  in  search  of  health.  Judson 
was  perhaps  the  greatest,  as  he  was  practically  the  first,  of  the 
many  mttstonaries  tent  from  the  United  States  into  foreign 
fields;  liit  fervour,  liis  devotion  to  ddty,  and  hit  ibrtitude  in 
the  face  of  danpr  atadt  Urn  aa  the  fiatnQrpa  of  the  Aaeikan 
missioaaty. 

The  Judson  Memorial,  an  tnttftutSowl  church,  was  erected  on 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York  City,  largely  through  the 
exertions  of  his  ton.  Rev.  I£>lward  Judson  (b.  1844),  who  became  its 
pastor  and  director,  and  who  prepared  a  life  of  Dr  Judion  (iftSj; 

new  ed.  1^8).  Another  !jioi;raphy  is  by  Francis  Wayland  (j  vols., 
1854).  See  al«)  R.jtn  rt  T  .Middleditrh  s  Lift  of  Adoniram  Judson, 
Burmak's  Creol  Utisionary  (New  York,  1859).  For  the  thre^  Mrs, 
ludMins,  see  Knowtos,  Life  of  Ann  Hauellmt  Judion  (iBjiV:  ,  l^mily 
C.  Judmn,  Life  of  Sarak  Hall  Boardman  Jndion  (1840);  Asahel  C. 
Kcndrick,  Life  and  LtUtrt  ^EmUy  CkMmtk  Jaditm  (iWt). 

JUIUiras  (i6jt-i7oo),  Psnlih  HiliiniiH,tatna>tha  tstli 
of  July  1631,  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  the  suite  of  Count 
Christian  Ruitzau,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Vicniut  and  Regcns- 
burg  in  1651.  In  August  1657  Juel  was  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Poland,  and  though  he  failed  to  prevent  King  John  Casimir 
from  negotiating  separately  with  Sweden  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  on  his  return  home.  But  it  was  the  reconciliation 
of  Juel's  uncle  Hannibal  Schcstcd  with  King  Frederick  III.  which 
secured  Juel's  future.  As  Sehested's  representative,  he  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Charles  X.,  and  after  the 
Danish  revolution  of  i6do  was  appointed  Danish  minister  at 
Siofhholm,  where  he  leaained  ibr  right  yeait.  SaheeqaenUljrtiR 
chancelorGfifhafddt,  who  had  bec«ne  watmty  attached  to  him, 
sent  him  in  1671,  and  again  in  1674,  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Sweden,  ostensibly  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  the 
two  northern  kingdoms,  but  really  to  give  lime  to  consolidate 
Griffcnfeldt's  far-reaching  system  of  alliances.  Juc  l  completely 
sympathized  with  Griflenfeldt's  Scandin.ivi.an  pol.ty,  wtiich 
aimed  at  weakening  Sweden  sufTicientiy  to  re-establish  some- 
thing like  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  states.  Like  Grifb^ 
feldt,  Juel  also  feared,  above  all  thiags,  a  Swcdo-Danish  war. 
After  the  unlucky  Scanian  War  af  ii7S^9^  Jnd  nia  one  of  the 

Even  then  be  wu  for  an  aiVance  with  Sweden  "ST we  can  da 

better."  This  poUcy  he  con<;i<itrntly  followed,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  alx>ut  the  marriage  of  Charles  XI.  with 
Christian  V.'s  daughter  Ulrica  Leonora.  But  for  the  death  of 
the  like-minded  Swedish  statesman  Johat^  Gyllensljcma  in  June 
16S0,  Juel's  "Scandinavian  "  i>o!icy  might  have  succeeded,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  o<  both  kingdoms.  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  coronation  of  Charies  XII.  (December  1697), 
when  he  condoded  a  at*  CMatjr  «f  aUaaoa  with  Sweden.  He 
died  in  tToa 

Juel,  a  man  of  very  few  words  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  phiaM* 
making,  was  perhaps  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  diplomatist 

of  his  day.  His  motto  was:  "  We  should  wish  for  what  we  can 
get."  Throughout  life  he  regarded  the  political  situation  of 
Denmark  with  absolute  pessimism.  She  w.Ti,  he  oFicn  said,  the 
cat's-paw  of  the  Great  Poweis.  While  GrifTcnfeldl  would  have 
obviated  this  danger  by  an  elastic  political  system,  adaplahle 
to  aH  drcunwtaaocak  Jad  ptefcued  seising  whatever  be  coeU 
■tttofhaaunUBOM^aMSiiiiB.  hdowMkaffafaiJailmBiaa 
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adherent  of  the  mcrcantik  system,  aod  laboured  vigorously  for 
the  industrial  devdtquBCBt  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  For  an 
■ifatocnt  of  tlw  dd  idMBOl  lie  was  liberally  inclined,  but  only 
hvound  petty  ttksmt,  ttftdtUy  in  «(iicukiin,  while  be  re- 
pnkd  enwBcfpnrtPit  «f  the  teih  as  qnite  fanpcMtlcabfe.  Juel 
muk  no  secret  of  his  preference  for  absolutitn,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  patridaos  who  accepted  the  title  of  baron.  He  saw  some 
military  service  during  the  Scanian  War,  distinguishing  himscU 
at  the  iiiRc  of  N'cncrsborg,  and  by  his  swift  decision  ai  the 
critical  niurnc.-it  matrriaUy  Contributing  to  his  brother  Niels's 
naval  victory  in  the  Bay  of  Kjoge.  To  his  great  honour  be  re- 
mained faithful  to  Griffcnfcldt  after  his  fall,  enabled  his  daughter 
lo  nury  handsomety,  end  did  his  ulmoit,  though  in  min,  to 
cbtaia  tlie  ex-diuceifaMr'ft  leleue  from  hit  duageoo. 
»  SwCtelFw<>iatBfMM.g^wi  Wy^jt  to..eit. "  Juel "  (1887. 
Ac.):  Adoir  Oitkv  Jflfituca.  P.  Sammatkv  GrijfenfrUt  (1893- 
l«94)-  (R.N.B) 

•  JUEL,  NIELS  (1619-1697),  Danish  admiral,  broihcr  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  on  the  Hth  of  M.\y  :6jo,  at  Chnsii.itii.i,  He 
served  his  naval  apprenticeship  under  \  an  Trompand  Dc  Ruyter, 
taking  part  in  all  the  cliicf  cnKaRemcnts  of  the  war  of  1652-54 
between  England  and  Holland.  During  a  long  indis[)o»ilion 
at  .Amsterdam  in  1655-1656  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ahip-building,  and  returned  to  Deanaik  tn  1656  a  tbonNighly 
equipped  aeanan.  HeMrved«ithdiitiBCtiondurfastbeS«ned»> 
Danish  wars  of  1 658-60  and  look&fMnBincnt  part  in  the  defence 
of  Copenhagen  against  CharkcX.  During  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
Juel,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  laboured  a^si<^uou•,!y  to  develop 
and  Improve  the  Dani  .h  navy,  though  he  biiierly  resented  the 
setting  over  his  head  in  166  ;  of  Corl  A<lcl.i;ir  on  his  return  from 
the  Turkish  wars.  In  i66t  Juel  married  Margrethe  Ulfcldt.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Scanian  War  he  served  at  first  under  Adelaar, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  November  1675  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command.  He  then  won  a  European  reputation, 
and  raised  Danish  scaiiomr  to  unprecedented  eaiocnce,  by  the 
ayBten  of  naval  tactics,  afterwanto  perfected  by  Nekoa,  wUdi 
consists  in  cutting  of!  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force  and  coocen- 
tiating  the  whole  attack  on  it.  He  first  employed  this  manceuvre 
at  the  balllr  of  J.isn-iUiid  off  RuRen  (May  jq,  ifj-;f')  when  he 
broke  through  ihi  cm  my's  line  m  close  column  .ind  cut  ofl  five 
of  th(ir  ships,  whiih,  however,  nightfall  prcvLntcJ  him  from 
pursuing.  Jucl's  operations  were  considerably  hamfn-red  at  this 
period  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  his  Dutch  auxiliary,  Philip 
Alntonde,  who  falsely  accused  the  Danish  admiral  of  cowardice. 
A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Jasmund,  Cornelius  Van  Tromp  the 
jNMBcer,  with  17  fre»b  Danish  and  Dutch  s^»  of  the  Une,  super- 
aedcd  Joel  in  the  tupteme  commaad.  Juet  took  a  leading  part 
In  Van  Tromp's  great  victory  off  Oland  (June  i,  i6;6),  which 
enabled  the  Danes  to  invade  Scania  unopposed.  On  the  ist  of 
June  1677  Juel  defeated  the  Swedish  admiral  SjobladofI  Miien; 
on  the  ,?oth  of  June  1677  he  «on  his  greate».t  victory,  in  the  Bay 
of  Kjoge,  where,  with  sliijjs  of  ific  line  and  1767  guns,  he 
touted  the  Swedish  admiral  Lvcrl  Horn  with  36  ships  of  the  line 
and  tSoo  funa.  For  this  great  triumph,  the  just  reward  of 
WpciioT  acananship  and  siiategy — at  an  early  stage  of  the 
wHUBwent  Juel'a  cxpericoced  eye  toM  him  that  the  irind  in 
tbe  coarse  of  the  day  would  shift  from  S.W.  lo  W.  and  be 
took  extraordinary  rtika  accordingly— he  was  made  lieutenant 

admiial  prncnl  .ind  a  privy  councillor.  This  victory,  In-sides 
permanently  crippling  the  Swcdij^h  navy,  gave  the  D-incs  a  self- 
ConfiJeiicc  w  liich  enabled  them  to  keep  their  Uulch  allies  in  their 
proper  place.  In  the  following  year  Van  Tromp,  whose  high- 
handedness had  become  unbearable,  was  disch.irged  by  Chris- 
tian v.,  who  gave  the  supreme  Command  to  JucL  In  the  spri  ng 
of  1678  Jud  put  lo  sea  with  t4  iblpt  carrying  a«oo  cannon,  but 
M  tbe  Smdea  were  no  lomer  atvong  cnoogb  to  caoounkef  such 
a  fbrnddaUe  armament  on  tbe  open  sea.  bis  operations  were 
limited  to  Mot  k.i'iinR  the  Swedish  ports  and  transporting  troops 
to  RUgen.  .After  the  peace  of  Lund  Juel  showed  himself  an 
administrator  and  reformer  of  the  first  order,  aixl  umier  hi, 
energetic  supervision  the  Danish  navy  ultimately  reached  impos- 
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in  ittj.  Personally  Jud  was  tbe  noblest  and  most  amiable  «| 
men.  equaQybdovcdand  respected  by  hit  saibn,tiniple;  simighlp 
forward  and  oBpicicmioui  in  afl  hb  uwya.  Duiug  U»  tettv 
years  he  «■»  popdHdir  kMNm  is  Copcahaiea  as ''the  food  «y 
knight."  Hedkdcalbtaihtf  Apdiidw. 

See  Garde,  Nidf  Jwd (iB^s). oud Of  UuA  MTtlr  SHuth  ir.u 

tone,  1535-1700  (1861).  {R.  N.  B  ) 

JUG,  a  ves&el  for  holding  liquid,  usually  with  one  handle  and 
a  lip,  made  of  earthenware,  glass  or  metal.  The  origin  of  tbe 
word  in  this  sense  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  identical  witb 
a  shortened  form  of  the  feminine  name  Joan  or  Joanna;  cf.lho 
similar  use  of  Jack  and  Jill  or  Gill  for  n  drinkiog-vaacl  or  a 
Uquor  measure^  It  hat  abo  been  used  aa  a  common  eapresdoa 
for  a  homely  «omal^  namaM'glrl,  a  sweetheart,  aometimes  In  a 
sense  of  disparagement.  In  tUng,  "  jug  **  or  "  stone-jug  "  if 
used  to  denote  a  prison;  this  may  possibly  be  an  ^.daptation  of 
Fr.  joug.  yoke,  Lnl.  jugum.  The  word  "  jug  "  is  probably  onomato- 
poeic when  used  lo  represent  a  particular  note  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song,  or  .ipplicd  locally  to  various  small  birds,  as  the 
hedge  jug,  &c. 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  remarkable  brontt  jug  which 
was  found  at  KumasI  during  the  Ashanti  Expedition  of  1896.  It 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,aadisdccoratcdinrclicf  with 
the  anas  of  Enghod  and  the  ba<^  of  the  king.  It  baa  a 
spotttaadbaadh^irhidiend«iaa4iuatrefoiL  Aa  iascription,on 
thrcetdtedbandsroondthebodyof  the  vessel,  modernized  runs: 
—"He  that  will  not  spare  when  he  may  shall  not  spend  when  he 
would.  Deem  the  best  in  every  doubt  till  the  truth  be  tried 
out."  The  British  iluseuM  gnsl>  H ikt  if rffnol  Biwiai rmnt iini 
an  illustrai  ion  of  this  vessel. 

A  particul.ir  form  of  jug  is  the  "ewer,"  the  precursor  of  the 
ordinary  bedroom  jug  (an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  evaire,  med.  Lat 
aqunia,  watcr-pitchcr,  from  aqua,  water).  The  ewer  was  a  jug 
with  a  wide  spout,  and  was  piindpaOy  uacd  at  Uhle  for  powing 
water  over  the  bands  after  eating,  a  natter  of  mow  aeccttfty 
before  tbe  fatloductkM  of  forks.  Early  ewers  are  aometimea 
mounted  on  three  feet,  and  bear  inscripitons  such  as  Vena  Icter. 

A  b-isin  of  sin-il  ir  matrri.i)  .ind  rlus-gn  .irrompanied  the  cwcT. 
In  the  ijth  and  i^lh  centuries  a  spen.U  type  of  met-il  ewer  takes 
the  form  of  animals,  men  on  horseback,  &c  ,  ihL-  c  ^i^-  gi^ni  rally 
known  as  aquamanUei,  from  med.  Lat.  aqua  maniU  or  ofita 
manale  {aqua,  water,  and  manare,  to  trickle,  pour,  drip).  Thi 
British  Museum  contains  several  examples. 

In  the  iSih  and  early  19th  centuries  were  made  tbe  rtrfntfiiB 
vessels  of  pottery  known  as  "  Toby  Jug^"  piopaiiy  Toby  Fiilpou 
or  Philpols.  IImw  lake  tbe  form  of  a  stout  old  naa.  aooieliimt 
sealed,  witb  a  three<crncrcd  hat,  the  corners  of  which  act  as 
spouts.  Similar  drinking  vessels  were  abo  made  representing 
characters  popul.ir  at  iIil'  time,  suth  as  "Nelson  jugs,"  Ice 

JUGE.  BOFFILLE  DE  (d.  iso:),  French-Italian  adventurer 
and  sl.ilCMTian,  belonged  to  the  l  imily  of  del  Giudice,  which 
came  from  .Amalfi,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty.  When  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  was  conquered 
in  Italy  (1461)  and  fled  to  Provence,  BoffiUe  followed  him.  ll« 
was  given  by  Duke  John  and  bit  tail«^  King  Iteai^  tbe  chatsoaC 
vpholdiagbyforoDofamatlMicciaiaMOBCatalmAk.  LoaiaXL, 
who  bad  joined  hb  troops  to  those  of  the  piiacct  of  Anjou. 
attached  BofTille  to  his  own  person,  made  bim  lib  chamberlain 
and  conferred  on  him  the  vice-royally  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne 
(147:),  together  with  certain  important  lord  hif.s.  among  others 
the  countship  of  Castres,  confiscated  from  James  of  Armagnac, 
duke  of  Nemours  (1476),  and  the  temporalitiet  of  the  bishopric 
of  Castres,  confiscated  from  John  of  Armagnac.  Healaoentnistod 
him  with  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Flanders  and  England 
In  14^0  Bolfille  manitd  Maded'  Albrcl,aittorof  Alain  the  Groat, 
thus  confirming  tbe  feudal  positioa  whkb  tbe  king  had  give* 
him  in  the  south.  He  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
trial  of  Ren6  of  Alencon,  and  showed  such  ica\  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions  that  Louis  XI.  rewarded  him  by  fresh  gifts. 
However,  the  bishop  of  Castres  recovered  his  diocese  (148,}), 
•ad  tbs  haia  of  ibo  duke  of  NcBouia  look  legal  pMceadl^  far 
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the  r«over>'  o(  ihc  cour.tship  of  Caslres-  BofiiUe,  with  the 
object  of  escaping  from  hii  enemies,  applied  for  the  command  of 
(he  armies  of  the  icpublic  of  Venice.  His  application  was  re- 
fuaed,  and  he  further  lost  the  vicrroyalty  of  Roussillon  (1491). 
His  daughter  Louise  married  against  his  will  a  gnllemaa  of  no 
rank,  and  this  led  to  terrible  family  (UneBrioM.  IB  order  to 
diBiBh«it  kh  ««■  family,  Boffilk  d«  Jimm  mm  wp  tht  comuliip 

«fCMtiMMlilibfollwMii^,Alilii#Aftnt(t49«).  HedM 

in  1 50s. 

See  P.  M.  Pcrret.  BMU  dt  Jup,  comtt  it  Quires,  tt  la  rfpuNique 
it  Kmisf  (1891):  F.  PaMMiar,  Jimmltin  4m  imimmu  tonctrnant 
BofiU*  di  Jute  (1905).  (M.  P. *) 

JUGGERNAUT,  a  comiption  of  Sans.  JacaknAtha,  "  Lord 
of  the  World,"  the  Bame  under  which  the  Hindu  fod  Vishnu  is 
wonUppcd  at  Ani  b  OriiMU-  llw  l««n»d  luns  that  the  sacred 
bloe-stoae  image  of  Jagennltba  waa  iwwMpBed  In  the  lolitudc 
of  the  jungle  an  outcast,  a  Savara  mouRtainecr,  called  Basu. 
The  king  of  Malwa,  IndraHyutnn.-t.  had  despatched  Brahraans  to 
all  quarters  of  the  peninsula,  an<l  at  last  discovered  Basu. 
Thereafter  the  image  was  taken  to  Piiri,  and  a  temple,  begun  in 
It 74,  was  completed  fourtcrn  years  later  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  site  had  been  associalct  for 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  with  Buddhism, 
and  the  famous  Car  festival  is  probably  based  on  the  Tooth 
festival  of  the  Buddhiiu,  of  which  the  Chinese  pilgiim  Ft'Hicn 
ghna  an  account.  The  present  temple  b  •  pynioMat  bdld- 
ing^  19s  ft  Ugh,  downed  with  the  mystic  wheel  and  flag  of 
IwBO.  Its  imer  enclosure,  nearly  400  ft.  by  joo  ft.,  contains 
a  number  o(  small  temples  and  shrines.  The  main  temple 
has  four  main  rooms — the  hall  of  offerings,  the  danLing  hall, 
the  audience  chamber,  and  the  shrine  itself— the  two  latter  being 
each  So  ft.  square.  The  three  principal  images  are  those  of 
V"ishnu.  his  brother  arul  h'.i  f:i!,tcr,  grotesque  wooden  fipurcs 
roughly  hewn.  Elaborate  services  are  daily  celebrated  all  the 
year  round,  the  images  are  dreix'.cd  and  redressed,  and  four 
meals  a  day  are  served  to  them.  The  attendants  on  the  god 
•It  divided  into  36  orders  and  97  classes.  Special  servants  are 
Mrigned  the  taiki  of  putting  die  god  to  bed,  of  diemfng  and 
batMng  him.  The  annual  rent-rw  of  the  temple  was  put 
-  at  £68,000  by  Sir  \V  W.  Hunter;  but  the  pilgrims'  ofTerlngs, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  income,  arc  quite  ujiknown  and  have 
been  s.aid  to  reach  as  mtich  as  £100,000  in  one  year.  Ranjil 
Sir.i;h  bequeathed  the  Kob-i-nor  to  Jaganoath.  There  are  (our 
chief  festivals,  of  whkh  the  fuMaa  Car  fcatlval  b  the  most 
important. 

Theteirible  stories  of  pilgrims  crushed  todeatlt  in  tlic  god's  honour 
have  made  the  phraie  Car  of  Jugi^naut  "  synonymous  with  the 
mcrcilcM  lacriAce  of  human  lives,  but  thcac  ftavc  Ix-cn  ihown  to  Ix- 
batfle^  calumnies.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  is  innocent  of 
bUiody  rites,  and  a  drop  of  blixld  even  accidentally  epilt  in  the 
l.rHr«  prcwRce  is  hold  to  pollute  the  officiatinj{  priests,  the  people, 
and  the  consecrated  focxl.  The  Car  festival  t  ikts  i '.jcc  in  June 
or  July,  and  the  feature  of  its  celebration  ii  the  dravning  01  the 
0Mf  fimn  the  temple  to  his  "country-hou'^:,"  a  distance  of  less 
IBBB  a  mile.  The  eer  Is  4s  ft.  in  height  and  35  ft.  square,  and  is 
•MDportcd  on  16  wheels  of  7  ft.  in  diameter.  Vtibnu's  brother 
•M  sister  have  separate  cars,  slightly  imaller.  To  these  cars  rope* 
arc  attachc<l,  and  thoin.in<N  of  cij/r  pili;rim«  vie  with  each  other 
to  have  the  lioinur  tf  <Jnt-c:inj  the  r.-I.  1  hi  i;^:h  thi'  i\i  :  inrr 
is  so  short  the  journey  U-rs  '.evrral  di:ys,  owin^  to  the  deep  &.ind 
in  which  the  wheels  sink.  Durinc;  the  fcstiv.il  tcri()us  accidents 
have  olten  happened.  Sir  VV.  W.  lluntcr  in  the  GtueUter  ej  Jndta 
writes:  "  lo  a  clowlv  packed,  eager  throos  of  a  hundred  tbouaud 
men  and  women  under  the  blaaim;  tropical  suot  deaths  must  ooca- 
•ionally  occur.  There  have  doubtlMs  been  Instances  of  pttcrims 
throwing  themselves  under  ths  whcds  in  a  frsnxy  ef  reUgiaus 
excitement,  but  such  imtanccs  have  always  been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknou  n.  The  few  suivicics  th.it  tlij  i>  ctir  were,  for  the  most  part, 
caw^s  of  diseased  and  mi«.r.<blc  objects  who  took  this  means  to  put 
themselves  out  of  pain.  The  ofitcul  returns  now  place  this  be>  ofld 
dtMibt.  Nothins  could  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  VishnU' 
wonbip  than  aeR-immoUtion.  Accidental  death  within  the  temple 
renders  the  whole  place  unclean.  According  to  Chaitaaya.  the 
apoitic  of  jApannath,  the  destruction  of  the  least  of  Cod's  creatures 
ia  a  sin  against  the  Creator." 

Sec  al«>  bir  W.  W.  Hunter's  Orum  (itn);  and  Dklntt  riirtftaj 
^AridgoD. 


JUGGLER  (I-at.  jocutator,  jester),  in  Ihc  modern  sense  a  per- 
former of  sleighi  t  f  hand  tricks  and  dexterous  feats  of  skiU  in 
tossing  balls,  plates,  knives,  &c.  The  term  is  practically  synony- 
mous with  conjurer  (see  CoKjUMNC).  The  jocnfclora  were 
the  mimes  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Dkama)  ;  the  French  use  of  the 
word  joniUuri  (an  erroneous  form  of  jouiUur)  included  the 
iingcn  known  aa  Irmnira-,  and  the  bwnbkr  English  minstrela 
•f  the  same  typ*  grsdnilly  pnmed  toto  the  strolBng  JugglcTS, 
from  whose  nhibhiona  the  term  cante  to  cover  loosely  any 
acrobatic,  pantomimic  and  sleight-of-hand  performances.  In 
ancient  Rome  various  names  were  given  in  what  we  r  ill  juggkn, 
e.g.  vtntUalores  (knife-throwers),  and  pthini  (ball  players). 

JUGURTHA  (C,T.  'I<rr6p9at],  king  of  Kumidia,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Masianabal,  and  grandson  of  Massinissa.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Micipsa  together 
with  his  cousins  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  Jugurtha  grew  up 
strong,  handsome  and  intelligent,  a  skilful  rider,  and  an  adept  in 
warlike  exciciiei.  Ue  inberitod  much  of  Maaihusaa's  polltiad 
ability.  Mtdpta,  mtoally  afnid  «(  hha,  aent  htm  to  ^trin 
(tj4  Bx4  In  eommand  of  a  Numldlan  force,  to  icm  aMer 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Afticanus  Minor.  He  became  a  favourite 
with  Sripio  and  the  R<ir:i,-.u  n.iMe'-,  W)me  of  whom  put  into  his 
head  the  idea  of  makii.j;  lamscli  sole  king  of  Numidia,  with 
the  help  of  Koman  money. 

In  ii8  B  c.  Micipsa  died.  By  his  will,  Jugurtha  was  associated 
with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  in  the  government  of  Numidia. 
Scipio  had  written  to  Micipsa  a  strong  letter  of  recommendatioa 
in  favour  of  Jugurtha;  and  to  Scipio,  accordingly,  hfid^pin  CO* 
truMdtheesccutionof  his  will  None  the  kes,  his  testameataiy 
anaofannu  utterly  idled.  Tlw  ptiaoa  eooo  quarrelled,  mm 
Jugttidie  claimed  the  entire  kingdom.  Hiempeal  he  contrived 
tobave  attasdnated;  Adherbal  he  qidckly  drove  out  of  Kumidia. 
He  then  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  defend  his  usurpation  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  the  injured  party.  1  he  senate  dcciilcd  that 
Numi  li.i  V  .1-  to  be  divided,  and  gave  the  western,  the  richer  and 
more  populous  half,  to  Jugurtha,  while  the  sands  and  deserts  of 
the  eastern  half  were  left  to  Adlierbal.  Jugurtha'*  envoys 
appear  to  have  found  several  of  the  Koman  itobles  and  senators 
accessible  to  bribery.  Having  secured  the  best  oi  the  bargain, 
Jugurtha  at  once  began  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  a  war  of  .aeU- 
defence.  He  completely  defeated  him  near  the  modem  PhiKpp^ 
ville^  ami  Adherbal  aoo^  wfaty  in  the  fcitiws  of  Oitt  (Cmi> 
stantine).  Rem  he  waa  besieged  by  Jugurtha,  who,  iwtwMi* 
standing  the  interposition  of  a  Roman  cmba.<isy,  forced  the  place 
to  capitulate,  and  treacherously  massacred  all  the  inhabitants, 
among  them  his  cousin  Adherbal  and  a  number  of  Italian 
merchants  resident  in  the  town.  There  was  great  wrath  at  Rome 
.-.nil  thrii'jghout  Italy;  and  the  senate,  a  majority  of  which  still 
clung  to  Jugurtha,  were  perstiaded  in  the  same  year  (iii)  to 
declare  war.  An  army  was  despatched  to  Africa  under  the  constd 
L.  Calpumius  Beatta,  several  of  the  Ntuaidiaa  towns  vohmtanlly 
surrendered,  and  Bocchus,  the  kbigof  llBaeta«le,and  J«gartle% 
father-takfanr,  oieted  the  Semen*  bin  eBhiBce.  Jngnthe  ime 
alamrtfd,  but  barring  at  bb  rammand  the  aeeemriated  trenoHe 
of  Massinissa,  he  was  succcmful  in  arranging  with  the  RonMUl 
general  a  peace  which  left  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
N'uinidia.  When  the  facts  were  known  at  Rome,  the  tribune 
Memmius  insisted  that  Jugurtha  should  appear  in  person  and  be 
questioned  as  to  ilie  negotiations.  Jugurtha  appeared  under  a 
safe  conduct,  but  be  had  partisans,  such  as  the  tribune  C. 
Bnebius,  who  took  care  that  his  mouth  should  be  dosed.  Sena 
afterwards  he  caused  hb  cousin  Msssiva,  then  resident  at  Rome 
and  a  cbimaat  to  the  tbnoe  of  Numidia,  to  be  aasaaainated. 
ThelMai^inetbcfeiipoDeateaide,  andjngncthasmaenlemdte 
quit  Roane.  On  this  occeibn  be  uttcnd  the  wcH-known  words, 
"  A  dty  for  sale,  and  demoed  to  perish  as  soon  as  it  finds  a 
purchaser!"  (Livy.  Epik  64).  The  war  was  renewed,  and  the 
consul  Spurius  Albinus  entrusted  with  the  command.  Tbe 
Roman  army  in  Africa  was  thoroughly  dcmoraliretl.  An  un- 
successful attcr.i[)t  was  m.TrIc  on  a  fortified  town.  Suthul.  iji  whi;  b 
the  royal  treasures  were  deposited.  The  army  a-as  surprised 
by  the  cBMijr  to  *  ilgbk  ■tttck.  ead  the  camp  was  tabift  end 
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plundered.  Ewqr  Rgoua  was  driven  «it  «l  NvnUbf  aod  a 
diniicrfiU  peace  —»  concluded  (109). 

By  tbh  tiam  the  fediac  at  Rome  and  lo  luiy  iplHt  Ike 
owniptiM  Mid  tiifuftffty  91  the  pffbttt  bad  bacooM  w  fffww 
tkat  •  nunber  of  feaatoiB  wte  pcoMcutad  aad  Bcftbua 
Albinus  sentenced  to  exile.  The  war  was  now  entrusted  to 
Quintus  Mctellus,  an  able  soldier  and  stern  disciplinarian,  and 
from  the  year  109  to  its  close  in  106  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  credit  to  the  Roman  arms.  Juguithi  was  defeated  on  the 
river  Muthul,  after  an  ob^tlnale  and  !.lkil(ul  re^i^tancc.  Once 
again,  however,  he  succeeded  in  surprisiuthc  Roman  camp  and 
forcing  Metellus  into  winter  quarters.  TbCK  were  fresh  nego- 
tiationa,  but  McteUaa  iaaiMcd  oa  the  Mmader  of  the  Jting's 
penoa,  and  this  Jugutha  idoaed.  Nmltia  on  the  wh^ 
Mened  disposed  loMieft  its  independeaee^  aad  Roaae  bad  beloce 
her  the  prospect  of  a  trmiblewine  guerriHa  war.  Kesotlationa, 

reflecting  little  credit  on  the  Romans,  were  set  on  foot  with 
Bocchus  (q.T.)  who  for  a  time  played  fast  and  loose  with  both 
parties  In  106,  Marius  was  called  on  by  the  vote  of  tlie  Roman 
pCMple  to  supersidc  MclcUus,  but  it  was  through  the  |>er£idy 
of  Bo<thus  and  the  diplomacy  of  L.  Corticlms  Sulla,  Marius's 
quaestor,  that  the  war  was  ended.  Jugurtha  fell  into  an  ambush, 
■ad  waa  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Two  yean  aJlerwards,  in 
104,  be  fignied  with  bia  tivo  aona  in  Marina'a  tfiitnpb,  and  ia  tbe 

Mbtemuicaa  pffMB  hcaattb  tba  Cipitol— ^  tba  bath  of  ktb* 
he  called  it— he  macHbcr  atraagSed  or  starved  to  death. 

Though  doubtleaa  for  a  time  regarded  by  hts  countrymen  aa 
tbeir  deliverer  from  the  yoke  of  Koine.  Jugurtha  mainly  owes  his 
historical  importance  to  the  full  and  minute  account  of  him 

which  we  have  from  tho  hiad  of  SiBnitt,  biaicif  oftannids 

governor  of  Nunudia. 

Ste  A.  H.  ].  CreeiMge.  HitL  efKomt  (1904) :  T.  Mommen,  ffisl. 
of  Romt,  book  iv.  eh.  v.:  the  chief  ancient  authorities  (binidcs 
Saltutt)  arc  Livv',  Eft:.,  Uii.-lxvii. ;  Plutarch,  Uarms  and  StiUa; 
VcUcius  Patrrculus,  ii.;  Diod.  Sic,  Euapt»,  uouv.;  Fkmis,  iiL  1. 
See  ako  Maania,  SouA.  Nvwn*. 

iOJU*  a  West  African  word  held  by  lone  avthoriliat  to  be  a 
OOrrupUon  of  Mandingo  gru-gru,  a  charm.  It  b  more  generally 
believed  to  have  been  adapted  by  the  M.imlingos  directly  from 
Vr.joujou,  a  toy  or  plaything.  The  word,  as  u.sc-d  by  Europeans 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  was  originally  applied  to  the  objects  which 
it  was  supposed  the  negroes  worshipped,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  objects  themselves  to  the  spirits  or  gods  who  dwelt  in 
tbem,  aad  finally  to  the  whole  idUona  bcUcfa  of  the  West 
Africans.  It  b  currently  used  iaean  of  IboeMBMh  aad SMwe 
hMatiy  to  indicate  all  the  oHuuMia  aad  caMaiM  of  tka  Mpaca  ol 
the  Gidnea  coaat,  paiticaiady  the  power  of  ialavdiGtloii  onMiMd 
ia  tho  name  of  spirits  (see  Frisbish  aad  Taboo). 

iVJVBB.  Under  this  name  the  fniiu  of  at  least  two  species 
of  Zisyphus  arc  usually  described,  namely,  Z.  tuigaris  and 
Z.  Jujubii}  The  genus  is  a  mcmljcr  of  the  natural  order  Ana- 
cardiacrae.  The  species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  armed  with 
sharp,  straight,  or  hooked  spines,  having  alternate  leaves,  and 
fruits  which  are  in  most  of  the  species  edible,  and  have  an 
agreeable  acid  taste;  this  ia  especially  the  case  with  those  of  the 
two  species  mentioned  above. 

Z.  ndttrU  ia  a  ticc  about  ae  feet  Ugh,  citensiveiy  cultivated 
bmaay  parUot8otttheniEM«pe,Blwfa  Wcflten  Aib,  CUna 
aad  Japaa.  Ia  India  it  extends  from  the  Punjab  to  the  north- 
western frontier,  SKending  in  the  IHinjab  Wmalaya  to  a  height 
of  65CX3  feet,  and  is  found  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state. 
The  plant  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  both  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  moderate-sized  plum; 
at  first  the  fruits  are  green,  but  as  they  ripen  they  become  of  a 
icddish<brown  colour  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within.  They 
lipea  la  ^nrtfwIIP'i  when  they  are  gathered  and  preserved  by 
Horiag  la  a  dqr  place;  after  a  time  the  pulp  becomes  much 
aaitar  aadaawtar  than  when  fresh.  Jujubefndtawhea  carefully 
dried  vfll  heqi  Cor  a  bug  time,  aad  fetab  tbeir  tefaaihing  acid 
flavwar»OB account  of  which  they  are  much  valued  in  the  countries 
flC  the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  winter  dessert  fruit;  and, 

'Thaawd  latii^Mgl^iiMiibafiaiwIlwiBaf  thaCr.Ht>#ifc 


besides,  thqr  an  nutritive  aad  deaokeaL.  At  oae  tine  • 
daeoction  waa  pvqpand  from  them  aod  tecoouncaded  ia  pectotal 
ODBVilainta.  A  kind  of  thick  paste,  knowa  aa  Jajubc  paato^ 
ma  alio  oude  «f  a  coipaiitloa  «f  tm  aoMc  and  sugar  dia> 
solved  In  a  deooetkn  of  fujvte  Ihdt  evaporated  to  the  proper 

consistency. 

Z.  Jujuba  is  a  tree  averaging  from  jo  to  50  ft.  high,  found 
both  wild  and  cultivated  in  China,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
Ceylon,  India,  tropical  Africa  and  Australia.  Many  varieties 
are  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  distinguish  them  by  the  shape 
and  SIM  of  their  fruits,  which  are  not  only  much  valued  as  dessert 
fruit  in  Giina.  but  are  also  occasionally  exported  to  England. 

As  seen  ia  comaaerce  Jujube  fruits  are  about  the  siae  of  a  aasall 
filbert,  having  a  icddbb-brown,  ahbing^  aoosewhat  wriaklod 
exterior,  and  a  yeDow  or  cfatftthiead  cobuiad  pi^p  ffirhwlag  % 
hard  elongated  slone. 

The  fruits  of  Ziiyphus  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  lozenges  now  known  as  jujubes  which  are  usually  made  ol 
gum-arabic,  gelatin,  ic,  and  variously  flavoured. 

JU-JUTSU  or  JIU-JITSU  (a  Chino- Japanese  term,  meaning 
muscle-science),  the  Japanese  method  of  offence  and  defence 
without  weapons  in  personal  encounter,  upon  which  is  founded 
the  system  of  physical  culture  universal  in  Japan.  Soma 
Uatodaaa  aaaert  tluit  it  waa  founded  br  a  Japanese  pbyaidan 
who  katned  ita  mffiawnta  whila  atadynv  u  Chba,  hot  Boal 
writen  maintain  that  ju-jutsu  waa  in  common  tise  in  Japaa 
centuries  earlier,  and  that  it  was  known  in  the  7th  century  »jC. 
Originally  it  was  an  art  practised  solely  by  the  nobility,  ar)d 
parlK  uljily  by  the  samurai  who,  possessing  the  right,  denied  to 
ci'ir mi.nLTS,  of  Carrying  swords,  were  thus  enabled  to  show  their 
superionty  over  common  people  even  when  without  wtajjons. 
It  was  a  secret  art,  jealously  guarded  from  those  not  privileged 
to  use  it,  lutil  the  feudal  system  waa  abandoned  in  Japan,  and 
now  Jtt-jtttau  is  taught  in  the  iiAooli»aa  well  as  in  public  aad 
pcivalc  gjnaaasia.  In  the  ataqr,  navy  aad  police  it  noafvaa 
paiticHlarattcBtioa.  Aboat  the  beghuug  of  tho  lalh  flcaunj^ 
masters  of  the  art  began  to  attract  attentioo  ia  Eufopa  aad 
America,  and  schools  were  established  in  Great  Britain  ud  the 
Unilcd  States,  as  well  as  on  the  c cnlincnt  (if  Europe. 

Ju-jutsu  may  be  briefly  definr  l  as  "  an  application  of  aaatomi- 
c.il  knowledge  to  the  purp(»c  of  i  iT<  t,cc  and  defence.  It  differs 
from  wrestling  in  that  it  docs  not  depend  upon  muscular  slrcngrh. 
It  differs  from  the  other  forma  of  attack  in  that  it  tises  no 
weapon.  Its  feat  consists  in  clutching  or  striking  such  part 
of  an  enemy's  body  as  will  make  him  numb  aod  iacapaUe  of 
reriitaace.  lu  object  iaaot  to  kill,  but  to  lacapacitate  oae  lor 
actka  for  Iho  tiaw  befat "  (taa»  Mllote,  AmMIk  «r  SmI  ^ 
Japan). 

Many  writers  transbte  the  tern  ju-jutsu  **  to  conquer  by 

yielding  "  CJap.  ju,  pliant),  and  this  phrase  well  expresses  a 
salient  characteristic  of  the  art,  since  the  weight  and  strength  of 
the  opponent  are  employed  to  his  own  undoing.  When,  for 
example,  a  big  man  rushes  at  a  smaller  opponent,  the  smaller 
man,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose  strength  to  strength,  falls 
backwards  or  side  wise,  pidling  his  heavy  adversary  after  him  aod 
taking  advantage  of  his  loss  of  balance  to  gain  some  lock  or  bold 
known  to  the  science.  Thia  daaaat  of  yieUiag  la  oedet  ta 
conquer  litbuaiofHiid  to  la  LafeadioBeaialsOali/ do  Bast: 
"  In  jiu-jitsu  there  ia  a  toil  of  cooater  for  every  twist,  wrench, 
pull,  push  or  bend;  only  the  jiu-jitsu  expert  does  not  oppose 
such  movements.  No;  he  yields  to  them.  But  he  does  much 
more  than  that.  He  aids  them  wnth  a  wicked  sleight  that 
causes  the  .issadant  to  put  out  his  own  shoulder,  to  fracture  his 
own  arm,  or,  in  a  desfn-rate  case,  even  to  break  bis  own  neck  or 
back." 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  mentioned  by  Nitobe  ia  aoi|nkad 
in  order  that  the  combatant  may  know  the  «eak  paita  of  hit 
adversary's  body  ud  attack  them.  Several  of  thae  aiwilln 
places,  for  fnstanoe  the  partially  exposed  netv*  ia  the  clbo« 
popularly  known  as  the  "  funny-bone  "  and  the  complex  of 
nerves  over  the  stomach  called  the  solar  plexus,  are  familiar  to 
the  Sunpaaa,  bat  tba  J»jatia  «ap«t  ia  acqiMiBicd  with  a^r 
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others  which,  when  coDipress«d,  struck,  or  pinched,  cause  tcm- 
panry  pwralysis  of  a  more  or  less  complete  nature.  Such  pUces 
are  the  ann-pit,  the  mnkle  and  wrist  bones,  the  tendon  running 
downward  bom  the  car,  the  "  Adam's  apple,"  and  the  nenres  of 
Utenpperarm.  In  tenons  fifhtiztg  almost  any  koldflC  attack  is 
icsorted  to.  sad  a  broken  or  badly  sprained  Uabfethskatt  that 
can  befkU  the  victim;  bat  in  tkc  pnctin  oi  the  ut  at  a  MMft  flf 
pbjrsicil  cultwa  tha  kHnriedft  af  the  iBSimt  (ripe  is  aaMwad 
oa  both  sides,  as  weD  as  the  danger  of  rcaistmg  too  kmg.  For 
this  reason  the  combaunt,  when  be  feds  himseli  on  the  point  of 
being  disabled,  is  instructed  to  signal  his  acknowledgment  of 
defeat  by  striking  the  floor  with  hand  or  foot.  The  bout  then 
cndj  and  both  combatants  rise  and  begin  afresh.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  victory  in  ju-jutsa  docs  not  mean  tlut  the  opponent 
Aall  be  placed  iaaoneperticabrpoeitioo,  as  in  wrestling,  but  in 
•ay  poaiUoa  in  which  UtJadfaMBftackiMnriedfa  tells  bun  that, 
•aJcae be yieldi.be will iBBKadlHAIiatiBjair.  TUsdifecBce 
cdtted  betmaa  the  VNMliaf  and  the  poacrolfiHs  el  the  O^raipie 
fames.  lathe^awoalfamthe  fi^  went  on  untflope  combatant 
acknowledged  defeat,  but,  although  many  a  man  allowed  himself 
to  be  beaten  into  insensibility  rather  than  suffer  this  hutniliatioo, 
it  was  nevertheless  held  to  be  a  disgra<:c  to  kill  an  opponent. 

A  modem  bont  at  ju-jutsu  usually  begins  by  the  combatants 
taking  hoM  with  both  hands  upon  the  collars  of  each  other's 
jackets  or  kimonos,  after  which,  upon  the  nan!  to  start  being 
given,  the  manctuvring  for  an  adfaBtanBUB  fl^p  begins  by 
pvhesy pvUik Jedn, tells, sri^ flv athsf SBBWWBltk  Oacatlia 
viirt,  aoUs,  neck,  am  or  leg  ef  an  asssiluit  is  fitm^  gnspsd  n 
thst  added  force  will  dislocate  it,  there  is  nothing  for  the  seized 
man  to  do,  in  case  he  is  still  on  his  feet,  but  go  to  the  floor,  often 
being  thrown  clean  over  his  op[X)ncnt's  head.  A  fall  of  this  kind 
docs  not  necessarily  mean  defeat,  for  the  struggle  proceeds  upon 
the  floor,  where  indeed  most  of  the  combat  takes  pKicc,  and  the 
ju-jutsu  expert  receives  a  long  training  in  the  art  of  falling  with- 
out injury.  Blows  are  delivered,  not  with  the  &st,  but  with  the 
even  hand,  the  otctiar  edge  e(  whic^iahafdeaed  by  eaeidiea. 

Tha  physical  tndntng  miciaMiy  to  peedace  aapeitnsss  is  the 
■oat  vahmble  feature  of  ju-jutsu.  Tbe  system  includes  a  light 
and  DOOltshing  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  deep-breathing  exercises,  an 
abundanrr  of  fresh  air  and  general  motleration  in  habits,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  purpose  of 
muscle-building  and  the  cultivation  of  agility  of  eye  aodalBdaa 
well  as  of  body.    It  is  practised  by  both  sexes  in  Japan. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  En^and  and  Ameiica  to 
match Jtt^jatSB  experts  against  wrestlers,  mostly  of  the  "  catch- 
aa raici  en'*  sciwol,  bat  these  trisb  have,  almost  without 
CMsptfaa,  proved  unsatistectaqr,  aiaoa  anny  of  the  mau  afi* 
CMlon  trick*  of  Ju>Jiitsa,  sach  at  the  atiaagle  boUs  aod  twtals 
flf  mtata  and  ankles,  are  acccsnted  foul  in  wrestling.  Never- 
tfcekss  the  Japanese  athletes,  even  when  obliged  to  forgo  these, 
ha ve  usually  proved  manlhaBaBBich  foT  SiiapMi  mMtkn  ef 

tbeir  own  weight. 

See  H.  Ir\Mng  Hancock's  Japaneu  PkrtUat  TVaAtiWf  {1904) ; 
Physital  Training  for  Womtn  by  Japanttt  M«Wl  (t904):7>e  Ctm- 
pUu  Kano  Jiu  jitsu  {Jiudo)  (1905):  M.  Ohashi,  Jtpmmn^iUl 
CmUmrt  (1904) ;  iC  Saito,  Jim-jUm  Trieks  (1903). 

'  JIMOT*  a  aaithsm  pnmiam  of  (ha  Aigamhw  RcpaUic, 
bowded  N.  and  N.W.  by  BoUvia,  N.E.,  £.,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Salta,  and  W.  by  the  Los  Andes  territory.  Pop.  (1895), 
49>7ii>  (1905.  estimate),  55.450,  including  many  mestizos. 
Area,  18,977  s<l-  ">•>  the  greater  pan  being  mountainous.  The 
province  is  traversed  from  .\  t(<  S.  hy  three  dLstinri  ranRcs  be- 
longing to  the  great  central  Andean  plateau:  the  Sierra  dc 
Santa  Catalina,  the  Sierra  de  Humahuaca,  and  the  Sierras  de 
ZanUandSaauVktoaa.  IiithaS.E.aB^o(thepioviaoeare 
tlmW,isdated  iwgmofiUMihigaadfcla  Baihara.  Between 
the  awn  castcroolthMe  taagm  are  vslleys  of  saipassiat  fertility, 
watered  by  the  Wo  Oiande  de  Jujuy,  a  large  tributary  of  the 
Bermcjo.  The  western  part,  however,  is  a  high  plateau  (parts 
of  which  are  11,500  ft.  above  sea-level),  whose  general  character- 
istics are  those  of  the  puna  regions  farther  v.est.    The  surface 

<d  thia  high  piateaa  is  brafcca,  seau-aiid  and  dcsolau,  hsTiag  a 


very  stanly  population  and  no  important  industrj'  beyond  the 
breeding  of  a  few  goats  and  the  fur-bearing  chinrhilU.  There  are 
two  large  saline  lagoons:  Toro,  or  rozuekis,  in  the  N.,  and  Casa- 
bindo,  or  Guayatayoc,  in  the  S.  The  dimato  it  ced^  diy  and 
healthy,  with  violent  tempesU  in  the  suauner  meson  OFota 
vivid  dsaiai|>tlan  of  this  ktctcstiQg  regfoo,  aee  F.  ODrtwol, 
"  A  JoBfBqr  to  the  North  of  the  AigwtfM  lUpuhlic,"  Cnp. 
/ear.  adv.  1904.)  The  sgticnltarBi  peoductfaiis  of  Jujuy  ni- 
chide  sugar  cane,  wheat,  Indian  com,  alf.ilf.i  I  grapes.  'ITie 
breeding  of  cattle  and  miiles  for  tbe  Bolivian  and  Ciidcan  markets 
is  an  old  industry.  CofTce  h.is  been  grown  in  the  department  of 
Ledesma,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  There  arc  also  valuable 
forest  arcds  and  undeveloped  mineral  deposits.  Large  borax 
deposits  arc  worked  in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  province,  the  out- 
put in  1901  having  been  8cxx>  tons.  The  province  is  ttntotd 
f nm  S.  to  N.  by  the  Ceatal  Notthcm  nihw,  •  aatioBal  gaaci^ 
BwatlbM^iiUdihaaboeacttaadedtoaeBelifimi&antiic.  It 
pasam  thnra^  the  capital  and  up  the  picturesque  Humahuaca 
valley,  and  promises,  under  capable  management,  to  be  an  im- 
portant international  line,  aitording  an  nutlet  for  soulhrrn 
Bolivia.  The  climate  of  the  lower  agncultural  districts  is  tropical, 
and  irrigation  is  cmplnyrtl  in  .some  places  in  tbe  long  dry  season. 

The  capital,  Jujuy  (estimated  pop.  1905,  5000),  is  situated  on 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Humahuaca  valley,  94a  m. 
from  Bueooa  Aims  by  niL  It  was  founded  in  1593  and  is  4035  ft. 
above  ioa  looiL  It  has  a  nild,  temperate  climate  and  pictv> 
coqpM  BBlnd  mnaoidiBg^  and  is  situated  on  the  olfl  nmio 
botwaoDBolhrbaad  Teaman,  bat  its  growth  has  beeoslov.  - 

JUKBS.  JOSEPH  BEETB  (1811-1869),  English  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  loth  of  October 
i8n.  He  look  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  He  began 
the  study  of  geology  under  Sedgwick,  and  in  1839  was  appointed 
geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundlmd.  Ifc  returned  to  England 
at  tbe  end  of  1840,  and  in  1842  sailed  as  naturalist  on  board 
H.M.S. "  Fly,"  despatched  to  survey  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  Jukes  landed  in  Engfaad  again 
m  June  1846,  and  in  Aogust  received  an  appolatmeat  on  th* 
geological  somy  of  OrsatBiitaio.  The  district  to  triddibawH 
first  oeat  was  fforth  Wales.  In  1847  he  oonmencad  the  out  vcy 

of  the  South  StafTord=liirc  coal-firld  and,  continued  this  work 
during  successive  years  alter  the  close  of  field- woik  in  Wales.  The 
resohs  were  published  in  his  Geology  of  the  South  Slafordshire 
Coal-fidd  (1853;  and  ed.  1859),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accu- 
racy and  philosophic  treatment.  In  1850  he  accepted  tbe  post 
of  local  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland.  The  ex> 
hausting  nature  of  this  work  slowly  but  surely  wore  out  even 
Ma  Mboot  oomtitntin  osd  on  the  agth  of  Jo^r  1869  he  died. 
For  MHiy  yaafi  ho  lectwodaapntaoor  of  geology,  fint  at  tha 
Royal  Dubb'n  Society's  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  DubUn.  He  was  an  admirable 
teacher,  and  his  Student's  Manual  was  tbe  favoured  textbook 
of  liritish  students  for  many  years.  During  his  residence  in 
Ireland  he  wrote  an  article  "  On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  some 
of  the  River-valleys  in  tbe  South  of  Irebnd  "  (Quarterly  Jour*. 
Ceol.  Soe.  i86a),  and  m  this  now  claauc  essay  he  first  cleai^ 
shstcfccd  the  oelgiB  aad  devdopoBSOt  of  riven.  In  later  y«a» 
he  devoted  modi  atteothm  to  the  ffslslionsbetwceB  tbeDevoolaa 
system  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Jukes  wrote  many  papers  that  were  printed  in  the  London  and 
Dublin  gielegiml  joarnals  and  other  pcnodicalt.  He  edited,  and  in 
great  mcasufe  wrote,  forty-two  memoirs  expianatwy  of  the  maps  of 

the  south,  east  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  prepared  a  geological  map  of 
Ireland  on  a  scale  o(  8  m.  to  an  inch.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
ExcMTtionj  in  and  abcul  NnrfoundJand  (i  vol?  ,  184J);  Narrative  of 
Ikt  Sttrttyint  Voyaitt^H.  M.S."  Fly"  i>vol^  .  iH^y).  A  SktUkoJUw 
Pkyticai  Stnuiuit  ej  Austraiia  (1850);  Popular  Phyiual  Gtolofiy 
O853);  Studenl't  Manual  of  Gfoloty  (1857;  2nd  ed.  1863;  a  later 
cdituMi  wa*  revised  by  A.  Ccikie,  1873):  the  article  "  Geology  "  in 
the  Eiuy.  Brit.  8th  ed.  digliand  Sekeel  Uamial  GMfamJiMa). 
See  Lain.  H  /.  bSSMk.  ediud,  wUk  CTiaasflfwlfewsHa 
Mu,  h  M  SAr  (C  A.  Bmm^         to  whiehii  added  a 

TOUAM  (Fla\tcs  Cutucrrs  JuuAtiT  s)  (33^-363),  commonly 
catted  JouAM  las  AvoazAXX,  JUuaaa  cofctatt  was  bora  in 
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Cototantlnople  in  331,'  tbe  ton  of  JtiBiis  Cemttnttut  and  hia 
irife  BaiUlna,  and  nephew  of  Cnn^'artinc  the  Crcnt.  He  was 
thus  »  member  of  the  dynasty  uadcr  whusc  auspices  Christianity 
bccaiiiL-  the  established  religion  of  Rome.  The  name  Fiav-ius 
be  inherited  from  his  {xitemal  grandfather  Constantius  Cblonxs; 
Julksus  came  from  his  maternal  grandfather;  Claudius  bad 
been  assiimed  by  ConstantiM't  luaify  in  atder  to  asaert  a 
eoonezion  with  Claudius  GothkOk 

Julian  last  hia  molhar  not  flttagr  Mothf  af Ur  he  «M  bofn. 
He  «aa  only  aiz  wbca  Ut  imperial  iiade  ded;  aad  om  «f  bia 
earliest  memories  must  have  been  the  featful  majaacre  of  bis 
father  and  kinsfoUc,  in  the  interest  and  more  or  leu  at  the  insti- 
gation of  tht  sons  of  Cotiilantine;  Only  Julian  and  his  elder 
half-brotbcr  (Jallus  were  stiartd ,  Callus  btinj;  too  ill  and  Julian  too 
young  to  excite  the  fear  or  jusiiiy  the  cruelty  of  the  murderers. 
Galius  was  banished,  but  Julian  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Con- 
Meatfaiople,  where  be  was  carefully  educated  under  tbe  super- 
viaioo  of  the  faaaifar  clurach  Mardonnia,  and  of  Euiebius,  bishop 
of  Nicoaaedia.  Amut  344  Gailui  waa  neaUcd,  and  the  two 
brothers  were  removed  t»  Ifartllnm, «  wmete  and  hnely  castle 
in  Cappadocia.  Julian  ma  tnined  to  tbe  prefcarien  ef  the 
Christian  religion;  but  he  became  early  attracted  to  the  old 
faith,  or  rather  to  the  idealized  amalgam  of  paganism  and  philo- 
•ophy  which  was  current  among  his  teachers,  ilic  rhetoricians. 
Cut  oti  from  all  sympathy  with  the  reigning  belief  by  the  terrible 
fate  of  his  family,  .iiiJ  'iMth  no  [irospert  uf  a  public  lan  i  r,  he 
turned  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament  to 
the  literaiy  and  philosophic  studies  of  the  time.  The  old 
Hellenic  worid  bad  ao  Incaistible  attzaction  far  bte.  Love  for 
iu  ctdtota  wai  in  JaBaali  wbA  iBti—my  aaodiled  with 
loyalty  le  to  If  Ifgtnn 

la  tbe  aieafltime  tbe  eoone  ef  evcBta  bad  left  as  nle  rateoat' 
of  the  Roman  Empire  his  cousin  Constanlitis,  who,  frrling  himself 
unequal  to  the  enormous  task,  called  Julian's  brother  Callus  to 
a  share  of  power,  and  in  March  351  apfx)!nled  hirn  Caesar.  At 
the  same  lime  Julian  was  permitted  to  rcturnio  Constantinople, 
where  he  studied  grammar  under  Nicodcs  and  rhetoric  under 
tbe  Cbziatiaa  aophist  llecebolius.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  capi> 
lal  Jnlian  ma  ecdeted  to  remove  to  Niooowdia,  where  he  made 
IheacqminlaBeaelaemeef  tbenaatendacal  >hrtmfcian<  of  the 
liaWbandfaecaa»coafitBedinbia«eetetdBvatiMt*tbe  pagan 
fattb.  He  prooiiaed  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  but 
boiif  ht  and  read  them.  But  his  definite  cooversion  to  paganism 
wasattriltutrd  to  the  ncoplatonisl  Maximusof  Ephesus,  who  may 
have  visited  him  at  Niromcdia.  The  downfall  of  Galius  (354), 
vbo  bad  been  a]ipoi:itcd  governor  of  the  East,  again  ex[H>bcd 
Julian  to  the  greatest  danger.  By  his  raS'h  and  headstrong 
conduct  Galltu  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Constantius  and  the 
"^fcr  bk  confidential  ninislcrs,  and  was  put  to  death. 
jgBaBfdliuideralikesuspidoo,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  tame 
IMS.  fisr— wnwnlbibemxwBtMdlt  Milan  {MeiMamum) 
IB  at  tbe  faiteraariOB  «f  tbe  captesa  Buaebia,  vfae  always  felt 
ktadly  towards  him,  permission  was  given  him  to  retire  to  a  small 
property  in  Bithynia.  While  he  was  on  his  way,  Constantius 
recalled  him,  but  allowed  -or  rather  ordered — him  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Athens.  The  few  months  he  spent  there  (J^'j" 
October  355)  were  probably  the  happiest  ul  his  life. 

fhe  emperor  Constantius  and  Julian  were  now  tbe  sole  sur- 
vlviaf  male  members  of  the  family  of  Constantino;  and,  as  the 
fipcwc  again  Icit  himirlf  eppcessed  byihecarcsof  ffawennent, 
Am*  was  no  ahafBaihK  Intt  to  call  JnitaB  to  hit  assistance. 
At  tbe  instance  of  tbe  empress  he  «M  iiM»oiwd  to  MiUn, 
where  Constantius  bestowed  upon  hto  the  hand  of  hk  lister 
Helena,  togelhcr  with  the  litit  of  CacMrud  the  fMtmmcnt  of 
Caul. 

A  task  of  extreme  difficulty  awaited  him  beyond  the  Alps. 
During  recent  troubles  the  Alamanni  and  other  German  tribes 
liad  crossed  the  Rhine;  they  had  burned  many  flourishing  cities, 

'  For  the  date  of  Julian's  birth  tet  Gibbon's  Decline  o»d  Full  (cd. 
Bury),  ii.  i47,  note  II.  The  choia;  leemi  to  lie  between  May  aji 
nnd  May  3:^2.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  Julian  must  have  died 
in  the  thiny-tliird.  nut  the  thin v-M  i-ond« year ■! MstlS (fftSCaled in 
Amiatanus  ManxlUotts>.xxv.  2^), 


and  extended  their  ravages  far  into  tbe  iotertor  of  Caot.  TW 

internal  government  of  the  pro%'ince  had  also  failir,  n  i  ;  rcat 
confusion.  In  spite  of  his  inexperience,  Julian  quickly  br.i.  ,:ht 
affairs  into  order.  He  completely  overthrew  the  Alamanni  in 
the  great  battle  of  Strassburg  (August  357).  The  Krankish 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  weatem  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine 
were  reduced  to  submission.  In  Gaul  be  rebuilt  the  dtiea  wbicb 
bad  been  laid  waste,  re-established  the  administration  on  •  |mK 
and  secwe  footing,  and  aa  fw  as  possible  "g*"*~^  tho  tasM^ 
wbkb  weigfaed  so  heavQjr  on  tbe  poor  proetadala.  Piiii  vas 
the  usual  residence  of  Julian  during  his  government  of  Gaul, 
and  his  name  has  become  inseparably  associated  with  tlie  early 
history  of  the  city. 

Julian's  reputation  was  now  established.  He  was  gcnrral  of  a 
victorious  army  enthusiastically  attached  (o  him  ami  guvernor 
of  a  province  which  he  had  saved  from  ruin;  but  he  had  also 
become  an  object  of  fear  and  jealousy  at  tbe  imperial  oooM* 
Constantius  accordingly  resolved  to  weaken  Us  power.  A 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Persians  was  made  an  eacoaeicrvidK 
drawing  aoBW  of  tbe  best  legions  from  the  Gallic  anqr.  JvMam 
recognixed  tbe  covert  purpose  of  this,  yet  proceeded  to  fuul  tte 
commands  of  the  em[H-ror.  A  sudden  movement  of  the  legions 
themselves  decided  otherwise.  At  Paris,  on  the  night  of  tbe 
parting  banquet,  they  forced  their  way  into  Julian's  tent,  and, 
proclaiming  him  emperor,  offered  htm  the  alternative  either  of 
accepting  the  lofty  title  or  of  an  instant  death.  Julian  accepted 
the  empire^  and  sent  an  embassy  with  a  deferential  message  to 
Constantino  Tht  message  beitig  contemptuously  dincgarded, 
both  sides  peepaied  for  a  dediive  atnggle.  After  n  aweh  of 
uaexsmpled  lapiditjr  tbioo^  the  nadt  Feeeat  and  dom  tha 
Danube,  JdUan  nidNd  Sinriam,  and  «n  on  the  way  to 
stantinople,  when  be  received  news  of  tbe  death  of  ConstantJaa, 
who  had  set  out  from  Syria  to  meet  him,  at  Mopsucrcne 
in  Cilicia  (Nov.  3,  361).  Without  further  trouble  Juhan  found 
himself  everywhere  aekno\vledj;ed  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Romaa 
Empire;  it  is  even  asserted  that  Constantius  himself  on  his 
death-bed  had  designated  him  his  successor.  Jiiin  Cldwd 
Constantinople  on  tbe  iitb  of  December  361. 

Julian  had  already  Bade  a  pubUc  avowal  <4  pagnfaB,  af 
wbichbehadbeenaaacRtaAerentimastbeagBoItnaBly.  It 
was  no  anfinsary  prefcssiea,  bat  tbe  t  ipH  irilai  of  a  etwng  iad 
even  enthusiastic  conviction;  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  wor* 
ship  was  to  be  the  great  aim  and  controlling  principle  of  his 
government.  His  reign  was  too  short  to  show  what  |)rccise 
form  the  fvagan  revival  might  ultimately  have  taken,  how  far 
his  feelings  might  have  become  embittered  by  hisconflict  with  tbe 
Christian  faith,  whether  ])crsecution,  violence  and  civil  war  might 
not  have  taken  the  place  of  the  moral  suasion  which  was  the 
mcibed  be  odginilly  affected.  He  issued  aa  edict  of  uahretaal 
tohiatjeBi  bat  b  many  icspeeto  he  aaed  hk  hapcrial  Inflaeaea 
unfairly  to  advance  tbe  work  of  restoratiott.  Inordcr  to  dcpiiwa 
the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  culture,  and  discredit  tbcm 
as  an  ignorant  sect,  he  forbade  them  to  teach  rhetoric.  The 
symbols  of  paganism  and  of  the  imfx-rwl  dignily  were  SO  artfully 
intcrwiAcn  on  the  sir.ndjrds  of  the  legions  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  usual  homage  to  the  emperor  without  seeming  to  offer 
worship  to  tbe  gods;  and,  when  the  soldiers  came  forward  to 
receive  tbe  customary  donative,  they  were  required  to  tbtow  a 
handful  of  incense  on  the  altar.  Without  directly  exdadiat 
Christians  from  the  high  offieea  of  staler  he  held  that  the  ara»- 
shippen  of  tbe  gods  ou^  to  have  tho  ptefereace.  la  short, 
though  there  was  no  direct  persecution,  he  exerted  mi:ch  more 
than  a  moral  pressure  to  restore  the  power  and  prestige  uf  the 
ol<l  faith. 

Having  ^>cnt  the  winter  of  361-36J  at  Constantinople,  Julian 
proceeded  to  Antioch  to  prepare  for  his  great  expedition  against 
Persia.  His  stay  there  was  a  curious  qitsode  in  his  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  his  pagan  coovictiont  or  hk  ascetic  tife,aftM 
thefaaUon  of  anaatiwie  phikiawphcr,  gawe  ascst  eflfence  to  tha 
sodded  Oiristiana  of  tbe  dksoliito  city.  Tbcy  aoon  gic* 
heartily  tired  of  each  other,  and  Julian  took  up  his  winter  quar> 
teia  at  Taisus,  ina  wJiidi  in  ear^  atioAg  he  msrthed  agaiaat 
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Pitnia.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  amy  he 
advanced  through  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria a»  far  as  Ctealpioo. 
sear  which  he  cnaacd  the  Tigria,  in  iaoe  oi  a  Pcnka  umy 
wlikh  be  dcTcKUd.  Midcd  bgp  Uw  tmdtnraa  mMt»  of  t 
Fmian  noblcaiaii,  he  desisted  from  tbe  ^cfle.  and  set  out  to  seek 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy  under  Shapur  II.  (?.».)•  After  a 
long,  u^(I<■^s  marrh  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  fuund  himself 
enveloped  by  the  whole  I'trsian  army,  in  a  waterless  and  desolate 
country,  at  the  hotleit  ^t-.iiun  nf  ihc  yv.w.  The  Romans  repulsed 
the  enemy  in  nuny  an  obstinate  battle,  but  on  the  >6th  of  June 
36i  Julian,  who  was  ever  in  the  front,  was  moitally  wounded. 
The  same  night  be  died  hi  his  teat.  In  the  aiMt  Mithcntic 
hialocian  of  his  reign.  Ammiaani  MtiMlKmii,  we  find  «  Mble 
fpcecbt  wUcb  he  iiMiil  to  have  iddicaaed  to  his  afflicted  ofBccrs. 
foea  d'ter  hb  death  the  nunour  spread  that  tbe  fatal  wound 
had  b<-cn  infliclc  1  by  a  Chtisiian  in  tin-  Roman  army.  The 
well-known  sl.Ucintnt,  iuhl  found  in  1  hcu<!<)rcl  5lh  century), 
that  Julian  threw  his  blood  towards  heaven,  exclaiming,  "  Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Galilean!"  is  probably  a  development  of  the 
•ccount  of  his  death  in  the  poems  of  Epbracm  Syrus. 

Fcom  Julian's  unique  position  as  the  last  champion  of  a 
dlyhif  polythcivn,  bis  character  has  always  excited  interest. 
iUithentiKheaGicforyofNaiiiiinB  have  heaped  the  fienest 
•aathcnat  opoa  hfm;  bat  a  jnet  and  synpathetk  ctftidBiii  Aads 
Eoany  aoble  qualities  in  his  character.  In  childhood  and  youth 
be  had  learned  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  persecuting  force. 
The  nnly  syni;).it!iL-i ic  friends  he  met  were  among  the  pagan 
rhetorituns  an<l  phiUisophcrs;  and  he  found  a  suitable  outlet 
for  his  restless  and  inqi  irmg  mind  only  in  the  studies  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  this  way  he  was  attracted  to  the  old  paganism ;  but 
it  was  a  paganism  idealiaed  bythepUbieophy  of  tJie  tiOMk 

In  othct  icapccu  Jahaa  was  no  OBwoitlnr  succeiaor  of  tbe 
AatoahKs.  .Tbomh  btoagiht  19  h  n  atiuUeia  and  pedantic 
solUud^hewtt  aoaMBsreutodte  the  (ovenuneat  ef  Gaul  than 
be  dbpbyed  all  the  eneigy,  the  hanSheed  and  the  pvacllcal 
sagacity  of  an  old  Roman.  lataaqfCnnce,  self-control  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  as  he  understood  it,  he  was  unsurpassed. 
To  these  Roman  qualities  he  added  the  culture,  litL-rary  iiib,tincts 
and  speculative  curiosity  of  a  Greek.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  public  life  wxs  the  {H-rfect  case  and  mastery 
with  which  he  associated  the  cares  of  war  and  statesman- 
ship  with  the  aadduous  cultivation  of  literatare  and  philo- 
aopby.  Yet  evm  bis  deveUoa  to  culture  waa  not  free  from 
pedantiy  and  dirttanH—.  His  eealeaqmaifaa  ebaovad  in 
him  a  want  of  natundncaa.  He  had  not  the  moral  health  or 
the  composed  and  reticent  manhood  of  a  Roman,  or  the  spon- 
tancity  of  a  Greek.  He  wa.s  never  .\t  rest ,  its  the  rapid  torrent 
of  his  conversation  he  was  apt  to  run  himself  out  of  breath;  his 
manner  was  jerky  and  spaiiinxiic.  He  showed  quite  a  deferen- 
tial regard  for  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the  time,  and 
advanced  them  to  high  ofTices  of  state;  then?  was  real  cause  for 
fear  that  be  would  introduce  tbe  government  of  pedants  in  the 
RoauB  empire.  Last  of  all.  bis  bve  foe  the  old  philosophy  was 
sadly  dlsfiglMMdlwhisdevetien  to  tbeddsuperttkioaa.  Uewaa 
greatly  given  to  ^^nation;  he  was  noted  for  the  aomberof  bis 
sacrificial  victims.  Wits  applied  to  him  the  |oke  thAt  bad  been 
passed  on  Marcus  Aurclius: "  The  white  cattle  to  Marcus  Caesar, 
greeting.    If  you  conquer,  there  is  an  end  of  us." 

RtDLlOGSAPHV. — The  works  of  Julian, of  whii  h  there  are  rornptrte 
edilion*  by  K.  Sfkinhcim  (Leipti,;,  1696^  and  K.  C  Ut  rtlnn  1  I  rubpi  r 
Mric»,  1875-1S76),  consitt  o(  the  following:  (l)  Letters,  oi  which  more 
tlian  eighty  have  been  preserved  undo*  his  name,  although  the 
genuineness  of  several  has  been  disnuted.  Foe  his  views  on  religious 
toleration  and  hia  attitude  towaros  Christians  and  Tews  the  most 
important  are  as-tj,  SL  5>.  and  the  frajrment  in  Herttein,  i.  571. 
The  letter  of  Callus  to  Julian,  warning  him  against  reverting  to 
heathenism,  is  probably  a  Chri»tian  forgery.  Sii  new  kttcr*  were 
discovered  in  1884  by  A.  Papadopuloi  Kcrameiis  in  a  monaMcry 
on  the  island  of  ChaleisnearConstantinoplr  (■kv  Rheinisehrs  Mmrum, 
xlii..  1M7).  Separate  edition  of  the  letters  by  H.  Hryler  (i8i«): 
see  also  J.  Bidcx  and  F.  Cumont,  "  Recherche*  sur  le  taditkm  MS. 
des  lettres  de  Tempcrcur  Julien  "  in  Mtmoiru  wmrmmtt .  .  .  puUUt 
par  tAeai,  nyalt  d*  Bdfiqtu,  Ivii.  (iteS)  and  F.  Cumont.  Sur 
raaOcailirjlf  drfMffMffou^M  <f« /w/ieii  (1889).  (a)OafiMu.  eight 
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bia,  two  thcosophirat  declamations  on  King  Htlioi  and  tlic  ^tl)Ihcr 
of  the  0()vl^,  I*"  i>'-iiy  ^  on  true  J  rid  i  '.  ii.i  imii.  ^iiiil  ,i  (  un'KjIaturj 

otklrcsd  to  hiiiiM.4f  oil  the  departure  ot  hu  incnd  balusuua  to  the  East, 
(a)  OMsarM  ot  5;nn^tiiM,a  aatltkaleeaipasitioo  alter  the  manner 
eTSeneca's  ApocoUcjntnii,  u  wUeh  the  deified  Cacur*  ap  pear  in 
aueccMiien  at  a  banquet  ciwea  la  OlynPtis«  to  be  censured  for  their 
vices  and  crimes  by  oM  Silmia.  (4)  Mistpmcm  (the  bcerd-hater). 
written  at  Antioch,  a  satire  on  the  licentiousocw  ol  its  inhabitants: 
while  at  the  ume  time  hia  own  person  and  manner  of  life  are  treated 
in  a  whimsical  spirit.  It  also  con^a^r^^  a  clurming  description  of 
Lutctia  (Paris).  It  Owes  its  name  to  the  ndii  ulr  heaped  upon  hia 
beard  by  the  Antiocbeans,  who  were  in  the  liabit  of  shaving,  (j)  Five 
epignims,  two  of  which  (^aik.  Pal.,  ix.  365.  jM)  eeeef  aene  intcfctt. 
(6)  KarA  XpurrtarOm  (Aiirttu  ChriUiuMi)  in  unee books,  an  attack 
on  Christianity  written  during  the  Pmian  campaign,  is  lost. 
Thcodosius  II.  onfetcd  all  copies  of  h  to  be  destroyed,  and  our 
knowledge  of  its  contmis  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  Centra 
Julianum  of  Cycil,  bi-hup  of  Alexandria,  wriitcn  sixty  years  later 
(ice  JtJiani  iihrorum  contra  CkritHanos  quae  lufxrsunl,  <<1.  C.J. 
Neumann  1880).  Enflisk  Translations:  Select  »^..rfc5  by  j.  Uun- 
combe  (1764)  ccmtaimng  all  except  the  first  seven  ocatiun»  (viii. 
and  the  fable  from  vii.  are  included):  the  theosoo^icai  addressca 
to  King  Helios  and  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  by  Thomas  Taylor 
(1793)  and  C.  W.  King  in  Bohn's  aassical  Library  (i88») ;  the  pubric 
letters,  by  E.  J.  Chinnock  (1901). 

Authorities.— 1.  Ancitnl:  ia)  Pagan  writers.  Of  these  the 
moNt  trvi^l worihy  and  iinpanial  is  the  historian  Ammianus  Mar- 
uUinus  (xv.  8-xxv.),  a  contemporary  and  in  part  an  eve-witness  of 
the  events  he  deieribes  (other  historians  are  Zoaimus  and  Eylropiush 
the  sophist  Libanius.  who  in  speaking  of  his  impenal  friend 
■hows  himself  creditably  free_  from  exag^rration  and  servility: 
Euoapius  (in  his  li\'cs  at  Maximiis,  Oribasius.  the  ph)'>icuin  and 
fricna  of  Julian,  and  Prohaeresius)  and  Claudius  Mamtrtinus,  the 
panegyrist,  are  less  trustworthy.  (6)  t  hri^iian  wimrs.  Ongory 
of  Narianrus,  the  author  of  two  violent  invcttivcs  against  Julian; 
Kufinus;  Stxr  nri;  S^/amcn;  IhrcKiont;  l'lul<l^|or^;ius;  the  ixxnis 
of  Ef^raem  Syrus  written  in  36^;  Zonanis;  Cetlrenus;  ana  later 
Bysantinechronov:r.i;>h(rs.  The  Mnpression  which  Julian  producid 
on  the  Christians  of  ilio  East  is  wflactad  ia  two  ayriac  romaaccS 
published  by  I.  G.  \L.  Hoffmana. /alsHMC  dff  XkMMate  (iSgOt 
see  also  Th.  Noldekc  in  Zttisckr^  iit  fyMitktn  tmtmmmickm 
C<stUsckatl  (1874),  xxviii.  26.1). 

2.  Utaem,  For  works  before  1878  see  R.  Engtlmann,  Scripiorti 
Cratti  (8th  ed.,  bv  E.  Prcuss,  i860}.  Of  liter  works  the  most 
important  are  G.  H.  Kendall,  71i«  Emptror  JuUtM.  Fagtmism  Vti 
ChristianiJy  ( 1 A79) ;  Alice  Gardner,  Juiiam,  Pkilo»pktr  and  Emperor 
(1895):  G.  Negri.  yWian  f^>1/wiJni*  (Eng.  trans.,  I90S):E.  MQller. 
Kauer  FUtcius  amtdius  Juiianus  (1901):  P.  Allard,  JUttn  FaposM 
(l^oo-lijot) :  G.  Mau,  Die  Reli[ioHSpkilo$ophi«  Kaiser  Julians  in 
*ririrn  KrUn  <:uf  K&nit  Jlelies  und  die  G6Urrmulter  (1907):  J.  E. 
Sandys.  Hut  of  Classical  Sch.^l-.nhip  {xtt"(>).  p.  -^s^^:  W.  Cfiri'.t. 
GtSthUhU  dcr  fi'iechiuhcn  L:llrral:a\  i  K'y^  ;.  $  ;  I  (jitT-kcn, "Kaiser 
Juiianus  uml  die  Streilschriften  seiner  t^cgner,'  in  .Vrwr  Jnhrb.  J. 
2m  UasijtdkiUlfnMM  (i9o8),pp.  i6i'-i9gL  The  sketch  bv  Gibbon 
(Ocr/HW  «id  /W,  chs.  an.,  xxu.-niv.)  and  the  articles  by  J.  Ward«> 
worth  in  Smith's  Dictionary  cf  Christian  Bietrapky  and  A.  Ilamack 
in  Hefsog-Hauck's  ReaUneykhpadie  jUr  proieslantiscke  rhetUsijk 
iM.  (§90*)  wu  valuable,  tbe  last  especially  for  tbe  b^Uo|ga^h]||^ 

JOLICH  (Fr.  Jiiliers),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rocr,  16  m.  N.  E.  of 
Aix-la-Chapcllc.  Pop.  (1900),  5459.  It  contains  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  which  occupies  tbe  former  duo^ 
palace,  and  a  moKnoi  of  k)cal  antiquities.  Its  nsnu^ctuics 
iadnde  sugar,  leather  and  paper.  JllUdi  (femwrly  alio  G<ikh» 
Guliche)  the  capital  of  tbe  former  duchy  of  that  name,  is  the 
Juliacum  of  the  Antonini  Jtiturarium;  some  have  attributed  its 
origin  to  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  fortress  in  the  i;th  cen- 
tury, and  was  captured  by  the  archduke  Leopold  in  i6o<3,  by 
the  Dutch  un.lr-r  Maurice  of  Orange  in  1610,  and  hy  tbe  S[ia!uards 
in  i6»i.  In  1704  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  held  it  until 
the  pcact  of  Paris  in  1814.  Till  i860,  when  its  works  were 
demolished,  Jiilich  ranked  as  a  fortress  of  the  second  class. 

JOUCB,  or  JtFUBKS,  Duchy  or.  In  tbe  9tb  century  a  certain 
MatMed  vas  coont  of  JllUch  (pagiit  Jallaccnsii),  and  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  litb  centvry  one  Gerhird  bcM  this  dignity. 
This  Gerhard  founded  a  family  of  hcrcdit.iry  counts,  who  held 
Juliih  as  immediate  vassals  cf  the  emperor,  and  in  1356  the 
county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  older  ar.d 
reigning  branch  of  the  family  died  in  1423,  when  JUlich  passed 
to  Ad<il[>h,  duke  of  Berg  (d.  14,37)1  who  belonged  to  a  younger 
bnacb*  and  who  had  obtained  Bag  bjr  virtue  of  the  marna^ 
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of  one  of  his  ancestors.  Nearly  a  century  later  Maty  (d.  1543) 
the  heiress  of  these  two  duchies,  laitriL-d  John,  the  heir  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  and  in  1511  the  three  duchjts,  Julich,  Berg  and 
Clevcs,  togtihcr  with  the  counties  of  Ravcnsberg  and  La  Marck, 
were  united  under  John's  sway.  John  died  in  ijjo  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  who  reigned  until  1502. 

At  the  betianing  of  the  i7ih  century  the  duchies  became  very 
awniiictt  in  European  politics.  The  reigniiig  4tA»,  John 
WiBhm,  was  diMcse  and  iaiaiw,  lod  acmnl  prioflct  «m 
mating  for  his  demise  in  order-to  aciie  his  hnds.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  princes  wrrc  two  Protestant  princes,  Philip 
Louis,  count  palatine  o(  Ntuburg,  who  was  marrictl  to  the  duke's 
sister  Anna,  ami  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  wife  was  Ibc  daughter  of  another  sister.  Two  other 
sisters  were  married  to  princes  of  minor  importance.  Moreove  r, 
by  virtue  of  an  imperial  promise  mode  in  uSs  and  renewed  in 
1495,  the  elector  of  Saxony  claiaed  the  duchies  of  Julich  and 
B«fc  while  the  prosimiiyoltlie  coveted  lands  to  the  Netherlands 
BadBthdrfUtsautlcrofgraatMneattethftlhildL  When 
it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was  a.  great  deal  of 
tension  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  who 
were  fairly  evenly  ma'ahi-il  in  the  duLhies,  and  that  the  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Kmpire  was  very  keen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  situation  lacked  no  clement  of  diseonl.  In  March  i6og 
Duke  John  William  died.  Having  assured  themselves  of  the 
support  of  Ueuy  IV.  of  France  and  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
Brandenburg  and  Ncuburg  at  once  occupied  the  duchies.  To 
counter  this  stroke  arid  to  support  the  Saxon  claim,  the  emperor 
ktHMph  IL  Ofdeied  amne  impffklisl  and  Spanish  troops  to 
Miw  the  disputed  ]aodi»  aod  it  was  probably  mSy  th*  wuder 
•f  Henry  IV.  in  May  i6to  and  the  death  of  the  head  of  ibe 
Evangelical  Union,  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  ia  the 
following  September,  which  prevented,  or  rather  delayed,  a 
great  European  war.  About  this  lime  the  emperor  adjud>;eii 
the  duchies  to  Saxony,  while  ihc  Dutch  captured  tlie  fortress  of 
Julich;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  victory  remained  with 
the  "  possessing  princes,"  as  Brandenburg  and  Ncuburg  were 
called,  who  continued  to  occupy  and  to  adminiilff  the  lands. 
Tlioa  two  princes  had  made  a  compact  at  DottaMMi  in  1609 
loact  tofether  in  debace  of  their  rights,  bat  jptopoHb  far  a  Bar- 
ttaj^  alliance  betweeo  the  two  hottiei  brake  oowB  and  diffcfcoccs 
soon  arose  between  them.  The  ivext  important  step  was  the 
timely  conversion  of  the  count  palatine's  heir,  Wolfgang  William 
of  Ncuburg,  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  jiowerful  Roman  Catholie  prince,  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  The  ruj  lurc  between  the  possessing  princes 
was  now  complete.  Each  invited  foreign  aid.  Dutch  troops 
auudwd  to  assist  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Spanish  ones 
came  to  aid  th*  count  palatine,  but  through  the  latarwentioB 
of  Ea^and  tad  Pfance  peace  was  made  and  UM.tnatjr  of  Xantew 
was  signed  in  November  1614.  Bjr  this  atfaogemeat  Branden- 
burg obtained  JOlidi  and  Berg,  the  test  of  the  lands  falling 
to  the  fount  palatine.  In  1666  the  great  elector,  Frederick 
Willi.im  of  Brandenburg,  made  with  William,  count  palatine  of 
Neuburg.  a  I  realy  of  mutual  succession  to  the  duchies,  providing 
thai  in  case  the  male  line  of  cither  house  became  extinct  the 
Other  should  inherit  its  lands. 

The  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Julich  was  again  a  matter  of 
intetcst  io  the  cariicr  part  of  the  i8th  century.  The  family  of 
Uke  counts  palatine  of  Neubwg  was  threatened  with  cstinctioa 
and  the  empelor  Chailcs  VI.  prambed  the  ancceasioii  to  JOlkh 
to  the  Prussian  king,,  Frederick  William  I.,  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  A  little  later,  however, 
lie  promised  the  same  duchy  to  the  count  palatine  of  SuUbach, 
a  kinsman  of  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg.  Then  I  rederik  k 
the  Great,  having  scctired  Silesia,  abandoned  his  claim  lo  Juli^  h, 
widch  thus  passed  to  SuUbach  when,  in  1747,  the  family  of 
Neuburg  became  extinct.  From  Sulzbach  the  duchy  came  to  the 
dectow  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and,  whan  this  family  died  out  in 
1799,  to  tht  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  tht  other  branch  of 
the  hooie  of  Wittelsbach.  In  1 80 1  Jttlich  was  sdzed  by  France, 
and  by  the  acttlenent  of  1815  it  came  into  the  bands  9!  Prussia. 


Its  area  wts  fast  em  1600  tq,  m.  ana  hs  popotailoa  albo«' 

400,000. 

S«  Kuhl,  Ctickickii  ier  Stadt  Juliek;  M.  Ritter.  SatksfH  unJ  la 
Juluher  Erbfolttitrnl  (i H 7  ) ) ,  a nd  Der  JtUuktr  Erbfelttkrut.  1610  mtd 
i6ti  ((877);  A.  MUller,  ba  Juiuk-KUwtukt  ErtidftUnil  tm  Jtiu* 
1614  (1900)  and  H.  U.  Kaeh,  Dm  g^ttmaUmwrnOimifam  JiliA 
188J-1888). 

JUUBH.  tTAMULAS  (i797?-i873).  French  orientalist,  was 
bomatOclaana»pmbobfarenthetathaf  AptMi797<  Staaialan 
Juiien,  a  meehaafeof  Oitmas,  had  two  aonsi  Nofl,  bota  on  At 

1  jih  of  April  1797,  and  Stanislas,  bora  on  the  soih  of  September 
1799.  It  appears  that  the  younger  son  died  in  America,  and 
that  Noel  then  adopted  his  brother's  name.  He  studied  classics 
at  the  college  dc  France,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  assistant 
pruft  jior  i  f  Greek.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  'EXitnrt  dpva>q  of  Coluthus,  with  versions  in  French,  Latin, 
English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  attended  the  lectures 
of  Abd  Rtousat  oo  Cbiacae,  and  hispcogrem  was  as  rapid  as  it 
had  been  ia  other  kaguafcs.  FkOBthofrBt,asif  bylntaitioo. 
he  mastered  thegeniuaof  ihs  IsniMpj  •adiasSa4hcpttbysbcd 
a  Latin  translatioa  of  a  part  of  the  wnfcsof  Mcadua  (Maag-tse), 
one  of  the  nine  classical  books  of  the  Chinese.  Soon  afterwards 
he  tran^Iaied  the  modern  Creek  odes  of  Kal^os  under  the  title 
of  La  Lyre  palriolique  dt  la  Crice.  But  such  wnrks  were  not 
profitable  in  a  commercial  sense,  and,  being  without  any  patri- 
mony, Juiien  was  glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Dnunmond  and  others,  until  in  1827  he  was  appointed  sub> 
librarian  to  the  French  institute.  In  i8j2  he  succeeded  Rfmusitt 
asprofcmorofChinmcttbeoBlMipdefwBce.  laiSuhewM 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acadtaie  da  bMcifptloasiatha  pises 
of  the  orientalist,  Antoine  Jean  Saiat-Martfak  For  some  ycam 
his  studies  had  been  directed  towards  the  dramatic  and  Mghler 
literature  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  rapid  succession  he  now  brought 
out.  translations  of  the  Hoei-lan-ki(L' Hiitoirr  du  ccrcU  dr  crait), 
a  drama  in  which  occurs  a  scene  curiously  analogous  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon;  the  Pih  shay  Isinti  ki;  and  the  TcMao-chi  km 
rJ,  u[>on  which  Voltaire  bad  founded  his  Orpkdim  dt  la  CUmt 
(>7SS)-  With  the  versatOity  which  bdooged  to  bis  grnius,  he 
next  turned,  apparently  trithout  dUknlty,  to  the  very  differcat 
style  common  to  Taoist  writiup,  iwl  tmailatod  la  itnhtlim 
iei  riumptmm  a  det  peina  of  Lao-tsee.  About  thb  tiaw  the 
cultivation  of  silkworms  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in 
France,  and  by  order  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  Julirn  com- 
piled, in  i8j7,  a  Risumi  dcs  principaux  Innlfi  chinois  sur  la 
culture  <ies  m&ritrs,  tt  I'iducation  da  irrs-<i-ieie,  which  was 
s|>eedily  tratxslatcd  into  English,  German,  Italian  and  Russian. 

N<Jihing  was  more  characteristic  of  his  method  of  studying 
Chinese  than  his  habit  of  collecting  every  peculiarity  of  idiom 
aod  esBceauon  which  hs  met  with  ia  his  nmdiat;  sad,  ia 
thatothertaiightrcapthehsaefitofhiiapnleacsa,' 
in  1841  Discussions  gnmmaUeaks  wr  ctrUhus  dt  ptsHim 
qui,  en  ckinphjouent  It  mtmt rttt  pte Us  infitxioHS damtUscmIrm 
/.jut'ifj,  whiih  he  followed  in  i?'43  by  Excrcicts  prolines 
d' utuilyif ,  df  synliixe.  et  df  lexigrapltie  (kinenu.  Meanwhile  in 
iSjt),  he  had  been  appointed  joint  keeper  of  the  Biblioth^vie 
royale,  with  the  especial  superintendence  of  the  Chinese  books, 
and  shortly  1  " 
de  France. 

The  facility  with  wUdi  he  had  karaeo  Chinese,  and  the  1 
which  his  pvoideacy  coawBsaded,  aataial^  Miacd  Ich  _ 
scholan  to  resent  the  impatlenee  with  which  he  regarded  their 

mistakes, and  at  different  timcsbitterControversiesarose between 
Juiien  and  his  fellow  sinolof^ues  on  the  one  subject  which  they 
had  in  common.  In  appe.ircd  from  his  busy  pen  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Tac  Ic  King,  the  celebrated  work  in  which  Lao-isre 
attempted  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  relation  existtng  between 
t  he  univcfM  and  something  which  be  called  Ta0,  and  on  which 
the  rcUgloo  of  Taoism  is  based.  From  Taoism  to  Buddhism 
was  a  aatvnl  tiansfiiea,  sad  abowt  this  lime  JuBca  turned  his 
attcatioB  to  the  BuddhiM  Uteratare  of  China ,  and  more  sspedaQy 
to  the  travels  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  to  India.  In  order  that  he 
might  better  understand  the  references  to  Indian  institntioas, 
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•ad  tte  llwacripUoiu  in  Chioete  of  Saukrit  wocds  and  proper 
Bancs,  be  besan  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  io  1853  brought  out 
bis  KtgMiu  4m  ptUnm  HiMun-Uimg,  whicb  is  regarded  by  aonc 
critiei M bis nNil«alMb&  work.  SbtynBlMer  he  published 
to  AwaMm,  tmOu  H  apcbtuei  tumim  inetnnus  jmqu'd  ce 
jour,  tuivis  de  poisies  el  dc  nouvelUj  chinoua.  For  the  benefit  of 
future  students  he  discJoscd  his  system  of  deciphering  Sanskrit 
words  occurring  in  Chinese  books  in  his  Mftkode  pour  dichijrer  et 
tranUTin  Us  Hems  sanscrUs  fui  sc  rtncontrttU  dans  Us  litres  ckinois 
(1861).  Tbis  work,  which  contains  much  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, falls  short  of  the  value  which  its  aiitbor  was  accustomed 
to  attach  to  it.  It  had  escaped  his  obstnntion  that,  since  the 
teaaslatiaM  d  Sniknt  irocks  into  rhinw  wwe  iiflwtnkwi  ks 
difmat  putt  cl  ibe  empte,  tbe  luae  Sanskrit  weeds  woe  of 
■cctisity  differently  represented  in  Chinese  characters  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dialectical  variations.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
therefore  possibly  be  laid  down  for  the  decipherment  of  Chinese 
transcriptions  oi  Saiiikrit  words,  and  ihc  cITcct  of  this  impossi- 
biliiy  was  felt  though  not  recognized  by  Julicn,  who  in  order  to 
make  good  bis  rule  was  occasionally  obliged  to  suppose  that 
wrong  characters  had  by  mistake  been  introduced  into  ihe  texts. 
Ha  ladiaa  studies  led  to  •  ccntfovctqr  vUb  Jetcpb  Tousaaint 
Kthiwd,wbich  wMCMtafaibraot  fm  mm  thtfdl  el  UttoMM. 
ABMSg  die  augr  aablecla  to  wfaicb  he  tnmd  U»  attcBtini  1MR 
Cbe  natfvc  Industriee  of  Cbina,  and  his  woA  oa  the  Hwlmt  a 
fabric a!-,cr.  dc  la  pdrcelaine  chinoise  is  likely  to  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  In  another  volume  he  also  published 
an  account  of  the  Industries  ancknncs  et  modcrnes  de  I'empire 
ekinvis  (1869),  translated  from  native  authorities.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  more  serious  undertakings  he  translated  tbe  San  tseu 
King  (Lt  Liwe  des  Irois  mots);  Tksien  tseu  vtit  {Le  Litre  de  miUe 
llMfi);  Lts  Dtux  cousirus;  NomeOts  ckinoises;  the  Ping  ckan  ling 
ym  (La  Dmixjnmujuiu  UtMu);  and  the  iKofaiU  Ciasi^  Js- 
iOt'mgietmhetnhlm.  HkltstintfceCiniiertanBewuSjMfaaM 
iMMsd/e  d«  la  lamgue  ckinoist  in  which  be  gave  the  result 

of  his  study  of  the  language,  and  collected  a  vast  amy  of  facts 
jjnd  of  iiliomalic  expressions.  A  more  scientific  arrangement 
and  treat  merit  of  kis  subject  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
ol  iliib.  worl;.  which  however,  contains  a  mine  of  material  which 
amply  repays  ciploration.  One  great  secret  by  which  Julien 
■cqiibed  hiigiasp  of  Chinese,  was,  as  we  have  said,  bis  mctbodieal 
oallecttea  of  phrun  and  idiooatk  Mnewfai.  Whenever  in 
the  ceune  ef  Ui  iMdliiff  he  Mt  with  a  aiw  phnee  or  eqMBttwo, 
he  entered  it  on  a  card  which  took  iu  pkoe  hi  Rgnlar  osder  ia 
a  long  series  of  boxes.  At  bis  death,  which  took  pbne  on  tbe 
14th  of  February  1S7  3,  he  left,  it  is  said,  250,000  of  such  cards, 
about  the  fate  of  which,  however,  little  seems  to  be  known.  In 
politics  Julien  was  imperialist,  and  in  1863  he  was  m.nJc  a  com- 
ntander  of  the  legion  of  honour  in  recognition  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  literature  during  the  second  empire. 

See  notice  and  bibliflcimphy  by  WaHon,  Mtm.  do  FAcai.  da 
imsa.  (iSM).  saxL  409^451.  CR>  IC  D4 

JUUUI,  the  naTT>c  of  three  popes. 

Juuvs  I.,  pope  from  337  to  351,  was  AoecB  9*  tacccMor  of 

Jilarcus  after  the  Roman  sec  had  been  vacant  fourmonths.  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. AftA'the  Euscbians  luid,  ai  a  synod  held  in  Antioch, 
renewed  their  deposition  of  Athanasius  they  resolved  to  send 
delegates  to  Constam,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  also  to  Julius, 
setting  forth  tbe  grounds  on  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
|il(cr,  after  cipicasing  an  opinion  favourable  to  Athanasius, 
adfOiUljr  invited  both  pnitks'to  lay  Ihe  case  before  a  synod  le  be 
preeldcd  ever  by  himadf.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Eastern 
bishops  declined  to  accept.  On  his  second  banishment  from 
Alexandria,  Athanasius  came  to  Rome,  and  was  recogni.'cd  as  a 
regular  bishop  by  the  synod  held  in  i^o.  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Julius  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  council  of  Sardica  in 
Illyria  mt  hdd,  which  was  attended  only  by  seventy-six  Eastern 
bidiapi,  «ho  speedily  withdrew  to  PliUippopotis  and  deposed 
JnKoi,  ehrng  wHh  Athnnaslus  and  othcfs.  The  W^em  bUiope 
who  remained  confirmed  the  previone  decWons  of  the  Roman 
^od;  and  by  iu  jrd,  4tb  and  stb  decftee  lelaling  to  the  rights 


of  revision,  tbe  council  of  Sardica  endeavoured  to  settle  tbe 
procedure  ol  ecrlftisstitel  eppcala,  Julius  on  his  death  in  Apdl 
3Sa  waeeueeeededbyLibenn.  OLD.*) 

Juutn  IL  (Giuliano  dclla  Roverc),  pope  from  the  ist  of 
November  1503  to  the  3 ist  of  February  i5i3,wasbornalSa%-ona 
in  1443.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but 
later  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  subsequently  Sixtus  IV.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  the  Franciscans,  allhouj;h  he  dixs  not  appear  to 
have  joined  that  order.  He  was  loaded  with  favours  during 
his  uncle's  pontificate,  being  made  bishop  of  Carpentras,  bishop 
of  Bologna,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  archbishop  of  Avignoe»  cardinal* 
priest  of  S.  Pielro  in  Vincoli  and  of  Sti  Dodid  Apoetoii,aad  car* 
dinaWshop  of  Sabine,  el  Fiiacatt»  and  finally  of  Ostia  and 
Velletfi.  n  i4to  he  was  made  legate  to  Fkaace,  mainly  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Burgumlian  inheritance,  and  acquitted  hi.-n- 
scU  with  such  ab.lity  during  hi*  two  years'  stay  that  he  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  college  of  cardinals  which  became  paramount 
during  the  pontilicate  of  Innocent  VIII.  A  rivalry,  however, 
growing  up  between  him  and  Rodcrigo  Borgia,  he  took  refuge 
at  Ostia  after  the  lalter's  election  as  Alexander  VI.,  and  in  1494 
went  to  France,  where  he  indted  Charles  VIII.  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  NaplcB.  He  accompanied  the  young  king  ea  hit 
campaign,  aad  aoo^  toveairake  a  council  to  inquire  Into  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to  his  deposition,  but  was 
defeated  in  this  through  Alexander's  machinations.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  pontificate  Delia  Roverc  remained  in  France, 
nominally  in  support  of  the  pope,  for  whom  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  1498  with  Louis  XII.,  but  in  reality  bitterly  hostile 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (1503)  he  returned  to  Italy 
and  supported  the  election  of  Pius  III.,  who  was  then  suffering 
from  an  incurable  malady,  ol  which  he  died  shortly  afterwards, 
Delia  Rovere  then  won  the  Mpport  of  Cesore  Borgia  and  was 
unanimously  elected  pope.  JuUui  IL  ton  the  begiaaia| 
repudiated  the  system  of  ncpotfsm  whtdl  bed  flourlihed  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  set  himself 
with  courage  and  determination  to  restore,  consolidate  and 
extend  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church.  By  dexterous 
diplomacy  he  first  succeeded  (1504)  in  rendering  it  impossible 
for  Cesare  Borgia  to  remain  in  Italy,  He  then  pacified  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country  by  reconciling  the  powerful  houses 
of  Onini  and  Colonna  and  by  winning  the  other  nobles  to  his  ova 
cause.  In  tjoifaearUuelcdoethediflereBceahetwcea  Pnaee 
and  GeniagriHideeBdudedeaaOlnaee  with  ihen  hi  Older  ta 
oust  the  Venetians  from  Faenza,  Riminf  and  other  towas  which 
tbcy  occupied.  The  alliance  at  first  resulted  only  In  compellfng 
the  surrcnrler  of  a  few  unimportant  fortresses  in  (he  Romagna; 
but  Julius  freed  Perugia  and  Bologna  in  the  brilliant  campaign 
of  1506.  In  J  508  he  concluded  against  Venice  the  famous 
league  of  Cambray  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XIl. 
of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  In  the  followiog  year 
placed  the  dty  of  Venice  aader  an  interdict.  By  the  sincia 
battle  of  Agnaddio  the  IteBaa  deminion  of  Venice  was  pnrti* 
cally  lost;  but  as  the  allies  sictaaot  eetbficd  with »en<y  etot* 
ing  his  purposes,  the  pope  entered  bte  a  eoatbtnetloa  with  tht 
Venetians  against  those  who  immediately  before  had  been 
engaged  in  his  behalf.  He  absolved  the  Venetians  in  the  beginning 
of  1 5 10,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  the  ban  on  France.  At 
a  synod  convened  by  Louis  XII.  at  Tours  in  September,  the 
French  bishops  announced  their  withdrawal  from  the  papal 
obedience  and  resolved,  with  Maximilian's  co-operation,  to  seek 
the  deposition  of  Julius.  In  November  1511  a  council  actually 
oiet  at  Pisa  for  this  object,  but  its  eSorta  were  finiitkM.  Julius 
finthwfth  formed  the  Holy  league  with  FerdiaiRd  of  Aiafoa  and 
with  Venire  against  France,  in  which  both  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
emperor  ultimately  joined.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
in  I  5 1  J  and  [i.ipal  authority  was  once  more  securely  established  in 
the  states  immediately  around  Rome.  Julius  had  already  issued, 
on  the  i8th  of  July  1511,  the  summons  for  a  general  coundl  to 
deal  with  France,  with  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  war 
Against  the  Turks.  This  coundl,  which  is  kaown  as  the  Fifth 
Latcsan,  asMmUid  oa  the  jrd  of  May  ista,  condrmwd  the 
ceMnted  pragmaUc  MBCtiaB  af  Ibe  Reach  chufch,  aad  wet 
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■tin  in  mdo»  wbcn  JuUui  died.  lo  the  nridst  of  hu  combats, 
Jolhu  never  negleacd  hb  ccdaiaatial  duties.  Hi*  boll «(  Uw 
I4tli  of  January  1505  against  tfinony  in  papal  decttons  «tt 
re-enacted  by  (he  Lateran  council  (February  16,  1513).  He 
condemned  duelling  by  bull  of  the  24th  of  February  1 509.  He 
effected  wmc  reforms  in  the  monastic  orders;  urged  tlie  coiivtr- 
&ion  of  the  sectaries  in  Bohemia;  and  sent  missionaries  lo  America, 
India,  Abyssinia  and  the  Congo.  His  government  of  the  Papal 
States  was  cxccHcni.  Julius  is  deserving  of  particular  honour 
{or  Us  patronage  of  art  and  literature.  He  did  much  to  improve 
od  beautify  Rome;  he  laid  the  foundatioiHtODe  of  St  Peter's 
(toiO  18,  1506);  he  founded  the  VMlcu  onnnuB;  and  he  was 
ft  Mead  and  patimi  ol  Bnunaaie,  Raphad  aad  Uiehdangdow 
VfMte  modeiate  (n  personal  expenditure,  Julius  resorted  to 
objectionable  means  of  replenishing  the  papal  treasury,  ithich 
had  been  exhausted  by  Alexander  VI.,  am!  ot  providing  funds 
lor  his  numerous  enlcrjiriscs;  simony  and  trr.ftic  in  indulgences 
were  increasingly  prevalent.  Julius  was  undoubtedly  in  energy 
and  genius  one  of  the  greatest  popes  since  Innocent  III.,  and 
h  is  a  misfortune  of  the  Church  that  liis  temporal  policy 
fcWpied  U>  iplritnal  ofEce^  Though  not  despising  the  Machia- 
vdnaa  aita  «l  atatecnft  w  vahrinalljr  piacdaed  ia  his  day,  be 
una  nevertheless  by  nature  pWD-spokeo  aad  sfaccre^  aad  In 
his  last  years  grew  violent  and  crabbed.  He  died  of  a  fever  en 
the  aist  of  February  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X. 

55<^  L.  Pastor.  Hiitcry  of  Ihf  Pobrt,  vol.  vi..  trans,  by  F.  I.  Ant  rohwi 
(1898):  M.CrcightDn.//ij;oryo//«/'a^y,vol.  v.(l90l);  F.Grr^ro- 
viu«.  Romu  in  lie  UtUt*  Ate*.  voL  viii..tniiu.  by  M n C.  W.  Hamilton 
(1900-100}};  Hefele-Hcrgcnr6tber,  Cmt^imu/tHkickU,  vol.  viii..  2nd 
sd.;  J.  Klacrko.  R^rr.e  rtlarfnaittoiu*  . . .  ynfet//.  (1898),  trans,  into 
EnBlishby  J.  D  cnnic  (New  Yoflc.  1903)  t  M.  BnMch,  Pepsi  Juiitu  II, 
n.  ait  Griinduni-  dts  Kirchenilaatn  (1878);  A.  J.  Dumesnil,  lltslmre 
de  Jules  II.  (187.^);  J.  J.  I.  von  DullinKcr,  Balr  iie  sur  boitt.,  k%rchl., 
M.  CultuT-CtuhichU  dtr  seeks  UtzJtn  Jakrhundetlt.  vol.  iii.  (1882); 
A.  S<hultc,  Di*  Fu[(tr  in  Rom  H(JS-i5~'J,  mil  Studien  lur  CescH. 
dts  kutUifken  Finanrjxsent  jtntr  Zeii  (1904}.  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

Jotim  nL  (Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte),  pope  boat  1550  to 
SSSS.««lMniaBtbe  lothof  ScpUBbcrM3f.  Ha  was  created 
caidinal  by  Paul  III.  in  1536,  filled  levend  important  legations, 

and  was  elected  pope  on  the  7th  of  February  1550,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Charles  V.,  whose  enmity  he  h.td  incurred  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Trent.  Love  of  ease  and  desire  for  peace 
moved  him,  however,  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude,  and  to 
>iild  lo  the  emperor's  desire  fur  the  reassembling  of  ilic  council 
(September  1  s$i)i  suspended  since  1 549.  But  decmiog  Charles's 
fufthcr  demands  inconvenient,  be  soon  found  occasion  in  the 
icoawal  of  bottiiitiea  to  suipend  the  cmincil  oace  aton  (April 
ISS*)«  Aa  an  adbeicat  of  the  cnperar  he  suffered  iaeooaeqaenoe 
«l  iaqtcrial  reverses,  and  was  forced  to  confirm  Parma  to  Oltavio 
Faneae,  the  ally  of  France  (1552).  Weary  of  politics,  and 
obeying  a  natural  inclination  to  pleasure,  Julius  tt.m  virtually 
abdicated  llic  mann.pcmtnt  of  affairs,  and  pnvc  hinueif  up  to 
enjoyment,  ar-.iu>jn;»  himseli  with  llic  adoriinieiit  of  his  villa,  near 
tbc  Porta  del  I'opolo,  and  often  so  far  forgetting  the  proprieties 
of  his  ofTice  as  to  partidpale  in  entertainments  of  a  questionable 
chaiBCter.  His  nepotism  was  of  a  leas  ambitious  order  than  that 
qf  Faul  III.;  but  he  provided  for  bis  family  out  of  the  offices  and 
NveBUea  «f  the  Church,  and  advanced  oawofthy  favourites  to 
the  caidiaaUta.  What  progreas  refonn  made  during  his  pontifi- 
CalC  Ma  due  to  its  acquired  momentum,  rather  t'  n  tf>  the  zeal 
of  the  pope.  Yet  under  Jubus  steps  were  taken  to  abolish 
plurality  of  benefices  and  to  restore  monastic  discipline;  the 
Culligium  Gcrmanicum,  for  the  conversion  of  Germans,  was 
rsiablished  in  Rome,  iss';  and  England  was  absolved  by  the 
cardinai-legale  Pole,  and  received  a^ain  into  the  Roman  com- 
munion (iss4)-  Julius  died  OB  the  tjrd  of  Man^  155s,  aad  vaa 

iucctcdcd  ly  MarccUui  II. 

See  Panvinio,  continuator  of  Ptalirui.  De  I'itis  Pontiff.  Rom.', 
Ciaconiin,  Vttat  el  res  teilat  summorum  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome,  1601- 
lOu?)  (Wh  contemporaries  of  Juliu*  111.):  Kanke.  Popts  U^ng. 
{fans..  Austin),  i.  376  seq.:  v.  RcunMmt,  6»uk.  4tr  5fMl  Asm., 
8L  2. 903  «ca. :  Brosch.  Grica.  4t$  KirtknslaaU$  (tSSo).  L  ite  leq.; 
and  c««Hi«d  bibUogiaphy  oi  lleiaag  Haacb.  MmlmtfmPddk.  $m 


iULLIBR,  LOUn  iilinHin  (ftta-tSfle),  nustcal  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Siatcroa,  Baaaca  Alpca,  Ffaaoe,  an  the  ajrd  ai  Apifl 
1812,  and  attidM  at  the  Pferia  eooaervatelre.  W»  faodacw 

for  the  lightest  forms  of  music  cost  him  his  position  In  the  school, 
and  after  conducting  the  band  of  the  Jardin  Turc  he  was  com- 
|>ollcd  to  leave  Paris  lo  csc-apc  his  creditors,  and  came  lo  London, 
where  he  formed  a  E<K>d  orchestra  and  established  promenade 
concerts.  .SuU'icqurr.ily  he  travelled  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
America  with  his  orchestra.  For  many  years  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  «arid  Of  popular  miHle  in  England,  aad  his  portly 
form  with  iu  goifeous  waistcoats  ecciin  vcqr  ellcn  in  the  catty 
volumes  of  Pmmck.  He  brought  out  an  epera,  AMw  j|  Gnsiedi; 
at  Covent  Garden  (tt$s)  on  a  tcala  af  mtpilirfare  that  iwined 
him,  for  the  piece  was  a  complete  fdhire.  Re  was  in  America 
until  1854,  when  he  returned  to  London  for  a  short  lirr.c  ,  ulti- 
mately he  went  back  to  Paris,  where,  in  1859,  he  was  arretted 
for  debt  and  put  into  prison.  He  lost  hit fttWB tBW  ajlurafll^ 
and  died  on  the  14th  of  March  i860. 

JULLUNDUR.  or  Jalakduar,  a  city  of  British  India,  giving 
its  name  to  a  distria  and  a  division  in  the  Punjab,  like  city 
is  160  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1901),  67,73$.  U  fe 
the  headquaitcrs  of  a  brigade  la  Ibe  jrd  divisioB  of  the  aortlMn 
army.  There  are  an  American  Pfasbyteriaa  wMon,  a  go'vei*' 
mcnt  normal  school,  and  high  Khoela  supported  by  Hindu  be<Bea» 

The  DtSTKiCT  or  Jin-LCKinnt  occoines  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
tract  known  as  the  JuUunilur  Doab,  Ixetwcen  the  riven  Surlc  j 
and  Bees,  except  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Bc.15,  by  the  state 
of  Kapurtbala.  Area,  1431  sq.  m.  P..;)  (i/jO,  517.537, 
showing  an  increase  of  l%  in  the  decade;  the  average  density 
is  64 1  persons  per  square  adle^  being  the  highest  in  the  province. 
Cotton-weaving  and  sugar  aunufaaure  are  the  principal 
industries  for  export  trade,  and  lilk  goods  and  wheat  are  aim 
exported.  The  disiikt  is  oassed  if  the  auia  Sae  ef  ilM 
Nortb>Wcsteni  taOwqr  tnm  Fhillaur  towards  Aanilssr. 

The  Jnllundur  Doab  in  early  times  formed  the  Hindu  king<)om 
of  Katoch,  rtdcd  by  a  family  of  Rajputs  whose  descendants  still 
exist  in  the  petty  princes  of  the  Kangra  hills.  Under  Mahom^ 
medan  rule  the  Doab  was  generally  attached  to  the  province 
of  Lahore,  in  which  it  is  included  as  a  circjr  or  governorship  in 
tbc  great  revenue  survey  of  Akbar.  Its  gov(;rnors  seem  to  have 
held  an  autonomous  position,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  6aed 
tribute  into  the  imperial  treastiry.  The  Sikh  itvival  fitmrted 
to  JuUundur  at  an  cariy  pcried»  aiid  a  aamber  ef  pnqr  itirftaina 
made  themsdvas  htdqwiidMit  ibfom^mat  llw  Daabk  la  1766 
the  town  of  JiAundnr  reO  Inta  the  heads  of  tbe  Sikh  eanfcderacy 
of  Faiz-uUa  puna,  then  prcsiilcd  o\cr  by  Klnislial  Siagb.  Bb 
son  and  successor  buill  a  masonry  fort  iti  ihe  town,  while  KVCi^ 
other  leaders  similarly  fortified  themselves  in  the  suburbs 
Meanwhile,  Ranjit  Singh  was  consolidating  his  power  io  the 
south,  and  in  tSii  he  annexed  the  Faiz  ulla-puria  dominioasi 
Thenceforth  Jullundui  became  the  capital  of  the  Laboce  poaesa> 
sions  in  the  Doab  until  tbe  British  anncwtfai  at  tbe  ckae  at 
the  first  Sikh  war  (1846}. 

Tbe  DmsuM  or  Jvumtavw  compitea  tbe  five  dbtikts  ef 
Rangra,  Hoshiarpur,  Jullundur,  Ludhiana  and  Ferozepore.  all 
lying  along  the  river  Sutlcj.  Area,  19,410  sq.  m.  Fop.  (igoi), 
4.306,662. 

See  Jullundur  Dittrul  CauUcer  (l.ahore,  190S). 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  days.  It  was  originally  the  lifih  month  of  the  >-eai^ 
and  as  such  was  calle  J  by  the  Romans  QuinlUii.  Tbc  later 
nannc  of  Julius  was  given  in  booour  of  Julius  Caeaac  (who  waa 
bom  in  the  meMb);  it  cune  ima  aie  in  ibe  year  af  Ids  death. 
The  Angb-Saxoos  called  July  HrpiUnalk,  "  hay-month."  or 
Maed-mtmalk,  "  mead-ntonlh,"  the  meadows  being  then  is 
bloom.  Another  name  W  IS  ij;.V/' 3 //.\;,  "  ihc  l.ittcr  mild  month," 
in  contradisiintiion  to  June,  which  w.\s  named  "  the  former 
mild  month."  Chief  dales  of  the  inoiiih:  3rd  July,  Dag  Daji 
begin;  15th  July,  St  Swithin;  351b  July,  St  James. 

iVMALA.  the  suprente  god  of  the  ancient  Finns  aitd  Laffa. 
Among  seme  tiibca  be  is  called  Num  or  JiHbfamhacrUet  « 
protectee  of  tbe  ikcks.  Jiunala  indicates  auhcr  gedbead  than 
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•  Ax'fne  being.  In  the  runes  Ukko,  the  grgindfaihcr,  the  sender 
of  ihr  thun  ti.r,  takes  the  place  of  Jumala. 

JUMl£C£S,  a  village  of  nofJi  ufSicrn  France,  in  (he  dcpari- 
ment  of  Seine-Ir;fi;ri<: urc.  i-  m.  W  of  Rouen  by  road,  on  a 
peninsula  Formed  t>y  a  LkmhI  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  (i<)o6).  244. 
Jumi^ges  is  famous  for  the  imposing  ruins  o(  its  abbey,  one  of 
the  great  cstabli^ihmcnts  of  {he  Bencdktinc  order.  The  principal 
remains  arc  those  of  (he  abbey-chufcfe,  bttOl  ffOOl  1040  to  icbi, 
(hoc  compiiM  ibe  facade  with  t«o  lowcts,  the  inlla  of  the  nave, 

•  mO  MM  aimainfRg  trcfa  «f  the  treat  central  tower  and  dflttia 
of  the  dwir  (restored  in  the  ijlh  century).  Among  the  minor 
kHcs,  preserved  in  a  small  museum  in  a  building  of  the  14th 
century,  arc  the  stone  which  once  coveted  the  grave  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  and  tv\o  recumbent  figures  of  the  ijlh  century,  commonly 
known  as  the  f.ncnts,  .incl  representing,  according  to  one  legend, 
two  sons  of  Clovis  II.,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  revolt  against 
their  father,  had  the  tendons  of  their  arms  and  legs  cut,  and  were 
act  adrift  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine.  Another  traditioo  stales  that 
the  statues  represent  Thatsilo*  dtike  of  Bavaria,  and  Theodo 
ys  MO.  idegated  to  JumiCfes  bjr  CharieauiBWi  The  church 
of  St  Pierre,  whkti  adjoins  the  south  side  of  ihe  abbey-church, 

wa^  built  in  the  i^th  century  as  a  continual  Ion  of  a  previous 
church  of  the  li.Tie  of  Charlemagne,  of  whicli  a  fiagniiiil  siiU 
survives.  Among  the  other  ruins,  those  of  tlic  chapter  house 
<(i3th  ccntur>')  and  refectory  (ijth  and  isih  ceniutiei)  also 
survive. 

The  abbey  of  Jumi^gcs  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
jtb  century  by  St  Philibcrt,  whose  name  is  still  to  be  read  OB 
CoU  and  silver  coins  obtained  from  the  site.  The  abbey  was 
datroyed  by  the  Nonnans,  but  was  lebuilt  in  938  by  Wniian 
iMfswocdtdukeof  Normandy,  and  continued  to  r\i^t  till  1790. 
Charles  Vn.  often  resided  there  with  Agnes  Sonl,  *  ho  had  a 
n-.nnor  at  Mcsnil  sous- Jumicgci  in  tbc  oci^dMNichood,  and  died 

in  the  mona^lery  in  1450. 

JUMILLA,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
40  m.  N.  by  \V.  of  Murcia  by  road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Jua,  a  left  bank  tributary  of  the  Scguia.  Pop. 
(i^K  16,446.  Jumilla  occupies  pan  of  a  narrow  valley, 
Cn4.1uscd  by  notrntaim.   An  ancient  citadel,  several  churches, 

•  Franciscan  owvciit»  and  a  hosfuul  ate  the  principal  buildings. 
The  church  of  Santiago  b  noteworthy  for  its  line  paintings  and 
frescoes,  some  of  which  have  been  attributed,  though  on  doubtful 
authority,  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  other  illustrious  artists. 
The  local  trade  is  chi(fl{y  in  cosoe  cloth»  Mpscto  fshiiciii  tadat 

aivl  farm  produce. 

JUMNA,  or  Jamuna,  a  river  of  northern  India.  Rising  in 
the  Himalayas  in  Tcbri  state,  about  c  m.  N.  of  the  Jamnotri 
hot  springs,  in  ji*  3'  N.  sad  7IP  je^  £.«  the  stream  fir^t  flows 
S.  for  7  m.,  then  S.W.  for  ja  m.,  and  aftenmda due  S.  for  36  m., 
recciviAg  Kvcral  small  tributaries  in  its  couise.  It  afterwards 
tWM  ibsiply  to  tiM  W.  Cbc  H  ivhea  It  Is  Jsiacd  by  the  lam 
river  Tons  from  the  north.  The  Jumna  here  emerges  from  Ins 
Ifimatayas  into  the  valley  of  the  Hun,  .m  i  flows  in  a  S.W. 
direction  for  21  m.,  dividing  the  KiariJa  Dum  ca  the  W.  from  the 
Dehra  Dun  on  the  £.  It  then,  at  the  Qsth  n.ilc  uf  its  course, 
forces  its  way  through  the  Siwalik  hills,  and  detjouchcs  upon  the 
fdains  of  India  at  Fyzabad  in  Saharanpur  district.  l!y  this 
tine  a  large  river,  it  gives  off,  near  Fyubad.  the  eastern  and 
western  Jumna  canab.  From  Fyzabad  the  rivtr  flows  for 
6$  as.  la  A  S.S.W.  diiccilon,  receiving  the  Haskam  Mmun  ften 
tbe  sast.  Near  BIdhauli,  in  lliisurafaaisr  diMtkt,  it  turns 
due  S.  for  80  m.  to  Delhi  city,  tbcnre  S.E.  lor  37  m.  to  near 
Dan&aur,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Hindan  river  on  the  east. 
Fr<Mn  Dankaur  it  resumes  its  southerly  course  for  100  m.  to 
Mahabaa  near  Mutlra,  where  it  turns  L.  for  nearly  300  m., 
passing  the  towns  of  Agra,  Fcrozahad  and  Etawah,  receiving 
on  its  left  bank  the  Karwan-nadi,  and  on  its  right  the  Banganga 
(Vtanghan).  From  Ktauah  it  flows  140  m.  S.E.  to  Hamirpur, 
being  joined  by  the  Scugar  on  its  north  bank,  and  on  thetotttb 
fcjy  the  great  river  Chambal  ti  1:.  tlic  west,  and  by  the  Slad. 
FfOB  Hanitpttr,  the  Jumaa  flows  nearly  due  E.,  until  It  entcts 
.AiUhabad  dkuict  and  passes  Allahabad  dty,  betow  which  it 


falls  into  the  Ganges  in  if  tf  N.  and  8i*  5S*E.  In  this  last 

part  of  its  course  it  ru  > .  i-^  the  w  aters  (if  the  Bctwa  and  the  Ken. 
Where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  unite  is  the  prayag,  or  place 
of  pilgrimage,  whefS  deVMIt  HlndW  VCSOCt  lo  ''■""■r~f«  to  nrii 
and  be  sanctified.  ' 

The  Jumna,  after  issuing  from  the  hills,  baa  a  longer  conise 
through  the  United  Provinces  than  the  Ganges,  but  is  not  so 
large  nor  so  important  a  river;  and  above  Agra  in  the  hot  season 
it  dwindles  to  a  aaall  stteam.  Tbis  is  no  doubt  iiattty  caused 
by  the  eastern  and  twitem  Jtonaa  canals,  of  whfeh  the  former, 
constructed  in  i8jj-i8io,  irrigates  300,000  »cre«,  in  the  districts 
of  Saharanpur,  Muzaffamagar  and  Mcerut,  in  tlie  United 
Provinces,  while  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  reopened  cl.annels 
of  two  canals  dating  from  a}>out  IJ50  and  ib:i  re>(K*ctively, 
extendi  through  the  d.^iricts  of  Umballa,  Karnal,  His.sar, 
Rohtak  and  Delhi,  and  the  native  sutcs  of  Paiiala  and  Jiad 
in  the  Punjab,  irrigating  600,000  acres.  The  headworks  of  the 
two  canals  are  situated  near  the  point  where  the  river  iasiMi 
from  the  Siwiliks. 

The  traffic  «a  the  Jumon  Is  net  very  considerable;  in  its  upper 
portion  timber,  and  la  the  lower  stone,  grain  and  cotton  are 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  carried  in  the  clumsy  barges 
which  navigate  its  stream.  Its  waters  are  clear  and  blue,  while 
those  of  the  Ganges  are  yellow  and  muddy;  the  difTtrence 
between  the  streams  can  be  discerned  for  .lome  distance  below 
the  point  at  which  they  unite.  Its  banks  arc  high  and  rugged, 
often  attaining  the  proportions  of  cliffs,  and  the  ravines  which 
mn  into  it  are  dstper  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Ganges,  b 
traveiacs  the  ctticme  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  Hiaidttitan, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  iu  coune  it  ahnsst  (otKhcs  the  Bundd* 
khandolbhoots<rftheVindhyft  range  of  mountains.  Its  passage 
is  therefore  more  tortuous,  and  the  Kcnery  along  its  banks  more 
varied  .ind  [ilr.r~!nK,  than  is  the  case  with  the  Ganges. 

The  Jumna  at  Us  source  near  Jamnotri  is  lo.S^o  ft.  above  the 
sea  level;  at  Kotnur,  16  m.  lower,  it  is  only  5016  ft.,  so  that, 
between  these  two  places,  it  falls  at  the  rale  of  314  ft.  in  a 
mile.  At  its  junction  with  the  Tons  it  is  1686  ft.  above  the 
sea;  at  its  junction  with  the  Asan,  1470  ft.;  and  at  the  point 
where  it  issues  bam  the  Siwilik  hills  into  the  plains,  1376  ft. 
The  catchment  ana  «f  the  river  is  118,000  tq^  m.;  iu  flood 
discharge  at  Alahabad  is  cstbnated  at  t4SS,iooe  cid».  ft.  per 
secomL  The  Jumna  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  at  Delhi, 
Muttra,  Agra  and  Allahabad,  while  bridges  of  boats  are  stationed 
at  many  places. 

JUMPING,'  a  branch  of  att;!ftics  which  h.is  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  limes  (see  AlilLiTlc  Sl'ohis;.  Leaping 
competitions  formed  a  part  of  t  he  p<Ktuii!h'rt,  or  quintuple  games, 
of  the  Olympian  festivals,  and  (<rcek  chronicles  record  that  the 
athlete  Phayllus  jumped  a  distance  of  55  Olympian,  or  mora 
than  jo  Englbh,  feet.  Such  a  leap  could  not  have  been  made 
witboot  weights  carried  in  the  bands  and  thrown  backwards  at 
the  moment  of  springing.  These  In  hA  employe<l  by  Grcdc 
jumpers  and  were  called  kallhes.  They  were  ma-sscs  of  stone 
or  metal,  nearly  semicircular,  according  to  Paus.inias,  and  the 
fingers  grasped  them  like  the  handles  of  a  shield.  Ilalteres 
wxrc  also  used  for  general  exercise,  like  modem  dumb-bells.  The 
Olympian  jumping  took  place  to  the  music  of  lutes. 

Jumping  has  always  been  popular  with  British  athletes,  and 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  record  of  certain  leaps  that  border 
ontheincredibU.  Two  forms  of  junqiing  are  included  in  modem 
athlitie  cpnttiti»  dm  ranniag  long  jnmp  nad  the  running  high 
jump;  but  the  same  Jumps,  made  from  a  Handing  position,  ass 
also  common  forms  of  competition,  as  well  as  the  hop  step  and 
jump,  two  hops  an<l  jump,  two  jumps,  three  jumps,  five  jumps 
and  ten  jumps,  either  with  a  run  or  from  a  standing  position. 
These  events  are  aj^aiii  divided  into  two  cateRories  by  the  UlS 
of  weights,  which  arc  not  allowed  in  champioiuhip  contests. 

'  The  verb  "  to  jump  "  only  date*  from  the  beginning  of  the  itth 
century.  The  A'ewEin/iiA  Difiun  zrv  takes  it  tobcofonoma(op<ieic 
oriein  and  does  not  consider  a  connexion  with  Dan.  tumpt,  IccL 
geMM.  Ac..  poMible.  The  eariier  Engliili  wwd  is  "  laap^  (OlK 
Ws|«ii.  to  run,  iump,  ct.  Gofc  Isi^Mi^ 
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In  tbe  running  long  jump  anything  over  i8  ft.  wis  once 
con?>ulcrcd  good,  while  Peter  O'Connor's  world'*  record  (1901) 
is  24  ft.  ti}  in.  The  jump  ii  made,  after  a  short  fist  run  on  1 
cinder  path,  from  a  joist  sunk  into  the  ground  flush  with  the 
path,  the  jumper  landing  in  a  pit  filled  with  loose  earth,  its 
level  a  few  inclMS  bdow  ttuu  of  the  path.  Tbe  }o!st,  called  the 
"  uke-ofi,"  is  painted  white,  ead  ail  JtUBpi  ue  ncasand  from 
hscdfc  to  the  neantt  nark  Bade  Vjrtnsr  put  of  tbe  jamper** 
poMii  Id  fauiding. 

la  the  standfaig  loog  Jump,  wvll  spilced  dUws  should  be  worn, 
for  it  b  in  reality  nothing  but  a  push  against  the  ground,  and  a 
perfect  purchase  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Weights  held 
In  the  hands  nf  course  Rn  .nly  aid  the  jumper.  Without  weights 
J.  Darby  (profcsMon.il)  jum^-cd  u  ft.  i|  in.  and  R.  C.  Ev.ry 
(American  amateur)  1 1  ft.  4J  in.  With  weights  J.  Darby  covered 
14  ft.  9  in.  at  Liverpool  in  1890,  while  the  ainateur  record  is 
12  ft.  9I  in.,  made  by  J.  Chandler  and  G.  L.  Hellwig  (U.S  A.). 
ThesuadingtmH  tbitc^  five  and  tea  Jumpaeivaeidy  icpetitions 
ef  tbe  ai^^  )iinp»  care  ttOng  taken  to  hwd  with  the  proper 
haleaee  10  b^||D  the  next  leap.  The  record  for  two  Jumps 
without  Heights II »  ft.  j|  in.,  made  by  H.  M.  Johnson  (U.S.A.)-, 
for  three  jumps  without  wcighu/R.  C.  Ewiy.  3$  ft.  fl  in.;  irftb 
weights  J.  Darby,  41  ft,  7  in. 

The  hop  s!ci)  .ir.d  jump  is  popul.ir  in  Ireland  and  of  ten  included 
in  the  programmes  of  minor  meetings,  and  so  is  the  two  hops 
and  a  jump.  The  r<  LurJ  for  the  first,  made  by  W.  McManus, 
is  40  ft.  a|  in.  with  a  run  and  without  wtishu;  for  the  latter, 
also  with  n  nm  and  without  w«Wti^  40  ft  |  in.,  made  by  J.  B. 

In  tbe  running  high  Jump  also  the  ataadanl  has  toprewd. 
In  1864  a  Jump  of  5  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  exceltent.  The 
Scotch  profcs-tiona!  Donald  DInnie,  on  hearing  that  M.  J.  Brooks 

(if  Oxford  had  jurriin  !  6  fi.  .'5  in.  In  1876,  wrote  to  the  news- 
papers to  show  that  ujHjn  a  (priori  grounds  such  an  achievement 
W.1S  impossible.  .Since  then  many  jumju-rs  who  can  dear  over 
6  ft.  have  appeared.  In  1805  .M  •  F-  Sweeney  of  New  York  accom- 
plished a  jump  of  6  ft.  5}  in.  IrcKind  has  produced  many  first- 
class  high  Jumpers,  nearly  all  tall  men,  P.  Leahy  winning  the 
British  amatetir  record  in  Dublin  in  1S98  iritb  a  jump  of  6  ft. 
4i  in.  The  American  A.  fiird  Page,  however,  although  only 
S  ft.  4|  in.  in  iMiibt.  Jumped  6  ft.  4  in.  High  jumping  n  done 
over  a  light  ttall  «ff  lath  resting  upon  pins  fixed  in  two  uprights 
upon  which  a  scale  is  marked.  The  "  take-off,"  or  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  uprights  from  which  the  spring  is 
made,  is  usually  grass  in  Great  Brii.iin  .^m!  cinders  in  .'Vmerica. 
Some  ji:n  j.trs  run  Straight  at  the  li.ir  an  i  i  li  .ir  it  with  Ixxiy 
teciog  forward,  the  knees  being  drawn  up  almost  to  (he  chin  .is 
fhebody  clears  the  bar;  others  run  and  spring  sidrw.ij-s,  the  feet 
being  thrown  upwards  and  over  the  bar  first,  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  lever  In  getting  the  body  over.  There  should  be  •  shallow 
pit  of  loose  earth  or  a  mattress  to  break  the  fall. 

The  standing  high  jump  is  rarely  seen  In  regular  athietfe 
nietlap.  Tbe  juniper  stands  sideways  to  the  bar  with  his  arms 
extended  upwards.  He  then  swings  his  arms  down  slowly, 
bending  his  knees  at  the  same  time,  and,  giving  his  .arms  a 
violent  upward  swing,  springs  from  the  ground.  As  the  body 
rises  the  .irms  are  l<:(HiKht  down,  one  le^;  is  lliroHn  over  the  b,ir, 
and  the  other  pulled,  almost  jerked,  after  it.  The  record  for 
the  standing  Ugh  jamp  witheot  wcVitt  is  d  fl.,  bf  J-  Dvby  In 

By  the  use  ef  a  ipving-board  many  cxtnordiaary  jumps  have 
been  made,  bat  this  kind  of  Iciping  is  dOM  wly  dmia 
gymnasts  iImI  biM  recognized  by  athletic  sutborfUes. 

For  poie-junvbg  sec  Polc-vaultinc. 

Sec  EncyehpeeJla  ofSfxyri:  Nf.  W  Ford.  "Running  High  Jump." 
Oh/irj;,  vol.  xviii  ;  "  Ririiiir.^;  Hro.id  Jiirip."  (>ulin[.  vol.  xix, ; 
"SlandinE  Jumping."  Oi/.'irif.  vol.  xix  ;  "  MivreUaneous  Jumping." 
On/ifii.vol.  XX.    AliO  Sporlirit  and  Alkidu  ReiUUr  Unnual}. 

JUHPINO-HARB,  the  English  equivalent  of  springhaas,  the 
Boer  n.-ime  of  a  large  leaping  south  and  cast  African  rodent 
mammal.  ptd€t€$  t^tr,  lypifyinf  •  fandly  by  itaeU,  tbe 
MMMac.   Originally  darned  wilb  ibe  JmboMb  to  wbkh 
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it  has  no  affinity,  this  remarkable  rodent  approximates  in  the 
structure  of  its  skull  to  the  |X)rcupinc-gToup,  near  which  it  is 
placed  by  some  naturalists,  although  others  consider  that  its 
true  position  is  with  the  African  sialy-tailcd  flying  <>quirTcls 
{Ancmaluridae).  The  colour  of  the  creature  is  bright  rufous 
fawn;  the  eyes  are  large;  and  the  bristles  round  the  muule  very 
long,  the  former  having  a  fringe  of  long  hairs.  The  from  Umbs 
arc  short,  and  the  hind  ones  very  long;  ud  although  the  foic-fect 
have  five  toes,  those  of  tbe  Und-feet  are  reduced  to  foor.  Tbe 
bones  of  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  bind  leg  (tibia  and  libida)  are 
united  for  a  great  part  of  their  length.  There  are  four  pairs  of 
check-teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  do  not  develop  roots.  The  jump- 
ing-hare  is  found  in  open  or  mountainous  districts,  and  has  habits 
very  like  a  jerboa.  It  b  nocturnal,  and  dwells  in  composite 
burrows  excavated  and  tenanted  by  several  families  When 
feeding  it  progresses  on  all  four  legs,  but  if  frightened  takes 
gigantic  leaps  on  the  hind-pair  aionei  thC  Isnglh  of  siidl  icapo 
frequently  reaches  twenty  feet,  or  even  mere.  Tbe  young  ait 
genemtly  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  boni  in  tbe  summer. 
A  second  smalte  species  has  been  named.  (See  Rodentia.) 

JUOTIillMKniSB.  tbe  name  of  a  North  American  mouse, 
like  rodent,  Zapus  hudsonius,  belonging  to  the  family  Jatit- 
liJae  {Dipodidac),  and  the  other  members  of  the  same  genus. 
Although  mouse-like  in  general  appcirantc.  these  rodents  are 
distinguished  by  their  elongated  hind  limbs,  and,  typically, 
by  the  presence  of  four  pairs  of  cheek-teeth  in  each  jaxv.  There 
are  five  toes  to  .ill  the  feet,  but  the  first  in  the  fore  feet  is 
rudimcntar}',  and  furnished  with  a  flat  nail.  The  cheeks  are 
provided  with  pouches.  Jumping-mice  wctc  long  supposed  to 
he  coofincd  to  North  Ameticn,  btt  n  ^tcdcs  is  now  known  fran 
N.W.  Chinn.  It  is  notovonlv  that  whereas  E.  Coues  in  1877 
recognized  but  a  single  representative  of  this  genus,  ranging  over 
.1  l.iffie  area  in  North  America,  ,\,  Preble  distinguishes  no  fewer 
than  trtenty  North  American  st>ccies  xnd  sub  species,  in  addition 
to  the  one  from  Szechucn.  Among  theve.  it  may  be  noted  that 
Z.  insignii  difTers  from  the  t>-]iical  Z.  liuJsoniut  by  the  loss  of 
the  premolar,  and  has  accordingly  Ijcen  referred  to  a  sub-genus 
apart.  Moreover,  tbe  Szechucn  jumping-mouse  differs  from 
the  typical  Zapus  by  the  closer  enamel  folds  of  the  molars,  the 
shorter  eats,  and  the  while  taS-tip,  and  is  thereiore  made  tbo 
type  ef  another  snbrgeoua.  In  America  these  radcnu  Inhabit 
forest,  pastmc.  cultivated  iields  or  swamps,  b«t  ait  twbttt 
numerous.  Wben  disturbed,  they  start  off  with  enetnaous 
bounds  of  eight  or  ten  feit  in  length,  which  soon  diminish  to 
three  or  lour;  and  in  IcapiiiR  the  feet  scarcely  seem  to  touch  the 
ground.  The  nest  is  placed  in  clefts  of. rocks,  among  timber  or 
in  hollow  trees,  and  there  are  generally  three  litters  in  a  season. 
(Sec  Rootsm  ) 

JUMPING-SHREW.  a  popular  name  for  any  of  the  terrestrial 
inscctfaron  of  the  African  family  Uatrcscdididat,  of  which  that 
ait  •  numbci'  of  spcdcs  ranging  over  the  African  continent, 
fcpitsenting  the  trmbrews  of  A^  Tbcy  are  small  loag. 
snouted  gerbll-like  am'mals,  mainly  nocturnal,  feeding  on  Insects, 
and  characterized  by  the  great  length  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
which  have  iKen  modificil  in  .ircordancc  with  thi  ir  Icjfiir.g  mode 
of  progression.  In  some  (constituting  the  genus  /J .'1  ,  ■:< 
the  tnuizlc  is  SO  much  prolonged  as  to  rc.embic  a  probosdi^ 
whence  the  name  el?phani-shrews  is  sometimes  appbcd  to  tbe 
members  of  the  family. 

JUNAGARH.  or  Jitnacwk,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the 
Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  extending  inland  from  tliesowbcm 
coast  of  the  penbisaht  of  Kathiawar,  Area,  3184  so.  m.;  pe^ 
(toot),  39S4>8i  showing  a  dencaae  ef  iq%  in  tbe  derade. 
owing  to  famine;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £174.000;  tribute  to 
the  British  government  and  the  gaekwar  of  Bar(>da.  £4^00; 
a  considerable  sum  is  also  received  as  tribute  from  minor  states 
in  Kathiawar.  The  state  is  traversed  by  a  railway  from  R.ijkof, 
to  the  jeaport  of  Verawal.  It  includes  the  sacred  mountain 
of  Cirnar  and  the  ruined  temple  of  Somnath,  and  also  the  forest 
of  G I  r,  the  only  place  in  India  where  tbe  Bon  sur\-i\Ts.  Junagarh 
ranks  as  a  first-«laM  state  among  the  mai^  cbicfahips  of  Raibia. 
war,  and  its  lukr  fint  entered  faito  cngagemenU  with  the  BiiilA 
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kta»y.  Nawab  Sir  Ru«lKh«iJi.X.C&I.,«»  tarn  tetSsS 
ndaHenadedkit  bndMriB  iB^a. 

Tht  modem  lo«a  «l  JnmoMui  (j4.>5i),  69  m.  by  tafl  S.  of 
Kl^lkot,  k  hudMNBdy  buflt  and  laid  oat.  In  November  1897 
the  fbudatloil'StoiMS  of  a  hospital,  library  and  museum  were 
bid,  and  an  arts  college  has  recently  been  opened 

JUNCACBAE  (rush  family),  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of 
flowering  plants  bcliinpins  to  the  scries  Liliiflorae  of  the  class 
Monocotyledons,  containing  about  two  hundred  ipfrift  in 
seven  genera,  widely  dislributed  in  tcmpefMSBaad  COlo  MghlM. 
It  is  well  icprtteiiud  io  Bdlaiii  by  tbe  M»  feacni  «Udh  com- 
priH  Marly  tba  whole  eadaf— /MMr^forii.  aad  Lkudm,  wood- 
mh.  They  aiegenermlly  perennial  herba  with  a  creeping  onder- 
tftmAtUm  and  erect,  tuAnached,  aerial  a  tctos,  bearing  slender 


Juncut  ejfiuM,  common  rush. 
I  Plant.  4-  Klowrr.  pnl.irgfd. 

t.  InflofeKence,  na(.  siie.  5.  Fruit,  mlarpcd. 

^  End  of  branch  of  inOomoiMt       6.  Scc<l.  ■<  it.  yuo. 

ttightly  enlarged.  7.  Seed,  much  cnlark;cd. 

team  wMch  are  grass-Dke  or  cyllndrtnl  or  reduced  to 

branous  sheaths.  The  small  inconspicuous  flowers  are  generally 
rnore  or  less  crowded  in  terminal  or  lateral  clusters,  the  form  of 
the  inflorescence  varying  widely  according  to  the  manner  of 
branching  and  the  length  of  the  pedicels.  The  flowers  are 
hCfiMphrodite  and  regular,  with  the  same  number  and  arrangr- 
aent  of  parts  as  in  Ibe  order  Liliaccae.  from  which  they  differ  in 
the  inconspicuous  membranous  character  of  the  perianth,  the 
absence  of  honey  or  mnell,  and  the  bnshlike  itiginas  with  long 
papillae-adapt  atiom  to  wlnd-polKnatiof  a»  contrasted  with  the 
methods  of  pollin.ition  liy  insect  IgtBCy,  whiVIi  rh.ir.TCterize 
the  Liliaceae.  Junciccae  are,  in  fact,  a  less  chibora'.cd  group 
of  the  same  series  as  I.ili,\rr,ir,  but  adapted  to  a  simpler  and 
more  uniform  environment  than  that  larger  and  much  more 
Itighly  developed  family. 

JUIfCTIOli  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Geary  county, 
KaOMt,  VJSA.,  between  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  riveit, 
■llMtt  s  above  their  confluence  to  form  the  Kansas,  ami  7>  n. 
kf  nl  W.  of  Topeka.   Pop.  (1900),  46931    wkna  94$ 


rocctgn-born  and  39a  were  neffocs;  (ifOS)i  $4M:  (>9iolsM(i. 
JvactioD  ia  aarved  by  ibe  Uaiaa  ftetfeaad  tha  MbMwl, 
KaoiBf  ft  Tom  taHways.  It  is  the  ooaunerdd  ecatn  of  a 

regbn  in  whose  fertile  valleys  great  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats  and  hay  are  grown  and  live  sioct  ii  raised,  and 
whose  upbnds  contain  extensive  beds  of  Lmcslonc,  which  is 
c|uarried  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  water-power  is 
available  and  is  partly  utiliicd  by  flour  mills.  The  munici- 
pality owna  and  operates  the  waterworks.  At  the  ooofluencc  of 
BaHiir  Hill  and  Republican  rivers  and  connected  wUk  tha  dtf 
^  as  decuk  nflwajr  it  fort  Raqr,a  U&  nilUaqr  poat,  whkb 
wasoMafallMlB  tHSMOlnpOettlwtal«aannaMd  In  ite 
same  year  fa  haaMir  «f  Gaaaial  Banrntt  Rllqr  (i7Sr-i8s3)>  to 
(987  the  nooaled  aerviea  idinol  of  the  V.S.  army  was  cMabllsbed 

■c.  Northward  from  the  post  is  a  rugged  country  over  which 
I-  ends  a  military  reservation  of  about  i  g.ooo  acres.  Adjoining 
thi;  reservation  and  about  j  m.  N.E.  of  Junction  t'iiy  is  ilu-  si;e 
of  the  short-lived  settlement  of  Pawnee,  where  from  the  tad 
to  the  6th  of  July  185;  the  first  Kansas  legisbturc  met,  in  a  build* 
ing  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain;  the  establishment  of  Pawaen 
(in  December  1S54)  ma  a  speculative  pnMlavefy  aatopriM 
cpodacted  Iqr  the coounaadant  of  Fort  Riley,otheraiii|]f  aflkm 
and  ceitafa  tanlloiial  oflkials,  aad  when  a  govemnent  survey 
showed  tbat  Vbt  dte  lay  within  the  Fort  Riley  rescrvaiion,  the 
settlers  were  ordered  (August  1855)  to  leave,  and  the  com- 
mandant  of  Fort  Riley  was  dismissed  from  ilu-  .^rmy ;  one  of  the 
charges  brou^;lit  against  Governor  A.  H.  Rccder  was  that.he  had 
favoured  the  cnu-rpri^e.  Junction  City  waa  fooadad  fa  itSF 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859. 

JDMB,  the  sixth  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consuting 
of  thirty  days.  Ovid  (Fiuti,  vL  as)  makes  Juno  aatect  that  the 
ii.^me  was  expressly  given  Io  her  honour.  ElMnrhaitt  (Fails 
vi.  67)  ha  gives  the  derivation  a  junioribta,  as  Hay  had  beea 
derived  from  nwjorts,  which  may  be  explained  as  in  allusion 
either  to  the  two  months  being  dedicated  respectively  to  youth 
.i.-i<l  age  in  generator  to  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  the  government 
of  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  comilia  curiala  in  p.^rticular.  Others 
connect  the  term  with  the  gentile  name  Junius,  or  with  the 
consulate  of  Junius  Brutus.  Probably,  however,  it  originally 
denoted  the  month  in  which  crops  grow  to  ripeness.  In  the  old 
Latin  calendar  June  was  the  fourth  month,  and  in  the  so-called 
year  of  Bflmahu  it  ia  said  to  have  had  thaty  dtyt;  bat  at  the 
tlnw  of  the  JuBaa  icfefn  of  the  calendar  lia  dajrs  were  only 
twenty-nine.  To  these  Caesar  added  the  thirtieth.  The 
.\nglo-Saxons  called  June  "  the  dry  moBth,"  "  midsummer 
month,"  and,  in  contradistinction  to  July,  "the  earlier  mild 
month."  The  sanimer  solstice  occurs  in  June.  Principal 
fc-.lival  days  in  ifiis  n^ii.ih:  nth  June,  St  Barnabas;  14th 
June,  Midsummer  Day  (Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist);  a9th 
June,  St  Peter. 

JONBAU,  fonaerty  Hxuamaao,'  k  aifafag  aad  tndfag 
town  pictofHqaelyaltaatcd  at  the  amoth  of  (jmI  Credt  «i  the 
continental  dMNre  of  Gaatineau  channel.  aouth««ast  Ahoka,  aad 

the  capital  of  Alaska.   Pop.  (1900),  1864  (450  Indians);  (1910), 

1644.  It  has  a  United  States  custom-house  and  court-house. 
The  cily  has  fi^hinR.  manufactunng  and  trading  interests, 
but  its  prosperity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  adjacent 
Silver  Bow  basin,  the  source  of  Gold  Creek,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  Perseverance  mine,  and  to  those  on  the  Trcadwell  lode  on 
Douglas  Island,  a  m.  from  Juneau.  Placer  gold  was  found  at 
the  BMMtil  of  Ilie  cnck  fa  1879,  and  the  city  was  settled  in  1880 
by  t«a  fireipecton  aamad  Joseph  Juaeaa  aad  Rkhard  Harris, 
l^e  district  was  called  Jnneaa  iai  the  camp  Harrisburg  by  the 
finit  settlers;  exploring  naval  officers  named  the  camp  Rockwell, 
in  honour  of  Commander  Charles  Henry  Rockwell,  U.S.N, 
(b.  1840).  A  ton-n  meeting  then  adopted  the  name  of 
Juneau.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1900.  In  October 
1906  the  seat  of  gewimiiMl  al  Alaska  «aa  raitovcd  from  Sitka 
to  Juaeaa. 

JQira.  JOBAVN  HBIHRlCfl  (1740-1817).  baM  knows  hgr  hb 
aiimfd  aaow  of  Htawaioi  SmuNO*  Gcratto  aathpr.  waa 
ban  fa  tha  «9la|B  «f  Onari  aaw  BMaabadk  to  Wc«pk«lfa  «i 
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JUNO  BAHADUR— JUNIPER 


ihc  iJth  of  S( ;  umf)cr  ■94%  Bis  father,  Wilhrlm  Jung,  school- 
master and  ia:l<>r,  was  the  son  of  Ebcrhard  Jutig,  charcoaJ- 
bumer,  and  hi^  nunhcr  was  DortclK-n  MoriU,  daughter  of  a  poor 
ckrgyman.  Jung  became,  by  his  father's  desire,  schooliuaster 
•ad  tailor,  but  found  both  pursuits  eqaaOy  wearisome.  After 
vuSam  tcKhing  appointmmtt  he  went  in  17M  villi  "  htlf  • 
ffkCMli  doUtf  "  tottudy  ncdidiw  at  the  anivenlty  «f  StiiHrinug. 
TkSK  he  BCi  GodtlH^  Vlw  iMmdiXHl  Um  to  Herder.  The 
•cqininUawe  nfdl  Gotthe  t^MMd  llto  friradship;  and  it  was 
by  his  influence  that  Jung's  first  and  beat  work,  Htinriik 
SlilJingt  Jugtitd  was  written.  In  1771  he  settled  at  Elbcrfcld 
as  physician  and  oculist,  and  soon  became  celebrated  for 
operations  in  cases  of  cataract.  Surgery,  however,  was  not 
much  more  to  his  taste  than  tailoring  or  teaching;  and  in  1778 
Itt  was  glad  to  accept  the  appointment  of  lectaieroa  "  agriculture, 
technology,  commerce  and  the  vetcrinaijr  Mt"  li  the  newly 
MtaUUHd  BflWMTnliriHilft  SI  ill  iiliuiwi,  ■  PMl  wUcii  be 
MBtJBMd  teboM  when  the  vAoA  wwahmbed  ta  themlvenity 
of  Bddelberg.  In  1787  he  was  appoistcd  pcofessor  d  cconomi* 
cal,  fiuncial  and  statistical  science  in  the  university  of  Marburg. 
In  1803  he  rcsifincil  his  prrfi  ssnrship  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  until  ihob,  when  he  received  a  pension 
from  tiic  grand-duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden,  and 
removed  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
on  the  tnd  of  April  1817.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
left  a  numerous  fanily.  Of  hit  works  his  autobiognpby 
Htinrick  StiUings  Lebm,  bm.  which  he  tmm  te  be  known  as 
Slflliog^  ia  the  mfy  one  amr  «f  aag  ialcml.  aad  is  the  chief 
authority  for  Ma  life.  Hit  earty  novdi  icflect  the  piety  of  his 
aaiiy  sarrouadiBflfc 

A  complete  edition  of  hU  numerous  works,  in  14  vols.  8vo,  w.i« 

Cublishedat  Stuttgart  in  l V5- ' '^J'^-  Tin T'-  ,irc  lini;li  h  tranvLaions 
y  Sam.  Jdck*or>  of  ihc  /,/■?)■•«  (1W35)  and  of  the  1  Utoru  der  Center- 
kunde  (London,  iBjj.  an<l  New  York,  1851);  and  of  TkeobalJ,  or  Ihe 
Fanatic,  a  relieioua  romance,  by  tb«  Rev.  Sam.  Schaefier  (I&4C). 
Sw  biographies  by  F.  W.  Bod«*aaiw  (lIM).  |.  v.  SwaU  (1817). 
ntcnoa  (1890). 

JUM  lAUUNni.  flB,  MmumTA  (1(16-1877),  prfnie 
■Inister  of  Nepal,  was  a  giaad*nephew  of  Bhim  sena  Thapa 
(Bhim  sen  Thappa),  the  famoos  military  minister  of  Nepal, 

who  from  1804  to  iSjo  uas  J<  /ji7i>  ruler  cif  the  st.itc  under  the 
rani  Tripuri  and  her  sueeciM^r.  lihinisena's  supremacy  was 
threatened  by  the  Kala  I'andt^',  and  iiuny  of  his  relations, 
including  Jung  Bahadur,  went  into  exile  in  i8j8,  thus  escaping 
Ihc  cruel  fate  which  overtook  Bhimscna  in  the  foBowing  year. 
Tkm  fmitf  k»dm,  who  then  reverted  to  power,  were  in  turn 
MMteted  hi  it4S,  lad  Matabar  Sngh.  tinde  of  J  ung  Bahad  ur. 
was  created  prime  minister.  Be  upoiatad  hit  nmliBV  general 
and  chief  judge,  bat  shortly  aftcrwinli  he  'wai  hnaaril  put  to 
death.  Patch  Jun^  Ihcrcon  formed  a  ministry,  of  which  Jung 
Bahadur  was  made-  military  member.  In  the  following  year, 
i.*'.l6,  a  quarrel  was  fomenlcd,  in  which  Fateh  Jung  and  thirty- 
two  other  chiefs  were  assassinated,  and  the  rani  appuiatcd  Jung 
Bahadur  sole  minister.  The  rani  quickly  changed  her  mind, 
■id  planned  the  death  of  her  new  minister,  who  at  once  appealed 
!•  the  maharaja.  But  the  plot  failed.  The  raja  and  the  rani 
•iMijr  MMgbl  aafcty  in  India,  aid  Joog  Bahadar  finaiy  cstab- 
■Aed  hb  own  peiitien  by  the  reawval  of  ill  dMHireoi  dvals. 
Re  succeeded  so  well  that  in  January  iSjo  he  was  able  to  kave 
for  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  rrlum  to  Nepal 
until  the  6th  of  February  1851.  On  his  return,  and  frequently 
on  subsequent  dates,  be  frustrated  conspiracies  for  his  assassina- 
tion. The  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and  a  desultory  war  with 
Tibet,  occupied  his  attention  until  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
reached  Nepal.  Jung  Bahadur  resisted  all  overtures  from  the 
ltbcl»  and  sent  a  winwi  to  Gn«hyy  in  jrfy  »8g?.  laDccem 


on  the  I  ith  of  March  1858.  and  took  pant  1m  the  acge.  The 

moral  support  of  the  Nepalese  was  more  valuable  even  than  the 

■dlitary  services  rendered  by  them.  June  Bahadur  was  mai!e 
•  C.C.B.,  and  a  tract  of  country  annexed  in  181  s  was  restored 


Sir  Jung  Bahadur  was  on  his  way  to  Englar.d  when  he  hid  a 
fall  from  his  horic  in  Bombay  and  returned  home.  He  rccnvoi 
a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1876.  On  the  afk  tt 
Fcbruaiy  1877  be  died,  laviiqi  reached  the  age  of  sixQNiah 
Threo  «f  Ui  «ido*B  hamriiMd  tht—iiwi  00  his  fascial 

py»e.    (W.L.1K) 

JOM'OTBUV  (Cbach,  lflM«  MbM.  atom  of  BfltMla. 
44  m-  N.N.E.  of  Pngue  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900),  13,479.  DWly 
Czech.  The  town  contains  several  old  buildings  of  historical 
interest,  notably  the  rastlc,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  and  now  used  as  b.irracks.  There  are  several  old 
churches.  In  that  of  Si  Maria  the  celebr.nied  l)ishop  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren,  Johann  August,  was  buried  in  1595;  but 
his  tomb  was  destroyed  in  1621.  The  church  of  St  lloiiaMiift 
with  the  convent,  originally  beloQgiag  to  tite  frian  aaioer  aad 
later  to  the  Bohemian  hfethfcn,  fk  now  a  Piarislic  collete.  The 
churchof  St  Wcoccitain,enceacan«ciita(lhehnlli^K>od,  a 
now  med  for  nBitaty  stares.  Jong-Bondaa  «bs  bdh  fai  99s, 
under  Boleslaus  11.,  as  the  seat  of  a  gaugraf  or  roy.^1  count. 
Early  in  the  13th  century  it  was  given  the  privileges  of  a  town 
and  pledged  to  the  lords  of  Michalovic.  In  the  Husiite  wars 
Jung-Bunzlau  adhered  to  the  Taboritcs  and  became  later  the 
metropolis  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  In  15OS  Bohuslav  of 
Lobkovic  sold  bis  rights  r.s  over-lord  to  the  town,  which  was 
nuuleaf^rel  city  by  Rudolf  11.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
it  was  twice  buncd,  ia  16^1  by  the  inpetialista,  and  in  1^ 
by  the  Swedes. 

JUNGFRAO,  s  wdHiwiwi  S«to  mootala  (ij^  fL}, 
admirably  seen  tnm  tntetfakm.   It  ifscs  on  the  freotier 

between  the  cantons  of  Bern  md  of  the  V'atais,  and  is  reckoned 
among  the  peaks  of  the  licrmsc  Oljcrland,  two  of  which  (the 
Finsteraarhorn,  14,016  ft.,  and  i!jc  Alclschhorn,  13.7:1  li  ) 
surpass  it  in  height.  It  was  first  ascended  in  iSii  by  the 
brothers  Meyer,  and  again  in  181  *  by  Gottlieb  Meyer  (son  of 
J.  R.  Meyer),  in  both  cases  by  the  eastern  or  Valais  si^  the 
foot  of  which  (the  final  ascent  being  made  by  the  i8ii-i8ia 
route)  «aa  reached  in  itaS  over  Ihe  Mtachjoch  tyr  liit  fa^im 
from  GrinddMld.  In  tS«t  Principal  J.  D.  Poita,  wHk 
Agaasia,  Deaor  Hd  Du  Cbilrlier,  made  the  fourth  ascent  by 
the  1811  route.  It  was  not  till  1865  that  Sir  George  Young 
and  the  Rev.  H.  B,  Ccircc  sue  tcded  in  ir..ikjii^  the  fjrst  asccDt 
from  ihc  west  or  InU  .'l.ikeii  tnlc.  I  his  is  a  far  more  difficult 
route  than  lli.it  from  ihc  caM,  the  laltir  bcfalg  now  frequently 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

JUNGLE  (Sans,  jangalu),  an  Anglo-Iodian  tern  for  a  foratt 
a  thicket,  a  tangled  wilderness.  The  Hindustani  word  means 
strictly  waitc^  nacaWvalcd  ground;  then  each  pound  c«>vered 
with  trees  or  kag  fnoa;  and  thence  again  tht  AiMMadiiB 
appBtttittn  h  to  Ibsisl  or  other  wild  growth,  rather  tSaa  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  cultivated. 

JUNIN,  an  interior  department  of  central  I'eru,  bounded  N. 
by  Huanuco,  E.  by  Lorcto  and  Cuzco,  S.  by  Huancavclica,  and 
W.  by  Lima  and  Aneachs.  Top.  (iqo6  estimate),  303.700.  It 
lies  wholly  within  the  Andean  zone  and  has  an  area  of  23,353 
&q.  m.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  silver,  OMpcf,  ■Ktmiy, 
bismuth,  molybdenum,  lead  and  coal.  The  UlNHfa  HmI  Mt"r 
laro  rivcas  have  their  aaunas  in  this  defiMlMil*  Iht  laittr 
Ukc  Jtuda,  or  Chaachayoocha.  t j,»jo  ft  tlbmt  aea4eveL  The 
capital  of  Junin  is  Ccrro  de  Pasco,  and  its  two  principal  towns 
arc  Jauja  and  Tarma  (pop.,  1906,  about  ii,oco  and  5000 
respec'  vely). 

JUNIPER.  The  junipers,  of  which  there  arc  Iwcnty-fivc  or 
more  spccjts,  are  ev<.r);rn  r.  hushy  shrubs  or  \i<\\  ci  lumnar  trt-e^ 
with  a  more  or  loa  arotnatic  odour,  inhabiling  the  whole  of  the 
cold  and  tempecate  northern  heroispJiMt,  hal  attaining  their 
maximum  devdopanent  in  the  McditacmMM  tttfna,  iho  North 
Atlantic  islands,  and  the  eastern  Uaked  Sutea.  The  Isalm  aao 
usually  aiticnlatied  at  the  base,  spreading,  shaipipeiatcd  wi 
necdie-like  in  iom,  destitute  of  oil  glands,  and  arransed  hi 

alternating  whorls  of  three;  but  in     ::ie  the  leaves  arc  n 

and  scale-Uke,  closely  adhering  lu  the  branches,  the  apex  ouiy 

«ilh  M  ej|#nd  oa  ife* 
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Sometimes  the  same  pl.mt  produces  both  kinds  of  leavcsondiMrr  | 
ent  braacha,  or  the  young  plants  produce  acicular  leaves,  wh  Av 
those  of  tlw  older  pints  arc  squamiform.  The  male  and  (cm.iIc 
flowen  are  usually  produced  on  separate  piaols.  The  tnak 
§amta  sic  developed  at  ibc  ends  of  short  huial  baachc^  sn 
ntuiukd  or  oblong  hi  tarn,  tad  oosiist  of  several  aaitlMrfleffous 
icilas  fai  two  or  three  rows,  each  scale  bearing  three  or  six  almost 

spherical  pollen  r.r  -.  nr.  its  ur.iJcr  side.  'I  l.c  fctn.ilc  llowtr  is  a 
small  bud-like  cu;:l-  b-iiujuJ  at  ilic  apc.v  t'l  a  stt-.jll  Liaiith,  and 
consiils  of  I  wo  ur  three  whurls  of  two  (ir  ihrtc  stales.  The  »calcs 
of  the  upper  or  middic  series  each  bear  one  or  two  ercet  ovules. 
The  mature  cone  is  Hcshy,  with  the  succulent  scales  fused 
together  and  formios  ibc  fruit-like  structure  known  to  the 
older  botanists  as  the  gs/ittfM,  or  berry  of  the  junipir.  l  he 
berdesanndormupklaoaloitr,  vwyinginsw  that  of 
•  pes  to  a  ant  They  thus  diHer  ONttidcnUy  Iram  tho  chms 
of  other  members  of  the  order  Conifetae,  of  Cywnmpttm 
(q  -:.),  to  which  the  junipers  belong.  The  seeds  are  usually 
three  in  nun'hcr,  somclimcs  fewer  (i).  rarily  more  (S),  and 
have  the  surface  near  the  niiiiiUc  or  ba.sc  niarkcii  with 
largo  glands  containing  oil.  The  genu^  occurs  in  a  fossil 
State,  four  species  having  been  described  from  rocks  of 
Tertiary  age. 

Tiie  genus  is  divided  into  three  lectiam,  Suhlna.  Oxycedrus 
WbA  Cvytudr tu.  JuHiperus  Sabina  ii  the  .-.>■.  in,  abundant  on 
the  nountsias  of  ccfilral  Europe,  an  irregukxly  spreading  much- 
bra  txhed  shrub  with  scale4ik«  ghaduMT  ksvcs,  and  emitting 

a  disagreeable  odotir  when  bruised.  The  plant  is  poisonous, 
acting  as  a  powerful  local  and  general  stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
cmmenagoguc  and  anlhelminlir;  it  wa^  forn-.erly  crnpluycd  bo;h 
internally  and  ejctcrnaliy.  The  oil  of  savin  i.-,  i.o'.v  (xrcabionally 
used  criminally  as  an  .nbortifaricnt.  /.  Icnn'Miicr.,!,  a  tree  about 
40  or  50  ft.  in  height,  yields  a  fragrant  red  woo<i,  which  was 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  "  cedar  "  pencils.  The  tree  is  now 
very  scarce  in  Bermuda,  and  the  "  red  cedar,"  /.  virgiiiicna,  of 
Nuith  .\mcrica  is  employed  tratotd  fir  pencils  and  cigar-boxes. 
The  red  cedar  is  abundant  in  mow  nrts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Vii^nw  b  a  tree  so  ft-  bo^t.  It  Is  very  widely 
distributed  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and  mad  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  MoontaiRSand 
bcyf)nd  to  W.r.c.iivcr  l-.Iand-  The  v.ood  i:i  appl''  :l  to  mnny 
uses  in  the  United  .States.  The  ftne  red  frafir.u.l  luail  wood 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work  and 
Inlaying,  but  the  small  si.'c  of  the  planks  prevents  its  more 
extended  use.  The  galls  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  and  the  wood  yiclils  cedar-camphor 
and  oil  of  cedar-wood.  J.  tkuri/era  is  the  ina-nsc  juniper  of 
Spaia  and  Fonugal.  and  /.  pk^aOcM  (/•  lyti»)  tnm  the 
MeditonaBnB  dittnct  is  suted  bf  Loadoo  to  be  bmed  u 

J.  ummtmis,  the  common  juniper  (sec  fig.),  and  severd  other 
species,  belong  to  the  section  Oxyccdr:is.  The  common  juniper 
is  a  very  widely  distributeii  pl.inl,  occurring  in  lite  whole  of 
northern  Europe,  central  and  northern  Asia  to  K.imch.atka,  and 
cast  and  west  North  America.  It  grows  at  roniidcrable  eleva- 
tions in  southern  Europe,  in  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees  and 
Sierra  Nevada  (4000  to  Sooo  ft.).  It  also  grows  in  Asia  Minor, 
Beiaia,  and  at  great  elc\'ations  on  the  Himalayas.  In  Great 
Sritato  it  Js  uMsily  a  ahrub  with  ipnaAliag  bnacbes,  less 
ffcqaentl^  a  low  tree,  la  loraier  tfaaes  the  juniper  teems  to 
have  been  a  very  weO-fcoown  plant,  the  name  occurring  almost 
unaltered  in  many  languages.  The  Lat.  junipfrtts,  prob."»bly 
formed  from  juni — crude  form  of /w:<-n:t.  fresh,  younR,  ami  parrre, 
to  produce,  if  rcprcfentcd  by  Fr.  f^niihrf,  Sp.  cncfiri',  Ital  |r'«f- 
pilo,  &c.  The  dialectical  names,  chiefly  in  Eurojiean  lanRuages, 
were  collected  by  Prince  L.  I*.  Bonaparte,  and  publi5hc<l 
in  the  Academy  (July  17.  1880,  No.  4»8,  p.  45).  The  common 
Juniper  is  official  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia  and  in  that  of 
the  United  States,  yielding  the  oil  of  juniper,  a  powerful  diuretic, 
^ittiOed  fcun  the  unripe  fruits.  TMs  oH  is  deeely  allied  in 
MapMitiM  la  oil «(  MopeatiM  tad  It  given  fa  dsM  of  a  lurif 
•athaiaaiWH.  ThaSfMhit/aallirffllikaMltt'ptenM- 


co[ioci,i  is  given  in  doses  up  to  one  drachm.  Much  safer  and 
more  powerful  diuretics  are  now  in  use.  The  wood  is  very 
aromatic  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  Lapland 
the  berk  is  oiade  Into  ropes.  The  fruits  aio  used  for  fitvooriog 
ih  U  BUM  derived  fmn  junlptr,  through  Fr.  fMAwe);  aad  la 
aoaw  fMits  of  France  a  Uad  «f  hoer  called  tinhrHH  was  aade 
from  them  by  the  peasants.  /.  Oxyeedrus,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean district  and  ^^.ldci^a,  yicMs  ccil,;r  oil  wh'ch  is  o^Tuial 
in  most  of  the  EurojHjati  pharmaeo[KK.ias,  but  not  in  that  of 
Britain.  This  oil  is  largely  used  by  mtCMtCepiMS  in  vimt  it 
known  as  the  "  oil-immersion  lens," 

The  third  section,  Caryocedrus,  con«sls  of  a  single  species, 
/.dra^oMO  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fruits  are  huge  and  edible:  they 
arekaowafaitheEeat  bytheaaawAoMA 


(Flam  tMttOa^  Trimro'i  Xl,  Jiii»it  nculi.  ly  prrmiv^;  vn     J.  4  A.  Oiarddi.) 

JunifKr  (Jumptrui  tommun\$). 
I.  Vcrtitjl  ^  <  iiun  of  (ruiu 

a.  Male  r.u:..:i. 


iUMIUIt  the  peendonym  of  a  writer  who  oontribttted  a  icries  of 
ietlcn  to  the  Loodon  fMk  Aiitrtitir,  ftom  the  sitt  of  laausqr 
1 769  to  the  sist  of  January  1772.  The  iignstttre  Iltd  been  alrradjr 

used  by  him  In  a  letter  of  the  Jist  of  November  1768,  which  lie 
did  not  inclu  l.;  in  ■  l  illrction  of  the  I^Hcrs  cj  Junius  published 
in  1772.  Ihe  name  w.is  ciioscn  in  all  probability  because  he 
ha<l  already  signed  "  Lucius  "  and  "  Rrutus,"  and  wished  to 
exhaust  the  name  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  the  Roman  patriot. 
Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  wrote  under  other  pseudonynu 
before,  during  and  after  the  period  between  January  1769  and 
January  1772.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  as 
"  Pfaih>-Jnnius,"  and  there  is  evidcace  that  be  wis  identical 
with  "  Vetenn,"  **  Neaetis  **  aad  other  anonynious  correspoa; 
dents  of  the  PtMie  AimH$er.  There  is  a  narked  diitinetion 
between  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  and  his  so-called  mtscellaneoat 
letters.  The  second  dcnl  with  .1  v.^ric-ty  of  sulij?  tt";,  some  of  a 
P'.ircly  (>crional  character,  as  for  instance  tljc  .!K>'t;i.d  injustice 
of  \  ixviunt  H,irri!i|.;lon  ihc  secretary  at  w.ir  to  the  ofiici.ils  of 
his  department.  But  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  had  a  definite 
object — to  discredit  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  This 
administzation  had  been  formed  in  October  1768,  when  the  earl 
of  Challua  «■§  ceoipcUed  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  uflice, 

aad  mt  a  wwiMMttnctton  of  his  cibiaet  of  Ju^  1766.  Juaim 
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tniltl  fnnlll  rrliim  to  power  o(  Ctmhwi,  who  had  recovered 
•ad  wu  not  on  food  tenu  witli  Im  HKceuors.  He  communi- 
catcd  with  Chathm,  wiib  Ceoffe  GreaviUe,  with  Wilkes,  4II 
ctiwnifi  ci  iIm»  <hdM  «( <kaflian»  and  ate  with  Ucuy  Sunpton 
WottOttOtPibauuiAputvwuavithtPMklkAimtim.  This 
private  coaMpoadtiKe  has  been  pwMnwd.  It  ii  VlfUcn  in 
the  (liagidsed  hand  used  by  Junius. 

The  IcUcrs  arc  of  interest  on  ihruT  Kri^'Jiuls— ihclr  [Xjliiical 
significance,  their  siylc,  anti  the  mysury  wluth  loni;  surruumlcd 
their  auilii>rihip.  (x/lititjl  wriiiri^;^  ihcy  possess  no  inlriiijic 
value.  Junius  wu  wholly  destitute  of  in>ight,  and  of  the  [Mwcr 
to  disentangle,  define  and  advocate  principles.  The  matter  of 
bis  Ictten  i*  always  invective.  He  began  by  a  general  attack 
00  the  ministiy  for  their  personal  inunoiraliiy  ac  meanness.  An 
Ill-JiMlflMl  defence  of  aae  of  the  body— the  natqiacisof  Gcanby, 
commaader-iii-chicf— vohuitMMd  Iqr  Sb  IKUfaai  DfBDcr,  gave 
him  an  easy  N-ictory  over  a  vulnerable  <i|i|MlMat.  He  then  went 
on  to  pour  acrimonious  abuse  on  Grafton,  on  thedtikeof  Bedford, 
on  King  (icorRc  III.  li'nis<  !f  in  \hc  l>  tlc-r  c.f  ihc  iglh  of  December 
1760,  ami  ciKlci!  wiih  a  nuKt  niallKn.mt  and  ignorant  assault 
on  I.dnl  I  hii:!  Jjiiifc  M,insf»!d.  Several  of  his  accusations 
were  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  practical  effect  of  the  letters 
was  insignificant.  They  were  noticed  and  talked  about.  They 
provoked  anger  and  retorts.  But  the  letter  to  the  king  aroused 
{■digAatioB,aad  though  Grafton's  administration  fell  in  January 
tno,  it  waa  nicceeded  by  the  long-lived  cabinet  of  Loid  North. 
Jmiua  coDfened  Uaudt  beaten,  in  hit  private  letter  to  WeodfaD 
«f  the  19th  of  January  1773.  He  bad  nateriaOy  oontributed 
to  his  own  defeat  by  his  brutal  violence.  He  siuied  Indeed  in 
a  large  company.  'Ilu-  cmpl'  yr:u-nt  of  personal  abuse  had  been 
habitual  in  English  political  cuntru^crsy  for  generations,  and 
in  the  :8th  century  there  was  a  strong  taste  for  satire.  Latin 
literature,  which  was  not  only  studied  but  imitated,  supplied 
the  inspiration  and  the  models,  in  the  satires  of  Jiivaial«  aad 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Verres  and  Catiline. 

If,  however,  Junius  was  doing  what  others  did,  he  did  it 
better  than  anybody  else— a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  his 
rapid  popolaiUy.  Hb  tupcikrity  lay  lo  Mi  i^le.  Here  also 
he  was  by  no  aeam  original,  and  ha  waa  iiBeqasL  There  are 
passages  in  his  writings  which  can  be  beat  described  la  the 
words  which  Piirkc  applied  to  another  writer:  "  A  mere 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  at  onre  vapid  and  sour."  But 
at  his  best  Junius  attains  to  a  high  degree  of  ariifiriat  elegance 
and  vigour.  He  shows  the  intlucncc  of  HolingUroke,  of  .Swift, 
and  above  all  of  Tacitus,  w  ho  .ii.jm  ars  to  have  been  his  favourite 
author.  The  imitation  is  never  slavi^^h.  Junius  adapts,  and 
does  not  only  repeat.  The  white  heat  of  his  malignity  animates 
the  whole.  No  single  sentence  will  show  the  quality  of  a  style 
wUdi  piodttoca  its  effect  by  peirislenee  aad  repetition,  but  such 
a  typical  paiaafls  as  follows  displays  at  Mice  the  method  aad  the 
spiiiL  It  ia  taken  fran  Letter  XLIX.  to  the  duke  of  GfafkOB, 
June  ta,  i?;!.— 

"Hie  profound  tciBcct  I  bear  to  the  gimdouf  prince  who  governs 
Ab  country  with  no  le«*  hofioar  to  himself  than  atisfaction  to  hit 

subjccis,  3nd  who  rettoren  you  to  your  rank  under  hi*  kt.ind,ird,  will 
save  you  from  a  mjllitude  of  rcproachci.  The  attention  1  jjiould 
have  paid  to  your  faiiinKS  is  involuntarily  attracted  to  the  hand 
which  rewards  them;  and  thoush  I  am  not  *o  partial  to  the  leyal 

tdgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour  of  a  king  can  removt  flMU^ 
in«  of  infamy,  it  lerves  to  Inaen  at  leaat,  for  undoubtediy  it 
divides,  the  burden.  While  I  remember  bow  aioeh  Is  due  to  his 
sacred  character,  I  cannot,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety, 
call  you  the  meanest  and  the  Kiscut  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I 
protest,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  thirjlc  \  ou  so.  V'ou  » ill  h^vf  a  dangerctus 
risal  ill  that  kind  o(  fame  In  v.!ii  h  you  have  hithrtto  •■o  happily 
directed  your  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who 
thinks  yon  worthy  «f  Us  canirtwce,  aad  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 


the  most  lolenin  professions  to  th?  puhlir.  The  Mcrifice  of  Lead 
Chatham  was  not  lost  on  him.  tven  the  cowardice  and  per&dyei 
deserting  him  may  have  done  you  no  diuervice  in  bis  cMsab  Tha 
u  paiaiul,  but  the  principle  might  plea^" 


(hare  In  Us  lovwnnem. . . .  VHUh  any  other  prince,  the  shamef  ul 
desertion  of  nim  in  the  midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  atone  had 
created,  in  the  very  en-us  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
throne  already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  snd  abilities,  would 
have  Oiitwei,;n<-<)  the  memory  of  your  f  jrnirr  service*.  But  hii 
majesty  i»  full  of  justice,  and  understand*  the  doctrine  of  compen- 
sstton*:  he  remetooers  with  gratitude  how  soon  vou  had  areommo- 
dated  your  morahto  the  ncceswtics  of  his  service,  now  cheerfully  you 


What  b  artlficU  and  atftcd  in  fMs  eijle  dU  not  oSead  tha 

would-be  classic  taste  of  the  iSth  century,  and  does  not  now 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  laboriously  arranged  words,  and  art- 
fully  couiiUTbalani  ed  clauses,  convey  a  venomous  hate  and  scorn. 

The  pre  chtabliNhed  harmony  between  Junius  and  his  readers 
accounts  fur  the  rapidity  of  his  success,  an'l  f  r  the  importance 
attributed  to  him  by  Burke  and  Johnson,  far  letter  writers  thaa 
himself.  Before  177s  there  appeared  at  least  twelve  oBi* 
authorized  republications  of  his  letters,  made  by  speculative 
printers.  In  that  )'ear  he  revised  the  collection  named  "  Junius: 
Slat  NMnatf  mmbn,"  with  a  dedlaitloa  to  the  Eaglbh  |wnala 
and  a  ptcfKa.  OtbcF  indcpCBdeBt  editloBS  foBowcd  In  ^[ukk 
succession.  In  1801  one  was  published  with  annotatioits  hf 
Robert  Heron.  In  tSo6  another  appeared  with  notes  by  Joha 
Almon.  The  first  new  edition  of  real  importance  was  issurd  l  y 
ti>e  Woodfall  family  in  181  j.  It  containc<l  the  corre>p<mdcnce 
of  Junius  with  H.  S.  Woodfall,  a  scUrtion  ol  ihc-  mi-icollaneous 
letters  attributed  to  Junius,  facsimiles  of  his  handwriting,  and 
notes  by  Dr  Mason  Good.  Curiosily  as  to  the  mystery  of  the 
authorship  began  to  replace  political  and  literary  interest  la  the 
writings.  Junius  himacU  had  been  early  aware  of  the  advantafi 
be  seoiied  by  oaaccaUnent.  "  The  mystery  «(  Jonlna  Incnaaa 
his  importance"  b  hb  oooCeesioa  In  a  letter  to  Wflkcs  dated 
the  18th  of  September  1771.  The  calcubtion  waa  a  soond  oaei 
For  two  generations  after  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  the 
:i'.t  of  January  1760,  speculal  inn'i  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Junius  were  tile,  anti  distusMon  had  hardly  ceased  in  igioi 
Joseph  Parkcs,  author  with  Herman  Nferivaie  of  the  .\femoirt 
oj  Sir  Philip  Franas  (1867),  gives  a  list  of  more  than  forty 
persons  who  had  l>een  suppose<l  to  l>e  Junius.  They  are: 
Edmund  Burke,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Lord  Chatham,  Colonel 
Barrf,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Dr  Butler,  John  Wilkes,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Heniy  Fkwd,  Williaa  Burka,  Gibboa,  W.  E. 
Hamilton,  Chadea  Lloyd,  Charba  Lee  (feaml  1b  the  Aaacrkan 
War  oi  Indepandanci),  John  RobMa,  Gaaqa  GMnvOK 
Jamet  OrenvOle,  Lord  Temple,  Duka  of  Vattfind,  WllBaa 
Grcatrakes,  Richard  Clover,  Sir  William  Jones,  James  HolUs, 
L^ugldin  Maclean,  Fhilip  Kosenhagen,  Horoe  Tooke,  John  Kent, 
Henry  Grattan,  Daniel  Wray,  Horace  Walpole,  Alcaandcr 
Wcdderbum  {Lord  Loughborough),  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton), 
Lieut. -General  Sir  R.  Kich,  Dr  I'hilip  Francis,  a  "  junto  "  or 
committee  of  writers  who  used  a  common  name,  De  Lolme,  Mis 
Catherine  Macaulay  (17  Sir  PbiUp  Francis,  Lord  Littleton, 

Wolfiaa  Cornwall  and  Gov.  Thomas  PownalL  In  the  great 
majority  ai'CMta  the  attribution  b  based  on  oothiag  more  tham 
a  va|H«  fucM.  EdBtund  Bwka  dcaiad  that  lie  cadd  ham 
vritlCB  dw  blten  ot  Jnniaa  if  he  wooU,  er  would  have  writtca 
IIhb  if  Iw  could.  Grattan  pointed  out  that  he  was  young 
when  they  appeared.  More  plausible  claims,  such  as  those 
made  (or  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  (ic-orge  Sackville,  could  not 
sland  the  test  of  c.-,atnination.  Indeed  after  1816  the  question 
was  not  so  much  "  \\  ho  wrote  Junius?  "  as  "  Was  Junius  ^ 
Philip  Francis,  or  some  undiscovcrable  man? "  In  that  year 
John  Taylor  was  led  by  a  careful  study  of  Woodfall's  edition  trf 
l8ts  to  publish  The  identity  tj  Junius  with  a  ditiinpiishtd  /mag 
dmuUr  €sJat4ished,  in  which  he  cbimcd  the  letters  for  Sb 
PhOlpFnncb.  HehadatfintbecnlndbMdtoattribattthaB 
to  Sir  FUBp'a  tahcr,  Dr  Fkaacb*  iko  anther  ol  tianAttlMa  off 
Horace  and  Demosthenes.  Taylor  applied  to  Sir  FhiHp,  who 
did  not  die  till  1818,  for  leave  to  publish,  and  received  frOB  Ua 
answers  which  to  an  un»ar>'  person  might  appear  tO  COSMlMIt 
denials  of  the  authorship,  but  were  in  fact  evasions. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  (i^.r.)  was 
Junius  are  very  strong.  His  evasions  were  only  to  be  expected. 
Several  of  the  men  he  attacked  lived  oeariy  as  long  as  himself, 
the  sons  o(  others  were  conspicuoua  In  aaciety^and  Uag  Georp 
III.  survived  him.  Sir  Philip, ' 
dacncated.  and  who  In  kla  later : 
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the  fovernor-Kenmlship  of  India,  dared  noi  confess  that  he 
wa4  Junius.  The  simil.irily  of  his  handwriting  to  [tie  disguised 
hand  used  by  the  writer  of  the  Ictlcn  is  very  close  If  Sir 
Philip  Francis  did,  as  his  family  maintain,  address  a  copy  of 
vcncs  to  a  Miss  Giles  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius  (and  the 
evideace  thtt  he  did  is  weighty)  there  can  be  no  further  quesdoa 
M  to  die  idcatitjr  d  the  two.  The  wbaatMOly  «l  Jvaim  aad 

the  hndwiftlng,  almtt  to  pnof.  It  It  ottaiD  that  mmf 

felons  have  been  condemned  on  circurrstantial  ovklnwt  IcM 
complete.  The  opposition  to  his  claim  is  based  on  such  aner- 
tions  as  that  his  kntuvn  hatidwriting  was  inferior  to  the  feigned 
hand  of  Junius,  and  that  no  man  can  make  a  disguised  hand 
better  than  his  own.  But  the  first  assertion  is  unfounded,  and 
the  second  b  a  mere  expression  of  opinioD.  It  is  also  said  that 
Fimndt  must  ba%'c  been  guilty  of  batnww  if  he  wrote  Junius, 
bat  M  that  oplaiw  mky  he  dU  aot  amw  the  authonhjp  it  can 
te  iW«B  to  eoHtlMttt  a  nonl  ftapaMllilBtjr  only  by  as  flnorita- 
ltai«rfeblife. 

AOtBOai  I  tKSw— The  best  edition  of  the  LetUrt  of  Junius,  properly 
»  caUcd.  «llfa  tf»  JtfuerilMMMf  lMitr$,h  HiK  <l  J.  WmdifSfi 
The  nost  «UMMt  caotribotMm  to  the  aiiilioimi  as  to  the 

Mtthonhip  are:  The  llandmilini  ej  Junius  iuMstitaled  by  CkarUs 
CMbct,  txftTl,  vilk  prtfaee  and  colUteral  nidemte  by  Ihe  Han.  E. 
Tvifltten  (1R71):  ^ffmr.irt  of  Sir  Phth^  Francit.  K.C  B  .  by  Tarkri 
and  Mcrivalc  (ih'  ;  j ;  Junius  HirfaUd  by  kti  Sunning  OrtindifH,  by 
H.  R.  Francis  (1894):  The  frantis  iMUrt,  edited  by  Oeaca  Franci!> 
and  Elixa  Kcary,  with  a  aoce  on  the  Jaaios  cootroventy  by  C.  F. 
Kcary  (1901)  :  and  "  Frands,  Sir  Philip,"  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in 
Diet,  pj  Nat.  Biof.  The  case  for  those  who  decline  to  accept  the 
claim  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  sutcd  hy  C.  W.  Dilke,  Papers  •/«  Critie 

JBnus,  ntANZ  On  fmA,  Ancnb  di  Jba),  tkt  OHw  of 

two  Huguenot  scholars. 

( • )  Fs  \Nz  Jrsirs  (1545-1601)  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  France 
on  the  ist  of  May  1545.    He  had  studied  law  for  two  years 
under  Hugo  Donellus  (i5}7-i5qi)  when  he  was  given  a  place 
in  the  retinae  of  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantin<^e,  but 
before  he  reached  L)'ons  the  ambassador  had  departed.  Junius 
found  ample  comalatfca  la  the  cppottimitkt  tat  atiidjr  at  the 
tjiiiiiaahii  at  Vfmt.  A  itl||tBW  toiMdt  msaed  ISm  tadk  to 
Bowpi,  «lMn  be  was  cured  6(  certain  ratiooaHstic  prinriples 
that  be  bad  Imbibed  at  Lyons,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the 
reformed  church.   He  went  in  1561  to  study  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty  by  the  failure  of  remit- 
tances from  home,  owing  to  civil  w.ir  in  France.    He  would 
accept  only  the  barest  sustenance  from  a  bumble  friend  who  bad 
himsetf  been  a  ptot^  of  Junius's  famOy  at  Bourges,  and  his 
health  wis  permaaeatly  injured.  The  long-expected  remitlaace 
froB  beoM  was  doaely  followed  by  the  news  oC  the  brutsl 
iiudg  at  bb  tatbcy  by  li  CathcHic  fimthf  at  IiMwtait  and 
Jufiivi  Ksolvcd  to  mnahi  at  Geneva,  wbcie  1^  icpatallbn 
enabled  him  to  live  by  teaching.    In  i^^;,  however,  he  was 
app)ointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  chur^fi  at  Antwerp.  His 
foreign  I  irth  excluded  him  from  the  priMlc;;'i;  of  the  n3li\c 
reformed  paviors,  and  exposed  him  to  persecution.  Sever.Tl 
times  he  barely  escaped  arrest,  and  finally,  after  spending  six 
months  in  preaching  at  Limburg,  be  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Heidelberg  in  1567.    There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  elector 
Fitdcricfc  IL,  aad  tciapoiaiity  actlkd  in  cbaiie  of  the  Walloon 
chwtb  at  SdMnaa;  bat    tsWbbpatraBseat  Umasdiapteln 
with  Prince  William  of  Orange  in  hb  unfortunate  ezpeditiOB  to 
the  Netherlands.  Junius  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  that 
post,  and  returning  to  his  church  remained  there  till  157  ?  From 
1573  till  1578  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  assisting  Emmanuel  Tremcl- 
lius  (1510-1580),  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  his  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Frankfort,  i57(3);in  1581  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg.   Thcaee  be  was  taken 
to  Fiaaea  tgr  the  duke  of  Booillaa,  and  after  aa  iotctview  with 
Htawyiy.waaatt agalatoGetBMayaaa  mjiiioB.  Asbemis 
latoniag  to  France  he  was  named  profeiaor  of  tbeohiy  at 
X.eidcB,  tehnt  be  died  on  the  ijih  of  October  tfot. 
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He  was  a  volumtnoos  writer  on  thectogical  subjects.and  trantlated 
and  compotd  many  exegetical  worka.  He  it  best  known  from  hia 
own  edition  of  the  Latin  Old  Testament,  ttiBhtly  altered  from  the 
former  joint  e<]iiion,  and  with  a  vrr>ion  of  the  New  Testament 
added  (Gene \, I.  is^iii;  H.inovcr,  \f>2x).  The  Opera  Throtogiia 
Fnnciid  Juntt  Bilungu  wire  pubJishctl  at  Geneva  (2  vols.,  1611), 
to  which  is  prefixed  his  autobi(vMpliy.  written  about  159J  (hlw  c<|., 
edited  by  Abraham  Kuypcr».H«ja  icq.).  The  autobiography  had 
hssaPMbiihedat  Leiden  (imtjuidisnpriMed  in  the  litKtUaiu* 
Owimfaaa,  vsL  L.  aJoag  wiSha  lit  of  deaathor's  other  writings. 

(1)  FuifX  Jtmnn  (1589-1677),  son  of  the  above,  was  bom 
at  Heidelberg,  and  brav|ht  up  at  Lctden.  Kb  atteation  tna 
diverted  from  military  to  thenlegical  atudics  bgr  the  peace  «f 
i<09  between  Sjpaia  aad  the  HrtbwbiiMh.  la  idi7  he  becaoM 
pastor  at  HBhtenddwg,  bat  ia  idse  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  librarian  to  Thomas  nowan),  r.^rl  of  Arundel,  and 
tutor  to  his  son.  He  remained  in  England  thirty  years,  devoting 
hiniNilf  to  the  study  of  .■\nglo-S.i\on,  and  aiterwards  of  the 
cognate  uld  Teutonic  languages.  His  work,  intrinsically  valu- 
able, is  imfiortant  as  having  aroused  interest  in  a  frequently 
neglected  subject.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Holbnd;  Md  for 
two  years  lived  in  Friesland  in  order  to  study  the  old  iWlltrt. 
In  167s  he  returned  to  EngUnd,  aad  during  the  neat  year 
resided  in  Oxford;  in  1677  he  went  to  live  at  Wimfaor  wkb  bb 
nephev,  banc  Veariai^  hi  vboaa  baan  ka  tfiad  aa  the  19th  of 
.Vovember  1677.  Re  was  buffed  at  madier  ta  St  George's 

Chapel. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  student.  He  published  Df  piciura 
Vflerum  (16^^71  (in  English  by  the  author,  16.1S;  cnl.ir^iii!  jiul  im- 
proved cdilioo,  edited  by  J.  G.  Gracvius.  who  prefixed  a  Uic  of 
Jum;ui,  jriftk  a.cstabfae.of  wchiteci%  fakaK^^^e^juA^aj^ 


works, 


frameieam  farapkntin  tamtid  tantitorum  (Amsterdam,  l6SS)t 
AmnoUUiones  m  harmeniam  latinc^franticam  quattior  e^an^M' 
latum,  latine  a  Taliano  tonfeclam  (.■\milerdam,  i''5s);  Cafdmonit 
mi>nathi  paraphra^it  potlua  [mftrot  {.AmNtcrri.ini,  ifj^st  (■•'f 
criticism  under  CaEOMOK);  Quaiuar  D.N.I.C.  etcnftiiorum  vtnionts 
ptntntiauot  dsai^  gftkita  taUal  <f  —at*  leiwaics  (Oort,  a  vob., 
1665)  (the  Gothic  vcrrion  ia  tMs  book  Junius  tramcribcd  from  the 
Silvrr  Co«!e\  of  t'lfila<:  the  Anglo-Sason  veriion  b  from  an  edition 
|iy  Thom.n  .M.ir'.hall.  whose  notes  to  both  vcniona ate  given,  an. I  a 
f.othic  K'o-sary  by  Junitu);  riyntitlegirum  an^lifanum,  ediltd  by 
F.dward  Lye,  and  prctcdcd  by  a  life  of  Junius  and  George  Hicke»'» 
AnRlo-Saxon  gr.iniin.ir  ((Kford,  1743)  (its  results  refjuirc  careful 
verification  in  the  iiRht  of  mo-lern  research).  Mis  rich  colWtion 
of  ancient  .MSS.,  edited  and  annotated  by  him,  Junius  bequeathed 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Gracvius  gima  Jittef  Ihf.the  OMSt 
important  are  a  venJon  of  the  Ormulnm,  the  iuiIum  of  Ctedmon, 
and  9  volumes  containing  Cloisahum  v.  lin^uarum  seplrnlrionaJium. 

JUNK,  (i)  (Through  Port,  junco,  adaptcl  from  J.ivancsc 
djong,  or  M,-)l,i)an  •■.^Ijong,  ship),  the  i  in  '-  i  f  thr  riiti\c  scaling 
vessel,  common  to  the  far  eastern  seas,  and  especially  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  Javanese.  It  b  a  flat-b<Jttomed,  high-stemed 
vcsid  with  tquars  baws  and  masts  carrying  lug-saib,  oftca^i 
of  mattbig.  (t)  A  aaaticsl  term  for  small  pieces  of  ' 
rope  or  cable,  ait  ap  to  MriiaiMdew,  oaktan,  fcc,  bgwe  applied 
colloqutally  by  saitors  to  the  sah  beef  and  perit  tued  oa  beatd 

ship.  The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  hut  msy  be  connected 
with  "  junk  "  [L'dl.  j  11  Kill s),  a  reed,  or  rij:-h.  'I  liis  word  b  ROW 
obsolete  except  as  applic<l  to  a  form  of  :  Lir^\ ;al  .ippliartce,  used 
as  a  support  in  cases  of  fracture  where  immediate  setting  b 
impossible,  and  consisting  of  a  shaped  pillow  or  cushion  MvflMl 
with  straw  or  horsehair,  formerly  with  rushes  or  reeds. 

jiiawBU,  wit-itifi  (1840-1892),  German  explorer  of  Afn'ca, 
was  been  at  Moacewoa  the  <th  of  April  lajo.  He  studied  aiedi- 
dne  at  Doipatf  GOttlnieBt  BuSa  aad  Piagaei  bvt  dd  act 
ptactbe  for  bag.  After  a  series  of  short  jouiaejrt  to  Iceland, 
Tunis  and  Lower  Egypt,  he  remained  almost  rontinuoosly  in 
eastern  Equatori.il  .Africa  from  to  if^R6.  making  fitsi 

Khartum  and  afterwards  Lado  the  ba.sc  of  his  expeditions. 
Junker  was  a  leisurely  travillor  a:ii;  a  c.in  fiil  oli-.t  r\(  r,  his  .main 
object  was  to  study  the  peoples  with  whom  be  came  into  conlact, 
and  to  collect  specimens  of  plants  and  animab,  and  the  refldt 
of  his  investigations  in  these  paitiodan  b  given  in  Ms  iMM  it 
Afriktt  (3  vob.,  Vienna,  1889-1891),  •  work  of  hl|ji  OKiit  Jbl 
English  translatkm  by  A.  H.  Kaaaanaapahlisbed  In  iSoo-tSgt. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  aenktlirnBdmd  to  teofrapbical  I 
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«as  Mt  favnUplioB  of  tbc  I6le<:aaa»  ««MiiMd,  ivbcn  he  MC* 

ccssfully  combated  GeorgSchwrinforth'thydragnitlikiltbeorics 

and  established  the  idcnlity  of  the  WcIIe  and  Ubangi.  The  Mah- 
dist  ribing  prtverucd  his  return  to  Euro^ii-  tlirouph  the  S'.jil.in,  an 
he  had  planned  to  do,  in  1S84,  and  an  cxpodiiion,  filled  out  in 
18S5  by  bis  brother  in  Si  rctcrsburg,  failed  to  reach  him.  Junker 
then  determined  to  go  south.  Leaving  Wodclai  on  the  2nd  of 
January  18&6  he  travcUcd  by  way  of  Uganda  and  Tabora  and 
reached  Zanzibar  in  December  1886.  In  1S87  be  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    As  an  explorer 

{inker  ia  enlUled  to  Ugh  lank,  his  ethnographical  observations 
I  the  Nian*NiaiB  (Aaadefa)  country  being  especially  valuable. 
Re  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  13th  of  February  1S92. 

See  the  biojranhical  notice  by  E.  G.  Ravcnstrin  in  Procudinis  of 
Ikt  Royal  Ceofrupkicci  Socu:y  (189J),  pp.  185-187. 

JUNKET,  a  dish  of  rr,i!k  curdled  by  rennet,  served  with 
clotted  cream  .md  ila\ourrd  ^^ilh  nutmci;,  wl'.ith  is  particularly 
associated  in  England  with  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  The 
word  is  of  somewhat  obscure  history.  It  appears  to  come 
through  O.  Fr.  jmqiielle,  a  rush-basket,  from  Lat.  juntus,  rush. 
Ia  Nonma  ittdect  this  word  is  used  of  a  cream  cheese.  The 
conuMNiiy  aoocptcd  flfigla  i>  dot  it  Rfcn  to  the  mli-biskct  on 
wMch  such  cream  diceaea  or  mrda  iicie  served.  Jtmeai* 
appears  in  Rabelais,  and  is  cqiblned  Iqr  Cotgravc  as  "  spoon- 
mc.it,  rose-water  and  sugar.**  Nicholas  t7dall  (in  his  transktion 
o(  F.r.i^mus's  A  pi^pK'.licf^ms,  154.O  f]  ;  il.s  of  "  mari!K-p;iine?i  or 
wafers  with  other  like  juiikcric."  The  word  "  junket  "  is  also 
used  for  a  fcsiivily  or  picnic. 

JUNO,  the  chief  Roman  and  Latin  goddess,  and  the  special 
ohject  of  worship  by  women  at  all  the  critical  moments  of  life. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  certain,  bat  it  ia  usually  taken 
as  a  shortened  form  of  Jniw,  answering  to  /Mir,  from  a  root 
A'f,  chining.  Under  Greek  infltimrift  Juno  «as  aar^  identified 
with  the  Greek  Heim,  with  wfaoae  odt  lad  cfaaneteiistkB  the  baa 
much  in  common;  thus  the  Juno  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
In  Latin  literature  is  not  the  true  Roman  deity.  In  the  Atntid, 
for  example,  her  [KihVy  is  antagonistic  to  the  pl.ms  of  Jupiter 
for  the  conquc-sl  of  Laliuin  and  the  future  gre;ilni.ss  of  Rome; 
tliouRh  in  the  fourth  Edo^uc,  as  Lucina,  she  appe.in,  lo  her  proper 
role  as  assisting  at  childbirth.  It  was  unrjcr  Greek  influence 
again  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  noiher  of  Mars; 
the  true  Roman  liad  no  such  pcrMnal  interest  in  his  dettiea  aa  to 
Invent  family  fdttieas  for  them. 

That  Juno  WM  especially  a  deity  of  MBMBt  and  RfNMBts  in 
a  aenae  the  feoiak  principle  of  life,  is  nCB  in  tkelnct  tut  aa  every 
man  had  his  icnius,  so  every  woman  hod  her  Juno;  and  the 
go<ldcss  herself  may  have  been  a  development  of  this  conception. 
1  he  various  forms  <rf  hcr  cull  all  hhuw  Iiir  in  cIujC  Connexion 
\iilh  women  As  Juno  Lucina  she  was  invoked  in  childbirth, 
and  on  the  isl  of  4Nf.Trch,  the  old  Roman  New  Year  s  day,  the 
matrons  met  and  made  ofTcrings  ai  hcr  temple  in  a  grove  on 
the  Esquiline;  hCBCe  the  day  was  known  as  the  ilatronalia.  As 
Ctpmina  she  was  eq)ccially  wonhipped  by  female  slaves  on 
the  7tli  «f  July  (ATmmc  Ca#ratfiMr);  aa  SMpila  she  waa  invoked 
nK  WKt  Ijtinni  m  tlx  Mwioiv  oC  vqomb  in  iHrff  pttili^  nod 
later  as  the  savkwr  of  the  state;  and  under  n  miiflibv  of  other 
titles,  Ciniia,  Unxia,  Pronuha,  &c.,  we  find  her  uUlg a  leading 
part  in  the  ritu.-U  of  marriage,  llcr  real  or  supposed  Connexion 
with  the  moon  is  explained  by  the  alleged  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  lives  of  women;  thus  she  became  the  dcily  of  the  Kalends, 
or  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  the  rcgina  sacrorum  offered  a  lamb 
to  her  in  the  ngia,  and  hcr  husband  the  rex  made  known  to  the 
pe  'plc  the  day  on  which  the  Nones  would  falL  Hhis  she  is 
brought  into  dose  lelatim  with  Janust  who  also  ms  wonbipped 
•a  this  Kalends  by  the  ncr  utrmim^  and  H  nuiy  be  that  fai  the 
eldest  Roman  religion  these  two  were  more  closely  connected 
than  Juno  and  Jupiter.  But  in  historical  times  she  was  asso- 
ci.iti  d  with  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  on  ihe  Capilolii;e  hill  as 
Juiio  Kegina  the  queen  of  all  Junoncs  or  (;ueen  of  heaven,  as 
Jupiter  there  was  Opinnm  SUnimus  (s<e  Ju-iTi  k),  add  under 
the  same  Uilc  she  wa*  enticed  from  Vcii  after  its  capture  in 
39s  BA.  and  ssuled  ion  temple  OB  tboAvsatios.  Tfaiscialtad 
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above  an  etber  feaisle  dcitks,  Ae  IMS  picpand  isr  tbst  Idsnii* 

ficaiion  with  Hera  which  was  alluded  to  abovn.  Tbat  she  was  ia 

some  sense  a  deity  of  light  seems  certain;  as  Ludna,  «.f.,  sho 

■iiUi.duecd  new-born  infants  "  in  luminis  oras." 

fk-*  Roscher's  article  "  Juno  "  in  his  Lrxirnn  nf  \fytho1offy.  arKi 
his  earlier  treatise  on  Juno  and  Hera  ,  \Vi5«o»a,  Rr-Uttnn  undKulltti 
dtT  Romrr,  IJ3  foil.;  alK>  a  fresh  di»cu»»ion  by  Wjlier  Otto  in 
Phkhfai  for  H>f  5  (p.  t6i  foU.).  (\V.  W.  F.*) 

JUNOT,  ANDOCHB,  DuKZ  or  AaaAxm  (1771-1813),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Bussy-Ie-Grand  (C6te  d'Or),  on  the  sjid 
of  October  S771.  BeiieailosclmlntChatiOan,aad«asknowR 
among  his  eontsdes  as  n  bitastacinf  bat  lovable  cnature^  with  * 

pugnadoua  disposition.   He  was  studying  law  in  Paris  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  joined  a  volunteer  battalion. 
He  di -lingulih'.d  himself  by  his  valour  in  the  first  year  of  the 
RcTOluiiunary  wars,  and  came  under  the  spec'al  notice  of 
N'a|>ole-Ju  lio.'iaparlc  duritiR  the  iic^c  of  Toulon,  ■vhilc  vr\ing 
OS  bis  secretary.    It  is  related  thai  as  he  was  taking  down  a 
de^tch,  a  shell  burst  hard  by  and  covered  the  paper  with  sand, 
whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  Bien!  nous  n'aviona  paa  de  sahla 
pour  s^her  I'encrc  I  en  'voici  I  "    He  remJanl  thn  fshlifad 
oonvanion  of  his  chief  during  the  latter's  terapeiaty  disiwfr, 
sad  went  whh  Un  to  Itsly  ss  stde^e-camp.  He  distftigiibbed 
himself  so  much  at  the  battle  of  Millcsiroo  that  he  was  selected 
to  carry  back  the  captured  colours  to  Pans;  returning  to  Italy 
he  went  through  the  campaign  with  honour,  bui  was  biily 
woundc<l  in  the  head  at  lx>nato.    Many  rash  incidents  in  his 
career  may  be  traced  to  this  wound,  from  which  he  never  com- 
pletely recovered.   During  the  expedition  to  Egypt  he  became 
a  general  of  brigade.   His  devotion  to  Bonaparte  involved  him 
in  a  dud  with  General  Lanussc,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded. 
Hebsd  to  be  left  in  Egypt  to  recover,  and  in  tTMSfng  to  France 
waa  csptund  by  Eogliih  cniseis.  On  his  ntnm  to  Raacc  be 
was  ande  comasodaot  of  Fails,  and  sAcrwards  pRNBotad 
general  of  divishin.  It  van  al  this  time  tliat  he  married  Laiare 
Pennon  (see  JONOT,  Laors).  He  next  served  at  Arras  in  com- 
mand of  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  mode  some  alterations  in  the  equipment  of  the 
Uoups  which  received  the  praise  of  the  emperor.    It  was, 
liowcvcr,  a  bitter  mortification  that  he  was  not  appoinlcd  a 
marshal  of  France  when  he  recdved  the  ^rand  cross  of  Um 
legion  of  honour.   He  was  mode  cotond-aeaenl  of  hionnift 
instead  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  iSt  entiy  into  iriMl 
city  Kseabled  a       progress.  Bathowassowstlsss  nod<Bb> 
satisfied  In  the  Putngaeae  capital  that  he  set  oat,  withdnt  leai««, 
for  the  army  of  Napoleon,  with  which  be  took  port  in  the  battle 
of  Auslerlitz,  behaving  with  his  usual  courage  and  zeal.  But 
he  soon  ga\e  Irc-sh  olTcnce.    Al"Jiou|,'!i  his  caily  devotion  wa.* 
never  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  his  uncertain  lemiK-r  ajid  w  ant  <jf 
seU-conttoI  made  il  dangerous  to  employ  him  at  court  or  hcjul- 
quartcrs,  and  be  was  sent  to  Porroa  to  put  down  on  insurrectioa 
ud  to  bte  out  of  the  way.  In  1806  be  was  recalled  and  become 
govcmor  of  Paris.  Uia  extravagance  and  prodigality  f^rrkiinl 
the  govenunent,  and  some  runwurs  of  aa  iatilpw  wnh  •  l>4y 
of  the  iovetial  family^  is  said  FsidiDe  Boospaite— made  U 
denrable  again  to  send  him  away.  He  was  therefoie  appointed 
to  lead  an  invading  force  into  Portugal.    For  the  f-rst  time 
Junot  had  a  great  task  to  perform,  and  only  his  own  resources  to 
f.iU  b.ick  upon  for  its  achievement.    Early  in  November  i?-;; 
he  set  out  from  Salamanca,  crossed  the  n>ountains  of  Bcint, 
rallied  his  wearied  forces  at  Abrautcs,  and,  with  1500  men, 
dashed  upon  Lisbon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  sdxe  the  Portu^iaene 
fleet,  which  had.  however,  just  sailed  away  with  the  vefeM  mni, 
court  to  BrsaiL    The  whole  moveneat  only  took  a  aooaob; 
it  waaundottbtcdiy  bold  and  well<aQdttCtcd,  aad  Junot  was 
made  duke  of  Abrantcs  and  invested  with  the  govcmor^ip 
of  Portugal.   But  administration  was  his  weak  point.    11c  vros 
not  a  civil  governor,  but  a  sabreur,  brave,  truculent,  anti 
dissipated  and  rapacious,  though  in  the  last  respect  he  was  (at 
from  bciitg  the  worst  offender  amongst  the  French  generals  in 
Spain.  His  hold  on  Portufol  was  never  supported  by  a.  really 
adequate  lMce,  aod  Us  ovo  coodnct*  which  lessoiblad  tbat  <f 
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m  cistern  tnaamA,  4U  uadJag  to  consolidate  his 
After  wmiiliy  oamtewd  Ite  at  Viamm.  (m 
Wa«)  he  mt  ebliiad  to  caadirfe  tia  w^mkHii  of 

Cintra,  uxl  to  witbdnw  from  Portogal  with  all  hia  (orcts. 
Napoleon  was  fuxkno,  but,  as  be  said,  was  spared  the  neonsity 
of  sending  his  old  friend  before  a  court  martial  by  the  fact  that 
the  English  put  their  own  generals  on  their  trial.  Junot  was 
sent  baclt  to  Spain,  v.  lure,  in  iSio-:Sit,  acting  under  Masscna, 
he  was  once  more  seriously  wounded.  His  last  campa%a  was 
iMde  in  Russia,  and  he  received  Bore  than  a  just  riwe  «f 
diacredit  for  it.  Mapobim  not  lypaialad  Um 
Illyrta.  But  Jnnot'Sl  nind  ted  becMM  ' 
Viiglit  «f  hit  thftiiMi^  Md  « tte  sgA  4  Mf  iSts,  «t 
MMMnd,  te  tlntnr  UMdr  1^  •  whdair  fa  t  tt  «f  kaniity. 

JUNOT.  LAURB.  DucHESS  or  Abkantcs  (rySj-iSj^),  wife  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mine.  Pennon,  to  whom  during  her  widowhood  the  young 
Bonaparte  made  an  offer  of  marriage — such  at  least  is  the  version 
presented  by  the  daughti  r  in  her  celebrated  ifemmrs.  The 
Permon  faaiily,  after  various  vicissitudes,  settled  at  Fans,  and 
Bonaparte  certainly  frequented  their  house  a  foad  deal  after 
dw  doVBlaU  of  the  Jacobin  party  in  Tfaennidor  if^  MUb. 
WtKKtm  «u  muried  to  Juaot  «uly  in  the  mmJite,  nd  at 

MUnd  Mftdlf  iMo  att  tht  giUeliei  «f  Bnli^ 
mtad  fv  Ihv  bcMtjTi  iHr  caMtic  v4t,  and  kv 
The  first  consul  nicknamed  her  petite  peiie,  but  treated  her  and 
Junot  with  the  utmost  generosity,  a  fact  which  did  not  restrain 
hf  r  sarcasms  and  slanders  in  her  portrayal  of.  him  in  her  iltmnrs. 
During  Junol's  dijilomatic  rriission  to  Lisbon,  his  wife  displayed 
lit  r  pr'H!ip.!lil y  so  tliat  on  his  return  to  r.iris  in  i.Sc6  he  was 
burdened  with  debts,  which  his  own  intrigues  did  sol  leSKiu 
She  jgined  him  again  at  Lisbon  after  he  had  catered  that  dtjr 
as  conqueror  at  the  doNOl  1807;  but  even  tlie 
at  Lisbon  did  aat  aatisfy  her  demMMlv  liie 
|Wt  «f  tha  ffnuiniBlir  Was.  Oa 
fcphaaadthaaaywhyb 
aad  by  receiving  guests  whom  he  disliked.  The  mental  malady 
•f  Jonot  thereafter  threatened  her  with  ruin;  this  perhaps 
explains  why  she  took  some  part  in  the  intrigues  for  bringing 
back  the  Bourbons  in  1S14.  She  did  not  side  with  Najxdcon 
during  thr  Jiun  Irrd  Da>-s.  After  1815  she  spent  most  of  her 
:  at  Rome  amidst  artistic  society,  which  she  enlivened  with 
aprightly  converse.  She  also  compiled  her  spirited  but 
ipiliiul  Mm$iru  which  wen  publitbad  at  Pariau 
slt|t-<s8|«iat8««hnMa.  Maqyadtth—Miarfaca  lipaawd. 

Of  bar  odwr  books  the  most  noteworthy  are  JTistoim  eoHlmpo- 
raumt  ^  vehk,  iSis);  Seim$s  d»  la  tit  espamuU  (a  vols..  1836): 
IJistair*  its  MMIH  M  Pari$U  VSISh  iVST-llst):  Stmrenhs  d  une 
amhastade  et  d'm  «MaP  MS  gf/NP"  ^  «>  Pamgi.  d*  180S  d  iSti 
(3  vols..  1837).  U-llL.  R.) 

JUNTA  (from  junlar,  to  join),  a  Spanish  word  meaning 
(1)  any  meeting  for  a  common  purpose;  (j)  a  committee;  (j)  an 
administrative  cuuncil  or  board.  The  original  meaning  h 
now  rather  lost  in  the  two  derivative  iignificatiuns.  The 
Spaaiards  have  even  begun  to  make  use  of  the  barbarism 
flMfn*  corrupted  from  the  English  "  meeting."  The  word;unM 
haa  ahiajpt  beta  and  stai  la  oaed  la  the  ethar  aeoaca.  Sooie 
afthehoaidity  wfaiich  the  Spaalih  admhritt  ratten  waa  coadactcd 
under  the  Hamburg  and  the  cariier  Bottrbon  kings  were  styled 
juntas.  The  superior  governing  body  of  the  Irtquisition  was  the 
jun:a  supreme.  The  provincial  committees  formed  to  organize 
r<  ji'stancc  to  Napoltoa's  invasion  in  1808  were  so  called,  and  so 
w.-is  the  general  lommittcc  chosen  from  among  them  to  represent 
the  nation.  In  the  War  of  Independence  (i$oS-i8i4),andinaU 
aubaequent  dvQ  wars  or  revolutionary  diit  .irl  inces  in  Spain  or 
Spaai^  America,  the  local  executive  bodies,  elected,  or  in  aome 
casea  lelf-cfaaicn,  to  apiwint  officers,  raise  money  and  aoldiem, 
iaok  after  tha  woudM^  aad  'fhthpriB  the  foactlOBa  tt  as 
adnlaiatiftlbe,  faava  baeo  l»e«naa|Bataa. 

The  Ibna  **  Jfunto,"  a  corruption  due  to  other.Spanlsh  words 
ending  in  cime  into  use  in  English  ia  the  ijlh  centtny,  often 
la  a  disparaging  aani^  at  a  party  aaltad  for  a  pamicilypw^ 
x,v  10 


a  faetiaB  or  cabal;  it  «m  [ 

L,  to  tha  Itaaip  ander  Qaiiaall.  aad  to  tha  tw^ag 
af  tha  great  Whig  hoaata  who  eootroBed  the  govern- 
ment  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne. 

JOPITER,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Roman  slate.  The  great  and 
constantly  growing  influence  exerted  from  a  vi-ry  early  ptti<jd 
on  Rome  by  the  superior  civilization  of  Greece  not  only  caused 
a  modiljcaiion  of  the  Roman  god  on  the  analogy  of  Zeus,  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Graeka.  but  led  the  Latin  writers  to  identify 
the  one  with  the  othcTf  mm  la  attribute  to  Jupiter  myths  and 


fMnniM^  Gnelt  aad  aevir  bckafed  to 
M.  Thn  Jmllar  if  arliail  amnimi  aai  i 
er  at  Lada  ttentere  tna  iBOie  thaa  half 


thaiaal  _ 

Greelb  TMi  MeatWeattan  was  faclKtated  by  the  cowimunity  of 

characterwhich  really  be  lo  need  t'->  j'lpitiT  :in<l  '/.cu^  is  the  Roman 
and  Greek  developments  of  a  common  original  conception  of 
the  god  of  the  light  and  the  heaven. 

That  this  was  the  original  idea  of  JujMtcr,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  among  all  Italian  peoples,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  earliest 
form  of  his  name  was  Diovis  paler,  or  Dsnpiter,  and  his  special 
priest  was  the  flamen  dialis;  aU  these  words  point  to  a  root  in, 
shining,  aad  tha  laanwina  aithdti^  d^,  ia  obvious  (d.  Jdno). 
Qne  of  Ui  M«  ioclat  ipllfcMB  hi  Immut,  tha  Ught-bringer; 
■Ml  lalarilli  lalu  hai  laaai  nrwritheaunetdca  fa  such  phrases  as 
Mli^wdar  the  open  dty.  All  day*  of  die  foil  sMon  ((iwi) 
were  sacred  to  him;  all  emanations  from  the  sky  were  due  to  him 
and  in  tlic  oldest  form  of  religious  thought  were  probably 
believed  to  bo  manifestations  of  the  god  himself.  As  Jupiter 
EiUius  he  was  propitiated,  with  a  peculiar  ritual,  to  send  rain  in 
time  of  drought ;  as  Jupiter  Ful^ur  he  had  an  altar  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  all  places  struck  by  lightning  were  made  his  pro- 
poity  and  giurded  from  the  profane  by  a  circular  wall.  Tha 
vintage,  which  needs  especially  the  li^t  aod  heat  of  the  1 
was  under  his  particniar  caie,  and  fa  the  fcatfvab  < 
with  It  (KAmNo  mkm^  mi  MtOriiidla,  he  im  tha  del^ 
tovahed,aDdUaltaaMathaprtMtaaipleyed.  ThiouilioMltaQr 
we  find  him  worshipped  on  the  summits  of  hitls,  where  nothing 
intervened  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  where  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sky  ci  uld  iMjcnivinimtly  observed.  Thus  on  the 
Alban  hill  south  of  Rome  wus  an  ..ncieni  s^-ai  of  his  worship  as 
Jupiter  iMtiaris,  whii  h  w::s  the  CLP.trr  u{  the  li-::f:uc  of  lliirly 
Latin  cities  of  which  Rome  was  origir.  illy  .m  oril:n,iry  nun.bcr. 
At  Rome  itself  it  is  on  the  Capitolinc  hill  ;  h.ii  we  fHii]  liii  oldest 
temple,  described  by  I>ivy  (i*  10);  here  we  have  a  tradition  of 
his  samd  tree,  ih»  oaki  Bpauiinn  to  the  worship  both  of  Zeoi 
and  Jupitar,  aad  haat  too  «aa  hapt  the  aflo;,  pcihapa  « 
cdt,  btfrfcd  to  ha«a  baas  a  damdailMK,  wUdk  ana  aaad 
symbolically  by  the  fetialet  when  ofKdally  dedartag  war  aad 
making  treaties  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  atata.  Hcnoa  tha 
curious  form  of  oath,  Jovem  lajUmjmmtt  aaad  both  fa  pddit 

and  private  life  at  Rome. 

In  this  oldest  Jupiter  of  the  Lniins  and  R  :imans,  the  gad  fll 
the  light  and  the  heaven,  and  the  god  invoked  in  taking  the  moat 
solemn  oaths,  we  may  undoubtedly  see  not  only  the  great 
protecting  daity  of  the  race,  but  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 
whose  wanld|>  embodies  a  distinct  moral  conception.  He  is 
specially  CBBeetaadwithoathi>titaticaand  ieagaca*  aad  it  waab 
the  prcseaea  of  hit  pttat  Aat  the  awat  aadeat  aad  aacnd  fern 
of  marriage,  cn^arreaHo,  took  place.  The  leaaer  ddties,  Dios 
Fidius  and  Fides,  were  probably  originally  identical  with  him, 
and  only  gained  a  separate  exist  rnrr  in  l  uurx'  of  time  by  a  process 
familiar  to  students  of  ancient  rcligiori.  This  (onnexion  with 
the  c(ir  f  ience,  with  the  sense  of  oblipntion  ari'l  right  dealing, 
was  never  quite  lost  throughout  Roman  history.  In  X  iigil's 
great  poem,  though  Jupiter  is  in  many  ways  as  much  Greek  as 
Roman,  he  is  still  the  great  protecting  ddty  who  keeps  the  hero  in 
the  path  of  duty  (fietcs)  towards  gods.  State  and  family. 

Bat  tUa  ttsgeet  of  Jupiter  gataed  a  aew  (droa  aad  aionfac  at 
the  dose  of  the  monarchy  srith  OelraBdtagof  the  Ihonua  tcmpb 
on  the  Capitol,  of  which  the  fouadathma  are  atfll  to  be  seat. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  OtHmm  Maxiwnu,  Ia  the  best 
aad  fltaatcit  of  il  lha  Jupilan,  aad  wlA  Hai  «cia  aisociated 
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Juno  and  Minerva,  in  a  fuUoa  wbidi  dcariy  indtcates  a 
Gracco-Etruscan  origin;  for  the  combination  of  tiircc  deities 
in  one  temple  wa»  foreign  tn  the  ancient  Roman  religion,  while 
it  is  found  both  in  Greece  ami  Ltruria.  This  temple  was  built 
on  a  seals  of  maRiiificence  quite  unknown  to  primitive  Rome, 
and  wu  beyond  doubt  the  work  of  Etruscan  architects  employed, 
we  may  presume,  by  the  Tarquinii.  Its  three  ctUae  contained 
the  sutues  of  the  three  deilies,  with  Jupiter  in  the  middle 
holding  hit  thunderbolt.  Hancdorwmrd  it  was  the  centre  of 
tb*  idigjbiw  life  of  the  «Utc^  ud  qrmteliied  iu  onHjr  aod 
■trength.  Iu<MiartionfalivalfeOaot]ie  ijihofSepteitiber, 
on  which  day  the  consuls  originally  succeeded  to  office;  accom- 
panied by  the  senate  and  other  magistrates  and  priests,  and  in 
fulfilment  of  a.  \ow  mack  by  their  prcdcct!»sors,  they  offered 
to  the  great  god  a  white  heifer,  his  favourite  sacrifice,  and 
titer  rendering  thanks  for  the  prcscrvaii'<n  of  thr  .state  during 
the  past  year,  made  the  same  vow  as  tltat  by  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  bound.  Then  followed  the  tpulum  Jovis  or 
tcast  of  Jupiter,  in  which  the  three  deities  seem  to  have  been 
visibly  present  in  the  fem  of  ibdr  atatiies,  Jupiter  having  a 
conch  and  each  foddm  «  «Bt|  and  aliirad  the  ned  «ith  Moate 
and  rasgtstiatea.  la  ktcr  timci  Ihit  day  bccaaie  the  ecatial 
point  of  the  great  Roman  games  (/wti  Remani),  originally 
games  vowed  in  honour  of  the  god  if  he  brought  a  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  When  a  victorioas  army  returned  home, 
it  was  to  this  temple  that  the  triumphal  procession  passed, 
and  the  triumph  of  which  we  hear  so  uiicn  iu  Roman  history  may 
be  taken  as  a  religious  ceremonial  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The 
]  was  dressed  and  painted  lo  resemble  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
I,  aad  was  diawn  on  a  gilded  chariot  by  four  white  horses 
thPBOgh  the  Porta  THitmphalia  to  the  Capitol,  where  be  ofiered 
a  aolenm  ncdiea  to  the  fod,  aad  hid  OB  hb  haav  the  vkioi'a 
hufdi  (*ee  Tuuiifb). 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Republic  the  great  god  of  the 
Capitol  in  his  temple  looking  down  on  the  Forum  continued 
lo  overshadow  all  other  worships  as  the  one  in  which  the  whole 
stale  ivas  concerned,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  rather  than 
any  oi>e  gens  or  family.  Under  Augustus  and  the  new  monarchy 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  CapitoUne  worship  suflcred  lo  some 
extent  an  eclipse  (J.  B.  Carter,  The  Rdition  of  Numa,  p.  160 seq.) ; 
and  it  is  true  that  aa  H  via  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  identify 
the  sute  with  the  hMacMt  of  hIiOWB  funily,  he  did  what  was 
fcaelble  to  dina  the  attentiM  of  the  people  to  the  mnhips 
hi  which  he  and  Us  famfly  were  specially  eoneened:  thus  his 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the 
Forum  Auf;usti,  took  over  a  few  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  ctilt 
on  the  Capitol.  But  Augustus  was  far  too  shrewd  to  atK  mpt 
lo  oust  Jupittr  0[iiimu3  .Maximus  fromhiiparatnou.it  fmsiiiori; 
and  be  became  tl-.e  prottLting  diity  of  t!ic  rcium;-.);  cu'.|KTor  as 
representing  the  stale,  as  he  had  been  ihe  protecting  deity  of 
the  free  republic.  His  worship  spread  over  the  whole  empire; 
It  is  probable  that  every  city  had  its  temple  to  the  three  deities 
•f  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  the  fKt  that  the  Honaoa  chose  the 
aanc  of  Jupiter  in  almost  every  case,  by  which  to  indicate  the 
chief  ddty  of  the  subject  peoples,  proves  that  they  ooBtinned 
to  regard  him,  so  long  as  his  worship  existed  at  all,  at  the  fod 
whom  they  themselves  looked  upon  as  greatest. 
See  Zatrs,  Roman  Religion.   ExcoUent  accounts  of  Jupiter  may 

^  t  J   :_    i>  1  •-    it...L,l — ^..J    r —  -_j   :^  WiiiOW*  » 


be  found  in  Kotchcr't  Myikclepiol  Ladt«n,  and  in  Wii 
MuiMMirfXiiilMdvAaaiMr  (p.  looMo.).  _ 
•  CW.M.RA.J  W.W. 

JUPITER,  in  aslrononiy,  the  largest  planet  of  the  solarsystcm; 
liis  size  is  so  great  thai  it  exceeds  ihc  collective  mass  of  all  the 
Others  in  the  proportion  of  f  to  a.  He  travels  in  his  orbit  at  a 
OMsaa  diataoce  frooi  the aan  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  s-a  times. 
Of  4l||^ooe/Been0c8.  The  eccentricity  oltbia  orbit  is  oootider^ 
■hie,  aOMlttting  to  0  048, 10  that  his  maxhsiMl  and  minimum 
<firtatteee  are  504,000,000  aod  462,000,000  mUei  respectively. 
When  in  oppo-.itir>n  and  at  his  mean  distance,  he  is  situated 
300,000,000  miles  from  the  c.^rih.  His  orbit  is  inclined  about 
I  18'  40'  to  the  ecliptic.  His  sidereal  revolution  is  completed 
4M>'&&s  days  or  11  years  414-9  days,  and  hia  aynodical 


period,  or  the  mean  interval  tepaiating  liis  returns  to  oppotftion, 

amounts  to  jgS'87  days.  His  real  polar  and  equatorial  diameters 
measure  84,570  and  i?o,i<>o  miles  respectively,  sd  that  the  mean  is 
87.JS0  miles.  His  apparent  diameter  (equatorial)  as  seen  from 
the  earth  varies  from  about  31',  when  in  conjunction  w^ith  the 
sun,  to  so'  in  opposition  lo  that  luminary.  The  obtatcness,  or 
compression,  of  his  globe  amoonts  to  about  A;  bis  volume 
exceeds  that  of  the  earth  1390  timea,  while  hia  uMMiaalMMt  joo 
timea  gnaliK.  These  values  are  believed  to  be  M 1 
etcrainatiQaa  aHov,  but  time  ait  1 
yafiDoaohaerma  and  abanhite  eiactneia  cagnot 
be  obtained. 

The  discovery  of  telescopic  construction  early  in  the  17th 
century  and  the  practical  use  of  the  trlrscope  by  Galileo  and  others 
greatly  enriched  our  knowledge  of  Jujutcr  and  his  system.  Four 
of  the  satellites  were  detected  in  1610,  but  the  dark  bands  or 
belts  on  the  globe  of  the  planet  do  not  appear  lo  have  been 
noticed  tintil  twenty  years  later.  Though  Galileo  first  sighted 
the  aatcltitca  and  perMvcringiy  atudied  the  Jovian  Ofb^  be  failed 
todiitintalihlhohcita,andwehavo  tocondudedthKlhat  tktM 
faatniea  wcwi  imiiiiwlly  faint  at  the  period  cf  Ma  ahMreatioae, 
or  that  Ua  teteacopea  were  Inauiidcnt ly  powerful  to  render  them 
visible.  The  belts  were  first  recognized  by  Nicolas  Zucchi  and 
Daniel  Bart oli  on  ihe  1 7th  of  ^f  ay  1 6 JO.  They  were  seen  also  by 
Francesco  Fontana  in  the  same  and  immediately  succcoiling  years, 
and  by  other  observers  of  about  the  same  pcriocl,  including  Zuppi, 
Giovanni  Battlsta  Kiccioli  and  Francesco  Maria  Crimaldt. 
Improvements  in  telescopes  were  quickly  introduced,  and  be- 
tween 1655  and  1666  C.  Iluygens,  R.  Ifooke  and  J.  D.  Cassini 
made  more  effective  obacrvationa.  Hooke  dJacovcnd  a  laige 
dark  apot  hi  tho  pluaM^  aoothera  hemhpheea  flft  t«tb  ef 
May  1664,  and  fionidda  object  Cassini  determined  the  ■Btatin 
period,  in  1665  and  later  years,  as  g  hours  56  mimiML 
The  belts,  spots  and  irregular  markirius  on  Jupiter! 
been  assiduously  studied  during  nearly  three  centurica. 
markings  arc  extremely  variable  in  their  tones,  tints  and  relative 
velocities,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  atmo- 
spheric formations  floating  above  the  surf.ue  of  the  planet  in  a 
scries  of  different  currents.  Certain  of  the  markings  appear  to 
be  fairly  durable,  though  their  rates  of  motion  exhibit  consider* 
able  anomaKfa  and  prove  tlnit  tJiey  muat  be  <|utU  dctaclicd  from 
the  actoal  ^ihcic  of  J^vdter.  At ' 
of  the  rotation  period 
Obitntr. 
J.D. 


made  as  follows: — 


DaU. 
1671 

1708 

1781 
1788 
183s 


p.  Mar  

Sylvabelle 

H.  Schroter 


tH.Madler 


Pltict  p/  spot, 
I  jt.  16'  S. 
Equator. 
&  tropical 


Ut.  u*  N. 

Ut.  ao*  S. 


Pniod. 
9  h.  55  m.  50  a. 
9  fc.  50  m. 
9  h.  55  m.  48  a. 
9  h.  56  m. 
9  h.  55  m:  33-6  t. 
9  h.  55  m.  17-6  t. 
9  b.  35  m.  36-s  ■• 
f  h.ssa>>t-3a> 
A  great  number  of  Jovian  featnrca  have  been  traced  tn  mm 
recent  years  and  their  rotation  periods  ascertained.  Accordirtg 
to  the  researches  of  Stan!'  v  W  MIiams  the  rates  of  motion  for 
different  latitudes  of  the  planci  arc  approximately  as  undcr^— 
Latitude.  RUaUm  BwfML 

+Rs' 10    9  b.  SSni' 37-5  »■ 

^^s■to+:4*   9h.  $*}  m.  to  9  h  5' I  i-i 

+  .^4*  to  +  jo'   0  h.  48  m.  to  9  h.  49I  m. 

-f  .'o'to+io*   9  h.  55  m.  33  9  ». 

+  «o*to— la*   9h.  50  m.  »o«. 

-12*  to -18*   9h.SSn1.40s. 

-i8*to-37*   9h.  5Sm.  l8-ta 

-37*  to  -55*   9  h.  55  m.  5  «. 

W.  F.  Denning  gives  the  following  relative  periods  for  the  yeas 

1898  to  1905:— 

loitfMb;  FaMun  Ptrioi. 

N.N.  temperate   9  h.  SS  m-  41  -S  •• 

N.  temperate    ......  9  h.  5s  m  53-8  ». 

N.  tropical   9  h.  .s"!  m.  30  «. 

Equatorial   9  h.  50  m.  37 

S.  temperate      .    .    .    .    ,  9  h.  55  m.  19-5  a* 

tem|)cnte   9  b.     n.  7  a. 
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lllibovs  m  Ika  mean  periods  derived  (rom  a  large  number 
of  nurkings.  The  bay  or  hollow  in 
the  (reat  lOttUMni  equatorial  belt 
nait^  «f  the  sed  spot  has  perhaiM  beea 
observed  far  a  longer  period  tMa  any 
other  feature  oa  Japftcr  except  the  red 
spot  itself.  H.  Sdiwabe  saw  the 
hollow  in  the  belt  on  the  5th  of 
September  183 1  and  on  many  subse- 
quent dates.  The  rotation  period  of 
this  object  during  the  seventy  years 
PjB.1.— Inverted  di»k  to  the  5lh  of  Sqrtember  1901  was 

iMmit"'cmicuu'  ^  9  !«•  55     3«  6'.8>3  rotations. 

Hdr  rates  of  ratation.  ««"  Pen«»  ^ 

9  h.  55  m.  40  a,  bat  it  hna  Airtnafed 
hatncn 9  h.  55  m.  j8 s.  and  9  h.  55  m.  49  a.  TheaaotioBof 

the  various  f  ea  t  ures  is  not  therefore  dependent  u pon  t  h ei  r  latitude, 
though  at  the  equator  the  rate  seems  swifter  as  a  rule  than  in 
other  zones.  But  exceptions  occur,  for  in  1S80  some  spots 
appeared  in  about  J3'*  N.  which  rot.ited  in  9  h.  4S  m.  though  in 
the  region  irnmciliatcly  N.  of  this  the  spot  motion  is  ordinarily 
the  slowest  of  aii  and  averages  9  h.  55  m.  53-8  s.  (from  twenty 
imnntnstioBs).  Thoe  differences  of  speed  remind  us  of  the 
muHftU  aad  ttetr  pnper  motions.  The  aohr  envelope,  how- 
flvcTt  wean  to  ahow  •  pnlty  rcsular  letardatiBn  towards  the 
palaa»  far  according  to  Gtustav  gg>Om^  fanraliV  wlifla  the  equa- 
toM  poiodis  3$  d.  a  h.  15  m.  the  latflada4rlT.  and  S.  give 
apciiodof  iS  d.  iq  h.  o  m. 

The  Jovian  currents  tlow  in  a  tl'.ic  cast  and  west  direction  as 
though  mainly  inllucnccd  by  the  swift  rotatory  movement  of 
the  globe,  and  exhibit  little  sign  of  deviation  cither  to  N.  or  S. 
These  currents  do  not  blend  and  pass  gradually  into  each  other, 
but  seem  to  be  definitely  bounded  and  controlled  by  separate 
phenomena  well  capable  of  preserving  tbcir  individuality. 
Oocaaioaally,  U  k  tiue^  there  hava  beca  •lanting  belts  on  Jupiter 
(a  piaadBcat  eiaaiife  oecnntf  ia  tha  ning  fli  sMi),  aa  thotigh 
the  materials  were  evdved  tdth  MM  mm  to  •  pobr  direction , 
but  these  obUque  forraatiom  have  QBOaDy  ipiead  out  bi  longitude 
an-i  ultimauly  formed  bands  p.irallel  with  the  equator.  The  longi- 
tudiiuil  currents  do  not  indivi.Ju.illy  present  us  with  an  equable 
rate  of  motion.   In  fact  they  display  some  curious  irrrgul.irities, 
the  spots  carried  along  in  them  apparently  oscillating  to  and  fro 
without  any  reference  to  fixed  i)triods  or  cyclical  variaiiuns. 
Thus  the  equatorial  current  in  1880  moved  at  the  rate  of  Qh.  som. 
6  s.  whereas  IB  ifOS  it  was  9  b.  50  m.  33  s.  The  red  spot  in  the 
S.  tropical  aone  fave  9  h. «  n.  34  s>  in  1279-iMo^  whereas  during 
1900-190S  it  hat  vaikda  UtkOQ  either  ibb  «f9b.ssBL40-6s. 
Clearly  therefore  no  fixed  period  of  roUtioBCaa  MiMiedfar  any 
spot  since  it  is  subject  to  drifts  E.  or  W.  and  these  drifts 
admetimes  come  into  operation  suddenly,  and  may  be  cither 
tcmtiorary  or  durable.  Between  1S78  and  1900  the  red  spot  in 
tbc  planet^  &  bHBlipbm  iboMd  •  cootlaMOiia  wtaidatioB  of 
aftetd. 

It  mot  be  itawBbmd  diat  to  ipcaking  of  the  rotation  of 
these  mailttnp,  we  are  dnply  alluding  to  the  irregularities  in 
the  vaporous  envalopa  of  Jupiter.  The  lotatioa  of  the  planet 
itactr  is  another  matter  end  iu  value  is  aot  yet  taactly  kaown, 
though  it  b  probably  little  different  fnm  that  Of  tbe  markings, 
and  especially  from  those  of  the  most  durable  character,  which 
indicate  a  period  of  about  9  h.  56  m.  We  never  discern  the 
actual  Lindscapcof  JvpiteroraBiyof  thstodMdaalfanMnally 

diversifying  it. 

Possibly  the  red  spot  which  became  so  striking  an  object  in 
1878,  and  which  still  remains  faintly  visible  on  the  planet,  is  the 
aaine  feature  as  that  discovered  by  R.  Ilookc  in  1664  and  watched 
by  Caasui  to  foUowtng  yeais.  It  was  situated  to  approximately 
the  sane  latitnde  of  the  planet  aad  appears  to  have  been  hidden 
temporarily  during  several  periods  up  to  1713.  But  the  lack  of 
f,tirly  continuous  observations  of  this  particiJar  marking  makes 
its  identity  with  the  present  spot  extremely  doubtful.  The 
latter  was  seen  by  W.  R.  Dawes  in  1857^^  by  Sir  W.  Huggins  in 
sSi^  fey  V' BucadcD  to  aSw,  fay  Load 


in  1873,  by  H.  C.  RusseB  to  itji-iiij,  and  to  later  years  it  has 
formed  an  object  of  gcaeial  observation.  In  fact  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  ao  pbaelaqr  aiarking  has  ever  aroused  sadi  wlde> 
quead  iirterest  and  atttaelad  aach  frequent  ohaervBtioo  as  tha 
great  red  qxM  on  Jupiter. 

The  slight  inclination  of  the  equator  of  this  planet  to  tlie  plane 
of  his  orbit  suggests  that  he  experiences  few  seasonal  changes. 
From  the  conditions  we  arc,  in  fact,  kd  to  expect  a  prevailing 
c.nlm  in  his  atmosphere,  the  more  m)  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  amount  of  the  sun's  hc.il  poured  u;)<jn  eacii  square  rr.ile  of 
it  is  (on  the  average)  less  than  the  27th  part  of  that  received  by 
each  square  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
of  Jupiter  have  oeariy  twelve  times  the  duration  of  Ottis^  so 
that  it  would  be  natotaMy  expected  that  changes  to  his  1 


li  very  6r  ttoai  being  tha  case.  Telescopes  reveal  the 

indications  of  rapid  changes  and  extenavc  disturbances  in  the 
aspect  and  material  forming  the  belts.  New  spots  covering  large 
areaf  frequently  appear  and  as  frcrjuently  decay  and  vanish, 
implying  an  agitated  condition  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
leading  us  to  admit  the  operaUon  of  cawSBI  BHlch  aionactiva 
than  the  beating  influence  of  the  sun. 

When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth 
oa  the  basis  that  tha  atBsasaheia  of  the  former  planet  beam  the 


FiC.  3.— JujMter,  1903,  July  10^ 

a«s»a.ia. 


Flc.  3.— Jupiter.  1906,  April  IS, 


same  rdation  to  his  mass  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  bears 
to  her  mass,  we  find  that  a  state  of  things  must  prevafl  on  Jupiter 
very  disaimihu'  to  that  affecting  our  owa  ^obe.  The  dcarftyof 
the  Jovfaa  atawqiheie  we  ahooldaiVKt  to  he  fully  sb  times  u 
great  as  the  deasily  of  oar  air  at  8ea4evt],  while  R  woidd  be 
comparatively  shallow.  But  the  telescopic  aspect  of  Ju^Mter 
apparently  negatives  the  latter  supposition.  The  belts  and  spots 
grow  faint  as  they  approach  the  limb,  and  disappear  as  they  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  thus  indicating  a  dense  and  deep  atmosphere. 
R.  A.  Proctor  considered  that  the  observed  features  suggested 
inherent  beat,  and  adopted  this  conclusion  as  best  explaining 
the  surfaoa  plwonieBS  of  the  planet.  He  regarded  Jupiter  as 
beloQglag,  «a  aoeavBt  of  his  inmenas  sia^  to  a  diOeiaat  dam  of 
bodies  from  the  earth,  and  wasted  to  bdieve  that  there  eiisted 
greater  analogy  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun  thaa  betweea 
Jupiter  and  the  earth.  Thus  the  density  of  the  sun,  like  that  of 
Jupiter,  is  small  compared  with  the  eirth's;  in  fact,  the  mean 
density  of  the  sun  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  belts  of  the  latter  pljuct  inay  Lie  niuch  more  aplly  compared 
with  the  spot  zones  of  the  sun  ihao  with  the  trade  zones  of  the 
earth. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  inherent  beat  on  Jupiter  it  has  been 
said  that  his  albedo  (or  teflected  from  his  surface)  is  much 
graUcr  than  the  aaaaat  woold  be  were  his  auiface  similac  to 
that  of  the  aooB,  Mercaiy  or  Man,  and  the  reasoning  has  beea 

applied  to  tbs  Is^  outer  pUnets,  SafUm,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
nii  well  as  to  Jupiter.  The  average  reflecting  capacity  of  the 
moon  and  five  outer  plaitets  would  seem  lu  b>  [ on  iIm  i 
that  they  possess  no  inherent  light)  as  follow.^;— 


Moon .    .  0-1736 


upacr 


0-6138  Uranus  .  0-6fae 
o>49Bi     Meptuas .  ••4M 
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vahics  were  rfinsi  lrrrfl  to  support  the  view  that  Ihc  four 
and  more  distant  orbs  shine  partly  by  inherent  lustre, 
the  more  so  as  spectroscopic  analysis  indicates  that  they 
■It  each  involved  in  a  deep  vapour-laden  alrootphm.  Bttt 
certain  obaemtions  furnish  a  contradiction  to  Pvoclorlt  vlewi> 
Ihe  absolute  extiactionoi  dw  satellites,  even  in  tha  Moat  powaP" 
ftd  telescopes,  while  ia  the  ahadoiir  of  Japiter,  aho«»  that  they 
c.mnot  receive  sufficient  light  from  their  primacy  to  lendcT  thCB 
viMbic,  and  the  darkness  of  the  shadows  of  the  satellites  when 
projected  on  the  planet's  disk  proves  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
self-luminous  except  in  an  insensible  decree.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that,  were  it  only  moderately  tcll  luniinou?,  the  colour 
of  the  light  which  it  sends  to  us  would  be  red,  such  light  being 
'  at  first  emitted  from  a  heated  body  when  its  temperature  is 
niiod.  FoMibly,bowever,thcgreattcda|)ot,whenthecotouring 
mtaiMCBMhi  iStS  and  several  foUowInf  yean,  may  have  lepre- 
antad  aa  aftadng  la  tha  joviaa  afoaphaw^  and  the  nid^y 
behs  may  be  exteorive  rifts  in  the  same  envelope.  If  Jupiter's 
actual  ginhc  emitted  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  light  wc  should 
probably  distinguish  little  of  it,  owing  to  the  obscuring  vapours 
floating  above  the  surface.  Venus  reflects  relatively  more  light 
than  Jupiter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  albedo  of  a  planet 
is  dependent  upon  atmut^pheric  c  haracteristics,  andilinilDCMe 
a  direct  indication  of  inherent  light  and  heat. 

The  colouring  of  the  belts  appears  to  be  due  to  seasonal 
vitiatieaa,  for  Sunl^  Williams  has  shown  that  their  cfaaniea 
havesqnwaf  tiidve  yeaOi  aod  cancipaml  aanea^y  MpMulB 
with  a  siderad  revohttiu  «f  Jupiter,  The  vatiatiaos  an  «f 
sudt  character  that  the  two  great  equatorial  bells  are  alter- 
nately affected;  when  the  S.  equatorial  belt  displ.iys  maximum 
redness  the  N.  cfjualori  il  is  at  a  minimum  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  plans  blc  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  red  spot  is 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  island  floating  upon  a  liquid  surface, 
though  its  great  duration  does  not  favour  this  idea.  But  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  belts  of  Jupiter  indicate  a  liquid 
or  fueont  condition  of  the  visible  surface.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  liquid  hypothesis  is  the  great  difference  in  the 
times  of  ntation  between  the  equatorial  portions  of  tha  pkaet 
and  the  spou  in  temperate  httitudei.  The  htttr  uaoaQy  lotate 
in  periods  between  9  h.  $5  m-  and  9  b.  56  m.,  white  the  equatorial 
markings  make  a  revolution  in  about  five  minutes  less,  g  h.  50  m. 
to  9  h.  51  m.  The  diflcrcnce  amounts  to  7-5°  in  a  lcirestri.il 
day  and  proves  that  an  equatorial  spot  will  cireulatc  right  round 
the  enormous  sphere  of  Jupiter  (circumference  aSj,ooo  m.)  in 
48  days.  The  motioa  ia  cquivilent  to  about  6000  m.  per  day 
and  as»n.  per  hoar.  (W.F.D.) 
SataUetofJupUer. 
Jupiter  is  attended  by  eicht  kr^own  satellites,  resolvable  as  re- 
gards their  visibility  into  two  widely  different  classes.  Four  satel- 
Etcs  were  discovered  by  Galileo  and  were  the  only  ones  known 
until  1892.  In  September  of  that  year  E.  E.  Barnard,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  discovered  a  fifth  extremely  faint  satellite,  per- 
formingatevolutiiMiinsoaiewiiatleaathaatwievebouTs.  101904 
two  yet  tahter  aatdlitet,  Ikr  outside  the  other  five,  were  photo- 
graphically discovered  by  C.  D.  Perrine  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 
The  eighth  satellite  was  discovered  by  P.J.  Mclottc  of  Greenwich 
on  the  i8lh  of  February  190S.  It  is  of  tlie  17th  magnitude  and 
appear*  to  be  very  distant  from  Jupiter;  a  rc-obscrvation  on 
the  I  fiih  of  January  1909  proved  it  to  be  retrograde,  and  to  have 
a  very  eccentric  orbit.  These  bodies  are  usually  numbered  in 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  the  nearest  to  the  sun  being  V.  In 
apparent  biightoeaa  each  of  the  four  GaUeaa  sateUitcs  may 
benw^torheeiJaicfftiiniath  magnitude; 
thqr  ewnd  theicibfe  be  visible  to  a  keen  eye 
tt  the  bril&ncy  of  the  planet  did  not  obscure 
them.  Some  observers  profess  to  have  seen 
one  or  more  of  these  bodies  with  the  naked 
eye  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  but  the 
evidence  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. It  docs  not  however  seem  unlikely 
that  the  third,  which  is  the  brightest,  ought  be  vilible  when  ia  I 
cnihHKthnwithoaeattheothcn.  f 


Under  good  conditions  and  sufficient  telescopic  power  the 
satellites  are  visible  as  disks,  and  not  mere  points  of  light. 
Measures  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  objects  so  faint  are,  how- 
evoTj^  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  results  for  the  Galilean 
o'-O  and  corresponding  to  dia- 
Ql  Detwaea  ^ooa  and  jooo  hikasetrca.  The  smallest  ia 
tharetoctaboattbeaiseofourmooa.  Satellite  I.  has  beea  found 
U>  etfaibit  maHtcd  variations  in  its  brightness  and  a^WCt,  bat 
the  law  governiag  them  has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
It  seems  probable  that  one  hetr.isj  Sure  of  this  sattilitc  is  brighter 
than  the  other,  or  that  there  w  a  large  dark  region  upf<n  it.  A 
revolution  on  its  axis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  orbital 
revolution  around  the  planet  has  also  been  suspected,  but  is  not 
yet  established.  Variations  of  light  somewhat  similar,  but  less 
in  amount,  have  been  noticed  in  the  second  and  thiid  satdtitc*. 

The  moat  interesting  and  easily  ofaaervadpheaooMna  of  ihcM 
bodies  arc  thafar  ocBpaea  oad  tlidr  taasiu  across  the  ffidi  «f 
Jupiter.  The  fmir  inner  ntdlltes  pass  through  the  diadow  of 
Jupiter  at  every  superior  conjunction,  and  acrfiss  hi-  diik  a: 
every  inferior  conjunction.  The  outer  Galilean  satellite  ci^i 
the  same  when  the  conjunctions  arc  not  too  near  the  line  oi 
nodes  of  the  satellites'  orbit.  When  most  distant  from  the 
nodes,  the  satellites  pass  above  or  below  the  shadow  and  below 
or  above  the  disk.  These  phenomena  for  the  four  '^■'•''^ 
satellites  are  predicted  in  the  nautical  almanacs. 

Wheo  oaa  of  tha  four  Galilean  aatcUiics  is  ia  tiaarit  aoaao 
fba  diA  of  Jupiter  it  caa  generally  ba  aeea  prolKted  tlm 
iaoe  of  the  planet.  It  is  commonly  brighter  than  Jupiter  whca 
it  first  enters  upon  the  limb  but  sometimes  darker  near  tbe 
centre  of  the  disk.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  planet  b 
much  darker  at  the  limb.  During  these  transits  the  shadow  oi 
the  saieOiiMcaaalioboaeaaptojacicdmtbeplaactaaadiA 
point. 

The  cheovTee  of  the  motion  of  these  bodies  fbrm  one  of  the  nofe 

intcrr«ting  problems  of  celestial  mechanics.  Owing  to  tbe  gnat 
cllipiicity  of  Jupiter,  growing  out  of  his  rapid  rotation,  tbe  inAoeace 

of  this  cliipticity  upon  the  motions  of  the  bvc  inner  Mttlliict  is  much 
Rreatcr  ihari  thai  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  sattllitcj  on  each  either. 
The  inclination  of  the  orbits  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter  i*  Quilc  1 
and  almost  constant,  and  the  motion  of  each  aooe iaaeaiqri 
around  the  plane  of  the  pbnct's  equator. 

The  nwst  marked  feature  of  those  bodies  is  a  rdattoo 

the  mean  lonKiiudcs  of  Satellite*  I.,  Il.andlll.   The  mean  longita  

fif  1.  pl'.js  twice  that  of  fll.  minus  three  timcsthat  of  11.  is eon».tant?y 
n'ar  to  |Ko°.    It  follows  that  the  same  rcbcions  subsist  amot>£  tbe 
mean  motions.    The  cause  of  this  was 
If  «c  put  L|  U  and  Ls  for  the  1 
U  as  follows: — 

U- 


utions  suosist  amotw  tbe 

Mte  Mdde& ''"mSs 


.  -jlj+aL,. 

it  was  shown  mathematically  by  Laplace  that  If  the  longitvdn 
and  mean  motions  wcra  such  that  the  angle  U  differed 
from  180*,  there  was  a  minute  residual  force  arising  fr 
mutual  actions  of  the  several  bodies  tending  to  bring  this 

tow.irds  thr  v.Jue  iHo°.  C"i>ii>equcntly,  if  tTC  mean  motions  »<tt 
such  that  thi-  ,uul<-  increased  o!ily  with  crrat  slnwnev*.  it  »<->cM 
after  a  rertain  ]^  i.  -i  tend  b,iek  l<jward  the  v.i'uc  ibu'.  and  th'S 
beyond  it,  exactly  as  a  pendulum  drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular 
oscillates  towards  and  bcyoad  ic  Thus  an  osciDaiaea  ■uultl  be 
engendered  In  virtue  of  which  the  angle  would  oadltate  very 
slowly  on  each  side  of  the  central  value.  Computatioa  of  the 
mean  longitude  from  obiervationt  has  indicated  that  the 
does  differ  from  180°,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  dc%riaMos 


is  greater  than  the  pos&ible  result  of  the  errors  of  obscrvarioiu 
ever  this  may  be,  the  existence  of  the  libration,  and  its 
if  it  does  exist,  are  Mill  unknown. 

The  following  are  the  principal  elements  of  the  orbiu  of  the  five 
inner  satellites,  arranged  in  the  order  of  distance  from  Jv 
The  mean  longitudes  are  for  1891, 20tb  of  October,  G.M.T..  ml 
refcrrcdiotheeitttiaoaof  the  epoch,  1891.  and  of  October: — 
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FiUrMic  Hdiom. 

Equalorval  diaiDeler  of  Jupiter  (Diit.  5>3<»t)  .  SS'-SO  37'-So 
MtrdiuMMr«f  jNpmr  .*.»..•'  jft'-w  K'-'i 

fmpddtf  •.   .   .   .  M*ti'$  t*i6-s 

Theoretical  eltipticity  from  OMtfam  tt  fOCF  fa  At  pukuUa 

ofSat.  V   I+153 

Centrifural  force  +  era vitv  at  equator  0-0900 

MaM  of  Jupiter +        of  Sur..  nuw  used  in  tablet 


I +1047-34 
J*  9-07 +0006/ 
•  3'4'-8o 
336*  Jl'  47+o'-7<i-'' 


locUnation  of  planet's  cijuator  to  ecliptic 

n          ..                   ,.  orbit 
\jODg.  of  Nodo  of  equator  on  ecliptic   

f  ft  the  time  in  year*  from  1^.01. 

For  the  dement*  of  Juptter't  oiMt,  HtSOLAK  System:  and  for 
phytical  consunts,  tee  Planet.  (S.  N.) 

JUR  (Diur),  the  Dinka  name  for  a  tribe  of  negroes  of  the 
Ufftt  Nile  valley,  wbote  real  name  is  Luoh,  or  Lwo.  They 
wfftu  to  bt,  iwuifmulMf  ud  tnutilioB  p?tTft  Uwit  kflnt  in 
newadi;  tbejr  as«r  oocapy  «  dbtrict  «f  the  Bahr^l-Gbml 
bctmai  tbe  Bongo  and  Dinka  tribes.  Of  a  reddish  fehck 
Cdour,  fairer  than  the  Dinka,  they  are  well  proporlioited,  wUh 
tlkC  hair  fliort.  Tatto<jiriK  is  nut  common,  but  when  found  is 
flmiLir  to  that  of  the  Diaka;  thry  pierce  the  ears  and  nose,  and 
itt  addition  to  the  orr.nmcnts  f-junJ  .nmong  (he  Dinka  {■;^'^ 
Wear  a  series  of  iron  rings  on  ihe  forearm  covering  it  from 
wrist  to  elbow.  Tbey  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  hunt  and  fish 
to  «  ooanderaU*  Cltent;  they  arc  also  skiUul  ttnUhs,  smelting 
dwk  cm  ina,  «f  Vbidl  they  supply  qtvuMftiet  to  the  Dinka. 

Thqr  am  •  pmperaua  tribe  tod  ia  enmeq/nan  apiittten 
•»  vakaowa  UBoof  then.  Their  ddef  cumnqr  fa  mon  and 
hoe-Mides,  and  cowrie  shetb  ate  iiMd  in  the  purdiaae  of  wives. 

Their  diirf  weapons  are  spears  and  bows. 

Sec  G.  Schwetnfurth.  The  llrart  of  Afrua:  Tr,i:cU  iSf,^-i''rt. 
trans.  C.  E.  E.  Frewer  (and  cd.,  1874);  W.  Junker,  Jrattti  tn  AJrua 
(Eaf.  ed.,  1890-1892). 

i  JURA,  a  department  of  France,  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
fonoed  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Franchc- 
CoattC^  It  Is  bounded  N.  by  the  dqiartaieait  of  HaHte-Satee, 
N.E.  hy  Donbs,  E.  by  SirftialaBd,  8.  hy  Afa,  aad  W.  hgr  SaAae- 
«C>Lob«andC6ted'C)r.  Pop.  (1906),  357,715.  Area,  1951  iq-m. 
Jura  comprises  four  distinct  zones  with  a  general  direction  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  S  E  Hl-  high  ci  :'crn  chains  of  the  central 
JurS,  containing  the  Cn't  (  ;gi5  fi  \  the  highest  point  in 
the  department.  More  to  the  wv>t  t';n.rc  h  a  chain  of  forrst- 
clad  plateaus  bordered  on  the  L.  by  the  river  Ain.  Westward 
of  tlicse  runs  a  range  of  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards.  The  north-west  region  of  the  department  is 
i  by  a  plain  whtcfa  includes  the  fertile  Finagc,  the  north* 
paitfaa  of  the  BiMaai  aad  fa  tisvened  by  the  Deuba  and 
Ms  fait  afloeat  (he  Leoe,  bctmca  «hldilfaa  the  fine  foot  of 
Chaux,  76  sq.  m.  in  area.  Juia  falli  ahnoat  wholly  within  the 
basin  of  the  Rhone.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers 
arc  the  Valouiie  and  the  Bicnnr,  which  vvatir  the  M-.ulh  of  the 
department.  There  are  several  lakes,  ihc  largest  of  which  is 
that  of  Chalin.  about  1  j  m.  E.  of  Lons-le-Saunicr.  The  climate 
is,  00  the  whole,  cold;  the  temperature  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  and  among  the  mountains  winter  sometimes 
lingeia  for  ci|^  months.  The  nuofaU  >•  much  above  the  average 


Jmn  fa  an  a|riailt«al  dapartiaent:  wheat,  eata,  maise  and 
bsrfay  are  the  chief  cmab,  toe  cnihurc  of  poiatoeaand  tape  being 
aleo  of  importance.  Vines  are  grown  mainly  in  the  canteoa  of 
Arbois,  PoUgny,  Salins  and  Voiteur.  Woodlands  occupy  about 
•  fifth  of  the  area:  the  oak,  hornbeam  and  beech,  and,  in  the 
mountains,  the  spruce  and  fir,  arc  the  principal  varieties.  Natural 
pasture  is  abundant  on  the  mountains.  Forests,  gorges,  torrents 
ai.nd  cascades  are  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery.  Its 
minerals  include  iron  and  salt  and  there  are  stone-quarries. 
Peat  fa  afao  worked.  Xons-le-Saunkr  and  Salins  have  mineral 
^>rioci.  Induitrica  iadude  the  maaefacture  of  Gruyire,  Scpt- 
OMMwel  and  other  diecaea(awde  to  cooperative  cheese  factorica 
or  fiitUUnt),  metal  fDoadtag  aad  forging  saw-mOling,  floor* 
tha  eottfaf  of  piecfani  atoBaa  Ut 


where),  tbe  nanufacture  of  nails,  tools  and  other  baa  .  , 

paper,  leather,  brier-pipes,  toya  and  fan^  woodcB'Waie  and 
basket-work.  Tbe  making  ef  cfacfca^  watchea,  nwctadea  aad 
meaeorei^  wUch  ate  lai|e|y  aaparled,  employs  much  labour  fa 
and  aiamd  Mora.  laqMMla eaoiiit  of  grain,  cattle,  wine,  leaf- 
copper,  horn,  Ivory,  fancy-wood;  exporu  of  manufactured 
articles,  wine,  cheese,  stone,  timber  and  salt.  Tbe  department 
is  served  chietly  by  tTic  Paris  Lyon-Meditcrranfc  railway,  the 
main  line  from  Taris  to  Neuchiicl  traversing  its  northern  region. 
Thecanal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  which  utilizcsthe  channel 
of  the  Doubs  over  portions  of  its  course,  traverses  it  for  35  m. 
Lons-le-Saunier  is  the  chief  town  of  Jura,  which  embraces  four 
arrondissements  named  after  the  towns  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  DMe, 
Poligny  and  St  Claude,  with  32  cantons  aad  584  wMff—n^ 
Tbe  dqMurtmeot  ftema  the  diooeae  of  St  Cfaudaaad  part  of  the 
eccWHtical  pravface  of  Beiancon;  it  Coma  withfa  the  region 
of  the  VUth  army  corps  and  the  educational  circumscription 
(acadtete)  of  Besancon,  where  is  its  court  of  appeal.  Lons-lc- 
Saunicr,  D6le,  Arbois,  Poligny,  St  Claude  and  Salins,  the  more 
noteworthy  towns,  receive  separate  notices.  At  Baume-lcs- 
Mcssicurs,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Lons  Ic  Saunicr,  there  fa  aB  tafifllt 
abbey  with  a  fine  church  of  the  12th  century. 

JURA  ("  deer  isUnd  "),  an  island  of  the  tancr  Hebrides,  the 
fourth  largest  of  the  group,  en  the  west  coast  of  AigylUiii^ 
Scothwd.  Pop.  (1901),  sfio.  On  the  N.  it  is  tcpatated  fmaa 
theidaadof  ScaibahythewUrilpoaletCfaiifavracfadi,  canaed 
by  the  niah  el  the  tldea,  often  wwatSng  over  t  j  m.  an  hour, 
and  tometimea  accelerated  by  gales,  on  the  E.  from  the  main- 
land by  the  sound  of  Jura,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  from  Islay 
by  the  sound  of  Islay.    At  Kinuachdrach  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Aird  in  Lorne,  in  Argyllshire,  and  at  Faolin  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Port  A'>kaiR  in  Islay.    Its  area  is  about  160  sq.  m.,  the  greatest 
length  is  about  27  m.,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  a  m.  to  8  m. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  island  is  the  most  rugged 
of  tbe  Hebrides.   A  chain  of  hills  culminating  in  the  Paps  of 
Jura— Beinn-«n-Otr  (2571  ft.)  and  Beinn  Chaolais  (2407  ft.)— 1 
nut  the  wbofa  kogth  of  the  idaad,  fatemipted  00^  by  Tarbert' 
facb,  aatm  cf  theaea,  wUdi  fonna  an  bdentatfan  nearly  6  m.{ 
deep  and  almost  cuts  the  island  in  two.  Jura  derived  its  name 
from  the  red  deer  which  once  abounded  on  it.   Cattle  and  sheep' 
arc  raised;  o.its,  barley  and  potatoes  arc  cultivated  .ilong  the' 
eastern  shore,  and  there  is  some  fishing.   Granite  is  quarried 
an<l  silicious  sand,  cmpIo)eii  in  kI.vss making  is  found.  The' 
parish  of  Jura  comprises  the  islands  of  Balnahua,  Fladda, 
Garvclloch,  Jura,  Lunga,  Scarba  and  Skervuile. 

JURA,  a  range  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  the  block 
of  mountains  rising  between  the  Rliine  and  the  Rhone,  and  forai* 
iag  tha  frantier  between  Ranee  and  Switaerfaad.  The|Ot«ta 
by  whidi  theae  two  ilven  istee  their  wny  to  the  pfafaia  cut  of 
the  Jura  from  the  Swabian  and  Franconlan  ranges  to  the  north 
and  those  of  Dauphin^  to  the  south.  But  in  very  early  days, 
hefore  these  gorges  had  been  carved  out,  there  were  no  openings 
in  the  Jura  at  ami  even  now  its  three  chief  rivers — the  Doubs, 
the  Loue  and  the  Ain— flow  down  the  ■western  slope,  which  is 
both  much  longer  and  but  half  as  steep  as  the  eastern.  Some 
geographers  extend  the  name  Jura  to  the  Swabian  and  Fran- 
conlan nutgea  between  tbe  Danube  and  the  Ncckar  and  the  Main; 
but,  thoujh  thOM  are  similar  in  point  of  composition  and  diree- 
Uoo  to  the  lanfe  to  the  south,  it  is  most  oonvcnkat  to  limit  the 
nana  to  the  noontafa  ridges  lying  between  France  and  SwitacT' 
land,  aad  this  narrower  sense  will  be  adopted  here. 

The  Jura  has  been  aptly  described  a)  a  huge  plateau  aboot 
156  m,  Ions  '  jS  m.  broad,  hewn  into  an  oblong  shape,  and 
raised  by  internal  forces  to  an  average  height  of  from  1050  to 
3600  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plains.  The  shock  by  which  it 
was  raised  and  the  vibration  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alpa,  produced  many  transverse  gorges  or  "  cluses," 
while  on  the  plateaus  between  these  suba^ia)  agencies  have 
exercised  tbeir  ordinary  influence. 

CeokgicaBy  the  Jura  Uonntahw  brleni  to  the  Alpine  tjtumi 
and  the  aaaaa  feraca  which  cmmpfod  and  tore  the  ittata  of  tlw 


pndiicedjhe  fatdt  aad  iMtta  fa  the  other. ,  Both 
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owe  their  origin  to  the  mass  of  crystalline  and  unyielding  rock 
which  (omu  the  central  plateau  of  Fr<incc,  the  Vusgcs  and  the 
BItck  Ftelfll,  UmI  which,  between  the  X'osgcs  and  the  central 
phtM^j  Hci  It  ao  great  depth  beneath  the  surface.  AfaiaU 
thb  aaui  the  nan  yielding  strata  which  lay  to  the  south  tod 
west  were  cnuhed  and  loUcd,  and  the  Alpa  and  the  Jua  were 
carved  from  the  ridges  whkh  wen  nised.  But  the  folding 
de  creases  in  intensity  towards  the  north;  the  folding  In  the  Alps 
is  much  more  violent  than  the  folding  in  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
Jura  itself  the  folding  is  most  matVr  1  alar  g  its  southern  flanks. 

The  Jura  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jurai^ic  rocks — it  is  from  this 
duUn  that  the  Jurassic  system  dcnvts  iis  name— but  Triassic, 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  lake  part  in  iu  formation.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  zoacawbich  run  patalld  to  the  length  of 
the  chaua  ajid  differ  tnm  one  another  in  their  structure.  The 
fnaoiBHt  aoM,  whkb  lim  directly  from  the  plain  of  Switier- 
land,  is  the/aAM/ura  (/vapUtsttKtOa^himiidvtauiiim 
paraHcl  unduktlom  wUdi  diminbh  fai  rateoslty  towanb  the 
French  border.  This  is  followed  by  the  Jura  plateau  {Jurak^ 
hire,  Tajdiurii),  in  which  the  beds  arc  approximately  borlsontal 
but  are  broken  up  into  blocks  by  fractures  or  faults.  Finally, 
along  its  western  face  there  is  a  zone  of  numerous  dislocations, 
and  the  range  descends  alMuplly  to  the  iihin  of  ihc  Sa6ne. 
This  ia  the  Rigion  du  tignohU  and  is  well  shown  at  Arbois. 

Owing  to  the  convergence  of  the  faults  which  bound  it,  the 
plateau aone deoeaaetia  width  towaida  the anuth.  while  towards 
the  north  K  fofnt  •  laia>  pfOfttortton  of  the  dhain.  The  folded 
cone  is  more  oonaUnt.  Aloog  iU  fantr  naigia  the  folds  aio 
frequently  overthrown,  leaning  towards  FVance,  but  dsewbere 
they  arc  slniple  ant i  linals  and  synclinals,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  Ihc  chain,  and  as  a  rule  tbctc  is  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
dislocaUoM  Of  tngr  iBVOCtmoib  ooapt  towaidK  Neucfaitd  and 
Bicnne. 

The  countless  blocks  of  gneiss,  granite  and  other  crystalline 
formations  which  are  found  in  such  numbers  on  ilie  slopes  of  the 
Jura,  and  fo  by  the  name  of "  erratic  blocks  "  (of  which  the  best 
koowa  iMtMWB-Hbo  FScne  1  Bot — is  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
raU  on  tte  ddo  of  a  biB  too  ft.  above  the  Lake  of  Neuchltel) , 
have  been  transported  thUbar  fnm  the  Alps  by  ancient  gladen, 
which  have  kft  their  mark  00  the  Jim  nnge  itsctt  bi  tbo  shape 

of  striations  am!  moraines. 

The  general  tluccUun  of  the  chain  is  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, but  a  careful  study  reveals  the  fact  that  there  were  in 
reality  two  main  lines  of  upheaval,  viz.  north  to  south  and  cast 
to  west,  the  former  best  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  the  range 
and  the  latter  in  the  northern;  and  it  was  by  the  union  of  these 
two  forces  that  the  lines  north-east  to  south-west  (seen  in  the 
Beater  put  of  the  chain),  and  north-west  to  soutb-eaat  (seen  in 
the  Vnieboit  tanfe  at  the  eoutb-wett  oatKmity  of  the  cihab), 
were  produced.  This  U  best  reaUaed  if  w«  take  Beiaaoon  as  a 
centre;  to  the  north  the  ridges  run  eut  and  wot.  to  the  eooth 
north  and  south,  wUk  to  the  cast  the  dinciion  it  Bottlheaat  to 

south-west. 

Defoic  considering  (he  ti>(x»(;raphy  of  the  interior  of  the  Jura,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  its  outer  tlopc*. 

t.  The  mMlknn  ffu  dominstes  on  one  side  the  famou  1  "  Tron/c 
tar  Ternch)  of  Bclfort,  one  of  the  great  Beograph..  al  centres  of 
Enrajpe,  whence  routes  run  north  down  the  Rhine  10  the  North  Se.t. 
south  test  to  the  Danube  baiin  and  Black  Sea,  and  •.'>u;h  »>  ».t  into 
France,  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean  lia^^in.  It  is  now  so  strongly 
fortified  that  it  dctomes  .1  nuestion  of  K>e.U  strategical  itiiiKitlancc 
10  pfevent  its  lioinp  turner)  by  means  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
the  Jura,  which,  as  ue  shall  see,  i*  a  network  of  loeds end nuways- 
On  the  other  »i<k-  it  overhangs  the  "  Troufc  •»  of  At  Black  Forest 
towns  on  the  Khine  (Rhcinfclden,  SAckineen,  Laufcnburg  and 
Waldshut).  through  which  the  central  plain  of  Swit*erland_ii  easily 
nincd.  On  this  north  slope  two  opcninirs  offer  routes  into  the 
fntcTior  of  the  chain— the  valley  of  the  Doubs  belonging  to  F  ranee, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Birse  baonging  to  Switscrland.  Bclfort  i* 
till  miiit.irv,  Xtulhauien  the  tadMtfid.  and  Basel  the  commena) 
centre  of  this  «lope.  ^  „, 

9.  The  (altera  oni  wUHtm  httt  tMtt  Manr  stfikiAg  parallels. 
The  plains  through  which  flow  tm  Aar  and  the  SMoe  have  each  been 

aic  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  trace<i  of  which  remain  in  the  lakes  of 
Mchatcl,  Bienne  and  Marat.   Tlic  west  face  runs  mainly  north 
and  south  like  its  great  river,  and  for  a  nmilar  reason  the  east  face 
 toamibvtst.  boOi  afaipea  ai«  pinoed  by 


transverse  gorges  or  **  dusea  **  (due  to  fruture  and  not  to 
ctOHoa).  by  which  acocse  ia  gained  to  the  neat  central  ptateau  of 

Pontarlier.  though  these  are  leea  more  plainly  on  the  caat  face  than 
on  the  wot ;  thus  the  gorge*  at  the  exit  from  which  L.ons-le-Sauiurr. 
Polieny,  Arbois  and  balins  arc  built  balance  those  of  the  buxe,  01 
the  Valde  Rux,  of  the  Val  ile  Tr.u  er-i,  .inil  uf  tt.e  \  j|  d'Orbe,  though 
on  the  east  face  there  is  but  one  uty  which  command*  all  thoe 
important  route* — NeuchAtel.  Thi*  town  b  thu*  marked  out  bf 
nature  as  a  great  military  and  industrial  centre,  just  a*  i*  BcMncoo 
on  the  west,  which  h.is  beside*  to  defend  the  route  from  Bclfort 
down  the  Doubs.  1  hesc  easy  means  of  communkatiog  with  the 
Free  Coiinlv  of  Burv;ijiiiJv  or  Franche-Comtf  account  for  the  fact 
tii.it  (he  (li.lhxt  of  Ni  uchalel  is  liurguiidian,  and  that  it  WAS  hdd 
generally  by  Bur,;undian  nnhle-i,  though  most  of  the  country  near 
It  was  in  (he  hamla  of  the  house  of  Sas'oy  until  gradually  annexed 
by  Bern.  The  Chasstron  (SJWi  f t.)  i*  the  central  point  of  the  eastern 
face,  comoaoding  the  two  great  railways  which  join  Neitchltel  and 
Pontarlier.  This  ridge  is  in  a  certain  aense  parallel  to  the  v>Ucy 
of  the  Loue  on  the  west  face,  which  flows  into  the  f>oubs  a  little  to 
the  south  of  f)Ale.  the  only  important  town  of  the  central  portioo 
of  the  SaOne  basin.   The  Chasscron  is  wholly  Swiss,  at  are  the  lower 


summits  of  the  Chassctal  (5.17';  ft  ),  the  Moot  Suchct  (5^10  fi.), 
he  Aiguille  dc  Baulmcs  (Sim  ft.),  the  Dent  de  Vauli 
he  Weissenstein  {433}  ft.),  and  the  Chaunwnt  CSMC 
ut-oamed  point*  being  probably  the  hcit>known  | 
un,  as  they  are  accessible  by  carriage  road  from 
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the  Weissenstein  (4£3^  ft.),  .-ind^the 

l^eocl^td  respectively.   South  of  the  Urbc  valley  the  east  (ace 

tK'comcs  a  rocky  wall  which  is  crowned  by  all  the  highest  sununits 
(the  fir-t  .iikI  h.xond  Swiss,  the  rest  French)  of  the  chain — the  hient 
Tcndrc  (5512  ft.),  the  D6Ie  (5505  It.),  the  Rcculet  (564J  ft.),  the 
CrCt  de  la  Neige  (565J  ft.)  and  the  Grand  CrMo  (5328  It.),  the  wrf- 
fonnity  of  level  being  as  striking  as  on  the  west  edge  of  the 
Jura*  though  tlierc  the  absolute  height  is  far  less.  The  positian  si 
the  DMe  is  dmilar  to  that  of  the  Chasseron,  a*  along  the  sides  of  h 
run  llie  great  roads  of  the  Col  dc  St  Cerpues  (3973  It.)  and  the  Col 
de  la  Faucille  (4,^41  ft.),  the  latter  leading  through  the  Valld-c  des 
r)appc«,  whirh  »a5  divulcd  in  1S62  between  France  and  Switaer- 
land,  after  nuny  ne^cxiatiun--.  The  height  of  these  reiad->  showi  that 
they  arc  passages  across  the  chain,  rather  than  through  natuni 
depressions. 

3.  The  itmlkern  face  is  suif^xNtcd  by  two  great  [nllara— on  the 

cast  by  the  Grand  Cr^-do  and  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  P 


(2539  ft.)  above  Rnurg  en  nresse;  between  these  a  huge  bastioe 

(the  district  of  Bugry)  stretches  away  to  the  snuth.  furring  tSe 
Rhone  to  make  a  lone  detour.  On  the  two  sides  ■  ■(  t  hi--  l^i  -t  ion  IV 
plains  in  which  AmlRTicu  and  Culo/  stand  tjalancc  one  another,  sad 
arc  the  meeting  |iuints  of  the  routes  uhich  cut  through  the  Imtioa 
by  means  of  deep  gorges.  On  the  eastern  side  this  great  w-cdge  h 
Steep  and  ruggea«  endmg  in  the  Grand  Colombier  (5013  ft.)  abose 
Cttlu.  and  it  links  00  the  western  sklc  to  the  valley  oi  the  Aio.  tke 
district  of  Bfesse,  and  the  plateau  of  Dombes.  The  junOaoa  Of  the 
Ain  and  the  Surand  at  Pont  d'.Ain  on  the  west  baLarwss  thM ofclht 
Valserine  and  the  Rhone  at  BcllcKarde  on  the  cast. 

The  jura  thus  lioinimXcs  on  the  north  one  of  the  K'' ^ii^hnT."* 
of  Europe,  on  the  cast  and  west  divider  the  valley*  01  t>K-  Sa6nc  aad 
the  Aar.  and  (tretche*  out  to  tlv  i  iK  so  ae  BsaKsf  to  jossi  r 
with  the  great  roasaof  the  Daujihuie  Alps.  It  thetoiare caou  _ 
the  routes  .from  France  into  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  1 
hence  Its  enonnous  historical  importance. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  topography  of  the  interior  of  the  range. 
This  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions,  each  traversed  by  ce« 
of  the  three  great  tivcr*  of  the  Jura — the  Doubs,  the  Louc  and  the 
,\in. 

I.  In  the  ncrlhern  iiviilcn  !t  n  the  cast  and  west  Ur>c  which 
nrevaiU— the  Lomont.  the  Mont  TerrilJc,  the  defile  of  the  Ooub* 
from  St  L'i'sannc  to  St  lltppol)  te,  and  the  "  Trou£e  "  of  the  Biack 
Forest  towns.  It  thus  bars  access  to  the  central  plateau  fnun  the 
north,  and  this  natural  wall  docs  away  with  the  necessity  of  artifcill 
fortifications.    Tlii^  divi-ion  f.ill-*  Jt;  iin  into  t«o  distirKt  portioos. 

(a)  The  first  is  the  part  ei-A  of  thf  dcrff  £i?rff  cf  the  Dcabj  after  it 
turns  south  at  St  HiiijxjK  (c;  a  is  thus  ijuite  eut  off  on  this  side,  ar4 
is  natunlly  S>^e^i  tirniory.  ft  includes  the  l>asin  of  the  riser 
Dirsc,  and  the  great  plateau  between  the  Duubs  and  the  Aj^,  «• 
which,  at  an  avcfage  iwiriit  of  afieo  ft,»  arc  situated  a  minibtx  <f 
towns,  one  of  the  most  strndngfeatUKS  of  the  Jura.  These  f 
Le  Locle  (7.p.)and  I..t  ChauxdeFonds(9.».),anaaf«maialiroc 
»ith  watch-raakinc.  an  industry  which  does  not  tcquiiv 
machinery,  and  is  therefore  well  fiticil  for  a  mountain  district. 

(6)  Tke  part  5.  •■/  rf  the  "dw.e"  of  Ike  Peubt  :  of  this.  l*-e 
diitrict  ca-it  of  the  tivi  r  rh  '^oiil  rc,  isnlntcd  in  the  interior  of  :V« 
range  (unlike  the  Le  I-o  !e  ;  ]  iii-.iu).  is  called  the  Haute  Montajrie. 
and  is  given  up  to  cheese-making,  curing  of  hams,  saw-miila.  &c 
But  BtOe  wuidKBaldBg  mi  eanisd  on  thcr^  Bewmcon  bcinc  the 
chief  French  centre  of  Ma  Industry,  and  being  conncctrd  wkb 
Geneva  by  a  chain  of  places  similarly  ocrapied.  which  fringie  the 
west  plateau  of  the  Jura.  The  part  west  of  the  DessoubrP;  or  the 
Moyenne  Montaene,  a  huge  plateau  north  of  the  Loue,  is  mar* 
cpteially  devalcd  to  agriculture,  while  along  its  north  edsc  rr:ctaW 
working  and  manufacture  of  hardware  are  carried  en,  particviariy 
nt  Besunm  end  Audhwonrt. 
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•  t.  The  eMtaf  ibMm  ft  remarltable  for  bring  wkbout  the  d«ep 
|QI|ei  which  are  found  ao  (re<)uciiCly  ia  oUmt  nuts  e(  the  range. 
It  ceiBs<s(»  of  the  basin  of  which  PootafHer  is  tm  centi*.  throush 

aotchrs  in  the  rim  of  which  rontM  ronverpc  from  every  direction; 
thu  i»  the  great  charactcn-^'ic  :.f  t!ip  inickllc  region  of  the  Jura. 
Hence  its  immense  stratecicAl  and  coinnicn  i.^l  importance.  On  the 
nenh-east  road*  run  to  iVIortoau  and  Lc  L<k  1.  ,  on  the  nonh-wcft  to 
Besanfon,  on  the  west  to  Salin»,  on  the  touth-wcst  to  D6ic  and 
LoM-lc-Saunier.  OA  the  cast  to  the  S«tw  fMOi  Hi*  PMHWlicr 
pbtou  ii  nearly  horismtal,  the  •light  mdnMatiom  in  It  Mng  due 
to  ero«aon,  e.f.  by  the  river  Drugeon.  The  keys  to  this  important 
piatesu  are  to  the  east  the  Fort  de  Joux,  under  the  walls  of  which 
neet  the  two  lines  of  railway  from  NcuchAlcU  and  to  the  west 
Salin«.  the  mrftin^  \i\.\cc  of  tlio  roiilit  from  the  Col  da  fal  PiMCilItt 
from  Besan;on,  and  from  the  Frcnrh  nlrtin. 

The  Ain  rise*  on  the  south  edge  01  this  plateau,  and  on  a  lower 
shelf  or  step,  which  it  waters,  are  utiuti.'d  two  points  of  great 
■ilitaiv  ilDportanoe — Son^roy  and  Champagnole.  The  latter  is 
•pcdaDy  inportaat,  sin  e  the  road  Ic.idmg  thence  to  Genex-a 
tia writ S  one  after  another,  not  far  from  their  head,  the  chief  valleys 
vWdl  run  down  into  the  South  Jura,  and  thus  commands  the 
southern  route*  a?  well  an  those  by  St  Ccrgucs  and  the  Col  dc  b 
Faucillc  from  the  Geneva  rc>;ic>n.  and  a  brani  !>  route  aloni;  the  Orbc 
river  from  Jougnc.  The  fort  of  L.cs  Rou&scs,  near  the  locA  of  the 
DMe.  KTvea  aa  an  advanced  poat  lo  Chui|i^iBola»  jnal  an  thn  Fart 
da  Jom  data  to  PnntarHcr. 

The  above  tlcctch  will  serve  to  rfiow  the  chaadar  of  the  central 
Jura  as  the  meetini^  place  of  routes  from  all  sidet,  and  the  iiiiportaiicc 
to  France  of  its  Kini;  strur-.tjly  fortified,  Ic«(  an  enomv  ajipro.iching 
from  the  north-ea»t  ■•hiju'rl  tr>  to  turn  the  (.irtri  "-.)  ^  m  tlie  "  I'rou^ 
de  Belfort."  It  i*  in  the  uc^tcrn  |urt  of  the  central  Jura  tliat  the 
north  and  south  lines  first  appear  strongly  marked.  Then  are  said 
to  be  in  this  district  no  less  than  fifteen  ridges  running  parallel  to 
•ach  other,  and  it  is  these  which  force  the  Loue  to  the  north,  and 
IlKtcliy  occaaon  its  very  eccentric  cottrse.  The  cuttivatioa  of 
vormwood  wherewith  to  make  the  tonic  "  absinthe  "  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Pontarlier. 

3.  TTie  soulkern  diristen  \*  hy  f.ir  the  m'wt  complicafc<1  and 
entan^'Icd  part  of  the  Jura.  The  lofty  ritlRc  which  bounds  it  to  the 
cast  forces  all  its  drainace  to  the  west,  and  the  result  is  a  number  of 
valleys  of  erosion  (of  which  that  of  the  Ain  is  the  chief  instance), 
amite  distinct  frmn  the  nalumi  "  cluscs  "  or  fissures  of  those  of  the 
Doubs  and  of  the  Louc.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  number 
of  roads  which  intersect  it,  despite  its  extreme  irregularity.  This 
is  due  to  the  great  "  cluscs  "  of  Nantua  ar.d  N'iricu,  which  traverrc 
it  from  ca»t  to  »x-»t.  The  north  and  MUJih  line  is  very  clearly  sei  n 
in  the  eastern  part  of  tliis  clivi'-'on;  the  north-cast  and  south-west 
is  entirely  waniiuc.  '  i  t  1:1  the  \  illeboii  range  south  of  AmWrieu 
fve  have  the  principal  cxamjilc  of  the  north-west  to  south-east  line. 
Tlia  fiialanuaiMat  of  the  AtnaMcut  through  by  the  valleys  of  the 
VaJonae  and  of  tke  Sorand,  and  like  all  the  lowest  terraces  on  the 
vest  slope  do  not  oosaess  any  considerable  towns.  The  Ain  receives 
tliree  tnbutaries  from  the  cast : — 

(o)  The  Bienne,  which  flows  from  the  fort  of  Lcs  Rousscs  by 
St  Claude,  the  indu>irial  r<  litre  of  the  south  Jura,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  box- 
wood in  the  neighbourhood.  Semmoncel  is  bu>icd  with  cutting  of 
Sems,  and  Mores  with  watch  and  spectacle  making.  Cut  off  to  the 
■■at  by  the  great  chain,  the  industrial  prosperity  of  this  \-altcy  is  of 
neent  origin. 

(6)  The  Oignin,  which  flows  from  south  to  north,  ft  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  bkc  of  Nantua,  a  town  noted  for  comb^  and  ^ilk 
weaving,  and  which  communicates  by  the  "  tlusc  "  of  the  L;ic  de 
Sslan  with  the  Val-erine  \alli  y,  .'n>d  si>  «itli  the  R'lone  at  lielli  ^ar.lc. 
and  again  with  the  various  routes  which  meet  under  the  walls  of  the 
fort  oiLes  Rouaiaai  wfailcliy  the  ValRonqrandyKSteBCulo^  i* 
fiiljr  jnined. 

Uj  The  Albarine,  connected  with  Cuioz  by  the  "  c!u»**aCV!ricti, 
■nd  by  the  Furan  llouing  south  with  Brlley.  the  capital  of  tiic 

district  of  Bugev  (the  old  name  for  the  S<jutli  jura). 

The  "  elu^*-»  '  of  Nantu.i  and  \  in<  11  .iie  iiuw  both  Ir.iverv-d  by 
important  railwa>B;  and  it  is  even  truer  than  e^f  old  th.it  the  kcT^ 
of  the  south  Jura  are  I.\on'4  ami  Geneva,  flut  of  irur-<-  the 
Mratecic  importance  of  these  gorges  is  less  than  appears  at  first 

a^lMf  Monne  tbcy  caa  ba  twaad  by  foUBwng  the  Rhona.ia  iu 
(fcat  bend  to  the  aouth. 

The  range  is  mentioned  by  Ca<rs.ir  (Bell.  Gall.  i.  j-3,  6  (i),  .tnd 
8  (1)),  Suabo  (iv.  3,  4,  and  6,  it),  Pliny  (lii.  31 ;  iv.  105;  xvi.  107) 
■  nd  I'tolctny  (ii.  ix.  5),  its  name  being  a  word  which  appears 
under  many  forms  (r.;.  Joux,  Jorat,  Jorasse,  Juriens),  and  is  a 
•ynonym  for  a  wood  or  forest.  The  Cennan  name  is  Lebcrbcrg, 
Libber  being  a  provincial  word  for  a  hilL 

PoUlic*^  the  JoiA  is  French  (dcputmeaUof  the  Doubs,  Jura 
•nd  Aiii)  sad  State  0«rts  of  tbc  caotmu  «f  Ceoevt.  Vand, 
Neuchltel,  Bern,  Soleaic  and  Basel);  but  at  its  north  extremity 
it  takesinasinaUbilof  Ahace(PfirtorFeftette}.  lathemiddle 


ages  the  southern,  western  and  northern  sides  were  parcelled  out 
into  a  number  of  distrirts,  all  of  which  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  French  crown,  viz.,  Gex,  Val  Romey,  Breate  and  Bugejr 
(exchanged  in  1601  by  Savoy  for  the  narquxintc  of  Salusao), 
Francbe-Contt,  or  the  Fm  Goitnty  of  Buignady,  an  impeiial 
ncf  lillaiiBeMdfllt674,th«ooiint]r«(lf(Mtbflitid  (Mompelgaid) 
•a|aif«liBt}9St*xltheoo«BtyolFemtte (French  164'^  iH-i) 
The DOitkatBiMrt  of  the  casicni  Side  was  beM  till  179}  (pan  tiU 
•797)  by  tbc  bishop  of  Basel  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  then 
belonged  to  France  till  1814,  bat  was  given  to  Bern  in  1815  (as 
a  recompense  for  its  loss  of  Vaud),  and  now  forms  the  BcrncN 
Jura,  a  Frciith-speaking  district.  The  centre  of  the  eastern 
slope  formed  the  principality  of  Netich&tel  (f.r.)  oad  the  ooontjr 
of  Valangin,  which  were  generally  held  by  Burgundian  aoblci^ 
came  by  successioii  to  the  kings  of  Prussia  in  1707,  and  were 
formed  into  a  Swiss  canton  ia  1815,  though  tliqr  did  not  become 
free  from  fomnlPnisstaiidaliBSiiaUltSsr.  Tlie  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  dope  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
but  was  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  Bern,  which  was  forced  in  18 1 5 
to  accept  its  subject  district  Vaud  as  a  colleague  and  equ.^l  in 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  was  Charles  the  Bold's  defeaU  at 
Grandson  and  Morat  which  led  to  the  annexation  by  the  CBB* 
federates  of  these  portions  of  Savoyard  lendtory. 

AoTmnuTRS.— B.P.IIcrliauir,  LiJmn  (Plarts,  itto] :  F.  Machacek^ 
Der  SehveiuT  Jura  (Cotfaa,  1905):  A.  Magnin,  Les  lacs  du  Jura 
(Paris,  1805);  J.  Zimmeril,  "  Die  Sprachgreiue  im  jura  "  (vol.  i.  of 
hi»  Die  Drul^h-frantisiuke  Spratkzreme  in  der  Sckweiz  (Basel, 
1891).  For  the  Frcnrh  »!ojie  sec  Joanr»c's  large  Itiniraire  to 
the  Jura,  and  the  smaller  volumes  relating  to  the  departments  of 
the  Ain,  Doubs  and  Jura,  in  his  Ciotrapktet  dip<irUin(<:!  J, :  1  or 
the  Swiss  slope  see  3  vols,  in  the  series  of  the  Guides  Monod 
(GcncN-a):  j^Mennicr.Ia  Clflnxdf  Anib«ll«i!ra««-Jar«  HmMlt. 
loir,).  Monod,  £« /im  AniOTf ;  nnd  E.  |.  P.  de  la  Harpe.  £•  Ava 
Vttudois.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

JURASSIC,  in  geology,  the  middle  peribd  of  the  Mesozoic  era, 
that  is  to  say,  succectling  theTrlassfc  and  preceding  the  Creta- 
ceous periods.  The  name  Jurassic  (French  yiirarj/fae;  Getraaa 
J utaformalion  or  Jura)  was  first  employed  by  A.  Bnuigniait  aad 
A.  von  Humboldt  for  the  locks  of  this  «fe  la  the  western  Jura 
mountslBS  of  Switfeifuid,  where  they  are  well  developed.  It 
was  In  England,  however,  that  they  were  first  studied  l^y  W'il'am 
Smith,  In  whose  hands  they  were  made  to  lay  the  foun  lations 
of  stratigraphical  gcolog)'.  The  names  adopted  by  him  for  the 
sulKlivisions  he  traced  across  the  country  have  passed  into 
universal  use,  and  though  some  of  them  are  uncouth  English 
provincial  names,  thry  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of  France, 
Swilxerland  and  Germany  as  to  those  of  England.  During  the 
foltowiog  three  decades  Smith's  work  was  elabontcd  by  W.  D. 
ConybeueuidW.  FMIipe.  IlieJ^miriieraehsflf  fmribof  the 
Europcaa  cenlinent  were  described  by  d'Orbigny,  1840-1846; 
by  L.  VDB  Buch,  1839;  by  F.  A.  Quenstcdt,  1843-1888;  by 
A.  Oppcl,  1856-185S;  and  since  then  by  many  other  workers: 
E.  Beneckc,  E,  Hfbcrt,  \V.  Waagen,  and  others.  The  study  of 
Jurassic  rocks  has  continued  lo  .iiiract  the  attention  of  gco)o> 
gists,  partly  because  the  bedding  is  so  well  defined  and  regular— 
the  strata  are  little  disturbed  anywhere  outside  the  Swiss  Jura 
and  the  Alps— and  partly  becatue  the  fossils  are  nuincrbusead 
usually  well-preserved.  The  learil  hw  been  that  no  Mhet 
system  of  rocks  has  been  go  caitfolly  ouniiwd  thionipieeA  its 
entire  thidiiHa;iiMny**sems''  bave  btcn  fifbUrted  by  mesne 
of  the  foMlli  prindpally  by  ammonitco— and  these  sones  are 
not  restricted  to  limited  districts,  but  many  of  them  hold  good 
over  wide  ,trcas.  Oppcl  distinguished  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
.lonal  horizons,  and  since  then  many  more  sub-zonal  divisions 
have  been  noted  locally. 

The  existence  of  faunal  rtgtons  in  Jurassic  times  was  first 
pointed  out  by  J.  Marcou;  later  M.  Neumayr  greatly  extended 
observations  in  this  direction.  According  to  Neumeyr«  throe 
distinct  geographical  regions  of  deposit  CM  be  mode  OtH  easoflf 
the  Junssic  rocks  of  Europe:  (t)  The  Meditemaeaii  piBvIno^ 
emoncing  the  Pyrenees,  Alps  end  Carpathians,  with  ell  the 
tracts  lying  to  the  south.  One  of  the  biological  characters  of 
this  area  was  the  great  abundance  of  ammooiles  belongittg  to 
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the  groups  of  HtUrepkylll  (PkyB^etras)  And  PimiriaJi  {Lyiocercs) 
(a)  The  central  European  province,  cooiprisinc  the  tncis  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  tod  marked  by  dw  oomparative 
nuity  of  the  ammonites  just  nentioncd,  which  are  replaced  by 
othen  of  the  groups  {At^doccras)  and  Oppdia,  and  )rf 

■IwiMfant  rcefa  and  wamrndL  omL  (jj  The  bdK*i or  Snuian 
ptwjBc^compriirngtbtBJddkiBdaflrtliaf  tiMil»,fI|iftilii  rgcn 
and  Greenland.  "The  life  in  this  area  was  mudi  leia  varied  than 
in  the  others,  showing  that  in  Juraisic  times  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  temperature  towards  the  north.  The 
ammonites  of  the  more  southern  tracts  here  disappear,  together 
with  the  cor.iLs. 

The  cause  of  these  fauaal  resioos  Neumayr  attributed  to 
clinutk  hflti        as  edit  to-day  taA  te  pwt,  at  leaM,  ha 
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was  probably  nirrcct.  It  should  hr  ijorne  in  mind, 
that  although  Neumayr  waa  able  to  trace  a  broad,  warm  belt, 
some  60°  in  width,  ri|^  MMld  the  earth,  with  a  narrower  mild 
bait  to  the  north  and  Kaaictfe  or  boreal  belt  faqrood,  andcertaio 
iadicatJoBs  of  a  icfwdtiaB  ol  tba  THniatfr  MMa  oat  tlw  sontkani 
afaia  d  1^  tlwpaal  aqaataiL  aaoaa  wcaat  dbeofiika  <f  iassfls 
aaeaii  to  abow  that  other  Innciwea  most  have  bcco  at  work  ta 
determining  their  distribution;  in  shnrt,  the  -Mrr.tiiy  of  the 
Ncumayrian  climatic  boundaries  becomes  increasingly  obscured 
by  the  advance  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Jurassic  period  was  marked  by  a  great  extension  of  the 
sea,  which  commenced  after  tbc  close  of  the  Trias  and  reached 
its  maximum  during  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  stages;  conse- 
quently, the  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  are  much  more  widely  spread 
than  tba  Lias.  In  JEuropa  and  daawbera  Triaiaic  beds  pass 
fndaaHy  up  into  tba  Junmi^  ao  that  tbeio  h  ^kdtjr  aame- 
flBiaa  ta  aCRcment  as  to  the  best  line  for  the  base  of  the  latter; 
aia&flarfy  at  the  top  of  the  sytsem  there  ii  a  passage  from  the 
Jur.is'-ic  in  the  Cretaceous  rock';  (.Mps). 

loward.s  tlic  kIw-c  ol  liie  [Ktiod  elevation  began  in  certain 
regions;  thui,  in  .\merica,  the  Sierras,  Cascade  Mountains, 
Klamalh  Mountains,  and  Humboldt  Range  probably  began  to 
emerge.  In  Engbnd  the  estuaiine  Portlandian  icaalted  partly 
boas  alevatioo,  but  in  tha  Alpa  aurine  ooaditions  steadily  per- 
rfMsd  ^  tba  ntboaian  ftagi)*  Urn  appears  to  have  been 
faqr  Ittit  cnatal  distiarbaacc  or  aokaak  activity:  tofii  are 
laoian  hi  Aisentina  and  Califonda;  ^Mkaafe  todkM  of  tUs  age 
Occur  also  in  Skye  and  Mull. 

The  rocks  of  ihc  Jurassic  .sy.siem  present  great  pctrological 
diveng'ty.  In  England  the  name  "  tXilltcs  "  was  given  to  the 
middle  and  higher  ntembcrs  of  the  system  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  oolitic  structure  in  the  limestones  an  J  ironstones; 
tba  same  character  is  a  common  feature  in  the  rocks  of  noriht  rn 
Sorope  and  elsewhere,  but  it  must  itot  be  ovcrloolted  that  cla>  :i 
—daaiwfcrfliifat^etbei  balk  asocatonelyio  tba  agregate  than 
tba  soBtifc  lha  tbidai  of  loraiiic  ncha  io  England  is 
4oa»l»lBa»>H—*i»n— MUf  aoeoteioeoll.  Most  of  tba 


rocks  represent  the  deposits  of  shallow  seas,  but  cstuarinc  con- 
ditions and  land  deposits  occur  as  in  the  Purbeck  beds  of  Dorset 
and  the  coals  of  Yorkshire.  Coal  is  a  very  important  featoie 
among  Jurassic  rodts,  particulaiiy  ia  the  Liassic  iUvision;  it  is 
found  in  Hoaiaiy,  utaa  than  an  twenty-five  woritabk  bait; 
in  Pcniat  TtefcotaBj  Oaneaaa^  aootli  Sliaila,  GhiMi» 
Further  bdia.  New  Zealand  aaa  In  many  of  fhe  TacMe  fnnAL 

Being  shallow  water  formations,  petrological  changes  r or-.c  in 
rapidly  as  many  of  the  beds  arc  traced  out;  sandstones  pais 
laterally  into  clays,  and  the  latter  into  limestones,  and  so  on, 
but  a  reliable  guide  to  the  classification  and  correbtion  is  found 
in  the  fo^%!l  contents  of  the  rocks.  In  tbc  accompanyiikg  table 
a  list  is  given  of  some  of  the  zonal  fossils  which  regularly  occur 
in  the  order  indicated;  other  forms  are  known  that  are  equally 
uMfol.  It  wiUba  noticed  that  wbaa  there  is  ceaanlanteaaeBt 
astothaoiJarfaiwMcbthaaeBaHbBMaocua,tbaBBa«faiMa> 
between  ooe  fomation  and  anotlier  Is  Uabic  to  yttf  aGBOldhi 
to  factors  in  the  personal  equation  of  the  authors. 

The  Jurassic  formations  stretch  .uro  England  in  a  varying 
band  from  the  mouth  of  tiie-  Tees  to  t)ic  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
They  corwisl  of  harder  saiuL-tmirs  .md  limestones  intcrifr.i'  r  1  -i 
with  softer  clays  and  shales.  Hcntc  they  give  rise  to  a  character- 
istic type  of  scenery — the  more  durable  beds  standing  out  u 
long  ridges,  sometimes  avca  with  tow  difls.  wbile  iJia  dan  under- 
lie  -  '  ' 


Jitrmt^  rocks  cover  a  vast  area  in  Central  Europe.  Tbey  rue 
from  under  the  Cretaceous  formation*  in  the  norih-cakt  ol  FraAC^ 
whence  they  ranee  southwards  down  tbc  valley*  dl  the  Saone  ana 
Khoflc  to  the  Mcditcrraneani.  They  appear  as  a  broken  botdcr 
routxl  the  old  crystalline  nucleus  of  Auvcrenc.  llastwarxls  they 
range  through  the  Jura  Mouotains  up  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bo- 
hen.ia.  They  appear  in  the  outer  chains  of  the  Alps  on  both  tides, 
.md  em  the  ^outh  they  ri*c  aIon|;  the  centre  of  the  Apennines,  ind 
here  and  there  over  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Covered  by  note 
recent  fonaatkms  tiMy  underlie  the  great  plain  of  northern  Gormany, 
whence  tbey  ran^  eastwards  and  occupy  large  tracts  in  central 
and  Mitem  Russia. 

Lower  Jurassic  rocks  are  absent  from  much  of  northern  Rinaa, 
the  ttaass  WBiaMiil*d  being  the  Callovian,  Oxferdiaa  and  Vot^ba 
(of  PMbsor  9.  NiUtin);  the  faoaa  differs  oowiderably  from  that  af 
western  Europe,  and  the  marine  equivalents  of  the  Purbeck  bcdl 
arc  found  in  this  region.  In  south  Ruaia,tbe  Crimea  aitd  CaucuMb 
Lias  and  Lower  Jurawic  melts  arc  present,  in  the  Alps,  the  Lower 
Jurassic  rock*  arc  ititimatrly  .i--r>ci.\ttd  with  the  underlyinf  TriaMte 
formations,  and  resemble  them  in  consisting  larcrly  of  rr»t  ji«h 
liincatones  and  marbles;  the  ammonites  in  this  rrjion  ditiir  in 
certain  respects  from  those  of  western  and  central  turope.  The 
Oxfordian,  Callovian,  CoraDian  and  Actartian  itagcs  aio  aliO 
present.  The  Upper  Jurassic  b  mainly  irpresentcd  by  a  uaHsTOI 
!<Ties  of  limestones,  with  a  pcruliar  and  characteristic  fauna,  to 
which  Oppel  gave  the  n.ime  Tithonian."  This  indudes  moat  of 
the  horizons  from  Kimi-rididan  to  Crrlaccoos;  it  is  developed  on  the 
southern  flanki  of  tfir  Alj  .  (  .itji,iiliMns,  Apennines,  aa  wefl  as  ia 
south  France  and  other  parts  o(  the  Mediterranean  basin.  A 
characteristic  formation  on  this  bortson  b  the  "  Diphya  limeatdne." 
so-called  from  the  fossil  Ttr^rntuln  diphya  {PyvP*  jtnitsr)  see* 
in  the  well-known  escarpments  {Utthttbirgt  KaUt).  Above  the 
Diphya  BmMtonc  comes  the  Stramberj  limestone  (Strsmberg  in 
Moravia),  *ith  "  Aplychu?  "  beds  and  coral  rrcfs.  The  rocks  of 
the  Mcdilcrranr.in  lia%iri  .iri'  im  the  wli  ilr.'  more  c.ilcarrou?  than 
t!K>5-c  of  corrc-siKimling  age  in  nr>rth-»<-*t  Huropc;  thus  tbc  Lias  is 
II  ;  II  M-ntrd  by  1500  It.  of  white  cryraHinc  limestone  in  Calafaffa 
and  a  similar  rock  occurs  in  Sicily,  Uosnia,  Epirus,  Cotfu :  in ! 
the  Liassic  stnta  are  frequently  dolaaritic:  in  tbe  Ape«alar~ 
arc  variegated  Rmestoaes  and  wm^  Tbe  Higher  Juiassle  L 
Portugal  show  traces  of  the  orosinrity  of  land  ia  the  abundant  i  _ 
remains  that  are  found  in  inem.  In  Scania  the  Lias  succeeds  tl 
Rhaetic  beds  in  a  retrular  manner,  and  Jonmic  rcKks  hax'e  been 
traced  northward  w<ll  within  the  polar  circle;  they  arc  knn»n  m 
the  Lofoten  Isles,  Spitzbcrgen,  east  Greenland,  King  CharU-s's 
Island,  Cape  Stewart  in  Scoresby  Sound,  Grinncll  Land.  Pnnce 
Patrick  Land,  Bathurst  and  Exmouth  Island;  in  many  can  tbe 
fosMb  denote  a  climate  cooatdciably  milder  than  now  obtains  in 
these  latitudes. 

In  the  American  continent  Jurassic  rocks  are  not  we!l  developed. 
Marine  Ijiwcr  .iiid  Middle  Jurassic  lieds  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast 
(California  and  Orcj^rtn).  and  in  Wyornin)?.  the  I )akota«,  Colorado,  east 
MiAito  iin<l  Trx.ii,  Alni\e  the  marine  lA'ds  in  Ihc  intcrir>r  are  bra»~k- 
ish  and  frc^h-watcr  drpo<kits,  the  Morrison  and  Como  beds  (Atlanto 
saurus  and  Baptanodon  bods  of  Manb).  Later  Jurassic  rocks  are 
found  Ml  northcn.British  CaluiaMs  aad  BHbaps jn  Alaslai,  Wyowing. 
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goM-bcarinc  weUroarphSe  tUtc*  we  erf  thb  «w.  Marine  }anune 
recks  bav«  not  been  cle*rty  identified  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
America.  The  Patuxeni  and  Arundel  formationt  (non-marine)  arc 
HouUfully  referred  to  this  period.  Lower  and  Middle  jurauic 
formation*  occur  in  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  Juraaaic  rocks  have 
been  recognized  in  Aua,  includioK  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Kurdistan,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caspian  region,  Japan  and  Borneo. 
Tbeb««  marine  dcvek>pmcnt  is  in  Cutch,  where  the  following  groups 


—  ~r-Bathonian.  In  the  weatern  half  of  the  Salt  Range  and  the 
Hinulayas,  Spiti  shales  are  the equivalenttof  the  European  Callovian 
and  Kimeridgian.  _  The  upper  part  of  the  Gondwana  series  is  not 
improbably  Jurawic.  On  the  African  continent,  Liassjc  strata  are 
found  in  Algeria,  and  Bathonian  formations  occur  in  Ab>t«Inlil, 
Somaliland.  Cape  Colony  and  western  Madagascar.  In  Australia 
the  Permo-Carboniferous  formations  are  succeeded  in  Queensland 
and  Western  Australia  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Jura-Triaf, 
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arc  distinguished  from  above  downwards:  the  Umia  aeries -Port- 
Landian  and  Tilhonian  o(  south  Europe,  passing  upwards  into  the 
T^leoconiiaa:  the  Katrol  series •Oxfordian  (part)  and  Kimeridjfian; 
t  h«  Cbari  series  -  Callovian  and  part  of  the  Oxfofdiaa ;  the  Patcham 

•  Purbeckian  from  the  "  Isle  "  of  Purbcck.  Aquilonien  from 
^quilo  (Nord).  Bononim  from  BononLi  (Boulogne).  Vir[ulitn 
from  Exogyra  rirgtUa.  Pteroceran  from  PUroctras  octant.  Astartien 
from   AttarU  tupratoraUina.^  Rauracitn  from  Rauracia  (Jura). 

from  Argovie  (Switzerland).  Netaisien  from  Ncuvizy 
(Ardennes).  Ditetifn  from  Dives  (Calvados).  Balkonim  from 
f9ath   (England).     Bajocien  from  Bayeux  (Calvados).  Toarcirn 

from  Toarcium  (Tours).  Charmouthien  from  (Tharmouth  (England). 

^tneroourien  from  Sinemurum,  Semur  (CAte  d'Or).  HiUau[ien  Itvm 

^-letuukgc  (Lorraine}. 


which  include  the  coal-bearing  "  Ipswich  "  and  "  Burrum  "  forma- 
tions of  Queensland.  In  New  Zealand  there  i*  a  thick  series  of 
marine  beds  with  terrestrial  plants,  the  Mataura  series  in  the  upper 
part  o(  Mutton's  Hokanui  system.  Sir  J.  Hector  included  also  the 
Putakaka  series  (as  Middle  Jurassic)  and  the  F|ag  aeries  with  the 
Catlin's  River  and  Bastion  scries  below.  Jurassic  rocks  have  been 
recorded  from  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia. 

Life  in  Uit  Jutasfic  Period. — The  expansion  of  the  sea  during  this 
period,  with  the  formation  of  broad  sheets  of  shallow  and  probably 
warmish  water,  appears  to  have  been  fax-ourable  to  many  forms  of 
marine  life.  Lender  these  conditions  aeveral  groups  of  organisms 
developed  rapidly  along  new  directions,  so  that  the  Jurassic  period 
as  a  whole  came  to  have  a  fauna  diffcnng  clearly  and  diitinclly  from 
the  preceding  Palaeozoic  or  succeeding  Tertiary  faunas.  In  the 
ail  the  main  groups  were  represented  as  they  are  to^y 
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Coral*  were  abundaot,  and  is  later  portiooa  of  the  period  covered 
hr^t  area*  in  Europe ;  the  modern  type  of  coral  bccaiae  dominant ; 
brndn  rrc-r  buiiding  /orms  such  as  ttawimailnta,  limfnOt  Tkf':os- 
miiia,  there  were  numerouj  kingie  form  like  Uomtmattia.  Crinowls 
existed  in  great  numbers  ia  some  td  the  ahailow  scUiCOlR^Mvd  with 
PaLaeotoic  forms  there  is  a  marnd  nductUM  in  tbe  mat  «f  tbe 
oUyx  with  a  great  extension  in  the  number  of  arms  end  pionnian; 
Pnlaentnu,  EutcHiacrinta.  Afnocriniu  are  all  mdl  knowa;  Amkitm 
was  a  ftatklrss  Kcnus.  Echinoida  (undiiiu)  «m|(radually  develop* 
ing  the  M>-cjllcd  "  irreguUr "  qrpe,  BMfubnmu,  Hdeetypm, 
CoUyrius,  Clyprui,  but  the  "  nftthf "  lorm*  prevailed.  Gimt, 
Htmictdarit,  Acroscltnio.  Sponns  were  Impoilant  ractbuildcn 
in  Upper  Juraisic  times  (Sjtimgat*  KM)',  they  Include  litUttMl 
such  as  Ciumtduulnim,  liyalMtaff,  PfnmUwf,  bmctinellidl, 
Trtmadietyon.  CraJuularia;  and  horny  apOOCM  have  beco  found  in 
tbe  Lias  and  Middle  Juranic. 

Polyzoa  are  found  abundantly  in  some  of  the  beds.  Stomalopora, 
Berrntcta,  &c.  Brathiupods  were  represented  principally  by 
tcrcbratultds  (TerelrraiHla,  Waldiftmia,  lJt[rrUc),  and  by  rh>n- 
chonellids;  Thecae.  Limtda  and  Crunki  »Tre  also  present.  The 
Palaeozoic  spirifirids  and  athyrids  stiil  lingered  into  the  Lias. 
Iklore  important  than  the  brachiopods  were  the  pclecypodsj  Ostrta, 
£H|0rd.f7rypWo  were  very- abundant  (Cryphite  ltnie«tonc.  Oryphitc 
grit);  the  genus  Trttonia,  now  restricted  to  Australian  waters,  was 

Sraent  in  great  variety;  Aturita,  Lima,  PetUn,  Pteidomonolis 
tmllia,  AUarU,  Durrai,  hotardia,  Pleuromya  may  be  mentioned 
out  of  many  others.  Aniongj^t  the  gasteropods  the  Pleurolomafiuiae 
and  Tntbinidat  reached  thi-ir  maximum  dc\-clopmcnt ;  the  Palaeo- 
toic  Conularia  lived  to  tee  the  beginning  of  thisptfiod  {Pkiuetowuna, 
Kerinea,  Puroctras.  Ctnthimm,  fnrriMfo). 

Cephalopods  flourished  cvcfiTwlwRt  Wit  in  iMnttaBoe  ncn  tlw 
ammonites:  the  Tria&sic  genera  PkyUotnas  and  Lyioctnu  were  still 
found  in  the  Juras>ic  waters,  but  all  the  other  numerous  genera 
Were  new,  and  their  shells  arc  found  with  every  variation  of  sire 
and  ornamentation.  Some  are  characteristic  of  the  older  Jurassic 
ruclcs,  ArutUtt,  Aetocerat,  AfiuiUktui,  Harpocnat,  Oxynolurras, 
^pktoterat,  and  the  two  genera  mentioned  above;  in  the  middle 
•tages  are  found  Cetmottrai,  Prriipkiiults,  Cardtocrrat,  KtptUrtUs 
Atpidettras;  in  the  up(wr  suges  OUesUphanut,  Pertsphtnctes, 
Retnetkia,  Oppetia.  So  regularly  do  certain  forms  characterise 
definite  horirons  in  the  rocks  that  some  thirty  lonn  have  been 
distinguished  in  Europe,  and  many  of  them  can  be  traced  even  as 
far  as  India.  Another  cephalofiod  group,  the  belemnilj-s,  that  had 
been  dimly  outlined  in  the  preceding  Trias,  now  advanced  rapidly 
in  numbers  and  in  variety  of  form,  and  they,  Ulw  the  ammonites, 
iuve  proved  of  great  value  a*  <onc-indicabm  Tha  Sepioida  or 
Cttttlehsh  made  their  firat  appearance  in  this  VnfinA  (MMnlktt, 
Geottulhis.)  and  their  ink-bags  can  still  b«  traced  in  examples  from 
the  Lias  and  lithographic  Umestone.  Nautiloids  existed  but  they 
Were  somewhat  rare. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the  crustaceans;  in  place  of  the 
Palaeozoic  trilobiles  wc  find  long-tailed  lobster-like  forms,  Ptnafui, 
Kryon,  Ua[tla,  and  the  broad  crab-like  type  first  appeared  in  Prih- 
mpan.  Isopods  were  rrprevntcd  by  AukoMWitau  and  others. 
Insects  have  left  fairly  abundant  remains  in  the  Lias  of  England, 
Sclxambclcn  (Switzerland)  and  Dobbertin  (Mecklenburg),  and  also 
In  the  English  Purbeck.  Ncuroptrrous  forms  pTc<lominate,  but 
hemiptera  occur  from  the  Lias  upwards;  the  earlictt  known  flies 
(Diptera)  and  ants  (llyiaenoptera)  appeared;  orthoptera,  cock- 
toaches.  crickets,  beetles.  Aci  aic  found  in  die  LbUt  StoneeWd 
•late  ai>d  Purbeck  beds. 

Ftahca  were  approaching  the  modem  fonrn  duriof  thl*  period, 
%<lMlMimi  (Uioids  (>ccoming  scarce,  (the  CotUeumUat  reached 
■heir  maximura  development),  while' the  homocerca]  forms  were 
abundant  {Oyroduj,  Murodon.  Lepuloitau,  Leputoluj,  Daptdiuti. 
The  Chimacridac,  sea-cats,  made  their  appearince  iS^iiatartja}. 
The  ancestors  of  the  modern  sturgeons,  ntpdm  and  atiacliians, 
Uybodus,  Acrodus  were  numerous.  Bonyowb  ilfewated  by 
the  small  LcptoUpu. 

So  imporunt  a  place  wm  secured  by  t«pt9ea  dnriiig  tUa  period 
that  it  M»  been  well  dmiibed  as  the  "age  of  reptile. "  in  the 
■eaa  tlia  flllMhnpsd  Ichlbyosaurs  and  long-nccKcd  PIrsiosaurs 
dwelt  in  gnat  nwnben  and  reached  their  maximum  de\Tlnpment; 
the  latttr  irngKl in  lisr  from  6  to  40  ft.  in  tenicth.  The  Pterusaurs, 
Witb  bat-Hfce  wiaet  and  pneumatic  bones  and  keeled  breast-bone, 
Bew  owr  the  land;  PttrUaOyt  with  tfcart  (ail  and  UiampkaHmtau 
with  lone  uil  are  the  beat  fcnovn.  CuHomly  modiSed  croooaliana 
npeeniad  late  in  the  period  (y/i»<iiu«M  ar.  Ctnauna,  Sutmuurms, 
nniiluaieO  But  even  more  ftriUng  than  any  of  the  above  were 
die  Dinosaurs;  thcv  ranged  hi  nre  from  a  creature  iw  larger 
fjiin  a  rabbit  up  to  the  |lt;antic  Allanlaaurtu,  100  ft.  long,  in  the 
Jurassic  of  Wyomii^.  Both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  forms 
werr  present ;  BrMOomnu,  Mttphmum,  SkgMtwmi,  Otittmwrut, 
Dtplodofui,  Ctra^mnu  and  CumfUfMHutt  art  a  few  of  the 
genmu  By  aunpariion  with  the  Diaoarara  the  mammala  took  a 
very  nboidiaate  position  in  Junurfc  timn;  only  a  few  Jam  have 
been  found,  fadoo^ni:  to  qoite  nnan  ctaatum;  they  appear  to  have 
been  aanupUa  and  were  preAably  imctlvonHii  iPlane'' 
Belodon.  Trifonadtn,  FkoKtMitnum,  Sqrfonriaw).  Of  (teal  ■ 
•re  ii>c  remains  of  the  ouficst  known  bird  lArdtatopttrfx) ' 


Soleohofen  slates  of  Bavaria.   Although  this  was  a  gnat  ndvanea 

beyond  the  Pterodactyls  in  avian  characters,  yet  many  reptiliaa 

features  were  rrtained. 

_  Comparatively  little  change  took  place  in  the  vegetatioo  in  the 
time  that  icUpued  between  the  close  of  the  Thassic  and  the  middle 
of  the  Jurassic  periods.  Cycads,  ZamUu,  PodotamiUs,  Ac,  ap- 
peared to  reach  their  maximum ;  Equisctums  were  still  found  growing 
to  a  great  size  and  Ginkgos  occupied  a  proaiinent  place;  ferns  wcra 
common ;  so  too  were  pines,  yews,  cypresses  and  other  conifers,  which 
while  they  outwardly  resembled  thf ir  modern  representatives,  were 
quite  distinct  in  species.  No  flowering  plants  had  yet  appeared, 
although  a  primitive  form  of  angiospcrm  has  been  reported  Irom  the 
Uiyier  Jurassic  of  Portugal. 

The  economic  products  of  the  Jurassic  s%ttem  are  of  considerable 
importaiKe,  the  valuable  coals  have  already  been  noticed:  the  well- 
known  iron  ores  of  the  Cleveland  district  in  V'orkshire  and  those  of 
the  Northampton  sands  occur  respectively  in  the  Lias  and  Inferior 
Oolites.  Oil  shales  arc  found  in  Germany,  and  several  of  the  Jurassic 
formations  in  England  irontain  some  petroleum.  Building  stones 
of  great  value  are  obtained  from  tiie  Great  Oolite,  the  Portlandian 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite;  large  niiantitics  of  hydraulK  cement  and 
lime  have  been  nude  from  theliat.  Tbe  celebrated  lithographic 
•tone  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  beloogt  to  tlW  Upper  portioa  of  thia 
system. 

See  D'Orbigny,  PoUfntolofu  frai^ais*,  Terraim  Jurassimtt  (l&fO. 
1846);  L.  von  Buch,  "  Uber  den  Jura  in  Deutschland  "  {Abka»d.  i. 
Brrltn  Akxid.,  1839);  F.  A.  Quenstcdt.  Ftotztebirie  WuitUwibtrit 
(184J)  and  other  papers,  also  Orr  Jura  (i88j-i8«8);  A.  Oppel,  Du 
JurajormaJion  Entlands,  Frankreuks  mnd  s.v.  DeuistUcnds  (1836- 
1858).  For  a  good  general  account  of  the  formations  with  many 
references  to  original  papers,  see  A.  de  Lapparcnt,  Traiti  dt  fitUp*, 
vol.  ii.  jth  ed.  (1906).  The  standard  work  for  Great  Britain  is  the 
series  of  ittmmri  oj  the  Gtol/tfuai  Su  fvcy  entitled  T^Ar  Jurassic  Kjxkt 
cf  Bntain,  i  and  ii.  "  Yorkshire  "  (1803);  iii.  "  The  Lias  of  England 
and  Wales  "  (189,1) ;  iv.  "  The  Lower  Clolitc  Rocks  of  EngLind  (York- 
shire excepted)"  (1894);  v.  "  The  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  Rucks 
of  England  (Yorkshire  excepted)"  (189S).  The  map  is  after  that  of 
M.  Neuma^T,  "  Die  geographiscbe  Vetbreituog  der  Juraformatioa,' 
Denkickr.  d.  k.  Akad.  d,  Wiu^  Win,  Molk,  m,  Naturwiu.,  cL  iL 
Ablh.  L.  KarU  1.  (1885).  (J.  A.  H.) 

JURAT  (through  Fr.  from  med.  Lat./urofKi,  one  swore,  LaL 
jurare,  to  swear),  a  name  given  to  the  sworn  holders  of  certain 
ofUce*.  Under  the  ancien  rffime  in  France,  in  several  towns,  of 
the  south-we&t,  such  as  Rochelle  and  Bordeaux,  the  juralt  waft 
members  of  the  municipal  body.  The  title  was  also  borne  hf 
officials,  corres|x>nding  to  aldermen,  in  tbe  Cinque  Ports,  but  • 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  title  ol  office  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Tbctc 
arc  two  bodies,  consisting  each  of  twelve  jurats,  for  Jeraey  aad 
the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey  respectively.  They  are  elected  for 
life,  in  Jersey  by  the  ratepayers,  in  Guernsey  by  the  elective 
stales.  They  form,  with  the  bailiff  as  presiding  judge,  the  royal 
court  of  justice,  and  are  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislative 
bodies.  In  English  law,  the  word  jurat  (juralum)  is  applied  to 
that  part  of  an  afTidavit  which  contains  the  names  of  the  parties 
swearing  the  affidavit  aad  thepenoo  before  whom  It  was  iwoni, 
the  date,  place  and  other  neccmfV  particulan. 

JURIEN  OB  LA  ORAVlftRB.  JEAN  BAFHSTS  SDWWD 
(i8t  j-iSqi),  French  admiral,  son  of  Admiral  Juricn,  who  served 
through  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  a  peer 
of  France  under  Louts  Philippe,  was  bom  on  the  191b  of  Novetn* 
ber  181}.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1828,  was  made  a  commander 
in  1841,  and  captain  in  1830.  During  the  Russian  War  he  cooH 
ataaded  a  ship  in  tbe  Black  Sea.  He  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  on  the  ist  of  December  1855,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Adriatic  in  1859,  when  be  abso- 
lutely sealed  (he  Austrian  ports  with  a  close  blockade.  In 
October  1S61  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  months  later  the  expedition  agaiot 
Mexico.  On  the  15th  of  January  1862  he  was  promoted  to  bt 
vice-admiral.  During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  he  had 
command  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in  187 1  lie  was 
appointed  "  director  of  charts."  As  having  commanded  in  chief 
before  the  enemy,  the  age-limit  was  waived  in  his  favour,  aod  he 
was  continued  on  the  active  list.  Juricn  di«i  on  the  4th  of 
March  1891.  Ife  was  a  voluminous  author  of  works  on  naval 
history  and  biography,  most  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  Rttm 
du  dtux  mondcs.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  llteac  «(• 
n^mmm^  mariunut  itms  la  rfpubliqut  el  Vempirt,  which  Wtt  tfU^ 
rd  Dunsaoy  under  tbe  title  of  SkeUkes  oflketMttttml 
v«MMir«  ^Mi  MnirW  (i8£o),  that  is,  of  his  father* 
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Adnbit  Jnfaa;  La  Jfarbtt  ftalrrftit  (1S65),  laiady  aotobio- 
graphical;  and  Li  Xfarint  ^ai^fWM  (MV^w  Xb  M6b»  HM 
ckctcd  a  mrmbcr  oi  iIk-  Academy. 

JURIEU,  PIERRE  {  t(j  ;7-i;i  ^),  FrcnckflMMUiit  divine,  was 
born  at  Met,  in  Urleauais,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
pallor.  He  studied  at  Saumur  and  Sedan  under  his  grandfather, 
Pierre  Dumouiin,  and  under  Lcblanc  de  Bcauiicu.  Alter  cora- 
pietinc  hk  sttuUea  ia  Holland  and  En^and,  Juhcu  received 

MtMmaMUtittlwwpMtarartbictarckitlte.  Soon 

after  thb  be  poblisbed  his  first  work,  Bxaimtn  it  tint  tU  la 
rliml§m  dm  Ckristiamhim  (1671).   In  1674  his  TraiU  d«  la  diw- 

lion  led  to  his  appoint  aicnt  as  professor  of  throlojr)'  and  Hebrew 
at  Sedan,  where  he  soon  bt  i  ami:  also  pastor.  A  year  later  he 
published  his  Apolot\it  pour  U  m<^raU  des  Rtfortnls.  He  obtained 
a  high  reputation,  hut  his  work  was  impaired  by  his  controver- 
sial temper,  whii  h  frequently  developed  into  an  irritated  fanati- 
cwa,  though  be  was  always  entirely  sincere.  He  waa  called 
bgr  Me  adversaries  "  the  Goliath  of  the  Protestants."  Qa  the 

iiiSSiSoiito  ■  dnnh  et  RMBi^  bnli  ebiU  lanMtfaibi  AsBce 
flB  aoeoiint  of  hie  fonhcomfaic  work,  L»  FriMfm  4m  tktfli  4t 
Fnmtt,  he  went  to  Holland  and  was  paetor  of  the  WeQooa 

church  of  Rotterdam  ti'l  h'l'i  dr.uh  on  the  nth  of  January  1713- 
He  was  also  profc5>or  at  the  i.v;i>Il-  iilustre.  Jurieu  did  much  to 
help  those  who  sulTcrcd  I'v  the  rcor.itLon  of  the  Edict  o(  Nantes 
(1685).  He  himself  turned  for  consolation  to  the  Apocalypse, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  {AecomplusemaU  dts  pro- 
fMUtt,  t686)  that  the  ovenhiow  of  Antichrist  (U.  the  papal 
dtoHcb)  would  take  |>iBoeias689.  H.  M.  Baird  says  that  "  this 


designs  of  William  of  Orange  In  the  invasion  of  England." 
Jurieu  defended  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  with  great  ability 
against  the  attacks  of  Antoinc  Arnauld,  Pierre  Nicole  and 
Bossuct,  but  was  equally  ready  to  enter  into  dispute  with  his 
feUow  Protestant  divine-;  (with  Louis  Da  Moulin  and  Claude 
Payon,  fw  instance)  when  their  opinions  diUered  from  his  own 
CWD  on  minor  matters.  The  bitterness  and  persistency  of  his 
Fietn  Bi^  kd  10  the  laU«r  betng 

One  of  JWw's  eUef  wnbe  is  UHm  pulamUt  aimtim  mat 
0Um4»  mwrnm  (3  vek,  Rotterden.  i686-i6»7:  Eag.  tnaa..  I«l9). 
ffbidk  aotwithstanding  the  vigilanec  of  the  police,  found  its  way 
into  Fiance  and  produced  a  deep  impre-s^on  on  the  Protestant 
population.  Mis  ta^t  important  Work  was  ittt  UiUoin  ertifiit  dtt 
li.'trr.fs  r!  cf.-<        (17M1;  \  :)g.  tmm^  tvH*  HeeHMleainat 

num'H-r  of  Lonfrovcr84.il  workf>. 

Sr  the  jirtiiic  in  Herzog-Hauck,  RtaUntyUopidit;  also  H.  M. 
fi^d,  Tht  Uugtunoti  and  Hu  Rttocation  oj  the  Bdut  oj  J^'anUi  (1895}. 

'  JOm^fttlibtaf  South  American  Indians.  fanncTlyoccupying 
tb»«otiybWweaBtb>  liwilcaQei'erPmBiayip^aadJapwi, 
BOfdMicalcrB  Bnd^  In  aadent  dbye  they  were  tbe  wmt 

powerful  tribe  of  the  district,  but  in  iSto  their  nombcnM  oat 
exceed  jooo.  Owing  to  inter-marrying,  the  J  uns  are  hetfcved 
to  have  been  extinct  for  h,\lf  a  rcniury.  They  were  closely 
related  to  the  Pasvfs,  and  were  like  them  a  fair-skinned,  finely 
biDilt  people  with  quite-  Kuropcan  features. 

JURISDICTION,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority, 
c^cially  by  a  court  or  a  judge;  and  so  tbe  extent  or  limits 
wMia  whicb  audi  authority  is  exercisable.  Thus  each  court 
baa  its  appnpiiBia  JMriMlictjoa;  is  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
Cn^nd  admioiatfatiaB  adtew  am  biMtbl  w  (bt  cbaocny 
division,  salvage  aetlona  in  tbe  adiMMtjr.fc.  TbejaiWIitioBar 
a  particular  court  is  often  lirr.itcd  hy  statute,  as  that  of  a  county 
court,  which  is  local  and  is  al»o  hmiicd  in  amount.  In  inter- 
national law  jurisdiction  has  a  wider  mcaninp,  namely,  the  riphts 
exercisable  by  a  state  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  space.  This 
ia  frequently  referred  to  as  the  territorial  theory  of  jurisdiction. 
(See  bncaMATiONAt  Law;  I.vrERNAnoNAL  Law,  Private.) 

JUUmOVBMCB  (Lat.  juriiprudtntla,  knowledge  of  law, 
from  Ie4  ildit,  and  pndttUia,  frem  pmidtn,  to  foresee),  the 
MMsalM te •* tte teaad adMn cf  poMw Cr. A 
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Holland);  see  Law.  The  essential  principles  involved  are  dis- 
cussed b<'low  and  in  Jukiapki dkm  k.  CourAi;  vti  ve,  the  details 
of  particular  laws  or  sorts  oi  law  iCtiMRACT,  die)  and  of  in- 
dividual national  systems  of  laW  CBMOUMIAWiIK.)  beiOStelt 
with  in  separate  articles. 

The  human  race  may  be  conceived  as  parcelled  out  into  a 
number  of  distinct  groups  or  societies,  differing  greatly  in  siae 
and  circumstances,  in  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  all 
But  tbqr  all  naanhk  each  oUkt  ia  that  tbqr  imal  M 
nha  «f  oaadoct  In  accoedaaee  iritb  which 
the  relatiooaailbaaMBBbenjnlir Mare  governed.  Eachaodetf 
has  its  own  system  of  laws,  and  all  the  systems,  so  far  as  they 
arc  known,  constitute  the  a[ipro[iri,iie  subject  niaUtr  of  juris- 
prudence. The  jurist  may  deal  with  it  jt;  the  [ii:>jwing  ways. 
He  may  first  of  all  examine  the  leading;  eum  eiiL n-.-,  common 
to  all  the  systems,  or  in  other  words  deime  the  leading  terms 
common  to  them  alL  Such  are  tbe  terms  hzw  itself,  rifkl,diit]ff 
ProptHy,  trmtt  and  so  forth,  which,  or  their  equivalents,  voMfm 
noteiftMaMltai  delici^e  differences  of  coniioUt  ion,  ^  regarded 
as  comoMimia  in  all  systems.  TbatUndof  inqtiiv  iaknoani 
in  Englaad  aa  analytical  jurispmdcaoib  It  nsgaida  tbe  eanoep* 
tions  with  which  it  deals  as  fixed  or  atatfaloary,  and  aims  at 
expressing  them  distinctly  and  exhibiting  their  logical  relatioiu 
with  each  other.  \\  h at  is  really  n.eant  by  a  rifiht  ami  by  a  duty, 
and  wbal  is  the  true  coiuieiion  between  a  right  aiul  a  duly,  are 
typci  of  the  ((ucstions  proper  to  this  itiquiry.  ^hil;ln^  our  j:.oiiit 
of  view,  but  still  regarding  systems  of  law  in  the  mass,  we  may 
coatider  then,  not  as  stationary,  but  as  changeable  and  chang- 
ing, we  may  adt  what  general  featuica  are  exhibited  by  tha 
record  of  the  change.   This,  v>niewhat  cnidefy  put,  may  serve 

tointff■t^  tha  fiaU  of  hiitiKical  ec  imiiMnMaUMi  jHffaMiideaoa. 

1b  ite  ideal  rorwlirioo  It  wwJd  reqirife  an  accanOe  record  cf  the 

history  of  all  legal  systems  as  its  materiaL  But  whether  the 
material  be  abundant  or  scanty  the  method  is  tbe  same.  It 
seeks  the  explanation  of  in^aluliorLs  and  legal  principles  in  the 
facts  of  history.  Its  aim  is  to  show  how  a  given  rule  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  The  legislative  source — the  emanation  of  the  rule 
from  a  sovereign  aulboriiy — is  of  no  importance  here;  what  is 
impoitaat  is  the  moral  source — the  connexion  of  the  rule  with 
tbe  ideas  prevalent  during  Qoatenipaeaiy  periods.  This  naethod^ 
it  is  evident,  involves  iwta><y  a  cipMpMBoa  of  aacceasivai 
in  tbe  hisioiy  of  tba  Mm  M|aa»  but  n  vnMiiM  «f  I 
vyttena,  of  tbe  Ranaa  wkb  tbe  Eqglisb,  of  tbe  iCodn  with  tbe 
Irish,  and  so  on.  Tbe  historical  method  as  applied  to  law  may 
be  regarded  as  a  special  example  of  ihe'mctbod  of  comparison. 
The  comparative  mctho<l  is  really  employed  in  all  genera!i.  M:i(  .-is 
about  law;  for,  although  the  analysis  of  legal  Ictnis  minlit  be 
conducted  with  exclusive  reference  to  or-.r  ?yitcm,  the  advantage 
of  testing  the  result  by  reference  to  other  systems  is  obvious. 
But,  bntdcts  the  use  ef  caa^arisoa  for  purposes  of  analysis  and 
ia  tnKinc  tbe  phanaaiiM  af  iba  pqnUi  of  Uwi(  it  ia  «wiik^ 
far  tbe  parvoM  af  pnctical  litfillMioa  tbe  coniaripa*  «r  dSh^ 
ent  systems  nsayyidd  important  lenlta.  Laws  art  cnttrfmacai 
for  bringing  about  certain  definite  ends,  the  larger  of  wbldi  are 

iden'.itMl  in  :iu  >y.-leins.  The  comparison  ijf  tlusc  conlrivanrcs 
not  only  ,crve>  to  bring  their  real  object,  oluii  ob-curril  as  it  is 
in  detail?,  imo  dearer  view,  but  enables  legislators  to  see 
where  the  contrivances  are  dcbcicnt,  and  how  ibcy  may  be 
improved. 

The  "  science  of  law,"  as  the  expression  is  generally  used, 
means  the  esaminatuMi  of  lawB  fal  ■enctal  in  one  or  other  d  the 
vayt  |Mt  iadiGaicd.  U  aiaaM  aalavwiipttODof  Jawavbicb 
arfM  or  have  eiriited  bi  aeaae  liwn  aodaty  bi  facl'-bi  otber 

word.«.  positive  laws;  and  it  means  an  examination  not  limited  to 
the  exposition  of  particular  systems.  Analytical  jurisprudence t9 
in  hingland  associated  chiefly  with  the  name  of  John  Austin  (gv.), 
whose  Province  oJ  Juriiprudnue  Dclermin<-d  syjtcmati.'cd  and 
completed  the  work  begun  in  England  by  Hobbcs,  arji  CL  iiiinued 
at  a  later  date  and  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  Bcniham.  i 
Austin's  first  position  is  lo  djstiagBleb  between  laws  propoly 
a»  oiled  and  laws  inpeepi^  ao  alM>  In  aajr  of  tbe  oldcc 
flB  Jm,    fM  tfe*        «MNa  ta  vhtab  tlw  Md  k 
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uicd  grouped  together  as  variations  of  one  common  meaning 
Thus'  Blaclcslonc  advances  to  his  proper  subject,  municipal 
laws,  through  (i)  the  laws  o(  inaniiaMc  matter,  (i)  the  laws 
ol  animal  nutrition,  digestion,  Ice,  tfet  laws  of  nature, 
vkkk  an  mka  '"T*^  ^  o  di*covcrable 
hf  itmn  dooa^  and  tbe  twmM  «r  iBvine  Uw  which 
b  put  ol  tbe  kw  ol  aatim  dbcdly  MHwrtiiJ  Inr  God.  AO. 
of  these  are  canneAed  by  ttti  eonnma  denail  utt  tber  are 
"  rutr^  of  action  dictated  by  some  superior,  being."  And  •ome 
such  gcncr^Llizaiion  as  this  is  to  be  found  at  the  bads  of  most 
treatises  on  jurisprudence  which  have  not  been  rom(K)scd  under 
the  influence  of  the  analytical  school.  Austin  (Iis[Kj-.e^  of  it  by 
the  (iisiiiiction  that  some  of  those  laws  arc  commani'.s,  while 
others  are  not  commands.  Tbe  so-called  laws  of  nature  arc  not 
commands;  they  are  tmlformities  which  resemble  commands 
«4jr  ia  wlar  M  tbey  nay  be  nippoeed  to  have  bcenocderad  by 
•aflMialdli|eBtbcia(.  Bat  tbqr  are  aot  cwiunanJ»i|illwaaly 

who  may  of  may  act  frB  abadknca  to  Hkm,  Iwnaf 

nature  arc  not  addressed  to  anybody,  and  there  b  ao  possible 
question  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  them.  Austin  accord- 
ingly pronounces  them  law?,  imprupcrly  so  called,  and  confines 
bb  attention  to  laws  properly  so  called,  which  are  commands 
addmscd  by  a  human  superior  to  a  human  inferior. 

TUs  distinction  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  that  the  energy 
and  tvca  bitterness  with  which  Atistln  inusts  upon  it  now  seem 
anpeifliwfc  But  the  indisaiadaate  ideotificatkM  «(  cmything 
tewhkbtoauBoaspeechgiviitlaBameof  a  lav  wm,  and  still 
WafndlAilMUMaaicoBfariHk  liiarli»«aaV  itrtaBWl  that 
iHwo  God  **  put  aaattcr  tate  III!  cstaUkM  ccrtafal  laws 
of  motion,  to  which  all  movable  matter  must  conform,"  and  that 
in  those  creatures  that  have  neither  the  power  to  lhii\|c  nor  to 
will  such  laws  must  be  invariably  obeyed,  so  long  as  the  creature 
itself  sul>si5t5.  for  its  existence  depends  on  that  obedience,  im- 
putes to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  respect  of  both  its  origin  and 
its  execution  the  qualities  of  an  act  of  parliament.  On  the  other 
hand  the  qualities  of  tbe  law  of  gravitation  are  imputed  to  certain 
kgal  pdadpks  which,  ader  tbe  aameof  tbe  b«  of  aatwe,  are 
a«ertcd  to  be  binding  aM  aw  tbe  i^Bta^  BO  that  **  no  hmaa  kws 
are  of  aqr  vaUditjr  if  contnay  10  AwHa  aaw  iUb  to 
stigmatlw  tbe  «M  of  *  aatml  la«i  **  te  iCBH  of  MianiiSe 
facts  as  improper,  or  as  metaphoricaL 

Having  eliminated  metaphorical  or  figurative  laws,  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  those  laws  which  arc  commands.  This  word  is  the 
key  to  the  analysis  of  law,  and  accordingly  a  Large  portion  of 
Atutin's  work  is  occupied  with  tbe  determination  of  its  meaning. 
A  command  is  an  order  issued  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It 
Is  a  signification  of  desire  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity  that 
"  the  paity  to  whoBt  it  b  diiectcd  b  liabte  to  evil  fraai  tha  other, 
beBeieoDBi^yMtsiiththtdHb*.'*  ''Hywi  anaUeaad 
willing  to  barm  me  in  case  I  coovly  not  ultb  year  wish,  the 
expres^n  of  your  wish  amounts  to  a  command.**  Being  liable 
to  evil  in  case  I  ci^nnply  not  with  the  wish  which  you  signify,  I 
am  bcmnd  or  dl.liK  .1  hy  it,  or  I  lie  under  a  duly  to  obey  it.  The 
evil  b  called  .■,  ;);.  .'/  •/;,  and  the  command  or  duly  i^  wid  to  l>c 
taHCtioned  by  the  chance  of  incurring  tbe  evil.  The  three  terms 
eemmottd,  duly  and  tanclion  are  thus  inseparably  connected.  As 
Attttin  expresses  it  la  the  language  of  formal  logic, "  each  of  the 
three  terms  signifies  the  same  notion,  but  each  doMte adiSmM 
part  of  that  BOtiOB  aad  etaoMa  tha  teridaa.'* 

Aao  JM^^^a^^aA^^A^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^b^A  ^^a^^^A     flP^^^A  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^J 

All  anHuiMn,  noworer,  in  im  Hwa.  naR  venn  ■  raservra 

far  those  commands  which  oblige  generally  to  the  performance 
of  acts  of  a  class.  A  command  to  your  servant  to  rise  at  such  an 
hour  oo  such  a  morr-ini;  is  a  particular  command,  but  not  a  law 
or  ride;  a  command  to  rise  always  at  that  hour  is  a  law  or  rule. 
Of  this  distinction  it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  the  meantime  that  it 
involves,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  positive  laws,  the  rejection 
if  particular  enactments  to  which  by  inveterate  usage  the  term 
lav  vwdd  ccrtaiahr  be  appUad.  Ob  the  other  hand  U  b  not, 
•ecevdteK  to  Avtb,  Mcateaiy  that  a  ttat  lav  iboald  bind 
pmom.  as  a  cfaas.  Obligations  inpeaed  on  the  fnalee  of  aa 
specialty  created  by  periaaMBt  vaald  iav^  a  Ib»(  a 


general  order  to  go  into  mourning  addressed  to  the  whole  nation 
for  a  particular  occasion  would  not  be  a  law. 

So  far  we  have  arrived  at  a  definition  of  laws  properly  so  called. 
Austin  holds  superiority  an4  inferiority  to  be  necosarily  implied 
in  command,  and  such  sutemenu  as  that"  laws  emanate  (roa 
snpetiots  "  to  be  tbe  merest  Uutology  aad  tdCag.  EbewbefO 
be  sums  up  tbe  cbaiactciistica  of  tnokvoaaaaoMalMd  hgr  the 
analysb  tfaos:  (i)  b«t,  ixing  ceattaaadik  aaaaaMO  ma  a 
determinate  source;  (i)  every  sanction  b  aa  evil  annexed  to  a 
command;  and  (j)  every  duty  implies  a  command,  and  chiefly 
means  obnoziousness  to  the  evils  annexed  to  commands. 

Of  true  Lws,  those  only  are  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  which 
are  laws  strictly  so  callcl,  or  [wsitivc  laws.  Austin  acconlinftiy 
proceeds  to  distinguish  positive  from  other  true  laws,  which  arc 
cither  bws  set  by  God  to  men  or  laws  set  by  men  to  men,  not, 
however,  as  political  superiors  nor  in  poxsaaace  of-a  legal  right. 
The  discussion  <rf  tbe  firtt  of  these  true  but  not  poritive  bva  teda 


hvt  aet  by  Gad  an  dthtrmeaM  or  owemM,  <L«. 

pressed  In  direct  command,  or  made  known  to  men  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ways  denoted  by  such  phrases  as  the  "  light  of  nature," 
"  natural  rra.son,"  "  iliftatcs  of  nature,"  and  so  forth.  Austin 
majnlaias  that  the  principle  of  general  Utility,  based  ultimately 
on  tbe  assumed  benevolence  of  God,  is  the  true  index  to  such  of 
His  commands  as  He  has  not  chosen  to  reveaL  Atutin's  czposi- 
tioo  of  the  meaning  of  the  principle  b  a  most  valtiable  contribo* 
tion  to  moral  adence,  tlwufh  ha  aeats  la  claims  oltimatdy  oa 
a  basb  which  maafflfila  aOppHtem  would  diaavow.  Aad  the 

the  proper  scope  of  thatiaatbe,  dthon^UvfUttta  ferae eao> 

demning  it  is  not  alwa>-s  correctly  stated.  It  b  found  in  such 
assumptions  of  fact  as  that  there  is  a  God,  that  He  has  issued 
commands  to  men  in  what  Austin  calls  the  "  truths  of  revela- 
tion," that  He  <!eMKns  the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  that 
there  is  a  preiiomin.ipre  of  good  in  the  order  of  tbe  world — which 
do  not  now  command  universal  assent.  It  b  innioasihte  to  place 
these  propositions  on  the  same  sdaatttcfoociag  as  the  aaaaa^ 
tions  of  fact  with  reference  to  humaa  eodcty  oo  which  jeria* 
pnidenca  leeta.  If  the  **  dhiae  laws  "  ane  facte  like  acta  of 
paiWaiiiHi  kiiewwiwd  thattha  dhi— hm  of  their  chaieace 
■tica  wonia  not  be  out  of  phoe  la  a  adieme  of  jurispradeneo 

Thcsccondsctof  laws  properly  so  called,  which  arc  not  poMtive 
laws,  consij-ts  of  three  classes:  (i)  those  which  arc  set  by  men 
living  in  a  state  of  nature;  (2)  those  which  arc  set  by  sovereigns 
but  not  as  political  superiors,  e.g.  when  one  sovereign  commands 
another  to  act  according  to  a  principle  of  international  law;  and 
(3)  those  set  by  subjects  but  not  in  pursuance  of  legal  lid^ts. 
This  group,  to  which  Austin  gives  the  name  of  positive  OMtrality, 
bdpa  to  cmlaia  hb  conception  of  positive  law.  Men  an  living 
»«iajiai 


;  when  they  are  not  l«ing 
la  ft  Mate  af  ■wermneut  or  as  menben  of  a  politicd  aedety. 
*  Mitfcal  society  "  thus  becomes  the  central  fact  of  the  theory, 

and  some  of  the  objection-;  th.it  h.ive  liccn  urped  aeainst  it  arise 
from  its  being  applied  to  conilitions  of  life  in  v,hicli  ,\usiin  would 
not  have  adnuttcd  the  existence  of  a  poUiual  -ociety.  Again, 
the  third  set  in  the  group  is  intimately  connected  with  positive 
laws  on  the  one  hand  and  rules  of  positive  morality  which  are  not 
even  Uws  properly  ao  called  on  tbe  other.  Thus  lairs  set  by 
aritjecu  in  ooaseqpeace  of  a  legal  are  clothed  with  kgal 
aaectioBi,  aad  aee  lavs  podtbie.  A  bv  aet  by  gnardiaa  to  awyd. 
In  penwMB  of  a  fi^ht  which  the  gnardiaa  b  boead  teonrtiie, 
is  a  porflivalaw  pure  and  simple;  alaw  set  bymaster  to  slave,  to 
pursoaaee  of  a  legal  right,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  exercise,  is. 
in  Austin's  phraseology,  to  be  regarded  Iwlh  as  a  |x>sitive  otoral 
rule  and  as  a  positi\T  law.'  On  the  other  hand  the  rules  ^et  Uv 
a  club  or  society,  and  enforced  upon  its  member^  by  cxc'.in  .. 
bom  tbe  saciety,but  not  in  pursuance  of  aaybgal  right,  an  laws, 
but  tMt  poriiivo  lavi.  Tbiiyaior 


'  Thbappcars  to  be  an  unncccury  romplicalion.  The  (ovrrcisn 
hasaatlnrned  tbe  matter  to  m-i  tin-  Uw.  jtlihou^h  not  compettinc 
him  to  do  so.  ami  eaforces  tbe  law  when  sec  Their  seems  ao  good 
rsMoa  why  tiw  bwalMiili  be  called  a  rule  of  poM  live  mofaitty  Matt. 
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a  detenm'aate  souree,  but  tliey  Imve  ao  legal  or  poBtlealuuMtian. ' 

Closely  ronnrclcd  with  ihii  positive  morality,  consisting  of  true 
but  II. >t  poMiivc  laws,  h  the  positive  morality  whose  rules  arc 
nul  l.iw's  (iropcrly  so  Lallcd  at  all,  though  they  arc  Rcncrally 
denominated  laws.  Such  are  the  laws  ol  hortour,  the  lavrs  of 
fashion,  and,  most  important  oi  all,  intcmaiional  law. 

Nowhere  does  Auitui'i  phniMilaiy  -come  more  bluntly  into 
conflict  with  commsa  UHge  tkUL  in  pronouncing  the  law  of 
Miions  (which  in  subtttaGtiiftCPapMtbo4)r«(*dl-<iefinMlnikft 
icwmbling  nothing  w  omkIi  m  the  oiriiiMiy  lulci  of  Inr)  to  be 
not  Uws  at  all,  even  la  the  wider  sense  of  the  terra.  That  the 
rule«  of  a  private  club  should  b«  law  properiy  ao  called,  while  the 
ulii.lc  m.i.ss  of  intcrn.\lional  jun',;)ru  I.  rice  is  mere  opinion,  shocks 
our  sense  oi  the  proprieties  of  cxprcision.  Yet  no  man  was  more 
careful  than  Austin  to  observe  these  properties.  He  recognizes 
fully  the  futility  of  definitions  which  involve  a  painful  struggle 
with  the  current  of  ordinary  speech.  But  in  the  present  instance 
(lie  apparent  ptiakigiHi  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  accept  the 
ttaiilaiion  of  lama  piepedy  ao  called  to  ooranianda  proceeding 
imnadctcrayMtewiim.  And  that  limitaUoBiiWflneiaily 
piwntiaetticeiictpiliBnoChwlhattoignoreitiwiiMbeawBtie 
anomaly  than  this.  No  «M  finds  fault  with  the  statement  that 
the  so-called  code  of  honour  or  the  dictates  of  fashion  are  not, 
properly  speaking.  I.iws.  Wc  rcpc!  the  same  stattment  applied 
to  the  law  of  nature,  btcauic  it  rcicmbles  m  so  many  of  its  most 
Striking  feature*— in  the  certainty  of  a  large  portion  of  it,  in  its 
terminology,  in  its  substantial  principles— the  most  universal 
illMents  of  actual  systems  of  law,  and  because,  moreover,  the 
MiMllHitioio  that  brought  it  into  eibtcncc  was  nothing  else  than 
thill  tkat  it  MMiMed  of  those  abiding  portions  of  legal  systems 
whkh  piwaB  eweiywhef*  by  their  own  authority.  But,  theogh 
"  poritive  aotality  **  aHsr  not  bt  tlv  bert  pfaaM  In  dcniba 
such  a  code  of  nilee,  tlw  dlMiaction  inrinad  an  by  Awtin  b 
unimpeachable. 

The  elimination  of  those  laws  properly  and  improperly  SO  called 
which  are  not  positive  laws  brings  us  to  the  definition  of  positive 
law,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  system.  Every  positive  law 
b  "  set  by  a  sovereign  person,  or  sovereign  body  of  persons,  to  a 
BMSnber  or  members  of  the  independent  political  society  wherein 
tkat  pcnon  or  body  ii  wweccigo  or  superior."  Though  pos- 
aibly  ^rung  directly  fmn  mwlH'  source,  it  is  a  positive  law,  by 
tfM  jtUtMliiHi  of  that  picMRt  mcnign  in  the  chaiactcr  of  a 
pAlhical  wperior.  The  qnailloB  it  not  aa  to  the  bbtorica!  origin 
of  t  be  pri  nciple,  but  as  to  Its  pneeol  authority.  "  The  legislator 
is  he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  law  was  first  made,  but  by 
whose  authority  it  continues  to  be  law."  This  diUniiion  in- 
volves the  analysis  of  the  connected  expressions  i.'rm  jcn/v, 
SubjeclioH  and  indcp<ndcnl  poiiluot  S'vidv.  and  of  Jilirmmiite 
body — which  last  analysis  Austin  performs  in  connexion  with 
that  of  commands.  These  are  all  excellent  examples  of  the 
lexical  method  of  whkh  be  was  so  great  a  master.  The  broad 
ii  inhn  llniir  lairrt  hr  nniirni  hrrr  In  order  that  a  given  Mcicty 
mm9  Ittm  a  todety  iMlitical  and  independent,  the  semiratiip  «r 
Mi  of  its  membci*  nrau  be  in  a  AaUr  of  nbcdience  to  a  emafn 
and  common  superior;  whilst  that  certain  penon  or  body  of 
persons  must  not  be  hMttutty  obedient  to  a  certain  person  or 
body.  All  the  italicized  words  point  to  circumslanccs  in 
which  it  might  be  difTicull  lo  say  whetlur  a  f'vcn  Mxitty  is 
political  and  independent  or  not.  Scvtt.il  of  these  Austin  h.is 
discussed — t.g.  the  slate  of  things  in  which  a  political  society 
obedience  nhich  may  or  may  not  be  called  habitual  lo 
!  ClUfnal  power,  and  the  suic  of  things  in  which  a  political 
ia  divided  between  contending  claimaiUs  for  sovereign 
power,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  abail  peevail,  and  over  how 
mttch  of  the  society.  So  long  as  that  uncertainty  mnaina  we 
have  a  state  of  anarchy.  Further,  an  independent  society  to  be 
political  muit  not  fall  below  a  number  which  can  only  be  called 
con^,idcral>lc.  Neither  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  nor  in  incon- 
siderable communities,  nor  .nrr.onfi  min  living  in  a  state  of  nature, 
h.Ave  we  the  proper  phenomena  of  a  political  society.  The  la^i 
limitslien  foes  looc  way  lo  meet  the  most  setious  criticism  to 
vWck  Anrtiali  mUm  hto  been  capoMd,  and  it  nughi  to  be 
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stated  bi  hb  own  weiA. '  Re  suppoeet  a  ledety  wUch  may  be 

styled  independent,  which  i ;  con^i  icraLlL'  in  nurr.ljcrs,  and  which 
is  in  a  savage  or  extremely  barbarous  condition.  In  such  a 
society,  "  the  bulk  of  its  members  is  not  in  the  habit  of  obedience 
to  one  and  the  same  superior.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  an 
external  enemy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  attack,  ibc 
bulk  of  its  ncmben  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  subniiu  to 
one  leader  or  one  body  of  leaden.  Altia  soon  as  that  en 
paioca  the  HaHknt  tuboiiHiaa  aneeo,  and  the  aodety  m 
to  the  state  «Uch  amy  be  deemed  Ha  oidbiaiy  stale.  Tbcbnik 
of  each  of  the  faaiSba  which  oorapose  the  given  society  rendcn 
habitual  <rf>cdienoe  to  Its  own  pectiliar  chief,  but  those  domestic 
societies  are  themselves  independent  sociclici,  or  arc  not  united 
and  compacted  into  one  political  iovii  ty  by  habitu.il  and  K'  ner.d 
obedience  to  one  common  su|>cnor,  and  there  is  no  law  tsimply 
or  strictly  so  styled)  which  can  be  called  the  law  of  that  .society. 
The  so-called  laws  which  are  common  to  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity are  purely  and  properly  customary  laws — that  is  to  say, 
laws  which  are  astwr  imposed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
nuaity,  but  am  not  cafecced  by  bt*l  prihifel  Mnctions.'' 
Sndi,  be  Mys,  are  the  lavise  •odetica  of  bimtcfa  and  fitheia  hi 
North  Amnica,  and  such  were  the  Gennaos  as  described  bgr 
Tacitus.  Be  tahea  no  account  of  todctica  in  an  iotennediato 
stage  between  thb  and  the  eaoditba  which  comtitntcapelltlcd 
society. 

We  need  not  follow  the  analysis  In  detail.  Much  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  grouping  the  various  kinds  of  government,  in 
detecting  the  sovereign  authority  under  the  disguises  which  it 
wears  in  the  complicated  state  system  of  the  United  Slates  or 
under  the  fictions  of  English  law,  in  elucidating  the  precise  mean* 
iMof  atastiaa  political  terns.  Incidentally  the aouice of  many 
c^ebcatcd  faUadca  bi  poGtieel'tho««bt  b  fadd  bare.  That  the 
question  who  ts  sovereign  in  a  given  state  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  law  or  morals  or  religion,  that  the  sovereign  is  incapable 
of  legal  limii.'.i  i  m,  ih.it  I.iw  is  such  by  the  wvcrcign's  command, 
that  no  real  or  assumed  compact  can  limit  his  action— are  posi- 
tions which  Austin  has  been  accuM-d  of  enforcing  with  needless 
iteration,  lie  cleared  ihcm,  however,  from  the  air  of  paradox 
with  which  they  had  been  previously  encumbered,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  in  no  direction  more  widely  fdt  than  in  making  then 
the  commonplaces  of  cdvcafcd  opinion  in  this  generation. 

Passlag  frem  these,  we  may  now  coosidcr  what  has  been  said 
against  the  theoiy,  wbkh  m^  be  •uatawd  «p  In  the  foOewiaf 
terms.  Laws,  no  matter  in  what  Iwm  thcy  be  expressed,  are  in 
the  last  resort  reducible  to  commands  sel  by  the  person  or  body 
of  prrsoru  who  are  in  fact  sov  ereigns  inans  in  U  j,t  ndt-nt  polilical 
iocicly.  The  sovereign  is  the  person  or  iicr^ins  \cIioh"  commands 
are  habitually  obeyed  by  the  great  bulk  o(  the  community;  and 
by  an  independent  society  wc  mean  that  such  sovereign  head  is 
not  Mauelf  bafahtially  obedient  to  any  other  determinate  body 
of  peraooet  The  aadety  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
coMidcmMe  before  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a  political  society. 
Frem  command,  with  iu  ine^aable  incident  of  mnaion,  come 
the  duties  and  r^ts  hi  terms  of  whidi  iawi  are  for  the  moat  patt 
expressed.  Duty  means  that  the  person  of  whom  it  b  predicated 
is  liable  to  the  sanction  in  case  he  fails  to  obey  the  command. 
Right  means  that  the  person  of  whom  il  i-.  predicated  may  set 
the  sanction  in  operation  in  case  the  turnr:i,\nd  be  disobeyed. 

Wc  ni.i\'  lu  re  inti-rpol.itc  a  d^-ubt  v.!ii  ihir  t'lo  condition  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  communuy  is  c&scnital  lo  the 
legal  analysis.  It  wcnw  to  us  that  wc  have  all  the  <<«nwt»of  a 
true  law  present  when  we  point  to  a  coffimunlty  habitually  ol>edieBt 
to  the  authority  of  a  persop  or  r!i  tertninatebodyof  pcrsoni,  no  matter 
what  the  relations  of  that  supe  rior  may  be  to  any  external  or  »upcrior 
power.  Provided  that  in  fact  the  commands  of  the  LiwRivi-r  are 
thoae  beyond  which  the  community  never  look*,  it  scorns  immad  iul 

10  inquire  »Ii<  llii  r  thix  U»t;ivcr  in  turn  tate»  his  orders  from  some- 
N-Iv  .  l-J-  or  1:.  Ii.ibitujlly  oUdicnt  to  such  ordi-m  wjico  8<vei^  <Uie 
may  imagine  a  community  governed  by  a  dependent  legislatonal 
body  or  person,  while  the  supreme  sovereign  who^e  repreienutlvo 
and  nomine*  such  body  or  perMn  may  be  never  directly  addrraes 
t(.c  community  at  all.    Wc  do  not  see  that  in  such  a  ca«c  anything 

11  v.MOcd  in  clearness  by  representing  the  law  of  the  community  .i, 
set  by  the  sumain.  rather  than  the  dependent  IcgisUtor.  Nor  is 
the  ■iiwlilnaiial  of  the  idthnate  eeet  at  poawr  i 
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political  KKictics.  Jhit  we  get  wtca  M  Mppote  a  cnmniunity  to 
be  in  the  lubit  o(  ubedieace  to  a  liiDgK  pcnon  or  to  a  dctcrnuoatc 
combioation  of  pcrsoai. 

The  uic  of  the  word  "  comnund  "  b  tioc  unKkcty  to  lead  to  • 
■UKonception  of  Austin'*  mcaninK^  When  we  My  that  a  bw  is 
•  coinmand  of  the  sovereign,  we  arr  apt  to  think  o(  the  ■overeign  a* 
enunci-ninu  tlit  nilo  in  tiu«tioii  for  llic  fir^t  tinir.  Nt.iny  t.iws  arc 
not  traccalilc  tn  ilu-  -.jv  itinn  .it  all  m  ihi-.  lor.'./j.  S.j:;,j  ,irc  tki<-<J 
U[><)r>  immi  morial  practices,  ».Tmc  can  l>c  iracr<l  I'l  the  inAucncc  of 
piivatc  cituLns.  whether  pr.x  ti-irn;  lawyers  or  wntcri  on  Law.  and 
in  mo»t  counirie»  a  vast  body  of  law  uwcs  ii»  existence  a*  uich  to 
the  fact  that  it  ba»  bow  ahwiwl  a»  law  in  »omc  other  society.  The 
frcat  bulk  of  nodcnt  bw  own  iia  cdaience  and  it*  thape  ultimately' 
to  the  labour*  of  the  Roman  lawyer*  ol  the  empire.  AuMiii  s 
definiiion  has  nothinK  to  do  with  this,  the  historical  origin  ot  laws. 
Moat  books  dealing  with  law  in  the  abstract  generalize  the  mode* 
in  which  laws  may  be  ofiginatt  J  unJtr  the  name  of  the  "  w>urcci  " 
of  law,  and  one  of  thc^  is  legislation,  or  the  direct  command  of  the 
sovereign  body.  The  connexion  of  laws  with  each  other  as  principles 
h  properly  the  subject  matter  of  historical  jurisprtKleacOi  the  weal 
perfection  of  which  would  be  the  establishment  oi  theipiKral  laws 

Sovxrning  the  evolution  of  law  in  the  technical  sense.  Austin's 
efinition  looks,  not  to  the  author>hlp  of  the  l.iw  a^  a  principle,  not 
to  it*  inventor  or  orik;ir-,i'Mr.  \.ul  to  the  pcryiii  or  ikt^oti!.  wlio  in 
the  last  resort  cause  it  to  be  obeyed,  ll  a  given  rule  is  enforced 
by  the  sovereign  it  i^  a  law. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  what  is  usually  said  about 
the  sources  o(  law.  aatiie«nre*tM>«i  soowtioaes  provea  a  stumbling- 
Mock  to  the  appreciation  «i  Austin's  systeoL  In  the  corpus  juris 
of  any  given  country  only  a  portion  of  the  laws  is  traceable  to  the 
direct  npreision  of  his  commands  by  the  lovereign.  Logiiilation 
i*  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  sources  of  law.  Other  portions  of  the 
law  may  be  traceable  to  other  biiurtcs,  which  miy  vary  in  effect  in 
different  cystem*.  The  liil  given  in  the  JmslUuUt  of  Justiniail  of 
the  ways  m  which  law  may  be  made — Ux,  pkUuUtm,  fnanpii 
ptacUa.  rduU  magiitratuum,  and  to  on— is  a  list  of  soutctl^  Among 
the  sources  of  law  other  than  Icaislation  which  are  moU  eommonly 
escrmplificd  arc  the  laws  made  by  judges  in  the  course  of  judicial 
dcci«ons.  and  law  originating  a*  custom.  The  source  of  the  law 
in  the  one  case  is  the  judicial  decision,  in  the  other  the  custom.  In 
cunMHiuenre  of  the  decisions  and  in  consequence  of  the  custom  the 
ruli  hi',  prevailed.  I•^ngh^h  law  is  largely  made  up  of  principles 
derived  in  each  of  those  ways,  while  it  is  deficient  in  principles 
derived  from  the  wrkinn  of  MKkpetident  teachers,  such  as  have  in 
otKer  systems  cseicisca  •  powetiui  influence  on  the  devetapment 
of  law.  The  rtspomM  pnutmlum,  the  opinions  of  learned  men, 
publi>hcd  as  such,  did  umloubtcdiy  originate  an  immenv  portion  of 
Roman  law.  No  such  influenrf  has  affected  English  law  to  any 
appreciable  CKtenI— a  ri  -ult  owin?  to  inr  activity  "t  th^  courts  o( 
tbe  tegislature.  This  difference  has  profoundly  affected  the  form 
of  English  law  as  compared  with  that  of  systems  wbicb  havt  been 
developed  by  the  play  of  free  dixussion.  These  are  (be  most 
definite  of  the  influence*  to  which  tbe  beginning  of  Liws  may  be 
traced.  The  law  once  established,  no  matter  how.  is  nevertheless  law 
in  the  sense  of  Austin's  definition.  It  is  enforced  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  was  originated  by  samcthing  very  different.  But 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  a  command  »e  think  only  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to-day  presented  to  the  subject.  The  newest  order  of 
an  act  of  parliament  it  m>t  more  positively  presented  to  the  people 
M  a  cWBWiaHd  to  bt  obcyod  than  are  the  etemeotary  rules  of  the 
common  faw  for  which  no  legislative  origin  can  be  traced.  It  is 
not  Cifen  necessary  to  rewrt  to  the  figure  of  speech  by  which  alone, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  (Early  History  of  Inslttutiont,  p.  314). 
the  common  law  can  li<-  reg.irded  as  the  commands  of  the  govern- 
ment. "  1  lie  conininn  l.iw ."  lie  v.i^ »,  "  conMvts  of  their  commands 
because  they  can  repul  or  alter  or  restate  it  at  pleasure."  "  They 
command  bccaute.  mms  by  Ibt  aminiption  poisGsicd  of  uncontrol- 
lable force,  they  conM  innovate  wItMMt  limit  at  any  moment." 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  he  said  that  they  command  because  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  common 
law.    It  is  not  bLCMii<te  tliry  could  innovate  if  they  pleased  in  the 

comm-in  I.im  tli.it  ihty  .ire  s,uiJ  to  commmd  itt  MK  bCCtMe  it  is 

known  that  they  will  enforce  it  a*  it  ttandv 

The  eiitietim  of  Amtfa'k  aaalyrit  tcaolvcd  llidf  liito  two 

different  sets  of  objcaions.  One  relates  to  the  tbcoiy  of  aove> 
reignty  which  underlies  it;  the  other  to  its  alleged  faHure  to 
indt.  Ic  .  v.l  ich  in  common  parlance  are  law.v,  and  which  it 
ii  fell  ought  to  be  inciufkd  in  any  wti^factory  dehnition  ol  law. 
As  the  latter  is  to  ^jmc  extent  a niiciiuied  and  admitted  by 
Austin  himself,  wc  may  deal  with  it  first. 

Frederic  Harrison  (Fortniililly  Rnitw,  vols,  xn.,  uxl.)  was 
at  gnat  paiits  to  collect  a  number  of  laws  or  rules  of  law  witicb  do 
aat  aquarc  witb  tlw  Auatioian  definition  of  law  as  a  command 
cicatiagriglitaanddiitlcl.  Take  tbe  ndc  that  "eveiy  will  nuat 
bchiwiitiBf.'*  Itbavciydreultaoaw^rof  bakiagatthiBBi, 
•ecoidbii  toBaiiiua,to  aiy  that  wch  a  nda  cnataaipeciie 
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rifht  to  aoy  determinate  persM  af'a  definite  descriptida.  1% 
again,  the  rule  thai  "  a  legacy  to  the  witness  of  a  will  ii  void* 
Such  a  rak  ii  not  "  designed  to  give  any  one  aoy  rights,  bsi 
wim^  Ut  pntact  tha  pablie  agiiast  wills  atadc  aadw  wriw 
iniliMBce.'*  AftiBrthelcdiBiakindelaSbclky^aiethiiaiVI 
to  A  for  life,  followed  by  a  gift  to  the  heirs  of  A,iaagUtt«  Aia 
fee  simple,  is  proDoonced  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  d«fiaiti»a. 
It  is  an  idle  waste  of  ingenuity  to  force  any  of  these  ndcfittst 
form  in  which  they  might  be  said  to  create  rights. 

This  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  description  of  any  atinfl 
to  lake  any  of  these  rules  separately  and  analyse  it  into  a  tow- 
pleie  command  creating  specific  rights  and  duties.  But  ibm 
bnooccasioafordoiBganythingefthekind.  It  is  not  ceotaM 
that  every  (manHlkally  complete  sentence  in  a  lettboikw 
aaUtuteis^irNaeommandcreatingtighttaBddatiea  Aha, 
Ifte  any  other  eonmand,  must  be  etpreiicd  In  words,  aaiul 
require  the  use  of  the  usual  aids  to  expression.  The  giK«f  k 
may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  which,  standing  by  itself,  is  sM 
intelligible;  other  sentences  locally  separate  fri>m  the  prmcifd 
one  may  contain  the  exceptions  and  ihe  moiiit'icaiions  jrrf  tk 
interpretations  to  which  that  is  subject.  In  no  one  of  th'.si-  '.An 
by  itself,  but  in  the  substance  of  them  all  taken  together,  is  ibc 
true  law,  in  Austia's  sense,  to  be  found.  Thus  the  rule  that  cvrrjr 
will  must  be  in  writing  is  a  mere  fragment — only  the  limb  cf  i 
law.  It  bthnp  to  the  rule  which  ftses  tbe  i1g)Nt«(  devisees « 
legateca  under  a  will.  That  rule  in  whiievcr  form  it  Mf  It 
expressed  ia,  without  any  straining  of  language,  a  eooNSlBid 
the  legislator.  That  "  every  person  named  by  a  tesialoriste 
bsl  will  and  testament  shall  be  entitled  to  the  property  thttkr 
given  him"  is  surely  a  command  crcitir.g  rights  and  d«i» 
After  testament  add  "  expressed  in  wtiiing  ";  it  is  still  a 
mand.  Add  further,  "  provided  he  be  not  one  of  the  wuntw 
to  the  will,"  and  the  command,  with  its  product  of  rights  J»d 
duties, is itil  there.  Each  of  the  additions  limits  the  opmixe 
of  th«  ooBHMUid  itatad  inpctatively  ia  the  first  scatcacc.  S* 
withthaniletoSbclky'icaM.  ItisicMlvafalaialothirtled* 
evaty  pciaoB  ta  irfuM  as  cstaia  b iIvm  a  caavtyaaet* 
pressed  in  such  and  such  a  way  thdl  take  inch  and  tacfc  dpB> 
To  take  another  example  from  later  legislation.  A«  %Mf^ 
statute  passed  in  1881  enacts  nothing  more  than  this,  thsllSSB 
ofaprevious^cssion  shall  beconstruedasif"  that  "meint"tlu*- 
It  would  be  futile  indeed  to  force  this  into  conlormii)  *a\ 
.'Vustin's  definition  by  treating  it  as  a  comn-.aml  adilrtsved  toih 
judges,  and  as  indirectly  creating  rights  to  have  such  a  consttK- 
tion  respected.  As  it  happens,  the  Mcdaa  of  the  prevtoia 
referred  to  (the  Burials  Act  iWo)  was  aa  aadeniable  cooMi' 

addresasd  to  tbe  clergy,  and  imposed  upoa  them  a  apc(tt<^- 
Tbe  true  conuaaad— the  law^rirto  be  liaaad  to  tbe  two  scdkw 

taken  together. 

All  this  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  laws  arc  not  IsliB' 
ally  expressed  in  imperative  terms.  Even  in  a  m.iture  fJF** 
like  that  of  England  the  great  b  jlk  of  legal  rules  is  hidden  uoif 
forms  which  disguise  their  iinpcrative  quality.  They  •PP*'-' 
as  principles,  maxims,  propositions  of  (act,  generalizations,  poisu 
of  pleading  and  procedure,  and  so  forth.  Even  in  the  idtutfl 
tbe  imperative  form  is  not  uniformly  observed.  It  might  tx 
that  tbe  mote  mature  a  legal  system  is  tbe  ksa  do  bt  iDdivii]u| 
rules  take  tbe  form  of  conunaadi.  Tha  pwlcr  poitiM  • 
Remaa  law  is  exprcsaed  to  tema  wfeldl  woaM  ant  widiiw* 
adentUe  or  specubithe  ttcattes.  Tbe  fnstftntloBal  «■> 
abound  In  propositions  which  have  no  legal  significance  St  * 
but  which  arc  not  distinguished  from  the  true  law  in  which  tkV 
are  embedded  by  any  difference  in  the  forms  of  expfwa* 
Assertions  about  matters  of  history,  dubious  spec\iUtioc»  « 
philul  .fry,  and  reflections  on  human  conduct  are  mi.xfd  ' 
same  narrative  with  genuine  rutes  of  law.  Words  of  dcKnp'"' 
arc  used,  not  words  of  oonmaad*  ud  ndcs  of  law  assioi>l^°- 
themselves  in  lonn  to  the  ciUaaamis  matter  with  which  tbey 
miicd  upw 

ll  has  been  said  that  AaMla  bhnsdf  admitted  to  somtc^ 
tbe  force  of  these  objeetioitt.  He  iadndes  amocg  ls«s  «*» 
aic  Mi  totpesaUva  "  dsdatalaiy  la«a»  ar  kaa  tiyliiiiW"' 
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:  of  existing  positive  law,  and  laws  abrogating  or  repealing 
ciii:;ng  positive  law."  He  thus  asMciatcs  ibetn  with  rules  of 
positive  morality  and  with  hvf  which  are  only  raeUpborically 
so  called.  This  collocation  is  unfortunate  and  out  of  keeping 
with  Austin's  method.  Dectantocy  tad  repealing  laws  arc  as 
completely  unlike  positivd  momMtf  Wd  metaphorical  laws  as 
MithtJft«i«kklikcdMaibMai|MfMriyMailkd.  Aadlfm 

^^^^^        ^^M^A^^^  -  —  -t.  ^^^^^ma^  I  I  la  a  ■  M  —  ■  ■  -  A 

•WMB  SNinSr  ai  BWMm  OCB  ttpuns  pi  upOMlIBB  illllllCiBB 
Ijr  tbe  kwi^wef  at « Inv,  Ike  enet  in  questioa  need  give  us  no 
tfoobk.  Read  tbe  deckratory  and  the  repealing  statutes  along 

with  the  principal  hws  which  they  affect,  and  the  resttlt  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  proposition  that  all  law  is  to  bcresolvi-fl 
into  a  ^)ecics  of  command.  In  the  one  cisc  hnvc  in  the 
principal  taken  together  with  the  interpretative  statute  a  law, 
and  whether  it  differ*  or  not  from  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the 
iMcqmUtive  statute  was  paiaed  ntakes  no  difieieoce  to  the  true 
ikmrntttr  of  the  latter.  It  ccntiflmtM  ihng  irith  tbe  fomer 
••tieexpressioaofmconnMMl'vUCiiiatlWlMKt  InttewM 
vijr  repealing  ttatntm  m  to  IM  MImd  MfcdHr^k  tll*k«i 
which  they  repeal — the  result  being  that  there  is  no  l.iw,  no 
command,  at  all.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  class  them  as  laws 
which  arc  not  truly  imperative,  or  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
laws  are  a  species  of  commands.  'I  he  combination  of  the  two 
scntcrjccs  in  which  the  lawgiver  has  expressed  himself,  yields  the 
mult  of  silence — absence  of  law — which  is  in  no  way  incompat* 
Ht  with  the  assertion  that  a  law,  when  it  ddtU*  b  •  Und  of 
A«Htia^  theoiy  doci  not  logically  re<)idn  01  to  tttM 
'  Ml  «l  podinMBt  m  hdbfg  a  oorapiete  law  b  UmH,  «id 
therefore  to  Ml  nUe  a  ontala  n«unber  of  acts  of  pailiuBait  at 
being  esceptloai  to  the  great  genenHzatfcm  utia  h  tbe  baaas 
«f  tbe  whole  system. 

Rales  of  procedure  again  have  been  alleged  to  constitute 
aaotber  exception.  Tbcy  cannot,  it  is  siiid,  be  regarded  as 
commands  involving  punishment  if  they  be  disobeyed.  Kor  is 
anything  gained  by  considering  them  as  commands  addressed  to 
the  judge  and  other  ministers  of  tbe  law.  There  may  be  no 
doubt  in  the  law  of  procedure  a  great  deal  that  is  resolvable  into 
bat  Ite  fpeatbdk  «{ it  te  to  ba  ii^dad  like 
t  aa  aiiHilin  Into  tka  aiibataBtlve  coBt* 
■ends  which  an  laws.  They  arc  desciipdons  of  Ike  sanction 
and  its  mode  of  working.  The  bare  prohibition  of  murder  yrith- 
out  any  penalty  to  enforrr  it  would  not  be  a  law.  To  prohibit 
it  under  penalty  pf  death  implies  a  reference  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  crirr.inal  justice  by  which  the  penalty  is  { rJun. crl. 
Taken  by  themselves  the  rules  of  procedure  are  not,  any  mote 
than  canoiu  of  interpretation,  complete  laws  in  Austin's  sense 
aftbejuna.  ^at  they  form  part  of  tte  cpmptctc  cipwiiion  of 
imply  a  comi 
_  lianhUit 
A  toaia  fOTRidrida  Qftlckm  of 
attacks  Ike  deflaklm  of  wvere^ljr.  Tkm  aie  ooantif es,  it  is 
said,  where  the  sovereign  authority  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
language  be  said  to  command  the  laws,  and  yet  where  law  mani- 
festly exists.  The  ablest  and  the  most  moderate  statement  of 
this  view  is  given  by  Sir  Wauf  IMm  ki  BtHy  Hkltrf  ^ 
ImstiMmu,  p.  380: — 

*  **  It  is  from  no  special  love  of  Indian  examples  that  I  uke  one 
Htm  India,  but  because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  modern  precedent 
kl  point.  My  instance  the  Indian  province  called  the  Punjaub, 
the  country  01  the  Five  Rivers,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  its  ann<  v,it:u:i  to  the  British  Indian 
Empire.  After  passing  throuj;h  every  conceivable  phase  of  anarchy 
and  dormant  anarchy  it  d  !1  un  it  f  the  talef.d»ly  con«jlt(btrd 
dominioa  of  a  half-military  hatf-rehgious  oligarchy  known  as  the 
SU1I1&  TbaSikhsthamaelvas  weie  afterwards  reduced  to  wibiectioo 
by  m  ihfh  chfaltain  bdonpng  to  their  order,  Runjcet  Sinra.  At 
first  sight  there  poaM  be  no  more  perfect  embodiment  than  Runjeet 
Singh  of  Sg»eieiguty  as  conceived  by  Austin. 


despotic. 


He  was  absolutely 


Except  occasionally  on  hi<  wild  frontier  he  kept  the  mo^t 
perfect  order.  He  cootil  have  commandi-d  anything;  the  sma1U-<t 
disobedience  to  his  command*  wuuld  have  been  followed  by  death 
or  mutilation;  and  this  was  perfectly  well  kivown  to  the  enormous 
maiority  of  his  subjects.   Vet  I  doubt  whether  once  in  all  his  life 


I  a  command  «hkk 
inpradifiaMS 


caU  a  law.  Ho  took 
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MS  which  recaleitratcd  at  his  exactions,  and  be  executed  great 
ibcrs  of  men.    He  levied  great  armscs:  he  had  all  ■eiwml  of 

power,  anil  he  exercised  it  in  various  ways.   But  be  never  aHtdsa 
Tl  c  r  jlci  which  regulated  the  hvcs  of  his  subjects  wvt 

riw-,1  tr  im  ih.  ir  immcmofial  uwges.  and  those  rules  were  admto* 


vtllai 
num 


istercil  by  doiiK^tic  triburuU  in  famitirt  or  vitliRc  communitiet  — 
that  15,  in  Kriu;'»  no  larger  or  little  larger  than  ihv_>^>  to  »hich  the 

applica_t»oii^o(^|U^M^jwnnoples  caiMtot  be  cfiected  oa  his  own 


So  far  as  the  mere  size  of  the  community  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  appl>4ng  the  Austinian  thcor)-.  In  postulating 
a  rnnMikrably  numerous  community  Austin  wis  thinking 
evidently  of  small  isolated  groups  which  could  not  without  pro- 
voking a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be  termed  nations.  Two  or 
three  families,  let  us  suppose,  occupying  a  small  island,  tOtaOy 
disconnected  with  any  great  power,  would  not  claim  to  be  and 
would  not  be  ticalcd  aa  an  independent  pdilical  wmwHmtty. 
But  k  &m  oat  fbHew  dwt  AtoMki  wmiM  have  ncaided  the 
TiUlltf  fommimltfesspdkeaof  by  Maine  in  the  same  light.  Here 
wcuve  a  great  commnnity,  conning  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
communities,  each  indexK-ndent  of  the  other,  and  disconnected 
with  all  the  others,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  nriything  like 
law  is  cmirrrneil.  Suppose  in  each  case  that  the  hi  a  Jnian  ur 
council  takes  his  orders  frop  Runjcet  Singh,  and  enforces  them, 
earh  in  his  own  sphere,  relying  as  Ike  hit  tesort  on  the  fone  at 
the  disposal  of  the  suzerain.  The  mere  size  of  the  separtto 
communities  would  make  no  sort  of  difference  to  Austin's  theoiy. 
Ha«onldpnbab|yn|aidtkeeflBpfae«fRan|e(taai^aadMded 
ktto  auaO  tfrtricM-HU  BHBBiptiaB  wMch  hmits  no  dovbt  the 
true  hbtorical  order,  the  smaller  group  being  gcner.il!y  r  re 
ancient  than  the  larger.  But  provided  that  the  other  condition- 
prevail,  the  mere  fact  that  the  law  is  a<lniinistiTed  by  local 
tribunals  for  minute  areas  should  make  no  dalcrence  to  the 
theory.  The  case  described  by  Maine  is  tl-.il.  of  the  undoubted 
possession  of  supreme  power  by  a  sovereign,  coupled  witli  the 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  origiuaU  a  law.  That 
no  doubt  is,  as  we  arc  told  by  the  same  authority,  "  the  type  of 
all  Oriental  communities  in  their  native  sUitc  during  their  rare 
intervals  ei  pence  and  order."  Tbe  caoipin  was  la  tke  nam  im 
each  caM  a  laa-gMkulttt  cnpbn.  Hi*  tmahcnkle  kw  of  tka 
Medea  and  Penfains  was  not  a  law  at  all  but  an  occasional  com- 
mand. So  again  Maine  puts  his  position  clearly  in  the  following 
sentences:  "  Tlie  Athenian  assembly  nude  true  laws  for  resi- 
dents on  Attic  territory,  but  the  dominion  of  Athens  over  her 
subject  cities  and  islands  was  clearly  a  tax-t  .-kinj;  as  dist  in^uished 
from  a  Instating  empire."  Maine,  it  will  be  observed,  docs  not 
say  that  the  sovereign  assembly  did  not  command  tka  knes  is 
the  subject  islands — only  that  it  did  not  legi^te. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  without  moch  substantial 
difference  all  Ae  aodeUca  that  have  ever  coated  00  tke  bee  el 
tbe  earth  prevloitt  to  the  poht  at  wUdk  l^i<aiam  beconcs 
active.  Maine  is  undoubtedly  right  in  connecting  the  theories 
of  Bentham  and  Austin  with  the  overwhelming  activity  of 
legislatures  in  modern  times.  And  formal  h  -i-lation,  as  he  else- 
where shows,  comes  Luc  in  the  history  of  most  legal  s>stcnis. 
Law  is  generated  in  other  wayi,  which  seem  irreconcilable  with 
anything  like  legislation.  Not  only  the  tax-gathering  emperors 
of  the  East,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  bttt 
even  actively  benevolent  ipvcmmeats  have  up  to  a  certain  point 
left  the  bw  to  grow  if  other  means  than  lomial  enactmenCit 
What  is  ea/ad*  ante  «ppoeed  to  Ike  idea  «f  a  aoveicigB'a  €iiiii> 
mandi  tfeaa  tfie  eoneeptiaB  of  ackoeh  of  h«?  Doci  It  not 
"  atiag  OS  whh  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  "  to  hear  prittc^lea  wUtb 
are  the  outcome  of  long  debates  between  Procmians  and  Sabi* 
nians  described  as  commands  of  the  emperor  ?  How  is  sectarian- 
ism in  law  poiisil.>le  if  the  sovereipi's  command  is  really  all  that 
is  nii.int  liy  a  law?  No  mental  attitude  is  more  common  than 
that  which  regards  law  as  a  natural  product — discoverable  by  a 
diligent  investigator,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  facts  of  science 
or  the  principles  of  matbeiBatici.  The  introductory  pprtioM 
of  Jnstfaiian's  InsHhOa  are  certainly  written  boa  tka  pebt  ti 
vieir,  wlrick  WKkf  alia  ba  described  witkoot  maA  mfatrness  as 
Ike  pdkrt  <f  irhrrf  Om— an  jurlsprn Jwce.  AadyettkeEni^ 
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Jufilt  nlw  Mccpa  AuMbl^  poMaUte  as  true  tor  the  English 
qratcaefwiroTOdiy  traddlttMoodificalty  iaapplyiacU  to 
Germm  or  Roouui  bw  (cnentcd  mdcr  the  inftiMcc  tfsuch 
ideu  IS  tbcttt 

Again,  referring  to  tlie  instance  of  Runjcet  Singli,  Sir  H.  Maine 

says  no  doubt  rightly  that  "  he  nc%Tr  did  or  could  have  dreamed 
of  changing  the  civil  rules  nndcr  which  his  subjects  lived.  Pro- 
bably he  was  as  strong  a  believer  in  th.-  iiidt  jh  rulri.i  L'.iri;:ii.nry 
force  of  such  rules  as  the  elders  themselves  who  applied  ibcm." 
That  too  might  be  said  w  ith  truth  of  stales  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  Austin's  system  would  be  far  from  diflicult.  The  Mvcreign 
body  or  penoa  cnfordiig  the  rules  by  all  tiie  ordinary  methods 
of  JiuUoe  aught  oonoeivEbly  believe  that  the  rules  which  he 
enfofced  had  an  obligatory  authority  of  their  own,  just  as  most 
lawyers  at  one  time,  and  possibly  some  lawyers  now,  believe  in 
the  natural  obligatoriness,  independently  of  courts  or  parlia- 
ncnts,  of  portions  of  the  law  of  Ent;Lind.  IJul  nevertheless, 
whatever  ideas  the  sovereign  or  his  dekgaleii  might  entertain  as 
|0  "  the  indepeiuli  lU  obligalory  force  "  of  the  rules  v.  hiili  ihey 
enforce,  the  fact  that  they  do  enforce  ihcm  distinguishes  them 
from  ail  other  rules.  Aiiatin  seiics  upon  this  peculiarity  and 
fim  it  as  the  dclerminiaf  characteristic  of  positive  law.  When 
the  fide  is  enforced  1^  a  sovereign  authority  as  he  defines  it,  it  is 
Ui  even  if  he  should  never  so  ngaid  it  himself,  or 

AouVS  suppMe  himself  to  be  unable  to  alter  It  in  a  single 
patticuhr. 

ft  may  Ik'  instriKtive  to  add  lii  these  examples  of  dubious  cases 
line  taken  fram  what  i>  called  ecclc^tastical  law.  In  so  far  as  this 
has  not  tn^cn  adopted  and  enloiccd  by  the  state,  it  would,  on 
Austin's  theory,  be.  not  positive  Uw,  but  cither  positive  morality 
«r  pcmibly  a  portion  o(  the  Divine  law.  No  jurist  would  deny  that 
then  is  an  e»«mlial  dilTeienec  between  so  much  of  ccctesiaslical  law 
as  is  adopted  by  the  slate  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  for  Mrientilic 
purpotcii  this  di'itinrtion  ought  to  be  rrco){nired.  Mow  near  this 
jcind  of  1.1 -v  Jii| ties  to  the  positive  or  |)olttiial  law  m  iv  be  n 
from  the  sanctions  on  which  it  depended.  "  The  theory  of  peniten- 
tial jjiKipline  was  tliis:  that  the  church  was  an  organiacd  body 
with  an  outward  and  visible  form  of  covtrnmcnl ;  that  all  who  were 
outside  her  boundaries  were  outside  thcineaasof  divine  grace;  that 
die  had  a  command  laid  upon  her,  and  aatharily  eiven  to  her,  to 
gather  men  into  her  (ellowship  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  but.  as 
some  of  tlujje  who  wi  re  aclnuitcil  (iriivo<l  unworthy  oi  thi  ir  i  illm  •, 
tlie  also  had  the  ritht  by  the  jjower  of  the  keys  to  deprive  ihtin 
li  m[j.jrarily  or  ab-->liiti  ly  ol  ihi  |.ti\ilc«e  of  communion  wuh  hir, 
and  on  their  amendment  to  restore  them  once  more  to  chuich 
umbership.  On  this  power  of  caclusion  and  restoration  was 
iomdcd  the  system  of  ecdcnastkal  diKipline.  It  was  a  purely 
spirittial  juriioiction.  It  obtained  its  boia  over  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  oelicf,  univcrtal  in  the  Catholic  church  ol  the  early  ages, 
that  he  who  was  ex|Klli  il  from  her  pale  was  cxpclk-d  also  from  the 
way  of  salvii r iDii.  aiul  tli  it  the  sentence  wliu  h  w  i  -  [  n  .r.i  .unci  <l  b^' 
Cod's  church  on  earth  was  ratified  by  Him  in  heaven."  (Smith  s 
Piltiontry  oj  Ckriuian  AnliquUiei,  art.  "  Penitence."  p.  1587.) 

'These  laws  are  not  the  laws  of  the  juriists.  though  they  resemble 
them  closely  in  many  points — indeed  in  all  points  except  that  of  the 
sanction  by  which  they  arc  enforced.  It  is  a  spiritual  not  a  political 
sanction.  The  force  which  lies  behind  them  is  not  itun  of  the 
•ovcreign  or  the  state.  When  physical  force  is  usaJ  to  compel 
ol)edience  to  the  laws  of  the  ehurch  they  become  nosilivi-  l.iw5. 
But  so  long  as  the  belief  in  future  puni  hinents  or  Ine  fiar  >,{  ttu- 
purely  spintual  punishments  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  procure 
Obedience  to  them,  they  am  to  be  mardcd  as  oommamK  not  by 
the  state,  but  by  tiM  chuich.  That  diffeimce  Austin  makes  essen- 
tial. In  rejectme  spiritual  laws  from  the  held  of  positive  taw 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  jurists  who  would  nevertheless 
inclttd^MlMrJbrmj^BGt  ccdenaatical  in  purpoie,  but  cnforacd  by 

Austin's  theory  In  the  end  comes  lo  this,  that  true  laws  are  in 
all  cases  obeyed  in  consequence  of  the  application  oC  regulated 
physical  force  by  some  portion  of  the  community.  That  is  a 
fair  paraphrase  of  the  positioo  that  laws  are  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign,  sad  is  perhaps  less  objectionable  inasmuch  as  it 
4ewaB>  imply  Of  supest  anytMng  ahoiil  tlie  fonns  in  whkh  laws 
am  cmmciated.  AH  mica,  cuatma,  acactioes  sad  himt  or  by 
whatever  name  these  imifanaitias  Of  haman  conduct  may  be 
called— have  cither  this  kind  of  force  at  thdr  back  or  they  have 
not.  Is  it  worth  while  to  make  this  difference  the  basis  of  a 
Kientific  system  or  not?  Apparently  it  is.  If  it  were  a  question 
«f  dialiBiaiiUat  betiieea  the  law  ol  lbs  law  ceuitt  aad  lbs  lava 


of  (ashioa  bo  mw  would  hesitate.  Why  should  laws  or  niha 
having  no  auppoct  fiom  ta^f  political  authotity  be  Icraiod  la«» 
positive  awndjr  becmne  tboa  ass  ■»  other  twss  ia  the  ascis^ 

having  such  support  ? 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  as  follows.  Atistla^ 
defmilions  are  in  strut  accordance  with  the  (acts  of  government 
in  civilized  slates,  .in. I,  as  it  is  put  by  Maine,  certain  a&sumptiorvs 
or  postulates  having  been  ni.idc,  the  great  nLijorily  of  .Austin's 
positions  follow  as  of  course  or  by  ordinary  logical  process.  But 
at  the  other  extreme  end  of  the  scale  o(  dviiteUen  arc  societies 
to  which  Austin  himself  refuses  to  apply  his  system,  and  wberc,  is 
would  be  conceded  on  all  Mm,  there  is  neither  political  mmnna> 
nityBOCSPvei»igaiM>f  latr  aons of  the  facta  which  juiiipMideaca 
assumes  to  esisL  There  is  an  htcnncdiate  aiage  of  aadetjr  la 
which,  while  the  rules  of  conduct  might  and  generally  would  be 
spoken  of  as  bws,  it  »  difhcult  to  trace  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  sovereign  auth  nty  ..hose  existence  is  necessary 
to  Austin's  system.  Are  such  soeietics  to  be  thrown  out  of 
account  in  analytical  jurisprudence,  or  is  Austin's  system  to  be 
regarded  as  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  field  of  true  law,  and 
his  definitions  good  only  for  the  laws  of  a  portion  of  the  world  ? 
The  I  rue  answer  lo  t  his  qucslioa  appears  to  be  that  when  the  nka 
in  any  given  case  arc  habitimily  ofonad  by  physical  pcaaltisa^ 
administered  by  a  dftctmiasic  pcisoa  or  poitiMi  of  the  csa^ 
muniiy,  they  should  be  itpuded  as  positive  laws  and  the  ap> 
propriate  subject  matter  of  jurisprudence.  Rules  which  arc  not 
so  enforced,  but  are  enforced  in  any  other  way.  whet  her  by  what 
is  called  public  opinion,  or  spiritual  appri hmsiur.s,  or  natural 
instinct,  are  rightly  excluded  from  that  subj,  ct  matter.  In  all 
stages  of  society,  savage  or  civiliied,  a  lar^e  body  of  rulers  of 
conduct,  habitually  obeyed,  arc  nevertheless  not  enforced  by 
any  state  sanction  of  any  kind.  Austin's  method  11  liwiilain 
such  rules  in  primitive  society,  where  they  subserve  the  aaasa 
purpose  as  positive  hws  in  an  advanced  seciely,  not  lo  tha 
positivo  tews  which  tb^r  Msemhle  In  paipoae  but  to  tlm 
moral  or  other  roles  wMdi  they  tcaemble  in  operation.  If 
wc  refuse  to  accept  this  position  we  must  abandon  the  attempt 
to  frame  a  general  definition  of  law  and  its  dependent  terms,  or 
wc  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  law  is  one  thin^  m 
one  state  of  society  and  another  thing  in  another.  On  the 
ground  of  elearness  and  convenience  Austin's  met  hud  is,  we  be- 
lieve, substantially  tight,  but  none  ihcicsa  should  the  student  of 
jurisprudence  be  on  his  guard  agataMi  each  assumptions  as  that 
legislation  Is  a  aaivcnal  phenaintaaa,  «r  that  the  icfattioo  «< 
sovereign  and  snbjict  tecliKsinihle  ia  all  states  of  baama  aadoljr. 
And  a  catefid  ciaminition  (rf  MauM's  criticism  will  show  that  iK 
is  devoted  not  so  much  to  a  rectification  of  Austin's  position  ststa 
correction  of  the  rr.lscot^  i pt ,  into  wh^h  jome  of  lii>  dis<:ples 
may  have  fallen.  It  isa  mistonc eption  of  the  analyMs  to  supf>cse 
that  it  involves  a  difference  in  juridical  character  between  custom 
not  yet  recognized  by  any  judicial  decision  and  custom  alter  such 
recognition.  There  is  no  such  difTercnce  except  in  the  case  of 
what  is  properly  called  "judicial  legislation  " — wherein  an  abacH 
lutely  new  rule  is  added  for  the  fast  time  to  the  law.  Tba 
recognition  of  a  custom  or  te«  is  not  neccssaitly  the  bcgfaaias 
of  the  cmtom  or  tew.  Where  a  custom  passcsms  the  miuAs  by 
which  its  legality  is  determined  aceording  to  well  understood 
principles,  the  courts  pronounce  it  to  have  been  law  at  the  time 
of  the  happening  of  the  facts  as  lo  which  their  jurisilietion  is 
invoked.  The  (act  that  no  previous  instance  of  its  recognition 
by  a  court  of  justice  can  \)c  produced  is  not  material.  A  lawyer 
before  any  such  decision  was  given  would  nevertheless  pronounce 
the  custom  to  be  law— with  mom  or  lew  hesitation  according 
as  the  nurks  of  a  bgal  custom  «wre ebvfonsor  not.  The  ciMr> 
acter  of  the  ctntom  is  not  changed  obca  It  is  for  the  fasi  tea 
enforced  1^  a  comt  of  jMtictt  nd  hence  the  kagnsgr  ased  hgr 
Maine  must  be  understood  ia  a  vety  tImKed  aeoae.  **  UatB 
customs  arc  enforced  by  courts  of  justice  " — so  he  puts  the  posi- 
tion of  Austin — they  are  merely  "  positive  morality,"  rules  en- 
forced by  ojiinion,  but  as  soon  as  courts  of  justice  enforce  ihrrn 
they  become  commands  of  tbc  sovereign,  conveyed  through  the 
jadgm  oba  am  Ms  dilipin  or  dtyutlifc  TUs  pnpoaMoa^  «■ 
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AMbli  UMty,  twiU  «dy  fw  tiMct  cUtaM  a»  tovildi  4hM 

maris  were  Absent.  It  i>  of  course  true  that  when  a  rule  enforced 
ooly  by  opinion  becomes  for  the  first  tine  enforceable  by  a  court 
of  jvttkt — which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  first  time  of  iu  being 
actually  enforced — its  juridical  character  is  changed.  It  was 
poiilive  morality;  it  is  now  law.  So  ii  is  when  that  which  was 
before  the  opinion  of  the  judge  only  becomes  by  his  «iecwinn  A 
nik  enforceable  by  cotnts  of  justice.  It  was  not  eves  poiltfvt 
■onlity  biu  the  opinioa  «(  M  individaal;  it  it  now  k». 

Hm  Mit  diifodt  of  the  coBBMi  UBM  of  birlo  drfn  b 
r<|*ti«»d,n%ht  ntther  thaa  doty  ii  thotMb  of  diwilteiH— , 
it  il  t  pofalt  of  tume  importaacti  AMOntag  .tho  troth  of  the 
ttalysis  above  discussed,  we  may  go  on  to  say  that  in  tbe notion 
of  bw  is  involved  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  some  one,  or  on  the 
part  of  cvrry  ooe,  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing.    T>iat  obligation 
is  duty;  what  is  right?   Dropping  the  negative  of  forbearance, 
and  taking  duly  to  mean  an  obligation  to  do  aometbing,  with  the 
alternative  of  puniaiiiatlit  in  default,  we  find  that  dutiM  an  of 
two  kinds.  The  tUlf  (O  be  done  majr  kom  ezdusive  wfcftace 
»  *  deUnaiaato  ponoo  or  dasa  oC  pewPOit  on  wtwot  yUaB  or 
ooMpWot  tho  Mvoragn  powcf  wfll  mcoito  tho  poolAHHt  of 
sanction  on  delinquents;  or  it  may  have  no  todi  wfcWBCe,  the 
thing  being  commanded,  and  the  punishment  following  on  dis* 
obedience,  wiihout  reference  to  the  v,i<,h  or  rcmplriint  of  indi- 
viduals.   The  last  are  absolute  duties,  and  the  omission  to  do, 
or  forbear  from  doing,  the  thing  specified  in  the  command  is  in 
general  what  is  racant  by  a  crime.    The  others  ore  relative 
duties,  each  of  thetn  implying  and  relating  to  a  right  in  some  one 
cbe.  A  person  has  .1  right  who  mgr  is  tU*  way  set  in  operation 
the  aanctioQ  prov  idcd  by  the  llale.  la  *— — *"  thought  and 
ipwehk  howmr.  right  appcan  as  ■■mrttlat «  food  deal  aon 
aaahiHaaddAdte  thanthh  at  a  paw  or  motttf  naldfaig 
m  hidwidoah,  and  suggesting  not  lo  moch  thenlativv  obUfrtiaB 
as  the  advantage  or  enjoyment  sectucd  thereby  to  the  penea 
having  the  risht.    J.  S.  Mill,  in  a  valuable  criticism  of  Austin, 
suggests  that  the  definition  should  be  so  modified  as  to  introduce 
th-  clement  of  "  advantage  to  the  person  exerdsing  the  right  " 
But  il  is  exceedingly  difficult  lo  frame  a  positive  dcfinit-on  of 
right  which  shall  not  introduce  some  term  at  U-.i5l  as  ambiguous 
as  the  word  to  be  defined.   T.  E.  Holland  defines  right  in  general 
as  a  roan's  "  capodty  of  influencing  the  acts  of  another  by  means, 
aot  of  hia  owB tticngth,  butol  tbe  opioioB  or  the  fom  of  aadety." 
DiwclhiamaceaMiiJttdhy^iitiiBofoneltetiB  atwuh.  pliyskal 
•r  odMrwfat^  ever  another's  acta,  Is  "  nigfat "  at  dhttagdriMd 
from  rl^ht.  Mlicn  the  indirect  inflaeace  it  the  opfaskm  of 
society,  ul-  have  a  "moral  right"    When  it  is  the  force 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  wt  have  a  legal  right.  It  would 
'  be  more  easy,  no  doubt,  tO  pick  hol*  Il  tUidairitta  thlB  to 
frame  a  better  one.* 

The  distinction  between  rights  availahfe  Iffdatt  determinate 
persona  and  rights  available  against  all  the  tlOtld,  jura  in  per- 
sonom  and  jura  im  rem,  ia  of  fundaioeotal  Importance.  The 
phfaaes  art  bomwed  (nm  the  daMictl  Jottiita,  who  uted  them 
•rfginalty  to  ^ithicoWi  aciJont  leeocdiBg  at  they  were  hioa^ 
to  enforce  a  personal  obligation  or  to  vindicate  rights  of  property. 
The  owner  of  property  hat  a  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
thereof,  which  avails  agaiiut  all  and  sundry,  hut  not  against  one 
person  more  than  another.  The  part ii-5  to  a  contract  have  rights 
jilable  jgair  it  each  Other,  and  agairiit  no  other  persons.  The 
JUS  im  rem  is  the  badge  of  property ;  the  jut  in  perstnam  is  a  mere 

» In  English  speech  aeottcr  andf^eity  is  happily  wantias  which 
fit  many  languages  besets  tlie  phiue  exprcsiing  "  a  right. '  The 
LoUn  ^itta,''^tbe  German  **  Raeh^"  the  Italian^'  diritto."  and  the 
French  "  droit  "  expreia,  not  ooly  a  right,  but  also  law  in  the 

abstract.  To  indicate  the  distinction  between  "law"  and  "a 
right  ■■  the  r.crinjii-s  arc  therefore  obli^ied  to  rcwirt  to  such  phrases 
M  "  objectives  '■  and  "  subjeetivca  Rerht,"  meaning  by  the  former 
lasiv  in  the' abstract,  and  by  the  latti-r  a  concrete  right.  And 
BLackstone,  paraphrasing  the  distinction  drawn  by  Kuntan  bw 
betw(!cn  the  "  jus  quod  ad  nrs  "  and  ihc  "  jus  qucd  ad  personas 
attinet."  devotes  the  first  two  votumes  o(  his  Cofnmtntarm  to  the 
-  Rift^ta  of  Pmotts  aad  the  Rights  of  Thii«s."  See  Holland's 
fllnMHl*  4^/nrs^^nidMiiMeA  00.,  7*  ti^ 


Hwt  dtehMlloB  fti  ili^is  which  appeaitfattedMtfoBof  hue 

bto  the  law  of  persons  and  the  law  of  things  is  thus  stated  bf 
Austin.  There  are  certain  rigfau  and  duues,  with  certain  cape* 
dtics  and  incapadtics,  by  which  persons  arc  determined  to  various 
classes.  The  rights,  duties,  &c.,  are  the  condition  or  status  of 
the  person ;  and  one  person  may  be  invested  with  many  status  or 
oonditioas.  The  law  of  peraoat  ooasisu  of  the  dghta,  duties,  &c. , 
ceatUtoting  coodttioM  or  atatvilhe  Ktt  of  the  law  it  the  law  of 
thinck  TbcacpaMtiooitaDNeiBailtraf  oOBocaiaMitbutof 
ooaveaieaoe  aonnt  that  the  (BatketlaDliaaiienaL  Thntmr 
giwiai%|i  ■gyho— tlMdlypetteBtbeieiglagtolaaaatMaMe 
dance.  TbepenoBwhohtttheri^t  may  be  ondcr  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  m.iy  have  been  bora  in  a  foreign  state,  may  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  may  be  a  native  of  a  particular  county,  or  a 
memberof  a  particular  profession  or  trade,  &c.;  and  it  might  very 
well  happen,  with  reference  to  any  given  right,  that,  while  persons 
in  general,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  enjoy  it  in 
the  same  way,  a  person  belonging  to  any  one  of  these  daaaca 
would  not.  If  bdonging  to  any  one  of  those  dasses  maJtcl  a 
difhieMB  net  to  OBo  i%ht  nMs^jr  hat  10  auy,  the  da«  nmf 
coBwitatly  ho  ahatiarird,  aad  the  variation  in  rights  and 
dotiea  dependent  thereon  may  be  aeparately  treated  under  the 
lawofperaona.  Thepenonality  recognised  in  the  law  of  pctaona 
is  such  as  modifies  indeftnitrly  tho  l?g.il  relations  into  wilkbthe 
individual  clothed  with  the  personality  may  enter. 

T.  E.  Holland  disapproves  of  the  prominence  given  by  Austin 
to  this  distinclion,  instead  of  that  between  public  and  private  law. 
This,  according  to  Holland,  is  based  on  the  pulilic  or  pri\'ate 
character  of  the  persoos  with  whom  the  right  is  connected, 
pubHe  panaai  haiag  the  ttate  or  its  delegates.  Austin,  holdfav 
that  the  itale  enaot  ha  add  to  have  inai  riihta  or  datica,  leeap 
niaea  ae  anch  dittiactiea.  nttcnt  "poMclaw'' hecaainei 
etiictltytolhtt  BactieaolthelavvUeh  ia  concerned  with  politiol 
oondiliant,  aad  whldi  ought  net  to  he  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
law,  but  "  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  of  persons  as  oneof  the 
limbs  or  members  of  that  supplemental  department." 

Lastly,  following  Austin,  the  main  division  of  tbe  Viv,-  of  things 
is  into  (i)  primary  rights  with  primary  relative  duties,  (2)  sanc- 
tioning rights  with  sanctioning  duties  (relative  or  absolute). 
Tbe  farmer  eziu,  as  it  has  been  pot,  for  their  own  sake,  the  Utter 
for  the  sake  of  tbe  forawr.  lUghtt  and  duties  arise  from  facta 
and  eveau;  aad  facu  or  oeeata  wfaiA  aia  vfolatiaat  of  tighta  aad 
dotici  art  diMctr  orftt/erfiK.  Kighte  and  dudtt  which  atiaafna 
deikttan  HBtdUor  aaadinaiiir,  ttiilr  il|aet  hchit  to  pievnt 
the  vMhtioa  of  itglhti  which    net  aibe  fran  delicti. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Frederic  Harrison's  sncw  (first 
expressed  in  the  Fortnightiy  Retiew,  vol.  xxxi.),  that  the  re- 
arrangement of  English  law  on  the  baris  of  a  scientific  classifi- 
cation,  whether  Austin's  or  any  other,  would  not  result  in 
advantages  at  all  compensating  for  its  difficulties.  If  anything 
like  a  real  code  were  to  be  attempted,  the  Kientific  classificatioo 
would  be  the  best;  Init  in  the  absence  of  that,  and  indeed 
ia  the  abeeaee  of  aqr  habit  oa  the  nait.of  En^iih  iawjfoa 
of  atttdyfaif  tho  tfHtm  ai  a  iMk,  the  anaagHaeat  el  iaela 
doca  not  very  awdi  matter,  ft  fi  oMiaflia^  hoawwi,  la 
abstract  study  of  the  principles  of  taw.  fteteatlBe  awaugaawat 
might  also  be  observed  with  advantage  b  treatises  affecting 
to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  law,  especially  those  which  aia 
meant  for  educational  rather  than  professional  uses.  At  aa 
example  of  the  practical  application  of  a  scientific  system  oC 
classification  to  a  complete  body  of  law,  we  may  point  to  W.  A> 
Hunter's  elaborate  ExpoiUioit  of  Roman  Lav  (4076). 

It  is  impossible  to  present  the  conclusions  of  historical  Juiii* 
prudence  in  aaythiot  like  the  eame  shape  aathotewhidi  WO  haw 
been  dliciintag.  tfader  the  hta JIng  Jtndaf  ihiilm,  Copjuut- 
TtvE,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  method  and  results  of  wlml 
is  practically  a  new  science.  The  Inquiry  is  in  that  stage  which 
is  indicated  in  one  way  by  describing  it  as  a  f-jiilosophy.  It 
resembles,  and  is  indeed  only  part  of.  the  study  which  is  described 
as  the  philosophy  of  history.  Its  chief  interest  has  been  in  the 
light  which  it  has  thrown  upon  rules  of  law  and  legal  institutions 
wfaidi  had  hoot  and  aic  fcnenny  ooaiempktedatpotitlvetacu 
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i  to  thtir  hMoq^wkm  bees  aawcUtcd 
tetariaBytrithprif  ipiM  mmI  hWlWhiM  iw>  wally  co— ecNd 

with  tbem. 

The  historical  treatment  of  law  displaces  some  very  remarkable 
misconceptions.  Peculiarities  and  anomalies  abound  in  every 
legal  system;  and,  as  sooii  as  laws  become  the  special  study  of  a 
professional  class,  some  mode  of  explaining  or  reconciling  them 
will  be  resorted  tu.  One  of  the  prchistorical  w.iys  of  philoso- 
plif^i^  abotit  law  was  to  account  for  what  wanted  explanation 
kfttnt  theorjrabout  ibe  origin  <>t  technical  words.  This  imf^ted 
<ompw«iwiiitii»iy<<wiowb»adtii«kiiwtery,»iidit>a>nsuncc 
«itk»dMp«MMlaadpmbicatt«dMKy«f  thcfaBMB  mind 
toMeadfyaMMtwItfctfcitMBplJwywpwwrt.  Tl»/iu(ttiiief 
«f  JostinUn  abound  In  oplunliom.  foanded  oa  •  tupposed 
derivation  of  some  leading  term.  Testamtntum,  we  are  told,  ex 
to  iippdtatuT  quod  tettalio  mentis  est.  A  testament  was  no  doubt, 
in  etTect,  a  dcclar.ition  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator 
when  this  was  written.  But  the  ■mattum  is  a  mere  termination, 
and  has  nothing  todo  with  mens  at  Ai.  The  history  of  tcst,\nK:its, 
which,  it  may  be  noted  iaddenUlly,  has  been  developed  with 
fiOMpkaoitt  tuccess,  givet  ft  MBily  diflcrent  meaning  to  the 
ititlioii  to—  tfcat  wMeh  WMtmwicd  by  Uuiisactful  deriva- 
tiaa.  S>  thft  pMpladt  witjact  vt  pumuh  wa»  wiyowd  in 

fmri  itdibm  piHti».  PMkuml  «M  tiqipond  to  be  a  con* 

pound  of  post  and  kumtis.  These  czamptei  belong  to  the  class 
of  rationalizing  derivations  with  which  students  of  philosophy  are 
famihar.  Their  characteristic  is  that  they  arc  sjRgcstcd  by 
some  prominent  feature  o(  the  thing  as  it  then  appeared  to 
observers — which  feature  thereupon  becomes  Mwitfiad  Wfth  the 
CMcnce  of  the  thing  at  all  times  and  places. 

Aaothcr  prchistorical  mode  <rf  explaining  law  may  be  described 
■I  attapbyucaL  It  conceiwa  of  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  as 
frirting  by  virtat  of  •mm  mn  general  rule  or  principle  in  the 
Mtanof  Ikiotik  Una,  1ft  Ik*  Enilab  Jaw  of  inheritance,  untH 
thcpaniBf  of  tbtlalNritaseaAct  1I33,  an  aatnte  belonging  to  a 
deceased  intestate  would  pass  to  his  uncle  or  auiit,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  father  or  other  lineal  ancestor.  This  anomaly 
from  an  i  .iriy  time  excited  the  curiosity  of  Luvycrs,  and  the 
explanation  .k  crptcd  in  the  lime  of  Bracton  was  ili.it  it  w.is  an 
example  of  tin.-  Rcni-r.il  \.\w  tif  nat'jrc:  "  Dcst  cntlil  itaquc  ju'-. 
quasi  ponderosum  quid  cadcns  dcorsum  rccla  Unca  vcl  trans- 
mnalii  et  aunquam  rcasccndit  ea  via  qua  descendit."  It  has 
baaaamseatcd  that  the  "  rule  really  results  from  tbaamciations 
involved  in  the  wofd  defceat."  It  seems  more  liMy,  tawmti , 


Uw  tbo  omMon  «f  the  Bncal  aneatac  eaiMed  in 

«HlQBl  before  it  was  discovered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  nature.  It  would  imply  more  influence  than  the  reasoning 
of  lawyers  is  likely  to  have  exercised  over  the  development  of 
law  at  that  time  to  belic^•c  that  a  purely  artificial  inference  of 
this  kind  should  h;ivc  established  so  very  remarkable  a  rule. 
However  that  may, be,  the  explanation  is  typical  of  a  way  of 
looking  at  law  which  was  common  enough  before  the  dawn  of 
the  histoticsl  BKlbod.  Minds  capable  of  reasoning  in  this  way 
wen,  if  pOHfble,  farther  nmoved  from  the  conceptions  implied 
inifcn  wnianlinnl  tha  anniirtieal  |uiau  than  tlMy  wtm  bam 
the  hfatetkal  method  itadf.  In  thbeenMnlaft  it  nay  be  noticed 
that  the  gmt  work  of  Blackstone  marks  an  era  in  the  develof^ 
mcnt  of  legal  ideas  in  England.  It  was  not  merely  the  first,  as 
it  still  remains  the  only,  adtqu.tte  attempt  to  expound  the  1<  ailing 
principles  of  the  whole  body  uf  law.  b  jt  it  w.is  distinctly  inspired 
by  a  rat ionalizinR  nuthud.  H.n  kstune  ttieii  not  merely  to 
express  but  to  illustrate  legal  rules,  and  be  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  vahte  of  hittmical  iUustrations.  He  worked  of  course  with 
the  matwials  at  his  cownand.  His  manner  and  his  work  are 
•bnuious  alike  to  the  modcn  jnrisl  and  to  the  modem  historian. 
Be  i>  accused  by  the  one  ei  pcmitiat  hietoqr*  and  by  the  other 
nf  cenfasiag  the  law.  Bnt  his  edMOW  it  a  peal  advanee  on 
anything  that  h:u\  been  attempted  before;  and,  if  his  work  has 
I  prolific  iii  popular  fallacies,  at  all  events  it  enriched  English 
by  a  canpectaa  of  the  law,  in  which  the  leiical 


of  iu  prindpha  Mr  w,  and  ka  I 
latjaciiy  tf  enoM8Hly 
WhOo  Iht  hiMfcal  nathod  hae  eapeneded  tho 

metaphysical  explaaatioo  of  legal  principles,  it  had  apparently, 
in  some  cases,  come  into  conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
analytical  school.  The  diflcrcncr  between  the  two  systems  comes 
out  most  conspicuously  in  relation  to  customs.  There  is  as 
unavoidablr  break  in  the  analytical  method  between  societi's 
in  which  rules  are  backed  by  regulated  physical  force  and  1  hose 
in  which  no  such  force  exists.  At  what  point  in  its  dcvclop- 
mentagiveneedaty  peases  into  the  condition  of"  an  independent 
poUtkel  eodety  "  it  nay  not  be  eaqr  to  detennine^  far  the 
ividinca  is  obacura  and  wWrtlngi  To  the  hiMackal  jadat 
them  b  no  andi  branch.  Theinlewhiditoaneataieof  aoidely 
is  a  law,  in  another  merely  a  rule  of  "positive  morality."  is  the 
same  thing  to  him  throughout.  By  the  Irish  Land  Act  tSSi  the 
Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right  and  other  analogous  customs  were 
legalized.  For  the  purposes  of  analytical  jurispru<U  ncc  there  is 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  act  of  parliament.  The  la'.'.s  knuvsn  is 
the  Ulster  custom  are  laws  solely  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign 
government.  Between  the  law  as  it  now  is  and  the  cuatocn  as  it 
existed  before  the  act  there  is  all  the  difierence  in  the  wndd. 
Ta  the  historical  jurist  no  such  eopaiatioo  ie 


Ing  the  pveeedent  carton,  but  the  net  wUdi  nada  the  ( 

law  is  only  one  of  the  tacts,  and  by  no  nnnalhaftMt  significant 
or  important,  in  the  history  of  its  develop menL  An  exactly 
parallel  case  is  the  legalisation  in  England  of  that  customary 
tenant-right  known  as  copyhold.  It  is  to  the  hislorical  jurist 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  Icg.ili.-.uion  of  the  Ulster  tenant 
right.  In  the  one  case  a  praaicc  was  made  law  by  formal  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  other  withont  fomai  Irgjiletian.  And  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  in  an  earlier  ata^e  «f  eodety,  ^ 
formal  legislation  had  not  become  the  mle,  the  cuetom 
havn  been  laoUaed  Riatiwiy  aeadi  aaonar  than  it  actoan 

Caetaen  am  ate  the  aaan  thing  as  laws  to  the  I 
jurist,  and  his  business  is  to  trace  the  influences  under  which  they 
have  grown  up,  flourished  and  decayed,  their  dependence  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condiiioiu  of  society  at  different 
times,  and  their  reaction  upon  them.  The  recognized  science 
— and  such  it  may  now  be  considered  to  be — with  v.  hj.  h  hi^Sonal, 
or  more  properly  comparative,  jurisprtidcnce  has  most  analogy  is 
the  sdencc  of  language.  Laws  and  customs  are  to  the  one  what 
words  are  to  the  other,  and  each  Kpsratc  nuntdpd  syetcae  hna 
its  analogue  in  a  language.  Legal  systcns  an  tclated  tofMNr 
lake  laagnapa  and  dialeca,  and  the  iavcatigntiaa  in  both  caaaa 
h^oif  na  bach  at  laat  ta  the  neagn  and  dbecAa  nearde  «f 
savage  custom  and  speedi.  A  great  master  of  the  sdcnce  of* 
language  (Max  M&ller)  has  indeed  distinguished  it  from  juris- 
prudence, as  belonging  to  a  totally  dillcrcni  class  of  sciences. 
"  It  is  perfectly  true,"  he  says,  "  that  if  language  be  the  work  of 
man  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  statue,  or  a  temple,  or  a  fiovm, 
or  a  law  are  properly  called  the  works  of  man,  the  science  of 
language  would  have  to  be  classed  as  an  historical  science.  We 
sbeiuld  have  a  history  of  language  as  we  have  a  history  of  ait«  «f 
poetry  and  of  jurisprudence;  but  we  could  not  date  for  fc  a 
nlaflaiida  iigr  aide  with  the  vaijoaabatacha  of  natural  history.** 
whalaear  he  the  pcoper  poaitian  «l  dther  philology  or  juria> 
prudence  in  relation  to  the  natural  sciences,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  laws  and  customs  on  the  whole  are  equally 
iniicpendtnt  of  the  eflorts  of  individual  human  wills— ^hich 
appears  to  be  what  is  meant  by  language  not  l>cing  the  work  of 
man.  The  most  complete  acceptance  of  Au  im  i  theory  that 
law  everywhere  and  always  is  the  command  of  the  sovereign  does 
not  Involve  any  withdrawal  of  laws  from  the  donuin  of  natural 
science,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  scientific  stody 
of  their  affinities  and  rclaiionshipa.  Ifai  MOOa  daewhcn 
ittaMintea  his  oonccptioa  of  tha  dltaaak  edbtkaa  of  aronb  aaid 
kwa  to  the  iaAvldaal  win  by  the  iiary  of  the  enqierar  Tiiaflai, 
who  was  reproved  for  a  grammatical  mistake  by  Marcellus, 
wiwmiipQQ  Capito,  another  grammarian,  obsenred  that,  if  what 
the  cnpcear  aaid  waa  aac  asod  Latia,  k  woaM 
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**  Capilo,"  uid  Marcellus, "  b  a  liar;  for,  Caeur,  thou  cuut  give 
tbt  Roman  citisensbip  to  tn«n,  but  not  to  words."  The  mere 
{■pulse  of  a  mind,  even  that  of  a  Rooan  enperor,  bow- 
em,  fnbMf  flowntt  for  liule  nam  ia  iur  Ihaa  it  dee*  iit  ba- 
gvafs.  B«tn  li  languat' OB*  pontifBl  ialdbct  or  «M  IoAh 
cntfel  Madcny  may,  by  iu  own  decne,  glva  »  tot  le  awdct  of 
Ipeedl  wbich  tbey  wouM  not  otherwiw  lave  ukea.  But  wbether 
liwor  bngi:.!;:;;  he  ronvontional  or  natural  is  really  an  obsolete 
question,  and  the  difference  between  historical  and  natural 
science?  in  the  last  result  is  one  of  names. 

i  The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  law  has  not  resulted 
in  anything  like  the  discoveries  which  have  made  comparative 
philology  a  tdaiioa.  Then  ia  no  Grimm's  law  for  jarisprudencc; 
but  MfBetUBglmbMBdMe  in  that  directioo  by  the  discovery 
«f  Ike  aaaiotMB  pmbmim  and  pdadplca  nUcli  nderiie  kfd 
gyitcna  havtag  oo  cMcnil  tmaMaatot  to  «adi  ctfetr.  But 
the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with  spedal  success  to  a 
single  system — the  Roman  law.  The  Roman  law  presents  itself 
to  the  historical  student  in  two  (lifTcrent  aspcc.s.  It  is,  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire,  a  system  whose 
history  can  be  traced  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  duration 
with  certainty,  and  in  parts  with  great  detail.  It  is,  moreover, 
ft  body  of  rationaliaed  legal  principles  which  may  be  considered 
•{tut  fmi  tte  lUfe  tftUm  in  wUch  they  «m  davd^pad,  and 
ham,  ta  fact,  eatcrad  into  tkelorisprudcoca  of  tlw  whole  of 
modem  Bimpaea  the  aticaglket  their  «wDabaimet  sutbodty 
— aovraditothatthecontfaittedeilRaieiiif  dbe  cfvfl  law,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first 
discoveries  of  the  historical  method.  Alike,  therefore,  in  its 
original  history,  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  state,  and  as  the  source 
from  which  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  laws  have 
been  taken,  the  Roman  law  presented  the  most  obvious  and 
•llractive  subject  of  historical  study.  An  immense  imptdse 
wa*  fhrn  to  the  history  of  Roman  law  by  the  discovery  tk  the 
/mMMiir  of  Galas  hi  iSift.  A  coawitrta  view  cf  Roman  law, 
as  It  cxkted  thne  centuries  and  a  hall  heioet  Jaeliaiaa,  was 
then  obtained,  and  as  the  later  tnstUiitet  wtie,  hi  pobt  of  form, 
a  recension  of  those  of  Gaius,  the  comparison  of  the  two  stages 
in  legal  history  was  at  onrr  r.i^y  and  fruitful.  Moreover,  Gaius 
dealt  with  antiquities  of  the  law  which  had  become  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  were  passed  over  by  him  without  notice- 
Nowhere  did  Roman  Law  in  its  modern  aspect  give  a  stronger 
impulse  to  the  study  of  legal  history  than  ia  Germany.  The 
historical  school  of  Gefoan  jurisu  led  the  reaction  of  national 
■HrttiOMrt  aieiMt  the  pnposals  for  a  gaenl  code  made  by 
Thftaac.  They  nm  ftccimd  by  their  appoinii  of  setting  up 
thetawof  past  times  as  inlTfnricaliyeatftlad  l«  he  ahaemd,and 
they  were  no  doubt  strongly  inspired  by  reverence  for  customs 
and  traditions.  Through  the  examination  of  their  own  custom- 
ary laws,  and  through  the  elimination  and  separate  study  of  the 
Roman  element  therein,  they  were  led  to  form  general  views  of 
the  history  of  legal  principles  In  the  hands  of  Savigny,  the 
greatest  master  of  the  Kbool,  the  historical  theory  was  developed 
into  a  univenat  phBoaophy  of  law,  covering  the  ground  which 
we  ihoidd  ai>i|B  acpatately  to  juriapnidence,  analytical  and  hla* 
|iarical.aadtothflerie8af  le^wtioft.  IhciciSMtfaiSavlgBy^ 
lyttcm  the  fahitest  Approach  to  the  Anstinian  analysis.  The 
rangeof  it  b  not  the  analysis  of  law  as  a  command,  but  that  of  a 
Eecklsvtrhttinus  or  Ifgal  relation.  Far  from  rr>::irding  law  as 
the  creation  of  the  will  of  individuals,  he  munt.iins  it  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  cons;  iousri<j>>  of  the  [>e*)ple,  like  their 
social  habits  or  their  language.  And  he  .^^^imilates  changes  m 
law  to  dangles  in  language.  "  As  in  the  l:fc  nf  individual  men 
ef  oomplete  itiUncas  b  experienced,  but  a  constant 
efapoMBt.  wdh  dm  b  the  CMt  to  the  Me  «f  nattans, 
•nd  fa  cvety  faitfvidual  element  fa  whM  thb  colective  life 
COBsbts;  so  we  find  in  language  a  constant  Mrmatlen  and  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  same  way  in  law."  German  jurisprudence  is 
darkened  by  metaphysical  thought,  .inrj  weakened,  as  we  believe, 
by  defective  anal>'si3  of  positive  law  But  its  conception  of 
laws  B  ncccdiogiy  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  historical 
phioaophy,  the  icaultaolwfakAh«i% 8  vafae of  thrown,  apart 


altogether  from  the  character  of  the  first  principles.  Sach, 
for  instance,  is  Savigny's  famous  examination  of  the  law  of 

poiscsiion. 

There  b  ool|y  one  Other  qfttem  of  bw  which  b  worthy  of  hefag 
pheed  hy  the  Me  of  Room  taw,  and  thet  b  the  hw  of  Ettgbad. 

No  other  European  system  can  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
theorigia  and  substratum  of  them  all;  but  Ejtgland.  as  it  happens, 
is  isolated  in  jurisprudence.  She  has  solved  her  legal  pniMcnis 
for  herself.  Whatever  element  of  Romar>  law  may  exist  in  the 
English  system  has  cornc  in,  wheihcr  by  conscious  adaptation  or 
otherwise,  ab  extra;  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  nor 
does  it  form  a  Urge  portion  of  the  system.  And,  while  English 
law  is  thus  historically  independent  of  Roman  laW|  it  b  fa  all 
respects  worthy  of  being  aiaociatcd  with  it  OB  its  OWB  netita. 
lu  oliiinality,  «c.  if  the  pbiaM  he  pMiemd,  itt  pwnlbift^^ 
not  OMfe  fcmatfcahla  thaa  the  htedcettial  qtaalitici  which  hav« 
gone  to  its  formation— the  ingenuity,  the  rigid  logic,  the  reason- 
ableness, of  the  generations  of  lawyers  and  judges  who  have 
built  it  up.  This  may  sc  em  extravagant  praise  for  a  legal  system, 
the  faults  of  which  are  and  always  have  been  matter  of  daily 
complaint,  but  it  uMuld  Le  endorsed  by  all  unprejudiced  Students. 
What  men  complain  of  is  the  practical  hartiship  and  inconve- 
nience of  some  rule  or  proccaa  of  bw.  They  know,  for  example, 
that  the  bw  of  real  property  b  escccdingiy  complicated,  and 
that,  anong  other  things,  it  makes  the  conveyauca  of  bad  e»> 
pensive.  Bat  the  lechnical  fawot  wai  pwperty,  whkh  lem  to 
thb  day  on  Mans  that  have  heen  hwbd  for  centtuics,  has  never* 
thclcss  the  qualities  we  have  named,  So  too  with  the  law  of 
procedure  as  it  existed  under  the  "  science  "  of  special  pleading. 
The  greatest  practical  law  reformer,  and  the  sevtrc-^t  critic  of 
existing  systems  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country, 
Jeremy  Bcntham,  has  admitted  this:  "  Confused,  indetermi- 
nate, inadequate,  ill-adapted,  and  inconsistcat  as  to  a  vast 
extent  the  provision  or  no  provision  would  be  found  to  be  that 
has  been  aMde  by  it  foe  Uw  various  cases  that  have  happcnod 
to  pieaaat  thaaMfaaa  lor  daciriDn,  yet  fa  the  ehancter  of  • 
repository  of  such  cases  it  affords,  for  the  manufactory  of  ml 
law,  a  stock  of  outertals  which  is  beyond  all  price.  Traversa 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  ran^-ack  ;ill  \  \iL  libraries  belonging 
to  all  the  jurisprudent i.i I  systems  of  the  several  political  slates, 
add  the  contents  together,  you  would  not  lie  able  to  ccim(.Obc  a 
collection  of  cases  equal  in  variety,  in  amplitude,  in  clearness  of 
statement — in  a  word,  all  pomts  taken  together,  in  constructive- 
ncss — to  that  whicb  may  be  seen  to  be  aflorded  by  the  coUeciion 
of  Eoglisb  rcpwts  of  adjudged  cases  "  (Bentbam's  Werkt,  iv.  460), 
On  the  Other  hand,  the  factoaea  of  Eodish  Jufaucudenoe  are 
not  nnwoeaiy  el  w^ieriwiB  ewen  with  the  aithelfc  poaitianof 
Roman  bw.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  India,  and  fa 
the  vast  Colonial  Empire,  the  common  law  of  Engbnd  constitutes 
most  of  the  legal  system  in  actual  use.  or  is  gradually  l>cing  hu|<f  r- 
imposed  upon  it.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  s^y  that 
English  law  of  indigenous  growth,  and  Roman  law,  between 
them  govern  the  legal  relations  of  the  whole  civiliicd  u..fl<l. 
Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  former  oo  the  intellectual  h  iljits 
and  the  ideaa  ef  men  been  much  if  at  ail  infciior.  Those  who 
■at  nay  Mom  Igri^  iftilytkal  jufiaprudenca  of  the  school  of 
Austin  wfll  be  |tad  to  ■cfcanriedfB  that  it  b  pamootcono  of 
English  bw.   Sir  Henry  Maine  asaodated  Rs  rise  with  the 

activity  of  modern  legislatures,  which  is  of  course  a  characteristic 
of  the  socirlics  in  which  Knghsh  laws  prevail.  And  it  woiild 
not  be-  ditTirult  tn  show  that  the  germs  of  Austin's  [/niicipk-s  arc 
to  be  found  in  legal  writers  who  never  dreamed  of  analy^ng  a 
bw.  It  b  certainly  remarkable,  at  all  events,  that  the  accep- 
tance of  Austin's  system  is  as  yet  confined  strictly  to  the  domain 
of  English  bw.  Maine  found  do  trace  of  its  being  even  known 
to  the  jurisu  of  the  OMUinet,  aadjt  would  appear  that  it  hu 
been  equally  without  IfliiKfMe  fa  ScoAwd,  tsMA.  like  tho  < 
linent  of  Europe,  is  e^sentiaUjy  Rom  fa  the 
elements  of  its  jurisprudence. 

The  substance  of  the  above  article  is  repeated  from  Profeisor  E. 
Robertson's  (Ur4  Lochec's)  article  "  Law."  in  the  9(h  ad.  ef  thb 
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\V.  jethro  Brown,  Tht  AHSIinuiH  Theory ef  Law {tgolt, 
A  rirti  Book  M  Jmritpntdent4  (1896:  >n<d  cd.,  1904) 
I  itnumiODBNCB.  COMPARATIVB.  The  object  <^  this 
■tide  ii  to  a  fMoal  nn«y  of  tJie  study  o(  tte  cvohttioo 
olltir.  It  fa  aot  ooBConwd  with  oadytlcol  jurfaprudwci  m  o 
dkeory  of  legal  thought,  or  an  eocydopoadk  introduction  to 
leipj  teaching.  Jurisprudence  in  such  a  philosophic  or  peda- 
gogical tense  has  ccrtairJy  to  reckon  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  a  comparaiivc  study  of  law,  but  its  aims  arc  distinct 
from  thu<,r  of  the  Ijtter:  it  deals  with  more  general  [>roLli  m>i. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  study  of  taw  may  itself  be 
treated  in  two  ditTcrent  ways:  it  may  be  directed  to  a  comparison 
of  cjosting  systems  of  legisiatk>n  and  law,  with  a  view  to  tiadag 
•nalogics  and  contrasu  in  tiw  treatment  of  practJeol  pmfalcms 
aad  taktaf  note  of  opedienU  and  of  possible  aolutiow.  Ot  oho 
It  wkj  tin  «t  dteovoring  the  principles  regulating  tht  dinlni 
Rient  of  legal  systems,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  origin  of  insti- 
tulions  and  to  study  the  conditions  of  their  life.  In  the  first 
sense,  comp.irativc  jurisprudence  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of 
home  and  foreign  law  (rf.  Hofmann  in  the  ZeiUcltrifl  fur  da^ 
private  und  d^cntin  'r  Rnht  d(r  Gr^rnuart,  iS:K).  In  the  "iccond 
•ense,  comparative  jurisprudence  is  one  of  the  aspects  ol  so- 
called  sociology,  being  the  study  of  social  evolution  in  the 
^MdaldooiaioofUw.  FioathiipoiBtofvfawltii,iBwhMoaco^ 
~  tHMbar  tho  hpl  pinooMM  oiAlMtod  to  ta«Nti> 


pitailltvo  coMottotticB,  Tho  bet  tint  they  on  betas  ohtctvad 

and  erplained  as  features  of  social  evolution  characterizes  the 
inquiry  and  forms  the  distinctive  attribute  separating  these 
studies  from  kindred  subjects.  It  is  only  natural,  however, 
that  early  periods  and  primitive  conditions  have  attracted 
investigators  in  this  field  more  than  recent  developments  I  he 
Inierctt  of  studenu  acems  to  hove  stood  ia  inverse  ratio  to 
the  chioBological  vkiaitjr  of  tho  tetovaiw  coMtdtration— the 
Ihither  htm  tho  ofaseracr,  tho  MRHpHtloo  oad  votthy  of 
atteoUoBths  facts  won  faoad  10  boi  TMspeeulioilty  faosaily 
oqiWiMd  if  «o  toho  tato  sMOWt  Ae  tcBdenqr  of  al  oiolatieo- 
aiy  iowosiigations  to  ohtaln  a  view  of  origins  ia  otdcr  to  Mow 
op  the  thmds  of  development  from  their  initial  starting-point. 
Besides,  it  has  been  urged  over  and  over  again  that  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  andent  and  primitive  society  afford  more  con- 
vetuent  material  for  generalisations  as  to  legal  e\-olution  than 
the  extremely  complex  legal  institutions  of  civilised  nations. 
Bat  there  is  no  determined  line  of  division  between  ancient  and 
■odern  comparative  Jurisprudence  in  m>  far  as  both  are  aiming 
■t  the  Madjr  of  Isfd  dewlcpi— t.  Tho  taw  of  laiaa  or,  for 
thot  aaHer,  the  Oemw  cWI  wfc,  — jr  botafciapai  aoahject 
of  study  quite  as  much  as  tiMCodoof  liMMnUorthaaMnlife 
customs  of  Australian  tribes. 

The  fact  that  the  comparative  study  of  Icpal  evolution  is 
chiefly  represented  by  investigations  uf  early  institutions  is 
therefore  a  iluir.utfn-tic,  ljut  not  a  necessary  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  treatment 
that  H  should  be  UOerical  and  eompofotm.  Mtstorical,  because 
it  fa  oo|y  OS  liistorv,  iA  a  seqoenoe  of  sUges  and  cvenu,  that 
dliofapurt  caa  be  thoo^  olt  Coaaparative,  because  it  is 
Ml  IhooHMl  Mtiosi  oboot  OM  00  the  other  datbi  of  hfalaiical 
lam  Hm  «aD  aoppljp  tho  ha*  fsr  aoy  scieaAlie  ladBrthB. 
Comparisons  of  kindred  processes  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  conception  of  their  general  meaning  and  scientific 
regularity.  As  linguistic  science  differs  from  phildl.iry  in  so 
far  as  it  treats  of  the  general  evolution  of  language  and  not  of 
particular  languages,  even  so  com  para  iivc  jurisprudence  differs 
from  the  history  of  law  as  a  study  of  ffencral  legal  evolution 
distinct  from  tbe  davtlopment  of  oae  or  the  other  national 
hcaacb  of  kfd  cflactanot.  Needk«  lo  ley  thoft  these  aio  ia- 
tcnacdiatt  ihadca  bttwoea  thm  poilpi,  Ml  lib  Mt  10  thae 
shades  w*  ha««  to  aUcad,  hot  to  tbe  mtJn  dhthctloM  and 
diviaioa^ 

s.  Tbe  idea  that  iki  hid  cMctaaai*  aad 


countries  should  be  compared  for  the  purpose  of  dedudng 
general  principles  from  them  is  as  old  as  political  Kience  itself. 
It  was  realiied  with  especial  vividness  in  epochs  when  a  con- 
sidefablc  natfrial  of  observations  was  gathered  from  dificreat 
I  la  WriaiM  forms.  The  wealth  of  varieties  and  tlto 
«(  oHiabi  hadiai  vieM  ia  thoBi  M  to 
aad  to  pBttdfaMfaaa  based  o»  esi^ifaoB 
lived  at  the  close  of  a  period  marleed  by  the  growth  of  free 
Greek  dties,  summarised,  as  it  were,  tbar  political  experience 
in  his  Conitilutiom  and  Fditia,  students  of  these  know  that 
the  Greek  philosopher  had  to  deal  with  not  only  public  law  ud 
political  institutions,  but  al>o  to  sortie  extent  private,  crifllMl 
law,  equity,  the  relations  between  law  and  morals,  4c 

Another  great  attempt  at  comparative  observation  was  laado 
at  the  deee  of  tlw  pre-revolutionary  period  of  modeca  EuaopOi 
Moote^oiMtaek  stock  of  the  analocics  and  contntti  of  law  te 
tho  OMMMMneliba  of  his  tioto  mmI  triad  to  ibwo  lo  whol 

general  currents  in  the  life  of  societies — on  forots  of  flm  i  rnweaf. 
on  moral  conditions  corresponding  to  these,  and  uitinatC^OA 
the  geographical  fact  i  wiiri  »  liK  h  variouaaallai 
have  to  reckon  in  thrir  dcvtloptmnt. 

Tlusc  were,  however,  only  slight  beginnings,  general  foi 
of  a  coming  line  of  ihoi:sht,  and  Montesquieu's  remarks  on  1 
and  legal  customs  re.i  i  m  w  almost  as  if  llicy  were  OMaat  to 
a  naterials  for  sodal  "'-"ffH.  allbONgb  Umv  WOK  bjT  ao 
floaeiived  in  this  sense.    At  tlifa  dfataace  of  tlMO  «• 


crftieel  hfa  BOtloBS  of  the  faeu  of  kcal  hteory  wofc,  aad  hew 

strongly  his  thought  was  biased  by  didactic  considerations,  by 
the  wish  to  teach  his  contemporaries  what  politics  and  law 
should  be. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  iQth  century  to  come  forward  with 
connected  and  far  reacliing  in\ estigatioru  in  this  field  as  in 
many  others.  We  are  not  dccdvod  by  proximity  and  self- 
consciousness  when  we  afErm  that  OMantive  jurisprudence,' 


igth 

Theco  wen  aaajr  leasons  for  such  a  new  depaituio:  two  of 
these  reasons  have  been  especially  manifest  and  decisive.  Tbe 

loth  century  was  cn  eminently  historical  and  an  eminently 
scientific  age.  lii  the  domain  of  history  it  m.ij'  be  b.aid  that  it 
opened  an  entirely  new  vista.  While,  speaking  roughly,  before 
that  time  history  was  conceivnl  as  a  narrative  of  mcmorabie 
events,  more  or  less  skill ul,  more  or  less  sensational,  but  appealing 
primad^  to  tbe  literary  sense  of  the  reader,  it  became  ia  the 
oooTN  « Iht  19th  century  an  encyclopaedia  of  reasoned  lute»> 
fadph  a  Mn»  Of  «Bdoi«aadfa«  Mdat  hfe  bf  obeani^  Jia 
pheaeaMBaia  iho  poat.  The  iaaanaii  gwwft  ot  MaodBl 
acbolarship  in  that  asHs,  aad  tho  liaiirfaHMliai  of  iu  atef^ 
can  hardly  be  denied. 

Apart  from  the  personal  efforts  of  eminent  writers,  a  great 
and  general  niovctnent  Ii.ts  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  explain  th:s  rt  tnarkal.lc  stage  of  human  thought.  The 
historic  bent  of  mind  oi  i^lh-century  thinkers  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  heightened  political  and  cultural  self<oo- 
sciousness.  It  was  the  reflection  in  the  world  of  lettcto  of  the 
tremendous  upheaval  in  the  states  of  Europe 
vbidh  Mk»ta«a  faan  the  daao  Of  the  ilik  < 
Aa  oae  of  the  pniaai  faodn  of  tko  OMVooMBt;  Nkbote. 
pointed  out,  the  fact  of  being  a  witness  of  such  struggles  and 
catastrophes  as  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revclu- 
tion  the  N.ipoleonic  Empire  and  the  tvational  reaction  agaiivst  r., 
taught  every  one  to  think  historically,  to  appreciate  the  itnp' r- 
tance  of  historical  factors,  to  measure  the  force  not  only  ci 
logical  argument  and  moral  impulse,  but  also  of  instinctive 
hi^ts  and  uaditiooal  customs.  It  is  not  a  matter  <rf  chance 
that  tbe  hirttritat  othssf  of  jBittpnufTPTT.  ^*^ny^  j  1  Llilaa 
of  the  oanoio  flrowtb  of  kiw,  was  facaMd  aad  WMtavad  wUa 
Europe  eoJIected  iu  forces  after  the  most  violent  revolutionary 
ciisfa  It  bad  over  axpertcnced,  and  in  most  intimate  ooa* 
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■liHlMlfc  Whf     thi  UMnkii  tmlliliMil  Itfe  of  socU 

-  pwpt  m  tptami  la  tha  iKdiirt— 1  BweipileM  at  iadi- 
vidqiBttk  radicalhm. 

On  thr  oth<  r  band,  tbe  loth  century  was  a  sckslilcage  and 
es.[.Li!ally  an  age  of  biological  science.  Former  periods — ihe 
itih  -mil  17th  centuries  esfx-'cially-  lud  bequeathed  to  it  higli 
staafUrtis  of  scientific  investigation,  an  ever-increasing  weight 
of  authority  in  the  direction  of  an  exact  study  of  natural  pbe- 
MacBft  and  a  conception  of  the  world  as  ruled  by  laa«  and  mat 
capricious  uuerference.  But  these  scientific  vie«a  ImUI  ban 
cUeflljf  ipp>jiit  in  tte  doaMin  ai  natkaasatiok  aataaVMQr 
pftjnicaf  aKtbattyh  frtat  dbcaaarica  bad  alaca^^  faacn  siada  ia 
pbysiolocy  aad  other  bnuidMa  a(  bUofy,  yet  the  adiievements 
of  i^UMeatury  atudents  in  thb  reaped  far  surpassed  those  of 

tbe  pteceding  period.  Ami  the  <.!iK!rinc  <  f  tmn^formrilion 
viiich  came  to  occupy  the  central  place  in  sciciuilic  tltought  uas 
eminently  fitted  to  co-ordinate  and  suggest  investigations  of 
todal  facts.  As  F.  Yorli  Powell  put  it,  Darwin  is  tbe  greatest 
historian  of  modem  times,  and  certainly  an  historian  not  in  the 
8Haa  of  a  xcadar  al  anaali,  bat  ia  that  af  a  guUa  b  tha  uiukr> 
MHidfag  flf  aa^uk^e^utitw^nmii^  Mcb  ii  rngtmii  1m 

afnbel  «f  tba  taadaacy  of  a  giaat  aga  tbaa  aa  a  aaaA  af  paMooal 
VaiL  To  this  teadcacjr  «e  are  indebted  for  the  rbe  of  antfaro- 
polofjr  and  of  sociology,  of  tJie  scientific  study  of  man  and  of  the 
scientific  study  of  .society.  Of  course  it  ouptit  not  to  be  disre- 
garded that  the  .ipplication  of  scientific  prir<i[>les  and  methods 
to  human  anJ  sorial  facts  v.;us  rr.jilc  ixjs  if.k-  by  the  growth  of 
knowiedlB  in  regard  to  savage  and  half-civillzctl  nations  called 
forth  by  tba  IlilTtttr'  activity  of  European  and  American 
bariacaa  wn,  ailialilillilliiii  aad  explorcn.  Ethnography  and 
dbaoloty  bava  baaiigbt  aoaaa  aider  into  the  wealth  of  materials 
aceaan£iad  ganaiaiiioM  «l  vaifcm  in  tbia  dbPictiaai  aad  ft 
is  with  tbdr  bdp  that  tba  (kr-f«acbbi«  genmBaalfaaMf  aadcfB 
biquirers  as  to  man  and  society  have  been  achieved. 

J.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  that  the  comparative  study  of 
ItiTil  evolution  finds  its  definite  place  in  a  Kicntinc  .scheme 
elaborated  from  such  points  of  view.  I>ct  us  sec  how,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  study  in  question  .iros-c  and  '.vli.;i  :is  prc/gn^s 
baabcen.  The  immediate  incitement  (or  the  lorn mon  of  com- 
yaiallve  jurisprudence  was  given  by  the  Rrcat  diiCON-erics  of 
Maaanliva  pbtMogy.  Whoi  tha  labour*  of  Fnuu  Bopp, 
Aagm  gcbhiebcr,  Mto  milar,  W.  D.  Wfaftacy  and  othen 
revealed  the  profoand  connexion  between  IbadUhnnt  bnnchea 
of  the  Indo-European  race  in  regard  to  tbcfr  hngoafei,  and 
showed  that  the  development  of  ilasc  languages  proceeded  on 
lines  w;hich  might  be  studied  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  obscrvailon  ;ir.d  with  the  object  of 
tracing  the  uniformities  of  the  procos,  it  was  natural  that 
•tadasta  af  IcUgion,  of  folk  lore  and  of  lcg.il  institutions  took 

atbt  Hna  aiathod  and  tried  to  win  similar  results  (Sir  11. 
IM,  Eada  lactawli  FMagr  CM)iMHii><i»,  3rd  ed.). 
It  it  iatcRalbv  to  data  that  aae  af  tba  Icadiat  acfaolan  af  tbe 
Germanbtk  fcvhrd  In  tbe  be^nnbis  of  tbe  191b  ccalaiy,  Jaeab 
Grimm,  a  cdmpocr  of  Savigny  in  his  own  Bne,  took  up  wtlb 
fervent  rr.il  and  remarkable  results  not  only  the  scientific  Study 
of  the  German  language,  but  also  that  of  Germanic  myilio'o.Ty 
and  popular  law.  His  Retkisallertklimfr  arc  still  unrivalled  as  a 
coOection  of  data  as  to  the  legal  lore  of  Teutonic  tribes.  'I  htir 
basis  fo  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one:  they  treat  of  the  varieties  of 
Icfal  custom  among  the  continental  Germans,  tbe  Scandinavians 
aad-tba  Canaaaie  trfbea  of  Gicat  Britatai,  bat  tbe  netbod  of 
tfaatflBcnt  b  abcady  a  conpaRiiaa  ana.  Oiinm  tahea  «p  tba 
different  subjects — property,  contract,  procedure,  toccescion, 
crime,  kc. — and  examines  ihcm  in  the  light  of  national,  provin- 
cial and  local  customs,  sometimes  noticing  expressly  affinities 
with  Roman  and  Creek  law  (e.j.  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  RecklsallfrtJiUmtr,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p  165). 

-  A  broader  basis  was  taken  up  by  a  linguist  who  tried  to  trace 
the  primitive  institutions  and  customs  of  the  early  Aryans  before 
thctr  tTMrtttAn  into  divers  branchaa.  Adolpbe  Pictet  (£cr 
CHtbia  iiAtmtptmmt.  L  1859:  H  sMi)  M  tntowfeoaiH 


aatbaihy,  bi  hie  attanqit  to  lacooctract  the  common  dvffiation 
of  tbe  Aryaa  race,  and  be  did  co  00  the  strength  of  a  comparative 

sfjdv  of  t  crms  used  in  the  different  Indo-Huropc.m  I.iri^^iiages. 
Ik-  showed,  for  in.«tance,  how  the  idea  of  protection  was  the 
liridiiit  inint  clement  in  the  position  of  the  father  in  the  Aryan 
houiichold.  The  names  pUar,  paltr,  Tanjp,  Jalhtr,  which 
recur  in  most  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  go  back  to  a  root  pi-, 
poiotiag  to  guardianship  or  protection.  Thus  aw  aw  led  to 
wridnr  tba  fmi*  p«usias,  aa  ariar "tlf  fctawdateJ  fa  laawa 
iaV)  aa  mi  c^aMioM  af  a  caauMn  AtjraB  aaibwt,  wbicb  vaa 
ahaadjffa  aakMMabaiBio  tba  Aijnai  trfbea  paitad  company  and 
went  their  <BffeTent  ways.  Deacriptions  of  Aryan  eariy  cultnrt 
have  been  given  several  limes  since  in  conneiion  with  linguistic 
observations.  .\n  rxamplr  i>  W.  F„  Hcam's  Aryan  Household 
uS7q).  Fuslcl  dc  Coiilangcs'  famous  volume  on  the  ancient 
city  and  Rudolf  von  Jhcring's  studies  of  primitive  It.do-European 
institutions  (Vorfeuhicku  der  Indocuropitr)  start  from  similar 
observations,  although  the  first  of  these  scholars  is  chiefly 
interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of  ntigjon  on  tbe  material 
arraagcmentt  of  life,  while  the  latter  teawlafgely  on  princ^plia 
of  paUic  aad  frivata  laar,  atadiad  aaaaa  atpadaly  in  Boibmi 
antbiuity. 

3.  The  chief  work  In  that  direction  has  been  achieved  tn  one 
sense  by  a  German  scholar,  B.  W.  L^ist.  1  lis  Graecc»-Roman  legal 
history,  his  Jus  Gcniium  of  Primitne  Aryans,  and  hii  Jus  Cirih 
pf  Primiti-.f  Ar\\;ns,  form  the  most  complete  and  learned  attempt 
not  only  to  re<  on^titute  liic  fiMtd.imtntal  rnlcs  of  common 
Aryan  law  before  the  separation  of  tongues  and  nations,  bat  also 
to  trace  the  inffueoce  oif  this  original  stock  of  juridical  IdCaa  fa 
the  later  development  of  different  branches  of  tbe  Aryan  faca. 
Theca  Ibna  booka  piaaent  tbica  atagca  of  compariHNi,  narfcad 
by  a<aac«eiaive  wideafac  af  tba  badaoB.  Ha  bcfw  bk  kill 
hlitaty  by  putting  togeUier  tba  dMa  aa  to  KonaB  and  (M« 
legal  origins;  in  the  AU-^risches  Jus  Ceniimm  the  material  of 
Hindu  law  Is  not  onlv  drawn  into  the  range  of  observation,  but 
becomes  its  very  centre;  in  the  Ai'l-arisclics  Jus  Chile  the  legal 
customs  of  tlie  Zend  br.inch,  of  Cells,  Germans  and  Slavs,  are 
l.iken  into  anount,  .>i;hiiU^;h  the  most  important  p.Trt  of  the 
inquiry  is  still  directed  to  the  combination  of  Hindu,  Greek  and 
Roman  law.  In  this  way  I.,eist  builds  up  h»  theories  by  tba 
comparative  method,  bat  he  reslricta  ita  ate  oonadously  and  coa> 
astouly  to  a  definite  range.  He  daoa  Ml  a»at  to  plunge  talo 

fa  aadertobaafebtewatdl  fartbeappaaianceofianiMtallaM 

and  to  explain  them.  According  to  his  view  comparison  itaf 
use  only  between  "  coherent  "  lines  of  facts.  Common  origfay 
not  similarity  of  features,  appears  to  him  as  the  fundamental 
basis  for  fruitful  comiiarison.  It  may  be  said  that  Lei.st's  work 
is  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  draw  up  a  continuous  hii.t<  ry 
of  a  su[)f>osed  anhnic  common  law  of  the  Ar)-an  race  rather 
than  to  put  difTercnt  solutions  of  kindred  legal  problems  by  the 
aide  of  ouJi  other.  For  him  Aryan  tribal  ongaaiiatiaB  iritb  ita' 
dovbhabbd  ndatieaalHp  tiognillf  and  agBatIC'**thfaa||l  aaM 
and  through  women— is  one,  and  although  he  does  not  draw  ha 
pfcttirr  as  Fuslel  dc  Coulanges  docs  by  the  help  of  traits  taken  in- 
f!i  rimlnately  from  Hindu,  Koir.an  and  Greek  materiid,  althou^ih 
he  notices  divisicrui,  degrees  and  variations,  at  bottom  he  writes 
the  history  of  one  set  of  principles  exemplified  and  modulated, 
as  it  were,  In  the  six  or  seven  main  varieties  of  the  race.  Even 
so  the  nine  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Hindu  sacral  law 
are,  accoiding  to  bis  view,  the  directing  nUca  of  Roman,  Greek,' 
Gcnnanfc;Cdtk,Shvomc  legal  caatotn— tbe  dollca  fa  lyid  to 
gods,  parents  and  fatbciiand,  goetta,  pciaoMi  |iiaily,tba  f»'', 
hibttions  against  bofflfdde,  adultery  and  theft— are  antetfona 
of  one  and  the  same  religious,  moral  and  legal  system,  and  their 
original  unity  is  reflected  and  proved  by  the  unity  of  legal 
terminology  itself. 

The  same  leading  idea  is  embodied  in  the  books  of  Otto 
Schrader — l'r[esi.hutiU  und  Sprackoerglacbung  (ist  ed.,  i88j; 
and  ed.,  1890)  aad  KtaUmJum  itr  imda^crwtttmukm  AU^ 
jkamlMff  faantl  »i«hi»eaaaaiaba«»lo4aaRtirftt«jKkt. 
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but  with  •  linguUt  tad  t  student  of  cultural  history.  His 
tniniiiC  Bade  bim  especially  fit  to  trace  the  national  affinities 
is  tki  dalaof  iMgiufe,  aiul  the  sense  oC  the  intimate  coanexion 
batwwa  tke  gnnrtb  of  imUtimow  oa  «q»  Mtt  «l  words  and 
Unipilstie  fomit  on  the  other,  anderVet  M  bis  Investigations. 
But  Schradcr  tcstifiesalso  to  .ir.othrr  powerful  ir.flvicncc— to  that 
of  Victor  Hchn,  the  author  of  a  rtmark.iljlo  book  on  early  cisili- 
zaiion,  Kulturpflanienund H iiuilhicrc  in  ihrcm  Utrr):,it:fous  A  sun 
in  Eurofa  (i»t  ed.,  1870;  yih  1902),  dealing  with  ihc  migra- 
tiouof  tribes  and  their  modes  of  acquiring  material  civilization. 
Although  the  linguistic  and  archaeological  sides  naturally  pre- 
domioale  in  Scbrader's  works,  he  has  constantly  to  consider 
Ic^  nbjecta,  aad  be  strives  cootdcntiousty  to  obt«io  a  dear  and 
coonuHi-eeBae  view  of  tbe  early  Icpl  nolioRf  of  the  Aryans. 
Spealiing  of  the  "  ordeals,"  the  "  Wtglag  of  God's  law,"  for 
example,  he  traces  the  customs  of  purification  by  fire,  water, 
iron,  &c.,  to  the  practice  of  oaths  (Sans,  am;  Gr.  ^vfu;  O.  Ital. 
0Mr  "  first  group;  O.  ("cr.  atl'j,  Ir.  Mh  »  second  group;  O. 
Norse  rota.  Arm.  crdnuvi  =  I  sswtar  •=■  ihirdgroup).  Thcccntral 
idea  of  the  ordeal  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  imprecation—"  Let 
him  be  cursed  whose  assertion  is  false," 
,  Xh«  conpaiativtatttibr  of  tbe  Aiyu  group  anamed^iMtber 
Mpect  b  tae  woila  of  mi  Renry  Maine.  He  did  not  icljr  00 
linguistic  affinities,  but  made  great  use  of  another  cknent  of 
investigation  which  plays  hardly  any  part  in  the  books  of  the 
writers  nuT.iinmd  li^tliiTto.  His  ticsl  personal  preparation  for 
the  ta  >k  v..\s  thai  he  had  not  only  taught  law  in  England,  but 
hdd  come  into  contact  with  living  legal  customs  in  India.  For 
bitu  the  comparison  between  the  legal  lore  of  Rome  and  that  of 
India  did  not  depend  on  Ungui^tic  roots  or  on  the  philological 
Study  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  but  was  the  result  of  recognizing 
again  and  again,  in  actual  modern  custom,  the  views,  rules  and 
iniUtatioM  of  which  he  had  read  in  Gaiiia  or  in  the  fBupnents 
oftbaTwdveTablei.  ThefcnMof  MitoricdanaloaraMavdu- 
tion  which  had  shown  itself  already  in  tbe  lectures  on  AncUnt^ 
Lav,  which,  after  all,  were  mainly  a  presentment  of  Roman  legal 
history  mapped  out  by  a  man  of  the  world,  averse  from  pedantic 
disquisitions.  But  wh.it  appears  as  the  expression  of  Maine's 
personal  aptitude  and  intelligent  reading  in  AncieTti  Lav  gets 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  popular  legal  principles  by  modern  as 
well  as  by  ancient  instances  of  their  application  in  VUlait  Ccm- 
mmititt.  Til*  EartyHiiltryrflmttUiaicHt,  BariyLumtmi  Ctutam. 
The  evolutioB  of  property  £>  land  out  of  an^ak  ooOeetivism, 
andent  fonni  of  contract  and  compulsion,  rudimentary  forms  of 
feudalism  and  the  like,  were  treated  io  a  new  light  in  conse- 
quence of  systematic  comparisons  with  the  conditions  not  only 
of  India  but  of  Miuthern  Slavonic  nations,  mc<lieval  celts  and 
Teutons.  This  breadth  of  view  seemed  startling  when  the 
lectures  appeared,  and  the  original  treatment  of  the  subject 
w  as  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  welcome  new  departure  in  the 
Study  of  legal  customs  and  institutions.  And  yet  &Iaine  set 
vny  definite  boundaries  to  his  comparative  surveys.  He  r«- 
nounced  the  chronological  limiution  comfinint  inquiries 
to  tbe  domain  of  antiquaries,  but  be  upbdd  the  etluM^phical 
limitation  confining  them  to  laws  of  the  same  race.  In  his  cose 
it  was  the  Aryan  race,  and  in  his  Lt3W  and  Cusl&m  he  oppyoscd  in 
a  determined  manner  the  attempts  of  more  dating  students  to 
extend  to  the  Aryans  gcncraliiations  drawn  from  the  Ufc  of 
savage  tribes  uncooncctcd  with  the  Aryans  by  bluod. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  ail  diversities  in  the  treatment  of 
particular  problems,  one  leading  methodical  principle  runs 
through  tbe  worits  of  all  tbe  above-mentioned  c^onents  of 
compaimtive  study.  It  was  to  proceed  on  tbe  beib  of  ooeunon 
origin  and  on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  conunon  stock  of 
language,  religion,  material  culture,  and  law  to  start  with. 
What  Pictct,  Leist,  Schradcr,  and  M.iinc  were  doir.g  for  the 
Aryans,  F.  Hommcl,  Robertson  Smith  otj^cri  did  in  a  lesser 
degree  fur  the  Semitic  raic, 

4.  The  literary  group  which  started  from  the  discoveries  of 
comparative  philology  and  history  was  met  OB  tbe  way  by  what 
nay  be  called  the  ethnoioficaltchoal  of  impdicfa.  Tbeoiiginal 
bapstuB  Wit  fKreoh  tn  tbb  cu^  by  jwirta  and  Mrtorisns  who 


took  up  the  study  In  tbe  field  of  ancient  history,  but  treated  tt 
from  tbe  beginning  ia  Midi  a  way  as  to  break  up  the  tubdivisiow 
of  historic  races  and  to  direct  tbe  inquiry  to  a  state  of  culture  beat 
iflnattated  by  asvage  customa,  Tbe  iot  tapolse  may  be  said 
to  have  emne  from  J.  J.  Badiofen  (JToHarrccik/,  1861;  Amtt* 
quarischt  Britfe,  j8So;  Die  Sagt  von  Tanaquil).  All  the  rrprr- 
sentativcs  of  Aryan  antiquities  are  at  one  in  laying  stress  on  the 
patriarchal  and  agnatic  system  of  the  kindreds  in  the  didcrcnt 
Aryan  nations;  even  Leist,  although  dwclhng  on  the  importance 
of  cognatic  ties,  looks  to  agnatic  rebitionship  for  the  explana- 
tion of  military  organization  and  political  authority.  And  un- 
doubtedly, if  we  argue  from  the  r****** **"*"*  facta  and  from  tbe 
linguistic  evidence  of  paiailel  turn,  wc  are  led  to  asnnno  that 
already  bcCwo  thdr  separation  tbe  Aryans  Kvad  in  a  patdandd 
state  of  society.  Now,  Badiofen  diacovercd  in  the  very  traditioa 
of  classical  antiquity  traces  of  a  fnndttBientally  different  state 
of  things,  the  ccr.trjl  conception  of  which  was  not  patriarchal 
|>owcr,  but  maternity,  relationihip  being  traced  throu^;h  mothers, 
the  wife  presenting  the  constant  and  directing  elemtal  of  the 
household,  while  the  husband  (aod  perhaps  several  hust>aods) 
joined  her  from  time  to  time  in  more  or  less  inconstant  nnianai 
Such  a  state  of  society  is  definitely  described  by  Uerodotnn  n 
tbe  case  of  tbe  Lydaoa,  it  Is  deady  BotkesblC  even  in  bier  bin. 
torical  tinet  bt  Sipoita;  the  pessags  torn  tUs  laatrlaicM 
conceptioo  to  tbe  reeo^dtlOn  of  the  daims  of  tbe  father  is 
reflected  in  poetical  fiction  in  the  famous  Ore5tr5  myth,  based 
on  the  struggle  between  the  moral  incitement  which  prompted 
the  son  to  avenge  his  father  and  the  absolute  reverence  for  the 
mother  required  by  ancient  law.  Although  chictly  drawing  bis 
materials  from  classical  literature,  Bachofen  included  in  his 
Aniiqturian  LtUtrs  an  interesting  study  of  tbe  marriage  custoon 
and  systems  of  relationship  of  tbe  MahbeT  Coast  in  India;  thcgr 
attracted  bisattcntion  by  tbe  oontwHs  bctwostt  difeicat  lajraa 
of  legal  tndhieB-tbe  BnbMiii  Bvtag  tai  pttiiaidal  etdai^ 
whUe  tbe  dass  actt  to  tfan^  4hB  Mqrin  (NeiE^»  idkw  ndas  «i 
matriarchy. 

Similar  ideas  were  put  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  form 
by  J.  F.  McLennan.  His  early  volume  (Siudn-s  in  Am  icnl 
History,  1876)  contains  several  essays  pubUsheil  some  Lime  before 
that  date.  He  starts  from  the  wide  occurrence  of  marriage  by 
capture  in  primitive  societies,  and  groups  the  tribes  of  wbadk 
we  have  definite  knowledge  into  endogamona  and  tw^gimot 
societlea  aoeocding  as  they  take  thdr  wives  from  among  tho 
kindred  or  ouUidc  it.  MaillepB  by  oaptHie  wd  by  purchaan 
are  signs  of  exogamy,  connected  with  tbe  custom  b  many  triboa 
of  killing!  female  olTspring.  The  development  of  marriage  by 
capture  and  purchase  is  a  powerful  agent  in  bringing  about 
patriarchal  rule,  agnatic  relationship,  and  the  formation  of  clans 
or  gcnUs,  but  the  more  primitive  forms  of  rclationsliip  appear 
as  variations  of  systems  based  on  mother-right.  These  views 
are  supported  by  ethnological  observations  and  used  as  a  clue 
to  the  history  of  relationship  and  family  law  in  ancient  Greece. 
In  farther  contributions  published  after  McLcnnan's  deaib 
iheie  icaeaicbes  are  suppkneated  aaddevdopedin  many  wa)ra. 
The  peculiarities  of  ezogamous  societies,  for  Instance,  are  tracoJ 
back  to  tbe  even  more  primitive  practice  of  Tolemiim,  the 
grouping  of  men  according  to  their  conceptions  of  .Tninial  worship 
and  to  their  symbols.  McLennan's  line  of  inquiry  v,i^  takiu  up 
in  a  very  cflectivc  maimer  not  only  by  aiithropologisls  like 
£.  B.  Tyior  or  A.  Lang,  but  also  in  a  more  special  manner  by 
Students  of  primitive  family  law.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
monographs  in  this  diiectien  is  Robcrtaoo  Smith's  study  of 
Kinship  and  Umt^  le  AnU*. 

But  petbape  tbe  aMBt  dedtivo  Influwire  wae  cmriied  ea 
the  development  cf  tbe  etbnoloi^  study  of  bw  by  tbe  db> 
covcries  of  an  Anuriian,  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  In  his  cpock* 
making  works  on  5)        .1/  Cor.  \  jr.y  u  ■  nliy  and  on  Andnd 

Society  (1877)  he  drew  ,it;eiuion  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  tribes— the  Red  Indians  of  America,  the 
Australian  black  tribes,  some  of  the  polar  races,  aod  several 
Astatic  triba,  mostly  of  Turanian  race— degncs  of  relationship 
•10  ledUmd  aad  dhiimnhhrd  byBiBMtaottatkibetwccB 
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individuals,  but  as  ties  between  entire  groups.,  clas5*s  or  genera- 
tions. Instead  of  a  mother  and  i  fi. ficr  i  nan  speaks  of  fathers 
and  mothers;  all  the  individuals  of  a  certain  group  are  deemed 
husbands  or  wives  of  corrrsponding  individuals  of  another  group; 
sisters  and  broiben  have  lo  be  aought  in  entire  gencntions,  and 
not  among  tbe  rtriCHidaMB  of  «  defallt  and  oomnon  parent .  and 
m  forth.  Then  aic  vulitibM  ind  types  in  these  fonns  of 
ceiMiiauiQa,  sod  faiicmiediste  links  msy  he  tneed  hctween 
anions  of  coonnguiM  people— brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same 
blood— on  tbe  one  harvd,  and  the  monof^mic  marriage  prevailing 
nowadays,  on  the  other;  but  the  central  and  most  Striking  fact 
seems  to  l>e  that  in  early  civilizations,  in  conditions  which  we 
should  attribute  to  savage  and  barbarian  life,  marriage  appears 
as  a  tie,  not  between  tingle  pairs,  but  between  classes,  all  the 
men  of  •  duB  betaf  wgwdsd  as  potential  or  actual  husbands 
<if  the  women  of  «  coimponding*  class.  Facts  of  this  kind 
psodtice  vciy  pecuifar  aod  dabemte  systems  of  idstieaship. 
tdridb  hawt  bees  capioaily  IDustraied  by  Morgan  in  hb  ubics. 
Id  hb  Aneieta  S«eiety  he  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  known 
forms  and  facts  of  m.irriisc  .ind  kinship  arrangements  to  a 
comprthciisive  view  of  evolution  leading  up  to  the  Arj'an, 
Serr^iiir  and  Ur.di.in  fsuily,  SO  exhibiting  the  most  modern 
type  of  rvlationship. 

These  observations,  in  conjunction  with  Bachofen's  and 
McLennan's  teaching  on  mother-right,  brought  about  a  complete 
diange  ofpeispcctive  in  the  comparative  study  of  man  and 
■odety.  The  rights  of  ctbnokigists  to  have  their  say  In  regard 
to  k^,  poBlloal  and  social  development  ms  forcibly  fliustmted 
(mm  both  ends,  as  it  were.  On  (he  one  hand,  chssioU  antiquity 
itself  proved  to  be  a  rather  thin  Layer  of  human  civilization 
hardly  sufficient  to  conceal  the  long  periods  of  barbarism  and 
primitive  evolution  which  had  gone  to  its  making.  On  the 
other  h.and,  unexpected  combinations  in  regard  to  family, 
property,  social  order,  were  discovered  in  every  comer  of  the 
inllabited  world,  and  our  trite  notions  as  to  the  chaructcr  of 
h«9  and  tasthutions  weie  fenced  to  the  rank  of  vaiiatkHia  on 
themes  nhkb  ncur  over  and  over  again,  but  may  be  and  have 
been  treated  in  very  different  ways. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  use  made  of  ethnological 
material  in  the  wider  range  of  anthropological  and  sociological 
studies — the  v.orks  of  Tylor,  Lubt>ock,  Lippcrt,  Spencer  are  in 
everybody's  hands — but  altcniion  must  l>e  called  to  tbe  further 
influence  of  the  ethnological  point  of  view  in  comparative 
jurisprudence.  An  interesting  exati?](>lc  of  the  passage  from  one 
line  of  tnvcat^Btlon  to  another,  from  tbe  historical  to  tbe  anthro- 
pological fine,  ff  the  wpmrion  may  be  used  for  the  take  of 
brevity,  is  presented  inUttlNlfksof  one  ol  th»  DBOndos  of  the 
Zriijchri/i  fur  tfl.  RetkltwiiteMsek^—Titaa  BemhDft.  He 

appears  in  his  earlier  books  as  an  exponent  of  the  comparative 
Study  of  Greek  .Tnd  Rt)man  am i(]uitic«,  more  or  less  in  the  style 
of  Liist.  Like  the  laiicr  he  was  Rr.ulu.illy  incited  to  draw  India 
into  the  range  of  his  observations,  but  unlike  Leist,  he  ended  by 
fully  recognizing  the  importa.ice  of  ethnological  evidence,  and 
although  he  did  not  do  mach  original  research  in  that  direction 
himaclf,  the  Influence  of  Bacholcn  and  of  the  ethnologists  made 
Itself  fell  to  BemhOft^  treatment  of  datiical  antk|uUy  itself: 
in  his  5lral^  and  Law  in  Rtme  al  Ike  Tim  •/  Mr  JTfirf  t  be  starts 
from  the  view  that  patricians  and  plebeians  represent  two 
ethnological  layers  of  society— a  fxatriarch.il  Aryan  and  a 
matriarchal  prc-Aryan  one. 

But.  of  course,  the  utmost  use  was  made  of  ethnological 
evidence  by  writers  who  cut  themselves  entirely  free  from  the 
Special  study  of  classical  or  European  antiquities.  The  enthu- 
iiaara  of  the  ciplorers  of  new  tcrriiory  led  them  naturally  to 
disregard  the  peculiar  claims  of  Eunpean  development  in  the 
history  of  higher  clvllltation  They  wanted  matei^l  for  a  study 
of  the  i:r';.ri  homo  in  all  its  varieties,  and  they  had  no  time  to 
look  after  the  minute  questions  of  phil'ilogical  and  antiquarian 
research  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  daily  bread  of 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  kws.  The  most  characteristic 
representative  of  the  new  methods  of  extensive  comparison  was 
vndoubtcdiy  A  U.  Post  (18^1895)— tbe  author  of  many  works. 


in  which  he  ranges  over  the  whole  domain  of  mankind — Hovas, 
Zulus,  Maoris,  Tunguses.  allrrnaling  m  kalcidn'^ropic  f.\shion 
with  Hindus,  Teutons,  Jews,  Egyptians.  The  order  of  his  com- 
positions is  systematic,  not  chronological  or  even  ethnographical 
in  the  sense  of  grouping  kindred  races  together.  He  takes  up 
the  different  subdivisions  of  law  and  traces  them  through  att 
the  vaiiotts  tribes  which  pieaeat  aqy  data  in  legaid  to  them. 
His  method  Is  not  only  not  boond  by  Mttoiy,  it  is  opposed  to  it 
He  writes?— 

"  The  method  of  comparative  ethnology  is  different  from  the 
historical  method,  inasmuch  as  it  collects  the  given  material  from 

an  entirely  distinct  point  of  view.  Historical  invettigaiion  tries  to 
get  at  the  cauKs  of  the  facts  of  rational  life  by  observing  the  develop, 
mcnt  of  theie  facts  from  such  as  preceded  iriem  Within  the  range  of 
separate  kindreds.  tril>cs  ar»d  pcop\r*.  The  inve«ligaiion  of  com- 
ivirj'.ivc  cthnol'jpv  inquires  alter  the  cauws  of  facts  in  national 
lile  by  collecting  tdeniical  or  similar  cttinolo^ical  data  wherever  they 
may  be  found  in  the  world,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  these 
materials  to  identical  or  similar  cauics.  This  method  is  therefore 
quiu  unkitiericat.  It  wvcTS  things  that  have  been  hitheito  rcgaided 
a*  closely  joined  and  arranges  thme  shieds  into  new  eomfainauoas  ** 
(Ctunditii,  i.  14). 

This  is  not  a  mere  paradox,  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
situation  in  re>prci  of  the  material  used.  What  is  b'  irii^  sought 
is  not  common  origin  or  a  common  stock  of  ideas,  but  recourse 
to  similar  expedients  in  similar  situations,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  results  of  ethnokigy  that  it  can  show  how  peoples 
entirely  cut  of!  from  eadi  other  and  ceon  phced  in  very  diflcrcnt 
planes  of  devekipmsnt  can  Ksoit  to  analogpos  sdntions  In 
analogous  emergencies,  b  not  the  custom  of  the  io<alted 
Comcdc — the  pretended  confinemmt  nf  the  husband  when  a 
child  is  born  to  his  wife — a  most  quaint  and  seemingly  recondite 
ceremony?  Vet  we  find  it  praciised  in  thesamc  way  by  Basques, 
C.'alifornian  Indians,  and  some  Siberian  tribes.  They  have  surely 
not  borrowed  from  each  other,  nor  have  they  kept  the  ceremony 
as  a  remnant  of  the  lime  when  they  formed  one  race:  in  each 
case,  evidently  the  passage  from  n  matriarchal  state  to  a  patri- 
archal hsa  suggested  it,  andavoyappnpeiate  method  it  seems  to 
esuUish  the  fact  of  fiitherhood  in  a  solemn  and  gnpUc  tboogh 
artificial  manner.  Again,  an  inscription  from  the  Cretan  town 
of  Gortyn,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaulogy 
f  ;nd  series,  vol.  i.,  1807)  by  Halbhcrr,  tells  us  that  theweaponsof 
a  warrior,  the  wool  of  a  woman,  the  plough  of  a  peas^int,  could 
not  taken  [:om  them  as  pledges.  \Vc  l;nil  a  similar  idea  in 
the  prohibition  to  take  from  a  knight  his  weapons,  from  a  vilk  in 
his  plough,  in  payment  of  fines,  which  obtained  in  medieval 
England  and  was  actually  inserted  in  Magna  Carta.  Here  also 
the  simifairity  atandl  to  details,  and  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  diloa  homwlni  or  csmnnM  orlgbi  bat  from  analogies  of 
situations  translsthig  themtefm  into  analogtes  of  legal  thought. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  sense  that  for  the  ethnological  sch<x)l  the  less 
relationship  there  is  between  the  compared  groups  the  more 
instructive  the  comparison  turns  out  to  be. 

The  collection  of  ethnological  parallels  for  the  use  of  sociology 
and  comparative  jurisprudence  has  proceeded  in  a  most  fruitful 
manner.  By  the  side  of  special  monographs  about  single  tribes 
or  geographical  groups  of  tribes,  such  as  KamUaroi  and  Kumai, 
by  L.  Fison  k  A.  W.  Howitt  (1880),  and  r*e  iVoine  TrOrr  «/ 
Anitralia.  by  Baldwin  Spencer  k  P.  G.  GQlen  (189Q).  the  wliole 
range  of  ethnological  jurisprudence  was  goiw  through  by  Wilken 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  by 
M  M.  Kovalcvsky  in  ngard  lo  Caucasians,  &c.  As  a  rule  the 
special  monographs  turned  out  lo  be  more  successful  than  the 
general  surveys,  but  the  interest  of  the  special  monographs 
themselves  depended  partly  on  tbe  fact  that  people's  eyes  bad 
been  opened  to  the  recMnwice of  certain  widcipftad  phenomena 
and  types  of  devdopmenl. 

S.  Ethnologiits  of  Postl  sdiool  have  not  had  h  cmhe|y 
1  heir  own  way,  however.  Not  only  did  their  natural  opponents* 
the  philologists,  hi.storians  and  jurists,  reproach  them  with  lack 
of  critical  di-icrimination,  with  a  tcndcnry  to  disregard  funda- 
mental distinctions,  to  wipe  out  characteristic  features,  to  throw 
the  most  disparate  elements  into  the  same  pot.  In  their  own 
ranks  a  number  of  conacieatious  and  tcienitficaUiy  trained 
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InvotigMeis pfotcstcd  igdnst  the  baiAawRl  ouuiiicr  in  which  the 
most  intricate  problems  were  treated,  and  sought  to  evolve  more 
definite  methodical  rules.  P.  and  F.  Sarrosin  in  their  dMcriplion 
of  the  Ceylon  Ve<ldahs  showed  a  most  primiiivi  r  ici-  scaiicriil 
in  small  clusters,  nuinuKamous  and  patriarchal  in  ilu  ir  marri.igc 
customs  ami  ^)'^(cm^  of  relationship.  E.  A.  W  tsicrmarck 
challei^cd  the  sweeping  gcncralizaiions  inilulgal  in  by  many 
CthaOlogirtft  abOHl  prtaitive  promiscuity  in  sexual  relations 
Uld  the  necMHiy  punge  of  all  human  tribes  through  the  stages 
of  mBtfiaicby  and  gfoup  marrlaie. 

A  very  faiteresiing  departure  was  attempted  by  DaifiiB  ia  his 
MwUctcMl  the  origin  and  development  of  property  and  hlitrefttlae 
onmolhir  riKlil  .wnJ  m.irriagi'  li)  c.i[iHirc  Ilislrad  was  followed 
by  R.  HiI;lcl)r.iiitJ  111  the  rMono);i.i;>h  on  Liw  and  custom.  The 
principal  idea  of  these  inquirers  may  U:  slatciJ  as  follows.  W'c 
must  utilij;c  ethnological  as  wrll  as  liiitorital  materials  from  the 
whole  world,  but  it  is  no  u:o  (it^uig  ihi»  indibcrimmalcly.  Fruit- 
lul  comparisons  may  be  instiiuti.d  m.unly  in  the  case  of  tribes 
on  the  same  level  in  their  general  culture  and  eq>ecially  their 
economic  piinuiis.  Hunting  uribcs  muu  be  primnrilly  compered 
with  other  hunten,  fiihcts  with  liihen»  pestoral  nMiow  irith 
pastoral  nations,  agriculturists  with  agriculturists;  nations  in 
transitional  slaves  from  one  type  of  culture  to  the  other  have  to 
be  group^-d  and  examined  by  themscK  cs.  The  result  would  be 
to  establish  certain  parallel  lines  in  the  development  of  institu- 
tions and  customs,  rrom  thi^  (xiint  of  view  both  Uar^un  and 
H I Idcbrand  attacked  the  prevailing  theory  of  primitive  commun- 
ism and  insisted  on  the  atomistic  individualism  of  the  rudimcn- 
taiy  civilimioaof  hunting  tribes.  G>llectivism  in  the  treatment 
of  owacmhip^  commoa  ield  hiabandiy,  practices  of  joint 
holdiaci,  co«nlioii,  commoa  stom,  fee,  make  their  appearance 
accoRung  to  DargUB  in  consequence  of  the  drawing  together  of 
scattered  groups  and  smaller  independent  settlements.  An 
evolution  of  the  same  kind  leading  from  loose  unions  around 
mothers  throuRh  marriage  by  capture  to  [vatriarchal  kindreds 
was  traced  in  the  history  of  relationship.  Grossc(Z^je  Fortncn 
da  Famitit  und  dtr  WirUckaft,  1896)  followed  in  a  similar  strain. 
Another  line  of  criticism  was  opened  up  from  the  side  of  exact 
sociological  study.  Its  best  exponent  iaStcbunetz,  who  represents 
with  Wilkea  the  Dutch  group  ol  iBVtttigaton  of  aodal  pbeno- 
Dwaa.  He  take*  up  a  ttandpofait  whkh  seven  him  entirely  from 
the  liagniatic  and  historic  school.  In  a  discourse  on  the  Mtaning 
af  Soeiet»if  (p.  10)  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words: 
"  One  who  judges  of  the  social  stale  of  the  Hindus  by  the  book 
of  Manu  takes  the  ideal  notions  of  one  portion  of  the  ople  for 
the  act  ual  coiutit  ions  ol  all  its  parts."  In  regard  to  jurisprudence 
he  distinguishes  carefully  between  art  and  science.  "  Juris- 
prudence  in  the  wider  tenie  it  an  art,  the  art  of  framing  rules 
for  social  intercourse  in  to  for  as  these  rules  can  be  put  into  cxe* 
ctttio«i  by  the  sute  and  its  organs,  as  well  as  the  art  of  inter- 
preting and  applying  these  rules.  In  another  wnse  it  is  pure 
science,  the  investigation  of  all  consciously  formulated  and 
actually  practised  rules,  and  of  their  conditions  and  founda- 
tions, in  fact  of  the  entire  social  life  of  txistinc  a-id  b)gonc 
nations,  without  a  knowlcd;;c  and  unilcrstaiuluii;  of  which  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  law  as  its  outcome  is,  of  course, 
Impossible."  In  thb  sense  Jurisprudence  is  a  part  of  ethnology 
and  of  the  comnntiva  htoioiy  of  ciUture.  But  ia  order  to 
grapple  with  such  a  trsmcadous  task  compaiative  jaroiinKlcnce 
has  not  only  to  call  to  help  the  study  of  acattcted  Mlmohigical 
farts.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  widen  the  frame  of  observation 
and  to  rcali.'.f  the  relative  character  of  the  princijiUs  with  whidi 
practical  lawytis  operate,  without  ever  putting;  111  qnt-iion  iluir 
general  acceptance  or  logical  derivations.  Lihnoljuical  s(u<lies 
themselves  have  to  look  for  guidance  to  psychology,  espetially 
to  the  psychology  of  emotioruil  life  and  of  character.  .Mihouph 
thoe  hraochca  of  psycbolofical  science  have  been  much  less 
(nvestigatcd  than  the  itvdy  of  intellectual  pioecsscs,  they  still 
afford  material  help  to  the  ethnolngist  and  the  comparative 
jurist,  and  Sleinroets  himself  Bsade  a  remarkable  attempt  to 
utilize  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  feeUap  of  revenit  In  his 
Origimsoi  PuHifkmtnl, 


A.  The  necessity  of  cmphylag  awrt  airinflnt  staadaida  «f 

criticisms  and  more  eaaa  methods  is  now  recognixed,  and  It 
is  characteristic  that  the  foremost  contemporary  rcpresentativt 

of  tom(»araiivc  jurisprudence,  Joseph  Kohler  of  Berlin,  principal 
editor  of  the  Zaluhnjl  jur  igl.  RciktmiiienHhajt,  often 
gives  expression  to  this  view.  Beginning  with  studies  of 
procedure  and  private  law  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  where 
the  French  law  of  the  Code  Napoleon  was  still  applied,  be  has 
thrown  his  whole  energy  into  monographic  surveys  and  investi* 
gations  in  all  the  departments  of  historical  and  ethnological 
juriipnidence.  The  code  of  Khammunbi  and  the  Bakyleiiiia 
eontncts,  the  ancient  Hindu  code*  and  juridical  commcntarica 
on  them,  the  legal  customs  of  the  difTcrcnl  tribes  and  provinces 
of  India,  the  collection  and  sifting  of  the  legal  customs  of  aUiiri- 
gines  in  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  ilie  materials  supplied 
by  investigators  of  AustraHan  and  American  tribes,  the  history 
ol  legal  customs  of  the  .Mahonimcdans,  and  numberless  other 
(>oinis  of  ethnological  rccarch,  have  been  treated  by  him  ia 
artickaiaiys.^c./icA''i/2  and  in  other  publicati0B>t  Coaptebea- 

siveattanpu  have  also  been  made  by  him  at  a  i^Bthatic  tmt- 
mentorctrtain  sides  of  the  law— lik*  the  law  of  debt  in  UsStele- 

ipeart  w  dm  Ftrtm  itr  Jwitprudtm  (i88j)  or  his  Primitim 

H  i story  of  Marriage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  not  to  deal  in  this  case 
with  mere  accumulation  of  niritcrial  or  with  remarks  on  casual 
analogies.  And  yet  the  inijMjrlance  of  these  works  consists 
mainly  in  their  extensive  range  of  obHrvation.  The  critical 
side  is  still  on  the  second  plane,  although  not  conspicuously 
absent  as  in  the  case  of  Post  and  some  of  his  followers.  W'c  majT 
sympaihice  cordially  with  Kohkt's  eahoftatiea  to  teotk  for  a 
ttniveraal  histoiy  of  law  wltboiit  yet  perceiving  dcaily  what  tha 
stagesoftUsunivcisalhistoryaregoingtobc.  We  may  acknow- 
ledge the  enormous  importance  of  Morgan's  and  Bacltofen^ 
discoveries  without  ft  l^n^  bound  to  recognize  that  all  tribes 
and  nations  of  ihc  can h  h  ive  gone  substantially  through  the 
same  forms  of  devcloi  nK  r:t  in  respect  of  marriage  custom,  and 
without  admitting  that  ibc  evidence  for  a  universal  spread  of 
group-marriage  has  been  produced.  Altogether  the  reproadi 
seems  not  entirely  unfounded  that  investigatioos  of  this  kiad 
arc  carried  on  too  much  under  the  sway  of  a  precooceivcd  aotioa 
that  some  highly  peculiar  arrangement  entirely  different  frotm 
what  tee  are  practising  nowadays — say  Kxual  promiscuity  or 
communism  in  the  treatment  of  property— must  be  made  out 
as  a  universal  clue  to  earlier  stages  of  development.  Kohler's 
occ.xsion.^l  remarks  on  matters  of  method  {e.g.  Ztihcktft  fmr 
rx/.  R(chtrj.mtnichojt,x\\.  103  scq.)  seem  hardly  adequate  to 
dispel  this  impression.  Uul  in  his  own  work  and  in  that  of  some 
of  his  compeers  and  followers,  J.  E.  Hitzig,  Hcllwig,  Max  Huber, 
R.  Dareste,  more  exact  forms  and  means  of  inquiry  are  gradual^ 
put  into  piactioe,  and  the  rcsulu  testify  to  a  distinct  hdghtcniag 
of  the  scientific  standard  in  this  group  of  studies  on  eompantivr 
jurisprudence.  Especially  conspicuous  in  this  respect  are 
three  tendencies:  (a)  the  growing  disinclination  to  accept  supcr- 
fici.il  analysis  Ixtwtcn  phenomena  belonging  to  widely  different 
spheres  of  culture  as  necessarily  produced  by  identical  causes 
{t.g  Darinsky's  review  of  Kovalevsky's  assumptions  as  to  group 
marriage  among  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Z.JUr  tgl.  R».,  xiv.  151 
scq  );  (»)  the  selection  of  definite  historical  or  ethnological  lttrt> 
lories  lor  moaogmphic  inquiries,  in  the  course  of  which  arrai^ 
menu  observed  elsewhere  are  treated  as  suggestive  material 
for  siqiplying  gaps  and  starting  possible  cxplaitations:  Kohler's 
own  contributions  have  been  mahdy  of  this  kind;  (c)  the  treat- 
ment of  selected  subjects  by  an  intensive  legal  analysis,  bringing 
oeit  the  principles  underlying  one  or  the  other  rule,  its  fiosvible 
dilTertiitiain.n,  the  ii.rans  of  its  application  in  practice,  iic. 
Ucilwig's  monograph  on  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  savage  com- 
munities (Oar  Asytfttkl  der  Salurtolktr)  may  be  named  in  iUua* 
t  ration  of  this  analytical  tendency.  Altogether,  there  can  be  aa 
doubt  that  the  stage  has  been  reached  by  comparative  j«ri»' 
prudence  when,  alter  a  hasty,  one  might  ahaost  say  a  voeacioaa 
consumption  of  maienals,  investigators  begin  to  strive  towards 
cart-ful  Sifting  of  tvi  lriue  ami  a  conscious  c,\ani.!  at  •  ;i  e-l 
methods  and  critical  rules  which  have  to  be  fullowcd  in  order 
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MwktthtiBVWtlgallgMudeitiktBbtUitiie  imtliT  of  tMr 
■deatific  aims.  Until  tbe  latter  has  been  done  many  students, 
whose  trend  of  thought  would  seem  to  lead  them  naturally  into 
this  domain,  may  be  repelled  by  the  uncritical  indistinctness 
with  which  mere  analogies  are  treated  as  elusive  proofs  by  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  comparative  school.  K.  W.  Mail- 
land,  for  instance,  was  always  kept  back  by  such  considerations. 

7.  It  b  deiinUe,  in  condu&ion,  to  review  the  entire  domain 
«f  cpovmtive  Juriipnideno^  ud  to  focnulalo  Uie  chief  prin- 
dflm  of  owthad  mdi  tmm  to  bo  tskon  into  cdmMmbUob  b 
Um  cmum  of  tkb  study.  It  b  evident,  to  begin  iritb,  that  a 
■cientific  eomparison  of  facts  must  be  directed  towards  two  aims 
— towards  establishing  and  explaining  similarity,  and  towards 
enumerating  and  explaining  ditTi  rcncts,  ,-\s  a  matter  of  fad 
the  same  material  nuy  be  btudicd  from  both  pointt  oC  vintt 
though  logically  these  arc  two  distinct  processes. 

(a)  Now  at  this  initial  stage  we  have  already  to  meet  a  difS- 
adtf  and  to  guard  against  a  misconception:  wo  have  namely 
to  ndtoa  with  the  plwalUy  tf  causes,  and  are  tbeaebte  debarred 
bom  assuming  that  wherever  similar  phOMOICM  9ft  foitb* 
coming  they  are  always  produced  by  identical  oRiMa.  Death 
may  be  produced  by  various  agents — by  sickness,  by  poison,  by 
a  blow.  The  habit  of  wearing  mourning  upon  the  death  of  a 
relation  is  a  widespread  habit,  and  yet  it  is  not  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  real  or  supposed  grief  and  the  wish  to  express  it  in 
one's  outward  get-up.  Savage  people  arc  known  to  go  into 
mourning  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  icriible  spirit 
of  the  dead  which  would  recognize  them  in  their  everyday  co»- 
t9iaeQhtmttI)*r£imkim£$ditt«idtd^i6it-t^).  Thisis 
mtalnly  ftiiMMiwiiiKHndlBwhy  at  tbeaiMt,biit  it  can  be  greatly 
'reduced  and  gaasM  agaiBtt  in  aaual  iiWMUpthw.  la  tlM 
example  taken  «e  are  led  to  suppose  dtfTemit  orlgfa  boetnte 
we  arc  informtc!  as  to  the  motives  of  the  external  ceremony,  and 
thus  wc  are  lau^;lll  to  look  not  only  to  bare  facts,  but  to  the 
psychological  cr.viranmenl  in  which  they  appear.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  greater  the  coraplekity  of  observed  phenomena, 
the  more  they  arc  made  up  of  different  elements  welded  into  one 
lam,  the  less  probability  there  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  conse- 
quenccs  derived  from  diflcrcnt  causes.  The  recurrence  of  group- 
— "'•IT  in  Avitnlia  and  among  the  Bed  Indiana  «f  North 
Americt  cu  In  D»  niQr  bt  opIaiMd  by  tbe  weiUif  of  cntiiriy 
diCTerent  ■gr"'*"*  And  It  may  beadded  that  in  moat  cases  of 
an  analysis  of  soda!  InslHuttema  tbe  Bnits  of  human  probability 
and  rcas<5n.iMc  .u:r.ption  do  not  coincide  with  mathcm.ii ic.il 
possibility  111  jiiy  sense.  U  hen  we  register  our  facts  and  causes 
in  algebraic  forms,  mailing  the  first  v-ilh  a,  b,  c,  and  the  latter 
with  X,  y,  s,  wc  arc  apt  to  demand  a  degree  of  precision  which  is 
baldly  ever  to  be  met  with  in  dealing  with  social  facts  and 
ranin  Let  iia  leit  content  with  reasonable  inferences  and 
piobable  eiiplaHtioM^ 

(ft)  Tbe  easieit  «ay«f  opblalag  a  givea  similarity  it  by 
attributing  it  to  a  (Brect  Imm.  The  praeaaaf  noeption,  of  tlw 
borrowing  of  one  people  from  the  other»  pkyi  a  aioet  aotaUe 
pari  in  the  history  of  institutions  and  MoM.  The  Japanese 
have  in  our  days  engrafted  many  European  institutions  on  their 
perfectly  distinct  civilization;  tbe  Germans  have  used  for  cen- 
turies what  was  termed  euphemistically  the  Roman  law  of  the 
present  time  (htutitts  rdmAttku  JtaM);  tbe  Romans  absorbed 
an  enormous  amount  of  GMSk  aad  Oriental  law  in  their  famous 
jotispnidence;  A  check  tipoa  ai|)laaation  by  direct  loaa  will, 
of  oooiBi^  lie  la  the  htt  that  two  sedetias  aia  catfafiy  dbeon- 
nected,  so  that  it  comes  to  be  very  improbable  that  one  drew  its 
laws  from  the  other.  Although  migrations  of  swtds,  legends, 
beliefs,  charms,  have  been  shown  by  TTieodor  Benfcy  and  his 
sthoul  to  range  over  much  wider  areas  than  might  be  supposed 
on  the  face  of  it,  jtill,  in  the  rase  of  law,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to 
regulate  material  conditions,  tbe  limits  have  perhaps  to  be  drawn 
rather  narrowly.  In  any  Case  we  shall  not  IcMk  to  India  in  order 
to  cspfaun  tbe  btirning  of  widows  among  tbe  negroes  of  Africa; 
tbe  jmMss  nay  be  the  example  of  this  custom  which  happens 
to  be  Biflst  famiUar  to  us,  but  it  is  certainly  »ot  the  ooly  root  of 
b  OB  ifca  anrfKaof  thawitk 


b  b  andl  men  dtlBcidt  to  make  out  the  share  of  direct 

borrowing  in  the  case  of  petiplL-s  who  might  conceivably  have  in- 
fluenced one  another.  .\hard  .-^nd  f.i^t  rule  rannnt  he  laid  down 
in  such  cases,  and  cvcr>'thirg  drpenii^  on  the  u  eii;!ii:iK  of  cviiK  ncc 
and  sometimes  on  almost  instinctive  estimates.  The  use  of  a 
wager  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribunal  in  the  early  procedure  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  the  sacrametUum  and  the  rpvropda,  with 
a  similar  grovtboftbe  sum  laid  down  by  the  parties  in  proportion 
to  the  iateiMts  at  stake,  baa  been  espbifd  by  a  direct  bonwww 
ing  by  tbe  RoBMna  ttom  tbe  Greeks  at  the  time  Of  the  Twelve 
Tables  legislation  (l^o'tnsnn,  BeitrSge  zw  CcschUhU  da 
grtechischen  und  rlfmisekm  Rechts).  No  direct  proof  is  available 
for  ihi.,  hypothesis,  and  the  question  in  dispute  might  have 
lain  for  ever  between  this  explanation  and  that  based  on  the 
analogous  development  in  the  two  closely  related  branches 
of  law.  The  further  study  of  the  legal  antiquities  of  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  leads  one  to  suppose,  howe%'er,  that 
we  have  aaually  to  do  with  the  latter  and  not  with  the  fomer 
eventuality.  Why  should  tbe  pofMdarcastom  of  the  KsMilf  hi 
Bohemb  (Kapras,  "DtS  Pfiuidrecht  in  altbfihmischen  Land- 
recht,"  Z.  jiir  Tgl.  R.-irit$en$dkaft,xm.4i4  »eq  ),  regulating  the 
wager  of  hti;;.itinn  in  the  c.ise  of  two  parties  submitting  their 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  public  tribunal,  turn  out  to  be  so 
similarto  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  proce'ss?  And  the  Teutonic 
Wcddc  Would  further  counten.ince  the  view  that  we  have  to 
do  ill  ilus  case  with  analogous  expediency  or,  possibly,  common 
origin,  not  loans.  But  while  dwelling  on  considerations  which 
may  disprove  the  asBomptioQ  of  direct  loans,  we  must  Jiot  omit  to 
mention  droiaataaees  that  may  render  such  an  assumption  tbe 
best  avaIbbleet|daaation  for  certain  points  of  simllaifly.  Wa 
mean  eipedally  the  recurrence  of  special  seooodaiy  liafts  not 
deducible  from  the  nature  of  the  relations  compared.  Termino-' 
logical  parallels  are  especially  convincing  in  such  cases.  An 
cjc-iniplc  of  most  careful  linguistic  investigation  attended  by 
important  rt-Milts  is  presented  by  W.  Thoniscn's  treatment  of 
the  aflinitics  Ix-twccn  the  languages  and  cultures  of  the  peoples 
of  northern  and  eastern  Europe.  Taking  the  indications  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  Germanic  tribes  on  Finns  and  Lapps, 
we  find,  for  bstaaoe,  that  the  Finnish  race  has  stood  for  some 
i$oo  or  sooe  ysam  vndcr  "  the  influence  of  several  Gennanic 
langnafcs—paitb' of  a  noM  aadtnt  form  of  Gotlfie  tbsB  tbrt 
represented  by  UUilas,  partly  of  a  northern  (Scandtna\i'an) 
tongue  and  even  poadldy  of  a  common  Gothic-northern  one." 
The  importance  of  these  linguistic  invciligations  for  our  subject 
becomes  apparent  when  we  find  that  a  series  of  moit  important 
legal  and  political  terms  h.T;  l.ie<-:i  impi.ricd  from  Teutonic  into 
Finnish.  For  ex.implc,  the  Finnish  Kunin^js,  "  king,"  comes 
from  a  Germanic  root  illustrated  byO.  Norse  koitung.O.  H.  Gcr. 
fhunimg,  A.-S.o7)(nj;,Golh.  Ihiudans.  The  Finnish  M/to,"power," 
"  authority,"  is  of  Germanic  origin,  as  shown  by  O.  N.  vald, 
Goth.  floMsK.  The  finoish  kiUa,  a  compact  secured  by  solemn 
promise,  is  akin  with  O.  N.  gisi,  A.-S.  tUd,  0.  If.  Gcr.  iisal, 
"hostage."  The  exphnation  for  Finr.i^h  \uof:rj,  "interest," 
"usnry,"lstobc found  in  Gothicrotrj,  O.  N'.ei^.Gcr.  l!'ucA^f,&c. 
(W.  Thomsen,  Oh<-r  den  Einfluss  der  f^ernuiniichcn  Sprachen  nuf 
die  Finniuh  Uppisihen,  trans.  E.  Sievers,  1S70,  p.  i66  scq.; 
cf.  W.  I  liO'ii  ieii,  /7ie  Ri  '.r.tioni  bd-dcnn  AiiiUnt  Russia  and  Scan' 
dinovia  and  tht  Origin  aj  the  Russian  Stair,  p.  itj  SCq.J  MiUosich, 
"  Die  Frcmdwttrter  in  den  slavisc hen  .Sprachffl,**  Dllllackr(fit» 
der  Wiener  AkadtmU,  Ph.  hist.  Uaase.  XV.). 

(c)  The  next  gronp  of  aaakgics  b  btarnd  by  cases  wbkh 
may  be  reduced  to  cosmmii  orifjin.  In  additfon  to  wliat  bss 
already  been  said  on  the  subject  in  connexion  wfth  the  literature 
of  the  historif  al  schcol,  we  must  fvoint  out  th.it  in  the  case  of 
kindred  pc<jp!is  this  form  of  deriv.aion  has,  of  course,  to  be 
primarily  considered.  This  is  especially  the  caje  when  wc  have 
to  deal  with  the  original  stock  of  cultural  notions  of  a  race, 
and  when  analogies  in  the  framing  and  working  of  institutions 
and  legal  rules  are  supported  by  linguistic  affinities.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Aryan  languages  in  regard  to  loais  denoting 
family  organisation  aad  reiatioariiip  can  In  no  sngr  be  tfs- 
tifarded,irtMttaMr  owvbnr  nsy  ba  about  tba  iB«it  pftmithc 
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•tages  of  development  in  thb  respect.  Ttw  fact  that  the  common 

stock  of  Aryan  linjjuagc*  and  of  Aryan  legal  cuatoms  points  to 
a  patriarihal  orgjnizalion  of  the  family  may  be  regarded 
as  eilablishcd,  and  it  is  certainly  an  important  fact  drawn 
from  a  very  aacicot  atafs  of  human  history,  although  there 
arc  indicati(»i*  (h«t  Mill  BMm  priisitlv*  famwtfaM  ouqr  be 
discovered. 

Inferencet  b  llw-  dbcctioo  ot  common  origio  become  more 
doubifttl  mbm  m  aufBt,  sot  that  certain  iadt  piacaad  Irom 
•  ceamMi  alock  ef  ootiow  cnboiBcd  In  tht  tufy  cyhirn  of  • 
race  before  k  was  broken  up  into  several  bnuadiea,  but  that 
they  have  to  be  accounted  for  as  instances  of  a  similar  treatment 
of  legal  problems  by  dilTcrcnt  ptoplcs  of  the  wtnc  Lthnic  family. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  such  .i  ca.sc  is  ihii,  inciliudi- 
cally,  the  customs  of  kindred  nations  h.-ivc  the  t.r  t.  cLiim  to 
compariM)n.  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  blood  feud, 
composition  for  homicide,  and  the  like,  among  the  Germans  or 
Slavs,  the  evidence  of  other  Aryan  tribes  haa  to  be  primarily 
Itildied.  Bttt  it  is  by  no  means  useless  for  the  investigator  of  these 
pnUcmi  (o  inform  himself  about  the  aspect  of  such  customs 
m  tbc  life  ot  nations  of  other  descent,  and  especially  of  savage 
tribes.  The  motives  un<1crlying  legal  rules  in  this  respect  are 
to  a  large  extent  ^uggisu  d  by  feelings  and  considerations  which 
are  not  in  any  way  [«  cuiKirly  Ar>  .m.  and  may  be  fully  illu?!  rated 
from  other  sources,  as  has  btcn  done  e.g.  in  StcinmcU's  Oriiir.s 
of  Puniihmenl. 

{d)  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  what  may  be  called  discon- 
mUtiamaUpit.  They  are  instructive  in  so  far  as  they  go  back, 
not  to  any  continuous  development,  but  to  the  fundamental, 
nydMloiical  and  logical  unity  of  human  nature.  In  similar 
(ifcuniuaces  bnaian  beinisaR  likely  to  aolva  tbesane  problems 
ta  the  same  way.  Take  a  rather  late  and  apedal  case.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law?  of  Ine,  a  king  who  lived  in  the  7th  century, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  landowner  should  be  allowed  to  claim  per- 
sonal labour  service  from  his  tenants  unless  he  provides  t him 
not  merely  with  land,  but  with  their  homeslesuls.  Now  an 
exactly  similar  rule  is  fuunJ  in  the  statement  of  rural  by-laws 
to  be  enforced  on  great  domains  in  Africa,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  imperial  fi^bcus — the  \xx  Manciana  (cf.  Schulten, 
Lot  wumdana).  There  is  absolutely  00  reason  for  assuming 
a  direct  traastoence  of  the  rule  from  one  place  to  the  other: 
ft  icflects  eoosideralioas  of  natural  equity  which  in  both  cases 
were  directed  against  similar  encroachmenta  of  powerful  land- 
owners on  a  dependent  peasant  population.  In  l)oth  instances 
government  interfered  to  draw  the  line  between  the  payment 
of  rent  and  the  j>crform.incc  of  laSwur,  and  fastened  on  the 
same  feature  to  fix  the  limit,  namely,  on  the  dilTcrcme  between 
peasants  living  in  their  own  homes  and  thnisc  who  ha<i  been 
settled  by  the  landowner  on  his  farms.  Of  such  analogies, 
the  study  of  Mvage  life  presents  a  great  number,  e.g.  the  widely 
■peesd  piacticea  of  purification  by  ordeal  QL  C.  Lea,  Sup«rtlitu» 
and  Fsrcff). 

(c)  Organizinf  tbcw^  duays  seeks  to  sabatitiifte  order  for 

chaotic  variety.  Observatioos  as  to  disconnected  analogies  lead 
to  attempts  to  systcmatiic  thcni  from  s^Jtne  comprelicnsivc  point 
of  view.  Thcic  attcinpts  may  t.ikc  the  shape  of  a  theory 
of  consccutitt  ilcgrs  of  ikvelopn^cnt.  Simihir  facts  ai  pcir  over 
and  over  again  in  ethnological  and  antiquarian  evidence, 
because  all  peoples  and  tribes,  no  nutter  what  their  race  and 
(eograpbical  position,  go  through  the  same  scries  of  social 
atraagcawntti  This  is  the  fundamcnl.il  idea  which  directed 
the  lesearchei  of  Maine,  McLennan,  Morgan,  Post,  Kohler, 
alihou^  cadi  of  thcae  idntart  fisnBidated  Ma  leqneace  of 
St  ages  in  a  peculiar  way.  McLennan,  for  tnitawce,  pllU  the  idea 
referred  to  in  tiie  following  words:— 

"  In  short,  it  it  tURge»te<l  to  us.  that  the  hittory  of  human  society 
is  that  of  a  devtlopnient  following  very  slowly  one  general  l.iw,  acwJ 
that  the  varitty  of  farm>  of  life — of  (lomc-tic  and  civil  in^lidJliun 
— ii  aKribable  mainly  to  the  unequal  dcxclppmtnt  of  the  ditlcrent 
■ections  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  10  be  done  is  to  inform 
onnclvnaf  the  facts  relating  to  the  least  developed  race*.  Tobegm 
with  them  is  to  begin  with  Uitary  at  the  Cart  hast  hartr  point  of 
time  to  wUdi.  eaoept  by  argHmcat  and  iafwetHi^  m  foach. 


Their  condition,  as  it  ma^  to-day  be  observed,  i«  truly  the  \ 
ancirrit  condition  of  man  '  (Sludui  in  AncitHt  UUiory,  and  r 
9.  15)- 

On  thia  bisia  we  might  draw  np  tabka  of  < 
of  which  the  simpleM  may  be  taken  from  Faatt— 

"Pour  types  of  or)riniiation:  the  tribal,  the  territorial,  tha 
■eignorial,  and  the  locul.   The  first  ha*  at  its  tvuis  marnage  and 

relationdtip  by  blood;  the  second,  ncii;lil>uurint;  orcuftation  of  a 
ditlrict;  the  third,  patronage  rclationi  U-tvicf  n  lord  and  dcpcWUnf »; 
|h^JoMlA^^wcMJ^^«cyww^  rdattooa  lutwecn 

This  may  be  supplemented  from  Friedikha  bi  regard  to 
initial  stages  of  family  organization.   He  reckons  four  stages  of 

this  kind:  promiscuity,  loose  relations,  matriarchal  family, 
patriarchal  family,  modem,  bilateral  family  {Z.  f.  rjf.  R. 
\iiiienichaft).  This  nio<le  of  grouping  similar  phenomena  as  a 
•.cquence  of  stages  leads  to  a  conception  of  universal  history  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  And  as  such  it  has  been  realised  and  advocated 
by  Kohler  (see  e.j.  his  article  in  Helmoli's  World's  Hittory, 
Eng.  trans.  L).  Prompted  by  this  conception  several  reprcsen* 
tatlvea  ot  oompantlve  Jori^rudenoe  have  found  no  diffiadt/ 
to  fauert  each  a  peetdtsr  testltntten  as  groupHnartiage  into  tlie 
general  and  obligatory  course  of  legal  n-olutioo.  It  b  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  Kohler  himself  has  entered  a  distinct 
pr.itot  as.'iir.st  Mcl.cnnan's  and  Post's  view  that  the  more 
ruilimcntary  a  peojile's  culture  i^,  the  more  archaic  It  is, 
.Tmi  I  he  earlier  it  has  to  |je  plaeed  in  ihc  natural  5er|uence 
o(  evolution.  This  would  create  diflicullics  in  the  case  of  tribes 
of  exceedingly  low  cultuie,  like  the  Ceylon  Veddahs,  who  live  in 
monogamous  and  patriarchal  groups.  According  to  Kolikr*B 
view,  neither  the  mere  fact  of  a  ww  standard  of  cuItiii«,Dor  the 
fact  that  a  certain  legal  castom  peecedes  another  in  aome  caeca 
in  pofart  of  time,  settles  the  natural  sequence  of  devdopmeat. 
The  process  of  development  must  be  studied  in  cases  when  it  b 
sufTiciently  clear,  gaps  in  other  cases  have  to  be  supplied 
I  :u  rordingly,  and  the  working  together  of  distinct  institutions, 
especially  in  c.tscs  when  there  is.  no  ethnic  connexion,  has  to 
be  especially  m  lici  vl.  These  are  counsels  of  [x-rfcction,  but 
Kohler's  ow-n  example  shows  sufTiciently  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  them  to  the  letter.  One  thing  is.  however,  clearly 
indicated  by  these  and  similar  criiicfsms;  it  b,  at  the  least, 
premature  to  aketdi  aaytldng  like  a  courm  of  tmiverad  develop 
ment  for  Icfil  hbtery.  We  have  grave  doabta  whether  the 
time  wtH  ever  come  for  laying  down  any  single  course  of  that 
kind.  The  attempts  made  hitherto  have  generally  led  to  ove^ 
staling  the  value  of  certain  parts  of  the  evidence  and  to  squeezing 
speciji  traits  into  a  supf>o>ed  general  course  of  evolution. 

(/)  Another  group  of  thinkers  is  therefore  content  to  systema- 
tize and  explain  the  material  from  the  (>oint  of  view,  not 
universal  history,  but  of  corrts pond f nee  to  economic  slaget 
types.  This  b,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lea<ling  idea  in  DargUB^er 
Hildebiaad's  investigations.  It  b  nccdicu  to  go  into  the  miea> 
tion  of  the  right  or  weong  of  particular  suggestions  made  by  wese 
writers.  The  place  assigned  to  individualism  and  coDectivisns 
tnay  be  adequate  or  not;  how  far  can  be  settled  only  by  special 
inquiries.  Hut  the  general  trend  of  study  initiad.l  i:i  thLs  direc- 
tion is  certainly  a  promising  one,  if  only  one  eu.-iMderation  of 
method  is  well  kept  in  view.  Inwstigators  oi;ghl  to  be  very 
chary  of  laying  down  certain  combinations  as  the  necessary 
outcome  of  certain  ecoiMmic  situations.  Such  combinations  or 
consequences  certainly  cxbt;  pastoral  husbandry,  the  life  of 
scattered  hunting  groups,  the  conditions  of  agriculturists  undar 
feudal  nile^  certainly  contain  eiemanta  which  will  recur  in  divea 
ethnical  sunenaAngk  Bat  we  muat  not  forget  a  featwe  wIdAis 
constantly  before  our  eyes  in  real  life:  namely,  that  different 
minds  and  characters  will  draw  different  and  perhaps  opposite 
conclusions  in  exactly  similar  outward  conditions.  This  may 
hapiK-n  in  identical  or  similar  geographical  cnvironmrnl;  let  us 
only  think  of  ancient  Greeks  and  1  urki  on  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
or  of  ancient  Greeks  and  modern  Greeks  for  that  matter.  But 
e\cn  the  same  hiiloriinl  medium  leaves,  as  a  rule^  SCOpe  for 
tteatmant  of  legal  problems  on  divers  liiies.  Take  qratesM  of 
They  ensciia  (he  moo 
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•nd  h'fe  of  lodcty.  Uadtvided  tnoocaiioa,  whether 
is  tke  form  ot  primogenituft  or  la  Chtt  «f  Jtialer  right,  sacrifices 
equity  and  natural  affection  to  the  economic  efficiency  of  estates. 
Equal-partition  rules,  like  gatdkind  or  parage,  lead  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction.  .\n(i  yet  both  sets  of  rules  co-existed  amonf; 
the  agriculturists  of  fcufl.1l  England;  communities  placed  in 
nearly  identical  historical  positions  followed  one  or  the  other 
of  these  rules.  The  tame  may  be  said  of  lypA  of  dwelling  and 
forms  of  MttiMWnt.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  start 
fiom  a  livm  waaomir  condition  as  if  it  were  bound  to  r^ulate 
«{th  (■taHMlc  pimWob  ill  tie  incMenti  of  tegtl  cuttoa  and 
social  intercOune.  We  have  to  start  from  actual  facts  as 
complex  results  of  many  causes,  and  to  try  to  reduce  as  much  as 
wc  can  of  this  material  to  the  action  of  ocoaondc  tecM  in  a 
p.irticular  stage  or  type  of  development. 

(g)  The  psychological  diversities  of  mankind  in  dealing 
with  the  same  or  similar  problems  of  food  and  property,  of 
procreation  and  marriage,  of  comoMW  ddinct  ttid  RiatiotHhip, 
of  interoottiw  ud  oontrtat,  Aec*  «pen  anotlwr  poaribBity  for 
the  groopiag  «(  fMit  and  die  cqthnation  of  Cbeir  evohitloa. 
It  may  be  difficult  or  Impoaaibie  to  trace  the  leasons  and  causes 
of  synthetic  combinations  in  the  history  of  society.  That  is,  we 
can  hardly  go  beyond  noting  th.it  rert.iin  disconnected  features  of 
social  life  appear  together  and  react  on  each  other.  But  it  is 
c  i  icr  and  more  promising  to  approach  the  mass  of  our  material 
from  the  analyikal  side,  taking  hold  of  certain  prindples, 
or  rules,  or  institutions,  and  Indng  them  to  their  natural 
either  through  a  direct  systeBWtintion  of  re' 


ooidnl  facta  or,  when  these  fall,  througk  kitfal  infemices. 
Some  «f  tfeo  moat  brilliant  and  umful  work  In  tke  historical 
study  of  law  has  been  effected  00  these  Ifties.  Mommscn's 

theory  of  Roman  magistracy,  Jhering's  theory  of  the  struggle 
for  right,  Kohicr's  view  of  the  evolution  of  contract,  &c  ,  have 
been  evolved  by  such  a  process  of  legal  analysis;  and,  even  when 
auch  generalizations  have  to  be  curtailed  or  complicated  later 
OB,  they  serve  their  turn  as  a  powerful  means  of  organizing 
evidence  and  suggesting  reasonable  caplanations.  The  attribute 
of  "  reasonableness  "  has  to  be  reckoned  whh  kqdy  in  such 
cases.  Analytical  eiplanationa  ate  nttmelive  to  atndents 
beeanaa  Ihqr  aubotttate  logical  deanwaa  far  irratlonl  accamtda- 
tlon  of  tiaila  and  facts.  They  do  so  to  a  large  extent  through 
appeals  to  the  logic  and  to  the  reason  common  to  us  and  to 
the  pcopJc  v.c  are  studying.  This  deductive  element  h.as  to 
be  closely  watched  and  tested  from  the  side  of  a  concrete  study 
of  the  evidence,  but  it  seems  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  comparative  history  of  law,  because  legal  analysis 
and  construction  have  at  all  times  striven  to  embody  logic 
nad  equity  in  the  domain  of  actual  latcfcattand  ferces.  And, 
na  we  have  aecn  hi  oar  aurvey  of  the  Ifteratwe  of  the  subject, 
recent  comparative  studies  tend  to  make  the  share  of  juridical 
analysis  in  given  relative  surroundings  larger  and  larger.  What 
is  so  difficult  of  attainment  to  single  workers — a  harmonious 
appreciation  of  the  combined  influences  of  common  origin,  re- 
ception of  foreign  custom,  recurring  psychological  combinations, 
the  driving  forces  of  economic  culture  and  of  the  dialectical 
process  of  legal  thought,  will  be  achieved,  it  may  be  hoped,  by 
the  cnlbusiaatic  and  brotherly  exertions  of  all  tbe  workers  in 
the  field. 

BiBUOOnannr.1— Of  the  principal  works  of  reference  may  be 
mentioned:  Ziil$tkrin  fur  vtrtUuhtndt  Reckisvustnsehaft,  cditra  by 
B<Tnh6(t,  Cohn  and  Kohler  ( 1  S;8-  ) ;  NouvfUt  tmu  kisloriqiu  dt 
drotl  framais  ti  (tranirr,  edited  by  DarcstcEsmcin,  Appert,  Fournier, 
Tardiff  and  Prou  (1677-  );  A.  Pictet,  Let  Origtnet  indo-euro- 
bitnntt  (i.  1859,  ii.  1863) ;  Fuitel  de  CouUnge*, L«  Ci/ion/ijiie  (1800) ; 
\V.  E.  Hearn,  The  Aryan  Household  (1879);  R.  v.  Jhcring.  Vor- 
gesckuhUderJMdoeuropder  (.1994) :  B.^N.Lutt.GraeMalmlit lUdUt- 
tfi(hukU[\884)Mll'^riuheiJHsCertUMm{ii99)^U-ariKhttJutCiriU 
(1891-1896);  Hruza.  Ceschiekle  des  griechtseken  vnd  rimucken  Fami- 
lienreehles  (1893):  O.  Schrader,  Urgesehitkle  und  Sprackter^Ukunt 
(1800),  Rfallfxiken  del  ind»-tnmoH>sehen  Alterlumskundt  (1901); 
B-  Uclbai  k,  Die  ind»-rermoni*cken  Vfrnaniltsihufistuimtn  (18&9), 
Dc!  J  MulUrrrchl  Ui  den  Jndorermanrn;  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  /I  ncttnl  Law, 
»ith  notes  by  Sir  F.  PollocK  (1906),  ViUare  Qmmvnittts  (1871), 
Earty  Hittory  of  IntMtUiotu  (I875).  Early  Lam  atid  CutUm  (1881} : 


FamUle  celtiquM  (IQ03):  J.  J.  Bacliofen,  Dns  Muilrrrtckl  (i86i), 
Anli^uarucke  Brieft  (1880);  j.  F.  Vlcl^nii.in,  Sini.n  in  Ancient 
Hiitory  (1876),  Pairuirehai  Theory  (1^85),  Studies  in  A  menl  History 
(jnd  series.  Hkyd) ;  Ciraud  Teuton,  Orifines  de  la  ^jmiAV  i-t  du  mariagi 
(1884} ;  L.  H.  Morgan,  "  Systems  of  Consanguinity  "  in  the  publica- 
tions o(  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  vol.  xvii.  {itMiAmcitnt  Seeiefy 
(1877);  E.  B.  Tylor.  PrimiliM  CaUurt  (1871);  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  J. 
Lubbock),  Origin  of  CiritUation  (1870);  J.  Lippcrt,  K-ulturgeukukle 
drr  Uenschkeit  (1887);  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Afarriafe 
in  Arabia  (1885) ;  F.  Bemh6ft,5/oc/  iind  Rfthlder  romiscken  Ki>n%t^zf\l 
im  Vtrkaltntss  ru  ffru>andien  Rei'mm  (ihs-'i:  A.  H.  Post,  /!ii/cjVi« 
riiur  aUtememen  ReckliwistenKhaJt  (I»<j0,  Vie  Anf  :n^e  def 
und  Rechtslebens  (1878),  Bamltin*  einer  aJtumeinen  Reihu/irsihu  hte 
auj  vergleickend-elhnoiogisdier  Botis  li&ii),Einleitung  in  d>is  Sludium 
der  eiknahtisehM  JuritfrrndtHa  (1866),  GmidlMm  da  Recht*  and 
Crundttfi  ttimr  EiUmchtluntittKhieUi  (iMs),  ShMtm  tur  Bmt' 
wicketangsgesehkkU  dei  FamilieartckU  (18S9),  Afrikanittk*  Jatuh 
tradtnt  1>887).  Crandritt  der  eikuologischea  Jurisprudent  (l894)« 
wilken,  Das  Matriarckat  im  alien  Arabten  (1884);  M.M.  Kovalcvsky, 
Coulume  contemporaint  et  lot  ancienne  (1893),  Cetels  und  Cesnknkcit 
im  Kaukatus  (1890),  Tableau  da  diveloppement  de  la  jamiile  tl  de  la 
propriitS  (1S89);  Dargun.  "  Mutterrecbt  uad  Raubehe,"  in  Otto 
Gierke'*  Untersuekungen  tar  deutscken  Slaatt-  und  Refklsgesekickla 
(iMa);  R.  Hildebrand,  Das  Problem  timtr attameinen  Entvukelungt- 
gudhtUe  da  Rttkis  and  der  SilU  (1894),  Tieckl  und  Sitte  auf  den 
tersckiedenen  anrtsckafttitken  Kulturstufen  (1896);  E.  Crosae,  Dit 
Formen  der  Familie  and  der  Wirisckoft  (1896):  E.  A.  Wcttermarck, 
History  of  Human  ifarriace  (l  894),  The  Origin  and  Development  nf  Ike 
Moral  Ideas  {iviXVI;  C.  N.  Starckc,  Die  primitive  Familie  (iShS); 
C.  Tardc,  Les  Transformations  da  droit  (znd  cd.,  1894):  Steinmctz, 
Eiknologiuke  SlaUm  aur  anUn  EMaskktlang  der  Strafa  (1094): 
J.  Kohler,  Das  Rtehl  ab  Kattarenekeiaaag:  EialHltiat  in  iU  atf 
gUickende  Rtcklsanssensekafl  (1S8;).  Shakespeare  tor  dem  Foeasa  der 
Jurisprudent  (1884),  "  Das  chinc»iK:hc  Stralrccht,"  Beilrag  tur  Vni- 
vtrsalgesekkhle  des  Sirafrechts  (18R6),  Rfihtr.'ergleirhende  Studien  ubrr 
i^lamitisckes  Recht,  Recht  der  Berbtrn,  chinesuches  Recht  und  Recht  auf 
CeylcH  (1889),  Alttndisches  Protessreeht  (189J),  Zur  Vrfeichuhle  der 


Rhe  (l8g7),  Kulturrechte  des  Allen  Amenkas,  das  Reud  der  A^ieken 
(1892).  Das  A'fi 
tsclUn  ReektsteSi 
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J.  C>.  Frazer.  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  Ikt  Kiagdiip  (i^5i; 
K.  Dareste,  Etudes  d'histotre  de  droit  Noseodles  iiudes  d'kistoira 


tterrecht  (189O ;  Kuhlcr  and  Pciskcr,  Aus  dem  babylon- 
•ben  (1890),  Hommar^t  CtuU  (ntM);  A.  Laac,  Tim 
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de  droit  (1896) ;  Lainbirt,  I,a  Fonction  du  droit  civil  comporf  (190^): 
Fritz  Hommcl,  Semilnche  Allerlkumskuride  (Fn^-  trini.,  the 
Ancient  Hcbrete  Tradition  as  tlluilratrd  by  the  .^fcnuments.  1897); 
H.  C.  Lea,  Superslitiitn  and  Force  (1866);  A.  Hellwig.  Das  Asylrecht 
der  Naturvdlker  (Berliner  juristischc  Bcitrage,  1893);  F.  Scebohm, 
Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  (1902}.  (P.  Vl.) 

JTURJANI.  the  name  of  two  Arabic  scholars. 

I.  Abo  Baks  'Abou-i^amdi  an  'Aaoint*IU«iaN  ut^ 
Jtntitnl  (d.  lOfS,)  Aiabiaa  gnamaiiaa,  bdonfed  to  the 
Parian  adiool  and  wiete  a  fisBaooa  grammar,  the  KiM  tt- 

'Awdmil  uI  MVa  or  KitSb  Mi'at  'Amil,  which  was  edited  by 
Erpenius  (Leiden,  1617),  by  Baillie  (Calcutta,  1S03),  and  by 
A.  Lockctt  (Calcutta,  Tm  .Arabic  crjmm<:ntarieson  this 

work  exist  in  MS.,  also  two  Turkish.  It  has  been  versified  five 
times  and  translated  into  iVniin.  Another  ot  his  grammatical 
works  on  which  several  commentaries  have  been  written  is  the 
Kitii  JmmalfiH-Nakw. 

LaSJmU^vS^^  ^  Brochelmanns  Gmk.  itr  AnMmMm 

i.  *AlI  IBM  Mahouhed  UL-JrRjXKl  (iv?9-i4i4),  Arabian 
encyclopaedic  writer,  was  bom  near  Ast.irah5d  and  became 
professor  in  ShtrJlz.  When  this  city  was  plundered  by  TimQr 
(1387)  he  removed  to  Samarkand,  but  returned  to  Shir&z  in  1405, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Of  his  thirty-one  extant 
works,  maoy  being  conmentarjaa  00  other  works,  one  of  tbe  best 
knowniithe  rc*n7«(Z)k;|fmMMt),«h{eb  was  edited  by  C  Flagd 
(Leipzig,  184s),  published  also  in  Constantinople  (lfli37)i  CtilO 
(1866,  &c.),  and  St  Petersburg  (1897).  (G.  W.  T.) 

JURY,  in  English  law,  a  IxKly  of  lavmcn  summoned  and 
sworn  {jurati)  to  ascertain,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  the 
truth  as  to  qucstiorw  of  fatl  raided  in  1l7;:iI  ;>rocceding5;  whether 
civil  or  criminal.  The  development  of  the  system  of  trial  by 
Jury  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
Englith  jurisprudence;  it  has  even  been  said  that  the  ultimate 
aim  oif  the  English  eonslitudon  is  "  to  get  twelve  good  men  into 
a  box."'    In  modem  times  the  English  system  of  trial  by  jury 

'/.«.  the  jury^M^'Or  cndoaed  space  in  which  tbe  jurors  sit  ia 
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JURY- 


has  been  adapted  in  many  countries  in  which  jury  trial  was  not 
native  or  had  been  •inn|^  or  faqpeitetly  devdoped  oader 

local  conditions. 

The  origin  of  the  sys\m  in  England  has  been  much  investi- 
gated by  Uwyers  and  historians.  The  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  germ  of  jury  trial 
b  to  be  found  ia  the  Frukiab  ioquot  (no^itff  or  ingiUUio) 
tnuMphaMd  into  Enshod  hj  tbe  Nonnaa  Unp.  The  CHcnce 
of  thb  in<|iMst  was  tbe  sammonlng  of  a  body  of  neighboiut  bjr  a 
public  officer  to  give  answer  upon  oath  (recppioscere  vetilatem) 
on  some  question  of  fact  or  law  (jus),  or  of  mixcil  f  .cl  a:id  law. 
At  the  outset  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  U:  U  illy  to  obtain 
information  for  the  king,  e.g.  to  ascertain  fads  needed  for 
assessing  taxation.  Indeed  Domesday  Book  ap(>cars  to  be  made 
up  by  recording  the  aiuwera  of  inquests. 

The  origiii  of  juriea  is  very  fully  discussed  in  W.  Forsyth's 
HUDtry^f  Tnd^Jmy  (i8sa).«iid  tlie  vuioiittlieorict  ■dvaoccd 
are  mora  coodM^  ItMad  fal  W.  StoUwIi  Cmislilulional  MUfory 
(vol.  i.)  and  in  E.  A.  Ptaeman^  Iftman  Conqucu  (vol.  v.). 
Until  the  modern  examination  of  historicil  documents  pro. <.  ! 
the  contrary,  the  jury  system,  like  all  other  institutions,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  sinRlc  k-Kis!.itor,  and  in 
England  it  has  been  usually  assigned  to  Alfred  the  Great.  This 
supposition  is  without  historical  foundation,  nor  is  it  correct  to 
regard  the  jury  as  "  copied  from  this  or  that  kindred  institution 
to  be  foond  in  this  or  that  German  of  Scandinavian  land,"  or 
brott^l  OTfT  raady  made  by  Hengist  or  by  William.'  "  Many 
writen  of  awtborily,"  says  Slubbs, "  have  maintained  tliat  tbe 
entire  jury  system  b  indigeoous  ia  England,  some  deriving  it 
from  Celtic  tradition  based  on  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and 
adnpted  by  the  .AnRlo  Sa\ons  anil  N'orm.ms  from  the  people 
they  had  conquered.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  pro<luct  of 
that  legal  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  which  Alfred  is  the 
mythical  impersonation,  or  as  derived  by  that  nation  from  the 
customs  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Danes.  Nor  even  when  it  is  admitted  tliat  tbe  system 
of  'iceoiBitlMi*  «»  iDtn^ced  from  Msmaadjr  tave  legal 
Vfiim  agreed  as  to  tbe  aoorce  from  irfridi  the  Mormaas  them- 
selves  deiived  h.  One  scholar  malntaha  thai  It  iras  brought 
by  the  Norsemen  from  Scan'!:!irivr.i ;  another tbit it  "  is  derive! 
from  the  processes  of  the  canon  la-.v;  another  that  it  was  devclo|M;d 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Koman  principles;  another  that  it  came 
from  Asia  through  the  crusades,"  or  was  borrowed  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  from  their  Slavonic  neighbours  in  northern 
Europe.  The  true  answer  is  that  forms  of  trial  leaembling  the 
jury  system  in  various  particulars  are  to  befouadlntheprimitive 
iostitatioas  of  all  aations.  That  which  cooies  aeaveat  hi  tiaie 
and  character  to  trial  by  jury  is  the  system  of  recogailioB  bjr 
sworn  inquest,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
"That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs,  "is  directly  derived  from  the 
Frank  capitularies,  in'n  v  hirh  it  may  have  been  adopud  from 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Tbcodosian  code,  and  thus  own  some 
distant  rclalill::^!np  v.iih  the  Roman  jurisprudence."  Ho^\evcr 
that  may  be,  the  system  of "  recognition  "  consisted  in  questions 
01  fact,  relating  to  fiscal  or  judicial  btulnem,  being  submitted 
by  the  officers  of  the  crowa  to  sworn  witncases  in  tbe  kcal 
coarts.  Freeman  poiats  out  that  the  Nofoaaralers  of  Eaglaad 
were  obliged,  more  than  native  rulers  would  have  been,  to  rely 
on  thb  system  for  accurate  information.  They  needed  to  have 
a  clear  and  truthful  account  i  f  (ii^[,•u^c■d  points  set  before  them, 
and  such  an  account  was  sought  for  in  the  oaili'^  of  the  recog- 
nitors.' The  Norman  conquest,  therefore,  fo^ti  rcd  ihc  growth 
of  those  native  germs  common  to  England  with  other  countries 
out  of  which  the  institution  of  juries  grew.  Recognition,  as 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  is  only,  in  this  point  of  view, 
another  form  of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itsdf  b  the 
compurgators,  in  the  frith-horh  (frank-pledge),  in  every  detail  of 
tbe  action  of  the  popular  courts  before  tbe  conquot.  Admitting 

<  Freeman.  Norman  Coiiqiutt,  v,  451. 

*  This  fact  wooid  aoeooat  for  the  remaifcable  dcvdopment  of  the 
nratcni  00  EnglwbgPsaMlkaaaoatssalsd  withistdeesy  and  ecdaction 
laFmacc 


with  Stubbs  that  the  Norman  recognition  was  the  instrument 
which  the  lawyers  in  England  uliimatcly  shaped  into  trial  by 
jury,  Freeman  maintains  none  the  less  that  the  latter  is  dis- 
tinctively English.  Forsyth  comes  to  substantially  tbe  same 
conclusion.  Noting  the  jury  gcims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pciiod, 
he  shows  bow  out  of  those  elsaoiti^  which  coDtiniied  ia  ful 
force  under  tbe  Aaflb^ofBaa^  was  pcoduced  at  bst  tbe 
faistfttttion  of  the  inry.  "As  |«t  it  was  onfy  implied  hi  tba 
requirement  that  deputed  questions  should  be  determined  by 
the  voice  of  sworn  witnesses  taken  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
dtposiiiK  to  the  truth  of  what  ihiy  had  seen  or  heard."  Th« 
conclusions  of  Sir  F.  PoUock  and  F.W.  Maiiland,  expressed  ia 
their  Ifiuory  of  En^fiik  lam, utAtaMdua^ data MMdf,mnt0 
the  same  eOect. 

This  inquest  then  was  a  royal  Inatltutlen  and  not  a  survival 
from  Aaflo-Saioa  law  or  pofmiar  cnaton,  vader  which  com- 
pmiitka  aad  (he  otdcal  were  the  accepted  bmhIcs  of  trying 
issues  of  fact. 

The  inquest  by  recognition,  formeriy  an  inquest  of  office,  i.e.  to 
asccrt  iin  fac  ts  in  the  interests  of  the  crown  or  the  exchequer, 
was  grail... illy  allowed  between  subjects  as  a  mode  of  settling 
disputes  of  fact.  This  cxicusion  began  with  the  assise  of  novel 
disseisin,  whereby  the  king  protected  by  royal  writ  and  inquest 
of  neighbours  every  seisin  of  a  freehold.  This  was  followed  fay 
tbe  grand  assixe,  applicable  to  questions  affecting  freehold  or 
status*  A  defendant  in  such  an  action  was  enabled  by  an 
eaactmsat  of  Heoiy  IL  to  decUoe  trial  bgr  combat  and  ebsoae 
trial  by  assise,  which  was  condtictcd  as  faOows.  Ihe  sheriff 
summoned  four  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  being  sw  om 
chose  the  twelve  lawful  knights  most  cognisant  of  the  fatts,  to 
determine  on  their  oaths  which  had  the  better  right  to  the  land. 
If  they  all  knew  the  facts  and  were  agreed  as  to  their  verdict, 
well  and  good;  if  some  or  all  were  ignorant,  the  fact  was  certified 
in  court,  and  new  knights  were  named,  until  twelve  were  found 
to  be  agreed.  The  same  course  was  followed  when  the  twclwa 
were  not  unanimous.  New  knights  were  added  until  the  twehra 
were  agreed.  TUs  was  qdled  affecdag  the  aaifae.  At  tins 
lime  the  knowledge  on  which  the  jurors  acted  was  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  acquired  independently  of  the  trial.  "  So 
entirely,"'  says  Forsyth,  "did  they  pnnccd  upon  their  own 
previously  formed  view  of  the  fails  in  di.^pute  that  they  seem 
to  have  considered  ihetnsclvcs  at  liberty  to  pay  no  attention  to 
evidence  offered  in  court,  however  dearly  it  might  disprove  tbe 
case  which  they  were  prepared  to  support."  The  use  of  recogni- 
tion b  prescribed  by  the  cmutitutiMa  of  Cbiendoo  (1166)  lor 
cases  of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tcaure^  See  Forsyth,  p.  tji; 
Stubbs,  i.  6s  y« 

Thb  procedure  by  the  assize  was  confined  to  real  actions,  and 
while  it  prccc  led,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  modern  jury  trial 
in  ci\  il  cases,  whuli  was  gradually  introduced  by  consent  of  tbe 
[)arties  and  on  pressure  from  the  judges.  Jury  trial  profjcr 
dillcrs  from  the  grand  and  petty  assizes  in  that  the  assizes  were 
simimoned  at  the  same  lime  as  the  defendant  to  aixswer  a 
question  formulated  in  the  writ;  whereas  in  tbe  ordinary  junr 
trial  no  order  for  a  jury  couU  be  naade  till  the  parties  by  tbev 
pleadings  bad  coaw  to  an  issue  of  fact  aad  bad  put  tbemselvea 
on  the  counliy,  potutrunt  tt  mper  patriam  (Pollock  and  Mait> 
land,  t.  119-128;  ii.  6ot,  615.  611). 

The  Grand  Jury  — In  .\nglo-Su»on  times  there  was  an  institu- 
tion analogous  to  the  grand  jury  in  crimir.al  cases,  vLs.  tbe  twelve 
senior  thegns,  who,  according  to  an  ordmance  of  ^ihclred  II., 
were  sworn  In  the  county  court  that  they  would  accuse  att 
innocent  man  and  acquit  no  guilty  one.  Tbe  twelve  thcgBB 
were  a  jury  of  presentment  or  accusation,  like  the  gnad  Jaiy  of 
later  times,  and  the  afaaoluu  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  accused 
by  them  had  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  proceedings^y 
compurgation  or  ordeal.  Whether  this  is  the  actu.il  origin  of 
the  grand  jury  or  not,  the  assixes  of  Clarendon  (1166)  and 
Northamptflo  (1176)  estahlidi  tbe  criadoal  j«qr  00  a  Malt* 
basis. 

In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  earlier  Afl^^ 
Saaea  kings  aa  found  many  tiacm  of  a  ^ibOe  daty  l«  hiia| 
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offenders  to  justice,  by  hue  and  cry,  or  by  action  of  the  frUh- 
both,  township,  tithing  or  hundreil.  By  the  assize  of  Clarendon 
it  b  directed  that  inquiry  be  made  in  each  county  and  in  each 
Auadred  by  twelve  lawful  {Ugatioru)  men  of  the  hundred,  and 
by  four  lawful  omq  from  ctdi  ol  tbe  four  vilit  oeavnt  to  tbe 
went  €f  tbt  aflcfed  criM^  «■  oith  to  tdl  lh«  tntk  U  iki  the 
ImidMarvliUmiiMr  amaccHwd  (»iriMw  Mtf /M^^ 
M  ■  idbW  or  miadeiw  or  thief,  or  ncthnt  of  «nch.  Tbeaasize 
of  Northampton  added  forgery  of  coin  or  charters  {Jaisonaria) 
and  arson.  The  inquiry  is  to  be  held  by  the  justices  in  eyre, 
and  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  county  courts.  On  a  finding  on  the 
oath  aforesaid,  the  accused  was  to  be  taken  and  to  go  to  the 
ordeaL  By  the  articles  of  visitation  of  1194,  four  knights  are 
to  be  cbosen  from  the  county  who  by  tbdr  oatb  abaU  choose 
two  lawful  kaighu  of  each  hiduhed  or  «ipeat«ke,,or,  if  hniibtJ 
W  moling^  free  «ad  legU  aMO,  eothit  the  twelve  may  answer 
for  el  Bitloi  within  the  hundred,  Indnding,  says  Stubbs,  "  all 
the  picas  of  the  crown,  the  tri-i!  of  n].iIefactorsand  their  receivers, 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  civil  business."  The  process  thi;3 
described  is  now  ng.irde^l  as  an  employrrcnt  of  the  Prankish 
Inquest  for  the  collection  of  jama  publka.  It  was  alternative  to 
the  rights  of  a  private  accuser  by  appeal,  and  the  inquest  were 
not  exactly  either  accusers  or  witncescs,  but  gave  voice  to  public 
rcpateas  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons  whom  they  presented. 
Fiea  thie  tern  of  iaquMt  has  devdoped  the  grand  juy  of  j»e- 
•entmiBt  «r  lecneation,  and  the  eonaet^  inquest,  whin  voAs 
partly  as  a  grand  jury  as  to  bomldde  CMWi  and  piltllf  M  en 
inquest  of  office  as  to  treasure  trove,  ftc. 

The  number  of  the  grand  jury  is  fixed  by  usage  at  not  less  than 
twelve  nor  more  than  twenty-three  jurors.  Unanimity  is  not 
required,  but  twelve  must  concur  in  the  presentment  or  indict- 
ment. ^  This  jury  retains  so  much  of  iti  aadeat  fhenrtff  that 
it  may  present  of  its  own  knowledge  of  tofanaaathB,  aod  &  not 
tied  down  fagrnktolevMeace.  Afterafcaealdiiiiie  by  the 
Indft  ee  to  the  \£U  of  tedktmeat  on  the  file  of  the  court,  the 
grand  jury  considers  the  bflb  In  pffvate  ud  bears  upon  oath  in 
the  grand  jury  chamber  tome  or  all  the  iritnesses  called  in  support 
of  an  indictment  whose  names  are  endorsed  upon  the  bill.  It 
does  not  as  a  rule  hear  counsel  or  solicitors  for  the  prosecution, 
nor  does  it  soe  or  hear  the  accused  or  his  witnesses,  and  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  defence,  its  functions  being  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  acnised 
justifying  hi»  tiiaL  If  it  thioks  that  there  is  nicb  «  caa^  the 
Indictment  is  letwned  Into  conit  at  a  true  biU;  If  h  ttatnika  that 
there  Is  not,  tbe  bffl  is  ignored  and  tetnmed  Into  coort  tool  ^  or 
aaaifced  **ne  bflI,'*or''^(iMra«nit.**  fnasrandk  as  no  nan  can 
be  put  on  trial  for  treason  or  felony,  nnd  few  arc  tried  for  mis- 
demeanour, without  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury,  the  latter 
has  a  kind  of  veto  with  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
grand  jurors  arc  described  in  the  indictment  as  "  the  jurors  for 
our  lord  the  king."  As  such  prosecutions  in  respect  of  indictable 
offences  are  now  in  almost  all  cases  begun  by  a  full  preliminary 
iDquiry  before  justices,  and  inasmuch  as  cases  rarely  come  before 
•  IEBmI  ^i^iiatit  after  oommittal  of  the  accoMd  for  tdal,  tbe 


of  the  gtand  jury  depends  veir  orack  on  the 
character  of  the  justices'  courts.  As  a  review  of  the  discretion 
of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  committing  cases  for  trial,  the 
intervention  of  the  grand  jury  is  in  most  cases  superfluous;  and 
even  when  the  committing  justices  arc  not  lawyers,  it  is  now  a 
common  opinion  that  their  views  as  to  the  existence  of  a  case 
to  be  subinittcd  to  a  jury  for  trial  should  not  be  over-ridden  by 
•  lay  HflMMlaittins  in  private,  and  in  this  opinion  many  grand 
fuMicoacn;  BnttbeabolitionofthegraiidjuiyiraaldiAvoIve 
(iwt  Thimut  b  crinfaal  ptocedme  for  which  paiHaiBent  scents 
10  have  no  appetite.  Forsyth  thinks  that  tbe  grand  jury  will 
often  balBe  "  the  attempts  of  malevolence  "  by  ignoring  a 
malicious  and  unfounded  prosecution;  but  it  may  also  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  by  shielding  a  criminal  with  whom  it  has 

'  BlackitODe  puta  the  priad^  as  bdoc  that  no  nan  Aall  be 
eowloed  eaont  by  tbe.meaMMas  vewe  cC  twaiqr>fouf  of  hia 
mihIs  or  a^l^uenn-Hwdve  ea  the  giaad.  and  twchw  oa  the  petty 


strong  poUtical  or  social  sympathies.  The  qualification  of  the 
grand  jurymen  is  that  they  should  be  freeholders  of  the  county—* 
to  what  amount  appears  to  be  uncertain— and  they  are 
moned  by  the  sheriff,  or  failing  him  by  tbe  coroner. 

The  mtmu'timy  atwt  fagratatnte  (1687)  consist  of  not  1 
thBBtweatjMhfte  nor  lea  daa  twelve  Inna.  ItbsuBUBoned 
by  tbe  coroner  to  bold  an  Inquest  nptt  vinmi  cvfforis  in  cases 
of  sudden  or  violent  deatb,  and  of  death  in  prisons  or  lunatic 
asylums,  and  to  deal  with  treasure  trove.  The  qualiScation  of 
the  coroner's  jurors  docs  not  depend  on  the  Juries  Acts  i8?s  and 
1870,  and  in  practice  they  arc  drawn  from  householders  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  inquest  is  held. 
Unanimity  is  not  required  of  a  conMKI^Iaiy;  but  twelve  roust 
concur  in  tbe  verdict.  If  it  duufN  aayoae  with  muider  or 
BMnsboi^tcr,  it  is  duly  recorded  aid  traaiadttcd  to  a  eooit  of 
assize,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  I.e.  it  is  aocoaatoty  only  and  is  not  conclusive,  aod  is 
traversable,  and  the  Ihw  «f  foDt  Of  liiBceiiciB  it  tiled  bgr  a 

petty  i'jry. 

Thr  Pdly  Jury. —  Tbe  ordeal  by  water  or  fire  was  used  as  the 
final  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  until  its  abolition  by  decree  of  the 
Lateran  council  (1119).  On  its  abolition  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  determining  guilt  as  disliaguisbed  iroai 
ill  fame  as  charged  bgr  the  grand  juiy.  So  eatfy  «S  taai  accused 
peiaOM  bod  hcin  10  Mt  thenaelvea  00  the  «e«ltjr»  or  to  per 
toliavea  wfictfcr*'goodorlD'';  and  the  ttUl  aeema  to  haire 
been  by  calling  for  the  opim'ons  of  the  twelve  men  and  the  four 
townships,  who  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  second  body  of 
witnesses  who  could  traverse  the  opinion  of  the  hundred  jur>'. 
(See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ii.  646.)  The  reference  to  judicium 
paritm  in  Magna  Carta  is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  the  jury,  but 
it  is  dear  that  what  is  now  known  as  the  petty  July  was  not 
then  developed  in  its  present  form.  "  The  biMoqr  ^ 
inatttutioii  is  still  in  in»iiBscript»'*  says  Ifaitlaod. 

It  b  net  at  an  dear  that  at  tbe  outset  the  tilat  by  the  eouatiy 
(fit  pais;  in  patHtt)  was  before  another  and  dlilcreot  jury.  Tbe 
earliest  instances  look  as  if  the  twelve  men  snd  the  four  vills 
werethe^fl/rwandhadto  agree.  But  by  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  accused  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  call  in  a  second  jury.' 
A  person  accuitii  by  the  inq^jt  st  of  the  hundred  was  allovvjd  to 
have  the  truth  of  the  charge  tried  by  another  and  difTcrcnt 
jury.'  "There  is,"  says  Forsyth,  *' no  possibility  of  assigning 
a  date  to  this  alteratioo."  "  In  tbe  time  of  Bracton  (middle  of 
tbe  13th  centoiy)  the  usual  node  of  detemdning  Innocence  or 
guOt  was  by  conblt  Of  appeal  But  ia  meet  ^eaes  the  appellant 
had  the  option  of  dtber  fighting  with  hts  adversary  or  putting 
himself  on  his  country  for  trial  "-  the  exrrptions  being  murder 
by  secret  poisoning,  and  certain  circunistaiucs  presumed  by  the 
law  to  be  conclusive  of  guilt.*  But  the  separation  must  have 
been  complete  by  ijs^i  which  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  no 
indictor  shall  be  put  in  inquests  upon  deliverance  of  the  indictees 
of  felom'es  or  trespass  if  be  be  challenged  for  that  same  cauM 
by  the  indictee." 

Tbe  Juron,  whatever  their  oiiglD,  diSered  from  the  Sam 
deemamen  and  the  Jurats  of  the  Cbannd  Islaads  b  that  they 
adjudged  nothing;  and  from  compurgators  or  oath-helpers  in 

•The  distinction  between  the  function*  of  the  grand  jury,  which 
presents  or  accuses  criminaU,  and  the  petty  jury,  which  trie*  them, 
nas  suggested  the  theory  that  the  »y»tcm  of  compurjj.uion  ik  the 
origin  of  the  jury  system — the  first  jury  rt-prf  ^  r.urw  the  compur- 
gators of  the  accuaer,  the  Kcond  the  compurEatora  of  the  accused. 

•  Forsyth,  206.  The  nuatbcr  of  the  jury  (twtiv*)  is  reapomible 
for  tome  unfounded  theories  of  tbe  er%ui  of  the  •yatcan.  This  use 
of  twelve  is  not  confined  to  England,  nor  in  England  or  elsewhere  to 
judicial  institutions.  "  Its  general  prevalcnre,"  says  HaHam  {UiidU 
Agft,  ch.  viii  ),  "  shows  that  in  searching  for  the  orijtin  of  trial  by 
jury  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment  upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere 
number  alloril*."  In  a  CuuU  to  Engliih  furies  {l68j),  by  a  person 
of  quality  (attributed  to  Lord  Sjomcrs),  the  following  pa&sage 
occurs:  "  In  analogy  of  late  tbe  jury  is  reduced  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  like  a*  the  urBphUS  WUM  twslvB  to  foRtdl  tbe  ttwtb;  the 
apostle*  twelve  to  peeich  Ao  Mb;  tbe  discowsfM  twebs.  swi 

into  Canaan  to  fcek  and  espOM  the  tlHlbi  Old  thojtOMe  t1li«l«e 
that  the  heavenly  HkniMleBI  is  buiU  Oa."  LoM  Cohe  bdutgM 
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llwt  tlKjnicce  aot  irftaoHt  albd  Iqr  ft  Etigut  to  nippori  his 
case  (Pollock  and  MaiUud,  I.  ii8).  Once  oUblubed,  the  jury 
of  trial  whcUur  of  actions  or  indictments  developed  on  the  same 

Enes.  But  at  the  out.'^l  ihis  jury  difTtrcd  in  one  material 
respect  from  the  tnwk-m  Uij.!  jury.  The  ancient  trial  jury 
certify  to  ihc  truth  from  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  however 
acquired.  In  other  words,  Ihcy  resemble  witnesses  or  collectors 
of  local  evidence  or  gossip  rather  than  jurors.  The  complete 
iriUxIcEwal  of  the  witness  character  from  the  jury  is  connected 
Igr  Fonytli  «itk  the  aacicnt  rules  of  law  as  to  proof  of  written 
luttxmntM,  Md  ft  pccnfier  node  of  tdal  ter  saUam.  When  a 
died  b  attested  by  witneace,  you  liftve  a  diffenaee  betmed  the 
Icstimriny  of  the  witness,  who  deposes  to  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fact  of  execution.  It 
has  been  contended  with  much  plausibility  that  in  such  cases 
the  attesting  witnesses  formed  part  of  the  jury.  Forsyth  doubts 
that  conclusion,  although  he  admits  that,  as  the  jurors  themselves 
were  originally  mere  wiincssca,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
pibidple  between  them  tod  tbe  attesting  witnesses,  aad  that 
tlw  ftttcitiii|  witocnes  aaiglit  be  aiaodftted  with  the  juqr  in  the 
4Bael)at|e  «l  (he  fawtioB  at  flving  ft  verdict.  However  that 
may  be,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  although  the  witnesses  are 
spoken  of  "  as  joined  to  the  assize,"  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  jurors.  The  trial  prr  stctam  was  used  .is  an  .illcrn-itivc  to 
the  assize  or  jur>',  and  resembled  in  principle  the  system  of 
Compurgii!  iof.  I  hc  claimant  proved  his  case  by  vouching  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses  {setta),  who  had  seen  the  transaction 
fai  question,  and  the  defendant  rebutted  the  prcsunption  thus 
cteated  by  vouching  a  laifer  number  of  witncscca  on  his  own 
iidc.  In  oaea  in'whkk  thia  was  allowed,  the  Jtuy  did  not 
bttapoie  at  aOt  but  in  conne  ef  tine  the  peacUce  mrose  of  the 
witnesses  of  Uie  tteta  tdlbig  their  iloiy  to  the  jury.  In  these 
t'Ao  instances  we  have  the  jury  as  judges  of  the  facts  sharply 
Contrasted  with  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  facts;  and,  with 
the  increasing  use  of  juries  and  the  development  of  rules  of 
evidence,  this  was  gradually  established  as  the  true  priitciple 
of  the  system.  In  the  reign  of  llcnry  IV.  wc  Gnd  the  judges 
declaring  that  the  jury  after  they  have  been  sworn  should  not  see 
or  ukc  with  then  angr  oibcr  ewidenee  than  that  which  has  been 
^end  in  open  oooit.  But  the  pciaooal  knowledge  of  the 
Juoca  wat  not  as  yet  icfaidcd  la  ovtaide  the  cvidnwa  on  which 
they  nlglht  bund  ft  vodlct,  and  the  sticca  laid  npon  the  aclectioo 
of  Jnrymen  from  the  ncighboorbood  of  the  cause  of  the  action 
shows  that  this  elcmenl  was  counted  on,  and,  in  fact,  deemed 
essential  to  a  ju^l  conhideration  of  the  case.  Other  examples 
of  the  same  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  jury  may  be  found  in  the 
language  used  by  legal  writers.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the 
^ry  may  return  a  verdict  altboitgh  DO  evidence  at  all  be  oCTcred, 
and  again,  that  the  evidence  ^ven  in  court  is  not  binding  on 
the  July,  because  they  are  asstimcd  from  their  local  connexion 
to  be  sufficient^  fatorwad  oi  thelacta  to  give  •  vndict  «UMiit 
or  in  opposition  to  the  oral  evidence.  A  recorder  of  London, 
Ump.  Edw^.rd  \1  ,  s?.ys  that,  "  if  the  witnesses  at  a  trial  do  not 
agree  with  the  jurors,  the  verdict  of  the  twelve  shall  be  taken 
and  the  witnesses  shall  be  rejected."  Forsyth  supgcsts  as  a 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  theory  that  it  allowed  the  jury 
an  escape  from  the  allaint,  by  which  penalties  might  be  imposed 
on  them  for  delivering  a  false  verdict  in  ft  civil  caae.  Tbcy 
eoold  aaggHt  that  the  verdict  ma  ftcoonlliig  to  tbe  fact,  though 
not  ftcconUag  to  the  evidence. 

tn  England  the  trial  jury  (abo  called  petty  Jury  or  travene 
jury)  consists  of  twelve  jurors,  except  in  the  county  court,  where 
the  number  is  eight.  In  civil  but  not  in  criminal  cases  the  trial 
may  by  consent  be  by  fewer  than  twelve  jurors,  and  the  verdict 
may  by  consent  be  that  of  the  majority.  The  rule  requiring 
a  unanimous  verdict  has  been  variously  explained.  Forsyth 
regards  the  rule  as  intimately  connected  with  the  original 
character  of  the  jury  as  a  body  of  witnesses,  and  with  the 
caaocptlon  cooinon  in  primitive  aodety  that  aafety  ia  to  be 
ibmd  hi  the  number  of  witneMii,  ntber  than  the  «Aaracter  of 
their  teatinMny.  The  old  notion  teems  to  have  been  that  lo 
Justify  an  accuiattpn,  or  to  Ibd  a  fact,  twelve  awooi  aaeo  nwt 


ha  agNod.  Tha  afbicing  of  the  jury,  already  described,  aaifeft 
an  interaadiate  atafs  in  the  dtvalapiNM.  Wbaea  the  Jwia 

were  not  nnanimons  new  Joieit  were  added  wmO  twdv*  were 

found  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  From  the  unanimous  twelve 
selected  out  of  a  large  number  to  the  unanimous  twelve  consti- 
tuting the  whole  jury  was  a  natural  step,  which,  however,  was 
not  taken  without  hcbitatioo.  In  some  old  cases  the  verdict 
of  eleven  jurors  out  of  twelve  waa  accepted,  but  it  was  decided 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  tlwt  the  verdict  must  be  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  whole  juiy.  Diversity  of  opinion  was  taken 
to  impfy  perversity  of  jndgiiiwHi  ond  tha  law  ainctioiiad  tba 
applicaUoB  of  the  haineat  mcuMda  to  pndoea  wiaiiinrtiy. 
The  jurors  while  considering  their  verdict  were  not  allowed  a 
fire  nor  any  refreshment,  and  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  old  books 
that,  if  they  failed  to  agree,  they  could  be  put  in  a  cart  and 
drawn  after  the  justices  to  the  border  of  the  county,  and  then 
upset  into  a  ditch.  These  rude  modes  of  enforcing  unanimity 
has  been  softened  in  later  practice,  but  in  criminal  cascft  Hit 
rule  of  unanimity  is  still  absolutely  fixed. 

In  dvil  cases  and  in  trials  for  mtidcwninoar,  (he  jam*  an 
aOownd  to  acpaiate  dating  adjoununcnu  and  to  Mom  to  tbdr 
homes;  in  tiiab  for  treason,  tnaaon-fclooy  and  nnnler,  tbc 
jurors,  once  sworn,  must  not  separate  until  discharged.  But 
by  an  act  of  1897  jurors  on  trials  for  other  felonies  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court  to  separate  in  the  same  way  as  on  trials 
for  misdemeanour. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  a  jury  which  has  retired  to 
consider  its  verdicL  During  the  period  of  ICtilCBMat  it  h  under 
the  keeping  of  an  ofiker  of  the  court. 

At  common  kw  ayeao  wet*  cntltltd  to  be  Hied  bf  ft  §iMf 
de  medictaU  UHgim  half  KnjMMfli,  half  foreigners,  not  neoeo- 
sarily  compatriots  of  the  accused,  litis  privilege  was  abolished 
by  the  Naturalization  Act  I'^yo;  hut  by  the  Juries  .Act  iS-o 
aliens  who  have  been  domiciled  in  Englanil  or  Wales  for  ten 
years  or  upwards,  if  in  other  respects  duly  qu.sliiicd,  .ire  Ifthio 
to  jury  service  as  if  they  were  natural-born  subjects  (s.  8). 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  occasionally  summoned,  viz.  on  a  nrit 
de  v.'Htre  imtpitwido,  or  where  a  female  condemned  to  death 
pleads  pregnancgr  in  Stay  of  execution. 

The  juron  an  aalacted  from  the  inhahitanta  of  tiK  eewtjr, 
borough  or  other  area  for  which  the  court  to  wbidi  tNgr  mm 
summoned  is  commissioned  to  act.  In  criminal  casc%  owhlf  ttt 
the  rules  as  to  venue  and  that  crime  is  to  be  tried  in  the  nd^- 
bourhood  where  it  is  comraitied,  the  mode  of  selection  involves 
a  certain  ansouni  of  indcjK-ndent  local  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  jurors.  Where  local  prejudice  has  been  aroused  for  or 
against  the  acctiscd,  which  is  likely  to  ailect  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  the  pioeeediap  aHjr  be  removed  lo  another  jurisdiction, 
and  there  are  a  food  ma^r  oSenoea  in  which  by  legislation  ilw 
accused  may  be  tried  when  he  It  caogiht,  Imipeciivt  of  the 
jdaoe  where  he  ia  aOcfad  to  hsve  broken  the  law.  Aa  leguda 
dvil  cases,  a  dbtinctloh  was  at  an  early  date  drawn  between 
loc.il  actions  which  must  be  tried  in  the  district  in  which  they 
origiiuilcd,  and  transitory  actions  which  could  be  tried  in  any 
county.  Tliese  distl.u lii  ns  arc  no.v  of  no  importance,  as  the 
place  of  trial  of  a  civU  action  is  decided  as  a  matter  of  prooeduze 
and  convenience,  and  regard  is  not  necessarily  paid  to  the  placft 
at  which  a  wrong  was  done  or  a  contract  brokoL 

The  qualillcations  for,  and  cxempUoos  from,  aeivloe  at  ft  petty 
juror  are  in  the  main  contained  in  the  Juriea  Acta  iS>s  and  1870^ 
thou^  a  mimbcr  ef  foitlier  exemptions  are  added  by  scattered 
enactments.  The  exemptions  indutie  mrmbcrs  of  the  legislature 
and  judges,  ministers  of  various  Ui,'".cin,i.'iations,  and  practising 
barristers  and  solicitors,  registered  medical  practitioners  and 
demists,  and  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  Persotu 
over  sixty  arc  exempt  but  not  disqualified.  Lists  of  the  jurors 
arc  prepared  by  the  overseers  in  rural  parishes  and  by  the  towa 
clerks  in  beioii^,  and  are  submitted  to  justices  for  revWoa. 
When  jureiB  ate  requited  for  a  dvil  or  criminal  trial  thqr  axe 
auewneBed  by  the  ilwriff  or.'lf  be  cannot  act.  by  the  coroner. 

Speci(J  and  Common  Juriei. — For  the  purpcnc  of  ci%  W  tri-N  in 
the  superior  courts  there  are  two  liau  of  jurors,  special  aad 
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tant  dvil  cases  appears  to  have  spnmf  up,  without  legulative 
enactment,  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts.  Forsyth  says  that 
the  first  statutory  recognition  of  it  k  «o  liUe  as  3  Geo.  U.  c.  35, 
and  that  in  the  oldest  book  of  practice  in  existence  (Powell's 
AOourney's  Academy,  16  J3)  there  is  no  allusion  to  two  classes  of 
jurymen.  The  acts,  however,  which  regulate  the  practice  allude 
to  it  as  well  established.  The  Juries  Act  1870  (33  &  34  Vict, 
c  77)  defines  the  cUia  of  ponoos  entitled  and  Uable  to  serve  on 
special  juries  thai:  B««qr  wtm  vhoM  name  shall  be  on  the 
jfuoaf  book  fof  aagr  oouoty.  Ac,  oiid  who  shall  be  legally 
entitled  to  bt  ctllfd  u  esquire,  or  ibaO  be  a  person  of  higher 
degree,  or  a  banker  or  mrr chant,  or  who  shall  occupy  a  house  of 
a  certain  rateable  viluc  (c.^.  £100  in  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
£$0  elsewhere),  or  a  farm  of  £300  or  other  premises  at  £100. 
A  special  juryman  receives  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  each  cause. 
Either  party  may  obtain  an  order  for  a  special  jury,  but  must 
pay  the  iflditionil  eqienaes  created  thereby  uoIm  the  judge 
certifias  that  it  ma  •  proper  case  to  be  so  ttkd.  For  the 
conaoa  Juiy  my  man  it  qjuoUfied  aad  UaUo  to  «am  «bo  hu 
£se  by  the  yaar  la  had  or  tmmmia  of  tnAM,  oopybold  or 
customary  tenure;  or  £20  on  lands  or  tenement  held  by  looM 
{or  twenty-one  years  or  longer,  or  who  being  a  householder  Is 
rated  at  £30  in  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  or  £^0 
in  any  other  county.  A  special  jury  cannot  be  ordered  in  cases 
of  treason  cr  felony,  and  may  be  ordered  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
only  when  the  trial  is  in  the  king's  bench  division  of  the  High 
Court,  or  the  civil  side  at  assizes. 

CMlMifCi— It  haa  always  been  pwmlssible  for  the  parties  to 
chaBmir  Iht  junm  aaianoDed  to  consider  Indictmenu  or  to 
try  cue*.  Both  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases  a  challenge  "  for 
Catiae  "  is  allowed,  in  criminal  cases  a  peremptory  challenge  is 
aUo  allawed.  ChaDeni^e  "for  cause"  may  be  either  to  the 
array,  i  e.  to  the  whole  nun.bcr  (jf  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  fioUs, 
i.  e.  to  the  jurors  individually.  A  challenge  to  the  array  is  cither 
a  principal  challenge  (on  the  ground  that  the  sbcrifT  is  a  party 
to  the  cause,  or  related  to  one  of  the  parties),  or  a  challenge  for 
fofour  (on  the  grotmd  of  ctrcttnataiioea  implying  "  at  least  a 
probability  of  bias  or  tvnm  b  tbo  duaW  %  A  challenge  to 
the  poUi  is  an  exception  to  one  or  mon  juqrancm  on  ulher  of 
tbe  foDowing  grouBOs:  (1)  pr9pur  koimii  luptOmm,  as  when 
a  lord  of  parliament  is  summoned;  (a)  propter  defectum,  for  want 
of  qualification;  (3)  propter  ofectum,  on  suspicion  of  bias  or 
partiality;  and  (4)  propter  delictum,  when  tliu  juror  has  been 
convicted  of  an  infamous  ofifcnce.  The  challenge  propiir 
Rectum  is,  Hke  the  challenge  to  the  array,  either  princijial 
challenge  or  "  to  the  fovour.  "  In  England  as  a  general  rule  the 
Jaror  nay  be  iatemftltd  to  show  want  of  qualification;  but  in 
othflr  ciaca  tbo  penm  making  tb*  challenge  auat  nwv*  it 
nitbout  qacatkaug  the  jomr,  and  tbo  eooru  do  not  uow  the 
protracted  examination  on  the  vrir  Hre  which  precedes  every 
MKM  effibre  in  the  United  States.  On  indictments  for  treason 
the  accused  has  a  right  peremptorily  to  challenge  thirty-five  of 
the  jurors  ofi  the  panel;  in  cases  of  felony  the  number  is  limited 
to  twenty,  and  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  there  is  no  right 
of  peremptory  challenge.  The  Crown  has  not  now  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  and  may  challenge  only  for  cause  certain 
(Jurica  Act  18s  j,  a.  39).  In  tbe  case  of  fclooy,  on  the  first  call 
of  the  tat  jurors  Ejected  to  by  tbe  Clown  are  asked  to  itand  by, 
and  tbe  cause  of  challenge  need  not  be  assigned  by  the  Crown 
until  the  whole  list  has  been  perused  or  gone  through,  or  unless 
there  remain  no  longer  twelve  jurors  left  to  try  the  rase,  exclusive 
of  those  challenged.  This  arrangement  practically  amounts  to 
gi\nng  the  Crown  the  benefit  of  a  peremptory  challenge. 

Function  oj  Jury. —  The  jurors  were  originally  the  mouthpiece 
of  local  opinion  on  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  or  witnesses 
to  fact  aa  to  anch  qnotiona.  Tbnr  have  now  beooBw  the 
Jbdgca  of  {Kt  upon  tbe  evidence  bid  bctoe  them,  lleir 
province  is  strictly  limited  to  questions  of  fact,  and  within  that 
province  they  are  still  further  restricted  to  matters  proved  by 
evidence  in  the  course  of  the  trial  and  in  thcr-rv  must  not  act 
tipoa  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  observaiioa  except  so 
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matter  of  the  litigation.  Indeed  it  is  now  wdl  established  that 
if  a  juror  is  acquainted  with  facts  maurial  to  the  case,  he 
should  inform  the  court  so  that  be  may  be  dismissed  from  the 
jury  and  called  as  a  witness;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that 
a  judge  would  misdirect  the  jury  if  be  told  them  that  they  might 
reject  tbe  evidence  and  go  by  their  own  knowledge.  The  old 
decanlatum  assigns  to  judge  and  jury  tbeir  own  independent 
functions:  Ai  gaaarfiaini  fcgit  nspomitml  Juditu:  ad  giMfi 
tioHem  JaeU  Jawahwt  (FlBwdea,  S14).  Bat  tbe  iDdtpeaMkan 
of  the  jaiec*  m  to  mttan  of  iaci  «m  from  an  euly  time 
not  abaolaiek  Tu  oirtaiB  dvfl  caeca  a  Ktigant  dissatisfied  by 
the  verdict  could  sdopt  the  procedure  by  attaitit,  and  if  the 
attaint  jury  of  twenty-four  found  that  the  first  jury  had  given  a 
false  verdict,  they  were  fined  and  suffered  the  villainous  judg- 
ment. Attaints  fell  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  about  166$ 
of  the  practice  of  granting  new  trials  when  the  jury  found  against 
the  weight  of  tbe  cvidenio^  or  upon  a  wrong  direction  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case. 

In  criminal  caaca  the  oeuta  atlBow^  to  caatnl  tbo  naidicta 
by  lining  the  jaioB  tat  letandng  a  vndict  cwilra  pttmam  el 
mauifestam  ttUetOiom.  But  this  practice  was  declared  illegal 
in  Busbcll's  case  (1670) ;  and  so  far  as  criminal  cases  are  coocemed 
the  independence  of  the  jury  as  sole  judges  of  f.irt  is  almost 
absolute.  If  they  acquit,  their  action  cannot  be  reviewed  nor 
puuiihed,  except  on  proof  of  wilful  and  corrupt  consent  to 
"  embracery  "  (Juries  Act  1825,  s.  61).  If  they  convict  no  new 
trial  can  be  ordered  except  in  the  rare  instances  of  misdemeanouia 
tried  asdvil  cases  in  the  High  Court.  IntdakfarvaxiiMiafonaa 
of  Ubd  during  tbe  iStb  centuiy,  tbe  judgaa  icatdotad  the  powaia 
of  Jaitaa  by  raKag  that  their  Aaxtion  was  limited  to  finding 
whether  the  lOel  bid  hi  iMt  been  published,  and  that  it  waa  for 
the  court  to  decide  whether  the  words  published  constituted  an 
offence.'  By  Fox's  Libel  Act  17^2  the  jurors  in  such  cases 
were  expressly  empowered  to  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of  hbcl 
or  no  hbcl,  i.e.  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  the  incriminated  publication.  In  other  words, 
they  were  given  the  same  independence  in  cases  of  libd  as  in 
other  ofaaiaal  cases.  This  independence  has  in  times  of  public 
cicfteBMtttepaiatedaaakindof  Iwal  flfitiftn  agaimt  *if  «*t«**««g 
taw  aad  oe  aa  aid  to  ptpouieg  ita  ammifnifflt.  Jurica  in 
Ireland  in  agrarian  caaaa  often  aoqnitiD  the  teeth  of  the  evidence. 
In  England  the  indqiendeace  of  the  jury  in  criminal  trials  is 
to  some  extent  ""iiaTtil  Igr  tfek  gBwMaaa  of  the  ^"t— 

;\p[K:al  .-\cl  1907. 

While  the  jury  is  in  legal  theory  absolute  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
it  is  in  practice  largely  controlled  by  the  judges.  Not  only  doea 
the  judge  at  the  trial  dedde  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  evidcaee 
tendered  to  the  knaa  to  be  pegwd,  aai  aa  to  tha  admiwiba^ 
of  questions  put  to  a  witacei,  hat  he  abe  advhia  the  jury  aa  to 
the  logical  bearing  of  tbe  evidence  admitted  upon  the  matters 
to  be  fotmd  by  the  jury.  The  ndes  as  to  admissibilit  y  of  evidence, 
largely  based  upon  scholastic  logic,  sometimes  ditTjcuii  to  apply, 
and  almost  unknowTi  in  continental  jurisprudence,  coupled  with 
the  right  of  an  Eii^-li;  h  judge  to  sum  up  the  evidence  (denied  to 
French  judges)  and  to  express  his  own  opinion  as  to  ita  value 
(denied  to  American  judges),  fetter  to  some  eitent  the  hldqiei^ 
dence  or  limit  the  chances  ctt  ciiw  of  tlie  jury. 

"  Tbe  whole  ibeoty  of  the  JariadktioB  of  the  oovrta  to  bitcrfcia 
with  the  verdict  of  the  coaatitittieaal  tiflNHul  is  that  the  oooit 
is  satbfled  that  tbe  fuiy  have  not  acted  icaaonably  upon  tbe 
evidence  but  have  been  misled  by  prtjudirc  or  passion  "  {Walt  v. 
U  (j«  (1Q05),  App.  Cas.  iifi,  per  1-ord  Halsbury).  In  civil  cases 
llie  verdict  may  be  c  liallerT^cd  on  the ground  that  it  ij  against  the 
evidence  or  against  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  or  unsup|Hirted  by 
any  evidence.  It  is  said  to  be  agaiiut  the  evidence  ulun  the 
jury  have  compktcly  BBCaBpcehcadcd  tbe  facts  proved  and  have 
drawn  an  hdewnceeawioBgaalahehiaiibataBBeperveiie.  The 
dissatisfiction  of  the  trial  judge  with  tbe  verdict  is  a  potent  but 
not  condusive  dement  b  determining  as  to  the  pervenity  of  a 
vetdkt*  because  of  his  special  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
*See  JE.  v.  i>eiui  ti!  St.  Aupk  (178s).  3  T.R.  418. 
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tMtatt  and  the  demeanour  of  the  irftBHHi.  But  hi>  opinion 
Ib  lea  muikd  now  that  new  tritU  ai*  paattd  by  the  court  of 
•nied  tbtn  vadcr  tlM  dd  ^jfitan  wbw  UN  BfV  trial  iMt  Miii^ 
to  the  coutt  of  nhkfc  be  «aa  «  nanbar. 

The  appdlate  eotttt  iriD  aot  upaet  a  mdict  When  t!wK  b 

siilwt.iniial  and  confiirting  c\Tdfncc  before  the  jury.  In  such 
cases  it  is  for  the  jur\  to  say  wlii^h  iide  is  to  he  believed,  and  the 
court  will  not  intcnt-rc  with  the  verdict.  To  upset  a  verdict 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  implies 
that  the  jodge  at  the  trial  ought  to  have  withdrawn  the  case 
fram  the  jury.  Under  modem  procedure,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lilk  of  a  new  trial,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  the  verdict  of  a 
Jnry  Oa  the  bypothesia  thai  there  was  evidence  for  their  considera- 
ttoOt  and  to  letre  the  miueMiful  party  to  apply  (or  judgment 
notwithstanding  the  verdict.  The  question  whether  there  was 
any  evidence  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  arises  oftenest 
in  cases  involving  an  imputation  of  negligence — e.g.  in  an  action 
of  damages  against  a  railway  company  for  injuries  sustained  in  a 
coUision.  Juries  are  somewhat  ready  to  infer  nq^^ncc,  and 
the  court  baa  to  aay  whether,  oo  the  facts  proved,  there  was  any 
cwidaaoa  of  aci^(|Caee  by  the  defendant.  This  is  by  no  means 
tlw  aane  tUog  la  a^iiif  whether,  in  the  opinioo  of  the  court, 
there  «aa  oegl^iencai.  Iiieeoint  iaaybe<»fophdoBthat>oiitba 
facts  there  was  none,  yet  the  facts  themselves  may  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  before  a  jury.  When 
the  facts  proved  are  such  that  a  reasonable  man  might  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  negligence,  then,  although  the 
court  would  not  h.ivc  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  must  admit 
that  there  is  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury.  This  statement 
tedfctca  existing  pcactice  but  scarcely  determines  what  relation 
harnwan  the  facta  proved  and  the  cooduaioii  to  be  eitabiished  is 
MOHHiy  to  nuke  the  fiwIaavidaDce  toon  adMb  •  Juy  nay  infer 
the  caaduaioa.  The  true  explanatioB  b  to  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ce of  relevancy.  Any  fact  which  is  relevant  to  the  issue  con- 
StUtttea  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury,  and  any  fact,  roughly 
•peakbig,  is  relevant  bctwe^-n  which  and  the  fact  to  be  proved 
there  may  be  a  connexion  as  cause  and  cflci-t  (sic  Kvidence). 
As  regards  damages  the  court  has  always  had  wide  powers,  as 
damages  are  often  a  question  of  law.  But  when  the  amount  of 
the  damages  awarded  by  a  juiy  ia  ChallrogBd  aa  aioeiaive  or 
inadequate,  the  anwiBtm  court,  if  it  conridcii  the  anoaBt  on- 
leaaoaably  large  or  UBnaaoubqr  aaall,  atut  order  a  new  trial 
nloa  b<Ah  partie*  eoMeat  to  a  reductiaB  or  tocteaaa  of  the 
danucet  to  a  figura  ted  hgr  tko  caHt|  ato  WM-w.  IFotf  (1905), 
App.  Cas.  1 1 5. 

Value  of  Jury  System. — The  value  of  the  {uy  to  paat  Urtory 
as  a  bulwark  against  aggression  by  the  Crown  or  executive  cannot 
be  over-rated,  but  the  working  of  the  institution  has  not  OMaped 
criticism.  Its  use  protracts  civil  trials.  The  jurors  are  usually 
unwilling  and  are  insufficiently  remunerated;  and  juqp  triab  in 
ctvfl  caaes  often  dnc  out  much  ka|^  and  at  (icater  eipease 
than  triab  by  a  judge  ahne^  and  the  pfoceeAngs  are  occasionally 
rendered  inc^ective  by  the  failure  of  the  jumrs  to  agree. 

There  is  much  force  in  the  arguments  of  Bcntham  and  others 
against  the  need  of  unanimity — the  application  of  pressure  to 
force  conviction  on  the  minds  of  jurors,  the  indifference  to  veracit  y 
which  the  concurrence  of  unconvinced  minds  must  produce  in 
the  public  mind,  the  probability  that  jurors  will  dbigice  and 
trials  be  rendered  abortive,  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
•ecuritjr  in  the  unanimous  verdict  that  would  not  exist  in  the 
verdict  «f  a  najority.  All  tUa  ia  aadeatably  true,  but  disagree- 
ments are  happily  not  frequent,  and  whatever  may  hsppcn  in  the 
jury  room  no  compulsion  is  now  used  by  the  court  to  induce 
agreement. 

Bui,  apart  from  any  incidental  defecU,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  as  an  instrument  for  the  hivestigation  of  truth,  the 
jury  system  deserves  all  the  enconhsw  which  have  bcco  patied 
upon  it.  In  criminal  cases,  espedaOy  of  the  psver  Idaa,  it  ia 
Ptfh^a  the  heat  tribuaal  that  could  be  devised.  There  the 
•icmcBt  of  moral  doubt  eaten  largely  into  the  consideration  of 
the  case,  and  that  can  best  be  mcvsurcd  by  a  fi-nnilar  tribunal. 
Opinion  in  EngUod  baa  hitherto  been  against  subjecting  a  man 


to  aerisna  MBtthateat  as  a  result  of  conviction  before  a  judfo 
aittlBg  vkMttt  •  fuft  and  the  judgea  thcnsdvca  would  be  tbe 
first  to  dcimcatt  ao  gicat  a  reaponriUlltr,  and  tlia  rirfitMt 

Appeal  Act  1907,  which  constituted  the  court  of  crinioal  appeal, 
recognized  the  responsibility  by  requiring  a  quorum  cf  three 
judges  in  order  to  constitute  a  court.  The  s.inie  act,  by  ptrmit- 
ting  an  appeal  to  persons  convicted  on  indictment  both  on 
questions  of  fact  and  of  law,  removed  to  a  great  extent  any 
possibility  of  error  by  a  jury.  But  in  civil  causes,  where  the 
issue  must  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  balance 
of  probabilities,  a  single  judge  would  pcobaUy  be  a  better 
tribunal  than  the  present  combination  of  judge  aaid  juiy.  £v«B 
if  it  be  asBOBsed  that  he  would  on  the  iriiola  coaaa  le  ite  aaaat 
ooadurioB  aa  a  jury  dch'berating  uader  Us  dlieetkma,  he  would 
come  to  it  more  quickly.  Time  would  be  saved  in  taking 
evidence,  summing  up  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  addresses 
of  counsel  would  inevitably  be  shortened  and  concentrated  on 
the  real  points  at  issue.  Modem  legislalira  and  practice  In 
England  have  very  much  ndttCed  tha  UM  «f  tho  ]aiy  boCh  tm 
civil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  the  county  courts  trial  by  fury  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  In  the  oouit  of  dtaacciy  and  the  adainltjr  court  it  w«a 
never  used.  Under  At  Judkaton  Acts  many  caaes  wUdi  In 
tbe  courts  of  common  Liw  would  havakscB  tried  with  a  Jury  an 
now  tried  before  a  judge  alone,  Of  (mdy)  with  assessors,  or 
before  an  ofTicial  referee.  Indeed  c>-nics  say  that  a  jury  is  in- 
sisted on  chiefly  in  cases  when  a  jur>',  from  prejudice  or  other 
causes,  is  likely  to  be  more  favourable  than  a  judge  alone. 

In  criminal  casei,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  number  of 
offences  punishable  on  summary  conviction  and  Of  the  provi- 
sions made  for  trying  certain  indictable  offencaa  avnaiQy  if 
the  ofleoder  is  young  or  elects  for  summary  trial,  JMat  are  MB 
called  OB  Ib  prefiortion  to  the  nnnhcr  of  ofhncea  conuBfttod 
than  was  the  practice  Ib  fianMr  yean. 

ScotLmJ. — According  to  the  Reruxm  M:jri'.alfns,  which  ia 
identical  with  the  treatise  of  GlanvilT  on  the  law  of  England  (but 
whether  the  original  or  only  a  copv  of  that  work  it  di»puted),  triaJ 
by  jury  existed  m  Scotland  for  civiil  and  criminal  caiea  trooi  aa  early 
adateasin  England,  and  there  it  reason  to  bclieva  that  at  aBewcaca 
the  ^item  becamt^  established  at  a  very  eariy  date.  Its  histocy 
was  very  diifcrent  from  that  of  the-  EnRlish  jury  tystem.  There  w*» 
00  grand  jury  under  Scots  l.iw,  but  it  wa-,  itKnxluced.in  1708  for  the 
purpose  of  high  trcaion  (7  Anr.c  c.  31).  i'or  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  the  I'C-.Ly  jur>-  ii  rcpri  M-uicd  by  the  criminal  "  This 

t'ury  has  alwavs  consittcd  o(  fifteen  p<rr»ont  and  the  jurors  arc  chosen 
>y  ballot  by  the  clerk  of  tbe  court  from  the  lift  r  r.  1 . .  i  r.  i  ng  the  name* 
of  the  specU  and  comnoo  iurors,  five  Croa  the  special,  ten  from  tbe 
common.  Proaecutor  ana  accused  each  haws  Aye  peremptocy 
challenges,  of  which  two  only  may  be  directed  against  the  special 
jurors;  but  ihtTC  is  no  limit  to  cha1lrni;<s  for  cause.  The  jury  is 
not  secluded  diuMU  the  tri.il  (  m  opt  in  t_a|  imI  or  on  -.jiicidl 

order  o(  the  court  made  propria  motu  or  on  the  ajiplic.ition  o< 
prosecutor  or  accused.  The  verdict  need  not  be  unaiiiinous,  nor  U 
enclosure  a  necesMxy  preliminary  to  a  majority  vctdtct.  It  is 
returned  viva  voce  by  taachanecUor  or  foreman,  and  entered  00  tbe 
record  by  the  derk  of  the  court,  and  the  entry  read  to  tbe  jury. 
Besides  the  verdicts  of  "  guilty  "  and  "  not  guilty,"  a  Soots  jury 
may  retmn  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  which  has  Ugalty  the  mmm 
effect  as  not  cailty  in  fcleaaiag  the  acoucd  InMn  further  precaadhaga 
on  the  paitifuisr  chaige^  hut  inOeta  00  hin  die  stiguut  of  mcbI 

guilt. 

Jury  tnal  in  civil  casts  was  at  one  time  in  general  if  not  prevailing 
use,  but  was  gradually  tupcricded  for  mc»t  purpotes  on  the  iostittt- 
tioaof  tbcCourtof  Session  (I  Maclcay,  CLMH.  IntUtuaa 
in  many  other  matters,  Scots  law  and  procedure  tend  to  fonaar 
continental  rather  than  insular  models.  The  civil  jur>'  was  reintr^ 
ducod  in  1815  (55 Ceo.  III.  c.  di),  nuinlvon  account  of  thedifliculiicB 
experienced  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  dealing  with  questions  of  fact 
raii<rd  on  Scottish  appeals.  At  the  outset  a  s.pi.'ci<il  court  instK 
tut wl  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  committion  to  asccftain  by  tm  an*  of 
,1  jury  f  ii  ti  r!e< mi  ij  n  lo-ant  to  the  issues  in  a  cause  and  sent  for 
such  detrrmiruiinn  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  which  the  cause 
waa  pending.  Tbe  proccia  was  analogous  to  the  sending  of  aa  isMO 
out  of  chancery  for  trial  in  a  superior  court  of  common  law,  or  in  a 
oowtof  assiae.  la  Igjo  the  iuiy  court  ceased  to  exist  at  a  teparato 
tributial  and  was  merged  In  the  Court  of  Session.  By  legislation  of 
181Q  and  iSiS  certain  classes  of  cases  were  radicated  at  appropriate 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury;  but  in  1850  the  cases  so  to  be  tried  were 
limited  to  actions  for  defamation  and  nuisance,  or  properly  and  us 
substance  actions  for  damages,  and  und-  r  c.r.  .n  t  <  (  i  -'/i  cm  n  is 
these  cases  the  jury  nay  be  diqicascd  with  by  consent  of  panics.  > 
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The  civil  jury  comiats  m  in  EngUnd  of  twelve  jurart  choieii  by 
hkllot  (rom  the  names  oa  the  list  of  those  summoned.  There  is  a 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  limited  to  (our.  an<I  ako  a  n^ht 
to  challenge  (or  cause.  Unanimity  was  at  first  but  is  not  now 
required.  The  iury  i(  unanimous  may  return  a  verdict  immediately 
on  the  cloae  ol  the  case.  If  thcv  arc  not  unanimous  they  arc 
cncloncd  and  may  at  any  time  not  less  than  three  hour*  after  being 
cncloicd  return  a  verdict  by  a  bare  majority.  If  after  six  hours 
they  do  not  agree  by  the  requisite  majority,  i  r.  arc  ccjually  divided, 
they  must  be  diMrharged.  It  was  Hated  by  C'onimisaioner  Adam, 
unocr  whom  the  Scots  civil  Jury  was  originated,  that  in  twenty  years 
he  knew  of  only  or.e  c.uo  iii  which  the  jury  disak;fcx<i.  Iury  trial 
in  civil  cases  in  Scotland  has  not  flourished  or  given  scncral  Htitfac- 
tion.  and  Is  resorted  to  only  in  a  imall  proportion  of  ctMk  Thitb 
panly  due  to  its  beine  transplanted  from  hngland. 

Irdand. — The  iury  Taws  of  Ireland  do  not  aiffw  in  substance  from 
thoj«  of  England.  The  qualifications  of  jurors  arc  regulated  by 
OH  lean's  Acts  1871  anr!  187^,  and  the  Juries  Arts  tS;^  and  iSy  ;. 
Ir-  [  n:ninal  Cl'-i--  r".,i(  li  (r^'.T  \isi-  is  made  than  in  I>,Kland  of  the 
rights  L->(  the  accused  to  challr  n;;e,  an.*!  of  the  Crown  to  order  jurom 
to  stand  by,  and  what  is  called  "  j urv-packir.f;  "  seems  to  be  the 
ol>jet.i  of  both  sides  when  tome  poliii«:«il  or  agrarian  Lssuc  is  involved 
in  the  trial.  Until  the  pa«riflf  «( tiM  Ifiab  Local  CovcnuDent  Act 
1898,  the  grand  jury.  be*ideflTti  foiKtioiU  «s  a  jury  of  accusation, 
bad  large  duties  with  respect  to  local  government  which  are  now 
tiansfemd  to  the  county  councils  and  other  elective  bodies. 

Briiish  Empire.— \n  most  part*  of  the  British  Empire  the  jury 
sv'stem  is  in  force  as  part  of  the  0[ii;inal  law  of  the  colonists  or  under 
the  colonial  charters  of  justice  or  by  local  legislation.  The  {;rand 
jury  is  not  in  use  in  Imlui ;  was  introduced  but  later  abolished  in  the 
Cape  Colony ;  and  in  Australia  has  been  for  most  purposes  superseded 
by  tbe  public  prosecutor.  The  ordinary  trial  Jury  for  crimliul  caaei 
It  twtlv*.  but  In  India  may  be  nine,  seven,  five  or  three,  according 
to  certain  provisions  of  tnc  Criminal  Procedure  Code  1808.  In 
countries  where  the  British  Crown  has  foreign  jurisdiction  tne  jury 
for  criminal  trials  has  in  some  cases  been  fixed  at  a  less  number  than 
twelve  and  the  ri^jht  of  the  Crov.n  to  fix  the  number  ii  ejt.diU»hed; 
tecex  p.Carai',  1897,  A.C.  719.  In  civil  cases  the  numljcr  of  the  jury 
ii  reduced  in  some  colofiie»,f.f.to  wven  in  Tasmania  amlTrinidad. 

EurottaH  CouHlritt. — In  Tnnce  there  is  no  civil  juiv.  In 
criminal  cases  the  place  of  the  grand  jury  is  taken  by  the  (6ambr$ 
its  mists  ttt  actusalion,  and  the  more  serious  crimes  arc  tried  before 
a  jury  of  twelve  *hich  finds  its  verdict  by  a  majority,  the  evact 
number  of  which  may  not  be  disclosed.  In  Belgium,  Spain.  lM!y 
and  Germany,  certain  cla<.SM  of  crime  are  tried  with  the  aid  of  a  jury. 

L'r.iled  St.:Us. — The  l.^.^;ll^ll  jiirv  s>--.:rin  was  |V.rt  cf  the-  law  of 
the  American  colonics  before  the  declaration  of  inde|x-ndcncci  and 
grand  jury,  coroner'ajvry  nod  petty  jury  continue  in  full  me  in  the 
Untied  ^te*.  VaOet  the  Federal  Constitutkin  (Article  BL) 
there  i>  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  caae*  (ene]>t  oa 
ifflpeachment)  and  in  all  civil  actions  at  common  law  ia  «»hkh 
the  nibjcct  nutter  exceeds  $3n  in  value  (amendments  vi.  and  vii.). 
The  trial  jury  must  be  of  twel  ve  an'l  if;  vcrdirt  must  be  unanimous; 
•ee  Cooley.  C«»ifi<tt/)Vnai  Lftilalion^  <Uh  i<l  K  389.  The  respect  i\-e 
provinces  of  judge  and  jur>-  ha\  c  In  cn  rnurh  (Iiih  in5«l  and  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  declare  the  jury  supreme  as  to  law  as  wdl  as 
tact.  The  whole  subject  ia  (ally  tnated  by  refeieiioe  to  English 
and  American  authorities,  and  the  conflicting  vtewi  are  stated 
in  Spcrf  V.  United  Slates,  1895,  'S*  U.S.  61.  The  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  court  in  that  case  was  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tury 
in  .1  criminal  case  to  receive  the  law  from  the  court  and  to  apply  it 
a>  laid  down  by  the  court,  subject  to  the  condition  that  in  civing  a 
general  verdict  the  jury  may  incidentally  determine  both  law  and 
tact  as  compounded  in  tbe  issues  wbaitted  to  them  in  the  particular 
caae.  The  power  to  give  a  eeneni  verdict  renders  the  duty  one  of 
iaipcfiect  Mligation  and  enables  tbe  jury  to  take  its  own  view  of 
tbe  tetina  aad^merits  of  the  law  involved. 

The  extent  to  which  the  jury-  system  is  in  force  in  the  states  of 
the  union  depends  on  the  constitution  and  legislation  of  each  state. 
In  some  the  u«e  of  juries  in  civil  ,ind  even  in  criminal  rases  is  reduced 
or  :,iai!u  iubject  to  the  ili  ction  of  the  atcuictl.  I  n  otheri  unanimous 
verdicts  arc  not  rer,uirc<l.  «!iilc  the  constitutions  of  others  require 
the  unanimous  vei  .i;'  1  of  tlu-  common  law  du«'n.       (\V.  I'.  C  ) 

JUS  PRIMAB  NOCTIS,  or  Droit  dv  Seickexjii,  a  custom 
allcfed  to  have  existed  in  medieval  Europe,  giving  the  overlord 
a  lighi  to  the  viigijuty  of  his  vassals'  daughters  on  their  weddiof- 
■il^  For  the  exiiteoce  of  the  custom  in  a  Icgaliied  kim  thm 
ttBotiwtwocthytvjdeaok  Thrtw— 8ach<btmoipowi^r 
have  been  occastonany  exerdied  by  bnital  BoUet  In  the  lawlCM 
d.iys  of  the  early  middle  apes  is  only  too  likely,  but  the  ;i<i,  it 
seems,  is  a  myth,  invented  no  earlier  lh.m  the  i6lh  or  i;th 
century.  There  appears  to  luivc  hern  an  entinly  religious 
cvutom  established  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  398,  whereby 
the  Church  required  from  the  faithful  continence  on  the  wedding- 
aigbt.  and  this  may  have  been,  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  waa, 
known  as  DroU  dm  Stl^mr,  or  **  Cod't  iffhu"  Lntir  the 
XV  so* 
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dettal  aJnwitiwi  «•§  otfoded  t»  the  ftrat  three  days  «f 

marriage.  This  religious  abstention,  added  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  tbe  feudal  lord  extorted  fines  on  the  marriages  of  Ua 
vassals  and  their  children,  doubtless  gave  iIn  tO  th*  belief  dHt 
the  jus  was  once  an  established  custom. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  exihaustixTly  tmte<l  by  Louis  Veotllot 

in  Lt  Droil  du  stitntur  au  moyen  d[t  (1854). 

JUS  REUCTAE,  in  Scots  law,  the  widow'a  dflht  ia  Ibe  mmnik 
property  ol  her  deceased  husband.  Tha  deoeaaad  mvit  hawe- 
been  domiciled  ia  Scotland,  but  the  right  aecnicifiioaiaNViUa 
pf  opeity.  nheiavar  aitaated.  The  widow's  pvovWea 

to  one-third  nlMa  there  are  children  surviving,  and  to  one-l 
where  there  are  no  surviving  chDdrcn.  The  widow's  right  veetS 
by  sur\  ivance,  and  is  independent  of  the  husband's  testamentary 
provisions;  it  may  however  be  renounced  by  contract,  or  be  dis- 
charged  by  sati^faLiion.  It  ia  siibjcct  to  alienation  of  tbe 
liuibaud'b  ir.o'.  al;lc  esi.-itc  during  iiis  lit'ctimc  or  by  its  convetsioa 
into  heritage.    Sec  also  WlLL. 

JUSSERAMD.  JEAN  AORIEN  ANTOim  JUUS  (l8ss-  )• 
French  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  lonna  oa  tbe  ttth 
of  Fdmauy  i8s5>  Eatciiag  the  diplomatic  aervtce  in  1876,  he 
becane  fa  1878  consul  In  London.  After  an  interval  spent  in 
Tunis  he  returned  to  London  in  t  SS;  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Embassy.  In  iSgo  he  bccatnc  French  minister  at  CopcnhaRcn, 
and  in  iqoj  was  transferred  to  Washington.  A  close  stuilent 
of  English  literature,  he  produced  some  very  lucid  and  vivacious 
monograplis  on  comparatively  liitle-ltnown  subjects:  Lt  TkiiUe 
tn  An^tUrrtdipuislaconquUejusqu'  aux  prldictssturt  immidialt 
de  Skakapeare  (iS?^);  Le  Roman  au  kmps  dc Skakaptart 
Eng.  tiaas.  by  Mist  £.  Lee^  1890);  XetytailaM  m  moytn  6ta  ia 
m  nmaiu  tt  U»  rttUi  fAn^ldm*  m XIV  sttefe  (1884:  Eng. 
trans.,  Entliik  Wayfarhit  Life  in  tk«  Middle  Azes,  by  L.  T.  Smith, 
i8S<))  ;  and  L' P.popit  de  Lanifand  (1893;  Eng.  trans.,  Piers  Plcv- 
fiiJii,  by  .M.  C.  R.,  i^ri.p.  Hi',  lli-JoircUtUrdircd-.i  pfuf'lc  cnilais, 
the  lirsi  volume  of  wiiicb  was  published  in  1S95,  was  ct.in,plclcd 
in  three  volumes  in  1909.  In  English  he  wrote  A  h'rcnch 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  cj  CkaHes  Jl.  (1892),  from  the  un- 
published papers  of  the  count  de  Cominges. 

JUSSIEU,  DE.  tbe  name  of  a  French  famUy  which  came  lata 
prominent  notice  towards  tbe  dose  of  tlie  i6th  century,  and  lara 
ceatttiy  and  a  hali  «we  tMetingaiehad  far  tha  hotaaieta  it 
duced  The  following  are  ita  note  cnineatflienbeta:— 

X.  Antouje  de  JrssiEC  (1686-1758),  bom  at  Lyons  on  the 
6th  of  July  1686,  was  the  son  of  Christophe  de  Jussieu  (or 
DejurMcu),  an  apothecary  of  some  repute,  who  published  a 
Stiuieiiu  irailf  de  la  thfriaque  (170S).  Antoiiic  Studied  at  the 
univcrsilyof  Monipcllicr,  and  travelled  with  his  brother  Bernard 
through  Spain,  Portugal  and  southern  France.  Me  went  to 
Tans  in  1708,  J.  P.  de  Totimefort,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
JaidindcsPlantes,  dying  hi  that  year.  Hi»  owm  original  pablicaw 
tiont  are  not  of  nuiked  importance,  taut  he  edited  aa  e«tloB  «f 
ToamefiNtli  lm^t«nes  rti  kerbariat  (3  vols.,  1719),  and  alio  a 
pOMhunwUf  «(Mfc  of  Jacques  Barrelier,  Ptantae  per  Caltitm; 
Hispaniam,  el  Ilaliarn  olscrvctar,  &c.  (1714).  11^  pru  titrd 
medicine,  chiefly  devoting  himscii  to  the  %'ery  poor.  He  died  at 
■Paris  on  the  12nd  of  April  1758. 

2.  Beknaio  de  Jussieu  (1699-1777).  a  younger  brother  of 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  1 7th  of  August  1699.  He 
took  a  medical  degree  at  Monlpellicr  and  began  practice  in  1710, 
but  finding  the  work  uncongenial  he  gladly  accepted  bis  brother's 
inviution  to  Patii  ia  t7ss,  whea  he  succeeded  Sttaetien  Vaillant 
aasBb*deaieMtiatare{|itaat»fatbeJaidtodttRoL  la  1735  he 
brea^  oat  a  new  edition  of  Tottmefort's  HUtoire  des  plonttt 
pd  nahtent  «wr  emirons  de  Paris,  7  vols.,  which  was  afterwards 
trnnsl.Tcd  into  English  by  John  Martyn.  the  original  work  being 
incomplete.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  acad6- 
mic  des  sciences,  and  communicated  several  papers  to  that  body. 
Long  before  Abraham  Trcmbley  (i 700-1 7S4)  published  his 
HiUnre  its  palypti  turn  douce,  Jussieu  maintaiiwd  the  doctrine 
that  these  oiipaibaM  waia  aninuls,  aad  not  tbe  floarea  of  1 
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duM  jMUBcyt  to  the  coot  of  Nonnudy.  Singahrijr  modest 

ud  RtMag,  be  pvUitlMd  voqr  Iktk^  Init  w  «7S9  he  ■'■■■•"d  ^ 
pUnU  in  the  royil  garden  of  mt^baoa  at  VeatiDa,  ueardinf 

to  his  own  scheme  of  classification.  This  arrangement  U  printed 
in  his  ntphew's  Genera,  pp.  Ixiii.-lxs.,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
that  work.  He  c;ired  little  for  the  credit  of  enunciating  new 
discoveries,  so  long  as  the  facts  were  made  public.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Antoinc,  he  cijuliJ  nut  Lu  iniiLiLciJ  lo  s-jcccli] 
bim  iQ  has  oflke,  but  prevailed  upon  L.  G.  Lemonnier  to  astumc 
ihebiglMrpoaMoa.  Ht  M  at  Full  «b  tk»  6tb  of  Novanber 

S-  Jama  ot  Jossnv  (1704^779),  bvoiber  of  Aatoiae  and 

Bernard,  was  bom  at  Lyooa  on  the  3rd  of  September  1704. 
Educated  like  the  rest  of  the  family  for  the  medical  profession, 
be  accompanied  C.  M  dc  la  Condamine  to  Peru,  in  the  expedition 
for  nicasurinj;  an  arc  of  meridian,  and  remained  in  South  America 
for  thiny-iix  years,  returning  to  France  in  1771.  Amongst  the 
seeds  he  sent  to  his  brother  Bernard  were  Umw  of  Hdiotropium 
ftnnuinum.  Linn.,  then  first  introduced  into  ESNpe.  Be  died 
at  Paria  oo  the  nth  of  April  i77gb 

4.  Aimnmt  LAtntmr  dc  Jusfiiiv(t74^iSj6)i  nepbewof  the 
ihiM  pMedinb  bom  at  LjMa  m  tba  laili  af  April  1748. 
CkDcQ  to  Pull  by  Ui  vnde  Bemiid,  aad  canfiiOf  tiaiii^ 

for  the  pursuitsof  medicine  and  botany,  he  largely  profited  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  him.  Gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  grasping  the  salient  points  of  subjects 
under  observation,  he  steadily  worked  at  the  improvement  of 
that  system  of  plant  arrangement  which  had  been  sketched  out 
by  his  uncle.  In  1789  vas  issued  his  Genera  pianlarum  ucundum 
miints  naturdu  ibf»lll9,JllMia  meikodum  in  kcrto  regio  Parisi- 
mm  nanttm^  mm  laccuxiv.  This  volume  formed  the  basis 
«f  ONdm  daatteatfoa;  nnra  than  tbii,  it  it  ceitabi  tbat  Ciivier 
derived  much  help  in  his  aoolo(lcal  classification  from  its  perusal. 
Hardly  had  the  last  sheet  paased  through  the  press,  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  author  was  installed  in 
■charge  of  ihc  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  mus£um  d'histoire  naturelle 
was  organized  on  its  present  footing  m.iinly  by  him  in  1793,  and 
he  selected  for  its  library  everything  relating  to  natural  history 
from  the  vast  materials  obtained  from  the  convents  then  broken 
np.  He  continued  as  profeaaor  of  botany  there  from  1770  to 
l8s6,  when  his  son  Adrtea  ancceeded  him.  Besides  the  Genera, 
iMIvodiicedBeailjriIstjraNanoiaoabotaiiicaltapica.  Uedkd 
at  Paili  on  tba.iTtb  of  Saptwnbar  i<s«. 

5.  Aomir  Laobsiit  Hntti  os  Jossnro'  (1797-1853),  son 
of  Antoine  Lanrent,  was  bora  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber 1 797.  He  displayed  the  qualitirs  of  his  family  in  his  thesis 
for  the  degree  of  M.U.,  De  Euphorbiacearum  feneribus  mcdttiique 
tarundem  tiribus  lenltimen,  Paris,  1814.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  valuable  contributions  to  botanical  literature  on  the  Rulaceae, 
Mdiaceat  and  Ualpiihiacece  respectively,  of  "  Taxonomie  "  in 
the  Dk^tmuin  miUterstJU  d'hitloire  nalurttk,  and  of  an  intro- 

WMk  Styled  simply  Botaniqiu,  which  readied  nine 
and  «aa  ttaoslated  into  tbe  principal  langustet  of 
He  also  edited  hia  father^  Introductie  i»  Mrfarlm 
^anlarum,  issued  at  Paris,  without  imprint  or  date,  it  being  a 
fragment  of  the  intended  second  edition  of  the  Genera,  which 
Antoinc  Laurent  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  diul  at  Paris  on 
the  i<)ih  of  June  1853,  IcaNnng  two  daughters,  but  no  son,  so 
that  with  him  closed  the  brilliant  botanical  dynasty. 

6.  Laurent  Pickiie  de  Jussieo  (1791-1866),  miscellaneous 
writer,  nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  born  at  Villcurbanne 
«B  the  7U1  of  Fabraaiy  179a.  lUi5iM«iid«ilf««fM^«»ls«a/^ 
tkmtfinim  (itiS),  naded  fiftacaoditlQoa,  and  naatnnalated 
iHO  Wttm  kaiaages.  He  also  wrote  SimpUs  notions  is  pkyiiqw 
tifUUtlrtmllirtlU  ( 1S57),  and  a  few  geological  papers.  He  died 
at  Passy  on  the  j^rd  of  February  1S66. 

JUSTICE  (Lat.  ;ui;i7j<3),  a  term  uwrd  both  in  the  abstract,  for 
tbe  quality  of  being  or  doing  what  is  just,  i.e.  right  in  law  and 
e<|uity,  and  in  the  concrete  for  an  oflicer  deputed  by  the  sove- 
reign to  administer  justice,  and  do  right  by  way  of  Judgment. 
It  has  long  been  the  official  title  of  the  judfta  of  two  of  tba 

num  law,  aad  it  b  MVjHMBdad  10 


all  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature — a  judfe  fai  tho 
Hi^  Court  of  Justice  being  styled  Mr  Justice,  and  ia  tba  oooct 
of  appeal  Lord  Justice.  Tbe  pterideat  of  tba  Itiog^  bca^ 
division  of  the  High  Court  is  atyhd  Lord  CUef  Justice  (f^.). 
The  word  is  also  applied,  and  peibaps  more  usuaOy,  to  ccrtais 
subordinate  magistrates  who  administer  justice  in  minor  BWttcai 
and  who  arc  usually  called  jusliccs  of  the  peace  (q  t.). 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEIACE,  an  inferior  magistrate  appointed  in 
England  by  special  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  keep  the 
peace  trU^  the  jurisdiction  for  which  he  is  appointed.  Tbe 
title  is  commonly  abbreviated  to  J.P.  and  is  used  alter  the  naow. 
"  The  whole  Christian  world,"  said  Caite,  "  hath  not  tbo  iiko 
ofic*  aajutka  of  tbe  peace  if  duly  aMOiiad.'*  LoidCo*par,oa 
tbe  othv  band,  described  tbem  as  "  men  aonctimcs  ilfitetatc 
and  frequently  bigoted  and  prejudiced."  The  truth  is  that  the 
justices  of  the  peace  perform  without  any  other  regard  than 
the  consequence  they  acquire  from  their  ofiice  a  large  amount 
of  work  indispensable  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  ai}d 
(though  usually  not  professional  lawyers,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
ill-informed  in  some  of  tbeir  decisions)  for  the  most  part  they 
discbafge  their  duties  with  beOBBing  good  scn:>c  and  impartiality. 
For  BMiturica  tbey  bave  aweHarily  been  choaeu  auiinly  horn 
tba  Ittdad  daaa  of  oountiy  gentlemea,  utually  Coaaervatfve  bi 
politicsi  ud  in  recent  years  the  attempt  has  been  nude  by  the 
Liberal  party  to  reduce  the  balance  by  appointing  others  than 
those  belonging  to  the  landed  gentry,  such  as  tradesmen. 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and  working-men.  But  it  has  been 
recognized  that  the  appointment  of  justices  according  to  their 
political  views  is  undesirable,  and  in  igcx)  a  royal  coinmiaaioii 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whether  any  and  wbot 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitaU  tbe  aekctioo  of  tbe 
suita'blc  persons  to  be  justkca  of  tba  peace  iiwipacttwa  of  < 
and  political  opiaiaa.  In  fiaat  centres  of  popalatiaa«  1 
the  judidai  bwioesa  of  justices  Is  heavy,  it  has  been  fotrad 
necessary  to  appoint  paid  justices  or  stipendiary  migiitratci' 
to  do  the  work,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  to  ibc  country 
districts  h.Ts  been  often  advocated. 

The  commission  of  the  peace  assigns  to  justices  the  duty  of 
keeping  and  causing  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for 
the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  preservation  of  the  same,  and  for 
the  quiet  rule  aaid  gowia— t Of  the  people,  and  fultbtr  aiaigna 
"  to  you  and  cvny  twoor  aMMCof  you  (of  wbootaay  aaeaf  tka 
afoRMld  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ae.,  we  trill,  ahal  be  oa«>  to  inqidre  tbe 
tnttb  BBOK  fully  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county 
ot  all  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchantments, 
sorceries,  arts,  maf;ic,  trespasses,  forestallings,  regratings,  cn- 
grossings,  and  extort  ions  wli.itcvcr."  This  part  of  the  commission 
is  the  authority  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  sasiuns. 
Justices  named  specially  in  the  parenthetical  clause  are  soiU  to 
be  on  the  quorum.  Justices  for  counties  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  usually  wilb  tbo 
recommendation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  Juiticca 
for  beraughs  baviog  awinkipal  ootpoiatioiis  aad  acpaiato  ooaa» 
aabdoaa  of  tba  peace  an  appofaited  by  tbe  crawa,  tbe  loH 
chancellor  eltber  adopthg  the  wcomawodation  of  the  town  coun- 
cil or  acting  independently.  Justices  cannot  act  as  such  unij 
thty  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath.  A 
justice  for  a  borough  while  acting  as  such  must  reside  in  or  within 
seven  mile;  of  the  borough  or  occupy  a  house,  warehouse  or 
other  property  in  the  borough,  but  he  need  not  be  a  btugeaa. 
The  mayor  of  a  borougb  li  a*  l(fi<io  a  justice  during  bil  year  of 
office  and  the  succeediag  ynr.  He  takes  precedeBeo  over  aB 
baaoagb  Juatkes,  but  not  «fcr  Juatkas  aetiag  fa  and  for  the 
ODUtir  ta  which  the  borongb  or  any  part  tbcnof  is  situated, 
tmleas  when  acting  in  relation  to  the  business  <rf  tbe  borougb. 

'  Whcrr  a  l>orough  council  desire  the  apptiintment  of  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  ihty  m.iy  pre^  nt  a  (w  iltim  lor  the  same  to  the  iccrctary 
of  slate  and  it  i»  thereupon  li  r  ihf  king  to  appoint  to  th.»t 

ofiice  a  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing.  He  is  by  virtue  of  hts 
office  a  justice  for  the  borough,  and  rocdvca  a  yearly  salary,  pa>-able 
in  four  equal  quarterly  instalments.  On  a  vacancy,  applicaiio* 
must  again  be  made  as  lor  a  fiiit  appointment.  There  amy  be  more 
thaa  oaa  alipeadiaiT  aMgiettate  iar  a  boiouah. 
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The  dMlmaa  of  a  county  council  U  ac  cjjkia  a  juitlct  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  and  the  chairman  of  an  urban  or  rural 
district  council  for  the  county  in  which  the  district  is  situ- 
ated. Justices  cannot  act  beyond  the  limits  of  the  juri5<lic- 
lion  for  which  they  arc  appointed,  and  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
cannot  be  executed  out  <rf  his  Jurisdiction  unless  it  be  backed, 
tbat  ii,  cadaoed  bgr  a  iniUoe  of  the  Jtirisdiaion  in  wUch  it  ii  to 
bl  cmM  tato  OKUtmL  A  jiudoe  ininroperiy  nfotiof  to  act 
,  or  acting  partially  and  corruptly,  oaay  be  proceeded 
I  bjr  a  criminal  information,  and  a  Justice  refusing  to  act 
■ay  ba  compelled  to  do  &o  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  An 
action  w{B  lie  against  a  justice  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  excess 
of  his  jurisdiciion,  and  for  any  act  within  his  jurisdiction  which 
lias  been  done  wrongfully  and  with  malice,  and  without  reason- 
able or  probable  cause.  But  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a 
Juatka  lor  a  vnogf  ui  coovictioa  ttBtfl  it  has  been  quaahed.  By 
Ihi  jNtktt'  Qaafificaltao  Act  t744i  twny  justice  for  a  contty 
ins  laqpdM  10  km  m  «Ma  of  fiaahold,  oopybold,  or  OHIO* 
maiy  temre  tn  fce,  for  life  or  a  gtvm  temi,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£ioo  By  an  act  of  1875  the  occupation  of  a  house  rated  at  £100 
w.Ts  made  a  qualification.  No  such  qualifications  were  ever 
required  for  a  borough  justice,  and  it  was  not  until  1906  that 
county  justices  were  put  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect. 
Tho  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act  1906  did  away  with  all  quatifica- 
by  estate.  It  also  removad  the  necessity  for  residence 
'  I  tbe  county,  permitting  tho  tame  nsideBtial  qualification 
«forbon«|hjuaiiosa,''«itUaaewaail(athccaof.'>  Thasaaw 
act  itiBawcd  tha  diK|ualI£eatloa  of  oolidton  to  be  cooaty  JoiUcn 
And  assimilated  to  the  existing  power  to  remove  other  justices 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  the  power  to  exclude  ex  officio 
justices. 

The  Justices  for  every  petty  sessional  division  of  a  county  or 
for  a  borough  having  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  must 
appoint  a  fit  peiaoB  to  be  their  salaried  clerk.  He  must  be  either 
a  barrisltr of  aol  iM  tbaa  Inwtacii  years'  standing,  or  a  ■gHdlar 
of  the  wapnm  cowt,  or  have  served  for  not  less  than  Hvcn 
yam  aa  a  derk  to  a  inliea  or  stipendiary  nagiotiiita  or  to  a 
metropolitan  police  court.  An  alderman  or  coundTlor  of  a 
borough  must  not  be  appointed  as  clerk,  nor  can  a  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  or  for  rhc  (ouni  y  in  which  the  Iwrouph  is 
situated  be  appointed.  A  hiorough  clerk  is  not  allowed  to 
prOOOCUlc.  The  salary  of  a  justice's  clerk  comes,  in  London, 
OBt  of  the  police  fund;  in  counties  out  of  tbe  county  fund;  in 
county  boroughs  out  of  the  boiwii^  faod^  ai 
mt  of  the  county  hiad. 

The  vast  and  airitttnleoa  doiki  of  the  foslkea 
portion  of  every  important  bead  of  the  criminal  law,  and  extend 
to  a  considerable  number  of  matters  relating  to  the  civil  law. 

In  the  United  States  these  officers  arc  sometimes  appointed  by 
the  executive,  sometimes  elected.  In  some  states,  justices  of  tbe 
peace  have  JuMBetioB  !■  cMI  ceaei  glvn  to  tbon  by  heal 
regulations. 

JUSTICIAR  (med.  lAt.  jmstkiariut  or  jnsliliaHus,  a  Judge),  in 
Bn^iib  hiitaey,  the  title  of  the  chief  raiaistcr  of  the  NoHMtB  and 
c^r  Aagevbi  Uoffc  The  fabtoiy  of  tba  tkle  in  tMi  caaMta- 
tia«  b  aomewhat  obscure.  JtuUcMm  awaat  rfinply  "  Jodgt," 
nd  l*as  originally  applied,  as  StuUw  points  out  (Cmst.  HUl. 
L  jSy,  note),  to  any  officer  of  the  king's  court,  lo  the  chief  justice, 
or  in  a  very  general  way  to  all  and  sundry  who  possessed  courts 
of  their  own  or  were  qualified  to  act  iwUcrs  in  the  shire  couris, 
even  tbe  style  capUaiis  jtutkwiut  being  used  of  judges  of  the 
foyal  court  other  than  tbe  cUef.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Bony  n.  that  the  title  iMnna*  or  tapilalu  jtuticivims,  or 
JuMlktarbtt  Mfitf  ^fifNet  waa  cscihnlvcly  applied  to  tbe  bint's 
chief  minister.  The  office,  however,  existed  before  the  style  of 
its  holder  was  fixed;  and,  whatever  their  contemporary  title  (e.g. 
Cuslos  Angliiie),  later  writers  refer  to  them  .is  jusliciarii,  with 
or  without  the  prefix  iummits  or  cafiilalis  (ibid.  p.  346).  Thus 
Kanulf  1  i:imbard,  the  minister  of  William  II.,  who  was  probably 
tbe  first  lo  exercise  the  powers  of  a  Justiciar,  is  called  juiliciorius 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

Tbe  origin  of  tbe  justiciai«hip  is  thua  (ivaD  by  Stubba  (ibid. 
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p.  176).  The  sheriff  "  was  tbe  king's  representative  in  ail  matters 
judicial,  milit.uy  and  financial  in  the  shire.  From  him,  or  from 
the  courts  of  which  be  was  the  presiding  officer,  appeal  lay  to  the 
king  alone;  but  tbe  king  was  often  absent  from  England  and  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  bis  subjects.  In  hi*  absence  tbe 
adminisuation  was  entrusted  to  a  justiciar,  a  nfaat  or fioitenant 
of  tbe  kiflfldami  aad  tbe  coavaaieaca  beiif  oaea  aacwttaintd  of 
bavlac  a  ailnlwrT  «bo  caaU  ia  tfca  «Ma  Hrplirta  topmaai 
the  king,  as  tbe  sheriff  did  hi  the  dte,  tba  jMtfciir  becane  a 
permanent  functionary." 

The  fart  thru  the  kin^^  were  often  absent  from  England,  and 
that  the  justiciarship  was  held  by  great  nobles  or  churchmen, 
made  this  office  of  an  importance  which  at  times  threatened  lo 
overshadow  that  of  the  Crown.  It  was  this  latter  circumstance 
which  ultimately  led  to  iu  abolition.  Hubert  de  Burgh  (fjs.) 
was  the  last  of  thereat  Jaetidiia;  after  bis  fall  (1x51)  Ibajaa- 
tidaish^  WM  aat  a^bi  coaMiittad  to  a  peat  boMa*  — ^  the 
fbaanJIw  aooa  took  tbe  position  fomeriy  occupied  by  the 
JuatMar  aa  eeoond  to  tbe  king  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  power  and 
influence.  Finally,  under  Edward  1.  and  his  successor,  in  place 
of  ihe  justiciar — who  had  presided  over  all  causes  vice  regis — 
separate  heads  were  established  in  the  three  branches  into  which 
the  CKria  regis  as  a  judicial  body  bad  been  divided:  justices  of 
common  plna.  Juettae  of  the  kint%  beach  aad  banoa  of  the 
exchequer. 

Outside  England  tbe  title  justiciar  was  given  under  Hemy  U. 
to  tba  iMnwhil  of  Moweaady.  In  Scotland  the  Utle  of  josUdar 
wia  bone,  under  the  earlier  kings,  by  two  high  offic^,  oae 

having  his  jurisdiction  to  the  north,  the  other  to  tbe  south  of  tbe 
Forth.  They  were  the  king's  lieutenants  for  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrativc  purposes  and  were  established  in  the  ii\h  century, 
either  by  Alexander  I.  or  by  bis  successor  David  1.  In  the 
iJth  century  a  magisler  justHutrius  also  appears  in  the  Norman 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  title  and  office  being  probably  borrowed 
from  England;  he  presided  over  tbe  royal  court  {ilagna  curia) 
and  was,  anth  bis  aaristaata,  empowered  to  dedde,  AiMr  aMe, 
aO  casta  fceovodl  to  tbe  Cmwb  (aee  Da  Cange,  «.«.  Mngbtir 
JusHHaritu). 

See  VV.  Stubbs,  Consf.  Tliit.  of  Enfland;  Do  Cange,  Chtsarium 

(Niort,  18S5)  J.».  "  Justitianus. 

JUS-nCIARY.  HIGH  COURT  OF.  in  Scotland,  the  supreme 
criminal  court,  con^  ■  n  c  of  five  of  the  lords  of  session  together 
with  tbe  lord  justice-general  and  the  lord  justice-clerk  as  president 
and  vice-president  respectively.  The  constitution  of  the  court 
b  aetlkd  by  the  Act  167a  c.  16.  The  kicds  of  jnstidaiy  hoM 
dicail*  ngHbily  twiee  a  year  aeeorffinr  to  ti«  aacicat  iMactice. 
wUcb,  benem,  bad  been  allowed  to  fall  into  dbuae  vatil  mhred 
in  1748.  For  drcdt  purposes  Scotland  Is  divided  into  northern, 
southern  and  western  districts  (sec  CivrfiT).  Two  judges 
generally  go  on  a  circuit,  and  in  (jla^Row  they  are  by  special 
statute  authorized  to  sit  in  separate  courts  By  the  Crirr.inal 
Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  1SS7  all  the  senators  of  the  college  of 
justice  are  k>rds  commissioners  of  juatfcfany.  The  Ugh  court, 
ritUag  ia  Ediabaiib,  has.  ia  additka  to  its  geaend  jurtk 
iBEiiaa,  aa  aanaeno  jansamioB  nr  omnua  doc  UFiian  taa 
juriMnctioa  of  tbe  drcuit»--tbe  three  Lothians,  and  Orkney  aad 
Sbetland.  The  high  court  also  takes  up  points  of  difficulty 
arising  before  the  special  courts,  L'kc  the  court  f.  r  crown  cases 
reserved  in  England.  The  court  of  jusliciiry  has  authority  lo 
try  all  crimes,  unless  when  its  jiiri.Hiiction  has  been  excluded  by 
special  enactment  of  the  legislature.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  an 
inherent  jurisdiction  to  punish  all  aiminal  acts,  even  if  they 
have  never  befoic  beea  treated  as  cilaiee.  Ita  jadgmraia  aie 
believed  to  be  not  wb}tct  to  any  appeal  or  tevleWi  bat  k  OMy  ba 
doubted  whether  an  appeal  on  a  point  of  law  would  not  lie  to  |]r 
bouse  of  kvds.  Tbe  following  crimes  must  be  prosecuted  in  the 
court  of  justiciary:  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising, 
deforcement  of  messengers,  breach  of  duty  by  magistrates,  and 
all  oflcncci  tor  which  a  atatotoiy  poaiahneat  hfikar  tkis 
imprisonment  is  imposed. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  tbe  showing  by  a  defendant  in  a  soft 
of  sufficient  reaaoa  why  be  dkl  what  be  waa  called  vpoa  to  aacim^ 
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For  cnmple,  b  an  tcdoB  for  cmidt  and  bttt«y^  tedalBBAut 

may  prove  in  justification  that  the  proMCUtor  iliiMlHd  Of  beat 

him  first,  and  that  he  acted  merely  in  self-defence.  Tlw  word 
b  employed  particular!}'  in  actions  for  defamation,  and  has  in 
this  connexion  a  somewhat  special  meaning.  When  a  libel 
consists  of  a  specific  charge  a  plra  cf  juiitificaiion  is  a  pica  (hat  the 
woidB  are  true  in  substance  and  in  fact  (sec  Libel  and  Slandeb). 

JURIH  L  (4SO-S*7)rEasi  Roman  emperor  (518-517),  was  boni 
in  4sa  n  «  peaaaat  in  Aiiat  bat  calktbv  uBdcr  Leo  I.  he  loae  to  be 
commander  of  die  fmperialgiiaidiafAiiaMaihii.  Ontbehttet^ 
death  in  518  Justin  used  fbr  Ui  own  dectkm  to  the  throne 
money  that  he  had  received  for  the  support  of  another  candidate. 
Being  igrtorant  even  of  ihc  ru<!itnrnt<.  of  letters,  Justin  entrusted 
the  administration  of  slate  to  his  wise  and  faithful  quaestor 
Proclus  and  to  his  nephew  Justinian,  (hough  his  own  experience 
dictated  several  improvements  in  mili(ary  affairs.  An  or(hodox 
cfaurdunan  himself,  he  effected  is  519  a  reconciliation  of  the 
£asletn  and  Western  Cfauicfaei,  after  a  ichism  of  thirty-five 
lean  (ne  Hokiosoas).  In  S*'  be  entered  apon  a  desultory  war 
witbFenda,in«UcbbecOi«panladwitblbeAiabs.  In  522  also 
Justin  ceded  to  tbeodorfe,  the  Gotbic  Ung  of  luly,  the  right  of 
naming  the  consuls.  On  the  isl  of  April  527  Justin,  cnfc«blrd 
by  an  incurable  wound,  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  senate  and 
assumed  Justinian  at  his  colleague;  on  the  isl  of  Auru-I  he  died. 
Justin  bestowed  much  care  on  the  repairing  of  public  buildings 
tbnmgbout  his  empire,  and  contributed  large  sums  to  repair  the 
daaa^B  eauaed  bjr  a  dettcuctive  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

•  SceKGIbben,  tkilUim tai M if  0>$ Xmf$t Smpin  (ed.  Bury. 

18<)6),  iv.  706-JO9. 

.  JUSXIli  IL  (d.  $78),  East  Roman  emperor  (565-578),  was  the 
nepbew  and  aiiettmor  of  Justinian  L  He  availed  himself  of  his 
toUnffmnf  f§  wwitT  Tff  Ibff  iplflff.  Mil  w  hiiilwiiil  irf  S^pUai  the 
dece  of  ibe  kte  cmprem  neodon,  to  lecaie  a  peacffnt  dectlbo. 

The  first  few  days  of  his  reign— when  he  paid  his  uncle's  debts, 
adminblcrcd  justice  in  person,  and  proclaimed  universal  religious 
toleration — gave  bright  promise,  but  in  the  face  of  the  lawless 
aristocracy  and  defiant  governors  of  provinces  he  effected  few 
subsequent  reforms.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  (q.v.),  who,  entering 
b  568,  under  Alboln,  in  •  km  years  made  tbcmadvea  masters  of 
nearly  tbe  entire  eoontiy.  Justin'a  attention  was  distracted 
from  Italy  toward!  tbe  N.  and  E.  ftontieia:  After  tcfming  to 
pay  the  Avars  tribute,  he  fought  several  unsuccessful  campaigns 
against  tbcm.  In  572  his  overtures  to  (he  Turks  led  to  a  war 
with  Persia.  After  two  •li5.istrous  campaigns,  in  which  his 
enemies  overran  Syria,  Justin  bought  a  precarious  peace  by  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  tribute.  The  temporary  fits  of  insanity  into 
which  he  fell  warned  him  to  name  a  colleague.  Passing  over  hib 
own  relatives,  be  raised,  on  the  advice  of  Sophia,  the  general 
Tiberius  (g.v.)  to  be  Caeur  in  December  S74 and  witbdiewfof  bis 
remaining  years  into  Rtbcnieat. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Dtclint  and  FalJ  of  Ike  Roman  Empire  (cd.  Bury, 
1896),  v.  2-17  ,  G.  Kinlay.  llhlory  of  Creese  (cd.  1877).  i.  291-297; 
J.  Bury,  The  Later  Roman  Empire  (1889),  iL  67-79.     (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

JDRni  (Jonuiret  Jotmro^,  Roman  biatociaa*  probably 
Hwd  dwbif  tbe  age  of  tbe  Antonbet.  Of  bb  penonal  history 

nothing  is  known.  He  is  the  author  of  Historinr.im  PhiUppi- 
(arum  libri  XLIV.,  a  work  described  by  himself  in  his  preface 
as  a  collection  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  passages 
from  tbe  vduminous  Ilistoriae  pkilsppicae  et  Mius  mundi 
mfintt  tt  Itrrat  rt7iM,written  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  Pompeius 
Trogus  (f.v.).  The  work  of  Tngua  is  lost;  but  the  prohgi  or 
arguments  of  the  text  are  presreved  by  Pliny  and  other  writers. 
Although  tbe  main  theme  of  Tragus  was  the  tire  and  birtoiy  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  Justin  yet  permitted  bfamrif  Mn- 

sidcrablc  freedom  cf  di^^re- >ion,  and  thus  produced  a  cafMlclBVS 
anthology  instead  of  a  regular  epitome  of  the  work.  As  fl  Stands, 
however,  the  hi.-.tory  contains  much  valuable  information.  The 
style,  though  far  from  pcrfer  t,  is  clear  and  occasionally  dcgant. 
The  book  was  much  u»4.d  in  (he  middle  agca,  wben  Vmt  aMbOT 
was  sometimes  confounded  wiib  laatin  Martyr. 


EdjHinceps  (1470) ;  J.  G.  Graevius  (1668) :].  F.  Gronovtus  (1719): 
C. H.Frot»chcr(  1827-1830);  J.  Jeep  (1 859) :  F.Ruhl(i8S6. with  pro- 
logucs):  sc«  also  I.  F.  Fi«:hor,  De  clocutione  Juslim  [libi) ;  F.  KuU, 
Du  Vfrbrrilunr  a(S  J.  im  Maidalter  (1871);  O.  Eichcrt,  WitUrbbik 
eu  J.  (j88i);  Kuhler  ar>d  Ruhl  in  Neue  JakrhUher  fur  Pkilologte. 
xci.,  u.,  cxxxiii.  There  arc  tfanalatioiu  in  tbe  cnicf  European 
Unguacei;  in  English  by  A.Geld)niK  (IS64);  R.  Codrington  (tMsi; 
Brown-Dykes  (1712):  G.  Tuinnil  (1746);  J.  Clarke  (1790); 
J.  S,  Watson  (1853). 

JUSTINIAN  I.  (483-565).  Flavius  Anicius  Justinianus,  sur- 
namcd  the  Great,  tlie  most  famous  of  all  the  emperon  of  tbe 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  was  by  birth  a  barbarian,  native  o|  a 
place  called  Tauresium  bt  tbe  district  of  Dardania,  a  region  ef 
Iltyrkum,' and  waaboia,  most  probnfaty,  on  tbe  iitbof  Hay  4^ 
His  family  baa  bean  vaiio«|y  eenisctared,  ea  tbe  atvenfib  <f 
the  proper  names  which  its  membm  are  stated  to  have  bone, 
to  have  been  Teutonic  or  Slavom'c.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
probable  view.  His  own  name  was  originally  Uprauda.'  Justini- 
anus was  a  Roman  name  which  he  took  from  his  uncle  Justin  L, 
who  adopted  him,  and  to  whom  his  advancement  in  life  was  due. 
Of  hb  early  life  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople while  still  a  young  man,  and  received  there  an  excellent 
education.  Doubtless  be  knew  Latin  before  Cicek;  U  is  ailnsd 
that  be  ahnys  voke  Greek  with  n  baitarian  'neosnt.  When 
Justin  ascen(kd  the  throne  in  518,  Justinian  became  at  once  a 
person  of  the  first  consequence,  guiding,  especially  in  church 
matters,  the  ixilicy  of  his  .iged,  childless  and  ignorant  uncle, 
receiving  htgli  rani:  .-ind  oiriec  at  his  hands,  and  soon  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  hi^  dtitincd  successor.  On  Justin's  death  in  5:7, 
having  been  a  few  months  earlier  associated  with  him  as  co- 
emperor,  Justinian  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the  throM. 
About  s>i  he  had  married  tbe  famous  Ibeodon  (ff^)»  wbo^  aa 
cmprere  rqpiant,  WW  doMlf  BSMdalad  bi  an  bb  actiaim  til  bcr 
death  in  547. 

Justinian's  reign  WIS  ISflcd  wttb  great  events,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  in  p>eacc  and  in  war.  They  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads:  (t)  his  legal  reforms;  (a)  lib  administration  of  the 
empire;  (j)  his  eccMutical ptOcy; and («)  bit «•» tod isHlpi 
policy  generally. 

t.  It  is  as  a  legislator  and  oodificr  of  tbe  law  that  Justinian's 
name  is  most  famOiar  to  tbe  modem  world; -and  it  is  therefore 
this  department  of  his  action  that  requires  to  be  most  fuUy  dcak 
witbbere.  He  ioond  Ibe  kw  of  tbe  EooMn  empfre  bi  a  state  «f 
great  cenfusloB.  It  consbtcd  of  two  raaaies,  wUdi  were  usually 
distinguished  as  old  law  (jki  vdut)  and  new  law  {Jus  fii-Tiiwt). 
The  i'lrst  of  these  conij>ri:,< d:  (i.)  all  such  of  the  statutes  (U(t:) 
pawed  under  the  rejuiblic  and  early  empire  as  had  not  become 
obsolete;  (ii.)  (he  decrees  of  the  senate  {senatus  consnlla)  pasacd 
at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
empire;  (iii.)  the  writings  of  tbe  jurists  of  (he  kter  rrpubUc  and 
of  the  empire,  and  more  partictdarly  of  those  jurists  to  whom  tbe 
rigbt  of  dedatiag  tbe  few  with  antbodtjr  (/«•  mjutimiiQ  had 
been  committed  by  the  emperors.  As  tboe  Jwlsta  bad  fa  iMr 
commcntarie'S  upon  the  Ifces,  sciclu7  cr^nsuUa  and  cdictKlftbt 
magistrates  practically  incorporated  all  that  was  of  impOftaiKC 
in  those  documents,  the  books  of  the  jurists  may  substantially 
be  taken  as  including  (i.)  and  (ii.).  These  writings  were  of  course 
very  numerous,  and  formed  a  vast  mass  of  literature.  Many  of 
them  had  became  exceedingly  scarce— many  bad  been  abogetbcr 
lost.  Some  were  of  doiditfid  antbcntidty.  Tbey  ««resfteaMl|y 
that  no  person  of  moderate  means  could  hope  to  possess  any  iMfS 
number;  even  the  public  libraries  had  nothing  approaching  to  a 
complete  collection.  Moreover,  as  they  proceeded  from  a  large 
number  of  independent  authors,  \^ho  wrote  expressing  their  own 
opinions,  they  luntaKHd  many  discre[)ancies  and  contradictioL,., 
the  dicta  oi  one  writer  being  controverted  by  another,  while  yet 
both  writcn  might  enjoy  the  same  formal  authority.  A  remedy 
had  been  attempted  to  be  a{^lied  to  this  evil  by  a  law  of  tbe 

'  It  U  commonly  identified  with  tbe  modem  KOstendaL,  bat 
Utkob  (the  ancient  Skupi)  has  also  been  suggested.  Stt  Towr. 
Uiltdandi  of  Emropain  TwktJ,  0.  37a 

*  The  name  Uprauda  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  wmdirManb 
which  in  Old  Slavic  mean*  jus,  juUitta.  the  prefix  bcbig  SHBpqr  n 
bnatUag  f  requsot^  attadyd  to  Slavenic  namsa. 
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eoiperoTS Theododus  II.  and  Valentinimn  III  ,  wliich  pave  special 
weight  to  the  writings  of  five  eminent  jurists  (P.ipitiian,  Paulus, 
Ulpiu,  Modcttinus,  Gaius);  but  it  was  very  far  from  removing 
it.  At  regard*  (he  jut  teitu,  therefore,  the  judges  ud  practi- 
tiMMn  Of  JiiitJiiiaa*t  tiae  bad  two  ttrribk  diliciiltiet  to  contend 
tHth-  im.  tke  buHt  «l  the  law,  «Udi  mwle  h  Impotdble  for  any 
one  to  be  sure  that  be  poaseased  anything  like  tbe  whole  of  the 
Mtborities  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  *o  that  be  was  always 
liable  to  find  his  opponent  quoting  against  him  some  authority 
for  which  he  could  not  bo  prcpnrrd  ;  and,  st-cundly,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law ,  t ht-fe  being  a  great  many  important  points  on 
which  diilcnng  opinions  of  equal  legal  validity  might  be  cited, 
ao  that  the  practicing  counsel  could  not  advise,  nor  the  judge 
dcdde,  with  any  conSdence  that  be  was  tight,  or  that  a  superior 
court  wmM  opMid  hb  view. 

The  new  law  (/m  MfWR),  which  GQOibtad  of  the  flvdioiaces  of 
^kt  emperors  promulgated  duriog  the  ndddle  and  later  empires 
(edkUi,  rtscripia,  mandata,  itcrtla,  usually  called  by  the  general 
name  of  constituliones),  was  in  a  condition  not  much  better. 
These  ordinances  or  constitutions  were  extremely  numerous. 
No  complete  collection  of  them  existed,  for  although  two  collec- 
tions {Codex  fre^orianus  and  Codex  hermotmianus)  had  been 
Bude  by  two  jurists  in  the  4th  century,  and  a  brgc  supptc- 
■Kntary  collection  published  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  in 
43*  (Cate  Umiuimnn),  tho*  coHectloM  did  not  Btdndo  all 
theceitfttitloBi;  there  were  othew  wMch  It  was  Btcmwiiy  toeib- 
tain  separately,  but  many  whereof  it  must  have  been  Impowlble 
for  a  private  person  to  procure.  In  this  branch  toe  of  the  law 
there  existed  some,  though  a  less  formidable,  uncertainty;  for 
there  were  constitutions  which  practically,  if  not  formally, 
repealed  or  superseded  others  without  eiprcs^Iy  mentioning 
them,  so  that  •  nan  who  relied  on  one  constitution  might  find 
that  it  bad  bMHtfltd  or  abrogated  by  another  he  had  never  heard 
ofofomrtweemehehadnotputiodiacopatniction.  Itwas 
thewtow  dwily  imr  iwiiy  with  rtgaidtoboth  theelder  tnd  the 
newer  law  to  take  aomettepe  tonlMtliiteooeflr  nam  bodies  or 
masses  ao  much  of  the  law  as  WM  to  be  ngarded  at  binding, 
reducing  it  within  a  reasonable  CompaM-i,  and  purging  away  the 
contradictions  or  inconsistencies  which  it  contained.  The  evil 
had  been  long  felt,  and  rcfornu  apparently  often  proposed,  but 
nothing  (except  by  the  compilation  of  the  Codtx  Ikeodosiunus) 
had  been  done  till  Justinian's  time.  Immediately  after  his 
•coeasion,  in  528,  he  upointed  a  nommisaion  to  deal  with  the 
loiperial  coDstitutkwt  ^MMw),  this  hctaiC  the  caier  port  of 
thftpnbleB.  The  r«iiiinlMioorn,  tm hi  rnimUri  Tram dirartad 
lo  fo  thtoagh  al  the  coniUtwtioBa  of  which  cofte  ciriited,  to 
aelect  such  as  were  of  practical  value,  to  cut  these  down  by 
retrenching  all  unnecessary  matter,  and  gather  them,  arranged 
in  order  of  dale,  into  one  volume,  getting  rid  of  ,iny  contradictions 
by  omitting  one  or  other  of  the  coalli'  'ing  p.^.s.^agc!,.'  These 
atatute  law  commii-^ioners,  as  one  mjy  call  them,  set  to  work 
forthwith,  and  completed  their  task  in  fourteen  months,  dis- 
tributing the  constitutions  which  they  placed  in  the  new  collec- 
tion iMo  ten  books,  in  general  conformity  with  the  otdec  of  the 
PncMli  Edict  aa  settled  by  Salvias  Juliaaw  nd  MMtci  bgr 
Hadrka.  By  thia  mma»  the  hdk  of  the  Matttte  law  «h 
immensely  reduced,  fts  obicailtka  and  hrtenal  diacrepancta  in 
great  measure  removed,  its  provisions  adapted,  by  the  abrogation 
of  what  was  obsolete,  to  the  circumstances  of  Justinian's  own 
time.  This  CpJcz  n^nslilulionum  was  formally  promulgated  and 
•nactcd  as  one  great  consolidating  statute  in  529.  all  imperial 
nrdinanCCS  not  included  in  it  being  repealed  at  one  stroke. 

The  success  of  this  first  experiment  encouraged  the  emperor 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  enterprise  of  simplifying  and 
ditllng  the  older  law  contained  hi  tho  treatises  of  the  jurista. 
Befove  entering  on  this,  however,  ht  wbdy  took  thepsMnaiy 
step  of  settling  the  more  Important  of  the  Icgil  questions  as  to 
which  the  elder  jurists  had  been  divided  in  opinion,  and  which 
liad  therehm  iCBSlned  sources  of  difBcultf,  a  difficulty  aggra- 

>  Sec,  for  an  account  of  the  lastructiona  givea  to  the  coaudaiiaii, 
the  constitution  Hate  «aer.  picflasd  to  the  revised  CWns  hi  the 


vated  by  the  general  decline,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  the 
level  of  forensic  and  judicial  learning.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  constitutions  known  as  the  "  Fifty  Decisions" 
{Quinquafint^itcilltiKs) ,  along  with  which  there  were  published 
other  ordiaaaces  aawndiag  the  hiw  fai  a  variety  ef  points,  in 
which eU and  now InconVHiicBtndeB had  bosninflMad  to  Mibslit* 
Then  In  Deccnbcr  $30  a  new  eommhelon  wis  appofaited,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  eminent  lawyers,  of  whom  the  president,  the 
famous  Tribonian  (who  had  already  served  on  the  previous  com- 
mission), was  an  exalted  olitcial  (quaf^lcr'^,  four  were  profeissors 
of  law,  and  tde  ren-.aiiiinp  flrvcr;  Jirai:  1 1 -inc;  nii'.T>ral  r^^.  The 

instructiotu  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  were  as  follows: — 
they  were  to  procure  and  peruse  all  the  writings  of  all  the  autbor- 
ixed  Jurists  (those  who  had  enjoyed  Omjmt  rw/owdsarfO;  were  to 
extnut  bom  thsN  writtagi  whatavw  was  of  MSt  pemaaent 
and  aalhiiamii  valoe,  wtt  power  tn  dwna  ttw  iiipnaihHia  ol 
the  anthof  wherever  condKMSi  or  deamees  wo^ld  be  thctchjr 

promoted,  or  wherever  such  a  change  was  needed  in  order  tD 
adapt  his  language  to  the  condition  of  the  law  as  it  stood  in 
Jus,tinian's  time;  were  to  avoid  repetitions  and  contradictions  by 
giving  only  one  statement  of  the  law  upon  each  point;  were  to 
insert  irathing  at  variance  with  any  provision  contained  in  the 
Codex  eoHtlUulioHum;  and  were  to  distribute  the  results  of  their 
labours  into  fifty  books,  subdividing  each  book  into  titlai»  and 
IdltowingjtawaMy  thaoidar  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,* 

Ihtw  ^Mctfona  WIN  cuiied  ant  with  a  speed  wUdi  bmpili* 
fag  when  we  remember  not  only  that  the  work  wu  interrupted 
by  the  terrible  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Constantinople  in 
January  and  which  led  to  the  temporary  retirement  from 
office  of  Tribonian,  but  also  that  the  mass  of  literature  which  had 
to  be  read  through  consisted  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  treat- 
ises, comprising  three  millions  of  sentences.  The  commissioners, 
who  had  for  greater  despatch  divided  themselves  into  several  com- 
mittees,  presented  their  selection  of  extracts  to  the  emperue  in 
533,  and  be  publidbsd  It  as  an  Imperial  statute  on  December  idtfa 
of  that  year,  wllh  tiio  wdhtoqr  caoslUatlona  (those  knawn  aa 
Omnem  rripMkat  and  DtHi  nsMi).  It  b  tho  Lathi  vohune 
which  we  now  call  the  Digest  (Digesla)  or  Pandects  (ITMicrat) 
and  which  is  by  far  the  most  precious  monument  of  the  legal 
gcniusof  the  Romans,  and  indeed,  whether  one  regards  the  intrin- . 
sic  merits  of  its  substance  or  the  prodigious  influence  it  has  exerted 
and  still  exerts,  thc^ost  remarkable  law-book  that  the  world  has 
seen.  The  extracts  comprised  in  it  are  91 73  in  number,  taken 
from  thhty-nine  authors,  and  are  of  greatly  varying  length, 
BMBtly  ody  a  few  lines  long.  About  ooe^hiid  (ia  qaaatity) 
come  ItOM  Xflpian,  a  very  coplens  writer;  Panhis  stands  neat.  1^ 
each  extract  there  is  prefixed  the  name  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
treatise  whence  it  is  taken.*  The  worst  thing  about  the  Diftsi 
isits  highly  unscientific  atranpcmcnt.  Thcordcrof  the  Perpetual 
Edict,  which  .ippears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  sort  of  model  for  the 
general  schcTic  of  books  and  titles,  was  doubtless  convenient  to 
the  Roman  law>-crs  from  their  familiarity  with  it,  but  was  in 
itself  rather  accidental  and  historical  than  logical.  The  dis- 
positton  of  the  extracts  inside  eadi  title  was  still  less  rational: 
It  hM  been  shown  by  a  modem  jurist  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  way  hi  whidi  the  committees  of  the  cammiarionem  worked 
through  the  books  they  had  to  peruse.*  In  enacting  the  Dttut 
as  a  law  book,  Justinian  repealed  all  the  other  law  contained 
in  the  treatises  of  the  jurist*  (that  >i«  rffai  which  has  been  already 
mcntionc<i),  and  directed  that  those  treatises  should  never  be 
cited  in  future  even  by  way  of  illustration;  and  he  of  course  at 
the  same  time  abrogated  all  the  older  statutes,  from  the  Twelve 
Tablcsdownwania,whicbbadformedapanof tbejMaOMf.  This 
wssanecemaiyinddeataf  hbidHBeaf  idbnk  ButhatMnt 

'  Sec  the  constitution  Dn  otKtore  (Cod.  I.  17,  i). 

'  In  the  middle  ages  people  used  to  cite  paaaaget  by  the  inhill 
words;  and  the  Cermaos  do  m  still,  giving,  however,  the  number  of 
the  paragraph  ia  the  extract  (if  there  are  more  paragraphs  than  one), 
Md  appending  the  number  of  the  book  and  title.  We  in  Britain 
and  America  usually  cite  by  the  numbers  of  the  book,  the  title  aad 
thie  paragmph,  without  referring  to  the  initial  words. 

♦See  Hliihme,  "  Die  Ordnunj?  di-r  Fr.^Kmcntc  in  den  PandeWteo* 
tilela,"  in  Savigny's  ZtUtcJu.  J.  ttuk,  KuktnnntHitkaJi,  vol.  iv. 
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too  far,  and  indeed  attempted  what  was  imponibte,  when  lie 
forbade  all  commcntariLs  upon  the  Digesi  He  was  obliged  to 
allow  a  Greek  translation  to  be  made  of  it,  but  directed  this 
Irarulalioii  to  be  exactly  literal. 

These  two  great  enterprises  had  substantially  despatched 
Justinian'*  work;  however,  he,  or  rather  Tribooian,  who  teems 
lo  hMft  Ktcd  boUt  U  Us  adviser  and  as  his  chief  esecutive 
ofltoer  ia  sU  ksd  affdiSi  conceived  that  a  third  book  was  needed, 
via.  an  clementtiy  bibiiiI  for  bciiiiiim  which  aboMld  pnaoa 
an  outline  of  the  law  tea  clear  and  iliiipklacn.  TkeKtlHwoilt 
of  Caius,  most  of  which  we  now  possess  under  tlM  iMe  of  Com- 
metttarii  iniiiluiionum,  had  ser\°cd  this  purpose  for  neariy  (our 
centuries;  but  mui  h  of  it  had,  owing  to  changes. in  the  law,  be- 
come inapplicable,  so  that  a  new  manual  seemed  to  be  required. 
Justinian  accordingly  directed  Tribonian,  with  two  coadjutors, 
TbeopiiilttS,  pcofcttor  o(  law  in  the  university  of  Conslanlinople, 
aad  Oorothem,  ptobMOr  in  the  great  law  Kbool  at  Bqrtout,  to 
pnpan  m  deineBtaijr  ttitbook  oo  the  lines  of  dAuu  TUs 
ibey  dU  wUk  the  was  b  imiKM.  and  pnidiicad  tlM  Mcfiil 
little  treatise  which  has  ever  line*  been  the  book  with  which 
students  commonly  begin  their  Studies  of  Roman  taw.  the  Insli- 
tutts  of  Jiniitiidr:.  It  was  published  as  a  statute  with  full  legal 
validity  shortly  bcfgre  the  Digest.  Such  merits  as  it  possesses — 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  clearness  and  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion— belong  less  to  Tribonian  than  to  Gaius,  who  was  closely 
followed  wherever  the  alterations  in  the  law  had  not  made  him 
nhsolrtfii  However,  the  spirit  of  that  great  legal  classic  seems  to 
krnn  a  measttre  dwdt  with  and  inspired  the  inferior  men  who 
were  recastinc  Us  w«i^i  the /mliM«  ia  better  both  in  Latinity 
and  In  substance  than  we  dwuld  have  a^adad  from  the  con- 
dition of  Latin  letters  at  that  epoch,  beUCT  than  the  other  hm 
which  emanate  from  Justinian. 

In  the  four  years  and  a  halt  which  elapsed  between  the  pubh'ca- 
tion  of  the  Codex  and  that  of  the  Digest,  many  important  changes 
bad  been  made  in  the  law,  notably  by  the  publi<.itK)n  uf  the 
"  Fifty  Decbions,"  which  settled  many  questions  that  had  exer- 
died  the  legal  mind  and  given  occasion  to  intricate  statutory 
pieviiioaa.  It  was  therefore  natural  iliat  the  idea  should  present 
iladf  of  itvliiiig  the  CmIm^  so  as  to  introduce  these  changes 
into  it,  for  by  so  doinf;,  not  only  would  it  ba  ffanpBikd,  but  the 
one  volume  would  a^ain  be  made  to  coatdn  the  whola  statute 
law,  whereas  now  it  wa.s  necessary  to  read  along  with  it  the 
ordinances  issued  since  its  publication.  Accordingly  another 
commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian  with  four 
other  coadjutors,  full  power  being  given  them  not  only  to 
incorporate  the  new  constitutions  with  the  Codex  and  make  in 
it  tlie  requisite  changes,  but  also  to  revise  the  C»d4*  gcacrally, 
coUbV  wown  or  filling  in  wherever  they  tbou^  It  aocsisacy 
10  do  aoi  Thia  work  was  couiplrtcd  ia  a  few  aonthii  and  ia 
NovvBdwr  S34  the  revised  (Mix  (Cadn  npaOai  pntttrUmtt) 
was  promulgated  with  the  force  of  fatw,  prefaced  by  a  cod- 
ttitution  {Cordi  nobis)  which  sets  forth  its  liistory,  and  dedans 
it  to  be  alone  authorit.it svc,  the  former  Codex  being  abrogated. 
It  is  this  revised  Citdi  x  whicli  has  come  down  to  the  modern 
World,  all  copies  of  the  earhLt  tiiiliun  having  disappeared. 

The  constitution*  cont/iinetl  in  it  numl)cr  46J2,  the  earliest 
dating  from  H.Klri.in.  the  L.test  Ihiiik  of  dursc  Juitinian's  own. 
A  few  thus  tx:long  to  the  period  10  w'hich  the  greater  part  oi  the 
Dijiut  beioAg*.  •'.«.  the  so^aUed  clataical  period  «  Roman  law  down 
to  the  tim  o(  Aleunder  Sevens  (34a) ;  but  the  great  ntajority  are 
later,  and  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  great  eras  of  imperial 
legislation,  the  eras  of  Diocletian,  of  Const.intine,  of  Theodosiut  II., 
and  of  Juitini.in  himself.  .Mthoiigh  this  Codex  is  said  to  have  the 
•ame  general  (if!,  r  ,\a  that  of  the  Di^t'sl,  \if.  the  order  of  the  Per- 
petual Edict,  there  arc  consider.iljlc  ditltrcnccs  of  arrangement 
between  the  two.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  Its  contents, 
although  of  course  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  the  lawyers 
of  that  timat  aad  all  amch  value  still,  historical  aa  wlH  as  lc(al.  are 
far  leas  Intmsting  and  tdentifically  admirable  oaa  the  cxtracu 
preaerved  in  the  Ditett,  The  difference  ia  even  greater  than  that 
between  the  English  reports  of  case*  decided  unce  the  days  of  Lord 
Holt  and  the  English  acta  of  parliament  for  the  same  two  centuries. 

1  he  emperor's  scheme  was  now  complete.  All  the  Roman  law 
had  been  gathered  into  two  volume*  of  not  exccskive  sixe.  and  a 
•atitfactory  manual  for  beeiniver*  added.  But  lastinian  and  Tribo- 
nian had  grown  so  fond  of  kf  islating  that  they  found  it  hard  to  Icava 


off.   Moreover,  the  very  nmplifioations  tliat  had  heso  so  fsr sCaetad 

brought  into  view  with  more  cleamcw  such  anomalies  or  piece*  of 
injustice  as  still  continued  to  deform  the  law.  Thus  no  sooner  had 
the  work  liet-n  rounded  off  than  fresh  rxeresceiKesbegantO  be  created 
liy  the  pul)liraiion  ut  new  laws.  Between  534  and  565  Justinian 
issued  a  great  number  of  ordinances,  dealing  with  all  aorta  at  sub- 
jects and  teriously  altering  the  law  o«  anay  jmnt*— the  nsajority 
appearing  before  the  death  of  Triboaisn.  which  happened  ia  ^45. 
Thcvr  ordinances  ava  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  new  constitu- 
tions. Navellat  OMSStillMlMiM*  ttdktm  {nkpul  itarifui),  Navelt. 
Although  the  emperor  had  stated  in  publiahine  the  Codex  that  aD 
further  statutes  (if  .uiy)  would  be  omcially  collected,  this  prorai« 
dr>cs  not  hct  in  to  ha\  r  Urn  redeemed.  The  three  collections  of  the 
iWvflt  wliiLti  «e  1K1^■<<.^  are  ainarently  private  collections,  nor  do 
we  even  know  how  many  sueh  constitutions  were  promulgated. 
One  of  (ha  three  contains  ibS  (t<i|ath(r  with  ij  Edicts),  bat  sow 
of  these  are  by  the  emperors  Justia  It.  aad  Ttberiua  II.  Another, 
the  soollcd  £^l0iii«  tf  JsUiam,  contains  125  Novels  in  Latin;  and 
the  third,  the  I.i:6fraitmfRlicar«M  or  guttata  versio,  has  134.  also 
in  Latin.  This  last  was  the  coltertion  first  known  and  chiefly  w^^A 
in  the  West  during  the  middle  .i^c^i-  and  of  its  I34  only  97  have  b»rn 
written  on  by  the  [fossalorei  or  nudu-val  commentators;  tlK-»«  there- 
fore alone  have  been  received  a-,  binding  in  those  countries  whu  h 
recognise  and  obey  the  Roman  law, — according  to  the  maxira 
Om^id  turn  afKOttit  gtossa,  ntc  agmiut  carss.  Aad.  almaaa 
ruitiniaa's  constitutions  comaincd  in  tha  ddoi  wcia  ail  iansd  ia 
Latin,  the  rest  of  the  book  beins  in  that  tongue,  thcae  S'otelt  werv 
nearly  all  published  in  Greek,  Latin  translations  being  of  course 
made  for  the  use  of  the  western  prownces.  They  arc  very  bulky, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  particulariy  the  1  i6(h  ami  1  i^th. 
which  inttoduce  the  most  sweepitM  and  laudable  reforms  into  the 
law  of  intestate  succession,  ere  much  more  interestiitg,  as  supplyinc 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  time,  social,  economical  and  ecdc- 
aiastieal,  than  in  respect  of  any  purely  legal  merits.  They  may  ha 
found  printed  in  any  edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  rtvi/ti. 

Thi'i  Corpus  juris,  which  bears  and  immortalise*  Justinian's  name, 
con-ists  of  the  four  books  described  above:  (l)  The  authoriaed 
collertion  of  imperial  or<)in.Tnces  {Codex  (on^lilutionum');  (j)  the 
authorized  collection  of  extracts  from  the  great  juriNl*  (Dicrsta  or 
PaiuUctat);  (3)  the  elementary  handbook  (/aili/ii(>oiMi) ;  I4)  the 
unauthociaed  caUactioa  of  caaatiftioaa  oafaaaaMaat  ta  tha  Cate 
(Netdtat).  ' 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  reader  wW  percdea 
that  Justinian  did  not,  according  to  a  strict  use  of  terms,  codi^ 
the  Roman  law.  By  a  codification  wa  uadcrataad  the  redadiaB 
of  tha  whole  pre-existing  body  of  law  toa  new  form,  the  re-stating 
it  ia  a  Mflea  of  propositioRS,  idcntifieaDy  ordered,  winch  may  or 
auQT  not  contain  tome  new  substaoce,  but  are  at  any  rate  new  in 
form.  If  he  had,  so  to  speak,  thrown  Into  one  furnace  all  the  law 
contained  in  the  trc.itiscs  of  tlic  jurists  and  in  the  im[-H:nil 
ordinances,  fuied  them  down,  the  gold  of  the  one  and  the  silver 
uf  the  other,  ai;d  run  them  out  into  new  moulds,  this  would  have 
been  codification.  What  he  did  do  was  some  thing  quite  diflcreat. 
It  was  not  codi6cstion  but  consolidation,  not  remoaddtalg  tan 
abridging.  He  made  estracu  from  the  existing  law,  ptfMWiig 
tha  old  woida,aad  aMfdy  cutting  out  repetttiona,  reowviiwcaB* 
tradictiOBa,  icticadibig  anpacfliiltica,  80  aa  ioHBnsaljf  londaoB 
tha  buOt  of  the  wholes  Aad  he  imda  not  ana  act  of  aach  cnrMi 
but  two,  one  for  the  jurist  law,  the  other  for  the  statute  law.  He 
gave  to  posterity  not  one  code  but  two  digests  or  collections  of 
extracts,  which  arc  new  only  to  this  extent  that  they  are  arranged 
in  a  new  order,  having  been  previously  altogether  unconnected 
with  one  ar.other,  and  that  here  and  there  tlicir  words  hav<e  been 
modified  in  order  to  bring  one  extract  into  liannooy  with  mm» 
other.  EaapCiartUaktht«NtUrii«ldhio4iMrioaa>«rilaa 
in  subttaaoa. 

Thiu  regarded,  avea  withoatraaariiias  that  thtlf«Hi^  A«w 

having  bcm  officially  collected,  much  km  incocporated  trith  Um 

Codex,  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  structtire,  Justinian's  wotk  may 
appc.ir  to  entitle  him  and  Tribonian  to  much  less  credit  than  they 
have  usually  received  for  it.  liui  let  it  l>e  observed,  fir.st,  that  to 
reduce  the  hu>;c  and  confused  m,xs,s  of  pre  existing  law  into  the 
compass  of  these  two  coUcciions  was  an  immense  practical  beocfit 
to  the  empire;  secondly,  that,  whereas  the  work  which  he  under- 
took was  accomplished  in  seven  years,  the  iofiaitcfar  more  difl^caJk 
task  of  codificatioa  might  probably  have  bOBD  MK  uofinithed  at 
Tribonian's  death,  or  cvaa  at  Juatiaian^  own^  and  baaa  alMB> 
doned  by  his  aneoeawr;  thirdly,  that  ta  tha  cttrada  preaerved  ia 
the  Digesf  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  legal  lumiitarics 
given  ia  their  own  admiiably  ludd.  philoaophical  and  oandaa 
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1— g— ir.  wkle  Ja  the  ottacts  of  which  the  Ctdex  b  compoeed 
iM  tad  valmbk  loitflciGd  evidence  bearing  on  the  ■dmiiiwtm' 
itonudwcblcraditiMifif  thehter  Pagaa  aad  cedier  Chritfiu 

empire;  fourthly,  that  Justinian's  a^,  that  is  to  tay,  the  intellect 
of  the  men  whose  services  be  commanded,  was  quite  unequal  to 
ao  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  fusing  upon  scientific  principles 
into  one  new  organic  whole  of  the  entire  law  of  the  empire.  With 
sufficient  time  and  labour  the  work  might  no  doubt  have  been 
<k>De;  but  what  we  possess  of  Justinian's  own  legislation,  and 
still  BtOR  what  we  know  of  the  general  condition  of  literary  and 
legal  opedty  Id  hit  tiaw^  aaket  it  cotaiB  that  it  woiild  not  have 
bMB  ndl  dooe,  and  that  the  icndt  mold  have  been  net  ■on 
valtiable  to  the  Romans  of  that  age,  and  much  less  valuable  to 
the  modem  world,  than  are  the  results,  preserved  in  the  DigtU 
and  the  C9d4s,  of  what  he  and  Tribonian  actually  did. 

To  the  merits  of  the  work  as  actually  performed  some  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Di^at  i%  in  point 
of  scientific  anaagcuient,  a  matter  about  which  the  Roman 
lawyers,  pcthapi  CBe  May  say  the  ancients  generally,  cared  very 
Httk.  Then  ait  MOM  niMtitioBB  and  Miaeincoflaisuiicica»  but 
■alaBOietlMn  nay  bMf  bealo«edlBrineooaipiIation«f  anch 
■amplitude  CKCuted  ao  rapidly.  TiflMiiiaa  has  bieen  blamed  for 
the  insertions  the  compilers  made  in  the  sentences  of  the  old 
jurists  (thr  so  called  EmbUmata  Triboniani)  ;  but  it  was  a  part  of 
Justinian's  plan  that  such  insertions  should  be  made,  so  as  to 
adapt  those  sentences  to  the  law  as  settled  in  the  emperor's 
time.  On  Justinian's  own  laws,  contained  in  the  Codex  and  in 
his  Notds,  a  somewhat  less  favourable  judgment  must  be  pro- 
Boaoccd.  They,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  diffuse  and  oltea 
lax  in  cipreaakm,  needlessly  prolix,  and  pompoualy  rfaetoricaL 
The  poyqr  of  many.  peniciiMy  «(  Unw  whidkiM  with  eocleel* 
aitlcel  natters,  may  abo  be  coadenned;  yet  aone  gmtkude  Is 

due  to  the  legi!ilator  who  put  the  law  of  intestate  succession  on 
that  plain  and  rational  footing  whereon  it  has  ever  siucc  con- 
tinued to  stand.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  iUthough 
Justinian  is  so  much  more  familiar  to  us  by  his  legislation  than 
by  anything  else,  this  sphere  of  his  imperial  labour  is  hardly 
itfecicd  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  historiana,  and  tbcaonly 
viibceoiam.  Procopius  complains  that  ha  and  Tkibonieairaie 
almya  rveiliag  old  lawa  and  enacting  atm  «Be%  and  Trwin 
then  ef  vend  notivea  for  doing  ae^ 

The  Corpus  Juris  of  Jutdolan  cootinued  to  be,  with  natutmlly  a 
il*  additions  in  the  ontinances  of  aucccedin  the  chief 

lBW4KiokQf  the  Roman  world  till  thetimeof  the  Maccdooiam  dynasty 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  a  new  system  was  prepared 
■ad  Issued  by  those  •overeigns,  which  we  know  as  the  Bastlica.  It 
is  of  course  written  in  Greek,  and  consiiti  of  parts  of  the  substance 
of  the  Codtx  and  the  Ditttt,  thrown  together  and  often  altered  in 
cxpreMion,  together  some  nutter  from  the  Novell  and  imperial 
ordinances  postrrior  to  Justinian.  In  the  western  provinces,  which 
kad  been  wholly  severed  from  the  empire  Inforc  the  publication 
e(  the  BatUica,  the  law  as  settled  by  ju»tmian  held  its  ground: 
but  copies  «i  the  C«rf*s  Juris  were  extremely  raic,  nor  did  the 
Study  of  it  revive  until  the  end  of  the  nth  centuty. 

Tfk  beat  edition  of  the  Digut  is  that  of  Monaiaca  (Berlin 
tm^W.  and  ef  the  CMce  that  of  Krflrr  (BetUe  tttyt^)- 

t.  In  bis  financial  administration  of  the  empire,  Juitinian  n 
represented  to  us  as  being  at  once  rapacious  and  extravsfant. 
His  unwearied  activity  and  inordinate  vanity  led  him  to  under- 
take a  great  many  costly  public  works,  many  of  them,  such  as 
the  CMCtlon  of  palaces  and  churches,  unremunerative.  The 
maotf  needed  for  tbeae,  for  hia  wais,  and  fee  buying  ofi  the 
bntbeiiana  who  tiueatcned  tbe  frontiers,  had  to  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people.  They  suffered,  not  only 
from  the  regular  taxes,  which  were  seldom  remitted  even  after 
bad  seasons,  but  also  from  mono[K)lics;  nnd  PrcKopius  goes  so  far 
as  to  allege  that  the  emperor  made  a  practice  of  further  recruiting 
his  treasury  by  confiscating  on  slight  or  fictitious  pretexts  the 
property  of  persons  who  bad  displeased  Theodora  or  himself. 
Fbcal  leverities  were  bo  doubt  one  cause  of  the  insurrections 
wtkh  nov  and  then  broke  out,  and  in  tbe  gravest  oi  which, 
(S$a)  thirty  thousand  peiaons  ate  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
capital  It  b  not  always  easy  to  discover,  putting  together  the 
tmatworthy  evidence  of  Justinian's  own  laws  and  the  angry 
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oomplalnta  of  Procophis,  what  «aa  the  aatnte  and  JnKMkaliea 
of  the  chaotca  nada  in  the  cMl  aHwiidetratton  But  thn 
geaenl  conclusion  secna  to  be  that  these  dianges  were  alwajM 

in  the  direction  of  further  centralization,  increasing  the  power  of 
the  chief  ministers  and  their  offices,  bringing  .ill  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  tbe  Crown,  and  in  some  casts  limiting  the 
powers  and  appropriating  the  funds  of  local  municipalities. 
Financial  necessities  compelled  retrenchment,  ao  that  a  certain 
number  of  offices  were  suppressed  altogether,  much  to  the  die* 
gust  of  the  office-holding  class,  which  was  oumenNU  and  wndtftf* 
and  had  alnoctcoBM  to  k»k  on  the  dvilactvioeaaiu  hereditary 
peewnioni  The  noet  nweiielihi  instanee  of  thb  policy  waa 
the  discontinuance  of  the  eonaulship.  This  great  office  had  re- 
mained a  dignity  centnriea  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  power; 
but  it  was  a  very  costly  dignity,  the  holder  being  expected  to 
spend  large  sums  in  public  displays.  As  these  sums  were  provided 
by  the  .itate,  Jusjinian  saved  something  cortsiderable  by  stopping 
the  payment.  Ue  named  no  consul  after  fiasiliiu,  who  was  the 
name-giving  consul  of  541. 

In  n  bunaocnlic  da«ntiin  the  pentcat  nciitel  naaimnig» 
il  to  ehocn  cnpihie  and  haneet  mfalete».  Jwtlnlan^Badectionn 
were  usually  capable,  but  not  ao  often  honest;  probably  it  wne 
hard  to  find  thoroughly  upright  oiScials;  possibly  they  wotild  not 
have  been  most  serviceable  in  carrying  out  the  imperial  will,  and 
c?ipccially  in  replenishing  the  imperial  treasury.  Even  the  great 
Tribonian  labours  under  the  reproach  of  corruption,  while  the 
fact  that  Justinian  maintained  John  of  Cappadocia  in  power  loi^ 
after  his  greed,  his  unscruptitouaneia,  and  the  excesses  of  Ui 
private  life  bad  excited  the  anger  el  the  whole  enptre,  refleeta 
little  credit  on  his  own  princi^ea  ef  gavenunent  and  icnae  ef 
duty  to  hia  antyecta.  The  deportment  of  ndninistiatjon  in 
whidi  he  aeena  to  have  felt  most  penoaal  interest  was  that  of 
public  works.  He  spent  immense  sums  on  buildings  of  all  sorts, 
on  quays  and  harbours,  on  fortification.s,  repairmg  the  walls  of 
cities  and  erecting  castles  in  Thrace  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  on  aqueducts,  on  monasteries,  above  all,  upon 
churches.  Oi  these  wotkb  only  two  remain  perfect,  St  Sophia  in 
CoMtaniinople,  now  a  mosque,  and  one  of  the  architectural 
VOadacanf  the  world,  and  the  church  of  SS  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
aoir  cannonly  called  Little  St  Scfibia,  which  ataoda  about  half 
a  nOe  faon  the  1^  chiHeb,  and  ia  hi  ila  way  a  veiy  ddioate  and> 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  The  church  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
though  built  in  Justinian's  reign,  and  eontaioing  moeaic  pictiuea 
of  him  and  Theodora, doea Set  appear  lohM«<V<KlMqrthfa|glO 

liis  mmd  or  purse. 

3.  Justinian's  ecclesiastiLal  pohcy  was  SO  Complex  and  varying 
that  it  is  impouiblc  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  bare  outlines.  For  many  years  before  tbe 
acccaaieo  of  his  unde  JusUo,  tbe  Eaatectt  wodd  had  bem  vcMd 
by  the  atiuggles  of  the  hlonophyiile  pnity,  who  neopdaed  only 
one  nature  la  Christ,  agaiait  the  view  whkh  then  and  ever  since 
has  maintained  itself  as  orthodox,  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  coexisted  in  Him.  The  latter  doctrine  had  triumphed  at 
the  council  of  ("halteciuu,  and  was  held  by  the  whole  Western 
Church,  but  Egyju,  great  part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
considerable  mickority  even  in  Constantinople  clung  to  Mottophy* 
silism.  The  emperors  Zcno  and  Anostasius  had  been  ttt^ijlf 
suspected  of  it,  and  liw  Roman  bishops  had  refused  to  commw# 
cate  with  the  patriarchs  of  Cooataatinople  since  4S4,  wben  they 
had  condemned  Acacius  for  accepting  the  fdennin  of  cwfiliatiBn 
issued  by  Zeno.  One  of  Justinlan't  fint  public  acta  was  to  put 
an  end  to  this  schism  by  inducing  J'.istin  to  make  the  then  pal  ri- 
arcli  renounce  this  formula  and  declare  liis  lull  adhesivju  to  llie 
cried  of  Chalcedon.  When  he  himself  came  to  the  throne  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  ibc  Monopbysites  to  come  in  by  sum- 
moning some  of  their  leaders  to  a  conference.  This  failing,  he 
ejected  suspected  prelates,  and  occaijonally  persecuted  thcao, 
though  with  far  less  Mverity  than  that  applied  to  the  bfietirt  of 
a  deeper  dye,  each  aaMonuniUMfevaaAiiana.  NetlMigiftaiw 
wards,  hit  attention  having  been  caOed  to  tbe  spread  ef  Origen* 

istic  opinions  in  Syri.!,  he  issued  an  c  11  t  t  indcmning  fourteen 
,  propositions  drawn  from  the  writing  of  the  ^rcat  Aicaaadriani 
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ladcMMdftqFBodtebekddiiatotlttiiraidmcy  of  Mcnaw 
(lAoabe  had  aamed  patriarch  of  CoMUatinople) ,  ifUcb  reoe  wed 
Hm  candemnation  of  the  impugned  doctrine*  and  anathematized 

OirdlB  himself.  Still  later,  he  was  induced  by  the  machinations 
flf  Wllieof  the  prelates  who  luunted  his  court,  and  by  the  influence 
ti  Theodora,  herscK  much  interested  in  tlieulogical  ijuestions, 
aad  more  than  suspected  of  Monophysitism,  to  rai»c  a  m  edlcss, 
aiachievous,  and  protracted  controversy.  The  Monophysitcs 
■nJttlBMi  aOcnd  that  tbcy  could  aoC  accept  tbc  decrees  of  ttw 
ooodl  fl(  CbMwdoa  bocwBO  tbit  covbcO  hid  sot  candemned, 
bat  (aa  they  argued)  virtuaUjr  appravad*  tbne  vritan  taimad 
with  Ncstorian  principles,  Ibaodan  «f  MopiUMtia,  TbeodoKl, 
and  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edcssa.  It  was  represented  10  ihc  emperor, 
who  wai  still  pursued  by  the  desire  to  bring  bacic  the  schismatics, 
that  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  recoocilialioD  if 
a  condemnation  of  these  teachers,  or  rather  of  such  of  their  books 
as  were  complained  of,  could  be  brought  about,  since  then  the 
Chalccdonian  party  would  be  purged  from  any  appearance  of 
sympathy  with  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Not  ttoppiag  to  reflect 
that  IB  the  aatqr  aad  anipkioua  Male  of  mea's  miadi  ha  ma  mn 
to  hae  as  mudi  in  one  dfacctkm  a»  ba  would  gaio  in  the  ether, 
Justir.i::n  entered  into  the  idea,  and  put  forth  an  edict  exposing 
and  denouncing  the  errors  contained  in  the  writings  of  Theodore 
generally,  in  tlie  treatise  of  'I  hcodorcl  agaiiiil  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  a  letter  of  Bishop  Ibas  (a  letter  whose  authenticity  was 
doubted,  but  which  passed  under  his  name)  to  the  Persian  bishop 
llarii.  This  edict  was  circuU^ed  through  the  Christian  world  to 
be  aiAacribed  by  the  bishopa.  The  fOW  Eaatcm  patriarchs,  and 
Ibe  fiaat  ai^jccity  of  the  EaiUn  pnlalia  faacrally,  subaoibed, 
ttooib  fchietaBtlf,  for  it  ma  felt  Ibat  a  daaferMS  precedent 
was  being  set  when  dead  authors  were  anathematized,  and  that 
this  new  movement  could  hardly  fail  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  council  of  Chalccdon.  Amung  the  \Vc^,terti  biihops,  who 
were  less  disposed  both  to  Monophysitism  nnd  to  sulncrvicnce, 
and  especially  by  those  of  Africa,  the  edict  w  as  earnest  ly  resisted. 
When  it  was  found  that  Pope  VigtUus  did  not  forthwith  comply, 
ha  «aa  eommoned  to  Constantinople,  Even  there  he  resisted, 
aot  ao  BMch,  it  would  aaem,  ffOBi  aajr  ioaplea  of  hit  own,  for  he 
waa  net  n  Wgh-Bdaded  man,  aa  becaaae  be  knew  that  he  dared 
net  letwn  to  Italy  if  be  gave  way.  Long  disputes  and  negotis- 
thms  followed,  the  end  of  which  was  that  Justinian  summoned 
a  general  council  of  the  church,  that  which  wc  reckon  the  Fifth, 
which  condemned  the  impugned  writings,  and  analhcniatizcd 
several  other  heretical  authors.  Its  decrees  v,crc  received  in  the 
East  but  long  contested  in  the  Western  Church,  where  a  schism 
■eae  tl»t  lasted  for  seventy  years.  This  is  the  controversy 
kaowButbatof  theTbiceChqttcia  (2WaM#jlato|r^ai#X«i«), 
apptrendy  tnn  the  three  propoiitkea  or  eondcamatioat  con- 
tabled  in  Juatinlan'a  original  edict,  one  rdating  to  Theodore's 
writings  and  person,  the  second  to  the  Incriminated  treatue  of 
Thccxloret  (who'ic  (Krson  was  not  attacked),  the  third  to  the 
letter  (if  genuine)  of  Ibas  (sec  Hefolc,  ConcilUngachuhtf,  ii.';;;). 

At  the  very  end  of  his  long  career  of  theological  discussion, 
Jnsdnian  himself  lapsed  into  heresy,  by  accepting  the  doctrine 
titat  tbeeaitlUy  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  insensible  to 
tba  waakacaiea  of  the  flesh,  a  doctrine  which  had  been  advanced 
bf  JuBaa,  biahop  of  HaBcamamu,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
ilphlbaitodocetlsni.  According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  issued 
aa  edict  enforcing  this  view,  and  requiring  all  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bishops  to  '.utj^cribe  to  it.  Some,  who  not  un- 
naturally held  that  it  was  rank  Monophysitism,  refused  .it  once, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  among  tlieni  Eutychlus  the 
eminent  patriarch  of  Conslantinople.  Others  submitted  or 
temporized ;  but  before  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  matter 
to  bt  canied  thiwi^,  the  enpcter  dkd,  having  tamiihed  if  not 
aticfly  larfBitcd  by  tUt  laat  enor  tbefcpotalioo  woo  by  a  Kfe 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Orthodoxy. 

•  As  no  preceding  sovereign  had  been  to  much  interested  in 

chureh  afT.iirs  sr.  none  seems  to  have  shown  SO  much  activity  as  a 
persrrutor  both  of  papnns  and  of  heretics.  He  renewed  with 
additional  stringency  the  I  iv.s  against  both  ihevr  rl.isses  Tl-.e 
former  embraced  a  large  part  of  tbc  rural  population  in  certain 


aadaded  Ndk  aa  parte  of  iWa  4fl>ar  ead  Mlopa^ 

nesus;  and  we  are  told  Ibat  the  efforts  directed  agalnsT  tLcni 

resulted  in  the  fordble  baptism  of  70,000  persons  in  Asia 
Minor  alone,  r.ig.inism,  however,  lurvivcd;  wc  find  it  in 
Laconia  in  the  end  of  the  oth  century,  and  in  northern  S>  ria  it 
has  lasted  till  our  own  times.  Ihcrc  were  also  a  good  many 
crypto-pagans  among  the  educated  population  of  the  capitaL 
Procopius,  for  instance,  if  he  was  not  actually  a  Pagan,  was 
certainly  very  little  of  a  Christian.  Inquiries  made  in  the  third 
year  of  Jmtinian'a  reifn  drove  nearly  all  of  these  persons  into  aa 
outward  ooafofadtjr,  and  their  offspring  seem  to  have  becaoo 
otYUnary  Cbrfftfans.  At  Athens,  the  philosophers  who  tani^  la 
the  schools  hallowed  by  mcmorirs  of  Plato  still  openly  profrs^-cd 
what  pOiieJ  for  Paganism,  though  it  was  really  a  body  of  moral 
doctrine,  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  in  which  there  was  far 
more  of  Christianity  and  of  the  speculative  metaphysics  of  the 
East  than  of  the  old  Olympian  religion.  Justinian,  partly  froa 
religious  motives,  partly  because  he  discountenanced  all  rivals 
to  the  imperial  university  of  Constantinople,  chacd  tltcse 
AtbeniaB  acbools  (539).  The  pwhsseta  aeufbt  wfagie  at  tbo 
comtof  Cbosroes,kingof  Pwiia.bwtwewanousDHithiWmMWd 
by  the  Ideas  and  practices  of  the  fire-worshippers  that  they  re- 
turned to  the  empire,  Chosrocs  having  magnanimously  obtained 
from  Justinian  a  promise  that  they  should  be  suflexed  to  pass 
the  rest  of  theirdaysunmolcsted.  Heresy  proved  roorcobstinate. 
The  severities  directed  against  the  MontaniMs  of  Phrygia  led  to  a 
furious  war,  in  which  moat  of  the  sectaries  perished,  while  the 
doctrine  WIS  SOt  extinguished.  Harsh  laws  provoked  the 
Samaritaaa  to  a  revolt,  from  whoae  ciacta  Palatine  bad  aet 
recovered  when  conquered  by  the  Anba  in  the  foUowtaig  ccaUnr. 
The  Nestorians  and  the  Eutychian  Monophysites  were  not  thrM- 
tened  with  such  severe  civil  penalties,  although  their  worship 
was  interdicted,  and  their  bishops  were  sometimes  banished; 
but  this  vexatious  treatment  was  quite  enough  to  keep  them  dis- 
aflectcd,and  the  rapidity  of  iheMahommedan  conquests  maybe 
partly  traced  to  that  aUenatioo  of  the  buUt  of  the  Egjrptian  and 
al«rgepartoftbe^*ianpopalathiawblehdateaf>«aJa<faian1t 
perseciuiMa. 

4.  Jottfadaa  wwcaiaiad  ia  thm  great  fbrelga  wm^  t«f»«f 
them  of  Ids  own  Mkiag«  the  thh-d  a  legacy  which  nearly  every 

emperor  had  come  Into  for  three  centuries,  the  secular  strife  «< 
Rome  and  Pcriia.  The  Sassanid  kings  of  Pcrsi.i  ruled  a  dominion 
which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Syria  to  those  of  India,  and 
from  the  straits  of  Oman  to  the  Caucasus.  The  martial  char- 
acter of  their  population  made  them  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  whose  troops  were  at  this  epoch  mainly  '^''r'f^TTL. 
the  settled  and  dvilised  subjecU  of  the  uofinbiagmt, iwla 
averse  Ikon  war.  When  JnstmlaacaaM  to  Oethnae,  bis  troop* 
were  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  on  the  Euphrates  againei 
the  armies  of  Kavadh  I.  (,q.v.).  After  some  campaigns,  in  wfai^ 
the  skill  of  Belisarius  obtained  considerable  successes,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  53?  with  Chosrocs  I,  {qr  ).  This  lasted  till 
S3Q,  when  Chu^n  es  declared  war,  alleging  th.it  Justinian  had^ 
been  secretly  intriguing  against  him  with  the  llephtbaUie  Uuns, 
and  doubtless  moved  by  akrm  and  envy  at  the  vietorict  wtdck 
the  Romans  had  beta  gaining  in  Italy.  Tbc  emperor  was  too 
modi  occupied  bi  Hie  West  to  be  dUe  adequately  to  defend  fail 
eastern  frontier.  Chosroes  advanori  Into  Syria  with  little 
resistance,  and  In  $4°  captured  Antioch,  then  the  greatest  city 
in  Asia,  carr>n'ng  ot7  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  war 
continued  with  varying  fortunes  for  four  years  more  in  this 
quarter;  white  in  the  meantime  an  even  fu  rrcr  sir  jgplc  had  begun 
in  the  mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  Lazi  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Black  Sea  (see  Coi-cms).  When  after 
two-and-twenty  yean  of  fighting  no  subatantial  advantage  bad 
been  gained  by  cither  party,  Cbosroes  agreed  to  $6a  to  •  peace 
which  left  Lazica  to  the  Romans,  but  under  the  dishonourable 
condition  of  their  paytng  30.000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king.  Thus  no  result  of  permanent  importance  flowed 
from  these  Persian  wars,  except  th.tt  they  greatly  weakened  the 
Roni.Tn  Empire,  increased  Justinian's  financi.il  cmbarr.i'.smerits. 
and  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  iritb  suflicient  vigour  his 
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enterpn'scs  in  the  West.  (See  further  Pcisia:  Ancient  History, 
**  The  Saswnid  Dynasty.") 

These  enterprises  had  begun  in  533  with  .in  attack  on  the 
Vaodate,  who  were  then  reigning  in  Afiica.  Bclis-inus,  <_!■■*- 
|Mtthfll  fiom  Constantinople  with  a  large  licet  and  army,  landed 
«ithoM  opposition,  and  destroyed  the  barbarian  power  in  two 
flagBpneata.  Nortii  Afikaiima  tMsyond  tbt  iiniu  of  Gibialtw 
•o  the  S^rrta*  bMune  tfaia  a  Rmhui  pnwince.  altboo^  the 
Moorilh  Uibet  of  the  interior  maintained  a  species  of  indepen- 
dence; tnd  part  of  southern  Spain  was  also  recovered  for  ihc 
empire.  The  ease  with  which  so  important  a  conquest  had  been 
eiTcctcd  encouraged  Justinian  to  attack  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
whose  kingdom,  though  vast  in  extent,  for  it  included  part  of 
south-eastern  Gaul,  Raclia,  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Pannonia,  as 
well  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  had  been  grievously 
fwhiBcd  by  the  death  fim  of  the  great  Tbeodoiic,  and  some 
ycMB  later  of  Mi  grandioB  Attadaric,  ■•  that  the  Cothk  nation 
was  practically  wliboiit  a  bead.  |lHlUaiui  bcgUI  ths'var  in 
Sjs.  taking  as  his  preteft  the  iHwnler  of  Queen  Amahsuntha, 
daughter  oi  Thcoiloric,  who  had  placed  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection. ari<l  nlU-^'ir.;;  thu  the  OstroRothic  lvinp<lom  had  always 
owr.cd  a  -^prri^-^  of  .illi  iji.inrr  (o  the  emperor  at  Constantinople. 
There  was  some  fnundaiion  for  this  claim,  although  of  course  it 
OniM  not  have  Iklii  made  effective  against  Theodoric,  who  was 
■tore  powerful  than  his  supposed  suzerain.  Bcllsarius,  who  had 
been  made  commander  of  the  Italian  expedition,  overran  Sicily, 
ledMced  •outhem  Italy,  and  in  536  occupied  Room.  Hen  he  was 
•ttadMl  fn  the  ibBowing  year  by  Vitiges,  who  had  been  chosen 
•king  by  the  Goths,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  After  a  siege 
of  over  a  year,  the  energy,  skill,  and  courage  of  Bclisarius,  and  the 
sickness  which  was  preying  on  the  Gothic  in.op;,  obliged  N'itiges 
to  retire.  Bclisarius  pursued  his  diminished  army  northward*, 
shut  him  up  in  Ravenna,  and  ultimately  received  the  surrender 
el  that  impregnable  city.  Vitiges  wasscnt  prboner  to  Constanti- 
■0|ik,  where  Justinian  treated  him,  as  he  had  previously  treated 
the  cepUvo  Vandal  king,  with  demencx.  The  imperial  admtnls- 
tfatfon  was  otablbhed  through  Italy,  hat  Its  ttpedty  noR  hegan 
to  exdte  discontent,  and  the  kernel  oif  the  Gothic  nation  had  not 
submitted.  After  two  short  and  unfortunate  reigns,  the  crown 
had  been  bestowed  on  Totil.T  or  naduih,  a  w.irriorof  rlistinguishcd 
abilities,  who  by  dcKrec^  drove  the  ini[ierial  gencrnls.ind  governors 
out  of  Italy.  Belis-nrius  v,  j:,  ^ent  .1  j;:ii:i:,t  him,  but  with  forces 
too  small  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  moved  from  place 
to  |lhce  daring  several  years,  but  saw  dty  after  city  captured 
by  or  open  its  gates  to  Toiila,  till  only  Ravenna,  Otranto  and 
Aaooaa  remained.  Justinian  was  occupied  by  the  ecclesiastical 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  fit 
out  a  proper  army  and  fleet;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  ever  have  roused  himself  to  the  necessary  exertions  but 
for  the  presence  at  Constantinople  of  a  knot  of  Roman  exiles, 
who  kept  urging  him  to  remnquer  Italy,  representing  that  with 
their  help  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  it  would  rot  be  a 
dBMIicult  enterprise.  The  emperor  at  last  compile*!,  ami  in  531 
a  powerful  army  was  despatched  under  Narscs,  an  Armenian 
eanudi  now  advanced  in  life,  bat  reputed  the  most  skilful  gcncrnl 
of  the  M  Bdisarius  wis  the  bottcit  soldier.  He  marched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Veoiee,  and  enooontered  the  army 
of  Totila  at  Taginac  not  far  from  Cesena.  Tottia  was  slain,  and 
the  Gothic  cause  irrctriev.ibly  lost.  The  valiant  remains  of  the 
nation  made  another  stand  under  Tcias  on  the  Lactarian  HiU  in 
Campania;  after  that  they  disappear  from  history.  Italy  was 
recovered  for  the  empire,  but  it  was  an  Italy  terribly  impovt  r i^hr  I 
and  depopulated,  whose  possession  carried  little  strength  with 
Ji.  Joitinian's  policy  both  in  the  VandalicandfolfaeCothic  War 
Stands  condemaed  by  the  result.  The  loouroes  of  the  aute, 
wMch  might  better  haw  been  spent  hi  defending  the  aotthern 
frontier  against  ?btvs  ard  Huns  and  the  eastern  frontier  against 
Persians,  were  consunud  in  the  conquest  of  two  countries  which 
had  suffered  too  much  to  be  of  any  substantial  value,  and  which, 
separated  by  language  as  well  as  by  intervening  seas,  could 
not  be  permanently  retained.  However,  JusTiiii.in  must  h.-\vc 
bcca  almost  pretematunily  wise  to  have  foreseen  this:  his 
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conduct  was  in  the  cfrcnmstances  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  f;  um  .in  ambitious  prince  who  pcrciived  an  opportuniiy 
of  recovering  territories  that  lud  formerly  belonged  to  this 

empire,  and  owcr  whidt  itt  i|^iB  wtsB  ooocchicd  to  bo  Oldy 

suspended. 

Besides  these  three  great  foreign  wars,  Justinian's  reign  was 
tiottbled  by  a  ciimRaat  sacciesrikm  of  border  inroads,  cspecialto 
oa  the  aorthcia  fitmitfcr,  vAerethe  vatliaas  Sfaivoalc  and  HonaiA 

tribes  who  established  along  the  lower  Danube  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  made  frequent  marauding  expedi- 
tions into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  somcumcspcnetratingasfaras 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  one  direction  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  another.  Immense  damage  was  inilictcd  by  these 
marauders  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  too  peaceable  taddhad  thenMves,  and  whom  lha 
emperor  could  not  spam  troops  awoih  la  pratect.  FieUawcN 
laid  waste,  villagn  boiatt  hqe  aunriicn  of  people  canrlod  lata 
captivity;  and  OB  aaaaoCMiOB  tbe  capital  was  itself  in  daa|cr. 

S.  It  only  remdas  to  say  something  regarding  Justinl^^ 
pcrs.<3n:d  ch.iraricr  and  cn^^iji  i'ics,  v.iili  rt'trard  to  which  a  great 
JiVeriity  oi  opiiuoi:  has  e.viitetl  among  l.istorians.  The  civilians, 
looking  ot>  him  as  a  patriarch  of  their  science,  have  as  a  rule 
rjttollcd  his  wisdom  and  virtues;  while  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Church,  from  Cardinal  Baronius  downwards,  have  been 
offended  by  his  arbitrary  cortduct  towards  the  popes,  and  by 
his  last  lapse  into  hereby,  and  hive  therefore  been  dts|)oacd  to 
accept  tbe  stories  which  ascribe  to  him  perfidy,  cruelty,  lapoctty 
andettiavagance.  ThedifRcuhyorarriviivatafalrconclitttoa 
b  increased  by  the  fact  that  Procoptus,  who  is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  events  of  his  reign,  speaks  with  a  very  different  voice 
in  his  secret  memoirs  (the  Anccdola)  from  that  which  he  lus  used 
in  his  publi-Jicd  history,  and  that  some  of  the  accusatiotts  con- 
tained in  the  former  work  are  so  rancorous  and  improbable  that  a 
certain  measure  of  discredit  attaches  to  everything  which  it  coo- 
tains.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Justinian  was  not  a  great 
ruler  in  the  hi|^  sense  of  tbe  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  auui  of 
large  views,  deepimfgbt,  a  capacity  for  fomdogJiBt  iudk  plans 
as  the  circumstances  needed,  and  otfiyiiig  them  out  by  askilftd 
adaptathta  of  means  to  ends.  But  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  wonderful  activity  of  mind,  and  admir.ihtc  industry. 
He  was  interested  in  many  things,  and  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  whatever  he  took  up,  he  contrived  vhcmcs  quickly,  and 
pushed  ihcm  on  with  an  energy  which  usually  made  them  succeed 
when  no  long  time  was  needed,  for,  if  a  project  was  delayed,  there 
was  a  risk  of  his  tiring  of  it  and  dropping  it.  Although  vain  and 
full  of  self-confidence,  he  was  easily  led  by  those  who  knew  hoW 
tofetathlm,andparUculat]ly  by  hiswife.  She  exercised  over 
him  that  btlnenoe  wUch  a  stronger  character  afways  e»rcuoi 
over  a  weaker,  whatever  their  respective  positions;  and  unfortu* 
nately  it  was  seldom  a  good  influence,  for  Theodora  {q.v.)  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  brilliant  gifts  of  intelli- 
gence and  manner,  had  no  print  ipks  and  no  pity.  Justinian  was 
rather  quick  than  strong  or  profound;  his  policy  docs  not  strike 
one  as  the  result  of  de'iberr.te  and  well-considered  views,  but 
dictated  by  the  hopes  and  fancies  of  the  moment.  His  activity 
was  in  so  far  a  misfortune  as  it  led  him  to  altcntpt  too  many  things 
at  once,  and  engage  in  undertakIo|s  so  oosQy  that  oppression 
became  necessary  to  provide  the  funds  for  them.  Even  his 
devotion  to  work,  which  excites  our  admiration,  in  the  centre  of  a 
luxurious  court,  was  to  a  great  extent  uni)rofitabIc,  for  it  was 
mainly  given  to  theological  controversies  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  settle.  SijII,  ji'Ilt  nviking  all  deductions,  it  is 
pl,'.in  that  the  man  who  accomplished  so  much,  and  kept  the 
whole  world  so  occupied,  as  Justinian  did  dttriiv  the  thirty-eight 
ycais  of  his  reign,  must  have  poaaeased  no  conuBOB  abilities.  He 
was  aCbUe  aad  easy  of  approach  to  all  his  subjects,  with  a 
ideasant  address;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been,  Bhe  his  wife, 
either  cruel  or  revengeful.  We  hear  several  times  of  his  sparing 
those  who  had  conspired  against  him.  But  he  w  rot  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  employed,  and  he  was  willing  to  mair.i  ain  in  p<iwer 
detestable  niiniiters  if  only  they  served  him  e!Ti'  it  n'ly  and  l.K-  1 
his  coffers,   tiis  chief  passion,  after  that  for  liis  own  fame  and 
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glory,  iccmi  to  have  been  for  ihcoloRy  and  religion;  \*  was 
in  this  field  lh.it  hi.4  litcrar>'  powers  cxcrleci  themselves  (for  be 
wrote  controversial  treatises  and  hymns),  and  his  taste  also,  for 
•mong  his  numerous  buildings  ihc  churches  are  those  on  which  be 
Ipcnt  most  tbougbt  and  money.  Considering  that  his  legal  reforms 
are  thoie  by  which  his  name  is  mainly  known  to  posterity,  it  is 
cwiow  that  we  ■hould  h*vc  hanlly  iniommton  t  to  to  legal 
knowlwlge.  or  tbe  ahaic  tvUch  ae  took  fii  those  refofiu.  In 
person  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  well-shaped, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  an  extraordinary 
power  of  doing  without  focni  and  sleep.  He  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  reading  or  writing,  and  would  sometimes  go  for  a  day 
with  no  ffKul  hut  a  fi  w  preen  herbs.  Two  mosaic  figures  of  him 
ditt  at  Ravenna,  one  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  S.  Vitalc,  the 
Other  in  the  church  of  S.  ApolUoare  in  Urfoc;  but  of  course  one 
CHiaot  be  MK  Iww  iar  in  Mdi  •  BBAterial  the  poitnit  falHy  tapre- 
«tM»  the  OfigbuL  He  had  B»  childica  by  Us  flMiilaie  with 
Thcodofa,  and  did  not  marry  after  her  decease.  On  hn  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  November  $6$,  the  crown  passed 
to  his  nephew  Justin  II. 

Ai'TtioRiTtKs. — For  the  life  of  Justinian  the  chief  .iinhnritics  are 
Prompiu*  (I I nlor iae ,  De  aedtfictti,  Anecdota)  and  (from  ^52  a  d.) 
the  History  of  A|(aLhias;  the  Chronicle  of  Johannes  MaUlas  is  alto 
of  value.  OccasKMal  referenoe  must  be  made  to  the  writiogy  of 
Tordanes  and  Maiccllinus,  and  even  to  the  late  compOatlona  of 
Crdrrnus  and  Zooaras.  The  Vila  Juttiniani  of  Ludewig  or  Ltidwig 
(Mallr.  1731).  a  woric  of  patient  research,  is  frM]uently  lefeirwl  to 
by  Gibbon  in  hi«  important  chapters  relating  to  thereignof  Justinian. 
in  the  PccJtne  anJ  /■'j/i  (see  Bury-'s  edition,  iqoo).  There  isa  Vie  lU 
Juilinitn  by  Isamlu  rt  (j  voh  ,  F'jri<.,  Sec  also  Mutton's 

Ckar<k  ejtke  Stxlh  Century  (iH-;;! ,  J  H  !i  .ir  \  V  t.dttr  Komcn  Empirt 
(184*9):  Hodgkin's  iuly  and  her  JnviuUrs  (ib)io),  (J.  Ba.) 

JOfimiiUI  n«  RmKOTMETOS  (664^11).  East  Roman  emperor 

6&s~^5  and  704-711,  succeeded  his  father  Constantine  IV'., 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  reign  was  unh.ippy  lK)th  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  a  successful  invasion  lie  nn  U-  a  truce  with  the 
Arabs,  which  admitted  them  to  the  joint  po^scsMon  of  Armenia, 
Iberia  and  Cyprus,  while  by  remuvinfi  1  j.ooo  Christian  Maroniles 
from  their  native  Lebanon,  he  gave  the  Arabs  a  command  over 
Asia  Minor  of  which  they  took  advantage  in  69a  by  conquering  all 
Armenia.  In  6S8  Jusiiniaa  dccitivdjr  defeated  the  Biilgarianii 
MeanwUle  the  bitter  <Csaenaloiis  cwned  in  the  Church  by  tflk 
emperor,  his  bloody  persecution  of  the  Mantchaeans,  and  the 
rap.iciiy  with  which,  through  his  creatures  Staphanus  and 
Thcoilalus,  he  extorted  the  n cms  of  Rrjlifying  his  sumptu< '.li 
tastes  and  his  mania  for  ircctiiji;  toslly  buildings,  drove  his 
subjects  into  rilKllion.  In  605  they  rose  under  Lcontius, 
and,  after  cutting  ofl  the  emperor's  nose  (whence  his  surname), 
banibhrrl  him  to  Chcrson  in  the  Crimea.  Lcontius,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  in  turn  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
by  Tiberius  Absimarus,  who  next  assumed  the  purple.  Jus- 
tiniaa  meanwhile  had  cxaped  fiom  Chernm  ami  married  Theo- 
dora, sitter  of  Btttirat,  Ithan  of  the  Khazaia.  Compelled, 
however,  by  the  intrigues  of  Tiberius,  to  quit  his  new  home,  he 
fled  to  Terbclis,  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  With  an  army  of  1 5.000 
horsemen  Justini.in  SLuldciily  (MiuiKcd  tj;H)n  C"on>tantinopIc, 
slew  his  rivjlb  I.tonliui.  and  Tiinriii';,  wiih  ilu)U'..inds  of  their 
partisans,  and  once  more  asw  nJrd  the  thrune  in  704.  His 
second  reign  was  marked  by  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Tcr- 
belis,  by  Arab  victories  in  Asia  Minor,  by  devastating  expedi- 
tions sent  against  his  own  cities  of  Ravcnaa  and  Cheiaon, 
where  he  inflicted  horrible  punishmeM  lipoa  the  dkaSected 
nobles  ami  lefufces,  aod  by  the  same  Cfocl  rapacity  towards 
his  sublects.  CoospfTades  again  brolce  out:  Bardanes,  sur- 
lumcd  PUI^Ipicus,  assumed  the  purple,  and  Justinian,  the 
last  of  the  bouse  of  IItrai.lius,  w.ts  as,i.iaNiaatcd  in  Asia  Minor, 
December  711. 

See  E.  Cibt>on,  Dulim  oad  FaO  el  Ih*  Jtrawa  Emtin  (ed.  Bury. 
iR9«).  V.  i79-i»3;  J.  B.  Buay.  Th lolir  Jt«nM  A«#4w  (1889).  fl. 

jmn  lUBmi.  one  or  the  eaiVcst  and  ablest  Chilitlan 

■polofistSi  was  bom  about  100  at  Flavia  N'capoiis  (anc.  Sichem), 
■ow  Nablia^  io  Falcslinlan  Syria  (Samaria).   His  parcnu. 


according  to  his  own  account,  were  Pagans  {Dinl.  e.  Trypk.  «S). 
He  di  ^rribri  the  course  of  his  religicms  development  in  the 
introduction  to  the  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  in  which 
he  relates  how  chance  intercourse  with  an  aged  stranger  broucfat 
him  to  know  the  truth.  Though  this  narrarive  is  a  miAiare  «l 
truth  and  fiction,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  ibai  a  tbow^ 
study  of  the  philosnphy  of  Pajpataiics  and  rjrUMfarcaaab 
Stoics  ami  FhMoalsts,  braoiht  how  to  Jaathi  tho  taniaim 
that  true  knowledge  was  not  to  be  fooad  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  came  to  look  upon  tbe  Old  Testament  prophets  as 
.ipprovcd  by  their  aniiquiiy,  sanctity,  mystery  and  pr<>phrcit-s 
to  be  interpreters  of  the  truth.  Io  this,  as  he  tells  us  in  another 
place  {Apol.  ii.  ij),  must  be  addtd  the  deep  imprcision  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  tbe  life  and  death  of  Christ.  His  cooversioa 
apparently  took  place  at  Ephcsus;  there,  at  any  late,  he  places 
his  decisive  inlcrvfew  irith  the  old  man,  and  thitt  be  hod 
those  discustioos  with  J/nm  nd  eonverts  to  Jadabii^  tlw 
sulu  of  whkh  he  in  later  ycMS  set  down  in  his  tHtltgm.  After 
his  eonwenlon  he  ret^aed  his  philosopher^  doak  (Euseb., 
// ist.  Eccl.  iv.  II.  8),  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  wandering  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  philosophy,  and  went  about  from  place  to 
place  discussing  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
educated  Pagans,  as  he  himself  had  been  brought,  through 
pbiloaopby  to  Clirist.  In  Rome  he  made  a  fairly  loi\g  slay, 
giving  lectures  in  a  class-room  of  his  own,  though  itot  without 
opposition  from  his  fcUow-teacbcra.  Among  his  opporteota 
was  the  Cyoic  CicsoeMfais  (d#«(.  it.  u).  Euaebius  (Iful.  £kdL 
iv.  lA.  y-S)  CMKhida  aonewfaat  hisiDy,  from  the  ttstCBMat 
of  Justin  and  his  disdple  Tatiaa  (Oral,  ad  Crate,  19),  that  the. 
accusation  of  Justin  before  the  atithorities,  which  led  to  his 
death,  was  due  to  Crcscentius.  But  wc  know,  from  tbe  un- 
doubtedly  genuine  Ada  SS  JtuUni  tt  tocicnm,  that  Juttia 

sutTcrcd  tiic  death  of  A  moityr  wdcT  the  pvrfsct  KnatkM 

between  i6j  and  167. 

To  ionn  an  opinion  of  Justin  as  a  Christian  aad  tbfi>l'^i'. 
we  must  turn  to  his  Apdtgy  and  to  tlM  Diakgm  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  for  the  authenticity  of  all  other  onaM  worka  attri- 
buted to  laba  ia  divotcd  with  good  neaaon.  The  Apihgy  k 
is  more  coctoct  to  qmik  of  one  i4  ^o/«cy  tliaa  of  two,  for  the  aecood 
is  only  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and  dependent  upon  ii—wos 
written  in  Rome  about  150.  In  the  first  part  Justin  defends  his 
fellow-believers  aRainsl  the  charge  of  alh<i>ra  and  hostility  to 
the  state.  He  then  draws  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  his  religion  from  the  effects  of  the  new  faith,  and  especiaDy 
from  the  excellence  ^f  iu  moral  teaching,  and  concludes  with  m 
comparison  of  Chiistiaa  ami  Pscan  doctrines,  in  which  thi 
latter  m  aot  do«m  with  oaWa  ceaidenee  aa  the  worii  of  deoMM. 
As  the  mate  support  of  hit  pioof  of  the  tntth  of  Chiteiaiily 
appears  his  detailed  demonstration  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
old  dis|>ensation,  which  are  older  than  the  Pagan  poets  and  pUb- 
sophers,  have  found  [lu  ir  fulfilmtiu  in  Christianity.  A  third  part 
shows,  from  the  praclacs  of  their  rehj^ious  vror&hip,  that  tbe 
Christians  had  in  truth  dedicated  themselves  to  V,o<l.  The 
whole  doses  with  an  appeal  to  the  princes,  with  a  reference 
to  the  edict  iasoad  by  Hadrian  in  favour  of  tbe  Christiana.  Ia 
the  so-called  Stctttd  AfotMf,  Justin  taitcs  ■*^t'««  from  tht 
uial  of  a  Christian  reccatlyhcid  in  Rome  toaifsothat  thelna^ 
ccnce  of  the  ChtiuioBa  was  ptowed  by  the  vny  persecutions. 

Eves  as  a  Chiiuiaa  Justin  always  rcmafaied  a  philosopher.  By 
his  coaidout  recognition  of  the  Greek  philosophy  .-is  a  pre- 
paration for  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  apptars 
OS  the  first  and  most  distinguished  in  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Christian  with  non-Christian 
culture.  Christianity  consists  for  him  in  the  doctrines,  guaran- 
teed by  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  tbe  person  of  Chxistt 
of  God,  righteousness  and  immortality,  truths  which  have  bcM 
to  a  certain  extent  iorcshadowed  in  the  nooothciaik  — *i|r*iw 
phOoaopUea.  In  this  pnioem  tbe  coovicttoB  of  the  teeon* 
dliation  of  the  tinner  with  Cod,  of  the  salvati<Mi  of  the  wodd 
and  the  individual  through  Christ,  fell  into  tbe  background 
before  the  viiirlitation  of  supernatural  truths  intellectually 
conceived.    Ibus  Justin  may  give  the  iraprcasion  of  bavinf 
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ntfoailiMd  Christkoltr.  and  of  not  Iwrftie  iNwi  11  its  full 
value  m  •  lelicioo  af  ailvation.  It  ntiit  oot,  homm,  be 
feiVOttea  that  Juatin  ia  lici*  speaking  as  the  apologist  of  CkrfMi- 
anity  to  an  educated  Pagan  public,  on  whose  philosophica]  view 
of  life  he  had  to  base  his  arguments,  and  from  whom  he  could  not 
expect  an  intimate  comprehension  of  the  religious  position  of 
christians.  That  he  himscli  had  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
it  he  showed  in  the  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  Here,  where 
Im  bad  to  deal  with  the  Judaisat  that  believed  in  a  Messiah,  he 
Vaa bt  better  able  to  do  jitke  to  Christianity  as  a  revelation; 
and  so  we  fiwl  that  tbe  aifoncMa  of  (bia  amk  «i«  mncb  BMie 
oofflpletely  h  bamonqr  wuh  pcinliiw  Cbffatiui  dwology  tban 
those  of  the  A  fohgy.  He  also  displays  in  this  work  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  a  skilful  poicmkai 
method  whkh  «as  inpaMd  br  aow  of  the  later  aati-Jewiib 

writers. 

Justin  is  a  most  valuable  authoritj  for  tbe  life  of  the  Christian 
Cbuscb  ia  the  Middle  of  the  and  cettaqr*.  While  we  have  alae- 
trtaweae  ceeaectedaeceant  ef  thb,  J^iron'a  Apdfgf  ceniiafm  a 
inr  peiagrapha  (6i  seq.),  which  give  a  vivid  dcacriptioB  of  the 
pubUc  worship  of  the  Church  and  iu  method  of  cekbrating 
the  s.icramrnts  (Raptism  and  the  Eucharist).  And  from  this 
it  is  clear  that  though,  as  a  theologian,  Justin  wished  to  go  his 
o'.vn  way,  as  a  believing  Christian  he  was  reaily  to  make  his 
standpoint  that  of  the  Church  and  its  baptismal  confession  of 
faith.  )Iis  works  are  also  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  the 
New  Testamaat  writia^  He  knows  of  no  canon  of  the  New 
THtBBMati  iA  DO  iied  and  inclusive  collection  of  the  apostolic 
mitfalfa.  Hb  sources  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the 
'lleBOtftof  the  Apostles,"  by  which  are  probably  to  be  mder- 
stood  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (without  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John),  which,  according  to  his  account,  were  read  along 
with  the  prophetic  writings  at  the  public  services.  From 
his  writings  we  derive  the  impression  of  an  ami.ablc  personality, 
who  is  honestly  at  pains  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  his 
appeoeata.  Aa  a  thcoUnian,  he  is  of  wide  sympathies;  as  a 
VHMr,  he  ii  eftea  diffaae  aad  somewhat  duN.  There  are 
ael  flsaajr  tncae  ef  aay  paitlaiUr  lateniy  influeaee  of  his 
viilinga  apoo  the  Cbihtiaa  Chaidi,  aad  tfa«  aaed  aot  earpriae 
OS.  The  Church  as  a  whole  took  but  little  interest  ia  apolo- 
getics and  polemics,  nay,  had  at  times  even  an  Instinctive 
feeling  that  in  these  controversies  that  which  she  held  holy 
might  easily  sufler  loss.  Thus  Justin's  writings  were  not  much 
read,  and  at  the  present  time  both  the  Apology  and  the  Dial«gut 
are  preserved  in  but  a  single  MS.  (cod.  Paris,  450,  a.d.  1364). 

BlBLioc.RA?nY.— The  edition*  of  Robert  £ticnne  (Stephanu*) 

il55i);  H.  Sylburg  (1593):  F-  Morel  (1615):  Prudtntiun  .\Iaranuis 
1742)  arc  siipcricdtd  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  JuiUni  pkUotobhi  tl  marlyns 
cpera  quae  fcrunlur  omnux  (3rd  ed.  5  vols.,  Jena,  iSjfr-lMl).  This 
edition  contains  be«dcs  tbe  Apolofiis  (vol.  i.)  and  the  £)m{mm 
(wL  ii.)jha  foUowiai  writings :  SpetcH  to  the  Gr**lu  (Orciio) ;  Addrus 
It  am  Grttks  (CWSrMiv):  On  tht  Monarchy  ot  Uoi;  Epistle  U> 
Diogtulut;  FrafmnOS  on  Ike  Rtiurrtction  and  other  Frarmrnlt; 
Bxpotilion  of  tht  Trut  Faith:  EpitlU  to  Zen.it  an  J  Screnus;  Refutation 
of  certain  Doelnnes  of  Aristotle;  Questions  iind  Anr.t^ers  to  lite  Orthodox; 
Queiltonsof  Christians  to  Pagans;  QueiUom  </  P^^  ik^  Cnmt'iins. 
Nofte  of  theae  writings,  not  even  the  CVAortaiu),  which  former  critics 
ascribed  to  Justin,  can  be  attributed  to  him.  The  aathaaticity  of 
the  Dialotue  has  occasionally  been  disputed,  but  wiHMUC  itason. 
For  a  handy  edition  of  the  Apolory  see  C.  Kfflger;  0m  Apelogun 
JuUm  its  Martyrers  (jrd  ed.  TObinien.  1904).  There  b  a  good 
Cjerman  translation  with  a  comprebcniivs  coounentary  by  H.  Veil 
(1891).  For  EftKlish  translatioM  coatult  the  "Oxf  ord  Lil>rar>'  "f 
the  Fathers"  and  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Library."  Full  inforn.ation 
about  Justin's  history  and  virws  m.iy  1x5  had  from  the  full.iwing 
monographs:  C.  Semisch,  Justin  der  Mortyrer  (a  vols..  1840-184*); 
J.  DooaldMNi.  A  Crilieal  History  of  Christian  Litenture  viiDmmme, 
vol.  a  (1M6):  C.  E.  Freppci.  St  Justin  (^  ed.,  1886):  Mofits  von 
EngeUwntt.  Au  CkrUkHtmm  Juttiiu  iu  MMyrtrs  (1878):  T.  M. 
Wcbofer.  Apehtie  JtuHtu  in  Pkitmoptien  nnd  Udrtyreri  in 
liUerarhistoriseher  Betiekunt  turn  rrsten  Male  ur-t^rrurhl  (1897); 
Alfred  Leonhard  Feder,  fustint  des  .^fu'lyrrrt  l.drr  tpn  Jesus 
Chrislut  (1906).  On  the  critical  questions  rai'*'!  1  y  the  spuriocn 
writing*  rrin^tilt  W.  CjjuI.  Die  Ahfassuntsv^hjllnt-ie  drr  f>^rud'>- 
Jnstini'ehen  Cckortatio  od  Graecos  (lJ>OJ):  Adolf  Harnack.  Otodor 

V  r:  r  I '  w !.  Vier  psnitriturimidm  Siknikm  all  £itfehwi  Oiwfaw 

uatkieuntien  (19OI).    ^_  (p.  K.J 


JUTB.  a  vegeUUe  fibre  now  awiwh^  aHJlliilhl  the'wia> 
factariag  acak  iafeiior  only  ta  eoMea  ead  flak.  Tbe  tam  fnu 
appeaieto  have  beea  tet  OKd  hi  t74<.  «baa  ihe'eaptahi  of  the 

"  Wake  "  noted  in  his  log  that  he  had  sent  on  shore  "  60  bales 
of  gunney  with  all  the  jute  rope  "  (Netu  Eng.  Diet.  s.v.).  In  170S 
W.  Roxburgh  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
b.iJc  of  the  fibre  which  he  described  as  "  the  jute  of  the  natives."" 
Importations  of  the  substance  had  been  made  at  earlier  times 
under  the  name  of  fH,  an  East  Indian  native  term  by  which 
the  fibre  contfamed  to  be  spoken  of  in  England  till  the  early  yeatt 
af  the  t9UieeBtvi]rt  whan  it  was  supplaated  by  the  mmt  It  now 
bens.  This  aiodem  name  appears  to  be  derived  tnmjktt  ar 
jkout  {StLtak.jkat),  the  vernacular  name  by  which  the  iMbetMee 
is  known  in  tbe  Cuttack  district,  where  the  East  ladlaOeafMqr 
ha<i  — fMip^a^       y^w^H^n^ftlt1li^dtlltt^'fL  ' 


Fic.  I.— Opwka  of  Jnte  Flurti. .  ^  CaclsnM  capsuloHit 

The  fibre  is  obtained  from  two  species  of  Corcharus  (.n.it  ord. 
Tiliaccae),  C.  capsularis  and  C.  olilcrius,  the  products  of  both 
being  so  essentially  alike  that  neither  in  commerce  nor  agricul- 
ture is  any  distinction  made  between  them.  These  and  vaxioua 
other  species  of  C«vhon»are  aativcs  of  Bengal,  where  thgr  ha«a 
been  cultivated  from  veiy  lenetc  timce  for  ecaoemic  pvqMaea* 
although  there  ii  teaaoB  to  bdleve  that  the  cultivation  du)  not 
originate  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  two  species 
cultivated  for  jute  fibre  are  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  each 
other,  except  in  their  fructification  and  the  relatively  greater 
size  attained  by  C.  capsularis.  Thry  arc  .innual  plants  from 
5  to  10  ft.  high,  with  a  cv  lindrical  stalk  as  thick  aa  a  BUa'a 
finger,  and  hardly  branching  except  near  the  topu  He  Ugjbt^ 
green  Icavea  are  bam  4  ta  s  in.  long  by  i)  in.  broad  above  thai 
baae,  and  U^MvaimrdiBtaa  fine  poiat:  the  cdica  aitaasated; 
the  twalawer  teeth  aiadiawaaat  fata  bihiMaiapaiBti.  Tha 
small  whitish-yellow  flowers  aie  praduttd  ia  chMtei*  of  twa  ar; 

thrcc  opfxKite  the  leaves.  '  '  ' 

The  capsules  or  seed-pods  in  the  case'of  C.  c~ipiul:rh  are 
globubr,  rough  and  wrinkled,  while  in  C.  olilci-.n  they  arc 
slender,  quiU-Uke  cylinders  (about  2  in.  long),  a  ve  ry  marked 
distinction,  as  may  be  noted  from  fig.  1,  in  which  a  and  b  show 
the  capaulea  of  C.  capsularis  and  C.  olUorins  respectively.' 
Fig.  a  represents  a  Ihiweiing  top  of  C.  aUferfaf. 
Bech  spfiaca  are  colUvated  hi  Indta,  aot  aa|)r  ao  Mceaal 
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•f  tbdr  fibre,  but  abo  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves,  whicb  an  Uiere 
ttteuivcly  OMd  m  a  pot-lierb.  The  uae  «f  C.  olUori$u  far  the 
latter  puqioM  dates  bom  weryaadait  tinea,  it  if  may  be  Identi- 
fied, as  some  suppose,  with  the  mallon  {vh)  mentioned  in 
Job  XXX,  4;  hence  the  name  Jew's  mallow.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  used  this  plant  as  a  pot-herb;  and  l  y  m.iny  other 
nations  aronod  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  this  use  of  it 
was,  anJ  is  still,  common.  ThrouKhoul  Bengal  llic  name 
by  whkh  the  plants  when  used  as  edible  vegetables  arc  recog- 
iSaed  ll  Moiiii;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are  spoken  of 
•tfibfc>fiiodiiccnitiefeaeraUyuiidertheiumc/dl.  Theculti- 
vatiM  M  C  tapndoHs  h  mott  prevaleat  la  oeotial  and  eastern 
Bengal,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calentta,  where,  however, 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  limited,  C.  dUtettu  is  principally 
grown.  The  fibre  known  as  China  jute  or  Tien-tsin  jute  is  the 
product  of  another  plant,  Abulilon  AvUennae,  a  member  of  the 
Mallow  family. 

Cultivation  and  Cropping. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
the  jute  plant  in  America,  Egypt,  Africa. and  other  places,  but 
up  to  the  present  the  fibre  has  proved  much  iaferior  to  that 
Stained  from  plaots  grown  in  India.  Here  th«  cdtivaiion 
of  Ite  plant  atenda  fram  the  Hngli  tbRNi^  mttfln  and 
northern  Bengal.  The  wcmnAtl  ctilllvaiidn  of  the  plant 

dcm.inds  ,i  hot,  moist  climate,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain.  Too 
muih  rain  ai  the  beginning  of  the  SLason  is  detrimental  to  the 
growth,  while  a  very  dry  season  is  disa^t ruus.  The  climate  of 
eastern  and  northern  Bengal  a|)|>cars  to  be  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

The  quality  of  the  fibre  and  the  produce  per  acre  depend  in  a 
measure  on  the  preparation  of  the  aoU.  The  ground  should  be 
ploagfaed  aboot  four  time*  and  all  weed!  nmoved.  Theaeedia 
then  town  hraadent  aa  in  the  case  of  -flax.  It  b  only  within 
quite  recent  years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
•election  of  the  seed.  The  following  extract  from  CapiUd 
(|m<  >7*  1907)  ladkatta  tlm  anr  inlcNtt  taken  is  ft. 


"  Jufc  ■.cod  rx[irriincnts  arc  l>i  inj;  OOMlMMd  and  the  rcpcSrt  for 
1906  hai  Incn  issued  The  olijcti  of  these enpciiments  is,  01  courM?, 
to  olitam  a  lioltcr  cUss  of  julp  ici-d  by  groidlg  plants,  ciptrially 
for  no  other  purpoMr  than  to  obtain  tncir  IMd.  The  agricullural 
department  has  about  yn  maunds  (a&OOO  m)  of  adecled  aied  for 
distribution  1  his  year.  The  telling  pnoe  Is  tO  be  Jti:  lo  per  maood. 
The  asncultural  department  of  the  ^vemment  of  Bengal  are  now 
fully  alivv  to  the  impa4tance  of  fostenns  the  jute  induttr^' by  showing 
conclusively  that  attention  to  scientific  aRriruIlurc  will  m,Ykc  two 
maunds  of  jute-  grow  where  only  ene  triaun<l  grew  before.  Let  them 
goon  (as  they  will)  till  all  the  ryota  are  tboroughly  indoctrinated 


The  time  of  sowing  extends  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  while  the  reaping,  which  dqieads  iqpoa  the  time 
of  towing  and  upon  the  matber,  is  performed  from  the  end  ol 
Jane  to  the  mhldle  of  October.  The  aop  b  mid  to  bo  Mi4)r 


for  gathering  when  the  flowers  appear;  if  gathered  before,  the 
fibre  b  weak,  whib  if  left  natfl  the  aeed  bcipe,  the  fibfcb 
stronger,  bat  b  eoaraer  and  ladm  the  cfaaractcrfrtic  Inatre. 
The  fibre  b  separated  from  the  stalks  by  a  prooem  of  ictlini 

similar  to  that  for  flax  and  hemp.  In  certain  districts  e} 
Bcng.il  it  is  the  practice  tostark  the  crop  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  retting  in  order  to  allow  the  leaves  to  dry  and  to  drop  off  the 
stalks.  It  is  slated  that  llic  colour  of  the  t'lbre  is  darkened  :f  the 
leaves  arc  allowed  lo  remain  on  during  the  process  of  retting. 
It  is  also  tbooght  that  the  drying  of  the  plants  before  retting 
facilitates  tho  sepantion  of  the  fibre.  Any  stmpb  operation 
wUdi  impiwto  tlw  colour  of  the  fibre  or  shmtens  the  operatioB 
of  retting  b  worthy  of  consideration.  The  benefits  to  he  derived 
from  the  above  process,  however,  cannot  be  great,  for  the  bundlm 
are  usually  taken  direct  to  the  pools  and  streams.  The  period 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  retting  process  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  properties  of  the  waltr, 
and  may  occupy  from  two  days  to  a  month.  After  the  first  few 
days  of  immersion  the  stalks  are  examined  daily  to  test  the 
progmm  of  the  retting.  When  the  fibres  art  easily  separated 
from  tho  Stalk*  the  operation  b  complete  and  the  buadks  iboold 
be  withdrawn.  The  foUowins  dcsciiptton  of  tbo  iMtiaB  of 
jute  b  taken  from  Roylc's  AlMw  Hmtt^twUnr^ 

"  The  proper  point  being  attained,  the  native  operator,  sta»diiig 
up  to  his  middle  in  water,  takes  as  many  of  the  sticks  in  bis  hands 
as  he  can  grasp,  and  remo\'ing  a  small  portion  of  the  bark  from  (he 
end*  next  the  roots,  and  gra^ng  them  together,  he  strips  ofi  the 

whole  with  a  little  managcineot  from  end  to  end,  without  breakiag 
either  stem  or  6brc.  Having  prepared  a  certain  ouantlty  into  tlus 
half  itatc.  he  next  proceeds  to  wash  off;  this  is  done  by  takinf  a 


lar|ne  handful:  swinging  it  round 
aguoat 


i  hb  head  he  dashes  U  repeatedly 
;  dmdag  it  through  towards  him, 
;  then,  with  a  dexterous  throw  ht 


 the  surface  of  the  water, 

so  as  to  wash  off  the  impurities;  . 

fans  it  out  oa  the  surface  of  the  water  and  carefully  picks  od  al 
remaining  black  spots.  It  is  now  wrung  out  »o  as  to  remove  as 
much  water  aa  pMnUe|aad  then  bung  up  oa  lines  pfepaied  on  the 
lo  diy  in  the  awk 


The  separated  fibre  b  then  made  up  into  bundles  ready  for 
sending  lo  one  of  the  jute  prc»cs.  The  jute  b  carefully  sorted 
into  different  qualities,  nnd  then  each  lot  bnbiMtcd  to  an  1 
moMS  hydnnik  pmmam  iram  vhidi  It  smsum  in  tlm  < 
of  the  wiO-knoira  boles^  each  wdghinff  4M  lb. 

The  crop  naturally  ilepends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  upon  the  attention  which  the  fibre  has  received  Ib  its 
various  stages;  the  yield  per  acre  varies  in  different  districts^ 
Three  bales  per  acre,  or  uoo  lb  is  termed  a  100%  crop,  but  the 
usual  quantity  obtained  is  about  :-6  hales  per  acre.  Sometimes 
the  crop  b  stated  in  lakhs  of  100,000  bales  each.  The  crop  b 
1906  reached  nearly  9,000,000  bales,  and  in  1907  XMAf 
soyooobioooimawached.  The  foiktwiag  paniodan  vem  fssimd 
OB  tho  >9lk  of  Sqitember  t«a6  br  M«Bh  W.  P.  Sonttt  A  Oiv 


Yesr. 


1001— i»t 

I  inal 

1<><|J  — 1st 

r  inal 
li>i)5 — I  St 

l-'inal 

1904—  lit 
i-inal 

1905—  Itt 
Ftoal 


Oiutlying 
Final 


Actual 


J. 216,500 

?.2<X),(X)0 
2,200,000 
J,IOO,<XX) 

1,150,000 
3.700,000 
3,850,000 

3.I63.500 

3.i45<ooo 

3.37 1, 400  > 
67,000} 
iOj6^oo 


Eatimatcd  yield 

(100% 

equal  3  bales 
per  acre). 


94*1.  ■ 
96%  • 
«o%. 
80%. 


adras 


Estimated 
total 

crop. 
Bales. 


6,350,000 
6,500,000 
5,280,000 
5,280,000 
5,400,000 
6,500,000 
7,100,000 
7.400,000 
8.350,000 
8,200,000? 

300,000{ 

Madras 

8,71  ^.ooo 
100,000 

8,7J6,230 


(Outlying  diMricts  and  ^tiv^•^»,  viy  r5o,rxX)  l.  ilr^ 


Shipment  to  Europe. 


Jute. 
Bake. 


3483.315 


Cutting*. 


9M>7 


63,118 


Shipment  to  America. 


Jute. 

Bales. 


nu0t 

ajMtS 
3>9.04« 

347474 


Cutting*. 
Bales. 


4a6>33t 

a3«.9» 
290.854 


Supplies  to 
Indian  mills 
and  tocal 
consumption. 


3.100,000- 

3475.7*3- 
4,Olfl.S>3{  - 


Out-turn 
total  crop. 
Bales. 


740M7O 

7437  j6o 
7,004,460 

S.333.358 
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CMtmaipaon  of  Jil»afl6-t907. 

Baletr 


acwQ 


■riglM   120.000      '  ' 

dVBMfly   y^jooo        *T  - 1 

Norw  ay  and  Si«M|*XJCf  S*'5«> 

Kut«ia     .    .    '.  '  ,     .     .  180,000 

Holland   35,000 

&p«ia   ^I"^ 

...  -  .  34«9J«»triw 
uAncnca  .... 


In  Ifldiar- 

MilU  .  .  . 
Local  .    .  . 


Mi9^  twiet 
Statistics  of  cofnumption  of  jute,  rrjccfiofifi  and  cuttinjr*. 


CoMumptioa. 

Bales. 

1906. 

Bales. 

fni-.-ft  Kingdom  ... 

l,100/XK> 
1,100,000 

500,000 
1.500.000 

500.000 

t, 300.000 
1,800,000 

500.000 

3  ,r,oo.ono 
500,000 

3,124,500 

600,000 
3,900,000 
50o,o<x) 

•      •      •      •  * 

An.ii.ta  ..... 
Indian  mills  .... 
Local  Indian  consumption  . 

Toul  jifte  crap  oonsumptioa 

4,8oo.ooq 

6,900/WO  t  8.419,500 

hilUvt 


treiy  enoobracing 
with  cow-dunjf.  If 


yii  Kl  may  be 


A  noMor  idf  e|periiMDU  Itt  JbU 
diiiiQg  MmOif^ttSoH^^ 
icMiiu  were  abUlMa  frMn  laaa  ntnu 

more  scientific  ai;f-i''  \^  rivm  ■!(.  c;i':\ 
possible  that  what  is  now  considered  as  100 
exceeded. 

ChuracieriUies. — The  characters  by  which  qu.iUiics  of  jute  arc 
judged  are  colour,  lustre,  softness,  stron^th,  length,  iinnness, 
uaifomitjr  and  absence  of  roots.  The  Lc^t  qualities  arc  of  a 
tviliUlh-y<^Uo^'  colour,  with  a  fine  silky  lu^lrc,  soft  and 
to  tlie  tottch,  aod  fine,  long  ud  uaiioim  ia  £brc. 
Wbn  iha  ibn  b  ialcodad  fo  soods  in  the  ntuial  cohwr  It  is 
cstential  that  ft  should  be  «f  •  light  shade  aod  unifonn,  but  il 
intended  for  yams  which  are  (o  be  dyed  a  dark  shade,  the  colour 
is  not  so  iinportant.  The  cultivated  plant  yields  a  fibre  %^i(h  a 
length  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  but  in  cxccplionai  cases  it  h:u>  been 
known  to  rtdLh  14  or  15  (t.  in  length.  The  fibre  is  dccitlcdly 
inferior  to  flax  and  hemp  in  strength  and  tenacity;  and,  owing 
to  a  peculiarity  in  its  microscopic  structure,  by  which  the  walls 
«f  the  separate  cells  composing  the  fibre  vary  ouch  ia  thirknm 
tt  different  points,  the  tingle  strands  of  fibre  an  «f  uwqaal 
ttRsigih.  Reseat^  picpnnd  lihic  j»  almqn  ttmncr,  mere 
hKrans,  softer  and  whiter  than  hkIi  as  has  beoi  itORd  for  some 
tine — age  and  exposure  rendering  it  brown  in  colour  and  harsh 
and  brittle  in  quality.  Jute,  indeed,  is  much  more  woody  in 
texture  than  cither  tlax  or  hemp,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  its  behaviour  under  appropriate  re- 
agents; and  to  that  fact  is  due  the  cliangc  in  colour  and  character 
it  undergoes  on  exposure  to  the  air  The  fibre  bleaches  with 
facility,  up  to  a  certain  point,  sufKcicnl  to  enable  it  to  take 
briUisBk  and  delkate  shades  of  dye  cohwr,  but  it  is  with  great 
diflkiihyfaratii^t»a|NmwUtebyUeadiing.  ATcfystiflthig 
and  remarkable  fact,  which  has  much  practical  tnterett,  is  its 
highly  hygroscopic  nature.  While  in  a  dry  position  and  atmo- 
«ph»rc  it  may  not  possess  more  thin  6%  of  moistWC,  wnder 
damp  conditions  it  vill  absorb  as  much  as  33%. 

Sir  G.  Watt,  in  his  Diclionary  ef  the  Eetmomic  Produtls  af  India, 
menlioTU  the  following  ek'vrn  varieties  of  iulc  fibre:  Scrajcanji, 
Narainganji,  Desi,  Dcora.  Uttariya,  DeiwJi.  B.'ikrabadi,  UKatial, 
Karimginji,  Mir;ganji  and  Juneipuri.  There  arc  several  other 
trarietics  of  minor  importance.  The  first  four  form  the  four  classes 
ialo  wUfch  the  coranwrcial  fibre  b  divided,  and  they  arc  ooninionly 


wUtategrey.  Naraiagaagebasliwif  fihi«.pe«sasestaodqiinah« 

qUBlitiei,  and  u  very  suitable  for  good  warp  yams.  Its  colottr, 
which  14  not  %o  high  as  Scrajgunce,  begins  with  a  eream  shade  and 
approaches  red  at  the  xoni^.  All  the  better  cl.ivs  yams  are  spun 
Inun  these  two  kinds.  Dai*ee  is  <imil.ir  to  Scr.i jj;iir.i,;o  in  softneM^ 
is  of  good  quality  and  of  great  knfEth;  its  drattUtck  is  the  k>w 
colour,  and  bcnce  it  ia  aeSao  suitable  for  using  in  natural  colour.  It 
IS,  however,  a  valuable  abte  for  carpet  yams,  especially  for  dark 
>-arns.  Dowrah  is  a  ttrons.  harsh  and  low  quality  fibre,  and  is 
used  principally  for  heavy  wefts.  Each  class  is  subdivided  accofdiiw 
to  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  aMtcrial.  and  each  class  iwchws  • 
distinctive  mark  called  a  halc^  aMflb  Thw^thaf 
be  divided  .i»  follows: — 

Superfine  first  marks. 

Extra  fine  first  marks  1st,  and  and  3rd  numbetl. 
Superior  first  marks       „  „  „ 

Standard  .,       „         „  »  « 

Cood  second    „ 

Ordinary    „       „         „  „  „ 

The  lower  Qualities  ut,  natunOv.  divided  into  (nwr  varletlss. 

Lach  baler  has  hv  0Wa  mrhs,  the  MNCS  ti  \  "  ' 

equal  in  er]ualiiy 
to  some  standard 
nark.  It  woukl 
be  impoisible  to 
eivc  a  liM  of  Iht 
different  marks,  lor 
there  are  h  un- 
<!  red  s,  and  new 
m  .1  r  I.  <  a  re  eon- 
stantly  beinr 
addi-d.  A  list  of 
all  the  principal 
raarios  is  HMied  ia 
book  form  by  the 
Calcutta  Jute 
Baler's  aMociatlon. 

The  relative 
nrites  of  the  dif- 
ferent claucs  de- 
fend upon  the 
crop,  upon  the  de- 
mand and  upon 
the  quality  of  the 
fibre;  in  1905  the 
prices  of  Daisee 
lute  and  First 
NIarks  were  prac- 
tically the  same, 
although  the  he- 
mer  b  always  coo* 
sirk<rrd  inferior  tO 
the  latter.  It  doea 
not  follow  that  a 
larjc  crop  of  jute 
will  result  in  low 
prices,  for  the  year 
1906-1907  was  not 
only  a  iccord  one 
for  crops,  but  also  ... 

for  prkxs.  R.  F.  C.  grade  BU  Men  as  hieh  as  C40  ^ton,  wMIe  its 
■  e  is  Sta.  atmil 


no.  a.— TsKlsnis  slflHriaft 


lowest  recorded  piice  is  Cta.  Shnibriy  the  price  Tor  First  Marks 

ri'ached  £»q,  15s.  in  iqo6  as  compared  with  £q,  5s.  per  ton  in  1897. 

The  following  labU-  show*  a  f'-w  well-know  n  grades  with  the  a^'crage 
prices  during  December  for  the  yearn  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 


Class. 

Dec.  1903. 

Dec.  1904. 

l)cc.  1905. 

Dec.  1906. 

£s. 

d. 

£  s.d. 

i  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

First  fli^  .    •  . 
ISlackSCC  .  -  . 

la  15 

0 

16  0 

0 

19  15 

0 

37  IS 

0 

tt  a 

6 

14  S 

0 

17  IS 

0 

30  15 

0 

Red  sec    •    .  . 

ta  0 

e 

6 

18  IS 

0 

»3  15 

0 

Native  ra|cctlens. 

•  » 

• 

14  10 

0 

6 

5  4jtmup      .    .  . 

35  10 

0 

0 

R  F  block  D  group 

36  0 

0 

R  F  circle  I)  group 

14  10 

0 

16  15 

0 

31  10 

0 

R  F  D  Rrmip 

II  15 

0 

14  a 

6 

17  13 

6 

33  0 

0 

N  D  green  D  .    .  . 

■4  s 

0 

at  0 

0 

3a  • 

0 

Heart  T  4    •   «  . 

14  13 

6 

17  to 

0 

ag  w 

0 

34  • 

• 

Heart  T  5.    •    .  . 

14  13 

6 

17  10 

0 

at  e 

• 

SI  • 

DaiiceS  .    ;    .  . 

13  17 

6 

18  15 

0 

35  10 

0 

Daisce  assortment  . 

13  10 

0 

14  17 

6 

18  5 

6 

Mixed  cuttings   .  . 

4  S 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

Jwk  MantrfaOwni— Loot  befora  jute  came 


to  aocupy  a 
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JUTE 


the  raw  atttcrial  o(  a  large  and  important  industry  throughout 
tbeiciioptclEaitcraBeiigitl.  TheBioditpoinilMMoattdetbe 
■ntold  «p  Ihio  coidiae,  pipcr  tod  datli,  the  dkf  m  ol  the 

Utter  being  in  the  naiittttcture  of  gunny  bags.  Indeed,  up  to 
1830-1840  there  was  little  or  no  competition  with  hand  labour  for 

this  cliss  of  material.  TTic  process  of  weaving  gunnies  for  liags 
and  other  coarse  articles  by  these  band-loom  weavers  has  been 
dCKribcd  15  folic ws:  — 

"  Seveo  sticks  or  chattec  weaving-poets,  called  land  pari  or  warp, 
are  fixed  upon  the  ground,  occupying  the  length  equal  to  the  mcature 
of  the  piece  to  be  woven,  and  a  aufllrient  number  of  twine  or  thread 
k  wound  on  them  at  warp  called  (and.  The  warp  is  taken  up  and 
mnaved  to  the  weaving  machine.  Two  pircts  of  wood  are  placed 
at  two  ctiiJs,  which  arc  tic<l  to  the  chnn  ^nil  ckhrr  or  roller;  ihiey  arc 
maile  fast  to  thi"  tAd.'i.  The  bftul  or  tri.idU-  (njt  into  the  warn, 
next  to  that  is  the  sanut.  a  thin  piece  ol  »o-m|  is  laid  upon  tnc 
warp,  called  ckuf>tirt  or  reguUtor.  There  ii  no  iU  y  uvii  in  this,  nor 
is  a  shuttle  ncccs&ary ;  m  the  room  of  the  latter  a  stick  covered  with 
thread  called  r««ca  i*  thrown  into  the  waip  at  woof,  which  ia  beaten 
in  by  a  piece  o(  plank  called  tiyw,  and  aa  the  cloth  ia  woven  it  ia 
wound  up  to  the  roller.  Neat  to  thia  ia  a  piece  of  wood  called 
UiOone,  which  is  used  for  anoothing  and  regulating  the  WOOf;  a 
■tick  ia  fastened  to  the  warp  to  keep  the  woof  straight." 

cbth  is  woven  of  numeiout  qtialiliet,  according  to  the 
I  to  which  it  ia  devoted.  Some  kinds  are  made  dhiae  and 
in  tenure,  far  canyinf  mcb  teed  as  poppy  or  tape  and 
itigar;  others  lest  doee  are  used  for  rice,  pubes,  and  seeds  o(  like 
lixe,  and  coarser  and  opener  kinds  again  arc  woven  for  the  outer 
cover  ofpacLagcs  am!  fur  the  sails  of  country  boats.  There  is 
a  thin  close wovm  cluih  nuiic  ami  usc  i  ai  garments  among  the 
females  of  the  aboriginal  itiScs  m  ar  the  fc>ot  o(  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  various  localities  a  cloth  of  pure  jute  or  of  julc  mixed  with 
cottflo  is  used  as  a  sheet  to  sleep  on,  as  well  as  for  wearing  pur- 
poses. To  indicate  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  Jute  ia  tfsUtid, 
the  foUowing  quotation  may  be  cited  from  the  ottdal  icpoft  «f 


Hem  Chnader  Kerr  as  applying  to  Midnaptir. 

"The  artidaa  manufncturtvl  from  jute  are  principally  (1)  gunny 
bags:  (3)  strine.  rope  and  cord ;  fy)  kampa.  a  net-like  bag  forrarr>'ing 
wood  or  hay  on  bullock*:  (4)  <hjl.  a  %tn\->  of  »tuff  for  tying  ImIcs  ol 
cotton  or  cloth;  (5)  dda,  a  swing  on  which  infants  are  rocked  to 
sleep;  (6)  thtia,  a  kind  of  hanging  shelf  fur  little  earthen  pots,  &c. ; 
(7)  a  floor-cloth ;  (8)  beera.  a  smalt  circular  stand  for  wooden 

plalct  ttscd^rticularly  in  poojaks ;  (9)  painter'*  brush  and  brush  for 
white-washiim :  (10)  fAuaii,  a  waist-band  worn  next  to  the  tkin; 
(11)  goekk-^ari,  a  hair-band  worn  by  women;  (12)  mukbar,  a  net  bag 
used  as  muzile  for  cattle;  (13)  parckula,  false  hair  worn  by  pbyers; 

f|i4)  takki-bcndhan,  a  slender  arm-band  worn  at  the  Rakhi-poomima 
estival;  and  (15)  ikmp,  maaXi  incense  sticks  burned  at  poojahs." 

The  fibre  began  to  veeeive  attention  b  Great  Britain  towards 
thechaeef  the  18th  ceotury,  and  eariy  in  the  19th  century  it  was 
4PMI  into  yam  and  woven  intotdoth  in  the  town  of  AUnidon. 
II  Is  clatmed  that  thb  wu  the  fiist  British  town  to  naotifactwe 

the  material  For  years  small  quantities  of  jute  were  imported 
into  Great  llrinin  and  other  European  countries  and  into 
America,  but  it  was  not  until  the  \c.ir  th.it  the  fibre  may 
be  said  to  have  made  any  great  impression  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  really  practical  experiments  with  the  fibre  were  made 
in  this  year  in  Chapelshade  Works,  Dundee,  and  these  experi- 
ments pn>ved  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  industry.  It 
is  inteiestint  to  note  that  tiie  site  of  Chapelshade  Works  was  in 
19^  deaicd  for  the  craction  of  a  lai|e  new  technical  ooQeie. 

In  common  with  practically  all  new  Industries  progrcia  was 
rfow  for  a  time,  but  once  the  value  of  the  fibre  and  the  cloth 
piednced  from  it  had  become  known  the  development  was  more 
rapid.  The  pioneers  of  the  work  were  confronted  with  many 
ditiicul;  i(  ^. ;  riiust  [icnplc  I  undcnuud  the-  fibre  and  the  cloth,  many 
warps  were  discarded  as  unfit  for  weaving,  and  any  attempt 
to  mix  the  fibre  with  flax,  low  or  hemp  was  considered  a  form  of 
deocptioo.  T)ie  real  cause  td  most  of  these  objections  was  the 
feet  llMt  ivilalale  macUnsfy  and  methods  of  treatment  had 
not  heen  developed  for  preparing  yana  bom  thia  mefnl  fibre. 
Warden  In  his  Xmcm  Trade  says:— 

"For  years  after  its  introdunioa  the  nriacfaal  selnMit  refused 
in  have  anything  to  do  with  jutc.  aodclotn  made  of  It  long  retained 
a  tainted  nrputation.  Indeed,  it  was  nM  until  Mr  Rowan  got 
the  Dutch  government,  about  1838,  to  substitute  Jute  yarns  for 
^me  made  from  flax  in  the  nuauiactw*  of  the  c|aw  b^png  for 


proper  start.  That  fortunate  circumstance  gave  an  impulse  to  thm 
spinning  of  the  fibre  which  it  never  lo«t.  and  since  that  p«iod  its 
progres.^  has  been  truly  astonishing." 

The  demand  for  this  class  of  bagging,  which  is  made  fnm  tm 
heisian  yams,  is  still  great.  These  fine  Rio  besaian  yaina  fans 
an  important  blanch  of  the  Duodee  tiade,  and  hi  oooso  wodto 
during  1906  aa  many  aa  toon  haka  wen  despatched  to  Bcasi, 

besides  numerous  quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  was  the  only  European  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  the  great  scat  being  Dundee. 
Gradually,  however,  the  trade  began  to  extend,  and  now  almost 
every  Furopcan  country  is  [iirily  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  success  of  the  mechanical  method  of  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  in  Dundee  and  distnct  kd  to  the  introduction 
of  textile  machinery  into  and  around  Calcutta.  The  first  miH 
to  be  run  there  by  power  was  started  m  i8s4i  whOe  by  S^s 
three  othen  had  beca  cstablisbcd.  In  the  not  ten  years  no 
fewer  than  rixtcen  new  mOb  were  erected  and  equipped  with 
modem  machinery  from  Great  Britain,  while  in  iqkd;  there  were 
thirty-nine  mills  engaged  in  the  industry,  ihc  expansion  of 
the  Indian  power  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  followir.g 
particulars  of  the  number  of  Icxims  and  spindles  from  iHqi  to 
igo6.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  number  of  spindles  is  obtaiacd 
approximately  by  reckoning  twenty  tpindks  pet  loom,  wUchiS 
about  tbe  average  for  the  Indian  mills.  iu« 
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The  Coktrtta  loema  etc  engaged  for  the  moat  port ' 
varieties  of  the  commoner  classes  of  jute  fabrics,  but  the  1 
in  this  direction  has  been  really  remarkable.  Dundee,  on  the 
other  hand,  turns  out  not  only  the  comnioncr  classes  of  fabrics, 
but  a  very  large  variety  of  other  fabrics.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Hessian,  bagging,  tarpaulin, 
tacking,  scrims,  Bmsscis  carpeu,  Wilton  carpels,  imitation 
Brussels,  and  several  other  types  of  carpets,  rugs  and 
in  addition  to  a  laiae  variety  of  iahricB  of  which  J«tc  fdram  •  I 
Calcutta  has  ccctHD|y  taken  n  lu|e  part  of  the  tMdo 
Ouadce  held  hi  lis  fanner  diys,  but  the  continually  f 
demands  far  jnte  bhriei  for  new  purposes  have  enabled  1 
to  enter  new  markets  and  so  to  take  port  in  the  pmperiiyi 

trade. 

The  development  of  the  trade  wuh  countries  outside 
from  1828  to  1906  may  be  seen  by  the  following  fi^urea  of 
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»833-34  .. 

1838-39  „ 

1 843-44  .. 
l84a-49  „ 

1853-54  .. 

ia68-«9 

1873-74  .. 
1878-79  .. 

l88t-«4  ., 

l688-tt9  .. 

189.1-94  .. 
iftv(*-i)9  ., 

1903-04  .. 


to  183*-; 

1837 
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I84J-45 
1847-48 
1852-53 
1857-58 

t86>~6j 
1867-68 
1871-73 

1877-78 
1882-83 
1887-88 
l89>-93 
1897-98 
190^3 
1905-06 


•748*  V* 
n7*47 

a34.o5S 
4^.850 
710.626 

960.7*4 
s.6a8.iio 
4,858.162 

5, .163. 167 

7.274,coo 
8,J»3.859 

•o.37».99« 
12,084.392 
11.959.189 
13^3.090 


'  End  of  calendar  year,  the 
March,  the  end  of  financial 


I  anancial  year, 
nemhcr  01  spindles. 


brief  lahan  to  (hn  «l«  «f 
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Ifce  tobjolncd  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  trade  from  an 
•gtiCttltunl,  as  well  as  from  a  manufacturing,  point  of  view. 
The  differcDce  between  ibc  production  and  the  exports  represents 
the  native  consuinptioa,  for  very  little  jute  is  teat  overUnd. 
tlw  iigara  we  ukca  to  the  jut  of  MACch,  tho  and  of  tbe 


.Yew. 

Acres  under 

Pmdiictioa 

£xDorts  bv 

culttvstioii* 

MoiocwC* 

««93 

30,419,000 

io,537.5«» 

1894 

».230,57o 

17,863,000 

l«95 
1896 

31,944,400 

12,976.791 

19.8j.s,ocx) 

12.266,781 

1897 
iM 

a,ji5,ios 
3.159.90" 

20,418,000 

I  J. 464.356 

34.425.000 

i5.o»3.3»5 

t«99 

«. 690.739 

19,050.000 

9.864.545 

1900 

3.070,668 

19439.000 

1901 

a,to>,a36 

»3.307.ooo 

lt4t4.SS* 

1903 

26,564.000 

14.7j5.n5 

3.142.700 

33,489,000 

13.036.4H6 

1904 

35,861,000 

13,731.447 

1905 

3.899,700 

26,429,000 

>».«75.3"' 

1906 

3.181.600 

39.945,000 

"4.5B1407 

Mam^ottmrt. — In  their  general  features  the  Spinniof  aad 
mmtag  of  Jute  fabrics  do  not  dificr  essentially  as  to  nukcbloery 
and  pncanct  from  Utote  tmplojrcd  in  tbe  mmfaavre  of 
kcnp  ifid  bnvy  (!az  goods.  Owing,  however,  to  tl»  woody 

and  brittle  nature  of  the  fibre,  it  has  to  undcrRO  %  pftfminary 
treatment  peculiar  to  it^tlf.  The  piuntcrs  of  ihe  Jute  industry, 
who  did  not  understand  ihLs  ncccshity,  or  rathi-r  who  did  not 
know  bow  the  woody  and  brittle  charactci  of  (he  fibre  could  be 
IMBcdIed,  were  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difhculties  they  had 
to  cacountei,  the  fibre  spinning  badly  into  a  hard,  rough  and 
lutiiy  yam  owing  to  the  splitting  and  breaking  of  the  fibre. 
Tide  pocalioritjr  of  jute,  ooufiied  with  the  fact  that  the 
andilnery  on  which  ft  wis  fint  spun,  ehhough  quite  enhabk 
for  the  5trongrr  and  more  clastic  fibres  for  which  it  was  designed, 
required  certain  modibcations  to  suit  it  to  the  weaker  jute, 

was  tbe  cause  of  BHiqranaagnani  and  faflnttiB  the  «w|jrdqrs 

of  the  trade. 

The  first  proceu  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  is  termed  b.itching. 
Batch  Mflting  is  ihe  first  part  of  tlii»  of^x-r.^imn;  i«  con*i»t»  of  select- 
ing titc  dillcrcnt  kinds  or  qualities  of  julc  for  .iiiy  prcilctcrmined  kind 
of  yam.  Tbe  number  of  t>alc>  for  a  batch  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  in- 
dSMi  it  is  ■Mtnlly  about  six,  and  of  these  tliei*  may  be  three,  four 
oraw—Hwritlieaormafto.  Tfie"atmlM'*>or'^hnds'*of jute 
W  they  eam  from  tbe  bale  are  in  a  baid 
madiUnw  hi  conaequence  of  having  been 
•objected  to  a  hijjh  hydraulic  prr«ure 
durmii;  Ija'anR;  it  1^  llHT.fiirc  ntt-iNviry 
to  soften  ihtm  tii(.'fi-an>  ( u  ft  her  procfss 
is  entcrt'I  fjjc  -irrak^  arc  wmelimes 
partly  toftencHl  or  crushed  by  mean*  of  • 
■team  hammer  duriag  the  process  of 
opening  the  bale,  then  lakcn  to  the 
•■  striker»-up  "  where  the  different  varie- 
ties arc  selected  and  hung  on  pins,  and 
tiien  taken  to  the  jute  softening  machine. 
The  more  general  practice,  however,  is 
to  employ  what  t»  tc rnic<l  a  "  bale 
opener."  or  "  jutr  rru*hc-r  "  The  es^ontiai 
parts  of  one  type  of  t>ale  opener  are 
three  specially  shapsd  rallcn.  the  pesl> 
pheries  of  which  contain  a  number  of 
•mall  knobs.  Two  of  these  rollers  are 
supported  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
of  tbe  framework,  whilr  the  third  or 
top  roller  is  kept  in  clow  contan  by 
means  of  weights  and  «i)ririK>  .icting  on 

each  end  of  the  arbor.  Ani.tlur  tyjx-  of  , 
machine  termed  the  three  pair  roller  jute 
epeneris  illustrated  in  ihb j.  TheiaysssffeaidiedMescothelteiMhAI 
opoo  the  feed  doth  wOeh  caniM  dMl  op  le  the  ntkm,  hstwasn 
«&h  the  Inmm  crashed  awl  pMt^  Thepsosimity 
of  the  wsighwd  raOer  or  lollsrs  to  tlw  into  ones  ilepcnds  upon  the 

I  Also  in  the  forms  "  stro  k,"  "  '■i  rif  k  "  or  "  ^trl^:l^"     in  Cli;iin  rr, 
Cittit,  ToUs,  Prologue  67'].  whrrc  thi-  I'.irl  '1        hiir  i".  romp.ircl 
s  "strike  of  tlav.'       1  He  temi  n  al       ii<j-.;1  oI  a  liandiul  ol 

hemp  or  other  fibre,  and  is  one  of  the  many  technical  applications 
of  **  stfihe  "  or  "  serial^"  wlHch  etynwhigicatly  are  cognate  words. 


through  tbe  machine.    The  iibrc 
cloth,  and  tbe  batcbar 


thickness  of  material  paasing  throucb  tb 

is  delivered  by  wiM  ia  celled  tho  dsBvery  ^   

usually  ■docts  sen!  stssnte  of  abouit  ll  ft  loa  •  weight  each  and 
parses  them  on  to  tbe  attendant  or  fesMT  Of  the  softening  machine. 
Jhnc  imiW  streaks  are  now  laid  as  ngldasiy  as  possible  ur>on  the 
fc-ed-ckth  of  the  softening  machine,  a  general  view  of  wliich  is 
shown  in  f\i!.  4.  Tl»e  fibre  passes  between  a  wrir*  uf  fluted  rollers, 
each  pair  ol  which  is  kept  in  contact  by  spiral  ..prinji  as  <iho«-n  in 
the  fii^ure.  The  standard  numlior  of  pair*  i>  irr-,  tl:r< .  ,  but  rlilTcrcnt 
lengths  obtain-   There  is  alw  a  dillcrcnce  in  the  structure  of  tbe 


JLJ 


Fto.  X— Jute  Opener.  (Tbe  three  machines  shown  ia  this  article 
are  HBde  hy  Uiqiihait,  Uadnjr  A  Co..  Ltd..  OindsaJ 

flute^,  some  Ix  ing  straight,  and  others  spiral,  ami  c.ich  pair  may  or 
may  not  contain  tbe  same  number  of  flutes.  1  he  springs  allow  the 
top  wailwa  of  each  pair  to  rise  m  the  material  paaaw  dMomh  dw 
madune.  Advantage  is  taheo  of  this  slight  upward  and  dewnwisd 

movement  of  the  top  rollers  to  sutomatically  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  and  oil  upon  the  material.  The  apparatus  for  this  functiAl 

is  placed  immediately  over  the  tith  and  J2lh  rollers  of  the  softening 
machine  and  an  i-iea  1  4  its  construction  may  be  gathrrrd  from  fiR.  5. 
In  many  ca>es  the  water  and  oil  are  applied  by  lc<.5  antomalie.  tint 
equally  eflective,  means.  The  main  ohjict  is  tf>  v-e  that  the  liquids 
are  distributed  evenly  while  the  fibre  is  passing  through,  and  to 
stop  the  sapply  wlwn  tbe  machine  stops  or  when  no  fibre  is  psssimg. 
The  unitom  nwbtening  of  the  fibre  in  this  machine  facilitates  tne 
subsequent  operations,  indeed  the  iatroduction  of  this  preliminnry 
process  (originally  by  hand)  constituted  the  first  hapoitant  step  in 
the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  jute  spinning.  The  rela- 
tive quantities  of  oil  and  water  detK  nd  upon  the  auality  of  the  batch. 
Sometimes  both  whale  and  mineral  oils  .ire  used,  but  in  most  cases 
the  whale  oil  is  omitted.  About  1  to  i}  gallons  of  oil  is  the  usual 
amount  given  per  bale  of  400  lb  of  jute,  while  the  qtiantity  of  water 
per  bnlevariesfioni  jto7|aiieas>  The  lisiisMj  atjewdanta  i— ewe 
tbe  stnalts,  give  them  a  twat  to  Cteffitate  foture  haadlint.  and  plaee 


'  Pto.  4. — Jute  Softening 

tftwit  tut  Trhet  pnttiiwiiiil  totelKinWe'  Thailiaahsareiiowhaisdsd 
o«vr  to  (he  nttt^  who  cotefl  tte'lit0lk'aftdlnally  tbe  material  is 

allowed  to  remain  for  twelvo  ■tibf  IMijf  ftl <ir  hours  to  alk>w  the  oAl- 
turc  of  oil  and  water  to  thuilM^hly  tVieed  over  the  fibre. 

When  the  moisture  hi'.  *prrad  iutnciently.  the  material  Is  tahcO 
to  the  "  breaker  ea/d."  t  ^ir  i  tiiac hinr  in  the  prcpan-v.;  di  ji-itlmeat, 
.\  eerlain  weight  of  jiuc.  termed  a  "  dollup."'  i»  laid  ufHin  the  feed 
rioih  for  each  revolution  of  the  latter.  The  fibre,  which  should  be 
arranged  on  tbe  sheet  as  cvxnly  as  possibte,  is  carried  up  by  the 
feed  doth  and  Boases  betweeo  thrfeso  nik 
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brie  cylinder.  Thia  cylinder,  which  has  a  Ugh  curfaoe  (peed. 
CUriM  fHrt  of  the  fibre  towanls  the  warlMn  and  lUtoiMn;  tiie 
Iff  ace  epecd  at  the  worker*  being  mneli  ilcnrer  than  that  of  the 

Cvlinder.  The  pins  in  the  two  n>Tter«  oppoie  each  other,  those  of 
tne  workera  being  "  back-tet,"  and  this  nrrangcmcnt,  combinrd 
with  the  relative  anele  of  the  pin»,  and  the  difference  in  the  surface 
•peed*  of  the  rnlfn^,  result*  in  part  of  the  fibre  U'ing  (nokcn  .ind 
carried  round  by  the  worker  towarda  the  atrippcr.   Thia.  aa  tu 


Fic.  5 — Improved  Batching 

name  implies,  stri(>s  thr  fil  rr  <.fF  tl;c  wnrki^r.  .mil  r.irri(-<.  it  rp.und  to 
the  cylinder.  The  pm.  <.I  ihi-  slrippcr  and  c>'lindcr  puint  in  the 
mmc  dirvction,  but  511, i'.l  surface  speed  of  the  c>linder  is  much 
greater  than  the  »uri.u:c  tinvd  of  the  stripper,  it  follows  that  the 
fibre  i»  combed  between  tne  twawlMd  that  part  l«  carried  forward 
by  the  cylinder  to  be  reworked.  The  itrippcrs  and  workers  are  in 
pairs,  of  which  there  nay  be  two  or  more.  _  After  passing  the  last 
pair  of  workers  and  strippers  the  fibre  is  carried  forward  towards  the 
doffing  roller,  the  pin*  of  which  are  back-sot,  and  the  fibre  is  r<  nms  r<l 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  do'Tcr,  from  which  it  passes  bitwt.  ;i  the 
drawine  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  conductor,  and  hnally  bctwein 
the  delivery  and  prcs>ing  rollers  into  the  i<liver  can.  it  may  be 
OMntioBcd  that  more  or  less  breaking  takes  place  between  each  pair 
lOf  follmi  the  pins  of  which  are  opposed,  and  that  combing  and 
dmnng  out  oStains  between  those  rollers  with  pins  pointing  in 
:tbe  MM  direction.  The  ratio  of  the  surface  tpeeda  of  the  diaWBg 
1  the  feed  roller  is  termed  the  draft  :— 


iurfare  spoctl  nf  drawing  roller 
'  '  oiler 


draft. 


jrfacc  »|xi-d  of  fetd  ro 
!n  thii  marninc  the  draft  is  ^l^u.llly  .ili-  ut  tlilrtixn 

1  he  sliver  from  the  can  of  the  brr.ii.i  t  i  .ir  1  nny  he  wound  into 
balls,  or  it  may  be  taken  ilirect  to  the  hnishcr  card.  In  the  latter 
mtlipd  tnm  mbt  to  fifteen  cam  an  plaeed  behind  the  feed  roller*, 
mil  ■!!  ite  dtvcn  lirom  these  cans  are  united  before  they  emerge 
from  the  machine.  The  main  difFereitce  between  a  breaker  card 
and  a  finisher  card  is  ttut  tlte  latter  i«  fitted  with  finer  pint,  that  it 
eoBt^ns  two  doffing  rollcn,  and  that  it  uwaQy  vomm*  a  craatcr 
•umber  of  pairs  of  wwfcan  anl  atrippm  ■  fiul  dicukr  iaUKr 

card  having  f<iur  »ct%. 

After  the  fibre  has  hern  thoroujilily  rirdrd  by  theabo\'e  machitH-s, 
'  the  can*  containing  the  sliver  from  the  finisher  card  are  taken  to 
the  fint  tfammii  umm.  A  vm  caaunon  method  i*  to  let  four 
■Ihfcn  nm  taUkooa  iRver  at  the  mit  drawing,  then  two  diwrs  from 
the  fink  dnawinc  are  ran  into  one  sliver  at  the  second  drawing  frame. 
ThCR  atV^ievcral  types  of  drawing  frames,  e  g.  push-bar  or  slide, 
rotary,  ■piral,  rinc  open-link  or  chain,  the  «[yiral  being  gcncraliy 
used  for  the  set  in  1  'Ir  iwinR.  All,  howrvir.  [xrform  the  s.ini<- 
funetion,  viz.,  comintig  nut  the  fibres  and  thus  laying;  them  p.irjIKl, 
and  in  addition  drawing  out  the  slurr.  1  he  dt^l^n.uion  i4  the 
machine  indicates  the  particular  method  in  which  the  cill  oins  are 
■Buad.  Theie  pin*  arc  much  finer  tim  thoee  0(  the  breaker  and 
inUwrcard*.  consequently  the  fibres  aic  more  thoRNwhIy  separated. 
The  draft  in  the  first  drawins  varies  from  three  to  nut,  «Mle  that 
in  the  aeeoml  drawi  ng  is  usually  five  to  seven.  1 1  is  easy  to  laethat 
a  certain  amount  of  draft,  or  drawing  out  f>f  the  sUver,  is  necrs^ary, 
otherwise  the  various  doublings  would  cause  the  'livrr  to  imcrge 
thicker  anri  thicker  from  c-nh  m.ichinc.  The  doublings  pl.iy  .1  very 
impf'-tant  ij.irt  in  the  app<-.ir  iii-.o  i.|  the  ullim.itc  r-ive  and  ^.irn. 
(or  the  chief  reason  lor  duubhiig  threads  or  klivcrs  is  to  mimmire 
hlUMilarities  of  thickness  and  of  cokwr  in  the  matcriaL  In  an 
onSury  case,  the  total  doublings  in  jute  from  the  bnaliar  cafd  to 
the  end  of  the  second  drawing  is  ninety -six:  12  X  4  X  >  " 
and  if  the  slivers  were  made  thinner  and  mora  C(  tMB  HMd 
r iwiU  «9mU  aBturaUy  be inpcovcd.  .    ^.  . 


the 


The  final  preparing  process  is  that  of  roving.  In  this  opera tsoo 
there  is  no  doubling  of  the  slivers,  but  each  stiver  passes  separately 
through  the  machine,  from  the  can  to  the  spindle,  is  drawn  out  to 
about  eight  times  Its  length,  and  recctves  a  sman  amount  of  twist 
to  strengthen  it,  in  order  (fut  it  may  be  successfully  wound  upoa 
the  roving  bobbin  by  the  flyer.  The  chief  piece  of  mechanism  in 
the  rovii^  (rante  is  tne  gearing  known  a^  ihc  "  ililTi  rc  ntial  mution." 
It  works  in  conjunction  with  the  disk  ami  scroll,  the  cones,  or  the 
expanding  pulley,  to  imparl  an  iatermittingly  variable  speed  to  the 
boobin  (each  layer  of  the  bobbin  has  its  own  particular  speed  wUdI 
is  constant  for  the  full  traverse,  but  each  change  of  directioa  at  the 
builder  is  accompanied  by  a  quick  change  of  speed  to  the  bobblaV 
It  is  essential  thit  the  bobbin  should  have  sucn  a  motion,  becaosa 
the  d<  liM-ry  lit  tht  •.li\ir  and  tlie  jfK-ed  of  the  flyer  are  constant  tat 
-\  gi\cn  size  of  rove,  whereas  the  la^  tn  of  rove  on  the  U^bbin  increase 
in  length  as  the  bobbin  fills.  In  the-  jutc  r.iving  frame  the  bobbin 
IS  termed  the  "follower,"  because  its  revolution*  per  minute  are 
faawH^^tbaj^ ttf?iiMtii ^^jjl^^^^^Sj^b^j^yjB^  iwe  increases  the 

of  each  layer,  thaepicd  «r  the  bebbta  i  

at  thia  IncraMal  apMd  ior  tlw  vfaolt  tfamw  I 

or  vice  versa. 


I  wiftt  ai  iwe  increases  toe 
ihMk}  bnea,  at  the  begiinaing 
I  be jmfaui,  mad  Npg 
tffBvma  Cfoai  Mp  to  bottoA 


Let  R  -  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  flyer; 
r  ■  the  revolutsans  psr  seeand  oi  the  bebbia; 
d  ■  the  dianets  of  boUni  abaft  ' 
L  •  the  lcfl|tb  of  iBvcr  diihmd 

tbai(R~r)d7«-L. 


Jn  the  abow  expression  R,  w  .m  l  L  .ire  c^n.tant,  therefore  as 
d  increaaea  the  terra  (R  — r)  must  decrease;  this  can  happen  osIt 
when  r  is  increased,  that  is,  when  the  babWa  lewolwcs  quicker.  K 

to  sec  froea  the  above  espnarion  tint  If  the  bobbia  wcf*  tie 

its  speed  srould  have  to  decrease  as  it  filled. 


I  easy  tc 
'leader' 


The  builder,  which  receives  its  motion  fr 


disk  and 


from  the  cones,  or  from  the  expanding  piillr\,  hi*  xUn  an  inters 
mittingly  variaWe  spetnl  li  tKy;ins  ,11  a  mixiinurn  speed  when  the 
bobbin  IS  empty,  is  constant  for  each  Layer,  but  decreases  as  the 
bobbin  fill*. 

The  rove  yarn  U  now  ready  for  the  spinning  frame.  « licrc  a  funV.«-r 
draft  of  about  eight  is  given.  The  principK*  of  jute  spinrinsf  are 
similar  to  those  01  dry  spinmng  for  flax.  For  very  heavy  jute  vams 
the  spinning  frame  is  not  used— the  desired  amount  of  twist  Ixing 

given  at  the  roving  frame. 

The  count 
14,400  yds  ,  sue 


of  jute  yam  is  baaed  upon  the  weight  in  potinds  of 
such  length  receiving  the  aimc  of    spyndlc  "  The 


finest  yarns  weigh  tb  to  3  lb  per  spvndlr.  but  the  commorvett  kinds 
are  7  m,  B  lb,  9  mand  10  lb  per  spymlle.  The  sizes  ri-.c  in  pound*  up 
to  about  ao  B>,  then  by  a  lb  up  to  about  50  lb  per  spyrvdie,  with  much 


larger  jumps  above  this  weight.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  700  L 
to  300  lb  rove  yarn,  while  the  weight  occationally  reaches  450  lb  per 
spyndlc.  The  difTcrent  sizes  of  yarn  are  entensix-ely  used  in  a  Urge 
variety  of  fabrics,  sometime*  alone,  sometimes  in  conjunrtion  with 
other  fibn-s.  r  [  with  worsted  in  the  various  kinds  of  carpels,  with 
cotton  in  t.ifH  vtrii  s  an. I  household  cloths,  with  line  an<l  tnw  yams 
for  the  same  fabrics  and  for  padding),  Ac,  and  with  wool  for  horse 
clothing.  The  varns  are  capable  cm  being  dyed  brilli.int  colours, 
bat,  utirortunatrly.the  colours  are  not  veiy  fast  to  light.  The  fibre 
can  also  be  prepared  to  imitate  human  hair  with  remarkable  cto«e> 
ness  and  .idvantagc  of  this  is  largely  taken  in  makinc  stage  win. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  jute,  the  cloths  made  Iron  it 
and  the  machinery  used,  see  the  following  works.  Waits's  Ditlitmcy 
pf  tht  Economic  Produrti  of  India.  Roylc's  Ftbrout  Planti  ef  Indu; 
Sharp's  FUx,  Tow  and  JuU  Spinninf.  Leggatt's  Jmie  Sp^mntmf, 
Woodhouse  and  Milne's  Jult  and  Linen  Ifeuring,  and  Woodhousc 
and  Milne's  TexttU  Dtug"-  Applitd.  (T.  Wa) 

JOtbrmo,  or  GOtekboo,  a  tasra  of  Gcnnaqr  in  the  J 
province  of  Brandenburs,  on  the  Nuihe,  39  n.  S  W  «f  ! 
at  the  Jtnctioo  of  the  main  lines  of  railway  fron  Berlin  to  Dresdm 
and  Leiptig.   Pop.  (1900),  7407.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 

a  mi  vil  with  three  gateways,  and  contains  two  Proici- 
tant  cliuri.tii:-,  of  uluth  thai  of  St  Nichol.^s  (14th  centur>-)  1$ 
rt.Tiarkablc  lor  its  thru-  tine  .il  \<:--  Tlicrc  arc  aho  a  Roman 
Calholic  church,  an  old  town  hali  and  a  modern  school.  JOtcf. 
bog  carries  on  weaving  and  spinning  both  of  flax  and  wool,  and 
trades  in  the  produce  of  those  manufactuet  and  to  catUe. 
Vines  arc  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jttcrbog  bckafed 
in  the  later  nkkUe  ages  to  the  archhahoiiric  of  Ma«debaTS. 
[>as5in);  to  electoral  Saxony  in  1648,  and  10  Prussia  in  i8t It 
was  here  th.it  a  treaty  over  the  succession  lo  the  dut  hy  c>f  Julich 
w.ii;  rimie  in  March  161 1  between  S'a.iony  and  IJrandi  nburg, 
and  here;  in  N\>'.  rrr.bc  r  164.1  the  Swcdcj  defeated  the  ImpcrialislV 
Two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  baltic4cld  of  DcnncwitJ 
where  the  PrtMiiaM  defeated  the  Fiendl  ea  the  fitk  el  Scpte». 
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JUTES— JUTURNA  609 


JOm^  tt<  IUrI  of  tbe  Teutonic  nations  which  invaded 
Briuin  in  the  s'h  century-,  called  by  Bcdc  Iut<:c  or  luH  (see 
BuTAiN,  Amclo-Saxon).  They  settled  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  together  with  tbe  adjacent  parts  of  Hampshire.  In  tbe 
latter  case  tbe  national  name  is  %aid  to  have  sutvived  until 
Bcde's  own  time,  in  tbe  New  FonM  bdced  apptMBlly  very 
Biicb  later.  la  Ken*,  bovevtr,  it  tmm  lo  bave  •ooa  paaied 
vat  «l  wt,  tboii^  tbcn  It  food  ccmob  for  bdieving  that  the 
fcihabitanfof  that  kingdom  were  of  a  different  nationality  from 
their  neighbours  (see  Kent,  Kincimu  or).  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  ttie  Jutci,  Bciie  only  sjys  lli.ii  Angulus  (Angel)  lay 
between  ihc  Icrntoru--.  of  tho  Sa'iDri'i  aiid  ihc  lutae — a  statement 
which  points  to  their  idontity  with  the  luti  or  Jydcr  of  later 
times,  i.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland.  Some  recent  writers 
have  preferred  to  identify  tbe  Jutes  with  a  tribe  called  Eucii 
nentioiMd  la  a  letter  fran  Thaodbccht  to  Juatialan  (JfM. 

aetghbotttfaoodof  theFraiiln.  But  tteM  pwjpla  may  th^mirt wi» 
have  come  from  Jutland. 

See  Bede,  Hist.  Ecckt.  I.  15.  iv.  i&  (H.  M.  C  ) 

JUTIGALPA,  or  JunCAiPA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Jutigalpa  in  eastern  Hor.'Jur.i_>,  on  ohl-  of  the  main  roads  from 
tbe  Bay  of  Fonseca  to  tbe  Atlantic  mast,  and  on  a  small  left- 
kaad  tributary  of  the  river  Patnca.  Pop.  (1905),  about  18,000. 
Vatif/Sft.  Is  the  second  dty  of  Honduras,  bdog  NipaMed  «ol|y 
Igr  Tesadfilpa.  It  is  the  wlinfadttfaUve  ctatie  «f  a  aimm- 
taiaoos'  nftoo  rich  in  miaenli,  thoa|h  adaing  is  rendered 
diScdt  by  tbe  lack  of  comnratil^tloM  and  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  cocr.try.  The  inaj-irity  of  the  iiih.ifiitants  arc 
Indians  or  halt  cuites,  engagcrl  in  the  cultivation  of  coflee, 
bananas,  tul  an  o,  sugar  or  cotton. 

JUTLAND  (Danish  Jylland),  though  embracing  several 
islands  as  well  as  a  peninsula,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Tbe  peninsula 
(Chersonese  6r  Cimbric  peniittula  of  ancient  geography)  extends 
aonhward,  from  a  line  betweea  LQbeck  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  for  370  m.  to  the  promontory  of  tbe  Skaw  (Skagen),  thus 
preventing  a  natural  communication  directly  cast  and  v.c',t 
between  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  The  northern  portion  only 
is  Danish,  and  bears  the  name  Jutland.  The  southern  is  Ger- 
man, belonging  to  S<:hlcswi;»-Ho!stein.  The  peninsula  b  almost 
at  its  narrowest  (36  ni  )  at  the  frontier,  but  Jutland  has  an 
extreme  breadth  of  1 10  m.  and  the  extent  from  the  south-western 
point  (near  Ribc)  to  the  Skaw  is  180  m.  Jutland  embraces  nine 
carter  (counties),  namely,  HjarTing,Thistcd»Aalborg,  RingkjOb- 
lag,  Viborg,  Randcrs,  Aarbus,  Vejie  aad  Ribe.  The  ai^  waters 
shed  of  the  peninsula  lies  towanb  the  cast  coast;  therefore 
such  elevated  ground  as  exists  is  found  on  the  east,  while  the 
western  slope  is  gentle  and  consLits  of  a  low  sandy  plain  of 
slight  undulation.  Tlic  North  Sea  coast  (western)  an. I  Sk.ij;rr- 
rack  coast  (north-wc^lcrn)  lonsi.'^t  ni.iinly  of  a  s-.vtoi  inp  line 
of  dunes  with  wide  lagoons  behind  them.  In  the  south  the 
qorthemmost  of  tltt  North  Frisian  Islands  (Fan6)  is  Danish. 
Towards  the  north  a  tMoam  mouth  ^ves  entry  to  Uw  Limfjord, 
sr  Uimfjord,  which,  wide  aad  nmltylng  anniig  Mnads  to  the 

at  ntrrows  to  the  east  and  pierces  thfo^  to  tlie Cattegat ,  thus 
ling  the  counties  of  Hjoriing  and  Thisted  (known  together  as 
VendsysscI).  It  is,  however,  bridged  at  Aalhorp.  aiul  ils  depth 
rarely  exceeds  i  j  ft.  The  seaward  banks  of  the  l.igoons  arc  fre- 
quently broken  in  storms,  and  the  narrow  channels  through  tlu  m 
arc  constantly  shifting.  The  east  coast  is  slightly  bolder  than  the 
west,  and  indented  with  true  estuaries  and  bays.  From  the 
south-east  the  chain  of  islands  Ibrndng  insular  Denmark  ex- 
tends towards  Sweden,  the  ttrait  between  Jutland  and  FOaea 
haviag  the  aanM  of  the  Little  Belt.  The  low  and  dangerous 
coasts,  off  which  the  sets  are  generally  vcr>-  shallow,  arc  effi- 
ciently s.cr.xd  by  a  scries  of  lifeb0.1t  stations.  The  western  cor-.jt 
region  is  well  compared  with  the  Landcs  of  Ciascony.  The 
interior  is  low.  The  Varde,  Omme,  Skjcrnc.  Stor  and  Kar\ip, 
sluggish  and  tortuous  streams  draining  into  the  western  lagoons, 
rise  in  and  flow  through  marshes,  while  the  eastern  Limfjord 
is  flanked  by  the  swamps  koowa  aa  Vildmoat.  The  only- 


considerable  river  is  the  Gudenaa,  flowing  from  S.W.  into  the 
Randcrsfjord  (Cattcgat),  and  rising  among  the  picturesque 
lakes  of  the  county  of  Aarhus,  where  the  principal  elevated 
ground  in  the  peninsula  is  found  in  the  Hlmmdbjerg  and  adjacent 
hills  (exceeding  500  ft.).  The  German  portion  of  tbe  peninsula 
is  generally  liiailar  to  that  of  western  JutUnd,  the  main  diffeteaci 
lying  ia  theoccwriamecljalnnds  (the  North  Triilan)  off  the  wert 
coast  in  place  of  nad-lwn  and  lagoons.  Cmttc  blocks  atv  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  south  Jutland.  (For  geology,  and  the 
general  consideration  of  Jutland  in  connexion  with  the  whole 
kingdom,  sec  Denmark.) 

Although  in  ancient  times  well  wooded,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  interior  of  Jutland  consisted  for  centuries  of  barren  drift- 
sand,  which  grew  nothing  but  heather;  but  since  1M6,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  patriotic  Ucatll  modatioiv 
assisted  by  aaaaal  centnbutioBft  from  tbe  itatc^  a  ve^  laigt 
proponloo  of  tUt  legloa  bis  beta  BMiia  or  kiB  ledtlnwd  tor 
cultivation.  The  means  adopted  are:  (i.)  the  plantation  of  trees; 
(ii.)  tbe  making  of  irrigation  canals  and  irrigating  meadows; 
(iii.)  exploring  for,  cxtrattirig  and  transpwrting  loam,  a  process 
aided  by  the  constniction  of  short  light  railways;  and  (iv  ),  since 
1SS9,  the  experimental  cultivation  of  fenny  districts.  The 
activity  of  the  association  takes  the  form  partly  of  giving 
gratuitous  advice,  partly  of  esperiawBtal  attempts,  and  partly 
of  model  works  for  iaatstioa.  The  state  sIm  aiakss  saauai 
graata  directly  to  erwaeit  wlia  an  wflBaf  ta  plaet  tbclr  plfeata- 
tions  under  state  supervision,  for  the  sale  «f  plaala  at  half  price 
to  the  poorer  peasantry,  for  making  protective  or  sheltering 
plantations,  and  for  free  transport  of  marl  or  loam.  The  sfx-cies 
of  timber  almost  exclusively  planted  are  the  red  fir  (Picfa 
ezcehii)  and  the  mountain  pine  {Pinui  montana).  This  admir.ibic 
work  quickly  caused  the  population  to  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  in  the  districts  where  it  was  practised  than  in  any  other  put 
of  the  Danish  kingdom.  The  counties  of  Viboig,  RingkjOUag 
and  Ribe  cover  tbe  principal  heath  district. 

Jutland  is  well  served  by  railways.  Two  lines  cross  the  from- 
tier  from  Geimaay  oft  tbe  cast  and  west  respectively  aad  nia 
north'vard  near  the  OOastS.  Tbe  eastern  touches  the  ports  of 
Kolding,  Fredcrida,  VejIe,  Horsens,  Aarhus,  Randers,  Aalborg 
on  Limfjord,  Frederikshavn  and  Skagen.  On  the  west  the  only 
port  of  first  importance  is  Esbjcrg.  The  line  runs  past  Skjeme, 
Ringfcjobing,  Vemb  and  Hobtebro  to  Thisted.  Both  throw  off 
many  branches  and  arc  connected  by  lines  east  and  west  between 
Kolding  and  Esbjcrg,  Skandcrborg  and  Skjeme,  Langaa  and 
Struer  on  LtmQotd  viki  Viborg.  Of  puiely  inland  towns  only 
Viborg  bi  the  nUlaBd  aad  BjifcTbif  bi  tbe  eAieae  aoitb  ai* 
of  importance. 

JUTURNA  (older  form  Diutuma,  the  lasting),  an  old  Latin 
divinity,  a  [)eitonification  of  the  never-failing  .<-pring^  Her  ori- 
ginal home  was  on  the  river  Numicius  near  I„avinium,  where 
there  was  a  spri:ig  calKil  after  her,  supposed  to  possess  heal- 
ing qualities  (whence  the  old  Roman  derivation  from  jumre, 
10  help).  Her  worship  was  eariy  transferred  to  Rome, 
localised  by  tbe  Lscus  Jutnmae  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at 
whi^  Castor  aad  ftsOntt  after  announcing  the  victory  of  Isbe 
RegQlus,  were  said  to  have  mabcd  tbe  sweet  from  tbdr  hocMSL 
At  tbe  end  of  the  First  Panic  War  Lutathis  Catalns  erected  a 
temple  in  her  honour  on  the  Campus  ^f  artius,  subsequently  re- 
storc<l  liy  ,\uguHtus.  Juturna  was  asvxiafed  with  two  festivals: 
tl;c  Juturnalia  on  the  iith  of  January,  probably  a  dedication 
festival  of  a  temple  built  by  Augustus,  and  celebrated  by  the 
college  of  tbe  Jonlnni,  workmen  employed  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  aqueducts  and  fountains;  sad  the  Volcan- 
alia  OB  the  23rd  of  August,  at  which  sscrttes  «n  offered  to 
Volcsaua*  tbe  Nyaiphs  and  Jutuma,  ss  pirolerten  against 
outbreaks  tH  fre.  la  Virgfl,  Jutuma  appears  as  the  ibMcr  of 
Tur.ius  (probably  owing  to  the  partial  similarity  of  the  names), 
on  whom  Jupiter,  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  chastity, 
bestowed  immortality  and  the  control  of  all  (he  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Latium.  For  the  .statement  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Janus 
and  mother  of  Fontus  (or  Fons).  the  god  of  foOBlafalS,  AfaoHos 
{Ail.  tenia  UL  39)  is  aldac  foponsiblc. 
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JUVENAL 


See  Vitgn.  Anmi.  riL  139  and  Serviu*  ad  let.;  Ovid,  f<u(t,  iL 
Sl3-6i6;  Valerius  Maximum.  1.  8.  1 ;  L.  Dcubiwr,  "  Juturaa  ttnd  die 
Ausgrabunccn  auf  dcm  rumibchcn  Fofim/*  ill  Mhw  JSlAfdb />  4at 
MumdU  AUtrtuM  (1903;.  p.  370. 

JUVEH AL  (Dtrtucs  JfTNTDS  Jovbnaus)  (c.  6»-I4o),  Roman 

pocl  an  l  ^,.ii!rl  t,  was  tiMrn  at  Aquinum.  Brief  accounts  of  his 
life,  var>  inK  i  mi -.itU  rahiy  in  dclails,  arc  prefixed  to  dtilcrent 
MbS.  ol  the  worlds.  Hut  their  common  original  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  cumpctcnt  authority,  and  some  of  their  staumenU 
are  intrin^iicjlly  improbable.  Aoooidlag  to  tlw  ytakn.  wUch 

•ppcars  to  Ik-  the  earliest: — 

'  "  Juvenal  wa*  the  soo  or  ward  of  a  wealthy  freedman :  he  practised 
lhf<twift'f  tiU  ■icMte  Me,  not  m  a  pfofwional  teacher,  but  a»  an 
Hmteur,  asd  nade  hit  nnt  esaav  in  •atire  by  writinf  the  line*  un 
Pari*,  {he  actor  and  favourite  of  Domitian,  now  found  in  the  tevenih 
■attre  (line*  90  tay.).  Encoura|[c<l  by  their  tucceu,  he  devoted  him- 
■eU  diligently  to  thii  kind  of  compoulion.  but  refrained  lor  a  long 
time  from  either  publicly  reciting  or  publiihin|(  hi»  vcr»e».  When  at 
Ust  he  did  come  before  the  public,  hi*  recitattons  were  attended  by 
great  crowdt  and  received  with  the  utmoat  favour.  But  the  linea 
originally  written  on  Pari*,  having  becfl  lawrted  in  one  of  ma  new 
wtuea,  excited  the  jealous  anger  ol  MWiar  «f  the  time,  who  was  a 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  procmw  tM  poet'a  baniahment  under 
the  form  of  a  militaiy  appointHiMt  to  tw  «»i«aity  of  Ggypc. 
Being  then  eiehty  yeafi «  afe,  ht  died  Aoftly  afMnwida  oTfrtcf 
•nd  vexation. 

Some  ol  these  statements  arc  50  much  in  consonance  with  the 
indirect  eviil< nee  aiiorded  by  the  satires  that  they  may  be  a 
aeries  of  conjectures  ba^d  upon  them.  The  rare  passages  in 
whkh  the  poet  speaks  of  bis  own  position,  as  in  satires  xi.  and 
lUL,  indicate  that  be  was  in  comfortable  but  moderate  drcum- 
itaaccs.  We  should  infer  also  that  be  was  aot  dqmdtat  on 
Mqr  pnteasional  occupation,  and  tliat  be  wat  aapmlcd  in 
Mcial  tUtion,  and  probably  too  by  tastcs  and  Baanm,  from  the 
higher  class  to  which  Tacitus  and  Pliny  belonged,  as  he  was  by 
character  from  the  new  men  who  rose  to  wealth  by  servility 
under  the  empire.  Ju%enal  is  no  organ  of  the  pride  and  dignity, 
Still  less  of  the  urbanity,of  the  cultivated  rcprescnialivc^  of  the 
great  families  o(  the  republic  He  i-^  Uu-  champion  of  the  more 
aobcr  virtues  and  ideas,  and  perhaps  the  organ  of  the  rancours 
and  detraction,  of  an  educated  but  depressed  and  embittered 
■iddia  daH.  He  lets  «•  Imow  that  be  baa  no  kaninfi  to 
pUioeephx  (dS.  tet)  and  pooia  caatewipt  on  the  ierioa*  epic 
writing  of  the  day  0- 161).  The  stateneat  that  he  was  a  trained 
and  practised  declaimer  is  confirmed  both  by  his  own  words  (i.  1 6) 
and  by  the  rhetorical  mould  in  which  his  ihouj;hts  am!  illustra- 
tiotiS  are  cast.  The  allusions  whieh  fix  tlie  d.ites  when  his 
satires  Gril  appeared,  and  the  large  exinrriencc  of  liic  AhiLh  they 
imply,  agree  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  come  before  the 
world  as  a  professed  satirist  till  after  middle  age. 

Tk*  atatemcnt  that  be  continued  to  write  satires  long  before 
ha  ftva  them  to  the  world  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  their 
eenlcata  and  the  »laboi»lc  cbanurtcr  of  their  compositioin,  and 
might  ahneat  be  inleind  Cram  the  emphatic  but  yet  guarded 
statement  of  Quintilian  in  his  short  summary  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. After  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Lucilius,  Horace  and  Pcr- 
sius  as  satirists,  be  adils,  "  There  are,  too,  in  our  own  day,  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  satire  whose  name^  will  be  heard  of  here- 
after "  {Inst.  Or.  X.  I,  94).  There  is  no  Roman  writer  of  satire 
who  could  be  mcnlioaed  along  witli  those  others  by  so  judicious 
k  critic,  except  JttVCBaL  I'he  motive  which  a  writer  of  satire 
nuul  have  bad  for aeoety  under  Doiaitlan  i»  sufficiently  obvious; 
and  the  Moeadty  ef  cenoeabneBt  and  aelf-suppretaion  thus  im- 
petcd  upon  the  writer  may  have  pfmaneHlly  affected  hia  whole 
manner  of  composition. 

So  far  the  original  of  these  lives  follows  a  not  improbable 
tradition.  But  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  the  poet's  exile 
the  case  b  othtr  .siie.  The  undoubted  reference  to  Juvenal  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  as  the  victim  of  the  rage  of  an  actor  only 
proves  that  the  original  story  from  which  all  the  vao'ing versions 
of  the  lives  are  derived  was  generally  believed  before  the  middle 
el  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  If  Juvenal  was  banished  at  the 
age  of  ei^ty,  the  anthor  of  bis  baniahment  could  not  have  been 
tba  "  CBraged  actoK  '*  la  leleieaca  t9  whom  the  crifinal  linea 


were  wilitai.  aa  Pluk  vaapat  to  deadi  In  Ig,  and  «w 

certainly  writing  satires  long  after  100.  The  aatire  ia  which  tba 
lines  now  appear  was  probably  first  pubUshcd  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  when  Juvenal  ^<.js  not  an  octogettarian 
but  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  cause  ol  the  poet's 
banishment  at  that  advanced  age  could  not  therefore  have  been 
cither  the  original  composition  or  the  brsi  pubbcation  of  the 
lines. 

AacinicMioBfaiiv.  isixviotcdMapraof  tjiat  Jnvenal  bad 
viritedEgypt.  HamayhavidenaaoaaaRcxileorbianuliAaqr 

command;  but  it  aeama  hudly  caoafatcM  with  the  impoftaaea 

which  the  emperott  attached  to  the  aeoirity  of  Egypt,  or  wrilk 

the  concern  which  they  took  in  tin'  inunstsof  the  army,  thlt 
these  conditions  were  coniUiued  at  an  age  so  unlit  for  military 
employment.  It  any  conjecture  is  warrantable  on  so  obscure  a 
subject,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  temporary  disgrace  should  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  poet  by  Domitlam.  Among  the  many  vic- 
tims ol  Juvcaai'a  satire  it  is  only  against  him  and  against  one  of 
the  vilHt  Imtnnnents  of  his  court,  the  £g>  ptian  Crispinua,  that 
the  poet  awBM  to  be  animated  by  pcoooal  hatred.  A  aeaae  of 
wrong  laffered  at  their  haada  nay  pcrhapa  have  mfai^ad  with 
the  detesUtion  which  he  felt  towards  tbm  on  public  grounds. 
But  if  be  was  banished  under  Domitian,  it  must  liavc  bcca 
cither  heriire  or  after  93,  at  which  time,  SS  IM  laaa  boas  an 
epigram  of  Nfartial,  Juvenal  was  in  Romp. 

More  ancient  evidence  is  supplied  by  an  in  1  .-iption  found  at 
Aquinum,  recording,  so  far  as  it  has  been  dcciphenti,  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  altar  to  Ceres  by  a  lunius  luvenalis,  tribune  of  the 
first  cohort  of  Dalmatians,  ^iiiMiwr  fuinquennaJis,  and  JUmum 
Diti  Vttpcsiami,  a  proviadal  magistrate  whose  functkan 
correipaiMledtothoseof  the  censor  at  Rome.  This  Juvenalis  nay 
have  been  the  poet ,  but  he  may  equally  well  have  been  a  nbtioa. 
The  evidence  of  the  satires  docs  not  point  to  a  prolonged  abMnce 
from  the  metropolis.  They  are  the  prcHluct  of  Immediate  and 
intimate  familiatity  with  the  life  of  the  great  city.  An  epigram 
of  Martial,  written  at  the  time  when  Juvenal  was  most  vigorously 
employed  in  their  composition,  speaks  of  him  as  ^tttlcd  in  Rome. 
He  himself  bints  (iii.  318)  that  he  maintained  his  connexion  with 
Aquinum,  and  that  he  had  some  special  interest  ia  the  worship 
of  the  "  Helvinian  Ceres."  Nor  is  the  tdbuta  to  the  aatioaal 
religion  implied  by  the  det&atlnB  «(  the  ahar  to  Ctfca  ineoa- 
sisteot  with  the  beliefs  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  satires. 
While  the  fables  of  mythology  are  often  treated  contemptuously 
or  hurr.firfiusly  hy  him.  (.'her  pa^^ges  in  the  satires  clearly 
imply  a  conformity  to,  aiiil  even  a  rt-N|H:tt  for,  the  observances  of 
the  national  religion.  The  cvi<lrncc  as  to  the  military  |K:/^t  filled 
by  Juvenal  is  curious,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
fused tradition  of  bis  exile  in  a  position  of  military  importance. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  satires  bear  traces  of  military 
experience;  the  life  described  in  them  is  iStbcr  sach  as  WNdd 
present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  dviliaou 

Tbeonlyothereontemporary evidence wUch  allbcdi  a  giimpae 
of  Juvenal's  actual  life  is  contained  in  three  epigrams  of  &f  artiaL 
Two  of  these  (vii.  24  and  qi)  were  written  in  the  time  of  Domitian. 
the  third  (xii.  18)  early  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  Martial  had 
retired  to  his  native  Bilbilis.  The  first  attests  the  strong  rcg.ird 
which  Martial  felt  for  him;  but  the  subject  of  the  c[>igrjm  s<cn  4 
to  hint  that  Juvenal  was  not  an  easy  person  to  get  on  with.  In 
the  second,  addressed  to  Juvenal  himself,  the  epithet  faeundus 
is  applied  to  him,  equally  applicable  to  his  "eloquence"  as 
satirist  or  rhetoffdaa.  In  the  last  Martial  iawglaca  his  Mead 
wandering  about  discontentedly  thlOU^  Ihecrawded  Streets  of 
Rome,  and  undergoing  all  the  ducomrorts  Incident  tO  attendance 
on  the  levfesof  the  great.  Two  lines  in  the  poem  suggest  that 
the  satirist,  who  inveighed  with  just  severity  against  the  worst 
corruptions  of  Roman  morals,  was  not  too  rigid  a  censer  of  ll.c 
morals  of  his  friend.  Indeed,  his  intimacy  with  Martial  is  a 
ground  for  not  attributing  to  him  exceptional  strictness  of  Bic. 

The  additional  information  as  to  the  poet's  bfc  and  drcutn* 
stances  derivable  from  the  satires  themselves  is  not  important. 
He  bad  enjoyed  the  training  which  all  educated  men  received  ia 
Us  day  ^  1  j);  he  ipeaka  ot  Us  lam  In  tba  (eiritofy  of  TSbor 
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Od.  6s).  which  IniaUMl  a  jrong  Ud ) 
kra 

«f  Iht  Mnilwii  fnm  th»  aatiR  in  which  thii  invitation  i> 
ceatafawd  «e  an  abte  to  fono  u  idea  of  the  ttyie  in  which  be 

babitu.illy  livc(.l,  and  to  ihink  of  him  as  cnjoyinR  a  hale  and 
vigorous  agr  (joO,  and  a!M>  as  a  kindly  master  of  a  household 
(159  scq  ).  The  nrf;,itivc  evidence  afforded  in  the  account  of  his 
establishment  suggests  the  inference  that,  like  Lucilitu  and 
Horace,  Juvenal  had  no  personal  experience  o(  dtbcr  the  cares 
or  tht  aoitening  influ«oce  of  family  life.  A  coapuiaaa  of  thii 
pom  with  the  invitadoa  of  Hmoee  toTofqului(J^.L  s)biiotl 
•at  itioailx  U»  diiimaen  not  is  atburi^r  oair  btt  fa  IdM^ 
ftdfaf  between  tlw  two  nthfiMB.  Ooitoa  Bdnitr  bat  drawn 
from  the  indications  afforded  of  the  career  and  character  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  satires  are  addressed  most  unfavourable 
conclusions  as  to  the  social  circumstances  and  associations  of 
Juvenal.  If  we  believe  that  these  were  ail  real  people,  with  whom 
Juvenal  lived  in  intimacy,  we  should  conclude  that  he  was  most 
oafortanalc  ia  his  aaociates,  and  that  his  own  relations  to  them 
were  milwd  latbcr  by  outspoken  frankness  than  dvilitjr.  Bat 
iteni  to  be  aMm  **  aaoiiiiis  aaabiaa  "  tbaa  laal  bbmi;  tbey 
the  pnrpooe  of  cnaUiBS  tba  mMmt  to  aba  Ui  Um  at 
Oaa  partieolar  object  instead  of  declaiming  at  large.  They  have 
BOee  of  the  individuality  and  traits  of  personal  character  dis- 
cernible in  the  (lersons  addressed  by  Horace  in  his  Sjtsrrs  and 
Epislies.  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  Juvenal  writes  of  the  poets 
and  men  of  letters  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time  as  if  they  were  (till 
Uvioc,  be  makes  no  reference  to  his  friend  Martial  or  the  younger 
nogr  and  Tadttn,  wbo  wrote  their  works  during  the  years  of  his 
•mi  HfcHMy  activity,  ^t^eqndqymticcabia  that  Jnyenal's 

Tbe  tinei  at  wbidi  the  tatiica  were  given  to  the  worid  do  not 
in  aB  cases  coincide  with  thoae  at  which  they  were  written  and 

to  which  ihcy  immediately  refer.  Thus  the  manners  and  per- 
sonages of  (he  age  of  Domitian  often  supply  the  material  of  satiric 
representation,  and  are  spoken  of  as  if  thi>  In  li  ini.;L<l  to  ihr  actual 
Ufe  of  the  present,*  while  allusions  even  in  the  earliest  show  that, 
as  a  ftmshcd  literar>'  composition,  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Trajan. 
The  BMMt  pcobaMe  esplaiuition  of  these  disocpanoca  is  that  in 
ttdr  pmcBt  iam  Ike  aadiea  are  tbe  waik  of  tbe  Imt  tbbrtjr 
yaaiaof  the  poefk  life,  while  the  first  abeat  haat  aMy  bawe  pre- 
aerved  with  little  change  passages  written  daring  his  earlier 
manhor.fl.  The  combination  of  the  impressions,  and,  perhaps 
of  the  actual  compositions,  of  ditTercnt  pcric><ls  also  explains  a 
Oertain  want  of  unity  and  continuity  found  in  some  of  tin  n;. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sixteen  satires  *hich  we 
I  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them, 
1  that  tbey  were  divided,  as  tbey  are  referred  to  ia  tlie  aadcat 
gHUwaaariaae,  into  five  booka.  Book  L,  ambradng  tbe  first  five 
satires,  was  written  to  tbe  freabtstvigoarof  tba  aathof^i  powers, 
and  is  animated  with  tbe  stnogett  batred  ef  Demftiut.  The 
publication  of  this  book  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  Trajan. 
The  mention  of  the  exile  of  MarSus  (49)  shows  that  it  was  not 
pdbiiibed  before  100.  In  the  second  satire,  the  Unci  19  leq.* 

"  Qualis  ecat  avpcr  ttacico  poDntus  adulter 
CoocuMta,** 

show  th.1t  the  m-mnry  of  onaof  the  foulest  scandals  of  the  reign 
of  Domi'  iun  was  itill  frcsbinthe  rrfl'nds  of  men.  The  third  satire, 
imit.iir  1  b>'  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  Londmi.  presents  such  a  picture 
as  Rome  may  have  offered  to  the  satirist  at  any  time  in  the 
SSt  century  of  our  era;  but  it  was  under  the  worst  emperors,  Nero 
aad  Dooiit>an»  that  tbe  aru  of  flatterers  and  foreiga  adveatorers 
were  moat  aacecMfal,  aad  tllat  aodi  scenes  of  violence  as  that 
described  at  277  seq.  were  most  likely  toocmr-.'while  the  mention 
of  Veiento  (iS;)  as  still  enjoying  influence  is  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  court  of  Domitian.  The  fourth,  which  alor.c  lias  any 
political  significance,  and  reflects  on  tbe  emperor  as  a  frivolous 

•  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  seventh  satire,  but  it  applies 
also  to  the  mention  of  Cri<ininu»,  Latinus,  the  cUm 01  dfioiom, &€., 

in  the  first,  to  fhr  notice  of  Veiento  in  the  third,  of 

in  the  cishih,  of  Gatlicus  in  the  thirteenth,  &c. 

•  CI.  Ibiteni  ilMMl*,  aH.  as. 
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of  bat  aad  cradtjr,  la  tba  a^ndae* 


tiiller  rather  dHnaadi 
tkaofanalori 
is  aninattd  hf  the  prafouadeat  scorn  aad  ktathing  both  of  tba 
tyrant  bbnsdf  aad  of  the  wont  faatruments  of  his  tyranny. 

The  fifth  is  a  social  picture  of  the  degraldation  to  which  poor 
guests  were  exposed  at  the  banquets  of  the  rich,  but  many  of  the 
cpi>;rams  of  Martial  and  the  tnorc  si  bcr  evidence-  of  one  of  Dmy 's 
letters  show  that  the  picture  painted  by  Juvenal,  though  perhaps 
exaggerated  in  colouring,  was  drawn  from  a  state  of  society 
prevateat  daring  aad  iauaediately  sohaeqaent  to  tba  UaMs  of 
Doiaitiaa.*  Book  IL  oooaisa  of  tba  awat  ebboeata  of  tba 
■■tlwij  bgr  OMogr  critiea  aivadod  aa  Ite  BMaterpiece,  tbe 
famotB  nxtb  aatlre,  dire^od  aplHt  tt*  aAolo  female  sex. 

which  sharrswith  Domitian  aad  Ml  CMItma  tbe  nMMtchrrishcd 
place  it)  tbe  poet's  antipathies.  It  shows  certainly  no  diminu- 
tion of  vigour  either  in  its  representation  or  its  invective.  The 
time  at  which  this  satire  was  composed  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  but  some  allusions  render  it  highly  probable  that  it 
was  given  to  the  worid  in  tbe  later  years  of  Trajan,  and  before 
the  accession  of  Hadrian.  The  date  of  the  pubUcaliao  ol 


Book  UL,  coataiaiag  tbe  seweath,  ei^U  I 
to  be  find  by  its  openinf  line  to  tlM  ant  yean  after  the  I 

of  Hadrian.  In  the  eighth  satire  anotheir  reference  is  made  (tao) 
to  the  misgovcrnment  of  Marius  in  Africa  as  a  recent  event, 
and  at  line  51  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  wars  that 
occupied  the  last  years  of  Trajan's  reign.  Tbe  ninth  has  no 
alltision  to  determine  its  date,  but  it  is  written  with  the  sama 
outspoken  freedom  as  the  aecoad  and  the  sixth,  and  belongs  to 
tbe  period  when  the  poatii  power  was  most  vigorous,  and  his 
expeaweofviceaHatawcaqpnairiiis.  IaBookiV.,ooi4aiifaig 
tbe  ianMMii  tiBth,  tbaelevanthaad  tba  twellHhsatifea»tbe  aatbor 
appears  more  as  a  moralist  tbaa  ai  a  pore  aatfrist.  In  tbe  tenth, 
the  theme  of  the  "vanity  of  Iramaa  wishes"  is  illtistnilcd  by 
great  historic  instances,  rather  than  by  pictures  of  the  mm  and 
manners  of  the  age;  and,  though  the  declamatory  vigour  and 
power  of  expression  in  it  are  occasionally  as  great  as  in  the  earlier 
satires,  and  although  touches  of  Juvenal's  saturnine  humour, 
and  especially  of  his  ndsogyny,  appear  in  all  the  satires  of  thb 
book,  yet  tbetr  general  tone  abowa  that  tbe  wbtU  beat  of  Ua 
indignation  is  abated;  aad  tba  Baca  ol  tbe  devcath,  abndr 
rcfenad  to  (aet  aeq.), 

**  Spectent  juvenes  quo*  clamor  et  audax 
&XHHio,  mm  caltae  dccet  sMcdiae  iNwUae: 
Nostm  bioat  venom  ooptmeta  cuticiMa  sbIiwIi** 

leave  no  doubt  that  ba  nw  wsB  idvaBood  to  yeva  wha  tbqr 

were  written. 

Two  important  dates  are  found  in  Book  V.,  comprising  satina 
xiii.-ivL  At  mil.  16  Juvenal  speaks  of  his  friend  Calvmus  aa 
now  peat  riity  yeaia  of  age,  haviag  been  bom  in  the  consulship 
afFbntctaa.  NoiwI»F«ntcinaCapitoiia»eoBsulia67.  Again 
at  XV.  if  an  event  Is  add  to  bava  bappeaed  in  Egypt  "  nnper 
con'ulc  lunro."  There  was  a  L.  Aemiltus  luncus  consul 
suficiun  in  I  ?7.  The  fifth  book  must  therefore  have  been  pub- 
lished sonic  lime  after  this  date.  More  than  the  fourth,  this 
book  bears  the  marks  of  age,  both  in  the  milder  tone  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  and  in  the  feebler  power  of  composition  exhi- 
bited. Tbe  last  satire  is  now  ioiperfect,  and  the  autbentidty 
both  of  tbiaaadaf  tkeitlMBtbbttbccn4<ieitIn>ed,tboa^aB 
insuffideat  gronnda. 

Tbaa  tbe  satbes  wet*  pabMied  at  dIfeTait  fatervalB,  aad  tat 
the  most  part  composed  between  100  and  130,  but  the  BMrt 
powerful  in  feeling  and  vivid  in  conception  among  them  deal 
with  the  experience  and  impressions  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
occasionally  recall  the  memories  or  traditions  of  the  times  of 
Nero  and  Claudius,  and  reproduce  at  least  one  startling  page 
from  the  annab  of  Tibcriua.*  Tbe  same  overmastering  feeling 
whidt  constrained  Tacftaa  (Agrk.  t,  3),  when  the  thne  of  long 
cnduranre  and  silence  was  ov(T,  to  recall  the  "  memory  of  the 

•  Fliny's  rrmarlcs  on  the  \-\ilg,irity  an  veil  as  the  ostentation  ol  his 
host  imply  that  he  reeardfd  such  behaviour  a»  el 
in  the  circle  ia  which  he  hintfcif  lived        iL  6). 
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former  oppression,"  acted  upon  Juvenal.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  two  great  writers,  »lio  lived  and  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  who  were  animated  by  the  sAmc  hAtrc<l  of  the  tyrant  under 
whom  the  best  years  of  their  m;inhcx>(l  were  spent,  and  who  both 
fdt  most  deeply  the  degradation  of  their  times,  were  even  known 
to  Me  another.  Tacitus  belonged  to  the  highest  official  and 
MMtadal  dMs,  Juvenal  tfftatatijf  to  tlw  middle  dut  tad  to 
men  of  kttcn{  woA  tbb  dUfemws  in  poti* 
tk>n  had  iMCh  influence  in  detenaining  the  different  bent  of  their 
genius,  and  tn  forming  one  to  be  a  great  national  hbton'an,  the 
other  to  be  a  great  social  satirist.  If  the  view  of  tlie  satirist  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  more  limited  in  some  dirtctioiis,  and 
his  taste  and  temper  less  conformable  to  the  best  ancient  stan- 
dards of  propriety,  he  is  also  saved  by  it  from  prejudices  to  which 
the  tlwHtions  of  his  class  exposed  the  historian.  But  both 
wtitmwe  thwoggt^y  national  in  icntiment,  thoremhbr  nMaoi' 
KBefBtaBBi  Mb Mclet  —theii eipw to tttoag » Smttbi. ef 
arfl.  Ike  pecutiar  gftuam  and  value  of  both  Juvenal  and 
^cftui  b  that  tbey  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evil  through 
which  they  h  i  1  li\  cd,  hul  deeply  resented  it — the  one  wn'th  a 
vehement  an  1  buriuiiK  p.ission,  like  the  "  sacva  indignntio  "  of 
Swift,  ihc  other  with  perhnps  even  deeper  but  more  restrained 
emotions  of  mingled  scorn  and  sorrow,  Uke  the  scorn  and  sorrow 
of  MiltOB  ichen  "  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues."  In  one 
rapect  there  b  a  difference.  For  Tacitus  the  prospect  b  not 
wholly  cheerless,  the  detested  tyianny  was  at  aa  end,  and  its 
eSeela  might  db^ipeer  with  »  mote  heaefieent  rule.  Btt  the 
^ooB  «f  Jovcnali  pmhnlim  h  wdi^ed  by  hope. 

i  A.  C.  Strfabanw  has  suggested  that  the  secret  of  Juvcnars 
concentrated  power  consistnl  in  this,  that  he  knew  what  he 
hated,  and  that  what  he  did  hate  was  despotism  and  democracy. 
But  it  would  bo  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  animating  motive  of 
his  satire  wa.s  jwlitical.  It  is  true  that  he  finds  the  most  typical 
fMmpln  of  lust,  cruelty,  levibr  and  weakness  in  the  emperors 
Md  tilth  whee  iaTViiwiliM,  Ocho,  Nera^  Qaudius  and  Mcssa- 
13m.  ItbtiaeikethathedMiciiBthetiiditioaalidelatiyof 
Bfotia,  that  heatrifcciat  AvguttalnhiBaMnlioBof  tk»*'aam 
discipica  of  SliBa,"  and  that  he  has  no  word  of  reoocnition  for 
what  even  T^dtus  acknowledges  as  the  beneficent  rule  of  Trajan. 
So  too  hu  soon  for  the  Roman  populace  of  his  time,  who  cared 
only  for  their  dole  of  bread  and  the  public  pimcs,  is  unqualified. 
But  it  is  only  iti  connexion  with  it5  indirect  clTeets  that  lie  seems 
to  think  of  despotism;  and  h«  has  no  thought  of  democracy  at 
all.  It  is  not  for  the  loss  of  liberty  and  of  the  scnatorian  rule 
thu  he  chafes,  but  for  the  toi»  of  the  old  national  mi  nlinna  and 
aetf-ieapcct  Thb  fedlnff  aphlht  hb  detestatioa  el  ieaiga 
manneiB  and  supefitilioot,  hb  loathing  not  only  of  inhuman 
crimes  and  cruelties  but  even  of  the  lesser  dcrdictions  from  self- 
f.-ipcrt,  his  5Corn  of  luxury  and  of  arl  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
his  mock-cry  of  the  poetry  and  of  the  stale  and  dilettante  culture 
of  his  tune,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  indifference  to  (he  schools  of 
philosophy  and  his  readiness  to  identify  all  the  professors  of 
Stoicism  with  the  reserved  and  close-cropped  puritans,  who 
CTHCTt^T4  the  worst  vicea  under  aa  outmrd  appearance  of 
•uteritgr.  Ihe  (icat  fodt  of  hb  character.  it  appean  in  hb 
«iitta(^  ii  that  he  loo  exchiaively  indolcsd  lUt  aood  It  b 
much  man  difBcuIt  to  find  what  he  loved  and  adadred  than 

what  he  hated.  But  it  is  rh.-ir.n  tcn'^i tc  of  his  sfong  nature  that, 
where  he  docs  betray  any  siRnol  human  sympathy  or  tenderness, 

ii  is  for  those  who  by  their  weakness  and  position  arc  dependent 
on  others  for  their  protection — as  for  "  the  peasant  boy  with  the 
little  dog.  his  playfellow,"'  or  for  "  the  home-sick  lad  from  the 
Sabiae  highlands,  who  sighs  for  hb  awther  whom  be  haa  net  acea 
for  a  loQf  time,  aad  for  the  little  but  and  the  fiunUir  kidi.*** 

If  Juvenal  b  to  be  ranked  aa  a  greet  moralist,  it  b  not  for  hb 
greatness  and  consistency  as  a  thinker  on  mora!  questions.  In 
the  rhetorical  cxagRcration  of  the  famous  tenth  satire,  for  in- 
stance, the  highest  energies  of  patriotism — the  gallant  and  dcs- 
peinto  defence  otgeatcaMiMi  by  ewetd  or  ipeechr-aw  quoted 

*.  .  .  .  Kdhaaehferaitkaablne 

.  Cum  mane  tt  eaealii  et  (wiMliie  MWiW."  Jter-ia.  to. 
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as  mere  examples  of  disappointed  ambition;  and,  in  the  fa*db> 
criminate  condemnation  of  the  arts  by  wbicli  men  sought  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  he  leaves  no  room  fur  the  legitimate  pursuits  ot 
industry.  His  services  to  morals  do  not  consist  in  any  positive 
contributions  to  the  notions  of  active  duty,  but  in  the  strength 
with  which  be  has  realized  and  expressed  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Jtomaa  and  Italian  ideal  of  character,  and  abe 
of  that  religioiii  coMthnce  which  wn  becemlng  a  new  powcria 
the  world.  Thonih  he  dbdalmt  aagr  debt  to  philosophy  (siiL 
III),  yet  he  really  owca  more  to  the  **  Stoica  dogmata,"  then 
prevalent,  th.m  he  is  aware  of.  But  his  highest  and  rarest 
literary  quality  is  his  power  of  paiiuiri>;  thanctcrs,  scenes, 
incidents  and  actions,  whether  from  p.^st  history  or  from  cc-r.- 
temporary  Ufe.  In  this  power,  which  is  abo  the  great  power  of 
Tacitus,  be  has  few  equals  and  perhaps  no  superior  among  aacidt 
wiiten.  The  difiereaoe  hMweea  Tadtat  aad  Juveaal  in  power 
oT  iqpaMatatiMii  that  the  pfOiehbtfliiHiii  more  el  aa  imagi- 
native poet,  the  satirist  more  of  a  realist  aad  a  grotesque  humor- 
ist. Juvnal  can  paint  great  historical  pictures  in  all  their 

detail — as  in  the  f.imous  rejire-it  r,';;rii,n  of  the  fall  of  Scj.mu»; 
he  can  describe  a  clianuter  elafKjr.itcly  or  hit  it  off  with  a  single 
stroke.  The  picture  drawn  may  be  a  cincalure,  or  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  fact — as  thai  of  the  father  of  Demobihcocs, 
"  blear-eyed  with  the  soot  of  the  glowing  mass,"  &c. — but  it  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  realistically  conceived,  and  it  b  ImMight 
before  us  with  the  vivid  touches  of  a  Defoe  or  a  Swift,  or  of  the 
great  pictorial  Mtiibt  of  the  tStb  century,  Hofuth.  Yet  em 
in  this,  hb  meat  charactcfbtlc  talent,  bis  proneaeai  to  exaggen- 
til  n,  the  attraction  which  coarse  and  repulsi^'e  imaj^rs  h.^vc  fnr 
his  nund,  and  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  general  eflcct  tu  mii.utf- 
ness  of  detail  not  infrequently  mar  his  best  efiects. 

The  difficulty  is  often  felt  of  distinguishing  l>ctwcen  a  {jowcrfcl 
rhetorician  and  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  is  fell  particularly  in  the 
case  of  JuvenaL  He  himself  knew  and  has  well  described 
(vii.  53  seq.)  the  conditions  oader  wluch  a  great  poet  could 
ikMcbhi  and  he  felt  that  hb  oem  age  WIS  incapable  of  pcodadag 
one.  He  has  little  seaie  of  beauty  either  la  Innaaa  life  or  aatvR. 
Whenever  such  sense  u  evoked  it  b  only  as  a  momentary  relief  to 
bis  prevailing  sense  of  the  hideousness  of  contemporary  life,  or  in 
protest  aRLiirist  v,h;it  he  regarded  as  the  enervating  influences  of 
art.  Even  his  references  to  the  great  poets  of  the  pzsl  indicate 
rather  a  blast  sense  of  indifference  and  weariness  than  a  fresh 
enjoyment  of  them.  Yet  hu  power  of  touching  the  springs  of 
tragic  awe  and  horror  is  a  genuine  poetical  gift,  of  the  same  kind 
aa  that  wbidtbdiMilyodbif  tone  of  the  early  EaglbhilnimetiMs 
ffBt  htt  It.  ira  tbt  irmiiit.  witrr  mrnHaFljr  a  prat  thrtnilrf an  tbsa 
a  great  poet.  Hu  training,  the  practical  brat  of  hb  undeBlaBd> 
ing,  his  strong  but  morose  character,  the  circumstances  of  hb 
time,  and  the  materials  av.iil.ihle  for  his  art,  all  fitted  him  to 
rebuke  his  own  age  and  all  altcr-timcs  in  the  tones  of  a  powerful 
preacher,  rather  than  charm  them  with  the  an  of  an  accom- 
plished poet.  The  com[^iosition  of  hU  various  satires  shows  ae 
negligence,  but  rather  excess  of  elaboration;  but  it  prodocci 
the  impraaion  of  mechanical  coatrivaaee  rather  thaa  of  otg^aic 
growth.  Hb  movement  b  tostaioed  aad  powciftil,  bat  there  b 
no  rise  aad  fall  ia  it.  The  vcne  b  noat  cateCufiy  coastractcd. 
and  a  also  most  effective,  but  it  b  10  with  the  rhetorical  cflcc- 
tiveness  of  Lucan,  not  with  the  musical  Charm  of  Virgil.  Tht 
diction  is  full,  even  to  excess,  of  meaning,  point  and  emphasis. 
Few  writers  have  added  so  much  to  the  currency  of  quotation. 
But  his  style  altogether  wants  the  charm  of  case  and  simplicity. 
It  wearies  by  the  constant  strain  after  effect,  its  mock-heroics 
and  allusive  periiphiaais,  aad  exiles  dutrust  by  its  want  of 
moderation. 

On  the  whole  ao  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  really  great  writers 
of  andent  Rome  leaves  on  the  mind  so  mixed  an  impression. 

both  as  a  writer  and  as  .i  man,  .is  Juvenal.  He  has  little,  if 
.inything  at  all,  of  the  high  imaginative  mood — the  mood  of 
reverence  and  noble  admiration — which  made  Ennius,  Lucretius 
and  Virgil  the  truest  poetical  representatives  of  the  genius  d 
Rome.  lie  has  nothing  of  the  wide  humanity  of  Cicero,  of  the 
urbanity  of  Hocao,  of  the  ease  aad  giaca  of  CatuUuti ,  Yci  he 
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represents  another  mood  of  ancient  Rome,  the  mood  natural  to 
bcr  before  ihe  was  humanixcd  by  the  lessons  of  Greek  art  and 
tkottihU  U  «•  couM  ioMgiiMi  the  «ldcr  Cato  living  under 
DMrfdaa,  cat  af  Itam  aU  dMN  to  pAUe  lih,  aad  finding  ae  out> 
let  for  his  combative  energy  eiccpt  ia  Oteralare,  we  ahmild  per- 
haps understand  the  motives  of  Juvenal's  satire  and  the  place 
which  is  his  due  as  a  representative  of  the  genius  of  his  cduntry. 
As  a  man  he  shows  many  of  the  strong  qua!itic-s  of  (lie  old  Roman 
plebeian — the  aggressive  boldnciis.  the  intolerance  of  superiority 
ud  privilege,  which  animated  the  tribunes  in  ihcir  opposition 
lA  the  aenatoriaa  rule.  Even  where  we  least  like  him  we  find 
MtUaganallar  mean  to  alieaatconrivqiect  from  Urn.  Though 
fee  Ibms  m  opportmiQr  «f  bdog  cMiw,  be  b  not  Uccatkos; 
though  he  is  often  truculent,  lie  cannoc  be  called  nallgnant. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  say  what  motives  of  personal  chagrin, 
of  love  of  detraction,  of  the  mere  litcriry  passion  for  effective 
writing,  may  have  contrilujtrd  to  ihe  indignation  which  inspired 
his  verse.  But  the  prevailing  impression  we  carry  away  after 
reading  hint  is  that  in  all  his  early  satin's  he  was  animal  l<1  by  a 
sincere  and  manly  detestation  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty,  the 
debauchery  and  Innny,  the  levity  and  effeminacy,  the  crimes 
iad  frannhi  which  we  hMW  from  other  sources  were  then  rife  in 
BoBW,  aa4  tlttl  n  note  sciene  wisdom  and  a  happier  frame  of 
mind  tNi*  attafned  by  Urn  when  oM  age  had  loaieiHiat  allayed 
Ike  fierce  nge  which  vend  his  manhood. 

AtrrHOKIT!E5. — The  rcmartcalile  statements  in  a  "life"  found 
in  a  late  Itjli.ni  MS,  ( liarburiisi.  \  jii.  1  >■<  (,  "  I  uiiri^  I iivrn.ilis  Aquinas 
lunio  liiM  n.il,'  (Litre  ni.itre  vero  Scptiimulcia  ex  Aquin.iti  muninpio 
Cl-Tj'lio  Ntrono  rt  L.  Anlistio  contulibus  (55)  nalus  1  ,1,  mrnrem 
babuil  Scptumuiciam  quae  FuKino  iS(U.  xiv.  0  nu(ttit,"  though  not 
aeceiiirily  fabe,  cannot  be  aooeptca  without  coa&naatie% 

The  earliest  evidence  for  the  baniahoicnt  of  Juvenal  b  that  of 
Sldonius  Apollinaris  (c.  480),  Carm.  ix.  269,  **  Non  qui  tempore 
Caenris  secundi  |  Aetemo  c«ait  Tomoa  rcatu  |  Nee  qi^  eontanili 
dcinde  casu  |  Ad  vulpi  tenuem  strrpentis  auram  |  Irati  fult  his- 
trioniscxut,"  line*  which  bv  the  exact  parallel  drawn  between  Cvid's 
fate  and  Juvenal's  imply  tnc  iKtief  that  Juvenal  die<l  in  exile.  The 
banishment  is  al>o  mentinne<l  by  I.  Malal,*..  a  ('.r^il.  f  i-torbn 
•ubiequent  to  Juitinian,  who  gives  the  place  as  Pcnta|ivlis  in  Africa, 
Ckrm.  %.  ate,  OMtmU  The  iaacription  (on  a  stone  now  loatj 
b  as  (bllows,  the  woida  and  letters  in  bracketi  being  the  conjectural 
mtorations  of  acholars:— "  (Cere]  ri  sacrumi  [D.  lutnius  luvenalis 
I  trib.coh.|f|  Dclmatarum  |  llvirqiiinq.llamen  |  diviVespasiani  |  vo- 
vit  dctlieavtit)  que  I  »iia  pec..  "  Corp.  inter,  lat.  X.  S^Hi.  xiii.  JOI 
»qq.  I  he  best  of  the  known  manuscripts  of  Juvenal  (I')  is  at 
NIontpcllicr  (1^5):  but  ihcro  arc  Mveral  otbiTji  which  c.mrkot  be 
nrclccled.  A^n  jn.;  t  tlic^^  may  be  s|xxially  mentioned  the  Bodleian 
Mb.  (Canon.  Lat.  41),  which  contains  a  portion  of  Satire  vi.,  the 
CsblcnMofwhkh  was  unknown  until  C.  O.  Winstedt  published  it  in 
the  CtUfMl  Rnkm  (l899)<  PP-  loi  icq.  Another  fragment  in  the 
Bibliothique  Natboak  was  described  by  C.  E.  Stuart  in  the  Clauital 
Otiartefty  (Jan.  1009).  Numerous  scholia  artd  glossaries  attest  the 
Inlrri-st  taken  in  Juvenal  in  post-classical  times  and  the  miildlc  ages. 
There  are  two  classes  of  scholia — the  older  or  "  F'lili'H-.in.i."  first 
publi»hed  by  P.  I'lihix'us.  and  the  "  Cornutus  scholia"  of  less 
value,  specimens  of  which  have  been  published  by  various  scholar*. 
The  earliest  edition  which  netd  now  be  mentioned  is  that  of 
P.  Fitboeus.  158$.  in  which  Pwas  first  used  for  the  teal.  Amongst 
bter  ones  we  may  mention  the  commentaries  of  Rupert!  (1819)  and 
C.  F.Heinrich  (1839.  with  the  old  scholia).  O.  Jahn  (i8si,criiical  with 
theoM  fcholb).  A.  Wcidncr  (1889).  L.  Fricdlandcr  (1895-  «>ih  ("H 
verbal  index).  The  roost  useful  English  commentaries  are  tho-j:  of 
J  E.  B.  Mayor  (a  voluminous  and  Icarm  d  cumnicntary  on  thirteen 
of  the  Saltrrs,  ii.,vi.  and  ix.  being  omitted),  J.  D.  Lewis  (1882.  with 
a  prose  translation)  and  J.  D.  Duff  (iflfS.eapurgnted,  and  ii.  and  ix. 
b«ina  omitted).  There  arc  recent  critical  lens:  conservative  and 
chiefly  based  on  P.  by  F.  Bucchclcr  (189},  with  selections  from  the 
•choHa)  and  S.  G.  Owen  (in  the  Oxford  Series  of  Texts) :  on  the  other 
aide',  by  A-  E.  Housman(i90$)andbv  the  same,  but  with  fewer  innova- 
tions, tn  the  new  Corput  pMlorum  latiitoTum.  fasc.  v.  The  two  last- 
named  editors  alone  give  (hp  n^wly  divovered  lines  of  Satire  vi. 
There  arc  no  recent  trin  Uiioe,  of  Juvenal  into  Enjilish  verse. 
Drydcn  translated  i.,  iii.,  vi.,  *.  and  xvi..  the  otders  l>eing  commilicd 
to  inferior  hands.  Other  versions  arc  Cifford's  (iSoj).orsome  merit, 
mnd  C.  Badham's  (1814).  Johnson's  imitations  of  Satires  iii.  and  x. 
arc  well  known.  For  the  numerous  articles  and  contributions  ro 
the  criticism  and  elucidation  of  the  Satires,  reference  should  be  made 
toTeuffefaC»»f»fc*lrdtrWhuswtoi  IMlentur  {teg.  trans,  bv  Warre). 
1 331,  and  Schaae.  ditto  (1901,  B.  |  a,  1 4900).  (W.y.SLU.P.P.) 

JUVENCUS,  GAIUS  VETTIUS  AQUIUNUS.  Christian  poet, 
AMBbhed  duiing  the  Kiga  d  Constantiac  the  Qi«a|.  .Nothing 


is  known  of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Sp^ish  presbyter  of  db* 
linguished  family.  About  he  puUidbed  hb  Libri  ttangd^ 
orum  I  v.,  each  book  ciwMriiihn  about  fleo  hcaanmea.  The 
diviabtt  Into  booka  b  pemlMy  a  icmbdMcnoi  of  the  wtmber  of 
the  Co^^  The  work  itself,  written  with  the  idea  of  ousting 
the  absurdities  of  Pagan  mythology  and  replacing  them  by  the 
truths  of  Chriftianiiy,  may  be  called  the  first  Chr;stian  epic. 
In  the  Pracjdlio  the  author  expresses  the  ho|>c  that  the  sac  red- 
ness of  his  subject  may  procure  him  safely  at  the  final  con- 
flagration of  the  world  and  admission  into  heaven.  The  whole 
is,  in  the  main,  a  poetical  version  of  the  (Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
other  evangelists  only  being  used  for  mppliNicatoqr  dtiaib. 
It  b  founded  upon  a  pto-vulgate  Latin  twHitathw,  allhoi«h 
ihcfo  b  eridiaw  that  jMfncna  abo  consulted  the  Greek.  In 
spite  of  metrical  fmgubrilbi,  the  language  and  style  are  simple 
and  show  gwd  taste,  being  free  from  the  artiti<  iality  of  other 
Christian  poels  and  prose  writers,  and  the  author  has  made 
excellent  use  of  Virgil  (his  chief  model)  and  other  classical 
writers.  Juvencus  set  the  fashion  of  verse  translalioos  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  large  number  of  MSS.  of  his  poem  mentioned  in 
lists  and  still  eiUaat  an  aaffident  evidence  of  its  great  popubriiy. 
Aceetdbg  to  J(eMBe».ha  waa  abo  the  author  of  some  poems  on 
the  sacraments,  but  no  tiaoe  of  thcae  bat eutvived.  The  Latin 
Hcptaieuck,  a  benaMtflT  vcrrioa  of  the  fint  wvea  baohaof  th* 
Old  Testament,  has  been  attributed  to  Juvenew  flftfUlff 
others;  but  it  is  now  generally  supf/oscd  to  be  the  WWfc  Of  S 
certain  Cypnanus,  a  Caul  who  liVcd  in  the  6ih  centttiy,  pOMtUy 
a  bishop  of  Toulon,  author  of  the  Lije  oj  LacsartHS,  bishop  ol 
Arelatc  (Aries). 

SecM.  Manitius.C«f*iffc<e(i*rfAriJ//i<fc-fa/eiiiijf/jen  Pofsie  (1891); 
A.  Et>ert,  Allgemttnt  CrKkuhie  der  LUrralur  dti  SiilUlulUri,  vol.  i. 
(1.SS9);  cflitions  of  Juvencus  by  C.  Marold  (18S6);  J.  Himier  in 
Corpus  Kriplorum  title tiastiter urn  Iclinorum,  vol..  xxiv.  (X  unni. 
|8<<|) ;  J.T,  Hatfield, /t  Sludyof  Jutfntui  (1890),  dealing  with  syntax, 
metre  aiMl  language:  editions  of  the  Heptalentk  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor 
(1889;  reviewed  by  W.  Sonday  in  Ctauucl  Revuv,  October  lUot 
and  by  LT.  Hatfield  in  Amtriion  Jtmntat^ PhiUetf*  vol.  xL>ia90), 
and  R.  rdpcr.veLBdS.  of  the  Vienna  acnca  above 

JUVENILE  OFIBinSS.  In  modern  social  science  the 
question  of  the  proper  penal  treatment  of  juvenile  {i.e.  non- 
adult)  ofTcnders  has  been  increa.singly  discussed;  and  the 
reformatory  principle,  first  applied  in  the  case  of  children,  has 
even  been  extended  to  tedainablc  adult  offenders  (juveniles  In 
crime,  if  not  in  age)  in  a  way  which  beings  them  sufficicnily 
witUn  the  tame  category  to  be  noticed  in  thb  aiticla.  In  the 
old  daya  the  main  idea  in  England  was  to  use  the  aane  naaal 
methods  for  att  criminals,  young  and  old;  when  the  diOd  broke 
the  law  he  was  sent  to  prison  Kke  his  ciders.  It  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  it  was  realized  that  child  ctiminal-s 
were  loo  often  the  victims  to  circumstances  beyond  their  own 
conlroL  They  were  cursed  with  inherited  taint,  they  were 
brought  up  among  evil  surroundings;  they  suffered  from  the 
culpable  neglect  of  vicious  parents,  and  still  more  from  bad 
exampb  and  pernicious  promptings.  They  were  rather  potOB* 
tial  than  actual  ciimiaala»  cailiag  for  rescue  and  regenemtioB 
rather  than  vindictive  leprbab.  Under  the  oU  system  a 
painstAking  English  gaol  chaplain  calculated  that  $8%  of 
all  criminals  had  made  their  first  lapse  at  fifteen.  Boys 
and  girh  l.iu,ithed  at  imjirisonment.  Striplings  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  had  been  committed  ten,  twelve,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times.  Religion  and  moral  improvement  were  little  regarded  in 
prisons,  industrial  and  technical  training  were  impos&ible.  The 
chief  Icason  learnt  was  an  intimate  and  contemptuous  acquain- 
tance wUh  the  dcmotaliiing  interior  of  a  gaol.  There  were  at 
one  time  In  London  aao  **  flaih  homes  "  frequented  by  dooe 
boys  trained  and  proficient  in  thieving  and  depredation. 

The  substantial  movement  for  reform  dates  from  the  protests 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who  roused  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  first  Rcformalory  School  Act  was  passed  in  1854. 
Sjwradic  cliurts  to  meet  the  evil  had  indeed  been  made 
earlier.  In  1756  the  Marine  Society  established  a  school  for  the 
reception  and  reform  of  younger  criminab;  in  17S8  the  City  of 
London  formed  a  Hmilar  imtitutioo,  which  grew  much  later  into 
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the  farm  school  tt  HedblD.  In  1838  an  act  of  parliament 

crcaled  an  est ablishmcnt  at  Parkhurst  for  the  detention  and 
correction  of  juvenile  oflenders,  to  whom  pardon  was  Riven 
conditional  on  their  entrance  into  some  charitable  initituiion. 
Parkhurst  was  technically  a  prison,  and  the  system  combined 
industrial  training  with  religious  and  cdaotlonal  ioMnicUon. 
These  earlier  efforts  had,  however,  been  qidie  iaaiiffideiit  to 
neet  the  evils,  for  in  the  years  iraraedittely  pnocdiaff  i8s4 
Crioie  WIS  bebig  «>  constantly  reinTorosd  bi  lis  bc^DoiocSi 
mdCT  the  eibting  penal  system,  that  It  threatened  to 
swamp  the  country.  Unofficial,  but  more  or  less  accurate, 
figures  showed  that  between  11,000  and  ij,ooo  juveniles 
passed  annually  through  the  prisons  of  Kiif;land  and  Wales,  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  being  contributed  by  London  alone. 
In  1854  (he  total  reached  14,000.  The  ages  of  offenders  ranged 
from  less  than  twelve  to  seventeen;  60%  of  the  whole  woe 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen;  46%  had  bew  OOOUnitted 
Bore  than  once;  iS%  four  limes  and  iDoea^ 

Tlw  Rcfomaioiy  School  Act  1854,  friridi  was  ttmdwd  out 
at  conferences  held  in  Birmingham  in  1851  and  1853,  substituted 
the  scliool  for  the  gaol,  and  all  judicial  benches  were  empowered 
to  send  delinquents  to  schools  when  they  had  been  guilty  of 
acts  punishable  by  short  imprisonment,  the  limit  of  which  was 
at  fuit  fourteen  and  became  afterwards  ten  da)s.  A  serious 
flaw  in  this  act  long  survived;  this  was  the  provision  that  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment  in  gaol  must  precede  reception 
into  the  itfoniiatocy;  tt  waa  dpbdd  by  weU-meaning  but  mia- 
talwa  people  aa  wsemlal  tor  Atenoace.  Btit  nore  ealighlcned 
opinion  condemned  the  rule  as  inflicting  an  indelible  prison 
taint  and  breeding  contamination,  even  with  ample  and  effective 

safeguard:;.  Wisor  legisl.itkm  h.-'s  foUoWcd,  SOd U  aCt  oC.tt90 
abolished  preliminary  i rnprisonment. 

Existing  reformatories,  or  "senior  home  office  schools  "-a* 
they  are  officially  styled,  in  England  numbered  44  in  1907. 
Th^  receive  all  juvenile  ofTcndent,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  who 
have  been  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servi- 
tade  or  impriiMmment.  The  number  ol  these  during  the  years 
between  and  190^  constantly  varied,  but  the  l^gMi*  of  the 
earliest  date,  6604,  was  never  exceeded,  and  in  aone  years  It 
was  considerably  less,  white  in  1006  it  was  no  more  than  5586. 
though  the  general  population  had  increased  by  several  millions 
in  the  period.  These  figures,  in  comparison  with  those  of  1854, 
must  be  deemed  highly  sativfactory,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  latter  went  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  Older 
offenders,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  come  within  the 
category  of  juvenile  adults  ud  ate  dealt  with  lUflcicollgr  Cmo 
Btrtiat  SclUm  bebw). 

Other  schools  must  be  dasscd  with  the  refennatofy,  ahhou^ 
they  have  no  connexion  with  prfaons  and  deal  with  youths 
who  are  only  potential  criminals.  The  first  in  importance  are 
the  industrial  schools.  When  the  newly  devised  rcformatoriis 
were  doing  excellent  service  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the 
risii'.g  m'lu  ration  might  MJine  il:iy  lajt^c  ir.lo  Ciil  ways  but  were 
Still  on  the  right  side  and  might  with  proper  precautions  be  kept 
there.  They  wanted  preventive,  not  punitive  treatment,  and 
for  them  industrial  schools  wcfl  instituted.  The  germ  of  these 
cMaUidraents  etisted  la  the  Ragged  Schoola*  "inteaded  to 
edticate  destitute  chiMicn  and  save  them  fram  vagnacy  and 
crime.'*  They  had  been  inirented  by  John  Founds  (i7M-t839), 
a  Portsmouth  shoemaker,  who,  early  in  the  iQlh  century, 
was  moved  with  sympathy  for  these  little  outcwsts  and  devoted 
himself  to  this  good  work.  The  i.tckc  1  school  movetncnt  found 
powerful  support  in  active  pluLanlhropists  when  public  atten- 
tion was  aroused  to  the  prevalence  of  ju\cniie  delinquency. 
The  first  Industrial  School  Act  was  passed  in  18^6  and  appUed 
only  to  Scothnd.  Next  year  its  provisioaB  tWM  Otcnded  to 
England,  and  their  growth  wa»  rapid.  Tboe  wcto  4$  acbodb 
In  the  beginning;  in  1878  the  awnbtr  bad  matt  Ibaa  been 
doubled;  in  1907  then  wait  tos  in  Enghad  and  Waka  aad  31 
in  Scotland. 

The  provisions  of  the  Fducalion  Acts  1871  and  1876  led  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  committed  for  bteadws 


of  the  hiw  and  to  the  establidtment  of  two  kinds  of  subsidiaiy 

industri.il  schools,  short  detention  of  truant  Khools  and  day 
industrial  schools  in  which  children  do  not  reside  bi'i  receive 
their  meals,  their  elementary  education  and  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training.  The  total  admiauons  to  truant  schools 
in  1907  were  1368  boys,  and  the  naadien  actually  in  the  scbooli 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year  were  111$  with  ts^i  00  licaaHk 
The  avenge  Imgth  of  detention  ma  fourteen  iraeks  aad  tbeaa 
dayi  on  first  admission,  seventaaa  wacka  and  five  days  on  fint 
re^dffllssion,  and  twenty-three  weeks  six  days  on  second  re- 
admission.  The  total  r'.umbcr  of  admissions  into  truant  schov/.s 
from  i.S;S  to  the  end  of  n.-o;  was  44,31$,  of  whom  just  half  bad 
been  licensed  and  not  relumed,  ll,J39  had  been  licensed  and 
once  re-admittcd,  S\>oo  liad  been  rt-admittcd  twice  or  oftencr. 

The  day  industrial  schools  owed  their  origin  to  another  reason 
than  the  enforcement  of  the  Education  Acts.  It  was  found  that 
some  special  treatment  was  required  for  laife  masses  of  yoolha 
in  large  citica,  who  were  in  such  a  neglected  or  degraded  coa* 
dition  that  there  waa  Bttk  hope  of  their  growing  into  heahby 
men  and  women  or  becoming  good  citizens.  They  were  left  un- 
clean, were  ill-fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  and  were  not  use- 
fully taught.  The  total  number  who  1 1 1 1  ndwl  IbrSC  dsj T*"h*Hl 
ill  i<>07  W£S  1951  boys  and  123*  girls. 

The  diKiplinary  system  of  the  English  schools  is  planned 
upon  the  establishment  or  institution  system,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  "  family  "  or  "botlding  out  "  systems  adapted  in 
some  countries,  and  aoott  ooatftveniy  has  been  aionsed  as  la 
the  comparative  value  of  the  methods.  The  Biitlili  practin 
has  always  favmucd  the  well-govemcd  school,  with  the  proviw 
that  it  is  kept  small  so  that  the  head  may  know  all  of  his  charges. 
But  a  compromise  has  been  cfTccted  in  large  establishments  by 
dividing  the  boys  into  "  houses,"  each  containing  a  small 
manageable  total  as  a  family  under  an  otTicial  father  or  head. 
Under  this  system  the  idea  of  the  home  is  maintained,  while 
uniformity  of  treatment  and  discipline  is  secured  by  grouping 
several  houses  together  under  one  general  authority.  The  plan 
of  "  boarding  out  "  is  not  generally  approved  of  iu  England;  the 
value  of  the  domestic  training  is  qucstionaUa  and  «i  naccrub 
<|ua]ity,  depending  entirely  upon  the  character  and  fitnm  ol 
the  foster-parents  secured.  Education  must  be  less  systematic 
in  the  private  home,  industrial  training  is  less  easily  carried  out, 
and  there  can  be  none  of  that  esprii  df  corps  that  stimulates 
effort  in  physical  training  as  applied  to  athletics  and  the  playing 
of  games.  No  very  definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  institution  life  and  boarding  out. 
Among  the  Latin  races— France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain  - 
the  former  la  as  a  rule  picfencd;  also  in  Belgium;  in  Gennany, 
Holland  and  the  United  Stales  placing  out  in  private  familim 
b  very  much  the  rule]  in  Aiutiia>HaQgary  aad  Ruaiia  both 
methods  are  in  use. 

The  total  admissions  to  English  reformatory  schools  from  their 
cre.ition  to  the  31M  of  December  1907  amounted  to  76.455.  or 
64,031  boyi  and  12,424  girls.  The  total  dixharges  for  ihc  same 
period  were  70.890,  or  59,081  boys  and  fl.809  riHs.  The  rVMiItt 
mav  be  tca.ted  by  the  figures  for  those  discharged  in  1904,  190} 
and  1906:— 

Boys. — 3575  were  placed  out.  of  whom  66  had  died,  leaving 
of  these  it  was  found  that  2735  (or  about  78%)  were  in  regular 
cinplo>mont:  1^8  (or  about  4  7,)  were  in  casual  employment:  439 
(or  .ib.>ut  13%)  had  been  oonvictcd:  and  17s  (orahoot  gX)  wcm 

unknown. 

O'trfi.— 480.  of  whom  II  had  died,  leaving  469:  of  these  it  was 
found  that  J84  (or  about  8a%)  were  in  regular  employment :  aS  (or 
about  6%)  were  in  casual  emjNoyment;  17  (or  about  4*/;)  had  been 
convicted,  and  40  (or  about  8%)  were  unVnown. 

For  industrial  srho<jIs.  including  truant  and  d.iy  schools,  the 
total  admiijions.  uji  to  the  3l5t  of  D<^  i  riil>cr  ICK'7,  were  I53.89J,  or 
I20,Q5S  boys  and  3^,<)38  girU.  The  totjl  di-^  h.irRes  to  the  Mine  diate 
(cxcfuilinR  transfers)  were  136.961.  or  loS.  jgS  boys  and  28,563  girlv 
The  results  as  tested  by  those  discharged  in  I904,  1903  and  1906 
were  as  follow : — 

Boys. — 8909  were  placed  out,  of  whom  |tS  had  since  died, 
leaving  S791  to  be  reported  on;  of  these  it  was  found  that  7547 
(or  about  86%)  were  in  regular  emplovmene;  415  (or  about  4-  7  '^J 
were  in  casual  employment;  419  (or  .iGout  4-7%/  convicted  or  re- 
commiifed ;  an'i  410  ff.r.i^i-iin  4  f''  I  unknown. 
.  Cifh. — i^oj  placed  out.  of  whom  y>  bad  died*  Icavii^  MM*  oi 
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thcw  3I&0  (or  about  S9  %)  were  in  rcguUr  employment;  II3  (or 
•bout  4  %)  were  in  casual  employment :  2 1  (or  about  I  %)  eonvktcd 
Or  K<ommiited;  and  14^  (or  about  6  %)  unknown. 

These  mults  are  of  course  wholly  independent  of  ihoae  achieved 
by  the  juvenile-adult  prison  reformatory  at  Borstal  inatituted  in 
Gictober  1902.  The  record  of  the  first  year's  work  of  this  excellent 
tystem  showed  that  50  °o  of  ca%c<  placed  out  had  d>)iic  mcII.  iKjtiks 
to  the  syvtcm  and  phllanilirnpir  Ijlmurs  of  (he  Borstal  Avsocialion. 

An  IMU  ri  -;  111^;  [«.i;it  1:1  rr  j.ar.l  [  iIk  rt.  '.ini.itujn  of  these  crimin- 
ally inclined  juvcnilra  it  (he  iiuturc  of  the  cinplovnienia  to  which 
thrv  have  been  recommended,  and  in  wbklit  aa  ■bown,  they  have 
done  so  well.  I  n  1904.  1905  and  the  total  oumbcr  M  boys 
discharged  and  placed  waa  By  far  the  latsctt  number  of 

these,  nearljr  a  sixth,  joined  the  army,  679  of  them  entering  the 
bartds;  292  joiited  the  navy;  961  the  mercanlilc  m.irine;  156T  went 
to  farm  service;  414  worked  in  factories  or  mills  a;,  vkillcd  hjrid>; 
but  others  joined  as  labourt-r>,  a  (;cni.ral  cl\^s  ttu.  t  juI  of  wlut  h  wa* 
I096.  Other  job*  found  intlu<li  il  nnri<  r»  U>-"'/i,  <".irlcrs  (\5.').  iron 
or  steel  workers  (214).  mccfKimrs  (jui),  shuemaktrs  (181},  tailors 
(161).  sbopaniKMia  (j.^h  1.  <  ..riienters  (178),  bakers  (131).  messen- 
cers  and  porters,  including:  112  errand  boys  (315).  Tbe  balance, 
iound  employment  in  smaller  number*  M  Other  tndea.  Tbe  fate 
«f  539  wat  unknown,  858  had  been  rxwivfcted.  and  the  balance 
wet*  in  unrecorded  or  casuji  employment. 

The  outlets  found  by  the  K'rl*  from  these  various  schools  naturallv 
follow  lines  appropriate  to  lluir  sex  and  (lie  lnv(rut(i(in  received. 
Out  of  a  tot«l  o(  3<)^S  divharKf<l  in  the  ihrtc  \r.irs  mentioned, 
ia}5  became  general  servants,  2(36  housemaids,  203  laundry-maid*, 

Scooka,  9S  tturaemaids.  63  dreasnsakers.  221  were  engaged  in 
lories  and  milts,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  marriage, 
death  or  casual  employment. 

In  Ireland  the  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  conforms 
to  that  of  Great  Briuin.  There  were  in  190S  »ia  reformatory  and 
70  industrial  schoolt  in  Iicland«  maatly  inMer  Renaa  Catboiic 
management. 

A  short  account  of  the  reformatory  tncthod&  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  ufTendcn  In  certsia  other  oNuitriw  will  fitly  fiad  • 
place  here. 

Atttlria- Hungary. —The  law  leaves  children  of  less  than  (en 
ycMS  «!  aae  to  domestic  disdpliM,  it  also  children  above  tbat 
•fe  if  not  exactly  ctlndiial,  anbooiili  tlie  btter  may  be  sent  to 

correctional  Khoolc.  There  tbey  are  detained  for  varying 
periods,  but  never  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  they  may  be 
sent  out  on  licence  to  siiuniions  or  emplo>  tneiit  found  for  them. 
These  schools  also  receive  children  hrt\M-<-n  ttn  ;ir.ii  fouiteen 
guilty  of  crimes  which  are,  lioucvcr,  hy  I  r.v  dtcniul  "  c<  ntra- 
ventions  "  only;  also  the  destitute  between  the  satiie  agts  and 
tbe  incorrigible  whose  parents  cannot  manage  them. 

la  Uttogasy  the  peoal  code  pracribcs  that  children  of  lew 
tbaa  twelve  nnnot  be  dMifM  with  offencess  those  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  may  be  deemed  to  have  acted  without  dis- 
cretion, and  thus  escape  sentence,  but  are  sent  to  a  correctional 
school  where  they  may  be  detained  litl  they  .nre  twenty  years  of 
age.  An  excellent  system  prevails  in  Hur.g.iry  by  which  the 
supervision  o!  th  i;.;-  liberated  is  entrusted  to  a  "  protector,"  a 
philanthropic  person  in  the  district  who  visits  and  reports  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  boys,  mnch  like  the"  piohntloa  ofieer  "  in  the 
United  'Sutcs. 

MgfMi.— The  Imt  of  Novcnibcr  X891  places  tbe  whole 

mass  of  juveniles— those  who  are  likdy  to  give  trouble  and 
those  who  have  already  done  so— at  the  dtspo&aJ  of  (he  stale. 
The  system  is  very  clastic,  realizing  the  infinite  variety  ofchili!- 
ish  natures.  The  purely  paternal  r^Rirne  would  be  wasted  upon 
the  really  vicious;  a  severe  divcipline  would  press  too  heavily 
eo  the  well-disposed.  Accordingly,  all  juveniles,  male  and 
t  #vided  into  six  principal  classes  wi(h  a  corrt- 
rantnmtt  it  being  strictly  ruled  that  then  is  no 
tnterndni^iiig  of  the  dtssei;  the  very  jraungest.  rescaed  eariy, 
are  never  to  be  associated  with  the  older,  who  may  be  already 
vicious  and  degraded  and  who  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  per- 
nicious influence.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  I5<  Ur:  in  system 
is  that  the  regulations  may  be  relaxed,  and  children  of  whose 
amendment  good  hopes  are  entertained  may  be  released  provi- 
aiooayy,  either  ta  the  care  of  parents  and  guardians  or  to  cm- 
pleycn,  WtlHins  or  agricnitnfbts  who  w&l  teach  them  a  trade. 

OMSMrA.— There  were  61  establishments  of  all  classes  for 
lowcnRes  In  Denmark  in  1906,  holding  some  sooe  hnnaltt.  In 
••14,  by  the  «0I  of  Coantcss  Deancr,  a  Inffs  fnude  nfag* 


Ir  r>onitfnt\.\ry  colony  for  the  irrcsponFihlc 
bunout  discretion,"  as  well  as  for  the  guiitjr 
and  kas  thaa  two 


was  founded  at  Castle  Jagerspris,  which  holds  some  360  girls. 
Another  of  the  same  class  is  the  Royal  Vodrofsvei  Bonnehjero 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  the  same  year  by  Mile  Scbactdcr. 
The  regime  preferred  in  Denmark  is  tJutt  of  the  family  or  the 
very  small  acbooL  The  JagenprissystsnistiO  divide  tbe  whole 
number  of  360  into  small  parties  oiP  10  each  under  a  nurse  or 
ofTicial  moihrr.  Employment  in  Danish  slIicoIs  is  mainly 
agriculturi>l,  ticld  labour  and  gardeniiig,  \\it)i  a  (crtain  amount 
of  industrial  training;  and  on  disrh.irgc  the  inmatCS  gP  tO 
farms  or  to  apprenticeship,  while  a  few  emigrate. 

Froncr.— There  are  five  mctbods  «f  diipeslng  cf  JuvenOe 

offenders  in  France: — 

1.  The  preliminary  or  prewntelfve  priaoa  (aiafantr  d*o»flt  end 

dt  juilif*)  (or  those  arrested  and  accused. 

2.  The  ordinary  prison  for  all  Kntcnccd  to  less  than  six  mofilbm 
whose  lime  of  detention  is  too  short  to  admit  of  their  transfer  ton 
provincial  colony.  It  aiso  ceccives  chNdiea  whom  paitnu  lave 

found  unmanageable. 

The  public  or  priv.iir 
children,  acquitted  as  "  w> 

K-nicnoed  to  moss  thaa  sia 

detention. 

4.  The  correctional  colony,  where  the  system  b  mess  sr 
receiving  all  senietKred  for  more  than  two  years  end  all  wha  have 
miNconducted  themxlvcs  in  the  mttder  estaoliihweiws. 

$.  Various  pcni(entiary  hoosssfor  youag  Ismeles,  whatevsT  tbcir 
particular  sentence. 

Fdtemost  among  French  penal  rcfomiers  sitnds  the  nam*  of 

r.  A.  DemctJ  (I'o^tSyj),  the  founder  of  the  fan.ous  colony 
of  Meltray.  M.  Demclz  was  a  judge  who,  aghast  at  (he  evils 
infiKted  ufKjn  children  wlmm  he  was  compelled  by  l.iw  to  im- 
prison, left  the  bench  and  undertook  to  find  some  other  outlet 
for  them.  At  that  lime  the  French  law,  while  it  acquitted 
minors  shown  to  have  acted  wiljoul  discretion,  still  consigned 
them  for  safe  keeping  and  inevitable  contamination  (o  the 
common  guJs.  M.  Oesaetc  conceived  the  idea  of  aa  agriculp 
litral  colony,  and  hi  tt4e  erganlied  a  small "  ssctMf  paknette,'* 
as  it  was  called,  of  which  he  became  vice-president.  Another 
philanthropist,  the  Vicomte  de  Breiigniires  de  Courtcilics,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Touraine,  associated  himself  in  the  enter- 
prise and  endowed  the  institution  with  land  at  Meltray  near 
Tours.  The  earliest  labours  al  Meltray  were  in  the  dcvclopmenl 
of  liie  institution,  but  as  this  approached  completion  they  were 
applied  to  farmwork,  agricultural  employment  being  the  cUsI 
feature  of  the  place.  The  motto  and  device  of  Mettiny  vma 
"  the  omiBsatida  of  youth  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  \ 
a  healthy  b'fe  in  the  open  air  was  to  replace  the  enervating  and 
dcraoraliziDg  influences  of  the  confined  prisons;  and  this  was 
effected  in  the  usual  farming  operation^.,  to  which  were  added 
gardening,  vine-dressing,  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  breeding 
of  silkworms.  The  labour  was  not  light;  on  the  contrary,  the 
directors  of  the  colony  sought  by  constant  crnploymcnl  to  send 
their  charges  to  bed  tired,  ready  to  sleep  soundly  and  not  romp 
and  chatter  in  tbeir  domitocies.  The  cxccikece  of  iu  aime* 
and  the  maalleetly  good  icsdts  that  weic  gRMfng  out  of  thi 
system,  soon  made  Afetlray  a  nwdel  for  imitation  in  France  and 
beyond  it.  Many  establishments  were  planned  upon  it,  started 
by  the  slate  or  private  enterprise;  i>ei,itenliary  coloi\ics  were 
crc.Ttcd  for  boys  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  great  central 
f)risons.  The  colony  of  Val  de  Y^vrc  has  a  good  record.  It 
was  started  by  a  private  philanthropist,  Charles  J.  M.  Lucas, 
(180^1889)  but  after  five  end-twenty  years  was  handed  over  to 
the  sute.  Other  oegnate  cetabUafanwnu  ass  those  of  fMk 
Quevilly  near  Rogen.  Petit  Bani|  ncnr  fwA,  St  VSSm  and 
Eysses.  There  are  sevcial  fennle  osknieii  fli|tedel|)r  that  eC 
Damcial  at  Rouen. 

It  is  for  the  magistrate  or  Juge  i'inslruction  to  select  the  class 
of  establishment  to  which  the  juvenile  delinquents  brought 
before  him  shall  be  committed.  The  very  young,  those  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  under,  are  placed  out  in  the  country  with  fami* 
lies.  nnlesB  they  can  be  egrfn  entrusted  to  their  parents  or  < 
mitted  to  mauoiu  palrrHefs,  containing  vtty  Undted 
twenty  or  thirty,  in  charge  of  a  large  staff.  Alter  twelve,  and 
fromlhet nge t» fewtcen -ar fifteen,  tbe ** • 
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the  French  call  il,  boys  ire  sent  to  >  reformatory  or  "prcscr\'at  ive 
sfhool,"  where  they  will  be  under  stronger  discipline.  lor  tin- 
third  class,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  stricter  measures 
are  neceisary,  so  as  to  dispose  of  them  in  specially  selected  penal 
C(4oiuct»uliualK«ly  been  done  at  Eysscs,  where  the  discipline 
ii  lcvCR,wluleciBlMd^rillC  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 

GnMay.— Ib  muat  paru  of  tlie  Geriuin  Empin  juvenile 
MinqneaU  and  Mflecied  youths  a«  tretled  is  the  ime  oiab- 
lishment*.  No  child  of  Im  lhao  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  court  of  law,  although  in  some  German 
stales  destitute  or  abandoned  children  have  been  i.^kcn  ai  the 
ages  of  six,  five  and  even  tlufc  years,  ^'oulhs  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  may  be  convictcil,  but  their  ofTcnccs  arc  passed 
over  if  they  are  proved  to  have  acted  without  discretion.  There 
arc  many  kinds  of  correctional  institutions  and  a  number  of 
Khoob  not  of  a  con«(«lonal  chancter.  These  last  are  generally 
very  mall,  tlw  lufeat  taking  barely  t  bundrcd,  but  arr  very 
Himerous.  Muqr  private  petaoMkawa  devoted  themselves  to  t  he 
work.  Count  A.  von  der  Recke-VolnMntein  (1791-187S)  about 
1811  founded  a  refuge  for  neglected  children  in  DiisscUhal, 
between  Diisseldorf  and  Elberstadt.  Pubior  T.  F.  Fliedncr 
(1S00-1S64)  built  up  a  fine  cstabli>hn.'.nl  at  K.nijirswcrih  from 
l8j3,  in  which  was  an  infant  school,  a  pcnilrnlinry  and  an 
Mphaa  asylum.  Another  famous  name  is  that  of  W.  von  Turk 
(l7T4>i846),  who  studied  under  Pcstalozxi  in  Switzerland. 

A  achool  which  has  largely  influenced  public  opinion  in  Great 
Biitala,  as  fat  Germany,  is  the  Rauhe  Haua,  near  Hamburg, 
founded  by  Dr  Wickem  in  1833.  Thb  began  with  •  single 
cottage  but  had  grown  in  twenty  years  to  a  hamlet  of  twenty 
houses,  With  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inmates  in  each.  The 
csiablishmcnt  is  a  Lutheran  one;  both  boys  and  girls  arc  ad- 
mitted, in  separate  houses,  and  a  marked  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  number  of  "  brothers,"  yoimg  men  of  gooJ  cluractcr 
qualifying  (or  rescue  work  as  su[Krintcndenls  of  homes,  prison 
oSicect  and  schoolmasters.  They  lake  part  in  the  work  and  are 
ta  oonUnt  touch  with  the  boys  whom  they  closely  sqpcnrisc. 
feefaig  bomd  to"  keep  them  in  sight  day  and  ni^t,  eat  with  them , 
sleep  in  their  dormitories,  direct  their  labour, accompany  them  to 
chapel,  join  in  their  recreations  and  sporta."  These  "  brothers  " 
arc  honourably  knu.. n  througliout  the  world  and  have  per- 
formed a  large  work  in  distant  himis  as  missionaries,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmasters.  The  K.-iuhc  lluus  rcccivLS  ihrtc 
classes  0(  juveniles:  fir^t,  the  bo>'s,  mostly  street  arabs;  second, 
•f  the  same  category;  third,  children  taken  as  boarders 
private  families*  who  confam  thdr  inability  to  manage 
tbtm.  The  tnstructfengiwniB  In  tndss,  to  fanning  opctstions, 
gardening  and  fruit-raising.  The  pupils  are  largely  assisted  on 
release,  through  the  good  ofBces  of  the  citizens  of  Hamburg. 

JIt'UiinJ. — In  the  Low  Countries,  rcfuj.:cs,  i.ille  l  "  Codi- 
huis,"  were  founded  as  early  as  the  i-ttli  century,  iiiteiuled  lor 
the  care  and  shelter  of  neglecletJ  >uuih  and  ir;ilif:cnl  old  age. 
In  the  17th  century  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  10 
karn  from  the  Dutch  how  orphans  and  unfortunate  children 
cmdd  best  bt  cated  (or.  The  Codshuis  o(  Amsterdam  was  a  vast 
astahBshmert,  Into  which  as  many  as  4000  juveniles  were  some- 
times  crowded,  with  such  disaatroua  dlccta  that  iu  name  was 
changed  to  that  o( "  peathuis,"  and  the  government  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  ordered  it  to  be  cmpticil  and  closed. 
Other  reformatory  institutions  in  Holland  are  the  Netherlands 
Mcttray,  the  tcform  sthoi  !  of  Zetten,  near  the  .Vrnlieini  railway 
station,  for  Protestant  girls;  and  that  of  Alkmaar  for  boys; 
the  reformatory  school  of  Si  Vincent  dc  Paul  at  Amsterdam  for 
hoth  seats;  the  Amatcrdam  reformatory  (or  young  vagabonds, 
male  and  feaak;  the  tefann  school  of  Smallepod  at  Amsterdam. 
Tha  Netherlands  Mettray,  which  is  about  fiva  hows'  journey 
from  Amsterdam  on  a  farm  called  Rissietl,  near  Zvtphen,  is 
planned  on  the  model  <A  (he  rri  r  ih  Mettray  and  was  (oimded 
about  1855  by  M.  Sutin^ar,  a  vcU  r.in  Uulch  philanthropist,  long 
we-president  of  the  directors  of  prisons  in  Ani.sterdain. 

ilaiy. — In  Italy  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  irc.iimenl 
tf  tlM  4lawlint  lUnd  UW  BCI^ected  or  doeitcd  in  youth.  There 

■M  savsKW  m  iMse  conactioaal  anabli»hmcots,  ci|gh(  of 


which  are  state  institutions  and  (he  rest  founded  by  private 
benevolence  or  by  charitable  associations  or  local  communities. 
None  of  these  is  exclusively  agricultural,  ten  arc  industrial, 
seven  industrial  and  agricultural  combined.  In  Italy  llic  jge 
of  responsibility  is  nine,  below  which  no  child  can  be  charged 
wiih  an  offence.  The  Italian  schools  arc  mostly  planned  00  A 
large  scale.  That  of  Alarchioadi  SpagUardi  accoounodaiaa  sjo^ 
divided  amoog  thne  hotnca  uadcr  oho  aapreaie  head,  no 
Turazia  institution  at  Treviso  holds  380,  and  there  are  c^C 
others  whh  from  100  to  300  inmates.  The  nfgime  is  very 
various;  tl;o  l;'.r(;er  I'.iui.t  tr  t  l  schtwls  are  on  the  congregate 
system,  with  daily  l.i(>uur  111  .issociaiion  and  isolation  by  night. 
The  "  family  "  meth.o-l  li  ,tIso  practised  with  small  groups,  divi- 
sions or  companies,  into  which  the  children  arc  formed  according 
lo  age  or  conduct. 

iSuwi/en.— All  children  below  the  age  of  aixtata  migp  be  acM 
.to  a  correetional  estabHshment  or  boanM'oot  lo  mpeetoUo 
families  J— 

T.  Tf  they  liave  committed  act*  punishable  by  law  which  indicate 
moral  por\xr»ity  and  ii  it  deemed  advisable  to  correct  them. 

2.  If  they  arc  neglected,  ill-utcd,  or  if  their  moral  deterioration  i* 
feared  fmo  the  virieos  Mfe  aad  ihomaar  of  parents  or  friends. 

3.  If  thev  conduct  at  sehool  or  at  home  isauch  that  •more  tcvcfc 
correctional  treatment  is  ncoeHaiy  for  their  rescue. 

Under  this  law  the  stale  is  also  to  pcevjde  fecial  schoola  to 
take  all  above  ten  who  have  shown  peeaBar  depnvitjr;  oH 
who  have  reached  eighteen  and  who  are  not  yet  thoui^t  fit 
for  freedom;  all  who  have  relapsed  after  provisional  rcleosc. 

Sweden  is  rich  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  r.irr  nf  d.'siitulc  and 
deserted  children,  all  due  lo  the  efforts  of  the  chaiit.jblc.  The 
largest  correctional  establishment  is  that  founded  at  Hall, 
near  the  town  of  Sodcrtclgc  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This 
admirable  agricaillural  colony,  modelled  on  that  of  Mcttray, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  "  Oscar-Josephue  society,"  founded  by 
Queen  Josephine,  widow  of  Oscar  I. 

Umlei  jSfato.— In  the  wovds  of  a  fcpoit  made  b  t8}S  bgr 
F.  B.  Saobtvn,  aacictoiy  of  the  American  Sochd  SdcBce  Society^ 
"  America  can  jostly  phone  herself  upon  the  work  accoi 
plished  by  her  juvenile  reformatories  since  their  inauguratioa 
down  to  the  present  time."  The  first  in  point  of  dale  and  stiU 
the  most  con<^idcrable  of  the  rrformatories  in  the  United  Slates 
i.,  til. It  fiiunilcii  in  i.S;?,  lh.ml.s  to  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the 
great  American  publicist  and  philanthropist  Edward  Livingston, 
which  now  has  its  hone  OB  RandaU%  Island  In  New  Yoek 
City.  In  the  folk>wing  year  a  idbnoatfliy  of  the  aamo  cfaNO 
was  founded  in  Boston,  and  another  In  the  year  after  ta 
PhfladelpMa.  Att  wen  tatcadcd  to  receive  ciiminal  youth. 
There  are  state  reformatories  new  in  almost  an  the  states  of 

the  Union,  an<l  those  for  juvenile  adults  in  Xew  York  and 
Massjcliusctis  have  aitracled  world-wide  attention,  ainiing  so 

high  and  with  .such  an  elalMBBiiao ol  MHDO  that  thy  dMtnw 

particular  description. 

The  great  stale  rcfonnatory  establishment  of  Elmira,  New 
York,  called  into  existence  in  1889  with  the  avowed  aim  oC 
compassing  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  by  new  meff  is, 
pattakca  of  the  qrstem  involved  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offendeil.  It  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  crime  ought 
to  be  attacked  in  its  beginnings  by  other  than  ordinar>-  punitive 
and  prison  methods.  Under  this  view,  the  right  of  society  10 
defend  itself  by  punivhnunt  was  denied,  and  it  was  held  thai  & 
youihful  ofiender  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Ii  was 
urged  that  his  crime,  due  largely  to  inherited  defects,  mental  oe 
I^ysical  and  vidotts  aanoiMMliaga,  was  aot  hit  owa  fault* 
and  he  had  a  paiamauat  daho  to  he  treated  diffesifli^  ly  tho 
state  when  faicMto^y.  TbeMate  watiat  JuMtfed  in  using  power* 
of  reprcssioQ  to  bnprlMMi  him  In  the  usual  mechanical  hard  and 
fast  fashion  and  then  return  him  lo  society,  no  Ijcttcr,  po.vsibly 
worse,  than  before;  it  was  bound  lo  regenerate  hini,  to  change  hit 
nature,  improve  his  physitiuc.  and  give  him  a  new  menial  equip- 
ment, so  that  when  again  at  large  he  might  be  fitted  lo  lake  his 
place  amongst  honest  citizens,  lo  earn  his  living  by  reputable 
mcaoa  and  sscape  all  icntpiation  to  drift  hack  into  crioaa.  TMa 
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ib  tbe*  plausible  ezplaoation  i^ven  for  the  state  reformatory 
movcoient,  which  led  to  Uie  creation  on  such  co*t^  and  extcsiuve 
liacs  of  Elmira,  and  of  Concord  in  Massachmettt,  ft  TflfTftT 
muUUbuMU  TkcR  to  vcqrMuk  penal  about  the  UMtmcnt, 
ii  tint  cf  t  boarfinftclKwl;  ue  edncatioa,  thorough  and 
carried  far,  includes  languages,  music,  science  and  indusiri.it 
art;  diet  is  plentiful,  even  luxurious;  amusements  and  varied 
recreation  are  p<;rinittcd;  well  stocked  libraries  are  provided 
with  entertaining  books,  a  prison  newspaper  is  issued  (edited 
by  an  inmate).  Physical  development  is  sedulously  cultivated 
both  by  gymnastics  and  military  exercises,  and  the  whole  course 
is  well  adapted  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  the  individual 
nbjcctcd  to  it.  Tlw  traubic  taltca  in  the  hope  of  tcamfoanins 
mmag  yentb  tato  ntcftil  nembcn  of  eodety  goea  itiDl  furtber. 
Tbe  original  sentence  hai  been  indefinite,  and  release  on  parole 
yfttt  be  granted  to  inmates  who  pass  through  the  various  courses 
vitb  credit  and  are  supposed  to  have  sati^ricd  the  authorities 
of  their  desire  to  amend.  The  limit  of  detention  need  not  exceed 
twelve  months,  after  which  parole  is  possible,  although  the 
average  period  passed  before  it  is  granted  is  tweaty-two  months. 
The  hope  of  permaaent  amendment  is  fiuther  aoug  u  by  the 
iKt  tbat  aiitaatioa, geaciaUjr  witb  food  wages  aad  congenial 
Wfkkt  piovMed  bjr  tbe  antboritlet,  aiwaKs  vnry  iainata  at  the 
liBM  of  his  discharge.  The  inmates,  selected  from  a  very  large 
daaa,  are  first  offenders,  but  guilty  generally  of  criminal  offences, 
vhich  include  manslaughter,  burglary,  forgery,  fr.iud,  robbery 
and  rcctriving.  The  exact  measure  of  reformation  achieved 
can  never  be  vMcAly  'i.no\\n,  frnm  tlic  absence  of  authentic 
atatistica  and  the  dithcuity  of  following  up  the  survcilkincc  of 
when  released  on  parole.  Reports  issued  by  the 
'  of  Elmira  daiin  that  St  %  of  tboM  poioied  have  done 
bat  tbcM  rewdta  ai«  aot  ddlahdy  aaUieBticatcd.  They 
arc  bued  upon  the  aacotaiacd  t/ood  conduct  during  the  term  6t 
•arveiUance,  sis  or  twelve  months  only,  during  which  time  these 
sabjccts  have  not  yet  spent  the  gratuities  earned  and  have  pro- 
bably still  kept  the  situations  found  for  them  on  discharge. 
No  doubt  the  material  trtatrti  ai  IJniira  atiU  CoiiLorti  is  of  a 
kiad  to  encourage  hope  of  reformation,  as  they  arc  first  offenders 
nd  prtlomeMy  aot  of  the  criminal  classes.  Although  the 
fioiwm  ai»  opca  to  criticism,  tbe  discipline  enforced  in  these 
Mau  lafoiiuatoclca  doca  not  err  io  eiccssive  knlenQTa  They  are 
BOt  **  hotels,"  as  has  been  somethDacs  said  in  ridicnle,  where 
prisooers  go  to  enjoy  themsdves,  have  a  good  time,  study 
Plato  and  conic  sections,  and  pass  out  to  an  assured  future. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work,  mental  and  physical,  and  the 
"  inmates  "  rather  en%'y  their  fellows  in  slate  prisons.  A  point 
to  which  great  attention  is  paid  is  that  physical  dcgener<icy  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  criminal  character,  and  great  attention 
ii  paid  to  the  development  of  nervous  energy  and  strengthening 
bsr  evtiy  means  tbe  normal  and  beahhful  functiooa  of  the 
body.  AkadiaglMtmiBilktnataMfltisibetaqpMmgraad 
perfection  with  wMdi  bathing  Is  carried  out  A  aeiM  of 
Turkish  baths  form?  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction;  the  baths 
being  fitted  elaborately  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  shower  bath, 
cold  douche,  cndi.ng  with  gymnastic  exercises. 

A  remarkable  and  unique  institution  is  the  state  reformator>' 
for  women  at  Sherbom,  Massachusetts,  for  women  with 
sentences  of  more  than  a  year,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
are  fit  anbjects  for  reformatory  treatflKaU  Tbe  majority  of 
the  faaiates  acre  convicted  of  dnnkeaaaik  aa  elleace  which 
tbe  ttw  of  MassaehosetU  vidls  with  aevciity^  sentence  of  two 
years  being  very  common.  Thii  Bt  oncc  diffr-rentiates  the 
class  of  women  from  that  in  ordinary  penal  establishments. 
At  the  same  time  nc  find  that  other  women  guilty  of  serious 
crime  are  sent  by  the  courts  to  this  prison  with  a  view  to 
tbdr  reform .  Th  us  of  3  5  2  i  nmates,  while  bo  fewer  than  200  were 
convicted  of  drunkenness,  there  were  also  63  cases  of  offences 
against  cbsstity  aad  30  of  larceny.  The  average  age  was 
thirty-one  and  the  svengB  doiatioB  of  senteaoe  Just  over  a 
year.   In  appearance  and  In  character  It  more  resembles  a 

hospital  or  home  for  incVirialcs  than  a  state  con>nct  prison.  A 
ayatcm  of  grades  or  divisions  u  relied  upon  as  a  stimulus  to 


reform.  Tbe  difference  in  grades  is  denoted  by  small  and 
scarcely  percept  ibte  variatioos  of  tha  little  details  of  everyday 
UfSiiochaaaiaiivpoMdlBa  peenBardigiee  to  affect  the  appia^ 
cbttoa  «f  weiiB,  aj^  la  tha  lowest  division  the  wonea  have 
thdr  aieals  off  eld  and  ddpped  china;  in  the  next  the  china  is 
less  chipped;  in  the  highest  there  i.s  no  chipped  china;  in  the 
next  prettily  set  out  with  tumblers,  cnjct-stands  and  a  f)epper 
pot  to  each  prisoner.  The  superintendent  relics  greatly  also  on 
the  moralizing  influence  of  animals  and  birds.  Well-behaved 
convicts  are  allowed  to  tend  sheep,  calves,  pigs,  chickens, 
canaries  and  parrots.  This  privilege  is  higldy  *i-tfnnfd  and 
productive,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  softening  'nfrimrTfL 

Tbe  "  George  Jonicn-  Republic  "  (f  .s.)  ii  a  leaMikafale  {astltq- 
thm  cstaUiihed  in  1895  at  Freeville,  aear  the  ceatra  of  New 
York  State,  by  Mr.  William  Reuben  George.  The  original 
features  of  the  institution  are  that  the  motto  "  Nothing  without 
labour  "  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  self-government  is  carried 
to  a  point  that,  with  mere  children,  would  appear  whimsical 
were  it  not  a  proved  success.  The  place  is,  aa  the  name  implies, 
a  miniature  "  republic "  with  laws,  legislature,  courts  and 
administration  of  its  own,  all  nade  and  carried  on  fay  tbe 
"diiseas"  theneelvci.  Tha  tone  aad  spirit  of  tha  placa 
appeared  to  be  cicellent  aad  there  b  mnoi  evidence  that  ia 
many  cases  strong  and  independent  character  is  developed  fa 
children  whose  antecedents  have  \->ccn  almost  hopeless. 

Borstal  Scheme  in  England. — The  .American  system  of  state 
reformatories  as  above  described  has  been  sharply  criticized,  but 
the  principle  that  underlies  it  is  recognized  as,  in  a  measure, 
sound ,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  authorities.  Some 
time  back  the  experiment  of  establishing  a  penal  reformatory  for 
odendccs  above  tbe  age  hitherto  committed  to  lefoimataiy 
ffbffffH  vae  iCiolved  upoBa  TMs  led  to  the  fbnndatioa  of  tbe 
Botftal  scheme,  which  was  first  formally  started  in  October 
190S.  The  arguments  which  had  led  to  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
here.  It  had  been  conclusively  shown  that  quite  half  the  whole 
number  of  professional  critniiials  had  been  first  convicted  when 
under  t  v.cn'.y-one  years  of  i'^r,  wlie-n  still  at  a  malleable  [veriiid 
of  development,  when  in  short  the  criminal  habit  had  not  yet 
been  de&iitely  formed,  ilorcover  these  adolescents  escaped 
qwdal  icformatory  treatment,  fee  sixteen  is  in  Great  Britain  the 
age  oi  c^nlaal  majority,  after  wUcb  no  youthful  offendera  caa 
be  committed  to  the  state  reformatory  schoobb  Bat  theie  avB 
always  a  formidable  contingent  of  juvenile  adults  hetwcea 
sixteen  and  twenty-one, sent  to  penal  servitude,  and  their  numbers 
although  diminishing  rose  to  an  average  total  of  15,000.  It  was 
accordingly  decided  to  create  a  pcn.il  establishment  under  slate 
control,  which  should  be  a  half-way  house  between  the  prison 
and  the  reformatory  school.  A  selection  was  made  of  juvenile 
adults,  sentenced  to  not  less  than  six  montha  and  seat  to  Borstal 
in  1 902  to  be  treated  under  rules  approved  Iqr  the  home  secretary. 
Tb^  were  to  he  divided  oa  arrival  into  three  separate  classes, 
penal,  ordinary  aad  soedal,  with  pfonMXion  by  industry  and 
good  conduct  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  which  they 
enjoyed  distinctive  privileges.  The  general  sjrstem,  educational 
and  disciplinary,  was  intelligent  and  governed  by  common  sense. 
Instruction,  both  manual  and  educational,  was  well  suited  to 
the  recipients;  the  first  embraced  field  work,  market  gardening, 
and  a  knowledge  of  useful  handicrafts;  the  second  was  elemen- 
tary but  sound,  aided  by  well<hoBen  libraries  and  brightened 
by  tbe  privflege  of  eveniag  aieedetion  to  play  hsrmlm  bat 
fnteresting  games.  Physfaal  dsvdopmeat  waa  aba  gnaiaa> 
teed  by  gymnastics  and  regular  CKiCiNib  Tlw  ICSahs  were 
distinctly  encouraging.  They  arrived  at  Borstal  "rough, 
untrained  cubs,"  but  rapidly  improved  in  demeanour  and  inward 
character,  gaining  self-reliance  and  self-rcspcct,  and  led  the 
prison  on  the  high  road  to  regeneration.  It  was  wisely  remem- 
bered that  to  secure  lasting  amendment  it  is  not  enough  to 
chasten  the  erring  subject,  to  train  his  hands,  to  strengthen  his 
moral  sense  while  still  in  dtuaace;  it  is  wirntisi  to  aarist  bim 
on  disdiarge  by  helping  him  to  find  work,  aad  caeourage  him 
by  timely  advice  to  keep  him  la  tbestral^t  path.  Too  1 
praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  tbe  ageacic*  aad 
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<vhich  labour  strenuously  and  unceasingly  to  (his  excellent  end. 
Ey«d>l  flood  wofk  bM  Imcb  done  by  the  fionul  auodatioD, 
fcuidcd  nadar  tbo  pitrenifB     tbt  bat  Iumvb  nd  bkm 

(nstingolihed  pMloat  bi  Eoglisb  pablic  tUe — archbishops, 
judges,  cabinet  mlnistm  and  privy  counctllora— which  receives 

the  juvenile  adults  on  thiir  release  and  helps  them  to  cmpk)- 
mcnt.  'Iluir  l:il>outs  haclvctl  by  Rrncrous  voluntary  conuibu- 
lions,  have  prrMlmcii  very  j;r:Ui(yiri(;  nsults.  Altbou);li  the 
offenders  originally  selected  to  undcr^  the  Borstal  treatment 
were  those  committed  for  a  period  of  six  monthit,  it  vm  recog- 
niacd  Uwt  this  liinit  was  cipcrinental,  and  that  thoroughly 
tatitftctoiy  icwilts  could  only  be  obtained  with  sentences  of 
•t  katt  a  yeuli  diBMinn,  w  m  lo  |l«e  tbo  idamuiig  iflmdct 
ample  tlow  to  operate  In  tbe  tecond  jwar^  working  of  Ibc 
system  it  was  formally  applied  to  young  convicts  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 
In  the  next  year  it  was  adopted  for  all  offcnJcrs  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  committed  to  prison,  as  far  as 
the  length  of  senti'iicc  would  permit.  The  commissicncri  cif 
prisons,  in  their  Reftrt  for  the  year  1908  (Cd.  4J00)  thus 
Ciprcsaed  tbeniselvet  OS  tbo  working  of  the  experiment  ^- 
•  "  Experience  loon  began  to  point  to  the  probable  tucceM  of  this 
feflcraT apptication  of  ihe  piinci|>le.  in  sptcc  of  the  (act  that  (he 
prevailinjt  shortness  of  sentences  operated  .i^j.iinsl  lull  l>cncfil  Ixin^; 
derived  frum  rcformjtory  »(Ii>rt.  The  ■vch  i  i  "  r:ir.-t  inarlc  d  in 
thoK  localities  where  magistrates,  or  otbtr  l>cnc%-olent  jwrion*. 
ncnoaatly  co-operated  in  making  the  acheoie  a  success.  Local 
Boiatal  committees  were  established  at  all  pn«ona,aiid  it  wwarrangcd 
that  those  members  of  the  local  committees  should  become  <x 
ofd*  honorary  memtxrs  of  the  Central  Borstal  Association,  which 
it  was  intended  should  become,  what  h  now  is^  the  pafcnt  society 
diwrthy  tba  genwl  aid  «•  dischatit  «1  tbia  category  of  young 

1  In  iplte  of  Ibe  genenl  adopdan  of  ihi  Bomal  qntoBt  tlwic 
-■was  a  large  dasa  of  young  crimbiab wb»«Bn  oatiMe  lu  affects, 

those  who  were  sentenc«i  to  terras  6t  ten  days  and  ander  for 

trifling  ofTcnrcs.  Thc-^e  juvenile  adults,  once  having  had  tliu  fear 
of  prison  taken  awny  by  actual  experience,  were  found  lu  coiiiu 
bark  jR.iin  and  .igain.  To  renif<ly  this  sutc  of  allairs,  a  l)ill 
was  introduced  in  1907  to  give  ctTcct  to  the  principle  of  a  long 
period  of  detention  for  all  those  showing  a  tendency  to  embark 
en  a  criminal  career.  The  bill  was,  however,  dropped,  but  a 
aoaMfwbat  similar  bill  was  introduced  the  next  year  and  became 
law  •Oder  tba  tkle  el  Tbe  Ficventioa  •(  Criaw  Aa  190S. 
Tbb  meamie  faitfodueei  a  new  departnre  bi  tbe  treatOMnt  el 
professional  crime  by  initiating  a  system  of  detcntfea  for  babitual 
criminals  (see  Recuhvism).  The  act  attempts  tbe  reformation 
of  young a|[endcrs  by  giving  the  court  power  to  pass  sentence  of 
detention  in  a  Bor?.tal  institution  for  a  terra  of  nut  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  ilian  three  on  those  between  the  ages  of  sLxletn 
and  twenty-one  who  by  reason  of  criminal  habits  or  tendencies  or 
association  with  persons  of  bad  character  require  such  instruction 
and  discipline  aa  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation. 
The  power  ofdeteationappUeaalao  to  reformatory  Khooloflcnccs, 
wbSe  incb  petaoM  aa  ai«  already  nndeigoing  penal  acrvitude  or 
hnprfionmeat  may  be  tnnaierred  to  a  Bontal  Institvtwn  If 
detention  would  conduce  to  their  advantage.  The  establish- 
ment of  other  Borstal  institutions  is  aulhoriacd  by  the  art,  while 
a  very  useful  provision  is  the  power  to  release  on  licence  if  ilurc 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  offender  will  abstain  from 
crime  and  lead  a  useful  and  industrious  life.  The  licence  ii 
issued  on  condition  that  he  is  placed  under  the  supervision  or 
authority  of  some  society  or  person  willing  to  take  charge  of 
him.  Supetvisaaii  is  intraduccd  alter  tbe  capbratioii  ol  tbe  term 
of  aeatence,  and  power  h  g^en  to  transfer  to  prison  incorrigiblsa 
or  tbose  eiercising  a  bad  influeoce  on  tbe  other  binatea  of  a 
Bental  bntltution.  Tbe  act  marka  a  nouworthy  advance  in 
the  «nd—¥o«  to  aimt  tbe  gvewiag  babit  of  crime. 

(A.G.;T.A.I.) 


JUVENTAS  (Utin  for  "  youtb  "  :  lUtt  Jutentus),  in  IUmI 
mythology,  tba  tntciar  goddess  of  young  ncn.  She  waa  ««» 
shipped  at  Kmm  AfMH  very  early  tinwa.  h  tba  frant  eaott  al 
the  temple  of  Mbicrva  on  tbe  Capitol  there  was  a  diapei  d 

Juvenlas,  in  wMch  a  coin  had  to  be  deposited  by  each  youth  oa 
his  assumption  of  the  /f,c<i  ririlis,  and  sacrifices  were  ofltred 
on  lM.h.ilf  of  the  rising  manhood  of  the  stale.  In  connexion  with 
this  chapel  it  is  related  that,  wlicii  the  temple  was  in  course  of 
erection,  Terminus,  the  god  of  Ixiunduries,  and  Juventas  refused 
to  quit  the  sites  they  had  already  appropriated  as  sacred  to 
themselves,  which  accordingly  became  part  of  the  new  sanctuary. 
This  was  interpreted  as  s  aigll  of  the  immovable  boundaries  and 
eternal  yoytbef  tbe  KoBian  Mate.  It  ahonld  be  obaervcd  that 
tbe  oldnt  seoonats  there  it  M  nentloii  of  Jvvcntas,  wbeae  oaaae 
(with  that  of  Mars)  was  added  in  support  of  tbe  augoral  predk* 
tion.  After  the  Second  Punic  War  Greek  elements  were  intro- 
duced into  her  cull.  Ici  .mS  n  r.,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
a  Icftislfrnium  was  prejiared  for  Juseolas  and  a  public  thanks- 
giving to  Ikii'jii's,  an  •I'.'-'.ici.ition  wlmh  shows  llie  inlluente  of 
:he  Greek  Ifebe,  the  wife  of  Heracles.  In  707  Marcus  Li\tna 
Salinator,  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  the  battle  of  Sena, 
vowed  another  temple  to  Juventas  in  the  Circus  MnaaraOt 
which  was  dedicated  in  191  by  C  (or  M.)  Lidnitisl«calba;  k 
ivas  destroyed  by  fire  in  16  s.c  and  rebuilt  by  AagnMlia.  ia 
im)>eri.-il  times,  Juventas  personified,  not  tbe  youtb  of  tbe  RoaMB 
slate,  but  of  the  future  emperor. 

Sec  Dion.  Haltc.,  iii.  69,  iv.  15,  Livy  v.  54,  xxi.  (>i,  xxxs-i.  36. 

JUXON.  WILUAM  (1S82-166J),  English  prcUtc,  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Juxon  and  was  born  probably  at  Chichester,  being 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London, and  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxfoid,  where  be  was  tiectcd  to  a  icbolaiship  m  i59l> 
He  studied  hw  at  OxfenI,  bat  afteiwaiJs  be  took  boly  ordeia, 
and  in  1609  became  vicar  of  St  Giles,  Oxford,  a  living  whicb  be 
retained  unlQ  he  became  rector  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  ia 
if>\-^.  In  December  1621  he  succeeded  his  friend,  \\  dliaas 
Laud,  as  president  of  Si  John's  College,  and  in  1626  and  »6»y 
he  was  vice  chancellor  of  the  university.  Juxon  soon  obtained 
other  important  positions,  including  that  of  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  Charles  I.  In  1627  he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester  and  in 
i6j2  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  an  event 
which  led  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  St  John's  in  Januaiy 
i6jj.  However,  be  never  took  ap  his  apiaoopal  datics  at  iJcfa> 
ford,  u  fai  October  s6d  be  was  eonaectated  biibop  of  LeadoB 
in  succesaloo  to  Land.  He  ^peats  to  have  been  aa  eiccBeiH 
bishop,  and  in  March  1636  Charles  I.  entrusted  him  with  impor- 
tant secular  duties  by  making  him  lord  high  ireasurer  of  Fnglan  ! , 
thus  lor  the  next  live  jears  he  was  dealing  with  the  many 
financial  and  other  diliuulties  which  beset  the  king  and  his 
advisers.  He  resigned  the  trcasurership  in  May  1641.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  bishop,  against  whom  no  charges  were  brought 
in  parliament,  lived  undisturbed  at  Fulham  Palace,  and  bin 
advice  was  often  sought  by  tbe  king,  who  bad  a  very  bigk 
opinioBofbini,and  wboat  bisewcatkaMleciedbimtohe  wiUi 
bim  OB  tbe  scaffold  and  to  adaiinblcr  to  Mm  tbe  last  ooneola* 
tions  of  religion.  Juxon  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  1649 
and  retired  to  Little  Compton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had 
bought  an  csiaic,  and  li<  re  he  became  famous  as  the  owner  of  a 
pack  of  hounds.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  in  hisofhcial  capacity  he  took  part 
in  the  coronation  of  this  king,  but  his  health  soon  began  to  fail 
and  he  died  at  Laiabctb  on  the  4th  of  June  i66j.  By  his  wfll 
the  atcbbiabep  waa  a  bcaefacior  to  St  John's  College,  wlma 
be  was  baried;  he  also  aided  tbe  worit  of  icstoiing  St  Faalli 
Cathedral  and  rebuilt  the  great  hall  al  Lambeth  Palace. 

See  W.  H.  Marah.  Urmoin  of  Arckkiskop  JuxoK  tmd  kit  Timm 
(i860):  the  best  aulhorily  for  the  archbiihop's  life  Is  tbS sniele  by 
W.  11.  Huttoo  in  the  DiO.  titl.  Bu%.  (iSga). 
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KThe  eleventh  !c!lct  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  in  its 
descen(I.inl  Greek,  the  tenth  in  Latin  owing  lo  the  omis- 
sion o(  Tcih  (sec  I),  and  once  more  the  eleventh  in  the 
alphabets  of  Western  Europe  owing  to  the  insertion  of  J. 
In  its  long  history  the  shape  of  K  has  changed  very  little.  It 
is  on  the  inscription  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (early  9th  cent,  d.c.) 
ialhe  torn  (wriucnliom  right  to  kit)  ol  4  aad  4.  Stnilat  loam 
wvdMfMiiidfiicwIy AimnMic.lmt«M(lierfbniH«r  f.wliidi 
it  found  in  the  Phocnkiin  of  Cyprus  in  the  9th  or  lotb  century 

B.  C.  has  had  more  efTca  upon  the  later  development  of  the 
Semitic  forms.  TIil-  UriRih  of  the  two  back  strokes  and  the 
manner  in  whith  ihcy  join  the  upright  arc  the  only  variations 
in  Greek.  In  v.irioi;s  pl,icc5  the  b.ick  siroki^,  treated  as  an 
angle<,  become  more  rounded  (  ,  so  that  the  letter  appears  as 
K  ,  a  form  which  in  Latin  probably  affected  the  development  of 
C  (f.f.).  In  Crete  it  is  eUbomtcd  into  R  and  F.  In  Latin  K, 
nMch  it  found  in  th«  earHett  intcripttont,  wtttaoogaphced  by 

C,  and  anndwfd  mif  in  the  abbreviatioai  far  Jgafiwdac  tad  the 
proper  name  JPacMk  The  original  name  Kaph  became  In  Greek 
Kappa.  The  sound  of  K  throughout  has  Ik-ch  tti;it  t.f  the  un- 
voiced guttural,  varying  to  some  extent  in  its  pronunt  i-ilinn 
accordiiij;  lo  the  nature  of  the  vowel  sound  which  foMowed  it. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  C  replaced  K  through  Latin  influence,  writing 
being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  As  the  sound- 
changes  have  been  disctisscd  under  C  it  is  ncccttaiy  here  only  to 
refer  to  the  palatalization  of  K  followed  tailltrby  a  final  e  as  in 
waltk  (Middle  En^itb  Mcefet,  Anglo-Saxon  Meet)  by  the  lUe 
oflttl*(II.B.«tlm,A^MM»);  batch,  bales,  Ac  SooKtimct 
an  older  form  of  the  substantive  survives,  as  In  UlB  EUsabethan 
and  Northern  make''mate  alongside  match.  (P.  Gi.) 

Kt,  or  Mr  Godwin-Austen,  the  second  highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  ranking  after  Mt  Everest.  It  is  a  peak  of  the 
Karakor.im  cxicnsion  of  the  Muztagh  range  dividing  Kashmir 
from  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  height  of  Ki  as  at  present  deter- 
mined by  triangulalion  is  18,250 't-.  hut  it  is  possible  that  an 
vltlaaaie  icviiioa  af  Ibe  valaea  of  refraction  at  high  altitudes 
nay  kave  IM  eficet  of  loMinig  (he  Mght  ol  Kt.  while  it  weald 
eleMte  those  of  Everest  and  Kinchinjunga.  The  latter  moun- 
tain would  then  rank  second,  and  K;  third,  in  (he  scale  of  altitude, 
Everest  always  maintaining  its  ascendancy.  K-  was  ascended 
for  the  first  time  by  the  duke  of  the  Abruz/i  in  June  iqoo,  being 
the  highest  elevation  on  the  earth's  surface  ever  reached  by  man 

tUCBK  KAABA,  or  Kaareii,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Mahom- 
nedanism,  conuining  the  "  black  ttooc^"  la  the  middle  of  the 
gKaf  moaqoe  at  Mecca  (f  .t.). 

KABAIUHA,  a  tenitoiy  of  S.  RiHtla,  now  part  of  tbe  province 
of  Tmfe.  It  ft  dhddsd  Into  Croat  and  Uitk  Kafaaidia  by  the 
upfKr  river  TaA,  and  etwcrt  37S0  sq.  m.  on  the  norttiem  slopes 
of  the  Caucasus  range  (from  Mount  Elbruz  to  Pnsi';  n  ia.  c  r 
Kdena).  induding^he Black  Mountains  (Kar.i  d.iph)  and  the  high 
plains  on  their  northern  i^lope.  Before  the  Rus^i.in  conquest  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Soa  of  Azov.  Its  population  is  now  about 
70,000.  One-fourth  of  the  territory  is  owned  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  ranainder  to  divided  among  the  aai/r  or  villtfea.  A  great 
poffliOilil  under  permanent  pasture,  part  under  foicitt,  tad  some 
mder  pctpetual  mow.  Baoelkiit  breedt  of  honea  are  icand, 
and  the  peaiaatt  own  many  cattle.  Tlie  land  b  wdl  cultivated 

In  the  lower  parts,  the  chief  crops  b^ing  millet,  maize,  wheat 
aadoats.  Bee-keeping  is  extensively  practised,  and  Kabardian 
hooey  (t  in  repute.  U<xmI  cutting  and  the  manuf:icturc  of 
wooden  wares,  the  making  of  burkas  (felt  and  fur  cloaks),  and 
taddlcry  are  very  general.  Nalchik  is  the  chief  town. 

Tbe  Kabardians  are  a  branch  of  the  Adyghi  (Circassians). 
ThcpoUcyof  iUnibl  was  ahiays  to  be  friendly  with  the  Kabardian 
■tittoctacy,  who  were  poMtied  of  feudal  ri|^u  over  the  Ometca. 
tiw  f  ngushet,  t^e  Abkhathm  and  the  mountain  'noan,  and  had 
comnund  of  th?  roads  leading  into  TkaMCtUCMia.  Ivan  the 
Teriible  took  Kabardia  under  his  peoteolon  la  the  lltb  cent  ur> 


Later.  Russian  influence  was  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
Crimean  khans,  but  the  Kabardi.in  roLilcs  nc\ crihcless  supported 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  Caucasian  campaign  in  1722-23.  In 
1 739  Kabardia  was  recognized  as  being  under  the  doable  pro* 
tectorate  of  Ruiaia  and  Turiccy,  but  thirty-five  years  later  it  wts 
definitively  amiexed  to  Riitia,  aad  risbp  of  the  popidation  ia 
1804  aad  i»>t  warn  craegy  aoppeeasui.  KahonibltcoBridetad 
as  a  achoot  of  good  maaneri  m  Ckucasb;  the  Kaharfiui  drem 
sets  the  fashion  to  all  tbe  mountaineers.  Kabardians  constitute 
the  best  detachment  of  the  personal  Imperial  Guards  at  St 
Pcterslnirg. 

_A  short  grammar  of  the  K.iKirdian  l.inftmpe  and  a  Russi.in- 
K.ibardian  dictionary,  by  Ln[ij*.in-L:\',  '..rr.  j  alihihiil  in  .SI^rtnlk 
iSalerMev  dla  Opisaniya  Kavkixta  (vol.  xii.,  Tiflis,  1801).  Erag- 
menis  of  the  poem  "  StMyniko,"  ■ome  Feiiiaa  tales,  and  the  tcncu 
of  the  Mus»uiman  relicton  were  printed  in  Kabsfdiaa  in  1864,  by 
Kaai  Atasltuldn  and  Snaidanov.  Tbe  ooamioa  law  of  the  Kabav* 
diant  has  been  atudiad  by  Maxim  Kowtleviky  and  VaevoM  Miner. 

KABBA,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger,  between 
7°  5'  and  8*  45'  N.  and  5*  30'  and  7*  E.  It  has  an  area  of  7800  sq. 
m.  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  70,000.  The  province 
consists  of  re!:ili\(ly  hi:ili!iy  ii;il:i-i(!s  iiuerspi  r'-fil  witli  fertile 
valle)-?.  It  formed  part  at  one  lime  of  the  Nupc  emirate,  and 
under  Eula  rule  the  armies  of  Bida  regularly  raided  for  slavca 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  Antongst  the  native  inhabitants 
the  Igbira  are  very  industrious,  and  crop*  of  tobacco,  Indigo,  alt 
the  AIneaa  grains,  and  a  jtod  quantity  of  cotton  arc  .ilrm  ly 
grown.  The  sylvan  products  are  vafuame  and  fnclude  palm  oil, 
kolas,  shea  and  mhUrr.  I  oV;riJ:i,  s  town  which  up  to  ic,)03  was 
the  principal  Briii;li  ?t,ilioii  in  tlic  prutectoratc,  is  situated  in 
lhi<  proviurc.  Tlic  sitr  ul  Lokoja,  with  a  surrounding  tract  of 
country  at  the  junction  of  ihc  lUiuie  and  the  Niger,  was  ceded 
to  the  British  govenimonl  in  iS.}i  by  the  aUr.h  of  Idah,  whose 
dominions  at  that  time  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  first  British  settlement  was  a  failure.  In  1854  MacGregor 
Laird,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  explora- 
tion of  the  livtr,  tent  tUlher  Ikr  W.  B.  Balkie,  who  waa  tncccit- 
ful  in  dealing  with  the  natives  ud  in  >8s7  became  the  first 
British  consul  in  the  Intcrfor.  The  town  of  LiDkeja  was  founded 
by  him  in  1S60.  In  1S6R  the  consulate  was  al>olishcd  and  the 
settlement  w.is  left  wholly  to  Commercial  intertrsts.  In  1870 
.Sir  Gi-orgr  Goldie  formed  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which 
bought  out  its  foreign  rivals  and  Acquired  a  charter  from  the 
British  government.  In  1886  tbe  company  niade  Lokoja  its 
miliuiy  centre,  aad  on  the  transfer  of  the  compaiqr^  territoriea 
to  the  Cnwa  it  ftaatined  lor  a  time  the  capital  of  Northern 
Nigmla.  In  t«ei  the  political  capital  of  the  protectorate  was 
shifted  to  7ungeni  in  the  province  of  Zaria,  but  Lokoja  remains 
the  corrnnercial  centre.  The  distance  Of  Loha|a  ftOBI  the  tea 
at  the  Xi>!cr  rnouth  is  alxtut  750  m. 

In  the  absence  of  any  central  native  authority  the  province 
is  entirely  dependent  for  administration  upon  British  initiative. 
It  has  been  divided  into  four  administrative  divisions.  Hriiish 
and  native  courts  o(  justice  have  been  estabitsbed.  A  British 
station  hat  been  ctlablished  at  Kabba  town,  which  It  an  adndl*» 
able  site  some  jo  m.  W.  Iqr  N.  of  Lokoja,  about  1  joo  ft.  abovo 
the  sea,  and  a  good  road  has  been  made  fiom  Kabba  to  Loko{a. 
Roads  have  been  opened  through  the  province.   (Sec  Xiceria.) 

KABBABISH  ("  goatherds":  James  Bruce  derives  the  name 
from  Helnh,  sheep),  a  tribe  of  African  nomads  of  ScnHiii;  oriKin. 
It  is  perhaps  the  largest  "  Arab  "  tribe  in  the  Anglo-I  K>pii-'n 
Sudan,  and  its  many  claiuarc  scattered  over  the  country  extend- 
ing S.W.  from  the  province  of  Dongola  to  the  confines  of  Darfur. 
The  Kabbabish  speak  Arabk,  but  their  pronunciation  diffeia 
much  from  that  of  the  true  Anba.  The  Kabbabish  have  a 
tradition  that  they  came  fnua  Tunisia  and  an  of  Mogrebin  or 
western  descent;  but  while  the  chiefs  look  like  Arabs,  the  tribes- 
Tn<.o  tcsemble  the  Bcja  family.  They  ihcmsclvea  dedare  that 
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of  tbdr  clans,  Kawahk,  is  not  of  Kabbabish  bk>od,  but  was 
■fliliatwl  to  them  long  atOw  Kawahla  is  a  name  of  Arab  fortna- 
|]0D»  and  J.  L>  Btnckbardt  ipeke  of  the  clan  as  a  distinct  one 
Mvinc  abottt  Abn  Harts  and  on  the  Albaia.  The  Kabbabish 
probably  received  Arab  rulers,  as  did  the  Ablbda.  Tbey  are 
chiefly  employed  in  cattle,  camel  and  sheep  breeding,  and  before 
the  Sudan  wars  of  iSSj-9<)  llicy  had  a  monopoly  of  all  trans- 
port from  the  Nile,  north  of  Abu  Gussi,  to  Kordofan.  They  also 
cullivaie  the  lowlands  which  border  the  >>ile,  where  Ihcy  have 
pcmaneot  villages.  They  arc  of  fine  physique,  dark  with  black 
wiiy  hair,  carefully  arranged  in  tightly  rolled  curls  which  cling 
10  UN  head,  with  regular  features  and  rather  thick  aquiline  noses. 
Some  of  the  tiibca  near  larcc  hau  like  tbooe  of  the  Kabylcs  of 
Algeria  and  T^mtaia. 

See  ^flMS  Broce,  Trndt  to  Diuoter  llu  SoMrtt  ^tk$  Nik  (1796) : 
A.  W.lSmme,Elhnoloty  of  EeypliaH  Sttdau  (1884):  Antllc-Egytxian 
SMdra  (cditea  by  Count  Clcichcn,  1905). 

KABBALAH  (late  Hebrew  kabbalah,  qahhilch),  the  technical 
name  for  the  system  of  Jewish  thcosophy  which  plajcd  an  im- 
portant part  ia  the  Christian  Churdi  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
term  primarily  denotes  "reception"  and  then  "doctrines 
nceivod  hy  tiaditieo."  In  the  older  Jewish  IbMatme  the  oane 
Is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  feedwad  iriWona  docl^  with 
the  except  ion  of  the  Pentateuch,  thus  including  the  Prophets  and 
Hagiographa  as  well  as  the  oral  traditions  uliimatcly  embodied 
in  the  Mi^hnah.'  It  is  only  sini  c  lla-  1 1  th  or  1 3th  century  that 
Kabli.ilah  ha^  Urcomc  the  exclusive  ajipellation  for  the  renow  niil 
system  Li[  t!irrr->pl'.y  which  claims  to  have  been  transmitted 
uninterruptedly  by  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
aver  since  the  creation  of  the  first  nun. 

The  cafdinal  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  embrace  the  nature 
of  tha])eil]r,tlie  Divine  emanations  or  SipkUMh,  the  cosmogony, 
^ggl^  the  cnatioB  of  angela  and  man,  their  destiny,  and 
im  the  Import  of  the  revealed  law.  Actnrding  to  this 
StpUnih.  esoteric  doctrine,  OckI,  who  is  boundless  and  above 
everything,  even  above  iR-ing  and  thinking,  is  called  Em  Siph 
(&r(tpot);  He  is  the  space  of  the  universe  containing  t6  ita», 
but  the  universe  is  not  his  space.  In  this  boundlessness 
He  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  intellect  or  described  in 
words,  and  as  such  the  £n  Sdph  was  in  a  certain  sense  AyUi,  non- 
MiMant  {Zdhar,  fit.  3S3).*  To  make  his  existence  known  and 
cowprelifnaihir,  the  £n  SOidt  had  to  beconie  active  and  crcativt. 
As  aeatioD  invelm  iBteotwiii  deiiia^  thou^  and  wwk,  and  08 
these  are  prapcrtlea  which  imply  UmH  and  belong  to  a  finite 
being,  and  moreover  as  the  Imperfect  and  circumscribed  nature 
of  this  creation  precludes  the  idea  of  its  bcinR  tlic  ditecl  work 
of  the  infinite  and  perfect,  the  £n  Soph  had  to  become  creative, 
through  the  medium  of  ten  Scphiruth  or  intelligences,  which 
emanated  from  him  like  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminary. 

Now  the  wish  to  become  manifest  and  known,  and  heiKe  the 
idtt  of  ocation,  ia  co^temal  with  the  iascnitable  Deity,  and  the 
first  maidlwtariciB  of  this  primordial  will  is  called  the  first 


Septink  «f  cnaaatkn.  Ikia  first  Sephiiah,  iMi  ipiritiial  sub- 
stance which  existed  in  the  fin  SHjAi  from  alt  eternity,  contained 

nine  other  intelligcncrs  or  Scphirotk.  These  ag.iin  rni.TTi.itrd 
one  from  ilie  other,  the  second  from  the  £urst,  the  iliird  trom  the 
second,  and  so  on  up  to  ten. 

The  ten  Scphiroth.  which  form  amon);  themselves  and  with  the 
£0  Sdph  a  strict  unity,  artd  which  »im|i4y  represent  different  a»pects 
of  one  and  the  same  being,  arc  rrsijcctivcly  denominated  (1)  the 
Clown,  (j)  Wisdom.  (3)  Intelligence.  U)  l.ove,  (5)  JuMi.  e,  (6;  1!. mr  y, 
(7)  Firmne**,  (8)  Splendour,  (9)  Fouin)atii>n,  and  (10)  Kingdmii. 
Their  evolution  wa*  as  (oitows:  "  When  the  Holy  Aged,  the  con- 
cealed of  alt  concealed,  asMimcd  a  form,  he  produced  everything  in 
the  form  of  male  and  female,  as  things  could  not  continue  in  any 
other  form.  HettceWiidoffl,  the  second  Se-phirah,  and  the  beginning 
of  development,  when  It  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Aged  (another 
name  of  the  first  Sephlrab)  ctninated  in  mate  and  female,  for 
Wiidoro  expanded,  and  Intelligence,  the  third  Scphirah.  proceeded 
from  it,  and  thus  were  obtained  male  and  Icmale,  vi*.  Wisdom  the 
father  and  Intelligenrc  the  mother,  from  whose  union  the  other 

*C.  Taylor,  5oynt£»  o]  the  Jrj.-i^\  Faihen  (1897),  pp.  106  sqq.. 
■TBM^J  W.  Bacher,  Jew.  Quar:  hnr.  xx.  STS  aqq-  (>9«>H)- 
sOn«ha2llor."thcfiiUco(  ibc  iUbtaWlsce^deii^ 


uiiiiiiiK  puceiiLy  i^i'auijr  v"/>     u^auty,  liil* 

tutes  the  chest  in  the  archetypal  man,  an 
justice  (s),  which  constitute  the  divine  at 
second  Imd  of  the  Sephiric  decade.  From  1 


pairs  of  Sepliiroth  iiiceessivcly  emanated"  (Zoiar,  iii.  290).  The** 
two  opposite  potencie«,  viz.  the  maxulinc  Wisdom  or  Sephirah 
No.  3  and  the  feminine  Intclligenc*  or  SepWmh  Na  sai*  joiaed 
together  by  the  lint  potency,  the  Crown  or  Scphhmh  Via  i;  they 
yield  the  first  triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade,  and  ConMitute  the  divine 
head  of  the  archetypal  man. 

From  the  junction  of  5>f  phifoth  Nos,  2  and  3  emanated  the  masco- 
line  potency  Love  or  Mr:>  y  i;)  :ir.il  the  fLiiiuune  p^otency  Justice 
(5),  and  from  the  junction  of  the  latter  tfto  nnanatrd  again  the 
uniting  potency  Beauty  (6).    Beauty,  the  sixth  Scphirah,  consli- 

nd  unite*  Love  (4)  and 

  _       arms,  thus  vwldiag  the 

Sephiric  decade.  From  this  second  conj  unctSoa 
emanated  again  the  masculine  potency  FirmneM  (7)  and  the  feminine 
potency  Spfendour  <8),  which  constitute  the  divine  legs  of  the 
archetypal  man;  and  these  sent  forth  Foundation  (q),  which  is  the 
genital  orsin  and  medium  of  union  Ix-lwex n  them,  thus  yielding  the 
third  triad  in  the  Sephiric  decade.  Kingdom  (ic).  whicn  emanated 
from  the  ninth  S<'pl>irah.  rncirrlcs  all  the  other  nine,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  Shcchinah.  the  divine  halo,  which  encompasses  the  whole  by 
its  all-glorious  prcMrnce. 

In  their  totality  and  unity  tlic  ten  Sephirolh  are  not  only 
denominated  the  World  of  Scphiroth,  or  the  World  of  Kmana- 
tions,  but,  owing  to  the  above  icpccaentation,  are  called  the 
primordial  or  archetypal  man  (■■«;|NlKiviinBS)  and  the  heavenly 
man.  It  is  this  focm  which,  aa  wa  lit  wued,  the  pwpiiet 
Eackiel  aaw  la  the  aaystcriona  rteilot  <Eick.  L  i-aSk  aad  of 
which  tha  aartUly  man  is  a  faint  copy. 

As  the  three  triads  respectively  represent  Intellectoal,  mocai 
and  physical  qualities,  the  first  is  called  the  InlcUcclual,  the 
•second  the  Moral  or  Sensuous,  and  the  third  the  Material  World. 
According  to  this  theory  of  the  archetypal  man  the  three 
Scphiroth  on  the  right-hand  side  arc  masculine  and  represent 
the  principle  of  rigour,  the  three  on  the  left  are  feminine  and 
represent  the  principle  of  mercy,  and  the  four  central  or  uniting 
Scphiroth  represent  the  principle  of  mildness.  Hence  the  right 
is  called  "  the  Pillar  of  JadgaMit."  tba  Idt "  tte  FiUarof  Jdcfcy." 
and  the  centie**  the  Middle  PiHar.'*  Ite  middle  Scphiroth  aaa 
synccdochically  used  to  represent  the  worlds  or  triads  of  whkh 
they  arc  the  uniting  potencies.    Hence  the  Crown,  the  first 
Scphirah,  which  unites  Wis<!om  and  Intelligence  to  constitute 
the  first  triad,  is  by  itself  denominated  the  Intellectual  World. 
So  Beauty  is  by  itself  described  as  the  Sensuous  World,  and  in 
this  capacity  is  called  the  Sacred  King  or  simply  the  King,  whilst 
Kingdom,  the  tenth  Sephirah,  which  unites  all  the  nine  Scphiroth, 
is  used  to  dcaot*  the  Material  World,  and  aa  audi  iadeoomiaaled 
the  QuecB  or  the  Mafroa.  Thn  n  Ithrily  el  valla,  wb.  the 
Crown,  Beauty  and  Kingdom,  is  obtained  within  the  trinity  of 
triads.   But  further,  each  Sephirah  is  as  it  were  a  trinity  ia 
itself.   It  (1)  has  iti  ov.n  rd.^oUitc  character,  (j)  receives  froas 
above,  and  (3)  communicates  to  w  hat  is  below.    "  Just  as  the 
Sacred  Aged  is  represented  by  the  number  three,  so  arc  all  the 
other  lights  (Scphiroth)  of  a  threefold  nature  "  (/r/;ur.  iii.  j88). 
In  this  all-important  doctritte  of  the  Scphiroth,  the  Kabbalah 
insists  upon  the  fact  that  these  potencies  are  not  creations  of 
the  fin  8Aph,  which  would  be  a  diminution  of  strength;  that  they 
form  among  themselves  and  with  the  £&  SAph  a  st  rict  nnity,  ami 
simply  represent  different  aspects  of  the  same,  being,  }ust  as  the 
ilifterent  r.iys  whirh  prorer<l  from  the  tight,  and  which  appear 
dilierent  things  to  the  eye,  are  ordy  ditierent  manifestations  of 
one  and  the  same  ll^ht ;  that  for  this  reason  they  all  alike  partake 
of  the  perfections  of  the  £n  Soph;  and  that  as  emanatiotu  from 
the  Infinite,  the  Scphiroth  arc  infinite  and  perfect  like  the  £a 
SAph,  and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things.  They  arc  infinite 
and  perfect  when  the  £n  SAph  iropatU  his  fullneu  to  them,  and 
finite  and  ImpcilNl  when  that  fullness  is  withdrawn  from  thosn. 

The  omjuaetioa  of  the  Seirfiiroth,  or,  acootding  to  the  liiigiaBB 
of  the  KabbaUk.  the  union  of  the  crowned  King  and  Quaoa»faa^ 
duccd  the  universe  in  their  own  image.  Worlds 
came  into  existence  before  the  £n  SOph  manifested 
himself  in  the  human  form  of  emanations,  but  ibey 
could  not  continue,  and  necessarily  perished  because  the  con* 
ditions  of  development  which  obtained  with  the  sexual  oppoaitcs 
of  the  Scphiroth  did  not  exist.  These  worlds  which  pcrisbed  are 
cooipared  to  sparita  whkh  fly  ou  t  from  a  Md<hot  iroa  bntea  hy 
«  huaaer,  Md  ffhklt  are  extii«uubed  Mmdig(l»  that" 
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tliey  are  removed  frein  the  bttrnrog  mut.  CftMlem  ti  not  isr 

nihiio;  it  is  simply  a  further  expansion  or  evolution  of  the 
Scphirotb.'  The  world  reveals  and  makes  visiljlc  the  Bounditss 
«nd  the  concealed  of  the  conrcalcd.  And.  though  it  exhibits 
the  Deity  in  leas  splendour  than  its  Sephiric  parents  exhibit  the 
£a  SAph,  because  it  is  farther  removed  from  the  primordial 
aoune  of  ligh^  than  tb«  Sephirolh,  stiU,  as  it  is  God  manifested, 
an  Ikt  mokibriow  ionu  in  the  world  point  out  the  unity  which 
tbqr  W|imcpl.  Hence  nothing  la  the  whole  univerK  eao  bt 
imdhOated.  Everythinf ,  spirit  w  «dl  body,  must  rMom 
to  the  source  whence  it  emanated  {Zohar,  ii.  jiS).  The  universe 
consists  of  four  different  worlds,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate 
Sephiric  ifMm  of  a  decade  of  emanations. 


They  were  evohTd  In  the  following  order.    M  The  Worhl  of 
Enumations,  also  called  the  Imauo  and  the  Ufavrnly  or  .■\rr!icty[>.'5l 
Man.  i*.  as  wc  have  seen,  a  direct  emanation  from  the  Rn  ST-ph. 
Hence  it  i*  moit  inliHiatcl^  iiKiid  to  t)H-  Deity,  and  is  ^x-rfett  and 
immutable.   From  the  conjunction  of  the  Kinc  and  Queen  these 
Ha  Stphirath)  ia  prodiwad  (a)  th*  Worid  of  (SmUoo,  or  the  Briatie 
««M.  alao  calM  '*  the  TtiraM.'*  Ita  ten  Sepmrath.  being  farther 
re  mo  Ted  from  the  En  SAph,  are  of  •  more  Hmited  and  circumscribed 
potency,  thoush  the  substances  they  compriie  are  of  the  purest 
n.»turc  and  witnout  any  admixture  of  matter.   The  ancel  Mct.nron 
inh.itilts  this  »orl<l.    He  alone  constitutes  the  wruld  of  purr  4;  iiit. 
•md  15  the  garment  of  Shaddii,  i  r.  the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
Di-ity.    Mis  nar.e  '\*  numetii  .lily  e((;jiv;ili  iil  to  ihat  of  the  Lord 
iiokar,  m.  3jiJ.    He  governs  the  vi&ible  world,  preserves  the 
laiaimr  «ad  IIMH  tba  fwvalatiatw  oi  alt  tha  mimm,  and  is  the 
opaia  m  aillho  qrnadt  of  aniclic  beings.  Tms  Bcutic  world 
•fWI  pwe  tiw  to  (a)  the  Worid  of  Formation,  or  Yetziratic  World. 
Ita  taa  SapUnth,  Btiiig  still  farther  removed  from  the  Primordial 
Source,  are  of  a  less  refined  subirtance.    Still  they  are  yet  without 
natter.    It  is  the  aixxle  of  the  angels,  who  .ire  i»  r.i(i(jc<i  in  luminous 
garment*,  and  \khn  assume  a  5<  n>:iir)U5  form  when  they  appear  to 
men.     1  he  myr;.(il^  oi  tiir  ,T:-.,;rli<-  h  i  r  ,  who  (nople  (hi»  world  are 
dhrided  into  ten  ranks,  answering  to  the  ten  Sephiroth,  and  each 
tm  of  thoe  annaoHa  aagria  ia  aat  o«ar  •  diiiwt  pact  of  the 
■plvmci  and  dcrivca  hia  nun  fioHi  tha  heavenly  body  or  dement 
imdl  he  cuaidb  (Zakar.  i.  49).  From  this  worid  finally  emanated 
(l)  tha  Wend  of  Action,  also  called  the  World  of  Matter.   Its  ten 
Scphiroth  are  m.ndc  up  of  the  i;ro»srr  elements  of  the  former  three 
worids;  they  consist  of  niatt-n.il  substance  limited  by  space  and 
perceptible  to  the  senses  in  a  muliipliiily  of  forms.    This  worid  is 
»ulijtvt  to  constant  ch.mgc*  and  corruption,  and  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  evil  spirits.   These,  the  grossest  and  must  deficient  of  all  forms, 
am  aho  «ividtd  ialo  tea  depaaa^  each  lower  than  the  other.  The 
idte  nMRaiiathe  abaenee  of  aU  vUhle  form  and 
at  th*afad4((iae  la  the  abode  of  darfcncaa;  whilst  the 
_  NWia  aae  7  the  aeycn  infernal  balls,"  occupied  by  the 
demons,  who  are  the  incarnation  of  all  human  vices.   These  seven 
hells  are  subdivided  into  innumer;jble  f'ompartment5  correspondine 
to  every  species  of  fin,  where  the  Jemons  torture  the  pix>r  deiuded 
human  bcines  who  have  suffered  themM-lves  to  be  led  asiniy  whilst 
on  earth.   The  prince  of  this  rcsion  oi  darkness  is  bAmiicl,  tJic  evil 
l^frik.  the  amaat  who  acdiicad  Em  Mia  aiiaia  tha  Uaiiot  or  the 
Weawn  of  wwoiedum.  The  two  are  tieated  as  one  peraoo,  and  arc 
called  "  the  Beast  "  {Zokar,  ii.  255-159.  with  i.  35). 

The  whole  universe,  however,  was  incomplete,  and  did  not 
receive  its  finishing  stroke  till  man  was  formed,  who  is  the 
AicSrtoe  acme  of  the  acation  and  the  microcosm.  "  The 
ttiiMM.  heavenly  Adam  (i.e.  the  ten  Scphiroth)  who  eman- 
ated fma  the  hu^ieat  priaundial  ohacurity  {^m  the  £b  S6ph} 
Cintod  the  eaitUy  Adam  "  (Z«*ar.  ii  70).  "  Mao  b  both  the 
latpOtt  aad  the  highest  drg^rcc  of  creation,  for  which  reason  he 
was  formed  on  the  sixth  day.  As  soon  as  man  was  created 
everything  was  coinpleie,  including  the  upper  and  iH;hi.r  worlds, 
for  everything  is  comprised  in  man.  He  unites  in  bim&clf  all 
forms  "  {Zohar,  iii.  48).  Each  member  of  bis  body  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  the  visible  imivcrsc.  "  Just  as  we  sec  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  covering  all  thiogs,  dificrenl  signs  which  are  formed 
af  the  ttaa  and  the  plaacta,  and  whkh  coataia  Moet  things  and 
pcofouad  nyitcria  ilwBed  by  thoae  who  air  wiae  and  expert  in 
these  things;  so  there  are  in  the  skin,  which  is  the  cover  of  the 
body  of  the  son  of  man,  and  which  is  like  the  sky  that  covers  all 
things  alx'vc,  bipns  and  features  w  hich  are  the  stars  and  planets 
oi  the  skin,  indicating  secret  things  and  profound  mysteries 
wbexeby  the  wiie  aie  attracted  vdio  undeistaod  the  readiBf  ef 

*Tha  view  of  a  mediate  creation,  in  the  place  of  immediate 
Ciaadoa  oat  of  nothing,  and  that  the  mediate  beings  were  emana- 

tioo^  aaa  auich  iaaiicaccd  by  Sotoaoa  iba  Cabiial<(io>t-ie7o). 


the mysteriefln'l1ie1raiBiBtKe^(ZoAjr,  11.76).  "nefcamanlbm 

is  shaped  after  the  four  letters  which  constitute  the  Jewish 
Teitagramroaion  (^.r.;  sec  also  Jehovah).  The  head  is  in  the 
shape  of  i  the  arms  and  the  shoulders  ore  like  the  breast  like 
\  and  the  two  legs  with  the  back  again  resemble-''  (Zokar,  ii.  73). 
The  souls  of  the  whole  human  lace  pre-exist  in  the  World  of 
Emanations,  and  are  all  destined  to  inhabit  biunan  bodies. 
Like  the  Sqihiroth  from  which  it  emaaates,  every  aoul  has  tea 
poteadcg,  ooaiittiag  of  a  tiinily  of  tiiada.  (i)  The  Sjpirit 
(aCrhAaaft),  whidi  tt  the  h^hett  degree  of  hehc,  eont^MMidi 
to  and  is  operated  upon  by  the  Crown,  which  is  the  highest 
triad  in  the  Scphiroth,  and  is  called  the  InteOecttial  World; 
(i)  the  Soul  (r:'iJh).  which  is  the  scat  of  the  moral  qualitic?, 
correijKHiiis  to  and  is  operated  upon  by  Beauty,  which  is 
the  second  triad  in  the  Sephirolh,  and  is  called  the  Moral 
World;  and  (3)  the  Cruder  Soni  {mepkesh),  which  ia  imme* 
diately  connected  with  the  hody,  tad  il  the  cause  of  Its  lower 
iostincta  and  the  aaiaial  life,  coficneoda  to  and  ii  opcrtted 
apea  bjr  FiMiadatioa,  the  thM  triad  ta  the  SepUvoth,  called 
the  Material  World.  Each  soul  prior  to  its  entering  into 
this  world  consists  of  male  and  female  united  into  one  being. 
When  it  descends  on  (his  earth  the  two  parts  arc  separated  and 
animate  two  diflercnt  bodies.  "  At  the  time  of  marriage  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  who  knows  all  souls  and  spirits,  unites 
them  again  as  they  were  before;  and  they  again  constitute  one 
body  and  one  soul,  forming  as  it  were  the  right  and  the  left  of 
the  individnaL  . . .  Thl*  ualon,  however,  ia  inilacaced  hf  the 
deeds  of  the  naa  and  the  mys  ia  wUdi  he  mlha.  u  the 
man  is  pure  and  his  conduct  is  pleasing  in  the  si^t  of  God,  he 
united  with  that  female  part  of  the  soul  which  was  Ws  component 
part  prior  to  his  birth  "  {Zohar,  i.  gi).  The  soul's  rlosiir.y  u(«3n 
earth  is  to  <leve!op  those  [Krfcctions  the  germs  of  which  arc  ctcr- 
n.illy  imp!  ir.ic  l  in  it,  .i.id  it  uliiniaiely  must  return  to  the  infinite 
source  from  which  it  emanated.  Hence,  if,  after  assuming  a 
body  and  sojourning  apon  earth,  it  becomes  polluted  by  sin  and 
fails  to  acquire  the  experience  for  which  it  descends  from  heaven, 
it  must  three  tiaies  rdahabit  a  body,  till  it  isable  to  ascend  in  a' 
purified  state  through  repeated  trials.  If,  after  lu  tUid  rest* 
dcnce  in  a  hvman  body,  it  is  stiU  toe  weak  to  wfthttaiid  the  con-f 

tamination  of  =;in,  it  is  uniicd  wi'.h  :ir.ol!ier  sou!,  in  onlcr  that  l>y 
their  comliined  ciTorts  it  may  resist  Ihc  pollution  whi<h  by  itself 
it  w.ns  unable  to  conquer.  When  the  whole  plL-rorria  of  pre- 
cxistcnl  souls  in  the  world  of  the  Scphiroth  shall  have  descended 
and  occupied  htmun  bodies  aad  have  passed  their  period  of 
probation  and  have  returned  purified  to  the  bosom  of  the  infinite 
Source,  then  the  soul  of  Messiah  will  descend  from  the  reglOB  fli 
souls;  then  the  great  Jubilee  will  commepce.  There  shall  be  aa 
more  sin,  no  more  temptation,  no  niore  tufleiing.  Vnlvcnal 
restoration  will  tnkc  place.  Satan  himself,  "the  venomous 
Beast,"  will  be  rtaiured  to  his  angelic  nature.  Life  will  be  an 
everlasting  feast,  a  Sabbath  v.  iihuut  eiiil.  All  souls  will  be  uniicd 
with  the  Highest  Soul,  and  will  supplement  each  other  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Seven  Halls  {Zohcr,  i.  45,  168,  ii.  97). 

According  to  the  Kabbalah  all  these  esoteric  doctrines  are 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  uninitiated 
perceive  ihem;  but  they  are  plainly  revealed  to  the 
spiritially  minded,  who  discern  the  profound  import  mt'l 
of  this  theosophy  beneath  the  surface  of  the  letters  — aaef  .  I 
and  words  of  Holy  Writ.  "  If  the  law  simply  con-  "■'•aa* 
sists  of  ordinary  expressions  and  narratives,  such  as  the  words 
of  Esau,  Hagar,  Laban,  ihe  ass  of  Balaam  or  Balaam  himself, 
why  should  it  l>e  called  the  law  of  truth,  the  perfect  law,  the  true 
witness  of  Cod?  Each  word  contains  a  Subline  source, each 
narrative  points  not  only  to  the  single  instance  ia  tpicitioa,  hat 
also  to  generals  "  {Zokar,  iii.  149.  cl  15?). 

To  obtain  these  heavenly  mysterioi,  which  alone  make  the  Torah 
supiThit  lu  profane  codes,  dehnite  herinencutical  rules  arc  employed, 
of  whKb  the  (oUowing  arc  the  mott  important.  (I)  The  words  of 
several  venea  ia  tlia  Habesw  SeHptmcs  which  are  rtgaidcd  aa 
conaMng  a  ncondilo  seme  an  placed  over  each  other,  aad  the 
letter*  are  formed  into  new  words  by  reading  them  vertically.  (>) 
The  words  of  the  text  are  ranged  in  squares  m  such  •  manner  as  to 
ha  ,  nad  either  vcctiealty  or  boustraphcdaa.  (3>  The 
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joined  together  and  rcdivided.  (4)  The  initiali  and  final  letter*  of 
(cwral  words  are  formed  inio  separate  »iir<U.  (5)  K\f  ry  Utter  of 
a  1-.  reduced  to  it»  numcriral  value.  .in<]  the  Monl  1^  r».(il,iinid 

by  another  of  the  *ame  quantity,  (to)  Every  letter  ol  a  word  is 
taken  to  be  the  initial  or  afablCviMlM  flf  •  Mi4.  <?)  TIm  tweniyw 
two  let  ten  oi  the  alplubet  are  tllvidtd  into  t«9  llMwca.  «m  hall 
i»  ptaced  above  the  other,  and  the  two  letters  which  thua  become 
'ated  arc  intcrchanspd.  By  this  permutation.  AUpk,  the  first 
of  the  al[ih.it>rt,  liecome*  Lamtd.  the  twelfth  letter,  Beth 
Mem.  and  so  on.  This  cipher  al(>lialxi  i»  calU-d  Albcm, 
from  the  first  inlerihantf -^I'le  l».iirs.  IK)  l  he  commutation  of  the 
twrnty  tno  l.  tiirs  is  (fTe.  inl  liy  the  l.ist  letter  ot  the  alphalxt 
taking  the  place  of  the  first,  ihc  last  but  one  iheplace  (A  the  second, 
and  ao  iotth.  Thia  dpter  it  called  Alhatk  Tbcae  hcrmeneutical 
canooa  are  oiach  oMer  than  the  Kabbalah.  They  obuined  in  the 
■yMfOKM  fnMB  time  immcmortal.  and  were  used  by  the  Christian 
iaiherain  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.'  Thus  Canon  V  ,  accord- 
ing 10  which  a  worn  IS  reduced  to  il>  numerical  v.ilue  and  int(  rprctcd 
by  aOMher  won!  of  the  umc  value,  is  ri-cm;nixcd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (<(.  Rev.  xiii.  |S).  Carvon  VI.  is  .idoptcd  bv  Irerucut,  who 
ti'.U  uv  [■'  .1!.  .if<  i  rding  to  the  learned  among  the  Hebrcwt,  the  name 
Jc»u»  contains  two  letters  and  a  fvalf,  and  signifie*  that  Ixird  who 
qwHaim  heaven  and  earth  [w- -  pm  oxr  mx|  [Atatnst  Heresies, 
It.  adv..  i.  20!^.  cd.  Clark).  The  cipher  Atbash  (Canon  Vlll.)  ia 
Med  in  Jeremiah  sxv.  26.  li.  41,  wVere  Sheihach  b  written  for 
Babd.  In  Jer.  li.  1.  "Zf  yt.  Leh-Kamot  ("  the  heart  of  them  that 
riie  up  agaiaat  me"),  it  written  for  b-v3,  ChatdtOt  by  the  tame 


Exeteiit  of  this  son  is  not  the  characteristic  of  any  single  drde, 
people  or  century;  un^^cicntifjc  methods  of  bibUcal  intcipreta- 
lion  have  prcs .iilcil  from  I'hilo's  Ircaimerit  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  ino<Icrn  ajujloficlic  intcrprclalii'ns  of  (icnesis,  ch.  !.'  The 
Kalib.il.-»h  ilself  is  but  an  extreme  and  rem.irk.il-le  develop- 
ment of  certain  forms  of  thought  which  had  never  been  absent 
from  Judaism;  il  is  bound  up  with  earlier  tendencies  to  m>-s<i- 
duilt  wiUl  nan's  inherent  striving  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  Deity.  To  seek  its  sources  would  be  futile  The  Pyiha- 
(Mcao  theoiy  of  munben,  Ncoplatonic  ideas  d  enaoaiioB,  ibc 
Logos,  the  penooified  Wisdom,  GmstldtiD— these  tad  nany 
ot  hi  r  features  combine  to  show  the  antiquity  of  tendencies  which, 
chid  in  other  shapes,  arc  already  found  in  the  old  pre-Christian 
Oriental  rtligions.*  In  its  more  m.iiurc  form  the  Kabbalah 
belongs  to  the  period  when  medieval  Chriilian  my^:titi!>nl  w.is 
beginning  to  niarulcit  itself  (viz.  in  Eckhart,  towatils  end  of 
ijtb  century  V,  it  is  an  age  which  also  |>n>duccd  the  rationalism 
of  Maimoruiks  [q.t.).  Altbou|^ eane «f  Its  tDfemoat  exponents 
were  famous  Talmudlsts,  it  wm  a  protest  asainst  excessive 
iBtdlcctittBtm  ead  Aristoldtan  tcbolasticttm.  It  laid  stress, 
Bot  on  external  mithoritjr,  at  M  the  Jewish  Uw,  but  on  in- 
jlivldual  experience  and  Inward  oiedHatfoo.  "The  mystics 
accorded  the  first  place  to  prayer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mystical  progrcbj  towards  Cod,  der.i.Tndinj;  a  st.ile  of  ecst.asy.*'* 
As  a  result,  some  of  the  finest  s[Kiinii  u-.  vf  Ji  \'.i  .h  dc\oiinna! 
literature  and  some  of  the  bcbl  imk:*  o(  Jewish  individual 
character  have  been  Kabbalist.'  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kabbalah  has  been  condcoutcU,  and  nowhere  more  strongly 
than  among  the  Jewt  themselves.  Jewish  orthodoxy  found 
itself  attacked  by  the  moic  icvolatioiiHy  ispccu  of  mysticism 
Md  hs  tcmlciides  to  alter  cstibliihed  cuMmu.  While  «he 
Biedfeval  scholasticism  denied  the  possibility  «<  hiwwiag 
anything  unattainable  by  reason,  the  spirit  of  the  Kabbalah  held 
that  the  Deity  could  be  realized,  ami  il  m  jpht  to  hriMgr  the  gulf. 
Thus  it  encouraged  an  unrestrained  emol  loriali^m,  rank  su[>cr- 
Stition,  an  unhtslthy  a-  ti  liciim,  and  the  employment  of  artificial 
means  to  induce  the  ccsutic  slate.  That  this  brought  moral 
baity  was  a  itronfler  icaaon  for  eoadenBiBg  the  Kabbalah, 

tSee  F.  Wehrr.  JiiiuJu  Thtoloti*  (1897),  pp.  II8  aqq. 
•See  C.  A.  Brings.  Sludv  of  Holy  StufHurt  pp.  4^7  •qq  .STO- 

•  'Ewtnthe  "over-boul  "  erf  the  mystic  Isaac  Luria  (I5i4-t57^) 
Iba  eOHOeption  known  in  the  jrd  cctttury  a.O.  (Rabbi  RHh  Laki^h) 


For  the  earlv  'tages  o(  K-ttilMlisiic  theories,  see  K.  Kohlcr.  Jne. 

En.:y  111  4.S7-<il  ,  anj  I,,  <  .ui.'l"  rj;,  itild- ij*)  seq  ;  and  for  rvimjjies 
of  the  relalionihip  bitwcrn  old  Oriental  (especially  Uabylonun) 


and  Jewish  KuMialislic  icjching  (early  and  late),  see  e«perially 
A.  Jcrcmias,  Babyiomutli4S  tn  N.  Tat.  (l^iixtig,  190s}:  E.  Biichon. 
M. ^akotei  w»WMMk4u,Tkaimud  u.  Uidrasck  (1907)- 

of  ^f'*  ia  Uoa«  GaSlati  S. 


and  the  evil  effects  of  nervous  degeneratioQ  find  a  more  rcoem 
iUusuatioDtatheBgratidamo(ibeChaaidim(jfdildta,"iaiou*% 
a  Jcwitb  Mct  io  catfcm  Eiirape  whicbttanad  fnm  a  t 
ia  the  iStb  century  against  tlM  exaggerated  casuistry  of 

temporary  rabbis,  and  comhined  much  that  was  spiritual 
l>cau(iful  with  extreme  emul inn.ilis.ai  an.l  ili>;rafiation.*  The 
apfiearancc  the  Kabbalah  .iruJ  ol  olhrr  forms  of  niy5-lii.:sm  ia 
Juiiai'^m  may  seem  conirary  to  onlinary  and  narrow  concep- 
tions of  orthodox  Jewish  legalism.  Its  interest  lies,  not  in  iis 
doririncs,  which  have  often  been  absurdly  over-estimated 
(particularly  amoQg  Christians),  but  ia  iu  oontributioo  to  the 
study  of  biunaBthomht.  It  supplied  a  araat  which  has  always 
been  fdt  by  certain  types,  and  it  becaae  a  movement  which 
had  mischiewous  effects  upon  Ol-balanoed  minds.  As  una!, 
the  excessive  self-introspection  v.as  not  chcctcd  by  a  rational 
criticism;  the  individual  was  guided  by  his  own  reason,  the 
limitations  of  which  he  did  not  realise;  and  in  becoming  a 
law  unto  himM-ir  he  ignored  the  accumulated  experiences  of 
civilized  humanity  ' 

A  feature  of  greater  interest  is  the  extraordinary  pan  which 
this  theosophy  played  in  the  Christian  Church,  cs(iccial!y  at  the 
timeof  the  Renaiiaaaoe.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Scpbiric 
decade  or  the  aidietypal  aaan,  IB»  Cbiirt.  is  comidend  Ivbe  «f  • 
double  nature,  both  infinite  and  finite,  perfect  aitd  tmpeffecl. 
More  distinct,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Ia 
Deut.  vi.  43,  where  V;;h-.vrh  occurs  first,  then  F.loh6nQ,  and  then 
again  Yahwch,  wc  arc  tolil  "  The  voice  though  one,  consists  of 
three  elements,  fire  (1  c.  warmth),  air  (i.e.  Lrcath),  and  water 
(i.e.  humidity),  yet  all  three  arc  one  in  the  mystery  of  the  voice 
and  can  only  be  one.  Thus  also  Yahweh,  £lAhen<l,  Yahweh,  con* 
stitule  one — three  forms  which  arc  one  *'  (Zohar,  li.  43;  compare 
iii.  65).  Discussing  the  thrice  boly  in  Isaiah  vi.  j,  one  codex  of  the 
Zohar  had  the  foUowinc  iwnarfc:  "  The  fimt  holy  denotca  iha 
Holy  Father,  the  second  the  Holy  Son,  and  the  third  the  fUtf 
Ghost  "  (cf.  Calalinus,  De  orcanis  calM.  lib.  I.  C  3*  Jt; 
Wolf,  Bibiiolketa  hcbraka,  i.  1136).  Still  more  distinct  it 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  "  The  Mcs>i:ih  invokes  all  the 
sufferings,  pain,  and  afllittions  of  Israel  to  come  ii[>on  Him.  Now 
if  He  did  not  remove  them  thus  and  take  them  upon  HimscU, 
no  man  could  endure  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  due  as  tbctr 
punishment  for  t  raiis|icari«i  the  law;  as  it  b  written  (ha. Hi. 4)b 
Surely  He  hath  boine  our  griefs  aad  carried  our  aon««s" 
(ZaAor,  11.  is).  These  and  rinBar  autemcnu  favotntag  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Tcatameat  made  aMuqr  Kahhaliiia  «f  the 
highest  position  la  the  synagofue  embrace  the  Chriiiiaa  fUlh 
and  write  elalKiraic  Inoks  to  win  their  Jewish  brethren  over  tc 
Christ.  As  early  as  1450  a  company  of  Jewish  converts  in  Spain, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  I'aul  dc  Ikrcdia,  \  idal  de  Saragoiia 
de  .Aragon,  and  Davila,  published  compilations  of  Kabb.%li»tic 
1  realises  to  prove  from  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
Tin  y  were  followed  by  Paul  Rici,  professor  at  Pavia,  and  physi- 
>  i.in  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  1.  Among  the  bcst-haoani 
non-Jewish  eqwneats  of  the  Kabbalah  were  the  ItaUao  coiiM 
Pico  di  Hiiaadola  (i4Aj-i4«4).  the  renowned  Johann  ReochSa 
(t45S-i572)>  Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  (14S7- 
IS3S).  Theophraslus  Paracebus  (i4tj3-J54i).  and,  later,  the 
^n^;li'hman  Roliert  Kludd  (is;4-i<m7).  rrnminrnt  among  the 
"  n:ne  hundre'l  theses"  which  Miranilola  h.id  placarded  in 
Rome,  and  which  he  undertiwik  to  defend  in  the  prescn<e 
of  all  European  scholars,  whom  he  invited  to  the  Eternal 
City,  promising  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  was  the 
following:  "  No  science  yields  greater  proof  of  the  (Uvinity  of 
Christ  than  magic  and  the  Kabbalah."  MIraadeb  to  convinced 
Pope  Sixtus  of  the  ijaiamoaat  Inportance  «f  the  Kabbalah 
as  an  aaxiliaiy  to  Giibtianity  that  Ms  hoHness  exerted  hhnscV 
to  have  Kabbalistic  writings  translated  into  La-in  for  the  u'c  of 
divinity  students.    With  equal  real  did  Rend  Im  act  as  the 


«  U  CiMtog, /nr.  Emf.  M.  465. 
*See,  cspetiuly.  on  tiw 


Am«m  (i9gV.  pp. 


*  See  the  instructive  article  by  S.  Schechter,  Studies  im  Judaitm 
(London.  1896).  pp.  i-u. 
'  Sae  ue  diacrtmiaattng  < 
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apostle  of  (he  Kabbalah.  His  treatise,  exercised  an  almost 
magic  intlucnce  upon  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  lime.  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  early  ReionMn  were  alike  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  the  Kabbalah  as  pnopoondcd  by  Reucbtin,  and  not 
only  divines,  but  slatesmen  and  warriors,  began  to  atiidy  the 
Orioitai  lugoages  in  order  to  be  •Ue  to  lUhMB  tka  aysterics 
«f  Jewiih  thcosophy.  The  XJkar,  that  hmgo  of  amurdity 
and  spiritual  tlcvoiion,  wa^  the  weapon  with  which  these 
Christians  defended  Jewish  lucratiirc  af;ains(  hoMHt  en lrsi.i.-.t ic 
ho<lics  (Abrahams.  Jt'i'.  Lit.  p.  ici'l.  Thus  ihc  Katib.il.ih 
linked  the  old  sch<jbsticism  wiih  the  new  and  independent 
inquiries  in  learnint;  and  philosophy  after  the  Renaissance, 
•nd  although  it  had  evolved  a  remarkably  bizarre  conception 
of  the  univene,  it  partly  anticipated,  in  its  own  way,  the  scientific 
ttwfar  of  Bituial  phikMphy.'  Jewish  tbcoaophy,  then,  with  iu 
food  and  evil  tcadeiicici,  uhI  with  its  VMlcd  itndlc,  any  Uim 
daim  to  have  played  no  unimportant  part  tB  the  Mmmj  of 
European  tcbolarship  and  thought. 

The  main  sources  to  be  noticed  are: — 

I.  The  Sipkfr  Yl)trah,  or  "  book  of  ercation,"  not  the  old 
BOktlh  Y.  ("  rule«  of  creation"),  whith  belongs  to  the  Talmudic 
^  ,  pcrifx)  fon  which  see  Kohirr,  Jew.  F.ncy.  xii,  602  »e<l-). 

2'*'^  but  .1  I. Iter  (riMtisc,  a  combination  of  medieval  natural 
philosophy  and  tnyilieism.  it  has  hetn  variou»ly 
astliUil  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  and  to  the  illustrious  rabbi 
*A<iiba;  its  essential  ctcments,  however,  trtay  be  of  the  jrd  or  4fh 
century  a.d.,  and  it  is  apparently  caHicr  tlwn  tiw9th  (sec  L.  C.inz- 
brts.  op.  tU.  <ioj  wiq  ).  It  has  "  had  a  gnatef  influence  on  the 
dcveiopoienl  of  the  Jewish  mind  than  almost  any  other  book  after 
the  completion  of  the  Talmud  "  (ibid.). 

a.  The  BAkir  ("  brllli.int,"  Job.  xxxvii.  21),  thniiph  avrribe*!  to 
Nehunyah  b.  lliqiian.ih  (l^t  rrruury  A.l>  1,  is  tu  t  (juoird  by 
Nabmanide'S,  and  i»  now  attributed  to  bin  teacher  Exra  or  AxricI 
<fi6o-i3jS).  It  ihows  the  inadeace  of  tl*  Stpkir  Yifinh,  w 
marked  by  the  teaching  of  a  eelcttlal  Trinity,  is  a  tough  outlioe  <4 
what  the  7.phar  was  destined  to  be.  aod  pve  the  fint  epenins  to 
a  thornuk:h  study  of  metaphyMcs  among  tike  Jew*.  (Seie  ftniner 
I.  Brovdc,  yrx.  Enty,  ii.  44J  soq.). 

3.  The  y.i'hr.r  ("  sliming. "  Dan.  nil.  3)  is  a  eommentary  on  the 
Pcntatrurh.  .ir.  inhni;  to  its  division  into  fifty-two  hcbrjomad.d 
lr«onii.    Ill"        ^w^h  the  expONition  of  (".en.  1.  4  ("  lot  there  be 
light  ")  and  includes  eleven  disacrtations:  (i)  "  Additions  and 
Sappkmr  nu  "»  (a)  **  The  Mansion*  and  Abodes,"  describing  the 
atnctureof  paradiKaMfhell:  (3)  "The  Mvstcriesof  the  Pentateuch," 
llescribini;  the  evolution  of  the  Sephirotn,  &c.;  (4)  "  The  Hidden 
Interpretation."  deducing  esoteric  doctrine  from  the  n.irratlvM  in 
the  Pentateuch;  (^)  "  The  Faithful  Shepherd,"  recording  disciissions 
iKtwern  M.)v's  tlie  [aillilul  shepherd,  the  prophet  Klij.ih  and  R. 
Simon  b.  Yoti.n,  the  rrputrd  compiler  of  the  /.char;  (6)  "  The  Secret 
of  Sccr«tA,"  a  trcitl^f  on  physiognomy  and  p^ycholopy;  (7)  "The 
AkcH."  i.t.  the  prophet  Liijah.  dixoursing  with  K.  Simon  on  the 
dactiM*  of  transmisralion  as  evolved  from  Esod.  xxi.  i-uiv.  18; 
IB)  **  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  discoufses  on  coMaocony  and  demon- 
Wfyt  (9)  "  The  Great  Aucmbly."  divourK-s  olR.  Simon  to  his 
WMHreus  assembly  of  disciples  on  the  form  of  the  Deity  and  on 
pneumatoI.)'.;y ;  (to)  "  The  ^  oung  Man."  <li<courws  by  young  men 
of  v'.irx  rtu:in,i  11  <ir.-in  im  I  he  mysteries  of  ablution.s;  and  (11)  "The 
Small  As>*ml>ly,"  containing  the  discourses  on  the  Scphiroth  which 
R.  Simon  dillvcrcd  10  the  small  congresation  of  six  surviving 
disciples.    The  Zokar  pretends  to  be  a  compilation  made  by  Simon 
bk  Vobai  (the  second  century  a.d.)  of  doctrines  which  Cod  com- 
nuokatcd  to  Adam  in  Paradi'^e.  and  which  have  been  received 
vninterruptedly  from  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
It  was  discovered,  so  the  story  went,  in  a  tavern  in  (.alilee  where  it 
had  been  bidden  for  a  thousand  year*.    Amongst  the  many  f.acf», 
however.  eMablished  by  modern  triiiciiim  wliah  prove  the  Zokar 
to  be  a  compilation  of  the  13th  century,  are  the  following.  (I)  the 
Zokar  itself  praises  mnst  fulsomety  R.  Simon,  its  reputed  autlior. 
nisd  eiulis  him  abov*  Moses;  (2 1  it  mystically  exf^ains  the  Hebrew 
Verwd  paiMs,  which  dkl  not  olMam  till  570;  (3)  the  compiler  borrows 
two  verses  from  the  celebrated  hymn  called    The  Royal  Diadem," 
written  by  Ibn  Cabirol.  who  was  born  about  ton  ;  (4)  it  mentions 
ihcCMture  of  Jerualem  by  the  erusadera  and  the  rr-takinR  of  the 
HtrfyUty  by  the  Saracens;  (S)  it  speaks  of  the  comet  which  appeared 
■a  Roaw,  ISlh  July  1264.  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV.;  {(<)  by 
•  aiip  the  Miar  assigns  a  reason  why  its  contents  were  not  revealed 
before  3060-5066  a.m.,  «'.«.  1300-1306  A.D..  (7}  the  doctrine  of  the 
En  soph  and  the  Scphiroth  was  not  knom  btlai*  the  luh  century ; 
•ad  m  the  vecy  eaMence  of  the  2«lar  itsdf  was  nol  known  prior 


*Sie,  C.  Margoliouth,  "The  Doctrine  of  Ether  in  the 
Kalfcewh,"  /<».  Qrnarl.  Rm.  ax.  83S  aqq.  On  the  influence  of  the 

JfffWralhr»,«.a3a-a5«. 


to  the  I3lh  rentury.  Hetx*  it  is  now  believed  that  Mow-s  <)e  Leon 
(d.  IJ^).  who  first  circulated  and  sold  the  Zokar  a»  the  production 
of  R.  Simon,  was  himself  the  autllor  or  compiler.  That  eminent 
scholars  both  in  the  synagoKue  and  In  the  church  should  have  been 
induced  to  believe  in  its  antiquity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Zokar  embodies  many  older  opinions  and  ooctrinei^  and  the  un- 
doubled  antiquity  of  some  of  them  h.is  served  as  a  lever  in  ths 
minds  of  the-4:  scholars  to  rai<«  the  late  &pocilletionS aboill  the  En 
Sflph,  the  Sc|>hiroth,  Ac.,  to  the  same  acc. 

LiTniiATl'SE. — The  study  of  the  whole  suh}ect  Ix  ini;  wrapped  up 
with  Cnosticism  and  Oriental  theosophy,  the  related  literature  is 
immense.  Among  the  more  important  works  may  be  mentioned, 
Haron  von  Rosenrolh"s  Kabbala  Pmudala  (Sulibach,  1677-1678- 
Frankfort,  tt>«4);  A.  Franck.  La  KabbaU  (Paris,  jnd  ed.,  iMo; 
German  by  Jellinek.  Leipzig,  lB44);  C.  D.  Ginsburic,  Tk*  A'oMdUk, 
i/i  Ptxtrinef,  Dn  fhpnenl  and  LiUralure  (London,  1863);  1.  Meyer, 
Qjbbaldh  (l'hi!ad<  Iphia,  ih.v^i);  Kubin,  Kabbala  und  Alada  (Vienna. 
189s).  Htidenlum  und  Kabbtilah  (if'O.-;);  Karppe,  £i.  JMr  Ui  eriiinrt 
dm  Zokar  (Paris.  IB9I):  A.  E.  Waite.  Poclnne  and  Litrrature  of  the 
Kakbalak  (London.  1909);  FtOerl,  Philosophy,  Kabbala,  tfc.  (Balti- 
raore,  I90>):  D.  Ncomark,  Cesch.  d.  Jud.  Pkilosofki*  d.  Muulaiiin 
(Berlin.  1907);  also  S.  A.  Iliuion,  in  C.  D.  Warner's  World's  Btst 
Lileraturt,  8425  vio.  See  further  the  vi  ry  full  .Trtii  l<  s  in  the  Jewisk 
F.ncy.  by  K.  Kolili  r  and  L.  Gin/lnrs  (  "  l  aljliala  "),  I.  BroydA 
("  iJahir,"  "  Zohar  "),  with  the  references.    (C.  D.  G.;  S.  A.  C.) 

KABINDA,  a  Portuguese  poaseseioa  on  the  west  Mast  «f 
Africa  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Wcstwardii  It  botdaa 
the  Ailaatic,  N.  and  French  Congo^  &  aad  &E.  Bdgian 
Congo.  It  haa  a  coaat-liaa  of  93  m.,  eitends  Inland,  at  its 

greatest  breadth,  70  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  3000  sf\.  m. 
In  its  ph>'8ical  features,  flora,  fauna  and  inhabitants,  it  rcv  mblcs 
the  coast  region  of  French  Congo  {q  p.).  The  only  considerable 
ri\er  is  ihc  Chiloango,  which  in  part  forms  the  J>oun(lary  between 
I'ori  iipiM  M-  and  Belgian  territory,  and  in  its  lower  course  divides 
Kabinda  into  two  fairly  even  portions.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  5°  i  j'  S.,  t»*  5*  E.  The  chief  town,  named  Kabinda, 
is  a  seaport  on  the  right  bank  of  the  iinaU' river  Bcle»  in  5*  33' 
ii"  foTE.;  pop.aboiitt«kOOdk  From  the  bcmty  of  itt  aituatloii, 
and  tht  feniiity  «f  the  adjaeeat  caantiy^  it  haa  haeo  called  iha 
paradiM  of  the  coast.  The  harhour  fs  shcftered  and  oommo- 
diou.s,  with  anchor-tgc  in  four  fathom?.  K..'iini!a  w.ts  formerly 
a  noted  slave  m.irt.  Farther  north  art  the  jKirts  of  I.anJana  and 
Massabi.  Between  Kabinda  and  l.andana  is  Molrnibo  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  palm  oil,  ground  nuts  and  other  jOB^a  piodttOC^  lai|e^ 
in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  firms. 

The  possession  of  the  enclave  of  Kabinda  by  Portnpl  Ji  a 
result  of  the  cfloits  made  by  that  nation  during  the  hist  tpiaftcr 
of  the  igth  ceatuiy  la  abtalii  aowercignty  over  helh  huiks  of 
the  bwcr  Congo.  Whilst  Portugal  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  limit  of  navigability  from 
the  sea,  the  northern  bank  hccimc  part  of  the  Conj^o  Free  Stale 
(sec  .AfKicA,  §  5).  Poruigucjc  claims  to  the  north  of  the  river 
were,  however,  to  some  extent  met  by  the  recoRnilion  of  her 
right  to  Kabinda.  The  southernmost  part  of  Kabinda  is 
25  m.  (following  the  coast-line)  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
This  district  as  far  north  as  the  Chiloango  river  (and  including 
the  adjacent  territory  of  fidgiaii  Confl*)  it  toBMiaMa  ■pokea 
of  as  Kaoqnta.  Theaat  Loama(Mi.)iraaaliaap|ilied>BtMa 
region  aa  well  ai  to  tlw  roeBt>laadi  {mmedlalcly  to  the  north. 
Administratively  Kabinda  CBIHaA  division  of  the  Comro  <lis- 
trict  of  the  province  of  Angola  (^*).  The  inhabitants  are  liaiiiu 
negroes  who  arc  called  Kabindas.  They  arc  an  intelligent, 
energetic  and  cntcrpri<jng  [K-opIc,  daring  sailors  and  active 
traders. 

KABIR,  the  roost  notable  of  the  Vaishnava  reformers  of 
religion  in  northern  India,  who  flourished  during  the  first  half 
of  the  isth  century.  He  is  couatedaa  one  of  the  twdve  disciples 
of  RiaBiBBiid,  the  great  (weadber  in  the  north  (about  a  a.  1400) 

of  the  doctrine  of  bkakti  addressed  to  Riima,  which  onginated 
with  RamAnuja  (lath  century)  in  southern  India.  Me  hims4.-lf 
also  mentions  among  bis  spiritual  forerunners  Jaid6o  and 
Namdeo  (or  N&mA)  the  earliest  MarithI  poet  (both  about  1250). 
Li.gcrii!  relates  that  Kabir  was  the  son  of  a  Brihman  widow,  by 
w^oUw  was  espoecd,  aad  was  foaad  00  a  iottis  i^UJ^  Takok 
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NQrl),  who  with  his  wife  Nlml  adopted  him  and  brought  him 
up  in  their  craft  as  a  Musalmln.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
Benares,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Magbar  (or  Magahu),  in 
tbc  present  district  of  Basil,  where  he  is  said  to  lltve  died  in 
1449.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  be  wu 
orisiiiaUy  a  MuMbntn  and  «  weaver;  bis  own  niiM  and  tbat 
of  bk aoa  Kamlt aft Mahomunedaa, lot  Hiadu.  Ukadbtrioa 
to  the  doctrine  of  Rlminand  b  not  a  aolilaiy  Insunce  of  the 
reliftous  syncretism  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  northern 
India.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  Sikh  Gurus,  which  was  largely 
based  upon  his  ttaclunp,  aUo  aimed  at  the  fusion  of  Hinduibm 
and  Islam;  and  the  cx:iiii|ilo  of  Malik.  Muhammad,'  the  author 
of  the  Padmftwat,  who  lived  a  century  later  than  Kabir,  shows 
tbat  tbe  fdations  between  the  two  creeds  were  in  some  cases 
eitreroely  blimate.  It  ia  related  tbat  at  Kablr's  death  the 
HindOs  and  Muaalmins  each  claimed  liim  as  an  adherent  of 
tbeir  faitb,  aad  that  wbea  his  fimeial  iHiicd  forth  from  his  house 
at  Maghar  tbe  contcntioB  was  only  aaauagcd  by  the  appearance 
of  Kablr  himself,  who  bade  them  look  under  the  cloih  which 
covered  the  corpse,  and  immediately  vanished.  On  raising  the 
ck>th  they  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  flowers.  This  was 
divided  between  tbc  rival  faiths,  half  being  buried  by  the 
Musalmilns  and  the  other  half  burned  by  the  Hindus.* 

Kabtr's  fame  as  a  preacher  of  bhakli,  or  cnlhtisiaslic  devotion 
to  a  personal  God,  whom  he  preferred  to  call  by  tbe  Hindu  names 
of  Rimn  and  Hari,  k  frcucr  tban  tbat  of  aagr  other  of  the 
VaUiaMs^iiritiialkadai.  Hb  fervent  coovktioii  of  the  tnilb 
and  power  of  bit  doctrine,  and  tlw  bomely  and  searching  expres- 
sion given  to  it  in  hb  utterances,  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  and 
not  in  a  learned  language  remote  from  iluir  understanding,  won 
for  him  multitudes  of  adherents;  and  Ins  sect,  the  KchirpcnUi'ss, 
is  still  one  of  the  most  numc  runs  in  northern  India,  its  numbers 
exceeding  a  milFion.  Its  headquarters  arc  the  Kablr  Chaurd  at 
Benares,  where  are  preserved  the  works  attributed  to  Kabir 
(called  the  Craulk),  tbe  greater  pan  of  which,  however,  were 
written  by  hb  hnmedbte  dbdpk*  nd  tbdr  foUowera  in  bis 
name. 

Those  works  which  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
Us  own  compotitioiu  are  the  SUMt,  or  stansas,  some  5000  in 
namber,  whicn  have  a  very  wide  currency  evca  amoog  those  who 

do  not  formally  bclonj;  to  the  scrt,  and  the  SkabdHufca,  conM«ling 
of  B  thousand  "  words  "  {shahd),  or  short  doctrinal  expositions. 
Perhaps  »onie  of  the  Jiikktas,  or  odes  {100  In  number),  and  of  the 
Ramainlt — brief  mystical  poems  in  very  obscure  language— may 
also  be  from  his  hand.  01^  these  diflcrtnt  forms  specimens  will  be 
found  translated  in  frofi  vior  H.  H.  Wilson's  SkeUh  of  the  Relittous 
Setts  of  the  Vmdus,  L  79-go.  Besides  the  followers  w  ho  call  tncm- 
seK-esoy  Kabir' s  mune^  there  may  h«  reckoned  to  him  many  Other 
religioos  tccts  which  bear  that  of  some  intermediate  gvru  or  master, 
but  substantially  concur  with  Kabir  in  doctrine^  and  practice. 
Such,  for  instance,  arc  llie  SinakihUKls  in  the  Unitid  Provinrcs, 
theCentral  Provinrr=,  and  Bomliay.and  \.\\e  Dddii-panthiJ .  numerous 
in  KajuOirmfi  1 U  jl  ■  ^  /r>(.  ttl.  pp.  loj  w^q.) ;  ihcSiUlu,  numlicriiia  two 
and  a  naif  millions  in  the  Panjab,  are  also  his  sfiiritual  desccndanis, 
and  their  Cfo«lkorScfiptiicebiaf|a|yiteched  with  lattadfwwn  from 
his  works. 

Kablr  taught  the  life  of  hkakti  (faitb,  or  personal  love  and 
devotion),  the  object  of  whieb  n  a  pmmd  God,  and  not  a  pbile- 
topycd  ebMnction  or  an  tmpewenal  qmUty-kai,  «ll-pcrvadbig 
i|rfritad  suhaUnoe  (aa  in  thn  VfldlaU  of  SaakailchAiya).  His 

utterances  do  not,  like  those  of  TutC  Die,  dweD  upon  tbe  inci- 
dents of  the  huma:i  life  of  R.'ima,  whom  he  takfs  as  l.ii  I  y|>t  of  the 
Supreme;  nevcrihtless,  it  is  the  essence  of  his  <  reed  thai  God 
became  incarnate  to  bring  salvatiim  to  His  children,  mankind, 
and  that  tbe  human  mind  of  this  incarnation  still  subsists  in  the 
^Divine  Petaon.  He  proclaims  the  unity  of  tbe  Godhead,  the 
vanity  of  idob,  tbe  powerleasmesa  of  tt4kmam$  ot  mtdUs  to  guide 
«r  bdpk  and  tbe  divine  origin  of  tbe  hnnan  lotd,  rfmeoe  ^cr<kH<« 
aaraa.  Altc«aiDtbevoridbaKrlbedtoJrdyi,!lfattiooorfabe- 
bood,  and  tmtb  En  thoagbt,  word  and  deed  is  enjoined  as  tbe 
chief  duly  of  man:  "No  act  of  devotion  r;i:i  ,  qual  truth;  no 
crime  ts  su  heinous  as  falsehood;  in  tbc  heart  where  truth  abidci 
•Sec  article  Hl^^^lST^^■I  LiteratusB. 

*  An  exactly  ttmiUr  lale  is  told  at  Ntaak.  the  first  dm  of  the 
l>b»wbn<e<taig» 


there  is  My  abode."*  The  distinctions  of  creeds  are  declared  to 
be  of  no  importance  in  the  presence  of  God:  "  The  city  of  llin* 
is  to  the  cast,  that  of  'All  ^  is  to  the  west;  but  explore  your  own 
heart,  for  there  are  both  Rima  and  Karim ; "  *  "  Behold  but  Ooa 
in  kll  things:  it  is  the  second  that  leads  you  astray.  Evciy  wmm 
aad  woniaa  that  baa  ever  been  bom  b  of  tbe  laaM  natnia  as 
yottfidf.  tfe^  whose  btlK  world,  aad  whose  an  the  cbOdreaef 
'^1  and  Rima,  He  b  any  Cwai,  He  b  my  Plr."  He  prodaims 
the  univeisal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
all  living  creatures.  Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be 
violated,  the  shedding  of  blood,  whether  of  man  or  animals,  ii  a 
hcirvous  crime.  The  followers  of  Kabir  do  not  observe  celibacy, 
and  live  quiet  uoosicniatiotu  lives;  Wilson  (p.  97)  compares 
them  to  QMken  for  tbeir  batied  of  violenoe  and  unebtniaive 

piety. 

The  rcsembknce  of  many  of  Kablr's  utterances  to  thoee  et 
Christ,  and  cspedalfy  to  tbe  Uses  set  forth  In  St  John's  foi|Mi 

is  very  striking;  still  more  so  b  tbe  existence  In  the  ritual  of  the 

sect  of  a  sacramental  meal,  involvinf;  the  eating  of  a  consecrated 
wafer  and  the  drinking  of  water  administered  by  the  Makant  or 
spiritual  superior,  which  bears  a  retnnrk.iMe  likeness  to  the 
Eucharist.  Vet,  though  the  deities  of  Hindui.sm  and  the  prophet 
of  Islam  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  his  sayings,  the  name  of 
Jesus  has  nowhere  been  found  in  ihcm.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  doctrine  of  RSmSnand,  which  came  from  southern  India,  has 
boon  influenced  by  tbe  Christian  settknents  ia  tbat  rcgjoi^ 
which  go  badt  10  very  eaify  times.  It  b  abo  possible  that 
SQflism.  the  pietbttc  (asdbtinguished  from  the  thcosophic)  fona 
of  which  seems  to  owe  much  to  eastern  Christianity,  has  contri- 
buled  some  cclio  rf  the  Gospel  to  Knbir's  teaihinc  A  third 
(but  scarcely  probalik  )  hyiwlhtsis  is  that  the  sect  li.is  borri;.-A..id 
both  maxims  and  rilu:d,  hmR  after  Kabir's  own  time,  frum  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  estab- 
lished at  Agra  from  the  nlgn  of  Akhar  (iss^-ifios)  onwarda. 

No  critiral  edition  of  the  writings  current  under  the  aOHII  sf 
Kabir  has  yet  been  published,  tfiough  collections  o(  his 
fi  Iiicfly  tlie  Siikhrs)  arc  conMantty  appearing  from  Indian 
Tlic  ri  iiler    referred,  for  a  »ummary  .ircoiint  of  his  life  and  d 
l<)  H.  H.  WiKonV  StrUh  rj  Ihi-  Hrtiftnus  Srrts  of  Ihe  Jlindus  (\Vo(H 


i.  6."t  sqfj  ).  Dr  I-..  Truiiifiji'f.  i  fiiu^n  of  il:e  .f.j'i  (Introductior.. 
I>I>.  .xevii.  tan.)  may  alto  be  consulted.  Recent  publications  dcahnt 
with  the  subject  are  the  Rev.  0,U,  Wcalcalt'alCaMr  aefl  t*e  A'ato 


Panih  (Cawnpore.  i908).ai)dMr.M.A.MacaMlMiin»ns  JiM  Mtitm 

(Oxford,  1909),  vt.  12J-316.  (C  J.  L.) 

KABUL,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  standing  at  an  clevatiea 
of  6goo  ft.  above  the  sea  In  34*31' N.  and  69°  14' E.  Estimated 
pop.  (1901),  140^^000^  Lyii^  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  bare  and  rocky 
mottntalns  forming  tbe  western  boondaiy  of  tbe  Kabul  vd^. 

just  below  the  gorge  msde  by  tbe  Kabul  River,  tlie  city  extend 
a  mi1e  and  a  half  cast  to  west  and  one  mile  north  to  soutK. 
Ilcmmcd  jn  by  the  mountains,  there  is  no  way  of  extending  ift^ 
except  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Sherpur  cantonmcat. 
As  the  key  of  northern  India,  Kal/ul  li.is  hccn  a  tity  of  v: 
import ancc  for  countless  ages.  It  commands  all  the 
which  here  debouch  from  the  north  through  the  Hindu 
and  from  the  west  through  Kandahar;  aiid  tbrough  it 
successive  invasions  of  India  by  Alexander  tbe  Great,  ~ 
of  Gbasni,  Jen^ds  Khan,  Baber,  Kadir  Shsb  and  Ahmad  Slwi^ 
I  ndecd  from  the  time  of  Baber  to  tbat  of  Nadfr  Shah  ( 1 5  2  6- 1 7  ,^8>> 
Kabul  was  part  of  the  empire  of  Delhi  It  i  i  some  i6a  ob^ 
from  the  British  frontier  [wst  of  Jamrud  ijcar  I'l  hawar. 

Kabul  Was  formerly  walled;  the  old  wall  had  seven  gates-,  od 
whiih  two  alone  remain,  the  Lahori  and  the  Sirdar.    The  cri^y 
itself  IS  a  hudtllc  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  with  the 
Hissar  or  fort  forming  the  south-east  angle,  and  rising 
150  ft.  above  tbe  plain.  The  Amir's  palace  b  sitOUed  « 
tbe  town  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Sbeipor  canton  wTscrc^ 
which  lis  aboul  a  mile  to  tlw  north-east.  Formerly  the  | 


'  This  and  the  following  passages  in  quotation  marks  am 
Profi  s^jr  U  d<on's  uambtKin  of  100  SmU,  ppb  83-9& 

*  Keiurei. ;  Hara.  a  aaaie  of  Siva. 
'  J^.  Mecca. 

•  "  The  Bouatiful,**  000  ef  the  RMale  MOMS  of  God  (AOm^X 
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«nMMil  if  dw  dtr  «w  4*  MMded  ml  foofcd  biasr  cdM 

OUtdlrClM,  ascribed  to  Ali  Mudan  Khtn,  a  noble  of  the  17th 
ceiitiiry,wko  has  left  behind  him  tn&By  monumentsof  hismuntfi- 
ceni  public  tpitii  both  in  Kabul  and  in  Hindustan.  Its  four 
arnii.  had  an  agj^reRatc  knRih  of  about  600  ft.,  with  a  breadth 
o£  JO.  The  display  u:  t^in  l-.  was  remarkable,  and  in  the  evening 
it  was  illuminated.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Sir  G.  Pollock 
«■  fncintinf  Xabol  ia  iSm  M  a  nooid  «l  tke  tfcachaqf  «l 
Uttcky. 

Ibc  toob  flf  the  SdUB  Babcr  tiaada  «a  ft  ikpe  about  a  Bile 
t»  thevctt  of  the  dly  in  a  charming  spot.  The  grave  is  marked 
by  tM  erect  slabs  of  white  maibk.  Near  bim  lie  several  of  his 

\vi-,'c<i  snd  chiliircn;  llir  f;Ar(lcn  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a 
niarl.lc  wail;  a  t-U.ir  strc.un  walcrs  the  flowcx-beds-  From  the 
hill  that  rises  behind  the  tomb  there  is  a  noble  prospcet  of  his 
beloved  city,  and  of  the  ail-fniilfid  plain  suctchiog  to  the  north 
of  it-  •  • 

After  the  accession  of  Abdur  Rahman  in  1S80  the  city  imder- 
wat  great  changes.  The  Bala  Uissar  was  destnyad  aad  Itts 
aorer  sioM  beea  cotiic^  nbailt,  aad  a  foitiiad  caatomnent  at 
Shotpw  (one  sida  of  iriiidi  was  repmeMed  by  the  historic 
Beaiaitt ridge)  bad  taken  the  plArc  of  \hc  old  earthworks  of  the 

Briti^ OCCUfMltioa of  1842  whith  were  con.strucu-d  on  niiirly  the 
same  silo.    The  city  streets  were  as  narrow  and  cvil-smclling.  tin: 
surrounding  gardens  as  picturesque  and  attractive,  and  the  wealth 
of  fruit  wjs  as  great,  as  they  bad  been  fifty  years  prcN'iojsly. 
The  amir,  ho  wcver,  effected  many  improvements.   Kabul  is  now 
COOBecteii  by  well^planncd  and  metalled  roads  with  Afghan  Tuik- 
CMaa  on  thtt  wcat,  wtUi  the  Osaaaad  BoUiaia  oa  tha  Bortb,  aad 
with  India  an  tne  east.  The  load  to  ladla  iraa  fint  laada  by 
British  and  is  now  maintained  by  Aighaa  engineers.  The  road 
southwards  to  Ghazni  and  Kandahar  was  always  naturally  ex- 
ct  llrnt  and  has  probably  needed  little  engineering,  but  thegencral 
princijile  of  road  mnking  in  support  of  a  militar>'  advance  has 
.il',\?.yi.  been  con:3i: Iciuly  in.ii:i:ai:H-d,  liiid  the  expeditions  of 
K-ibul  trwps  to  Kaiiristan  have  been  supported  by  a  very  well 
graded  and  substantially  constructed  road  up  the  Kunar  valley 
from  Jalalabad  to  Asmar,  and  onwards  to  the  Bashgpl  valley  of 
Kaiiblan.  The  dty  ways  have  beea  iB«nwcd  aatil  it  hat  be> 
cane  poanbk  lor  vhcalad  vcbicka  to  paM|  aad  the  vaiioaa  nada 
coaaeeting  the  snbaibs  aad  the  dty  are  effieteiMly  nabitdacd. 

A  purely  local  railway  has  :il.-:ft  hrcn  intro<Juced,  to  a.isijt  in 
tran.*jK)rting  buiKIing  matrria!.    The  buildingi  creeled  by  Abdur 
Rahman  were  prcltnlioiis,  but  ynmarktd  by  any  originality 
in  design  and  hardly  worthy  representation  of  the  beauty  an<l 
dif^ity  of  Xlahommedan  archiiccturc.    They  included  a  new 
palace  and  a  durbar  hall,  a  I  rMjie  acro«;5  the  river  and  cmbank- 
aAOBC*  a  pavilion  and  gard<  n  laid  out  around  the  site  of  Baber's 
tAmb  avtrhioUog  the  Chudch  valley ;  aad  nuuty  Other  buiUiaga 
of  public  tttOfty  cennected  with  atad  anangencats,  the 
facture  of  snudl  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  rtquiremcnta 
yf  what  may  be  termed  a  wholesale  shop  under  European  dircc- 
:ion,  Lesi'li  s  !io-i  itals,  dispensaries,  bazaars,  &c.    The  new 
»al.»cc  is  wi'.l.in  an  entrenchment  just  witjiidc  the  city.    It  is 
ritloscdinafmc  garden, well  planted  with  trcei,  where  the  harem 
craj  (or  ladies'  apartmcnls)  occupies  a  considerable  space.  The 
•ublic  portion  of  the  buildings  comprise  an  ornamental  and  lofty 
latvilion  with  entrances  on  each  side,  and  a  higlHieBied  octagonal 
Doaa  in  the  centre,  beautifully  fitted  and  appetntedj  adieie pefelic 
•ceptions  take  place.   The  durbarliall,  whicbfiaMparate  buHd- 
ig,  is  60  yards  long  by  jo  broad,  w-ith  a  painted  foof  supported 
y  two  rows  of  pillars.    But  the  arrans'tnrr.t  r.f  Icn.u'cd  gardens 
jcl  the  lightly  constructed  pavilion  whii.li  jiratei  tlie  western 
.>f>c3  of  the  hills  overlooking  Cliardch  arc  the  most  attractive 
t  hrsc  innovations.    Here,  on  a  summer's  day,  with  the  scent 
roses  pervading  the  heated  air,  the  cool  refreshment  of  the 
jfr^in;;  lircczcs  and  of  splashing  fountains  may  be  enjoyed  by 
C  officials  of  the  Kabul  court,  whilst  they  look  across  the  beauty 
«.hc  thickly  planted  piaina  of  Cbardeh  to  the  nigged  ootJincs 
yatfiwiaw  and  the  aaowa  of  the  Bhida  Kuah.  The  artistic 
ftt,«  of  the  landscape  gardening  b  excellent,  and  the  mountain 
iciy  ia  not  unworthy  of  Kashmir.  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
9CV  It 


that  the  graveyard  ef  tbow  offeeiB  who  fdl  b  the  Kabul 

campai',:n  of  i '^'7o-tS<!o,  which  lies  at  tho  B<lHbflll  end  of  tlw 

IJemaru  ridgc,  ij  r.ol  uiicarcd  for. 

Kabul  b.-licvc'd  to  l>c  the  Or!osf^<:n:lm  cr  Or-'wiZ-jra  of  the 
geojtraphirs  of  Ali-xan- Irr's  m.irch,  a  n.itrir  :  r  nrr  <|  Id  bo  a 

corruption  o!  c'rjj.'':a:;/;iirj,  "  liij;h  place."    Tliis  i.-,  :tic  i)uaii:iik;  of 

the  naiac  Bala  llis*ax.  Uui  the  actual  name  i«  perhaps  aUo  found 
aa  that  of  a  people  in  this  posttioa  (Puteaiir'e  JtabeiUa*).  if  not  in 
the  name  of  a  ritv  apparently  identical  with  Ortospana,  Carura, 
in  some  e<>pie»  read  CaSura.  ft  wa»  invaded  by  the  Arabs  as  early 
as  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
Mahommcdans  efTcctcd  any  la&ting  settlement.  In  the  early 
Mahonimetlaa  hi  loriLS  and  Kcograpnics  wc  find  (according  to  a 
favourite  .^rabic  love  of  jin,;)!-)  Kdbui  and  Zilbul  constantly  a-.so- 
ciaied.  Zlbul  appears  to  ha\c  been  the  country  alxmt  C.hazni. 
Kabul  first  became  a  capital  when  Baber  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  1504,  and  here  he  nigaed  far  fifteen  years  before  his  invaaion  at 
Hindustan.  In  modem  times  It  became  a  capital  again,  under 
Titnur  Shah  (see  ArciiANiSTAN),  and  so  has  continued  both  to  the 
end  of  the  Durani  dynasty,  and  under  the  Barakrais,  who  now  reign. 
It  was  occupied  by  Sir  John  Keane  in  1839,  General  Pollock  ia 
184J,  and  again  by  Sir  Frtdi  rii  k,  afterwards  Lord  Roberts,  in  1870. 

Kabul  is  alio  the  name  of  the  province  including  the  city  so  called. 
It  may  be  rnniiidcrrd  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  plains  called 
Koh  l^aman  and  Beghraro,  &c..  to  the  Hindu  Kush  tvorthward,  with 
the  Kohistan  or  hill  country  adjoining.  Eastward  it  eateods  to  the 
))ordcr  of  Jalalabad  at  Jacdalak;  southward  it  indndcs  the  Logar 
ili-uirt,  an]  evicnds  to  the  border  of  Chazni;  north-westwiirait 
i:.  liiJ  the  raghiuan  hills,  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Kabid 
river,  and  so  to  the  Koh-i-Baba.  Roughly  it  embraces  a  territory 
of  about  100  m.  square,  chiefly  mountainous.  Wheat  and  bark  )  are 
the  staple  products  of  the  arable  tracts.  ArtifKial  gmsses  arc  aUso 
much  cultivated,  and  fruits  laigcly,  especially  la  the  Koh  Daman. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  population  spends  the  summer  in  tents. 
The  villages  are  not  enclosed  by  fortifications,  but  contain  small 
private  castles  or  fortalices. 

See  C  Yate.  NorOurn  AJ^kaaiilm  (1888})  J.  A.  Gray,  A  t  tht  Court 
cf  Ike  Amir  (1895):  Sir  T.^K.  Heldkb.  t£$  Indian  Borderland 
0901).  (T.  H,  H.*) 

KABUL  RIVER,  a  river  of  Afghani.stan,  500  m.'in  length.  The 
Kabul  (ancient  I-Copha),  whicli  ii  the  most  important  (although 
not  the  largest)  river  in  Afghanistan,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Unai 
pass  leading  ovot  the  Sanglakh  range,  an  offshoot  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  towards  Bamian  and  Afghan  Turkestan.  Its  basin  foima 
the  province  of  Kabul,  which  includes  all  northern  AfgP^iiHaa 
belncca  the  iiindu  Ktub  aad  the  Saied  Kab  aofea.  From  its 
■ourcetothedtyof  Kabtd  the  oouiae  of  the  river  b  only  4s  m., 
and  this  part  of  it  is  often  exhausted  in  summer  for  purposes  of 
iriigation.  Half  a  mile  east  of  Kabul  it  is  joined  by  the  Logar, 
a  much  larger  river,  which  rises  beyond  Ghazni  among  the  slopes 
of  the  Gul  Koh  (i-t.JOO  ft.),  and  drains  the  rich  and  picture><|uc 
valleys  of  Log.ir  and  Wardak.  Below  the  conilucnce  the  Kabul 
becomes  a  rapid  stream  with  a  great  volume  of  water  and  gradu* 
ally  ab^^rbs  the  whole  dratnageof  the  Hindu  Kush.  About  40 Bb 
below  Kabul  the  Panjshir  livet  Joias  it:  15  n.  faidier  tbe  Taffo; 
so  at.  from  the  Thgao  Jtmctioa  tbe  outed  atnamsof  AUaiaraad 
Attdttag(iivcnoIKa&ristan);  aad  aom.  below  that,  at  BaUbagbt 
the  Surkhab  flora  tbe  Safcd  Koh.  Two  or  three  miles bdowJala> 
1  ab.^.d  it  is  joined  by  the  Kunar,  the  river  of  Chiiral.  Thence- 
forward it  pas.scs  by  deep  gorges  ihruuph  the  Mohmand  hills, 
curving  northward  until  it  emerges  into  the  Tcidii-uar  plain  at 
Michni.  Soon  afterwards  it  receives  the  Swat  river  from  the 
north  and  the  Bara  river  from  the  south,  and  after  a  further 
course  of  40  m.  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attack.  From  Jahdabad 
downwards  the  riwr  is  navigable  by  boata  or  lafta  of  inflatadi 
sUnay  aad  ia  coaafatera^  uaed  for  Mupaaea  ol  oanBBOcak 

KABTUi;  or  Kabml,  a  eoafmeiatloB  of  tribes  fa  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  a  few  oases  of  the  Sahara,  who  form  a  branch 
of  the  great  Berber  race.  Their  name  is  the  Arabic  i;,-!bUat 
fpl  :  i,\:.'.i/7),  and  was  at  first  indiscriminately  applied  liv  the 
.Arabs  to  all  Berber  peoples.  The  part  of  Algeria  which  thry 
inhabit  is  usually  regarded  as  con.sisting  of  two  diviiions—  Ciriat 
Kabylia  and  Lesser  Kabylia,  the  former  being  also  known  as 
the  Kabylia  of  the  Jurjura  (also  called  Adrar  Budfcl, "  Mountain 
of  Saow  Physically  many  Kabyles  do  aol  prcMat  nmcli 
eaaliaik  to  the  Aiaba  of  AfgRfai.  Biath  Kabyle  aad  Arab  ata 
whhe  at  birth,  but  rapidly  grow  brown  through  exposure  to  air 
and  Beth  have  in  general  brown  eyes  aad  wavy  hair 
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of  couw  quality,  varying  from  dark  brown  to  Jet  black.  In 
Mature  ihm  ii  perhaps  a  Utile  difference  in  favour  of  the  Kabyle, 
and  he  appears  also  to  be  of  heavier  build  and  more  muscular. 
Both  are  dearly  long-headed.  Some,  however,  of  the  purer 
type  of  Kabylcs  in  Kabylia  proper  have  fair  skins,  ruddy  com- 
plexioni  anii  blue  or  Rrcy  eyes.  In  {.vt  thrrc  .ire  two  flisllnct 
types  of  Kabylcs:  those  which  by  much  ad:iiixture  have 
approximated  to  Arab  and  ncgroiil  types,  and  those  which  pre- 
serve Libyan  features.  Active,  energetic  and  enterprising,  the 
Kabyle  is  to  be  found  far  from  home — as  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army,  as  a  workman  in  the  towns,  as  a  field  bbourcr,  or  as  a 
pedlar  or  trader  earning  the  means  of  purchasing  his  bit  of  ground 
m  Ilia  native  village.  The  Kabylcs  are  Mahommfdans  of  the 
Snaidte  bnunch  and  the  MaliUte  rite,  looking  to  Moraeeo  as  the 
nearer  centre  of  their  religion.  Some  of  the  Kabylcs  retain  their 
vernacular  speech,  while  others  have  more  or  less  completely 
adopted  .Arabic.  The  best  known  of  the  Kabyle  dialects  is 
the  Zouave'  or  Igaouaoucn,  those  speaking  it  having  been 
settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jurjura  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ibn  Khaldun;  it  is  the  principal  basis  of  Uanoicau's  Essai 
de  grammairc  kabyle  (Paris,  1858).  Unlike  their  southern 
brethren,  the  Kabyles  have  no  alphabet,  and  their  literature  is 
ftlll  In  tlie  fltafe  of  oral  txauadMOD,  lor  the  most  part  by  pro- 
fessional ledten.  Hanoteau^  TMef  ftpal^nt  d$  la  KM^fih 
du  Jurjura  (Puis,  1867)  gives  the  text  oad  tnoitatkHi  of  a 
rnn..;.lcrable  number  of  historical  ^ecei,  ptovabial  coupkis  and 
quatrains,  dancing  songs,  &c. 

,  ConJuUCcncralL.L.C.FaldhcrbcandDrl^ulTopinard,  jKttruc- 
ttons  fur  I'anlhropolotie  de  I'Aliirie  (P.iri-i,  1S74);  Milrhior  J<»cph 
Eii^i  np  Daum.i*.  Le  Sahara  tuirrifn  (I'.iri-!,  IM45)  and  X[(rurs  (I 
t0utum*s d€ I'Algirie  U^^l);  Do  blanc's  translation  uf  Um  Kh.ildun's 
BuL  in  Btrbkrtt  (Algiers,  iSja);  Aucapittiae,  Lit  KabxUs  el  la 
eil9mitderAl^ie(Paut.  1844) and InBem'JTsaft  (1868);  L.  I.A.C. 
Hanoteau  and  A.  Lelourneux,  La  KabylU  el  Us  toutumes  iabyUs 
(P.-»ris,  i89]);Chani]rtant,in  JchrbUcher dtrVerbreiluni des Glaubens 
(187^);  M.isquer.>y,  Formation des cUit . .  de  I'Atihte  (1886);  Diigas, 
La  Knhyt\c  ft  U  pfuple  kabyle  fParis,  1878) ;  Ricoux.  La  Dfmoirathie 
de  iAliirie  (Paris.  1880);  j.  I.iorfl.  Ra«t  berbtrfs:  lei  KaSylet 
(Paris,  1893);  Maclver  and  Wilkin,  Libyvrt  NoUi  (1901). 

•  KACH  flAKDAYA.  or  KAcmn  (Kach,  Kej,  Kk),  a  low-hring 
flat  In  Bahiddrtan  separating  the  Bugtt  IdOs  fmm  titosc 
of  Kalat.  It  is  driven,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  frontier  monatain 
system  and  extends  for  150  m.  from  Jacobabad  to  Slhi,  with 
ncariy  as  great  a  breadth  at  its  base  on  the  Sind  frontier.  Area, 
5110  sq.  ra.;  pop.  (looi),  83,009.  The  Mula  pass,  which  con- 
nects it  with  ibc  Kabit  liiflilinth,  was  once  (when  the  ancimt 
city  of  Kandabcl  was  the  capital  of  Ganda>'a)  a  much  trodden 
trade  b^hway,  and  is  still  a  practicable  route  though  no  longer 


•  pepdarooe.  The  soil  is  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated  by 
tbe  woda  brao^t  down  from  the  surrounding  hilb;  but  much 
of  tbe  eentnl  portion  b  sandy  waste.  It  b  tiavened  by  the 
Korth-Wcatera  railway.  The  dlmate  fs  unhealthy  In  summer, 

when  pestilential  hot  winds  arc  sometimes  destruftivc  to  life. 
The  annual  rainf.ill  averages  only  3  in.   Kachhi,  though  subject 
to  the  khan  of  Kalat,     .1  Iministcrcd  under  the  tlibal  QFaten. 
There  are  no  scfaoob,  dispensaries  or  gaols. 
See  MmHtlaaM  DbMa  GoMOktr,  voL  vi  (Bombay,  1907). 

KACH1N  HILLS,  a  mountainous  tract  in  Upper  Burma,  in- 
babited  by  the  Kachin  or  Cliingpaw,  who  arc  known  on  the 
Awam  frontier  as  Singphos.  Owinp:  to  the  great  number  of 
ttifaca,  sub-tribes  and  daiu  of  the  Kachins,  the  part  of  the  Kachin 
Ulb  wUdl  has  been  taken  under  administration  in  the  Myitkyina 
and  Bhamo  dfatricts  was  divided  into  40  Kadiia  hiU  tracts 
(recently  reduced  to  five).  Beyond  tboa  tiactt  there  aie  many 
Kachins  in  Katha,  Mfing  Mit  and  the  northern  Shan  States. 
The  country  within  the  Kachin  hill  tracts  is  roughly  estimated  at 
11>,i77  «l-  ">•>  and  consists  of  a  scries  of  ranges,  for  the  most  part 
running  north  and  south,  and  intersected  by  valleys,  all  leading 
towards  the  Irrowaddy,  which  drains  the  country.  There  were 
£4,40$  Kachins  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1901.  Philological 
lavestigatkuis  show  that  H  fa  prohaUe  that  the  profenitors 

>  >PkHB  tba  MiHrtMit  ef  Kibyles  speaUng  the  Zouave  dhket 
[  the  Fieaoi  anay  eaaw  10  be  so  called. 


of  the  Kachina  or  Chingpaw  were  the  Indo-Chinese  race  ykl, 
before  the  beginaingsof  bbtoiy,  but  after  the  Mte-Anaan  «m 
had  oevcml  Indo-Cbiaa,  {onook  tbdr  heme  in  weatcra  dhs 

to  pour  over  tbe  M^OB  wbere  Tibet,  Aaara.  Bnnna  and  Oai 

converge,  and  that  the  Chingpaw  are  the  residue  left  round  tk 

hcadijuariers  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin  after  t!>» 
branches,  desiiiud  to  In-comc  the  Tibetans,  the  Xagas,  (he  Hu- 
mans and  the  Kuki  Chins,  had  gone  westwards  and  ^. .u t hwirli. 
In  the  middle  of  the  iQth  century  the  southern  limit  of  tk; 
Kachitis  was  300  m.  farther  north  than  it  b  now.  Since  thn 
the  race  has  been  drifting  steadily  soatbward  and  eaatwui, 
a  vast  aipcpto  of  small  independent  daoa  wUted  by  w 
comnoa  gBvenmeBt,  hut  all  obeyfag  a  ooonen  Impufae  t» 
move  outwards  fioni  their  original  scats  along  the  line  of  km 
resistance.  Now  the  Kachins  are  on  lioth  sides  of  the  borderd 
Upper  Burma,  and  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  frontin 
administrators.  According  to  the  Kachin  Hill  Tillxs  Rcgi;li. 
tion  of  1895,  administrative  responsibility  is  acceptcl  by  ihf 
British  government  on  the  left  bat:L  oi  ilie  Irraaaddy  fur  •!» 
country  south  of  the  Nmaikha,  and  on  the  right  bank  for  tV< 
country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  conllucncc  of  the  MaliDu 
and  Nmaikha  throucb  the  noithem  limit  of  the  i«baa  dbtait 
aadfadudingthe  jaoeadaca.  The  tribes  noetb  of  tbbUnewa 
tflid  that  if  they  abstained  from  raiding  to  the  south  of  it  tkrr 
would  not  be  Interfered  with.  South  of  that  line  peace  was  toU 
c-nforci  I  and  a  !.mall  tribvilc  exacted,  with  a  rr.inimum  of  irvr 
fcrcnec  in  their  private  afiairs.  On  the  Ilriti'^h  side  of  the  bonftf 
the  chief  objects  have  been  the  dis.trm.inient  of  the  tribes  Jii 
the  construction  of  froolier  and  inlcroal  roads.  A  ligbt  tzibgit 
is  exacted. 

The  Kachins  haw  been  the  object  of  many  police  opera tlons  id 
two  regular  expeditions:  (1)  Expedition  of  1892-93.  Bhamo  «« 
occupied  by  tbe  British  on  the  sHth  of  Dcccniljcr  1885,  and  alnios! 
imnicdt.itely  trouble bcRan.  ("on 't ant  punitive  measure;,  wcrccamri 
on  by  the  military  police;  but  in  UeccmlxT  1S92  a  police  colust 
proceeding  to  establish  a  poit  at  Sima  was  Iti  a\  ilv  .itt.ickcd,  as: 
simultaneously  ibe  town  of  Myitkyina  was  raided  by  Kachins.  A 
force  of  laco  ttnaoB  was  sent  to  nit  down  the  liaiiis.  The  mmm 
received  thdr  nnafblow  at  Palap,  out  not  befoie  three  oHiew  wei 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  102  sepoys  and  followers  killed  td 
wounded.  (2)  Expedition  of  l8<)5-'jt).  The  cominucd  misrondsll 
of  the  Sana  Kachins  from  bcyniul  the  administrative  border  rr» 
dcrcti  punitive  measures  nocc»-ary.  I  hey  h.id  remained  unpunisliit 
since  tncattackon  Myitkyina  in  Dcrciiibcr  1892.  Twocolumnt 
sent  up,  one  of  250  rifles  from  Myitkyina,  the  other  of  200  :.: 
from  MogaunK,  marching  in  Dccemlx:r  1895.  The  resistance 
intigniScant,  and  the  operati9n*  were  completeljr  suoccMfaL  l> 
strong  force  of  military  police  is  stationed  at  Myitkyina,  with  men 
outpMts  in  the  Kacmn  hills,  and  the  countiy  b  never  wfaaBy 
from  criuMS  of  violence  eooudtted  by  the  Ka^loi. 

KADVR,  a  di-trict  of  Mysore  slate,  in  southern  India,  with  r 
area  of  2813  sq.  m.   Pop.  (1901),  362,752,  showing  an  incm-t 
of  9%  in  the  decade.  The  larger  portion  of  the  district  consul; 
of  the  Malnad  or  hili  coimtry,  which  cootains  some  of  tbe  wihksi 
mountain  scenery  in  southern  India.  The  western  frontier  ■ 
fonaed  by  tbe  chain  of  the  Ghata,  of  which  the  liighc-st 
aia  tbe Kudrenrakh  (6:15  ft.)  andtheMerutI  Godda  (5451  fi.' 
Tbe  cmrc  is  ocr'jpicd  by  the  horse-shoe  range  of  the  Bac: 
Bndaiis,  containing  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mysore,  Mulain^ - 
(6317  ft.).    The  Maidan  or  plain  country  l>ing  beneath  t)  • 
amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Baba  Builan  hills  is  a  most  fcrtilt 
region,  well  watered,  and  with  the  famous  "  l>lack  cotton  soS." 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  which  rise  00* 
each  other  in  the  Ghats,  and  utdte  to  form  the  Tungabhadra, » 
ttihutaiy  of  the  Kistaa.  Tbe  eastern  region  b  wateied  bj  the 
VcdavalL  At  tbe  point  whcsetbb  river  leaves  tbe  Baba  Bwdas 
hilb  it  b  embanked  to  farm  two  csten^ve  tanks  which  irrigri  : 
the  lower  valley.   From  all  the  riven  water  b  drawn  of!  ir 
irrigation  channels  by  means  of  aniculs  or  weirs.  The 
natural  wealth  of  K.ulur  is  in  its  forests,  which  contain  inr- 
haustible  supp!  1  s  of  ihe  finest  timber,  especially  teak,  and 
furnish  shelter  for  the  coflcc  plantations.   Iron  is  found  sjl 
smelted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  COniadm  «dlts  in  cerui; 
hicslitiea.  WQd  beasts  and  game  ass  nttflMnus,  and  fisb  m 
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TkekTfest  towB  h  Tnftere  (pop.  10,164):  tbe  lieadqtiarten 

are  it  ChikmaRalur  fosi.O.  The  sIai.!:  cr.  p  i:i  rice,  chiefly 
grown  on  the  hill  iJopcs,  where  tlie  natural  ramt.ill  is  sufficient, 
or  in  the  river  valley,  where  the  fields  ran  be  irnR.Ttcd.  Coffee 
cultivation  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  Mahommcdan 
stint,  Baba  Budan,  more  than  two  centuries  ago;  but  it  first 
attracted  European  capital  in  184a  The  district  is  lerved  by 
the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 

KAJBOnM,  mflKliBMCHT  (i6$i-t7i6),  German  travelkr 
and  pIqnMaB,  was  bom  on  the  i(ttlk  of  November  165 1  at  Lemgo 
in  Lippe-Detmold.  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor. 
He  studied  at  Ilamcin,  LUneburg,  Hamburp,  Liibeck  and 
Danzig,  and  after  graduating  Ph.D.  at  Cracow,  ^[^!^nt  four  years 
at  Kdnigsbcrg  in  Prussia,  studying  medicine  and  natural  .science. 
In  1681  he  visite<l  I'psala  in  Sweden,  where  he  was  otTcred 
inducements  to  settle;  but  his  desire  for  foreign  travel  led  him  to 
become  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Charles  XI.  sent  through 
Russia  to  Ptnia  in  1683.  Henadwd  Peiaialqrmyof  Moscow, 
Kaaaa  and  AatnUian,  landfaig  at  Miabad  in  Dagbestan  after 
a  voyage  in  the  Caspian;  from  Shemakha  in  Shirvan  be  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Baku  jieninsula,  being  perhaps  the  first  modem 
sdeotist  10  visit  these  fidd.s  of  "  cli  rnal  fire."    In  1684  he 
arrived  in  Isfahan,  then  the  Persian  capital.   When  after  a  stay 
of  more  than  a  year  the  Swcdiih  embassy  prepared  to  return, 
Kaempfer  joined  the  llect  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
the  Pers'an  Gulf  as  cliief  surgeon,  and  in  quite  of  fever  caught 
at  Bander  Abfaosi  he  found  opportiinity  to  aee  something  of 
AnUa  awl  of  maay  of  die  wcsteni  coast«lBiKls  of  India.  In 
Sc|ltcml)cr  1689  be  reached  Batavia;  spent  the  following  winter 
In  stttdying  Javanese  natural  history;  and  in  ^Tay  i6go  set  out 
.for  Japan  as  physician  to  the  cmha   y  ■■vi,t  >  i  irly  tn  that  couniry 
by  the  Dutch.    The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  toutlicd  at  Siani, 
whose  capital  he  visited;  and  in  .Septeml)cr  i6r,io  he  arrived  at 
Nagasaki,  the  only  Japanese  port  then  open  to  foreigners. 
Kaempfer  stayed  two  yean  in  Japan,  during  wllich  he  twice 
visited  TAky^  His  adwttiiqa,  insinuating  manoent  and  medical 
aUB  OVCNMM  tbe  habitual  fedoosy  and  reticence  of  the  natives, 
and  enabled  bin  to  elicit  much  valuable  Information.  In 
November  1693  be  left  Japan  for  Java  and  Europe,  and  In 
Oftol>cr  i6g.t  he  landed  at  Amsterdam.    Fi mivinR  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Leiden,  he  settled  down  in  his  native  city,  becom- 
I  rig  also  physician  to  the  count  of  lippe.  Ho  died  at  LemgO  on 
tiic  and  of  November  1716. 

The  enty  work  Kaempfer  lived  to  publish  was  ^sMfiriltatiiiK 

exolitaTitm  tfttitifo-phyiico-mdiiearum  ult  V.  n.emgo,  t7I2), 
a  selection  from  hix  |U|>tr»  vii^'iK  ri  sults  ul  his  invaluable  ob*cr>'a- 
lion*  in  Georgi.i,  i'cr-i.i  and  Jap.in.  M  his  death  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  purthaM-d  by  Sir  ll.nw  Sloiine,  and  conveyed  to 
England.  Among  tliem  uas  a  Hntory  oj  Japan,  translated  from  the 
manuseript  into  Knglish  by  J.G.SchnichasriHid|NdiliahadatLandon, 
in  2  vols.,  in  1727.  The  orietnai  German  haa  never  been  pabtished, 
the  extant  German  version  being  taken  from  the  English.  Besides 
J.-ipancsc  history,  this  book  contains  a  description  of  the  political, 
social  and  phN  siral  state  of  the  eountr>'  in  the  17th  crntur>'.  For 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  il  remained  the  chief  tourec  of  informa- 
tion for  the  general  reader,  and  is  still  not  wholly  obsolete.  A  life 
of  dMaMhar  is  ixclbicd'te  the  /fuiory. 

KAVFA,  a  country  of  N.E.  Alika,  part  ol  the  Abyssinian 
empire.    KafTa  proper  (formerly  known  also  as  Gomara)  has 

.in  arc.i  of  little  more  than  jc^t-o  rq.  m..  but  the  nan'.e  is  used 
ill  a  gencr.d  sense  to  inthide  the  luiKhbouritig  territories  of 
(iimirra,  Jimma,  Ennarca,  &c.  In  this  larger  acceptation  Kaffa 
extends  roughly  from  b"  to  9°  N.  and  from  35°  to  jjj"  E.  It 
forms  the  S.W.  part  of  the  great  Abyssinian  plateau  and  consbts 
»f  broken  table>land  deeply  sooied  by  mountain  tomnts  and 
leoady  wooded.  The  geaad  chvatwa  b  about  8aoo  ft.,  while 
leveral  peaks  are  over  10,000  ft.  From  the  western  flnpes  o.' 
.he  plateau  descend  headstrcams  of  the  Sobat.  The  ptiiuiiial 
ivcr  however  is  the  Oino,  the  chief  feeder  of  Lake  RudoH.  I 
CafTa  proper  is  iK-Iicvcd  to  be  the  native  home  of  the  coflec  plant 
whence  the  name),  which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  mountain 
tJes.  The  principal  town  was  Bonj;a,  7^'  N.,  36"  n'  E.,  a 
Xeat  trading  OSBttC^  but  the  .Abyssinian  headquarters  are  at 
uideracba,  about  la  n.  S^W.  of  Bonga.  Jiren,  the  ca^tai 


of  Jimma,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Bonga,  is  a  ttSI  noie  important  town, 

its  weekly  market  being  attended  by  some  20,000  persons. 

A  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  these  countries  of  southern 
Ethiopia.  The  Ka6cho  (people  of  Kafia  projKr)  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  northern  .Abyssinians  and  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  test  of  the  country  by  the  Mahonunedan 
invasion  of  the  i6th  oentuiy.  Thiu  Jimma,  imnwdiatdy  north 
of  Kaffa  proper,  is  peopled  by  Mahommedan  GaUas.  The 
KaficbOi  though  nuidi  aaiied  inth  Galla  blood,  retained  their 
Chrlstlaaitjr  and  a  koowledge  of  Geez,  the  ecclesiastical  tongue 
of  Aby.ssinia.  Tlie  Oldinary  language  of  the  Kaficho  has  no 
outward  resemblance  to  nimietn  .\byssinian.  Their  spee  ch  was, 
however,  stated  by  Dr  C.  T.  Heke  (,-.  1S50)  to  be  cognate  with 
the  Gonga  tongue,  spoken  in  a  portion  of  Damot,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Abai.  KafIa,  after  having  been  ruled  by  independent 
sovereigns,  who  were  also  suzerains  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
was  about  1895  conquered  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  first 
Eunipoan  eipfauer  of  KsA  waa  Antoine  de'Abbadie,  who  visited 
it  in  1843.  Not  until  the  eaily  years  of  the  soth  oentuiy  was 
the  country  actniwitely  mapped. 

KAFFIR  BREAD,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  Enc( pk.U'ittos  (E.  fjjTrii),  one  of  the  r>cad^,  a  na'.ivc  o:  Suutli 
Africa,  so  called  from  the  fariaaccoui  food-stull  which  is  found  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem  (Or.  ir,  in,  «<Sa>.;7,  head,  and  bread  1. 

It  is  a  tree  reaching  nearly  20  ft.  in  height,  with  very  stiff, 
spreading  pinnate  leaves  3  to  4  ft.  long  and  recurving  at  the  tip. 
Tlie  spcdcs  of  JBnupkaltrttt,  which  are  natives  of  tnpicai  and 
South  Africa,  iena  handsome  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
plants;  some  spedca  are  cllectively  used  Id  nibtNiiicd  iBideniBg 
in  the  summer  months. 

KAFFIRS  (Arabic  JC^yfr,  an  unbeliever),  a  name  given  by  the 
.-\rabs  to  the  native  races  of  the  cast  coast  of  Africa.  The  term 
was  current  along  the  c:'.?t  coait  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  pa.s5cd  from  them  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  to  the 
natives  themselves  tmder  the  form  of  K>ijuh.  There  are  no 
general  or  collective  national  names  for  these  peoples,  and  the 
various  tribal  divisions  are  mostly  designated  by  historical  or 
kfeodaiy  chkia»  foundeis  of  dynasties  or  hereditary  cliid- 
taindes.  The  term  hu  bo  real  ethnological  value,  for  the  Kaflbs 
have  no  nationil  unity.  To-day  it  is  used  to  de.scribc  that  large 
family  of  liair.u  nefirocs  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  the  rajic, 
iho  ■.vtuile  of  \.it:-.l  .ind  Zuluiai'.d,  :iiid  ihe  rorlugurse  doniiiiions 
on  the  cast  coast  south  of  the  Zambezi.  The  name  is  also  loosely 
applied  to  any  rvcgro  inhabitant  of  South  Africa.  For  example, 
the  Dechuana  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  arc  usually 
called  KaiBrs. 

Tiw  Kafin  are  divisible  into  two  fitat  bnuwhes:  the  Ama- 
Ztda  ndth  the  Ama-Swaii  and  Ama*Tbnga  and  the  Kaffirs  proper, 

represented  by  the  .-\ma-\osa,  the  Tembu  (ij.r.)  anrl  Ih'-  P.m  !o 
(^.r.).  Hence  the  compound  term  Zulu-Kafi.r  ap[>liej  i  i  a 
collective  senjc  '.o  '.he  Kallir  peoples.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  branches  were  several  broken  tribes  now  collectively 
known  as  Ama-Fcngu,  i  f.  "  wanderers  "  ot  "seedy"  people^ 
from  feitguta,  to  seek  service'  (sec  Finco). 

The  ramifications  of  the  Kaffirs  proper  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  national  pen<..>l<>Kiri<,  ino>t  of  the  tribal 
n,imcs.  as  already  stated,  btinj;  th  /Mj  tA  n.d  or  ni  ut'd  f.jiiiidir* 
of  <lvna'-ties.  Thus  the  term  Ama-.\i'iwi  means  simply  the  "  people 
of  Xo^.1,"  a  somewli  it  m',  lliioal  cliii.f  !-upi>OM.'d  to  have  llourithed 
about  the  ye.ir  1530.   Ninth  in  descent  trom  his  son  Twub  was 

Pak>,  who  died  about  I7t0k  leaving  two  aom*  Ccafclia  aaa  Bambe 
(prommnccd  Kha-Kba-M).  fmm  whom  came  the  Affla*Ccale1ca, 

Atiia-Phlambe  ^sbmbies)  and  the  Ama-Ngqutka  (Gaika  or 
Sandili's  ncopte).  The  Pomfo  do  not  descend  from  Xosa,  but 
prpbably  from  an  elder  brother,  while  the  Tembu.  though  apparently 
representing  a  younger  branch,  arc  regarded  by  all  llir  Kafhr  triU  * 
a-)  the  royal  race.    liencc  the  Gcalcka  chief,  who  i*  the  head  of  all 


'  Till-  Am-Fonpii  ,Tre  rfKMri!rd  l  oth  by  the  Zulu  and  Ama-Xos.i 
a*  sl,i\     <ii  till'  ■  .1  t(  .i  t  .i:iy  ri.L;ht  to  the  priviteg_e«  of  Irue- 

liorn  Kaitiri.  Anv  (ribcs  which  become  broken  and  mixed  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  Ana-Fcngn  by  the  other  Kaffin.  Hence 
the  multiplicity  of  clans,  soeh  as  the  AmuFBd^  Aba^Ssmbotwtfll 
Ama-Ziti.  Aout-iGnse.  Aha^hnoeae.  Ama>Nto)esaek  Aaia*Tewcai 
Aba-Shwawa,  Bb*  all  of  whom  an  collactively  grsHped  as  Amif 
Fcqgu* 
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lb*  AmfrOCon  tribe*,  alwiyt  tato  hk  fint  or  "  great  wife  "  from 
the  Tembti  royal  family,  and  her  iiaue  ahma  have  any  cUim  to 
the  MMecaHoo.  The  wibiflfawl  towal^tfcal  tiae  will  place  Kaffir 
idttiaMiAaclmrcrUglUr- 

Zidda  (tsooT),  icpoled  loiuider  of  die  aido& 


I 

Tcmbu. 


I 


Xow  (1530?). 


Mpoiodo. 


Ama-Tctnbu  Toguh.  |  J 

(TembooUn),  Ana-Mponda,  Affla>Mpoiida> 

Taabiilaiid  Mo  («k  I7>0?).  between  river  aoiii 

end  Emiimiit  loth  in  dnoeat  Umtau  aad  I 

Teabalaad.  fromXoaa.  Natu.  AbelaRgu 

Gcalclca.  Rarabe 
I  (Khakhabe). 

Klanta.  j 

Hinza.  Omlao.  Mbalu.  Ndhlambe 

KrIL  Ngqflca.        Ama-Mbalut.  Ainn-Nd\ilainbrt 

I  I  Ama-G»ali.      or  TVIamljics, 

Ama-Ccaleka        Macomo        Ama-NtiiiiJc.     iM-twctn  the 

(Cali-ka),  I  Ama-Gniinuk-  Kciikamina  and 

U  twccn  the  Tyali.  wcbi.       Greet  Kd  livcfa. 

Batbeeand  |  Ama-Vclclo. 

Umtate  livn.     Samliii.  Anu-Baxa. 

—  Imi-Dange. 
AmaNeniIca  Iai>Diiahaae. 
(Gaika), 
Anatola  biglilaflds. 

Araa-Khakhabc. 
» ■  »  * 

Aflia'Xon* 

It  will  bo  »rcn  that,  Rs  rcprencniing  the  cWer  branch,  the  Gcak-ka 
•taiul  apart  from  the  reat  o(  Xosa's  descendants,  whom  they  group 
collectively  aaAeia>Ranibc  CAma-  Khakhabc),  and  whose  genealogies, 
except  in  the  caae  of  the  Gaikats  and  T'slambics,  arc  very  confused. 
■The  Aina-Xo»a  cotinlry  lies  mainly  between  the  Kciskama  and 
IJnitaia  riwr*. 

The  Zulu  call  themselves  Abar.tu  ba-Kwa-Zulii,  i.e.  people  of 
Zulu's  land,"  or  liricily  Bakwa-Zu!u.  fro;ii  a  k>;'  n<Iary  cliicf  Zulu, 
founder  of  the  royal  dynasty.  They  were  originally  an  obwrurc  tribe 
oc<  iipying  the  l)a»in  of  the  Umfolosi  river,  but  rose  euddenl)^  to 
power  under  Chaka,^  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the  noigh- 
•otuim  and  powerful  UmtMwia,  and  who  succeeded  the  chiefs  of 
that  tnbe  aifi  of  his  own  in  tte  brcinning  o(  the  19th  century. 
But  the  true  mother  tribe  seems  to  have  been  the  extinct  Am.i- 
Ntombcla,  whence  the  Ama-Tcfulu,  the  U'ndwandc,  U'mlelai, 
U'mtctwas  and  many  others,  all  al)sorl)cd  or  cLiimini;  to  l»c  true 
Zulus.  Uut  tlicy  are  only  io  by  [>olitical  subjtxtion,  and  the  Kraihi  ,1 
a^I  iption  of  tin-  /,ulu  drcis,  usages  and  speech.  Hence  in  niO'-l  c  a  i  s 
llu'  li  rin  Zulu  implies  political  rather  than  Uood  relatinnshii.. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  the  fbllowcra  of  Mocilikatzc  (projxrly 
UaMilika«>|WMk  after  efiMOettruggle  with  the  Bechuana.  founded 
•bout  llao  a  Mooad  Zulu  state  about  the  bead  waters  of  the  Orange 
river.  In  1I57  moat  of  (hero  wm  driven  Dorthwaid*  by  the  Bocra 
end  m  nam  Mown  Maiabde. 

The  origin  of  the  Zulu-KafTir  race  baa  ({ven  rise  to  much 
controvcfiy.  It  it  obvioue  tbnt  tJMgr  en  not  the  aborigines 
of  tbeir  present  domain,  whence  hi  oonpmtivcijr  recent  times— 

since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century— they  have  displaced 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  fund.imcntally  distinct  stock. 
They  thcm^i'.>(  >  arc  comdous  of  their  foreign  origin.  Yet 
they  are  closely  allied  in  .■-licech  {^oc  Bantu  Langiaces)  and 
physique  to  the  sunoimJinK  I!.Tiuio,  IJci  huana  and  other  niem- 
beis  of  the  great  South  African  Negroid  family.  Hence  their 
appearance  in  the  south-cast  corner  of  the  continent  is  sufTicient  ly 
eiplained  hy  the  gzadual  onward  movement  «(  ibe  populations 
pfcning  southmrd  oo  the  Bottcatet  and  BndHnan  rfamaja. 
The  specific  dtfTercnccs  in  qiecdi  appeannoe  by  which  they 
arc  distingui  hed  from  the  otiicr  branches  of  the  family  must 
in  the  same  way  be  explained  by  the  altered  comlitions  of  ihcir 
new  habitat.  Hence  it  is  thai  tlic  farther  they  have  jH-ntirattd 
southwards  the  farther  have  they  become  ditTerenliated  f.'om 
the  pure  Negro  type.  Thus  the  light  and  clear  brown  complexion 

'  Seventh  in  descent  from  Zulu,  through  Kumcde,  Makeba, 
Punga,  Ndaba.  Yama  and  Tessngakena  e«  Smnis«alw>M  (Week. 
XntmUg^nd*). 


prevalent  amongst  the  southern  Tembu  becomes  grad 
darker  as  wc  proceed  northwards,  passing  at  last  to  the  blut- 
bl  ick  and  sepia  of  the  .Ama  Sw.izi  and  lekcza.  E%'cn  many  of 
the  mixed  Fingo  tribes  are  of  a  polished  ebony  colour,  like  that 
of  the  Jolofs  and  other  Senegambian  negroes.  The  Kaiiir  bait 
la  nnifonnly  «C  a  wooll(y  teatiuai.  The  head  is  doiifhwfcphalif, 
bnt  it  ia  also  Ugh  «r  MBS  vertically,*  aad  It  ii  hi  «his  fcatoie  ei 
hypsistenocephaly  (hei!;ht  and  length  combined)  that  the  Kaffir 
presents  the  most  striking  cuntrast  with  the  pure  Negro.  But, 
the  nose  being  generally  rather  broa^l '  and  the  lips  ihit  lc,  the 
Kaffir  face,  though  somewhat  ov.d,  is  r.evtr  regular  in  the 
European  scumC,  the  deviations  being  nornuilly  in  the  dtrcctkia 
of  the  Negro,  with  which  race  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  skin 
again  connects  the  Kaftirs.  In  stature  they  rank  nest  to  tbe 
Patagpnian*,  Polynesians  and  West  Africans,  averaging  from 
5  ft.  9  in.  to  s  ft.  II  in.,  and  even  6  fU*  Tbcy  are  slim,  wcU- 
proportloaed  and  muKtilar.  Owing  to  tbe  hanl  ht»  tJiqr  k^d^ 
the  women  are  generally  inferior  in  a|H>e3rance  to  the  mo^ 
except  among^it  the  Zulu,  and  especially  the  Tcmbu.  Ilcnct 
in  the  mairiinoriinl  market,  while  tbe  Ama-Xos.i  girl  rcallics  no 
more  than  ten  or  t\vclve  head  of  cat  lie,  the  TeniLu  belle  Ictdhca 
as  many  as  forty,  and  U  especially  line  even  eighty. 

The  more  warlilce  trifaee  were  usoally  arrayed  in  leopard  «r  «« 

skins,  of  bic  years  generally  replaced  by  European  blankets,  with 
feather  hcad-(ire^M'^>,  coral  and  metal  ornaments,  bead  armUrts  and 

r.cckUircs.  The  Makiia  and  a  few  others  practise  tattooing,  and  the 
Aina-Xo>,i  are  fund  o{  ji.iinrin;;  or  smearing  their  bodies  »  ilh  ml 
ochre.  Their  arms  coii-i  t  i  hii  lly  of  ox-hlde  shields  4  to  6  ft.  I<«r»^, 
the  kcrric  or  cliil),  and  the  a?if<-Kai,  of  whith  there  are  two  kirH«, 


chief  wealth,  ana  hunting  and  stock-breeding  tKciri 
many  haw  turned  to  husbandry.    Tbe  Zulu  raise  n_  .  ^ 

"  mealies"  (mai/e),  and  the  I'ondo  cultivate  a  speoe*  of  mfllet, 
tobacco,  w  Iter  mi  Ions,  yam.i  anti  other  vrgctablev  Milk  (ntrvtr 
taken  fresh),  niilK  t  antl  mni/e  form  the  staple*  of  food,  and  mt.it 
Is  seldom  e;  ten  cxn  pt  in  lime  of  war. 

A  young  K.iilir  attains  nun's  e>iatc  sociallv,  not  at  puberty,  but 
upon  hii  marriage.  Folj-Kyny  is  the  rule  ana  each  wife  ia  segaedad 
as  adding  dignity  to  the  bousehokL  Marriage  is  by  puiehaae.  the 
price  bcwg  jxiid  in  cattle.  Ujmn  the  husband's  death  family  life 
u  continunl  under  the  headship  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  houw.  tbe 
widotvs  by  virtue  of  levirate  becoming  the  nnoperty  of  the  node  or 
neare-.t  in.des.  n<>t  s<jns.  A  SOB  inlmUB and  hOBOHifaly  liqpidaM^ 
if  he  ran,  his  father's  debts. 

Mentally  the  KalTirs  are  supcri'ir  to  the  Negro.  In  their 
and  political  rcbtions  they  disnlay  great  taet  and  intellij 
they  are  icmarfcably  brave,  warlike  and  hosoiuble.  aad  were 
and  truthful  imtil  through  contact  with  the  whites  they  becsam 
suspicious,  revengeful  andthievish,  besides  acquiring  most  ISaraaesa 
vices.  Of  religion  as  ordinarily  undentood  they  bav«  very  Imli^ 
and  have  certainly  never  developixl  any  mythologies  or  dogaaalie 
systems.  It  i.'>  more  than  douliltul  vtnrther  ihty  had  originaBf 
formed  any  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Some  conception,  bomevct. 
of  a  future  state  is  implied  by  a  strongly  de>eKj|vd  wni'^hipcl 
ancestry,  and  by  a  belief  in  spirits  and  gliosis  to  vkhuni  >.iciiiiic&atT 
made.  'There  are  no  idokOf  pcierts.  but  belief  in  witchcraft  formerly 
gave  the  "  witch-doctor**  or  medicine-man  overwhelming  jwwcr.* 

Circumcision  and  polygyny  are  universal:  the  former  is  i  ' 

attributed  to  Manommedan  influences,  but  has  really 
abno-.t  everywhere  in  La-t  Africa  from  the  remotest  time. 

l)i  itii  tli.ui  .!fi\thing  else  to  the  Kaflir  are  his  caltU  ;  and  mary 
ceremonial  observances  in  connexion  with  them  were  once  thr  rxAt. 
Formerly  ox-racing  was  a  common  sport,  ti  e  oxi-n  running,  ri<lor'K-s». 
over  a  ten-mile  course.  The  owner  of  a  champion  racing  ox  wat  « 
|M>pular  hcra.  and  these  racers  were  valued  at  hundreds  of  head  ef 
rattle.  Cattle  are  tbe  currency  of  the  Kaffirs  In  Uicir  wild  stale. 
Tea  to  twenty  head  are  tbe  prtoe  of  a  wife.  When  a  glri  mania, 


■  P.  Tophwrd.  AwOmpduf  (iM),  p.  374. 

*  This  feature  varies  eonslaembly,  "  in  the  T'slambie  tribes  being 
broader  and  more  of  the  Negro  shape  than  in  the  Gaika  or  CcaMa. 
while  among  the  Ama-Tcmbu  and  Ama-Mpondo  it  assumes  more  ef 

the  I'uropean  character.  In  many  of  them  the  perfect  Grecian  aad 
Roman  noses  arc  discernible  "  (Fleming's  Kaffraria,  p.  9i). 

*  GLtst.iv  Fri-.M.h  i:ives  the  meanof  the  AnaOCosaas  i-7i8mvtr(% 
Us,  th.tn  that  ol  the  (<uinca  Negm(t>7a4),butmaeethaothoEagiiA 
(i-7";H)  and  S<otili  (i-7io). 

'  Since  the  early  \i  i''  ''ic  'Oth  century  Protestant  and  Romaa 
Catholic  missions  liave  gained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coflvrns 
among  the  Kadufc  Psiiely  aaiive  Cbristiao 
been  ofganitad. 
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licr  fathtr  (if  well  off)  pittcntt  her  -wilh  a  cow  from  his  herd. 
This  anim.il  h  cillcd  uMinttii  or  "  doer  of  good  "  rfml  is  regardctl  a» 
s.icrcd.  It  must  newt  be  nlM  nor  may  iim  dcaceadant*,  u  kmf 
•4  it  lives.  A  hair  of  ita  tail  is  tied  found  the  oeck  of  each  child 
imwediately  after  birth.  In  targe  Icnablkcre  is  the  "  danring-ox," 
usually  of  rc<l  colour.  Its  horns  are  trained  to  peculiar  shajics  by 
early  mutil,iiinn«.  It  figures  in  many  ceremonies  when  it  is  paid 
a  kind  of  knee-worship. 

The  Kaffirs  have  thrtx.  not  four,  seasons:  "Green  Heads." 
"  KiniJiic»>  "  and  "  (  inin  ,;  ";  tlic  first  and  l^ist  referring  tn  the 
crops,  the  seromi  to  the  "  warm  weather."  Women  and  children 
only  eat  after  the  men  arc  satisfied.  A  light  beCT  onde  from 
sorKhum  is  the  nation.'tl  drink. 

U^tbe  few  indu^^trit  s  ilie  drfrf  we  copper  and  lioa  MadtlnK, 
pfacrised  by  the  TcirJui,  ^ulu  and  Swui.  who  manufacture %enpo<u, 
^IKy^n4  anrf  .igrir  iilnu.il  iinpiemenis  both  for  their  own  use  and  for 
trade.  The  Swaii  display  some  lartc  in  wood-carving,  and  olhcrs 
Iirfrp,ire  A  i>.-<  ti!i,ir  water-tight  vessel  of  grass.  Ch.Trartcri^tic  of  thli 
rare  1-.  th'  ir  ni  ►Ji.  t  of  the  .irt  nf  fuivigation.  Not  the  smallest 
Ixjuts  arc  ever  made  for  cro-sing  the  rivers,  much  le»'4  for  venturing 
on  the  tea,  except  by  the  MaLizana  of  Dctagoa  Day  and  by  the 
Zambezi  people,  who  have  canoes  and  flat-botiomcd  boau  nude  of 


The  Kifir  net  bad  a  distinct  and  apparently  very  old  political 
system,  which  may  be  des<:ril>e<l  as  a  ^triarchal  monarchy  limited 

by  a  powerful^  arUtiHrrary.  Uniler  British  rule  the  tribal  indepen- 
dence of  the  KaHirs  l;js  (li<^ipptvircc!.  V.in,  injj  degree?  of  autonomy 
have  been  grantctl,  but  the  ■  unreme  p-iw-  rs  of  tlic  chiefs  have  gone, 
the  Swari  being  in  1904  the  last  to  be  brought  to  order.  In  the 
1  ran  ki  tin  IVrritories  tribal  ofgnniaathMi  esista.  but  it  »  modified 
by  »i»i  ul  Ujiislation  and  the  natives  are  under  the  control  of 
special  magistrates.  To  a  coflsidcraUecMcnt  in  .Natal  and  through- 
out Zululand  the  Kaffirs  are  plaCM  bl  n^-rve!.,  where  trib.-il 
miration  is  kept  up  under  European  supc^vi^i<>n.  In  Basuto- 
thc  tribal  ur^ani/.ition  is  very  strong,  .inrl  the  power  of  chiefs 
is  upheld  by  the  ini|>crijl  government,  which  cxcreiiCi  general 
su[H-r%ifion. 

Sec  Gustav  Frilsch.  Die  Eingeborenrn  Siidafrikas,  with  atl.it, 

'ISO  typical  heads  (Brestau,  1873):  W.  II.  I.  I!l  rk. 


CtmpanUm  Grammar  of  the  South  African  Langiuieei  (London  and 
Cape  Town,  pt.  i.,  1862;  pt.  ii.,  l86q);  Theo.  Il.ihn.  Crumizuge 
tintr  Ctammy.ik  dfs  Iltrero  (Berlin,  1857);  Dr  Colen^i.  Crcmmjr  of 
the  Zulu-Kcfir  Lan^unee  (1H55):  Cirard  de  Ri.ille,  /j-j  /'eupUt  dt 
I'.ifrique  cl  dt'  I' Arrjrtque  (I'aris,  i8«o);  C.  W.  'Mow,  Tlxf  Native 
Racfi  0/  .South  Ahu'i  (l.nnilon,  1905);  O.  Met".  Theal,  History  and 
L:hn.^iraphy  of  South  Ajrica.  ly>)  to  (.\  vt>h.,  London,  1907- 

1910)  and  History  of  South  Afrita  since  ijys  (5  vols.,  London,  I'yoa), 
•Mcialjr  vahnUe  fer  the  aolitical  history  ofthe  Kaffirs;  Cicsar  C. 
Henkel,  Yl*  /VaMM  «r  TtPMsktittm  TerrOertu  (Hamburg,  1093); 
Tie  Ntttitfs  of  South  Afrira  (1901 ),  and  its  teouel,  TktSutA  Africatt 
Nalntt  (lyoH);  Dudley  Ktdd.  The  Essential  Kafir  (I904)  ami  Kafir 
Soctjliim.  The  last  four  books  deal  with  the  many  ncial  and 
(vonumic  quertlooa  faired  by  the  eoBtaet  of  the  Kanr  ncce  with 
Europeans. 

KAFPRARIA.  the  descriptive  n.-jme  pivcn  lo  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  Cape  province,  South  Africi.  KafTraria,  i.e.  the  Lnd  of  the 
Kaffirs  is  no  liuigtr  an  official  de:,ignation.  It  used  lo  com- 
prise the  dislricls  now  known  Kini;  William's  Town  .-ind 
East  Lcodoo,  which  formed  British  Kaflraria,  annexed  to  Capo 
Coloiiy  In  1865,  and  the  territory  beyond  the  Kd  River  south  of 
the  Oinkensbcrg  Mmuuiai  as  far  as  the  N«Ul  fMuticr, known 
m  KaAnria  proper.  At  a  geosraphlcel  tem  It  is  ttill  ued  to 

indiote  thr  'rr.mskcian  territories  of  the  C.ipc  provinces  COin- 
prfeing  the  four  admiiiiittativc  divisions  uf  Trair  kei,  Tondoland, 
Tembuland  and  GriqualanJ  Eait,  incorporated  into  Cape 
Colony  at  various  periods  l>ctwecn  1879  and  1894.  They  h.-ivc  a 
total  area  of  18,310  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1004)  of  834,644, 
of  whom  16,777  were  whites.  Excluding  PoadoUnd— not 
couoted  previotitiy  to  1904— the  population  bad  increiaed  from 
487,364  in  1S91  to  631,887  in  1904. 

Physical  Features. — The  phyFiral  char.icteriilics  nf  Kaffr.iria  bear 
.1  general  resemblance  lo  Ihu.e  of  (lie  I'.ipe  piovinijc  proper.  The 
ojuiiiry  rises  from  bca  level  in  a  M:ric^  of  terrace*  lu  the  rugged  range 
of  the  DrafcsRiberg.  Uetween  thM  JMge  and  the  coast^ands 
are  many  subitdtary  ranges  with  icrule  vaucys  tbraugb  wMch  a 
I  1  r.;<-  r.iiinbcr  of  river-*  m.ike  thdr  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  These 
r  ivt  1.-.  Ii.ivc  very  rapid  f.^Us  in  comparison  to  their  length  and  when 
K^s  than  40  m.  from  the  co.iit  arc  still  JOO"5  ft.  above  sea-lcvel. 
XLc  chltf,  beginning  at  the  wiulh,  arc  the  Kil,  the  H,\;.hec,  tfve 
L'intata.  the  l>t  John's  or  Umrimvubu.  and  the  L'mlamvun.i. 
w  bieh  separates  Katlrari.i  fruni  .\jtal.  The  St  John's  River  rises 
in  the  Drakcni^lierg  near  the  Uasulo- Natal  frontier.  The  river 
valley  has  a  length  4)f  MO  uin  the  fivur  with  its  ma^y  twiiu  being 
doubk  that  length.   It  receives  auAMrous  tiibuutin,  ooc.  the 


T^itza,  possessing  a  nLiKnificcnt  waterfall,  the  river  leaping «  .  

alm<»t  vertical  precipice  of  375  ft.  The  St  John's  reaches  the 
sea  between  precipitous  cliffs  Mjme  1200  ft.  hiKn  and  covered  with 
verdure.  The  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  Bar  over  which  there 
is  14  ft.  of  water.  None  of  tbe  rivers  of  Kaffniria  cacept  the 
St  John's  is  navigable. 

KafTraria  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  5y>uth  Africa.  The 
mountain  ^orses  abound  in  fine  trees,  thick  forest  and  bush  cover 
the  river  banks,  grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  lower  rt  i;ions.  and 
the  lowLiiids  and  valleys  are  favourable  lo  almost  any  kunl  ul  fruit, 
fietil  and  garden  cultivation.  The  coast  districts  arc  ver)'  hot  in 
sumnier,  the  temperature  from  October  to  April  on  an  avera|(e 
varving  from  70*  to  90*  F.,  while  in  winter  the  day  temperature  iS 
seldom  below  «o*,  though  the  nights  are  very  cold.  But  the  varia* 
tion  in  altitude  places  climates  of  all  grades  within  easy  reach, 
from  the  burning  coast  to  the  often  snow-clad  mount.iin.  Thtinder- 
storms  arc  frctiuent  in  summer;  the  winters  are  K'nerjily  dry. 
On  the  whole  tnc  climate  is  extremely  healthy.  :\i  Si  Jolin'i,  are 
sulphur  springs. 

A  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  cspcaally  in  the  northern  district  (Griqualand  East),  where 
in  the  higher  valleys  are  many  farms  owned  by  Europeans,  l^rge 
quantities, nf  stock  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  the 
natives  under  tribal  tenure,  and  the  case  with  which  their  wants  are 
supplied  is  detrimental  to  the  full  cultivation  of  the  land.  Kaffraria 
b,  however,  one  of  the  chief  rcrruitini;;  v;riniii<U  f-ir  lalxmr  throughout 
Sguth  Africa.    Most  of  the  white  inhafiiiants  are  engaged  in  trade. 

rffw'Bj  and  Communifalion. —  1  lie  chief  town  is  Kolcstad  (q.T.), 
pop.  (1904),  3903,  tbecapitalof  G[i()uakimJ  East.  Umtata  (3100  ft. 
above  the  sea,  pop.  as^)  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  capital  of 
Tembuland,  is  the  rsadenca  of  an  assistant  chief  magistrate,  head- 
Quarters  of  a  division  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  attd  seat  of  the 
Anglican  bishopric  of  Kunria.  The  principal  buildings  arc  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  itructurc,  built  1901-1906,  and  the  town-hall*, 
a  fine  building  in  Renaissance  style,  crcvti-d  1907-1908.  PortSt  John 
is  the  chief  town  in  Pondnland,  and  tlie  ii:i!y  harliour  of  the  country. 
Uutterwortli  is  ttie  chii  f  leiwfi  in  Tran^kei.  (.  a!.i  (pop  .'ilmut  Kioo), 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  TcnibuUnd,  is  the  educational  centre  of  Kalirai  ia. 
A  rattwayi  107  m.  long,  the  first  link  in  the  direct  Cape-Naul  line, 
runs  from  Indwe,  65  m.  from  Sterkstroom  lurKtion  on  the  main 
line  from  E.vst  London  to  the  Transvaal,  to  Nlaclcar,  an  agricultural 
centre  in  Griniuland  East.  Another  railway  parallel  but  south  pi 
lli.u  d;  >.,  riiie[j  al?o  traverses  KafTraria.  Starling  from  AiTvabelCt 
a  st.Tiiun  on  tlie  main  line  (loiii  K.isl  Liindun  tlie  nnrih,  it  gOCS 
\  i I  Ilinu  rworth  (13^  ri  f:  .m  L.iit  Lr>ndonJ  t.j  Umtata  (234  m.>. 

.'Idrr.iniitralioH  and  J-.:  r. —  I  lu  (  af>c  adnnr'i  jtraLivcand  judicial 
system  is  in  force,  save  as  inoditied  by  special  enactments  of  the 
Cape  parliament.  A  "  Native  Territories  PennI  Cnda  "  wUch  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  1887  governs  the  retationnef 
the  natives,  who  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  chief  magirtlttn 
(resident  at  Cape  Town)  with  suliordinate  magistrates  in  tbeTcrrf* 
torirs.  In  civil  affairs  the  tribal  orRani/ation  .md  native  l.iw»  are 
maiiuaini  d.  No '  luef.  howevi  r.  cm  tei-ev  criminal  jun  'In  tn  'ii.  Since 
1898  certain  provisions  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  have  U-en  applied 
to  KafTraria  (see  Glen  Grev).  The  revenue  is  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary budget  of  the  Cape  province.  The  expenditure  on  Kaflraria 
considerably  exceeds  the  revenue  derived  Iran  it.  The  franchise 
bw^*  .ire  the  same  as  in  the  Cape  praner.  Though  the  Kaffirs  out- 
nunibcr  the  whites  by  fifty  to  one,  white  men  form  the  bulk  of  the 
electorate,  which  in  1904  numbered  4778. 

Kfliiion.  —Numbers  01'  Protestant  missionary  societies  have 
churches  and  educational  cstablishnu  nis  in  KalTraria,  but,  except 
in  f^ngoland,  the  bulk  of  the  Kaffirs  are  heathen.  The  (".fic;u.is 
profess  Chriiitianity  an<l  have  their  own  churches  an-l  i.iir'.i,ier». 
riic  Aoglkan  diocese  of  St  John's,  Kaflraria,  was  founded  in  11^73. 

Annexation  to  the  Cape. — The  story  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  KafTir  tribes  and  the  Cape  colonists  Ls  told  under  Cafk 
CoioNV.  As  early  as  1S19  KafTirland,  or  KafTraria,  was  held 
not  to  extend  wc*l  beyond  the  Keiskamma  River.  The  region 
cast  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  Kci  River  became  in  1847  the 
Crown  colony  of  British  Kaflraria,  and  was  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony  in  x86s.  Tbc  Tiaaskcian  territories  tenaiaed  ia  nomiiial 
indeptindgnce  until  iHian  the  Temlm  aouglit  Bfitiili  pro- 
tection. An  inter^tribnl  war  in  1877  between  Fingo  and  G  caleka 
resulted  in  the  territory  of  the  Gcatdka  chief  Kreli  being  occupied 
by  the  Orilish.  It  was  not,  however,  till  i^-<)  that  Fingoiand 
and  llic  Idutywa  Reserve,  together  with  the  district  then 
commonly  called  Noman's-Land,  were  proclaimed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Gape.  About  this  time  most  of  the  rest  of 
KafTraria  c.imc  lindcr  British  control,  but  it  was  t8S^  before 
Gcalekaland,  the  coast  legion  of  Touttkci,  and  the  vanooa  din; 
tricts  comprising  Tembuland— 'BonviBalaad  on  tbn  ooaat,  Ttem^ 
bnland  Proper  and  Emigrant  Tembuland — weto  anneand  to  tho 
colony.  By  the  annexation,  the  frontier  of  the  oeloniy  wan 
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cwiied  M  tiM  Unuta  Mvcr,  ■»  tbat  by  itts  VBMMuid, 

inutting  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  the  Cape  from  Natal 
InPondoland,  Port  St  Jolin,  proclaimed  British  territory  in  i8St, 
was,  aloDR  v.l\h  the  losMjr  reaches,  of  the  St  John's  Rivi  r,  iiirtir- 
poratcd  wilh  t'.ijic  C\ih>riy  in  i-SS.};  in  [."^Sft  ihc  Xctibc  country 
(Mount  Ayhn)  wis  aurn  XL  J  tu  the  C.irir  .k.  J  .tJJcJ  to  Cii(|ua- 
kind  luLst;  rit'.d  in  the  fulluwiiig  year  RlKide  N'ailcy  was  included 
within  the  boundary  line.  The  rest  o(  Pondoland,  chiefly  in  virtue 
of  a  British  piotcctotate  catabliahcd  over  all  the  coast  region 
fai  Ms,  wai  already  moic  «r  lets  under  Britisb  control,  and  in 
i8Q4it  waaameafiltothaCapeiiiitaciiliKly.  Hhis  the  whole 
of  KafTraria  was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony,  wttb  tbeexccpiion 
(if  ■,  .n  ■  1^50  sq.  m.,  lluti  part  of  Neman's  I.inil,  annexed  by 
N.ii.il  ill  jnd  nanud  Allrn!  county.  To  ihc  wise  adminis- 
tration of  M.ij.ir  Sir  Henry  ('■.  LUmi,  \',lio  scrvcil  in  KafTraria  in 
various  olTtcial  capacities  Irom  1S77  to  190J,  the  country  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity. 

'  Paiticulan  ooncctniog  each  of  the  foiu  dintiooa  of  KafTraria 

GHuiatttHd  EatI  (urea,  7504  •<]•  m.).  so  caHcd  to  dtit<ini:ui<di  it 
Iran  Griquatand  West,  .1  diMfirt  north  of  the  OranKe  Kivcr,  lies 
belwce-nBj-.utol.iml  (N.W),  Natal  (N  Iv  ),  Teiiil.ul.ind  (S.W.) 
•  nd  i'ondolanil  (~i  1%  )  It  iviij|.u->  ihi  ^  niitiirn  vli.(vs  of  the 
Draken>lKr;;  or  tho  fertile  valti  s  s  at  their  fe-et.  It  ineluth  s  me"l  of 
the  region  formerly  called  N<  ni.in's  I  oi  l.  .on!  ;i(i<rv.  ,u<U  named 
Adam  Kok's  Land  from  the  Gnnua  chirl  who  occupieel  it  in  ibtji 
with  the  ooiwmt  of  the  Bcitiah  wnhotkiM,  an4  fovctned  the 
eouniry  till  his  death  in  1876.  enaMtahing  a  fowiMwr  on  the  Dutch 
model.  The Criquas  arc  still  ruled  l>y  an  officially  appointed  head- 
man. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Basutot  and  KafTirs 
(Pondomisl,  Ama-ftaWa  anti  other  tri^K'^).    The  r,ri()uaH  niiinlicr 


alxju!  Since-  it",  annexation  to  (".I'l'iny  ( .rinn.il mi!  1  .i-l 

hai  m  ide  (.\irly  rapiel  progress.  The-  |>r<piil.UMii  ro-e  fi'uvi  i:'i,.<io 
in  iSHi  to  zjj.fj.SS  in  I OiM.  of  whom  5901  werewhite-i.  < k  hned- 
ing  on  the  uplands,  tillage  on  the  lower  &lopeti  of  the  DraUenvUrg, 
aic  the  ehiel  industries.  0«  these  slope*  and  uptanda  the  climate 
is  deli|htfnl  and  well  aoited  to  European*.  There  b  considerable 
trade  with  Da^uiolqnd  in  grain  and  atoch.  and  thraugh  Kokitad 
whh  Port  St  John  and  Port  ShrpMonp.  NataL   Much  of  the  best 

nglicultural  bnd  i»  owneel  by  Europr.inii. 

Timbuhinil  (,irej.  41;?  v|  ni  ),  ».  hii.  h  he  -  S  \V.  of  r.ri';ii,iljrd  F.a-^t 
and  eomprivs  the  districts  o(  Tcmtniland  Proper,  l"tnlv;rant  Tcmbu- 
land  ana  Bumvanaland,  takes  its  name  from  the  Tembu  nation, 
called  sometimes  Tamtxjokie*,  one  of  the  n>ost  powerful  of  the 
Kaffir  groups.  In  the  national  |encalagie*  the  Tembu  hold  an 
honourable  position,  being  traditionally  descended  from  Tembu, 
elder  brother  of  Xosa,  from  whom  most  of  the  other  Kaffirs  claim 
dc?<rent.  The  inhabitants  increaseil  from  about  160,000  in  IHHI 
to  251,471  in  19<'4,  of  whom  H056  werr  whiter  The  chief  town  is 
IJmtata. 

Transkei  (area,  1551  «l.  m.)  compri^s  the  districts  of  Fingoland, 
the  Idutvw.i  Reserve  and  Oalekaland,  this  lakt  beinc  named  from 
the  Ceatcka  nation,  who  claim  to  Ik  the  senior  brancn  of  the  Xosa 
famttvt  the  priadpal  rayal  line  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  They  still  form 
the  chief  cMNnem  of  the  population,  which  rase  from  136:000  in 
iMl  to  177.730  in  1901  (1707  whites).  Here  are  some  pro<p.>rous 
■linionary  station^.,  where  the  ruetives  art*  taught  ,i(;nei  Ittiie, 
mechanical  intluvtrirs  and  a  kno»le<h-»-  ol  letti  r^..  Tlic  heriuc 
deed*  of  Hinr.i,  Kn  li  and  other  ehi<-(-.  f.nnM  iv  m  ihe  war?  arc  Mill 
remembered;  but  uiichcraft,  rain-making  and  other  pagan  practicer, 
aeem  to  have  dieil  out.  Even  more  advanced  in  all  s<Kial  respect « 
•re  the  Fingo,  who  give  their  name  to  the  district  of  Fingoland,  and 
aWgfomtbebalkaf  thaiMlpulaiion  in  the  Idutysnitesctvc.  They 
wear  Euntpean  clothae,  aafport  their  ^cl<ouls  iy  vOtontary  contn- 
biitions,  edit  newspapeiBi  tnuu>latr  F.nKlish  poetry,  set  lh<  ir  national 
sonKs  to  correct  mOSICt  aod  the  m.ijortty  profe-.^s  C  hri5.lianily. 
The  industrial  inatttotion  of  Blvthswood.  about  20  m.  N.W.  of 
But  trr»  orth.  is  a  Iwaacb  of  Loeeoale  (fA),  and  is  laiady  aapinrtcd 

by  the  Fingo. 

Pondoland .{zm,  4040  sq.  m.;  pop.  (i904\  701,757  OnciudinK 
1 1  lA  whiles),  an  estimated  increase  of  36.000  since  is  bounded 
E.  DV  the  sea,  N.  by  Natal,  W.  by  Griqualartd  Eatt,  hy  &  and 
Temouland.  In  Pondoland  the  primiti%eori;aniral ion  <j|l!e natives 
has  been  little  altered  and  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  is  very  Rreal. 
Land  i*  hi  Id  almo-vt  wholly  in  tribal  tenure,  though  a  numl-cr  ol 
whiles  possess  farms  acquired  before  the  annexation  of  the  country. 
The  Pondo  have  shorn  sooa  appsedatio*  of  the  bcacto  fli  edoca- 
tiotu 

Sc*  G.  MeCan  Thcal's  m^njf  StmA  AMf  and  other  works 
altsd  tmoer  Can  CwOMV :  also  Tht  MsMtc  sr  7>afa|ffm  TmUttits, 
byCC.IIenlEel(Hambttif .  t903).auasfiiihaadbook  hyaa  ca-ofBcial 
b  the  Tiaashciaii  TcnitMies. 

KATIRIfmif  a  province  of  .\fghanistan.  Very  little  of  this 
country  tiaa known  with  accuracy  and  nothing  at  first  hand  until 


Geneiil  Sir  W.  (then  CoIoimI)  todthatt  beaded  a  miieloa  (• 

examine  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range  in  18S5-1SS6.  He 
penetrated  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bashgal  valley,  but  after 
a  few  d  I ys  he  found  himself  comf'clled  10  return  to  ChiiraL 
I'rcviouily  Major  Tanner,  R  A.,  had  iou>;hl  to  enter  Kafiristxn 
from  Jalalabad,  but  sudden  Severe  illniss  i  ut  short  his  cntcrpri'se. 
M'Nair,  the  famous  explorer  of  the  Indian  Survey  department, 
believed  that  he  had  actually  visited  this  little-known  Und 
during  an  advcoUirotis  jouniey  which  be  made  from  India  aod 
through  Chitial  in  disguise:  btit  the  iatemal  evidcace  of  bis 
rcporu  ahows  that  he  mistook  the  Kala&h  district  of  Chitial. 
with  Its  debased  and  idolatrous  population,  for  the  true  Kafir* 
istan  of  his  hopes.  In  iS^vg  Mr  C.  S.  Roliert-on  (.iftirw.Trds  Sir 
(ieorge  Robcrtion,  K.C.S  l  )  vvas  scnl  on  a  iiii!.5.iun  lo  Kafiri>t an. 
He  only  remained  a  few  days,  but  a  year  later  he  rcvii;ttd 
the  country,  staying  amongst  the  Kabrs  for  nearly  a  year. 
Although  his  movements  were  hampered,  his  presence  in  the 
country  being  regarded  with  su^'cion,  he  was  able  to  study 
thepe^>le,aad,!nspiteof  intertribal  jealousy,  to  meet  members 
of  Butny  of  the  tribct.  ThcfacuobMrvcdaiMltheinfocaiatisa 
collected  by  htm  during  his  sojourn  in  eastern  Kafiristan,  aad 
during  short  expeditions  tn  ih  ■  inner  valleys,  arc  the  most  tru<>t- 
worthy  foundations  of  our  know  ledge  of  tins  interesting  countrj'. 

Kafiristan,  which  literally  means  "  the  land  of  the  infiilcl."  m, 
the  name  given  to  a  tract  of  country  enclosed  between  Chilrai 
and  Afghan  territory.  It  was  formerly  peopled  by  pagaa 
mountaineers,  who  maintained  a  wild  indqiendenoe  until  184$. 
when  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Abdur  Rahman,  the  amir  of 
Kabul,  ivho  also  compelled  theattftMeept  tbetchgioa  of  lalais. 
The  territory  thus  in  turned  b  indoded  between  34*  jot'  and 
36*  N.,  and  from  about  70*  to  71'  jo'  E.  As  the  western  anJ 
northern  boundaries  are  imperfectly  known,  its  size  cannot  he 
estimated  with  any  certainty.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  ca--i 
to  we-st  at  35'  10'  N.;  its  greatest  breadth  is  probably  alxjui 
71°  E.  The  total  area  approximates  to  5000  sq.  m.  Along  the 
N.  the  boundary  is  the  province  of  Badakshan,  on  the  NJE.  tht 
Lutkho  valley  of  Chitral.  Chitral  and  lower  Chitral  cudaw  it 
lo  the  and  the  Kuaar  valley  on  the  SX. 
supplies  the  S.  Bmit.  The  nngti  above  tbe  Nijrao  and  1 
valleys  of  Afghanistaa  wall  U  in  upon  the  W.  The  northcnt 
frontier  is  split  by.  the  nairow  Minjan  valley  of  Bariakshan. 
lAkb  seems  to  liie  in  tbe  vety  beatt  e(  Kafirittaa. 

Speaking  generally,  the  country  consists  of  an  irregular  mtIc*  d 
main  valleya.  for  the  most  part  deep,  narrowand  tortuous,  into  wkich 
a  var)'inK  number  of  still  deeper,  narrower  and  more  twisted  11  ilijw. 
ravines  and  glens  pour  their  torrent  water.  _  The  mountain  raagts 
of  Meiamorphic  rock,  which  separate  the  main  drairugc  valleys,  srt 
all  of  considerable  altitude,  rugged  and  diflicull,  wilh  ihe  outliweof 
ft  choppy  K-a  petrified.  During  the  winter  month*,  when  the  vaam 
lies  dcx-p,  Kafiristan  twcomes  a  number  of  isolated  eoniniunities, 
with  few  if  anv  means  of  intercommunication.  In  the  wboke  Uod 
there  is  prabaUy  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  plain.  Much  of  the  sikm, 
gigantic  country  warm*  the  heart  as  well  as  captivates  the  eye  witk 
wt  grandeur  and  \-aricd  beauty;  much  of  it  is  the  bare  skrirtoa  ef 
tlic  world  wa'itcdby  countless  centuries  of  slorms  and  froat.  aad 
profoumlly  inelaneholy  in  it*  sempiternal  ruin.  E\-ery  varictv  of 
niemntain  sccner>'  ran  tJc  found  :  silent  (jraks  and  hard,  naked  ridges, 
snowfit  Ids  and  glaciers;  mighty  [<inc  forests,  woo<lc<l  klopn  arvJ 
grazing  Kr'>unds;  or  wild  vine  and  t«iniegranate  thickets  bordcrictf 
kparkling  streams.  At  low  clcvation<i  the  hill  sides  are  covered  with 
the  wild  olive  aitd  evergreen  oaks.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  tree*-* 
walnuts,  mulberries,  apneots  and  apples— grow  near  the  vtllaM 
or  by  the  wayside,  as  well  as  splendid  horbc-chestnut*  and  otatf 
shade  trees.  Higher  in  eleeaiion,  .ind  Irom  4000  to  8000  ft.,  aie 
the  dense  pinr  and  ee<l.ir  loieits  .M-ove  this  attitude-  the  skipr* 
become  dreary,  the  jiini(>rr,  ecJar  and  wild  rhubarb  gradually 
giving- pliice  10  »<  ar.ty  willnw  ivitehes,  tamarisk  and  stunted  birrhes. 
Over  ij.ooo  ft.  there  are-  rr.erely  ivioss«  and  rough  grass.  Farri'iar 
wildflowers  blossom  at  dilfcrent  heights.  The  rivers  teem  with  fisk. 
Immense  number*  of  red-legged  partridges  live  in  ihe  lower  valkyS. 
as  well  a*  pieeons  and  dove*.  Gorgeously  pi  urn  aged  pheasant*  are 
plentiful.  Of  wild  animals  the  chief  arc  the  markhor  (a  goat)  and 
the  ooriat  (a  »heep).  In  the  winter  <he  former  are  rrcklessK-  »lau(l>- 
tered  by  hnnier^,  being  either  brought  to  bay  by  tr.'inea  hounds, 
or  trappeet  m  pits,  or  rain;lit  iVjunderin^  in  the  snow-drifts;  but  in  th< 
summer  immense  herd*  move  on  the  higher  slope*.  The  «Aca  ia  very 
rare.  Rears  and  Icopaid*  afSfaillyt 
hill  creature*. 
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An  the  northern  putm  leading  into  Badafakan  or  into  the  Minjan 
VUlqr  01  Dadakshan  Dcem  to  be  over  tS.OOO  ft.  in  altitude.  Of 
jarf  theic  the  chitf  are  the  Mandal.  the  Kaniah  (these  two 
alone  have  l>ccn  explored  by  a  European  traveller),  the 
Kti,  the  Kul.irfi  .^iifj  the  Ran)g.\l  pusses.  Those  to  tin- 
our,  the  Chitral  passes,  are  somewhat  lower,  ranging  from  13,000  to 
l4.o«>ft..  «.r  UieZidi|.th*Siwi.t)KSIiawaland  the  Parpit.  while 
the  Patkun,  whidi  craiiii  oos « tM  dwindled  spurs  near  the  Kunar 
river,  m  only  S400  ft.  hifb.  Betweia  ncigbbouriag  vallm  the 
very  numerous  cofflnanicatinf  footways  mast  mrclybe  lomr  tlun 
10,000,  while  they  sometimes  exceed  14,000  ft.  The  western  passes 
arc  unknown.  All  thu^c  tiiils<.iine  paths  arc  so  faintly  indicated, 
even  when  free  {torn  snow,  tiiat  to  adventure  them  without  a  local 
guide  ii  i:«;.illy  unsafe.  \\i  the  light-framed  cattk  o(  tin  jagged 
OKMjntains  can  be  forced  over  many  of  the  worst  passes.  Ordinarily 
ihabtHliag  MdHk  war  the  crest  of  the  ridges  and  high  above  the 
wiiila  torrent^  an  aearcely  discoverable  to  untutored  eyes.  They 
wind  and  wa*ar>  rise,  drop  and  twist  about  the  irrcKular  ■crai- 
precipitous  tlopta  With  baffling  rcccniricitv  and  abruptness.  Never- 
theless the  cattle  nose  their  way  along  blunderingly,  but  without 
hurt.  Of  no  lr-s  ini;Kii  t.mce  in  the  open  months,  and  the  sole  trade 
routes  during  winter,  arc  the  lower  paths  by  tlie  river.  An  lucuklnd 
trjM  II.  r  IN  continnB%MCMibiipoatlwataHialfaM«f  ioMadfift 

and  t rathe. 

All  the  river*  find  their  tumiittuoua  way  into  the  Kabul,  cither 
directly,  at  the  Alingar  at  Laghm.in,  or  after  comminKting  with  the 
mf„f^       Kunar  at  Arundu  and  at  Chigar-SeraL   Tha  Baahgal, 
draining  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  empties 
itvlf  into  the  Kunjr  at  .^rundu.    It  draws  its  highest  waters  from 
Ihrtr  main  Mjurcis  at  the  bead  of  the  D.ishcal  valley.    It  glides 
gi.  ntly  through  a  bkc  clos«'  to  this  origin,  and  then  through  a  smaller 
t.irn.     The  (ttft  afllucnt  of  importance  is  the  Skorigal,  whii  li  joins 
itabovcthe  villMcof  Pshui.    Next  comes  the  noisier  Manangal  water, 
ifona  the  Shawai  mm,  whkk  enter*  the  main  stream  at  Lutdch  or 
BraiMiiatal.  the  cMef  acttkment  of  the  Dashgal  branch  of  the  Katir 
tribe.    By-and-by  the  main  stream  bicwcs.  at  the  hamlet  •£ 
Sanra.  a  raring,  shrieking  lorrctii  in  a  darlc  narrow  valley,  its  mn 
obstructed  bv  Riant  boulders  and  Rreat  tree-trunks.    Rtdag  past 
Bjgalgrom,  (he  t  hi'  I  village  of  the  Madugal  Kafirs,  the  river  clajBOttra 
round  the  great  syi  ir  whu  h,  t8oo  ft.  higher  up,  gives  space  for  the 
terraces  .ind  houv_  .  of  Kaniil.  -h.  the  he.idfju.irters  of  the  Kani 
people.    The  next  impf^rlant  atilurnt  is  the  river  which  drains  the 
^WmI  «Bil«f,  ila  paase*  and  branches.   A1m>  on  the  left  faajik,and 
atS  mnr  down,  la  ike  joining-place  of  the  Courdesh  valley  waters. 
Fiwrihr  It  ends  n  tke  iuinar  |H*t  above  Arundu  and  Dirlcot.  The 
flrfddii  W>rt  af  Kafiristan,  including  the  vallevs  occupied  by  the 
hODB.  Kti,  Ashlcun  and  Wai  tribes,  is  drained  l>y  a  river  variously 
CaOcdtiie  Pcch.  the  K.iiii  ih,  iind  the  l're«iin  or  Viron  River.    It  has 
been  only  p.nrtially  explored.    Ird  by  the  fountains  and  snows  of 
the  up[.K  r  I'resiin  valley,  it  is  joined  at  the  village  of  Shtevgrom  by 
the  torrent  from  the  Kamah  pass.    Thence  it  moves  quietly  past 
BwadowlMidL  temcrly  set  apart  as  holy  ground,  watering  on  iu 
way  an  the  Preson  vilugea.  Bdow  the  last  of  them,  with  an  abrupt 
bend,  it  hurries  into  the  unexplonrd  and  rorkbound  Tsaru  country, 
where  it  absorbs  on  the  right  hand  the  Kti  and  the  Ashlom  awl 
«B  the  left  the  Wai  rivers,  finally  losing  iiM^lf  in  the  Kunar,  close 
to  ChiK,ir-Serai.    Concerning  the  Alingar  or  Kao,  which  carries 
the  drain.ige  of  wc«.fern  KahriMan  into  the  K.ihul  at  l„i(fhman. 
there  are  no  tru'.twc'rihy  detaih.     It  i-.  fornvd  (r  )rn  tin-  waters  of 
all  the  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Ramral  Kafirs,  and  by  that  &niaU 
bcanch  o(  the  Katira  known  aa  the  Kalam  tribe. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude,  but  in  the  mnmer-time  it  is 
'  '  "  alt  elevations.  In  the  higher  valleys  the  winter  is  rigorous. 
uimtte  Snow  falls  heavily  everywhere  over  4000  ft.  above  the 
sca-les-el.  During  the  winter  of  1800-1891  at  Kamdcsh 
(elevation  6100  ft.)  the  thermometer  never  fell  below  17*  F.  In 
many  of  the  valleys  the  afisencc  of  wind  is  remarkable.  Conse- 
quently a  great  deal  of  roll  ciin  be  borne  without  discomfort.  The 
Kunar  valley,  which  is  wtt  and  windy  in  winter,  but  where  snow, 
if  it  fall*,  melts  quickly,  gives  a  much  greater  sens.nion  of  cold  than 
the  *tiU  Kafiristan  valleys  of  ranch  hiwcr  actual  trmprraturc.  A 
deftdewry  «t  rain  Mccaritatcs  the  cnployiiieiit  of  •  aomcwhat 
datmte  systen  of  irrigation,  whidi  in  its  ttira  is  depcndcBt  tipon 
the  snowfall. 

The  present  inhabitants  arc  probably  mainly  descended  from 
thsbiolten  tribes  of  eastern  Afghanistan,  who,  refusing  to  accept 
Islam  (in  the  loth  century),  were  driven  away  by  the 
fervid  swordsmea  of  Mahomet.  Descending  upon 
iteCMbkMnbiuats  of  the  tiMUw  ifcpa  and  perilotia  vaUcys 
of  modern  Ksfitisttn,  thennelves,  most  likely,  refugees  of  an 
c.irl'rr  (Jate,  they  subjuRatcrl  and  cr.';!.Tvcd  them  and  partially 
ar!,£ii:,imatcd  wilh  them.  These  ancient  jicoplcs  seem  to  be 
represtntci  l)y  the  Pre.Min  trilie,  by  the  slaves  and  by  fragments 
of  lost  peoples,  now  known  .is  the  Jazhis  and  the  Aroms.  The 
old  division  of  the  tribes  into  the  .Siah-Posh,  or  the  black*iobed 
JUbu,  and  the  Saled-Poah,  ox  the  white-cefaed,  m*  ndthec 


scientific  nor  convenient,  for  while  the  Siah-Posh  have  much  in 
common  in  drcs^  langu-iKc,  customs  and  appearance,  the  Safcd- 
Posh  divisions  were  not  more  dissimilar  from  the  Siah-I'osh 
than  they  were  from  one  another.  Perhaps  the  bcal  di\ision 
at  present  ponible  Is  into  (i)  Siaii-Poah,  (a)  W«igulis,  and 
Cj)  FRMBgii]&  or  ^^nm  folk. 

The  black-robod  Kafirs  con'-i^t  of  one  very  large,  widely  spre.id 
tribe,  the  K.itirs,  and  four  much  smaller  communitie«,  the  Karo, 
the  Madug.ili>,  t!:e  Kashtan  or  Kashtoz,  and  the 
Courdesh.  Numerically,  it  is  probable  that  the  Katirs  J******* 
are  more  imtmrunt  tlim  all  the  Rmaining  tribes  put 
together.  They  inhabit  several  valte>-s,  each  community  being 
independent  of  the  other":,  birt  all  acknowledging  the  same  origin 
and  a  general  relatinn  '  ip.  The  Katirs  f.tll  readily  into  the  following 
grouns:  (,3)  Tho  e  nf  the  rt.i-hpal  vallc>',  .ilso  called  Kamos  and 
Lutdchchis,  who  ck-i  upy  rli  vi  n  vdlages  l>ctween  Badawan  and 
Sunra,  the  fmrder  han-.V  t  of  the  .M.idiig.iT roiintr)-,  namely,  Ptsigrom, 
Pshui  or  INhovk.ir.  Ap^ai,  Shirlj;al,  Bra:.;.iin.it..r(l,utd!_-h),  Bajindra, 
Badamuk,  Oulagal,  Clubu,  Baprck  and  Purstam;  (i)  the  Kti  or 
Katwir  Kafirs,  who  live  ia  two  Mttlentent*  in  the  Kti  valley :  (<-)  t  he 
Kiuara  people,  who  have  four  villages  in  the  valle>-  of  the  same 
name;  (a)  tnc  Ramgalis,  or  Cabjriks,  who  arc  the  most  numerous^ 
and  possess  the  wrstrm  part  on  the  Afthan  Ijordcr.  Oif  the 
remaining  triUs  of  the  Siah  Poib,  the  chief  is  the  Kam  or  Kamtoz, 
who  inliafiit  the  ria^h.;.il  valley,  from  the  Madugal  boimflr.ry  to  the 
Kunar  v.illi-y,  and  its  lateral  hram  brs  in  r<'M  n  chi<(  fu  ttlemrnts, 
namely,  I'r-  iir,  K.unbroni  or  K.ireil''  h,  Mcr^;!om,  K.imu,  S>arat, 
Pittigal  and  Bazgal.  The  next  biah  Potb  tribe  in  importance  is  the 
Muman  or  MmmvI  Kafin.  who  Inv*  three  villages  in  the  short 
tract  twtween  the  Katirs  and  the  Kam  In  the  Bashgal  \'alley.  Tlfe 
last  Siah-Poeh  tribe  is  the  Ka^htan  or  Kashtoz.  *-ho  in  1891  were 
all  located  in  one  greatly  overcrowded  village,  their  outl}"ing  settle* 
ment  having  been  plundered  bv  the  .Afphan  tribes  of  the  Kun  ir 
valley.  One  cofmy  of  Siah-Posh  Kahrs  lives  in  the  (iourdi -h 
valley;  but  they  diticr  Irom.ill  the  other  tribes,  and  are  f«  lii  ved  ledic 
descended,  in  great  part,  firm  the  ancient  p<op!e  callci!  the  Amni- . 

Our  evict  knowledge  of  the  Waigulis  is  scanty.  They  seem  to  be 
related  in  language  and  origin  with  a  people  fmoh  itscaad  isolated, 
t  , I  lied  the  Ashkun,  .who  are  quite  unkaown.  The  wal 
srx^ak  a  tongue  altogether  diffcicnt  from  that  spoken  by 
the  Siah-Posh  and  oy  the  Presungalis.    The  names  of 


srx^ak  a  tongue  altogether  diffcicnt  from  that  spoken  by    „,  ,  1. 
the  Siah-Posh  and  oy  the  Presungalis.    The  names  of  ""*"'*• 
their  ten  chief  villages  ate  Runchi.  Nishl,  Jaiitma,  Amshi,  Cldmlon, 


lion,    simple,  ttmui.  stoiia-lcatun  1 
f,  they  are  remarkabk:  for  their  in  n_,.„„„,,, 
of  endurance.   They  probably  rciw-^'""'*"*- 
■arlicst  immigrants.    Six  Lirge  well-built  villages 


Kejili,  Akun  or  Akum,  MUdeth.  BaitaTaad  Fkaiata.  Of  thc„ 

Anuhi  and  Nishi  arc  the  best  known. 

The  Presungalis,  also  called  Viron,  live  in  a  high  valley.  In  all 
respects  they  differ  from  other  Kafirs,  in  none  more  than  in  tlietr 
unwarlike  dii^position.  Simple,  timid,  stolid-fcatun 
and  rather  clumsy, 
dustrj*  and  powers  0 

tent  some  of  the  earliest  _    _ 

arc  occiipiefl  by  them — Shtevgrom,  Pont/jrom,  Diogrom,  kstl°,i- 
grom,  SaisumKrom  and  Paskigrom. 

The  ^laves  are  fairly  numerous.  Their  origin  is  pmbably  partly 
from  the  very  ancient  inhabitants  and  partly  from  war  prisoncrt. 
Coarse  in  fc^tturc  and  dark  in  tint,  ilicy  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  lowest  class  of  freemen,  ^^ha^ 
their  drc'^s  it  indistinctive.  They  arc  of  two  dasacs— houidioM 
!  i\  r  who  are  treated  not  iinlundly:  and  artisan  slave*,  who  are 
the  4  ,:icd  handicraftsmen — carvers,  blacksmiths,  bootmakers  aad 
so  fcmli;  many  of  the  musicians  arc  also  sLives.  Tt.i  y  live  in  a 
partii  id.ir  iKirtion  of  .i  village,  and  were  considered  to  a  certain 
extent  unclean,  and  might  not  approach  cloiwrly  lu  certain  sacred 
spot:>.  All  slaves  seem  to  wear  the  S Lih- Posh  ditm^  even  when  they 
own  as  masters  the  feeble  Prcsungal  folic 

Little  respect  is  shown  to  women,  except  in  liaitieidar  CMCa  tO  • 
few  of  advanced  years.   Usually  tJiey  are  aimrniH  and  sbvci, 

saleable  chattels  and  field-worfcen.    Degraded,  iawuin^  ...  

overworkrtl  an»l  tarelessly  fed,  they  are  alio,  as  a  rule, 
ur.]ileas.int  to  the  slijht.  Little  girls  are  sometimes  finite  beautiful, 
but  leiiigh  us.ige  and  exjiOMirc  to  all  weathers  Roon  make  tlieir 
complc^ons  coarse  and  ilirk.  'Ihi  y  are  invariably  dirty  and 
unromlied.  In  conip.iri- m  v.ilh  the  nun  tlu  y  are  .Miiiiewli.it  short, 
rhysically  they  arc  capable  of  enormous  labour,  and  arc  very 
cmfuring.  All  the  field-work  falls  to  ihcm,  as  well  as  all  kinds  M 
inferior  occupations,  sucb  as  load<arrying.  They  have  ni)  rights  as 
against  their  husbands  or,  faiUaf  them,  tncir  male  relations.  They 
cannot  inherit  or  possess  property. 

There  arc  certainly  thit>c  tongues  spoken,  besides  many  dialects, 
that  iisal  bv  the  Siah-Posh  Inir.g  of  course  the  ino^t  comin(m;ailll 
although  it  has  many  dialects,  the  employers  of  one  si  em  f  ttyrwr. 
to  understand  all  the  others.  It  is  a  I'raU.'ltir:  l.ini,i)  ijc. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  the  Wai  and  the  Prcsun  h.i\e  no  similarity: 
they  are  also  unlike  the  Siah-Posh.  Kafirs  themselves  maintain 
that  very  young  children  from  any  valley  ran  acquire  the  Wai 
speech,  but  that  only  those  born  in  the  Presungal  can  ever « 
in  that  language,  even  roughly.  To  European  cars  it  T  " 
iag)|y  djffieah*  aad  it  isfMfnapa  Imposaible  to  r 
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Before  ihtSr  eanqnnt  by  Abdar  RilmHa  ■!!  tlw  K»Sn  were 

IdoUlcra  of  a  rather  low  type.  There  were  lingering  traces  of 
KtOtloa.  anccstor-worthip,  and  perlmps  <A  fire-worship  also.  The 
ir^nia.  pr,j5  ■Kf:Tt:  numerous;  IriKil,  family,  household  dcitirs 
had  to  be  [niipiti  itiil,  and  miwrhicvous  spirits  and  fatrirs  h.uiiUtd 
(orc&ts,  rivers,  vales  and  great  stont*.  Imra  was  the  Creator,  and 
all  the  other  xupematutal  powers  were  sulx)rtUr..itL-  to  hitu.  Of  the 
interior  gods,  Moni  secnicd  to  be  the  most  ancient;  but  GUh,  the 
war-god,  was  by  far  the  mote  popular.  It  «aa  hia  worship,  doubt- 
lcs&,  which  kept  the  Kafirs  ao  lona  iwlepcodcnt.   In  life  aa  a  hero. 


and  after  death  as  a  aod,  he  tyinbolized  hatred  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  Ex-eiy  village  revered  hia  thriae;  some  pmsesscd  two. 
Imra,  Gish  .md  Moni  were  honoufcd  with  separate  littlo  tr  mpk^, 
as  was  usu.iUy  Di/ani  Btxidcsa:  but  three  or  four  ot  iIk-  otl  ri^  would 
tturc  om  l»  u-n  them,  c;ich  looking  out  ol  a  small  w  |i.ir.iit'  ..<juare 
window.  The  worshipped  object  was  either  a  Lar^c  fr.i,^incnt  of 
atone  or  an  image  of  wood  conventionally  carved,  with  round  wliite 
•tones  for  e)'ci.  Dtfcnut  •aimala  wcic  ■aaifkcd  at  different 
•hrincs:  cows  to  lau*,  sale  goats  oad  bidla  to  Gfah,  aheep  to  the 
god  of  wealth;  but  goats  were  gencnDjr  acceptable,  and  were  alK> 
•lain  ceremonially  to  discover  a  caaiplalaat|tod,  to  colemnizc  a  vow, 
to  end  a  quarrel,  to  ratify  (imthrrhood.  The  ministers  of  nliv;ion 
♦crc  .1  iK  udiljry  priest,  a  well  l-orn  rhantcrof  praise,  and  a  bulToon 
of  low  station,  who  wassupiKi^d  li>  Ix-come  inspired  at  each  sacrifice, 
•od  to  have  the  power  of  seeing  fairic»  and  other  cpirita  whenever 
tbey  were  near,  also  of  understanding  their  wishes.  The  blood  of 
the  offering,  together  with  flour,  wine  .ind  butter,  was  cast  on  the 
titrine  after  the  animal  and  the  other  gifts  had  been  sanctified  with 
water  sprinkk-d  by  the  ofTKiatinK  priests,  while  he  cried  "  Such, 
■debt"  ("  Dc  pure!").  Dense  elouds  of  .•.iiiukc  from  burning 
junipcr-ccdar,  which  crac!il<~d  ^ind  j;  im  furtfi  piin;;ent  incense,  added 
to  the  s(>prtaclc,  »hi(  li  w.i>  iti^iii'i^-l  \>y  thr  U  aring  of  the  ollieials 
and  solemnized  by  the  devout  rcsjionscs  of  tlic  congregation.  There 
ma  no  human  sacrifice  except  when  •  primxr  of  war,  after  a 
■olcmn  service  at  a  ahrine,  was  taken  away  and  stabbed  before  the 
wooden  tomb  of  SO  me  unavcnKcd  headman.  Ibfra  believed  in  a 
kind  of  Hell  where  wicked  people  burned;  but  the  Hereafter  was  an 
underRround  ri-Kion  entered  by  a  guarded  apcrlure,  and  inhabitec) 
by  the  shajx^  wliich  men  see  in  dreams.  Suicide-  was  as  unknow  n 
as  ftar  of  ds  inj;.  Mrlanrhoty  aft!i<  tfl  only  the  sii  k  and  the  \x- 
rea\ cxI.  Relj^i^ius  tr.i<lilic'r'.5.  luir.itl',^  .ir.d  .met- ^lotes  were  puerile, 
an<i  (lointed  no  social  lesson  or  anv  rcligiuus  1  iw.  Music,  dancing 
and  sonoa  of  praise  woe  acceptable  to  the  ;  >  • .  .md  every  village 
Ocrom)  had  its  dancing  platform  and  daiiemg  house  Urom  ma), 
lurnisncd  with  a  Mmple  alur.  No  inaycn  were  oBered,  only 
invocations,  cxhortati\'c  or  remonstrant 

The  great  majority  of  the  tribes  were  made  up  of  clans.  A 
pcnmi's  imr>i>rtinir  \e.n  I'.i  iived  chiefly  from  the  wealth  of  his 
—  ^  -  lamlly  and  the  rurr.lKT  o[  male  a<Iull5  which  it  contained. 

The  (»»vi  r  III  a  f.ir.'.il)  ,  .'1.  sliii'..  n  t>y  tlie-  nuniUr  ar.fl 
quality  of  its  fighting  men  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of 
lia  loUowcn,  was  the  index  «f  that  tiaSt/M  iainence. 
Weak  chaa  and  detached  laaiiliefl,  or  poor  bat  fna  booKliolda, 
carried  their  indeticndcnce  modestly.  Tka  hwest  claa  above  the 
^ves  aought  service  with  their  weaKhicr  tribeatnea  at  henchmen 
and  armed  shepherds.  I!y  intricate  ceremonial,  associated  with 
c.  r:ij>liLarc.J  duiies.  v-  'wX  .uvl  leligious,  which  cxtcnde-d  over  two 
y«'  ira,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  prodigious  compulsory-  Kin^iicts, 
rich  men  could  Ixeome  ciders  or  jail.  Still  further  outlay  and 
ostentation  enabled  the  few  who  could  sustain  the  cost  to  rank  still 
hMhcraadiief  or  i/fr.  Theoretically,  all  the  impoitantaad  outside 
aliairi  of  the  tribe  were  managed  by  the  jast  in  council:  actually 
they  were  controlled  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  renoected  of  that 
class.  Ver>'  serious <jucftions  which  inflamed  the  mincfsof  the  people 
would  be  debated  in  ir.fnrmal  parliaments  of  the  whole  tribe.  Kahrs 
have  a  renurkabli'  l 'inliu for  divussine  in  cuDcbve.  Orators, 
consequently,  are  iaiiucntial.  The  intcm-il  luisinoiis  of  a  tribe  was 
manaRed  by  an  elected  maKistratc  with  twelve  assistants.  It  was 
their  duty  to  sec  that  the  customs  of  the  people  were  respected; 
that  the  proper  seasons  for  gathering  fruit  were  ii{|(lly  observc<l. 
They  regulated  the  irrigation  of  the  nclds,  moderatii^  tne  incessant 
quarrels  which  oriKin.ited  in  the  competition  for  the  water;  and  they 
kept  the  channels  in  good  repair.  Their  chief,  helped  by  eontnbu- 
tion*  in  kind  from  all  housrhn1<lrrs,  entertained  tritwl  pur^l';.  lie- 
also  saw  that  the  WL-ekly  Kifir  Sibbath,  from  the  Huviti:;  to  the 
carr>'iiig  o(  the-  crop-,  ,  1  .iri  ii.lly  ob  ervetl,  the  fires  kept  liiirning, 
am!  llie  d  uieers  enlhi  ii  d  and  encour.iv'cd.  Clp[»jsilion  to  these 
annual  niftgiitratcs or  infraction  of  tnljal  l.iws  was  punished  by  fines, 
whidi  were  the  pcrquiaitca  and  the  r>.-iym<  nt  of  those  oflkiala. 
Seiioni  offences  against  the  whole  people  were  judged  by  the  com- 
munity itself;  the  sentences  rangcci  as  high  as  cxpul-;  >ti  f'-nn  '.h" 
•ettlcmcnt,  accompanied  with  tne  burning  of  the  culj  tit'^  I  i  > 
ami  the  spoliation  of  hi*  goods.  In  such  caacs.  the  family  and  the 
cfain  refusing  to  intervene^  throffcnder  at  once  becanw  eowad  lato 

■ubmiscion. 

Habitaiions  are  fencr.xUy  ^truTiv;,  and  built  Iu,;ely  'f  wr>o<l. 
They  are  frequently  two  or  more  storeys  hmh.  oUen  with  an  open 
gallery  at  the  top.   Wealthy  owners  were  fomi  of  elnbmala carving 
in  Mmple  designs  and  de\'ioe9.    A  room  is  squfeiv,  wMl  a  swotl 
bole  when  posmMc;  amall  windows,  with  thuttcn  aad  boks,  aad 


heavy  doors  fastened  by  a  sliding  wooden  pin,  arc  common. 

The  nature  of  the  ground,  its  defensible  character,  the  ntec.-c":i7 
of  not  encroaching  upon  the  jranty  arable  land,  and  such  ffaa%na»4 
considerations,  determine  the  drsi.;n  of  the  %ill.ii;es.  SjKs  ;-  \nLarr%. 
metis  i  f  m.iny  v.uielii  s  mav  lie  di^'overid.  There  is  tbc 
shr>rkin,;1y  oven  rowdi'xl  oblon;;  kind,  fort  >har<ed,  thro-  »ti'je>'« 
hi(;h.  and  on  a  river's  bank,  whkh  is  picrce-d  bv  an  underground 
u.iv  hading  to  the  water.  Here  all  rooms  kiok  on  to  the  targe 
central  cOHCtMOl:  oacwards  are  few  or  no  wiadowi.  TkafW  IS  aus 
tlie  liny  hanktaia  few  piM  up  hovels  perched  00  d»  ffattUh  toe 
of  !K>me  huge  rack.  Inaccessible  when  the  ladder  connecting  it  with 
the  nei^hlrouriiig  hBMde  or  leading  to  the  ground  is  withdrawn 
Sime  viIl.iKcs  on  mounds  are  defendifl  at  the  liav?  by  a  rin  ul  ir  » id 
Btrem;thcned  with  an  tntanjjlemoiit  of  brjinfus.  ();hi  r-  e!;nj;  t  j 
the  kiulr  <  i!^f  d  b.ii  k  of  srtme  dllficiilt  spur.  Many  nrr  hidden  jwav 
up  side  r.i\  mts.  A  few  boldly  rely  upon  the  nuniN  r»  ol  thr-r 
fighting  men,  and  are  unprotected  save  by  watch-towers. 
freoncntly  vciy  picturesque  at  a  distance,  alt  are  dirty  aad  giianei 
witn  smoke;  nones  and  horns  of  slaugfaiercd  animals  litter  tbe 
ground.  The  ground  floor  of  a  house  is  usually  a  winter  stable  f<x 
row^  and  the  latrine,  a*  well  as  the  manure  store  for  the  kouarhol^f : 
the  middle  part  contains  the  family  treasures;  on  the  top  is  the 
living-pl-ui-.  In  cold  valleys,  buch  as  the  Pre9un|;.d,  the  h  .u^-s  ai« 
often  clustered  u|x>n  a  tiiliuck,  and  penetrate  into  tiic  toil  to  the 
depi  h  of  t  w  u  or  more  apaitaMBta,  Notched  polia  am  tha  uottiaiail 
ladders  and  stairways. 

In  hsigbt  ICafira  avenge  about  s  ft.  6  ta.  TheyaRleaai  ahny* 
in  hard  coaditkm;  active  jumpen.  untiring  walfceri,  expert 
taioaaas;  aaccptionally  they  are  tall  and  heavy.  With 
cheats  fsllfy  occp,  and  muscular,  sprin|;y  legs,  there  is 
some  lightness  and  want  of  power  about  the  shoulder 
muscles,  the  arms  and  the  hand-grasp.  In  cf)nipie\)i>n  tbey  ar- 
purely  Eastern.  Some  tribes,  notably  the  Wai,  are  (ain-r  thu-. 
othcrs,  but  the  averaee  colour  is  that  of  the  natives  of  the  funja! 
Albinos,  or  red-luircd  people,  numl)cr  less  than  \  ",0  of  the  popaU- 
t  ion.  As  a  rule,  the  IcatMWB  aig  welWshapert.  esiicfialiy  the  noar- 
The  cl-^nce  is  wild  ml  ImM,  irfth  the  wide  lidded,  restless  gaae  rif 
the  hawk;  or  the  exact  CBasariM — a  idiilty,  (iirlive  fxt-r  uod.- 
loweri^l  brow*.  This  looltlaflather  common  amonRst  the  wcilthnr 
l.imllies  .mil  the  mo'  t  famous  trilie-'sni'.n.  Tlie  di  i[x-  ex'  a  mar-'t 
he-ad  not  uni  otni-.ionlv  iixlu.itos  liis  mki.iI  r.ink.  Si  •.  1  t.il  liasT  if..; 
brows  of  thinkers  and  men  of  alTairv  T  he  degraded  form«  are  tic 
bird^*|M<ey  type— low,  hairy  foreheads,  hooked  noses  with  rccnfia^ 
chin,  or  tlie  thickened,  eoarsc  features  of  the  darker  slaw  das- 
Intellectually  lli-  y  are  of  gofxl  average  power.  Their  moral  charac- 
teristics aiv  |i-is  I'.ii  lie  co\ A  tou-snens,  ,ind  jealoiisy  so  intense  thit 
it  smothers  nrudi m  r.  Before  fin.illy  destroying,  it  corxstantlv 
endangered  tneir  wil  i:  .-  i  herlshed  independence.  Revenge,  cspt- 
cuiUv  on  neiijhbourinij  Kafirs,  is  obtaincti  at  any  priitr.  K-afirs  ar* 
suLilo,  crafty,  tiuirk  in  danger  and  n  v.lu'.e.  as  niii;ht  be  expected 
of  people  who  nave  been  plunderers  and  ai-^siius  for  ccnlunrs, 
whose  Ihma  ware  the  forfeit  of  a  fault  in  unflinchinKness  or  of  a 
nuxnent's  vacillation.  Stealthy  daring,  bora  of  wary  and  hcakfay 
nerves  and  the  training  of  generations  almost  traniJurmed  iatoaa 
instinct,  is  the  natioital  characteristic.  Ghastly  shadows,  they 
flitted  in  the  iirexincts  of  hostile  vilLiges  far  distant  fiom  their  c^ra 
\al!eys,  living;  ii|>on  the  (xiorest  furxl  cirrLd  in  a  fetid  Kiv4",'.i  r. 
Iuk;  ever  nu.ly  to  sl.ib  in  the  darkness  or  to  »ii|{(;le  thronKh  a;*-- 
tures,  to  slay  as  tliev  ^lept  men,  women  an<l  Kiliiii.  If.eii,  »,  h 
clothing  for  prize,  and  human  ears  as  a  trophy,  tlicy  sf^d,  watchlu! 
as  hares,  for  tbcir  far-away  hiUs,  avenger  Pathaos  racing  fosianriy 
in  their  track.  Kafirs,  most  faithful  to  one  another,  never  aban- 
doned a  comrade.  If  he  were  kilkil,  they  sought  to  carry  away  Vm 
head  for  funeral  observances.  As  traders,  though  cunning  CIMK^^, 
they  arc  no  m.iti  li  lor  the  Af^;h.in.  Tin  y  were  more  succcvJtrl  .s . 
brii:,ind'  .111. 1  bl.n  kiu.ul  1  ^  1  h.;ii  .i-.  -  (.iK. .)  i luei. •  .  1 11  night  toH>k*r, 
and  in  pilfering  they  showed  liule  in^;enuily.  Truth  wa*  CDnsidin  i 
innately  dangerous;  but  a  Kafir  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  K. 
Mahommedan  neighbours.  Although  hospiulity  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  hopeful  invcstmcnl.  it  can  be  calcuUtcd  on,  and  » 
unstinted.  Kafirs  are  capable  of  strong  friendship.  Thry  are  aot 
cruel,  being  kind  to  children  and  to  aanaskk  and  protective  to  the 

weak  and  the  old.   Family  tiesandthedaimof  Uoodcvcaf^*  

over  jealousy  and  rovi-toiisries-!. 

1  lie  nation.il  attire  of  the  1  .■  n  i^  .1  b.Tdly  riiri  )  (;  .,itskin,( 
at  the  waist  by  a  leather  l>clt  studdcrd  with  natlj.  ^npportilllg  Iht 
I-hilted  dagger,  strong  but  clumsy, of  slave  manufacture, 
thcathcd  in  wood  covered  with  iron  or  brass,  and  often 
prettily  ornamented.  Women  arc  dressed  in  a  long, 
very  dark  tunic  of  wool,  ample  below  the  shoulders,  and 
eil-rd  wiMi  r.  tl  This  is  fastened  at  the  bosom  by  an  iron  eia.  a 
ih  .r:i.  ir  ,.  1.1  '  . ;  it  is  gathered  round  the  body  by  a  woven  mmI. 
an  ir. '1  u;  k  .  I  vjltefl  in  front  to  dan^;le  down  in  taf--e-!s-  On  t' j 
l-inll.  i  -  c  irr.til  a  f.-.iila'tl.  .I'.lv  li.indled  knife  in  a  K  .ither  coven  -. 
T  he  \%om,in'»  tunic  is  vmetiines  worn  by  men.  A*  wiirn  by  won*': 
iis  shape  is  vMnrthing  lictween  .1  long  frock-coat  and  an  Invcracs 
cape.  Its  hue  and  the  blackness  uf  the  luiry  goatskin  give  ttx 
name  of  Siah-i'ledi,  "  Uackrrobed,"  to  the  majority  o(  the  daas 
The  other  tribes  wttf  sack  aiticles  of  cotton  attlne  aa  they  cw 
Iqr  baiter,  by  theft,  or  by  killing  beyond  ike  batdcr.  fcr 
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only  woilltr.  doth  li  made  In  th*  countn*.  Of  vcars  long  robes 
from  CIiiujI  and  Badak*han  luvc  Ix-vri  impurtixl  [>y  iho  wcatihy, 
as  well  m»  ttm  mamial  far  kme  cotton  trouirrs  and  wide  riiirts. 
Cloriuof.  alwaya  hard  to  obuin,  is  prcciou»  property.  Formerly 
Kulc  pirls.  the  children  of  .Oaves,  nr  rise  ]XM>r  rt-Uiions,  used  to  bie 
told  in  exchanec  for  clolhrs  and  ammunition.  Mahomni«dan* 
fjjcrlv  h«iug(il  the  t  hitfJrt  ii,  wtiii  h  cnaliKil  thi-m  in  <irL-  trairjction 
t  )  atijuirc  a  l\ni.ilc  ?lavc  .mil  t  i  ronvrrt  an  inlnii  1.  y;ti  li.irc- 

hejiic»l.  wIulIi  wrir.klts  th.  m  priin.itiiri ly,  <>r  li>  y  ur,ir  Chitral 
f.i;^-..    Ciri.iiii  I  rii-.l-;,  .unl  ■it^it;,  i.l  Iikr  ilc-^rto.  wind  a  strip  of 
cotton  doth  round  their  brow*.    Siah-Fo«h  women  wear  curiou» 
homed  capa  or  ■  mmJI  aqtiare  whil*  haad-dicaa  upon  iafonnal 
oceaiioaa.  Femalea  of  other  tribet  Mod  their  beads  whh  tilth*  na 
ornamented  with  shells  and  other  Rnrry.    Eacelletit  tnow  ^tera 
are  made  of  goat's  hair  for  both  m;.xi.'<,  am]  of  woollen  material  for 
women.    Boof:,  ftroncty  sewn,  <  (  tudt  red  katltcr  cannot  be  used 
in  the  «.rnjw  ■  [  wl.  n  it  15  »ct.  l".'  au--  they  arc  iriipcrfectly  tanncil 
Kor  the  cerem'>nul  iLiii<<»  all  m.iiaiiT  cf  pay<i)loiire«l  artli  je-i  of 
atlire,  made  of  chcip  silk,  cutton  v<l\rt.  .in<l  -lum  r loth-of-nold. 
arc  difpLayed,  aitd  false  jewxlr^'  and  Lawdry  ornaments;  but  they 
■re  not  nuaubcttircd  in  the  country,  but  brought  from  Ptshawar 
by  pedlar*.   Woollen  Uankets  and  goat's4iair  mats  cover  the  bed- 
sCeada— four-legK"!  woorlcn  frames  laced  acro^  with  string  or 
hmtber  thoan.    Low  square  ttooU,  18  in.  broad,  made  upon  the 
itime  principle  as  the  beiUlead?,  are  peculiar  to  the  K.ifirs  and  their 
h  ill-bieol  n-  i^jhlxiiirs  0/  the  lK>tili  r.    Iron  tri[KH!  i.-l  :  -inguUrly 
Orcck  in  design,  arc  fashioned  in  Waigul.    A  warrior  s  weajwns  arc 
a  matchlock  (rarely  a  tlintlock).  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spi-ar  and  the 
dag^r  which  he  never  puts  aside  d.iy  or  night.   The  axes,  often 
earned,  are  light  and  weak^  and  chiefly  indicata  raak.   Clubs,  care- 
fully ornamented  by  carving,  are  of  little  uw  in  a  quarrel:  their 
ptirposc  it  th.1t  of  a  walking-stick.    As  they  arc  somewhat  \oi\g, 
these  w.illting-ctubs  have  been  often  supposed  to  be  leaping-poles. 
Swords  arc  rarely  seen,  and  shields,  earned  purely  for  ostentation, 
•cldoas.    Soft  stone  is  quarried  to  m.ike  l.trsc  uteiiails,  and  Kreat 
grim  chests  of  wood  borumc  grain  boxes  or  colhns  indilfereotty. 
Pnrttilv  carved  bowls  with  handles,  or  with  dummy  sgouts,  hold 
milk,  butter,  water  or  snuU  quantities  of  flotir.   \Vine,  grain, 
everything  else,  is  stored  or  cairiad  ill  gwnkift  ban.  Muaical 
instruments  arc  retiresentcd  by  iced  Mttofctl,  iOiafl  dnion.  primi- 
tive fiJdlcs,  and  a  kind  of  !i  irp. 

i  ul.ited  and  at  the  outskirts  of  c\-cry  village  la  a  houac  used  by 
women  when  rocnatruatiti;;  ai.d  for  lyin^-in.    Children  arc  named 

—     —          as  soon  as  burn.    The  infant  is  ;jiven  to  the  mother  to 

suckle,  while  a  wise  woman  rapiilly  recites  the  family 


^^^^^^  anoaatnd  aaMMt  Muna  SMMMnnsad  at  tha  iaatant 
the  baby  begiat  to  feed  ia  tSt  bywMch  it  ia  thereafter  known. 

Everybody  has  a  double  name,  the  father's  being  prefixed  to  that 
riven  at  birth.    Very  often  the  two  arc  the  same.   There  is  a  special 
day  for  the  first  hc.id-sh.iving.    No  hair  is  allowed  on  a  male's 
M:alp,  cxi.ept  fiunt  .1  4  in.  circle  at  the  back  of  the  head,  wheiKc  long 
liK".k»  hang  down  sir.ii^ht.    Pulx-rty  is  attained  ceremoniously  by 
b'jys.     GirU  simply  change  a  hllet  for  a  cotton  cap  when  tiature 
priiclaims  womaiiho<xl.    Marriage  is  merely  the  purchase  of  a  wife 
through  intermediaries,  accompanied  by  feasting.    Divorce  is  often 
merely  a  sale  or  the  scttding  away  of  a  wife  to  suve  for  her  parents 
III  shame.    Sexual  morality  is  low.    Public  opinion  applauds  gal- 
!  ii.try-,  an'l  looks  upon  adultery  as  hospitality,  provided  it  is  nut 
•  li  <-<jvercil  by  thr  husb-ind.    1(  found  out.  in  fiafrar.tt  df'.utn,  thrrr  i'  a 
fi-w.ll  fine  in  cow?.    There  is  mu'  h  1  lI  u.ion  to  get  this  penalt>  paid 
i  0  rxjor  hou«eholds.   Funcr.il  rite»  are  nio»t  clabo^te,  according  to  the 
rank  and  warrior  fame  of  the  deceased,  if  a  male,  and  to  the  wealth 
an<i  standing  of  the  family,  if  a  woiTun.   Children  arc  simply  carried 
to  the  rcmotery  in  a  blanket,  followed  bya  string  of  women  lamenting. 
A  really  great  man  is  mourned  over  for  days  with  orations,  dancing, 
wine-drinking  and  food  di»iritiution.    Cun-firing  gives  notice  of 
thi-  procession.    After  two  or  three  days  the  corpse  is  placed  in  the 
coffin  ;it  ,T  Ml  liidi'd  >.pot,  .md  the  o!im  r\ .inres  are  continued  with  a 
sti.i'v*'  fiKure  laahcd  ujxin  a  l>cd,  to       !  11     1  ;il'oul.  l.u-if  ntcd  '>\tr. 
and  harangtted  as  before.    During  reKulaniitervaU  lor  bu-anc-Nfi  ,ind 
ffg/raahmaat  aid  woam  a«ail  feaaalogir  i.   A  year  later,  with  some- 
what atmilar  ritual,  a  %raoden  statue  is  inaugurated  preliminary  to 
•rcction  on  the  rokidsidc  or  in  the  village  Valhalla.    The  de.ul  are 
^<tt  buried,  but  dei/osited  in  great  boxes  collected  in  an  awj^ned 
>lac&     Finery  is  nlaocd  with  the  body,  as  well  as  vcs.scl»  hol-lini; 
w^ter  and  food.    So'cral  corpses  nvay  be  heaped  in  one  rrceptacle, 
b  Uich  Is,  rarely,  ctiuinente^l  v.ilh  llags;  its  lid  i  '  kept  from  warpiig 
.y    lnj.ivv  .itones.    The  wixxleii  st.Uucs  or  cfJl^jiei  arc  at  times 
jcri/icca  to  when  there  is  sickness,  and  at  one  of  the  nxany  annual 
?tiv»la  food  is  set  liefore  them.  Among  the  Preamwal  tiMiv  are 
on*  of  theae  Imaces.   fUood-feuda  witiua  a  tribe  oo  aoc  exist, 
'he  alayer  of  his  Teliow,  even  by  accident,  has  to  pav  a  heavy 
jinpcnsation  or  cl«e  become  an  outcast.    Several  hamlets  and  at 
■tik*T  one  village  are  peopled  by  families  who  h.id  t*itn  Wcr\  driven 
irti>  from  the  (ommunity.    I'he  stigma  nitachi  >  itself  to  cIiiMren 
.id  tltcir  marriigc  connexions.    Its  outward  symbol  is  an  in.iliihly 
I  /oole  in  the  face  any  of  the  dead  person's  family.    Thin  avoidance 
c«r«monial.    In  private  and  after  dark  all  nuy  be  cood  friends 
Cer   s  decMOua  intervai.  Uta  cofflpeasatlon  ia  addom  paid, 
eltousti  paycat  caivica  witii  it  much  calMnceaMaft  of  faodbr 


dignity.  .Ml  the  bws  to  punish  theft,  assault,  adultery  and  other 
injury  arc  based  on  a  system  of  compensation  whencNcr  p<jviil)lc, 
aad  af  aaiiatlaf  tha  wmh  of  the  community  in  all  acts  of  punish- 
Kafirs  nave  tnie  conceptions  of  justice.  There  is  no  death 


penalty:  a  fightif^  male  is  too  wahiahla  a  amparty  of  the  whole 
tribe  to  be  so  wasted.  War  begins  hoaoanoly  with  proper  notice, 
.IS  a  rule,  but  the  murder  of  an  unsuspecting  traveller  may  be  the 
first  intimation.  Bullets  i>r  .irn.iv  heads  sent  to  a  tribe  or  village 
is  the  cnrrert  annauncement  of  hostilities.  The  slaying  of  a  trif»es- 
luan  ni-id  11  j!  m  .M  i.isesiaubca  war.  Sometimes  it  may  be  avuidcd 
by  the  sinmu^  uibc  (landing  over  a  male  to  be  killed  by  the  injured 
relations.  Ambush,  early  moraiag  atiadia  by  large  numbers,  and 
steahhy  killing  parties  of  two  or  tliree  are  the  favourite  tactics. 
i*eace  is  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  cow*  handed  over  by  the  weaker 
tribe  to  t>e  ofTrnxl  up  to  a  special  grod  of  the  stronger.  When  both 
sides  ha\o  shown  equal  force  and  address,  the  same  number  of 
animal-i  .ire  i  \c  hange^l.  Field-work  falls  eviKi  ively  to  the  women. 
It  IS  poor.  The  ploughs  are  light  and  very  sh  ill  ,x.  A  woman,  who 
only  looks  as  if  she  were  yoked  with  the  ox,  keeps  the  l)east  in  the 
furrows,  while  a  second  holds  the  handle.  All  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  tkxie  orimitivcly.  Grazina  awl  dairy-farming  are 
the  real  trade  of  the  Ivaflrs,  the  surplus  proniea  wing  exchanged  00 
the  fraatiar  or  aeM  Cor  Kabul  rupeee.  Uodefi  watch  their  cliai«a 
fufljr'  i—  • — 


ff  ulory.— Tbe  Uttoiy  of  Kafiristan  hat  alwajrt  been  of  the 

floating  legendary  sort.  At  the  present  day  there  are  men  living 
in  Chitral  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Kafiristan  frontier  who 
are  preji  in  d  to  testify  as  eye  witnesses  to  marvels  ohservcd, 
and  aAr*t  he.ird,  by  them,  not  only  in  the  more  remote  valleys 
but  even  in  the  Afghan  borderland  itself.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  thai  the  earlier  records  are  to  a  great  extent  fairy  tales 
of  a  more  or  less  imaginative  kind  and  chiefly  of  value  to  those 
interested  in  folk^bn.  Sir  Hsan  Yulc^  »  Ktentific  soldier,  a 
profound  feognpte  ud  a  csrefd  student,  as  the  itsutt  of  his 
researches  tboti|^  dut  the  pveient  Xalbbtaa  was  part  of  that 
pagan  country  stretching  between  Kashmir  and  Kabul  which 
medieval  .Xsialirs  referred  to  vaguely  as  Bilaur,  a  name  to  be 
four-.d  in  Marco  I\)lo  as  Bdor.  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
K.ifits  as  a  .separjLtc  pco[jlc  apjicars  in  the  h-ituty  of  Tiriiur 
On  his  march  to  the  itiv.ision  of  India  the  people  at  .^ndarab 
appealed  to  Tiniur  for  help  against  the  Katot  and  the  Siah-Posh 
Kafirs.  He  rc8|X)ndcd  and  entered  the  country  of  those  tribes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  Fanjhir  valley.  It  was  in  deep 
winter  vealher  and  Timur  had  to  be  let  down  the  snows  bjr 
ffusodir  b  n'basket  guided  by  fopei.  A  detadiment  of  to,ooo 
bone  wbkh  he  ^leaks  of  as  bavlilg  been  sent  against  the  Siah- 
Posh  to  his  left,  presumably  therefore  to  the  north,  met  with 
disaster;  but  he  himself  cLiims  to  have  been  \  ii  t..ri(m>.  Never- 
theless he  seems  quickly  to  have  evacuated  the  iinfirai  lirable 
mountain  land,  quilting  th-.  country  at  Khawak.  He  cauie<l  an 
inscription  to  be  carved  in  the  dcfilci  of  Kator  to  commemorate 
his  invasion  and  to  cxpliin  its  route.  Inside  the  Kafir  country 
on  the  Najil  or  Alishang  River  there  is  a  fort  still  called  Ttmur's 
Castle,  and  in  the  Kalam  (ort  there  is  said  to  be  a  stone  engraved 
to  leoofd  that  as  the  huthest  point  of  his  advance^  In  tha 
Itmrirt  of  Babcr  there  n  mention  of  the  Kafirs  raiding 
into  Panjhir  and  of  their  taste  for  drinkinp,  every  man  having  a 
leathern  wine-boltlc  slung  round  his  neck.  The  Ain-i-Akburi 
makes  occ.isional  mention  of  the  KaHr.^,  [irobably  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  famous  Mcnwirs;  it  nl-o  loiitains  a  passage  which 
may  i>o>,vil)ly  have  orif;in:Ued  the  v. idr.>:pread  story  that  the 
Kafirs  were  descendants  of  the  Greeks.  Yule  however  be- 
lieved that  this  passage  did  not  refer  to  the  Kafirs  at  all,  but 
to  the  claims  to  descent  from  Alesaader  of  the  rulers  in  Swat 
before  the  tliM  9l  the  YnsubaL  Many  of  the  ptlncdlnp 
of  the  little  iniida*Ktish  statca  at  the  present  day  piiie  ihem* 
sehres  on  a  rimihr  origin,  maintaining  the  fouodti*  of  their 
race  to  be  .Mcr.it.der,  "  the  two-horned,"  and  a  piinw  gcat 
down  miraiulously  from  hear  en  to  werl  him. 

BcncMict  Goes,  travelling  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul  in 
heard  of  a  place  called  Cnppcrstcm,  where  no  M.ihi'mmt.laii 
mi;,ht  enter  on  pain  of  death.  Hindu  traders  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  country,  but  not  the  temples.  Benedict  Goes  tasted 
the  Kafir  wine,  and  from  all  that  he  heard  suspected 
that  the  Kafirs  might  be  Chtislhins.  Nothing  more  is  hiwrd  of 
the  Kafirs  until  17M,  when  Xcmdl's  Jfewsir     •  Jife>  H 
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Biltlostan  was  published.  Twenty-six  years  later  EIphin<tonc'i 
CiU^ttl  was  published.  During;  the  Rritish  occupation  of 
Kabul  in  i8jq-i'^4o  a  dcpuution  of  Kjtir*  journeyed  tlicrc  to 
invite  a  viiit  to  their  country  from  the  Christian*  whom  ihcy 
assumed  to  be  their  kindred.  But  the  Afghans  gmr  f«rioui|y 
Jcalmu,  Mtd  the  dqiutation  was  sent  coldly  away. 

Alter  Sir  G«oiit  Robensoa's  sojourn  in  ilie  country  and  the 
vWt  of  several  Kafirs  to  India  with  him  in  189J  aa  iofBMiiiig 
Intimacy  continued,  espedaOy  with  the  people  of  the  cmem 
vaOeys,  until  i&qs-  when  by  the  terms  of  an  agteemcat  eBUnd 
into  between  the  government  of  India  aitd  the  ruler  of  Afghani- 
stan the  whole  of  the  Kafir  territory  came  nominally  under  the 
sway  of  Kaluil.  Tlie  amir  Abdur  Rahman  at  cncc  set  about 
enforcing  h\i  .^uih  irity,  and  the  curMin.  pjrliallv  liflcl,  (ell 
asikin  heavily  and  in  darkness.  Noihirig  but  rumours  reached 
the  out^dc  world,  rumours  of  successful  invaMons.  of  the 
trfaoUMle  deportation  of  boys  to  Kabul  for  insirunion  in  the 
IcUgtra  «(  Uam,  of  rebeUiiMis,  of  terrible  rcpressiotts.  Finally 
cvok  nnonr  csaiML  A  poweflul  Asiatic  niicr  lias  the  meaiu 
«f  eontrlng  a  aOmoe  whidi  it  absolute,  tad  BothiBi  Is  ever 
known  from  Kabul  except  what  the  amir  iriahes  to  be  known. 
IVobably  larger  numbers  of  the  growing  boys  and  young  men  of 
Katiriitan  are  fana'icul  Nf.i!iommc(l:in<.,  f.in.iticil  with  ihr  zeal 
of  the  recent  convert,  while  tin  oMir  inoplo  and  the  ni.ijorily 
of  the  population  cherish  their  .inutnt  cusioms  in  secret  nn<! 
their  degraded  religion  in  (car  and  trenibling—waiiing  dumbly 
for  asigD. 

See  Sir  C.  S.  Robertaoo,  MMn  oj  the  Uind»-Kmh  (l4«don. 
i«96).  (GuS.R4 

Ef^"*i  •  tivcf  «I  CMt  cqattntial  Airica,  tlM  nost  remote 
fceaihtwani  et  the  Nile.  The  aeascas  el  its  principal  upper 
branch,  the  Nyavaroogo,  rise  io  the  hiU  country  inuMdiaiely 
cast  of  Lake  Kivu.  After  a  course  of  over  400  m.  the  Kagera 
enters  Victoria  Ny;uu:i  on  its  western  shore  in  0°  5R'  S.  It  is 
navigable  by  stc.imtrs  for  70  m.  from  its  mouth,  being 
obstructed  by  rapids  above  that  point.  The  river  was  first 
heard  of  by  j.  H.  S{:>ekc  in  1858,  and  was  first  seen  (by  white 
■■a)  by  the  same  traveller  (Jan.  16,  i$62)  on  his  jourtu:y  to 
discover  the  Nile  source.  .Speke  was  well  aware  that  the  Kacera 
ens  the  chief  river  emptying  into  the  Victoria  NyaniA  and  fa 
that  leaie  tU  hmditiwem  of  the  Nile.  By  him  the  ttatam  was 
called  "  KltaagftU,"  ktpir*  being  given  as  equivalent  to  "  river." 
The  exploration  of  the  Xifeta  hea  beea  laigftjr  the  woth  af 
German  travellers. 

See  Nile;  also  Spi'ke  ?  DtKmery  of  llif  Sifurcr  of  tkf  S'ilf  (Rdin- 
burgh.  11^63);  K.  Kattdt's  Cs^nl  S'Ui  (ficrlin.  1904) ;  and  map  by 
P.  bprigade  and  M.  Moisrt  la  Cnutrdtutttker  JfWeaialatfei,  Nla.  16 

(Berlin,  1906). 

KAHLUR,  or  Bilaspur,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the 
Punjab.  It  is  one  of  the  hiU  states  that  came  under  British 
protection  alter  the  int  Sikh  war  in  1846.  The  Gurkhas 
had  overrun  the  country  ia  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
aad  eq»ciled  the  nja,  who  wm,  hae>«¥er,  idastated  by  the 
British  In  1815.  The  state  orrwpka  pait  ef  the  basin  of  the 
Sutlej  amid  the  lower  slopes  of  the  HIiBalaya.  Area,  448  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901),  f/5  S;  1;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £10,000;  tribute, 
l$iO.  The  uiit  f,  whoM?  title  is  r.aja,  is  a  Cbandd  Kajput.  The 
to»n  of  Bda^pur  is  situated  on  the  left  beak  «f  tlw  Sulkj, 
1465  ft.  above  jca  level,  pop.  (1901),  319?. 

KAHN,  OUST  AVE  (1859-  ),  French  poet,  was  bora  at 
llets  on  the  sist  of  December  1859.  He  was  educated  ia  Paris 
at  tlw  eeole  daa  Chartea  and  the  fioole  dca  laagnes  erienlales, 
aad  befaa  ta  eoatribvte  to  obscure  Parisiaa  reviews.  Alter 
fear  yean  aiMit  ia  Africa  he  letuncd  to  Paris  in  and 
founded  in  1S86  a  wedtb  Rviev,  Lb  Vttmt  ht  eddch  maf  ei 
his  early  poems  appeared.  In  the  eutuain  of  the  aaaie  year  he 
f>nini!cd,  with  Je.^n  Morf  .isand  P.»ul  Adam,  a  short-lived  periodi- 
cal, l.c  5ymf't>/>!'<-.  in  which  they  preached  the  nebulous  poetic 
doctrine  of  St^phane  Mallarmi;  and  in  iSSS  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  KctM  mil/ prnA.xnU.  He  contributed 
poetry  cn'aciim  to  the  French  and  Belgian  rrvi^*^  f.-nuur- 
able  to  ibc  csticme  symbolists,  and,  with  Catulle  Mendcs, 


he  founded  at  the  O  l.'on,  i!:c  Thcitrc  Antoine  and  the  Thcitre 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  t;iju;',i.i^,  fur  the  production  of  the  play*  of 
the  younpir  poels.  He  claimed  to  lie  the  earliest  wriur  of  the 
tcrs  hbrt,  and  explained  his  methods  and  the  history  of  the  movc> 
mcnt  in  a  preface  to  his  Premiers  pobnrs  ( 1 897).  Later  booksaie 
Le  Lhre  d'imates  (1897);  Les  Fleur$  dt  la  patsim  (1900);  t 
novels;  and  a  valuable  coniribulion  to  the  hiMOqr  «f 
Freach  verae  ia  Symbtliilu  ttjimimk  (ipor). 
'  KMUnii  KABL  PUEUMCH  AWOR  (i8r4-ittS),  Ccnaaa 
Luthcfan  thcolofian,  was  bom  at  Greiz  on  the  irnd  of  December 
1814.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  professor 
ordinarius  at  Leipzig.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  canon  of 
Meissen.  He  retired  in  i$S6,  af.d  died  on  the  lolh  of  June 
iSS3  at  Lcifi.  i„v  K  iliriii  uai  at  lirsi  a  neo-Luiheran,  blessed 
by  E.  VV.  Hcngsienbcrg  and  hut  pictistic  friends.  Ue  then 
attached  himself  to  the  Old  Lutheran  parly,  interpreting  Lather 
anism  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit  and  showing  some  appre- 
ciation of  rauonabsui.  His  Lulktrische  Dogmatik,  kisloriuk- 
teneiisch  dsnuUlU  (i  voia^  i86t-s86S;  aad  cd.  ia  a  vok, 
1874-187S),  V  aMklag  ceaecarioae  t»  owdem  cdiidMi,  hf 
spMtualisiat  aad  adapting  the  old  dogmas,  by  attaddai  the 
Idea  of  an  infallible  canon  of  Scripture  and  the  conventional 
theory  of  inspir.ilion.  by  laying  slu:  .  on  iln  Imman  side  of 
Scripture  and  insi^iinRon  the  progressii  c  *.b.ir.iLtcr  of  rcvcUiwn, 
liro<j;;hl  him  into  cunilict  with  his  formtrr  friends.  .\.  \\\ 
OiekhofT,  Franz  Dcliiisch  (Fur  uhJ  it-iJer  Knin-.is,  i86j)  aiwl 
Hcngstenbcrg  {E^ins^cliuhe  KinMenuituHt,  iS6i)  protested 
loudly  against  the  iMmsy,  and  Kahnis  replied  to  Ueapteabtsf 
ia  a  vigMoua  paai|dilet,  2eiignis$  far  die  CrwaAMArMtae  ia 
ProUslopilismui  gegfrt  Dr  Htngilcnbfrg  (1S6:) 

Other  works  by  Kahnis  are  Lehre  tvm  Abtndmakl  (1851),  Dtf 
innrrt  Caiff  dn  det$luken  PrMettamlitmut  uU  Mute  4et  tor\t<% 
Jakrkunderli  (1854;  3rd  ed.  in  a  vols.,  1874;  Eng.  trans.,  1636): 
Ckriilrnlum  und  Lmkerlum  U^jl);  GrtehitkS*  d«r  dnUtckm  Klftimt 
lirn,  vnl.  i.  (|H^});  Der  Ganf  der  Kinht  tm  LthemHldem  (r88r.  Ae.>; 
and  VUr  das  I  erkdUnit  der  aJlen  Pktlosophtf  turn  Ckrislrntum  (iSl*^). 

K'AI-FfiNO  FU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan,  Cbioa. 
It  is  situate<l  in  34'  $>'  N.,  114*  3j'  E*.  on  a  braach  line  of 
the  Pelunc-Uaukoir  railway,  and  forms  slso  the  distria  dty  ei 
Seat^  A  dijr  en  the  present  site  was  first  built  by  Duke 
Chwang  (774-^  %JD.)  to  B»rii  off  <**eO  the  bottodaijr  «f  hit 
fief  (/^c);  heiwe  Its  name.  It  htt,  hawcwer,  pasetd  aadcr 
several  diaus  in  Chinese  history.  During  the  Chow,  Suy  aad 
T'ang  dynasties  (557-907)  it  was  known  as  P'ien-chow.  Durieg 
the  \Vu  tai,  or  live  dynasties  (f)07-<j6o).  it  was  the  Tung-kir.jt  or 
eastern  cpit.;!  I'nder  the  Sung  and  Kin  dynasties  (tX>o- 1  .-OO  ' 
it  was  i.iIKd  P'icn  king.  By  the  Yuan  ot  Mongol  dyn^^'y 
(ia6o-tj6fs)  its  name  was  again  changed  to  P'len  bang,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to  power  with  the  establis.hmeot  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644),  its  original  aame  was  fcatortd. 
The  city  b  iltttated  at  the  point  where  the  iatt  liMr  ef  the 
Kuea-lun  aiotiatain  system  mesym  ia  the  eeatem  pmlB,  aad  a 
few  milea  south  of  the  Hwang  hn,  Itapoiltiea,lheMiMcla]r»lt 
open  to  the  destructive  iafaeaeee  of  this  river.  Ia  1642  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  a  flood  caused  by  the  dikes  bursting,  and 
on  several  prior  and  subsequent  occasions  it  has  >ufTered  injury 
from  the  same  ciuse.  The  city  is  large  and  imposing,  with 
broad  streets  and  hand^'urie  Imitditigv,  the  m'l^l  nni.i'Jc  of 
which  arc  a  twclvc-'^lorc) >.  I  paK*'<'a  hiph.  and  a  wauh 

tower  from  which,  at  a  iaipht  of  200  ft.,  the  inhabitants  are 
able  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  yellow  waters  of  the 
river  in  times  of  flood.  The  dty  wall  forms  a  substantial 
protection  and  is  pierced  by  five  gates.  The  whole  nriahbniir 
hood,  which  it  the  eke  ef  ooe  of  the  earlieat  aettleaMMa  ef 
the  Chiacee  ia  ChlM,  is  fuU  of  hfaMfcal  amedatleiM.  and  it 
I  «ae  la  thb  dtjr  that  the  Jews  who  catered  China  ia  aj>.  (163 
first  established  a  colony.  For  many  cei.turics  these  pcofJe 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  natives,  and  practised  the 
riiis  Di  their  religion  in  a  temple  built  and  support t-d  by 
thims<!vrs.  At  last,  however,  they  fell  upon  evil  times,  arJ 
in  iS^i,  out  of  the  seventy  families  which  constituted  the 
original  colony,  o^y  scvca  (cmatncd.  For  fiiljr  ycacs  ao  rabtai 
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had  ministered  to  the  wants  of  this  remnant.  In  1853  the 
d»f  was  aUackcd  by  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels,  and,  though  at 
the  int  «nak  iu  defendna  cucoeafuUy  resisted  the  enemy, 
it  was  mbmumtly  lakes.  Hm  captan  toted  aad  pirtiaUjr 
destroyed  the  tvwn.  It  hat  now  Vttle  CBBuaeree,  but  oontalM 
several  schools  on  Western  lines — inf  lufiir.g  .-i  government  college 
opened  in  1902,  and  a  military  ^hcHtl  nr.ir  the  railway  station. 
A  mint  was  wtabliihcii  in  i<>o5,  and  there  is  a  liistrict  branch 
of  the  imperial  po^t.  The  population — largely  Mahonimedau — 
was  estimated  (1908)  at  2oo,coo.   Jews  numbered  about  400. 

KAILAS.  a  mountain  in  Tibet.  It  is  the  highest  peak  of 
tfc*  nn^  of  mountains  lyhit  to  the  north  of  Lake  Manasora 


«ar,«RhaaaltitDdeof  oiwKee^DooiL  U  k  fuaeue  in  Seaaluit 


grimage  whh  BiodH,  «bo  regard  It  as  the  most  sacred  spot 
00  earth.  A  track  endrdcs  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  it 

takes  the  pilgrim  three  weeks  tO  fWIIHllfte  the  WOlUd,  (IW- 

traltnR  himH-lt  .i!)  the  way. 

KAIN,  l!it  ii.iiiie  I'f  a  sub-province  and  of  a  towr^  of  Khorn-i.in. 
Persia.  The  sub-province  extends  about  300  m.  N.  to  S.,  from 
Khil  to  SeistAn,  and  about  150  m.  W.  to  E.,  from  the  bills  of 
T(kn  to  the  Afgltan  frontier,  comprising  the  whole  of  south- 
western Khorasan.  It  h  TWy  HQy,  but  contains  many  wide 
plaiaa  aad  fntib  viOafes  at  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  It.  It  has 
a  poptdatfon  of  about  150,000,  rears  great  minben  of  camels 
and  produfrs  much  grain,  jnfTron,  woo!,  silk  and  Opium.  The 
chief  manufactures  arc  frits  am!  other  woollen  fabrics,  princi- 
pally carpets,  wliiih  have  a  worM-widc  re[nitation.  The  U  st 
Kaini  carpets  are  made  at  Dar.ikhsh,  a  village  in  the  Zirkuh 
district  and  50  m.  fi'.E.  of  Birjend.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
administrative  divisions:— ShShabid  (with  the  cipita!  Hirjcnd), 
NaharjAn,  Alghur,  Tabas  sunni  Khaneh,  Zirkuli  Mi;il.!i;!!-.,  K.-.in, 
Ktmbuiak,  Nehbandao,  Khflsf,  Arab  KJilnch  or  Momcoabad. 

The  town  of  Kahi,  the  capital  af  the  saih.])(0«bKeiiBtit  1740, 
when  It  was  supplanted  by  Birjend,  is  situated  65  m.  N.  of 
Birjend  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  broad  valley,  stretching  from 
N.  to  S.,  at  the  base  of  the  mnunt  iin  Abu/ar,  in  33*  41'  N.  and 
50*  8'  E.,  and  at  an  elevation  ol  4500  ft.  Its  |>opulation  is 
barely  5000.  It  i-i  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  liastions, 
and  near  it,  on  a  hill  rising  500  ft.  above  the  plain,  arc  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  which,  together  with  the  old  town,  was 
destroyed  cither  by  Shah  Rukh  (1404-1447).  »  son,  or  by 
BaiyMUilnir  (d.  14^3),  a  (raodtaa  «l  TUnur  (Tamerlane),  ul.o 
afterwards  built  a  new  tawa.  After  a  tine  the  Uzbcp  took 
possession  and  held  the  tewD  wtn  ShA  Abbas  L  (r  587-1619) 
expelled  them.  In  the  iSth  century  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Afghans  and  remained  a  dependency  of  Herat  until  iSji. 
A  large  number  of  windmills  arc  at  work  outside  the  town.  The 
great  mosque,  now  in  a  ruinous  slate,  was  built  a  h.  796  (.\.D. 
lyn)  by  Kircn  b.  Jamshid  and  repaired  by  Vuiof  Dowlatyar. 

KAIRA,  or  Kufda,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
io  the  northern  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  is  20  m.  S.W. 
of  AJuncdabad  and  7  m.  from  Mehmadabod  railway  station. 
Pop.  (1901),  io,j9i.  Iu  aatiquily  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
copperplate  grants  to  have  becti  known  as  early  as  the  5th 
century.  Early  in  the  iSih  century  it  passed  to  the  Babi  family, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  1763,  when  it  was  t.ikin  by  the 
Mabrattas;  it  was  finally  handed  over  to  the  British  in  1S03. 
It  was  a  large  military  stalioa  till  l^lOb  vbcs  the  caaloomcnl 
was  removed  to  Deeso. 

The  District  or  Kaira  has  an  area  of  150s  sq.  m  ;  pop. 
(toot),  ahowiag  a  dcctaasc  of  >8%  ta  the  decade,  due 

to  the  rtmki  cl  faaJae  Saeqit  a  tniall  cocaer  of  hlQy  poood 
near  its  northern  boundary  and  in  the  wttli  east  aad  south, 
where  the  land  along  the  Mahi  is  furrowed  bto  deep  ravines, 
the  district  forms  one  unbroken  plain,  "-loping  gently  towards 
the  south-west.  The  northand  north-cast  porliunsarc  dotted  with 
patches  'A  rii  h  rli  ..-hn  J,  broken  by  untilled  tracts  of  low  brush- 
wood. The  centre  of  the  district  is  very  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated;  the  luxuriant  fields  are  surrounded  by  high  hedgert, 
aibd  the  whole  country  ia  clothed  with  chnters  of  shapely  trees.  I 
Tb  the  west  this  bdt  of  rich  vegetatisn  paasa  into  a  bare! 


1!:  i-b  wdl-cahivated  tract  of  n'ce-Iand,  growing  more  harrca 
and  opea  till  it  reaches  the  maritiiwt  bdt,  whiteaad  by  a  sal»tta 
crust,  aloag  tha  Gdl  «f  Cftabay.  The  ddef  rivers  are  the 
Uahi  oo  tw  ao«ith-cast  aad  soutb,  and  the  Sabarmati  on  the 
western  boundary.  The  Mahl,  owing  to  its  deeply  cut  bed  and 
sar.ii'i  inl-,^,  i>  irniir:!rtu:ilik-  for  either  navigaliun  ot  irrigation; 
but  ilie  '.satcrs  of  ihc  S.ibarmati  are  largely  utilized  for  the  latter 
purpose.  .\  smaller  stream,  the  Khari,  also  waters  a  consider- 
able area  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices.  The  principal  crops 
are  cotton,  millets,  rice  and  pulse;  the  indu:>(rics  are  cahco- 
printing,  dyeing,  and  the  maauiaciurc  of  soap  and  glass.  The 
chief  centre  of  trade  is  Nadiad,  on  the  railway,  with  a  cottoa* 
mill.  A^edalaitickof  aipoit  is  fAi,  or  claiilied  batter.  The 
Bombay  k Batoda frilway f uas through  the  Jrtrict.  TheAuniae 
of  1899-1900  was  felt  more  severely  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  province,  the  loss  of  cattle  being  specially  heavy. 

KAIRAWAN  (Kekocan),  the  "  sacred  "  city  of  Tunisia,  36  m. 
S.  by  W.  by  rail  from  Susa,  and  about  80  m.  due  S.  from  the 
Capital.  Kair.iwan  is  built  in  cin  oj  en  plain  a  little  wtst  of  a 
stream  which  flows  south  to  the  Sidi-cl-Uani  lake.  Of  the 
luxuriant  gardens  and  olive  grovtS BMattuiied In  the  cariy  Arabic 
accounts  of  the  place  hardly  a  remnant  Is  left.  Kairas 
In  shape  an  fnagidar  dbkog,  is  surrounded  by  a 
bcldi  mill  trilh  Umtm  aad  bastions  and  five  gates.  The  city, 
however,  spreads  beyond  the  walb,  chiefly  to  the  south  and 
west.  Some  of  the  finest  treasures  of  Saracenic  art  in  Tunisia 
are  in  K.iir.\wan,  but  the  city  iuffered  greatly  from  the  vulgari- 
zation which  followed  the  Turkish  conijur  1,  nnd  also  from  the 
blundering  attempts  of  the  French  to  restore  buildings  falling 
into  ruin.  The  streets  have  been  paved  and  planted  with 
trees,  but  the  town  retains  much  of  its  Oriental  aspect.  The 
houses  are  built  round  a  central  courtyard,  and  present 
butbarewallstethestfcet.  Thechief buildiagBant 
whkb  aie  epea  to  ChrfitiaBS,  Kahawia  being  the  only  terwa  ta 
Tunisia  where  this  privilege  b  granted. 

In  the  northern  quarter  stands  the  great  mosque  founded  by 
Sidi  Okba  ibn  Nafi,  and  containing  his  shrine  and  the  tombs  of 
many  rulers  of  Tunisia.  To  the  outside  it  prfscrjts  a  hravy 
bullresstd  wall,  with  little  of  either  grandeur  i.r  gruc.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  a  cloistered  court,  from  which  rist-s  the 
massive  and  stately  minaret,  the  raaksura  or  mosque  proper,  and 
the  vestibule.  The  maksura  is  a  rectangular  domed  chamber 
divided  by  396  marble  and  porphyry  columns  into  xj  aisles, 
each  aisle  haviflf  9  arches.  The  central  aiile  baidarlliaa  the 
others,  the  cetamas  being  arranged  by  threes.  AO  the  columns 
arc  Roman  or  Ttyrnnline,  an<l  arc  the  spoil  of  many  ancient 
cities.  Access  to  the  central  aisle  is  gained  through  a  door  of 
sculpiureii  wood  known  as  the  Beautiful  Gate.  It  has  an  in- 
scription with  the  record  of  its  construe  lion.  The  walls  are  of 
painted  plaster-work;  the  mimbar  or  pulpit  is  of  carved  wood, 
each  panel  bearing  a  different  design.  The  court  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade  with  coupled  columns.  In  all  the  mosque 
contains  459  tobmm,  iiKludiat  two  of  alabauer  fjytu  by  one 
ef  the  Byaaadae  eiperow.  Ta  the  UaheaimeiMn  adnd  the 
crowning  dlMinction  of  the  buildinc  I*  that  through  divine 
inspiration  the  founder  was  enabled  to  set  ft  absolutely  true 
to  Mecca.  The  mo>.|uc  of  ?idi  Okba  is  the  pr6!.>type  of 
many  other  nolahle  nios<jucs  (^cc  Mcisoi  c).  Of  crater  external 
beauty  than  II1.1I  of  i>H\i  Okba  is  tin-  in.i-<|iie  of  the  1  luce  Gates. 
Cu6c  inscriptions  on  the  fac-'wle  record  its  erection  in  the  Qth  and 
its  restoration  in  the  15th  century  a.o.  Internally  the  mosque 
is  a  single  chamber  supported  by  sixteen  Roman  coiumna.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Kairawtn  is 
the  sowiVi  of  Sidi  Abtd<iM«hadaai  (d.  c  AA.  1400),  one  of  the 
Almoravides,  fai  whose  family  is  the  hereditary  governorship 
of  the  city.  The  entrance,  a  door  in  a  fsl':o  arcade  of  black 
and  while  marble,  leads  into  a  court  who-,e  arches  support  an 
upper  colonnade.  The  town  contains  many  other  notable 
buildings,  but  none  of  such  importance  as  the  mosque  of  the 
Companion  (i.e.  of  the  Prophet),  outside  the  walls  to  the  N.W. 
This  nMMiae  is  ipedally  sacred  as  poesesant  what  are  said  to  be 
thiee  bain  of  the  Ftaphetli  beard,  bwM  with  the  mtAt  ^ 
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iit«S  one  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet.  (Thi*  Icfjcml  fravc  rise 
to  the  report  that  the  tomb  contained  the  rein.iir'o  of  M-ilionn  fs 
barber.)  The  mosque  c<)nii<its  of  several  courts  .Tud  th.iitiln  rs, 
and  contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass.  'Ihc  cnurt  wliich 
fomu  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  is  richly  adorned 
whh  Ifles  and  plaster-WOtk,  and  b  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of 
«hlt«  juiblc  coluiniUt  MpiMttini  >  painted  wooden  roof.  The 
ninaitt  is  faced  with  tiki  andbtutmniiitcdlqrni^ded  actctnL 
The  i9th<cntury  mosque  of  Sidi  Amar  Abada,  alao  outaidc  the 
waJf,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  is  crowfted  wlih  seven  cupolas. 
In  tin-  suburbs  are  huge  cisterns,  .ittrihutrd  to  the  <;ih  century, 
which  still  supply  the  city  wiih  witcr.  The  cenietery  covers  a 
InrRc  .ire.i  :ir.i!  lus  tin:'.]--  iinis  of  Cut'ic  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 

Formerly  famous  fur  its  carpets  and  its  oil  of  roses,  Kairawiln 
b  now  known  in  northern  Africa  rather  for  copper  vessels, 
articles  in 'morocco  leather,  potash  and  saltpetre.  The  town 
has  a  popdation  of  aboat  so,aao,  jnclwHog  a  lew  iMadred 
BunpnBSk 

Aiab  UiMriana  lAte  the  foundation  of  KalrawSn  by  Oicba  irith 
niiaeiilous drcuawanmi  rXabari  ii.  6j;  YiqOt  iv.  ity).  The  dale 
to  vafiaasly  |;ivm  (ser  Weil,  Ctsek.  d.  Chahjen,  i.  2H  5  sc-cj.);  aceonl* 

ins  toTalwri  it  muM  h.ivc  bt-rn  Ix  fon-  (,70.  The  k^-rr.ij  s.iy*  that 
OUI'.i  <li  ii-rniined  to  f<iund  .1  city  whii  !i  -lintl'l  Ix.-  .i  r.ilU  in^;-|>  li'U  for 
the  followers  of  Maliom'-t  in  Africa.  He  led  hi*  cfimikinlons  into 
the  de.<  rt,  and  having;  <  \h.irlcd  theicrpcnii  an<)  \sM  lH.i-.tx,  in  ihc 
name  o(  the  Prophet,  to  retire,  lie  struck  his  spear  into  the  ground 
eaciaiming  "  Here  b  your  Kairawia  "  (icattnK*9lMe),  so  naming 
tbe  city.*  In  the  tlh  cenlitrv  KalnwVn  was  tne  capital  of  the 
pravincc  of  Ifrikia  governed  bv' amirs  appointed  by  the  caliph*. 
Later  it  b<^ame  the  capital  01  the  AghUbite  prinre«,  thereafter 
follnwini;  the  fortunes  01  the  succv-ssive  rulers  0}  the  country  (sec 
1  1  \i  M  \ :  llii!rr\).  r  Mri  ( .1  ,ind  Mcdiiu  KairawSn  is  the  most 

aatrid  v  ity  in  the  eye-,  of  the  M  ihommedans of  Africa,  and  constant 
pilKrim  iRCS  are  made  to  it^  shrines.  L'ntil  the  time  of  the  French 
occupatiitn  no  Christian  was  allo»xd  to  pat*  through  the  gates 
wkhiMit  a  special  permit  from  tbe  liey,  whilst  Jesw  were  altoitctber 
forbidden  to  approach  the  holy  city.  Contrary  to  espcctaiioa  no 
opposition  was  oflfrrcd  by  the  citizens  to  the  occupation  of  the  place 
by  the  French  troops  in  1681.  On  that  orca^oa  the  native  troops 
ha»tened  to  the  moj^iuet  to  perform  their  devotions:  they  were 
followed  bv  Kuropcan  soldiers,  and  the  moMjucs  having  thu-.  Intn 
"  vioUitcNj  ■  li.ivc  remained  open  ever  since  to  Don-Mahonirti'  d.in'i. 

Sec  Miirra\  \  /Aiii'/fcoot  Al^fria  and  Tunis,  by  Sir  R.  I.  f.iir 
(iHq<;);  ,\  Si.  l!rn.idlcv,  Thf  L/isl  Punic  War:  Tunis  Fait  and 
prru-v.:  ii^s.-i  ,in<|  Ji,  SilirJlr).  Tuttts  tt  KaiiouoM  (190S). 

KAISEKSLAUTERN,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  on 
the  \\  LMLiutcr,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Wcslrich,  41  m.  by  rail 
W.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  (190$),  52,506.  Among  its  educational 
fatttittttions  aie  a  Kymnasium,  a  I'rotcstMlt  normal  school,  a 
cowmcreisi  school  and  an  industrial  Bttsenm.  Tbe  boose  d 
collection  occupies  tbe  ako  of  ntdeifck  BatbaiMsa^  castle, 
which  Wtt  dsoMlbhed  by  the  French  in  1713.  Kabersiautera  b 
one  of  the  most  faaportant  industrial  towns  in  tbe  palatinate. 
Its  industries  inctudo  cotton  and  \\\ki\  spinning;  and  weaving, 
{ron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  Itrer,  tobacco,  gloves, 
boots,  furniture,  &c.    There  is  Mmic  trade  i:i  fruit  and  in  timber. 

Kaiwrslautern  takes  its  name  from  the  cniperor  (Kaiser) 
Frederick  I.,  who  built  a  castle  here  about  115.-,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  royal  resirlcncc  in  Carolingian  times.  It 
became  an  imperial  city,  a  dignity  which  it  retained  until  1357, 
when  it  passed  to  the  pabtinale.  In  i6zt  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish,  in  1631  by  the  Swedish,  in  163s  by  the  imperial  and 
in  1713  by  the  French  troops.  During  1793  and  1794  it  was  the 
scene  of  fighting;  and  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870  it  was 
the  base  of  operations  of  the  second  German  army,  under  I'rincc 
Frederick  Charles.  It  was  one  of  the  early  stations  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  1849  «as  the  CCMie  of  the  Rwhitionuy 
spirit  in  the  palatinate. 

See  Ijehmann,  Urkui-JUrht  Ceukiehu  vom  KaistrtlMiUm  (Kalsera- 
iautern.  1853),  and  E.  Jost,  CtHkuhU  der  Siadt  Kautrthutem 
(Kaiserslautem,  1H86). 

KAUBR8WERTH.  a  town  fat  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on 
the  light  hank  oftbeRhine.dm.  below  DOsseldorf.  Pop.  (1905). 
9462.    It  pos'.i?'/-s  a  Protestant  and  a  large  old  Romanesque 

'  ThoiiRh  OkSa  founded  his  city  in  a  desert  place,  Cacavationt 
undertaken  in  1908  revealed  the  existence  of  RaaiannnW»iacllSdiag 
a  temple  o(  Saturn,  in  the  nriithbouriiood. 


Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  nth  or  13th  century,  with  a 
valuable  thrine,  siid  to  contain  the  bones  of  St  Suitbert ,  and  hoj 
several  benevolent  institutions,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Diakim- 
issen  Ansliill,  or  training-school  for  Protestant  sisters  of  charity. 
This  institution,  founded  by  Pastor  Theodor  Fliedner  <iSo^ 
1S64)  in  1836,  has  more  than  too  branches,  some  being  in  Asia 
and  America;  the  head  cstablishaient  at  Kaiseiswcith  iarlwbs 
•a  eiphmage^  •  lunatic  aqrltua  and  a  MagSikn  inatltatioB. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hospital  occupies  the  former  Francmcaa 
convent.  The  population  b  engaged  in  silk-weaving  and  other 
small  industries. 

In  710  Pippin  of  heristal  presented  the  »ile  of  the  town  to  Bisb«p 
Suitbert,  who  built  the  Benedictine  monastery  round  whick  im 
town  gradually  formed.  Until  1214  Kaiseiswcnb  lay  on  aa  istaad. 
but  in  that  year  Count  Adolph  V.  of  Berg,  who  was  tir  sb|jag^ii. 
dammed  up  effectually  one  arm  of  the  Rhine.  About  the  begMWMg 
of  the  14th  century  Kaiscrswcrth,  then  an  imperial  city,  came  to 
the  arctibijhopric  of  Cologne,  .md  afterwanJ*  to  ihe  <Juchy  ci 
Julier*.  whenrr.  after  some  \  ici«^-.it udrs,  it  finally  paiiftl  into  the 
possessiun  of  tlie  (iriiins  cf  ifn'  [i.il.i',;r-.i"i-,  whoic  rij;!"!^.  Iwng 
disputed  by  the  elector  of  Cologne,  w.  n  let;ally  settled  in  177a.  la 
1700  tbe  fortress  was  captured  by  the  .Austriatts  and  i^iissiins»  ami 
the  iCaiserpfals,  whence  the  youn^-  emperor  Henry  IV.  wns  abduusd 
by  Aachbishop  Anno  of  Colocnc  in  la^a,  was  blown  np. 

Sse  1.  Disselhoff,  Dat  Jjiacowutfasiallfriaai  sa  Kaiuiimult 
(new  CO.,  1903:  Eng.  trans.,  1883}. 

SARHAL.  or  RmtAt,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India  in 

Kamal  district,  Punjab.  Pop.  (t got),  14,408.  It  is  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  the  mythical  hero  Yudisthira,  and  is  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  the  monkey-god  Hanuman.  In 
it  fell  into  the  h.inds  of  the  Sikh  chicft.-».in,  Hhai  Dtsu  Ssnet:. 
whose  deiteiiii.ints,  the  bhais  of  Kaitlul,  r,i;;kcd  arn.-rig  lie 
most  powerful  Cis  Sullej  chiefs.  Tbcir  territories  lapsed  to  the 
British  in  1843.  Ttiere  remain  the  fort  of  the  bhais,  and  so-cni 
Mabomroedao  tombs  of  tbe  tjth  osatniy  and  later.  Tbete  b 
some  trade  in  train,  lal-aBiBUMtae,^  stock  and  Idanfccu;  and 
coUOBt  B^tpetie, hie omaaieBta and  to>'s  are  manufactured. 

KARAfOf  the  Maori  name,  signifying  "  night  parrot,"  and 
frequently  adopted  by  English  v.riter?,,  of  a  bird,  commotlr 
called  by  the  British  in  Now  /-e.iland  the  "ground-parrot  "  cr 
"  o?sl-p.irrot."  The  existence  of  this  singular  form  wj.s  trft 
made  known  in  1843  by  Ernst  Dicffcnbacb  {Traxrls  in  .V.  Ztalami, 
ii.  104)1  from  some  of  its  tail-feathers  obtained  by  him,  aad  ht 
suggested  that  it  was  one  of  the  Cuculidtte,  possibly  bclon^ag 
to  thcflentuCm/ro^r,  but  he  added  that  it  mslwcomiog  scarce, 
and  that  no  example  had  been  seen  for  many  jrean.  CR.Gia]r> 
noticing  it  m  June  1845  {Z06I.  Yoy.  Brdmt**  ami  **  rerrsr.* 
pt.  ix.  p.  9),  was  able  to  say  Utile  more  of  it,  but  very  soon  after- 
wards a  sldn  was  received  at  the  British  Museum,  of  which,  ia 
the  following  September,  he  published  a  figure  (Cm.  Birii. 
pt.  xvii.),  naming  it  Striitips*  htbroplUui,  and  rightly  plants 
it  among  the  parrots,  but  he  did  not  dcsen!  •  :i  uchnicalH  f « 
another  eighteen  months (Prtfc.  Zool.  Society,  iS47.P-  61).  Many 
specimens  have  OiOW  been  recrived  in  Europe,  so  tliat  it  is  repet- 
scnted  u  most  aaaeoBi,  and  aevcnl  eiampins  have  reaped 
England  alive. 

In  habits  the  kakapo  b  almost  wholly  nocturnal,*  hiding  is 
holes  (which  in  some  instances  it  seems  to  make  for  itself)  ur;<kT 
the  roots  of  trees  or  Tor\s  durinR  the  d.iy  time,  and  on!)  isjuinf 
forth  about  sunset  to  seek  its  food,  which  is  solely  vejjciab!?  .e 
kind,  and  consists  of  the  twigs,  leaves,  seeds  and  iru:tsof  trers, 
grass  and  fern  roots — some  observers  say  mosses  also.  It  some- 
times dimbs  trees,  but  generally  temains  on  the  ground,  ealy 
using  its  convarattvdy  short  udngs  to  balaoce  itself  ia  manim 
or  to  bftak  its  fsll  whM  it  dnps  ffom  a  tree— thou^  ant  alsnait 
then — ^being  apparently  incapable  of  real  flight.  It  tinia  Vnnw^ 
an  easy  prey  to  the  marauding  creatures — cats,  rats  and  so  foftli 
—  whirh  Furopean  colonists  h.ive.  by  .iiciii.n;  or  design.  V*. 
loose  in  New  Zealand.  Sir  G.  Grey  i.i>  s  it  b  id  !  ei.  n.  vM'.hm  tie 
memory  of  old  peopte,  abvodanl  in  every  p.ir;  ui  liiiit  cauatiy. 

'  This  pener'i  term  was  subvyiuen'.lv  .ilrrre-rl  I'y  N'an  dt  r  Muc»ir. 
rather  jwd  i^n,  iliy.  to  ^''i7;j"/'j,  a       lime  now  Ktnt  r.ill\  .uloptcd. 

■It  Im<.,  h'<».cver,  been  occasionally  oMervcd  attruMt  by  da>; 
Atiij,  IM  i.iptiMty,  one  eanmpbnt  bast  u  said  to  have  bceaaaactnc 

by  day  as  by  night. 
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but  (writing  te  iSsi)  «M  tben  inond  ealjr  la  tha  uaiattkd 

dittricis. 

The  kakapo  ii  about  the  size  of  a  raveo,  of  a  green  or  browniib- 
(IMB  cokHir,  thickly  iicckkd  wd  kfqpiUrly  barred  with  dark 
brawn,  ami  dashed  here  md  there  wfth  lonftitudlnal  stripes  of 
tight  yellow.    Eiamplrs  are  subject  to  mui  h  variation  in  colour 
and  shade,  and  ir>  some  the  lower  par's  arc  deeply  tinged  with 
yellow.    Externally  the  most  striking  fc'urc  of  tlic  l  ud  is  its 
head,  armed  with  a  powerful  beak  that  it  well  know!^  how  to  use, 
■ad  its  (ace  clothed  with  hairs  and  elongated  feathers  that 
sufficiently  resemble  the  physiognomy  of  an  owl  to  justify  the 
generic  name  bestowed  upon  iL   01  its  internal  structure  little 
ha*  been  dcacribtd,  and  that  not  always  correctly.  lu  furcula 
has  been  aaM  (Aw.  ZmI,  Soekly,  1874.  p.  594)  to  be  ^  loat," 
whereas  the  clavicles,  which  in  most  binis  unite  to  form  that 
bone,  are  present,  Lhou{;h  they  do  not  meet,  while  in  like  manner 
the  bird  has  been  declared  ( '  j!*        1867.  p.  614,  note)  to  furnish 
among  the  Carin  'iae  "  the  only  apparent  exception  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  keel  "  to  the  sternum.    The  keel,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly there,  as  remarked  by  Btanchard  (Ann.  Nal.  Sc.,  Zootogir, 
4th  aeries,  vol.  zi.  p.  83)  and  A.  Milne  Edwards  (Ot's.  Fost.  de  la 
Frmmit  ii*  516),  and.  though  much  reduced  in  sine,  is  oearijr  as 
■uchdmbpedaaiBthoDodoandthcOcydrame.  Tbeabortad 
•ondttion  of  this  proccM  can  haodljr  be  ngaided  but  in  connexion 
frith  the  incapacity  of  the  bird  for  flight,  and  may  very  likely  be 
the  result  of  disuse.    There  can  be  scarcely  .my  doubt  .is  lo  the 
propriety  of  considering  this  genus  the  type  of  j  scparaa-  f.imily 
of  Psittaci;  but  whether  it  stands  aiont-  or  !-)mc  oilier  forms 
(Paoporus  or  Geopsitlaeus,  lot  example,  which  in  coloration  and 
hnbita  fucaent  some  curious  analogies)  should  be  placed  with  it, 
most  await  future  determination.    In  captivity  the  kalupo  is 
said  to  show  much  intelligence,  as  well  as  an  alrcHoaatr  and 
playful  disposition.  Unfortonately  it  docs  not  leem  to  ahan 
the  longevity  characteristic  «(  BOit  panota,  aad  noaa  tint  haa 
been  held  in  confinement  appeaia  t»  hnp  lOBg  Swfved,  wUlc 
many  succumb  speedily. 

For  further  details  see  Gould's  Birds  of  Australia  fil.  247).  and 
ftaitdbook  (\t.  ii'}) -.Or  Finwh'nDif  Pat>ateien(i.  341), and  Sir  W.iltcr 
Ouller'*  Birds  oj  New  Zcaldnd  d^KciAly.  (.\.  N.) 

KAKAR,  a  Pa  than  tribe  on  the  Zhob  valley  frontier  of  Balu- 
fhTrtw^-  The  Kakars  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Snliannmoiintains 
hatnwan  Qnettn  and  the  Gomal  rivcr^  they  am  a  veiy  andcnt 
■mcB,  Md  R  b  pnbaUe  that  they  neve  in  pomrton  of  theae 
dopes  kng  before  the  advent  of  Afghan  or  Arab.  They  are 
diwlded  into  ntany  distinct  tribes  who  have  no  connexion  beyond 
the  common  name  of  K.ik.ir.  Not  only  is  there  no  chief  of  the 
Kalcnrs,  or  pcncral  jir^yh  (or  council)  of  ihc  whole  trilx:,  but  in 
mc^t  c.i^ev  there  are  no  rccopiiizoci  hc.id^  of  the  difTcrcnt  rl.ms. 
lo  1901  they  numljcred  105,444-  Uuring  the  second  Afghan 
War  the  Kakars  caused  some  annoyance  on  the  British  line  of 
comnnwications;  and  the  Kakars  inhabiting  the  Zhob  valley 
ipere  punislMd  by  the  Zhob  valley  expedition  of  1884. 

KALA-AZABtorDnm-Dara  fever,*  tropical  diacaae.cbaiactcr- 
i«ed  by  remittent  fever,  anaemia  and  enhi^ement  of  the  spleen 
(splenomegaly)  and  often  of  the  liver.  It  is  due  to  a  protozoon 
parasite  (see  PARASITIC  Diseases),  discovered  in  tqoo  by  Leish- 
nian  in  the  spleen,  and  is  of  a  maLirial  typo.  The  treatment  is 
aimilar  to  that  for  malaria.  In  Assam  good  results  have  been 
obtauieri  by  segregation. 

KALABAGH,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Mianwali  district 
of  the  Punjab.    Pop.  (igot),  It  b  picturesquely  situated 

at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  range,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
opporitetbenflwaystatianof  Mni.  The  henna  oertle  against 
the  side  of  a  precipitous  hill  of  solid  sadtoalt,  pQed  hi  succeaahre 
tier*,  the  roof  of  each  tier  forming  the  Street  trijich  passes  hi  front 
of  the  row  immcrli.ntcly  abo%x,  and  a  cliff,  ril<.o  of  pure  rock-^i  ilt, 
t^owers  above  the  town.  The  supply  of  salt,  v.hith  is  workn] 
from  open  riLi.-'rn;';,  is  practically  incxhausti'jle.  Alum  .'.!:-;> 
occurs  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  forms  a  considerable  item 
of  local  trade.   Iron  iaspl— aenta  are  manufactured. 

K  A also  kMniB  as  Dohbkava,  a  village  of  S.E. 
Jtaaaia*  iB^teiritoiy  of  the  Don  CnaMcka,aadn  river  port  oa 


the  Don,  31  n.  N.E.  <rf  Nizhne-Chirskaya,  in  4j*  30'  E.  and  ^ 
43'  N.  lu  permanent  population,  only  about  laoo,  incnaaaa 
greatly  in  summer.  It  is  the  tcfminM  of  the  lailiray  (45  nu) 
which  connects  the  Don  with  Tkarit^  HI  the  ¥tflga,  aiid  au  the 

goods  (especially  6sh,  petroleum,  cereals  and  timber)  brought 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  up  the  Wilpa  ami  licslinrff  for  niiildle 
Russia,  or  for  export  through  the  Sea  of  Azov,  arc  unloaded  at 
Tsaritsyn  and  sent  over  to  Kal.uh  on  the  Don. 

KALAHANDI  (formerly  KAkONu),  a  feudatory  state  of  India, 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  OriMa 
division  of  Bengal  in  iqo$.  A  range  o(  the  Eastern  Ghats  runs 
(com  N.E.  to  S.W.  through  the  slalt,  with  open  undnlatilqi 
countiy  to  the  north.  Area  3745  aq.  m.;  pap.  (1901),  9SO,S39: 
estimated  revenue,  £8000;  tribute.  £goo.  The  bihabitants 
mostly  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race  of  Khonds.  A  murderous 
outbreak  against  Hindu  settlers  called  for  armed  intervention 
in  188?.  The  chief,  Raghu  Kishor  Deo,  was  murdered  by  a 
servant  in  iSqt,  am!  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Brij  Mohan 
Deo,  the  state  was  placed  in  charge  Of  •  Blitldl  poHtical  agent. 
The  capital  is  Bhawani  Patna. 

KALAHARI  DESERT,  a  region  of  South  Africa,  lying  mainly 
between  10*  and  ai'  S.  and  19*  and  a4*  and  coveting  fully 
tsoyfloo  ai}.  Bu  The  greater  pait  of  lUt  tenltety  feme  tne 
western  portion  of  the  (British)  Bechuanahnd  protectorate,  but 
it  extends  south  into  that  part  of  Bechuanaland  annexed  to  the 
Cape  and  wc-st  into  Ccrrnati  South-West  .Africa.  The  Orange 
river  marks  ilssouliiern  hmil;  westward  U  rcachc?  to  the  foot  of 
the  Nama  and  Damar.i  hills,  castwarrl  to  the  cultivable  parts 
of  Bechuanaland,  northward  and  north-weslwaid  to  the  valley 
of  the  Okavango  and  the  bed  of  Lake  N  garni.  The  Kalahari, 
part  of  the  immense  inner  table-land  of  South  Africa,  has  an 
average  elevation  of  over  3000  ft.  with  a  general  slope  from  cast 
lo  tnest  and  a  dip  northward  to  NgamL  Described  by  Robed 
Mofct  aa  "the  aoothem  Saham,"  the  Kalahari  nacnbha  the 
great  desert  of  North  Africa  in  being  generally  arid  ami  in  being 
scored  by  the  beds  of  dried-up  rivers.  It  presents  however 
many  points  of  diflcrcncc  from  the  ?;Lhara.  The  surface  soil 
is  mainly  red  sand,  but  in  places  limestone  overlies  shale  and 
conglomerates-  The  ground  is  undulating  and  its  appearance 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  ocean  at  times  of  heavy  swril. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  are  represented  by  saad  dlliaei»  tiling 
from  30  to  100  ft.;  ibe  troughs  between  the  dnnca  vary  greatly 
in  breadth.  On  the  eastern  border  long  tongnea  oi  sand  project 
into  the  vdd»  l/tSk  the  veld  in  places  penetrates  t»  into  the 
desert.  There  are  also,  and  es|>ecially  along  the  river  heda, 
e\tcniivc  mud  flats.  After  heavy  rain  these  become  pans  or 
lakes,  and  water  is  then  also  found  in  mud-bottomed  pools  along 
the  l)c<ls  of  the  rivers.  The  water  in  the  pans  is  often  brackish, 
and  in  some  cases  thickly  encrusted  -.vith  salt.  Pans  also  occur 
in  crater-like  depressions  v.  lu  re  nx  k  si^i  above  the  desert  sands. 
A  tough,  sun-bleached  grass,  knee  high  in  tufts  at 

intervals  of  about  13  in.,  covers  the  dunes  and  give?  the 
general  cobur  of  the  landscape.  Considerable  parts  of  the 
Kahdnri,  chiefly  m  the  west  and  north,  ate  honever  coveted 
with  dense  scrub  and  there  are  occasional  paldica  of'fbnsL 
Next  to  the  lack  of  water  the  chief  charartetfstlfS  of  the  desert 
are  the  tuberous  and  herbaceous  plai  ' .  r  r  i  the  large  numbers 
of  big  game  found  in  it.  Of  the  plants  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  ualcr-melon,  of  which  both  the  bitter  and  sweet  variety  are 
found,  and  which  supplies  both  man  and  beast  with  water.  The 
game  includes  the  lion,  leopard,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
bu&aio,  zebra,  quagga,  many  kinds  of  anielopc  (among  them 
the  kvdu  and  gnu),  baboon  and  ostridi-  The  elephant,  giraffe 
and  eland  are  also  found.  The  hunting  of  these  three  iai Wiamad 
animals  is  prohibited,  and  for  aB  gam*  there  ii  a  doae  time  from 
the  li<-n:nning  of  September  to  the  end  of  Feheuary. 

The  climate  is  hot,  dry  and  healthy,  save  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  marches  in  the  north,  ^'.here  malarial  fever  is  preva- 
lent. In  this  region  the  drainage  is  N.E.  to  the  great  Makarikari 
marsh  and  the  Botletle,  the  river  connecting  the  marsh  with  the 
Ngami  system.  In  the  south  the  drainage  is  towards  the  Orange. 
The  Mokpe  and  the  Kmunaa.  which  in  tMr  upper  coma  la 
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Bechuanaland  are  perennial  strMON,  toie  tbeir  water 
by  crapontion  and  penolalioB  oo  their  way  wotwaid  through 
the  Ibilahafi.  The  Ifolopo^  a  very  imposing  river  on  the  map, 
is  dry  in  its  lower  stretchek  The  annual  rainfall  doca  not 
exceed  lo  in.  It  occurs  in  the  summer  months,  September  to 
March,  and  chietly  in  thunderstorms.  The  country  is  suffering 
from  progrcvsivc  desiccation,  but  there  is  good  evidence  of  an 
abunda:i'-  supply  of  water  not  far  bcucjth  itic  surface.  In  the 
water-melon  season  a  few  white  farmers  living  on  th<^dgc  of 
the  desert  send  their  herds  thither  to  graze.  Such  few  spots  as 
have  been  iiodcr  cultivation  by  artiAdat  irtigatioo  yield  exocUeat 
ntoru  to  the  famcr:  but  the  chief  comnerdal  ptodiKts  of  the 
t  the  skins  of  animals. 


The  Kalahari  is  the  home  of  wandering  Bu»hmen  (,q.e.),  who  live 
eoUnly  by  the  chase,  killiflt  their  pcey  with  paisoned  arrows,  of 
Ba'Kalahari.  and  along  the  western  Doraer  of  Hottcntott.  who  arc 
both  hlMier^  and  c.i(ilc-rrarcrs.  The  Ba-Kalahari  (men  of  the 
Kalahari),  who  con:ttitutc  the  majority  of  (he  inhabiianlt,  appear 
to  belong  to  the  Balaii  tribe  of  the  Btrhuanas.  now  no  loqser 
having  •cp.tratr  trilul  existence,  and  trjiliti'iii.illv  rtixirtcd  to  DC 
the  oldcit  of  the  Bcchuma  iritK-s.  Their  ftaiures  arc  markedly 
negroid,  thou^ii  ihf  ir  »Uin  i*  Ici-s  black  tlian  that  of  n»aay  negro 
people*.  They  have  thin  legs  and  arm*.  The  Ba-Kalahari  arc 
niato  have  poiMiaad  enormous  herds  of  larg*  homed  cattle  until 
deprived  of  thrai  tod  driven  into  thedesett  by  a  freih  migration  of 
more  powerful  Bcehuana  tribes.  Unlike  the  Bushmen,  and  in  ^-pitc 
of  desert  life,  the  Ba-Kalahari  have  a  true  pawion  Inr  a^rn  uttmc 
attd  cattle-brecdintj.  They  rarefulty  cultiv.itr  the  ir  Rardcns,  though 
in  many  case*  all  thry  tan  k'^"*  '*  ^'.I'Xy  ^iijH'ly  melon*  and 
pumpkm*.  and  they  rear  small  herd*  of  go^ts.  'I  bcv  are  also  clever 
hunters,  and  from  the  neighbouring  Bcehuana  chiels  obtain  Sfxars, 
knives,  tobacco  and  dog*  in  exchange  for  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  kilL  In  di*potition  they  arc  peaceful  to  timiditv,  grave  and 
almoct  morose.  Livittgstone  states  that  he  ni'\rr  snw  Ha-Kalahari 
children  at  play.  An  inf;<  nious  method  is  emplo)ed  to  obtain  «'aler 
where  there  is  no  open  u<  11  or  runniii);  »lrcam.  To  one  end  ul  .1  rci-d 
about  J  ft  long  .1  bunch  of  grass  is  md,  a:i.|  thi'i  end  of  the  rccd  is 
insTtct)  in  .\  K  jlr  III  •  at  a  spot  where  s^  n.  :  i  kninvii  to  cxi»t  under- 
ground, the  wet  satKl  bcingrammeddown  hrmly  round  it.  Ano»trich 
aa-«hcil.  the  unal  water  vcmel,  ia  placed  on  the  ground  alongside 
the  reed.  The  water-drawer,  genenuly  a  woman,  then  sucks  uo  the 
water  through  the  reed,  dexterously  squirting  it  into  the  adjacent 
egB-shcll.  To  aid  her  aim  she  places  l>etween  her  lips  a  straw,  the 
Other  end  of  which  n  inverted  in  the  shell.  The  shells,  when  filled, 
are  buncd,  the  objt-i  t  ii(  the  U.«-K.il.ihjri  Uing  to  prewric  their 
supplies  from  any  sudden  raid  by  Bushmen  or  other  (uc.  Llarly 
tra^-cllers  stated  that  no  amount  of  bullying  or  hunting  in  a  Ba- 
Kalahari  village  would  result  in  a  find  of  water:  but  that  on  friendly 
niatiom  heM  eaiabliahad  the  natives  would  bring  a  supply, 
however  arid  thediatrset..  The  British  government  has  since  sunk 
wells  in  one  or  two  districts.  Th'iugh  the  Ua  K.d.ih  iri  have  no 
religion  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  thry  show  lr.i<  c-  ..f  ;  i.  r.i-m, 
andas  Batau,  t.e.  "  men  of  the  liini."  revere  rather  than  bar  that 
ben  It. 

The  Kalahari  was  first  crossed  to  Lake  Ngami  by  DavkJ  Living- 
stone, accompanied  by  William  C.  Oswell.  in  1849.  In  1978-1879  a 
rarty  of  Boers,  with  about  three  hundred  wagons,  trekked  from  the 
Transvaal  across  the  Kalahari  to  Ngami  and  thence  to  the  hinterland 
of  Angola.  Many  of  the  party,  men,  women  and  children,  perished 
e(  thirst  during  the  journey.  Survivors  slated  that  in  all  some 
150  people  and  i/(K)o  t.uilc  died. 

Sec  BeCIII  .\nalasd  Die  Kalahari,  by  Dr  Si'i:fricd  r,i"--irL;c 
(Berlin,  1904.I.  Iv  a  v.ilii.il>lr  iriMtiM.'  on  the  k'"Ii>:v.  ti:|«-,rt,i('l:v, 
hydrography,  climate  and  flora  oi  the  desert,  with  maps  and  bil>t:a- 
■raphy.  Taaaethar  spent  two  year*  (ii96-iMt)  ia  the  Kalahjn 
See  else  Miniamry  Tmdt  atid  1U$mnlm  it  Soum  Afrka,  ftc.  by 
David  Livingstone  (London,  1S57). 

KALAMATA  (ofTicially  KaXd^iai,  from  an  ancient  town  near 
the  site),  chief  town  of  the  modern  Crtck  nomarchy  of  Mcwenia 
in  the  Morea.  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nedon,  about 
I  ro.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  (1907).  ij.>  ^J-  There  ia •  loburb  on 
theriibtbtakof  tbestntm.  On  a  hiU  beUod  the  town  uc  the 
rnBS  of  a  medieval  castle,  but  im  andcBt  Creek  icnima  btve 
been  discovered,  although  some  travellers  have  identified  the 
site  with  that  of  the  classical  I'harae  or  Pherae.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  ju^t!(.e  and  of  an  archbishop.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  for  a  time  a  fief  of  the  \'illeh.irdouins.  In  16S5 
Kalamata  was  captured  by  the  \  (  ntti.f  i^,  iii  1770,  .md  again 
in  iSji.it  waslhe  revolutionary  headquarters  in  the  Morea.  In 
iSis  it  was  sacked  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Kalamata  is  situated  in 
avetyfniiifiddisuict,of whichitistbeefl^oriqai.  Thebarbour, 
iboMlk  leceaUy  impnved,  ollen  little  abdtcr  lo  ibippiat. 


VevcX  I  ad  and  discharge  by  iBceas  of  lifhtcrt,  the  ouicr 
harbour  havinc  A  deplJf  at  eattaaee  of  14  ft.  and  iMide  «1 14  ft. 
The  kmer  hafboor  has  t  deplb  of  is  It  ud  is  Mlcfcd  1^  « 
breakwater  1640  ft.  in  length;  In  the  winter  months  the  6shin( 
craft  take  shelter  in  the  haven  of  Armyro.  The  silk  industry, 
formerly  iiTii'orrant,  stilt  employs  ab*iu[  300  won-.tn  and  girls 
in  four  spinning  establishments.  Oiivc  oil  and  silk  arc  the  chief 
exports. 

KALAMAZOO,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  KaLamaaoo 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  KaUmaaoe 
River,  about  40  ia,S.  of  Grand  Rapids  and  144  m.  W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1900)  14,4041  of  whom  4710  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census)  30437.  It  is  served  by  the  lUcbifsn  Central,  the  Lnhn 
Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Rapids  ft  Indian*,  tbe 
Kalamazoo,  Lake  Shore  &  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago,  Kalatnazco 
fit  Saginaw  railways,  and  by  inltrurban  electric  lines.  The  city 
has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  scat  of  Kalamazoo  college 
(Baptist),  ^^hich  grew  out  of  the  Kalamazoo  literary  institute 
(iSjj)  and  was  chartered  under  its  present  name  in  1S55,  the 
Michigan  female  seminary  (rret.byterun),  established  in  lS66i 
the  Western  State  normal  school  (1904);  Nazareth  Addcmgr 
(1S97).  for  girls;  Barbour  Hail  (tS99}»  a  school  for  hoys;  two 
private  schoob  for  the  fcebk-mbided:  nd  tbe  Mlcbigsd  asytasn 
for  the  insane,  opened  in  1859.  Tbe  snrmmdblg  cotliuiy  in 
famous  for  its  celery,  and  the  city  is  an  important  mantibctaring 
centre,  ranking  third  among  the  cities  of  (he  state  in  the  value 
of  its  factory  products  in  1004.  The  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
duct in  ig04  was  Si  j,:4i.;f an  iiiercasc  of  since  ig.ro. 
Thc  waterworks  and  ele<:tric-Ughting  plant  arc  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  Kalamazoo  was  settled  in  1819^ 
was  known  as  Bronaon  (in  honour  of  Titus  BmHOUp  na  cuty 
settler)  until  i8j6,  was  incMponled  aa  the  vilhgnof  Kalnmnaon 
in  iSjS,  and  in  1884  became  t  dtj  oadcr  •  charter  (Mtad  im 

the  preceding  year. 

KALAPDYA.  or  Cailapooya,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  North- 
American  Indians,  whose  former  range  was  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette  Ri\er,  Oregon.  They  now  number  bttle  more  than 
a  liuii'lrid,  on  a  reservation  on  Grande  Ronde  reservation, 
Ortr-n. 

KAI.AT,  the  capital  of  Baluchistan,  situated  in  29*  1'  N.  and 
66°  is'  E-t  ebout  6780  ft.  above  ssn  levd,  88  m.  from  Quctta. 
The  town  gives  its  name  alao  to  n  native  aute  with  an  ma* 
eluding  Makruand  Khann.of  7t.S93  m*  andnpopidation  (1901) 

of  470.336.  The  word  Kalat  is  derived  from  tefe— a  fortress; 
and  Kalat  is  the  most  picturesque  fortrcaa  In  the  Baluch  high- 
lands. It  rruuns  a  low  hill,  round  the  base  of  which  dusters 
the  closely  b'ji^t  ir.ass  of  llat-roofed  mud  houses  which  form  the 
insignitkant  tu.wi.  ,\  mi'i  or  citadel,  having  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, dominates  the  town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  tbe 
palace  of  the  khan.  It  was  in  an  upper  room  of  this  residertce 
that  Mchrab  Khan,  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  was  killed  during  the 
storming  of  the  town  and  citadel  by  the  British  troof*  nt  tit 
close  of  the  6ru  Afghan  War  in  1839.  In  1901  it  had  n  papa* 
Latiott  of  only  aooo.  Tbe  valleys  Immediately  sorroandlng  the 
fortress  are  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inh-ibi:cd.  in  <;[  ;tc  cf 
their  elevation  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  whith  they 
arc  exposed.  Recent  surveys  of  Balucliistan  have  determined 
the  f>o>iiion  of  Hordar  or  Khozdar  (37'  48'  N.,  66'  3S'  E.)  to 
be  alxiut  50  m.  S.  of  Kalat.  Khozdar  was  the  former  capital 
of  Baluchistan,  and  is  as  directly  connected  with  the  southcra 
branches  of  the  Mulla  Pass  as  Kalat  is  with  the  northern,  tbt 
MuUa  being  tbe  andent  trade  route  to  Candava  (Kandabe)  and 
Sind.  In^Mteof  the  nigged  ud  barren  naltiie  of  the  nointahi 
districts  of  the  Kalat  highlands,  the  main  routes  through  them 
(concentratiiig  on  Khozdar  rather  than  on  Kalat)  are  compara- 
tively easy.  The  old"  Pathan  vat."  t!ic  trade  highway  betweta 
Kalat  and  Karachi  by  the  ilab  v.ilUy.  p.isses  through  Khozdar. 
From  Khozdar  another  route  strikes  a  liulc  west  of  south  to 
Wad,  and  then  passes  easily  into  Las  Bela.  This  is  the  "  Kolua 
vat  "  .\  third  route  runs  to  Kal,  lod  leads  to  the  head  of  the 
Kolwa  valley  (meeting  with  no  gnu  physical  obitniaionX 
and  then  stiilces  into  the  opea  high  nod  to  Pcrria.  Some  of  the 
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flBtyitboOt  Kalat  (Mastang.  for  insmnc  i  )  arr  w  irK  arn!  fi  rtilc. 
fuB  of  thriving  villages  and  ithkjngly  picturc^qur,  and  in  spiicof 
the  great  prcponderaooe  oi  nounlaitt  wilderness  (a  wilderness 
wUch  is,  however,  io  mugrpiiU  «cU  •deplcd  (or  the  pMturege 
of  iheep)  eziitiiit  in  the  Mnmo  IohIhkIi  ataoit  eqwOy  witli 
the Jelemi  UgUands.  it  !•  not  difficult  to  undentaad  the  tafwrt- 
•nce  which  the  province  of  Kalai,  ancicntfy  called  Ttmn  (or 
Tubaran),  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  m(<licval  Arab  Rcof;rap/hcrs 
(see  Baluchistak).  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  ilir  hi'-tory  of 
Kalit  by  the  translation  of  an  unpublished  manuscript  obtained 
at  Tatla  by  Mr  Tate,  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  who  has 
added  thereto  notes  from  the  Tufhat-ul-Kiram,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  wu  indebted  to  Khan  Sahib  Rasul  Baksh,  mulibliardar 
elltett.  AmDldingtotheieanthoritietithefamilyof the  khans 
of  Kaht  it  flf  Anbie  and  Mt,  «s  ii  wuKy  etated,  e( 
Bnhtrfc  ennetfon.  They  behmfte  the  Ahnadaal  bnnch  of  the 
Mirwari  clan,  which  originally  emigrated  from  Oman  to  the 
Koiwa  valley  of  Mckran  The  khan  of  Kalat,  MirMahmud  Kh.m. 
who  -.ucccecled  his  father  in  iSo^.  h  the  loading  chieftain  in  the 
Baluch  Confederacy.  The  revenue  of  the  khan  is  estimated  at 
acaify  (fiOfiOO,  including  subsidies  from  the  British  govcrnnu  nt ; 
and  as  neavti  surplus  of  £140,000  has  been  invested  in  Indian 

Sw  G.  P.  Tete.  JMU  (Olcutta.  1196);  Bdmkiiln  DUtnct 
tkmmn.  veL  «L  (Boarfwy.  1907).  (T>  H.  H.*) 

KALAT-I-0HI12AI.  a  fort  in  AfghanisUn.  It  is  situated  on 
jn  Isolated  rocky  eminence  5543  ft  above  sea-level  and  joo  ft. 
abcvc  the  plain,  on  the  ripht  liank  of  the  river  Tarnak,  on  the 
road  between  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  87  m.  from  Kandahar  and 
a39  m.  from  Kabul.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  gallant  defence  by 
Cl^ltain  Craifie  and  a  sepoy  garrison  against  the  Afghans  in  the 
fint  Af(baa  War  of  lft43.  In  memory  of  this  feat  of  arms,  the 
iith  Pioneert  atOl  bear  the  nane  of  "The  Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
Regiment,'*  and  cany  a  apedal  cohiir  with  the  motto  "  In  Vict  a. " 

KALB.  JOHAm  ("  Bakon  oe  Kau  ")  (1711-1780).  German 
soldier  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
Huttcndorf.  near  Bayreuth.on  the  ;o!h  1!  June  17:1.    He  was  of 
peasant  parentage,  and  left  humc  v,  hm  lie  was  sixteen  to  become 
a  butler;  in  1743  he  was  a  liiuttnant  in  a  German  regiment 
in  the  French  service,  calling  himself  at  this  time  Jean  de  Kalb. 
He  served  with  the  French  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
•ion,  becoming  captain  in  1747  and  major  in  1756,  in  the  Seven 
Yeat^  War  he  was  in  the  corps  of  the  comic  dc  Broglie,  render- 
great  assistance  to  the  French  after  Ros&bach  (November 
I7S7)  and  showing  great  bravery  at  Bergen  (April  17$9);  and  in 
1763  he  resigned  his  commission.    As  secret  agent,  appointed  by 
Choiseul.  he  visited  America  in  1768- 1 760  to  inquire  into  the  feel- 
ing of  the  i  n:  >ni'--  -  toward  Great  Britain.    From  his  retirement  at 
Milon  la  Chapellc,  Kalb  went  to  Mcti  for  garrison  duty  under 
de  Broglie  in  1775-    Soon  afterwards  he  received  permission  to 
woluatccr  in  the  army  of  the  American  colonics,  in  which  the 
lank  of  mnjor-general  was  promised  to  him  by  Silas  Deane. 
After  many  delays  he  aaikd  with  eleven  other  officers  on  the  ship 
ftted  out  by  Lafayette  and  anived  at  Philadelphia  in  Jid|y  1777- 
Hhcommi&gion  from  Dcane  was  disallowed,  but  the  Continental 
Congress  granted  him  the  rank  of  ma>or-gencral  (dating  from  the 
t5th  of  September  1777),  ar.d  in  f\ii.l>cr  he  joined  the  army, 
where  his  growing  admiration  for  Washington  soon  led  him  to 
vievwith  disfavour  dc  Broglic's  scheme  for  putting  a  Kurofiean 
olBeer  fai  chief  command.   Early  in  1 778,  as  second  in  command 
l«  Lafayette  for  the  proposed  expedition  against  Canada,  he 
■ocompai^od  Laf^te  to  Albany;  but  noadeqnatopnpaiations 
had  been  made,  and  the  eapeditioB  was  abandoned,  in  April 
17S0,  he  wa.s  sent  from  Morrislown,  New  Jersey,  with  his  division 
of  Ntaryland  men,  his  Delaware  regiment  and  the  1st  artillery,  to 
rcl.evc  Ch.irleston,  but  on  arriving  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  he 
learned  that  Charloton  had  already  fallen     In  his  camp  at 
Btdfalo Ford  and  Deep  River,  General  Hitr  iiio  (".  it(  s  j<>ir,t<l  him 
onthe»5thof  July;  and  next  day  Gates  led  the  army  by  the  short 
anddeaolate  road  directly  towards  Camden.   On  the  tith-ijlh 
of  August,  when  Kalb  advised  an  immediate  attack  on  Ramlon. 
(Sates  bcsilstcd  and  then  maichcd  ton  poMtlon  OB  the  Salttb«iy- 


Charl'Mte  road  which  he  had  previously  refused  to  take.  On  the 
14th  Cornwallis  had  occupied  Camden,  and  a  battle  took  place 
there  on  the  i6th  when,  the  other  American  troops  having  broken 
and  fled,  iUlb,  unboned  and  fighting  fiercely  at  the  head  ol  his 
light  wbif  ,  «aa  wounded  eleven  times.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  died  on  the  tpth  tA  August  1780  in  Camden.  Here  in  1813 
Lafayette  bid  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  him.  In  1887 
a  .statue  of  him  by  EphnimKcyaer  was  dedicated  in  Annapolis 
Maryland. 

See  Friedrich  Kapp,  Lehrn  dts  amrrikaHttclien  Cenerah  Joham 

A'i..'''  ;^t  itiir.irt.  iW)2;  Kiigli>h  vfffion.  privately  printed,  .\ew 
Nork,  ih;"  .  which  is  summari/cd  in  Goorkje  \V.  Greene's  7  ht 
Ctrman  EUmtnl  tn  Uie  War  oj  AmttWM  Imdepmdtmt  (New  York, 

KALCKREUTH   (or  KAixanrm),  PRRDIIICR  AfMUf* 

Coam  VON  (1737-1818),  Prussian  soldier,  entered  the  regiment 
of  Gardes  du  Corps  in  17-;:  .ii.<l  in  i7sS  '*^-''s  adjutant  or  aide  de 
campto  Frederick  iheGrial's  brother,  Pnnre  Henry,  with  whom 
he  scrs'cd  throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  won  special  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Freiberg  (Sept.  29, 
176^),  for  which  Frederick  promoted  him  major.  Penonal 
differences  with  Prince  Henry  severed  their  connexion  in  1766, 
and  for  many  years  Kalckreulh  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 
But  he  made  thecampnignoltbe  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession 
as  a  colonel,  and  on  the  acceuion  of^Frederick  William  II.  was 
restored  to  favour.  Hegreatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  major- 
general  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1787,  and  by  170*  had  be- 
Cum.-  c  ii.iiii  ji.  i  lii.utt.njni  g(  ncr.il,  Under  Brun^wick  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  of  Valmy  in  170?.  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Maiiu  in  1793,  and  the  battle  of  Kai'.etslautern  in 
1794.  In  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon  in  iSc/>  he  pla>ed  a 
marked  part  for  good  or  evil,  both  at  Auerstadi  an  1  in  the  miseT' 
able  retreat  of  the  beaten  Prussians.  In  1807  bedcfeoded  Dantig 
for  78  days  against  the  French  under  Maiihal  Lefefamo,  with  far 
greater  skill  and  energy  than  he  had  shown  in  the  pitvioos  year. 
He  was  promoted  field  marshal  soon  afterwards,  and  conducted 
manyof  theDCfotfaUioBsatTililt.  Ueiiledaatovcriwrof Berlin 
in  1S18. 

The  Dh     du  raimttrtM  KakbaOk  were  pubBihed  by  his  sen 

(Paris,  iffi). 

RALCIOOniTR,  UOPOLD.  Cotnt  von  (1855-     ),  German 

painter,  a  direct  dt^ci  n  i.^t.t  of  t!ie  f.iraous  field-marsh  l1  f  to 
above),  was  born  at  Uu^-^.ld^)I^,  received  his  first  Itaimni;  al 
W'cimar  from  h:s  faihtr.  the  landscape  painter  Count  Stani>laus 
von  Kalckreulh  (iS.'o-iag4),  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 
academies  of  Weimar  and  Munich.  Although  he  painted  some 
portraiu  remarkable  for  their  power  of  expiession,  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  depicting  with  rdicatlesa  lealtsm  the 
monotonooa  Hie  of  the  fishing  folk  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the 
peasants  in  the  fields.  His  palette  is  joyless,  and  almost  melan- 
choly, and  in  his  tnhniquc  he  h  >\rorn:\y  influenced  by  the  im- 
prcisioiiiits.  He  was  one  of  the  loundirs  of  the  secessionist 
movement.  From  18S5  to  1890  Count  von  Kalckreulh  was 
professor  at  the  Weimar  art  school.  In  1890  he  resigned  bis  pro- 
fessorship and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Hdckxichl  in  Silesia,  w  here 
he  occupied  himself  in  painting  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  country-folk.  In  1S9S  he  became  a  professor  at  the  art 
school  at  Karlsruhe.  The  Munich  Pinakothek  has  bis  "Rain- 
bow **  and  the  Dresden  Gallery  his  "  Old  Age."  Among  hb 
chief  works  are  the  "  Funeral  at  Dachau,"  "  Homewards," 
"Wedding  Procession  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,"  "The 
Gleaners. '  "  Old  Age,"  "  Before  the  Fish  Auction,"  "Sunner," 
and  "  Cioing  to  School." 

See  A.  Ph  W  v  Kalckrnith,  Crsch.  in  Hmm,  Affilcfiew  and 

Gmjen  von  K<dtkr<uik  (PoiMj.im,  i</J})- 

KALEIDOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  >,a\b%.  bcaunful.  tlhm.  form,  and 
CKortlv,  tovicwl.  The  arliilc  KlFI.FrTtns  <-\[>!.iini  tlu'  '■ym- 
mctrical  arrangement  of  images  formed  by  two  mirrors  inclined  at 
an  angle  which  is  a  sub-multiple  of  four  right  angles.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  kaleidoscope,  an  optical  toy  which  received 
tepRMat  fem  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Dnvhl  Brcwatcr  about  the 
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ytu  181  s.  and  which  al  once  became  exceedingly  popuLtr  owing 
to  the  beauty  and  variety  «l  tbe  iOMfO  and  Uw  Midden  and 
aneipccted  dungH  fmn  ooe  inccful  torn  to  Miotber.  A 
iHindndyemetrlicrR.  BradlejrhadcnployedsiteOaraifuite- 
■ent  wUdlieeiMtobavc  passed  into  oblivion  {NtwImprnenmUs 

PlanliHt  evening,  1710).  The  instrument  has  been 
«ttcnsivc!y  used  by  designers.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  tul>e  about  twelve  inch«  long  containing  two  gla's  platc<^, 
cxtcnilinfi  along  its  whole  Kntjih  aiiJ  irn-lliiLiJ  ^ii  an  an^Ic  of  60°. 
The  cyc-cnd  of  ihc  tube  is  closed  by  a  metal  plate  having  a  small 
bob  At  its  centie  near  the  intersection  of  the  gloss  plates.  The 
otber  end  Is  doted  by  a  plate  of  muffed  glass  al  ihc  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  and  patalld  to  Ihi^  is  fixed  a  plate  of  dear  glass, 
lit  the  iotecvcDiaf  space  (the  9^itU4cx)  are  contained  a  number 
of  fnsmenta  oC  briilisntly  cdouitd  glass,  and  as  the  tube  is 
tuned  round  its  axis  iht  -ic' fragments  after  their  positions  and 
five  rise  to  the  various  patterns.  A  third  reflecting  plate  is 
loniclinies  employed,  the  cro  .  ,n  limi  uf  ihc  three  fornuMg  an 
equiLileral  triangle.  Sir  Davi.l  lin  w  iter  modilicU  his  apparatus 
by  moving  the  object-box  and  closing  the  end  of  the  lube  by  a 
lens  of  short  focus  which  forms  images  of  distant  objects  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision.  These  images  take  the  place  of  the 
coloured  ftafflwnts  ol  glass,  and  they  an  onboielflcally  multi- 
plied by  the  nirroffl.  la  the  pdytnit/v  Ubidnafe  the  angle 
between  the  mirrors  can  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Such  instruments 
are  occasionally  found  in  old  collections  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus and  they  have  Ik-ch  u.-ed  in  OfdCT  tO OqilajB  tO  Students  the 
formation  of  mulii[>lc  image;.  (C.  J.  J.) 

KALERGIS.  DIMITRI  (Dkuetrios)  (1803-1867).  Creek 
atalcsman,  was  a  Cretan  by  birtb,  studied  medicine  at  Paris  and 
M  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Creek.  Independence  went  to  the 
Iforaiuidjcuiedtbeiasufgrots.  He  louuM  under  Karaiskafcis. 
«as  taheo  prisoosr  by  the  Tiuks  beCon  Athens  and  nralctcd  of 
m  ear;  kter  be  acted  *s  aide  de  cuqp  to  the  Fsendi  fihQheilenc 
Colond  Eibvier  and  to  Connt  Capo  distria,  pteddent  of  Greece. 
In  I'^jrhe  wai  promulfd  uU!:.in.i-colonel-  In  1S43,  as  com- 
mindcr  cf  a  cav.iiry  divi-^ii  n.  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
insurrection  which  fi.>rii'l  King  Ouo  to  di-miis  his  Bavarian 
ministers.  He  was  appointed  military  commandant  of  .\lhcns 
and  ai<lc  de  cam|»  to  the  king,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  .Mavro- 
cordato  ministry  in  1845  was  forced  to  go  into  exile,  and  spent 
several  years  in  London,  where  be  became  an  intimate  of  Prince 
Loois  Napoikox  la  he  made  an  abortive  descent  oa  the 
GreA  coast,  in  the  hope  of  revohitibniaing  the  kingdom.  He 
was  capture<l,  but  soon  released  and,  after  a  stay  in  the  island 
of  Zantc,  went  to  Paris  (1853).  At  the  instance  of  the  Western 
Powers  he  was  recalled  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  reconstituted  Mavrocorda'.o 
cabinet  (1854).  He  wa<,  however,  disliked  by  King  Otlo  and 
his  consort,  and  in  October  1855  was  forced  to  resign.  In  i86t 
be  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  in  which 
capadty  be  took  an  inqMctaat  part  in  tbie  ncflotiations  which 
fioilloiapied  the  fit!  of  the  Barciian  dynasty  and  led  to  the  aeoesBfon 
at  Prince  Ceotge  of  Denmark  to  the  Greek  throne. 

K/ULSWALA,  or  Kalevala,  the  name  of  the  Finnish  national 
epos.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  three  sons  of  Kalewa  (or 
Finland),  viz.  the  ancient  Wainamijincn,  the  inventor  of  ihc 
sacred  harp  Kaniile;  tiic  tunning  art-smith,  llmarincn;  and  ihc 
gallant  Lemrainkaincn,  who  is  a  sort  of  Arctic  Don  Juan.  The 
adventures  of  these  three  heroes  are  wound  about  a  plot  for 
wcuriof  In  maniage  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Louhi,  a  bero 
from  Pobjola,  a  famd  of  the  ccM  north.  llmarincn  is  set  to 
construct  a  magic  mill,  the  Sanpo,  which  grinds  out  meal,  salt 
and  gold,  and  as  this  has  fallen  into  thp  hands  of  the  folk  of 
I'ohjola,  i!  is  neetlful  to  recover  it,  The  poem  actually  of>cns, 
however,  v\ith  a  very  poelic.-d  theory  of  the  origin  of  tlic  world. 
The  virgin  daughter  of  the  a;r:lo^phcfc,  Luonnotar,  wanders  f'jr 
seven  hundred  years  in  space,  until  she  bethinks  her  to  invoke 
l^kko,  the  northern  Zcu%,  who  sends  his  eagle  to  her;  this  bird 
makes  its  nest  on  the  knees  of  Luonnotar  and  lays  in  it  seven 
eggs  Out  of  the  substance  of  these  eggs  the  visible  world  is 
■Me*  Bat  k  is  coaiMy  and  sterile  oatilWiialaifliBeBdcsceada 


upon  it  and  w 00s  1  he  exquisite  Aino.  She  disappears  iato iptct, 
and  it  is  to  rcco\  cr  from  his  loss  and  to  find  another  bride  that 
Witin&mdinen  makes  his  series  of  epical  adveotURS  in  Ihc  diind 
coantiy  of  Pohjola.  Various  episode*  of  peat  stiaagtnm  ml 
beauty  accompany  the  lengthy  re<  aal  of  tbeatnigile  to  acquire 
the  magical  Sanpo,  which  gives  prosr>erity  to  whoever  possraa 
it.  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  the  b,in;io  is  brokai  and  fills  in  o 
the  sea,  but  one  fragment  float  on  the  waves,  and,  being  siritjiid 
on  the  shorcsof  I  inland,  steurese'.ernai  felit  iiy  lor  that  couttry. 
At  the  very  close  of  the  poem  a  virgin.  Mariatta,  brings  fortii  1 
king  who  drives  Wiiinamuincn  out  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
understood  to  refer  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Fagaaism  hj 
Christianity. 

The  Kaiiatala  was  probably  composed  at  varioas  thncsaadlir 
various  bards,  but  always  in  sympathy  with  the  latent  tndHioai 

of  the  Finnish  race,  and  with  a  ir.i\iure  of  f\  nholism  and  rciliiia 
exactly  accordant  with  the  irisiin  ti  of  th  a  r.;ce.  VVhikiotk 
other  antique  epics  of  the  world  bloodshed  takes  a  predomifiUt 
place,  the  Kalcwala  is  characteristically  gcniit,  lyrical  aod  eves 
domestic,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  situations  of  moril  b<au:; 
and  romant  ic  pathos.  It  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  folk  kirt 
and  the  traditions  of  the  primeval  Finnish  race.  The  poem  ii 
written  in  eight-syUabled  trochaic  verse,  and  an  idea  of  iu  lOk 
may  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  Hiawaiha,  which  is  s  tmj 
true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic; 

Until  the  19th  centur)'  the  Kalexeala  existed  only  in  frJEmtatiia 
ihc  mcmorirs  and  on  the  lips  of  the  pi'asanls.  A  collection  t<(  1  lt» 
of  these  scattered  songs  was  published  in  1822  by  Dr  Zickano 
Topclius,  but, it  was  not  until  1835  that  anything  like  a  ctmFicK 
ana  systematically  arranged  collection  was  given  to  ibe  trorU  bf 
Dr  Elias  I.onnrot.  For  years  Dr  L6nnnK  wandered  from  pbae 
place  in  the  most  remote  diMriet*,  living  wttb  the  peasanuy,  ii4 
taking  down  from  their  lips  all  that  they  knew  of  their  popuU/mfi 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  were  discovered  in  the  go\-crnn»««a  oi 
Archangel  and  Oloncd.  .After  uiuv.  tried  diligence  L/innrtK  »» 
surrr-.if  ul  in  collecting  1  i.ckxj  line*.  Tliesc  he  arr.mgcd  as  mcWv 
cally  as  he  could  into  thirty-two  runes  or  cantos,  which  he  pubUiipr^ 
exactly  as  he  heard  them  sung  or  chanted.  ConiinjinK'  lu*  ff- 
acarchcs,  Dr  Lfinnrot  publish*^  in  1849  a  new  edition  (4 
verses  ia  fifty  rune*.  A  snll  more  complete  text  was  puUisbcdli) 
A.  V.  Forsman  in  1887.  The  impon.mee  of  this  inatgrnooi  rpr 
was  at  onrc  recognixed  in  Europe,  arnl  iranslatioM  were  nudf  saf» 
Sw<  ,li  h,  German  and  French.  Several  transhttona  into  tnili.-j 
cxi:t,  the  fullest  Uing  that  bv  J.  M.  Crawford  in  iSS^J.  TV  l« 
foreign  editions  arc  tno**'  ef  (".i  lrtn  in  5»cdi:-h  (1844V  Lcoti^w  ■ 
Due  m  French  (1845  and  I8&5;.  Schicfner  in  German  t«»5ij-  tt.^ ' 

KAMAM  (Chanc-Chia  K'ow),  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
vince  of  Chih-li.  with  a  population  estimated  at  from  jo^ooeio 
100,000.  It  lier,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  IJI  m.  bynilXW 
of  IVkinR,  ecmman'liiig  .in  iniporiant  pass  between  Chitu  i»i 
Mongolia.  lispo&itionts&tatcdasin40°  50'  N.and  114'  54' t. 
and  its  height  above  the  sea  as  >8io  ft.  The  valley  anid  ibe 
mountains  in  which  it  b  situated  ia  under  caccllcnt  cnllivatjaL 
and  thickly  studded  with  villages.  Kalfsn  conaista  of  a  nM 
town  or  fortiesa  and  anburba  $  n.  hmg.  The  strecu  ait  ndr. 
and  eicellent  shops  ate  abundant;  bat  the  ordinary  bouses  hiw 
an  unusual  appearance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  rooiri 
with  earth  and  become  covered  with  grecn-sward  L»rp 
quantities  (^f  soda  are  manufactured;  and  the  toun  is  \h( -rJ. 
of  a  very  extensive  transit  trade.  In  October  1909  it  was  ct* 
ru  cted  by  railway  with  Peking.  In  early  autumn  long  lints*' 
camels  come  in  from  all  quarters  for  the  conveyance  of  the  US- 
chests  from  Kalgan  to  Kiakhta;  aixl  cacb  caravao  OSaallyMkB 
three  journeys  in  the  winter.  Some  Russian  aetdttats  kw 
penuaaentiesideacesaiid  warehouses  just  outside  the  fst«  Ot 
theway to Pckingtberoad posses ovcrabeautiful bridge  of  sews 
arches,  ornamented  with  marble  figures  of  animals.  The  narx 
K  df  ir     M    iTt  l:..n,  a:ul  means  a  barrier  or  "  gate-beam." 

KALGUOHLIE,  a  mining  town  of  Wcsleni  Australia,  H  b 
by  rail  i:  N  1;  il  (  oolgardie.  Pop.  (1901), 6652.  It  isa  ibrit  '^ 
town  with  an  electric  tramway  service,  and  is  the  junctioBof  fas 
lines  of  railway.  The  (oM-field,  discovered  in  189,1,  »  ^ 
rich,  supporting  about  15.000  miners.  Tbfc  town  k  aiffbii 
with  water,  liks  Coolgatdie,  Uton  a  soarce  aear  Pierth  jto  o- 
diatanf. 
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KALI  (black),  or  Kali  ISa  (the  BUdc  Motlier).  in  Hmdu 
mythology,  (he  goddess  of  dcslruction  aad  dottk,  the  lii(e 
flf  Siva.  According  to  «oe  Iheoiy,  Calcatf  «■«§  ht  nuw  to 
hw.  being  origiiuHy  KaliglHt.  *•  Kairk  buiding-ptaee.*'  Shrt'h 

consort  Ims  many  names  (e.g.  Darga,  Bhawani,  Parvati,  &c). 
Her  Mo!  is  black,  with  four  arms,  and  red  palms  to  the  hands. 
Her  eyes  arc  red,  and  her  f.irc  inri  hrcnsts  arc  iicsmcarpd  with 
blood.    Her  hair  is  malted,  and  she  has  projecting  fang-like  teeth, 
between  which  pnitrudes  a  tongue  dripping  with  blood.  She 
wears  a  necklace  of  skulls,  her  earrings  arc  dead  bodies,  and  she 
is  girded  with  serpents.   She  stands  on  the  body  of  Siva,  to 
account  for  which  attitude  there  ia  an  dabofate  legend.  She  b 
■ore  worshipped  in  Gondwain  and  tbe  iotat  tncM  to  tkecttt 
and  swth  of  U  tlm  la  aitjr  other  part  of  lodia.  Ponnerly 
knrnan  ttcrifke  wis  the  oaeniiai  of  her  rituaL  The  victim, 
alwiys  a  male,  was  taken  to  her  icmpic  after  sunset  and  im 
prisoned  there.    When  morning  r.imc  he  was  dead:  the  priests 
told  the  people  that  Kali  had  sucked  hi .  IjI.jxI  in  the  nipht.  At 
Dantewara  in  Bastar  there  is  a  fantous  shrine  of  Kali  under  the 
name  of  Danteswari.    Here  many  a  human  head  has  been 
prexnicd  on  her  altar.   About  1850  it  ia  aaid  that  upwards  of 
twenty-live  full-grown  men  were  immolated  at  oaoe  by  the  lajl. 
Cottioc  tbf ir  flcah  aod  barobig  portioaB  of  UkIt  body  were 
among  the  a«U  of  devotion  «f  her  iMirriilppera.  Kali  is  goddess 
of  small-pox  and  cholera.   The  Thuf«;  murdrrcit  th<  ir  vinlrrs 
in  her  honour,  and  to  her  the  sacred  pitkaxe,  whcrcwiih  ihtir 
graves  were  du?;,  was  consecrated. 

The  flook-i'jrinai'ig  Festivcl  {Cliurruk  or  Churuck  Puja), 
one  of  the  most  notable  celebrations  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Kali,  has  now  been  prohibited  in  British  tcnitoiy. 
Tboee  who  had  vowed  themselves  to  sclf-tortme  adbodtted  to 
be  swung  in  the  air  aupported  only  by  hooka  paaaed  tbraagh  the 
■odes  over  the  biode-tonci.  Thcae  hooks  wete  hung  from  a 
bng  cmabetm,  which  see-sawed  upon  a  huge  upright  pole. 
Hobted  Into  the  air  by  men  pulling  down  the  other  end  of  the 
sec-saw  bearr,  the  victim  w  is  then  whirled  round  in  •  dlde. 
The  torture  usually  lasted  fiftcrn  or  twenty  minutes, 
See  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vrdtc  Afylholof^y  (Sujviburf;.  1897). 

KALIDASA,  the  most  i[lustrtau!>  name  among  the  writers  of 
Ibe  second  epoch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which,  as  contrasted 
with  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  may  be  diaiacteriaed  as  the 
period  of  arti6cial  poetry.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Msiorteat 
Mtte  in  the  Hindu  face»  it  Is  impaasible  to  fix  with  chronological 
cuctneas  the  lifetime  of  either  Kalid^sa  or  any  other  Sanskrit 
ahthor.  Native  tradition  places  him  in  the  ist  century  n.c; 
hot  the  evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests  is  worthless.  The 
works  of  the  pott  contain  r.o  .itlusvuis  Ly  which  their  date  can 
be  directly  determined;  yet  the  extremely  corrupt  form  of  the 
Prikrii  or  popular  dialects  spoken  by  the  women  and  the  sub- 
ordinate duracters  in  his  pla>-s,  as  compared  with  the  Frilirit 
fa  fascriptfons  of  ascertained  age,  led  such  authorities  as  Weber 
ud  Laiaea  to  agree  in  fixing  on  the  jid  century  ajk  as  the 
•PfMoihmrte  period  to  which  the  writings  of  Klltdlsa  should 
be  referred. 

He  was  one  of  the  "  nine  gems  "  at  the  court  of  King  Vikra- 
ma'ditya  or  Vikrama,  at  Ujjain,  and  the  tendency  is  now  to 
regard  the  latter  as  having  flourished  about  ad.  375;  others, 
however,  place  him  as  late  as  the  6th  century.  The  richnCSSOf 
bis  creative  fancy,  his  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  his  kceo  appie- 
ciatlon  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  combined  frith  reisa»able 
powers  of  deacriptiOQ.  place  Kalidisa  bi  the  fiiat  rank  of  (Mental 
poets.  The  effect,  however,  of  his  prodnctlons  as  a  whole  is 
greitly  nurred  by  extreme  artificiality  of  diction,  v.hi^h,  thoufih 
to  a  leas  extent  than  in  other  Hindu  poets,  not  unfrcquently 
takes  the  form  of  puerile  conceits  anil  plays  on  words.  In  this 
respect  his  writings  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  more 
genuine  poetry  of  the  Veda*.  Though  a  true  poet,  he  is  wanting 
in  that  artistic  sense  of  proportion  so  characteristic  of  the  Creek 
mind,  which  exactly  adjusts  t  he  parts  to  the  whole,  and  combines 
mm  and  matter  into  an  inseparable  poetic  unity.  KsKdisa's 

ime  rests  chiefly  on  his  dcMnas,  hot  he  Is  alio  distinguished  as 
uc^  and  a  lyric  pool 


He  wmte  three  play».  the  ptott  of  which  all  bear  a  general  ( 
blarKc,  in-iiniucli  as  thcjf  coiuijt  of  love  iiUrigui-s.  which,  after 
nui^crvNis  and  seemingly  insurmouniahlc  iiiipcdinieiu*  of  a  similar 


has  considerable 


ttfiwsedhr  inferior  to  the  other 
*jwer,  that  its  hero  A^nimitrj 


nwvi  are  ulltiimatclylm>ueht  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Of  these,  SahintoU  u  that  which  has  always  iu»ily  enjoyed  the 
greatest  fame  and  popubrity.  The  naquaUficd  piaiie  iKMwed 
upon  It  by  Coeth.*  sufficiently  wianMMees  its  poetic  merit.  Then 

.ire  two  recensions  of  the  text  in  India,  the  Bengali  and  the  Drvang- 
K  in,  tlio  I.UK  r  Uinn  sewraMy  considered  oliirr  and  purer.  Sakmi- 
lala  was  first  tr.lrl^lJt<.•d  into  F'nKli'^h  by  Sir  William  J.-rus  (C.il.  utta. 
1789).  who  used  the  UenRali  rti.  ruion.  It  -^>.,„  .iftcr  tmnslai.d 
into  Gerinan  by  G.  For»ter  (1791  ;  new  cd.  L.  i|>zi(;.  1879).  An 
edition  of  Ihe  Sanskrit  oricinal,  with  French  tr.ui>lation,  was  piib- 
h>hc<  by  A.  L.  Ch^zy  at  Paris  in  1830.  Thi.s  fc^incd  the  basis  of  a 
translation  by  B.  Hind  (Ziirich,  |^):  later  trans,  by  L,  Friiie 
(Chctnmti,  187O).  Other  editions  of  the  Bengali  recension  were 
published  by  Pnrma  Chandra  (Calcutta.  i»6o)  for  the  mc  of  European 
students  and  by  R.  I'ischcl  (jnJ  cd.,  Kiel,  1S86).  The  DcvanJ^ari 
rfceiiiion  was  first  edited  by  O.  BolillinRk  (Bonn,  184.-).  with  a 
'  i  rman  translation.  On  this  were  based  tlu-  succ*  .ive  (WriiMn 
transUti^  of  E.  Meier  (TObingen.  1851)  and  E.  1  olx^anz  (Mh 
™-  ^Vrtt^W*  The  same  recension  has  been  e<ltitil  by  L)r  C. 
Uurkhard  withaSanskrit-Latin  vocabulary  and  short  rrakiil  gram- 
mar (Breslau,  i8p},  and  by  Prore-»ur  ManierWilUaaiB(Qxfard.aad 
ed.  1876).  who  also  f ranMatcd  tlic  drania  (5th  td..  1887).  There  Is 
another  tranilation  liy  P.  N.  I'.uankar  (Poona,  1888-  ).  There 
are  also  a  South  Indian  and  a  l^ishrair  recension. 

The  Vikramortaii,  or  Unasi  teon  by  VaUur,  alx5unds  with  fine 
lyrical  p.iss.igc*,  and  is  of  all  livli.in  clranias  sccoikJ  only  lo  Sakstnl.:iil 
in  poetic  beauty.  It  was  edited  by  R.  Lent  (Berlin,  iKii)  and  trans- 
bted  into  Ccnnsn  by  C.  G.  A.  HOfer  (nerlin,  I«J7),  by  B.  Hir/el 
(1838),  by  E.  Ixtedan  (Lciprie.  1861)  and  F.  Bollcnxn  (Petersburg, 
1845).  There  is  also  an  Engli:»h  edition  by  Mocucr  William*,  a 
nu'tricat  and  prose  version  by  I'rofcv>or  H.  11.  Wilson,  and  a  Ulcial 
pro<«  translation  by  ProfaaorE.  fi.  Cowetl  (lau),  The  latot 
?l'".°"*o'*:f  by  Sw  P.  Ftadit  (Bonibay,  t^>  aadlC'B.  Ptemjpe 

(ibid.  189&). 

The  third  play,  entitled  Mtdavik 

poetical  and  dramatic  merit,  but  is  conb  

two.   It  possesses  the  advantage^  liuwinit!i,  „ .  

and  its  heroine  MaiaviU  are  mora  ordinary  and  human  cha  racier* 
than  those  of  the  other  plays.  It  is  edited  by  O.  F.  Tullbere 
(Uonn.  1840).  by  Shankar  V.  Pandit,  with  English  notes  (i860),  and 
S.  S.  Ayjar  (Poona,  l8<i6);  translated  into  (jerman  by  A.  Weber 
(1856),  and  into  liiigllsh  by  C.  11.  T.nwu  y  (.•n<l  fd.,  Calcutta,  i»m>8). 

Two  epic  poems  are  also  attribute il  to  K^;li(l:l^,^,  The  longer  of 
these  IS  entitled  JSagikHnimfu,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  same  .11 
that  of  the  R/bmAyanAj  vir.  the  hi»tory  ai  Rima.  but  beginning  wiih 
a  long  account  of  his  ancestors,  the  anckot  nikia  of  Ayodfaya 
(cd.  by  A.  F.  Stenrlcr,  London  1831 ;  and  with  Eng.  trans,  and  note* 
by  Gopal  R.ighun.ith  N'andargikar,  Poona,  I897;  vene  trans,  hf 
P.  de  Lacy  Johnstone,  IQ07).  The  other  epic  fo  the  KwmArmfnm' 
bkava,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  birth  of  Kumara.  otherwise  called 
Karlttkeya  or  Slcaiida,  cod  of  war  (cil.  by  Sleiuler.  Loiulon,  |S^8; 
K.  M.  Hancrjcj,  3rd  cd.  C.ili  iitta,  1872:  Parvanikat.i  .nu!  Par  ib, 
Bombay,  1H03;  and  M.  R.  Kale  and  S.  R.  Dharadhara.  ibid  i<j  7: 
t.iig.  trans,  by  R.  T.  Griffith,  1879).  Though  containing  many  fine 
passages,  it  is  tame  as  a  whole. 

H'«  l>Tica!  poems  arc  the  Megkaduia  and  the  RUusamUra.  The 

-Ur-i;/ ;  ,',,,'1,  or  the  Cl  iiid-Messirgcr,  clcsrribcs  the  COOIpbint  of  sn 
(  xilii!  |.,v<  r,  ami  i!ie  mrss-igo  he  M^nds  lo  his  wifebyartoud.  It  is 
lull  of  deep  (othng,  and  atiounds  with  fine  descriptions  of  the 
licaiilies  of  nature.  It  wns  i-<litc<l  with  free  Lnglish  translation  by 
H.  H.  Wilion  (Calcutta.  l8lt).  and  by  J.  GiJdcmcistcr  (Bonn.  1841); 
a  Orman  adaptation  by  M.  MQllcr  appeared  at  KOnig-l*  r^  ( 1 847), 
and  one  by  C.  SchOtz  at  Bielcfeid  (1859).  It  was  edited  by  F. 
Johnson,  with  \-oeabulary  and  Wilson's  metrical  translation  (London, 
1867):  later  editions  by  K_  P.  Parab  (Bomliay,  1891)  and  K.  B. 
Pathak  ^IVKina,  1 894).  The  Ritusiimhdra,  or  Collection  of  the 
Si  avuis,  IS  a  short  poem,  of  k-yi  importance,  on  the  six  seasons  of 
the  ye.ir.  There  is  an  oditi^in  bv  P.  von  Bohlcn.  with  pnMC  Latin 
and  metrical  German  tran<ilatinn  (l.eipaig^  tt^O);  Eag,  tlUH.  by 
C.  S.  Sitaram  Ayyar  (Bombay,  1897). 

Another  poem,  entitled  the  Naiodaya.  or  Rise  of  Nala.  edited  by 
F.  Denary  (Berlin,  1830),  W.  Yates  (Calcutta,  t84J)  and  Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta,  1873),  is  a  treatment  of  tne  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti^ 
but  describes  especially  the  restoration  of  Nala  to  prosperity  and 
power.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  KAlidilaa,  but  was 
protMbly  w  ritten  by  another  poet  of  the  same  name.  It  Is  foU  Of 
most  absurd  verbal  conceits  and  metrical  extravagances. 

So  many  poems,  partly  of  a  very  dilf<  rent  stamp,  arc  attributed 
to  K&KdAsa  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  ol 
assumfag  tha  eaimnce  of.  nKire  ambon  than  one  of  that  name.  It 


IS  by  no  mcaaa  Improbable  that  there  were  three  poeta  tfaoa  named; 
indeed  modem  native  nstronoaicnaresoCBnvinccdof  ^adatcaos 

of  a  tri.id  of  authors  nf  thi'.  name  that  my  apply  the  term  KlliAas 

to  rlrslrn.ite  the  number  three. 

(>-i  1  .:il.Ll;i-.a  generally,  see  A.  A.  Macdonell'-.  /Ai;,'iry  i<f  5nntMI 
LtUra/ur€  (1900).  aod  on  his  dau  C.  Huth,  Die  2tU  det  A.  (Berlin, 
i«90).  (A.A.MP 
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KALIMPONG— KALKBRENNER 


KAUHPONO,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  (he  Darjccling 
district  of  Bengal,  4000  (1.  aljove  sca-lcvcl;  pop.  (i<jci),  jo6g. 
It  is  A  frontier  market  for  the  puri  hxsc  of  wool  and  mules  frotn 
TIbcti  tod  m  iMpsrtant  agiicultural  fair  is  held  in  November. 
In  1900  if«M'*|>«mt  wtscbMCQ  by  the  ChiuciioC  Scotland  as  itae 
lite  «f  cottaitt  hoinw,  known  m  8t  Aodicw'i  CdooU  Hancs, 
for  the  educatioB  and  Utfaint  of  poor  Eiiropfan  and  Emasian 
children. 

KAUNGA,  or  Calinca,  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of  southern 
India  in  ancient  time*.  Its  exact  limits  varied,  but  ini:!udc<i 
the  tailern  M.idrss  roa.sl  from  I'uiicJt  to  Chicacole,  riiniuii^ 
inlaod  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Ilastcrn  Ghats.  The  name 
at  008  Une  had  a  wider  and  vaguer  meaning,  eomprchcnding 
Ociiaa,  and  possibly  extending  to  the  Ganges  valley.  The  Kalinga 
of  Flioy  certainly  inchided  Oiiasa,  but  Utteity  It  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Tclugu-sfieakiQg  conatiy;  and  in  the 
time  of  HsQan  Tsang  (630  a.d.)  ft  was  distinguished  on  the  south 
and  v\e?t  from  .An  lhra,  and  on  the  nr-rth  from  Odra  or  OnVs.i. 
'laranaiha,  the  libetan  histori.in,  speaks  of  K.ilinga  as  one 
division  of  the  country  of  Telir.ga.  Ilsuan  Tsang  spe.iks  of 
Kalinga  ("  Kic-ling-kia  ")  having  its  capital  at  what  has  hcen 
identified  with  the  site  cither  of  Rajahmundry  or  Coringa. 
Both  tliese  towns,  as  well  as  Singapur,  Calingapatam  and  Chica- 
cole,  share  the  honour  of  h3\'ing  been  the  chief  cities  of  Kalinga 
at  different  periods}  but  insoipiiona  recently  deciphered  teem 
to  prove  that  the  capital  of  the  Caofa  dynasty  of  Kalinga  was 
at  MukhaUngam  in  the  Canjam  district. 

KAUNJAR.  a  town  and  hill  fort  of  British  India  in  the  Banda 
district  of  the  United  Trovinces.  Pop.  (iQOi),  3015.  The  fort 
stands  on  an  i.soljtcd  rock,  the  termination  of  the  Vindhya 
range,  .it  an  cUv.Tiion'of  1203  ft.,  overlooking  the  plains  oi 
Bundclkhand.  Kaltnjar  is  the  most  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  hill-fortresses,  originally  hill-shrines,  of  central  India.  Its 
antiquity  is  proved  by  its  meni  ion  in  the  Makdbkirala.  It  was 
bcai^ed  hf  Ifahnnid  of  Ghazni  in  teej,  and  here  the  Afghan 
emperor  Shcr  Shah  met  his  death  in  iMSp  *Bd  Kalinjar  played 
a  prominent  part  in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  in 
iS  j7,  when  it  was  held  by  a  sm.i!l  B^ili^h  garrison.  Both  the 
fort  and  (he  town,  which  stands  at  ihc  foot  of  the  hill,  arc  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary  on  account  of  tbcir KBaaiu Of  lioaples, 
sculptures,  inscriptions  and  caves. 

KAUR  (QAURl,  ELEAZER,  Hebrew  liturgical  poet,  wha<;c 
hymns  {piyyuJim)  arc  found  in  profusion  in  the  festival  prayers 
of  the  German  synagogal  rite.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
onlinown.  Some  (buinf  the  view  on  Saadiah's  S^er  ka-gfllu  y) 
place  Urn  as  ea4y  at  the  6tb  century,  ethen  t^gui  Mm  as 
bdonging  to  the  loth  century.  Kalir's  style  is  powerful  but 
involved;  he  may  be  described  as  a  Hebrew  Browning. 

Some  boAutiful  rcmlcriiis;?.  of  Kalir's  poems  may  be  found  in  the 
voliimrs  o(  I>.i\  iv  Adli-r  ;<  ctlition  of  the  German  f"cstival  Pr.iycrs 
entitled  Senu(  ■•/  Ik.'  .Synagogue. 

KAUSCH,  ISIDOR  (i8t6-i886),  Jewish  divine,  was  born  at 
Xratoechin  in  Prussia  on  the  15th  of  November  1816,  and  was 
educated  at  fieilin,  Btcslau  and  Prague.  In  1848  he  came  to 
London,  but  pawed  en  in  1849  to  America,  where  he  ministered 
as  rabbi  inClcvctand,Ctndnnat{,  Milwaukee,  DetlflftandNewark, 
New  Jersey.  At  Newark  from  1875  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  literary  work,  and  exercised  a  strong  lafltttnoe  at  feadef  of 
the  radical  and  reforming  Jewish  party. 

Among  hi«  works  arc  Wtpifisev.  f:ir  ratinneUf  Fcnrhunfen  in  den 
hiHiuken  Stkriflfn  ■  and  ti  in  !  limiis  i  f  A(;/^itiN  dfr  Weis: 

itHOf):  Stphtr  Jfzr  .h  w^;;):  .ii.d  Mi.ii.'\  I ii. '.■■!]/  .  f_ /•;:;/ v../>*y 
among  the  Jrxs  (ishl).  He  alao  uroic  a  i^ciod  licJ  q\  German  aud 
Hebrew  verse. 

KAUSCH,  HABCUl  (or  MA(niicx)(i838-i885},Jcwish  scholar, 
was  bora  in  Pomeraida  In  iSaS,  and  died  in  England  i88s. 
He  was  one  <rf  the  pioooan  «f  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 

Testament  in  England.  At  one  tfme  he  was  secretary  to  the 

Chief  RaVibi;  in  1853  he  became  tutor  in  :hc  Roi^  rhild  family 
and  enjoyed  leisure  to  produce  lii^  coniiiiLiiiaiics  and  other 
works.  ITie  first  instalment  of  hii  tummeni.iry  on  the  Pcnta- 
touch  was  Excdui  (183$);  this  was  followed  by  Ccihsu  (1858)  and 


LcvitUui  in  two  parts  (1867-1871).  Ralisch  wrote  before  the 
publication  of  Wellhauscn's  works,  and  antici|>ated  him  in  some 
important  points.  Besides  tiMse  works,  KaUsch  published  in 
1877-1878  two  volumes  el  BMt  studies  (on  AaAsaai  and  ^MeAK 
He  was  also  author  of  n  onee  popular  Uehnm  gnaunr  In  twe 
woinnes  (iMa-iSCg).  1880  be  pobiirficd  AH  end  CM.  a 
bcUiaat  diacnasion  of  bnnan  destiny.  His  commentaries  are 
of  permanent  value,  not  only  because  of  the  author's  originality, 
but  also  because  of  his  erudition.  No  other  works  in  English 
cont.iin  suih  lull  citations  of  earlier  htcraturc.  (I  .A  ^ 

KALISPEU  or  TtsD  t)'OKFiLiE,  a  tribe  of  North  .\ir.iru.jn 
Indians  of  Saiishan  stock.  They  formerly  ranged  the  coumry 
around  Pend  d'Oreille  Lake,  WMhington.  They  nundicr  aoaM 
600.  and  aie  settled  on  n  iwinration  In  Montana. 

KAUSZ.  a  goverament  of  Kusskn  Poland,  having  Prussia  on 
the  W.,  and  thegovanaMnuef  Wannwaad  PiotrkdwoniteB. 
Its  area  fo  4300  sq-  ««•  Ita  surliBee  ti  a  lowland,  sloping  towards 

the  west,  and  is  drained  by  the  Prosna  and  the  U'aria  and  their 
tributaries,  and  also  by  the  Bzura.  It  wa.s  formerly  covered 
Nsith  countless  small  lakes  and  thick  for^-sis;  the  latter  arc  now 
mostly  deNtroyed,  but  many  lakes  and  marshes  exist  still. 
Pop,  (iSij;),  844,358  of  whom  417.078  were  women,  and  113.609 
lived  in  towns; estimated  pop.  (1Q06),  083,700.  They  are  chiefly 
Poles.  Boaaan  Catholics  numl)cr  83%;  Jews  and  Protcstaaia 
each  amoont  to  7%.  Agriculture  is  carried  to  perfection  on 
a  number  of  estates,  aa  also  livestock  breeding.  The  oops 
priadpally  raised  are  ijre,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoea. 
Various  domestic  trades,  including  the  weaving  of  linen  and  wool, 
are  carried  on  in  the  villages.  There  arc  some  factorii-s,  pro- 
ducing chietly  cloth  and  cottons.  The  government  is  divide>l 
into  eight  di.striils,  the  cliscf  towns  of  which,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1897,  arc:  Kaiisz  (21,680),  Kolo  (9400),  Konin  (8$jo}, 
Leczyra  (886j),  Slopcc  (]7Sfl)>  Sieradl  (7014),  Tuick  (8141) 
and  Wiclun  (7442). 

iCAUSZ.  the  chief  town  of  the  above  goverament,  iitnnted  h 
51*  4«r  N.  and  i$*  14?  m.  by  nH  W&  W.  «f  Wanaw,  «a  tie 
banks  of  the  Ptana,  whin  there  forail  the  beundsry  of  Pnisia. 
Pop.  (1871),  18,088;  (1807),  ji,6So,  of 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  cities  01  i'oland,  is  the  stai  ut  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  possesses  a  castle,  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute and  a  large  public  park.  The  industrial  csublishments 
comprise  a  breweiy,  and  fictorica  iar  ribboaa.  ciotii  and  aH^u; 
and  tanneries. 

Kaliu  is  klcndfted  with  the  CatitiA  of  Ptolemy,  and  lit  antiquity 
i«  mdicatcd  by  the  abundance  of  coins  and  other  objects  of  ancient 
art  u  hich  have  becnditcoyeredon  the  site,  as  well  as  by  the  numrroui 

buri.i)  mound-i  oxl*iin(^  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  the  scene  of  ih« 
decisive  \ijtor>  i  f  Ai  .  ;  uis  thr  Strong  of  Poland  over  the  S»cd<» 
on  the  2^th  o[  (XtotxT  1706,  o(  ccvcral  minor  conflicts  in  1813.  ;tr.1 
of  the  Ineiidly  meeting  of  the  Rttwian  and  Fruuian  troop*  in 
in  memory  of  which  an  iron  obelisk  was  erected  in  the  town  by 
Nicholas  l.in  1841.  Theticaty  of  iStj  between  Russia  and  PniaMa 
was  signed  here. 

KALK,  a  town  In  the  Prus-sian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right 
b.ink  of  the  Rhine,  2  m.  E.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  (1905),  i ^.^-i. 
Kalk  is  an  important  junction  of  railway  lines  connecting  Cologne 
with  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  li  lus  variotts 
and  chemical  indnstiies»  brickworks  and  brcweiies,  and  an 
electric  tramway  jolaa  it  irilll  Cologne. 

KALKAS,  or  Kbaucas,  a  Mongoloid  people  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  northern  stepjxs  of  Mongolia  near  their  kiri.smer., 
the  Buriati.  According  to  .Sir  H.  Howurlh  ihcy  derive  ihe.r 
n.in:  ■  from  the  river  Kalka,  whiih  run.s  into  the  IJuir  lake.  C>i 
all  Mongolians  they  physically  differ  most  from  the  true  Mongol 
type  (see  MONCOLS).  Their  colour  is  a  brown  rather  than  n 
yellow,  and  their  eyes  are  open  and  not  oblitjue.  They  have, 
however,  the  broad  flat  face,  hi^  chcekbonea  and  lank  Mack 
hair  of  their  race.  They  number  some  290^000,  and  their  terri- 
tory is  divided  info  the  four  khanates  of  Tushetu  (Tushiyctu), 
T-^eiii-n  (?H-tzen),  Sai'noi'm  (Sain  Noyan)  and  Jcsaktu  { jas.saktuK 

KALKBRENNER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (t7S4-iS4^). 
German  pianist  and  composer,  son  of  Chriitian  K.dkbrcnncr 
(j75$-iSo6),  a  Jewish  musician  of  Casscl«  was  educated  at,  the 
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Paris  Coiuervatoire,  and  aoon  began  to  pUy  in  public.  Pfan 

1814  t'j  iS.'3  he  was  well  known  a  hirilSijiit  ptrformcr  and  a 
successful  ua^hcr  in  London,  and  ihcn  bculud  in  I'dfis,  dyinx  at 
Enghicn,  nc:ir  there,  in  1849.  He  became  a  member  of  ihc  I'.iris 
piaoo-manufaciuring  tirm  of  PIcycl  &  Co.,  and  made  a  fortune 
by  his  business  and  his  art  combioed.  His  numerous  compo- 
sitioro  are  less  remembered  now  than  his  instruction-book,  with 
'<  studies,"  which  have  had  considerable  vogue  among  pianisu. 
:  KALLAT.  MIUAIUN  VOM  (t«39-tm)>  AnHKhHaagarian 
■Utesman,  mt  born  at  Budapest  on  tht  »9nd  of  Decmber  1839. 
His  family  derived  their  name  from  their  estates  at  Nigy  Kallo, 
in  Szabolcs,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  Balogh  Semjcn 
tribe,  which  colonized  the  counties  of  Borsod,  Szabolcs,  and 
Szatm&r,  at  the  close  of  the  gth  century,  when  the  Mag\ars 
conquered  Hungary.  They  played  a  prominent  part  in  Hun- 
gariaa  liiMiKy  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Knluman  (ick);-iii4); 
tad  fnm  JSktg  Matthias  Corvinus  (i45ii'i4(,io)  they  received 
Ibeir  csutti  at  MoA  Tur,  aew  KccifccnWit,  gnatod  to  Michael 
KiUay  f  or  hit  bcraic  defean  «f  Mm  is  BoMh.  md  lOU  held  by 
his  descendants.  The  fatlMr  «f  Beq^aalB  voo  KiUay ,  a  superior 
official  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  £ed  in  184$,  and  his 
widow,  who  sur\'ivcd  until  looj,  dc.  oied  herself  to  the  education 
of  hiT  son.  At  an  early  age  Kitlay  ni.inifLStcd  a  deep  interest 
in  fuiiirii  J.  .ind  especially  in  the  t-islcrn  Oucsiion.  He  travelled 
in  Russia,  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  gaining  a  thorough 
knowled^  of  Greek.  TurUsh  and  several  Slavonic  languages. 
HebcomavpivlkimtiBServiaBMiAbisiiMive  tongue.  In 
i8t7hetaUitd  tlw  HnvufaaDict  asCoOMnwUvedqtutyior 
MOhlbach  (Sz&sy-Siebes);  in  1869  he  «as  appefaed  vtamir 
general  at  Belgrade:  and  in  1872  he  visited  BonJft  tot  the  CiM 
time.  H  i  views  on  Balkan  questions  strongly  influenced 
Count  An  lrissy,  the  Au.stro-Huiiganau  niif.iitcr  for  foreign 
ailairs.  Leaving  Belgrade  in  iS-,,  he  rciumt-d  his  seat  in  the 
Diet,  and  i.horlly  afterwards  founded  the  journal  Kclel  Mcpe.  or 
Eiisltrn  Folk,  in  which  he  defended  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Andrissy.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1878  he  went  to 
Pbilippopolis  as  Austro-Hungarian  envoy  extraordinaiy  on  the 
Int'ifP*ti9*'M  F-^«!t"  rjwnmM«inw.  Jai879heb«cuM 

ceoood,  ud  toon  ifterwud*  fint,  depuUnental  cirief  «t  the 
foreign  office  in  Vienna.  On  the  4th  of  June  1882  be  was 
appointed  Imperial  minister  of  finance  and  administrator  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  distinction  with  which  he 
tiled  this  ofbce,  for  a  period  of  21  years,  is  his  chief  title  of  fame 
(see  Bosnia  a.nd  Herzegovina).  Kallay  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Budapest  and  Vienna  academies  of  science,  and 
attained  some  cminciKe  as  a  writer.  He  translated  J.  S.  Mill's 
Liiaty  into  Hiingifiand  adding  aa  bttfodiKtoiy  critique;  while 
his  ventoD  of  GioMK  *  IV  ^  Omk  dramatist  S.  N. 
Fft-"'"'*"  (tS4j-tS74).  pfontt  saooesaful  on  the  HaavKian 
•tage.  Hts  nonognphs  on  Servian  history  {GesekidU$  d*r 
Srrbtn)  and  on  the  Oriental  amhition  of  Rus-^ia  (DiV  Oriftilpotilik 
Russlands)  were  translated  into  (jeiinan  by  J.  H.  Schwicker, 
and  published  at  Leiprig  in  i8;8.  But,  in  his  own  opinion,  his 
masterpiece  was  an  academic  oration  on  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  Hungaiy  aa  a  link  between  East  and  West, 
la  1873  KiUay  nurried  the  fMmtftt  Vilma  Bethien.  who  bore 
hfan  two  davi^tcn  and  ■  ml  Hit  popularity  in  Bosnia  was 
partly  due  to  the  tact  and  pcfMBal  caana  «f  Ua  wile.  He  died 
on  the  I  ?th  of  July  1903.  • 

KALMAR  (( ,vLMAR).  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  Baltic  coast, 
cliicf  town  of  the  ilistrict  {l4n)  of  Kalmar,  350  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
Stockholm  by  rail.  Pop.  (iqoo).  ij,7«S-  It  lies  opik;,1'.c  the 
island  of  Oland,  mainly  on  two  small  islands,  but  partly  on  the 
mainland,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  park.  The  itncis  are 
regular,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  principal 
public  edifices,  however,  are  constructed  of  limestone  from 
Olaiul*  iacLmiiiig  the  caUiedfal»  built  by  Nicodcaus  Tcasio  and 
his  SOB  Nlcodeaius  in  the  seeoad  half  o<  the  17th  centuiy. 
Kalmar,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  was  fonaeriy  Strongly  forti- 
fied, and  there  remains  the  island-fortress  of  Kalmamahus, 
dating  partly  from  the  inh  century,  but  mainly  from  ihc  i6th 
and  17th.   it  coataios  the  beauiilul  chamber  of  Jung  Eric  XiV. 


(d.  iS77).>n  historical  museum.and  in  the  courtyard  a  fine  ornate 
well-cover.  This  stronghold  stcwxi  several  sieges  in  the  14th, 
isth  and  i6th  centuries,  and  the  town  gives  name  to  the  treaty 
(Kalm.ir  Unionl  hy  \'.hKh  S\i'eden,  Norway  and  Denmark  were 
united  into  one  kingdom  in  IJ07.  Kalmar  has  an  artificial 
harbour  admitting  vessels  drawing  tg  ft.  There  arc  a  Khool  of 
navigation,  and  tobacco  aad  match  factories,  the  produce  of 
which,  together  with  timber  aad  mitM,  h  opottcd.  Ship*! 
bajidiaf  is  canied  oa. 

KAUQCX.  or  Kaumt  STnVBr'S~tmilory  or  reservation 
belonging  to  the  Kalmuck  or  Kalmyk  Tatars,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Astrakhan,  Iwunded  by  the  \'oIga  on  the  N.E., 
the  Manych  on  the  S.W.,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Cojsacks  on  the  N.W.  Its  area  is  36,900 
sq  m.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  a  second  reservation  of  3045 
sq.  m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Volga.  According  to  I.  V. 
Muihketev,  the  Kabnuck  Steppe  aiuat  be  divided  into  two  paru, 
western  and  etsleni.  ThefoaMr,oeeapiedhrtheEiaeaIhiIl8» 
is  deeply  treodied  hy  laviaee  and  rises  300  and  oecaaioBally 
630  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  built  up  of  Tertiary  deposits, 
belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  division  of  the  Miocene  period  and 
covered  with  loess  and  black  earth,  and  its  .irpmeiits  repre- 
sent the  old  shore-line  of  the  Caspian.  .\'o  Ca.splan  deposits 
are  found  on  or  within  the  Ergeni  hills.  These  liill.-.  exhibit  the 
usual  black  earth  flora,  and  they  have  a  settled  population.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  stef^  is  a  plain,  lying  for  the  most  part 
JO  to  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  aad  sluing  flently  towards 
theValii.  Foat.nia«M''Afil4:a«ilaBdepasita,"€ontahilng 
theoMial  faesils  (HyMla,  MmUHO,  eight  species  of  Cardium, 
two  of  Drtistma,  three  of  Aiae$m  and  LUkeglyphus  caspins), 
ritt.iin  thickni  '^ses  varying  from  105  ft.  to  7  or  10  ft.,  and  dis- 
rifipcar  in  places.  LacU'ilrinc  anrl  fluviatile  deposits  OCCUf 
inicrminglcd  with  the  above.  L.irgc  areas  o:  n^f.ving  sands 
exist  near  Enotaycvsk,  where  high  dunes  or  barkhans  have  been 
formed.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
known  as  the  "  hillocks  of  Baer,"  is  coveted  with  hillocks 
elongated  from  west  to  east,  perpcndiculariy  to  the  waat-lhie, 
the  qMces  between  them  being  filled  with  water  or  overgrown 
with  tUdtcts  of  flsed,  Saffa;  Utmm  tamputris,  almond  trees. 
&c  Aa  aidiiipelago  of  little  islands  is  thus  formed  close  to  the 
shore  by  these  mounds,  which  are  backed  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  strings  of  salt  lakes,  partly  desiccated.  Small  streams 
originate  in  the  Ergenis,  but  are  lost  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
lowlands,  where  water  can  only  be  obtained  from  wells.  The 
scanty  vegetation  is  a-miztuxc  of  the  flora  of  south-east  Russia 
and  that  of  the  deseru  ef  eeatnl  Asia.  The  steppe  has  aa 
estimated  popohtioa  of  1  jOkSOO  panons,  Uviag  in  over  17.100 
JUMihsf,  or  felt  teats.  Thne  are  over  <e  Buddhist  noaasteriee. 
Part  of  the  Kalmucks  an  settled  (chiefly  bi  the  hiDy  parts),  the 
remainder  being  noraads.  They  breed  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  suffer  heavy  losses  from  murrain.  Some  attempts  at 
agriculture  ami  tree-planting  arc  being  made.  The  breeding  of 
livestock,  fishing,  and  ^omc  domestic  trades,  ch:v:ly  c.irricdoa 
by  the  women,  arc  the  principal  sources  of  maintt-nincc. 

See  I.  V.  Mushketov,  C<ol.  Resiortku  in  the  K(Jmyk  Sttppt  in 
tS84-!8Ss  {StPtttniim^  |<M,  la  Riuaiaii):  Kastednv's  werfcs 
(1868-1870);  and  other  worn  qwMcd  in  seweaov's  GMtr.  DitL 

and  Ruts.  Encycl.  DicU  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  B&) 

KALII6KT.  GDITAV  amaOllD^Cooin  (iSis-1808).  Auitto- 
Hungarian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Lettowits,  ia  Moravia,  on 

the  29th  of  Dcrc  mbcr  183*.  of  an  old  Transylvanian  family 
which  had  held  counlly  rank  in  Hungary  from  the  17th  century 
After  spending  some  years  in  a  hu.ssar  regiment,  in  1854  he  enicrtd 
the  diplomatic  service  without  giving  up  his  connexion  with  the 
army,  in  which  he  reached  the  rank  of  general  in  1879.  He  was 
for  the  ten  years  1S60  to  1870  secretary  of  embassy  at  London, 
and  then,  after  serving  at  Rome  and  Copenhagen*,  was  in  1880 
appointed  ambanador  at  St  Petersbu^  His  eucocn  ia  Russia 
procured  for  hin.  on  the  death  of  Baron  v.  HajraMile  hi  1881,  the 
appointment  of  minister  of  foreign  aflaira  for  Atistria-Hungary, 
a  post  which  he  held  luiluuxicea years.  Eaecntially  a  diploma tirt» 
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he  took  b'ttle  or  no  pttt  it  the  vexed  fnterml  iffidn  «f  the 

Du,'.l  Monarchy,  an;!  he  came  liitlo  infurc  the  pohllc  except  at 
ihc  annual  ilatciiani  on  foreign  jllaui  btfLiri-  the  Delegations. 
His  managcmcnl  of  the  affairs  of  hi^  (lijjar'.nient  was,  liowcvcr, 
very  successful ;  he  confirmed  and  mainiaincd  ihc  alliance  wiih 
Gennaayi  which  had  been  formed  by  his  predecessors,  and  co- 
operated with  Bismarck  in  the  arrangements  by  which  Italy 
joilied  the  alliance.  Kaln^ky's  special  intlucnce  was  seen  in  the 
inpravement  of  Aitklxiaii  Klations  with  Ruaiia,  ioUowing  on 
the  meeting  of  the  three  cnpen»  in  September  1884  at  SkJer- 
ncvici,  at  ishich  he  was  present  His  Russophile  policy  caused 
some  adverse  criticism  in  Hungary.  His  friendliness  for  Russia 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  sircnglluning  the  position 
o(  Austria  as  against  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the 
establishment  of  a  closer  political  and  commercial  uiulerstanding 
with  Servia  and  Rumaoik.  In  1885  be  intcricrcd  after  the 
battle  of  Slivnitza  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Bulgarians  on 
Belvnde»  bnt  he  kwt  influen«e  in  Servia  after  the  abdication  of, 
ting  Milan.  Tboufh  he  hcpt  aloof  bam  the  Ckrieai  party. 
Kaln^ky  was  a  strong  Catholic;  and  Ut  «ynpatby  for  the 
difncultics  of  the  Church  caused  adverse  comment  in  Italy, 
tvhtn,  in  1S91,  lie  stated  in  a  speech  before  the  DcIcf;?.tions  that 
the  question  oC  the  f)Oiiiion  of  tlic  pope  was  still  unsettled. 
He  lubstquciiily  explain<<l  that  hy  tin,  ilid  not  rtfer  to  the 
Kuman  question,  which  was  permanently  settled,  but  to  the 
poeiibllity  of  the  pope  leaving  Rome.  The  jealousy  felt  in 
Hiuigaiy  aciinsl  the  Ultramoatants  led  to  his  fall  In  1895  a 
case  of  deiieal  interference  In  the  fatenal  affairs  of  Hungary  by 
the  nundo  Agliardi  aroused  &  ttmif  |MOtCit  in  the  Uunguian 
psriiament,  and  consequent  diflerences  between  BinfTy,  the 
Hungarian  minister,  and  the  minister  for  forcipn  afTiirs  led  to 
Kalnoky's  resignation.  He  died  <jn  tlic  ijth  of  I  cbruary  i5gS 
at  rn  (ll.[z  i.i  >.;  jravia. 

KALOCSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pcst-I'ilis- 
Salt-Kie>Kttn,  88  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Top.  (iqoo), 
ii*37'>  I'  I*  situated  in  a  manhy  but  highly  productive  dis- 
trict, near  the  left  buk  of  th«.  Danube,  and  was  once  of  far 
greater  importance  than  at  pnseot.  Kalocsa  is  the  see  oi  one 
of  the  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  In  Hungary.  Amongst 
its  buildings  arc  a  fine  rathcdrat,  the  .in  hicpi'.rnpal  p.d:»re.  nn 
iLstronOmical  observatory,  a  seminary  for  priesl^,  and  colleKei. 
for  training  of  male  and  female  teachers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kalocsa  and  its  widc-sprcadiiig  communal  lands  arc  chictly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  fruit,  flax,  hcrop  and 
cereals,  in  the  capture  of  water-fowl  and  in  fishing.  Kalocsa 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary.  The  present  arch- 
bialM^pric,  fonaded  about  1135,  is  a  devejiopment  of  a  bishopric 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  looo  by  King  Stephen  the 
S.iint.  It  suffered  much  during  the  i6ih  century  from  the 
hordt-s  of  Ottomans  who  then  ravaged  the  country.  A  large 
I  li!  '<i  'I  I  '  i.vn  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1875. 

KALPI,  or  Calpee,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Jalaun 
district  of  the  United  Provinec*,  on  the  riRht  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Cawn[xire.  Pop.  (icjoi).  lo.ijg.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Vn  udcva.  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
AJ».  In  1 196  it  fell  to  Kulab-ud-dio,  the  viceroy  of  Mahomroed 
Ghori,  and  during  the  subsequent  JAahommedan  period  it  played 
a  large  part  in  the  annals  of  thk  part  of  India.  About  the 
middle  of  the  iSth  century  it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  llic  Mah- 
rattas.  It  w.is  captured  by  the  British  in  iSo?,  and  since  1S06 
has  remained  in  British  possession.  In  May  1858  Sir  Hu};h 
Rose  (Lord  Strathnairn)  defeated  here  a  force  of  about  10,000 
rebels  under  the  rani  of  Jhansi.  Kalpi  had  a  mint  for  copper 
coinage  in  the  reign  of  Akbar;  and  the  East  India  Company  made 
it  one  of  their  principal  stations  for  providing  the  "  commercial 
fnvcstment.**  The  44d  town,  which  b  beside  the  river,  has  ruins 
of  a  fort,  and  several  temples  of  interest,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  ancient  tombs.  There  is  a  lofty  modern  lower 
ornamcnlod  sMih  n  prcs(  ntations  of  the  battles  of  the  Rum.iyiina. 
The  new  tnwii  lii-s  awny  from  the  river  to  the  s^iulh  enst  Kilpi  : 
is  still  a  rrntre  uf  lotnl  tr.irte  (I'riiu  ip.illy  in  prain.  j/.T  .mr!  rol'on),  | 

with  •  station  00  the  Indian  Midland  railway  from  Jhansi  to  1 


Cawnpore,  which  here  cRMKt  the  |amna.  Theie  are  manA^ 

tures  of  sugar  and  paper. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  middle  Ruisia,  surrounded  by 
those  of  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel  an<l  Tula,  with  an  area  of 
11,942  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  reaching  8co 
to  900  ft.  in  its  highest  parts,  which  lie  in  the  S.W.,  and  deeply 
trenched  by  watercourses,  especially  in  the  N.E.  The  Oka.  a 
main  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  its  confluents  (thcZhildra  and 
Ugra)  drain  all  but  a  strip  of  country  in  the  west,  which  Is 
travmed  by  the  Bolva,  an  aflhMM  of  the  Dnieper.  The  govern- 
ment is  built  up  mainly  of  carboniferous  deposits  (coal-bearinf), 
with  patches  of  the  soft  Jurassic  clays  and  limestones  which 
formerly  covered  them.  C"ri  i.-ii  i(iiiii  dc  |H)sits  occur  in  the  S.W., 
and  Devonian  limc^^toncs  and  shales  crop  out  in  the  S.E.  The 
government  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  boulder  clay  in  the 
north,  with  vast  ridges  and  fields  of  boulders  brou):ht  during  the 
Glacial  Period  from  Finland  and  the  government  of  Olonets,  large 
areas  in  the  middle  are  strewn  with  flint  boulders  and  patches 
of  looi  are  teen  farther  aouth.  Theneananmialtanpentnfeit 
41*  F.  Iron  ores  are  the  chief  mineral  wealtl^  nnrily  40,000 
persons  being  engaged  in  mining.  Beds  of  coal  occur  in  several 
places,  and  some  of  them  arc  worked.  Fireclay,  cbina-(jay, 
chalk,  grindstone,  pure  quartz  sand,  phosphorite  and  copper  are 
also  exirattcJ  Forests  cover  J0%  of  the  surface,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  t  he  sou  1  h.  The  soil  is  not  very  suitable  for  agriculture, 
and  owing  to  a  rather  dense  population,  comiderable  mmbm  of 
the  inhabitanu  find  occupation  in  induslty,  or  as  carrierK  and 
carpenters  for  one>bilf  of  the  year  at  the  Black  Sea  porta. 

The  popdatlon  UfitSOOS  Ut  tSfle)  was  i,i7«.3S3  in  t^7. 
neariy  all  Orrat  Russlam.  There  were  it6  women  to  roe  men, 
.ir.d  out  of  the  total  pnpulation  94,853  lived  in  towns.  The 
estimated  population  in  u;o6  was  i.jS;,^©©.  Of  the  total  area 
over  -j.ooo.ooo  acres  ;ire  o«ncd  by  the  t'cisant  communitic% 
nearly  j,ooo,ooo  acres  by  private  owners  and  some  750,000  by 
the  (Sown.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  potatoes.  Hemp  is  grown  for  local  use  and  export.  Bees 
are  kept.  The  chief  noO'agricullutal  industries  are  diMiBeriei, 
iron-worka,  factories  for  cloth,  cottons,  paper,  matcbea,  kalhcr 
and  china,  flour4nins  and  oil  works.  Large  quantflfcs  of  wooden 
w.-iresaicfablkated  in  the  villages  of  the  souih  A  considcr.-.Mc 
trade  Is  carried  on  in  hemp,  hempseed  and  hcmpserd  oil,  eorn 
and  hides;  and  iron,  machinery,  le.iihcr,  glas";,  chemicals  and 
linen  are  exported.  The  government  is  divided  into  Ji 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in 
1807.  arc:  Kaluga  (49.7^8),  Borovsk  (8407),  Kozrtsk  (scwS), 
Likhvin  (1776),  Maloyaroslavets  (1300),  Medyft  {439»), 
Mcshchovsk  6^7)*  Monlsk  (1652},  Peremyshl  (3956).  Tarusa 
(1980)  And  Zhiadra  (S996).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be  ) 

KALUGA,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  govrrnmcni.  situ.ited 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  117  m.  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail, 
in  S4°  3''  N  .md  ,;6°  6'  i:,  Pop  (1R70).  36,880;  (1807)  40.728. 
It  is  the  "^ee  of  a  Crock  Orthodox  bishop.  The  public  buildirtgs 
include  the  caihcdr.il  of  the  Trinity  (rebuilt  in  the  19th  century 
in  place  of  an  older  edifice  dating  from  1687).  two  monastic 
establishments,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  principal  anidea  ol  industrial  production  are  leather,  oi, 
bast  mats,  wax  candles,  starch  and  Kahiga  cakes.  The  finl 
historical  mention  of  Kaluga  occurs  in  1389;  its  incorporaiioa 
with  the  principaflty  of  Moscow  took  place  in  1518.  In  r6o7 
it  was  held  by  the  second  false  Demetrius  and  vainly  bcsicgrd 
for  four  months  by  the  forces  of  Shuisky,  who  had  ascended  the 
Russian  throne  as  Basil  IV.  on  the  death  of  the  first  fahc 
Demctriuv  In  1619  Kaluga  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hetman 
or  chief  of  the  Zaporozhian  Cossacks.  Later  two-thirds  of  its 
inhabiUBts  were  carried  off  by  a  plagne;  and  in  i6»  the  whole 
place  was  laid  waste  by  a  conllagrtliBn.  It  recovered,  however, 
in  spite  of  several  other  conflagrations  (especially  in  174*  and 
1754).  On  several  occasions  Kaluga  was  the  residence  of  potili- 
cil  prisoners;  amonK  others  Shanyl,  tbc  Lcsgbiin  cMcf,  ipcM 
his  exile  there  (iS5<>-iS7o). 

KALYAN,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Thana  district  of 
Bombay,  situated     m.  N.E.  of  Bombay  dty,  wlKre  the  two 
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main  Uiies  of  the  Gmt  luidian  Peninsula  railway  diverge.  Pop. 
(}9oi),  10,749.  There  is  a  conaidcrablc  industry  of  rici-huskinc. 
Ralyan  is  known  to  have  been  the  capital  o(  a  kingdom  and  a 
ccniic  Lif  stM-bomc  commerce  in  the  cjrly  centuries  of  the 
Chrtsliao  era.  The  oldest  renuins  now  existing  are  of  Mahum- 
aaedan  times. 

KUIA,  or  Kaimdbva,  in  Biotlu  ufthalaKf^  Uw  fod  o(  love 
Be  b  vufouiljr  auted  to  hwt  bets  tbe       of  Biabne  or 

Dhanna  (virtue).   In  the  JU<  Veda,  Kama  (dedw)Ia  deKdbed 

as  the  first  roovemeat  that  arose  in  the  One  after  tt  had  come 
into  life  through  the  rK:)-.vcr  nf  fi.r.o.ir  or  ribr.tr.ict Ion.  In  the 
Atharva-Vedd  FLima  dt>cs  not  mean  scxiiai  dLiicc,  but  rather  the 
yc  jruir.j;  after  the  good  of  all  crcatctl  things.  Later  Kama  is 
simply  the  Hin<iu  Cupid.  While  attempting  to  lure  Siva  to 
sin,  he  was  destroyed  by  a  fiery  glance  of  tbe  goddess'  third  eye. 
Tim  ia  Hindu  poetiy  lUim  i*  kiiowQ  as  Aauge,  ibe  "  bodilcM 
god."  Kema's  wife  R^ti  (vohnMooeaaM)  momand  Vm  ee 
gNttly  that  Shre  tetentcd,  and  ie  m$»  idMn  as  the  child  of 
Krhlioa  and  Rukmini.   The  babe  was  called  Pradyumna 

(C-jpid).  11c  is  nprotiited  .irmcd  \vi;h  .1  Ikav  uf  :  L;i;.ir  i..nc; 
it  is  Strung  with  hccs,  arul  a...  five  arro\*s  arc  tipped  with  llowcrs 
which  ovcrrnmc  the  five  senses.  A  fish  adorns  his  flag^  aadlie 
rides  a  parrot  or  sparrow,  emblematic  of  lubricity. 

KAMALS,  a  red  powder  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  employed. in  India  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  is 
obtaioed  from  Udttttu  pkatppinetuis,  Mttll.,  a  small  euphor- 
liiaceoustteefoQaijet04$ft.inliei8iiti  distributed  from  touUiern 
Afabia  ia  tbe  west  to  north  Austr^  and  the  PhOtppfncs  la  tbe 
east.  In  India  klmall  has  scver.al  anucnt  SanNkrit  n.imcs.  one 
of  which,  kapila,  signifies  dusky  or  t.nsny  red.  Unuir  tlic  name 
of  wars,  kanbii,  or  qir.bil,  kimal.l  appears  to  ha\  c  been  kjiown  to 
the  .Arabian  physiciaiu  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm  and  skin 
disca^ei  as  early  as  the  loth  centurj',  and  iiwlccd  i»  mtnlioncd 
by  Paulus /Efincla  still  earlier.  Tbe  drug  was  formerly  in  tbe 
British  Phefoncopoda,  but  is  iufedor  to  many  other  anthel- 
ouBtk*  and  b  not  mnr  tofiloyti. 

XAMCBATKA*  a  peoiostda  of  N.>E.  Sberia,  ftictcUng  fTom 
tbe  land  of  the  Chukchis  S.S.W.  for  750  ra  ,  with  a  width  of  from 
80  to  joo  m.  (si"  to  62°  N.,  and  156°  to  163°  £.),bctwccn  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Sea.  It  forms  pait  of  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province.    .\rea,  104.160 sq.  m. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  pi  iiii.iula  with  the  inainUnd 
is  a  flat  tundra,  sloping  gently  both  ways.  1  be  mountain  chain, 
which  Ditniar  calls  cential,  t/tem  to  be  interrupted  under  57° 
N.  by  a  deep  indeatation  conesponding  lo  the  valley  of  the 
TlgbO.  There  too  the  l^dracrapliical  networl^  »  well  aa  tbe 
south-west  to  Dorlh-east  strike  of  the  day-slatcs  and  metamor- 
phic  schists  on  Dit  mar's  map,  seem  (o  indicate  the  existence 
of  two  chains  running  souih-wisl  lo  north-tait.  parallel  to  the 
volcanic  ch.iin  of  S.-K.  K.imch.ilka.  (il.uiirs  were  not  known 
till  the  year  iSgg,  when  they  were  di^'  uvercd  on  llic  ByiLya 
and  Ushkinskaya  (15,400  ft.)  mountains.  Thick  Tertiary 
deposit.'^,  probably  Miocene,  overlie  the  middle  portions  of  the 
west  coast.  The  southern  parts  of  the  central  range  arc  coui- 
posed  of  granites,  syenites,  porphyries  and  cr>'stallinc  slates, 
while  In  the  north  of  khinskaya  volcano,  which  it  tbe  higbcst 
suBuntt  of  tbe  peninsula  (16,910  ft.),  tbe  mountains  consist 
chiefly  ol  Tcrii,iry  sandstones  and  old  volcinic  rwks.  Ccal- 
bearin^  clays  containing  fresh-water  molluscs  and  dicotyIe<lo- 
nou>  plar.is,  as  also  coii^-lonit rates,  alternate  with  the  sandstones 
in  these  Tertiary  deposits.  Amber  is  found  in  them.  Very 
extensive  layers  of  melaphyre  and  andeiitc,  as  also  of  con- 
glomerates and  volcanic  tuils,  cover  the  middle  portions  of  ibc 
peninsula.  The  south-eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  a  cbain 
«if  vokaaoes,  running  along  tbe  indented  coast,  fnUB  Cape 
Lopatka  to  Cape  Kronoukiy  ($4*  25'  N.),  and  separated  from 
tbe  rest  of  the  peninsula  by  the  valleys  of  the  By'ir.iy.i  (:in 
affluent  of  the  Bolstraya,  on  the  west  coait)  and  Kanieli.iika 
rivers.  .Another  chain  of  volcanoes  runs  from  khinskaya 
(which  burst  into  activity  several  times  in  the  i^4h  .ind  igih 
centuries)  to  Shivclucb,  seemingly  parallel  to  the  abo\e  but 
farther  oorlh.   The  two  chains  contain  twelve  active  aad  twcoly* 


six  extinct  volcanoes,  from  7000  to  more  than  15,000  ft.  high. 
The  highest  volcanoes  are  grouped  under  56°  N.,  and  (he  hi;; lust 
of  them,  Kluchevskaya  (16,990  ft.),  is  in  a  state  of  almost  in- 
cessant activity(notableoutbreaksin  17J9,  1737, 1841, 1853-1854, 
and  1896- 1897),  a  flow  of  its  lava  having  reached  to  Kamchatka 
river  in  1853.  1  he  active  Shiveluch  (9900  ft.)  is  the  last  volcano 
of  thie  chain.  Several  lakes  and  piobafa|y  Ava^  Bay  are  old 
cnueot  Copper,  mercury,  and  inn  ofce,  aa  abo  pure  copper, 
odue  and  eu^ur,  are  found  in  the  pemnsula.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Kamchatka  (3*5  m.  long),  which  flows  first  north- 
eastwards in  a  fertile  longitudinal  valley,  and  then,  bending 
.suddenly  to  the  cast,  pierces  the  above-menlionetl  volcanic 
rh-Tin.  The  other  rivers  are  the  1  ighil  (115  m.)  and  the  Bolstraya 
(1  }o  m.),  both  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  and  the  Avachai, 
flowing  into  the  I'acific 

The  floating  ice  which  acnuoidatca  in  tbe  nortbcfn  parU  ef 
the  Sen  of  Okhotsh  and  tbe  eold  conent  wUdi  flowe  ahmg  the 
east  coast  of  tbe  peninsida  render  its  summers  chilly,  but  the 
winter  is  relatively  warm,  and  temperatures  below  -40*  F.  are 
rxpfrirnrrd  only  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior  .md  <  n  the 
Okhofik  hiloral.  The  average  temperatures  at  Tetropavlovsk 
(Si"  \  >  ar.-;  \car  x.f  V.,  January  17",  July  58*;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kamcliatka  the  average  temperature  of  tbe  winter  is 
16",  and  of  the  summer  as  high  as  58°  and  64*.  RaiB  and  snoW 
are  copious,  and  dense  fogs  enshroud  the  ooasl  In  lumner;  tnat' 
quently  the  moontaina  are  well  clothed  with  timber  iaA  the 
meadons  with  grass,  except  hi  the  tmt^cs  of  (he  north.  The 
natives  eat  eitensi  vely  1  he  bulbs  of  tbe  Martagon  lily,  and  weave 
rloth  out  of  the  f.brcs  of  the  K.tmchatka  netllc.  Dilphii:  'f  tcrus 
leucus,  the  so.:  l.on  (0:.;riii  SuHfnl,  and  w.drus  abound  o!i'  i!ic 
co.ists.    The  s<~a-ollLr  (Eitliydris  wjrina)  has  been  di  iroyrd. 

The  population  (5S46  in  1870).  was  7170  in  1900.  The 
"outhcrn  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  Karochadales,  who 
exhibit  many  attributes  of  the  Mongolian  race,  but  are  more 
similar  to  the  aborigines  of  N.E.  Asia  and  K.W.  America. 
Fishing  (quantities  of  salmon  enter  the  rivers)  aad  huntiag  are 
tbcfr  chief  occupations.  Dof^ledgca  are  prindpaQy  used  as 
means  of  communication.  The  efforts  of  the  ffovemtnent  to 
introduce  catttc-brceding  have  failed.  The  Kamchadalc  lan- 
guage cannot  be  assigned  to  any  known  group;  its  vocabulary  is 
extremely  poor.  The  purity  of  the  tongue  is  best  preserved 
by  the  people  of  the  IVnzliinsk  di.slrict  on  the  \V.  co.iSt.  North 
of  57°  X.  the  peninsula  is  peopled  with  Koryaks,  settled  and 
nomad,  and  I.amuts  (Tunguscs),  who  came  from  the  W.  coast  fl{ 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  principal  Russian  settlements  are: 
Petropavlovsk,  on  the  £.  coast,  on  Avacha  Bay,  with  an  ex- 
cellent roadstead;  Verkhae-Xaincbatsk  and  Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
In  tbe  valley  of  the  Kamchatka  river;  Bolshcryctsk,  on  tbe 
Dill -h.iy?, ;  .iinl  Tiphil,  on  the  W.  coast.  . 

The  Russians  m.3,dc  their  first  settlements  in  Kamchatka 
in  the-  end  of  the  17th  century;  in  1606  Atlasov  forndcd 
Wrkhtic-Kaniehatsk,  and  in  1704  Robelcv  founded  Uolslieryctsk. 
In  1720  a  survey  of  the  [>cninsula  was  undertaken;  In  1735-1730 
it  was  visited  by  Bering's  expedition;  and  in  1733-174S  >t  wss 
the  scene  of  the  laboon  of  the  Ktaiheninalkov  and  Stdler 

expedition. 

See  C.  A.  Crman,  Rftse  um  dU  Erie  18.,  (BefiUl.  1848)$  C.  von 

Dit  mar,  Reisen  und  Aujenlkall  in  Kamduika  im  dtm  /sikfCR  iSst- 
i$Si  (1890-1900) :  G.  Kctinan,  Tent  Life  in  Sikria  (iSyo).  and  paper 
in  Jour,  ef  Ameriran  Ceof.  Soc.  (1876);  K.  Diefler,  in  Pettrmonn't 
MtluUunecn  (1891,  vol.  xxxvii.);  V.  A.  Obruchev,  in  Itettiia  cA  the 
ta^t  Sitxirian  Geosraphica!  Society  (xxiii.  4,  5;  itJoi);  F.  H.  H. 
Guillcmanl.  Cruiie  oj the  "  }i!tinkfid  "  (ind  <-d..  London,  1889) ;  and 
G-  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  in  Scoll.  Ccog.  Mag.  (May.  i8o<i).  with 
bibliography.  (P.  A.  K.:  J.  T.  Be.) 

KAME  (a  form  of  Scandinavian  comb,  bill),  in  physical 
geography,  a  short  ridge  or  bunclwd  maund  of  g^vcl  or  sand, 

"  tumultuously  stratified,"  occurring  in  connexion  with  glacial 
deposits,  having  been  formed  at  the  mouths  of  ttJnneTs  under  (be 
ice.  When  tlic  ice-shctt  melts,  these  features,  formerly  con- 
cealed by  the  glacier,  arc  revealed.  They  are  common  in  the 
glaciated  portions  of  the  lower  Scottish  valleys.  By  stmic 
authorities  tbe  Urm  "kamc,"  or  tvecifically  "serpentine 
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lunne,*' b  taken  u  tynoiiymoHS  iHtli  ** 

preferably  to  be  applied  to  the  long  moaad  (lepoiited  withia  tbe 

ice-tunnci,  not  to  the  bunched  mound  at  its  mouth. 

KAMENETS  PODOLSKIY.  or  I'.  Doin-;  Kamenets  (Polish 
Ka>tiicni((}.  a  town  of  S.-W.  Russia,  (.lucf  town  of  the  Rovcm- 
tncnt  of  f'uiliilia.  It  it.md-.  in  4S'  40'  N.  ami  30'  K.,  on  a 
high,  rocky  blufi  of  the  river  Smotrich,  a  left  hand  tributary  of 
the  Dniester,  and  near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop.  (1863), 
30,699;  (1900)  39,1 1  J,  of  whom  50%  were  Jews  and  30% 
Poks.  Round  the  town  lies  a  cluster  of  suburban  villages. 
Palish  Folnwik,  Ruasian  Folwatk,  ZinlwvUiii,  Kanraaanii,  kci 
•ad  en  the  oppoiite  tide  of  the  river,  aoccaaible  by  •  vooden 
bridge,  stands  the  castle  which  long  frowned  dcfuuice  across  the 
Dniester  to  Khotin  in  Bessarabia.  Kamenets  is  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  .ind  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Peter  .tnd  St  Paul,  built  in  1361,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  minaret,  recalling  the  time  nhcn  it  was  uscJ  as  a 
mosque  by  the  Turks  (1672-1699).  The  Greek  cathedral  of  John 
the  Baptist  dates  from  the  16th  century,  but  up  to  1 798  Ixlongcd 
to  the  Basilian  mooatteiy.  Other  buiUlxtgi  ate  the  Orthodox 
Creek  mooastefy  of  tbe  Trinily,  and  tha  CathoUe  AnnedaB 
cfaiudi  ((minded  in  1398),  pfliif«ia|»i4tli<eBtiiiy|iilMalaiwl>» 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  saw  tlie  Mongol  invasion  of  1*39- 
1242.  The  town  contains  Ortlir^I  xx  Greek  and  Roiimii  Catholic 
seminaries,  Jewish  coUcrcs,  ami  an  arihacological  luuicum  for 
church  antiquities,  founded  in  iSgo.  Kamenets  was  laid  «asic 
by  the  Mongol  leader  Uatu  in  u-io.  In  1434  it  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Podolia.  In  the  15th  and  i6lh 
centuries  it  suffered  frequently  from  the  invasions  of  Tatars, 
Moldavians  and  Turks;  and  in  1672  the  hctman  of  the  Cossail.s, 
Dorosheolio,  assisted  by  Sultan  Mahommed  IV.  of  Tiultcy,  made 
UiBidf  maaterof  tbe  ptaoe.  Rcatmcd  to  Maiid  by  the  peace 
of  Kariowks  (1699),  it  passed  wilh  Podolia  i»  HiwitahtTos. 
Here  tbe  Tarn  were  defeated  by  tbe  Pdcs  hi  1633,.  and  here 
twenty  years  later  peace  was  conclm^cd  between  the  same 
antafionists,    Ihe  foiiilkations  were  dcnujiiihed  in  1813. 

KAMENZ,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Ulaik 
Elslcr,  21  ni.  N.K.  of  Dresden,  on  a  branch  line  of  railway 
from  Bischofswenla.  Pop.  (1900),  9716.  It  has  four  lA'angeli- 
cal  churches,  among  them  a  Wcndish  one,  and  a  handsome  new 
IMn^ball  with  a  library.  The  hospital  is  dedicated  to  the 
maoiory  of  Lesaing,  who  was  bom  here.  A  colawal  bust  of  the 
poet  waa  placed  oppoaUe  the  Wcndish  dmicb  in  itWj,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  him  on  a  neighbouring  hill  in  1864. 
The  industries  of  Kamcnz  include  wool-spinning,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  r'-i'-'^.  croiLcry  .-intl  sloncv.arc.  Huilt  about 
l-'oo,  Kamcnz,  was  known  by  the  name  Dietkret cliam  until  the 
i6lh  century.  In  ijiS  it  passed  to  the  niaik  of  llr.indcnburf!; 
in  1319  to  Bohemia;  and  in  1O35,  after  suflcting  much  in  the 
Hussite  and  Thirty  Years'  wars,  it  came  into  the  posscviion  of 
Saxony.  In  1706  and  1843  it  was  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  fire. 

Kakemz  is  also  tbe  nana  of  a  village  in  Pnuaia,  not  far  from 
Brcslati;  pop.  90a  Tbii  b  fomoua  on  acoooot  of  ita  Cbterdan 
monastery,  founded  in  1094.  Of  the  heuse^  wbidi  was  doaed  in 

1810,  only  a  few  buildings  remain. 

KAMES,  HENRY  HOME.  Lord  (1696-178.-),  Scottish  l.iwycr 
and  philo!iophcr,  ion  of  George  Home  of  Karnes,  in  BcrvvickHliirc, 
where  he  was  born  in  i6g6.  After  receiving  a  somewhat 
imperfect  education  from  a  private  tutor,  be  was  in  1712  inden- 
tured to  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  an  accidental 
introduction  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  then  president  of  the  court 
of  icaaion,  determined  him  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  advocate. 
He  accordingly  set  himself  to  atiidying  various  branches  of 
Uterature,  specially  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  January  1724,  and,  as  he  lacked  those 
brilliant  qualities  which  sometimes  command  immediate  success, 
he  trr.pl.1',1:!  his  leisure  in  the  compilation  of  KcmarJiable  Dai- 
J!i".i  III  ihf  Court  oj  Sesiioit  from  iji6  to  tjsS  {172S).  This 
work  lu-.iiiR  .utraelcd  attention,  his  power  of  ingenious 
reasoning  and  mastery  of  law  gradually  gained  him  a  leading 
pealtion  at  (be  bar.  In  ijja  he  «aa  appointed  a  Ju^ie  la  tbe 


centtef  aemhttander  tbe  title  efterdKaines,  and  In  1763  be  was 

made  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary.  In  1741  he  n  arried  .Xgatha 
Dnimmond,  through  whom  in  1761  he  succceilcd  10  the  estate 
of  Blair  Drumni. ind.  T\ nhshire.  He  continued  to  discharge  his 
judicial  duties  till  wiiiiin  a  few  days  of  his  death  at  Ediaboigh 
on  tbe  a7th  of  December  tiZt. 


a  special  interest  In  agricultural  and  commercial 
alTaifB.   In  1735  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  tnnteca 

foreitcoura^inrnt  of  the  fi>hericr>,  arts  and  manufacturer  o^ScmUmI, 
and  about  the  umc  time  he  was  turned  or»c  of  the  commissioom 
for  the  ni.mai,;eriK  nl  of  (he-  furfcilcd  estates  annexed  lo  the  Crown. 
On  the  f.ul)jci-t  of  aRriculture  he  wf.ilc  1  hr  CrnllrrK.tn  Farmer  ( 1776). 
In  1765  he  published  a  small  oamphlct  On  the  flax  Husbandry  cf 
Scotland;  and,  bcsidea availing  MmseK  of  his. extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  proprietors  of  Scotland  to  recommend  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  ho  took  a  prominent  paK  in  furthering  the  project 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  He  wai  also  one  of  the  founder?  o( 
the  r'ti>'l<-d  ami  l.iicrnrv  Society,  afterwards  the  Roy.il  !vjci«  ts  ti 
ICdnil 'i;r.,h  h  i-.  huwevir,  as  a  \sriUf  on  philowpl>v  tlut  LcrJ 
K.ime>  i»  be>t  kiiuwn.  In  1751  he  |  ulilibhetl  his  /.jjijvi  trt  ihf 
PrindpUs  of  iloralcr,  end  .V./.ic.;/  Hi-lif.u^n  ((".et.  ten.,  Ltiizij, 
1773),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  doctrine  ui  inn.iLe 
idmak  b«t  conceded  to  omn  an  apparent  but  only  appsicat  ficedom 
ei  tM  adB.  His  statenwat  of  the  Utter  doetnne  to  iniwiacd  Om 
alarm  of  certain  clerKymcn  of  the  Church  of  S  oil.uwl  that  he  fouad 
it  aeeettary  to  withdraw  what  was  rccardcd  a^.  a  st  nou«  error,  and 
to  attribute  man's  »lelusive  wn^e  of  Ireedrun,  nut  to  an 
conviction  implantrd  by  t.xl.  hut  to  the  influrnce  of  the 
Mis  Other  phiUxtophicai  works  arc  An  Inlrodtulunt 


rii inking  (1761), 
History  ^  Uam  (1774). 
See.ItgSrjqr^Ienf  JCaaw*.  by  A.  P.  Tytlcr,  Locd 
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(2  yds..  iSi^). 

KAMHtK,  or  Cavas',  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
I'omerania.  2|  m.  from  the  Baltic,  on  the  Kamminschc  Boddcn, 
a  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Dicvcnow.  I*op.  (iQc>f. 
S9JJ.  Among  its  four  Evangelical  churches,  the  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  noteworthy.  Iron-founding  and 
brewing  are  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  has  also  some  fishing 
and  shipping.  There  is  steamer  communication  with  Stettia, 
.1  bout  40  m.  $.S.  W.  KamnUn  is  of  Wcndish  origin,  and  idilainMl 
municipal  privileges  in  1274.  Frnn  about  taee  tfll  r6>8  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  at  the  latter  dale  became  a  secular 
principality,  being  in  1648  incorporated  with  Brandenburg. 

St*  Ku>  hen,  CetehickU  d<r  Sladi  Kammin  (Kamriin,  iss^). 

KAMPEN.  a  town  in  tbe  province  of  Ovcrysel.  Holland,  en 
the  left  bank  of  tbe  Yiel,  3I  m.  above  ita  mmitb,  and  n  temdnal 
railw^  Station  S  n.  N.W.  of  ZwoOe.  It  has  regular  steamboat 
communiration  with  ZwoRe,  Deventer,  Amsterdam,  and  Enk> 

hui;:cn.  Pop,  (tooo),  19,664.  Kampcn  is  surrounded  by  beantt- 
ful  gardens  and  promenades  in  the  place  of  the  old  city  waDs, 
and  has  a  fine  river  front.  The  four  turtetcd  gate».^.) •»  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  i6ih  and  17th  century  architecture.  Of 
the  churches  the  Bovenkcrk  ("  upj)cr  church  "),  or  church  cf  St 
NichoLis,  ranks  with  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht  and  the  Janskcrt 
at 's  Ilcrtogenbosch  .is  one  of  the  three  great  mc<licval  churches 
in  Holland.  It  was  begun  in  1369,  and  has  double  aisica,  amfrwh- 
tory  and  ndiating  chapels,  and  cmitalna  some  finely  carved 
woodwork.  The  Roman  Catholic  Buitenkerk  ("  outer  church  "} 
IS  also  a  line  building  of  the  t4th  century,  with  good  modern 
p.-inellinj;.  There  .uc  many  Other,  though  slighter,  reniaini  irf 
the  aneii  !it  t  hurt  In  s  and  monasteries  of  Kampcn ;  Iml  the  tr.tfs; 
remarkable  hmliiing  is  the  old  town  hall,  wliich  ij  \i:iiurpaiM;J  in 
Holland.  It  dates  from  the  14th  century,  but  v.as  partly  restored 
after  a  fire  in  1543.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  niched  statues 
and  t)cautiful  iron  trellis  work  round  the  windows.  The  old 
council  ch.imher  is  wainscoted  in  black  oak,  and  Contains  a 
remarkable  sculptured  chimney-piece  (iS45)  fine  wood 
carving.  The  town-hall  contains  the  muniripol  library,  collec- 
tions of  tapestry,  portraits  and  antiquities,  and  valuable  archives 
relating  to  the  town  and  province.  Kampcn  is  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Reformed  theological  sihool,  a  gymnasium,  a  higher 
bargher  school,  a  municipal  school  of  design,  and  a  large  orphin- 
age  There  are  few  or  no  local  taxis,  the  municipal  chisi  b<'tg 
filled  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  fertile  dclta-Uad,  the 
Kanpeaeilaad,  which  is  alw^yt  being  built  up  at  the  BMMtli  el 
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the  YsrI.  There  is  2  considerable  trade  in  dairy  produce;  and 
there  are  shipyaids,  Mft-malka,  k  tool  bOoiy,  dfU  futoiks. 
paper  mills,  &C. 

KAMPTEB.  or  Kauthi,  « tewaof  British  India,  in  the  Naispur 
diitrict  of  the  Central  Provinces,  just  below  ibe  cooflucnce  of  (he 
Kaaiian  with  the  rivers  Pench  and  KoUr;  le  m.  N.E.  of  Nigpur 
Iqr  aiL  Pop.  (1901),  shQwiag  a  coatiaiiow  decmw  liafle 
iWr.  KiDplce  WIS  founded  in  iSai,  HsnyftnycaBtaiiiiwiit 
in  (he  ncighlxiurhood  of  the  native  capitaJof  NC|pur»Mdbecan>e 
an  important  centre  of  trade.  Since  the  opcablf  of  the  nilway, 
trade  has  largely  Ixcn  diverted  to  Nagpur,  and  the  garrison  has 
recently  been  reduced.  The  town  is  well  laid  out  with  wide 
roji*.  gardens  and  tanks. 

KAHRUP,  a  district  of  British  Indii,  in  the  Brahmaputra 
valky  division  of  Eastern  Bcngsl  and  AsMDi.  The  headquarters 
aic  It  Cauhali.    Area.  jSsS  iq.  aa.;  popi.  (tgoi),  589.187, 
■flowing  a  dccretse  of  7%  in  th*  dcoick.  la  tlw  tnuaediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  land  is  low,  and  exposed 
to  annual  inundation.    In  this  marshy  tract  reeds  and  canes 
flourish  luxurl.iiilly,  am!  ilu-  o.ily  cidiivalion  is  that  of  rice.  At 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  river  banks  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  in  undulating  knolls  towards  the  mountains  of 
Bhutan  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Khasi  hills  on  the  south. 
The  hiUs  south  of  the  Orahmaputia  in  some  parts  reach  the 
height  of  800  it.  The  Brahnaputia,  which  divides  the  district 
into  two  nearly  equal  portkms,  it  navigibla  by  river  itcMiiera 
throughout  the  year,  and  receives  sivml  tributaries  navigable 
by  large  native  boats  in  the  rainy  season.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Manas,  ('haul  Khoya  and  Uarnadi  on  the  north,  and  the 
Kuisi  and  Dibru  on  the  south  bank.    There  is  a  government 
ftn^cst  preserve  in  the  district  and  also  a  pl.mtatiun  where 
seedlings  of  teak,  sdl,  iitsu,  mm,  and  nakor  arc  reared,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  with  the  caoutchouc  tree.  The 
popuialion  is  catitely  roial,  the  only  town  with  upwards  of  swo 
inhabjUBls  being  Gaubali  (11,661).  The  temples  of  Hajo  and 
Kamikhya  attract  maoy  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  The  staple 
crop  of  the  district  is  rice,  of  which  there  are  three  crops.  The 
ind-gvnous  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  weaving  of  silk  and 
cotton  cloths  for  home  use.  and  to  the  making  of  brass  cups  .ind 
plates.    The  cultivation  and  manui'acturt  of  tea  by  European 
capital  is  not  very  prosperous.  The  chief  exports  arc  rice,  oil- 
ttedi,  timber  and  cotton;  tlie  imports  are  fine  rice,  salt,  piece 
foodi,  tttfar,  betel-nats,  coc<Hi«t»  and  hardware.  A  accttoa  of 
tte  /bian-BengsI  nilway  itarts  from  Gankati,  and  a  braadi 
«f  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  A  metalled  road  runs  due  south  from 
Gauhati  to  Shillong. 

KAMYSHIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Saratov. 
r.j5  m.  by  river  S.S  \V.  o[  the  city  of  Saratov,  on  the  ri;;!ii  bank  of 
the  Volga.  Fop.  (1860,8644;  (1897),  15.(J34.  Being  the  terminus 
of  tlw  railway  to  Tambov,  Moscow  and  the  Baltic  ports,  it  is  an 

lapoftBOt  port  for  tbo  ctpott  of  cereals  and  salt  from  the  Volga, 
and  it  impiorti  timber  and  wooden  witea.  It  b  famous  for  ila 

water-melons.  Peter  the  Great  buflt  here  a  fort,  which  was 
known  at  first  as  Dmitrievsk,  but  acquired  its  present  name 

in 

KANAKA,  a  Polynesian  word  meaning  "  man."  used  by  Poly- 
nesians to  describe  themselves.  Its  ethnical  value,  never  great, 
baa  been  entirely  destroyed  by  its  indiscriminate  use  by  the 
Freadl  to  dcaoftc  all  South  Sea  islanders,  whether  black  or 

brown.  The  coavpt  French  form  tnitpit  baa  been  toed  bjr 
loaM  English  writers.  The  term  came  into  pwmtnrwfi*  in  1884^- 
tS8$  in  connexion  with  the  scandals  arising  over  the  kidnap- 
ping of  South  Sea  islanders  for  enforced  labour  on  the  sugar 

plantations  of  north  Queensland 

KANAKA,  or  Canara,  the  name  of  two  adjoining  districts  of 
British  India:  North  Ranara  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
Sooth  Kanara  in  that  of  Madras.   Both  are  on  the  western 

**KotTH  Kam«*  DtsmcT  forms  part  of  the  aoutbem  divtiioo 
or  Booiboy.  The  adndnfMnttivo  bcadqaartcn  am  at  Xarwar, 
whkbinalaotlMChitf  aaapoft.  Ana.  j94S<4>M';p>p.(i«ot)|, 


4S4.40O,  showing  an  increase  of  1%  in  the  decade.  The  trade  of 
the  interior,  which  used  to  pass  down  to  the  seaports,  has  been 
largely  diverted  by  the  opening  of  the  Southern  Alahratta  rail- 
way. Along  the  coast  rice  is  the  chief  crop,  and  coco-nut  palms 
are  also  important.  In  the  upland  there  arc  valuable  gardens  of 
arcca  palms,  cardamoms  and  pepper.  Rice  and  timber  are 
eaportcd,  and  aaodaliNMMl<afviag  and  salt  manufacture  are 
cniled  oo.  The  main  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district  is  the  range  of  the  Western  Chats,  whieh,  running  from 
north  to  south,  divides  it  into  two  pans,  a  lowland  or  coast  strip 
(Payanshai),  and  an  upland  [tlatrau  (lialaghat).  The  coast-line 
is  only  broken  by  the  Karwar  headland  in  the  north,  and  by  the 
estuaries  of  four  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  many  smaller  stnav^ 
through  which  the  salt  water  finds  an  entrance  into  numeroos 
lagoons  winding  sevcfll  miles  inland.  The  breadth  of  the  loww 
lands  varies  from  5  to  15  miles.  From  Ibis  naiiow  belt  rise  a  few 
amootb,  flat-topped  hills,  from  too  to  300  ft  high;  and  at  places 
it  is  crossed  by  lofty,  rugged,  densely  wooded  spurs,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  main  range,  maintain  alnioct  to  the  coast  a  height  of 
not  less  than  1000  ft.  Among  these  hills  lie  v, ell  tilled  valleys  of 
garden  and  rice  land.  The  plateau  of  the  Balaghat  is  irregular, 
varying  from  1500  to  looo  ft.  in  height.  In  some  parts  the 
country  rises  into  well-woodcd  knolls,  in  others  it  is  studded  by 
small,  isolated,  steep  hills.  Except  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
in  the  noic  ^en  dhdes,  the  whole  is  one  bnad  waste  «<  wood* 
land  and  fornt.  The  open  spaces  are  dotted  with  banlels  or 
parcelled  out  into  rice  clearings.  Of  the  rivers  (lowing  eastward 
from  the  watershed  of  the  Sahyadri  hills  the  only  one  of  impor- 
tance is  the  Wardha  or  Varada,  a  tributary  of  the  Tungabhadra. 
Of  those  that  tlow  wesiwanis,  the  four  principal  ones,  proceeding 
from  north  to  south,  arc  the  Kali,  Gungawali,  Tadri  and  Shara- 
vati.  The  last  of  theae  forms  the  famous  Getsoppa  Falls.  Eaten* 
sive  forests  clothe  tbt  bflls,  and  are  consatvcd  oodcr  the  rules 
of  the  forest  department. 

Soon  Kahajm  DiSTMCt  has  lis  bcadquarteis  at  Mangaloi*, 
Area,  4021  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igox),  1,134.713,  showing  an  inncaac 
of  7%  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  intersected  by  rivers,  none 
of  which  c\:ced>  :oc  r-iiles  in  length.  Tlicy  all  take  their  rise 
in  the  WiiiLrn  Cjhais.  and  many  are  navigable  during  the  fair 
WT.iihiT  fijr  from  15  to  miles  from  the  coast.  The  chief  of 
these  streams  are  the  Netravati,  Gurpur  and  Chendragiri. 
Numerous  groves  of  coco-nut  palms  extend  along  the  coasi, 
and  green  tke-fields  are  seen  iacveiy  valley.  The  Western  GhatSk 
tWot  to  •  height  of  3000  to  6000  ft.,  fringe  the  oBstera  bqundary. 
Forest  land  of  great  extent  and  value  exists,  but  most  of  It  is 
private  property.  Jungle  products  (besides  timber)  consist  of 
bamhoo.  cardamoms,  wild  arrowroot, gall-nuts, parti boge. ca lechli, 
fibrous  bark,  cinnamon,  gums,  resin,  dyes,  honey  and  Ijccswax. 
The  forests  formerly  abounded  in  game,  which,  however,  is 
rapidly  decreasing  under  incessant  shooting.  The  staple  crop 
is  rice.  The  chief  articles  of  import  arc  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn, 
oils  and  salt.  Tiles  are  manufactured  in  aevoal  places  out  ol  a 
fine  potter^  clay.  The  AsMkat-Mangalere  line  of  the  Madras 
railway  serves  the  district. 

5rc  Soulh  Canara  Dislricl  ,\far.ual  (2  vols-,  Madrn*,  l^94-l8{>5). 

KANARESE.  a  language  of  the  Dravidian  farriiv,  spoken  by 
about  ten  milUonsof  people  in  southern  Im'ia,  i  tiiul>  in  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
It  has  an  ancient  literature,  written  in  an  alphabet  dOBCqr 
Rsenabling  that  employed  for  Tdugu.  Since  the  isth  century 
the  Kawcse-speaking  people  have  largely  adopted  the  Ltngayat 
form  of  faith,  which  may  be  described  as  an  anti-Brahmanical 
sect  of  Siva  worshippers  (see  HiNDirisu).  Most  of  them  are 
agriculturists,  but  they  also  engage  actively  in  trade. 

KANARIS  (or  Ca.vaws),  CONSTANTINB  (1790-1877),  Greek 
patriot,  belonged  to  the  class  of  amting  sailors  who  produced 
if  not  the  most  honest,  at  least  the  bravest,  and  the  most  sucoeaa> 
ful  of  the  combatants  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  Be 
bekofled  by  birth  to  tfae  little  idaod  of  FMxa,  to  the  north«iN9t 
of  Chio.  He  tot  hecaaw  praednent  as  the  effectivo  lender  «f 
tbe  signal  veofHaoe  taken  bf  the  Greeks  for  the  masaaixe  at 
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Chio  in  April  1S2J  by  the  Turkish  Cnpitnn  Pafh.i.  TIic  <;om- 
mander  uf  tliL-  fon  c  of  fifty  small  vessels  and  cipht  tircsbips  sent 
to  usail  the  Turkish  flc«t  was  the  navnrrh  Miaoulis,  bul  it  was 
Kanaris  who  executed  the  attack  with  the  fircships  on  the  flaf- 
iliip  of  the  Capitan  Puha  on  the  night  o{  the  iSth  of  June  iSas. 
Ttie  Turks  were  celelmiting  the  feast  of  Bahiam  at  the  end  of  the 
Rama'lin  fast.  Kannris  had  two  small  brigs  fitted  as  fireships, 
and  thiriy-six  men.  He  was  allowed  to  come  close  to  the 
Turkish  flagship,  and  succeeded  in  allacliing  his  fircships  to 
her,  settinR  them  on  fire,  and  cjcapinR  with  his  party.  The 
fire  re3che<l  the  powder  and  the  flagship  blew  up.  sending  the 
Capitan  Pasha  and  jcoo  Turks  into  the  air.  Kanaris  was 
undoubtedly  aided  by  the  almost  incredible  sloth  and  folly  of 
his  opponents,  but  he  chose  his  time  well,  and  the  service  of  the 
fircships  was  always  considered  peculiarly  danferoui.  That 
Kanaris  could  carry  out  the  venture  with  a  volunteer  party  not 
belonging  to  a  regularly  disciplined  service,  not  only  proved  him 
to  be  a  clever  p.;rti-in  h^l'icr,  but  showed  thit  he  "as  a  leader 
of  men.  He  repeated  the  feat  at  Tenedos  in  November  of  iSu, 
and  was  then  considered  to  have  difjKised  of  ncirly  4000  Turks 
in  the  lv»o  ventures.  When  his  native  isl.md.  Psara,  w,is  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks  he  continued  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  Miaoulis.  I)e  was  no  lew  distinguished  in  other  stucks  with 
fifCshi^atSanoiaiidliytileMfn  1834.  wMch  finally  cstaUished 
aa  vttcr  ptnk  in  tlM»  Itaridili  nvjr.  His  efforts  to  datioy  the 
■bipa  of  Mehemet  AO  at  Alexandria  In  1815  were  defeated  by 
contrary  winds.  When  the  Gnrks  tried  to  organize  a  regular 
navy  he  was  appointe<i  capl.-ain  of  ilic  frigate  "  Hellas  "  in  i8j6. 
In  poliiics  he  wai  a  follower  of  Cijio  d'Isi  ria.  Tie  helped  to  upset 
the  government  of  King  Olho  and  to  eslahlish  his  successor, 
was  prime  minister  in  1864-1865,  came  back  from  ictiremcnl  to 
preside  over  the  ministry  formed  during  the  crisis  of  the  Ruaao- 
Turkish  war,  and  died  in  oflice  on  the  15th  of  Scptennbcr  1877. 
Kaaaria  ia  described  as  of  small  stature,  simple  in  appeafaace, 
amaewhat  shy  and  mehncholy.  He  i*  justly  renemhertd  as  the 
BMNthlamelcss  of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  almost  the  only  one  among  them  whom  Dundonahl,  with 
whom  be  serv  ed  in  a  successful  attack  on  an  Egyptian  war  ^hip 
near  AlL  X.in  lria,  exempts  from  the  sweeping  charges  of  cow.irdicc 
bebrinf.:5  apjiii't  tlie  tlrceks.  (D  II.) 

KANAUJ.  an  ancient  city  of  British  India,  in  Farukhabad 
district.  United  Provinces,  near  the  left  banli  of  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  (1901),  i8,ssa.  KanauJ  in  early  times  fonned  the  capital  of 
a  great  Hindu  kingdom.  Its  prosperit  y  dates  from  a  prcBiatoric 
period,  and  seems  to  have  culminated  about  the  6th  century 
under  Harsha.  In  ioiq  it  fell  before  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and 
again  in  1194  before  Mahommed  Ghori.  The  existing  ruins 
extend  over  the  lands  of  five  villages,  occupying  a  semicircle 
fully  4  m.  in  diameter.  No  Hindu  buildings  remain  intact;  but 
the  great  mos.quc,  constructed  by  Ibrahim  Shah  of  Jaunpur  in 
1406  out  of  Hindu  temples,  is  still  called  by  Hindus  "  Sita's 
Kitcheo."  Kaaaujt  which  is  traditionally  said  to  be  derived 
fiam  jea»|«l«^  (athe  cfookad  ntalden),  Itts  i^vai  ha  aaoie 
toaa  important  division  of  Brahmans  in  northern  India.  Hindu- 
ism In  Lower  Bengal  also  dates  its  origin  from  a  Braiunan  Bign- 
tion  <.ou;h'.v.tril--.  frnrn  this  city,  aliout  80O  OF  900k  Ktaauj  is 
now  noted  for  the  distilling  of  scents. 

KANDAHAR,  the  largest  city  in  AfRhanistan,  situated  in 
3'*  37'  N.  lat.  and  65°  43'  E.  long.,  .5400  It.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
3-0  m.  distant  from  Hcnt  on  the  N.W.,  by  Girishk  and 
Fatah— Gilishk  being  7$  m.,  and  Fanh  sas  m.  from  Kandahar. 
Wtem  XaVol,  as  the  NX.,  It  is  (Brtant  315  m.,  by  Kalat4- 
GhiUai  and  Glusai— Kalat>i-Ghil7ai  being  8$  m.,  and  Ghazni 
S15  m.  from  ICamlahar.  Tto  the  Peshin  valley  the  distance  is 
about  1 10  m.,  and  from  Peshin  to  India  the  three  principnl  rriuti  s 
ine.isurc  approximately  as  follows;  by  the  Zhob  v;Uley  to  Dcra 
Ismriil  khan,  joo  m.;  by  the  Bori  valley  to  Dcra  (Uiazi  Khan, 
•§75  m.;  by  Quetta  and  the  Bobn  to  Dadar,  IJ5  m.;  and  by 
Chappar  and  Nari  to  Sibi,  no  m.  The  Indian  railway  s)'slem 
citenda  to  New  Chaman,  within  aone  80  m.  of  Kandalttr.  Im- 
■adiatdy  raand  the  city  is  a  fUo.  UgHy  cnhivSled  and  weU 
|iii|wilaiedt»  the  ia«»haad  swat;  lat  aaUwaorth-^iirtliawaa, 


and  bounded  by  a  double  line  of  hilh,  rising  to  sbout  toco  ft 
above  its  general  level,  and  breaking  its  dull  monotony  will 
irregular  lines  of  scarped  precipices,  crowned  with  fanLislic 
pinnacles  and  peaks.  To  the  north-west  these  hills  form  the 
watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Aighandab  and  the  Tanak, 
vmit  they  are  lost  in  tb«  mouatafai  maiAs  of  the  Hazarajat— t 
wild  region  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Tatar  origin,  which  cfTectuaSy 
shuts  off  Kandahar  from  communication  with  the  north.  On  the 
south-west  they  lose  themselves  in  the  sar  ly  desert  of  Rcgistati, 
which  wraps  itself  round  the  plain  of  K-imlahar,  and  forn» 
aiii  '.her  iinp.ii?.\ble  barrier.  But  there  is  a  break  in  these  h.Ht— i 
gate,  as  it  were,  to  the  great  high  road  between  Herat  and  Ir.t^ii, 
and  it  is  this  gate  which  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  so  cAcctustly 
guards,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  stntcgic  impovtance.  Other 
nutes  there  are,  open  to  tmde,  between  Hent  and  northcn 
India,  either  following  the  bonks  of  the  Had  Ktid,  or,  moit 
circuitously,  through  tl>e  valley  of  tlie  Hclmund  to  Kabul;  or  the 
line  of  hills  between  the  Arghandab  and  the  Tarnak  may  be 
crossed  close  to  Kalat  i-Ghilzai;  but  of  the  two  former  it  may 
be  said  that  llity  are  not  ss.iys  open  to  the  passage  of  .Mg'i^ti 
armies  ov.ing  to  the  hereditary  hostility  existing  between  tbt 
Acimak  and  Hazara  tribes  and  the  Afghans  generally,  while  tbt 
laiier  is  not  beyond  striking  distance  ffom  Kandahar.  The  eat 
great  high  road  from  Herat  and  the  Pmiia  fmitler  ta  India  h 
that  tddch  paises  by  Facah  and  ciMMt  lha  Hdmand  at  Girishk. 
Between  Kandahar  and  Indhi  the  road  ia  eanparalivdy  opca, 
and  would  be  available- fcr  railway  commvntcatioil  batfOTlht 
jealous  exi  luiivcness  of  the  Afgh.ins. 

To  the  narth-west.  and  parallel  to  the  long  ridges  of  theTainik 
watcrsheiJ,  stretches  the  great  toad  to  Kabul,  traversed  by  Nott 
in  184?,  and  by  Stewart  and  subsequently  by  Roberts  in  i88a 
Between  this  and  the  direct  route  to  Peshin  is  a  road  which  Icadi 
through  Maruf  to  the  Kundar  river  and  the  Guleri  pass  inlolki 
plains  of  Hindastan  at  Ocia  Iiaiail  Khan.  This  b  the  sMit 
direct  route  to  northern  India,  bat  ft  fnvolvei  the  passage  d 
some  rough  country,  across  the  great  watershed  between  tht 
basins  of  the  Hclmund  and  the  Indus.  But  the  best  kno^m  road 
from  Kandahar  to  India  is  that  which  stretches  acroM  the  series 
of  open  stony  plains  interspersed  with  rocky  hills  of  irregular 
formation  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  (KhojakI 
range,  on  the  far  side  of  which  from  Kandahar  lies  the  valley  of 
Peshin.  The  passage  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  involves  a  rise  aivi 
fall  of  fOBM  sjoe  iu,  but  the  laage  has  been  tunaaUcd  and  s 
railway  new  connects  the  frontier  peat  of  Near  Clianaa  aitk 
Quetta.  Two  lines  of  railway  now  conned  Quetta  with  Sind. 
the  one  knowTi  as  the  Hamai  loop,  the  other  .ts  the  Bolan  ot 
M.^.shk.if  line.  They  meet  at  .Sibi  (s.ce  BALfcaiSTAN^.  Severd 
roads  to  India  have  been  de  veloped  through  Baluchistan,  but 
they  are  all  dominated  fro.-n  Kandahar.  Thus  Kandahar  be- 
comes a  sort  of  focus  of  all  the  direct  routes  converging  from  tbt 
wide-sirctching  western  frontier  of  India  towards  Herat  sad 
Persia,  and  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  gives  protection  en  the  eai 
hand  te  tiade  between  HindoMan  and  Kctat,  and  on  the  atha 
it  lends  to  Kabul  security  from  in\-asion  by  way  of  Herat. 

Kandahar  is  appreiimately  a  square-built  city,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  about  ,5j  m.  circuit,  and  from  ^5  lo  lO  ft.  high,  »illi 
an  averace  bre.idth  of  15  ft.  Outside  the  wall  is  a  ditch  10  ft 
deep.  The  cit\'  and  its  defences  are  entirely  mud-built.  There 
are  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  aa^e*. 
the  central  "  chouk  "  being  covered  with  a  dome.  These  Streets 
ate  wide  aad  bordered  with  trees*  and  are  fiaaked  by  thopa  wiA 
epea  fronts  and  verandas.  Therearenobnadfaigsof  any  pMl 
pretension  in  Kandahar,  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  Hindus 
cccupying  the  best  houses.  The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Shah  is  tht 
only  attempt  at  monumental  architecture.  This,  with  its  rather 
handsome  ojpola,  andthc  twelve  minor  tombs  of  Ahmad  Sh.ih'« 
children  grouped  around,  contains  a  few  good  specimens  cf 
fretwork  and  of  inlaid  inscriptions.  The  four  streets  of  the  cr.y 
divide  it  into  convenient  quarters  for  the  accommodaiion  of  iii 
niwd  popoUtion  of  Durania.  ChiUais,  Paraiwaas  and  Kakaiv 
nnmberinf  in  aB  aome  jonoee  toab.  Of  tbcac  the  gicattf 
pfOpartiM  are  the  Paniwaas  (cbicfiy  KidRiashes). 
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ll  IS  reckoned  that  there  arc  1600  ihopi  and  iH^  mosques  in 
the  city,  lai.'  mullahs  of  these  mosques  are  gencially  men  of 
COOUdeniblc  powir.  The  wjlls  of  the  city  are  pitrccd  by  the 
four  principal  gates  of  "  Kabul,"  "  Sliil;arpur."  "  Herat  "  and 
tilt  "Ugab,"  opfKMite  the  four  tnain  streets,  with  two  minor 
pJM,  vlk-d  the  Top  Khana  and  the  Barduiui  lOpectively,  in 
tke  ifOtcrn  kaU  of  tbe  city.  The  Idgah  fkte  puacs  through 
tkedtedd.  which  ii  «  ■i|iuf»>lMiilt  cndann  wttli  sid«i  si  about 
afo  yds.  in  length.  The  flank  defences  of  the  mtia  will  arc 
intufltcient ;  indeed  there  is  no  pretence  at  scientific  ttrocture 
about  any  part  of  the  defences;  but  the  site  of  the  city  is  well 
chosen  for  defence,  and  the  water  supply  (drawn  by  canals  from 
the  Argbaodab  or  derived  from  weUs)  is  good. 

About  4  in.  west  of  the  pre»ent  city,  stretched  alonjj  the  (lopes  of 
a  rocky  ridge,  and  exumdinu  into  the  plains  at  its  fool,  arc  the  ruin* 
of  ihf  old  city  of  Kandahar  sacked  and  plundered  by  Nailir  hii.ih 
in  i7}8.  From  the  top  of  the  rklge  a  wtall  citadel  overlooks  tl.c 
hall-buried  ruins.  On  the  norlhost  face  of  the  hill  forty  Mens, 
cut  001  of  »olid  limestone,  lead  upward  to  a  small,  domc-rooled 
race*),  which  contains  some  intcrestiriB  Pcrsiao  inacriplions  cut  in 
relief  on  the  rock,  recording  particular*  of  the  history  of  Kamlahar. 
inJ  licfininz  the  vail  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  imfRTor  H-ilnr. 
Popular  l>clicf  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  old  city  to  Alexander 
the  Gnat. 

Ahbou(ih  Kandahar  has  long  ceased  to  lie  the  seat  of  govcm- 
meni,  it  m  neverthcleis  by  far  the  MMt  inqKHtant  tnd*  ewUre  in 

Afghaniitan,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Kandahar  province  assist 
Ui^ely  in  supporting  the  chief  power  at  Kabul.  There  are  no 
manufacture*  or  industries  of  any  importance  peculiar  to  Kandahar, 
hut  the  long  lines  of  bazaars  di>pUy  koo(J»  from  I-'ncUnd,  Russia, 
lliinjii-i,in,  IVrsia  and  Turkestan,  embracinf;  a  trade  area  as  lari;r 
probably  as  that  of  any  city  in  Asia.  The  cu'^toin^s  and  trmn  dues 
tojt'thcr  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  land  revenue  of  the  Kandahar 
province,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  slrctehins  to  Hul-i-Sangin. 
10  m.  MWtll  of  Kalat-i-Chilzai  on  the  Kabul  side,  to  the  Helmund 
M  thi  veat.  and  to  the  Hazara  country  on  the  north.  Although 
FanJt  has  been  governed  from  Kandahar  since  1863,  its  rc^'enucs 
•le  not  reckoner!  as  a  port  of  those  of  the  province.  TTie  l.tnd 
revenue  proper  is  asSf'UM'd  in  K'ain.  the  salaries  of  Kovrrnmcnt 
"iheuiK,  pay  of  soldiers.  &c.,  bci.nt;  di>l>ursid  by  "  barats  "  fir  1  rrlers 
Isir  (rain  at  rates  hxc<t  by  government,  usually  about  20  %  above 
the  city  market  prices.  The  ereaicr  part  of  tne  English  goods  sold 
at  Herat  are  imported  by  Karaehi  and  Kandahar — a  fact  which 
letlilies  to  the  grtat  insecurity  of  trade  betw»>en  Nte^hH  and  Herat. 
Some  of  the  items  included  as  town  dues  are  curious.  For  instance, 
the  tariff  on  aniinaU  expo«-d  for  sale  includes  a  charge  of  5  ixl 
tiJofem  on  slave  girls,  Ixsiiles  a  charge  of  1  rupee  per  head.  Tlie 
Vi'incy  fat  of  all  sheep  and  tlic  ^Wins  of  all  Co-its  ilaiiKhlcrcd  in  the 
|  ul)lir  yard  arc  perquisites  of  t;<>virn:nent,  the  former  fieing  iis. .)  fur 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  which,  with  snufi,  is  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  imports  consist  cUafly  of  English  goods,  iadigo,  cloth, 
boots,  leather,  sugar,  salt,  iron  un  copper,  from  Hindustan,  and  of 
•hi»U.  carpets,  barak  "  (native  woollen  cloth),  pmiint  (coats 
rude  of  skins),  shoes,  silks,  opium  and  carpets  from  Meshed.  Herat 
and  Turkestan.  The  exports  are  wool,  cotton,  madder,  cummin 
»«d,  a«a(o<'ti<Li.  fruit,  silk  and  horses.  The  system  of  coinage  is 
alvj  curious:  105  English  rup.i-s  arc  melted  down,  and  the  alloy 
n'.ra  ird.  leaving  too  rupitV  worth  ol  silver;  J95  more  English 
rupees  are  then  melted,  and  the  molten  metal  mixed  with  the  100 
mpaesittwBrt  and  out  of  this  808  Kandahari  rapcos  aie cofawd.  As 
Ac  Kandahari  rupee  is  worth  about  8  annas  (half  an  English  rapee) 
the  government  tnus  realizes  a  profit  of  1  ",'»■  Government  accounts 
are  kept  in  "  Kham  "  rupees,  the  "Kham"  being  worth  alMiui 
f.vf  vixth'*  of  .1  Knidahari  ru|>rr;  in  olher  wfird>,  it  about  equah 
tin  franc,  or  i  he  I'er  ijn  "  l.i.in." 

IinnH-dialely  to  the  south  and  west  of  Kandahar  is  a  Stretch  of 
«  . 11  irrigated  and  highly  cultivated  country,  but  the  valky  of  tl« 
.^..„hjndab  is  the  mo^t  fertile  in  the  district,  and.  from  the  IttXUrbi'i 
abundance  of  its  orchard>  and  vincyaidla  ofT<  r<.  the  most  striking 
<:tncsof  landsca[>e  beauty.  The  pO—giaaate  fn  1 1^  form  a  striking 
.'  alure  in  the  valley — the  pomegranates  of  K.indafuir,  with  its 
'  wrcJir  "  melons  and  gra(K'>,  ln'iiig  unei^ualliHi  in  (juality  by  any 
■  n  ihi  Rasf.  The  viiu-.  arc  grown  on  artificial  banks,  proljably  (or 
*int  r,f  :hc  nccc-i-irv'  wood  to  trellis  them— the  s;r.if>r';  bein^  largely 
cuportcd  in  a  srmi-dricd  state.  Fruit,  indeed,  besides  being  largely 
espimcd,  forms  t  he  chief  staah  «f  the  food  supply  of  the  iahabtents 
throughout  Alghanisuo.  Ilieart  of  irrigation  is  so  well  understood 
that  tae  water  supply  is  at  times  exhau-ted.  no  river  water  beinR 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  plains  at>oiit  Kandahar  are  chir  Ov 
wstered  by  canals  drawn  from  tne  Arsh.indafj  m-  sr  ll.d>a-wali,  and 
conducted  through  the  same  gap  in  the  liilN  w  hi>  li  .i.liniis  the  Herat 
road.  The  amount  of  irntalion  and  the  number  of  water  channels 
I  'frn  a  considerable  iinp<'diment  to  the  muvetnenis  of  troops,  not 
only  immediately  about  Kandahar,  but  in  all  districts  whcee  the 
mam  rivers  and  stiaa—aie  bordend  by  giccRbaodsof  cliMvaliDn. 
Imiaiioa  by  "kaiu"is«laolaii|clyrBaarttdlft  Thatai«»i»« 


system  of  underground  chsnnelliaKad^h  tisaatly  taps  a  sab^arface 

water  supplv  at  I  lie  fool  of  someof  the  many  rugged  anil  apparently 
waterless  hi!!-,  v.1ik  h  cover  the  face  of  the  country.  The  water  is 
not  brought  to  the  surface,  btil  is  f  arriitl  over  I0111;  cli.i  itu  (■•<,  by  an 
underground  channel  or  draui.  wlmh  i->  t  in  irm  ie<l  I  v  inl  iit; 
sliafts  at  intervals  aluni;  the  rcfjuired  coursi-  ami  roiinevuni;  the 
shafts  by  tunnelling.  The  general  agriculiural  products  of  the 
country  are  wheal,  barley,  puix,  fruit,  madder.  aMifuetid.!.  lucerne, 
clovi-r  and  tobacco. 

i:>I  the  mineral  resourrcs  of  the  Kandahar  dfautet  Mt  noeh  is 
known,  but  an  abandoned  gold  mine  exists  about  3  m.  north  of  thc 
town.  Some  ccni  r.il  ide.i  of  the  resourcesof  thc  Kandahar  district 
may  be  gjllured  from  the  f.nt  that  it  supplied  the  Hiiii  h  Iniops 
uiih  ever>ilun>;  enrei  t  luxuncs  duriny  the  entire  pi  ri  'I  i..f  on  u|>a- 
tion  in  It»79-8i ;  and  that,  in  spile  ot  the  great  strain  thrown  on 
those  resources  by  the  presence  of  the  two  armicsof  Aytib  Khan  and 
of  General  Roberts,  and  after  the  total  failure  of  the  autumn  crops 
ant!  only  a  partial  harvest  the  previous  spring,  the  army  was  fed 
without  grcn  difficulty  until  the  final  evaruation.  at  one-third  of 
the  prices  paid  in  (.^'uitta  for  supplies  drawn  from  India. 

//ii.'ury.  — Kaiiil.ih.ir  h.is  a  stormy  hisli  ry  >t.;ltjn  .\t.)hmiid  ot 
Glia/nt  took  it  in  the  1  Ith  century  fiom  the  .X/tilian-,  who  tin  11  held 
it.  In  thc  beginning  of  the  t^th  tenlury  it  was  taken  by  J<  r.j;hiz 
Khan,  and  in  thc  14th  by  Timur.  In  IJ07  it  was  captured  bv  ihc 
emperor  Baber.  but  shortlv  aftamids  It  i(U  apan  iato  Afghan 
hands,  to  be  retaken  by  Baber  la  I5>(.  Babcnaon.  Homayun. 
agreed  to  cede  Kandahar  to  Persia,  but  failed  tofciCpbis  word,  and 
the  Persians  besieged  the  pl.ue  ur.^ui.eeNsfu!!y.  Tniia  it  renvalned 
iirthc  possession  olthe  Mo-^uls  till  lfjJ5.  when  it  was  taken  by  Shah 
Ablwis.  Aui.myzeli  irii-d  to  lake  it  in  t(^<)  with  5<x>o  men,  but 
failed.  Another  attempt  in  lbf,2  was  raually  unsuccesefuL  It 
remained  in  Persian  possession  till  1709.  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Afghans,  but  was  retaken  after  a  two  years'  siege  by  Nadir  ahah. 
Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  in  1749,  ^""^  immiijiaiciv  on  heariitg 
the  news  of  his  death  Ahmad  Shah  (Abdali)  seized  Nadir  Shah> 
treasure  at  Kandahar,  and  crocbimed  himwlf  kin^.  with  iheconsent. 
not  only  of  the  Afghans,  but,  strange  to  say,  of  the  llazaras  and 
Baluchis  as  well,  lie  at  once  changed  the  iite  of  the  city  to  its 
present  iKi-.iti')n,  an  i  thu-.  founded  the  Af^;han  kingdom,  with 
modern  Kandahar  as  its  capital.  Ahmad  Shah  died  in  1773,  and 
was  succwdsd  by  his  son  Timur,  who  died  in  179.^,  and  Mt  the 
thfooe  to  his  son  Zaman  Shah.  This  prince  was  deposed  bv  bis 
half-brother  Mahmud,  who  was  in  bin  turn  deposed  by  Shah  Sfiuja« 
the  full  brother  of  /aman  Shah.  After  a  thoil  reign  Shah  Shu|a 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  from  his  inability  to  repress  the  rising 
power  of  Faieh  Khan,  a  Barakzai  chief,  and  he  took  n  fugc  first 
with  Ranjit  Singh,  who  then  ruled  the  Punjab,  and  finally  wcured 
thc  proti-ction  of  Hnii-h  |iow'cr.  Afghanistan  was  now  practically 
dismembered.  Mahmud  was  reinstated  by  Fatch  Khan,  whom  he 
appointed  hit  vizier,  and  whose  i>ephews.  Dost  Mahommcd'  Khaa 
and  Kohn  dd  Khan,  he  placed  respectively  in  the  Kovcniments  of 
Kabul  and  Kandahar.  Fatch  Khan  was  barUarou-lv  murdered  by 
Kamr.in  (Mahmud's  son)  near  (.haxni  in  iSiS;  aiul  in  retalbtion 
.Mahmud  himself  was  driven  from  power,  .ind  iIk  Barnk/.ii  1  Ian 
•erureti  ihe  sovereignty  of  Afghani- tan.  Uhil'  IJ  •  .\I  .h'  :iirtml 
held  Kabul.  Kandahar  became  temporarily  a  sort  of  independent 
chicfship  under  two  or  three  of  his  brothers,  la  ibA  the  cmsa  af 
Shah  Shuja  was  actively  sup|3orted  by  the  British.  iCuMtaliar  was 
(Kcupied.  and  Shah  Shuja  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Oo--!  M,ihommc<l  was  defeated  near  Kabul,  and  after  •■urrender  to 
the  British  force,  was  deported  into  Hindu  t.-in.  The  BritUh  army 
tA  iKcupation  insouthcrn  Afghai.isl.iii  >  on-  ir.sj.d  tooccupy  Kandahar 
from  iSjv  till  the  autumn  of  win  n  (  .1  m  ral  Nott  mjrehcd  on 

Kabul  to  meet  Polloi  k's  adianre  frun;  J.ujl.ili.irl.  The  rantonmt  nts 
near  the  city,  built  by  Notts  division,  were  repaired  and  a^ain 
occupied  by  the  British  army  in  1879.  when  Shetc  Ali  was  dnvco 
from  power  by  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  nor  were  they  finally 
evacuated  till  the  spring  of  1S81.  Trade  staiistirs  of  late  years 
show  a  gradual  increa.sc  of  exports  to  India  from  K.indihar  and  the 
eountric-i  adjacent  thereto,  hut  a  curious  fallinK-oft  in  imports.  The 
lu  rl  s.^liti  ll  policy  of  the  amir  Abdur  Kahman  in  rli  ^i iuta(;ing 
im, Kilts  doubilesi  aflectcd  the  balance,  nor  diil  his  aflectalioa  of 
it;noring  the  railway  between  New  Chsmao  and  Kits  Abdulla  (on 
I  he  IVshin  side  of  the  Khojak)  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  trade. 

(T.  H.  H.») 

KANDI,  a  town  of  Biitish  India,  in  Munhidabad  district, 
Bengal.  Pop.  (1901),  la^r.  It  b  tbe  resideaeo  of  the  rsjaa 

of  Psilcpara,  a  wealthy  aitd  devout  Hiodu  family.  The  founder 
of  this  family  was  Ganga  Govind  Singh,  tbe  banyan  or  agent  of 
Warren  Ha.stings,  who  w,iii  born  at  Kandi,  and  retired  hither 
in  his  eld  age  with  an  immense  Icrtunc.  His  name  has  artjuirtd 
cclel)rily  (or  the  nu<sl  magnifies iil  .»/.  t/,i'/w,  or  fmural  obsequies, 
ever  jKrformeU  in  Bengal,  ttkbralcd  in  honour  of  his  mother,  at 
a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £.'oo,ooo. 

KAJiOY.  a  lotra  near  ibc  centre  of  Ccyloo,  1$  m.  from  CokMsbo 
by  nil,  kaotOf  th«  ctpital  of  •  kiniilaa  of  Um  umt  mtm». 
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situated  towards  the  heart  of  the  iM.ind,  1718  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  lies  round  the  margin  of  an  artitici.il  lake  constructed  by  the 
la$t  king  of  K.andy  in  1806,  and  is  beautifully  surrounded  by 
bills.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  temples  (of  wliich  twelve 
ue  Buddhist  and  four  Brahmaa),  the  tombs  of  the  Kandfaii 
Uap,  and  the  vatious  buildings  of  the  royal  residence,  partly 
allowed  to  fait  into  disrepair,  partly  utUiied  by  the  government. 
Of  the  temple,  the  Dil.ida  Malagawa  is  worthy  of  particular 
mention;  it  Lijiir.i,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
Buddha  tuuth. 

Kand)'  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  i6lh  century  and 
by  the  Dutch  in  176;;  but  in  both  instances  the  native  kings 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke.  The  Briti!>h  gut 
possession  of  the  pboe  in  1803,  but  the  garrison  afterwards 
capitulated  and  «cic  maaacRd,  and  it  was  not  till  1814-15 
that  the  king  was  defeated  and  dethtooed.  Hie  Biitidi  autho- 
rii )'  W3<;  formally  established  by  the  coavcntioo  of  March  a,  181$. 
In  I H  owing  to  an  attempt  at  rebellion,  the  town  wu  for  a 
time  under  ni.irli.il  hw.  It  h.is  I.hiti  pTi-j'.ly  imjjro'.n^l  of  rcrcft 
yeats.  Sir  William  Gregory  when  governor  tin!  niui  h  to  restore 
the  ancient  Kandy  decorations,  while  the  \'ictoria  Jubilee 
Commemoration  Building,  including  "  Ferguson  Memorial  Hall," 
and  two  fine  hotels,  add  to  tbc  improvements.  The  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  are  situated  at  Peradeniya,  i  m.  distant. 
Kandy  is  a  uniquely  beautiful,  highland,  tropical  town,  full  of 
iBtacttiog  historical  and  Buddhistic  associations.  A  water 
supply  and  electtfe  lighting  have  been  faKradnccd.  Konian 
Catholic  missions  are  active  in  the  work  of  education,  for  which 
a  large  block  of  buildings  has  been  erected.  Church  oif  England, 
Wesleyan  and  Baptist  mis.iioiis  are  als,o  at  work.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  jooo  was  26,386;  of  the  district,  i7;,5<;i.  Average 
annual  rainfall,  fit  J  in.;  average  temperature,  75  j.  Thcnlin 
branch  railway  from  Kandy,  north  to  Matalc,  17  m. 
.  KAM*  BUSHA  KENT  (i8}o-i8s7),  American  scientist  and 
ciplorer,  was  bora  in  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of  February  1820^ 
the  son  of  the  jurist  John  Kintsing  Kane  (i79S*tSsA)« »  Mmd 
and  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson.  nttwncy^mnlnC  Pennsyl- 
vania in  i84S-i846,U.S.  judge  oftheEBstenilHstilct  of  Fennsyl- 
vania  after  1846,  and  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1856-1858.  Young  Kane  entered  the  university  of 
Virginia  and  oLtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1847,  and  in  the 
following  year  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  surgeon.  He  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  physinlofjical 
research.  The  ship  to  whicii  he  was  appointed  was  ordered  to 
China,  and  he  found  opportunities  during  the  voyage  for  indulg- 
ing hb  pasiiaa  for  e«pioratiott»  OMking  a  joiuaey  from  Rio 
de  Janelto  to  the  base  oil  the  Andes,  nnd  another  fima  Bombay 
through  India  to  Ceylon.  On  the  arrival  of  the  lUp  at  Its  des- 
tination he  provided  a  substitute  for  his  post  and  crossed  Over 
to  the  island  of  Luj^on,  which  he  explored.  In  1841  he  left 
China,  and,  returning  by  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany  antl  Sw  it.  i  rl.ind,  reached  America  in  1.S46. 
In  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  wlicte  he 
visited  Dahomey,  and  contracted  fever,  which  told  severely  on 
his  constitution.  On  his  return  in  1847,  he  exchanged  the  naval 
for  the  military  service  and  was  sent  to  jdn  the  U.S.  army  in 
Ueaioo,  whew  he  had  some  ottaordinaijr  adveatute^  and  where 
he  WIS  again  stridtca  with  fevtr. 

On  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  Giinndl  expedition,  in  1850, 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  Kane  was  appointed  surgeon 
and  naturalist  under  Lieut,  de  Haven,  who  comn-.in  lni  the 
ships  "Advance"  and  "  Re«.cue."  The  expedition,  .ifier  an 
absence  of  sixteen  months,  during  nine  of  which  the  ships  were 
ice-bound,  returned  without  having  found  any  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing vessels.  Kane  was  in  feeble  health,  but  worked  on  at  his 
narrative  of  the  expeditloa,  which  was  published  in  1854,  under 
(he  title  of  n*  US.  CrimitU  Sxpimm  m  Stank  of  Sir  John 
PmMim.  He  ms  detcmined  not  tx»  five  up  the  aeaich  lor 
Waaklin,  and  In  spite  of  ID-health  ttaveDed  through  the  States 
lecturing  to  obtain  funds,  and  gave  up  his  pay  for  twenty 
months.  At  length  Henry  GrinncU  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
in  the  Httle  brig    Advance,"  oi  which  Kane  una  flvcn  tha 


command.  She  sailed  in  June  185J,  and  passing  up  Smith 
Sound  at  the  bead  of  Baffin  Bay  advanced  into  the  enclosed 
sea  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kane  Basin,  thus  establishing 
the  Folar  loute  «f  many  fntuie  Arctic  eapeditions.  Ueee,  off 
the  coast  «f  Gnenland,  the  cj^edition  pissed  two  winteiib 
accomplishing  much  useful  geographical,  as  well  as  scientific; 
work,  including  the  attainment  of  what  was  to  remain  for  sixteen 
years  the  highest  northern  latitude,  80°  35'  N.  (June  1.^-4). 
From  this  point  a  targe  area  of  open  water  was  seen  which  was 
believed  to  be  an  "'  o|:>cn  Polar  Si  a  chiineta  which  played  an 
important  and  delusive  role  m  subsequent  explorations.  Alter 
enduring  the  greatest  hardships  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the 
ship,  Upcrnivik  being  reached  00  the  sih  of  August  1855, 
whence  a  relief  expedition  bcougbl  the  explorers  home.  Vtedala 
were  autbonsed  by  Confmi,  nd  in  the  foUowing  year  Dr  Kane 
received  the  founder^  nedil  of  the  Royal  Geogiaphical  Sodety. 
and,  two  years  later,  a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Geographical 
Society.  He  published  The  Second  CrintuU  Expedition  in  1856. 
Itr  Kane  died  at  Havana  on  the  i6th  of  February  i8s7.  s*'  the 
a^c  of  thirty-seven.  Between  his  t'lrit  and  second  arctic  voyages 
he  made  the  acqualiitaticc  of  the  Fox  family,  the  spiritualists. 
With  one  of  the  daughters,  Margaret,  he  carried  on  a  long  corre- 
spondence, which  was  afterwards  published  by  the  lady,  91m 
declared  that  they  were  privately  married. 

See  Biotrapky  of  E.  K.  Kant,  by  VVUUain  &lder  (1858);  Lth  of 
E.  K.  Kant  and  other  AmtrUam  Expurtn,  by  S.  M.  SsHHmr  (ISSS): 
Tkt  Lotr-Lift  oj  Dr  Kant,  <ontaini»t  tht  Ctrmpemleiiteawia  Hiuorj 
ol  Ike  Eniaiement  and  Secret  Marriat*  bftscrrn  E.  K.  Kane  mmd 
Mariaret  Fox  (New  York,  1866);  "  Diicovcrie«  of  Dr  KaDe,"  in 
JoMT.  oj  Ike  Rart'  <«Mg  Sac.,  voL  axviiL  (mwintad  in  R.  C.  S.  Antk 
Papmttltt^ 

KANE,  a  bornigh  of  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
about  i)0  m.  E.S.E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  (i8go),  2044;  (1900).  s^J*- 
(971  foreign-born);  (1910)  66j6.  It  is  served  by  tiic  Pcm.s)l- 
vania,  the  Baltimoro  k  Ohio,  the  Kane  It  Elk,  and  Jhe  Big  Level 
k  Kinaua  lailways.  It  b  sitiuted  about  1015  ft*  ehmre  Oe 
sea  in  a  region  produdag  utund  pa,  eil,  hMDber  and  siScn,  and 
has  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort.  The  borough  has 
manufactories  of  window  glass,  plale  glass  and  bottles,  and 
repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Kane  was  settled 
in  1S51),  ^td  \\m  inc.  ir[>orated  as  a  borough  in  1887.  It  was 
named  in  honour  of  John  KinLzing  Kane,  father  of  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer. 

KANGAROO,  the  universally  accepted,  though  not  apparently 
the  native,  designation  of  the  more  typical  representatives  of  the 
nuusttpial  family  M«trep0didat  (*ee  MAistimLU).  Althongh 
intimately  cenntcted  idth  the  cusenscs  and  phaisBfecn  bjr 
meann  «l  the  mufc-kangaroo,  the  kangaroos  and  waUnbicn, 
together  with  the  rat-kangaroos,  are  easily  distinguishable  froas 
other  diprotodont  n'.,"irsup].il>  tli>.-lr  pencra!  eonformation.  and 
by  peculiarities  in  the  structure  cf  ttirir  limbs,  teeth  and  other 
organs.  They  vary  in  size  from  t  h  it  of  a  sheep  to  a  small  rabbit. 
'I  he  head,  ci{>ecially  in  the  larger  speries,  is  small,  compared  with 
the  re!>t  of  the  body,  and  tapers  forward  to  the  muule.  The 
shoulders  and  forc-limbs  arc  feebly  developed,  and  the  hind-Umha 
of  disproportionate  strength  and  nagnitude,  which  give  tke 
animals  a  peculiarly  awkward  appcsnnce  adicn  moving  about  om 
aU-loun,  aa  they  oecisionslly  do  when  feeding.  Kapid  progres- 
sion u,  however,  performed  only  by  the  powerful  hind-limba,  the 
aninuds  covering  the  ground  by  a  series  of  immense  bounds, 
during  which  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  inclined  forwards,  and 
balanced  by  the  long,  strong  and  tapering  tail,  which  is  earned 
lioriiontally  backwards.  When  not  moving,  ihcy  often  a«csurac 
a  perfectly  upright  position,  the  tail  aiding  the  two  bind-legs  to 
form  a  tripod,  and  the  front-limbs  dangling  by  the  side  of  the 
chest.  This  position  gives  full  scope  for  the  seaies  ol  ai|^ 
bearing  and  smell  to  warn  of  the  appnach  of  wise.  Ifac 
ibt^pawa  have  five  digits,  aach  armed  wfth  n  Mnmg,  cwrvd 
daw.  Hie  hind-foot  is  cxtiemely  long,  narrow  and  (except  in 
the  musk-kangaroo)  without  the  first  toe.  It  consists  n^i-lr' 
of  one  very  large  and  strong  toe,  corresponding  to  the  iourth  %A 
the  hanun  foot,  ending  in  n  tttung  curved  md  pointad  dnw 
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(fijt-  j).  Cloie  to  (he  outer  side  of  this  lies  a  smaller  fifth  digit, 
and  to  the  inner  side  two  excessively  slender  toes  (the  second  and 
third),  bound  tofelhcr  almatt  to  the  cxtrcmiiy  in  a  common 


Fko.  t^Tkt  Gmt  Cicy  Kufuoo  (Motrtpmt  i^emKiu). 

intcg'iment.  The  two  little  cbus  cf  these  toes,  pfoJecUng  to- 
giifur  irom  the  skin,  may  \)c  of  uhc  in  scratching  and  cleaning 
the  fur  of  the  jinrtul,  Lmi  the  to<-s  muil  h.ivc  quite  losl  all  con- 
nexion wilh  ihc  functions  of  support  or  progression.  This  type 
of  faat-aUactUK  is  termed  ayndactylous. 

The  dental  formula,  when  completely  de- 
veloped, is  incisors  {,  canines  i,  preMolars  j, 
malvt  i  Ml  cadi  aide,  giving  «  total  d  34 
teetlL  The  three  Inchon  of  the  upper  jaw 
arc  arranged  in  a  continuous  arched  series. 
nn<l  have  crowns  wilh  broad  cuttinp  edges; 
ilic  first  or  middle  incisor  is  often  larficr  than 
the  others,  CorrespondinR  to  thi?,c  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  but  one  tooih  on  each  side,  which 
is  of  great  uzc,  directed  horizontally  forwards, 
narrow,  bnceolaie  and  pointed  with  sharp 
cditn.  Owing  to  the  slight  unioa  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  Jaw  in  fiont  in  many 
spcrirs  the  two  lower  incisors  work  together 
like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
r.i nines  are  absent  or  rudimentar>-  in  the 
lower,  and  often  deciduous  at  an  early  ape 
in  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  two  premolars 
are  compressed,  with  cutting  longitudinal 
edges,  the  anterior  one  is  deciduous,  being 
lost  about  the  time  the  iccond  one  replaces 
the  mitk-moiar,  to  that  thive  pmnolars  are 
never  found  in  place  and  use  in  ihe  same  indi- 
N-idual.  The  last  premolar  and  the  molars 
have  quadrate  crowns,  provided  wilh  two 
strong  trans%erse  ridges,  or  with  four  olnusc 
cusps.  In  Sft^cTopm  gi-antcus  and  its  imme- 
diate allies,  the  premolars  and  sometimes  the 
first  molar  are  shed,  so  that  in  old  eumptes 
only  the  two  poatmior  molars  and  the  indson 
':Zu^''l'l°J*  f"""^  P*"!**'  T**  mak-denlition,  as 
in  other  marsupials,  is  confined  to  a  sin^e 
tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  the  other 
molars  and  inn,nrs  being  never  changed.  The 
dentition  of  the  kangaroos,  functionally  considered,  thus  consists 
of  ibaip-edged  incisors,  most  developed  near  the  median  line  of 
the  mouth,  (or  the  purpose  of  cropping  herbage,  and  ridged  or 
tubemdatcd  molan  for  crushing. 

'The  number  of  vertebrae  is— in  the  cervical  region  7.  dorsal 
sj.  lumbar  6,  saonl  *,  caudal  varying  according  to  the  length  of 
thaiailtbutincnllyfitamatto  jf.  lBtiwfoii»4iablhecbvide 


I 


of  right  hind- 
foot  of  Kan- 
garoo. 


and  the  radius  and  ulna  are  well  developed,  allowing;  of  con- 
sidcralilc  freedom  of  motion  of  the  forr  paw.  The  juK  1,  h.r-,  \.i:gc 
ep'ipubic  or  "  marsupial  "  bones.  1  he  femur  is  short,  and  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  great  length,  as  is  the  foot,  the  whole  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  in  the 
upright  position. 

The  stomach  is  luse  and  voy  coaiplei,  iu  waUs  b«ac  pii»> 
kered  by  longitudinal  muacular  bands  Into  a  number  of  folds. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  long,  and  the  caecum  well  fh  vrloprd. 
The  young  (which,  as  in  other  marsupi.ils,  leave  the  uii  r  js  m  an 
cxiicHnIy  small  and  imperfect  condiiioii)  are  placed  in  the  pouch 
as  soon  as  ihcy  are  born;  and  to  this  they  resort  temjwrarily 
for  shelter  for  some  time  .ifier  they  are  able  to  run,  jump  and 
feed  upon  the  herbage  which  forms  the  nourishment  of  the  parent. 
During  the  early  poibd  Ol  their  sojourn  in  the  pouch,  the  blind, 
naked,  hclptcss  younf  cveattncs  (which  in  the  great  kanprao 
scarcely  exceed  an  Inch  In  length)  are  attached  hf  thctr  moutha 
to  the  nipple  of  the  mother,  and  are  fed  by  milk  injected  into 
their  stomach  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  covering  the 
mammary  gl  ind.  In  ilii-.  st.igc  of  existence  the  elongated  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  projects  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  so  main- 
tains a  free  communication  Ijetwcen  the  lungs  and  the  external 
surface,  independently  of  the  mouth  and  gullet,  ihta  averting 
danger  of  suffocation  while  the  milk,  is  passing  dmni  the  guHct. 

Kangaroos  are  vegetablc-feedcts,  browsing  on  grau  and 
vaiiottt  kindi  of  lierbage,  but  the  imaller  spedes  aJao  eat 


FlO.  3.— SkuH  and  teeth  of  Bennett's  Wallaby  {Sfaereput  ruficollis 
btnHtUn):  t\  t*.  i'.  Arsi,  second  and  third  upper  incisors;  pm, 
second  premolar  (the  fun  having  been obeady Shed):  m'.  m'.  m>,  m*. 
last  premolar  and  three  mobrs.  The  last,  not  fully  developed,  is 
nearly  concealed  by  the  ascending  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

roots.  They  are  naturally  timid  and  inoacosive,  hot  the  iaiicr 
kinds  when  hard  pmted  win  torn  and  defend  themselves, 

sometimes  killing  a  dog  by  grasping  it  in  their  fore-paws,  and 
inflicting  terrible  woun^  with  the  sharp  claws  of  their  iM)wciiul 
hind-legs,  supporting  themsc-Ivcs  meanwhile  upon  the  tail. 
The  majority  are  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  charattcristit  features 
of  the  fauna  of  these  lands,  and  performing  the  p.irl  of  the  deer 
and  antelopes  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  important 
sources  ol  food^upply  to  the  natives,  and  are  hunted  by  the 
colonists,  both  for  ipaet  and  on  account  of  the  daoiafe  they  do 
in  consuming  grass  required  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  few  species 
are  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  belong, 
in  the  zoological  sense,  to  the  AusttaBao  province,  bqfOfld  the 
bounds  of  which  none  occurs. 

The  mtm  typical  repmentativet  of  the  group  eonstltate  the  sub- 
family Kfaitopodtntif.  in  which  the  cuttinB-cdge*  of  the  upper 
incisors  .ifc  nearly  l^vel,  or  the  ISrst  pair  but  ilighlly  longer  than  (he 
others  (fig.  },).  The  r.minrs  are  rudimentary  and  often  wanting. 
The  mobrs  arc  usually  n  it  li n  r  ili  iii  t*(ore  backwards)  than  the 
anteiior  prcmol.irs,  .ih'I  t DnijuesMtl  than  in  the  next  arction. 
The  crowns  ol  ttie  nuil  i'?  h.isc  two  prominent  transverse  ridges. 
The  (orc-limb»  arc  small  with  subcaual  toes,  armed  with  (tiong. 
moderately  long,  curved  chkwa.  Hiad-llmba  very  long  and  strmgV 
made.   Head  •mall,  with  moi*  or  bsa  elongalcd  muada.  Ean 
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The  typical  genus  tituroput,  in  which  the  muzile  it  generally 
mlMd,  the  cars  brgc.  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  ncxk  usually  dircti<Mj 
backmnh.  the  claw  of  the  fourth  hind-ioc  very  large,  and  the  tail 
•tOttt  and  taperint;.  includes  a  Urge  number  of  sfKcies.  Amone 
time,  the  great  urc  y  kanKaroo  (.1/.  %tfja»Uut,  fig.  1)  deserve*  spei  ial 
mention  on  actount  i)f  li.ivin;;  txen  di"<overed  during  Captain 
Cook"*  fir^t  M.,.ij:c  in  1770  Tiit-  t;rf.it  ii<l  kangaroo  (A/.  rti}ui)  i* 
al'out  ihr  -.imc  size,  wink'  oiln  r  l.ngc  species  arc  SI.  cnlito^Hui  and 
\f  robuuui.  The  btnef  »all.ibics.  or  bruih-kangjro)'',  tucll  at  the 
rcd-ncckcd  wjlUby  (A/.  ruluoUu)  cooMitutc  a  group  of  smaller- 
■iaad  tpecies;  while  the  smaller  wallabies,  such  as  the  filander  (or.) 
[ti,  MwUcn)  ami  M.  tktttdu.  constitute  yet  another  w>  iion.  The 
genus  ranges  from  the  eastern  AuMro-Mabv  islands  to  New  Guinea. 

Nearly  allied  are  the  rork-uallahies  of  Australia  and  Tasin.ini.i. 
constitutirtg  the  genus  Pttrotalt.  chiefly  dl*tinBin*hed  l)y  the  ihlnnt  r 
tail  being  more  densely  haired  and  lirinin.mng  in  a  luff.  Well- 
known  species  are  P.  pcnutlUla.  P.  xanikopui  and  P.  tattraht.  The 
few  specie"!  of  niil-tailed  wallabies,  Onychoialc.  which  are  confined  to 
the  Australian  mainland,  take  their  name  from  the  presence  of  a 
homy  spur  at  the  end  ol  the  tail,  and  arc  further  distinguished  by 
the  hairy  mutate..  O.  ttntuifrr,  O.  jracnalus  afid  O.  lunolus  repre- 
sent the  group.  The  hare-wallabies,  such  as  Lctcrekesles  Ufyorcides. 
L.  kirsutut  and  L.  iomrputllalut,  consiitute  a  genus  with  the  same 
diitribulion  the  i.T-t.  and  likcuiv  with  a  hairy  muzzle,  but  with 
a  rather  »hc>ti.  iiii.ly  furred  tail,  dcvonl  uf  j  spur.  They  are  great 
Icapcrs  and  swiit  runners,  mostly  lrc<|ueiiling  open  Mony  plains. 

More  diitinct  is  the  Papuan  genus  Donoptu.  as  tjrpified  by  D. 
mudleri,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  Macropui 
hy  D,  wiutkyi.  The  miucle  is  nake<J.  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
dnvetcd  more  or  Icm  completely  forward,  and  the  hind-limbs  are 
lew  dlaprapaitkmatc^  aloRKated.    Perhaps,  however,  the  awtt 


c   •  •  • ' 

m*  *^t^m* 


Fig.  4.-Slrail  and  teeth  of  Lcsuenir  s  Rat-Kangaroo  (BtUen^sa 
Uiueiari).  c,  upper  canint.  Other  tetters  as  in  fig.  3.  The  anterior 
premolar  has  been  shed. 

distinctive  feature  of  the  genus  is  the  great  fore-and-aft  length  of 
the  penuhimate  premolar  in  both  iaws.  Other  *txcict  are  D. 
rufflatfriilis  .ind  P.  aitranltacus.  In  the  trr«-kanf;atoos,  which 
iiKl.i'li  iIk  tian  Z^nufro/dCKs  tnuilus.  P.  uniniii.  D.  dcnanus,  D. 
bctetianui  and  l>.  maxtmu}.  and  the  North  Queensland  D.  lum- 
kaUm.  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  hind-hmba  »  carried  to  a 
still  ftirther  degree,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  arc  almoM  normal.  The  genus  agrees  with  Doreopsii  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair  on  the  necK.  but  ine  muule  i»  only  partially 
hairy,  and  the  c!<>ni;.ition  of  the  penultimate  premolar  is  less. 
Tin-*-  k.ingaroos  arc  larRi  ly  arboreal  in  tlicir  habil5.  but  they  descend 
to  the  ground  to  fcrd  l^«-tly.  wc  have  the  bamlod  w.ill.ihy.  l.afo- 
llropkus  faiaalu',,  <  I  Wi  -tini  Ausiralia,  a  sisi.ill  tjKrirs  cliaraiter- 
itcii  by  its  naked  muule,  the  presence  of  long  bristles  on  the  hind- 
(cct  which  conceal  the  dam,  and  «I«Q.«(  dark 


on  the  lower  part  of  the  baclc.  Hie  skuJI  Ihm  a  Rmaricably  narrow 

and  pointed  murzle  and  much  inflated  auditory  bullae:  while  the 
two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  arc  firmly  welded  together  at  their 
junction,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  ^f itror-Iikc  action  of  ihc 
lower  inri-«jfs  distinctive  of  Mntropui  and  its  imtnodi  ut-  aUiv- 


As  regards  the  teeth,  ranines  are  wanting,  and  the  penultimate 
upper  premolar  is  short,  froM  bcfoic  badcaraidih  With  a  distinct 

ledge  on  the  inner  side. 

In  the  mt •kangaroos,  or  kangaroo-ints,  as  they  arc  called  in 
Australia,  constituting  the  sub-family  Potoroinae,  the  first  upper 
incisor  is  nairaWt  curved,  and  murh  r\rrf<!s  the  others  in  length; 
the  upper  caninea are  persistent,  flaiicncd.  I.lunt  and  slightly  curved, 
and  the  first  two  jwcmobrs  of  both  jaws  have  large,  ,Min;.1c.  com- 
liretsed  crowns,  with  a  nearly  straight  or  }.ligh!ly  ronc.ivc  fnccut- 
tinjs-eder,  and  lK>th  outer  and  inner  surfaces  usually  marked  by  a 
lencs  of  parallel,  vertical  groovesand  ridecs.  Molari  wtiliquadrate 
crown*  and  a  blunt  corneal  cusp  at  each  corner,  the  la-t  notalily 
smaller  than  the  rest,  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent.  Fore- 
feet narrow ;  the  three  middle  toes  considerably  exceeding  the  first 
and  fifth  in  length  and  their  claws  loog,  compressed  and  but 
iliglitty  curved.  Mind-feet  as  in  Uatroput.  Tail  k>ng,  and  some- 
,timca  partially  prehensile  when  it  ia  uaed  lor  canyiag  buadlea  «f 


grass  with  wMch  theee  anfanals  buUd  their  nests.   The  group  it 

confined  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  all  the  species  are  rela- 
tively small. 

In  the  mcmhrrsorthc  typical  genus  Polorou!  (formerly  known  as 
//j/jj  i/  rymn;.  s  i  t!  r  In  .1  is  long  and  slender,  w  ith  the  auditory 
bullae  vjiiicwhal  ;.w.ol|..  n  ;  while  the  ridges  on  the  first  two  premolars 
are  (cw  and  perpendicular,  and  there  are  large  vacuities  on  the 
palate.  1 1tc  tarsus  is  short  and  the  muzik  naked.  The  geniM 
ladiidea F,  tridatl^t  P.  gUbtrit  and  P  ptatyopt.  In  Brtioiiein.  om 
the  other  hand,  the  head  is  shorter  and  wider,  with  smaller  and  man 
rounded  cars,  and  more  swollen  auditory  bullae.  The  ridgrs  on  the 
first  two  premolars  arc  al-Kj  more  numerous  and  somewhat  oblique 
(fig.  4),  the  tarsus  is  long  and  the  tail  is  prehensile.  The  spccirs 
iiKluiJe  B.  lesutuin,  B.  [atmardi  and  B.  tuniculus.  The  South 
Autiralian  CaloprymKui  campfslni  represents  a  genus  near  akul 
tothe  last,  but  with  the  edi;e  ul  the  hairy  border  ol  the  bare  mozzW 
lessemarginate  in  the  middle  line,  still  more  swollen  auditory-  bullae 
very  large  and  posterially  expanded  nasals  and  longer  vacuitic*  oa 
the  palate.  The  list  is  completed  by  Atpyprymnut  rufeutm,  wiMch 
differs  from  all  the  Others  bv  the  hairy  muzzle,  and  the  absence 
ul  intlitinn  in  the  auditory  bullae  and  of  vacuities  in  the  palate. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting  member  of  the  whole 
group  is  the  tiny  nui>k-kangaroo  {Hyfuifrymnodon  mrii^Mj) 
of  north-east  Australia,  which  alone  represents  the  stiti  faauhr 
UypsiprymnodontiHoe,  charactcrixed  by  the  presence  ol  an  opposable 
first  toe  on  the  hind-fooi  and  the  outward  inclination  of  the  pemitli- 
mate  upper  premolar,  as  well  by  the  small  and  feeble  clawtk  la 
all  these  features  the  musk-kangaroo  connects  the  Macrtputitm 
with  the  nalaafendae.  The  other  teeth  aie  like  thoac  of  thmmm- 
kangaitKH.  (W.  a  F.;  R.  U*| 

KAlfOAROO>IIAT,  a  name  applied  In  diffeieiit  puts  of 'tti 

world  to  two  widely  different  groups  of  mammal*.  In 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  small  kangaroo-like  inarsupials  t( 
cally  known  .ts  Poloroinof.  which  zoologists  prclcr  to  call  rat- 
kangaroos  (see  Marsupiaua  and  K ani.aroo).  In  North 
/\meriea  it  is  employed  for  certain  sm.UI  j.irri;>'.n^  rat-likc  rudcall 
nearly  allied  to  the  pockct-gophen  and  bclotiging  to  the  family 
Ccomyidc.r.  Kangaroo-rai» la  tMt  latter  scries  are  represented 
by  three  North  American  gMMCn,  of  which  DiMttmja  jkiMtd 
OktlodipMs  atUis  and  MkndipMQpi  wKtaeefrndm  may  ropi^ 
tivdy  be  taken  as  examples.  Resembling  pocket-gopbeea'^ia 
the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  kangaroo-rats,  together  ^hh 
pockct-iTitf c,  arc  distinguished  by  thii.'  i^.TipaU  J  I-,! nd-lirrl ; 
and  taili,  l.irpr  eyes,  v.cll-dtvilofxd  c  irs  .irni  .-n  ral  ji  r!..oi.hke 
a[)pearaii..i  iirni  habits.  Tlic  iip[iiT  incisor  tcdh  arc  .il^o  reil- 
lively  narrower,  and  there  arc  imfxirtant  diflercnces  in  the  skaB. 
The  check-lecth  arc  rootless  in  kangaroo-rats,  but  they  dewdep 
roou  in  the  pocket-mice.  The  former  inhabit  open,: 
dblficta,  where  tbey  burrow  bensath  racka  or  atonea, 
about  Ukt  Jerboas;  their  food  consistiDg  of  gnsses  and 
plants. 

KANGAVAR.  a  small  district  of  Persia,  situ.ilcd  bctwrr-. 
Hamjilaii  ami  Kermanshah,  and,  being  held  in  fkf  by  the  family 
of  a  dri cased  court  official,  forming  a  separate  govcrnroent. 
The  district  is  very  fertile  and  contains  30  villages.  Its  revenues 
amount  to  about  £500  per  annum,  and  its  chief  place  is  the  large 
village  of  Kanfavar,  which  has  a  population  of  about  3  500  aad 
is  47  m.  from  Hamadan  on  the  high  road  10  Kermanshah. 

KAMOBA.  a  town  and  disukl  of  Biitiah  India,  in  the  Julhwiv 
divlMon  of  the  Punjab.  The  town,  tometimea  called  Nasarta. 
is  situated  :4do  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (tgoi),  4746  The 
Kaloch  rajas  iiad  a  stronghold  here,  with  a  lort  and  rich  temples 
.Mahr^iud  of  Cha2ni  took  tlie  fort  in  loog  and  from  one  of  the 
temples  carried  off  a  vast  irc.isurc.  In  1  j6o  Kangra  was  , 
plundered,  by  Fcroz  Shah.  The  temple  of  Devi  Bajresbfii 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wcaltKiest  in  northern  India  It 
siroycd,  together  with  the  fort  and  the  town,  by  an  earthquake 
on  the  4tb  of  April  190$,  when  13J9  Uvea  were  lost  in  this  plaae 
alone,  and  about  fo.ooo  elsewhere.  In  1855  the  headquartenef 
the  district  were  n  n-  t. xf!  to  the  wtiilarium  of  Dharnrala. 

The  district  of  K.ingra  extends  Item  the  Jullundut  Doab  lar 
into  the  southern  ranges  of  llu  llirnaiaya.  bc>idis  some  Rajput 
stales,  nntKxed  after  the  Sikb  wars,  it  includes  l.ahu!,  Spitiasl 
Kulu,  which  are  essentially  Tibetan.  The  Beas  is  the  oirff 
important  river.  Area,  9978  M}.  m..  oi  whicb  Kangra  | 
only  2725.  Pop.  (iQoi).  768,194:  average  density  77 
aq.  n.,  but  aritb  only  one  peiaon  per  iq.  ai.  in  Sptti.'i 
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iRtfodaced  Into  ICangra  about  1850.  The 
Palampur  fair,  established  hy  government  with  a  view  to  foster- 
ing commerce  with  ceiitiui  A^ia,  attracts  a  snull  concour&e  o( 
Yarkamli  merchants.  The  Lahulis  carry  on  an  cnterpriiiing 
trade  with  Ladakh  and  countries  beyond  the  frontier,  by  means 
of  pack  sheep  and  goats.  Rtcc,  tea,  potliow,  cplttlll,  ^c;, 
wool  and  homy  axe  the  chid  exports. 
8w  KMUfft  IH»  M  Cammm  (Liiwi*,  mtt^ 

KANMUU*  Ung  «t  Xabol,  Kashmir,  and  r.orth-vrr^fern 
India  in  the  tod  century  a.o.,  was  a  Tatar  of  the  Ku&han  tribe, 
one  of  the  five  into  which  the  Yue  chi  Tatars  were  divided. 
His  dominioru  extended  as  far  down  into  India  as  Madurj,  and 
probably  as  far  to  the  ikorth-west  as  Bokhira.  Private  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  the  Yusufzd  district  and 
at  Madura,  and  referred  by  Euro{>eaa  Kholars  to  hit  reign,  are 
d«tediatbcycan&v«totii«iljr-dsbtof  aaaakiMnraaa,  It  is 
Uw  wfewBwt  by  CMaete  Mttcriaw  to  Uw  Yi»di|  vSm  before 
their  incursion  into  India,  tofether  witb  oonclusionf  drawn  from 
the  history  of  art  and  literature  in  his  reign,  that  render  the  date 
given  the  most  probable.  Kanishka's  predecessors  on  the  throne 
were  Pagans;  but  shortly  after  his  accession  he  professed  himself, 
probably  from  political  reasons,  a  Buddhist.  He  spent  vast  sums 
ill  the  construction  of  Buddhist  monuments-,  and  under  his 
auspices  the  fourth  Buddhist  council,  the  council  ol  Jtlasdbara 
(Jultunder)  was  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Vasamitn.  At 
tUi  COOBCQ  three  treatises,  commentaries  on  the  CaaOB,  Me  on 
«aA  of  (be  UncebukeU  into  wfakhltia  divided,  weiecaaposed. 
KioB  KiriiMn  bid  Iboe  bestlMi,'  vben  completed  aad  revised 
by  Aivagbosha,  mfUoi  out  on  copper  plates,  and  enclosed  the 
latter  in  stone  b<ncs,  vbich  he  placed  in  a  memorial  mound. 
For  some  centuries  afterwards  t!ic£c  works  survived  in  Ir.Jia; 
but  tkcy  exist  now  only  in  Chinese  translations  or  adaptations. 
We  arc  not  told  in  what  language  they  wtrc  wrillcri.  It  was 
probably  Sanskrit  (not  Pali,  the  language  of  the  Canon)— just 
as  in  Europe  we  have  works  of  exegctica!  commentary  composed, 
wLatinfOm  the  basis  of  the  Testament  and  Scptuagint  in  Greek. 
lUl  ^matft  of  the  lan|m|B  ttcd  as  a  medium  of  literary  intcr- 
oooneuMMiUy ihecraie^pHtly  tbe  effect, ol  ftcomplele  rc- 
vnUeo  in  tbe  htcOectiud  Dfe  of  Indbu  Hw  rdgn  of  Keaithka 
ms  certainly  the  turning  point  in  this  renarfcable  change.  It 
bas  been  suggested  with  gri  at  jilausibility,  that  the  wide  extent 
of  his  d l^mains  facilitated  the  inrur.'.ion  into  India  of  Western 
niodt  s  ul  thought;  and  thus  Ud  in  the  first  place  to  the  corruption 
a:id  gradual  decline  of  Buddhism,  and  secondly  to  the  gradual 
rise  of  Hinduism.  Only  the  publication  of  the  books  written 
at  the  lime  will  enable  us  to  say  whether  this  h>-polhcsis — for  at 
present  it  is  nothing  more — is  really  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  very  important  results  of  his  reign.  In  any  ciic  it  was  a 
migratioa  «f  aoami  horda  is  Ceatnl  Am  that  led,  in  Europe, 
to  the  donabll  of  tb*  Itpna  cMBndoa;  lad  tbcn,  through  the 
converska  «f  tbe  invaders,  to  medieval  conditions  of  life  and 
thought.  It  was  the  very  sante  migration  of  nomad  hordes  that 
led,  in  India,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Bjddhi  t  civilization;  and 
•ul»cquently,  after  the  corr.crbion  of  the  Saka  and  Tatar 
invaders,  to  medieval  Hinduism.  As  India  was  nearer  to  the 
•tarting-poinl  of  the  migration,  its  results  were  felt  there  some- 
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AtrrMOamiS.— Vtnccol  A.  Smith.  TTu  Early  History  ct  India 
(Oxford.  IQOS) : "  Tbe  Kuihan  Period  of  Indian  History."  in  J.R.A  .S. 
'1903);  M.  Boyer,  "  L*Epoqiie  dc  Kani'.k.i,"  in  Journal  Aualique 
. 1 900)  :T.  Walters,  On  V'lian  Ch.:tcnz  (London,  I904.  \vy  ■  J  l  afca- 
kuM,  "  The  SarvAuivMin  Abhidharma  Books,"  in  Jour,  of  ike  Pali 
Ttxt  See.  (1905).  csp.  pp.  118-130:  Rbye  OlBvidf.  Buddhist  India 
(London.  190J).  ch.  xvi..  "  Kanishka."  (T.  W.  R.  D ) 

KAVKAKBB,  a  city  and  tbe  county-seat  of  Kankakee  county, 
BttDoii,  U.S.A.,  ia  the  N.E.  pert  of  tbe  etete,  en  the  Keakakee 
itov,  n  S.  of  CUcagDk  ftp.  (t«eei),  IgiSMt  «fcom 
3S4»  «Me  Ibiejpi  here;  (1910  moms),  13.086.  Kankakee  is 
•erred  by  tbe  Cwvdaiid,  ChidaMti,  Chicago  k  St  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  con- 
troUed  by  the  New  York  Central)  railways.  It  is  the  seal  ut  the 
lor  the  loiBM  (tin)  «etato 


St  Joseph's  Seminary  (Roman  OafboSc')  and  a  Conservatory 
of  Mu^ic.  At  Bourbonnais  Crove,  3  m.  N.  uf  K.nikakce  ib  St 
Viatcur's  College  (founded  1S6S),  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
divinity  school,  and  Notre  Dame  .\cadciny.  another  Catholic 
institution.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  four  large  patksj 
in  Court  House  Square  there  is  a  monument  erected  by  popular 
subscriptkin  in  honour  of  tbe  sokliers  from  g**!— Vt  coMMy 
who  die{l  the  CNfl  War.  There  am  Nck  ^nanlca  ben,  sad 
the  city  mMBfactam  lewiog  Buchbae,  musicil  instrumenit, 
especially  ptanoa,  frandir  end  nacUne  shop  ptoducu.  agri- 
cultural implenenta  and  furniture.  The  total  x-alue  of  the 
factory  product  1905  was  11,089,143,  an  increase  of  J2j  % 
since  it)oo.  Kankakee  is  also  a  shipping  point  (or  a^jrirultural 
products.  It  wiis  first  settled  in  1832;  was  platted  as  the  town 
of  Bourbonnais  in  1853,  when  Kankakee  couiUy  w,\s  first 
organized;  was  chartered  as  the  city  of  Kankakee  in  1855,  and 
was  re-chartered  in  iSqj. 

KAMKW,  a  ieudatory  state  of  India,  withia  tbe  Central 
flvHlMKaNa,  1439  sq.  m.;  pop..  (tgM),  tet}.S3A;  eatiaiaitad 
MveDW.  |i0yae«t  Itl»aUi|y  tnct,cnaldiBiBgtbeheaihnieBi 
oftheMdaoadL  Tie eataulvafemtebemiecently been nade 
profitable  by  tbe  opening  of  a  branch  railway.  The  residence 
of  the  raja,  who  b  of  an  old  Rajput  family  though  ruling  over 
Conds,  is  at  Kanker  ((n^p.  3906). 

KANO,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  .Vnrthern  Nigeria.  It  includes  the  ancient 
emirates  of  Kano,  Katsena,  Daura  and  Kazaurc,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  3 1 ,000  sq.  m.  The  sub-province  of  Katagum  wai 
incorporated  with  Kano  ia  i«o$,andiiinchidedirithiathiaarHU 
Tbe  popolOlM  of  the  MIe  ptovbice  li  eMiwMad  at  aboDt 

lUuw  wa  OM  of  ibc'eiVinl  ems  Hnm  eiatca.  WHtM 

atmals  carry  tbe  reCHd  «f  ht  kings  back  to  about  a  d.  900. 
Legendary  history  |^  back  much  hntber.  It  was  conqucroi 
by  the  Songhoi  (Sorr!-n  v1  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  ct  iitury, 
and  more  than  once  appears  to  have  made  at  Ic.-ist  partial  sub- 
mission to  Bornu.  Mahommcdanistn  was  introdurod  ?t  a  jh  ;io'i 
v.hich,  according  to  the  sj'slem  adopted  for  the  dating  of  the 
annals,  must  Ix- |ilaced  either  in  the  i:ilbor  tbei4thccntury.  Die 
Hausa  system  of  government  and  t  axation  was  adopted  by  the 
Fula  when  in  the  early  part  of  t  he  :  yt  h  r»^»«»y  ifcf^  Ml?IWIIMrilHI 
people  overran  the  HsMsa  states.  IthaabeeacnMMOwlyiteied 
that  the  Fula  impoeed  MaboinmedaniiaB  on  the  Hanaa  Matok 
Tbe  iact  that  Aqr  adopiled  the  odUlDf  lyateB  of  government 
and  tantioo,  «rblA  atv  baaed  upon  Kmanic  tew,  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case.  But  the  annals  of 
Kano  distinctly  record  the  introduction  and  dcjctibc  the  develop- 
ment of  Muhointnedanism  .tI  an  early  period  of  local  history. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  Kano,  situated  in  li"  X.  and  8°Jo'E., 
220  m.  S  S.E.  of  Sokoto  and  500  N.E.  of  Lagos.  It  is  built  on  an 
open  plain,  and  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  1 1  m.  in  perimeter  and 
pierced  by  thirteen  gales.  The  wall  is  from  30  to  50  ft.  high  and 
about  40  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  Round  tbe  wall  is  a  dc«|i  double 
ditch,  a  dwarf  wall  mmdng  aloBg  ita  oentit.  Tbe  giUa  an 
simply  cow-hide,  but  are  set  in  massive  entrance  toweta.  Oaly 
dwDt  a  third  of  the  area  (7!  sq.  m.)  endooed  by  tbe  waBatt 
inhabited  nor  was  the  whole  space  ever  occupied  by  buildings, 
the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  city  being  to  wall  in  ground 
suf!  ricnt  to  prow  fuod  for  the  inhabitants  during  a  siege.  The 
ar.-.b!e  land  within  tlic  city  is  mainly  on  the  wc>t  and  north;  only 
to  the  south  east  do  the  houses  come  right  to  the  walls.  Within 
the  walls  arc  two  sleep  hills,  one,  Dala,  alwut  1  :o  ft.  high  being 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town.  Dala  lies  noi  th-west.  To 
its  cast  is  a  great  pond,  the  Jakara,  1}  m.  k»g,  and  by  its  north- 
east shore  is  the  market  of  the  Arab  merchants.  Here abo  was  tbe 
slave  market.  Tbepalacaof  tbeeoiiriinfkMitatiridchiaalarge 
open  space,  b  hi  tbe  Ftela  quaiter  b  the  ioiith-eaat  of  tbe  city. 
The  palace  consistsof  a  number  of  buOdingscovering  33  acres  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  jo  to  30  ft.  high.  The  architecture  of  the 
city  is  not  without  meri'.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with 
(generally)  flat  roofs  impervious  to  int.   Traces  of  Moorish 
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riffir^  hat]  ol  the  emii's  pabo»--95  iu  aq.  ud  i8  ft.  high— is 
dccBirttd  with  deigns  ia  bbck,  white,  gnn  ud  ydlow,  ihc 
jrellow  dcMKns  (fonnied  of  mkaeeotts  mum})  glistening  like  gold. 

The  (Jomc-shA()ti!  roof  is  supported  by  twrniy  arches. 

The  city  is  divided  ;iiio  iuurtfcn  quarters,  each  presided  over 
by  a  headman,  and  inhabited  by  separate  sections  of  the  com- 
ijiunity.  It  is  probably  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the 
central  Sudan.  Other  towns,  like  Zaria,  may  do  as  much  trade, 
but  Kano  is  pre-eminent  as  a  manufaciuring  centre.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  weaving  of  cloth  from  native  grown  cotton. 
IjCathcrgaodsof  <il  kind*  who  iBMinfactuied,  aad  Iran  Kano 
com  BOft  of  the  ^  bmmocoo  katbcr  go&di  co  the  European 
OiufcetK.  Dyeing  b  another  large  trade,  as  is  the  preparation  of 
Indigo.  Of  traders  there  are  four  distinct  classes.  They  arc: 
(i)  Arab?  from  Tripoli,  who  export  ostrich  feathers,  skins  and 
ivory,  and  l>ring  in  burnouses,  scents,  sweets,  tea,  sugar,  &c.; 
(?)  Salaga  merchants  wl.o  imp. .n  k  ila  nuts  from  the  hinterland 
of  the  Guinea  Coast,  taking  in  exchange  cloth  and  live  stock  and 
leather  and  other  goods;  (j)  the  Aabenawa  traders,  who  come 
fmm  tfa«  4MMS  ol  Aibcn  or  Air  with  camels  laden  with  salt  and 
**  IMMMli  **  ndliim  cuboottei),  tod  with  herds  «<  cattle  and 
sheep,  receiving  in  return  cotton  and  hardwai*  and  kolas; 
(4)  the  Hausa  merchants.  This  last  dass  trades  wtA  the  other 
three  and  despatches  caravans  to  Illorin  and  other  places,  where 
the  Kano  gOO<ls,  the  "  potash  "  and  other  merchandise  arc  ex- 
changed for  kolas  and  European  goods.  The  "  p«itash  "  finds 
a  ready  sole  among  the  Yorubos,  being  largely  used  for  cooking 
purposes.  In  Kano  itself  ia  a  great  market  for  liyotocfc:  CUDCls, 
iMWses,  raeBf  asses  and  goau  being  on  sale. 

BnMni  Bana,  who  represent  the  indigenous  population, 
ifeera  am  large  eolooiea  of  Kanuii  (from  Boiau)  and  Nupiaiu 
telKawK  TbePidalcimtheariitocitfc  daw.  TlMLiMpufatioa 
is  said  to  amount  to  teo,ooa  About  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Kano  is  Naasarawa,  formeriy  the  amir's  suburban  residence,  but 
since  ii)02  the  British  Residency  and  barracks. 

The  city  of  Kano  appears  on  the  map  of  the  Arab  geographer. 
Idriii.  A.D.  114;.  and  the  hill  of  Data  is  mentioned  ia  the  earliest 
rccordsas  the  ortginai  siteof  Kaao.  Barth.  however,  conduded  that 
the  piesent  town  docs  not  date  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the 
t6th  century,  and  that  before  the  rite  of  the  Fula  power  (c.  itoo) 
■rarcely  any  great  Arab  merchant  ever  visited  Kano.  The  present 
town  may  be  the  successor  of  an  older  town  occupying  a  nosition  of 
simiUr  pre-eminence.  Kano  submitted  to  the  Fula  witfioul  much 
resi-!  in'  c,  and  under  them  in  ihi:  lir-  t  h.iK  of  the  tgth  century 
flourished  greatly.  It  was  visited  by  Hugh  Clap^rton,  an  English 
ofiesTi  fal  itaii  aad  ia  it  Barth  lived  tome  time  in  1S51  and  Main 
la  l^M.  Kyfli'a  dsiviptions  of  the  wealth  and  importanoe  oTthc 
dty  amactedgliat  attention  in  Europe,  and  Kano  was  subaeaucntly 
vfaited  by  aevml  traveller*.  mis»ionarirs,  and  Mudents  of  Hausa, 
but  none  was  permitted  to  live  permanently  in  the  city.  In  the 
closing  yean  of  the  century,  Kano  became  the  centre  of  resistance 
to  British  influence,  and  the  emir,  Alieu,  was  the  most  inveterate  of 
Fula  slave  raiders.  In  February  190J  the  city  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  Colonel  T.  L.  N.  Morland,  and  a  new  emir, 
Abba*,  a  brother  of  Alieu.  installed. 

After  the  occupation  by  the  British  in  1903  the  province  was 
flrganiaed  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as  that  adopted 
throttghout  northern  Nigeria.  The  emir  on  his  instalbtion  takes 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  accepts  the  position 
of  a  chief  of  the  first  class  under  Bntiih  rule.  t\  rrsident  is  placed 
at  his  court,  and  awittant  residents  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
administrative  dbtricts  of  the  province.  Britiah  courts  of  justice 
arc  established  side  by  side  with  the  native  courts  throughout  the 
province.  Taxatioa  is  assessed  under  British  supervision  and  paid 
into  the  native  ticasury.  A  fixed  portion  is  naid  by  the  emir  to  the 
British  government.  The  emir  it  not  allowed  to  maintain  a  standing 
amy,  and  thecityof  Kanoittheheadauartersof  the  British  garrison. 
The  conditions  of  appointment  of  the  emirt  arc  fully  laid  down 
in  the  terms  accepted  at  Sokoto  on  the  clo*c  of  the  Nikoio-Kano 
campaign  of  1903.  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule  there 
has  been  no  serious  trouble  in  the  ptovinoe.  The  emir  Abbaa  worked 
loyally  with  the  British  and  proved  himself  a  ruler  of  remartcable 
ability  and  inteltij^ence.  Ha  vas  indefatigable  in  dispensing  justice, 
and  himself  presided  over  a  native  court  in  which  he  dispoaed  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cases  a  month.  He  also  took  an  actiw  in- 
terest in  the  reform  and  reorganiiation  of  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  in  the  opening  of  the  country  to  trade.  He  further  showed  him- 
self helpful  m  arranging  difficultirs  which aHjaWaaWSalWCOBWeinon 
with  the  lesser  chiefs  ot  his  provitvce. 

The  province  of  Kaao  is  generally  fertile. .  Per  a  la^us  of  30  m. 
iovad  the  capital  the  eonatry  is  doady  oritiwaiad  and  d«Hdy 


populated,  with  some  40  walled  towns  and  with  villages  and  bamlcti 
hardly  half  a  milf  apart.  Kano  di-trict  proper  contain*  170  »all<-d 
town-,  and  almut  4511  \ill.ii;f  s.  Tht  rc  arc  many  streams,  but  w  .ri  r 
is  chietly  obtained  from  wells  15  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  principal 
crops  are  African  giaiaai  irlieati  mioos,  ootton,  tobacco,  indigo,  with 
sugar-cane,  cassava,  Ac  The  population  ia  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
also  commercial  and  industriar.  The  chief  industries  am  weaviac, 
leather-making,  d>-eing  and  working  in  iron  and  pottery.  CattK 
are  abundant.    (S«r  Nickria  :  Htstory;  and  SOEOTO  ) 

Consult  the  Traieh  of  Ikinrich  Barth  (new  ed..  l-ondon.  lit^o); 
HauuUand,  by  C  H.  Ki<l>\n-nn  (l.onr).  n,  l8o'>);  Northern  Ni^rria, 
by  Sir  F.  D.  Lucard.  in  vol.  xxii.  C,fya;-r.:ial  Juurn.1l  (London, 
1004) {if  TropUal DtpeiuUnty,  by  Ladv  Lugaid  (London,  19051 ,  the 
'Cemual  Ofice  Jh^arliea  Morthsna  Nigena  (rooi  190a  onward,  aad 
other  wocto  cited  under  Nioaata.  (F.  L.  L.) 

KANSAS  (known  as  the  "  Sunflower  State "),  the  central 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between 
37*  and  40°  .v.  lat.  and  Int  wren  94*  3.S'  and  10:"  i'  34"  W.  long 
(i.e.  js*  W.  long,  from  Washington).  It  is  boundrd  on  the  N. 
by  Nebraska,  on  the  E.  by  Miwouri,  on  tlic  S.  by  Oi  Lihurui  .ir.d 
on  the  W.  by  Colorado.  The  state  is  neatly  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  210  m.  from  N*  10  8.  and  a  length  of 
about 4*0 m. from £. to W.  Itoootajiitaiiaieaof8a,ij8iq«B. 
(hidiidti^  J84  tq.  B.  o(  wate^aaifaec). 

PAytisgPff^y.— Three  physiographic  regioas  may  be  iBstiB- 
guished  within  the  state — the  first,  a  small  portion  of  the  Ozark 
uplift  in  the  extreme  south-ea^it  corner;  the  second,  the  Prairie 
Plains,  covering  apjiruximalily  the  cast  third  of  the  slate;  the 
third,  the  Great  I'lair.s,  ciivcr:ng  ihi  remaining  area.  Between 
the  latter  two  there  is  only  the  most  gradual  transition.  The 
entire  state  is  indeed  practically  an  undulating  plain,  gently 
sloping  from  west  to  cast  at  an  average  of  about  7  ft.  per  mile. 
There  is  also  an  inclination  in  the  eastern  half  from  north  to 
south,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  riven,  moat  of  which 
flow  aottth-easterly  (the  Kansas,  with  its  general  castetlyoottrsc; 
is  the  principal  exception),  the  north-west  comer  being  the 
highest  portion  of  the  state.  The  lowest  point  in  the  stale  in  its 
south-cast  part,  in  Montgomery  county,  is  7^5  ft.  above  sea  lei  1. 1. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  east  boundary  is  abf)ul  850  ft.,  w  hile 
contour  lines  of  5 500-3000  ft.  ru.n  near  the  west  border.  Some- 
what more  than  half  the  total  area  is  below  1000  ft.  The 
gently  rolling  prairie  surface  is  diversified  by  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  broad  plains,  isolated  hills  and  ridges,  and  moderate 
valleys.  In  places  there  are  terraced  uplandk,  and  bi  othcrrs  the 
uadiiiatiaf  plaia  is  cut  by  cnaion  into  low  cscacpncnts.  Tl» 
bluffs  on  the  Mlasouil  are  in  places  lee  ft.  high;  and  the  valley  iH 
the  Cimarron,  in  the  south-west,  ha<  deep  ni;-;,  almost  gor;;c5. 
The  west  central  portion  has  consifit  r.-ible  irregularities  of 
contour,  and  the  north-west  is  distinctively  hilly.  In  the  south- 
west, below  the  .\rkansas  river,  is  an  area  of  sandhills,  and  the 
Ozark  Plateau  region,  as  above  stated,  extends  into  the  south- 
east corner,  though  not  there  much  elevated.  The  great  central 
valley  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw  )  river,  which,  inchnivc 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  Biaach,  extends  the  entire  leagth  of  the  state, 
withlatetalvalieyaoatlieiionfa.  Anotberbnad  valley  is  farmed 
in  the  south  half  of  the  state  by  the  Arkansas  river,  with  lateral 
valleys  on  the  north  and  south.  The  south-east  portion  contains 
the  important  Neosho  and  smaller  valleys.  In  the  cxtrerre  >  ith- 
west  is  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron,  and  along  the  south  Ixjundary 
is  .1  ti'-  tw  (itlc  of  the  south  tiilcjt.itics  of  the  Arkansas.  Numcroi;> 
small  alilucnlsof  the  Missouri  enrich  and  diversify  the  north -ca»t 
quarter.  The  streams  of  Kansas  arc  usually  fed  by  percnr.ial 
springs,  and,  as  a  rule,  tlie  east  and  middle  portions  of  the  state 
are  well  watered.  Itat  of  tlia  stnams  maintain  a  good  low  of 
water  Is  the  dikit  aMioas,  and  is  cue  «i  iMvy  niaa  naay  «f 
tlMm  ^underflow**  the  adjacent  bottom  lands,  saturatinc  tbe 
permeaMc  substratum  of  the  cnun'ry  with  the  surplus  water, 
which  in  time  drains  out  and  fcciia  the  subsiding  Streams.  This 
feature  is  particularly  true  of  tlie  Saline.  Solomon  and  Smoky  Hill 
rivers.   The  we^t  pari  ismorcclevated and  vsaterislessabundant. 

C/im<j/f.— 1  Vie  climate  of  Kansas  is  exceptionally  salubrious. 
Extremes  o(  heat  and  cold  occur,  but  as  a  rule  the  winters  art  dry 
and  mild,  while  the  summer  heats  arc  tempered  by  the  perpetual 
prairie  brceie*,  .ind  the  summer  nights  are  usually  COol  and  rtfiiah- 
mi;.  The  average  annu^il  tempeiatiireof  the  State  lor  seventeen  v—sa 
preceding  1903  was  ^-3,'  I-.,  the  waimcat  aMBB  being  96-e  ■  Cke 
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fbe  CM.  «cft  aad  mliMIe  aectiMW  daring  the  nine  perkxl  was 
very  »light,  516*  to  j/b/^*,  and  the  gTeatcM  variation  for  any  one 
Mction  was  37°.    The abaolute eatremcs  were  1 16* and  —  J4*.  The 

drynw*  of  the  air  temper*  exce«linKly  to  the  scnv^s  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summrr.  Tlic  t<m|M-r.iture  over  the  state 
i*  much  more  uniform  than  is  the  precipitation,  which  diminishes 
•omewhat  regularly  westward.  In  the  above  period  of  seventeen 
years  the  yearly  means  in  the  west  section  varied  from  II'QJ  tu 
39-31  in.  (av.  lyai).  to  the  middle  from  18-58  to  m'jo  (av.  avt»), 
in  the  east  from  36«ooto457i  H*?')*  tlw  mMn  for  the  rttte 
nnging  from  »o"ia  to  35  50  (av.  3Tii)'  The  precipitation  in  the 
west  is  not  S4j6ficient  for  conRdent  agriculture  in  any  scries  of  years, 
since  agriculture  is  practically  dcnendent  upon  the  menn  fall;  a  fact 
that  has  been  and  is  of  profound  importance  in  the  hi.slory  of  the 
Mate.  The  line  of  20 in.  fall  (about  the  limit  of  certain  agriculture) 
spproadmately  bisect*  the  Mate  in  dry  years.  The  precipitation  is 
vcnr  lu|riy  in  the  irowing  Kason— «t  Uodgc  the  fall  between  April 
mm  OcMwr  it  78  %  of  that  for  the  year.  Freshets  and  droughts 
M  times  work  havoc.  The  former  made  notable  1844  and  1858:  and 
the  latter  1860,  1874  and  1804.  Tornadoes  arc  also  a  not  infrequent 
infliction,  least  common  in  the  west.  The  years  1871, 1879, 1881  and 
1892  were  made  memorable  by  particularly  severe  storms.  There 
are  150  to  1 75  "  gru«  iny  days  '  for  crops  between  the  frosts  of  sprins 
and  autumn,  and  eight  in  ten  days  are  brisht  with  sunshine — ball 
of  them  without  a  cloud.  Wind*  are  prevmilMgilyffOiii  the  tOMtb  (io 
tbe  winter  often  from  the  north-west). 

ftmmtHd  Flmm  -The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  state  are  those  which 
an  dMIfacteriUfc  of  the  plain  region  ecncralty  of  which  Kansas 
•  part.  The  state  lies  partly  in  tlie  humid,  or  C.irolinian,  and 
pattly  in  the  arid,  or  L'pjxr  Sondran,  area  of  tl>o  L'pjier  Austral 
life-zone;  too*  W.  long  i*  .inpri'\im.itclv  the  dividing  line  between 
these  areas.  The  biwjn  and  elk  luve  di\app<Mrcd.  A  very  great 
variety  of  birds  is  found  within  the  state,  cither  as  residents  or  as 
visitants  from  the  adjoinini  avilaunal  regions — mountain,  plain, 
northern  and  southern.  In  1886  Colonel  N.S.  Go«s  compiled  a  list  of 
335  species,  of  which  175  were  known  to  breed  in  the  state.  The 
wild  turkey,  once  abunchint,  was  near  extermination  in  1886,  and 
pratne  chickens  (pinnated  j^rouse)  have  also  greatly  diminished  in 
number.  The  jack-rabbit  is  characteristic  of  tlic  prairie.  Locusts 
("  gras.hopfM  rs  "  in  li^ra!  usage)  havf  wnrked  incalculable  damage, 
notably  in  I '•61'  .  jnd  abo\T  all  in  i'574  1875.    In  the  last  two 

ca^es  their  ravages  extended  over  a  ereat  portion  of  the  state. 

Kanna  hat  do  forcats.  Mooi  tnc  ttrtams  there  to  cmmumm^C  * 
fringe  of  tbobtr,  whidi  in  tbt  east  is  fairly  heavy.  There  b  an  uh 
CtCuiM  acaidty  westward.  With  the  advancing  settlement  of  the 
alate  tmn  wind-break  rows  become  a  feature  of  the  prairies.  The 
lessened  ravages  of  prairie  fires  have  facilitated  artificial  afforesting, 
and  many  cities,  in  particular,  are  abundantly  and  beautifully 
shaded.  Oaks,  elms,  liickory,  honcy-lix-ii-ts.  white  ash,  sycamore 
and  willows,  the  rapid  K^o^ins  ^"^^  n-.i-'  r.iLlu  b  ix  tldtr  .imj  toUnn- 
wood,  are  the  most  common  trees.  Black  walnut  was  common  in 
the  river  valleys  in  Territorial  day*.*  Tilt  (kwlillt «( teat  lUfvri 
by  th«  United  States  Kovemmmt  In  tlw  and  couotlet  of  tUi  attte 
promises  great  success.  A  National  Forest  of  303.387  acres  in 
Finney,  Kearney,  Hamilton  and  Grant  counties  was  set  aside  in 
M.1V  iiyv"*-  Buffalo  and  bunch,  and  other  short  native  prairie 
gra-«'5.  vL-ry  nutritious  ranjjin.;  I'ivh]  tmt  unavailable  as  hay,  once 
covctid  thi'  plains  and  pasturcfl  ;inmrn^  ■  herds  of  buffalo  and  other 
aniinak.  but  uith  incrcji-in^;  ^:<:nlLni.Tt  they  have  given  w.iy  gni'^r- 
ally  to  exotic  bLaded  species,  valuable  alike  for  pasture  and  (or  hay, 
except  in  the  wcatani  tli^onak  llttlMUdyand  ulliquilouaeMttllower 
has  been  chosen  an  tbr  alate  flttwcr  or  Imal  caMeob  Ckctua  and 
yucca  (vcur  in  the  west. 

The  ■■' il  <  f  the  upland  prairies  is  generally  a  deep ffeli  day  loam 
of  .1  dark  <  1  lour.  The  bottom  lands  near  the  streams  are  a  black 
Vin  ly  I'uTni;  .iriil  {\\\-  iii!frm< di.itc  lamU.  nr  "  forond  bottoms." 
shi.w  ;i  ric  h  .ind  dfcp  Mark  Icp.Tm.  containing  very  little  sand.  The5C 
soils  arc  all  easily  cultivated,  free  from  itonc^,  and  exceedinsly 
productive.  There  are  exceptional  spots  on  the  upland  prairies 
composed  of  stiff  clay,  not  as  easily  caltivatcd.  but  vtty  pnductive 
when  properly  managed  and  enriched.  The  •oiatli'WCtf  aectloa  is 
distinctively  sandy 

>(gfsnii(iir».— The  United  States  Census  of  1900 shows  that  of  the 
farming  area  of  the  sf-ite  in  i')oo  (41.662,970  acres,  79  6  o(  the 
total  area),  60'I  %  was  "  improved."  The  value  o(  ill  I'.irm 
property  was  t864,loo,2S6— of  which  Lmd  and  improvements 
(iiKloding  buildings),  livestock  and  implements  and  machinery 
icprtsented  rtspectivciv  74  5,  22- 1  and  3  4  %.  Almost  nine-tenths 
of  ail  farms  derived  tbrir  principal  iiKome  from  livestock  W^lwy 
and  grain,  these  two  sources  being  about  equally  important.  Of  the 
totafvalue  of  famiMMlllCta in  1899  (8209,8<>s. 542),  crops  represented 
537,  animal  pndurta  45*0  atid  forest  prrxlurts  only  0  4  ■;„.  In 
IBM  the  wltciit  crop  w.i<i  •^8,77R,45o  bt'-.ht  l'.  Ix-inc  le-.;  than  that  of 
Minnesota.       nh  I'jk  it.i.  tihio  cir  Snuh  iLikota     According  to 

'  For  the  thirty  years  1877-1906  the  mean  rainfall  for  ten-year 
periods  at  Uod|^c,  22'8  in.,  itt°4  in.  and  32';  in.;  and  at  llaw- 
lence,  ^'i  in.,^-a  n.  and  367  in.  for  the  6nt,  aecoad  end  third 
pcrioda  icipactimly. 


the  Yfv  BMk  of  the  United  State*  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
crop  in  1906  was  81,830,611  bushels,  almost  one-ninth  of  the  crop 
of  the  entif«  country  for  that  year,  .ind  much  more  than  the  crop  ol 
any  other  state.  In  I9ooit  was87,203,ooobushels  (less  than  the  crops 
of  either  Minnesota  or  North  Dakota).  Winter  wheat  constitutes 
almcHl  Ihr  r  iitirc  output.  The  hard  varieties  rank  in  the  flourmarket 
with  the  finest  Minnesota  wheat.  The  wheat  belt  crows  the  state 
friiiii  r.r.rt!'.  to  south  in  its  central  third.  Greater  even  than  wheat  in 
absolute  output,  though  not  relatively  to  the  output  of  other  states, 
is  Indian  corn.  In  I906tkecrap  was  195,075,000  bushels,  and  in 
1909  it  was  i54.M5,aoaL  The  crop  is  very  variable,  according  to 
waaoosand  prospective  nnulRts:  ranging  44.  in  the  decade  ita»> 
1901  from  43-6  (1901)  to  995-1  (1899)  mUtion  bnahels.  The  Indnn 
corn  belt  is  mainly  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state.  In  the  five  years 
1896-icKio  the  rotnljir.cd  v.iluo  of  tlie  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  same  rnps  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Union  (Illinois  being  a  close  sccon  ll.  In  tin-  western  third  irrigatii^n 
has  been  tried,  in  the  earlier  year^  unsuccessfully:  in  all  Kansas,  in 
1899.  there  were  33.630  acres  irrigated,  of  Mch  8939  were  in 
Finnev  and  7071  in  Kearney  county.  In  tMa  wssttrn  third  the 
rainfall  is  insufficient  for  Indian  com;  but  Kafir  com,  an  eaceptioiial 
drought-resisting  cereal,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  thb 


region,  and  indeed  ^nerallv  over  the  st.itc.  since  iSov  its  acreaRe 
increasing  4l6"l  %  in  the  d(.-cailr  kn-js  nxi.^.  W  ith  the  Siicchanne 
variety  of  sorghum,  which  increased  greatly  in  the  same  period,  this 
;  replacing  Indian  corn.  Oats  arc  the  third  great  .  creal  crop. 
Id  being  34,780,000  bushels  in  1906  and  27,185,000  in  1909. 
showed  an  laacosed  acreage  in  1895-1904  of  snr*  %t  it  b 
le  in  the  weN  nr  the  aame  qualities  as  the  Kanr  com.  Tkt 


.  ,        -      ■  -     'Y  ' 

gram  is  replacing  Indian  corn.  Oats  arc  the  third  great  .  creal  crop, 
the  i^ield^bdnf  34,^80,000  bushels  in  1906  and  27,185,000  in  19 

valuable  i    .     

hay  crop  in  1900  was  3,659,000  tons!  Alfalfa,  tbe  Japanese  soy  bean 
and  the  wheat  helds— which  furnish  the  firnrst  of  pasture  in  the  early 
spring  and  ordinarily  wtll  into  the  winter  season— are  the  props  of  a 
prosperous  dairy  industry.  In  the  early  'eighties  the  organiiation 
of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  began  in  the  county-seats;  they 
depended  upon  gathered  cream.  About  scparator^  an. I  tin- 
whole-milk  system  were  introduced,  and  alx>ut  the  same  time  began 
the  icrviee  of  Wfligantar  cars  on  the  railways;  tbe  hand  separator 
becamcomnon  about  1901.  Western  Kansas  is  the  dairy  country, 
its  great  ranees,  whose  insufEcient  rainfall  makes  impossible  th« 
certain,  and  therefore  the  profitable,  cultivation  of  cereals,  or  other 
settled  agriculture,  lend  themselves  with  profit  to  stock  and  dairy 
farming.  Dairy  prtKluets  increased  60  6  ,„  in  value  from  I895  to 
I004«  amounting  in  the  latter  year  to  816,420,095.  This  value  was 
flneat  equalled  bjr  that  of  eggs  and  poultry  (814.050,737),  which 
neienaed  79*7  %  In  tbe  eame  decade.  Tbe  livestock  interest  is 
stimulated  oy  the cnonnoua  demand  forbeef-cattle  at  Kansas  City. 

Sucar-faaet  culture  was  tried  in  the  years  following  1890  with 
indifferent  success  until  the  introduction  of  bounties  in  1901.  It 
has  extended  along  the  Arkansas  valley  from  the  Colorado  beet 
district  and  into  the  north-western  counties.  There  is  a  large  beet- 
sugar  factor)'  at  Garden  City,  Finney  county.  ExfK-rirncnts  has-e 
been  made  unsuccessfully  in  sugar  cane  (1885)  and  silk  culture 
(1885  seq.).  The  brinlit  dimnte  and  pure  atmosphere  are  admifsbly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  grape  and 
cbeiry.  The  smaller  fruits  also,  with  scarce  M  encept ion,  flourish 
finely.  The  frait  product  of  Kansas  (82,431 ,9n  in  18^)  is  not, 
however,  as  yet  particularly  notable  when  compared  with  that  ol 
various  other  st.ites. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
of  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  pro<lurt«  in  the  tMirniv  \i  .irs 
18^5-1904  ($3,078,999,855),  Indian  com  and  wheat  toeethcr 
represented  mora  taaa  t«o4iflhB  (iers  and  St»n  million  dollars 
respectively),  and  itwatecfc  prodiicta  iwarfy  one-third  (1024-9 
millions).  The  aggregate  value  of  all  agrictthural  products  in  1903- 
190a  was  8754.954.a08. 

Utntrals. — In  the  east  portion  of  the  state  are  immense  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  often  at  shallow  depths  or  cropping  out  on  the 
surface.  In  1907  more  thin  fj?  %  of  the  coal  c,-»me  from  Crawford, 
Cherokee,  l.eaveiiwcjrth  nml  r)>a'.;e  counties,  .-,n.i  .ibo'..t  '- .,  from 

the  first  two.  The  total  value  u(  the  production  of  coal  in  190} 
<64»3.979  tmiHwm  19450.549.  and . in  IfO*  i^k^^S^MtmA 
89.39'.33».  In  the  flmtnTpoftion,  which  hdaiiii  to  tte  Trtaade 
formation,  magneeian  limestone,  ferruginous  sandMone  and  typaunt 
are  representative  rocks.  Gypsum  (in  beautiful  crystalline  form)  is 
found  In  an  almost  continuous  bed  across  the  state  running  north- 
east  and  kjiiI h-west  with  three  prinri|i.il  areas,  the  northern  in 
Marshall  county,  the  central  in  Dickinson  and  Viline  counties,  and 
the  southern  (the  heaviest,  being  3  to  40  fr  ;liKkl  in  Harlior  and 
Comanche  counties.  The  product  in  1908  was  valued  at  8281.339. 
Mapcaian  Umeetene, nr deioaiite,  ia eapcdal^ phmiiMl alOMm 
Blue,  RepttUicaa  and  Nceahe  riven  and  their  tribwtariea.  Thia 
beautiful  stone,  resembling  white,  grey  and  crram-eolourrd  marble, 
is  exceedingly  useful  for /building  purposes.  It  crop  out  in  the 
bluffs  in  endless  <|uaatitics,  and  is  easily  wcn-keo.  The  stone 
resources  of  the  state  are  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
confined  to  the  central  part.  There  arc  marbles  in  Os.i(;c  aid 
other  counties,  jhell  ni  irlile  in  M i. iT. .-onu  ry  county,  white  lini(;<^toae 
in  Cha.sc  county,  a  valuable  bandera  llaKstoiic  and  hydraulic  cement 
rock  near  Fort  Scott,  Ac.  Tbe  limestones  priwluced  in  190S  were 
valued  at  8403,176  and  the  landitonee  at  867,950.   In  the  central 
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i^pM  tdt  k  pndneed  b  innwiM  QfmtitiM,  wMii*  •  meM  amb  to 
■oatk  bdt  about  HutcMiuon.  Thetada,  which  an  exMoiud  by  the 
brine  method  at  Hutchinson,  at  Ettaworth  (EUtwortii  county),  at 
Anthony  (Harper  county)  and  at  Sterhag  (Rioe  countv),  lie  from 
400  to  ijoo  ft.  underground,  and  are  in  p!ace»  a*  much  a»  350  ft. 
thick  .111  I  w '  t>  purr.  At  Kjnopolif  in  Ellsworth  county,  at  Lyons 
in  Rice  county  and  at  Kintjinan,  Kingman  ixiuniy,  the  mIi  i»  mined 
and  aold  at  rock-aalt.  In  the  kouth-wc»t  lalt  is  found  in  bed*  and 
dry  incru»lations,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  10 1  (t.  The 
total  pnxluct  from  1880-1809  was  valued  at  $5,538,855;  the  product 
of  1906  (when  Kansas  ranlccd  fourth  among  the  states  producing 
aalt)  waa  walucd  at  $88.2,984.  The  development  has  been  mainlv 
aince  1U7  at  Hutchinson  and  since  about  1890  in  the  rock-sdlt 
mines.  In  the  wrst  portion  of  the  slate,  whirh  belonp*  to  the 
Crct-iirout.  [ijit;;.iti<jn,  tlialks  and  a  spctitv  ol  ii.iUvi;  <iuitkllrnc  arc 
very  prumiiiLui  in  the  river  blulls.  The  while  and  crcam  <olc)uri<i 
chalk*  are  much  used  for  building  purposes,  but  the  blue  n  usu.illy 
too  soft  ff>r  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  ouicklime  as  Quarried 
from  the  bluffs  •lakes  perfectly,  and  with  lana  make*  a  fairly  gapd 
mortar,  without  calcination  or  other  previous  preparation.  The 
lignite  found  near  the  Colorado  line  make*  a  valuable  donie»tic 

Natural  ea«.  oil,  zinc  and  lead  haw  been  discovered  in  souih-ea^t 
Kansas  and  Ii.ivl-  k  ■>  "  t''''"  ''on  an  extraordinary  growth  .ind 
prosperity.  Indictttuns  of  ga^  were  found  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  only  in  the  early  'teventie*  were  thev  recognixcd  as 
unmistakable,  atnl  they  were  not  successfully  developed  until  the 
'eif^ties.  lola.  in  Allen  county,  is  the  centre  of  the  neld.  and  the 
gas  yields  heat,  light,  and  a  cheap  fuel  (or  smelters,  cement-work* 
and  other  manuf.icturinK  r-''""'  throuihout  .i  large  region.  The 
pools  lie  from  400  to  950  it.  l>t  1^  .w  the  iu:(ari  ;  vjmc  wells  have  been 
drilled  1500  ft.  deep.  1  In-  v.iliir  iif  ihf  ii.uiir.il  gas  pnxlufrd  in 
the  »Ute  was  $15.87,1  in  i  SS.j.  .K     in  i</j5  .ind_  f ;  .'-j  1  ,?,^7  in 

1908.  when  there  were  1917  producing  wills,  and  Kansas  r.tnked 
fourth  of  the  states  of  the  ifnited  States  in  the  value  of  the  natural 
aas  product,  being  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio.  Petroleum  was  discovered  about  iM>s  in  Miami  and  Bourboa 
counties,  and  about  1892  at  Neouesha.  Wilson  countv.  There  wa* 
only  slight  commercial  exploitation  before  1900.  The  prwluction 
increased  from  74.714  barrels  in  that  yiVir  to  4,250.779  in  1704;  in 
1908  it  was  i,8<Jl,78l  liarrcU,  ChanulL'  has  Ikn  o  thr  most  acli\x 
centre  tof  production.  The  hilil  wjs  prosix-ctivl  ttcri-  in  the  'nineties, 
but  developed  oalv  after  1900.  In  1877  an  immmac  deposit  of 
lead  waa  mumnn  cm  Imm)  bow  within  the  limits  of  Galena.  Rich 
ainc  bleadea  were  at  fnt  arown  awav  among  the  by  products  of 
tht  lead  mines.  After  the  dijcovcrv  at  their  true  nature  there  was 
a  alow  development,  and  at  the  end  cf  the  century  a  nouble  boom 
in  the  fields.  From  1876  to  1807  the  total  value  of  the  output  of 
the  Galena  field  was  iK-f.vern  ■  ^,(iihj,CHj<)  and  f  JO.CKiO.Oix);  [jut  .It 
present  Kansas  is  far  niKre  iinf" 'ri.inl  as  a  mii  her  than  a*  a  miner 
of  /inc  and  lead,  .iml  in  Hji)(t  .sH'.,  of  .ill  !.pell<r  prcnluced  in  the 
United  States  came  from  >raeltcrs  ui  Kansas.  In  1908  the  mines' 
«ttlp«t  WM  «393  tona  of  kad  valued  at  f  l^i^M  uid  MaS  tons 
of  ite  vilvad  at  1811,033.  Pottery,  fire,  ocnra  and  brick  clays 
are  abundant,  the  nrst  two  mainly  in  the  eastern  port  of  thr  st.nr. 
CoffeyvilVe  has  large  vitrified  brick  interests.  In  1908  ili.  ii  t.d 
value  of  all  the  mineral  products  (mcomplctely  reported)  of  Kauia* 
was  $26,162,213 

Induilry  an4  Tr>idf. — Manuf.iclurrs  arc  not  charactrri.itic  of  the 
slate.  Tlie  r.uik  <>\  the  state  in  manufactures  in  \<too  was  sixteenth 
and  in  farm  produeis  scvenlb  in  the  Union.  The  v.iluc  of  the 
■aniifaiiiirail  product  in  1900.  acrot^ag  to  the  Twelfth  United 
Siaica  Cenaa,  was  $t7a.ia9K3Q8.  an  iaceiaat  of  S6<3%  over  the 
output  of  1890:  of  this  total  value,  the  part  representing  establish- 
ments under  the  "  factory  system  "  was  $i54.<x>8,S44.'  and  in  190s 
the  vnhie  of  the  factory  product  was  $198,244,902.  an  increase  oT 
;H  -  „  Kansas  City,  TofnU.!,  Wu  hita,  Leaveiiuorth  .md  Ali.lii<K}n 
were  llie  only  fitifs  which  had  manufactures  whose  gro&s  product 
v.i^  \  ,il.;<  :l  in  ii/>5  at  more  than  $3,000,000  each:  their  joint  pro- 
duct was  valued  at  $126,515,804,  and  that  of  Kansas  City  alone  was 
Ijjfit^jjjajn  •Imoat  half  the  output  of  the  state.  The  moat  impor- 
Mt  aiftiiuncturing  Induatry,  both  in  1900  and  in  IQ05,  was  slaugh- 
tcring  and  meat-packing — for  which  Kansas  City  i»  ihc  second  centre 
of  tlie  country — with  a  product  for  the  slate  valued  at  $77,411,883 
in  1900,  and  $'/>.375,6vj  in  1905;  in  both  these  years  the  value  of 
the  product  of  K m^.i'i  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Illinois.  The 
(our  and  gri>t  mill  in.Jiixtry  rankc*l  next,  with  a  product  valuc-d  at 

t 1.3^8. 747  in  i<)<»  atwl  nearly  twice  that  amount,  $47.o.M."'9. 
I90S.  In  1900  a  quarter  of  the  wheat  crop  was  handled  by  the 
■iUa  of  the  state.  Leaacr  nymufoctyiing  intcraaia  are  nilway  shop 
conatnictioa  (value  in  190S1  fl  1411.144):  rine  aaadting  and  reftninc 
(vslue  in  190^.  f  ioA99.46i):  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter  and 
condensed  milk  (value  w  190$,  $3^94^49):  and  of  fowidiy  and 
■Mchine  ahap  products  (value  \n  t^fi^  «3i79Mi>5)> 


'An  subsequent  figures  in  this  paragraph  for  mannfacturrs  in 
19004m  given  for  cstaLiUshmcnis  und<-r  the  "  factoiv  system  "  onlv, 
aoaalobceompafaUe  with  statistics  lor  1909.  whicn  do  not  inchioc 


CmatuafeeltwM.— Kanwi  b  MeeHently  provMed  with  nttmyib 

with  an -aggregate  length  in  January  1909  of  8914-77  m-  (in  1870^ 

1880,  1890  respectively.  1,501,  3,244  and  8,710  m  ).  The  moat 
important  system*  are  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Vi-.  tha 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Ch'icago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacifir,  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
(^uincy,  and  the  St  Louis  A  San  Franciaco  *y*tems.  The  first  train 
entered  Kansas  on  the  Uition  Pacific  in  i8te.  During  the  following 
decade  the  linea  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kao&as  tk 
TexA*  artd  tlwSaaiU  Ffi  were  well  uitder  construction.  These  roada 
sive  cxcellettt  connexions  with  Chicago,  the  GuU  and  the  Pacific 
Kansas  has  an  eastern  river  front  of  150  m.  on  the  Mimourw  wMcb 
navigable  (or  steamboats  of  good  sice.  The  intcnMl  liwm  of  tha 
state  arc  not  utiliced  for  commercial  purposea. 

Population. — In  population  Kansas  ranked  tn  tQOO  and  1910 
(i,6<,)0,947)  ittcnty-sccoiul  in  ihc  Union.  The  decennial  in- 
crcaici  of  (Mpulation  from  i860  to  nxxj  were  230  9.  173  4.  43  3 
and  3-0%,  the  popui.Tilon  in  1000  liring  1.170, 405,  or  18  to  the 
sq.  ra.*  Of  this  number  J2-5/i  lived  in  cities  of  2500  or  more 
inhabitants.  Niite  cilies  numbered  more  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants: Kansas  City  (51,418),  Topeka— the  slate  capital  (33,608), 
Wichita  (>4,67l),  Leavenworth  (20,735),  Atchison  (15,722), 
Lawrence  the  scat  of  the  slate  oaivcnitjr  (10^2),  Fort  Soott 
(10,322),  Galena  (10,155)  and  PitcAurg  (10,112).  The  Efc  of 
all  of  these  save  the  last  two  goes  back  to  Territorial  days;  but 
the  importance  of  Fort  Scott,  like  that  of  Galena  and  Pittsburg, 
is  due  to  the  drvclopment  of  the  mineral  counlics  in  the  south- 
east. Other  cities  of  above  5000  inhabiLtnls  were  Hutcbiiison 
(9379)t  Emporia  (8223),  Parsons  (76S2),  Ottawa  (6934),  Newton 
(6208),  Arkansas  City  (6140),  SaJina  (6074),  Argentine  (5878) 
and  lola  (5791).  Tbc  number  of  BCfrocs  (3  5%)  soroeMrhat 
laigeforanottbemaiidweMcmttata,  TUaislaiflely  owiagio 
aa  caodot  of  cahund  peopla  imai  lb*  Saatli  ia  1878-1880,  at  a 
time  when  their  condition  vaa  as  waniany  hard  one :  an  exodus 
turned  mainly  toward  Kansas.  The  population  is  very  largely 
American-born  (ot-4"oin  1900;  .t7  i  °'c,  l>cir.g  n.iiivi.  =.  r.f  K.Tr.i.ii). 
Germans,  British,  Scandinavians  and  Russians  consuiulc  the 
bulk  of  the  forcign-bom.  The  west  third  of  the  slate  is.  comp^ra- 
lively  scantily  populated,  owing  to  its  aridity.  In  the  Vvcntics. 
after  a  niocesdoo  of  wet  seasons,  and  again  in  the  'eighties, 
settlement  waa  pushed  (ar  westward,  beyond  the  Jteiila  of  aafc 
agriculture,  but  huadreda  of  aeltlersr— and  iadaed  magr  cMin 
communities— were  UtctaQr  ftamd  ««t  by  tbc  TccurrcBce  af 
droughts.  Irrigation  has  nude  a  sorer  fotare  for  ffmttcd  atcas, 
however,  and  the  introcliirtinn  of  drought-resisting  crop;  .md  tlie 
substitution  of  dairy  and  livestock,  interests  in  the  place  of 
agriculture  have  brightened  the  outlook  in  the  western  counties, 
whose  population  increased  rapidly  aflcr  1900.  The  early 
'eigblks  were  made  norablc  by  a  trcmendotis  "  boom  "  in  real 
estate^  niral  and  uxl>an,  throughout  the  commonwealth.  Aa 
tegaidt  the  dbtribtitioo  of  religious  sects,  in  1906  there  wm 
4S8,i9ecoinmiiDlciBts«f  all  denominations,  and  of  this  number 
1 2 1 ,108  were  Methodisu  (108,097  being  Heiliodist  Episcopafiaaa 
of  the  Northern  Church),  93,195  were  Roman  Catholics.  46.399 
were  Baptists  (j(4,075  beinj;  inembers  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Cuinen'.ion  and  10.01 1  of  the  Xaiior.-il  (Colorcfl)  Baptist  Coo* 
vcntion),  40,7^^5  were  Presbyterians  (33.465  being  members  of 
the  Northern  Church)  and  40,356  were  Disciples  of  Christ.  The 
German-Russian  .Meononitcs,  whose  immigration  became  notable 
aboot  1874,  furnished  at  first  many  examples  of  comnmal 
eeooony,  but  these  were  later  abandoned.  In  1906  the  total 
aaniber  of  ItauiQaitct  waa  7445,  of  wimi  3581  wtn  meaaben 
of  the  Genera]  Conference  of  Mennonites of  North  America,  1825 
belonged  to  the  Schellenberger  BrOder-gemeinde,  and  tbc  otbm 
were  distributed  among  seven  other  sects. 

'According  to  the  state  census  Kansas  had  in  1905  a  total 
population  oT  I,54t.9<>H;  nearly  28%  lived  in  cities  of  25<x>  <>r  more 
inhabtlant^:  13  cities  had  more  than  lo.ooo  inhabitants:  Kan^ 
City  (67.614).  Topeka  (37,641),  Wichita  (31.110).  Leavmwonh 

i2o,9i4l.  Atchison  (i9.tS9),  Pittsburg  (15,012),  Coffeyville  (11,196). 
'ort  Scott  (12.248).  PBrMMW(li.7io).LawmiGe(ii,7o8).  HuMmina 
(11,215).  Independence  (it,m6),  and  tola  (10,987).  Other  ddaaof 
.ilM)ve  yxm  inhabitants  each  were.  Chanute  (9701),  Emporia  (A974V 
Winfield  (7.S4S).  Salina  (7829),  Ottawa  (7727),  ArkanaaaCity  (7*34 1. 
Nesrton  (66ot),  Galena  (6449),  Aigeatioe  (toj)},  JuactioaCity  (s^>|) 
and  Chcnyvale  (5069). 
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CoKrnmtnt. — The  constitution  is  tKjt  a<lopttd  ;u  Wy.iuu  >:  te 
on  the  2o(h  of  July  t8s9  and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  41)1 
of  October  1859;  it  came  into  operation  on  the  i^th  of  January 
ti&i,  and  wu  amended  in  1861,  1864,  1M7,  1S73,  1875, 
itSo^  1888,  1900k  190a,  1904  and  1906.  An  amcndiDent  my 
be  pnpoMd  by  dther  braocb  «{ the  Icstslature,  cod,  ai^iovcd 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  bMtte  as  well 

■a  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  it  at  a  general 
dccUon,  it adopted.  A  constitutional  convention  to  rcvi>r  or 
UMnd  the  coiulitution  may  bo  called  in  the  same  manner. 
Unnfctsal  manhood  suffrage  is  the  rule,  but  women  may  vote  in 
•Cheol  and  municipal  elections,  Kansas  being  the  first  Slate  to 
grant  women  municipal  suffrage  as  well  as  tbe  right  to  hold 
■dunicipal  oiTicc^  General dections to state^ oouiity and 

tcwuliip  oOkM  are  iMonial,  in  twapiuinbeKd  yeii^ 
place  on  tbe  first  'Hicsday  after  the  first  Monday  In  November. 
The  slate  cjtecuiivc  onficers  arc  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  slate,  auilitor,  treasurer,  attorney  general  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  all  tleiled  for  a  term  of  two 
yeans.  The  governor  apfx)ints,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
a  board  of  public  works  and  some  other  administrative  boards, 
and  be  may  veto  any  bill  from  the  kgjslaluic,  wbkb  cannot 
theicalter  become  a  law  unless  apin  ^ipcoved  ligr  twMUrdt  of 
tbe  BNnbcn  ffertfid  to  fnfh  Ihhim^ 

Tbe  kgUBtiue.  coosistiag  of  a  Senate  and  a  Rouse  of  Reprc- 
•ealathro* aieetS la Rgular  session  at  Top<ka,  the  capital,  on  the 
secpnd  iSiesday  of  January  in  odd-numbered  years.  The 
membership  of  the  senate  is  limiu  d  lo  .;o,  .mil  that  of  ihe  houte 
of  representatives  lo  125.  Senators  arc  elcUed  for  four  years 
and  representatives  for  two  years.  In  rej^uLir  .sessions  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  days  and  in  special  sessions  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  the  members  of  both  houses  arc  paid  three  dollars  a  day 
besides  an  allowance  for  travsUing  npf  nses,  but  tbqr  receive  no 
cuiiipeiiMtieB  far  the  estia  tune  of  knger  eemhiiia.  In  1908  a 
direct  primary  law  was  passed  applicable  to  all  nominations 
except  for  presidential  electors,  school  district  olTiccrs  and  ofTiccrs 
in  cities  of  less  th  in  ^o.-.o  inhabitants;  like  public  c1n  u'ons  the 
primaries  are  made  a  public  charge;  nomination  is  by  petition 
signed  by  a  certain  percentage  (for  state  olTice,  at  IcxsL  1  "  „;  for 
district  ofiice,  at  least  2%;  for  sub-district  or  county  office,  at 
least  3%)  of  the  party  vote;  the  direct  nominating  system 
l^ipUes  to  the  fandidatcs  for  tbe  United  States  Senate,  tbe 
nominee  chosen  by  tbe  direct  piiniaiki  of  CMb  puQf  being  tbe 
nominee  of  the  party. 

The  juiilfl.d  power  is  v«tcl  in  one  supreme  court,  thirty-o'ghl 
district  C0U11-,  oru-  prob.ittf  court  tor  each  county,  and  two  or  mi)rc 
juititt  V  <i(  the  peace  for  each  town^llip.  All  iujticcs  arc  clcxtuil: 
lhi>»c  u(  the  supreme  court,  fc\xn  in  number,  for  six  years,  two  or 
three  every  two  years;  those  ol  the  district  courts  for  four  year«,'  ami 
tbose  of  the  pnmte  courts  and  the  jHsticts  of  the  peace  for  tuo 
years.  The  mere  important  alsba  of  eicli  caanty  are  manai^cxl  by 

t board  of  <-iMiimis''i9ners.  whOWSChCted  by  distllCtS  for  four  yoar». 
It  each  county  cle,  ts  nWi  a  diffc,  a  tienwcr,  a  probate  iudee,  a 
roister  of  deedt,  a  sheriff,  a  coraaBV  an  attorney,  a  cleric  oi  the 
diurict  court,  and  a  .surveyor,  and  tlM district  court  for  the  county 
appoints  a  rojnty  auditor.  The  township  officers,  all  elected  for 
t\Mi  >iar5,  are  .1  tr  1  ■•,  a  tliTt.  .1  trea  unr.  two  or  more  juititcj  of 
the  peace,  two  coiutatrfcs  and  one  rt>ad  overseer  for  each  rood 
district.  Citiee  are  guwnied  mdcr  a  general  bw,  bat  hf  tids  law 
they  are  divided  hMo  three  dames  aoBordin^  totiae.  and  the  govern- 
meat  is  different  for  each  class.  Those  havinj;  a  population  of  more 
than  tS,000  constitute  the  first  class,  those  having;  a  pcipulation  of 
more  than  Jooo  but  not  more  than  15,000  coii<.tlt',iii"  the  ■-'tond  cla«, 
and  those  ha\irn;  a  [mpulation  not  c\rr«hns:  ^.xo  coiiNlitutC  the 
third  class.  Munit.i|>al  cletUons  are  far  removotl  from  those  of  the 
state,  bcine  held  in  odd-numUrcd  yc.irs  in  ,\ivril.  In  cities  of  the 
first  class  the  state  law  requires  the  el>i  lion  rif  ,1  niayor,  city  clerk, 
city  trsaSWCr,  poKoe  judge  and  couneilmen;  in  those  of  the  second 
cilia  h  reqtilrea  the  ewe  two  of  a  ma^-or,  police  judse.  city  treasurer, 
coundlmcn,  board  of  education,  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables; 
and  in  tho«:  of  the  third  class  it  requires  the  election  of  a  ma)^, 
police  iiiili,'!.-  and  couneilmen.  Several  other  ofTiccs  provifKd  for 
In  e  n  li  1 1  I  n  ire  fil1e<l  by  the  appointment  of  the  m  lyr  r. 

Tlic  prin.ifkil  Rrnundi  for  a  divorce  In  I'Can-.-iN  arc  adultery, 
extreme  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  .ib.indonmc  nt  for  one  year, 
ctru-s  neglect  of  duty,  and  irnpriMinincnt  in  the  iKtiitentLiry  as  a 
felon  subwquent  to  nvarriage,  but  the  applicant  f  ir  a  iliM»rce  must 
tsavc  residea  in  the  state  the  entire  year  preceding  the  presentment 


of  the  petition.  A  married  woman  Ivas  the  same  rights  to  her 
property  after  marriage  as  before  marriage,  except  that  she  is  not 
permitted  to  bequeath  away  from  her  hMhanil  nHM«  than  on^lMlf 
of  it  without  his  written  consent,  and  no  wiU  made  bf  tlie  husband 
can  affect  the  right  of  the  wife,  if  she  survive  bim,  to  one- half  of 
the  property  of  which  he  died  sdacd.  Whenever  a  husKind  <lir» 
intestate,  leaving  a  farm  or  ,1  house  and  lot  in  a  town  or  city  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  family  at  \\u  death,  hii  wi<low,  widow  and 
children,  or  children  alone  if  tlicrc  Ix-  no  widov.  ,  may  hold  the  same 
as  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of  lOo  jcres  if  it  U>  ;i  f.irm,  or  one  acre 
if  it  be  8  town  or  city  lot.  A  homcaicad  of  tins  sue  is  exempt  from 
lc\'y  for  Ike  dclics  of  tt>e  intestate  esoqK  in  case  of  an  incumbianoe 
KiNen  by  consent  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  of  obligations  for 
iiurchax  money,  or  of  liens  for  making  imnrovcnicnts,  and  the 
homestead  of  a  family  cannot  be  alienated  witnout  the  joint  content 
of  hu'.Ixind  and  wile.  The  homestead  status  ceases,  however, 
whc:H\cr  the  widow  marries  apain  or  when  all  the  children  arri\e 
at  the  age  of  maioriiy.  An  eight-hour  labour  law  was  passed  in 
11191  ana  was  upheld  by  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1909  a  I  lu  it 
passed  for  sutc  regulation  of  fire  insurance  rates  (exc>:pt  in  the  c.ise 
of  fanners'  mutu-ils  insuring  farm  property  only)  and  farlnddiag 
local  iSscrimination  of  rates  witMa  tbe  state.  In  tbe  same  year  a 
law  was  passed  requiring  that  any  corporation  actint-  as  a  common 
carrier  in  the  state  must  receive  the  permission  of  tlu-  state  board 
of  railway  commissloniTs  for  the  is*ue  of  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
c\idcnces  of  ir.ritbtedr.css. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicatinc;  liquors  except  for 
medical,  scientific  aitd  mechanical  purposes  were  prohibiteil  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  isao.  The  Murray  liquor 
bw  of  1 88 1,  pros'iding  for  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment,  waa 
declared  constitutional  by  the  state  supreme  court  in  1S83.  At 
many  sessions  of  the  lej;isbture  its  enemies  vainly  attempted  its 
rciieal.  It  was  more  seriously  threatened  in  iS'jo  by  the  "Original 
I'arkace  Oer'sion,"  of  the  Unitiil  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
decision,  namely,  that  the  state  Law  could  not  apply  to  liquor 
introduced  into  Kansas  from  another  state  and  sold  from  the 
original  package,  such  inter-state  conrocrcc  being  within  the  excltf- 
sive  jurisdictioa  of  Congress.  That  body  thereupon  gave  Kansas 
the  power  needed,  and  its  aaion  was  upheld  by  the  Federal  Suprcma 
Court.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  varied,  however,  enormously 
according  to  the  locality.  In  1906-1907  a  fresh  crusade  to  enforce 
the  law  was  begun  by  the  attnrnry-Rcneral,  who  brought  ou>ter 
suits  against  the  mayors  of  Wichita,  Junction  City,  ritl?burf;  and 
Leavenworth  for  not  enforcing  the  law  and  for  replaiinf-  it  with 
the  "  fine  "  system,  which  was  merely  an  irreguUir  licence.  In  1007 
the  attomcy-gcncrat's  office  turned  its  attention  to  outside  brewing 
companies  doing  business  hi  the  state  and  secured  injunctions  againt 
such  breweries  doing  business  in  the  state  and  the  appointment  of 
receivers  of  their  pro|)erty.  The  provLsion  of  the  law  permitting 
the  s.ile  of  whi'ky  for  inr dicin.il,  scientific  or  mechanical  purjiicwes 
w.a/>  rcjx.iltd  liy  .!  Uw  <  (  ]  rohibiting  the  sale,  manufactuic  or 
barter  of  ^iiirituous,  malt,  vinous  or  any  other  intoxicating  liuuon 
within  the  state.  The  severity  of  this  law  was  ascribed  to  amrta 
of  the  liquor  interests  to  render  it  objectionable. 

The  coMtitutlott  forlMds  the  contraction  of  a  state  debt  exoecdinf 
$i.ooo.oo&  The  actual  debt  on  the  wth  of  J  une  1908  was  1605,000^ 
which  was  a  permanent  school  fund.  Taxation  is  on  the  general- 
property  system.  The  entire  system  has  been — as  in  other  .Htates 
where  it  prevails — extremely  irregular  and  arbitrary  as  rfcards  local 
a-  t's' nuiit',  and  \  cry  impi  1  fi\  r ;  .ind  the  figures  of  total  v.il  nation  (in 
i,>>-io  Jnx),57o.76i.  in  ?i47-7'7.2'8.  m  1906  $^,339,749,  and 
in  1908.  when  it  was  v,ip[>.)M.-<.l  to  Ijc  the  actual  valuation  of  all  taxable 
projicrty,  ;?.:.4 V>.<'<><.''^5  thouv:h  significant  of  taxation  methods, 
are  not  .signilicant  of  llic  general  condition  or  progicae  Of  the 
state. 

Education. — Of  higher  educational  institulionj,  the  state  supports 
the  univer.sity  ol  K  wisas  at  L.;iwn.nec  (lS6<j),  an  a^;rii:ultural  ojllegc 
at  Manhattan  (i.-fi.^;  aidcil  by  the  United  Stale*  Kovcrnmcnt);  a 
norotil  sili  jol  at  Kmpuri.1  (tSOs^,  a  uistcin  br.Muh  of  the  Niine  at 
Hays  (1902^;  a  manual  training  normal  school  (looj)  at  Pittsburg, 
western  university  (Quindaro)  for  negroes  and  the  Topcka  indus- 
trial and  educational  institute  (1896,  reorganized  on  the  pbn  of 
Tuslcegee  institute  in  1900)  also  for  negroes.  The  university  of 
Kansas  was  organized  in  1864  and  o^ned  in  1S66.  Its  engineering 
department  was  e^t.iblished  in  lJ<70,  its  normal  department  in  1876 
(alxilishe'l  1SH5),  its  dc[virtmofit  of  music  in  IS77,  Us  <lr[iarttiiciit  of 
law  in  1878,  and  the  department  of  pharmacy  in  l«t^5;  in  iM'^i  the 
pri  |>aratory  <leji.artment  was  aljolishc-d  and  the  uiii\cr;ity  wji  rc- 
organiied  with  "schools"  in  place  of  the  former  "  department*." 
In  1999  a  school  of  mcdidne  was  established,  in  eeanewon  with 
which  the  Eleanor  Taylor  Bdl  memorial  hospitsl  was  erected  ia 
1905.  In  1907-1908  the  university  had  a  faculty  of  211,  an  enral* 
ment  of  joOj  (1361  men  and  703  womrn);  the  university  library 
ro:-.t.iincd  fio.cxKJ  volumes  and  37,000  pun:i>h!ets.  An  (fTuicnt  com- 
piibory  education  law  was  p-i-^^ii  in  I'jn.V  Kansas  ranks  very  high 
among  tlic  st.iti*  in  its  small  percentage  of  illiteracy  (inability  to 
write)— in  |i)oo  onlv  ^  9",,  of  person*  at  least  ten  years  of  age;  the 
figures  for  native  whilo.  foreign  whites  and  ni-grues  being  respectively 
>'J>  8-5,  23-3.  In  addition  to  the  sUte  schools,  varioua  Aowisliiiif 
private  or  denominatioaal  institatlenB  aie  aialntahwd.  TbrlmgcK 
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of  these  an-  the  Kan^s  Wcsl^an  Univmity  (Methodilt  ^wcopal. 
mm)  at  Sdliiia  ana  tUkcr  llravcrsity  (Methodist  Epiioopal.  1858)  at 
Bdldwiii.   Amonc  the  many  nullcr  college*  are  Waahburn  Collrge 

IConKrcntioml.  1M9)  at  Topelo*  the  Southwest  Kansas  Collrge 
M<-tbodMt  EpiKopol.  opened  1886)  at  Winfield,  the  Coltc«;c  of  Em- 
poria (Cresbytccian.  iSSj)  at  Emporia.  B«thany  College  (Lutheran, 
l8Hl)at  LitiJ  -UorK.  Fnirmounl  Colle^  (non-sectarian.  I*<)5)  at  Wk'i- 
iiaM  M.uy'-.(.'ullexri  K'  i;u.in  Caihotic,  lWi9)at  St  M,iry\,,itii)l  )ii.i«a 
Liiivi  rsity  tl5.i|.tii.(,  i>t).sl  at  Ottawa.  At  Topcka  is  the  College  of 
the  ^i>tiTs  uf  iioihany  (Pnucstant  Epitcopal,  1861)  for  women. 
There  arc  ^\oo  variuu»  !.inaU  profetiiooal  schools  and  private  normal 
■chools.  An  industrial  school  for  Indian  childrca  ia  maintained  by 
the  United  Stales  near  LawrLtKC  (Haskell  Institute.  tM4).  Among 
the  state  charitable  and  n  formaf.jry  inftitutions  arc  state  hospitals 
lor  the  inoanc  at  Topcka  and  O!>jwatoi;iii-  .iml  a  hir»jiii jI  (nr  epileptics 
at  Parkins;  in<lu>tri.il  rdorm  m  hi«ol<.  iof  ai  lit  loil,  (ur  Uiyi  at 
lo|H^-k  i.  and  (or  <  riininals  under  tv*.  \  !i\ t-  at  Hutchinson;  a 
pcnitrnti.iry  at  Lansing:  a  soldiers'  ornhans'  home  at  Atchison  and 
m  soldiers'  home  at  Dodge  City; and KMatefor MilMiriadsdMiitli 
at  Winfield.  for  the  deaf  at  Olatbe.  and  for  the  Wnd  at  Kanna 
City.  Thi.'M'  inftitutiont  are  under  the  ptperviaion  of  a  state  board 
of  contiol.  The  state  contributea  alao  ta  many  institutions  on  a 
private  basi^i.  Most  ot  the  couatica  nMintwa  poor  lanaa  and 
administer  outdoor  fdicf,  aad.aoow  caic  for  iawae  patlntt*  at  tlie 
cost  cl  the  state. 

History. — The  territory  now  included  in  Kansas  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  in  15^1,  when  Francisco  dc  Coronado  kd  his 
Spaaiafd*  Iioin  New  Mexico  across  ibe  btxfialo  plains  in  search 
iif  tha  fMahk  «(  "  Quivira,"  a  tcgion  located  Bandclicr  and 
other  authorities  la  Kanaa  nortli-ciat  o(  tka  Cnal  Bend  of  the 
Arkansas.  Thereafter,  save  for  a  brief  Fkcndi  occupation,  1719- 
17*5.  and  possibly  slight  explorations  equally  inconsequential, 
Kansas  remained  in  undisturbed  possesion  of  the  Indians  until  in 
iSoj  it  passed  to  the  United  States  (all  save  the  part  west  of  too" 
long,  and  .south  of  the  .\rlan5as  river)  as  p.irt  of  the  Louisiana 
PurchaM.-.  Thr.  explorations  for  the  United  Slates  of  Z.  M.  Pike 
(1807)  and  S.H.  Long  (iSiq)  tended  to  confirm  old  ideas  of  sandy 
waitCi  mat  of  the  Missis^ppi.  But  with  the  establishment  of 
prairie  commerce  to  SanU  Fi  (New  Mexico),  the  waves  of 
«migntioatotlMllonBaalatidaMtoCililbnita,tbegiwwtli  of 
traffic  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  exploratioiis  for  a  tiauoontincBtal 
railway,  Kansas  became  well  known,  and  was  taken  out  of  that 
mythical  "  Great  American  Desert,"  i  1  v, lii.  h,  thanks  cipct  i.illy 
to  Pike  and  to  Washington  Irving,  it  ind  bt.cn  supixisc*!  to  Uc. 
The  trade  with  S.uiia  I  c  bop.in  about  1.S04,  although  regular 
caravans  were  begun  only  abcjut  1825.  This  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  chapters  in  border  histoiy,  and  picturesque  in 
Ktnapect,  too,  is  the  army  of  eaucraata  aassiac  the  coDtiocnt 
in  "  pnitie  sdMOiim*'  to  aiifwoia  or  Utali,  of  whom  almost 
all  went  thfougb  Kansas. 

But  this  movement  of  himters,  trappers,  traders.  Mormons, 
miners  and  hoinescckcrs  left  nothing  to  show  of  settlement  in 
Kansas,  for  which,  therefore,  the  succession  of  Territorial  Rovcrn- 
ments  organized  for  t!ic  iiorthtin  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  had  no  tct!  signiikance.  Before  1^54  Kans.is  w.is  an 
Indian  land,  although  on  its  Indian  reservations  (created  in  its 
east  part  for  eastern  tribes  removed  thither  after  iSjo)  some  few 
whites  laridcd:  missionaries,  blacksmiths,  agents,  farmers 
supposed  to  teach  the  Indians  airiculture,  and  land  "  sqiiauas," 
^possibly  8eo  la  alL  Fort  Leavemrattk  wan  wlaMislWB  in 
1837,  Fort  Scott  in  1842,  Fort  Riley  in  lt$}.  There  were 
Metbodtat  (1829),  Baptist,  Quaker,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
missions  active  by  1837.  Importunities  to  Conf;rc  ;  t>  ir/ l:(i:tc 
a  Territorial  government  began  in  185^.  Tl;;%  v.ao  rcilt^cd  by 
the  Kansas-Ncbr.v^ka  Bill  of  1S54. 

By  that  Act  Kansas  (which  from  1S54  to  1861  included  a  large 
part  of  Colorado)  became,  for  almost  a  decade,  the  storm  centre  of 
naUooal  political  pataioni  and  her  history  of  prime  significance 
In  the  infolding  prolegtie  of  the  Gvil  War.  De^te  tbe-Mis- 
aoori  Compromise,  which  had  prohibited  sltveiy  in  tlw  Lodidiuu 
Purchase  N.  of  36°  30'  N.  lat.  (except  in  Missouff),  llaves  were 
living  at  ihe  missions  and  elsewhere,  anion;;  Indi.tns  arul  whites, 
in  i.'N54.  The  "  [xjpular  si)vcrri;,'tily  "  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  iiivi.Ix  iti  a  CI  t:on  il  st  rumple  for  the  new  Territory. 
Time  allowed  that  the  winning  of  Kansas  was  a  question  of  the 

Hihtcst-footcd  immigrant.  Slaveholders  were  not  footloose; 


they  had  all  to  Ia?c  if  they  should  carry  their  blacks  into  Kansas 
and  should  nevertheless  fail  to  make  il  a  slave-state.  Thus  the 
South  had  to  establish  slavery  byotlwrthan  actual  slaveholde-rs, 
unless  Misaotui  should  act  for  her  to  establish  ii .  But  Misoottri 
did  not  move  her  slaves;  while  her  vicinity  encouraged  border 
partimas  to  sedi  sudi  fBtsMitTtTiw*  even  tnthoui  nsidcnca  ■ 
by  hitlmidatien,  election  frauds  and  ontnge.  This  deterratiMd 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  Kansas  struggle  and  its  ootcoow; 
and  after  the  South  had  played  and  lost  in  Kansas,  "  the  war 
for  the  Union  caught  up  and  aatioanliied  the  verdict  «f  tkt 

Territorial  broil." 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Missouri  "  squatters  "  begin  to  post 
claims  to  bonier  lands  and  warn  away  intending  anti-slavery 
scttlan.  Theimmigrltion  of  these  from  the  North  was  fostered 
in  evety  way,  notably  through  the  New  £nglaBd  Emigraat  Aid 
Company  (see  LawnziicK,  A.  A.),  vAooe  entnple  waawiddy  iarf* 
tated.  Little  organized  cfFott  waSBttdein  the  South  to  settle  the 
Territory;  Lawrence  (Wakaiuaa)  andTopeka,  frcc-sute  centres, 
and  Leavenworth,  Lerompton  and  Atdusoa,  ptlMlavsty  towaa^ 
were  amonj;  those  settled  in  1S54. 

.•\t  the  first  I  11  1  1;. in  (\ov.  1854),  held  foT  a  delepate  to  Con- 
gress, some  1700  armed  Missourians  invaded  Kansas  and  stuOcd 
the  ballot  boxei;  and  this  intimidation  and  fraud  was  praaiscd 
on  a  mucblaiger  scale  in  the  election  of  a  Tctritorial  IcgiilatiBe 
in  March  iSss*  The  raaultant  legislature  (at  Pawnee,  later  at 
Shawnee  MUbo)  adopted  the  laws  of  Miamuri  almost  «w  Uh^ 
made  ft  a  felony  to  utter  a  word  agahist  shivery,  made  eitriass 
pro-slavery  \  icws  a  qualification  for  oflTice,  declared  death  ihl 
pcnilty  for  aiiiii:>;  a  slave  to  escape,  and  in  general  repudiated 
liberty  for  its  opjMjnents.  The  radical  free-state  men  thereupon 
began  the  importation  of  rilles.  All  criticism  of  this  i>  incoo* 
sequent;"  fighting  gear  "  was  notoriously  the  only  effective  asset 
of  Missourians  in  Kansas,  every  Southern  band  in  Kanaas  was 
militarily  organised  and  armed,  and  the  free-state  mOB  anasd 
only  under  neceauty.  Furthermore  a  free  state  "  gOVtminnH  " 
was  set  up,  the  "  bogus  "  legislature  at  Shawnee  Mat  **  fcpa> 
dialed."  Perfecting  their  organization  in  a  series  of  po|mlar 
conventions,  they  adopted  (Dec.  1855)  the  Topeka  Constitution 
— which  declared  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  Kansas — elected 
state  officials,  and  sent  a  contestant  delegate  to  Congreak 
The  Topeka  "  goveniriieiit  "  siiDpIy  a  craftily  imprtisive 
organization,  a  standing  protest.  It  met  now  and  tlicn,  and 
directed  sentiment,  being  twice  dispersed  by  United  Stales 
troops;  but  it  passed  no  bws,  and  did  notiiing  that  ""■^rTtlf 
with  the  Territorial  government  countenanced  by  Cttngfrn. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  the  "  bofua  "  legislature  woe 
generally  ignored  by  the  five-state  partisans,  except  in  cases 
{e.g.  the  service  of  a  writ)  where  th  !•  was  irn[>ossiblc  ^ishciut 
apparent  actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  therefore  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  "border  war"  began.  During  the  (almost 
bl(KMiles.)  "  U'akarusa  War  "  Lawrence  was  threatened  by  aa 
armed  force  from  Missouri,  but  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  Governor  Shannon.  Up  to  this  time  the  initiative  and  the 
bulk  of  outrages  lay  amutctHly  heavily  on  the  pro-slavety  aide; 
liefcalior  they  beeame  mcroHing^  common  and  more  evenly 
divided.  In  May  1856  another  Missouri  force  entered  Lawrence 
without  resistance,  destroyed  its  printing  offices,  wrecked  buHi- 
ings  and  pill.iged  generally.  Thi?  icas  the  day  before  the  .vs&auh 
on  Charles  Sumner  (7:.)  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
rhi  H:  t«u  outr.ipc.--  lircd  Nurthetn  pa^-iioii  and  <icttrmin,iliuB. 
In  Kansa.s  th<y  were  a  stimulus  to  the  most  radical  clcnicxts. 
Immediately  after  the  s.H-k  of  Lawrence,  John  BtOWnsmdaSBUl 
band  murdered  and  mutilated  five  pro-ilaveiy  men,  on  I>ott» 
watomie  Credt;  a  horrible  deed,  showing  a  new  spirit  on  the  fiee> 
st.itc$ide,aMlofghnsthr«oaseq«cnce— for  it  contributed  power- 
fully to  tridenfntUertlle  licence  of  highway  robbery,  pillage  and 
arson,  the  rulaof  homes,  the  driving  <itT  of  -etilers,  tr..!ruuding 
expeditions,  attacks  on  towns,  outrages  in  short  of  every  kiotl 
that  made  the  f(>Il(>wing  months  a  welter  of  lawlfssne^.s  ar4 
crime,  until  Governor  Geary— by  putting  himself  abo\x  aB 
psitlianship,  cspndiatlag  Missouri,  and  nsmg  Fcdcnl  troops  _ 
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put  an  end  to  them  late  in  1856.  (In  the  isolated  south-eastern 
couoties  they  continued  through  1856-1858,  nuuoly  to  the 
advaatate  of  the  "  jay4ia«lccn"  of  fne4tat«  Kanaai  and  to 
the  tcnw  af  Miaaouri.) 

The  strngsle  bow  passed  (nto  another  phase,  in  which  questions 
of  state  predominate.  But  something  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  of  the  leaders  in  the  period  of  turbulence.  John  Drown 
wished  to  deal  a  blow  against  slavery,  but  did  nothing  tn  aid  any 
t-onscrvative  poliriral  organi;:ation  to  that  end.  Janus  H. 
Lane  was  ar.othi.  r  r.iili.  .-.I,  arjd  always  favoured  force.  He  was 
a  political  adventurer,  aa  enthusiastic,  energetic,  ambitious,  ili- 
balanccd  man,  shrewd  and  magnetic.  He  aiauredly  did  much 
for  the  ffCfr^Ute  caine;  meek  poGtici  vera  not  alone  aufideat 
ia  those  years  in  Kansas.  The  leader  of  the  oonseivative  fiee- 
soilers  was  Charles  Robinson  (1818^1894).  He  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts,  studied  medicine  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
School,  and  had  ha  I  political  experience  in  California,  whither 
JiL- had  Ronc  in  iS4g,  ariil  w  hire  in  1S50-1SJJ  he  was  a  member  of 
if.c  ligi>Lituri'  ari'l  a  huccessful  anti-sl.ivcry  leailcr.  In  1854  he 
had  come  to  Kansas  as  an  agent  of  the  immigrant  Aid  Company. 
He  ma  the  author  of  the  Topeka  government  Mea,  or  at  lent 
«aa  ita  nwving  apiitt,  aacviog  thmugboat  as  the  "  twr<iao»  " 
under  It;  thoivb  avena  to  foice^  he  wndd  ose  H  if  neocasaiy, 
•nd  was  fintt  in  coouaand  In  the  **  Wakanisa  War."  His  par- 
tisans  say  that  he  saved  Kansas,  and  regard  Lane  as  a  fomenter 
of  trouble  who  accompllsheJ  nothing.  .Andnnv  H.  Rrcdcr 
( I  S-07- 1S64),  who  sliowid  himself  a  pro  sl.ivrry  symp.ithi^cr 
as  fir*l  'r<  rri'.iiri.d  pDvernur,  wa';  removed  from  oit  :e  forfavcur- 
iriR  the  free  sl>itc  parly;  he  became  a  leader  in  the  free-state 
<  au?,c.  Every  poveriior  who  followed  him  was  forced  by  the 
logic  of  events  and  truth  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  right  lay 
with  the  free-state  party.  Rcedcr  and  Shaanon  fkd  the  Terri- 
toiy  in  fear  of  assaasiaation  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  with  which 
at  first  they  had  had  most  sympathy.  Among  the  pro-slavery 
Iridrrs  David  Rice  .Atchison  (1807-1S86),  United  St.ilcs  Senator 
in  1843-1855,  accompanied  both  expeditions  against  LawTencc; 
but  he  urged  moderation,  as  always,  at  the  aad of  a^at  Vaa  a 
legitimate  result  of  his  radical  agitation. 

In  June  1857  delegates  were  elected  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  election  Act  did  not  provide  for  any  popular  vote 
upon  the  constitution  they  should  form,  and  was  passed  over 
Governor  John  W.  Geaiy'a  vetOw  A  cenaua*  miaaiably  deSckat 
(largely  owing  to  free^tate  absteatlon  aad  obstractioa),  was 
the  basis  of  apportionment  of  delegates.  The  free-state  parly 
flt  manded  a  popular  vote  on  the  constitution.  On  the  justice  of 
this  Governor  Robert  J.  Walker  and  President  Buchanan  were  at 
firii  unequivocally  agreed,  and  the  governor  promised  fairplay. 
Nevertheless  only  pro-slavery  men  voted,  and  the  convention 
was  thus  pro-slavery.  The  document  it  framed  is  known  as  the 
Lecomplon  Constitution.  Before  the  convention  met,  the  free- 
atate  paity,^abandoniog  its  poli^  of  political  inactioa.  captmcd 
the  Terrttoiial  teghtature.  On  the  constittttloaal  eonvinitlon 
rested,  then,  all  hope  of  saving  Kansas  for  slavery;  and  that 
would  be  impossible  if  they  should  submit  their  handiwork  to 
the  people.  The  convention  declared  slave  properly  to  be 
"  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction  "  and  for- 
bade amendments  afTecling  it;  but  it  provided  for  a  popular 
vole  on  the  alternatives,  the  "  constitution  with  slavery  "  or 
the  "constitution  with  no  slavery."  If  the  latter  should  be 
adopted,  slaveiy  shottid  ceaae  "  caoept "  that  the  nght  to  pro- 
perty hi  itaves  in  the  Territory  dioinld  net  be  interfered  with. 
The  free-state  men  regarded  this  as  including  the  right  to 
property  in  ofTspring  of  slavei^,  and  therefore  as  pure  fraud. 
Ho vemor  Walker  stood  firmly  against  this  iniquitous  scheme; 
he  saw  that  slavery  was,  otherwise,  doomed,  but  he  thought 
Kansas  could  be  saved  to  the  Democratic  parly  though  lost  to 
slavery.  But  President  Buchanan,  under  Southern  influence, 
repudiaicrj  his  former  aasorances.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
t  bat  the  whole  scheme  wasorigfaiatcd  at  Washington,  and  though 
Bochanan  was  not  privy  to  it  before  the  event,  yet  he  adopted 
it.  He  abandoned  Walker,  who  left  Kansas;  and  he  dismissed 
Acting-Governor  Frederick  P.  Stanton  for  convoking  the  (now 


free-sute)  legislature.  This  body  promptly  ordered  a  uMa  «o 
the  third  alternative,  "  Afainst  the  Cooatitution." 

The  f  rce-suie  men  ignored  the  allamativcs  set  by  the  Lecomp- 
tott  ConvcstlMi;  but  thgr  pUfciipatad  nevertheless  in  the  pro- 
viaional  election  for  officers  und^r  the  Lecomptun  govcrnmcoi, 
capturing  all  ofT^rrs,  and  t!i>  1..  ilic  same  day,  voted OVanAebl^ 
ingly  against  the  tonsiiiuiion  (Jan.  4,  1858). 

Nevertheless,  Buchanan,  against  the  urgent  counsel  of  Gover- 
nor Denver,  urged  on  Congress  (Feb.  2)  the  admission  of 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  He  was  opposed  by 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  leader  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy. The  Senate  upheld  the  President;  the  House  of  RepfO> 
senUtives  voted  down  his  policy ;  aad  finally  bMb  bouses  acceded 
the  English  BiO,  by  which  Kansas  was  virtually  offered  some 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  if  she  should  accept  the  Lecomp- 
ton Con.stiluiion.'  On  the  Jist  of  August  1858,  by  a  vole  of 
1 1,300  to  i7."*8,  Kansas  resisted  this  temptation.  'I  he  plan  of  the 
Administration  thus  effectually  miicarried,  and  its  fuial  result 
was  a  profound  split  in  ihc  Democratic  party. 

The  free-state  men  framed  an  excellent  anti-slavery  consti* 
tlltlOB  at  LeaveawMth  in  March-April  1858,  but  the  origins 
of  the  convention  were  iUecal  aad  their  work  was  stiU-bom. 
On  the  a9th  of  July  1859  ttitt  another  oonatilution  was  therefore 
framed  at  Wyandotte,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people.  Meanwhile  the  Topeka  "  government "  dis- 
appeared, and  also,  with  its  single  pur]^>ose  equally  served,  the 
free-state  party,  ninst  of  it  (once  largely  Democratic)  passing 
into  the  Repuhlii  .in  [i  irly,  now  fir^t  organized  in  the  Territory. 
On  Ihc  29th  of  January  1861  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
under  the  Wyandotte  Constitution.  The  United  Slates  Census 
of  i860  gave  her  a  populatiott  of  io7,m4  inhabitants.  The 
stntggle  In  Kanaai^  the  iicat  phiyiical  natiooat  strugile  xnm 
slavery,  was  of  pantmoont  iBMMKtance  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  firm  establishment  of  an  uncompromisingly 
anti  slavery  party,  the  sec tionali/.ilion  of  the  1  )c:riocracy,  and 
the  general  preparation  of  the  eouniry  fur  the  Civil  War. 

Drought  and  famine  came  in  I^(>o,  and  then  u|K)n  the  im[>over- 
i.shc<l  state  came  thestrainof  the  Civil  War.  Ncvcrlhclcss  Kansas 
furnished  proportionally  a  very  large  quota  of  men  to  the  Union 
armies.  Military  operations  within  her  own  borders  were  largely 
confined  to  a  guerrilla  warfare,  carrying  on  the  bitter  neighbour* 
hood  strife  between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  Confederate 
officcfs  began  by  repressing  predatory  plundering  from  Blinouri; 
but  after  James  H.  Lane,  with  an  undiscii>lincd  I.rigadc,  had 
crossed  the  border,  sacking,  burning  and  killing  in  his  progress, 
Jlissouri  "  bushrangers  "  retaliated  in  kind.  I  recbootcrs trained 
in  Territorial  licence  had  a  free  hand  on  both  sides.  Kansas  bands 
were  long  the  more  successful.  But  William  C.  QuantrcU,  after 
sacking  various  small  Kansas  towns  along  the  Missouri  river 
(i86j-6j),  in  August  i86j  took  Lawrence  (q.v.)  and  put  it 
mercilessly  to  fire  and  sword— the  most  ghastly  episode  in  border 
history.  In  the  autumn  of  1S614  the  Ctonfederate  general, 
Sterling  Price,  aiming  to  enter  Kansas  from  Missouri  but  de- 
feated by  General  Plcasanton's  cavalry,  retreated  southward, sig* 
zagpingon  both  sides  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  line.  This  ended 
for  Kansas  the  border  raids  and  the  war.  Lane  was  probably 
the  firsl  United  States  officer  lo  enlist  negroes  as  soldiers.  Many 
of  ihcm  (and  Indians  too)  fought  bravely  for  the' state.  Indian 
raids  and  wars  troubled  tlie  State  Iron  1864  to  1878.  The  tribes 
domiciled  in  Kansas  were  rapidly  UMved  to  Indian  Teiritoiy 
after  iB08. 

I  The  English  Bill  wa<>  not  a  bribe  to  the  degree  that  it  has  usually 
bee-  contiikrcd  to  be,  inaamach  as  ii  "  reduced  the  grsM  of  land 
demanded  by  the  Lecompton  Ordinance  from  7i,$i»joao  acres  to 
v.500,000  acres,  and  offered  only  the  normal  cession  to  new  states." 
But  this  grant  of  3.500,000  acres  was  condiiioned  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  L«5»mpton  Constitution,  and  Corerc'i'i  made  no  promise  of 
any  grant  if  that  ConNtituilun  wire  n<it  aduptid.  Tlie  bill  was 
introduced  by  William  lla>d  n  fn.;  i.h  ( 1 S.^?- kVj6),  a  Dem  Kri'ic 
representative  in  Congress  in  l'^;,-l>•^l  (-cc  Frank  H.  Hodder, 
"  Some  .\spccU  of  the  English  Bill  for  the  Admiwion  of  Kan»a»," 
in  AnnitiJ  fUpori  tS  Om  Amtrim  UiUtritol  Amtialitm  for  the 
Year  190O.  L  Ml-aio). 
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After  tfce  CM  War  the  RepabllGUH  ktU  — huiiuptcd 
mpnnacy  in  Mtkaal  clecth>i»,  umI  ■loKMt  ai  coopfeu  control 
In  the  ttatt  fovminetit,  mtfl  189*.  Prom  about  1870  ODward, 

however,  elements  of  reform  and  of  discontent  were  embodied 
in  a  succession  of  radical  partir5  of  protest.  Prohibition  arose 
thus,  was  accepted  by  the  Ripublicans,  ami  passed  itiio  the  con- 
stitution. Woman  suffrage  became  a  vitoi  political  issue.  Much 
legislation  has  been  {>assed  to  control  the  railways.  General 
control  of  the  media  of  commerce,  economic  co-operation,  tax 
Kfonn,  banking  reforms,  legislation  against  monopolies,  disposal 
of  aute  lands,  l«gialatloii  in  aid  of  dw  fanMarand  laboaicr,  bam 
been  ^muc*  of  one  party  «r  aaather.  Ilia  awwawut  ol  tke 
Patrons  of  Industry  (1874),  growing  Into  the  Grange,  Fanners' 
Alliance,  and  finally  into  the  People's  (Populist)  party  (see 
Farmers'  MovriirNT),  pe-liaps  of  greatest  im|K)rtanrc.  In 
Coijjunction  with  the  DLti'.cHr;!f.s  the  I'opulfsts  contrtillcd  the 
State  government  in  i?n:'-if'o>  and  iSg6-i>:oS.  These  two 
parties  decidedly  outnurr.bcrcd  the  Republicans  at  the  polls  from 
1890-18^,  but  they  could  win  only  by  fusion.  In  1892-1891, 
Urbcn  tb»  Populists  elected  the  Rovcmor  and  the  Senate,  and 
tba  KapdbBouH (aa  the  courts  cvcntiadlf  detenahwd) ike  Howa 
of  KanrM«tBHm»politkal  pasafcMi  traa  m  Mgfa  as  la  thwataa 
anned  eonlllcia  tiie  capitaL  Tke  Awtiallaa  baUol  was 
introduced  in  1893.  In  the  decade  following  lUo,  stnig^ca  ia 
the  western  counties  for  the  location  of  county  seats  (the  bttler- 
cst  ItKral  political  fights  known  in  western  states)  ropcatCd||rled 
to  bloodshed  and  the  interference  of  state  mililia. 


Andrew  fl.  ttsadST 
Wilion  Shannon 
John  W.  Geary 
Kolxrt  I.  Walker 
lanes  W.  Denver 


Tftaanonai  GovcBHoaa* 


AcUi 

Daniel  Wocxlwin  5  times 
Frederick  P.  Stanton  2  „ 

6 lines  W.  Denver      1  „ 
^MghS.  Walsh  4<8?)» 
iM.Becba     *  » 


July?.   1854-AttB.  16. '55 
Sept.  7,  iSss-Aug.  18, 

Sept.  9,  l85<>-Mar.  12,  57 
May  J7,  iHs7-Nov.  16,  '57 
May  12.  lK5«-Oct.  10,  'si 
Dec.  18,  ISSB-OCC 

flOa  days)  Apr.  I7,  1855-Apr.  16,  '57 
'  Apr.  16,  1857-Dec  St,  '57 
Dec.  SI,  i8s7-M«y  is,  '58 


State  Governors 
Charles  Robinson  Republican 
Thomas  Carney  w 
Samuel  J.  Crawford  m 
N.  Green  (to  iill  ^-acaocy)  t* 
James  M.  Har>-ey  » 
Thomas.  A.  Osbom  „ 
George  T.  Anthony 


John  P.  St  John 
Geoi^  W.  Glick 
John  A.  Martin 
Lyman  If.  Humphrey 
Lfirrnro  D  towelling 
F<<,nur,.l  N.  Morrill 
luliii  W.  I.f-edy 
\V.  v..  Stanley 
Willi*  J.  H.n!.  y 
R,lw.ir(l  W.  Ilof  h 
Wilier  K.  Stubbs 


Dcmocnt 

Republican 

Po[>uIist 
R<|iiil>liian 
Dcmwr.!!  I'opuliit 
Republican 


1861-1S63 
I86J-I86S 
1865-1869 
1869  (3  months) 

iWx/-  IH73 

I877-IR79 

|S7<>-I*M»3 
188]-I8«S 
1885- I 889 
IR80-1893 
1893- 1  «95 
i«9.V-i897 
|8<;7-I«99 
I8«»-I903 

iQoS-twg 

AuTHORiTiF-s. — Consult  for  pliysiographic  dctcriptions  general 
works  on  the  \^nited  Stales,  espionuion.  survsys,  Ac,  also  papif  by 
Ceorge  1.  Adams  in  American  Gcocrapliical  Sadety,  BmUttin  34 
(1903),  pp.  89-104-  Ondimate  see  U.S.  rv  jvirtmcnt  of  Agriculture. 
KansAS  CUmakond  Crop  Service  (monthly,  i-in<  c  18S7).  On  soil  and 
aRriciilture.  sec  Biennial  Rrport$  (Tofwka.  1877  «eq.)  of  the  State 
Hoard  o(  Agriculture;  Experiment  Station  BuiUlin  of  the  Kansas 
A^rii  tiltiiral  College  (Manhattan) :  and  statistics  in  the  United  States 
Stiitiilital  Abitr(u,t  (annual.  Wa'-hiii^tonl,  and  I'ederal  (Vn'.us 
report*.  On  nvanufacturcs  see  Federal  Cen'^u't  reports;  Kansas 
Bnrean  of  Ldior and  ladiotiy.  A nnud  Rrport  (isssaeq.);  Kansas 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines,  Anmim  He  port  ( 1  ,h  s  7  >(.  q  ) .  On  aamlnist  ra- 
tion consult  the  Stale  of  Kar.sai  Pk-u  .'i.v  .■-  (TofK.l;a.  periodical),  and 

'  Terms  of  actual  service  in  Kansas,  not  period  of  cocnmiaiions. 
The  appointment  «aa  for  faarytaiik  ilaadsr«naicaHWBd,aBtlM 
others  resigned.. 

*  Secretaries  of  the  Territory  who  srrved  as  govemofi  in  the 
interims  of  gubernatorial  terms  or  when  the  governor 
bomthelWritaty.  Inthecaiaof  M.S.  WsMaanaaslii 
befnsdwitk 


reports  of  the  various  state  officers  (Trmsnrer.ann«al,Aan  !  . 

finer  1R77-187S;  Roartlol  TrtiNteoof  State CharitiesandCorrwiioiw, 
1  iir.ii,.!,  IS-,-  i.-rS  ^*f|  .  M.ite  ii(  lli.iUh,  founded  I)sh3, 

annual,  then  biennial  repurts  since  1901-igoj;  Bureau  ot  La(<« 
Sutittics,  founded  1885,  annual  reports;  Irrigatioo  Commiuion. 
organiicd  1895,  annual  reports,  Ac).  On  taaation  aee  Report  aid 
Bill  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  created  1901  (Topetu,  1901).  On 
thchi^toryof  the  state,  see  A.  T.  Andreas,  Wiitorve/A'anjiii  tChic.iso. 
1883:  compiled  mainly  by  J.  C.  Ilcbbard);  D.  W.  Wilder's  Annals  oj 
Kansas  (Topeka,  1875  and  later),  indispensable  for  reforcnct: 
L.  W.  Spring's  Kansas  (Boston,  l»H5,  in  the  American  Common- 
weallh  Siries);  Charles  Robinson,  The  Kansas  ConficI  (New  York, 
1892);  Eli  Tha)^,  TTIi*  Kaniat  Crusade  (New  York.  1889);  the 
Pro<(rdins,s  of  Ike  Kansas  StaU  Historical  Socielh/  (Topeka.  tWft 
seq.).  full  of  the  most  vatusble  material;  W.  E.  Connellry.  A'aasm 
Terrilorial  Governors  CTopeka.  1900);  W.  E.  Miller,  The  Feeflint  of 
Kansas  (Columbus,  O.,  1906).  a  doctoral  dissertation  of  Coiumba 
UniverMty;  .md  for  the  controversy  touchin|j  John  Bro»n,  f"i.  W. 
lirown's  ]  it,-  Trtilh  at  Lait,  Kfminisientfs  of  Old  John  Brun  r.  1 
ford,  111.,  i»8o),  and  W.  E.  Connellcy,  An  Appeal  to  the  Record  .  .  . 
Refutint.  .  .  Things  Wtittemjtr  .  .  .  Charles  Rohitum  tmt  GL  W. 
Bremm  (Topeka,  1903).  W.  C  Webb's  RtpmbHeau  Elwdiam  MlkAois 

(Tapcla,i8ga)a^)ralB»btMiBSMd. 

BAIUS  cm,  a  dty  and  the  comtty-seat  of  "Wnmkm 
caBM^.KaaMa^VJSJUMtlwW.baoltaltlttlliHoaiilUvtnai 
tlieBM«rthoftbeKaiiaaa,ahitiideabm]tSoeft  Itlsscpaiated 

from  its  greater  neighbour,  Kansas  City,  >Tis5ouri,  only  by  the 
state  line,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.    Pop.  (1890), 
^S.^'S;  (1900),  51,41'!,  of  whom  6,377  '"■ce  forcign-born  and 
b-fiQ  were  negroes;  (iqio  census)  8.\?5i.    ft  is  served  by  the 
Ui.ion  Pacific,  the  Missouri  raLitic,  the  (  hirago,  Rock  IJand 
(i  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  railwa>-s,  and  by 
electric  lines  connecting  with  Leavenworth  and  with  Kanaia 
City,  Missouri.   There  arc  several  bridges  across  tbe  Kaasaa 
river.  The  dty  covers  the  low,  level  bottom-land  at  the  j— »**^ 
b(  the  two  rivers,  and  ^acada  over  the  aniwwiadlng  hlgMaadi  t» 
the  W.,  the  principal  residential  district.  lu  ptat  h  tegriai; 
The  first  effective  steps  toward  a  city  park  and  boulevard  system 
were  taken  in  1907,  when  a  board  of  park  commissioners,  cotisisi- 
ing  of  three  members,  was  appointed  by  the  mayor.    The  c.\y 
has  been  divided  into  the  South  Park  Iii_.;rict  and  the  North 
Park  District,  and  at  the  close  of  i.;oS  there  were  10  m  ef 
boulevards  and  parks  aggregating  160  acres.    A  massive  steel  and 
concrete  toll  viaduct,  about  1}  m.  in  length,  extends  from  tbe 
blttfiiof  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  across  the  Kansas  valley  to  the  blufia 
of  Kaaaaa  Cty,  Mo.,  and  is  used  by  pedestrian^,  vchidc*  and 
stnec  OHk   These  is  a  £ae  pubUc  Jibcaiy  buildiaf  ^jnm  Igr 
Andiew  OuBOiie.  Hie  diaritiea  of  the  dty  an  oiMiidfaalcd 
through  the  associated  charities.    Among  charitable  state  aided 
institutions  are  the  St  Margaret's  hospital  (Roman  Catholic 
Bethany  liuspital  (Mctliod:>r ),  a  children's  home  (i8oj\  i-ici, 
for  negroes,  the  Douglass  lioApital  training  s<hool  for  nun-cs 
(1S98)— the  last  the  largest  private  charity  of  the  state.    D  e 
medical  department  of  the  Kansas  state  university,  the  olhcx 
departments  of  which  are  in  Lawrence,  is  in  Kansas  City;  and 
among  tbe  other  educational  institutions  oi  tbe  dty  aae  the 
Weatcrn  unlvenity  and  mdaitriaJ  school  (a  otMdacalkBd  adMol 
for  negraeq),  tba  Xanaaa  City  Baptkt  tbaok^cal  aenunaiy 
(1901),  and  iheXaMuCfty  oiihfvrdty  (Methodist  fVoteat&nt. 

I  /'),  wliiebliad4f4ltui1crits  in  iocS-ir>o9  an  !  coaipriicis  Mat  h.r 
ceiih  ge  (for  libcnl  arts),  U  il^on  high  school  (prejiaratorj ).  a 
school  of  elocution  and  oratory  (in  Kansas  City,  Mo.),*  Norrr.al 
School,  Kansas  City  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (in  Kanns 
City,  Mo.),  and  a  school  of  theology.  The  city  is  tbe  seat  of  the 
Kansas  (Stale)  school  for  the  blind.  Kansas  City  tsooe  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country  without  a  drinking  auoOB.  Indus- 
triailythedtykiBipo(taBtforitaatochyardsandftsn»eat-pacluat 
inteicata.  Widi  the  esecptlon  of  Chicago,  it  b  the  largest  live- 
stock market  in  the  United  States.  The  product-value  of  the 
city's  factorit-.  in  n^os  was  §96.473,050;  93  5%  consisting  cf 
the  product  of  the  wholtialc  slaughtering  and  meat-packirg 
houses.  Elspccialiy  in  the  South-wcsl  markets  Kansas  City 
has  an  advantage  over  Chicago,  St  Ixtuis,  and  other  large  pack- 
ing oeatna  (esoept  Si  Joseph),  not  on^  in  freights,  but  ia  iu 
the  "can  aad  bed*  atata^  U  ihaics  I 
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extraordinary  railway  facilities  of  Kansas  Cily,  Missouri.  There 
are  various  imfHirtar.t  manufactures,  such  as  soap  .m  l  candles, 
sutoidiary  to  the  packing  industry,  and  (he  city  has  Urge  Hour 
miUs,  nllway  and  machine  shops,  and  foundries.  A  Urge 
COttMHnill,  producing  coarse  fabrics,  was  opened  ill  tg07. 
Natiial  (u  derived  from  the  Kansas  fields  became  availtUe  kt 
Ushlini  and  hntioa*  tmi  cnide  oil  for  fad,  ip  1906. 

KnmsGty  wBtmtiHMin  iSMby  ihecomondatlbnof '*oM'* 
Kansas  Cily,  Armourdale  and  Wyandotte  (in  which  Armstrong 
and  Rivcrview  were  then  incluclcd).  Of  these  municipalities 
\V>  ani!otte,  the  oldcil,  was  originally  settled  by  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  in  184};  it  was  platted  ami  settled  by  whites  in  1857; 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  [858.  and  as  a  city  in  1859.  At 
Wyandotte  were  made  the  fini  moves  for  the  Territorial  organi- 
aation  of  KiOMW  Mid  Nebndw.  Daring  the  Kansas  struggle 
WyMdolM  WM  •  pro-skvery  towa,  while  Quindara  (iSs^), 
a  few  nilet  up  the  MkMuri,  wm  a  free^tate  acttlemeot  and 
Wyandotte's  commercial  rival  until  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution,  the  Wyandotte  Con- 
stitution, under  which  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
met  here  in  July  iSjf}.  "Old  "  Kansas  City  was  surveyed  in 
1S60  and  was  incorporjlcd  as  a  city  in  Armourdale  was 

laid  out  in  18S0  and  incorporated  in  1883.  The  packing 
intcfcit  was  first  establish  !  ni  1867;  the  iist  large  packing 
plant  maa  that  of  Armour  &  Co.,  which  waa  mnoved  to  what  is 
now  Kanua  Gty  In  1S71.  Kanu  Gty  adoptejd  govonnent  by 
commiflion  in  1909. 

KANSAS  CTfY,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Jacttsoa  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  the  second  in  size  and  iinpf)rt.incc  in  the  slate, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kin'-.,is  ri%'crs, 
adjoining  Kansas  Cily,  Kansas,  and  255  m.  W  Liy  N  of  St 
Louis.  Top.  (1800),  131,716;  (1900),  163,752,  of  whom  18,410 
were  foreign  born  (German,  4S16;  Irish,  3507;  Swedish,  1869; 
£ngliih,  i86i-,  English-Canadian,  1369;  Italian,  1034),  aad 
17,367  wcie  negroes;  (1910  census)  248.381.  Kansas  Cfty,  the 
fattway  lo  the  South-west,  la  one  of  the  leading  laUw^r  eeatraa 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  served  by  the  Vnka  Padfic,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  'Frisco  System,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
QHiincy,  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  F6,  the  Chicago  Great 
Wcbtcrn,  the  Chicaffo,  Milwaukee  &  St  Taut,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Wabash,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Chirago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  .Mis.souri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas  &  Western,  the  Kan&as  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
the  St  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado,  the  Quincy,  Omaha  & 
Kaaaaa  City,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Gtaixl  Island  railways,  aad 
by  steamboat  lines  to  mimeioas  river  porta. 

The  present  retail,  ofTice,  and  wholesale  sections  were  once  high 
bluffs  and  deep  ravines,  but  through  and  across  these  well  graded 
streets  were  » 1  :i  1  nicted.  South  and  west  of  this  highland, 
along  the  Kans-is  river,  is  a  low,  level  tract  occuiiied  chielly  l<y 
railway  yards,  slock  yards,  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturing 
establishments;  north  and  cast  o(  the  highland  is  a  llat  section, 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  occupied  largely  by  manufactories, 
railway  yards,  grain  devatoia  and  homes  of  employes.  Much 
kigb  and  diy  "  made  "  had  has  heea  ndaimed  from  the  river 
iood^ilaia.  Two  great  laihnqr  bridlges  aciws  the  MisHMiri, 
nany  smaller  bridges  acreaa  the  Kansas,  and  a  great  inter- 
state  toll  viaduct  extending  from  blufl  to  l>lufT  across  the  valley 
of  the  latter  river,  lie  within  the  nulropolitan  area  of  the  two 
cities.  The  streets  of  the  .Missouri  city  are  generally  wide 
and  excellently  paved.  The  ciiy  hall  (1890-18^3),  the  court- 
house (188S-1892),  and  the  Federal  Building  (1892-1900)  are 
the  most  imposing  of  the  public  buildings.  A  convention 
|inll«  314  ft.  long  aod  198  ft.  wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
nbont  1 5,000,  is  oovcred  by  a  steel-fiame  soof  without  a  column 
for  Its  support ;  the  exterior  of  the  walls  Is  cut  stone  and  brfcfc. 
The  building  was  erected  within  three  months,  to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  the  National  Denvocraiic  Convention 
which  met  here  on  the  4ih  of  July  i(j:o.  'Ilic  I'ahlic  Library 
■with  w.alkof  white  limestone  and  J'exas  granite,  tontajned  (iqoS) 
95,000  volumes.  The  Congregational,  the  Calv.iry  Baptist,  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Independence  Avenue  Christian,  the 


Independence  Avenue  Methodist,  and  the  Second  Christian 
Science  cliurclics  arc  the  finest  church  buildings.  The  board 
of  trade  building,  the  building  of  the  Star  newspaper,  aod  several 
large  office  building  (including  (be  Scarritt,  Long,  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  bnildiog^  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Kansas  Cfty  baa  vftr  aoee  aens  fa  pubBe  parks;  but  Swope 
ftek,  COMiiaiag  tSS4  acres,  lies  south  of  the  city  limits.  The 
OlheR  are  (Bstribated  with  a  design  to  give  each  section  a  recrea- 
tion grci:nd  wiihin  easy  walking  distance,  and  all  (including 
Swopc)  arc  coiinL(t'-d  by  parkways,  boulevards  and  strccl-car 
lines.  The  l\i.i\->  P.irkway,  as©  ft.  wide,  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  i]  m  ,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  near  its  middle  is  the  Parade,  or  principal  playground. 
The  city  has  eight  cemeteries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Unton, 
Elmwood,  Mt  Washington,  St  Mary's  and  Forest  H9I.  The 
chariuble  institutions  and  prafeakmal  admob  included  In  1908 
about  thirty  hospitals,  sevml  children^i  homes  and  homes  for 
the  aged,  an  industrial  home,  the  Kans.as  City  school  of  law, 
the  University  medical  college,  and  the  Sc.irriit  training  school. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  public  .kcHooI  ^vsIcmi.  A  Nltthodisi 
Episcopal  institutional  church,  admirably  equipped,  was  opened 
in  1006    The  city  has  a  Juvaaib  court,  aad  maintains  a  free 

employment  bureau. 

Kansas  City  is  primarily  a  commercial  centre,  and  iU  trade  in 
livestock,  grain  and  agricultural  impkmeols  is  esiiedaUly  large. 
The  annual  pure-bred  Urestodt  show  b  of  national  Importance. 

The  city's  factory  product  increased  from  $13,588,653  in  1900 
'o  S35.S73.0-J9  in  190S,  or  50-8%.  Natural  b.is  and  crude 
pctmKuni  from  Kans,is  fields  became  of  industri.il  importance 
about  IQ06.  Natural  gas  is  used  to  light  the  residence  streets 
and  to  heat  many  of  the  residences. 

Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  United  Stales  em- 
powered to  frame  its  own  charter.  The  first  was  adopted  In 
1875  and  the  second  in  18S9.  In  1905  a  new  charter,  drawn  on 
the  lines  of  the  model  "  mnafcipol  program  **  advocated  by  the 
National  M uakipal  Leagne,  waa  mboitted  t»  popular  vote,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  inSnence  of  the  saloons  and  other  special 
interests.  The  charter  of  irjoS  is  a  revision  of  this  nrofwi'scd 
charter  of  1905  with  the  objectionable  fealun-s  eliminated,  it 
was  adopted  by  a  large  m  ijority  vote.  Umler  ihe  provisitms 
of  the  charter  of  190S  the  people  elect  a  mayor,  city  treasurer, 
Lity  comptroller,  aiul  judges  of  the  municipal  court,  each  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  legislative  body  is  the  common  council 
composed  of  two  houses,  each  having  as  many  members  as  there 
are  wards  in  the  dty— 14  in  IQ08.  The  members  of  the  lower 
house  are  elected,  one  by  each  ward.  In  the  spring  of  each  even 
numbered  year.  Theupperhouscmembers  are  elected  by  the  city 
at  large  and  serve  four  years.  A  board  of  public  works,  board 
of  park  commi<;':ioners,  bo.ird  of  fire  and  water  commissioners, 
a  l>iard  of  civil  service,  a  city  counicllur.  a  city  .iiidiior,  a  city 
a«sess<ir,  a  purchasing  agent,  and  suNor  lin  itc  olTiccrs,  arc  ap- 
iminud  by  the  mayor,  without  conbrm.aiion  by  the  common 
count  il.  A  non-partisan  board  composed  of  citizens  who  must 
not  be  physicians  has  general  control  of  the  dty's  hospitak  and 
health  department.  A  new  ho^tal  at  a  cost  of  lukf  a  mlBloB 
dollars  was  completed  In  1908.  The  charter  provide*  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  franchises,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the 
council  or  hy  petition  of  the  p<-opfe,  the  -iignatures  of  jo%of  the 
registered  voters  being  sufficient  tn  force  such  election.  Public 
work  may  fx-  prevented  by  remonstrance  of  interested  property 
owners  except  in  certain  inslanres,  when  the  city,  by  vote  of  the 
people,  may  overrule  all  rcmonsi  ranees.  A  civic  league  attempts 
10  give  a  non  partisan  estimate  of  all  municipal  candidates. 
The  juvenile  court,  the  attS  and  tenement  commissions,  the 
municipal  employment  bureau,  aod  a  park  board  an  piDvided 
for  by  the  ctwrter.  AO  the  raembeis  «f  the  dty  ooerd  of 
election  commissioners  and  a  majority  of  the  poUce  board  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state;  and  the  police  control 
the  grant  of  liquor  licences.  The  dty  b  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  the  Missouri  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
or  Kaw  (which  is  used  as  a  sewer  by  Kansas  City,  Kan.); 
the  main  pumping  station  aod  settling  basins  being  at 
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QuindMO,tt««nlnBctiiplli»rivtriBKtnu;  wbenee  tbe  water 

is  carried  beneath  the  Kansas,  tbiough  a  tunnel,  to  a  high-pres- 
sure distributing  station  in  the  west  bottoms.  The  waterworks 
(direct  pressure  system)  wt  rr  k  rjuiriH  by  the  city  in  1805  All 
other  public  services  are  in  ptivatc  hands.  The  street  railway 
vitvKt  ij  b>i^r<l  on  a  universal  5-cent  transfer  ihtoiighout  the 
mctropuiiian  area.  Some  of  the  6rst  overhead  electric  trolleys 
used  in  the  United  State*  were  used  here  in  1885. 

The  fust  permancBt  •ettlement  within  the  preaeat  limits  of 
Kansas  Gty,  which  took  iu  naotc  from  Kansas  river,'  was 
established  Iqr  French  fur  (tadcn  about  1821.  Wcsiporl,  a 
little  inland  town— platted  iHjj.  a  city  1857,  merged  in 
Kin>.is  City  in  iSoo  — now  a  (.i^hionahlc  residence  Hi-triit 
of  Kansas  City — w.is  a  nval  of  Inilc[Kru]cnce  in  ihc  S.inia  Fc 
trade  which  she  Raiiit*!  almost  in  tcij  in  iSn  when  the  great 
Missouri  flood  (the  greatest  tlic  river  ha:s  known)  destroyed 
the  river  landing  utilized  by  Independence.  Mrainvhilc,  w  hat 
is  imr  Kansas  City,  afid  was  then  Westport  I^indmg,  iKingon 
the  river  where  a  twift  Cnneat  wore  a  rocky  shore,  steadily 
InocMcd  in  importaaoe  and  oweiBhadowed  Wcstpon.  But  in 
tSiS  feu  were  ainveyed  and  the  Bane  chanced  to  the  Town  of 
Kansas.  It  was  officially  oisaoised  bl  part  in  1847.  formally 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1850,  chartered  under  its  present  name 
in  185J,  rcchartcrt-d  in  i8;s,  in  i8S'i)  and  in  1908.  licforc  iSjo 
it  was  practically  the  exelusive  eastern  terminus  on  the  ris  er  (or 
the  Santa  Fe  traite,-  aini  a  preat  oututtiiiK  [K)int  (or  C'aliforuian 
emigrants.  The  history  of  this  border  trade  is  full  of  picturesque 
eoloar.  Dtuing  the  Civil  War  both  Independence  and  XTestport 
wcfe  tha  scene  of  battles,  Kansas  City  escaped,  but  her  tnule 
went  to  Leavenworth,  wheta  it  bad  the  pcotection  of  an  amy 
post  and  a  quiet  frontier.  Alter  the  war  the  faitmqrs  cante, 
taking  away  the  iraflSc  to  Santa  Ti,  and  other  cities  farther  up 
the  IHi>s.<mri  river  took  over  the  tr.idc  tn  its  upper  valley.  In 
1866  Kan^a:i  Ciiy  w.i'-  entered  by  the  lir  1  /,iilway  from  St  Louis; 
1R67  saw  llie  liefiininric  of  the  packiriK  iiiiiuv' r>  ,  in  iS6<ja  railway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  assured  it  predominance  over  Leaven- 
worth and  St  Joseph;  and  since  that  time — save  for  a  depression 
sbortiy  after  1890,  following  a  real  estate  boom— the  material 
progftss  of  tlK  city  has  bMn  remarkable;  the  population  in- 
creased from  44  iS  in  iMo  to  ia.t6o  in  1870^  ihl^i  in  iSto,  and 
Ij«.7i6  in  1890. 

See  T.  S.  Case  («l.).  Hiilory  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Syracuse. 
tSSS):  William  Criiiith,  UiUery  of  Kansas  City  (Kamas  City.  1900) : 
for  industrial  Mstory,  the  CmoUt  Komms  Ctty  Yearbook  ( 1907  tc<i  ) : 
for  all  featufcs  of  municipal  interest,  the  Kantas  Ctiv  Annual 
(K  inM'-  City,  1907  sef).).  prepared  (or  the  Businc.u  Men's  League-. 

KANSK,  a  town  o(  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  ^'J^cfOf"*""'  o' 
Yeniseisk,  151  in  tiy  rail  L,  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Kan  River, 
a  tributary  o(  the  Yenisei,  and  on  the  Siberian  highway.  Pop 
(iSg;).  7504.  It  is  the  chief  town  ol  a  district  in  which  gold 
is  found*  but  Uca  on  low  ground  subject  to  inundation  by  the 
river. 

KAN-SUH,  a  north-western  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 

Mongolia,  E.  by  Shcn-si,  S.  by  Szech'uen,  W.  by  Tibet  and  N.W. 
by  Turkestan.  The  boundary  on  the  N.  rcm.uns  undefined,  but 
the  province  may  be  said  to  occupy  thr  territory  lying  between 
jj"  30'  and  40°  N  ,  and  lO.S^  and  gS'  ;o'  F.  ,  ami  to  eoul  jin  about 
>6o,ooosq.m.  The  population  iscslimated  at  g.Hoo.ooo.  Western 
Kan<suh  is  mountainous,  and  largely  a  wilderness  of  sand  and 
snow,  but  cast  of  the  Uwang-ho  the  country  is  cultivated.  The 
principal  river  It  the  Hwang-ho,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Lan-chow  Fu  rises  the  Wei-JM,  which  traverses  Shea-si 
and  flows  into  the  Hwang-ho  at  Tung-kwan.  The  chief  products 

'  "  ICansjs  " — in  arrli.iic  variants  <j1  !^iH  niTi.:  and  [ironiinrtation, 
"  Kanuw,  '  and  still  called,  locally  and  colloquially,  the  "  Kaw." 
-  *  Before  Kansas  City.  6r»i  Old  Franklin  (opposite  Beenville).  then 
Ft.  Osage.  Liberty,  Sibiev,  Lexington,  I  ndejiendence  and  West  port 
had  sttecessively  been  abandoned  as  terminals,  as  the  transfci^ 
point  from  boat  to  prairie  caravan  was  moved  steadily  up  tlw 
Missouri.  Whi'-kv,  proccrie*.  print?  and  notions  were  staples  sent 
\r>  Sani.i  Ff;  w<ki(,  tuli.do  roVn  s  a. id  dried  buf(.ilo  meat,  Atcxican 
silver  roin,  gold  and  silver  dust  and  ore  came  in  return.  In  1S60 
the  tr.i<ic  emptoyvvi  3000  wagons  and  7000  men.  and  amooated  to 
intUtofts  o(  doUars  in  value 


of  Kan-snh  nre  doth,  hone  hides,  a  kind  of  end  Be  butter  mtUk 
is  known  by  the  Mongols  under  the  name  of  wale,  musk,  pluBs, 

onions,  dates,  sweet  melons  and  medicines.   (See  China.) 

KANT.  IMMANUEL  (i7}4-i8o4).  German  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Kbnigsbergon  the  }.^nd  of  April  17:4.  His  grandfather 
was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  and  the  name  Cant  is  rwt  un- 
common in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence  the  family  is  said  to 
have  come.  His  father  was  a  saddler  in  KOnigsberg,  ibea  a 
stronghold  of  Pietism,  to  the  strong  influence  of  which  Kant  was 
subjected  in  his  early  yean.  In  his  tenth  year  be  was  entered 
at  the  Collegium  Fredericianum  with  thedefinitc  view  ol  studying 
theology.  His  inclination  at  tills  tbne  was  towards  dasrics,  and 
he  was  rccoRni^tcd,  with  his  schooMdlow,  David  Ruhnken.  as 
among  the  most  promising  classical  scholars  of  the  college.  His 
taste  for  the  greater  Latin  authors,  particularly  Lucretius,  was 
never  lost,  and  he  acquired  at  school  an  unusual  facility  in  Latin 
composition.  With  Greek  authors  he  does  itot  appear  to  have 
been  equally  familiar.  During  his  university  course,  wbkk 
began  in  1740.  Kant  was  principally  attracted  towafds  MthO' 
matlcsandplaysica.  Tlie  lectures  00  classics  do  not  atcm  to  have 
satisfied  bin,  and,  though  he  attended  courses  on  theology,  and 
even  preached  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  appears  finally  to  have 
given  up  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church.  The  last  years 
of  his  university  i.tudie>  v.rre  mui  h  disturlx'd  by  p<A(  ri>  H  s 
father  died  in  1746,  and  for  nine  >ears  he  was  tuinpt  lU d  to 
earn  his  own  living  as  a  private  tutor.  Although  he  di-l.L..  1 
the  life  and  was  not  specially  qualified  for  it — as  he  used  to  say 
regarding  the  excellent  precepts  of  his  PsJagogik,  he  was  never 
able  to  apply  them— yet  he  added  to  his  other  accomplish mcnts 
a  gnoe  and  polish  which  he  displayed  ever  afterwards  to  a 
degree  somewhat  unusual  in  a  philosopher  by  profcasioo. 

In  I7SS  Kant  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Riysetfing 
By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  named  Richier.  he  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  university  career,  .nnd  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  l;e 
graduated  as  doctor  and  <|u.i!itied  as  privatdoccnt.  For  fifteen 
years  he  continued  to  laboui  in  this  position,  hij  fame  as  wntcr 
and  lecturer  steadily  increasinj;  Though  twite  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  professorship  at  K .  r  i;:  hcrg,  he  steadily  refused  ap- 
pointments elsewhere.  Tb«-  ...iil>  academic  preferment  received 
by  him  duriog  the  lengthy  probation  was  the  post  of  under- 
librarian  (1766).  His  lectures,  at  first  mainly  upon  pbyskt, 
gradually  expanded  until  nearly  aM  dcscifptiOM  ol  phibiasfbf 
were  included  under  them. 

In  1770  he  obtained  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
KOnigsberg,  and  deliverc<l  his  inai;^'ural  adilress  the  dis'er'i- 
tion  Dc  mundi  itnsibitu   ■:!  'ji  fcrma  et        ;»•<,;  ,. 

Eleven  years  later  appeared  the  Kniik  of  Pure  Rtdson,  the  «er'i 
towards  which  he  had  been  steadily  advancing,  and  of  which  afl 
his  later  writings  are  developments.  In  17SJ  he  publiabcd  the 
PralttomM,  bitcndcd  as  an  inlraduaion  to  the  KrUtk.  whkh 
had  been  fotnd  to  stand  to  need  of  aome  explanatory  comraeM. 
Aaeoaadeditlonof  the /Trfffft,  with sonte  modifications,  appeared 

in  1787,  after  which  it  remained  unaltered 

In  spite  of  its  frequent  obscurity,  its  novel  tcrmir.ology,  and 
its  drtlared  opfiosilion  to  prevailing  systems,  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy made  rapid  progress  in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  tea 
ortwclveyeanfrom  the  publication  of  the  KrilikoJ  Purt  Rmtm. 
it  was  expounded  in  all  the  leading  universities,  and  it  even 
penetrated  into  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  mt» 
as  J.  Schulz  in  Ktfoigsbeif,  J.  G.  Kiescweiter  in  Beiliii.  Jakeb 
in  Halle,  Bom  and  A.  L.  Heydenrefch  in  Leipzig,  K.  L.  RcinbeiU 
and  E.  Schmid  in  Jena,  Buhle  in  Ctittingcn,  Tennemann  io 
Marburg,  and  Sncll  in  Cicssen,  with  many  others,  made  it  the 
basis  of  their  philosophical  teaching,  while  iheo|.>gians  like 
Ticflrunk,  Siaudlin,  and  Ammon  eagerly  applie<!  it  to  Chri»tiaa 
doctrine  and  morality.  Young  men  (lot  Led  to  Kunigsb>«rg  as  ta 
a  shrioe  of  philosophy.  The  Prussian  Government  even  under- 
took the  expense  of  their  support.  K.mt  was  hailed  bj  same 
as  a  second  Masiah.  He  was  consulted  as  an  ocade  ««  al 
questions  of  casuistry— as,  for  example,  on  the  tawfulaeaa  of 
inoculation  for  the  small  pox.  This  universal  homage  for  a  kng 
lime  left  Kani  unaOcciedi  it  was  only  in  bis  later  yean  that  he 
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apoke  of  Ms  system  as  the  limit  of  philosophy,  and  resented  all 
furtlier  pngms.  He  still  pursued  bis  quiet  round  of  lecturing 
and  suthonhip,  and  contributed  from  time  to  time  papers  to 

the  literary  journals.  0(  these,  among  the  most  remarkable  was 
his  rt\'iew  of  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History,  which  greatly 
extspcraud  that  author,  and  led  to  a  violent  act  of  retaliation 
some  years  after  in  his  M<takrUik  of  Pure  Reason.  Schiller  at 
this  period  m  vain  suught  to  engage  Kant  upon  his  Horen.  He 
lemaincd  true  to  the  Berlin  Jwnal,  in  which  most  of  his 
aUidsnn  appeared. 

Ib  179s  Kant,  in  the  full  ba'fht  of  his  reputation,  vas  invdvod 
bacollUoawitlitlieCovernmnton  tbe  question  of  bisieUilbas 
doctrines.  Natumliy  lis  phflosoiAy  had  excited  the  declared 
opposition  of  all  adherents  of  historical  Christianity,  since  hs 
plain  tendency  v.  .t;  towanls  a  mural  rationalism,  and  it  could  not 
be  rccODCik'il  to  the  liii-ral  doctrines  of  ihc  Lutheran  Church. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  permit  his  cxposiinjii  of  the 
philosophy  of  reliKion  to  enjoy  the  same  literary  rights  as  hi* 
earlier  works,  since  Kant  could  not  be  interdicted  without  first 
silencing  a  multitude  of  thcohnpana  who  were  at  least  equally 
•eparated  from  positive  Chintianity.  Tbe  Government,  bow- 
ever,  judged  Qtbecwise;  and  alter  the  fint  nut  of  his  book,  Om 
Rtligion  wiMn  At  Umih  pf  Rt6son  ofoiir,  had  appeared  in  the 
Berlin  Journal,  the  pubiicatinn  of  the  remainder,  which  treats 
in  a  more  ralionalizi.-iK  slyle  of  :fic  peeuiiarilies  of  Christianity, 
w.is  fi  rliii.'  K  n.    Kjni ,  thus  shut  out  from  Berlin,  availed  himself 
oi  his  local  privilege,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  ihc  theological 
faculty  of  his  own  university,  published  the  full  work  in  Kbnigs- 
berg.  The  GovemmenI,  probably  influenced  as  much  by  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  Firencii  Revolution,  of  adiicb  Kant  waasopposcd 
to  be  a  paniian,  as  by  love  of  ortbodony*  iceenicd  the  act;  and 
a  secret  cabinet  order  was  received  by  hfm  intimating  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  Frederick  William  II.,  and  exacting  a  pfc<!ge 
not  to  lecture  or  write  at  all  on  religious  subjects  in  future.  With 
I       mandate  Kant,  after  a  strugj^li-,  complie<l,  and  kept  his 
engagement  till  1707,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  according  to 
his  construction  of  his  promise,  set  him  free.   This  incident,  how- 
ever, produced  a  very  unfavourable  cdcct  on  his  spirits.  He 
withdfewfn  1794  from  society;  next  year  he  gave  up  all  his  classes 
but  oneiwblickctiueoohiigic  or  metaphysics;  and  iivi797,  before 
the  removal  of  the  interdict  en  his  theological  teaching,  he  ceased 
altogether  his  pul)lic  labours,  after  an  acaflrniir  course  of  forty- 
two  years.    He  prc\  iou>Iy.  in  the  same  year,  finished  his  treatises 
on  the  Mclaphysics  oj  ElMics,  which,  with  )iia  Anllntipolofiy,  com- 
pleted in  I7v8,  were  the  last  considerable  works  that  he  revised 
writh  hbowD  band.    His  Ltclurts  on  Logic,  on  Physical  Geography, 
>n  Patdagfiiitt,  were  edited  during  his  lifetime  by  his  friends  and 
pupils.   By  way  of  asserting  his  right  to  resume  theological 
iisquiaition,  he  also  issued  in  1798  liis  Strife  of  Ike  Paeulties,  in 
ivhkh  all  the  strongest  points  ot  his  work  on  religion  were  urged 
ifresb,  and  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  Umself 
ind  his  censors  was  given  to  the  world. 

From  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  chair  Kant  doc'incd 
n  strength,  and  gave  tokens  of  intellectual  decay.  His  memory 
>cgan  to  fail,  and  a  large  work  at  which  he  wrought  night  and 
lay.  on  the  connexion  between  physics  and  metaphysics,  was 
ound  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  his  already  published  doctrines, 
kfter  iSea.  finding  himself  attacked  with  a  weakness  in  the  limbs 
.tteoded  with  frequent  fits  of  falling,  he  mitigated  the  Spartan 
cvrrity  of  hi?  life,  and  consented  to  receive  mtnliral  advice.  A 
on-slant  restlessness  oppressed  him,  his  sight  gave  way;  his 
L'n\ crr.alion  became  an  extraordinary  mix'  ire  oi  int.iiih  irs, 
nd  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  gleams  of  his  former  power 
rokc  out,  especially  when  some  old  chord  of  association  was 
truck  in  natural  science  or  physical  geography.  A  few  days 
cfore  hh  decctee,  with  a  great  effort  be  thuked  his  medical 
ttcndant  for  his  visfts  hi  the  tMids,  "  I  have  not  yet  lost  my 
;cling  for  humanity."  On  the  i»th  of  Pebnury  1804  he  died, 
avir.g  almost  completed  his  eight teth  year.  His  stature  was 
mall,  and  his  appearance  feeble,  lie  was  little  more  th.in  f  se 
ret  high;  his  breast  was  almost  eoncive.  and.  Hlce  SLl.kier 
Mcbcr.  he  was  deformed  in  the  right  shoulder.   Ui»  Mitscs  were 


quick  and  delicate:  and,  though  of  mik  cenftitatien.  he  escaped 
by  stria  cegimca  all  serious  illness.' 

His  life  was  ananfed  vrfth  mechenical  regularity;  and,  as  he 
never  married,  he  kqit  the  habita  of  bis  studious  youth  to  old 
age.  His  man-«ervant,  who  awoke  him  summer  and  winter  at 
five  o'clock,  testified  that  he  hnil  not  once  failed  in  thirty  years 
to  respond  to  the  call.  After  rising  lie  s!udie<l  for  two  hours, 
then  lectured  other  two,  a:id  s[)cnt  the  rest  uf  the  furcnoon,  till 
one,  at  his  desk.  He  then  dined  .11  a  rrsiaurant,  which  he  fre- 
quently changed,  to  avoid  the  inf!u.x  of  strangers,  who  crowded 
to  see  and  hear  him.  This  was  his  only  regular  meal;  and  he 
often  prolonged  the  coov«rsallon  till  hie  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  walked  out  for  at  least  an  hour  in  all  weathers,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  lighter  reading,  except  an  hour  or  two  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  !iis  nevt  cl,!_\ 's  hctures,  after  whith  he 
retiwl  between  nine  and  ten  to  reb!.  In  his  earlier  years  he  often 
sfKrit  his  evcnincs  in  general  society,  where  his  knowledge  and 
conversational  talents  made  him  t  he  life  of  every  parly.  He  was 
c!>pcciaUy  intimate  with  the  families  of  two  English  merchant* 
of  the  name  el  Green  and  Motberby,  where  he  found  many 
opportunities  of  meeting  ship<aptaiiiat  and  other  travelM 
persons,  and  thus  gratifying  bis  passion  for  physical  geography. 
This  social  circle  inctuded  also  the  celebrated  J.  G.  Hamaui,  the 
friend  of  Herder  and  JacoM.  who      thus  a  mediator  between 

Kant  and  the<,«  philosopliieal  adscrsaries. 

Kant's  reading  w.t^  of  the  m(M  extensive  and  rriisrellaneous 
kind.  He  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, but  his  acquaintance  with  books  of  science,  general  history, 
travels  and  belles  letires  was  boundless.  He  was  well  versed  in 
English  literature,  chiefly  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  read 
Englisb  pbileaopl^  from  Locke  to  Hume,  and  the  Scottish  school. 
He  was  at  home  in  Voltaire  and  Jtousseau,  but  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  French  sensational  philos<^iphy.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  German  literature  up  to  the  date  of  his  Krilik. 
but  ceased  to  follow  it  in  its  great  development  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  It  was  his  habit  to  obtain  books  in  sheets  from  his 
publishers  Kantcr  and  Nicolovius;  and  he  read  over  for  many 
years  all  the  new  works  in  their  catalogue,  in  order  to  keep  nbrcnsl 
of  universal  knowledge.  He  was  fond  of  newspapers  aiid  uurks 
on  politics;  and  this  was  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  could 
interrupt  his  stttdles  in  philosophy. 

As  a  lecturer,  Kant  avoided  altogether  that  rigid  style  in  which 
his  books. were  written.  He  sat  behind  a  low  desk,  with  a  few 
jottings  on  slips  of  paper,  or  textbooks  marke  d  on  the  margin, 
before  him,  and  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address,  opening 
up  the  subject  by  partial  glimpses,  and  with  many  anecdotes  or 
familiar  illustralioos,  till  a  complete  idea  of  it  was  presented. 
His  voice  wasextremcly  weak,  but  sometimes  rose  into  eloquence, 
and  always  eolnnunded  perfect  silence.  Though  kind  to  bis 
students,  he  refused  to  remit  their  fees,  as  this,  he  thought,  wouM 
discourage  independence.  It  was  another  principle  that  his 
chief  exertions  should  be  bestowed  on  the  intermediate  class  of 
talent,  as  the  geniuses  would  hdp  themselves,  and  the  dunces 

were  beyond  remedy. 

Simple,  honourable,  truthful,  kind-hearted  and  hi;;li miiMliJ 
as  Kant  was  in  ail  moral  respects,  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
thercgjonof  sentiment.  Hehad  little  enthusiasm  for  the  beaut  ios 
of  natufe,and  indeed  never  sailed  out  into  the  Baltic,  or  travelled 
more  than  40  miles  from  Kfinigsberg.  Music  he  disregarded,  and 
all  poetry  that  was  more  than  sententious  prose.  His  ethics  have 
been  reproached  with  some  justice  as  setting  up  loo  low  an  ideal 
for  the  female  sex.  Though  faithful  in  a  high  degree  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  he  could  not  bear  to  visit  his  friends  in  sickness, 
and  after  their  death  he  repressed  all  allusion  to  their  memory. 
His  engrossing  intellectual  labours  no  doubt  tended  somewhat 
to  harwn  his  dKUnctcr;  and  in  his  zeal  for  rectitude  of  purpose 
he  forgot  the  part  which  afiection  and  sentiment  mutt  ever  play 
in  the  human  constftutloo. 

Or:  the  i-th  of  February  1904,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Kant'siJeaih.a  Kan'.i  in  society  {KanlgesfUscl'aft)  was  formed 
at  Halle  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  H.  Valhmger  to 
promote  Kantian  studies.   In  1909  it  had  an  annual  membership 
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of  191;  it  supjMfts  the  pcrimKod  JCmMmAm  (fMrndad  stgd; 
ace  BiBUOC&Aray,  ad  inir). 

The  Writings  of  Kant 

No  other  thinker  of  modern  lime*  ha»  hcen  throuKhout  hi',  work 
*D  pcn<  train)  with  ihf  f unJ.inicnt.il  r.inrcpliurii  nf  pliy  ii  1!  •.«  f  "cc; 
IlM   ij'.lirr   Ui:   1    !  :l   .ililc   to   hi<M    4Wttl   m:i  h    tlrlil:;i-i  Im'iiu  i' 

b''lwi"cn  rmpiric.il  and  sjxxulaiivc  iJcas.  lk\oriil  all  ()m<itifm  much 
o(  the  inllucnco  which  the  critical  philosophy  lu«  cxorciv.d  ^nd 
continues  to  exercise  mtut  be  axribcd  to  tlu»  charactcrtsiic  feature 
in  Ihe  trainiitg  of  its  great  author. 

The  early  writings  of  Kant  are  altnoft  without  exception  on 
questiora  of  physical  tdencc  It  was  only  by  decree*  that  philo- 
■ophial  problcini  begAn  to  engage  hit  attention,  and  that  the  main 
portion  of  hW  litirary  activity  WW  turoed  towards  them.  The 
fulluwint:  art^  tin  mart  kapartut  «C  the  werks  wUeb  bear  diractly 

on  physical  scirnce. 

I .  (jttUinkcn  toH  dfr  wahren  SfkalTuttfi  dtr  Ichendittn  Krdfte  (1747) ; 
an  essay  dealing  with  the  famous  ditiputc  between  the  Cartesians 
aad  Lmmitatam  imnliag  the  expression  (or  the  amount  efajfrte. 
Aceording  to  the  Cartaians,  this  quantity  was  dirtTily  proportional 
to  velocity:  acconfiiy  tO  their  opponrnt»,  it  varied  wiin  the  square 
o(  the  velocity.  Theifopute  has  now  lo  t  its  inicrc»t,  for  physicists 
have  learnet!  tr>  distini^ish  accumtrty  the  two  quantities  whtch  are 
vaguely  inclmlL-d  under  the  cxpri^5i<m  amcurH  t  j  Jorct,  aod  tonic- 
quenily  have  bcvn  able  t'>  »how  in  wluit  each  party  was  correct  and 
ia  what  it  was  in  error.  Kant's  casav,  with  mne  fallacious  explaiU' 
lioiis  and  divisions,  criticizes  acutay  the  aivtiineiits  of  the  Lcib- 
aitsians,  aod  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  both  modes 
of  expression  are  correct  when  correctly  limited  and  interpreted. 

3.  Whetkfr  !he  litirth  in  its  A'i-.f.'rj.'i>«  has  fxpfricntrJ  trmf  ChlMge 
tir.if  the  E.ii':i';'  i'l-.i-i  <  I,  :in'\  tr.ins.,  W.  Il.i  tic,  lr>fx), 
Kant's  C"i)5»:(ij;iiny;  if.  l.onl  Ki  Kin  in  The  /Ifc  cf  ikr  E.irih,  I897, 
p.  7).  In  this  brief  e  ,i.iy  Kant  ihr  jwi  out  a  notion  which  has  since 
ix-en  carried  out,  in  ij;iiucancc  of  ivani's  priority,  by  Dclaunay(i865) 
and  Adaaw.  He  poutta  em  that  the  action  el  the  anon  in  taWinn 
the  waters  of  die  earth  mnst  have  a  ■econdary  effect  in  the  slight 
retardation  of  tiie  <arth's  motion,  and  refers  to  a  •.imilar  cau&e  the 
feet  that  the  moon  turns  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth. 

y  AUgfmtine  Xohirs^rsilmhU-  uml  Tktortc  dfi  Himmds,  pub1ishc<i 
aniin;,  niou^ls  iii  1 7-5  (  pli  ISoS;  rcjiiihli-hcd  II.  Ivbcrt,  I890). 
In  thii  rcriMrl.  iMe  m<  rk  K  int.  |ir<i<  <-<ilinj  from  the  Newtonian 
conception  i  l  ttic  x  l.ir  ",>tini.  cxtiii.l-.  Iiii  cun>iiKt.ition  to  the 
entire  sidereal  system,  points  out  how  the  whole  may  be  mcclunically 
wtanledt  aad  twowaoiit  ihainqmrunt  speculatiea  wUek  has  since 
weeived  the  title  of  ttie  nebular  hypothesis.  In  some  details,  such 
Af,  as  thr  rr^.ardin;;  of  the  motion  of  the  entire  solar  sjTitcm 
portion  of  the  Reneral  co*mical  mcchnni>m,  he  had  (wedctt ---ti  i. 
«^K>n^  other-)  'lliom.i'i  Wright  of  f^urh.im.  hut  the  work  ,is  a  whi.le 
i  Jiit.iKis  a  wondcrfullv  atulc  an:iiiixili'in  of  much  that  afier- 
»ari!-  larried  out  by  llrr  -i.licl  and  I  .iiil  iir.  The  hyfxittn  ii  of  the 
ori^'iri  il  nebular  ronr!itir)n  of  the  ■  leni,  with  ifie  coiT-equent 
explanation  of  tlic  great  phettomcna  of  pUnciary  formations  and 
■Mvametts  of  tlie  satellites  and  linpi  is  oaqneitionably  ta  be 
ats^ned  to  Kant.  (On  this  auestioa  see  disemaiott  in  W.  Hasde'a 
Kcmts  C^ocouy,  OS  above.) 

4.  UtditalioHum  qnaruodam  it  igne  sutcincta  delintalio  (1755): 
an  inaufural  dis'icrtation,  containinj;  little  htyomi  the  notion  that 
IkkIk  s  operate  on  one  another  through  the  medium  of  a  uniformly 
dlttu^ed,  cla>iic  .ind  subtle  matter  (cihcr)  which  is  the  underlying 
substance  of  heat  and  ii;:ht.  Uotb  Dcat  8ad  i^ht  aic  lesBrded  as 


vibrations  of  this  dilfuMxl  ether. 

5.  On  <Ar  Causet  of  Eari 
euak*  »J  17S5  (1756)  " 
tartkauakti  (1756 


EaraigmAn  (ITSS);  Dnertpiuin  of  Ikt  Earlh- 
;  ComUmtUm  ty  ataw  BtunUy  Exptnenctd 

trtkauakti  (1756). 

6.  Explanatory  kemwh  OT  At  Tluory  cf  At  Winds  (1756).  In 
this  brief  tract,  Kant,  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  cxjilana- 
tiofl  ^ivcn  in  1735  by  nadle>',  pi«nts  out  how  the  varying  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  sui  i evsive  zonri  of  the'  earth's  surface  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  phenomena  of  periodic  wimK.  lbs  theory  is  in  almost  entire 
agreement  utth  that  now  received,  t^te  the  [i.ir.illr|  statements 
from  Kant'a  tiact  and  Dovs'a essay  on  the  imluencc  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  the  flow  of  iisatnMsphere  1;  given  itt  ZSHner's 
work,  Ueher  die  Xalitr  der  Comettn,  pp.  477-4H3. 

7.  On  the  Ihf  (rent  Rjces  of  Uen  <I775>;  nelrrminilion  of  the 
X.  !;on  cf  12  ll:iir..:n  Rur  (l ;  C<>'.i;(l'.tr.:l  l'<  ;.f  Hwx.in 
II  .li'ry  (17^1-1:  llinr  tiacis  r niit  : i.-.: n  ;  i..nic  )-.ii't-  •  ■!  intfu-t  as 
r<  <r<U  the  cmnirical  jgrounds  for  Kant's  doctritte  of  teleology. 
K.u  r.  iire  wiU  M  flMoe  to  tfaeoi  in  tbe  notice  of  tlM  Kntik  of 
Jud^mtnt. 

8.  OmtheViiUwcn  fa  At  Unm  (l78<):  On  At  Influence  of  Ike  Moon 
«a  ft*  Waalftfr  (I794>.  The  second  «  these  contains  a  remarkable 
rtiwiiwliin  nf  ihf  rrl  Kim  b<  turc  n  thr  centre  of  the  moan's  figure  and 
Its  centre  of  gravuv.    I n  m  the  cljfcrence  between  these  Kant  is 

trd  to  coniccture  that  the  cl  him  lie  lor^ilitions  of  the  side  of  tile  IBOOn 
I  urneel  Iniin  ii-.  iiiii  I  I  .ill  1  .^i  ;  In  r  milil  r  th'  .t  e  <jf  the  face  prCSCfllcd 
to  us.   Hilt  view-,  fi.iv  •  1.1  1  •!  te-t.i!' d  !iy  llin.>n 

q.  Ijttturei  on  I'h^Mint  CVe;-.;  'y  (I>^?;)  ['  >>'li  liod  ffOm  HOteSOf 
KaAl's  lectures,  with  the  approval  u(  the  aullior. 


Consideration  of  these  works  is  sufTicirnt  to  show  that  Kant's 
mastery  of  the  science  of  his  time  was  complete  and  thorough,  aad 
that  hn  philosophy  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  having  throuniowc  a 
reference  to  genctal  scientific  coitceptions.    For  more  detdlcd 

treatment  di  his  importance  in  science,  reference  may  be  matfe  to 
Zollner's  essay  on  "Kant  and  his  .Merits  on  Natural  bcicnce  "  ooo- 
tatned  in  the  work  on  the  Suture  of  Ccmfti  fjip.  4?'>-4S^) :  to  Dirtnch, 
Kant  and  Nmion;  Schultze,  Kunt  ard  Pijruin;  Kcu.  hle'»  (Atrii^ 
analysis  of  the  scientific  works  in  the  Deul.<lu  I'terteljaiiri-^  hnfi 
(tH6H);  \V.  Hastic's  introduction  to  Kant's  Cosmotony  (1900),  which 
summarizes  criticism  to  that  date;  and  articles  in  Kant-Sttdum 
(l8fcw&  foil.). 

Ine  notice  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Kant  need  not  be  wmtv 
than  bibliographical,  as  in  the  account  of  his  (ihikisopby  it  will  be 
nccesMry  to  consider  at  some  length  the  successive  stages  in  tke 
development  of  his  thought.  Arranged  chroiiulogically  these  works 
are  as  follows: — 

175s.  Prindpiorum  primerum  (cgrtitijnis  melapkysicat  nmce 
diluctdalio. 

1756.  Afelaphyu'cae  cum  [comelria  junctae  tuus  in  phihfopita 

nalurali, 


Abtcjtl,  Kr.nl's  InlroducliOH  to  Lipct 
SuhliUy  of  the  Fissures,  1S»5). 

1763.  I  rrjiu/i  tint  li(i;ri^T  dtr  nej;i:!i:(n  Crvncn  in  die  Wclft^snsUi 
eimujuhren,  "  Attempt  to  introduce  llic  Notion  of  NiK«>tive  ^^uaa- 
litics  into  Philosophy." 

176J.  Der  eiKziimoflithe  Bemitprund  at  einer  Demonstratum  4m 
Dasetnt  Gottes,  "  The  only  possible  Foundation  (or  a  Demotttt ration 
of  the  Eiibtcnce  of  God.  ' 

1764.  Br(i.',]r-!(,'ii«frM  uU-r  Gffuhl  des  Schonen  und  Eritabemtu 
(Ri^M,  17^1;  K-.iiig-Utj;,  177'.). 

1  -hf.  I 'h!.-  I  !uihu)it  uoer  die  DeulUehkcit  der  Crundsatie  der  Mofit- 
.'if/::-'i  n.i-.-i.iie  und  Moral,  "  Es-«.iy  on  the  Kvidencc  (Clearrtns)  si 
ibe  1- und  itnviual  Ff oposil tons  of  Natural  Thcologv  and  Klhics." 

l7(/>.  Traume  tim»  Ctisttrsthm,  eriiutert  d'urch  Traumr  dtr 
Metaphyiik.  "  Dreams  of  a  Chost-scer  (or  Clairvoyant),  cxpUinrf 
by  the  Dreams  of  Mctaphysic  "  {Eng.  trans.  E.  F.  Cocrwiit,  wkk 
introd.  by  F.  S.-wall,  1900). 

17(1**.  i'on  lirm  m'.-n  Crunde  des  Un'.eruhicdes  der  Cece^Jcn.  im 
Raum,  "  Found.itiun  l(ir  the  l)i-.!i[ielion  of  I'.i-iti m-  in  Sjwjco." 

The  above  may  all  l>c  rcRardfil  as  fn  Km^-in;;  10  the  precriticaf 
perio<l  of  Kant's  development.  The  fulluum^  miioiucc  tBOnotiaOS 
and  principk»  characteristic  of  the  critical  uhilcrsuphy. 

177a  Dt  mmdi  JcanMfu  tt  imieUtpbUii  forma  et  principiit. 

1781.  Xrflrf*  drr  rmwa  Ytrnunfi,  "l6itik  of  Pure  Rcmm* 
(revised  rd.  1787:  cd.  ValMngcr.  iMl  folL  and  B.  Erdmano.  mo*: 
I  nr.  trans.  F.  Max  MAllcr.  tUA,  and  ed.  1907,  and  j.  M.  O. 

Mtikkjohn.  1K54). 

17.S.V  PrpU-;oir.ena  zu  einer  jfdin  lunflifen  Melapkysik  die  alt 
Wnscnuhii/I   -wird  cuflrrU  tt         ■■  i;.  "  lY"]' vmen.!   to  all  Fi-T\iTt 
Mctaphysic  \vhirh  ni.iv  j  tc  ..  rn  ii  ■  If  a-.      ii  :  >  e  "  (i.J.  l\.  tr-jnvj-i.- 
UiT8;  Eng.  trans.  J.  I',  .\lahatly  and  J.  II.  lKrn,ird,  2nd  ed.  1*39. 
BiUort  Bax,  18S3 and  Paul  Carus,  i90»iand«f. ML  Apdi,  JCi 
aa  Kants  Proteiomtna,  1908). 

1784.  Idee  tu  einer  aUcemeinen  Cetchitkle  im  

Absick!,  "  Notion  of  a  Universal  History-  in  a  Cosmopolitan' 
With  this  may  be  coupleil  the  review  of  Herder  in  1785. 

17H5.  Crundletun  zvr  Met ; ^'hyiik  der  StUen,  "  Foi 
thcNleiaphysicol  Kiliirs  "  (■-<<  I".  K.  .'XblKjlt.  Fundan.enlal  Prtn^ifin 


17H5.  CrundlefUttf  :»r  Ml!  !i,hyiiik  der  StUen,  "  PoundatiqSM  si 

Hill.  Fundan-.enlal  PrtK^ih 

of  the  l/c.'i/  '.ynV  cf  I  thia,  3rd  eil.  l')')7) 

1786.  MetaphysiHhe  Anfanticriinde  der  Natuneisiensckaft.  "  Meta- 
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Ttr  Kantian  PhUesophy} 

frij">tuii<i  arc  arcustomcd  to  divide  the  ppncral  <  >.jrri  r.t  of 
sp«-<  ulaii  m  into  epoch*  or  periods  marki'J  l>y  the  domin.snr .  nf  s.ime 
mislc  [J.'iilosophic  conception  with  its  sj'Stcnutir  cvtihitjnn  !'<  th  tp* 
in  no  caie  is  the  character  of  an  epoch  niurc  clearly  apparent  than 
ia  that  of  the  critical  philowphy.  The  fcreal  work  o<  Kant  abwiiutely 
ckMcd  the  Ibws  of  •pectilatioa  akmt  which  the  philoaophical  literature 
of  the  t8lh  century  had  proceeded,  and  MibMitutcd  for  them  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  method  of  rGgardinr  the  esaenlial  problems 
of  thought,  a  method  which  hai  prescribed  the  cour^-  of  pinlosophic 
•peculation  in  the  prcaenl  a^.  The  critical  system  li.itl  isa  twtn 
fold  aspect.  It  takes  up  mto  it»cff  »hnt  h.i'l  ch.ir.ii  tcri/iil  the 
(ircviOAJS  effort*  of  modern  thou|;ht,  ^how»  the  imf)crfi-rt  nature  of 
the  fundamrntal  notions  therein  emplo>'cd,and  oflcrsa  new  scluiion 
of  the  pcobtcms  to  which  tlMK  aotioBS  had  beta  applied.  It  opens 
up  a  new  seriea  of  ouestJoni  upon  which  wifawqutBt  pbiloaophic 
itilectioa  hat  been  directed,  and  sivet  to  Chnt  lha  fofn,  oader 
which  it  is  pocsibic  that  they  should  be  f ruKfllUy  RfUdtd.  Awork 
of  ihUkind  isc-i'tcnlislly  cpoch-makinp. 

In  any  ronipkte  account  of  the  Kiinti.in  !iy-.tcm  it  is  therefore 
Oo<  (.i.viry  that  there  should  be  constant  rcfrrcnrc.on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  preccdini;  l8th<entury  philosophy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  probiemt  left  for  renenwd  treatment 
to  more  mgdcra  thouEht,  Fortunately  the  drolepaMt  of  the 
fCiniian  syitani  itaeU  furnishes  Mich  tnatnamt  at  to  Bceeiaarv  of 
the  former  reference.  For  the  critical  philoaophy  was  a  worlc  of 
•low  erowth.  In  the  early  writingt  of  Kant  WC  are  able  to  tmre 
»lih  great  dcfinitcne^*  the  successive  Mages  through  which  he  pa^-icd 
frum  the  notions  of  the  preceding  philosophy  to  the  new  and  com- 
prehensive method  which  gives  its  special  character  to  the  critical 
worlc  Scarcciy  any  great  mind,  it  has  been  said  with  justice,  ever 
■natural  to  tlowty.  In  the  carlv  e»siy»  wc  find  the  principles  of 
the  current  philosophies,  thoae  ol  Laibaiu  aaA  EagHrii  ainpirictsm, 
applied  in  various  directions  to  thoae  ptobfams  wfateh  lerve  as  tests 
of  ihcir  truth  and  ompletenesa:  we  note  the  appe.irance  of  the 
dithculties  or  cor.tr.idiriions  which  mani.'tit  the  one-.stdctlnest  or 
ii-ipi.rfcrti  m  of  it.  ■  priru  ijilc  applied;  and  wx*  can  trace  the  gradual 
Rfiiwth  u(  ilu-  lu  .1  1 1 ..  [J-,  ions  *hi(  h  were  destined,  in  the  completed 
s>'stcm.  to  take  the  pli<  c  of  the  earlier  method.  To  undcratand  the 
Kaatian  work  it  m  inditpaaHfala  M-taoa  tha  tateaqr  fl(  Ita  fvowth 
in  tht  sttnd  of  iu  author. 

Of  th*  two  preceding  stages  of  iBOtfem  philosophy,  only  the 
Kcond,  that  of  I.ockc  and  I«ibniti ,  seems  to  haw  influenced 
practically  the  cotirfc  of  K.int's  speculation.  With  the  Cartesian 
movement  iii  a  »  holi.'  Ir-  !.1m»  litilu  ;ir.|uaint.ince  and  no  sympathy, 
.Tnd  his  own  phiio^  h-r  r-mrf  1  n  ui  is  nrscr  hrraisht  into  relation 
\v  '  -'1  the  <.\  'iti.'iii,.tii:  tr<  M!ini  Mt  1 'f  in-; t  jph>>irjl  ]  1  i;: ,  <  harac- 
icristic  of  the  Cartesian  niclhod.    'llie  fundamental  question  for 

philMophie  reflcctioa  pwMantad  itidf  to  Mm  in  tha  mn  which  it 
hadaMnnad  ia  tha  Mbda  of  Ladtt  ami  Ma aaoaiMnni  England, 

of  Leibnits  and  tlM  Ltibaitliia  adiaal  ia  Cenanqr.  The  transition 
f  rom  the  Cartesian  BMWtBMan  to  this  teeoad  Mage  of  modem  thought 

h.i'l  doubtless  been  rvatural  and  indo»v3  nece'««iary.  Nevertheless  the 
full  bearings  of  c!ir  philosophic  i|iirstii  .1  >vi  r.  sum  wli.it  obscured  by 
till-  comtjarativcly  limited  f,ivh:<iii  in  v^lmh  it  was  then  regarded. 
'I  he  tendency  towards  wli.ir  tn.iv  l  ^  loc ImiiaHy  <  .illt<l  sut.jfi  tivism, 
a  tendency  which  dififcrcntiatcs  the  modern  from  the  ancient  method 
of  apaealatiaat  ia  npreated  in  Locke  and  Leibaits  in  a  definite  and 
pecntiar  rathioB.  However  widely  the  two  tyKMia  differ  in  details, 
they  are  at  one  in  a  certain  fundamental  conception  which  dominates 
the  whoje  course  of  their  philosophic  construction.  The^  are  through* 
out  individualist,  i.e.  they  accept  as  (jiven  fact  the  existence  of  the 
LToncrete,  Ihiiikinj^  Lubjett,  and  endeavour  to  »how  how  thii  subject. 
IS  .in  indiviilual  conscious  being,  is  nUtecl  to  the  wider  universe'  ol 
which  he  forms  part.  In  dealing  with  such  a  problem,  there  arc 
;vidcntiy  two  lines  along  which  investigation  may  proceed.  It  may 
3C  aahcd  hoar  iIm  iadlvMlaal  Mind  coiaai  to  imow  hiniKlf  and  the 
tyateffl  of  thiaga  arlth  wliich  ha  to  cooaectad,  how  tha  vaitod  cootents 
>f  his  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  certainty 
ittachcs  to  his  subjective  consciousness  of  things.  Regarded  from 
fic  individualist  point  of  view,  this  line  of  inquiry  bit:omes  purely 
■  sychotogical,  and  the  ans«f  r  may  Ik-  nrt  st  nt(  il.  a^  it  was  pun  nrod 
.y  Locke,  in  the  fashion  of  a  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  con- 
ci'ius  experience  in  the  mind  of  the  subje>ct.  Or,  it  may  tw:  further 
i!.kcei,  how  is  the  indiviclnal  really  connected  with  the  svstem  of 
hings  apparantly  disclosed  to  him  in  conscious  experienced  what  is 
he  prectte  significatH.-c  of  the  exittenoe  which  he  ascribes  both  to 
■iinacif  and  to  the  objects  of  cxperienoef  wliat  is  the  nature  of  the 
clatioa  between  himself  as  one  part  of  the  system,  and  the  system 
1  .1  whole  ?  Thi<  !*co!id  inquiry  is  »pecifir.-»lly  metapl1yiic.1l  in 
■«•  iriiig,  ,tnd  the  kind  of  .inswcr  fiirni>hi'd  to  it  by  Lcibnit/  on  the 
lie  hand,  by  Ui.rkelcy  on  the  other,  is  in  fact  prescribc-d  or  deter- 
-lined  bifoiehand  by  ifie  fundamctitjl  conception  of  the  indivi* 
ualiK  method  with  which  both  begin  their  investigations  So  soon 
s  wa  atahe  ctov  to  euiwlvaa  the  CMatial  aatura  of  thto  MitlKK). 
re  are  able  to  disroti  the  specific  iBfBcuMea  or  perplexities  aiiwnK 

*  Sec  further  Idealism:  Mi:TAriivsics;  LociC(te««ktn Kant's 
elation  to  subsequent  thought  i*  discuittd. 


In  tlw  «NmpC  to  cany  it  out  lysteanlicany,  and  thni  to  note  with 
precision  the  tpct^il  BvaUHH  pmented  to  Kant  nt  the  mtwt  of 
bis  philoaopUc  vcfleenoan, 

Conudcr,  first,  the  applicalton  of  the  method  on  ht  psycboIogScat 
side,  as  it  appears  ia  Locke.  Surting  with  the  assumpticm  of 
consdous  cjiperiencc  as  the  content  or  filling-in  of  the  individual 
niitul.  Le«ke  proce'ds  to  expUin  its  genesis  and  nature  by  reference 
to  the  re.d  universe  of  thiiijijs  and  it^  mexhanical  ope'ration  uix»n  the 
mind.  The  result  of  the  inlLraaion  of  mind.  i.e.  tlie  individual 
mind,  and  the  system  of  things,  ia  cuoMiious  experience,  con^sting 
of  ideas,  which  may  be  variously  compounded,  divided,  compare-el, 
or  dealt  with  by  the  sub)cctive  faculties  or  powers  with  which  the 
entity,  Mind,  is  supposed  to  be  cndotttd.  Matter  of  ^t  and  matter 
of  knowledRc  are  tnus  at  a  stroke  dissevered.  The  very  notion  of 
rebt! on  tx  t  we-cn  mind  and  thin^:--  kael^  at  once  to  tic  counter  notion 
of  the  aliMjIutc  restriction  of  m^nd  to  its  own  subjective  nature, 
Tfut  I.ucke  was  un.iblc  to  rccoru  ilc  xhnc  opposeei  notions  is  not 
surpri^ill^:  that  the  difficulties  uid  .jbs*  uriiu  ^  i,{  the  £jjjv  arise 
from  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  ihcm  is  evident  on  the  slightest 
consideration  of  the  main  positioaanf  that  work.  Of  tLcsc  diAicultiea 
the  pbitosophies  of  Bcrkdcy  and  Hinne  are  systematic  treatments. 
In  Berkeley  we  find  the  resolute  determination  to  accept  only  the 
one  notion,  that  of  mind  as  restricted  to  it  sown  conscious  experience, 
and  to  attemf  t  by  this  means  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  external 
reality  to  which  ol. urc  reference  is  niaile.  .\ny  succcs-s  in  the 
attempt  is  due  only  to  the  fai  t  that  Berki  !rv  initii-juc<  s  alemusielc 
of  his  individualist  notion  a  totally  m  u  u  :>l\  i -i n.  that  <j1  mind 
itself  as  not  in  the  same  way  one  of^thc  matters  of  conscious  ex|>cri- 
enrc.  but  as  capable  of  reflection  upon  the  whole  of  esperitaca  and 
of  reference  to  the  supreme  mind  as  the  ground  of  all  reality.  It  u 
only  in  lluinc  that  wc  have  definitely  and  completely  the  evolution 
of  the  individualist  notion  as  groundwork  of  a  theory  of  knowledse; 
and  it  is  in  his  wriiin;;;,  fherifutc,  that  »e  may  expect  to  find  the 
funitani.  iii  il  d:lfii_  jity  of  that  nuiiii.T  rli  .iily  apparent.  It  is  not  a 
little  lemarkable  that  wc  should  find  in  llumc,  not  only  the  Krptical 
dlMolation  of  all  fixity  of  cognition,  which  is  th.  iimii.ille  re^dl 
of  the  Individualist  method,  but  also  the  clcarcbt  consciouuic&s  of 
the  very  r  t  uf  the  difficulty,  lite  systematic  appUoatinn  of  the 
doctriru  th.it  cmseious  experience  consists  only  oiisolatedobjecta 
of  kno«lL'dbO.  impressions  or  ideas,  leads  Hume  to  distinguish 
between  trcth^  reached  by  analysis  and  truths  which  involve  real 
connexion  of  the  ctijitts  of  kno»led,:e.  The  first  he  U  willing  to 
accept  without  fiitihtr  inquiry,  thoutJi  ii  an  error  to  suppoH-.  as 
Kant  seems  to  have  supposed,  thi«t  he  regarded  mathematical 
propositions  as  coming  ttMO'  this  head  (tea  Hime)  ;  with  respect  to 
the  second,  be  fin(|s  nlmtcif,  and  coofease*  that  he  finds  hunseif, 
hopelessly  at  fault.  No  real  connexions  between  isoUted  objccta 
of  experience  arc  perceived  by  us.  No  sinRlc  nutter  oif  fact  necea- 
sarily  implies  the  existence  of  any  other.  In  short,  if  the  difTiculty 
be  put  in  it.s  ultimate  form,  no  existence  thought  as  a  distinct 
indindual  can  transcend  itself,  or  imply  rcLition  to  any  other 
existence.  If  the  parts  of  conscious  cxjK^iiencc  arc  regardeij  as  so 
many  distinct  things,  there  is  no  po&^bitity  of  connecting  them  other 
than  contingently,  if  at  alL  If  the  iadividiial  Mind  be  lenlly 
thought  as  individual,  it  is  impoaiible  to  explain  now  it  dmild  have 
knowledge  or  consciousness  at  all.  "  In  short,"  says  Hume,  "  then 
arc  two  principles  which  I  cannot  render  consistent,  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  renounce  either  of  them,  vLr.  that  all  our  dultnct  p<r(r(>lions 
are  (tislirut  exiilfncti,  and  that  the  mind  n<r<-r  (trceiifs  any  rent 
connexion  amont  diitinct  exiitemet.  Did  our  peatption',  either 
inhere  in  something  nmpte  or  individual,  or  did  the  mind  ;s  f  <  i\e 
tome  real  conaexioB  aaumg  them,  there  would  be  no  diii.Luliy  in 
the  caM  "  CAppw  to  Tnatiu  «/  Uumau  Nature). 

Thus,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  individualist  conception,  when  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  h  ad^i  to  the  total  negation  of  all  real  cognitioa. 
If  the  real  system  of  things,  to  which  conscious  experience  has 
reference,  be  regarded  a^  .'tandinK  in  casual  rcbt  ion  to  this  experience 
there  is  no  conceivable  ground  for  the  extension  to  reality  <k  the 
notions  whieli  somehow  arc  involved  in  thought.  "1  lie  tame  result 
is  apisirent,  on  the  oticir  liaiul,  when  wc  consider  the  theory  of 
knowledge  implied  in  the  Lcibnitzian  individualism.  The  meta- 
physical conceptKHi  of  the  monads,  each  of  which  is  the  universe 
nuct,  presents  insuperable  difficulties  when  the  connexion  or 
interdependence  of  the  monads  is  in  question,  and  the'sc  difficultiea 
obtrueJe  themselves  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  work  out  a  con- 
sistent doctrine  of  cognition.  For  the  whole  mas-s  of  ce>gnisable  f.ict, 
the  munefui  intelhgihiit^,  is  contained  implictler  in  each  monad, 
and  the  .s<ntral  moeics  of  apprehension  can  only  be  regarded  as  so 
m.iny  5tJt,es  in  the  developing  consciousness  of  the  moiud.  S;  nsc 
and  understanding,  real  connexion  of  facts  and  analysis  of  notions, 
art  natt  tiWMfon^  diitinet  in  kind,  but  differ  only  in  degree.  The 
same  fundafntntal  aiaema.  the  logical  principles  of  identity  and 
sufficient  reason,  are  applicable  in  explanation  of  all  given  paopoei- 
tions.  It  is  true  that  I^ibniix  hirnvlf  did  not  work  oat  any  com- 
pirle  drtctrinc  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  hand*  of  his  successors  the 
theory  took  definite  sha|K-  in  the  principle  that  the  whole  woil;  of 
cr>j;iii;iiin  is  in  rs.sence  analytiral.  'I  1p-  prmrss  of  annlvsis  mi^-ht 
be  (onspltte  or  ineorri].!'.  I'*.     i  1  r  r(rMt<-  r:-  I'.t  n  <  s  thjri"  w.is  an 

ineviuLilc  ifKompletcncss  so  fox  as  knuwicdgc  uf  matters  of  (act  was 
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eoncemed.  laraiptcttothaa,  thefiMlnailtiiMfoaadiiiaterir* 
«f  inedactble  uMiom  or  cuciarict.  the  frimt  po§$iUlit,  tlie  Analysis 
and  ducidaiion  of  which  ««•  apecUicairy  th«  btwin»M  of  pUfawphy 

or  mctaphytic*. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  Lcibnitzian  as  in  the  empirical 
individualism,  the  fundamental  notion  it  »till  that  of  the  abiiroci 
Mparation  of  the  thinking  tubject  from  the  materials  c4  conadoiu 

Xrioncc.  From  this  separation  arise  all  the  difTiculties  in  the 
t  to  develop  the  notion  ■yctenutkaUy,  and  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory ol  Kant's  philosophical  pragma  we  are  able  to  discern  the 
gradual  perception  on  hu  part  that  here  was  to  be  found  tho  fltimatc 
cause  of  the  perplexities  which  became  apparent  in  considcrin,;  the 
siihoHinjte  doctrines  of  tire  sy.to:ii.  The  »iicceNsi\ <■  t>'~i)s  which 
have  .ilrcaily  lA-<  n  rnumrratcd  as  cmipo^ini;  Kant'f  prn  rilital  work 
ere  not  to  be  re^ardcU  as  so  many  imperfect  »kctclic»  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Krilik,  nor  are  we  to  look  in  them  for  atttknMiom  «f  tiie 
critical  view.  They  are  eftentlally  tcnutive,  atia  odiibit  wifh 
■nusual  clearness  thr  in  n  ncr  in  which  the  difTicultic*  of  a  received 
theory  force  on  a  will'  r  m  I  more  comprehensive  view.  Thcrecanbe 
no  doul>t  that  iomc  <>f  the  special  features  of  the  Kritik  are  to  be 
found  in  tln-^?  pr<<  riiical  eviays,  e.g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Aeslliflik 
is  ci  rtainly  foreshadowed  in  the  Dissertcli  m  of  1770;  the  Krtlsk, 
however.  IS  no  |>atthwork,  and  wh.it  appears  in  tlie  Dmettation 
takes  an  altogether  new  form  when  it  is  wrouslit  into  the  more 
compithieniive  conception  of  the  later  treatiat. 

Tne  particular  problem  which  gave  the  ooeaaion  to  the  fint  of 
(he  precritieal  writinga  is,  in  an  imperfect  or  particular  fashioai  the 
fnndament.d  quectUwi  to  which  the  Kritik  is  an  answer.  What  ia 
the  n.itiire  of  the  distinction  between  knowIr<lf;c  Rained  by  analysis 
of  iiotl.ins  ami  knowk-diie  of  m  iiurs  of  fac  t?  K.uil  ><t'm<  never  to 
have  Inx-n  Mtisheil  with  the  Wollhan  idcntifiration  of  logical  axioms 
and  of  the  principle  of  stjfficient  reason.  The  tract  on  the  Fahc 
SubtUiy  of  ike  Four  SyUoeiilu  Figures,  in  which  the  view  o(  thought 
or  reason  as  analytic  is  clearly  cxprrssed,  closes  with  the  significant 
divitwn  of  judgments  into  those  which  rest  upon  the  logical  axioms 
of  identity  and  contradiction  and  those  for  which  no  loi^iial  ground 
can  be  »hown.  Such  immediate  or  indemonstrable  judjjmcnts,  it  is 
uid.  abound  in  our  exficriencc.  They  arc,  in  fact,  as  Kant  presently 
pcrccivit!,  till'  fi  'indations  for  all  judgments  n'iiarilin^  nal  rxi^tcnce. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  question  regarding  their  nature  and 
legitimacy  and  their  distinction  from  aiulytic  iudgmcota  ihould  not 
present  itself  to  him.  The  three  tracts  bcionKing  to  the  vears  176J- 
1764  brine  forward  in  the  sharpest  fashion  tne  caaeatial  opnosition 
between  tne  two  classes  of  juclgmcnts.  In  the  Essay  en  Negative 
Quantilies,  the  fundamental  thought  is  the  total  distinction  in  kind 
between  I0gic.1l  opposition  (the  coniradictorinc-fs  of  notion*,  wliicli 
Kant  .ilways  viewed  a*  formed,  definite  products  of  thouRht)  and 
real  opposition,  Fur  tho  'itie  adr'pjate  explanation  ii  (iiiind  in  the 
logical  axiom  of  analytical  thinking ;  for  the  other  no  such  explanation 
ia  to  ha  had.  Loeical  ground  and  real  ground  are  totally  distinct. 
**  I  cao  aadeiatand  perfectly  well,"  saysKant,  "  how  a  consequence 
followa  from  its  reason  according  to  the  law  of  identity,  since  it  is 
discoverable  by  analysis  of  the  notion  containofl  in  it.  .  .  . 
But  how  somethint;  follows  from  another  thinj;  and  not  according  to 
the  law  of  iilenlity,  thii  1  •.)!  i  ilij  gl  idly  have  m  ide  clear  to  ine.  .  .  . 
How  shall  1  comprehc  r.rt  that.  *ince  somcthinij  U,  SQnicthing  else 
should  be?"  Re.ii  thing*,  in  short,  arc  diitinct  exisiences.  and,  as 
rlistinct,  not  nece*sarily  or  logically  connected  in  thought.  "  I  have," 
he  proceeds,  "  rcnectc^d  on  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  in  relation 
to  our  iudgmeni  of  reason  and  consenuent.  and  I  intend  to  expound 
fully  tne  result  of  my  reflections.  It  follows  from  them  that  the 
relation  of  a  real  ground  to  that  which  i'^  thereby  posited  or  denied 
cannot  l>e  expressed  by  a  judgment  but  onlv  Ijy  mvans  of  a  nation, 
which  by  analysis  nuy  certainly  l)e  rcdin  eil  !  >  y- 1  •imp!er  notion^ 
of  real  grounds,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  final  resort  of  a'l  our 
cagnitioa  in  this  le^ud  must  be  found  in  simple  and  irr<  .  il ' 
BOtiom  of  teal  Krounds,  the  relation  of  which  to  their  con>.  <i:..  lu-, 
canoat  ha  nade  clear." 

The  atliking  similarity  between  Kant's  expressions  in  this  Hiiny 
and  the  remarks  with  whii  h  Hume  intnxluces  his  analysis  of  thi- 
notiiin  of  caiiv  li  1 .  11  to  trie  sup|y>,ition  that  at  this  |>  ri  >d  oi 
hi*  phili)T,f,|iiral  lanir  Kmt  wai  drfinitcly  under  the  inlUirncc 
of  the  earlier  cri.pirir.d  thinker.  (_'<iii -i' h  ra' imi  ef  I  he  whole  pas!..ine 
is  quite  sufhcicnt  to  show  the  groundlcMness  of  this  supposition. 
The  diOoiitr  «itb  ahkli  Kant »  paneated  «aa  oaa  aiianw  inevi* 
tabiy  from  refleetkm  upon  the  Lcibaitdaa  tfaeoiT  of  knowledn.  and 
the  solution  floes  not  in  any  way  go  beyond  that  theory.  It  is  a 
solution,  in  f.ict,  which  must  ha\-e  been  impossible  had  the  purport 
of  Hume's  empirical  doctrine  been  pre^nt  to  Kant's  mind.  He  is 
here  at  the  pomt  at  which  he  remsined  f  ir  many  years,  a'-cepting 
without  any  criticism  certain  fundamental  notions  as  reciuircfl  for 
real  cognition.  His  ideal  of  metaphy^^ic  h  ^tlll  that  of  complete 
analysis  of  given  notions.  No  glimmering  of  the  further  question, 
Whence  come  thcK  notions  and  with  what  ikhc  do  «w  apply  them 
b  cognirion?  i*  yet  apparent.  Any  direct  TaBwace  fiMa  Home 
■UBt  br  rrfrrred  to  a  later  perio<l  in  his  career. 

The  prur  rsvav  On  the  Pnncihlfs  of  Natural  TheolotJ  and  iferali 
hrlnv,^  forward  the  t.sme  funnamental  opr'O'it inn —though  in  a 
(<irm.    Here,  for  the  first  time,  apj"  n  .  d-  tmitrly  the  di« 
tioctton  between  synthesis  and  analysts,  and  in  the  distinctioa  ia 


found  the  teasea  for  tha  anperior  certainty  and  clearness  of  tnath^ 

matics  as  op|Xj«ed  to  phiUrviphy.  Mathematics,  K.tnt  thiitkt, 
proceeds  sy  nt  het  ieally.  lor  in  it  t  he  notions  are  eonstrui  'id.  M  >  i 
physics,  on  the  other  hand,  i»an)!vtii  il  10  incthtxl;  in  it  thr  n  •  1 
are  j;ivrn.  ami  liv  ao.ilvsi*  thi  y  arc  i  Icarcd  up.  It  i>  !  >  U  <.t--~-r ,  .-i 
that  the  description  uf  mathematics  as  synthetic  is  not  an  aniKipa- 
tion  of  the  critical  doctrine  oa  the  same  subiect.  KaM  4oca  agi, 
in  this  place,  raise  the  queadoa  as  to  the  icaMM  for  aawamig  that 
the  aitoittaiy  syntlMMa  «f  oiathematical  cooaunctioa  havw  aay 
reference  to  reality.  The  deeper  significance  of  syntheais  has  mat 

yet  l>ecome  apparent. 

In  the  Only  FouMe  Crnund  ef  Prccf  for  the  Existence  of  Gotl.  tSf 
argument,  though  brgoly  l.iibnit/ian,  advances  one  step  farther 
towards  the  iiltiniJte  inquirv.  l''>r  there  Kant  Mate,  as  prmsefy 
as  in  the  critique  of  speculative  theology  his  fundamental  dcxtnae 
thM  nal  erisrrwnr  ia  aot  a  jMadkatc  to  be  added  in  thought  to  the 
eoaecptiaaofapoariliieflBbieet.  Sofarasaab^rctive  thought  is  c«» 
cemed,  ponibillty,  not  teal  existence,  is  cont.nncd  in  any  judgment 

The  year  1765  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  Leibnit<]k  po>j- 
humous  Nou^aux  Ettais,  in  which  his  theory  of  knowU>»lj:e  is  m-are 
fully  stated  than  in  any  of  his  previous  tracts.  In  all  (  rulv'lnlity 
Kant  gave  some  attention  to  this  work,  though  no  spix-tal  relcrrtice 
to  it  ocean  in  his  writings,  and  it  may  have  assisted  to  give 
tional  precision  to  his  tloctrine.  In  the  curious  essay,  Dreumt  rit 
Clair90}nnt,  puUishcd  1766.  be  eraphasiaes  bis  pre\-iously  Rocwri 
conclusion  that  connexions  of  real  fact  are  mediated  in  our  tboogiK 
by  ultimate  notions,  but  adds  that  the  significance  and  warrant  f« 
such  nations  can  be  furnished  only  by  experionce._  He  is  mclinnl, 
therefore,  to  regard  as  the  function  of  mtlaphysics  the  compare 
statement  ol  tliesc  ultimate,  indemonstraMc  notions  and  thtrHTr 
the  determination  of  the  limits  to  knowledge  by  their  means.  E««a 
at  this  point,  where  he  approximates  more  closely  to  Hmae  thaaii 
any  other  thinker,  the  difficulty  raised  by  Hume  does  OM  aaiai 
to  occur  to  him.  He  still  appears  to  think  that  rxpcricnoe  dad 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  notions,  and  when  there  is  lahm 
into  account  his  corrr^pondrnre  with  l^imbcrt  during  the  ftexx  kw 
years,  one  would  be  inc!inc-d  to  -^ly  that  the  Arckitektontk  U  tkt 
latter  represents  most  rn:npleti  l\'  Kant's  idea  of  phil>>-.fjphv. 

On  another  si  le  Kant  had  l>een  -ti.iking  him<<  II  (riv  Ir^n  tie 
principln^ ol^w^cibnitzian  philcfMiphy.^  cd'ir"^'"ia'nteSMlrf 

mona^i  to  eoe  aaoSS?'*BM  Kant  began  to  aee  that  oocti  a  ce» 

ccption  did  not  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  determrx 
directions  or  positions  in  space.  In  the  curious  little  c&say.  Ob  :tt 
Ground  of  distinf  uifhinf  Fartitulcir  Pmaons  tn  Spanr.  he  peiotni 
out  that  the  idea  of  sfiarc  as  a  whole  is  not  dtduciblc  from  tit 
e\|KTicnic  of  particular  spaces,  or  p;irticular  relation*  of  objrr's  -i 
sjiai  e.  that  we  only  cognire  relation-,  in  space  by  refcrem»  tu  • 
as  a  whole,  and  finally  that  dc&nitc  positions  involve  rcfcrciKe  u 
space  aa  a  giveo  wholft 

The  whole  devdopocat  ef  Kurt's  thought  up  to  tUs  poalt  h 
intelligible  when  retarded  from  the  Leibnit/i-tn  ;v^int  of  view,  wtt 
which  he  started.  There  appears  no  rf.ison  to  c  idudc  that  Maat 
at  this  time  exercised  any  direct  intluiiitxr.  One  may  go  ti3 
further,  and  add  that  even  in  the  PuterUilton  of  1770.  t:er>rr*-'-. 
regarded  as  more  than  foreshadowing  the  Kritik,  the  rrally  crit.  ii 
question  is  not  ins-olvcd.  A  brief  notice  of  the  contents  r>  t^-> 
tract  will  suffice  to  show  how  far  remo\rd  Kant  vet  was  frum  thr 
methods  and  princii^Gs  of  the  critical  or  tratMcenaMital  phdow^hj^^ 
Sense  and  unaerstandin^accor(*ing  to  the  Dis$eriati»n,  arc  the  ras 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  objects  of  the  one  arc  things  of  seasr 
or  pAfif0iH^i«i;_the  objects  <A  the  other  are  noumrna.  These  mx 
absolutely  distinct,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  diffvrir»g  onlyw 
decree.  In  pkertomrna  we  distinguish  ir.^it'-r.  which  is  gmen  H 
sense,  and  form,  which  is  the  law  of  the  order  of  sciuatioos.  S«t» 
form  is  twofold — the  order  of  space  and  time.  Sensations  femef 
by  space  and  time  compose  the  world  of  appearaitce.  and  this  wtai 
t.-eated  by  the  uadeiatanding,  according  to  logical  rule*,  ia  tKpl^ 
tnct.  But  the  logical  use  of  the  understanding  is  not  its  oohr  aae 
.Much  more  important  is  the  real  use,  by  which  are  pr<rjdu<>rd  i^:- 
purc  notions  uherehy  we  think  things  as  they  are.  THe-* 
nolion-.  are  the  law*  of  the  Ofx'ration  of  the  intellect  :  iht-y  *n 

Ap.irt,  then,  Irom  the  expanded  treatment  of  space  and  ttior 
subjective  forms,  we  find  in  the  DitttrtuHmt  little  OMeo  than  tV 
very  precise  and  definite  formulation  of  the  slowly  griming  oppu^^ 
tioo  to  the  Leibnitrian  doctrines.^  That  the  pure  intcMCUat 
notitms  should  be  defended  as  springing  from  the  nature  of  iaaclK? 
Is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  statement  of  the  Traum-t  trmf. 
Geiilersrhrrs,  for  there  the  pure  noti ms  were  allrmod  to  e^tst.  I  • 
were  not  held  to  have  vahclity  fi>r  actual  thine  cxn  pt  .m  grcu*:i 
of  experience.  Here  they  arc  su[i]»'jsed  to  cti  <i:s-c\crrxl  (raw 
experience,  and  are  alluwcxl  validity  as  dcterminatiotu  of  thiap  ■ 
themselves. 

The  stage  which  Kant  had  now  reached  Ia  Ma  phileauahim' 

development  wras  one  of  great  signilicance.  The  doctniie  of  ae» 
ledge  exprensed  in  the  DiMtrtation  was  the  final  form  which  the 

Wolffian  rationilSvni  ro'ild  a<5ume  for  him.  and,  though  mans  ^ 
the  riemrnts  of  the  K'!':h  .ire  contained  t'lrr  in.  it  w.»n  not  rr  ' 

in  advance  cf  the  WoUban  theory.   The  doctrine  of  space  aad  tmt 
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ti  hriM  ef  tRifr-pFrccptiM,  tke  ntmnet  «r  hrik  tfttn  aad  time 
and  the  pure  intellectual  notion*  to  the  hvs  of  the  activity  of  mind 
itsrir.  the  di«tinction  between  sense  and  umlerttandiitc  at  one  of 

kind,  not  of  fli-cri^.  *ith  the  correlative  distinction  ^x•twp<•^  pheno- 
mena .".n  !  n'rumi  n.!, — all  of  these  reappear,  though  (  h  .n^;i  i]  .u  d 
mfxJitii-fl.  in  llir  Kn.'ik.  But.  despite  this  r<"<-mhliir.i  r,  ir  -i  r  ins  1 1.  .ir 
th.it.  JO  f.>r  as  the  Ihnrrtahon  i*  conrerni d,  the  u.iy  h:i<t  i  r'.ly  I.h  n 

Ere  pa  red  (or  the  true  critical  inquiry,  and  that  the  rr^l  import  of 
tiiat'aaeqNicil  prohka  Imd  not  nt  diiimoil  apoa  Kaati  Fna 
the  aiwiiiw.  hvmvnr,  in  wWcfc  the  dottriwe  af  fcwowtediB  lad  been 
•tated  in  the  Ditsertation,  the  further  iaQuiry  had  been  rendered 
inevitaMf.  It  bad  become  «^ii}te  impoMble  for  Kant  to  remain 
longer  satisfied  with  the  .imihicruou*  position  av>igned  10  a  funda- 
mental clement  of  his  drxtrir.i-  <jf  knowlrdKC.  the  so-cilled  pure 
inlel!i-''ti;r)l  notions.  Thox-  n'/linns.  .irrordinj;  to  the  Disirrlaticn, 
h.i'l  no  (:;ni  tiiin  sivc  in  ri  !,\ti(jn  to  thliik;s  in-ih«m«el\t  -,  1  r  u> 
objects  which  arc  nut  directly  or  immediately  brought  into  reUtion 
to  our  faculty  of  cognitioa.  Tktf  did  not  aerve  aa  the  connecting 
tink*  of  formed  experfence;  on  nie  OMtrary,  they  were  sappMed 
tone  abaolHtcly  di«e\Tred  from  all  eaperience  which  mt  (>»<<iil>le 
for  iiitelligencc  like  our*.  In  hts  ptevioua  eamys,  Kant,  while  like- 
wife  maintaining  tlwt  *iirh  ptire ,  irrrdurihle  notion'^  exi^tet!,  h.id 
MKfted  in  general  terms  that  thi  y  .ipplit-d  to  ex[x m  n(  1  .vid  (hat 
their  applicibilily  or  juslification  rv5l<.tl  on  cxjx  ric  nrc  it  <  If,  Ijut 
had  not  rjis<cl  the  question  as  to  the  ground  of  mk  h  jii:  iIm  jr  i  m. 
Now,  from  another  tide,  the  supreme  diAculty  was  presented — how 
couU  aach  notioiia  bmn  aprtialio*  to  any  objccta  whMnevcr? 
For  lonw  tfme  tke  eorfelattve  ASealty,  bow  djtett  nr  lenae- 
perccptioD  were  poidble.  does  not  lerm  to  ha\-e  niggefted  itaeif 
Co  Kant.  In  the  Dinertation  •ensc-perrrption  had  been  taken  as 
rcccptiWty  of  reprrsentations  of  object-i,  and  experience  a<  the 
pradiKl  of  the  treatment  of  such  representations  by  the  logi'^.U  <ir 
analytical  procci'^esof  undir-tanding.  Some  traces  of  this  confused 
fashion  of  regarding  sen se-f^-rrcpt inns  are  left  even  in  the  KhlH. 


apeciallv  perhaps  in  the  Aeitlultk,  and  they  give  rise  to  much  of 
the  amowiuty  whicb  unfortunately  attache*  to  the  more  dcvck>ped 
theory  of  eognhion.   So  aoon.  however,  as  the  critical  quettion  was 

put.  On  what  rests  the  reference  of  representations  in  us  totbeobject 
or  thing?  in  other  words.  How  do  we  come  to  have  knowlcdte  of 
•  ibjirts  at  all?  it  became  apparent  that  the  prohlcm  wa<i  one  of 
l-  itirt  r.iti; y.  and  applied,  not  only  to  cognition  thruugh  the 
|.>urc  notions,  but  to  sense-peroeptiona  hkewiae.  It  it  in  the  state- 
ncnt  of  this  general  problem  that  «•  And  tht  MW  lad  cbaiactcriiiic 
feature  of  Kant's  work. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  todoabt  tbeaobatantiafaieaMcy  of  Kant's 
reference  to  the  particular  occadoa  or  cause  of  tbe  ctitical  inquiry-. 
Up  to  the  stage  indicated  by  the  Dititrtaiion  he  had  bcea  attenptiag, 
in  various  way*,  to  unite  two  radically  divergent  modes  of  eaptaining 
c  ■■.;nrtioo — that  which  would  account  for  the  content  of  experJenre 
1  ,  ri  !i  r.  nee  to  .itfci  ti'in  (r.iin  thiniji  »ittii;iit  us,  .itid  tli.it  wliith 
\  R  vvtd  the  intellect  i('*lf  .is  somehow  furni^licd  uith  the  means  of 
pure,  rational  cognitiun.  He  now  discovtnd  that  Hume's  .sceptical 
analysis  of  the  notion  of  cauK  wa*  really  the  treatment  of  one 
typical  or  crucial  instance  of  the  much  more  geneni  problem.  If 
experience,  aay*  Hume,  conMsts  aolcly  of  state*  of  mind  aoroehow 
l-iven  to  us,  each  of  which  exists  as  an  eHect,  and  therefore  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  with  what  right  do  wc  nuke  the  common  .ivsump- 
tiuii  that  parts  of  c\pcricncc  arc  necessarily  connected  ?  The  only 
(Mi-...ible  answer,  drawn  from  the  premises  laid  ij.^wn,  must  be  that 
chore  is  no  warrant  for  such  an  assumption.  Ni  i  r;  -ty  for  thought, 
as  Kant  had  been  willing  to  admit  and  as  HumL-  .,1 -j  held,  involves 
or  implies  something  more  than  is  given  in  experience — for  that 
whicb  »  ((ven  is  coatiagent— and  rests  unoo  an  a  priori  or  pure 
notioo.  But  a  prfori  notions,  did  they  exist,  could  have  no  claim 
to  regulate  experience.  Hume,  therefore,  for  his  part,  rejected 
•fitircTy  the  notion  of  cause  as  being  fictitious  and  delusive,  and 
professed  to  a  count  for  (he  habit  of  regarding  experience  as  neces- 
orily  connixteiJ  I  )  n  [mnce  to  arbitrarily  formed  custom  of 
(linking.  Expttunie.  as  given,  contingent  material,  had  a  certain 
jnifjrmity.  and  recurring  unifurrr.itics  gincralxl  in  us  the  habit  of 
c-garding  things  as  necessarily  conncxtcd.  Tlut  such  a  resort  to 
tapariraca  for  explanation  could  lead  to  aa  valid  condaiioo  has 
wen  already  noted  as  evident  to  Hume  nunself. 

The  dogniatic  or  individualist  conception  of  experience  bad  thus 
truved  itself  inadequate  to  the  solution  nf  Ilunie'sdifiiculty  regarding 
f»e  notion  of  cauw. — a  difficulty  which  Kant,  erroneously.  h.ii! 
bought  to  be  the  only  case  contemplated  by  his  preditcssor.  Tlic 
■crccption  of  its  inadi-qiiai  y  in  (his  rts|->ei  t,  and  the  (  <inscfiu(  iu 
.jiu  r.ilization  of  Hume's  |ir,il  Inn.  ,i.'c  the  <  -  j  nt..i!  fi.ituri  >  of  the 
c-w  critical  method.  J^or  Kanl  was  now  prepared  to  formulate 
ia  ji  'til  I'bI  jn  %  dcAaiM  lashfawii  nia  loofoaatiaiied 

efleetlon  on  the  mHBaa  doctrina  of  baowtedae  bad  made  clear  to 
im  that  synthetic  connexion,  the  esseixre  of  real  ('■■^■•.'■v.'in.  v.as 
ot  coatainod  in  the  products  of  thinking  as  a  forn;,,!  .k  :i\  iiy  of 
lind  operating  on  material  otherwise  supplied.  On  (he  ulhrr  hand, 
iumc's  analysis  enabled  him  to  see  (hat  synthetic  counrxiim  uas 
f>t  <  ontaincd  in  cxfierifncr  rc^ardeti  as  given  material.  Thus 
iirhir  the  fnrm.il  nor  the  materi.il  aspect  of  conscious  cx;Kru  rice, 
hen  regarded  from  the  individualist  point  of  view,  »u|)^lu»l  any 

— ^itwa  for  rcalfcaowkdlSt  wbetbar  a  priori  «r  c^NncaL  As 


,    -  ef  eapertenee  was  necesasry,  iS  the  fact 

of  rognitloa  was  to  be  explained  at  all,  and  the  various  modes  ia 
which  Kant  expresses  the  business  of  his  critical  philosophy  were 

merely  different  fashions  of  stating  the  one  ultimate  problem,  differ- 
in;;  according  to  the  particul.ir  as[x-ct  of  knowledge  which  he 
happened  to  have  ia  \  iew.  1  o  inquire  how  synthetic  a  priori 
judgments  are  iK)-5i:jle,  or  how  far  cof(nition  extends,  or  what 
worth  attaches  to  metaphysical  propositions,  is  simply  to  atk,  in 
ajmd6c  farai,  what  akncataaia  nwismaTfly  iawelvwrfai  aaperienta 
of  wUch  tbe  subject  to  coaaeiaaa.  HowbttpoMBtlefortheindivt- 
duat  thinking  subject  toconoeet  tofether  the  parts  of  hit  experience 
in  the  mode  we  call  cognition? 

The  problem  of  the  critical  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  complete 
analysis  of  experience  from  the  p>int  of  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  experience  is  possible  for  the  conscious  suhjiTt.  The 
central  ideas  are  thus  sclf<onsrciousMes»,  as  the  su;.rrniL-  condition 
under  which  experience  is  tubjcctiwiy  poiutble,  and  (he  manifold 
details  of  experience  aa  a  varied  ami  «MB|daB  whole.  1  he  wlution 
of  tbe  problem  demanded  tbe  utmost  caiv  ia  keeping  the  due 
halinre  between  these  ideas;  and  it  can  h.irdly  be  viitl  that  Kant 
was  perfectly  suceessfttl.  He  is  frequently  untrue  to  the  more 
comprehensive  conception  which  dominati-'i  his  work  as  a  whole. 
The  inducniv  of  hi«  prc\'iou»  phikt'.fifihir.-il  training,  nay,  even  the 
unconscious  influence  of  teMninoli<f;y,  lrrf)urntly  induces  in  his 
statements  a  certain  Lixity  and  w.mt  of  clearness,  lb-  vlcvts 
definitely  for  his  rtarting  point  neither  the  idea  of  self-cofucioutness 
n.  r  The  details  of  ei^erience.  but  in  his  actaal  praeadMRMam  faoM 
one  to  the  other,  rarely,  if  ever,  taking  into  Tul  eoowmtioa  tba 
weighty  question  of  their  ivtation  to  one  another.  Above  all,  be  ia 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  individtialist  notmn  wMeb 
he  had  done  so  much  to  explode.  The  conception  of  conwimis 
experience,  ulin  fi  is  the  net  result  of  the  Kntik,  is  ir.dt  hnin  1\  iiri>- 
founder  and  richer  than  that  which  had  ruled  the  i-rh  century 
philovtphirirg,  but  for  Kant  such  exncricnce  still  appiars  .is 
how  tbe  arbitrary  product  of  the  relation  between  the  individual 
conscious  subject  and  tbe  realm  of  real  facts.  When  ba  ia  actaalhr 
analysing  the  conditiona  of  kwndedge.  the  influence  of  the  indivi- 
dualist conception  is  not  prominent:  the  conditions  are  stated  as 
quite  general,  as  conditions  of  knowleoge.'  But  so  soon  a«  the  derpt  r, 
met-nmysicil  problems  prt-sent  themscKf*,  the  shadow  of  the  f,ld 
doctnnc  rea;ifx-ara.  Knowh  il^-e  i'^  r<  ^.jrdci!  a-,  a  riif ,  iMnit.il  prinjui  t, 
part  furnished  by  the  subject,  part  given  to  the  subject,  and  is  thus 
viewed  as  inechanirally  divisible  into  a  priori  and  a  fKmtcriori,  into 
pure  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contin^-i  nt.  The  individual  as 
an  agent,  conscious  of  universal  mor  il  1  r.i ,  it  yet  regarded  at  in  a 
me,i sure  opposed  to  experience,  and  tht  Kani  lan  ethicsH  code  remaina 
purely  formal.  The  ultimate  relation  between  intelligence  and 
natural  fac  t.  expressed  in  the  notion  of  end,  is  thought  as  problem- 
atic or  coritinpi  nt.  The  difficulties  or  obscurities  of  the  Kanlinn 
system,  of  ttliii  h  tin-  ive  are  merely  the  more  prominent,  ma>  .  II 
be  traced  to  the  one  source,  the  false  or  at  least  inadequate  idia  of 
the  individual.  The  more  thorough  expLtnation  of  the  relation 
bctwTcn  experience  as  critically  conceived  and  tbe  individual  subject 
was  the  problem  left  by  Kant  for  bis  aucoessoia. 

In  any  detailed  exposition  of  the  ofiical  System  It  woald  be 
requisite  in  the  first  place  to  state  with  some  fullness  the  precise 
nature  of  the  problems  immediately  before  Kant,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  follow  with  some  dijscnt-ss  the  successive  stagen  of  the 
svstem  as  prr^cntrd  in  the  three  nuin  works,  (he  Krthk  of  Pure 
Reaspn,  the  KrUik  of  PrccSical  Reason  and  the  Krttik  «f  jMimnt, 
with  tbe  more  important  of  the  minor  works,  the  Melaphysic  «f 
Nature  and  tbe  Utlapkytk  of  FJkia.  It  would  be  necessary,  also, 
in  any  such  expanded  treatment,  to  bring  out  clearly  the  Kantian 
clas,sincation  of  tbe  philosophical  sciences,  and  to  indicate  the 
relation  between  the  criticil  or  transrcndental  investigation  of  the 
several  faculties  and  the  more  developed  sciences  to  which  that 
inve-  t!i;,ition  str\cs  as  introduction.  As  any  detailed  stafrment  of 
the  ( lili.-.il  system,  however  compressed,  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  it  is  proposed  here  to  vlcct  only  the  more 
salient  doctrines,  and  to  point  out  in  connexion  with  them  what 
advance  had  been  effected  by  Kant,  and  what  remained  for  tu^ 
sequent  efforts  at  complete  aohitioa  of  the  probleins  raised  by  him. 
.Much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  BHSt  necessarily  be  omitted  in 
any  sketch  of  so  cbboratc  a  system,  and  for  all  points  of  special 
interpretation  reference  must  needs  be  niade  to  the  BMay  daSoiatO 
dissertations  on  or  about  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  from  which  Kant  starts  in  his  crritica!  or  transcen- 
dental inveaigation  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  hi*  thought  h.id  led  nim.  The  essence  of  cognition  or 
knowledge  was  a  synthetic  act,  an  act  of  combining  in  thought 
the  detached  elements  of  experience.  Now  synthesis  was  expUoiole 
neither  by  reference  to  pure  thought,  the  logical  or  clabor^ivc 
facultv,  *hifh  in  Kant's  view  renuincd  analytic  in  function,  nor 
bv  reference  to  the  effects  of  exteriul  real  things  upon  our  faculties 
of  cof;niiion.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  analysis  or  logical  treatment 
applied  only  to  objects  of  kn(i»l(<!^;t  as  already  n  in  synthetic 
f'.rrTis.  .itid.  on  the  other  hand,  real  ihinjts  eould  yield  only  iMjlated 
iHmIs  .ind  not  the  combination  of  these  cfTecis  in  the  forms  of 
cognitive  experience.  If  experience  is  to  be  matter  of  knowledge 
(Ar  the  fioosaaita  aubiacft.  It  jBMia  ka  fnaafdad  aa  tba  oaaioiaK  aradact 
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nnided  sepanbly  and  dealt  with  is  iiolatioa  for 

purpocee  ct  critical  iaautnr,  but  in  experience  they  are  necessarily 
and  inicparably  united.  The  problem  of  the  Krtttk  ihu»  bvcomr^ 
for  Kant  the  complete  statement  of  the  c-Icmcnfs  nttcsiarily  involved 
in  synthesis,  and  of  tbt-  Midji  Llivc  pr<xe->ies  by  »liich  ihoc  ficmcnti 
arc  realized  in  our  individual  consciousness,  lie  is  not  asking,  with 
Locke,  whence  the  details  of  experience  ari;e;  he  is  not  attempting; 
a  natural  history  of  the  growth  oi  experience  in  the  individual  mind; 
but  he  i«  endeavmiring  to  Mate  cxoaustivciy  what  conditions  are 
Mceasarily  involved  in  any  fact  of  Icnowlcdie,  tJi.  in  any  aynthetic 
combination  of  part$  of  experience  by  the  comcioua  aubject. 

So  tar  a*  the  etementa  neceaaarily  mvolvcd  in  comdoua  esperience 
are  concerned,  these  may  be  enumerate<l  brielly  thus: — given  data  of 
st^ntf,  inner  or  outer;  the  forms  df  pcrieptiiin.  i  f.  sp.in'  and  time- 
the  forms  of  thou|;ht,  i.t.  the  categories;  the  ultimate  condition  of 
knuwledgr,  the  identity  of  the  pure  ego  or  self.  The  eso  or  self  ii 
the  central  unity  in  reference  to  which  alone  is  any  Dart  of  cx|icricncc 
cognixable.  But  the  coniciouMKM  of  aelf  ia  tie  foundation  of 
knowledge  only  when  related  to  given  maMiaL  The  ego  ha*  not 
ia  itself  the  element  of  difference,  and  the  essence  of  knowledge  is 
thecon«iou<nes»of  unity  in  dilTercnce.  For  knowledge,  therefore,  it 
is  ncccsMry  that  difference  should  be  liven  to  the  ejo.  The  modes 
under  which  it  is  possible  f'jr  such  given  dilTercnLe  tu  Lx-cciiie  purtiun 
of  the  conicious  experience  of  the  ego,  the  m<3de»  under  wluch  the 
isolated  data  can  be  synthetically  combined  so  as  to  form  a  cogni- 
sable whole,  make  up  the  form  of  cognition,  and  upon  this  form 
rests  the  possibility  of  any  a  priori  or  rational  knowledge. 

The  notion  of  the  ego  as  a  purely  logical  unity,  containing  in 
itself  no  element  of  difTcrence,  and  having  only  analytical  identity,  is 
fundamental  in  the  critical  swlem,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  all  its 
difficulties  and  perplexities.  To  s.iy  that  the  ego  as  an  individual 
does  not  protiu.r  the  woiM  lA  ■  \|<rh  rue  is  liy  na  means  the  same  as 
to  say  that  the  ego  is  pure  unity  without  element  of  diilcrence.  In 

tbuoiiecMewearatreu.tittbtwya—fithe^bi'ctiotwpwiMC* 
■ad  deayiog  of  it  productiwB  dneaqr:  in  the  MnNMl  cue  we  are 
dealinc  with  the  unity  d  the  cm  as  •  conditiM  of  knowledge,  of 
eay  experience  whatsoever.  In  this  tecond  sense,  it  is  wholly  wrong 
to  assert  that  the  ego  is  pure  identity,  pure  unity.  The  unity  and 
identity  of  the  ego,  so  rcgardcnl,  are  taken  in  abstraction,  t.f.  as 
dissevered  from  the  more  complex  whole  of  which  they  arc  ncrcs^ry 
elements.  When  the  ego  is  taken  as  a  condition  of  knowlcd^'e.  in 
unity  is  not  more  important  than  the  difTcrcttccnecessarilv  correlated 
with  it.  That  the  ego  aa  a  thing  abould  not  produce  uifferciKc  is 
quite  beside  the  mark.  The  consequences  of  the  abstract  separation 
which  Kant  so  draws  between  the  ego  and  the  work!  of  experience 
•ft  apparent  throughout  his  w  hole  system.  Assuming  at  the  outset 
an  opposition  between  the  two,  self  and  matter  of  knowlcd^c,  he 
is  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  llic  [jroblcm  of  reconciliation  to  insert 
term  after  term  as  nic^ns  o(  brtnging  them  together,  but  never 
succeeds  in  attaining  a  j[unction  which  is  more  than  mccltanical.  To 
the  end,  the  c^o  icmains,  partly  the  pure  logical  ego,  partly  the 
woncitte  individual  spirit,  and  no  rupbiiiitinn  ia  alainled  of  the 
xlstion  between  them.  It  is  for  this  rauM  that  the  system  of 
iamof  perception  and  categories  appears  so  contingent  and  hap- 
kasHlL  No  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  or  why  the  diflerencc 
supplied  for  the  pure  IokicjI  ego  should  present  ilsclf  necessarily 
umji  r  these  forms.  Thi  y  nrr  n  i,;.u 'd  raltur  a*  (Kirlioris  of  the 
subjn-tive  mechanism  of  the  individual  ccns^ioukness.  The  raind 
or  self  appears  as  though  it  were  endowed  with  a  complex  machinery 
by  which  alone  it  could  act  upon  the  material  supplied  to  iu  Sucn 
•  Cfttde  conception  is  far,  indeed,  from  doing  justice  to  Kant's  view, 
bat  it  undoubtedly  reprcwnts  the  underlying  assumption  of  many  of 
his  cardinal  doctrines.  The  philosophy  of  Fichle  is  historicilly 
inten-bting  as  that  in  which  tlie  <lcfKiencies  of  Kant's  fiind.iriental 
position  were  first  dlwcrncti  ami  the  attempt  m.idc  to  remedy  the  ni. 

Unforliinately  for  tlic  con  i  Itncy  of  the  Krilik,  Kant  d'jcs  not 
attempt  lo  work  out  syftlcniatically  the  elements  involved  in 
Inwwledge  before  toaMma§  the  eebjeBtkre  pwusaes  by  whkh 
knowledge  is  tealiaed  ia  cenaehMnacas.  He  mixes  up  the  two 
ipquiries,  and  in  tiw  gntenl  division  of  his  work  depi  nds  rather 
tipon  the  results  of  previous  psychology  than  u|>on  the  liiu  s  pre- 
scribed by  his  own  new  conception  of  experience.  He  trcai,  the 
elements  of  cognition  xparauly  in  connexion  with  the  se\cr.il  >l1>- 
jcctivc  procesi<.-s  involved  in  knowledge,  viz.  scn^  and  under- 
standing. Great  amljiKuity  is  the  natural  result  of  this  pr«cdure. 
For  it  was  not  posaible  for  Kar.t  to  avoid  the  misleading  connotation 
of  the  tenm employed  by  him.  In  atrictnes*.  sense,  understanding, 
I  aad  reaio 


imaeinatioa  nd  loaon  ought  to  have  had  their  functions  defined 
In  ao&t  fdation  to  the  elements  of  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
severally  connected,  and  as  these  elements  have  no  existence  as 
separate  facts,  but  only  as  factors  in  the  complex  organic  whole,  it 
nii,;ht  hasc  been  piissibic  to  avoid  the  error  of  supposing  that  ca;  h 
sul)](  I  tivi-  priice-.s  furnished  a  distinct.  s<?parately  cognisable  (xirtiun 
of  a  tiu  i  lianical  whale.  But  tlie  use  of  separate  ternu,  fiu  h  as 
sense  and  understanding,  almost  unavoidably  led  to  phraseology 
Ml*  interprctable  «■  Minifying  that  endl  fnroiihed  a  specific  kind 
«f  iMowledge.  and  JrKmA  * 


 -Ja  tniniiv  contributed  to 

tbts  erroneous  view.  Eapcctatiy  notewoftfay  ia  thia  in 
«f  the  cettvwiaa,  Kuc  UsiiU  iipoa  '  ' 


nndily  seen,  aad  In  the  JLsfii  I 

self  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these  purr  connective  linka  of 
experience,  general  aspects  of  objects  of  intelligible  cxpt-rieiu-*,  da 
not  resemble  concepts  formed  by  the  so-calU  il  linjical  or  cUb-jrativ« 
procr^As  Ir  im  representations  of  cumiiletol  ol);tx[s.  .Nothir  g  biit 
harm  can  follow  from  any  attempt  to  identify  two  pioiiucti  whit^ 
dilTer  so  cntiulj-.  So.  a,;ain,  the  Atsihelik  is  rendered  extrerotij- 
obscure  and  ditlicult  by  the  prevalence  of  the  view,  already  oanti 
as  obtaining  in  the  DiturtHium,  that  sense  is  a  faculty  i«ccsvin| 
representations  of  obieeUi  Ibat  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  cmra 
Leibniu,  who  had  taJcesecaieead  undetataadiac  to  differ  ia  darat 
only,  not  in  Mad:  but  in avotdlac  tlie eae  emr  he  Idl  lata  aaowr 


only,  not  in  Mad;  but  in avctdiac  tlie aae  emr  te  Idl 

of  no  less  iinportanoe. 

The  consideration  of  the  6<  \  i  r  il  clcnicr.ts  which  in  combi 
make  up  the  (act  of  cognition,  or  perception,  as  it  may  be 
contains  tittle  or  nothing  bearing  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  t!« 
given  data  of  sense,  inner  or  outer.  The  manifold  of  aense,  ^mhiA 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge,  is  left 
in  an  obscure  and  perplexed  positian.  So  much  is  dear,  bowc\tT. 
that  according  to  Kant  sense  is  not  to  be  regarded  .as  rm  [  ;i\e  cd 
representations  of  object.-;.  The  data  of  xnx  arc  mere  Himuli.  r.nt 
partial  or  confused  representations.  The  scniC-manifuM  i.  r^A 
be  conceived  as  having,  pfr  jc,  any  of  the  qualities  of  oL^ixta  n 
actually  cognized;  its  parts  arc  not  cognitabic  pfr  M,  our  caa  at 
w  ith  propriety  be  said  to  be  received  successively  or  simultaaaoaAi 
When  we  apply  predicates  to  the  sense-manifold  regarded  ia  htm^ 
tion,  we  make  that  which  is  only  a  factor  in  the  expericace  of  obTcrts 
into  a  separate,  independent  object,  and  use  our  predicates  traas- 
cendcntly.  Kant  is  not  always  in  his  language  faithful  to  his  view  of 
the  bciiMj-manifold,  but  the  thcorv  as  a  wluiK-,  t  .jgi  tber  with  bU  ova 
express  di  Imitions,  is  unraistakaLlc.  On  the  uriciii  of  the  data  trf 
&ensj-.  Kant's  remarks  are  few  and  litlli^  '.ii i- lactc>r>'.  He  sxry 
commonly  employs  the  tcnn  qffeiticn  of  the  faculty  of  sense  as 
lapieiiiiiartieaiode  of  aiigia,  biit  offcra  no  further  nrpiaawian  si 
a  term  wiuch  hna  aiprifGnaoeoidy  when  interpreted  altera  itahit 
mechanical  fashion.  Unjjucationably  certain  of  his  remaria  iaificatt 
the  view  that  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  things-in-thrmnclvcs,  b^t 
against  hasty  misinterpretations  of  such  remarks  there  are  census 
cautions  to  1)0  borne  i:i  r.iind.  The  relation  betwwn  phenccrTa 
and  noumena  in  the  Kantian  system  docs  not  in  the  lc.i--i  r\>«at5Se 
tlut  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  psychology— 
between  the  subjective  results  of  sense  affection  and  the  character 
of  the  objective  conditions  of  such  affection.  iCaot  hae  jpeinR^ 
dedaied  tint  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppoae  that  ia  ha 
view  aepemte,  distinct  thingvin-thcmsclves  existed!  corrc-»pond'jij 
to  the  aeveral  objects  of  perception.  And,  finally,  it  is  not  ..t  A 
di/Rcult  to  underst.ind  why  Kant  should  say  that  the  alTcctua  ai 
aensc  originated  in  the  action  of  thir.g*-in-thcm»cl\ cs,  when 
consider  wlat  was  the  thing-in-iiself  to  which  he  was  rcferrir^ 
The  thing-|a>itself  to  which  the  empirical  order  and  relations  < 
■ense-experience  arc  referred  is  the  divine  order,  which  is  not  enxtis 
of  knowledge,  but  involved  ia OUTpractical or  moral  beliefs.  Cniu 
whoJimit  tncir  view  to  the  AfMi  tfPin  Reason,  and  there,  ia  s3 
probability,  to  the  first  or  constructive  portion  of  the  work,  mcA 
nece-ssarily  fall  to  interpret  the  doctrines  of  the  Kantian  r>-«tfr- 
whiiJi  do  nor  bi  Mitiie  clear  or  definite  till  the  sy.*tetn  has 
dcMli'prd.  Ria-.!  II  >'..is,  (i>r  Ka  nt.  an  organic  while ;  the-  vpfT.  jUt.vr 
and  moral  aspects  arc  never  severed;  and  the  s<ilution  lA  prutUrju 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  sok-ly  to  i  he  rvgion  of  •e<:uLii;  <t 
thoui^ht  may  be  found  ultimately  to  depend  upon  certain  clu£a> 
teristics  of  our  nature  aa  practical. 

Data  of  scn^r-alTection  do  not  contain  in  thefflaelves  sycthttir 
conil  ination.  The  first  ronditions  of  such  combin.ition  are  f.  -j-^j 
by  K  irii  iti  the  tnii'.crbal  fi  rms  under  which  alcir-.e  m  ns^-phcnesrc-j 
manliest  thirasclvA  s  in  expi  rii  nce.  These  universal  form:.  cJ  prf- 
cejjtion,  space  and  lirin',  are  rn  cssary,  a  priori,  and  in  c)u.-^c*c- 
islic  feature*  rcH-inbliiig  intuitions,  not  notions.  Thcv  ocxu;?. 
therefore,  a  peculiar  positioa,  and  one  section  of  the  Arink.  tie 
Aeslkttii,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  cooaideratiaa  of  I  hem.  Ir  s 
important  to  observe  th.it  it  is  only  throufjh  the  a  priori  charactr? 
of  these  perceptive  forms  that  rational  science  of  ruturv  n  at  si 
possible.  Kant  is  here  able  to  resume,  with  frvsh  inst.;ht.  hij  f-T- 
\  i  Mis  i!isi-usiion»  regarding  the  synlheiie  charai  irr  uf  n,  ithe.Tur»^ 
propositions.  In  his  early  c-s-iys  he  had  rightly  drawn  ihe  dzslniL- 
tion  between  in.i!!xTijtiral  dcniLin -! ration  and  philosophic  prxL 
referring  the  certainty  of  the  first  to  the  fact  that  the  const rocTv-o 
were  synthetic  in  character  and  entirdy  determined  by  the  actn 
of  constructive  imagination,  it  had  not  then  occurred  to  lnn>  u> 
ask,  With  wh.it  right  do  wc  assume  that  the  conclusions  arrired  r. 
from  arbitrary  constructions  in  mathematical  mailer  have  apf  JC^ 
lulity  to  objects  of  experienre*  Might  not  mathematics  Ih-  a  porr+'." 
irn.i^-injry  «.<  ience'  To  this  question  he  is  now  enabled  lo  return  i* 
answer.  Spare  and  tunc,  the  t»o  ess<-ntial  tonditicti«  of  scc«r- 
perception,  arc  not  data  given  \iy  tliK;,:s,  l>ut  uni\ers_xl  forras- ai 
intellect  into  which  all  data  of  sense  must  be  reccivc-d.  Heoct 
whatever  ii  true  of  space  and  time  regarded  by  imagfinatioii  «* 
object*,  f.4.  quantitative  constructions,  must  be  true  of  the  ofcfKU 
making  up  our  seeaMxpericnce.  Tlie  same  forma  aad  the 
coaitructive  activity  of  i 
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qmtknb  and  in  the  coaatitution  o(  object*  of  w—  aaptricDrr.  T  he 
foundation  for  pure  or  ratiooal  matbecnatk 
under  thi*  the  pure  Mricnte  of  awWHatt  ii 

doctrine  of  tpace  and  time. 

The  ilMMtt  itoiatessense-perception.and  coosiden  iia  fanaSM 
though  il  «m  u  independent,  complete  faculty.  A  eert^  coo- 
faiiaii;  aritiag  from  thu,  U  noticeable  in  the  Amtlylik  when  the 
McetMty  for  lUKifyiaff  the  po*ition  of  the  cetigtirita  ia  under  di»- 
ru<ision,  but  the  real  difficulty  in  which  Kant  was  involved  by  hi« 
ilivirini-  of  *pacc  and  time  hai  its  roots  even  deeper  than  the 
erroneous  isolation  of  »cniibility.  He  ha»  not  in  any  way  "  dr- 
diieed  "  space  and  time,  but.  proci'Ctiir.K  from  tht-  ordii-ar^  rurrt  nt 
view  of  acnae-expcriencc,  has  found  thcae  remaining  as  rcMduum 
after  aiMlyaii.  TIm  nialion  ia  which  thqr  MnfA  tm  Itw  categories 
er  aw«  notiom  b  enbiguoua:  aad.  when  Kiiit  on  •»  eomidef  the 
fasfiion  In  which  category  and  data  of  tense  are  to  be  brought 
together,  he  merely  places  side  by  side  as  a  priori  rieroents  the  pure 
connective  notions  and  the  pure  forms  of  perception,  and  find*  it, 
apparently,  only  a  matter  l>(  contincent  convenience  that  they 
snould  harmonize  with  one  another  ana  so  render  cognition  pouiblc. 
To  this  point  also  Fichte  was  the  first  to  call  attention. 

Affection  of  tenae,  even  when  received  into  the  pure  forma  of 
perception,  ia  not  matter  of  Iroowledgc.  For  cognitloa  there  ia 
fcquittte  synthetic  combination,  ana  the  inteltcctuel  fonction 
throuifh  which  such  combin.ition  take*  place.  The  forms  of  in- 
tcllrclu.ll  (uni  iion  Kant  proceeds  to  ef^umtrate  with  tlif  li  I  i)f  the 
CDfTimonly  received  loeiral  doctrines.  For  this  refers  nt  c  to  !o).'ic 
hr  h.M  U-en  severely  bUmwJ.  hut  the  preri«*  nature  of  the  Nt  d  n- 
to  the  commonly  accepted  loeical  Closathcation  b  very  securraUy 
wirBBMiired.  Synthetic  combwatiam  Kant  poiata  oM,  ielanialiy 
lipnei>ii  ia  •  jtidgawnt .  which  ia  tlw  act  of  vairing  faptwlatfaae 
At  the  MMttiaa  of  the  judgments  which  exrtreaa  the  typca  of 
flvnthellt  MfiUaation.  through  which  knowledge  ia  potaible,  lie 
the  pure  Reneral  i>otion«,  the  abstract  a»f)«t  of  the  conditiotvs  under 
vkhi  h  filtjii  Is  are  rognizabic  in  e\]ioricncc.  General  logic  has  also 
to  deal  With  the  union  of  representation*,  though  its  unity  is  analytic 
merely,  not  synthetic.  But  the  same  inullcctoal  function  which 
•ervca  to  give  unity  ia  the  analytic  judgment*  of  formal  logic  serves 
to  giM  tpnty  to  the  syathMk  oombinations  of  real  perception.  It 
■■pWiaa  evident^  thea«  t»  Kant  that  in  the  forms  of  judgment,  a* 
taey  are  stated  in  the  common  l'>Kir.  there  mu't  l>c  found  the 
analogues  of  the  types  of  iudgmcnt  uhich  ;ire  invi.Ov.'.I  in  tran-.f  en- 
dental  loeic,  or  in  the  theory  of  real  cnyinition  Ills  view  of  the 
ordinary  logic  was  wide  and  comprehensive.  lhiju|.li  in  hit  restriction 
of  the  tdeace  to  pure  fortn  one  can  tiare  the  inriucncc  of  his  earlier 
MMlIb awl  it IvmmmII  part  of  the  vahte  of  the  critical  pbitoeophy 
that  Kl—  lathwl  tha  Mdy  of  logic  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
thoroogit  ceasideritlun  of  logical  doctrines.  The  poution 
aasiencd  to  t^;ic  by  Kant  is  not.  hi  aM  probability,  one  which  can 
be  defended:  inde«l.  it  is  harti  to  see  how  K.int  himwif,  in  consis- 
tency with  ill--  .rith.il  dextrine  of  ktiov.  led^e.  f  ould  have  retained 
many  of  the  older  logical  theorems,  but  the  prcci»ion  with  which 
the  position  wa*  stated,  and  the  alMfpiiCM  with  which  logic  was 
narked  o0  from  cognate  philosopMc  ditcipiinc*.  i»«tMred  the  way 
iar  the  more  thoughtful  treatMMit «l  the  whole  ouestion. 

Formal  logic  thus  yields  to  IbuK  the  list  of  tne  general  notions, 
pare  intellectual  predicates,  or  categories,  through  which  nlonc 
caperiencc  is  pos!>iLlc  for  a  coniciou*  subjci  i.  It  h.15  .ilre-Kly  Ixt  n 
note<l  h->w  '^-rious  was  the  error  involvc-<l  in  the  di-s»ription  of 
thev  as  notion*,  without  further  attemiit  to  cIi  >r  ii;>  ihrir  precise 

^^ifigMe.  ^vaM^^m^ed^  aadeaalhifc  aad"tfMarfafa  ass^ns^hs 
eatcgortaa  10  MtdmBuallac,  S^toSSS^btn^tty,  vMaMt  coniideia* 
lion  of  the  qocation, — which  m^ht  have  btea  sumtted  by  the 
pervious  statements  of  the  £)uMrta/Ma,— ^hat  (elation  theve  cate- 
gories held  to  the  empirical  notions  formed  by  comparison,  .ibstrac- 
tion  and  erricr..'ii/ ilion  uhcn  directed  npon  rejresent-itions  of 
object*.  But  when  the  categoric*  are  deaeribetl  a«  notions. 
formed  products  of  thought,  there  rises  of  necescity  the  prabkm 
erhich  had  presented  itself  to  Kant  at  every  stage  of  his  pre<ritinil 
thinking,— with  what  right  caa  we  assume  that  these  notions  apply 
to  olqecu  of  experience?  The  answer  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
altogether  explode*  the  definition  of  the  categories  as  formed  pro- 
ducts of  thought,  and  enable*  us  to  see  more  el.  arly  the  n.iture  of 
the  new  conception  of  experience  which  lies  in  the  back-f;round  of 
•It  the  critical  work. 

The  unity  of  the  ego,  which  has  been  already  noted  as  an  element 
entering  into  the  synthesis  of  cognitioa.  ia  a  linty  of  a  i^uiie  distinct 
and  peadiar  kind.  That  the  ego  to  which  liweKBt  parts  of  experi- 
aaee  an  MMcnted  must  be  the  same  ego,  if  thcra  is  to  be  cognition 
at  aM,  la  analytically  evident:  bat  the  peculiarity  is  that  the  ego 
must  be  con«:K>us  of  its  own  uoitv  and  identity',  and  this  unity  of 
seU  crin<i<.  ivn>->jk  ii  only  possiUe  in  relation  to  diMcrcncc  not 
•contained  in  the  fgo  but  given  to  it.  The  unity  of  apperception, 
then,  as  K.int  cal"  it,  i.  only  possible  in  relation  to  synthetic  unity 
of  experience  litelf ,  and  the  forms  of  this  synthetic  unity,  the  cate- 
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.\s  the  organic  combination  of  the  particular  of  seme  with  the 
individual  unity  of  the  ctfo  through  the  univenwil  forms  of  the 
catcvoties.  ketcrvnce  of  representations  to  the  unity  ol  the  ciliject. 
aynthctic  unity  of  apperceptioo,  and  aubaumption  of  data  of  tense 
uador  the  cat«iaciii»  at*  that  thiaa  driaa  «r  a^Mtt  «f  tha  aaa 
fandameatal  fact. 

In  this  deduction  of  the  categories,  as  Kant  calls  it,  then  appean 
for  the  first  time  an  endeavour  to  oomect  together  into  one  orarae 
wh'ile  the  several  elements  cnterin!?  into  experience.  It  is  evident, 
howr.cr.  tt.at  iriiu  h  *as  wanting  before  this  essential  task  could  lie 
ri-iMnleil  as  complete.  Kant  has  rcrt.imly  hrou^ht  ti/i,ct(ier  s«lf- 
cinsciousness,  the  system  ol  the  c.Ue^;.irie'i  ami  ti  n  i  i-t  ^ii-  He 
has  shown  that  the  conditions  of  ■eU-conaciousnea*  ate  the  condilioas 
of  pneiibis  tipiiisan.  But  ha  haa  iMt  dk^mm,  aor  did  ha aiHinn 
to  show,  how  it  waa  that  tha  eondltiMS  of  seff-conscioMmcai  an 
the  very  categories  arrived  at  bv  cotuiideration  of  the  system  of 
logical  judgments.  He  docs  endeavour  to  show,  but  with  small 
soccer  how  the  junction  of  category  and  data  of  tense  ia  brought 
about,  for  according  to  his  scheme  these  stood,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  krast,  apart  from  and  independent  of  one  another.  The  biluia 
ta  afhct  aa  ocganic  combination  of  the  te\-eral  elements  «aa  tha 
aataral  come()tteiice  of  the  false  start  which  had  been  made. 

The  mode  in  which  Kant  endeavours  tu  show  how  the  scweial 
portions  of  cognition  are  subjectively  realized  brings  into  I  lii  1  h  iiibH 
light  the  inconsistencies  and  impcrfcctinni  of  hi<  dix  trine.  Senae 
had  been  assumed  as  furnishing  the  partu  ular  of  knoul<  d|.;c,  under- 
standing as  fumishin?  the  univrrvil;  and  it  had  Invn  enpressly 
tl  blared  that  the  (vini.  i:lar  u  1.  . i^aLle  only  in  and  through  the 
universal.    Still,  each  was  conceived  as  aontchow  in  itaeU  complete 

and  finished.  Seaaa  aad  «MlaMaaiSia(  had  dinhiet  faactiaaiii  tmt 
there  was  wantiaf  tooia  coBiawa  tana.  Mae  iatamMdlatir  aiMch 

should  bring  them  into  conjunction.  Data  of  sense  as  purely 
particular  could  have  nothiitg  in  comtnon  with  the  categories  as 
purely  universal.  But  data  of  sense  had  at  least  one  uaivcrtal 
aspect,— their  aspect  as  the  particular  of  the  general  forms,  space 
and  time.  Categories  were  in  themselves  abstract  and  valucless, 
serviceable  only  when  restricted  to  possible  objects  of  experience. 
There  was  thu*  a  common  ground  on  which  category  and  intuition 
were  united  in  one,  and  an  intermediate  prooaMMMeby  the  univer- 
sal of  the  category  might  be  so  far  individuaNMll  aa  to  comprehend 
the  particular  of  sense.  This  intermediate  proccwi — which  is  r«.illy 
the  jun<lii)n  of  uridi-r standing  and  sense— Kant  calls  pr'iduitive 
imajjination,  and  it  is  only  tnrough  productive  iiuaitlnation  that 
knowlclRc  or  experience  is  actually  rcali/«il  in  our  subjeitivc 
consciousness.  Trie  specific  forms  of  productive  imagination  are 
called  uhtmala,  and  upon  the  nature  of  tne  schema  Kant  gives  much 
that  ha*  prawed  of  extreme  value  for  subsequent  thought. 

Productive  imagination  is  thus  the  concrete  clement  of  knowkdge, 
and  it*  general  mode*  are  the  abetract  expression  of  the  a  priori 
laws  of  all  pos-ibic  experience.  The  catcnotics  arc  rr>trieted  in 
their  apphi  .ibili' t  u  the  M/hetna,  i.e.  ti  -  I  he  jmre  f-jrnis  of  c  injiiiicl  ir.n 
of  the  manifold  in  time,  and  in  the  modes  of  combinatioR  of  schemata 
and  categories  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  rational  sciences  of 
matbematica  and  physic*.  Perception  or  real  cognition  is  thus 
conceived  as  a  complex  fact,  involving  data  of  arnte  and  pure 
perceptive  formsj  determined  by  the  category  and  realized  through 
productive  imaeiiiation  in  the  vheni.i.  The  ^\«leIn  of  principU-s 
which  may  be  dcdticcd  f;  111  tS-  i  inwiderat ion  dl  the  n\<>'tr  in  which 
understanding  and  s«'n;.c  aic  uriit.-d  by  pr<xlu(  tivp  imagination  is 
the  iKj=,itivc  result  of  the  critical  theory  of  knowled|{e,  and  soine  of 
Its  feature*  are  remarkable  enough  to  deserve  attention.  According 
to  Us  usual  piaa,  Kant  anange*  these  principles  in  conformity  with 
the  table  of  the  calegorits.  drviding  the  four  classes,  however,  into 
two  main  groups,  the  mathcnulical  and  the  dynamical.  The 
mathematical  principles  are  the  abstract  expression  of  tht-  m-ccssary 
mode  in  which  data  of  sense  are  dcterminetl  by  the  catep<irv  in  t'lc 
form  of  intuitions  or  rrprest-ntations  of  objects:  the  dyn.nv.i.  .d  arc 
the  abstract  expression  of  the  modes  in  srhich  the  existence  of 
object*  of  intuitioo  is  dcteradaad.  Thaath— aaicatighw^plia  tia 
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constittitive,  Lt.  eaprcas  1 

the  dynamkal  are  regulative,  i^.  express  the  <eawlaiw  under  which 
obierts  can  form  parts  of  real  capertence.  Unhr  the  mathematical 
principle*  come  tne  general  nilen  which  fumisfa  the  ground  for  the 

application  of  <]uantitative  reasoning  to  real  facts  of  experience.  For 
as  data  of  v  nw  arc  only  possible  objects  when  received  in  the  forms 
of  space  and  time,  and  as  space  and  time  are  only  cognised  whca 
determined  in  definite  fashion  by  the  anderstMKUag  through  the 


 «f  number  (quantity)  or  degree  (quality),  all  intuition*  ai« 

extemfwa  quantitie*  and  contain  a  real  element,  that  of  sense,  which 
ha*  degree.  Under  the  dynamical  principles,  the  cenersi  tno-les  in 
which  the  esistence  of  objects  arc  determined,  fall  th.-  .mil-  ^'v^ 
of  experience,  or  general  rules  according  to  which  the  e\i  trm-  nt 
objects  in  rc-I.ition  to  one  another  can  be  i(eternim< d.  and  the 
pottubte*  of  experience,  the  general  rules  according^  to  which  the 
existence  of  objects  for  us 

determined.   The  snafogies  of  <*p«rieaei  fiet  vpaa  the  ofdar  «f 

peneMion*  in  time,  ij.  their  permanence,  aoccetaion  or  roexistenoe. 
and  the  principle*  are  respectively  those  of  subsunce,  causality  and 
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■bIooc  pressed  upon  him.  the  rfifficulty  as  to  the  relation  of  tVic  pure 
floniwctivc  notions  to  experience.  Theae  notion*  arc  nut  directly 
applicable  to  experience,  nor  do  we  fiad  in  eimericiKe  MyUiing 
oorrespoadinf  to  the  puie  inffellectiul  nolkm*  of  substance,  cause 

and  reciprocity.  But  experience  is  for  us  the  combination  of  data 
of  ten^e  in  the  forms  of  producti\'c  imagination,  forms  determined 
by  the  pure  intellect tial  notions,  and  accord inijly  experience  is 
possible  lor  us  only  .i^^  ici  modes  corresponding  to  the  notions.  The 
permanent  in  time  is  substance  in  any  possible  experience,  and  no 
experience  is  possible  save  throush  the  (Ktcrminatioo  of  all  changes 
a*  in  relation  to  a  permanent  in  time.  Determiacd  tequenci:  is  the 
causal  relation  in  any  possible  experience,  and_  no  experience  is 
possiUe  save  through  the  dctermiiution  of  perceived  changes  as  in 
leiation  to  a  determined  order  in  time.  So  with  coexistence  and 
reciprocity. 

'ftie  postulates  of  experience  arc  fTcneral  expressions  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  existence  in  llic  cxjKricncc  of  a  conscious  subject.  The 
element  of  reality  in  such  experience  must  always  be  given  by 
intuition,  and,  so  far  as  determination  of  existence  is  assumed, 
external  intuition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  inner  intuition.  The 
existence  of  extern.il  things  is  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  con- 
crete subject,  and  tiic  subject  cannot  cognise  himself  as  existing 
save  in  relat  Ion  to  t  he  world  of  fwt>  of  CtoivBal  perceptSQA.  inner 
and  outer  reality  .irc  strictly  comtatWe  dcflMBtt  ia  Meovnience 
of  the  eonw  ioiii  subj<xt. 

•  ThroiHihout  tiic  [xj5iti\-c  portion  of  !its  thcorv-  of  cojjnlli  in.  I\:-.n; 
has  been  beset  by  the  doctrine  that  the  categories,  as  nrusiicd,  com- 
plete notions,  ba««aRiHiMtt«rMgMiGMetu»Minndin>lii»toHnila 
of  posaible  experience.  Mowwir,  tlw  muum  in  whini  ipace  nad 
tiaie  had  been  treated  made  it  noMlllle  for  him  to  regard  these  as 
COntinRnt  forms,  m  gwary  for  inttlligeaces  liice  ours,  but  not  to  be 
vicitea.-is  abvilutily  nece^<i.■^ry.  The  real  meaninf;  of  these  pccu- 
linriries  >^  h.mily  t  \cr  i'X|irc!>Mtl  by  him,  thuu^h  it  is  clcjr  th.it  the 
solution  of  the  miitter  is  to  be  found  in  the  inadc<]u.iry  of  tho  positive 
theory  to  meet  the  demands  of  reason  for  completed  cNpl.in.ilion. 
But  the  conclusion  to  which  he  was  led  was  one  of  the  greatest 
iapoftaaoe  fcr  the  after  development  of  hit  system.  Cognition  is 
necenarilv  IhnitKi.  The  categories  are  ratricted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  elements  of  possible  experience  to  that  which  is  presented 
in  intuition,  and  all  intuition  is  lor  the  ego  contingent.  But  to  assert 
that  coRnition  is  limitc<l  and  its  matter  contingent  is  to  form  tHe  idea 
ol  an  iiiu Ui^;cnir  (or  wlium  iijf;niti'in  would  not  bo  limited  and  (or 
whom  the  data  of  intuition  would  not  Ix  given,  contingent  facts,  but 
necessarily  produced  along  with  the  pure  categories.  This  idea  of 
an  intuitive  understanding  is  the  definite  exprc»sion  for  the  coinplete 
explanation  which  reason  demands,  and  it  involves  the  conception 
of  a  realm  of  objects  for  such  an  understanding,  a  realm  of  objects 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  phrnomtna  of  our  relative  and  limited 
experience,  nviy  be  c.illcd  noumrnn  or  ihings-in-thcni  a1\ e>  The 
nuuif.rnon,  therefore,  i'i  in  onn  w.iy  the  object  of  a  n  n-  >  nsuous 
intuition,  but  more  correctly  is  the  evprcbiun  uf  tin  l.iiuud  and 
partial  character  of  our  Itnowkdge.  The  idea  oi  a  noumcnon  is  thus 
a  iMutiac  notion. 

AaMrahy«  the  difficult  Mctton  of  the  JTrfttt,  oa  the  frauad  of  tlw 
distinction  between  phenomena  and  noiunena.  would  not  have  led 
to  to  much  miaconception  a.s  it  has  done,  had  ICant  then  brought 
forward  what  tics  at  ine  root  of  the  distinction,  his  doctrine  of  reason 
aixl  <t^  finuiions.  UnderstandinK,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  faculty 
of  co>;niiion  strictly  so  called;  and  within  its  realm,  that  of  s(iace, 
time  and  matter,  positive  know  lc<lKC  i^  attainable.  Dut  the  ultimate 
conception  of  understanding,  that  of  the  world  of  objects,  quaiitita- 
tlvriy  determined,  aad  Muding  in  lelation  of  mutual  rceiproeity 
to  one  another,  ia  not  a  final  gtound  of  explanation.  We  ate  •uU  able 
and  neoeasitated  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  world  of  phenomena  as 
thus  cogniied.  and  driven  to  inouirc  after  its  significance.  In  our 
reflection  we  necessarily  treat  the  objects,  not  as  phenomena,  as 
matters  of  positive,  scientific  knowledge,  but  as  things-in-themM  1\  cs, 
as  noumena.  The  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noutiien.1 
is,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  distinction  between 
understandiflf;  and  reason,  a  distinction  which,  according  to  Kant, 
ii  merely  subjective. 

The  specific  function  of  reason  la  the  cflbft  after  completed  ex- 
planation of  the  ex[x-ricnce  presented  in  cognition.  But  in  such 
effort  there  are  no  notions  to  be  employed  other  than  the  categories, 
and  these,  as  has  alrea<ly  Ijccn  seen,  have  validity  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  |Mi!.HiMr  lAjKtK  iuc.  Wo  m.iy  ex['ict.  then,  to  find 
the  transcendent  employment  of  the  categories  leading  into  various 
difliculiies  and  inconsistencies.  The  criliciMn  of  reason  in  its  specific 
aipcct  throws  fresh  Ught  on  the  limits  to  human  knowledge  and  the 
rimificance  of  eapariencc. 

Experience  haa  presented  itself  as  the  complex  result  of  relation 
belwe<*n  the  epo  or  subject  and  the  world  of  phenomena.  Reason 
mav  therefore  atteri\i.l  a  (ompleted  c«[rldn„!ion  <  itl,<  r  if  the  eto  or 
of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  of  the  total  relation  Ijctween  them. 
Till-  thnr  i:)'juirii  .  torreS'-m  l  to  the  subjects  of  the  thrix-  ani  ient 
metaphysical  sciences,  rational  psychoktgy.  rational  cosmuloKy, 
miional  theology.  It  ianadily  aeaa,  iiifigieffd  to  thefintof  thcra, 
tliat  an  attempta  to  detenalnt  the  aatm*  of  the  eio  aa  a  Mmple, 
penhirable,  immaterial  subatanoe  rest  upon  a  confusloo  between 
ike  «■»  ae  pan  kfieil  naity  and  the  et»    ok^wt  o(  intuition,  aad 


invobo  a  transcendent  use 
prate  aoc 


of  the  categories  of  experirm-*.  \t 


praata  aoc  to  apply  such  categories  to  the  soul,  for  no  mtuttiaa 
corresaoodiag  to  tham  ia  or  caa  be  rirca.  The  idea  of  tba  aaal 
must  be  rcgaided  aa  tianiocadcnt.  So  no  when  we  endeawoar. 


with  the  help  of  the  categorsea  of  quantity,  quality,  relation  and 
modality,  to  determine  the  natofeand  relation  of  parts  of  the  worM. 

we  find  that  reason  is  landed  in  a  peculiar  difliruuy.  Any  solulioa 
that  can  be  j;iven  is  t(Kj  narrow  for  the  demands  of  reason  and  loo 
wide  for  the  restrictions  of  understanding.  The  transtertdent 
employment  of  the  categories  leads  to  antinomy,  or  equally  Ijal.ir.rrd 
statements  of  apparently  contradictory  results.  Due  attention  to 
the  relation  betweao  ondemandiHf  and  leaaon  enable*  u*  to  aolee 
the  antinomies  aad  to  diacover  ihctt  precise  origin  and  significaiKC. 
Finally,  the  endeavour  to  find  in  the  conception  of  God,  as  the 
supreme  reality,  the  explanation  of  experience,  is  seen  to  lead  to 
no  valid  conclusion.  There  is  not  any  intuition  given  whereby  •e 
might  show  the  reality  of  our  idea  of  a  Su(jrcine  Being.  So  faraa 
knowledge  is  concerned,  God  remains  a  transcendental  ideal. 

The  criticism  of  the  transcendental  ideas,  which  is  also  the 
cxamiriatioo  of  the  cbims  of  metaphysic  to  rank  as  a-scictice.  yields 
a  definite  and  intelligible  result.  The«e  ideas,  the  cxprrsaion  of  the 
various  nwdei  in  which  unity  of  reason  may  be  sought,  hare  no 
objcils  rorrrsponding  to  them  in  the  >|ihetT  of  cognition.  Thnr 
h,ivc  not.  therefore,  like  the  catc,-orics.  any  coKililultvr  value,  ami  ;<U 
atti  iii;it>.  .It  metaph)  .-^ical  constriii  I  um  with  the  not  ion  ^  or  categories 
III  -»  11  ivje  must  be  resigned  as  of  nci  .1;,  hopeless.  But  the  ideas 
arc  not.  on  that  account,  destitute  of  all  value.    They  arc  supmndy 

ajgaificaat,  a»  iadicatiwt  the  yery  tmwca  of  the  function  of  reason. 
The  Hmita  of  ■cieatific  ooftniiion  become  bielligible,  only  when  the 
sphere  of  understanding  is  subjected  to  critical  reflexion  aad  OOM- 
pared  with  the  possible  sphere  of  reason,  that  is,  the  tfhcn  af 

rationally  complete  cognition.  The  ideas,  therefore,  in 'reuiioa  ta 
krioi»Ldt;c  strictly  50  called,  have  rrjuuialtir  value,  lor  they  fumtsh 
the  general  precepts  for  extension  and  completion  of  knomlc<!tc^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  since  they  spring  from  reason  itst  U.  tbcy 
have  a  real  value  in  relation  to  reason  as  the  vco'  inmost  aataie 
of  intelligence.  Self-consciausoeaa  cannot  be  regarded  aa  metcW 
a  mechanically  determined  rcsuh.  Free  icflection  upon  the  whob 
system  of  knowledge  is  suflident  to  indicate  that  the  sphct*  «f 
intuition,  witli  its  rational  principles,  does  not  exhaust  conscioos 
eifR  rl{  :n  e.  1  here  it  ill  remains,  over  and  above  the  ti  alin  of  nat  tre. 
the  re.Jm  of  free,  self-conscious  spirit;  arid,  willun  lln^  ^phef^.  i; 
nijv  Ik-  anticipated  that  the  ideas  will  acquire  a  significance  ricfacf 
ancl  deeper  than  the  merely  lagttladve  iatpon  which  they  - 
in  reference  to  cognition. 

Where,  then,  arc  we  to  look  for  this  realm  of  ftee  eelft  

ness?  Not  in  the  sphere  of  cognition,  where  objects  are  mrrhms 
cally  dctcrminiij.  but  in  that  of  will  or  of  rcamn  »»  j>ractical.  That 
reason  is  practical  or  prescribes  ends  lor  itself  is  sutticicnily  m^niirsl 
from  the  mere  (act  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  of  morality  c< 
duly,  a  conception  which  can  have  no  coiri  iK.iuling  ol.ji-ct  witfaia 
the  sphere  uf  intuition,  and  which  is  theoretically,  or  in  accordariire 
with  the  categories  of  understanding,  incogniaaole.  The  pre«e.-or 
of  this  concept  ion  is  the  datum  upon  which  may  be  foanded  a  sfiecHi 
investigation  of  the  conditiona  of  nann  aa  practical,  a  KntA  «f 
pure  practical  reason,  and  the  analyiii  of  H  yieMa  the  mtcncat  of 
the  form.il  pri^M-ripts  of  morality. 

The  r>  ill  ..ui  1:1  lA  clii;  V  i»  iii\|>o'.'.ibIe  for  any  being  whick  i>  aoC 
thoupht  .ij  (ri  i. .  1  c.  capable  of  self-determination,  f  reedom.  it  rt 
true,  is  iluv.ri  ti.  ally  not  an  ol)jt<  I  of  1  o,;ii.i iuri.  ljut  its  im|x_.5.vjl  ility 
is  not  thereby  demonstrated.  'Ihc  ihcureiical  proof  rattier  ktsts 
as  useful  aid  towards  the  more  exact  determioatton  of  tbo  aaiaer 
and  provHwe  of  aelf'determination,  and  of  its  relation  to  tlw  whole 
concrete  nature  of  huraanity.  Fiir  in  man  self-determination  aad 
mechanical  determination  by  etnpirical  motives  coexist,  and  onlv  to 
so  far  as  he  belongs  and  is  conscious  oi  belonging  both  to  the  »-pnere 
(i(  v  u-.e  and  to  the  sphere  of  reaiion  does  moral  o!>li^asi<in  bccoire 
po5suilc  for  him.  The  supreme  end  prescribed  by  reason  in  its 
practical  aspect,  namely,  the  complete  subordination  of  the  empirical 
side  of  nature  to  (he  prescripts  of  morality,  demands,  as  corMitioas 
of  its  posiable  realization,  the  permanence  of  ethical  progreaa  io  ( 


moral  agent,  the  certainty  of  frcetium  ia  self-determination,  aad  the 

necessary  liarmonizing  of  the  spheres  of  sense  and  reason  thraagh 
the  intelligent  author  or  ground  of  both.    TheK  conditioos,  the 


postulates  of  practical  reason,  arc  the  concrete  expressions  of  the 
iliree  tianscendental  ideas,  and  in  them  we  have  the  full  signifiicarce 
of  the  ideas  for  reason.  Immortality  of  the  soul,  potitiw  fnecdom 
of  will,  and  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  ground  of  thing*  are 
uieculative  ideas  practically  warranted,  tnougn  thcoreticaUy  ocitha 
(lemonstrablo  nor  comprehensible. 

Thus  reavin  as  self-determining  lUppliea  notions  of  freedoei; 
reason  as  detcrmineil  supplies  categories  of  understanding.  L'otoa 
between  the  two  spheres,  which  seem  at  first  sight  disparate,  is 
fourid  in  the  iiocssary  rvi-.tiil.itc  that  reason  shall  he  realised,  for  its 
reali;ration  i»  only  (M>s-iijle  in  ilic  sphere  of  sense.  But  such  a  unioa, 
when  regarded  in  abstratto,  rests  upon,  or  involves,  a  notion  of  quae 
a  new  order,  that  of  the  adeptatwii  of  aatam  to  reason,  or,  as  it 
may  be  cxprMaed.  that  Of  cad  ia  natan.  Understanding  aad 
leaioo  thus  coilcace  in  the  faotlty  of  juifmiat,  which  aaadiatm 
betwaea,  or  hriaft  tosather,  the  oaivanal  akd  partictdar  oleaaan 
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Tudcmcnt  U  htrt  mmly  refleelivt;  that 

cfrmcnl  is  given,  so  determined  as  to  be 


In  concfoM  ciptrlcnce. 

h  to  «ay,  the  jMnirti',ir  i 

poMtbic  fluicnal  of  fcnowlflRe.  whitf  the  univerial,  not  necessary 
lor  cognition,  is  supplK-d  by  reason  itself.  The  empiriral  details  of 
future,  which  are  not  detc;itiiiirii  l,y  the  cateijories  of  understanding, 
■re  jiKlged  as  beina  arranse^l  or  ordered  by  inie lli^ence.  for  in  no 
Other  fashion  coula  nature,  in  its  [virticuUr,  rontiiiK''it  .isf^ct,  t)e 
thotigbt  as  forming  a  complete,  consistent,  intelliKiblc  whole. 

Tm  invcMigation  of  tiM  oonditiom  under  whxh  adepiation  of 
nature  to  intcilq^ence  is  cooceivable  and  powibte  make*  up  the 
subject  of  the  third  ereat  KrUik,  the  KHlik  of  Ju4tmtiU,t^  mwk 
pieetniing  iinuMtal  oifficuhie*  to  the  interpreter  of  the  Kantian 
system.  The  Reneral  principle  of  the  a<l:ii<M'ii  n  of  n.Tlurr  to  our 
f.itullics  of  cognition  has  two  specific  applu  .iii  .tu.  wirii  (he  vninj 
(if  which  it  is  more  cl'>vly  coonectec]  than  with  the  hrst.  In  the 
fir>l  place,  the  ailaplation  may  be  n>crely  subjfiUK,  »hrn  tlic 
empirical  condition  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  i*  furrvishcd  by  the 
feeling  of  plcaauie  or  |Min;  mkIi  adaptatioB  h  aeailMic.  In  the 
■ieaad  place,  the  adtptaHoa  may  be  objeettvn  «r  hlfiaXf  «fic« 
cnpirical  facts  are  given  of  such  a  kind  tint  their  BoaMbtlity  can 
beconccive<i  only  through  the  notion  of  the  end  rvaliied  in  them; 
•uch  ad.ipt.Tlion  is  tdcolog^  al,  jnd  the  cmpiriial  facts  in  question 
are  orp.uir-ni". 

Acsthrtir*.  or  the  •cientific  Cfim  v!  ration  of  the  judsmrnts  resting 
on  the  ferlings  of  pli  j'>ure  and  |  ir>  uiMrij;  from  the  harmony  or 
want  of  harmony  Let  ween  the  jiarCK  uiar  of  experience  and  the  Laws 
of  undemanding,  is  the  special  aubjcct  of  th*  JCrMt  af  JmtffKimt, 
but  the  doctrine  of  teleoioKy  there  nnfoMea  » the  man  fanporunt 
for  the  rom;>lete  view  of  the  critical  system.  Fcr  the  Mniysis  of 
the  lelcoloEical  iudgment  and  of  the  consequeiKM  llowiiic  (roRi  it 
K  .ids  to  the  final  statement  of  the  nature  of  experience  as  conceived 
Kar.t.  The  phenomena  of  organic  produc  ti'  n  f  jrni'.h  data  for  a 
.'•jxcial  kind  of  judRmcnt,  which,  h<>'At\er.  involves  <ir  rests  upon 
a  quite  general  principle,  that  of  the  contingcni-y  nf  the  piriit  nljr 
c  lement  m  nature  ana  its  subjectively  necessary  adaptation  to  our 
faculty  of  oocnitioii.  The  notion  of  contingency  mm,  aMwding 
to  Kant,  from  the  fact  that  understanding  and  seme  mc  &t!nct. 
tf^.it  understanding  don  not  determine  the  particular  of  atMe,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  (Im  particular 
to  our  understandinK  is  merely  supplied  by  reason  on  account  of  the 
p\^  .  ulurity  or  liniitii)  char.icter  of  undt  rslandiiig.  Lnd  in  nature, 
therefore,  is  a  subjective  or  prubleiri.it Ir  conrrption,  implying  the 
littiits  of  understanding,  and  conwouently  re.imy  u;Kin  the  idea  of 
an  undervtanding  constituted  unlike  ours — of  an  intuitive  under- 
tin  wMck  particular  and  universal  should  be  given  together. 


The  idcn  of  such  an  understanding  is,  for  coeniiion,  transcendent. 

fur  no  corresponding  fact  of  intuition  is  furnished,  but  it  is  rraliico 
with  practical  certainty  in  relation  to  reason  as  practical.  For  we 
ire,  from  practical  grounds,  compelled  with  at  le.nt  pr.ictical 
necessity  to  ascribe  a  certain  aim  or  end  to  this  suprenie  uniler>l.ind- 
nK-    The  moral  law,  or  reason  as  practical,  ^rcscnlics  the  rcaliza 

'  ■    highest  foe^      '  ••   ■•  - 

of  nature. 


>ri  of  the  highest  good,  and  such  realization  implies  a  higher  order 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  supreme 
mum  as  a  moral  cause,  and  nature  as  so  ordered  that  realiaanM  of 
Jie  moral  end  ia  in  it  poasible.  The  final  conception  of  thn  KkMlin 

>hilosophy  is.  therefore,  that  of  ethical  teleijl.i:,'y  As  Kant  exprvsscs 
t  in  a  rcniarkable  pas.sage  of  the  Kritik.  "  1  ■  ■  ■  ^icmatic  unity  of 
•nds  in  this.  W!ir!d  of  int<  lligenres,  which.  .ilt'i.nj.;h  a*  mere  n.>ture 
t  is  to  be  ci'liil  only  the  world  of  "tnve.  c.in  yet  as  a  *\strm  of 
rr-etV)m  be  calle<l  an  intellisiMe,  i.r.  moral  world  (rtgnum  graiiar), 
■ads  inevitably  to  the  tcUuloKiral  unity  of  all  things  whi^h  con»ti- 
utc  this  great  whole  according  to  universal  natural  laws,  ju&t  as 
he  unity  « the  former  is  according  to  universal  and  neceiaary  moral 
swa,  aM  unitee  the  practical  with  the  speculative  reason.  The 
.-arid  aunt  he  represented  as  having  origin.tted  from  an  idea,  if  it 
t  to  iMrmonixe  with  that  use  of  reason  without  which  we  should 
old  our->»-Ni>  unworthy  of  ri.ivm — viz.  the  moral  use,  which 
•  tv  iiii'ily  i  n  the  idea  of  (he  ^tip'cmc  gcni.  Hence  all  natur.il 
-srarch  icnrU  towards  the  form  of  a  »y-.iem  of  ends,  and  in  its 
iijhesi  dcvi  lMpment  would  be  a  physico-t heok>iry.  But  this,  since 
arises  from  the  moral  order  as  a  unity  |;rourKlcd  in  the  very 
saencc  of  freedom  and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external 
>mmai>dt.  establishes  the  teleology  of  nature  on  grounds  which 
priori  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  inner  possibility  of 
lings.  The  teleology  of  nature  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  a  transcen- 
ental  theology,  which  t.ikes  the  id«*al  of  supreme  ontological  f)cr- 
t  lion  as  a  priiwiple  c(  sy.slcmatic  unity,  a  principle  which  connects 
t  things  according  to  universal  and  rtcccssiry  natural  laws,  since 
try  all  have  their  origin  tn  the nbaoliiie  ntcewity  of  n  iingit  jirininl 
ring  "  (p.  538). 

BiauocRArHV.— EdiiioAannd  works  of  tefcrence  are  exceedingly 
jmcroujL  Since  1806  an  indispeniable  guide  is  the  periodical 
view  Kanl%tudien  (Hamburg  ana  Berlin,  thrice  yearly),  edited  by 
an*  Vaihincer  and  Bruno  Bauch,  which  contains  admirable 
■xinal  articles  and  notices  of  all  important  books  on  Kant  and 
.^nti-^nism.  It  h.\v  rrpr<><]iuf<l  .1  number  of  striking  (xjrtraits  of 
ant.  For  iNKiks  up  10  thh/  see  Erich  Adickes  in  Phtlosopkual 
'vtrto    (FJoston,  loll  );   for    Iligo-lftiM   R.    Reickc's  Kanl 

tbito[raphu  (1895).  See  also  in  general  the  latest  edition  of 


Editioks.— Complct*  edittont  of  Kant's  worica  nre  as  follows: 
ti)  G.  Hartenstein  (Leipxig,  I8j8-i8j9.  lovoia.}:  [»)  K.  Roeenkiant 
and  F.  \V.  Schubert  (Leiprig.  l8j8-l8ao.  la  vols.,  the  laill  COn- 

taining  a  history  of  the  Kantian  school):  (3)  G.  Hartenstein,  "in 
chronological  order  "  (Leipiijf,  1867-1869.  8  volv);  (4)  Kirrhmann 
(in  the  "  Philosophischc  Bibliothek,"  Berlin,  l'iM-1873.  8  vols,  and 
supplement);  (5)  umler  the  auspices  of  the  Koiii._li,  h  I'ri  u'-'iv  he 
Aliadcrate  dcr  \Viucn9ch.iftcn  a  new  collected  edition  was  begun 
in  1900  (voL  il..  1906^  is  charge  of  a  number  of  editors.  It  was 
planned  in  four  sections:  Works,  Letters,  MSS.  Remain*  and 
YoHemnfen.  There  arc  also  useful  eilitions  of  the  three  Kritiks  by 
Kehrbach,  and  critical  editions  of  the  PnU^omrna  and  KHlik  der 
Trin'H  Vernunfl  by  H.  Erdmann  (see  .iImi  his  Bcitrdre  tur  Cfsckuktt 
urt.J  /^rt  t.Mon  del  Tfxlft  von  Kanis  Kritik  der  reimen  Vrrnun/I  (1900). 
A  u<tful  selection  (in  Kngtfsh)  is  that  of  John  Watson,  The  Fhttotophy 
of  Kjnt  (Glasgow,  l8*i8). 

Tkanslaiiovs. — There  are  transbtions  in  all  the  principal 
languagea.  The  chief  English  translaiors  are  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  W. 
Hastie.  T.  K.  Abbott.  J.  H.  Bernard  and  Belfort  Bax.  Their 
vcrsiona  have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  "  Works  "  above. 

BrociAPHICAL.— Schubert  in  the  mh  vol.  of  Roscnkranz's 
erlition;  Borowski.  Dar^teilun^  des  ArVm  und  Chiirattm  Kantt 
( Kunissbcrg,  t»04);  W.isianvki,  KcKl  >ri  irrtun  Ulzlen  Lftfrnj,Thren 
f  Konie'itM'rg.  1804) ;  SturkenberR,  lhel.:fecf  Immnnuel  A'oii/ ( 
ku  l  ill  Ki  Kke.  A'aii/J  Brufutihiei  (i<><jOJ.  See  al^o  wvcral  of  the 
cnucal  works  below.  On  Kant's  portraits  sec  D.  Minden,  Lebtr 
Portraitt  and  AbbiUunten  /nm.  ICimto  (iMt)  nnd  cf.  fronliipiccco 
of  KantsludicH  (as  above). 

Critical  (in  alphabetical  order  of  authors).— R.  Adamson. 
Pkilos»pky  of  Kant  (1879:  Cerro.  tr.ins.,  iSbo);  l-'elix  Adicr,  A 
Crilsque  of  Kant's  Elhui  ( igo.S) ;  Ai(  hr  r,  KanIs  Begnff  der  lirkennh 
riis  trrtituhtn  mil  dcm  da  An.:  (I'>'i7);  M.  A(kI.  Immanuel 

Kanl:  tin  Bi!d  teinrs  LrK-m  und  Dt-ittern  (lf/>4):  .^rnollit.  Krttiitkt 
Exkurse  im  Gebtfte  der  Kanlforsckung  (lS>)ll;  C.  Hai  he,  "  Kanit 
Fnntip  der  Autonomte  im  VerkaJtHU  tur  Idet  dts  Kftihi  dcr  Zteeike  " 
^MtUMdttm,  1909)1  fi>  B«Kk,  lulkirtmd  Kant  (1904):  Paul 
Bochm.  Di*  vurkrOitektn  Stkriflen  Kantt  (1906):  E.  Caird, 
Cnlittti  Pkiloiophy  of  Kant  '7  \  •  1=  .  l88<j);  Chalyloiis,  Ilisloristhe 
Entwickeluni  der  spfkutjliwr,  l'ir.i.''.ophtr  ton  Kanl  fcii  Ifrgrt  (5th 
f<i.,  i860),  H.  S.  Chambi^f Lun,  Immanuel  Kanl  (1909):  Cousin, 
Leiom  iur  la  phtlowplne  de  Kant  (^th  ed.,  I664):  B.  Krdniann, 
Imn-.jr.uel  Kanl.  Kants  KtUttismus  in  dfr  I  und  2  A  ufiare  der  "  Krilik 
dz-rretnen  Vernunfl  "(l877);0.  )Lv:ih\,Knnti  knliuhftld<-ii!vtt^ui  <ils 
Grundlage  sen  Erkenntnittkeerie  und  EUhik  ( iqott)  and  Kanls  Melhodo- 
ioti*  M  tlmi  Gmiuinigm  (i«i6);  Kuno  Fiaclicr.  iaMMmiflf  Aaatf 
(4th  cd..  1999-1899), />«<  Uultm  Kantitcktn  ScMm  fis  J*ne  (l86>}. 
and  Commentary  on  Kant's  Kritik  of  Putt  RtOion  (1878)  ;  F.  Ffirster, 
Dcr  Entwietlungitant  der  Kanlischrn  EMk  bii  tur  A  ritik  der  rtinm 
Vernunfl  (l8<)3>:  A.  Fouillce.  Moralirme  de  Kant  el  I'amoralismr 
conUmporatne  (1905);  C.  k.  K.  von  Hartmann.  Kanli  Erkcnntnts- 
tJucric  und  .Xfetapkystk  in  den  vt^r  Prrwdtn  ikrer  kntvuketuni  ( 1894) ; 
A.  Heeler.  Die  Psytkolcpt  in  Kanti  Etkik  (itel);  G.  D.  Hicks.  Die 
BetrtWe  PhSnomenon  mm  ATMiiRrRoii  I'a  lArrai  Vtrkdllniu  m  nnandtr 
txt  Kant  (1697):  G.  Jacoby,  Herdtrt  und  Kaati  Atttkttik  (1907): 
W.  Kabitz,  Stuiien  nmr  EnlwukeinmgtteukkkH  dtr  PieSlttthtu 
Wiitenukafltlekre  aus  dtr  Konliuktn  Pkilosopkie  {iv>i);  M.  Kelly, 
Kant's  Phtioiophy  as  rulifitd  by  Stkopenhauer  (1900):  W.  Koppcl- 
mann,  /.  Kant  und  die  Grundlcfrn  der  ehrtstttrken  ketigion  {1890); 
M.  Kronenberg,  Kant:  Sein  Lehen  und  seine  Lehre  (1897:  3rd  ed., 
1905) ;  E.  Kuhnemann,  Kants  und  SekiJltrs  Btpiindunt  der  Aeslhettk 
'1805)  and  Die  KanUuktn  Sludun  ScktUeri  und  die  Komposttwn  det 
VaUemltin  (18^):  H.  Levy,  Kants  Ltkrt  torn  Stkemaiismui  der 

-    '   ■     ~  ■  nd  Ike 

osopkf 

for  Engliih  Readers  (187J-1874);  W.  M'rngcl.  Kanls  BegrUnduni  det 
Jiflinson  (1900);  A.  Mcsscr,  Kants  Elhtk  (iWnf);  H  Meyer- Beofey, 
Herder  und  Kanl  (l<)04),  Morris.,  Kant's  CnH'^nr  of  Pure  Reason 
(Chicago.  i  S-Hj);  C.  Oi -tt  rrcith.  Kanl  utul  Ju  M  Isf  lipill  (l90fj); 
F.  Paul.'«cn.  Kant:  Sein  Ul>en  und  seine  Lekre  {i'w/m.  4in  ed..  1904; 
Eng.  1902):  Harold  H.  Prichard,  KatWi  Tkeory  of  Knotcftdet 
(1909);  A.  Seih  Pringlc-I'atiison.  7%t  Det^pment /r»m  Kant 
to  Ilegel  (i88j);  and,  on  Kant'a  philosophy  ol  religion,  in  Tke 
Pkdosopksc  Radtratt  (1907):  F.  Rademaker,  JCanfi  Lrlkrrti  tein  inntm 
Sinn  in  der  Krilik  der  reinen  Vernunfl  (1908),  R.  Reininger.  Kantt 
Lekre  vom  inneren  Sinn  und  seine  Ykeorte  der  Erfahrunr  (1900); 
C.  B.  Renouvier,  Cri/i?kf  dr /a  </of<ri»f  rfr  A'on/ (1906) :  H.  Komundi, 
Kanls phtiosophisrJie HeliiionsUhre eine  Pruihtdcr ^1  ian-.nilrn  W  rnunfl- 
kriJtk  (190?) ;  T.  Riiy-  -*  n,  Kr.nl  (ivyy) ;  E.  S,ii  nger,  Kants  Lehretom 
Clauben  ( 19OJ) ;  O.  V  h.ipp,  Kants  i^hre  vcm  Genie  und  die  Enlslekung 
dcr  "Kritik  der  UrUtlskraft  '  (1901),  Cari  Schmidt,  BtUraft  tut 
Bmlmietnlung  dtr  K—euktn  Elktk  (1900):  A.  Schweiiier,  Dit 
ReltgiantpkUatapkk  Kantt  (1899):  H.  Sidgwick.  Leitures  en  tka 
Phihsopkyof  Kant  (190s):  J.  H.  Stirling.  Text  Book  to  Kant  (188 j): 
C.  Sitnmel.  Kant  untl  Coetke  (1906);  L.  Sinehlin.  Kanl.  Lolu  und 
Rxisckt  (1889):  O.  Thon,  Lite  Ctundprintipten  der  Kanltsekrn  Moral- 
phtlosopkie  (lta3);T.  Valentini  r.  Kar.t  und  die  plaloniscke  Pktlosch 
phte  (1901);  CTVorlindcr,  Kant,  Sthiller.  Coelhe  (1507);  C.  C, 
l.■phln  ^.  Kant  und  sein  I'orgenjfr  (1906);  W  Wallace,  Kanl  (1905); 
M.  Wartenberg,  KanU  Theoru  der  Kamoluat  (1899)  •  John  Walaoo, 
FMuBfiky  ^  Kmt  Si^hmid  (ifOtX  XnM  and  Aw  fntfUk  CnHa 


I 

rri'itrn  Verstandesbrgrift  (1961):  Arthur  O.  Loveioy,  Kanl  on 
Englisk  Platonists  (1908);  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Kant's  CrUtcal  Pk  'e. 
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iiMi):  A.  Weir.  A  Student t  Introduction  to  CrUiral  PkOeiopky 
l9o6).G.A.\Vyncken,  Httcl't  Kri/«tKa«;j(l!5yS);  \V.  Windclband, 
ZuHO  Fischer  und  sein  Kant  (1897). 

On  Kant's  theory  of  educ-ii  ion,  sec  E.  F.  nOchner.  Th€  EducatMMl 
Theory  of  Imm<inuel  Kant  (trans.,  cil  ,  intro.,  1904);  trans,  of  UtAtr 
FtdattpM  by  Annctu  Chunon  (1 899) ;  J .  Geiuk,  Kami  (1 883). 

(R.  Ad.;  X.) 

KAinmi,  or  Bnnniv  u  Afikia  uibe    iniMd  oiliiii, 
domiiutnt  race  «f  Bona.  Tbejr  «re  lMS»teMd  tnd  cnme- 

fcaturcd,  hut  contain  ncvcrthc!.-^;  ^  distinct  strain  of  Fula 
blood.  Bcribtri  (or  Bcrbori)  ii  ilic  name  given  ihim  by  the 
Hausa  (sec  Bornl). 

KAOLIN,  a  pure  white  clay,  know  al;-iO  as  china-clay,  since  it 
a  an  eisentuil  ingredient  in  the  tt>anufacturc  of  china,  or  porce- 
lain. The  word  kaolin,  formerly  written  by  some  authors 
caulin,  &.iid  to  bea  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Kau-ling,  meaning 
"  High  Ridlce,"  the  mow  of  a  lull  east  of  King-tc-clMB,  whence 
tin  cutot  Mmples  of  the  chjr  weal  to  Europt  wtre  obialncd 
by  tlie  Pire  d'EntrecoUcs,  a  French  Jesuit  misaioDaiy  in  China 
la  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century.  Ills  specimens,  examined 
in  Paris  by  R.  A.  Reaumur,  shcworl  tliat  true  porcelain,  ihe 
composition  o{  which  had  not  previously  been  l.novvn  in  Europe, 
contained  two  essential  ingredients,  which  came  lo  be  known 
— though  it  now  appears  incorrectly — as  kaolin  and  pclunlse, 
corresponding  respectively  to  our  china-clay  and  china-stone. 
The  kaolin  conferr plasticity  on  the  paste  and  secures  retention 
of  fbcm  to  the  ware  when  exposed  to  the  beat  of  the  kiln,  whilst 
tht  ff^'W^ft  gi^tf  tlw  tTimhiwiKy  n  Tltf  nvrlit'fTti'*  |f"fTT**^ffi 
Sotaw  of  the  cailleit  dboovciht  of  kaoUn  ia  Borope  tmc  at 
Aue,  near  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  St  Yrieix,  near  Limoges 
in  France.  In  England  it  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  about 
the  year  1750  by  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth;  and  in 
1768  he  took  out  his  patent  for  making  porcelain  from  moorslone 
or  growan  (china-stone)  and  growan  clay  (kaolin),  the  latter 
imparting  "  whiteness  and  infusibiliiy  "  to  the  china.  These 
law  materials  were  found  first  at  Trcgonning  Hill,  near  Breage, 
tad  aficrwaidi  at  St  Stephen's  in  fiiaonci«  near  St  Aastdl, 
and  thdr  diMovair  led  to  the  manoracttm  of  iMfd  pottc^  or  tiw 
pondaiib  at  Flymouth  and  lubaeqtiaitly  at  Bristol 

EmKh  is  a  hydrous  ahminium  silicate,  itaviag  the  fonaula 
H.Al,Si.o,,  or  ..\l,«;i:0;.;H,o,  but  in  cnmir.on  day  this  silicate 
is  largely  mixed  with  impuritits.  (  <  rtuin  days  contain  pearly 
white  lit\agonal  scales,  uvu.illy  microscopic,  referable  to  the 
monocllnic  system,  and  h.\ving  the  chemical  composition  of 
kaolin.  This  crystalline  substance  was  termed  kaolinite  by 
S.  W.  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Blake  in  1867,  and  it  is  now  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  pure  clay.  The  kaolinite  of  Amlwch  in  Anglesey 
hat  baea  studied  by  Allan  Dick.  The  origiB  of  kaolia  otay  be 
tfaeedtotheakexatioaofceitafaialiimiiwiiss&ieatesIikefsMiiNur, 
acapoHtc^  bcryt  and  topax;  but  all  large  deposits  of  china-clay 
aiC  doe  to  the  decompoutlon  of  feldspar,  generally  in  granite,  but 
tewietimcs  in  gneiss,  piicli.s'.oiie,  &c.  The  turbidity  of  many 
IddqMrs  is  the  result  of  partial  "  kaolinization,"  or  alteration 
to  kaolin.  'I  lic  clunn day  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
granites  in  which  the  ortbodase  has  become  kaolinizcd.  These 
rocks  are  sometimes  known  as  caxckzite,  a  name  prt^MScd  by 
J.  H.  Collins  from  a  typical  lacBihy»  the  Cardaae  adae,  near 
81  AnstelL  It  has  often  been  aopiMMd  diat  the  ahenttion  of 
dtt  gnnlte  bw  been  fffwtfd  a^Utly  Mlcoiic  ■gf^*— | 
the  eaibontc  add  bavhf  decomposed  tho  alkalfaie  iQkalc  of  the 
feldspar,  whilst  the  ."Kiminous  silicate  assumes  ahydratcd  cnn- 
dhion  and  forms  kaolin.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  change  h.^-.s  been  cfTccled  by  subterranean  agencies, 
probably  by  heated  v.ifKiurs  carrying  fluorine  and  boron,  since 
minerals  containing  these  elements,  like  tourmaline,  often  occur 
in  association  with  the  china-clay.  According  to  F.  H.  Butler 
Iha  taoHnfiaUon  of  the  west  of  England  granite  may  bave  batn 
titciad  by  a  aotution  of  oarbeak  add  at  a  bSgh  taavciatan^ 


The  china^tene,  or  petuntse,  is  a  granitic  rock  which  still 
retains  much  of  the  unaltered  feldspar,  on  which  its  fusibility 

dt;  '  I.  1'    In  ord.  r  to  prepare  kaolin  for  the  mirkci.  the  china- 
ruck  is  broken  up,  and  the  clay  washed  out  by  means  of 


water.  The  liquid  cor.iafnlng  Ihe  clay  in  mechanical  susp<ciioa 
is  run  into  channtk  calkd  "  drags  "  where  the  coarser  im* 
purities  subside,  and  whence  it  passes  to  another  set  of  chacQcit 
kaoam  as  "  micas,"  where  the  finer  materials  settle  doft-a; 
Thus  purified,  the  clay-water  a  led  ioto  a  series  of  piu  or  tank% 
in  which  the  finely  divided  clay  is  slowly  dcpositod;  and,  sftsr 
acquiring  sufficient  consistency,  it  ia  txansferred  to  the  diyiqfr 
house,  or  "  dry,"  healed  by  flues,  where  the  moisture  it  apdOad, 
and  the  kaolin  obtained  as  a  soft  white  earthy  substance.  The 
cl  ly  has  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  being  used  not  oo^ 
in  ccr.unic  manufacture  bui  is  p^peMiakliig;  bkacUagaad 

varioui  chemical  industries. 

Under  the  species  "kaolinite"  may  be  included  scvrral 
minerals  which  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  the 
Saxon  mineral  called  from  iu  peaily  luitlB  nacrite,  a  name 
originally  given  by  A.  Braognlait  t«  a  aacMOUi  aslcai  pholcrii* 
found  chiety  bi  oadia  of  faonatoae  end  named  by  J.  Gsititmia 
from  the  Greek  ^Xlt,  a  5cale;  and  lithomarge,  the  old 
German  Sleiimark,  a  compact  clay-like  body  of  widte,  ycOow 
or  red  colour.  Dr  C.  Hini.'<:  li  pointed  out  that  the  WOid 
pholcritc  sliuuld  profx-rly  be  wiitttn  pholidile  (^Xlt,  ^oMSot). 
Closely  rtl.\lcd  to  kaolinite  is  ihe  mineral  called  hatloysite,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  P.  litriliier  after  hi*  uncle  Omalius 
d'Halloy,  the  Belgian  geologist.  (F.W.R.*) 

KAPUNDA,  a  municipal  town  of  Light  county.  South  Aus 
tralla,  48  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (iqoi),  if<.i. 
ItistbeoeatnotaUwi*htal*fRHirintdiMricL.  TbecfkUatcd 
copper  wdnea  dhoovared  fai  ware  doaed  ta  Hwa  aia 
quarries  near  the  town,  in  which  Is  found  fine  marble  of  every 
colour  from  dark  blue  to  white.  This  marble  was  largely  used 
i.i  the  lloustb  of  Parliament  at  Adelaide. 

KAPURTHALA,  a  native  stale  of  India,  within  the  Punjab. 
Area,  65;  sfj.  m.;  [top.  (tgoi),  Ji-i.jt'.  showing  an  increase  of 
S%  in  ihe  decade;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £i;8,<x3o;  tribute, 
C&700.   The  Kapunhala  family  is  descended  from  Jassa  Sinfth, 
a  conlempocwy  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah,  who  by  bis 
intelligence  and  bravery  made  himself  the  leading  SOJi  (rf  bis 
day.  AtooetlneUbcldpoeMMieoaooboihsidcaof  theSotki 
and  alio  in  the  Bail  Doabw  Tbe  ds-Sutlaf  estatea  and  acattcnd 
tracts  in  the  Bar!  Doabwere  forfeited  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  chief  in  ihc  first  Sikh  war;  but  the  Inircr  were  afterwards 
restored  in  recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  Raja  Rahdhir  Singh 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  he  ltd  a  contingent  to  Oudh 
which  did  pood  service.    He  also  rcdivcd  a  grant  of  land  in 
Oudh,  700  sq.  m.  in  extent,  yielding  a  gross  rental  of  £8o,ooa 
In  Oudh,  however,  be  cierciscs  no  sovereign  powers,  occupying 
only  the  atatua  of  a  lai|e  Undholder,  with  the  title  oC  Ba|a4' 
Rajagan.  Ka|a  Sr  Jafatjit  Singh.  K.CAI..  «at  bans  In  ttya. 
succeeded  his  father  !n  1877,  and  attained  his  majority  in 
During  the  Timh  expedition  of  1897-98  the  Kapurthala  impetW 
service  ir.f  inT\  look  a  prominent  pari.    The  li  rriu  rj  is  en^s  ~1 
by  the  railv.ay  from  Juilundur  to  Amrilsar.     J  he  slalc  hj>  * 
large  export  trade  in  wheat,  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton.  The 
hand  painted  cloths  and  metal-work  of  Phagwara  are  wcS 
known.  The  town  of  KaiMntbabii  SI  Milea  bam  JaBnadat; 

pop.  (1901),  18,510. 

KARACHI,  or  RuRaaatEE.  a  seapon  ttd  dbtrict  of  British 
Ind*a,IatbeSindp(mdnceofBoadwy.  Ihe  diy  b  Auaicd  at 
tbe  extreme  ««tcm  cad  of  tbe  Indns  ddta,  sop  m.  by  aea  turn 

Bombay  and  810  m.  by  rail  from  Lahore,  beinc  ihr  maritime 
terminus  of  the  Norlh-VVcafem  railway,  and  the  main  gttexrif 
for  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  part  of  central  Asia.    It  is  .I'so 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sind.    Pop.  (18S1),   73. 5---. 
(i8')i),  los.iQo;  (1901),  113,407.   Before  17*5  "o  town  appears 
to  have  existed  here;  but  about  that  time  some  little  trade  brgia 
to  centre  upon  the  conveatnit  harbour,  and  the  silting  up  of 
Sbahbaodar,  the  andCnt  port  of  Sind,  shortly  alletwards  drove 
nmA  of  ha  tomer  trade  and  populiitiDB  to  tbe  lidiis  vilLage. 
Under  the  Kalhora  princes,  the  khan  of  Kalat  obtained  a  prast 
of  the  town,  but  in  1795  it  was  captured  by  the  Talpur  Mirw,  wSiS 
built  the  fort  at  Manora,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.     1  h 
also  made  considerable  efforts  to  increase  Ihe  trade  of  ti»c  poft 
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aid  at  the  time  of  the  Bdtidiae^iUtiMal  the  province  the  town 
and  nbuifatcontained  a  popttkktjaifli  14^000.  Tbii  was  in  1S4J, 
inMB  whkb  tunc  the  importance  •!  th«  place  practically  dates. 
Ibe  kwilBitf  <l  KaUKfal  km  an  extreme  length  and  McadUi 


of  thamt  5  at  It  ■  ptotected  by  the  promontory  of  Hnnta 
Head;  and  the  entrance  is  partially  closed  by  rocks  and  by  the 
peninsula  (formerly  an  island)  of  Kiamari.   On  Manora  Head, 

which  is  forliticd,  arc  the  builJinRS  of  ihc  |>orl  cstaUishmciil,  a 
cantonment,  &c.  Kiamari  is  the  landing-place  for  posscngtrH 
and  goods,  and  has  three  piers  and  railway  connexions.  Tlio 
harbour  improvements  were  begun  in  1854  with  the  building  of 
the  Napier  Moie or  caitsewayoonitcc ting  Kiamari  with  the  main- 
laod.  The  entrance  has  a  miliimMin  lieplb  of  ij  ft.;  and  a  large 
of  unpcovementa  and  <itriilinii»  hava  bcco  carried  out 


h  itM  into  On  p«t  tnwt. 

The  great  extension  of  the  canal  toI«:iIts  in  the  Punjab, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  has  immensely 
incrc.i>t  d  the  export  trade  of  Kar.n  hi.  It  now  ranks  as  the 
third  [virt  of  India,  l>einf;  svirjjasscd  only  by  Cilrulla  and 
iJ.jnilj.iy.  The  principal  artirli-S  of  rxj>orl,  besiilrs  '.vhiat,  arc 
otltccds,  cotton,  wooli  hides  and  bones.  The  annual  v:;lue  of 
tapoiU^  including  <pMk)  amounts  to  about  nu\c  millions 
Madtai,  Thm  an  ho*  imk*  and'  iMiwift<tiiw  of  axioa 
doik,  iDk  mmt  nd  ctipeu.  Tie 


bothi 


J  tho  principal  public  buildings  are  govenUMot  house, 
Um FnnnwUdpal hall, and  the  N'apier  barracks.  Tixe  military 
cantooowats,  stretching  north-east  of  the  city,  form  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade  in  the  4th  divis/on  of  the  southern  army. 
An  excellent  water  supply  is  provide<l  by  an  underground 
aqueduct  18  m.  in  kr  j;tli.  The  chief  c<lucation.al  institutions 
are  the  Dayararo  Jcthmai  Arts  Cullrgc,  with  a  law  class;  five 
high  schools,  of  which  two  are  tor  Europeans  and  one  for 
Maboramcdana;  a  convent  school  for  girls;  and  an  esginciT- 
ing  class.  Th»  average  rainfall  for  the  y«w  il  about  5  in. 
The  niny  noathi  an  JvHy  aad  AugMl.  but  oaa  or  tin  heavy 
abowcn  oraaOy  fall  about  Chrittmaa.  The  cad  of  May,  b<i|Ji»> 
sing  of  June,  and  first  fortnight  in  October  arc  hot.  KovenriMf, 
December,  January,  February  and  March  are  delightfully  coot 
and  dry;  the  wnahiBg  noatta  an  daay  nith  a  caaiiaait  «tol 

sea  breeze. 

The  District  or  KAB.\aii  h-i  ;  an  area  of  11,970  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(iqoi),  &o7,43Q,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  mouth 
of  lltc  Indus  to  the  Baluch  boundary,  it  differs  in  general 
app<:a.'ar.cc  Irom  the  rest  of  Sind,  haviaga  nig|ed,  mountainous 
tepoa  along  ju  imtmi  bocder.  Tbe  comtiy  gndually  stopn 
amy  to  tha  notb-oatt,  till  In  tbeeitmmioatbUwInduaddta 
imaents  a  broad  cxpaitse  of  low,  flat  and  unpicturesque  alluvium. 
Besides  the  Indus  and  Its  mouths,  the  Only  river  in  the  district 
is  the  Hab,  furminc  tl;o  Ijour.fl.Try  ht  twcc  n  Si.-r!  and  Baluchistan. 
The  Manclihar  l.il.c  in  Schw.m  sub  division  furms  the  only  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water  in  Sind.  The  hot  springs  at  I'ir  Mangbo 
arc  6  m.  N.  of  Karachi  town.  The  principal  crops  arc  rice, 
millets,  oil-seeds  and  wheat.  In  addition  to  Karachi,  there  arc 
seaports  at  Siifonda  aad  Xjeti  Bandar,  which  ooftduct  a  con- 
siderable coasting  tmfe.  TMta  \^as  the  old  capital  of  Sind. 
KotdiaaaiDiiwnaatxdwqritatMnontbeladuB.  Ibenain 
Una  of  tia  Novdi-W'nteni  railway  rnaa  tbraogh  th«  district. 
From  Kotri  downwards  the  line  has  been  doabled  to  Karachi, 
and  at  Kotri  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  acrots  tbe  Indus 
opposite  Hydenbadi  to  eoaaect  iiitb  tba  Kajpvtaoa  nilaray 
aystcm. 

Sn  A.  R  Bailie,  iranadarfAnf^AptMiir  cad  Aaan  (119a). 


KARAGEOROB  (in  Servian,  KaraJycrdye)  (c.  i|M-tll7),  the 
lander  of  the  Servians  during  their  But  revolutiMi  agBlast  the 
Torlts  (1804-13),  attd  foundar  of  tba  Servian  dyaasty  Xara- 
georgevich.  Ifia  Cbriitiaa  nunt  was  Oeorge  (Dyoidyi),  Irat 
being  not  only  of  dark  cwnteaion  but  of  gloomy,  tadtorn  and 
ha  waa  iilclrninMid  bjf  tba  S««ia« 


"  Tsmi  Dyotdye  "  and  by  the  Turks  "  Kara 
ing  "Black  Ceotge,"  the  Turkish  nana 
generally  adn|>ted  OB*.  He  was  bora  in  17M  (a 
iikl|M)f  tliaaon  of  an  extremely  poor  Servian >cant,  1 
rWnvicb.  When  quite  a  young  man,  he  entered  tbe  lervice 
of  a  renowned  Turkish  brigand,  FazH-Bey  by  name,  and 
accompanied  his  master  on  his  adventurous  expeditions.  When 
twenty  he  married  and  Started  a  small  farm.  But  having  killed 
a  Turk,  he  left  Servia  for  Syrmia,  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  where 
tlu:  niuiiV/.  Ill  the  monastery  Krushcdol  engaged  him  as  one 
of  their  forest  giurds.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  monks 
nearly  two  years,  iben  enlisted  into  an  AwUllB  regime:!!,  and 
as  sergeant  took  part  in  the  Austriu  war  against  Tutk^ 
(1788-91).  lie  deserted  his  regiment,  returned  to  Swvia,  aad 
Mttlad  la  the  viOaae  of  Topola^llvbig  aonctlBMi  aa  a  peaceful 
fanner  aad  aometinwa  again  as  the  leader  of  a  snail  band  of 
"  hayduks  " — men  who  attacked,  robbrd  and  in  most  cases 
killed  the  travelling  Turks  in  revenge  for  the  oppression  of  their 
country. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Servians  rose  against  the 
jani.'.sarics  of  the  pashalik  of  Belgrade  arc  related  in  the 
article  on  Skkvu.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents'  bonds  and 
other  men  of  influence  met  alxnit  the  middle  of  FAfSMy  SSa^ 
at  the  village  of  Orashata,  and  there  elected  Kin>|nntaft  ai  tba 
iopeeme  leader  (Vrbovni  Vozd)  of  the  nation.  Voder  bla 
command  the  Servians  qieedily  cleared  their  0watiy  not  oafy 
of  the  janisniin  disloyal  to  tbe  Sultan,  but  of  all  otbcrTtatfci, 
<i.lio  withdrew  from  the  open  country  to  the  fortified  phcrs. 
Kara^ieor^e  and  his  armed  Ser\'ians  demanded  from  the  .Sultan 
the  privileges  of  self-government.  The  I'tirtr,  confronted  by 
the  cliancc-s  of  a  war  with  Ru!>sia,  dcridid  in  the  autumn  of 
1806  to  grant  to  il:c  Servians  a  fairly  large  mci.Mirc  of  autonc  niy. 
Unfortunately  Karageorgc  was  comparatively  paot  in  poIiticU 
gifts  and  diplomatic  tact.  While  the  kattisli-tif  granting  the 
rights  dcaumded  by  the  Serv-ians  was  on  the  way  to  Servia, 
Kaiasmil  attacked  the  Turks  in  Belgrade  and  Slubats^ 
captaied  tba  towns  first  and  then  also  the  dtadds,  and  aUowed 
the  THirklth  popubition  of  Bel^nde  to  be  wanacnd.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  hcadqaarlera  in  Bocbanat  informed 
Karagcorgc  that  Ru.<isia  was  at  war  with  Tuiltey  and  that  the 
Tsar  counted  on  the  to  operation  of  the  S'eiA'ians.  KarngLHlrge 
and  his  Servians  tli.n  definitely  rtjciicd  all  the  conccisions 
which  the  Porte  had  granted  llxiii,  ar.d  juinwl  Ru.ssia,  hoping 
thereby  to  secure  the  complete  indcpeniJtiuc  of  Scn-ia.  'Ihc 
co-operation  of  the  Ser\'ians  with  the  Ru^  i.uib  was  of  no  grest 
importance,  and  probably  dittppointing  to  both  parttet.  But 
as  the  principal  theatn  of  War  was  far  away  hm  SCCvia  on  tho 
lower  Danube,  Karafmp  waa  aUe  to ^ve  nun  attention  to 
tfaa  Ivtemal  orysaiaatkm  of  Snvla.  Tbe  natieoal  aieeaibly 
prodaitncd  Karagcorgc  the  hereditary  chief  and  gospodar  of 
the  Servians  (Dec.  16,  1808),  he  on  his  part  promising  under 
oath  to  govern  the  conntqr  "thnmh  and  fagr  the  nataooil 

council  "  (senate). 

Karagcor^'r's  h,i5f  y  .ind  vmcompromisingtcmper  and  imperious 
habits,  as  well  as  hij  want  of  political  tact,  soon  made  him  many 
enemies  amonfist  the  more  prominent  Servians  (voyvodes  and 
senators).  His  diffxultics  wen  considerably  increased  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Russian  poBtical  agent  to  Servia,  Rodophir.ikin. 
A  cririsoane  during  the  ainBaNmontha  of  the  year  1813.  Tbe 
tnaty  of  peaee^  ecwctaAad  by  tboRnrianasaniewfaat  buiiM|y 
fai  Bucbanest  In  i8t»,  iBd  not  secon  eflMeotly  tbe  safety  of  tbe 
Servians.  The  Ttitks  demanded  from  Karagcorgc,  as  a  pre* 
linnnary  cor.d  ti  .ia  for  peace,  that  the  Ser\'ians  ihould  lay  down 
their  arms,  ami  KaraKcorgc  refused  to  comply.  Thereupon  the 
entire  TuriLih  army  which  foufiht  .if^ainst  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube,  being  disengaged,  invaded  Servia.  After  a  few 
inellicient  attempts  to  stem  the  invasion,  Karageorge  gave  up 
the  struggle,  and  with  most  of  the  voyvodcs  and  chiefs  of  the 
nation  left  the  country,  and  cnesed  lo  Bungary  as  a  refugee 
(Sept.  ao^  i8ig).  FconHuntasyheweatlaRuMiaaaAKtlkd 
in  Khothi  (BenanUa),  enj^iag  a  pension  icon  tbe  Tnr% 
1m  tba  avanat  of  iIst  ho  MjJwly  aad 
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Kcretly  left  Russia  and  reappeared  quite  alone  in  Servia  in 
(he  neigbbourhood  of  Semendria  (Smederevo)  on  the  Danube. 
The  mottves  uid  the  object  of  hb  letura  ut  not  dear.  Some 
bdteve  that  he  was  xnt  by  the  HetaerfiU  l»  laise  up  Servia  to 
a  new  war  with  Turkey  and  thereby  fadlltale  the  riting  of  the 
Greek  people,  li  is  gu-iicr.illy  a>si.imcri,  however,  i!):u,  hi.iving 
heard  that  Servia,  under  the  guidame  of  Milo5h  Obrtnovieh, 
bad  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  self-government,  he  desired 
to  put  himst'lf  again  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Tfiis  imfiression 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Milosh  himself,  who  atoi.vo  ri  [lorted 
to  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade  the  arrival  of  Karageorge.  The  pasha 
demanded  that  Karagcorgc,  alive  or  dead,  should  be  delivered  to 
bim  irooiedUtely,  and  made  Milo«h  personally  tetponsible  for 
the  eiecutfon  of  that  order.  Karageorge'a  removal  couM  not 
unfortunately  be  separated  froo  the  personal  interest  of  Milosh; 
already  nrknowlcdgetl  as  ehicf  of  the  nation,  Milosh  did  not  like 
to  be  disii!.ic(<l  by  his  old  chief,  who  in  a  critical  moment  had 
kfl  the  lountry.  Karagcorgc  was  killed  (July  27,  O  S.,  1817) 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  the  pasha  for  tr.ir.s- 
missiOD  to  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate  Milosh 
Obcenovich  from  responsibility  for  the  murder,  which  became 
tlie  Starting-point  for  a  aeiieioif  tngcdiea  in  the  laodeni  UMoiy 
of  Servia. 

Karagcorge  was  one  of  the  most  remarfcable  Servians  of  the 
t^th  century.   No  other  man  could  have  led  the  bands  of 

undisciplined  and  badly-armed  S<  n-ian  ptasanK  to  sui  h  rh  t  isive 
victories  against  the  Turks.  Although  he  never  as'.umcd  the 
title  of  prince,  he  practically  was  the  first  chief  and  master 
iiospodar)  of  the  i>coplc  of  Servia.  He  succeeded,  however,  not 
because  he  was  liked  but  because  he  was  feared.  His  gloomy 
silence,  his  easily  aroused  anger,  his  habit  of  punishing  without 
besitation  the  slightest  transgressions  by  death,  spread  terror 
UMiqg  the  people.  He  is  believed  to  have  killed  hia  own  father 
in  a  fit  of  anger  when  the  old  man  icfosed  to  fallow  him  In  his 
fil^t  to  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  In  .mother 
fit  of  rage  at  the  report  that  his  brother  Marinko  had  a«^saulied 
0  girl,  he  ordered  his  men  to  seize  his  brother  ar.d  lo  hjng  Miti 
there  and  then  in  his  presence,  and  he  forbade  his  mother  to  go 
into  rr.ourning  for  him.  Even  by  his  admirers  he  is  admitted  to 
have  killed  by  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  125  men  who  pro- 
voked his  anger,  but  in  battles  he  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  always  admirable,  displaying  marvcDoua  eaergy  and  valour, 
and  ghriag  proofs  of  a  real  military  gcnhia.  The  Servians  con- 
sider him  one  of  their  greatest  men.  In  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  services  to  the  national  cause  they  elected  his  yoimper  son, 
Alex.ir.fliT,  in  iS43,  to  be  the  reigning  prince  of  S<.rvi,i,  and 
again  in  1905  they  chose  his  grandson,  I'ctcr  Karageorgcvich 
(son  of  Alexander)  to  be  the  king  of  Servia. 

Set:  Servia;  also  Ranke,  Die  serbmkt  RnotuticH;  Stoyan  Nova- 
kovii  !i,  V'astzhs  frpske  drUiair  (Belgrade,  1904);  M.G.  Milityevich, 

Karadyordyt  (Belgrade,  1904).  (C.  Ml.) 

KARA-HISSAR  ("Black  Castle"),  d)  Afilm  Kara- 
IIissar  (q.v.).  (;)  ItiijE,  or  IscHA  Kara-Hissar  (anc.  Do^ 
wiam),  a  small  village  about  14  m.  N.E.  of  No.  i.  Dociraium 
was  a  Macc<lonian  colony  established  op  an  older  site.  It  was 
a  self-governing  municipality,  striking  its  own  coins,  and  stood 
on  the  Apamea-Synnada-lVsiiinus  road,  by  which  the  cele- 
brated marble  called  Synnadic,  Dodmlaa  and  Pbiygiu  was 
eonvnred  to  tbe  coast.  The  quarries  ate  »)  >a.  frmn  uw  vOlage, 
and  the  marble  was  carried  thence  direct  to  Synnada  (Chiiut 
Kassaba).  Some  of  the  marble  has  the  rich  purple  veins  in 
which  poets  saw  the  blood  of  .\tys. 

Stt  W.  M.  Ramiay.  l/iil.  Cwg.  ^  An»  Mam  CLoodon.  la^o); 
Mwny*  mi* «  Atm  Uitm 

KARA-HISSAR  SHARK!  \U.  "eastern  Kara-Hissar"), 
also  called  Shabin  Kara-Hissar  from  the  alum  mines  in  its  vicin- 
ity, the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sis.js 
vilayet  of  Asia  Minor.  Top.  about  12,000,  two-thirds  Mussul- 
man. It  is  the  Roman  Cotcr.s,!,  which  gradually  !>upersedcd 
Pompcy's  foundation,  Nicopolit,  whose  ruins  lie  at  Purkh, 
■bmit  ta  as.  W.  (banoe  Kaia-Hissar  is  oitted  Nik«poli  ^tbe 


Armenians).  In  later  Byiantioe  tiOMt  it  WM  aa  important 
frontier  station,  and  did  not  pasa  Into  OtUMHUi  bands  tlB 
twelve  years  after  the  capture  of  Ctonatantinoplt.  Tbe  t««a, 
altitude  4Me  ft^  it  buiH  round  the  foot  «f  «  tefty  tocfc,  opea 
which  stand  the  rains  of  the  Byzantine  castle,  JraiirarajfrMi, 
the  Kara  ni55ar  Daula  of  c.irly  Mn>lcm  chroriilcrs.  It  is 
connected  with  its  port,  Ketasuiid,  and  with  i^ivas.  Erzing&a 
and  Erzcrum,  bv  citnape  roads. 

KARAISKAKIS.  GEORGES  (1782-1827),  leader  in  tbe  War 
of  Greek  Independence,  was  born  at  .Agrapha  in  1782.  During 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Morea,  and  had  a 
somewhat  discreditable  share  in  the  Intrigues  which  divided  the 
Creek  leaders,  fint  be  showed  a  asoae  of  tbe  necessity  for 
providing  tbe  countiy  witb  a  govemmeM,  and  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  Capo  d*btria.  His  most  honourable  services  w^rc 
performed  in  the  middle  and  later  sia^  of  tbe  war.  He  helped 
to  raise  the  first  '-■'•.'■\iy  ui  Missiilonghi  in  1S23,  and  did  his  best  to 
save  the  town  in  the  second  siepc  in  i8j6.  In  that  year  he 
commanded  the  patriot  forces  in  Kumclia.  and  though  he  faikj 
to  co-operate  cdectually  with  other  chiefs,  or  with  the  foreign 
sympathizers  lighting  for  the  GfCeki^  be  gabled  some  successes 
against  tbe  Turks  which  were  veiy  wdcane  amid  tbe  disaataa 
afthetbner  Be  took  a  abate  bi  tbe  ttaaaeccasfiil  attempts  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Athens  in  1827,  and  made  an  effort  to  pievcat 
the  disastrous  massacre  of  the  Turkish  garrison  of  fort  S 
Spiridion.  He  was  shot  in  action  on  the  4lh  of  May  1827. 
Finlay  speaks  of  him  as  a  capable  partisan  leader  who  had  grrat 
irilluence  over  his  men,  and  describes  him  as  of  "  middle  sue, 
thin,  dark-complc.xioned,  with  a  bright  expressive  animal  €>•« 
which  irulita'.cd  gipsy  bloo<l." 

Sec  G.  Finlay,  fl litory    Ik*  Creek  Revolution  (London,  t86l). 

KARAJICH.  VOKfflPANOVICH  (1787-1M4).  the  lather  af 
modem  Servian  litcfataic,  was  bom  00  tbe  6tb  of  Notwbsf 
1787  in  tbe  Servian  village  of  Ttsbldi,  on  the  border  torna^ 

Bosnia  and  Servia.  Having  learnt  to  read  and  write  in  the  oU 
monastery  Trono&lia  (near  his  native  village),  he  was  engaged 
.is  writer  and  reader  of  letters  to  the  commander  of  the  insurgents 
ol  his  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  hrst  Servian  rising  againsi 
the  Turks  in  1804.  Mostly  in  the  position  of  a  scribe  to  different 
voyvodcs,  sometimes  as  school-teacher,  he  served  his  country 
during  the  first  revolution  (1804-1813),  at  theoolli^of  which 
he  left  Servia,  but  instead  of  following  Karageoiia  and  other 
voyvodes  to  Rvsibbeweat  to  Vienna.  There  be  was  bitrodaced 
ta  tbe  fpsat  Sbtronic  scholar  Yemey  Kopiur,  who,  having  heard 
htra  recite  some  Servian  national  ballads,  encouraged  him  to 
collect  the  poems  and  popular  son^;?,  write  a  grammar  of  the 
Servian  language,  and,  if  possibli ,  a  dictionary.  This  prof^amme 
of  literary  work  was  adlictcd  to  by  Ka;a}jJi.  whu  .ill  his  life 
acknowledged  gratefully  what  he  owed  to  his  learned  teacher. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  tSth  and  in  the  beginning  of  tke  Iftk 
century  all  Servian  literary  efforts  were  written  in  a  iaagngi 
which  was  not  the  Servian  vernacular,  but  an  artificial  laacaate^ 
of  which  the  fboodatioa  waa  the  OU  Stavonk  fai  use  ia  tie 
efaurches,  but  somewhat  Russiaaiscd,  and  mlaed  wbb  Slerriaa 
words  forced  into  Russian  forms.  That  language,  called  by  its 
writers  "the  Slavonic-Servian,"  was  neither  Slavonic  r«r 
Scr\'ian.  It  was  written  in  Old  C> dIIil  letters,  many  of  which 
had  no  meaning  in  the  Servian  language,  while  there  were  several 
sounds  in  that  language  which  had  no  corresponding  sigrns  or 
letters  in  the  Old  Slavonic  alphabet.  The  Servian  philosc|>hcr 
Dositcy  Obradovich  (who  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  spent 
some  time  in  London  teaching  Cieefc)  ataa  the  first  Ttiiisa 
author  to  proclaim  tbe  principle  that  tbe  boolcs  ftor  tbe  Serviaa 
people  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  people.  BaC 
the  great  majority  of  his  contemporaries  were  of  opinion  that 
the  lanpu.iRc  of  Servian  literature  ought  to  be  cvc  hct!  c  ut  of 
the  dead  Old  Slavonic  of  the  church  books.  The  church  natur- 
ally decidedly  supported  this  view.  Karajich  was  the  great 
reformer  who  changed  all  this.  Encouraged  by  Kopitar,  he 
published  in  1814  (2nd  ed.,  1815)  in  Vienna  his  first  book.  i/<tf« 
Proslcnarodna  Slamit-^erbtko  Pytsmantsu  ("  A  small  coUcctioa 
of  Slavooic>SefviaB  songs  «f  tbe  eeaunon  people     coMainiac  a 
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Inndred  lyric  tangt,  suog  by  the  peasant  women  of  Servia,  and 

six  poems  about  heroes,  or  as  the  Servians  call  (hem  YuHiicJike 
ptsme,  which  arc  generally  recited  by  the  blind  bards  or  by 
peasants.    I  rom  ihal  lime  Karajicli's  l.urary  aiiiviiy  ino\td 
00  two  parallel  lines:  to  give  scientific  justification  and  (aunda- 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  Servian  as  the  literary 
language;  and,  by  collecting  and  publishing  national  aongs, 
lolk-lore,  proverbs,  &c,  to  show  the  richnctt  of  the  Servian 
peopk%  poetical  and  iniollcctual  gifts,  and  the  wealth  and 
beaoly  of  the  Servian  language.   By  his  reform  of  the  Servian 
alphabet   and  orthography,  his  Si  rs  i.in  gr.immar  and  his 
Scr\i.in  diciionary,  he  established  tlic  lavl  that  the  Scrv'ian 
lan^'uaKc  cont.iins  thirty  dl>liiiLl  sound.'^,  for  six  of  which  the 
Old  Slavonic  alphabet  had  no  special  letters.    He  introduced 
new  letters  for  thc)sc  special  sounds,  at  the  same  lime  throwing 
out  of  the  Old  Slavonic  alphabet  eighteen  letters  foe  which 
the  Secvfaa  language  had  no  use.  TUs  idonn  ma  stren- 
■OHity  (VPOMd  by  the  cliuich  and  auiqf  coawtvathra  authon, 
«ho  went  to  far  aa  to  indoee  the  Servbn  govemnent  to 
prohibit  the  printing  of  books  in  new  letters,  a  prohibition 
removed  in  1859.    Karajich's  alphat>cl  facilitated  his  reform  of 
orthography,  his  f)rinriplc  !«  ing;  wrile  as  ypu  sptak,  and  rtad  at 
il  is  writteH  I    Hardly  any  other  language  in  the  civilized  world 
has  such  a  simple,  logical,  scientific  spelling  system  and  ortho- 
graphy as  the  Servian  has  in  Karajich's  system.  His  first  gnun- 
matical  essay  «aa  published  la  ^^enna  in  1814,  FUmnUta 
S€rbtk»0t  yaika  pt  fmnt  fnO^  mnia  {"  The  gnnnar  of 
the  Servian  lanigiiiage  aa  spoken  bf  the  coRMnon  people"). 
An  improved  edition  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1S18,  together  with 
his  great  work  Srptki  Ryttkiuh  (Lexicon  Scrbico-Ccrmanico< 
L.iiinum).    This  dictionary — containing   26,270  words — was 
lull  of  important  contributions  to  folk-lore,  ;is  Karajich  never 
missed  .m  o[iportunity  to  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  the 
description  of  the  national  customs  or  popular  beliefs  connected 
nith  lt«   A  new  edition  of  his  dictionary,  containing  46,370 
imdik  «*■  F<*blisbed  at  Vicoita  in  185a.  Meanwhile  be  gave 
Usoadf  earDCitly  10  the  WQili  «f  colkcthig  the ''cxeatioiii  of  the 
mind  of  the  Sovian  common  people."   He  travelled  through 
Servian  countries  (Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
D.iImLitIa,  Syrmia,  Croatia),  arid  the  result  was  shown  in  a 
Ijrgtly  augmented  editi!)n  (if  his  Srpskc  Xarodite  Pyesme,  of 
which  the  liirst  three  vulua.cs  jpjieared  at  Lti[}zig  in  1823  and 
1824,  the  fourth  volume  appearing  at  Vienna  in  1833.  fopular 
Stories  and  Enigmas  wiis  published  in  1821,  and  Servian  National 
Pnttrbt  In  (836.   From  i8j6  to  1834  he  was  the  editor  of  an 
aaatuJ,  caUad  DanUsa  (The  Morning  Star),  which  he  filled  with 
important  contributions  concerning  the  ethaognphgr  and  modem 
history  of  the  Servian  people.   In  18  A  he  pabffidwd  a  historical 
monograph,  Mi'.o'.h  (j'rnicviih,  Prince  cj  Scr.'ia;  in  1837,  in 
German,  M onirnrtjo  und  Sf on'rnr^r:n%\  in  1S67,  The  Servian 
Coitrning  Counc.l  of  Sliite.    He  siipplicfl  Leopold  Ranke  with 
the  matcrial.s  for  his  History  0}  Ike  Sen'ian  Knolulion.    He  also 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  Servian,  for  the  British  and 
FocdfD  Bible  Sodety  (Vieaoa,  1847)-   K^irajich  died  in  Vienna 
OB  the  6th  of  Fcbmary  tU^;  and  his  remains  weie  transferred 
to  Belgrade  in  ttn  witb-iicat  soknaity  and  at  the  expenae  of 
the  government  of  Servfau  (C.  Mi.) 

KARA-KALPAKS  ("  Black  Caps  "),  a  Mongolo-Tatar  people, 
originally  dominant  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Aral  Sea,  where 
ihcy  still  number  some  thousands.  They  thus  form  geographi- 
cally the  transition  between  the  northern  Kirghiz  and  the 
Mtthcfn  Turkomans.  Once  a  powerful  nation,  they  are 
scattered  for  the  moat  part  in  Astrakhan,  Perm,  Orenburg^  in 
the  Caaenilan  provinee  of  Knbaa.  and  in  Tobolsk,  Siberia, 
numbering  in  all  about  SOyOOa  These  emigrants  have  aOMed 
much  with  the  aUen  popuhttions  among  w  hom  they  have  settled; 
but  the  pure  type  on  the  Aral  Sea  are  a  tall  powerful  people, 
with  broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes,  short  noses  and  heavy  chins. 
Their  women  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Turkcr  i.in.  The  name 
of  "  Black  Caps"  is  given  them  in  allusion  to  their  high  sheep- 
skin hats.  They  are  a  peaceful  aKri^ultural  folk,  llho  have 
Mffared  nmcb  from  their  fierce  nomad  ncighboaia. 


RARAKOmm  (Ttorkish,  "  black  stone  debris  "),  the  name  of 

two  cities  in  Moripf.lia,  One  of  these,  according  to  G.  Poianin, 
was  the  capital  ul  tin  I'ipliur  ki.iKilom  in  the  ath  century,  and  the 
other  was  in  the  i  jili  Lc;itury  ;i  i  ipital  of  the  steppe  mon.irchy 
of  Mongolia.  The  same  name  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  Khangai  range  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Orkhon.  (t)  The 
Uighur  Kakakokum,  alto  named  Mubalik  ("  bad  town  was 
situated  en  the  left  bank  of  the  Orkhon,  in  the  Talal•kbain^lala 
steppe,  to  the  aouth-east  of  Ughci-aocv  It  was  deserted  after 
the  fall  of  the  Vigour  kingdom,  and  ta  the  loth  century  Abaki, 
the  founder  of  the  Khitan  kingdom,  planted  on  its  ruins  a 
stone  bearing  a  ikscrijjtion  of  his  victories.  (2)  The  Mongolian 
Karakoruu  wa.'i  founded  at  the  birth  of  the  Mongolian  monarchy 
established  by  Jcnghix  Khan.  A  palace  for  the  khan  was  built 
in  it  by  Chinese  architects  in  1 234,  and  its  walls  were  erected  in 
1235.  riano  Carpini  visited  it  in  1246,  Rubruquis  in  1253,  and 
Marco  I'olo  in  1275.  Later,  the  fourth  Mongolian  king.  Kublai, 
left  Karakomm,  in  order  to  amide  at  Katpin-fo,  near  Peking. 
When  the  khan  Aiik-hog  declared  Mnaeff  and  Karafconmi  inde- 
pendent  of  Kublai-Khan,  the  latter  besieged  Korakorum,  took 
it  by  famine,  and  probably  laid  it  waste  so  thoroughly  that  the 
town  v.  is  .iftcrwards  forgotten. 

The  exact  sites  of  the  two  Mongolian  capitals  were  only  estab- 
lished in  1889-1801.  Sir  II.  Yule  ( Tfic  Book  oj Marco  Polo,  1871) 
was  the  first  to  distinguish  two  cities  of  this  name.  The  Russian 
traveller  I'aderin  in  1871  visited  the  Uighur  capital  (see  Turks), 
named  now  by  the  Mongob  Kara  BalgltasiM  ("  black  dty  ")  or 
Khaia-kherem  ("black  wall of  wUch  only  the  wall  and  a 
tower  are  in  existence,  while  the  streets  and  ruins  outside  the 
wall  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  1 1  m.  Paderin's  belief  that  this 
was  the  old  Mongol  capital  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  As  to 
the  Monf^olian  Karakorum,  it  is  identified  by  several  authorities 
with  a  site  on  which  towards  the  close  of  the  i6lh  century  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Erdcni  Tsu  was  built,  'i'his  monastery 
lies  about  25  m.  south  by  east  of  the  Uighur  capital.  North 
and  noTtb<east  of  the  oMoastefy  ai«  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Prafessor  D.  Poadafev,  who  visited  Etdcnl  Tsu  foe  a  second  time 
in  1802,  stated  that  the caithco  waU suiMMiBding  the  monastery 
might  well  be  part  of  the  wall  of  the  otd  dty.  The  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  two  Karakorums  was  dctcrmine<l  by  the  expedition 
of  N. A'ailrintsev  in  if'Sq,  and  the  t  wo  exjicdilions  of  the  llelsing- 
fors  Ugro-Finnish  society  (iS  jo)  and  the  Russian  academy  of 
science,  under  Dr  W.  Radlov  (iSgi),  which  were  sent  out  to 
study  Yadrintscv's  discovery. 

See  Works  (Trudy)  of  the  Orkkon  Ex^iilion  (St  Petrr^lmrc.  1 S02): 
Yule's  Marco  Polo,  c<lition  revised  by  flenri  ( Ur  in  r  i.uf  I'.irit !.  vul.  L 
ch.  xlvi.  (London,  l<>03^.  Cordicr  ronfmi  ^  the  uvr  of  Kar.ikorum 
to  the  Mon>;i'l  i  ,i;iii.il;  Vonindv,  M,itn'i>l>'i  and  the  Montoli,  vol.  L 
(St  Petersburg,  1)196);  C.  W.  Campttcll,  "  Journevs  in  Mongolia," 
Ctot.  Jomrm.  vol.  xx.  (1903),  with  map.  Campfaeir*  ctpoft  was 
printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper  {China  So.  t,  1904). 

KARA-KUL.  the  name  of  two  lakes  ("  Great  "  and  "  Little  ") 
of  Russian  Turkestan,  in  the  province  of  Ferghana,  and  on 
the  Pamir  plateau.  Great  Kara-kul,  13  m.  long  and  10  m. 
wide  (formerly  much  larger),  is  under  39°  N.,  to  the  south  of  the 
Trans-Abi  range,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  ij,aoo  ft.;  it  is  Sor> 
rounded  by  high  mountains,  and  is  reached  from  the  north  over 
the  Kyzyl-art  pass  (i4,oij  ft.).  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  south  shore  and  an  island  off  the  north  shore  divide  it  Into 
two  basins,  a  snuiller  t.islcm  one  which  is  shallow,  42  to  63  ft., 
and  a  larger  western  one,  which  h.is  depths  of  726  to  756  ft. 
It  has  no  drainage  outlet.  Little  Kara-kul  lies  in  the  north- 
east Pamir,  or  Sarikol,  north-west  of  the  Mustogh-ata  peak 
(25,850  fu),  at  an  altitude  of  1 2.700  ft.  It  varies  in  depth  from 
79  ft.  b  the  aottth.to  so  to  70  ft.  in  the  middle,  and  1000  It.  or 
more  bi  the  Mtth.  It  is  a  moraine  lake;  and  a  atieaai  «f  tiw 
same  name  Hows  through  it,  but  is  named  dies  fn  its  futhtr 

course  lo»vardi  Kashgar  in  I'.ast  Turkr';tnn. 

KABA-KUM  (■'  Uiack  Sa;uii"j,  a  ilai  disert  in  Russian  Central 
Asia.  It  extends  to  nearly  110,000  sq.  ni  .  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Ust-urt  plateau,  bctwcrn  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Amu  darya,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Turkoman  oases,  and  00  the  W.  it  nearly  reaches  the  Caspian 
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Sea.  Only  part  oF  thb  mtfaee  h  eovefcd  with  aud.  There 

arc  broad  expanses  (tjivrs)  of  clay  soil  upon  which  water  acrii- 
mulatcs  in  the  spring;  in  the  summer  these  arc  muddy,  but  later 
quite  dry,  anH  mrrcly  a  few  Solanaceae  and  bushes  grow  on 
them.  Thi  rc  is  a!s.o  i/t^ir,  similar  to  the  above  bul  cncnistcd  with 
salt  and  gyp!-um,  and  relieved  only  by  Solanaceae  along  their 
borders.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with  sand,  which,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Mainov,  .issumcs  fve  diffcrtnl  forms,  (t)  Barkkmt, 
chiefly  in  ihe  eut,  which  tn  BMNUtds  of  loose  taadt  is  to  3S  ft- 
high,  hoor*fhmped,  havmg  their  gently  ilopinf  convex  sides 
turned  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  ud  a  concave  side,  30"  1  >  ■ 
40*  steep,  on  the  opposite  slofte.  They  ore  disposed  in  cr<i.  j  i 
or  chains,  and  the  winds  drive  them  at  an  average  rate  of  it. 
annually  towards  the  south  and  south  cast.  Some  grass  (Stipa 
peniiaia)  and  bushes  of  siiksaut  (He!..  1  y'.-n  ■vttf.i  j^rjroi:)  and 
other  steppe  bushes  {e.g.  CalliRoitiutn,  HoiimoJcndron  and  Atra- 
pkaxis)  grow  on  them.'  (2)  Mounds  of  sand,  of  about  the  same 
size,  but  irregular  hi  shape  and  of  a  slightly  firmer  consistence, 
mostly  bearing  the  lanw  bashes,  and  also  A  rScmiiia  and  Tamarii; 
Ihcy  arc  chiefly  met  with  in  the  east  and  south,  (j)  A  sandy 
desert,  slightly  unduhltlag,  tod  covered  in  spring  with  grass  and 
flowers  ((•  j;.  tulips,  Rlieum,  various  Umbellifetae),  which  arc  soon 
burnetl  by  the  sun;  they  cover  very  large  spaces  in  the  soulh- 
ca'^i.  (i)  SaiiiU  <lispose<I  in  waves  from  50  to  70  ft.,  and  orra- 
sion.ally  up  to  100  ft.  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  400  ft. 
from  each  oilier;  they  cover  the  central  |X)rlion,  and  their  vege- 
tation is  practically  the  same  a.s  in  the  preceding  divi^on.  (5) 
Danes  on  the  shuns  of  the  Caspian,  compoaed  of  moving tuids, 
gS  to  80  ft.  high  aad  devoid  o(  vegetatim. 

A  typted  featim  of  the  Kaia-k«ni  b  fkt  nmber  of  old 
river  beds,"  whidi  may  hMC  been  eltber  channeb  of  tribvtariet 
of  the  Amu  and  other  rivers  or  depressions  which  contained 
cluiiRatcd  ?.  ill  l:."t.rs  Water  is  only  found  in  wells,  10  to  jo  m. 
ap.irt  —  somi  time iniit  h  as  100  m.— which  arc  dug  in  the 
tal:yrs  and  give  saline  water,  occasionally  unfit  to  drink,  and  in 
pools  of  rain-water  retained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  takyrs. 
The  population  of  the  Kara-kum,  consisting  of  nomad  Kirghiz 
and  Turkomans,  is  very  smalL  The  region  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Syr-darya,  between  Lake  Aial  and  Lake  Chalkar- 
tcBix,  b  also  called  Karapkiun.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Bn.) 

KARAMAJf  (anc.  Larmid^.  a  name  still  used  by  the  Christian 
Inhabitants),  a  town  in  the  Konia  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
in  the  plain  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  few 
inil  i^lriesand  little  trade,  but  the  medieval  wails,  well  picicrscd 
ca^llo  and  mosques  arc  interesting,  and  the  old  Scljuk  medrcsse, 
or  colkgc,  is  a  lieautiful  building.  Karaman  is  connected  wiih 
Konia  by  railway,  having  a  station  on  the  6ist  section  of  the 
Bagdad  railway.  Little  is  known  of  its  aacknt  history  except 
that  it  was  dotioyed  by  Perdiccas  nhoat  jss  %Jb^  and  after- 
wards became  a  seat  of  Isawlan  pirates.  It  was  toocupied 
by  Frederick  Baibarossa  in  11 90;  in  1466  it  was  capCiltca  by 
Mahommed  II.,  and  in  i486  by  Bayezid  II. 

KARAMAMIA,  formerly  an  independent  inland  |>rovince  in 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  named  after  Karaman,  the  son  of  an 
Armenian  CDnvt  r!  10  Islam,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ala 
Od-Din  Kaikobad,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Rum,  and  was  granted 
Laraadaln  fbf,aiidmade  govcniorof  Sclcfke,  1223-1245.  The 
name  Kanman  b,  however,  Turkoman  and  that  of  a  powerful 
tribe,  settled  apparently  near  Laianda.  The  Annenhm  convert 
must  have  been  adopted  into  thb.  On  the  coUapsc  of  the  Scljuk 
empire,  Karaman's  grandson,  Mahmud,  1279-1310,  founded  a 
slate,  which  included  I'amphylia,  I.ycaonia  and  large  parts  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.  Its  capital,  Laranda,  super- 
seded Konia.  This  state  was  frequently  at  war  with  the  kings 
of  Lesser  Armenia,  the  Lusignan  princes  of  Cyprus  and  the 
knighttOf  Rhodes.  It  was  also  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  Osoianli  Turks,  which  only  ended  in  147a, 
when  ft  was  dcfiahdy  annaaed  by  MahemDed  tl.  The  Os- 
manlts  divided  Xaiannnb  into  Khan'j  north,  and  Ichilt  south,  of 
the  Taurus,  and  restored  Konia  to  its  metropolitan  position.  The 
narr.i  K  iramani,»  is  now  often  Rivin  tiy  jjtc  ,'r.iphrrs  to  Ichili 
only;  but  so  iar  as  it  has  had  any  exact  signittcancc  io  modern 


times,  ft  has  Stood  Csrtbe  whole  piovtnce  of  Ibnh.  Befnretks 

present  provincial  divbion  was  made  (1864),  Karamania  W35 
the  eyalet  of  which  Konia  was  the  capital,  and  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  .sc.i,  the  whole  littoral  from  Adalli  ^a^tward  I  '  |ng  under 
the  pasha  of  Adana.  Nevertheless,  in  Levantine  popular  usape 
at  the  present  day,  "Kanuanla"  sfgoito  the  coast  from 
Adalia  to  Messina.  (D.  G.  K.) 

KARAMNASA.  a  river  of  northern  India,  tributary  to  the 
Ganges  on  Its  ririit  bank,  fotmlng  the  bouodaty  between  Bcngd 
and  the  Unkcd  Pravlneca.  The  name  neons  "deatiejrcr  of 
religious  merit,"  which  b  cxpldned  Iqr  men  tbaa  one  lifgrnd. 
To  this  day  nil  h  igb-casteHindns  have  to  be  canted  over  wftboet 
being  defiled  bv  the  touch  of  its  waters. 

KARA  MUSTAFA  (d.  t6R0,  Turkish  vizier,  sumamcd  "  ^^er- 
zifunli,"  was  a  son  of  Uruj  Bey,  .1  notable  S-p.ihi  of  Nfcrilfusj 
(Marsovan),  and  brother-in-law  to  Ahmed  Kupn'li,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  grand  vizier  in  1676,  after  having  for  some  yean 
held  the  oflke  of  Kaimmakam  or  locHm  ttntns.  His  greed  a&d 
ostentation  were  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and  he  behaved 
with  chaiacteristic  insolence  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  from 
whom  he  extorted  hrge  bribes.  After  conducting  a  campairj 
in  Poland  which  terminated  unfortunately,  he  gave  a  ready 
response  to  the  appeal  for  aid  made  by  the  Hungarians  um'-.t 
Imrc  'ri-.iilsOly  {./.:  )  when  they  rose  against  .-Xustria,  his  ho{.< 
being  to  form  out  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  a  Mussulman  em- 
pire of  the  West,  of  which  he  should  be  the  sult.in.  The  pLi 
was  foiicd  in  part  by  his  own  \:i<.  \:  of  military  skill,  but  chicilv 
through  the  heroic  resistance  of  \  ii-ma  and  its  timely  relief  by 
John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Kara  llustafs  ptfd  for  his 
defeat  with  hb  life;  he  was  beheaded  at  Belgrade  in  idtj  and 
fab  head  was  fanoght  to  the  sultan  on  a  silver  dish. 

Another  Kaka  Mustata  Pasha  (d.  1643),  who  figures  ia 
Turkish  lustory,  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  who  was  enrol!,  i 
in  the  Janissaries,  rose  to  be  Kapudan  I'asha  under  .Murj.i  I\ 
and  after  the  capture  of  Bagdad  was  made  grand  Vi^iLr.  Ht 
was  severe,  but  just  and  impartial,  and  strove  to  effect  nrxcssuy 
reforms  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Janissaries,  impro%'iri.; 
the  coinage,  and  checking  the  state  expenditure.  But  the 
content  of  the  Janissaries  led  to  his  dismissal  and  dcatk  hi  164^ 

KABAMZIM.  MIWILAl  ■IXHAHjOVICB  iv^^nMS^,  Bn- 
rfan  historian,  critic,  novelist  and  poet ,  was  bom  at  the  viBi^e 
Mikhailovka,  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  not  at  Sit»- 
birsk  as  many  of  his  English  and  German  biographers  incorrectly 
state, onihc  1st  of  December  (old  style)  1765.  iiis  father  was  an 
oflker  in  the  Russian  army,  of  Tatar  extraction.  He  was  sesi 
to  Moscow  to  study  under  Professor  Schaden,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dmitricv,  a  Russian  poet  of  some  merit,  and  occupied 
himself  with  tnuisbting  essays  by  foreign  writers  into  faia  aatm 
language.  After  icsMing  some  time  at  St  Petetsbtug,  he  wm 
to  Simbirsk,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  induced  to  levWt 
Moscow.  There,  finding  himself  m  the  mkbt  of  the  society  of 
learned  men,  he  .\f,.:\n  botciok  himself  to  literary  work.  In  178^ 
he  resolved  to  travel,  arnl  visited  Germany,  France,  SwitzeriaaJ 
and  England.  On  his  t  ur.i  he  published  his  Lctlcrs  of  3  Ru;s:^% 
Traveller,  which  met  with  great  success.  These  letters  were  fir^t 
printed  in  the  Moscow  yourito/,  which  he  edited,  but  were  after- 
wards collected  and  Issoed  in  six  voiiuies  (t;e7-i8M>.  la  the 
same  periodical  Karaman  also  paUUicd  tfan&tioni  of  aone  of 
the  tales  of  Marmontd,  and  some  original  stories,  among  whkb 
may  be  mentioned  Poor  LLa  and  Nalalis  the  Boyer'i  Dauik'.cr. 
In  ; ;  )  ,'i;id  1795  Karair.zin  abandoned  his  literary  journal,  and 
published  a  imscellany  in  two  volumes,  entitled  /Ig/cjid,  in  which 
appeared,  among  other  things,  "  The  Island  of  Bornholm  "  mni, 
"Ilia  iMouromctz,"  aslory  based  upon  the  adventures  of  t  he  wrc3- 
known  hero  of  noaoy  0 Rtissian  legend.  In  \  ^<)^-\•,v)  he  :s&ocii 
another  miscellaay  or  poetical  almanaCi  Tit$  Aomides,  ia  con- 
fonction  with  Dendriivin  aad  Dnritriev.  In  1798  be  compiled 
The  Pantheon,  a  colleclion  of  pieces  from  the  works  of  the  onost 
celebrated  authors  ancient  and  modern,  translated  into  Ro»<-2a. 
.Many  of  his  lighter  productions  were  subsequently  printc  j  hf 
him  ID  a  vol uiiie  entitled  i/>  I  rijia.  Inifioiaod  i8oj  Karaaasia 
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edited  the  journal  the  Earoptan  Messtnf,rr.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  publieiUoa  ef  this  work  that  he  realized  where 
Us  atneoffth  by,  «nd  eonuiwiioed  his  HiOtry  «/  Me  Rm$$m» 
•  EmflM.  Inocder  toaoeoapUsb  theluk,  heaediidodkbuett 
for  two  yean;  and,  on  the  cause  of  his  reiiremeiit  beeoniag 
known  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  Karanuin  was  Invited  to 
Tv:  r,  ■.■  lu  re  he  read  to  the  emperor  the  fir<t  i-ij;h[  volumes 
of  hiG  hiftnry.  In  iSi6  he  rcmovcil  to  St  Peteraburg.  when-  he 
spent  the  happic5t  days  of  his  life,  iiijoying  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  and  submitting  to  him  the  sheets  oi  his  great  work, 
which  the  emperor  read  over  with  him  in  the  gardens  of  the 
palaoe  of  TzankoS  Sclo.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry 
bit  work  Anther  than  the  devcnth  vditme,  teradoating  it  at 
the  accenion  of  Michad  Romanov  bi  i6tj.  H«  dkd  00  the 
land  of  May  (old  style)  1816,  in  the  Taurida  palaoe.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Simbirsk  in  1S45. 

As  an  historian  Karamsin  has  dewrwdly  a  very  high  reputation. 
Till  the  apfMrarance  of  his  woefc  tittle  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  Rusua.  The  pre«dine  attcmiM  o(  Ta(i«ichev  was  merely  a  rough 
■ketch,  inelegant  in  *ty\v,  and  without  the  true  spirit  of  crilici»m. 
Karatnzin  was  most  industrious  in  aetumulating  ri.itrri,il>,  .Tnd  the 
notes  to  his  volume'  ;irf  miiu-^  o(  eurioun  inforni.iti<in.  The  style 
of  hi^s  hi>tory  i-  <  :  i  it  and  flowiiii;,  nvDdellcJ  rather  upon  the 
ecisy  sentences  of  the  t  rench  prose  writer*  than  the  long  periodical 
paragraphs  of  the  old  Slavonic  school.  Perhaps  Karamiia  nsay 
justly  bo  censured  for  the  false  gloas  and  romaiuk  air  thrown  over 
the  early  Russian  annals,  concealinf  the  coaisencw  and  cruelty  of 
the  native  manners;  in  this  rea^iect  he  icorimls  in  ef  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who»c  writings  were  at  this  lime  crratinj;  a  great  sensation 
throuKhout  Europe,  and  probably  h.id  ih<ir  intlucnce  upon  him. 
Karamitin  apin  ars  ofw  nly  as  the  pant  s'.  ri't  of  the  autocrnry  ;  inditd, 
his  work  h.-.b  Ikcii  ••t>;.'l  tliv  "  i  I  |)f.jH^,ii»m."    He  dix-s  not 

hesitate  (o  avow  hi^  admiration  ol  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  considers 
him  and  his  grandfather  Ivan  III.  «■  the  builders  up  of  Russian 
greatness,  a  gloty  which  in  his  earlier  writings,  perhaps  at  that  time 
more  under  tnc  mfluenee  of  Western  ideas,  he  had  aisiRnctl  to  Peter 
the  Great  In  the  l>attle-pieces  (c.f.  the  dc.~<-iiption  of  llie  6cld  of 
Koulikovo,  the  t.ikim;  of  Kazan.  He.)  wc  find  considerable  powers 
ol  ij'  -I  fiplion;  and  tlie  cli.irac ter^  iJ  iii mv  of  the  ehicf  p<T^onaKr5 
in  the  Ku*=i.in  .•^^n.d^  .ire  dr.iwii  in  firm  and  bold  lines.  Asa  critic 
Karamrin  »  af  Kreit  s.T\i.-e  to  his  country;  in  fact  he  may  be 
rof  ifdiil  -is  i!ie  fouTiilrr  of  the  review  and  essay  (in  the  Western 
»tyl(  j  .iit:  rij  llie  Kus-ians. 

KARA  SEA.  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  demarcated,  and 
except  on  the  north-west  completely  enclosed, by  NovayaZcmlya, 
Vaygach  Island  and  the  Siberian  coa«t.  It  b  approached 
from  the  west  by  three  straits— Matothkin,  between  the  two 
jsUnds  of  Nov»ya  Zcmlya,  and  Kan  and  Yugor  to  ihc  noctb 
and  lontb  of  Vaygacb  Uwd  lapectivdy.  On  tko  oootb- 
east  Kara  Bay  penetrates  deeply  Into  the  mainland,  and  to  the 
west  of  this  the  short  Kara  river  enters  the  sea.  The  sea  Is  all 
shallow,  the  dccfx:sl  parts  lying  off  Vaygaih  Inland  and  the 
northern  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  It  had  long  the  reputation 
of  being  almoit  constantly  ice  boiin<l,  but  after  the  Norwegian 
captain  Johanncsen  had  demonstrated  its  accessibility  ih  it>6o. 
and  Nordeo&kidld  had  crossed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  in 
1875,  it  was  considered  by  many  to  offer  a  passible  trade  route 
between  Eitrapean  Rnssfai  and  the  north  of  Siberia.  But  the 
open  season  is  in  any  case  very  short,  and  the  wcaten  stiaits 
arc  sometimes  icebound  during  the  entire  year. 

KARASU-BAZAR.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea  and  govern- 
ment of  Taurida.  in  45°  s'  X.  ami  34°  16'  E.,  25  m.  E  N.E.  of 
Simferopol.    Pop.  (1807),  consisting  of  Tatars,  .Xrmc- 

nians,  Creeks,  Qaraitc  Jews,  and  atwut  200  sn  r.Tlled  Krym- 
diaki,  i.e.  Jews  who  have  adopted  the  T.uar  l.'.ncii.iKc  and 
dreSB,  and  who  live  cM^y  by  making  morocco  leather  goods, 
knives,  enbroMefy  and  so  forth.  The  site  is  low,  but  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  hiOs,  which  afford  protection  from  the  north 
wind.  The  dirty  streets  full  of  petty  traders,  the  gloony  bazaar 
with  its  multitude  of  tiny  shops,  the  market  squares,  the  blind 
alleys,  the  little  gales  in  the  dead  courtyard  walls,  all  give  the 
place  the  stamp  of  a  Tatar  or  Ti;';.i  ,h  lov.n.  Placed  on  the 
high  road  between  Simferopol  and  Kerch,  anrl  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  rich  in  com  land,  vineyards  and  gardens.  Karasu-Bazar 
sued  to  he  a  cluef  seat  of  commercial  activity  in  the  Crimes;  but 
it  it  fradoaBy  dedioing  in  impoitaaee,  tboiigh  ftU  a  considcfable 
centre  for  the  export  of  fruit. 


The  caves  of  Akkaya  close  by  give  evidence  of  early  occupation 
of  the  spot.  When  in  17.^6  Khan  Kcta  tihirai  was  diivtn  by 
the  Russians  from  Bakbcbi-sarai  he  settled  at  Karasu-Bazar, 
but  next  year  the  town  was  captuted,  plnndered  and  burned  by 
the  Ros^tns, 

KARATiminr.  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  subject  to  Bokhara, 

.md  consisting  of  a  highland  district  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Samark.ind  aiul  Ferghana  (KhoUand),  on  the  E.  by  Fcrghan.i,  on 
the  S.  by  Darv.az,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hi.sar  and  other  Uokh.ui.in 
provinces.  The  plateau  is  traversed  by  theSurkhaborVakhsh.a 
right-hand  tributary  of  the  Amu-darya  (Oxus).  On  the  N.  border 
run  the  Hissar  and  Zarafshan  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  bolder 
the  Pleter  L  (Ptoiokhtan)  range  (24,900  ft.).  The  aiea  ts  8000 
at),  n.  and  the  population  ^ut  6e,aoo-five-sixtha  Tajiks,  the 
test  Kan-kffghis.  With  the  nel^bouring  laeids  Karateghtn  has 
no  communication  except  during  summer,  that  is,  from  May  to 
September.  The  winter  climate  is  c\tteniely  severc;snow  begins 
to  fall  in  October  and  it  is  ^f,ly  l-efore  it  disappears  During  the 
warmer  months,  however,  the  mountain  sides  arc  richly  clothed 
with  the  foliage  of  maple,  mountain  ash,  apple,  pear  and  walnut 
trees;  th:  orchards  furnish,  not  only  apples  and  pears,  but 
peaches,  chcfrisSt  ainlberrics  and  apricots;  and  the  fanners  grow 
sufficient  com  to  eipoft.  Both  cattle  and  bones  are  of  a  small 
and  hardy  brsed.  Rough  woollen  doth  and  mohair  are  woven  by 
the  natives,  who  also  make  excellent  fire-arms  and  other  wcafwns. 
Gold  is  found  in  various  places  and  there  are  salt  -pits  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  chief  towti,  H.irm  or  Garm.  is  a  place  of  some  iom 
inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  on  ihc  right  bank  of  the  SurkJub. 

The  native  princes,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  were  till  1R68  practically  independent,  though 
their  allegiance  was  claimed  in  an  ineffective  way  by  Khokand, 
but  eventually  Bokhata  took  advantage  of  their  intestine  feuds 
to  secure  their  real  submission  fai  1877. 

KARAUU,  or  Kf.rowlee,  a  native  state  of  ImBa,  tn  the 
Rajputana  agency.  Area,  1143  &q.  m.;  pop.  (tgoi),  156,786; 
estimated  revenue  about  £330,000.  Almost  the  entire  !crrit<iry 
is  composed  of  hills  and  broken  ground,  but  there  arc  no  lofty 
peaks,  the  highest  having  an  elevation  of  less  than  1400  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  Chambal  river  tlowsalong  the  south-east  boundary 
of  the  stale.  Iron  ore  and  building  stone  comprise  the  mincraj 
resources.  The  prevailing  agrictdtural  products  arc  milkrts, 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The  only  manufacture* 
OOOSist  of  a  little  weaving,  dyeing,  wood-turning  and  stone- 
cutting.  The  principal  imports  are  piece  goods,  salt,  sugar, 
cotton,  buffaloes  and  bullocks;  the  exports  rice  and  goats.  The 
feudal  aristocracy  of  the  state  consists  of  Jadu  Rajputs  connected 
with  the  ruling  house.  They  p.ay  a  tribute  in  lieu  of  constant 
military  scf.  ice.  but  in  case  of  cmcrRcnry  or  on  occasions  of  state 
display  they  are  bjui:d  to  attend  on  the  eliief  with  their  retainers. 
The  maharaja  is  the  head  of  the  elan,  which  claims  descent  from 
Krishna.  Maharaja  Dhanwar  Pal  Deo,  w  ho  was  bom  in  i86» 
and  succeeded  in  xS66,  was  appointed  G.C.I.E.  ia  1897,  on  the 
oGcarion  of  Qneen  Victoria'^  diamond  Jubilee. 

The  town  of  Kakacu  had  a  population  in  1901  of  73,482.  It 
dates  from  1348,  and  is  well  situated  in  a  iwsition  naturally 
defended  by  ravines  on  the  north  and  cast,  w'i!!e  it  is  further 
protected  by  a  great  wail.  The  palace  of  the  maharaja  is  a 
handsome  Ij!(m :k  of  buitdiofs  dating  uafnly  from  the  middle 
of  the  iSih  century. 

KAREN,  one  of  the  chief  UO  laocs  of  Burma.  The  Karens 
inhabit  the  central  Pegu  Yona  range,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Sittang  and  Irrawaddy  rivers,  the  Paunglanns 
range  between  the  Sittang  and  the  SataccB,  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Arakan  Yoma  mountaitos  to  the  west  of  the  tm- 
v.n  Idy  drifa.  Thcy  arc  supposed  to  lie  the  descendants  of 
Chinese  tribes  driven  southx^'ards  by  the  pres<;urc  of  (he  Shan 
races,  before  they  were  again  made  to  retire  into  the  hills  by  the 
expansion  of  the  M6n  pwwer.  Their  own  traditions  ascribe  ll  ir 
original  home  to  the  west  of  the  sandy  desert  of  Gobi  stretching 
bet  wcr  n  China  and  Tibet.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  thcy 
numbered  in  all  777,33!;  persons  widiin  British  India,  divided 
into  the  Sgaw,  86,4^,  the  Pwo,  n4flijo,  and  the  Bghal, 
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while  4S7.3SS  are  returned  as  "  unspecified."  The  Sgaw  and 
Two  arc  collectively  known  as  the  "  White  Karcn?^,"  and  rhii ily 
inhabit  British  territory.  They  take  their  name  from  the  colour 
of  iheirclolhes.  The  Bghai,  or  "  Red  Karens."  wl:o  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the 
{■dependent  hill  state  of  Karcn-ni  (q.v,).  The  Karen  is  of  a 
si|u«m  bttUd  than  Uie  BllrlIlal^  his  *kio  i»  fairer,  and  be  1m»  nmce 
of  the  Mongnliao  obliqiiitx  of  tbe  cjrct.  In  dwiacter  ahp  the 
pecfle  differ  from  tbe  Bumteae.  They  are  singularly  devoid  of 
humour,  tbcy  are  stolid  and  cautious,  and  lack  altogether  the 
light  K'i't"ly  3"'l  f-isf  ination  of  the  Burmese.  They  are  noted  for. 
truthfulness  and  chastity,  but  are  dirty  and  ad(iictt<l  lo  diink. 
The  White  Karens  fvirnish  perhaps  the  most  noi;il,U-  in^t.xncc 
of  conversion  to  Christianity  of  any  native  race  in  the  British 
empire.  Prepared  by  prophecies  current  among  them,  and  by 
Cluious  tiaditiooi  of  a  biblical  flavour,  in  addition  to  tbeir  aa> 
Ugoiiisaa  to  the  donriaaiit  Bonneae,  th^  embraced  trith  fervour 
the  new  creed  brotight  to  them  by  tbe  missionaries,  ao  that  out 
of  the  147,525  Christians  in  Burma  according  to  the  census  of 
1901  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousind  were  Karens.  Tlu"  Rli! 
Karens  differ  considerably  from  the  White  Karens.  Thiy  are 
the  wddest  and  most  law  lessof  the  so-called  Karen  Liibcs.  Every 
male  belonging  to  the  clan  used  lo  have  the  rising  sun  tattooed 
in  bright  vermilion  on  his  back.  The  nu'n  are  small  and  wixened, 
but  athletic,  and  have  broad  reddish-brown  faces.  Tbeir  dress 
consisU  of  a  short  pair -of  breeches,  Uttally  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  black  and  white  stripes  interwoven  perpendicularly  or  like 
a  tartan,  and  a  handkerchief  b  tied  fsuad  the  hcnd.  Tbe  Karen 
language  is  ton  il,  and  belongs tO  tbe  SiSHItIC  rhinciB  bcaach  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  family. 

.  Srr  D.  M.  Smr.itnn.  77ic  Loyal  Karens  of  Burtta  (1 :  J.  Niibet, 
Burma  under  BtisrJi  RuU  ( ii*"-"! ) ;  M.  and  B  Kerrari>,  Bwina  ( li/ix))  ; 
and  O'Co.-nior  S.ott,  Tht  ^ilktri  Euil  (1904).  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

KAREM-NI,  the  country  of  the  Red  Karens,  a  collection  of 
small  States,  formerly  independent,  but  now  feudatory  lo  Burma. 
It  Is  situated  appiosiDately  between  50^  and  19"  55'  N.  and 
lietween  97*  10^  and  97*  SO' E>  The  tract  b  bounded  on  the  N. 

by  the  Shan  states  of  ^l6ng  Pa!,  Hsatungand  \Iawkmai;on  the 
E.  by  Slath;  on  the  S.  by  the  Papun  district  of  Lower  Burma; 
and  on  the  W.  a  strtiih  of  niouniainous  country,  inhabiud  l>y 
the  Bre  and  various  otlier  small  tribes,  formerly  in  a  stale  of 
intiepcndence,  divides  it  from  the  dislriits  of  Tuiiiigi,!)  and 
Yamcthin.  Il  is  divided  in  a  general  way  into  eastern  and 
western  Karen-ni;  the  former  consisting  of  one  state,  Ganiara- 
mdi,  with  an  apptoiimate  area  of  ssoo  sq.  m.;  the  latier  of 
the  (our  snull  slates  irf  Kyebogyl,  area  about  350  sq.  m.;  Baw- 
lake,  200  sq.  m.;  Nammekon,  50  sq.  m.;  and  Naungpale,  about 
30  sq.  m.  The  small  states  of  western  Karen-ni  were  formerly 
all  subject  to  Bawhike,  but  the  subordinai ion  has  now  teased. 
Karcn-ni  consists  of  two  wideJy  diflering  tracts  uf  country,  which 
roughly  mark  now,  and  formerly  actually  d;d  mark,  the  division 
into  cast  and  west.  Cianlarawadi  has,  however,  encroached 
westwards  beyond  the  boundarii-s  which  nature  would  assign  to 
iu  Thefifstof  tbesetwodivisioasisihciouihcnipoftioaof  the 
valhy  of  the  Hpihi,  or  Bahi  stream,  an  open,  fairly  level  plain, 
wdl  wntcrad  and  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  second  division 
b  a  series  of  chains  of  hills,  intersected  by  deep  valle>'S,  through 
\»hich  run  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Salwcen  and  the  Pawn,  and 
their  feeder  streams.  Many  of  the  latter  are  dried  up  in  the  hot 
season  and  only  tlow  fr'cly  during  the  rain.s.  The  whole  country 
being  billy,  thr  inost  conspicuous  ridge  is  that  lying  between  the 


Fswaand  i! 


Iwecn,  which  has  an  average  altitude  of  5000  ft. 


It  b  crossed  by  several  tracks^  passable  for  packwuiimals.  the 
most  in  use  being  the  lond  between  Sawba,  thecapitalof  Gantaia* 
wadi  and  Man  Maffl.  Tbe  prindpel  peak  east  of  the  Salween  b 

on  the  Loi  L^n  ridge,  7109  ft.  above  mean  sea-level.   Parts  of 

tin,  ridge  [n:m  the  boundary  between  eastern  Karen-ni  and 
Mawkmai  on  the  west  and  Siam  on  the  cast.  It  fall^  anay 
rapidly  to  the  south,  and  at  Pang  S.i!an>;  is  in  -M  d  at  a  litisht 
of  3  joo  ft.  by  the  road  from  Hsataw  to  Mchawngh-sawn.  U  est  of 
the  Balu  valley  the  continuation  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Myelst 
plateau  rites  in  Loi  Nangpa  to  about  sooo  ft.  The  Man  Pawn 


is  a  brge  river,  with  an  average  breadth  of  too  yds.,  but  b 
unnavigabic  owing  lo  its  rocky  bed.  Even  timber  c.\nnot  be 
floated  down  it  williout  thcassistanceof  elqihanls.  The  Salv.ccn 
throughout  Karcn-ni  is  navigated  by  large  native  craft.  Iii 
tributary,  the  Me  Pai,  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  ruvigable  as  far  as 
Mebawnghsawn  in  Siamese  territory.  The  Balu  stream  flows 
out  of  the  Ink  lake,  and  b  nnvigabk  from  that  point  to  close  om 
Lawpita,  where  it  sinks  Into  the  giound  in  4  maish  or  lUGoeiiiM 
of  funnel  holes.  Its  breadth  avcmgw  50  fda.,  and  its  dqtth  b 
15  ft.  in  some  places. 

1  he  chief  tribes  are  the  Red  Karens  (24,043),  Brcs  (3500).  and 
Padaungs  (1S67).  Total  revenue,  Ks.  37,000.  An  agent  of  the 
British  government,  with  a  guard  of  military  [Hjhce.  i!>  posted  at 
the  village  of  Loikaw.  Little  of  the  history  of  the  Red  Karens 
is  known;  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Bawlake 
was  originally  the  duel  state  of  the  wbob  oouatiy,  «ist  and  west, 
but  easteta  .]UnB<«i  amkr  Fapmriori  cu^  became  tbe  most 
MNMifnI.  SInring  taidh  iw  &tto  the  Shu  itaiM  braoi^ 
invasions  from  Bwmn,  which,  however,  were  not  very  satcmfai 
Kastern  KareiHll  Usas  never  re:iuced  until  Sawl.ipaw,  hr.vl-4 
dclic<i  the  British  government,  w.as  overcome  and  depcijc-l  l»y 
General  rniktt  in  the  b<-Kinning  of  1889.  Sawlawi  was  iheo 
appointed  myo^a.  and  nxcived  a  sanad,  or  patent  of  appoint- 
ment, on  the  saruL  tcnn^  as  the  chiefs  of  tbe  Shan  states.  The 
independence  of  the  Western  Karen-ni  sutcs  had  been 
guaranteed  by  the  British  government  in  a  treaty  with  King 
Mindon  in  tSjs.  Tbqr  were,  however,  Jomally  reoogniacd  as 
feudatories  in  189s  and  were  presented  with  tanads  on  the  ijid 
of  January  of  that  year.  Gantaraw.idi  pa\  s  a  regular  tribute  of 
Rs.  5000  yearly,  whereas  these  chiclkts  pay  an  annual  k<id<t9, 
or  HtazuT,  of  about  Rs.  100.  They  are  forbidden  to  carry  out 
a  sentence  of  death  passed  on  a  criminal  without  the  sanction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  southern  Shan  Itatca,  but  Othctwbt 
retain  nearly  all  their  customary  law. 

Tin,  or  what  is  called  tin,  is  worked  in  Bawlake.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  very  impure.  It  is  worked  intcrmictcntly  by  n  hhe 
Karen*  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hkenapyu  stream.  Rubies. 
»pineU  and  other  »tone*  arc  found  in  the  upper  Tu  valtry  and  in  iht 


trade  in  teak  is  the  chief  or  only  source  of  wealth  in  K^ren-ni. 
The  lirRcst  and  most  important  f<iri'sr»  arc  tho>c  on  the  left  bank 


west  of  Nammekon  state,  but  tbcy  are  of  inferior  quality'.  The 

 tf  I 

ipor 

of  the  Salwcen.  Others  lie  on  l>olh  t>anks  of  the  Nam  Pawn,  and 
in  western  K.iren-ni  on  the  Nam  Tu.  The  yearly  out-lum  i» 
estimated  at  over  30,ooo  lo^s,  and  forest  olfirers  have  e»tiniatcd 
that  an  annual  out-turn  of  9000  logs  might  be  kcfrt  up  withoew 
injury  to  the  forcMs.  Some  quantity  of  cutcb  is  exported,  as  tim 
stick-lac,  which  the  Red  Karens  graft  so  as  to  fo«tcT  the  productioa. 
Other  valuable  forest  produce  exists,  but  is  not  exported.  fUoe. 
arcca-nuls.  and  txtel-virw  leaf  are  the  chief  a^ticultural  products- 
Thc  Red  Karen  women  weave  thdr  own  and  tKfir  husbands' 
clothing.  A  charat  tcri^lir  manufacture  is  the  M-Ji  or  Karen  metal 
drum,  which  is  m-ide  at  Ngwedaung.  These  orumt  are  from  2\  to 
3  It.  across  the  boss,  with  sides  of  about  the  same  depth.  The  sound 
l^  oiji  i  f  r'i<.|y>riion  to  the  metal  used,  and  is  iofcnor  to  that  of  tbe 
Shan  a.nd  Itarmrse  RonRs.  It  is  thought  that  the  populatioo  ol 
Karcn-ni  is  steadily  dixTrcnini;.  Th---  birth-rate  of  the  people  is 
corvsiderrti  to  exn'cd  the  death-rate  by  very  little,  and  the  Red 
Karen  habit  of  life  is  most  unwholesome.  Numben,  have  enlisted 
in  the  Burma  peliee^  liut  there  are  vatleas  opinions  as  to  th<ir 
value.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

KARIKAL.  a  French  settlement  in  India,  situated  on  tbe 

south-east  coast,  within  the  limits  of  Tanjore  district,  with  an 
area  of  53  sq.  m.,  and  a  p<jpuIation  (looi)  of  56,505.  The  site 
was  promi.scd  to  the  French  by  the  T.injore  raja  in  17.5.S.  lu 
return  for  services  rendered,  but  was  only  obtained  by  them  by 
force  in  1739.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1760,  restored 
in  1765,  again  taken  in  176^,  and  finally  restored  in  1817.  Ibe 
town  b  acetty  buOt  on  one  of  the  movtbi  of  tbe  Cwmty,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Ceylon,  exporting  rice  and  importing 
chiefly  European  articles  and  timber.  A  chtf  de  VadmUtiUroH»m, 
suljordiiiale  to  the  govrriinicnt  at  Pondicherry,  is  in  cbatfeei 
tlir  sctilenicnt,  and  there  is  a  tribunal  of  first  instance. 

KARLI,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Poona  district  of  the 
Bombay  presidency,  famous  for  its  rock  caves.  Pop,  (toot), 
90J.  The  great  cave  of  Karli  is  said  by  Fergusson  to  be  withomt 
exception  tiie  largest  and  fittest  €ktUy  cave  in  India}  it  «a* 
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excavated  at  a  time  when  the  style  wa?  in  its  grcatesi  puriiy, 
and  is  splendidly  preserved.  The  gri-.a  ch  -:!\.:  h  ill  is  1:6  It. 
long.  45  ft.  7  ill.  wt<lc,aii(l  about  40  it.  high.  A  row  of  ornamental 
Columns  rises  on  either  side  to  the  ribbed  teak  roof,  and  at  the 
txt  end  of  the  nave  is  a  massive  dagolta.  Dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ChritUaa  era  or  earlier,  this  cave  has  a  wooden  roof, 
lAkh  npcats  tiic  |Mtt«n  of  the  walls,  and  wkkh  Fergusson 
coBsMns  to  be  part  of  tbe  original  design.  Stoee  wood  rapiiily 
deteriorates  in  India  owing  to  the  climate  and  the  ravaRcs  of 
white  ants,  the  stale  of  preservation  of  this  roof  is  remarkable. 

KARLOWITZ,  or  Caklowitz  (Hungarian,  Karl.'cui;  Croatian, 
JCaftovci),  a  cily  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  in  the  county  of  Syrmia; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  railway  from  Prtcr- 
wardeia,  6  m.  N'.VV.  to  Belgrade.  Pop.  (1900),  s^43-  1^^''* 
le»iti  h  the  scat  of  an  Orthodox  roctroiiolitan,  and  has  several 
cfctiichci  and  whools,  and  a  bwpiuL  The  fitiit-fanm  and 
vineyards  of  the  Fnxika  Con,  a'  imn^  of  hOb  to  tbe  aoath,  jrield 
excfilent  plum  brandy  and  n-d  wine.  An  ol>clisk  atSbakaOMB, 
xj  ni.  E.  by  S.,  commemorates  the  defeat  ol  the  Turks bjT  Lou!s 
of  Baden,  in  1691.  1  he  treaty  of  Karlowitz,  between  Austria, 
Turkey,  Poland  and  Venice,  was  concluded  in  i6<)9;  in  1848- 
1849  tbe  city  was  the  headquarters  of  Servian  opposition  to 
BuDgaiy.   It  was  included,  until  1881,  in  the  Military  Frontier. 

KABUKROIIA  [Caslscson*.]  a  seaport  o(  Sweden,  on  the 
Baltlccoaal»chicftewnof  the  district  (/Jwjof  Blekioge.and  head- 
qoaAen  of  the  Swedbb  navy.   Top.  (igoo),  93.055.   It  is 

pleasantly  situated  upon  islands  and  tlic  m.iinl.irii!,  r.>o  m.  S  SAV. 
of  SlOCkh>)lm  by  rad.  The  harbour  is  capacious  ar^d  secure, 
with  a  suttii  ii  iii  <l(pth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessil.s.  It  has 
three  cntr.inccs.  the  principal,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for 
large  vesseL,  L  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts,  at  Drottningsk^r  on  the  island  of  AspO,  and  on  the 
islet  of  Knngahoiin.  The  dry  docks,  of  gieat  ettent,are  cut ««t 
of  tbe  solid  granite.  There  i*  slip-aceoaimodation  for  large 
vessds.  Karldtrona  b  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Naval  Sodety,  and 
baa  a  navy-arsenal  and  hospital,  and  naval  and  other  schools. 
Cbarbs  XI.,  the  founder  of  the  town  as  nav.il  headquarters 
(16180),  is  commemorated  by  a  bron.'e  statue  (181)7).  There  arc 
factories  for  naval  equipments,  galvanij:rd  metal  i;oo<ls,  felt  hats, 
canvas,  leather  and  rice,  and  breweries  and  granite  quarries. 
ExporU  arc  granite  and  timber;  imports,  coal,  flour,  provisions, 
bides  and  machinery. 

KARLSRUHE,  or  CmSMllS, »  dty  «f  GemaBy,  cai^tal  of 
tbe  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Heidelberg,  on  the 
railway  Frankfort-on-Main  Base!,  and  30  m.  N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  (iSos).  84,030;  (1905),  II!,. CO     It  stands  on  .in  elevated 
plain,  5  m.  E.  of  the  Rhine  .i.-id  1  :i  the  fri:ij;e  of  the  Il.irdtwald 
forest.    Karlsruhe  takes  its  name  from  Karl  Wilhclm.  marpravc 
of  Baden,  who,  owing  to  disputes  with  the  citizens  of  Duilach, 
erected  here  in  1715  a  hunting  seat,  arotind  which  tbe  town  has 
been  btiilt.  Tbe  dty  u  surrounded  by  beautiful  parka  and 
gardens.  The  palace  (Scbloss),  built  in  t75i-'i77<  on  tbe  rite 
of  the  previous  erection  of  1715,  is  a  plain  boiling  in  the  old 
French  5t>le,  cnnpTscd  of  a  centre  .ind  t'.vo  winp'^.  presenting 
nothing  rcn'.arkaMe  cvcept  llie  ne'.jgun  towir  ili!:  iliirm),  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  cily  .ind  surrounding 
country  is  obtained,  and  the  marble  saloon,  in  w|  ii  h  il'.c  mtridian 
of  Caiisini  was  fixed  or  dfawn.   In  front  of  tlie  iu'.icc  is  the 
Great  Circle,  a  sonidrcular  line  ol  buildings,  containing  the 
governnent  ofRcea.  Fkom  the  palace  tbe  princ^  streets, 
fourteen  in  number,  radiate  in  the  form  of  an  expanded  fan,  in  a 
S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  arc  again  intersected  by  parallel 
streets.    This  fan  like  pl.in  e  f  the  older  cily  has,  howi  vi  r,  In  i  :i 
uLandoncd  in  the  n-.ure  modern  c.\tc[i>ions.    K.^rlsri;iic  h,is 
sfveral  fine  public  squares,  the  [)rinri[i;il  of  uhuh  are  the 
i3thlos>platz,  with  Schuanthalcr's  statue  of  the  grand  duke 
Karl  Fricdricli  in  the  centre,  and  market  square  (Markl- 
plau),  with  a  fountain  and  a  statue  of  Loub,  grand  duke  of 
Badco.  In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Ronddplata  b  an  44>disk  in  honour 
of  the  grand  duke  Kari  Withetm.   The  (incst  street  is  the  Kaiser- 
strasse,  running  from  east  to  west  and  having  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  a  unifomi  brcadtb  of  jt  It.  In  it  are  several  of 


the  chief  public  buildings,  notably  the  technical  high  school, 
the  arsenal  and  the  fwst  olTicr.  Among  other  notable  buildings 
are  the  town  hall;  the  theatre;  the  hall  of  representatives;  the 
mint ;  the  joint  museum  of  the  grand-ducal  and  national  collee* 
tions  (natural  history,  archaectogy,  ethnology,  art  and  a  libiarjr 
of  over  1 50,000  volumes) ;  the  palace  of  the  heir-apparent,  a  late 
RenabHBcebniUingef  ia9i-ii96;theinpai>lbank  (i89j);the 
natiooal  indostrial  naO.  with  an  exMUtton  of  na^ner>- ;  the  new 
law  courts;  and  the  hall  of  fine  .Trfs,  which  shelters  a  good  picture 
gallery.  The  city  has  six  Evanueiu-d  and  four  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  The  most  notcwortliy  of  these  are  the  Evangelical 
town  church,  the  burial-place  of  the  margraves  of  Baden;  the 
Christuskirche,  and  the  Bernharduskircbe.  Karlsruhe  possesses 
further  the  ZltbtinfCa  museum  of  curiosities,  which  is  in  tbe  left 
wing  of  the  Sciieiat  an  architectural  school  (iSqi);  industrial  ait 
school  and  nuHeam;  cadet  school  (itga);  botankal  and  dectio* 
technical  institntes;  and  barticahttrsl  and  agrloiftiiral  scfaodh. 
Of  its  recent  public  monuments  may  be  mentioned  one  to  Joseph 
Victor  von  SchefTel  (1S36-1886);  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the  em[>eror  William  I.  (("^ and  a  inetr.orial  of  the  1S70-71 
war.  Karlsruhe  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XIV.  German  army 
corps.  Since  1870  the  industry  of  the  city  has  grown  rapidly, 
as  well  as  the  city  itself.  There  are  large  railway  workshops; 
and  the  principal  branches  of  industry  arc  the  making  of  looo* 
motives,  carriages,  tools  and  machbiery,  Jewdiy,  fumitnit^ 
gloves,  cement,  carpets,  perfumery,  tobacco  and  beer.  There 
is  an  important  arms  factory.  Maxau,  on  the  Rhine,  sencs  as 
the  river  port  of  Karlsruhe  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  canal 
finished  in  1901. 

S.  L  r.  i  ht.  Cf  .'i-hUhlr  der  Uanpt-  uri  ltesiden:s!adl  A'7f.';r;,;v- 
(K.iil-r  ilu  ,  i'<S7);  F.  von  \Vl-.  ,  h,  Kr.rL':,hf,  Ceukuhir  dc  S:jdl 
undihrtr  I r-  '/.'rini;  ( Kirl-nihc,  ISo;-IOOi);  tiaithKt,Dit  Umttinutt 

dtt  Reniji'!:  K~:'i'-r'.-/:^  I K'Hi-'fuiir.  ih>>^);  and  theaaaHal  umHw 
dtt  Uaupt-  utui  RtiukniiUidl  KurUruhc. 

KARUTAB  ICasistadI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  tbe  capital  of  tbe 

district  (Wii)  of  Vermland,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla  under  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Vcner,  105  m.  \V.  of  .Stockholm  by  the 
Chri.^tiania  railway.  Pop.  (1000),  11,869.  The  fine  Kl.ir  River 
here  enters  the  lake,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the  fron- 
tier. To  the  north-west  lies  the  Fryksdal  or  valley  of  the  Nors 
River,  containing  three  beautiful  lakes  and  fancifully  named  the 
"  Swedsh  Svltaerhnd."  In  this  and  other  parts  of  the  district 
are  nvmetwis  Iron-works.  Karlstad  was  founded  In  i  j&4.  It 
b  the  scat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral.  Trade  b  carried  on 
by  way  of  the  hke  and  the  C6ta  rnnal.  There  are  mechanical 
works,  match  f.ictorics  and  stockinet  factories,  and  a  mirteral 
spring  rich  in.  iron,  the  water  of  which  is  bottled  for  export. 
Under  the  constitution  of  united  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the 
event  <»f  the  necessity  of  electing  a  Regent  and  the  disagreement 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries,  Karbtad  was 
bidicated  as  tbe  mcetingiAKc  of  t  ddegacy  for  tbe  purpose. 
Here,  on  tbe  31st  of  Aogiut  1905  the  confeience  met  to  deddt 
upon  tbe  severance  of  tbe  anion  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  delc^  i!     '  including  their  work  on  the  jjrd  of  September. 

KARLSTADT  or  CARf5TAt>T  (Hungarian.  K^rctyviroj;  Croa- 
tian, Kcrlt^.df),  a  royal  free  city,  municipality  and  parrison  town 
in  the  county  of  Agram,  Croatia-Slavonia;  standing  on  hilly 
ground  beside  the  river  Kulpa,  which  here  receives  the  Korans 
and  tbeDobra.  Pop.  (1900).  7306.  Karlsiadt  is  on  the  railway 
from  Agram  to  Flume.  It  consists  of  the  fortress,  now  obsolete, 
the  inner  town  and  tbe  suburbs.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  churches,  its  chief  buildings  are  tbe  Francbcm 
mon.j-irry,  law-courts  and  sc. er.d  large  schools,  including  one 
for  military  cadets.  Karlsiadt  has  a  considerable  transit  trade 
in  grain,  wine,  spirits  and  boDcy,  and  manufactures  tbe  Bquevr 

called  rpsflglio. 

KARHA.  sometimes 'writ  ten  Karman,  a  Sanskrit  nmin  (from 
the  root  k^i,  to  do),  meaning  deed  or  action.  In  addition  to  this 
simple  meaning  R  has  aho,  both  in  the  philosophical  and  tbe  . 
colloquial  speech  of  India  a  technical  meaning,  denoting  **  a 
person's  deeds  as  determining  hb  Intitre  tot."  TMa  b  not 
merely  in  tbe  vagne  seme  that  00  tbe  whote  good  will  berewawfad 
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and  evil  punishcc],  but  that  every  single  act  must  work  out  to 
the  uttcimost  its  incviubk-  coD&cquenccs,  and  receive  its  retribu- 
tion, however  many  ages  tbe  process  may  require.  Every  part 
of  the  material  univene — nun,  Twoman,  in&cct,  tree,  stone,  or 
whatever  it  be— is  the  dwdling  of  on  etcnul  spirit  that  is  working 
oul  iu  destiny,  and  while  ncdi^  lewaid  and  punishment  (or 
the  post  is  laying  up  reward  and  pumshment  for  the  fulvre. 
This  view  of  existence  as  an  cndlcs^s  an<l  r<ir.(  onr'tant  sowing  and 
reaping  i>  accepted  by  learned  and  unlearned  alike  as  actounling 
for  those  incqualitits  in  human  life  which  minhl  otherwise  lead 
men  to  doubt  the  ju.^lice  of  Goil.  Every  act  of  every  person  has 
not  only  a  moral  value  pru<luring  merit  or  demerit,  but  also  an 
inherent  power  w  hich  works  out  its  fitting  reward  or  punishment. 
To  the  Hindu  this  docs  no*  oiako  heaven  and  hcU  iinBeotssary. 
Theie  two  ottsl  in  Buny  forns  IDOK  or  less  (mtcaqoe^  and  after 
death  tbe  lotd  panes  to  one  of  them  and  there  receives  its  due; 
but  that  existence  too  is  nvirked  by  desire  and  action,  and  is 
therefore  productive  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  a.s  the  soul  h  thus 
Still  entangled  in  ihe  mrsln  .  uf  karma  it  must  again  assume  an 
earthly  garb  and  continue  the  strife.  Salvation  is  to  the  Hindu 
timply  deliverance  from  the  power  of  karma,  and  each  of  the 
philosophic  systems  has  its  own  mcthcKl  of  obtaining  it.  The 
last  book  of  tbe  Laws  of  Manu  deals  with  karma phcUim,  "  the 
(ruit  of  lianna,"  and  pvea  nany  cunout  detaib  of  tbe  way  in 
whkli  tin  is  pnntsbcd  and  merit  rewarded.  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  c.tnnot  be  traced  with  certainty,  but  tlusre  b  little  doubt 
that  it  is  post-vcdic,  and  that  it  was  readily  accepted  by  Buddha 
in  the  6th  century  b  c.  As  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
soul  he  had  to  modify  the  dotirinc  (>ee  Bvdbiiism). 

kArmAn,  j6zsef  (1769  -1705),  Hungarian  author,  was 
burn  at  Losoncx  on  the  14th  of  March  i;6q,  the  son  of  a  Cal- 
vinist  pastor.  He  was  cduotcd  at  Losoncz  and  Pest,  whence  he 
migrated  to  Vienna.  There  he  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  tbe 
beautiful  and  eccentric  Coonteas  Haikovfei,  who  wu  for  a  time 
Ui  miitfeKi  but  the  waa  not*  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
herDine  of  his  famoos  novel  Fanni  Hagyontdnai  (Fanny's  testa- 
ment). Siifi  eiiuenlly  he  stttled  in  Test  as  a  lawyer.  Ilisstnsi 
bilily,  social  (  harm,  liberal  ideas  (he  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Magyar  freemasons)  and  persun.d  beauty,  opened  the  floors 
cf  the  best  houses  to  him.  He  was  generally  known  as  the 
Pest  Alcibiades,  and  was  especially  at  home  in  the  salons  of  the 
Protestant  magnates.  In  1794,  together  with  Count  Riday,  he 
founded  tbe  first  theatrical  society  at  Buda.  He  maintained  that 
ttst,  not  Pressburg,  sbotild  be  tbe  litcraty  centre  of  Hungary, 
and  in  1794  founded  the  first  Hungarian  quarterly,  Urania, 
but 'it  r.el  uiih  ktlle  sufipvirl  .;rii!  te.i^il  ti>  < in  I/OS,  after 
three  vulunies  had  ajipcire'!.  Karman.  who  had  long  been 
sufTtring  from  an  iiauraMe  disease,  died  in  the  same  year. 
'I  he  most  imfwrtant  contribution  to  Urania  was  his  sentimental 
novel,  Faniii  Ilj^yomiiiiai,  much  in  tbe  style  of  La  nouvcUe 
UHeiu  and  Werthtr,  tbe  moat  ciquisite  pradua  of  Hungarian 
prase  in  the  iSlh  centtuy  and  one  of  the  finest  psychological 
pomaaces  in  the  literature:  K£rmin  also  wrote  two  satires  and 
fragments  of  an  historical  novel,  whDe  his  literary  programme  Is 
set  forth  in  his  dissertation  Aiiemtci  csinosoJosit. 

Karmin's  collecte<I  works  were  publi5hctl  in  Alwfi's  Kemzeti 
Konyvldr  (IVsl,  l.S7>H),  \(  ,  prir.ilid  by  a  life  of  K.'irm.'in.  S<c 
F.  Barith.  Joseph  Kdrman  (iiuni.,  V'as.  Ujs  1874);  Zsolt  Ueotl.y, 
article  on  KArm&n  in  Kipe$  IredoUmtMnitt  (Budapcsi.  1894). 

(R.  N.  B.) 

KARMAK,  a  viUage  b  Upper  Egypt  (pop.  t«or,  tijfi&, 

which  has  given  its  name  to  the  northern  half  of  the  ruins  of 
Thcb«s  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  southern  being  known 
as  Luxor  (i/.r  ).  The  Karnak  ruins  comprise  three  great  enclo- 
sures built  of  crude  britk.  The  northernmost  and  iniallesl  u{ 
thi-sc  contained  a  temple  of  the  gad  Mont,  built  by  Amcnophis 
111.,  and  restored  by  Kamcses  II.  and  the  Ptolemies.  Except 
•  well-preserved  gateway  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eucr- 
■etea  L,  tittle  mon  than  the  plan  o(  the  foundations  is  traceable. 
lt»  ada,  the  line  of  wMch  is  continued  beyond  the  endesure  wall 
by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  poin(cd  down  stream  (N.E  ),  The 
aouthern  enclosure  coataiacd  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Mat,  aUo 


built  by  Amcnophis  III.,  and  almost  as  ruinous  as  the  last,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  At  the  back  is  the  sacred  lake  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe.  The  axis  of  the  temple  runs  apprmd* 
matcly  northward,  and  is  continued  by  a  grcat.avcnue  of  l«na 
to  the  southern  pylons  of  the  central  endocuie.  lUs  laM  is  «f 
vast  dimensions,  forming  appwHdmately  a  square  of  1500  ft.,  and 
it  contain*  the  greatest  of  all  known  temples,  the  Karnak  temfde 
of  Ammon  (see  ArCHITict  t  Kr;,  sjct.  "  Egvp'.ian,"  v.i:!i 

Inside  and  outside  each  of  ttK;,e  entloiure,  t  !>  ;e  \\\:u:  a  ti  jmbcr 
of  sub:.idiary  temples  and  shrines,  rr.oiily  erected  by  iudi'.jJual 
kings  to  special  deities.  The  triad  of  Tliebes  wai  formed  Ly 
Ammon,  his  wife  MQt  and  their  son  Khons.  The  large  Icn/ple 
of  Khons  is  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Ammon  temple^  and  the  temple 
of  Mut,  as  already  stated,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  tbe 
avenue  of  rams.  The  Moot  temple,oathcotherhattd,bbobtcd 
from  the  others  and  turned  away  from  them;  h  b  smaller  thaa 
I  hat  of  Khons-  Mont,  however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
s|iecial  giA  of  Thebes;  he  ccrtaiidy  was  a  great  god  from  very 
ar.tieul  limes  in  the  imniedi.ile  neighl>o'arh(Kj<I,  his  se.i'.s  Ining 
about  4  m.  N.E.  at  Mcdamot,  the  ancient  Madu,  and  about  ic  m. 
S.W.  on  the  west  bank  at  Hcrmontliis. 

It  is  probable  that  a  temple  of  Ammon  existed  at  Karnak 
under  the  Old  Kln^lSom,  if  not  in  ihc  prehistoric  age;  but  it 
was  untmportant»  and  no  brace  of  it  has  been  discovered.  Slight 
remains  of  a  cooiidefable  temple  of  the  Middle  KIngddm  survive 
behind  the  shrine  of  the  great  temple,  and  numbers  of  f.ne 
statues  of  the  twelfth  and  later  dynastie-.,  ha\c  been  founil;  two 
of  these  were  pl.i.ed  against  the  later  seventh  pylon,  whilt  a 
large  number  uere  buried  in  a  great  pit,  in  the  area  lichin;!  that 
pylon,  which  has  yielded  an  enormous  nun-.l.er  of  valuable  and 
interesting  moiiuments  reaching  to  the  age  01  the  PtoUniics. 
The  axis  of  the  early  temple  lay  from  E.  to  W.,  and  was  fol!o«xii 
b^  tbe  main  line  of  the  later  growth;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  Amenopbb  1.  buiU  a  temple  south  tt  the 
west  front  of  tbe  cid  one,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  tbus 
started  a  new  axis  which  was  btcr  dcvck)|>ed  in  ihc  scrir;.  ef 
pylons  \'II.-X.,  and  the  avenue  to  the  temple  of  Mut.  The 
Vlllth  jiyiun  in  parlitular  \%as  built  by  Hat:jhcpsut,  probably 
as  an  approach  to  iliis  temple  of  Amcnophis,  but  cvcnluall/ 
Teihniosis  111,  cleared  the  latter  away  entirely.  Thebes  was 
then  the  royal  residence,  and  Ammon  of  Karnak  was  the  great 
god  of  tbe  state.  Tcthmosb  I.  built  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  tbe  Middle  Kingdom,  entered  through  a  p>4oQ  (No.  V.),  and 
later  added  the  pylon  No.  IV.  with  obelisks  in  front  of  it.  HbIp 
shcpsut  placed  two  splendid  obelisks  between  the  Pylons  IV. 
and  v.,  and  built  a  shrine  in  the  court  of  Tethnui.  is  1  ,  in  front 
of  the  eild  temple.  Tethiiio.M's  III.,  grcattsl  of  the  Pharaaks, 
renuMlelkd  the  liuililinKs  .ilnii:t  the  olndi^ks  of  his  unIov^^<^  sister 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  hiding  them  from  view,  and 
largely  reconstructed  the  surroundings  cf  the  court.  At  a  later 
date,  after  hb  wars  were  over,  he  altered  Hatshqisut's  saoctoaqr. 
engraving  on  the  walb  about  it  a  lecocd  of  Ms  campnigos;  10 
this  time  also  b  to  be  attributed  the  erection  of  a  great  frst!\  U 
hall  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  small  innermost  pyljn 
(No.  VI.)  is  likewise  the  work  of  Tothmosis  111.  Amcnophis 
III,,  though  so  great  a  builder  at  Thebes,  seems  to  have  contented 
himself  with  erecling  a  great  pyl<:n  (NO.  Ill  )  at  the  west  end 
The  closely  crowded  succession  of  Ivoad  pylons  here  suggests 
a  V. ant  of  space  for  westward  expansion,  and  thb  b  peiliapa 
explained  by  a  trace  of  a  quay  found  by  Lrgnln  tges  near  the 
southern  Hoe  of  pylons;  a  btandi  of  the  Nfle  or  a  Imse  caul 
may  ha.vt  limited  the  growth.  As  has  been  slated,  Tcthmosb 
III.  continued  on  Ihe  southern  axis;  he  destroyed  tlie  teropleof 
.\mrnophisI.  and  erected  a  larger  pylon  (.\'o.  VII )  to  the  noctk 
of  Hatshepsut's  No.  VIII.  To  these  Harcmhrh  added  two 
great  pylons  and  the  long  avenue  of  ram  figures,  charigin^  tie 
axis  slighlly  so  as  to  lead  direct  to  the  temple  of  Mut  buJt  by 
Amrnophis  III.  All  of  these  southern  pylons  arc  well  spaccdL 
In  the  angle  between  these  pylons  and  the  main  temple  was 
the  great  rectangular  sacied  bke.  By  this  time  the  tcnqiie  ei 
Karnak  had  attained  tO  little  moR  than  half  of  Its  uhiasstc 
length  from  cast  to  west. 
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With  the  XlXih  Dynasty  there  is  a  notable  cktHfe  perhaps 
due  to  the  Uling  of  the  hypoilielkal  auuL  No  nan  wis  added 
OB  tbe  ■otttbcm  Une  of  boOdiBg,  bat  wcitmtd  Runesct  I. 
CRGled  pykm  Now  II.  at  tt  anpk  dblance  from  that  of 
Anieaopbis  III.,  tnd  Sett  t.  and  Rameses  II.  utilized  the  space 
between  for  thrir  immense  Hall  of  Columns,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  achievements  o(  Epyptian  archiJccture.  The  mate- 
ri.ils  of  which  the  pylon  i.* coiTi|K)scd  ht.'.r  wiinc-M  to  a  temple 
having  stood  near  by  of  the  hcrclic  and  unacknowledged  kings 
of  the  XVlHth  Dynasty.  Haremhcb's  pylon  No.  IX.  was  like- 
wise constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  by 
Amenophis  IV.  (Akhenaten)  to  the  sun-god  Harmakhis. 
Itamcwa  ill.  built  a  fine  UmgHie,  atill  well  preserved,  to  Aoimon 
a<  ifgbt  aa^  to  tbeaxb  wertwant  of  pykm  No.  II. ;  Sbeahonk  I. 
(Dynatty  XXII.)  oommeaccd  a  great  colonnaded  court  in  front 
of  Che  pyloa,  endosinR  part  of  this  temple  and  a  smaller  triple 
ahriot  built  by  Srti  II.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  Tirhaka 
(Tfrhaka,  Dynasty  X.W.)  sit  up  hu^c  columns  64  ft.  hif;h, 
rivalling  iho--i-  <i(  the  central  aisJe  in  the  H.ill  of  Columns,  for 
some  building  now  destroyed.  A  vast  unfinished  pylon  at  the 
west  end  (No.  I.),  370  ft.  wide  and  I4i}  ft.  high,  is  of  later  date 
tbao  the  court,  and  »  usually  attributed  to  the  Ptokmak  age. 
II  «0I  be  obsenred  Unt  tbe  iMOCMiva  pjrloM  dimialsh  faiira* 
fn»  the  oulsida  famida.  Portions  of  the  coltd  crude-brick 
•caflbldillg  are  still  leen  banked  against  this  pylon.  About  100 
metres  west  of  it  Is  a  stone  qu::y,  on  the  platform  of  which  stood 
a  pair  of  obelisks  of  .'^cii  II.;  numerous  graflili  recording  the 
hci!:ht  of  ilu'  N'lU-  from  the  XXIst  tO  the  XXVIth  DynMties 
arc  engraved  on  t  lie  quay. 

Besides  the  kings  named  above,  numbers  of  others  contributed 
in  greater  or  less  measure  to  the  buildine  or  decoration  of  the 
colossal  teniplc.  Alexander  the  Great  restored  a  chamber  in  the 
fesUvalhaUof  TethflMsisIU.,  and  PtotaBy  Sotcrboilt  theceatial 
ahrlne  of  gruita  fai  the  nanw  of  PMIip  AnMdaeas.  The  walls 
throughout,  as  usually  in  Egyptian  temples,  are  rovored  with 
scenes  and  inscriptions,  many  of  these,  surh  as  those  w  IiIlIi  recorti 
the  annal-!  of  Tcthmosis  III  ,  the  camp.iign  of  Scti  I.  in  Syiia,  the 
exploit  of  Rameses  II.  at  the  battle  of  Kadcsh  and  his  treaty  with 
the  Hiltilcs.and  ilic<lf  !K.it!onof  Sheshonk's  virloriestoAmmon, 
are  of  great  historical  im|>orlance.  5>cvcral  l.irge  stelae  with 
interesting  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  ruins,  and  statues 
of  maay  agea  of  workmanship.  In  December  1903  M.  Ltgnin, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  icvetal  years  in  dearing'the  temple 
ana  systematically,  first  tapped  an  fmmenae  deposit  of  colossal 
itatoes,  striae  and  other  votive  objects  large  and  small  in  the 
5p.arc  between  p\  Inn  No.  and  the  prc.^t  h>  i«is'.)  !c  h;\II. 

After  three  sr.i-nns'  work,  much  of  it  in  walcr,  750  l.irv;e 

inonun  onis  have  been  evtrru'cl,  v.liilc  the  small  figure-;,  iVc. 
in  bronze  and  other  materials  amount  to  nearly  jo.ooo.  The 
value  of  the  find,  both  from  the  artistic  and  historical  sland- 
poinu,  ia  immenw.  The  purpose  of  the  deposit  Is  still  in 
doobt;  maqy  ol  the  objecu  are  of  tka  taeit  naterials  and 
fiiMM  workiMMMp,  aod  in  perfect  picaervatioR!  even  precious 
oaetali  are  not  absent.  Moltitttdci  of  objects  In  wood.  i\-ory, 
&c.,  have  decayed  beyond  recovery.  That  all  were  waqc  pieces 
seems  incredible.  They  are  found  lying  in  the  utmost  confusion ; 
in  date  they  nngB  fioia  Iht  XUtb  Dyustj  lo  tba  Ptoleaak 

period. 

The  inundation  annually  reaches  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and 
the  saltpetre  produced  from  the  organic  matter  about  the  ruins, 
annually  melting  and  CfyBtaUtdag;  has  disintegrated  the  soft 
aandstooe  ia  the  lower  ooufses  ot  the  walls  and  the  hMver  drums 
and  bases  of  the  eshimoa.  ThewteoMiwom  no  solid  foundation 
in  any  part  of  the  temple.   Slight  falls  of  masonry  have  taken 

Slacc  from  time  to  time,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was 
Je  only  ihing  that  |>revcnled  a  great  disTster.  Ri-pairs.  often 
on  a  large  scale,  have  therefore  gone  on  side  by  side  with  the 
clearance,  e«.[>eci.illy  since  the  fall  of  many  columns  in  the  great 
ball  in  1890.  All  the  columns  which  fell  in  that  year  were  re- 
elected by  190S. 

The  Itinple  of  Khons,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  great  enclosure, 
ia  qqwoaded  by  aa  avaaae  of  noM,  aad  CBleNd  thraatb  a  fbw 


pylon  erected  by  Enei|ctCB  I.  ft  ma  btdtt  by  Rameses  III. 
and  his  succesaoiB  of  dtt  XXth  Qynasty,  with  HrlbAr  of 
Dynasty  XXI.  EnavatfOtts  In  the  opposite  S  E.  corner  have 
re\T*led  flint  weapons  and  otitrr  sepulrhral  rcm.ains  o(  ihc 
earliest  periods,  proving  that  the  history  of  Thebes  goes  back 
to  a  remote  antiquity. 

fict  Baedeker's  nandhcoh  for  Etypl;  also  Description  dc  I'^tyPte^ 

Atlai,  Antt^uiUtilomc  ill.) ;  A.  .Manet te,  Karnak,  fjude  topof,rapkique 
tiarchiologiqut;  {..  Horchar.lr,  '/.w  liaufr^rhuhli-  itcj,  Amnu^mrmprlt 
von  Karniik;  G.  LcRrain  in  K^-,  ual  'In  tr^-.nux  tjalif^d  I'ar,  I'-Hypt^ 
vol.  xxvii.  &c.;  and  rcportb  la  AnmiUi  du  unnce  <Us  aiUMUttci  dt 

KABMAl.  a  town  and  dfaufct  trf  Brittah  India,  (ft  the  Delhi 
dhriiloa  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  7  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  with  a  railway  statwn  76  m.  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop. 
(1901),  33,559.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and 
boots,  besides  considerable  fecal  trade  aod  an  aonual  horse 

fair. 

The  DisTKK  r  or  Kvrnm.  sir<  iches  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  north  of  Delhi.  It  is  entirely  an  alluvial  plain, 
but  is  crassed  by  the  low  uplift  of  the  wnlerriled  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  3155  aq.  m.;|iopb 
(r«ei),  S83,»a5,  showing  an  iocnaie  of  nearly  3  %  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  crops  arc  millets,  wheat,  pulse,  rice,  cottfm  and 
sugar-cane.  There  are  several  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing 
cotton.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  IXIhi-Unibalta  Knlka 
railway,  and  also  by  the  U  esicrn  Jumna  canal.  It  sufTercd  from 
fan  i;ir  'ii  \<</y-i>^<i7 ,  .inti  aKaiii  to  ^'^wr  ixtent  in  iRoo-  1000. 

No  distrit  I  of  In  lfi  can  boast  of  a  more  ancient  hr  torv  than 
Karnal,  as  almost  i  vt  ry  town  or  stream  is  connected  with  the 
legends  of  the  ilahabiwaia.  The  town  of  Karnal  itself  is  said 
to  owe  its  foundatioa  to  Raja  Kama,  the  mythical  dmmphm  ef 
the  Kaamvaa  in  the  great  ma  wMeh  forms  the  theme  of  the 
national  eptc.  Panipat,  in  the  aoulh  of  the  district,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pledges  demanili<i  from  Duryodhana  by 
Yudlsthira  as  the  price  of  f>eace  in  if-at  fam>"is  cunllict.  In 
historiral  times  the  plains  <  !  I'.it  'pat  h.ive  ihrie  tin.i^  proved 
the  theatre  of  Iwttlcs  which  ilec iilc<l  the  fate  of  Upper  India,  ft 
was  here  that  Ibrahim  Ixxli  ami  his  vast  host  were  defeated  in 
iSj6  by  the  veteran  army  of  Uabcr;  in  1556  Akbar  reasserted  the 
claims  of  his  family  on  the  same  batileTield  against  the  Hindu 
general  of  the  boaae  of  Add  Shah,  which  had  driven  the  twin 
of  Babcr  fkom  the  thioae  for  a  brief  interval;  and  at  Panipat 
too,  on  the  7th  of  Jamary  1761,  the  Mahratta  confederation 
was  defeated  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  During  the  troublous 
period  which  then  rn<-ii  .1  tl;.;  Sikhs  managed  lo  introduce  them- 
selves, and  in  17^'?  onr  oi  ihr  ir  chirfialns.  Dcsu  Sinj^h,  appro- 
priated the  fort  <if  K.ull.  !,  whith  h.ni  been  bviilt  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  His  descendants,  the  bhais  of  Kailhal,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  important  C  is  Sudej  princes. 
Different  portions  of  this  district  have  lapsed  from  lime  to  time 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

KiBOlYl,  AIATI.  Coon  (tSas-ittiA,  Auslro-Hangarfan 
diplomatist,  was  boni  In  YienaaoBtbeSih  of  August  1875.  The 
greatness  of  the  Hungarian  family  of  Karnlyi  dates  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Kdrolyi  (1668-1743),  one  of  tlie  >:cneral«  of 
Francis  R.ikor/y  II.,  who  in  171 1  negotiated  the  [(.cr  of 
Szatmir  between  the  insurgent  Hungarians  and  the  new  king, 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  made  a  count  of  the  Empire  in 
171 2,  and  subsequently  became  a  fidd  marshal  in  the  imperial 
army.  Aloys  Kdroly!  entered  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service, 
and  was  attached  suoccasiveiy  to  embaasiM  at  vatiaaa  Eurapcaa 
capltab.  In  tSsS  he  waa  tent  to  9t  Mertburg  on  a  spcdal 
mission  to  seek  the  support  of  Rusab  against  Napoleon  IIL 
He  was  amba.s.sador  at  Berlin  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  nipluro 
between  IV^is-iia  and  .Viisiria,  and  after  the  Seven  Weeks"  War 
was  charceil  witli  the  negotiation  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Niko!s!;urff.  He  w.is  a^aln  sent  lo  IJerlin  in  l8;i,  acted 
as  second  plenipotentiary  at  the  Ikriin  eon^rrrss  of  1R7R.  and 
was  sent  in  the  same  year  to  London,  \\hi  re  he  reftrcsenled 
Anuria  Cor  lea  yean.  Ua  died  on  the  and  of  December  1889 
at  T6(aM(ycr> 
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RAROSS— KARS 


RAROSS.  a  doak  made  of  sheepskin,  or  the  tide  of  otlier  I 

animals,  with  the  hair  left  o:].  U  is  properly  confi.  •  1  to  tlu 
coal  of  skin  without  slccvts  worn  by  liic  Hottcntoi->  aiiJ  liuah- 
mcn  of  South  Africa.  These  karosscs  arc  now  often  n  pjaccd 
by  a  blanket.  Their  chiefs  wore  karosscs  of  the  skin  of  the  wild 
cat,  leopard  or  caracal.  The  word  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
cloaks  of  leopard-skin  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  principal  nen  of 
tlie  KalSr  tribes.  Kaross  is  probably  either  a  genuine  IlottCDtot 
word,  or  dw  aa  adaiitalkiii  of  tbe  Dutch  ktmi  (Ftortoguew 
«Mra«a),  «  cidraH.  In  •  vonbdirjr  dated  1673  Imm  it 
described  as  a  "  corrupt  Dutch  word." 

KARR,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ALPHONSB  (1808-iRqo).  French 
critic  and  Bovelisl,  was  born  in  I'.iris.  on  the  74th  (i[  No'.  1. mbt  r 
and  after  being  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  became  .1 
teacher  there.  In  iSjj  he  published  a  novel,  Sous  its  lUtculs, 
cbaracteriud  by  an  attractive  originality  and  A  delichtful 
freshness  of  personal  aentimeBt.  A  icoond  novel.  Umthnrt  trop 
Iar4,  followed  neit  year,  and  ma  aucceedql  by  maiiy  otlwr 
popular  weika.  m$VmuMitair(ttis)»adLiCiemiHktft* 
emirt  (1836)  cootiiitted  tlie  veia  of  autobiographical  roituince 
with  which  he  had  made  his  first  success.  Ctnnihe  (ifijS)  is 
one  of  his  best  slaries,  and  his  Voyaf^e  au'.mr  dc  man  jcrdin 
(1845)  wa.7  clL->ervi.<Ily  popular.  Others  were  I'eu  Breisicr 
(1848),  and  Fi^rt  rn  ili' me  (1853),  whii  h  had  some  inllucnce  in 
Stimulating  educational  reform.  In  1839  Alphonse  Karr,  who 
was  essentially  .1  brilliant  journalist,  became  editor  of  Le  Figaro, 
to  which  he  bad  boco  a  constant  contributor;  and  he  also  started 
a  nontUy  jottcnd,  Les  Cuipes,  of  a  keen^  ntbical  tone,  a 
publicatioB  which  brought  Idni  the  reputation  of  a  somewhat 
bitter  wit.  His  epigrams  were  frequently  quoted;  e.g.  "plus 
Ca  chanRC,  |)lu^  I't  1  I.\  menic  chos*,"  and,  on  the  proposal  to 
abolish  c.npil.il  li'jrii:  htncii!,  "  jc  veux  bicn  que  messieurs  les 
assassins  cuninifm  ent In  i8.|S  he  founded  Le  Journal.  In 
he  went  to  live  at  Nice,  wbcrp  he  indulged  his  predilections 
fur  iluriculture,  and  gave  bis  name  to  more  th.in  one  new  variety. 
Indeed  he  practically  founded  tbe  trade  in  cut  (lowers  on  the 
Riviera.  He  was  abo  devoted  to  fishing,  and  in  Les  Stirigs  dt 
SaiiUt-AdnMtt  (iSsi)  and  Am  bard  dt  ta  mer  (iMo)  he  aada  uaa 
of  hfs  experfencca.  Hit  icniniaGawea*  Um  di  h$id,  «ew 
published  in  1879-1S80.  He  died  at  St  Baphald  (Var),  «tt  tbe 

jQth  of  September  i8qo. 

KARRER,  FELIX  (1825-190J),  Austrian  gcologi5t,  was  born 
in  Vem'ce  on  the  nth  of  March  18.25.  I'c  was  educated  in 
Vienna,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  department,  but  he 
retired  from  the  public  service  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  made  especial  studies  of  tbe 
Tertiary  formations  and  foaails  of  tbe  Vienna  Basin,  and  invtiti* 

Sted  the  geological  idatioat  of  the  tiiennal  and  other  afnbtt 
that  legion.  He  became  an  authority  on  tbe  foraminifera, 
on  which  subject  he  pubUshcd  numerous  papers.  He  wrote 
ako  a  little  book  entitled  D:r  Brdcn  dtr  HauptstOJU  EmtfOt 
(18S1).    He  died  in  X  ienna  on  tlic  19th  of  April  1903. 

KARROO,  two  exiinslve  pl.i!caus  in  the  Cape  province, 
South  Africa,  known  respectively  as  the  Great  and  Little  Karroo. 
Karroo  is  a  comipdoB  ot  Kanua,  a  Hottentot  word  meaning 
dry,  barren,  and  its  ue  as  a  place-name  indicates  the  character 
of  Um  phteaus  ao  dealfaated.  They  form  the  two  intermediate 
"  stepa  "  between  the  coast<laada  ud  tba  inner  plateau  which 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  Sootb  AfHca.  The  Little  (also 
called  S(<uih(  rn)  Karroo  is  the  tablc-land  ncircbf  llic  southern 
coast-line  of  the  C.ipe,  and  is  bounded  north  by  tlie  Zwaarteberg, 
whii  h  --I  [1  iratcs  it  from  the  Great  Karroo.  From  west  to  e::si 
the  Little  Karroo  has  a  length  of  some  200  m.,  whilst  its  average 
width  is  JO  m.  West  of  the  Zwaarteberg  the  Little  Karroo 
merges  into  the  Great  Kjirroo.  Eastward  it  is  limited  by  the 
hills  which  alnuMt  reach  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  St  Fiaocft 
and  Alfoa  Bayt.  Tbe  Great  Kanoo  it  of  madi  laiger  extent. 
Bounded  aouth,  at  stated,  by  the  Zwaarteberg,  ftirther  cast  by 
the  Zuurbcrg  (of  the  coast  chain),  its  northern  limit  is  the 
mountain  range  which,  under  v.irious  names,  such  as  Nicuwveld 
and  Snceuwberg,  forms  the  wall  of  the  inner  plateau.  To 
the  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hex  Kiver  Moua* 


tains  and  the  Cold  Bokkevdd,  eastward  by  tbe  Great  Fish 

Kivtr.  W'lsl  to  east  it  extends  fully  5-0  m.  in  a  straight  line, 
varying  ir.  tjreadlh  from  more  than  So  to  Irs.s  than  40  tn.  Whilst 
the  Little  Kjrroo  is  di\ided  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  acr'  j 
it  from  Cast  to  west,  and  varies  in  altitude  from  1000  to  2000  ft., 
the  Great  Karroo  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain  and  haa 
a  level  of  from  }ooo  to  iooo  ft.  Tbe  total  area  of  tbe  Karrao 
plateaus  is  stated  to  be  over  100,000  sq.  m.  The  plains  ate 
dotted  with  low  ranges  of  k^iatt.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Karroo  are  the  absence  of  running  water  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  and  the  coniUQuent  p.irched  aspect  of  the  country 
There  is  lidle  vegct.ition  ^avc  stunted  shrubs,  such  as  the 
mimosa  (which  generally  marks  the  river  beds),  wild  pon;e- 
graiiatc,  and  wax  heaths,  known  collectively  as  Karroo  busJi. 
After  the  early  rains  the  bush  bursts  into  gorgeous  purple  and 
yellow  blossoms  and  vivid  greens,  affording  striking  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Snch  parts  flf  dw  Karroo  as  are 
under  pe^oial  irrigation  a>e  amoof  the  matt  piodiicttvc  Inndi 
in  South  Africa.  Even  the  panted  buah  providea  MfidcM 
nourishment  for  mUliont  of  ^ccp  and  goata.  There  ate  also 
numerous  ostrich  farms,  in  particular  in  tbe  <Ustricts  «f 
Ou  U>lictorn  an<l  Ladismith  in  the  Little  Karroo,  where  lucctac 
grutts  with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  The  Karroo  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sufferers  fnun  pulmona.'y  comjilaints.  The  dryntiJ 
of  tbe  air  tempers  the  beat  of  summer,  which  reaches  in  January 
a  mean  maxbaum  of  87°  F.,  whilst  July,  the  coldest  month, 
basamcanminianiinof  36^.  A  mariied  feature  of  the  dioMta 
is  the  great  daily  range  (nearly  30*)  in  tcmpecatufe;  tht  Katno 
towns  arc  also  subject  tO  violcot  dust  ttorma.  Game,  focoMafy 
plentiful,  h.-is  been,  with  the  exception  of  buck,  almost  exter- 
minated. Ill  a  !  ii-.(r  -riise  the  ttrni  K,Lrri"j  is  ;i!;:-o  u^d  of  the 
vast  ni'Tlhtni  pJ-iina  of  the  (."ape  wlr.ih  arc  part  of  the  inner 
tahlr  land  of  the  continent.    (See  C\Pr.  CoLONV.) 

KARS,  a  province  of  Russian  1  ranscaucasia,  having  the 
governments  of  Kutais  and  Tifli*  on  iheN.,  those  of  Tiflis  ar,i 
Erivan  on  the  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  S.  and  W.  lu 
area  amounts  to  7410  sq.  m.  It  is  a  mountainous,  or  rather  a 
highland,  oountiy,  being  in  reality  a  plateau,  with  macca  of 
■onntaina  ronning  acraoa  it.  The  northera  border  b  famed 
by  the  Arayan  range,  a  branch  of  the  Ajari  Mts  .  which  attains 
altitudes  of  over  gooo  ft.  In  the  south  the  Kara-dagh  reach 
10,270  ft.  in  Mount  Ala-dagh,  and  the  Agry-dagh  10,720  fL 
in  Mount  Ashakh;  and  in  the  middle  Allah-akhbar  rises  to 
10,215  ft.  The  passes  which  connect  villcy  with  \-.ille)  e^'ivn  lie 
at  considerable  altitudes,  the  average  of  those  in  the  S.E.  being 
9000  ft.  Chaldir-gol  (altitude  6520  ft.)  and  one  or  two  other 
tmalkr  lalict  lie  towards  the  N.E.;  the  ChaMir^  is  ovcrhoog 
onthe&W.  bytheKyonNdaghdo^yoffU).  The  cast  aide  of 
the  province  is  throughout  demarcated  by  the  Arpa-chai,  whU 
receives  from  the  right  the  Kara  river,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
province  at  its  S.n.  corner  j<jin.s  the  Aras.  Tbe  Kura  rises  witkia 
the  province  not  far  from  the  K>syr-daj;!i  and  flows  across  it 
West  ards,  thi  n  c.i-.l'.'.  ;:rii^  .Mid  ii'.>rlh-ca--lwards,  quitting  it  IB 
the  nurth-cast.  The  winters  arc  very  severe.  The  towns  of 
Kaghysbman  (4620  ft.)  and  Sarykamish  (7800  ft.)  have  a 
winter  tenpemtnre  like  that  of  Finland,  and  at  the  latter  plaaw 
with  an  aaaaal  mean  (sf  F.)  e^  to  that  of  Hanmecfeat 
the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  the  tbennonatcr  goat  down  in 
winter  to 40* hdowaeroand raea tetomncrtOMi*.  The  nannal 
mean  temperature  at  Kars  is  40-5"  and  at  Ardahas*  faithrt 
north,  37".  The  Alpine  meadows  (yailas)  reach  up  to  tooefc. 
and  aHord  excdknt  p.i  turage  in  spring  and  summer.  T¥e 
province  is  almost  everywhere  heavily  forested.  Firs  and 
birches  flourish  as  high  as  7000  ft.,  and  the  vine  up  to  nbove 
jooo  ft.  Cereals  ripen  well,  and  barley  and  maize  grow  op  to 
considerable  altitudes.  Large  numbeiB  of  cattle  and  sheep  arc 
bred.  Extensive  deposits  ol  salt  occur  at  Kaghysbmnn  and 
Oily.  The  population  was  167,610  in  1883  and  391,863  in  1 807. 
The  estimate*!  population  in  1906  was  340.100.  It  is  miitd 
In  remote  aniir)iiity  the  province  was  inhabited  by  Armenians, 
the  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Ani,  attest  the  ancient  pro>.pcrity  nf 
the  country.  To  the;,  Armenians  succeeded  tbe  Turks,  wbilw 
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Kanb  {imded  tke  Alpine  pmuragea  above  the  ^itttj  of  tlw 

Aras;  and  after  them  Kabardians,  Circautans,  Os&cirs  and 
Kara-papaks  successively  found  a  refuge  in  this  highland  region. 
After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  when  this  region  was 
transferred  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  some  83,750 
Turks  emigrated  to  ^sia  Minor,  their  places  being  taken  by  nearly 
31,000  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Russians.  At  the  census  of 
IS.J7  the  population  consiilcd  principally  of  Armenians  (73,400), 
Kurds  (41^000),  CrcIu  isifioo),  Kaim-pitptkt  (50^000),  RttHi«nB, 
Tmta  mi  Ttenfam.  The  capful  H  Kan.  The  province  (s 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  arc  Kars 
{q.T.),  Ardohan  (pop.  800  in  1897),  Kaghyahman  (ms)  and 
Olty.  .  (J.  T.  Be.) 

KARS,  a  fortified  town  of  Russian  Transcaurasia,  in  the 
province  of  K.irs,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Ericrum.  It  is  situated  in  40°  37'  N.  and  43°  6'  E., 
185  m.  by  rail  S.  W.  of  TIflis,  on  a  da'rlc  basalt  spur  of  the  Soghanli- 
dagh,  above  the  deep  lavfae  of  the  Xar^diai,  a  sub'tributary 
«f  the  Ana.  Bop.  S67a;  (1897),  m^s.  There  are 

three  considerable  iabitibs--0rta-kapl  to  the  S.,  Baham  Risba 
to  the  E.,  and  Timur  Pasha  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
At  the  X.W.  corner  of  the  town,  overhanginR  the  river,  is  the 
ancient  citadel,  in  earlier  times  a  strong  military  |>ost,  hut 
completely  commanded  by  the  surrounding  eminences.  The 
place  is,  however,  still  dcfendcil  by  a  fort  and  batteries.  There 
is  a  loth  century  cathedral,  Kars  hting  the  See  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Ottbodoa  Greek  Oiuidu  Coane  wooUcm^caipctaAnd  felt 


During  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  the  seat  of  an  independent 
Armenian  principality,  Kars  was  captured  and  dwtroycd  by  the 
Scljuk  Turks  in  the  i  ith  century,  by  the  Mongols  in  \hc  13th,  and 
by  Timur  (Tamerlane)  in  13S7.  The  citadel,  it  would  appear, 
was  built  by  Suhan  Murad  III.  during  the  war  with  Pcrjia.  at 
the  dose  of  the  i6ih  century.  It  was  strong  enough  to  with- 
•taiid  a  riqe  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  in  1731,  and  in  1807  it 
Mccctifully  lestttcd  the  Russians.  After  a  brave  defence  it  sur- 
fendeicd  on  the  asid  of  Jliae  1818  to  the  Russian  general  Count 
I.  F.  fiukevkh,  tt,aoe  men  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  During 
the  Crfmean  War  the  Turkish  garrison,  guided  by  General 
Williams  (Sir  \V.  IVrnvii !;  V.'illlanis  of  Kars)  and  other  foreign 
ofTiccrs,  kept  the  Ku^5ia:i>  at  li.iy  during  a  protrac'cd  sii'g<^; 
but,  after  the  garris  in  had  been  devastated  by  cholera,  and 
food  had  utterly  failed,  nothing  was  left  but  to  capitulate 
(Nov.  1855).  The  fortress  was  again  stormed  by  the  Russians 
ia  the  war  of  tSjT-^S,  and  on  its  conchiiioD  was  transferred  to 


See  KMtgTt  Tht  Defence  of  Kars  (1856),  translated  from  the 
Geiman;  H.  A.  Lake,  Kan  and  our  Captivity  in  Ruiiia  (L.ondun, 
1856);  and  Narratire  of  the  Defence  of  Kart  (London,  1S57); 
Dr  Sindwith,  A'tifrj/ir<  cf  the  iiuce  of  Kars  (London,  1856); 
C.  B.  Nurnian,  Arnifiiia  end  the  Campciin  of  1S77  (London,  187S); 
Cret-nc,  Russian  Army  and  its  Camftaigtis  in  Turkey  (1879). 

KARSHIf  a  town  of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  situated  96  m. 
S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  in  a  plain  at  the  junction  of  two 
main  confluents  of  the  Kasbka^daiya.  It  b  a  laifB  and  stng- 

gling  place,  with  a  citadel,  and  the  popotatton  amounts  to 
35,000.  There  arc  thru-  iii!kf;e-;,  and  the  liiki  nior-qiio  ii  a  fine 
building  inlaid  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  .Mong  l!ic  river 
stretches  a  fine  promenade  slieltcreij  by  p^iiLirs.  r>ippics  and 
tobacco  arc  largely  grown,  the  tobacco  being  deemed  the  best 
in  Central  Asia.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain;  but  the 
conmeidai  proaperity  of  Katshi  is  mainly  due  to  its  being  a 
mccting-point  for  tlie  roads  from  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Hissar, 
Baikh  and  Maimana,  and  ser\'cs  as  the  market  where  the 
Turkomans  and  Uzbcgs  dispose  of  their  carpets,  knives  and  fire* 
arms.  Its  coppersmiths  turn  out  excellent  wodc*  KjUtU  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  Timur  (Tamerlane). 

KARST.  in  physical  geography,  the  region  cast  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  composed  of  high  and  dry  limestone 
ridges.  The  country  is  excessively  faulted  by  a  long  series  of 
panllel  f  ractuits  tluit  border  the  N.E.  Adriatic  and  continue 
ttlaad  that  series  of  steps  irtiidi  descend  beneath  the  sea  and 
pndnoe  the  series  of  long  paraM  islands  off  the  coast  of  Tkiest 


and  along  the  Dahnatian  shote.  It  has  lieen  shown  by  E.  Suess 

{Antlilz  dcr  Erde,  vol.  i.  pt.  3,  ch.  iii.)  that  the  N.  Adriatic  is  a 
sunken  dish  tlwt  has  defended  alung  these  fractures  and  folds, 
whicli  are  nut  uruommonly  the  scene  of  earthquakes,  bhowing 
that  these  movements  are  still  in  progress.  The  crust  is  very 
much  broken  in  consequence  attd  the  water  sinks  readily  through 
the  broken  lintestone  rocks,  whkh  owing  to  their  nature  are  also 
very  absorbent.  The  lesidt  is  that  the  aoeneiy  is  bMim  and 
desolate^  and  as  this  stnictuie  dwqrs,  wheiem  fanuMl,  gim 
rise  to  siinlUr  featmcs,  a  landscape  of  tMs  chamrter  is  caHed  a 
Karst  landscape.  The  water  r.innirr  in  iinderprnund  elmi.:  , Is 
dissolves  and  denudes  away  tlie  uiiderl\ii.g  n  tk,  pri>iiu' i  ig 
great  caves  as  at  Adelsberg,  and  breaking  the  surface  uiih 
sinks,  potholes  and  unroofed  chasms.  The  barren  nature  oi  a 
purely  limestone  country  is  seen  in  the  treeless  regions  of  .some 
parts  of  Derbyshire,  while  the  underground  streams  and  sinks 
of  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  unroofed  gorge  formed  by  the 
Cheddar  difls,  ghw  some  indication  of  the  action  that  in  the 
high  fncttucd  moontaina  of  the  Kant  pwdwcta  •  depressing 
landscape  which  has  some  of  the  features  of  the  "  bad  lailda  "  oi 
America,  though  due  to  a  different  cause. 

KARSTEN.  KARL  JOHANN  BERNHARD  (1782-1853), 
German  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Uutitow  in  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  j6lh  of  Noveml>er  1781.  He  was  author  of  several  compre- 
hensive works,  including  Jlandhuehdcr  Eisenhiittenkunde  (i  \-ols., 
i8t6;3rdcd.,  1841);  System  der  Melcll  itrpegeschichtlick.statislisch, 
theonUtek  mi  kthmck  (s  vols,  with  atlas,  tSAt-iS^a);  Uhrtnek 
der  SMmHimit  (a  vols.,  1846-1847).  He  ma  wcD  known  as 
editor  of  tIie^nArir/lRrilo'gte«imrfjr<Uf«int«sicM(ie  vols.,  1818- 
1831);  and  (with  H.  von  Dechen)  of  the  Archh  fUr  MineratoRie, 
Geognosif,  licTfJinu  und  HiHlenkvnde  {26  vmI^.,  iS:o  185.1).  lie 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd  of  August  iS^j.  His  son,  Dr  Hermann 
Karstcn  (1S09-1877),  was  profesaar  of  asatheoialia  and  physica 
in  the  university  of  Rostock. 

KARTIKBYA«  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  war.  Of  his 
birth  there  are  various  legends.  One  fdatca  that  lie  had  no 
mother  but  was  produced  by  Siva  aloa^  and  wm  aockled  by  sii 
nymphs  of  the  Gaogcs,  lidng  niincuknisly  endowed  with  six 
faces  that  he  might  simoltaneoitsly  obuin  nourishment  from 
each.  Another  story  is  that  six  ba!>os,  miraculously  conceived, 
were  lutrn  of  the  six  nymph'^,  and  that  Parvati,  the  wife  of  a, 
in  her  great  affection  for  them,  embraced  the  infants  so  closely 
that  they  became  one,  but  preserved  six  faces,  twelve  arms,  icct, 
e>  1  s,  5;c.  Kartikeya  became  the  victor  of  giants  and  the  leader 
of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  He  »  represented  as  riding  a  | 
lasouthciB  India  he  is  Icnown  as  Subramaqya. 

KAROlk  u  impoitani  limr  of  Fnia.  lu 
in  the  mountafn  craster  ttnown  rince  at  least  the  14th  century 

as  Zardch  Kuh  (i  ^oc-o  ft  1  ?.tA  situated  in  the  Bakhtiari  country 
about  115  m.  W.  cf  Islaiian.  In  its  upper  cour«.e  until  it  rearhcs 
Shushtcr  it  is  called  Ab  i  Kurang  (also  Knrand  and  Kurar), 
and  in  the  Buvdatiish,  an  old  cosmographical  work  in  I'ahlavi, 
it  is  narne<l  Kli.irae.'  From  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
sources  in  the  Zardeb  Kub  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  ft.,  the 
Ab  I  Kwaog  is  a  poweifid  sticara,  fnH,  deep  and  flowing  with 
great  velocity  for  moit  of  Hs  upper  oooiae  between  precipices 
vary  ing  in  height  from  1000  to  3000  ft.  The  steepness  and 
height  of  its  baiiks  make  it  in  general  useless  for  irrigation 
purposes.  From  its  principal  sources  to  Shushtcr  the  distance 
as  the  crow  flics  is  only  about  75  m.,  but  the  course  of  the  river 
is  so  tortuous  that  it  travels  as©  m.  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  Besidei  bdog  ted  oa  its  Journey  through  the  Bakhtiari 
countiy  by  many  mounlain-side  streams,  fresh-water  and  salt, 
it  recdves  various  tributaries,  the  most  important  being  the 
Ab  i  Bazuft  from  the  right  and  the  Ab  i  Bats  from  the  left.  At 
Shushtcr  It  divides  into  two  branches,  one  the  *•  Gerger,"  an 
artificial  channel  cut  in  clden  limes  and  flowing  cast  of  the 

'  The  real  prinripLil  source  of  the  river  has  been  c  rrr  i  t'v  Ir-f  ntrd 
at  ton  mile<  j!iuve  ( he  fCpHf^ff  principal  source,  hut  tlir  r  j-v  Kiirang 
hai  been  erroneou'ily  explained  .n  standine  for  Kuh  i  rang  and  ha» 
been  given  to  the  mountain  with  the  real  principal  source.  Kuh 
i  rang  has  been  wrongly  explained  as  mcanii^  the  "  variegated 
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city,  tlieoUicr  the"  Shutait  "flowingwcst.  These  two  branches, 
which  are  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  bdow  Shushtcr,  unite 
after  a  run  of  about  50  m.  at  Band  i  Kir,  24  m.  S.  of  Shubhicr, 
•nd  iheie  also  take  up  the  Ab  i  D'u  (pver  of  IMzftil)*  FioiB 
Band  i  Kir  to  a  point  two  miles  above  Muhamrah  the  ffver  a 
called  Karun  (Rio  Catom  of  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the  i6lh 
and  17th  cttiturics)  an^l  is  navigable  all  the  way  wiih  the 
exception  of  alwut  Uvo  ni;lts  at  Ahvaz,  where  a  scries  of  tlliTi 
and  rocky  shtivcj  cro-s  the  river  and  cause  rapids.  Ecluctn 
Ahvaz  and  Band  i  Kir  (46  ni.  by  river,  24  m.  Ly  load)  the  river 
has  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.,  but  below  Ahvaa  down  to 

•  few  miles  above  Muhamrah  it  is  in  places  very  shaUow,aiid 
vcstels  with  a  dnvght  czccediog  3  ft.  aie  liable  to  graiiiuL 
About  la  m.  above  Muhamnh  and  bnaching  off  to  the  left 
is  a  cboked-up  river  bcil  called  the  "  blind  Karun,"  by  which 
the  Kanin  found  its  way  to  the  sea  in  former  days.  Ten  miles 
farther  a  part  of  the  river  braiiches  off  to  ihc  left  and  due  S.  by 
a  channel  c.illed  Bahmasliir  (from  Bahman-Ardashir,  the  name 
of  the  district  in  the  early  nii<!dle  ages)  which  is  navigable  to 
Ibe  sea  for  vessels  of  little  draught.  The  principal  river,  here 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  30  to  30  ft.  deep,  now  Hows 
wot,  aad  after  passing  Muhamrah  entcn  into  the  Siwtt  el  Arab 
^»oat  ao  m.  bdow  Basra.  This  part  of  the  river,  tarn  the 
Bahmashir  to  the  Shatt.  is  a  little  over  three iidka la kntth and, 
as  its  name,  Hafar  ("  dug  ")  imii'ics,  an  artffidaJ  dunncL  It 
wa.,  dug  c.  A  D.  (j8o  by  Azxid  e>i  Duv.l.  h  to  facilitate  cotnniunicai* 
tion  by  water  between  Bx^ia  .uid  as  related  by  the  Arab 
geographer  ^tukadd.l&i  a  d.  o-/i.  1  lie  total  length  of  the  river 
is  460  to  470  m.  while  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shatt  el  Arab  is  orJy  160  m.  as  the  crow  t!ies. 
The  Karun  up  to  Ahvaz  was  opened  to  international  navigation 
OB  the  joth  of  October  1888,  and  MessiS  Lynch  of  London 
qtabiiihed  a  fortoight^  steaintr  aenka  00  it  immedialdy 
after. 

To  increa-w  the  water  supply  of  Isfahan  Shah  Tahmasp  I. 
( 1 574-1 576)  and  some  of  his  successors,  notably  Sh.ih  .Abbas  I. 
(i5S7-i6.-<j),  undertook  some  works  for  diverting  the  Kuran^ 
into  a  valley  which  drains  into  the  Zayendch-rud,  the  tiver  ot 
Isfalian,  by  tunnelling,  or  cutting  through  a  narrow  rocky  ridge 
separating  the  two  river  systems.  Tbc  result  of  many  years' 
work,  a  cleft  300  yds.  long,  btOld  aod  I8  deep,  cut  into  the 
ndt,  piobaUy  amountinc  to  ao  mm  than  om-tweDtietb  of  the 
aecessaiy  wotfc,  can  be  seen  at  the  JunctioD  of  the  two  principal 
sources  of  the  Kunuig. 

On  the  upper  Kanm  sec  Mrs  Bishop,  Journeys  in  Persia  and 
Kurdiilan  (London,  1 891);  Lord  Curion,  Prrsia  and  the  Persian 
Qurstion  (London,  189?);  I. i»-ut. .Colonel  H.  A.  S.iwv,r.  "  Ihc 
Bakhtiari  Mountainsand  Upper  Llam,"  Gcog.  Journal  (Dec.  1B04). 

(.\.  U.  S.) 

KARWAR,  or  Carwar,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  adminis- 
trative headquarters  of  North  Kanara  district  in  the  Bombay 
prcsidenicy;  395  BkS.  of  Bombay  city.  F^pv  (1901),  16,847.  As 
aariy  as  1660  the  East  India  Compiaqr  had  a  factoiy  beee,  with 
a  trade  in  muslin  and  pepper;  but  it  suffered  frequently  from 
Dutch,  Portuguese  and  native  attacks,  and  in  1752  the  English 
agent  was  withdrawn.  K.irw.ir  fell  into  ruins,  but  a  new 

town  grew  up  after  liie  traiLsfur  of  North  Kanara  to  the  Bombay 
presi  iinry.  It  is  the  only  safe  harlnjur  all  the  year  round 
between  Bombay  and  Cochin.  In  the  bay  is  a  duster  of  islets 
called  the  Oyster  Rocks,  on  the  brgcst  of  «  hicb  is  a  ligbthotise. 
Two  anMJler  islands  in  the  bay  afford  good  shelter  to  native 
oaft  during  the  slnMig  m»tb<west  wiiida  that  prevail  from 
February  to  April.  Tbc  commercial  importance  of  Karwar  has 
declined  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Mannagao  in 
rorlu.'iiL-''  t:  rri'ory. 

KARWI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Banda  district  of  the 
United  I'rovintcs,  on  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Midland  railway; 
pop.  (1901),  7743.    Before  the  Mutiny  it  was  the  residence  of 

•  Mahntta  noble,  who  lived  in  great  state,  and  whose  accumu- 
tationa  constituted  the  treasure  aftcrwaida  fanoua  aa  "  the 
Kirwee'and  Banda  Priae  Money." 

KARYOOAMY  (Gr.  n&pK'ov.  nut  or  kernel,  thus  "  nucleus," 
and  T^^tot,  marriage),  in  biology:  (i)  the  fusion  of  nuclei  to 


form  a  single  nucleus  in  syngaroic  proCMWa  (sea  RWiQIWCIIOIt); 

(2)  the  process  of  pairing  in  Infusoria  {q.v.),  in  whkb  tWO  nlgV^ 
tory  nuclei  are  interchanged  and  fuse  with  two  atationaijr 
nuclei,  while  the  cytoplasmic  bodies  iA  the  two  aaatca  aic  is 
intimate  temporary  union. 

KASAI,  or  Cassai,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  chid  soutbcra 
affluent  of  the  Congo.  It  enters  the  main'strcam  in  3°  10' 
16"  16'  E.  after  a  course  of  over  .Soo  m.  from  its  source  in  ibc 
highlands  which  form  the  southwealern  edge  of  the  Congo 
ba^in— separating  the  Congo  and  Zjuibezi  systems.  The  Kasai 
and  its  many  tributaries  cover  a  very  large  i^art  of  the  Con^ 
basin.  The  Kasai  rises  in  about  1 2°  S.,  ig'  £.  and  flowj  first  is 
a  north-easterly  direction..  About  10*  35'  S.,  aa*  15"  £.  it  nakca 
a  rectangular  bend  aoitliwaid  and  tbw  takea  a  aorth'Weatctly 
direction.  I  i\  e  rivets— the  Lnembo,  Chiumbo,  Luijimo  or 
Luashimo,  Chikapa  and  Lovua  or  Lowo — rise  west  of  tbc 
Kasai  and  run  in  parallel  courses  for  a  coij.-ider.iblc  <Ii^'.ancc, 
falling  successively  into  the  parent  stream  (Ut\'.  icn  1°  and  6'  S.) 
as  it  licnds  westward  in  it.s  northern  cour.'-e.  The  Lutmbo  and 
Chiumbo  join  and  enter  the  Kaui  ai  one  river.  A  number  of 
rapids  occur  in  these  streams.  A  few  miles  below  tbc  confluence 
of  the  Lowo,  the  last  of  Ihc  five  riven  named  to  joui  the  ilkaaai^ 
the  main  stream  Is  interrupted  by  the  \miBinaim  Fafla  whidt^ 
thmigh  not  veqr  high,  bar  further  navigation  from  the  north. 
Bdow  this  point  the  river  r^cdves  several  right-hand  (rastcm) 
tributaries.  These  Jili.o  have  tlx  :r  ^<ii.rii.  in  the  Zambezi- Congo 
waterslKd,  rising  just  north  of  u'  S.,  llowing  north  in  parallel 
lines,  and  in  their  lower  course  bending  west  to  join  the  K.asj.i. 
The  chief  of  these  aOlucots  arc  the  Lulua  and  the  Sankuru,  ihc 
Lulua  running  between  the  Kasai  and  the  Sankuru.  The 
Sankuru  makes  a.  bold  curve  westward  on  reaching  4*  S., 
following  that  parallel  of  latitude  a  considerable  distance.  lu 
watai*  an  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  After  the  juncticii  of  the 
two  rivers  (in  4'  1 7'  S.,  30*  1 5*  E.) ,  the  united  stream  of  the  Kasai 
flows  N.W.  to  the  Congo.  From  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the 
Loangc  and  the  Kwango.  The  Kwango  is  a  large  river  ri-i.-vg 
a  little  north  of  12"  S.,  and  wt-st  of  tlic  source  of  llic  Ka>a.i. 
W  iihout  any  marked  bends  it  Hows  north— is  joined  from  the 
c.i -t  \iy  the  Juma,  Wamba  and  other  streams — and  has  a  couraa 
of  600  ro.  before  joining  the  Kasai  in  3°  S.,  18'  £.  I  hc  lower 
reaches  of  the  Kwango  are  navigable;  the  upper  course  is 
tntemipted  by  rapids.  On  the  north  (in  8'  S.,  17*  £.)  the 
lower  Xasal  fa  jobied  by  the  LuLcnye  or  Ikatta.  This  rivci; 
the  most  northerly  affluent  of  the  Kasai,  rises  between  <4*  aikd 
35*  E.,  and  about  3"  S.  in  swampy  land  through  whi<^  the 
Lomaini  (.inoilicr  Cun^;')  aliliirni)  flows  northward.  The 
Lukenye  has  an  cait  to  west  direction  llowing  across  a  level 
country  once  occupied  by  a  lake,  of  which  Lake  Leopold  IL 
{q  v.),  connected  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Lulkcnye,  is  the 
scanty  remnant.  Below  the  lake  the  Lukci^  is  kSOWIk  as  tW 
MfinL  Near  its  mouth  the  Kasai,  in  its  lower  coone  geaciaQjr 
a  broad  stream  strewn  with  islands,  b  narrowed  to  about  half  a 
mile  on  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  inner  lineof  the  West  African 
highlands,  by  the  cutting  of  which  the  old  lake  of  the  Kasai  basin 
must  have  been  drained.  The  Kasai  enters  the  Congo  uith  a 
mitiimum  depth  of  35  feet  and  a  brta<l;h  of  alvout  700  yards-, 
at  a  height  of  042  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  cc.-.!^ucnce  is  kjic>v  n 
as  the  Kwa  mouth,  Kwa  being  an  alternative  name  fur  the 
lower  Kasai.  The  volume  of  water  entering  the  Congo  averages 
831,000  cub.  fL  per  second:  for  the  largest  amount  discharged  bj 
anyoftheCoflfoalBaenti.  fofloodtlme  the  current  flona  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  m.  an  hour.  The  Kasai  aad  Ita  tributarlea  are 
navigable  for  over  1500  m.  by  steamer. 

The  Kwango  afBuent  of  the  Kasai  was  the  first  of  tho  larce 
affluents  of  the  Congo  known  to  Europeans.  It  was  reached  bv 
the  I'ortugucM'  from  their  setttctnentt  on  the  west  cooal  in  the  iMa 
centur>-.  Of  its  lower  courM?  they  were  ignorant.  Portugneia 
travellers  in  the  l8th  century  arc  betievrd  to  have  reached  ihc  upper 
Kaui,  but  the  firrt  accurate  knowlediie  of  the  river  l^sin  was 
ohtainc<J  by  David  Livingstone,  who  narhcd  the  upper  Kn$ai  frmi 
the  ea^t  and  explored  m  part  the  upf^er  Kwango  (iK5j-i^5^). 
V.  Cameron  and  Paul  Po-jir  cro«.wtl  tlic  up(>cr  Kasai  in  the  ,  .uly 
"  scvcnticK."  The  K«.i  niuutli  was.  ncn  by  H.  M.  Stanley  in  "-i* 
jouraey  down  tbc  Congo  in  1677,  and  be  ri&htly  regarded  it  a*  ibc 
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outlet  ot  the  Kwaneo.  thoush  not  ■urmisinc  it  wa«  alto  the  outlet 
01  the  Kaui.  In  Sranicy  ascended  the  river  to  the  K».irH:o- 
Katti  coflfluunti-  ami  thi  nce  procct^iog  up  the  Mtini  divovrn-il 
Lake  Lcopolrl  li.  In  ibtti  George  GrcnfeU  journryol  up  the  r'm-r 
beyond  tne  Kwango  tonflufnce.  The  systematic  exploration  i;f 
the  main  Mrcam  and  its  rhicf  tribuurie*  was,  however,  mainly  the 
work  of  Hemiann  von  Wissmann,  LudwiK  Wolf,  Paul  Pogge  and 
Mker  Ccrnans  during  iSRo-iM?.  (See  Wtssmann's  botdn,  especi- 
al/«/«Mn»  Afrikas,  Lrip/ie.  1K8H.)  On  hin  third  journw. 
Wnamua  was  arcompanicd  by  Grcnicll.  Major  von  MccMVi  M 
Austrian,  explored  thv  ir.i<liJlc  Kwar.go  in  1880,  and  its  lower  ctMirae 
wa»  lubicqurntly  sL;r.r>t'l  by  Gn  iiltll  and  llolman  Dentley,  a 
Baptist  miwion.ir;.-.  In  i8i,9-i(j<»  a  H'tfiian  rxp<d!tion  under 
Captain  C.  Leraair.  ir.  rn'  the  Ci>ni',o-/.iniU  /i  watt  rkhc-d.  obtaining 
valtiabie^inforntatiuii  cuiucrning  the  upper  cournrcs  of  :hc  Muthern 
Kuil  ttilNKarics.  The  upper  Kasai  basio  and  its  pvoplt-s  were 
infthtrinKMigaicd  by  a  Hungarian  tfuvcllcr,  E.Torday,  in  1906- 
mSoriSlthmcitetf)  ^  iu  Ccf  -  Jnr-,  1910;  sIm  Congo  aod  the 

KASBEK  (Georgian,  }Tk!H-wt;  Osctlui.  Urskhoifi), 
one  of  the  chttf  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  situated  in  45°  43'  N. 
and  44°  30'  I'  .  7  m,  a?  the  cr'i.v  files  (roni  a  '.laiiiin  of  the  same 
name  on  the  high  road  to  Till>s.  Its  aliitmlc  is  16,545  ft.  It 
rises  on  the  range  which  runs  north  of  the  main  range  (main 
watcr-partitig),  and  which  is  pierced  by  the  gorges  of  the  Ardon 
and  the  Terek.  It  represents  an  extinct  volcano,  built  up  of 
tncbyte  lad  iheathcd  with  lava,  and  baa  Uk  shape  of  a  double 
cone,  wboae  base  Hes  at  an  attitude  of  5800  ft.  Owing  to  the 
Stcepnessof  itsslopes.its  eight  gbcicrs  cover  an  aggregate  surface 
of  not  more  than  8  sq  ni,,  thotiph  one  of  them,  Maliev,  is  36  m. 
long.  The  bcst-knrr.vn  pi  v  icr  i.  the  Piycvd^Talc,  or  Dcvdorak, 
which  creeps  down  ihf  norlli-Msicin  :,Iopc  into  a  gorge  of  the 
same  name,  rcachinR  a  level  of  7530  ft.  At  its  eastern  fool  runs 
the  Georgian  military  roa  I  through  the  pass  of  Darial  (7805  ft.). 
The  summit  was  first  clirabcJ  in  by  D.  W.  Frcslificld, 
.  A.  W.  lioor^  and  C  Tucker,  wiUi  «  Swisa  guide.  Sevenl 
MicceMfd  Mania  bawa  ben  made  liace,  tbemeat  valaable  In 
•cientific  results  being  that  of  Pastukhov  (iSSg)  and  that  of 
G.  Merzbachcr  and  I,.  Purtschclier  in  iSgo.  Kasbck  has  a 
great  lilcr-iture,  ari^I  h...  1  li  .1  ilctp  tnark  in  Kuiaian  poetry. 

See  D.  \V.  Fresh  field  in  Prot.  Ceog.  Soc.  {November  1888)  and  Tht 
Sieptaratim  •/  Iht  Cautatiu  (and  cd.,  a  voU..  1903);  Hatisian's 
**Kaibdt  Claciera"  in  ItatsHa  Ruu.  Cwg.  Sk.  (ajuY.,  i8»8): 
nutdibov  in  ImttUa  tf  Its  Cmmiki  Amcft  of  JIhm.  Gug.  Ste. 
(b.  I.  l89t»«Mi  hige  scale  nap). 

KISHAN,  a  small  province  of  PcrMa,  situated  1;  tv, rtn 
Isfahan  and  Kum.    It  is  divided  into  the  two  dhlikngcrmsir,  the 

warm,"  and  sardsir,  the  "  cold,"  the  former  with  the  dty  of 
Kashan  in  the  plains,  the  latter  in  the  hills.  It  has  a  population 
of  75iMo  to  <o,ooo,  and  p^wnjrearty  tevenoeof  about  XtSiOoo. 
Kasiu-v  (CasbuO  l>  the  pnvinrial  capital,  fai  94^  nT  N.  and 
51'  27'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  3100  ft.,  150  m.  fhmi  Teberan; 
r-'T-  3S,ooo,  including  a  fc.v  hutiijrid  Jcu5  occupied  as  silk- 
Minders,  and  a  few  Zoroaslrians  ciiK:it;iii  in  trade.  Great 
quantities  of  silk  stuffs,  from  raw  material  irnjiortcl  from  («ilan, 
nnd  copper  uter)«>ils  arc  manufactured  at  Kashan  and  sent  to  all 
ports  of  Parsia.  Kashan  also  exports  rose-water  made  in  villages 
in  the  billy  districta  about  ae  n.  from  the  city,  and  is  the 
€aly  plnoa  im  Fenia  wbeie  cobalt  can  be  obtained,  from  the 
■bIm  at  Xamar,  19  la.  to  tbe  aentb.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  bills 
4  m.  W.  ol  tbe  t»y  are  tbe  beautiful  gardens  of  Tin,  tbe 
scene  of  the  ofTicial  murder,  on  the  9th  of  January  1851,  of 
Mirza  Taki  Khan,  Amir  Nizam,  the  grand  vizier,  one  ol  tbe 
•ble^t  ministers  that  PerM.i  has  had  in  modern  times. 

KASHCAR,  an  important  city  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  In 
J9*  34'  j6'  X.  lal.,  76^  6'  47'  K.  long.,  4043  ft.  above  sca-kvcl. 
It  consists  of  two  towns,  Kuhna  Shahr  or  "  old  city,"  and  Vangi 
Sbnfaror  "  new  city,"  about  five  miles  apart,  and  separated  from 
Oi|e  another  by  tbe  Kysyl  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarim  river.  It 
it  called  Stt'ldi  bjr  tbe  Chinese,  which  perhaps  represents  an 
•riginal  Sokk  or  Sorak.  Tbis  name  seems  to  be  older  than 
Kasbgar,  which  is  said  to  mean  "  variegated  houses."  Situated 
at  the  junction  of  routes  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  from 
Khokand  and  Samirk.md,  .Mmali,  /Vksu.  and  Khcfan.  the  l,\^t 
two  lea'i'r;.';  t--  r.i  (■'iin'\  and  Indi.i.  K,'\:-l!t;  ir  Kt-  h'-rn  i-ntf!  fr^ir-i 
very  early  times  as  a  political  and  commercial  centre.  Like  all 
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other  cities  of  Central  Asia,  it  has  changed  h.^nds  repeatedly,  and 
was  from  i864-!8vS7  the  scat  of  govern nu  nt  of  the  Amir  V'akub 
Beg,  sumamed  the  Alalik  Ghazi,  who  establiUicd  .ind  for  a 
brief  period  ruled  with  remarkable  success  a  Mahomnicdan  state 
comprising  the  chief  cities  of  the  Tarim  basio  from  Turlan 
round  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountains  to  KhcUB.  But  tbt 
kingdom  coUapced  wiib  bis  deatb  and  the  CUaeae  intook  tbe 
country  In  1877  uid  have  held  it  dnce. 

Kuhna  Sbahr  h  a  small  fortir?rd  rity  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  river  Tuman.  lis  walls  are  lofty  and  su;  [».rti<l  by 
buttress  bastions  with  loophoicd  turrets  at  int' rvali,  t!ie 
fortil'ications,  however,  arc  but  of  hard  clay  and  arc  much  out 
of  re|i.iir.  I  Ik-  eity  contains  about  J500  houses.  Beyond  the 
bridge,  a  little  way  otf,  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Kashgar, 
which  once  covered  a  large  extent  of  Country  oo  both  sides  of  the 
Tuman,  and  the  walla  of  which  even  now  are  IS  feet  wide  at  tbo 
topandtwketbatiMbeif^.  Tbbdty~AaUShabr(OldTewn) 
as  it  is  now  called— was  destroyed  in  1514  by  Mim  Ababidcar 
(Abubekr)  on  the  approach  of  Sultan  Said  Khan's  army.  About 
two  milii  t  1  tt..  l  i  vond  the  river  is  the  shrine  of  Hazrat 

Afak,  the  saint  kiuf;  ot  ttic  country,  who  died  and  was  buried  here 
in  1603.  It  is  a  handson  c  mausoleum  f.ici  d  with  blue  and  wh!te 
glazed  tiles,  standing  under  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  silver 
poplars.  About  it  V'akub  Beg  erected  a  ooBUBodious  college, 
mosque  and  monastery,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  rich 
orchards,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Yangl  Shahr  of 
Kasbgar  is,  aa  its  name  impliea,  modem,  baviog  been  built  in 
i8j8.  It  b  of  oblong  shape  running  north  and  loutb,  and  it 
entered  by  a  sinple  gateway.  The  walls  arc  lofty  and  massive 
and  topped  by  turrets,  while  on  eai  h  side  is  a  projecting  b-vtion. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  dup  and  wide  ditch,  uhiLli  ^.;n  be 
filled  from  the  river,  at  the  risk,  however,  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  structure,  foe  the  walls  are  of  mud,  and  stand  upon  a 
porous  sandy  soil.  In  the  time  of  the  Chinese,  before  Vakub 
Beg's  sway,  Yangl  Shahr  held  a  gantiwin  of  six  thousand  men, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  ambm  or  ffpwcioor.  Yakub  oected 
his  orda  or  palace  on  theaite  of  tbo  auban%  residence,  and  two 
hundred  ladies  of  his  harem  occupied  a  commodious  enclosure 
hard  by.  The  population  of  Kashgar  has  been  recently  estimated 
at  (io.ooe  Id  the  Xiduvt  Slttbr  and  only  aooo  in  tbe  Yangf 
Shahr. 

With  the  o'vcrthrow  of  the  Chinese  rule  in  1S65  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Kashmir  clctlincil.  Silk  culture  and 
carpet  manufacture  have  flouriihed  for  ac  t  K  f.otan,  and  the 
products  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  K.ishgar.  Other  manu- 
factures consist  of  a  strong  coaiae  cotton  cloth  called  Mam  (which 
forma  the  dress  of  tbe  common  people,  and  for  winter  wear  is 
padded  with  cotton  and  quilted),  boots  and  Aoes,  saddlery,  felts, 
furs  and  sheepskins  made  up  into  cloaks,  and  various  articles  of 
domestic  use.  A  curious  street  sight  in  Kashgar  is  presented  by 
the  hawkers  of  meat  pies,  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  which  they 
trundle  about  on  hand-barrows  just  as  their  counterparts  do  in 
EuriipL';  while  the  kniiV-  grinder's  cart,  and  l!ie  \cgelable  seller 
with  his  tray  or  basket  on  his  bead,  recall  exactly  similar  itinerant 
traders  further  west. 

Thr  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Kashgar  Is  during  the  second 
pcri<xl  of  ascendancy  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when  the  Chinese  con- 
querid  the  Iliungnu,  Yutien  (Khot.m),  Sulci  (KashRar),  and  a  nr.^iip 
ot  si.nri  in  the  Tarim  basin  almost  up  to  the  foot  ol  lt;i  1 1  in  Shan 
mouniains.  This  happened  in  76  B.C.  Kashgar  do<^s  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  the  West  at  this  time  but  Ptolemy  speaks  of 


Scythia  beyond  the  Imaua,  which  ia  in  a  Kasia  lUtio,  postibly  ex* 
hibitiaig  the  nnme  whence  Kashgar  and  Kashgaria  (often  applied  tc 
the  distilet)  are  fonwEd.   Next  ensues  a  long  epoch  of  obscurity. 


country  was  converted  to  Buddhiim  an<l  probably  ruled  by 
m  i.r  Kuilian  kinjts.    lis  jni  1  '.vang  passed  l)iri.Uk:f> 


,tl;; 


he 
Inilo- 

Ra'-h^.ir  (u'lii  li  he  ralU  Ka-sha)  on  his  return  journey  from  India 
to  CI  ina.  I  he  liiijiilii-t  religion,  then  be{;inning  to  dtv.iy  in  India, 
was  v>orking  its  way  to  a  new  growth  in  China,  and  contemporane- 
ously the  Nestorian  Christians  were  cttablisbing  biahoprka  at  Herat, 
Merv  and  Samarkand,  whene*  they  anbscqtiently  prooeedcd  to 
Ka<>h)rar,  and  finally  to  China  itsdf.  In  the  8th  century  came  the 
Arab  inv^iion  from  the  west,  and  we  find  Kashgar  and  Turkest.m 
1  n  il  I.'  .1-  '  t.iiirf  to  the  reisninR  qurcn  of  Uolihara,  to  etutb'r  l.ir 
•.  •  fo.l  tln_-  •  in-:iiy.     But  .itilii         the  .Maiiommedan  religii  r.  tr--ii\ 

the  very  conuaencemeat  sustained  checks,  it  neverthdess  made  tu 
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vcMit  Mt  ttoan  the  ladepeadeiit  states  of  TluUl^mh  to  the  north 
and  nst,  and  thus  acquirwl  a  steadily  RrowmK  inlUirnrc.  It  »a» 
not  however,  till  the  lOth  c-  ntury  that  UUm  ■a.i^  i-i  -Mishcd  at 
Kashgar,  un<1cr  the  Uighur  kingdom  (sec  Turk>).  I  hc  Lighurj 
appear  to  have  been  the  dMcendanta  of  th?  people  called  T6lat  and 
to  iuve  been  one  o(  the  many  Turkiah  tnbea  who  migrated  westward* 
fnoi  China.  Boghra  Khan,  the  mo»t  celebrated  prince  of  the  line. 
W»» converted  to  Mahommcdanism  late  in  the  lotii  century  and  t.  c 
Uighiir  kingdom  lasted  until  I  no  but  was  distracted  bycompUt.Uid 
dyriaHic  struggloi.  The  L  ighurs  employed  an  alphabet  based  upon 
the  Syriac  and  borrowid  from  the  Nc»torian  missionaries.  They 
KMokc  a  dialect  ol  Turki=h  pre-.  rve<l  in  the  Kiidatku  Bilik,  a  moral 
treatise  compoicd  in  1065.  Their  kingdom  was  dc*troyed  by  an 
bivauon  of  the  Kara-Kitais.  another  TwUah  tribe  pressing  west- 
wards from  the  Chinete  frontier,  who  In  thdr  turn  w«re  swem  away 
in  1319  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  Hia  invaiion  gave  a  dwulod  rheck  to  the 
progress  of^the  Mahomtnedan  creed,  but  on  his  <!iaih.  and  during 
the  rule  ol  the  Jagatai  Khans,  who  became  converts  to  that  laith, 
it  bt-ean  to  reassert  it»  ascendancy.  Marco  Polo  visited  the  city, 
which  he  calls  Cascar,  about  1375  a"*!  notes  on  it. 

j„  ,  ^H^- 1  ^c>o  Tim  ur  ravaged  Kashgar,  Andijan  and  the  intervening 
country.  hCashgar  passed  throuRh  a  troublous  time,  and  in  15M.  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Khiui  SylUnSaid.  was  destroyed  by  Miria  Aba- 
bakar,  who  with  the  tiddtw  thousand  tnen  built  the  new  fort  with 
mawivcdcfeacies hitler  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tuman.  The  dynasty 
cf  tliB  JanUi  Khans  collapsed  in  1572  by  the  dismemberment  ol 
the  country  between  rival  representatives;  and  ^^Wln  after  two  ttower- 
ful  Khoia  factions,  the  While  and  Ulack  N!. i  .iii  i.net rs  {Ak  and 
Kara  Ta[h!uk).  aro=.c,  w  hoM?  disscnMonsand  warlarcs,  with  the  inter- 
vention «.(  the  Kalnuu  ks  of  DiunRaria.  fill  up  the  history  t«W  «759. 
when  a  Chinese  army  from  Hi  (Kuija)  invaded  the  coontry.  and, 
aiftcr  perpetrating  wholesale  massacres,  finally  consolidated  their 
■uthonty  by  settling  therein  Chinese  emiKranis,  tfjg^cther  with  a 
Manchu  garrison.  The  Chinese  had  thoughts  of  p.ijhmg  their  con- 
quests towards  western  Turkestan  and  Samarkand,  the  chiefs  of 
which  sent  to  ask  assistance  of  the  Afghan  kmc  Ahmed  bhah.  1  his 
monarch  despatched  an  e.ukissy  to  l\-king  to  demand  the  restitution 
of  the  Mahommcdan  states  of  Central  Asia,  but  the  embassy  was  not 
well  received,  and  Ahmed  Shah  was  too  much eng-iged  with  the  Sikhs 
to  attempt  to  enforce  his  demands  by  arms.  The  Chinese  continued 
to  bold  Kadmr.  with  sundry  interruptions  from  Mahomroedan 
irv«ltB-4ioeOfthc  most  serious  occurring  in  1827.  when  the  territory 
was  invaded  and  the  city  taken  by  Jahanghir  Khoj.i:  ChanR  lunK. 
however,  the  Chinese  general  ot  Hi.  recovered  (Kis^cssion  o(  Kavhj;,.r 
and  the  other  revolted  cities  in  i8j8.  A  revolt  in  1839  unJ" 
Mahommcd  AU  Khan  and  Yusuf,  brother  of  Jah.inRhir,  WM  OMK 
wicccssful.  and  resulted  in  the  concession  of  several  imfjortant  t«de 
privileges  to  the  MahoamedMW  of  the  diftfjct  of  Alty  Shahr  (the 
K^xcitics  ••),asit  wasthenuamed.  .  Until  1846  the  country  enjoyed 
■eStt  under  the  just  and  liberal  rule  of  Zahlr-ud-din.  the  C  hinese 
imvcrnor,  but  in  that  year  a  fresh  Khoja  revolt  under  Kath  Tora  led 
U»  his  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  with  circumstances  ol 
unbridled  licence  and  opprci»ion.  Ilis  rcign  w.is,  however  briel. 
f  .r  at  the  end  nf  wventy  fivc  days, on  the  approatrh of  the  Lhincse. 
b.  I.  n  •,:  to  Kh'ikand  amid  the  jeers  ol  the  inhabitants,  ine  last 
of  the  Khoja  revolts  (1857)        of  about 

previous  oni.and  took  place  under  Wali^Xhan.a  deC»^«l«^^Hf  h"^' 
knd  the  murdcrw  of  the  lamented  traveller  Adolf  SchlaBiniwcit. 

The  mat  Tuncani  (Dungani)  revolt,  or  in^iirrection  of  the  Chm(-|« 
Mabonuiwdans.  which  broke  out  in  1862  in  Kansuh,  spread  rapuliy 
to^UI^  and  through  the  line  of  towns  in  the  Tarun  basin.  The 
Twudttoops  in  Yarkand  ro^.  andfiolb  of  August  1863  massacred 
NlMse\'en  thousand  Chinese,  while  the  inhabitants  o/. Kashgar, 
rifinr  in  their  turn  against  their  masters,  invoked  the  aid  ol  iadiic 
BegTa  Kirghu  chief,  who  was  reinforced  by  Busurg  Khan,  the  heir 
of  lahanKhir,  and  Yakub  Beg,  his  general,  these  being  despatched 
at  Sitdik's  request  by  the  nilcr  of  Khokand  to  raise  what  troops  they 
eo^to  aid  his  Mahommcdan  friends  in  Kashg-ir.  Sadik  Bit  spon 
^DCRted  ol  having  asked  for  a  Khoja.  and  evcntu.i^ly  marched 
■eainst  Kashpar.  which  bv  this  time  had  succumbed  to  Duzurg  Khan 
and  Yakub  Bei:,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Khokand. 
Buxtirg  Khan  delivered  himself  up  to  indolence  and  debauchery,  but 
Yakub  Beg.  with  singuUr  energy  and  petievefance.  made  him«l 
master  of  V^angi  Shahr.  Yangi-H?s«r.  Y.rkatvd  and  J"*"'- 
eventually  became  sole  master  of  the  country.  Dusurg  Khan  pro 
himself  iMally  unfitted  for  the  post  ol  ruler.  ^«<"hgara«d  the  c  Ik 
chin  irf  the  Terim  butn  mnaiMd  voder  Yakub  Beg  s  rule  until 
■  ■ill  111  II 1I11  riiiiiiM  ntllimlliniWnTTr-  -'  theirancicnt  dominion. 
1077.  wncatnevDimai  iit  (C.  E,  D.  B.;  C.  El.) 

KASHI.  or  Kasi,  formerly  the  Persian  word  for  all  glazed 
and  enamelled  pottery  Irrespectively;  now  the  accep;.d  term 
lor  certain  kinds  of  enamelled  tUework.  including  bnck  work  and 
tBfrmtmtr  work,  manufactured  in  Persia  and  parts  of  Mahom- 
mf^M  India,  diiefly  during  the  i6th  and  i7ti>  centuries.' 
Undoobiedly  otigtmUlaf  In  tlie  SenlUc  wind  lor  glftM.  *•», 
'  K 'u.  the  Hindu  aaat  for  «fca  ■ewd dty  of  ^ 

ceramic  ui^iu&cance. 


it  is  quite  fMriMr  that  the  name  iashi  is  immediately  derived 
from  Kashan,  a  town  in  Persia  noted  for  its  faience.  This  ancient 
poitery  site,  in  turn,  probably  receives  its  name  from  the  old- 
time  iodtutn;  as  a  **citjr  ol  the  plain"  it  would  obviously 
have  BO  daiiii  to  tbe  fanlwr«astem  sttffis  skan,  meamnf  a 
mountain.  Sir  George  Bird  wood  wiidy  COOSSdCB  thai  "  tkt 
art  of  glazing  eathenware  has,  in  Petsia.  dcKcadcd  ia  as 
almost  unbroken  tradition  from  the  period  of  the  greatnoa  ol 
Chaldaca  and  Assyria  .  .  .  the  name  A  .  j,  by  which  il  iski»«mla 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  carries  us  back  to  the  manufacture  o(  flaai 
and  enamels  for  which  great  Sidon  was  already  famous  1500 
years  before  Christ  .  .  .  the  designs  used  in  the  decoration  of  Siad 
and  Punjab  claxed  poitery  also  go  to  prove  how  much  these 
Indian  waietMve  been  Influenced  by  Persian  examples  and  the 
Persian  tradition  of  tbe  mucb  cadkr  art  of  Nineveh  and  Bafayx 
lon  "  {The  Industrial  Arts  of  tndfa.ttto).  TIietwonaUvena«e» 
for  ghss.  k  ir.rh  .mil  j/.;.!';;,  common  to  Persia  and  India,  ut, 
seemingly,  modiijcuions  of  kashi.  The  Indian  tradition  of 
Chinese  potters  settling  in  bygone  days  at  Lahore  and  H-'i 
respectively,  still  lingers  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind  provin^o, 
and  evidently  travelled  caslw.ird  from  Persia  with  the  Mcguls. 
I  f  owbcit  in  Lahore  ihc  name  Chf  nl  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied 
to  katht  work;  and  tbe  so-called  Chlnl-ka*ltann  mausoleum  at 
Agra  builBStaBGe  of  this  nisuac  II  now  teems  an  established 
fact  that  a  colony  of  Chinese  cennk  ciperts  nisrated  to 
Isfahan  during  the  i6th  oenlmy  (probably  in  the  reign,  and 
at  the  invitation,  of  Shah  Abbas  I.),  and  there  helped  to  icnvc 
the  jaded  pottery  industry  of  that  district. 

Kashi  work  conwsted  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Enamcl-faccd  tiles  a^ 
bricks  of  strongly  fired  red  earthenware,  or  terrj  i  1  in  ;  i ')  Ename*. 
f.iccd  tiles  and  teswrac  of  lightly  fired  "  liine-mortar.'  or  sand.tone. 
Tile-mosaic  work  is  <leM.ribed  by  some  authorltl^  ^  .i>  the  true  tatii. 
From  examination  of  figured  tile-mosaic  patterns,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  shaped  tctMtae  had  been  ast  out  ol 
enamelled  sUbs  or  tiles  after  firing ;  In  other  camples  to  have  be«« 
cut  into  shape  before  receiving  their  facing  of  coloured  en*n>a. 
Mosaic  panels  in  the  fort  at  Lahore  are  described  by  J.  L.  Kipluif 
as  "  showing  a  fnf  dasia,  or  foliated  pattern  of  a  branching  tree,  rack 
leaf  ol  whic-h  is  a  separate  piece  of  pottery."  Conventioail  repre- 
sentations of  foliaRf,  flowers  and  fruit,  intricate  Kromctricat  ftgurra. 
interlacing  arabesques,  and  decorative  calligraphy — inv-nplioosia 
Arabic  and  Tcrsian— constitute  the  ordi.->ary  kaihi  dLsigii*.  The 
colours  chiefly  used  were  cobalt  bhie,  copper  blue  (turquoise  coloitf ). 
Icad-antimomate  ydlow  (muitard  colour),  manganese  purple,  iroa 
brown  and  tin  white.  A  colour-scheme,  popular  with  MoruI  and 
contemporary  Persian  haskitars.  was  the  design,  in  cobalt  blue  aod 
copper  bine,  reserved  on  a  ground  of  deep  mustard  yellow.  B^loct 
applying  the  enanKl  coloiirs,  the  rough  face  of  the  tile,  or  the  tcsscrj--. 
received  a  thin  coi-i-  s    f  >bp  of  variable  composition.    It  is  prob- 


ably owing  to  sorii 


n  this  part  of  the  process,  or  to  ii 


firing,  that  the  enamelled  tile  sufiaoea  on  many  oM  btwdiagfc 
particularly  on  the  aouth  side,  bwM  wealhacd  and  aak^  aw. 
In  India  the  finest  examples  of  kotJb  work  are  m  the  Punjib  and 

Sind  provinces.  At  Lahore,  amongst  many  beautiful  structure, 
the  most  notable  arc  the  mosque  of  Warir  Khan  (a  d.  16^4)  and  ue 


gatewayi  of  three  famous  pleasure  gardens,  the  Shalamar  Bagh 
(A.D.  Ki^Tl.  the  Gulabi  Bach  (a.d.  1640),  and  the  Charburji  (c. 
•  '        •    •     ■Masjid,builtbyShahJ«han(f.' - 
u  ...u.,,........,  whilst  in  that  "^vastcemetcnro 

miles  "  on  the  adjacent  Malkl  plateau,  are  nameroiM  Ms 


1  W>=i).  At  Tatta  the  Jami  Masjid,  built  by  Shah  Jahan  («•/••»•  i(HSU 
is  a  Vplend.d  illu-.t ration:  whilst  in  that  "^vast  cemeWfy.«|iix 


tomba  (A.O.  1570-1640)  «^  otraaniiiiBfy  kasM 
DdhL  Multan.  Jullundar,  Shahdaca.  Lahore  caatonment,  Agra  aad 
Hyderabad  (Stod).  an  poiameaceileirtmeoj^^ 
vi^.^oMcieadf  d«^^  fc%fla  of  Akbar  aad  Jahu^  (aa 

''fn  Peroa,  at  Isf.ihan.  Kaftan,  Meshed  and  Herman  a  'ew 
buildings  and  ruins  showing  the  old  kathi  work;  the  palace  ol  Cbchrf 
S  tun  in  Isfahan,  built  during  the  rewB  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  (<•  A.O. 
1600),  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  art.  •    ».  • 

Oecasional  wvival*  of  the  manufacture  have  taken  place  both  la 
India  and  Fsiria.  Mahommcd  Sharif,  a  potter  of  Jullundur  ia  the 
Punjab, laprodnced  the  Mogul  enamelled  tile- work  in  1885,  and  there 
is  a  niannscriptncordof  a  certain  L'stad  AU  Mahommcd,^  I  slahaa, 
who  revived  the  Persian  processes  ia  1887.      (W.  o.  ;  C  S. 

KASHMIR,  or  Cashmzke,  a  native  ittte  of  Into,  IndaAht 

much  of  the  Himal.tyan  mountain  system  to  the  north  of  the 
Punjab.  It  has  been  fableii  in  song  for  its  beauty  («  f.  in  Moore'a 
LoUa  Rookh),  and  is  the  chief  health  resort  for  Europeans  In 
Indi^,  while  politically  it  is  important  as  guarding  one  of  lbs 
•ppnaitotoLMlinon  tlMBOcth>««tt  faomia.  Tbn 
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name  of  thr  state  Is  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  it  comprises  in 
all  iin  estimated  area  of  8o,qoo  sq.  m.,  with  a  popii],ition  (iwi) 
of  ^,905,578.  showing  an  increase  of  14-31%  in  the  decade.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  nonb  by  wme  petty  hills  cbiefshlps  and  by 
the  Kuikonm  noantuiu:  on  Um  cut  by  Tibet;  and  on  tbe 
mitk  wd  «at  by  the  Pnnjib  mm!  N«rtb-W«t  flroBtier 
Movfnoes.  Tte  stats  bin  direct  poBdcilsubofdlutloa  to  the 
GovtmBCBt  of  Indta,  wUdi  b  tepreKnted  by  a  resident.  Its 
territories  comprise  the  provinces  of  Jammu  (including  the 
jacir  of  Punch),  Kaihmir,  Lad.ikh.  Baltistan  and  Gilgit;  the 
Shin  states  of  Yagliisian,  of  wfiirh  the  most  important  arc 
Chilas,  Darcl  and  Tangir.  arc  nuniin.^.lly  subordinate  to  it,  and 
tbe  two  former  pay  a  tribute  of  gold  dust.  The  foOowiag  an 
tha  etatbtto  for  tbe  nain  divisioiu  of  the  atatei— 

Ana  is  M|*  flb  V'Bpk  Ea  1901* 

fe«mu  Mas  ■.S*<407 

ishniir 

¥mxm  Oietfieta  443  aaM77 

The  itnatiider  ofthe  atate  eaaatataof  vataliabtted  oaouataiaa, 
and  its  only  really  important  paiBCWtelH  ai«  lb»  dbtdctS  of 

Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

Physical  Conformotimi. — The  greater  portion  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  plain  on  tbe 
touth-west,  which  is  continuous  with  the  great  level  of  the 
Punjab,  may  he  conveniently  divided  lato  the  ioUowing  cegions 
(1)  The  outer  hills  and  the  cential  iKNiatalBaafJaauMi  district, 
(a)  Tbe  valley  of  Eaabmir. 
(3)  The  far  ride  of  tbe  great  central  nage,  fadndlng  tadakh, 

Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 
The  hills  in  the  outer  region  of  Jammu,  adjoining  the  Punjab 
plains,  begin  with  a  height  of  100  to  joo  ft  ,,  followed  by  a  tract 
ttf  rugged  country,  including  various  ridges  running  nearly 
parallel,  with  long  narrow  vallqw  between.  The  average 
Idgbt  «f  tbeK  tidgcs  is  from  joee  to  4000  ft.  Tbe  ceatial 
mountains  are  commonly  8000  to  10,000  ft.,  covered  with 
pasture  or  else  with  forest.  Then  follow  the  more  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  including  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  A  gnat  chain 
of  snowy  mountains  branching  off  south-east  and  north-west 
divides  the  drainage  of  the  Chcnab  and  the  Jhelum  rivers  from 
that  of  the  higher  branLhes  of  the  Indus..  It  is  within  spurs 
from  this  chain  that  the  volley  of  Kashmir  is  enclosed  amid 
UBs  wbi^  rise  from  14,000  to  15,000  ft.,  while  the  valley  itself 
forms  a  cup-like  basin  at  an  clevalion  of  5000  to  6000  ft.  All 
beyond  that  great  range  is  a  wide  tratt  of  anovataiaous  oouatiy. 
bordering  the  north-western  pait  of  Iflxt  and  cnbcaciog 
Ladakh,  Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 

The  length  of  the  Kashmir  v.illry.  including  the  inner  slopes  of 
its  surrounding  hilU.  is  about  i;n  m.  from  north-west  to  south-east 
with  B  nuudimtm  width  o(  about  75  m.   The  low  and  comparatively 


level  floor  of  tibe  basin  Is  84  m.  long  and  20  to  3a  m.  broad. 

Tbe  bills  forming  the  oorthern  half-circuit  of  the  l<a*hmir  valley, 
nd  running  beyond,  include  many  lofty  mountain  masses  and 
peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  i  little  nut^i  lr  the  confines  of 
KjNhmir,  is  Nanga  Parlxit.  tlu'  fourth  hif  hr  ;  im  iint  ii!)  in  the  world, 
2^,656  ft.  jI>ovo  tlir  M-.^,  "  th  .111  cxtrnsivcarcaofgUcicrunitseastern 
face.  11k-  Kir  it  niivF  S  is  thrown  off  to  the  MHlth-west  by 
Nanga  Part>at  riKS,  at  a  distance  uf  13  m.,  toanothertummit  30,7j^  ft. 
fa  bcj^ht*  irMa  smcb  nn  soutb-wcst.  and  south-east  the  ridees 
«pfiicb  are  the  aortbem  watershed  bouttdary  of  Kashmir.  The 
former  range,  after  running  70  m.  sonth-west,  between  th«  valleys 
of  the  Kithenganga  and  the  Kiinhar  or  Nain-sukh,  turns  southwaid, 
ckwcly  prcs«ing  the  river  jhclum,  after  it  has  received  the  Ki&hen- 
Kanga.  with  a  break  a  few  miles  farther  south  which  admili  the 
Kurilur.  Thi^  r.-inpo  prcrnts  r.il  (irominent  summits,  the  highest 
two  It', 4**?  ■i'*-'!  ','^^14  't  ,il"A''  (hi-  Ma.  The  ran|^c  which  runs 
MWith-cast  (com  ila-  junction  pcakabovcmentioncddividesthe  valley 
of  the  Kbbeflcansa  from  that  of  tb*  Astor  and  other  trjbuiarics  of 
the  Indus.  The  hiKhc!^t  point  on  ibu  range,  where  it  sldrts  Kau- 
anir.  is  l7.aoa  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  more  than  50  m.  from  Nanga 
FnriMt  there  are  no  glacier?)  on  this  range:  thence  eastward  they 
Increase;  one.  near  the  Zoii-la  rass.  is  only  10,850  ft.  above  the  sea, 
3vt  triu  uf 
h,  drain  irswanJ-.  to  the  Jhr'.iim,  ar.rl  01 
Wardwan,  a  trihiitar>'  of  the  rif  ri  .li     I  lir  1  i,;hr-st  prt  of  this 


The  mountain",  at  ttic  cas 
ind  south. 


A  the  valley,  running  nearly  north 
;r1  on  the  other  side  to  the 


 Stem  bouitdary  is  14,700  ft.  There  no  are  glaciers.    The  highest 

Kint  on  tbe  Panjal  raaoe.  which  fonna  tb*  sooth  and  south-west 
undary.  is  15,433  ft.  abewe  the  soi.  ,  .  .     ^    ^  ..  ^ 

ThaiimJbaam(g*)«rlkbat(»asbrit<W>site)--<haHydaspea 


of  Greek  historians  and  geographers— flows  north-west  w.irH  throu>;h 
the  middle  of  the  valley.  Altera  slow  and  winding  < durse  it  c  xjjinds 
aboutssm.  below  Srinagar,  over  a  slight  deprewion  in  the  plain,  and 
forms  the  Wubr  hke  and  marsh,  which  is  ab  jut  i  j }  m.  by  5  m.  in 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  the  lofty  nu>untain<  which  tower  over 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  valley.  Leaving  the  lake  on  the 
south-west  side,  near  the  town  of  Sopur,  the  river  puriU(  ^  its  sluggish 
course  50Uth;»cst>kar<l,  about  18  m.  to  the  Kor^c  at  Raramulla. 
From  this  point  the  stream  i>  more  raf  id  ilr  iuvli  the  narrow  \  .ilU  yr 


which  conrluctf  it  westward  75  m.  to  MutalTarabad,  where  it  turns 

l<isbcnganaa.  At  Isiamabad,  about 
S^O  It.  abos'c  sea-level,  and  at 


sharply  south,  joined  bv  the  Kisbcngania. 

40  m.  above  Srinagar,  the  river  is  5^ ItTs.    . 

Snnagar  5235  ft.  It  has  thus  a  fall  oi  about  4  ft.  per  mile  in  thi*  part 
of  Its  course.  For  the  next  34  m.  to  the  Wular  lake,  and  thence  to 
Bararnulla.  its  fall  Is  onlv  about  2}  ft.  in  the  mile.  On  Ro  m,  of  the 
rixtr  in  the  flat  v.illcy  bttwecn  Islamabad  and  Haranrjlla,  there  is 
much  boat  traffic;  but  none  below  Baramulb.  till  the  river  comes 
out  into  the  plains. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  low  narroiv  plain  of  the  Jhelum  is 
a  brand  hillv  tract  between  which  and  the  higher  boundary  range 
runs  tbe  Kishenganga  River.  Near  the  east  csia  of  this  interior  hilly 
ttact,  and  connected  with  the  higher  rasf^  jsewe  summit  17,839  ft. 
Around  this  peak  and  between  the  ridges  wUch  run  from  it  are  many 
small  clnciers.  These  heights  look  down  on  one  side  into  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Sind  Rivtr,  and  on  another  into  the  v.iMi  ■,  uf  ihe 
Lidar,  which  join  the  Jhelum.  Among  the  hills  north  of  Srin.i^ar 
rises  one  conspicuous  mountain  mass,  I6.<>(>^  (tin  height,  from  which 
on  its  north  side  descend  tributaries  of  iIk  Ki^bcnganga,  and  on  the 
south  the  Wangat  River,  which  flowa  into  tho  Sind.  Sy  these  liven 
and  their  nuinerNsafltaeiits  the  wboile  Valley  of  Kashnifru  watered 
abundantly. 

Around  the  foot  of  many  spurs  of  the  hills  which  run  down  on  the 
Kashmir  pbin  arc  pieces  of  tow  table-land,  called  karewa.  These 
tcrroees  vary  in  height  at  different  parts  of  the  v.illcy  from  100  to 
300  ft.  abo\-e  the  alluvial  pbin.  Tnose  which  are  near  each  other 
arc  mostly  about  the  same  level,  and  separated  by  deep  raviro,. 
The  level  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  Kashmir  valley  consists  of  fine 
clay  and  sand,  with  water-worn  pebblea.  Tiw  baiewaa  coaaiat  of 
hortzunral  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  tbe  laenstiine  nature  of  wfaicb  b 
shown  by  the  shells  which  they  contain. 

Two  passes  lead  northward  from  the  K.ishmir  s-alley,  the  Burxll 
(13,500  ft.)  and  the  K.imri  (14,050).  The  Burril  is  the  main  pass 
between  Srinajtar  and  Gilgit  via  A^tor.  It  is  U'-u.illy  practicable 
only  Iwtwccn  the  middle  oijuly  and  the  middle  of  September.  The 
road  from  Srinagar  to  Lehin  Ladakh  follows  the  Sind  valley  to  the 
Zojila-pass  (ft  ,300  ft.)  Only  a  short  piece  of  the  road,  where  »now 
accumulates,  prevents  this  pass  b«ng  used  all  tbe  year.  At  Ihe 
south-cast  end  of  the  valley  are  three  passes,  the  Margan  (11,500  ft.). 


the  Hoksar  (13.315)  and  the  Marbai  (11,500),  leading  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Chetiab  and  the  Ravi.  South  of  Islamabad,  on  the  direct 
route  to  Jammu  and  Sialkot.  is  the  n.inihal  rwss  (9236  ft.).  Further 
west  on  the  Panjal  rani;c  is  the  Pir  Patijal  or  Panchal  pass(l  I.400  ft.), 
with  a  second  pass,  the  Rattan  Pir  (^200  ft.),  across  a  second  ridge 
about  IS  m.  south-west  of  it.  Between  the  two  passes  is  the  b»uti- 
fully  situated  fort  of  Baramgali.  This  place  is  in  the  domain  of  the 
raja  of  Punch,  cousin  and  tributary  01  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir. 
At  Rajaori.  south  of  these  passes,  the  road  divide*:  one  line  Icada 
to  Bhimber  and  Gu)rat.  the  other  to  Jammu  and  Sialkot  by  Aknur. 
South-west  of  narannilla  is  the  Haji  Pir  pass  (8^00  ft),  which 
indicates  the  road  to  Punch.  From  Punch  one  road  kSds  down  to 
the  [lair.s  at  the  t'v.vn  of  Jhi.luni.  another  eastward  through  the 
hills  to  the  Rattan  Pir  pass  and  Rajaori.  Lastly,  there  is  the  river 
pass  of  the  Jhelum,  vdiicb  is  the  easy  route  from  the  valley  west* 
ward,  having  two  ways  down  to  the  plains,  one  by  Muaaffarabad 
and  the  Uaaaa  valley  to  Uasan  Abdal,  the  other  by  the  British  bill 
station  of  Murree  to  Kswalpindl. 

Crofofy.— Thegcoeral  strikcof  the  beds,  and  of  the  foWswTi'eh  have 
affected  them,  is  from  N.W.  toS.E.,  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Along  the  south-western  border  lies  the  sone  of  Tertiary  beds  which 
forms  the  Sub-Himalayas.  Next  to  this  is  a  great  belt  of  Palacofoic 
rocks,  through  which  rise  the  granite,  gnrisn  and  schist  of  the 
Zin^kar  and  Dhaularlh.ir  r.in;'--.  .imt  of  thr  I'ir  Panjal.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Palaeozoic  area  lie  the  alluvium  and  Pleistocene  deposit*  of 
the  Srinagar  valley,  and  the  Mesoroicand  Carboniferous  basin  of  tlM 
upper  part  of  the  Sind  valley.  Beyond  the  great  Palaeozoic  belt 
is  a  zone  of  Mcsoxoic  and  Tertiary  beds  which  comnn nets  at  Kargil 
and  extends  south-eastward  past  the  Kashmir  bound.it  v  to  Spiti  .ind 
beyond.  Finally,  in  Baltistan  and  the  Ladakh  range  there  isa  broad 
zone  composed  chiefly  of  gneiis  and  stliist  of  ancient  date. 

The  oldest  fossils  found  belong  cither  to  the  Ordovician  or  Silurian 
systems.  Hut  it  is  not  until  the  Carboniferous  is  reached  that  fossils 
become  at  all  abundant  (so  far  as  is  yet  known).  The  Mesozoic 
deposits  belong  chiefly  to  the  Trias  and  Jura,  but  Cretaceous  beds 
have  been  found  near  the  head  of  tbe  Tsarap  valley.  The  Tertiary 
system  includes  wpwssniatlsss  of  aU  tbe  piriacipsl  <"  ' 
nized  tn  other  pnrts  of  the  Hinabyas. 

Qimele. — The  valley  of  Kashmir,  sheltered  from  the  south-' 
monsoon  by  the  Panjal  range,  has  not  the  periodical  rains  of  India. 
Its  rainfall  u  irretubr,  greatest  la  tbe  spnnf  :  ^~   "  ' — ' 
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•tomtt  in  tiw  mmiaMa  pua  over  tlie  creat*  of  the  PSanJal  and  five 
keayy  rain  on  the  el<r\'atcd  pbtraus  on  the  K;l^hmir  side.  And 
•gain  clouHj  pa»»  over  the  valfi-y  and  are  arretted  by  (ho  higher  hill* 
on  the  north-east  side.  Snow  f.ilK  on  the  surroun<j!ti;:  hi!b  at  inter- 
val* from  OrtolxT  to  M  lu  h.  In  the  valley  the  tir^t  -nuw  generally 
falls  about  the  end  ol  Dirimlx:r,  but  nrver  to  any  great  amount. 
The  hottest  itmnilis  .in-  July,  Auguvt  .md  the  grvatcr  part  of  Septem- 
ber, during  which  the  noon  »hadc  temperature  \-artes  from  85°  to  90" 
■ndocaMOMllyfS'ttSfiMgu',  protaMy  tke  hotiett  fiace  in  the 
Villey.  The  coloeat  onBtha  aie  January  and  Fefaniary,  when  for 
Kvcral  weekt  the  avenge  minimum  temperature  is  about  15*  Ulow 
Freetini:.  As  a  health  rcnort  the  province,  excluding  Sriaagar,  which 
k  intanitarv  and  rt-laxing,  h?s  no  rival  anywhere  in  the  ncighbnur- 
hoofl  of  India.  Its  climate  i?  .Tihiiir  il.ly  .1  l.ipted  to  the  tiirnpean 
constitution,  and  in  consct|uoncc  of  the  varied  ranee  of  temperature 
•ad  the  facility  of  moving  about  the  vUitor  ia  enabled  with  ease  to 
•elect  place*  at  elevations  moat  congenial  to  him.  Fonneily  only 
200  pasaes  a  year  were  iuucd  by  the  government,  but  now  no  restric- 
tion it  placed  on  visitors,  and  thrir  number  increases  annually. 
European  jportTneii  tr.ivt  lkr*,  in  addition  to  reiidenfs  of  India, 
resort  there  Ir^  ,  !y.  1  tn  r.iil'.'..iy  tn  Rawalpindi,  and  a  driving  ro.id 
thence  to  Sri^a^ar  make  tlic  valley  ca^y  of  arcc-s.  When  the 
temptT.iturc  in  Srinapar  ri  <  ^  ,it  thi'  lii,'inning  of  Juno,  there  is  a 
general  cxotlus  to  Gulmarg,  which  has  become  a  fashionable  hill- 
•tttioii.  TluagmtinfiuxofviMtorabaarcaaltediaaGarrciipondin: 
dUnimitioaoriiime.  Special  game  pi  eaervation  roles  have  bee  n  i  at  ro- 
dncedi  and  tmltakt  nre  let  out  for  stated  perioda  with  a  restriction 
M  tfw  mober  of  head  to  be  shot.  The  wild  ammals  of  the  country 
|MltideihM,markhor,oorial,the  Ka^bn^ir  -t  > ?,  and  black  .md  brown 
■cm.   Many  apwtwaeil  now  cro5»  im  >  1     .'-M  and  the  Tumirs. 

JPrnph.-'lht  p«t  mjiaatf  e{  Um  inbabiiMlt  U  Kuhuir 
tnynSmmMf  IMwwiimhia,  hmt  tlidrtionvwMkM  tetitfaitfc 

fl{  bhm  h  amnpuniMy  ttccnt  and  they  are  stfll  strongly  ia- 
fluencrd  by  tbefa'  andent  supcrstttfortt.   At  the  ccnsiu  of  iqoi 

out  of  a  total  population  in  the  whole  state  of  2,905  57S, 
there  were  2,i$4,6<)S  Malioinrm  (Ian."!,  O3o,o73  Hindus,  j=;,o47 
Buddhists  nnd  Js.Sj.S  Sikhs.  The  Hindus  arc  mostly  foun<I  in 
Jammu,  anil  the  Huddhists  arc  confined  to  Ladakh.  In  Kashmir 
proper  the  few  Hindus  {6o,6Sj)  arc  almost  all  Brahm.ms,  ktiov. n 
as  Pundits.  Superstition  has  made  the  Kashmiri  timid;  tyranny 
hii  made  him  a  liar;  while  pbyaiod  disasters  have  made  him 
adfiflb  Mtd  pcssimitUc.  Up  to  tKent  times  ii>e  cultivator  Uvcd 
udwaiiyatamof  ii^i«r,iniIdieBthledanoflkialto  aUher 
labotir  or  oommoditics  free  of  payment  from  the  villages. 
ILiving  no  security  of  property,  the  people  had  no  incentive 
to  i  iT irt.  .-ir.:l  v.ith  no  security  for  life  they  l<''^t  I'h-  independence 
of  free  men.  Ilul  Ihc  land  sculcmcnl  of  iSSo  swept  all  these 
abuseii  aw.iy.  Kes'.riiiivc  nion. .j>o!ics,  under  which  bricks, 
lime,  ]  ijH-r  .ind  certain  other  manufactures  were  closed  to 
pr:  i  i:.iiil.nse,  were  abolished.  The  results  of  the  scttle- 
Bicat  are  thiu  enumerated  by  Sir  Waller  L-iwrencc:  "  Lit:!c  by 
BUl%  MOfidnoe  has  sprung  up.   Land  which  lud  no  value  in 

tWg  ii  aoy  wnttty  ■OMiht  afm  Igr  all  rhwci.  Cateivatioo  has 
dtendedaMfaapraved.  noosafiawe  been  nlndR  and  repaired, 

fields  fenced  in,  orchards  planted,  vegetable  gardens  well  stocked 
and  new  mills  constructed.  Women  no  longer  arc  seen  toiling 
in  the  ficMs,  for  their  husbands  are  now  at  home  to  do  the 
work,  ami  the  long  journeys  to  ('.ilftit  arc  a  thing  of  the  pa?t. 
W  hen  Ilic  har\'cst  ii  ripe  the  j  i  i m;  ri  ij  i  :t  .it  his  own  gwd 
timc,aiidnot  a  soldier  ever  enters  the  villagci."  In  consequence 
«f  tUa  improvement  in  thdr  conditions  of  life  and  of  the  infliu  of 
wealth  into  the  CMOtfy  brovgilt  bgr  visitors,  the  Kashmiri  gnnra 
every  year  In  mtcllal  fnMpfriqr  iai  independence  of  character. 
The  Etabrnk  wwbbb  km  m  icptttatka  for  beauty  which  is  not 
•hosetlMr  deaemd,  bat  tlie  duldrcn  an  always  pretty. 

The  hnguage  spoken  in  Kashmir  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Punjab, 
thouph  ni.irked  by  m.iiiy  peculiarities.  It  possemes  an  ancient 
liltraiurc,  which  is  written  in  a  special  character  (sec  Kasiiuiki). 

Nalurai  C^lamilifs. — The  efTixt  of  phy^icaI  calamitie*  partly  itKi- 
dental  to  the  clir.ia'.'-  ci  K  ishniir,  up.jn  ifu'  i  li  iractrr  of  its  in- 
habitantt  has  been  relcrrcd  to.  I  he  U»l  includi-i>  tin.-»,  tloods,  earth- 
MdM,  iamines  aad  cholera.  The  ravana  of  fire  are  chiefly  felt  in 
Mnpf;  where  the  wood  house*  and  thdr  thatched  loofs  fall  an 
may  pitr  to  the  flame*.  The  national  habit  of  carrying  a  kant^r, 
«rMMl  Mazier,  underneath  the  clothe*  for  thepuri)o«c  of  warniini; 
IM  body,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  f>re».  Srinagar  ts  said  to  Itave  Iwen 
MUM  down  ei^btrrn  timcii.  Many  di>aslrous  floods  arc  recorded, 
ttematatf  being  tl^e  terribU-  inundation  which  followed  the  slipping 
«f  the  Khaclaiiyar  mountain  below  Baramula  in  a.d.  679.  The 
lianad  of  the  Jbdum  rim  was  bkxkcd  and  a  large  part  of  the 


valley  aabeaciged.  In  1841  a  acfleasflMdcauedfficat  damaatta 
life  and  prafierty:  there  was  aaoChae  ia  It^  irhen  sis  out  01  tha 
acvea  bndcea  in  Srinagar  were  waabad  ataay,  25.426  acre*  undit 
crops  were  submerged  and  222$  houses  were  wrecd-d ;  another  flood 
occurred  in  July  I903,  when  the  bund  between  the  Dal  Lake  and  the 
canal  gave  way,  andthe  lake  rose  10  ft.  in  h,i1f  an  hour.  B<i«een 
two  and  three  tbouaand  houses  in  and  around  Srina^-ar  coil  irr<e\1. 
while  over  40  miles  of  the  tonga  road  were  submerged.  Since  the  1  j(h 
century  eleven  gnat  aarthquakes  hj\x  occurred,  all  of  long  daratioa 
and  accompanied  by  gixrat  loss  of  life.  During  the  t^ih  century 
there  were  four  ocvere  earthquakes,  the  last  two  occurring  in  l(>64 
and  :SS.^.  when  some  3500  people  were  killed.  Native  histori.»n4 
record  nmctecn  ^reat  famines,  the  last  two  occurring;  in  1 831  ami 
I.'i;;.  |n  IK;S  it  was  reported  that  only  two-fifths  of  the  tjtal 
population  of  the  valley  survived.  During  the  19th  century  also 
there  were  ten  epidemics  of  cholera,  all  more  or  less  disastrous,  «  hilc 
the  worst  (in  was  probably  the  last.  I>nring  that  year  5781 
persons  died  in  Snnagar  and  S931  in  the  vitUaea.  The  centre  d 
mfcction  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the ntulidcapital  of  Srinagar, 
and  some  efforts  to  unprove  its  lanitatton  nave  been  made  of  recent 
years. 

Crept. — ^The  staple  crop  of  the  \'alley  i^  ri'-'-,  which  forms  the  chiH 
food  of  the  people.  Imllan  (orn  comc'^  nent ;  v.  lii  .i,  l  arlcy  and 
oats  are  also  grown.  Every  kind  of  English  vegetable  thrives  well, 
especially  asparagus,  artichoke,  seakale,  broad  beaWb  •aul(t> 
runners,  beetroot,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Fndt  trees  m  Ml 
with  all  over  the  valley,  wild  but  bearing  fnilt,  and  the  cakhwtei 
orchards  yield  pears,  apple*,  peaches,  cherrie*.  Ac,  equal  to  the  hol 
European  produce.  Tnc  chief  trees  are  deodar,  firs  and  pine*,  iluns* 
or  [jlaiic,  maple,  birch  and  walnut.  1  le  are  state  departnu  nis  of 
viticulture,  hops,  horticulture  and  sericulture.  A  complete  list  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  thtwHqrwU  ba  feud  hi  Mr  WUkt  Lmhcm^ 
book  on  Kadimir. 

JndHstrus. — The  chief  industry  of  Srinasar  was  fonacrty  the 
weaving  of  tlic  celelirated  Kaslimir  shawl,  which  dates  buck  to  the 
days  (  I  the  emperor  Balx-r.  Thr?r  >.haw)s  first  became  fa^ionable 
in  h.ui  ii[«-  in  the  reign  ol  Napoleon,  when  they  fetched  from  (10  to 
£100;  but  the  industry  r  rt  u-.d  a  blow  at  the  tinK  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  the  f.iniinr  of  1877  t.  atti  tcd  the  WTaver*.  The 
place  of  the  Kashmir  shawl  has  to  some  extent  been  taken  by  the 
Kaatadrcantet,  but  thamaai  thrivtag  iad««try  aowto  that  of  sitk- 
weaving.  Srinagar  ia  aho  celebratca  far  its  diver-work,  papier 
nvichi^  anrt  wixxlH-.-irving.  The  mineral*  and  metals  of  the  lamma 
distti>  t  .in  pru!iit-,'n^,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  work  them. 
Coal  nf  fair  (|uality  has  been  found,  but  the  difficulties  of  trar  port 
interfere  with  its  workinj;. 

Ilistory.—Tht  mctricil  cfaronide  of  the  Ungt  oC  LMAai^ 
called  RaJoUmnfiiit,  wu  pRMonMcd  by  PtofcMsr  H  R. 

Wilson  to  be  the  only  Sanskrit  compsriliOB  yet  discovered  to 
which  the  title  of  history  can  with  any  propriety  be  api>rted. 
It  first  bcrame  known  to  the  Mahommedans  when,  on  Akhir's 
inv.Tsion  of  Kashmir  in  158S.  a  copy  was  prc^vntcd  to  the 
emperor.    A  transbtion  into  Pcrsi.m  wis  rn.iHe  by  his  or-irr, 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents,  from  this  Persian  translatioo, 
is  given  by  Abu'l  Fazl  in  the  A'ln-i  Akl>aTl.    The  Rajalvam- 
ginl,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Sanskrit  histories,  was  wiittea 
about  the  middle  of  llie  lath  century  by  P.  Kalbana.  Bb 
work,  in  six  booki,  mim  UM  «f  eulkr  writings  now  kax. 
Commencing  with  tndftioiMd  butoiy  of  vtty  early  times,  it 
comes  down  to  the  reign  of  Sangrama  Dcva,  1006;  the  teconf 
work,  by  Jonaraja,  takes  up  the  hi«!ory  in  continuation  of 
Kalhan.l'.s,  and,  ciiteriii/;  the  M  ihrnint  I.in  f^riod,  gives  an 
account  of  the  reigns  down  to  that  of  Zain-ul  ab-ad-ilin,  j^is 
P.  SriN-ara  carrie<l  on  the  record  to  the  accession  of  Fah  Shi'', 
i486.    And  ihc  fourth  work,  c.illtd  Rdjdtciipclaka,  by  Prajtua 
lihatta,  completes  the  history  to  the  time  ol  the  inoocpocatio* 
of  RashroirinihedomiBioiiaof  tbtMogidenpcnrAlibaivisHb 
In  the  R^UannfM  h  b  Haled  that  the  vdlqr  «f  KiMb 
was  formerly  a  Lke,  and  that  it  was  dnined  by  the  great  riM 
or  sage,  Kasyapa,  son  of  hiarichi,  ton  of  Brahma,  by  cutting 
thcgapinthehillsat  BaramuUa (Varaha-mula).    When  Ka  h.T  ir 
h.id  been  drained,  he  brought  in  the  Umhni.ins  to  oc(ur\  t 
This  is  still  ttic  local  tr.idition,  nnd  in  the  existing  j*-;  :  1 
condition  of  the  country  wc  may  sec  some  ground  for  th;  / 
which  h.ts  taken  this  form.    The  name  of  Kasyapa  is  by  lui  i 
and  tradition  connected  with  the  draining  of  the  Uke,  aekd  xH 
chief  towo  or  ooDecttm  «if  dwclltnp  la  the  vaUey  was  cafii 
Kaqn|»|iiH^-«  aaiM  irhlch  baa  been  plausibly  Idect  f  I 
with  tW  Kandvei^  of  Hecataeus  (Steph.  Bys..  r.r.)  a-^ 
Kcunriri/poi  of  Herodotus  (iH.  10?,  iv   44V    Kashnwr  is  iNc 
couoiiy  meant  also  by  Ptolemy's  Kacrr^pta.   The  ataocx: 
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applM  to  tte  Uagdom  tt  Kuhnir 

it  comprehended  great  part  of  the  Punjab  and  extended 
beyond  the  Indus.  In  the  7th  century  Kashmir  is  said  by  the 
Chir.rtc  travcliLT  Hsuan  T-sang  to  Ii.ivc  included  Kabul  and 
the  Punjab,  and  I  he  hill  region  <A  Gandhara,  the  country  of 
the  Gandar.io  of  cJjssical  gcoKr-iphy- 

At  an  early  date  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  country  became 
Kismlr.  Tbe  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Rajalaran- 
ftHiiw  tbepeopkcailnl  Nan.  •  wo(d  wbkh  sicDifics'' 
TW  hblaiy  thows  tbe  pfmlaice  in  nriy  lima  of  tree  and 
serpent  worship,  of  which  some  sculptured  stones  found  in 
Kashmir  still  retain  the  memorials.  The  town  of  Islamabad 
is  called  also  by  its  antiunt  name  Anant-nag  ("  eternal  snake"). 
The  source  of  the  Jhclum  is  at  Vir-nag  (the  powerful  snake), 
ftc.  The  other  rarc-s  mcntionod  as  inhabiting  this  countiy  and 
tbe  neighbouring  hills  arc  Uandhari,  Khasa  and  Daradae.  The 
Khasa  people  are  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  Kasmir. 
In  tbe  oAeMaralii  the  Kaiauaaod  Oaiadaeaie  nanMd  toflether 
tmeni  the  Kdattrfjn  ncci  ol  nonhcn  India.  The  ouatton 
whether,  in  tbe  imm^tioa  of  tbe  Aityam  into  India»  Kashmir 
vu  taken  on  the  way,  or  entered  afterwards  by  that  people  after 
ibqr  had  reached  the  Punj.ib  from  Ihc  norlh-wcsl,  apjM  irs  to 
require  an  answer  in  favour  of  ihc  latter  view  (sec  vol.  ii.  of 
Dr  J.  Muit'i  SiiiiikrU  Tr.ils).  The  Arj'an  races  of  Kashmir  and 
surrounding  hills,  which  have  at  the  present  time  separate 
geographical  distribution,  are  given  by  Mr  Drew  as  Kashmiri 
(mostly  Mahommedan),  in  tbe  Kaahmii  basin  and  a  few  acatteied 
places  outside;  Dari  (nuMtljr  Ifafcemmedan)  in  Cflkit  and  hHls 
■ortb  el  Kaahmir;  Dogra  (Hindu)  in  Jamma;  Dop-a  (Mahom- 
■mbn,  called  Ckih^i)  in  Punch  and  hill  country  west  of  Kash- 
■k;  Pahiri  or  ir.:iun;:>.infMr5  (Hindu)  in  KishlWU,  CUt  Of 
Kashmir,  and  hilis  about  ihc  valley  of  the  Cfunab. 

In  the  lime  of  Asoka,  aliout  24s  B.C.,  <  ;  c  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  missions  si  r.t  to  Kashmir  and  Gandhara.  After 
his  death  Drahmanism  rcvi  ,  cd.  Then  in  the  lime  of  the  three 
Kuahan  prioces*  Huvish](a,  Jushka  and  Kanishka,  who  ruled 
over  Kashmir  aboot  tbe  beginning  of  the  CMstlan  em,  Bmldhism 
was  to  B  peat  extent  restored,  tboegh  for  several  centuries  the 
ttto  refigtons  existed  to;;ether  In  Kashmir,  Hinduism  pre- 
^minating.  Yd  K;i.vlirnir,  when  Buddhism  was  gradually 
losing  its  hold,  roiuinurd  to  wnd  Buddhist  teachers  to  other 
l.Tnds  In  this  Hindu  iUiddhisl  period,  and  chicl'y  between 
the  sth  and  lolh  centuries  of  the  Chris! i.in  era,  were  erected 
the  Hindu  temples  in  Kashmir.  In  the  0th  and  ;ih  centuries 
Kaahmir  was  visited  by  some  of  tbe  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrinis 
to  India.  The  country  is  called  Skie-mi  in  the  namtive  of  To 
Y«nt  md  Sof  Yun  (s|8).  One  ol  the  CUncae  tsavellera  of 
the  next  centoty  was  for  a  time  an  depbant-tamer  to  the  king 

of  Kashmir.  Ifsuan  Tsarp  <;pcr.l  two  years  (6; i-6  v^)  in  Kash- 
mir (Kij-cht-ml-lo).  He  entt-rcd  by  D.iramula  and  left  by  the 
Pir  Panjal  pass.  He  dcsrrihcs  the  hil!  gin  valley,  and  ihe 
abundance  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  he  mentions  the  tradition 
about  the  lake.  He  found  in  Kashmir  many  Buddhists  as  well 
as  Hindus.  In  the  following  century  the  kings  of  Kashmirappear 
to  have  paid  liomagc  and  tribute  to  China,  though  this  is  not 
allwdcd  to  »o  the  Kashmir  cbwnicle.  Hindu  lunpcaolimied  to 
reHpi  tilt  abont  iso4.  Udlana  Deem  wit^  10  doMb  by  Us 
^fahomnr.-i-in  vi.-.irr,  Annir  ShabfWhoaMeadcdthctbiOBevDder 

the  nanic  of  .Shains-ud-din. 

Of  the  M  ihommcdan  rulers  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  chroni- 
cles, one,  who  reigned  about  the  close  of  the  14th  centuty,  has 
nmde  his  name  prominent  by  his  active  opposition  to  the  Hindu 
relifion,  and  his  destruction  of  temples.  This  was  Sikandar, 
IcnowQ  as  Bui-skikan,  or  the  "  Uot-bnaket."  It  was  in  his  time 

misaion  and  paid  tHbote.  Tbe  eeantry  fiell  Into  tbe  bands  of 

the  ]Moguls  in  i  ^S'^.  In  the  time  of  ,\1  unpr  it  passed  to  .\hn'-id 
Shah  Durani,  on  his  third  invasion  01  India  (1756);  and  from 
th.it  lime  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Afghans  till  it  was  wrested 
from  ihtrm  by  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  monarch  of  Ihe  Punjab, 
in  xSiQ.  Eight  Hindu  and  Sikh  governors  under  Ranjit  Singh 
nd  hia  snccessoia  were  foUowed  by  two  Mabommcdans  siaihrly 


appointed,  the  second  of  iriiom,  Shekb  Imam-ud-din.  was  in 

charge  when  the  ballles of  the  first  Sikh  '.var  iS-f)  brouglit  abont 
new  relations  between  the  British  Govcrnnitut  and  the  .Sikh.s. 

Gulab  Singh,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  had  from  a  humble  position 
been  raisetl  to  high  office  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  small  principality  of  Jammu.  On  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Subraoa  (February  1846),  Gulab  Sincb  waa  called  to 
uke  a  leading  port  in  arranging  coodiliont  of  penee.  Tbe  tnatjr 
of  Lahore  CMuch  9, 1846)  aets  faeth  that,  the  British  Govern- 
mcnt  ha^ag  demawM,  in  addition  to  a  certain  assignment  of 
territory,  a  payment  of  a  crore  atul  a  half  of  ru[Hes  (ij  millions 
sterling),  and  the  Sikh  government  In  ing  unabl<-  to  pay  the  whole, 
the  maharaja  (Dhulip  ."MnKh)  n  di  s,  as  equivalent  for  one  CTore, 
ihe  bill  country  belonging  to  tbe  Punjab  between  the  Beas 
and  the  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and  Hacara.  The  governor* 
general.  Sir  Henry  Uardinge,  considered  it  ea|Msdical  to  make  over 
Kashmir  to  the  Jammu  chief,  securing  his  friendship  while  the 
British  government  waa  administering  the  Punjab  on  hdtalf  of 
the  young  maharaja.  Oidab  Sfaigh  WIS  well  prepared  to  make 
up  the  payment  in  default  of  which  Kashmir  was  ceded  to 
the  British;  and  so,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  restoring 
peace,  his  independent  sovereignty  of  ihc  rountry  made  over  to 
him  was  rctogni/cd,  and  he  was  admitted  to  a'scparate  treaty. 
Gulab  Singh  had  already,  after  several  extensions  of  territory 
cast  and  west  of  Jammu,  conquered  Ladakh  (a  Hu<ldliisl  rountry, 
and  till  then  subject  to  Lhasa}i  and  bad  then  anacxtxl  Skardo, 
which  was  under  independent  Mahommcdan  rukn.  He  Jiad 
tiraa  by  degrees  half  enciivhd  Kashmir,  and  by  thk  bat  addftfoo 
his  possessions  attained  nearly  their  present  form  and  extent. 
Gulab  Singh  died  in  1S57,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ranbir 
Singh,  who  died  in  iflSj.  The  next  ruler,  .Maharaj.^  Partab  Singh, 
G. C.S.I,  (b.  1850),  immediately  on  his  accession  inaugurated 
the  5<-ltlcment  reforms  already  described.  Hi.s  rule  wa_s  re- 
markable for  the  reassertion  of  the  Kashmir  sovereignty  over 
Gilgil  (f.e.).  Kashmir  imperial  service  troops  participated  bl 
the  Black  Mmuitain  evcditkat  of  1891,  Uw  Uunaa  Ni^gar 
operations  of  1891,  and  the  Tinhempaffa  of  sS97->89<.  Tbe 
total  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  ASti6,ooo. 


S<  i'  Drew  ,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (iBn):  M.  A.  Stein,  KaJkana's 

/fa/i)/(jrjii;;i«i  f  i<KKi) :  VV\U,  I.awrence,  /  t'aW/'y< 
Co1.,;hI  a.  Diir     "  ~ 


•y  o/Ko  jAmiV  f  1 805) ; 
The  Mating  of  a  Frcrticr  (i»99);  R.  lA-dekker. 
'•  Th.'  Cci  lf  <ii  tlie  Kashmir  and  Chamba  Tcrritorie*."  Rfcords  ej 
ihr  r  ' c  Survey  if  M»>.  voL  xxii.  (1883) ;  J>  Duke.  Kathm& 
//<in</W  (190J).  (T.H.H.') 

KA8HIIIBI  (properly  KJimM),  the  name  of  ibc  vernacular 
language  qidMn  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (property  Kaimk)  and 
in  tbe  hillt  adjointng.  In  the  Indian  census  of  1901  the  namber 
of  speakea  waa  ntwncd  at  1,007,957.  By  origin  it  is  the  most 
southern  member  of  the  Dard  group  of  tbe  Pittca  languages  (see 
IvrKj-.^RYW  L*NcrACE<:).  The  otlier  members  of  the  group  are 
Shia5,  spoken  to  its  north  in  the  country  round  Oilgit,  and 
Kohistaiil,  spoken  in  the  hill  rountr)-  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Indus  before  it  debouches  on  lo  the  plains  of  India.  The  Fis&ca 
languages  also  include  KhOw&r,  the  vernacular  of  Chitral,  and  tbe 
Kifir  group  of  speeches,  of  which  tbe  most  important  is  the 
Bashgali  of  Kafiristan.  Of  al  these  forms  of  speech  Kashmiri 
Is  the  only  we  wluch  psmesaes  n  1iierattae,or  Indeed  an  alphabet. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  which  has  been  dealt  with  tn  the  cenaua  of 
India,  and  it  f?  thrrefore  impos.sible  to  give  even  approximate 
figures  for  the  numbers  of  5[ie,ikcrs  of  the  others.  The  whole 
family  occupies  the  three  :,iiled  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hindu-Kush  and  the  north-western  frontier  of  British  India. 

As  explained  in  Indo-Abvan  LANccAcrs,  the  PiSaca  lan- 
guages are  Ar>  an,  but  are  neither  Iranian  nor  Indo-.\ryan.  They 
represent  the  speech  of  an  independent  Aryan  migration  over  the 
Hindu-Kush  directly  into  their  pceasnt  inbo^able  scats*  whetw 
they  have  developed  a  idwnetlc  system  of  tlwit  own,  whBe  ther 
have  retained  unchanged  forms  of  extreme  antiquity  which 
have  long  passed  out  of  current  use  both  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
1  heir  speakers  .ippcar  to  have  left  the  main  .Aryan  body  after  ihe 
great  fission  which  resulled  in  the  Indo-Ar)-.in  miRration,  but 
before  all  the  t\pira!  peculiarities  of  Iranian  speech  hail  fully 
developed.   Tbey  are  thus  Rptescniatives  of  a  stage  of 
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Rngnistic  pngetm  hitt  than  thit  of  iudlaft,  «iid  esifier  duu 
llut  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  baaian  Avesta. 

The  immigranis  into  Kashmir  must  have  been  Shins,  s{>e3king 

a  Linguagc  cKtsfly  al!ii',|  if)  ihc  ancciior  of  ihc  mo<lcrn  Shini. 
They  appear  lo  have  (Jisi>os.sciM-ti  ami  a!)sor!K'd  an  older  non- 
Aryan  people,  whom  local  tradition  now  cla^&os  as  Nigas,  or 
Snake-gods,  and,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  come  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  lodo  Aryan  immigrants  from  the  south, 
iihociitendUievalkyak>Q|il)eooufseo(Uwri.vc«Jbclam.  The 
hnguage  ha  theRfoie  lott  mott  ef  in  otitf od  Pfailai  dnraclcr, 
and  is  now  a  mised  one.  Sanskrit  has  been  actively  studied  for 
many  centuries,  and  the  Kashmiri  vocabulary,  and  even  its 
grammar,  are  now  I.irpily  In<liin.  So  muih  is  this  the  case  that, 
for  convenience'  sake,  it  is  now  frLqin  iilly  classed  (ice  Inix>- 
Akvan  Languages)  us  bciun^ins  to  the  r.urtii-wcsiern  gruup  of 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  instead  of  as  belongiog  to  the  Fi^Aca 
family  as  its  origia  dtmnds.  It  cmoot  be  lald  tbat  cidicr 
classification  is  wrmig. 

Kashmiri  has  few  dialects.  In  the  valley  tbm  we  alli^ 
changee  of  idioa  from  pfam  to  piece,  but  the  on^  bnporUBA 
variety  is  Klthtw9ri,  spoken  In  the  hills  south<west  of  Kashmir. 
Smaller  dialects,  such  as  Popil  and  RiimbanI  of  the  hil's  u.i.-.ih  of 
the  Uanihal  pass,  may  ah-o  l>e  mentioned.  The  lanj;uaKc  iiscif 
is  an  old  one.  Pun-  K:l^hmiri  words  arc  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
Rdjiitaran^iin  written  by  Kalhaoa  in  the  izth  century  A.  D.,  and, 
judging  from  these  specimens,  tite  langue|p.dete  IM  aiVcar  10 
have  changed  materially  since  his  time. 

'  Gmerot  Ckarockr  »f  tkt  LaHpuge. — Kashmiri  is  a  language  of 
(icat  phOakgical  taueieBt.  The  two  principal  feattncs  which  at 
onee  eirfke  the  ttndent  are  the  nttmenwa  cpeatbetic  changes  of 

•vowels  and  consonants  and  the  employment  of  pronominal 
eaflixcs.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena  are  perfectly  plain,  cause 
and  efTcct  being  alike  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  s<ime\vhat  com- 
plicated systems  of  declension  ami  conju<;aiion.  The  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  proper  have  long  ago  passed  throjf;h  this  stage, 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  now  prciented  by  them  are  due  to 
itaiaBuence,  although  all  record  of  it  has  disappeared.  In  this 
way  a  stady  of  Kashoiiri  esplains  a  mimber  of  difficulties  found 
by  the  studeat  of  Indo>Aiyatt  vemaculasa.' 

la  the  following  account  the  reader  it  presumed  to  he  in  possession 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  articles  Inoo-Arvan  Lanol  ai.ks  and 
PaAKRir.  and  the  following  contractions  wilt  be  employed:  Ksh.  — 
Kashmiri  :  Skr.  —  Sanskrit  ;  P.  -  Piiiica  :  Sh.  ~  Shia.1. 

A.  XWabuiary.  The  vocabulary  of  Kashmiri  is,  as  h.is  l>ccn 
cxpl.iincd,  mixed.  At  il«  ti.isis  it  has  a  large  ntiiiit«.r  f)(  w.ir<l>-  «.h.>  li 
arc  also  found  in  the  nciRhtKjuring  ShinA,  and  thc^  arc  such  .is  con- 
note ibe  BMSt  familiar  ideas  and  auch  as  are  in  most  frequent  use. 
Thus,  the  personal  pronouns,  the  earlier  numerals,  the  words  for 
"father,"  mother,  '  "  fire,"  "the  sun,"  are  all  closely  connected 
with  corresponding  ShinA  w^ords.  There  is  also  a  Urge  Indian 
clement,  consisting  partly  of  words  derived  from  Sanskrit  vocables 
'introduced  in  ancient  times,  and  partly  uf  word>  borrowed  in  later 
days  from  the  vcrnai  uI  irN  of  the  Piiiii  il'.  Fin.dly,  thi  re  i-.  a  con- 
siderable IVr-:ia:i  (inrli;Mi:i'.;  Arat  ir)  il.  ir.rn'  f'.iu-  10  Itu  lor.;.;  Mii^- 
tutman  domination  uf  the  Happy  Valley .  Many  of  tlieM:  have  l>ccn 
considerably  altered  in  accoiaaocc  with  Kashmiri  phonetic  ndcs, 
•0  that  they  sometimes  appear  in  strange  forms.  Thus  the  i^rsian 
lagim,  a  bridle,  has  become  Idtam.  and  the  Aral>ic  bSbct,  cofKerning, 
appears  as  Meal.  The  population  sjieaking  Kashmiri  i*  mainly 
Mussulman,  there  bcinp,  muchly  «piakir»t;.  nine  Mabommedao 
Kashmiris  to  less  than  vnv  llimlu.  l  ius  liiDcrcnce  of  religion  has 
stronRly  inllucnted  the  voi  ilmlary.  1  he  .\l  j  .sulmans  use  Persian 
and  .'Vahlc  word^  »  itii  srt  Jl  frun'i  in,  w  liilf  tin  - 1  lindu^,  or '"  Pandits" 
as  they  are  called,  confine  their  borrowings  almost  entirely  to  words 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  As  the  literary  class  is  mostly  Hindu,  it 
fallows  that  Kashmiri  litenture.  taken  as  a  whole,  while  aflordinc 
interesting  and  profitable  study,  hardly  represents  the  actual 


langua_ge  spoken  bythemassof  thencople.   Thereare,  however,  a  few 

gfH>d  Kashmiri  »r,rl:s  written  hy  Nlu-'ulmans  in  thr-ir  own  dialect. 

U.  WrilUn  Ch  '.r^.'.^-i.  M  u -  iilmansand  Christlin  mi«*ioturie»em- 
ploy  an  adaptation  of  tlic  Pcrwan  chacicter  for  their  writings.  '  This 
alphabet  is  quite  unsuitcd  for  representing  the  very  compU  x  Kaih- 
mlri  vowel  system.  Hindus  emplov  the  Sirad&  alphabet,  of  Indian 
origin  and  alcin  to  the  well-known  Ntgari.  Kashmiri  vowel  sounds 
can  be  lecorded  very  successfully  in  thischaiactcr.  but  there  is,  unfor- 

•See  C.  A.  Crierson,  "  On  Pronominal  Suffixes  in  the  Kucniiri 
L.111  11  and  "On  the  Uadi^  al  and  Participial  Tenses  of  the 
M.»i  t.i  In.tn  ,\r.,  n  languafjes."  in  -/  ''»al  oflktAtMtSmUlfi 
pini<U,  vol.  Lxiv.  (1895).  pt.  1.  pp.  ^  awl  354. 


l«mtc1y,nofi«d  system  of  spelling.  TfieNagarialptiahccleiylsofla^ 

ins  into  use  in  pnniiii  |)i«ik>>,  no  MradA  ty^K->  l>eirMf  yet  in  existetKe. 

C  i' k..,i\f! .1  t.om]i,inn.;  the  Kashmiri  v»ith  ihi  Sanskrit  .iljifia- 
bet  (mv  hA.sskm  1 ).  we  niu^i  (ir>i  note  a  con-nlcfuble  t\!<  i:-«ja 
of  the  vowel  system.  No'  nl>  does  Kih.  poswis  the  vowels  a,  d, 
t,  i,  «,  «.  r.  i,  at.  t,  «u,  and  the  anmmiukA  or  na»al  »ymbol ',  l>ut  it 
has  also  a  flat  4  (like  the  a  in  "  hat  ")  a  flat  <  (like  the  e  "  met  "1, 
a  short  d  (like  the  « in  "  hot  ")  and  a  broad  4  (like  the  a  in  "  all  T 
It  also  Itas  a  scries  of  what  natives  call  "  Mtflrd-vowda,**  which  ast 
represented  in  the  Rooian  character  by  small  letters  above  the  iiae. 
Viz,  *.  ',  *,  •.  Of  these,  •  is  simply  a  very  short  indetrrminaie 
sounil  something  like  that  ol  the  Hebrew  th'u-i  mot'iU.  except  that 
it  nuy  sometimes  be  the  only  vowel  in  a  word,  as  in  n'k,  thoo. 
The  *  IS  a  hardly  audible  i,  while  *  aiid  *  arc  quite  inaudible  at  the 
end  of  a  sylkible.  When  '  or  *  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same 
syllable 'sencrally  and  ■  alwaysbeoomesafuU  ier  iircsprcti««ly«ad 

is  so  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  similar  csrcwar  

*  remains  unchanged  in  writiii(,  but  is  pronounced  like 
German  u.  It  should  be  obsenwd  that  this  *  always  rcpm 
older  I,  and  is  still  considered  to  lie  a  jKilaial,  noi,  hke  •,  a  lil-ii! 
vowel.  Although  these  mitr.i-vuwt U  are  so  s!i,;hilv  tn.ir  l  tfu, 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  sound  o(  a  preceding  syilaolc.  \\c 
mav  compare  the  sound  of  a  in  the  [^n,,li<h  word  "  mar."  If  wc 
add  e  to  the  end  of  this  word  we  get  "  mare,"  in  which  the  sound  of 
the  a  is  altogether  chaimd,  althmigh  the  r  is  not  itself  pronouaoti 
in  its  proper  place.  The  back<8Ction  of  these  mfitrft-vowds  is 
technically  known  as  MmJIaifl  or  "  epenthesis,"  and  is  the  moat 
s-.rikin>:  fc.iture  of  the  Kashmiri  l.iti);uav;e.  the  strticture  of  which  is 
uninfilllsihic  without  a  thorout;h  kno«lrd,;c  of  the  system.  In  the 
following  (Vises  when  a  vowel  is  epenihetically  affected  by  a  milrl. 
vowel  the  fact  will  be  denoted  by  a  dot  placed  uodcr  it,  thus 
This  is  not  the  native  system,  according  to  which  the  chan^  is 
indicated  sometimes  by  a  diacritical  mark  and  sometimes  by  writine 
a  diflcrent  letter.  The  changes  of  pronunciation  effected  by  eacB 
m'ltrA-vowel  arc  shown  in  the  following  t.iblc.  If  natisxs  employ 
a  different  letter  to  indicate  the  chance  thi  (act  is  mrnti  ind  la 
other  cases  they  content  themselves  with  dijcriiira!  mark*.  Wlsra 
no  entry  is  made,  it  should  l^c  undLTsittod  ilul  ihc  ,jr  J  r  [  »Ke 
vowel  remains  unaltered:  — 


n<  /Li 


9    {^d'r.  be 

moist)  (some 
thing  like  a 

short  Ger- 
man m 
6  (*J««r.  pr. 

kdH*r,  make 

one-eyed) 
(like  a  Iohk 
German  0) 


i    (Ifd'r,  pr. 
tul'r,  be  yel- 
low) 


tt  (MM*r,  pr. 
AmAW,  make 

dry) 


a'  (kgr',  pr. 
ka'r,  made, 
plttial  masc.) 


«'(Cennan0: 
i>*4f',  pr. 
iii«<f<.  killed, 

i-asc,  plur.) 


«'  (j«ir<,  pr. 
(N'r*,  horses) 


I  (e*»r*..  pr. 
and  tnutc* 
#«r<.tiuaetl, 
plar.) 


9'  {wflk',  pr. 

wiUk*,  arisen, 
masc.  plur.) 
«'  (iii'i*,  pr. 
frij  ;'.  written 
S>ii;',  heard. 


u  (as  in  Ger- 
man: tar*, 
pr.  iur.made, 
tern,  sing.) 

6  imfr*.  pr. 
mtr,  killed, 
fern,  sfasg.) 


ri  Up*,  pr. 

/yiir,  plas- 
tered, fern. 


i  (pit",  pr 
p«r,irriiten, 
aMir*.tnmcd. 
iem.shiK.) 

a  (w^h*.  pr. 
vmth,  arisen, 
fern,  sing.) 
i  (b^,  pr. 
bOs,  written. 
bet*,  heard, 
fi'm   sini;  ) 


« (like  first* in 
"  proniote 
fcjr*.  pr  k^, 
made,  masc 
sine.) 

A  («#»-.  pr. 

■i^r,  writtca, 
m^.  killed, 
masc.  sii^.) 

yu  Ur^.  pr. 
tytn,  wnttcw 
/yi«J  plas-; 

nyil,  WTti 
uyit',  blae, 
masc.  aing.) 


y»  or. 
Irysi.  writ- 
ten tiytd', 
tqueczeo, 
ma«c.  ming.) 
y«  (PHr^.  PC. 
pkyut.  writ' 
ten  Mjidr-, 
turned.  I 
sing.) 

«  (w^.  pr. 
wofA,  arisets. 

masc.  sing.) 
A    (ftife-.  pe. 
hit.  written 
tisf*,  heard. 


t-n-i* 


Till-  h  Itcr^  li  .ird 
a  pre '  .'dmc  loni^  d  to 
Tnus  rtfWMM,  they  have  lo»t,  is  pronounced  rivitkh,  and,  in 


.  rvrn  wbi  n  n  it  u  mu'  rfs  or  i  ni 
I  A,  which  1^  II  .'t  illv  w  rit  frn  o,  :i 


rS,  iitit-n  I  h  J- 
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mi^y*  character,  it  written  rftrukk.  SimiUrly  mil  it  hccomcs  m4itf 
OmWi).  TIk  diphthons  at  is  pronounced  6  when  it  commences  a 
void;  thlHi  *ilk,  cighit  u  pronounced  When  1  and  h  commence 
A  vwd  twy  MCi,|KiOOOIUiccd  yi  and  wu  respectively.  With  one 
fapCftMt  tMBIp&Ot,  Ceminon  to  all  Piiaca  languajics  Ka&hmiri 
employ*  CMry  COnwant  found  in  the  fvmskrit  aiph^bct.  The 
exccptMM  bmMrtn«f  aspirated  consonants,  th.jh,  l/h,  dk  and  hh, 
*hicn  are  wanting  in  K»h  ,  thfC'>rn-it>ondlng  una-^pir.itcl  consonants 
being  »uhstitut<<l  fur  tluiii.  ■^lul^,  Sl.r.  ihvli:l:i^,  Lji  K:.li.  j:./",  j 
borsc;  SVr.  bhaiaii,  Ksh.  bSvi,  he  i*<U  If.  Tin  rw  a  it ii<ltiic>'  to 
aic  dental  letters  where  Hiiidi  emp1o>s.  ccnhrn:.,  as  in  Hindi  u(h. 
Kth.  teitk,  uxfc.  Cerebral  letters  are.  lioKivcr,  uumg  to  Sanskrit 
influence,  on  the  whole  Ix^tter  pmcrwd  in  Ksh.  than  in  (he  oclier 
Flttot  lan(;uJi;L~s.  The  crrcbnu  |  hM  almost  disappeared,  i  being 
emgiloyi  J  iii'-ii  miJ.  The  only  coaunen  Word  in  which  it  is  found  i» 
thi'  mimi  r  >1  fah.  six,  whli  h  u  merely  a  learned  spelling  (or  Ink,  due 
to  ihc  ir.ll,i:  ncc  of  the  Skr.  )af.  From  the  paLitaU  t,  ck,  j,  a  new 
scries  of  cur;  ,0:1. ml*  l>cen  (ornn-<l.  vix.  It,  lih  (aspirate  of  It — I.e. 
U-i-k,  nut  H  jA),  and  s  (as  in  Eneli-.h,  not  di).  Thus,  Skr.  tiras, 
Ksh.  ts&r,  a  thief;  Skr.  ckalcyaii.  Ksh.  lihali,  he  will  decvi\x;  Skr. 
jalam,  Ksh.  u/,  water.  The  sibiUnt  /,  and  occasionally  t,  arc 
ircqtientiv  represented  by  h.  Thus,  Skr.  ^d/o,  Ksh.  dak,  ten;  Skr. 
lird),  Ksn.  kir,  a  head.  We  may  compare  with  this  the  Pcr^L^n 
Word  flinrl,  India  (cumparc  the  ^in^ik  'IrMt,  an  Indian),  derived 
from  the  Skr.  StnJhus,  the  rivir  In^liw.  V.  l'.cu  such  an  k  is  followed 
by  a  palatal  letter  the  i  returns;  thus,  from  the  base  hii-,  like  this, 
we  have  the  nominative  ni,iM:ulltie  ^/a',  but  the  feminine  Aii', and 
the  abstract  noun  kiiiur,  liccause  *  and  y  are  palatal  letters. 

The  palatal  letters  i.  e,  i-mitrd  and  y  often  change  a  preceding 
consonant.  The  modifications  will  be  seen  from  the  Tollowing 
tttamples:  rdi-,  night:  nom.  plur.  r4ii*i  vOlk,  ari'<:  'j^^uh*,  she 
arose:  lad,  build;  Igl^,  she  was  built :  ran,  cook;  ri;/)',  <.he  uaa  conked ; 

a  tablet;  Ag.  sing,  pari:  i^<:/A-,a&talk:  nom.  \ilnr.  tiii he :  bad-, 
mat;  nom.  plur.  fern.  b>ajl:  butuk',  a  duck;  fcni.  fcj/*<*:  Ai5W»,  dry; 
lem.  *Af**;  Jr<'t*.  cheap;  srAjyar,  chcapncs-*:  wjl',  a  rinu;  (em.  u^j*. 
a  small  ring;/Jr,  be  weary;  /v'l'  <jr  /i''>''.  shcwa'.  weary  Tl:esc changes 
are  each  subject  to  ccrt.iin  rules.  Ci  rebral  letter-.  (/,  //;,  ^)  change 
only  before  1, 1  or  y,  and  not  l>rforc  u-maira.  Tlie  otVrs,  00  toe 
contrary,  do  not  change  1,  but  do  change  before  e,  y  ur  tt-mdfrd. 

No  word  can  end  loan  unaspirated  surd  consonant.  If  suchaconao- 
■ant  falbat  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  aspirated.  Thus,  ak,  one,  becomes 
eik  (but  accaiu) ;  kat,  a  ram,  becomes  ka{k ;  and  kat,  a  hundred,  katk. 

D.  DttUnsion.  If  the  above  uhonctic  ruU-«  are  burne  in  mind, 
declension  in  Kashmiri  is  a  f.iirly  yiniplp  (lr<K^^^.  If  attention  is 
not  (uid  to  them,  the  whole  sv^tcm  Jl  om  e  Ixromcs  a  field  of  in- 
CXtricable  confusiun.  In  the  following  pagei>  it  uiil  be  auunied  that 
Ihr  reader  is  familiar  with  them. 

Nouns  substantive  and  adjective  have  two  genders,  a  masculine 
and  a  feminine.  Words  referring  to  male*  are  masculine,  and  to 
ftoialea  are  feminine.  Inanimate  things  are  sonieiimes  masculine 
•ad  soRtetimes  feminine.  Pronouns  have  three  grndi^rs,  arranged 
<W  a  different  principle.  One  gender  refers  to  male  living  Iwings, 
another  to  female  living  beings,  and  a  third  (or  neuter)  to  all  inani- 
mate things  whether  they  arc  Etammatic.illy  ni.iKi  uluic  or  feminine. 
Nouns  ending  in  *  are  masculine,  and  most,  bu;  nut  all.  of  those 
ending  in  *,  *,  2  or  t3  are  fe-minine.  Of  nouns  emlio.;  in  o  .ii-^yaants, 
SOtne  are  masculine,  and  some  are  fcminitve.  No  rule  can  be  formu- 
lated Rcardinc  these,  eacept  that  all  abstract  nouat  endim  in  or 
(a  very  Rumeroua  class)  are  masculine.  TYtcre  ar*  four  dwbariOMS. 
The  first  consist*  of  nuKuUne  nouns  ending  in  a  corawnantt  in  a,  i 
or  *  (very  few  of  these  last  two).  The  i<  t  ortd  consitts  of  ihe  impoc^ 
tant  class  of  ma-iculinc  noun*  in  •;  the  third  of  feminine  nouns  in 
•,  or  M  (LiLiriL-  llie  ti  inlnines  corre  jiondinj;  to  the  masculine  nouns 
of  the  t<ioiid  liv <  U  n!.ion) ;  and  the  fourth  of  feminine  ncun*  enJinK 
la     j  or  a  consonant. 

The  noun  possesses  two  numbers,  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and  in 
each  mmbcr  tbm  ate.  besides  the  nominative,  three  organic  casc«, 
t1waeeuntlw.flieietseof  ihe agent  (see below,  under"  verbs  ").and 
tlw  abbtlwk  The  accusative,  when  not  dofinittk  awy  also  be  the 
aane  ia  form ,as  the  nominative.  1  he  lolloviriK  aiw  the  forms  which 
a  noun  takes  in  each  declcnkion,  the  uord^  1  Hom  n  a%  ex.imi)lt»  iK-ing  • 
First  declension,  /Ji!r,  a  thief:  second  tjtekn  i  in.  fij-.  1  (iiti  r; 
third  declension,  ma;*,  a  mother;  fourth  declension,  (u)  mill,  a 
^rland.  (6)  rdf-,  night. 


First 

Tbiid 

fourth  Dcclcruion 

Declension. 

Declension. 

Declension 

a. 

b. 

Sing.: 

Nom. 

tsuf 

mcj*{.m6}) 

m<M 

riStk 

Acc. 

tiifO] 

m4lii  (irtfWii} 

mdje 

maJt 

tffl\*  (roti) 

Ak- 

Mnm 

(aio-/-} 

miji 
mSit 

Hlllll 

r4IS*  ItMt) 

Abl. 

Mm 

«i» 

malt 

riU^  (ritt) 

Pbir.  : 

N  < '  1  n 

liir 

mo/'  {m6'l') 

majl 

if.&la 

rCti*  (r«i) 

Acc 

Isuran 

miUtt 

mdiam 

rift*H  (rulsun) 

and 
AM. 

f$iAt  (rttnt) 

The  declension  4iiscon&ned  to  certain  nounsin<,lA,tf,  a.4and/, 
in  which  the  iaalcoaioaaat  la  table  to  ehaaaeowiag  Ma  foUowiaB 

Otlurr  cases  arc  formed  (as  in  true  lodo-Anaa  lannaBHl)  by  the 

addition  of  posipositioiu,  souie  of  which  are  aoded  totaeaocttsativcu 

while  others  arc  addc<l  to  the  ablative  case.  To  the  former  are  added 
man:,  in;  ti'f",  to  or  for;  iv.'tn,  with,  and  others.  To  the  al'lative  are 
added  i«/jn,  when  it  sijjnifics  "by  mcar:s  of  '";  put.hy,  fur;  f^lk*, 
Iro.n.  and  ollieis.  For  tiie  j;i  iiiiivc,  masculine  noiJii>  111  tlie  jjuKular, 
»i^nif>in^  animate  bein^is,  take  sQud',  and  if  they  sigmfv  tilings 
without  Tifr,  take  k*.  All  nuisculine  plural  nouns  and  all  tcrainine 
nouns  whether  singular  or  plural  take  kgrnt*.  S^nd*  and  kond*  are 
added  to  the  accu>ative,  wnieh  drops  a  final  t,  white  A*  is  added  lO 
the  ablative.  Thu>./iiirii  t(;n(f*,  of  the  thief ;  m4/' i^ai^fOf  thefather; 
limik"  (uMtally  written  sinuk"),  of  gold  (ittn,  abl.  sing.  tSna);  Uirait 
fc(j<iJ",  of  thieves;  karln  ktini',  of  brarcUt*  (second  declension); 
vu'iji  h\}niJ-,  of  the  mother;  vtnjcn  ki}nd',  of  the  mothers.  Masculine 
pro|>er  naiiu-H,  however,  take  n"  in  the  singular,  as  in  RdJhiikr fpan, 
of  l<iidh:'ikri>.hna.  I'hesc  genitive  tcrminatiunj,  and  also  the  dative 
termination  kil*,  arc  adjectives,  and  aetec  with  the  governing 
noun  in  gender,  number  and  case.  Thus,  Isura  t^oa*  tticin*, 
the  son  of  the  thief;  Isura  SQKd'  nleiv',  bv  the  son  of  the  thief;  liira 
jijn:*  t'lr*,  the  daughter  of  the  thief;  Kulik'  lan^,  a  bough  of  the 
tree;  kuUc*  hnd*.  a  twig  of  ibc  tree.  _  S'tnd'  has  fera.  sing,  tytf*, 
tnasc.  plur.  %tnd',  feni.  fjlur.  mum.  Similarly  ki)nd'.  K'  nas  fenv 
sing.  (*,  masc.  plur.  k',  fem.  nlur.  f?;  n".  fcm.  sing.  H,  masc.  plur. 
«',  fem.  plur.  nl.  Similarly  for  the  dali\e  we  have  the  follow irtg 
forms:  mtf/iiiii"  M*l",  water  (mav.)  for  the  father;  mj/ij  kilt* 
a  COW  for  the  lather;  m^lts  kif  rai;  blankets  (masc.  pUir.)  for  the 
father;  m^iit  kilsa  poihl.  bfjoks  (feni.  y\ar.)  lor  the  father.  All  ihfse 
po^tjxisitions  of  t!ie  sef.if ive  and  ktf  of  the  dative  are  declined 
reguurly  as  sul)5t.in:i\\  s.  the  maeciiline  ones  belonging  to  the 
second  oe-ilenNion  and  the  feminine  ones  to  the  third.  Note  tint 
(he  feminine  plural  of  s^itd'  is  sanui,  not  Siin:  \  as  WC  flri^t  tStptCXf 
so  aUo  fcminmc  nouns  in  /.'•,  hh",  z'  and  j". 

Adjccli\i  >  ending  in  •  (^eoor.J  de<  1<  ri'ii  jii)  form  the  feminine  in  *, 
with  the  uhu.il  changes  of  the  preceding  conMinant.  Thu--  /;."",  hot, 
fcm.  U/li*  (pronounced  tuli).  Other  adjectives  do  not  change  for 
gendi^.  All  adjectives  agree  with  the  qualified  noun  in  gender, 
number  and  case,  the  postposition,  if  any,  being  added  to  the  latter 
wort!  of  the  two.  Take,  for  example,  ckifl".  white,  and  gar*,  a  hon& 
From  (Hcsem  have  cA0i*gMf*,  a  white  horse ;  aoc.  siaf.rA«/MgMrirt 
nom.  plur.       fvi't  aad  tktiyait  pirymt  J^mi.  bjr  nwana  of  wUia 

horv.-s 

The  first  two  personal  pronntms  .irc  MA.  I;  ml,  me,  by  mc;  CJ*, 
we;  erf,  us,  by  us;  and  h'h,  thou;  tit,  thee,  by  thee;  ve-  I3ki 
you,  by  you.  Possessive  pron-i  i:  s  are  employed  instead  of  the 
crnitivc.  Thus,  «/Jii",  my;  j^k",  our;  fjn>»*,  thy;  /NA«nd",  your. 
For  the  third  person,  we  have  sing.  masc.  mJb,  fern.  «M,  neut.  itt; 
acc.  sing.  (masc.  or  fcm.)  lamis  or  lat,  neut.  teUk;  agent  sing  aaaac 
neut.  tf_n^,  fem.  /ami.  The  plural  is  of  common  gender  tblDHghoub 
Nom.  tint ;  acc.  Itman ;  ag.  Iimau.  The  possessive  pronoun  isAuva^, 
of  him.  of  her:  Lzmyul",  of  it  ^ih4nl',  of  them.  The  neuter  gender 
is  u  .<  rl  (  r  a'.l  t!.inj;s  without  life. 

Other  pronouns  arc: — Thii:  >i7i  (corn,  gen.);  acc.  mate  fem, 
yimii,  or  nomii,  neut,  yilk,  nolh;  a^.  masc.  ncuiUt  JPHi't  afta't  fu^ 
;rijni,  nimi;  nom.  plur.  yim,  fem.  >ima,  and  so  OO. 

Thai  (withia sight):  masc  acut.  ktA,  fcm.  kSh;  acc  masc  fein. 
iumis  or  omii,  aeut.  hutk,  and  so  on;  nom.  plur.  max  hum. 

Who,  DMsc.  ytu,  fcm.  yStiOt  aeut,  xAs  aoc.  amse.  fcm.  jfmii, 
Hi,  neut.  yiiki  ag.  flttsc  aeol.  yhi^t  Im.  ytidi  aook  pluc;  aias& 

yi'in,  and  so  on. 

Who?  nuM..  luz,  fcm.  hSfsa,  neut.  kyuh;  acc.  ma>c.  fem.  iamt'r, 
Pi'ut.  kalh ;  ag.  m.i4C.  neut.  tam'.  fem.  kami;  nom.  plur.  masc.  kam, 

S  If.  fy'tnt    Anyone.  wmK  one,  iih,  tuh.  or  kitsltSh,  neut.  kflshdh. 

Kashmiri  makes  ver\'  free  use  of  pronominal  suffixes,  which  are 
added  10  vefba  10  flupply  the  place  of  penooallcnaiaatMas.  TIhm 
represent  almost  any  ease,  atid  are  as  foRowth— 


First  Penoo. 

Second  Person. 

Third  Person. 

SinR.— 

Nom. 

• 

kk.  k 

oone 

Acc. 

m 

/A.  V 

f 

Dal. 

m 

y 

t 

Afi. 

m 

!''.  y 

n 

riur.— 

Nom. 

none 

none 

Oi  lu  r 

call's 

none 

P<  fore  these  the  verbal  terminations  are  offea  slightly  dltnpd 
for  Ihe  rake  of  euphony,  ,ind,  when  n<x e<'.)ry  far iho pnoitMatloaa 
the  voNvel  a  is  inserted  as  a  junction  vowel. 

In  ihi-i  ronnrxinn  we  may  mention  another  set  of  suffixes  also 
commonly  added  to  verbs,  with  an  adverbial  force.  Of  these  no 
negative*  the  verbi  aa  in       he  ia;  claaa,  Ik  b  not;  4  asks  • 
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question,  as  in  ckwi,  ii  he  ?  ft  adds  emphasis,  as  In  ckati,  be  it  Uidmd ; 
and  lya  askt  •  qBMliow  with  cmphavis,  as  in  chutyA,  ia  Im  indeed  ? 
T  Twu  or  ihne  aafiatet  may  be  employed  toccthcr.  at  in  far",  was 
made,  k^m-m,  was  made  by  mc,  kgf'-nt-ckfi,  diou  «a<t  maclc  hy 
me;  kfr'-m-ckh-a,  wast  thou  made  by  mc?  The  two  Lk  aulTiNL> 
become  h  wfu  n  they  are  followed  by  a  pronomimil  <  (niuium  1114 
with  a  Vijwil,  as  in  ki}r'-h-ns  (for  k^r'-kh-as),  1  «.v.  tu.ntr  1  y  th<  1:1. 

K.  Conjuniittan.  A*  in  the  case  of  the  raodcrn  Indo-Aryjn 
vernaculars,  the  conjugation  of  tie  veib  is  mainly  participial. 
Three  only  of  the  old  tenses,  the  pmcnt,  the  future  and  the  impera- 
tive iwve  furv^ved,  the  first  having  lH  <  <uiie« future,  and  the  second 
•  past  conditional.  These  thm-  v,  c  inay  cnO  fadlcal  tenses.  The 
rest,  viz.  tiie  ICashmiri  present,  imperfect,  past,  aori»t,  perfect  and 
Other  pait  tenaes  are  all  participial. 

The  VCfb  substantivr,  which  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb, 
hu two  Censc' ,  a  pn  st  nt  and  a  past.  The  former  is  made  by  adding 
the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  nominative  to  a  base  chu{,k),  and  the 
Iji  tvr  by  adding  (he  same  to  a  base  Thus: — 


Pfimf 

MaKuItne 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

•* 

3 

rku-j,  I  am 
cku  kh,  thou 
art 

eiMA,iteis 

(his,  1  am 
chi-kk,  thou 
art 

chih,  we  are 
chi-wa,  you 

*frflK  tiny 

cUkt  we  ore 

«INM»yMIUK 

dUlitiwyuc 

I 
2 

^U'S,  I  was 
^u-kh,  thou 

^-t,  I  was 
^■kk,  thou 

we  wcte 

3 

wast 

were 

Am.  tlicy  wcR 

As  for  thr  finilo  verb,  the  modern  future  (old  present),  and  the  past 
conditltiiiil  (.lid  future )  do  nut  f  t;an,;c  for  gender,  and  do  not  employ 
sufiixcs,  but  retain  relics  of  the  old  personal  termiiutioos  of  the 
tease*  fran  which  they  are  derived.  Tliey  an  tho*  conjoptcd, 
tailing  tlic  verbal  root  kat,  a»  the  typical  vcm. 


Future.  I  shall  make,  Ac 

Put  Conditional,  GO  1  had  made.  &c. 

Singular 

Plural 

PUtni 

1 

kara 

kartn 

karahA 

kjrtihiv 

2 

karakk 

kati* 

karahikh 

kifj'hiv 

i 

kari 

karoH 

karihl 

karahin 

For  the  imperati%'e  we  have  2nd  person  siagalar,  iar,  plw.  torki 

thinl  p» TMn  singular  and  plural  karin. 

Many  of  the  anovc  forms  will  be  intfllipiblc  from  a  consideration 
of  the  closely  allied  Sanskrit,  althou'Jfh  iliLy  arc  not  derived  from 
that  language;  but  some  (r.r.  those  of  the  si-rotul  person  singubr) 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of  the  Iranian  and  of  the 
Rfica  languages. 

'  The  prewnt  participle  is  formed  by  adding  Sn  to  the  root;  thus, 
lofdw.  making.  It  docs  not  chanse  for  render.  From  this  we  get  a 
present  and  an  imperfect,  formed  dv  addinj;  rcipertivcly  the  oresenl 
ond  p-ist  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  Thus,  kdran  chus,  I  (mascu- 
line)  am  making,  I  make;  karin  chit  I  (feminine)  am  maldOKi  1 
make;  kiir&n  4"".  I  (niavculinc)  wa-4  makine;and  soon. 

Thett  are  sj-vcr:;l  fit  iuiric  lpU^.  .ill  of  which  are  liable  tBCliaage 
for  gender,  and  arc  u(ili/od  in  cunjugation.    We  have; — 


Singular 

Plural 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Weak  past  paniriple 

Strong  n.i»t  participle 
I'lupcrlcct  participle 
Compound  pa^t  parti 
cipic 

kar- 

karyfv 
ktiryiv 

ki^r'maC 

iff" 

knryiya 
karyiya 

kffi^mqtf 

karyiy 
kartyiy 

k^r*m/ft' 

kari 
karyiya 

karhmaisa 

In  the  strong  pavt  partii  ;[i!o  and  the  phiprrfert  fj.irticiple,  the 
final  V  and  y  (like  tli.-  fir  il  h  of  r  I'lt.'i  quotid  alnive)  arc  not  part^i  of 
the  original  word-.,  I  n  ,re  01. 1>  adcLd  for  the  sake  of  cuphuiiy. 
The  true  words  are  kjiyn,  Jkur>c',  kiiry<l  and  karyiyi.    There  arc 

Sliree  coniMptjewa.  The'ftnt  includes  all  transitive  verba.  These 
ave  both  the  wcafc  and  the  strong  past  participles.  The  second 
cnnjuRation  consists  of  »ixly-«ix  common  intransitive  verbs,  which 
aUo  have  both  of  these  parti^iplt,.  The  third  conjugation  consists 
of  the  remaining  intransitive  verbs.  Thcfc  have  only  the  strong 
past  participle.  The  »cak  fuit  imrtitipic  in  the  first  two  conjuga- 
tions rclers  to  5om<  thini^  which  has  lately  hjprK"ne<l,  .ind  is  used  to 
form  an  imnitdnii  (..i  t  tiii^^c.  The  strong  j>iibt  i^irtirii.l,-  i>  more 
indefinite,  and  is  cinuloyed  to  form  a  tense  corresponding  to  the 
Creek  aofot.  The  pfaiperfect  parUdiil*  nf«n  to  aooMthiag  which 


happened  a  long  time  ago.  and  is  used  to  fo-m  the  past  teone  cf 

narration.  As  the  third  conjugation  has  no  weak  past  participle 
the  stronK  past  participle  is  employed  to  make  the  immediate  past, 
and  the  pUiptrfert  participle  is  cmplovcd  to  make  the  aortst  past, 
while  the  new  p.lii|»  rittt  participle  is  forninJ  to  make  the  tense  g( 
narration.  'Ihu^.  fioni  the  root  vruph.  f\y  (third  conjugation)  we 
haNC  vuf'hyi',-,  he  llew  jiiht  noA.  wiiile  t^ryiv  (first  cr<njtii;at>on) 
means  "  he  was  made  at  some  indefinite  lime  ";  wuthyAv.  Ee  fiew 
at  some  indefinite  time,  but  karytta,  be  was  made  a  long  time  agt); 
finally,  the  new  participle  of  loe  third  conjugation,  wpkty6t.fit 
Hew  a  long  time  ago. 

The  corresixtntling  tRiMa  are  formed  by  adding  prooominal 
suffixes  to  the  we.ik,  the  strong,  or  the  pluperfect  participle.  In  the 
last  two  the  tinal  r  and  v.  Ix-ing  no  longer  required  by  euphony,  are 
dropped.  In  the  ease  (>f  transitive  verbs  the  participles  are  passive 
by  derivation  and  in  si^nllu  .uion,  and  hence  the  suffix  inaicatir<| 
the  subject  must  be  in  the  agent  case.  Thus  k^r'  means  "ntade. 
For  "  I  made  "  we  must  say  "  made  by  me,"  k^ru-m-^  for  "  tboa 
nudcst,"  hfru-lh,  made  by  thee,  and_  so  on.  If  the  thing  made  is 
feminine  the  participle  must  be  feminine,  and  similarly  if  it  is  plurd 
it  must  be  phiral.  Thus,  k/fru-m,  I  made  him;  t^.fr>.  I  made  her; 
hfri-m,  l_madc  them  (niavuliise) ;  and  karf  m.  I  made  them  (fecii- 
nine).  Similarly  from  the  otlur  two  panifi;ilLi  we  have  kary:-m, 
I  made  hini;  kurycya-m,  I  made  her;  kjryu  m,  I  made  him  (a  long 
time  ago).  The  past  pattiiiph^  of  i^l(ratl^itive  vert>»  are  not 
p.is-'ive,  and  hence  the  sufhx  indicating  liic  i^ubjcct  must  be  in  ibe 
ruminative  form.  Thasftff*,  escaped  (second  conjucaiion);  (iffs-i, 
e  ..a]H<l  I,I  fmascuKne) escaped :  <44ij*-f,  I  (feminine)  escapcd,Mdsa 
on.  Simil.irly  for  the  third  conjugation,  wupkyir,  flew{  tnf^J^t, 
1  (masculine)  flew;  wupkyfya-s,  1  (Teminine)  flew,  &C. 

As  explained  above,  these  suffixes  may  be  piled  one  oo  another. 
As  a  further  example  we  may  give  kqr',  made;  k^u-n,  made  by 
him,  he  made;  k<fru-n-cs,  made  by  him  I,  he  made  met  or  (as  •<  also 
means  "  fur  him  ")  ho  made  for  him;  kfnt  U  at  did  he  anhe  Wft 
or,  did  he  make  for  him?  and  so  on. 

Tenses  corresponding  to  the  l^ngBih  perfect  and  pluperfect  are 
formed  by  conjugating  the  atndliary  vetb,  adding  the  appropriate 
suffixen,  with  the  compound  past  particide.  Thus  kVm^  tkm- 
n-as,  made  am-by-him-1,  he  has  made  me;  tS9h ckm-kk, 
escaped  art  thou,  thou  hast  escapetj;  wtf'hxAmgf  r Aw-s, flowa  AM-li 
I  have  flown,  ^imibrly  for  the  plti;>i  rfirt,  kQi'U^  ^UMhtl, 
m,adc  was-by-him-l,  he  nad  made  mc,  and  so  on. 

Manv  verbs  have  irrccular  pa-t  participles.  Thus  mar,  die.  has 
mid';  at,  give,  h.u  diC;  khi,  cat,  has  khyaue  for  its  weak,  and  tkijti 
for  its  strong  participle,  while  ai'i  take,  has  nyiiv  and  RiyAs,  IC^pac* 
tivcly.   Others  must  be  learnt  from  the  regular  grammars. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  adding  -un  to  the  root;  thus  kar-tat.  ta 
make.  It  is  dccfined  like  a  somewhat  irregular  noun  of  the  Lni 
declension,  its  accusative  being  karanas.  There  are  three  foraas  el 
the  noun  of  agency,  of  whicn  typical  emBjfca  are  htt^mm^t 
kar-an-tc^l',  and  kar-an-pAkh,  a  maker. 

The  passive  is  formed  Dy  conjuoatin?;  the  verb  yi,  come,  with  the 
ablative  of  the  infinitive.  Thus.  Parana  yiwdn  rHahl  it  is  coining  by 
making,  or  into  rrvaking,  i.e.  it  is  bring  made.  A  root  is  naoe 
active  or  causal  by  adding  •auaw,  -/Sv,  or  -'ritm.  Thus,  har-mtmt 
cause  to  make;  Maial,  ix  tender,  himuil-tv,  make  tender;  tel.  ka 
dumb,  t«/-*rdiv,  make  dunA.  Some  verbs  take  one  form  and  aoac 
another,  and  there  are  numerous  irregularities,  especially  in  the  cast 
of  the  last. 

F.  Indedinahles.  Indeclinable*  (adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tioiis  and  ioli  rjecttons)  niu^t  be  Irarnt  Irom  the  dictionary.  The 
number  of  interjections  is  Very  larKc,  and  they  are  disiingtitsiied  by 
minute  rules  dcfKnding  on  the  gender  of  the  poioa  adiMaaed  •■■ 
the  exact  amount  of  respect  due  to  him. 

Ilfenrfkrf KaahmM  pOMeiiei  a  aonewliat  eitciiilvc  Acn- 

turc,  which  has  been  very  little  studied.  The  missionary  William 
Carey  published  in  i8;i  a  version  of  ihc  New  Testament  (in  the 
SiradJ  character),  which  was  the  first  book  published  in  tte 
language.  In  1885  the  Rev.  J.  Hinlon  Knowlw  published  at 
Bombay  a  collection  of  Kashmiri  proverbs  and  sayings,  an-l  K  F. 
Burkhard  in  i8qs  published  an  edition  of  Ma^mQd  Clmi's  poesa 
on  Viisuf  andZuIaikhl.  This,  with  the eueptiSB <rf  later  (niia- 
ht  ions  ol  the  Scriptiuca  ia  the  Persian  diaiictcr  and  a  few  aaiaar 
works,  is  an  the  literattire  that  has  been  printed  or  abotit  ichkk 
anything  has  been  written.  MahmdJ  Ciml's  poem  is  valuable  as 
an  example  of  the  Kashmiri  used  by  Mussulmans.  For  Hindu 
lilcraturc,  we  may  f)uo(c  a  history  of  Krishna  by  DlnarUlha. 
The  very  popular  Laltd-vdkya,  a  poem  on  Saiva  philost^y  by 
a  woman  named  IMladtH,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  work  in  the 
languaie  which  has  survived.  Anotlier  csiecined  work  b  the 
^fMi  Parutaya  of  Krw^  Rijinaka,  a  living  aatlNr.  These  and 
other  books  which  have  been  studied  fcyr  the  pimat  writer  ham 
little  independent  value,  heing  ]ailatians«f  Shiakrit  Wli  intw. 
NetUns  ia  known  dMMt  the  dmca  at  mat  «f  Ike  auiiMk 
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Authorities.— The  acientific  rtody  of  Kashmiri  is  of  vwy  ree*nt 
flato  The  only  priiUixl  Icxitos^phical  work  i>  a  short  vocabul.iry 
oy  W  J.  Elmdic  (London.  iHp}.  K.  F.  Uurkhard  brought  out  a 
mWMr  of  the  Muuulman  dialect  in  the  Pn-Ktcdinns  of  ike  KcyaJ 
BOfmnam  Aeadtmy  «/  Stt€HC«  for  1887-1839,  of  which  a  tranibu  m 
by  C.  A.  Grierton  a|ipMml  in  the  / nduiH  A  ntufuary  of  1 895  and  t  he 
fjllowinK  "vcars  (rvpnotcdua  leparaie  publication,  Bombay.  1897). 
1  R.  Wide  *  Grammar  (London,  I»»8)  n  the  merest  sketch,  and  ciw 
only  attempt  at  a  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  Erigliih  U  C.  A. 
(.ncrson's  Esiayi  on  A'a^miH  Grammar  (lx>ndon  and  Calcutta,  1899). 
A  \j|ii.il,k-  nativo  grjfiimar  in  Sanskrit,  the  Kalm}ralabdimrUi  of 
uvara  Kaula.  ha»  been  edited  by  the  »amc  writer  (Cakuttj.  i8»8). 

V  ejamination  of  the  origin  of  Kashmiri  Bramnudial  furms 
aadtke  PiSJkc*  qtMion  Knerally,  see  G.  A.  GrierMn'a  "  On  Ccnain 

e Susies  in  the  Modern  Indo- Aryan  Venueiilats  "  in  the  Zeitsthrift 
'  Vtrrlttelund*  Spnchfortthnnt  auf  iem  CUAtt  itr  tiOateTman- 
hen  Spracken  for  1905  and  The  Ptiiiea  Lanruatts  of  NtrrOk-Wetttm 
/mm  (London,  i<><y>). 

The  only  iraport.ipr  trxt  v.hWh  ha;  been  published  i*  Burkhard't 
edition,  with  a  oar-.i-il  trin  btion,  ,,i  Mahmijd  G.»ini\  "  Vusuf  and 
Zulaikhi"  in  the  ZtUuhnjl  dcr  Oi-uUckm  MortrnUnJiseJwn  CfirU- 
mluh  for  109$  and  i6<;9.    TK,  t<  xt  of  the 

G.  A.  Gnerbon,  i»  in  course  of  pablitaiion  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  (C.  A.  Gr.) 

KASHDBES  (ling.  JSC«M».  plur.  /GMcAfK  *  SbMBkjp«vfe 
annbcriog  About  innpeo,  Bad  Bvfac     dte  boidcn  6t  Wot 
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,  and  Pomenmia,  along  the  Baltic  coast  between  Danzig 
*nd  Lake  Garden,  and  inland  as  far  as  Konitz.  They  have  no 
literature  and  no  hlbtor>',  as  they  consist  of  peasants  and  fisher- 
men, the  c(!Lt,Ttrrl  1  lu  iiii;  mostly  Germans  or  Poles.  Their 
language  has  bcci.  held  to  1  c  i.ut  ,1  dialect  of  Polish,  but  it  seems 
better  to  separate  it,  as  in  some  points  it  is  quite  indcpesdcDt, 
in  some  it  oflcrs  a  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  folaba  (f  .t.). 
Tbia  i»  most  seen  in  the  western  dialect «( the  ■O'CaJlod  Stoviod 
ifi  whom  theie  are  about  350  left)  and  lUb«y,  iriMNM  the 
MStcm  KadndM  is-oion  like  PoUdi.  which  Is  «»ct«Mhing  upon 
and  aarinnlatinc  it.  Lorentf  oalh  the  western  dialect  a  language, 
and  distinguishes  38  vowels.  The  chief  jwinis  of  Kashube  as 
against  Polish  arc  that  all  its  vowels  can  be  nasal  instead  of  a 
and  r  onlv,  tli -.t  ii  has  preserved  quantity  and  a  free  accent,  has 
developed  several  special  vowels,  e.  g.  a,  a,  U,  and  bat  preserved 
the  original  order,  t.g.  gard  as  against  grtt,  Tht  COMBUnta 
we  very  like  Polish.    (See  also  Slavs.) 

AUTHORlTtES. — F.  ljottntt,Sl«rintischtCramvwlik  (St  Pctersbunr. 
1903}  aad,  *■  Die  gegensckiiM  VariAltniHe  der  togen.  LccbiKhcn 
Sprachcn,"  in  Awtk,  /.  Sat.  PkU.  mdv.  (1907):  J.  Baudwia  de 

Courtenay,  "  Kurzes  Resum^  der  KaichuhiMthcn  Frage,"  ibid, 
xxvi.  (1904):  G.  Bronisch,  Kauhubiuke  DiaUkniuditn  (Leipzig, 
I  fw/j- 1  s«<« ) :  S.  Ra  mull,  StnmtJkinjrte  pcmonhetp  tnii  ka  ttuhihrgo. 
i.e.  ■■  Dictionary' of  th^Sc^co■■^^Fn■lwn■hn)crK^^I>u^<•l->■■,^■.^l^;.■•^ 
(Cracow.  1693).  (E.  H.  .\1.; 

KASIMOV.  a  town  of  Rttssia,  fn  the  government  of  Ryaza:^, 
on  the  Oka  river,  in  54°  5^'  N-  and  41*  j'  E.,  75  m.  K  N  K.  of 
Ryazafl.  Pop.  (1.197),  13.545,01  whom  about  1000  were  Tatars. 
It  is  famed  /qr  its  tanneries  and  kaiLer  gi>i>ii.-,,  sheepskins  and 
post  horse  bells.  Founded  in  113^,  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Mcshcherski  Gorodets.  In  the  15U1  century  it  became  thecapital 
of  •  Tatar  khanate,  subject  to  Moscow,  ud  ao  remained  until 
xMy.  Hut  town  yoamwa  a  cathednd'  aad  a  mosque  supposed 
to  liavB  faaea  budt  by  Rasim,  founder  of  the  Tatar  principality. 
Near  tht  mosque  stands  a  mausoleum  built  by  Shah- Ali  In  1555. 
Lying  on  tlic  direct  road  from  Astr.^khan  to  Moscow  and  N'izhniy- 
Kovj^orod,  Kasimov  is  a  ulacc  of  some  trade,  and  has  a  large 
annu  d  fair  in  July.  The  w.iIuts  in  IhobittbotdiOlSt  PctCn- 
burg  arc  mostly  Kasimov  Tatars. 

See  Vcliamlaov*Zeniov,  71*  JTwAmv  T$ttn  (St  Feteniburg, 
1863-1866}. 

KASSA  (Germ.  Kiisihcu;  Lat.  C^isstnia),  the  capital  of  the 
covinty  of  .Ab.^uj-Torna.  in  Hungary,  170  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by 
rail.  Pop.  (igoo),  35,856.  Kassaisonc  of  the  oldest  and  hand- 
somest towns  of  Hungary,  and  bplttsantly  situated  on  the  right 
baak  of  the  Heni&d.  It  is  surrounded  00  tbiee  aides  by  biUa 
coveml  with  faccats  and  vineyards,  and  epeoa  t«  the  S.S. 
wuda  n  fmltr  valley  watcrtd  fay  the  Hemid  and  tbe.Tvcxa. 
Xaaea  conaiita  of  the  laaer  towa,  which  was  the  former  old  town 
•tmwadcd  v^  walb,  aadof  tluee  aubacha  aBpnated  item  it  by 


a  broad  giscls.  The  most  remarkable  building,  considered  tho 
grandest  masterpiece  of  architecture  in  Hungary,  is  the  Ciothic 
cathedral  of  St  Elizabeth.  Begun  alwut  1  j;o  by  Stephen  V.,  it 
was  continued  ( 1.14  j- 1 382)  by  Qu<xn  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charies  I., 
and  her  son  l.ouis  I.,  and  finbhed  about  1468.  in  the  reign  of 
Matthias  I.  (Cor\inus).  The  interior  was  transfonned  In  the 
iSlh  century  to  the  Renahwim  ityle,  and  the  wMe  chttich 
thoraitghiy  lestoied  in  itjf-ti^i.  The  church  of  St  VBdmd 
and  the  nancffcan  or  gairtson  church  date  from  the  tjth  cen- 
tury. The  royal  law  academy,  founded  in  1650,  and  sanctioned 
by  golden  bull  of  King  Leopold  I.  in  t6r>o.  has  an  extensive 
library;  there  arc  also  a  mu'cum,  a  Rur:i:iri  (  atholic  upper 
g>'ninasium  and  seminary  for  priests,  and  other  schools  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Kassa  is  the  sec  of  a  Roman  CatboBC 
bishopric  It  is  the  chief  political  and  commercial  towaof  Upper 
Hunpuy,  and  the  principal  entrepdt  for  the  eonmcice  between 
Hunpiy  Mid  GaHda.  Its  most  important  nunlKtaKa  are 
iobacMb  BMcldBCfy,  Iron,  ftemituic.  textiles  and  mmtng.  About 
3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  are  the  baths  of  Bank6,  with  nllalir.c  and 
ferruginous  springs,  and  about  u  m.  N.E.  lies  Rink  llerkin,  with 
an  intermittent  c halybeate spring.  About  JO  m.  W.  of  Kas53  lies 
the  famous  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  JSsatA,  founded  in  the 
13th  centur>-.  The  :ihlH-y  contains  a  rich  library  and  valuable 
archives.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fine  st^ctite  grotto^ 
which  ofteiaeivndaaaplaiceefiefiicetetbelnbabittntainwar 

time. 

Kassa  was  created  a  (Mm  and  ginuitcd  special  prfvUegct  hf 
Btia  IV.  in  ix^j,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  free  town 
by  Stephen  V.  In  1*70.   In  1190  it  was  surrounded  with  walli. 

The  subsequent  history  presents  a  long  r<' urd  of  rtvolis.  sieges 
and  disastrous  conllagrations.  In  1450  the  plapiie  carried  o(T  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  i4';S  the  of  niinting 
money  according  to  the  pattern  and  value  of  the  Buda  coinage 
was  granted  to  the  munirip.ility  by  King  Matthiaa  I<  The 
bishopric  was  established  in  1804,  In  the  revolutionaiy  War  flf 
184S-49  the  Hungarians  were  twice  defeated  before  thevdUaef 
Kassa  by  the  Auatiiana  under  Gcmnl  Scblick,  and  the  town  waa 
held  successive^  krf  the  Anattiane,  Hnnfuiam  aad  RueataM.  . 

KASSALA,  a  town  and  mmdSrh  of  the  Anglo-Egyplian  Sudan. 
The  town,  a  military  station  of  some  importance,  lies  on  the  river 
Gash  (Mareb^  in  1  s'  -S'  N-,  ift'  34'  IC,  3(k>  in.  F..S  E.  of  Khartum 
and  .'40  m.  U'.  of  Mav^^iwa,  the  nearest  sr.iport.  Pop.  atwut 
20,000.  It  is  liuili  on  a  pl.iin,  1700  ft.  al)ove  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  .^bysMniatl  highlands  15  m.W.  of  the  frontier  of  the  Italian 
colony  of  liritrca.  Two  dome-shaped  mountains  about  2600  ft. 
high,  jcbcts  Mokrani  and  Kassala,  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain 
some  3  m.  to  the  cast  and  soutb^nt.  Theae  mwimahw  and 
the  numcreus  gardena  Kaaaab  centalaa  give  to  the  plaoa  n 
picturesque  appeamnee.  The  cUef  btdldfngs  are  of  brick,  but 
moat  of  the  natives  dwell  in  grass  («A/r.  A  short  diitan.  e  from 
the  town  b  Khatmia,  containing  a  tomb  mosque  v.iih  ;i  h-.^h 
tower,  the  headquarters  of  the  Morgani  family.  The  shukhi;  Kl 
Morgani  are  the  chiefs  of  a  rcUgious  brotherhood  widely  spread 
and  of  considerable  influence  in  tlie  eastern  Sudan.  The  Mordant 
family  arc  of  Afghan  descenL  Lung  settled  in  Jidda,  the  head 
of  the  family  removed  to  the  Sudan  about  i&oo  and  founded  (he 
Morgani  sect.  Kaaiala  waa  founded  by  the  Egyptians  bi  1S40 
as  a  fortified  post  fiWB  wUdi  to  control  thdr  newly  conquered 
tenitQiy  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  In  a  few  years  it  grew 
into  a  pbee  of  some  importance.  In  November  18S3  it  was  be- 
sieged by  thederv'ishcs.  The  garriMu:  h-  !d  out  till  the  (oth  of  July 
1885  when  owing  to  lack  of  f(x>l  ihi  v  rapitulaied.  Kaswla  w^is 
capiureil  from  the  eKrvi.hcs  by  an  Italian  force  under  Colonel 
Baraiieri  on  the  17th  of  July  ifi94andby  the  Italians  was  handed 
over  on  Christmas  day  iHg;  toSgypt.  '  Tbe  bolll  ef  the  inhabit 
ants  arc  Hallcnga  "  Arabs." 

Kassala  mudiria  contains  some  of  the  aMat  iiftile  land  in  tho 
Aoglo-Egyptlan  Sudan.  It  comepeoda  reatfJy  with  the  din- 
trictfomMriyfcnaaniaaTUw.  Itbaicg!foaef  lightralnfidl,and 
cultivation  depends  chiefly  on  the  Gash  Dood  I  lu  river  is  how- 
ever absolutely  dry  from  October  to  June.  White  duxra  of 
eacellent  qvaliiy  ia  ntaod. 
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KASSASSIN.  a  village  of  Lower  Egypi  rn.  by  rail  W.  ot 
bmailia  on  the  Suez  CanaL  Ai  this  place,  on  the  iSthof  Atttntt 
and  again  on  the  9th  of  SqMembec  iSSa  Uw  Britiili  force  open- 
ting  against  Arab!  Paaha  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptian*— betb 
•tiacks  being  repulsed  (see  Ecvrr:  MUUatyOperaHonf). 

KASSITES,  an  Ebmite  tribe  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Babylonia.  They  iiill  inhabitcii  the  tiortli- 
wcsiern  muantains  of  Elam,  immediairlj  3<juth  of  If  lUv  jn,  v^licn 
Sennachi  rib  jitji^kod  them  in  703  B.C.  They  arc  tin-  Kov-acans 
of  I'tolcmy,  who  divides  Susiana  between  them  and  the  Kly- 
inacans;accordingtoSirabo(xi.  13, 3,6)  thcywaetheaeilbbours 
of  the  Mcdcs.  Th.  Ndldeke  {Cm.  G.  C.  1874.  tp- «»  ■««•]  W 
shown  that  they  an  the  Kissiaas  of  tlw  older  Gmk  aiitinn  who 
arc  identified  with  the  Susians  by  Aeschylus  {Ckoeph.  424.  Pers. 
17,  no)  and  Herodotus  (v.  49,  52).  We  already  hear  of  them  as 
attacking  Babylonia  in  the  ylh  year  of  Samsu-iluna  th<;  mhi  of 
Khammurabi,  and  about  1780  B.C.  they  overran  Babyh>iua  and 
founded  a  dynasty  there  whith  Lasted  for  576  years  and  nine 
munihs.  In  ihc  courscof  centuries,  however,  they  were  absorbed 
into  the  Babylonian  population,  the  kings  adopted  Semitic  nams 
and  married  into  the  royal  famiJ|y  of  Assyria.  Like  the  other 
languages  of  the  non-Senutlc  tribes  of  Elaa  tbat  of  the  Kassltct 
was  agglutinative;  a  vocabulary  of  it  has  been  handed  down  in  a 
cuneiform  tablet,  as  well  as  a  list  of  Kassite  names  with  their 
Semitic  equivalents,  Ii  lus  no  connexion  with  Indo-European, 
as  has  crroiicou-.|y  lieen  su[i[)oicd.  Some  of  the  Kassitc  dcilics 
were  introilurcd  mm  the  Babylonian  piinthcon,  and  the  Kassitc 
tribe  of  Khabiri  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  Babylonian  plain. 

See  Fr.  Dclitxich,  Dit  Spntktdtt  Koss4tr  (1884}.  (A.  H.  S.) 

KMrABOM.  or  KASTAmtti.  (t)  A  vihytt  of  Asia  Minor 
which  includes  Paphlagonia  and  parts  of  POntus  and  Galatia. 
It  is  divided  into  four  sanjaks— Kastamuai,  BoU.  Chandra  and 

Puinjic--  i.',  rich  in  minrr.il  wealth,  and  has  many  mineral  springs 
and  cxtcni>ivc  foie!>ts,  tire  timber  beinjc  used  for  charcoal  and 
building  and  the  bark  for  tannine  Hie  products  are  chiefly 
cereals,  fruits,  opium,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  ordinary  goal-hair 
•adoMihair,  in  which  there  isa  large  trade.  There  are  CMlpinincs 
ptand  near  Eregli  (anc.  lltradtia)  which  yielduceacaei nearly 
M  food  in  quality  as  the  En^iib.  but  thiey  ere  bodly  worked. 
Its  population  comprises  about  99J<ooo  Modeott  aad  ST^ooa 
Christiaas.  (>)  The  capital  of  the  vibyet,  the  ancient  Castawm, 
altitude  2500  ft.,  situated  in  the  n.irro\v  v.illey  of  the  GcuV  Irmak 
(/tmnjjj),  and  connected  by  a  cainaRe  roid,  54  ni  .wiih  its  port 
Inclxili  on  the  Bbtk  Sea.  The  town  is  noted  lor  its  copper 
utcnbils,  but  the  famous  copper  mines  about  36  m.  N.,  worked 
from  ancient  tiroes  to  the  19th  century,  are  now  abandoned. 
There  arc  over  30  mosques  in  the  town, a  dervish  monastery,  and 
aumeroustbeoiogical  colleges  {mctUttsrs),  and  the  Moslem  inhabi- 
tants Ittvc  a  lepntation  for  bigotiy.  The  dimaie  though  Sttbjca 
to  extremes  of  heat  aad  coM  is  heahliy;  in  winter  the  roads  are 
often  closed  by  snow.  The  population  of  16,000  includes  about 
asoo  Christians.  Castamon  became  an  important  city  in  later 
Bysantinc  tiiuc-s.  It  by  on  the  northern  trunL-ruad  to  the 
Euphrates  and  iv.ns  built  round  a  strong  fortress  whose  ruins 
crown  the  rocky  hill  west  of  the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the 
D.ini-jhmand  Amirs  of  Sivascarly  inthe  i2thccntury,  and  i>assed 
to  the  Tuiks  in  131)3.  (J.  G.  C,  A.) 

XASTOBIA  (Turkish  Ketru),  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vibyet  of  Monastir,  45  n><  S.  by  W.  of  Meniaitir 
(Bitolia).  i>op.  (1905),  about  10,000,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  one-third  Slavs,  and  the  remainder  Albanians  or  Turks. 
Kastoria  octupics  part  of  a  peninsula  on  the  wisiern  shore  of 
Lake  Kastoria,  which  here  receives  from  the  north  its  affluent  the 
Zhclova.  The  bke  is  formed  in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by 
limestone  mountains,  and  is  drained  on  the  south  by  the  Bis- 
Iritza.a  large  river  which  tlows  S.E.  nearly  to  the  Creek  frontier, 
then  sharply  turns  N.E.,  and  finally  enters  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
Tte  Ute  hM  aa  area  of  m  sq.  m.,  and  is  tSje  ft.  above  see-level. 
Xaatoila  b  the  scat  of  an  Orthodox  archbishop.  It  is  usually 
idcatiSed  wSlk  the  ancient  CdtUnm,  captured  by  the  Romans 
MBder  Salpidus,  during  the  first  Marcdnaiaii  campaigo,  aoo 
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and  better  known  for  the  dcfeoee  aaaiirtaliied  fay  0iytHlM 
afslmtAlexisl.  in  10S4.  A  Byaotbie  mil  wUh  iMod  tovm 
runs  across  the  peninsula. 

KfiSUS.  a  town  of  British  ladiis.  in  the  Lahore  dotrkt  of  the 
Punjab,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the  rlwK 
Beas,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (1901),  ?j.o3?.  A  Rajput 
colony  seems  to  have  occupied  the  ^J^c.^cn^  :.itc  before  the  earliest 
Mahommedan  inv.ision,  but  Ivasur  docs  not  appear  in  history 
until  Lite  in  the  Mussuhnan  period,  when  it  was  settled  by  a 
i'aihan  colony  from  beyond  the  Indus.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  grain  and  cotton,  ud  iMnufaciurct  «t  oottoa  and  leathsr 
goods. 

KATAfllW,  the  snb-pnwlBce  of  the  doable  provfaceafKaaa 

in  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  Uesapproil* 
mately  between  1 1"  and  13*  N.  and  8*  ao'  and  io°  40'  E.  It  & 
1"  ,jr,  led  N.  by  the  I  ieruh  Sudan,  E.  by  Bornu,  by  Bauchi, 
.ind  \V.  by  Rano.  K.at  jgum  consists  of  several  small  but  ancient 
M.ih')mmed.in  emirates— K,itaj;um,  Messau,  Gummcl,  liacieija, 
M.ichena,  with  a  frinpe  of  Beddc  pagans  on  its  eastern  frontier 
•  owardi  IJoriiU,  and  other  pagans  on  the  south  towards  Bauchi. 
The  Waube  flows  from  Kane  through  the  province  via  Hadcija 
and  by  Damjlri  la  Borwa  to  Laka  Chad,  affofdinc  a  route  for  iht 
transport  of  goods  brought  by  the  Zungeru-Zaria-Kano  rail*  ay 
to  the  headquarters  of  Katagum  and  western  Bomn.  Kalagum 
is  a  fertile  province  inhatiitcd  by  an  iadOHriOUl  pOOflle  wbON 
m.muf.u  iiiirs  rival  those  of  Kano. 

In  .iiiLicn!  times  the  provtr.cc  of  Katagum  formed  the  debate- 
able  country  between  Bornu  and  the  Hausa  slates.  Though 
Mabommed'a n  it  resisted  the  Fula  in\-asion.  Its  BOrtben 
emirates  were  for  a  loitg  time  subject  to  Bornu,  aad  ila  costana 
arenearlyassiroilatcdtothoseafBomtt.  The  province  was  tahta  , 
under  administmUveeoatrol  by  the  British  in  October  IQ03.  la 
1004  the  capitals  of  Onmroel,  Hadeija,  Klessau  and  Jentaati, 
were  brnntilit  iinn  touch  with  the  adnnnistration  and  native  and 
provinc  lal  courts  eatablishcd.  At  the  bof;inningof  1905  Kataguai 
was  incorporated  .IS  a  ■iuli  [irn\  icrc  "ith  the  province  cd  Kir  ?, 
and  the  administrative  organization  of  a  double  province  was 
extended  over  the  whole.  Hadeija,  which  is  a  very  weattby 
town  and  holds  an  imporunt  position  both  as  a  source  of  umiMii 
and  a  centre  of  trade,  received  a  ganiSMi  of  wwimad  ialuMy 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  aub-pioviiiot. 

Hadeija  was  an  oU  Habe  town  aad  its  name,  an  eWdent  tah 
ruption  of  Khadija,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  uifc  nd  first 
convert  of  Mahomet,  isa  strong  presumption  of  the  in<  orrrcix.cM 
of  the  f'ala  claim  to  have  introduced  Isl.im  to  i;s  i.-ihabitarit^ 
The  ruling  dynasty  of  Hadcija  was,  however,  overthrown  by  Fula 
usurpation  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  Fals 
ruler  received  a  flag  and  a  blessing  from  Dan  Fodio  at  tbc  bc^a> 
ning  of  his  sacred  war  in  the  o|Kning  years  of  the  t^th  century. 
Nevertheless  the  habit  of  ind^ndence  being  Strang  is  tbc  town 
of  Hadeifa  the  little  cmiraie  hdd  its  own  apinst  Sokoto,  Bona 
and  all  comers.  Though  included  nominally  within  the  provicct 
at  Katagum  it  was  the  boast  of  Hadcija  that  it  had  never  been 
conquert*d.  It  h.id  ni.idc  nominal  submission  to  the  British  ia 
n)03  on  the  successful  conclasion  of  the  Kano-Sokoto  catnpaiga. 
.mil  in  11/05,  as  h.is  bcca  stated,  was  chosen  as  the  capital  ci  the 
sub-province.  The  emir's  attitude  became,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1906  openly  antagonistic  to  tlie  British  and  a  military 
expedition  was  sent  against  bin.  The  enir  with  his  disaffected  1 
chiefs  made  a  plucky  stand  but  after  five  hours'  street  fightic«  ' 
the  town  was  reduced.  Thcemirand  three  of  his  sons  were  killed,  ' 
and  a  new  emir,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  shown  | 
himself  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  policy,  was  apjvGintcd.  The 
ofTiccs  of  the  war  chiefs  in  Hadeija  were  abolished  and  150  yanis 
of  the  town  wall  were  broken  down. 

Slave  dealing  is  at  an  end  in  Katagum.  The  militar>-  statioa 
at  Hadeija  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  British  forts  which  extends 
along  the  northern  frontiCT  of  the  protcftoiatc.  (Sec  NicntaJ 

KATANOA,  a  district  of  Belgian  Congo,  forralak  the  iWiC^ 
eastern  part  of  the  colony.  Area,  approximately,  ito^ooeiQ.  wl\ 
cstiawted  popalitiga  idoooyoooi.  The  natives  an  ■cibcia 
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ibe  Luba-Lunda  group  of  Bantus.  It  is  a  highly  mineralized 
ifgion.  boinc  •.pccKilly  ricli  in  copper  <  rc.  Gold,  iron  and  tin 
are  alio  mined.  Kalanga  is  tx)undcd  S.  and  S.E.  by  Northern 
Kho<lesia,  and  British  capital  is  largely  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment o(  its  rtMUlces,  the  administmtion  of  the  territory  being 
en  (rusted  to  •  conoiittee  on  which  British  members  have  scats. 
IMiKt  nJlmy  comnwiauion  with  Capt  Town  Mid  Bdn  was 
MtablUMd  in  1909.  Tlwri  b  alto  ■  fiQ  and  river  tervke  via 
Uie  Congo  10  the  west  coast.   (See  Congo  Free  State.) 

KATER,  HBNRY  (1777-1835),  Engli&h  physicist  of  German 
descent,  «as  born  at  liriitol  on  the  16th  of  April  1777.  At  first 
he  purposed  to  study  law;  but  this  he  abandoned  on  his  father's 
death  in  1794,  and  entered  the  army,  obtaining  a  commission 
in  the  i2tb  regiment  of  foot,  then  slationcd  in  India,  where  he 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  lhagrcat  trigonometrical  survey. 
FaiiiRC  bcallh  obliged  lum  to  wturn  to  EagUnd;  and  in  1808, 
Mng  tlwii  a  BaateiiaiH,  be  aBtcvad  on  a  dbHngolihed  itudent 
career  in  the  aadar  department  «f  tke  Hofal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst.  Shortly  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1S14  he  retired  on  half>pay,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific  research.  He  died  at  London 
on  the  2Mh  of  .\pfi\  1835. 

His  6rst  important  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  was 
thecoapariMDof  the  merits  of  the  Casscgrainian  and  Gregorian 
tcicHqicn,  from  which  {FkU.  Tmu^  tSij  and  1814}  be  deduced 
that  tne  iihtmbMliag  power  of  the  Umtot  oceeded  tbat  ef  tbc 
latter  inlbc  proportion  of  5  : 3.  This  inferiority  of  the  Gregorian 
he  explained  as  being  probably  due  to  the  mutual  interference 
of  the  rays  as  they  crossed  at  the  principal  focus  before  retlcction 
•t  the  second  mirror.  His  most  valuable  work  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum,  first  at  London  and 
subsequently  at  various  stations  throughout  the  country  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1818,  1819).  In  these  researches  he  skilfully  took 
advaatage  of  the  well-known  property  of  mcqwacily  between  the 
ceattei  of  suspension  and  oadUatioB  of  an  oscinaiiog  body,  ao 
as  to  determine  eapcttaeatally  Uk  pcedM  pMillrn  of  tbe  ccatra 
of  oscillation;  the  dbtaace  between  theae  centica  wis  tben  Uie 
length  of  the  ideal  simple  pendulum  having  the  same  time  of 
oscillation.  As  the  inventor  of  the  (loaiinR  collimator,  Katcr 
rendered  a  great  service  to  practical  .T.ironnmy  (i'hil.  Trans., 
1825.  1828).  He  also  published  memoirs  (,Plui.  Trcns.,  i&si, 
tSji)  on  British  standards  of  length  and  mass;  and  in  1S31  he 
published  an  account  of  his  labours  in  verifying  the  Russian 
standarda  of  length.  For  his  services  to  Russia  in  this  respect 
bereceKifdia  tta4diedccontianef  tbaonkrof  St.  Aaaaiaad 
the  aane  year  he  Ml  akcfeed  a  Idlow  of  f  be  Royal  Sockty. 

Hb  attei^Mi  wae  ala»  t«nHd«  the  anbicct  e(  oonnaa  aaadha. 
Ida  wiceriaa  hcttin  "On  the  Best  Kind  of  Steel  aiuTflna  ior  a 
Compasi  Needle"  {PhS.  Trans.,  1 82 1 )  coniaining  theicaduof  many 
experiments.  The  treatise  on  "  M  cchanics"  in  Lanlner*e  Cythpatdu 

was  partly  written  by  him:  and  hi-;  interest  in  more  purely  agro- 
nomical nuoiiion*  wa-.  evidenced  bv  two  Communications  to  the 
Astronomical  NKii-ty's  Mcnoiri  (ur  iH^i-iSij — the  one  on  an  otiser* 
vation  of  S.)turnS  .:>ur':r  sm'y,.  1'"  >nher oAa  owthod of  detcnoiniag 
longitude  by  means  of  lunar  eclipses. 

KAT8A.  a  district  ia  the  northern  division  of  Upper  Boma, 
with  aa  area  of  6994  aq.  m.,  3740  of  which  cooaists  of  the  former 
acparate  state  of  Wnntho.  It  la  bounded  N.  by  the  Upper 
Cldadwin.  IJhimo  and  Myitkyina  districts,  E.  by  the  Kaukkwe 
River  as  far  ai  the  Irrawaddy,  thence  cast  of  the  Irrawaddy  by 
the  Shan  ^^tatc  oi  .Mang  Mil{  Momcik),  and  by  the  Sliwcli  Kivcr, 
S.  by  the  Ruby  Mines  district  and  Shwebo,  and  \V.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin  district.  Three  ranges  of  hills  run  through  the  district, 
known  as  the  Minwun,  Cangaw  and  Mangin  ranges.  Tbcy 
separate  the  three  mala  riva»--ibe  Irrawaddy,  the  and  the 
]du.  The  Miownn  iea|a  itini  fiom  north  to  aonth,  and  fonaa 
for  a  conddenUe  part  of  iu  length  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Katha  district  pro|>cr  and  what  formerly  was  the  Wuntho  state. 
Its  average  altitude  is  between  1500  and  jooo  ft.  The  Gangaw 
range  runs  from  the  north  of  ihc  district  for  a  considerable 
portiiin  of  its  length  close  to  and  down  llie  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Xrrawaddy  as  far  as  Tigj'aing.  where  the  .Myiitheindan  pagoda 
(ivca  ila  name  to  the  last  poinu  lis  tiighc^i  point  ia  4400  ft.. 


but  the  average  is  between  t  soo  and  2000  ft.  The  Katha  branch 
of  the  railway  crosses  it  at  Pctsut,  a  village  12  miles  \ve~,i  of 
Katha  town.  The  Mangin  range  runs  through  Wuntho  (highest 
peak,  XlaingthAn,  5450  ft.). 

Gold,  copper,  iron  and  lead  are  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  diaickt.  The  Kyaokpaaat  gold-mines,  worked  by  an 
Engliab  oompany.  gewe  good  iMmus,  but  the  qnaru  reef  proved 
to  ba  a  otcfc  fMchet  and  b  now  woriced  out.  The  hmi.  copper 
and  lead  are  not  new  worked.  Jade  and  soapstone  also  exist, 
and  salt  is  produced  from  brine  wells.  There  are  three  forest 
reserves  in  K;itha,  with  a  total  area  of  1119  sq.  m.  The  popula- 
tion in  icioi  was  i76,??j.  an  increase  of  32%  in  the  decade. 
The  number  of  Shans  is  about  half  that  of  Burmese,  and  of  Kadus 
half  that  ol  Shans.  The  Shans  arc  mostly  in  the  Wuntho  sub- 
diviiiea.  Rke  is  the  chief  crop  in  the  plains,  lea,  cotton, 
sesamtua  and  hill  rice  in  the  bills.  The  valley  of  the  Jdte, 
which  h  very  malMioni^  was  used  as  a  convktsettlenral  under 
Burmese  nile^  The  dbtrlctwaa  first  occupied  by  British  troops 
in  1886,  bat  It  was  not  finaUy  quieted  tDI  1800,  when  the  Wuntho 
sawbwa  wa.s  deposed  and  his  state  incorporated  in  Katha  district. 

Kmhv  is  the  headquarters  of  the  district.  The  principal 
mr.ms  of  fifnimunifatlcn  .ire  the  IrrauaiJ.ly  Flotilla  steamers, 
which  run  between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo,  and  the  railway  wUcfa 
communicates  with  Sagainj^to  the  south  and  M>  iikyina  to  the 
north.  A  lcny«teaner  phis  between  Katha  and  Bhaam. 

BJVnoMPli.  or  Katmritt,  a  pednmla  of  Indhi,  wtthtn 
the  Gujarat  divktoa  of  Bombay,  giving  its  name  to  a  political 
agency.  Total  area,  about  23,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  2,645,805. 
These  retires  inclL.;!e  a  portion  of  the  British  district  of  Ahnic- 
dahKu!,  a  pcfCtion  of  tfic  .^laic  of  Baroda,  and  the  small  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Diu.  Tho  (vninsula  is  boumierl  X  by  the  Runn 
of  Cutch,  E.  by  Ahme<labad  district  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  extreme  length  is  jjo  m.; 
the  greatest  breadth  about  165  m.  Generally  speaking,  the 
surface  is  undulating,  with  low  ranges  running  in  various  dlrsCK 
tlona.  With  the  exceptioa  of  the  Taqgha  aad  Maadav  hUa,' 
hi  the  west  of  Jhidcwar,  and  toae  onlniportant  hills  In  HaBar, 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  f!.Tt ;  but  in  the  south,  from 
near  Gogo,  the  Gir  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coa  t ,  .ind 
at  adistanccof  about  jom  from  it, along  the  north  of  Bahn.iwar 
and  Sorath,  to  the  neishbourhoodof  Girnar.  Opposite  this  latter 
mountain  is  the  .solitary  C>sam  hill,  and  then  still  farther  west 
is  the  Barada  group,  between  Hailar  and  Bazada,  running  about 
20  m.  norlh  and  south  from  GumH  to  Ranawaa  The  Gimar 
group  of  mountaina  is  an  important  granitic  maaSk  the  hlghesl 
paahof  wbichtlicatossooft.  The  principal  river  ia  the  Bhadar, 
which  rises  ia  the  Mandav  hills,  and  flowing  S.W.  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Navi-Bandar;  it  is  everywhere  marked  by  highly  culti- 
vated  lands  adjoining  its  course  of  about  115  m.  Other  ri>'ers  are 
thc.Xji,  Machhu  and  .Satninji — the  last  remarkable  for  romantic 
scenery.  1  our  of  the  old  races,  the  Jaitwas,  Churasamns, 
Solunkis  and  Walas  still  exist  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  who 
esercised  sovereignty  in  the  country  prior  to  the  immigration 
of  the  Jhalast  Jadcjaa*  Punaara.  Kathia,  GohcIs,  Jata,  Mafaom* 
nedaaa  and  Mahrattaa,  between  whom  the  country  b  now  cUtQy- 
portioned  out.  Kathiawar  has  many  notable  antiquities,  ceai> 
prising  a  rock  inKription  of  Asoka,  Buddhist  caves,  and  fine  Jain 
tcmpli-^ion  I  he  sicrcd  hill  of  Girnar  and  at  Palitana. 

The  politic. il  agency  of  Kathiawar  has  an  area  of  jo.f^Sj  sq.  m. 
In  1901  tlie  pojmlation  was  2,120, iqi'i,  showing  a  decrease  of 
15%  in  the  decide  <lue  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  estimated 
gross  revenue  of  the  several  states  is  £1,278,000;  total  tribute 
(payable  to  the  British,  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  nawab 
of Junagarh),£70keoOb  TbetearaaltatetheriQsstatesofvaiying 
size  and  Importance,  of  which  u  exercise  independent  jurisdic- 
I  ion,  \vhi1e  the  rest  are  more  or  less  under  British  administration. 
1  l-.e  cii:l;t  state-;  of  ihc  fir^it  diss  are  Junagaw,  Nawanagar,' 
Bfi.iun.TKar,  rorh.in  iar.  I)hra'.p:idr.T,  Morvi,  Gondal  and  JafBra> 
bad.  The  hcadijuaricrs  oi  the  iMiliiicnl  .iirent  are  at  Rajkot,  hi 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  where  also  is  the  Rajkumar  college, 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs.  There  is  a  similar 
•chool  for  fjintiat,  «i  chlela  of  lower  rank,  at  GoadaL  An. 
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excellent  syneiB  of  metre-gauge  railways  has  been  pfOvIM  tt 

the  coit  of  the  leadinK  state?.-  M  jriiimt-  trjdo  is  ilso  very  active, 
the  chief  ijorts  l)cins  rorlxuul.sr,  Maiiniol  and  V'erawal.  In 
i  jo;- 1(.04  ilic  ',o;al  sea-borne  export*  were  valued  at  £i,:joo,ooo, 
and  tbc  imports  at  £i,iio,ooo.  The  progrc^ve  prosperity  of 
KAtbiawar  received  a  shock  from  the  (amine  of  1899-11900^ 
wbich  was  fdt  everywhere  with  extreme  severity. 

KATXOV.  MICHAEL  NIKIFOROVICH  (1818-1887),  RussiaD 
JoanUiiit,  WM  b«cn  in  Makow  in  181S.  On  inishing  hit  course 
•t  the  university  he  devoted  himself  to  litetatuie  ud  philosophy, 
and  showed  so  l;t;Ic  ir.<!i\ iduality  tliat  during  the  rciR"  of 
Nicholas  I.  he  never  otice  eainc  into  disagreeable  contact  with  the 
authorities.  With  the  Libera!  reaction  and  strong  reform  move- 
ment which  characterized  iIk  earlier  years  of  Alexander  lI.'sreiRti 
(185S-1881)  he  thoroughly  sympathized,  and  for  some  time  he 
warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  liberal  institutioos  of  the 
British  type,  but  when  he  (wrccived  that  the  agitatlOBVWi  attum- 
fagaSoddiwicMdNihiiiattiag^andthatinaowtmiafttnof 
the  Lfberal  camp  indnffeace  was  being  shown  to  Foriui  national 
aspirations,  he  gradually  modified  his  attitude  until  he  came  to 
be  rtj;aidcd  by  the  Liberals  as  a  renegade.  At  the  beginning  of 
>863  he  ahsumcd  the  niaiiagenent  and  editorship  of  the  lloscaw 
CateUc,  and  he  retained  that  position  till  his  death  in  1887. 
During  these  twenty-four  years  be  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  even  on  the  Government,  by  repre- 
senting with  great  ability  the  moderately  Conscrvati\'e  ^irit 
of  Mosoow  in  oppoaitioa  lo  the  occaiionaHy  uIln>Libenl  and 
always  cosnmpolitan  spirit  of  St  Petersburg.  With  the  Slavo* 
phils  he  agreed  in  advocating  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
in  south-caslrrn  Europe,  but  he  carefully  kept  aloof  from  them 
and  condcmiird  tlirir  archaeological  and  ecckii.istical  senti- 
mentality. Thuiiph  fiencrally  icrnpcralc  in  his  views,  he  was 
extremely  in(.i-.ive  and  oiieii  viuletit  in  his  modes  of  expressing 
them,  so  thai  be  made  many  enemies  and  sometimes  incurred 
the  dispkatuie  flf  the  pwcensuie  and  the  ministers,  against 
vbidi  hn  tm  move  tban  once  pmitectcd  by  AleiandMC  ILL  in 
csmideration  of  his  aMe  advocacy  of  natbnd  bMMtt.  He  if 
remembered  chiefly  as  an  energetic  opponent  o(  Folilb  national 
aspirations,  of  extreme  Liberalism,  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  b.^scd  on  natural  science,  and  of  German  political 
influence.  In  this  List  capacity  he  helped  to  prcp.irc  the  way 
for  the  Franco- Russian  alliance. 

KATMANDU  (less  correctly  Kjsathakdu),  the  capital  of  the 
Itnle  of  Nepal,  India,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Vishnumati 
fiver  el  tu  confluence  with  the  Bagfamati,  in  21'  36'  85"  24'  £. 
The  terwn,  which  is  said  to  have  bwn  ioundcd  about  793,  oontaliM 
a  population  estimated  at  70,000,  occupying  5C00  houses  made 
of  brick,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  storeys  hij^.  >fany  of 
the  houses  have  large  projeciiiig  wcxnlen  v.ir!dQws  or  balconies, 
richly  carved.  The  maharaja's  palace,  a  huge,  rambling,  un- 
gainly building,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  also 
contains  numerous  tempks.  One  of  these,  a  wooden  building 
b  Ibe  centse  of  tic  town,  givca  it  its  name  {kat  —  wood). 
The  itnett  we  eitienwiy  nenow,  and  the  whole  to«n  very 
dirty.  ABrithhrnideBiiifittiaaodfllNataaiUeaoitliof  the 
tomk 

KATO.  TAKA-AKIRA  (1859-      ),  Japanese  statesman,  was 

born  at  .\.iRoya,  and  commenced  life  .as  an  employee  in  the  great 
firm  of  Miisu  bishi.  In  18S7  he  became  private  M.crctary  to 
Count  Okuma.  minister  of  state  for  foreign  allairs.  Subse- 
quently he  served  as  director  of  a  bureau  in  the  finance  depart- 
nwnt,  and  from  1894  to  1899  he  represented  his  country  at  the 
court  ef  St  Jnmet.  He  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs 
in  the  fourth  lie  cabinet  (1900-1001),  which  remained  hi  office 
only  a  few  months.  Appointed  acnlii  to  the  same  position  In  the 
Saionji  cnbini't  (ii>^'^>l,  he  resigneii  .liter  a  brief  interval,  bcirR 
opp<i  cil  to  tie  nat  lonaliiat  ion  of  the  private  railwins,  which 
measure  the  cabinet  approved.  He  then  rrm.iined  without 
office  until  190S,  who  he  again  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador 
in  London.  He  waadecoraied  with  the  paod  cross  of  St  Michael 
•nd  St  Geeiia,  and  earned  the  icpatathn  «l  Mag  one  «f  the 


KATRDIB.  iOdt,  a  ftoAwitcr  Uk#  of  Seetland.  lying  afmoal 

entirely  in  Perthshire.  The  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Stilling  runs  from  Glengyle,  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
down  the  eenire  lo  3  point  opposite  Stronachlachar  from  Mhich 
it  strikes  to  the  south-western  shore  tow.irds  Loch  Arklcl.  Tlw 
loch,  which  has  a  south-easterly  trend,  is  about  8  m.  long,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  i  m.  It  lies  364  ft.  above  the  tea* 
level.  It  occupies  an  area  of  4]  squaee  mllei  and  has  a  diaiasfa 
basin  of  37)  square  miles.  The  avenge  depth  it  141  tL, 
the  greatest  depth  being  495  ft.  The  average  annual  ralnten  b 
73  inches.  The  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  56  4°  F.,  and 
at  the  bullorn  41°  F.  The  scenery  has  been  immortalized  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Ltidy  of  ti:c  l^ikc.  The  surrounding  hills  arc  of 
considerable  altitude,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  head  of 
Den  A'an  (17S0  ft.)  and  the  grassy  craigs  and  brolten  contow 
of  Ben  \'enue  (ij9j  ft.).  It  is  fed  by  the  Gyle  and  numerooa 
burns,  and  drained  by  the  Achray  to  Loch  Achray  and  thence 
by  the  Biaclt.  Avon  to  Loch  Vcnnariirr  Since  1859  it  haa 
focmed  the  cUef  wttree  ef  the  waier«ipply  of  Claagow.  the 
aqueduct  leaving  the  lake  about  1}  ra.  S.E.  of  Slronachlachar. 
By  powers  obtained  in  1885  the  level  of  the  lake  was  increased 
by  s  ft.  by  a  system  of  sluices  regulating  the  ouillow  of  the 
Achray.  One  result  of  this  damming  up  has  l>cen  to  subairrge 
the  Silver  Strand  and  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  Ellen's  Isk. 
The  principal  points  on  the  shores  arc  Glengyle,  formerly  a  fast- 
ness of  the  Macgregors,  the  Trossadis,  the  Goblins'  Cave  on  Bta 
Veonei  and  Stranacfalachar  (Gaelic, "  ite  mason's  mae  "),  twam 
whfcli  there  is  a  ferry  to  Gilhichn  on  the  opposite  sfale.  Aread 
has  been  constructed  from,  the  Trossachs  for  nearly  six  miles 
along  the  northern  shore.  During  summer  steamers  ply  be- 
tween the  Trossachs  and  Stronachlachar  and  there  is  a  dj-.ly 
service  of  coaches  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander  (alx>ut  10  m.) 
and  to  Aberfoyle  (9  m.),  and  between  Stronachlachar,  to  Invcr^ 
snaid  on  Loch  Lomond  (about  4)  m.).  The  road  to  lavcnaaii 
runs  throqgh  Uk  Maigwgutt*  couotiy  idenad  to  is  Seait% 

EATtBUk,  an  anefent  state  of  the  wettem  Sudan,  new  im- 

eluded  in  the  province  of  Kano  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Northern  Nigeria.  Katsena  wasamongst  the  oldest  of  the  liausa 
states.  There  exist  manuscripts  v.hi\.h  cA^ry  back  its  history 
for  about  1000  years  and  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Mausa  population,  which  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  Habe  or 
Habcchc,  to  the  union  of  Bajibda  of  Bagdad  with  a  prehistoric 
queen  of  Daura.  The  conquest  of  the  Btb*  of  Katsena  by  the 
Fula  about  the  brginniM  nf  the  19th  ceatnry  asade  little  diflet- 
ence  to  the  conntiy.  The  asoee  cultivated  Habe  were  already 
Mahommedan  and  the  new  rukrs  adopted  the  existing  customs 
and  system  of  govemmcnu  These  were  in  many  respects  highly 
developed  and  Indiided  ehborato  qrateott  «C  and 

justice. 

The  capital  of  the  administrative  district  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  i  j°  N^j'ai' E.,  being  160  m.  E.  by  S.  of  the  dly  of 
Sokoto,  and  84  aL  N.W.  ef  Kano.  The  walls  of  Katsena  have 
a  circuit  of  between  ijand  i4imles,lMitonlyaaniattpatt  of  the 
enclosed  space  Is  lahabhed.  In  the  tTth'  and  18th  centuries  k 
appears  to  have  been  the  largest  town  in  the  Hausa  countries, 
and  its  inhabitants  at  that  time  numbered  some  100,000.  The 
date  of  the  fourxlalion  of  the  present  town  must  Ik-  comparatively 
modern,  for  it  is  believed  to  have  been  moved  from  its  ancirr.t 
site  and  at  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  (c  1513)  there  w;is  no  ji'jre 
of  any  considerable  size  in  the  province  of  Katsena.  Before  tlsat 
[Krriod  Katsena  boasted  of  being  the  chief  scat  of  learning 
throughout  tlie  Hausa  states  and  this  lepolation  w.-ts  Tain- 
tafned  to  the  time  of  the  Fida  conquest.  In  the  bcgi  nn  i  ng  of  the 
iQlh  century  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fula,  but  onlv- 
after  a  protracted  and  heroic  defence.  In  March  1903  Sir  F. 
Lugard  visited  Katsena  on  his  way  from  Sokoto  and  the  emirar.d 
chiefs  accepted  British  suzerainty  without  fighting.  The  Katscrva 
district  has  since  formed  an  administrative  disinct  in  the  double 
province  of  Kano  and  Katagum.  The  emir  was  unfaiihfol  (• 
his  oath  of  allegiaace  to  the  British  crown,  and  was  depaae<d  la 
1904.  HiiinrmiBr  una  inatallcd  and  toofc  the  oath  efalfcii»^> 
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in  December  of  the  same  year.  KaUeaa  i*  a  rich  and  popjilous 
diMfict. 

Se«  the  Trastts  of  Heinrich  Barth  (new  ed..  London,  ttqo,  cti*. 
xxiii.  and  kxiv.).   Consult  ako  the  Ammiul  ItcAarli  oa  Nonhem 
NifEiia  i«Md  by  tlw  Coloaial  Oftec,  LondQa,pwttciiluty  dK 
for  190a. 

JCatseka  Is  also  the  narrjc  of  a  town  in  the  district  of  KatA<  n.i- 
ABah,  in  the  province  of  Muri,  Northern  Nigeria.  This  district 
ii  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  vbkb  takes  its  rise  in  the 
awnstaiM  of  the  German  colony  of  CtaMMOi^  sod  flowtiato  the 
Beooe  at  >  point  above  Atrimi. 

KATSDRA.  TARO.  Marquess  (1847-  ),  Japanese  soldier 
and  statesman,  v. .is  Lorn  in  1847  in  Choshu.  He  commenced 
hxs  career  by  fighling  under  the  Imiicrial  lunncr  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  Restoration,  and  he  disj>!a><d  such  talent  that  he  was 
l\i.:<.c  sent  at  public  expense  to  Gumany  (in  1870  and  1884)  to 
Stu<Iy  strategy  and  tactics.  In  ]S£6  he  was  appointed  vice- 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1891  the  command  of  dIraiOB  devolved 
OB  liim.  He  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Japanese  arany  in  the 
caimnign  of  1894-9$  agaimt  Ciiina,  and  siade  a  memoraUe  march 
ia  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  north-cast  shore  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  Haichcng,  finally  occupying  Niuchwang,  and  effecting  a 
jurutir.n  with  the  second  army  corps  \»hich  moved  up  the 
Liaotung  peniioula.  For  these  services  he  received  the  title 
of  viscount.  Ho  laid  the  fKirlfolio  of  war  from  1898  to  i<>oi, 
when  he  became  premier  and  retained  ofticc  for  four  and  a  half 
years,  a  record  in  Japan.  In  1902  his  cabinet  concluded  the 
first  eulente  with  England,  which  event  procured  for  Kataura  the 
nmk  of  counL  He  aJao  directed  state  affairs  throughout  the  w  ar 
with  Russia,  and  concluded  the  olTcnsive  and  defensive  treaty 
of  tpes  with  Great  Britain,  receiving  from  King  Edward  the 
gnnd  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Mirhatl  aiu!  St  Gi.urKc,  and  being 
raised  by  the  mikado  to  the  runic  of  marquess.  He  ris'^rud  the 
prcmli  rslii])  in  ujOj  to  Marquess  S.^.ionji,  hut  was  again  invited 
to  form  a  cabinet  in  190S.  Marquess  Katsura  n>it;hl  bo  con- 
sidered the  chief  exponent  of  conservative  views  in  Japan. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  doctrine  that  miniblrios  were  respon- 
sible to  the  emperor  alone  and  not  at  all  to  the  diet,  he  stood 
tkboUy  ahMf  from  political  parties,  only  bis  remarkable  gift  of 
tact  and  conciliation  enabling  him  to  govern  on  such  principles. 

KATTERPELTO  (or  KAitarELTo),  OUSTAVUS  (d.  i;or,), 
quack  doctor  and  conjurer,  was  born  in  1'russ.ia.  Altout  178J 
he  came  t<>  I.ondnn,  win  ro  his  advertisements  in  the  ntwsp,if>ors, 
headed  '"  Wonders!  Wondersl  Wonders!"  enabled  him  to 
trade  most  profitably  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  during  the 
widespread  influenza  epidemic  of  that  year.  I  lis  public  enter- 
tainment, which,  besides  conjuring,  included  electrical  and 
chcmkal  experiments  and  demonstrations  witJi  the  microscope, 
extracted  a  iatlerioff  testimonial  from  the  royal  family,  who 
writncsscd  It  fai  1784.  The  poet  William  Cowpcr  refers  to 
Katterfclto  in  The  Task;  he  became  notorious  for  a  long  tour 
he  undi-ito<jL.  excilinj;  marvel  by  his  conjuring  performances. 

KATTOWITZ,  a  town  in  the  Prushian  proviinc  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Rawa,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  5  m.  S.K.  from  lieuiln  n  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1875),  II  jsj;  (1905), 35,772.  There  are  large  iron- 
works, foundries  and  machine  shops  in  the  town,  and  near  it 
sine  and  aitthiadte  mines.  The  growth  of  Katlowitx,  like  that 
of  other  placea  h  the  same  district,  has  been  very  rapid,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  ndgbbour- 
hood.  In  181 5  it  was  a  mere  village,  and  became  a  town  in  1S67. 
It  has  monumcriis  to  the  emperors  William  I.  ar.  1  Tn  Itrick  III. 

Sec  C.  Hofimann,  Cttekkkti da  Siadi  KaiimiU  (i<aitowiu,  1895). 

KATWA,  or  Ctrrwa,  a  town  of  British  Tndia,  in  Burdwan 

district,  Bengal,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tlhn!!ir.ilhi  and 
Ajai  rivers.  Pop.  (1001).  71J0.  It  was  the  residence  of  many 
wcatlby  moreliaiits,  but  its  commercial  importance  has  declined 
as  it  is  without  railway  rommunicaiion  and  the  dillicultieri  of 
the  river  navigation  have  increased.  It  was  forrocrly  regarcled 
as  the  key  to  Murshidabad.  The  old  fort,  of  which  scarcely  a 
vestige  reimhis.  Is  noted  as  the  aceae  of  the  ddicat  «f  tlie 
Mahrattas  by  AH  Vanti  Ktea. 


KATYDID,  the  name  given  to  certain  North  Amerioaa  hsecta, 
bchmginf  to  the  family  Lotusiidttt  and  tdated  to  the  gieen  or 
tree  grasshoppers  of  England.  Aa  hi  other  members  of  the 
famay,  the  chirrup,  alleged  to  leaemble  the  words  "  Katydid," 

is  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  fdi-  on  the  underside  of  the  left 
forewing  over  a  ridge  on  the  uppeisidc  of  the  right.  Several 
.s[K-cies.  belonging  mostly  to  the  gtam  MknetHhma  and 
Cyriopiiijllus,  arc  known, 

KAUFBEUREN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Wcriach,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905}.  SqsS* 
Kaufbeuren  Is  atin  sanoonded  hgriu  medieval  walb  and  pMaent* 
a  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  bandseoie  town  hall  whh 
fine  painthigs,  an  old  lower  (the  Hexentorm,  or  witches'  tower), 
a  museum  and  various  educational  ir.stituil.  r.^.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  ecclesiastical  building*  is  the  chajwl  of  St 
Blasius,  which  was  restored  in  jSo6.  The  chief  industries  arc 
cottvin  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  machine 
building  and  lithography,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
beer  and  cheese.  Kaufbcuren  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
84a,  and  b  first  mentioned  in  chronicles  of  the  year  iia6.  It 
appeata  to  have  become  a  free  imperial  city  aboat  is88,  retain* 
lag  the  dignity  notil  tSoj,  when  it  passed  to  Bavaili.  ft 
formeriy  a  resort  of  pilfibns,  and  Roman  cofaifl  have  bees  ftnmd 
fn  the  vicinity. 

See  F,  Siicvc.Die  Rcichssladt  Kau(hewtnunddUhayriiihe  Restaura- 
tiontpoHtik  (Munich,  1B70):  and  Schrftder,  CnehkSu  da  Sladt  mud 
KalkaHuitn  fJtnH  En^himnm  (AagriHiig,  1900). 

KAUPFMANN.  (MARIA  ANKA]  ANGEUCA  (1741-1807).  the 
once  popular  artist  and  Royal  Academician,  was  born  at  Coire  in 
the  Grisons,  oa  the  JOth  of  October  1741-  Her  father,  John 
Josef  Kaufimann,  was  a  poor  nan  and  mediocre  painter,  hut 
appareatly  very  successful  hi  teaching  his  precocious  daii^ter. 
She  rapidly  acquired  several  languages,  read  inceiisantly,  and 
showed  marked  talents  as  a  musician.  Her  greatest  progress, 
howrvcr,  was  in  painting;  and  in  her  twelfth  year  jlic  had  become 
a  ncit.-ihility,  with  bishops  and  nobles  for  her  sitters.  In  1754 
liiT  fallier  look  licr  to  .Mil. in.  Later  visits  to  Italy  of  lu'ig  dura- 
tion apix:ar  to  have  succeeded  this  excursion;  in  1763  she  visited 
Rome,  returning  to  it  again  in  1764.  From  Rome  she  passed  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  being  cveiywhere  f£tcd  and  caressed,  aa 
much  for  her  talents  as  for  her  personal  charms.  Writing  t^m 
Rome  in  August  1764  to  his  friend  Franke,  Winckelmann  refers 
tohercxcrption.ll  popularity.  Shewasthen  painting  his  picture, 
a  h.ilf-Ienglh,  of  wliish  she  also  made  an  etching.  She  sjvikc 
Italian  as  well  .is  (itrrnan,  he  .say;  .nrd  she  also  c^^prcfsed  her- 
self with  facility  in  Frcni  h  nnrl  Fnplisli— <iiic  result  of  the  last- 
namr<l  .ircomplishment  being  that  she  painted  all  the  English 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City.  "  She  may  be  Styled  beautiful," 
hcadds,"  and insingingmay  viewttb  ourbest  virtuosi."  While 
at  Venice,  she  was  indaccd  by  Lady  Wcntworth,  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  accootpany  her  to  London,  where  she 
appeared  fn  One  of  her  first  woiks  was  a  portrait  of 

Garrick,  exiiibited  In  the  year  of  her  arrival  at  "  Mr  Moreing's 
great  room  in  Maiden  Lane."  The  rank  of  Lady  Wcntworth 
o)>cned  soriely  to  her,  anil  -  licwss  everywhere  well  received,  tho 
royal  family  es[)cciai!y  showing  her  great  favour. 

Her  firmest  friend,  however,  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  his 
pocket-book  her  name  as  "  Miss  Angelica  "  or  "  Mis';  Angel  " 
appears  frequently,  and  in  1766  he  painlc<I  her,  a  compliment 
wliich  she  retomed  by  her  "  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Rcynotds," 
aeut.  4A.  Another  histanee  of  her  bitinaqf  with  ReynoMs  is 
to  be  found  in  the  variation  of  Gncrdno's  "  Et  in  Arcadia  ego  * 
produced  by  her  at  this  date,  a  subject  which  Reynolds  repealed 
a  fr-.v  years  later  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Bouvorie  ancl  Mrs  Crewe. 
U  iiei).  about  November  1767.  she  was  entrapped  into  a  clandes- 
tine ninrriage  with  an  adventurer  who  pa(.<<-d  for  a  Sweiiish  count 
(the  Count  de  Horn)  Reynolds  lKfriende<J  her,  and  It  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  his  good  oflkes  that  her  name  is  found  among  the 
S^natories  to  the  famous  petition  to  the  king  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  lis  fint  catalogue  of  1769  she 
qifieaiawith  "RJL"  after  hsrname(anheoeiirwhkhsheeliafed 
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iritli  aaotlier  Mjr  uti  eonpitdot,  lliiy  Ifaaer)}  $ad  At  cm- 
tributed  ihe  "  Interview  of  licctor  and  Aadiomadie,"  tnd  three 
other  clawiVail  compositioni.  From  this  time  until  1 781  she  was 
•n  untMl  exhibitor,  sending  sonielimcs  n'i  many  as  seven 
pictures,  generally  classic  or  alIcgoriLj.1  suhjicis.  One  of  ihc 
moit  notable  of  her  performances  was  ihe  "  Leonardo  expiring 
in  I  he  Arnu  of  1- rancid  the  First,"  wfhich  belongs  to  the  year 
1778.  In  177J  she  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  with  others 
to  decorate  St  Paul's,  and  it  was  she  who,  with  Biagio  Rebecca, 
painted  the  Academy's  old  lecture  room  at  Somcnet  Hbnae.  It 
is  piobnble  tiiat  her  popularity  declined  a,  littk  la  ameqiwiice  of 
her  ttnfortttnate  marriage;  but  in  1781,  after  ber  ntit  husband's 
death  (she  had  l>ccn  long  separated  from  him),  she  married 
Antonio  Zucchi  (1  7.'.S- 1795),  a  Venetian  artist  then  resident  in 
Enj;land.  Sliurily  afterwards  she  riiind  lo  Rome,  where  she 
lived  for  twcnly  livc  years  with  much  of  her  old  prc^ige.  In 
178*  she  lost  her  father;  and  in  1795— the  year  in  which  she 
painted  the  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton — her  husband.  She 
continued  at  intervab  to  contribute  to  the  Academy,  her  last 
cshibil  being  ia  1797.  Afur  this  she  produced  little,  aad  in 
November  1807  she  died,  being  honoured  by  a  splendid  fuoecal 
under  the  direction  of  Canova.  The  entire  Academy  of  St  Luke, 
with  numerous  ecclesiastics  and  virtuosi,  followed  her  to  bcr 
tomb  in  S.  Andrea  dclle  Frattc,  and,  as  ai  tl.c  Lurialof  Rapbad, 
two  of  her  best  pictures  were  carried  in  procession. 

The  work*  of  Angcli/!a  KaufTmann  have  not  retained  their  reputa- 

She  had  a  cert.iin  gift  of  grace,  and  con»«der.iIilc  ^.kill  in 
composiiiDn.  B-it  hcrdra*iiis  14  wi-.ik  and  faulty;  lu  r  (i^i  .iii  l.ick 
variety  and  expreuion;  and  her  men  are  masculine  uoiiicn.  Her 
colouring,  however,  is  fairly  enoueh  defined  by  Waagen's  term 
"  cheerful."  Rooms  decorated  by  her  lirusli  arc  »till  to  be  seen  in 
various  4|uartcri.  At  Hampton  Court  it  a  portrait  of  the  duchess 
of  Brunswieki  in  the  N'ational  Portrait  Gallery,  a  portrait  of  herself. 
There  arc  other  pitiurea  by  her  at  I'ari-v.at  Dresden,  in  the  Hermit  • 
at  St  Petersbur};,  and  in  the  Altc  Pinakothck  .nt  Mtmu  (1.  I  lie 
Munich  example  i»  another  fyjrtmit  of  hcriicif :  and  there  is  a  third 
in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  A  lew  of  her  workt  in  private  collcciioiis 
have  been  exhibited  among  the  "  Old  .Masters  "  at  Uurlitigton  I  luiise. 
But  she  i^  perhaps  licst  known  by  the  numerous  engravings  from  her 
dc<.iKn5  by  Schiavonetii,  Hartolozxi  and  other*.  Those  by  Bartolozzi 
e»lwxi.>Uy  ".till  find  considerable  favour  with  collectors.  Her  life 
Wa>  wnticn  in  1810  by  Giovanni  dc  Kosvi.  It  has  alto  bcni  usod 
as  the  hAUt  of  a  romance  by  L6nn  dc  Wailly,  ib^S;  and  it  ptompted 
the  ch.irrning  novel  contributed  by  MrL<  KiJ<,mi>nd  Ritchie  tO  thO 
CornhM  Uagaiitu  in  1875  under  the  title  o(  "  Miu  AngeL  " 

(A.  IX) 

KAUFMANV,    CONSTAVTINE   PETROVICH  (tStft-aSSs), 

Russian  gciieiai,  was  born  at  MaiJ.iiii  0:1  t!^c  jrd  of  March  1818. 
He  entered  the  engineer  branch  in  iSjS,  served  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Caucasus,  rose  to  be  colonel,  and  commanded  the  sappers 
andmincrsat  the  siege  of  Kars  in  1S55.  On  the  capitulation  of 
Kars  he  was  deputed  to  settle  the  terms  with  General  Sir  W. 
Fenwick  Williams.  In  1861  be  became  director-general  of 
engioeefs  at  the  War  Office^  aaiisting  Geaenl  Mflutb  In  the 
reorganicalion  of  lha  aimy.  Promoted  lietit.-genetal  fn  1864, 
he  w.is  nominated  aide^lr cimp  Rcncr.il  and  governor  of  the 
iniiitary  conscription  of  V'llna.  lii  1S6;  he  became  governor 
of  Tur'kCstaii,  and  held  the  post  until  his  death,  makiiiR  hirtvv.  If 
a  name  in  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  central  Asia.  lie 
accomplished  a  successful  campaign  in  iS63  against  Bokhara, 
capturing  Samarkand  and  gradually  subjugating  the  wholc 
couniry.  In  1873  he  attacked  Khiva,  took  the  capital,  and 
forced  the  khan  to  become  a  vassal  of  Russia.  Then  followed 
In  1875  the  campaign  against  Rbokand,  in  which  Kaufmana 
defeated  the  khan,  Nasr-cd-din.  Khokaad  north  of  the  Syr- 
d  tria  was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  Ihe  independence  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  became  merely  nominal.  'Ili;  -  r.i],i<|  absorption 
of  the  klianates  brought  Russia  intocloic  iirnviMiiiy  to  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  reception  of  Kaufmann"';  enii>  .uies  by  the  Amir 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  British  war  with  Af^haoiUan  in  1878. 
Although  Kaufmann  was  unable  to  induce  Ms  gmrcmment  to 
support  all  hie  ambitious  Khcracs  of  furtlier  eonquat,  ha  seat 
Skobeleff  in  t88e  and  18S1  against  the  Akbal  Tekkfa.  and  was 
amnijng  to  add  Menr  to  his  anttetatiom  wkea  be  died  toddeoly 
at  TMhkand  an  the  i$th  of  May  t88a. 


RAinunM*  %  chy  «f  OtttigaiBiecowly.  WiM»Hlii»  U.8JU 
on  the  Fox  river  7  m.  N.E.  of  Appletou and  ahoot  M»flkM.af 

Milwaukee.   Pop.  (iqoo),  511$.  of  whom  1044  were  loK^a- 

born  {1005)  4Q<3i;  (igio)  ^/i;.  K.i-..kajna  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  &  Nort h- Western  r.iilway  (vihiih  h.^s  car-shops  here), 
by  inter-urban  electric  railway  Imts  connectinK  with  other  cnits 
in  the  Fox  river,  valley,  and  by  river  stcamtx)ats.  It  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  a  Itospital  and  manufactories  of  pulp,  paper, 
lumber  and  woodcnwarc.  Dams  on  the  Fox  River  lurnish  a 
good  water-power  The  city  ovna  Its  watcr^works.  A  smal 
settlement  of  Indian  iraden  was  made  bcie  as  early  as  iSioi  ia 
1 8 JO  a  Presbyterian  mission  was  estabfiAcd,  but  the  growth  ef 
the  place  was  slow,  .md  ilic  cii  y  was  not  chartered  un-.il  i  S  •  5. 

KAULBACH.  WILHELM  VON  (1803-1874).  German  {umicr, 
was  born  in  Westphalia  on  llie  i  jlh  of  October  1S05.  His  ialhrr, 
who  was  poor,  combined  painting  with  the  gohlsmilh's  trade, 
but  means  were  foun<l  lo  place  W  ilhelm,  a  youth  of  scvcnteva, 
in  the  art  academy  of  I^iisscldorf,  then  becoming  renowned  under 
(he  directorship  of  Peter  von  Cornelius.  Young  Kaulbacb  COS* 
tended  against  hardships,  even  hunger.  But  his  courage  nevei 
tailed;  and,  nniting  geniu.^  whh  tndtislry,  he  was  ere  long  foit- 
most  among  the  young  national  party  which  sou^t  to  revi\-e 
the  arts  of  Germany.  The  ambitious  work  by  which  Louis  I. 
sought  to  transform  Muni<  h  iriln  .1  Geini.iii  .\lhens  afTordid  the 
young  painter  an  appropriate  sphere.  Cornelius  had  liccn  c<>ra-. 
missioned  to  execute  the  enormous  frescoes  in  the  Cly  pto'luk, 
and  his  custom  was  in  the  winters,  with  the  aid  of  Kaulbach  and 
othcia.  to  complete  the  cartoons  at  Diisscldorf,  and  in  the  siua- 
raers,  accompanied  by  his  best  scholais,  to  carty  «ut  the  designs 
incoloarontbenttsettmwallsfn Munich.  Batm  iSa4  Cornelias 
became  director  of  the  Bavarian  academy.  Kaulbach,  not  ytt 
twenty,  followed,  took  up  his  permanent  re»idcncc  In  MiuUch, 
l.ibrured  li.ird  on  the  pul>!ic  wurks,  executed  Indcijendcnl  cotn- 
uussinn-,  and  :ii  1S4'),  v.hen  Cornelius  left  for  Berlin,  succeeded 
lo  the  dircctor-ihip  of  the  academy,  an  olFicc  which  he  held  till 
his  death  on  the  7th  of  April  1874.  His  son  Hermann  (1846- 
ii>Dg)  also  became  a  distinguislicd  painter. 

Kaulbach  matured,  after  the  example  of  the  masters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  mural  or  monumental  dccoratioo; 
he  once  more  conjoined  painting  with  architecture,  and  dbpiiajied 
a  creative  fertility  and  readiness  of  resource  scarcely  found  siace 
the  era  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  I'arly  in  the  «er:t^  cf  V  « 
multitudinous  works  came  ihc  famous  N.;rrenh.ius,  the  .ipp.iLl..'i{ 
memories  of  a  certain  madhouse  near  Dusschlorf,  the  compOii- 
lion  all  the  more  deserves  mention  for  points  of  contact  wiii 
Hogarth.  Somewhat  to  the  same  category  belong  the  illustra- 
tions to  Rcincke  Fucks.  These,  together  with  occasional  figures 
or  passages  in  complex  pictorial  dramas,  show  how  donninaflt 
and  irrepressible  were  the  artist's  sense  of  satire  and  cqjoymcat 
of  fun;  ehaiaeter  b  its  breadth  and  sharpness  Is  depicted  with 
keenest  relish,  and  at  limes  Ihc  sardonic  smile  bursts  into  the 
loudest  laugh.  Thus  occasionally  the  grotesque  degenerates 
into  (he  vulgar,  the  grand  into  the  ril^^culo^!^,  a?  ia  the  satire  o» 
"  the  Pigtail  Age  "  ina  fresco  outride  the  .Nev.  Pinakothck.  Vet 
these  exi  eplional  cxtravaganres  c.ime  not  of  weakness  but  from 
excess  of  [K)\ver  Kaulbach  tried  hard  to  become  Crcciaji  aisd 
Itali.m,  hut  he  never  reached  Phidias  or  Raphael;  fiiahort  the 
I  IixmI  of  Diirer,  Holbein  and  Martin  Schongaticr  ran  strong  ia 
hi>  Veins.  The  art  products  tn  Munldi  during  the  ndddle  of  the 
19th  century  were  of  a  quantity  to  preclude  first-rate  quality, 
and  Kaulbadi  contracted  a  fatal  facility  in  covering  wall  and 
canvas  by  the  acre.  He  painted  in  i!ie  Hiif>;  iricn,  ihc-  Odco-., 
the  Palace  and  on  the  external  walls  of  the  New  Pin.iknth«k 
His  perspicuous  and  showy  manner  .niso  gained  him  abun-dir  ; 
occupation  as  a  book  illustrator:  in  the  pages  of  the  ports  ha 
fancy  rewllcd;  he  was  glad  to  take  inspiration  from  Wielaad, 
Goethe,  even  Klopstock;  among  his  engraved  designs  are  tkc 
Shakespeare  gallery,  the  Goethe  gallery  aad  a  faUo  Tllitfffa  dt 
tlw  Gospels.  With  regard  to  these  cxanpica  of  "  the  Mnoidi 
school,"  it  was  asserted  that  Kaulbach  had  been  unfofiaaat* 
alike  in  having  found  Cornelius  for  a  master  and  King  Louis  for 
apatron,  thatheatlcropicd"  subjects  far  beyond  hua,  bcbcviag 
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tliat  h»  admfration  for  tfiem  was  the  tame  as  inspiration  "; 
ud  Mpplied  the  lack  of  real  imaguatioii  by  "  a  compound  of 
{Btdkct  and  ttney.'* 

Nevertheless  in  such  composltfoiM  as  Ibe  'Destmctkm  of 
Jcruulem  and  the  Battle  of  the  Huns  Kaulbaeh  shows  creative 
imacination.  As  a  drani,-i;ic  poet  he  tells  the  story,  ilrpicls 
character,  seizes  on  action  and  situation,  and  thus  ,15  it  wrre 
lakes  tkc  5pccl.it or  l>y  storm.  The  manner  may  be  1  .i-iunally 
noisy  and  ranting,  but  the  effect  aiier  its  kind  is  tremendous. 
The  cartoon,  which,  as  usual  in  modern  German  art,  is  superior 
to  the  allhuUs  pktuie,  was  executed  in  the  artist's  prime  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  At  tbb  period,  as  here  seen,  the  knowledge  was 
little  5Viort  of  absolute;  subtle  is  the  seme  of  beauty;  playful, 
delicate,  firm  the  touch;  the  whofe  treatment  artistic. 

Ten  or  more  years  were  devoted  to  what  the  Germans  term  a 
"cyclus"— a  scries  of  pictures  depicting  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  Age  of  Homer,  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Battle  o( 
the  Huns,  the  Crusades  and  the  Reformation.    These  major 
tableaux,  severally  30  ft.  long,  and  eadi  comprising  over  one 
buiiditd  fifurcs  above  life-sise^  aie  tnnwinded  by  minor  com- 
posittont  making  more  than  twenty  In  aR.  The  idea  Is  to 
COflgrrgaie  around  the  world's  historic  dramas  the  prime  agents 
of  civiliialion;  thus  here  arc  assembled  allegoric  figures  of  Archi- 
tecture and  otficr  .ui?.,  of  Science  and  othrr  kingdoms  of  know- 
ledge, lopethcr  with  lawgivers  from  the  time  of  Mf>«;o'!,  not  for- 
getting Frederick  the  Great.    The  chosen  '.itu.;! ;oii  for  this 
imposing  didactic  and  theatric  display  is  the  Trtppcnhaus  or 
grand  staircase  in  the  new  museum,  Berlin;  the  surface  is  a 
gramilatedt  abaorbnit  wall,  specially  prcptied;  the  technical 
method  is  that  known  as  '*  water-glass,"  or  "  liquid  Hint.''  the 
infu^i  in  of  silira  securing  permanence.    The  same  medium  was 
adoptui  in  the  later  wall  pictures  in  the  Ilousts  of  I'arliament, 
\Ve->!  ti;ir.>liT. 

Thr  painter's  last  period  brings  no  new  departure;  his  ultimate 
works  stand  con.spicuous  by  cjcaggerations  of  early  charatler- 
Utics.  The  scria  of  designs  illustrative  of  Goethe,  which  had 
Mimmensesuccesa,were melodramatic  ajiil  pandered  to  popular 
taste.  The  vast  canvas,  more  than  30  fl.  iong,  the  Sea  Fight 
at  Salamis,  painted  for  the  Maximlllaneimit  Mvnkb,  evinces 
wunicd  irragin  ition  and  facility  in  composition;  the  handling 
also  rctaini  its  largcncw  and  vigour;  but  in  this  astounding  scenic 
uproar  moderation  and  the  simplicity  of  n.iturc  arc  thrown  to 
the  winds,  and  ihc  whole  atmosphere  is  hot  and  feverish, 

fCaulbach's  was  a  bcauly-loving  .irt.     lie  is  not  tupremc  a*  a 
rolourisi;  he  Ulungs  in  fact  to  »  schr^.l  tint  li^l.N  mhiur  in  sub- 
onlinalion;  l)ut  he  lairl,  in  common  wish  ib   •,;ir.u  master?,  the  sure 
f  iun'laiion  of  hin  art  m  Irirm  and  compoMi ion.    Inilcti),  thetcicAce 
cif  comriosuion  h.i-.vi  lii  1111  if  ever  t<<  n  vi clearly  undcr»IOodor worked 
out  wiih  equal  cotnplcxiiy  jikI  ejtjilitudc;  the  conslttucM  lines,  the 
rclatioo  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  aie  bn)U|*l  into  atagtuie  agree- 
ment :  in  modern  Germany  painting  and  mtMic  have  trodden  parallel 
MtlM.  and  Kaulhaeh  is  musical  in  th**  rt>elody  and  Mrniomy  of  hii 
CemMaltions.    His  narrative  tCM  is  lucid,  and  moves  at  a  stately 
■MfCh or  royal  triumph:  the  tcqucncc  of  the  figures  is  unbroken;  (he 
arrangement  «<  the  groups  accords  with  even  lii<rar>  form;  the 
picture  falls  irtio  inri'trnt,  epiwxie.  HiaIo',;uc.  ai  tion.  plot,  as  a  drama. 
Tti'-  stv  l<-  I    i      .      ;  in  I'll    \',;o  of  Homi  r  (lie  t \  r<'s  ami  the  treat- 
nu  nt  .ir>-  t'  rived  irom  Greek  marbles  and  vases;  then  in  the  Tower 
of  it  iix'l  the  «  verily  of  the  antique  gives  place  10  the  suavitv  of  the 
lt.iluin  rciiawsancc;  while  in  the  Crusades  the  composilwn  1$  fct  loose 
into  modern  romaniicism,  and  so  the  m.inncr  descends  into  the  nii<lst 
of  the  19th  century.    And  yet  this  vholaMically  compo«nil.-<J  art 
is  »o  nicely  adjusted  and  smoothly  blendcU  that  it  cast*  otf  all  incon- 
gruity and  brcomes  homoccncou*  as  the  insuc  of  one  miml.    Hut  a 
ftckic  public  craved  for  change;  and  so  the  great  ma  t.  r  in  later  ye  ir? 
wanciftn  favour,  and  had  to  wil^e5^.  not  without  inquietude,  the 
rise  of  an  opposing  party  of  naturalism  and  realism.     (J.  B.  A.) 

KAUNrra-RiBTmmo,  wbnzbi  AimM.  Pbimcbvon  (171  >- 

S794).  Austrian  chancellor  and  diplomatist,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  and  of  February  tjii.  His  father,  Max  Ulrich.was  the 
third  count  of  Kaunilx,  and  mar.-ieti  anhfirtbi,  Maria  Ernestine 
Fr.-inziska  von  Rielburg,  The  family  was  ancient,  and  was 
tjilicved  10  have  been  ^Slavonic  origin  in  Murawa.  Weniel 
Aotoo,  being  a  second  sow.  was  designed  for  the  chuich,  but  on 
tJH  dmth  cf  hbekkr  bmthar  he  was  trained  for  the  law  and  (or 
diploaMKy.M  VicBiUtLeiiM^  and  Leiden,  and  by  travel,  llis 
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family  had  served  the  Habsbufgs  with  some  distinct  ton,  md 
Kaunits  had  no  dilBculty  in  obtaining  employment.  In  1735 
be  wa*  a  Rtkksk0fralk.  when  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died 

in  he  is  said  to  have  hesitated  Ix  forc  deciding  to  support 

Ikfaria  "Theresa.  If  so,  hfs  hesitation  di<l  not  l  ist  lorp,  .-mrl  left 
no  trace  on  his  loyalty.  From  174}  to  17.14  he  wa>-  mini^trr  nt 
Turin,  and  in  the  Litter  year  was  sent  as  mie.ivtrr  with  the  .Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  governor  of  F?clgiuit^  He  was 
t hercfore  an  eyc-wiinrss of  (he  campaigns  in  which  Marshal  Sase 
overran  Belgium.  At  this  time  he  was  extremely  disCOMagcd, 
and  soiwht  for  hb  recall.  Bat  he  had  earned  the  appraval  of 
hf sfia  'nicr  is,  «Ih>  sent  Mm  as  wpresentatfve  of  AmtrBi  to  the 
peace  congress  of  Aix-la  Chapelle  in  1748.  His  tenacity  and 
dexterity  established  his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist.  He  con- 
firmed his  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  empress  by 
the  line  he  took  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pe.iee.  In  1 749  Maria 
Theresa  appealed  toallhercouri>e'.lor  -  for  a'ivice  as  to  the  policy 
Austria  ought  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  rise  of  Prussia.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
including  her  husband  Francis  I.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  old 
affiance  #lth  the  sea  Fowen,  England  and  Hdlland,  idwuM  he 
maintained.  Kaunitz,  either  because  h:  was  really  persuaded 
that  the  old  policy  must  be  gi\*en  up,  or  liccause  he  saw  that  the 
dominating  idea  in  the  mind  of  M.nrin  Therr-^n  was  the  recovery 
of  Silcsi.i,  ntve  it  as  his  opinion  that  Frederick  was  now  the 
"mcrtt  wicked  and  dangerous  erciny  of  Austria,"  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  the  sup{*)rt  of  Protestant  iwtions  against 
him,  and  that  \hc  only  way  of  recovering  Slksia  was  by  M 
alliance  with  Kttssia  and  France.  The  empress  eagerly  accepted 
views  which  were  already  her  own,  and  entnuted  the  advher 
with  the  execution  of  his  own  plans.  An  am1>aaaador  to  France 
from  1750  to  175?,  and  after  1753  as  "house,  court  and  stale 
chancellor,"  Kaunitz  laboured  si:rre5>.fid!y  to  bring  about  the 
alli.ince  which  led  to  the  Seven  Years'  War,  It  was  rnnsideted 
a  gte.it  fi  at  of  diplomacy, and  esialilivhcd  Kannilzas  the  recog- 
nized master  of  the  art.  His  triumph  was  won  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal defects  and  absurdities  which  would  have  foincd  mcvsl 
men.  Kaunita  had  manias  rarely  found  in  company  witli 
ahMhite  nnity.  He  nwtld  not  hear  of  death,  nor  approach  a 
sick  man.  He  refused  to  visit  Ms  dying  master  Joseph  11.  for 
two  whole  years.  Tic  would  not  breathe  fresh  air.  On  the 
warmest  summer  day  he  kept  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth 
when  out  of  door^.  and  hii  on!\'  txerv  ise  was  riding  under  glass, 
which  he  did  every  niorrin;;  for  exactly  the  «ame  number  of 
minutes.  He  relaxed  from  his  work  in  the  company  of  a  small 
dependent  society  of  sycophants  and  budoons.  iic  was  con- 
sumed by  a  solemn,  garrulous  and  pedantic  vanity.  When  in 
1 770  he  met  Frederick  the  Great  at  Mlhrisch-Neustadt,  lie  came 
with  a  summary  of  political  principles,  which  he  called  a  cale* 
chism,  in  his  pocket,  and  assured  the  king  that  he  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  without  interruption.  When  P'rcdcrick,  whose  interest 
it  wa-,  to  humour  him,  promised  to  listen  quietly,  Kaunitz  rolled 
his  mird  out  for  two  hour?,  and  went  away  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  he  had  at  la-t  enlightened  the  inferior  jriellert  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  as  to  what  politics  really  were.  Wuhm  a 
very  short  time  Frederick  had  completely  deceived  nod  out* 
manoruvrcd  him.  IVIth  ifll  his  pomposity  and  concirft.  Kaenitt 
was  a  lute,  he  was  laborious  and  orderly;  when  his  advice  was 
nut  t.^.kin  he  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  masters,  while  no 
ill  fl  .It  ever  damped  his  pertinacity. 

To  tell  his  history  from  1750  till  his  retirement  in  1701  would 
L'.  '.o  tell  part  ol  the  inlcrnal  history  of  ;\ui-tria,  and  all  the  inter- 
national politics  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  His  governing 
principle  was  to  forward  the  interests  of  "  the  august  house  of 
Austria,"  a  phrase  sometimes  lepeated  at  cveiy  few  lines  of  his 
despatches.  In  internal  affairs  he  tn  1758  rectnamended.  and 

helped  to  promote,  a  simptificatton  of  the  conftised  and  sub* 

divided  Austrian  administration  But  his  main  concern  was 
alw.iys  with  iKploniacy  and  foreign  policy.  Here  he  strove  wi'.h 
untiring  energy,  and  no  !.mall  measure  of  success,  to  extcn.l  the 
Austrian  dominions.  After  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  r  .l  a- 
vourcd  le  avoid  great  ri&ks,  and  sought  to  secure  bis  ends  by 
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tUiances,  exclungM  and  claims;  prof'.^si-K  !o  h.-ive  a  legal  basis, 
tnd  justified  at  enormous  Kngih  by  arguments  both  fx/daiuic 
and  hypocritical.  'Ihc  Frrnch  Rcwiuiion  had  Ingun  to  alter 
all  the  relations  of  the  Powers  before  his  retirement.  He  never 
understood  its  full  meaning.  Vet  the  circular  despatch  which 
he  addrCMed  to  the  ambauadofS  of  the  emperor  on  the  i7lh  of 
Jatjr  t7<94  contains  the  fint  outlines  of  Mctternich's  policy  of 
"  legitimacy,"  •nd  tbe  fiat  pvopovl  for  the  combined  action  o{ 
the  powers,  bated  on  tbe  fun  recognftion  of  ow  another^  righu, 
to  defend  ihcmftlvfs  af^ainst  subversive  principles.  Kaunitz 
died  at  his  house,  ihc  Garten  Palast,  near  Vienna,  on  the  J7th 
of  Ji;nc  1794.  He  married  on  the  6th  of  May  1736,  Maria 
Ernestine  von  Starhembcrg,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  September 
>7S4>         MOa  INK  bom  of  the  toarriiige. 

See  Hortnayr,  OttUrreUkiuher  Plutarch  {Vienna,  18J3).  for  a 
biofraphical  sketch  bated  on  pcraoaal  knowledge.  Also  sec  Brunner, 
JtttA  //.:  Ctmtpmiiamu net  Cthaul  tt  KuumUt  (Maycncc.  1871): 

KAUP,  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1803-1873),  German  naturaliit, 

was  born  at  Darmstadt  on  the  loth  of  April  1803.  After  study- 
ing at  C.oitingen  and  Heidelberg  he  -pent  two  years  at  Leiden, 
where  his  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  the  amphibians 
and  fishes.  He  then  returned  to  Darmstadt  ;is  an  assistant  in 
the  grand  ducal  museum,  of  which  in  1840  he  became  inspector, 
la  1820  he  published  Skate  zur  Enlvickelungstese/tickte  dcr 
inrw^tKAm  TkmwiU,  in  which  he  tcgardcd  the  anmal  worM 
as  developed  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  from  the  amphfbiaoi 
through  the  birds  to  the  basts  of  prey;  but  tubaequcntly  he 
repudiated  this  work  si  s  youthful  indiscretion,  and  on  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  he  declared  himself 
against  its  doctrines.  The  cxtcn;<ive  (ossil  deposits  in  the  ncigh- 
boutiiood  of  Darmstadt  gave  him  ample  opporlur.ilies  for 
palacontolofiical  inquiries, and  he  gained  considerable  rcputalion 
by  his  Bcitra^t  iur  ndheren  Ktnntniss  dtr  unetltlithcn  Saugcthkre 
(i8j$-i863).  He  also  wrote  dostifieaiiom  dtr  Saugohiert  und 
Vfifd  (1(44),  and,  with  H.  G.  Btewa  .(>fc»-t862)  of  HdiienMrf; 
Die  Catid-artittn  RcsU  auf  dfm  Liai  (tB^it^.  Be  died  at 
Darmstadt  on  the  4th  of  July  1S73. 

KAURI  PINE,  in  twtany,  Agalhis  auUrdh,  a  conifer  native 
of  New  Zealand  t\here  it  is  abundant  in  forests  in  the  North 
Island  bjf.vccn  the  North  Cape  and  jS'  south  latituiJc.  Ihc 
forests  arc  rapidly  disappearing  owing  10  use  as  limber  and  lo 
destruction  by  fires.  It  is  a  tall  rcsinifcrous  tree,  usually  ranging 
from  80  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
ImtlcacUog  150  fu,  witha  diameter  of  15  lo  32  ft. ;  it  has  a  straight 
coliunaar  tniak  and  a  rounded  bushy  bead.  The  thkk  resini- 
ferons  bark  falb  off  in  large  flat  fbkes.  The  teives,  which  per- 
sist for  s«vtral  years,  arc  very  thick  and  leathery;  on  youn;;  !rc  i-5 
they  arc  lanre  :.liape<l  j  to  4  in.  Icnf;  and  J  to  \  in.  broad,  becom- 
ing on  mature  trees  linear-obloni;  (  r  f/iio\  atc -oblong  and  J  lo  ij 
in.  long.  The  ripe  cone*  arc  almost  spherical,  erect,  and  i  lo  3 
in.  in  diameter;  the  broad,  Hat,  rather  thin  cooe-scalcs  fall  from 
tbe  axis  when  ripe.  ILach  scale  bears  a  single  compres.sed  seed 
with  a  membranous  wing.  The  timber  is  remarkable  for  its 
atienglh,  durability  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  The 
resin,  kauri- gum,  nan  amber-IIke deposit  dug  in  large  quantities 
from  the  sites  of  previous  forests,  in  lumps  generally  vary- 
ing in  si/tc  from  that  of  a  hen's  cp;:  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
The  colour  is  of  a  rich  brown  or  amber  yellow,  or  it  may  be 
almost  colourless  and  translucent.  It  is  of  value  for  varnish- 
making. 

KAVA  (Cava  or  Ava),  an  intoxicating,  but  non-alcoholic 
beverage,  produced  principally  in  the  islands  ol  the  South 
Pacific,  from  the  roots  or  leaves  of  a  variety  of  the  pepper  plant 
{Piper  mrlky^ticum).  The  method  of  preparation  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  ro'.t-;  fir  !•,  .i-.'-.i  ^'.rc  fir  I  clicv.cd  hy  youn^  ^irls  or 
uo)-?.  care  being  t.i'>,e!i  lli.tt  only  ih.ise  jio'^scfiinR  sound  tcclh 
and  excellent  general  health  shill  take  part  in  this  operation. 
The  chewetl  material  is  then  placed  in  a  bowl,  and  water  or 
coco-nut  milk  is  poured  over  it,  the  whole  is  wctl  stirred,  and 
subsequently  the  woody  matter  is  removed  by  an  ingenious  but 
simple  mechaoical  maaipulatioo.  The  rcsniting  liquid,  which 


has  a  muddy  or  cafi-au  lait  appearance,  or  is  of  a  greenish  hue  if 
made  from  leaves,  is  now  ready  for  consumption.  The  lASte  of 
the  lin,uiil  is  at  first  sweet,  avui  then  pungent  and  acrid.  Tbe 
usual  dose  corresponds  to  about  two  mouthfuls  of  the  roct. 
Inloxication  (but  this  apparently  only  applies  to  those  not 
inured  to  the  use  of  the  liquor)  follows  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  drunkenness  produced  by  kava  is  of  a  melanchdy,  silent  and 
drow^  diaraacs.  EKcsaive  drinking  is  said  to  lad  (0  akia 
and  other  diaeaacs,  but  per  opitfr*  many  medicfaal  vbtties  tie 
ascribed  to  the  preparation.  There  appears  to  be  little  donhl 
that  the  active  principle  in  thb  beverage  is  a  poison  of  an  alka- 
loidal  nature.  It  seems  likely  that  this  substaner  is  not  prcscat 
as  such  (i.e.  as  a  free  alkaloid)  in  the  plant,  but  that  it  eiists  in 
the  form  of  a  glucoside,  and  that  by  the  process  of  chewing  thu 
glucoside  is  split  up  by  one  of  the  ferments  in  tbe  saliva  into  the 
free  alkaloid  aad  sugar. 

See  Pharm.  Jeum.  vi.  474:  Iv.  8s:  fx.  319;  vii.  140;  Ctmfilfi 
Rt»Ai$,  1. 436.  59^;  Ui.  306;  /Mm. dtPkanm.  (i860)  so;  (186a)  aiS: 
Seeman.  /%n  Yitiaui*,  ttoi  Bcachy.  ViP3i«i*  0/  Ite  '^JNanam.'* 
iL  laob 

KAVADH  (KADAnrs,  Kauadf-s),  a  Persian  name  which  occurs 
first  in  the  mythical  history  of  tbe  old  Iranian  kingdom  as  Kai 
Kohadh  (Kaikobad).  Jtwntbcniebytwoktnpof theSaannid 
dynasty. 

(i)  Kavaoh  I.,  son  of  P^rSz,  crowned  by  the  nobles  in  4SS 
in  piue  of  Ua  uade  Balaah,  who  was  deposed  and  blinded.  At 
thtt  time  the  empin  wai  utterly  diioiganised  by  the  inTiBoa  ef 

the  Epht  halites  or  WUtc  Huns  from  the  cast.  After  one  ef 
their  viaories  agalBst  PCrSz,  Kavadh  had  been  a  hostage  among 

them  during  two  years,  pending  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ra.-v 
soin.  In  484  PcrOz  had  been  defeated  and  slain  with  his  whole 
army.  Dalash  w.ts  not  aMe  to  restore  ihr  rnyal  authority. 
The  hopes  of  the  magnates  and  high  priests  that  Kavadh  would 
suit  tbeir  purpose  were  soon  disappointed.  Kava<lh  gave  his 
support  to  the  commonittic  sea  founded  by  Masdak,  son  of 
Banded,  who  demtBded  that  tbe  rfdk  diould  idde  thdr  whrca 
and  their  wealth  with  the  poor.  His  intention  evidently  was, 
by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Mazdakites,  to  break  the  inda- 
cnce  of  the  m.^gna1es.  Hut  in  496  he  was  dfpo^rd  ar.d  incar- 
cerated in  the  "  Castle  of  Oblivion  (Lethe)  "  in  Susiana.  a.nd  his 
bro'.her  Ja;iiavp  (ZamasfK?s)  w.-is  raised  to  the  thrcrie.  Kavadh, 
however,  ei;ea;>ed  and  found  refuge  with  the  Ephlhalitcs.  whose 
king  gave  him  his  daughter  in  maitiage  and  aidtd  him  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  499  he  became  king  again  and  punished  his  opfO' 
nents.  He  had  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  EphUialites  and  appfied 
for  subaidica  to  Rome,  which  bad  before  supported  the  Persians. 
But  now  tlie  emperor  Anastaaius  refused  subsidies,  expect  ir^g 
that  the  two  rival  powers  of  the  East  would  c\h  ni;  t  r  nc  anoili.  i 
in  war.  .\t  the  san-c  lime  he  intervened  in  ilie  aitairs  of  ir^ 
Persian  part  of  .\rnienia.  So  Kavadh  joined  the  KphthaIi*'S 
ami  began  war  agairui  the  Romans,  In  50;  he  took  Thcodo&io- 
polis  in  Armenia,  in  503  Amida  (Diarbekr)  on  the  Tigris.  In  505 
an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  western  Huns  from  the  Caucasaa 
led  to  an  armistice,  during  whldi  the  Romans  paid  subsidies  to 
the  Pcfaians  for  the  maintenance  of  the  foitificatioaa  tm  the 
Caucasus.  When  Justin  I.  (S18-S27)  cam*  to  the  thrane  the 
conflict  began  anew.  The  Perriin  vassal,  Mondhir  of  Hira, 
laid  waste  Mesripotamia  and  slaughtered  the  monks  arvj 
nurs.  In  5^1  Belibarius  was  beaten  at  Callinicum.  Sbartly 
afterwards  Kavadh  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  Scpiembar 
53t.  During  his  last  >-ears  his  favourite  son  Chosrocs  had  had 
great  influence  over  him  and  had  been  proclaimed  soccntor. 
He  alsq  induced  Kavadh  to  break  with  the  Maadakitcs,  whose 
doctrine  had  spread  widely  and  caused  great  social  caofuilQa 
throughout  Penda.  In  ^^^V 

were  rented  In  a  theoiorifenl 

discussion  held  before  the  throne  of  the  king  by  the  orthodox 
Magians,  and  were  slaughtered  and  persccute<l  everywhere; 
Mazilak  himself  was  hanged.  Kavadh  rxidt-ntlv  as,  a«,  I*r»- 
copius  (/Vri.  i.  6)  calls  him,  an  unusually  clear-sighied  and  ener- 
getic ruler.  Although  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Ephthalitca,  Iw  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  tbe  iaterinc 
and  fmight  with  sacceiB  afdBit  fbe  Roaaai.  Mt  talli  mm 
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tbc 

•  (a)KAVjiiniILSHimK(Siroefl),saaaf  CluMneilL,tnsniwd 

to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  his  father  in  February  628,  after 
the  KTcat  victories  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He  put  his  father 
and  i-iRhteen  brothers  to  death,  bcRAii  negotiations  with  Hera- 
cLus,  but  died  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  (Kd.  M.) 

KAVALA,  or  Ca valla,  a  walled  town  and  seaport  of  European 
ToriCQf  ia  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  on  the  Bay  of  Kavala,  an  inlet 
of  the  Acgna  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  about  5000.  Kavala  is  built 
mamoMHitMyttietdiiiaf  loaUiiBiAt^  the 
Ulna  of  ThuiMk  Then  b  e  hufwitr  oa  wdi  side  of  the  pro- 
■MBtory.  The  resident  population  is  increased  in  summer  by  an 
Influx  of  peasantry,  of  whom  during  the  season  5000  to  6000  arc 
employed  in  curing  tobacco  and  preparing  it  for  export.  The 
finest  Turkish  tobacco  is  grown  in  tlic  diUrict,  and  &hi|>,-^>cd  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£1,250,000.  Mehemet  All  wat  bom  here  in  1769,  and  founded  a 
Turkish  school  which  still  exkttk  Bis  birthplace,  «B  UDprctcn- 
Uooa  lUUe  hMM  ia  one  oi  the  tMtuiMS  older  atneia,  cui  be  dis- 
UagakM  bjr  the  tablet  nhidb  the  mnaidpal  nthoriticB  have 
aflbed  to  its  front  v-all.  NunKfPttS  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  large 
aqucilcct  on  two  tiers  of  arches  -.vl.irh  s'ill  serves  to  supply  the 
town  and  dilapidated  citadel  with  water  from  Mount  Pangeus. 

i  Kavala  has  been  identified  with  Neapolis,  at  which  St  Paul  landed 
on  hi*  way  from  Samothmee  to  Philippi  (Aas  xvi.  11).  Neapolis 
was  the  port  of  I^ilippi,  as  Kavala  now  is  of  Seies:  in  the  bay 
00  which  it  stands  the  iKrt  of  Brutus  and  Caisius  was  stationed 
during  the  hatiU'  ui  riulii  .  i.  S<>me  .niilioritics  identify  Neapoli.* 
vith  Datura  (AAro«),  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  (amoos  for  its 
CoMadaea. 

KAVAHAOH.  ARIBOR  MAWOIUIOUGR  (1831-1889),  Iriih 
palhkian,  son  of  Thomas  Ravanagh,  M.P.,  who  traced  hb 

descent  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Leinstcr,  was  Iiorn  in  Co.  Carlow, 
Irdand,on  the  25th  of  March  1831.  lie  hail  only  the  rudimcnt.i 
of  arms  and  legs,  but  in  spite  of  thc-^c  pbysiiial  ilcft  t  t.s  h.i.l  a 
remarkable  career.  He  Icamt  to  ride  in  the  most  fearless  way, 
to  a  qieclil  laddic,  and  managing  the  horse  with  the 
of  Ue  ama;  atid  alio  fialied,  shot,  diew  and  mode, 
~  ooatiivaMM  behif  devued  to  ioppleiaeiit 
his  limited  phjndcel  capacities.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Wnat,  Persia  and  India  between  1846  and  1853, 
and  after  succeeding  to  the  family  estates  in  tbc  latter  year,  he 
married  in  iS55hiscou«n,Mis<;  Frances  ^^ary  Leathlcy.  Assisted 
by  his  wife,  he  was  a  most  philanthmpir  l  ui  llortl,  and  w.is  an 
active  county  magistrate  and  chairman  of  the  boarci  of  guardians. 
A  Conservative  and  a  Protestant,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Co. 
Wcifoid  fram  t866  lo  1868,  and  for  Co.  Carlow  from  x868  to 
18I0.  Be  was  eppoaed  to  the  dbesuUbhrncot  of  the  Irish 
OrartJi,  hot  supported  the  Land  Act  of  2870,  and  att  on  the 
Bcetboroogh  Commission.  In  1886  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Ircl.ind.  lie  died  of  pneumonia  on  the 
asth  of  beccniLer  iSSg,  in  London.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
extraordinary  career  suggested  the  idea  of  "  LuiCM  Malct's  " 
novel.  The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Culmady. 

KAVAHAOH.  JULIA  (1824-1S77),  British  novelist,  was  bom 
atThiiricsiaTippenQr,JrelaBd,int824.  She  waa  the  daughter 
of  MotgaaBeterKavuiiichCd  i874)iaathor  of  vaihrns  worthless 
philological  works  and  some  poems.  Joila  spent  several  years 
of  her  early  life  with  her  patents  in  Normandy,  laying  there  the 
foundation  of  a  mastery  of  the  French  language  and  iniight  into 
French  modes  of  thoupht,  which  was  perfected  by  her  Liter 
frefjiietit  .in-l  re -:i!ence-i  in  France.    Mi:S  Kavanagh's 

literary  career  began  with  her  arrival  in  London  about  1844,  and 
her  uneventful  life  affords  few  incidents  to  the  biographer.  Her 
fint  book  was  Thru  Patks  (1847),  a  itoty  for  the  young;  but  her 
lint  mifc  to  atttaet  aetice  wai  ItcddAie,  o  Tile  ef  Aueerpu 
{1848).  Other  books  fbllowedr  A  Smmmer  and  Winter  in  Ike 
Two  SlcaUs  (1858);  Prauk  Womat  «/  Utters  (1862);  Enf^fish 
WoMen  of  l^Urrs  (1863);  Woman  in  Prance  during  the  lEfh 
CtHtyry  (i8$o)i  and  W»wu$i  oj  Ckritiianiiv  f  1852).   The  scenes 


of  her  stories  are  almost  always  laid  in  Franoe,  aad.el 
hec  French  tbemea  with  fiddly  and  iluIL  Her  Myb  k  dmfk 
and  pleasing  rather  than  striking;  and  her  dtaracters  are 

interesting  without  l)eing  strongly  individuali.Tcd.  Her  most 
popular  novels  were  {Krh.ips  .IJe.V  {1S57),  Qiuen  ilul)  (1^63). 
and  John  Dorricn  (1875).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  Julia  Kavanagh  removed  with  her  mother  from 
Tarts  (o  Rouen.   She  died  at  Nice  on  the  2Sth  of  OctobtK  l87|« 

KAVA8S.  or  Cavass  (adapted  from  the  Turkish  qawwui,  a 
bow-maker;  Arabic  qmes,  a  bow),  a  Turkish  name  for  an  armed 
poIice-officeT;  also  foracaadcraachaaitiiiinialtocBpceirheo 
travelling  in  Turkey. 

KAVIRONDO.  a  people  of  British  East  Africa,  who  dwell  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nzoia  River,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount 
I'.lKon,  and  along  the  north  east  coast  of  Vicloti.i  Nyunza. 
Kavirondo  is  the  general  name  of  two  distinct  groups  of  tribes, 
one  Bantu  and  the  other  Nilotic.  Both  groups  arc  immigrants, 
the  Uantu  from  the  south,  the  Nilotic  from  the  north.  Tho 
Bantu  appear  to  have  been  the  first  comers.  The  Nilotictlibee, 
probably  an  ofiahoot  of  the  Acholi  (0.1.),  appear  to  havecroaaed 
the  lake  to  reach  their  present  home,  the  country  araond 
Kavirondo  Gulf.  Of  the  two  groups  the  Bantu  now  oi'cupy  a 
more  northerly  position  than  their  neighlKiurs,  .nnd  "  are 
practically  the  most  northerly  rcprcscntaiivr.s  ot  that  race" 
(Hol)Iey).  Their  further  progress  north  wa?  stopped  by  the 
southv.ard  movement  of  the  Nilotic  tribe.-,  while  the  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  in  their  turn  had  their  wanderings  arrested  by  an 
irruption  of  Elgumi  people  frwn  the  e.ist.  The  Qgumi  ace 
themselves  prabably  of  Niktic  origtai.  Both  fioups  of  Kavi- 
rondo are  phyttea^  tent,  the  Iraotfe  etodi  appearing  more 
vtrik  than  the  Bantu.  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  axe  divided  into 
three  princip.\l  types — the  Awa-Rimi,  the  Awa-Ware  and  the 
Awa-Kisii.  By  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo  their  Bantu  neighb<-)urs 
arc  known  as  Ja-Mwa.  The  generic  name  for  the  Nilcitir  tribes 
i-,  Ja-I.uo.  The  Bantu  Kavirotxlo  call  ihcm  .\wa  \ynro.  The 
two  groups  have  many  characteristics  in  common.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  people  is  their  nakcdneia.  Anenf  the 
Nilotic  Kavirondo  manied  men  who  arc  fathers  wear  a  maS 
piece  of  goat<4kh^  arfaldi  though  practically  uselen  as  a  covering 
aaat  he  worn  according  to  tribal  etiquette.  Even  ameog  men 
who  have  adopted  European  clothing  this  goat-skin  must  still 
be  worn  underneath.  Contact  with  whites  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  European  clothing  by  numbers  of  the  men,  but  the 
women,  more  conser\'ative,  prefer  nudity  or  the  scanty  covering 
which  they  wore  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Among  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo  married  women  wear  a  short  fringe  of  black 
string  in  front  and  a  tasscl  of  banana  fibre  suspended  from  a 
girdle  behind,  this  taaad  having  at  a  distaace  the  appearance 
ofataiL  Hence  the  lepoit  of  a^tiaveUen  as  to  a  tailed  race 
in  Africa.  The  Nilotic  Kavirondo  women  wear  the  tall,  hot 
dispense  with  the  fringe  in  front.  For  "  dandy  "  they  wear  a 
goat-skin  slung  over  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
practise  circumcision,  the  Nilotic  tribes  do  not.  Patterns  are 
taltoocrl  on  chest  .and  stomach  for  ornament,  ^^en,  even 
hu  l)rinii=;,  arc  forbidden  to  touch  the  women's  t.ii!^,  which  must 
be  worn  even  should  any  other  clothing  be  wrapped  round  the 
body.  The  Kavirondo  are  noted  for  their  independent  and 
pttgnadooa  natnre^  their  honeaty  and  their  senial  morality, 
traits  particalarly  maiked  among.the  Baatk  tribea.  There  are 
mora  women  than  men,  and  thus  the  Kavirondo  are  naturally 
Inclined  towards  polygamy.  Among  the  Bantu  tribes  a  man  has 
the  refusal  of  all  tlie  >our,f;er  sisters  of  his  wife  as  they  attain 
puberty.  Practicjlly  r.o  woman  lives  unmarried  ail  her  life, 
for  if  no  suitor  seeks  her,  she  singles  out  a  man  and  olTei  j  In  t-  if 
to  him  at  a  "  reduced  price,"  ao  offer  usually  accepted,  as  the 
women  arc  excelleot  agrfooltural  labourers.  The  NOotk 
Kavirondo  incline  lo  eMfuay,  endeavouring  always  to  natty 
ootaida  their  duu  OMsaie  betrothed  atria  or  eeeea,  and  the 
hmbtiiMect  continually  makes  small  pnoenia  to  his  father- 
in*1aw^«lect  till  the  bride  reaches  womanhood.   It  fs  rrgarrled 


,is  shameful  if  the  girl  be  not  foun- 


r;vol,:inc'l.:y. 


bheisscnt  back  to  her  parents,  who  have  to  return  the  marriage. 
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price,  am!  pay  a  fine.  The  wife's  adultcty  Wtt  formerly 
punished  with  i1m;!i.  and  the  capital  penally  was  a!»  inflicted 
on  young  men  and  girls  guilty  of  unchasiity.  Among  the  Rantu 
Kaviiondo  tbe  usoal  eoiiiimuin  piice  k*  a  wife  it  forty  hoet, 
twtnty  gmts  uid  one  <e«r,  pM  1m  imulneaUL  Hie  Nibtk 
Kavtrondo  pay  twenty  sheep  and  two  to  six  cows;  the  husband- 
elect  can  claim  his  bride  when  he  has  made  half  payment.  If 
a  woman  dies  without  licarinp  chltdn-n,  the  amount  of  her  pur- 
chase is  returnable  by  her  father,  unle<5  the  widower  consents 
to  replace  her  by  anotlicr  sister.  The  wo.mcn  .ire  prolific  and 
the  birth  of  twins  is  common.  This  is  considered  a  lucky  event, 
and  is  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dances.  Among  the  Bantu 
Kavi rondo  the  mother  of  twins  must  remain  in  her  hut  for  seven 
days.  AoMHlg  the  hfilolic  Kavirondo  the  parents  and  the 
infaatt  must  tuyr  faiUie hnt  for  •  whole  bmqUi.  II  a  Bsmu 
nether  has  loit  two  chndmi  (n  nieccsston  tbe  neA  child  bom 
is  taken  out  nt  d.i"-n  an  !  plarrd  on  the  road,  where  it  is  left  till 
a  m-iKhlxjur.  usually  a  wnisKin  friend  who  has  pone  that  way  on 
piirp<t5e,  picks  it  up.  She  takes  it  to  iis  nuiihtr  who  gives  a 
goat  in  return.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  prevails  among  the 
Nilotic  tribes.  Names  arc  not  iMh and  IttMle^  MmI a dewjhter 
often  bears  her  father's  name. 

The  Kavirondo  bory  their  dead,  _  Amone  one  of  the  Bantu  tribes, 
the  A»'a-Ki»cM,  a  chief  is  buried  in  the  Hoor  of  his  own  hut  in  a 
•itiinK  position,  but  at  «uch  a  depth  tli.it  (he  head  prultudc».  Uver 
the  head  an  earthenware  pot  it  plarcd.  and  hi*  prinri|;,il  win  cs  Ii,i\c 
tii  rriii.iln  in  the  hut  till  the  ficih  is  eaten  by  atils  or  dc<.  mp  i  rs, 
when  the  skull  is  removed  and  buried  clofc  to  the  hut.  L.itf  r  the 
■hcteton  b  unearthed,  and  reburied  with  much  ceremony  in  the 
HCicd  burial  place  of  the  tribe.  Married  women  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
art  buried  in  their  hut  tyinj;  on  their  right  tide  with  tegs  doubled 
■p,  the  hut  Ninj  then  deserted.  AmonR  the  Nilotic  tril*e»  the 
grave  is  dug  Ix-nr.ith  the  vetaii'l  ih  of  the  hut.  Men  i>f  the  Hantu 
tribe*  arc  buried  in  an  o^n  n  i  i  in  the  iiu  l  t  o(  iluir  li;it»:  in  the 
Nilotic  tribes,  if  the  first  wile  of  the  deceased  be  alivf  lie  i?  Luricd 
in  her  hut,  it  not,  beneath  the  verandah  of  ibc  hut  in  «hi'  h  )«  itud 
A  child  is  buried  near  the  door  of  its  mother's  hut.  A  si^:n  of  mourn- 
ing iaecofd  of  banana  fibre  worn  round  the  neck  and  «ai»t.  A  chief 
CkoOHa.  ■ometime*  veart  before  bis  death,  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed 
blm.  often  giving  a  oraas  bracelet  at  insignia.  A  man's  property  is 
divided  equally  aoaong  his  children. 

Tfie  Kavirondo  are  essentially  an  agriniltura!  people:  both  men 
aii'i  '.v-mirn  work  in  the  fields  with  larv;r  iron  h<xn.  In  adilMit  n  to 
sf)rL;hum.  EJeusine  and  maize,  tobacco  and  hemp  arc  both  cuhix  atcd 
and  smok'tl.  Both  sexes  smoke,  but  the  use  of  hcrnp  is  restricted 
to  men  and  unmarried  women,  as  it  istboucht  to  injure  child-bearing 
womcD.  Hemp  is  smoked  in  a  hubble-bubble.  The  Kavifoodo 
cultivate  sesamum  and  make  an  oil  from  its  seeds  which  ttwy  bum 
in  littk  clay  lamps.  Th^**  lamp*  arc  of  the  ancient  saucer  type. 
the  pattern  being,  in  llolilcy's  opinion,  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  coast  people.  W  liile  some  IciIm?->  live  in  isolated  hut>.  tliov- 
in  ihc  north  have  strongly  walled  villagf  i.  The  wnlls  arc  of  inuri 
and  fi  rmi  riy,  among  the  Nilotic  tribes,  occasionally  o(  stone.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  British  the  security  of  the  eBjmlfy  heetnduced  the 
Kavirondo  to  let  the  walls  fall  into  disrepair.  Tlwir  hots  are  circular 
wKh  conical  thatch- d  nnvf,  and  fairly  broad  verandah  alt  round  A 
portion  of  the  hut  i-;  j  ttiisioiu  l  ol7  as  a  siccping-plare  for  goats,  and 
the  foivls  «1c<  p  indoors  in  a  l.ir,—  l>.uV»-f.  Skin^  fi>rm  ihi-  only  lx:d- 
•teads.  In  each  hut  are  t»'i  lirr|.l.i:  <-.,  i!m>u;  whi'  h  a  rikiul  etiquette 
prevails.  Stianf;er4  or  dist-ant  rLlativcs  arc  not  alloncd  to  pas» 
beyond  thi  t.:  t.  which  is  P'.ir  tlie  door,  and  is  used  for  cookinj;. 
At  the  second,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  u(  the  hut,  Mt  the  hut 
owner,  his  wi\"e»,  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  Awwd  tfaie  ire- 
place  the  family  siccp.   Cooking  potn,  water  oott  end  earthcwware 

Cin  jars  nre  the  only  other  furniture.  The  food  is  server!  in  iimall 
kels.  Lvery  full  grown  man  has  a  hut  to  hini«elf,  and  one  (or 
each  wife.  The  huts  of  tin-  M.T.ib.\  Kavitom!"  i  f  wc-.t  I  Ifinn  have 
the  apex  of  the  rf>of  siirmonmi-d  Sy  a  rarvcil  [..vie  which  Sir  H.  H. 
Johmton  says  is  obviously  a  phalli:?.  Amont;  the  li.intu  Kavirondo 
n  father  docs  not  rat  with  his  son*,  nor  do  b.othi  r»  eat  tr^ether. 
Among  the  Nilotic  tribes  father  and  sons  cat  together,  usually  in  a 
aapente  hut  witli  emn  tMce.  Woflicn  eat  apan  and  ooly  after  the 
■len  have  mlihed.  iKe  fCavimndo  keep  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  fowls 
and  a  few  dog*.  Women  do  not  cat  sheep,  fowla  or  vm.  and  arc 
not  aJlowcd  to  drink  milk  except  when  mixed  with  other  tnings.  The 
flesh  of  the  wild  cat  and  leofiard  i%  r -l<emed  by  mo*t  of  the  tri!»cr>. 
From  EJiftr.i  ..  l>ecr  is  made.  The  ICiviroi.do  are  plutV;y  huriicrs. 
Cipturini  ihi  hipporiotamu^  with  mfn-^  and  trap?,  and  attacking 
with  spears  1  hr  larRcst  elephants,  f  14I1,  o(  whii  h  they  are  very  fond, 
are  caught  by  Une  and  rod  or  in  trap*.  Ue«r-kccping  is  common,  and 
wlwrc  tneaMcacuee  the  hiveeere  pbeed  on  the  raof  of  the  hut. 
Among  the  Bantu  Kavlionde  geato  end  sheep  ere  aulTocaicd.  the 
snout  Mm  held  ontil  the  animal  dlH.  HMngh«n«eecrnlpeoalFthe 
KnvieMde  Cgbt  wen.  'Their  wenpev en  vcusiijih i^Sher  long 


flat  blades  without  bload<ourses.  and  broad-bladed  twonh.  Semi 
use  Uings,  and  most  carry  shields,  bows  and  arrows  are  aUo  «Mod; 
tircarint  are  however  displacing  other  weapons.  Kavirondo  warfare 
wa»  mainly  defen^vr  and  intertribal,  this  last  a  form  of  vendetta. 
When  a  man  had  killed  his  enemy  in  battle  he  shaved  his  head  on 
his  return  and  he  was  rubbed  .with  "  m-cdicine  "  (generally  goat^ 
dung).  10  d<  fend  him  from  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  This  custom 
the  Awa-W  aiiKa  abandoned  w  hen  they  obtained  firearms.  The 
young  warriors  were  ttude  to  stab  the  bodies  of  their  sbin  enemies, 
kavirondo  industries  are  salt-nuking,  effected  by  burning  reed's  and 
water-plants  and  passing  water  through  the  aabcs:  the  smelling  of 
iron  oie  faoofined  to  the  Bantu  tribesj;  pottery  and  baakcc-won. 

The  Kavirondo  have  nuny  tribes,  divided.  Sir  H.  H.  JohnateS 
«u»[)ects,  tolemically.  Thcir'rcli{;ionap[X-arstobea  vngue  anerstOf* 
worship,  but  the  nochcrn  tribes  have  two  gixjs.  Awafwa  and  IsU^ 
hcmi.  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil.  To  the  former  cattle  and  goats 
are  vurititid.  The  Kavirondo  have  great  faith  in  divinatioo  from 
tbe  cntraiU  of  a  sheep.  Nearly  everybody  and  cverj  thing  is  to  the 
Kavirondo  ominous  of  good  or  evil.  They  have  (ew  mvths  or 
traditions;  the  ant-bear  is  the  chief  figure  m  their  beast -irgenda. 
They  believe  in  witdKraft  and  practise  trial  by  ordeal.  As  a  race 
the  Kavirnndo  are  on  the  increase.  This  is  due  to  their  fecundity 
an<l  morality.  Thosr  who  live  in  the  low  lyinj;  lands  suffer  from  a 
mild  mal.iria,  while  al:rrud  they  are  subject  to  dysentery  and  pnea- 
nionia.  Fpidnnirs  of  innall-pox  have  wturrrd.  Native  m«-di<ri«>e 
is  of  the  simplrst.  Tlu  v  <lrr^s  wounds  with  butter  and  leaves,  and 
(ur  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurisy  pierce  a  hole  in  the  chest. 
There  ate  no  medicine-men— the  women  are  ibs  doctors.  Certaia 
of  the  incisor  teeth  are  puikd  out.  If  a  man  retains  these  he  wfll, 
it  is  thou.;!  t .  )'•-  killed  in  wnrfuc  Amotig certain  tribes  the  wonm 
alto  have  i:h  i-nt  teeth  attflGledi Olherariae  ntislortune  would  bciaH 
their  husbands.  For  the  same  reason  the  wife  scars  the  skin  of  her 
forehead  or  stomach.  A  Kavirondo  husband,  before  starting  on  a 
perilous  journi  y,  cuts  srars  on  his  wife's  Uxly  to  ensure  him  good 
lurk.  Ot  <la;i'.'.  (In-  K.nirondo  have  f^  jr— tl-r  hulh  J.incr,  tSe 
death  dance,  that  at  iiiinaiion  and  one  of  a  propitiatory  kind  ia 
seasons  of  drouRht.  Their  music  is  plaintive  MM  sometimea  pretty, 
produced  by  a  large  lyrc-Uiapcd  instniflaent.  They  use  niso  various 
drums. 

The  Ja-Luo  women  use  for  ear  ornaments  small  heads  attachtd 
to  pieces  of  tirass.  Like  the  seirry  Ijead*  of  Wevi  .\fne»  thrv  brads 
are  not  o.'  lui  .ii  manufacture  nor  of  rt-cent  intnxjuction.  T  bry  are 
ancient,  in  colour  generally  blue,  occaiionally  yellow  or  Kr«n.  and 
arc  picked  up  in  certain  di»tricts  after  heavy  rain.  By  the  natives 
they  arc  supposed  to  come  down  with  the  rain.  They  are  identical 
in  shape  and  cotonr  with  mnciet  Egyntiea  binda ami  «tlHr  boidi 
obtained  from  ancient  dtiea  in  Belucwatu. 

Sec  C.  \V.  Ilobley.  EasUr*  Utanda,  an  Elknolo[icaJ  Surtn 
(.•\nthrop.  Inst.,  Occasicnal  Papers,  No.  I,  London,  n>oj) ;  Sir  H  H. 
Johnston,  Uganda  pTottttoralt  (looa),  J.  F.  Cunnineh  im.  Vf.Kdc 

IT.  A.  J.J 

KAV,  or  ICansa,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 

Siouan  stock.  They  were  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  Osages. 
Their  early  home  was  in  Missouri,  whence  they  were  driven  to 
Kansas  by  the  Dil.ui.is.  They  were  moved  from  one  rcscr\'atioa 
to  another,  till  in  iS;j  ihcy  were  settled  in  Indian  Territory; 
ihcy  have  since  steadily  deacascd,  and  now  number  some  300, 
KAWARDUA,  a  feudatory  Hate  of  India,  witbia  tbe  Ccotnl 
rrovineca;  atea,  79S  aq.  n.;  pop.  (1901),  57,474>  sbowlpg  a 
decrease  of  37  %fn  the  decade,  due  to  famine;  estimated  revenue. 
£7000.  Half  the  state  consists  of  hill  and  forest.  The  resfdence 
of  the  chief,  ul.o  i^  a  R.ij  Gor.d,  is  at  Kawardha  (fx'p.  477;}, 
wlii.h  is  aJscj  ihc  hcauvitiancis  of  the  Kabirpauihi  sect  (xe 

KAY.  JOHN  (1742-1816),  Scottish  caricaturist,  was  bora  ocar 
D.-ilkcith,  where  bis  father  was  a  mason.  At  thiitecB  be  was 
apprenticed  to  a  barber,  whom  be  served  for  tia  years.  Be 
then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  in  1771  he  obtained  tbefreedoa 
of  the  city  by  joining  tbe  corporation  of  barber-surgetms.  la 
>  785,  induced  by  the  favour  which  greeted  certain  attempts  of 
his  to  etch  in  a'-  i.ifnr;;  .  !ir  tool  slown  his  barber's  pole  aii'l 
opened  a  small  pruit  shoj)  in  Parliament  Square,  "rbere  he 
tiii-.i ■r.iud  to  f!ouri;h,  painting  miniatures,  and  publishing  at 
short  inien-als  his  sketches  and  caricatures  of  local  cdebritics 
and  oddities,  who  abounded  at  that  period  fal EdUMUgb MCirtJ. 
He  died  on  the  list  of  February  1826. 

Kay's  portraits  were  collected  by  ifugh  Paton  and  publisbed 
under  the  title  A  strut  ^  ancinaf  ptHMOt  mttd  MtfSMAm  eakruit 
by  the  Uue  Mm  JTa*.  wUh  MtfrgfUid  sleteAcs  ead  dnulMlSe 
M«cd«fn  (Edin.,  a  vela  4to.  itM;  two  cd.,  4  wla*  lt«a;  imr  410 
•dn  with  additieMl  piataib  a  wdi.,  laiy).  feraingaMri^iaat 
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Mg  epoch. 

KAY.  JOSEPH  (1S21-1S7S).  Knglijh  economist,  was  horn  at 
Salford,  Lancashire,  on  the  i-lh  ol  l\bru.iry  iS:i.  Educated 
privately  and  at  Trinity  College,  C'anibridgc,  he  was  called  lo 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1848.  He  was  appointed  judge 
«{ Ike  Salionl  Himdral  court  of  record  ia  t86a  aad  in  ifi6g  was 
wdtftqiiearticoaiiML  He  b  ben  koowa  far*  series  of  works 
CB  Ihi  lodil  cooditton  of  the  poor  ia  Fraaoe,  Swiueriand, 
Holliiid,  OennaDy  and  Austria,  the  materiab  ibr  which  he 
gathered  on  a  four  years'  tour  as  travelling  bachelor  of  his 
university.  They  were  The  Education  of  Ihc  Poor  in  England 
and  Europe  (London,  1S46);  The  Social  Condition  of  the  I'cciftie 
in  England  and  Europe  (L.ondon,  1850,  3  vob.);  The  Condition 
and  Education  </  Poor  CkUdren  in  Eng/isk  and  in  German  Towns 

*  Stl$mul»i  miSmmm  fUmia^  t8|5>  tad  Fne  TtmU  in 
iMd  (1I79,  with  a  memoir).  B»  StA  at  Doik^  Sonqr.  00 
dM  «tb  of  October  1878. 

SATAK,  or  Cayak,  an  Eskimo  word  for  a  fishing  boat,  in 
common  use  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  It  has  !«;cn  erroiicoubly 
derived  from  the  Arabic  caique,  supposed  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  native  boats  by  early  explorers.  The  boat  is  made  by 
covering  a  light  wooden  framework  with  seabkin.  A  hole  is 
pierasd  in  Um  ocatic  of  the  Mpol  the  boat,  and  the  kayaka  (also 
dwd  ia  Mattia)  host  Umadf  «p  stcwcljr  wben  seated  to 
preveat  the  entrance  of  water.  Tbe  kayak  b  propelled  like  a 
canoe  by  a  double-bladed  paddle^  The  aame  kaycA  is  properly 
on!y  applied  to  the  boat  used  'ly  tW  Ktiflmir m«B  that  Wicid  t>J' 
a  woman  is  called  an  umtjk. 

KAYASTH,  Ihc  writer  caste  of  Northern  India,  especially 
numerous  ai>d  influential  in  Bengal.  In  1901  their  total 
number  in  all  India  was  more  than  two  millions.  Their  claim 
to  be  Kshattriyaawho  have  uken  to  clerical  work  baot  adaiitied 
by  the  Biabmaoa.  Uader  Mahoouncdaa  rule  tbey  learat 
^fsian,  and  6lled  many  Important  offices.  7*hey  are  now 
eager  students  of  English,  and  have  supplied  not  only  several 
judges  lo  the  high  court  but  alio  the  first  Hindu  lo  be  a  member 
of  ihc  govcrrior  gencrars  council.  In  I!om!):!y  their  place  is 
taken  hy  t!ir  Pr.il-hus,  and  in  by  the  Kalitas  (KoBtas); 

in  Southern  jndia  there  is  no  distinct  clerical  caste. 

KAYI,  m  JOBM  WILLIAM  (i8i4-i$;6),  EngUsh  military 
hbtoriaa,  was  the  ton  of  Cbarics  Kayc.  a  solicitor,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  the  HvyiA  MiUUiy  College,  Addbcombe. 
From  1831  to  1841  he  was  an  ofhcer  in  the  Bengal  Artillefy, 
afterwards  spending  some  years  in  literary  pursuits  both  in 
India  and  in  EnRland.  In  1856  he  entered  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  when  the  government  of  India 
was  transferred  to  the  British  crown  succeeded  John  Stuin 
Mill  as  secretary  of  the  political  and  secret  department  of  the 
India  ofSce.  In  i3;i  he  was  made  a  K.C.&L  He  died  in 
London  00  the  34ih  of  July  1876.  Kaye'a  muneraoi  writJnft 
Inchide  Ristuy  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India  (tondbn.  1864-1876). 
which  was  revised  and  continued  by  Colonel  C.  B.  Malleson  and 
published  in  six  volumes  in  18SS-1880;  History  of  ike  War  in 
Afghanistan  (London,  1851).  republished  in  1S58  and  1874. 
Administration  of  the  East  India  Company  (London,  1853);  The 
Life  andCorrespondtnceof  Charles,  Lord  Metcalfe  {London,  1854); 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  St  George  Tucker  (London, 
1854);  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  (London, 
1856);  Ckrittianity  in  India  (Lmdon,  1850);  Lives  of  Indian 
Ofie«rt  (London,  1867);  and  two  noveb.  Peregrine  Pvltney  and 
Lori!^  en^.7S;cm(n!!t.  He  also  edited  several  w;  r!-. ;  licilin;;  with 
Indian  .iTairs;  wrc.lc  Es5r,ys  of  arj  OpUmi'.l  (l.ur.don,  l8;o);  and 
was  a  frs  iji n  contributor  to  pcrioilic.ils. 

KAYSER,  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH  EMANUEL  (i8:<;-  ). 
Cerman  geologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Kn.i  ;:  I  crj;, 
00  the  36th  o(  March  184  j.  He  waseducatedat  Bcriin  where  br 
took  Ma  dcfree  of  ni.D.  fa  1870.  la  i88a  he  became  professor 
of  feoiofy  in  the  university  at  Marburg.  He  investigated 
fossib  of  various  ages  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more 
c^cdal^  ffool  the  Pifawaaoic  foiinatjoosi  iacludias  thoae  e( 


South  Africa,  the  Pobr  regions,  and  notably  the  Devonian 
fossils  of  Germaayi  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Amnns  hi»  separate  work?  are  Lfhrhueh  der  Gfologie  (l  vols.,  ii.), 
Grolof^ti're  Fotmiitumitiundt  iK'ji  <ind  cd.,  I9"i),  and  i.  AUitmeint 
Ceolotie  (1893),  vol.  ii.  (iht-  \<.Iiimr  lif.!  i4>.ui'd)  wa.'i  iranslali.'d  and 
cdiud  by  P.  Lake.  lf<'/.V  uiidi  r  the  lulu  Tf.xlUok  of  ComparatttO 
Gfototy.  Another  work  is  BeUrai«  Kenntuits  der  fatuu  der 
Siegentcken  Crauwacha  ilfl^a). 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH.  SIR  JAHBI  PBILLIPS.  Babt. 
(1804-1877).  English  politician  and  educationalist,  was  bom  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  the  loth  of  July  1^04,  the  son  of 
Robert  Kay.  At  first  cnRaRLd  in  a  Rochdale  bank,  in  1824  he 
became  a  medical  bludent  at  Edinburgh  L'tjivcrsily.  Settling 
in  Manchester  about  1S27,  he  worked  for  the  Ancoals  and 
Ardwick  Dispeoaaiy,  and  the  experience  which  be  thus  gained 
of  tbe  cooditioiBS  ef  tbe  poor  in  the  Lanotsbitv  factory  district^ 
tofethcr  with  Ih  iateiesi  bi  eeomomic  science,  led  to  hit  appmnt- 
ment  in  1835  as  poor  law  commissioner  in  Norfolk  and  SufToUc 
and  later  in  the  London  districts.  In  iSjg  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  committee  formed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  administer  the  Government  grant  for  the  public  education 
in  Great  Britain.  He  is  renumbered  as  hi\iiiK  founded  at 
Battcrsca,  London,  in  conjunction  with  E.  Carkton  Tufnell,  the 
first  training  college  for  school  teachers  (1839-1840);  and  the 
system  of  natiiMial  school  education  of  the  present  day,  with  iu 
public  iaapection,  tialDed  teadieit  and  lla  sapport  b^  state  as 
well  as  local  funds,  is  largely  due  to  his  initiative.  In  1842  he 
married  Lady  Janet  Shuttleworth,  assuming  by  royal  licence  his 
bride's  name  and  arms.  A  breakdown  in  his  health  led  him  to 
resi>;n  h.is  post  on  llif  committee  in  1840,  bul  subsequent 
recovery  lii:.!.!'.  d  lum  lo  lake  a:i  nctivc  part  in  ihc  working  of 
ihc  central  rehcf  commillec  iniiitutcd  under  Lord  Derby, 
during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  of  1861-1865.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1849'  Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  intercttcd 
himself  ia  tbe  raovemenu  of  tbe  Liberal  party  fai  Laacashiie, 
and  the  progress  of  education.  He  died  in  London  on  the  a6th 
of  May  1877.  His  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Trtaimtni  of 
Asphyx!,!  became  a  standard  lextbooki  aod  he  aba  anate 
numerous  papers  on  public  education. 

His  .son,  .Sir  Ughtrcd  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  (b.  1844), 
became  a  well-known  Liberal  politician,  sitting  in  parliament 
for  Hastinp  from  i86q  to  iSSo  and  for  the  CUtberae  division  of 
Laacashiie  fiam  1885  till  igos,  when  be  waa  created  Baran 
Sbttttleswnh.  He  was  chancellor  ef  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  1886,  and  secretary  to  tbe  Admiralty  in  1891-1895. 

KAZALA,  or  Kazaiinsk,  a  fort  and  town  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Syr-darya  in  West  Turkestan,  at  the  point  where 
ihe  Kazala  River  falls  into  the  Syr  darya,  about  50  m.  from  its 
mouih  in  Lake  Aral,  in  45*  45'  N.  and  oj"  7'  E.,  "  at  the  junc- 
tion," lo  quote  Schuyler,  "of  .ill  ihc  trade  routes  in  Central 
Asia,  as  the  road  from  Orcnbu.-g  meets  here  with  the  Kbiva, 
Bokhara  and  Tashkent  roads."  Besides  carryins  on  U  active 
trade  with  the  Knghb  of  the  sarnMinding  country,  it  b  ef 
growing  Importance  in  tbe  general  current  of  commerce.  Pop. 
(1807).  7600.  The  floods  in  the  river  make  it  an  island  in 
spring;  in  summer  it  is.  parched  by  the  sun  and  hot  winds,  and 
hardly  a  tree  can  be  got  to  grow.  The  streets  arc  w^ide.  bul  the 
house    .'IS  well  as  the  fairly  btrong  fort,  are  built  of  mud  bncks. 

KAZAR,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  surrounded  by  the 
governments  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Samara,  Shabinik,  Nizhn^ 
Novgorod  and  Kostroma.  Aru  S4^i  tq.  m.  it  bclenfi  to 
the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  Its  tfibvury  the  Kama,  aad  by  these 
<.i reams  the  government  is  divided  into  three  regions,  the  SiSt, 
to  the  right  of  the  main  river,  is  traversed  by  deep  ravines 
tlopiiiR  lo  ihc  norih-east,  towards  the  Vi/Iga.  and  by  two  ranges 
of  hills,  one  of  which  (300  to  500  ft.)  skirls  the  nver;  the  second 
region,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  sod  the  left  b<-ink  of 
the  Rama,  b  an  open  iteppe;  and  the  third,  between  the  kft 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  nghi  baak  ol  ibr  Kama,  resembles  bi 
its  easlcni  part  Ihe  fiiai  legfaa,  aad  in  Its  wotera  part  b  covered 
with  fM«M.  Math,  timtstoaci  and  aandaloaca,  of  Perasiaa  er 
Tiiaadc  afc,  ait  the  ptfadpal  locfca;  the  JwaMic  isnaatiM 
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apfMtn  in  a  small  part  of  ihe  Tety6shi  district  in  the  south ;  and 
Tertiary  rocks  stretch  along  the  left  b«ok  of  the  Voigft.  Mineral 
springs  (iron,  sulphur  and  pctroleilB)  csitl  in  icvcnl  places. 
The  Vo||»  h  ii»vis»bk  Uuougbout  it*  fiouM  of  mo  n.  thraugh 
Kuan,  at  wcU  as  die  Kuna  (iM  m.);  aad  tite  VyAtbi,  KttKiika, 
Rutka,  Tsivyl,  Greater  Kokshaga,  Ilct,  Vetluga  and  Mcsha,  are 
not  without  value  as  niatcr^'ays.  About  four  hundred  small 
laki'S  arc  c:iunu:;.U'l  v.itliin  thf  goviriimcnt;  the  Upper  a&d 
lower  Kaban  supply  ilic  tity  of  Ka^^iu  with  water. 

The  dimitc  is  severe,  the  annu;il  tnt-ari  temperature  being 
37'8'  F.  The  nunfall  amounts  to  16  in.  Agricultura  it  the 
chief  occupatko, and  Si%  of  the  population  are  peasaats. 
of  7,67>,teo  acfca  «(  aiable  land,  4»5i6^soo  unda  crapi 
diiefly  ry*  and  eata,  with  aome  wheat,  tadqf,  tedtUMf, 
leotila,  flai,  bemp  and  potatoes.  But  then  gaueially  nsults 
great  icardty,  and  even  famine,  in  bad  years.  Live  stock  are 
numerous.  Forests  cover  55"o  of  the  total  arta.  nce-kcefiing 
is  an  important  industry.  Factories  employ  about  10,000 
persons  and  include  flour-mills,  distilleries,  factories  for  soap, 
candles  and  tallow,  and  tanneries.  A  great  variety  of  petty 
trades,  especially  those  connected  with  wood,  arc  carried  on  in 
the  viUafOt  pairt|y  for  export.  Tbc  fairs  are  weU  attended. 
TlMfe  is  eoMMcndile  aUpping  on  the  Volga,  Kama,  Vyalka  and 
Iheir  tribnUries.  KaaA  b  divided  into  twelve  distrlcta.  The 
chi^  town  is  Kazaft  (f.v.).  The  district  capitals,  with  thdr 
popul.ilions  in  1S07  arc:  C"htticki-ary  (4568),  Chislopol  (;o,i6i), 
Kozino.icmy.msk  (5?ij),  Laishtv  (543q),  Maniadyih  (4Ji?), 
Spask  (.'770),  Sviyu/lisk  (ijiftj),  Tclyushi  {.J754),  Tsnrcvokok- 
shaisk  (1654),  Tsivylsk  (2537)  and  Yadrin  (2467).  I'opulation 
(1879),  Mj^TAiT,  ('897).  a.J0O,i8s,  of  whom  i,ii3.5SS  were 
women,  and  176,396  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population 
ill  1906  was  a,504,40O.  It  consists  prinnpally  of  Russians 
and  TlUaiB,  with  a  WUkty  of  Finno-Turki&h  tribes:  Cliuvaalm, 
Cheremines,  Mofdviniaas,  Votyaks,  Mcscheryaks,  and  10010 
Jewi  and  I'olcs.  The  Russians  liclong  to  the  Orthodox  Creek 
Church  or  .irc  Nonconformists;  tlic  Tatars  arc  Mussulmans;  and 
the  Finno-Turkish  tribes  arc  cither  p.iK.itu,  or  Ijilunf;  ollicially  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  respective  proportions  being 
(in  liig;):  Orthodox  Greek,  69-4%  of  the  whole;  Noncou- 
formists,  1  %;  Mussulmans,  »&•&%.        (P.A.K.;  J.T.  Be.) 

KAZAH  (called  by  the  Chfwiniiwa  OMfOt  •  town  of  eastern 
Russia,  capital  of  the  govemmeat  of  the  anBe  tame,  aituated 
in  S5°  48'  N  and  49°  26"  £.,  on  the  river  Kannta,  3  m.  from  the 
Volga,  which  however  reaches  the  dty  when  it  overflows  its 
banks  every  spring.  Kazafi  lies  650  m.  E.  from  Moscow  by  rail 
and  353  K.  of  Ni/.hniy-Novgorod  by  the  VoIj;.i.  Top.  (iSSO, 
140,736;  (I'-joo),  143,707,  all  Russians  except  for  some  20,000 
Tatars.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  city  is  the  kremi  or 
citadd,  founded  in  1437,  which  crowns  a  low  hill  on  the  N.W. 
Wllhia  its  wdl,  c^kpcd  with  five  towers,  it  contains  several 
dmcdm,  amongst  tliem  the  cathednl  of  the  Aanuactatien, 
fomided  In  1 563  by  Gury,  tbc  first  aidibiriHip  of  Kaaafl,  Kaxafl 
being  an  archicpisco(>al  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church- 
Other  buildings  in  the  krcrrd  are  a  inaKiiilkcnt  monastery,  built 
in  1556;  an  arsenal;  the  modern  castle  in  which  the  povcrnur 
resides;  and  the  red  brick  Suyumbcka  tower,  14b  ft.  high,  which 
is  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  tbc  latars  as  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  one  of  tbcir  saints.  A  little  £.  of  the  krcml  is 
the  Bogorodiuki  convent,  built  in  1579  for  the  leeepUon  of  the 
Black  Virfia  of  lUxafl,  a  mlnc)e>worUns  ima|t  tnufened  to 
Moeeow  in  161 3,  and  In  St  Petersburg  since  1710.  Kaalt  b  tlie 
intclleciual  rnpiial  of  eastern  Russi.i.  and  an  important  seat  of 
Oriental  sthol.irship.  Its  univcr?.ily,  founded  in  1S04,  is  attended 
by  nearly  loxj  students.  Attached  to  it  arc  an  txcellcnl 
library  of  120,000  vols.,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden  and  various  museums.  The  ecclesiastical  academy, 
founded  in  1846^  coolains  the  old  library  of  the  Solovctsk 
(Solovki)  BHUiaatcqr.  irfiich  is  of  imporUnce  for  tlie  history  of 
Roasiaft  itUibis  iiEUi  The  diy  is  adorned  with  hroow 
statues  of  Tsar  Aletander  TI .  set  up  r.uing  i^iekreml  in  1895, 

and  of  fhr  j-A{   <;     F.     r);-.-.-hi\  in   (i;:4  (-;.".ir,;i,  ;iL,_>  wit!) 

nonumcot  comuicmor..iiu^  tiic  capture  of  K^iCaA  by  Ivau  ibc 


Terrible.  The  central  parts  of  the  dty  consist  prindpaOjr^ 
small  one-storeyed  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  nt 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Russians,  while  some  30,000  Tatars  d«dl 
in  tlie  soburbc  KacaJk  is,  further,  the  jntcUecloal  ceatit  d 
the  Russian  Maheinmedaaa><idiohH>ohcwtheiriiieeeIiipomt 
schools  and  their  printtng-pcwtes.  Between  the  dty  and  the 
Volga  is  the  Admiralty  subnrii,  wlttic  Peter  the  Great  had  his 
Caspian  fleet  built  for  his  campojgoa  against  Persia.  The  more 
important  manufactures  arc  leather  goods,  soap,  wax  candlw. 
sacred  images,  cloth,  cottons,  spirits  and  bells.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  eastern  Russia,  and  with  Turkestan  liMl 
Persia.  Previous  to  the  13th  century,  the  present  government 
of  Kataft  fanned  part  of  the  tenitocy  of  the  Bulfadaoi,  the  luiai 
of  whaie  aadcnt  eBpital,Bolpdor  Bolgary,  lie  to  n.  S.of  Kaal 
The  dty  of  KazaA  itself  stood,  down  to  tlie  i3th  century,  .^0  m. 
to  the  N.E.,  where  traces  of  it  can  still  be  seen.  In  14 118  t  lugh 
M.ahommed  (or  Ulu  Makhnictl,  L!ian  of  tlic  G</ldcn  Horde  of 
the  Mongols,  foundcii,  on  ilic  ruiiis  ol  ihc  liulgariau  state,  the  I 
kingdom  of  K.izai^,  which  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible  of  Russia  in  155a  and  its  territory  annexed  to  Rains. 
In  1 774  the  dty  was  laid  waste  by  the  rebel  Pugachev.   It  has 

suactcdiqieatcdiyfnMBfiiea,capedally  IniSisand  t8as>  ^ 
KattftTatan^imhatvtaigKvaiiolonganiongatRiiaaiBaiMi  I 

Finnish  tribes,  have  hut  n  food  many  of  the  charactciiMk  | 
features  of  their  Tatar  (Mongol)  ancestry,  and  bear  now  tike 

stamp  of  a  distinct  ethnographic  type.    They  arc  found  aUa  in 
the  neighbouring  govenimcnis  of    Vyaika,  Ufa,  Orenburg,  I 
Samara,  S.imiov,  Simhirbk,  Tambov  and  Kizhniy  Novgorod. 
They  axe  intelligent  and  cnteiprising,  and  are  engaged  priach 
pal^tatnde.  , 

See  Pineghin's  KataM  CM  and  Tftm  (In  Ru«sian):  Vc1yaniiflo«» 

Zernov'a  Kaunov  Tsars  vols..  St  Petenbung.  1 863- 1 866) :  ZariiMk)r% 
Sketches  of  Old  Kmafi  'Ka^.ifl,  1877) ;  Troiimov's  Siet/e  of  Kami  ts 
155a  (Kazafi,_  l>^)<>);  I  ir-j)v\  ljix>la  on  the  history  of  the  native  I 

IKiput.ilion  lKa2.iri,  lS<i}  .ind  iM^kjI;  and  Shpilevtki,  on  the  antiqtri' 
tlr-.  ,if  the  town  and  coveriuiunt,  in  /rrri/uj  1  Zafrtsti  <  !  the  Kaiii  I 
l!ni\cTsity  (1877).    A  biLUocrapiiy  of  the  Urienlal  Ijooks  pulilishH  I 
in  the  ci^  a  printed  in  BvUttins  of  tbc  St  Pctcriburg  Acadna*  I 
( I  «67).    Compare  also  L.  Lcgcr's  "  Kazafi  ct  Ic*  tartarcs."  in  lUbi 
Univ.  dt  Cem-.f  (1874).  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.)  '. 

KAZBRON,  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  lars  io  j 
Persia.   The  district  is  situated  between  Shirax  and  Bushirc 
In  ha  centra  ii  the  Klacrtln  Vall^  with  *  ditection  M.W.  (« 
S.E.,n  fertile  plain  30  a.  long  and  Y  to  a  at.  htoad,  bounded  SX  I 

by  the  Parishin  Lake  (8  m.  fong,  3  m.  broad)  N.W.  by  the 
Bosha%ir  River,  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty  of  Bch-Shahpur  | 
(I'.cshjvcr,  Boih.'ivir,  also,  short,  Slu'ipOr)  and  Sassanian  has-  1 
reliefs  on  its  bj.uks.    There  al^o,  in  a  tavc,  is  a  statue  of  Shapui. 
The  remainder  of  the  district  is  moally  hilly  country  inicrsrctcd 
by  numerous  streams,  plains  and  bills  being  covered  with 
zizyphus,  wild  almond  and  oak.    The  district  i^  divided  itio 
two  divisions:  town  and  villages,  tbc  latter  being  called  Knh  i 
Manch  and  ag^  subdBvided  into  (1)  Pinbt  i  Kuh;  (>)  Yantk;  < 
(3)  Shak&n.   It  has  forty-six  villages  and  a  population  of  aboat 
1 5,000,  it  produces  rice  of  excellent  quality,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
opium,  hut  very  tittle  luin,  and  bread  made  of  the  Il<  ur  uf  acona  I 
is  a  staple  of  foo<l  in  many  villages.    \VM<I  almonds  arc  exiwrtcd.  I 

K&zcrun,  the  chief  place  of  the  di^-.tnct.  is  an  unwalled  towa 
situated  in  the  mid^t  of  ilie  central  plain,  in  it)"  ^j'  N.,  51°  43'E 
at  an  elevation  of  2S00  ft.,  70  m.  from  Shira2,  and  96  m.  fraai 
Busbiie.  It  has  a  population  of  about  8000^  and  ia  divided 
into  four  quarten  separated  by  open  spaces.  Adjoining  h  ea 
the  W.  is  the  famous  Nazar  garden,  with  noble  avenues  of  orar^r 
trees  planted  by  a  former  governor,  Hajji  All  Kuli  Khj.n.  u 
1767.  A  couple  III'  imIc^  N  of  the  city  behind  a  low  range  ol 
hills  are  the  impo^ini:;  lu'nu  of  a  marble  building  said  to  staiid 
over  the  grave  of  Sheik  Amin  ed  din  Mahommcd  b.  Z«a  el 
din  Mas'Od,  who  died  a  h  740  (aj>.  1339).  S.E.  of  the  dty 
on  a  hugh  mound  are  ruins  of  buildings  with  undcrgreoad  1 
chambers,  popularly  known  oa  KaTeb  i  Gabr,  "  caatl«  of  At 
fire-worship(>crs." 

KAZINCZY.  FERENC7  (i7,vv-i?u).  Ilu'cn! -n  author,  the 
most  iodcfali^Uc  ii^cnl  in  the  rcgcucraliou  of  the  Macyai 
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laptin  anl  Hlwituni  at  (fee  end  of  the  tSth  and  be^anhg  af 

tbe  19th  century,  wa>  bom  on  the  37th  of  October  t^SOi 
fir-Semlydn,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Hungary.    Ha  itadiiBd  law 

at  Kassa  and  Epcrir^,  nn.l  in  Tcsi,  when-  he  also  obtained  a 
thorough  knowItdKc  v(  I-  iint!i  :  nJ  Gtiman  literature,  and  made 
the  arqujiiUancc  of  difkon  Raday,  who  alli;  .vi.d  him  tl;c  use  of 
bis  library.  In  17^4  Ka7,inczy  become  subnotary  for  the  county 
of  Aba6j;  and  in  1786  he  was  nominated  inspector  of  schools  at 
Kjaa.  There  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  tbe  restoration  of 
the  liatfu  language  and  Btecataic  by  tnaalatioM  from  classical 
jwetga  wotti»  and  tgf  thesmimiilatioii  ot  thaMtivtVMabMlary 
from  ancfent  Magyar  sources.  In  17S8,  with  the  aafatanoe  of 
Bar6ti  Szjbo  and  John  Bacsinyi,  he  started  at  Kassa  the  first 
KJ.iKyar  literary  magazine,  Mjiyyar  Museum;  the  Orpktus,  which 
surcccdcd  it  in  i7>?o,  was  his  own  creation.  AUhou^h,  ujion 
the  accession  of  Leopold  II.,  Kazinczy,  as  a  non-Catholic,  was 
dWged  to  resign  his  poet  at  Kassa,  his  literary  activity  in  no 
•■y  deoeaaed.  He  not  only  assisted  Gideon  lUday  in  tbe 
otaMUuneiit  and  direction  of  tbe  first  Magyar  dramatic  aocfety, 
to  taddwd  the  fspctiote  with  aeveral  mnrisrlnM  from  foreign 
aalhmfl.  Hb  HamM,  which  littt  i^peafed  at  Kana  in  1790,  is 
a  renderinfi  from  the  German  version  of  SchrSdcr.  Implicated 
in  ihc  democratic  conspiracy  of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  Kazinr-zy 
was  arrested  on  (he  i-jth  of  December  i7r;4.  an<!  conilcmncd  to 
death;  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  impriionmcnl.  He 
was  released  in  1801,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  Sophia 
Tflrttk,  daughter  of  his  former  patron,  and  retired  to  his  small 
estate  at  Sz^phalom  or  "  Fairbill,"  near  Sitor-Vjhely,  tn  the 
aom^  «(  Zciaplte.  la.  iSag  ha  took  an  active  part  in  the 
eaofeicmeaheld  for  theestabBthnent  of  the  Hungarian  academy 
in  the  historical  section  of  which  he  became  the  first  correspond- 
ing member.  He  died  of  Asiatic  cbolera,  at  Sz^phalom,  on  the 
and  of  Aufwt  tigt. 

'  Kazinczy.  althoueh  possessing  great  beauty  of  style,  cannot  l»e 
rcKAfded  as  a  powerful  and  origm.il  thinker;  his  fame  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  felicity  of  hi*  translation';  from  the  rn.iittrpicces  of  l.rs«iinf', 
Goethe,  Wiiljnd,  Klop^toc  k.  (H  ian,  R<j<  hi  dnn  .uilil,  M.irmoiitiT, 
WoU^re,  Mctastaiio.  ShalcL^pcarc.  Sicrnc.  Cicero,  Sjllust.  Anacrcon, 
and  many  fjthLT'i.  Ik-  ,i1 m 'liinl  the  work^uf  IJjtiH/y  (Test.  1812, 
8  vols.)  and  of  the  poet  Zrinyi  (11^17.  3  vols.),  and  the  poctns  of 
Dayla  (1813. 3  vola.)  and  of  John  Kit,  (i8is,  3  vola.).  A  collective 
oditios  of  his  works  {^tp  iJmatwn),  oonristini^  for  the  most  part  of 
tranalattons.  was  published  at  Pest.  I8ia-t8l6,  in  9  vols.  His  origi- 
nal productions  (Eredeti  MuJtdi),  larMly  made  up  of  letters,  were 
edited  by  Joseph  Bajsa  and  Francis  Toldy  at  Pnt,  1836-1845,  in 
gwoliu  Editioaa of  (is pocaM appeared  iailsS and  iaiMg. 

KAZVIM,  a  province  and  town  of  Persia.  The  province  is 
situated  N.W.  of  Teheran  and  S.  of  Gilan.  On  tlie  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  Khamsch.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
i^ifioo,  and  coatains  many  rich  villages  which  produce  much 
pabk  and  txvit,  great  qaaatitica  of  the  latter  bdag  dried  and 
•qwitaiL 

Karvlo,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  province,  b  sltoatcd  at  aa  elevation 

of  416s  it.,  in  36"  15'  N.  and  50°  E.,  and  91  m.  by  road  from 
Teheran.  The  city  is  said  to  h.^vc  been  fouiulcd  in  the  4th 
century  by  the  Sassani.in  king  .Sh.ipur  II  (  ■,00-370).  It  has  been 
repeatedly  damaged  by  earthquakes.  Many  of  its  streets  and 
most  of  the  magnificent  buildings  seen  there  by  Chardin  in  1674 
and  other  travellers  during  the  17th  century  are  in  ruins.  The 
most  remarkable  remains  arc  the  palace  of  the  Safawid  shalu  and 
the  moaque  with  iulaigebltiedooia.  la  the  i6th  ceatuiy  Shah 
Tahmasp  I.  (is>4-i576)  made  Kaavia  his  capital,  and  it  re- 
mained so  till  Shah  Abbas  I.  (1587-16:0)  transferred  the  scat 
of  government  to  Isfah&n.  The  town  still  bears  llie  title  Dar  es 
Saltcnch,  "  the  scat  of  government."  Kozviu  has  many  baths 
and  cisterns  fed  by  underground  canals.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion formerly  carried  on  by  these  canals  rendered  the  plain  of 
Kaavin  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Persia;  now  most  of  tbe 
canals  are  choked  up.  The  city  has  a  popuUtion  of  about 
gdyeoo  and  a  ihriviog  traasit  trade,  patticuLuIy  sinca  1899  when 
Uw  carriage  road  between  Kcdit  and  Teheran  with  Kaaivin  as  a 
half-way  stage  was  opened  under  the  aus;>i(cs  of  the  Russian 
,**  Eoaeli-Tchcran  Road  Company."   Great  quantities  oi  hcc, 


fish  and  silk  aie  hraughi  i»  U  fiOBa  GQuk  lor  dbtca>utioa  In 
Persia  and  capocUo  Tarkay. 
KMUtt  BDMUMD  (i7<7-tS33),  was  ban  in  Loodoa  on  the 

17th  of  March'  1787.  His  father  was  probably  Edmund  Kean, 
an  architect's  clerk;  and  his  mother  was  an  actress,  Ann  Carey, 
grand  daughter  of  Henry  Carey.  When  in  his  fourth  year 
Kean  made  bis  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Cupid  in  Noverrc's 
ballet  of  Cymon.  As  a  child  his  vivacity  and  cleverness,  and 
bis  ready  affection  for  tboae  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
made  him  a  luiversal  favavtite,  but  tbe  harsh  circumstances 
of  his  hit,  aad  tha  waat  af  piapar  ftstcsiat,  while  llicy  developed 
strong  seili>iaBaBca,  fosMrad  wayward  tcodenciea.  About  1794 
a  few  benevolent  persons  provided  the  means  of  sending  Iiim  to 
school,  where  he  mastered  his  tasks  with  remarkable  case  and 
r.ipii!:iy;  bvit  finding  the  restraint  intolerable,  he  shipped  as  a 
cabin  boy  at  Portsmouth.  Discovering  that  he  had  only  escaped 
to  a  more  rigorous  bonda;;e,  he  counterfeited  both  deafness  and 
lameness  with  a  histrionic  mastery  which  deceived  even  the 
physicians  at  Madeira.  On  his  return  to  England  he  sought  the 
protection  of  hit  oacle  Moses  Scan,  auaaic,  ventriloquist  and 
geneial  catcrtdner,  who^  besides  contiauing  his  paatomhnie 
studies,  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  At  tbe 
same  time  Miss  Tidswell,  an  actress  who  had  been  specially  kind 
to  him  from  infancy,  taught  him  the  principles  of  acting.  On 
the  death  o£  liis  unc  le  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  Miss  TidiwcU, 
and  under  her  direction  he  began  the  systematic  study  of  the 
principal  Shakespearian  characters,  displaying  the  peculiar 
originality  of  his  genius  by  interpretations  entirely  diffctcat 
from  those  of  KcmUe.  Hia  talents  and  iaterestiag  coantcnaaoa 
induced  a  Mbi  Chttke  to  adopt  Una,  but  the  sUght  af  a  visitor  so 
wounded  his  pride  that  he  suddenly  left  her  house  and  went  back 
to  his  old  surroundings.  In  his  fourteenth  year  be  obtained  an 
engagement  to  p!ay  leading  characters  for  twenty  nights  in 
York  Theatre,  ap;»e,iritis  .is  Hamlet,  Haitingsand  Cato.  Shortly 
afterwards,  while  he  \vj.s  in  the  strolling  troupe  belonging  to 
Richardson's  show,  the  rumour  of  his  abilities  reached  George 
III.,  who  commanded  him  to  tedte  at  Wiadaor.  He  subaa- 
quently  joined  Saunders's  circus,  where  in  the  ptrfonnaaca  of  an 
eqaestdan  feat  he  fell  and  braka  his  legs— the  acddeat  leaviag 
tiacsa  «f  awalMac  in  Ua  JasMpa  throughout  his  life.  About 
thb  time  he  picked  up  music  from  Charles  Inclcdon,  dancing 
frcTi  D'E^^^■i!ll^  ami  fencing  from  AnRelo.  In  1807  he  played 
leaiiing  [arts  in  the  licifasi  theatre  with  Mrs  SidJons,  who  began 
by  cailiiiK  him  "  a  horrid  little  man  "  and  on  further  experience 
of  his  ability  said  that  he  "  played  very,  very  well,''  but  that 
"  there  was  too  little  of  him  to  aiake  a  gicat  actor."  An  engage- 
ment in  180S  to  play  leading  characteia  in  Beverley's  provincial 
troupe  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  dese  by  his  maniaga 
(July  17)  with  Ulsa  Mary  Chambers  of  Wataiford,  the  leading 
actress.  For  several  years  his  prospects  were  very  gloomy,  but 
in  rSi4  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  foriuuis  c  f 
which  Were  then  so  low  that  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable, 
resolved  to  give  him  a  chance  among  the  "  experiments"  they 
were  making  to  win  a  return  of  popularity.  \\  hen  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  first  appearance  in  London  was  dose  upon  him  lie  was 
so  feverish  that  he  exclaimed  "  If  I  succeed  I  shall  go  mad." 
His  opening  at  Dniry  Lane  on  the  afith  of  January  1814  as  Shy- 
lock  rauaed  the  audience  to  alaMt.aiicontioUable  enthusiasm. 
Sueeessive  appcaiamas  la  Mchanl  in.,  Hamlet,  OtheUo.  Mac- 
beth and  Lair  scr>*ed  to  demonstrate  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  whole  range  of  tragic  emotion.  His  triumph  w.^s  so  great 
that  he  himself  said  on  one  occasion,  "  I  could  not  feel  the  stage 
under  me."  On  the  jQth  of  November  iSio  Kean  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  Ktw  York  as  Richard  III.  The  success  of  his 
viait  to  America  was  unequivocal,  although  he  fcU  into  a  vexa- 
tious dispute  with  the  press.  On  tha  4th  af  J«nia  iSsi  he 

returned  to  England. 

•  This  date  i.*  .iiiii.ircntly  settled  by  a  letter  from  Kean  in  l8j<>, 

to  Dr  Gibson  {'^v  A'p/'rci.jy  Exprrsf  fi.r  the  rStli  of  June  Ir  i',. 
where  the  letter  h  prinri  i)  and  voufhfN!  for),  in-,  iting  !  ir:  t  >  J:.--  • 
on  the  17th  of  March  to  rekl  ratc  Kt  .in'v  I  utlM!  ly;  various  ollin 
ilati't  h.ive  Ix-rn  given  in  Ix^^k-.  i>(  n  ii  .'rnie,  ttie  4th  of  flOUHllwr 
having  been  fgrmuty  accepted  by  tiit&  Eucyclopdcdiib 
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Prc^bly  his  irrcciilir  hibils  were  prcjudidal  to  the  refinement 
flf  his  taste,  and  l.iticrly  they  tended  to  exaggerate  his  special 
defects  :iri'l  ni  inni'risms.  The  adverse  decision  in  the  divorec 
case  of  Cox  v.  Kcan  on  the  17th  of  J3nuar>-  1825  caused  his  wife 
to  leave  him.  and  aroused  against  him  such  bitter  feeling,  shown 
by  th«  aloKMt  riotous  cooduct  o<  the  audiences  before  whkb  he 
appeared  about  thb  ttno,  as  ncai^  M  oonpd  bin  to  retire  per- 
manently into  private  life.  A  second  visit  to  America  in  1825 
was  largely  a  repetition  of  tlie  persecution  which,  in  the  name  of 
mor.ilily,  he  had  sulTercil  in  Kiigland.  Some  rilici  showed  him 
a  spirit  of  charity;  many  aurJii  nces  submitted  him  lo  itic  cro'^sest 
insults  and  endangered  his  life  by  ilic  violence  of  'heir  disjpprov.iL 
In  Quebec  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  kindness  of  some 
Huron  Indians  wbo  atl«nded  bb  performances,  and  be  was  made 
dikf  of  the  tribe,  reodviaf  the  name  AlaaieiMNiidct.  Kean'slast 
•ppeacaace  in  New  Yorit  was  on  the  5th  ol  December  i8a6  in 
RicbardIII.,thcr6leiBwlidibeinafiiataaeainAiBefica.  He 
returned  to  England  and  was  ultimatdy  titeeived  witb  aD  the  old 
f.-.vour,  but  the  canti-:  '  h:\i\  made  bin tO dependent  on  the  use  of 
s'iriril  inls  that  thr-  Krad.nl  dclerioratton  of  his  gifts  was  inevit- 
rii.ii',  even  in  their  decay  his  great  powers  triumphed  during 

the  moments  of  his  iii.<.(iiration  over  the  absolute  wreck  of  his 
physical  faculties,  and  com^Kllcd  admiration  after  his  gait  had 
deseneiated  intoa  weak  hobble,  and  the  lightning  brilliancy  oi  his 
■jffs  luid  beooow  dull  and  bloodshot,  and  the  tones  of  hi»  match- 
MMWokammdlqrRWiliandgnutaghoaaaiai.  Hiaappear- 
ance  in  Paris  was  a  foihire  owing  to  a  (It  of  drankenness.  His 
last  appearance  on  the  stare  was  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  ?5th 
of  March  iS.vi  when  lie  played  Ollicllo  to  the  lago  of  his  son 
CharK"S.  At  the  words  "  \'illain,  be  sure,"  in  sct-ne  j  of  act  iii.. 
he  suddenly  broke  down,  and  crying  in  a  falierint;  voice  "  O 
God,  1  am  dying.  Speak  to  them.  Charles,"  fell  insensible  into 
his  son's  arms.   He  died  at  Richmond  on  ibc  15th  of  May 

Ha- 
lt was  in  the  bapciaoiialion  of  the  great  citationa  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  that  the  varied  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  acting 

of  Kcan  were  displayed  in  their  highest  form,  although  probably 
humosl  powerful  character  was  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  Massingcr's 
A  Nne  Waylo  Pay  Old  D<  bls,  the  effect  of  his  first  impersonation 
of  which  was  such  that  tlw  pit  rose  cn  mosu,  and  ewn  the  actors 
and  actresses  themselves  were  overcome  by  the  terrific  dramatic 
Illusion.  His  only  personal  disadvantage  as  an  actor  was  his 
inaO  stature.  His  countenance  waa  atitkingly  inicresting  and 
amnually  mobOei  he  had  a  mauhleaa  mmmand  of  facial  eiptes- 
sion;  Ids  fine  cyca  tdatillated  with  the  slightest  shades  of  emo- 
tion and  thought;  bis  \mct,  though  weak  and  hanh  in  the  upper 
register,  possessed  in  its  lower  range  tones  of  penetrating  and 
resistless  power,  and  a  ilirillinf;  sweet  iie^s  like  the  v.itc!i<  ry  of  the 
finest  music;  above  all,  in  the  grander  monu  nts  of  lii.s  |i  is:,ioii, 
hl^  intellect  and  soul  seemed  to  rise  b<.-yotid  material  barr.cr-, 
an<l  to  glorify  phjuiral  dci'tcts  with  their  own  greatness,  Kcan 
specially  exccik-d  as  the  exponent  of  passion.  In  Othello,  lago, 
Shylodi  and  Richard  III.,  chaiscteis  ytlerly  different  from  each 
other,  bnt  in  wMcb  the  pscdonbiant  alemeiit  is  some  form  of 
passion,  bis  identification  with  the  personality,  as  be  had  cnn- 
reived  it,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect,  and  each  isolated 
pha  c  and  aspect  of  the  plot  was  elaborated  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  flit  ails,  and  yet  with  an  absolute  subordination  of 
llv  St  10  ilu'  distinct  individuality  he  v.  as  endeavouring  to  portray. 
Coleridge  said,  "Seeing  hini  act  was  like  reading  Sbakeqiearc 
by  Hashes  of  litfitiiiaf."  If  the  ranfB  «f  dmnctcr  la  «Wch 
Kcan  attained  aii|Mcme  cacellenoe  sma  nanmr.  m  «m  cmpt 
Oanidt  baa  been  an  ncccssfttl  In  so  many  great  ImpetMnatloiis. 
Unlike  Garrick,  he  had  no  true  talent  for  comedy,  but  In  the  ex- 
pression of  biting  and  s.-itumine  wit,  of  grim  and  gho«i(Iy  gaiety, 
he  was  unsurpassed.  His  eccentricities  at  the  he:j;ht  of  his  fame 
were  numerous.  Somctinus  he  would  nMe  recklessly  on  his  horse 
Shyhxk  throughout  the  ni^ht.  He  v  ns  pri'scntrd  with  a  tame 
lion  with  which  he  might  be  found  playing  in  his  drawing-room. 
The  priaefigbters  Mcndoza  and  Richmond  the  Black  were  among 
Ua  vistoiB.  <^tan  was  his  devoted  friend.  In  his  earlier  days 
Talmasiddefhfaaf^HclsafliusniaceiitwMtcem;  palish  and 


round  him  ofif  and  he  will  be  a  perfect  tragerlian  "  Macrti^y, 
who  was  much  impressed  by  Kean's  Richard  III.  and  met  tht 
actor  at  supper,  speaks  of  his  "  unassuming  manner  ...  par- 
taking in  some  degree  of  shyness  "  and  oi  the  "  touching  grace" 
of  his  singing.  Ktanls  dchvery  of  the  three  sumda  **  I  aniaei- 
NOI"  in  tbe  part  of  Sir  Edwaid  UoRincr  hi  Tkt  htm  Ckal, 
cast  Macteady  into  an  abysa  of  despair  at  rivalUng  him  is  thit 
r6le.  So  full  of  dramatic  interest  is  the  life  of  Edmund  Kan 
that  it  formed  the  subject  for  a  play  by  the  elder  Dumas,  enliiM 
A' con  nil  d.'u^rdfe  el  Rinie,  in  which  Ficdciidt'Lcflaatlie  acUmI 
one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 

See  Francis  Phippcn.  A  uihtntie  Afemohs  of  Edmund  Kean  (1814); 
R.  \V.  Procter  (Barry  Cornw.ill),  The  Lift  oj  Edmund  Kran  (l8j<t: 
F  W.  Hawkins.  7 he  Life  oj  l.drr.und  Ktan  (1869);  J.  Fu«tril4 
Molloy,  Thr  I.tf(  ,:r.J  Adirr.tures  of  Edmund  Kmh  (I^),  Uwui 
Slirling,  O.'i  Dni'y  L,inc  (lS»7). 

HisS0n,CHmC8jOHM  KEAtt(i8||->iSM),  was  born  at  Waler- 

ford.  Irdaad,  oa  the  i8ih  of  January  iSii.  After  prepiraiorr 
education  at  W<wpleadon  and  at  Greenford,  near  H  .rrow  -c  »ii 
sent  to  Eton  College,  where  he  remained  three  years,    in  iS.; 
he  was  offered  a  cadctship  in  the  El-ast  India  Company',  serxice. 
which  he  was  prepared  to  accept  if  his  faibcr  would  settle  as 
income  of  £400  on  his  mother.    The  ddar  Kean  refused  to  da 
this,  and  his  son  determined  to  bcooma aa actor* ■  Ucfflsdebil 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  tst  of  October  iBl7« 
Norval  in  Hooe'a  Ihuth**  bltt  his  oontinucd  failure  to  adune 
popularity  led  him  to  leave  London  in  the  spring  of  1828  for  iht 
provinces.   At  Glasgow,  on  the  1st  of  Oi  tuber  in  this  ytir, 
father  and  son  acted  together  in  .\r.nold  Payne's  Bruiut.  \ht 
elder  Kean  in  ihc  title  part  and  his  son  as  1  .lu  ,.    .\iter  a 
to  .•\mcrica  in  i.Sjo,  where  he  was  received  with  mucli  favour,  bt 
appeared  in  iSjj  at  Covcnl  Garden  as  Sir  Edmimd  M oetiaKr  is 
Colman's  77ie  iron  Chest,  but  his  success  was  not  pronouaad 
enough  to  cncour.-ige  him  to  remain  in  London,  espwially  sskt 
had  already  won  a  high  position  in  the  provinces.   In  Jawniy 
i8j8,  however,  he  mnnied  to  Drury  Lane,  and  played  Ratsbt 
with  a  success  which  gave  him  a  place  ammrr  ,he  prindpil 
tragedisns  of  his  time.    He  w.is  m-irricd  to  the  actress  EDea 
Tree  {1S05-1880)  on  the  ;r):h  of  Jai-.uary  1S41,  and  pa^l  » 
se-cond  visit  to  America  with  her  liom  1845  to  1847.  Rcluxaii!| 
to  England,  he  entered  on  a  !^uccessful  engagement  at  tk 
Haymarkct,  and  in  1S50,  with  Robert  Keeley,  became  lessee 
of  the  Priaccaa  Heat  re.  i  hc  neat  noteworthy  featnc  of  hit 
management  ma  a  aeries  of  aoiSMiia  ShakespeariM  icnvsla 
Charles  Keaa  waa  not  a  gnat  tragic  actor.  He  did  all  that 
coold  be  done  by  the  persevering  cultivation  of  his  powers, 
and  In  many  ways  manifested  the  posses.sion  of  high  intelhgenct 
and  refined  taste,  but  his  defects  of  [Krron  and  voice  mad-,  t 
impossible  for  him  to  give  a  representation  at  all  adequate  of 
the  varying  and  subtle  enintions  of  pure  tragedy.    But  is 
melodramatic  parts  such  as  the  king  in  Boucicault's  adaptalka 
of  Casimir  Dclavignc's  Louis  XI.,  and  Louis  and  Fabian  dd 
Franchi  in  Boucicault's  adaptation  of  Oun^as's  Tke  Ctrtiut 
Brothers,  his  sncocss  was  complete.  Firom  hit  '*  toor  nmnd  the 
wodd  "  Kcan  ittumed  in  1866  in  broken  health,  aad  tfed  ia 
London  on  the  »nd  of  January  1868. 

See  Tfe  life  and  TUaHiol  Timts  if  duOa  Ktam,  bty  )eta 

William  Cole  (I HS9).  ^    '  ' 

KBANE.  JOHN  JOSEPH  fi.t;^-  ).  American  Roma 
Catholic  archbishop,  was  born  in  Hallyshannon,  Co.  DoaegaL 
Ireland,  on  the  tJth  oT September  1S39.  His  family  settled  (S 
America  when  he  waa  seven  yean  old.  He  waa  cdnotcd  at 
Saint  Charles's  CoIIep,  EIDcott  Gty,  Maryland,  and  at  Ssht 
Mary'a  Seminary,  Baltimore,  and  in  tS66  was  ordained  a  prt;t 
and  made  curate  of  St  Patrick's,  V\ushington,  D.C.  On  -M 
i^th  of  Aiip;st  tSjS  he  was  consecrated  Hishop  of  Kichrroni 
In  succeed  J.inie<i  Gibbons,  and  he  had  established  the  Cots- 
fr.ifernity  of  the  Hrly  Ghost  in  that  diocese,  and  founded  schoob 
and  churches  for  negroes  before  his  appointment  as  rector  oi  the 
Catholic  Univenity.  Washington,  D  C  ,  in  18S6,  and  his  appoiat- 
ment  in  18S8  to  the  aee  of  Ajasso.  He  did  much  to  upbuiU 
th«  Catboite  University,  but  bis  democntk  aad  liberal  poiky 
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■Mw  nun  c  Mniu  ii  mimbbi  irkmb  hmk  cum  n  nQVBmmcK 

for  hit  resigiutioa  of  the  rectoratc,  and  where  he  s|ieni  the  years 
lSg7-iOOO  as  canon  of  St  John  Latcran,  assistant  bishop  at  the 
IWtilifal  throne,  and  rounsi  llnr  to  I  he  rrcip,ic.ini!.i.  In  iqoo  he 
was  COnsecr.Tti  (1  atchbiihop  of  Dubuqiic,  Iowa,  lie  louk  a 
projnincnl  ir;  tkc  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  and 
in  the  'i'otal  Abstinence  Union  o(  North  America;  and  was  in 
|(ncni  charge  of  the  Catholic  delegation  to  the  World's  Parlia- 
OKBt  9t  Hclifiou  lidd  at  tbe  Columbian  EapMition  in  1893. 
He  kctucd  widely  m  Iwnpwincci  cduciliaB  nn4  AmcficiA 
liMiintkMia,  and  in  iS^a  mt  DndWu  lectaicr  at  Harvard 
Univmitx. 

A  selection  fran  his  writings  and  addrcMCs  was  edited  by  Maurice 
Pianris  Efan  under  the  title  Onward  and  Upward:  A  Year  Book 

{Bjltimorr.  1902). 

KEARNEY,  a  city  and  the  county  >;rat  of  Bufialo  county, 
Nebraslta.  U.S.A..  nboul  ijo  m.  W.  of  Lincoln.  Top.  (1S90), 
9o74,  (igoo),  5634  (650  foreign-born);  (iqio),  6ioa.  It  Is  on 
the  main  overland  line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  Btuiincion  It  Miawuri  River  railroad.  The  dly  b  ailualcd 
la  tlw  kraad.  flat  faotl«a^4and»  a  sboit  distance  N.  of  the  Flatte 
River.  Lalic  Kearney,  in  the  city,  has  an  area  of  40  acres.  The 
surrounding  region  is  rich  farming  land,  devoted  racially  to 
the  growing  of  alfalfa  at. (I  Indian  corn.  At  Kc.-m  y  arc  a 
State  Industrial  School  for  boys,  a  State  Norrr.al  Sthoul,  the 
Kearr.iy  Military  Academy,  and  a  Carnegie  libr.iry.  (IiKid 
walcr-powcr  is  provided  by  a  canal  from  the  Platte  River 
about  17  m.  above  Kearney,  and  the  city's  manufactures  include 
f  oundty  and  macbinc»sliop  products,  floor  and  bricka.  Kearney 
JnctioB,  as  Kearney  «as  called  Iran  tWjt  to  tBn,  «as  Ktikd 
a  year  before  tbe  two  railwayt  actually  formed  their  junction 
here  or  the  city  was  platted.  Kearney  became  a  town  in  187J, 
a  city  of  the  second  cla!.s  and  the  county  scat  in  1874,  and  a  city 
of  the  firvt  chiss  in  1001.  It  i.s  to  be  dlMingui^hrd  from  an  older 
■ad  once  f.imous  prairie  city,  popul.irly  known  as"  Duin-y  Town  " 
Adobe),  founded  in  the  early  fifties  on  the  edge  of  the  re^r- 
vatieo  of  old  Fort  Kearney  (removed  in  1848  from  Nebraska 
Gty).  in  Kearney  eoaniy,  on  the  S.  shore  of  tbe  Platte  about 
6  m.  SJE.  of  tbe  present  Kearney;  here  ia'iMi  the  post  oflke  of 
Kearney  City  was  eslablishetl.  In  the  days  of  the  prairie  freight- 
ing caravans  Dobey  Town  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
between  Independence.  Mi«.M)uri,  .hk!  tlic  Pacific  const ,  and  it  had 
a  rough,  wild,  picturesque  history;  but  it  lo;t  its  initnrnsc 
freighting  intercuts  after  the  Union  P.icifir  h  id  I  (-<vi  exmulid 
through  it  in  1866.  The  site  of  Dohcy  Tow  n,  together  with  th-.- 
Vbrt,  was  abandoned  in  1S71.  Fort  Kearney  and  Ibedty  loo 
were  named  in  honour  of  General  Stephen  W.  Kcanqr«  and  the 
name  «as  at  flni  correctly  spelt  without  a  second  "  e.**  ^ 

KBARinr.  FHIIIP  (1815-186?),  American  soldier,  was'  bom 
In  New  York  on  the  7nd  of  June  1815,  and  w.is  originally  in- 
tended for  the  legal  profession.  He  pr.iduatcd  at  Columlii.n  I'ni- 
ver^ity  (iSjj),  but  his  bent  was  decidedly  towards  soldicrirp. 
and  in  1837  heoblaincr]  a  roninitssion  in  the  cav.ilry  f  ;.'-;yir:i!  o( 
which  his  uncle,  (General)  Stephen  Watts  Kearny  (1;  1  iS  ;^), 
was  colondand  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis  adjutant.  1  v,  o  >  m  n 
bter  he  was  sent  to  France  to  study  tbe  methods  of  cavalry 
training  in  vogue  there.  Before  his  lelvra  to  the  United  States 
in  1840  he  had  scr\-ed,  on  leave,  in  Algeria.  He  had 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  but  he  remained  in  the  service,  and  his 
wide  experience  of  cav.ilry  work  caused  him  to  be  employed  on 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  army.  After  six  more  years'  service 
Kearny  left  the  army,  but  almost  imrrciKiti  ly  afterwards  he 
rejoined,  bringing  with  htm  a  company  of  cavalry,  which  he  had 
raised  and  equipped  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  to  take  part  in 
the  Mexican  war.  In  December  1846  he  ws.s  pramoted  captain. 
In  leading  a  britllant  cavalry  charge  at  Chonibnsco  he  htsi  his 
left  .Trm,  but  he  remained  at  the  front,  and  won  the  brevet  of 
rr.ijur  for  his  g:illaniry  at  Contrcras  and  Churubtisco  In  185' 
he  .-ij:\in  re  igmd,  to  travel  round  the  world.  He  saw  further 
active  >CT\itc  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  Ftench  cavalry  in 
the  Itali.in  w.ir  of  iSjQ,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  I.tRion  of 
Honour  lor  bis  conduct  at  Solfcrino.  Up  to  tbe  outbreak  of 


theAaMfanCMIWivlielivedlnnHlB,  bat  eailjr  b  iWt  he 

hastened  home  to  join  the  Federal  army.  At  first  as  a  brigade 
commander  and  later  as  a  divisional  commander  of  infantry  io 
the  /Xrmy  of  the  Potomac,  he  infused  into  his  men  his  own  cavalry 
spirit  of  dash  and  bravery.  Al  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines, 
and  Sicond  Uull  Run,  he  displayed  his  usual  romantic  courage, 
but  at  Chaniiily  (Sept.  i,  186s),  after  repulsing  an  attack  of 
the  enemy,  he  rode  out  in  tbe  dailttwbrtatbc  front,  and  mis- 
taking tbe  Confcderatca  for  bia  em  stea  «aa  shot  dead.  Hit 
body  was  seat  to  the  Fedeial  linca  with  a  niisisn  from  Ceneral 
Lee,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York.  His 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers  was  dated  July  4, 
1863,  but  he  never  received  it. 

See  J.  W.  de  Peyater.  Faitmd  md  MSUuy  HiHtrv  tl  PkiUp 
Kcoray  (New  York.  18A9). 

KEARHY,  a  town  of  Hudson  county,  New  Jtrscy,  U  S.A., 
between  the  Passaic  and  Hackcns^uk  rivers,  adjoining  Harrison, 
and  co:inrc.tc<l  with  Newark  by  ljri(li;i  s  over  the  I'assaic.  Pop. 
(1900),  jo,.Sij6,  of  whom  35<)7  were  lorcign-born;  (1910  census), 
18,659.  The  New  York  &  Greenwood  Lake  division  of  the  Erie 
raiirmd  has  a  station  at  Arlington,  the  principal  village  (in  the 
N.W.  part),  which  contains  attractive  residences  of  Newark, 
Jersey  Gty  and  New  York  City  business  men.  Tbe  town  covers 
an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  including  a  large  tract  of  marsh-land. 
In  Kc.irny  are  railway  repair  shops  of  tiie  Pi  iin^vtvaiiia  syf.em, 
and  a  l-irRC  abattoir;  and  there  arc  nunicrous  nuitiufat t urcs. 
1  he  v,.Iue  of  the  town's  factory  products  increased  frtun 
$i,&o;,ooj  in  1900  to  S4,427.<;>04  in  IQ05,  or  175  5  mi-  Among 
its  ins'titutions  arc  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  removed  here 
from  Newark  in  1880,  a  Carnegie  library,  two  Italian  homes  for 
orphans,  and  a  Catholic  Industrial  School  for  bo>-s. 

The  neck  of  kod  belwcca  the  Passaic  and  tbe  Hackcnsadi 
rivers,  for  7  m.  N.  from  where  they  tmiie,  was  ptirdiased  from 

the  proprietor-  of  East  Jersey  and  from  the  Indians  by  Captain 
William  Saii<!(ord  in  1668  and  tlirouph  Nallianscl  Kingsland, 
scrgeanl-majur  of  liarbadoes,  received  the  name  "New  Har- 
badocs."  After  the  town  under  this  name  had  been  extended 
considerably  to  the  northward,  the  town  of  IxKli  was  formed  out 
of  the  S.  portion  in  l8.?s,  the  town  of  Harrison  was  founded  out 
of  the  S.  portion  of  Lodi  in  i840,and  in  1S67  a  portion  of  Harrison 
was  set  apart  as  a  township  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Philip  Reamy,  a  focner  resident.  Kearny  was  bcoipoiated  as 
a  town  in  tftf);. 

KEARY,  ANNIE  (i?J5-t87Q),  English  novelist,  was  bom  near 
W(th<Tliy,  'Yorkshire,  on  the  3rd  of  M.-ir<h  iS.'s,  the  daughter 
of  an  Iti.h  ( IcTKyman.  SJic  was  the  author  of  several  cluKlren's 
books  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  known  is  C'iJu'/c  DrAy,  an 
Irish  story.  She  also  wrote  an  JSariy  Egyptian  History  (1861) 
a  nd  TAe  Nation  A  round  (i8|o).  She  died  at  Eastbourne  on  the 
.;rd  of  Match  1879. 

Kim.  JMlif  (i773-i8$»),  Ei4ilMi  schoolmaster,  was  bom 
at  Wells,  Somersetshire,  in  177.1,  the  son  of  Prc1>cndary  William 
Keatc.  He  was  educated  al  Eton  and  King's  ('olU;;e.  Cam- 
briilcc,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  sthular,  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became,  about  1707,  an  assistant  master  al  Eton 
College.  In  1809  he  was  elected  headmaster.  The  discipline 
of  tbe  school  was  then  in  a  moat  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
Dr  Kcate  (wfan  took  tbe  degree  of  D.D.  in  1810)  took  stem 
measures  to  impfove  It  Hia  partiality  for  the  birch  became  a 
by-word,  but  he  succeeded  to  restoring  osder  and  strengthening 
the  wi.ikcned  authority  of  the  masters.  Heneaih  an  outwardly 
rouj^h  n'.arncr  the  little  man  concealed  a  rcillykind  heart,  and 
wh<n  he  retired  in  1S34,  the  boys,  who  admired  his  c>iurage, 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial.  A  couple  oi  years 
bcfOR  he  had  puUBcly  flogged  eighty  boys  on  one  day.  Kcate 
was  matle  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  i8m.  He  died  on  the  jih 
of  March  t8ss  al  Hartley  Weslpall,  Hampshire,  of  which  parish 
be  had  been  rector  since  jSjj. 

Scr  Maxwell  Lyir,  I!i-lary  of  Eton  CoUtgf  (3rd  cd..  1 899):  Colling 
Etatiiana:  Harwuiid,  Alum'iii  EttmkmiUi  Amul  Rtgukr  (l8s>}i 
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KEATS.  JOHN  (1795-1821),  English  poet,  was  born  on  the 
agth  or  31st  of  October  1795  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and  Hoop. 
34  The  Pavement,  MoorfieMa,  London.  He  published  his  fint 
vdume  of  vcow  in  liij,  hit  MOMid  in  tlw  loUowiag  ywr,  bis 
tbirdtn  tSte^  and  died  of  coasaaqiitioBtt  Rone  MUieijnl  of 
February  i8>i  in  tbe  fourth  month  of  his  twenty-surth  year. 
(For  the  biographical  (acts  see  the  later  section  of  this  article.) 

In  Kcals's  first  bc  k  there  w:is  Ilnlc  foretaste  oC  aoyibing 
greatly  or  even  goiiuincly  good;  but  between  the  marshy  and 
tandy  flats  of  sterile  or  futile  verse  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  few  purple  patches  of  floral  promise.  The  style  was  fre- 
quently detestable — a  mixture  of  sham  Spenserian  and  nock 
Wordswonhian,  allematdy  florid  and  arid.  His  second  book, 
SniymiM,  rises  in  its  best  passages  to  the  highest  I6\el  of  Barn- 
field  and  of  Lodge,  the  two  previous  poets  with  whom,  had  he 
published  nothing  more,  he  might  most  properly  have  been 
daised;  and  this,  amoni;  minor  minstrels,  is  no  unenviable  place. 
His  third  book  r  jiicd  him  at  once  to  a  foremost  rank  in  the  high- 
est cl.iss  of  English  pocfs.  Shelley,  up  to  twenty,  had  written 
little  or  nothing  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  boy  of  ten;  and 
of  Keats  also  it  may  be  said  that  the  merit  of  bis  work  at  twenty- 
five  was  hardly  by  comparison  more  wonderful  than  its  demerit 
•t  twenty-two.  His  Urst  book  fell  as  flat  as  it  deter  ,  ed  to  fall; 
the  reception  of  hia  second,  though  leas  considerate  than  on  the 
whole  it  deserved,  was  not  note  contemptuoua  tbio  that  of 
Immeasurably  better  books  published  about  the  same  time 
by  Coleridge,  Landor  and  Shelley.  A  critic  of  exceptional 
carefulness  and  candour  might  have  noted  in  the  firs:  book  so 
singLihr  an  cx.irripic  cf  a  stork  among  the  cranes  a.s  the  famous 
and  notable  sonnet  on  Chnpman's  IT  Tier;  a  Just  judge  would 
have  indicated,  a  partial  advocate  might  have  exaggerated,  the 
value  of  such  golden  grain  amid  a  garish  harvest  of  urea  as  the 
Iqmn  to  Pan  and  the  tnaiiation  into  verM  of  Titian's  Baccha- 
nd  wUdi  gbtify  the  weedy  wOdemess  of  Endymtott.  But  the 
hardest  thing  said  of  that  poem  by  the  Qaarlaiy  wnrfeww  was 
unconsdously  echoed  by  the  future  author  of  i<dlMatir— that 
it  was  all  but  absoluti-ly  In  no;-ilj!e  to  rt-arl  throuph;  and  the 
obscener  insolence  of  the  "  lilat  kguard's  M.iga.:iije/'  Landor 
afterwards  very  justly  la!>cllcd  it,  is  explicable  though  certainly 
not  excusable  if  we  glance  back  at  such  a  passage  as  th.it  wlicre 
Kndymion  exchanges  fulsome  and  liquorish  endearments  with 
the  "  known  unknown  frm  whm  kit  b€i»i  ti^  suck  darling  (/) 
MseMt."  Such  nauseous  aad  pitUul  pbnnn  M  these,  and  ccr- 
lain  penafes  in  liis  coRapondeBce^  ndw  ue  nadcntud  th« 
source  of  the  noat  effenrfve  inpatntioBa  or  laslimttioM  levencd 
.ifTn'nst  the  writer's  manhood;  and,  while  admitting  that  neither 
his  love  letters,  nor  the  last  piteous  outcries  of  his  wailing  and 
shrieking  agony,  would  ever  have  been  made  public  by  merciful 
or  respectful  editors,  wc  must  also  admit  that,  if  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  published,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  written;  ihjt  a  rnajitul  kind  of  man  or 
even  a  manly  sort  of  boy,  in  his  luvc-makiug  or  in  his  suffering, 
will  not  howl  and  snivel  after  such  a  lamentable  faahion.  One 
thiag  Utbeito  inespKcaUe  •  voy  alight  end  rapid  giaace  at  his 
amatory  correspondence  will  amply  8u£ke  to  explain:  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  woman  so  passionately  beloved  by  so  great 
a  pcM't  should  have  thought  it  the  hopeless  attempt  of  a  misiuk^ n 
kindness  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  man  for  whom  the  best  th  .t 
could  be  wished  was  com[ilLte  aiiil  compassionate  oblivion. 
For  the  side  of  the  man's  nature  presented  to  her  inspection,  this 
probably  was  all  that  charity  or  reaaoQ  could  have  desired.  But 
that  then  was  a  finer  side  to  the  neii«  even  if  considered  apart 
from  the  poet,  his  correspandence  with  hie  fiienda  and  their 
generd  evidence  to  hii  chancier  five  noR  sufficient  piool  than 
perhaps  we  might  have  derived  fran  the  general  tmpretaion  left 
on  us  by  his  workr.  though  indeed  the  preface  to  Endymion 
itself,  however  i!l.-f;u  il  ii;  its  ohviuuily  implied  suggestion  that 
the  |)oeni  piiljlished  w.is  uinlcrii.il)! y  unworthy  o(  puhlic.iiion, 
gave  proof  ur  hint  at  least  that  after  all  its  a  .itlior  was  something 
of  a  man.  And  the  eighteenth  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Brawne 
standa  out  in  bright  and  brave  contraat  with  such  as  Kem  in- 
'■wnpatitfc  with  the  tndiUoni  of  hia  chancier  on  iu  nanlkr 


side.  But  if  it  must  be  said  that  he  lived  long  enough  only  to 
give  promise  of  being  a  man,  it  roust  aho  be  said  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  give  assurance  of  being  a  poet  who  was  not  bora 
to  cone  short  of  the  first  nnk.  liatc«annlii»tofanch«  pnb> 
ability  could  hawe  been  ffatheicd  fmn  Hi  tet  or  cv«  fton  lb 
second  appearance;  after  the  pubHotion  of  Us  third  volone  h 
was  no  kmger  a  matter  of  possible  ddiate  among  judges  of 
tolerable  competence  that  this  improbability  had  become  a 
certainty.  Two  or  three  [jhra^es  cancelled,  two  or  three  lines 
erased,  would  have  left  u:.  iti  Lamij  one  o!  mu^i  (aultlos  ij 
surely  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  English 
poetry.  ttahtUa,  feeble  and  awkward  in  narrative  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible  in  a  student  of  Dryden  and  a  pupU  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  is  overcharged  with  episodical  effects  of  sfrfcndid  and 
pathetic  expression  bqwod  the  icach  of  cither.  Tlu  Bm  ^ 
Si  Agttei,  aiming  at  Mo  doubtftd  laccni,  toceeeds  in  evedhg 
all  casual  difficulty  in  the  line  of  Bttntlve;  with  ro  :hadow  of 
pretence  to  such  interest  as  may  be  derived  from  !>'Lress  of  inci* 
dent  or  depth  of  sentiment,  it  stands  out  atnot.>;.>li  other  famous 
poems  as  a  perfect  and  unsurpassable  study  in  pure  colour  and 
clear  melodv — a  study  in  which  the  figure  of  Madeline  brings 
back  upon  the  mind's  eye,  if  only  as  mootdight  recalls  a  sense  of 
sunshine,  the  nuptial  picture  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and  the  sleeping 
presence  of  .Shalte^)caie'e  laoftn.  Beside  this  poen  alwnid 
always  be  placed  the  len  iuBOUS  twt  not  len  pieeidas  Aa  cgfSr 
Mark,  a  fragment  une^jcdled  lor  the  simple  perfection  of  its 
perfect  simplicity,  exquisite  alike  in  suggestion  and  in  accom- 
[>!iihr:icnt.  The  triumph  of  Ilypiaiuu  ts  as  iif.-.rly  complete  as 
the  Jailurc  of  Endymion;  yet  Keats  never  pave  such  proof  of  a 
manly  devotion  and  ratioral  sense  of  duty  to  his  art  a»  in  hb 
resolution  to  leave  this  great  poem  unfinished;  not,  as  we  may 
gather  from  his  correspondence  on  the  subject*  for  the  phifel 
reason  asaigned  by  hia  publishers,  that  of  discounnBsnt  nttht 
reception  given  to  lus  former  work,  but  on  the soUaaiid  nanen* 
able  gmnd  Ikit «  lUtonie  study  bad  aaattthlag  In  ice  way 
schene  and  natiiie  loo  artificial,  too  studious  of  a  foreign  inflo- 
ence,tobecarricdonandcan'iedoutatsuchler;;iI'.  as  wa^  ■^.;.lic^i 
by  his  original  design.  Fortified  and  puritieJ  a.,  a  had  Lucn  un 
a  first  revision,  when  much  introductory  allegory  and  much 
tentative  cflusion  of  sonorous  and  superfluous  verse  had  been 
rigorously  clipped  down  or  pruned  away,  it  could  not  long  have 
retained  spirit  enough  to  support  or  inform  the  shadowy  t>ody  of 
asubject  so  little  charged  with  tangible  signiileunce.  The  faculty 
of  essipulatien  as  distinguished  from  imiution,  than  whkk  UWR 
can  be  no  surer  or  stronger  sign  of  strong  and  save  original 
genius,  is  net  more  evident  in  the  most  hliltonic  passages  of  the 
revised  Hyperion  than  in  the  more  Shakespearian  passages  of  the 
u  nfe  vised  tr.igejy  wliieh  noradic  al  correction  could  havclcfto'.hcr 
than  radically  incon  .gihlc.  1;  is  110 conventional  exaggeration,  no 
hy  pcrl/olic.il  i  hra  of  llatlery  w  ith  more  sound  than  sens«  in  it, 
to  say  that  in  this  chaotic  and  puerile  play  olOtko  the  Great  there 
are  such  versca  as  Shakespeare  might  not  without  pride  have 
signed  at  the  age  wh(£h  he  wrote  and  even  at  the  s(S  whcs  he 
rewrote  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Jnlid.  The  druaalic  frng- 
mcntof  iCim  i^rftas  shows  far  more  power  of  hand  and  gives 
far  more  prombe  of  success  than  docs  that  of  Shelley's  Charles 
the  Fir:t,  \'ct  v.e  rar.iiot  say  witli  any  confidence  that  c\  v.'i  ih.s 
far  fiijiit  e.KUa\ agai.i  pronu.-.e  wi,iuKi  certainly  or  protjibly  have 
kijit,  it  is  certain  only  that  Keats  in  these  attempts  did  al 
Ica^i  succeed  in  showing  a  possibility  of  future  excellence  as  a 
tragic  or  at  least  a  romantic  dramatist.  In  every  other  line  of 
high  and  serious poctty  his  triumph  was  actual  and  consummate; 
here  only  was  U  no  more  than  potential  or  inconplcte.  An  * 
halted  of  the  more  lyrical  order,  La  Brllc  dame  sans  tmei  is  not 
less  absolutely  excellent,  less  triumphantly  perfect  In  fbrcc  aikd 
clearness  of  impression,  that  a  :i.,;rative  poem  is  Lamia.  In 
his  lines  on  Robin  Mood,  and  in  one  ot  two  other  less  noticeable 
^tudies  of  the  kind,  he  has  shown  thorough  and  easy  mastery  of 
the  beautiful  metre  inherited  by  Fletcher  from  Barufield  sad 
by  Milton  from  Fletcher.  The  simple  force  of  spirit  and  style 
which  dutingttishes  the  genuine  ballad  manner  from  all  1 
•ttenpto  nt  an  artUiciBl  ainpUdty  win  oooe  mm  at 
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tUevtd  !n  bb  vctws  on  the  crowning  crration  of  Scott's 

bumarxr  an.J  manliiT  genius — Mog  Mcrrilics.  No  liitlo  injustice 
has  b<;>.n  done  to  Krals  by  such  dt\otccs  a=i  fix  ihcir  mind's  eye 
only  on  the  more  salient  and  distinctive  mnes  of  a  genius  whieh 
in  fact  WM  very  inuch  tnore  various  and  tentative,  less  limited 
aad  peculiar,  than  would  be  inferred  from  an  exclusive  study  of 
hn  aofe  apedally  ciuncteristic  woik.  But  within  tlie  limit* 
of  tint  mrii  matt  «w  look  of  ooune  ioK  tiw  gemdae  awfcntUt 
«f  Ml  fame;  and  highest  among  them  m  must  rate  his  no- 
c(|ttalted  and  unrivalled  odes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  two  nearest 
to  absolute  perfection,  to  the  triumphant  achievement  and 
accomplishment  of  the  very  utmost  ln-nuty  possible  to  human 
words,  may  be  that  to  Autumn  and  that  on  a  Grecian  Urn;  the 
most  radiant,  fervent  and  musical  is  that  to  a  Nightingale;  the 
most  pictorial  and  perhaps  the  tcndercst  in  its  ardour  of  passion- 
ate iaacy  is  tliat  to  ftytlie;  the  subtlest  in  sweetness  of  thought 
and  fecliRg  b  that  on  Mdandioiljr*  Cicatcr  lyrical  poetry  the 
world  may  have  seen  than  any  that  is  in  these;  lovelier  It 
surely  has  never  seen,  nor  ever  can  it  possibly  sec.  From  the 
divine  fraRnicnt  of  an  unflni^hcd  ode  to  Maia  wc  can  but  guess 
that  if  completed  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  pl.irc  bcii;!c 
the  highest.  His  remaining  lyrics  have  mar.y  be.TMii  s  ah. 
tbem,  but  none  perhaps  can  be  called  thoroiighly  bcautifuL  He 
has  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  soonct.oC  the  fint  nok  and  as 
certainly  he  has  left  us  but  one. 

KfiaU  has  been  pranoted  by  modem  critldrtn  to  a  ptaee  Itnide 
Shakespeare.  Tlie  faultless  force  and  the  profound  subtlety  of 
his  deejp  and  cunning  instinct  for  the  absolute  expression  of 
absolute  natural  beauty  can  hardly  be  questioned  or  overlooked; 
and  this  is  du-jLllesi  tlie  one  main  distinctive  gift  or  power 
which  denotes  him  as  a  p  u  t  among  all  his  equali,  and  gives  him 
a  right  to  rank  forever  licside  Coleridge  and  Shelley.  As  a  man, 
the  two  admirers  who  did  best  service  to  his  mcmoiy  fWR  Lord 
Houghton  and  Mat  the  w  Arnold.  Thcw  alone,  among  all  of 
their  day  who  have  written  of  him  without  the  disadvantage  or 
advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  have  dear^  seen  and 
shown  us  the  manhood  of  the  man.  That  ridicatons  and  dcgrad- 
ing  legend  which  inipo-cd  so  Strangely  on  the  generous  tender- 
nesh  of  Shelley,  wh.lc  evoking  the  very  natural  and  allowable 
laughter  of  Ryrun,  11  to  du^t  at  once  for  ever  on  the  api>tarance 
of  Lord  Houghton's  biography,  which  gave  perfect  proof  to  all 
time  that  "  men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them  "  but 
not  for  fear  of  critics  or  tbiough  suffering  indicted  by  reviews. 
Somewhat  too  sensuaQy  lensitive  Keats  may  have  been  in  cither 
capacity,  but  the  nature  of  the  man  was  as  far  as  was  the  quality 
of  the  poet  abo\'e  the  pitiful  levd  of  a  creature  whose  soul  could 
"  Icl  itself  be  sr.ulTed  out  by  an  article  ";  and,  in  fact,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  aeei.knl  of  a  death  which  followed  so  fast  on 
his  early  appearance  and  hii>  dubious  rereption  as  a  poet,  the 
insolence  and  injuiticc  of  his  reviewers  in  general  have  been  com- 
paratively ami  even  considerably  exaggerated.  Excej)t  from 
the  chief  fountain-head  of  professional  ribaldry  then  open  in  the 
world  of  literary  journalism,  no  icck  of  personal  iiisull  arose  to 
oOend  bis  oostiils;  and  the  tactics  of  such  unwashed  nalignanu 
were  ineviubty  sufddal;  the  references  to  his  brief  experimeDt 
of  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  which  arc  quoted  from  BUttkwoad, 
in  the  shorter  as  well  as  in  the  longer  memoir  by  Lord  Houghton, 
could  leave  no  li.i  1  fnli:ur  In  hind  them  save  what  might  hang 
about  men's  yet  briefer  recollection  of  his  assailant's  unmcmor- 
nble  existence.  The  false  Keats,  therefore,  whom  Shelley  pitied 
and  B>Ton  despised  would  have  been,  had  he  ever  existed,  a 
thing  bcmiath  compassion  or  contempt.  That  such  a  man  could 
have  bad  such  n  genius  is  abnost  evidently  impossible;  and  yet 
more  evident  b  the  proof  which  remdns  on  everlasting  record 
that  none  v  .l-  evur  further  from  the  chance  of  decline  to  such 
di-gradatiou  than  t!ic  rea.1  and  actual  man  who  made  that  name 
Immortal.  (A.  C  &) 

Subjoiivcd  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Kcals's  life. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  K(  its  ami  lii.,  \'.ifc  Frances 
Jennings,  and  was  bapii/ed  at  St  Botolph's,  Bishupsgatc,  on 
the  tSth  of  December  1795.   The  entry  of  his  baptism  is  supple- 
mented by  a  marginal  note  slating  that  he  was  bom  on  the  31st 


cf  October.  Thomas  Keats  was  employed  in  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  livery  stables,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  He  had 
married  his  master's  daughter,  and  managed  the  business  on 
the  retirement  of  his  faihcr-in-law.  In  April  1804  Thomas 
Keats  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  within  a  year  ol 
this  event  Mis  Keats  married  WOBam  RawKngs,  a  stable- 
keeper.  The  marriage  |M«ved  an  mihappy  one,  and  fai  1806  Mia 
Rawttngs,  with  her  chtldten  John.  George,  Thomas  and  Prances 
Mary  (afterwards  Mrs  Llanos,  d.  i8St)),went  to  live  at  Edmonton 
with  her  mother,  who  had  inherited  a  considerable  competence 
from  her  husband.  There  is  evidence  that  Kcats's  parents  were 
by  no  means  of  the  commonplace  type  that  might  be  hastily 
inferred  from  these  as'^oc iatinns.  They  had  desired  tO  Send  their 
sons  to  Harrow,  but  John  Keats  and  his  two  brothers  were  even- 
tually  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  John  Clarke  at  Enfield,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  his  master^  aon,  Owtrles  Cowden 
Cbike.  Hb  vivacity  of  temperament  showed  Hself  at  school  in 
a  love  of  fighting,  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  school  life  he 
developed  a  great  appetite  for  reading  of  all  sorts.  In  iSio  he 
left  school  to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr  Thomas  Hammonrj,  a  surpdin 
in  Edmonton.  He  was  still  within  easy  reach  of  his  old  school, 
'■  here  he  frequently  borrowed  books,  ci;[)ccially  the  works  of 
S|M:nscr  and  the  Elizabethans.  With  Hammond  he  quarrelled 
before  the  termination  of  his  apprenticnhip,  and  in  1814  the 
oonaeidon  was  broken  by  mutual  consent.  His  mother  had  died 
fniBM,aadin  1814  Mis  Jennbigs.  The  d>Hdrca  were  left  to  the 
care  of  two  guardians,  one  of  whom,  Richard  Abbey,  seems  to 
have  made  himself  solely  responsible.  John  Keats  went  to 
London  to  stu<!y  at  Cuy's  and  St  Thomas's  hospitals,  living  at 
first  alone  at  8  Dean  Strci  t,  Horough,  and  later  with  two  fellow 
students  in  St  Thomas's  Street.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he 
neglected  his  medical  studies,  but  his  chief  interest  was  turned  to 
poetry.  In  March  1816  he  became  a  dresser  at  Guy's,  but  about 
the  same  time  hb  poetic  gifts  were  stimulated  by  anacqtudntanct 
formed  with  L^h  Hunt.  Hb  friendship  with  Beajandn 
HaydOB,  the  painter,  dates  bom  latec  in  the  same  year.  Huai 
intreduMd  biffl  to  Shdiey,  ^Ata  showed  the  younger  poet  • 
constant  kindness,  tft  I816  Keats  rvjvcd  to  the  I'oLliry  to  be 
with  his  brothers  George  and  Tom,  the  former  of  whom  was  then 
employed  in  his  guardian's  counting-house,  but  much  of  the 
poet's  time  was  spent  at  Leigh  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hampstead. 
In  the  winter  of  1816-1S1 7  he  definitely  abandoned  medicine,  and 
in  the  spring  appeared  Poems  by  John  Keats  dedicated  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  published  by  Charles  and  James  Oilier.  On  the  14th 
of  April  he  left  London  to  find  quiet  for  work.-  He  spent  aouM 
time  at  Shanklin ,  Isle  of  Wight ,  then  at  Margate  and  Canterbory, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Tom.  In  the  summer  the 
three  brothers  took  lodgings  in  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  where 
Keats  formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Charles  Went  worth  Dilkcand 
Charles  Armilagc  lirowm  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1817) 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Benjamin  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  and  in 
November  he  finished  Ettdymion  at  Burford  Bridge,  near  Dorking. 
His  youngest  brother  had  developed  consumpiiou,  and  in  March 
John  went  to  Tcignmoutb  to  nncK  him  in  place  of  his  brother 
Georf^,  who  liad  decMcd  Co  saO  for  America  witli  Us  newly 
married  wife,  Ceoigiana  Wylie.  In  May  (tSiS)  Keats  returned 
to  London,  and  soon  after  appeared  Endymhn:  A  Podie 
Romance  bearing  on  the  title-page     in  it  to  "The  s!  retched 

metre  of  an  antique  song."  Late  in  June  Kcals  and  his  friend 
Armitage  Brown  started  on  a  walking  tour  in  Scotland,  vividly 
described  in  the  poet's  letters.  The  fatigue  and  hardship 
involved  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  KcUs,  who  was  forbidden 
by  an  Inverness  doctor  to  continue  his  t«ur.  He  returned  to 
London  by  boat,  arriving  on  the  t8th  of  August.  The  autumn 
was  spent  in  constant  attendance  on  hb  brathec  Tom,  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  December.  There  b  no  doubt  that  be 
resented  the  attacks  on  him  in  BUicl'xood'i  .Uij,:  '/'  i"  ( \ugust 
181S),  and  the  QuirUrly  Rcvim  (.April  iSiS,  |iu!.'.i  l^-d  only  in 
Sep!*  :iiln  r),  but  liis  thief  [ireoct'jp;'-!  ii'iis  were  elscuhtrc.  After 
his  brother's  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  friend  Brown.  He 
had  already  made  the  acqaainlancc  of  Fanny  Brawne,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  lived  with  her  mother  close  by.   For  her  Keats 
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quickly  (kvelopcd  a  consuming  passion.  ITc  was  in  indifTrrcnt 
health,  and,  owing  partly  to  Mr  Abbey's  mi&managcmcnt,  in 
difiicultics  (or  money.  Ncverihvlns  his  best  work  belongs  lu  t  liis 
pel  iod.  In  July  1819  he  went  10  Shuklin,  Uvii^  with  James  Kicc. 
They  wen  won  joined  by  Bfowa.  Tlie  MXt  two  oioMhe  Kcau 
spent  with  Brown  at  Winchester,  enjoying  «B  interval  of  calm- 
neis  due  to  his  absence  from  Fanny  Brawne.  At  \V!nchesier 
he  completed  Lamia  and  Oihn  the  Crcit.  v. l.icli  lie  h.ni  biRun  in 
conjunction  with  Brown,  .ind  bigaii  his  lustoriij.!  tragnly  of 
A'/njc  SUplicH.  Bfforc  Chri^tnias  he  had  rcUjrriKi  u>  l,iiiuli>;i 
.^nd  bondjgc  to  Fanny.  In  January  i8?o  his  brother  (Jcorge 
ji.uJ  a  bhort  visit  lo  London,  but  received  no  confidence  from 
him.  The  iatal  nature  of  Kcats's  illness  showed  itself  on  the  jrd 
of  Fcbraaiyi  hut  in  March  he  recovered  sufliciently  10  be  present 
at  the  pfivato  view  of  H^ydoa's  pictiacc  of  "  Clinai's  Entry  into 
Jerusajem."  In  May  he  renovcd  to  a  lodging  in  Wesley  an 
Mace,  Kentish  Tow  n,  to  he  near  Leigh  Hunt  who  eventually  look 
him  into  his  house.  In  July  appeared  his  third  and  last  bool;. 
Lamia,  f  5.:!<i-l!,:,  J  lie  Iv.c  tf  Si  Agnes  and  oilur  I'oems  (i.S.c). 
Keats  left  the  Hunts  abruptly  in  August  in  consequence  oi  .1 
delay  in  receiving  one  of  Fanny  Brawnc's  letters  which  hud  bi  l d 
broken  open  by  a  servant.  He  went  to  Went  worth  I'lace,  where 
he  was  taken  in  by  the  Brawnes.  The  sug^tbtiun  that  he  should 
qiend  the  winter  in  Italy  was  followed  up  by  an  invitation  from 
Shelley  to  Pin.  This,  however,  he  lefuMd.  Bat  on  the  18th  of 
September  1820  he  set  out  for  Naples  in  company  with  Joseph 
Severn,  the  artist,  who  had  long  been  his  friend.  The  travellers 
settled  in  the  I'ij/.z.-i  <lc  Spagna,  Rome.  Ktals  was  devotedly 
tended  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Clarke  and  Sivtrn, 
and  died  on  the  jjrd  of  February  iS.m.  lie  was  buried  on 
the  37th  in  Uic  old  Protestant  cemetery,  near  the  pyramid  of 
ffitiiw 

BnttOCmAritT. — Keat***  friends  provided  the  material  for  the 
authoritative  biography  of  the  poet  by  Uiehard  Muiiekion  Milno 
(afterward;  Lord  Houthton)  entitled  Life,  iMUrt  and  Lilrrrry 
JbMdiKJ  I A  Afc'i  Kelts  (1848;  revised  cd..  1867).  7/ie  Poelical 
Works  of  John  Ktals  were  iwued  with  a  mr-nioir  by  R.  M.  Milnc<  in 
|SS4.  IW'J.  1865,  \W\  1H67,  .nnd  in  the  Aldiiic  i-dition.  I8;f>.  'I  In- 
standard  edition  ol  Keats  is  7'ilw  Potlical  Works  and  Otktr  II>j,'ii;;:j 
vJJukn  Keats  itov first  brou[httogrtimr,  imtMint  Pmihs  c»d  m.  in^r,,..  > 
LtUennel  before  puNisM,  ediMwUk  1Wle$  and  appetidiees  hy  Harry 
Boston  Forraan  (4  vols.,  re-i'^sue  with  corrections  and  addi- 

tions, 18^).  CM  the  many  other  editions  of  Keats's  poems  ma^'  be 
meniionrtl  that  in  the  Miiscs'  Libr.iry,  The  Pr^rii  of  John  Keali 

t|fi<>6).  tilitnj  by  G.  Tlinrii  [)r'..i\  \\\:\\  an  l:,l:ij.'u.  ti<Ml  liy  KoKft 
IridgCS,  and  anfilh.  r  tiy  11  r!c  Silincou-t.  Iir;^  1  he  Leilcrs  i  f  Ji  hn 
ICl§t$  U  Fanny  Ihtiutie  (iSSo)  were  ciiitc  .l  wuh  inirixlm  liun  ancl 
notes  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  and  the  Letters  of  Jtbn  Keats  t»  hti 
Family  and  Friends  (1891)  by  Sidney  Colvia,  who  isalao  the  author 
of  the  monosraph,/CMrf  (18^7).  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
See  also  The  Papers  of  a  Cntu.  SeUded  from  the  Writings  of  ike  late 
CkUftes  Wentworik  Diike  (1875).  and  lor  (iirthrr  biblioeraphical 
information  and  pariieulars  ol  MS.  sources  the  "  Fditor"*  I'rclaee," 
&c.  to  a  reprint  cMuii^l  by  H.  I'mMon  r<ifr;jn  ((.l.i  ,  19U0). 
A  f.ir,iniile  iif  Keats'*  autograph  MS.  of  "  Hyperion,"  pur<  hand  by 
Ihe  i'.riMsh  MufcuM  iW  1904.  WaS  puWilhed  by  fi.  de  Si'lineourt 
(Oxfor.l,  Hy05).  (M.  Br.) 

KEBLE,  JOHH  (1791-1866),  English  poet  and  divine,  the 
author  of  the  Chistun  Year,  was  born  on  St  Mark's  Day 
(April  35).  i7o>,atPaiffiofd,Gloiiceiterthire.  He  was  the  second 

child  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  and  his  wife  Sarah  Maule.  De- 
fended from  a  family  which  had  attained  some  legal  eminence 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwralth,  John  Keble,  the  father  of  the 
poet,  was  vicar  of  Coin  St  Aldwyn,  but  Uved  at  Fairfdrd,  about 
3  m.  distant  from  his  cure.  He  was  a  rlirgyiTian  of  the  old 
High  Church  school,  whose  adherents,  untouche<l  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Weslcys,  had  moulded  their  piety  on  the  doctrines 
on  the  non-jurocs  and  the  old  Aoglicaa  divines.  Himself  a  good 
Kholar,  he  did  not  atnd  hh  son  to  hny  school,  but  educated  him 
and  his  brother  at  home  so  well  that  both  obtained  scholarships 
•t  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  John  was  elected  Kholar  of 
CofpilS  in  his  riiteenth,  and  fellow  of  Oriel  ir.  hi>  niiicii  <  iiih  yrar. 
April  1811.  In  Faster  term  iSto  he  had  obi. lined  diuiMc  first 
cl.i-'?  honours,  a  <li  iii.flion  which  had  been  obtained  only  <ir;i  e 
before,  by  Sir  Robert  PecL  After  his  election  to  ibc  Oriel 
tdtowiliip  KcUo  gM  tte  Uaivcoi^  prim,  boik  for  iht 


English  essay  and  also  for  the  I^tin  essay.  But  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  rare  beauty  of  his  character  than  even  for 
academic  distinctions.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  his  fellow 
scholar  at  Corpus  and  his  life-long  friend,  says  of  him,  after  tbcit 
friendship  of  fivo  and  fifty  years  had  dosed.**  It  was  the  siagidar 
happiness  ot  his  attUM^  iCMrhable  even  in  bis  undergraduate 
days,  that  kve  for  Idm  was  always  sanctified  by  re\erencc — 
reverence  lli  .t  Oi  l  nut  iTiake  the  love  lev>  tender,  and  love  ihM 
did  but  add  iiiteii'-ity  la  the  revererxc."  Oriel  College  was,  at 
the  lime  when  Keble  became  a  icilow,  the  eeaire  of  all  the  firc>t 
abdity  in  Oxford.  Coplcston,  Davison,  Whately,  were  antoi>g 
the  fellows  who  elected  Keble;  Arnold,  Pusey,  Newouui,  were 
soon  after  added  to  the  society.  In  181$  Kebk  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  1816.  Mi  led  beat  and  cboice  wctt 
towards  a  pastoral  cure  in  a  coiilltiy  piliih;  btt  be  itnateed  in 
Oxford,  acting  first  as  a  public  exannner  tn  the  schools,  then  as  a 
tutor  in  Oriel,  till  tSjj.  In  summer  he  someiitnes  took  cleric;,! 
work,  sometimes  ma<le  tours  on  f<x>t  ihrouKh  varrnus  E:iKl.=.b 
counlie-s,  during  which  he  was  coniposiiiK  poems,  whiih  alirr- 
wards  took  ihtir  place  in  the  ClirntiLin  i'ear.  He  had  a  rare 
|iuv.er  of  attracting  to  himself  the  rinesl  spirits,  a  power  which 
lay  not  so  much  in  his  ability  or  his  gcniu.s  as  in  his  ebaraaor.  so 
simple,  so  humble,  so  pure,  so  unworldjy,  >et  wanin.K  l  oi  that 
severity  which  can  stand  by  principle  and  maintain  wliai  he  holds 
tobetlietnith.  Int89jhemtimcdtoFatrfonl,tlietetoa9>iit his 
father,  and  with  his  brother  lo  serve  one  or  two  small  and  poocly 
endowed  curacies  in  the  neighlx>urhood  of  Coin.  He  had  made 
a  quiet  but  deep  impression  on  all  who  came  within  his  influence 
in  Oxford,  and  duriiig  his  five  years  of  college  tutorship  had  v. on 
the  alieciion  of  his  pupils.  But  it  vsa-i  to  pastoral  work,  and  not 
to  academic  duty,  that  be  thenceforth  devoted  himself,  associ- 
ating with  it,  and  scarcely  |dacing on  a  lower  level,  the  aflcct  ion- 
ate  discharge  of  hb  duties  as  a  son  and  brother.  Filial  piety 
influenced  in  a  quite  unusual  decree  Ms  feeUngs  and  his  action  aB 
life  through.  It  was  in  iBij,  n  few  yean  after  lie  settled  at 
I'airford,  that  he  published  the  ChriUian  Kiar.  The  poems 
wliieh  mal.c  il  ,!i  book  ha<I  been  the  silent  gathcrinj;  of  jcarv 
Kible  li.id  i»a(iio-,nJ  ill  his  own  mind  to  keep  llitin  bc-nle  lii.T, 
correetinf;  and  irnprovinj;  them,  as  long  as  he  li\td,  and  to  leave 
them  lo  be  published  only  "  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way.'' 
This  resolu: ion  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  importutiiiiis  of 
his  friends,  and  above  all  by  the  strong  desire  of  his  father  to  fee 
his  son's  poems  in  print  before  he  died.  Accordingly  they  were 
printed  in  two  small  volumes  in  Oxford,  and  given  to  the  world 
in  June  tSi?.  b'lt  with  no  name  on  the  litlc-pofe.  The  book 
continued  to  be  published  anoqynoui^,  bat  the  name  of  tl* 
author  soon  transpired. 

Between  1827  and  1S72  one  hundred  and  fifty-efght  editions 
had  issued  from  the  I'reis,  and  it  has  been  largely  reprinted  since. 
The  author,  so  far  from  taking  pri<!e  in  liis  w  iilciiircad  reputation, 
seemed  all  his  life  long  to  \vi.,h  to  disconnect  his  nanic  with  the 
book,  and  "  as  if  he  would  rather  it  had  been  the  wor^  of  votxie 
one  else  than  himself."  This  feeling  aroacTrom  no  false  modesty. 
Il  was  because  be  knew  that  in  these  po;m$  he  had  painted  Us 
own  heart,  the  best  part  of  it;  and  he  doubted  whether  it  was 
right  thus  to  exhibit  himself,  and  by  the  revelation  of  only  his 
better  self,  to  win  the  food  opinion  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  Keble  was  ekited  to  fill  the  chair 
of  the  poetry  profesforship  in  Oxford,  as  suecessor  to  his  fru.-il 
and  admirer.  Dean  Milman.  This  chair  he  occupied  for  ten 
eventful  years.  He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures,  clothed  in 
excellent  idiomatic  Latin  (as  was  the  rule),  in  w  hie  h  he  exfMundcd 
a  theory  of  poetry  which  was  original  and  suggestive,  tie  looked 
on  poetiy  as  a  vent  for  overcharged  feeling,  or  a  full  imaciao* 
Uon,  or  tome  inacinitlve  regret,  which  had  not  fbund  their 
natural  outlet  in  liw  and  action.  This  sufrgcstcd  to  him  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  called  primary  and  secondary  poets— 
the  first  emjilojing  poetry  to  relieve  their  own  hrarls.  the  second, 
poelic  arti>(s,  composing  poetry  from  some  other  and  Icis  im- 
pi;'-ive  molive.  Of  the  former  kind  were  Homer,  Lucrttics, 
liurns,  Scott i  of  the  latter  were  Euripides,  Drydeo.  hliltr>c 
Thi*  view  «M  Ml  Ibnb  in  an  ulick  MMiibiued  to  the  Arstoi* 
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CVWtln  1838  on  the  life  of  Scott,  and  was  more  fully  developed 
iO  two  Volumes  of  Prt^dcHionrs  AraJfinifiic 

His  regular  viiils  to  Oxford  kept  him  in  intercourse  with  his 
old  friends  in  Oriel  common  room,  and  made  him  familiar  with 
the  currents  of  feeling  which  swayed  the  univmity.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill  had  deeply  slimd:,  not  «a\y 
tbe  political  qu'rit  ol  Oxbid,  bat  alio  Ihe  dnirch  feeling  which 
had  long  been  stagnant.  Cardinal  Kewmaa  writM, "  On  Sunday 
July  14,  iSjj,  Mr  Kcble  prcithcJ  the  asM/c  irrmon  in  the 
University  pulpit.  It  was  puljlisln-d  under  the  title  of  S'.iliciial 
Aposli'jy.  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  d.iy  as  the  start 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1853."  The  ocrasion  of  this 
sermon  was  the  suppression,  by  F-arl  Grey's  Reform  ministry,  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics.  Against  the  spirit  which  would  treat 
the  church  as  the  mere  creatttn  of  the  state  Kdsle  had  long 
chafed  iawaidly.  and  now  he  made  his  outward  protest,  asserting 
the  claim  of  the  church  to  a  heavenly  origin  and  a  divine  preroga- 
tive. About  the  5arac  time,  cm!  p.irily  slimul.Ued  liy  K(Me's 
sermon,  some  leading  spirit',  in  Ovfr.rd  and  eUtuliere  Iksjii  a 
conrerted  and  syum.itic  coii';<;  of  ailiun  to  revive  lli^li  ("hureh 
principles  and  tlicancle.it  pitrisiic  lhcolt>g\'.  and  hy  lhci>c  means 
both  to  defend  the  thurih  ag:uii&t  the  as>saults  of  its  enemies, 
and  abo  to  labe  to  a  higher  tone  the  standard  of  Chrntiao  life 
in  England.  Thia  design  embodied  itself  In  the  Ttaclarian 
movementi  s  Mine  it  ncdved  from  the  famous  Tracli  Jor  ike 
Times,  which  were  the  vehicle  for  promulgat  ing  t  he  new  doctrines. 
If  Keble  is  to  Le  re^Loned,  as  Ncutnan  would  have  it,  a,  llic 
primary  author  of  the  movement,  it  was  from  Pusey  (h  it  it 
received  one  of  its  be^t  knov. n  names,  and  in  Newman  that  it 
soon  found  its  genuine  leader.  To  the  tracts  Kcblc  made  only 
fblir  contributions: — No.  4.  containing  an  argument,  in  the 
nanner  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  show  that  adherence  to  apoatoUcal 
•ttcccsshm  is  the  safest  course;  No.  13,  wMcb  exphdns  the  prin> 
dpie  on  which  the  Sunday  lessons  in  the  church  service  arc 
lekcied ;  No.  40,  on  marriage  with  one  who  is  unbapt  'ue>\ ,  No.  8g, 
00  the  m>'Stici$m  attributed  to  Ihe  early  fatlier.s  of  the  iliurch. 
Besides  these  contributions  from  his  owri  pm,  he  iluj  ir.uch  for 
the  scries  by  suggeiling  subjects,  by  revicning  irac  is  written  by 
Others,  and  by  lending  to  their  circulation  the  i^eighl  of  his 
personal  influence. 

In  i8i5  Keblc's  father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  soon  after 
this  his  son  married  Miss  Claike,  left  Fairford,  and  settled  at 
Hursley  vicarage  in  Hampdiire,  a  living  to  which  he  had  bcco 
presented  by  his  friend  and  attached  pupil,  Sir  WIKiam  Heath* 
ccie.  and  uhicii  ( oniinucd  lo  be  Kcbic^  bome  aod  OTO  lor  the 

rtinaindcr  of  his  life. 

In  1841  tbe  tracts  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by 
the  publication  of  Newman's  tract  No.  90.  AIJ  the  rrutestanli.'im 
of  England  was  in  arms  against  the  author  of  the  obnoxious 
tnct  Keble  came  forward  at  the  time,  desirous  to  share  the 
raponsibtlity  and  the  Uame.  if  then  was  any;  for  lie  had  seen 
the  tract  before  it  was  published,  and  approved  it.  The  same 
year  in  which  burst  this  ecclesiastical  storm  saw  the  close  of 
Kcble's  tenure  of  ihc  profc->>orshtp  cf  poetry,  and  ihenrcforward 
he  w.is  Men  but  rarely  in  Oxfuril.  No  oilier  (luhilc  event  ever 
afTeetcd  Kebtc  so  deeply  .is  ilie  secession  of  \ewm.in  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  1845.  li  was  to  him  both  a  [luLlic  and  a  private 
•orraw,  which  nothing  could  repair.  But  he  did  not  lose  heart; 
at  once  be  tluew  bimaclf  into  tbe  double  duty,  which  aow 
devolved  on  hlmsdf  and  Posey,  of  coanselling  Uie  many  who 
bad  hitherto  followed  the  movement,  and  who,  now  in  their  per- 
plexity, might  be  tcmpicd  to  follow  their  leader's  example,  and 
at  the  s-imc  time  of  mainiaining  the  rights  of  the  church  .^gainst 
what  he  held  to  be  the  cncron  hmcnts  of  the  state,  as  seen  in 
such  acts  as  the  Gorham  judgment,  and  the  decision  on  Essays 
0md  RnUws.  In  all  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  the  twenty 
years  which  followed  1S45,  KcUc  look  a  part,  not  loud  or  obtru- 
»ivi-.  hut  firm  aad  leaohttfi^  ia  maiotaiaiag  those  High  Aaglicao 
priiK  iplcs  with  which  hit  life  had  been  ideotifted.  Tacse  absorb- 
ing  duties,  added  to  his  parochial  work,  left  little  time  for 
literature.  But  in  1846  he  published  the  Jlyra  InHOttntium; 
•ad  in  1SA3  he  completed  a  life  of  Bishop  WOson. 
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In  the  late  .lutumn  of  the  latter  year,  Keble  left  Hursley  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  sought  the  milder  climate  of 
Bournemouth.  There  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis, fnm which 
he  died  on  the  iQth  of  March  1866.  He  was  buried  b  biS  own 
churchyard  at  Huial^;  and  ia  little  mote  than  a  OMnth  hia 
wife  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side. 

Keble  .ilxi  pul  K'-hi-d  A  Metrical  Vertion  of  Ike  Psalltr  (1839), 
Lyra  yBKUitwdiiBi  (1^46),  and  .%  volume  of  jjfw  nis  was  publi>hcrl  (nM- 
bumously.  Out  it  is  by  the  Cnri'lian  Yr.ir  tli.u  lie  won  the  car  of 
the  rclisioiis  world.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  dictate)  the  plan 
ol  Ihc  txx>k.  to  fumiib  a  meditative Mligioiw  lyric  for  each  Sunday  of 
the  year,  and  (or  each  saint's  day  and  mtiviil  of  the  English  Church. 
The  aubieci  of  each  poem  is  generally  sunesud  by  some  part  of  the 
IrsKHM  or  the  gmpei  or  the  r)>isitr  lor  tm  day.  One  thing  which 
Kivps  thrw  poems  thrlr  slrangi  Iv  unifjiie  power  is  the  Sentiment  tO 
whiih  thev  .ipiK.il.  .iiul  the  uintly  ih.ir.Klrr  of  |he  pOet  who  OMIMI 
the  apjxal,  illumitiinj;  more  or  k>s  CM  ry  ().M  m. 

The  intimacy  with  the  liil  i.-  wl.iiS  l>  r-i.ini'c  t  i-i  the  p.lpe^  of 
the  Christian  Kror;  and  the  unobtrusive  (clieily  »ilh  which  Bitihral 
M-ni intents  and  bngaaae  am  imnnhiecd  have  done  much  to  endc-ar 
these  poems  to  all  Bibfe  icaiferL  " The  etactneis  of  the  dcM-rip. 
tion*  M, Palestine,  whi<h  Kchic  had  rjcver  vi»ilr<J,  have  been  noted, 
and  verified  00  the  split,  "  by  DtJn  St.inley.  He  rioints  to  feature* 
of  the  lake  <if  d  nm  <.in  : ti,  wliith  \K.ri'  Hr-!  tnuchcd  in  ihc  Chm- 
tif.n  Year;  .m  l  ul  •-.  r\i->  that  fhroni:!.  mi  tin-  |v,«,fc  "the  Ribliral 
*cenery  i>  in  iii  >1  i  r  iphir  illy  as  nc  .il  m^i  lu  ,  and  the  Biblical  hiilory 
and  ixx-try  .1    tr.J  '.i-i'!r\  .iikJ  [Mxtry." 

As  to  its  (he  Ckriitian  Year  i»  calm  and  grave  in  tone,  and 

subdued  in  colour,  as  beaecms  its  subject*  and  ■cntimcni*.  Ti« 
contemporary  poelt  whom  KeMe  most  admired  were  Scoti,  Words- 
worth and  Souihcy:  and  of  their  influence  traces  air  vi»il><e  in  hi* 
diction.  Yet  he  has  a  style  of  languatje  and  a  cadence  of  his  own. 
which  steal  into  the  heart  with  »«ranj;iiy  soothinc  power.  Some  of 
the  twcms  arc  (.luhU'ts,  after  their  kind,  flouiiij;  Irom  the  firM  Mjj^c 
to  the  IJ^I,  lui  id  in  ihoujht,  vivid  in  dirtion.  h.unmni •  in  (liiir 
p<n-;se  niohxly.  In  others  then-  are  lmpi.rfivti.>ns  In  tlivihtn, 
conventionalities  of  language,  obscurities  or  ovcr-subikui-s  uf 
tJMUglH,  which  amr  the  lodcr'*  enjoyment.  Yet  ewn  the  most 
defective  noenurofflmonly  have,  at  least,  a  single  verse,  exproMng 
•omc  piofoond  thought  or  tender  shade  of  feeling,  for  which  the 
sympathette  leader  wilUngly  pardons  artbiic  imperfcctioas  in. the 
rest. 

Kcbtc's  life  was  wriilcn  by  hi*  lifr.lon>;  ftiind  Mr  Justice  J.  T. 
Col<rIdt;e.  Ihe  folloivin^;  is  a  eomplriv  li-.t  of  his  vnritinns:— 
I.  Works  piibli-htd  in  Kiiilrs  lif.tuiie:  Ckriitian  Year  flH^;); 
Psalter  (iSji));  Praelfi'.:-in,-i  Acadtmieae  (1844);  Lyra  Innocenlium 
(1846):  ,2i«riBMM  4ei2(.v  :  1:1)148):  4rgMHewl  mptiMSt  Rtttcl  of 
Uarriaie  Law,  and  S.^^.-l  '  i  57):  Eudmristiral  Adoratien  (1*5;): 
Life  of  Piihrp  WUson  (ibO.*,):  Sermons  O'lasional  and  Parodiiat 
(1867).  2.  1'.  i-ihumous  publications:  Villtife  Sfrtnons  on  Ike 
Ba^ismol  Sentte  (lWl^^):  Mncftltineoui  Poems  (iSfif)!;  Letters  of 
Spiritual  Counsel  (1870);  Scrmom  for  Ike  Chmlicn  )  ejr,  ifc.  (11 
vol*.,  1875-1^80);  OccoMOtMi  Paptrsand  ReBS€\gs{i1iji);Slu4MS»i.n 
0*77):  Mitfiact    /ailrarljMi  sr  JIMifsliM  (iMo). 

KECSKEMtX,  a  town  of  TTungnrj-,  in  i!ic  county  of  Pcst- 
Pilis  Solt-Kiskun,  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop. 
( 1 900) ,  56. 786.  Kecskemft  is  a  poorly  built  and  straggltMfttnni, 
situated  in  the  extensive  Kecskemft  plain.  It  contains  monaa- 
terles  behmging  to  the  Piarist  and  Franciscan  orden,  a  Catholic 
(founded  la  1714),  a  CdviniMic  aad  a  Lntboaa  school.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  and  leather  are  the  principal  tndustriet. 
Resides  the  r.ii-iiip  of  rercal;,  fruli  is  rxtcnEivety  cultivated  in 
the  surrounding  di^triri;  its  apples  and  apricots  arc  largely 
exported,  large  ftumtilies  of  wine  ,Trc  produierl.  ar^d  cattle- 
rearing  constitutes  anolher  great  source  of  revenue.  Kecskcmtfl 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hungarian  dramatist  J6zscf  Kalona 
(1792-18^0),  author  of  the  historical  drama,  BMt-BdH 
(i««S)- 

KEODAR  (from  Hindu  Khedna,  to  chase),  the  term  ased 

In  India  for  the  enclosure  consirucicd  to  entrap  elephants. 

In  f  .  '.  t'  '1  the  word  employed  in  the  •.ime  meaning  is  eorriil. 

KEDGEREE  (HindoKtani,  kkirhri),  an  Indian  dish,  comiKjscd 
of  boiled  rice  and  various  highly-flavoured  ingredients.  Kedgeree 
is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow.  The  white  is  made  with 
grain,  onions,  ghee  (el  irified  batter),  cloves,  pepper  and  salt. 
Yellow  kedgeree  indudca  eggs,  and  ia  coloured  by  turmeric 
Kedgeree  Is  a  favourite  and  universal  dish  hi  India,  among  the 
fioo'tr  f(.is<es  it  !s  frequently  midc  of  rice  and  pi;K<-  only,  or 
rice  and  beans.    In  tluropcan  cookery  kedgeree  is  a  similar  dish 

UMnUy  made  with  liah. 
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KSBU  the  bottom  timber  or  combination  of  plates  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  extending  longitudinally  from  bow  to  stern,  and  tup- 
porting  the  framework  (see  SiUP-Bt;uiiiiNc).  The  origin  of  the 
word  has  been  obscund  Inr  confusion  «f  two  wocds,  the  Old 
Norwegian  kjole  (cf.  Swedish  %nd  a  Dutch  and  German  kU. 
The  first  had  the  mcnning  of  the  English  "  kcfl,"  the  other  of 
ship,  boat.  The  modern  usage  in  Dutch  and  German  has 
approximated  to  the  English.  The  word  kiel  is  reprcsi-nlcd  in 
old  English  by  cfol,  a  word  applied  to  the  long  war  galleys  of 
the  Vikings,  in  which  sense  "  keel  "  or  "  kcclc  "  is  still  used  by 
archaeologists.  On  the  Tyne  "  kcd  "  is  the  name  given  to  a 
lUt-bottomcd  vessel  used  to  carry  coals  to  the  colliers.  There 
^  another  word  "  kcd,  **  meaning  to  cool,  familiar  in  Shakespeare 
(Lme'f  Laboi^  ZmI,  v.  fi.  930),  "  while  greasy  Joan  dodi  ked 
tbe  pot,"  i.e.  prevents  a  pot  from  boiling  over  by  pouring  in 
cold  water,  &c.,  stirring  or  skimming.  This  is  from  the  Old 
English  ettn,  to  coo^  a  eooiiMn  Tcatonk  wocd,  d.  German 

tuhl'ti. 

KEELEY.  MARYANNE(iSo6-j8o<)),  English  actress,  was  born 
at  Ipswich  on  the  7?ndof  November  1805  or  1806.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Coward,  her  father  being  a  brazier  and  tinman.  After 
aoaw  caperience  in  the  provinces,  she  first  appealed  on  the  stage 
k  LoodoBen  tbe  end  ol  July  1825,  in  tbe  opera  JImAm.  It  was 
not  long  before  abe  gave  up  "  singing  parts  "  in  favour  of  the 
drama  prt>per,  where  her  powers  of  character-acting  could  have 
r-ropc.  In  June  t?:i)  she  ir.,;rr"!<'  ki.ljrrt  Kcilry  ( i  70,^-ifi6..i), 
an  admirable  coiTic<ii.»n,  wiih  whom  she  liad  often  appeared. 
Between  1S32  and  184J  thty  acted  at  Covcnt  Garden,  at  the 
Adclphi  with  Itiickstonc,  at  the  Olympic  with  Charles  Mathews, 
and  at  Drury  I.aiic  with  At acrcady*  In  1836  they  visited  America, 
lo  1438  she  made  her  fiiat  great  ■iicrrn  ea  Nydia,  the  blind  girl, 
in  a  dfanathwd  verrien  «f  Bidwcr  Lyttan%  TUt  latt  Dayt  ef 
Pompeii,  and  followed  tUa  frith  an  eqtially  striking  impersona- 
tion of  Smikc  in  Nickotas  Nkkttby.  In  1830  came  her  decisive 
triumph  with  her  picturesque  and  spirited  acting  as  the  hero  of  a 
play  founded  upon  Harrison  ,\insworl h's  Jack  Sh/'ppard.  So 
(l  ingcrou*  was  ron^idircd  the  [xipularity  of  the  phy,  with  its 
glorification  of  the  prison-breaking  felon,  that  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ultimately  forbade  the  performance  of  any  piece  upon  the 
•abject.  It  is  perhaps  meintyaa  Jack  Sheppaid  that  Mrs  Kecley 
Hvcd  tn  tbe  meBsoiy  of  plqrgoen,  despite  her  kng  eahietiucnt 
career  in  plays  more  worthy  of  her  remarkable  gifts.  Under 
Macready's  management  she  played  Ncrissa  in  The  MmhanI 
cf  Venue,  and  Audrey  in  As  You  Like  II.  She  managed  the 
Lyceum  with  her  husband  from  1844  to  1847;  acted  with  Webster 
and  Ki  ;  ti  at  \hc  Ilaymarkct;  returned  for  five  years  to  the 
Adclplii;  .ind  rnadc  her  last  regular  pubUc  appearance  at  the 
Lyceum  in  iSyj.  A  public  reception  was  given  her  at  this 
theatre  on  her  gotb  birthday.  Sbe  died  on  tbe  xstb  of  liarch 

See  Wilier  Goodaaa»  71a  JTaeiKqn  en  lie  5ll|||t  «■<  ef  (Undon. 

KEELING  ISLANDS  (often  called  Cocos  and  Cocos-Kefung 
ISLANPS),  a  group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Occnn,  between 
ji"  4'  and  i;"  13'  S..  and  gO"  4g'-57'  E.,  but  including  a  s:iialler 
island  in  1 1°  50'  N.  and  96°  50'  £.  The  group  f urnisheil  Charles 
Darwin  with  tbe  typical  eiample  of  an  atoll  or  lagoon  island. 
Tbete  axe  altogether  twenty-three  small  islands,  9)  n.  being  tbe 
greatest  width  of  tbe  wbtde  atolL  Tbe  lagoon  b  very  shallow 
and  the  passages  between  many  of  the  islands  arc  fordabic  on 
fool.  An  opening  on  the  northern  side  of  the  reef  permits  the 
entr.-incc  of  voitls  into  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon,  which 
f'jfms  a  giKj<I  h.irliour  known  as  Port  Refuge  or  Port  Albion.  1  he 
coco  nut  (as  the  name  Cocos  I.slands  indicates)  is  the  character- 
istic product  and  is  cultivated  on  all  the  islands.  The  flora  is 
acaaty  In  species.  One  of  the  commonest  Uving  ciealures  is  a 
BM»stroui  crab  which  lives  00  the  coco-nals;  and  in  aome  places 
also  there  are  great  colonics  of  the  pomegranate  crab.  The  group 
was  visited  by  Dr  H.  O.  ForU-s  tn  187S,  and  later,  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  John  Murray,  by  Dr  Guppy,  Mr  Ridli  y  and  I)r  Andrews. 
Tlic  objic  i  of  their  visit*  was  the  investigation  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  atoll,  more  cqiccially  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 


reefs.  Dr  Guppy  was  fortunate  in  reaching  North  Keeling  Island 
where  a  landing  is  only  possible  during  tbe  calqast  wcatlka: 
The  island  he  found  to  be  about  a  niie  kng,  with  a  abaBev 
enclosed  lagoon,  leas  than  1  Su  deep  at  ordinary  low  water,  with 
a  single  opening  on  Its  east  Of  weather  side.  A  dense  vegetation 
of  iron-N\oo.l  (C-'/t  ;)  and  othir  tire-,  and  shrub-;,  toge! htr  with 
a  forest  of  coLo-iiut  palm;,,  (.ovun  ii.',  :  i.rface.  It  is  ttriaritLd  by 
myriads  of  sea-fowl,  frigate-birds,  bo<j!jies,  and  terns  U7r<t| 
Candida),  which  find  here  an  excellent  nesting-place,  for  the 
island  is  uninhabited,  and  is  visited  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  excrement  from  this  large  colony  has  changed  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil  and  the  cotal  nodules  on  the  surface  into 
phoq>hatca»  to  the  extent  in  some  caaes  of  6o>7o%,  thus  lonaiag 
a  valnable  depout,  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Mana 
itself  ar'.d  promising  coramcrcial  value.  The  lagoon  is  s!o«ljr 
filling  up  am!  becoming  cultiv.ible  land,  but  the  rate  of  rtiovcry 
from  the  sea  has  been  specially  marked  since  the  cruinion  (4 
Krakaioa,  the  pumice  from  which  was  washed  on  to  it  in 
enormous  quantity,  so  that  the  lagoon  advanced  its  shores 
from  20  to  30  yards.  Forbes's  and  Guppy's  investigations  go 
to  show  that,  contrary  to  Darwin's  belief,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  upheaval  or  of  subsidence  in  either  of  the  Keeling  groups. 

The  atoll  baa  an  exceedingly  heahhy  dimate,  and  might  wdi 
be  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  phthisical  patients,  the  temperature 
never  reaching  extremes.  The  highest  annual  reading  of  the 
thrrmomcter  hardly  ever  exceeds  Sr/  F.  or  faMs  beiit  -.th  70*. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  78  5"  F.,  and  as  the  rainfall 
rarely  exceeds  40  in.  the  atmosphere  never  becomes  unpleasanily 
moist.  The  south-cast  trade  blows  almost  ceaselessly  for  tea 
months  of  the  year.  Terrific  storms  sometimes  break  over  the 
island;  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  visited  by  earthquakes. 
A  profitable  trade  b  done  in  cooo^ote,  but  tbeie  are  few  other 
exports.  The  imports  are  almost  entirely  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  inhabitants,  who  form  a  patriarchal  colony 
under  a  private  proprietor. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1607  by  Captain  William  Keeling 
on  his  voyage  from  Batavia  to  the  Cape.  In  1813  .Mcxander 
Hare,  an  English  adventurer,  settled  on  the  southernmost  island 
with  a  number  of  slaves.  Some  two  or  three  years  after,  a 
Scotchman,  J.  Roaa»  who  bad  commanded  a  brig  daring  the 
Engliriiaceopatfcm  of  Java,  aettbd  with  hiabndly(wboc«atlnMd 
in  the  ownership)  on  Direction  Island,  and  his  little  colony 
was  soon  strengthened  by  Hare's  runaw.ny  slaves.  The  Dutch 
Government  had  in  an  informal  way  claimed  the  possession  of  the 
islands  since  1810;  but  they  refused  to  allow  Ross  to  hoist  the 
Dutdi  fl.iK'.  ;it"  1  accordingly  the  group  v.,-;?  taken  under  Itrittsh 
protection  in  1856.  In  187S  it  was  attached  to  the  government 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  iSSi  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  goTcmor 
of  theStraiuSettlentents.  The  ownership  and  aoperintendaa^ 
continued  tn  tbe  Roes  family,  of  whom  George  Clonlet  Kooe 
died  in  1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sydney. 

Sec  C.  Darwin,  Journci  of  Ihe  Voyaze  oj  the  "  5i'jj;.V,"  and  CccSo- 
titat  Observationt on  Coral  Reefs;  ttlfo  Henry  O.  Forbes  A  Sciurclist's 
Wondtrintt  in  IheEasttrn  Ankipdat*  (London,  itt&i) ;  H.  U.  Gupoy, 
"  TlwCea»-Kecifaiglalanda>".^WiffiiftiyBj>>iri^  (vdLv. 
1889). 

KEEL-MOULDINO,  in  architecture,  a  round  on  wfaidi  fheic  ti 
a  snail  fiUet,  somewhat  like  the  ked  of  a  sMpk  Itisooaimonin 
the  Early  EngOsb  and  Decorated  styles. 

KEENE.  CHARLES  SAMUEL  (1813-1891).  Engfish  black  and> 
white  artist,  the  son  of  Samuel  Browne  Kcene,  a  soHritor,  was 
born  at  Hornsey  on  the  tcth  of  Augt:st  iR:i.  FducKcd  at  xY' 
Ipswich  Grammar  Schr>«"il  until  his  sixteenth  year,  he  early  showed 
artistic  leanings.  Two  ycnrs  after  the  death  of  his  father  be  was 
articled  to  a  London  solicitor,  but,  the  occupation  proving  unc^p- 
gcnial,  he  was  removed  to  tbe  fldiee  of  an  architect,  Mr  i'ilWirg- 
ton.  His  spare  time  was  now  spent  in  drawing  hiatoricml  and 
nantkal  sab}ects  hi  water4oloor.  Poi'  these  trifles  bis  noclMr, 
to  who<e  energy  and  common  sense  he  was  greatly  indebtcH,  sc^n 
found  a  purchaser,  through  whom  he  was  brotiplit  to  the  notice 
of  the  Whympers,  the  wood  <  ritr'.ive:-;,  This  11  fo  bis  l  iing 
bound  to  them  as  apprentice  for  hvoycars.   His  earliest  known 
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i$4>).   His  tenn  of  apprenticeship  over,  he  Und  M  MotfD  an 

attic  in  the  block  of  buildings  standing,  up  to  tgee,  between  the 
Strand  and  Holywell  Street,  and  was  soon  hard  al  work  for  th* 
lUuiUattd  London  News.  Al  this  lime  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Artists' Society  "  in  Clipatone  Street,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
L>ngham  studioo.  In  December  1 851  be  made  his  first  appear- 
uce  io  PMnck  and,  after  nine  years  of  steady  work,  was  called 
loaseatatUiefiunowtable.  It«wdai»gUy»pedodof  pr»> 
batloa  tlMt  lie  fint  |kv«  cvfafeiice  of  thoi*  tiUMitiident  qnntlet 
which  make  his  work  at  once  the  Joy  tnd  despair  of  his  brother 
craftsmen.  On  the  starting  of  Once  a  Week,  in  1859,  Kccne's 
ser'v-iccs  were  rcquisilioncd,  his  most  notable  scries  in  this 
periodical  being  the  illustrations  to  Charles  Rt.vlc's  A  Good 
fijA.' (afterwards  rcchristened  T ke  Cloister  and  tk<  II (urth)  and  to 
Gcorfc  Meredith's  Etan  HarrinfiOH,  There  isaquality  ofconvcn- 
tioaality  In  the  e^irlicr  of  these  frUcb  completely  disappears  in 
the  btcr.  In  1858  Kcene,  who  wis  endowed  with  a  fine  voice 
and  was  an  enthnslasffc  admirer  of  old-fashioned  mtaic.  Joined 
tlie  "  Jcnnyn  Band,"  afterwards  better  known  as  the  "  Moray 
MinstreU."  He  was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  Leslie's 
Choir,  the  Sacred  H.irrnonic  Society,  the  Catch,  ("dec  and  Canon 
Cluh,  .irrl  thf  r!;-.rh  Choir.  He  was  also  an  industrious  performer 
on  the  b?,gpiiic?,  of  which  instrument  he  brouRht  topetlu  r  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  specimens,  AIkjuI  1S63  the  ;Vrls  Club  in 
flanover  Square  was  started,  with  Kccnc  as  one  of  the  original 
BNnbeii.  Id  1864  }<Aa.  Leech  died,  and  Keeae's  worli  in  Fmuk 
tlienieforwudfotiaqwUeroiiportiinitles.  Itwaatboattkbtime 
tlukt  the  greatest  of  all  modem  artists  of  his  class,Menzel,discovcrcd 
Kccne's  existence,  and  became  a  subscriber  to  Puiuk  solely  for 
tbe  sake  of  enjoying  week  by  week  I  he  work  of  his  brother  crafts- 
man. In  187^  Kecnc,  who,  though  fully  possessed  of  the  humor- 
ous sense,  was  ni/1  v,  it  bin  rr.crisurj4blc  distance  of  Leech  as  a  jester, 
and  whose  drawings  were  consequently  not  sufficiently  "  funny  " 
to  appeal  to  the  laugbtcr-loving  public,  was  fortunate  enough 
tOBiiBlEetlieicqvalnUnceofltr  Josc{>h  Ciawbail,  wiio  had  been 
in  the  haMt  for  maay  yam  of  Jotting  dowa  wf  biuBomis 
inddents  be  might  bear  of  or  observe,  illustrating  them  at  leisure 
for  his  own  amusement.  Tbesc  were  placed  unreservedly  at 
Kccne's  disposal,  and  to  their  inspiration  wc  owe  .it  least  350  of 
his  most  successful  drawings  in  the  bsl  twenty  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Punch.  A  Hit  of  more  than  ioo  of  these  subjects  is 
given  at  the  end  of  The  Life  and  LeUers  of  Chdrhs  Keene  of 
"  Punch."  In  x379  Keene  removed  to  339  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
which  he  occupied  lutil  his  last  iUneti^  milking  daily  to  and  from 
his  house,  iia  Hanaenmlth  Road.  In  1881  a  volume  of  bis 
JPunck  drawings  was  published  by  If  caais  Biadbuiy  &  Agnew, 
with  the  title  Our  People.  In  1883  Keene,  who  had  hitherto  been 
a  St  ror.?  m.in.  tlcvelopcd  symptoms  of  dysfK  pbi.i  and  rheumatism. 
By  18.S9  thcAC  hid  intrt  iscd  to  an  alarming  degri-c,  and  the  last 
two  years  of  his  hfc  wcje  p.i^jcd  ia  acute  suffering  Iwrnc  with  the 
greatest  courage,  lie  died  unmarried,  after  a  singularly  un- 
cvtntful  Kfo,  on  the  4th  of  Januaiy  tl^s,  and  Us  My  lies  in 
BanuncrsmUh  cemetery. 

*^  Keene,  who, never  had  any  regular  art  trainlnK.  was  eaarntianv 

an  artists*  artist.  He  holds  the  foremost  place  araonpt  English 
craftsmen  in  l»l.ick  and  white,  though  his  woric  ha*  never  been  appre- 
ciated at  its  real  value  by  the  Kcneral  public.  No  doubt  the  main 
reason  for  thii  l  u  k  of  public  rtcoRnition  was  his  unconventinnality. 
He  drew  bii  niodtS  ex-ntly  a>  he  mw  them,  not  a*  he  kiu  w  the  world 
wanttd  to  we  them.  He  fcjund  enoui;h  1>  luty  and  romance  in  all 
that  was  around  him,  and,  in  his  Puruk  work,  enough  &ubtlc  humour 
im  nature  leiaed  at  her  moat  humorous  moments  to  satisfy  him.  He 
■ever  required  his  models  to  grin  through  a  horse  collar,  as  Gillray 
did,  or  to  put  on  their  company  manocn,  as  was  du  Mauricr's  wont. 
But  Keene  wait  not  only  a  brilliant  worker  in  pen  and  ink.  A»  an 
etcher  be  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with,  notwilh-tandine  the  fart  that 
bis  plates  numbered  not  more  than  fiftv  at  the  outside.  Iinnris- 
sions  of  them  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  hardly  half  a  dn/en  <  f  the 
plates  arc  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  He  himself  rL>;ar'  !i  d  lh<  in 
onlv  as  expcrimenii  in  a  diiTicult  but  fascinating  medium.  Out 
in  ine  opinion  of  the  expert  they  suffice  to  place  him  among  the  best 
ctdten  of  the  loih  century.  Apart  from  the  etched  ftoMlaiHcces 
10  eomo  of  the  Pamk  pocket-books,  ody  dtm,  and  iheaa  by  ae 


means  the  best,  have  been  publi»bed.  Writing  in  L'ArtnU  for  May 
1891  of  a  few  which  he  had  _6<cn.  Bracquemond  says:  "  By  the 
freedom,  thi  Largeness  of  their  drawing  and  execution,  these  plates 
must  be daaied  amongst  modern  etchings  of  the  first  rank."  A  few 
Imprmloni  are  In  the  British  Museum,  but  in  the  main  they  were 
given  away  to  friendi  and  lie  hidden  in  the  albums  of  the  collector. 

AuiHoairiEs.— G.  S.  Layard,  Lifi  and  LetUri  of  CkarUs  Keen*  of 
"  Pumh  ";  Tht  ICori  cf  Charles  Kttnt,  with  an  introduction  ana 
r.  .Us  by  Joseph  IVnncll.  and  a  bibliography  by  W.  H.  Chcsaon; 
M  H,  S;>ielmann,  Thr  HxUmyof"  Punch  ;  M.  Charpcntier,  La  Vie 
Uodcrnf,  Sti.  14  (iRSo);  .\t.  H.  Spielmann,  ilataune  of  Art  (March 
1891);  M.  Bracquemond.  L'ArltiU  (May  1891];  G.  S.  La>-ard, 
Sertbner's  (April  1892);  Joseph  Pcnncli,  GM(wy(Ott.  1897) ;  George 
du  Maurier,  Jfarper's  (March  1898).  (G.  S.  L.) 

KEENE.  LAURA  (< .  1S30-1873),  Anglo-American  actress 
and  manager,  wltu&c  real  name  was  Mary  Moas,  was  born  io 
England.  In  1851,  in  London,  she  was  pfayiag  Pauline  in  Tkt 
Lady  of  Lyetu.  She  nado  hec  6tA  appoaiuco  in  Kew  York 
on  the  aoth  of  September  1851,  oa  her  way.  to  Avttialia.  She 
returned  in  185s  and  till  1^6)  managed  Laura  Kccne's  theatre, 
in  which  was  produced,  in  1S5S,  Our  Aineriean  Cousin.  It  was 
her  company  lh.it  was  playing  ,it  F.  rd's  tLeatre,  Washington, 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  Aliss  Kccnc  was  a 
successful  melodramatic  actress,  and  an  adnurable  manager. 
She  died  at  Monlclair,  New  JcrM-y,  on  the  4lh  of  November 
iS73- 

See  John  Creahan's  Life  oj  Laura  Keene  (1897). 

KBBNB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  U.S..\,,  on  the  .\:.hutlol  river,  about  45  ni.  S.W.  of 
Concord,  K.H.,  and  about  92  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1900),  9165,  (jf  whom  135s  were  forciga-bom;  (1910  census),. 
10,068.  Area,  36  5  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  St 
MaiM  railroad  and  by  the  Fitchburg  railroad  (leased  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine).  The  aito  is  level,  but  ia  suimindcd  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hiUt— MaoMiaock  Moontahi  is  about  to  at.  &E. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  pleasantly  ahadad.  There  are  three 
parks,  with  a  total  area  «l  about  tt9  acres;  and  in  Central 
Square  stanch  a  soldiers*  and  sailors'  monuiMrtit  di  .i^iu-d  by 
Martin  Milmorc  and  erected  !n  1871.  I  he  pniuiiial  buildings 
are  the  city  hall,  the  county  buildingn  and  the  city  hospital. 
The  Public  Library  had  in  1908  about  16,300  volumes.  There 
are  repair  shops  of  the  Boston  8c  Maine  railroad  here,  and 
manufjLcturea  of  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  good!)  fnaaitnro 
(especially  chaia),  pottery,  &c  The  value  ol  Um  foetaqr 
product  in  t90S«ula«tf90yg67.  Ihaaiuof  KanwiMonoflf 
the  Ma«aclnnetts  giaau  taade  bi  17J3.  bat  Omadfcn  IndtBat 
made  it  untenable  and  it  was  abandoned  from  1746  until  1750. 
In  1 7 S3  it  was  iocorporated  and  was  named  Keene,  in  honour 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  (1697-1757),  the  English  diplomatist, 
who  as  agent  for  the  South  Sea  Company  and  Minister  in 
Madrid,  and  as  responsible  for  the  coranicrical  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1 7  vo.  was  in  high  reputation  at  the  time* 
it  was  chartered  as  a  t  iiy  in  1874. 

KBIP,  BOBBRT  FOBTBA  (1844^904),  Ancrioan  tchabr, 
was  bom  in  Faiadngtoa,  Cenncclkiit,  on  tbo  s6th  o(  April  iti4. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1865,  was  instructor  there  for  two 
years,  was  United  States  consul  at  the  Piraeus  in  Greece  io 
i86(>-j87i,  taught  Greek  in  Willislon  Seminar)',  Kasthampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1876-1885,  and  was  principal  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.,  from  iH.Ss  to  looi,  the  school 
owing  its  prosperity  to  him  hardly  less  t  han  to  its  founders,  la 
1903  he  took  charge  of  Miss  Porter's  school  for  girls  at  Farmint- 
ton.  Conn.,  fonoded  hi  1844  and  long  oootcoiled  by  hia  aunt. 
Sank  FMar. .  Be  dlad  In  fkntacton  on  tho  gid  of  Jnna 
1904. 

KEEP  (correspooding  to  the  French  io»t;m),  in  arcbftectttic 

the  inmost  and  strongest  [lart  of  a  medieval  castle,  answering 
to  the  citaiiel  of  modern  limes.  The  arrangement  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester  (d.  1108), 
architect  of  the  White  Tower.  The  Norman  keep  is  Rcncrally 
a  very  massivo  iqoare  tower.  There  is  generally  a  well  in  a 
medieval  keep,  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  thickness  ol  a  wall 
or  in  a  pillar.  The  most  celebrated  keeps  of  Nonaan  tiaaco  In 
England  on  tho  Whito  Tome  in  Iiondon*  thaw  M  Knchww 
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KEEWATIN— KEI  ISLANDS 


Arundel  and  Newcastle.  Castle  FIcdir-Khnm,  &tc.  When  the 
keep  was  circular,  as  at  Conisborough  an. I  Windwjr.  it  was 
called  A  **  shcU-keep  "  (sec  Castle).  The  verb  "  lo  keep," 
irom  which  the  noun  with  iis  p«nicular  meanirtg  here  tteatcd 
«!•  femed.  ■ppcua  in  O.E.  at  etpM,  of  which  the  derivm- 
Uon  ii  uakoowBt  no  wordt  tdated  lo  ft  are  fsond  in  eognate 
hngaifes.  Tht  eaiUest  meaning  {c.  looo)  appears  to  have 
been  to  by  bold  of,  to  seize,  from  which  its  common  uses  of 
to  pu.ird,  observe,  retain  possession  of,  have  de  veloped. 

KEEWATIN.  a  district  of  Canada,  bounded  E.  by  Committee 
Bay,  Fox  Channel,  and  Hud.wn  and  James  bays,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
the  Albany  and  English  rivers,  Manitoba,  I.al;c  Winnipeg,  and 
Nelson  river,  \V.  by  the  looth  meridian,  and  N.  by  Simpson  and 
ilae  (traits  and  guil  and  peninsula  of  Boothia;  thus  including 
an  area  of  44SiOeo  N.  ai.  Itt  surface  b  In  gnwnl  bama  and 
rocky,  studded  with  mmucnble  lakes  with  intetvenllis  dm- 
tions,  forest-clad  below  fe*  N ,  but  usually  bare  or  covered 
with  moss  or  lichens,  forming  the  so-called  "  barren  lands  "  of 
the  north.  With  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  Silurian  and 
lOcvoni.m  rocks.  40  to  80  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Severn  rivi_r  to  the  Churchill,  and  several  isolated  areas  of 
Can-.b:i.in  .ind  Huroiii.in,  the  district  is  occupied  by  Laurcntian 
locks  The  principal  river  is  the  Ndson,  which,  with  its  great 
tributary,  the  Saskatchewan,  is  1450  m.  kmg;  other  tributaries 
an  the  Berens^  RngHstii  Winnipeg,  Red  and  Assiniboinfc  The 
Hayes,  Severn  and  Winbk  ahoiow  from  thewatb-weat hto 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Ekwan,  Attawapiskat  and  Albany,  500  m. 
long,  into  James  Bay.  *rhe  Churchill,  o^S  m.,  Thlewliaz.i, 
Magiiir,  and  Fcrf^uson  rivers  diseharge  into  Hudson  Bay  on  the 
west  side;  the  Kazan,  500  m.,  and  Dubawnt,  660  m.,  into 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  and  Back's  river,  rising  near  Aylmcr  Lake, 
flows  north-east  wards  560  m.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Theprinripal 
lakes  are  St  Joseph  and  Scul  on  the  southern  boundary;  north- 
ern nait  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  710  fL  above  the  aea»  Island; 
South  Indian;  Etawney,  Nvdtln;  Yathkytd.  at  an  althndo 
of  500  ft.,  llaguie,  Kaminuriak,  Baker,  30  ft.,  Aberdeen, 
i.^o  ft.;  and  Garry.  The  principal  islands  arc  Souih.inipmn, 
are.A  sq.  m.,  Marble  Ishuid,  the  usual  winlerm^  p' ;<  c 

for  whaling  vessels,  and  Bell  and  Coats  Islands,  in  Hudson 
Bay,  and  Akimiski,  in  James  Bay. 

A  few  small  communities  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Cbo^Mny  constitute  practically  the  whole  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. In  1897  then  wcic  853  Indians  in  the  Churchill  and  Nelson 
riven  dittiiet,  but  no  figum  are  nvaflable  for  the  district  as  a 
whole.  The  principal  posts  in  Keemtin  are  Norway  Houae, 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  Oxford  Hottse,  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  York  Factory,  at  the  rriouih  of  Hayes  river; 
and  Forts  Severn  and  Churchill,  at  the;  moutiis  of  the  Severn 
and  ("hurchill  rivers  respectively.  In  1905  the  <listrici  of 
Kccwatin  was  included  in  the  Norlh-West  Territories  and  the 
whole  placed  under  an  administrator  or  acting  governor.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  Crte — the  "  north  wind." 

nP,  more  correctly  El-Kef  (the  Rock),  a  town  of  Tunisia, 
ttj  m.  by  tail  S.S.W  of  the  capital,  and  75  m.  &£.  oi  Bona 
fn  Atgetta.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Skca 
Vencria,  and  is  built  on  the  stefp  slope  of  a  rock  in  a  moun- 
tainous roRion  through  which  flows  the  Mcllcgue,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mcjcrdi.  Situjltd  at  the  intersection  of  main  routes  from 
the  west  .ind  south,  Kef  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance. Though  distant  soinc  jj  m.  from  the  Algerian  frontier 
it  was  practinlly  a  border  post,  and  its  waUs  and  citadel  were 
kept  in  a  lUto of  dcCeBea  by  the  IVudsiana.  Tbe  town  with  its 
half-dosen  moaquea  and  tortuona*  diny  atfccts,  is  still  partly 
waited.  The  soifthem  part  of  the  wall  has  bouwwer  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  remainder  is  being  left  to 
decay.  Beyond  the  part  of  the  wall  destroyed  is  the  French 
quarter.  The  kiishah,  or  citailt-l,  occupies  a  rocky  eminence 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  It  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the 
Turks,  the  material  tM-ing  R<iman.  It  has  bSBD  SMMBd  by 
the  French,  who  m.iinlain  a  garrison  here. 

The  Roman  rcm.iin5  include  fragments  of  a  large  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  of  the  hatha.  The  andcat  ctsiama 


remain,  but  are  empty,  being  used  as  p.irt  of  the  barracks.  The 
town  is  however  suppliiii  by  w.iter  from  the  same  spring  which 
tilled  the  cisterns.  The  Christian  cemetery  is  on  the  site  of  a 
ba&ilica.  There  are  ruins  of  another  Christian  basilica,  excavated 
by  the  Ficnch«  the  apBC  being  intact  and  the  aarthes  aervinc  as  a 
chwdi.  Maqy  atones  iritb  Roatan  faiacr^itkuis  are  built  into 
the  walls  of  Arab  houses.  The  modem  town  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Roman  colony.  Pop.  about  6000,  including  about 
100  Europeans  (chiefly  Maltese). 

The  Roman  colony  of  Sicca  Vcneria  appears  from  the  character 
of  its  worship  of  Venus  (V'al.  Max.  ii.  6.  J  ISito  have  been  a  Pbocnicuin 
Mrtllcmcnt.  It  was  aftcrudrd^  a  Numidian  strongbolii,  an  ]  under 
the  Caesars  became  a  fa^!Ii<>n.lll!e  residential  city  an  1  nc  if  the 
chief  centres  ol  Christianity  in  North  Africa.  The  Chrutun  apoio- 
giat  Araobius  the  Elder  lived  here. 

Set  H.  Barth.  l>t€  KounUndtr  det  Utt^mmtt  (1840):  Curpma 
Inuript.  Lai.,  vol.  viii. ;  Sombrun  in  Bull,  de  la  tec.  dt  tf«t- "  Bordeaux 
(iS;S>  Al -o  Cardiiul  Newman's  CaUUla:  a  SktUl  of  tke  Third 
CrniuTj  (1S56},  for  a  "  reconstruction  "  of  the  manner  «  Kfe  of  the 
early  ChiMtoas  and  thoir  opprsners. 

KEHL,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Slr.v^iburg,  with  which  it  is  conoccled 
by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
a  considerable  river  trade  in  timber,  tobacco  and  cool,  which  has 
been  developed  by  tbc  formation  of  a  harbour  with  two  basins. 
The  chief  importance  of  KeU  is  iu  connexion  with  the  miiiUfy 
defienieeerStf)utbHts;tetbestratcgicaieaorwblchitbdoi«a.  It 
is  encircled  by  the  strong  forts  Bosc,  BltUBCnthal  and  Kirchbach 
of  that  system.  In  167S  KchI  was  taken  from  the  imperialists  by ' 
the  French,  and  in  i6Sj  a  new  fortress,  buill  by  \'auban,  was 
begun.  In  i6q7  it  was  restored  to  the  Empire  and  w.is  gi\cn  to 
Baden,  but  in  1703  and  again  in  1733  it  was  taken  by  tlic  Fttnch, 
who  did  not  however  retain  it  for  very  long.  In  1793  the  French 
again  took  the  town,  which  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  aod 
was  restored  to  Baden  in  iSoj.  In  ifioS  the  French,  agsia  in 
possession,  restored  the  fortifiaitlcMis,  but  these  were  dtsmaniled 
in  iSis,  when  KchI  was  ^ain  fcatored  to  Baden.  In  Auguu 
1.^70,  during  the  Frtoco-Cermsn  War,  the  French  shelled  the 
I'c  fenceless  to'.'.Ti. 

KEIGHLEY  (locally  KrmiLCY),  a  municipal  borough  in 
the  Kcighky  parliamentary  divi-Jon  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  17  ra.  W.X.W.  of  Leeds,  on  branches  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  41 ,564. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  valley  near  tlx  junction  of 
the  Worth  with  the  Aire.  A  canal  between  Livopool  and  Hal 
affords  it  water  communication  with  both  wtA  ain  east  coaata, 
The  prindpol  buildings  are  the  parish  chunb  of  St  Andrew 
(dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  I,,  modcrni.-cd  in  1710,  rcbaQt 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  in  1805,  and  again  rebuilt  in 
1S78),  and  the  handsome  Gothic  medunics'  institute  and 
technical  school  (iS;o).  A  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
1 7 13,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  a  trade  school  (i.'?;!)  for  boys,  and  a  grammar  Khool 
for  girls.  The  princip.il  industries  are  manufactures  of  wooUcn 
goods,  spinning,  sewing  and  waslting  machiaes,  and  tooia.  The 
town  was  incorporsted  in  i88>,  and  the  coqwratiOB  """ttat 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  iS  councillors. 

KEI  Islands  \Ke.  Key,  KH,  &c.;  native,  F.-j:s2h],  a  groop 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  residency  of  Amboyna,  bciwc.  n 
S"  and  6°  5'  S.  and  131°  50'  and  15'  E.,  and  consisting  of 
four  parts:  Nuhu  lut  or  Gre^t  Kci,  Roa  or  Little  Kci.  tV.e 
Tayanda,  and  the  Kur  group.  Grc.it  Kci  differs  physically  in 
every  reipect  from  the  other  groups.  It  is  of  Tertiary  fonna- 
lion  (Miocene),  and  has  a  chain  of  volcanic  clevationa  along  the 
axis,  readriag  n  bright  «f  steo  ft.  Its  area  is  sgo  sq.  m..  the 
total  land  area  of  the  group  being  571  sq.  m.  All  the  otKr 
islands  arc  of  post -Tertiary  formation  and  of  level  surface.  The 
croup  h.ib  suhm.irinc  connexion,  under  relatively  sh.illow 
with  the  Timorlaut  group  to  the  south-west  and  the  chain  {:4 
islands  extending  iiortli-we-^t  towards  Ccram;  deep  water 
separates  it  on  the  cast  from  the  Am  Islands  and  on  tbc  west 
from  the  inner  islands  of  the  Banda  Sea.  AaMOg  the  pipdKtt 
are  ooco^Mts,  sago^  fish,  tttptat,  tiater,  copn,  naba^  faaa 
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•nd  tobacco.  The  popahtton  is  aboat  23,000,  of  wbom  14,900 
an  pagans,  and  8500  MdMNMBcdiM. 

The  inhihitititt  u*  tt  Ihns  typM.  Than  b  the  trae  Kri 
Uuder.  a  Poiyncalaa  hf  hb  hcipit  ud  Meek  «r  bioini  wavy 
hair,  with  a  complexion  between  the  Papnaa  hkck  and  the 
Malay  yellow.  There  is  the  pure  Papuan,  who  hat  been  largely 
merged  in  the  Kei  type.  Thirdly,  ihcrc  are  the  immigrant 
Malays.  These  (distinguished  ly  t!ie  use  of  a  special  language 
and  liy  ihe  profession  of  Mohjmmfiljnisni)  are  descrr.' I.inl of 
native;  of  the  Banda  islands  who  tied  eastward  before  the 
encroachments  o(  the  Dutch.  The  pagaiu  have  rude  statues  of 
deUic««idplamo(ucrifictiMlicatcdbyflet'te|i|MdciirM.  The 
J[d  lihwtoi  are  ikflful  to  canHug  ead  cdebfated  hoet-buBdcfi. 

See  C.  M.  Kan.  "  Oaai  iiemphlache  kennis  der  Kcii-Eilanden." 
in  Ttjduhrijt  Aardrijhtkmwitg  Cencotickap  (1687):  Martin.  "  Die 
Kei-intcln  u.  ihr  Vcrhittni^  zur  .^uslr.iliwh-.^si.iii'*  hen  CrcnzJinic," 
Ibid,  part  vii.  <l8<)n);  \V.  R,  lli'^j-in,  "  Do  Kci-Eilandcn,"  in 
Tljdubr.  PataHan.  Cm.  (1S89I ;  "  Wr-tu  rn  vin  <|i'  uctt'n-.rli.ippolijlre 
opneminRrn  cn  onclcrzockinKcn  op  dc  Knj  I  il.indi  n  "  (ib*>>-  iH(K>). 
by  Ptanienand  Wertheim  (i»9)).  with  mao and  cthnMraphkal atlai 
«f  Ihe  aottth'-weatwR  and  soutn-castcm  isiaiida  by  neytet  Lenfen, 
Dia  Key-  oiir  KMrnttln  (Vienna,  1903). 

KEIM.  KARL  THEODOR  (1825-1878),  German  ProtcMant 
tItcologiaD,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  the  17th  of  December  1815. 
Bia  father,  Johann  Christian  Keim,  was  headmaster  of  a  g}'m- 
aaaiuia.  Here  }Lu\  Theodor  received  bis  caily  edvcatfea.  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Stuttgart  Obergymiusum.  In  1843  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  J.  F.  Rciff,  a  follower  of  Hegel,  and  Oricnt.1l  languages 
under  Hcinrich  Ewald  and  Hcinriih  Miitr.  F.  C.  Baur,  the 
leader  of  the  new  Tubingen  school,  was  luiuiing  on  the  New 
Testament  and  on  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  dogma,  and 
by  him  in  particular  Kcim  was  greatly  imprc.vscd.  The  special 
bent  of  Kcim's  mind  h  &ccn  in  his  prite  cM>ay,  Vtrhitihtiss  der 
Ckiukn  ut  dm  trtUm  dra  JakrhundaUn  kit  Kmulaatm  mm 
ri^dtdum  Reiekt  (1S47).  His  first  poUithed  tveric  ms  Du 
Xfformatu>H  der  Rcickjladl  Utm  (1851).  In  1850  he  visited  the 
university  of  Bonn,  where  he  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of 
Fricdrii  h  Bl'.ik,  Ritliard  Rcitlic,  C.  M.  Arndl  and  Isaak  Dorncr. 
lie  tjURht  at  Tubir.gcn  fn:ni  June  1851  until  1856,  when,  having 
btcoiiie  i  paftor,  he  was  n.adc  di  aron  at  E>.sl:n£en,  Wurt  tt  tiiLicrg. 
In  iSjy  he  was  appointed  archdeacon;  but  a  few  months  later 
be  was  called  to  the  university  of  Zurich  as  professor  of  theology 
(18^9-1873),  where  he  produced  his  important  works.  Before 
Ibie  he  had  »rilten  on  church  history  {e.g.  SekwUbUcke  Rtjor- 
mtticmtuckkkU  bit  tim  Auf/iburffir  lUkkslag,  1855).  His 
luugunil  addrcM  nt  ZQrkh  oa  the  human  devdopment  of  Jesus, 
Die  mtnstUicke,  EntwieUimg  J«$»  CMtti  (1861),  and  hi;>  Du 
gtick'uhlliche  Wtirde  Jan  (1864)  were  preparatory  to  bis  chief 
work.  DU  G<5chiclUe  Jesu  von  Nasara  in  ikrer  Vefketlun/;  mil  dem 
Cnamlkben  seines  Volkes  (3  vols.,  1867-1873;  Eng.  trans.,  Jisus 
0/  yjzareth,  and  :hc  yaiior.  J  I.:/,-  0/  hrarl,  6  vols.),  iS7.}-iSS.>. 
In  1S73  Kcim  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Gicsscn. 
This  post  he  resigned,  through  i'.l-hcaUh,  shortly  before  his 
death  on  the  t7th  of  Novionbcr  i8;8.  He  bcloagni  to  the 
**  nediitloa  "  adocl  tt  theobgy. 

Chief  works,  bcildet  the  above:  ReformalhntMS.'ler  der  'Feichs- 
StadI  Esilinten  (i860);  Ambrosius  Btarer,der  Sekwetbiu  he  Rf  farmijlcr 
(i860):  Der  Vbertritt  Kantlantint  d.  Cr  sum  Ckrisleilhum'  (18(12); 
hi*  sermoas.  Frtumittieorle  sur  Ormetnde  (1  voh  ,  \ts(i\-\H-3);  and 
Ctltus'  wahres  UVr/  (1873).  In  ittii  H.  /iij;ltr  pu!lli^ll«d  vtv  of 
Kcim's  earliest  work*,  Rom  unddiis  Chri;;rnShurn,  whH.t  liinirraphi.al 
•ketch.  SeeaUo2^kegler'tartirlc  in  Wer log-Wzwk.lUalencjklopadie. 

kUTH,  the  ouiie  ef  an  old  Scottish  fanfly  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  LothiaOt  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Malcolm  II.,  kirtg  of  Scotland,  to  e  member 
of  the  house  for  services  against  the  Danes.  The  office  of 
great  marishal  of  Scotland,  afterwards  hereditary  in  the  Keith 
family,  may  have  been  conferred  at  the  same  time;  for  it  was 
confirmed,  tuii^cthcr  with  po-.'-eiiion  of  the  lands  of  Keith,  to 
Sir  Robert  Keith  by  .1  rl;.irter  rf  King  Rubrrt  B nice,  and 
appears  to  have  been  held  a<.  annexed  to  the  l.md  hy  the  tenure 
al graqd  serjeanly.    Sir  Robert  Keith  con-.n^n-dcd  the  Scottish 

konc  at  Baaaockhurn,  and  was  ktUed  at  the  battle  o(  NcviUe'e 
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Cross  in  1346.  At  the  close  of  the  14th  century  Sir  Williafn 
Keith,  by  exchange  of  lands  with  Lord  Lindsay,  obtained  the 
crag  of  OunaAtar  ia  Kiacacdineshira^  where  he  built  the  cattle 
of  Daaaollar,  whkll  becuae  the  ■tranglMild  of  Ms  dcKcadiate. 
He  died  about  1407.  Ib  1430  a  later  Sir  William  Keith  was 
created  tdcd  Keith,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  earl  marishal, 
and  these  titles  remained  in  the  f.in-.ily  till  1716.  William, 
fourth  earl  marishal  (d.  i  581),  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  during  her  minority,  and  was  a  memlier  of  her 
privy  council  on  her  return  to  Scotland.  While  refraining 
front  extreme  partisanship,  be  was  an  adherent  of  the  Refer- 
aiatioa;  he  ictlied  hito  private  Itfe  at  Daanottar  Castle  about 
iS»r>  thanhy  piaiag  tie  ieheiE|Bet  "  waOun  of  the  Tower.** 
He  was  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Scotland.  Hit 
eldest  daughter  Anne  married  the  regent  Rturray.  His  grand- 
son Gcor;:c,  r  ih  carl  marishal  (c.  1553-1611),  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  of  his  time.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  became  a  proficient  clas-^ical  holar,  after- 
wards studying  tlivinity  under  Theodore  Beza  at  Geneva.  He 
was  a  firm  Protestant,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  aflaizi  of 
the  kirk.  His  high  character  and  abditka  piacBwd  hin  the 
appofaitBMBt  of  spedal  embmador  to  Dennaik  to  anaifi  tbo 
marriage  of  James  VI.  with  the  Mmcm  Anae.  He  was  tub* 
scquently  employed  ob  a  BOmber  of  important  comnusaiooSi 
but  he  preferred  literature  to  publir  afTiirs,  and  al>out  i6jo  he 
retired  to  Dunnottar,  where  he  died  in  1613.  He  is  chiefly 
rememtxred  a<  the  founder  in  iS()3  of  the  Marischal  College  in 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  richly  endowed.  From  an 
uncle  he  inherited  the  title  of  Lord  Altrie  about  iSQo.  William, 
7th  earl  marishal  (c.  1617-1661),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  at  first  a  leader  of  the  covenanting  party  in 
north-east  Scotlaad,  aad  the  aost  pawctful  opponent  of  the 
marquess  of  Huntly.  He  co-epctatra  with  Uontnae  to  Aber- 
deenshire and  aeigbbooring  counties  against  the  (jordons.  With 
Montrose  he  signed  the  Bond  of  Cumbernauld  In  August  1640, 
but  took  no  active  steps  a^:a:nst  the  |K)iiii!ar  f)arly  till  1648^ 
when  he  joined  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  hh  invasion  of  England, 
escaping  from  the  rout  at  Preston.  In  1650  Charles  II.  was 
entertained  by  the  marishal  at  Daanottar;  and  in  1651  the 
Scottish  regalia  «m  left  hraitokMpiac  to  hb  cattle.  Taken 
prisoner  io  the  mom  yeari  he  «aa  CBBrndttcd  to  the  Tower  and 
was  eachided  from  Doowelfa  Act  of  Ghaee.  He  was  ande  a 
privy  councillor  at  the  Restontioa  aad  died  la  1661.  Sir  John 
Keith  (d.  1714),  brother  of  the  7th  earl  marishal,  was,  at  the 
Rc'toration,  given  the  herciii:ary  olTae  of  kri;i;ht  ir.ari,hal  of 
ScoiSjjid,  atid  in  1677  was  crcjtsil  carl  <if  K;n:orc,  and  Lord 
Kcilh  of  Inverurie  and  Keilh-HaU.  a  reward  tor  his  share  in 
preserving  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  which  were  secretly  conveyed 
from  Dunnottar  to  another  hiding-place,  when  the  castle  was 
besieged  by  Cromwell's  troops,  and  which  Sir  John,  perilously 
to  himself,  swoM  lie  bad  carried  abroad  and  delivered  to 
Cbarlca  IL,  thui  prmattof  further  seaich.  Fwtm  bin  are 
deaoeaded  the  catb  of  Ktoteie. 

Georoe,  loth  earl  marishal  (e.  1653-1 778),  Krved  under  Marl- 
borough, and  like  hi*  brother  Francis,  Marshal  Keith  fj.r),  was  a 
zealous  Jacobite,  takinj;  f  art  in  the  ri  ing  nf  1715,  after  which 
he  escaped  to  the  continent.  In  the  ioliu*ing  year  he  was 
attainted,  his  csUtcs  and  tilk-s  being  furfeited  to  the  Crown.  He 
lived  for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  he  eonicrncd  himself  with 
Jacobite  intrigues,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
proceeding  about  that  yeer  to  Pniau,  where  he  became,  Mlia 
bis  brother,  totiuMU  with  Piedeiich  the  Gnat.  Fwdcfkit 
employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  posts,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  valuable  information  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  as  a 
reward  for  v. !iiih  lie  received  a  p.irdou  from  George  II.,  atid 
returned  to  Scotland  in  I7S<>.  His  heir  male,  on  whom,  but  for 
the  attainder  of  1716,  his  title*  would  have  devolved,  was 
apparently  his  cousin  .Alexander  Keith  of  Kavclslon,  to  whom 
the  attainted  carl  had  sold  the  castle  and  lands  of  Dunnottar 
in  1766.  From  Alexander  Keith  was  descended,  through  the 
female  line.  Sir  Patrick  Keith  Murray  of  Oditertyie^  who  sold 
the  estates  of  Duaaottar  aad  Ravdstoa.  After  the  attatada 
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of  1 716  (he  right  of  the  Rckhs  of  Ravclston  to  be  neognized  u 
iho  representatives  of  Ihc  carls  marishal  was  diiputed  by  Robert 
Kcilh  (i6Si-i7S7),  bishop  of  1  ifc,  a  member  of  airother  collateral 
branch  of  the  family.  The  bishop  was  a  niitcr  of  some  repute, 
bis  chief  work,  The  Ilulory  of  the  A JJcirs  of  the  Church  and  Stale 
of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1734),  being  of  considerable  value  for 
tlienjgosQfjMaoV., J«m>VL,anidMaryQiieeo«ISoota.  He 
abo  imliUdMd  •  CMgw  ^Ib  Bitlupt  ^Stttmt  (lEdbtaxgh. 
i7ss).  «a4.        bv  InpairttHft  MitiBiiMl  aad  thaokigical 

works. 

RoftEBT  Keith  (d.  i  7:4),  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
tad  earl  marishal,  was  British  minister  in  Vienna  in  174S,  and 
nibtOHlIf ntlj  held  other  important  diplomatic  appoiiit  nunts, 
bdng  known  to  his  numerous  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
ICMlbv  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  as  "Ambassador  Keith." 
Bw  MO,  Sir  Robcn  Uvny  Kcjth  (t?jo-i70s)*  «b  Lord 
Gwiie  SKkvOle^  tuff  at  dM  battle  flf  MiadaL  Be  became 
colonel  of  a  — gF"*f  *  (the  87th  foot)  known  as  Keith's  High- 
laaders,  who  won  distinction  In  the  continental  wars,  but  were 
disbanded  in  1763;  he  was  then  employed  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  which  he  achieved  considerable  success  by  his 
honesty,  courage,  and  knowledge  of  languages.  In  17S1  he 
became  lieutenant-general;  in  1789  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor. 

Fioia  the  Keith  lainihr  thraqi^  the  ienak  line  'Waa  de- 
aoeoM  Geeiae  Icilh  S^UoateBC^  BafOB  Kdth  of  Stea^veo, 
Marishal  and  aftenraida  ViBCOUiit  Keith  (f-fi),  wboee  tilks 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  bis  daughter  Maisaret,  Banmcss 
Keith,  jn  1R67. 

See  Calendar  of  Docutnents  relatint  to  Scotland,  edited  by  J. 
Baia(4val*.,  Edinburgh,  1881-1888);  Peter  Buchan.>ta/4w««iU«/ttc 
AntUniend  ffoUe  Family  of  Keith  (Edinburgh,  1838);  Memoirtand 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Ketth,  edited  by  Mrs.  Cillcspic 
Smyth  (L^don,  1849);  John  Spaldinff,  MemoritiUs  of  the  TrmUes  in 
ScatJand,  1614-164!  (J  vol*.,  SpaUling  Club  F'ubl.  21,  2%.  Aberdeen, 
1850-1K51 ) ;  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  Thi-  t'eeratt  of  Sco;li2nd  (luliivburj'h, 
lfil3)iQS.C:CompleUPeeraie,voliv.{loadon.  1892).  (R.  J. 

EBta.  FRANCIS  EDWARD  JAMBS  (1696-175S),  Scottish 
aoUietand  Prussian  field  marshal,  w.-  <  the  second  son  of  William, 
9th  ear!  marishal  of  Scotland,  and  was  lx>m  on  the  nth  of  June 
K.  j'j  .it  the  c.istlc  of  Inverugic  near  Peterhead.  llirHUj^d  his 
careful  education  under  Robert  Keith,  bishop  of  Fife,  an<l  sub- 
aequently  at  Bdiabiush  University  in  preparation  for  the  Icg.il 
piofcatioa,  he  acqidnd  that  taste  for  literature  which  afterwards 
accofad  Urn  the  eateem  of  the  asoM  distinguiihcd  lavanta  of 
Europe;  but  at  an  ehrly  period  his  preference  for  aaoldier's  career 
was  decided.  The  rebellion  of  171$,  in  -iriiich  be  displayed 
qualities  that  gave  some  aupury  of  his  future  rmincnrc.  cum- 
pciled  him  to  seek  safety  on  the  Contim  nt.  After  sp<:nili:iK  two 
years  in  Paris,  chiilly  at  the  uniscrsily,  he  in  ty\'i  u^^i.  r  irt  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  of  the  Pretender  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  He  then  passed  some  time  at  Paris  and  Madrid  la 
obacurity  and  pewit/,  bat  cvenlnally  obtained  a  coiudcy  in 
the  S|NidshanBy,aiid.{tisaaid,  took  paitir  tbeiie|B«f  GRmltar 
Cs7a6->7).  Finding  his  Protesuntism  a  barrier  to  prooMtion, 
he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  recommendation  to  Peter 
II.  of  Russia,  from  whom  he  received  (i7rS)  the  command  of  a 
repiment  of  the  guards.  He  di.spl.iyed  in  numerous  campaigns 
'.lir  r.ilm,  intclli(;rnt  and  wa'rhful  v:dour  wliith  was  his  chief 
characteristic,  obtaining  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  and  the 
repatatioa  of  beiaf  eoa  of  the  ahint  ofTiccrs  in  the  Russian 
aenrke  aa  wcH  aa  a  cqiabie  and  Uberal  dvil  adminfatiator. 
Jw^giaft  howwer,  that  Ui  ivwaith  wen  sot  comtncnsorate 
with  his  merits,  he  fai  1747  ofTcrvd  his  servioea  lo  Frc<lcrick  IT 
of  Prussia,  whoatoncegavehimthc  rank  off^eldmar^hal,  in  1740 
made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  soi  ii  rrini,  to  cherish  towards 
him,  as  towards  his  brother,  the  loth  c.irl  marishal,  a  strong 
personal  reganl.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out 
Keith  was  employed  in  high  command  from  the  first,  and  added 
to  his  Russian  reputation  on  every  occasion  by  resolution  and 
fMomptitade  of  action,  not  kia  than  by  care  and  akiU.  In  1756 
he  comnandcd  the  traope  eavering  the  biveatinciit  of  Pfma, 
aad  4irtfaitnUed  UmedT Leberita.  In  tjsi  haeonmandeil 


at  the  siege  of  Prague;  later  fn  thh  same  campaign  he  defended 

Lcipiig  against  a  greatly  superior  force,  was  prcs<-nt  at  KoMbach, 
and.  while  tht  king  was  fighting  the  ram[Ml^n  of  Lcuthcn,  con- 
duct(<l  a  foray  into  Bohemia.  In  175S  he  tt^^k  a  promiocot 
part  ill  the  unsuccessful  Moravian  campaign,  after  which  he 
wuhiin  v.  ironi  the  army  to  lecniit  his  broken  health.  He 
reiuined  in  time  for  the  autana  campaign  jo  the  LanaiLa,  aad 
was  baled  aa  the  t<th  «f  Octebcr  tysS  at  the  battle  of  Mo«^ 
kirch.  His  body  was  honourably  buried  on  the  field  by  Marshal 
Daun  and  General  Lacy,  the  son  of  his  old  commander  in  Russia, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  traniferrcd  by  I'rr  Icrii  k  to  the 
garrison  church  of  Berlin.  Many  memorials  were  erected  lo 
him  by  the  king.  Prince  Henry,  and  others.  Keith  died  u!>- 
marricd,  but  had  sc%'eral  children  by  his  mist re.ss,  Eva  Mcrtcn?, 
a  Swedish  prisoner  captured  by  him  in  the  war  of  1-41-43. 
In  1U9  the  lat  Slesian  infantiy  Rgiiacnt  No.  33  o<  the 
German  army  received  his  name. 

See  K.  A.  Varahagen  von  Enae,  BitpapUsehe  DtnkmuU,  part  7 
(1844);  Froimmt  of*  Memoir  ef  FieU-Mcnktti  James  Ktilk.  wriutm 

by  kimstlf  (1714-17.^4;  edited  by  Thomn«  Constable  for  the  !«paldil|C 

Clidj,  184.1) ;  T.  Carls  \>\  Frtderttk  the  Great,  fxitiim;  V.  Parr>  roM- 
TcnrT\n.  l.rh<yt  lUi  G  F.  }f.  Jjhob  Keith  (Berlin.  iRfW)) ;  Peter  Buchaa. 
An  n.t:!  i-.f  ihi-  F;r<:ri'  ,  i<J  Kttih  (EdirtburKh,  1H7.S1;  .Anon.,  .\frwtmr 
0/  Xfanhixi  Kctik  (Pcterbcad,  18O9);  Pauli,  Lcben  grosser  JleUtm, 

part  iv. 

KBTH,  flMBBK  (e.  <$J9-I7x6),  British  drvine,  was  bom  at 
AbefdeCtt  abatit        MiA  was  adooated  fcr  the  Picsbyteriaa 

ministry  at  Mariscbal  CoOege  la  his  native  dty.  In  166}  he 
became  a  Quaker  and  worked  with  Robert  Barclay  (g.v.).  After 
being  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  1676  he  went  to  Hollind  and 
Germany  on  an  evangelistic  tour  with  Georjje  Fox  and  William 
Pcnn.  Two  funhi  r  terms  of  imprisonment  in  England  induced 
him  (1684)  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  he  was  surveyor -jjencral 
in  East  New  Jersey  and  t  hen  a  schoolmaster  at  Philadelphia.  He 
travdied  ia  New  England  defending  Quakerim  agaiaat  the 
attadtaef  lacTCaae and  Gotten  Uathcr, bat  afteratlmefdl  oat 
with  his  own  folk  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  accused  then 
of  dcistic  views,  and  started  a  community  of  his  own  ciHed 
"Christian  Quakers"  or  "  Kcithians."  He  cndLavour'.d  to 
advance  his  views  in  London,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  i6<^ 
disowned  him,  and  he  established  a  society  at  Turner's  Hall  in 
Philpot  Lane,  where  he  so  far  departed  from  Quaker  usage  as  to 
admiiustcr  the  two  sacraments.  In  IJOO  be  CQOfonaed  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  ftom  170a  to  1704  waa  aa  ageat  of  the 
Sodety  for  the  Propecstioa  of  the  Oeapd  la  America.  Redicd 
on  the  37th  of  March  i7i6at  Edburton  in  Sussex,  of  which  parish 
he  was  rector.  Among  his  writings  were  Tke  Deim  of  H'ttfum 
Pcnn  and  his  Brdhren  (iCi  jo);  The  SlciiJcrd  of  the  Quaketi 
cx:?r.ined;  or,  an  Anrxcr  lo  Ike  A  poliT^y  of  Robert  Barclay  (i  703); 
,1  Jcurnat  nf  TrciTfh  (1  70(1).  CilfHrl  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbur)', 
a  fcUow-Abcrdonian,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  learned  inaa 
that  ever  was  in  that  sect ,  and  wcU  venedhithe  Oifaatattoiigaca, 

philoiophy  and  mathematics."   

Klini,  SnROB  KERB  WWBXKmsn,  Vtocouwi  (i746» 
i8>j),  British  admiral,  fifth  aoa  of  the  loth  Lwd  Elphinstone. 
was  bom  in  Elphinstone  Tower,  netir  Stirling,  on  the  7th  cf 
January  1746.  Two  of  his  brothers  went  to  sea,  and  ne  followed 
their  example  by  cnlcriiiR  the  navy  in  1761,  in  the  "  Gosport," 
then  commandcil  by  Captain  Jervis,  afterwards  Elarl  St  Vincent. 
In  1767  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  I'..ast  Indies  in  the  Company's 
service,  and  put  £2000  lent  him  by  an  uncle  to  such  gcMxl  purpose 
in  a  private  trading  venture  that  he  laid  the  foundatioa  of  a 
baadwme  fertvfte.  Re  becaiae  lieutenant  In  1770,  coanaaodo' 
in  1771,  and  post  captain  in  1775.  During  the  war  in  America 
he  was  employed  agiin^t  the  privateers,  and  with  a  naval  brigade 
at  the  occupation  cf  Charleston,  S.C.  In  January  17S1,  when 
in  command  of  the  "  Warwick  "  (50),  he  captured  a  Dutch  50- 
gun  ship  which  had  be^iten  off  an  English  vessel  of  equal  strength 
a  few  days  before.  After  peace  was  signed  he  remained  00  shoce 
for  ten  years,  ser\-ing  in  Parliament  as  member  first  for  DmB- 
l»rtonshirc,  and  then  for  SUrlingshifC.  When  war  broke  OOt 
again  in  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Robust  "  (74).  ia  abfch 
he  tot*  part  ia  the  occupatlaa  of  Toalea  bjr  loed  Hood.  Be 
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ptnicuUrly  distis^uisbed  himself  by  beating  a  body  ol  the 
Ftcncfa  ashore  at  the  bead  of  a  naval  brigade  of  English  and 
Sipaaiarda.  He  was  caUiialed  with  the  duty  of  embarking  the 
hglthci  when  the  Iowa  «m  evacuated.  In  1794  he  vas  pro- 
■attdntt-^dminl,  and  in  179s  he  was  sent  to  occupy  the  Dutch 
eolonks  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  India.  He  had  a 
large  share  in  thr  cn[iti:rc  of  the  Cape  in  170  5.  and  in  August  1756 
captured  a  whole  Duich  squ.idron  in  SalJ.inha  Bay.  In  the 
interval  he  hail  Rune  on  to  India,  where  his  health  suffered,  and 
the  capture  at  Saldanba  wa&  effected  on  his  way  borne.  When 
the  Mutiny  at  the  ItaetMOfce  out  in  1797  be  was  appointed  to 
the  command,  «bd  «m  mob  able  to  leston  mder.  He  wm 
«|Md|r  MNoeMful  tt  PljnBOUlli,  whoe  the  •qnadnm  wis  alio 
in  a  itmte  of  cffcmwence.  At  the  doae  of  1798  he  was  sent  as 
second  in  command  to  St  ^Hncent.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a 
thankless  post,  for  St  Vincent  w.is  or.ce  half  incapacitatcil 
by  ill-health  and  very  arbitrar>',  while  Nctvin,  who  ron',idercd 
that  Keith's  appointment  was  a  personal  5li,f;ht  to  himMjlf.  was 
peevish  and  insubordinate.  The  escape  of  a  French  squadron 
which  entered  the  Mcdtomean  from  Brest  in  May  1799  was 
aaialy  ^°  jarriagi  MMog  tha  Btitiih  navat  connmndcn. 
Xdtll  faOowed  the  CMngr  to  Btait  en  tMr  letiaat,  but  was 
■■ahia  to  bring  them  to  action.  He  returned  to  the  Mediter- 
amaan  in  November  as  commander-in-chief.  He  co-operated 
with  tlie  Austrians  in  the  siege  of  Genoa,  which  surrendered  on 
the  4th  of  June  1800.  It  was  howevur  immcdiaiely  aftervv.ards 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  the  French 
made  their  re-entry  so  rapidly  th.at  the  admiral  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  liis  diips  out  of  the  barbow.  The  dose  of 
tSol  and  tha  beginning  «f  the  following  year  were  wpeal  in 
tnuMpoitlBff  the  annjr  sent  to  recover  tgypt  horn  the  French. 
A>  the  naval  tatet  of  the  enemy  was  completely  driven  into  port, 
the  British  admiral  had  no  opportunity  of  an  action  at  sea,  but 
his  management  of  the  convoy  carrying  the  troopi,  .-rirl  1^1  the 
landing  at  Aboukir,  was  greatly  admired.  He  was  made  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom — an  Irish  barony  having  been  conferred 
on  him  in  1797.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  he  was 
appointed  commande^in-chief  in  the  Moitb  Sea,  wliich  post  he 
held  till  1807.  In  Febroaiy  i8ia  be  wis  appointed  oommaoder* 
in^chtef  in  the  Giannel,  and  lo  1814  he  was  raised  to  a  ^riscoanty. 
During  his  last  two  commanda  be  was  engaged  first  in  over- 
looking the  measures' taken  to  meet  a  threatened  Invasion,  and 
then  in  direct  in*;  the  movements  of  the  nurnerou';  i:mr.!l  5r;i:adron5 
and  private  shipi  employed  on  the  coaits  of  Spain  and  I'ortupal, 
and  in  protecting  trade.  He  was  at  I'lymomh  wlv^n  Nanoleon 
surrendered  and  was  brought  to  England  in  the  "  Bcllerophon  " 
by  Captain  Maitland  (1777-1839).  The  decisions  of  the  British 
govenunent  were  expressed  through  liim  to  the  fallen  Emperor. 
Lord  Xdth  refused  to  be  led  into  diaputes,  and  confined  himself 
to  deidaiiBg  aieadily  that  be  had  bb  oideit  to  obey.  He  was 
met  modi  tmpiuwd  by  the  appeartnee  of  hb  iTtttStrioos  charge, 
and  thought  that  the  airs  of  Napoleon  and  hh  suhc  to  ridicu- 
lous. Lord  Keith  dicfl  on  the  loth  of  March  1873  at  Tullyallan, 
his  property  in  Scotland,  and  was  bi;ried  in  the  parish  church. 
A  portrait  of  him  by  Owen  is  in  the  Painted  Hall  in  Greenwich. 
IIc  WW  twice  married:  in  17S7  to  Jane  Mercer,  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  Mercer  of  Aldic;  and  in  1808  to  Hester  Maria 
Thr&Ie.  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  Queenie  "  in  BoaweH's  Life  cf 
J^uiun  and  Mne.  D^AtMay^  Diary,  He  bad  a  daughter  by 
cscb  marriage,  but  bo  sen.  Urns  the  viscounty  became  extinct 

OD  his  death,  h'.'t  the  Fnf;li«h  and  Irifh  baronies  dT'ccndfd  to 
his  elder  daughter  Margaret  (i7S8-[S67),  who  rrarried  the  Comte 
dc  MahaultdelaBillarderie,  only  to  be  nrrc  cxtinc'.  cn  her  death. 

There  U  a  pinr^'riral  Life  cf  Lnrd  Ke'.l'i  by  AV-x.  .Mlardvrc 
(EdinhiirKh.  ifcH;);  and  bi'>gmphic3l  notices  will  be  fuund  in  J'llin 
Marshall'*  Royal  Ifmal  Bifig/rapky,  i.  43  (1823-1835).  and  the  Xavat 
GtrmUlt,  M.U  (O.  H.) 

KKITH.  a  police  burgh  of  Banfhiblre,  Scotland,  on  the  Isla, 
53}  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scothnd  rail- 
way. Pop.  (igot\ 471;^  .X  br.mth  of  the  Highland  rail*  ay  also 
gives  access  to  Elgin,  and  there  is  a  line  to  Buckie  and  Portcssie  on 
thehforayFlrtli.  Thebor^hxludesOIdKdihandNewKeitb 
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nn  the  cast  bank  of  the  Isla,  and  FUMEfllh  on  the  west 
Though  Old  Keith  has  a  charter  dating  fton  William  the  Lioa 
it  fell  intogndualdeogri  New  Keith,  founded  in  the  iSth  century 
by  theseandeariefSeafield,  being bettersituated  for  the  growth 
of  a  town.  Fife-Keith  has  sprunfj  up  since  1816.  The  principal 
public  buildings  include  the  Turner  memorial  hospital,  the  Long- 
more  hfill,  and  the  Institute.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
there  is  a  painting  of  the  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas,"  presented 
by  Charles  X.of  France.  The  industries  include  manufactures  of 
tweeda,  blankets,  agricultural  implements,  and  boots  and  shoes; 
then  ate  also  distilleries,  brewetisa,  floor  wBk,  aad  fiiae  and 
nanue  wocka.  But  the  main  importance  of  Kdtb  bcs  fai  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  shire. 
The**  Sonmer'Eve  Fair  "  held  in  September  is  the  largest  cattle 
and  hone  fair  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  the  town  is  xLo  ilie  head- 
quarters of  the  drcssed-mcat  trade  in  the  north. 

KEJ,  or  KrCH,  the  chief  place  in  a  dibtrict  of  the  province  of 
Makran  in  Baluchistan,  which  has  given  its  nametoKcj^Makran, 
as  distinguished  from  Persian  Makran.  There  is  no  town,  but 
a  number  of  small  villages  dominated  by  a  fort  buflt  upon  a  rack*' 
onthecastembankofthelC«jlUvei:  This  fort,  likenaBtyothm 
similaily  placed  throughout  the  etnmtry,  is  supposed  to  be  im-. 
pregnable,  but  i<;  of  no  strrrfTfh  cxrcpt  n(;jinjt  the  matchlocks 
of  the  surrotinding  tribes.  KcJ  (or  Ki.'.)  was  an  important  trade 
centre  in  the  days  of  Arab  supremacy  in  Sind,  and  the  rulers  of 
Kalat  at  various  times  marehc<i  armies  into  the  province  with  a 
vic'.v  to  maintaining  their  authority.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  it  had  the  reputation  of  a  commercial  centre,  trading 
through  Panjgur  with  Kandahar,  with  Karadil  via  Bela,  and 
with  Muscat  and  the  Faiaiaa  Gulf  Iw  the  aeapoct  of  Gwidar, 
distant  about  So  n.  The  preaent  Khan  of  Kaiat  eaerdaes  but 
a  feeble  sway  over  this  portion  of  his  dondnina,  although  he 
appoints  a  governor  to  the  province.  The  principal  tribe  residing 
arounrl  Kcj  is  that  of  the  Gichki,  who  claim  to  be  of  Rajput  origin, 
and  to  have  settled  in  Makran  during  the  i7lh  century,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Rajputana.  The  climate  during  summer  is 
too  hot  for  Europeans.  During  winter,  however,  it  is  tcmj>erate. 
The  principal  exports  consist  of  dates,  which  arc  considered  of  the 
finest  quality.  A  local  revolt  against  Kaiat  rendered  an  expedi- 
tion a^inst  Kej  necessary  la  1898.  Cobnel  Mayne  reduced  the 
fortress  and  restored  order  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

REKTFU,  PRIBDRICH  AD0U8T  (1^79-1896),  German 
cheniit.  was  born  at  Darmstadt  on  the  of  Septeirht  r  18*9. 
\Vhi>  studying  architecture  at  Gicvsin  he  carrie  under  the  in- 
tni  'o:  <  f  Lirlig  and  was  induced  to  take  up  chemistry.  From 
Giesscn  he  went  to  Paris,  and  then,  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
Switzerland,  he  visited  England.  Both  in  Paris  and  in  England 
he  enjoyed  personal  intenoocM  with  the  leading  chemisu  of  the 
period.  On  bis  fctwn  to  Getnany  be  started  a  sbmII  diemical 
laboratory  at  Heidellierg,  where,  with  •  very  skoder  equipment, 
he  carried  out  several  important  researches.  In  1858  he  was 
appcintcdprofes^orof  chemistry  at  Ghent,  and  in  rS^;  was  called 
to  lumn  to  fdl  a  similar  position,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
th  it  town  on  the  i  jthof  June  1896.  KekuK's  nuiin  importance 
lies  in  the  far-reaching  contributions  which  he  made  to  chemical 
theory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds. The  doctrine  of  atomicity  had  already  been  enunciated 
byE.  FranUand,wbentai8sSKekuKpobiishedapaperinwhidl, 
after  tfviag  reasons  for  regardiag  carbon  asatetravaieiit  ckment. 
he  set  forth  the  essential  features  of  his  famous  doctrine  of  thk 
linking  of  atoms.  He  explained  that  in  substances  conl.iininr: 
several  carbon  atoms  it  must  be  assumed  that  some  of  1  he  aftjnit  irs 
of  I  I'  h  cirbon  atom  are  bound  by  the  aflinitics  of  the  atoms  of 
other  elements  contained  in  the  substance,  and  some  by  an  equnl 
number  of  the  afTinitics  of  the  other  carbon  atoms.  The  simplest 
case  is  when  twocarboa  atoms  are  combined  so  that  one  affinity 
of  the  one  is  tied  toooeaffinlty  of  the  other;  two,  therefore,  of  the 
affinities  of  the  two  atOBsaio  occupied  hi  keeping  the  two  atoms 
together,  and  only  the  icnudnhig  sfx  are  available  for  atoms  Of 
other  elements.  The  next  simplest  case  consists  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  two  affinity  units,  and  so  on.  This  conception  led 
Kekulttohia"flnBfid<haia:'eg"ifag"theoiyafthecBnatitt.tMy^ 
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of  benzene  which  has  been  called  the  "  most  brilliant  picn-  of 
prediction  to  be  found  in  ihe  whole  range  of  org.iiia  i  In  n.i  >t  ry," 
and  this  in  turn  led  in  particular  tn  the  elucidation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  "  aromatic  compoundii,"  and  in  general  lo  new 
BMbada  of  chemical  ayathcib  and  deoonpotitloB,  ud  to  a 
Atepec  iiujght  into  the  coaip«iti«i  of  BuaahfriiM  oic&nic 
bodiei  and  thdr  mutual  relations.  Profcsaor  F.  R.  Jipp,  in 
the  KekuK  memorial  lecture  be  delivered  before  the  London 
Chcmit.d  Society  on  the  islh  of  December  1897,  declared  that 
three- tourths  of  moilern  orpanic  clicmislry  is  directly  or  indirccily 
the  product  of  Kckule  s  beiucne  theory,  and  that  Nvithout  its 
guidance  and  inspiration  the  industries  of  ibc  coal-tar  colours 
•ad  arllflchl  therapeutic  agents  in  their  piCMtt  fom  and 
cxtenaioB  would  have  been  incooodvabiflb 

Many  of  KekuWs  papers  appeared  in  the  Amutm  itr  Chemie. 
tt  wUcn  he  was  editor,  and  he  also  mibtished  an  important  work. 
LiMlifkdtiF onanist ktn  Chemu,  of  which  the  first  three  volumes  arc 
dated  1861.  iWoand  i8te.  while o(  the  fourth  oalyooaaanUawtion 
wulwMdiii  tM7. 

KELLER.  ALBERT  (1S45-  ).  German  painter,  was  born  at 
Cais,  in  Swiizetland;  he  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  under 
Lenbach  and  Rambcrg,  and  must  be  counted  among  the  leading 
colourisls  of  the  modern  German  school.  Travels  in  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Holland,  and  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Paris, 
helped  to  develop  bis  style,  which  is  marked  l»r  aacnse  of  ctcfaBce 
■odtefiaemeatulioonrefBGenaaBaft.  His  soeacsof  aodety 
Bfe,  such  as  the  famcu;  "  Dinner  "  (1S90),  are  painted  with 
thoroughly  Parisian  npril,  and  hi*  portraits  arc  marked  by  the 
same  elegant  distinction.  He  is  particularly  sucrcf^ful  in  ihc 
rendering  of  rustling  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  draperies.  His 
historical  and  imaginative  works  arc  as  modern  in  spirit  and  as 
unacademical  as  his  portraits.  At  the  Munich  I'inakothck  is 
Us  painting  "  Jairi  Tbchterlcin  "  (1SS6),  whilst  the  Konigsberg 
lltisevm  coDUins  bis" Romaa Bath," and  the  Liebicg  colkciion 
in  Rcicbeabeigthe**  Andkaoe  with  Louis  XV  .."  the  fint  plctttre 
that  drew  attention  to  his  talent.  Among  other  iinponam  works 
be  painted  "  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  t^acnctle." 
"  The  VViichcs'  Sleep  "  (iP^?)  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris."  "  The 
Happy  Sister,"  "  Temptat  11. n  "  (iSgj), Autumn  "  "  Au 

Adventure  "  ( i  ^  j<i ! .  and  "  The  Crucifixion." 

KELLER,  GOTTFRIED  (iSig-iSgo),  Gorman  poet  and  nove- 
filt,  was  bora  at  Zurich  on  the  igth  of  July  1819.  His  father,  a 
■aster  joiner,  dying  while  Gottfried  was  younf,  faisearly  educa- 
tion was  ocflected;  be,  however,  was  is  t^JS  appNMlced  to  a 
lindifapf  painter,  and  subseqpiently  spent  two  yean  <i84»'i84>) 
in  Munich  learning  to  paint.  Interest  in  politics  drew  him  into 

lileralure,  and  his  talents  were  first  disclosed  in  a  volume  of  ".hort 
poemi,  GVi/u.'iiV  ( 1S46).  '1  his  obtained  him  rccogniliou  from  ilie 
government  of  his  n.iiive  canton,  and  he  was  in  i.S;S  en.il/lcd  lo 
take  a  short  course  of  philosophical  study  at  the  university  oi 
Heideiberg.  From  1850  to  183s  he  lived  in  Berlin,  tvhcre  he  wrote 
hbmott  important  novel.  Dertrknt  HtimrUk  (18s >- >8 S.t  •  r<^^  >^('<) 
oditloa  t879-i83o),  remarkable  for  iu  delicate  autographic  por- 
IralttiTt  and  the  beautiful  episodes  interwoven  with  the  action. 
This  was  foNowed  by  Dit  Leute  am  StUuy'ta  ( 1836),  Mudie*  of 
Swiv  provincial  life,  inc!  i.iinf;  in  Romeo  und  Julia  auj don  Dotfe 
one  of  the  most  powerful  jhuri  stories  in  the  German  language, 
ar.  I  ,n  Die  Jrd  ffrccliUn  Ka>nn:n:,iikcr.  almost  as  great  a  master- 
piece of  humorous  writing.  Returning  to  his  native  city  with  a 
considerable  reputation,  he  received  in  1S61  the  appwntment  of 
secretary  to  the  canton.  For  a  time  his  creative  faculty  teemed 
paralysed  by  his  public  duties,  but  in  1871  appeared  SUbtn 
LtffKdtn.  and  in  1S74  a  noond  actica  of  DU  LmU  sm  ^eMwiylo, 
In  both  of  which  books  he  displayed  no  abatement  of  power  and 
orifinality.  He  retired  from  the  public  scr\-ice  in  i8;6  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  profluction  of  ZiirUher  Ntntllen 
(1878),  Das  Sinnaedjchl.  a  colkcl.on  of  short  stories  (1S81).  and 
a  novel,  Martin  Solandcr  (Berlin,  18.S6).  He  died  on  the  islh  of 
July  1  S«>o  at  Hottingen.  Keller's  place  among  German  novelists 
b  very  high.  Few  have  united  such  fancy  and  imagination  10 
such  uncompromising  realism,  or  such  tragic  earnestness  to  such 
abounding  humour.  Aaa|yiicp«el.htsiUMisisnokHorigiaaii 
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he  takes  rank  with  the  best  Gennan  poets  of  tbb  class  in  the 
second  half  «l  Ae  igth  MBtwy. 

Kelkf's  CtUHtmtbt  WtiU  were  puUnhed  fn  10  vok  (1880-1890), 
to  which  was  added  anocher  volume.  Sackf^antnt  Sthripem  awl 
DicktmnKn,  containing  the  fragment  of  a  tragedy  (1803).  In  GngFi^ 
ap[>ean<d,  G.  KilUr:  A  Sekelion  of  kis  Taltt  Uamitaltd  wiiA  a  Ucwtmt 
by  Kate  Frntitrclh-KrotJur  (l8oi).  For  a  further  estimate  of 
Keller's  lift-  and  works  cf.  O.  Brahm  (1883);  E.  Brcnning,  C.  KeUrr 
ncrh  srxnem  Leben  und  Diehlen  (1892);  F.  Baldcnspcrger.  C.  KetUr; 
Sii  vie  tt  its  ofwrts  (lS9«) ;  A.  Frey,  EnnMtrunitn  an  Collfned  KrUer 
(<803);  j.  Baechtold,  KelUn  LAm.  Stim  Brief 0  tmd  Tavtmcktr 
(Berlin,  t8Q4-i897);  A.  Kater. C,  JCrfrr  (1900; and  wL.  Mogrljand 
for  his  worle  as  a  painter,  H.  E.  von  Bcrlepsch.  Gottfried  TSmtr  all 
ilaJcr  (t$95). 

KELLER.  HELEN  ADAMS  (tSSo-  .  ),  American  blind  dot- 
Uttte,  was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  in  1880.  When  barcfy 
two  yaaia  old  she  was  dqifivcd  of  aigbtt  sonU  and  hearing,  hgr  aa 
attadt  of  scarlet  fewer.  At  thenqocMof  herpaiciiia,«hoii«n 

ac()tiainied  with  the  success  attained  in  the  cue  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  (q  v  ),  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
l'.o.^ii);i.  Mi,«  Anne  M.  Sullivan,  who  was  familiar  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  (q.v  ),  was  sent  to  instruct  her  at  home. 
Unfortunately  an  exact  record  of  the  steps  in  her  education  was 
not  kept;  but  from  iSSS  onwards,  at  the  Perkitts  Institutioo, 
Boston,  and  under  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  at  the  Horace  Mann  school 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  Weight  Humaioa  school,  afat  aa»  mkf 
learnt  to  read,  write,  and  talk,  but  became  paofideui,  loaa  ea> 
ceptional  degree,  In  the  oidlaaiy  educational  curriculum.  In 
1000  she  entered  Raddific  College,  and  successfully  passed  the 
ctaminaiions  in  mathematics,  &:c.  for  her  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1004. 
Miss  Sullivan,  whose  ability  as  .i  teacher  must  be  considered 
almosi  as  marvellnus  as  the  talent  of  her  pupil,  was  throughout 
her  devoted  companion.  The  case  of  Helen  Keller  is  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  known  in  the  education  of  blind  deaf-mules 
(see  OiAF  AKD  Dumb  «d  Jfii.),  her  acq^tinnienu  iocludmg  sevcal 

wrote  The  Sl*ry  «f  My  lift  (l90>),  and  volumes  on  Oflimism 
(looj),  and  Tie  Wt)Hd  t  Lht  in  (1908),  which  both  in  literary 

-si )  le  an  1  in  oullwk  on  life  are  a  striking  revelation  of  the  results 
of  modern  mcthod^t  of  educating  those  who  have  been  so  handi-i 
capped  by  natural  disabilities. 

KEUERMANN,  FRANCOIS  CHRISTOPHB  DE  (ms-i&t<^, 
(iiike  of  Valmy  and  marshal  of  France,  came  of  a  Saxon  fani^ 
k>ng  settled  in  Sirasiburg  and  ennobled,  and  was  hon  thsio  «ft 
the  »8ihof  May  173$.  He  entered  the  French  anny  as  a  wnhia 
tcer.  and  MT\-ed  in  the  Seven  Yeata*  War  and  m  Louis  XV.% 
Polish  expedition  of  1 7  7 1 ,  on  Rttiming  f ram  which  he  was  nude 
a  licLtenar  t  colonel.  He  became  brigadier  In  1784,  and  in  the 
luliuuiiig  year  mari(hal-dc-(jmp.  In  1780  KcUermann  entbusi- 
astic.illy  emhr.Tced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1791 
became  general  of  the  army  in  Alsace,  la  April  1702  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  then 
came  to  him  the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime.  He  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  his  victory  of  Valmy  (see  FazNCa  RevoumONaw 
Waas)  over  the  Pnisaiaas.  in  Coctbe'a  *ofdi»  '*  opened  a  new 
era  tn  the  hittoiy  of  the  world.**  Transfemdtothearmyoothe 
Moselle,  KeOcrn- J nn  v.. .s accused  by  General  Custineof  neglect- 
ing to  support  his  operaiior;s  on  the  RJiine,  but  he  was  acquitted 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  in  I'aris,  a.n<!  pl.ned  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Alps  and  uf  Italy,  in  which  position  be  showed 
himself  a  careful  commander  and  excellent  administratob 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  instructions  to  reduce  Lyoa% 
then  in  revolt  against  the  Convention,  but  shoit||r  after  tbesa^ 
render  he  was  imprisoned  in  Paris  lor  thirteen  aoothi.  Otaea 
more  honourably  acquitted,  be  was  rrinstated  Inhbcommaad. 
and  did  good  service  in  m.'.intaining  the  south-eastern  l-  r,i' - 
■gainst  the  Auslrians  until  his  army  was  merged  into  ih.ii  c4 
General  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  then  sixty-two  years  ol 
age,  still  physically  equal  (o  his  work,  but  the  young  generals 
wlio  had  come  to  the  front  in  these  two  years  represented  the 
new  spirit  and  the  new  art  of  war,  and  Kellcnnana's  active 
career  came  to  an  end.  Bot  the  hei«  of  Valmy  was  never  fe» 
gotten.  When  Napoleon  came  to  powes  KcUcrmaan  van  aOMd 
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•aeceaiively  tcMtor  (1800),  bononry  nMnhal  of  ntoce  (1803), 

and  duke  of  Valmy  (1S08).  He  was  frequently  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  army,  the  control  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cations ami  the  command  of  reserve  troops,  and  his  long  and 
wide  expeiienoe  atadc  bim  one  of  Napoleon's  most  valuable 
tasistaau.  la  tit4  ht  voted  for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor 
amA  bacMW  s  piar  vada  tbc  royal  foveniiiient.  After  the 
"  Utmimi  he  aat  in  the  Chamber  of  Fern  and  voted 

wiih  UnlBimh  BedinlatfiuiaflBthsasid  o(  Sepumbcr 
itaok 

Sae  J.  C.  P.  de  Salve.  FnpMmb  Usianftus  nr  U.k  matitM  it 
K«tUrman»  (Paris,  1807),  and  De  Botidoux,  Esquisst  it  ta  earriire 
miiitairtit  r.  C.  KtlUrmann.  due  de  Valmy  (Pari;.  1S17). 

His  ion,  Fkancois  £tie,nne  dc  KcxtERiLVKN,  duke  of  Valmy 
( 1 770- tSjs),  Freoch  cavalry  general,  was  born  at  MeU  and  served 
for  •  ilMii  tim  lo  bis  latbor's  rcfuncat  oi  Himais  pccvioiu  to 
Mitring  tbrdij^onatic  mvioe  hi  i79i«  In  1793  be  afain  joined 

•my.  serving  chiefly  under  his  Eather's  commaad  in  tire 
and  rising  in  1796  to  (he  rank  of  chtf  ie  brigade.  In  the  tatter 
part  of  Bonaparte's  rc'ihraltd  Italian  camp.-iipn  of  17^6-07  tlie 
younger  Kellermann  altracitd  the  fulurc  cm[>cror's  noluc  bj  liis 
brilliant  conduct  at  the  forciuR  of  the  lagliamenlo.  He  was 
made  general  of  brigade  at  once,  an<l  continued  in  Italy  alter  tbc 
peace  of  Campo  Formio,  being  employed  successively  in  the 
•rmici  of  Room  and  Naples  under  Macdonald  and  Championnct. 
IsdmcuipdBn  of  tSoo  he  connanded  a  cavalry  brigade  under 
dw  First  Consul,  aad  at  Marengo  (q.v.)  he  initiated  and  carried 
oat  one  of  the  most  famous  cavalry  charges  of  history,  which,  with 
Dc&aix's  infantry  alta,  Ic,  rcj;iiinL-d  the  lost  battle  and  decided  tbc 
issue  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  general  of  division  at  once, 
but  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  reM-nted  what  he 
thought  to  be  an  a",  feinpi  to  belittle  his  exploit.  A  heated  con- 
troversy followed  as  to  the  intluence  of  Kellcnnann's  charge  on 
the  course  <^  the  battle,  and  in  this  controversy  he  displayed 
ifllhff  tact  nor  forbearance.  However,  his  merits  were  too 
fml  f«Mscat«cr  to  beniiMdoither  by  hiaconduct  in  the  dispute 
or  1^  the  frequent  icandab.  and  l^the  frauds,  of  his  private 
life.  Unlike  his  father's,  his  title  to  fame  did  not  rest  on  one 
fortunate  opportunity.  Though  not  the  most  famous,  he  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  Napoleon's  cavalry  leaders,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Austerlitz  (i/.f  ),  in  Portugal  under  Junot 
(on  thboccasion  as  a  skilful  diplun.atibt),  at  ihe  brilliant  cavalry 
Mtnhnt  of  Tormes  (Nov.  28,  1809),  and  on  many  other 
Olfilinw  in  the  Peninsular  War.  His  rapacity  was  more  than 
over  notorious  in  $pato,  y«t  Napoleon  met  Jus  nncanviiicing 
ewoses  with  the  words,  "Genml,  whenever  your  name  b 
brought  before  me,  I  think  of  nothing  but  Marengo."  He  was 
on  sick  leave  during  the  Russian  expedition  of  1S12,  but  in  1813 
and  1S14  his  skill  and  leading  were  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  He 
retaineil  his  rank  under  the  first  Restoration,  but  joinedNapolcon 
during  Ihc  Hundred  Days,  ami  corr.niandetl  cavalry  corps  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign.  Al  Quatre  Bras  he  personally  ltd  his 
squadrons  in  the  famous  cavalry  charge,  and  almost  lost  his  life 
in  the  miibB,  ud  at  Waterkw  he  was  again  wounded.  He  was 
disgmoed  at  the  second  ReitMaiion,  Moi,  «a  snccMHlIng  to  his 
father'k  title  and  seat  in  Ihe  C3mmber  of  Fmn  in  tSan,  at  once 
took  up  and  maintained  till  the  faV  of  Chariea  X.  in  tSjo  an 
attitude  of  determined  opposition  to  tho  BonrboDS.  Hc  died  on 

the  jnd  of  June  iSjs. 

Mis  son    FRANtOIS   CllRISTOPHE   EdMOND  DE  KELlFRMAMi, 

duke  of  N'i'Jniy  (iSo:-i86S),  was  a  distinguished  statesman, 
politic. il  hl-t  irun,  .iml  diplomatist  under  the  July  Monarchy. 

XEUGREN.  JOHAN  HENRIK  (i75i-t79S).  Swedish  poet  and 
critic,  wu  bom  at  Floby  in  West  Gothland,  on  the  ist  of  Decem- 
ber 1751.  Bo  studied  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and  had  already 
some  reputation  as  a  poet  when  fn  1774  he  tfere  became  a 

"  dtJCcnt  "  in  aesthetics.  Three  years  later  he  rtni<p  cd  tii  "^'.ork- 
holm,  where  in  conjunction  with  ■•Nsscsicr  Cj.'I  Letin>;nii  be 
began  in  177S  the  publication  of  the  journal  Stockholm^palcn,  oi 
which  he  was  sole  editor  from  1788  onwards.  Kellgrcn  was 
librarian  to  Gustavus  HI.  from  17S0,  and  from  178$  his  private 
secretary.  .On  the  institution  of  the  Swedish  Academy  to  1786 


he  was  appointed  one  of  fttiirat  menbeis.  Re  died  at  Stock-v 

holm  on  the  aoth  of  April  1705.  His  stro.ig  satiric  tendency  led 
him  into  numerous  controversies,  thi-  chief  that  with  the  critic 
Thomas  Thorild,  against  whom  he  liircclcd  his  satire  Syl  ji.riok 
till  oritnmad  ters,  where  he  sneers  at  the  "  raving  of  Shakespeare  " 
and  "  the  convulsions  of  Goethe,"  His  lack  of  humour  detracts 
from  the  interest  of  his  polemical  writinp.  His  pftrtifsl  works 
are  partly  lyrical,  partly  dramatic;  of  the  phyi  IM  voaffieaUon 
belongalinhim,tliaplotsbebgduetoGttsUvusIII.  Tbesonpi 
interspersed  fa  the  four  operas  which  they  produced  in  comnton, 
viz.,  Gustaf  Vasa,  Gutlaf  Adv!f  och  Ehla  Br  ihc,  Aenciii  i  KorLii^o, 
and  Drolliiing  Krisfiiia,  are  wholly  the  work  of  Kellgren.  From 
about  the  year  17S8  a  higher  and  graver  fti  Hn^  pervades' Kell- 
grcn's  verses,  partly  owing  to  theinflucnce  of  the  worksofLessing 
and  Goethe,  but  probohly  norc  directly  due  to  his  controversy 
with  Thorild.  Of  his  ndnor  |MNM  written  bddie  that  dale  th« 
most  important  are  tbt  dumiBg  ipdngaoug  tsWcrm  attlr 
lyklar,  aad  the  satrical  J/tna  tijtm  and  Uau  eger  9  milKe  f9r  id 
mam  Br  golem.  The  best  productions  of  what  is  called  hn  later 
period  arc  the  ?;.itirc  Ljusels  ficidrr,  the  comic  poem  Dumboms 
Itfiernr,  the  warmly  patriotic  Ki}r.;tJl  d.  1.  jdn.  I78g,  the  ode  Till 
Kriitina,  the  fr.icmciil  S:f:u-^'t  och  I! time,  and  the  beautiful  song 
A'ya  skapelscn,  both  in  thought  and  form  the  bnest  of  his  works. 
Among  his  lyrics  arc  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Gustavian  age  of 
Swedish  letters.  His  eariier  eSorta,  indeed,  express  tho  sqperfiicial 
doubt  and  pert  frivolousness  chanctcrlsUe  of  Ml  tfaae;  btt  in 
the  works  of  his  riper  years  he  is  no  mere  "  poet  of  pleasure,"  as 
Thoiild  contemptuously  styled  him,  but  a  worthy  esponeat  of 
earnest  nu>rai  feeling  ud  wiso  hnmatt  qnnpathka  in  fdidtpua 

and  mcloiiius  verse. 

His.Vom.'jrff  skrifter  vols..  1796 ;  a  later  edition,  1R84-1885)  were 
revived  by  himiell.  His  correspondence  with  Rosenstein  ami  with 
ricuU-rg  wascditadb2rH.SchUck  (188&- 188; and  1894).  SeeWiewl- 
Bten,  SvfrtteM  «4fM  Imrotur  (1833-1849);  Attcrbom.  Sremska  start 
txk  i*a/(ifr  (1841-1855):  C.  W.  B6ttigrrin  Trcntatliem of  tkt Svctiisk 
Academy,  xlv.  107  seq.  (1870);  and  Gustaf  Ljunggren's  Kdlp**, 
LtffoU,  Oik  TktrUd,  aad  his  Sttntka  vtUerheimt  k6jSer  (1A73-1877). 

nUOGS,  CLABA  UHJIgB  (1841-  ),  American  singer, 
was  fjorn  at  Sumtervillc,  South  Carolina,  in  July  1S43,  and  was 
educated  in  New  York  for  the  musical  profcvsion,  singing  first 
in  opera  there  in  1861.  Her  fine  soprano  voice  and  artistic 
gifts  soon  made  her  famous.  She  appeared  as  prima  donna  in 
Italian  opera  in  London,  and  at  concerts,  in  1867  and  ll68;and 
from  that  time  till  18S7  was  one  of  the  leading  public  aingen. 
She  appeared  at  intervals  in  London,  but  was  principally  en^lged 
in  America.  In  1874  she  organixed  an  opera  company  wUch  was 
widely  known  in  the  United  States,  and  her  enterprise  and  energy 
in  directing  it  were  remarkable.  In  1887  Ae  nanied  Carl 
Strakosch,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 

KELLS.  a  markc ;  town  of  county  .\tealli,  Ireland,  on  the  Black, 
water,  gj  m  N  \V.  of  Xavan  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  IVp.  of  urban  district  (iqoi),  7438.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  its  antiquarian  remains.  The 
most  notable  is  St  Ctdaahkille's  house,  or;;injlly  an  oratory, 
but  afterwards  converted  into  a  church,  tbc  chancel  of  which 
was  hi  existence  in  t75*.  The  present  church  is  modem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bcll-tower,  rebuilt  in  1 578.  Near  the  diurch 
there  is  a  fine  though  imperfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  round 
tower,  09  ft.  in  height;  and  there  are  several  ancient  crosses,  the 
finest  being  that  now  erected  in  the  market-place.  Kells  was 
originally  a  royal  rcsicjcnre,  whence  its  ancient  name  Cetinannus, 
meaning  the  dun  or  circular  northern  fort,  in  which  the  king 
resided,  and  the  intermediate  name  Ktnlis,  meaning  head  fort. 
Here  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights  resided  in  lite  and  cenuny; 
and  here  was  a  palaceof  DeiflM)t,ktatof  Irciand,ltt  S44-5S5.  Tho 
other  places  in  Ireland  named  KeUa  are  probably  derived  from 
Ctalla,  signifying  church.  In  the  6th  century  Kelts,  it  is  said, 
was  c'-'ii'itd  to  Si  Coiumbkille.  Of  the  inui;.i-.;cry  which  hc  is 
reiMjf.-'i  to  liavc  founded  there  are  no  remains,  and  the  town 
II. M  1!  il  ii  f  erclei-i.ib.tic;il  irnp-jrt.inLe  to  the  bishopric  founded 
about  S07,  and  united  to  Mcalh  in  the  13th  century.  The 
ecclesiastical  establisbaent  was  noted  as  a  scat  of  learning,  and  « 
monument  of  this  remaina  in  the  Bpok  $i  fCttts  an  illuminaud. 
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«opy  at  tbe  G<ii|Nliin.£ili«,  eoataiaint  iho  load  ncnrdi,  4tting 
ftwD  the  8tb  centtwy,  and  preserved  io  tke  llbmy  of  Trinity 

CoOese,  Dublin.  TheQluniiaaiion  isexecutMlfrltb eitradrdiMry 

delicacy,  ar.d  the  work  Ls  asserted  to  be  the fiuett extant  example 
of  early  Christian  art  of  this  kind.  Neighbouring  antiquities 
arc  the  church  of  Dulanc,  ■'..ih  ?.  fine  dcH.r-.vay,  and  tlie  dun  or 
fortification  of  Dinior,  tbepritu  ipal  erection  of  a  series  of  defences 
on  the  hiUs  about  6  m.  W.  of  Kclls.  Among  tevcnl seats  in  the 
vidnitj  ift  that  of  the  Marqum  of  Hcadfoit.  Kdkmunicd  two 
neraben  to  the  triih  parlhineiit  beCote  the  Unloa. 

KELLY.  EDWARD  (1854-1880),  Australian  bushranger,  «a» 
born  at  Wallan  Wallan,  Victoria.  His  father  was  a  transported 
Pt'.f.ist  convict,  and  his  mother's  f.imily  included  several  thieves. 
As  l>o>'S  he  and  his  brothers  were  constantly  in  trouble  for  horse- 
Vtcaling,  and  "  Ned  "  served  three  years'  imprisonment  for  this 
offence.  In  April  1878,  an  attempt  was  madr  to  arrest  his  brother 
Daniel  on  a  similar  charge.  The  whole  Kelly  family  resisted  this 
«BdN«4  wounded  one  of  the  conatablea.  MisKeUyaodaomeoC 
tlteothen«crecapttned,b«it  Nedand  Donieieacapcd  to  the  bflla, 
where  they  were  joined  by  two  other  dcsperadoea,  Byne  and 
Hftrt.  For  two  years,  despite  a  reward  of  £Sooo  offered  jointly 
by  the  governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  for  their 
.irrcst,  the  gnng  under  the  leadership  of  Kelly  terrorized  the 
country  on  the  borderland  of  Viciorta  and  New  South  Wales, 
"  holding  up  "  towns  and  [Jundering  banks.  Their  intimate 
knowledge  of  tbt  iHatriet,  full  of  convenient  hiding-places,  and 
their  ebUiofato  qraten  of  well-paid  spin,  onund  the  dhect 
peomiarr  intcftst  of  many  penona  and  contribotcd  to  tbair 
long  immunity  from  capture.  They  never  ill-treated  a  womaa, 
nor  preyed  upon  the  poor,  thus  surrounding  themselves  with  an 
attractive  atmosphere  of  rom.mce.  In  June  18S0,  howi-vcr, 
they  were  at  last  tracked  to  a  wr>odcn  sh.inty  at  Glenrowan, 
near  Benalla,  which  the  police  surrc.uiidc<l,  rid  tied  with  bullets, 
and  Anally  set  on  ftre.  Kelly  himself,  who  was  outside,  could,  he 
chined,  easily  have  escaped  had  he  not  refused  tO  dCKrt  his 
oompaniaoa»aU  of  whom  were  killed.  HewaaaevMelywMBded, 
captured  and  taken  to  Beeehworth,  where  be  was  tiM,  con* 
victr  I  ar.d  hangefl  In  October  1880.  The  total  cost  «f  the 
capture  of  the  Kelly  gang  was  reckoned  at  £irs,ooo. 

See  F.  A.  Hare,  Tke  Last  of  tke  Buthrantrrj  (London,  189a). 

KBLLT,  IIR  FITZROY  (1796-1880),  English  judg^  was  bom 
in  London  In  October  t79il,  the  aon  <>f  a  captsin  in  the  Royal 

Kavy,  In  I'^i  j  he  was  called  to  tin-  bar,  where  he  gained  a 
rcpui.ition  as  a  .skilled  [)leader.  In  1834  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel.  A  strong  Tory,  ho  w.is  rrturnid  as  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Ipswich  in  i8j5,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  In  1837 
however  he  again  became  member  for  that  tov.  n.  In  1S43  he  sat 
for  Cambridge,  and  in  1853  was  elected  member  for  Harwich, 
but,  a  vacanqr  suddenly  occurring  in  East  SufToIk,  he  preferred 
to  contest  thU  aeat  and  was  elected.  He  was  soUdtor-gcncrai  in 
t84s  (when  he  was  knighted),  and  again  in  1852.  In  i8s8-i8s9 
he  was  attorney -general  in  Lord  Dcrliy's  second  a-iminisiration. 
In  1 366  he  was  raised  to  the  l^i  nch  as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
and  r:iidc  a  n-.cmlier  o[  the  Privy  CoOlldL  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  iSlb  of  September  i38o. 
See  E.  Poos,  liber  4f  <k* /Ml*s  (1870). 

KELLY.  HOOH  (1731^-1777),  Irish  dramatist  and  poet,  son  of 
a  Dublin  publican,  was  born  in  1739  at  KiUarney.  He  v.'as 
applcnUced  to  a  staymaker,  and  in  1760  went  to  London,  Here 
bt  worked  at  hia  trade  for  some  time,  sad  then  became  an 
atteney^  defk.  He  ceatribntcd  to  Tarioua  newspapers,  and 
wrote  pamphlets  for  the  booksellers,  in  1967  he  published 
ifemoirs  of  a  Uagdalen,  or  tke  History  of  Louiut  ifffdmay  (2  vols.) , 
a  novel  which  obtained  considerable  surer  . s  In  : -66  he  published 
anonymously  Tkespis;  or,  A  Critical  Exain:K^:i.  n  into  the  MerUs 
of  Ml  the  Frincipat  Performert  belengitti  /  >  Prwy  Line  Tkrnlrf, 
a  poem  io  the  heroic  couplet  containing  violent  attacks  on  the 
priadpal  CQotemporary  actors  and  actresses.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  panegyric  on  David  Cankk,  however,  aiui  bestows 
foolish  praise  on  friends  of  the  writer.  This  satire  was  partly 
inspired  by  ChnfchHI's  ibwM,  but  Its  critldsm  la  aibviously 


dictatad  cUefly  by  penona!  pnfadicob  In  1767  hepvedaBrfa 
second  part,  leas  scurriloos  in  tone,  deaUng  with  the  Covcat 

Garden  actors.   His  first  comedy,  False  Ddkacy,  wrfttea  h 

prose,  was  produced  by  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  jjrd  of 
January  1768,  with  the  intention  of  rivalling  Oliver  Colds.-nith'i 
Good  .\ red  Man.  It  is  a  mor.il  and  si.ntimentai  comedy, 
described  by  Carrickin  tbcprologueasasermon  preached  in  acti 
Although  Samuel loluiaon  described  it  as  "  totally  void  of  char- 
acter," it  waavsiypopuhr  and  had  a  giaat  sale.  InFteackasd 
Portuguese  versions  It  drew  crowded  bouses  in  Faria  and  Uibsa 
Kelly  was  a  journalist  hi  the  pay  of  Lord  North,  and  therefore 
hated  by  the  party  of  John  WTlkes,  especially  as  being  the  editor 
of  the  Public  Ledger.  His  Thrspis  h.id  .lUo  m.idc  him  m:r.) 
enemies;  and  Mrs  Clivc  refused  to  act  in  hts  pieces.  Tbc  pro- 
duction of  his  second  cornedy,  A  Word  lo  the  Witt  (Drury  Lant, 
jrd  of  March  1770),  occasioned  a  riot  in  the  theatre,  repeated  at 
the  second  performance,  and  the  piece  had  to  be  abandoned.  His 
other  plays  are:  C/cwwitfiM  (Covent  Gudant  ajad  of  Fcfansij 
t77t),ablanit  vane  tiagedy,given  oat  tobethe  work  o(a  "  youag 
American  Clergyman  "  in  order  to  escape  the  opposition  of  tkt 
Wilkiics;  Tkt  School  for  Whes  (Drury  Lane,  nth  of  Decembtr 
'  773).  a  prose  comedy  given  out  as  the  work  of  Major  (aftcnvjrii 
Sir  William)  Addington ;  a  two-act  piece,  Tke  Romance  of  an  Hmr 
(Covent  Garden,  2nd  of  December  1774),  borrowed  from  Mar- 
montcl's  tale  L'Amitii  d  I'iprewH;  and  an  misucceasful  comedy, 
Tkt  Man  of  Reaton  (Covent  Garden.  9th  of  February  1776). 
He  waa  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  In  1774.  sad 
detenabedtogivettpUteratnie.  HeftdtediiMani.n  ptufuin 
and  died  In  poverty  on  the  3rd  of  February  1777. 

See  JTte  Worht  of  Hurh  Ke!!y:  to  vrkicli  is  prrfixr/f  the  Life  rf  Cu 
/I  uMor  (1778) ;  Gen  ,t.  Hr  lorv  of  the  Sta^e  (v.  163.  r'l  v  ^''7.  3f>5. 399. 
4S7.  5I7).  Famphlets  in  reply  tu  Tkespis  arc:  "  Anli-Thcaoia...'* 

7.7«7);  The  i^Md . .  .•'^(1767).  by  Louij  Siamma}  SSPThs 
Retcoe  or  Thespian  Scourge ..."  (1767),  by  JohnBrown-Snuta. 

nUT*  nCBABi  (1762-1826).  British  actor,  singer  and 
compeaer,  waathaaonof  aDuhlinwinxBseBhantand  dsnriai 
master.  He  had  a  mosical  education  at  home  and  in  Italy,  aai 

for  four  years  from  1783  wasengaged  totingat  the  Court  Theatre 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Mozart.  In  1 7H6  he  sang 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  Notze  di  Fifaro.  Ap[>c.iring  in 
London,  at  Drury  Lane  in  1787,  he  bad  a  great  success,  aod 
thenceforth  was  the  principal  English  tenor  at  that  theatre.  la 
1793  he  became  acting-manager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  be 
was  in  great  request  at  concerts.  He  wrote  a  number  of  toafi 
(inchidiag"Tbe  Woodpeckcr"),aad  themaskformaiqf  dnaulic 
pieces,  nowfaUen  intoobllvloa.  In  rSsC bepttbHihed Mst■l«^ 
taining  Remirtiscenctt ,  in  writing  which  hr  ^^Tl^  helped  by  Theodore 
Hook.  He  combined  his  profL-^s'  jti:il  work  v.iih  condactiag 
a  music-shop  and  a  v-'i:u  shd]),  hut  with  d:^.T=;iri>iis  finandri 
results.    He  died  at  Margate  on  the  gth  of  October  1826. 

KELP  (in  M.E.  culp  or  culpe,  of  unknown  origin;  the  ft, 
equivalent  is  week),  the  ash  produced  by  the  incineration  of 
various  kfaldB of  sen>weed  {Algae)  obtainable  in  great  abundaacc 
on  the  weak  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  coaM  «f 
Brittany.  It  b  prepared  from  the  deep-sea  tangle  {LamhmU 
</i\'t.':':"l,  5i)f:ar  wTack  {L.  saccharin".'^.  k:iobbcd  wrack  (furw 
»!;-./iMjji>.  bl.ick  wrack  (F.strrntii-) ,  and  ;r!dcr  wr.ick  (F.  tfsi<»- 
hsus).  The  L.tminari.is  yield  v.}-.,it  i.;  ter;-i':<l  "  drifl-wccd  kelp,  " 
obtainable  only  when  cast  up  on  the  coxsis  by  .storms  or  other 
causes.  The  species  of  FMCttr  growing  within  the  tidal  nnft 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  at  low  water,  and  are  therefore  known  ai 
"cut-weeds."  The  weeds  an  first  dried  in  the  sun  and  are  thea 
collected  into  shallow  pits  and  burned  till  they  form  a  tvati 
mass,  which  while  ttiD  hot  is  sprinkled  with  water  lo  break  it  vp 
into  convenient  pieces.  A  ton  of  kelp  is  obtained  from  wtost 
tons  of  wet  sea-weed.  The  avenge  comi>t)silion  may  vary  ai 
f.illows;  potassium  sulphate,  10  to  u'^,;  potassium  chloride. 
20  lo  25%;  sodium  carl)ona;e.  5";^;  other  sotLum  and  mag- 
nesium salts,  15  to  20%;  and  insoluble  ash  from  40  tO  SP*^ 
The  relative  richness  in  iodine  of  different  samples  varies 
largely,  good  drift  kelp  yielding  as  much  as  10  to  t$  lb  per  toa 
of  aa|  cwta.,  wrbilst  cut-weed  kdp  wOt  not  give  more  than  5  to 
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4  lb.  The  use  of  k<  !p  in  soap  and  glass  tnanufactun  has  been 
rvndcrcJ  ob  .uk'tc  by  ihc  modern  g)rt.i<. C'S  u!  <:bt aioblg CubCMlC 
oi  soda  cheaply  from  commoti  salt  (sec  Iodink). 

KELSO,  a  police  burgh  and  market  town  of  Roxburghshire, 
ScoUukI,  on  4tae  left  bank  of  ibe  Tweed,  51  m.  (43  m.  by  road) 
&&  of  EdIalMtsh  ud  loi  m.  N.E.  of  Jcdbonb  by  tbe  North 
BMAaMnHV,  F»p.(i9M).4aoab  The  name  has  been  derived 
taathtOU  Wckh  *tkk,  or  Aa|lo«una  tmk,  "rbalk",  and 
the  Scots  Arnr,  "hollow,"  a  derivation  more  evident  in  the 
earlier  forms  Calkon  and  Calchon,  and  illustrated  in  Chalkheugh, 
the  name  of  a  locality  in  the  town.  The  ruined  ahlicy,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  was  founded  in  uaS 
by  David  1.  (or  monks  from  Tiron  in  Picardy,  whom  he  trans- 
fetred  hither  from  Selkirk,  where  they  had  been  instaUed  fifteen 
jMMt  brfow.  The  abbey,  the  building  of  which  tfW  flOttpkted 
tmiudB  Iko  nidkilo  of  tte  13U1  century,  becune  «»e  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  wttbHshroenu  in  Scotland,  claiming 
pttcedence  over  ti»  aite  OMMMCito  Md  dbpating  for  •  U»e 
the  supremacy  wftfc Si  AndiMW*  ItMSflToddaiiiay^ta  nUMlons 
English  for;  '  ^,  w.is  pillaged  by  the  4th  carl  of  Shrewsbury  In 
I5JJ,  and  wjs  reduced  to  ruins  in  1545  by  the  earl  of  Hertford 
(afterwards  the  Protector  Son'.ir.cO.  In  1603  the  abbey  lands 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Kcr  of  Ccssford,  ist  carl  of 
Roxburghe.  The  ruins  were  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  render 
part  of  them  available  for  public  worship,  and  one  vault  was  long 
utilized  as  tbe  town  gaoL  All  excrescences,  however,  were 
I  li  ill  li  swij  ii  ihii  haifnning  nf  tin  19th  cenuny,  by  th«  cSoru 
flftkeOakaaf  KoiAafghk  Tbe  tote  Worman  and  ti^  Painted 
oriKlforati  chintli>luMaa«BUMHtfmaad^plaB,  tlKfNtt 
cross  forming  the  nave  imi  bdng  sIkMct  tiMft  the  chined.  Tlw 
tiavc  and  ir.iiis<.pt^  extend  only  23  ft.  from  the  central  tower. 
The  rcni.iiiii  include  most  of  the  tower,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
K.ills  of  liic  south  transept,  less  than  lialf  of  the  west  front  with  a 
fragmtnt  of  the  richly  moulded  and  deeply  set  doorv^ay,  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  north  traii>ri»t,  ai  d  a  rti:ii mt  of  the 
chanccL  Tbe  chancd  alone  had  aisles,  while  its  main  circular 
arches  were  sumounfed  by  two  tkct  of  trilbrinm  galleries.  The 
iniidowinant  fealaa  li  tk»  ami  Maml  ttHMr,  iriikb,  as  seen 
fiMi»dhtaiKt,n|iBrtitteM|»ofsIfan»BCHtte.  It  rested 
oafour  Early  Btointod  arcfaei,  each  45  ft.  highfolwlidltlwaaMli 
and  west  yet  etiat)  supported  by  pieit  w  cllHwd  wHmmb. 
Over  the  Norman  porch  In  the  north  transept  is  a  small  chamber 
v.ith  an  interlaced  arcade  surmounted  by  a  network  gable. 

The  Tweed  is  croii^ed  at  Kelso  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches  con- 
structed in  1803  by  Jolin  ketinie.  The  public  buildings  include 
a  court  house,  the  town  hall,  com  exchange,  high  selnjol  .-md 
grammar  school  (occupying  the  site  of  the  school  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  aUoidei  ill  ffisH.  Tbe  public  park  lie^  i  n  t  he  east 
4if  Uw  town,  aqd Ihe  nee.«oiiiie  to  the  OMtb  of  U.  Tbekadiog 
lBdiisUtoat«lfta%iildi«eliaUBglaclda,ifriailMnlttachinery 
and  tmpfemeots,  and  chemical  ntamuiH)  bciite  B0ldl4willdhn> 
cabinet -making  and  uphobtery.  com  and  taw  mBb,  bon  foflfld- 
ing.  tiC.  Jarnes  and  John  Ballanlync,  friends  of  Scott,  set  up  a 
.ircss  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  from  which  there  issued, 
in  li-OJ,  the  l:r-t  t  .vo  vuluniei  of  the  Min^lretiy  of  the  Siottiih 
Border;  but  when  the  brothers  transferred  their  business  to 
Edinburgh  printing  languished.  The  Kelso  Ifail,  founded  by 
James  Balhntyne  in  1707,  is  now  the  oldest  of  the  Border  news- 
papers. The  town  ii  an  imporlant  agricultural  centre,  there 
weakiy  corn  and  foitnigfatly  caula  msrircts,  and,  ewiy 
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Ketso  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1^134  and  five  years  later 
received  the  Covenanters,  under  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  on  their  way 
tjo  thcencampment  oa  Duns  Law.  On  the  34th  of  October  1715  thr 
CJId  fVctcflder  was  proclaimed  Jamca  VIII.  in  the  market  aijuare, 
bot  In  1743  Prince  Charles  Edward  found  00 active  adhereata  la  tbe 


About  I  m.  W.  of  Kcfso  U  Floors  or  Fleurs  Ca'-ttr.  the  principal 
»oat  of  the  duke  of  Roxburghe.  The  man-iuii  a'>  oni;injlly  ilc!,igntd 
L>y  Sir  John  Vanbni|^  in  1718  was  acvcnrly  pUin.  but  ia  1A49 
William  Henrv  11 1  j  f  ill  fiinsiili  il  il  liiliii  ■  ifumiunt  aniniiri  T' 


fram  which  the  shire  took  its  name.   No  I 

and  of  the  castle  all  that  is  left  are  a  few  1  ^  

trees.   I  hc  caule  was  built  by  the  NofthuaibrtBaB,  who  csUad  tt 

MarrhiHr;m,  or  Mirclimound,  its  present  rume  apparently  meaning 
K.iv.u  \  i  i:r(;li,  afler  f.miw  lnr,,r.(H  ri  chief.  .Mler  (lie  COntolidathM 
of  the  kiii(;<lom  t>f  Sruihnd  it  Ijecamc  a  favoured  roj-al  residence, 
.iii'l  a  tDAii  i^r.idiuilly  hpranj  up  beneath  its  protection,  whkli 
reached  iu  paimieat  days  uodcr  David  I.,  and  formed  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Four  Burgbs  with  Edinbunh,  Stirling  and  Barwkk, 
It  pomsMi  a  church,  court  of  Juftiee,  lafait,  mllla,  and.  what  was 
remarkable  for  the  12th  centnry,  gnimmar  school.  Alexander  tL 
was  married  and  Alexander  III.  was  bom  in  the  castle.  During  tbe 
long  period  of  Border  warfare,  the  town  wai,  r<  i>faledly  burned  and 
the  castle  captured.  After  the  defeat  of  Wallaic  at  r.ilfcsik  the 
c.»!tlc  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  EiigU^h,  from  whom  it  was  deli\x'red 
in  1314  by  Sir  James  Douglas.  Ceded  to  Edward  III.  in  1333.  it 
was  regained  in  1343  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalbouue.  only 
to  be  lost  again  four  years  later.  The  castle  was  finally  retaken  and 
razed  to  the  ground  in  146a  It  was  at  the  siege  that  the  king, 
lames  II.,  was  killed  by  tnc  explfwton  of  a  hupc  >:un  rjllf  r}  '■  the 
Lion."  On  the  fall  of  tho  casllc  the  town  langui'-h.  >l  .imI  w.is  fm  illy 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  riain;;  burgh  of  K<  I^^o,  i  Iv  town,  v^ho^^' 
ixitron-saint  was  !M  janies,  is  still  coninier.. 't.iii  I  l.y  Si  !.4n;es'» 
Fair,  which  is  held  on  the  sth  of  every  Augui>t  tui  the  vacant  site,  and 
is  the  most  popular  of  Boraer  featirab. 

Sandyknowe  or  SmaBholm  Tower,  6  m.  W.  of  KelaOt'  dattng  fraa 
the  iMn  century,  b  con<idere<i  tbo  belt  example  of  a  Border  PhI 
and  the  moat  piafect  relic  of  a  feudal  structure  in  the  South  at 
St.otland.  Two  m.  N.  by  fv.  of  Ket  o  L'.  tlio  pretty  village  of  Ednan 
(ICdcnham,  "The  VilLi^e  on  tht  LiJ-n  "J,  iIjc  I  irthplacc  of  the  poet 
Jaru-^  Thomson,  to  whiwe  memory  an  obeUsk,  ja  ft.  high,  was 
erii,l...l  (.11  I  cn.ry  Ifill  in  ISjo. 

KELVIM.    WIUUM    THOmOlf.    Baboh  (iSa^ise?)* 
Bffttt  phyildit,  the  tecoDd  son  of  Janei  TknuMi,  tiJi^ 
pnlMor  «f  aillieMaka  ia  tte  urihrnity  ^ 
at  Bdfiut,  Ittltnd,  on  the  »0tfi  of  June  t8>4,  his  fatBer  beHig  then 


teacher  of  tnathc Tu.itics  in  the  Ro",'.-;l  A'  vie 


:i1  Tr.?'i1ui;on. 


c.tie  Tudor  style.  . 
On  the  peninsnto  fDrmcd  by  tte  fnncftm  of  dw  TeHot  and  the 


In  1831  James  'J  homson  accepted  the  c!,,iii-  of  nialheni.:;irs  at 
Glasgow,  and  migrated  thither  with  his  two  sons,  James  and 
William,  who  in  18^4  matriculated  in  that  university,  William 
Ijeing  then  little  more  ll-.  iii  ter:  years  of  age,  and  having  acquired 
all  his  early  education  tbrottgb  bis  father's  instruction.  In  1841 
William  ThomOII Mteied  FetedMUK,  Cambridge,  and  in  1845 
took  his  degree  aa  aaooad  iRi«glcr,  'te  which  honour  be  added 
that  of  the  Gist  Smiths  Man,  TlioaeBior«taa«lerteUiycar 
man  ol  a  «ngr  dBfierent  type  of  adad( 
AOMMtaeat  fignre  in  CamMdge  for  many  years. 
Ill  IIm  MmaHHrTtnilllinii  wns  elected  fellow  of  Pctethoii  i-.  .'\t 
that  time  there  mtn  few  facihlics  for  the  study  of  cxpcriinental 
science  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  Royal  Iti.-tilution  Faraday 
held  a  unique  position,  and  was  feeling  his  way  almost  alone.  In 
Catnlirid^'c  science  had  progressed  little  since  the  days  of  New  ton. 
1  homson  therefore  had  recourse  to  Paris,  and  for  a  year  worked 
in  the  laboratory  of  Rcgnault,  who  w.xs  then  cngagetl  in  his 
claMical  icscaKhca  on  the  thermal  propettica  of  siean.  In 
«Imb  only  twenty-two  years  of  ag^  ka  necaptad  tbe  diair 
of  aatiaral  phikMophy  in  the  tmlvenity  «f  famgikw,  iMA  he 
filled  for  fifty-three  years,  attaining  inivcnat  feeogmthm  aa  one 
of  the  greatest  physicists  of  his  time.  The  Cl.isgow  cliair  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  scientific  men  for  rijorc  than  half  a 
century,  and  many  of  the  most  adv.inccd  researches  of  other 
physicists  grew  out  of  the  suggestions  which  Thomson  scattered 
as  sparks  from  his  anvil.  Gnu  of  his  eail:r't  papers  dealt  with 
the  age  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
geokigists  of  the  Uniformiiarian  school,  who  were  claiming 
tbDOModavf  niUknaafycnialor  the  foniiation  of  the  atntificd 
portkma  «f  <he  aatdA  enitt  TlaniMMils  cakalatioBa  on  tbe 
conduction  of  bent  Aeimi  diat  at  "  r  e  t 'me  between  twenty 
millions  and  four  hundied  nSlions,  pr<  ':.  I>  about  one  htindred 
millions,  of  years  ago.  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  must 
have  Ijcen  entirely  dillcreut  from  those  which  now  obtain.  This 
led  to  a  long  controversy,  in  which  the  physical  principles 
held  their  ground.  In  1847  Thomson  first  met  James  Prcscott 
Joule  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association.  A 
fortnight  later  they  ag.^in  met  in  Switzerland,  and  logeihLr 
measured  the  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  hi  a  mountain 
torrent  due  to  itt  falL  Jouk's  views  of  tbe  patttta  of  heat 
•tfoagly  InfloeMed  TUmwitiaM,  wWi  the  nMk  that  ii  iM 
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TkOBMOB  proiMMd  his  abtolute  icak  ct  tcmpmtuK,  «Uch  b 
iadaprndcpt  of  the  pvofiertiai  o(  any  psiticuUr  therroometric 
iaibaUBoa,«ml  in  i8$c  be  preienud  to  the  Royal  Society  o( 
Edinbufiii  •  papw  «o  tlw  imuuoil  tbcoqr  of  hcM,  which 
icconciled  the  work  of  N.  L.  SwH  Carnot  with  tlw  coodiisions 
ol  Count  Rurr.f  ir  (  Sir  H.  Davy,  J.  R.  Mayer  and  Joule,  and 
placed  the  (1> iianuial  theory  of  heat  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  io;i'.trv.iiiun  uf  fnLTi;y  in  a  position  to  command 
universal  acceptance.  It  was  in  this  paper  that  the  prindptc  of 
the  dissipation  of  energy,  briefly  summutediBltetMOMllaw 
«f  thennodynamics,  was  first  stated. 

Ahbough  his  contribulioas  to  tbensodynaou'cs  niay  properly 
bo  Rfudcd  as  his  mmi  importut  sciiniifir  wotk,  it  bin  the  field 
of  electricity,  e^pedally  in  its  appHcatkmtosabmtriaetelegnphy, 
th.it  Ixirti  Kcl'.in  i;  h<  ';t  kr  iwn  to  the  world  at  larpe.  From 
1854  he  is,  inijsi  proiuiiii  lit  .n:iong  Iclcgraphiils.  The  stranded 
form  of  conductor  was  due-  to  his  suggestion;  but  it  was  in  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  in  November  and  December  of  that 
year  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Pro- 
Utdints  of  the  Royal  Sodety  ior  1855,  that  he  discussed  the  mat  be- 
BMtical  theory  of  signalling  through  submarine  cables,  and 
oranciated  the  candlBSioa  that  in  long  cables  the  retardation  due 
to  capacity  miat  itoder  tbe  speed  of  signalling  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  tke  cable's  leogth.  Some  held  that  if  thb 
were  true  ocean  tet^gnphy  would  be  impossible,  and  sought  in 
consequence  to  dbprove  Thomson's  conclusion.  Thom«ion,  on 
theolherhand.settoworktoovercome  theditTiculty  by  improvc- 
mcnl  in  the  manufacture  o(  cables,  and  first  of  all  in  the  prn- 
ductioD  of  copper  of  high  conductivity  and  the  construction  of 
apparatiu  which  would  nadity  respond  to  the  slightest  vanation 
of  the  cuncnt  in  tbe  cabk.  The  minor  gaivaneeseter  and  the 
siphon  leooider,  which  was  patented  in  1867,  were  the  outcome 
of  these  teaeichcs;  but  the  scientific  value  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter b  independent  of  its  use  in  telegraphy,  and  the  siphon 
recorder  Is  the  direct  precursor  of  oriL-  fnrm  of  gal vat.on. tier 
(d'Arsonval's  )  now  commonly  use-iJ  in  clcttriuil  lab'jr.itDru  5.  A 
mind  like  that  of  ThoniiMn  could  be  content  to  deal  u,ih  .iny 
physical  quantity,  however  successfully  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  without  subjecting  it  to  measurement.  Thomson's 
worii  in  cooneaion  with  tclegnphy  led  to  the  production  in  rapid 
BMCcession  of  instnuneots  adaipted  to  the  feqiuienents  oi  tbe 
tine  lor  t  he  mc.isureaent  of  every  electrical  qnnntity,  and  when 
etectric  lighting  came  to  the  front  a  new  set  of  instruments  was 
proJuceil  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  electrical  engineer.  Some 
.ic  tuuni  of  1  iiuHL-on's  tlcclromctcr  is  given  in  the  arsieic  on  that 
subject,  while  every  m'jdcrn  work  of  importaiuc  on  electric 
lighting  describes  the  instruments  which  he  has  specially  de- 
signed for  central  station  work;  and  it  SMy  be  said  that  there  is 
no  quantity  wliicb  tbe  clccirical  engineer  is  ordinarily  called  upon 
to  aseaamc  (or  which  Lord  Kelvin  did  not  construct  the  initable 
Inslnunent.  Currenufromthetenpthousaadthof  aaaniperc  to 
ten  thousand  amperes,  dectrical  pressures  frooi  a  nunute  fiastion 
of  a  volt  to  roo.ooo  volts,  come  within  the  range  of  his  instru- 
ments, while  the  private  consumer  of  electric  energy  is  provided 
with  a  meter  recording  Board  of  Trade  units. 

When  W.  Wtberin  jSji  proposed  the  extension  of  C.  F.  Gauss's 
system  of  absolute  units  to  clectromagnetism,  Thomson  took  up 
the  question,  and,  applying  the  principks  of  energy,  calculated 
the  absoluf  elocUOBoUvo  fOKO of  a  Daniell  cell,  and  determined 
the  abaoluto  meainn  of  (ho  wsbtince  of  a  wire  fram  the  beat 
produced  in  it  a  known  cunent.  In  i86t  it  wasThomaea  who 
induced  the  British  Association  to  appoint  its  first  famous  com- 
mittee for  the  determination  of  electrical  standards,  and  it  was 
he  who  suggested  much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  Balfour  Stewart  and  FIccming  Jcnkin  as  members 
of  that  committee.  The  oscillatory  character  of  llic  discharge 
of  the  Lcydca  jar,  the  foundation  of  tbe  work  oi  U.  K.  Hertz 
and  of  niideai  taiepap^  wtm  imstiplcd  hy  him  in 

II  was  ta  1S7)  thai  he  nnderteok  to  write  n  aeries  of  articles  for 

Good  Words  00  tbe  mariner's  compass.  He  wrote  the  first,  but 
fQ  many  qoesUoos  aioK  in  bi4  mind  that  it  was  five  years  before 


the  sacead  appsaicd.  In  tbe  meanwhile  the  cenpass  went 
throu^  a  prooeaa  of  complete  recoaMnKliott  la  hb  hands, 
a  process  which  enabled  both  ihe  pemOMM  nod  the  Icapeiary 
magnetbm  oI  Ihe  ship  lo  bo^  fsadQr  BQWP«Miliit>  wWli  the 
weight  of  the  lo-ln.  card  waa  Rdnoed  to  one-esetnteenth  of  that 
of  the  standard  card  previously  in  use,  although  the  time  of  swing 
was  increased.  Second  only  to  the  compass  in  its  value  lo  the 
Milor  is  Thomson's  sounding  apparatus,  whereby  soundings  can 
be  taken  in  100  fathoms  by  a  ship  steaming  at  >6  knots,  and  by 
the  employment  of  piano-wire  of  a  breaking  strength  of  140  tons 
per  square  inch  and  an  iron  sinker  weighing  only  34  lb,  with  a  aelf- 
rcgblering  pressure  gauge,  soundings  can  be  rapidly  isfccn  ia 
deep  ocean.  Thoaaeo'a  tide  gaiageb  tidal  hansoaienaalyactaad 
tide  predictor  are  famoMa,  and  anoag  hb  worit  fai  the  iaieicst  of 
navigation  must  be  mentioned  his  tables  far  the  simplification 
of  Sumner's  method  for  determining  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  sea. 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  convey  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  ilie  work  of  a  philosopher  who  published  more  than 
three  hundred  original  papers  bearing  upon  nearly  every  branch 
of  physical  science;  who  one  dojr  Was  working  out  tbe  mathe- 
matics ofa  voftcx  theoiy  of  waller  oahydfodynnmicntarinciplea 
or  diMovcrint  the  IhailoUono  of  the  capahilitlet  of  the  rortcx 
atom,  on  another  was  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  tides 
in  tbe  solid  earth,  or  waseaknlatlnii  the  size  of  water  molecules, 
.iiid  later  was  designing  an  clcclridty  meter,  a  dynamo  or  a 
domestic  water-tap.  It  b  only  by  reference  lo  his  published 
papers  that  ony  approximate  conci^piion  can  be  formed  of  his 
life's  work;  but  the  student  who  bad  read  all  these  knew  coaa- 
paratively  Utile  of  Lord  Kelvin  if  be  had  not  talked  with  hiai  face 
to  face.  Extreme  modesty,  almost  onwsmting  to  difMBOCo,  woo 
combined  with  the  vtmosi  tdadUecsi  hi  Loed  KeMn^  bearing 
to  the  ipost  eleoNataiy  student,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  Urn 
so  much  pleasure  as  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  the  humble.<it  scientific  worker.  I  he  progress  of  physical  dis- 
covery during  the  last  half  of  the  igili  century  was  perhaps  as 
much  due  lo  the  kindly  tncourapement  which  he  gave  to  his 
btudenia  and  to  others  who  came  in  contact  with  him  as  to  hb 
own  researches  and  inventions;  and  it  wooU  be  difficult  to  VOifc 
of  his  influence  as  a  teadiet  in  stronger  terms  than  thik  . 

One  of  his  former  pupils,  Professor  J.  D.  Cormack,  wioieof  hiau 
"  It  b  pctbapo  at  iho  kdain  lahktfaat  Load  Kchria  displays 
most  of  hb  chamctcristtca.  .  .  .  Rb  master  mind,  soaring  high. 

sees  one  vast  connected  whole,  and,  alive  with  enthusiasm,  mi'H 
smiling  face  and  sparLling  eye,  he  sliows  the  panorama  to  hss 
pupils,  pointing  out  tlic  Mmil  iraies  and  dilTcrcnccs  of  its  furls, 
the  boundaries  oi  our  knowledge,  and  the  regions  of  doubt 
and  speculation.  To  foUow  him  ia  fau  fl|hu  it  ical  bmbUI 
exhilaration." 

In  1852  Thomson  married  Margaret,  daughte/of  Wahcr  Graai 
of  Tbomliebank,whodicdintt7o;aadinsS74hcmoiiiedFkaaoB 
Anna,  daughter  of  Charles  R.  Bhndy  of  Madeira.  Ia  liM. 

perhaps  chiefly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  trans* 
Atlantic  telegraphy,  Thomson  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  iSg?  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Kelvin  of  Largs.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  V  ictorian  Order 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1896,  the  year  of  the  jubilee  of  his  pro- 
fessoriate. In  iSqo  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit  on  its  institniioo  in  tgoa. 
A  Ust  of  the  dcfrccs  and  other  hononn  which  he  nceivcd  duriag 
the  fifty-three  years  he  held  hb  Glasgow  diab-  woold  occap^  as 
much  space  as  this  article;  but  any  biographical  sketch  would  be 
conspicuously  incomplete  if  it  failed  lo  notice  the  celebration  ip 
i8g6  of  the  jubilee  o(  his  professorship.  Never  before  had  such 
a  gathering  of  rank  and  science  assembled  as  thai  which  fdVcl 
the  h.ills  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  on  the  islh.  16th  and  1  :th 
of  June  in  that  year.  The  city  authorities  joined  with  tbe 
univeiaity  In  honouring  their  most  dislinguiihed  citizen.  Abool 

3500  gacsto  wore  received  in  the  university  buildings,  the  Ubmy 
of  which  was  devoted  toaneriiibitlon  of  ihelnstrommls  Invented 

by  Lord  Kelvin,  tognhcr  with  his  ccrtificaics.  diplomat  arc! 
medab.   The  £astcro,  ihc  Anglo-American  and  the  Caauacroai 
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Cable  companies  uxiited  to  celebrate  the  e%'cnt,  and  from  the 
uiuvcr&ity  library  a  measasc  was  scDt  through  Newfoundbnd, 
New  York,  Ckicafv,  Ssn  FnadaoOi  Ln  AiWEla,  New  Orleui, 
Ffarida  ud  WhUoiMiw  «wl  w  imM  Kdvfa 
aaia  hall  mioutes  after  it  had  beea  dopatdwd,  having  travelled 
about  >o,ooo  miles  and  twice  ctoased  the  Atlantic  during  the 
interval.  It  was  at  the  banquet  in  connexion  with  the  jubilee 
celcbralion  that  ihc  Lord  Provost  of  Cilasgow  thus  summarized 
LorJ  Kelvin's  iliaraclcr;  "  His  industry  is  unwearied,  and  he 
seems  to  lake  rest  by  turning  from  one  difbculty  to  another — 
dUkttltiet  that  would  appal  most  men  and  be  uken  as  enjoy- 
gnat  Iqr  b»  om  datw .  .  .  This  life  of  aoireatied  inditttiy,  of 
aaivecaalboaour.hask<tI«tdKehd»withalovahkntiuethat 
ckatmsall  irith  triimn  becomesin  oootact." 

Three  yt»n  after  this  celebration  Lord  KeMn  resigned  his 
chiir  at  Glasgow,  (houKh  by  formally  matriculating  as  a  student 
hcmiintaincd  his  connexion  with  the  university,  of  which  in  1Q04 
he  was  elected  chancellor.  But  his  retirement  did  not  mean 
cessation  of  active  work  or  any  slackening  of  interest  in  the 
Kicntific  thoufht  of  the  day.  Much  of  his  lime  was  given  to 
wiitioi  and  reviiing  thakctaieaan  the  wave  thcoiy  of  light  which 
be  bad  deUrered  at  Jobna  Hopkioa  Uni«ailly»  BiHiiwiiv,  fa 
1884,  but  which  were  not  finally  published  till  1904.  He  coo- 
tinucd  to  take  part  in  the  prcKcnlinKs  of  various  learned  societies; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  Lcicc:  Ur  [ntct-riR 
of  the  British  Association,  he  attested  the  kccnne«  with  wliicli 
he  followed  the  current  developments  of  scientific  speculation 
hy  delivering  a  long  and  searching  address  on  the  electronic 
Ibeoryof  matter.  He  died  on  the  1 7th  of  December  SQ07  at  his 
wiidwict,  Ndherball,  near  Laiip,  Scotland;  there  wu  no  heir 
lo  fait  tide,  wbidi  beeane  extinct. 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  Irriurr he  piil)!i-,hrd  ni(h  PlofeHOr 
P.  G.  Tait  a  Mandard  but  unfinivhrd  Treatise  en  Natural  Philetopky/ 
(1867).  A  numtMer  of  his  icientific  papers  vrcrc  collected  in  his 
kipntU  of  Ptptrs  on  Electricity  and  uaineiitm  (1872).  and  in  his 
t^lheuMical  and  PkysUal  Papers  (188;.  1883  and  l8i>o),  and  three 
Vohmesof  his  Popular  Lectures  okH  Addresses  appeared  in  l88i>-i8>)4. 
He  was  aim  theaathor  of  the  articles  on  "  Heat  "  and  "  Elj^tiriiy  " 
bi  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica. 

See  Andrew  Cray.  Lord  iCtmn  (190S):  S.  P.  Thompson.  Life 
«f  Lard  Kdtim  (191c).  which  contains  a  full  bibliat^rjiihy  of  his 
writings.  (W.  C;  H.  M.  R.) 

KnUU^  tbe  oeme  of  a  CuaOj  «f  Eagftb  actoa,  of  wbora 

the  amt  famous  were  Mrs  Siddons  (,q.p.)  and  her  brother  John 
Philip  Kctnble,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  ROCEK 
KgaiaLE  (1711-iSoj).  a  struUinR  player  uuA  oianagw,  who  in 

'753  married  an  acirc&s,  Sarah  Wooil. 

John  Philip  Kkmblc  (1757-1823),  the  second  child,  was 
born  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  on  the  1st  of  February  1757.  His 
■Mthcr  was  a  Roman  CalboMc,  and  he  was  educated  al  bedgeley 
Park  Catholic  seiMaaiy.  aaac  Wolverhai|Wniii  aad  the  JEnghsb 
colkge  at  Dooal.  wlili  the  vbw  of  beconiei  a  piicM.  Bat  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fotir  years'  course  he  discovered  that  he 
had  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  returning  to  England  he 
joined  the  lheatric.il  company  of  ("rump  tc  Chamberlain,  his 
first  appearance  being  as  Thcodosius  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  that 
name  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  8th  of  January  1776.   In  1778 
be  joined  the  York  company  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  appearing  at 
Wakefield  as  Captain  Plume  in  Farquhar's  The  RuruiliMg 
QfictTi  in  Uull  for  the  firrt  tiaw  «•  Macbeth  on  the  joth  of 
October,  and  fai  York  as  Oveatet  In  Ambraae  PUIipe's  Dbtrmti 
MMtr.     In  1 78 1  he  obtained  a  "  star  "  engagement  at  Dublin, 
making  his  first  apprarancc  there  on  the  ind  of  November  as 
Hamlet.    He  also  achieved  great  success  as  Fi.iyrr.ond  in  Tbt 
Counl  cf  Narboniie,  a  play  taken  from  Horace  U  alp^jle's  Casllt 
oj  Oiranto.   Gradually  he  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as 
m,  careful  and  finished  actor,  end  this,  combined  with  the  greater 
fkaac  of  his  sister,  led  to  an  eagagcncnt  at  Drury  Larve,  wberfr  he 
nado  hit  fim  eppeetmice  on  the  jolb  of  September  ijis  ee 
Hamlet.  In  tbb  rMe  be  awakened  Intercat  and  dbcaarioa 
arTK  I.;:  the  critics  rather  than  the  enthc  vtslie  approval  of  tbe 
public    But  as  Macbeth  on  the  jisi  ul  March        he  ehaied 
in  Uw  eathmiaHrt  anwoed  by  Un  SiddaM^  aad  wiabiiriMd  m 


reputation  among  living  actors  second  only  to  hers.  Brother  and 
si<lcr  had  first  appeared  together  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  a^nd  of 
November  17^  a«  Beverley  and  Mia  Bevcdey  ia  Moore'a 
rib  Gaamtov  aad  aa  King  Joha  aad  Cooataoee  bi  Sbakeqicare^ 

tragedy.  In  the  foUowb^  jrear  tbey  played  Montgomerie  and 
Matilda  in  Cumberbind's  Tike  CarmdiU,  and  in  1785  Adorni 
and  Camiola  in  Kcmblc's  adaptation  of  Ma.vinger's  A  Maid 
of  Honour,  and  Othello  and  Desderaona.  Between  1785  and 
i/S;  Kimblf  appeared  in  a  variety  of  r61es,  his  Mentevole  in 
Jcphson's  Julia  producing  an  overwhelming  impression.  On  the 
8ih  of  December  1787  he  married  Ptisdlla  Hcpkins  Brereton 
(i7Sfr-i84s)>  the  widow  of  an  actor  aad  benclf  an  actress. 
KenUe's  ^)pointaient  aa  onaager  of  Draiy  Lane  In  1 78.S  gave 
bin  full  opportimity  to  dress  the  characters  less  arrordini;  to 
tradition  than  in  harmony  with  his  own  conception  of  what  was 
suitable.  He  was  also  able  tO  estpcriment  with  whatever  parts 
miKlit  strike  his  fancy,  and  of  this  privilege  he  took  advantage 
with  greater  courage  than  discretion.  His  activity  was  prodi- 
gious,  the  list  of  his  parts  including  a  large  number  of  Shake- 
spearian characters  and  also  a  ^eat  many  in  plays  now  forgotten. 
InbisownveMionofCMalaaai,  wbkb  wat  revived  during  hie 
first  leaieii,  the  character  of  the  **  noble  Keemt  **  was  ae  etactly 
suited  to  his  powers  that  be  not  only  played  it  ni'th  a  perfection 
that  has  never  been  approached,  but,  it  is  said,  unconsciously 
allowed  its  influence  to  colour  his  private  manner  and  modes  of 
«.[)oech.  His  tall  and  imposing  [icrson,  noble  counlcnantc,  and 
M'lenm  and  grave  demeanour  were  uniquely  adapted  fur  the 
Roman  characters  in  Slukcspcare's  plays;  and,  what  in  addition 
he  had  to  depict  the  gradual  growth  and  devdopaicat  of  ooe 
abaorbing  pemfam,  bit  repccaentatiOB  gttbered  a  neneaiaai 
aad  majestic  force  that  wcae  ImristfUe.  Hia  defect  was  in 
fleiibility,  variety,  rapidity;  the  characteristic  of  his  style- was 
method,  regularity,  precision,  elaboration  even  of  the  minutest 
details,  founded  on  a  thorough  psychological  study  of  the  s|)ccial 
pcrtonality  he  had  to  represent.  Ilia  elocutionary  art.  his  fine 
sense  of  rhythm  and  cmjihasis,  enabled  him  to  excel  in  ilcrl.ima- 
tion,  but  physically  he  was  incapable  of  giving  expression  lo 
impetuous  vehemence  and  searching  pathos.  In  Coriolanus  and 
Cato  he  was  beyond  praise,  ead  pomSbfy  be  may  have  been 
superior  to  both  GairkfcaDd  Kcaa  M  1fadiotb,allb(ragb  it  mutt 
be  remembered  that  in  it  part  of  his  inspiration  nttst  have  been 
caught  from  Mrs  Siddons.  In  all  (he  other  great  Shakespearian 
characters  he  was,  according  to  the  be -t  cm  ic;-.  infei  lor  to  ihcm, 
least  so  in  Lear,  Hamlet  and  WoUcy,  arnl  iruvi  so  in  ShvliM  k  and 
kichatJ  111.  On  account  of  ihc  cccenlriekiej  of  i^hrriil.in,  the 
proprietor  of  Drury  Lane,  Kemble  withdrew  from  the  manage- 
lMiit,aiid,  although  be  resumed  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aeaaoB  t8eo-i8oi,  be  at  the  ckiae  of  180a  finally  vcaisBBd  eaa- 
netiaawftbtt.  Ia tgeg  be becatne oienager of  Coeanl  Oaidnb 
ia  which  be  had  acquired  a  si  Ah  share  for  £23,000.  ThelbeaBi 
was  burned  down  on  the  wth  of  September  1808,  and  the 
raising  of  the  prices  after  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  1809, 
led  to  riots,  which  practically  suspended  the  performances  for 
three  months.  Kcmfile  harl  Iwen  neatly  ruined  by  the  fire,  and 
was  only  saved  by  a  generous  loan,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
gift,  of  £10,000  from  the  dake  of  Northumberland.  KcmMe 
look  his  final  leave  of  the  stage  in  the  part  of  Coriotanns  oa  the 
ajrd  of  Jvm  1817.  Hb  retiicnent  was  pvobebly  heateaed  by 
tlw  rising  popularity  of  Edmund  Kean.  The  remaining  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  abroad,  and  be  died  at  Latisanne  on 
the  a6th  of  February  i8ij. 

See  Boadcn.  Lift  ^  /gfa  PhSip  Kmik  (itos);  Ftt^nU*  n* 
Kemiht  (1871). 

STxratif  Kevble  (175S-18JJ),  the  second  son  of  Roger,  was  - 
rather  an  indifferent  actor,  ever  eclipsed  by  his  wife  and  fcUow 
player,  Elizabeth  Satcheil  Kemble  (c.  i;6j'iS4t),  and  a  man 
of  such  portly  praporthtos  that  he  played  Falttafi  witboot 
peddin*.  He  flflanaged  theatres  in  Edbbni^  and  elsewhere. 

Charles  Kemble  (1775-1854),  a  younger  brother  of  John 
Philip  and  Stephen,  was  bom  at  Brecon,  South  Wales,  00  the 
agih.  of  ifoMobsr  1775.  He^  toe»  «aa  adacaied  at  DouaL 
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After  Kturnmg  (o  Eogland  in  1792,  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
tbe  post-ofiicc,  but  tJbh  ht  tooo  resigned  for  the  stage,  making 
Ilii  fint  itcordcd  appaafMiM  at  Sheffield  at  OrUodo  in  As  Y»u 
/i  in  thai  year.  DaiiBg  tlw  eailjr  parfod  ai  Ui  caiccr  at 
aa  actor  he  made  his  way  dowly  to  public  favour.  For  a  con- 
•ideraUe  time  he  played  with  his  brother  and  sister,  chiefly  in 
scconiljry  parts,  and  this  with  a  grace  and  fuii  ii  \vh;ch  rcf  civcd 
scant  justice  from  the  critics.  His  first  Lorvlmi  np[ii  ir.'>ncc  was 
on  the  Jist  o'i  April  1704,  as  Malcolm  to  Ins  brnilnr's  Mat  bctli. 
Ultimately  he  won  independent  fame,  especially  in  such  char- 
actcn  as  Archer  in  George  Farquhar's  Beaux'  Stratagem,  Dorin- 
cottit  ia  Mn  Cowley't  B^'*  Slniamm,  Cbadcs  Surface  and 
Kasfir  la  Dr  Be^Juita  Hoadky^  Am^Mmh  Htub«ttL  Hb 
LacrtcaandMaoduffwerehardlyleiBiiitaathig  than  his  brother's 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  In  comedy  he  was  ably  supported  by  his 
wife,  M.uic  'Mil  tr-r  I)c  Camp  (1774^18.38),  whom  he  married  on 
the  jnd  of  July  l  icO.  Hi*  visit,  with  his  daughter  Fanny,  to 
America  durins  iSji  ami  18  54,  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  The 
later  pcriml  of  his  career  was  cloudc<i  by  money  cmbarra!.smcnts 
in  connexion  with  joint  proprietorship  in  Covcnt  Garden 
theatre.  He  fonnally  retired  from  tbe  stage  in  December  1836, 
but  bis  final  apftearance  wat  ob  tba  toth  of  April  1840.  For 
tome  time  he  hdd  the  office  of  eiaitilner  oi  playa.  Ia  1844- 
1845  be  gave  rcadin;^  from  Shakespeare  at  Willis's  Rooms. 
He  died  on  the  i.Mh  i  f  Novt?ml)cr  1S54.  M,--.!  rea'Iy  rcR.irdeil 
his  Cassio  as  iiKomj)ar.ililc,  and  summed  him  up  as  "  a  first-ratc 
actor  of  second-rate  parts." 

See  Gentleman's  Matatine,  January  1855;  Records  cf  a  CirlhocJ, 
by  Frances  Anne  Kcmblc. 

EuiABSiB  WamoCK  (1761-1836),  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Kiifer  Kembk^  SMde  her  fiat  appcaiaaoa  on  tbe  stage  ia  1783 
at  Oniy  Lane  aa  Foitta.  Ia  1785  tba  nanled  Chaika  £■ 

Whhlodc,  went  witb  fchn  to  America  and  piaycd  witb  orach 

success  there.  She  had  the  honour  of  appc  iririR  before  President 
Uanhiriglon,  She  sfems  to  have  retired  al>uul  1807,  and  she 
died  on  the  a7lh  of  Fihrunry  i8j6.  Her  reputation  as  a  tragic 
actress  might  have  been  greater  had  slic  not  been  Mrs  Siddons's 
sister. 

•  l-'jtANc&s  AsKt  KuiBLE  (Fanny  Kcmbic)  (i8oor-i893),  the 
actress  and  author,  wat  Cbarlcs  Kemble's  elder  daughter;  the 
wat  bora  iaLandaaon  tbe  ajtbof  MawtndMr  iSop^aad  adocated 
chiefly  to  France.  She  first  appeared  on  tbe  ttaige  oa  tbe  ssih 

of  Octolitr  iS:-)  as  Juliit  at  Covcnt  Garden.  Her  attractive 
personality  at  oikl-  m.uU  !  er  a  great  favourite,  her  popularity 
enabling  her  father  to  re(i>  j[i  iiis  Inssts  as  a  manager.  iShe  played 
all  the  principal  women's  parts,  notably  Portia,  Beatrice  and 
Lady  Teazle,  but  Julia  in  Sheridan  Knowlcs's  The  H umhbatk, 
especially  written  for  her,  was  perhaps  her  greatest  success.  In 
il^t  tbe  wcat  with  her  father  to  America,  and  in  1834  she 
BMtniad  Ibcre  a  Southern  pkatciv  Koca  Bntkr.  Their  wece 
divorced  lni&49>  Ini847she  returned  to  tbe  ttace,  from  wbicb 

she  had  relirt'l  on  her  marri.ige,  and  later,  following  her  father's 
csam(>k',  ap^Karcd  \\ith  muih  sui  cess  as  a  Shakespearian  rca<lcr. 
Ia  K^77  bhc  rcturncil  to  F.ngland,  where  she  livnl  —  usiiiR  her 
maiden  name — till  her  death  in  London  on  the  i5lh  of  January 
1893.  During  this  period  Fanny  Ketnble  was  a  prominent  and 
po|>ular  figure  in  the  social  life  of  London.  Besides  her  plays, 
Framtis  Ike  First,  unsuccessfully  produced  in  1832,  TMc  Star  0/ 
SmIU  (1837),  a  volume  of  fotmu  (1844),  and  a  book  of  Italian 
travel,  A  Year  »f  Conseictian  (1847),  she  published  a  volume  of 
h.  r  Jown  i!  in  185'.  and  in  i>-'i'>5  another  (dealing  with  life  on 
the  Cii'ir;;ia  plan! :i! ion),  and  al^  a  volume  of  Plays,  including 
traiislations  from  Dunias  and  Schiller.  These  were  followed  by 
Ruords  of  a  Girlkood  (1S7S),  Records  of  L.Utr  Life  (i88j).  Notes 
on  some  of  Shakespeare's  Flays  (i8S?),  Far  Away  and  Long  Agei 
(tSSo)*  and  Furiker  Kecords  (1891).  Her  various  volumca  of 
fcmiaisccBCGS  contain  much  valuable  aiatarial  for  tbeaodal  aad 
dnuaatle  history  of  the  period. 
Aoeiane  Kchble  (i8i4-iS7g),  Chailca  KtaAtelt  lecoad 

dav;;;'ii<  r,  was  an  opera  sinficr  of  great  prOBllie,  whose  first 
London  appearance  wot  made  in  Norma  on  iho  tad  of  November 
tf4>*  lai>wahtaiairiedBawawlJobaSatt«i^ailchHaBaa. 


and  retired  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  career.    She  wrote  A 
I*  a  French  Country  House  (1867),  a  bright  and  humorous  stoiy, 
aad  of  a  literary  <|nality  not  lharcd  by  otbar  takt  that  lollevd. 
Her  aoa,  AlicfBOB  Cbatlei  Sartofft,  Biarrkd  Cceefal  U.S;  Omi^ 

daughter. 

Among  more  recent  members  of  the  Kcmbtc  family,  mcatioo 
may  also  be  made  of  Charles  Ki  mMe's  grandson,  HEaMtKlMHg 
(1S4S-1Q07),  a  sirrlin{»  ,ind  pojiular  London  actor.' 

KEMBLE.  JOHN  MITCHELL  (1807-1857),  English  schflfa 
and  historian,  eldest  son  of  Cbarlcs  Kcmbic  the  actor,  was  b«n 
in  1807.  He  received  his  education  partly  from  Dr  Pirhinlm. 
author  al  tba  Dklimaty  ^  Uie  Ei^jluk  LamgH^  aad  partly  it 
tbe  paauaar  tcbeol  of  Bvay  St  Bdnmda,  where  be  ebtttacd 
in  i8}6  an  ezhibitioa  to  Trinity  College,  -Cambridge.  At  the 
university  his  historical  essays  gained  him  high  reputation.  The 
bent  of  his  stud-es  was  turned  more  especially  towards  the  Ansi  - 
Saxon  period  through  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  uuiki 
whom  he  ituditxl  at  Gotiingen  (1831).  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Teutonic  languages  and  his  critical  faculty  were  shova 
in  his  Be<7W/ (1833-1837),  Oher  dU  SlammlaUl  dtr  Wtstsatksn 
(1836),  Codex  Dt^tm^ott  Aeti  Samrid  (1839-1848).  tad  ia 
many  contributbiBS  lo  itvkwa;  «bile  bit  History  of  iki  Sum 
M  BmifaHd  (1849;  new  ed.  1876),  though  It  must  now  be  mi 
with  caution,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  thorough  examination 
of  thf  oriRinal  sources  of  the  early  jicriod  of  EnRli^h  history.  I!f 
\\as  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  from  18^5  to  1*44; 
and  from  1S40  to  his  death  was  examiner  of  plays.  In  1S57  he 
published  Slate  Papers  and  Carrtjpondence  iUusirative  of  tkt 
Social  and  PelUical  Stale  of  Europe  from  the  Revolulion  lo  lb 
AttmioH  etf  Um  Homsg  «f  Hammr,  iia  died  at  Doblia  aa  Ik 
36tb  of  March  i8s7.  BiiJSr«fwMb;trSMkr^«rilMl» 
ology  of  NrnAa*  K^Utatt  ma  completed  by  Dr  R.  G.  Lithai^ 
and  pubSibed  te  1884.  Re  married  the  daughter  of  Profoasr  | 
Amadeiis  Wemit  of  Cfeltinpcn  in  iS\i>;  and  had  two  daughltn 
and  a  son;  the  elder  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Charlts  Santlcy, 
the  MHger. 

KEMtey.ZSIGMOND.  Baron  (1816-1675),  Ilungarun  author, 
came  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family.  In  1837  he  studied  jaris> 
prudence  at  Marosv&sirhely,  but  soon  devoted  himself  entirdy 
to  journalism  and  literature.  His  first  ttnfinbbed  work,  0»  <tr 
CaiUBf«/iAcA*M«f(r4i^if«ii«a(i84o),atlraaed  raucbattentioa. 
In  the  tame  year  be  ttodted  nataral  history  and  anatomy  st 
Vienna  University.  lni84i,alo;ip;^\i",h  Lij<>s  Kovfirs,  he  editrl 
the  Transylvanian  newspaper  FiJ^lyi  Jliriidi.  He  also  took  ss 
active  part  in  provincial  politics  and  warmly  supported  the  I 
principles  of  Count  Stci)hcn  Srechenyi.  In  1846  he  moved  to  ' 
Pest,  where  his  p  t,  Korttskedis  is  dicftstrrei  (Partisartship 

and  its  Antidote),  hud  already  made  him  famous.    Hoe  ht 
consort eti  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  ntoderate  reforxneil, ni 
foretime  waa  on  tbe  itaff  of  the  Pe«lf//i>/<>^  Tbeaaaarair 
be  breogbt  out  bit  fint  Rreat  novel,  Pit  Cyulay.  He  waa  dictid 
a  meml>er  of  the  rev(  lutinnary  di -t  of  i.^jS  and  iurompaniol 
it  through  all  its  vicisi.i udcs.    At'ir  a  Lriif  rxilc  he  accepted 
the  amnesty  uni  n  iurnid  to  Hijnf;.iry.    Carele?'.  of  his  unpopa- 
larily,  he  tcMjk  ui>  his  jkh  to  defend  the  cau>c  of  justice  and 
moderation,  and  in  his  two  pamphlets,  Forradatom  utJn  (After 
the  Revolution)  and  Afig  egya  6  a  forraSdom  ntdn  (One  wori 
more  after  the  Revolution),  be  defended  the  point  of  vie*  vhick 
was  realiaed  fay  Deikia  1867.  He  tttbteqaentfy  edited  tbe  iVrii 
Na^,  which  became  vfrtvally  Def k*!  poHtfcal  organ.  Kcin^ 
also  published  several  political  c4s.\ys  (e  g.  The  Tuv  H  Vf  Y/r-f, 
and  Stephen  Ssethenyt)  which  are  .imong  the  bt^t  of  their  i.tni 
in  any  literature.    His  novels  puLli  ,he»l  durinR  these  >  r  jrs,  suck 
as  Firj  is  no  (Husband  and  Wife),  Sitvon^nyti  (1  he  Hesrt% 
Secrets),  &c.,  also  won  for  him  a  foremost  rank  aoMOff  <«•  I 
temporary  novetists.   During  the 'aixli«aKeindB)r  look  aaacttvr  ' 
part  in  the  political  labours  of  Defik.  whetei1||lll  hand  be  ceo-  , 
tinaed  to  ba^  aad  po|MriariMd  the  Comfweitiea  of  iMy  «biA  ' 
bebad  done  to  mueb  to  bring  about.   He  was  elected  to  tbe  dM  I 
of  1867  for  one  of  the  disi^jons  of  I'est,  but  took  no  fiart  ii  iV 
debates.   The  lasi  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  compicte 
acdaaiaa  ia  TnaraiMBla.  To  tba  aorkt  of  Btaifiagr  alnrfr 
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mtaSmd  should  be  added  the  fine  hotorical  novel  JbyMgo* 
OThe  FmuUcs)  (Pest.  i8sS-i8s9)t  Md  CaUttUd  SpmJks 
(Huag.)  (Pest,  18S9). 

Sec  I..  Nocrady.  BaroH  Si^tmmad  Kmhtft        and  WrUimv 

(Huns  )  (DuHapot.  t<)02);G.tk:\ma,Sititmun4 Ktminy.lh* RnolH- 

<i  1  J  • ;      CompoiitioH  (Hung.)  (BuddiK-  t.  iSSx).      (R.  N'.  B.) 

KEMP.  WILLIAM  {fi.  1600),  Engli&h  actor  and  dancer.  He 
piebel4y  bcgwi  bis  career  as  a  member  o(  the  carl  of  Leicester's 
<mii|iemPi  but  his  name  fiisl  appears  after  the  death  <A  Leicester 
ia  ft  list  «f  plajw*  ftUthociMd  by  an  order  <rf  the  privy  councU 
IB  isu  to  play  7  n.  «ul  d  Loadon.  FeidiaMd  SuuMey, 
Lord  Strange,  was  the  patron  of  the  company  of  which  Kenip 

was  llic  leading  n'.cmbcr  until  1598,  and  in  1504  was  suinmoiicd 
wi(h  Bufbagc  and  Shalicspearc  to  act  before  the  quctti  ,a  Grtcn- 
•fich.  He  w.io  iln:  succ'-r»sor,  both  in  parts  and  npuiation.  of 
Richard  Tarlion.  But  it  was  as  a  dancer  of  jigs  thai  he  won  his 
grc-jiicst  popularity,  one  or  two  actors  dancing  and  singing  with 
him,  and  the  words  doubtless  often  bci  ng  improvised.  Examples 
•f  the  music  may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  John  Dowland 
DOW  Ir  the  Cambridge  University  libraiy.  At  the  aaae  tiae 
Kemp  was  given  parts  like  Dogberry,  and  Peter  In  Ktmm  end 
Julitt;  indeed  his  name  appears  by  accident  in  place  of  those  of 
the  characters  in  early  copies.  Kemp  seems  to  have  exhibited 
his  dan;  ing  on  the  Continent,  but  in  i(>o;  he  was  a  member  of  ihe 
earl  of  Worfr'it  t's  pia>xrs,  and  Philip  llenslowc's  diary  shows 
Several  payments  nado  to  him  in  that  year. 

KEMPS.  JOHN  (c  i.;&o-i454),  English  cardinal,  archbishop 
af  Cknttrbury.  and  cliauccllor,  was  son  of  Thomas  Kcrope.  a 
gcttkana  otOUanligb,  in  the  palish  of  Wye  near  Aabfeid.  Kent. 
He  was  bom  about  1380  and  educated  at  Mertea  Cellegs.  Oiieid. 
He  practiced  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  was  an  assessor  at  the 
trial  of  Oidcastlc,  and  in  1415  was  made  dean  of  the  Court  of 
Arches.    Then  hr  [)ns:ieii  into  ihe  roynl  sen  ice,  and  being  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  .Normandy  vv.is  eventually  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy.    Early  in  1419  he  w,is  elected  hij.ho;i 
of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rouen  on  the  jrd  of 
December.   In  Februar)'  1421  he  was  translated  to  Chichester, 
and  in  November  following  to  London.  During  the  miaofity 
el  Rcnry  VL  Kempe  had  a  pramiiWBt  poatthm  bi  the  EnglMi 
couiKil  as  a  supporter  of  Henry  Beaufort,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  chancellor  in  March  i4?6.  In  this  same  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Vo;k.    Kcmpc  he'd  ofncc  .is  chancellor 
for  six  years;  his  main  la  -k.  in  government  was  to  keep  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  in  tin  i  k.    His  resign.ilion  on  the  2Sth  of  I'ebruary 
1453  was  a  concession  to  Gloucester.   He  still  enjoyed  Bcau- 
iMt's  favour,  and  reljdalag  Us  place  in  the  council  was  eni{doyed 
«n  {mportaat  nissioas,  especially  at  the  oongrcaa  of  Arras  in 
X43Sf  And  the  ooflference  at  Calais  in  1438.  In  December  1430 
he  was  created  cardinal,  and  during  the  MM  fnrycantool^  less 
share  in  politics.  He  supported  SttlTolk  over  the  lHng%  marriage 
with  Mari;arct  of  Anjou;  but  afterwards  there  arose  sonic  diifer 
encc  between  ihem,  <hic  in  fiart  to  a  dispute  about  the  noinin.ition 
of  the  car<lina!'s  nephew,  1  hnm.is  Kempc,  to  ihc  bi^lnif  ric  of 
London.    At  the  time  of  Suffolk's  fall  in  January  1450  Kcmpc 
OBOe  more  became  chancellor.  His  appointment  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  committed  entirely  to  cither  party. 
In  if»lte  of  Maige  and  infirmity  he  showed  some  vigour  in  dealing 
with  Cade'a  rebelltoo,  and  by  hb  official  experience  nod  skill  did 
what  he  could  for  four  years  to  sustain  the  king's  authority.  He 
was  rcw.irdc  1  by  his  tr.inslatinn  to  Canterbury  in  July  1452, 
when   I'opc  Nicholas  added  as  a  sjK-cial  honour  the  title  of 
r.inlinal-bishop  of  Saota  Rufina.    As  Richard  of  York  gained 
influence,  KcmfK  became  uniKJpuUr;  men  called  him  "  the 
cursed  cardinal,"  and  his  fall  seemed  imminent  when  he  died 
suddenly  on  the  32nd  of  March  1454.  He  was  buried  .nt  Canicr- 
buiy,  in  the  choir.  Kctftpe  was  a  politician  first,  and  hardly  at 
all  a  bishop;  and  he  was  accused  with  some  justice  of  neglecting 
his  dioceses,  esperinlly  at  Yark.  SliB  he  was  a  capable  offidel, 
and  a  faiihful  servant  to  Henry  M.,  who  caHcd  him  "one  of  the 
wisest  lords  of  the  land  "  (FasUm  Ultcrs,  i.  315).   He  founded 

a  colirRc  at  his  native  place  at  Wye,  which  was  mpptemed  at  the 
Refomiation. 


For  contemporary  authorities  ace  under  Henbt  VI.  See  abo 
J.  R.iinrV  ll'.'lcnaits  of  Iht  Ckurch  of  Kori,  vol.  iL:  W.  Dugdale's 
A/ri.;  r  rji--!,  ii,  ^<;4.  vi.  14  t^t- 14.W ;  and  W. F.  Uook'S £iKt  ^ilKi> 

btsh.>t>i  vj  Clinlrrburj,  v.  lMa-»67.  (C.  L.  K.) 

KEMPEN.  a  town  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Provu-.ce.  40  m.' 
N.  of  Cologne  by  the  railway  to  Zcvcnaar.  I'op.  (looo),  d  ug- 
It  has  a  monument  to  Thomas  ik  Kempis,  who  was  born  there. 
The  industries  arc  considerable,  and  include  silk-weaving,  gtast 
making  and  the  mannfaaure  of  dectiical  plant.  lEcaapen 
belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  aidibUiopifeoKMoitte  and 
received  civic  dgbti  is  ia04<  It  is  menrarable  as  the  scene  of  a 
victory  gained,  oo  the  tTtb  of  January  1643,  by  the  French  and 
Hcssiuns  over  the  In-.pcri.i^ists. 

Sec  Tcrwrlp.  Die  Ssadt  Kemptn  (Ktmiicn.  and  Nicwn,  ■ 

Hcimaikundf  da  Kn-iwi  Kempen  (Creleld,  1895). 

KEMPENFELT,  RlCHARlD  (1718-178;),  British  rear-admiral, 
was  born  at  Westminster  in  1718.  His  father,  a  Swede,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  and  subsequently  to 
have  CBteied  the  Britisfa  asmy.  Riciiard  Kempenfelt  went  (Mo 
ihc  navy,  sadaawUafiUMCviceln  the  Wett  IndieB,  taking  part 
fii'tha  c^nre  of  PnntcMlo.  In  1746  he  returned  to  England, 

and  from  that  date  to  i;So,  when  he  was  made  rcnr  .idmird,  saw 
active  scr\icc  in  the  Last  Indies  with  Sir  George  I'ocoik  aitd  in 
various  quarters  of  the  world.  In  1781  be  gained,  »iih  :i  v.i'-ily 
inferior  force,  a  brilliant  victory,  fifty  leagues  south-west  of 
Ushant,  over  the  French  fleet  under  De  Guichcn,  capturing 
twenty  prizes.  In  1783  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  "Royal 
George,"  which  formed  part  of  the  fleet  ooder  Lord  Howe.  In 
August  thia  fleet  was  Ofdend  to  refit  at  lep  speed  at  Portsmouth. 
aadpraccedtotbeiclMof  Gthndtar.  AkakhavfnffhetBbcalea 
below  the  waterline  of  the  "  Royal  George,"  the  vessel  was 
careened  to  allow  of  the  defect  being  repaired.  According  to  the 
version  of  the  disaster  favoured  by  the  .•\dmiralty,  she  was  over- 
turned by  a  breeze.  But  the  general  opinion  of  the  navy  was 
til..'.  ;l-.e  shii'i  ii.,'  <.t  her  weights  w.is  more  than  the  <ilii  .mii  rotten 
limbers  of  the  "  Royal  George  "  could  stand.  A  large  piece  of 
her  bottom  fell  out,  and  she  went  down  at  once.  It  is  estimated 
that  Dot  fewer  than  Boo  persons  went  down  with  her,  for  besides 
the  cicw  tim  were  a  large  number  of  tndMMB,  tmaMm  and 
children  on  board.  Kempenfelt,  wtonaa  is  Ha  cabin,  peiisbed 
with  the  mt.  Cowper's  poem,  the  "  Leas  of  the  Royal  George." 
romnu  nvDMt!  s  this  iSi  :-.^tcr.  Kempenfelt  effect e:l  r.i.iiic  il  .itera- 
tions antl  imprf)\eniLnts  in  the  .iii;nalling  ^y^tem  tin  11  c.iiisting 
in  the  British  nnvy.  A  piinting  of  the  I0-5  of  the  "  Royal 
George  "  is  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 
See  Chamock's  Msg.  Ibe^  vl  a^lb  and  RaUs'e  Wsssf  b|n«^Mn, 

i.  215. 

KEMPT.  SIR  JAMES  (t7d4-i854)>  British  soldier,  was  gssetled 
to  the  loist  Foot  in  India  im  178J,  but  on  iu  di^iidmrnt  two 
ycsn  later  was  plaeed  en  lalf-pay.  It  is  saM  that  he  took  a 

fterkship  in  Greenwood's,  the  armyagents  (afterwards  Cox  &  Co.) 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  York,  through  whom 
he  obtained  a  captaincy  (very  soon  followed  by  ,1  m.ijority)  in 
the  newly  raised  113th  Fool.  But  it  w,is  not  long  before  his 
regiment  experienced  the  fate  of  the  old  101  it;  thi.s  time  how 
ever  Kempt  was  retained  on  full  pay  in  the  recruiting  service 
In  179Q  he  aeenmpanied  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  Holland,  and 
later  to  Egypt  as  an  aide^le'Campk  After  Abccoomhy's  death 
Kempt  retm&ned  on  hJs  neecssor'a  stall  untfl  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  Egypt.  In  April  1803  he  joined  the  staff  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  but  next  month  returned  to  regimental  duty,  and 
a  little  later  received  .a  licutcnant-rolon<  I  y  in  the  8ist  Foot. 
With  hii  new  regiment  he  went,  under  Crji};.  to  the  Mediter- 
rnnc.in  theatre  of  operations,  and  at  M.iida  ll;c  light  brigade 
led  by  him  bore  the  heaviest  share  of  the  battle  Employed 
from  1807  to  1811  on  the  staff  in  North  America,  Brevet -Colonel 
Kempt  at  the  end  of  181 1  joined  Wellington's  army  in  Spain 
with  the  tocal  rank  of  major-gencxal,  which  was,  on  the  ist  of 
January  1811,  made  subslaatlve.  As  one  of  Plctoara  fecitadien. 
Kempt  took  part  in  the  great  assault  on  Badajos  and  was  severely 
V. ,  iii.v!,  d  On  rejoining  for  duty,  he  v.as  ported  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division  (4jni,  52nd  and  95th  Kiiles), 
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'  WUdllwItd  at  Vert,  tlwlflvdb  (where  be  wu  again  wounded), 
Bayonne,  Onhcz  and  Tadoiue.  Earfy  in  tBts  be  was  made 
K.C.B.,  and  in  July  for  hti  lervfces  ai  Wateitoo.  C.C.B.  At 

that  battle  he  commanded  ihc  jSih,  ^:nd  and  70th  as  a 
bri);adicr  under  his  old  chief,  I'icion,  and  on  Ticton's  death 
>>uccccded  to  the  command  of  hi&  division.  From  iS;S  to  iS;,o 
he  was  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  at  a  critical  time  dis- 
played firmness  and  moderation.  He  was  afterwards  Mastcr- 
Genenl  of  the  Ordnance.  At  the  tim.c  of  his  death  in  1854  he 
bad  been  for  some  years  a  full  General. 

KBIFIBIIf  a  (own  in  the  Idngdom  a<  Bavaria  on  Ibe  lUcr, 
8t  m.  8.W.  of  Munkh  by  raiL  Rip.  (ifos),  10,663.  Tb«  town 
is  well  built,  has  many  spadout  aquana  and  attractive  public 
l^ounds,  and  contains  a  castle,  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  gym- 
r..i>iiim,  tec.  The  old  palace  of  (he  abbots  nf  Kcmptcn,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  is  now  partly  used  as  barracks, 
and  near  to  it  is  the  fine  alihcy  thurch.  The  induMncs  include 
wool-spinning  and  weaving  and  the  manufacture  01  paper,  beer, 
machines,  hosiery  and  matches.  As  the  commercial  centre  of 
tbe  Alglu,  Kcwptw  carries  00  active  tnuk  in  timber  and  dairy 
nradme.  Nnmcnms  remaias  bav*  boea  dtotwd  «ii  tte 
Lindeabeig,  a  hill  in  tbe  vicinity. 

Kcmptcn,  identified  with  the  Roman  CambeddBom,  eoiHlMed 
in  early  times  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  continual 
hostility  that  existed  between  these  was  intensified  by  the  wel- 
come given  by  the  old  town,  a  free  im()crial  tily  since  J?8q,  to 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  the  new  town  keeping  to  ihc  older 
faith.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kcmptcn,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  77J  by  Hildcgardr.  the  wife  of  Charlem.-igne,  was  an 
importaat  house.  In  1360  its  abbot  was  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  of  the  Saopiie  by  tbe  muptwi  Cbaclea  IV.^  tbe  town 
•ad  abbey  passed  to  Bavaria  in  ifles.  Here  the.Atistrians 
defeated  tJw  French  on  the  17th  of  September  1796. 

Sco  FOrderrcuther,  Dif  Sl'.d:  Krmptnt  und  ihre  Vm(fhun[ 
(Kcmptcn,  1901);  Ha2i;r'i'iii''lt  r.  Ctuhichte  dtr  S'.adI  und  dcr 
fffurtirtm  Gtajichajt  KcmpCen,  vol.  L  (Kcmptcn,  and 
Nl^.  irhaft  r.  CtsckukUuhe  DaiUtUung  itt  mAmMjUOm  SoMutit 
dir  Stadt  KtmpUn  (Kcmptcn,  1856). 

KEN,  THOMAS  (1637-1711),  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
Doo-juring  biabop%  aaid  one  of  the  faiJtets  of  modern  English 
bymnology,  wm  Dom  at  Little  Bcrkbampatead,  Herts,  la  1637. 
He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Ftunival'a  laa,  who  bcioimd 

to  an  ancient  stock,— that  of  tbe  Kens  o(  Ken  Ptace.  In  SoaMrMt> 
shire;  his  mulhcr  was  a  daughter  of  the  now  forgotten  poet,  John 
Chalkhill,  who  is  called  by  Walton  an  "  acquainlant  and  fricod 
of  Edmund  Spenser."  Ken's  slcp-sislcr,  Anne,  was  married  to 
Izaak  Walton  in  1646,  a  connexion  which  brought  Ken  from  his 
bo^wod  under  the  refining  influence  of  this  gentle  and  devout 
maa.  In  1653  Ken  entered  Winchester  College,  and  in  1656 
bocaoie  a  student  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He  gained  a  fellowship 
at  New  CoUw  In  1657,  and  praoeodad  B-^  in  t  Mt  and  in 
1664.  He  was  for  some  Ume  tutor  of  his  ceOege;  hut  tbe  most 
diaimcteristic  reminbcence  of  bis  nnivenity  life  is  tbe  mcnlioa 
made  by  Anthony  Wood  that  in  the  musical  gatherings  of  tbe 
lime  "  Thomas  Ken  of  N't  w  College,  a  juni^ir,  woul  J  l-i;  sometimes 
among  ihcm,  and  itnn  l.ii  part."  Ord.iiniil  iii  166--,  he  succcs- 
"^.ivily  hclil  the  li-.ir.KS  of  l.iulc  r..is'on  in  L.sm;x,  Urighslonc 
(sometimes  called  Urixton)  in  the  Isic  of  Wight,  and  East  Wood- 
bay  in  Hampshire;  in  1673  be  resigned  the  Last  of  these,  and 
retimed  to  Wiacbcatcr,  being  by  this  time  a  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral,  and  -'"T'*f*T  to  Uie  bistiop,  as  well  as  a  fellow  of 
Winchester  CoUege.  Be  Mninad  there  for  several  years,  acting 
es  curate  in  one  of  the  lowest  <Bstrfcts,  preparing  bis  Mamul 

Praytrs  for  Ihe  uj<-  rf  Ihc  SJ:..  '.jrt  c!  W ir.iiteitCT  CoUege  (first 
published  in  1674),  and  cotnixjwug  hymns,  U  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote,  primarily  for  the  same  body  as  his  prayers,  his 
morning,  evening  and  midnight  hymns,  the  first  two  of  which, 
beginniog  "  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun  "  and  "  Glory  to 
Tbee,  my  Cod,  this  night,"  are  now  household  words  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  The  latter  is  often  made  10  begin 
with  the  line  "  AU  praise  to  Thee,  n^  Cod,  this  night."  but  in 
the  cariior  editiona  over  which  Ken  had  ctaud,  tbe  line  is  as 


first  given.'  In  1674  K«npaM  a  vUt  to  Rome  in  company  elA 
young  Isaak  Walton,  and  thb  jaunicy  seems  mainly  to  hnt 
resulted  in  confirming  his  regard  for  the  Anglican  rnromunion. 

In  1670  he  was  appointed  by  Ch:\T!c?  I!  cfvij.i.iin  to  ihc  PtiiKrw 
•Mary,  wife  of  William  of  Oranpc.    While  with  the  court  at  the 
ll.ifiutf,  he  iticurriil  the  di^-plcasure  of  \\  illi:im  bv  inii>iin;;  that 
a  promise  of  marri.igc,  made  to  an  English  lady  of  high  birth  by 
a  relative  of  the  prince,  should  be  kept;  and  he  therefore  gladly 
returned  to  England  in  16S0,  when  he  was  immediately  ippoiaicd 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.   Hc  was  once  more  re^Bg  at 
Winchester  in  i68i  wbm  Chadet  caaM  to  the  dty  wUh  hisdgiiibt> 
fully  composed  eonrt,  and  hb  ftsldeace  was  choaen  aa  tie  tent 
of  Nell  Gwynnc;  but  Ken  stoutly  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  favourite  find  quarters  elsewhere. 
In  August  of  this  same  yc  ir  he  .u  cnmpmiMi  l.on!  Dartmcmth 
to  Tangier  as  chaplain  to  the  iltct,  and  Ivpvi,  \sho  was  one  of 
the  company,  has  left  on  record  some  quaint  and  k-ndly  rcmini. 
sccnccs  of  him  and  of  his  services  on  board.   Ihc  fleet  returned 
in  April  16S4,  and  a  few  months  after,  upon  a  vacancy  occuning 
in  tbe  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Kea,  now  Dr  Ken,  was  appoiaiad 
bisbop.  It  is  aaid  that,  «pon  the  occunenee  of  the  vacancy. 
Charties,  mindful  of  the  '^-rit  he  had  shown  at  Winchester, 
exclaimed, "  Where  is  iln  fii  -jj  little  man  that  refused  his  lodpng 
to  pocir  Nell?  "  an(|  dctt-rniincd  that  no  other  hhould  be  bishiip 
The  consecration  took  place  at  Lanibrth  on  the  jqth  of  Januiry 
16S5;  arnJ  one  of  Krn's  first  duties  u.ts  to  attend  the  dcufi-bcd 
of  Charles,  where  his  wise  and  faithful  ministrations  won  ihf 
admiration  of  everybody  except  liishop  Burnet.    In  this  ytir 
he  published  his  Exposition  on  Ihe  Church  Caicckhm,  perhaps 
better  known  by  its  sub-liile.  The  Practke  oj  Divine  Lave.  la 
i68t,  when  James  iciastied  hia  "  Oedaiation  of  ladidfEnBe," 
Ken  waa  one  of  the  "  aeven  bishepa  **  who  Tcf  used  to  pnbiib  ft. 
He  was  probably  influenced  by  two  considerations:  first,  by 
his  profound  aversion  from  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  hcfcU 
hc  would  be  Riving  some  episcopal     (of-r.i:ion  by  compliance; 
but,  second  and  more  especially,  by  the  feeling  that  James  irai 
coniiitomising  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  church.   Along  with 
his  S1.X  brethren.  Ken  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  tbe  Sth  of 
June  16SS,  on  a  charge  u{  high  misdemeanour;  the  trial,  which 
locdi  place  on  tbe  s«Ui  and  jolh  of  tbe  moatb*  and  which  fesahsd 
innvcidictof  aeqnIttal,fsniMlcr«f  Mstory.  Willi  the  i««el» 
turn  which  speedOy  followed  this  impolitic  trial,  new  treuUcs 
encountemi  Ken;  for,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  James,  he 
thought  himsilf  thereby  prcLjudetl  from  taking  the  oath  M 
William  of  Orange.   Accordingly,  hc  took  his  place  among  the 
non-jurors,  and,  as  he  stood  firm  to  his  refusal,  be  was,  in  AugtiU 
i6gi,  superseded  in  his  bishopric  by  Dr  Kidder,  dean  ol  Peta- 
borough.   From  this  time  hc  lived  mostly  in  retirement,  findiaj 
a  congenial  home  with  Lord  Weymouth,  bis  friend  from  colkft 
days,  at  Longknt  in  Wiluhirc;  and  though  pressed  to  retoM 
bis  diocese  in  1703,  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidder,  he  rtifMiwI 
partly  on  tbe  ground  of  growing  weekness,  but  partly  no  deiAt 
from  his  love  for  the  quiet  life  of  devotion  which  he  was  able  '.s 
lead  at  Longleat.    His  death  took  place  there  on  the  i^lh  of 
March  1711. 

Althouch  Ken  wrote  much  poetry,  besides  hi*  hynin*,  hc  cawvot 
In-  f  ailed  a  great  poet ;  but  he  iud  lliai  fine  combination  of  jpintual 
iti^ipjit  and  feeling  with  poetic  lastc  which  m-irks  all  great  hyir.->- 
writcrs.  As  a  hymn-writer  hc  has  had  few  cqu  ds  in  l^iv'-inc!,  ii 
can  scarcely  be  aaid  that  even  Kcble,  though  possessed  o<  much 
rarer  poetic  gifts,  aarpeMcd  him  in  hi*  own  sphere  (seo  Hvliaek 
In  his  own  day  he  tooK  high  rank  as  a  pulpit  otator.  and  even  rayeky 
had  10  hog  for  a  f«at  amongst  his  audicnre« ;  but  his  semona  are  no* 
forKotJcn.  I  Ic  lives  in  history,  apart  from  his  three  hymns,  mainVy 
as  a  man  of  unstained  purity  ana  in\  intible  fidelity'  to  conscience, 
wcik  only  in  a  certain  narrowness  of  view  which  ii  a  freqoent 
tribute  of  (he  intense  civaractcr  which  hc  possessed.  As  an  ccclesiaslic 
he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  tbe  old  schcxil. 

Ken's  poetical  works  were  published  in  rollccfed  form  in  i^'H 
volumes  by  W.  Hawkin*.  his  relative  and  executor,  in  1721  ;  his  prrj« 

_ '  The  fact,  however,  that  in  1712 — only  a  >c.ir  .ifn  r  Kc  n'»  dcalH— 
hi^  riuLili^hcr.  Bromc.  puhh>heTi  ihe  hymn  with  ihr  1  j  .  nin^  wor-Jt 
"  All  prai-*,"  has  U*f>  deemed  by  such  a  high  auihoriiy  as  tb*  K 

carl  oI,SHbenw  enflicieBt  cvidanee  that  the  akaiaiiQn  had  Kent 
authority. 
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works  wm  !  is  tied  In  18^  In  one  vtrfume.  vnder  the  ediionJiip  o( 
i.T>  Round.  A  brief  rncinoir  was  prefixed  by  Hawkins  loa  selection 
inn  Ken't  works  whirh  he  publi>hcd  in  1713;  and  a  life,  in  two 
VohuM*.  by  the  Rev.  W  L.  J)owli-s.  appeared  in  iSjO.  But  the 
■laildard  biographi-s  of  Ken  .ire  ihoM?  of  J.  Lavicount  Andcrdon 
(Th*  Ltje  0]  Thiimas  Ken,  bi'hop  nf  liiilh  and  HViVi,  hy  a  layman. 
1851 ;  2nd  cd.,  iSsj)  anil  of  [).,in  I'liiniptrc-  \.ils..  t.SHS,  rr'v  1  •Kij , 
iSgo).   SeeaUotKe  Kcv.  W.  Huni  aariulc  in  the  Dul.  Nal.  Btot. 

KEK,  a  river  of  Northern  India,  tributary  to  the  Juinnti  on 
iti  right  bank,  flowing  through  Bundtlkl.  u.  !  An  important 
reservoir  in  its  upper  basin,  which  impounds  about  l8o  milhon 
cubic  (eet  of  water,  irriKalOf  abOUt  374^009  aOW  Ib  ft  RIgion 
ipccMlly  liable  to  drought. 

.  KBU(«r  Keneh  (sometimes  written  Qina),  a  town  of  Upper 
EnnPt  «i  acual  about  a  auk  £. «(  Uie  N'ik  and  jto  n.  S^E. 
of  Cairo  by  nO.  Pop^  (1907),  10^069.  Kcaa,  the  capital  «f  a 

province  of  the  same  name,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Caene  or 
Caencpolis  (probably  the  N(if  irAXiT  ol  Herodotus;  sec  Akkuim) 
in  distinction  from  Coptos  {q.v.),  15  m.  S.,  to  whoMr  trade  it 
eventually  succeeded.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  its  modern 
name  should  be  derived  from  a  purely  Greek  word,  like  Iskenderia 
from  Alexandria,  and  Nekriah  irom  Naucraiis;  in  ihc  absence 
ol  aay  known  Egyptian  name  it  aeema  to  point  to  Kcna  having 
flrigiiiated  bi  a  foreign  aettlemcnt  bi  conaexiao  with  tbc  Red  Sea 
trade.  It  b  a  lloiiriihiag  town,  ipccially  notad  lor  tiie  nanufao- 
tiireof  tlic  porous  water  Jars  and  bottles  used  tbroughout  Egypt. 
Tiw  day  for  making  them  is  obtained  from  a  valley  north  of 
Kena.  Ihe  pollery  15  rnt  down  [he  Nile  in  specially  con«.lructcd 
boats.  Kena  is  alM)  known  for  the  c.\celiemc  of  ihe  d.ile^  sold 
in  its  bazaars  and  for  the  l.iri;e  colony  of  d.mcinK  girls  who  live 
there.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain  and  dates  with  Arabia,  via 
Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  too  m.  E.  in  a  direct  line.  TMtiBODn- 
sideiable  tiaAc  is  all  tbat  is  kft  of  the  extcnsivt  OMsaicne 
{ormcrfy  maintained— cMelly  vfa  Bcradce  and  Coptot— between 
Upper  Egypt  and  India  and  Arabia.  The  road  to  Kosseir  b 
one  of  great  antiquity.  It  leads  through  the  valley  of  Ilamma- 
mil,  celebrated  for  its  .mrienl  brccci.i  quarries  and  dc<.crtc(l 
gold  milieu.  Uurin;;  the  British  operations  in  Egypt  in  iSoi 
Sir  David  liaird  and  hi^  force  marched  along  this  road  10  Kena, 
taking  sixteen  day*  on  the  journey  from  Kosseir. 

KENDAL,  DUKBDOM  OP.  The  English  title  of  duke  of 
Kendal  was  fint  bestowed  in  May  1667  upon  Charles  (d.  1667). 
the  infant  son  of  the  duke  of  Yoffc,  aflcfwatds  James  II. 
Several  persons  havf  bcea  cmntnd  earl  of  Kend.-i1,  among  them 
being  John,  duke  of  Bediocidt  loa  «f  Henry  IV.;  John  Beaufort, 
du'.c  of  Somrrsct  (d.  i444);«idQiMB  Asnelsbusbaad, Georgc, 

pniKC  of  IJcnmark. 

In  171Q  Lhrcns.ir  !o  Milusina  (1667-1743),  mistress  of  the 
English  king  George  I.,  was  created  duchess  of  Kendal.  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  count  of  Schulen- 
burs  Cd.  1691},  and  was  bom  at  Cmdcn  on  the  asth  ol  December 
1M7.  Her  fiuher  held  inportaai  poittloM  under  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg;  her  brother  Matthias  John  (1661-1747}  won 
great  fame  as  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  was  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  thr  re|.-.iti!ic  of  W  ni  i-  M.ivii-.g 
entered  the  household  of  Sophia,  clcctftss  of  Haiiu.tr,  Mi.!i;sir..i 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  vm,  ihc  future  kinK,  whoic  mi^lrcss 
she  became  about  1690.  W  hen  George  crossed  over  (o  England 
in  1714, the"  Schulcnburgin,"  as  Sophia  called  her,  followed  him 
•upplantcd  her  principal  rival,  Charlotte  Sophia, 
ron  KilmnnnecBge (r.  t67i-i7>s)>  afierwards oountcsa 
of  Darlington,  as  his  first  favourite.  In  1716  she  was  created 
duchess  of  Munster;  then  duchess  of  Kcndikl;  and  in  1773  the 
emperor  Charlc*  \'l.  midc  her  a  priiucss  of  the  Empire.  The 
duchess  was  very  avaricious  and  obtained  large  sums  of  money 
by  selling  public  offices  .-ind  lilies;  she  also  sold  patent  rights, 
one  of  these  being  the  privilege  of  supplying  Ireland  with  a  new 
copper  coinage.  This  she  sold  to  a  Wolverhampton  iron  nier- 
chani  named  William  Wood  ( 167 1- 17  jo),  who  flooded  the  country 
with  coins  known  as  **  Wood's  halfpence.**  thus  giving  occasion 
for  the  publication  of  Swift's  famous  DrapUr's  Ldirrs.  In  poli- 
tical matters  she  had  much  influence  with  the  king,  and  she 
nceivcd  iie^os*  for  pnouing  the  riEall  of  BoMnibnkc  fiam  1 


exile.  After  George's  death  in  1 727  she  lived  at  Kendal  House, 
Isleworth,  Middlesex,  until  her  death  on  the  10th  of  May  1741. 
The  duchess  was  by  no  means  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  thin 
figure  caused  the  populace  to  refer  to  her  as  the  "  maypole." 
By  the  king  aha  had  tm>  daugbtcis:  PetnniUa  Mclusina 
(c.  1693-1778),  who  was  created  countesa  of  Wahingham  in  ij2», 
and  who  married  the  great  eari  of  riii  itirihlil,  nod  UugfUt 
Gertrude,  countess  of  Lippe  (1703-1773). 

KENDAL,  WILUAM  HUNTER  (1.S4J-  ).  T.ugUih  actor, 
whose  f.imily  n.Tmc  w.as  Grimslon,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
i6th  of  DccLmber  1S43,  the  son  of  a  painter.  He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  Glasgow  in  1S62  as  Louis  XIV.,  ia  A  Li/t't 
Revenge,  billed  as  "  Mr  Kendall."  After  some  1  ipllilllff  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  be  joined  the  UayaMfkct  COBpaiqr 
in  London  in  1866,  acting  everything  {ram  btmciqae  to  Ratneok 
In  1869  he  married  Margaret  (Madge)  Shafto  Robertson  (b.  1849), 
sister  of  the  dramatist,  T.  W.  Robertson.  As  "  Mr  and  Mm 
Kendal  "  their  profissional  careers  then  became  in^parable. 
Mrs  Kendal's  first  stage  appearance  w.xs  as  .Marie,  "  a  child," 
in  The  Orphan  of  Ihe  FrozeH  Sea  in  1S54  in  London.  She  soon 
showed  such  talent  both  as  actress  and  singer  that  she  secured 
numerous  engagements,  and  by  186$  was  playing  Ophelia  and 
Dcsdemona.  She  waa  Maqr  Meredith  in  Om  Amtrkam  Cmuiu 
witbSothem,8ndPattlinetohiaCfauidMdaoltc.  Bulherrad 
triumphs  were  at  the  Haynarket  in  Shakespearian  icvivala 
and  the  old  English  comedies.  White  Mr  Kendal  i^ayed 
Orlando,  Charles  Surf.icc,  Jacl.  AL^olj-.c  .inA  \'ujiij;  Marlowe, 
his  wife  made  the  combination  perfect  with  her  kosalmd.  Lady 
Tcvie,  Lydia  I.anguish  and  Kate  llardcastlc;  and  she  cre.iied 
Galatea  in  Gilbert's  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  (1871).  Short 
seasons  followed  ai  the  Court  theatre  and  at  the  Prince  of 
Walcs'Sk  at  the  latter  of  which  tbsy  joined  tJw  Banciofu  In 
IK^lMMcy  and  other  phgin.  UmbIb  ttTpbcfuinloogaMod^ 
tion  with  Mr  (afterwai4a  St  John)  Hare  as  joiiU-nanaflers  of 
the  St  James's  theatre,  seme  <H  their  notable  successes  bring  in 
The  Sijuirf,  Iii:pu!sr,  The  IriininaUer  .ind  A  Scr^ip  of  Piipcr.  In 
iS>).8,  however,  the  Ilarc  and  Kendal  regime  came  to  an  end. 
r  roin  that  time  Mr  and  Mrs  Kcnd.il  rhiclly  toured  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  in  .-Vmcrica,  with  an  occasional  season  at  rare  inlcrvala 
in  Loniji  n. 

KENPAU  a  market  town  and  municipal  bono^  in  the 
Kendal  paiBamentaiy  division  of  WcstOMriaad,  England,  tsi  m. 
K.N.W.  fram  Loadon  on  the  Windermere  branch  ^  tbc  London 
&  Nortb-Westrm  raRway.  Pop.  (looi),  14.183.  The  town,  the 

full  name  of  v.I-.ich  Kirkby-Kend.d  or  Kirkby-in-Kendal,  is 
the  largest  in  tl'.<  iimiily.  It  is  pirlurist)iuly  (:iI.iLe<!  on  the  river 
Kent,  and  is  ifie^ul.irly  built.  'Ihe  whitt-wallcd  houses  with 
their  bluc-slaied  roofs,  and  the  numerous  trees,  give  it  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  To  the  S.W.  rises  an  abrupt  limestone  emi- 
nence, Soout  Scar,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  towards 
Wlndcnneie  and  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Lake  District. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Tiinity,  the  oldest  part  of  which  dalct 
from  about  1  mo,  is  a  Gothic  buuding  with  five  aisles  and  a  square 

lower  In  it  t!ic  helmet  of  Major  Rel  iLrl  I'lulipson,  who  rodi." 
into  the  church  during  service  in  search  of  one  of  Cromweil  s 
olliccrs,  Colonel  Briggs,  to  do  vengeance  on  him.  This  major 
was  notorious  as  "  Robin  the  Devil,"  and  his  story  is  told  in 
Scott's  Rokebf.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall, 
dasaic  in  ityle;  the  market  house,  and  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  with  n  nmsettn  owttalning  a  fossil  collection  from  the 
limestone  of  the  locality.  Educational  establishments  include  a 
free  grammar  school,  in  modem  buildings,  founded  in  is'S  and 
well  endowed,  a  blue-coat  school,  science  and  art  school,  and 
green-coat  Sunday  school  (1813).  On  an  eminence  cast  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  Kendal  castle,  attributed  to  the  i  r^t  1  ir.  :ii  of 
Kendal.  It  was  the  birthplace  ol  Catherine  Parr.  Henry  Vlll.'s 
last  queen.  On  the  Castlebrow  Hill,  an  artificial  mound  prob* 
ably  of  pfc-Norman  origin,  an  obelisk  waa  raised  in  1788  in 
memory  of  the  revolution  of  t68S.  The  wooUeo  manufactncet 
of  Kendal  have  been  noted  since  1331,  when  Edward  III.  issaM 
to  have  granted  letters  of  protection  to  John  Kemp,  a  Flemish 
wmm  vho  Mtkd  ia  the  imm;  «h»  aliho«|h  the  conne  doth 
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known  to  Shaki  ,|>tarc  as  "  Ktuibl  green  "  is  no  lontt  r  mai!c.  its 
pl.icc  is  more  than  su[>plicd  by  active  manufactures  of  twccdi, 
railway  rugs,  horse  clothing,  kniitcti  wuolicn  caps  and  jackets, 
worsted  Md  woollen  yarns,  ,-<.n'l  similar  goodji.  Other  manu- 
factures of  Kendal  are  nnachinc-madc  boots  and  shoes,  cards  for 
wool  and  cotton,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  paper,  and, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  gunpowder.  There  b  •  laigie  weekly 
mailtet  for  grain,  and  anaiul  hone  aad  cattle  Un.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aMeiaeB  tad  st  couadllers. 

Area.  36jj  acres. 

The  outline  of  a  Roman  fort  is  traceable  at  WMCMnok  near 
Kciiil.il.  The  t)arony  and  castle  of  Kendal  or  Kirkby-ln-Kcndal, 
hcM  by  Tumid  before  ihc  Coii'iucst,  were  granted  by  W  illumi  I. 
to  Ivo  dc  Taillctiois,  but  ihc  barony  was  divided  into  three  parts 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  one  part  with  tlie  castle  passing  to 
Sir  William  Parr,  knight,  ancestor  of  Catherine  Pkrr.  After 
tbedettboTherbiotbcr  WnVam  Parr,  marqtKMof  Northampton, 
bit  ahare  the  barony  called  Marquis  Fee  reverted  to  Queen 
Eltzabcth.  The  castle,  being  evidently  deserted,  was  fn  ruins  In 
15S6.  Kendal  was  plundered  by  the  Scots  in  uio,  and  was 
visited  by  the  rrhcls  in  171 5  and  ajjain  in  1745  when  llie  Pre- 
tender was  priK  l.ii'iicil  king  there.  Hurgcsscs  in  Kendal  are  men- 
tioned in  134'.  and  the  borough  with  "court  houses"  and  tt:e 
fee-farm  of  fne  tenants  is  included  in  &  confirmation  charter  to 
Sir  Wiliiam  Parr  in  1472.  Richard  111.  in  1484  panted  the 
fahabitantft  «f  the  bamny  ftcedom  fram  toB,  iMMage  and  pont- 
age, and  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1576  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  the  title  of  an  alderman  and  11  burgesses,  but  Charles  I.  in 
1635  app'iintei!  a  m.iyi  r,  13  aldermen  and  50  capital  burgesie  . 
Under  the  Muiiieipal  Rtiurm  Act  of  185;;  the  corjxjra'ion  was 
again  altered.  I  rnni  I'll.'  to  1SS5  Kcr.'lal  sent  ci>e  number  to 
pailiamcnt,  but  since  the  Inst  date  its  representation  has  been 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  A  weekly 
market  on  Saturday  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  Roger  I-tta  Rein- 
fired  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  from  the  earl  of  Loudale 
aad  Captain  Bagott  weds  of  the  manor,  fa  M$  Md  iggtb  Of 
the  five  fatra  which  an  now  brfd  three  are  ancient,  that  now  bctd 

on  the  3()th  of  April  being  irrantcd  to  Marmaduke  dc  Tweng  and 
William  de  Ros  in  1307,  and  those  on  the  Slh  and  9th  of  November 
to  Christiana,  widow  ol  h.^elran;  <!'.  Csiies,  in  1333. 

Sff  I'lVtorm  C'-V4'::y  Uii!rty,  \Vi  ti-norland;  Cornelius  Nicholson, 
T:u-  .IriKj.'i  f/  KcKiic!  {\6<,l). 

KENDALU  HENRY  CLARENCE  (i84i>i882),  Australian 
poet,  son  of  a  missionary,  was  bom  in  New  Sottth  Wales  «D  the 
■gth  of  April  1841;  He  received  only  a  slight  edocatloa,  and 
!n  rMe  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  hi  Sydney.  He  had  always 

hail  literary  taste?,  and  jcrit  some  of  his  verses  in  iS6r  to  London 
to  be  published  in  the  Alhenaaim.  Next  year  he  o!ii.ii:ie<i  a 
clerkship  in  the  Lands  Peiwrtment  at  Sydney,  bein^  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Secretary's  ofTicc;  and  he  combined 
this  work  with  the  writing  of  poetry  and  with  journalism.  His 
principal  volumes  of  verse  were  Ixavcs  Jrom  on  Auslrolian 
Fcmt  (1869)  and  Songs  from  Ike  MoMutains  (1880),  his  feeling 
for  nature,  as  embodied  in  Australian  landscape  and  bush-life, 
being  very  true  and  full  of  chsnn.  In  1869  he  resigned  his  [ust 
in  the  public  service,  and  for  Eome  little  while  was  in  bu.siness 
with  his  brothers.  Sir  Henry  l'.»rke>  took  .in  interest  in  him, 
and  eventually  appointe<l  liim  to  an  in-'^  <  !or-.hip  01  fon  '.s. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  Atirn'^t  iS.Si.  In  i.%6  a  memorial  edition 
of  his  poems  w.is  putili         at  Meit-HDvirne. 

KENEALY.  EDWARD  VAUGHAN  HYDE  (iSt^-iSSo), 
Irish  barrister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  znd  of  July 
tgig,  tbe  ion  of  a  local  mcrcbsat.  Jio  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dnblin*,  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  In  1S40  and  to  the 
English  bar  in  1847;  and  obtained  a  (x\r  practicp  in  rriminal 
Cases  In  he  became  a  Q  C  and  a  Ijenther  of  (irayS.  Inn. 
It  was  not.  h.  never,  ti'.l  1^71,  «  hi  n  he  became  leading  Counsel 
for  the  Tichbomc  claimant,  that  he  came  into  any  great  promi- 
nence. His  violent  conduct  of  the  case  became  a  public  scandal, 
and  after  the  verdict  against  his  client  he  started  a  paper  to 
plead  Ms  cause  and  to  attack  the  judges.  His  behaviour  was  so 
estreme  that  to  igM  be  wnadislicnchedanddiabatredby  hialiin. 


He  then  started  an  agitation  thr(>u{»hou*.  ti;e  coun'.i y  t.,  ventilate 
his  Kiievaiices,  and  in  i.S;5  w.l^  elected  to  jurli  iiTL^ii;  for  S'oke, 
but  no  member  would  introduce  hiin  when  he  took  his  scat. 
Dr  Kenealy,  as  he  was  always  called,  gradually  ceased  to 
attract  attention,  and  on  the  i6lb  of  April  18S0  he  died  in 
London.  Jle  pubtUhcd  a  great  quantity  of  verse,  and  also  cf 
somewhat  mystical  theology.  His  second  daughtes,  Dr  Arabella 
Kenealy,  berides  practising  as  a  physician,  wrote  some  dew 
novels. 

KSNO  TOHO,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Shan  States  in  the 
province  of  Burma.  It  is  in  the  southern  Shan  States'  cl:arge 
and  lies  almost  entirely  cast  of  the  S.ilwccn  river.  The  area  of 
the  stale  is  rather  over  i?,ooo  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  tbs 
states  of  Mang  L6n,  Mdng  Lem  and  King  HQng  (H&ip  Hsavng 
Panni),  the  two  latter  under  Chinese  control;  E.  by  the  Mekong 
river,  on  tbe  fanhcr  tido  of  whkh  is  French  Lao  tccritsiy;  S.  by 
tbe  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  W.  is  a  general  way  by  the  Sahtcen 
river,  though  it  overlaps  it  in  some  places.  The  state  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  Mfng  Kfng,  and  was  frequently  called  by  the 
Burmese  "  the  ?2  cities  of  the  G6n  "  (llkon).  KCng  TCin;,'  has 
expanded  very  considerably  since  the  eil^iblishment  of  British 
control,  liy  the  inclusion  of  the  districts  of  Hscn  Vaut,  ll-^o 
.Mawng,  .Mong  lisat,  Mdng  I>u,  and  the  cis-Mckong  pontons  of 
KOng  Cheng,  which  in  Burmese  times  were  sepante  charges. 
The  "  classical "  name  of  the  state  is  Khcmsiau  or  Khemarsta 
Tingkaptiri.  Aboat  63%  ef  the  area  lies  in  the  batia  of  the 
Mekong  river  and  37%  in  the  Salwccn  drainage  area.  The 
watershed  is  a  high  and  generally  continuous  range.  Some  of 
its  pc  1I.S  rise  to  over  7000  ft.,  and  the  elevation  is  nowhere  much 
btlovv  5C00  ft.  Parallel  to  this  successive  hill  ranges  run  north 
and  South.  Mountainous  country  so  greatly  prtdoiainatcs 
that  the  scattered  valleys  arc  but  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  rugged 
hills.  The  chief  rivers,  tributario  of  the  Salwecn,  are  the  Naas 
Hka,  the  Hwe  L6ng,  Nam  Pu,  and  the  Nam  Usim.  Tbe  fast 
and  bst  are  very  considerabie  rivers.  The  Nam  Hk*  rises  ia 
tbe  Wa  or  Va  stately  the  Kam  Hsim  on  the  watershed  range  im 
the  centre  of  the  state.  Itodcs  and  rapids  make  both  uimavi- 
gable,  but  much  titntK?r  goes  dow;i  the  Nam  Ihlm.  The  lower 
p;iri  of  both  livers  forms  the  lioumlary  of  Kfng  Tung  state. 
The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Mekori;  are  the  N.»m  Xga,  thC  Najn 
Lwc,  the  Nam  Yawng,  Nam  Lin,  Nam  H6k  and  X.nn  K6k.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  Nam  Lwe,  which  is  navigable  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  but  cntcn  the  Mekong  by  a  gorge  brokca  op  ky 
seeks.  The  Nam  Ua  aad  tbe  Nam  Uk  aia  alio  coasidenUr 
sUenms.  The  k>w«r  ooorw  of  the  latter  posses  by  Chieag  Rai 
In  Siamese  territory.  The  lower  Nam  HAk  or  Mf  Huak  f«ca» 
the  boundary  with  Si.im. 

The  existence  of  minerals  va*  reported  by  the  sawbwa,  or  chief, 
to  Fnmds  Gamier  to  1867.  bat  mma  is  worked  or  located.  Gold 
is  washed  fn  most  of  the  ttreama.  Teak  fortfts  e^ist  in  Mtag  Pu 
and  MSne  Hsat.  and  the  vawtnm  Smrfcsthem  as  govcmmefii  coo- 
tract*.  One-third  of  the  price  WaKsed  tnm  the  sale  of  (he  logs  at 
.Minilmein  is  retained  ;m  the  ^vemment  royalty.  There  are  leak 
fnn  -i  ,  al^sin  the  .Mi  k"n^  dijinagearca  in  the  !«ju;li  of  the  »iaic.  but 
there  i§  only  a  local  rturLet  for  the  timber.  Kice.  as  elTtwhcri-  in 
the  Sli.in  St.ites,  is  the  i  liu  f  cre().  Next  to  it  ii  5Ug.ir  r.i;H  .  ;;rii'i.n 
Nith  as  a  field  crop  and  in  gardens.  I^rth-nuttand  tobacco  arc  tbe 
only  other  geMcfOMinthevalkeyt.  On  tbe  hills,  betides  ricekoutcm. 
p>:>(>p>'iind  tea  are  the  chief  crop*.  Tbe  tea  is  cairks«Iycro»  n.  badly 
prepared,  and  onlv  confirmed  locally.  A  gnat  deal  of  g.itiji  n  pro. 
ducc  is  raised  in  the  valleys,  especially  near  the  capil.d.  The  !itate 
it  rich  in  cattle,  and  exports  them  to  the  country  «c*t  o(  the  Salwtvn. 
Cotton  ani!  upiiint  are  rxportetl  iti  large  q<Mntitie>.  llic  Itrt-mer  c» 
lircly  (oChina.  a  k'>o<1  dial  of  the  latter  to  noriherii  !siam.  whi<.h 
lilies  ^hoes  and  s.iril.iK.  Tea  is  r.irricti  throii^;h  wcNtuards  fio:n 
Kcng  H&ng,  and  tdk  from  the  Siamese  Shan  States.  Cotton  and 
•Ok  tMOviagwe  dying  out  as  iadustrics.  Large  (|uant  it  ies  of  %hocx 
and  mndals  ara  atade  of  buffalo  and  bullock  hule,  uith  Chinmc  fdt 
uppers  .md  soft  Inm  hobnails.  There  is  a  good  dt.il  <!  turyucwL 
The  chief  work  in  Iron  is  the  m.muf.n  lure  of  guns,  ul.u  h  lu«  been 
r.irrir.l  on  ffir  manv  yr.irs  in  ecri.iin  vill.igcs  of  the  Sini  Tao  district. 
The  (.Min  IxirnU  anH  '[jrit;,;*  arc  nidc  but  cfTective.  ihouKh  no*  vrry 
durable.  The  revenue  of  ihc  state  it  collected  as  the  Burnw-* 
tkiilhamtda.  a  rude  »ytiem  of  inc  on«-lax.  Krom  i  !y>).  wlitr.  the  n jIc 
nude  its  Mjbmiuion,  the  annual  tritjutary  ofierini^s  matle  in  Runrvi-K 
limi-^  tt-ere  continued  to  the  British  government,  but  in  1894  ih<^ 
offering*  were  converted  into  tribute.  For  tbe  quiaqiieaaial  period 
•ta»-t9a«  the  male  psid  lb.  MMO  tfacM)  aaauallr. 
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The  popultdon  of  the  «iate  wu  enumcfstcd  for  tlw  int  time  in 

TOOL  giving  a  total  of  190,69^.  Acrorriinf;  to  an  estlnuto  made  fiv 
Mr  G.  C.  Stirtinif.  the  p<^itiral  ofRi  rr  in  (  h  k,-'-  of  the  state,  in  tH<j;  - 
l^tfS,  ol  the  various  tribes  of  Shani,  the  Hkiin  and  Ld  rontrilnitc 
aLwjut  j'l.tKjijtai  h.  ihc  UL-vtcrn  ShaniJi.OOo,  tlu'  l-iiii  anti  l>ioShan» 
about  7000.  and  the  Chinese  Shans about  5000.  Oi  the  hill  iribn.  the 
Kaw  or  Ala  an  the  moat  homogencoua  with  22.000,  but  probably 
tke  W»  (or  VQ).  diiniiied  under  vmrioiu  tribal  names,  are  at  Inst 
«paH)r  — MKili  Nominal  Buddhkta  makr  up  a  total  of  w,400, 
mI  tna  nattinder  are  clasMtJ  a*  animtet.  Spirit- a  uawji  n,  how- 
eNtr.  very  conspicuously  pn  valcnt  amongst  all  clawics  even  of  the 
Sh.m^.  Tin  I  J  nt  -^  iw'r.k  i  ■  .r  chief  rc-ccivrti  h\s  patent  from  the 
Briti'h  covrrnr-rnt  nn  thr  <i'h  lif  Frbriiarv  1S07.  1  he  early  hisrory 
of  KL^.;;TlI^^;  !•■  very  ul) 11  re.  I M 1 1  Burmese  iiitluonre  '^'•fm',  to  have 

been  iiuiniaincd  »iiK«  the  latter  half,  at  any  rate,  of  the  i6lh  century. 
The  Chincw  aMde  «ii«nl  attempts  to  wbdae  the  tute,  and  appear 
10  hawe  taken  tht  ctptMl  in  1765-66.  but  were  driven  out  by  the 
mhed  Shan  and  Burmese  troop«.  The  same  fate  seems  to  have 
atmided  the  firet  Siamese  invaMon  of  1B04.  The  vecond  and  third 
Sismeae  invasions,  in  1B51  and  18^4,  resulted  in  great  disaster  to  the 
iavadcra.  though  the  capital  wai  invfitt-d  for  a  time. 

Kfnu  Tunj.  the  cipi'.il.  is  sit  j.it' d  toward*  the  Minrhern  end  of  a 
valli  V  .ilwiijt  1;  rn  1<ini;  iti'!  with  in  averaRC  brcarlth  ol  7  m.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  aiKl  moat  about  3  m.  round. 
Oaly  the  caacMl  Md.wMhm  portiona  ut  mmA  b«ilt  over.  Pop. 
(1901),  5695.  It  H  the  most  conadenble  town  In  the  Brititb  Shan 
states.  Inlhe  dry  season  crowds  attend  the  market  held  according 
to  Shan  custom  every  five  days,  and  numennts  caravans  come  from 
China.  The  military  po«  formerly  was  7  m.  west  of  the  town,  af 
the  (in)t  (/(  tlio  watcr-ihed  range.  At  first  the  headquarters  of  a 
rr ,;irni  nt  itiur.fl  there;  this  was  reduced  to  a  wing,  and 

rc'  t  n-U  r^^  rr.iliMry  p.  lur.  The  site  w.is  l:,i<|lv  thovcn  and  [ir<jv<  r| 
Very  unhealthy,  and  the  headguartcrs  both  military  and  civil  have 
keM  I'ft^i-— to  Lot  N(w*  LAb^,  a  ridge  6500  ft.  above  sea-level 
ta  m.  mitli  of  the  capital.  The  lamfall  prabaUy  aveiajiet  bctwaen 
50  .md  60  in.  for  the  year.  The  temperature  seems  to nsc  to  Mtfly 
iof)°  F.  during  the  hot  weather,  falling  to*  or  more  durtncthen^ht. 
In  the  cold  weather  a  tempcr.rtiirr  of  40*  or  a  few  degrees  more  or 
leas  appears  to  be  the  lowest  eipcrieiKetL  Tht  |llaio  in  which  the 
capital  stands  ha«  an  altitude  of  y*^  ft.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

'  KENILWORTH.  a  marLcl  (own  in  the  Rugby  parliamentary 
division  of  Warwickshire,  England;  pica&anlly  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Avon,  on  a  branch  of  the  Loodon  &  North- 
Wcstem  railway,  99  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Poft.  of  urban 
diauict  (1901},  4S44.  The  town  it  only  of  inpoctuoe  fiom  iu 
aatlqnMun  interest  and  tke  magnificent  ralaa  ol  its  oM  caallflL 
The  walls  or! 'finally  enclosed  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  principal 
portions  of  the  building  remaining  arc  the  g.^tchouse,  now  used 
as  a  d'.'.clling  house,  t'.u-s.ir's  toucr,  the  only  {Kjiiion  built  by 
Get'fTrey  dc  Clinton  now  cxlanl,  with  masjivc  wMs  lO  ft.  thick; 
the  .Merwyii';.  lower  of  Scott's  A'c/n.'-. ''(/;,  the  great  hall  Iw.li 
by  John  of  Gaunt  with  windows  of  very  beautiful  design;  and 
the  Leicester  buildings,  which -are  in  a  very  ruinous  condiiioiu 
Mot  far  from  ibe  caaUa  aie  the  xcmaiiis  of  an  Aagualiniaa 
■MMUstery  founded  in  iia%  and  aftcnmdft  made  an  abbey. 
Adjoining  the  abbey  is  the  pariah  church  of  Si  Nicholas,  restored 
in  1S65,  a  structure  of  mixed  architecture,  containing  a  fine 
Nnrtnan  doorw.^y,  which  is  suppooed  to  liavo  Imd  tiie  cntnace 

of  lilt  former  aLliey  church. 

Kcnilwonh  (ChinfiirJe,  KenHliMurd,:,  Kir.i-l'.ari-ori'):- ,  Kir.i- 
lord,  KUiiniuioilh)  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  Stone- 
Ugll  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  a  possession  of  the  Saxon 
king^  wbooe  royal  residence  there  was  destroyed  in  liie  wm 
between  Edward  and  Canute.  The  town  was  gnntcd 
Henry  I.  to  Geoffrnr  do  Giiuon,  a  Moman  wfaalni&i  Ihtcaido 
round  which  the  wnde  history  of  Kenilworth  eenittt.  He  also 
founde<l  a  monastery  here  nViout  iijj.  Geoffrey's  Rr.uid>cn 
released  his  risbt  10  Kiiij5  Juhii,  and  the  cxsile  remained  with 
the  crown  until  Ilcnry  III.  granted  it  to  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  The  famous  "  Dictum  d«  Kenilworth  "  was 
proclaimed  here  in  1266.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  the  rebel 
forces  rallied  at  the  castle,  which,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  was 
•aneadered  Iqr  Henry  de  Hastings,  the  governor,  on  account  of 
iIm  scaioenca  of  food  and  of  the  "  pestilent  diieuo  "  which 
gaged  there.  The  king  then  granted  it  to  bis  son  Edmund. 
Through  John  of  Gaunt  it  came  to  Henijr  IV.  and  was  pmnied 
by  Elizabeth  in  156J  to  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  carl  of 
( -^tcr,  but  on  bis  death  in  1588  again  merged  in  the  posics- 
sioos  of  the  Crown.  The  tssi  spent  large  sums  on  rntoriog  the 
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castle  and  grounds,  and  here  in  July  1575  he  entertained  Qvttn 
Kliial>clh  at  "  excessive  cost,"  as  described  in  Scott's  Kmtl- 
worik.  On  the  queen's  fust  entry  "a  small  floating  island 
illuniir.ated  by  a  great  variety  of  torches  .  .  .  made  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  lake,"  upon  which,  clod  insillts,  were  the  litdy  of 
the  L.ake  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her,  and  for  the  several 
days  of  her  stay  "  rare  shewn  attd  tpHU  wen  there  cacsciicd." 
During  the  civii  wan  the  oeitle  «■•  disoaatled  by  the  toMien  of 
CnMDwctt and mafnm  that  thneahondooed to  decay.  Theonly 
mention  of  KenOworth  as  a  borough  occurs  in  a  charter  of 

Henry  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  ("linlnri  .ind  iri  the  ch.irtcrs  of  llcnrv  I. 
and  Henry  II.  to  thechurth  oi  St  Mary  uf  Kenilworth  confirnnns; 
the  grant  of  lands  made  by  CicolTrey  to  this  ehurc  h,  ami  nuii-nn- 
ing  that  he  kept  the  land  in  which  his  castle  was  aitiutcd  and 
also  land  for  making  his  borovgli^  park  and  fdqNOd.  Tlw 
town  possesses  large  tanneries. 

KENnES.  in  the  Bible  a  tribe  or  dan  ol  the  aonth  «f 
PaksUne^daselyasMciMed  with  the  AmaUdtes,  wboaehostiUty 
towards  Israd,  however,  it  4Bd  not  skate.  On  thb  account  Saul 
spared  them  when  bidden  by  Yahwch  to  destroy  Atnaiek; 
David,  loo,  whilst  living  in  Jud.ih,  appears  to  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  thciri  (1  Sam.  xv.  6;  xx\.  30).  Moses  himself 
married  into  a  Kcnite  family  (Jutlgps  i.  16),  and  the  variant 
tradition  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Kenites  were  only  a 
branch  of  the  Mi<lianitcs  (sec  Jt:TiiBo,  Midian).  JacI,  the 
slayer  of  Sisera  (see  Deborah),  was  the  wife  of  Hebor  the 
Kenite,  who  lived  near  Kadcab  in  Naphtali;  and  the  anNor- 
anee  of  the  dan  in  lUa  locality  may  bo  eaplaiiied  from  the 
nomadic  habits  of  tlie  tribe,  or  else  as  a  result  of  iht  northward 
movement  in  which  at  least  one  other  clan  or  tribe  look  part  (see 
Dsy.).  There  i^  an  obscure  allusion  to  their  destruction  in  an 
appicndagc  to  the  oracles  of  BaKtam  (Num.  xxiv.  21  scq.,  see 
G.  H.  Gray,  Intern.  Cril.  Comm.  p.  376:;  I  with  this,  theonly 
uiJavourable  reference  to  them,  may  perhaps  be  associated  tfaie 
curse  of  Cain.  .Although  some  connexion  with  the  name  Of 
Cain  is  probable,  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  caplaia  tlio  cutaa 
(for  one  view,  sec  Levitxs).  More  inportaat  it  the  pKMninent 
pan  pUycd  by  the  Kenite  (or  Midiaaft^  faOaHn-law  of  Moses, 
wiwse  bdp  and  oamscl  are  rdatcd  in  Eaed.  iviii.;  and  if,  as 

seems  prob.iblc,  the  Rcchabitcs  (q.v  )  \\i  rc  likewise-  of  Kcnite 
origin  (1  Chron.  ii.  55).  this  obs-cutc  tribe  had  evidently  an 
important  part  in  shaping  the  reh^iun  of  Israel. 

5vee  on  this  question,  IlF.nREW  Rf;lh;ios-,  nnd  Budile,  Refifiim  of 
Iirarl  la  ike  Exile,  vol.  i  :  G.  .A.  Barton.  5ffni/!c  Oi^ini,  pp.  27^ 
6q(|.;  1..  B.  Paton,  BtbiicrA  It'erW  [lifih,  July  and  August).  On 
the  mi^jralion  of  the  Keniies  into  I'.i'i  '.tlne  (cf.  .Num.  x.  in  with 

Judges  1. 16),  see  Caleb,  Genesis.  Jeraiiuecl.Jl-dah.  (S.  A.  C.) 

KBOnm  a  vHiaio  and  patMi  of  Perthshire,  Steclaad.  6  m.' 

W.  of  Aberfcldy.  Pop.  of  parish  (1901),  1171.  It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Loch  "Tay,  near  the  point  where  the  river  Tay 
leaves  the  lake.  Taymoulh  Castle,  the  stat  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hreadaibanc,  stands  near  the  base  of  Drummond  Hill  in  a 
princely  park  through  »hi(  h  flows  the  1  :iy  it  is  a  stately  four- 
storeyed  edifice  with  corner  towers  and  a  central  pavilion,  and 
was  built  in  1801  (the  west  wing  being  added  in  1842)  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  erected  in  isflofor  Sir  Colin  Camtibfil  of  Glen* 
oidiy.  TheafalhoaBewaacallcdBalkMh(GadiB,AMfwk,''tha 
outlet  of  a  lake  ").  Two  miks  S.W.  of  iEamMre  are  the  Falls  of 
the  Acharn,  80  ft,  high.  When  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
visited  them  in  iRoj  the  grotto  at  the  r.-iscide  war,  fitted  up  to 
represent  a  "  hermit's  mossy  cell."  At  the  village  of  Fortingall, 
on  the  north  ."^idi  ol  l  och  Tay,  arc  the  shell  of  a  yew  conjectured 
to  be  jooo  years  old  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Glcn- 
lyon  Iloiae  was  the  home  oi  Campbell  of  Glcnlyon,  chief  agent 
in  the  massacre  of  Glcncoc.  At  Garth,  s)  m.  N.E.,  arc  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of 
Akxaader  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badcnoch  (1J43-140S),  in  dose 
proxtmlty  to  the  modem  mansien  built  for  Sir  Donald  Currie. 

KENMURE,  WILLIAM  GORDON.  6th  viscount  (d.  1716), 
J.-Mobiie  leader,  son  of  Alrx.indcr.  5th  viscount- (d.  i6g^),  was 
destended  froin  the  same  family  as  Sir  John  (.'lordon  of  Loch- 
ia var  (d.  1604),  whose  grandson.  Sir  John  Cordon  (d.  16^4),  was 
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created  \  iscount  Kcnmurc  in  i63.v  The  family  had  gcnrrally 
adhered  to  ihe  Prcibytcrian  cauv,  but  Robert,  ihc  Jiih  viscount, 
had  Uecn  excepted  fro:.i  the  amt»esty  granted  to  the  Sconi>h 
toyali&ts  in  1654,  and  the  sih  viKOunt,  who  had  succeeded  his 
kiasawn  Robert  in  i66j,  after  some  vacillation,  had  joined  the 
MUt  of  tiM CxUed  Stuarts.  The  6th  viiicount's  adherence  to  the 
PMoider  in  171S  •  nid  to  have  been  due  10  his  wife  Mary 
Dmben  (d.  1776),  lister  el  Rabat,  «lh  cul  «f  Cainwttli.  He 
raised  the  royal  standard  o(  Scotland  $A  Lochmabcn  on  the  laih 
of  October  1715,  and  Was  joined  by  about  two  hundred  gentle- 
men, with  Carnwath,  William  Maxwell,  sth  carl  of  Nitlisdalc, 
and  Georee  Scton,  5lh  carl  o(  Wintoun.  This  stnall  force 
nceivcri  buine  O'l  litions  before  Kcnmurc  reached  llawick, 
where  he  learnt  the  ncvti  of  the  English  rising,  fie  cdcctcd 
a  junction  with  Thoinas  Forster  and  James  RadclyfTe,  3rd  carl 
of  Dcrweaimier,  Roibbury.  Tbcir  united  forces  of  tome 
fwiiteca  baadtcd  awa,  titer  •  aeriesU  ntker  abnkat  nwdics, 
halted  at  Kcfao,  wbere  tliey  were  rdnlbroed  by  a  brl|ule  under 
Willteni  Mackintosh.  Threatened  by  an  Engtish  army  under 
General  Ccor,^r  (  ari.cntr r,  t!icy  c\-entttaUy 

border  to  jtiin  the  l.anr .i^h.irc  Jacobites,  and  Ihc  cuinni.uul  was 
talLcn  over  by  Forster.  K'.  niiuirc  u.i".  taken  prisoner  at  I'rcston 
on  the  13th  of  NovcmUct,  .'ind  stnt  to  the  'lower.  In  the 
following  January  he  wa^  trie  1  with  other  Jacobite  noblemen 
before  tbe  House  of  Lords,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  appealed 
to  the  king*!  maty.  Immediately  before  his  execution  on 
Tower  Hill  on  the  e4tb  et  F^niaiy  he  leitcratcd  hi*  belief  in  the 
dahnt  of  the  Pretender.  His  estates  and  tlttes  were  forfeited , 
b-jt  in  1S24  an  act  of  parliament  rcpealwl  the  forfeiture,  and  his 
direct  descendant.  John  Gordon  (1750-1)140),  became  ViKOunt 
Kenmurc.  On  the  death  of  the  succeeding  peer,  Adam,  8lh 
viscount,  without  lisuc  m  1847,  the  titlr  l>c<amr  dormant. 

KENNEDY,  the  name  of  a  famous  and  po^cttul  ^LOtlish 
family  long  settled  in  Ayrshire,  derived  probably  from  the  name 
Kenneth.  ludnetaeatliat  Culieiii,«rColacaii,aear  Maybole 
ia  Aynbiftb 

A  ecftahi  DuneHi  who  bacam  eail  of  Quricfc  early  to  the 
ijth  century  is  possibly  an  ancestor  of  the  Kennedys,  but  a 

more  certain  ancestor  is  John  Kennedy  of  Dumire,  who  obtained 
CasstlUs  and  other  lands  in  Ayrshire  about  IJ50.  John's 
descendant.  Sir  James  Kennedy,  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
King  Robert  UI.  and  their  son,  Sir  Gilljcrt  Kennedy,  was 
created  Lord  Kennedy  before  1458.  Another  &on  wa>  J.im'<. 
Kennedy  («.  1406-1465),  bishop  of  St  Andres  fr  im  1 )  j  i  -  ^  ul 
hb  death  in  July  1465.  The  bishop  founded  and  endowed  St 
SahfltOf^  aiUege  at  St  Andrews  and  buili  a  large  and  famous 
ship  called  the  "St  Salvaior."  Andrew  Lang  {Hittory  aj 
Scetiand,  vol.  i.)  ssys  of  him.  "  The  chapd  which  he  iMitlt  for 
hii  cuIlcKc  is  still  thronged  by  the  scarlet  gowns  of  his  students; 
bii  arms  endure  on  the  oaken  doors;  the  beautiful  silver  mace 
of  his  gift,  wrouj;ht  in  Pans,  and  representing  all  or  lcr-,  i.f 
spirits  in  the  univcr^,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  rchcs  of 
aodent  Scottish  plate."  Before  the  bishop  had  Ugun  to  assist 
in  ruling  Scotland,  a  kinsman,  Sir  ilugh  Kennedy,  had  helped 
Joan  of  Arc  to  drive  the  English  from  France. 
One  of  Gilbert  Kennedy's  sons  was  the  poet.  Waiter  Kennedy 
and  Us  graadsen  David,  Alrd  Lord  Keonedy  (killed  at 
Floddcn,  151.^),  was  created  earl  of  Cassillis  before  1510;  David's 
sister  Janet  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  James  IV. 
Tbe  earl  was  succeetlod  by  liii  son  Gilbert,  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  Scotbnd  from  i  <^i\  until  he  was  killed  at  Prestwick 
on  the  Jjnd  of  December  i^;;;.  Ills  son  Gilbert,  thi-  yd  e.ul 
(r.  iSiy'iSS**)'  educated  by  George  Buchanan,  and  was  a 
priMnar  la  England  after  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss  in  154}. 
1U  was  soon  released  and  was  lord  liigli  tieasurer  of  Scotland 
fron  I5S4  to  1558,  ah  bough  be  bad  been  totrigniag  with  the 
Entfish  and  had  offered  10  kill  Cardinal  Beaton  in  the  inlerrsts 
of  Henry  VIIl.  He  died  somewhat  mysteriously  at  Dieppe 
late  in  1558  when  rcturnir  R  from  P.iris,  where  he  bad  .nttended 
the  marriage  of  Mary  f.Hieen  i.f  Scots,  and  the  dauphin  of  f-rancc. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  "  king  of  Cairick  "  and  the  brother  of 
QuiDkin  Kennedy  (ijao-is64)>  abbot  of  Crossragud.  The 


abbot  wrote  several  works  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Rotnaa 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  156;  h.id  a  puMic  <iiiCussion  on  these 
questions  with  John  Knox,  wliuh  took  place  at  Maybolc  and 
lasted  for  three  days.  He  died  on  the  jind  of  August  1564. 

Gilbert  Kennedy,  4ih  carl  of  Cassillis  (f.  iS4i-iS;6),  called 
the  "  king  of  Carrick,"  became  a  protcstant,  but  fought  for 
Queco  Maiy  at  UngMdc  in  1568.  He  is  better  kooera  threq^ 
Us  enact  tiaatnieat  «f  Allaa  Stewart,  the  commewdalor  abbol 
of  Croasragtiel,  Stewart  being  badly  burned  by  the  carlls  ordea 
at  Dunure  in  1570  in  order  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his  title 
to  the  abU-y  lands  which  liad  been  seized  by  Cassillis.  This 
"  ane  werry  greedy  man  "  Hied  at  Edinburgh  in  December 
1576.  Ills  son  John  (c.  i56;-if'i5l,  who  became  ihe  :,ih  earl, 
was  lord  high  treasurer  of  ^o  M.ind  in  i^qc)  and  his  lifetime  wit- 
ncssed  the  culmination  of  a  grcut  leud  between  the aeaior  and  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Kennedy  family.  He  was  sucoceded  aa 
6ih  carl  by  his  nephew  John  (c  tS9S-tM8),  called  **  the  graifc 
and  soknn  cart."  A  strong  presbytcrian,  Joim  was  oae  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Scots  in  their  resbtance  to  Cliarles  I.  In  164J  he 
went  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divioes  and  several  tirrts 
he  was  sent  on  missions  lo  Char!<  .s  1.  and  to  Charles  II  ,  for  a  tine 
he  was  lord  justice  general  and  he  was  a  ineiiiber  of  Criiniuei.  j 
House  of  Lords.  His  son,  John,  became  the  7th  carl,  ami  one  of 
his  daughters,  Margaret,  married  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterward! 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  first  wife,  Jean  (1607-1642),  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hamilton,  isl  earl  of  Haddington,  has  tieen  regarded 
as  the  heminc  of  the  ballad  "  The  Gypsie  Laddie,"  but  tUl 
identity  is  now  completely  disproved.  John,  the  7th  earl,  "  ths 
heir."  sa)-s  Burnet,  "  to  his  father's  stiffness,  but  not  to  his  other 
virtues,"  supported  the  revolution  oi  16&S  and  died  on  the  jjii 
of  July  1701;  his  giaadaoa  John,  the  tth  cad,  died  wi^wuiaoa 

in  August  1759. 

The  lilies  and  estates  of  the  Kennedys  were  now  claimed  bjr 
William  Douglas,  af  1  erw  ards  duke  of  Quccnsbcrry,  a  great  -grand- 
son in  the  female  line  of  the  7th  carl  and  also  by  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Bart.,  of  CuUean.  a  descendant  of  tbe  3rd  eati,  t.c.  by 
the  heir  general  and  ilie  heir  nule.  In  Janaaiy  1769  the  HoMft 
of  Lords  decided  in  favour  of  the  heir  male,  and  Sir  Thomia 
became  the  9th  earl  of  Cassillis.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  jeth 
of  Nowniber  1775,  and  his  brother  1 ) .  . '  I.  the  10th  earl,  also  died 
ijiinuiiried  on  the  18th  of  Decenilxr  when  the  baroneiry 

becunc  c\!*iKt  The  earldom  of  Cn-^siKi';  no-.v  p3^M.■d  10  a  coi;'in, 
Archibald  Kennedy,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  whose  father, 
Archibald  Kennedy  (d  1763),  had  migrated  to  America  in  17M 
and  had  become  collector  of  customs  in  New  York.  His  ao^ 
the  I  iih  earl,  had  estates  in  New  Jeiseyond  married  aa  Amcricaa 
hcireis;  in  1763  he  was  saM  to  own  none  bouses  in  New  Yoifc 
than  any  one  me.  He  died  !n  London  on  the  joih  of  December 

1704.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald  (i-:ry-t^if').  who 
was  created  Baron  Ailsa  in  iSoG  and  marquess  of  .Adsa  in  1S31. 
His  great-grandson  .\rchibald  (b.  t>ecame  jrd  marquess. 

Sc<-  the  .iritcie  in  v.4  ii.  of  Sir  H.  I>nu^!.is"»  Pterate  of  Scotland, 
criitcd  by  Sir  J.  11  P.u'l  (1905).  This  i»  written  by  Lord  AjlM*a 
son  and  hctr,  .-Viihiiul  J  Kennedy,  axl  of  CasMiii*  (b.  1872). 

KDrkBDY.  BENJAMIN  HALL  (i8o4-il>8o}.  English  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Summer  HiB,  near  Blrmin^m,  on  the  6th  of 
November  ito*,  the  eldest  son  of  Raan  Kennedy  (i77>-i85r), 
who  came  of  a  brnach  of  the  Ayrshire  family  which  h.id  settled 
in  StafTordshlre.  Rann  Kennedy  was  a  scholar  and  man  of 
letters,  several  of  whose  sons  rose  to  distinction.  B.  H. 
Kennedy  was  educated  at  Birn'.ingham  and  Shrewsbury 
scho<iU,  and  St  John's  Collegr,  Cambrirlge.  After  a  briUiant 
university  career  be  was  elected  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  of 
St  JalmV  Coflege  in  1828.  Two  years  later  he  became  an  assis- 
tant Msatcrat  Hanow,  whence  he  went  to  Sbrewsbttfy  as  head* 
master  to  1B3A.  Re  ittaincd  this  post  oatil  1M6.  the  thirty 
years  of  his  rule  being  marked  by  a  long  scries  of  successes  woa 
by  his  pupils,  chfcffy  in  Hassles.  ^*hen  he  retired  from  Shrews- 
bury a  large  sum  was  collected  as  a  ie«iimonial  to  him,  and  was 
•Icvotetl  partly  to  the  new  srhoul  buildinsrs  anil  partly  to  the 
founding  of  a  Latin  professorship  .it  (  inidri  lce.  The  fir>.t  t»t> 
occupants  of  the  chair  were  both  Kennedy's  old  pupils,  IL  A.  J. 
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Munro  and  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  In  1867  he  was  elected  regius  pro- 
fesior  of  Greek  4t  Cambridfe  ud  canon  of  Ely.  From  1870  to 
li'io  he  was  a  mmlbn  «f  the  COBimitlc*  for  the  rcvuuon  of  ihe 
Kcw  TcMaacBU  He  ma  an  cnUiiuiaiUc  advocate  for  ihe 
adariisloo  of  wonco  lo  a  umvciaity  educatioa,  and  Mfc  •  piwni- 
aest  part  in  the  establithmctit  of  Ncwnhan  and  Giiton  colleges. 
He  was  also  a  keen  politidaa  of  liberal  sympathies.  He  died 
near  Torquay  on  the  6lh  of  April  iS^g.  Among  a  number  of 
classical  schoo!  IxHiks  puhliihcd  by  liim  are  two,  a  Public  Stheol 
latim  Primer  nu.i  I'u'^tc  School  Latin  GfttMIMr,  vfaich  WNC lor 
long  in  use  in  nearly  all  English  schools. 

His  other  chief  works  are:  Sophocles,  Oedifut  Tyrannus  (2nd 
«d.t  i88s),  Atiitophanca»  Birds  (1874);  Aeachylua,  AstmtmMn 
(zad  ad.,  188a).  with  intiodaction,  metrical  tnuidation  and 
notes;  a  commentary  on  Vbsil  (jrd  ed.,  tSSi ) ;  and  a  translation 
of  Plato,  TktatMus  (1881).  tfe  contributed  largely  to  the  collec- 
tion known  as  Siibrinae  CoroUii,  and  published  a  collection  of 
verse  in  Creek,  Latin  and  English  under  the  title  of  Bd-xcen 
WkiUs  (jnd  ed.,  18S:),  with  many  nulohiograpliical  drl:iih. 

His  brother,  Ciiaries  Rann  Kennedy  (1808-1867), 
educated  ai  Sllrc^v^hury  scho<jl  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
wkm  Jie  ftadualcd  aa  mior  daak  (t^lO*  He  tbcn  became 
a  bwfblcr.  Fmn  1(49-1816  he  «ta  pwtfener  «t  Inv  M 
Quecn't  CeOefe,  Birminghan.  Aa  adviier  to  Mia  Swiolcn, 
the  plaintilT  in  the  celebrated  will  case  Swinlen  *.  Swinfen 
(1856),  he  brought  an  action  for  rrmuocration  for  professional 
services,  but  the  verdict  given  in  his  favour  at  Warwick 
assizes  was  set  asitle  by  the  court  of  Ci  iiirr.oii  Pleas,  on  the 
ground  that  a  barrister  could  not  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees. 
Tbe  eaoeUence  of  Kennedy's  Kbolarship  b  abundantly  proved 
bis  tnuttlalioD  of  the  oeations  of  Demosthenes  (1852-1863,  in 
Bebn'k  daiticef  tUmr^,  and  Us  Usnk  verse  tranataiion  of  the 
vorks  of  Virgil  (1861).  He  was  also  tlie  author  of  Nem  Xtilet 
/jr  Pleading  (2nd  ed.,  1841)  and  A  Treatis*  M  Amtuilks  (1846)- 
He  died  in  Birmingh.im  on  the  17th  of  December  1S67. 

Another  brother,  Rev.  Wii mam  Jamfs  Ke.v.nldy  OSi4-«8qi), 
was  a  prominent  C'lucationalist,  and  the  father  of  Lord  Justice 
Sir  William  Kann  Kennedy  (b.  1846),  himself  a  diiiinguishcd 
Cannbridge  scholar. 

KENNEDY.  THOMAS  FBANUS  (1788-1H79).  Scottish  polili- 
dan.  was  born  near  Ayr  In  1788.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and 
became  advocate  in  tSit.  Having  been  elected  M.P.  for  the 
Ayr  burghs  in  1818,  he  devoted  Ihe  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  l.il>cral  reforms.  In  i8jo  he  married  the 
only  d.T!Rhtcr  of  Sir  S.imuel  Romilly.  He  was  greatly  awisted 
by  Lord  Cotkburn.  then  Mr  llrr.ry  Cockburn,  and  a  volume  of 
Correspondence  published  by  Kennedy  in  1874  forms  a  curious 
and  inlciesting  record  of  the  consultations  of  the  two  friends  on 
nnanes  whkh  they  legatded  as  requisite  for  the  political 
regeneration  «t  their  native  countty.  One  of  the  first  measures 
to  which  he  directed  his  attention  was  the  withdrawil  ol  the 
power  of  nominating  juries  from  the  judges,  and  the  impart  lag 
of  a  right  of  peremptory  chalknRC  to  prisoners.  Among  Other 
subjects  were  the  improvement  of  the  parish  schools,  of  pauper 
admin:  '  r.i!j<iri.  .ir.  1  of  .several  of  the  corrupt  form^  of  Irgal  pro- 
cedure which  then  prevailed.  In  the  construction  of  the  Scottish 
Reform  Act  Kennedy  took  a  prominent  pan,  indeed  he  and 
Lord  Cockburn  may  almost  be  regarded  as  its  authors.  After 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  tooflke  In  t8j»  be  bdd  various  impor- 
tant oflfices  in  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  measuras  of  reform 
for  Scotland,  such  as  burgh  reform,  the  improvements  In  the 
law  of  entail,  and  the  reform  i  f  ;he  sheriff  courts,  owed  much  to 
his  sagacity  and  energy,  hi  laj?  he  went  to  Irelind  as  pay- 
master of  civil  scrvitLi.  and  set  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
various  measures  of  reform.  Kennedy  retired  from  oflicc 
in  l8$4.but  continued  to  take  keen  interest  in  political  afTairs. 
nnd  op  to  his  death  in  1879  took  a  great  part  in  both  county 
and  parish  biiainMa.  He  had  n  alem  love  of  justice,  and 
a  determined  h«nd  «f  everything  aavMtiog  of  Jobboy  or 
ciishonesiy. 

KENNEDY.  WALTER  (r  i  j^.;-  r  i-c'=;'i.  i  h  poet,  wss 
the  third  too  of  Cilbeil,  lU  Lord  Keuoctiy.   11c  mairiculaied 


at  Glasgow  University  in  1475  and  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  r478. 
In  14R1  he  was  one  of  four  examiners  in  his  university,  and  in 
1492  he  acted  as  depute  for  his  nephew,  tbe  hereditary  bailie  of 
Carrick.  He  is  best  known  for  his  share  in  the  f iyfiag  with 
DvAbar  (f  In  this  eoaise  combat  of  wits  Dunbar  taunts  Us 
rival  with  his  Highland  speech  (the  poem  is  an  expression  of 
Gaelic  and  "  Inglis,"  i^.  English,  antagonism);  and  implies  that 
lie  bad  been  involved  in  tri.ivjn,  and  had  disguised  himself 
as  ;i  lirRf^.ir  in  (lalloway.  With  the  exception  of  this  share  in 
the  l-i\t\t\i  Ki  nncdy's  poems  arc  chiefly  religious  i.i  character. 
'Ihcy  include  The  Praise  of  Ai^e,  Ane  Agit  Manit  InvettiM 
against  iloulh  TkankUss,  A  ne  Ballal  in  Praise  «/  Our  Lady,  Tk$ 
FatuM  tj  CkriM  and  Piami  Cmuualt,  They  are  priated  in  tht 
rare  supidemeut  to  David  Laln^  ctBtloa  of  WiOlam  Dmtar 
(1854),  and  they  have  been  re-edited  by  Dr  J.  Scliipper  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wiiaenacfaaftcn  (Vienna). 

See  alao  the  prolegomena  in  the  5vrotti^h  Text  Sck  iety's  edition 
of  Dunbar:  and  (for  tbe  life)  ritcairn's  edition  of  the  Hulorit  of  Ike 
KenneJics  ( 1  Sjo)- 

KENNEL,  a  small  hut  or  shelter  for  a  dog.  also  extended  to  a 
group  of  buildings  for  a  pack  of  hounds  (see  Doc).  The  word  i$ 
apparent^  from  a  Nonnan>French  ktmt  Cthia  fono  does  noi 
occv,  bnl  is  aecn  in  the  Moiman  kdtd,  a  little  dog),  modm 

French  ehenil,  from  popular  Latin  eamile,  place  for  a  dog,  eanis, 

cf.  ctUe,  sherp-foie.  The  word  "  kennel,"  a  gutter,  a  drain  in 
a  street  or  ro.vl,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Middle  English  eanrl, 
cantul,  in  modern  English  "  channel,"  from  Latin  tamaiitt 
canaL 

KENNETH,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Scots. 

Ken.veth  I.,  &tacAlpin  (d.  c.  860),  often  dc  cribcd  as  the  first 
king  of  Scotland  (kingdom  of  Scone),  was  the  son  of  the  Alpia, 
called  king  of  the  Scoti»  who  had  ben  slain  by  the  PktS  ht  8ige 
or  SiM,  whibt  eodeavMning  to  assert  bu  dain  to  the  Pfctish 
throne.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Kenneth  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  thr  Si  .ts.  The  region  of  his 
rule  is  matter  of  conjecture,  tliougli  ti.illuway  seems  the  most 
probable  suggestion,  in  which  case  he  probably  kd  ,1  pir.it ic  hoii 
kgiinst  the  Picts.  On  the  father's  side  he  was  defended  from  the 
Conall  Gabhrain  of  the  old  Dalriadic  Scottish  kingdom,  sik]  the 
claims  of  father  and  son  to  the  Pictish  throne  were  probably 
through  female  descent.  Their  chief  support  seems  to  have 
been  found  in  Fife.  In  the  seventh  year  of  hb  BCigO 
(8 JO  or  841)  be  took  advantage  of  the  effects  of  a  Datdth 
invasion  of  the  Pirlish  kingdom  to  attack  the  remaining 
I'icts,  whom  he  finally  subdued  in  844  or  S46.  In  846  or  848 
lu-  transported  the  relics  of  St  Columba  10  a  church  which  he 
had  constructed  at  Scone.  He  is  said  also  to  have  carried  out 
six  invasions  of  Northumbria,  in  the  course  of  which  he  burnt 
Dunbar  and  took  Melrose.  According  to  the  Sctdacranita  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gray  he  drove  the  Anglesand  Britons ovcrtbe  Tweed, 
leduced  the  land  aa  far  as  that  river,  and  f»at  caOed  MahiagdoM 
Scotland.  In  Ms  reign  there  appears  to  have  been  a  serfeaa 
invasion  by  Danish  pirates,  in  which  Cluny  and  Dunkeld  were 
burnt.  He  died  in  860  or  861,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  eight 
years,  at  Fortcviot  and  was  buried  at  lona.  'I  lu-  double  dm  s 
are  due  to  a  contest  of  authorities.  Twenty-eight  years  is  the 
accepted  length  of  his  reign,  aixl  according  to  the  chro  tide  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  it  be^  in  8j>.  The  Pictish  Chronicle, 
however,  ^vea  Tuesdey,  the  t jth  of  February  as  the  day,  and 
this  sinu  86a  only,  in  which  case  Us  idgn  would  begin 
in  834' 

Kennetti  II.  (d.  gqs),  son  of  Malcolm  I  .  king  of  Mb.m. 
succeeded  ("uilean,  son  of  Indulph,  who  liad  been  sl.iin  by  the 
liritons  of  Sir.ithflyde  in  071  in  Lothian.  Kenneth  iKgan  his 
reign  by  ravaging  the  British  kingdom,  but  he  lost  a  large  part 
of  hi?  force  on  the  river  Cornag.  Soon  afterwards  he  attacked 
EadtUf,  ead  of  the  northern  half  of  Northumbria,  and  ravaged 
tbe  whole  of  hbtcnitoiy.  He  fortified  the  fords  of  the  Forth  a« 
a  defence  against  the  Britons  and  again  Invaded  Nerthnmbria. 
carrying  off  the  earl's  son.  About  thU  time  he  gave  the  city  of 
Ilrechin  lo  tin-  duirih  In  977  he  issoid  tO  have  slain  Arii!,!i;>h 
or  Oiai.  son  of  Indulph,  king  of  Altiaai  pethaps  a  rival  ciaunaat 
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to  the  throne.  Accordlnp  to  the  F.nplibh  chroniclers,  Kenneth 
paid  homage  to  King  IM(:ar  for  thi-  n-hsion  of  Lothian,  but  these 
tUtcmcnts  are  prolialily  tluc  to  the  controversy  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Scotland.  The  mormaers,  or  chiefs,  of  Kenneth  were 
engaged  thnughout  his  reign  in  a  contest  with  Sigurd  the  Nor- 
wegian, etari  of  Orkney,  for  the  possettion  ol  Caithness  and  the 
northern  district  «f  Scotlud  M  br  lOttlh  u  the  SpQT.  la  thi* 
struggle  the  Scott  attained  no  penninent  iwxm.  In  99s 
Kenneth,  whose  Strength  like  thnt  of  the  other  kings  of  his 
branch  of  the  house  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  lay  chiefly  north  of 
the  Tay,  was  slain  tnat  hi  rouily  by  his  own  subjects,  acconlinR 
to  the  later  chroniclers  at  Fcttcrcaim  in  the  Mearns  through  an 
intrigue  of  Einvda»  dnilJMn  fif  Ibe  Mrl  of  AagilS.  He  was 
buried  at  lona. 

See  CktonitUt  0}  the  Puis  end  Sfots,  cd  W.  F.  Skene  (Edtnbwgh, 
1867).  aad  W.  F.Steoe.  CMc  StcOand  (Ediobwgh.  1876). 
r  RBUmr.  WHin  (1660-1718),  Engltah  bUiop  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Dover  in  Aupist  1660.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  Si  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where, 
while  an  undcrgniduatc,  he  published  several  translations  of 
Latin  works,  including  Erasmus  /«  Praise  of  Folly.  In  16S5 
be  became  vicar  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire.  A  few  years  af  u  r- 
muds  be  letumed  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice-principal  of  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  where  he  gave  considerablr  impeiui  to  the  study 
of  antiquities.  Georfa  Hkkca  gave  him  iMaaoa  in  OM  £ngli!<h 
In  t6<)S  he  puUMwd  PancMat  AntiquiHts,  la  1900  he  became 
rector  of  St  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  London,  and  tn  1701  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon.  For  a  eulogistic  sermon  on  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  he  was  in  1707  recommended  to  the  di-.inrry  of 
Peterborough.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Low  Church  party, 
strenuously  opposed  the  S.ic  hcvrn-l  mfjvtmLiU,  and  in  ihr 
Bangorian  controversy  supported  with  grcit  zoul  and  consider- 
able bitterness  the  side  of  Hishop  Hoodly.  His  intimacy  with 
Cbarica  TrimncU,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  hiaf  ,  aeoned  for  hhn  in  1718  the  blsboprfe  of  Peter- 
borough.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  December  1728. 

Kcnnett  published  in  1698  an  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Spclman's 
Hutory  of  SatrtUte.  and  be  was  the  author  of  lifty-ieven  printed 
work*,  cniefly  tracts  and  scnnons.    He  wrote  the  third  volume 

1 Charles  I. -An  11c)  of  the  com|x»iitc  Compleat  Ilistorf  of  Enttand 
1706).  and  a  inure  detailed  and  valuable  Rffiiltr  and  Chtonidt  of 
the  Restoration.  He  nii:i  li  inr;  n  strd  in  the-  ScxitlN  for  the 
Propagation  of  (he  C.o^ii*-!. 

The  Lift  0/  Btihflp  Whxtr  Kenncti,  by  ilu-  Rev  WHIiaffl  Newton 
(anonyinoub),  aptH-jred  1.1  1730.  S<'  also  Nidiola'a  iAUrary 
Anecdotes,  iail  1.  Uiiratli's  CaUimUcs  oj  Aulkots. 

KKNNEY.  JAMES  (i7S>-i84q),  English  dramatist,  was  the 
son  of  James  Kenncy,  one  of  tliC  founders  of  UofHlles*  Club  in 
London.  His  first  pbiy.  a  faice  called  Kcising  the  Wind  (180O, 
was  a  success  owing  [o  the  |)o|iul:iriiy  of  the  char.icler  of 
"  Jeremy  r)id<ller."  Kenncy  produced  more  than  forty  dramas 
and  operas  between  1803  and  1845,  and  many  of  hi*  pieci-s,  in 
wbidi  Mrs  Siddona,  Madame  Vestris»  Foote,  L«wis,  Liston  and 
other  fcadhit  |d^aea  appaued  fRna  thne  to  time,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  vogue.  His  moat  popular  pby  was  Swetkearti  omd 
Whts,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  iSij,  and  several 
lime*  afterwards  revived;  and  among  the  most  succcs-^ful  0}  his 
other  works 'vcrc  :  FJ^r  Alarms  ( 1807),  a  comic  opera  w  ith  music 
by  Braharrj;  /.'-.r,  /.i-j  i.'Fiii  Physic  (i8ij);  Sfirinf^  ntui  Aulumn 
(18S7);  Tkt  lUustriou!  Stranfifr,  or  .^ferried  and  Burud  (1827); 
MuMtdh  <iS9q);  Tl:e  Suilian  Vrsprrs,  a  tragedy  (1840). 
Kenney,«hoiMimbcrcd  Charles  Lamb  and  SamitelRogcra  among 
MifHaidB,dled{aLoBdanoatheasth«f Jidytl4^  Henanfcd 
the  widow  of  the  dramatist  ThooMillolcroft,  by  «hoa  he  had 
two  sons  and  (wo  daughters. 

His  second  son,  CiiARLrs  Lamb  Kesnev  (if; ^-iSSi),  made 
a  name  as  a  journ.tbsi,  dramatist  and  mis.  ell.incous  v,  rittr. 
Commencing  life  as  a  clerk  in  ilic  Gcncr.d  I'o^t  OiTjCc  in  I-ondon, 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  The  Times,  10  which  paper  he  contributed 
dnMlltte  Crftfdlm.    In  1S56.  having  been  called  to  the  liar,  he 

became  accretary  to  Ferdinand  de  Leai^  and  in  1857  he  pub- 
Ihhed  n»  Gtia  t$  tke  But  tn  nippott  of  the  pvojected  comtrtic- 
rtn4f  IheSaaaCaML  ' Keaacy  wioiothoveraafDraBiunber 


of  light  operas,  and  was  the  author  of  several  popular  tongs, 

the  best  known  of  which  were  "Soft  and  Low"  (1865)  and 
"  The  Vagabond  "  (1871).  He  also  published  a  Memoir  of 
M.  IV.  Btj//f  (1875),  and  translated  'he  Co>ri  yi>.:,ndence  of  Balzac 
He  included  I'hackeray  and  Dickens  among  his  friends  in  a 
lltenfy  coterie  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  wit  and 
an  acceanpUafaed  writer  of  scritftfMdM.  He  died  in  Londoa  aa 
tlie  esth  of  August  i8Si. 

Sec  Jchn  Cenest.  Somt  Ateount  of  Ike  Enfitik  Slate,  l66o-it3% 

vols.  vii.  and  viii.  (10  vols..  Londcm,  tSjj);  H.  W.  Ctayden,  lU^mt 

and  hu  ConUmpomrui  (2  voK  ,  I  n::  I  n,  1BS9);  Dut.  National  BMg 

KENNGOTT,  OUSTAV  ADOLPH  (181&-1897),  Cermaa 
mineralogist,  was  born  at  Breslau  on  the  6th  of  January  181& 
After  licbtg  employed  in  the  Hofminetaiicn  Cabinet  at  Vicnai^ 
he  became  proicaaor  of  minendegy  in  the  onlvenlty  of  Zditdb 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  mineralogy,  cr>'StaBo* 
graphy  atid  petrology.  He  died  at  Lugano,  on  the  7th  of 
March  1S97. 

Pt  ni  ICATIONS. — T^hrbuck  der  reinen  Kry-:o'ir;raphie  (1846); 
l.rt.tbuch  der  MineraU^rie  ()  852  and  1857;  5iti  t.i  ,  1S8.)):  rfcffii.'li 
der  Resultale  mineraiotischer  h'vrsthttntt*  •»  den  Jahrtn  1844-166$ 

(7  volt..  1 85?- 1 868 >;      Uiatrok 4m  JTrtailh  (t>66) }  jgiaiial dkr 

Petrotraphu  (i86fi). 

KEKHICOTT.  BENJAMIN  (1718-17S3),  English  divine  and 
Hebrew  scbotar,  waa  bora  at  Tolnes,  Devouhire,  on  the  4th  of 
April  171S.  He  iucceeded  hia  lather  aa  master  of  a  ckarity 

school,  but  by  the  liberality  of  friends  be  was  enabled  to  go  to 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  where  he  distinguished  htro- 
stlf  in  Hibrew  and  divinity.  While  an  iirK^ru  ri'l  j  t.c  he 
publislu  'l  iwo  disseriations,  On  tke  Tree  of  Life  in  I'.s'iid;  \< ,  -uilk 
some  O/'  r 'tu/ipfn  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  (>n  the  (H-U'.tiimt  c_l  C-Jiil  * 
end  Abel  (jnd  ed.,  1747),  which  procured  him  the  honour  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  before  the  statutory  time.  In  1747  be  wn 
elected  feOow  of  Exeter  CoUege,  and  in  1750  he  took  hia  degree 
of  M.A.  la  1764  he  waa  nnde  t  fellow  of  the  Reyal  Society, 
and  in  1767  keeper  of  the  RaddUfe  Lihcaiy.  Re  was  also 
canon  of  Christ  Church  (1770)  and  rector  of  CuTbam  (1753),  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  was  subscquenfly  presented  to  the  living  ol 
Mcnheniot,  Cornwall,  which  he  was  unable  to  visit  and  resigned 
t  wo  years  before  hia  dcath.  Hc  dkd  It  CMofd,  OB  thc  iSth  «f 
September  1783. 

His  chief  work  is  the  Vrtus  Testamtntum  hebtaieum  cum  variit 
Uilwnibus  (j  vols.  fob.  Oxford,  177&-l78o).  Before  this  appeared 
he  had  written  two  dissertations  entitled  Tite  StaU  ej  tke  Prtnud 
llebrtvi  Text  of  tke  Old  Tetldment  considered,  published  rc&pcciixcly 
in  1753  and  1 751),  w hull  vs ere  designed  to  comI>at  the  ihcnv  jrrtnt 
iilr;i>  .IS  to  the  "  abiolute  inlcjrily  *'  of  thc  received  Hebrew  tut 
The  fir^t  eontaiits  "  a  comparison  of  I  Chron.  xi.  with  a  Saun.  v.  and 
xxiii.  and  observations  on  levcMy  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes 
and  various  reading*  " ;  the  aeeoaddlfcficis  the  claims  of  thc  S*aiari- 
tan  Pentateuch,  assails  the  COfNCtneas  of  the  printed  copies  of  the 
Chaldcc  jviraphrase,  gives  an  account  of  Hebrew  .\'SS.  of  thc  Bible 
krjown  to  be  extant,  and  catalogues  one  hundred  MSS.  pu  -<T\cd  ia 
(he  Uritiih  Museum  and  in  thc  libraries  of  (»xford  and  Cambridge. 
In  1760  he  issued  his  proposals  for  collating  all  Hebrew  MSS.  of  date 
prior  to  the  invention  ot  printing.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  aeariy  £10,000  were  obtairtcd,  and  many  learned  men  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  of  collation,  flrvm  of  Hclmstadt  makioc 
himself  specially  useful  as  regarded  MSS.  in  Germany.  Switaeilaod 
and  Italy.  Between  1760  and  1769  ten  "  annual  accounts  "  of  tbe 
progress  of  thc  work  were  given;  in  its  course  615  Hebrew  MSS.  aia) 
52  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  were  either  wholly  or  partially 
collated,  and  v<  wai  at'O  ni.ide  (but  often  very  perfunctorily)  cf 
thc  quotationn,  in  the  T.i^iniid.  'I  \:r  fn,.trri;iU  thus  eolU-ctcd.  «hrn 
prooerl)'  ariangcd  and  made  ready  lor  the  press,  extended  to  30  v.  •I?, 
lot  Trie  text  fiaally  followed  in  printing  was  that  of  \'an  >ii  r 
Hooght — unpointed  liowcver,  the  points  having  been  diuTgarJul 
in  collatioit--and  the  varioai  icamga  were  printed  at  tbe  raot 
the  page.  The  SamaHun  FMUtcueb  Maoda  aleagshle  the  Hefaicw 
in  parallel  columns.  The  Ditttrtati*  wwerdfti,  appended  to  the 
second  volume,  eont.iins  an  account  of  the  MSS.  and  other  authori- 
ties collated,  and  al^j  a  review  of  the  Hcl>rcw  text,  dividci,!  into 
period  1.  an<l  lieyinnir'-^;  with  itip  I  or  ni.it  ion  of  thc  lb  \'U-v,  i  .-ini)n  .1';  t  r 
thc  return  of  (lie  Jew  ifrom  thi  i  xile.  Kmnicott's  prcit  wc>rk;  vi  i* 
ill  line  •a.-n*'  a  f.iilurc.  It  yielded  no  maleriah  o4  value  lor  thc 
emendation  of  il>c  received  text,  and  by  disregarding  thc  \-owci 
points  ovetlookitl  the  one  thing  in  which  aaae  resak  (inmniMical 
if  not  critical)  miKht  have  been  derived  from  collation  a  Maaaoretic 
MSB.  But  the  active  MMk  of  the  pobUoation  aad  «i«hor«rta 
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brtitun  of  De  RomL,  mUMMI  «aM||  ymn  later,  was  important. 
It  showed  that  the  Iwwvw  ttxt  an  be  emended  only  by  tbc  use  of 
the  nwioB*  aided  by  conjecture. 

KouieMt^  work  wa*  perpetuated  by  hi*  widow,  who  founded 
two  univeraity  (choUr»hips  at  Oxford  for  the  ttaiy  of  Hebrew. 
The  fund  yields  an  income  of  £700  per  annum. 

XBiniIli010ll,.a  district  in  tba  aouth  of  lOBdon*  England, 
irilbiB  tht  BStttddlpd  borough  of  Lambeth.  Tbere  ma  a  royal 

pilKe  here  until  the  reign  of  Henry  Kcnnirif^ton  Common, 

■OW  represented  by  Kennington  I'.irk,  »\i.s  ihc  mIc  oi  a  gallons 
until  the  end  of  the  i8ih  century,  and  was  ibc  mccting-placc 
appointed  for  the  great  Chartist  demonstration  of  the  lolh  of 
April  1848.  Kennington  Oval  is  the  gioaild  «f  dw  SoKtcy 
County  Cricket  Club.    (Sec  Laubeth.) 

KENORA  (formerly  Rat  Pokiace),  a  town  «ad  pert  of  entry 
ia  Ontario^  Canada,  and  the  ditef  torn  of  Itabqr  River  district, 
AtiatedataBaltIt«ideafjia87ft.abo««tbetea.  Pbp.  (1891), 
1&06;  (1901)  SJJi.  It  is  133  m.  by  rail  east  of  Winnipi  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of 
ihr  Woods.  The  Winnipeg  river  has  at  this  jioint  a  fall  of  16  ft., 
which,  with  the  lake  as  a  reservoir,  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
unfailing  water-  power.  The  industrial  establishments  comprise 
reduction  works,  saw-miiis  and  flour-mills,  one  of  the  latter 
being  the  largest  in  Canada.  It  is  the  distributillC point  for  the' 
(Old  minca  of  tbo  diitikt,  and  diitiag  the  anuflNr  nmntba 
steamboat  oonmimlcaUon  b  ftafntafwfd  on  the  lake.  Tbcio  to 
iapOTtent  sturgeon  fishing. 

KSllOSIiA.  a  dty  and  the  coonty-scat  of  Kenosha  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  35  m.S. 
of  Milwaukee  and  50  m.  N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (k^oo),  11,606, 
of  whom  3333  were  for.  lgn  b<jrn;  (roio).  21,371.  It  Ls 
served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  railway,  by  inter- 
urban  electric  linea  oonnecting  with  Cbicaco  and  Milwaukee, 
and  by  freisbt  and  passenger  stfimshto  Bnea  on  Lake  Michiwn, 
It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  oauideisble  lake  cBameJoe.  The' 
city  is  finety  dttuted  00  high  biuSs  above  the  lake,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  healthiness.  At  Kenosha  is  the  Gilbert  M. 
Simmons  library,  with  10,300  volumes  in  lOoS.  Just  south 
of  the  city  is  Kiir.pcr  Hall,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  school  for 
girls,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisuis  of  St  Mary,  oprruii  in 
1870  as  a  memorial  to  Jackson  KemjKr  (i78<>-i87o),  the  fir=^t 
misiionary  bishop  (1^35-1859),  and  the  first  bishop  of  \\  i 
COOnn  (1854-1870)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Among 
Kenosha's  manufactures  ait  btua  and  iron  beds  (the  Stenons 
Manufacturing  Co.),  mattwuM,  ^rpowtiten,  leallicrand  brass 
goods,  wagons,  and  antoittobiles— the** ItamUer*' automobile 
lM:iriK  made  at  Kenosha  by  Thomas  B.  T'  fTery  ami  Co  There 
is  an  extensive  sole-leather  taniu-rv'.  Tin-  total  v.ih.-o  of  the 
factor>'  product  in  1905  was  $12,362,600,  the  city  rank;;  thir!l 
in  product  value  among  the  cities  of  the  stale.  Kenosha, 
originally  krtown  as  Southport,  was  seitk'1  a1>otJt  1833,  organized 
as  the  village  of  Southport  in  1842,  and  chartered  in  1850  as  a 
city  under  its  present  name. 

mum,  JOHN  ramniCK  (18x8^871),  American 
aitiit,  was  bora  fat  Cbesibire,  Connectlcnt.  on  the  »»nd  of  March 
1818.  After  studying  engraving  he  went  abroad,  took  up 
(lainting,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in 
iS.jS-  It>  t^-i'i  he  was  elected  to  the  Natior.il  Acaflemy  of 
Design,  New  York,  and  in  1850  he  was  appointed  a  memlKr  of 
the  committee  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  at  Washington,  D  C.  After  his  death  the  con- 
tents of  his  studio  realized  at  public  auction  over  $150,000. 
He  painted  landscapcf  Bora  or  less  in  the  omnnet  of  the  Hudson 
RfvcT  School. 

KENSINGTON,  a  WtBietM  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
I.!it;land,  bounded  N.E.  by  Paddington,  and  the  city  of  West- 
minster, S.E.  by  Chelsea.  S.W.  by  Fulham,  N.W.  by  Hammers- 
smith,  and  extending  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
London.  Pop.  (i<)oi),  176,628.  It  invlu  lcs  the  districts  of 
Kensal  Green  (partly)  in  the  north,  Notting  Hill  in  the  north- 
central  portkm.  Earl's  Court  in  the  south-wc-t,  and  Drompton 
in  the  aoutliHeast.  A  consideraUe  but  indefinite  area  adjoining 
BfMvplaa  to  coflteoolgr  caUed  Sontli  Camingtoni  bnl  tte 
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am  known  ■  Wot  Tanrtntnn  to  nilbta  tte  bonmb  ol 

Fulham. 

The  name  appears  in  early  forms  as  CkamUim  and  KftusUume. 
Its  origin  is  obacnn,  and  haa  been  vatioaily  oonnaetcd  with  a 
Sanm  loyal  resideoce  (King^  town),  a  iuUY  of  the  name  of 
Chetwii,  and  the  wmd  aun,  Mcaidng  wood,  from  tlie  (orcat 
which  or^tinaDy  OQWCnd  th*  ^istiict  and  was  still  traceable 
i  11  Tudor  tiniea.  The  noitprabablc  derivation,  howtwr,  finds 
in  the  tiame  a  connection  with  the  Saxon  tribe  or  family  of 
Kcnsings.  TTic  hijtorj'  of  the  maiior  is  traceable  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Cor.fcssor,  and  after  the  Conquest  it  was  hdd 
of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Soon  after  Ihto 
it  became  the  absolute  pcoperty  of  the  de  Vera,  who  wcva 
sobsequently  created  EarbofOcbid.  Thepbceof  tbemanodd 
coocto  to  pcoemd  in  the  aune  of  tiia  mdmi  diMriet  of  Sailli 
Court,  whb  a  fieer  ibort  Inteivab  ^e  manor  continiied  in  the 
direct  line  until  Tudor  times.  Thire  were  also  three  sub- 
manors,  one  given  by  the  first  Aubrey  tie  \'tre  early  in  tlie 
12th  century  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  whence  the  prcfcnt 
parish  church  is  called  St  Mary  Abbots;  while  in  another, 
Knotting  Barnes,  the  origin  of  the  name  Notting  Hill  is  found. 

The  brilliant  period  of  history  for  which  Kensington  is  famous 
may  be  dated  from  the  settlement  of  the  Court  here  by  William 
III.  The  village^  as  it  was  tlmn,  had  arqmiationfociiealthinBM- 
thmigh  iu  gravd  cofl  and  pore  atmosphere.  A  mansion  atand* 
Ing  on  the  western  flank  of  the  present  Kensington  Gardens  had 
been  the  seat  of  Heneagc  Finch,  Lord  Chancellor  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  It  was  kno'.vn  as  Nottingham  House,  but 
when  bought  from  the  soi or.d  carl  by  William,  who  was  desirous 
of  avoiding  residence  in  London  ,m  he  sudtrcd  from  asthma,  it 
became  known  as  Kensington  Palace.  The  extensive  additions 
and  alterations  made  by  Wren  according  to  the  taste  of  tbt 
King  resulted  in  a  aevereiy  plain  edifice  of  brick;  tbe  onaguy, 
added  m  Queen  Anne's  time,  b  a  better  example  of  tlw  aame' 
architect's  work.  In  the  palace  died  Mary,  William's  consort, 
William  himself,  Anne  and  George  IL,  whose  wife  Caroline  did 
much  to  beautify  Kensington  Gardens,  and  formed  the  beautiful 
lake  called  the  Scrjjentine  (173.5).  But  a  hieticr  interest  attaches  , 
!o  ihe  palace  as  the  birthplace  of  Queen  \"a  ;nii.i  in  iSny;  and 
here  her  accession  was  announced  to  her.  By  bcr  order, 
towanb  the  doah  of  bcr  fif^  the  palaoe  became  opes  to  the 
poblic 

ModciB  inlhiencH,  eoe  of  the  noat  OMilted  el  wlfcli  to  the 
widespread  erection  of  vast  blocks  of  residential  flats,  have  swtpl 
away  much  that  was  lerainlscent  of  the  historical  connexions 

of  the  "  old  court  suburb."  Ken  inf;t<}n  Sn-j  .ro,  however,  lying 
south  of  High  Street  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Mary  .\bhots  church, 
still  preserves  some  of  its  picturesque  houses,  nearly  all  of  which 
formerly  inhabited  by  those  attached  to  the  couit;  it- 
numbered  among  its  residents  Addison,  Talleyrand,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Green  the  ttistodan.  In  Young  Street,  o{>ening  from 
the  Square,  Thaidkmagr  Bved  for  many  years.  His  housr  here, 
atiil  itandingi  to  moet  eonmonly  aaiodated  with  bis  work,  tbongb 
he  subaequeatly  moved  to  Onslow  Square  and  (o  PahceGreen. 
Another  iialt  lAth  the  past  is  found  in  Holland  House,  hidden 
in  its  beautiful  park  rK>rth  of  Kensington  Koad.  It  »as  built 
by  Sir  Walt(  r  Cope,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  1607,  and  obtained  its 
present  name  on  coming  into  the  [wsscssion  of  Henry  Rich,  carl 
of  Holland,  through  his  marriage  with  Cojh-'s  daughter.  He 
extended  and  beautified  the  mansion.  General  Fairfax  and 
General  Lamlwrtare  mentioned  as  occupants  after  his  death,  and 
later  tbe  property  was  let,  William  Peao  of  Pennsylvania  being 
amoog  these  who  leased  ft.  Addbon,  marrying  the  widow  <rf' 
the  6'.h  earl,  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1719.  During  the 
tenancy  of  Henry  Fox,  third  Lord  Holland  (1773-1S40),  the 
house  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  mceting-pl.icc of  states- 
men and  men  of  letters.  The  formal  gardens  of  Holland  House 
."ire  finely  laid  out,  and  the  rooms  of  the  houte  are  Nvh  tK-aii!iful 
in  themselves  and  enriched  with  collections  r  f  jiiiturcs,  china 
and  tapestries.  Famous  houics  no  longer  E!;>,niSi:ig  were  Camp- 
den  House,  in  the  distria  north*west  of  the  pariah  chuidir 
fomei^  known  aa  the  Cisvel  Pits;  and  Gore  House,  on  the  lite 
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fllthB  present  Albert  Hall,  the  residence  of  WflGlMlWilbcrfRR*. 
sad  Uucr  o(  ibc  cuunicss  of  BlcsbinKlon. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Abbots,  High  Street,  occupies 
■B  ancient  site,  but  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  1869.  It  is  in  Decorated  style,  and  has  one  of  the  loftiest 
tfbn  Sm  Ib  Uw  north  the  hotough  incliulcs  the 

eetnelery  of  Kenaal  Green  (with  the  etceptkm  of  the  Ronaa 
Cjiholic  portion,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Hammersmith);  it 
was  o[K;itil  in  iSj8,  and  great  numt)crs  of  eminent  persons  arc 
buried  hire  I  he  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories  lies  close  to  Kcniington  Ruad,  and  in  Bronipton  Road 
u  the  Oratory  of  St  Thilip  Neri,  a  fine  building  with  richly 
decorated  interior,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  musical  services, 
as  is  the  Carmelite  Church  in  Church  Street.  St  Charles's  Roman 
Catholk  CoUeie  (for  boys),  near  the  north  end  of  Ladbroke 
GiDw,  «aa  founded  by  Cminal  MaaidBS  In  1863;  the  buildings 
are  now  used  as  a  training  centre  for  Catholic  school  mistresses. 
Of  secular  institutions  the  principal  are  the  museums  in  South 
Kensington.  The  Victoria  and  All>ert,  commonly  called  ilic 
South  KonsinRion,  Museum  contains  various  cxhihiis  dividi-il 
into  sections,  and  includes  the  builiiings  of  the  l^  iy.il  ColU  gi-  of 
Science.  Close  by  is  the  Natural  History  Museum,  in  a  great 
building  by  Alfred  Watcrhousc,  opened  as  a  branch  of  the 
British  Mmcaai  in  1880.  Near  lUi  stood  CfomwcU  Houx. 
cnwMoin^  coBsklcred  to  have  been  the  wiideace  <f  Oliver 
Cnmwell,  the  name  of  whkh  survives  in  the  adjacent  Cromwdl 
Road.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the  upper  end  of  Exhibi- 
tion  Road,  which  icpar.itc^  iIht  two  iTi'jscurn:  ,  was  htl'l  ihr  Grc.a 
Exhibition  oi  1H51,  the  hiitl  of  which  is  (jrchcr^tu  as  the  Cr\siui 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  1  he  great rr  p..rt  c)f  thcj-'ardenH,  however, 
with  the  Albert  Memorial,  erected  by  (^>uccn  \'ictoria  in  memory 
ot  Albert,  prince  consort,  the  Albert  Hall,  opposite  to  it,  one  of 
the  principal  concert-halls  in  London,  and  the  imperial  Institute 
to  the  aottth,  are  actually  within  the  city  of  West  minster,  though 
coaunonly  connected  with  Kensiagton.  The  gardens  (37$  acres) 
were  laid  o«t  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  have  always  been 
a  popular  and  fashionable  place  of  recreation.  Extensive 
grounds  at  Earl'*  Court  arc  open  from  time  to  time  for  various 
exhibitions.  I^'urlhcr  notable  Imil  Jings  in  Kensington  arc  t'lc 
town-hall  and  free  library  in  High  Street,  which  is  also  much 
fiaqucnted  for  its  excellent  shops,  and  the  Bronipton  Coitsunip- 
tion  Hospital,  l  ulham  Road.  In  Holland  Park  Road  is  the 
house  of  Lord  Lcighion  (d.  1896),  gives  lo  the  DiUo^aadvpen, 
with  iu  art  collection,  to  tha  Mihiic. 
.  Kenstagtoaiaaiiiffncaiilidtopcieiailiediooeeeof  London. 
The  parliaaientaiy  borough  of  Kensington  has  north  and  south 
divisions,  each  returning  one  member.  The  borough  council 
consists  of  a  mayor,  to  ahknaea  aad  60  councillofa.  Aica, 

J  Jo  I  •  1  acres. 

KENT.  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  fir^t  holder  of  the 
English  carhiom  uf  Kent  was  probably  Odo,  bishop  of  Baycux, 
and  the  sccor.  I  a  certain  William  dc  Ypres  (d.  1162),  both  of 
iriion  were  deprived  of  the  dignity.  The  regent  Hubert  de 
Baq^  obtained  ihk  honour  In  ija7,and  In  1311  it  was  granted 
to  Edmund  Plantagenet.  tbc  youngatt  brother  of  Edward  U. 
Edmtind  (1301-1330),  who  was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  5th 
of  .ViiKUSt  ijot,  received  many  marks  of  favour  from  his  brother 
tiic  king,  whom  he  steadily  supported  until  the  last  act  in 
F.dward's  life  opened  in  ij.-6.  He  fought  in  Scotland  and  then 
in  France,  and  was  a  member  of  the  council  when  Kdward  111. 
became  king  in  13.^7.  Soon  at  variance  with  Queen  Isabella  and 
her  lover,  Roger  Mortimer,  Edmund  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
to fCatOi*  Edward  II..  who  he  was  led  to  believe  was  still  alive^ 
he  was  amsted,  and  beheaded  on  the  t^ih  of  March  ijjo. 
Although  he  had  been  oondemoed  as  a  traitor  bis  eider  son 
Edmund  (c.  1327-1333)  was  recognized  as  carl  of  Kent,  the  title 
passing  on  his  death  to  his  brother  John  (c.  1330-1352). 

After  John's  childless  death  the  earldom  app<  ars  to  h.ive  been' 
held  by  his  sister  Joan,  "  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  13^10 
Joan's  huiiband,  Sir  Thomas  de  Hohind,  or  Holland,  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  earl  of  Kent,  llolaod,  who  was  a  soldier 
of  sooo  repute^  lUed  in  Normandy  00  the  a8th  of  Dcocaaber 


1360,  and  his  widow  married  Edward  the  BhckTlince.  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  II.  The  next  earl  was  Huland's 
eldest  son  Thomas  (1350-1397).  who  was  marUial  of  England 
from  1380  to  1385,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  bb  hali'brotber, 
Richard  II.  The  jrd  carl  of  Kent  of  the  Heiaiid  badly  was  hil 
son  ThoBlaa  (1374-1400}.  In  SqMemhcr  1397,  n  few  atoathi 
after  becoaning  earf  of  Kent,  Tbemas  waa  made  duke  of  Surrey 
as  a  reward  for  assisting  Ridiaid  II.  against  tbc  lords  appellant; 
but  he  was  degraded  frooi  hb  dukedom  in  i39g,  and  was 
beheaded  in  January  of  the  following  year  for  conspiring  against 
Henry  IV.  However,  his  brother  Edmund  (1384-MOS)  was 
allowed  to  succeed  to  the  earldom,  which  becaflse OltiBCt  OO  Us 
death  in  Brittany  in  September  1408. 

Intheaane  century  the  title  was  revived  in  favour  of  WiUiara, 
a  younger  ion  o(  Ra^  Neville,  ist  earl  of  Westmorland,  and 
through  hb  mother  Joan  Beaiilnrt  a  grandson  of  Joha  of  Gmnt, 
duke oif  Lancaster.  William  (c.  1405-1463),  whoheld  the  barony 
of  Fauconberg  in  right  of  his  wife,  Joan,  gained  fame  during  the 
wars  in  France  an^l  fnuRlit  for  tlie  N'urkists  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Kosos.  His  prowess  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  vii  lory  of  F.ilward  IV.  at  Towton  in  March  1461,  and  soon 
alter  this  event  he  was  created  carl  of  Kent  and  admiral  of 
England.  He  died  in  January  1463,  and,  as  his  only  legitimate 
isaue  were  three  daughtera«  the  title  of  eari  of  Kent  again  became 
extinct.  Neville's  aatttral  tea  HMtaaa,"  the  hastaidofFaoooa- 
berg  "  (d.  t47t).  was  a  follower  of  Warwick,  the  **Xia8anlMe;" 

The  long  connexion  of  the  family  of  Grey  with  thb  thle  began 
in  1465,  when  Fdni  Jiid.  Lord  drey  of  Ruthin,  was  created  earl 
(il  Kent.  Kdmunii  (f.  14 .^0-1480)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
C'.rey,  wliile  his  nin'.her,  Constance,  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Holand,  duke  of  Exeter.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses  Grey  fought  for  Henry  VI.;  but  by  deserting  the 
Lancastrians  during  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460  he  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Yorkists.  He  was  treasurer  of  Ri^gi^nd  aad 
held  other  high  offices  under  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  IlL  His 
son  and  saeoeisor,  George,  snd  earl  of  Rent  (r.  i4SS->  soj).  else 
a  soldier,  married  Anne  Woodville.  a  sister  of  Edward  IV 's 
tjucen,  EliMbcih,  and  was  succce<Ied  by  his  son  Richard  (1451- 
I  SJ  j).  .After  Richnril's  deal  h  without  issue,  his  half-brother  anJ 
heir,  Henry  (c.  14Q5-1562),  did  not  assume  the  title  of  earl  of 
Kent  on  account  of  his  poverty,  but  in  Henry's  grandson 
Reginald  (d.  1573),  who  had  been  member  of  parliament  for 
Weymouth,  was  recognized  as  earl;  be  was  followed  by  his 
brother  Hcniy  (1  ji4i-i»is),and  then  by  another  brother,  Chailca 
U'  iS4S*i6a3).  Chailes's  eon.  Heniy.  the  Stb  eatl  (r.  1583- 
i639).married  Elizabetb(isfli-i65i).daughter  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
7th  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  lady,  who  was  an  authoress, 
took  ftir  hir  second  husband  the  jurist  John  Selden.  Henry 
died  wishoiii  children  in  November  1630,  when  the  earldom  c>f 
Kkui,  si  p.ir.ncd  from  the  b.irony  of  Ruthin.  pa,s$cd  to  his  cousin 
Anthony  (■5S7->()43),  a  clergyman,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Henry  (■  .S04-)65i),  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin.  Hemyhatf  bSM 
a  member  of  parliament  from  1&40  to  1613,  and  as  a  ippoitSK 
of  the  popular  party  was  speaker  of  the  Houae  ot  Lords  mtO  ita 
aboUlion*  The  sub  oail  waa  hb  son  Anthoey  (i64S--i7o^ 
whose  son  Henry  became  i  sth  earl  In  August  1 702.  lord  chamber^ 

lain  of  the  roy.il  household  from  1704  to  i;io,  and  in  1706  waa 
created  carl  o(  Harold  and  marquess  of  Kent,  becoming  tluLe  of 
Kent  lour  year^  Lu  r.  .Ml  his  sons  predeceased  their  father,  ar,d 
when  the  duke  died  in  June  1740,  his  titles  of  carl,  marquess  and 
duke  of  Kent  became  extinct. 

In  ivog  Edward  Augustus,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  waa 
created  duke  of  Kent  and  Siralhcarn  by  his  father.  Bora  «■ 
the  and  of  November  1767,  Edward  asrved  in  the  Bcitisb  anqr 
tn  North  America  and  ebewhere,  becoming  a  field  marshal  ia 
1805.  To  quote  Sir  Spencer  Walpolc,  Kent,  a  stem  disciplin- 
arian, "  was  uniwpular  among  his  troops;  and  the  storm  whKh 
w.-'s  created  by  his  well-intentioiu  d  cliori  (jiliraltar  to  the.  k 
the  licentiousness  and  drunkenrn^ss  of  the  garrison  compeUcd 
him  finally  to  retire  from  the  governorship  of  this  colony." 
Owing  to  pecuniary  difhculiics  hb  later  years  were  mainly  passed 
OBtheontlncMoIEttBopak  Ho  died  at  Sidawuth  on  the  jjed 
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«f  JSBOtry  jBio.  Tn  1818  the  duke  married  Marfa  Louisa 
Victoria  (1786-1861),  widow  of  Emicli  Cbarlct»  priooe  of  Lda- 
fain  <d.  1S14),  ud  ibtcr  of  LeofnM    Uat  flf  the  Btlgbw; 

Md  Ma  only  djjid  was  Queen  Victoria  {§.%). 
EWHtt  iAm  (176J-1847),  American  jurist,  was  bora  at 

Philippj  in  N«w  York  State  on  the  31st  of  July  1763.  He 
fT»duatcd  at  Ya!c  College  in  17S1,  and  began  to  practise  law  at 
Poughkecpse,  in  17S5  a*  an  ar.orncy,  and  in  17S7  at  the  bar. 
In  1791  and  1791-^3  Kent  was  a  representative  of  Dutchess 
COVBty  in  the  state  Assembly.  In  1793  removed  to  New  York, 
whcse  Covemor  Jay,  to  whom  tlie young  lawyer's  Federatist  sym- 
ImMUm  were  a  strong  rccomandation,  appointed  him  a  roaster 
ta  diancery  for  the  city.  Ho  was  pfofcBor  of  law  in  Columbia 
CdOegc in  1 793-98 and agalnservcdilltlwAaenblyini 796-97.  In 
1797  He  became  recorder  of  New  York,  in  1798  judge  of  the 
Wpreme  court  of  the  state,  in  1804  chief  justice,  and  in  1814 
chancellor  of  New  York.  In  18:.-  lie  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  revise  the  state  constitution.  Next  year.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  resigned  his  oflice  and  was  re-elected  to  his  former 
chair.  Out  of  the  lectures  he  now  delivered  grew  the  Com- 
mentaries m  AimrictH  Lav  (4  vols.,  1836-1830),  which  by  their 
learning,  range  tad  lucidity  of  ttyle  won  for  bin  a  hj^  aad 
permanent  placelntbecetliBatioeofbotbEBgPah  and  American 
jurists.  Kent  rendered  most  essential  service  to  American 
jurisprudence  while  serving  as  chancellor.  Chancery  law  had 
; .  n  very  unpopular  during  the  colonial  period,  and  had  recci\*cd 
lutic  development,  and  no  decisions  had  been  published.  His 
judgments  of  this  class  (see  Johnson's  Ckancery  Re  pons,  7  vols., 
1816-1814)  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  are  SO  thoroughly 
ConM'dered  and  developed  as  unquestionably  tolbffm  the  basis 
of  American  equity  jurisprudence.  Kent  wae  a  man  of  gicat 
purity  of  chancier  aad  el  tiR|«lar  rimplkity  and  griMc—w. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  the  nth  of  December  1847. 

To  Kent  we  owe  se\Tral  other  works  (including  a  Commtnlary  m 
Inltrmtiwmri  Lam)  a(  leas  importance  than  the  Commtnlcries.  Sec 
j .  Duct's  IHstamtu  »»Uul^t,  Ckaratter  and  P»bt*c  Serviees  oj  James 
Kent  (184S) :  The  NatimalF»tndCaUin^Dii$iMetiihidAmirieaMs. 
vu).  ii.  (1852):  W.  Kent.  Umain  mi  UUm  9  Clanwgir  Kent 
(Boston.  1898). 

KENT,  WILUAM  (1689-1748),  English  "painter,  architect, 
and  tbe  father  of  modem  ganlemng,"  a»  Horace  Walpole  in 
hb  Amedtus  tf  MMfag  dceatbca  Mm,  waa  bora  fn  Yoriahire 

in  16S5.  Apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter,  his  ambition  soon  led 
hi;n  to  lyondon,  where  he  began  Ufe  as  a  portrait  and  historical 
p.iintcr.  He  found  patrons,  who  sent  hi.-n  in  1710  to  study  in 
Italy;  and  at  Rome  he  made  other  friinJs,  among  them  Lor<! 
Burlington,  with  whom  he  rciunxd  to  England  in  1719.  .I  ndur 
that  nobkaun's  roof  Kent  chiefly  resided  till  his  death  on  the 
latll  of  April  1748— obtainfav  abundant  eoounissions  in  all 
dcpnitineatt  of  bit  art,  aa  wiO  aa  various  oouit  appointnenu 
wUch  bfou^t  bim  aa  Inooni*  «f  £fee  a  ytu.  Walpole  lays 
that  Kent  was  below  mediocrity  in  painting.  He  had  toroe  little 
taste  and  skill  in  architecture,  of  which  Holkham  pakce  is 
perhaps  the  most  favourable  example.  The  mediocre  ttatue  of 
Shakespeare  in  Westminster  Abbty  suficicnily  stamps  his 
powers  asasculjiior.  H.;.  merit  inland5.r.ipc  gardening  is  greater. 
In  Walpole's  language,  Kt  nl  "  was  painter  enough  to  taste  the 
cbanm  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare  and 
to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a  geniua  to  strike  out  a  great  system 
Crmh  the  twilight  of  tmpMtatcmayi."  In  short,  be  was  the  first 
in  English  gardcningto  vindicate  the  natural  against  the  artifidal. 
Banishing  all  the  clii^ied  monstrosities  of  the  topiary  art  in  yew, 
box  or  holly,  releasing  the  streams  from  the  convcntiotial  canal 
and  marble  basin,  and  rejecting  the  mathematical  symnx  iry 
of  ground  plan  then  in  vogue  for  garden'?,  Kent  endea\<n;rcd  tn 
imitate  ihc  variety  of  nature,  with  due  regard  to  the  prinripic?, 
nf  Hght  and  shade  and  perspective.  Sometimes  be  carried  his 
imitalioo  loo  far,  as  when  be  planted  dead  trees  in  Kensington 
gard.-ns  to  |pve  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the  scene^  though  he 
h  i  m  ^cl f  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the  foUy  of  such  an  ettfeme. 
Kent's  plans  were  designed  rather  with  a  view  lo  immc^le 
eflcct  over  a  comparatively  small  aica  than  With  npid  tO  any 
broader  or  subsequent  results. 


KENT,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aa^Saxon  Britain,  the 
dimensions  of  which  seem  to  have  esmipondcd  with  tlMoe  of 
the  present  county  (sse  bdow).  Aeeording  tn  traction  ft  was 

the  first  pan  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  invaders,  its  founders, 
Hengest  and  Horsa,  having  been  employed  by  the  British  king 
VortiK'crn  against  the  ririsand  Sfois.  I'luir  landing,  according 
10  I.nglish  tradition,  louk  p'..irc  lnuvcc'i  450-455.  though  in 
the  Welih  accounts  the  S.ixuiu  arc  said  to  have  arrived  in  458 
(cf.  H ill.  BrUt.  66).  According  Lo  77m- /I  n^lo-Saxor.  CArow/c/c,  which 
probably  used  some  lost  Iht  of  Kentish  kings,  Hengest  reigned 
455-488,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acsc  (Oisc),  who  reigned 
till  513;  but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  Attes.  Doco* 
rocnury  history  begins  with  Aethcltierbt,  tke  great-grandson 
of  Acsc.  who  reigned  probably  560-616.  He  married  Berhta, 
d.^rphtrr  rif  thr  I  r^nl.l^h  king  Ilariljcrt,  or  Charitn-rt,  an  event 
wliicii  no  djuljt  \v;is  [larily  ribponMlile  for  the  success  of  the 
misiion  of  Augustine,  who  hndirl  in  507.  Aclhcibcrht  was  at 
this  lime  supreme  overall  the  English  kings  south  of  tbcHumbcr. 
On  his  death  in  616  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eadbald,  who 
renounced  Christianity  and  married  his  stepmother,  but  waa 
shortly  afterwards  converted  by  Laurcntius,  the  suoocasor  of 
Aeinatine.  Eadbald  was  succeeded  in  640  bgr  his  son  Eicob* 
berat,  who  enforced  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  in  664  by  his  son  Ecgbcrl,  the 
latter  again  by  his  brother  Hlothhere  in  673.  The  early  part  of 
Hlothhcre's  reign  was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  of  Aetlicircd  of 
Mercia.  He  issued  a  code  of  laws,  which  is  still  extant,  together 
with  his  nephew  Eadric,  the  son  of  Ecgbert,  but  in  685  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  them  in  which  Eadric  called  in  the  South 
Saxons.  Illothhcse  died  of  his  wounds,  and  wat  aucceeded  by 
Eadric,  who,  however,  reigned  under  two  yean. 

The  death  of  Eadiic  was  followed  by  a  <Ssturbed  period,  fai 
which  Kent  was  under  kings  whom  Bede  calls  "  dubtitel  exierni." 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conquest  seems  to  ha\T  been  made 
by  the  West  Saxons,  one  of  whose  princes,  Mul,  brother  of  Cead- 
walla,  is  said  to  have  be«n  killed  in  6.S7.  There  is  some  evidence 
for  a  successful  invasion  by  the  i;.i5t  Saxon  king  Sigehctc  during 
the  same  year.  A  king  named  Oswine,  who  apparently  Mongcd 
to  the  native  dynasty,  seems  to  have  obtained  part  of  the  king- 
dom in  688.  Ibe  otber  part  cune  in  689  into  the  bands  of 
SwcHMaid,  pNbabhr  a  sob  of  the  East  Saaoa  king  SAbb 
Wihtred,  a  son  of  Eohcit,  succeeded  Oswine  about  690,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  before  694.  From 
him  also  we  ha\  e  a  co<lc  of  laws.  At  Wihtred's  death  in  yi$  the 
kingdom  divided  between  his  sons  .^e^hclbcrht,  Eadl)crht 
■ind  Alric.  the  la*.t  of  whom  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
Aclhclbcrhi  reigned  till  763;  Eadbcrht, according  to  the  CAromc/e, 
died  in  748,  but  some  doubtful  charters  sp<-ak  of  him  as  alive  in 
761-763.  Eadberbt  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Eardwulf,  and  he 
again  by  Eamnund,  wUla  Aetbsiberht  was  succeeded  kf  a  Idng 
named  Sigered.  From  764-779  «•  fiad  a  king  named  Ecgbert, 
who  !a  the  eariy  part  of  Ms  ragn  bad  a  colleague  named  Hea- 
brrht.  At  thi«  period  Kentish  history  is  very  obscure.  Another 
king  named  Aeihclberht  appears  in  7S1,  and  a  king  Ealhmund 
in  7SJ,  'r.[  r  here  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  OlTa  annexed 
Kent  about  this  time.  On  his  death  (796)  Eadberht  Pracn  made 
himself  king,  but  in  798  he  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Coen- 
wulf,  wlw  made  hu  own  brother  Cuthred  king  in  hb  pUce.  On 
Cuthicd'k  death  in  807  Coenwulf  seems  to  have  kept  Rent  In  Us 
own  pouessioB.  lOs  auooHsoia  Ccelwulf  and  Beonnndf  like- 
wise appear  to  have  bdd  Kent,  but  fn  St;  we  hear  af  a  king 

Baldrcd  who  was  expelled  by  Ecgbert  king  of  \Ve>5ex.  Under 
the  West  Saxon  dyn.i5ly  Kent,  together  with  Essex,  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  w.is  sometimes  given  as  a  dcptndini  kingdom  to  one 
of  the  royal  family.  During  Ecgbert 's  reign  it  was  entrusted  to 
his  son  Aethclwulf,  on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
in  830,  it  was  ^ven  to  Aethdstan,  probably  his  son,  who  lived 
at  loot  tin  8st.  From  85s  to  86e  it  was  fovmed  by  Aethd* 
berht  son  of  Aetbdwulf.  During  the  last  years  of  Atfied's  leiga 
it  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by  him  to  his  son  Edward. 
Thronr.hout  the  f;t!i  <(-ni',}ry  we  hear  alfcv  of  twn  e.irls,  whose 
spheres  of  authority  may  have  corresponded  10  those  of  the  two 
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kings  whom  «•  ind  fa  the  8ih  century.  The  last  earb  of 
whom  we  have  aoy  ncoid  wcfe  ibe  two  bMtbeii  Siiehelia  wd 
Sigewtilf,  who  fell  «t  the  Hdn  In  «05  when  the  Kentish 
army  w-*^  <  i:l  i>IT  by  the  Danes,  on  Kriv.  ir.l  the  Elder's  return 
from  his  cxpcUiiion  into  East  Anglia.  At  a  later  period  Kent 
apiKais  t»  tavi  hdi,  Mgetlier  witll  SuMit  by  m  aiaile 
carL 


'  The  htternri  wtmliitliwi  of  the  hnfJewt  rf  Kent  wemi  t>  tove 
been  wnwhat  pecuGar.  Besidet  the  divi<ion  into  WVs^t  Kent  and 
Ea»t  Kent,  whicn  iwetebly  corretponds  with  the  kmEilonit  o(  (he 
Slh  century,  we  find  a  numlwr  o(  la(hc«,  appaniuly  adniini>tr.itivc 
di^lruf*  ir.'lir  ret  vfi,  attached  to  royal  vlllaRes.  In  l-.i^t  Kent 
there  »err  fnur  of  the  e,  n>"mcly,  Cantcrtujrv,  K.l'-!ry,  \\>e  .in<l 
Lymnc,  whuh  nn  l.i'  irarrd  t>ack  to  the  ';ih  ctniury  or  earlier. 
Cn  the  tith  century  we  hear  o(  two  lathes  in  Wcu  Kent,  those  of 
SotMn  end  Ayleiloiil. 

The  ncu!  emnuatlon  of  the  Rentidi  natiOA  WM  wholhr  dillcrant 
from  that  of  ^fcrcia  and  Wnarx.  InMCid  «t  two  "  noble  "  duies 
we  find  only  one,  called  at  firv.t  corlcund,  Ittcr  at  in  WcHes. scdlh- 
cund.  Again  btlnw  the  ordinary  frcctnan  h-c  find  three  varieties 
of  persons ca lied /<i'  i'']S.  jir.idaljly  frccdmcn,  to  whom  we  have  nothinp 
analoK(>u<  in  the  other  kin^  loin-.  NK>ri  over  the  wiry  Id  o(  the 
ceijil,  or  orilinary  freeman,  wa-,  two  or  thrii>  tinici  a*  K^eat  as  that 
ol  the  tame  class  in  WesH^x  and  Mercia,  and  the  same  difference  of 
IWtient  in  Coimd  in  all  the  compcnsationi  and  fines  fdating  lo 
them.  It  it  not  unlikely  that  the  peculiaritin  of  Kentish  cuMOrfi 
obvrvabtc  in  later  times,  especially  with  ri'fcrenec  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  arc  connected  with  these  cnaracteriNtiti.  .\n  explanalioli 
is  prob.it  ly  to  lie  obtained  from  a  statement  o<  Bcdc^lhat  the 
M'ttlers  in  Kent  I)i1'  in!;<<l  to  a  cliflerent  nationality  f ram  tlMSe  who 
founded  the  other  kingdom-*,  namely  the  lutes  (v  v.). 

See  Bcde,  Hiftoria*  eteUsiT.ticae,  etliiea  by  C.  Plummer  (Oxford, 
1896):  Two  of  iMt  Saxon  CAKunc/rf,  c<)ited  by  f  .Earle  and  C.  I'iunirjur 
(Oxford,  1892-1899);  W.  de  G,  Dirrh.  Cartularium  SaxomieuM 
(London,  1685-1889);  B.  Scebohm.  TrUial  Cuslom  in  Antf9-S«*on 
Low  (London,  looJ);  H.  M.  ChedwiclCt  Studies  on  An^lo-Saxon 
Imtilultons  (Cambridge,  1005)  . and T.W. Shore,  Orif-.n:  nf  t!"  .U-.V 
5oTin  R,i  e  (1  <  riili.n,  1.706).  (K.  C.  .\l.  It.) 

KEK'T,  a  south  cistern  county  of  EnRland,  bounded  X.  by  the 
Thames  e.-iiuary,  K.  and  S.E.  by  ti  c  l^ngii^h  Channel,  S.W.  by 
Sttsacx,  and  W.  by  Surrey.  In  the  aorth-wesi  the  adininiAl  rattvc 
COtmty  of  London  cnciMcbcft  opOB  tbe  udent  county  of  Kent, 
the  nm  of  which  is  isS4'7  tt^-wt,  Ibo  county  is  roughly  (ri- 
•ntutir  fa  lonn,  London  Ijdag  the  apes  of  tbe  watern  angle, 
tbe  North  Fordand  at  that  of  tbe  eastern  and  Dunfeness  at  that 
of  tbe  southern.  The  county  is  divided  cenlntlly,  from  west  to 
cast,  by  the  wcU-ntarked  range  of  liilts  known  .1^  the  North 
Down^.  entering  Kent  from  Surrey.  In  the  west  above  Wester- 
ham  these  liilb  exceed  Koo  ft  ;  lo  the  cast  the  height  Is  much 
ics£,  but  even  in  Kent  (for  in  Surrey  they  are  higher)  the  North 
Downs  fortn  a  more  strild'ng  physical  feature  than  their  height 
WOuJd  indicate.  They  arc  intersected,  especially  on  the.  north, 
by  many  deep  valleys,  well  wooded.  At  three  points  such  valleys 
cut  complttely  througb  tbe  maw  Iwa  of  the  billi.  la  the  «cai 
tbe  Dticnt,  flowing  north  to  tbe  Thames  below  Dartfofd,  pierces 
the  hills  north  of  Scvenoaks,  but  its  waters  arc  collected  chiefly 
from  a  subsidiary  ridge  of  the  Downs  running  parallel  to  the  main 
line  and  south  of  it,  and  known  as  the  Rag^lonc  Kidge,  from 
600  lo  800  ft.  in  height.  The  MeJway,  however,  cuts  through 
the  entire  hill  svilcm,  rising  in  the  l  orcit  Ridges  of  Sussex, 
flowing  N  R.  anti  K.  past  Tonbridgc,  collecting  feeders  from  south 
and  cost  (the  Tcisc,  Cculi  and  others)  near  Yalding,  and  then 
flowing  N.E.  and  K,  tbiough  the  hiUa,  past  Maidatoaa,  joioiog 
tbe  ThaoMa  at  Its  movAh  duou^  a  broad  estuary.  Tbe  licb 
lowlands,  between  the  Downs  and  the  Forest  Kidgcs  to  the  south 
(which  themselves  extend  fnto  Kent),  watered  by  the  upper 
Medway  am!  its  fitiJcrs,  arc  called  the  \'a!c  of  Kent,  and  fall 
within  the  dl.tritt  v.i.11  known  unilcr  the  name  of  the  Weald. 
1  he  cnsternrr.rf  1  pcncir.ition  of  the  Downs  is  that  cflcctcd  by  the 
Stoiir  (Great  Stcur)  which  rises  on  their  soutbcrit  face,  flows  S.E. 
to  Ashford,  wlicrc  it  receives  the  East  Stour.  then  turns  N.E. 
put  Wye  and  Canterbury,  to  meander  through  tbe  lowlands 
leprcseBting  tbe  former  channel  which  fa)latcd  tbe  Me  of  Tbanct 
from  the  mainland.  The  channel  was  called  tbe  Wantsumc,  and 
Its  extent  may  be  gathered  from,  the  position  of  the  vilLipc  of 
F'lti!'  :  1-  :r  ar  Cin'Lrl.iury,  which  had  formerly  a  tiiljl  l-,.ir!.' 1,1;. 
and  u>  a  tncmbcr  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich.   l  Uc  LiUlc 


Stour  Jelaa  the  Gnat  StMr  b  tbcae  towtawb  fion  a^eep  «lk 
among  tbe  Downa. 
About  two-thirda  of  the  boundary  line  of  Kent  is  formed  by 

tirlal  water.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames  may  be  said  to  ilrctth 
from  London  Bridge  to  Sheernc&s  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  whirh 
is  ili'.itied  from  the  ro.)inl,ind  by  the  narrow  channel  (bridged  at 
(JiK-ensbri<lgc)  of  the  Swale.  Shccrness  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Medway,  a  narrow  branch  of  which  cuts  off  a  tongue  of  land 
termed  the  Ule  of  Grain  tying  opposite  Sbeernesa.  Akmg  the 
banks  of  tbe  Thames  the  coast  is  gencfally  low  attd-manhy, 
cmbaakments  being  in  several  placea  uecenaiy  tt»  prevent 
inundattett.  At  a  few  points,  however,  at  at  Gravcamd,  spurs 
of  ti»e  North  Downs  descend  directly  upon  the  ^hore.  In  the 
estuary  of  the  Medway  there  are  a  number  of  low  tnarshy  i?>Iand*. 
but  ShcpiM-y  presents  to  the  sea  a  range  of  jJlghi  diffs  frum  '■o 
to  QO  ft.  in  hcifiht;  The  marshes  extend  along  the  Swale  to 
Whitstable,  wheme  stretches  a  low  line  of  clay  and  sandstone 
clifls  towards  the  bic  of  Thanet,  when  they  become  lofty  and 
grand,  extending  round  the  Foreland  southward  to  rcgvrcll  Bay 
The  coast  from  Shcppcy  round  to  the  South  Foreland  is  ikirtcd 
by  nnmcrout  flau  and  tandt,  tbe  meet  eKtcnriv*  of  wbkb  aie 
the  Goodwin  Sands  off  DcaL  From  Pegwell  Bay  south  to  a 
point  near  Deal  the  coast  is  flat,  and  the  drained  marshes  or  levels 
of  the  lower  Stour  extend  to  the  west;  but  tbencc  the  coast  rises 
again  into  chalk  clifTs,  the  eastward  termination  of  the  North 
Downs,  the  fammis  white  clilTs  whi,  h  form  the  nearest  point  of 
I^ngland  to  contineittal  Eur(>pc,  overlooking  the  Strait  of  Dover. 
These  clifTs  continue  round  the  South  Foreland  10  Folkestone, 
where  they  fall  away*  and  an  aucoeedad  west  of  Saodgate  by  a 
flat  shingly  ibote.  To  tbe  aouth  of  Hythe  tbte  abore  borders 
the  wide  expanse  of  Romney  Marsh,  which,  immediately  west 
of  Hyihc,  is  overlooked  by  a  line  of  abrupt  hills,  but  for  the  rest 
is  iliviiliil  on  the  tKirib  from  the  drainage  system  of  the  Stovr 
ovily  b\-  a  slinlii  ujiliit.  The  marih,  drained  by  many  chanrit-ls, 
seMom  rises  over  a  dozen  lik't  .il.rv.c  sc  1  •Icvi.l.  At  I'.s  >nuth- 
castern  extremity,  and  at  the  cxtreinc  south  of  the  county,  is 
the  shingly  promontory  of  Dungencss.  Within  historic  times 
much  of  this  marsh  was  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  valley  ol  tbe 
river  Rotber,  which  forms  part  of  the  bouudsiy  «C  Kent  «itb 
Sussei,  entering  the  sea  at  Rye  barbour»  waa  repreacnted  tgr  a 
tidal  estuary  for  a  roosldentble  distance  Inland. 

Gfelogy. — The  northern  part  of  the  county  lies  on  the  southfm 
rim  of  the  London  basin;  here  the  licds  arc  dipping  nonh».4nJv 
The  v)Uthern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  b>  a  tKjriion  rj  ili< 
Wealdcn  anticline.  The  London  Clay  occupies  the  tongue  o(  Ucd 
between  the  cttuarfetof  the ThamesaiidMcaway.aa wall  ~' 

■  ■     HMb  ■ 


and  a.diiirift  about  8  m.  wide  stntclitag  l   

stable  to  Canterbury,  and  extending  eastwards  to  the  Isle  of  Tharwt. 
|t  reappears  at  PcKwell  Bay,  and  in  tbe  neighbourhood  uf  Londoa 
it  rises  atmve  the  pl.i-iic  clay  into  the  elevation  of  Shooter's  li;il. 
with  a  hciRht  of  alKjiit  4^,0  (1.  and  a  number  of  s.mallcr  citiinencrs. 
The  thickneu  o(  the  formation  near  London  i*  about  400  ft.,  anj  at 
Sheppev  it  reaches  ^t6o  ft.  At  Sheppcy  it  is  rich  in  various  kir«;» 
of  Icwiil  fiih  and  shells.  The  plastic  clay,  which  rests  chiefly  on 
chalk,  occupiea  the  remainder  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  t>M  at 
several  places  It  Is  Imilccn  thrnugh  hv  outcrop*  of  chalk,  wUeb  hi 
Kinic  instances  run  northwards  to  tne  banin  of  the  river.  The 
Lower  Teriuricsarc  represented  by  three  different  formations  koova 
as  the  Thanet  beds,  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  Ix-tlf.  .irKi  the  0\i- 
h.ivcn  and  niatlihe.ith  Iicd'..  Tlie  Than,  t  h.-'U  ri-lin<  on  lY.M't. 
form  a  narrow  outcrop  rising  into  dills  at  Pcsweli  Bay  and  Rccul>-ef . 
and  consist  (1 )  of  a  constant  base  bed  oi  clayey  grccnuh  sand.  Kldota 
more  than  S  It-  in  thickness:  (i)  of  a  thin  and  local  bed  co(npo*ed  of 
alternations  of  brown  clay  and  loam ;  (^)  of  a  bed  of  fine  light  b«dl 
sand,  which  in  west  Kent  attains  .1  thickness. of  more  than  6olt.| 
(4)  of  bluish  grey  wnrly  marl  rnntaining  (omils.  and  alnraM  entirety 
confined  to  east  Kent,  t>ie  thickne'^t,  of  the  formation  being  mofct^ia 
tf  i  ft. ;  and  (5)  of  fine  li^;ht  ^  rt  v  sand  of  an  equal  thickness,  also  foawl- 
ifrr.iijs,  'I  he  1:11  I  lik  st  ruj  of  the  Lower  Ternaries,  known  as  the  Wool 
wit  h  ami  Heading  Ixxls,  rest*  either  on  the  Thanet  beds  or  on  chalk, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  irregular  aUerraiions  of  clay  and  sand 
very  various  colours,  the  former  often  containing  cstuarine  and  oyster 
shells  and  the  latter  (line  pebbles.  The  thickness  of  the  formstiaa 
varies  from  15  to  80  ft.,  but  most  commonlv  it  is  from  25  to  40  ft. 
The  highest  and  most  local  series  of  the  Lower  Tertianes  is  tbe 
OlrJhaven  and  Blackheath  beilj  lying  between  the  London  Clav  ar^ 
the  W(»1wich  beds.  They  Consist  chiefly  of  flint  pebbles  or  o(  iight- 
(cjI  11n.1l  (^iiartioae  tand,  tin?  thickness  being  from  JOlo  \o  ft,  ar.d- 
arcbMiKca  at  Oidhaven  and  Blackheath.  Totbeiowtbtoel 
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 ,  Jed  by  the  North  Down?,  «n  elevated  ridjeof  country 

CWlniag  ol  an  outcrop  o(  chalk  whtcb  extends  from  Wcstcrhani  to 
FoiLcktone  with  an  irrc(uUr  breadth  geiteralty  ol  3  to  6  mile*,  but 
npsnding  to  nearly  13  miles  at  Oartford  and  Cravesend  and  also  to 
the  Oorth  of  Folkestone.  After  dipping  below  the  London  Clay  at 
Guiterbary.  it  »end»  out  an  otitcrop  which  forms  the  greater  part 
ei  Thanrt.  Delow  the  chalk  is  a  thin  crop  of  Upper  Creensind 
between  Otford  and  Wr-  it  rham.  To  the  south  of  the  Downs  there 
i?  3  narrow  v;ill<  \  fi  ritiid  by  the  Ganlt,  3  f(t^--ilifnroij!i  blue  rl  ly. 
Thi»  i»  »wi  <"e<-<Ir>l  Uy  An  outrmp  of  the  I  'i'.m  t  i  ■rri'ii'-inii — ImIu'Iih^' 
the  Folkettone.  Saml^atc  and  ilythe  beds  with  the  thin  Athcrlicld 
Chy  at  the  btise— which  extends  acfOM  the  country  from  west  to  cau 
with  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  7  m.,  and  riiet  into  the  pictureM]uc 
Aiations  nf  the  Ragstone  hills.  The  remains  of  Iguanodon  occur 
li  the  Hythe  lie<}<i.  The  valley,  which  extends  from  the  borders  of 
Smaea  to  Hvthe.  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Weald  ctavs,  which  con- 
laia  a  consiacrabtc  numtwr  of  marine  and  freshwater  fos&iU.  Along 
Ike  borders  'A  Sussex  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  coxisi-.tict; 
flf  picturevf];ie  vunly  hllN.  formed  by  the  Hastings  bcil-..  wli.rj- 
kignest  elevation  is  marly  400  ft.  and  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  Komney  Marsh,  which  within  a  omparaiively 
raccM  period  has  been  rtrovercd  from  the  sea.  Valley  gravels 
boRicC  the  Tluiate».  and  Pleistocene  mammalia  have  been  found 
fal  lamrat  in  the  Hythe  beds  at  l(;htham,  where  ancient  stone  imple- 
■lent*  are  rofflmaa.  RemaiM  of  cng  deposiu  be  ia  pipes  in  the 
ckalk  near  Ixnliua.  Ctwl  ■w>nti,«i«illbteBWi,lMwbwiifeqod 

near  Dover. 

The  I.<iniliin  CI  iv  i-i  rum  li  i;.<il  fur  liri<  l;\,  <i>,ifve  fxiltery  and 
Roman  cement.  Lime  is  oblaiiu-d  from  the  Chalk  and  Creensand, 
formations,  ironstone  is  found  in  the  Wadhurst  Clay,  a  aubdivision 
of  the  Hastings  beds,  clay*  and  cakarcoos  iranstooe  in  the  Ashdown 
sand.  iMit  the  industry  has  long  been  discontinued.  The  last  Wcal* 
den  furruce  was  put  out  in  18x8. 

C/ini.i/f  r,nd  At^ncullure. — The  unho.illhinc<;s  of  certain  portions 
of  the  ruunty  causiti  l>y  the  m.^^^h^•s  is  pr.irtic.itly  removed  by  dr.iin- 
ioj;.  In  (he  m>rth-(a<tf  rn  di-iritts  the  rlimme  is  Mimewhat  iirMir- 
tain,  and  dam.iiji  is  oltt  n  ddnc  Ik  e.irly  fruit-blos--oins  and  v<t;>  t.ition 
by  culd  ca:>lcrl/  winds  and  laic  frosts.  In  the  lari;e  portion  of  the 
councv  sheltered  by  tlie  Downs  the  dimate  ia  milder  and  more 
equable,  a  nd  s'egeiation  ii  MMWWIiat  caHicr.  The  avcrace  tempera- 
MM  for  January  is  37*9*  F.at  CuMfimiy.  and  39*8'  at  Dover: 
for  July  iyi'  and  61  -6*  mpeetivcly.  and  tM  mean  annual  50*  and 
fin*  lespettively.  Rainf.ili  is \\f,ht,  the  mean  annual  being  3773  in. 
at  D«»vcr.  and  ."it  M.ifv.ito.  <  t.in)>jii  il  uith  33'l6  at  Green- 

wifh.  The  IS  \  .irird  in  t  luirw  trr.  but  on  the  whnlf  rit  h  and 
under  hi^.ri  t  iili  |\ .it  i :  n.  IIm-  iririluiils  of  Cdltiiic  .''rM  lli*  kinds 
tA  crop  pru<lui  <d  arc  ticrtia|>i>  more  widely  diver-Mlietl  t.'ian  tlxj-*  of 
may  other  county  in  bjmni.  Upon  the  London  Clay  the  land  is 
gcneratt);  heavy  and  stUFTbut  very  fniTtful  wlien  prop<  rly  manured 
and  cultivated.  The  marsh  hflds  alonj;  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
Mcdway,  Stnur  and  Swale  consist  chielly  of  rich  chalk  alluvium. 
In  the  IsJe  of  Tlianet  a  light  mould  predominates,  which  tuts  U-en 
much  enriclud  by  fi.-^h  manure.  1  ho  valU  y  of  the  Mcd«.iy.  c^\h  ■ 
cially  tin-  <li-tnr;  ruund  M.iidstono.  is  (lie  mo  t  frrtile  [.irt  o(  ttie 
roi.'nty,  t'  '-  '  ■!  !  '  in^  n  d<ep  liuro  uiih  a  miIi  j.iI  •,(  lii i.  I,  i .ii t li. 
On  the  racstoric  the  soil  is  ocraMonally  thin  and  much  mixed  with 
■oall  poftMMiaof  sand  and  stone;  but  iawnwaituaiioaathenuMaae 
ha*  a  tbkk  cowering  of  clay  loam,  vUcii  h  nwtt  cuitaMe  for  the 
production  of  hops  and  fniJta.  In  tiM  ifiitrict  «f  Uw  Weald  .marl 
pnr\-ails,  with  a  subttnttttm  «f  cby.  The  mA  of  Roainey  Manili 
IS  a  clay  alluvium. 

No  part  of  Ens-land  surxa^vs  the  HMW  icitilc  portions  of  this 
county  in  the  peculiar  riehiiess  of  its  rural  KCnery.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  t<ital  atta  is  imder  cultivation.  Oats  and  wheat  are 
grown  in  almost  etiual  quantities,  barley  being  of  rather  less  import- 
ance. A  considerablaacraaciria  under  bcar»s,  and  in  Thanrt  mustard, 
spinach,  canary  seed  and  a  variety  of  other  seeds  arc  raisedi  But 
uc  county  is  specially  note<l  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  hops, 
j^arlect  gardens  arc  ver>-  niin«erous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  principal  orchard  districts  are  the  x.illeys  of  the  Darcnt  .iivl 
Mcdway,  and  the  teTtLar>'sodNoverlyink.tfiri  li.  ilk.  bet  ween  K-k  In  ii  r 
and  Canterbury.  The  county  i»  s|)«t:wlly  lamed  for  cherric-s  and  fil- 
berts, but  apjil-  .  I-  !•  -1.  plums,  (jcxjscbernes,  straw tx-rries,  ra^|>l»errie» 
and  currants  arc  ai>o  largely  cultis-atcd.  I  n  some  ca»cs  apples,  cherries, 
filbcfl*  Md  hop!  aft  smni  ia  alternate  rows.  The  principal  hop 
dbcHcta  an  im  eevntry  brtwptn  Canterbury  and  Favertham.  the 
valley  of  the  Mcdway  in  mid  Kent,  and  the  dlatrict  of  the  Weald. 
Much  of  the  Weald,  uhi  h  lu  i,;ir.,!ly  was  occupied  by  a  forest,  is 
•till  densely  wcKxJcd.  and  uixj.!-.  .m  -jx^  i.jlly  extensive  in  the  valley 
ctf  the  Mcdway.  l  ine  coks  ard  l-n-i  ho^  .ire  nunn  ruu^,  and  yew 
trees  of  prvat  size  and  a\;e  arv  mcii  in  M>mc  Kmti^h  churchyard-. 

at  btaiisted,  whili  the  hne  cuk  at  lle.idcorn  is  ai-o  1  in-.^ius. 
A  large  extent  of  woodland  consists  of  ash  and  che^itnut  pLani.itmns 
maintained  for  the  fivwth  of  hop  poks.  Cattle  are  grated  in  cc  n- 
sfdcrable  numben  ea  the  marsh  lands,  and  dairy  farms  are  numer<  iun 
in  tl»e  neighbourhood  of  London.  For  the  retiring  of  sheep  Kent  is 
one  of  the  chief  oountict  fal  England.  A  breed  jieculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, know  n  as  Krnts.  is  grazed  on  Romncy  Marsli,  but  Smthdowns 
are   the  i>j'"\'  iimI  brec-d  rai^  d  on  ihi-  iiji'.nuK     lU.  kceiiini  i  > 

extensively  practiced.   Dairy  schools  arc  maiataiocd  by  the 


technical  education  committee  of  the  county  council.  Tb<-  Siuth- 
castern  Agricultural  College  at  Wye  is  under  the  control  of  the 
county  councils  of  Kent  aiid  Surrey. 

(Mhir  Induitries. — There  were  lormcrly  extensive  ironworks  in 
the  Weald.  Another  industry  now  practically  extinct  was  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  ck>th.  The  neighbourhood  of  Lamberhurst 
and  Cranbro€)k  was  tlie  special  seat  of  these  trades.    Amont;  the 

Crincipal  modern  industries  arc  (uper-makini;,  carric-d  on  on  the 
inks  of  tlic  Darrnt.  Miilw.iy,  Cray  and  niii;hl>ourin(;  streams; 
en^;inn  rine,  chemii  d  and  <  liu  r  Murks  alon^;  the  Thames;  manu- 
factures oibricks,  tiles,  pottery  and  cement,  •.■specially  by  the  lower 
Medway  and  the  Swale  A  variety  of  industries  is  coonect«J  with 
the  Government  cstablishowats  at  Chatham  and  Shccraesa.  Ship* 
building iaprmecutedhcfeamlacCnveicad,  Dover  and  other  portt. 
Gunpowder  b  msnutacttired  near  Erith  and  Pavctshan  and  else* 
where. 

I>:ep-sca  fishing  is  largely  prosecuted  all  round  the  coast.  Shrimps, 

sfjlci  and  flounders  arc  taiccn  in  great  numbers  in  the  estuaries  of 
t!  ■  Til  iHics  .ind  Mcdway,  along  the  north  coast  and  olT  U.inis>;ate. 
T  he  histor>'  (A  the  Kentish  oyster  fisheries  goes  bark  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  when  tbefameof  theovsterbedsof!  Rutupia* 
(Kichborough)  extended  even  to  Rome.  Tne  principal  beds  are 
near  Whit  stable,  Faversharo,  Milton.  Queenborough  and  Rochester, 
some  being  worked  by  ancient  companies  or  gilds  of  fishermen. 

After  the  cessation  in  i''S  •  nf  works  inconm  vion  with  the  Channel 
tunrtcl,  to  connect  Kn^Und  .ud  I  ranee.  coal-f>orinK  was  at  tempted 
in  the  disused  shaft,  «  c-st  of  the  Shakcs[>eare  ClilT  railway  tunnel  near 
Dover.  In  IH90  ccul  was  struck  at  a  di  |iili  <il  i  igo  ft.,  and  further 
scams  were  discovered  later.  The  comfuny  which  took  up  the 
mining  was  unsuccessful,  and  tiorine  ceased  in  1901,  but  the  work 
was  resumed  by  (he  Consolidated  Kent  Collieries  Corporation,  and 
an  extension  of  borings  revealed  in  iqos  the  prebabiUty  of  a  succc» 
ful  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  Kent. 

Communiculipn^. — R  liltt.iy  communications  are  pmctir.i!Iy  mono- 
polized by  the  Sjuth  l  a-'.cin  <!v:  Chath.jni  Co.:i|vir.', ,  a  rn<itrjj)oly 
which  has  not  iiitrcqm-ntly  Kkvh  the  cau--e  of  eoiiii'liinl  C)n  (he  part 
of  f.iriinrs.  tradirs  and  oilurs.  Thia  tvstem  includis  some  of  the 
priuci|>al  channels  of  communication  with  the  continent,  through 
the  ports  of  Dover.  Folkestone  and  QucenborouKh.  The  vmHf 
contains  four  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  namely,  Dover,  f  lythe.  New  iuai> 
ney  and  Sandwich.  St^side  resorts  are  numerous  and  populoti^^ 
on  the  north  coast  are  Minster  (Sheppey).  Whitstable  and  Herae 
Bay;  there  is  a  ring  of  watering-places  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet  — 
Birchingion,  Wcstjjjte,  .M.iru-itc,  Broai!-.i.urs.  Kamsjc.ite;  while 
to  the  sfTuih  arc  Sandwich,  Deal,  Walmcr,  St  Mar^jarct'^-.it-Cliffc. 
DoM.'.  I  I  Ikcstone,  Sandgate  and  Hythe.  Tun^lrld^:e  \V<1I.  is  ■^^ 
favoutite  inland  watering-place.  The  influciKe  of  London  in  con- 
verting viUafM  ioM  oatcr  iwidential  suliurha  is  to  be  observed  at 
many  points,  whether  seaside.  akMi(  the  Thames  or  inland.  The 
county  is  practically  without  inland  water  communications,  exclud- 
ing the  Tnamcs.  The  Royal  military  canal  which  runt  along  the 
inland  border  of  Romncy  Man^h,  and  connects  the  Ruthcr  with 
Hythe,  was  constructed  in  1807  as  part  of  a  tchcmc  of  defence  is 
connexion  with  the  mancllo  towers  or  small  forts  along  the  coast. 

Popvlclion  and  Adminislration. — The  area  of  the  andent 
county  is  995,014  acres,  with  a  population  in  toot  of  1,34^,841. 
In  itei  the  population  was  308,667.  Excluding  the  portion 
wUch  falb  wfoUn  the  adninist rativc  county  of  London  the  area 
^  974f95o  acKi,  nidi  s  popuJaitoQ  in  1891  of  807,369  and  ia 
i(>oi  of  93$,8ss.  The  uea  d  the  admtnltlntfve  county  Is 
c)-;6,SSi  acres.  The  county  contains  s  lathes,  a  partition  pecu- 
liar to  the  county.  The  municipal  boroughs  arc  Bromley  (pop. 
37i354).  Canterbury,  a  dty  and  county  borough  (j4,SS<j), 
Chatham  (37,057),  Deal  (io,5.''t),  Dover  (41,794).  Favcn>ham 
(ii.jgo),  Folkestone  (30,650),  (.illingham  (4J.S3o),  Gravcscnd 
(J7,i<)6),  Hythe  (5557).  Lydd  (2675),  Maidstone  (33. S'*"), 
Margate  (23,118),  New  Romncy  (tj 3 8),  Queenborough  (1544), 
Ranufate  (i7i7ij)*  Rocbcitcr, »  city  (30,590),  Sandwich  (3170), 
Tcntcrdn  (3343)1  TtolnMge  WcUs  (33.373)-  The  urban  dis- 
trias  are  Ashford  (t3,8o8),  Beckenbam  (36,331),  Bexley  (i*,9i8), 
Broadstairs  and  St  Peter's  16466),  Cheriton  (7091),  ChislehtnM 
(7429),  Dartford  (18,644).  Frith  (:.-,:o6),  IV-jts  Cr.iy  {5^17), 
Heme  Bay  (6726),  Milton  (70S6),  Northlleet  (i:.<)c<)),  Pengc 
(11,465),  Sandgate  (uf^),  Sevcno.iks  (8106),  Shcemess  (18,170), 
Sitlingboumc  (S943),  Southborough  (6077).  TonbridjTc  (l?.7t6), 
Walmcr  (5614),  Whitstable  (7086),  Wrotham  (r.7t)-  Other 
small  towns  aieKaiDhan  (3693)  near  Chatham,  Ay  lesford  ( 3678), 
K.i5t  Mailing  (9391)  and  WeM  MldlNr  (*3'>)  i°  the  Maidstone 
district;  Edenbridge  (3546)  and  Wcsteriwn  ('2905)  00  llw 
western  border  of  the  county:  Cranbrook  (3049).  Goudhunt 
(:::<,)  and  Hawkhur-t  (ii./)  ii'-  t^'"  '"uth-wcst.  Among 
villages  which  have  grown  into  icsidcutial  towns  through  their 
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proximUy  to  London,  beyond  tlioK  included  among  the  boroughs 

■ad  Ufbw  dtericu,  Uwfc  ifaioukl  be  meniioaed  Orp^nctm  U'SO)* 
Tbe  county  b  in  the  wutlMaMcni  dicuK.  aad  nsbes  tie  HeU 

at  Maidstone.  It  has  tWO  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is 
divided  into  17  petty  ses^nal  divisions.  The  boroughs  having 
separate  commissioriS  of  ihc  p<'arf  and  courts  of  quaru  r  f..':.MOiis 
art.'  C.Tnicrbury,  Deal,  Dover,  ['avcrshani,  Foikcstonc,  Gravi  stiul, 
Hyiiic,  Maidstone,  Margate.  Rochester, Sand icli  andTenterdLii , 
while  ibose  of  Lydd,  New  Komncy,  lUmsgaic  and  Tunbridgc 
Waib  Ittve  separate  cominissions  of  tbe  peace.  The  liberty  of 
ftoflm^  Marsh  has  petty  and  ceneral  sesskKO.  The  Justices 
of  tlM  Qaqua  Forts  exercise  certain  jiuisdicUan,  the  non<orpor- 
ate  ncfldicnflf  tbe  Cbque  Poru  e(  Dover  and  Saiidwkh  liRviag 
wpaiitecommli^omof  thepcaceawdcwiittof  fiiiarterseariaas. 
The  central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiclion  over  certain  parishes 
adjacent  to  London.  All  those  civil  parishes  within  ihc  county 
of  Krnl  of  which  atiy  part  is  within  twelve  miles  of,  or  of  which 
no  part  is  more  than  liitcen  miles  from,  Charing  Cross  arc  within 
the  metropolitan  police  district.  The  total  nun-.bcr  of  civil 
parishes  is  437.  Kent  is  mainly  In  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
but  has  parts  in  those  of  Rochester,  Souihwark  and  Chicbesur. 
ItcoiitaiM476«edaia«icai|Mifahca  oriliaukta,  wboUy «r  in 
pan.  The  county  (estf»4Betot90lll«n)ii  divided  Into  8  paifit- 
flMntary  divisJoos,  namely,  North-western  or  Dartford,  Western 
or  Sevenoaks,  South-western  or  Tunbridge,  Mid  or  Medway, 
NonlMaslcrn  or  ravcrsh.im.  Southern  or  Ashford,  Eastern  or  St 
Augustine's  and  the  hie  of  Thanet,  each  reluming  one  member; 
wliile  the  boroughs  of  (Tantcrbury,  Chatham,  Dover,  Gravcbcnd, 
Hythc,  Maidstone  and  Ro<.hci>tcr  each  return  one  memtxr. 

History. — For  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent  see  the  preceding 
article.  The  shire  organization  of  Kent  dates  from  the  time  of 
Acthetstan,  the  name  as  well  as  the  boundary  being  that  of  the 
ancient  kinviga,  tboufli  at  fiiat  pnlmbbr  with  ibe  addition  of 
the  Mils  "  aMrc,**  tiK  fana  **  KcMiMn  *  oeenriiag  In  a  record 
of  the  folkmoot  at  this  date.  The  failand  ahire-toimdaiy  has 
varied  with  the  altered  course  of  the  Rothcr.  In  ittS  the 
county  WIS  dfaninhhwi  hgr  tha  ionBttioB  «C  IIn  cmmty  of 

London. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domcsd.iy  Survey  Kent  comprised  sixty 
hundreds,  and  there  was  a  further  division  into  six  Icsts,  probably 
HpreMUing  the  shires  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  of  which  two, 
SiUton  and  Aylcsford,  correspond  with  the  present-day  lathes. 
The  remaining  four,  Borowast  Lot,  Estre  Lest,  Limowaat  Lest 
Bad  Wi  wart  Lest ,  existed  at  leait  as  «ady  at  the  91b  centuty,  and 
«ere  apparently  named  from  thdr  adn^nbtntivB  centiei, 
Burgwara  (the  burg  being  Can(erbuiy),Easlre,Lymneand  Wye, 
all  of  which  were  meeting  places  of  the  Kcotidi  Council.  The 
hvc  modern  lathes  (Aylcsford,  St  .\ugustine,  Scray,  Shep|Ky  and 
Sutlon-at-Honc)  all  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  I  ,  with  the 
additional  lathe  of  Hcdcling,  whitli  was  absorbed  before  the  next 
reign  in  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  iXomina  ViUcrum  of  the 
IC^  of  Edward  IL  mentions  all  the  sixty-six  modern  hundreds, 
more  than  two-thixds  of  which  were  at  that  dale  in  the  hands  of 
the  church. 

Sbcfiflt  of  Kent  are  aMntioned  in  the  time  d  ^thdred  IL, 
am)  in  Sa»w  times  the  shiremoot  net  three  tlmca  a  year  on 

Pcncnden  Heath  near  Maidstone.  After  the  Conquest  tbe  peat 
ecclcsiast  ical  landholders  claimed  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  shire,  and  in  1379  the  abtx>t  of  Baltic  claime  1  to  l.  ive 
his  ov.n  corrjiK-r  in  the  hundred  of  Wye.  In  ihc  1,1th  century 
twelve  hbcn-.csin  Kent  claimed  to  have  separate  b.iiliiTs.  The 
assises  for  the  county  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Ucnry  III.  at 
Cantcrbnqr  and  Rochester,  and  also  at  the  Lowey  of  Tonbridge 
ander  a  mandate  from  the  Crown  as  a  distinct  Ubcrtyi  after- 
wards at  different  intervals  at  Elast  Greeawicb,  Dartlord,  Maid< 
•toa^  MiltiNHBCxt-Gra vesend  and  Sawcaoaka;  Ham  tha  RcAara- 
tiaa  ta  tha  Bf  eat  day  they  have  heeh  held  at  MaWmwe.  The 
liheety  of  mmney  Manh  baa  petty  aiU  quarter  acwhwi  nadcr 
its  charters. 

Kent  is  remarkable  as  the  only  English  county  which  com- 
prises two  entire  bishoprics,  Canterbury,  ihe  sec  for  East  Kent, 
mriag  been  fouadad  ia  sn,  and  RachcMei,  the  aea  lor  WcM 


Kent,  in  6oa  In  t  loi  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  vu  e»- 
exieeaiva  with  that  diocese  and  included  the  deaneries  ef  Wcm> 
here,  Bridie,  Saadwkh,  Dover,  Elham,  Lympne,  Chariai, 
Sutton,  Sittiaifaourne,  Ospnnge  and  Canterbury;  tbe  atcb- 
deacunry  of  Rochester,  also  co-eslensivie  with  its  diocrK.  is- 
cluded  the  deaneries  of  Rochester,  Dat-.ford.  .Mailing  and  SHot^ 
ham.  In  1S45  the  deaneries  of  Cha.'i.ig,  Suiingbourne  Jiul 
.Su:uin  were  (.ijm;>ci-iii  in  the  new  archdeaconry  of  Maiditooc, 
which  m  1846  received  m  addition  the  deaneries  of  Dartferl, 
Xtalling  andShareham  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester.  U 
i8$j  the  deaneries  of  Mailing  and  Charing  «aa  adbdividcdiau 
North  and  South  hialling  and  East  aadWeMChHin.  Mnp* 
maaiMividcdbito  NonkaadSooth  I^yavM  la  tiff  Md  Dmw 
ford  Into  East  and  Wen  Danferd  In  1IS4.  Orivesnrf  lal 

Cobham  deaneries  were  crcntrd  in  anl  CrccnviicK  ! 

Woolwich  in  1S68,  all  in  the  aiehdcacoitry  of  kiKlie^ia  1 
1S7J  East  and  West  Bridge  dcamlie-,  were  created  in  ll'.t  3-  " 
deaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  Croydon  in  the  archdeaccnr.. 
Maidstone.    In  iS3q  Tunbridge  deanery  was  created  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Maidstone.    In  igo6  the  deaneries  of  Eattaai 
West  Dartford,  North  and  South  Mailing,  Greenwich  aBdlM 
wich  were  alMUshed,  and  Shoreham  and  Taabridfe  vmatna^ 
isiied  front  MaidMaae  to  Rochester'  arEbdeaioaiy. 

Between  the  Conquest  and  the  14th  century  the  eaildanrf 
Kent  was  held  successively  by  Odu.  bishop  of  Bayeox.  VraEsa 
of  Yprcs  and  Hubert  dc  UurRh  (sheriff  of  the  county  in  ihe  rtipi 
of  Henry  111  ),  none  of  whom,  however,  ir.insmitled  the  hcni*«:. 
which  was  bestowed  by  F.dward  I.  on  h;^  youngest  son  Edri.:  1 
of  WoocUtock,  and  subsequently  pass«d  to  the  families  of  Hoiiand 
and  Neville  (sec  Kent,  Eauis  and  Dukes  or).  In  the  Dooitt- 
day  Survey  only  five  lay  tcnants-in-chief  are  meotioocd,  all  lit 
chief  estates  being  held  by  the  church,  and  the  fact  dat  lit 
Kcntirii  gentqr  nee  Jeea  aadsat  than  ia  aoma  nmmm  a 
father  wpMaed  by  the  constant  tanphntatioB  of  new  stocks 
from  Londm.  Greenwich  b  illustrious  as  the  birthplaa  d 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  hn 
at  Pcnshurst,  being  desccnricd  from  William  dr  Sidney,  chirrb<:- 
lain  to  Henry  II.  Bocton  Malherbe  w,is  the  seat  of  the  Wof.i'i. 
from  whom  descended  Nichol.is  Wot  ton,  privy  councillor  is 
Henry  VIII..  Edward  VI.,  Maryland  Elizabeth.  The  fan-.iir 
of  Lcibomc  of  Leiborne  Castle,  of  whom  Sir  Roger  Leibornc  10^ 
an  active  part  in  the  baroiu'  wars,  became  extinct  in  the  uik 
century.    Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was  born  at  Chislchurst, 

where  bis  family  bad  long  floudshod;  Hevet  Caaile  was  thcaiai 
ol  the  Boicyna  and  tha  acww  of  tha  cmimUp  ol  Aaaa  Mqt 
by  Henry  VIIL  AHtaitop  GfeMlB  nu  tha  Ufil|daee  fl(  9r 

Thomas  Wyat. 

Kent,  from  its  proximity  to  London,  has  been  tniim-.ti'j 
concerned  in  e\cry  great  historical  movement  which  hasagitaic'i 
ihe  country,  while  its  busy  industrial  |>opulaiion  has  stci'liy 
resisted  any  infringement  of  its  rights  and  lilx-rties.  The  cbcf 
cvrnt ,  (nunectcd  with  the  county  under  the  .Vorman  kings  ««^ 
the  capture  of  Rochester  by  William  Rufus  during  the  rebcUtoa 
of  Odo  of  BayeuX;  the  capture  of  Dover  and  Leeds  castles  by 
Stephen;  tbe  murder  of  Thomas  k  Beckei  at  Canterbaiy  ia 
1170;  tha  Sttbrnittloa  of  John  to  the  pope's  legale  at  Dover  it 
lai  J,  and  the  capture  of  Rochester  Castle  by  the  king  in  the  sane 
year.  Rochester  Castle  was  in  1116  captured  by  tbe  dauphin  <i 
France,  to  w  hom  nearly  all  Kent  submitted,  and  during  the  wars 
of  Henry  III.  with  his  barons  was  captured  by  Gilbert  dc  CU'C. 
In  the  pcTsanls'  rising  of  1381  the  rebeU  plundered  the  j:.b- 
bishop's  palace  at  Canterbury,  and  100,000  Kcniishmcn  gathctni 
round  Wat  Tyler  of  Essex.  In  1450  Kent  lotk  a  leading  part 
in  Jack  Cade's  icbdUoni  tad  In  15J4  the  faeuRectioo  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  begMi  at  MUihlMia.  Oa  the  aathnak  «f  the 
Gnat  Rebellion  feeing  was  much  divided,  but  aCtcr  ca|itunr| 
Dover  Cattle  the  pariiament  soon  subdued  the  whole  oamMy. 
In  164S.  however,  a  widespread  insurret  tl.  m  u  ns  orf;aniced  oa 
behalf  of  Charles,  and  was  suppressed  Ijv  I  aicfax,  'n>e  countT 
was  among  the  first  to  welcome  baik  Charles  11-     I::  if"'"  '  "-' 

Dutch  fleet  under  Dc  Ruyier  advanced  up  Ihe  Medway.  Icvcilu^ 

I  the  foit  at  Sheamwi  Md  bumiBC  the  ihlpa  at  I 
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Urn  tmOA  pedtfoa  of  1 7^  dnwn  up  at  MriditaM  the  eounty 
inlaled  against  the  peace  poB^y  of  tbt  Tory  p«ity. 

Among  the  eariiest  industries  of  Kent  were  the  inm-mlainR 
in  the  Weald,  traceable  at  least  to  Roman  times,  and  the  salt 
industry,  which  flourished  along  the  coast  in  the  loth  century. 
The  Domesday  Survey,  besides  te>til>ing  to  the  .igiirultural 
activity  of  the  country,  mentions  over  one  hundred  salt-works 
and  numerous  valuable  fisheries,  vines  at  Chart  Suiton  and 
Leeds,  aad  dNCW  At  Milton.  The  Hundred  Rolls  of  the  reign  of 
9ivitd  I.  friqpMldy  ider  to  wool,  and  Flemish  wc«vmtcttled 
h  the  Wcdd  {a  the  time  of  Edward  UI.  TBea  were  anm. 
fKtttred  at  Wye  In  the  >4ih  centuiy.  ValaaUe  tinbcr  was 
sTo:  :!,!  by  the  vast  forest  of  the  Weald,  but  the  restrictions 
imfx. -t  1  on  tlic  fctlinu  of  wood  for  fud  did  terioos  detriment  to 
the  iron  [radc,  and  after  the  statute  of  1558  forbidding  the  fiUinR 
of  timber  for  iron-smclting  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  coast  tht 
tcdttStiy  steadily  declined.  1  he  discovery  of  coal  in  the  nort  hern 
counties  dealt  the  final  blow  to  its  prosperity.  Cherries  arc  said 
to  have  been  imported  from  Flanders  and  first  planted  in  Kent 
tor  Ueniy  VIU.,  aaA  fnmi  tbi*  period  the  odturc  of  fniUs 
{ttptdMf  applet  aad  ckffrit^  ind  «f  bepsipiMd  lapkBy  over 
the  county.  Thremd-mkhig  tt  Mefdstene  nd  ilftp«aBVii«  at 
Canterbury  existed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  before  ijqo  «ne  of 
tile  first  paper-mills  in  England  was  set  up  at  Dartford.  The 
statute  of  1650  forhiddinR  the  exportation  of  wool,  followed  by 
the  riag'Jc  of  I'lf^s,  led  to  a  serious  trade  deprtssion,  while  the 
former  enactment  resulted  in  the  vast  smuggling  trade  which 
spread  .ilong  the  coast,  40,000  packs  of  wool  Mflig  —-^g^^  to 
Caiin  from  Kent  and  Sussex  in  two  years. 

b  1490  %Mt  fttumcd  two  members  to  parliament  for  the 
CBoatjr.aadiii  MM  CaBi«rliHiy»  Rocherter  and  Tunbiidgie  were 
abo  lepnMBted;  Imbridfe  however  made  no  letii^ 
date.  In  1551  Maidstone  acquired  representation,  and  in  157* 
Qutenborough.  Under  the  art  of  183s  the  county  returned  four 
nurmbcrs  in  two  divisions,  Chaihan  w.ts  rcpri-cnlid  hy  one 
member  and  Greenwich  by  i  ao,  rIi.Ic  Quccnborough  vias  dis- 
franchisctl.  Under  the  act  of  1S6S  the  county  returned  six 
meabers  in  three  divisions  and  Gravescnd  returned  one  member. 
By  the  aa  of  188$  the  county  returned  eight  members  in  eight 
^ittlW.  tad  the  representation  of  Canterbury,  Maidstone  and 
Torhraiii  eM  leduoed  t»  one  meimbcr  each.  By  the  London 
Govemment  Act  o(  1891  the  bORW^  of  Greenwich  was  taken 
out  of  Rent  and  made  one  cl  dw  twCnty-cight  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  the  county  of  Laild» 

Aiiiquilies. — As  was  to  be  expected  from  it*  connexion  with 
tV.i-  c.irly  history  of  Fngland,  and  from  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
Kent  possessed  a  lar^  than  average  number  of  monatttc  foun<ia- 
IMMH.  ThecarliettweretheprioryalChrist'sChurcliandtheabbey 
af  St  Pkter  and  St  Phul.  now  called  Sc  Aueustine's,  both  at  Canter- 
bory.  founded  by  Augustine  and  the  monks  who  accompanied  him 
to  Engfand.  Other  Saxon  foundations  were  the  nunneries  at 
Folkestone  (6.10).  Lvmingc  ^633;  nunnery  and  monastery).  Recutvcr 
(^*9),  Minster-in-Th.ini  t  C  ro),  Minstcr-in-Sheppry  (6;^).  and  the 
priory  of  St  Martin  at  Dover  (696),  all  belonging  to  the  ficncdictinc 
wtlcr.  Some  of  these  ••ere  refounded,  and  the  principal  monastic 
rrniainsnow  ixttting  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  priories  at  Roches- 
ter (1089).  Folkestone  (looO.  I>over  (1140):  the  Benedictine  nun- 
aRWat  Mailing  (timeof\villiam  Rufus).Min«iter-in-Sheppey  (tijo), 
Higkani  (founcKd  bv  King  Stephen),  and  Davin~ton  (1153);  the 
Ciftercian  Abbey  at  Boxicy  (1 146) :  the  Cluni.ic  ablyy  ,it  Faversh.im 
(1147)  and  priory.it  Monies  Hortnn  iilmf  of  Hcnr,'  1 1  ).  thcnrcccp- 
tory  of  Kniphti  Tcmjibrs  at  S* i-r.;f  <  Id  (iimt-  of  H'  nrv  Hi;  l' 


uf  H- 


he 


Prtmonstratensian  abbey  of  St  Radiicunds.  near  Do\rr  (1191); 
Ike  (rst  house  of  Dominicans  in  England  at  Canterbury  (i}7i): 
the  im  Carmelite  house  in  England,  ai  Aylrsford  (1240};  and  the 
prioiy  of  Augustinian  nuns  at  Dartford  U35S)-  Other  Immo  of 
wMcn  there  are  slight  remains  are  Lcsnes  abbey,  near  EiMlt  and 
BiUington  priory  near  Ashford.  c»iabli»hed  in  1 178  and  IJ5J 


lively,  and  tioth  lH-lonp;ins[  to  the  Augustinian  canon*:  and  the 
of  Franciscans  at  Canterbury  (iJJJ)  But  no  remains  cxi^t  of  the 
priories  of  AuKUMinian  canons  at  Canterbury  (St  Gregory's;  lo!^), 
Utdt.  near  Maidstone  (1119).  Tunbridge  (middle  of  i^th  centurjO^ 
Ceoibwcll.  near  Cranbrook  (time  of  Henry  II  ):  the  nunnery  of  St 
SefMlrhre  at  Canterbury  (about  tioo)  aivd  Langdon  abbey,  near 
Walmt  r  (lipj).  both  tirlonging  to  the  Brnt^irtinrs;  |he  TrMHerian 
nriory  o(  Mottenden  near  Hcadcom.  the  first  bonw  Of  U«Khe<l 
Frian in  England  (i324)|Whef« miracle pteys  were pivsenied i« the 
.caneh  by  the  Iriaii  oa  TMiitp'SHndiVi  the  Carmefite  prtorin  at 


Sandwich  (t»7j)  and  Losenham  near  Tenterden  (i74»):  and  the 
prcceptorv  of  Kni(;his  of  Si  John  of  Jeruiwlem  at  \\t»t  Pcckham, 
near  Tunbridge  (I4<)») 

Even  apart  from  the  cathedral  churche*  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester,  the  county  is  unsurpassed  in  the  numlier  of  churches  it 
possesses  of  the  highest  interest.  For  ronains  of  a  date  tieforr  the 
Conquest  the  church  of  L>'mingc  is  of  hrst  importance.  Here, 
apart  from  the  mon.T.tic  remains,  there  may  be  seen  portions  of  the 
cnurch  founded  tiy  .tthclburga.  wife  of  K(i»in,  kirvj  of  Nurthumbcr- 
land,  and  refniilt,  with  considerable-  u  c  of  Ki  r.  in  man  rial,  in 
065  by  St  Dunstan.  There  is  Mmitar  early  uork  in  the  church  of 
Paddlesworth,  not  far  disunt.  Among  numerous  Norman  cMmiilcs 
the  first  in  interest  is  the  small  church  at  Barfreston,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  »pcximcna  of  Ita  kind  in  Cnilaadt  with  a  pnfvMn  of  omn* 
ment.  e>(M.cially  round  the  south  doonrav  and  eeel  mndow.  The 
churches  of  St  Margaret-at-ClifT.  Patrixboumc  and  Darfnth  are 
hardly  less  noteworthy,  while  the  tower  of  New  Romney  church 
should  l>e  mentioned.    Among  tcventl   rrmarkabic  Early 

l'n;;Iiih  ex.unples  none  is  finer  than  Hythe  church,  but  the  (hiir.  hes 
lit  SS  Mary  and  ILanswith,  Folkestone.  Minstrr-in  Tham  t .  (  I,  dk, 
w  ith  its  curious  porrh,  Faversham  and  We^twell.  witn  fine  r.Mitim- 
porary  kUms,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Stone  church,  near  Dart- 
font,  a  late  example  of  this  style,  tcanatioaal  to  Decorated,  is  very 
fine;  and  among  Decorated  buildings  Chartham  church  exhibits  in 
tome  of  its  windows  the  p^-culiar  tracery  known  as  Kentish  Decorated. 
Perpendicular  rhci^hi  s.  though  numerous,  are  less  remarkable,  but 
the  fine  gla-s  of  this  period  in  Nettleitead  church  may  be  noticed. 
The  church  of  Culiham  contaiw  of  tkt  fkfceit  CaHaCtiOM-el 
ancient  brasses  in  Engbnd. 

Kent  is  also  rich  in  examples  of  andmt  ■tchttectnre  other  than 
ecclesiastical.  The  castles  of  Rochester  and  I)over  are  famous: 
those  of  Canterbury  and  ChUlMUBaic  notable  amrmi;  others.  Artcient 
mansions  are  very  nuraemoet,  among  these  are  ihe  castellated 
l.e«ls  Cistlc  in  the  Maidstone  district.  Pcnshurst  Plart,  I  It  vt  r  Ca.stle 
near  luJenbridgc,  .S-iltwoxl  and  Westenhanutr  nc.ir  il>the,  the 
.Mote  llnu^r  at  l^htham  near  Wrotham,  Knole  House  near  ScveO' 
oaks,  and  Cobham  Hall.  Minor  exam plee<  " 
lecture  abound  throughout  the  county. 

AArrMotniM.'--AMBhiWioginBhy«f  1  ,     —  ^  -  

the  county  ana  Itt  towns  u  given  in  J.  R.  Smiths  Bmmtim  Co^ 
tiana  (London,  1837).  There  may  be  mentioned  here  W.  Lamfaarde, 
PtnmMction  of  Kenl  (lx>ndon,  1576,  i8j6);  R.  Kilbume,  Top*- 
(raphie  or  Survey  of  Ike  County  of  Kent  (London,  1659):  J.  and  T. 
I'hilipot,  Vi.'lare  Canlianum  (London.  1659,  1776);  J.  Harris, 
Iltstartf  cf  Kent  (London,  1719);  t.  Hasted,  llislory  and  Tefv- 
irnphical  Survey  of  Kent  (4  vols,  (olio,  Canterbury,  1778-1799:  jnd 
cd  .  13  vols-  8vo.  Canterbury,  1797-1801):  W.  H.  Ireland.  History 
of  tkt  County  of  Ktnl  (London.  t8i»-i  Hxo) ;  C.  Sandys.  Cmstutudinta 
Kanttat  (London.  1851);  A.  Hu<.=cy.  Soles  on  tbt  Churtkti  of  Kent 
(London,  1852);  L.  R  Larking;.  The  Domtiday  B(Kk  cf  Kent  fi*»f>9); 
R.  Furley, //iitorv 'iHAv  WecJd  of  Kent  (Ashford,  IS7 1- 1 S74) .  \V.  A. 
Scott  Robertson,  AVi/n'i  .t  t ".c Wnj'v  1  LnrrJ^n.  lX7'>-i  .  >ir  S,  R. 
Clynnc,  Nottt  on  Churchf^  cj  A>m/,  r  I  \\  li.  (.ia<!>rc  rH'  (l.f)ndon, 
1877);  J.  Hutchinson.  Afcn  of  Kent  and  Krnltih  Hen  (London, 
1892):  VUloria  County  Hiitory,"  Kent."  SecalsoitrcAaro/ojia  Cantt- 
ana  (translations  oT  the  Kient  Archaeological  Society,  London, 
from  1858). 

KBimOBRN,  ST.  or  WOMO  (**dakrMaid,'*aiumieglVenio 

htm.  accordinj;  to  Jocelyn,  by  St  Sen-anusl,  a  Briton  of  Strath- 
Clyde,  called  by  the  Goidels  In  GlMchti,  "  the  Grey  Hoond,'*was, 
according  to  the  legcnfis  pfoervcd  in  the  lives  which  remain,  of 
royal  descent.  His  mother  when  with  child  was  thrown  down 
from  a  hill  called  Dunpeldcr  (Traprain  Law,  Haddingtonshire), 
but  sur\-tved  the  fall  and  escaped  by  lem  to  Colioaa  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  whcae  KcBti|(ni  wn  born.  It  ia 
poHibJe  thafahe  may  have  been  •  mm.  aa  a  convent  had  been 
foofided  In  caritar  ttaica  tm  Tkapnin  Law.  Tke  Wa  iImh 
describes  the  training  of  the  boy  by  Senranas,  but  the  date  of 
the  latter  renders  this  impossible.  Returning  to  Strathdyde 
Kcntigcrn  lived  for  some  time  at  CLi^pow,  near  .1  cemetery 
ascribed  to  5t  Ninian,  and  was  eventually  made  t'ishop  of  that 
region  by  <hr  kirc;  and  clerp>'.  This  story  is  partially  attested 
by  Welsh  documents,  in  which  Kentigem  appears  as  the  bishop 
of  Garthmwl,  appu«M|]r  Ifce  fahr  «f  the  region  about  Glasgow. 
Sntaefuently  be  waa  aiyeacd  hgr  a  pagan  king  called  Morken, 
whaac  whtweg  alter  In  dtath  mccaedcd  in  faictng  the  saint  to 
redre  fiwn  Stntbdyde.  He  thereupon  took  tcfuge  with  81 
David  at  Menevta  (St  Davtd's),  and  eveniuaBy  founded  a  menas* 
tery  at  Llsnrtw-)-  <St  Asaph's),  for  which  purpose  he  received 
grants  from  .Mai  tr''  n  prince  of  Gwynrdd  After  the  battle  of 
Ardtleryd  in  ^7  t  iti  »ht.  h  Kinj;  kh)ddcrch,  h  :idcr  of  the  (  hriv 
tian  party  in  SirathclyUe.  was  victorious,  Kentigcrn  was  recalled. 
He  bed  Us  ice  fitat  at  Hoddam  in  Dwnf rienUic  hut  afkctwMda 
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letumd  to  CSaicow.  He  is  credited  with  missionary  work  in 
Galloway  and  north  of  ihc  Firth  of  Forth,  but  most  of  the 
dedications  to  him  which  survive  arc  north  of  the  Mounth  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Detk  ThemccUnfof  KcDUgefnaadColunba 
probably  took  place  MMd  alter  584,  wimi  the  latter  bccan  to 
preach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tay. 

AOTHOaiTlRS.— I4"i>c<  of  St  Kcfitigcrn;  Fraement  uied  by  John 
«l  FonhM,  «id  eomplcse  "  Life  "  by  Joeelyn  of  Furncss  in  Fort)cs-s 
ffistottant  etSiottMd  (Ediaburgh,  1874).  vol.  v. ;  Four  A  Hcuni  Booki 
of  Walfs  (EdinburRh.  cd.  W.  F.  Skene,  1868),  ii.  457:  A/.wyrmii 
Arckatototy  fLomlon,  I801),  11.34:  D.  R.  IhomA^.  History  of  Dwtst 
ej Si  Asaph  {London.  1874).  p.  5;  Index  of  LlyfrCoch  P\.vt\\\\,  A'fhiu- 
^ofia  Cambrensis.  ird  Krici,  lH6Ji.  vol.  xiv.  p.  151;  \V.  F.  Skrnr. 
CrUic  Sfotland  (F.fiinl)urKh.  1877).  ii.  179  If.;  John  Rhys,  Celtic 
Brtlnn  (London,  1904),  pp.  145,  146,  174,  199,  25a 

KBNTOII.  a  city,  and  the  oounty  teat  «f  Hardia  county, 
Ohiot  U.S.A.,  OB  the  Sdote  river,  fe  aa.  N.W.  <f  Cotumbtts. 
Pop.  (190a),  6852,  including  493  loreign>hoRi  and  171  negroes; 
(iQio),  7185.  It  is  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Cleveland,  Ciadnnati, 

ChicaRo  &  St  Louis,  aiKl  the  Ohio  Cintral  railways.  It  is 
buil!  on  ihc  water-parting  between  luike  Uric  and  the  Gulf  of 
M(.\iio,  hi-rc  rilxmt  1,000  ft.  above  sca-lcvel.  There  are  «hof>s 
id  the  Ohio  Ceotral  railway  here,  and  manufactories  of  hard- 
ware. The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks. 
Kenton  was  named  in  honour  of  Simon  Kenton  (i7SS~>836)  a 
funottS  SCOttt  and  Indian  fighter,  who  took  part  in  the  border 
waifam,  pwrticulady  in  Kentucfcy  «ad  OUo^  durius  the  Wat  of 
American  Tadependence  and  afterwardi.  It  w»  platted  and  be* 
came  the  county  sc.it  in  J^U'  af^^l  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1885. 

KENTS  CAVERN,  or  Kl.m's  Hole,  the  largest  of  English 
bone  c.ivcs,  famous  as  ailording  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Man  in  Devon  (England)  contcmporancousiy  with  animals  now 
extinct  or  no  longer  indigenous.  It  is  about  a  mile  east  of 
Torquay  harbour  and  is  of  a  sinuous  nature,  running  dec-ply 
Into  a  bill  of  Devonian  limestone.  Although  long  known  locally, 
It  was  not  nnta  1825  that  it  was  acicntilkally  examined  by  Rev. 
|.  McEnery.  who  found  worieed  iilntstn  tetimateaaoDdatimi  with 
the  bcncs  of  eitlnct  mammals.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  proved  the  ewstcncc  of  man  in  Devonshire  while  those 
animals  were  alive,  but  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be  accijitol 
by  his  contcniporarics.  His  discoveries  were  aflcr'.sards 
vciinc'd  by  (rodwin  .Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  Committee 
of  the  I)rili»h  Association,  whose  explorations  were  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  Wm.  Pcngclly  from  is'^s  to  iSSo.  There 
are  four  distinct  atiata  in  the  cave.  (1)  Tbe  surface  is  com- 
posed of  dailt  earth  and  contabtt  mcdtevi]  itmalUk  Koman 
pottery  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was  in  vae  during 
the  Iron,  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Ages.  (?)  Bdow  this  is  a 
stalagmite  floor,  varying  in  thickness  from  i  to  i  ft.,  and  cover- 
ing (0  ihc  red  c;irili  v,  Iiicli  contained  bones  of  the  hyatna, 
lion,  maminotli,  rhin  -f  >  ro^  aiid  other  ;inimal:>.  in  association  with 
flint  implcmenli  and  an  engraved  antler,  which  proved  man  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern  during  its  deposition. 
Above  this  and  below  the  Malagmita  there  is  in  one  pan  of  the 
caveablaickbandfroaiato6in.t]dcktfonnedofaoiIlikeNo.  t, 
containing  charoMl,  numerous  Hint  imptcments,  and  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  animals,  the  latter  occasionally  perforated  as  if 
used  for  ornairi<!U.  (.■,)  Filling  the  Iwttom  of  the  cave  w.ii 
a  hard  breccia,  with  the  remains  of  beam  antl  flint  implcmcir.s, 
the  latter  in  the  r.;.iin  ruder  than  those  found  .■'.1jo\c,  in  sonic 
places  it  was  no  less  th.in  ij  ft.  thick.  Tl;e  most  remarkable 
animal  remains  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  are  those  of  the  Sabre- 
toothed  Ufcr,  iiadiairudtu  Uuidtm  of  bir  Richard  Owen.  While 
tbe  value  of  McEnery's  diaooveries  was  in  diifMtc  tbe  ciplantion 
of  the  cave  of  Brixbam  near  Torquay  in  1858  novcd  that  roan 
was  coeval  with  the  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  the  following  year 
addiiionil  proof  was  oiTcroI  by  the  implements  that  were  found 
in  WoJtkey  Hole,  .Soni(.r>ct.  Similar  remains  have  been  met 
with  in  the  caves  of  Wales,  and  in  Kn^;land  as  far  nor!h  as 
Derbyshire  (Cn^swcll),  proving  tlul  over  the  mIioIc  of  souihern 
and  middle  England  men,  in  pKCisdy  tbe  aame  stage  of  rude 
dviliaaUon,  bunted  the  rhinocenM^  the  maannoth  and  other 
tittintt  animals. 


Sec  Sir  John  Evan,  Antint  SUm  |nAlMHNtt  if  Ckael  M 

(London.  1897):  Lord  Avebury^  PrtiSurk  Tma  (1904: 
Pencclly.  Addrett  to  Iht  Brilith  Attetioli^  (1883)  and  Life  of  Vm 
by  hi«daugbier  (1897):  Godwin  Autten,  Proc.  Ct».  Stc  Lndem,  in. 
3^>:  PrnHIy.  "  I.itcr.iture  «!  Kcot's  Caven  "  ia  rroai.  DimiilM 
Asi.Hi^!iyy\  (1''''^).  Wdliam  Boyd  DawUm,  ftaaiiiallhn  uf 
Early  Man  in  Britain. 

KEHTnCKT.  a  South  Centnl  Stitn  of  the  United  Stat^  «( 

America,  situated  between  36'  30'  and  J9'  6'  N.,  and  ?3°  r  I 
V  3S'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.,  N.W.,  andNX  by  Illinoii,  Indiir.i 
and  Ohio;  E.  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  its  E.  fork,  the  Tujt, 
which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  and  by  Virginia;  S.L 
and  S.  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  the  Misst&siffti 
river,  which  leparaics  it  from  Missouri.  It  hat  aa  area  of 
40,598  aq.  m.;  of  this,  417  sq.  m.,  including  the  entliebieadth ol 
the  Ohio  river,  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  arc  water  surface. 

Phyuofiraphy. — From  mountain  hcicht*  alonK  it»  eastern  hwi'.'f 
the  surface  of  Kentucky  i»  a  nn[I^l  \».  .icrn  slope  acrtci-.  rnui 
diMectc>U  plateaus  to  a  gracefully  unUuUi4ng  lowland  ui  tiu:  iiuiu 
ccaiml  pert.aadalmwmMafaalewacraMtheaaaicphtcstt*^ 
a  tower  and  mete  level  lovdand  at  (he  wesMM  egttramty.  Ik 
narrow  mountain  belt  is  part  of  the  wettem  cd|a  Of  the  Appabdiu 
Mountain  Province  in  which  pnraUel  ridget  of  foMad  niuunwiMi 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Pine,  have  crest*  looo-jooo  ft.  high.  vA 
the  Bit:  niai  V.  NT  iuiitain  ri-.rs  ti.>  ^lmu  ft.  Thr  hi;:hc^t  pjin!  in  lU 
state  is  The  Double  on  th''  \'iri-liiia  ■■t.i'.c  lirir,  in  < 
Harlan  county  with  an  .ilrirndf  o[  ovi  r  41 1>'  It.    1  h.- 


rr-i  ["or  i 


quarter  of  tbe  state,  cotcrmioout  with  the  Lastcrn  Kentucky  (otl- 

«M,  ia  eeaMeealy  known  aa  the  regioa  of  tbe  "  mouniaias." 
with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  area  just  described  it  fm^m/ 


belonpi  to  the  AHcgluny  Plateau  Provlnee.   This  plateau  hrh  a 
rxccedinRly  rugged  witn  sharp  ridge*  alternating  with  lum* 
v.illcys  which  have  ttcep  side*  hut  are  aektom  more  than  1500  it 
above  the  sea.    The  remainder  of  the  state  which  lies  cast  of  il* 
Tcnni"i»<-e  river  is  divided  into  the  IlitM-irvd  Him  f'Ufrau  jod » 
lowland  li.i-.in,  eroded  in  the  lliptil.md  Kim  f'htr.Tu  and  known  H 
theBlucGnss  Rcf^ion:  this  region  is!«'paratcd  from  ihe  Hiehland  Kin 
Plateau  by  a  Mnucirciilar  eicarpaient  extending  fron  f^ftsmoviK. 
Ohio,  at  the  nwuih  of  the  Scioto  river,  to  the  mouth  o(  tbe  Sii: 
rivcT  below  Louisville;  it  b  bounded  north  by  the  Ohio  ritrr 
The  Midland  Rin  Plateau,  lying  to  the  jouth,  east  and  mtst  d 
the  escarpment,  embmcM  fully  onc-h.ilf  of  the  state,  ttopet  Irwi 
elevations  o(  I000-I20(j  ft.  or  mure  in  the  cast  to  about  50O  It.  i» 
the  nurth-we-^t,  and  is  generally  nuji.li  Usj  rugged  than  the  Alif- 
Kh.in>'  I'Utf.io  ,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  'ojthcm  portion  of  it  is  tit 
numerous  circular  deprvssions  (sink  holes)  in  the  surface  aiMl  lit 
cnvenwus  n^ftm  faetieaih.  Kentucky  ia  noted  for  its  cave*,  tbe  be«- 
known  of  wnkh  are  Mammoth  Cam  and  Cotaad  Cavcni  (mj.). 
The  caves  are  cut  in  the  beds  of  limestotw  (lying  immrdialcly  bdo« 
the  coal-bear: ng  seric)  by  stream*  that  pasa  tx  ne.it h  themrf»cei« 
the  "  sink  holes,"  and  accordine  to  Professor  N.  S.  Shalcr  there  J.*t 
altogether  "doubtless  a  hundred  itii  u'^jml  miles  of  »:a>i  ljr?« 
enough  to  permit  the  easy  paiviRc  of  man."  IX>wn  the  steep  ^4" 
of  the  escarpment  the  llif;hland  Rim  Plateau  drops  200  ft.  or  mat 
to  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region,  in  ^liieh  erosion  has  de\'rlcpr4 
on  limestone  a  gracefully  uraulatinc  surface.   This  Blue  Gn* 
Region  is  lilce  a  beautiful  park,  vdtbout  mgccd  eliffs,  prccipttoiri 
sloocs,  or  fbt  marshy  bottoms,  but  marked  uy  rounded  hilu 
dales.    Especially  within  a  radius  of  20  m.  around  Lexingtoo. 
country  is  clothed  with  an  unusually  luxuriant  veRrtation.  Durii< 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter  in  (particular,  the  blui  •,;ra'-4  iPuccm- 
prtna  and  Pm  praKn^i-)  >j)re.iiK  a  nut.  K'cen,  thu  k,  fine  and  tdt, 
over  much  ol  ihe  <  i-u:iir>  .  and  it  i,  a  >;ij<xl  %k  inter  pasture ;  about  iht 
middle  ul  June  it  blooms,  and,  owmg  to  the  hue  of  its  seed 
gives  the  landscape  a  bluish  hue^  Another  lowland  area  cabCMCi 
that  small  part  ol  the  cutc  in  the  extreme  south-east  which  Scs«(« 
of  the  Tennessee  river;  this  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  Coostal  Firs 
T<r;:ion  uhich  extends  north  along  the  Mississippi  river;  it  has  » 
Ker.turky  an  average  cleva t ion  of  less  than  500  ft.  Most  of  thelort'^ 
rivers  of  the  state  have  their  sources  among  the  mountains  or  on  lit 
Alleghany  I'Liteau  and  Ii      mi  re  or  It-.-  circuilousK  in  a  jtr.eiJ 
nrirth.ueMef  11  'lire.r 1 1  1  ri  - ir  1 1  i !i.  Ohm     .\! r n..h  <li  r|i  t ; \  er  tiarmis 
arc  common,  lolls  or  imtu^blc  rapid*  arc  rare  wc»t  of  the  Attcgluii) 
naaani 


Grae?ud^ndnSSer  are  tt.  ^ 
rivets  wholly  within  theatate.  TheCamberLind.  after  floviag  lor* 
considerable  distance  in  tbe  scHitlHcast  and  s<ju(h  central  part  of  tht 
Mate,  passes  into  Tennessee  at  a  point  nearly  south  of  LouiiviBe.»''J 
in  the  extreme  south-west  the  Cumlx-rljnd  and  the  Ttnne>.s«. 
only  a  short  distance  hetwet-n  them,  crovs  Kenturky  and  cnto  ■.I" 
Mi\M^~if>pi  .11  Srnilhl.inrl  anil  Paducah  rcs|xetiv<.ly.  Irir  driinjf» 
of  the  region  ur.der  which  Ihc  caverns  lie  is  ii^o-.ily  undi  rgrouod. 

Fauna  and  tlora. — The  first  while  -Jltlers  Inuml  ^real  nuad 
of  buffaloes,  deer,  elks,  gccsc.  ducks,  turkcvs  and  partridgOki  d* 
nay  beM^gantbaraJyiMU  wolveik  '"'IJ^^eddiiSnl  ^^""^  '^Si 
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dmbk  aad  the  (trcuBa  we  inhabited  bytraat,  pertli.  buffalo-fish, 
nn-fiih,  mullrt,  eel*,  and  tuclcen.  Of  the  larger  garae  tliere  remain 
only  a  few  deer,  bean  and  lynx  in  the  mountain  diitrictB,  and  the 
Qumben  oi  tnull  game  and  ftsh  have  been  greatly  reduced.  In  its 
primeval  Mate  Kentucky  was  generally  well  timbmd.  but  moct  of 
the  middle  KCtioa  has  oetn  cleared  and  here  the  blue  grass  is  now 
dtt  daoumat  feature  of  the  floca.  Extensive  forest  areas  still  remain 
both  in  the  east  and  tbe  west.  In  the  cast  oak,  maple,  beech, 
chestnut,  elm.  tulip-trrc  (locally  "  yellow  poplar  "),  walnut,  pine 
and  cedar  trcrs  arc  the  most  numerous;  in  the  weat  the  forests  are 
romDOsed  largely  of  cypress,  ash,  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  walnut, 
beech,  tulip-tree,  gum  and  sycamore  trees.  Locust,  pawpaw, 
rucuaber,  Duck-eye.  black  mulberry  and  wild  cherry  trees  also 
aboandi  Md  tbe  gnpe.  raspberry  and  strawberry  are  native  fruit*. 

OmuIt. — The  climate  is  somewhat  more  ould  and  even  than  that  of 
the  ncighhourins  states.  Thrmf'.in  UiMilmimMuic^about  50*  F. 
on  the  mountains  in  tbe  S.  K.,  and  6^W.of  tfct  Tcancasee,  is  about 
SS*  P.  for  the  entire  state:  the  ihermometer  seldooi  re^'sters  as  high 
as  100*  or  as  lowas— 10  .  The  mcjn  annual  precipitation  ranges 
from  about  38  in.  in  the  north-east  to  50  in.  in  the  south,  and  is  about 
46  in.  for  the  ciilirc  ffaic;  it  ii  u  -iially  disiributcl  c\x-nly  throughout 
the  year  and  vcr>'  lit  tic  is  in  the  lorro  of  snow.  The  prevailing  winds 
bknr  from  the  wist  or  south-west ;  rain-bcarlax  wind*  blow  nostly 
from  the  south ;  and  the  cold  waves  come  from  th^northar  north*  west. 

Soil. — The  best  soils  arc  tbe  alluvium  in  the  bottom-lands  along 
•ODie  of  the  larger  rivers  and  that  of  the  Blue  Grass  Rc^on,  which 
b  (fcriN-ed  from  a  limestone  rich  in  organic  matter  (contaminfr  phos- 
phorus) and  rapidly  decomposing.  The  soil  within  a  radius  of 
some  20  m.  around  [.exington  i*  especially  rich ;  outside  of  this  area 
the  Bljc  Ora5s  soil  is  kis  rich  in  pho'phon::*  and  cuntains  a  larger 
mixture  <rf  sand.  The  toils  of  the  Highland  Kim  Plateau  as  well 
M  of  the  knriaad  west  of  the  Tennessee  rivtr  wy  neatly,  but  the 
miMt  cohhhoh  are  a  clay,  containing  more  or  Icai  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  undy  loam.  On  tbe  escarpment  around  tbe  Blue  Crass 
R.  gion  the  s.iih  nne  for  tbe  most  part  either  cherty  or  stiff  with 
clay  and  of  inferior  quality.  On  the  mountains  and  on  the  Alleghany 
Plalwu.  aI«o,  much  of  the  v)il  i*  very  light  and  thin. 

AnncuL'urr. — Kentucky  is  chiefly  an  .igricultural  state.    Of  the 
75?.=;^:  n(  ii\  inhjliitant»  who,  in  1900,  were  civ-j^<.-<i  in somegainful 
occu,'jation.  4u«.i«s  or  54*2%,  were  arricuiturists,  and  o<  its  total 
iMid  surface  .11,979,433  MM OT  tS9»         included  in  forms. 
Tbe  percentage  of  improvaa  nna  laad  iocnased  from       in  1850 
to  49*9  in  iUoandto63-s  in  i^oa  The  number  of  farm*  increased 
from  74,777  ia  ttso  to  166.453  in  1880  and  to  234.667  in  1900:  and 
their  avTraRc  .-a/e  decreased  from  2j6"7  acres  in  1 850  to  139*1  acres 
in         and  to  937  acres  in  1900,  thc^c  changes  being  larf^ly  due 
to  the  LnMkin.;  up  of  .slave  c'tates,  the  introduction  of  .1  considerable 
DumN  r  111  H'  ;.,i'i  (  irini^ri,  and  the  inrreiM-d  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and^maikcl-i;ardcn  produce.    In  the  best  stock-raisins  country, 
Mag,  in  Fayette  county,  tba  imniila  mdeiiBf  piweilidthnfiK  toe 
latter  part  of  this  pcnod  aod  OMfanmoam 
combined  to  form  some  vast  enatea  of  fraa  aooo  to  4000  acres. 
Of  the  334,667  farms  in  1900,  155.189  contained  lea*  than  100  acres, 
76450 contained  between  100  and  500  acres,  and  558  containe<l  more 
tluui  tOOO  acres;  152J16  or  64  86';i,  were  operated  by  owm  r*  or 
pMt  owners,  0/  whom  53JO  were  nejrroes;  16,776  by  cash  tenants, 
it  vbosn  789  were  nrgrucs;  and  60,2^9  bv  share  tenants,  of  whom 
4944  were  negroes.  In  1900  the  value  01  farm  land  and  improve- 
tta9t«l  17,430;  of  buildingaon  farms,  800,887,460:  of  live- 
— 1,106.  in  the  year  1899  the  value  ol  all  farm  products 
B5  (of  which  811,138.530  was  tbe  value  of  products 
1),  including  thefollowinR  item*:  crops,  I74.783.365; 
products,  $44,303,940:  and  forest  products,  14.17), 840. 
The  total  acreage  of  all  crops  in  1890  was  6.583,696.   IniJian  com 
is  the  largest  and  luost  valuable  crop.   As  late  as  1841;,  when  it 
produced  58,673,591  bu.,  Kentucky  wa*  the  second  Urge;.!  Indian- 
oom  producing  state  in  the  Union.  In  1899  tbe  crop  had  increased 
to  73.974.3>o  bu.  and  the  acrcaee  was  3.319.257  (more  than  half  tbe 
•CRage  of  all  crops  in  the  state),  but  the  rank  had  (alien  to  ninth  in 
product  and  eleventh  in  acreage;  in  1909  (according  to  tbe  Yearbook 
of  the  United  State*  Department  of  Agriculture)  the  crop  was 
I03,473.o<x>  bu.  (ninth  among  the  states  of  the  United  States),  and 
the  arrr.i;;c  was  3.568,000  (twxlfth  among  the  states).  Among  the 
cereals  wheat  is  the  next  largest  crop;  it  incrcatcd  from  3,143.823  bu. 
in  1849  to  11,356,113  bu.  ia  i8;r9,  and  to  14,364,500  bu.  in  1899;  in 
1909  It  was  only  7,906,000  bu.  The  crop  of  each  of  the  other  cereals 
ia  sm.ilt  and  in  each  case  was  lea*  in  1890  than  ia  1849.  Tbo  culture 
of  toUicco,  which  is  the  second  moct  valuable  crop  in  the  state,  was 
benin  in  tbe  north  oart  about  1780  and  in  the  west  and  south  early 
in  tbe  19th  century,  out  it  was  late  in  that  century  before  it  was  intro- 
duced to  any  conniderable  extent  in  the  Blue  Cnuis  Region,  where 
it  wa-s  then  in  a  mea.sure  substituted  for  the  culture  of  hemp.  By 
1849  Kentucky  ranked  second  only  to  Virginia  in  the  production  trf 
tobacco,  and  m  1809  it  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  state  in  both 


acrease  and  yield,  there  being  in  that  year  384,805  acres,  which  was 
34^%afthe|Mal«ctM|ain  the  contincatal  United  5t.ite<,  yiekling 
3i4,>i8,0S0      As  cbropared  with  the  state'*  Indian  corn  crop  of 

th.at  ycsar,  tbe  acreage  wa*  only  a  little  more  than  one-ninth,  but  the 
Value  (818,541,983)  wa*  about  o^']^  In  1909  the  tok-irco  acrcigc 
in  Kentucky  wa*  430.000,  the  crop  was  350,700,000  lb,  vahied  at 


837, 1 74<200 :  the  aven^  price  per  pound  had  increased  from  5^  oeats 
in  1899  to  I0"6  cents  in  t9p9.  The  two  most  important  toKirco- 
growiag  districts  are:  the  Black  Patch,  in  tiic  extreme  s<^l■Jth■ue^t 
corner  of  the  state,  which  with  tbe  adjacent  counties  in  Tennessee 
grow*  a  black  heavy  leaf  bought  almost  entirely  by  the  agents  of 
lorei^  eovemment*  (especially  Austria,  Spain  and  Italy)  and  called 
"  regie*  tobacco;  and  the  Blue  Cra«*  Region,  a*  far  east  as  May*- 
ville,  and  the  hill  country  south  and  east,  whose  product,  the  red 
and  white  Burley,  is  a  fine- fibred  light  leaf,  peculiarly  absorbent  of 
licorice  and  other  a<lijUcrants  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
chewing  tobacco,  and  hencea  peculiarly  valuable  crop,  which  formerly 
averaged  12  cents  a  pound  for  all  grades.'  The  high  price  reri!\  /  <1  Ijy 
the  hill  cTowers  of  tbe  Burley  induced  farmer*  in  tbe  Blue  C.ra&s 
to  plant  Boricy  tobacco  there,  where  the  crop  proved  a  great  euccess, 
more  than  twwe  a*  much  (•ometimcs  aooo  lb)  beinf  grown  to  the 
acre  in  the  Blue  Crass  as  in  the  hills  and  twice  a*  Urge  patches  being 
easily  managed.  In  the  hill  country  the  share  tenant  could  usually 
plant  and  cultiN-ate  only  four  acre*  of  tobacco,  had  to  spmd  I30  days 
working  the  crop,  and  could  use  the  same  land  for  tobacco  only  once 
in  six  )Tars.  So,  although  a  price  of  6'S  cents  a  pound  coveted 
expenses  of  the  planter  of  flurley  in  the  Blue  t  .ra^',  who  r  )uld  use 
the  same  land  for  tobacco  once  in  four  years,  this  price  did  not  repay 
the  bill  planter.  The  additional  productkai  of  the  Blue  Crass 
Rcgkm  seat  tlw  ptfae  of  Bvrley  tobacoi)  ikiwn  (o  this  figure  and  below 
it.  The  pkaMnUltko  BiacK  Patch  had  met  a  combination  of  tbe 
buyer*  by  Mnuf  a  pool,  tbe  Planters'  Protective  Asscxriatksn.  into 
which  40,000  growers  were  forced  by  "  nifht-riding  "  and  other 
forma  of  coercion  and  persuasion,  and  had  thus  •:<-r  .jrr<l  an  advance 
to  II  cents  a  pound  from  the  "  Cf^ic  "  buyers  and  had  shown  the 
efficacy  of  pooling  methods  in  securing  better  prices  for  the  tobacco 
crop.  Following  their  example,  the  planters  of  tbe  Burley  formed 
the  Barley  Tobaeoo  Society,  a  Burley  pool,  with  headquarter*  at 
Wlneheitcr  and  associated  with  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
which  promoted  in  getieral  the  pooling  of  different  crops  tbroucbout 
the  country.  The  tobacco  planters  secured  legislation  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  crop  pools.  The  Burley  Tobacco  Society  attempted 
to  pool  the  entire  crup  an  i  t.'  iw  I  r  e  the  buyers  of  the  Amcrtcan 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jersey  (w  hirh  usually  bought  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  of  liurlo)  )  to  fviy  a  much  hif;her  pn  e  for 
it.  In  1906  and  in  1907  the  crop  was  very  targe:  tbe  pool  sold  its 
lower  grades  of  the  1906  crap  at  16  cent*  a  pound  to  toe  Aaericen 
Tobacco  Company  and  forced  the  independoit  buyers  out  of  budneas; 
and  the  Burley  iiodety  decided  in  1907  to  grow  no  more  tobacco 
until  tbe  1906  and  1^07  craps  were  sold,  making  the  price  high  enough 
to  pay  for  this  pcnod  of  idleness.  Members  of  tnc  pool  had  used 
force  to  bring  planters  into  the  pool:  and  now  some  tobacco  growers, 
especially  in  tne  hills,  planted  new  crops  in  the  hope  of  immediate 
return,  and  a  new  "  night-riding  "  war  was  begun  on  them.  Bands 
of  nusked  men  rode  about  the  country  both  in  the  Black  Patch  and 
ia  the  Burley,  bumiog  tobacco  houses  of  the  indepeodent  planters, 
scraping  their  ncwijr-planted  tobacco  patdies,  demaadmi^  that 
planters ^oin  their  organization  or  leave  the  country,  and  whipping 
or  shooting  the  recalcitrants.  Governor  Willson,  immediately  after 
his  inauguration,  took  measures  to  suppress  disorrler.  In  general 
the  Planters'  Protective  Association  in  the  Black  Patch  was  more 
successful  in  it*  pool  than  the  Burley  Tobacco  Society  in  its,  and 
there  was  more  violence  in  the  "  regie  "  than  in  the  "  Burlcv  " 
district.  In  November  1908  the  lawloancss  subsided  in  the  Burley 
after  tbe  agreement  of  the  Amcricaa  Tobacco  Company  to  purchase 
the  remaiiKier  of  the  1906  crop  at  ■  *  ranad  "  price  of  ao)  cents 
and  a  part  of  the  1907  crop  at  an  average  piice  of  17  cents,  thus 
making  it  profitable  to  raise  a  full  crop  in  1909. 

Kentucky  is  the  prim  ip.ll  hemp-growing  state  of  the  Union ;  the 
crop  of  1899,  which  was  thrown  on  14.107  acres  and  amounted  to 
iO,30yS6o  tt),  valued  at  8468,454,  was  877%  of  the  hemp  crop 
of  the  whole  country.  But  the  competition  of  cheaper  labour  in 
other  couatriea  raduced  the  profits  on  this  plant  and  tne  product  of 
1899  ooB  •  deoiaae  Jm  7Mi>i00o  lb  in  1850.  Hay  and  foofe, 
the  fouitlk  bi  value  of  the  aCate's  crops  in  1809,  were  grosm  on 
683,139  acres  and  amounted  to  776,534  tons,  valued  at  tfi,rno,fi.i7; 
in  I909  the  acrraKe  of  hay  w.ts  480,000  and  the  crop  of  f.s  i  fxx)  i-ms 
was  valued  at  17.771,000.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  fruit  grown 
in  Kentucky  was  |2..^ol,457  (making  the  state  rank  thirteenth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  \-aluc  of  this  product),  ol  whim 
ti,;)43i645  was  the  value  of  orchard  fruits  and  8435,46a  that  of  aowi 
fruits.  Amon^  fruits,  apples  are  produced  in  greatest  abuadaocrt 
6.053.717  bu.  in  1899,  an  amount  exceeded  in  only  niat  itMfSi  in 
1889  tne  crop  had  been  10,679.389  bu.  and  was  excmledoalylqrtbe 
crop  of  Ohio  and  by  that  <n  Michigan.  Kentucky  also  grows  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cherries,  pears,  i^ums  and  [x-achrs.  and.  for  its 
si/e,  ranks  high  in  its  crops  of  strawBerriei.  bl.ir klx  rries  and  rasn- 
l>errie»,  Indian  com  i-  Rrowr.  in  all  jjarts  if  tie  state  I  i-t  mn-t  Litui  ly 
in  tbe  western  portion.  Wheat  is  grown  both  in  the  blue  Grass 
Region  and  (aitberjMHlt  Im^I  IbflNM  eoanlfy  fw 
Ohm  river  between  aacluMitl aad  Loutavilleaad  mtfce  hillv  landsur* 
rounding  the  Blue  Crass  Region.  In  the  eastern  part  of  (he  state 

'North  of  the  Black  Patch  isa  district  in  whirh  is  grown  a  hea\'>  -leal 
tobacco,  a  Urge  p.jrt  of  whii  h  is  -hiiJpcd  to  '  .n  .r.  lirit.i  in  ,  and  f.irther 
north  aad  eait  a  dark  tobacco  is  grown  (or  the  American  market. 
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vhcre  cfop*  are  eerwrally  light.  Indiaa  oora,  flatt  ud  potatott  arc 
tfae  principul  produci».  but  tobacco,  Rax  and  cottim  are  grow*.  Th« 
tborouKhbred  Kentucky  bone  has  lon^'  luid  a  worid-wide  tCMtatioo 
for  tpecd,  and  (he  Blu«  Grau  KiKtuii.  t  -.{xxially  Fav«tte.  oourbon 

and  Woodford  countio.  is  pruliat>iy  the  r'lnc^!  harae-Dreeding  rpgion 
in  Anu-rica  and  lias  Urge  bri><liiv  (•tni^.    [n  Fayette  county,  in 
19UU,  the  average  value  of  tuli*  t-r>»(i  ti  (he  ages  of  one  and  two 
ycar»  wa*  $.177'78.     In  llit-  LUur  (_.r.i-%   Ki^;ii(ii   m  my 
bred  iihorthurn  cattle  and  hnc  tuulcs  are  rau>«d.    1  h«  numbers  of 

borscs.  roulca.  cattle  rad  ihwp  incfamd  ^piic  mmHtif  tnm  i8so 
to  1900,  but  the  number  of  iwiM  n  llto  nd  n  19M  umaenHy 


 IcM  than  in  l$SO.  In  1900  tiM  IIMB  Ittd  497*245  borvcs, 

Itt8.t  10  mulct.  364.02s  dairy  eowa,  759,7 14  «tlwr  neit  cutk.  1 ,300.83^ 
(beep and  2,008.9*9  swine;  in  iqio  there  were  in  Kentucky  407,000 
horv-^,  207,000  mules.  3</4,o«Kj  milLh  co»>,  WjS/joo  other  neat  calilc, 
I,o6u,ooo  kheep  and  i/f'j.a"')  >,wini-.  I  lie  ptinci|ul  sheep-raising 
counties  in  1905  were  |5..iirl«.:i,  S  ott  ar.rl  li.irrison,  and  the  prin- 
eipai  hog-raiaing  countkc*  wcru  Oravcs,  Hardio,  Ohio,  Union  and 
nK  kfliao. 

Fowls  ami  Tfatcr.— Moic  tin  OM-lair  of  the  sute  (aboot 
]n.aOO  aq.  m.)  was  in  1900  atDI  wooded.  In  1900  of  the  total  cut  of 
fjjatiM.  ft.,  B.M.,  392,604  wtre  white  oak  and  279,740  M-  It.  were 
tulip-tree.  LoKging  n  the  principal  industry  of  (cvcral  locahcies, 
capecially  in  the  cast,  ami  the  lumber  product  of  the  state  itvcredMrd 
in  value  from  fl. 502,4^4  in  t«50  <i>  J4"^'4-3'"  'S^o.  to 
$13,774,911  in  li/uo.  The  factotT  prodiirt  in  1900  was  valued  at 
>IV33»,S33  and  in  1905  at  Sl4.S39.<>x>-    !■>  a  'ot^'  o' 

586.371  M.  ft..  B.M..  q(  aawod  lumber,  393.776  M.  It.  were  oak  and 
151057  M.  ft.  were  "  poplar."  .   .  ,  j 

The  planing  mill  industry  m  incrcaimg  rapidly,  as  it  is  found 
dicaper  to  erect  milU  near  the  forests;  between  1900  and  1905  the 
capital  of  planinR  mills  in  the  state  increased  I  I7'i  %  and  the  value 
if  products  inc^eJ^ed  14.;  W  ,,. 

ManuJiUlures. —Kcniucyy't  nianuf.net ure^  are  principally  those 
(or  which  the  produi  ts  of  her  farms  and  forcits  furnish  the  raw 
matcriid.  The  most  diainctivc  i>f  these  is  probably  distilled  liquors, 
the  cutc's  whisky  being  famna.  A  ooiony  oi  Roman  Catholic 
immigrants  from  Maryhuid  settled  in  17S7  along  the  Salt  river  about 
50  m.  S.S.E.  of  l.ouisville and  m-tth  the  surplus  o(  their  Indian  corn 
crop  made  whisky,  a  part  of  which  they  sold  at  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mi%»i»sippi.  The  industry  was  rapidly  develoned  by 
dirtilicrs,  who  immediately  after  the  supprevoon  of  the  WhisLy 
Insurrection,  in  1794.  removed  from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  m 
what  is  no*  M.i>->in  founty  and  was  then  a  part  ol  Bourbon  countv — 
the  product  is  sttU  known  as  "  Bourbon  "  whisky.  During  the  first 
hall  ol  the  i9tb  ccatufx  tha  iadwifry  became  afjoansid«able  local 


hall  01  the  i9tb  ccatufy  tM  UmmUy  became  m  oonsuKiaDie  Mcai 
importance  in  all  parts  « the  atate,  but  since  the  Gvil  War  the  heavy 
MS  iapOMd  has  caused  its  concentration  in  bree  establishment'^. 
In  1900  nearly  40%  and  in  1905  more  than  one-tnird  of  the  stale'^ 

froduci  was  distilled  in  Louisville.  Good  whisky  is  made  in  .Mary- 
(11  I  .ini\  in  v-irt^  nl  I'ennsylvania  from  r\  c,  but  all  efforts  in  other 
states  kj  prrjMLire  from  Intiian  corn  a  vvhij-ky  equal  to  the  Bojrbon 
have  faiU  d.  and  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  ol  the  Bourbon  is 
largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  Kentucky  lime  water  and  the 
KaiMcfcy  yeast  germs.  The  aiwcnge  annual  product  of  the  state 
mm  iMo  to  1900  was  about  aOflBttfiOO  gallons,  in  1900  the  product 
was  valued  at  $9,lttMJi  to  1905  »  >ii^.aQ4.^  .  in  1900  and  in 
1909  Kentucky  caakcd  fauiA  aoMnt  the  aiuea  in  the  whi*  of 
distilled  liquors. 

The  total  value  of  all  manufactured  prtJucts  of  the  state  increased 
from  $i26.7iv.»57  in  1800  to  tl54.io6.3(>5  in  1900,  or  2i-7%.  and 
(r  um  I  jix)  t  J  i!V05  the  value  of  factory-made  products  alone  increased 
from  >i26,So8.66o  to  £i59. 753.963,  or  26-3%.'  Measured  by  the 
'  Koi  the  product,  tluur  and  grist  mill  products  rose  from  third  in 

 tin  IQOO  to  first  in  rank  in  1905,  from  $13,017,043  to  $18,007,786, 

or  38-3%;  and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuf!  fell  during 
the  mme  period  from  first  to  third  in  rank,  from  Ji4.04K.ii»2  to 
$13,117,000,  or  i2-.i*Vi;  in  1900  Kentucky  was  second,  in  1905  third, 
among  thf  states  in  tf.c  wAr.r-  <■(  ihis  product.  Lumlicr  and  timlx-r 
producu  held  sctotid  rank  both  in  1900  ($13,338,533)  and  in  1905 
/$i4,539,oao).  Disnlled  liquors  were  fourth  m  tank  in  1900  and 
tn  1905.  Men's  cloihinK  rose  from  tenth  in  rank  in  tooo  to  fifth  in 
lank  in  1905.  from  $3,420,365  to  $6,279,078.  or  83-6 %.  Other  im- 
portant manufactures,  with  their  product  values  in  I900and  in  1905, 
sre  iron  and  steel  ^$5,004,572  in  1900;  $6,167,543  in  1905):  railway 
cars  <$4.248,039  in  1900;  $5.739.07l  in  1905):  packet!  rai.Ui 
ff5.'77.l*7  in  1900;  $5,693,731  in  1905);  foundry' and  m.^'  Uinc  shoo 
products  ($4.4,34,610  in  i9o<i:  ii.fj-y^.^y)  in  I'K'St;  pUning  mill 
products,  including  i.i>h,  doors  and  blind*  ($1,1*91.517  in  1900- 
{4,593.251  in  1905 — an  increase  already  remarked);  carriages  and 
wagons  ($2,849,713  in  1900:  $4,059,438  in  1905) ;  tanned  and  curried 
leather  ($3,757,016  in  1900:  »3.0$a.377  *90S):  and  matt  liquors 
($3,186,627  in  1900:  $3,673,678  in  190S).  Other  important  manu- 


factiixcs  (each  with  a  product  value  in  1905  of  more  than  one  million 
dollars)  were  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake  (in  1900  Kentucky  was  hfth 
•■d  in  1905  sixth  among  the  states  in  the  value  of  coiton-ivcd  «il  and 
fliiiR)i  luupciacet  agrindtnnl  ImidcnMniii  booct  and  tboes.  eights 


and  cigarettes,  saddleiv  apd  liarwen.  patent  medirines  and  com- 
pound*, cotton  goods,  lumitufe.  eonlectiooery,  carriage  and  wagon 
matcriaU.  wooden  packing  boxes,  woollen  goods,  pottery  and  ttm 
cotta  ware,  struetwnl  iron-work,  and  tamed  and  car\-«d  mood. 

Louisville  IS  the  great  manufacturing  centre,  the  value  of  its  products 
amount  inj;  in  1905  to  583,204.1  J^,  51  1  %  of  the  product  of  the  entire 
st.iir.  init  showing  an  increase  oiis-oy.over  the  value  of  the  citr't 
i.n  t.  fN  pr.vjucta  la  1900b  AaidMid  it  the  prioEtpal  oealit  «f  IM 

iron  industry. 

ifiwafi  — The  mineral  iwoMWice  «f  Kctttuclcy  ate  imnoftant  tat 
valuable;  tbough  very  little  developed.  The  value  of  all  nann> 
f.ictures  in  1900  was  $154,166,365,  and  the  value  of  manotactWRa 
based  upon  products  of  mirtes  or  quarries  in  the  same  year  WW 

$15,204,788;  the  total  value  of  mineral  products  was  $19,204,341  in 
1907.  UitLiminous  coal  i-i  the  prin!  L;nl  mineral,  and  in  tyo;  Kentucky 
ranked  eighth  among  the  roal-prntlucing  states  of  the  I'nion;  the 
output  in  1907  amiiuiued  to  10,753,124  short  tons,  and  in  1902  to 
6.766.984  short  tons  as  compared  with  2.399.7SS  tons  produced  in 
1*89.  la  im  tbo  oMMtt  ww  idMot  eqwtfbr  divided  between  the 
caiteni  coalield.  «Mdl  ll  for  tlw  imiI  pan  tn  C>eenup.  B*if± 
Carter,  Lawrence.  Jobwon,  Lce.  Breathitt,  Rockcastle,  Pula^ 
Laurel,  Knox,  Bell  and  Wbltley  eoantles,  and  has  an  area  of  .ibont 
11.180  so.  m.,  and  the  western  r«i1fteld,  which  is  in  Hendtrson, 
Union.  Webster.  Daviess,  Han'ro-:  k.  .Mcloan,  Ohio.  Hopkins.  Builtr. 
Muhlenberg  arwl  Christian  counties,  and  h.is  an  area  ol  5H00  1:5  m. 
In  1907  the  output  of  the  western  <listri<  t  wav  fj.^'iK.yt-j  tonv,  that 
of  the  eastern,  4.457.737-  The  largest  coal -producing  couiuk-s  m 
IM7 em  Hopbine  {»iOft4ilS4fhMton^^      Mahlenberg  (1.882.913 
short  tone)  m thewcMeni  eeeHdd,and  BcO  (1 437.8Wriiort  tens)  aid 
Whitley  (762,023  short  tons)  in  the  Kmth-western  part  of  the  ra^tctm 
coaltteld.  .Ml  Kentucky  coal  iseilherbituminousorsemi-bituminool^ 
but  of  several  varieties.    Of  cannci  crwl  Kentucky  is  the  largest 
producer  in  the  Union,  its  output  for  ii><i2  being  65J17  short  tons, 
and,  according  to  state  repoits,  for  I9";',.  72.8,^6  tons  (of  which 
46,314  tons  were  from  Morvjan  county ),  and  for  17(14,  68. 400  toos 
(of  which  53.492  tons  were  from  Morgan  county};  according  to  the 
Mineral  Resourcn  of  Ike  Umitod  StoUs  for  1907  (published  by  the 
United  States  <3colo«^al  Swrvcy)  the  production  of  Kentnclcy  ia 
1907  of  cannel  coal  (including  4650  tons  of  semi-cannel  coal)  was 
77.733  tons,  and  exclusive  of  semi-cannel  coal  the  output  of  Kentucky 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  any  ether  st.ite.   Some  of  the  coil 
mined  in  eastern  Kentucky  is  an  exc^-llcnt  steam  prod'jcer,  especianr 
ihc  Jcllico  coal  of  Whitley  county,  Kentucky,  and  of  CampbeU 
county,  Tennessee.  But  with  the  exception  of  that  mined  in  ffop- 
kins  and  Bell  countiee,  very  little  is  fit  for  inaking  coke;  in  1880 
the  product  waa  4990  tons  of  coke  (value  $12,250),  in  {890^  iXiSO 
tons  ($22,191):  in  1900,95.533  tons  ($235,505);  in  lom.  ta6.8n  tana 
(S3t7.875>,  the  maximum  product  up  to  1906;  and  in  1907,  67.068 
tons  (»i 57,288).    Coal  was  first  mined  in  Kentucky  in  Laurel  or 
Pulaski  county  in  1827 
was  from  jooo  to  6000  1 
it  was  385,760  tons. 

Petieicum  waediscoveted  on  litde  Rennick's  Creek,  near  Burke 
ville.  in  Cumbtrlaad  eonntyt  in  1839.  when  a  flowing  oil  well  (the 
"  American  walk"  wboit  pwduct  was  sold  as  "  American  oil  "  to 


1827;  between  18120  and  1835  the  annual  ostput 
6000  tooe;  la  1I40  u  «M  ^ij^  low  and  io  f  M9 


heal  rhcumaiiam,  bunM,  dSc)  struck  by  men  boring  f or  a  "  ash 
well,"  and  after  a  second  discovery  in  the  'sixties  at  the  mouth  of 
Crocus  Creek  a  small  but  steady  amount  of  oil  was  got  each  year. 
Great  pipe  lines  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  to  Somerset, 
Pula^kl  county,  and  with  branches  to  the  l^gland.  Barbourvilte 
and  Presionburg  fields,  had  in  1903  a  mileage  of  375  m.  The 
principal  fields  are  in  the  "  MMithern  tier,"  from  Wayne  to  ADen 
county,  including  Barren  county;  farther  esM,  Knox  county,  and 
Flm-dand  KooCtOOaotiwttOthenonh-east  tlv  Kigland  field  in  Bath 
and  Rowan eouatltaen the UeMng  river.  I  n  i'v<:'.'  the  petroleum  pro- 
duced in  the  «.-ite  amounted  to  j4H.|)^o  barrels,  val'.i(d  at  ft  72.8;?, 
a  gain  in  quantity  of  8i'4°L  '  vi  r  \ty)\.  Kentucky  is  the  ^  W. 
extreme  of  tne  n.itiiral  gas  resion  o(  the  wrst  Hink  o(  the  .Appalachiia 
system;  the  (greatest  amount  is  found  in  Martincounty  in  the  east .  a-rl 
Breckinridge  county  in  the  nonh-srest.  The  vahic  of  the  state's 
natural  gas  output  increased  from  $38^3  in  1891  to  $99,000  to 
1806.  $286,343  in  >900f  $36;.6il  in  1903,  and  $380,176  in  I9t>7. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  several  counties,  and  an  iron  furrare 
w.T>  Uuilt  in  Bath  county,  in  the  .S.  K.  pan  o(  the  state,  as  carls  as 
1791,  but  since  i860  this  mineral  has  reireis-ed  little  attention.  It 
Mpoi  it  was  mined  only  in  Rath,  Lyon  and  I  r.ii<g,  counties,  of  which 
the  total  pnxfuct  w.is  71,006  long  tons,  valued  fit  only  $^^6,169.  i-n 
1904  only  3S,<TOo  tons  were  mined,  valued  at  the  rnnes  at  $35,000. 

in  1898  there  becan  an  iiKreased  activity  in  the  mining  of  fIuor> 
spar,  and  CrittentMn.  Fayette  and  LMngsHon  ceontlee  pgodwad 
in  1903,  39.030  tons  (valued  at  $143410}  of  tllb  RNnefalT  In  1903 
30.835  tons  (valued  at  USMto)  and  in  1904  19,096  tons  (valoed 
at  $111,499).  amoonts  fUn  «nuet)  exceeding  thoae  produced  '» 
any  other  state  for  these  years;  but  in  I907  the  qu»ntiiy  C2 1.05ft 
tons)  was  less  than  the  ujipji  of  lltinots.  Leid  .inrl  jine  .iff  mined 
in  small  quantilie*  nrjr  .\l.iti"M  in  Crittenden  co«inty  and  i-l>e»bcT« 
in  connexion  with  mininf;  f<.r  tluor'spar:  in  I907  ihr  output  was 
75  tons  ol  lead  valued  at  $7950  and  358  tons  of  tinr  valued  at 
•4aaM<  Jeffcfeoa,  leMomiac.  Waneni  Gtaywa  and  CaMwel 
COMIM  baivo  vatoabto  «MMiw  of  aa  eacwlew  ligbt-aolawnl 
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miUt  UmttUne.  ramittHiic  the  Bedford  Hncttone  of  Indiaiw.  and 
bM  kwii  under  the  name  o(  the  finest  variety,  the  "  Bowline 
GmHBMOM  "  o(  Warren  county:  and  sartdstones  good  for  uructural 
pMpOK*  are  found  in  both  ctn\  rn;ion>,  and  etpecially  in  Rowan 
CMnty.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  limcstonr  quarried  in  the  Mate 
•ai  1891. soo,  and  nf  a!l  stone,  li. 001. 450.  Fire  and  pottery  tlay 
and  cement  k  .i1-j>  .iSiMund  wiihiu  ifn-  •■tate.  The  value  o(  clay 
product*  was  S2.406.j5u  in  1905  (when  Kentucky  was  tenth  among 
the lUtca)  and  was  taAt  1 ,364  in  1907  (when  Kentucky  wat  eleventh 
■inonff  the  states).  The  manufacture  of  cement  was  begun  in  1S29 
at  Shippianmt.  a  suburb  ol  Louisville,  whence  the  tiatural  cement 
of  Kenttieiy  and  Indiarui.  produced  within  a  radius  of  is  m.  from 
Louinville.  It  called  "  Louisville  cement."  In  1905  the  value  of 
lutural  cement  manufa<  tured  in  the  state  (according  to  the  United 
Stales  OeoloRiral  Survey)  wa<  only  tSj.ooo.  The  manufacture  of 
Poftlanil  ct  iiii  nt  is  of  f;rcat(T  importanfe. 

There  arc  mineral  springs,  especially  salt  springs,  in  various  parts 
af  the  state,  particularly  in  the  Blue  Grass  Kegion ;  thc»e  ate  now  of 
Maipafatiwljr  littlecoononiic  importance ;  no  salt  was  reported  among 
theiMtC'^  HIMilfMtHfM  for  I90«.  and  in  1907  only  736.930  gallons 
«f  allMnl  tMttn  wm  bottled  for  sale.  Historically  and  geoln;;i- 
cally,  however,  these  springs  are  of  considerable  interest.  Accunling 
to  I'rofrssor  N.  S.  Shalcr.  state  grvlogisl  in  l87.^-l!lflo.  "'  When  the 
rocks  wheftce  they  (low  »crr  formed  on  the  Silurian  sea-floors,  a  sood 
tieal  of  the  seu-waier  wa»  impri>iontd  in  the  strata.  iKrtween  the  grains 
of  sand  or  mud  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  shells  ih.it  make  up  a  large 
•  fart  of  these  rocks.  This  confir>cd  sea-water  b  gradually  bcini; 
obplaced  by  the  downward  sinkint;  of  the  rain-water  through  thc 
tifti  of  the  strata,  and  tkiw  finds  its  way  to  the  stifface.  lo  that 
these  springs  offer  to  uaa  tharr  of  the  ancient  seas,  in  whli^  perhaps 
■  hurKlred  million  of  years  ago  the  rocks  of  Kentucky  were  bid 
down."  To  lhr«;  spnngs  in  prehistoric  and  historic  times  came 
annually  great  numbers  of  animaU  fnr  sail,  ami  in  the  marshes  and 
swamp*  around  some  of  them,  i  vfx.'' Ully  fiig  Bune  Lick  (in  Boone 
county,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati)  h.ivr  t>ecn  found  many 
bonet  of  extinetiiiuimals,  such  as  the  mastodon  and  the  bng- 
Icg^  bison.*  The  early  settlers  and  the  Indians  came  to  the 
iprings  to  shoot  brzc  eame  for  food,  artd  by  boiling  the  waters  the 
•etilcrs  obtained  valuable  supplies  of  salt.  Several  of  the  Kimtucky 
springs  have  bt-rn  somewhat  ircqiipnted  as  summer  resorts;  among 
tnese  are  the  Blue  Liclc  in  Nicholas  county  (about  48  m.  N.R.  of 
Lexington),  1 1  lrro^^^hu^^;.  Crab  Orchard  in  Lincoln  county  (almut 
115  m.  S  E.  i.f  l-ouisville).  Rock  Casilc  *ptin.;i  in  Pulaski  county 
(about  7X  m.  E.  of  Somerset)  and  Paroquet  Springs  (near  Shepherds- 
ville.  Bullitt  county),  which  was  a  well-known  resort  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  nrar  which,  al  Bullitt  Lick,  the  first  salt  works  in 
Keittvefcy  are  said  to  have  been  erected. 

Peaifsare  found  in  the  state,  especially  in  the  Cumlj^  rUn  l  Ri\cr. 
and  it  is  st;pp>o<icd  that  there  arc  diamonih  in  the  kimlx  rliic  dcfioiits 
In  f^llr  tt  I  ii.inty. 

Tran:f»>'l'!lic"i. — Ktntiii  fcy  in  i()09  li.nl  3,503.98  m.  of  railway. 
Railway  building  was  b<  ^im  in  iIk'  vl.iir  in  1H30,  .md  in  lHj5  tlie 
first  train  drawn  by  a  steam  locomotive  ran  from  Lexington  to 
Franklin,  a  distance  of  37  m.  Not  until  1B51  was  the  line  completed 
to  Louisville.  Kentucky's  trade  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
19th  centwy  tMM  very  largely  with  the  South,  and  with  the  facilities 
which  river  aivlgiitMn  afforded  for  this  the  development  of  a 
railway  system  was  retarded.  I'p  to  tSfto  the  raiUay  mileage  had 
increased  to  only  1,530;  but  during  the  next  ten  years  it  increased 
to  3.942.  and  railways  were  in  consiJcrable  mf.i'urc  subsliluted  for 
water  cralt.  Thi-  pririci(\il  lirir*  arc  llif  Loui^i  illc  Ji  NdLhvllle, 
the  ChcMpCjkc  &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Cincinruti 
Southern  (Queen  8t  Crescent  route).  Most  of  the  lines  run  south  or 
south-west  Troro  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  the  east  border  of  the 
state  St  til  has  a  small  railway  mileage  and  practically  no  wagon  roa<W, 
most  of  the  travel  bcint;  on  horseback.  The  wa^on  roads  of  the 
Blue  Grasi  Region  are  excellent.  becau«e  of  the  plentiful  and  cheap 
supply  of  stone  for  road  building.  The  as.'itMmcnt  of  railway 
property,  and  in  some  measure  the  regulaUon  of  railway  ntca^  are 
aatmated  tea  lUte  lailany  oimmiMfon. 

Populathn— The  population  of  KenttKky  in  t88e*  was 

1,64,%, 6go,  in  iSqo.  1,858,635.  an  increase  within  the  decade  of 
I?  in  1000  it  »vas  j.u,"  ',4,  and  in  igio  it  had  reached 

a.zSv.gos-  Of  the  total  population  of  iqoo,  J.S4.S65  were 
coloured  and  50. :4  )  we  re  forcign  bom;  of  the  coloured,  ;S4.;o6 
were  negroes,  ioj  wtrc  Indians,  and  5;  were  Chinese,  of  the 
for«:ign  born,  ?7,5S5  were  natives  of  Germany,  9874  were  oativcs 
of  Ireland,  and  3356  wcie  nalivca  of  Emiaad.  Of  the  JbreigBp 
born,  31.427.  or  wcf*  MiaMtanM  of  tlie  rity  of  Lotite- 

Ville,  leaving  a  popuLilion  oviisidc  of  lliis  city  of  which  9?  4",, 

•  For  a  full  account  of  the  "  licks,"  see  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  of  the  Mtmairi 
^  the  KnUttcky  CtUsnttt  Smmy  (itTb). 

*  The  population  01  ihaatatcat  the  previous  censuses  was:  73.677 
M  IMO:  <'»-9SS  in  l8oo:4aft.Stl  in  ibio:  *f>^^\i  in  ia30,«a7v9i7 
!■  itao:  779.<92>  ia  itfPi  9l»405  in  1850:  I.i55.6ii4  in  iMe  nd 
ttj«l.»ti  la 


were  native  bom.  The  rugged  east  section  of  the  slate,  a 
part  of  .^ppaIachi.ln  Aiticnca.  Is  iiihabite<l  by  a  people  of  marked 
characteristics,  port  rayed  in  tlie  fiction  of  Miai  Murfrce  ("Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  ")  and  Jclm  1  ox.  Jr.  TiMy  are  nearly  all  of 
British — English  and  Scotcb-Iriah — deaotat,  witk  a  trace  of 
HugticDot.  They  have  good  native  abilhy,  biit  tlmuili  lack 
of  nowmiinirafioa  eritli  tht  ownldt  world  thdr  progreaa  has  been 
retafded.  Before  the  Cfvfl  War  they  wei«  owners  of  land,  bat 
for  the  most  part  not  owners  of  slaves,  so  that  a  social  and 
political  barrier,  as  well  as  the  barriers  of  nature,  separated  ihem 
from  the  other  inh.^luiants  of  the  stale.  In  their  speech  several 
hundred  words  persist  which  eiicwhere  have  been  obsolete  for 
three  centuries  or  occttr  only  in  dialects  In  England.  TTwir 
life  is  still  in  many  respects  very  piinitive;  thcix  hotuet  art 
generally  built  of  logs,  their  clothes  are  oftoi  of  homfipuB,  ladiaa 
com  and  haa  tan  %.  laist  pan  ol  thdr  diet,  cad  thtir  aieaw 
of  traaiporutioB  aie  the  aaddle-honse  and  ileds  and  wheeM 
carts  drawn  by  oxen  or  mules.  In  instincts  .in  l  it)  character, 
also,  the  typical  "mountaineers"  are  to  a  tjiaikciJ  decree 
primitive;  they  arc,  for  the  most  p.irt,  very  ifinoranl ;  they 
are  primitively  hospitable  and  are  warm-hearted  lo  friends  and 
strangers,  but  arc  implacable  in  ihcir  enmities  and  are  prone 
to  vendettas  and  family  feuds,  which  often  result  in  the  killing 
in  open  fight  or  from  ambush  of  members  of  one  faction  by 
membei*  of  anoihcri  and  their  laiattve  "^'"«V>»  and  iiolatioo 
has  hBoaifit  then,  especially  la  aoow  dbttkts,  to  a  disregard 
for  law,  or  to  a  belief  that  they  must  execute  justice  with  their 
own  hands.  This  appears  particularly  in  their  attitude  toward 
revenue  oflirers  sent  lo  discover  and  close  illicit  stills  for  the 
distilling  from  InJian  corn  of  sf)-callcd  "moon-shine"  v^hisky 
(consistin;:  i^jruuly  of  j  ure  alcohol).  The  taking  of  life  and 
"moon-shining,"  however,  have  become  less  and  less  ircqueot 
among  them,  and  Berea  College,  at  Bcrea,  the  Lincoln  hfCMtfll 
University,  and  other  schools  la  Kentucky  and  adjoining  Matct 
have  done  much  to  cducato  then  aad  btiag  thcB  moK  hi 
harmony  with  the  outside  conmunity. 

The  nopiilntfon  of  Kentucky  is  largely  rural.  However,  In  the 
decade  between  1890  and  lOOO  the  percentage  of  osba*  pOOolatioa 
(1  c.  nopulatiun  of  placet  01 4000  inhabitants  or  mere)  to  the  total 
populanon  increased  from  17*5  to  I9"7  and  the  p<-rrrntagc  of  semi- 
urban  (1  c.  population  of  incorptiratrd  place*  »i;h  a  [vipulation  of 
less  than  4000)  to  the  tot  il  increased  fpim  8  Wi  to  9  ^'>"r;  but 

f8"3%  of  the  urban  popul.ition  of  I90O  was  in  the  city  ol  I^misvillc. 
n  1910  the  following  cities  each  had  a  population  of  more  than 
jooo.  l^ui>ville  (333,938).  Covington  (S3,am).  Lexington  <JA,ew)i 
Newport  (30,^09).  Padocah  (33.760), Owenworo  (i6,oti), Heaaefw 
son  (114V7I,  Vrankfort,  the  capital  (10.465),  Hopkin»ville  (9419), 
bowling  Green  (9173),  Ashland  (8688).  Middtesboro  (7305).  Win- 
chester (7156),  Dayton  (6979).  Bellevue  ((1683),  .Maysville  (6141). 
Mayficld  (5916),  Paris  (5859),  Danville  (54Jo).  RichrtKMid  (5340)- 
Of  historical  interest  are  llarrodsbure  (ar.l.  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  state,  and  Hara%town  (pop.  in  1900. 
171 1),  the  countv-seat  of  Nelson  county.  Bardstown  was  settled 
about  1775.  largely  by  Roman  Catholics  from  Maryland.  It  was  the 
see  of  a  Rofiun  Catholic  bishop  from  1810  to  1841,  and  the  scat 
of  St  Joseph's  Collej^e  fRoman  Catholic)  from  183a  to  1890;  and 
was  for  some  lime  the  home  of  John  f-  itch  (1743-1798),  the  inventor, 
who  hiiill  his  fir-it  boat  here.  The  Na/arrth  Litrrary  and  Bettevolent 
Institution,  al  .Nazareth  (i  m.  N  of  Bardstown).  was  founded  in 
|8.'9  and  is  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic  schcxjl  for  Rirls.  Boones- 
borough.  (o;ini|.^il  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1775,  in  uhat  is  now  MailiMin 
county,  lonff  ago  ceased  to  exist,  thouch  a  railway  station  named 
Boone,  on  the  LauisvOle  ft  Nailnrille  taihoed.  Is  acar  the  site  of  the 
old  settlement. 

In  i<)o6  there  were  858.334  commnnicants  of  diflferent  religious 
denominations  in  the  state,  including  311.S83  Baptists.  1^.908 
Roman  Catholics,  156,007  Methodists,  136,110  Disciples  of  Cnnsl, 
47,S33  Presbyterians  and  8091  Protestaat  Eptscopaltaask 

/l(/minu//a/k»t.— Keatttcky  k  governed  under  a  coastitutfam 
adopted  in  1891.'  A  Convention  to  revise  the  constitution  or  to 

dr;ift  .1  ncwonc  meets  on  the  call  of  Iwo  successive  legislatures, 
rairi.ci!  by  a  niajc/riiy  of  the  popular  \  otc,  provided  that  majority 
be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  nuii.l-ir  ei  v.. us  c.isl  at  the 
preceding  general  election.  Ordinary  amendments  are  proposed 
by  a  three-fiflhs  majority  in  each  house,  and  arc  also  subject 
to  popular  approval.    With  the  usual  exceptions  of  criminals, 

■There  were  three  previous  coostitBtiooa— those  of  1793,  1799 
■ai  tSjK 
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1dlottnidfBsliiei)erioiii,a]IiBikdlbeBs«f  tbeUnfted  States, 

who  are  at  Irast  Ji  )xars  of  age,  and  have  livcrl  in  the 
slate  ouc  yc^r,  in  tlic  county  six  months,  and  iu  t(;c  voMng 
prednct  sixty  days  next  pn-tLiliiif;  tlie  election,  arc  entitled  to 
vote.  The  legbUiurc  provides  by  law  for  registration  in  citie« 
of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  duses — the  minimum 
population  for  a  city  of  the  fourth  class  being  3000.  Corpora- 
tmw  are  forbidden  to  contribute  money  for  campaign  purposes 
OB  ptnater  «1  loifdtlac  tiMk  cbarten.  or,  if  Boi  char^^ 
ttatCtthcffflihttoanyoBbuiiBeatiBtbcatatt.  Tbeaccothre 
is  composed  of  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  treasurer,  an 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  a  register  of  the  land  office,  a  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  labour,  and  statistics,  a  secretary  of 
state,  an  attorney-general  and  a  superintendent  of  public 
instru.  lion.  All  arc  clioson  by  popular  vote  for  four  years  and 
are  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election,  and  each  must  lie  at 
ktit  30  jrem  «f  ifB  and  nuit  have  been  a  resident  dtiaan  of  tbe 
■Ute  ioff  t«o  yean  ant  ppaccdiag  hia  dectioB.  U  a  WMaacy 
«eean  is  the  Bfliee  of  famaor  dnlac  llM  int  two  srcan  a  aew 
election  is  hdd;  if  ft  occtin  duiiof  tltt  laat  two  years  the 
Ueutenant-goveroor  serves  out  the  tenn.  Lieutenant-governor 
Beckham,  electc!  in  ii>oo  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Governor  Goebel  (jiia:>Mnated  in  1900),  was  rc-clccted  in  1903, 
tin-  li-a<l;ng  lawycri  cif  the  stale  holding  that  the  constitutional 
inhibition  on  successive  terms  did  not  apply  in  such  a  case. 

The  governor  It  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  when  it  la  not 
called  into  the  service  of  the  I'nited  States;  he  m;iy  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  commute  sentenn  s  and  grant  rcfwicvcs  and  pardons, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and  be  cilU  cxtxaonlioary  sessions 
of  the  legiiilature.  His  control  o(  (atronaKe.  however,  i*  not  exten- 
sive and  his  veto  power  is  very  weak.  He  may  veto  any  measure, 
iadudiag  itema  in  appropriation  bill*,  but  the  legislature  can  repasa 
inch  a  mcasute  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  total  membership  in 
each  hou<:e.  Among  the  various  state  adoyoistsativc  boards  are 
the  board  uf  e<iiiali/.uion  o(  five  members,  the  board  of  health  of 
nine  mcriiVx  r^.  a  Vn-ard  of  rontrol  of  state  infitilulion*  with  four 
members  (bii>arlisan  ).  and  tlie  railroad  cuniiiii  ■  Km,  the  prison 
commivjion,  ttie  state  election  coinmiw>ioa  and  the  »inking  fund 
commission  of  three  memU-rs  each.  LxKisbtivc  pout-r  is  ve^tid 
in  a  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Houi>c  of 
Representatives.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one- half 
retiring;  every  two  years;  representative*  are  elcctcti  for  two  years. 
The  mmimum  age  for  a  lapwuBtative  is  34  years,  for  a  senator 
30  years.  There  are  thiity-ciKlit  lenators  atid  one  hundred  repre- 
icnlativri.  The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment 
cases.  A  mjjocitv  of  titller  house  coublilute-j  a  quuruiil,  but  as 
regards  ordinary  hilU,  on  tlie  third  rvaillii^:,  not  only  must  they 
receive  a  majority  o(  tlu-  quorum,  but  tli.it  majority  must  be  at 
least  two-fifths  of  tiK'  total  memlicrship  of  the  bouse.  For  tbe  cruet- 
ment  of  appropriation  bills  aod  UBa  cratting  •  jMbC  a  miadtjf  of 
the  total  menbership  in  each  Bono  is  mptma.  All  lewmie 
•IcaMKiia  auut  originate  in  the  House  of  1tepKieBtat1ves»  but  tbe 
Senate  may  introduce  amemlments.  There  are  many  detailed 
reslrirtions  on  local  and  sjjecial  legislation.  The  constitution 
provides  (or  local  option  election?  on  the  liq.ior  qur  .tion  in  counties, 
cities,  l-iwn'.  .ind  (jfccincts;  in  1907,  out  of  Ily  counties  H7  had  voted 
for  proh.lrit inn. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court  of  appeals,  circuit  courts, quarterly 
couitai  coanty  conti^  jiMioe  of  the  peace  courts,  police  courts 
and  (seel  courts.  TkeaNWtof  appeals  is  coaposcd  of  from  fiw  to 
•tven  judges  (seven  in  iQd||,  uaclad.  one  from  each  appellate 
district,  for  a  term  of  eignt  years.  Tne  senior  judge  pre^idcj>  as 
chief  justice  and  in  case  two  or  more  have  ser\-ed  the  same  length 
of  time  one  ol  them  is  chosen  by  lot.  The  governor  may  for  anv 
rej'<<inalj|i'  cause  n  tnove  ju<'i  <  ,  nn  the  aliI^^l  s^  of  two-thirds  of  t  arn 
hoi:  i;[  ihr  ]■.  l.ilun  .  Tr-  f  nintits  are  f;roui>(-d  into  judicial 
circuits,  those  containing  a  population  of  more  than  150,000  cun:>ti- 
tutiog  separate  districts;  each  district  1ms  a  iudge  and  a  common- 
wealth  s  attorney.  The  county. officials  are  tne  judge,  clerk,  attor- 
ney, sheriff,  jailor,  coroner,  surveyor  and  assessor,  elected  for  four 
years.  Each  county  contains  from  three  to  eight  justice  of  the 
pr.ice  district?.  I  hr  financial  txMrd  ol  the  county  is  composed  of 
th'-  county  judjje  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  county 
ju<J)ce  and  three  commi-sioners  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 

I  he  municipalitic are  divided  into  six  classes  according  to 

Copulation,  a  classification  which  permits  considerable  special 
cal  legislation  in  spite  of  the  constitutional  inhibition.  Marriages 
between  whites  aod  persons  ol  negro  descent  arc  prohibited  by  law, 
and  a  maniage  of  insane  pnsona  is  legally  void.  Among  causes  for 
absolute  divorce  are  adultery,  desertion  for  one  year,  habitual 
drunkenness  for  one  year,  cruelty,  ungovernable  temper,  phy»ical 
incapacity  at  time  of  marriage,  and  the  joining  by  either  party  of 
any  religious  sect  which  regards  marriage  as  lU^wful.  A  hone- 


stead  law  dedracnesspt  treaenseutiaa  an  uanortganed  ilsiHin 
houv  (with  appurtesiances)  not  to  exceed  f  1000  in  value,  and  w 
tain  property,  such  as  toob  of  one's  trade,  libraries  fto  tbe  valaed 

$500)  of  ministers  and  lawyers,  and  provisions  (or  one  year  for  each 
member  of  a  lanuly.  C  h:ld  Ulx)ur  is  regula.cd  by  an  act  passed bf 
the  (jcncral  Assembly  in  lyoN;  this  act  prohibits  the  empkxymcst 
of  children  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  any  gainful  occufiatioa  durisf 
the  aeasion  of  school  or  in  stones,  factories,  minea,  ottoes.  botek  or 
messenger  service  during  vacations,  and  prohitaita  the  iin|ito|isisl 
of  children  between  14  and  16  unlcs  they  have  employmcnc  ctftii* 
cates  issued  by  a  siiT'cttniendent  of  schools  or  some  other  pioptily 
authoriied  person,  shou  ing  the  child's  ability  to  read  nnd  write 
English,  givnng  inform.il  n  n  as  to  the  child's  arf  (b-tied  upon  a  bifth 
certificate  if  pc»Mble),  .uul  iijr  ntilying  the  <  hilj  by  RivinK  hni;bt 
and  weight  and  colour  of  eyes  and  luir.  Theac  ccrti&cates  must 
be  kept  on  hie  and  lista  of  children  employed  must  be  postnl  bv 
employers;  labour  iaspecton receive  monthw  liau  from  local  tctwal 
boards  of  duldien  rtodving  certaficatca;  and  children  under  i6asi 
not  to  work  oMtt than  MBDanad^rortelniaaa  week. or bctnini 
7  p.ro.  and  7  ad* 

CharilabU  Md  Anor  7ntMkMiM«.— The  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  are  managed  by  separate  boards  of  trustees  appointnl 
by  I  he  governor.  There  are  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  UamTlle 
(lt>?,^),  an  institution  for  the  blind  at  L.ouisvilte  (184J).  ami  >s 
institution  for  the  ttiucation  of  (o  l  li.'-minded  children  at  Frinldart 
(ii>6o).  The  Elastcrn  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lexington,  cstat>lulM:d 
in  I K 1 5  as  a  private  institution,  came  under  the  control  of  the  ttatt 
in  18^4.  The  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Anchorage,  founded  ia 
1869  as  a  bouse  of  refuge  for  young  criminals,  became  an 
asylum  in  1873.  The  Western  Luiiatic  Asylum  at  HopkinnMs 
was  founded  in  1848.  The  main  penitentiary  at  Frankfort  ««s 
coinplctni  in  1799  and  a  t>ranch  was  established  at  Esldyvillc  ia 
1891.  Under  an  act  of  1898  tsro  houses  of  reform  for  juvods 
offenders,  one  foT  lMy%  the  ether  far  gMsi  warn  eaWbttlMt  awr 

Lexington. 

Eduralion  —The  early  history  of  the  schools  of  Kentucky  ihoM 
that  the  rural  school  conditions  have  been  vtty  uosatisfai-tory.  A 
systestof  ive  trustees,  with  a  sixty-day  term  of  school,  wns  replaced 
by  a  three  trustee  system,  first  irith  a  one-hundred-day  term  of 

school,  and  sub#e<jucntly  with  a  one-hundrcd-and-twenty-day  term 
of  school  annually.  The  state  fund  has  not  been  supplemrnted 
locally  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  who  have  consefjuently  be»o 
underpaid.  The  rural  teachers,  however,  have  been  p-iid  froro  the 
state  fund,  so  that  the  poorer  districts  receive  aid  from  the  richer 
districts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rural  vh.xjU  ore  superviied 
by  a  superintendent  in  each  county.  Throughout  the  state  white 
and  negra  ohiMieaaie  Uught  i  n  M  ^arate  schools.  The  state  asaka 
provisienfarfewennefor  school  purposes  as  folUnrs:  (1)  the  intacst 
on  the  Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  f  1.327,000  00;  (2)  divideads 
on  7^  shares  of  the  capiul  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky— frpre. 
senting  a  par  value  of  $79,800.00;  (3)  the  interet  at  6%  on  the 
n  .nd  i)f  till-  roint;ionu(  ,ilth  for  $381,986.08,  which  is  a  fn-rpetuil 
oblitialion  in  (avojr  o(  the  several  fotinri<s;  (i)  the  interest  at  6*» 
'11  f^'"'i/';i.o3,  tthii.h  was  received  from  th.-  I  ni:c<i  States.  (})  thf 
annual  tax  U  201  cents  on  each  $100  of  value  of  all  real  aod 
nsnonal  ^estate  and  corporate  franchises  directed  to  be  assessed 
ror  taxation;  (6)  a  certain  portion  of  fines,  forfeitures  and  licences 
realised  by  the  state;  and  (7)  a  portion  of  the  dog  taxes  of  rack 
county.  The  pre^ieflt school  system  of  Kentucky  may  b£summari»d 
under  three  hcadi;  the  rural  wh(X)ls.  the  graded  5chcx>U,  and  tKe 
high  schools  (wJiiih  are  funhrr  il.i'^iified  as  city  and  county  hitH 
school',).  Thr  1908  scssicin  o(  the  (icneral  A<.sembly  pa**ed  an  act 
providing:  that  each  c  unty  ol  the  state  Ix-  the  unit  (or  taution; 
that  the  county  tax  be  mandatory;  that  there  be  a  local  subdntrxt 
tax;  end  that  each  county  be  dmdM  hMo  four,  six  or  ei^  cdntep 
tional  divisions,  that  one  tmsice  he  elected  for  each  subdsstffct. 
that  the  trustees  of  the  subdistricts  form  division  Boards  of  Ednta- 
tion,  and  that  the  chairmen  of  these  various  division  boards  fona  a 
County  Ikwird  of  f^dueation  t<>v;'  th(  r  with  the countysuperintendeat, 
who  is  ex  pffuio  chairman,  '^hi^  tern  of  taxation  and  supervtsiea 
is  a  great  advance  in  the  adminl  .tr.Hion  o(  public  schools.  Any 
sub<li'-lrirt,  town  or  city  of  the  (iHh  or  ^i\th  rl.i  s  may  prc.s  idc  fc*  s 
graded  school  by  votingfor  an  ad  valotcwt  and  poll  tax  which  n 
Kmited  as  to  amount.  There  were  in  1909  135  districts  which  led 
complied  with  thb  act,  and  irere  known  as  Graded  Common  ScM 
districts.  By  special  charters  the  General  Assembly  has  ahn 
established  25  special  graded  schools.  Statutes  provide  that  tl 
children  between  th*-  af;'^  of  7  and  14  ^Tars  living  in  such  di'vtrir^l 
must  attend  schcwil  arniiilly  for  at  least  right  constcutive  wcrl*- 
In  each  city  of  lh<-  first,  ;.rf  ond  and  third  class  there  must  be,  and 
llie  loiirih  (  la-s  there  may  be,  maintaimd  under  control  ol  a  nty 
BoartI  o(  Kduiation  a  system  of  public  schools,  in  which  all  cbildics 
lx  rw.-<  n  the  ages  of  6  and  20  residing  in  the  city  may  tx>  taught  St 
public  es|H-n>e.  There  were  in  1909  6a  dty  public  high  scheds 
whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  State  llnKTrsity  witHm* 
examination.  A  truancy  act  (1908)  provides  that  fwry  chiM 
between  the  ages  o(  7  and  14  years  livinK  in  a  city  of  the  fir^t .  «.~or>r'd, 
third  or  fourth  clan  must  attend  school  regularly  f  >r  the  (ul!  tcta 
ofsudschooL  It  was  provided  by  statute  that  before  June  19m 
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tfteri  tboiild  ftave  hem  establttbed  in  each  oooirty  ef  the  stute  at 

lea«  one  County  High  School  to  which  all  common  school  f^raduatrs 
of  the  county  should  be  admitted  without  charge.  Separate  insti- 
tutes for  white  and  coloured  leacbert  are  conducted  annually  in  each 
cuunly.  These  iiutitmca  are  held  (or  a  five  or  ten  day  testioa  and 
•itcodance  U  required  o(  every  teacher.  The  state  provides  (or  the 
hnuie»«(  three  kind*  of  certificates.  A  Mate  diploma  issued  by  the 
State  DsmdcfExaminefabcood  for  Kfe.  A  Mate  certificate  iwiadlnr 
theSute  Board  of  Examiner*  is  Rood  for  eight  ycaia  with OMilMWmL 
County  certificates  iuued  by  the  County  Board  ol  EMnunen  an «f 
tirci-  fl<\'S<-«,  v.ilid  for  one,  two  an<l  four  years  rL-<.(yx-lively. 

ArroT'lini;  to  .t  sc^imoI  ixtimii  thrtc  in  iiyy)  ,x  school 

population  of  7x0. f'f  wtiuh  fiS7.05l  were  reported  from  the 
rural  dif  ;ict>-  In  thr  vhoi>l  >e.ir  11)07-1908  the  ichojl  fx)[«il,ition 
was  734.617,  the  actual  carolmc-nt  in  public  schools  was  441,377,  the 
attendance  was  atiO^S^};  tbera  were  approxiroatcTy  3392 
nateand  5257  female  white  teachen  and  1274  ttegro  teachers;  and 
the  total  revenue  for  school  purposes  was  l3.8os,997.  o(  which  sum 
$3M7,W.S6  came  from  the  state  treasury. 

Wltat  was  formerly  the  Slate  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Lexington  t>ccaine  the  St.iic  Lni\'  r>iiy  l>y  1ei;i-'!  itiv<  c!i.icimcnt 
(1008);  there  h  no  tuition  fee  except  in  the  Schixjl  o(  Law.  The 
State  I'nni  r^itv  has  a  FVpartmcnt  of  Education.  The  state  main- 
taiiu  (or  the  whites  two  Sute  Normal  Schools,  w  hich  were  established 
te  lanfl  nai.int  Ilia  MMfin  iliiirirT  it  Richmoad.  aid  tke  other, 
for  tlie  veatem  district,  at  Bowling  Green.  Under  tlie  hv  caub- 
Ifahing  State  Normal  Schools,  each  county  is  entitled  to  one  or  more 
appointments  of  scholarships,  one  annually  for  every  vjo  white 
•chool  chiUren  listed  in  the  Li«t  school  censuit.  A  Kentucky 
Nonaal  and  liidiistrul  S<!u>.il  (iW))  for  nct;ri">e<i  is  maintained  at 
Frankfort.  Amonj;  the  private  and  denominational  colleger  in 
Kentucky  arc  Central  University  (Presbyterian),  at  Danville -.  Tran- 
aylvania  University,  at  Lexington:  Georgetown  College  (Baptist)  at 
GMCpUWat  Kentuckv  V/tJyn  College  (M.E.  South),  at  Win- 
clHaMrt  wad  Befca  CoOcfe(  Bon  MCtarian)  at  Berea. 

/iHia)»et.-~Ken(ucky,  tn  common  with  other  states  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  suflcred  from  ovcr-speci;!  uion  in  land  and  raiUays 
during  1830-1850.  The  funded  debt  of  the  stale  amounted  to 
four  and  one-hau  million*  of  dollars  in  1850,  when  the  new  constitu- 
tion limited  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  contract  further  oblisa* 
tioiu  or  to  decrease  or  misapply  the  ainking  funds.  Frooi  tigo 
to  1880  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  except  during  the  years  of 
tlie  war.  The  system  of  clavsifying  the  revenue  into  separate  fundi 
iaa  freouently  produced  annual  deficits,  which  are,  as  a  rule  01  uy 
oominal,  since  the  total  receipts  exceed  ihc  total  expenditures.  In 
1901  the  net  bended  debt,  exclusive  of  .d^uit  two  niiilions  of  dollars 
held  for  €-diiration.al  p'.irpo<^s.  »a<  Imt  thi<i  debt  was 

paid  in  full  in  the  yc.irs  imni'-Ii.ili  jy  (ollov. iii^-.  The  sinking  fund 
commiMton  is  compcv*ed  of  the  governor,  attorney -general,  secretary 
of  state,  auditor  and  treaaurar.  The  fim  banking  currency  in 
Kentucky  was  issued  in  i9o2  by  a  co-operative  insurance  company 
CMablished  by  Miiiisiippi  Valley  traders.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
CMablished  at  Frankfort  in  1806,  had  a  monopoly  for  several  years. 
In  1818-1819  the  legislature  chartered  46  hanks,  nearly  all  of  which 
west  into  liquidation  during  the  panic  of  iHn.  The  Hank  of  the 
Commonwejlth  was  chartered  in  l8;oasn  :f.:n-  in"  it  ution  and  the 
charier  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  n  ■.  1  !• .  d  i:i  iK.'j.  A  court 
decision  denying  the  legal  tender  quality  of  the  nutes  'ssucd  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  gave  riae  to  a  bitter  controversy  which 
had  considerable  influence  upon  the  political  history  of  the  state. 
This  bank  failed  in  1839.  In  1834  the  legislature  chartered  the 
Bank  of  Kcnturky.  the  Bank  of  LouisN-ille  and  the  Nonhem  Bank 
«f  Kentucky.  These  institutions  survived  the  panic  of  1837  and 
•Don  came  to  he  recognized  as  amnne  the  most  proaperou*  and  the 
nost  conser\-ativc  banks  west  of  the  Alleghanie*.  The  state  banking 
law*  are  stringent  and  most  of  the  buHNBa  ia  adU  COatroUtd  by 
banks  operating  under  t>iatc  charters. 

Hitlory. — The  jeltlcmcnt  and  the  development  of  that  part  of 
tbs  UDiMd  State*  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  has  probably 
feeeatbsiBOit  notable  feature  of  American  history  since  the  close 
oftheSewn  Yeats' War  (i|63).  JCmUKky  «M  tlK  first  setlle- 
nent  in  this  movement,  the  first  Mate  wnt  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  aiimittcii  into  the  Union.  In  1763  the  Kentucky 
country  was  tl.iirmd  by  the  Chcrokees  as  a  pan  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  by  the  Six  Nations  (Iroquois)  as  a  part  of  their  western 
ctjnqucsts,  and  by  Virginia  as  a  part  of  the  territory  granted  to 
ber  by  her  charter  of  1609,  although  it  was  actually  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  Chickasaws  near  the  Mississippi  river  and  by  a 
•anOtrfttof  Sbawaeea  In  tktBortli.  opposite  what  is  now  Ports- 
aunitb.Ofaio.  The  early  ictthnwm  often  attacked  by  liKliaB 
ra!den  from  what  is  now  Tennessee  or  from  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  work  of  colonization  would  have  been  far  more 
difficult  if  those  Indians  had  lived  in  the  Kentucky  reRion  itself. 
Dr  Thomas  Walker  (17  15  1704).  a*  an  agent  and  .surveyor  of 
the  Loyal  Land  Compaay,  made  aa  eijtloniuwi  in  1 750  ialo  ib« 


present  •tateboin  the  CtaBbedaad  Gap,  taaemrck  of  a-«ulttble 

place  for  aettlcment  but  did  not  get  beyond  the  mountain  region. 
In  the  next  year  Christopher  Gist,  while  on  a  similar  mission  for 
the  Ohio  Company,  explored  the  country  westward  from  the 
mouth  of  Uic  Stioto  river.  In  1752  Jnhn  Fir.iry,  aa  Indian 
trader,  dcsccndi'd  the  Ohio  river  in  a  canoe  to  the  site  of  Louis* 
vtUc.  It  was  Finley 's  descriptions  that  attracted  Daniel  Boone, 
and  soon  after  Boooe's  fint  vUt,  in  1767,  tnvellen  throti^ 
the  Kentucky  legion  bocaae  bubbcimii.  Ike  iiat  permanent 
English  aettleBietit  siaa  established  at  RamMUmtg  in  1774  by 
James  Harrod, and  in  Octoberof  the  same  year  the  Ohio  Indiana, 
having  been  defeated  by  Virginia  troops  In  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  (in  what  is  now  West  Virginia),  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
they  surrcndcr'.d  their  claims  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  March 
1775  Kit  hard  Henderson  and  some  North  Carolina  land  spCLula- 
tors  met  about  i  ;cio  Cherokee  Inilians  in  council  on  the  Watauga 
river  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  purcbaae  o{  all 
the  territory  south  of  the  Gttiw  nwif  and  betwccD  the  Kattucfcar 
and  Cumberland  riven.  Th«  pwdiane  was  aued  TkuqrK 
vania,  and  within  teat  than  a  month  after  the  treaty  was  signed* 
Boone,  under  its  anspiccs,  founded  a  settlement  at  Boonet- 
borou;;h  wh':h  bcrnme  i!io  headquarters  of  the  colony.  The 
title  was  dctiarcd  vcid  by  the  N'irpinia  government  in  1778,  but 
Henderson  and  bis  associates  rcdivcd  joo.ooo  acres  in  com- 
pensation, and  all  sales  made  to  actual  settlers  were  confirmed. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  colonists  were  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  Virginia  and  were  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Indtaat  «ho  were  often  under  British  leader* 
ship.  Boonoborou^  wis  attacked  in  April  and  in  July  1777 
and  in  August  1778.  Bryant^  (or  Btyaa'k)  Station,  near  Lut- 
ington,  was  besieged  in  August  1782  by  about  600  Indians  under 
the  notorious  .Simon  Girty,  who  after  raising  the  siege  drew  the 
defenders,  numbering  fewer  than  roo,  into  an  ambush  and  in  the 
Ixiitlcof  Blue  Licks  which  ensued  the  Kcntuckians  lost  about 
67  kil'.i  d  and  7  prisoners.  Ki  ntui  ky  county,  practically  coter- 
minous with  the  present  state  of  Kentucky  and  embracing 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  Virginia  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
west  o<  Big  Saody  Cieek  and  the  ndn  ot  the  Cumberland 
Mountatostwaaonaaf  three  eaumtlea  wUdi  waa  formed  out  ef 
Fincaitle  county  in  1776.  Four  years  later,  this  in  turn  waa 
divided  into  three  counties,  JefTcrson,  Lincoln  and  Fayette,  but 
the  name  Kentiicl;y  was  revived  in  178^  unA  was  f^ivcn  to  the 
judicial  district  which  w.as  thcnorR.inized  for  these  three  counties. 
The  War  of  Independence  was  followed  by  ati  txicnsivi-  immigra- 
tion from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina'  of  a  popu- 
lation of  which  fully  95%,  eicluding  negro  slaves,  wiea  af 
pure  English,  Scotch  or  Scotch-Iriah  deacent.  The  maancn^ 
cuatoois  and  institutiona  ef  Viigiiih  vtve  tfBMpbated  hqroad 
the  BMWBtaina.  There  waa  the  mim  poMlkal  rivalry  bctwaea 
the  dave-bolding  famcia  «f  the  Blue  Graas  Region  and  the 
"  poor  whites  "  of  the  mountain  districts  that  there  was  in 
Virginia  between  the  tide-water  planters  and  the  mour.iainecrs. 
Between  theseextrem^swerethcsmall  farmcrsof  the"  Barrens"* 
in  Kentucky  and  of  the  Piedmont  Region  in  Virginia.  The 
aristocratic  influences  in  both  states  have  always  been  on  the 
Southern  and  Dcmocraticiide,  but  while  they  werestrong  enough 
In  Virginia  to  lead  theit^litte  atCHIiiBil  tbev  wmvautetadD 
so  in  Kentucky. 

'  Most  of  the  eaily  aM tiers  of  Kentucky  made  thetf  way  thither 
cither  by  the  Ohio  rivcr  (from  Fort  Pitt)  or— the  far  larger  numbei>— 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  "  Wilderness  Road."  This 
latter  route  began  at  Inglis's  Ferry,  on  the  New  river,  in  what  is  now 
West  N'irginia,  and  proceeded  west  by  south  to  the  Cumberland  Gapk 
The  "  Wilderncus  Road."  as  murked  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1775,  was  a 
mere  trail,  ninninij  ffirn  the  WuauRa  settlement  in  east  Tenness<re 
to  ihc  Cuml)crland  Gap,  and  thence  by  way  o(  what  are  now  Crab 
Orchard,  Danville  arnl  Batdstown,  to  the  FaUs  of  the  Ohio,  and 
was  passable  only  for  men  and  horses  until  1795,  when  the  Mate 
made  it  a  wavon  road.  Conidt  Tkosaaa  Socad,  71k*  WiUmmu 
RMd  (Louisville.  Ky..  1886),  «wi  Aijcher  B.  Hdbett*  Bmmf» 

Wtltlfrness  Road  (Oeveland.  O.,  1903). 
'  The  "  Barrens  "  were  in  the  north  part  of  the  State  weetef  the 

libn- ( .ras*  Ki  s:ion.  and  wrre  socalled  meiely  I 

l)jf-i.-.|  „M,^i  <,['  !),,■  (iitcsts  heialiif     " ' 
for  butlalucs  and  otbcr  1 
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Ai  ihc  cla^i.  of  ihc  War  of  InHofMrnfffnce  the  Kentuckiant 
CCNBplainol  tK'cause  the  mother  stale  dul  noi  protect  them 
against  their  ent-mies  and  did  not  give  I  hem  an  adequate  syMcm 
of  local  government  Nine  conventions  were  held  at  Danville 
irom  1784  10  1790  10  demand  separation  from  Virginia.  The 
Vitgiau  ailUloritiai  expressed  a  willingness  10  grant  the  demand 
pfwided  CiMpat  wmiA  adnrit  (be  new  district  into  the  Union 
MSMI*.  Thedelay.le«nlierwithtlK|Mr«pOMl«f  Jam  Jay. 
the  Secretary  for  PuRign  Affairs  and  coounisstoner  to  negotute 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Spanish  envoy,  to  surrender 
navigation  rights  on  the  lower  Mrsi'i'vijvpi  for  twenty -five  years 
in  order  to  remove  ihc  one  olistaclc  to  the  ncRoliations,  atoused 
to  much  fcthiiR  ih.U  General  James  Wilkinson  and  a  lew  other 
leaders  began  to  intrigue  not  only  for  a  separation  from  Virginia, 
but  also  from  the  United  States,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  close 
•Uiuce  with  the  SpMiah  at  New  Oricana.  AJUMugh  moat  of 
the  settim  were  too  loyal  to  be  led  into  any  nch  plot  they  gra- 
enlly  agreed  that  it  might  have  agoodeffectbybrlngingpressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Federal  government.  Congress  passed  a  pre- 
liminary act  in  February  i-iji,  and  the  state  was  formally 
adniillcd  int.!  the  Union  on  the  ist  of  June  1792.  In  the  Act  of 
1776  for  diviiiinR  KiMcastle  county,  \  irpinia,  the  ridge  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountain-,  w  a;,  named  as  a  part  of  the  cast  boundary 
of  Kentucky;  and  now  that  this  ridge  had  become  a  part  of  the 
boaodaiy  between  the  states  of  Vin^nia  and  Kentucky  they,  in 
tn9f  apftoliited  a  Joint  commisiian  to  run  tbe  boundary  line  on 
thbridga.  A dlspwte with Tenncwee owr the ■outhem boundary 
was  settled  in  a  stmilar  aanner  in  iSsa*  The  constitution  of 
179?  provided  for  manhood  suffrage  and  for  the  election  of  the 
governor  and  of  senators  by  an  electoral  college.  General  Isaac 
Shelby  was  the  first  governor.  The  people  still  continued  to 
have  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  Spanish  at  New 
Orleans.  The  Federal  government  was  slow  to  act,  but  iti  actinn 
when  taken  was  effective.  Tbe  power  of  the  Indians  was  over- 
thrown by  General  Anthony  Wa>'ne's  viCtMy  in  tlw  battle  of 
Fallen  Tiinbm»  fought  tha  aoth  of  Aixgost  1794  tbe  lapidt 
«l  the  Maomee  river  a  few  nllet  above  the  cite  of  Toledo,  OMo; 
aad  the  .Mississippi  question  was  settled  temporarily  by  tbe 
ttcaty  of  1705  and  permanently  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  iSov  In  i-r.^-i-i.r)  the  legislature  passed  the  famous 
Kentucky  Rcs.o!'.:tion>  in  protest  against  the  alien  and  sedition 
acts 

For  several  years  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Rcpublicnn";  h;id 
coatcadcd  that  tbe  administration  at  Washington  hn  l  I  cm 
cseicitiiig  poweit  aot  wamuitcd  by  tbe  oooslitution,  and  when 
ConfKss  bad  passed  tbe  aUen  and  sedition  bws  the  leaders  of 
that  party  seized  upOB  ths  tVCBt  as  a  proper  occasion  for  a 
spirited  puljlic  protest  wbieh  took  shape  principally  In  resold* 
tions  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Kctuucky  ami  \'irgiri,T.  The 
original  ilr.ift  of  the  Kentuiky  RtsolutiutiS  of  170.H  was  prepared 
by  Vice-President  Thomas  JelTirsori.  .Tlthougli  ihc  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  them  was  kept  Irom  ihe  pulilic  until  he  acknow- 
led|cditin  1811.  They  were  introduced  in  the  Ilou-ic  <if  Repre- 
ientatlvci  by  John  Breckinridge  on  the  8th  of  November,  ivcre 
pinrstl  Iqr  that  body  with  soma  anendmcnts  but  with  only  one 
dissciiting  vote  on  the  loth,  were  unanimously  concurred  in  by 
tlw  Sanat*  en  the  t  jth,  and  were  approved  iy  Governor  James 
Garrard  on  the  16th.  The  firu  resolution  was  a  statement  of 
the  ultra  ttates'-rights  view  of  the  relation  of  tbe  stales  to  the 
Padcfal  govennwnt*  and  tubsaqueot  icsdntloiis  dadait  the 

'  The  nuthera  boundaty  to  the  Tenneawe  river  was  survevcd  In 
'779-1780  by  oommiaaioners  repfesemtni  Virpnia  and  North 

Carolina,  and  wat  supposed  to  be  nin  along  the  parallel  of  latitude 
36'  30',  but  by  mistak-T  w.!-!  .iciuaily  run  north  of  that  parallel.  By  a 
«rf.ny  of  1819  lh<-  IikIi  in  ti;lc  to  the  tcrritiiry  wr-<it  of  the  TennM*** 
»a<  extin^uislntl,  and  nnnriiiv^ioncr*  itien  ran  a  line  along  the 
parallel  ol  36°  30'  (rum  the  MiMitsippt  to  the  Tennc*see.  In  i8jo 
commisiioners  rrpre»enting  Kcntuckv  and  T<nne«ie«  formally 
adopted  the  line  ol  1779-1780  and  the  line  o<  1819  a»  the  boundary 
between  the  two  siai<-^, 

•ThU  resolution  read  ai  follow*:  Resolved,  that  the  nrveral  Mate* 
composing  the  Unisnl  St,<tr>  nf  .^mrrira  are  no»  united  on  the 
principle  ot  ualimiixl  vubiiu»tion  v-  I'l^  ir  ^rneral  g-ncrnmcnl;  but 
that  by  compact  und«r  the  Myle  of  a  Coottuiitiioa  lor  tbe  United 


alien  and  sedition  laws  unconstitutional  and  therefore  '*  voidaad 
of  no  for.  ,  ,"  |.r  i,i  ij.ally  i,n  iIk-  ground  that  ihcy  provided  for 
an  exercise  ol  i>otttrs  which  were  reserved  to  the  state.  Tbe 
rr-M.!urioiib  t'jriher  declare  that  "this  Commonwealth  is  dttcr- 
mincd,  as  11  doubts  not  its  co-states  are,  tamely  to  submit  to 
undclagatad  and  therefore  unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body 
of  nan  on  eartli»"  and  that  "these  and  succeiaive  acta  of  tlia 
same  character,  unless  arreatcd  on  tha  ibreahold,  may  lead  Ia 
drive  these  states  into  revolution  and  blood."   Copies  of  the 
resolutions  were  tent  to  the  governors  of  the  various  slates,  to 
be  laid  before  the  diQerent  state  legislatures,  and  replies  were 
received  from  Connecticut,   Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
ll.lmI)^^.lr(■,  New  ^'ork,  Rhode  Island,  V  ermont  and  \  irpnia, 
but  all  except  that  from  Virginia  were  unfavourable.  Neverthe- 
less the  Kentucky  legislature  on  the  land  of  November  1799 
reaffirmed  in  a  new  roolutfon  the  principles  it  bad  laid  down  in 
the  first  astias,  asserting  in  this  new  raolutiott  taat  tha  state 
"  does  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attachment  to  tha  Vniaai» 
and  to  that  compart  (the  Constitution!,  agreeably  to  itsnbvioua 
and  real  intention,  and  v.ill  be  among  the  la  -t  to  seek  its  tfi^sc  I-j. 
lion,"  but  that  "  the  principle  and  construction  <i>n'.cnded  for 
by  sundry  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the  Gcricr,il  Govemmcul 
is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  ibc  powers  delegated  to 
it,  stop  nothing  (short)  of  dcf^um-^ince  the  discretion  of 
those  who  administer  the  govenuaent,  and  not  the  Cotutitmiim, 
would  be  the  measure  of  their  powen,"  "  that  tbe  sevenl  stales 
who  (otaad  that  instiunent,  being  sovereign  and  indcpaBdeat. 
•have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  tbe  infract  too.**  and 
"  that  a  rtuUificalion  by  those  savfrfig:ilies  of  .;//  unautkoriui  cds 
dciif  itKihr  color  oj that  imlrumenl  is  Ihe  rtgkltui  remedy."  These 
rtx.isurcs  show  that  the  stale  was  Democratic-Republican  in  iu 
I-ohtics  and  pro  I  rencb  in  its  sympathies,  and  that  it  was  iB> 
dined  to  follow  the  Iradfwh^  flf  that  state  fton  lAkk  aiaat  ii 
its  people  had  come. 

The  constitution  of  1 799  adoplail  the  system  of  cbooaing  the 
governor  and  senators  by  popuhir  vote  a«d  deprived  tbe  wtpiwm 
court  of  its  original  juriadietioD  fai  land  cases.  Tbe  Buir  caa> 
(piracy (i8o4-iSo6)aTouBedsooieeidtenientEntheatate.  Maqr 
would  have  followed  Burr  in  a  filibustering  attack  upon  the 
Spanish  in'  the  South-West,  but  scarcely  any  would  h  vt 
approved  of  a  scparati'jn  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal  I'ni-  a. 
No  battles  were  fouglil  in  Kctiluik>  during  the  \\.ir  of  |J^II. 
but  her  troops  constituted  the  greater  part  of  tbe  fiwccs  undo 
Gcitcral  William  Ilcnry  iiarriaon.  They  took  part  in  theo|lCf» 
tions  at  Fort  Wayne,  Fott  Mcjgs,  the  river  Raisitt  and  Ike 
Thames. 

The  Democwtlc^UfptiMtfana  onntroUed  tbe  politics  of  tbe  sun 
without  any  serious  opporition  until  the  conflict  In  i8so-i8i6, 

;irl  inft  from  the  demands  for  a  more  ailcq-jnte  system  of  currency 
ai;  J  c/.licr  rneaiurcs  for  the  rdnf  of  lii. Imnucnt  debtors  d;\ li-'cd 
the  stale  into  whal  were  known  as  the  rchtf  and  an-.i-ni 
parties.  After  nearly  all  the  forty-six  banks  chartered  by  the 
lcgi<>lature  in  tSiS  had  been  wrecked  in  the  financial  panic  of 
1810.  the  legislature  in  1820  pasiicd  a  series  of  laws  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor  class,  among  them  one  making  state 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  A  decision  of  tbe  ClaA 
county  district  court  declaring  tMs  measure  tmconstitutiond 
was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals.  The  legislature  in  i!.'4 
repealed  all  of  the  laws  creating  the  existing  court  of  appeals  and 
Ibeneaublisliedanewene.  This  pndpiutcd  a  Utter  campnlpi 

States  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  fiwUlnltd  a  gttwl 
government  for  spcxial  purpotet,  delegated  to  tliat  govern  meat 
certain  dcfinile  powers,  rcwrving  each  state  to  hscif  the  miduafy 
mau  of  rifcfat  to  thrir  own  self-government:  and  that  ulHWSueif 
the  Kt'neral  government  assumes  undptet:at<>d  powers  ita  acta  asa 
un.iiithoritativp,  vuul,  and  of  no  force:  That  to  this  compnct  oaih 
staic_  acceded  as  a  alate.  and  is  an  integral  iMrty,  its  co-statCS 
forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party:  That  ihr  n'.\ironi(nt  cmtrd 
by  lhl«  compact  wa»  not  made  ihe  exclusive  or  Anal  judjcc  of  tlie 
extent  oi  the  powers  deic«ated  10  itself,  ainee  thai  waUM  have  made 
it*  discretion,  and  mo<  the  Conititntloa,  the  Bieasaii  of  ita  powers; 
but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  Mdiea  hnviuw  aa 
common  judge,  each  party  ha*  an  equal  ri^  to  judge  for  Htm  aa 
well  of  inlractiona  as  of  tat  mode  and  wiesiaat  of  liiniiia 
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Un  iltttiiBtf  or  "  old  court  "  pifty  mod  iht  tdkS  at 
MM  '*  party,  is  whkli  Ihr  Hanaer  ««•  MeccafuL  Tht 
old  court  party  Mlovcd  Ihe  lead  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quinry 
Adams  in  natioral  poliitcs,  and  became  National  Republicans 

and  later  Whijcs  Thr  new- 1 mirl  parly  followed  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  V  an  Burcn  ami  bcc.unc  Democrats.  Tlic  electoral 
»Ole  of  the  stalo  wjs  ca;,l  for  Jackson  in  iS.'h  and  lur  Cl  iy  In 
183a.  During  tbe  next  Ihiriy  years  Clay's  conservative  influ- 
ence dominated  tilt  poBtics  of  the  state.'  Kentucky  voted  the 
WUg  ticket  in  evcfy  pmideotial  ekction  iroia  iS^a  ontil  Ihe 
pv^  made  tu  last  cunpalgii  In  tSf*.  Wimi  iIm  WU^  «eM 
dartfoyed  by  the  slavery  iuue  some  of  thcai  immediately  be- 
came Democrats,  but  tbe  majority  became  Americans,  or  Know- 
Nothir.gi.  They  elected  th<'  governor  in  1S55  and  almost 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  state  for  their  presidential  ticket  in 
1856.  In  i860  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  drawn  toward  the 
South  by  ihcir  interest  in  slavery  and  by  their  social  n-lations,  and 
toward  tbe  North  by  business  ties  and  by  a  national  sentiment 
whidi  was  foMercd  by  tho  Clay  tuditiont.  They  oaturalty 
aawacd  the  kadmUp  In  the  Centllatlonl  Onton  awvoMM 
of  iMo,  casthig  thf  vote  of  the  state  for  Bdl  and  Everett. 
After  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  they  also  led  in  the  move- 
ment  to  secure  the  adoption  of  tl-.c  Crittenden  romiiromiM-  or 
some  other  peaceful  solution  of  the  diiii  isltics  between  the  North 
and  (he  South. 

A  large  majority  of  the  slate  legislature, however,  were  Demo- 
crats, and  in  his  message  to  this  body,  in  JaaiMiy  t86i,  Governor 
Magofiin,  al9o  a  Democrat,  propoicd  that  a  «oiMi«nlion  be  called 
t»  detenaiiM  **  the  fotttre  of  Pedeial  and  toteMtata  lelaitons 
of  Kentucky;"  later  too.  in  reply  to  the  pmideat's  call  for 
volunteers,  he  declared,  "  Kentucky  will  fomMl  no  troops  for 
the  wicked  piirpo^e  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States." 
Under  the^e  conditions  the  Unionists  asked  only  for  the  main- 
tcninrc  or  neutrality,  and  a  tcsolL-tion  to  this  elicct  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority— 48  to  47.  .Some  of  the  sttcssionists  took 
this  as  a  defeat  and  left  the  state  immediately  to  join  (he  Con- 
federate ranks.  In  tbe  neat  month  there  was  an  election  of 
conpcaaowB,  and  aa  anil'seeeaalon  candtdaie  was  chosen  in  nine 
oat  often  dhlricts.  AnelectionhiAi«iist«fene4ialf  the  Senate 
and  an  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea  mmfted  in  a  Um'onist 
majority  in  the  new  legi'luure  of  103  to  3s.  ^"^1 Sopiembcr, 
after  Confederate  troops  had  bcn'in  to  invade  the  state,  Kcn- 
t'Kly  formally  declared  its  allegiance  to  tho  Union.  Kr  >-ti 
September  1861  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Jioncl^on  in  l  e!)ruary  !S6; 
that  part  of  Kentucky  which  is  SOItthand  west  of  the  Green  River 
waa  occupied  bythe  Confederate  amynnder  General  A.  S.  John- 
ftoa,  and  A  Raaedvffla  Id  that  dittrict  a  ao^aned  *  loveKiinty 
convention  "  assembled  on  the  18th  of  Novenher.  Thb  bo^, 
composed  mostly  of  Kentucky  men  who  had  ]6fned  the  Con- 
federate army,  passed  an  ordinance  of  s.c-p^.cion,  ctcc'ed  state 
officers,  and  sent  commissioners  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
which  body  voted  on  the  Qtli  of  December  to  admit  Kentucky 
into  the  Confederacy.  Throughout  the  war  Kentucky  was  reprc- 
eentedin  the  Confederate  Congress— representatives  and  senators 
being  elected  by  Confederate  aoldicn  from  the  state.  The 
eSccTS  of  thfe  '*  pravisioad  government,'*  headed  by  G.  W. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  elected  "  govcrrrar,"  left  the  slate  when 
General  A.  S.  Johnston  withdrew;  Johnson  himself  was  killed 
•t  Shiloh,  but  an  attempt  was  subsequently  made  hy  General 
Bngg  to  install  this  government  at  Frankfort.  General  Fc!:x 
K.  ZollicofTcr  (i8ij-i86j)  had  entered  the  south-east  part  of 
the  state  through  Cumberland  Gap  in  September,  and  later  with 
a  Confederate  force  of  about  7000  men  attempted  the  invasion 
«f  ccntial  Xentticky,  but  in  October  1861  he  met  with  a  slight 
rrpulse  at  VIM  Cat  Motmtatn.  near  London,  Laurel  county, 
and  on  the  loth  of  January  1S67,  in  an  engagement  near  Mill 
Springs,  Wayne  county,  with  about  an  equal  force  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  he  was  kitlerl  and  his  force  v.as 
Utterly  routed.  In  t86a  General  Braxton  Bragg  in  command  of 
the  CdnMeratea  in  eastern  Tennessee,  eluded  Geneial  Don 
*  He  died  In.  tS$s.  but  the  traditions  which  he  (eimsented 


Carloa  Buell,  la  aimMUid  of  the  Federal  Anay  of  tbe  Ohio 
atatieoed  theiCi  and  cMenag  Kentucky  in  Auguit  186a  prv 

ceeded  slowly  toward  Louisville,  hoping  to  win  the  state  to  the 
Confederate  cause  and  gain  recruiu  for  the  Confederacy  in  the 
state  His  niainarmy  wasprccededbyadivi^iunof  about  13,000 
men  un<iir  (lencral  Kdmund  Kirby  Smith,  who  on  the  30th  of 
August  difeateii  a  Federal  force  under  General  \Vm.  XeUon  near 
i<ichmaiMl  and  threatened  Cincinnati.  Bragg  met  with  little 
oppoeitleo  on  his  march,  but  Buell,  also  marching  from  eaataw 
Teanesaee,  reached  LouiavtUe  first  (Sept.  14),  turned  00  Bngg, 
and  forced  him  to  withdraw.  On  hb  tctttat,  Bragg  attempted 
to  set  up  a  Confederate  govennent  at  Frankfort,  and  Richard 
J.  Hawcs,  who  had  been  chosen  as  G.  W.  Johnson's  successor,  was 
actually  "  inaugurated,"  but  naturally  this  State  '  government  " 
immediately  collapsc<l.  On  the  8th  of  October  Buell  and  Bragg 
fought  an  engagement  at  Pcrryvillc  which,  though  tactically 
indecisive,  wa!>  a  Strategic  victoiy  for  Buell;  and  ihercaflcr 
Bragg  withdrew  eatlldy  IfOBa  the  aiate  into  Tenoesaee.  Thit 
was  the  last  seriouaanempton  a  large  scale  by  the  Confederatea 
to  whi  Kentucky:  but  in  February  1863  one  of  General  John  H. 
Morgan's  brigades aadc  a  raid  on  Mount  Sterling  and  captured 
it;  in  March  General  Pegraro  made  a  raid  into  I'ulaski  county; 
in  March  1864  General  N.  B.  Forrest  assaulted  Fort  Anderson 
ai  iViducah  but  failed  to  capture  it;  and  in  June  General  Morgan 
nijilc  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Lexington. 

Aliiiough  the  majority  of  the  peopk  qrmpatbixed  with  the 
Union,  the  emancipation  of  tbe  slaves  irithiMt  compensation 
even  to  loyal  owners,  the  arming  of  negro  troops,  the  arbitraiy 
imprisoament  of  dtiaens  and  the  interferenee  of  Federal  military 
officials  in  purely  civil  affairs  aroused  so  much  feeling  that  the 
state  became  strongly  Democratic,  and  has  remained  so  alnr>ost 
uniformly  sinre  the  war.  Owing  to  the  panic  of  iSqj,  distrust 
of  the  free  silver  movement  and  ilic  expenditure  of  large  cam- 
paign funds,  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  guber> 
national  election  of  1895  and  the  presidential  election  of  rSpfi. 
The  election  of  1899  wasdfaputed.  William  S.  Taylor,  Republi- 
can, was  inaugurated  fvwtenor  on  tbe  laih  of  December,  bttt 
the  legislative  committee  on  contests  dedded  In  favour  of  the 
Democrats.  Governor-elect  Coebd  was  shot  by  an  assassin  on 
the  30th  of  January  1000,  was  sworn  into  office  on  his  death- 
bed, and  died  on  the  3rd  of  Fi  5>ruary.  Taylor  fled  the  stale  to 
escape  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Rrrkham  filled  nut  the  unexpired  term  and  was  re-elected  in 
1903.  Id  1907  tbe  Republicans  again  elected  tbcii  candidate 
forgoveiaof. 
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GOVEUiOKS  OF  KENTUCKY— <OlUilMlcJ 

WillUm  O.  Braaicv  RtptUOCMa  I895-1899 

William  S.  Taylur  S  m  1899-1900 

William  Cocbcl*  DeflMCnl  1900 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham  „  I900-1907 

Augusttu  E.  Willsoa  BcipHMlaa  1907^ 

•  Died  5n  office. 

t  Covtrnur  Crittenden  resigned  on  the  31st  of  July  to  become 
Attorney-General  ol  the  United  States  and  John  L.  Hdm  served 
9Ut  the  unexpired  term. 

t  Governor  Stcvnuon  rcMgncd  on  the  13th  of  February  1871  to 
become  US.  Senator  from  Kentucky.    P.  H.  Leslie  filled  out  the 
lemainderof  the  term  and  wasclecicd  in  1871  fura  full  term, 
f  TayVw^s  etcction  was  coatcMcd  by  Coebd,  who  Rcctved  the 
"  "idtbctioa. 


BtBLiOClAPHY.— Forde*cription»of  p|w*icalfeatttrc«ai>dac«mnti 
of  natural  reiourccs  tec  Rt ports  of  the  Kenlucky  Gealotital  Survey, 

the  BUnnM  Rcporlt  of  tht  Burtau  of  A^ruulture,  Labor  and  Stalistii  s, 
the  R({fi}r!i  of  the  UnitnJ  hiali  s  Cf  iisu*  .iru)  v.iriuus  publications  of 
the  U.S.  (Ecological  Surs-ey,  and  other  publications  listed  in  Bulk-tin 
301  [UiUiotrapky  and  Indexcf  North  AmerUanCeolofy  lot  1901-1^5) 
and  other  bibUographie*  of  the  Surv-cpr.  For  an  early  description, 
■ee  Gilbert  Imuty,  A  Tcpograpkiau  Dticriplion  of  the  Wttitem 
TtnUory  rfJNottk  Amtrica  (London,  3rd  ed.,  1797).  tn  which  John 
F^na'a  "Discovery,  Settlement  and  Present  State  of  Kentuckc  " 
(l7C4)iareprintcd.  For  a  brief  dcitcriptioii  of  the  Blue  Grass  Region, 
Me  James  Lane  Allen's  The  Blue  Grass  RepoH  of  Kentucky  and  other 
Kentucky  ArtUles  (New  York,  1900).  An  account  of  the  social  aiid 
industrial  life  of  the  people  in  the  mountain  "  di»trictft  i»  given  in 
William  H.  Haney's  The  Mountain  People  of  Kentucky  (Cincinnati, 
1906).  For  adminittraiion,  sec  the  Offuial  Manuoi  for  the  Vu  of 
Ike  Courts,  Slate  and  County  Officials  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
Slate  ofKentueky  (Lexington),  which  contains  the  Constitution  of 
1891 ;  The  Report  of  Ike  Pchotes  and  Proceedints  of  the  Convention  .  .  . 
of  lS4()  (Frankfort.  1849) ;  The  O^icial  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and 


Debates  vf  the  Ccnslitulional  Convention  of  jSoo  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 
l8»jo);  U.  H.  ^'oung.  History  and  Texts  of  Three  Conslilulions  of 
Kentucky  (Louisville,  1890)  J. F.  Bullitt  and  "[ohnFcland,  TheCerurat 
SUMOts^ Kentucky  (Fraakfottand  Loutsville,  1877,  revised  editions, 
1881, l8s7):andtheXniiiMl Jbterilf of stateowcersand boards.  For 
lrisl«ry  ice  R.  M.  McElroy's  Kentucky  in  the  Nation's  History  (New 
York,  1900,' with  bibliography):  or  (more  briefly)  N.  S.  bhaler's 
Kentucky  (Boston,  1M5),  in  the  American  Commonwealths  Series. 
John  M.  Brown's  The  FilUual  Bcfinninis  of  Kentucky  (Louisville, 
1S89)  is  a  Rood  iium(x,;r,i|!!i  dc.iling  with  the  period  before  1793;  it 
shtmUitieconiparcd  with  "IhomasM.  Green's  fr^  SpuniskConspirin  : : 
A  Rcvim  of  Early  Sbanish  Movements  in  the  ^ouikuttt  (Cinannaii, 
1I91),  writtn  IP  reply  to  it.  Among  older  histonn  are  Humphrey 
MarsnaU.  TV  History  of  Kentucky  .  .  .  oiw  fw  Futtnt  5ibi((  0/  the 
Country  (j  vols.,  Frankfort,  I8ii,  1824),  extremely  Federalittic  in 
lone;  NIann  Butler.  Hntory  of  Kentucky  from  its  Exploration  and 
Settlement  by  the  ll'hitcs  ti>  Ike  dote  of  the  Southwestern  Campnipi  of 
iSrj  ll.i-ut  .ville.  lH.vj; -nil  <xl.,  Cincinn.iti,  18^6),  and  Lewis  Collins, 
The  History  cf  Kentucky  {2  vol?  ,  revised  edition.  Covington,  Ky., 
IS74;,  a  valuable  slorc-hoii  <  1  I  f.i.  r--,  tho  t>,i'.:>  of  Sli.iler's  work. 
E.  U.  Warficld's  The  Kentucky  Kcsoluttons  ofiyqS  (New  Vork,3nd  cd., 
1M7)  is  an  cMdlMt  nwnnjilpli.  F«r  we  CM  War  history  see 
"  Campai^  in  Keatudy  ■nd  TenneiKe,  m  dw  Tth  v«diHBe  of 
Papers  of  the  iiilitary  JTistorieaJ  Society  of  Uassachiuetts  (Boiton, 

1906)  ;  Thomas  Speed,  The  Union  Cause  tn  Kentucky  (New  York, 

1907)  ;  Basil  W.  DuV.c,  History  cf  Aforgan's  Ccuilry  (Cincinnati,  1867). 
and  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  war.  S<-e  also.Mvin  V .  Lc  a  i>, 
Hi'.tory  of  Higher  Education  in  Kentueky,  in  Circulars  of  Iii(orn;.i- 
lion  of  the  L.S.  BuR-au  of  Exlucition  (Washington,  i&'y)).  and 
R.  G.  TbwaUes,  Daniel  Boon*  (New  York,  1902),  There  is  much 
valuable  material  ia  tho  M^jMtr  (Frsnkfort,  ipoj  seq.)  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Sate  Witaricil  Socxty.  mid  especially  tn  the  publications  of 
the  Filson  Club  of  Louisville.  Among  the  latter  are  K.  T.  Durrett's 
John  FUson,  the firstllistorianof  Kentucky  ;  Thoma»Sp<-ed.  The 
Wilderness  Road  (|6«6);  W.  H.  Pcrrin,  The  Pioneer  Press  of  Kentucky 
(l8a8);G.  W.  Ranck,  Booneshorovfh  .  Its  youndin^,  Pwnetr  Slrus,(,us, 
Indian  Ext>eriences,  Transyhaniti  Days  and  Kn :>!ulti}r,^ry  Annuh 
(igni),  anci  The  Centrnaty  M  Kentucky  (1892),  con;;iini:vj  an  address. 

The  State  of  Keui  ui  kv  :  Its  Discovery,  Settlement,  Autunomy  and 
Pfogrcstj  in  a  Hundred  Years,"  by  Reuben  T.  Durrett. 

'  KBNTA.  a  great  volcanic  moonUin  in  Britiib  £ut  AliicK, 
litttatcd  just  south  of  the  equator  is  37*  w' E.  ItbeMoftlw 

highest  mountains  of  Africa,itl  ^j^iett  peak  reacfalagao  dtitude 

of  17,007  ft.  (with  a  possiUe  error  of  30  ft.  either  way).  The 

crntr.il  core,  which  consivts  of  <;fveral  stcci/  pyr.iriiids,  is  that  of 
a  very  deiiuJcd  old  voleano,  which  when  its  crater  was  complete 
may  have  reached  3000  ft.  .ibovc  the  present  summit.  Lavas 
dip  iu  all  directions  from  the  central  crystalline  core,  pointing 
to  (he  conclusion  that  the  main  portion  of  the  mountain  rcpre- 
aents.a  sitigle  volcanic  auM.  From  tlae  central  pcaka,  of  which 


the  axis  runs  from  W.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  ridges  radiate  outwards, 
separated  by  broad  valleys,  ending  upw^irds  in  vast  cirqitcs. 
The  most  important  ridges  centre  in  the  peak  Lenana  ( 16,  joo  ft.) 
at  the  eastern  end  of  tlw  central  group,  and  through  it  runs  tbs 
ciiief  walc»«aitiafai  tbt  ■MMHMaia*  Ian  laaanlly  north  MiMNh 
dfaaetlMi.  Three  attin  yalloyi,  too—  mpactt»djf  as  ttad^ 
Gorges  and  Hobley  vaDeys,  run  down  from  this  to  the  east,  and 
four— Mackinder,  Hausberg,  Teleki  and  H6hnel-'to  the  west. 
From  the  centra!  peaks  fifteen  glaciers,  nil  lying  west  of  tbeniaia 
divide,  descend  to  the  north  and  south,  the  two  largest  being  the 
Lcwii  smJ  Gregory  glaciers,  each  about  i  in.  long,  which,  with 
the  smaller  Kulb  glacier,  lie  immediately  west  of  the  main  divide. 
Most  of  the  glaciers  terminate  at  an  altitude  of  14,800-14,900  ft., 
but  the  small  C&ar  glacier,  drained  to  the  Uaosberg  valky, 
reaches  to  14,4  JO.  Glaciationwaafaancilyandi  more  extnMNw 
old  awaincs  being  obeoved  down  to  sa,ooo  ft  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  valleys  a  mmber  of  lakes  occur,  occupying  hoiovi 
and  rock  1  i  -r  ;  in  the  agglorr.craics  and  aslses,  fed  by  springs, 
and  feeding  iKany  of  the  streams  tliat  drain  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  larficst  of  those  are  Lake  Hohncl,  lying  at  an  altitude  of 
14,000  ft.,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  and 
measuring  600 by  40S yds.; and  Lake  Michaclson  (12,700 ft.?)ia 
the  Gorges  Valley.    At  a  distance  from  the  central  core ihc radiat- 
ing ridges  become  less  abrupt  and  descend  with  a  gcallasndiaKf 
finally  passing  somewhat  abruptly,  at  ahcight  of  soata  yooo  |L« 
intoUielevdplateav.  Then ««teralepeaai»ck(bed  with deaia 
forest  and  jungle,  composed  chiefly  of  Junipers  and  Podtttrfm^ 
and  between  8000  and  9800  (t.  o(  huge  bamboos.   The  forest 
zonccxlcruli  to  about  10,500ft., above  vthx  li  is  the  steeper  alr>;r.« 
zone,  in  which  (msturages  alternate  with  ri;cks  and  crags.  Tha 
c.xtrnils  to  a  general  height  of  about  1 5  oo-;-)  ft.,  but  in  damp, 
sheltered  valleys  the  pasturages  extend  some  distance  hi^icr. 
The  only  trccsorsbrubs in  this £onc  arc  the  giant  Scnetio  (ground- 
sel) and  LtMia,  and  ine-hcaihs,  the  Simecia  foming  gmvsa  as 
the  tipper  vaUcyt.  <V  the  faus  «l  the  lower  slopes^  tfackt  «f 
elephant,  leopard  and  bttffalo  have  baen  mcd,  between  ii,sm 
and  14,500  ft.  That  of  the  alpine  sone  includes  two  species  of 
da;->y  (/Vcc  jtia),  a  coney  (//yrax),and  a  rat  {Otomys).    The  bird 
fauna  is  of  considerable  interest,  the  finest  species  of  the  upper 
zone  being  an  eagle-owl,  met  with  at  14,000  ft.    At  11,000  ft. 
was  found  a  brown  chat,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  in  the  taiL 
Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  higher  levels  present  dose  a£ioi- 
tics  wit  h  those  of  Mount  Elgon,  of  other  iMwrnfttwi  of  East  Africa 
and  of  Cameroon  Mountahb'  ThttnUMthnaaawaolthauio— 
tain  are  said  to  be  KiliBy«||,  DoMTO  fibOT  (white  mountain) 
and  Doenyo  Egcri  (spotted  nountain).   It  was  firu  seen,  from  a 
distance,  by  the  missionary  Lud'.v."^-  Krapf  in  xS4();  approached 
from  tbewest  by  Joseph  'I  homson  in  iSSj;  partially  ascended  by 
Count  S.  Tclcki  (j88g),  J.  W.  Gregory  (1893)  and  Ceorg  Kolb 
(1896);  and  its  summit  reached  by  H.  J.  Mackinder  in 

Soc  J.  \V.  Gregory,  The  Great  Rtft-VaUey  (London,  Ibab);  H.  I. 
M.icL:in(lir,  "  Journey  to  the  Summit  of  Mount  Kenya,"  Ctot-  Jm^ 
May  1900.  (E.Ufc) 

KENYOir,  UOYD  KEMTOR,  Mr  Babon  (1739-1803).  lord 
chief-justSce  of  England,  was  descended  by  his  father's  side  from 

an  old  Lancashire  family;  his  ri  iIil  r  j,  the-  daughter  of  a  small 
proprietor  in  Wales.  He  v.  as  bjtn  at  Grtiiington,  Fliniihue, 
on  the  slh  of  October  173J.  Educated  at  Ruthin  grammar 
school,  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  articled  to  an  attorney  al 
Nantwich,  Cheshire.  In  1750  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Ib^ 
London,  and  ia  J756  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  for  several  yeas 
be  was  alMMt  UBemployed,  he  utilized  his  leisure  in  takiasaoua 
of  the  casta  aipKd  in  the  coort  of  Kiaf 'a  Beach,  which  he  after- 
wards published.  Through  answering  the  cases  of  his  friend 
John  Dunr.ing,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  he  gradually  bccatu 
knou.'i  tu  the  attorneys,  alter  which  his  success  was  so  rapid  that 
in  17S0  hi-  w,i5  made  king's  counsel.  11c  sh'jAcd  conspicuous 
ability  in  the  croiss-examinatioa  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  of 
Lord  George  Gordon,  but  his  speech  was  so  tactless  that  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  really  due  to  the  brilliant  cfion  of 
Erskine,  the  junior  counsd.  This  want  (tf  tact,  Indeed,  often 
betrayed  Xcnyoo  hue  atilUag  Uttaden;  aa  aa  advoctte  lia 
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noKover,  dcficicnl  in  ability  of  statemrnt ;  and  his  position  was 
■chicved  chiefly  by  hard  work,  a  good  knowledge  of  law  and 
wvml  lacky  frieodtUiM.  Thmaih  the  bJhwnce  of  Lord 
Thubir,  KoiyMi  in  tfto  cauicd  the  Hooh  «f  CoauDont  h 
■ember  for  Hindoo,  and  in  1 783  he  was,  through  the  same  f  ricnd- 
ibip)  appointed  attorney-general  in  Lord  Buckingham's  adminiv 
Iration,  an  oHicc  which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Pitt.  In 
17S4  he  rcceivwl  the  mastcrsliip  of  the  rolKs,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  17RS  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  as  successor 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  same  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Kenyon  of  Gredlllflteo.  As  he  had  made  many  enemies, 
hi*  cicvatioB  waa  by  no  flaeaas  popular  with  the  bar;  but  00  the 
bendi,  IB  ipitc  of  hii  capridov  ud  cholffiic  tmpcTt  he  proved 
himself  not  only  an  able  lawyer,  but  a  judge  of  rare  and 
inflexible  impartiality.  He  died  at  Bath,  OB  the  4tb  of  April 
j8oi.  Kenyon  was  succeeded  as  jnd  baron  by  his  son  Georfic 
(1776-1835),  whose  great-grandson,  Lloyd  (b.  1864),  became  the 
4th  baron  in  1869. 
See  Lift  by  lioo.  C.  T.  Kenyon,  1873. 

KBOKUl^  a  city  of  Lee  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Missts- 
lippi  river,  at  the  noitth  of  the  Des  Moino,  in  the  comer  of 
the  state,  aboot  «oe  n.  above  St  Louis.  Pop.  (tpoo),  i4<A«>i 

U90S),  14.604.  including  1534  forcign-bfem;  (iQto),  14.008. 
It  b  served  by  the  Chicago,  Hurlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  railways.  There  is  a  bridge  (about  3ioo  ft.  long) 
across  the  Mis,issi;;.;>:,  and  another  (.il;out  1:00  ft.  long)  across 
the  Des  Moines.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  St  Joseph 
and  Graham  hospitals,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Keokuk  Medical 
CoUe|e(i849).  There isaaatknalccmctciyhciOb  Mucbofthe 
cityiibidltoBMuflbatBBgtlielllHiHikipL  Xaofcaibitlbe 
foot  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  round  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  a  navigable  canal  (opened  1877)  about  9  m. 
long,  with  a  draft  at  extreme  low  water  of  5  ft.;  at  the  foot  a 
great  dam,  i|  m.  long  and  38  ft.  hifih,  has  been  constructed. 
Keokuk  has  various  manuf.icturti;  its  factory  product  in  1905 
was  valued  at  S4,>25,9i5,  38  6%  more  than  in  iqoo.  The  city 
was  named  aftcrbcdtuk,  a  chief  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  (1780- 
1848),  whoM  name  neant "  the  watchful "  or  "  he  who  moves 
•lerttr."  b  ipite  of  Black  Hawk^  war  ptXky  in  1832  Keokuk 
was  passive  and  neutral,  and  with  a  pordon  of  Us  aatkm  re- 
mained peaceful  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  fought.  Hh 
grave,  surmounted  by  a  mnnurrcnt,  is  in  Rand  Park.  Thefirst 
house  on  the  site  of  the  city  was  built  af;out  iSro,  but  further 
scttK  rr.ent  (V.:l  not  begin  until  i8\6.  Keokuk  v.as  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  iSj 7,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1848,  and  in  1007  was  one 
of  five  cities  of  the  state  governed  by  a  special  charter. 

KBOWHAB,  a  tributaiy  state  of  India,  within  the  Orissa 
divUon  el  Bcapl;  aica,  3096  »q.  m.;  pop.  (igoi).  385,758; 
Mlnnted  revenue,  £30,000.  The  state  is  an  offshoot  from 
If  ayvrbhan  j.   Part  of  it  consists  of  nigged  hiOs,  rising  to  more  - 
than  300-0  ft.  above  sea4evd.  The  nsideoce  of  the  nja  is  at 

Keonjhar  fi'op.  45i-)- 
.  ,  KEONTHAL.  a  f>ctly  hill  state  fa  the  Punjab,  India,  with  an 
area  of  116  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igoi),  IJ,409;  estimated  revenue, 
£4400.  The  chief,  a  Rajput,  received  the  title  of  mja  in  iS ^7. 
After  the  Gurkha  War  in  i8is,  a  portion  of  Keonthal,  which  had 
been  eempbd  by  the  Garklns.  «bs  sold  to  the  maharaja  of 
fMlala,  the  remainder  bebig  restored  to  iu  hecediuiy  chief. 
Tn  1833  the  district  of  Punar  was  added  to  the  Keeatbal  state. 

The  raja  txcrdv  ^  of  lordship  OVCT  the  pctQritetCS  of 

Kothi,  Thcog,  Madli  in  and  Ratcsh. 

KEPLER,  JOHANN  (i  371-1630),  Germ.in  asironomrr,  was 
born  on  the  37th  of  December  1571,  at  Weil,  in  the  duchy  of 
WOrltemberg,  of  which  town  his  grandfather  was  burgomaster. 
He  tree  the  eldest  child  of  an  ill-assorted  union.  His  father, 
Henry  Kepkr.  wu  a  leeklejs  soldier  of  fortune;  his  mother. 
Catherine  GutdonnaaB,  the  daughter  of  the  buiioniaster  of 
Eltingcn.  was  ondiscTptined  and  lll-edaeated.  Her  hudwnd 
found  campaigning  in  FLrul-rs  under  .Mva  a  welcome  relief  from 
dorocstic  life;  and,  after  having  lost  all  he  possessed  by  a  forfeited 
•ecurlcy  aod  tried  Kitheat  success  the  trade  of  tBverB>kcepbit  ia 


the  village  of  Elmendingen,  he  finaDy,  in  1589.  deserted  his  faaihr. 
The  misfortune  and  misconduct  of  hb  parents  were  not  the  mSf 
troubles  of  Kepler^  chMheed.  Jle  lecovered  from  smaO-pos 
fai  Us  feertb  year  with  crippfed  hands  and  eyesight  permanently 

impaired;  and  a  constitution  enfeebled  hy  premature  birth  had 
to  withstand  successive  shocks  of  sevcfe  ilintji.  His  schooling 
bc^an  at  I-^onberg  in  1577 — the  year,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  of 
a  great  comet;  but  domestic  bankruptcy  occasioned  his  trans* 
fercnce  to  field-work,  in  which  he  was  exclusively  employed  for 
several  years.  Bodily  infirmity,  combined  with  mental  aptitude, 
were  eventually  considered  to  indicate  a  theological  vocation; 
hewas^in  1584,  placed  at  the  aeainaiy  of  Adelhcig,  and  tbince 
removed,  two  years  bter.  lo  that  of  Haalhnmn.  A  brilliant 
etaminatioB  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  procured  him,  in  1588, 
admittance  on  the  foundation  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  laid  up  a  copious  store  of  classical  erudition .  and  imbibed 
Copemican principles  from  the  private  instructions  of  his  teacher 
and  life-long  friend,  Michael  Macstlin.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  little  luMwlcdge  of,  and  less  indination  for,  astronomy; 
and  U  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Ik  tamed  aside  bom  the 
nei*  pveaiiKng  carser  of  the  laiaistiy  to  accept,  eatfy  ha  1594, 
fbe vacant  chairef  that  tdknet  at  Grata,  pbeed  at  the  disposd 
of  the  TQMngen  professors  by  the  Lutheran  states  of  Slyria. 

The  best  recognized  function  of  German  astronomers  in  that 
day  was  the  t<ms'. ruction  of  prophesying  almanacs,  greedily 
bought  by  a  crctiulous  public.  Keplrr  thus  found  that  the  first 
duties  required  of  him  were  of  an  aitrological  nature,  and  set 
himself  with  characteristic  alacrity  to  master  the  rules  of  the  art 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  and  Cardan.  He,  moreover,  sought  iu 
the  events  of  hb  own  life  a  vetification  of  the  tbeoiy  of  plaaetaiy 
bflncnccs;  aad  h  is  to  thb  pcacttee  that  we  ewe  the  summary 
record  of  eedtyett's  occurrences  which,  continued  almost  to  hb 
death,  affonh  for  hh  biography  a  slight  but  sure  foundation. 
But  his  thoughts  were  already  working  in  a  hiRher  sphere.  Hc 
early  attained  to  the  settled  convinio;,  tliai  for  the  actual  dis- 
position of  the  solar  system  some  ab  T  .rt  intelligible  reason 
must  exist,  and  this,  after  much  mctlitaiion,  hc  believed  himself 
to  have  found  in  an  imaginary  relation  between  the  "  five  regular 
solids  "  and  the  number  and  distances  of  the  planets.  He  notes 
with  cKultation  the  gth  of  July  tS9S.  Ihc  date  of  the  pseudo* 
■diicovcty,  the  publication  of  which  in  Prodromus  Dissatalionum 
CmmograpMcamm  sen  Mytkrium  CcsmcgrapHeum  (TBbingen, 
1596)  procured  him  much  fame,  and  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  two  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  time,  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Galileo. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  GraUt,  Kepler  contracted  an  engage- 
ment with  Barbara  von  MUhleck,  a  we  ilthy  Styrian  heiress,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  already  survived  one  husband 
and  been  divorced  from  another.  Before  her  rel.it  ivcs  could  be 
brought  to  countenaBoe  bis  pretensions,  Kepicr  was  obliged  to 
tmderufce  a  Jouniqr  to  Wfltttembeig  to  obuda  documentary 
evidence  of  the  somewhat  obscure  nobility  of  his  family,  and  h 
was  thus  not  until  the  17th  of  .April  1507  that  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  In  the  folIo\sing  year  the  .irchdukc  Ferdinand,  on 
assuming  the  government  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  issued  an 
ciiict  111  l)anishmcnt  .i^.-iinst  Pn  it  t uit  preachers  and  professors. 
Kepler  immediately  fled  to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  but,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  wn  fCcslled  and  reinstated  in  his  post. 
The  gynmasiom,  however,  was  deserted;  the  nobles  of  Styria 
began  to  murmur  at  aOfaddblng  a  teacher  without  pupils;  and  he 
found  it  prudent  to  loolt  elsev4iere  for  employment.  His  refusal 
tosubscribeunrondftionallyto  the  rigid  (bmnla  ofbdlef  adopted 
by  the  theoIoj;i.iTr,  of  Tuliinscn  permanently  do'r<\  ,i;:i;nst  him 
the  gates  of  his  abrui  muter.  His  embarrassinc:it  was  relieved 
however  by  an  olTcr  from  Tycho  Brahe  of  the  position  of  assistant 
in  his  observatory  near  Prague,  which,  after  a  preliminary  visit 
of  four  months,  he  accepted.  The  arrangement  was  made  just 
in  time;  for  in  August  i6eo  he  itcdvcd  definitive  hotice  to  leave 
Giau.  and,  having  leased  Us  wife's  property,  he  departed  wick 
his  family  §or  Ptague. 

By  Tycho'k  uacaqpected  death  (Oct.  94«  >Co>)  •  briDiaat  csicer 
seemedtobethrownopcntoXcite.  ThecnpeiorRudaiiphIL 
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immediately  appointed  him  to  succeed  his  patron  as  imperial 
nuilicmatician,  although  at  a  reduced  salary  of  500  florins;  the 
invaluable  treasure  of  Tycho's  observations  was  placed  at  bis 
dis()osaJ,  and  ihc  lal>oriou^  but  congenial  task  was  entrusted  to 
him  of  completing  the  tables  to  which  the  grateful  Dane  had 
already  aflixed  the  title«f  Rudolphiiu.  The  fifSt  works  cxccut cd 
by  him  at  Pnflue  wcR^  oemUieleii^  a  bomagt  to  the  wiralogical 
piiedivitia  of  tbe  cnperar.  la  Dt  fimiamimfii  attnlogic* 
MrfiiirahM  (Prague,  1602)  he  declared  his  purpose  of  presetving 
and  purifying  the  grain  of  truth  which  he  believed  the  science  to 
contjin.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  ".£-[.<  tis"  ainl  "influences" 
filled  excellently  with  his  mystical  coiictptioii  oi  the  universe, 
and  enabled  him  to  discharge  with  a  semblance  of  sinccriiy  the 
most  lucrative  part  of  his  professional  duties.  Although  he 
Strictly  limited  his  prophetic  pretensions  to  the  estimate  of 
tcndendcs  and  piobabiliiics,  bis  totecuta  wm  mnm  iJie  toai  is 
dcfnand.  ShtewdaeateaiidooiitidcfablekiiotrfedseaftJietwHM 
came  to  the  aid  of  stellar  lore  in  the  preparation  of "  prognostics  " 
which,  not  unfrequently  hitting  off  the  event,  earned  him  as  much 
credit  with  llic  vulvar  as  his  cosmic.il  sperul.U ii:n'i  vviih  tin- 
Icarnni.  I  Ic  drew  the  horoicopcsof  iho  emperor  .md  Wallt  ii^tciii, 
as  Well  as.  of  a  host  of  lesser  maKJiates;  liut,  though  keenly  alive 
to  the  unworthy  character  of  such  a  trade,  he  made  necessity 
his  excuse  for  a  compromise  with  snpcntftieik  "  Nature,"  he 
wrote,  "  which  has  conferred  upon  every  aainal  the  nMsns  of 
Bufaaistence,  has  given  astrology  as  aa  adjunct  and  ally  to  astro* 
Bomy."  He  dedicated  to  the  emperor  In  16013  *  treatise  on  the 
"  great  conjunction"  of  that  year  {Judkiiim  it  trigono  igneo); 
and  he  published  his  observations  on  a  brjllianl  star  which 
appeared  suddenly  (Sept.  jo,  1604),  and  remained  vi?>ible  for 
scvenlccn  months,  in  De  slcHii  nova  in  petit"  Scrpcntiirii  (Prague, 
160O).  While  iharing  the  opinion  of  Tycho  as  lo  the  origin  of 
such  bodies  by  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  Milky 
Way,  he  attached  a  mystical  signification  to  tlic  ooincideiKe  in 
time  and  place  of  the  sidereal affparitioii  with> ti^conjunotoa 
of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  main  task  of  bis  life  was  not  meaawhile  neglected.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  new  astronomy,  in 
which  physical  cause  should  replace  arbitrary  hypothesis.  A 
preliminary  study  of  optics  led  to  the  pu!il;i.i:iuii,  in  -Jyo.;.  oi  l:ii  ' 
Ji</<?«<»«t4JC  ^/J  y/>/»Vj,  containinj;  import-int  lii^i  overiis  m  the 
theory  of  vision,  and  a  notable  approximation  tov.irdithe  true 
law  of  refraction.  But  it  was  not  untd  1609  that,  the  "  great 
Martian  labour"  bdiig  at  length  completed,  he  was  able,  in  his 
own  fi^untive  language,  to  lead  the  captive  planet  to  tbe  foot 
of  the  imperial  thraoe.  From  tlie  time  of  hit  first  iatcoduction 
10  IVcho  he  had  demtd  Untcif  10  the  investigation  of  tbe  orbit 
of  Mars,  which,  on  account  of  its  relatively  large  eccentricity, 
had  always  been  especially  recalcitrant  lo  theory,  ai.<l  tlie  tc  lIis 
appeared  in  Aitronomiii  nora  oirtoXoTfriH.  scu  Phyr.m  <.d<!<i::s 
truditii  commcntariis  dc  »;  ■/;'' k;  j.'.  .i  Mortis  (Prague,  lOcxj). 
In  this,  the  most  nK-morablc  of  Kepler's  multifarious  writings, 
two  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  modern  astronomy — the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits  and  uf  equal  areas — were  established  (sec  Astro- 
NOUy:  History);  iniporianl  truths  relating  to  gravity  were 
'enunciated,  and  the  tides  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  tiuwr 
attraction;  while  an  attempt  to  explain  the  planetary  revolutions 
in  the  tlicn  backward  condition  of  mechanical  knowledge  pro- 
duLed  a  theory  of  vortices  closely  resembling  that  afterwards 
aiioptcd  by  Dc"5C:irle5  !i  i  .  ;r-.g  been  provided,  in  August  1610, 
by  trnc-st,  archbiihop  oi  Cologne,  with  one  of  the  new  (jalilcan 
instruments,  Kepler  began,  with  unspeakable  delight,  to  observe 
the  wonders  revealed  by  it.  He  had  welcomed  with  a  little  essay 
called  Diiscrtolio  cum  Nuncio  Sidcno  CaJili-o'i  first  announce- 
ment of  celestial  novelties;  be  now,  in  his  Diopitiu  CAugsbuig. 
t^ii),  expounded  llw  thcoty  of  refraction  by  lenses,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  the  *'  astronomical  "  or  inverting  telescope. 
Indeed  the  work  may  be  said  to  liavc  founded  the  brancbof  science 

|0  which  it  c.i\'e  its  iKUric. 

11. e  ',  c.ir  161 1  w.is  riKirlcd  l>y  Kepler  as  the  most  dis-astrous  of 
his  !.!(  -  i  he  death  liy  small -|K)x  of  liii  f.ivourile  chiid  v\as  follov*  td 
by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  lung  a  prey  to  mdaocholiy,  was  on  lite 


jrd  of  July  carried  off  by  typhus.^  Public  cahunit;*  was  added 
to  private  liereavcmcnt.  On  the  J.^rd  of  May  lOii  Matthias, 
brother  of  the  emperor,  assumed  the  Bohemian  crown  in  Prague, 
compeUing  Rudolph  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  where  be  died 
on  the  loih  of  January  following.  Kepler's  fideUty  in  remaining 
with  him  to  the  last  did  not  deprive  h|m  of  the  favour  of  bis 
succemnr.  Payments  of  antan,  now  uBountii^  to  i^pwasds  «f 
4000  florins,  was  net,  however,  ia  tlie  desperate  conditioa  «f  the 
imperial  finances,  to  be  hoped  for;  and  he  was  glad,  while 
retaining  his  position  as  court  astronomer,  to  accept  (in  161 }) 
the  olhce  of  mathematician  !o  the  states  of  Up,'Kr  Austria.  His 
residence  at  Linz  was  troubled  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  tlie  pastor 
llitzler,  in  excluding  him  from  the  rites  of  his  church  uii  tie 
ground  of  supposed  Calvinisiic  leanings — a  decision  confirmed, 
with  the  addition  of  an  insulting  reprimand,  on  his  appeal  to 
Wttntembcrg.  In  a6ii  be  appeared  with  the  emperor  Mat  ihias 
bciMc  the  diet  of  Rnlisban  as  the  advocate  of  the  lotnductioB 
into  Germany  of  tbe  Gregorian  calendar;  but  the  attempt  was 
for  the  time  frustrated  by  anti-piipol  prejudice.  Tbe  attcaliDa 
dc vo;er|  by  him  to  chronological  subjects  is  evidenced  by  ihc 
pulauation  about  this  period  of  several  essays  in  which  hc 
sought  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  plaoe  fivc  yeaiS 
carUer  than  the  commonly  accepted  date. 

Kepler's  second  court  l  ip  forms  tbe  subject  of  a  highly  dmt^ 
actcristic  letter  addressed  by  him  to  fiaroo  Siralendorf,  ia  wMch 
be  reviews  tbe  qualifieatioBS  of  eleven  candidatci  lor  his  hand, 
and  explains  the  reasons  whidi  decided  his  <ftakc  in  fawoaral 
a  portionless  orphan  girl  named  Susanna  Rcultinger.  The 
marriage  was  ci  i-.  '  r-iied  at  Linz,  on  the  ioth  of  October  1613,  and 
seems  to  ha\e  pio\  ed  a  lia[>py  and  suitable  one.  The  abundacl 
vintage  of  that  year  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  methods 
in  use  for  estimating  tbe  cubical  contents  of  vessels,  and  ha 
essay  on  the  subject  (Nova  Sttreometria  Doliorum,  Linz,  16153 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  those  who  prqMicd  the  disco%-cfy 
of tbeinfiaiiesimal calculus.  Hisobservationsonthethrcecomctt 
of  r6iS  mm  published  in  Dc  CamettM,  coMemponaraasljf  with 
De  Hanmaa  Umadi  (Augiburg,  i6r9),  of  whkh  tlie  fim  fines- 
ments  had  been  traced  twenty  years  prevknis^  at  Cratz.  This 
e.\traordinary  production  is  memorable  as  having  annotinctd 
'  thcducovcryof  the"  third  law  " — that  of  the  scsquiplicaic  ratio 
between  the  planetary  periods  and  distances.  Dul  the  maia 
purport  of  the  treatise  was  ihe  cx[>ositioii  of  an  elaborate  system 
of  celestial  harmonies  depending  on  the  various  and  varying 
velocities  of  the  several  planets,  of  which  the  sentient  sovd 
aoimatingthsaunwasthesoUlaryauditor.  The  work  exhibiting 
this  fantutic  cmuUtkm  of  extravagance  with  geains  was  dedi- 
cated to  James  I.  of  England,  and  the  compliment  was  acknow- 
ledged with  an  invitation  to  that  island,  conveyed  through  Sir 
Henry  Wolton.  Notwithstanding  the  distracted  state  of  his 
own  country,  hc  refused  to  abandon  it,  as  he  had  previously,  in 
1617,  declined  the  ;H>st  of  sucoQMW lo C.  A.  Msgini io  the onthn- 

matical  chair  of  Bologna. 

The  insurmountable  dfttcuhfag  presented  by  the  luixar  tbeoiy 
forced  Kepler,  after  «B  tnanMis  aawuat  of  fruitless  labooi.  ts 
abandon  hi>  design  of  CMnpnheading  the  whole  achenae  of  tie 
heavens  in  one  great  work  to  be  called  Hippmthu,  and  he  then 
threw  a  ponton  of  his  materials  into  the  form  of  a  dialogoe 
intended  tor  the  instrui  l of  ^-cr  t.-:!!  rc.idirs.  The  Fpil^-mt 
A  iUoiicmiuc  ('L>pt-ri:uu>.ru-  (Lin;  a;id  i'rarikfort,  161S— i6.-i),  a 
lucid  and  attrac(i\e  icvtUxik  of  Copernican  science, was  remart- 
able  for  ihc  prominence  given  to  "  physical  astronomy,"  as  well 
as  for  the  extension  to  ihe  Jovian  system  of  the  laws  recently 
discovered  to  regulate  the  motions  of  tbe  planets.  .  Tbe  6m 
of  a  series  of  ephemcrides,  calculated  on  these  priadplca»  was 
published  by  him  at  Lins  in  t6l7;aBd  in  that  for  1 6Nib  dedicntod 
to  Baron  Napier,  heforthefirsttlmeemployed  logarithnu.  Thas 
important  invention  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him,  and  its  i^icv  ry 
formed  the  subject  of  a  treatise  entitled  Chilias  Loiariikmcr^wm^ 
jirinitd  in  i6.'4.  but  ciri. i.l.i;ed  in  manuscript  three  yr.^rs  cirUcC, 
uliith  largely  cunuibuled  lo  bring  the  new  method  inio  general 
use  in  Germany. 

His  sii^dies  wen  iotem<ptcd  by  fani^  itoubic.  Tim  ixiThm 
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^bposltion  iinef  iinbridlrdtonprueorCnthfHneKrpIrr,  his  mother, 
rrcatorJ  for  ht  r  [lun.crou^  cnrni.  s  ii;  ihc  liltlc  town  of  I.tnnlH  r;;. 
while  licr  iiii>;u.iri!L<l  turi'lucl  i  -nl  her  lo  a  s[>ccies  nf  calumny 
at  that  time  readily  rirc  ui-itcil  .unl  brlii  vcd.  As  carl)  .is  1615 
suspkiona  of  sorcery  began  to  be  spread  against  her,  whic  h  she, 
witJi  move  ipirit  than  prudence,  met  with  an  actbn  for  h'bcl. 
TheniitnatpinpOM^  protracted,  and  at  length,  in  i6>o.  the  un- 
happy mmmn,  then  la  her  ieveniy4oHilh  yaar,  was  arrested  on 
•  fonaal  cha^  of  wiichcnft.  Kepler  ImmcdlUcly  hastened 
to  Wdniemberfr.  and  owini;  10  hb  {ndcfatipibfe  ewni—  was 
acqiiitlcd  nflcr  h.ivinc  --i  fir  red  thirteen  month's  hliprfaonmciit. 
and  endure  i  wi  Ji  undaunted  couraRc  the  formidabl*  ordeal  of 
**  tcrrition,"  nr  examination  under  the  imminent  threat  of  lori  urc. 
She  survived  her  release  only  a  few  months,  dying  on  the  13th  of 
Aprd  1622. 

Kepler's  whole  attcstion  «M  aoir  devoted  to  the  production 
ef  the  new  ubles.  "  Cemtaay,**  he  ««Me^  "does  not  long  for 
peace  more  ansionaly  than  I  do  for  their  pablicathm."  But 

financial  difiiculiies.  combined  with  dvil  attd'tellgfovs  convul- 
sions, long  di-iaycd  the  accotrplis'imrni  of  his  desircs.  From 
the  of  June  to  the  20th  of  Ausus!  i6r6,  Linz  was  besieged, 
and  its  inhabitants  retfuccd  to  the  utnioii  straits  by  b.iniKof  in- 
surgent peasants.  The  pursuit  of  science  needed  a  more  tranquil 
shelter;  and  on  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  Kepler  obtained  per- 
BliMinn  t  n  tianifrr  his  Ijrfi  n  t  n  Ulm,  where,  in  SqMember  16^7,  the 
iMtflifetMrrellif  «eicatlcntth|imitoth««^  Ahhough 
by  no  means  ficeftoBsciten.  tbchr  vahie  eppeaia  ftom  the  fact 
that  they  ranlced  for  a  century  at  the  best  aid  to  astronomy. 
Appended  were  tables  of  lopatitlims  and  of  refraction,  topcther 
with  Tycho's  catalo^'Jc  of  7-7  stars,  ciilarRcd  by  Kcjiler  to  1005. 

K,;:ler's  claims  ■j,'"ion  the  in'^oKent  im[>rrial  exrhc(;urr 
amounted  by  this  time  to  12,000  florins.  Ihc  emperor  Ferdi- 
and  too  happy  to  transfer  the  burden,  countenanced  an 
amafement  by  which  Kepler  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
FHcdIaad  (Wailtenstein),  who  assawed  the  full  responsibility  of 
thedebt.  In  July  i6i8Keplef  accordiaglyarrivedwithhisfamily 
at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  applied  MniMr  to  the  printing  of  his 
cphcmeridcs  up  to  the  year  16^6.  and  whence  he  issued.  In  1620, 
a  Sotkt  lo  the  Cur:ous  in  Things  Cclrsticl,  warninp  astronomers  of 
approachinf;  transits.  That  of  Mercury  was  actually  set-n  by 
Cassendi  in  I'aris  on  the  7th  of  November  1631  (being  the  first 
passage  of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed);  that  of  \  cnus. 
predicted  lor  the  6th  of  December  following  was  invisible  in 
western  Europe.  Wallenstdn's  prmniKs  to  Kepler  were  but 
Imperfectly  folfiUed.  In  Ucu  of  the  eua«  due,  he  oSetad  him  a 
professorship  at  Rostock,  whidi  Kepler  dccMiied.  An  eipedkion 
to  Ratisbon,  underi  ikm  f nr  the  purpose  of  representing  hn  case 
to  the  diet,  tcrniinatid  ins  l  ie.  Shaken  by  the  journey,  which 
he  had  performed  entirely  on  horwback,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  and  died  at  Ratisbon,  on  the  i$lh  of  November  (N.S.), 
1630,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  An  inventory  of  his 
effects  showed  hin  to  have  been  posaeued  of  no  inconiiderable 
property  at  the  tisse  of  his  death.  By  his  fi  rst  wife  he  had  five, 
ajtd  by  hit  second  seven  childna,  of  whom  two,  a  eon  and  a 
daughter,  reached  maturity. 

The  character  of  Kepler's  genius  is  cepedally  diflcrit  tOOMlaaile. 
His  tendency  towards  mystical  spcculaiion  formed  a  Mt  leisfanda- 
menlal  qualiiy  of  his  mind  than  \\'^  •-trors  grasp  of  positive  scientific 
truth.  NVithoul  awigninR  to  eai  1'  i  lc  ineni  it^  due  value,  no  wund 
comprehcn"(iofl  of  his  modes  ol  thou^'-jt  can  W  attaincfl.  His  idea 
of  the  universe  was  essentially  t'y  ihaijorcao  and  Platonic.  He 
surtcd  with  the  conviction  thai  iIk-  arraiigctncnt  of  il»  parn  mu?.l 
ri  irropond  with  (iri.  ln  ab  lt.ul  cotK  <  [ilions  of  the  fxautiful  and 
harmonious.  Hi*  ini.igir,ai ii>n,  thus  kindled,  animated  lisni  to  ihi  M- 
M -vcrc  Lilwort  of  which  hi*  preat  discowric*  were  the  (ruil.  Hi« 
(k-monst ration  that  the  pUne«o(  all  the  planetary  orbiu  pau  through 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  coupled  wiib  his  clear  recof  niiion  of  the  Min  as 
the  movinc  power  of  the  sy^trm,  entitles  him  to  rank  as  the  founder 
of  physicafastronomy.  But  the  fantastic  relations  imapiniHl  by  him 
of  planeiary  movements  and  distances  to  mu«ical  int_er^■alH  .-ind 
jteometrir.il  constructions  seemed  to  him^elf  di*eovcrie<i  no  le»» 
.tdmirablc  ilian  (lie  achievements  which  have  Mrcurcd  hi»  lastins 
f.imc.  Outsiile  the  l«juni!aries  of  the  solar  system,  the  rrK-taphy-i<.»l 
side  of  hi*  Bfniu*.  no  lonRer  held  in  ch<-rk  by  experience,  fully 
AMertcd  itieTl.   The  Kcplerian  like  the  Pytlw^TKin  coamos  was 


the  sphere  of  the  fixed  start,  and  the  fnterwiediatc  space,  filled  with 
elhi<re.d  matter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppoir  ihat  he  rccanled  ibc 
stars  as  so  many  suns.  He  quotes  ind<^  the  opinion  oiCiocdanO 
fir  unci  to  ih.il  elli  i  t,  lujt  with  disicnt.  Among  his  hajipy  conjectures 
m.\y  l>c  mention'  <l  that  <  t  the  sun's  a\ial  rotation.  |M>:aulated  by 
him  as  the  physical  cause  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  soon 
alter  CMifirnwd  by  the  discovery  of  sun-spots;  the  suKctiion  of  a 
periodical  variation  in  the  oSliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  cxplana* 
tion  asa  solaratmospheric  ciicct  of  the  radiance  observed  to  suirouad 
the  totally  erlinwxi  sun. 

It  is  impassible  to  consider  without  surprise  the  colossal  aihount 
of  work  accomplished  by  Kepler  under  numerous  dividvantacefc 
Ttut  his  iron  indu:>lry  counted  no  ol»tarles,  and  secured  for  him  the 
highest  triumph  of  genius,  that  ol  havii.f;  given  to  mankind  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  In  private  character  he  w.-is  amiable  and 
allcctioaate;  his  generosity  in  recognising  the  merits  of  others 
secured  him  against  the  worst  shafts  of  envy :  and  a  life  marked  by 
numerous  disquietudes  was CheCTSd  and  ennobled  by  !>eniinMetS «f 
sincere  piety. 

Kepler's  extCTnivc  literary  remains,  purchased  bv  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  in  1724  from  some  Frankfort  merrhanis,  and  long 
inaccessibly  defio^ited  in  the  oliservntorv  of  I'liUowa,  were  fully 
broURht  lo  Ivlcl.  under  the  al.le  <<lilurNhij>  nt  I  >r  Ch.  I  ri^ch.  in 
the  lir&t  complete  cuilion  of  his  works.  This  ini|xirlant  publicalion 
(y«m«u  Kepkri  Optra  »»tni«,  Frankfort,  1858-1871,  8  vols.  8vo) 
eomains,  besidrs  the  works  already  tnumerated  and  several  minor 
trenti-xTs,  a  posthumous  scicndfic  satire  entitled  Joh.  Kepptfri 
Sotr.nium  (first  printed  in  l'>J4)  and  a  vdsl  mass  ol  his  corre- 
fpondcnce.  A  careful  biography  is  appended,  foundid  mainK  on  his 
pris-alc  notes  and  other  authentic  dcx  uments.  His  corrc^pundi  ncc 
with  Herwart  vnn  Hohenbiitg,  utvcarlhcd  by  C.  Anschtiti  at  Munich, 
was  (<nnlcd  at  Prague  in  t.sV). 

Al'THORtTlES— C.  G.  Rciiichle.  KffJer  und die  A  itronomif  (Frank- 
fort. 1871):  Karl  Coebel,  UUr  K<pi(rs  aitrcnomiuke  AnukauMnff» 
(llallc,  1871):  E.  F.  April,  Jehann  Krpters  aiirpnomiiike  WrlraniteU 
I'Leipzi,;,  iJij'));  J.  L.  C.  Breitschwert,  Johann  KrpUrs  l^hen  und 
Wttkrn  i>ti  1  cart,  1831);  W.  Forster.  Johann  Krpler  und  die  Hot- 
riii>;r(- Li'i-r  S^'h'fn  (flerlin.  I86;):  R.  W'iAi.  Of ^chtchlr  dfr  A itronomie 
I  Munich.  Ibr7);  J.  von  Hasncr,  Tycho  Prahr  uttd  J.  Krpier  m  I'rag 
(iS7j):  H,  lirmard.  F.i^rji  lur  la  Slisfiirflliit)f  (If  Kff'Irt  (C,renoble, 
l^^7C).  ittXi ) ;  Sk  timund  (  .imthcr,  Johannrs  Kepin  ■irj  drr  Ultunuh' 
kaimtuht  MagMinmiu  (Wien,  l8&8i:  N.  ticrz,  Kefders  Ailroletu 
(189$);  Ludwii  Canthcr.  Kepkis  TVsmii  sew  ilend  (1898 ;  an  anno- 
tated tnmlatlon  ef  the  5iiiwHii) ;  A.  MaNer,  /sAeiMi  KtppUt,  in 
Grifltcrttr  dir  omirsii  ^streessist  (1909);  AOijmthH  bitaiekt 
0jtgr«fyUr.  Bd.  XV.  (iB8»).  (A.  M.  C.) 

KEPPEL.  AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL.  Viscount  (i7;i;-i786). 
Urili>-!i  .iilrr:iril,  M-i  i-m!  ■^isti  of  the  Second  earl  of  .Mbeniaric, 
was  born  on  the  35th  of  April  i-;;.  He  vvcnt  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  ten,*and  bad  already  five  years  of  service  to  his  credit  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Centurion,"  and  was  sent  with  Anton 
round  the  worid  hi  174a  He  had  a  narrow  escape  of  hdng 
killed  in  the  captuic  trf  Paita  (Nov.  13,  1741).  and  was  named 
acting  lieutenant  in  1749.  In  1 744  he  was  promoted  to  be  rom- 
mander  and  [I'lsl  c.iptnin.  Until  the  p<-3(e  of  1748  he  waf 
aciivcly  employed.  In  1747  he  ran  his  ship  the  "  Maidstone  " 
{<,o)  avhore  near  Bellei^le  while  thasinj»  a  French  vessel,  but 
was  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court  martial,  and  reappointed 
to  another  command.  After  peace  had  l>ecn  signed  he  was  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  persuade  the  dcy  of  Algiers  to  restrain 
the  pdalkal  eperaliona  of  nb  subjects,  the  dey  is  said  to  have 
complained  that  the  klkig  ef  Em^nd  ahodd  have  sent  a  beard* 
less  boy  to  treat  with  him,  and  lohave  been  fold  that  If  the  beard 

was  the  nercss-try  fiualificat ic>n  for  an  nmbn-'^idor  it  would 
have  Ix'cn  easy  to  send  a  "  Hilly  >:o.it."  .\fter  trvinR  the  eflcct 
of  bullyinf;  without  success,  the  dcy  m,ndc  a  irc:i;> ,  ami  KeppcJ 
returned  in  1751.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  s.nv  constant 
service.  'He  eras  in  North  America  in  t7S5i  on  the  coast  of 
Fiance  in  l7Sfi,  was  detached  on  a  cruise  lo  reduce  the  French 
scttlenienuon  the  west  coast  of  Africa  hi  1758.  and  his  ship  the 
"  Torbey  "  (74)  was  the  first  to  get  bilo  action  in  the  battle  of 
Quiberon  In  i7i;q.  In  17  $7  he  had  formed  part  of  the  court 
ni.irl  ial  which  h  id  condemned  ,\dmir:il  B)nig,aild  had  been  .ictive 
amoni,-  th.ise  v.h>y  had  ciKlravourcd  I o  secure  a  pardon  for  him; 
but  n<  ilhrr  he  nor  lh(>':e  who  h,ld  acted  with  him  cotM  prodtice 
any  serious  reason  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  carried  out. 
When  Spain  joined  Fr.ince  in  176a  he  was  sent  as  second  in 
conunaod  trith  Sir  George  Poeoch  in  the  expedition  which  took 
Ilaeananh.  Hie  hcakh  caffered  fkon  the  fever  which  carried 
of  an  iBMCBatf  pieimiieft  af  the  ealdieia  and  aaUoiib  bMthe 
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(,2$,ooarxtt  priac  money  which  he  received  freod  !il:n  from  the 
VOpleiMiit  position  of  younger  son  of  a  family  niineil  by  the 
ntiavattiice  of  his  father,  lie  became  rear-admiral  in  October 
1769,  wasone  of  Uie  AdminUy  Boaid  (ram  July  1765  to  Novem* 
ber  1766,  and  ma  promoted  v{ce4diBinl«Btbaa4Ui  of  October 
1 770. .  When  the  Fatkkod  Island diqniteocciined  in  1770  be  was 
to  have  commanded  the  fleet  to  be  sent  against  Spain,  but  a 
settlement  was  rcaclio!,  and  he  find  no  occasion  ii>  liuisl  his  (lig. 
The  most  important  and  the  most  debated  jMriod  of  his  life 
belongs  to  the  opening  yr.irj  (jf  iIr-  v.ir  uf  Aim  rit.in  Indepen- 
dence. Kcppel  washy  family  connexion  and  pervonal  prclercncc 
•  Strong  supporter  of  the  Whig  connexion,  led  by  the  Marquess  of 
Rockinghain  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Uc  shared  in  all  the 
pataiont  ef  his  party,  then  eiduded  fimn  prnfcr  by  the  resolute 
wi  II  of  Geon^e  II  I.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  had 
a  scat  for  Windsor  from  1761  till  1780,  and  then  for  Surrey,  he 
was  a  steady  partisan,  and  wns  in  constnnt  hnstiljiy  with  the 
"  Kind's  Fricndn."  In  roriinion  with  them  he  was  prepared  to 
believe  that  the  king's  miniMcn;,  and  in  particul.ir  Lonl  Sand- 
wirh,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  were  capable  oi  any 
villany.  When  therefore  he  was  appdoted  to  comnand  the 
Western  Sqoadron,  the  main  fleet  piepend  agyatt  Fhrnce 
la  1778,  he  went  to  tea  predispoaed  to  tbmk  that  tbe-Rist  Lord 
would  be  glad  to  cause  him  to  be  defeated.  It  was  a  further 
misfortune  that  when  Kcppel  hoisted  his  (lag  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate .utinirals  should  have  been  Sir  Hugh  I'.illiscr  (1713^1706), 
whov.  isa  nienilMT  of  the  Atlmiralty  Hoard,  a  inerid^tr  of  parlia- 
mer.',  ar.d  in  K<p[iLl'i  ttpi.-iinn,  whi<h  w.is  pcner.illy  shared, 
jointly  rcsponsililc  with  his  colleagues  for  the  bad  state  of  the 
navy.  When,  therefore,  the  battle  which  Kcppel  fought  with 
the  Fieoch  on  the  a7th  of  July  (778  ended  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory maner,  owbg  naluy  to  Ms  own  nafniegigeot  Buwae* 
nent,  but  partly  through  the  failuieol Sr  Ha|^  PfeUiser  to  obey 
orders,  he  became  convinced  that  be  had  been  deb'beratcly 
betrayed.  Thout^h  he  prai-cd  Sir  Hiij^h  in  his  i)ubtic  di.'"-.patch 
he  attacked  hi:n  in  private,  and  the  Whig  pre^s,  wiili  the 
unquesiionahte  aid  of  Kcppcl's  friends,  began  a  campaign  of 
calumny  to  v  Iiii  h  the  ministerial  papers  answered  in  the  snme 
•tyk^cadisidu  acLusing  theoiheroif  deliberatetreason<  Thcrc- 
tult  was  a  scandalous  series  of  scenes  in  pnrliament  and  of  courts 
martlaL  Keppel  was  first  tried  and  acquitted  fai  1779,  and  then 
Palliscr  was  also  tried  and  acquitted.  Kcppel  was  ordered  to 
Strike  his  flag  in  March  1779.  Until  the  fall  of  Lord  North's 
ministry  hcactcd  asan  op|>osition  mcrnbtr  of  parliament.  When 
it  fell  in  1781  be  became  I'iril  Loiii,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Kcppel  and  Baron  I'.ldrn.  His  career  in  office  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  broke  with  his  old  political  associates  by 
resigning  as  a  protest  against  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  finally 
disciediled  himadf  by  joiniqg  the  Coalition  minist^  formed  by 
Nortb  and  Pox,  and  with  Its  fall  disappeared  froin  pitbBe  BfL 
He  died  unmarried  on  the  2nd  of  October  1786.  Burke,  who 
regarded  him  with  great  affection,  said  that  he  had  "  something 
high  "  in  his  nature,  and  that  it  was  "  a  w  ild  sto*  k  of  priilc  on 
which  ihc  tendercsl  of  all  hearts  had  graded  the  nuldtr  virtues." 
His  popularity  disappeared  entirely  in  his  laior  ycani.  His 
portrait  was  six  limes  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
copy  whidi  belonged  originally  to  Bu^  ii  bow  in  the  Natieoal 
Gallery. 

There  is  a  full  LiTir  of  Ktppd  (1849),  by  hit  giand-ncphew.  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Ktpficl.  (D.  H.) 

KEPPEL.  SIR  HENRY  (1S00-1Q04),  British  admiral,  son  of 
the  .jih  earl  nf  ,\lbcmarlc  and  of  his  wife  Lliiabcth,  daughter 
of  I^rd  dc  CliQord,  was  born  on  the  ulh  of  June  1809,  and 
entered  the  navy  from  the  old  naval  academy  of  Portsmouth  in 
1S22.  His  family  conneaions  secured  him  rapid  prmnotion, 
at  a  lime  when  the  rise  of  less  fsctiinata  officers  waa  very  slow. 
Ha  became  lieuteaaat  in  tSay  and  commander  in  iSjj.  His 
first  command  in  the  "  Cbflden"  brig  ( 16)  was  largely  passed  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  tlien  in  the  niid^i  nf  ih'-  convulsions 
of  the  Carlist  war.  C.iplain  Keppcl  had  aln.idy  made  himself 
known  .IS  a  ^rx-il  s'ini.in.  He  was  enprif^ril  with  the  squadron 
atalioflcd  on  the  wc&t  coast  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 


In  1837  he  was  promoted  post  captain,  and  appointed  in  1841 
to  the  "  Dido  "  for  service  in  China  and  against  the  Malay 
pirates,  a  service  which  he  repeated  in  1847,  when  in  command  of 
H.M.S.  "  Macaodcr."  The  story  of  his  two  commands  waa  toM 
by  himself  in  two  publications.  The  Expedition  to  Bormm  «§ 
UMJS,  "  ZMe  »  /«r  tke  Suffmum  of  Fuaey  i,t%^),  and  in 
A  VitttUAoMhm  ArcJkipdageiMH.llS."  Mttnii  ' "  (1853). 
The  substance  of  these  books  was  afterwards  incmpontcd  into 
his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  1890  ttiider  Ihe  title 
A  SiiUor'i  Lift  under  four  Sovrrcin'ii.  In  1853  he  w.is  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  St  Jean  d'Atrc  "  of  101  guns  for  service 
in  the  Crimean  War.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  at  tea  in  that  stmgglc.  As  commander  of  tbe  naval 
brigade  hnded  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  he  was 
more  fortunate,  and  be  had  aa  honomable  abac*  la  the  iMttr 
days  of  the  siege  and  reduction  of  the  fortrcH^  After  the  Crimean 
War  he  was  again  rent  n-jt  to  China,  this  time  in  command  of  r  he 
"  Raleigh,"  as  cornino<iore  to  serve  under  Sir  M.  Si  ynioar.  1  he 
"  Raleigh  "  was  lost  (.m  an  uncharted  rork  r  ^  ii  Hong-Kong, 
but  three  small  vessels  were  named  to  act  as  her  tenders,  aad 
Commodore  Kcppel  commanded  in  them,  and  with  the  crew 
of  the  "  Raleigh,"  in  the  action  with  the  ChiacK  at  Fatahaa 
Greek  (June  I,  i8s7)<  UenaahaaouiablyacviktedCartheks 
of  the  "  Raleifb,"  aod  mom  named  to  tbe  command  of  the 
"  Alligator,"  whi<A  he  held  till  Us  promotioa  to  icar-adnsiraL 
For  his  share  in  the  action  at  Fatshaa  Cicefc  he  was  made  K.C  B. 
The  prevalence  of  peace  gave  Sir  Henry  Kcppel  no  further 
chance  of  active  service,  but  he  held  success^. c  loinmar..!-.  till 
his  retirement  from  the  active  list  in  1879,  two  years  aficr  be 
attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  died  at  the  afr 
of  95  on  the  t7th  of  January  1904. 

KBR.  JOHN  (i67r>t7a6),  Scottish  qqr,  was  born  in  Ajnabhe 
on  the  8th  of  Aufut  rtf).  His  true  name  waa  Crawf urd,  hii 
father  being  Alennder  C^wfurd  of  Crawfurdland;  but  haviag 
ma:ticd  Anna,  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Kcr,  of  Kcr^nd. 
Ayfihirc,  \s  huse  only  son  Daniel  Kcr  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk  in  169J,  he  assumed  the  name  and  .irms  of  Ker  la 
i6g7,  after  buying  the  family  estates  from  his  wife's  elder  sola. 
Having  become  a  leader  among  the  extreme  Covenantet%  he 
made  use  of  his  influence  to  relieve  his  pecaaiaiy  emhanrmi 
ments,  selling  his  MQipoft  at  one  time  to  the  Jaedjftea,  at  aaothv 
to  the  govetament,  and  whenever  poeahle  to  both  parties  at  ihe 
same  time.  He  held  a  licence  from  the  government  in  1707 
permitting  him  to  associate  wiih  tho',c  whose  disloyally  was 
known  or  suspected,  proving  that  he  w.^.s  at  that  date  tb< 
govcrniiienrs  )i.iid  spy;  and  in  his  Mcnoin  Krr  asserts  iKv. 
be  had  a  number  of  other  spies  and  agents  woriung  under  h» 
orders  in  different  parts  of  the  country.   He  entered  into  CHlfr 
spoodence  with  Catholic  prieau  and  Jaoobits  '^triralFTt. 
whose  schemes*  so  far  as  he  codd  nMke  Umsdf  i^fgwhat  et 
them,  be  betrayed  to  the  government.   But  he  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  the  worst  character,  and  it  is  improbable  that  h< 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  pc-ople  of  any  imj-iortincT 
The  ducheis  of  Gordon  was  fur  a  time,  it  is  true,  one  tA  hrs 
correspondents,  but  in  1707  she  had  discovered  him  t»  bt 
"  a  knave."    He  went  to  London  in  1709,  where  he  secam  t» 
have  extracted  considerable  sums  of  money  from  poBtlciaas 
of  both  parlies  by  promising  or  thicattning,  as  the  caaa  aiighi 
be,  to  expose  Godolpbla's  idatioas  with  the  Jaeohitci.  la 
1713,  if  his  own  story  is  to  be  believed,  business  of  a  sci^i- 
diplomattc  nature  took  Ker  to  Vienna,  where,  although 
failcil  in' the  principal  objo  t  of  his  errand,  the  emperor  mz'U 
him  a  present  uf  his  (>orlrait  set  in  jewels.    Ker  also  occMpicd 
Iiis  time  in  Vienna,  he  says,  by  gathering  information  wMch he 
forwarded  to  the  elcctrcss  Sophia;  and  in  the  foUowraig  year 
on  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  Hanover  to  |ghre  aesae  advkt 
to  the  future  king  of  Eogland  aa  to  Utt  beat  iray  to  govern  the 
English.  Although  In  to  own  ofrfnlen  Kcr  aMerislly  assisicd 
in  placing  George  I.  on  the  I'n-Iish  throne,  his  scr^-iccs  werr 
unrewarded,  owing,  he  wnul  1  li.ivc  us  believe,  to  the  inctsr- 
rupiibility  of   his  ch.iriicler.    Similar   ingraiiturU    w.n  tbe 
rcoompenae  for  his  rcvelatioos  of  the  Jacobiu  iotealiona  ia  ifis; 
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and  as  he  was  ae  Oiore  sarcKsfuI  in  making  money  out  of  the 
East  India  Compsny,  nor  in  certain  commercial  schemes  which 
engaged  his  ingenuity  during  the  next  few  years,  he  died  in  a, 
debton'  priaon,  od  the  8tb  of  July  i7a6.  Whik  in  the  King's 
Beach  be  told  to  Edarawl  Coril  the  boottMOer, « fiellow>pr{soner, 
who  was  serving  a  sentence  of  five  months  for  publishing  obscene 
books,  the  manuscript  of  (ur  possibly  otJy  the  matcriab  on 
which  were  based)  the  Memoirs  cj  John  A'.  r  cf  Kmlmd,  which 
Curl]  pubUshed  in  17:6  in  three  parts,  the  last  of  which  appeared 
after  Kcr's  dcith.  For  isjuing  the  firil  part  of  tlit-  Mi>r.oirs, 
which  purported  to  m^kc  disclosures  damaging  to  the  govcrn- 
meat,  but  which  Curll  in  self-justification  described  as  "  vindi- 
CKting  the  memoty  of  Queen  Anne."  the  publisixr  was  lenteoced 
to  the  pillory  at  Charing  Omm;  and  be  added  to  the  third  part 
of  the  Memoirs  the  indictment  on  which  he  had  been  convicted. 

See  the  abovc-mi  iitioncd  Memoirs  (London,  t7}&-i7?7),  and  in 
particuLir  the  "  preface  "  to  part  i.;  George  Locklidrt,  The  Lockhart 
I'lJprrs  (2  vols.,  London,  1817);  Nathjiiitl  Ho-jkc,  Comspondfntt, 
edilcii  by  \V.  D.  Macray  (Roxburghe  C'lul),  2  I.onHon,  1870), 

in  which  Krr  is  rcfcrrc^l  to  umlir  several  pscuilonyins,  such  as 
"  \Viclc5,"  "  Trusiic,"  "  The  Camcrotiiau  Mcaimuagcr,"  &c. 

KERAK.  a  town  in  eastern  Palestine,  10  m.  E.  of  the  southern 
angle  of  the  Lisan  promontory  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  top  oTa 
rocky  hill  about  3000  ft.  above  sea-IcvcL  It  stands  on  a  plalfonn 
fonnia|«iirngular  triani^  with  lidH  about  jooo  ft.  in  Iragth, 
and  separated  by  deep  ravines  fiom  the  ranges  antmd  on  all 
indes  but  one.  The  popu!-.ri-n  is  rstirmt'-d  at  6000  MosJcms 
and  1800  Orthodox  Greek  Chuitians.  Kcrak  is  idcntificl  \uih 
the  Moabite  town  of  Kir-Iiareseth  (destroycMi  by  liic  Hchrcv,- 
Edomite  coalition,  7  Kings  iii.  25),  and  dcnoumcd  by  Iwiah 
under  the  name  Kir  of  Moab  (rv.  i),  Kir-IIarcscth  7) 
or  Kir-Ueres  (xvi.  11):  Jeremiah  also  refers  to  it  by  the 
last  naot  (mix.  31,  36).  The  modem  name,  in  the  form 
ZikpmL  appeal*  in  a  Mace.  idi.  17.  Later,  Ketak  was  the 
teat  of  the  ardibhbop  of  Petra.  The  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
recognizing  its  importance  as  the  key  of  the  E.  Jordan 
region,  fortified  it  in  1142:  from  1183  it  was  attacked 
desperately  by  Saladin,  to  whom  at  List  it  yielded  in  ti&S. 
The  Arabian  Ayyuhitc  pn'pccs  fortified  the  town,  .is  did  the 
Egyptian  Mannlul  u  ^  il;..n5.  The  foriiflcations  were  rcpairc<i 
by  }i  t  ars  in  the  i  :,!h  cuiiury.  For  a  k>ng  lime  after  the 
tnirki>h  u<  Lupation  of  Palestine  and  EgypI  It  OQjoyed  a  Semi- 

iadcpendLnoe,  but  in  1893  a  Itirkiih  gwwnor  with  a  strong 
ganfaoR  wtt  cstdilliind  there,  idiidi  haa  greatly  eootilbutcd 
to  SBone  the  safety  of  travcUcrs  and  the  geaenl  9jiA  of  the 
(Hstxici.  The  town  Is  an  irregubr  congeries  of  flat  nnid<it>ofed 

hotises.  In  the  Christian  quarter  is  thi-  rl-.-  ri  h  of  St  (;cor;!:.-: 
the  mosque  also  is  a  building  of  Christian  origin.  Thi!  ti  .vn  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five  towers;  ctdrancc  now  is  obtainr  1 
through  breaches  in  the  wall,  but  formerly  it  w.is  acccssil^ic 
only  by  means  of  tunnels  rut  in  the  rocky  substratum.  The 
castle,  now  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  garrison  and  closed 
to  vUlan^  it  a  renarkaUly  fine  aanoiik  o(  a  crusaders'  fortress. 

•  (R.A.S.M) 
KKBAMi  or  Cbkka,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three*  ancient 
Dra vidian  klnfdons  of  the  Tamil  rountr>'  of  .southern  India, 
the  other  two  being  the  Chola  and  the  i'.indya.  Its  original 
territory  compriM.-d  the  country  imw  contained  in  the  Malabar 
district,  with  Travancorc  and  Cochin,  and  later  tlic  country 
included  in  the  Coimbatore  district  and  a  part  of  S  dvm.  The 
boundaries,  however,  naturally  varied  much  from  time  to 
timt.  The  earliest  references  to  thb  kingdom  appear  in  the 
adioaaf  Amka,  where  it  is  called  A:criito^«rfra(Ms.aoa of  Kerala), 
a  name  wUdi  in  a  sUgfatly  compt  fsiai  is  Itnowa  to  Pliny  and 
the  author  of  the  Periplus.  There  is  cvideoce  of  a  lively  trade 
carried  on  by  sea  with  the  Roman  empire  m  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Chrl  ti  m  era,  but  of  the  fwdilical  hi-tiiry  of  the  Kerala 
kingdom  notluiig  is  knowri  beyond  a  list  ol  rajas  con, piicd  from 
inscriptions,  umi!  in  the  lotli  century  the  struggle  began  with 
the  Cholas,  by  whom  it  wis  conquered  and  held  till  their  over- 
throw by  the  Mahomraedans  in  1310.  These  in  their  turn  were 
driven  out  by  a  Hindu  confederatioo  headed  by  the  chiefs  of 
Vyayanagar,  and  Kcrab  wasabsoibedia  tlie  Viifayanacar  aa^pba 
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until  if.s  destruction  by  the  Mahommedans  in  1565.  Foraboot 
80  years  it  seems  to  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence 
under  the  naiks  of  M«lura,  but  in  1640  was  conquered  by  the 
Adil  Shah  dynasty  of  Bijapar  and  in  t6s»  seised  by  the  king  of 
Mysore. 

See  V.  A.  So^  EariyBiiLiflmdia,  chap.  xvL  (and  «d..(Mbsd, 

1908). 

KERASUND  fane.  Choeradcs,  Ph^nacta,  Crrisus),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  .Asia  Minor,  in  the  Trcbirond  vilayet,  and  the 
port — an  exposed  roadstead —of  Kara  Ilissar  Sharki,  with  which 
it  is  connecltxl  by  a  carriage  road.  I'op.  just  under  10,000, 
Moslems  being  in  a  slight  minority.  The  town  is  situated  oaa 
rocky  promontory,  crowned  by  a  Byxantioe  fortias,  and  has  a 
growing  trade.  It  exports  filberts  (for  which  piodtict  it  lis  thd 
centseyTnabma.  Mdsaaad  timbat.  Census  was  the  place  from 
which  toe  wHd  dierty  was  bttoduced  Into  Italy  by  Lucullus  and 
so  to  Europe  (hence  Fr.  ceri'^,  "  cherry  "). 

K&RATRY.  AUGUSTS  HILARION.  Coute  de  (1769-1850), 
French  writer  and  ()oiitician,  v.mn  horn  at  Rcnnes  on  the  2Sih  of 
December  1769.  Coming  to  I'aris  in  i;oo,  he  associated  himself 
with  fieroardin  dc  St  Pierre.  After  being  twice  imprisoned 
during  the  Terror  he  retired  to  Uriitany,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  till  i<Si4.  In  iSiS  he  returned  to  Paris  as 
deputy  for  flnisttee,  and  lat  in  the  rhamher  till  tit4,  ''y*— 
one  of  the  recognized  Sberal  leaders.  He  was  re^dected  in 
1827,  took  an  active  |>art  in  the  establishment  of  the  July 
monarchy,  w.is  appointed  a  councillor  of  slate  (1850),  and  in 
1S37  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  coul>  d'ti  J  of  iSji 
he  retired  from  public  life.  Among  his  publications  were 
ConUs  (t  Idy'.'cs  (1791);  Lysus  et  CyJipfx,  a  j)oem  (1801); 
InJuclUiris  morales  et  physioU>si4}ues  (1S17);  Documents  pour 
scrAr  d  I'hittoirt  de  Frame  (iS.'o);  Du  Beau  dans  Us  arts 
d'imitttum  (iSaa);  Lt  DmUr  dcs  Bmmumr  (1804).  Hia 
last  wolic,  Ctarisar  (i<S4)>  *  novel,  wm  wtlttcn  when  he  wae 
eighty-five.  lie  died  at  R»rt-l>Iarly  on  the  7th  of  November  1859* 
His  son,  comtc  Emile  de  Kfratry  (1832-  ).  became  deputy 
for  Finiilirc  in  i860,  an  l  1-1  :  1>  .'..jiiiHirtcd  the  v-ar  «ith 
Germany  in  1S70.  lie  iva-,  lu  I'arii  duiiii^;  part  of  tiie  siego, 
but  escaped  in  a  iiallojn,  anil  joined  (lambetta.  In  1871  Thiers 
appointed  him  to  the  prefecture,  lir^t  of  the  Haute-Garonnc, 
and  subwrciuently  of  the  llouihei-du-Rh6ne,  but  he  resigned 
in  the  following  year.  He  is  the  author  of  La  C»alre'giUriil« 
franiaise  au  Mcxique  (186S) ;  L'£UnUiaH  et  la  ckiUe  4e  Fmptrtm 
Miiximitkm  (1S67);  It  Quatn-^epitmbre  cf  k  tommimut  4$  la 
d'fcttst  nalhitde  (187s);  Uourad  V.  (1878),  and  soow  vdoiMB 
of  memories. 

KERBELA,  or  Meshed-Hosain,  a  town  of  .^siatK•  T^iAcy, 
the  caj»it  il  i  !  a  sanjak  of  the  Bagilad  vilayet,  -i  t  w  d  on  the 
extreme  western  edge'  of  the  alluvial  river  plain,  al.out  60  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Bagdad  and  :o  tn.  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which 
a  canal  extends  almost  to  the  town.  The  surrounding  territory 
is  fcrtilcandweU cultivated,  especially  in  fruit  gardens  and  palm- 
groves.  Tbensirecpartsof  the  city  are  built  with  brasd  streets 
and  ^ewalks,  presenting  an  alnost  European  appeaiaaoa. 
The  inner  town,  surrbunded  by  a  dilapidated  brick  wall,  at  the 
gales  of  which  octroi  duties  are  still  levied,  is  a  dirty  Oriental 
city,  with  the  usual  narrow  street^  K'  tin  la  owes  lis  c\iiiencc 
to  the  fact  that  IJosain,  a  son  of  '.'vti,  the  (ouiili  caliph,  was  slain 
here  by  the  sohlicrs  of  V.uid,  the  rival  a>piraii!  to  the  caliphate, 
on  the  lolhof  October  a.d.  6S0  (sec  CAi.ii  ftATF.,  »cc.  H,  §  i).  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  town  is  the  great  shrine  of  I.[osain, 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  with  its  golden  dome  and 
triple  minuelai  two  of  which  are  gilded.  Kerbcia  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  the  Shi*ite  Mflalean,and  is  only  less  sacred  to 
them  than  Meshed  'AH  and  Mecca.  Some  200,000  pilgrims  fraaa 
the  Shi'ilc  portions  of  Islam  are  said  to  jounu)-  annually  to 
Kerbela,  many  of  them  carrying  the  l^nrs  (jf  jJuir  relatives  to 
bo  buried  in  its  s.icred  soil,  or  bringing  their  fick  .tiuI  aged  to 
die  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  mullahs,  who  fix  the 
burial  fees,  derive  an  enormous  revenue  from  the  faithful. 
Formerly  KerbcU  was  a  self -governing  hierarchy  and  constituted 
an  invMabk  sanctaaiy  for  ciindnals;  but  In  1844  tlia  Ttekisb 
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(BVtniinent  undertook  to  deprive  the  city  of  some  of  these 
Ubeities  and  to  enforce  conscription.  The  Kerbclcse  n-bisicd, 
and  KitIkU  was  bombarded  (hence  the  ruined  condition  of  the 
old  walls)  and  reduced  with  great  itougbtcr.  Since  then  it  has 
formed  sn  integral  part  of  this  Turkish  adminlitralioa  of  Irak. 
The  cnoaBOHB  influx  of  pilgriiiii  pntwalljr  OMtet  4  bdik  tndc 
in  Kcfbda  ud  the  town  akag  the  imite  from  Pwiia  to  tbtt 
place  and  bejrond  to  Nejef.  The  population  of  Kerbda,  neces- 
sarily fluctuating,  is  estimated  at  something  over  60,000,  of 
whom  the  principal  part  arc  Shi'ites,  chirfly  Persians,  with  a 
goodly  mixture  of  British  Indians.  No  Jc\ss  or  Christians  arc 
allowed  to  re&ide  there. 
S«  Owdako,  TUdUt  penan  (Paris.  187S);  J.  P.  Peter*.  Mppur 

mCH,  or  Ksnca,  a  teepoit  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
aMat  «t  Tittrida,  m  tlie  Stnit  of  Kerch  or  Yenilude,  60  m. 
E.N.E.ofTheadeaia.ia4i*M'N.and36*^E.  FOp.  (1897). 
31,702.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pantkapacum, 
and,  like  most  towns  built  by  the  aiulmt  Greek  colonists  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  ocnipits  a  hv.iui.ful  situ.ition,  clustering 
round  the  foot  and  climbing  u[i  the  sides  of  the  lull  fcallcd  after 
Mithradatcs)  on  which  stood  the  ancient  citadel  or  acropolis. 
The  church  of  St  John  the  BapUst,  founded  in  717,  is  a  good 
jtmnple  of  the  early  Bysantinc  style.  That  of  Alexander 
Neviky  mu  fometly  tlie  Kerch  museum  of  aoliquitics,  founded 
ia  tSss>  The  more  valuable  ob|Ktt«cft  wbieqiienily  ftmovcd 
to  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersoun;,  whUa  time  that  icmained 
at  Kerch  were  scattered  during  the  ICn^lidl  (Kcupation  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  existing  niuiiurn  is  8  small  collection  in  a 
private  house.  Among  the  products  of  loial  industry  are 
leather,  tobacco,  cement,  beer,  aerated  waters,  hme,  candles 
and  soap.  Fishing  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  steam  saw-mills 
and  flonr-miUs.  A  rich  deposit  of  iron  ore  was  discovered  close 
to  Kerch  in  1895.  and  since  (hen  mining  and  blasting  have  been 
activelgr  pvoseoued,  Tlie  miaeial  mud-haths,  one  of  wliich  is 
in  the  town  itsdf  and  the  other  beside  Lake  Chdcrak  (q  m. 
distant),  are  tnurh  frequented.  Notwithstanding  the  dccp4n- 
ing  of  the  str.iit,  so  that  ships  arc  now  able  to  enter  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  Kerch  retains  its  im[Kirl;ince  for  the  export  trade  in 
wheat,  brought  thither  by  coasting  vessels.  Grain,  fish,  linseed, 
rapcsccd,  wool  and  hides  arc  also  exported.  About  6  ni.  N.E. 
are  the  town  and  old  Turkish  fortress  of  Ycnikale,  adminis- 
tratively united  with  Kerdi.  1  wo  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
ioutb  aie  stioog  fortified  works  defending  the  catniioete  the 
Sea  of  Aawr> 

The  Greek  odiony  of  Panticapaeum  was  founded  about  the 

middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  by  the  town  of  Miletus.  From 
about  43S  B.C.  till  the  conquest  of  this  region  by  Mithradatcs 
the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  about  100  B.C.,  the  town  and  territory 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos|ionis,  ruled  over  b>  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty.  Pbanaces,  the  s<^n  of  Mithradatcs,  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  line  under  the  |>rotection  of  the  Romans, 
which  ooatlaued  to  esst  UU  the  middle  of  the  4th  centuiy  aj»., 
and  eitended  Its  power  over  the  aaailtbae  patta  of.flauria. 
After  that  the  town  wiifctt  had  already  Vipm  to  be  known 
as  Bospora — passed  saeenslvely  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  of  the  Khazars,  and  of  various  barbarian  lril)CS.  In 
1318,  the  Tatars,  who  hid  conic  into  possession  in  the  previous 
century,  ceded  the  lo-.vn  to  the  Genoese,  who  soon  raised  it 
into  new  j!n|M)rt.infe  as  a  commercial  centre.  They  usually 
called  the  pl.uc  Cerrhio,  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name 
K'rtchev  (whence  Kerch),  which  appears  in  the  nth  century 
iBKliptira  of  Tmutarakan  (a  Russkui  pdncipality  at  the  north 
feotof  theC^ncaau^.  Under  the  Turks,  wlnie  rule  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  t  jth  century,  Kerch  was  a  atilitary  port ;  and  as 
such  it  I'l  tys  a  [>ui  in  the  RvssoTuifclsb  wars.  Captured  by 
the  Rii-.^iaiis  iiml,  r  Dolionilcov  in  1771,  ft  was  ceded  to  them 
along  with  Vrnil;a!e  by  the  p<-acc  of  Kuchnl;  Kai-iarji.  a:i  1  it 
became  a  centre  of  Russian  na%'al  activity.  Its  iniiwriancc  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog;  and  in 
tSso  tlie  fortress  was  dismantled.  Ketch  suffered  severely 
during  the  CdnMan  War. 


Archaeotoeicatly  Kerch  is  of  particular  interest,  the  hurtams  or 

sepulrhral  niounffs  of  the  town  and  A'icinity  having  yielded  a  rich 
v.iriity  of  the  most  beautiful  *orlcs  of  art.  Sin<e  1.S25  a  Urge 
nuiufHT  of  toml>s  have  l  i  i  n  upcni  i!,  Jn  the  Altun  or  Zolotai-ot>a 
(Colilcn  Mound)  w.is  fnjnil  a  fireat  stone  >-ault  similar  m  style  to 
an  tt;>(itian  [n  raiTul ,  and  wutnii,  .ini'inj;  many  ut  jtxtN  I'f  inuiijf 
note,  were  gulden  di>he»  adorned  with  gndifu  and  beautiful  ardtt>- 
csqttea.  Jn  the  Kut-oba*  or  MouadofOaikiB  (opened  iAilaorifl|ik 
was  a  aimtiar  tomb,  in  which  were  found  what  woidd  appear  to  oe 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  of  his  queen,  hi*  hone 
and  hi*  groom.  The  orn-aminls  and  furniture  Mere  of  the  most 
cosily  kind;  the  king's  Ikiw  and  botHfr  \iere  of  cold  ,  hi»  \i tv  whip 
intertwined  with  eoid;  tlu-  (|uc>  n  had  >;ri(itcn  diaikmn.  nei  kl  nt  .::vl 
breast-jewels,  and  at  hrr  feet  lav  a  ^yilden  van^.  In  th'-  I'as  lov  '  t  oi 
kur^an  (opened  in  Ibv-t;  was  the  tonili  cif  a  (.rnk  l.idv,  <  <.tit.,-.r.irij 
among  other  articles  of  drc»s  and  decucaiiun  a  pair  of  fine  leather 
boou  fa  imioue  disoomyj  and  a  beaniiittl  vase  oa  which  is  paimad 
the  velum  01  Persephone  from  Hades  and  the  setting  oat  of  T» 
ptotemus  for  Attica.  In  a  neighbouring  tomb  was  what  is  bditirf 
to  be  "  the  oldest  Greek  mural  ;>ainting  whkh  has  come  down  to  OS.** 
dating  priili.ibly  frTim  the  4th  century  B  C.  Among  the  rT>:r>» 
ol)ic-i  tH  ilisruveri-d  i:i  tfn  ki::..,uis  p..  rhaps  the  most  noteworthy  jre 
the  fragments  i.f  en^ra\etl  l>o\w(.>od.  the  only  examples  known  of 
the  art  t.uii;ht  by  the  Mr\nnian  painter  Paniphilus, 

Very  important  finds  of  old  Greek  art  continue  to  be  made  in  the 

ncigMMurhood,  aa  wail  asaa  Taamfl.  no  the  east  tide  ti  the  Sum, 
of  Keidh:  The  cataoombs  on  the  northern  slope  of  htithiadatn 
Hill,  of  whtdi  nearly  son  have  been  eaplorcd  since  1859,  pomtm 
considerable  interest,  not  only  for  the  refics  of  oKl  ( ;reek  an  wbicb 
some  of  them  contain  (althouph  most  were  plundered  in  earlier 
times),  but  csjKt  ially  as  matcnal  for  the  history  and  clhnogmphir 
of  the  Cimmerian  K'>-|K)rus.  In  the  first  Chcisiiao  catafomb 
bearing  a  distinrt  date  (491)  ^\as  discovered.  ItS  WSllS  WCR COWCfCd 
with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses.  * 

See  H.  D.  Seymour's  Jtatsio  «■  lie  Msci  jSm  and  Sta  tiAit§ 
London,  1855):  J.  B.  Tclfer.  TU  Ctiiim  (London.  1876);  P.  Bmh^ 
Tehernomote,  1S53-1877  (Odessa,  1 878)  -.C'tnct,  A  nti^n  iUs  du  Beipkmw 
Cimmfrien  (1854);  D.  Macphcrson,  Aniii/mties  of  KerUk  (Loodon, 
1857):  Cample  rendu  dc  la  Commissicn  Imp.  ArciUolofiijue  (St  Peters 
bur^,•);  L.  btephani.  Die  Alletlhumrr  vom  Kcrtuh  I  St  Pi  tersV'uri;, 

:  t"- 1  -  Newton.  F.siays  on  Attend  Archaeoicty  (London,  i  hist 
Rcporti  of  the  [Russian]  Imp.  Archacolcigical  Commisaion:  It.  1 

iBulletin>  of  the  Archives  Coromis»ion  lor  I'aurida;  Aniiauita  i» 
\ospkort  Cimmirien,  comtnies  an  UuaU  imptruU  de  I'Enmtitff 
(St  Petcfsburg,'  1854);  tnicriptienet  onliguae  prae  tefUntritmmt 
Ponii  Euxini  graeta*  *t  latinae,  with  a  preface  by  V.  v.  Latysiicv 
(St  Petersburg,  I890);  Materials  for  the  Archaeoiofy  ef  Ruum, 
published  by  the  Imp.  Arch.  Commission  (No.  6.  St  Pctcnbuii, 
1891).  <hA.K.:J,T.B«J 

KERCKHOVEN.  JAN  POLYANDER  VAN  DEN  (i568-x«46). 

Dutch  Protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Metz,  in  1568.  He  became 
French  preacher  at  Dort  in  I5"3i,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Fraiu  (iomarus  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leiden.  He  was 
invited  by  the  Stales  General  of  Holland  to  rcA'ise  tlic  DuMb 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  he  who  edited  the  caaaM 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  (i6t8-'i6t9). 

II  is  many  publlihcd  works  Include  Retpontic  ad  in/iili'iimfci  A. 
Cochdtlit  doctotis  snrbonmisUu  (1610),  Dhputt  contrt  i'adonumt  4a 
rtli^t  dtf  5istac(f  Iw^paMit  (161 1).  Explktim  mmm  #n«teM 
(i6a5). 

nOUIOBUN  ISLAND.  Kekci-elcn's  Land,  or  DESOUkTiox 
Istaim,  an  isbind  in  the  Sbuthcm  Occaa,  to  the  S.E.  o(  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  S.W.  ol  Aosttalia,  and  nearly  lnlf-«uy 
between  theaa.  Xcfgudea  Ues  batwctn  4S"  39'  and  49*  44'  & 

and  6S*  41'  and  7«P  JS*  E.    Its  extreme  length  is  about  85  «., 

luit  the  irea  is  only  about  1400  sq.  m.  The  island  is  through.rjt 
mountainous,  |)rescnting  from  the  sea  in  some  directions  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  jacced  peaks.  The  various  ridges  and 
mountain  masses  arc  separated  by  steep-sided  valleys,  which 
run  down  to  the  sea,  forming  deep  fjords,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
interior  is  more  than  11  m.  from  the  sea.  The  chief  suandu 
are  Mounts  Ross  (6i9o  ft.),  Richarda  (4000),  Ctodcr  (jest), 
WyviUa  ThonaoB  (3160),  Hooker  (2600),  Mosdey  (1400).  The 
coast-line  b  extremely  irrrgular,  and  the  fjords,  at  least  on  the 
north,  rast  and  sotTth,  form  a  scries  of  «ell-shelterrd  harbours. 
.■\s  the  prevailin):;  winds  are  westerly,  the  s.lfe^t  arirho'-jfje  is 
on  the  north-east.  Christmas  Harbour  on  the  north  .•.•1  !  Rer.-il 
Sound  on  the  south  are  noble  harbours,  the  latter  with  a 
labyrinth  of  islets  interspersed  over  upwards  of  20  m.  of  land- 
locked waters.  The  scctteiy  is  generally  magnificent.  A  dl^ 
tikt  of  cooridnaUB  ettcat  IB  the  Mrtra  flf  the  Uiad  ii  oenp*' 
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KERGU£LEN*8  LAND 

&M«<ddib  «taMe  ^tdm  dcMend  tMt  lad  trat  to  tke  9HU 
whole  isUnd,  exclusive  of  the  snowficMs,  abounds  in  fresh- 
mter  lakes  and  pools  in  the  hills  and  lower  ground.  Hidden 
deep  mudholcs  are  frequent. 

Kerguclen  IsUnd  is  of  undoubted  volr.mic  or!v;in,  the  prevailing 
rock  being  basaltic  lavas,  interst-cted  f«  i;.i>ionally  by  dikes,  and  an 
active  vokano  and  hot  iprtnga  are  laid  tu  cxint  in  ilie  Miuth  west  of 
the  island.  Judging  from  the  aibuadant  foaail  n-m.iins  of  trc-r^i,  the 
island  must  have  been  thickly  dothcd  with  woods  and  other  vct;L-ta- 
tkm  of  which  it  has  no  doubt  been  denuded  by  volcanic  action  and 
■abmergeflce.  and  possibly  by  changes  of  climate.  It  presents 
evidences  of  having  been  subjected  to  powerful  glaciation,  and  to 
subseaucnt  immersion  and  immense  denudation.  Th«  soundings 
m;idc  ny  the  "  Ch-illcnger  "  and  "  Cazclle  "  and  the  affinities  which 
in  certain  respects  tvi-t  littwecn  the  l-ljnds,  &ecm  to  point  to  the 
cxi«lencc  at  one  lime  of  an  extensive  land  area  in  this  quarter,  of 
which  Kerguclen.  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  the  Crozcts.  St  Paul  and 
Amsterdam  arc  the  rrrmains.  The  Kemiclen  plateau  rises  in  many 
parts  to  within  1500  fathoms  of  the  surface  of  the  »ca.  Beds  of  (lal 
and  of  red  earth  are  found  in  some  places.  The  summits  of  the  flat- 
Mpped  hills  about  Betsy  Cove,  in  the  south-cast  of  the  island,  arc 
lomwd  of  ca(>s  of  basalt. 

According  to  Sir  J.  I).  Hooker  the  vegetation  of  Kerguflrn  Island 
Is  of  prat  antiquity;  and  may  have  originally  rcachid  it  from  the 
American  continent;  it  has  no  affinities  with  Africa.  The  pr('s<'nt 
climate  is  not  favourable  to  permanent  vegetation:  the  island  lies 
within  the  belt  ol  rain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  reached  by 
no  drying  winda;  iu  temperature  is  kept  down  by  the  aunwuidMig 
vast  expanse  of  tea.  and  it  lies  within  the  line  of  tlie  coM  Antarctic 
drift.  The  temperature,  however,  is  equable.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  alx>ut  39°  F.,  while  the  summer  temjKTature  ha>  l»e<  n 
o>i-s«Tved  to  approarh  70*.  T  etnpcsts  .ind  iqualls  are  frequent,  and 
thf  weather  is  rarely  calm.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
a  rank  vcgetationexisis,  which,  from  the  conditions  mentioned,  is  con- 
stantly saturated  with  moisture.  A  rank  gravi,  Fcstuca  Cookii, 
erows  thickly  in jplacca  up  to  300  ft.,  with  AurreUa,  Cotula  jblamosa. 
tie.  Sir  J.  D.  HoolRr  enumerated  twenty-one  species  of  flowering 
atanta,  and  seven  ol  f^i,  lyvopods,  and  Cnaracea* ;  at  least  seventy- 
lonr  species  of  mosses,  twenty-five  of  llrpalkae,  and  sixty-one  of 
lichens  are  known,  and  there  are  p«tobably  many  more.  Several  of 
the  marine  and  many  species  of  freshwater  .ilpae  are  peruliar  to  the 
islanil.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  vep  tation,  the  Kerguelen's 
Land  cabbaRC,  was  formerly  abundant,  but  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  rabbits  introduced  on  to  the  island.  Fur-aeala  are  still  found  in 
ivcrguelcn,  though  their  numbers  have  been  reduced  by  reckless 
alaagllUi  The  sea-elephant  and  sea-leopard  are  characteristic. 
Pnttuina  of  various  kinds  are  abundant ;  a  teat  [Querqueduta  Eatoni) 
pccvnar  to  Kcrguelen  and  the  Crozets  is  also  found  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  petrels,  especially  the  Riant  petrel  {Osiifraga 
gie'iilfa).  ikuas,  ^ulls,  sheath-bills  {Cnionii  tninor).  alliatross,  terns, 
cottnnrarns  and  (  ape  pigeons  frequent  the  island.  There  is  a  con- 
^Idt  rablc  variety  of  insects,  many  of  them  with  remarkable  pecu- 
liarirtes  of  stncture,  and  with  a  pndoninanoe  of  forma  iaoapabie 
of  flying. 

The  faland  wt*  dlacovered  tqr  the  Flrendl  nrrfgtter,  Yves 

Joseph  de  Kcrguclcn-Trfmarec,  a  Breton  noble  (1745-1797),  on 
the  13th  of  February  1772.  and  partly  surveyed  by  him  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  one  of  those  explorers  who  had  hecri 
attracted  by  the  belief  in  a  rich  southern  land,  and  this  isl.md, 
the  South  riancc  of  his  f:r,t  discover>',  was  afterwards  ca'li  1 
by  him  Desolation  Land  in  his  disappointment.  Captain  C  uuk 
visited  the  island  hi  S776,  and,  among  other  expeditions,  the 
"  Chalkafer  "  qieat  nnw  time  here,  and  its  ataif  visited  and 
fomjred  vttfotti  parts  of  It  In  January  1874.  It  was  occupied 
from  October  1874  to  February  1875  by  the  expeditions  sent 
from  England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
tran?it  of  \'cnus.  The  Ornian  South  Polar  expedition  in  \QOt- 
IQ02  cstabliihed  a  roctcorologica!  and  m.ignctic  station  at  Royal 
Sound,  under  Dr  Enzensperger,  who  died  there.  In  Janu.iry 
Kerguclen  was  annexed  by  France,  and  its  commercial 
eipkltatioB  was  aafincd  lo  a  pnhate  eonpany. 

Sea  y.  J.  de.-Keiguelen-Trdmarcc.  Jidatim  ie  dettx  ttyam  dans 
IttmmuMtlrAt  (Paris.  1782);  Narratives  of  the  Voyages  of  Captain 
Cook  and  the  "Challenger"  Expedition:  PkU.  Trans.,  vol.  168, 
containing  account  of  the  ooQectiona  made  in  Kerguelen  by  the 
BritidittBmit  of  Venus  eMeditioo  in  i»y4-i»7S;  Lieutaid,"  Miatkin 
aox  Oaa  Kergueica,"  Ac.  ^miattt  hyinvtmim  fJMtk  1893}. 

KERGUELEN'S  LAND  CABBAGE,  in  botany,  PringUa  anli- 
scorbvlica  (natural  order  Cruciferae),  a  plant  resembling  in  habit, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  family  as,  the  common  cabbage 
(BMnaea  afsrocNi).  Tfcecabhagfrjika  heads  of  laavaiabogadia 
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a  pale  ydhwr  KgMy  pumert  iismttil  ofl,  wMch  gives  the  pbat 

a  peculiar  flavour  but  lenders  it  extremely  wholoonie.   It  was 

discovered  by  Captain  Cook  during  his  first  voyage,  but  the  first 
account  of  it  was  pul  Li-h<  .1  I  v  (Sir)  Joseph  Hooker  in  The 
Botany  cf  thf  Aniardk  l  i  ,  :  ul  ihc  "Erebus"  and  "  Terror  " 
in  iSjo-tSn.  During  the  :-!:  >•  nf  the  latlcr  expedition  en  the 
island,  daily  use  was  made  of  this  vegetable  either  cooked  by 
itself  or  boiled  with  the  ship's  beef,  pork  or  pea-soup.  Hooker 
observes  of  it,  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plant  pio- 
cured  dnilag  the  whde  «l  the  voyage  peifonned  in  the  Antarctic 
Sea,  gmidng  as  it  does  upon  an  Uud  Iha  icmolcst  of  ftaa 
a  ootttinebt,  and  jrielding,  besides  thb  cscoknt,  only  seventeen 
other  flowering  plants." 

KERKUK,or  QehqOq,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Mosul 
vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  arriong  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Kurdistan  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  iioo  ft.  on  both 
banks  of  the  Khassa  Choi,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  known  in  its 
lower  course  as  Adhem.  Pop.  estimated  at  la.ooo  to  15,000, 
chiclly  Mabommedan  Kurds.  Chting  to  its  position  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  routes,  Kefkuli  has  a  brisk  transit  tiade  in  hida^ 
Persfan  silks  and  cottons,  ootowing  materials,  fmit  and  timber; 
but  it  owes  its  princip.-il  importance tO its  petroleum  and  naphtha 
springs.  There  are  also  natural  warm  springs  at  Krrkuk,  used 
to  supply  baths  and  reputed  to  have  v.T.lual.ile  medical  properties. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  a  burning  mountain,  locally 
famous  for  many  centuries.  Kcrkuk  is  evidently  an  ancient 
site,  the  citadel  standing  upon  an  artiliciat  mound  130  ft.  high. 
It  was  aroetropolitan  see  of  the  Chaldean  Christians.  Thcreis  a 
Jewish  quaiter  heacatb  the  dtadel,  and  the  reputed  saicaphsfi 
of  Daniel  aadtbeBebN*  cUdroi  ara  shown  in  one  of  the 
mosques.  (J-  P-  ^) 

KBRMADBC,  a  small  group  of  hilly  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
about  30*  S.,  178°  W.,  named  from  D'Entrecasteaux's xraptain, 
Huon  Kermadec,  in  1701.  They  arc  British  possessions.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Raoul  cr  Sunday  Island,  jo  m.  in  circum- 
ference, 1600  ft.  high,  and  thickly  wooded.  The  flora  and  fauna 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  on  which 
colony  the  islands  are  also  politically  dependent,  having  been 
annewdia  1887. 

KERHAII  (the  ancient  Kamama),  a  province  of  Penda, 
bounded  E.  by  Seistan  and  Baluchistan.  S.  by  Baluchistan  and 
Fars,  \V.  by  Fars,  and  X.  hy  \\-zi\  and  K!ii>r.ts.an.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  .-ihaivc,  expanding  in  the  north  to  Khorasan  and  gradu- 
ally contracting  in  the  south  to  a  narrow  wedge  between  Fars 
and  Baluchistan;  the  extreme  length  between  Seistan  and  Fars 
(E.  aad  W.)  is  about  400  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  (N.  and  S.) 
from  south  of  Ycsd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bander  Abbaaf 
about  300  m.,  and  the  am  is  cMlmated  at  about  60^0001  iq.  n. 
Kennan  is  generally  described  aa  consisting  of  two  parts,  an  unia- 
habitable  desert  region  in  the  north  and  a  habilaUe  nwrantainotis 
region  in  the  south,  but  recent  explorations  require  this  view  to 
be  considerably  modified.  There  are  mountains  and  desert 
tracts  in  all  |varts,  while  much  of  what  ap|K>ars  on  maps  as 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Kcrman  desert  consists 
of  the  fertile  uplands  of  Kuhbanan,  Raver  and  others  stretching 
along  the  eaateio  base  of  tbe  lofty  range  which  runs  from  Yezd 
ioatlv«ast  to  KhaUs.  Wctt  of  and  paiaUel  to  this  range  are 
two  others,  one  culminating  nottb-wcat  of  Bam  la  the  Kub 
Haur  (14,700  ft.),  the  other  continued  at  about  the  same 
ill  vaiion  under  the  name  of  the  Jamal  Bariz  (also  Jcl  cl  Bariz) 
south  ca-^tward  to  Makran.  These  chains  travcrx-  lertilc  dis- 
I  riots  iiivid.r'.t  them  into  several  longitudinal  v.illcys  of  consider- 
able length,  but  not  averaging  more  than  is  m.  in  «idtb.  Snow 
lies  on  them  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  feeding  the 
springs  and  canab  by  means  of  which  laifstiacta  in  this  almost 
rainleaa  rc^  in  summer  are  kept  under  cdtivatioa.  Stffl 
farther  west  the  Kuh  Dins  range  is  continued  from  Fars,  also  la 
a  soutb-ea-stcrly  direction  to  Bashakird  beyond  Bander  Abbaai. 
Between  the  south-western  highlands  and  ilie  Jan„il  Bariz  there 
is  some  arid  and  unproductive  land,  but  the  true  desert  of 
Kerman  lies  mainly  in  the  north  and  north  cast,  where  it  merges 
aonhwaids  in  the  great  desert  "  Lut,"  which  stretches  into 
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Khomsan.'  These-  fou'.hem  dCMTts  differ  from  the  kavir  of 
central  Persia  nuinly  in  three  respects:  they  arc  far  less  saline, 
ue  more  sandy  and  drier,  and  present  in  some  places  tracts  of 
So  to  loo  milct  almost  abiMluldy  dwtitutt  of  vcfetatioii.  Yet 
they  an  craned  by  «e9-kaowa  tracks  raaaing  {ran  Kenaan 
MStwards  and  nonh<«astwaids  to  Seistan  and  Khorasan  and 
frequently  traversed  by  caravans.  It  appears  that  these  sandy 
wastes  arc  continu  dly  cnrroachin^;  on  the  fertile  di^tr!e(s,  and 
this  is  the  case  even  in  .\arrn.ij!iir,  which  is  btin^;  in',  aded  by  the 
sands  of  the  di  ^'  l.i'.e  plains  txtrnding  thence  tvorlh  we-t wards 
to  Bam.  There  arc  also  soroc  ktfth  or  salt  swanips  answering 
to  tbe  kavir  in  tbe  north,  but  occurring  only  in  isoI:itcd 
deprasions  and  aowhctt  of  any  great  cacteaL  The  desert  of 
Kertaan  Ilea  abont  sooo  it,  «r  ten,  above  the  tea,  appaientiy 
on  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  Lut,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  geoBraphically  separated.  The  climate,  which  varies 
much  with  the  relief  of  the  land,  has  the  repataiion  of  being 
unhealil»>',  bccau.o  the  cool  air  from  the  hills  is  usually  attended 
by  cliills  and  .-irucs.  .Still  many  of  the  ii[il.ind  valleys  ei'juy  a 
genial  and  healthy  climate.  The  chief  products  are  cotton, 
gums,  dates  of  uniivalled  flavoor  from  the  southern  parts,  and 
wool,  noted  for  its  cxtren*  aoftaca^  and  the  aof  t  undeibair  of 
goata  (larIX  «hkh  Utter  are  used  ia  the  mamifafture  of  the 
Kcrman  shawls,  which  la  delicacy  of  texture  yield  only  to  those 
of  Kashmir,  while  often  surpas^iing  them  in  design,  colour  and 
finish.  Besides  woollen  goods  (shawls,  carpets,  &c.)  Kcrman 
exports  mainly  cf it  ton.  grain  and  dates,  receiving  in  return  from 
India  cotton  coor!-,,  te.i,  iiidif^'i,  ehina,  glass,  su^^ar,  &f.  \Viie;U 
and  barley  are  scarce.  Bander  Abbasi  is  the  natural  outport; 
but,  since  shipping  has  shown  a  preference  for  BaabiM  farther 
west,  the  trade  of  Kcrman  has  greatly  fallen  off. 

For  adminiitiativcpurpaaes  the  proviBce  is  divided  htoaiae- 
taca  lUftifctik  OM  bchig  the  capital  of  tbi  MUDK  aant  with  tto 
immediate  neighbonlidod  (kumrh);  the  others  ate  Alta  and 

Urzu;  .\nar;  Bam  and  Narm  -lir;  Bardiir;  Jiruft;  Kh.;!  :,, 
Khinaman;  Kubenan  (Kuhb.mui);  Kuh[>ayeh;  Pari/;  R.it-in- 
j.m;  I'.ilihur;  Raver;  R,i\in:  F;udbar  and  Bashakird;  Sardn, 
Sirjm;  /rretul.  The  inhabitants  number  about  700, c»o,  nearly 
one  il;;r  i  being  nomads.  {\.  II.  S  ) 

KBBIIAM.capitalof  theabovepravioee,  situated  ia  yt'  17'  N.. 
S6P  S9^  at  an  devatJoo  of  6no  ft.  Its  popidalion  is 
estimated  at  60,000,  Indudnig  aboat  9000  Zoioaatriaas,  Mo 
Jews,  and  a  few  Shikarpuri  Indians.  Kerman  has  post  and 
telegraph  olTicrs  (Indo  Iv.in  ;h  .m  Tele:t.iph  Department), 
British  and  Russian  consul  ites,  and  an  u^-i  ruv  of  the  Imperial 
bank  of  Persia.  The  lu  i;rlibouriiig  distrii  ii  |.rf  ducc  little  grain 
and  have  to  get  their  supjilics  for  four  or  tive  monthi  of  the  year 
from  districts  far  away.  A  traveller  has  stated  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  a  naon  (6i  lb)  of  saffron  at  Kerman  than  a  mann 
of  barley  for  hb  hotse,  and  in  1879  Sir  A.  Hoiitnra*SchiBdler  was 
ordered  by  tbe  authorities  to  curtail  htsexcurdonsln  tbepnwince 
**  because  hh  horses  and  mules  ate  up  aD  the  stock."  Kerman 
mar^uf.icnir*  5  j'rr.it  quantities  of  cirpcts  and  felts,  and  its  caqicts 
arc  almost  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  texture  an<l  clnr.ibiiily. 
The  old  name  of  the  (ity  was  Ciuvashir.  Adjoining  the  city  on 
hills  rising  .|oo  to  500  ft.  above  the  plain  in  the  cast  arc  the  ruius 
of  two  ancient  forts  with  walls  built  of  sua-dried  bricks  on  stone 
foundations.  Some  of  the  wallsara  in  perfect  caoditifla.  Among 
tbenoaques  in  the  diy  two  deserve epedal  notice,  one  tbe  Hasjid 
i  Jama,  a  foundation  of  the  Muzaffarid  ruler  Mubariz  ed  din 
Mahommcd  diting  from  A  H.  TJ40,  the  other  the  Masjid  i  Mxdik 
bui!t  by  .M,i!ik  Kav.rd  Seljuk  (1041-107?). 

KERMANSHAH,  or  KtRUASsnAHAN.  an  important  province 
of  Persia,  situated  W.  of  Hamadan,  N.  of  Lurislan,  and  S.  of 
Kurdistan,  and  extending  in  the  west  to  tbe  Turkish  frontier 
Its  pofMlition  is  about  400,000,  and  it  pqrs  a  yearly  revenue  of 
over  £70.000.  Many  of  iu  inhabttanti  ate  aoinadic  Kurds  and 
Lws  who  p.iy  little  tana.  The  plains  are  wdl  watered  and  very 
fertile,  while  the  hills  are  covered  v.\\h  rich  pastures  which  sup- 

*  The  word  ItU  means  bare,  void  of  veeetation,  arid,  waterksa. 
anv'  I. :  .1  thing  incomRMa  with  the  1^ of  Holy  Writ,asnHuiy  have 
•upposcd. 


port  laruc  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  sheep  provide  a  great 
part  of  the  meat  supply  of  Teheran.  The  province  also  produces 
much  wheat  and  bailey,  and  could  supply  gnat  ipiaHlfiltf  loC 
export  if  the  means  of  tran^iort  were  better. 

KesHAKSBAflr  (Kermuin  of  Arab  geograpbeis),  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  sioo  ft.,  in  34*  ig'  N., 
and  46^  59'  E.,  about  370  m.  from  Bagdad,  and  iso  m.  from 
Teheran.  Although  surrounded  by  fortifications  with  five  gates 
and  three  miles  in  circuit,  it  is  now  practically  an  open  town,  for 
the  w.illi  arc  in  ruins  and  the  moat  is  choked  v. iih  rubbish.  It 
has  a  [^H>pulation  of  about  40,00a  The  town  is  situated  oo  the 
high  road  ketwccn  Teheran  and  Bagdad, and canfcsooatraaiit 
trade  estimated  in  value  at  iJS^fiOO  per  auMim. 

mnS  (Arab,  ^imbi  see  dnrsoN),  a  crimson  dye^ni^ 
now  saperseded  by  cochineal,  obtained  from  Kermts  iUeiM 
{^Coccus  Uicis,  Lat.-C  vermilio,  C.  I'lanchon).  The  grans 
Ktnnis  belongs  to  the  Coc<:d.tc  or  Stale-insects,  an<!  id  spvcie-s 
arc  ctimnum  on  oaks  wherever  they  grow.  The  species  lre.:n 
whii  h  ki  rmes  is  obtained  is  coinmuii  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  generally,  where 
it  feeds  on  Qucrcus  coccifcra,  a  small  shrub.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  scale>insects,  the  laales  are  relatively  small  and  arc  capabk 
of  ffigitt,  «h9e  die  femalca  an  winglcaiw  The  feaaalea  of  tba 
gcnw  JCmnei  are  remarkable  for  their  galMikc  form,  and  it  wm 
not  until  17x4  that  their  animal  nature  was  discovered. 

In  the  rnonth  of  May,  when  full  grown,  tlic  females  arc  globoie, 
6  to  7  millim.  in  diameter,  of  a  r«iui>>h-l>rown  colour,  and  covered 
V.  i ! !)  .1  ti  .1  h  coloured  powder.  Tiicy  are  found  attached  to  the  twigs 
or  buds  l.y  a  circular  lower  surface  3  millim.  in  diameter,  and  Mr- 
rounde«l  by  a  rurruwzonc  of  white  cottony  down.  At  this  time  tbcrt 
are  concealed  under  a  cavity,  formc«l  by  the  approach  o(  the 
alMjomin.il  wall  of  the  inwct  to  (he  doi>.d  oik-,  ihousattdi  of  cKgs  of  a 
red  colour,  and  smaller  than  i>i>iii>>  k-vI.  wlui  h  are  protrudcvl  aod 
ranged  regularly  beneath  tl»t  insect.  At  the  end  of  May  or  tbe 
beginning  of  June  the  young  escape  by  a  »mall  orifice,  near  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  parent.  They  are  then  of  a  fine  red  cotoM 
<  lliptic  and  convex  in  shape,  but  rounded  at  the  two  estreoittic^ 
ami  bear  two  threads  half  as  long  aa  their  body  at  their  poaterior 
extremity.  At  this  period  they  arc  cxtrcmdy  active,  arvd  twarm 
uith  cxiraordin.iiy  rapidity  all  over  the  food  plant,  and  in  l»o  cr 
three  day*  attach  theuistlvcs  to  fissures  in  the  bark  or  budt.  btf 
rjrcly  to  the  leaves.  In  warm  and  dry  !.uninier»  tlie  inscxt;,  brc«f 
again  in  the  months  of  Au^u&t  and  StntemU  r.  au  urdin^  to  L'm^n.:. 
and  then  they  are  more  frequently  Iminil  aii.ichcd  to  the  li.n.*. 
Usually  they  remain  immovable  and  apfurenily  unaltcnxj  until  the 
end  of  the  succccdine  March,  when  their  bodies  become  gradually 
distended  and  kue  all  trace  01  abdominal  rings.  They  then  appear 
full  of  a  reddish  juice  resembling  discoloured  blood.  In  this  staCt. 
or  when  the  cvRs  arc  ready  to  be  extruded,  tbe  insect*  are  coHectcd. 
Iti  <-iine  CAM-*  the  insects  from  which  the  young  arc  ready  to  escape 
are  drml  in  the  sun  on  lin<-ii  cluth* — care  being  taken  to  pre\*nf  the 
escape  of  the  young  from  the  cloths  until  ihey  arc  dead.  The  young 
in-i-ct*  arc  then  >ified  from  the  •■hell?,  mat.'.-  into  a  paste  with  vinccar, 
and  dried  on  skins  exposed  to  the  sun.  and  the  paste  packed  in  sfcina 
is  then  ready  for  eaportation  to  tbe  East  under  the  name  of  **  aim 
d'&arbte." 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  ancients  Icrmes  triturated  witk 
vttvegar  was  used  as  an  outward  appticalion.  ts|>en  iaily  in  woun:**  dl 
the  nerves.  From  the  <)th  to  the  If-fh  rrntijr>- this  ir.M-t  t  fi.rmriaa 
ir..:r<-<lient  in  the  "  confcx'tio  alUcrnu i,"  a  well  known  nii^iu  irn:.  Jt 
one  tnr;e  oliici.il  in  the  Londun  piMnnacopoeia  as  an  astrir^eat  ie 
<li<^  i,(  Iu  (x>  ;.:r.".ir.s  or  more.  s>'n:p  of  L:i;r:ncS1inaalaOgee|Mied> 
Bulli  these  prcfxirations  have  fallen  into  diaUsc. 

Mineral  kcrmcs  is  trisulphidc  of  antimony,  containiitg  a 
variable  portion  of  trioxide  of  antimony  both  free  and  combined 
with  alkali.  It  was  known  as  poudrc  da  Ckarlrtux  because  in 
17 14  it  is  said  to  have  sayed  the  life  of  a  Carthusian  nxink.  who 
had  been  given  up  by  the  1*arls  faculty;  but  the  monk  Smao  who 

adminiitertd  it  or.  tli.it  occi  Jor  ralleil  it  AlLcrmci  mineral.  I'.s 
reputation  Iweanie  .-.o  gr^al  Xh.i\  i.)  17.0  the  Frenrh  govcmmeat 
bought  the  recipe  for  its  prcp;;r,ilion.  It  still  appears  in  the 
pharmarKjfKxias  of  many  Luro(K-an  countries  and  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  product  varies  somewhat  aooording  to  tbe 
mode  of  piepantion  adopted.  According  to  tbe  Fmicb  diree- 
tions  the  olEdal  substance  is  obtained  adding  do  gramasm 
of  powdered  antimony  trisalpbide  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ir8» 
grammes  of  crystallixed  sodium  carbonate  in  1 7,800  grammes  e( 
distilled  water  and  boiling  for  one  hour.  The  liquid  is  tbca 
filtered  hot,  and  00  being  allowed  lo  cool  slowly  dcpoakU  the 
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tUnm,  wMch  b  mshed  and  dried  at  loO''*  C;  prepared  in  this 
mgf  tt  k  a  bmni'ied  velvety  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
SttCw  nanclMM,  tt  KtimtimtUnt  (Moatpdner.  1864);  Lewis. 

4iSfpaHa  (Madrid.  17M):  Adanw.  Pstdus  AtgimU,  iu.  tSo;  Bedc- 

■unn,  Ihilory  of  Imentions. 

KERMESSE  (aLo  Kermis  and  Kikui-.s),  originally  the  mass 
sji  I  on  I'riL'  anniversary  of  the  foundjtion  o(  a  churcli  and  in 
honour  oi  ihc  patron,  the  word  being  equivalent  to  "  Kirkmass^" 
Sucb  cdcbnttiom  wcne  icgulirly  held  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
abo  ia  aortfaem  France,  and  «m  accompanied  by  feasting. 
danciBg  and  sports  of  aOkioda.  Tliey  KiB  mrviva,  but  tie  now 
pncticaUy  notliinf  moit  than  countiy  fain  and  llu»  old  aUe- 
foricat  representations  are  uncommon.  TtieBmsMb  Kermesse 

is,  ho'.M'.tr,  still  marl.iil  Iiy  a  proccision  in  whitli  cfl'igici  of 
the  M..:i.,i;.iii  .iiid  H'tdiL',  al  heroes  arc  tarrii'ti.  Al  Moiw  the 
Kcrmc^sc  ocrurs  annually  on  Triiiiiy  Sunday  .md  is  called  the 
procession  of  Lumc^on  (Walloon  for  lima<,.m.  a  snail):  the  hero 
is  Gilica  de  Chin,  who  slays  a  tctiiLIc  tnunstcr,  captor  oi  a 
pHuom,  ia  the  Grand  Place.  This  is  the  story  of  George  and 
tke  OfaglML  At  Hattcit  the  Kcrnteat»  (now  only  septennial) 
not  only  coounenorates  the  Christian  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  but  even  preserves  tracis  of  a  pagan  festival  The 
word  Kermesse  (generally  in  the  form  "  Kirmcss")  is  applied 
in  the  United  Stales  to  any  entertainment,  especially  one  organ- 
ised in  the  interest  of  charity. 

See  Dcmcttiui  C.  nr)ij!,;cr,  Btliian  Life  in  Tovn  and  Country 
(1901.1. 

KERN.  JAN  HENDRIK  (1833-  ).  Dutch  Orientalist,  was 
born  in  Java  of  Dutch  parents  on  the  6;h  of  .April  l9w>  He 
itudicd  at  Utrecht,  Leiden  and  Berlin,  where  h«  waa  a  lypil  of 
tke  Sanabft  adiolar,  Aibrecht  Weber.  After  aonw  yean  spent 
as  iKofessor  of  Creek  at  Macslrichl,  he  became  professor  of 
Saiukrit  at  Benares  in  i86j,  and  in  t!^6.^  ai  Leiden.  His  studies 
included  the  M.i!iy  !,!t.;;i;i;;cs  as  wxll  a.  S  .r>.'hril.  IIi>  chief 
worlc  is  Gruhkdiiiii  ir.n  hd  Buddhiunc  in  i  luUc  (Haarlem,  2  vols., 
iR8i-tS8j!),  in  F.nfili.h  he  wrote  a  translatinri  (Oxford,  i^'^j)  of 
the  Saddiiannc  Pmtdarlka  and  a  Manual  oj  IndiaR  buddhism 
(Strassburg,  i8<)6)  for  Bflhler  Kidhora^  Cntmiria  itt  iw<»> 
tristkem  PkUologu. 

UMIL  (O.E.  eynwf.  a  oiliratlve  v/t "  com.**  seed,  grain), 
the  toft  and  frequently  ediUo  part  contained  within  the  hard 
oatcr  fcttdc  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit;  also  used  In  botany 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  the  body  within  its  several  integuments 
or  coals,  and  generally  of  the  nucleus  or  core  of  any  structure; 
hcnrc,  fijjarativcly,  the  pith  or  gin  of  any  matter. 

KERNER.  JUST1NUS  ANDREAS  CHRISTIAN  (1 786-1862), 
Gern^an  poet  and  medical  writer,  v.ai  Ixirn  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember 1786  at  Ludwigshurg  in  WiirtlcmlK  r^,  After  atlcn<lir-g 
the  classical  schools  of  Ludwigsburg  and  M.^.  dbronn,  he  v^jj 
apprenticed  in  a  cloth  factory,  but,  in  1804.  owing  to  the  good 
ittvices  of  Professor  Karl  PhilippConz  (i70>-r8r7)ef  Tubhagen, 
was  enabled  to  enter  the  university  there;  hr  <;ti:  lif  t!  medicine 
but  had  also  time  for  literary  pur'iuits  in  the  con  pary  of  LTiIand, 
Cu^tav  S<!iv..dj  and  otlirrs.  He  took  his  doitor'>;  decree  in 
iSo8,  spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  then  'M  illed  a-;  n  prarti^ing 
pli>  f  :i  ian  in  \V':ldb.T<!.  llrre  hr  i . Mr ;;!(  lcd  his  Ri  i LjUi  tt  rnx 
dfnt  SilijUmspiil^r  Lucks  (iSti),  in  which  his  own  experiences 
arc  dcsrribed  with  caustic  humour.  lie  next  co-opcratcd  with 
Ubland  and  Schwab  in  producing  the  Poctiukcr  Almanack  JUr 
tSia,  wfiich  was  feDoweo  liy  the  Dnfsdttr  DiekkrwaU  (1813). 
and  in  these  some  of  Kemer'k  best  poems  were  published.  In 
tSrs  be  obtained  the  ofUriat  appointment  of  district  medical 
ofTiccr  (Oberamt^nn!)  in  Cnildorf.  and  in  181S  was  trar.ifcrreil  in 
a  like  capacity  to  Weinshrrg,  where  he  '^pcnt  the  rvil  of  his  life. 
His  house,  the  site  of  which  at  the  dw-;  of  the  hiitorital  Schlo^s 
Weibertreu  was  prescntc<l  by  the  municipality  to  their  revered 
phytfcJail,  iMCame  the  Mecca  of  literary  pltgrinie.  Hospitable 
wdoome  wis  extended  to  all.  from  the  joumcynNin  artisan  to 
downed  beads.  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  came  thither  with  a 
knnpsadt  oa  his  bock.  The  poets  Coant  Christian  Fricdricll 
Alexander  von  Wflrttemberg  (1801-1844)  and  Lenau  (q.v.)  wen 


constant  guests,  and  thither  came  also  in  1826  Friedcrfka  Haidb 
( 1&01-18.29),  the  daogbler  of  a  forester  in  Prevorst,  a  aoaiaanba* 
list  and  dairvoyante,  who  fonoa  Ihc  subject  of  Kcraer^  fanooa 
work  Die  Sekaim  ans  Fraardt  ErtjfMiiniiH  fiber  das  iniure 
Lebem  des  Mensektm  und  Uber  das  Hintinraten  tintr  Ceistenecll 
in  die  u>i:,cre  (iHjfj.  6th  e<!.,  i.Sgj).  In  iSr6  he  published  a 
collection  of  Ciidukle  whiih  were  later  sufiplcrnttiled  by  Dtr 
UtzU  idnU-nitriiusi  (i^^^j  and  WinUtbinUn  (1.S51;)  .^mong 
others  of  his  wcU-known  poems  axe  the  charming  ballad  Dtr 
reicksu  Furtt;  a  drinking  aong.  Weldairft  math  frtraailni,  qimI  tllo 
(Hrnsive  Wanderer  in  dtr  SUgcmiUe. 

In  addition  to  his  Utcraxy  pndactions,  Kcmer  wrote  aosne 
popular  medical  booliB  ol  pcot  Miit,  deaBag  with  animal 
magnetism,  a  treatise  on  the  htuence  of  sebacic  acid  on  animal 
orjcanisnis,  Di:s  Fritpfl  oder  die  FellsHure  und  ibrt  Wirkungtn 
ail]  den  tictiiihen  Orgjnismus  (iSii);  a  description  of  Wildbad 
and  its  healing  waters,  l)js  U'ildbjd  im  Kor.i^rriih  H'urllcmbtri' 
(tStj);  while  he  gave  a  pretty  and  vivid  account  of  his  youthful 
years  in  Bildtrbuck  aus  meiner  Knabtnzeit  (1851/);  and  in  Die 
Besiurmnng  der  vurUembergitdien  Sladt  Weintbert  im  John 
iS^s  (1830),  showed  considcniblc  skill  in  Idatorical  nanative. 
In  1851  be  waacempcUed,  owing  taiacioBHiif  bBadncai*  toivtin 
fran  bis  nwdkal  practice,  bat  be  Kved,  caiefuily  tended  1^  hii 
daughters,  at  Weinsberg  until  his  death  on  the  21st  of  Februaiy 
186}.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  who  had  predeceased  Mm 
in  1854,  in  the  churchyard  of  Weinsberg.  and  the  grave  is  marked 
by  a  stotic  slab  with  an  inscription  he  himself  had  chosen: 
Fricdcf.kf  Kcnur  und  ihr  Juitinus.  Kerncr  was  one  of  the  most 
inspired  poets  of  tlic  .Swabtan  school.  His  poems,  which  largely 
deal  with  natural  phenomena,  are  chanctcciMd  by  a  deep 
mdancbohr  and  a  ieaaing  toiwda  the  supoMtiMal,  which, 
however,  b  belaaecd  by  a  quaint  httnow,  rembdscent  of  tht 
VoUcslied. 

Ktmtr't  Ausirmkll^  poetittht  H'etke  apprared  in  3  voU  (1878); 
Samdieke  peelttcke  Werke,  cd.  by  J.  Oaiamaicr.  4  vols.  (1909)1  a 
sclcciion  of  his  pocmt  will  alto  be  found  in  Reclam'i  Vnitertal' 

Inhtiolhrk  («8o8).  His  corresiDiuIoiKe  ua->  edited  by  hii  son  in  1 897. 
Sec  also  D.  F.  Strau«.  KUinc  S.linf'.-n  (i8^/i):  A.  ReinhanI,  /. 
Kerncr  und  d>it  Ktrnerkaui  in  IVrini^T'-f;  (18O2;  2nd  c.I  .  iffMi); 
i  'l.  klinu  lin,  Rtdfn  und  Aufstiizf,  vol.  lii.  (IJ*94);  M.  Nur  liainnicr 
(Kemer'i  d.iu(;h!rr),  /.  Kernen  Jsi(fr,dli>-hf  und  mtm  VaUrkAUS 

(1877):  A.  w.it!  -.  IaIc  ./  K<-ur,  (London.  t88«)i  T. 

Kerncr,  Vas  Ketntthaut  und  sein<  Castt  (1894). 

ICIRRT.  a  emtnty  of  Iidaad  In  the  province  of  Mumtcr, 

bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Clare,  E.  by  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  S.i;.  by  Cork.  The  area  is  1,151/. 156  atris,  or  iSii  sq.  m., 
the  County  being  the  fifth  of  the  Irish  counties  in  extent.  Kerry, 
with  its  combination  of  mountain,  sea  and  plain,  pos.ses.ses 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  British  Islands.  The  portion 
of  the  county  south  of  Dingle  Bay  consists  of  mountain  maaaca 
intenected  by  nanow  voJIeya.  Formerly  the  laoantaino  wen 
covered  by  a  great  forest  of  ftr,  blirh  and  yew,  wMch  >na  acotty 
all  cut  down  to  be  used  in  smelting  iron,  and  the  constant  pas* 
turage  of  cattle  prevents  the  growth  of  young  trees.  In  the 
norlh-east  towards  Killarney  the  hills  rise  abruptly  into  the 
ragged  range  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  highest  SLT;,rviit  of 
which,  Carntual  (CarranluohiU),  h.is  a  hi  igh:  <jf  u'  t  tt  '1 !  0 
next  highest  summit  is  Caper  (  t-'oo  fl.),  and  .several  01  hers  are 
over  2500  fl.  Lying  between  tht  precipitous  sides  of  the  Tomies, 
the  Purple  Mountains  and  the  Recks  is  the  famous  Gap  of  Dunloe 
In  the  IMaile  promontocy  Brandon  Uountain  attains  a  height 
of  J 1 27  ft.  The  sea-coast,  for  the  moct  pott  wdd  and  nouauia- 
ous,  is  much  indcnled  by  inlets,  the  largest  of  wblcb,Tral(eBay, 
Dingle  Bay  .nrid  Kt.-imarc  River,  lie  in  synclinal  trOOghS,  the 
anticlinal  fol  !j  of  tlie  rocks  forming  extensive  promontories. 
Iktui  en  Kenmare  River  and  Dingle  Bay  the  land  is  scp.iruted 
by  mountain  ridges  into  three  valleys.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Tralcc  Bay  is  very  precipi- 
tous, and  Mount  Brandon,  rising  abr^iptly  from  the  ocean,  is 
skirted  at  Ht  base  (in  part)  by  a  road  from  which  magnificent 
views  are  obtained.  From  near  the  village  of  Ballybunioa  to 
Kaconey  Point  near  the  Shannon  there  b  a  lenarfcaUe  aaccMn 
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of  caves,  excavated  by  the  sea.  One  of  ihoe  caves  inspired 
Tcnny&on  wilh  some  lines  in  "  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  which  he 
wrote  on  the  spot.  The  principal  islands  are  the  picturesque 
Sktlligs.  Vilcncia  Island  and  the  Blasquel  Islands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Blackwaler,  which,  rising  in  the 
DankcmB  Mountains,  forms  (or  «  few  miles  the  boundary  line 
between  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  th»  paMcs  into  the  latter  county; 
the  Ruaughty,  whtdi  with  t  COWW  RtenbliBf  the  uc  of  a  circle 
falls  into  the  head  of  ilie  Kennate  Riw ;  the  Inny  and  Feru, 
which  How  westward,  the  one  into  Bainnskcllig  Bay  and  the 
other  into  Valencia  harbour;  the  FIcsk,  which  flows  northward 
through  the  lower  L;ike  of  Killarney,  after  which  ii  takes  the  name 
o(  lAune.  and  flows  n<irth-wcstward  to  Dingle  Bay  ;  the  Caragh, 
which  rises  in  the  rnour.iains  of  Dunkerran,  afur  forming  several 
laites  falls  into  Castlcmaine  harbour;  the  Maine,  which  Hows 
flOOl  Castle  laUnd  and  south-westward  tothesca  at  Castlcmaine 
haihour,  ncciving  the  northern  Rcsk.  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  Cork  from  Kerry;  and  the  Fcale,  Gale  and  Brick, 
the  junction  of  which  fomts  the  Cashin,  a  short  tidal  fhrer  wUch 
flows  into  the  cstuar>  of  the  Sliannon.  The  lakes  of  Kerry  are 
not  numerous,  and  none  is  of  great  size,  but  those  of  Killarney 
(q.v.)  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  sulking  and 
picturesque  mountain  scenery  amidsl  which  they  arc  situated. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Curranc  (\\  att  rviMc  Lake) 
acar  P'liiMfc'^tig,  and  Lough  Caragh  near  Castlcmaine  harbour. 
SdmoD  and  llWIt  fishing  with  the  rod  is  extensively  prosecuted 
In  all  these  wtlm.  Near  the  summit  of  Mangerton  Mountain 
an  accumulation  of  water  in  a  deep  hollow  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  Drvil's  runchbowl,  the  surplus  water,  after  making  a 
sui  ( i->Mua  of  cataracts,  flowing  into  Muckross  Lake  at  the  foot 
of  ihc  mount.iin.  There  arc  chalybeate  mineral  springs  near 
Killarney,  near  Valencia  Island,  and  near  the  mouih  of  the 
Inny;  sulphurous  chalybeate  springs  near  Dmglc,  Castlcnaaine 
and  Tralee;  and  a  saline  spring  at  Maghcrybcg  in  Corkaguiney, 
which  bursts  out  of  dear  white  sand  a  little  below  high-water 
auifc.  KflUnwybiuiialuMlceatiewidclycdebntcd  and  much 
^ted  OB  accmrat  of  ttt Kcnic  autactiom:  there  aie  also  several 
well-known  coast  resorts,  among  them  Dertyoaoe,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  B.iy.  the  residence  of  Daniel  CyConndl  the  '*  libera- 
tor ";  (jknbcigh  on  Dingle  Bay,  Parknasilla  on  Kenmare  Bay. 
Watcrvillc  (an  Atlantic  telegraph  slat  ion)  bclvrccn  BallinbkcUig 
Hay  and  Lough  Curranc,  and  Tarhcrt ,  a  small  coast  town  on  the 
Shannon  estuary.  Others  of  the  smaller  villages  have  grown 
into  watcring-placo,  auch  aa  Banybitaioa.  CtttlcfNiQiy  and 
Portmagee. 

CMofy.— Kerry  include*  on  the  north  and  cast  a  eonsiderabte 

area  of  Cartjoniferous  shales  and  wnd'-tones.  rt-achint?  the  coal- 
measure*,  with  unproductive  co.al»,  eaat  o(  Li>-iu»cl  and  on  ilic 
Claiiruddtry  Mountains.  The  Carbonifcruu*  Liiiustonc  (orm*  a 
fringe  to  these  beds,  and  is  cut  ofT  \>y  the  sea  at  Knockanoen  Bay. 
Tralee  and  Castlcmaine.  In  all  the  great  promontories,  Old  Red 
Sandsto(ic.inclu(iiMtjMfces'»"GleneanH  Cries."  lormsthe  mountains, 
while  tyncluul  hollows  of  Carboniferous  Linwstonc  have  beconic 
aubuwaed  to  form  marine  inlets  between  them.  The  I'ppor  Lake 
of  Itilhrney  Kes  in  a  hollow  of  the  Old  Red  Sand  < one,  whiLh  here 

ri«*5  to  if*  crealest  hrtjlit  in  MacKillicud<l\  >  keeks;  Loiiph  Ix-ane 
however.  viiiSi  it^  luvv  ^llll[e^,  ii-'l'<  on  ("arlinnileroiis  Limestone. 
In  the  Uinule  pronioiitoiy  the  tJld  Red  Sandstone  is  strikingly 
uiiconformatile on  the  Dinclc l)cdsan<l  du  I'pperSjlurian ienes;lnc 
latter  include  volcanic  rocks  of  Wenlock  age.  The  evideiKet  of 
local  glaciation  in  this  county,  wpecially  on  the  wild  slopes  of  the 
HMMinuiiH.  an  as  itrikiiv  as  in  North  Wales.  A  copper-mine  was 
fonncfly  wotbad  at  Muckross,  near  Killarney.  in  which  cobalt  ures 
alio  occulted ■   Slate  is  quarried  in  Valencia  Island. 

fauna. — Foxes  are  numerous,  and  otters  and  liadgers  are  not  un- 
eommon.  The  alpine  hare  is  very  abundant.  The  red  deer  inhabits 
the  mouniains  round  Killarrvey.  The  golden  eagle,  once  fregucntly 
f^<  n  in  il>e  lii^jhcr  mountain  regions,  is  now  rarely  met.  The  aca 
ciijlc  haunts  the  lofty  marine  rliffs,  the  mountains  and  ine  rocky 
lilcta.  The  ospny  is  occasionally  »een.  antl  al^o  the  peregrine  falcon. 
Tbe  moKa  b  eOMHBon.  The  common  oul  IS  tndieenou*.  the  lonK- 
Oasedowl  lerideat,  and  the  short -eared  owl  a  regular  winter  viMtur. 
Rock  pigBcmi  bned  on  the  Ka-elitTs.  and  the  turtle  dove  is  an 
orranonal  visitant.  The  great  grey  seal  is  found  in  Brandon  and 
D'HRle  bays. 

CImau  and  Atn(ull»re. — Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  it  very  amift  and  uasniuble 
for  the  growth  oi  ccfeaU.  but  it  is  so  mild  even  ia  wtatar  that  ariMKua 


and  other  trees  indigenous  to  warm  climates  srow  in  ttic  nptn  »», 
and  several  (lowering  plants  are  fiiun<l  \»hii  h  are  unk.no»n  in  EaiUnd. 
In  the  northern  parts  the  laml  i,  ^'.i  .iir.illy  Lur^;  and  p.vjr.  fvorp* 
in  the  valleys,  where  a  rich  soil  has  been  lorimd  by  rocky  dcixntlk 
In  the  Old  Red  Sandstooc  valleys  there  are  many  very  fcnikmioM, 
and  several  extensive  districts  now  covered  by  boc  adnut  of  CMf 
reclamation  so  as  to  form  very  fruitful  soil,  but  other  tracts  of  hojsy 
land  scarcely  proroiK  a  pronlable  return  for  labour  enpendrd  on 
their  reclamation.  Over  one-third  of  the  total  area  is  quite  himn 
The  numbers  of  live  stock  of  every  kind  arc  eencrally  in.  rei'-Ti  -r 
sustained.  Dairy-farming  is  very  largely  followed.  The  Ktrry 
breed  cattle — small  iincly-shapnl  animals,  black  or  red  in  colour, 
with  small  upturned  horns— are  famed  for  the  auality  both  oi  their 
ttcsh  and  milk,  and  are  ia  comidemble  demana  for  the  parfa  iw- 
rounding  mansion-bouses.  The  **  DatCTt**  a  CVOM  between  tie 
Kerry  and  an  unknown  breed,  is  tarv;er  but  widUMtt its  fine  qualitin 
Little  regard  is  p.iio  to  ihe  breed  of  ihccp,  butthosein  most  comavjn 
UM' have  been  cri  i-.bed  vviilia  merino  brood  flOm Spain.  CoaUstoW 
uilh  sheep  tlie  sui  t  I  [xi -  nirai;*;  of  dlthigluf  SaWIBlala rtJglS,aiit 
cattle  otcupv  ihe  lower  sIo|k-s. 

Oihfr  lnJuilnet.—\n  former  times  there  was  a  con-jderaWe Mm 
trade  in  Kerry,  but  this  is  now  nearly  extinct,  the  chief  manufaetwe 
being  that  of  ooane  wooUens  and  linens  for  hone  use.  At  K  ilUnict 
a  variety  of  articlea  aic  made  from  the  wood  of  the  arbuiuv  A 
eonsiderabte  trade  in  agricultural  produce  b  carried  on  at  Tralee. 
Dingle  and  Kenmare.  and  in  slate  and  stone  at  Valencia.  The  deep; 
s<  a  and  coa^t  fi>lieries  are  prosperous,  and  there  are  many  sma- 
fislii  v.;  ^euleminth  alon-  the  llu^!.  but  the  centres  of  tfif  t» 
fishi  I y  districts  arc  V.ilem  la  anil  1  MnRlc.  Salmon  ftshine  i>  also  ic 
industry,  for  which  the  ilistrict  centres  are  Kenmarc  and  KjUanMiT' 

Communicatioiu. — The  Gieat  Southern  &  Western  raihsy 
almost  monopolises  the  line*  in  the  county.  The  principal  m 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  county,  touching  Killamey.  Trait*  ami 
Listowel,  and  passing  ultimatelv  to  Limerick.  Branches  arc  Irrc 
lleadford  to  Kenmare:  Farranforc  to  Killorglin,  Cahcrsivecn  i  '! 
Valencia  harbour,  Tralee  to  Fenit  and  to  CastleRreuory ;  aod  tbt 
Listowel  and  Ballybunion  railway.  All  ihc*e  are  lines  to  the  caK 
The  Tralee  and  Dingle  railway  connects  these  two  towns.  The  ctJ; 
inlamLbranch  is  from  Tralee  to  Cattlcisland. 

Poptdalion  and  AdminitlrulioH. — The  population  (179.13'  ■ 
1891:  165.7^6  in  1901)  decreases  to  an  extent  abOUt  si|Msl  latk 
average  of  the  Irish  counties,  but  the  emigration  rcftims are aaai| 
the  heaviest.  The  chief  towns  are  Tralee  (the  county  town,  pp 
9S67);  Killamey  (5<i5f').  Listowel  (3605)  and  t  itiet  .ncet  • 
Cahircivecn  (3013),  while  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Killorglin  and  CaMr- 
iiiland  are  smaller  towns.  1  he  county  comprises  <>  baronies,  and 
contains  B5  civil  parishes.  As&izcs  are  held  at  Tralee.  and  qaartfl 
MS  ions  at  Cahersivccn.  DinAle.  Kenmare.  Killamey,  Usuwd  am 
Tralee.  The  headquarters  of  the  eomtabttlaiy  force  w  at  Twa 
Previous  to  the  Union  the  county  returned  eight  membcfs  ntm 
Iri-h  rwrliamcnt.twoforthe county. and  twoforeachof  thebomV* 
of  Trak-e.  Dingle  and  Ardfcrt.  At  the  I'nion  the  numl>er  wasrtdtwi 
to  three,  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Trale«;t* 
the  divisions  mav  number  four:  north,  south,  ea%t  and  wtst.  fH* 
returning  one  nn mlK'r.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  dMMt 
of  LiroerKk  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Kerry  and  Lioieritk. 

History. —The  county  is  said  to  have  derived  its  lunf 
from  Ciar,  who  with  his  tribe,  tlic  Ciiirrdidhe ,  is  stated  tohivt 
inhabited  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chiiilian  era  the  tcriiion 
lying  between  Tralee  and  the  Shannon.  That  portion  lying  souti 
of  the  Maine  was  at  a  later  period  included  in  the  kingdocaol 
Desmond  Kerry  suffered  frequently  from  invasions  ot 

the  Daoca  in  the  9th  and  loih  centurict,  uatU  ibcy  were  fiaiBr 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  CloBtarf  in  1014.  In  tl?*  Demit 
MacCarthy,  king  of  Cork  and  Desmond,  inade  subratl^  » 
Henry  11  on  certain  conditions,  but  was  nevertheless  gradDiBT 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Kerry,  which  is  one  of  il* 
areas  generally  considered  to  have  been  made  shire  ground  by 
King  John.  .\n  English  adventurer,  Ras  mond  Ic  G.'os.  receivrJ 
from  this  MacCarthy  a  large  portion  of  the  county  round  Li- 
naw.  In  1579-1580  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniardi  t« 
invade  Inlimd*  landing  at  Lioierick  harbour,  near  Diogk,  <sd 
a  tortrcfla  was  erected  here,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  English  is 
I s8o.  The  Irish  took  advanUge  of  the  disturbed  Uate  of  Eaf- 
land  at  the  lime  of  the  Puritan  revolution  to  attempt  the  vKi- 
throw  of  the  English  rule  in  Kerry,  and  uliimately  obtiiafd 
possession  of  Tralee,  but  in  1653  the  rebellion  was  ccm- 
pletcly  subdued,  and  a  laise  number  ol  eautei  wen  afietwsi* 

confiscated. 

There  areicmalBSof  a  round  tower  at  Aghadoe,  acar  KiBanK)  ' 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  perfea  ipecimcosis 
Irdaad*     ft.  high,  at  Ratloa,  BOl  fir  fiam  BaQybuaiaa. « 
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the  summit  of  a  hill  lo  ihc  north  nf  Kcnmare  River  is  th*  remark- 
able stone  fortress  known  as  Slaiguc  Fort.  There  are  several 
itODC  cells  in  the  prindpd  SkcOig  islaad,  »  here  penance,  involv- 
ing the  scaliiig  of  daogeroiit  rocki,  ms  done  by  pilgdan,  «ad 
where  there  were  formerly  aonutie  remains  which  have  been 
•wept  *way  by  the  sea.  The  principal  groups  of  sepulchral 
atones  are  those  on  the  summits  of  the  Tomie  Mountains,  a 
ror^urkabL-  stone  fort  at  Cahcrsivccn,  a  circle  of  stones  with 
croinlcrh  sn  the  parish  of  Tuosist,  and  others  with  insrriplions 
rear  Dingle.  The  remote  f>eniiisul.i  west  of  a  line  from  Dingle  to 
Smcrwick  harbour  is  full  of  remains  of  various  dates.  The  most 
notable  monastic  ruins  are  those  of  Innisfallcn,  founded  by 
St  Fiaian,  a  disciple  of  St  Coiunba,  and  the  fine  rcouuns  U 
Mvckran  Abb^,  founded  by  the  Ffancfocaas,  bat  these  are  abo 
noMMtCRlBalaMlt  Ardfert,  CastJenaioe.Derrynaoe,  Kilcoleman 
and  O'Doroey.  Among  mined  churches  of  interest  arc  those  of 
AghiiJcc,  Kilcrohane,  Lough  Curranc,  Derrynanc  and  Muckross. 
The  (.illiiilral  of  Ardfcri.  founded  probably  in  i^s.l,  was  [>arlly 
dc^troyLil  iluri  ng  the  Cromwcllian  wars,  but  was  restored  in  iSw. 
Some  intercsling  portions  retiuin  (sec  TuALF.r),  There  is  a 
large  number  of  feudal  ca.sllc.s. 

KSRSAINT.  ARMAND  GUY  SIMON  OB  OOEIMEIIPREN. 
Com  OB  (1743-1793).  French  sailor  and  poBUdan,  was  bora 
•t  fkris  on  the  39th  of  Jul|y  174a.  He  came  of  an  old  family, 
his  father,  Guy  Francois  de  Owtnempren,  comte  de  Rersaint, 
being  a  distinguished  naval  officer.    He  entered  the  navy  in 
1755,  and  in  1757,  while  serving  on  his  faiher's  ship,  was  pro- 
motiii  ti)  she  rank  nf  ensign  for  his  lir.i\(^r)  in  adion.    Hy  178J 
he  was  a  captain,  and  in  this  year  took  part  in  an  expedition  to 
Guiana.    At  that  time  the  oflkers  of  the  French  navy  were 
divided  into  two  parties— the  reds  or  nobles,  and  the  blues  or 
roluriffs.   At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Kctsalot,  ia  spite 
ofhishigfabirth,  lookthetideoftholattcr.  Hcadoptudthencw 
ideas,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Bern  Sent  attacked  feudal 
privileges;  be  also  submiitr^!  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  a 
scheme  for  the  rcor(:arii/.atioii  of  the  navy,  but  it  was  not 
accepted.    On  tl:e  4lhof  January  1701  KersainI  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  by  the  electoral 
assembly  of  Paris.    He  was  also  elected  as  a  difiuU  suppliaul 
to  (he  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  it  in 
place  of  a  deputy  who  had  resigned.   From  this  time  onward  his 
chief  aim  waa  the  realiiation  of  the  navy  Khemc  which  be  had 
vainly  submitted  to  the  Constttueni  Assembly.  He  soon  saw 
that  this  would  be  impossible  unless  there  were  a  general  reform 
of  all  institutions,  and  therefore  gave  his  support  to  the  polity 
of  the  ad\a  need  parly  in  the  Assembly,  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XVL.and  on  the  loth  of  August  1702  voting  in  favour 
of  his  deposition.    Shortly  after,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  armit  du  Centre,  visiting  in  this  way  Soissons,  Reims,  Sedan 
and  the  Ardennes.   While  thus  occupied  he  was  arrested  by  the 
■Majdmliiy  of  Sedan ;  he  was  att  fne  after  a  lew  ilaya' detent  ioo. 
He  took  an  active  part  fn  one  of  the  bit  debates  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  Bullclin 
effuiel,  a  report  continued  by  the  next  Assembly,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bulletin  df  la  Coitvfulion  Nctionale.  Kcrsaint 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  oi 
Scfne^-Oise  in  September  1791,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  17Q) 
was  appointed  vice-admiral.   He  continued  to  devote  himself 
10  questions  concerning  the  navy  and  national  defCMVt  prepared 
■  rtpoft  on  the  English  polUkal  system  and  tbsvavy.  and  caused 
a  decree  to  be  pas^  for  the  format  loo  of  a  commUtee  of  general 
di  fi.  nre.  which  after  many  modificalinns  was  to  become  the 
famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     He  t)ai!  alst)  had  a  dcerec 
p.Tsscd  concerning  the  navy  on  the  nth  of  January  \-^\.  He 
had.  ho>vc\xr.  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Girondins,  and  had  voted 
in  the  trial  of  the  king  against  the  death  penalty  and  in  favour 
of  tbc  appeal  to  the  people.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  tlie  Conven* 
tion  on  the  soth  of  January.  After  the  dcalb  «f  the  Mag  Us 
opposition  became  more  marked;  he  denounced  the  September 
massacres,  but  when  called  upon  to  justify  his  attitude  confined 
himself  to  atl.icking  Marat,  who  was  at  the  time  all-powerful. 
His  friends  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  his  appointment  as  minister 
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of  the  aaarine;  and  he  failed  to  obtain  even  a  post  as  officer.  Bs 
was  aneated  00  the  a jrd  of  September  at  Vllle  d'Aviay.  near 
Paiia,  uA  taken  before  the  Revolntlbnaiy  TMbuaal.  where  be 
was  aocnaed  of  baving  conspired  for  the  restoration  of  the 
nooardiy,  and  of  having  insulted  national  represenution  by 
resigning  his  position  in  the  legialatURi  Ha  WaS  TIIITIlftttt  OO 
the  4th  of  December  1 703. 

His  brother,  Guy  Pu  khi;  (i  alsoaerved  tnthe  navy, 

and  took  part  in  the  American  war  of  independence.  He  did 
not  accept  the  prindples  of  the  Rcvoluti^  but  emigrated. 
He  was  restored  to  his  rank  kl  the  navy  \u  iSoj,  and  died  n 
1S22,  after  having  been  ^/al  aaortl^  of  Antwerp,  and  prefect 
o<  tbe  dapannMOt  of  Meurthe. 

See1Cara^*sOwnworks.£eB0ii5tiu  (1780);  the  ;;k6*com(i789): 
Conttdiralioni  surlnfiyrce  publique  el  I'tMtliluiton  iti  rardes  HOtiCMtt 
(1789);  LtU'e  i  Uitabeau  (1791):  Moyrns  prtsentit  A  VAstembUl 
naltonale  pour  rflablir  la  paix  el  fordrt  do$u  Us  tolonttt  ;  also  E. 
C  he val  icr,  Histoire  de  la  Marine  fran^aise  sous  la  prtm  ihe  Refnikiifnei 
E.  (  li.uavav,  L'AjsemUre  eUctoralt  de  Pans  en  1790  el  ijgi  (Paris, 
l>>i/o1 ;  and  A|,<'tir,r  H.irdoux,  La  l^jithfi\f  de  Duras  (Paris,  iRijS),  ihc 
b.viiinir..;  of  which  dcjls  with  Kcrsaint,  whcMe  daughter  married 
Aiiu  d'  t  dc  Duras.  (R.  A.*) 

KERVYN  DE  UTtBHUOVE,  OOMIIAIillin  BROMOk 
Baron,  (1817-1891),  Bdgfaui  Ustotian.  was  born  at  Sdnt- 

Michel4es-Bruges  in  1817.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Constitutional  party  and  sal  in  the  Chamber  as  member  for 

Eecloo.  I.n  iS;o  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Anclhan  a-s  minister  of  the  interior.  But  his  ofTirial  career 
was  short.  'Ilic  cabinet  appointed  as  governor  of  Lille  one 
Decker,  who  had  been  entangled  in  the  financial  speculations 
of  Langand  Dumonccau  by  which  the  whole  clerical  party  bad 
been  discredited,  and  which  provoLcd  dots.  The  cabbiet  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  Kenryn  de  Lettenhove  devoted  binNeH 
entirely  to  litetatniB  and  birtciy.  He  had  already  become  known 
as  the  author  of  a  book  on  Fitolasart  (Brussels,  1855),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  He  edited  a  st  ru  s  of  chron- 
icles— Chroniqucs  relatives  <J  I'hiiloirc  de  la  Ihl^^jur  sous  /j 
Ji'mimilion  drs  du(s  de  Bourt^of^ne  (BrusscU,  i.S7c>  1 S- ;) .  and 
K>l.:lioHS  poliliques  des  Pays  Bas  et  de  VAngUlerre  sous  Ic  regne 
de  Pfiilippe  II.  (Brussels,  1882-1897).  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Les  llugenots  et  les  Gueux  (Bri/ges,  1883-1885)  in  the  spirit  of  a 
violent  Roman  CathoL'c  partisan,  but  with  much  industry  and 
learning.    He  died  at  Saint-Michel  les-Brugesio  1S91. 

See  NoHeei  biaffapliuiues  tt  btblio[raphigua  i»  Fuailidt  it 
Bettique  for  1887. 

KESHUB  GHUNDER  SEN  (Kesiiava  Ciia.vdra  Sena)  (1838- 
1SS4), Indian  religious  reformer,  wa.s  born  of  ahifih-caste  family 
at  Calcutta  in  i8j8.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Calcutta 
colleges,  where  he  became  proficient  in  English  literature  and 
history.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 
but  resigned  hi;,  post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature 
and  philoBophy.  At  that  tine  Sir  Willtan  Hamilton,  Hugb 
Blair,  Victor  Cousin,  J.  H.  Newman  and  R.  W.  Cmenon  were 
among  his  favourite  authors.  Their  works  made  the  deepc.>t 
impression  on  him,  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  Philosophy  fust 
t  uiplil  me  insight  and  reflection,  and  turned  my  eyes  inward 
from  the  things  of  the  external  worlil,  so  that  I  began  to  reflect 
on  my  position,  character  1  1  <  stiny."  Like  many  othei 
educated  Hindus,  Keshub  Chundcr  Sen  had  gradually  dissociated 
him.v:lf  from  tbe  popular  forms  of  the  native  religion,  witbont 
abandoning  what  Ite  believed  to  he  its  qwrit.  .As  early  as  i8s7 
he  joined  tbe  Brahna  Samaj,  a  religious  association  aiming  at 
the  reformation  of  Hinduism.  Keshub  Chundcr  Sen  threw  him. 
self  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  this  society  and  in  iS6j 
himself  underlrxik  the  mini'-lry  of  one  of  its  branches.  In  the 
same  year  he  helped  to  found  the  Albert  College  and  started  the 
Indian  Uirrer,  a  weekly  journal  in  which  social  and  moral  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  In  iMj  he  wrote  Tk€  Brakma  Samaj 
VindUatei.  He  also  travelled  about  tbe  country  lecturing  and 
preaching.  Tbe  steady  dcvdopment  of  his  fcfonninf  »ul  led 
to  a  spUt  in  the  society,  which  broke  into  two-sections,  Grander 
Se  n  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement,  which 
look  the  name  "  Brahma  Samaj  of  India,"  and  tried  lo  propagate 
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Its  doctrines  by  mlssion&ry  enterprise.  Its  tenets  at  this  tirac 
were  the  following:  (i)  The  wide  universe  is  the  temple  of 
God.  (t)  Wisdom  is  the  pure  land  of  pilgrimage.  (3)  Truth 
ll  the  mriattlog  ict^ure.  (4)  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  religions. 
<d  Lam  b  tlte  tnw  ipidtiiil  coltiiR.  (6)  Tbe  dcatractioD  of 
fdfiAnm  h  tbe  tnw  aacetlcbn.  h  iSM  b»  dcGvtsed  u 

address  on  *'  Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  A.^ia,"  which  led  to  the 
false  impression  that  he  was  al>out  to  cmbr.tcc  Christianity. 
This  lulptrl  to  call  attention  to  him  in  Europe,  and  in  1S70  he 
paid  a  vibit  to  England.  The  Hindu  preacher  was  w.irmly 
wtlcomcti  by  almost  all  denominations,  particularly  by  the 
Unitarians,  with  whose  creed  the  new  Brahma  Samaj  had  most  in 
common,  and  it  was  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
yiiitariaii  Aiiodation  that  otginised  Uw  welcome  tokte  at 
HuMvcr  SqQaie  Rodtti  OB  Ike  tnh  of  Apifl.  Miniitenof  ten 
diffeicat  denomiimlioB*  were  on  tke  pkllDnBtMdl  «bmms  Umm 
who  officially  twde  hira  welcoae  wete  tMd  Lewtnice  ana  Deen 
Stanley.  He  remained  for  six  months  in  England,  veiling  most 
of  the  chief  towns.  His  eloquence,  delivery  and  command  of 
the  language  won  universal  admiration.  His  own  impression 
of  EnRbntl  was  somewhat  disappointing.  Christianity  in  I"ng- 
hni  appeared  to  him  too  secUu^n  and  oarruw,  too  "  nivi:-<.  tr 
and  hard,"  and  Christian  fife  in  Enptand  more  maieri.ilijtic 
and  outward  than  spiritual  and  inwanl.  "  I  came  lure  an 
Xndiin,  I  go  beck  a  confirmed  lodiaai  I  came  bete  a  Thcist, 
1 1»  back  a  coafinned  Thdat  I  bave  katat  to  love  my  owa 
cooBitjr  IBQR  wad  tarn.'*  Ibese  wsfda  apoicB  at  ibe  fan* 
wett  MMe  nay  Atmbb  the  Itey  to  the  change  ia  him  ulifch  so 
greatly  puzzled  many  of  his  En^-tli^h  fri<  rt!;  He  dcvclopid  a 
tendency  towards  mysticism  ind  a  crc  ittr  Icining  to  the  spiittvial 
teaching  of  the  Indian  philos<>[  Hl  ^,  .is  well  as  a  somewhat 
di-poiic  attitude  towards  the  Saniaj.  He  gave  his  child 
d.iijj:liti  r  in  nuirriagc  to  the  raja  of  Kuch  Bchar;  he  revived 
the  performance  of  mystical  plays,  and  himself  took  part  in 
one.  These  changes  alienated  many  followers,  hUo  deserted  his 
•taodard  and  founded  the  Sadh&moa  (General)  Brahma  Samaj 
(1S7S).  Chaodcr  Sen  did  what  be  could  to  reinvigonte  his 
owa  acctloB  by  ft  um  Infttioa  d  Christian  ideas  and  phrases, 
0.t-  "  (he  New  Mpenfatfon,**  **  the  Holy  Spirit.**  He  also  tn> 

stitiited  a  sacramental  meal  of  rice  and  w.iter.  T.vo  lectures 
delivered  between  1881  and  1883  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  his  latest  doctrines.  They  were  "  The  M.-".r\cIlous  M)  r.ter>% 
the  Trinity,"  and  "  .Asia's  .\lesvage  to  Euroi^c."  'I  his  latter  is 
an  eloquent  pica  t  the  Europeanizing  of  .\>ia,  as  well  as 

a  protest  against  U  cstern  sectarianism.  During  the  inlcrsals 
of  his  last  illness  he  wrote  Tke  New  SamhUa,  or  the  Sacred  Lavs 
^tit  Aryong  if  tin  Hew  DUpmttioH.  Uedkdiojaniiaiy  1884. 
Mvfng  inaiqf  hMar  fiifiiiliw  and  BHuqr  warai  Mradit 

See  the  artide  BitA«u  Suuj'..^  T.  MoaoBarfar,  «ad 
nttUnit  of  JTcriM  OmiUtr  5m  (tni). 

ov.-n  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Stepcs,  J40  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  I'op.  (1000),  Si^' 
It  Is  situated  on  the  Popr.id,  at  an  altitude  of  1050  ft,,  .ind  i% 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mo'jr.lains.  .Anionj;  its  bmldings  arc 
the  Roman  Catholic  par^-jh  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  15th 
century  with  iinc  carved  ailars;  a  wooden  Protestant  church  of 
the  17th  century;  and  M  oH  town-hall.  About  11  m.  W.  of 
Ktsmiifc  Bca  tbe  lamoos  watering-ptace  Tatrafttrtd  (Gcr. 
Scbaccfcs),  at  tbe  Ibot  of  ibeSeblagRideifer  peak  bi  ibe  Tktn 
Moutafas.  Kimkk  it  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  amt  bnportant 
Suteo  seutemeats  in  the  noctb  of  Hungary,  and  became  a  royal 

fcee  town  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  In  i  no  it  bcrnme  the 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Szepes  (Gcr.,  Zi;'i\,  and  in  1464  it  was 
granted  new  privileges  by  King  M.utln.is  Corvinus.  During  tbe 
i6ih  century,  together  with  the  other  Saxon  towns  in  the 
Szepes  county,  it  began  to  lose  both  its  political  and  commercial 
importance.    It  remained  a  royal  free  town  until  i8;6. 

KESTREL  (Fr.  CrtsurdU  or  Crl(,ttdk,  O.  Fr.  Qntrcerdle  and 

ftwrwlfc.  in  Bmsnady  Crittd),  the  Eagliiii  nanc>  for  one  of 
&  nallv  MMMTnia  bb«.  ihoogb  ia  tbe  im  of  to  UB  aad 

>'  ^OthcrBagitth  name*  are  windhover  and  Maaillplh^belHtofcea 
OeWMpMd  imo  •umcgale  and  •unoctt). 
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length  of  its  wings  one  of  the  true  falcons,  and  by  many  omi(b»' 
logists  placed  among  them  under  its  Linnaean  name  of  Fdc* 
tinnunculus,  is  by  others  referred  to  a  distinct  genus  Tinnuncufui 
as  T.  aljudarius — the  last  being  an  epiiliet  wholly  ill^l|NOpria!e. 
We  have  bete  n  case  in  which  tbe  propiiety  of  the  aistea  which 
requifca  tbe  estabUsbaieot  of  a  genos  on  structural  rharacten 
may  seem  open  to  question.  The  dillefenres  of  structure  wUch 
separate  Tinnnncvlus  from  Pdeo  are  of  the  slightest,  and,  if 
in-,iitcd  upon,  ni.j',1  li.id  to  including  in  tlie  fnrmcr  birds  which 
obviously  (iillir  fn  m  t.f<,ireU  in  all  but  a  few  characters  arbi- 
tr.irily  (ho-.cn;  iw.A  yet  it  '-.I  im  lur.il  ih.Tf.uli  r-.  he  set  aside,  the 
kestrels  form  an  assemlil.iKi-  rrndily  flistinguishable  by  several 
peculiarities  from  all  other  Falicr.idae,  and  an  assemblage 
separable  from  the  true  Falcons  of  the  geillts  Falt»,  with  its 
subsidiary  groups  AtUhn,  HypUrimlUt,  and  tbe  rest  (see  Fal- 
com).  Scarcely  any  one  outside  the  walls  of  an  ondtliologM 
mnsentn  or  Ubrary  wtmitd  doabt  for  a  moment  whether  any  Mid 
shown  to  him  was  a  kestrel  or  not;  and  Cumey  has  stated  his 
belief  (fbis,  i88i,p.  777)  that  the  .ig.i;reg.it ion  of  specie*  plated 
by  Rowdier  Sharpc  {Cat.  Birdi  Brit.  Mus.  i.  473-44!*)  ur^lcr 
the  generic  designation  of  Crrcht:cis  (which  should  propi  rly 
be  Tinnunodui)  indudc-s  "three  nator.il  groujFS  srifTK k ntly 
distinct  to  be  treated  as  at  least  separate  subgenera,  bearing  the 
name  of  Disscdntet,  Thtmnenlus  and  Erythroftu."  Of  these 
the  fim  and  last  are  not  hestreb,  bat  an  pcibaps  rather  rclaled 
to  tbe  bobbks  {ByptlricrMii. 

The  oidfaary  kestrel  of  Eotope,  FUn  tfammnitis  or  Timum 
eitttu  titaiarhu,  is  by  far  the  fommoncst  bhd  of  prey  in  tbe 
British  Islands.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  migrant, 
coming  from  the  south  in  early  spring  and  departing  in  autumn, 
though  examjilcs  (which  arc  nearly  aln.iys  found  to  be  bini>  rf 
the  yr.ir)  errntiiwally  ccrur  in  winter,  s<>me  arriving  on  th« 
cistern  n  .1  1  i;i  If  i .  rr\m\  often  observed  while  hang- 

ing in  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  same  spot,  by  means  of 
short  and  rapid  beats  of  its  wings,  as,  with  bead  pointing  to 
windward  and  expanded  tail,  it  is  looking  out  for  prey — which 
consists  chiefly  of  mice,  but  it  wiH  at  times  take  a  smaVbM^ 
aad  tbe aanmins of  frogs,  insects  and  even  eaetbiMian  bam bccB 
found  hi  Its  crop.  It  gcnrfally  breeds  fn  the  dcieited  neat  of  « 
crow  or  pic.  but  frequently  in  rocks,  nitris,  or  even  in  bollow 
trees— l.iyipg  four  or  five  eggs,  mottled  all  over  with  dark 
brrjwni-ih-red,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange  and  at  other  li;T:r$ 
w  ith  purple  Though  it  may  occasionally  snatch  up  a  young  par- 
tridge I'r  pbi  i  .tnl,  the  ke^lrel  is  the  most  harmless  bird  cif  prey, 
if  it  be  pfif ,  from  its  destruction  of  mice  and  cockchafers,  a  bene- 
ficial sp(  ct.  s.  Its  range  extends onraeariy  the  whole  of  Eanpa 
from  OS"  N.  lat.,  and  tbe  greater  part  of  Asia— ihongh  the  fona 
which  inhabits  Japan  and  is  abutdaat  bi  awlb  «Ml«in  Qiaa 
baa  beta  bgr  aooM  witien  deemed  dbdact  and  called  T.jtptuitm 
•~lt  1i  aba  Iboad  over  a  great  part  of  AfHra,  being,  however, 
unknown  beyond  Guinea  on  the  west  and  mb.i'-a  c/Libe  cast 
coast  {Ihis,  tSUi,  p.  457).  The  southern  couiniics  of  Europe 
h.ivc  .tIso  another  and  smaller  species  of  kestrel,  T.  tinnunctdiftdes 
(the  T.  i-rvrkrii  .nnd  T.  n.uiitr  inni  of  some  writers),  whkh  is 
widely  spread  in  .Africa  .i;i<l  A  i.t.  tl.ough  spcciaNBa IkOBI  bdlft 
and  (^hina  are  distinguished  as  T.  pekHunus. 

Three  other  species  are  fooad  fn  AWca  T.  rupicota,  T.  rmfn- 
edoida  and  7.  «Upt»-^  first  a  oaaaMM  Unl  ia  tbe  Cape. 
whBe  the  Mba*  occar  bi  tbe  bttofar.  Saaaa  of  tbe  Uaada  of 
tba  BlbhpiW  ugloa  have  pecuKar  specica  of  kcstrd,  as  tbe 
T.  mt»ltmd  of  Madagascar,  T.  puncUilut  of  Mauritius  and 
7".  patSis  of  the  Seychelles;  while,  on  the  opposite  side  1'  r 
kestrel  of  the  Cape  Verde  Island?.  h;is  been  stpaiau-vi 
T.  nfglettus. 

The  7".  sparttrhij.  commonly  known  in  Canada  and  tbe 
United  St.it(  i  .15  the  "  sparrow-hawk,"  is  a  beautiful  bllle  bird- 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  recognise  several  ipsa  is  1 
more  or  leas  in  accordance  with  locality,  bat  the  aaajoisly  ai 
onitholaflHsae«a  aaaUa  ta  accept  the  diatfacUoaa  arhkb  lM%e 
baialabBmaddibftfhyBowdKrSbatpeiHMsCaiafagwr  and 
R.  Ridgway  {N^rtk  Amtrkon  Birds,  iii.  15(5-170.  the  former  ct 
whom  lecogniaes  sia  specisa,  while  the  laitcr  admiis  but  thi«e — 
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T.  spantriut^  T.  lemopkrjt  and  T.  tpamHriin — villi  &ve  gco- 
mpUcil  ncea  of  the  &nt,  vix.  the  typical  T.  s^aneritu  from 
ike  amUooA  «f  Noitk  AoMritt  anq«  tte  CM  «i  tbt  Gri(  til 
ICoieD;  T.  Moftdtf  tnm  ^  wH«rrt  «!  SmA  AmIa 

except  tbe  North  Atlutic  aoi  Caribbean  coaata;  T.  isahd- 
Unua,  inhabiting  cootioeatal  America  from  Hodda  to  Fr.Guiana; 

T.  dominktmis  from  th-'  Lessor  Antilles  as  far  Qorthvrards  as 
St  Thomas;  and  Li$;l>  T.  iiur.^numinm  from  Chile  and  western 
BruiL  T.  leucopkryi  is  said  to  be  from  Haiti  and  CuL;^, 
and  T.  sparveriaidts  peculiar  to  Cuba  only.  This  last  has  been 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  good  species,  though  Dr  Gundlach, 
tbc  best  authority  oa  ibc  biidaof  that  iikadtin  his  Conlribmian 
Ala  OniUol»tia  CuhaM  iiijt),  «ll Ml  •Dow  iu  validity.  More 
iWHli^  it  mriaiiiid  Uiit,  itSt.  ppi.  snsM  ttat  J.  mutraiu 
•ad  r.  itMnmimimat  cnaot  be  aepwatcd.  tlwt  Ridgway's 
r.iBHi|ir)»lkMld  properly  be  caUcd  T.  rfiwfufilMifc,  and  his 
T.  itmiucmnt  T.  untUlarum;  while  Ridgway  haa  teeevded  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  T.  spancrioidts  in  Florida.  Of  other 
kestrels  7".  Trv'.Mumit  is  wiJcly  spread  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  white  T.  centkroiUs  seems  to  inhabit 
the  whole  of  Australia,  and  has  occurred  in  Tasmania  (Prac. 
Rpy.  Soc.  Tasmania,  1875,  pp.  7,  8).  No  kestrd  is  found  in  New 
t,ut  an  approach  to  the  form  is  made  by  tbe  very 
ptaMat  Ilieracidfcior  narp<)ncrxc  idattdidt(,9t  wUth  a  MCOad' 
neeeeipecks  has  been  dnrrihrd, M,  hwiiMii  or  U.Una^f  tke 
*  9emw4awk."  "  qtiail-laiik  "  and  "  bwdi^Mlc  tte  eole- 
■bts — a  bird  of  much  higher  courage  than  any  kestrel,  and  per- 
haps exhibiting  the  more  generalized  and  ancestral  type  from 
which  both  kci:rels  and  falcons  may  bivc  dcsicndcd.  (A.  N  ) 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  In  ihc  Penrith  parliamentiry 
Hiv;  of  Cumtxrrl  in.j.  F.r;j;Iand,  ser\-ed  by  the  joint  Unc  of  the 
Cockennoath  Keswick  &  Penrith,  and  London  &  North- Western 
xdhrays.  Pop.  of  urban  distria  (2901),  4451.  It  Ba  !n  the 
aacthna  put  of  the  Lake  District,  ia  «a  Open  vaUcy  00  the 
haaksef  tbe  river  Greta,  with  the  anaataia  cf  Skiddaw  to  the 
■wUiyidlte  lwc^lKhaelPctaeataalertetheMwth.  It  i* 
Aach  ftmaratti  fff  viiiten  a  ccnttc  fot  tUi  faiimwt  <Batilft 
— 4or  boating  on  Derwentwater  and  for  tbe  easy  ascent  of 
Shid'iaw.  Many  residences  are  seen  in  tbe  ndgfabourbood,  and 
the  town  as  a  whole  is  modem.  Fitz  Park,  opened  in  1887,  is 
a  plcv-iat  recreation  ground.  Tbe  town-KJ!  contains  a  museum 
of  local  gix-Jogy,  natur.il  history,  &c.  In  the  parish  churi-h  of 
Crosthwaitc,  |  m.  distant,  there  is  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Southey.  His  residence,  Greta  Hall,  stamJs  at  the  end  of  the 
aiaia  street,  dose  by  the  river.  Keswick  is  noted  for  its 
—Mifiiliin  e(  lead  pencils;  and  the  plumbago  (locaOy  wad) 
MNS  (a  be  HBplied  bom  mines  ia  Bocimidak.  Char,  catight  in 
Ikvtal^ltaariBC  fadtea,arepattedatEaiaidciB  large  quantities 
an^  rrportfd. 

KESWICK  CONVEMTIOlf,  an  annual  summer  reunion  beld 
at  th-  aViove  town  for  the  main  purrxj^  of  "  promoii.ig  practical 
iiuiir.cis "  by  mc«;ings  for  prayer.  <iiicu5iion  and  personal 
intercourse.  It  ha?  no  dcnominaiiorial  limiis,  and  is  largely 
aapported  by  tbe  "  Evangelical "  section  of  the  Church  of 
The  ooovealion,  started  in  a  private  manner  by 
ITillwil  TiMlwitijr.  then  vicar  of  Keswick,  and  Mr 
;  WImIb  •S74.  Wt  feit  in  1875,  aad  npiiny  grew  after 
Ifca  int  few  jwn.  both  fa 
attads  ea  the  alleged 

and  or.  ihc  r.cvrhy  of  its 
interest  ir.  foreign  mis&ions. 
In  the  nirUry  cf  ihe  C  MS. 


a  deep 


i: 


vol. 


ilL  (l>y  Eu^ric  SvjcV/.  the 
■jca  "  to  Cambridge  and  clje- 
-.3  Tke  Ktneui  Conttniicm :  its 
i  Ly  C.  F.  Har<ofd  U906). 


ir-.  i  'lirv  i.'Uut-r.i.-  <_.!  ihn.- 
■».     ■    .  ^  .       rc.M:.l>  tr::  - 

KB  (fit  Kan).  MUBT  (d.  i  sr)},  Engl.'sb  rebel,  is  usually 
CiOed  a  taaav,  bat  ha  amateljr  held  the  aaooc  fl<  Wjnaoadhaoi 
ia  NwMk.  Wilfc  hit  hiiltir  Wnhn  he  led  the  mb  «f 

Wymondhaa  Ib  iMr  qaerrel  with  a  cettjUa  Flowesden.  aad 
having  thus  ceiae Into  pronrtimce,  he  headed  the  men  of  Norfolk 
wbcntho'  rose  in  rebtllion  in  i  54 .>  0  .Mr.7  to  the  harJsh'p^  !n(!ictcd 
bgr  tbe  catcaavc  cackeuics  el  commoa  iaada  and  by  the  seaeral 


policy  of  the  protector  Somentt.  A  feut  hdd  at  WyawadhMi 
in  July  1549  developed  into  a  dBt  lad  «»v«  the  ripul  far  tfal 

ovlbraUc. ||J^J22ril£dlwiriMh!rkiridto^ 

16,000  Bien,  iatrodoced  a  reguier  ayeteai  ol  disdpllBe,  adanid** 
tered  justice  and  blockaded  tbe  dry.  He  refused  the  royal 
orTtr  of  an  amnesly  on  the  ground  that  innocent  and  just  men 
b:.d  no  need  of  parJon,  and  on  the  ist  of  August  1540  attacked 
and  took  pos«ision  of  .Norwich.  John  Dudley,  carl  of  Warwick, 
marched  against  the  rebels,  and  after  hu  ofier  of  pardon  had 
been  rejectol  be  forced  bis  way  into  tbe  dty,  driving  its  dcfeadefa 
before  bim.  Then,  strengthened  by  the  mini «( t^aia  kmi^ 
mercenaries,  be  attacked  tbe  main  bodf  allhaaMitf  BaHla> 
dekcathe  arth  of  AoflHt.  WtVt  inra  aciw  ni|j  malirt  hi 
the  ttdtaed  ioldierx.  aad  Mhcrt  aad  iraiiaa  Kct  vna  Mind 
and  takea  to  Londoa,  where  they  were  coodeatDed  ta  death  for 
treason.  On  tbe  7th  of  December  i  $49  Robert  was  cxeatied  at 
Norwich,  and  his  Kiody  was  banged  on  the  top  of  tbe  castle, 
while  that  of  William  was  banged  on  the  church  tower  at 
V.  y:nui..iliam. 

Sec  F.  W.  Russell,  Krlft  Rehdlun  (1859),  and  J.  A.  Froudc, 

Hiiiory     Erg:.'.:,  '.J.,  tv.  tl.omiiio,  189*}. 

KSIOi.  JOBN  (4.1686).  EaglMh caacadwr.  who  as  "Jack 
pv«  the  airtrwMaa  fac  MhIt  t*>o  centarks  ta  iil 
i,  b  hdbaal  la      Im  aipalMad  nMb  iMipMa 
ia  tha  9«B- 1663.  The  feat  BBaadcdaMadMiaf  Haiti  la  lli 

PlolUrs  Bolted,  Mk|  Jack  Ketck't  incomparahU  Ruript  for  tht 
Cure  of  TraftofOMi  Rtcusanls  and  WhaUsome  Pkysuk  for  a 
Pjpish  Coniaiion,  a  broadside  published  in  D<  ccrrjber  1672. 
The  execution  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  on  thr  jisi  uf  July 
1683  was  carried  out  by  him  in  a  clumsy  w,iy,  .in<;  a  parriphlct 
is  extant  which  contaiiu  bis  "  Apoiogic,"  in  w  hicb  he  alleges 
that  the  prisoner  did  net  "dMpoae  hiauidf  aa  was  most  soiuble" 
aad  that  be  was  intrmipted  wMe  taking  eim.  On  tbe  acaiold, 
oa  tbe  istb  of  July  i6Is^  tha  daka  of  Monmouth,  addicmiag 

fiw'strokes  with  Ua  aal^^ld  flad^  aH  a  fcaHe^  ta  sever  Ifoa- 
mouth's  head  from  his  d^ewldw.  Ikl  rt96  Ketch  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned  at  Bridewell,  but  -wht-n  his  su  rf  .'~<  r.  Pascha 
Rote,  a  batcher,  was,  after  four  montJ»  in  tbe  oliice,  baoaed  at 
Tyburn,  Ml*  aw  MfvrfMdb  bdMlaaHdithaoMiaf 
1686. 

lEBTCHUP.  afao  written  catmp  aad  hatckup  (said  to  be  from 
the  CUaoa  U»<Uap  or  kt-tsMP,  brine  of  pickled  fisb),  a  lauoe 
or  ididi  piepaaad  priacipaily  from  tbe  juice  of  maahnxxna  aad 
of  Biaqr  ether  Madtaafadifala  faagi^aalMd  isrpaaaRaaliaa  aad 
variously  ^rieedi  Ha  JrfeM  ol  «adaa»  Mla^  aKh  ia  OMM^ 
hem,  toamteea,  aad  especially  gieca  wslaata,  are  ased  aa  a  baril 
of  ketdwp,  and  sbe^fisb  ketchup,  from  oystcss. 
COcUcs,  is  .\lso  made;  but  in  Cf-ri'.rr.;  ;h:  term  ii 
sauces  ha%i.ig  the  juice  of  edible  fungi  as  their  basis. 

KETENES,  in  chcrr.irtry,  a  group  of  orj:inic  compounds  which 
may  be  considered  as  internal  anhydrides  of  acetic  acid  and  its 
sabttitotion  derivatives.  1  wo  chsses  may  be  distinguished: 
tbe  aldo-keteocs,  tnduding  ketene  itself,  together  with  its  1 
alkyt  denvativca  aad  carbon  suboxide,  and  the 

The  " 


are  polymerized  by  pyridine  or  quinoUae,  aad  1 
compounds  containing  the  groupings  C:N  aad  CA.  The  I 
ketenes  are  coloured  compound^,  whi'.h  undergo  autoxidation 
readily,  form  ketene  bases  on  tbe  addition  of  pyriJine  and  q«uno- 
line,  and  yield  addition  compoun('  -'rh  substances  containing 
the  C:N  umI  CO  groupings.  The  ketenes  arc  usually  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  ethereal  or  ethyl  acetate  solutions  of 
add  chtocides  or  bwfdri  They  are 
IjthciradiUiivc  fcactlaK«aaftiBing  with  water 

ta  fm  addfc  wftk  alMhBli  < 


pwdaete 


Kt!rv.  Clf,  CO.  was  discovered  by  W,  T.  M. 
Ck*im.       lyo;.  voL  91,  p.  1938)  amoog  thafpasaai 


Umm. 
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•ihcn  a  pbtinutn  wire  U  clectncally  heated  under  the  surface  o( 
acetic  anhv«lride.  It  u  alao  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
bromacetyl  bromide  (H.  Staudingcr,  Ber.  1908.  41.  p.  594).  At 
ordinary  tempcratum  it  ia  a  gat,  but  it  may  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  and  finally  foUdified,  the  tolid  melting  at  -131*  C.  It  i* 
characterized  bv  its  penetrating  «n<ll,  On  standing  for  lomc 
lime  J  brown  ciiloiiri'd  linuul  i*-  ulit.iiiutl,  (idin  «liiih  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling;  .11  V3<>-I2'i  C,  his  Ix-en  isol.ited  (WiKriiorf,  it)id  , 
iqo8,  t)y  p.  ';4'j)  Aldi  nit-h  or>ni"-»lly  dcstrilxtl  as  arciylkcun,  it 
hak  proved  to  be  a  cyclic  compound  (Ber..  1909.  42,  p.  4908).  It 
i*  Mluble  i«  water,  the  Mlmi^a  ilwwiiig  m  acU  reaction,  owing 
to  the  formaiioa  of  aceto-aratic  acid,  and  with  alkalit  it  yicitu 
acetates.  It  differs  from  the  simple  kctcnes  in  thai  it  is  apparently 
unacted  upon  by  phcnoK  and  alcohols  Dtmcthyl kettne,  (CII));C  :CO. 
obtained  by  the  action  of  line  on  o-brom-isobulyryl  bromide,  is  a 
ycllowi-.h  coloured  liquid.  At  urdin-iry  icmjxrjturcs  it  rapidly 
polymerizes  (protubly  to  a  tetramcthykylobul.inetliDne).  I(  boiU 
at  J4*  C.  (750  mm  )  (Staudinger,  Brr.  ii>o5.  3.M,  p  1715;  ir;o8,  41. 
p.  2K»8).  Oxyecn  rapidly  converts  it  into  a  white  explosive  solid. 
Dieikyl  ktteue.  (CtHt)|C  CO,  is  formed o*  heating dicthylmaloaic an- 
hydride (Staudinger,  ibid  ).  Dtpkenytktttnt,  (C|H|)|C£0. obtained 
by  the  action  of  /inc  on  diphc«yl<chlorace(yl  chloride,  i«  an  oranj{e- 
rcd  liquid  Mhirh  Imils  at  146*  C.  (l>  mm.).  It  does  not  polymencc. 
Magnesium  phenyl  bromide  givn  triphenyl  vinyl  alcohol. 

KBIl.  «  MS'^on  of  Btitilb  India,  in  Karachi  district,  Sind, 
dtnalcd  «n  die  Ha^auo  bnnch  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1901), 
ait7.  It  ia  inpotttM  Mtt  of  tcuK  wbcn  ae»-bonie  fooda 
aic  tnasteRcd  to  and  f  lom  ttwer  bottt. 

KETONES,  in  chemistry,  organic  compounds  of  the  type 
R  CO  R',  where  R,  R'«alkyl  or  aryl  f^roups.  If  the  groups 
R  and  R'  arc  identical,  the  ketone  i!i  called  a  simple  ketone, 
if  unlike,  a  mij-<ii  ketone.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  s<-i  oml.ir)'  alcohols;  by  the  addition  of  the 
elements  of  waicr  to  hydtocarlxms  of  the  acetylene  type 
RC  Cll  ;  by  oxidation  ol  (iriniary  alcohols  of  the  type 
RR'  CU  CIi^U:RR'  CU'CIbQU  R-CO  R'-t-H^+HiCO,; 
bf  dittiliaitioa  of  the  cakhia  lahe  of  the  fittir  aMt,  CJI^Oi; 
by  heating  the  sodium  talia  of  then  addi  C^uOi  irith  the 
corresponding  acid  anhydride  to  100*  C.  (W.  H.  Pericin,  Jour. 
Cl'cm.  Sac.  18S6,  40,  p  by  the  aiiion  .mliNdrous 

ferric  chloride  on  aciil  chloriilcs  (J   Hamonci,  BuU.  tU  la  SiX. 
chim.,  tHSS,  so.  P-  JS7). 
aCH.COCl-JCjUi  CO  CH(CH,)  COCl 

^C,H.  CO-CH(CH,)  CO.H->C.H,  CO  CHi  CH,; 
and  by  the actionof  zinc alkylson acid  chlorides  (M.  Freund,/<n»., 
1&61,  Jt8,  p.  J),  2CH,C0Cl+ZnCHi),-ZnCl,+  jCH,  CO  CH,. 
In  the  lut  teaciioa  complex  additioo  pioducta  ate  loniied, 
and  naat  be  quidJjr  decompoaed  by  water,  othcfwfae  teitiaiy 
alcohols  are  produced  (A.  M.  Butlcrow,  JaMrab.,  1864,  p.  496; 
Ann.  tS6y.  144,  p.  i).  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  decom- 
position of  keionc  chloriiUs  with  water;  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  tcriury  hyilruxyatiils.  by  the  hydrolysis  of  tlie  kctonic 
acidb  or  their  esters  with  <!iluii-  alkalis  or  baryta  water  (see 
AcETO-ACETic  Ester);  by  the  hydrolysis  o(  alkyi  derivatives 
of  acetone  dicarboxylic  add,  HOiC  CHt  CO  CHR  CO,H;  and 
by  the  action  of  the  Grignard  reagent  on  nilriles  (E.  Blaise, 
Ctmfta  tenims,  1901,  13a,  p.  38), 

RCN  +  R'Mgl  -»  Rft'Cdl'Mal  ->  R>CO-R''t-  NHrt-Mal-OH. 
The  ketones  are  of  neuttal  teaetlen,  the  lower  nembeti  of  the 

scries  being  colourless,  volatile,  plca^int-r.nicllif.p  l:f|'jifj&  They 
do  not  reduce  silver  solutions,  and  arc  nut  so  readily  oxidi/cd 
as  the  aldehydes.  On  oxidation,  the  molecule  is  split  at  the 
carbonyl  group  and  a  mixture  of  acids  is  obtained.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  them  to  seoondaiy  oJcohols;  phosphorus 
peotachlotide  replaces  the  cavbonji  oxygm  by  chlorine,  forming 
the  hMone  chioiMM.  Only  thoae  ketoaea  which  contain  a 
aMAyl  gioup  aie  capable  of  forming  cryttaOine  addition  oaii»- 
pounds  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites  (F.  Grimm,  ^im.,  1871, 
tS7,  P-  362).  They  combine  with  hy  IroLyanic  acid  tO  lOCIB 
nitrilcs,  which  on  hydrolysis  furnish  hvilroxy.uids, 

((.H,).CO  (CH,l:f  on  (  N  ->  (CH,*:  C on  CO:II; 
wi'.h  plienylhydrazine  they  yield  hydrazones;  with  hydrazine 
they  yield  in  .addition  kctazincs  RR'  C:N  N:C  RR'  (T.Curtius), 
and  with  bydroxylamine  ketoximcs.  The  latter  readily  under- 
go the  "  Beckroann  "  transformation  on  ireUaMBt  irfth  add 
cbkMidea,  yiaUing  aobMitoted  acid  amidca. 


RR'  C:NOH  -»  RC(NR')  OH  -»  R  CO  NHR' 
(sec  Oxiucs,  alio  A.  Hantaach,  B(r.,t89t,34,  p.  i j).  The  kctoDci 
react  with  nercaptaa  to  form  BefC^lob  (£.  friniwiBB.  Bv, 
1885.  18.  p.  883),  and  with  coooentiatad  irftiie  add  thty  jMi 
dinitroparalfina  (G.  Chanod,  BM.  de  Ia  tee.  chim.,  1879^  |t, 
p.  soj).  With  aitroua  acid  (obtained  from  amyl  nitrite  tad 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ketone  being  dissolved  in  actti: 
acid)  they  form  isoniiroso-ketoncs,  R  CO  CH:NOH  (L  Chiscit, 
Ber.,  1887,  20,  pp.  656,  JIQ4).  With  ammonia  they  yield 
complex  condensation  producU;  acetone  forming  di-  and  tii- 
acetonaminct  (W.  Hcintz,  Ann.  1875,  178,  p.  305;  1877,  it|, 
p.  114.  They  alio  condense  with  aldehydes,  under  the  infliicaei 
of  alkaUa  or  eodhim  ethylate  (L.  Claiaeo,  Amm.,  1883.  «i8,pp.  tn, 
I  }9.  >4S:  ■S84,  233,  p.  137;  S.  Kostanecki  and  G.  RwibKi, 
Bff.,  1896,  29,  pp.  148S,  I49S,  1893,  8rc.).  On  treatment  will 
the  Grignard  reaccnl,  in  absolute  ether  Milviifon.  they  yie'i 
addition  products  which  arc  decomposed  by  water  with  pro- 
duction of  tertiary  alcohob  (V.  Cdv*u4i  Ctmfiet mutus,  1900^ 
130.  P-  »JJ3  cl  s«l ). 

RR'CO->  RR'  C(OM£l)  R'-»  RR'R'  C(OH)  +  Mgl  OH 
Ketones  do  not  polymerise  in  the  same  way  as  aldehydes,  b«! 
under  the  influenee  of  adds  and  baaea  yield  condcnsatioo 
products;  thus  acetone  givti  mcdtjrl  oidd^  pbotooe  sai 
mesitylcM  (see  below). 

For  dimdkyt  leftnt  or  acetone,  see  Acetone.  Diethyl  Irttw. 
(C:ll,),  CO,  Is  a  pleaunt-tmelling  li(]uid  boiling  at  102-7*  C.  Wnk 


UtsUylotuU,  (C I  It)jC.-Cil  'CO'Ci  1 1,  is  an  aromatic  smelling  i 
of  boiling  point  |39-5-i30*  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  re 
dissolves  in  akohof.   On  heating  with  dilute  suliihuric  acid  it  ] 


<  oe.i  I  ntratrd  nitric  acid  it  (arms  dinitroeihanc,  and  it  is  ' 
hy  rhromir  acid  to  acetic  and  prapioflic  acids.  Uttkflmcmy 
Clli'CO'CHii.  it  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  rue,  which  alnai^ 
l.iinj  melhylhcptytkclone,  Cllj-CO-CiHu.  a  liquid  of  botliag-poaC 
85-90*  C.  (7  mm  ),  which  yields  normal  ciprylic  acid  on  oxiiUtiM 
with  hypi)l>r(jiiiit>-v 

ret(Uf 

ing  wittt  dilute  sulfihuric  acid  it  yieUi 
acetone,  but  with  the  concentrated  acid  it  gixxs  mesi  tyleoe.  CH» 
Potassium  nermanganate  oxidiies  it  to  acetic  acid  and  hydros)ii»' 
butyric  acid  (.\.  I'inncr,  Ber.,  I88a,  IS,  p.  501).  It  form*  hydnar- 
hvcJrcH.ollit!inc  when  heated  with  acctaniulc  and  anhydrous  not 
cfiloriile  (F.  Canz'>nrri  and  C.  Spiea,  Cfi".  f  Aim.  Hal.,  I&S4.  U 
p  ^tO).  /'/:<'fonc.l,riI:):C:CH  CO  CH  ;C(CH,),.formsycllowcn<:i'' 
which  melt  at  38°  C.  and  boil  at  197-3*  C.  When  heated  «<tk 
phiMpheriisBeBtoaids  it  yields  acssoae.  water  and  aame  ytwit 
cuflMna.  DihiiantneadaeKUaaBltioaceticaadoaalicaci(is,*Uf 
potajwiawi  permanpiaaie  oddiies  h  to  acetone,  carbon  dfawMtiaf 
oxalic  add. 

DiKETOSES. — The  dikctones  contain  two  carlionyl  groups, 
and  arc  distinguished  as  a  or  1-2  dikeloncs,  ^  or  1-3  dikctooa, 
7  nr  I  4  dikctones,  Sic,  arcortling  as  ilicy  contain  tll0  giwpaiy 

-CO  CO-,  -co  CH:  CO-,-CO  CH,  CHrCO-,  &c 

The  a-diketones  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  product 
action  of  alkaline  bisulphites  on  isonitrosoketonc*  with  ij  *,  ««- 
phuricacidCH.  V.  Pechmann,0er., 1887, 30,0.3112;  1K80,  33.p.]|l( 
CM,  CO  C:(N  OH)  CH,->CH.  CO  C:(\HSO,)  CH. ->CH,<t:>- 
COCHi;  or  by  the  artion  of  Uioamyl  nitrite  on  the  isonitroukr 
tones  (().  Manas'-e.  Brr.,  iH.SS.  7 1 ,  p.  3 1 77),  C,H,  CO-C  : f  Nf  )H )  CHr 
+  ,,CJi()N()  =  (  ;IU  (  ()  C  O  ClIi-t-C,ll,,nll+N.().  They  cond*«« 
wit  horthodij  mines  to  form  quinoxalincs  (O.  Ilinsbcrg,  v4  ««.,  i.vs^  ^j". 
p.  327^, and  wit  hammoniaand  aldehydes  to  form  imidazole!.  Piw  .. 
CHi-CO-CO-CHi.  isa  yellowish  green liquid.which  boils^t  S7-IU'U 
and  posaeaaes  a  pungent  tottU.  ItcoanaesirithaodiaBi  bisulfliii 
and  with  hydrocyanic  add.  IXIute  alkalis  eonvtrt  it  into  pa» 
xyloquinonc. 

The  0-diketones  form  characteristic  copper  salts,  and  in  alcoKifc 
solution  thf  y  tomliine  with  semieartiaride  to  form  products  whict:  ^ 
boiling  witn  amminuaral  silver  nitrate  solution  give  pyr*r«-« 
(T.  I'osncr,  Ber.,  tool.  A4,  p.  3975);_»iih  hydroxyUminc  ihe>  Ic^ 
isoxazoles,  atnl  with  pncnylhydr.izinc  pyraz<ilc».  Acelyi  atrhv. 
CHfCO-Cllj-CO-Clli,  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  alumimn 
dilorkle  on  acetyl  chloride,  or  by  condensing  ethvl  acetate 
acetone  in  the  presence  of  sodium  (L.  CUisen).  It  la  a  Iktirid  d 
boiling  point  i^A'  C.  It  coitdenscs  readily  with  aniline  to 
■lr-dimethyl  qumoline. 

The  >-(hketoncs  are  characfcriretl  by  the  readiness  with  »^'* 
thrv  >i<lil  furfurnne,  pyrriil  and  thii>phenr  di-ri\ ativcs,  the  f-f 
(iiratu-  ill  ri\ .iiivc>  iKinj;  liirn>c<l  by  he.a(ing  the  ketones  with  » '^e 
hv  ii  iiui,^  .ii:rnt.  the  thiophenc«  by  heating  with  phosphoru*  pfivu- 
suli.hide,  and  the  pyrrols  by  the  aciion  of  alcoholic  amoKwiis  « 
amines.  i<«/oiiyfa<rtow«-, CM, ■CO  CHiCHj-CO  CHi.a liquid heawi 
at  194*  C..  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  sodium  aceto-OOM> 
with  maaMdUomcetaae  (C  FaaL  Ar.,  Ills.  il.  p.  91). 
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CHdCOCH,Cl  +  \aCHCOCH,(rOOR) 

-^CH.CO  CH,  CH  C(X:H.(COOR) 

->CH,CO  CH,  CH.  COCH,; 
or  by  the  hviJrol>-sU  of  diaccto-MNciaic  ester,  pnpuwd  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  MdiUM  iWtP uettMU  (L  Kmct,  tv^  ltB9, 

22,  pp.  169,  3100). 

1-5  diketofie*  have  been  prrpand  by  L.  Claiaen  by  CMtdMHiai 
cthoxymethylene  anto-acctic  etten  and  liiniUr  compouodi  «kn 

^kctonic  nters  and  with  1-3  dikctonea.  The  ethoxymetbylenc 
•ccto-arctic  esters  are  prcpan-d  by  condensing  accto^cetic  eater 
with  ortho-formic  ester  in  the  presence  of  acetic  anhydride  (German 
patents  77,vs>.  79087,  T^W'^.  The  1-5  diketones  of  this  type,  when 
no.it(^  with  .iquootis  ammonb,  form  pyridine  dcrivalivt^  Thoie 
in  »hich  tlic  kito  Rniup-s  arc  in  <onil>ination  with  phenyl  residue* 
give  pyridine  dfrivitiw*  on  treatment  with  hydroxy tacnine,  thus 
bcnnmarone.  C,H|CII(CH(CH»)'CO-CtHt).stvie*  pcntaphenylpyri. 
dine.  NCi(C«Ht)».  On  the  geiicnimctiomof  the  1*5  dibetonc^ 
■ee  E.  KnocveMttl  lAam^  1894,  aSl.  pb  as  ct  iH|.)  aad  H.  Stobbc 

M>iw«yaicli<wiiie»ii>fciiwi«>«aBlniBOilwipectitlieyw«cmblc 
the  ovdiBMy  aKplMtie  ketonci  <Me  PoLVi»T>vi.»n;  TUtmitis). 

KBTTELBR,  WILHELM  EHMAinFEU  Baioh  von  (x8ii- 

1877),  German  theologian  and  politician,  was  born  at  Harkolten, 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Jsthof  Dicorr.bir  181 1.  He  ^ttj  licd  i l-.ci  !<i;;y 
at  G(jtiiti>;en,  Berlin,  Hcifklhtrf;  and  Muiiii  h,  and  was  ord  uiud 
priest  in  1*^44.  He  ri-i;oU  id  lo  lunsc.  r.ite  his  life  lo  maintain  ii^; 
ihc  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  (  liur^  h  from  the  control  of  ihc 
State.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  civil  power,  an 
atlitudo  which  be  maintained  throughout  a  stormy  and  eventful 
Bfe.  Kettder  was  rather  «  mail  of  BCtion  than  a  scholar,  and  he 
iifst  diatiagttishcd  himself  •sonctf  tktdqMitiesol  the  FMnkfort 
National  Assembly,  a  position  to  whkh  be  was  elected  tn  1848, 
and  in  whiih  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  dcci-'on,  fi>rrs:;;ht, 
energy  and  eloquence.   In  1830  he  was  made  biihui)  of  Ma;iiz, 
by  order  of  the  Vatican,  in  preference  to  the  celebrated  Professor 
Leopold  Schmidt,  of  Giesscn,  whose  Liberal  sentiments  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  Papal  party.   When  elected,  Ketlcler  refused 
to  allow  the  students  of  theology  in  his  diocese  lo  atieml  lectures 
atGicssca,  and  ultimately  founded  an  opposition  seminary  in  the 
dioccae  of  Mains  itieU.  He  alio  fouaded  onkn  of  School 
Brothers  and  School  Siitm,  to  work  la  the  vatfout  cdacatlonal 
agencies  he  had  called  into  existence,  and  he  laboured  to  institute 
orphanages  and  rescue  homes.    In  1858  he  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  against  the  State  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany.    In  1863  he  adopted  Lassalle's 
Socialistic  views,  and  published  his  Die  Arbdijrage  und  das 
CkruUmUum,  When  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  arose, 
be  oppoMd  the  promulgatton  of  the  dogma  on  the  ground  that 
such  pfODtdvAkNi  was  ineivortiuie.  But  he  was  not  resolute 
In  his  opposition.   The  opponents  of  the  dogma  oomplaincd 
at  the  very  outset  that  he  was  wavering,  half  converted  by  his 
hosts,  the  members  ol  the  German  College  at  Rome,  and  further 
influenced  by  his  own  mi^givin^s.    He  soon  descried  his  anti- 
Infaliibilisl  colleagues,  and  subn'.ittcd  to  the  decrees  in  August 
1870.  He  was  the  warmest  opponent  of  the  State  in  the  Ku.'lnr- 
AoMi/ provoked  by  rnncc  Bi.smarck  after  the  publication  u(  the 
Vatkaa  Jtrrm.  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  conpdling 
tJiat  sutesaan  to  icUact  the  pledge  be  had  rashly  given,  never 
to  "  go  to  Canossa."  Tssoch  an  extent  did  Bishop  von  Ketleter 
carry  his  opposition,  that  in  1874  he  forbade  his  clergy  to  take 
part  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 
declared  the  Rhine  to  be  a  "  Catholic  river."  He  died  at  BoTf- 
bauscn,  UplJcr  Bavaria,  on  the  i  jth  of  July  1877. 

(J  J.L.*) 

miBRINO.  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parliamentary 
dfvfrfsB  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  72  m.  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  «f  urban  district 
(180O.  •9.454:  (1901),  j8.6j3.  The  church  of  SS  PMer  and 
Paul,  mainly  Perpendicular,  has  a  lofty  and  ornate  tower  and 
spire.  The  chief  manufactures  arc  boots,  shoes,  brushes.  Stays, 
clothing  and  agrttultural  implements.  There  are  iron-works  in 
the  immediate  nriKhbourhocxl.  The  privilege  of  market  was 
mted  in  1227  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III. 
KBRLB,  SIR  RUPERT  ALFRED  (1817-1804).  English 
COMBty  court  jwlP^  Birmingham  on  the  «tb^of 

IWMMir  iAi7<  w>  faaily  had  for 


with  the  aw  ttaitihig  hoshieH.'  h  t&is  be  was  called  to  the 

bar,  and  in  1859  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Worrct tershire  county 
courts,  becoming  also  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  (i88j). 
He  acted  as  artiitrator  in  several  important  strikes,  and  !>eiidc» 
being  the  first  president  of  the  Midland  iron  trade  wages  board, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  similar  boards  in 
other  staple  trades.  His  name  thus  became  identihed  with  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  arbitration  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  in  1880  he  was  knighted  foe  his  services  in  this 
capacity.  In  tSst  he  nariled;  one  of  his  sons  aubscqucntly 
became  a  London  polioe  magbtrate.  Kettle  died  on  tlie  Mt 
of  October  i8q4  at  Wolverhamptotf. 

KETTLEORUM'  (Fr.  limMci;  Ger.  Paukcn;  Ital.  timpani, 
Sp.  timbal),  the  only  kind  of  drum  (i/.r.)  having  a  definite 
musical  pitch.  The  kettledrum  consists  of  a  hemispherical 
pan  of  copper,  brass  or  silver,  over  which  a  piece  of  vellum  is 
stretched  lightly  by  means  of  screws  working  on  an  iron  ring, 
which  fiu  cloaely  round  the  head  of  the  drum.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  b  a  small  vent-hole,  which  prevenu  the  head  being 
rent  by  the  concussion  of  air.  The  vellum  head  may  thus  be 
slackened  or  tightened  at  «-ill  to  produce  any  one  of  the  notes 
within  its  (oiT.iJ.is.s  af  h;ilf  an  oct.v.e.  Each  kettledrum  gives 
but  one  note  at  a  time,  and  as  it  t  ike-,  .some  little "ffffic  to  alter 
all  the  screws,  two  or  thu  e  ke( iledrums,  sometimes  more,  each 
tuned  to  a  diflercni  note,  arc  used  in  an  orchestra  or  band. 
For  centuries  kettledrums  have  been  made  and  used  in  Europe 
in  pairs,  one  large  and  one  small;  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  instruments  being  well  defined  and  invariable.  Even  when 
eight  pain  «f  dnuna,  all  tuned  to  different  notes,  are  used,  as 
by  Berilotln  hb  "  Cnnd  Re<iuiem,"  there  are  stiU  but  the  two 
si/.es  of  drums  to  produce  all  the  notes.  Various  mechanisms 
have  been  tried  with  the  object  of  faeilitating  the  change  of 
pitch,  but  the  simple  old-fashioned  model  is  still  the  most 
frequently  used  in  England.  Two  sticks,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  arc  employed  to  pUy  the  kettledrum;  the  best 
of  these  are  made  of  whalebone  for  elasticity,  and  have  a  small 
wooden  knob  at  one  end,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  fine  sponge. 
Otbeis  have  the  button  covered  with  felt  or  india-nibber. 
The  hdtlednnn  b  atrack  at  ahoat  a  quarter  «f  the  iHaiMier 
from  the  ring. 

The  cnnpaaB  of  ketttadmrns  coOeetively  b  nc 
anoctawi^  hetwesn  BaFgi'55e=^=;  the  laiier 


which  ItbhMMaslde  to  tnnahslowP.taheaivoneef  the  fdDnrfng 

notes;— 


completing  the 


limits  comprise  all  the  notes  of  artiitic  value  th.it  cjn  \»:  obtained 
from  kcitlcdrunu.    When  there  are  but  two  drum»— ibc  term 

drum  "  used  by  muikiBwa  always  denotes  the  hsiiladrum^  t 
are  ccneratly  tuiitd  to  the  tonic  and  domiaaat  or  to  the  tome  an 
MtKiominani,  these  notes  entering  into  the  corapowtion  of  mo»i  of 
the  harmonies  of  the  hey.  Permerly  the  hatttledrums  used  to  be 
treated  as  irancposing  instrument*,  the  notation,  as  for  the  horn, 
being  in  C,  the  key  to  which  the  kettledrums  were  to  be  timed  bciag 
indicated  in  the  score.  Now  composer*  write  the  real  notes. 

The  tone  of  a  Kood  kettledrum  is  sonorou*,  rich,  .ird  tA  >;rtat  f»wer. 
When  noise  rattier  than  music  is  required  uncovered  sucks  arc  used. 
The  drums  amy  he  muffled  or  tmtrtd  by  ptaciag  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
riUt  over  the  vcthmi  to  damp  the  sound,  a  device  which  produces  a 
lugubrious,  mysterious  effect  and  is  indicated  in  the  score  by  the 
words  timpani  topfrli,  limtani  con  sordini,  limbalfs  cotaertet, 
(rdampfle  Fauktn.  Bevdes  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  means 
f  dL'lK.ile  grad.iiKins  o(  tone,  numerou*  rhylhi:iic.il  figure',  may  l>c 
executed  on  one,  two  or  more  notes.  Ccnoan  drummers  who  were 


'  From  "drum"  and  "  kettle,"  a  covered  metal  vessel  for  boillag 
water  or  other  liquid:  the  O.  E.  word  i*  celel,  cf.  Uu.  Vfrf,  CCT. 

JU$td,  benowcd  from  Let.  tatiUiu,  dtobof  cansuj,  bowL 
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renowned  darlilg  tht  t7th  and  iSth  c«nturM«.  borrowinc  the  tenm 
from  tlw  tnimpm  wMt  wbkb  the  kcctkdcuas  «m  loog  aiiOGiit^^ 


Single  tont;uing 
(Etnfailie  /.un^em} 


Double  tonguing 


Legato  tonguins 
{Tf amende  Zungn) 


UTioIe  double-tonguing 
{Canzt  Do^pcl  Zunitn) 


Double  crowbqit  * 
{Doppa  KreiaseU4ii) 


Tlic  roll 


The  double  roll 
{D»pptt  WirbO) 


It  i|  fowMlly  elated  that  Beethoven  was  the  first  to  ticat  the 
Itettlednim  at  a  solo  instniroent.  but  in  DiJc,  en  opera  by  C.  Gniutmer 
performed  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  Houie  in  1707,  tKcrc  is  a  gJiort 
n»lo  for  the  kettledrum.' 

The  tuning  of  the  kettledrum  is  an  oneration  rr<)uiring  time,  even 
when  ihc  .vrew-hi  ad*.  a-i  ii  nt>w  U'-u.il,  arc  T-!.I..i[H.tl ;  to  expttiilc 
the  chanqf,  thcnfiTc-.  effort";  have  Iwrn  made  in  all  munlriti,  to 
invrnt  sun-.-  ijiith:ii-.i'.iii  uiitth  uoiili.l  <ii.iMe  the  [KTliiriinr  to  tuno 
the  drum  to  a  Cuixl  note  by  a  iingic  movement.  1  Hl-  fir^t  siu-chanical 
kettledrums  data  Iran  the  bepnniac  of  the  iqth  r.  nt 'jr>.  In 
Holland  a  systen  was  invented  by  I.  C  N.  Stumpff ' :  in  France  by 
tabbaya  ia  ittyt  in  Gccnanjr  Eiahigkr  patciued  a  ■jntaat  ia 


>  This  rhythmical  uie  of  kettledrums  was  characteristic  of  the 
mWtaiy  iaatniawwt  af  Jtif  iwiiaii.  rather  thaw  the  mudcal  member 
ft  the  ordwetfa.  Dwug  die  amdie  ages  and  until  the  end  of  the 
iMi  ceatnry.  the  two  daetent  notes  obtainable  from  the  pair  of 
fcettledrtims  were  probably  used  more  as  a  means  of  marking  and 
varying  the  rhythm  than  as  musical  notes  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  harmonies.  The  kettledrum^,  in  f.irt.  :i[ij>roximatfd 
to  the  side  drums  in  technique.  The  rontr.i>t  Ix-twctn  the  purely 
rhythmical  use  of  kctllnJrums.  civcn  afiosT.  and  the  more  modern 
musical  use  is  well  exemplified  by  the  wctl-known  solo  for  four 
hmledrnu  b  Maycibcii'a  iMart  A  iNMte.  bcgtauiliv  thaa~ 

•See  Wilhflm  Klcefcld.  Das  Orchester  itr  Hamburger  Oper  (1678- 
1738);  Inter natwrale  Musik^euUichaU,  Sammelbatid  i.  a,  p.  278 
Ofipiig.  lH9q). 

*  9CC  J.  Georges  KaaitKr,  Uttkadt      /*f^  f f  fitrieitnlf  it  fimhiffi 
(Paris),  a.  19.  where  several  «I  the  euly 
oesctwed  and  iilustiaied. 


Frankfort-on-Main  in  i8t6«:  in  Encland  ComdilM  Wnd  !•  tkst, 
in  Italy  C.      Bor.ifrtii  of  NIonAi  in  iSjq  ' 

The  <ir,iwi)ai  k-  in  nii''^i  of  tfiex-  sy^itcm^  '\>  the  coin[  licaied  naturt 
of  the  mcdianism,  which  soon  get*  out  of  order,  and,  bang  very 
cumberaooe  and  beanv*  k  nndaia  the  iaatimMac  aaaeaar  kiiff  a 
fixtufv.  Potter's  kettiMruni  with  imtaiitaneotts  aystcai «  taaimi 
the  Imt  known  at  the  present  day  ia  England,  and  atad  ia  Mae 
iidKtaiy  bands  with  entire  success,  ia  a  complete  contiaat  to  tht 
abo\'c.  There  is  practically  no  mcchaiiism;  the  iystem  is  sample, 
ingenious,  and  neither  adds  to  the  weight  nor  to  the  bulk  ol  ttic 
instriiineat.  There  arc  no  screws  round  the  head  of  I'ottcf  's  kitilc- 
drum  ;  an  in\  jvible  system  ol  curd>  in  the  iniein-r.  regulated  by  scrcss 
and  rodb  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  crosi>,  u  worked  from  the  outMk 
by  a  small  handle  ewwwictifd  to  a  dial,  on  ibe  face  of  wbkb  si* 
twenty-eight  BuaiDited  BOtclMa.  By  means  of  these  the  perfenntr 
is  able  to  tune  the  drum  instantly  to  any  note  within  the  compa,* 
by  remembering  the  numbers  which  correspond  to  earh  rtotc  and 
pointing  the  indicator  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  dial.  Should  the  cotds 
fx-coiiie  .^lightly  stretched,  flatttnir,;  the  pitLli,  causing  the  rcpriMO- 
tativp  numbers  to  change,  the  ix-il- irnu  r  m  t  d  only  give  his  indicator 
an  extra  turn  to  brinv;  liis  ins!  riin',>  nt  I  mi  k  t  o  pitch,  ca<.h  note  having 
scx'cral  notches  at  its  service.  Tiie  internal  mechanum.  being  U  m 
iatBfe.haaa»datriHianul  effect  on  tlie  tone  bat  tends  !• 
ftsvolnnieaad  Improve  its  quality. 


The  origin  of  the  kettledrum  is  remote  and  must  be  sou^t 
ia  die  East.  Its  distinctive  cliaiactcristic  b  a  bemisphcrical  ot 
coovcx  vessel,  closed  by  qrauw  of  a  lin^e  parchment  or  skin 
drawn  tightly  over  the  apeituie^  wbeicas  other  drams  OMiHt 
of  a  cylinder,  having  one  end  or  both  covered  by  the  parchntst, 
as  in  the  .siiJc-drum  and  tamboiuine  respectively.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  kettledrum,  including  it  among  tke 
tyn:p:iuT,  the  lympr.r.um  Ictf,  WVc  .1  sii  .e,  was  the  tambourilK 
used  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  C\  IkIc*  The  romparativch 
heavy  I  ytnp.mum  of  bronze  mcnlionci!  by  Catullus  was  probaUy 
the  small  kettledrum  which  appears  in  pairs  on  monumenij  0/ 
the  middle  ages.'  I'liny*  states  that  half  pearls  bavirg 
one  side  round  and  tlie  other  flat  were  called  tympotu*.  If 
the  name  tympania  (Gr.  Wlynraiw,  from  ttmtr,  to  sirflce)  w 
^ven  to  pearls  of  a  certain  shape  because  they  resembled  tke 
kettledrum,  this  argues  that  the  instrument  was  well  knowa 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  doubtful,  hov.-cvcr,  if  it 
adojiicd  by  them  as  a  military  instrument,  since  it  is  not 
mcniioncd  by  V'cgctius,'  who  ilefims  very  dearly  the  duticSSf 
the  service  instruments  bucdna,  l:ib':,  corr.ii  and  liluus. 

The  Greeks  also  knew  the  kettledrum,  but  as  a  wailiit 
instrument  of  barbarians.  PluUrcb**  mentions  that  tbc 
Parthtans,  in  order  to  fitghten  their  etiendcs,  In  offierfaif  battle 
used  not  the  bom  or  tuba,  but  hollow  vessels  covered  with  a 
skin,  on  which  they  beat,  makin;:  a  terrifying  noise  with  tlitse 
t>nipana.  \Vh('.her  the  kettledrum  penclraled  into  westers 
l>.jro[K-  IxfMre  ihc  fall  of  the  Roman  tn^pirc  ar>d  conlinL'fl 
to  be  included  during  the  middle  age;  ann  ns  the  tympana  h-S 
not  been  definitely  ascertainc<l.  Isidore  of  Seville  gives  a  scrr.e- 
what  vague  description  of  tympantjm,  conveying  the  imprcsjien 
that  his  infonnalioo  has  been  obtained  second-hand:  "T}  R>- 
panum  eat  pdUs  vd  corium  Hgno  ex  una  parte  eitcntun. 
Kst  cntm  pars  media  symphoniae  in  sInilitudfaMn  cnbti 
Tympanum  autem  dictum  quod  medium  tat.  Unde.etniai* 
gari;urii  tr.rdium  tympanum  dicitur,  et  ip'um  ut  symphoniasd 
virgulam  pcrcutitur.""  It  is  dear  that  in  this  passage  Isidore 
is  referring  to  I'liny. 

The  names  given  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  kettledrom  are 
derived  Iiom  the  East.  We  have  attamhd  or  MaM  in  SpaNi 


'See  Custav  Schilling's  Encyklopsdie  der  gesammlB 
WissauckafUn  (Stuttgart,  1840),  vol.  v.,  art.  "  Pauke."* 

'See  Manuatt  pfl  Tmpuniita  {.Milan.  l8+j),  where  Boracchi 
describes  and  illustratei>  his  invention. 

*Cnriil!u<,.  Ixiii.  8-10;  Claud.  Deem.  StilUh.  iii.  365;  Lucret.  »■ 
618;  \  irg.  .leu.  ix.  6lf),  &c. 

'  lohn  Carter,  ^peiimem  cf  Andrnt  SctJpiHre,  b.ivrrlicf  fr"!ii  ~f  2'y 
of  cnoir  of  U'orr<  ster  calhtsfral  .jnd  n(  ci  l'e.ra'c  eliurc'i    I  t  ?  K  " 
erine  near  the  'I  owcr  of  London  (plates,  vol.  i.  following  p-  5j  aud 
vol.  ii.  following  p.  2;) 

•  Sol.  HiU.  tx.  «,  23. 

*0sr«Mailari.fa.3a:iii.5.fte.  _  . 

•*  Oornu.  jouti.  la  See  also  Justin  dL  a,  and  Mydoraa.  t. 

cap.  XV. 

<>  Sec  Isidore  '>r  Seville.  C<yiRof«ttem,libwia.cap,at,  141: 
Pair.  tmt.  (vmpUita,  fauuii.  167. 
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ftWB  the  Penian  iamM,  wfwnoe  it  derivfd  the  modeni  Ftmdk 
limbdUs;  nataire,  HoquaUe  or  nakerts  (English  spelling),  from 
tbe  Anbic  mdUurak  or  M«qqirick  (Bengali,  ttdgar^),  an4  the 
Gcnuan  Pcidke,  MJl.O.  B&ke  or  Puke,  which  is  probaUy  derived 
fntm  6yA;  the  Al«yiun  name  of  ibc  instxumeoL 

A  liae  ia  tbe  chionidcs  of  Joinville  defiailely  MUblidlci  the 
identity  «( tbe  mkma  as  *  fchid  oi  dntu:  "  Lor  il  it 


FiC'  I.— Mcchafiicat  Kctilcrfrain,  showing  the  ^tea 
of  mnb  inside  tite  iwad. 
TMa  reftmnit  n  mm  the  aist  (Empreis  of  India]  tancer^ 

Im  Uboun  que  i'on  appelle  nattim"  Tbe  iweaire  ii  amoot 
the  iattnmMaie  mentioned  by  Fmiaurt  as  having  been  used 
on  the  Metdon  of  Edward  III  It  trfmnphel  entry  into  Calait 
to  1147:  "trompes.  tambouis,  naCtfKS,  chalemice,  mines."  > 
Chaucer  mentions  them  in  the  deeertptiott  e(  tbe  tounumcQl 
iA  tbe  KHigkt's  Tate  (line  asM).-— 

"  npe«»  Irampesi  naftcnt  and  cIanonnc« 
Tbts  hi  the  bataOle  Uowen  blody  sonne*." 

The  etrOest  Euiopean  iDustfatioD  showing  kettledrums  is  the 
scene  dating  Pharaoh's  banquet  in  tbe  fine  ilkunioaied  MS. 
book  of  Genesis  of  the  5tb  or  6th  century,  preserved  m  Vienna. 
There  are  two  pair*  of  shallow  metal  bowls  on  a  table,  on  which 
a  wonun  is  perfomiijig  with  two  slicks,  at  ao  awonyanliaeot 
to  tbe  doulM  pipes.*  A$  a  compaoioo  ninmuiaUoa  nay  be 
cited  tbe  picture  of  ao  Eastern  banouel  i^ven  in  a  t4th  century 
US.  at  the  British  Museutn  (Add.  MS.  1711695),  iOuminated  by  • 
skilled  Getwese.  The  potentate  is  enjoying  tlie  music  of  various 
instruments^  among  which  are  two  kettlednims  strapped  to  the 
back  of  a  Nubian  slave.  This  was  the  earlier  manner  of  using 

>  Fantktm  lUtirw*  fjfnm,  llD7)i  J'  A.  Buchoo*  voL  L  ap.  3n, 

•  Sivprdduced  by  Franx  WtrkholF,  "  Die  Wiener  Genera.''  suppk* 
nent  to  Hi*  i  uh  16th  vnjmnn  of  the  JSaJM  i  kMtAistorisaim 
Sawmimmi.  dkHMthtiim  KAtmk»mtet  (Vieanai  i99S)i  fvonti*" 
piece  in  coloun  and  plate  Uluatntion  XJUUV. 


the  Inttniaeat  before  it  became  inseparably  asaociated  with  the 

trumpet,  sharing  iu  position  as  the  service  instrument  of  the 
cavalry.  Josl  Amman  '  gives  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  ketitedrums 
with  banners  being  played  by  an  aimed  luiigbl  on  bocseback. 


(From  Hotri  «.  WkUitfl  "Ol*  «W(Mr  OfaMh,"  AM«*  *p 

3. — ^Kettkdrunu  in  an  early  Christian  M& 

As  in  the  case  of  the  trumpet,  the  use  of  the  kettledrum 
placed  under  great  restrictions  in  Germany  and  France  and 
to  some  extent  in  England,  but  it  was  used  in  churches  with 
die  trmnpet.^   No  French  or  Gtnnao  tcgimeQt  wu  allowed 


Fig.  3.^MedievalKettIcdranis,  14th  century.  (Brit.  Moaeua.) 

kaltledrums  unlcst  they  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  timbotier  or  ibe  He&pauktr  on  parade,  in  reviewm 
aod  —"^^T  generally,  lode  at  the  bead  of  the  squadroa;  in 
battle  bn  posidoa  was  ki  the  wiqgi.  In  England,  before  the 
ReatoratioD,  only  the  Guards  wm  allowed  kettledrums,  but 
alter  the  acoessioo  of  James  n.  every  regiment  ti  hoise  was 
pnvitied  with  them.*  Before  the  Royal  Regiawnt  of  Aitilkiy 
was  established,  the  master-general  of  ordnance  was  rcspomible 
for  the  raising  of  trains  of  artillery.  Among  bis  relinue  in  tin* 
of  war  were  a  trumpeter  and  kettiedniaunar.  The  kettledrums 
were  mounted  on  a  duuiot  drawn  by  six  whiu  horses.  They 
appeared  in  the  field  for  the  first  time  in  a  train  of  artillery 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  xA  1689,  and  the  charges  for  ordnance 

'ifrtKrJIe  «.  »»mifi»if>e  Kpirm  tm  itr  lUnUtrey  (Fesafclort^n- 
Main,  tSSa). 

•See  Kuchad  Praetorfais*  SyHtagM  IfassnHund  U^aalth^f. 
iftMitgudUcftlr,  lahigang  s.  SI. 

*  See  Georges  fCaatner,  op.  cil.,  pp.  lo  and  ri :  lohann  Emit  Allen* 
Ihmk,  Yenmk  timtr  AnUikHH  a.  Lnittk muuiminkm  Trvmptlir  «. 
PavXtri^Mwl  (Halle.  1795).  p.  laB;  and  U.  G.  Fanner,  Mtmmn  if 
litKayatArtuUry  Btiid,  p.  13.  nou  I  (jUqdon,  1904). 
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include  the  Item,  "  Urge  kctlledrums  mounted  on  a  carriage 
with  cloaihs  marked  I.R.  and  cost  £158,  9»." '  A  model 
of  the  kettJedrums  with  their  carriage  which  accompanied  the 
duke  oi  MwlboroHsli  to  Ualhiid  ia  170a  is  ptctetvcd  in  the 
Rotiuute  MvNom  at  Woolwich.  The  kcttlednunt  aecaai|Mided 
the  Royal  AftiUeiy  tnin  in  the  Vigo  expedition  and  during  the 
campaign  in  Fhnden  in  1748.  Macbcan'  states  th;it  thry 
were  mounted  on  a  triumphal  car  orn.imcnlcl  and  gilt,  bcarir.g 
the  ordnance  tlag  and  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  The  [josiiioii 
of  the  car  on  marrh  was  in  front  of  ihc  tlag  gun,  and  in  camp  in 
front  of  (he  quarters  of  the  dukcof  Cumberland  with  the  artillery 
guns  packed  round  Ibcm.  Tlie  kcUMnunmer  had  by  order 
"  to  moiiat  the  kettledrum  caniafe  «v«fy  night  lialf  «o  hour 
before  the  Ma  aett  and  heat  till  gun  iRiitf/*  la  1759  the 
kettledrums  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Ro3ral  Artillery,  and  they  were  deposiud,  luRtthcr  with  their 
carriage,  in  the  Tower,  at  the  same  lir  r  .i^  a  i>,iir  captured  al 
Malplaquct  in  1709.  These  Tower  drums  win-  frequently 
borrowed  by  Handel  fur  performances  fif  hi>  oratorios. 

The  kettledrums  still  form  part  of  liie  bands  of  the  Life  duards 
nnd  other  cavalry  regiments.  (K  S.) 

KBUPER,  in  geology  the  tliird  or  uppermost  subdivision  of 
theTriaasic^yatcni.  The  name  is  a  local  mlneis'tcnn  of  German 
origin;  it  coweaponda  to  the  Fiench  MMrnet  trbleu  The  foaaa- 
tlm  is  well  exposed  hi  Swabia,  Franconia,  Aliace  and  Lorraine 
and  Luxemburg;  it  extends  from  Bas^;!  on  the  cast  !<idc  of  the 
Rlline  into  Hanover,  and  northwards  it  sprcails  into  Sweden  and 
thr'>ugh  England  into  Scotlarnl  and  norlh-cavt  Ireland;  it 
appears  flanking  the  central  plateau  of  1-  rancc  an<l  in  the  I'yrcnecs 
and  Sardinia.  In  the  German  region  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 
Kcupcr  into  thre«  groups,  the  RJiodu  or  upper  Kcuper,  the 
middle,  II<juptkeuper  or  gypskeuftr,  and  the  lovner, Kokienkeupcr 
or  iMUnkohle.  In  Germany  the  lower  division  cootists  mainly 
of  grey  clays  and  tdti^eriukm  with  white,  grey  aad  hrigbtly 
coloured  iamirtoae  and  dolomitic  limestone.  The  upper  part 
of  this  division  is  often  a  grey  dolomite  known  as  the  Grenz 
doliMiiitc,  the  impure  coal  beds — LettenkoMe — arc  aggregated 
towards  tlie  base.  The  middle  division  is  thicker  than  cither 
of  the  others  (at  Cjoltingtn,  -i-c  rr-cin-^),  it  rcjnsists  of  a  marly 
Kries  below,  grey,  red  and  green  marls  with  gypsum  and  dolo- 
mite—this is  the  gypskeufer  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  higher 
part  of  the  series  is  laody,  hence  called  the  Sui»mergtl,  it  is 
comparatively  free  from  gypsum.  To  this  ^visfam  belong  the 
Myophorift  beds  (if.  Raibltana)  with  alena  in  places^  the 
Estheria  beds  (E.  tmlfilo),  the  Sehetlsandslcin,  used  as  a 
buildiiig  stone;  the  Lchrbc rg  and  Berg-gjps  bed> ;  Si  •i::ori;ittjs 
btJb  (5  Bcrgcri)  with  binljing-stonc  of  Coburg,  and  llic  Durg- 
anil  Stubcnsandstein.  The  salt, which  is  associated  with  gyp''""!, 
is  exploited  in  south  Germany  at  Drcuze,  Pctioncourt,  Vie  in 
Lorraine  and  Wimpfen  on  the  Ncckar.  A  }-mctre  coal  is  found 
on  this  horizon  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  another,  1  metres  thick, 
has  been  mined  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  upper  Kcupcr,  Rhactic 
or  ^ncafa  €tmt»rla  sonc  in  Germany  is  mainly  sandy  with  dark 
grey  shales  aad  marb;  it  Is  seldom  more  than  95  metres  thick. 
The  sandstones  arc  used  for  building  purposes  at  Bayreuth, 
Culmbach  and  Bamberg.  In  Swabia  and  the  Wesergebirge  are 
Kvrral  "  bonc-bcds,"  thicker  than  those  in  the  middle  Keuper, 
which  contain  a  rich  assembl.igr  of  fossil  rrm.iir.s  of  t'lsh,  reptiles 
and  the  mammalian  teeth  of  M ii  toUitrs  atiiiju-.n  .ind  Tri-lypim 
Praasi.  The  name  Riiaclic  is  derived  from  the  Rhaetic  Alps 
where  the  beds  an  «d  developed;  they  occur  also  in  central 
France,  the  gywaaca  and  England.  In  S.Tural  and  the  Judic- 
ariao  Moontdna  the  Rhactic  b  rcpraeatcd  by  the  lUtaMncr 
beds.  In  the  Alpine  region  the  presence  el  coral  beds  glm  rise 
to  the  totalled  "  Lithodendron  Kalk." 

In  Great  Britain  the  Kcuper  contains  the  following  sub- 
divisions: RltiUlii  or  Pdtiirth  Ivds.  grey,  red  and  green  marls, 
black  shales  an  I  v>-calkd  "white  lias"  (10-150  It  ),  L'pf'ir 
Ktupcr  marl,  red  and  grey  marls  and  shales  with  gj'psum  and 

*Mflkf^  ArmUry  JUtimtntat  Hitltry;  tee  alto  H.  C.  Farmer, 
0f.tU..p.aa;  iUnitntion  iToe.  p.  S6. 
1  Mtmttn  ^Om  tttfd  AAokn^ 


rock  salt  (800-3000  ft  1  Lcrxrr  Keuper  tsndt'.cne.  rr.arU  and 
thin  sandstones  at  the  top,  red  and  white  sandstones  (includug 
the  so-called  "  watcrstones ")  below,  with  breccias  and  CW- 
gkMneratcs  at  the  base  (150-250  ft.).  The  basal  or  "  doknoitic 
conglomerate  "  is  a  shore  or  scree  breccia  derived  from  local 
matcfialsj  it  istvelldevekiped  in  the  Mendip  district.  Tbet«ck. 
salt  bcda  vary  from  r  fn.  to  too  ft.  in  tUckness;  thry  are  rxt«»- 
sively  worked  (mined  and  pumped)  in  Cheshire,  Mi  li'.k^b::  .  -h 
and  Antrim.  The  Kcuper  covers  a  brgc  area  in  the  nniL-..  1 
and  around  the  tianks  of  the  Pennine  range;  it  reaches  south*  .i- : 
to  the  Devonshire  coast,  eastward  into  Yorkshire  and  nof-'z- 
westward  into  north  Ireland  and  south  Scotland.  .\sin  Gcrmary, 
there  are  one  or  more  "  bone  beds  "  in  the  English  Rhactic  witk 
a  similar  assemblage  of  fossils.  In  the  "  white  lias  "  the  upper 
hard Itmaione  is  known  aa  the  "sun  bed"  or  "Jew  atone", 
at  the  base  b  the  Cotham  «r  ludscape  marble. 

Representatives  of  the  RblCtlC  ate  found  in  south  Swedn, 
where  the  lower  portion  contains  workable  coals,  in  the  Hima- 
layas, J.i[)an,  Tibet,  Uurma,  eastern  Siberia  and  in  Spit/bergen. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  Karroo  beds  of  South  Africa  and  pan 
of  the  OU|>iri  aeries  of  New  Zealand  are  piohaUy  of  Rhaaie 
age. 

The  Kcuper  I*  not  rich  in  fo*»ils;  the  principal  plants  are  r>  ^rfv- 
likc  conifers  (Walthia,  Voltzit:)  and  a  few  cul-inutu  *itl)  '1  t  -< 
as  EqutKtum  artnattum  and  Pttrophyilum  Jaeitri.  Ai-ut^ 
(OHioria,  Prototardittm  rkaetitvm,  TtranUiU  gfe§an»,  Mmfimm 
coiUtIa,  U.  CMfaui  and  Ltngmta  trmuttima,  Amoplepkutnm  kOk* 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  invertebrates.  Fishes  irKijOf 
CeraUtdus,  HyixxSus  and  Lfpidolus.  Labyrinthodonis  rrprnrritt-^ 
l)v  the  fcK)i prints  of  Clin'ctkeriam  and  the  bones  of  L<jftj-rt«:;Jk^"S. 
.U.Ji;  t*/ "1  iiiriii  and  CiipiUKjuruf.  .•Xm-mj;  the  rcptilis  are  Jiy- 
prrtMitipcdon,'  Palaeotaurut,  Zanclodon,  Nothewurm  and  BtUiltm. 
Mu  rt'lttut,  tlie  carUcat  known  amounalian  gma»  has  already  hem 
meniioned. 

See  aim  the  article  TaUMKSTSsu.  (f.  A.  IL) 

KEW,  a  township  in  the  Kingston  pariiamcatary  divfafam  ef 

Surrey,  England,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
6  m.  W.S.W.  of  llyile  Park  Corner,  London.  Pop.  (i«>oi),  tfxy^ 
A  stone  bri'lge  of  ^even  arches,  erected  in  1789,  connecting  Kt» 
with  rjrentlfird  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  replaced  t> 
a  bridge  of  three  arches  0(x-ned  by  Edward  VII.  in  1^03  aad 
named  after  him.  Kcw  has  increased  greatly  as  a  midcstial 
suburb  of  London;  the  old  village  consisted  chiefly  of  a  row  U 
houses  with  gardens  attached,  situated  on  the  noctli  aide  af  a  . 
green,  to  the  aouth  of  which  is  tht  draich  and  churchyard  aad 
at  the  west  the  prindpal  entrance  to  Kew  Gardens.  Fraa 
remains  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Kcw  bridge  it  has  hen 
conjccturcil  that  the  village  iiuuLs  the  site  of  an  old  Un:i>!i 
settlement.  The  name  first  occurs  in  a  document  of  ihc  reft 
of  Henry  VII.,  where  it  is  sfH'U  Kayhough.  The  church  ai 
St  .\nnc  (i  7 14)  has  a  mausoleum  containing  the  tomb  of  the  duke 
of  Cambridge  (d.  1850)  son  of  George  III.,  and  is  also  the  bunak 
place  oi  Thotnas  Gainsborough  the  artist,  Jeremiah  Meyer  the 
painter  of  miniatures  (d.t789),  John  ZoSaay  the  artist  (d.  igio). 
Joshua  Kirby  the  aichitcct  (d.  1774).  and  Wniuun  Alton  the 
botanist  and  director  of  Kew  Gardens  (d.  1793). 

The  free  school  originally  endowed  by  Lady  Capcl  in 
received  special  bent-factioos  froD  GeoTge  IV.,  and  tbe  titk  af 

"  the  king's  free  .school." 

I  hr  estate  of  Kew  House  about  the  end  of  the  17th  centtcy 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Capcl  of  Tewkesbury,  and  ia 
17JI  of  Samuel  Molyncux,  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wakv 
afterwards  George  IL  After  his  death  it  wu  leaicd  by  Frederick 
pilncto(Wales,sonof  Geoi|eII.,aadwaspiircbaaedabeat  17S0 
by  George  III.,  who  devoted  his  leisure  to  its  improvement.  Vtt 
old  bouse  was  pulled  down  in  1802,  and  a  new  mansion  was  b^s 
from  the  designs  of  James  Wyatl,  but  the  king's  death  prcver.'-fd 
its  completion,  and  in  18J7  the  portion  built  was  remo\Td. 
Dutch  House,  close  to  Kew  House,  was  sold  by  Robert  DudSer. 
earl  of  Leicester,  to  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  a  Dutch  merchant,  htr 
in  the  t4th  century,  and  in  i;3i  was  purchased  by  Geofge  UL 
as  a  auacfy  for  the  royal  childiea.  ItisaplaiabdckatiwcUB% 
BOW  knowa  as  Kcw  Fahce. 
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The  Royal  Botinic  Gardens  of  Kew  originated  in  the  exotic 
fvden  formed  by  Lord  Capel  and  greatly  extended  by  the 
prinren  dowager,  widow  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  by 
Ceorie  III-,  aided  by  the  skill  of  William  Alton  and  of  Sir 
jMnk  .  la  the  sudtM  wm  ^joptixl  u  s  imt^^i 
cMaDlbbmcBt,  uid  titmfcfnd  to  tht  dtptttamt  nf  woods 
aiid  forests.  The  gardens  proper,  wldch  origiuny  contained 
only  about  11  acres,  were  subsequently  increased  to  75  acres, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  or  arboretum  adjoining  extend  to 
J70  acres.  Th<rc  are  cxtcniive  conservatories,  botanical 
niusci:m>,  including  the  magnifitcnt  hirbarium  and  a  library. 
A  luiiy  Chinese  pagoda  was  erected  in  1761.  A  tlagstaS  159  It 
high  is  made  out  of  the  fine  single  trunk  of  a  Douglas  pine 
In  the  ncighbouiing  RichmoiKi  Old  Pork  is  the  important  Kew 
Observatory. 

KnAHn,  A  dly  fli  BuKf  CMMly,  UUaoii,  ia  the 

N  W.pMt  «r  the  Mate,  about  S5      N.  ^  W.  of  Peoria. 

Tcp  (ti)oo),  83SJ,  of  whom  joo6  were  foreign-bom;  (1910 
census),  gjo?  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad  and  by  the  Galcsburg  Si  Kewanei-  l^lcctric 
railway.  Among  its  manufactures  arc  foundry  and  tn.ichint- 
sliup  products,  boilers,  carnages  and  wagons,  aRrirultural 
uaplcments,  pipe  and  fittings,  working-men's  gloves,  &;c.  In 
Sfos  ike  total  (octoiy  proiduct  was  valued  at  $6,739481, 
cr  «f  amt  tl>a»  ia  1900^  Kevaata  waa  witied  in  1836 
by  pcaplefrom  W«thenfidd,Ctaiiecticat,  and  ink  fiat  durtercd 
at  a  cUy  (b  1S97 

Of.  m  ASrUT  COOna  (iSf i-iMS).  Eo^  wtwral, 
was  bom  in  London  ia  tiat,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1833 
His  Uther  was  Charles  Aston  Key  (1795-1840),  a  well-known 
surgcun,  tlie  pupil  of  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  and  his  mother  was 
the   lattvr's  niece.    After   diiitingui^hing  himself   in  active 
service  abroad,  on  the  South  American  sta'ion  ( 1S44-1846),  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War  (C.B.  185  j)  and  Chioa(i857), 
Kqr  was  appointed  in  1858  a  member  ot  the  royal  cpaunkuon 
aatioBal  ddcnc^  im  iMo  cafAaia  o(  the  tttua  iMiwe  at 
Da««Bpon,  «id  ia  t«3  capiaia  of  BJtS.  "EMrihat"  aad 
flBpflrintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  Coltegs.  Bo  lyid  a  con* 
tfaferaMe  share  in  advising  as  to  the  reorganisation  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1866,  having  bctomc  rear-a'lmiral,  was  m.ide 
director  of  naval  ordnance.    Ilctwecn  iSOq  and  lA; :  he  held 
the  oflkcs  of  superintendent  of  Portsmouth  doikyanl,  super- 
intendent of  Malta  dockyard,  and  second  in  command  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1S72  lie  was  made  president  of  the  projected 
Rcyal  Naval  CoHefe  at  Creeawkh,  iritich  was  organized  by  him, 
and  after  its  opening  in  1873  be  was  made  a  K.C.B.  and  a  vice- 
adobiL  la  i<>6  ho  «w  WMiwtwt  wiina>an<lfr-ia'Chicf  00  the 
Kortb  Americaa  ud  Weit  ladna  Matioa.  H avbtg  beooaw  full 
admiral  in  1878.  he  was  appointed  in  1879  principal  A.D  C  ,  and 
soon  afterwards  first  naval  lord  of  (he  admiralty,  retaining 
this  rti'  till  •■'^J<5-   In  iSS;  he  was  madeGCB   Hc  died  at 
Maidenhead  oQ  the  3rd  of  March, 
Sec  XietmlmttSlrAttnCmfieMo^bfykt\  ftiln^alCdomb 

KEY.  THOMAS  HEWITT  (1799-1875).   English  classical 
icbolar,  mt  honi  in  London  oa  the  Mth  of  March.  1799- 
waa  edncatcd  Ttt  St  Joha^  and  THUlly  CoOcfC^  Cmbiidie, 
and  graduated  t9lh  wrangler  in  ties.  FfOia  tt»S  to  iSa?  be 

was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  vnfven&y  ol  ^^fstnia,  and 

after  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  (iliD  profes-sor  of 
Latin  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  London.  In  i8j2 
Jic  became  jiiiii!  !iia<!rna>ter  of  tlic  school  founded  in  connexion 
With  that  institution;  in  1843  hc  resigned  the  professorship 
of  Latin,  and  look  up  that  of  comparative  grammar  together 
witk  iho  uadividtd  hoadmastenhip  of  the  KhooL  These  two 
poaia  be  bdd  IH  hb  death  00  the  39th  of  November  1875. 
Key  is  best  knowa  lor  bb  iatfodoctioa  of  the  ciad^fena  (the 
uninflccted  form  or  Mem  of  voids)  system,  in  senml  «se  among 
Sanskrit  gnmrr.in.  r ,  i:  r  Thr  t  ?jrhing of  thcclassicallanguagcs. 
Tins  system  was  einixjiiicd  111  his  Liiin  Grammar  (1846).  In 
/,  jnguagr,  its  Origin  and  Devrhprnenl  (i87.(),  he  upholds  the 
onomatopoeic  theory.  Key  iras  prejudiced  a^nst  the  German 


"  Sanskritists,"  and  the  etymological  portion  of  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  published  in  1888,  was  severely  criticised  on  this 
account  Hc  was  a  member  of  the  Boyai  Sodety  aad  praidenl 
of  the  Philolofical  Sodely,  to  tho  Tiwutttkm  «f  which  bt 
contributed  lately. 

See  Proutdintf  ^ Ikt  Jbtyal  5St(Mg>«aL  niv.  (1S7 
bi  the  ^cqftaqr \Doc  4.  i87S)iJ.  f'l«cfc»  T  Jfa 
waeioa  full  att  off  Usfvorfcaaaflcontnbatioos  isbv 


(iStQ;  R.  EBIb 


i^vca* 

KEY  fin  O  r.nr  cafg;  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknoun;  it  appears  only  In  Old  Frisian  *fi  of  other  Teutonic 
languages;  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  pronunciation 
was  kay,  as  in  other  words  in  O.  Eng.  ending  in  lUg,  d. 
dafg,  day;  claig,  day;  the  ^ev  English  Dittionarj  takes  the 
change  to  >ee  to  bo  dae  lo  aotthem  influence,  an  iMtnuacat  of 
metal  used  for  tht  «pMiif  aad  dosing  of  a  lock  (see  Loo^* 
Until  the  (4th  ocotaiy  beous  and  aot  iron  ms  naist  commonly 
wed.  Hie  tendnds  of  the  stem  of  the  beys  wot  frequently 
decorated,  the  "  bow  "  or  loop  taking  the  fonn  sometimes  of  a 
trefoil,  with  figures  inscribed  within  it;  tMs decoration  increased 
in  the  16th  century,  the  terminals  bt-ing  made  in  the  shape  of 
animals  and  other  figures.  Still  more  clalwrate  ceremonial 
keys  were  u^cd  by  court  otBcials;  a  series  of  chamberlains'  keys 
used  during  the  i8U>  and  19th  centuries  in  several  courts  in 
Europe  iste  tbe  Btilbfe MmMI.  Tbe  terminals  are  decorated 
with  cmMM,  sofal  aMaogrs—  aad  dphccs.  The  word  "  key  " 
is  by  aaalagy  a^M  to  tUngs  reaaided  is  Bwaas  f  or  tbe  opcaing 
or  dosing  d  anything,  for  tbe  aalMm  riiar  tbet  aliirb  it  biddea. 
Thusit  isuaedof  aainterpreutlsBestothe  emngeaieat  of  tha 
kui  fir  words  of  a  cipher,  of  a  solution  of  mathcmattral  or  othor 
proljlcms.  or  of  a  trart&lation  of  exercises  or  ljo<iks.  from  a 
foreign  language.  The  term  is  also  used  figuratively  of  a  place 
of  commanding  strategic  pasition.  Thus  Gibraltar,  the  "  Key 
of  the  Mediterranean,"  was  granted  in  1462  by  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  the  arms,  gules,  a  castle  proper,  with  key  pendant  to 
the  gate,  or;  these  arms  form  the  badge  of  the  soth  regim<nt 
of  foot  (aow  nA  Batt.  £aacx  Kcgineat)  in  the  British  anay,  ia 
BMaiocy  of  tbe  part  vfaidk  h  took  fa  tbe  siege  of  i7ta.  Hw 
word  is  abo  frequently  applied  to  many  mccham'cal  coatiiwana 
for  unfastening  or  loosening  a  valve,  nut,  bolt,  8tc.,  such  as  a 
spanner  or  wrench, am!  i"  i!ic  instruments  used  in  tuntnpnpisno- 
forlc  or -harp  or  in  u.  iiJing  clocks  or  watches.  A  farther 
extension  of  the  wori:  is  to  appliances  or  devites  which  serve  lo 
lock  or  fasten  together  distinct  parts  of  a  structure,  as  the 
"  key-Stone  "  of  an  arch,  the  wedge  or  piece  of  wood,  metal,  &c., 
whidi  five  a  joint*  or  a  satall  metal  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  O,  «Md  10  aaciBa  tfta  bnds  ia  tbe  pmces  of  aeedag  ia  book* 


In  nvsled  faMtrvnKBta  tbe  term  **  key  "  is  applisd  in  eertabi 

wind  instruments,  particularly  of  the  wood-wuid  type,  to  the 
levers  which  open  and  close  valves  in  order  to  produce  vaiioot 
notes,  and  in  kcybo-.r  I  instruments,  such  as  the  organ  or  the 
pianoforte,  to  the  exterior  white  or  black  parts  of  the  levers 
which  cither  open  or  shut  tbe  valves  lo  admit  the  wind  iiori 
the  bellows  to  the  pipes  or  to  release  the  hammers  against  the 
Strings  (sec  Keyboaxd).  It  is  from  this  application  of  the  word 
to  tbeee  kvets  fai  mosical  BHtnaaeaU  that  the  term  is  aleo 
ased  ot  tbe  parte  pKsaed  by  ti»  fiafat  ia  typcMilcn  nd  ia 
telegraphic  iastrumenta, 

A  key  is  the  insignia  of  tbe  ofiee  of  cbeaibeiteki  b  a  loyal 
household  (sec  CHAMBERtMN  and  Lord  Crahbeklain).  The 
"  power  of  the  keys  "  ULr.ium  po'.eslaf)  in  ecclesiastical  usage 
represents  the  authority  given  by  Christ  lo  Peter  by  the  v.ords, 
"  1  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  19).  This  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  tbe  popes  as  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 

"Key"  was  formerly  tbe  common  spelling  of  "quay,"  a 
wharf,  aad  ii  alii  ioaad  ia  America  for  "cay,"  aa  Isltad  vecf 
orsandbsnfcottbecoastefFlorida  (see  Quay). 

The  origin  of  the  name  Keys  or  House  of  Keys,  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legi<.I.Uiirr.  the  court  of  Tynwald,  of  the  I*le  of  .M.in.  ha<i  been 
much  di'<uwij,  but  it  15  generally  accepted  that  it  is  a  paniruUr 
apglkation  ol  the  word  "  key  "  by  English-  and  not  Manx-speakiog 
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people.  Accordiiu  to  A.  W.  Moore,  History  tf  tkt  ld*  c/  Man, 
L  iw  aiiq.  (1900).  in  the  Manx  ttatute*  and  icnmi  tte  mm  of  the 
bouM  WM  in  1417  Ctavt%  Manntat  tt  Cla»ts  IteU,  Key*  ot  Mtn  and 

Kcy»  of  the  I-aw ,  but  the  popular  and  also  the  documt-ntary  name  till 
1585  scem«  to  have  been  "the  24,"  in  Manx  Kiare  ai  fted  Fiom 
1585  to  1734  iho  name  wa»  in  the  statutes,  &c.,  "the  24  K>y»."  or 
simply  "(he  Keys."  Moore  Mgersts  that  the  name  was  p.>..iL.ly 
originally  tiue  to  an  English  "clwk  of  the  rolls,"  the  members  of  the 
house  being  called  in  to  "  unlock  or  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  Uw." 
Tlicre  u  no  evidence  for  the  tusgcst ion  that  Keys  ban  English  cor^ 
nptlM  «f  JEmimh.  tlw  BM  of  JEi^ 
doa  b  ttet  it  to  fim  a  Souasma  void  Mw,  dMMn. 

KBYBOiLRD.  or  Manual  (Fr.  f.'i:;Vr.  Cir.  Klaviatur;  Hal. 
laiiiilura),  a  succession  of  keys  fur  uuiockmg  sound  in  stringed, 
wind  or  percussion  musical  iristrumcnts,  together  with  the  case 
or  board  on  which  they  arc  arr.xriKfd-  The  two  principal  types 
of  keyboard  instruments  ire  the  oty^in  and  the  piano',  their 
keyboards,  although  similarly  constructed,  differ  widely  in 
acopc  and  capabilities.  The  keyboard  of  the  oigao,  a  purdy 
■■chanirjl  cwmriranm.  in  llir  nrlwTial  mfiMMmnnnniniiiiir 
«ltli  Uw  valves  «r  pallets  that  opea  Md  dm  tlw  aaimnoca  to 
the  pipes.  As  its  action  is  incapable  of  variation  at  the  vfll 
of  the  per/ormer,  the  kcyboaM  of  the  organ  remains  without 
intlu< mc  on  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  sound.  TI  e  !:i  y- 
boanicf  the  piatto.onlhe  contrary,  besides  its  purily  nwcluinical 
function,  also  forms  a  sympathetic  vehicle  of  irjiismiision  for 
the  performer's  rhythmical  and  emotional  feeling,  in  consequence 
•f  the  faitbfubicas  with  which  it  passes  on  the  impulses  communi* 
catcd  by  the  iagfOS.  The  kcyUurd  proper  docs  not,  in  in<^<ru- 
nenta  of  the  otgan  and  piano  types,  contain  the  (oD  iiU  tc 
■frhaahil  ■ppantua  for  ditectly  wnlnrking  the  found,  but 
M^y  Ifcrt  «ttHad  |iart  «f  Ik  vydi  to  acccMftie  to  the  peilonaer. 

The  te  hNmnaent  Movided  wkh  a  keyboard  was  the  organ; 
«e  aMnt  tbeaifbra  seek  Tor  the  prototype  of  the  modern  keytioard 
ia  fniiiMniion  with  the  primitive  uistrumcnt  wliich  m.irk&  the  iransi- 
tkm  between  the  mere  syrinx  providoi  with  bellows,  in  which  ..11  the 
pipea  aoanded  at  once  unless  slopped  by  the  fuiK'  t"-.  -twI  the  f.nt 
«|in  in  which  sound  w.is  eliciteu  from  a  pipe  unly  r.  ur;  I.1  li 
by  means  of  some  mc(hanic4il  contrivance.  The  earliest  contri- 
vance was  the  simple  slider,  unprovided  with  a  Itqr  W  (CMClUMtceaad 
working  in  a  groove  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  which  wis  wkmy  pniwd 
in  or  dr.i«  n  out  to  o]ien  or  dose  the  bole  that  formed  thecommunica- 
tion  between  the  wind  che^t  and  the  bote  in  the^foot  of  the  pipe. 
These  sliders  fulfilled  in  a  simple  mannrr  the  function  of  the  m'jdirn 
kiys.  and  pnxcdcd  the  i;rix>^'  l^iUtt  s>stem  of  the  modern 

orsm.  VVc  h.ivc  no  clear  or  tn;-t»iirihy  information  Concerning 
the  {irimiiivc  orR-in  with  slult  r  Ath  .n.i«ius  Kircher*  gives  a 
drawing  of  a  small  mouth-blow u  instrument  under  the  name  of 
ilaxr«£rtte(i/«A/«gili«'.OHkiii.s),and  Ugolini  describes  a  similar 
one,  but  with  a  pair  of  oeliows.  as  the  magrCphah  of  the  treatise 
'ArOkhln.*  By  analogy  wivh  the  evolution  of  the  organ  in  central 
and  western  Europe  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  century,  of  which  we 
are  able  to  study  the  various  *tagC5,  we  may  conclude  that  in 

rincipic  liOlh  drawings  were  probably  fairly  rcpre^tilative.  even 
nrnhint  U  tu  r  1  lian  efforts  of  the  imagination  to  itlu'Srutc  a  text. 
The  invenli'Ti  of  the  keyboard  with  babnccd  keys  has  lieen  pkiced 
by  some  writers  as  late  as  the  I  tth  or  14th  century,  in  spite  of  its 
haviat  been  described  by  both  Hero  of  Aleaandna  and  V  iiruvius 
aad  aientlciaBd  by  poets  and  writers.  The  mltconcept  ion  proiubty 
arose  flom  the  easy  assumption  that  the  organ  was  (lie  prfKi  jct  of 
Wcslcrn  skill  and  that  the  primitive  instranicnt-.  ".iiii  -lulers  found 
in  nth  century  il-v-umcnts*  reprcvnt  the  sum  r.t  th^-  projjreK*  made 
in  the  evolution;  in  rcalitv  they  »i  ti.-  the  icMik  ..I  .)  laborious  effort 
to  rixonqutr  a  lost  an.  The  earliest  uacc  of  a  balanced  keyboard 
we  ihj:>m'ss  is  contaiaed  to  Hero's  description  «l  the  hydfanneoiian 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ctcsffiittn  of  Afexambw  in  the  sitd 
century  B.C.   After  describing  the  other  parts  («  Oroan),  Hero 

Kssee  on  to  the  sliders  with  pcrfofations  corresponding  with  the  open 
•t  of  the  speakiiw  pines  whkh.  when  drawn  forward,  traverse  and 
block  the  pipes.  He  cfescriU-s  the  following  contrivances  atlacheJ 
to  the  slider  is  a  thret  -liniVH  li,  pivoted  elbow-key,  whiih.  when 
depressed,  pushes  the  -Inlir  inwan!-:  in  order  to  provide  for  its 
Sutomatic  return  when  the  finger  is  lilted  from  the  key,  a  slip  of 
horn  is  attached  by  a  gut  string  to  cocfa  dbow-Jtcy.  When  the  lw>- 
is  deprrsscd  and  the  slider  pust^d  home,  the  gut  String  pulk  the  slip 
of  horn  and  •.  tr.K,;!.ttr.s  it.       soon  a» the kqf  fa lelcMed. the pece 

'  'Sec  Uu^urgii.  t  k,  11.,  iv.  §  J. 
'  AnUj  .S;  rd.  (Venice,  1,-44-1769)1  «»«2'4»-. 

Ml.  A  and  fol.  10,  2.    'Ankhn  ("  Vafoations T  b  a  treatise 

ktim  Bl^ylaaian  Talmud.  .  The  word  Mairrpkah  occurs  in  the 
lliae.  tfic  description  of  the  instrument  in  the  (rmdrd. 
•See  the  Cividale  Prayer  Cook  of  St  tli/at..  th  in  ArthtW  Hase- 
UTi  Simt  Siichi.  lkunnr  Mit!<tiihule.  pi.  2t.,  No  57,  aho  BiUe  of 
it  HienM  Harding  at  Dijon  (sec  OabAN:  Uuteryi. 


of  horn,  regaimng  its  natural  beat  by  ha  asm  ahMlGity.  prfb  the 

slider  out  so  that  the  perforation  of  the  shdcr  oweilaps  and  the  pipe 

is  silenced.*  The  description  of  the  keyboard  by  Vltruvius  Pollio, 
a  variant  of  th  it  nf  H'-r  i,  i-.  Irvs  arruratc  and  le<i  compU-te.*  From 
evid-'ni  e  'liv  u-.-<.l  iii  th^  artule  1  ..^ v,  it  1:.  el.ar  that  the  principle 
of  a  balanced  i,-  ■.  bij.inl  "as  \m  II  undrtMood  both  in  the  2nd  and  u» 
the  5th  ct  iii>ii>  A  i>  Ain  r  r!,i,  all  trace  of  this  important  develop- 
ment diiapi^<:ari.  sliders  of  all  kinds  with  and  without  handles  doine 
duty  for  keys  until  the  lath  or  Uthoentarv,  when  we  find  the  smafl 

Citative  organs  fumishod  Wtlh  aaiMw  keys  which  appear  to  be 
Unced;  the  single  bellows  were  manipulated  by  one  hand  »bilc 
the  other  fingered  the  kcy;s.  As  this  little  instrument  was  mainly 
used  to  accompany  the  voice  in  simple  chaunts,  it  n  .eded  fe«  kfv». 
at  most  nine  or  twelve  The  pipes  were  fluf-i  i;«  ^  .\  i^miUr 
little  instrument,  having  tiny  invisible  pipes  fumtsiicd  with  beating 
reeds  and  a  pair  of  bellows  (thcfefose  vequiriat  two  jiiifaiiBeiM 
was  known  as  the  regal.  There  arc  representations  of  thtae  aMdieal 
balanced  keyboards  with  keys  of  various  shapes,  the  most  common 
t>cing  the  te( tari^iilar  with  or  without  rounded  comers  and  the 
T-«li.ip«  d.  I'ntil  the  I4ih  century  alt  the  keys  were  in  one  row  and 
of  the  s.ime  lc\x\.  and  although  the  B  flat  was  used  Icjc  RMdulation, 
it  wa>  imnly  placed  Wtwtxn  A  and  B  natural  in  the  sequence  of 
notci.  f  >jri;ia  the  Htli  leiitury  Miiall  square  additional  keys  made 
their  appearance,  one  or  two  to  the  octave,  inserted  between  the 
Other*  in  the  position  of  our  black  keys  but  not  raised.  An  esampte 
of  thb  keyboard  is  reproduced  liy  J.  F.  RiaAo'  from  a  fresco  in  tbt 
Cistercian  monastery  of  Nucstra  Sefiora  dc  Piedra  in  Aragon.  dated 
1390. 

So  far  the  histor>'  of  tl>e  keyboard  is  th.H  of  the  organ.  The  nnW 
stringed  instrunietits  with  keys  Ijcfore  thin  date  uerc  the  i-ri:-:<  :.:'um 
and  the  hardy-turdy,  in  which  liltk  tongues  of  wood  manipulated  by 
handles  or  keys  performed  the  fusKtioa  of  the  liaacra  ia  stopping 
the  strings  on  the  nock  of  the  instruments,  but  they  did  not  influUKS 
the  devnopment  of  the  keyboard.  The  advent  of  tl«  iiawwdiwr 
precursors  of  the  pianoforte  was  at  hand  In  the  ll^iadi^ncV 
(1440),  prcucrved  in  the  (irand  IJirtjI  Library  at  Weimar,  are  repre- 
sented a  number  of  nui  Jcal  instrumeiitj.  all  rumed,  Amon^  theia 
are  .T  (! u  hi  rjiuni  ."iril  a  f ir;,  /».-  uiih  rtAtio*'  .iflditional  kcM 

let  in  Ix  ;  u<  V 1;  th''  «      r  uni     n  m  tn  e\  eT\  ot  I  v.  o  1  jr^c  ke-. 

The  inline  arrangement  prevailed  in  a  {Ictnymixiium  tigur«l  in  aa 

anonymous  M&  attfibatad  to  the  14th  cwitanfs  feaeecvad  ia  eke 
public  library  at  Chent*^from  the  lettwingo«erthajacAMadairiB0ik 

vf  which  there  are  but  eight,  it  would  seem  as  tlMNq|h  the  draugktsp- 
man  h,id  left  the  accidentals  out  of  the  schemeof  notatfen.   These  are 

the  earliest  known  reprewntations  of  instruments  whh  keyboard* 
The  exact  date  at  which  our  chromatic  keybcird  came  into  use  hui 
nut  Itccn  discovered,  but  it  existed  in  the  I5lh  century  and  nuiv  U 
studied  ia  the  picture  of  St  Ceeilia  pbying  the  organ  on  the  Chtat 
altnrpiece  pidnted  by  the  brothers  Hubert  an«f  Jan  van  Eyck. 
Praetorius  diMinctly  slates  that  the  taige  Halberstadt  Oigan  had  Ike 
keyboard  which  he  bgurrs  (phMM  niv  and  nr.)  fmoi  tht  OMStt, 
and  reproduces  the  inscription  asscrtine  that  the  organ  wa<>  * 
in  1361  by  the  priest  Nicolas  Fahri  an<l  ua^  ri  ii.ivated  in  14  5  • 
Creijorius  Kleng.  The  keyljoard  of  this  or^jn  hi-,  the  arrrn  c  •. 
of  the  pri-M-nt  day  with  raise<l  Mack  n.<ii\.  it  ri  it  i  i']  -  ta'Je 
that  I  Vactorius's  statement  was  correct,  lor  Germany  and  the  .Neibcr- 
lands  led  the  van  in  organ-building  during  the  asiddle  ages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century,  to  fadllttate  the  playing  ot 
contrapuntal  nui^ic  having;  a  drone  bav,  or  f>cinl  d  orgmc, the anSBge- 
meni  of  the  pipe^  of  organs  and  of  the  strings  of  spinaBI  tH  kar^ 
sichords  was  altered,  with  the  result  that  the  lowest  octaw  of  tbc 
keyboard  was  made  in  what  is  known  as  shuit  inca-.ure.  ot  mi,  ri.  ut. 
I.f  a  diatonic  with  B  flat  included,  but  t-roupi  d  in  the  -j.^'  C  of  a 
sixth  in  :ead  of  ai-pearini;  ,is  ,1  full  t  ni'.  In  t  r.!.  r  ti,  c.irr-.  ,^-t 
this  device,  the  note  below  F  was  C,  instead  of  E,  tbc  misoing  D  and 

Eand  the  BltaghteeHhedmadfe*il»«hnaihaip»«f  I^Caad 

A,  and  appeariag  aa  nack  aalee,  thaa:— 

D  B  % 
CPGABC 

or  if  the  leatel  aale  appealed  t»  he  B|  Ik  eaandad  aa  G  dB 

armnge«e,«,«...WKr>j^  B 

OC  D  E  F  a 

This  was  the  most  common  sciheaB  for  the  short  octaw  dastag  th 

16th  and  17th  centuries,  althoagh  others  are  oocadoswlly  found. 

Praetorius  also  gives  examples  in  which  the  bl.ick  notes  <  (  th/-  short 
octane  «ere  divided  into  lv.ii  h-iUir,  or  -i  ,  i!.    1   ;  «rard 


•See  the  orit:inj)  Crick  «ith  trjn  I.it;  vn  by  Charles  Maclean  is 
"The  rtuir;;il<-  <>(  the  H>draulic  Organ,"  InUrn.  MtuiJtitt.  \i  }. 
319-170  A.(t^lZlv'. 

*  See  Clement  Loret  's  account  in  Rme  ariUolotiqm,  pp.  7^102 
(Paris,  tSgo). 

'  Esrfy  Hht.  ofSpamth  Umsh  (London,  1807). 

*  Keprodurcxl  bv  Dr  Alwin  Schuir  in  /TralMtoi  Itkm  I*  JTf  V. 
XV'  Jkdl..  figs.  5JI  seq.  (Vienna,  1892). 

*  "  De  divTrus  monocordis.  pcntarorilii,  etc.,  ex  nrihaa  AvtM 
ronnantur  insirumeiita  musica,"  rtjinhluced  by  MIL  dV 
SuactcQ  ia  Hist,  it  to  auuHtiw  oax  Pay*-Bu,  i.  rjt. 
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thu>: — 

I)  I: 

C  F  G  A  B  C 
Thk  unageamat,  which  accompUahM  it*  object  without  ucrifice, 
w^»  to  be  found  eariy  in  the  17th  century  in  the  ori;.in)  a(  the 
fflonaMcric*  of  Riddagnhauten  and  of  Baymith  in  Vogtland. 

See  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Hittory  of  Ik*  Fianaforit  (London,  1896),  and 
the  older  works  of  GiralMM  Dinita  (1597),  PrMtoriua  (1618).  and 
Mcrst-niu  ,it,\6).  (K.S.) 

XEYSTONB.  the  central  voutsoir  of  ao  arch  (9.?.).  The 
JEtniscans  and  the  Roouaa  cmphaaiMd  its  importance  by 
it  vitk  tuatk  Md  hiiiu^  vtAt  to  tUk  Uiiiii^ilMl 
pcojected  it  lanmA  tad  tttHM  it  w  w  additloMl 
support  to  the  architrave  above.  Throughout  the  Italian 
pchod  it  forms  an  important  dement  in  the  design,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  arch  with  the  horizontal  mouldings  running 
dbove  it.  In  Gothic  architecture  there  h  no  keyitaae,  but 
the  junction  ol  pointed  ribs  at  their  summit  fl  MMltaCi 
decorated  with  a  boss  to  mask  the  inters«xtion. 

KBY  WOlt  (from  the  Spanish  Cayo  Hutu,  "  Bone  Kmi  • 
dtjr,  poR  «(  cntiy,  ud  the  ooao^-wat  oif  Mooim  cooMjr, 
llorida,  OSJU  atutwl  m  m  audi  cool  iiiud  U)b.  kng 
MdahMt  s  a.  wide)  of  tkcMMaMM^6»m.8.  W.«C  QvMtble, 
the  mmt  mtlierly  point  of  tlie  aafBlmd.  It  ii  coanected  by 
lines  of  steamers  with  Miami  and  Port  Tampa,  with  Cilvcston, 
Tei.ii,  with  Mobile,  Alabama,  with  Philadelphia  and  Xcw  York 
C'l: y,  arid  with  West  Indian  ports,  and  by  regular  schooner  lines 
with  New  York  City,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  &c.  There 
i»  now  an  extension  of  the  Florida  Kast  Coast  railway  from 
MiamU>K«arWatt(iMn^  FiV.  (iS8o),9S9o;  (i8go).  18,080; 
(igOC)^  tJMi,  «l  VMft  pM  Wm  foreiKO-born  and  5562  were 
MPMM  OMh),  MhMti  Tbe  iaUad  it  notable  for  its 
tttfkakvt^miiammAdkmtitt  TbtjWBfM^aliDond,  banana, 

fivws  ktfe  ioIk  •  tne,  and  then  it »  baaytB  trw,  Mid  to  be  ibe 

only  one  growing  out  of  doors  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  species  of  plants  in  Key  West  not  found  cliurwhcre  in  North 
America.  The  mean  annual  temperalorc  is  r  ,  .md  the  mean 
of  the  hottest  months  is  82- 2*  F.;  that  of  the  coldest  months  is 
69°  F.;  thus  the  mean  range  of  temperature  is  only  is'.  The 
prcdpttalioa  is  35  in.;  most  of  the  rain  faUs  in  the  "  rainyscason" 
from  May  to  November,  and  is  preiervad  in  cisterns  by  the  in* 
avplir «( ddahiaB wsief.  XheMUibcro< 
r  MMHt  STCsap*  da  Ihe  «fiQr  •eovlei  ike 
of  tiM  kkui.  Ike  tmAem  >bb— wiiiiij 
rj  fL;  vcmIi  «t  rf-fo  ft  datt  eta  catOT  hf 
either  tbce  "'  Main  Ship  "  channel  or  the  so-j'-h  -west  chaMMlitItt 
south-east  chj^nael  admits  vessels  oi  1;  ft.  cafi  or  ics;  and 
four  other  chanr.els  may  be  used  by  vesstis  oi  15-19  draft. 
The  hartxMiX  is  deicnded  by  Fon  Taylor,  biuii  on  the  island  of 
Key  West  ia  1846.  and  greatly  improved  and  modemixed  after 
the  Spaaish-Afrine  Waroli|K^ 


I  Idt  their  aathr*  idaad 
at  itiilutfaa;  tfeejratpced  in  the  naBafartttre  of  tobacco,  and 

K.ey  West  cizirs  -"ere  w;'iciy  known.  Tc  -  ir ;  ,  t -.e  dov^  of 
the  i>ta  c*2;-.'y  ''".j  i-iiistry  s^.^ered  fr^rn  ..i:>.,i,r  tro^-:,ie*, 
from  tJkc  compec.  /:  :i  J  Tamp*,  Flor.  is,  u^i  from  : he  roojncrciai 
tmproTk-ement  d  iUvana.  Cuba,  but  itjoa  aiier  i^ioo  the  tobacco 
bi^BMas  ci  %ry  %  est  befsa  to  recover.  Imaigrasu  iroaa  the 
Bahama  IsiaacH  iotm  a»c4her  importaal  doacat  ia  the 
btioB.   Tbey  aie  kaown  aa  "  Coacfas,"  and  tafHf  *a 


at  tlfUSy;  ll^  impors  «ew  vilaed  at 
tbe C9ei9»  hcsM  doe  cache 


bf  Ai  OJeewe,  lid  to  Cabt, 

TlMie  are  relia  of  eariy  European  occupation  of  the  island  which 
suggest  that  it  was  once  the  resort  of  pirate*.  The  city  wai  settled 
alxjut  iSj;  T  !ic  ScnuiHile  War  and  thr  w.ir  o(  thf  rniicj 
Stutci  with  .Mcxlti)  ((•ivc  It  wjinc  niihtaty  iiii|H.rl aiicc.  In 
Confederate  forces  .\ttcmpled  (o  seize  Fort  Taylor,  but  llMgrVW§ 
successfully  re&isicd  by  General  William  li.  French. 

KHABAROVSK  (known  as  Kbasabovka  until  189$),  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Kusia,  capital  of  the  Amur  ngioa  aad  of  the  MatiUaa 
Province.  PofK  (1S97),  i4iM«*  It  w»»  founded  in  tSsft  UA 
u  liMMad  OB  *  Wffc  cUt  OB  the  right  beak  of  the  Aimir,  et  in 
coolanM  with  the  Vinrl,  in  4S*  N.  and  13$*  V  Z.  hk 
connected  by  raO  with  Vladivoctok  (4R0  m.),  and  is  an  im|ioriant 
enttepdt  for  goods  coming  down  the  Usuri  and  i(«  tributary  the 
SunKatlia.  as  «.  II  as  a  itntre  of  trade,  especially  in  sables.  Tlie 
town  is  built  of  wikhJ.  ami  has  a  large  cathedral,  a  monumrnl 
(1891)  to  Count  MuraMcvAmurikiy.a  ladct  (orps  (rnw  building 
1904},  a  branch  of  khe  Russian  OeograpbKol  Society,  with 
museum,  and  a  technical  railway  achooL 

KHAIRAOARH.  a  feudatory  state  ia  the  Central  ProvilKM, 
India.  Area,  qji  %q.  m. ;  pop.  (1901),  tstaSit  •howinc  e  itimu 
o<  84%  hi  the  decade  dae  ta  the  eiM»  of  teaiae:  ottlaMled 
levemw,  £M,aeo;  tiflnrte  C4^>  The  cM«f,  who  Is  deMonded 
froA  the  old  Cond  royal  family,  ren-ivrd  the  tiitc  of  raja  m  U 
hereditary  distinction  in  i8<>8.  The  state  irKlmU  a  d  rtile  plain, 
yicl'liri*;  ti-r  and  cotton.  Its  prosperity  has  been  prornoted  by 
the  Bengal  Xa^pur  railway,  which  baa  a  station  at  l>onfan|arb, 

the  larce^t  town  rpop.sSsd),  conBeetadbysDid «fIkXhaAr«|iffe 

town,  the  residence  of  the  raja. 

KHAIRKDDW  {Kkak^Din  -  "Joy  of  Religion  ')  (d. 
1890),  Turkish  statfwaeii,  vie  of  ClrcMiiaa  nee,  but  aothb^li 
known  about  Ui  bfath  ead  penataflt.  Ia  early  beyhaafi  be  ifM 
in  the  beadeaCa  l^airiM  ikun  liialiii,  by  wheat  he  wee  aofcl  ta 


ibnrafl^iaii,  who  gave  Urn  bia  frecdMn  aad 
a  Fieoch odacatka«  WhM  Kbaircddin  left  »<hool  the  txy  made 
him  stewaid  of  hit  eatataa,  and  Irum  this  {K/ution  he  rose  (o  be 
minister  of  finance.  When  (he  printe  rnioislcr,  Mahmud  ben 
Ayad,  absconded  to  France  with  the  treasure-chest  of  the  l^eylic, 
Hamuda  despatched  Khaireddin  to  obtain  the  estradiiion  of  ihe 
fugitive.  The  mission  failed ;  but  the  lia  years  it  occupied  enabled 
IChaircddin  to  nsake  himself  widely  Iwoiwa  la  Franca,  l«  beesiM 
with  Fieach  yelitical  ideae  aad  edarioMfaiha 
«a  hie  MM  ta  IMiia,  to  mder  UoMlf  aew 
f  lamuda  died  while  Mktif 
tddh  wag  hi  fhtait.  hat  he  wee  Hihly  appreciated  by  tbethna 
bcya— AhaMt  (l4l7)>  Mohammed  (1855),  and  Sadok  'if.'/i)  - 
who  in  torn  followed  Hamada,  and  to  his  influence  was  due  the 
seqwncr  of  liberal  measures  whith  d.^'iriKui  Jied  their  surr.c->*ive 
reigns.  Khaireddin  alio  secured  (•>r  i.'ie  rM;:i..iij5  family  t^e  fot»- 
firmation  from  thest,ltj-i  oi  lL,ritey  of  !:;<!.•  'A  (fT  ion 
to  the  beylic.  But  although  Khatxeddin  s  prtAraUed  reuderxa 
in  France  had  imbued  him  with  libetal  idcaa,  it  had  not  made  htat 
aFieBchpertiaaa,andhttt«aBeailyeppe»edihaFieachl 
of  ertiblhhiat  a  pnMcctanie  «rar  Taeiiia  ^pea  wUdk  Fa 
tmimAtA  ia  thaaMf  tii  wiiw.  Till  ■eiiwitl»< 
ta  Swkfc'a  pdaH  ■lililif  »  apeetata  itmi 
ben  Ismaei — who  succeeded  in  eompletefy  undermining  the  bey's 
con&ieace  in  him.  His  pomtkn  ihw  betatne  QRteoaU*  in 
Tuncwa,  and  shortly  after  the  »cimit>n  of  ArA-i\  llaaud  he 
acquainted  ifc«  t^t^n  with  ha  d«ruf  e  to  er.'er  f  h*-  T  .rV^^h  tcrvice. 
In  1877  the  v  .i  '  Uide  h:rr.  cor-.<  to  C  v^r '.r,  ■ ,  '  -,-,d  01)  biS 
arrival  gave  bim  a  seat  oe  the  Reform  LffmsurxitrM 
aiTophaae.  Eariy  ui  1^79  the  suiua  appointed  h>i 
md  tkmif  ahawviit  be  tnpand  a  acheawaf  1 
>iiiieaiial,bt  AbdafHamid  wfnd  la! 
wkhit.  Til  jiii  fflifiulgii  mi^tttttiwmmgkktl 
JoiyitTe^  MMaihaaaHaii*Mk«i 
grand  viaMn(c,bBt  IChxcnd^m  ptnhuatly  tti  .tM  .r , 
iaosrr«d  dxsfaveisr.  Ht  4^  on  the  paik  at  lu.^^joy 
ftn  .  „../  X  \f,^jt^.  .:  :  :  own  boMC. 
KHAiAPCm,  or  £jrva#oc«,  *  aauw  flaw  ef  ladia.  im  the 
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>99>315>  dwwbg  M  afptient  iamaae  of  SS  %  in  the  decade; 
CrtiHMUdnwHiiWbfga^MO.  like  other  puta  of  Sind,  KJukirpuc 
coMbU  of  «  great  aBiivitl  pbln,  very  rick  tad  iMtfle  ia  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Indos  ud  the  Irrigation  canals,  tlw  vendiH 
ing  area  being  a  conlinooos  aeries  of  sand-hiU  ridges  covered 
with  a  stunted  brushwood,  where  cultivation  is  altoRcthcr 
impossible.  A  small  ridge  of  limestone  hills  passes  through  the 
northi-rn  part  of  the  State,  being  a  rotitinualion  of  a  riiige  known 
as  the  Gbar,  running  southwards  from  Rohri.  The  state  is 
watered  by  five  canals  drawn  od  from  the  Indus,  besides  the 
EMietn  Nan,  a  canal  which  foOowa  an  old  bed  of  the  Indus. 
Ia  the  dcMft  tiacts  ava  pjta  of  M*a«. 

KHAiarint  town  b  Aiiatad  on  a  aaal  t  j  m.  B.  ol  Iha  Indat, 
with  a  nilwny  station,  so  m.  S.  of  Stthkur,  on  the  IColtt-Rohri 
branch  of  the  North-Wcstem  railway,  which  here  crosses  a 
corner  of  tlio  state.  Top.  (looi),  i4,o>4-  There  are  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  wurli  pBd  aiBU)  aod  an 
export  trade  in  iudigo,  grain  and  oilscedSl 

,  The  chief,  or  m!r,  of  Khairpur  belongs  to  a  Bahicii  family,  known 

as  the  Tatpur,  which  rose  on  ihe  fall  of  the  Kalhora  dyiuMy  of  Si^d. 
About  1813,  during  the  troubles  in  Kabul  incidental  to  the  c«tdbli?.h- 
ment  of  the  Barakzai  dyna'rty.  the  mir»  were  able  to  withhold  the 
tribute  which  up  to  Ih.il  iljtc  had  been  soinewliat  irrceiilarly  paid 
to  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan.  In  1 8,^2  the  inJiviilu  jlity  of  the  Khjir- 
pur  state  was  retognizol  by  the  l!riti?h  to'.  1  mnu  at  in  a  tr'  .ily 
under  which  the  um  of  the  ri\er  inclut  and  the  roads  o(  bind  were 
•ecu ml.  Whca  tlw  int  Katiul  expedition  waadeddcd  on.  the  mir 
01  Khairpur,  All  Morad.  cordially  supported  die  British  policy: 
and  the  result  was  that,  after  the  Ixtttles  of  Mccanee  and  Daba  had 
put  the  whole  of  Sind  at  the  disposal  of  the  British,  Khairpur  was 
the  iMily  state  allowed  to  retain  its  political  exi^^tcnrc  umK  r  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ixiramount  power.  The  chief  mir.  Fair  .Mahonun.  li 
Kbut  CC.I.E..  who  was  an  enlightened  ruler,  died  in  1900,  &honly 
aim  leMtafav  Iran  a  pilgriaiaie  to  the  Shiite  ihriaa  Of  Ko^^ 


KHAJRAHO,  a  i^Dage  of  Central  India,  In  the  state  of 

Chhatarpur,  famous  for  its  old  temples;  pop.  (1901),  1241.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Jijhoti,  corresponding  with  modern  Bundclkhand  The  tcmjilcs 
consist  of  three  groups:  S.iiva,  \',ii-hnav  and  Jain,  almost  all 
built  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries.  They  are  covered  outside 
and  inside  with  clabacate  aodptiaet,  aad  aba  bear  valaable 
ittscripUona. 

.  KHftKI  (Dram  Urdu  JUhtl,  duit),  originally  a  dust-coloured 
fabric,  of  the  characMr  of  caavai,  difll  or  heilaad,  oicd  by  the 

British  and  native  armfes  fn  India.  Tt  seems  to  have  been  first 

worn  by  the  Guides,  a  minx!  regiment  <'f  f  rcinriL-r  trofrps,  in  1S4S. 
and  to  have  spread  to  other  rcj;imenls  during  tfic  following  jear^. 
Some  at  any  rate  of  the  British  troops  had  uniforms  of  khaki 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857-5S),  and  thereafter  drill  or 
hoUand  (generally  called  "khaki"  whatever  its  colour)  became 
the  almost  universal  dresa-of  British  and  native  troops  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  During  the  SOBth  African  War  of  189^1909,  drill 
of  a  sandy  abade  of  brown  was  won  Iw  all  ttooM  ant  ant 
ttem  Cieat  Britain  and  the  Ctohnriea.  Khaki  drill,  however, 
proved  unsuitable  material  for  the  cold  weather  in  the  uplands 
of  South  .Africa,  and  after  a  time  the  troops  were  supplied  with 
dust -coloured  serge  uniforms  Since  1000  all  drab  and  green- 
grey  uniforms  have  been,  unofllcially  at  any  rate,  designated 
khaki. 

KHALIFA,  THE.  Abdoliah  et  Taaisba  (Se>'yid  Abdullah 
ibn  Seyyid  Mahommed)  (1846-1S99),  successor  of  the'mahdi 
Mahommcd  Ahmed,  born  fai  1846  ia  the  aoath-weitam  portion 
of  Darfnr.  was  a  aieniber  of  iheth^haaectfaB  of  the  Ba«gara 

•r  cattle-owning  Arabs.  His  father,  Mahommed  et  Taki,  bad 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Mecca  with  bis  family;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  long  prevented  him,  and  he  died 
in  Africa  after  advising  his  eldest  son,  Ab<lullah,  to  t^ike  refuge 
with  some  religious  sheikh  on  the  Nile,  and  to  pro-  er-!  :.>  Mi-n  a 
on  a  favourable  opfmrtunity.  Abdullah,  who  had  already  had 
much  connexion  with  slave-hunters,  and  had  fought  against  the 
Egyptian  conquest  of  Darfur,  departed  for  the  Nile  valky  with 
tbisporposc;  hearing  on  the  way  of  the  dispiitca «f  IftilMnnied 
Ahned,  who  had  not  yet  daimed  a  sacred  cbaract^,  with  the 
Sgyptba  aficUs,  he  went  t*  him  Ui  spite  of  cicM  tfScallfca. 


I  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  once  — *nwffrf  fa  Un 
the  nabdi  ("guide  ")  divinely  appolMed  to  leteanala  bhah 
the  latter  days.  Hb  advice  to  alahoauBed  to  stir  up  rmk  h 

Darfur  and  Kordofan  being  justified  by  the  result,  he  becimc 
his  most  trusted  counsellor,  and  was  soon  declared  prin^ipil 
khalifa  or  vicegerent  of  the  mahdi,  all  of  whose  acts  were  to 
be  regarded  as  the  nuhdi's  own.  The  mahdi  on  his  deathbed 
(1SS5)  solemnly  n.tnieti  him  his  sutu  -v.r,  .iiid  for  thirteen  )tirj 
Alxlutlah  ruled  over  what  had  been  the  Eg>piian  Sudia. 
Khartum  was  deisttcd  by  hb  OlderS,  and  Omdurman,  at  fint 
i  n  tended  as  a  temponiy  canqt,  was  made  hb  capital.  At  kngik 
the  progress  of  Sir  Hcihcit  (afterwards  Lord)  KiichesR'i 
expedition  oompeUed  him  to  give  battk  to  tlie  Aagbftavihs 
forces  near'OmdtinAan,  where  on  the  snd  of  September  18^  Vk 
army,  fighting  with  desperate  courage,  was  almost  aiirihil;'.?'! 
The  khalifa,  who  had  not  left  Omdurman  since  the  death  'A 
the  mahdi,  fled  to  Kordofan  with  the  remnant  of  his  h«t.  (jn 
the  JSth  of  November  189Q  he  gave  battle  to  a  force  undti 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  F.  R.  Wingatc,  and  »w 
slain  at  Om  I>cbreikat.  He  met  death  with  great  fortttsdi; 
refusing  to  f|y,  and  Ua  pcindpal  aailn  vohmtarily  perished  «iA 
him. 

The  khalUii  was  a  man  of  ban  will  and  great  energy,  isl 

possessed  some  military  skill.  By  nature  t>Tannicil,  bt  «s 
impatient  of  all  opjwsition  and  apjicared  to  delight  in  cnitlrr 
It  must  be  rerr.cmln-red.  however,  that  he  h.id  to  met  t  thcsemt 
or  open  hostility  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  valley  and  that  b 
authority  was  dependent  on  his  ability  to  o%'erawe  his  opponcaii 
He  maintained  in  public  the  divine  character  of  the  powtr  k 
inherited  from  the  mahdi  and  inspired  hb  followers  to  perion 
prodigies  of  valour.  Although  he  treated  many  of  hb  Eunptt 
c^ttivcataith  teifibleseverity  he  never  had  any  of  them  csecNMi 
It  is  said  tiiat  tlieir  presence  in  Omdurman  ministered  to  Ut 
vanity— one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  his  chsiactci.  b 
private  life  he  shoued  much  affection  for  his  family. 

Pervmal  sVctrlirs  of  the  khalifa  are  given  in  ?>laiin  Pa^lu's  F« 
and  S:L.tr,l  in  ihr  .'^M.'  iri  iLondon,  Ibttb),  and  in  Kailier  Ohr»a'.''.rf  1 
/>«  )Vt.■r^  ir;  /'rr  ,U::.ii(i'i  i'jiHp  (London,  189J).  Sec  also  bir  1-.  it- 
Wingaie^  .t/u/i.ii;-"n  ur.d  tht  Egsf^tan  ^Sudan  (London.  1891). 

KHALlL  IBN  AQHAO  [AbO  'AaouaaAViOM  w-HmaSLm 
A91UO  IBM  'Ana  nn  TamImI  (719-791),  Arabian  pMabght.w* 
aaativaef  Oman.  Hewaadbtiagirishedfbrhavbiganbtndt 

first  Arabic  dTcthmary  and  for  having  first  classified  the  Atriic 

metres  and  laid  down  their  rule?  Ifc  \v,ts  ,iIso  a  poet,  it  3  liwi 
the  ascetic  life  of  a  poor  student.  His  gratiunaiual  workwa 
carried  on  by  his  pupil  SIbawaihI.  The  dictionary  known  astk 
Kildb-ul-  Ain  is  ascribed,  at  least  in  its  inception,  to  Khali]  \'- 
was  probably  finished  by  one  of  his  pupils  and  was  not  knows  a 
Bagdad  until  862.  The  words  were  not  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order  but  according  to  physiological  priadplc^,  beginning  vilk 
'if  s»  aod  ending  with  Ko.  The  work  scema  to  laave  bca  ii 
eafateace  as  httc  as  (ha  14th  centoiy,  but  b  new  only  kasm 
from  extracts  in  manuscript. 

Various  grammaticat  works  ate  ascribed  to  Khalil.  but  ikor 
autbeaticby  accns  doubtful;  cf.  C.  Brockdaiaan.  GnA.  if 
orMtdum  liUnlKr,  i.  too  (Wehnar,  iBQt).  (C.  W. 

KHAMGAON,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Buldana  district  cf 
Berar,  340  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (iqoi).  18,341.  It  isu 
important  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  cotton  market,  tb 
seeond  in  the  province,  waacstaWshed  about  tSae. 
waa  connected  in  tSro  with  the  Great  ladhn  Praiamla  1 
by  a  short  branch  line. 

KHAHSBH,  a  small  but  important  province  of  Penia«  I 
Kazvin  and  Tabriz.  It  consisted  formerly  of  five  tSsUim 
whence  its  name  Khamseh,  "  the  five,"  but  is  now  sub<fiviW 
into  seventeen  districts.  The  lang.i  ige  of  the  inhabitacu  '* 
Turkish.  The  province  pa)"*  a  revenue  of  about  £ao,ooo|«r 
annum,  nnd  its  capital  is  ZenjSn. 

KHAMSIN  (Arabic  for  "  fifty  "),  a  hot  oppttirive  srind  ariaif 
hi  the  Sahara.  It  Mows  fai  Effpt  at  iuctwds  for  aboot  &V! 
days  during  March.  April  and  Hay,  andtts  the  air  with  na^ 
la  Guinea  Uie  wind  bam  the  Saham  bhnowfe  as  harmattaa  (f  4 
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BUMTB,  •  tilbt  of  dw  BOfUicut  tmiet  at  India, 
snlUiV  Id  the  hUb  hwdfrip^  the  Likhinipur  ^turift  of  AMonu 
They  are  of  Shaa  origin,  ud  oppcftr  to  have  wtUed  in  thdr 

present  abode  in  ihc  middle  of  the  i8;h  century.  In  1839  they 
laided  the  I!iiii:.h  outpost  of  Sadiya,  but  they  have  since  given 
no  trouble.  Their  hcAdquartcrs  arc  in  a  valley  ^00  ni.  from 
Sadiya,  which  can  be  reached  only  over  high  passes  aimI  ihroush 
dense  junicte.  In  1901  the  number  of  speakcf*  of  g**— «*<  «aa 
returned  as  only  1490,  mostly  in  Burma. 

KHAN  (from  the  Turki,  hence  Persian  and  Arabic  JUte),  a 
titk  of  mpeel  in  Maboouncdan  foiinlrira,  b  ia  a  cootfacud 
farm  of  kkOqiu  (khakan),  a  word  equivalent  to  wvereigB  or 
emperor,  used  amonR  the  Mongol  arvd  Turkf-nomad  honics. 
The  title  khan  was  assumed  by  Jcnghis  when  he  became  sui'Tlthc 
ruler  of  the  Mongol-,  his  successors  became  known  in  turoix- 
as  the  Great  khaiis  (vjiuttuiies  a&  the  Chants,  &c.)  of  Talary  ur 
Cathay.  Khan  is  still  applied  tu  M.'!ni-independcnt  rulers,  suih 
as  tbe  khans  of  Russian  Turkestan,  or  the  khan  of  Kalai  in 
Baluchistan,  and  is  also  used  immediately  after  the  name  of 
laieatiKb  aa  the  auiuo  of  Turkey;  the  moaning  of  ibe  tcRn  has 
abo  extended  downwards,  until  in  Persia  and  Af^umistaa  it  has 
become  an  affix  to  the  name  of  any  Mahommcdan  gentleman, 
like  Esquire,  and  in  India  it  has  become  a  part  of  many  ^f  ahom- 
rredan  names,  cipctially  when  Palhan  descent  is  claimed. 
Tbe  title  of  Khan  Bahadur  is  conferred  by  the  Brilisli  jovern- 
rncnt  on  Mahommedans  and  also  on  Parsis. 

KMAMDESH.  BAST  and  W£5T.  two  districts  of  British 
India,  in  the  central  division  of  Bombay.  They  were  formed 
in  igo6  by  the  divbioa  of  the  old  aingie  district  of  iLhaade<.li. 
Tlicir  area  are  reqpecttvely  4544  aq.  n.  and  S497  *H.  m.,  and 
the  papulation  on  theae  areas  in  tQot-was  0S7.72S  and  460,654. 
The  headquarters  of  East  Khandesh  are  at  Jalgaon,  and  those 
of  W'cu  Khandesh  at  Dhulia. 

The  principal  natural  feature  is  the  Tapti  river,  which  flows 
through  both  districts  from  east  to  west  and  <liv  ides  each  into  two 
unequal  parts.    Of  ihrsc  the  larger  lie  towards  the  south,  and 
art  drained  by  the  uw:^  Girna,  Bori  and  Pa^jhft.  Northwards 
beyond  the  alluvial  jilain,  which  contains  Mine  of  the  richest 
tracu  in  Khandah,  the  land  riiea  towards  the  SatfNini  hills. 
In  tbe  dam  and  catt  tte  cowanr  b  levd,  save  for  lonc  low 
fnnfcs  of  barren  hllb,  and  has  m  general  an  arid,  unfertile 
appearance.   Towards  the  north  and  west,  the  pl.iln  rises  into  a 
difiicuU  and  rugged  country,  thickly  wooded,  and  iiihabiltd  by 
wild  tribes  of  Bhils,  who  chiefly  supiwrl  themselves  on  the  fruits 
of  the  forests  and  by  wood  cut  tin;:.    The  drainage  of  the  district 
centres  in  the  Tapti,  which  r    ; .  <   t)>irtccn  principal  tributariis 
in  its  course  through  Khandesh.   None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable, 
and  the  Tapti  flows  in  too  deep  a  bed  to  be  useful  for  irrigation. 
Tbe  distria  on  the  wbole»  however,  u  lairiy  well  supplied  with 
surface  water.  Khandesh  b  not  rich  In  ntncTais.  A  large  area 
Jm  under  forest;  but  the  jungles  have  been  denuded  of  most  of 
their  valuable  I imf>cr.    Wild  beasts  are  numerous.    In  igoi  the 
population  of  the  old  single  district  was  1,427,382,  showing  ,in 
increase  of  less  than  1%  in  the  decade.    Of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  the  Bhils  arc  tbe  most  important.   They  number  167,000, 
jaod  formerly  were  a  wild  and  lawless  robber  tribe.   Since  the 
introduction  of  British  role,  the  efforts  made  by  kindly  ireaimrnt, 
and  bf  the  oitr  of  loitaUe  omployninlt  to  win  the  fihik  from 
their  disofderly  We  have  been  most  svctesiful.  Many  of  them 
arc  now  employed  in  poli.  c  dutirs  .ind  .t;  village  watchmen.  The 
principal  croi>s  arc  millets,  cotlim,  pi;k.e,  wheat  and  oilsee<is. 
■J'herc  arc  many  factories  for  Rinnnif;  and  pressing  cotton,  and  a 
cotton-mtll  at  Jalgaon.    The  eastern  district  is  traversed  by 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway,  which  branches  at  Bhusa^  A 
fan  important  centre  of  trade)  towards  Jubbulpoic  and  Xagpur. 
Both  diatfku  are  crossed  by  the  Tapti  Valley  Ihw  fmi  SmM, 
Khandesh  suffered  aoncwhat  from  iamina  fat  ilg^iS97»  and 
more  severely  in  1800-1000. 

KHANDWA.  a  town  of  fin'tish  Imiia,  in  the  Niniar  district  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  ol  whicli  11  ihc  hcadquarlcrs,  35.3  m. 
N.E.  of  Bombay  by  rail.  Pop.  vicxsi),  ig.40[.  khaiulwa  is  an 
ancient  town,  with.  Jain  and  other  teanpies.  As  a  cesuc  ol  I 
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trader  U  ku  superseded  the  old  capital  of  Burhanpur.  It  is  an 
important  lailway  junction,  when  the  llalwa  line  from  Indoie 
meets  tbe  main  ttoe  of  the  Gctattadfan  Paniaaala.  There  am 
factories  for  fbuim  tad  |iiwmIih  cotton,  and  lav  eottoa  is 

cxfxjrted. 

KKANSA  (Tumidir  bint  'Amr,  known  as  al-Khansa)  (d. 
c.  645),  Arabian  poetess  of  the  inbc  Suloim,  a  branch  of  Qais, 
was  born  in  (he  later  years  of  the  6ih  century  and  brought  up  in 
such  wealth  and  luxury  as  the  desert  could  give.  Refusing  the 
offer  of  Ouraid  ibn  u>-§imnia,  a  poet  and  prince,  she  married 
Mirdit  aud  bad  by  htm  \  hm  nnh  Afterwardasbeaanicd  again. 
Befarethetiaseof  rshmshe  lost  her  brothers  $akhr  and  Moawlya 
in  battle.  Her  elegies  written  on  these  brothcn  and  on  her 
father  made  her  the  most  famous  poetess  of  her  time.  At  the 
f.ii.'  of  TUAz  Nal  igha  UhuLy.'ini  is  said  to  have  placed  A'sha  first 
among  the  jxjcts  then  prcscru  and  Kli.irisa  stiond  above  Ilassin 
ibii  'Ih.ibit.  Khansi  witli  licT  tribe  accepted  liLm  w)nir\ihat 
late,  but  persisted  in  wearing  the  heathen  sign  of  mourning, 
a  gai  as  t  the  precepts  of  Islam.  Her  four  sons  fought  in  the  armica 
of  Islam  and  wem  shun  in  the  battle  of  iLadisiya.  Omar  wrote 
her  a  letter  fowgratutatlng  ha  on  thdr  heroic  end  and  assigned 
her  a  pension.  She  died  !n  her  tent  e.  64$.  Her  daughter 
'Amra  also  wrote  poetry.  Opinion  was  divided  among  later 
v.  to  whether  Khansi  «r  Laib  (me  AcABic IdTiaazuaE: 
^i'i/iiry)  was  the  greater. 

Her  diwan  ha<  been  edited  by  L.  Cheikho  (Beirut.  '895)  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Dc  Coppicr  (Beirut,  l«S9).  Cf.  T.  Noldeke's 
Beilrcic  mr  KtnHlnns  dtr  P^'c  te  drr  ailrn  Ariil'rr  (H.inovcr, 
i^f>4).  Stories  of  her  life  arc  conuincd  in  the  Kildh  tJ-AMni, 
XI  li.  13^147.  iG.  W.  T.) 

KHAR,  a  small  but  very  fertile  province  of  Persia,  known 

by  the  ancients  as  Choara  and  Choarenc;  pop.  about  10,000. 
The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Kishlak  Khar,  a  large 
village  situated  62  m.  S.K.  of  Teheran,  or  at  Aradin,  a  village 
10  m.  farther  K.  The  province  has  an  abundant  water-supply 
from  the  liableh-rud,  an<l  produces  great  quantities  of  wheal, 
barley  and  rice.  Of  the  £6000  which  it  pays  to  the  state,  mate 
than  £4000  is  paid  in  kiod'-wheat,  barley,  straw  and  rice. 

KHAAAOHODA.  a  villaie  of  Brituh  India,  in  the  Ahmedabad 
district  of  Bombay,  aitttalcd  on  the  Little  Runn  of  Cutch,  and 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway;  pop.  (iqoi),  >toS.  Here  h 
the  RvA  crr.ment  factory  of  salt,  known  as  Baragra  salt,  producing 
nearly  .  >: 0.000  cwt.  a  year,  most  of  which  is  exported  to 
other  pro-.  uict  ^      (.Mitral  and  Northern  Indi.i. 

KHARGA  (\Wii  LL-KiiAKCA,  the  outer  oasis),  the  largest 
of  the  Egyptian  oases,  and  hence  frequently  called  the  Great 
Oasis.  It  lies  in  tbe  Libyan  desert  between  24*  and  s6"  N.  and 
30°  and  ii'  £.,  the  chief  town,  also  called  KiUJtiga,  being  AiS  m. 
by  raiiS.by  W.nf  Ckicow  It  is  reached  byaaafroshfauceUna 
(opened  In  tQo8)  from  Kharga  junction,  a  station  on  the  Nile 
.  .iiK  ,  liiio  near  Farshut.  The  oasis  consists  of  a  depression  In 
UiC  ill  -i  rt  some  lioo  s<|.  m.  in  extent,  and  ii  about  100  m.  long 
.\.  to  >,  and  from  i ;  to  50  broad  V..  to  W.  l  ormcrly,  and  into 
historic  times,  a  lake  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  the  thick  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  then  laid  down  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  cuhivatcd  lands  of  the  oasis.  It  includes, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  desert  land.  The  inhabitants  numbered 
(1907  crams)  li$4>>  .Th«y  me  of  fi«rber  stock.  Administiar 
tiveiy  the  eaiis  ftens  nut  of  tbe  modMa  of  Asshrt.  It  b 
practically  raidcit, Md  nierc  is  nni  now  a  single  natural  flowing 
sprinj,'.  There  sre,  however,  nutneiou',  «clls,  water  being  ob- 
tained freely  from  the  |x)rtius  sar<<l>tom-  "I'.n  Ii  underlies  a  great 
p.art  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Some  very  ancicnl  wells  arc  400  ft. 
(iet-p.  In  water-bearing  sandstones  near  the  surface  there  are 
underground  aqueducts  dating  from  Roman  times.  The  oasis 
contains  many  groves  o(  date  palms,  there  being  over  60,000 
adnit  tnsft  in  l«e|*  P<^'|^>  tamarisk,  acada  and  wild 

lenna  are  abo  t«ani.  Kice,  barley  and  whrat  are  the  chief 

ciTc:i!i  culiivnted,  atu!  lucerne  iur  fnddrr.  Besides  agriculture 
ihc  or.l>'  iml.jMry  is  ti.iikci  and  mil  making— from  palm  Icavm 
and  riti'e.  Since  icjo^  extensive  lulling  ind  hiul  ISfiSBIithia 
works  have  been  underiakeo  ia  the  oasis. 
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^Fbs  HUM  of  tlic  Miift  ftppCHi  fai  hfanfftrpWcs  as  XmmBi  tsd 
that  o(  Ita  capital  as  HtU  (the  plough).  In  Phanonk  tlnat  it 
•npported  a  large  population,  but  the  numerous  ruins  are  mostly 

of  later  date.  The  principal  ruin,  a  temple  of  Ammon,  built  ! 
under  Darius,  is  of  sandstone,  14J  ft.  loiin  by  6j  ft.  broad  and  , 
30  ft.  in  height.  Sdu. h  oait  is  muxher  temple,  a  square  stone 
buikling  with  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius  over  one  of  the  en- 
tnaca.  On  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  oasts  on  the  way  to 
Gifi»  m  the  mnaios  o(  a  luce  RoBum  (<Kt  wiUi  tiidvc  bftttim 
On  the  raad  to  Aariut  b  a  Cm  Ibontii  eolumlmian  or  deve-^^ 
Neat  to  the  great  temple  the  most  inlerestiaf  niia  in  the  oasis  b, 
however,  the  necropolis,  a  burial-place  of  the  early  Christians, 
placed  on  a  htU  3  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Kharga.  There  arc  some 
two  hundred  rectangular  tomb  buildinps  in  unburnt  brick  with 
ornamented  frnnts.  In  most  of  the  tombs  is  a  chamber  in  which 
the  mummy  was  placed,  the  Egyptian  Christians  at  first  con- 
tinuing this  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  In 
icvmlof  the  tomba  and  in  tlie  cbipdd  the  ccaetcfy  is  painted 
the  Egyptim  ii|B  «tBfe,«Udima  eoniouided  «iUi  tbe  Chris- 
tian cross.  Thediapclisbasilicaa;iaitaadinaaatlMrblii]diBg 
la  the  necropolis  are  crude  frescoes  of  biblical  subject*. 

Kbarp.i  to-.Mi  (pop.  ii^o;  ccnsu';,  ci/i:)  i-.  pif turcsr]uely  «.i;u.ited 
amid  palm  grov  es  The  houses  rirc  of  sun-drici !  itk  ks,  the  s;rrfts 
narrow  .ind  winding;  and  for  the  met  part  ruofcii  over,  the  roofs 
carrying  upper  storeys.  Some  of  the  streets  arc  cut  tlirough  the 
solid  rock.  South  of  the  town  are  the  villages  of  Genna,  Guchda 
(with  &  tcnple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  Mut  and  Kboosu),  Bulak 
(pop.  teia),  Dakalun,  Bcrb  (pop.  is64)t  Duth  (with  raoains  of 
a  fine  ttaaplt  baarins  the  naaiiaof  Donitian  and  Hadifan),  Iec 

Khaiga  is  tisually  identified  with  the  city  of  Oiilk  mentlODed 
tjy  Herodotus  as  being  seven  days*  journey  from  Thebes  and 
called  in  Greek  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  The  oasis  was  tra- 
versed by  the  army  of  Cambyscs  when  on  its  way  to  the  oasis  of 
Ammon  (Siwa),  the  army  perishing  in  the  desert  before  reaching 
Its  destination.  During  the  Roman  period,  as  it  had  also  been 
in  PharaooiC  tines,  Kharga  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment, 
the  most  notable  exile  being  Nestorius,  sent  thither  after  his 
condemnation  by  tlio  eouncU  of  Ephcsua.  Later  it  became  a 
haliing-place  for  the  caravans  of  shives  braaght  from  Darfnr  to 
Egypt. 

About  100  m.  W.  of  KharRa  is  the  oasis  of  Dakhla,  the  inner 
or  receding  oasis,  so  n.imed  in  contrast  to  Kharga  as  being  farther 
from  the  Nile.  Dakhla  has  a  population  (1007)  of  «8,368.  Its 
chief  town.  El  Kasr,  has  360;  inhabitants.  The  prindpal  ruin,  of 
Roman  origin  and  now  called  Deir  el  Hagar  (the  stone  convent), 
h  of  considerable  site.  The  Theban  triad  were  the  chief  deities 
nonbipped  here.  Some  tM  n.  N.W.  oi  Dakhla  b  the  oaab  of 
Fatafra,  population  about  teeo,  said  to  be  the  lint  of  the  eaees 
eonqucrrrl  dy  ihc  Moslems  from  the  Christian!.  It  b  noted  for 
the  fine  ciu.\lity  of  its  olives.  The  Raharia,  or  Little  Oasis 
(pop  aljout  6000),  lies  .So  m.  N'.N.E.  of  Farafra.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  of  Berber  race,  are  Scnussites.  Baharia  is 
about  250  m.  EJLE.«ttheaariief  Si«a(ieeEovrr:7!lbOafKi: 
and  Siwa). 

See  H.  Brugsch,  fUiit  nac\  dem  peuen  Oatt  tl  Kharttk  in  itr 
Vi^dM  WtiM  (Leipiis,  i87»):  H.  J.  L.  Bcadnctl.  Am  EgyPttan 
Ottit  (London.  1009);  Murray's  ttandbcok  for  Efypi.  iiili  cd. 
(London.  I907);  Crolotital  and  Topoiraphical  Rttmrt  on  Kkarta 
OasU  (1899).  on  Farafra  Oasis  (1899),  on  DakUa  Oattt  (1900).  on 
BoAorte  Ouu  (1903),  ell  iaioad  by  iIm  Public  Works  ISepartinent, 
Caim.  (F.R.C^ 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  surroun  kd  by 
those  of  Kursk,  Poltava,  Ekaterinoslav,  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  Voronezh,  and  bek>nging  partly  to  the  basin  of 
the  Don  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  The  area  b  31,03s 
sq.  m.  In  general  the  govetament  b  a  talile^and,  srilh  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  to  4SO  ft.,  traversed  by  deep-cut  river  vailejri.  Tbe 
floll  is  for  the  most  part  of  high  fertility,  about  $7?4  ofihetarface 
being  arable  land  and  24%  natural  p.xsture,  .irul  ihou^S  the 
winter  is  rather  severe,  the  summer  heat  is  suflicicnt  for  the 
ripeninK  of  Rrapcs  and  melons  in  the  open  air.  The  bulk  of 
tbe  popuiaiioo  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  tbe 


hwcding  of  dwep,  <allfc  and  fcontii  thnugh  vaiiow  nasnhctn^ 

tag  tadnstiies  have  devdoped  rapidly,  mote  especially  since  tbe 
middle  of  the  tqth  century.  Horses  are  bred  for  the  army,  and 
!  the  yield  of  wool  is  of  special  importance.  Tbe  ordinary  cereals. 
,  maize,  buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  potatoes 
and  beetroot  arc  all  grown,  and  bce-ke<  p  :  ^:  i;id  si^k  Aorm-rearinj 
arc  of  considerable  importance.  Sixty-three  (>er  cent,  of  tbe  land 
is  owned  by  the  peasants,  35%b|f  the  nobihiy.  0%  by  owneR 
of  other  flimra^  and  6%  by  the  oown  and  public  institntioaa 
Beetroot  sugar  factoriea,  cotton-miUa,  distiBeriea,  flour-nuBi, 
tobacco  factories,  brickworks,  breweries,  woollen  factories,  in»- 
works,  pottery-kilns  and  tanneries  are  the  leading  industrial 
establishments.  Gardening  is  actively  prosecuted.  Salt  i! 
extracted  at  Slavyansk.  The  ma^s  of  the  people  are  Lit;k 
Russians,  but  there  are  also  Great  Russians.  Kalrnucks,  Germans. 
Jews  and  G>-psies.  In  1867  the  total  population  was  1,681,480, 
and  in  iSg;  2,507,377,  of  whom  1,242,89a  were  woanep  and 
367,60a  lived  in  towna.  The  estimated  populatioB  ht  S906  «as 
2,983,900.  The  fovenunent  b  dhrMcd  into  devea  diatricta 
The  chief  town  is  Kharkov  {q.t.).  The  other  district  towns, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  Akhtyrka  (25.065  in  1900', 
RoKi^iukhr.v  (ii.o.'.S),  Izyum  (12,959),  Kupyansk  f;:;"'. 
I.ebcdin  {i6,6S4),  Starobyclsk  fi^.i.'S),  Sumy  i.H,5ig  in  lyx  . 
Valki  (8S4:).  \'()Lh.iiLsk  (tt,^:.-).  .uid  Zmiyev  Ufii-;)- 

KHARKOV,  a  town  of  southern  Russia,  capital  of  the  alw.t 
government,  in  56'  37'  N.  and  25'  5'  E.,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Donets,  153  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Kursk.  Oak  forests  bound  a 
on  two  sides.  Pop.  ((867),  59.968;  (1900),  197.405.  Kbathovii 
an  archiqjbeopal  Me  of  the  Orthodos  Gfeck  Chiatcii,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  X.  army  corps.  Tlie  four  annual  fairs  art 
among  the  busiest  in  Ruv  t.i,  m^jrcr  especially  the  Krtshchrs- 
skaya  or  Epiphany  fair,  which  is  op<-ned  on  the  f  rgth"  ot 
January,  iinil  ihe  Tokrovsky  fair  in  the  autumn.  1  he  tur::v.ef 
at  the  former  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000.  Tb*  j- 
sands  of  horses  are  bought  and  sold.  At  the  Trinity  (Troit.-j: 
fair  in  June  an  extensive  business  (£800,000)  b  done  in  wooL  .\ 
great  variety  of  nMunfactnied  goods  are  produoed  in  tbe  tows— 
linen,  felt,  beetroot  angar,  tobaooo,  bfandy.  Map,  candlca,  eaa- 
iron.  Kfnffcov  b  an  cdocationa]  centre  for  the  higher  and 
middle  classes.  Besides  a  flourishing  university,  instituted  ia 
1R0-,  and  attended  by  from  i6oo  to  1700  students,  It  i>o?sosse<  a 
tcchiiolof;ic.-il  institute  (4C0  students),  a  railway  rng  :,r(.r 
school,  an  observatory,  a  vetcrin.iry  college,  a  botanical  garUci, 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  commercial  school.  The  uzuvrr- 
sity  building  was  formerly  a  royal  palace.  The  library  oontaVt 
170,000  volumes;  and  the  zoological  collections  are  cspcddy 
rich  in  the  binb  and  fishes  of  southern  Russia.  PubBc  gardces 
occupy  the  rite  of  the  ancient  mnitary  works;  and  the  govrra- 
ment  has  a  mo<1cl  farm  in  thr  nricM  nurhivid  Of  the  Orthod.it 
churches  one  has  the  rank  of  cathedral  (1781).    Among  the 

public  institwUoni  are  a  peopte's  paboe  (1903)  and  na  indtmtid 

museum. 

The  fi'iindation  of  Kh.irkiv  .T-signed  to  Ifj^o,  but  tbrri-  ■ 
are  li.u-.  .1,  ^^;n  j|  rvrden<c  o(  a  much  <■  irlii  r  (ki  lifvui  m  of  ihr  di»tnit. 
if  not  i>l  ilic  site.  The  Co»»acks  of  Kh.irlia  n  n;.iini-»l  f.tiihful  loth* 
Itar  durmg  the  rebclltoas  of  tbe  Utur  p.ut  ol  the  17th  cvntur^; 
in  return  they  received  nonigena privtltfM.  end  coMinucd  to  tjc  a 
St  rong  advance-guard  of  the  Knatbn  power,  tHI  the  final  swbi  t/cat  ico 
of alh he •outhcrn region.  WiThnthrrmiliTiiyifttlinwnts  Ifnaihirw 
was  placed  on  e  new  footinir  in  1 76s ;  and  at  the  same  time  b  becear 
the  administrative  centre  of  the  Ukraine. 

KHARPUT,  the  mo<.(  imporcm!  Invs  n  in  the  Kharput  ' --t 
Mimurel  el-Aziz)  vtl.iyet  oi  ,A-,i:t  .Minor,  MUnrcl  an  ..It  r,  ..  ,! 
4  ?  50  ft  ,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Murad  Su  or  Lastcrn  Euphraics, 
and  almost  as  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  Satnsaa- 
Sivaa-Diarbekr  road.  Pop.  about  soyooo.  The  town  b  boik  en 
a  hill  tctraoe  ahent  toee  It  dio«e  a  well-^tered  plain  of  cxeep> 
tional  Icftility  nhif  h  lies  to  the  south  and  supports  a  largr  pcpo- 
btion.  Kharpui  [>r<ibablystands  onor  nearthesite  of  C"c»^ir,;;»^*- 
if'Sj  in  Sophrne,  reached  by  Corbulo  in  a.d.  65.  The  f  ■  r!> 
Moslem  geographers  knew  it  as  Hisn  Ziyad,  but  the  ArTrjcj.;a9 
name  was  Khartabirt  or  Kharbirt,  whence  Kharput  Cedresres 
(iith  ceolbry)  writes  X^ipnrr.   There  b  a  story  that  ia  lies 
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lawdlii  Qocdyn)  of  Crartcaay,  and  Baldwin  II.,  kiagttjw 
adrat,  both  prboiMf*  of  Um  Amh  Balak  is  iu  cuUt,  *m  iniir- 
dmd  by  being  cut  from  its  diit  after  m  attcnplcd  leiaie. 

The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Tyre,  «lio  calls  the  place  Qiurt 
Picrt  or  Pierre,  but  it  is  a  mere  romance.  Kharput  is  an  impor- 
larit  station  of  the  Amcriran  missionaries,  who  have  built  a 
collici-,  a  theological  scmin.iry,  and  Ikivs'  and  Rirls"  schools. 
In  N'ovLrr.lKr  iS<)5  Kurds  looted  and  l.unnd  the  Armenian 
villages  on  the  plain;  and  in  the  same  month  Kharput  was  at- 
tacked and  the  American  schools  were  boned  down.  A  large 
number  «f  tht  Graforita  and  FnXcMaat  Anaeaiaa  ckfgy  and 
people  ««•  mmUni,  and  diurcbet,  mooBaterica  and  hooca 
were  looted.  The  vilayet  Kharput  was  founded  in  1888,  being 
the  result  of  a  provincial  rearrangement,  designed  lo  ensure 
bcmr  control  over  the  disturbed  districts  of  Kurdi^Mn.  It  has 
much  mineral  wealth,  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  I'hc 
Hato(tav«fBiMBt{iMeim,dittlMFlaiB3B.S.  of  Kharput. 

(O.  G.  H.) 

XBARSAWAN,  a  feudatory  ataU  ^  Ib^  ivltllill  the  ChoU 
Kaow  divimft  of  Bcofal}  area  153  aq.  bl;  pofk  (1901),  36,540; 
fatimatcd  revcaoe  £a<oa  Since  the  openlBt  «f  the  mala  Kae 
«f  the  Bengal -Nagpur  nO/ny  through  the  state  trade  has  been 
attmulated,  and  it  is  heBeved  that  both  iron  and  copper  can  be 
Worked  profjlal  'y. 

KHARTUM,  the  capital  of  the  Ant^lo  EKyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  immediately  above  its  junctinn  with 
the  White  Nile  in  15°  36'  N.,  ja"  it'  E.,and  1153  ft.  above  the 
ica.  It  is  4ii  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  IMS  in.  S.  of  Caiie  by  tail  and  atcaaMr.  Pop.  (1907)  with 
•ahnha,  bat  eachidhig  Omdoman,  <9t349. 

The  city,  laid  out  on  a  plan  dtaarn  op  tgr  Lord  Kitchener  in 
r5g8,  has  a  picturesque  aspect  with  Its  tlttmeroos  handsome 
stone  and  brick  liu:U!i;)K«  surioundid  by  Rardens  and  its  groves 
of  inlrrs  and  other  trees.  The  ri\cT  c-,iilariade,  1  m.  long,  con- 
tains ihc  chief  buildings.  Parallel  with  it  is  Kficiiive  .Xvcr.uc, 
of  equal  length.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  in  squares,  the  streets 
forming  the  design  of  the  union  jack,  in  the  centre  of  the 
O^anade  is  the  govrmor-gcncrars  pabce,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  pabce  destroyed  by  the  .Mahdists  in  1&S5.  It  is  a  thrce- 
storcyed  building  Willi  aicaded  verandas  and  a  fine  Waircaie 
leading  to  a  loggia  on  the  first  floor. '  Here  a  tablet  indicates 

the  spot  in  the  old  p  dire  where  fienrrrd  CiOr<Ifin  fell.  In  the 
g.irdcns,  which  cover  six  acres,  is  a  cclrs'uil  s!(ine  "  l.imb  " 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Soba,  an  ancient  Chri  .1  ia:i  city  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  "  lamb  ".  is  in  reality  a  ram  cf  Auimon,  and 
has  an  inscription  in  Ethiopian  hieroglyphs.  In  front  of  the 
southern  f.icade,  w  hich  looks  on  to  Khedive  .Avenue,  is  a  bronze 
Statue  of  General  Gordon  seated  on  a  camel,  a  copy  of  the 
•Ulna  by  Onslow  Feid  at  Chatham,  England.  Government 
oAcea  and  private  villaa  are  «q  either  aide  of  the  palace,  and 
beyond,  on  the  east,  are  the  Sudan  Club,  the  military  hospital, 
and  (he  Gordon  Memorial  College.  The  college,  the  chief 
educatiorut  centre  in  tlie  Sudan,  is  a  large,  niany-windowcd 
building  with  accummii  l.ilion  for  several  hundred  scholars 
and  rc-earch  labor '.;orif  .  and  an  economic  muvum.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  esplanade  are  the  zoological  gardens,  the 
chief  hotel,  the  Coptic  church  and  the  Mudiria  House 
(midenca  el  the  gawinac  of  Khartum).  Running  south  fiom 
Ktedhre  Avenue  at  the  qwt  where  the  Gocdan  statue  btands,  is 
Victoda  Avenue,  leading  to  Abbas  Square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  great  mosque  with  two  minarets.  On  the  north- 
Cast  side  of  the  sqviare  are  the  public  markets.  The  Anglican 
church,  de<licate(l  to  .All  Saints,  the  principal  banks  and  business 
houses,  arc  in  Khedive  .\vfnuc.  There  are  .Maronite  and  Crci  k 
churches,  an  Ausiruin  Roman  Catholic  mission,  a  large  and 
usefll-equipped  civil  hospital  and  n  museum  for  Sudan  archaeo- 
logy. Outside  the  dty  are  a  nnmber  of  modd  villagea  (each 
of  the  principal  tiihca  of  the  Sudan  having  tta  own  aettlement) 
la  whidi  the  dweUiogs  are  built  after  the  tribal  fashion.  Adja- 
cent are  the  parade  ground  and  racecourse  and  the  golf-links. 
A  Une  of  fortificatiors  ex-i  .-ids  south  of  the  .  ity  from  the  VAv.c  to 
the  White  Nik.  The  buildings  are  used  as  barracks.  Barracks 
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for  BritM  tioopa  «otejr  the  cad  «( the  Bne  bctat  the  Bhii 

Nile. 

On  the  i^t  (nefthcru)  hank  of  fbe  Bhie  NDe  is  the  tuhnih  of 

Khartum  North,  Ibrmeriy  called  Halfaya,'  where  is  the  principal 
railway  station.  It  is  joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  (completed 
loio)  cotiliiining  a  ri  .uUvay  and  the  railway,  Khartum  itM-lf 
being  served  by  stean\  trams  and  rickshaws.  The  steamers  for 
the  W'hi'.e  and  the  Blue  Nile  start  from  the  quay  along  the 
esplanade.  West  of  the  zoological  gardens  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and  here  is  a  ferry  across 
to  Omdurman  (f.f.)  on  the  wcat  bank  of  the  White  Nile  a  mile 
or  two  bdaw  Khaittun.  In  the  river  immediately  below 
Khartum  it  TMi  bland,  on  wbkh  fa  aa  oM  fort  and  aa  Arab 
village. 

From  its  geographical  pc-ilion  Khartum  is  admirably  adapted 
as  a  commercial  and  political  (entre.  It  is  the  creat  entre|Mit 
for  the  trade  of  the  An?;lo-Fp}  pt>.in  Sudan.  By  th_'  Nile  wnter- 
ways  there  is  easy  tran5f»ort  from  the  southern  and  western 
equatorial  provinces  and  from  Scnnar  and  O^er  eastern  dis- 
tricts. Uttough  Omdurmaa  eoow  the  capoita  of  Kordofaa 
and  Darfnr,  whOehy  IheSed  Sea  lalhmy  there  fa  ready  acoma 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  oa^  faqportaat  ottmthcture 
is  the  making  of  bricks. 

The  population  is  hrterofreneous.  The  ofTicial  class  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Briti'^h  and  Kpyptians;  the  traders  are  mostly 
Greeks,  S>  ri.ins  and  Copt  s  wl-.ile  nc.irl>'  all  O.h-  tribcsof  tbeSttdaB 
are  represented  in  the  negro  and  Arab  inhabitants.. 

At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Sudan  by  the  Egyptians  a 

smaM  fi^hin^J  vil":i:;r  rxi'-tcd  on  the  file  of  the  present  city.  In  tKjj 
the  ji! i,in>  e  rwl  lchi  li  a  rm.incnt  camp  here  anil  out  of  thii 
crew  tlu-  city.  »  h.iih  m  l>v.iu>*  .i!.cho«  n  at  the <  apil  jl  of  the  Siidanev; 
[I.  -  .ions  of  L|o  pt.  It  got  its  name  fron\  the  resemblance  of  the 
(iiointintury  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Nile<  to  an  elephant's 
trunk,  the  meaning  of  kkarlum  in  the  dblect  of  Arabic  spoken  in 
the  locality.  The  city  rapidly  acquired  importance  ai  the  Sudan 
was  opened  up  by  travellcrt  sod  ttadera.  becoming,  besides  the  aeat 
of  much  teeilunate  commerce,  a  great  sbve  mart.  It  was  choeett 
as  the  heaaquartets  of  Protestant  and  Rom.in  Catholic  nii*!iion5, 
and  had  a  jxipulalionof  Jo.CKHi  IT  more.  Dcfpltc  itssiicit  cfim.imrd 
few  buildings  of  any  •rchite<:tijral  merit;  the  mo<t  ini;KirMrit  wire 
the  palace  of  the  govcmor-general  and  the  church  of  tfie  Xuriri.m 
mission.  The  history  of  the  city  i*  intimately  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Sudan  aeneially.  bat  it  aaay  be  recalled  here  that  in  1S84, 
at  the  tfane  ef  the  Mabdiat  rising.  General  Gordon  was  sent  to  Khar- 
tum  to  arrance  for  the  evacuation  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Sudan. 
At  Khartum  ae  was  besieged  by  the  Mahdi'ts  who»c  headquarter* 
were  at  Omdurman.  Khartum  was  capturcil  and  Cordon  killed 
1.  :i  the  26th  of  Jaiuiarv  18S5,  two  d.iy»  bc'nrc  ihc  arrival  off  the  town 
of  .1  small  British  relief  force,  which  withdri  w  on  sr<  the  city 
in  the  h.<nd'»of  the  enemy.  Nearly  every  building  in  Khr.rtum  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mahdists  and  the  city  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Omdunnan.  which  place  remained  the  headquarters  of  the  roahdi's 
successor,  the  khalifa  Abdullah,  till  September  1898,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Anelo-Ep>  ptian  forces  under  General  (afterwards  Lord) 
Kitchener,  and  the  seat  uf  government  again  transferred  to  Khartum. 
It  speedily  arose  from  its  ruins,  U'ing  rebuilt  on  a  much  finer  scale 
than  the  original  city.  In  !*)</)  the  railway  from  Wadi  Haifa  w.\» 
completed  to  Khjitum,  am'  in  iqo6  throui;h  comniunlcatlon  by  rad 
was  established  with  tUe  Kc<|  .S<^. 

KHAU  AMD  iAUmk  HILLS, »  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Hilb  divfaioD  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  occuiMea 

the  central  plateau  between  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra 
andtheSurma.  Area, 6017  sq.m.;  pop.  (icjoj),  202,250,  showing 
an  incfca--c<  f  -■■"o  in  the  decade. 

The  (li->trii,t  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  ridges  running 
east  and  wc^l,  v.iili  elc\atcd  lands  between.    On  the 

southern  side,  towards  S)  rnii,  uu  ut.i.iir.-.  rise  precipitously 
from  the  valley  of  the  Bar  I     r  -  Ha-  ilrsl  plateau  ia 

about  4000  (u  above  sca-k-vd.  Jb'arlbct  north  ia  another 
plateau,  on  which  is  situated  the  statloo  of  gx  4900  fL 
above  the  sea;  beliiad  lies  the  SliiUong  range,  of  which  the 
highest  peak  rises  to  6450  ft.  On  the  north  side,  towards 
Kanirui),  are  two  similar  plateaus  of  lower  elevation.  The 

•The  villagp  of  Halfaya,  a  plare  of  some  importance  before  the 
foundation  of  Khartum,  4  m.  (o  the  N.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile.    Fioin  the  t^ih  century  up  to  Itijt  it  wa»  the  capiuU  of  a  SOjil 

^■■l■c.  tniM:-.ir-.ioScnp.jr,rcgar<icdasacontinttatieaot  the  Christian 

kinkidum  uf  Aioa  (sec  Don&olaJ. 
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general  appearance  o(  all  these  table  lands  is  that  of  undulating 
dowiu,  covered  witii  gras>,  but  dtr&iitule  of  large  timber.  At 
jeoo  ft.  devatiaii  the  indigenous  pine  prcdomiiutrs  over  all 
otbttvcgcuUea, and foraisaliBatt pan  pine  lomU.  TheJugbert 
ridgei  ait  doUied  wUb  magnifiKiit  c1iub|i«  of  tindwr  tnea, 
which  superstition  has  preserved  from  the  axe  of  the  wood-ctitter. 
The  characteristic  trees  in  these  sacriil  gros'cs  chiefly  consist  of 
oaks,  chestnuts,  macnolias,  &c.  Bcniath  ihc  sli.iilc  Rrow  r-irc 
orchids,  rhodo^lcmlrons  and  wild  ciMnanion.  'Ihc  .--trcams  arc 
merely  mountain  torrents;  many  of  tLcrn  iu-.s  ihrouKh  n.irr<iw 
gorges  of  wild  beauty.  I  lom  time  immemorial,  lA>wer  Bengal 
has  drawn  its  supply  o:  l.i  .  from  the  Khasi  Hilb,  and  the 
qiiairies  along  tbcir  souihcra  aiope  an  iaexhauttible.  Coal  U 
(air  quality  crops  out  at  lemal  placet,  and  then  an  a  few 
imall  coal-mines. 

The  Khasi  Hills  were  conquered  by  the  British  in  1833.  They 
arc  iiiliabiinl  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  n.inic,  who  still  live  in 
primitive  communities  under  elective  chiefs  in  |K>litical  sulnirJi- 
nation  to  ihr  Hriii.-.li  no\ernmenl.  There  arc  J5  of  these  chiefs 
called  Sitms,  who  cxcrdsc  independent  jurisdiction  and  pay  no 
tribute.  Accofdiag  to  the  census  of  1901  the  Khasis  numbered 
107,500^  TMr  an  •  peculiar  nee,  speaking  a  language  that 
behmgi  to  the  Hoa*Anan  bmi^,  foUowing  the  rule  of  aatri- 
archal  sucoeisioB,  and  ciectinf  nooolilbk  nonunents  over 
their  dead.  The  Jaintia  Hilb  used  to  form  a  petty  Hindu 
princi|>atity  which  was  annexed  in  1835.  The  inhabitants, 
calltvi  Syntcng?*,  a  cognate  tribe  to  the  Khasis,  were  subjected 
to  a  miwkraic  income  tax,  an  innovation  against  which  they 
rebelled  in  1S60  and  i86i.  The  revolt  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Expedition  of  1861-63.  The  headquarters 
of  the  district  were  transferred  in  1864  from  Chcrrapunji  to 
Sbillong,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  AsBin.  A  food  cait-road  runt  north  from  Chwrapunji 
through  ShOloag  to  Gauhati  on  the  Brahnaputra;  total  length, 
97  ra.  The  district  was  the  focus  of  the  peat  ctithquake  of 
the  1 2th  of  June  1897,  which  not  only  destroyed  e%'cry  permanent 
building,  hut  broke  Up  the  roads  and  c.^u>cJ  many  Ln-.d^lips. 
The  loss  of  life  was  put  at  only  916,  but  hundreds  died  subse- 
quently of  a  m  i!i,';nan;  f<  vrr.  In  igoi  the  district  had  17.3;' 
Christians,  chicUy  converts  of  the  Welsh  Calvinbtic  Mission. 

See  Distrid  GmfMur  (190Q ;  Major  P.  R.  T.  Cufdon,  Tk$  Ehuit 

KBAOnnr  (aiaChaatt,BcsM,KkaaM,Ckiiam,B<is- 
koto,  and  in  Bulgarian  Kkathow),  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Khaskoy  in  the  eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria;  45  m.  E.S.E.  of 

rhilippopolis.  Pop.  (11700),  i4,(j:8.  The  town  has  a  station 
7  m.  N.  on  the  rhilippoix)lis-Adriano[)le  sec  tion  of  the  Belgra.Jc- 
Constantinuple  railway.  Carpels  and  wwllen  good'i  .ire  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  surrounding  country  tobacco  and  silk  arc 
produced 

KHATTAK.  an  important  Pathan  tribe  in  the  North-West 
Ftontier  Froviaoe of  India,  inhabiting  the  soutlbeaitem  portion 
of  the  Veihairar  district  and  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Kohat.  They  number  14 ,000,  and  luve  always  been 

quiet  and  Io>  il  subjects  of  the  British  povcmment.  They  furnish 
many  rccru  is  to  the  Indian  army,  and  make  n»ost  excellent 
soldiers, 

KHAZARS  (known  aUo  as  C  hozars,  as  '.\<QTs'(po<or  Xifofoi  in 
Byaantine  writers,  as  Kh  i.'irs  in  .Vrnuni.m  and  Khwalisses  in 
Russian  chronicles,  and  Ugri  Bielii  in  Nestor),  an  ancient  people 
who  occupied  a  prominett  place  amongst  the  secondary  powcr.^ 
of  the  Byzantine  state-qtitea.  In  the  epic  of  Firdousi  Khasar 
is  the  representative  name  for  all  the  nertben  foes  of  Penia, 
and  legendary  invasions  long  before  the  Christian  era  arc  vaguely 
attributed  to  them.  But  the  Khazars  are  an  historic  figure 
Opon  the  borderland  of  Europe  and  A-ia  for  at  V-?.-',  jx)  years 
(a.D.  lijo-ttoo).  The  epoch  of  their  greatness  ib  from  a  d.  600 
to  950.  Their  home  was  in  the  spurs  ihr  Caucasus  and  along 
ihe  shores  of  the  Caspian — called  by  medieval  Moslem  geographers 
Babr-al-KhaaarC  sea  of  the  Khacars  ");  tbcir  cities,  all  populous 
and  civilised  commercial  centres,  were  Iiil,  the  capital,  upon  the 
ddu  of  the  VoMa,  the  *'ilver  of  the  Khaaan,"  SoBender 
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(Tarkhu),  the  ol.U-r  cap'tal,  Khamlidje  or  Khalendsch,  Bdod- 
schcr,  the  outpost  towards  Armenia,  and  Sarkcl  on  the  Dk 
They  were  the  Venetians  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Emdae,  ths 
ocgaotaen  of  the  transit  jMtwecn  the  two  basins,  the  oahmHl 
carriers  between  East  and  West;  and  Iiil  wu  the  nertiBg-pba 
of  the  commerce  of  Persia,  Byzantium,  Armenia.  Russii  and  tb 
Bulgariansofthcmiddic  Volga.  The  lideof  their  dominion  cbbtJ 
and  llowcd  repeatedly,  but  ihe  normal  Khazari  may  be  taken  .is 
the  territory  between  tlic  Caucasus,  the  \'olga  and  the  Doft, 
with  the  ouli>ing  province  of  the  Crimea,  or  Little  khaxiiia. 
The  southern  boundary  never  greatly  altered;  it  did  at  liOM 
reach  the  Kur  and  the  .Nra;:,  but  on  thai  side  the  Khaiaisoai 
confronted  by  Bysauiium  and  fctsia,  and  wen  lor  the  msH  psn 
icatrained  within  the  passes  of  the  Ckucssus  by  the  foftificstkm 
of  Dariel.  Amongst  the  nomadic  Ujgrians  and  agricultural  SUm 
of  the  north  (heir  frontier  Unctuated  widely,  and  in  its  icfiiib 
Kf-  i.'.im  rvi  ended  from  the  Dnieper  to  Bolgari  uiKjn  the  in;!.' : !t 
\'ulga,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Astarabai 

Eshnaloty. — The  origin  of  the  Khatars  has  been  much  diifMtcd 
and  thcv  have  b<-cn  variously  regarded  as  akin  to  the  Ceorpasi. 
Finno-Ugrians  and  Turk».    This  faut  view  it  perhaps  (he  w>* 

froluble.  Their  kinn  Joseph,  in  answer  to  the  inquir)'  of  ^jkUi 
hn  Shaprut  of  Curili)\a  (<.  95S).  slated  that  ht»  peofJc  •('.t'i 
from  Th'i^.irmih.  i;ranJ~on  of  Japhet,  and  the  iupposcd  inmuf 
of  the  other  fxupK  >  of  itu-  Cauca>>u».  The  Arab  gcocraphcrt  lb  . 
knew  the  Khaurs  best  conru-ct  them  either  with  (oc  Oorfiiu  ' 
(Ibn  Atbir)  or  with  the  Armenians  (Dimiabqi.  cd.  Mehrcn.  itj); 
whilst  Ahmad  ibn  Fadliin,  who  pasted  through  Khaans  « * 
mission  from  the  caliph  ^toqtadi^  (A.D.  931),  positively  aiKtlllla 
the  Khazar  tongue  differed  not  only  from  the  Tarluh,  bat  fmi 
that  of  the  tMmlering  nationi.  which  were  Ugrian. 

Nevertheless  there  arc  many  points  conneeted  with  the  Ktj/an 
which  inditaie  a  close  connexion  with  CKtian  jr  Turkish  p*^'*' 
The  official  titles  recorded  liy  Ibn  Fajlin  ate  those  in  u^e  .iracr,-  t 
the  Tatar  nations  of  that  age,  whether  Huns,  Bulgaruni,  Turbor  j 
Moogsls.  The  names  of  their  cities  can  be  exe^incd  only  by  nil^ 
ence  to  TurUth  or  Ugrian  dialects  (Klaproth,  Mim.  tur  In  AMwr,  I 
Howofth,  iCikasdrt).    Simc  too  amongst  the  mcdies-al  au(badtis 
(Ibn  Ijauqal  and  Ist.ikhri)  note  a  resemblance  between  (he  spteck 
in  use  amoncst  the  Khazars  and  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  rBoAn  j 
Magyar — a  I  yii.ui  l,in|.;ii,i({t — can  l«  traced  back  to  a  tribe  \ 
in  the  9th  century  formed  p.irt  of  the  Khazar  kingdom.  Tho* 
charactcri  .lics,  however,  are  accoiinti-d  for  by  the  lact  that  thf 
Khatars  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Huns  (a.d.  448  et 
at  another  to  the  ToritS      S^),  which  would  sufficientty  npU» 
the  Mgna  of  Tatar  tnHuencetn  their  polity,  and  also  by  the  testiaonf 
of  all  obwryrrs,  Greeks,  Arabs  and  Kustians,  that  t  here  » a » .1  douMr 
strain  within  the  Khazar  nation.    There  were  Khci^'i  ar.d  ta% 
(black)  Khamrs.    The  Khai.irs  wore  fair-skinned,  black-h.iirtd  isi 
of  a  remarkable  beauty  and  st.iturc;  their  women  indeed  »rt 
sought  as  wives  equally  at  liyy.intium  and  llacdad  ;  while  the  kin 
Kli.i.'.if.  \M  rr  iiyK',  sliori,  and  win-  rt  ixir;<d  I'v  th^-  .Arab?  ilnw* 
as  dark  as  Indians.  The  latter  wire  indubiubly  the  Ugrian  Boiudt 
of  the  atcMw,  akin  to  the  Tatar  invaders  of  Europe^  who  fM  tie 
armies  aiM  convoyed  the  earavans  of  the  ruling  caslfc  Bit  ikr 
Khaaan  proper  were  a  civic  commrrt ;  d  people,  the  faandmrf 
cities,  remarkable  for  somewhat  elah  r  >       ilitical  inatitotiMH,  i> 
persistence  and  for  good  faith— all  <jujl.;n.*  foreign  to  the  Hum* 
charartcc. 

They  have  been  idmiificd  with  the  'Asarfipoj   (fxrh.ip  Ki 
Kha/ari,  or  White  Kli^^ars)  who  appear  upon  the  Ic  wrr  \ol;i« 
the  Byaantine  annals,  and  thence  they  have  been  deduced,  i^bin^  . 
with  km  esavinciflc  nroof.  cither  from  the  'Avtfiw*  «  (Agslltm) 
or  the  Karla^  of  fferadotus,  iv.  loi.   There  was  throa^a* 
historic  times  a  close  connexion^  which  eventually  amoontr! '« 
p>Iiiical  identity  f)ei\vccn  the  Khazara  and  (he  Bar»il<eni  fibf 
I'.ii.siti  of  ,Mos<-s  of  Chorenc)  who  occupic-d  the  delta  of  the  VcJfi 
and  tlic  Barsilcens  can  be  traced  throu^;!!  the  pages  of  Ptolc^  | 
((.■  if,  \  .  91,  of  riiny  (iv,  ;G),  of  Stralio  (vu.  3i>0).  and  of  Pompcxn* 
Ml  .1  1  11  c.  t,  p.  119)  to  the  so-callixl  Royal  Sc\  ths.  r«iaai  0M>>«" 
who  were  known  to  the  t^n-ek  colonies  upon  the  Euaine,  and  I 
poMticsi  SMpetiorky  and  cwnrncyrial  eatcrprise  tod  to  this  wnfciisi  | 
of  llwir  name.  Soch  points,  however,  need  not  beic  be  tmvi 
pursued  than  to  establish  the  presence  of  this  white  race  srooix!  i" 
Caniian  and  the  Euxine  throughout  his(oric  times.    They  ipr^" 
in  Kuropean  historv-  a  s  White  }|  uns  (Fphthalite«),  White  I's™''  1 
(Sir  oeours).  Wliitu  ISnlgarians.    Uwing  to  climatic  causo  i!« 
tr.ict  tncy  occupie  d  w.i»  lowly  <lr>ing  up.    They  were  the  outp*«<S 
of  civilization  tiiv,.in)-.  ihc  encro.iching  desert,  and  (be  T»tW 
nonwdism  that  advanced  with  it.  They  neld  in  precarious  soh)^ 
tion  the  hordes  whom  the  conditions  of  the  cilisote  and  ihr  *» 
made  it  imposiiUe  to  supplant.  They  bore  tlm  braai  cf  caa  a 
the  great  wavn  of  Tatar  oonqneits^  and  warn  seontaahy  ew^ 
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ITilfery. — Amidst  thi»  white  race  of  the  Hcppe  the  KhaMri,  ran 
be  f\t\t  hiitoricjllv  clUtinKuishcil  .it  i\\c  fvA  ol  ini;  Jn<\  ccnlur)  A.lJ. 
They  burst  into  Armcnn  with  th<-  H.uvilccni,  A  D.  198.  They  wrrf 
repulM-<l  and  attacked  in  turn.  The  pressure  of  the  noroad»of  the 
■teppc,  the  quest  of  ptunder  or  tt<)BMi,  thefc  iccm  the  only  motive* 
of  tneae  early  cx^itiont:  but  la  tm  Ions  ttruj^le  between  the 
RoMn  anil  Pcraun  empires,  of  which  Armenia  was  often  the 
bntllelieM.  and  eveatualljr  the  priie.  the  attitude  of  the  Khatars 
assumed  political  iinportancc.  Armenia  inclined  to  the  civilization 
and  ere  lung  to  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  whiUl  htr  Arucid  princes 
maintained  an  inveterate  frud  with  the  SasMnids  of  HerMa.  It 
became  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Persian  kings  to  call  in  the 
Khanr*  in  every  collision  with  the  empire  (200-j^).  Durini;  the 

Soctuury  however,  the  powiag  power  of  Pmai  catrainsted  in 
anncmion  of  cnslcrn  Armeou.  The  Khaan.  ctidanRered  by 
fo  powerful  a  neighbour,  paued  from  under  Persian  inf!ucncc  into 
that  remote  alliance  with  Byzantium  whirh  ihcnrcforth  cli.ir.ir- 
teri/ed  their  policy,  anri  thrv  aided  Julian  in  hii  invasion  of  I'criia 
(Vij)  Simultaneously  unli  1  he  approach  of  I't  rvii  tu  the  Caucasus 
the  terrible  empire  of  the  Huns  spnin|i  up  among  the  I'Krijnt  •>!  thr 
northern  stepjx's.  The  Khazars,  straitened  on  every  »i<J<-.  rt  rr..iiiitd 
passive  till  the  ilanger  culminated  in  the  acr<•^^i(m  of  A:i;l.i  (454). 
The  emperor  Theodosiasietltenvoys  to  bribe  the  Kh.-jzars  {'AiiTfipm) 
to  divert  the  Huns  fron  the  empire  by  an  attack  upon  their  Hank. 
But  there  was  a  iluanic  party  amongst  the  Khaar  chiefv  The 
dc-M£n  wa»  betrayed  tu  Attila;  and  he  extinguished  the  independence 
of  the  nation  in  a  moment.  Khaz.iria  lieramc  the  ari-m^iKC  ''if  his 
el'lr-t  vm,  anr|  the  Centre  of  criirni'Mt  iitivinu-  t  the  <m-'<  rn 
Mibjccts  of  the  Hun  (448).  Even  (he  iron  rule  of  AttiU  was  prcicr- 
•Ml  to  the  time  of  anarchy  that  succeeded  it.  Upon  hisdrath  (454) 
the  wild  immigration  which  he  had  arrested  revived.  The  Khazars 
and  the  Saragours  (i.e.  White  O^ors,  {Qos>.i|)|y  the  Rarsilcens  of  the 
Volga  delta)  wm  twept  along  in  a  flood  of  mivcd  T.it.ir  peoples 
which  the  conquest*  of  the  Avara  had  set  in  motion.  The  Kha.-.irs 
and  their  companions  Lri.kc  through  the  Persian  difeiues  of  the 
Cauc.i-us,  71ic  >-  ,tj.pr.,|>ri.i!.  1!  the  ti  rritury  up  to  the  Kur  and  the 
Ar.iN,  ,ini!  r  ir'ii<|  ,i(  lir.;i-  t!irni;j;h  Iberia.  f'e»jrf;ia  and  .•\rmrnia. 
The  Persian  kina  implored  the  emjieror  Leo  I.  to  help  him  defend 
Aifa  Mioor  at  tnr  Caucasus  (457),  but  R«M  waa  hmeif  too  haid 
premJ.  nor  was  tt  for  fifty  >;ears  that  the  Khaars  wen  liriwca  back 
and  the  p.ns  of  Derbent  fortified  against  them  (f.  507). 

Thrfjughout  the  6th  century  Khazari.T  was  the  mere  highway  for 
the  wild  hordes  to  whom  the  Huns  h.id  opened  the  passage  into 
Europe,  and  the  Kh.i/.us  took  refupe  (like  the  V'<-nctidns  from 
Attila)  amongst  the  scsenty  mouths  el  the  Volga.  The  pr<  »»Ufe  ol 
the  Turks  in  .\sia  rireripil.iled  the  Avars  upon  the  \V< --t.  The 
conquering  Turks  followed  in  their  footsteps  (560-580).  1  hey  beat 
down  all  opposition,  wrested  even  Bosporus  in  the  Crimea  from  the 
empire,  and  hv  the  annihilatioo  of  the  Ephthaliles  complcle<I  the 
ruin  of  the  Wnile  Race  of  the  plains  from  the  Oxus  i.i  the  Don. 
The  emptrrs of  Turks  and  Avars,  however,  ran  swiftly  ihi  ir  b.jrl  aric 
course-,  and  the  Kha/ars  arose  out  of  the  rhaos  to  ninrc  than  their 
ancient  renoun.  1  b<  \  i- - iinl  Iroin  the  landot  Oarsilia. and  extended 
chcir  rule  over  the  Bulgarian  hordes  left  masterless  by  the  Turks, 
compelling  the  more  stubborn  to  migrate  to  the  Danube  (C41). 
The  agricultural  Slavs  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Oka  were  reduceo  to 
tribute,  and  before  the  end  of  the  7(h  century  the  Khazars  had 
annexed  the  Crimea,  had  won  complete  command  of  the  Sea  of 
A*ov,  and.  seizing  tspon  the  narrow  neck  which  wparales  the  Vi'li.a 
from  the  Don,  had  <jrj;aiii/e  I  ihc  portage  which  has  contin-jed  siiui 
an  important  link  in  the  Ir.iffit  l>et«een  Asi.l  and  Eurripe.  The 
aMiani  f  »i(h  By7,ir!iuni  tt.is  rr\i\'e<l.  Simultaneously,  and  no 
doubt  in  concert,  with  the  Bvzantine campaign againat  Persia  (^89), 
the  Khazars  had  rcapfwarecf  in  Armenia,  though  it  was  not  till  625 
that  they  appear  as  Khaars  in  the  Byantine  annals.  They  are 
then  described  as  "  Turks  from  the  East."  a  powerful  nation  which 
held  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Emdne,  and  took  tribnle  of 
the  Vialilsh.  the  Severians  and  the  Pol>'ane.  The  khakan.  enticed 
by  the  pnmii-f  nl  .in  iitifx  ri.il  pniKt  ks.  furnished  llt  raihus  with 
40.000  n-.'-n  for  his  l\-r^!,in  w.ir,  who  shared  in  the  victory  over 
Chns-rrH  .  at  Ninrvtb 

Meanwhile  the  .Moslem  empire  had  arisen.  The  Persian  empire 
seas  stfiick  dowa  <6a7).  aad  the  MosIsbm  pouwd  iato  Armenia.  The 
fcbakan,  who  had  oencd  the  mniinons  sent  him  by  the  invaders, 
now  aided  the  Ry/antine  patrician  in  the  defence  of  Armenu.  The 
allies  were  drfeaird,  and  the  Moslems  undertook  thr  subiu|(ation 
of  Khazaria  (651).  Eighty  years  of  waKare  followed,  but  in  the 
ctid  the  Mosl,  111,  pre>ailed.  The  khakan  and  his  chieftains  were 
ciptured  and  comtjellcd  to  embrace  Islam  (73?),  and  till  the  de<  ay 
of  the  Mahomme«lan  empire  Khazaria  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  Caucasus  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  children  and  of  com  (737- 
•61).  Nevertheless,  though  overpoawHl  in  the  end*  the  Khuars 
bad  protected  the  plains  of  Europe  fnxB  the  MalioaHiNdia%  and 
made  the  Caucasus  the  limit  of  their  conquests. 

in  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  the  Mahommedan  empire 
and  the  rise  of  Russia  the  Khazars  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
The  merchants  of  Byzantium,  Armenia  and  Bagdad  met  in  the 
markets  of  Itil  (whither  since  the  raids  of  the  Mahummcdans  the 
capital  had  been  transferred  from  Scnncnder),  and  traded  for  the 
wax,  fun,  kathcr  and  honey  that  came  down  the  Volga.  So 


important  was  this  traffic  held  at  Constantinople  that,  when  the 
i»>rtagc  to  the  I'on  was  rniiingcred  by  the  irruption  of  a  fresh 
iiunle  of  Tiuks  (the  T'  l i  ht  :kv^ I .  the  emt>ernr  Theophilu^  li  .ni--.lf 
despatched  the  materials  and  (he  worknM-n  to  build  (or  the  Khazars 
a  fortfca  tapneMbla  t*  their  fonys  (Sm)-  Eamous  as  the  one 
stone  stnictuiv  w  In  that  noaelf  region,  the  post  became  knowa 
far  and  wide  amongst  the  hordes  of  the  steppe  as  Sar-kel_  or  the 
White  Abode.  Merchants  from  every  nation  found  protection  and 
good  faith  in  the  Khazar  cities.  The  Jews,  expelled  from  Constanti* 
nople,  sought  a  home  amun^;-!  them,  deveIo()ed  the  Khazar  tradc^ 
and  contended  with  Mahommedans  and  C'hri^tuns  (or  the  the^logiral 
allegiance  of  the  Pagan  pcoiilc.  The  dynasty  arrepled  Juil.ii  m 
(c.  740),  but  there  was  eaual  tolerance  for  all,  and  each  man  was 
heM  amenable  to  the  autaoriacd  code  and  to  the  oAclal  iadgct  of 
his  own  faith.  At  the  Byantine  court  the  ktokan  was  hew  in  high 
honour.  The  emperor  Justinian  Rhinoimetus  took  refuge  with 
him  during  his  exile  antf  married  his  daughter  (^2}.  Justinian's 
rival  Vardanes  in  turn  soiipht  an  asylum  in  Khararia.  and  in  I.eo  IV. 
(775)  the  grandsi in  (if  a  K)iaz.ir  sovereign  ascended  the  Hy/antine 
throne.  Khaz-ir  trwps  were  amonj^st  the  bodyguard  of  the  imperial 
court ;  they  fought  for  I-co  VI.  against  Simeon  of  Bulgaria:  and  the 
khakan  was  honoured  in  diplomatic  intercourse  wiin  the  seal  of 
three  iolkli,  which  narked  kirn  as  a  potentate  of  the  first  rank, 
above  even  the  pope  and  the  Carolingian  monarrhsb  Imfccd  his 
dominion  became  an  object  of  uiKasinrss  to  the  jealous  statecraft  of 
Byzantium,  and  Const.intine  Porphyrojcnitus,  writing  for  his  son's 
instruction  in  the  government,  carefully  enumerates  the  Alans,  the 
IVii  hene^^s,  the  UiM Slid  the  BalgMiuM  aa tlw  fofctt  h* flMUt  1^ 
on  to  restrain  it. 

It  was.  however,  from  a  power  that  ConsUntloe  did  not  caniMir 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Khaars  came.  The  arrival  of  the 
Varangian*  amidst  the  scattered  Slavs  {861)  had  united  them  into 
a  nation.  The  advance  of  the  Petchenegs  from  the  East  ^ve  the 
Russians  their  opportunity.  Before  the  onset  0/  those  fierce  invaders 
the  iiriia.-i  lUs  s  i.'i r.iini v  <:f  the  Vh.ikan  bruke  up.  By  calling  in 
the  V 7(--,  thi  Kh  i.'  irs  did  ir.died  di-hi-l^je  the  Petrhenegs  from  the 
rKi-itiim  ih'  V  h  id  s,  i/et)  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  but  only  to  drive  them  inwards  to  the  Dnieper. 
The  Haagariaa^atversdfnm  IhdrkiadredaMltiieirnihMmaignncd 
to  the  Carpathians,  whilst  Olcg.  the  Run  prince  of  IQrr,  paaaid 
through  the  Slav  tribes  of  the  Dnieper  basin  with  the  cry  "  Pay 
nathiiq^  to  the  Kh.Tzars  "  (884).  The  kingdom  dwindled  rapidly  to 
its  ancient  limits  betwTcn  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
whilst  the  Russian  tr.iders  of  Novgorod  and  Kiev  supplant«'<l  the 
Khazars  as  the  carriers  between  Constantinople  and  the  North. 
When  Ibn  FadUn  visited  Khauria  forty  vears  later,  Itil  was  even 
vet  a  great  city,  with  baths  and  market-places  and  thirty  mosques. 
But  there  was  no  domestic  product  nor  manufacture;  the  kingdoa 
<lepended  solely  upon  the  now  precarious  transit  dues,  and  admil^^ 
tr.ilion  wjs  in  the  hands  of  a  major  domus  also  called  khakan.  At 
the  assault  of  SwLatosiiv  of  Kiev  the  rotten  fabrie  crumbled  into 
dust.  His  tro'ips  were  equally  at  home  on  land  and  water.  Sirkel, 
Itil  and  Smender  surrcndere<J  to  him  ((>6s-o''X)).  He  push«i  his 
conquests  to  the  Caucasus,  and  cstablisheif  Russian  colonies  upon 
the  Sea  of  Asov.  The  principality  of  Tmutarakan,  founded  by  his 
grandson  Mttiilav  (988),  replaced  the  kingdom  of  Khaaria.  the  last 
trace  of  which  was  enincoiahcd  by  a  jnint  ex[x^]ition  of  Ru'sians 
and  Byzantines  (lOt6).  The  last  of  the  khakans.  (ie  TKe,  l2ula, 
w  IS  t.iken  prisoner.  A  rrmnast  0(f  the  nation  took  nfuRe  in  an 
1  ind  iif  tfu  C.ivpian  (SiahcOttvl);  others  retired  to  the  Caucasus; 
part  enii>:r.iiid  to  the  dt-frict  of  Ka«."\khi  in  f'.<  or.:ia.  and  appear  for 
the  last  time  yuninj;  tti:h  t  rcnr^ia  in  h' r  siiires  iol  effort  to  throw 
oil  the  }'oke  of  the  Scljuk  Turks  (10^).  But  the  name  is  thought 
to  survive  in  Kadtaaria*  the  Geai|iaa  title  for  Mingrelia.  ana  in 
Kadaro,  the  Ttaflitm  word  for  the  Lazis.  Till  the  1310  century  the 
Crimea  was  known  to  European  travcUers  as  Caaria ;  the  "  ram- 
parts of  the  Khaars  "  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ukraine;  and 
the  record  of  4hcir  doaioipa  wvim  ia  the  mnca  of  Kaauck. 
KaaritiM,  fCaarioovod,  IGon»«<rhi.  Koori,  aad  perinpt  ia 
Kaan. 

At) I HOMIUI.!— XAoar :  Th<-  h  ttc  r  of  King  loscph  to  R.  H.vdai 
Ibn  ShaprAt,  Int  pnUished  by  J.  Akrish,  /Co/  Sftba  isrr  (Constanli- 
nopU,  1577).  Mid  often  reprinted  in  editions  of  Jehuda  baI'Lcvy'a 
Kutnri.  Ccrman  tandations  bv  Zedner  (Berlin.  1840)  and  Cassel, 
Magyar. Alterlh.  (Berlin,  1848);  Krench  by  Ciimoly,  Rn.  Or.  (1841). 
Cf.  Harkavy,  Russische  Kmie,  iv.  60;  Craetz.  Gesckifhtt,  v.  364, 
and  Carmoly,  Iliniraires  de  la  Ttrte  Saintc  (Brussels,  1847).  Atmt- 
nian:  Moses  of  Chorene;  cf.  Siinl  Martin.  Mimotrti  hnton^uft 
rl  tietrafihiquet  sur  I'Armcme  (Pans,  t8|}»).  /Iroftic:  The  account 
of  Ibn  Fadl^n  (921)  is  pre«Tve<l  by  Valfut,  ii.  436  seq.  See  also 
ItV>khry  (ed.  de  Gcoje.  pp.  no  seq.),  Mns'idjf,  ch.  xvii.  pp.  406  seq. 
of  Speenger's  translation:  Ikm  (fat^ial  (ed.  de  Goeje,  pp.  379  MtM 
and  the  histories  of  Ibn  el  Alhir  and  Tabar\'.  .Much  of  the  Anbst 
material  has  been  collected  and  translated  by  I-rarhn.  "  Veteres 
Memoriae  Chavirorum  "  in  Afi'm.  de  Si  P<l.  Dorn  (frt.m  the 

Persian  I  alwry).  ,U/m.  df  SI  /'<7.  (184^);  Dulr^mery,  Jnurn^  Ai. 
(1849).  See  also  D'Ohsson's  imaginary  \  oya[t  d'Abnl  Cautm.  \>3^ 
on  tlieie  sources,  ByranUne  Htslottans:  The  relative  pasagrs  aa 
collected  in  Strilter's  Memoriae  pobulorum  (St  PNCnMMg,  ttfU^ 
/twisoa:  The  Ckr»»itU  ascribed  to  Nestor. 
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Medfrn:  KlapTOtli,  "  Mtift.  nr  lea  K>iarar»,"  in  Jeum.  As. 

l«t  K-rii-!!,  vol.  tii.:  id.,  Tableaux  hisl.  de  I'Asie  (Paris,  iSaj);  id., 
Tabl.  hi'^l.  (if  Caucaes  (1837):  memoirs  on  the  Khazars  by  Harkavy 
and  by  llowarth  (Conjrrt  inltrn.  dn  Orifnlali^Ui,  vol  ii.);  Latham, 
Rmsnan  and  Turk,  pp.  2W  317:  \  ivicn  St  Martin,  ^.ludes  dt  f/ojf. 
cnciennf  (P.iris.  1H50):  n!.,  Kechrrfhes  sur  Us  popuiationj  du 
Cautast  (1S47);  id.,  "  Sur  li-s  Khaxars,"  in  NeuvelUs  ann.  des 
woyaf$s  (1857);  D'Ohnon,  PenpUs  dm  .CnteoM  (Paria,  1828): 
&  KrauM,  "  Zur  Gcachichte  der  Cbaann,"  in  Rtmu  onatlaU  pour 
in  Kite  OMralMMmMtt  (1900).  (^.U^iCEtO 

XBEDIVE,  s.  PcrMin  word  lUani&g  prince  or  sovcrci^, 
gnnted  .IS  a  title  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1867  to  his  viceroy 
to  Egypt,  Ismail,  in  place  of  thai  of  "  v.ili." 

XHERI,  a  district  of  JSriti^h  Indi.i,  in  the  Lucknow  division 
of  the  United  Proviiurcs,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  small  town 
«dlJi*iftaii«jrstMioi»<iiB.N.W.aI Lucknow.  Theaicft«(the 
dSittfet  b  <96s  iq-  vui  ttt  popalttion  In  1901  ms  90Sii^- 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  fatriy  elevated  plateaus,  separated  by 
rivers  flowing  from  the  north-west,  each  bordered  by  alluvial 
I.'inr).  North  of  the  river  Ul,  tlic  countr>'  is  con5.idcrcd  very  un- 
healthy. Throuj;h  this  tract,  probably  the  bed  of  a  lake,  ilow 
two  rivers,  the  K.iurij.l:i  and  Ch.iuka,  c'!.n;j;ing  their  courses 
constantly,  so  that  the  surface  is  sc»mcd  with  descried  river  beds 
nuch  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ve|et»- 
tion  b  vny  dense,  and  the  etacnant  waters  are  the  came  of 
endeade  fevefs.  The  peopie  ledde  to  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
low  ground,  as  the  aofl  is  more  fertile  and  lesa  cxpenahre  to  culti- 
vate than  the  forest-covered  uplands.  South  of  the  TJI,  the 
scene  changes.  Bclwci-n  every  two  river-,  or  Iritmt.iries  'trctchcs 
a  plain,  considerably  less  cliv:ili.J  tl^  i:i  the  tract  to  the  noith. 
There  is  very  little  slope  in  any  of  tiiisc  plains  for  m.iny  miles, 
and  marshes  are  formed,  from  which  emerge  the  headwaters 
afnany  secondary  streams,  which  in  the  rains  become  dangerous 
tORCnts,  and  frequently  cause  devastating  floods.  The  ceoeial 
dndnafe  ol  the  conntiy  b  from  north-west  to  •Mta^eat. 
Several  hur|e  kkis  eibt,  tome  Iteaed  bgr  the  ancient  channels 
of  the  northern  riven,  being  fine  sheets  of  water,  from  to  to  »  ft. 
deep  and  from  3  to  4  m.  lor;;;  in  places  ihry  arc  fringed  with 
magnificent  groves.  The  whulc  north  of  the  district  is  covered 
with  va^t  forests,  of  which  ,a  considerable  portion  are  govern- 
ment reserves.  S'li  occupies  about  two  tliirds  of  the  forest 
area.  The  distriit  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  tJlS  Olldh  & 
Rohitkhand  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Baieil]|y. 
.  KHBRSON,  a  government  of  south  RuMb,  on  the  N.  eooat  of 
the  Black  Sea,  bounded  W.  by  the  governments  of  Bessarabia 
and  Fodolia,  X.  by  Kiev  and  Poltava,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Tauri  I !.  'I  lir:  area  is  27,407  sq.  m.  'Hic  as[K-rt  of  the  country, 
cspcc.aliy  in  (he  south,  is  th.it  of  nn  open  steppe,  and  almo.'t 
the  whole  government  is'li  l.I'jtc  of  fore.*;!.  The  Unit  ^Itr  marks 
the  western  and  the  Dnic|><:r  the  south-eastern  boundary;  the 
Bug,  the  Ingul  and  several  mliwr  streams  drain  the  intermediate 
tenitoiy.  Along  the  shone  atietcb  eiteodve  lagoona.  Iroo, 
kaoBn  and  salt  aie  the  pftndpal  mlnenb.  Neatly  45%  of 
the  bad  b  owned  by  the  peasants,  31  %  by  the  nobility,  1 2  %  by 
odw  daases,  and  i>%  by  the  crown,  municipalities  and  public 
faedtntioits.  The  pe.is.-iiiiH  rent  1 , 7 3 o  c-->o  ;■. c res  more  from  the 
landlords.  Agriculture  is  vl'A  dcvtluped  and  g.ooo.ooo  acres 
($11 ";,)  arc  under  crops.  AriIi  ultural  machinery  is  extensively 
used.  The  vine  is  widely  grown,  and  yields  1,220,000  gallons 
of  wine  annually.  Some  tobacco  b  grown  and  manufactured. 
Beside*  the  osdioaty  ceieabj  mabe^  bemp,  flax,  tobacco  Mid 
nuistanl  ane  cooMMaly  giown;  the  fmit  trees  in  gmeral  culti> 
vatioo  include  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot  and  mulberry; 
and  gardening  receives  considerable  attention.  Agriculture 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  some  seventy  German  colonics. 
Cattle-breeding,  horsc-brccding  and  shccp-farming  arc  pursued 
on  a  large  scale.  Some  sheep  f.ir:iicrs  own  30,000  or  40,000 
merinos  each.  Fishing  is  an  important  occupation.  There  arc 
■miufactures  of  wool,  hemp  and  leather;  alio  iron-wocfcs,  nacbi- 
aciy  and  opedally  agricultural  madklaery  works,  sugar  hctoifas» 
steam  fbur-mUb  and  rherafcal  works.  The  ports  of  Khersott, 
Odiakov,  NUcolayev.  an-l  e^pcd.illy  0;!e»a,  are  amoni;  (lie 
iwindpil  OOtlelS  ol  Russian  commerce;  lictij>lav,  Alexandnya 


Elisavetprnt!.  \'o,-ncscna^k,  Olviopol  ,ind  Tiraspol  play  »n iinpcik 
taiit  pari  in  l!u:  i;il.ind  tr.-.lTic.  In  i.S;i  the  total  fmpuUlioa wis 
i,66i,8yj,  anil  in  181.17  .'.744.040,  of  whom  i .jiJ.i 75  were  vooea 
and  785,094  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pc^.  in  1906  wis 
3,257,600.  Besides  Great  and  Little  Russians,  it  compriw 
Rumanians,  Greeks,  Germans  (i33«4J3),  Hii^garian*^  B«w.»{|m 
Swedes,  and  Jews  C}o%  of  the  total),  and  some  Gyptiei.  Abcal 
S4%  bdoof  to  the  Orthodox  Gndt  Cfanrch;  there  are  abo  nu- 
merons  StulKUsts.  The  government  Is  divided  into  six  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  arc:  Kher>.cn  (i/r.).  Alc)ur.dri)i 
(14.002  in  1897),  An.-inicv  (16,713),  Elisavtiprad  (66,1  Si  in  Uiooi, 
Odessa  (440,673  in  1900),  and  'Iira.-pol  (r  in  190c)  TVs  | 
region  was  long  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Tatar  khans  of  ili! 
Crimea,  and  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  colonizing  activity  c< 
Catherine  II.,  who  between  1778  and  1792  founded  the  dlkiti 
Khenoo,  Odessa  and  Nifcobyev.  Down  to  1803  tbbgovcfamot 
was  called  Nihobyey. 

KBBBMIf,  a  town  of  looth  Russia,  capital  of  the  abovt 
government,  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  aboiit 
ly  m.  from  its  mouth.  Founded  by  the  courtier  Potemkin  ia 
1778  as  a  naval  s'ation  and  seaport,  it  had  become  by  ijS6» 
place  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and,  although  its  progress  ns 
checked  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  the  removal  (is  1794)  of  tk 
naval  establishments  to  Nijuibyev,  it  had  ia  1900  a  peptdiliiB 
of  731185.  The  Dafepcr  at  tbb  point  bnaks  into  sevoal  am^ 
fonsiag  bbads  OTwpwiw  leeds  and  bushes;  and  vessdi 
of  butdea  nvst  aacte  ai  SianUavakoe-selo,  a  good  way  dovi 

the  stream.  Of  the  tfldRcon  the  river  the  largest  sh.ire  is  (lut 
to  the  tinljtr,  wool,  certab.  Cattle  and  hides  trade;  wool-dtci>i:?, 
soap-lxiiling,  lallow-mching,  brewing,  flour-milling  and  tie 
manufacture  of  tobacco  are  the  chief  industries.  Kherson  is  a  \ 
substantially  built  and  regular  town.  The  cathedral  is  the 
burial-place  of  Potemkin,  and  near  Kherson  lie  the  remain  cf 
Jolua  Howard,  the  English  pbibnthrofdst,  who  died  Ime  b 
1790.  lbs  foitificattons  bim  Adea  into  decay.  The  maa 
was  given  to  the  town  tnm  the  supposition  that  tk 

site  v,.is  'i.'nv,crl;c  thu  of  Cher-.-'T.i -us  Hcrackotloa,  the  GrA 
citv  fouruicii  iiv  the  Dorians  of  iieraclca. 

KHEVENHtJLLER,  LUDWIO  ANDREAS  (16S3-1744).  Aus- 
trian ficld  marshal,  Count  of  Aschclbcrg-Frankenburg,  came  of  1 
noble  family,  which,  originally  Franconian,  settled  in  Carinthii 
in  the  iitb  century.  He  first  saw  active  service  under  Fiiaa 
Engine  ia  the  War  of  the  Spaahh  SuccemlM,  aad  hy  1716  hst 
risen  to  tin  qwMBaod  of  Prince  Engine's  own  regiment  d 
dragoons.   Be  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battles  of 
I'elerwardein  and  Bclcradc,  and  bcranie  in  17:3  major  gene'il 
of  cav.ilry  (Gmn-cl-Warlilmrislfr),  in  17:6  proj'rictary  colo:.d 
of  a  regiment  an>\  in  1733  lieutenant  field  mar>h.al.    In  i:-t  | 
the  War  of  the  roli.-,h  Succession  brought  hitn  inio  the  lit  Id  agm  ' 
lie  W.IS  present  at  the  battle  of  Parma  (June  39),  where  Const 
Mercy,  the  Atutrian  commander,  was  kilkd,  and  after  Menj^ 
death  he  bdd  the  chief  command  of  the  anny  ia  Italy  tiB  Fidl 
Marshal  Kfioipegg's  anivaL  Under  Ktoigsegg  he  again  dii' 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Gnastalla  (September  i^. 
He  was  once  mere  in  cornmnnd  during  the  or>crations  whjci 
fnlloweil  the  b.atlc,  and  his  skilJ'ul  gci:eral--hi[)  won  for  him  1^ 
grade  of  general  of  cavalry.    He  continued  in  military  i-^i 
diplomatic  employment  in  Italy  to  the  close  of  the  war.  U 
1737  he  was  made  field  marshal.  Prince  £!ugenc  rccommcndiat 
bim  to Uaioveieign  as  the  best  general  in.the  service.  Bnchirt 
eiptok  in  tbelWUsb  War,  wfaidi  soon  foUowed  his  promotiea. 
was  at  Radojevat2  (September  28,1737),  wheee  he  cut  V 
through  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  army.   It  was  in  the  .\  u^: ,  - 
fiuccejbion  War  that  his  most  brilliant  work  was  done.    As  ceo- 
mander  in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  Danube  he  not  only  drove  c* 
the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders  of  Austria  in  a  few  da>T  sf 
rapid  marching  and  sharp  engagements  (January,  2742),  bel 
overran  southern  Bavaria,  captured  Miuu^,  and  forced  •  teft 
French  corps  in  Lias  to  snmndcr.  Later  in  the  suBBBMr  ef 
1742,  owing  to  the  Inadequate  forces  at  hfe  disposal,  lie  badtc 
(  \aru.'.'e  his  conqup^ts.  but  in  the  follouing  canipai^jn.  th  .." 
now  subordinated  to  I'rince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Kbevcobw^ 
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ttconqurred  southern  Bavaria,  and  forced  the  emperor  in  June 
to  conclude  the  unfavourable  convention  of  Nicdcr-Schonleld. 
lU  dinppiovid  tlie  advMca  beyond  the  Khiao  which  followed 
IkcK  flncctSM*,  tnd  the  event  Jostifed  hit  fern,  fw  the  Aottifkne 

had  to  fall  back  from  the  Rhine  through  Pranoraia  and  the 

Breitgau.  KhevenhUller  himself  conducting  the  retreat  with 
admirable  fkill.  On  hi*  return  to  Vienna,  Maria  Thcrcvi 
decorated  the  field  marshal  with  lfa«  orUei  of  the  Golden 

Fleece.  Ha  diMi  loddady  «t  Vicaw  OB  tht  >6th  «(  JuiMiy 

1744. 

He  was  the  author  of  \-ariou*  instructional  works  for  officm  and 
•olJicrs  (/)«  G.  F.  U.  Crafen  v.  KhcitnkuUer  ObsenationipttnkU  Jur 
if.n  DraioHfr-re[iment  (17J4  and  1748;  ami  a  riilem/nl  ("t  llif 
irl..ntry  (1737).  and  of  an  important  work  on  »»r  in  eenerat,  Kurur 

f  -^'  f  ciirr  miitLinuken  0/x-rti<j«M«  (Vknaa*  I7s6:riciichvcnlaii« 
U.;i:mf;  df  guerre.  Pari*,  1771). 

KH  EVSURI,«peoplcof  the  Caucasus,  kimfolkof  the  Ceorguina. 
Tbey  bve  ia  icatterad  fraufw  in  East  Ceotgia  to  the  aof tb  and 
nonb-wttt  of  Mount  Borholo.  Their  name  h  Geoffiaa  aod 

means  "  People  of  the  Valleys."  For  the  most  part  nomadic, 
thoy  are  still  in  a  scmi-barbarotu  state.   They  have  not  the 

bcauly  of  the  Georgian  race.  They  arc  gaunt  and  thin  to  alm<  -L 
a  gKisily  extent,  their  generally  repulsive  aspect  beiiifi  acccu'.u- 
atc  I  Uy  their  large  hanib  and  feet  and  their  ferociou>>  exprc!>>ion. 
Id  conoplexion  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  they  vary  greatly. 
They  are  very  muscular  and  capable  of  bearing  extmonlinary 
fktisne.  Thqr  are  food  of  figbling,  and  still  wear  aroMur  of 
the  true  medieval  type.  Thk  pnaoply  It  nocn  when  the  law  of 
Vendetta,  which  is  sacred  among  tbiOBMaaioagaMNit  Caucasian 
peoples,  compels  them  to  seek  or  avoid  their  enemy.  They  carry 
a  »piked  gauntlet,  the  i<  rrlhle  nurks  of  vhkh  ■!«  botae  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Khcvsur  faces. 

Many  curious  customs  still  prevail  amone  the  Khe\'sur»,  as  for 
instance  the  imprisonment  of  the  woman  uurinj{  childbirth  in  a 
lonely  hut,  round  which  the  husband  parades,  finns  off  hi*  musket 
at  interval*.  Afwr  delivery,  food  is  MirreptiikMitly  brought  the 
mother,  who  I*  kept  in  her  pritan  a  month,  after  which  the  hut  is 
burnt.  The  boys  are  u«ually  named  after  some  wild  animal,  r.(. 
hear  or  wolf,  while  the  ehW  nanr^  arc  nm  inlic.  nuch  Daughter 
of  til'-  Sun,  Sun  of  my  n<  nrt.  M.irrt.iij  ^  .in-  arran.;ed  by  (>arciit'< 
when  the  hrUe  .■»nd  hrifleKroom  arc  stiil  in  long  tlottie*.  The  chief 
ceremony  is  a  forcible  al>duction  <if  the  K'r'-  Divorrc  is  very  com- 
mon, and  Mine  Khcvsurs  arc  polygamous.  Formctlv  no  Knevsur 
might  die  in  a  house,  but  was  always  carried  out  under  the  son  or 
star*.  The  Kbevsur*  like  to  call  tnemselves  Chriatians.  but  their 
religion  ts  a  mistuie  of  Chrtstiantty,  Mahommcdanism  and  heathen 
rites.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Friday 
of  the  M  >  Icms  nnii  the  S  of  ihc  J<  u  s.    They  wr>r!>hip  aacved 

tr  ej  a:-.')  iil'.i-r  s.-ctilVc.  t  >  llif  -:iir;t5  uf  (he  e.lrtli  .livj  air.  Thcir 
prii  ft5  ifi-  a  r.jniliiti  di  in  <il  mi^li^  ini'-tnen  anil  divines. 

See  (■  y  I'.  I'  I  '■  .  />•■<•  Chfii  urtn  und  ikr  Land  (Cassel.  187R); 
Erne  -t  (  tjjiUfi,  R  .  .t-'tAi-i  aiilhropoh[iquet  dant  U  C<iuiase  (Lyoni*, 

KHILCHIPOB*  a  mediatized  chiefship  in  Central  India,  under 
tbe  Bhopal  atRKy:  area,  373  sq.  m.;  pop.  (§901),  31,143:  «ti- 
mated  nvcnua^  £7000;  tribute  payable  to  Sindbia,  £700.  The 
rcddcMe  of  tbe  chief,  who  ia  a  Khichi  Rajput  of  the  ChMihBa 

clan,  is  at  Khilchipur  (pop.  siai). 

KHINOAN.  two  ranges  of  mountains  in  eastern  Asia. 

(1)  Cbeat  Kiii.scAN  is  the  ea.siern  border  ridge  of  the  immense 
plateau  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Himalaya  to  Beriiig 
Strait  and  from  the  'lian-shan  Mountains  to  the  Khinpan 
Mountains.    It  is  well  known  from  50°  N.  to  Kalgao  (41^  N., 
Its*  E.),  where  it  is  c^o^.>cJ  by  the  highway  from  Ul|itoF<Uai> 
Am  a  border  lidgc  of  the  Mongolian  plateau,  it  pMHMl  Voy 
great  orographical  imporUnee,  in  that  it  is  an  Impoitaiit  dmatlc 
boundary,  and  constitutes  the  western  limits  of  the  Manchurian 
flora.    The  base  of  its  western  slope,  which  is  vtty  K>.'Ule,  lies  at 
alt  itudes  of  jc>o  to  4500  ft.     Its  crest  rises  to  4800  to  6500  ft., 
but   its  c.i^Urn  ^I(j1>c  sinks  very  precipitately  to  the  plains 
of  Manchuri.i,  uhich  h.ivc  only  isdo  to  icoo  ft.  of  altiiLide. 
On  this  stretch  one  or  two  suborditute  ridges,  parallel  to  the 
OMita  range  and  separated  from  it  by  longitii^nai  valleys,  fringe 
its  casicra  akiie,  thui  maiMoff  two  dlSereot  tenacet  and  giving 
to  the  whole  ^ilam  a  iridtli  of  from  go  to  too  m. 
tcMbytet  Md  othv  vokaaic  fonnaiioM  aie  favad  in  the 


range  and  on  its  south-eastern  slopes.  Tbe  range  was  in 
volcanic  activity  in  1710-17JI. 

South-wr«t  of  Peking  the  Great  Khin^n  is  continued  by  the 
In-shan  niountains,  uhich  exhtl^it  similar  features  to  thoce  of  the 
Great  Khingan.  and  represent  the  same  terraced  escarpment  of  the 
Muii^ulian  plateau.  Moreover,  it  appear*  from  the  map  of  the 
Russian  General  Staff  (surx'cys  of  Ska>%i,  V  A.  Obruchcv,  C.  N. 
Potanin,  &c.)  that  similar  terrace-shaped  csrarpments — but  consider- 
ably wider  apart  than  in  Manchuria — occur  in  the  Shan-si  province 
of  China,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  South  Monfp>lian  plateau. 
These  escarpments  arr  pierced  by  the  Vcllow  River  or  Hwang-ho 
south  of  the  Great  W.ill,  fx-twetn  38°  an  J  yj°  N..  and  in  all  prob- 
ahiUty  a  border  ranv;e  hoinoloeous  to  tlir  (iirat  Khinp.m  sep.irates 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  llwanc-ho  (namely  the  ian  ho)  from 
thoM'  uf  the  ^'atll;•tv/e•ki.ln^;.  But  accur>iin|{  to  tttirm  hrv  the 
cuarpmcntsof  the  Wei-tsi-hh.in  and  Lu-huang-lin,  by  which  wjuthern 
Ordos  drops  towards  the  Wci  ho  (tributary  of  the  Hwang  ho).  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  Kalg.in  escarpment.  They 
fall  with  gentle  slopes  only  towards  the  high  pbina  on  the  south  of 
them,  while  a  steep  descent  towards  the  low  plain  Mems  to  Clift 
further  south  only,  between  32 'and  31*.  Thus  the  southern  con- 
tinuations of  the  Great  Khingan,  south  of  38*  N.,  possibly  consist 
of  two  separate  e«'arpment!.  At  its  northern  rnd  the  yA?icc  where 
the  Great  Khingan  i>  pierced  by  the  .Xinur  h  i-,  noi  been  .i.-cer- 
tained  by  direct  observation.  Prince  P.  Kropotkin  considers  that 
t  he  upi-er  .^mur  emerges  from  the  high  plateau  and  its  border-ridge, 
the  Kiiingan,  below  Albazin  and  above  Kumara.'  If  this  view 
prevail — Pelermann  has  adopted  it  for  hi*  map  of  Asia,  and  it  has 
been  upheld  in  all  the  Gotha  publications — it  would  appear  that  the 
Great  Khingan  joins  the  Stanovoi  ridge  or  jukjur,  in  that  portion 
of  it  ».Sich  faces  the  wcit  coast  of  the  Va  ol  Okliot^k.  any  rale 
;he  Kl;in;;.in,  sep^ir.iti-i:  the  M.jrii;  ilian  plateau  from  the  much 
l.iu-i  r  p'.iins  'if  t'.'-  Siin.'.ri  .mfl  the  N'onni,  IS  one  of  the  moet  impor^ 
lam  orugraphical  dividing-lines  in  Asia. 

See  &mem>v's  CttpapkUal  DieUmory  fin  Russian);  D.  V. 
Putiata,  ExftdUioH  to  At  Khingan  in  iSqi  (St  Peur^bure. 
Potanin,  "Journey  to  the  Khingan,"  in  Ixatia  Rust.  Ceog. 
(«90«). 

(a)  The  name  LmtB  Xbdnmn  it  applied  indiscTiaiaately  to 
two  disdnct  monntafn  nngca.  The  proper  application  of  the 
term  would  be  to  reserve  it  for  the  typical  range  which  the'.Amnr 
pierces  40  m.  below  F.katcrino-Xikolsk  (on  the  .Amur),  arid  which 
is  also  known  as  the  Hureya  mountain?,  and  a'^  Du-'-c  al-n.  This 
range,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Amur  ta  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
seems  to  be  cleft  twice  by  the  Sunp-'-ri  and  to  be  continued  un:Irr 
different  local  nimes  in  the  same  south-wrstcily  direction  to  the 
peninsula  of  Liao-tung  in  Manchuria.  The  utiicrtan^e  to  which 
the  name  of  i<ittle  Khingan  is  applied  is  that  of  the  Ilkhuri-aiis 
mountalM  (Si*N.,  tai^*ts^  B.>,  which  nn  inanerth-westeily 
direction  between  the  tipper  Nouii  and  tlie  Amur,  «-est  of 
Blagovycshchensk.  (P.A.K.;  J.T. Be.) 

KHIVA,  formerly  an  important  kingdom  of  Asia,  t-ut  now  a 
much  reckired  kh.ir..ilc.  dependent  upon  Ru^si.i,  aiu!  cniif;r;ed  to 
thr  ilelt.i  of  ihr  Air.u  'i:-.rya  (Oxus).  Its  frontier  r'.;:  '  v  n  the 
left  bank  of  the  .\nui,  from  no"  1 5'  N.,  and  down  its  left  branch  to 
Lake  .Aral;  then,  for  about  40  m.  along  the  'outh  coast'of  Ijike 
Aral,  and  finally  southwards,  fc^owing  the  escarpment  of  the 
Ust-Urt  plateau.  Flrom  the  Ttameaq^n'  territory  of  Russia 
Khiva  is  sepaiatcd  by  a  line  running  almost  W.N.W.-]£.S.E. 
under  40"  30'  N.,  from  the  Uzboi  depression  to  tbe  Aniu-dar)ra. 
The  length  of  the  khan.atc  from  north  to  south  is  ;oo  n..  and  its 
greatest  width  300  m.  The  area  of  the  Khiva  oasis  isjJiosq.m. 
v.hile  the  area  of  the  steppes  i-;  estitii:-cd  at  t7,ooo  sq.  m.  The 
population  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  the 
latter  also  at  400,000  (nomadic).  The  water  of  the  Amu  is 
brought  by  a  number  of  irrigation  canak  to  the  oasis,  t  he  general 
dcdivity  of  tlie  surface  westwards  fadliutiag  the  irrigation. 
Sevnal  dd  beda  of  the  Amu  intersect  tbe  tetfftory.  The  water 
of  the  Aran  and  the  very  thin  layer  of  eoce  vMdi  ft  deposits 
render  the  oa?is  very  fertile.  .Millet.  r:ce,  wheat,  barley,  OatS, 
peas,  llax,  lump,  maiMer,  nnil  ail  sorts  of  \cgetables  and  fruit 
(cfpcci.'.lly  nitliiiis)  are  p.'own,  as  also  the  vine  and  cotton.  The 
whitewashed  houses  s<  attered  amidst  the  elms  and  pc  pl.ir?.  and 
surrounded  hy  flourishing  fields,  produce  the  ni;  '  ::grr  iMe 
contrast  with  tbe  arid  steppes.  Livestock,  especially  sheep, 
camels,  horses  and  cattle,  is  eitenaively  bred  by  the  oomads. 

•  Sec  hi*  sketch  of  the  orography  of  East  Siberia  (Pwncb  trans., 
with  addenda.  pubUsbed  by  the  InttituI  dopapkivu  of  BnHSdsto 
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TI»epopulatiaiibeo«BpMed«f  foordividou:  Utbe|i  (150,000 

to  aoo.ooo),  the  dominating  race  among  the  settled  inhabitants 
ol  the  oasis,  from  whom  the  officials  arc  recruited  i  Sarts  and 
Tajiks,  agriculturists  and  tradespeople  of  mixed  race;  Turkomans 
(f.  170,000),  who  live  in  the  steppes,  south  and  west  of  the  o.xsis, 
aiiii  formerly  plundered  the  scltkd  inhabitants  by  thiir  raiJs; 
and  the  Kara-kaltxiks,  or  Uhck  Bonnets,  a  Turki  Uibe  some 
fOyOOO  in  number.  They  live  south  of  Lake  Aral,  and  in  tlic 
towns  o{  Kuflgnid,  Kbodaheili  and  Kipchak  form  tbe  fMcvailiag 
dement.  TtcycttUivato  the  Mil,  breed  cattk,  and  thdrtMimen 
make  carpets.  There  arc  also  about  10,000  Kirghiz,  and  when 
the  Russians  look  Khiva  in  1873  there  were  29,300  Persian  slave*, 
stolen  by  Turkoman  raiders,  and  >  ■  r  6500  liberated  slaves, 
nvQsily  Kizil  bashes.  The  former  were  set  free  and  the  slave 
trade  alH)li!>he<l.  Of  domestic  industries,  the  embroidering  of 
cloth,  silks  and  leather  b  worthy  of  notice.  The  trade  of  Rhiva 
b  considcfmblc:  cotton,  wool,  rough  woollen  cloth  and  silk 
COCOOni  an  exported  to  Ruiiia,  and  various  animal  products  to 
BoUim.  Cottons, v«lvtteea,liaidwareaadpepperarcimported 
from  Russia,  and  aSXkM,  eotton,  ddna  and  tea  Inm  Bokh.ir.i. 
RMvan  merchants  habitually  attend  the  Orenburg  and  Nizhniy- 

Novgorod  fairs. 

Hislory. — The  (ircicnt  khanate  Is  only  a  n^caRrc  relic  of  the 
great  kingdom  whirh  under  the  name  of  Chorasmia,  Kharczm 
(Khw&rizm)  and  Urgenj  (JurjSnlya,  Gurganj)  held  the  kty^  of 
the  mightiest  river  in  Central  Asia.  Its  possession  has  cun- 
tequcnlly  been  much  dispuied  from  early  times,  but  the  country 
has  undergone  great  chanfes»  feographical  as  well  as  political, 
wiiich  have  lessened  iu  importance.  TbeOaus(AmuHlarya)has 
changed  its  outlet,  and  no  longer  forms  a  water-way  to  the 
Caspian  and  thence  to  Europe,  while  Khiva  is  entirety  surrounded 
by  territory  either  directly  administered  or  protected  by  Russia. 

Chorasniia  i?.  iriciil ii>ntii  by  Hi n  liiitus,  it  btinj;  then  one  of  the 
Persiati  provinics,  over  uliiih  Darius  placed  iatraps,  but  nothing 
material  of  it  is  known  till  il  was  seizctl  by  the  .\rabs  in  A-D.  6So. 
When  the  power  of  the  caliphs  declined  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince probably  became  independent;  but  the  first  king  known 
to  history  is  Mamun  ibn-ilahommcd  in  99$.  Khwirizm  fcU 
under  tbe  power  of  Mahmud  of  Ghasni  in  iot7»  Mid  subsequemly 
under  that  of  tbe  SeUuk  Turks.  laiowthefavcnnrKuib-ud- 
dte  assumed  the  thte  of  king,  and  one  of  hh  descendants,  'Ala- 
ud-dinMahommcd, conquered  I'cr^ia,  ar.d  was  tlie  greatest  prince 
in  Central  .'\i>ia  when  Jcnghiz  Khan  apjiearLil  in  Khiva 
was  conquered  again  by  Timur  in  1,570;  ai  'l  linall>  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Uzbcgs  in  t^i;,  who  arc  Mill  the  dominant  rate 
under  the  protection  of  the  Russians. 

Russia  established  relations  with  Khiva  in  the  17th  century. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Vaik  during  their  raids  across  the  Caspian 
learnt  of  the  existence  of  this  rich  tcniuxy  and  made  more 
than  one  plundering  expedition  to  the  chid  town  Urgenj.  In 
1717  Peter  the  Great,  having  Iward  of  the  presence  of  auriferous 
sand  in  the  bed  of  the  Oxus,  desiring  also  to  "  open  mercantile 
relations  with  Inriia  through  Turan  "  and  to  release  from  slawry 
some  Russian  subjects,  sent  a  nulilary  force  to  Khiva.  When 
within  100  miles  of  the  capital  they  encountered  the  troops  of  the 
khan.  The  buttle  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  victory  for 
the  Russian  arms.  The  Khivans,  however,  induced  the  victors 
to  break  up  their  army  into  small  detachments  and  treacher- 
ously annihilated  them  bi  detail.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  sgth  caatuqr  that  tho  attention  of  the  Muscovite 
government  was  again  directed  to  the  khanate.  In  1839  a  force 
under  General  Pcrovsky  n'.uvc.i  from  Orenburg  across  the  Usl-Urt 
plateau  to  the  Khivaa  froniicrs,  to  occupy  the  khanate,  liberate 
the  raptives  and  open  the  way  for  trade.  This  expedition  like- 
wise terminated  in  disaster.  In  1847  the  Russians  founded  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxarlcs  or  Syr-darya.  This  advance  dc- 
prived  tbe  Khivans  not  only  of  territory,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  tai>paytng  Kirghiz,  and  also  gave  the  Russians  a  base  for 
further  operations.  For  the  next  few  ytta,  however,  the 
attention  <rf  the  Russians  was  taken  up  with  Khokand,  their 
operations  on  that  side  culminating  in  the  capture  of  Tashkent 
in  (865.  Free  in  this  quarter,  they  dirscttd  *  beir  ibougbu  once 


montoXhhra.  In  tia»  KwmnwMlilt  on  the  est  Aeiedtk  1 

Caspian  was  founded,  and  in  i87i-i87a  the  country  hsidiBgtt  ' 
Khiva  from  different  paru  of  Russian  Turkestan  was  thorou^ljr 
explored  and  surveyed.  In  187J  an  cx[>odition  to  Khiva  *u 
carefully  organized  on  a  large  scale.  The  army  of  lo  cootrta 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Kaufmann  started  Ironi  ih-  r 
different  bases  of  operation — Krasoovodsk,  Oirnburg  and 
Tashkent.  Khiva  was  OCCnpisd  ahMd  without  oppmittta. 
AU  the  tMiitorjr  (sStToe  iq.  m.  and  tioiiOQO  souls)  on  the  li^ 
bank  of  the  Oxtts  was  tonexed  to  Russia,  while  a  heavy  «sr 
indemnity  was  irapOMd  upon  the  khnvMe.  The  RMdw 
thereby  so  crippled  the  fannDcs  of  the  state  that  the  IhSB  il  is 
complete  subjection  to  his  more  powerful  neighbour. 

KHIVA,  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  in  Western  Asii,  I 
25  m.  W.  of  the  Amu-darya  and  J40  m.  W.X.W.  of  Bokhifi. 
I'op.  ahiout  10.000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  earincn  w  .ij,  iivd 
has  a  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  khan  and  the  higher  oiIjCuH. 
There  are  a  score  of  mosques,  of  which  the  one  containing  ih« 
tomb  of  Pol  van,  the  patron  saint  of  Khiva,  is  the  beat,  and  fam 
large  imAtasw  (Mahommedan  colleges).  Large  gndcns  crin 
in  (he  western  put  «i  the  town.  A  small  Ruasiaa  quaitff  IM 
grow  n  up.  The  lidubitants  make  carpets,  silks  and  cottons. 

KHNOPFP,  FERNANO  EDMOKD  JEAN  MARIB  (185S-     ),  I 
Belgian  painter  and  etcher,  was  born  at  the  chiktcau  de  Gren. 
bergen  (Terttiondc),  on  the  iJth  of  September  1S5S,  and  studied 
under  X.  Mellery.    He  developed  a  very  original  talent,  ka  | 
work  being  characterized  by  great  delicacy  of  colour,  tone  ird 
harmony,  as  subtle  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  as  in  its  maicrul  , 
qualities.    "  A  Crisis  "  (1881)  was  followed  by  "  Listening  tc  1 
Schumann,"  "  St  Anthony  "  and  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  (tttj), 
and  then  came  one  of  his  best  known  woffcs,  "The  Small  S|iUis" 
(1884).  His  "  Memories  "  (1889)  and  "  White,  Black  and  GaU  ' 
(looi)  are  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  "  Portrait  of  Mile  t." 
(iSSg)  in  the  Venice  Museum;  "A  Stream  at  Fossct  "(iSv:)*^ 
Budapest  Museum;  "  The  Empress  "(iSgg)  in  the  collctiiooof 
the  emperor  of  .Austria,  and  "  A  Musician  "  in  that  of  tbe  il^ 
of  the  IKlfiians.   "  I  lock  my  Door  upon  Myself  "  (iSgi),  wliitb 
was  exhibited  at  the  New  GaBety,  London,  in  igoi  and  tkrt 
attracted  much  attention,  was  acquired  by  the  Pinakothdi  it  1 
Munich.  Other  works  are  "  Silence  "  (1890),  "  The  Idea  oi 
Justice**  (1905)  and  "IsoMe"  (1906),  together  with  a  wtf 
chrome  butt  "  Sibyl "  (1894)  >nd  an  ivory  mask  (1897).  b  ' 
quiet  ir.tcn-ily  of  feeling  Khnopff  w.ts  influenced  by  RosaettC 
and  in  sjm[)licity  of  line  by  Burnc-Joncs,  but  the  poctr>-  andtkt 
delicately  mystic  and  enigmatic  note  of  his  work  arc  cntirr!7  | 
individual.    He  did  good  work  al.so  as  an  etcher  and  ilj" 
pointist. 

Sec  L.  Oumont-Wildcn,  Famaud  Klmopff  (Bruaieb,  1907}. .  | 
KHM.  a  district  and  town  In  the  province  of  Aaeih(ri$ai 

Persia,  towards  the  extreme  north-west  frontier,  between  tfcf 
Urmia  Lake  and  the  river  Aras.  The  district  contains  roic; 
tlourishing  villages,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  60  m. 
by  10  to  1 5,  highly  cultivated  by  a  skilful  system  of  drainage  tird 
irrigation,  producing  fertile  meadows,  gardens  and  fields  yiekUn 
rich  crops  of  wheal  and  barley,  cotton,  rice  and  many  kisdsd 
fruit.  In  the  northern  part  and  bounding  on  Maku  lies  the  pbia 
ol  Chaldaran  (Kaldetao),  where  in  August  1514  tbe  Ttuhs  ledn 
Sultan  SelhnLfoutfit  the  Pefrianatwder  Shah  Ismail  aadphdl 
a  great  victory. 

The  town  of  Knot  lies  in  38°  37'  N.,  45°  »5'  E.,  77  m.  (poW  | 
road)  N.W.  of  Tabrii,  at  an  elevation  of  ^.-.x  ft.,  on  the  pcil  I 
trade  route  between  Trebizond  and  Tabriz,  and  about  1  »• 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kotur  Chai  (river  from  Kotur)  whicha 
crossed  there  by  a  scvcn-archcd  bridge  and  is  known  lo««  | 
down  as  tbe  KJdl  Chal,  which  flows  into  the  .\ras.    Tbe  wzM 
part  of  the  town  n  a  quadrilateral  with  faces  of  about  isoo  jrds 
in  length  and  fortifications  consisting  of  two  linen  of  bastieoi- 
ditches,  &c.,  much  out  of  r^iir.  Thopapulalioii  numbcisshwt 
35.000.  a  third  living  inside  the  walh.  The  Armenian  quarw. 
with  about  500  families  and  an  old  ch-arch.  i-s  outside  the  wnT* 
The  city  within  the  walls  1  urois  one  oL  ibc  best  Uid  out  lows*  >> 
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^enh,  eoofstfcams  and  lines  ol  willows  rum  11?  ili  rii;  ihc  broad 
.-•.n.i  regular  streets-  There  arc  some  goo-;!  i>,ji., line's,  including 
the  governor's  residence,  several  mosques,  a  large  brick  bazaar 
and  a  fine  caravanserai.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade,  and  con- 
■deratitr  local  trafiic  aaoM  the  Turkish  border.  The  city  sur- 
HMkMi  10  Um  RuMius  in  1827  without  figbling  and  alter  the 
ttMljr  of  peace  (Turkman  Cbai,  Fetk  laaS)  wu  IwU  far  mum 
tiae  by  a  garrison  of  jam  ttumkm  tvaopt  at  •  guuiMee  lor 
the  payment  of  the  war  tndemiuty.  la  September  iMi  Khoi 
auSercd  much  from  a  violent  earthquake.  It  lias  post  and 
telegraph  offices. 

KHOJBlfT,  or  Khojevd,  a  town  of  the  province  of  S>T-d3r>'a, 
in  Rus>i3n  T\jrkcst.in,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  S>r-dary.-i  or 
Jaxartcs,  144  tn.  by  rail  S  S  E.  from  Tathkeut,  in  40°  17'  N.  and 
(k)'  icf  £.,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Xhokand. 
Fep.  (1900),  jiiWt.  The  Ruanan  quarter  be*  between  the  rivrr 
aadthcBathrc  to«B.  Near  the  river  is  the  oM  citadel,  on  the  top 
«f  n  aitUkial  iqttifB  mouiid,  about  loe  fL  Mdi.  The  banks 
of  the  ifver  are  so  high  as  to  make  ita  water  uaefem  to  the  town 
in  the  absence  of  pumpinc  r  f^  ir'in  ily  the  entire  commerce 
between  the  kh.in-itcs  of  UuLh^ra  .ind  Kliokand  passed  through 
this  town,  but  siuic  ihu  Russian  occujation  (1R66)  much  of  it 
has  been  diverted.  Silkworms  arc  reared,  and  silk  and  cotton 
goods  are  manufacturi-tK  A  coarse  ware  is  made  in  imitation 
of  Chinese  porcelain.  The  district  immediately  aiound  the  town 
istafcen  up  with  cotton  plantatioos,  fruit  gardens  ad  vfaqrwds. 
Ibe  najority  ofthc  iahabttaMs  an  Tsjiki. 

KhftjMt  has  rfways  bsen  a  booe  af  caMCBlisB  bctwcn 
kand  and  Bokhara.  When  the  amir  of  Bokhara  as^led 
Khodayar  Khan  to  regain  his  throne  in  1M4,  he  kept  posses- 
sion  of  Khojent.  In  1866  the  town  was  stormed  by  the 
Russians;  and  during  their  war  with  Khokand  in  1S75  ii  played 
an  important  part. 

KHOKAKD.  cr  Kokan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ferghana,  on  the  railway  from  Samarkand  to  Andijan, 
B$  n.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  latter,  and  m  m.  5.  of  the  Syr^rya. 
Itop.  (1900),  86,704.  SItwtcdataRsMtadsof  ii7$ll.,lt  has 
ft  amra  dhnate,  the  averife  temperatures  batac-^ycar,  96*; 
JiMMSry,  9t*;  July,  6f.  Yearly  rainfall,  3  6  in.  tl  tf  tliecenti* 
of  a  fertile  irrigated  oasis,  and  consists  of  a  citadel,  enclosed 
by  a  wall  nearly  ij  m  in  circuit,  and  of  suburbs  containing 
luxuriant  gardens.  The  town  is  modernized  has  broad  streets 
and  large  squares,  and  a  particularly  handsome  bai.-iar.  The 
former  palace  of  the  khans,  whirh  recalls  by  its  trchitn  turc  the 
■MMqucsof  Samarkand,  is  the  best  building  in  the  town.  Kho- 
kattd  issue  of  the  most  important  centresof  trade  in  Turkestan. 

Bawcattoa  and  wlk  are  the mmctealefarts.  wfaOe  namfac- 
gwsd  (Sods  MS  IMpsHicd  Inh  KvHta*  OsIm  bsHta^  the 
teacripdea  *  Khokand  tbe  Cbanrinfc"  and  iatwm  aa  Milawlr, 

ha  v«  Of  had  a  wide  currency 

The  khanate  of  Khokand  was  a  powerful  state  which  grew  up 
in  the  i8ih  century  Its  early  history  is  not  well  known,  but  the 
town  xvas  founded  in  i7ji  by  Abd-ur-Rahim  under  the  name  of 
Iski-kurgan,  or  Kali  i  Rahimbai.  This  must  relate,  however, 
to  the  fort  only,  because  Arab  travellers  of  the  loth  century 
nMotioo  Uovakend  or  Hokand.  the  position  of  wbidi  has  been 
identMad  that  of  Khokand  Many  other  popakas  and 
wealthy  towns  existed  in  this  region  at  the  time  of  the  Ard>  cob> 
cinest  of  Ferghana.  In  tjs^'JSQ  the  Chinese  conquered  Dton- 
g.iri.i  and  East  Turkestan,  and  the  begs  or  rulers  of  Ferghana 
recognized  Chinese  suzerainty  In  1807  or  1808  Alim.  son  of 
Narbtita.  brought  all  the  hcc;i  of  Fcrphana  under  his  authnrity. 
•nd  conquered  Tashkent  and  Chimkent.  His  attacks  on  the 
Bokharan  fortress  of  Ura-tyube  were  howcwr  unsuccessful, 
•nd  the  country  rose  sgainst  him  He  was  killed  in  i8t|  by  the 
ndherents  of  hts  broUwr  Omar.  Omar  was  a  poet  and  patron 
of  kntnfag.  bat  eoatlnacd  to  enlaiie  Ma  Ungdon,  taUag  the 
sacred  town  of  Amt  fTOfkcstsnf),  and  to  protect  Ferghana  firom 
the  raitl?  of  the  nomad  Kirghiz  built  fortrcs-!.!-?.  on  the  Syr  dars  a. 
which  btcanie  a  ha^is  for  raids  of  the  Khokand  ptofilc  into 
Kirghiz  land  Th:4  i\.is  the  origin  of  a  conflict  with  RuiM.i 
Several  petty  wars  were  undertaken  bj  the  Ruaiaos  after  1847 


to  destroy  the  Khokand  forts,  and  to  secure  po-scssion,  first,  of 
the  Hi  (and  so  of  Dzungaria),  and  next  of  the  Syr-darya  rcniun, 
the  result  being  that  in  1866,  alter  the  occupation  of  Ura-tyuix 
and  Jizakh,  the  khanateof  Khokand  was  separated  from  Bokhara. 
During  the  fotty-tivc  years  after  the  death  of  Omar  (be  i&d  il 
1821)  the  khanate  of  Kbolumd  was  the  scat  of  contmuous  wan 
bMsnsn  the  settled  Saiu  and  the  nonad  Kipckaks,  the  two 
paiticaasmiing  the  upper  hand  fai  ttoa.  Khokand  fanag  uadsr 
the  dominion  or  the  siaerainty  of  Bokhara,  which  supported 
Khudayar-kbaa,  the  representative  of  the  Kipchak  party,  in 
1858-1866,  while  AUm-kul.  the  rcprcsenUtivc  of  the  Sarts.  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  gasawtt  (Holy  War)  prtKlaimcd  in 
1860.  .and  fought  bravely  against  the  Russians  until  killed  at 
Tashkent  in  1865.  la  1868  Khudayar-khan,  having  secured 
independence  from  Bokhara,  concluded  a  commercial  treatjfiritk 
the  Rusaiana,  b«t  waa  eow|iilitil  to  flee  in  1875,  when  •  na« 
Holy  War  agalaat  Kwria  iiMptnrtakaed.  ftandultatheeap. 
tore  of  the  strong  fort  ol  Makkram,  the  occupathw  of  Khoksnd 
and  Marghelan  (1875),  aadtherecognitkm  of  Roastan  superiority 
by  the  arrir  of  Bokhara,  who  conceded  to  Rusna  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Naryn  river.  War,  however,  was  rmrw.-il  in  the 
following  year.  It  ended,  in  February  1S76,  li\  i.  pture  of 
Andijan  and  Khokand  and  the  annexatioa  of  the  Khokand 
khanate  to  Raala.  Ont  ol  It  was  Made  ttc  Hasifcin  pwf  laai  ol 

Ferghana. 

ADTUoainas. — The  foUowtng  pubtieaiions  are  all  la  Rasikmt 
Kuhn,  SktUk  of  Ike  KkamtU  of  Kkokand  (1K76):  V.  Nalivkin,  Sktrt 
Uutoryof  Kkohind  (French  trans..  Pari*,  Idhg.!;  .Nia^i  .Mohammed, 
TarUn  Skakroki,  or  History  of  Ike  Ruiers  of  Frrfhr^na,  edited  by 
Pantutov  (Katafl,  tSSs):  Mak»h6ev,  Histornal  Skrkh  ofTurkfttam 
ai(rf<k«yldMwir«flkrXiuriaM  (St  Petersburg, 1890);  N.mrov«kty, 
OU  Antlm  JMntlt  af  Tftrnt  (Taihfcem,  1894):  ibMnea  &Ky> 
do^SMUf  INsMNMfy,  woC  XT.  (1895).  (P.A.K.!  J.T.  Be.) 

KHOLM  (Polish  Clielm),  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
government  of  Lublin,  4$  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of 
Lublin.  Psp.  (1897),  I9,aj6.  It  is  a  yery  old  dly  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  kas  an  arcbaeotogiad  moseum  for  church 

antiquities. 

MMWiM.  fir  KftMBiw.  an  ahmightsl  rribs  tif  India.  InkaMch^ 
tfw  trifcntaqr  states  oIOMm  and  tkoGai^Onidiitrfct  of  Madiaa. 

At  the  census  of  igoi  th«y  nun  bend  701, tq!).  Their  main 
divisions  are  into  Kutia  or  hill  Khcmds  and  plain-dwelling 
Khonds;  the  landowners  are  known  a<  Raj  Khond?  Their 
religion  is  animi-.tic,  and  their  panihron  inrliiilt  ♦  oichty  four 
gods.  '1 1;;  y  }i. -  e  pivcn  thi-ir  name  tn  t  lu'  K  h' iiidm.'.l'-,  a  sub- 
division of  .Angul  d^rtrict  in  Orissa:  area. :  1  r  ;  pop.  (igot), 
64,:i4.  The Kiondhnguage,Kui, spoke  )  bymorelhan 
half  a  OHllion  pMBU^  is  auick  nMMO  doady  related  to  'Main 
tkaahGoadL  Tke  Kkoads  are  a  iaor  Ijii*  tkon  the  Coodk 
They  are  as  tali  as  tlw  average  Hindu  and  not  moch  darker,  while 
in  features  they  are  very  Aryan  They  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed 
Dravidian  race,  with  much  .Aryan  blood. 

The  Khonds  became  notorious,  on  the  British  occupation  of 
thi  ir  district  about  i?^!5.  'rom  the  prevalence  and  cruelty  of  the 
human  sacrifices  ihcy  practised.  Thc^c  "  Mcriah  "  sacrifices, 
as  they  were  called,  were  intended  to  further  the  fertilization  of 
the  earth.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Khonds  to  purchase  their 
victims.  Unless  bought  with  a  price  they  were  not  deemed 
acceptaMe;  Thqr  scUoai  aacrificed  Khi^,  tkoagk  in  kaid 
times  Khonds  wcve  okHged  to  aeB  tbd^  ddMtsn  aad  they  covM 
then  be  purchased  as  Meriahs.  Persons  of  any  race,  age  or  sex, 
were  acceptable  if  purchased.  Numbers  were  bought  and  kept 
and  well  treated,  and  Meriah  women  were  encouraged  to  become 
mothers.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  sacrifice  the  victim's 
hair  was  cut  off,  and  the  villagers  having  bathed,  went  with  the 
priest  to  the  sacred  grove  to  forewarn  the  goddess.  The  festival 
lasted  th«i  dqn^and  the  niMtat  eiiiei  «ctc  todidged  la. 

See  Mtdar  MaqAcresf.  Mdigf^  OscfrMw  ^TAr  Khmis-,  Us 
aceooat  el  ndr jcudeo  hi  Jtv  Jt  ^mafic  Sk.w.  »fr-aat  and 
his  ifceen  easn  gtoair^gartswi  aad  ftWsft  (CMsaita,  ig|>Ji 
also  Ifea  iif BssHhw'  if  dngai  {CdoMa.  tfot). 

KHORASAH,  or  Khor\ss,»n  d  >•  "land  of  the  sun"),  a 
geographicai  tcna  ongiQally  applied  to  tbe  eastern  of  the  four 
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qiiftrten(M«adltamthecudiiMlpoinu)  into  which  tbeucwat 
monaidqr  •!  tte  Snuman  m»  divided.  Af  ur  ths  Anb  con* 
quest  the  ntme  was  reuined  both  as  the  designation  of  a  definite 

province  and  in  n  looitr  ^.tn-c.  L'nlir  the  new  Persian  empire 
the  expression  has  gradually  luconie  rctlricttd  lo  the  norlh- 
eastcrn  portion  of  Persia  which  forms  one  of  iho  five  great 
provinces  of  that  country.  The  province  is  conterminous  E. 
with  Afghanistan,  N.  with  Russian  Transcaspian  territory,  W. 
wiih  AstaralMd  and  Shalmid-Boctam,  and  S.  uiih  Kerman  and 
Yod.  It  lies  naiajy  within  99*  4S'-38*  > s'  N.  and  s6''-6i*  £ . 
CTteudint  about  jw  n.  caat  aad  west  and  570  m  aottJi  and 
•outh,  with  a  total  area  of  about  1 50,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
moonlainous.  The  ranges  generally  run  in  parallel  ridges, 
inclosing  extensive  valleys,  with  a  normal  dirt-ciion  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  1  lie  ulii'le  of  the  north  is  occupied  by  an  extensive 
liighland  system  composed  of  a  part  of  the  LIburz  and  its  con- 
tinuation extending  to  the  Paropamisus.  This  system,  >urnciimcs 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  Kurcn  Dagh,  or  Kopct  Dagh  from 
its  chief  sections,  forms  in  the  cast  three  ranges,  the  Hazar 
Masjed,  Binahid  Kuh  and  Jacaiai,  encloaiiig  the  Meshcd- 
Kuchan  valley  and  the  JovainpUn.  The  fonaerb  watered  by 
the  Kaahaf -111(1  (Tortofae  River),  or  river  of  >f cshcd,  flowing  cast 
to  the  Hari-rud,  their  junction  forming  the  Tcjen,  which  sweeps 
round  the  Daman  i-Kuh,  or  northern  «>kirt  of  the  outer  range, 
towards  the  C:i-iii.i!i  Imt  loses  ilM.It  in  the  desert  long  before 
rcai  hiiig  it.  The  Jov.iin  plain  is  watered  by  the  Kali  i  mura. 
an  unimportant  river  whith  llows  south  to  the  Great  Kavir  or 
central  depression.  In  the  west  the  northern  highlands  develop 
two  bnuiclies:  (1)  the  Kurcn  Dagh,  stretching  through  the  Great 
and  Uttle  BalMM  to  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk  liay,  (2)  the 
Ala  Dagh,  fatmint  Acontinuation  of  the  Binalud  iUdi  and  joiaing 
the  mountains  between  Bujnurd  and  Aslarabad,  which  form 
pan  of  the  Elburz  system.  The  Kuren  Dagh  and  Ala  Dagh 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  .\trek  River,  whith  flows  v.eit  and  ^ou^h- 
wcit  into  the  Caspian  at  Il.i^s.in  Kuli  Bay.  The  western  o:7- 
shoots  of  the  .Al J  Dagh  in  the  ;K>rth  and  the  mountains  of  Astara- 
bad  in  the  south  enclose  the  valley  of  tlie  Gurgan  River,  which 
aho  flows  westwards  and  parallel  to  the  Atrck  to  the  south- 
eaatecn  comer  of  the  Caspian.  The  outer  range  iiaa  probably 
a  oiaan  altitude  of  8000  f  L,  the  higheat  known  aummits  being 
the  Haiar  Masjcd  (10,500)  and  tbe  Kara  Dagh  (0800).  The 
cent  ml  range  seems  to  be  higher,  culminating  with  the  Sh.ih- 
Jehan  Kuh  (ji.ooo)  and  the  Ala  fJagh  (11,500).  The  southern 
ridges,  .ilt hough  generally  much  lower,  have  the  highest  point 
of  the  whole  .system  in  the  Shah  Kuh  (1.3.000)  between  bhahrud 
and  Astarabad.  South  of  this  northern  highland  several 
parallel  ridges  run  diagonally  across  the  province  in  a  N.W.-S.E. 
direction  as  far  as  Seisian. 

Beyond  the  Alrck  and  other  riven  watering  the  northern 
valleys  a  few  bnckisb  and  intermittent  'rivera  loan  tbemielvea 
in  the  Great  Kavir,  which  occupies  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  province.  Thctruccliaraclerof  the  kavir,  which  forms  the 
distinctive  feature  of  cast  Persia,  has  scarcely  htcn  deitrnjincil. 
some  regarding  it  as  the  bed  of  a  dried  up  sea,  otliers  .is  developed 
by  the  saline  streams  draining  to  it  from  the  surrounding  high- 
lands. CoUccliAgin  ibe  ceoiral  depressions,  which  have  a  mean 
elevation  el  icaicdy  moie  than  500  ft.  above  the  Caspian,  the 
water  of  ttwae  atreanm  ia  auppoaed  to  fonn  aalioe  dqioaiu  with  a 
thin  bard  cniat,  beneath  iriiicfa  tbe  moistiire  iaietaiacd  (er  a  oon- 
iiderable  time,  thus  producing  those  dangeraua  and  alinqr  quag> 
mires  which  in  winter  arc  covered  with  brine,  in  annuner  with  a 
treat  heious  incrustation  of  salt.  Dr  Svca  Hcdfat  eiqdond  tbe 

central  depressions  in  1906. 

The  surface  of  Kiionisan  thus  consists  mainly  of  highlands, 
aaline,  swampy  deserts  and  upland  valleys,  some  fertile  and  well- 
watered.  Uf  the  last,  occurring  mainly  in  tbe  DOrtb,  tbe  chief 
are  the  longiiudinal  vallnr  anctdui^  from  near  the  Herat 
frontier  through  Meshed,  Kuchan  and  SUrvan  to  Bujnurd.  the 
Dcrrehgc2  district,  which  lies  on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  outer 
range  projecting  into  the  Akhal  Tekkeh  domain,  now  Russian 
trrri'rry.  and  the  districts  of  Ni&hapur  and  Sabzevar  which  lie 
&ouih  oi  Uie  Uiudud  and  Jagaiai  iaagi».    These  feiliie  tracts 


produce  ifce  and  other  witah,  eotteo,  Mhwoib 
fmbaiapcefusion.  Other  producu  are  aMaaa*  anCren,  t 
tide  and  other  gums.  The  diief  manufactvcaate  awonbi  1 

ware,  carpets  and  rugs,  woollens,  cOttCOl,  dllti  an 

pdisscs  {puslin,  Afghan  poshtin). 

The  adr»iiniL.trati%'c  divisions  of  the  province  are:  1,  Ntslup«r; 
J,  Sali7(\ar;  \.  Jovain;  ^,  AJarain;  5.  Bujnurd;  6.  Kuchan;;. 
Dcrrcli^jLi  ;  8,  Keiat ;  9,  Chinaran  ;  10,  Meshed  ;  i  i.Jam;  lI.BakSi/i; 
tj,  Kadkan;  14,  bcrrakhs;  15,  Sar  i-jam;  lb,  Uam  and  Sa6abad; 
17.  Turbct  •  Haidari:  ig,  TufsUa;  19,  Khaf ;  so.  Tun  and  Tattaii 
31.  Kain:  23.  SrUtan. 

The  population  consists  of  Iraidaoa  (Tsjiks,  Kurds.  Baladm), 
MoneoU,  Tatars  and  Arab*,  and  is  asUmatoj  at  about  a  milliac 
The  I'ersbns  proper  have  always  represented  the  «;tllfd,  inflii^rul 
anci  trading  elements,  and  to  thera  the  Kurds  and  the  Arabs  h4»t 
bctomc  largely  assimilated.  Kvfn  many  of  the  oris,nn.il  Tjur, 
Mongol  antf other  n  itn.^.l  iritn  ^  l  .-.';.'),  in>tc  .\(l  ol  le,idirii{  ttm:  (  fiiH 
roving  and  unsettled  life  ol  the  sahara-nnhin  (dwcUcr»  in  thcdcxnjb 
are  settled  and  peaceful  ikakr-nnhin  (dwclkrs  in  towns).  InrdifiMI 
all  except  some  Tatars  .ind  Mongol*  and  the  Baluchis  have  cos* 
formed  to  the  national  Shiah  faith.  The  revenues  (cash  and  VnA) 
of  the  province  amount  to  about  £tSB^0OO  a  year,  but  very  liiilr  of 
this  amount  reaches  the  Teheran  treasury.  The  value  ol  the 
cxjiorts  and  imports  from  and  into  the  whole  province  is  a  link 
undi  f  a  million  slcrlinp  a  ^car.  The  province  pnislucrt 
io,o<x.i  tons  of  w<Kil  anrf  a  t!;ird  of  this  quantity,  or  raihtr  n.  rr, 
valued  at  £70,000  to  £8o,ikx>,  is  exported  via  Russia  to  the  nurkcu 
of  western  Europe,  notably  to  MaraeiUea,  Rusaa  keeping  oalra 
small  part.  Other  important  ankles  oi  export,  all  to  Ru«is,m 
cotton,  carpets,  shawls  and  tuquoises,  the  laM  from  the  nines  Mir 
Nishapur. 

KHORREMABAD,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  provoMci 
Lurisian,  in  jj"  js'  N.,  48°  15'  £.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  v^b- 
Pop.  about  6000.  It  is  (ituated  138  au  WJf.W.  el  Isfshta  aa4 
1 17  m.  SX.  of  Kenaaaahab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  bM 
shallow  Khonemabad  river,  also  called  Ab-i-is(anch,  and,  k»« 
d'v.vn,  Kaihgan  R  ;  I  Ou  .-n  isolated  rock  between  the  lows 
a.'id  the  river stand.H  a  rumed  castle,  the  Dii-i  siyah  (black  tastk), 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  district  (then  called  Simhat 
in  the  middle  ages,  and,  with  some  modern  additions,  one  of  tiicst 
consisting  of  rooms  on  the  summit,  catted  FeUi  ul  aflak  (hcavta 
of  heavens),  the  residence  of  the  govcweiB  of  LuriHaa  ia  ik 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  At  the  feet  of  the  ceatle  stiadi 

the  modem  residence  of  tbe  govenMCt  bttUt  c  i4|0b  •C<*'<1 
spacious  courts  and  gardens.   On  the  left  bank  of  the  riM 

opposite  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Samha.  ThcB 
arc  a  minaret  60  ft.  high,  parts  of  a  mos')ue,  an  aqueduct.  I 
number  of  walls  of  other  buildings  and  a  four  sided  monolith, 
measuring  9}  ft.  in  height,  by  3  ft.  long  and  }J  broad,  «itb  u 
inscription  |>artly  illegible,  commemorating  Mahmud,  a  grsad- 
son  of  the  Scljuk  king  Malik  Shah,  and  dated  A.a.  517,  er  $if 
(A  O.  114S-1150).  There  also  remain  tea  arches  of  a  bddly 
which  led  over  tbe  river  from  Samba  on  m  the  road  t»  * 
Uiait,  a  city  situated  aone  distance  west. 

KHORSABAD.  a  Turicish  vUlagc  in  the  vilayet  of  MosiL 
Xi\  m.  N.E.  of  that  town,  and  almost  20  m.  N.  of  ancient 
\eh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Kosar.  Here,  in  K4.s 
P.  £.  botta,  then  French  consul  at  Mosul,  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  an  Assyrian  palace  and  town,  at  which  excavations  »cr 
conducted  by  him  anti  Fiandin  in  1S43-1844,  and  again  by  Vktoi 
Pl.ice  in  1851-1855.  The  ruins  proved  to  be  those  of  the  to*B 
of  Dur-Shairukin.  "  Sargon's  Castle^"  Iniilt  by  Saigpo,  kiagif 
As..yria,  as  a  royal  residence.  The  town,  bi  tbe  shape  Of  a  net* 
angular  parallelogram,  with  the  cornen pointing  approximately 
toward  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  coveted  741  acrt>o(' 
ground.  On  the  north  wcu  side,  half  within  and  half  uiilioul 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  protruding  into  the  plain  like  a  gnu 
Imtion,  stood  the  royal  palace,  on  a  terrace,  4$  it.  in  height, 
covering  about  35  acres.  The  palace  proper  waa  divided  iaw 
three  sections,  built  around  three  sidas  of  a  laife  eourt  on  ik 
south-cast  or  city  side,  into  wbicb  opened  tbe  great  outer  gam 
guarded  by  winged  stone  butts,  each  section  containing  suites cf 
rooms  IhjiIi  around  several  smaHer  iuru  r  courts-  In  the  ctrf.t 
was  the  icdi,  occupied  by  the  king  and  his  retinue,  with  »a 
extension  towards  the  nur'.li,  opening  on  a  large  inrnr  court, coe- 
laining  the  public  reception  rooms,  elaborately  dcoofated  eiih 
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sculptures  and  historical  inscriplions,  representing  scenes  o( 
huniing,  worship,  feasts,  battles,  and  the  like.  The  harem,  with 
separate  provisions  for  four  wives,  occupied  the  south  comer,  the 
domestic  quarters,  including  stablct,  kitchen,  bakery,  wine  cellar, 
Ac,  being  al  the  east  comer,  to  the  oorth-east  of  the  gickl 
■BtfiDW  cuttt.  In  the  west  comer  Stood  a  temple,  witb  a  Stage- 
tower  CrigiiiraO  a4MBiag-  The  walls  of  the  rooms,  whicli  stood 
only  to  the  bd^t  of  one  storey,  were  from  9  to  15  ft.  !n  thickness, 
of  (  lay,  faced  wi(h  hrick,  in  the  reception  roorr.>  ^ .lin  coted  with 
slonc  slabs  or  tilrs,  clM!«hcrc  t>lisicrcd,  or,  in  the  h.ircm,  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings  and  ar.ibi^.fjin-s.  Ilcri'  aivi  tf;tre  the  floors 
were  formed  of  tilts  or  alabaster  bloclis,  but  in  general  they  were 
of  stamped  clay,  on  which  were  spread  al  the  lime  of  ocnipaiKy 
nats  and  rugs.  The  exterior  of  the  palace  wall  exhibited  a 
qntem  of  graop*  of  half  caimans  and  stepped  recesses,  an  orna- 
■KM  fandUar  la  Bal^ionian  aKhitccture.  The  palaco  aad  dly 
««re  eomplcttd  In  707  b.c.,  and  in  706  Sargon  took  up  hh  nm- 
donee  tliaVa  He  died  the  following  ycir,  and  p.ilarc  and  city 
sc-t  m  to  have  been  abandoned  shortly  tlu  r^  alter.  L'[i  to  ir>o<) 
this  was  the  only  As.syrian  ;).ila(c  whii  h  h.id  tvrr  hii  n  rxptnrr<l 
systematically,  in  irs  entirety,  and  fortunately  it  was  found  on 
ihe  whole  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  An  immcttse 
number  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  excavated  by  BMla,  were 
transported  to  Paris,  and  formed  tbe  first  AsB>'rian  museum 
opowd  to  the  world.  The  objects  oacnvntod  Pbce,  tflfethcr 
with  Ihe  ohiecu  fomd  by  PRSnel"s  ctpcdftioM  in  Babybnin  and 
a  part  of  ihc  results  of  Rawlinson's  excavations  al  Nineveh,  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  Tigris,  on  transport  from  Bagdad  to 
Basra.  Flandin  had,  however,  made  careful  drawings  an<I  rrjpi<-s 
of  all  objects  of  importaKe  from  Khorsabad.  The  whole 
material  was  published  bf  tht  FhtBCb  gpfCnHOiBt  In  two 
■Kwumental  publications. 

See  P.  E.  Botts  and  E.T1andin,  Mtnumtnlde  Simhe  (Parts,  1849- 
iggo:  s  «ab.  400  plau«>:  Victor  Place.  HMm  «( i'A  nyrU,  opk  dts 
nauifc  wiM«waifs»|Mr  A.  FMiw*  (Paris,  rtt»'i«69:  J  voU). 

(J-  P-  P»-) 

KROTAH  (locany  Ilcri),  a  town  and  oasb  of  East  Turkestan, 

on  the  Khotan-darya,  between  the  .V.  foot  of  the  Kuenlun  and 
the  edge  of  the  Tak!a  mak:in  discrt,  nearly  JOO  m.  by  caravan 
road  S  K.  from  Yarkand  I'op  ,  alxiui  jooo.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  Mith  poor, 
square,  flat-roofed  hoases,  half  a  doscn  aMdhuoi  (Mahommcdan 
c<rilcges).  a  score  of  niosqvcs,  sjmI  som  sMfORr  (tombs  of  Mohom* 
ncdan  saints).  Dotted  about  the  town  aie  open  siiaaics^  wfth 
tanks  or  ponds  overhung  by  trees.  For  cciitilisa  Khotan  was 
famous  for  jade  or  nephrite,  a  semi-precrous  stone  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  making  small  fancy  boxes,  bottles 
anil  cups,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  bracelets,  &c.  The  stone  is 
Still  fi(Kirlcd  to  China.  Other  local  products  are  carpets  (silk 
and  felt),  silk  goods,  hides,  grapes,  rice  and  other  cereals,  fruits, 
tobacco,  opium  and  cotton.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  these 
goods  and  in  wool  with  India,  West  Turkestan  and  China.  The 
Msia  coatatas  two  small  towns,  Kara-kash  and  Yutun-hasll.  and 
over  jonvfllaass.  iu  total  pomilation  hong  ahanl  tjayene^ 

Khotan,  known  In  Sandcnt  as  Knatana  and  In  Chinese  ts 
Yu  thin,  Yu-ticn,  Kiu  sa-tan-na,  and  Khio-tan,  is  mentioned  in 
Chinese  chronicles  in  the  jnd  century  B  c.  In  ad.  75  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Chinese,  and  e\er  since  has  been  generally 
dependent  upon  the  Chinese  empire.  During  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christi.in  era,  and  long  Ijcfore  that,  it  was  an  important 
and  flourishing  place,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  which  the 
Chinese  sent  embassies,  and  famous  its  g^bas-warcs,  copper 
tnnkanb  and  teatflcs.  About  the  year  a.0.  400  It  was  a  city  of 
■one  aufniicenee,  and  the  scat  of  a  Ifourfshing  cult  of  Buddha, 
witk  temples  rich  in  paintings  and  ornaments  of  the  precious 
tnetab;  but  from  the  5th  century  it  seems  to  have  declined 
In  the  8th  century  it  was  conquered,  after  a  stniRgle  of  35  years, 
by  the  Arab  chieftain  Kotaiba  ibn  Moslim,  from  West  Turkestan, 
M'ho  imposed  Islam  upon  the  people.  In  i2to  Khotan  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols  under  Jenghiz  Khan.  Marco  Polo, 
who  passed  through  the  town  In  1174,  says  that  "  Everything 
i>  to  be  had  there  |at  Cotan,  L:  lUwtaaj  in  plenty,  including 


abundance  of  cotton,  with  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  wine,  and  the  like. 
The  people  have  vineyards  and  gardens  and  estates.  They  live 
by  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  are  no  soldiers."'  The 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Dungan  revolt  against  China 
in  1864-1S7S,  and  again  a  few  yean  Later  when  Yaknb  Beg  of 
Kashgarnade  MamcH  mnstcref  Bast  Turkestan. 

The  KnoTAiMMaYA  rises  hi  the  Koen-lun  Mountains  in  two 
hcadstreams,  the  Kara-kash  and  the  Yurun-kash,  which  unite 
towards  the  miildlc  of  the  dcwrt,  i^fmie  i>o  m.  N.  of  the  town  of 
Khotan.  The  conjoint  sin  am  then  fl(i»s  180  m  nortfiw.irdi 
across  the  desert  of  Takla-makan,  ihouj-h  it  carries  w.iter  only 
in  the  early  summer,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tarima  few  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Ak-su  with  the  Yarkand-darya 
(Tarim).  In  crossing  the  deacrt  it  falls  i<so 't.  in  a  disianee  of 
270  m.  Its  total  length  li  about  jeo  m.  and  the  atcn  It  drains 
probably  nearly  40,000  sq  m. 

See  J.  P.  A.  Rtfmusat.  Iliiloirt  dt  la  viUe  dt  Kkt^Un  (Paris.  iSso); 
and  Sven  Hedin,  Through  Asia  (Eng.  Iran*.,  Lxindon,  1898),  chs.  Ix. 
and  Ixii.,  and  Scieittifie  ResuUi  </«  Journey  in  Central  Atia,  1899. 
190.2,  vol.  ii.  (Stockholm.  1906).  (J.  T.  Be.) 

KHOnN.  or  KHOTtEN  (variously  written  Khochim,  Choczim, 
and  Chocim),  a  fortified  town  of  South  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Bessarabia,  io  4g*  jo'  N.  and  a6*  jo'  E.,  on  the  r^t  bonk  ef 
the  Dniester,  near  the  Austrian  (Calician)  frontier,  and  opposite 
PodoUan  Kanenets.  Pop.  (1897).  18,126.  It  possesses  a  few 
manufactures  (leather, candles,  beer,  shoes,  bricks),  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  but  has  always  been  of  itii[wiri.inrr  nic-sinly 
as  a  military  post,  defending  one  of  ihc  most  frequented  p  r-'-.ipes 
of  ihr  Dniester.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  scat  of  a  fKnin  5c 
colony;  and  it  has  been  in  Polish,  Turkish  and  Austrian  p<vf  session. 
The  chief  events  in  its  annals  are  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1611 
by  Ladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland,  in  167J  by  John  Sobicski,  of  Poland, 
and  in  1739  by  the  Russians  under  Mttnnich;  tbe  defeat  of  the 
Russians  by  the  Tuika  in  itM;  the  capture  by  the  Russians  in 
1 769,  and  by  the  Anstrttna  In  ifW;  and  tbe  occupation  ty  Ihe 
R  ussians  in  1 806.  It  finally  passed  to  Ruiria  Wilh  BcsaartUa  In 
i8f}  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest. 

KHULNA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Prcsi- 
drncy  division  eif  Bengal.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  lihairab, 
.ind  IS  ihe  terminus  of  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  109  m  E.Of 
Calcutta.  I'op.  (1901),  10,426.  It  is  the  most  important  centre 
of  river-borne  trade  in  the  delta. 

The  Duma  or  Kiivlna  lies  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  deha  of 
the  Oengce,  including  n  portion  of  the  SundMbtna  or  aaaward 
fringe  of  swaoips.  It  was  formed  out  of  Juion  In  »8ftt  Aran 
(excluding  the  Sundartmns),  1077  sq  m.  Besidts  the  Sundsf«- 

bans,  the  north-east  part  of  the  district  is  swampy;  the  north- 
west is  more  elevated  and  drier,  while  the  central  part,  though 
low-lying,  is  cultivated.  The  whole  is  alluvial.  In  1901  the 
population  was  i,>S3-043<  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in 
the  decade.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop;  mustard,  jute  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown,  and  the  fisheries  are  important.  Sugar 
is  manufactured  from  the  dale  palm.  The  district  is  CatCftd 
Imp  the  Bengal  Central  railwiy,  but  by  fat  the  gnaler  part  «f 
the  traffic  h  carried  by  water. 
See  Dislrul  CaatUeer  (Cakutu,  1908). 

KHUNSAR.  a  town  of  Persia,  sometimes  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Isfahan,  at  others  to  Irak,  96  m,  N.W.  of  Isfahan, 
in  3J*  9'  N..  50*  53'  E  ,  at  an  elevation  of  7600  (I.  Pop.,  about 
10,000.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  tbe  Khunsar  River,  a  stream  about  11  ft. 
wide, flows  in  a  north-east  direction  to  Kuom.  The  town  and  its 
fine  gardens  and  orcharda  straggle  some  6  n.  along  the  valley 
wHh  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a  ndla.  There  is  a  mtat 
profusion  of  fruit,  the  apples  yielding  a  kind  of  cider  whidi, 
however,  does  not  keep  longer  lhan  a  month.  The  climate  il 
cool  in  sumn^r  r  .ind  cold  in  winter.  Ibeiu are fiva caKvameiaii, 

three  mosques  and  a  post  ofTice. 

KHURJA.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bulandshahr  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  27  m.  N.W.  of  Aligarfa,  near  the  main 

>  Sir  H.  Vulc,  Tkt  Book  oj  Sir  Uvu  Ms,  hk.  L  ch.  ixavi.  Old 
cd«  London,  1909). 
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Hne  of  tlie  East  Indlta  f*fl«ay.  Pop.  (1901).  99,*n.  It  la  an 
important  centre  of  trade  in  grain,  indigo,  iofn  arid  gtti,  and  Ina 
cotton  gins  and  preues  and  a  manufacture  of  pottery.  Jain 
traders  form  a  l.irgc  and  wealthy  class;  and  the  pnnii|ial 
building  in  ihf  loun  \i,  n  modern  Jain  temple,  a  fmc  domed 
$tructufc  inLly  i.^rvui  and  ornamented  in  gold  and  colours. 

KHYBER  PASS,  the  most  important  of  the  passes  whicfi  lead 
fiWn  Alghanisian  into  India.  It  is  a  narrow  defile  winding 
ketKBCB  diSs  of  ahak  and  limcatonc  600  to  moo  ft.  Ufh, 
MictcMiitwp  to  aion  lofty  nomtaitiabaUnd.  NooilierpaaaiB 
the  world  haa  poaacased  auch  alntcgk  impoctanoe  or  retaina  ao 
many  historic  associations  as  this  gateway  lo  the  plains  of 

India.  It  h.i'-  iiri.li.ilily  sicn  PursLin  :in(l  (ircek,  Seljuk,  Tat.ir, 
Mongol  and  Dur.ini  cunqut Ti.r,,  with  llu  Ixiblsof  .Mcx.irnivr  llic 
(.ri-.il,  Mahmad  of  Chjzm,  Jt  iigha  Kh,;.i.  Tinuir,  lialn  r, 
Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  numerous  other  warrior  chici's 
poia  and  repass  through  its  rocky  dcAlcs  during  a  period  <A 
aooeyank  The  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  Pc^ha  >s  ar 
plaitt  Iran  the  Afghan  highlands  differs  in  many  resfxcu 
from  tha  aamntain  barrier  whtcb  iatervcacs  bctwten  the  Indua 
plains  and  the  plateau  farther  aouth.  To  the  south  this  hanfer 
tur,  ,ists  of  a  strii  s  >  if  lli  xurcs  folded  p.nrallcl  to  the  river,  through 
which  ihc  pl.iteau  drainaRC  breaks  down  in  trnn!>vtr!,c  lines  form- 
ing gorges  anil  i  liUs  as  it  cuts  through  suicc^  1.  c  ndgt  s.  West 
of  Peshawar  the  slnkc  of  the  mountain  systems  is  roughly  from 
weal  to  east,  and  this  formation  is  maintained  with  more  or 
Icaa  nguUrity  as  far  south  as  the  Tochi  River  and  \V.izirislan. 
AlOMMt  immediately  west  of  J'cshawar,  and  stretching  along 
the  aaae  parallel  of  iattiude  from  the  meridian  of  Kabul  to 
within  ten  ndlcs  of  the  Fcahawtr  cnntonmeat,  la  the  graat 
central  range  of  the  Safed  Koh,  which  forms  throughout  its 
long,  straight  line  of  rugged  peaks  the  southern  wall,  or  w.nlcr- 
di'.Kli-.  ol  llii  Kabul  KiviT  basin.  About  the  nicrMli.iii  df  71  t".. 
it  forks,  seniiing  off  to  the  norih-casl  what  is  lotally  knus\n  as  a 
spur  to  the  Kabul  River,  but  whith  is  gcographii ally  only  pait 
uf  that  stupcn<ious  water-divide  which  hedges  in  the  Kunar 
and  Cbitral  valleys,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Shandur  Range, 
unites  with  the  Hindu  Kuih  Dear  the  head  of  the  Taghdumbash 
Phmir.  The  Kaibul  RJvw  hicakt  throu^  this  northern  spur 
•I  the  Saicd  Koh;  uul  ia  bnaUaf  ihro.igh  it  is  forced  to  the 
northward  in  a  curved  channel  or  trough,  deeply  sunk  in  the 
mountains  between  terrific  clifls  and  precipices,  where  its  narrow 
waterway  aflords  no  foothold  to  man  or  bca&t  for  many  nnics. 
To  reach  the  Kabul  River  within  Afghan  tcrriltiry  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  over  this  water-divide;  and  the  Khybcr  stream, 
flowing  down  from  the  pass  at  Landi  Koial  to  a  point  in  the 
plairu  opposite  Jamrud,  9  m.  W.  of  Peshawar,  affords  the 
opportunity. 

Pursuing  the  naia  road  turn  Peahawar  to  Kabul,  the  foct  of 
Jamrud,  which  commanda  the  Biitiah  end  of  the  Khyher  Faaa, 

lies  some  11  m.  W.  of  Peshawar.  The  road  leads  through  a 
barren  stony  plain,  cut  up  by  water-courses  and  infested  by  all 
the  worst  cut-throats  in  the  Peshawar  district.  Some  three 
miles  beyond  Jamrud  the  road  enters  the  mountains  at  an 
opening  called  Shadi  Bagiar,  and  here  the  Khybcr  proper 
begins.  The  highway  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  ilie  licd 
of  a  ravine,  and  then  joint  the  road  made,  by  Colonel  Mackcton 
in  i8j9-i84a(  vntil  it  atomda  oa  the  lefi-band  aide  to  a 
pbteau  caled  Shagd.  Fran  bete  can  be  aeea  the  fort  of  Alt 
Maajid,  which  commands  the  centre  of  the  pass,  and  which  has 
been  the  Kene  of  more  than  one  famous  siege.  Stilt  going 
wcslward  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  by  an  easy  t'^i.v^ 
descends  to  the  river  of  Ali  Masjid,  and  runs  along  its  bank. 
The  new  road  along  this  cliff  was  made  by  ihc  Br;iiah  during 
the  Second  Afghan  War  (1879-So),  and  here  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Khybcr,  not  more  than  1$  ft.  broad,  with  the  Rhotaa 
hill  00  the  right  fully  aoeo  ft.  overhead.  Some  three  miles 
farther  en  the  valley  %ridem,  and  oa  eithcr\ide  Oe  the  hamku 
and  some  uxty  towers  of  the  Zakka  Kbd  Alridts.  Then  ceaes 
the  Loargi  Shiowari  pbteau,  some  seven  miles  in  length  and 
three  in  Its  widest  part,  ending  at  Landi  Kotal,  where  is  another 
Bfltiah  fort,  which  closes  thin  end  of  the  Kbybei  aud  ovciiooks 


theplaiMOf  Af^haaiMa.  After  leaving  Landi  KnlalthBpat 
Kabul  h^hway  posses  between  low  hilh,  until  h  dcbsecha 
on  the  Kabul  River  and  leads  to  Dakka.   The  whole  ol  tht 

Khyber  Pass  frum  cr  1  lo  cn  1  lies  wiihin  the  country  of  tlx 
Afridis,  and  is  now  recognized  as  under  British  control.  Fcgot 
Shaili  Bagiar  on  the  east  to  Laadi  KoUl  On  the  WHt  it  alaM 
3o  m.  in  a  straight  line. 

The  Khybcr  has  been  adopted  by  the  British as the attia Hal 
to  Kabul,  but  its  diflicultics  (before  they  were  overcome  by 
Britirii  engineers)  were  such  that  it  wss  ncvcf  so  Raided  fay 
foroacr  rulers  of  India.  The  oM  raad  to  India  left  the  KaM  i 
River  near  its  junction  with  the  Kunar,  and  croaMd  the  gnat  I 
divide  between  the  Kunar  valKy  and  Bajour;  then  it  tumtd  > 
hi/ji hwards  to  the  plains.    During  the  first  Afghan  War  ihf  ' 
Kliyber  was  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes  with  the  Mrviiy  .u  ! 
S'lme  <lisaslcrs  to  the  British  troops.    In  July  1830  Colonel  Vtiit 
captured  the  fortress  of  Ali  klasjid.    In  1S41,  when  JaUbbvl 
was  blockaded.  Colonel  Mosclcy  was  sent  to  occupy  the  lanK  i«rt, 
but  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  after  a  few  days  owiag  to 
acafdty  of  provlaioaa.  In  Aprilof  tbeeaaieyearit  wmice«a 
pied  by  Geneml  FoUodi  ui  his  advance  to  Kabul  It  waial 
Ali  Masjid  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  friendly  missioa  to  tke 
amir  Sherc  Ali  was  Slopped  in  1878,  thus  causing  the  srcood 
Afghan  War;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  that  war       Masjid  »a 
captured  by  SirSaniuel  Browne.    Thetrcaty  whichiluH-dihcwir 
in  .May  18;')  Icfl  the  Khyber  tribes  under  British  ront  tu!  Frcffl 
that  time  the  pass  was  protected  by  jczailchis  drawn  from  tbc 
Afridi  tribe,  who  were  paid  a  subsidy  by  the  British  gMenanaL 
For  18  yean»Iram  iSygonwaid,  Colonel  R.  Warburtoa  caninlM 
the  Khybcr,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  sicaml  in 
safety:  but  hie  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  synchroooo^ 
with  the  wave  of  fanaticism  which  swept  along  the  notth-vtst 
lidrdcr  of  India  durinf;  iSi,;.    The  Afridis  were  pier-u.i'I'- I  '  -  I 
their  niuliahs  to  attack  the  pass,  wliieh  llicy  themselves     i  ' 
guaranteed.    'Ihc  British  government  were    warned  ol  the 
intcndeil  movement,  l>ut  only  withdrew  the  British  officrrj 
belonging  to  the  Khybcr  Rillcs,  and  left  the  pass  to  its 
The  Khybcr  Rifles,  dcKrtcd  by  their  ofTiccrs,  made  a  !»>>'■ 
hearted  resistance  to  their  (eUow-tribcsmen*  and  the  past  id 
Into  the  haade  of  the  Afddie»  mA  gewwdaed  ia  their  puanaii  i 
for  aome  months.  Thtt  was  the  chief  cease  of  the  Thah  C»  I 
pedliion  of  1807.    The  Khyber  Rifi<5  were  afterwards Strengik- 
cned,  and  divided  into  tvxj  batialions  commanded  by  l<W 
British  ollicers. 

S<e  Eiflilcrn  Vtars  in  Ike  Kh\lier,  by  Sir  Robert  Warburtr>n  dvo  : 
Indian  liordaland,  by  S^r  T.  Iloldich  (1901).  (T.  W  W', 

KIAKHTA,  a  town  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  chief  centres  4 
trade  between  Russia  and  China,  on  the  Kiahhta,  an  aflsMt 
of  the  Selenga«  and  on  an  elevatod  plain  svnauaded  by  ■"■^ 
tains,  in  the  Rutalan  govefaaieat  of  Traaabaikalia,  jso  ra.  S.V. 
of  Chita,  the  capital,  and  dose  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  y>'  sa' 
N.,  106°  40'  £.    Besides  the  lower  town  or  Kiakhta  proper,  tix 
municipal  jurisdiction  comprises  the  fortified  upper  toun  ci 
Troitskosavsk,  about  2  m.  N.,  and  the  settlement  of 
Kiakhta,  10  m.  farther  distant.    The  lower  town  stands  ditec'.  > 
opposite  to  the  Chinese  emporium  of  Msimachin,  is  surroucoci 
by  walls,  and  canaists  principally  of  one  broad  street  and  a  I 
large  eachaiiie  courtyard.  From  1689  to  1917  the  trade  d  I 
Kiakhu  waa  a  gowcnuacat  amaoiwly,  but  ia  the  latter  year  it 
was  thrown  open  to  private  merdianta,  and  continued  H 
improve  until  1660,  when  the  right  of  commerdal  intercoant 

v.a-,  LXler.:!e:l  a!ong  thc  wholc  RuSiian-Chincsc  frontier.  H* 
annual  December  fuirs  for  which  Kiakhta  was  formerly  faawa> 
and  also  the  regular  traiTic  passing  through  the  town,  havecwi- 
siderably  fallen  of!  since  that  date.  The  Russians  cxctunft 
here  leather,  sheepskins,  furs,  horns,  woollen  cloths,  coane 
linens  and  cattle  for  teas  (in  value  9$%  of  the  entire  imports). 
porMtain,  rhubarb,  mamdactured  ailhs,  nanhcens  and  otto 
Chineie  produce.  The  population,  including  Uu4UaUM 
(5000)  and  Troitskoaavsk  (911  j  in  1897),  is  nearly  jo.oea 

KIANO-SI,  ,-in  (astern  province  of  China,  Ixninih  d  N'.  Vf 
llu  pch  and  Ngan-bui,  S.  by  Kwang-lung,      by  hu-kiin,  aad 
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W.  kf  Bm  w  It  bM  *B  MM  «l  f j.i aad  •  patnl*- 
UoQ  ntimtd  at  ij,ooo,ooo.  It  is  diivided  into  fouricra  pn- 
fectwct.  Tbe  provincial  capital  i»  Nan-eh'ang  Fu,  on  the  Kan 

Kiang,  abo'Jl  .35  m.  frornlhc  I'o-yang Lake.  '1  hu  w hole  pru vin<.c 
Is  traversed  in  3  souih-wcsttrly  and  norih-i  asu  riy  <iifcttion 
by  ihc  Nan-!>han  ranges.  The  largiji  rivtr  is  ihc  Kan  Kiang, 
which  hscs  ia  the  mountains  in  tiic  MMith  of  the  province  and 
flows  north-east  to  tbe  Po-yang  Lake.  It  was  over  the  Moiling 
Pus  Md  4I0WB  this  over  that,  in  eld  daya,rnihai>iw  luding  at 
CaMoa  praceeded  te.Pduag.  Dwint  ^  summer  lima  it  has 
vatar  o(  suffidest  dqtth  for  steame»  aC  Uiht  dnfl  •»  far  aa 
Nan<h'ang,  and  it  is  navigable  by  native  crtft  for  a  contdcrabk 
diitancc  beyond  t)iat  city.  Another  river  of  note  is  the  Chang 
Kiang,  whitii  tKib  lis  source  in  the  province  of  Ngan-hui  and 
flows  into  the  I'o-yang  LaVc,  connctUiig  in  ils  course  the  \Vu- 
yuen  di&lrict,  whence  come  the  celebrated  "  Moyuoe  "  green 
teas,  and  tbe  city  <o(  Klng-tc-chtn,  celebrated  for  iu  pottery, 
«ilb  Jao-cbow  Fu  on  the  lake.  The  black  "  Kaisow  "  IMS  are 
brought  from  the  Ho-kow  district,  where  they  are  giMf^  down 
tbe  river  Kin  lo  Jiiy-huiig  on  the  lake,  and  ihe  Siu-ho  caaaecis 
by  a  navigable  stream  I-ning  Chow,  in  the  neigbboinliood  «f 
which  city  the  best  black  teas  of  this  part  of  China  are  produced, 
with  Wu-ching,  the  principal  mart  of  trade  on  the  lake.  Tbe 
principal  pro<iucts  of  the  province  arc  tea,  China  ware,  grass- 
doth,  hemp,  paper,  tobacco  and  laDow.  Kiu-klang,  the  treaty 
port  of  the  province,  oficncd  to  foreign  trade  in  1861,  is  on  (be 
Yangtsze-kiang,  a  abort  distance  above  tbe  junction  of  the 
Fo-yang  Lake  with  that  river. 

KIAllMUt  a  naaiitiflw  province  o(  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Shan-tung,  S.  by  Cbeh-Uai^,  W.  by  Ngan-httl;  and  E.  by  the 
aes.  It  has  an  area  of  45,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  estimated 
at  2r,ooo,ooo.  Kiang-su  forms  part  of  the  great  plainof  northern 
China.  Tlif  re  art  no  mountains  within  its  limits,  and  few  hills. 
It  is  tt.UertJ  as  no  other  province  in  China  is  watered.  The 
Cr.inii  Ca:i.il  ruii'-  thr':iL|.;h  it  from  south  to  north;  the  Yuligti/^e- 
kiang  crosses  its  southern  portion  from  we5l  to  cast;  it  [M>ssf»iics 
aeveral  lakes,  of  wiidh  the  T'ai  hu  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and 
ntunberlets  streams  connect  the  canal  with  the  sea.  Its  coast 
ii  studded  with  low  islands  and  sandbanks,  the  results  of  the 
depoifta  bNoght  daan  fay  tba  Hwang^e.  Kiang-su  is  ikb  in 
lilacca  of  tntemt.  Nanlttng,  **  tbeSrafhem  Capital,"  was  tbe 

seat  of  the  Chine  ■  r  .1  ,rt  until  the  beginning  of  the  i  jlh  century, 
and  it  was  the  hL.uUiijarttrs  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  from  1853, 
when  they  took  the  city  liy  n.s'iault.  to  1S64,  when  its  garrison 
yielded  to  Colonel  Conion's  army.  Hang-chow  Fu  ami  Su-chow 
Fu,  situated  on  tbe  T'ai-hu,  arc  reckoned  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  China.  "  Above  there  ia  Paradise,  below  are  Su  and 
Haac"  says  a  Chinese  proverb.  Shang-bai  Is  tbe  chief  port  in 
tbe  piovinoa.  Ia  1909  it  was  caaaccted'  bf  laDway  (370  in. 
lonf)  via  Su-Cbow  and  Chfai-Uaag  with  Naaking.  Tea  sad  afflt 
are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  Kiang-su, 
and  next  in  importance  are  cotton,  sugar  and  medicines.  The 
silk  manufactured  in  the  looms  of  Su-chow  f:itTU)us  all  over  the 
empire.  In  the  mount-iin-,  near  Nanking,  eo.il,  plumbago,  iron 
ore  and  marlilc  .ire  found,  sti.ing  h.ii,  Chin-kiang,  Nanking 
Mid  Su-chow  are  the  treaty  ports  of  the  province. 

■tAOCHOW  BAY,  a  large  inlet  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pcoBMntory  ol  Shantung,  in  China.  It  was  seised  in  November 
1S97  bgr  the  Geraiaa  fleet,  aomiaaDly  to  secure  lepaiatioa  tor  tbe 
■Bunier  of  two  German  misaioaariea  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
Ill  tbe  negotiations  which  followed,  it  was  arranged  that  the  bay 
and  the  land  im  both  sides  of  the  entrance  wilhio  certain  defined 
lines  should  be  leased  to  Germany  for  99  years.  During  ihc 
continuance  of  the  lease  Germany  exercises  all  the  tights  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  including  the  right  lo  erect  foriilications. 
The  area  loaed  is  about  tt7  aq.  m.,  and  over  a  further  ares, 
comprislog  a  aone  of  some  3a  m.,  measured  from  any  point  on 
the  ilMfcaf  tbe  bay,  the  Chinese  govertamcnt  may  not  issue  any 
onBaaaccawitboattbaconacatof  GctaBttiy.  Tbe  native  popu- 
lalibn  in  tbe  ceded  area  is  about  60,000.  The  German  govem- 
znent  in  1800  declared  Kiaochow  a  free  port  By  .Trr.ingcmcnt 
with  the  Chinese  government  a  branch  of  ihc  Imperial  maritime 


upOQ  goods  ooniag  from  or  going  to  the  interior,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  treaty  tariff.  Trade  centres  at  T&'inglao,  a 
town  witllin  the  bay.  The  country  in  the  neightx)urhood  is 
mouniainous  and  bare,  but  the  lowlands  are  well  cultivated. 
Ts'ingtao  is  connected  Ijy  railway  with  Chinan  Fu,  the  capital 
of  the  province;  a  continuation  of  the  same  line  provides  for 
a  junction  with  the  main  Lu-Han  (PeUag^laBklMr)  nSbtt^. 
The  value  ol  iba  trade  ot  the  pan  duib«  t|at  was  £t,7ia,i|is 
(£iAoi.ii3  tapoita  aad  fyHM*  aapavtt). 

XICIttMO  ("he  naves  about "),  tbe  nante  of  a  tribe  of 
Kortb  Amerieaa  Indians  of  Algonquian  slock.  When  first  met 
by  the  French  they  were  in  central  Wisconsin.  They  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  Ohio  valley.  They  fought  on  the 
Kiiglish  side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  that  of  1812. 
In  185]  a  large  band  went  to  Texas  and  Mexico  and  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  scalers;  but  in  1873  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  was 
settled  00  its  present  reservation  im  OUaboaaa.  Tbcy  number 
some  800,  of  whom  about  a  third  amatlH  ia  Mcaico. 

KIDOi  JpHII  (i77»-iBst)»  bgHib  pbskian,  chemist  and 
geobgistt  bom  at  waatauatar  on  tbe  totb  of  September  1775, 
was  tbe  son  of  a  naval  officer.  Captain  John  Kidd.  He  ssos 
educated  at  Buiy  St  Edmunds  and  Wesiminsler,  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
I7Q7  (M.D.in  1804).  lie  also  sludiedat  Guy's  Hospital,  London 
(1797-1801),  where  he  was  a  pupil  ol  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He 
became  reader  in  cbcmistiy  at  Oiiocd  in  1801,  and  in  1803  was 
elected  the  fiiat  AldrfcMm  foSimK  of  chemistry.  He  tlkCB 
voluptanlygavc  counaaoClactaataaaaiiaBaalagy  and  ttaiogy: 
tbeia  van  dcUvandla  tbe  daifc  cbaadieca  ander  tbe  AabaoleaB 
Muaaun,  and  there  J.  J.  and  W.  D.  Conybeare,  W.  Buckland, 
C.  G.  B.  Daubeny  and  others  gained  their  first  lessons  in  geology. 
Kidd  was  a  popular  and  instructive  lecturer,  and  through  his 
efforts  ihe  geologiLal  ch.iir,  first  held  by  Buckland,  was  established. 
In  1818  he  btc.itiic  a  1'.  Is..  1'. ;  in  zS::  regius  f iriiicssor  of  medi- 
cine in  succebsiun  to  Sir  C  hristopher  Pcggc;  and  in  1834  be  was 
appointed  kcrjicr  of  the  RadclitTc  Library.  He  dcliveied  tbe 
Harveiaa  oration  before  tbe  Royal  College  of  Fhysidaaa  ia 
1834.  &iBdiedatOafafdoatbertb«CScptainbcri<5i. 

PtnucanoMB.— OutfiWaf  JTiMMtttyiavols..  1800):^  Cmbfi. 
eat  &■»  .aa  JAs  Im^Jttt  Eiriitiiu  mSmHan  tf  a  nspry  tf  tkt 

KIDD,  THOMAS  (1770-1850),  English  classical  scholar  and 
schoolma.sler,  was  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Giggleswick  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  held 
numerous  scholastic  and  clerical  appointments,  the  last  being 
the  rectory  of  Croxton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on  tba 
a^tb  of  August  185a.  Kidd  was  an  ialimata  friend  of  Porson 
and  .Cbarlea  Butaey  tbe  younger.  He  coattibutad  largely  to 
periodicals,  chiefly  on  classical  subjects,  but  his  reputation 
mainly  rests  uf>on  his  editions  of  the  works  of  other  scholars: 
Opustula  Ruhnkcnuiiia  (iSc;),  the  minor  works  of  the  grc.it 
Dutch  scholar  David  Ruhnken;  M iscclianca  Criiim  of  Richard 
Dawes  (jnd  ed.,  1827);  Tr.-.cls  and  Miii:f!l<i)i<ous  Critutsms  of 
Richard  Porson  (1815).  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Horace  (1817)  based  upon  licntlcy's  recension. 

K100«  WIUIAH  (CATTAtN  Kmo]  (t.  1645-1701),  privateer 
and  pirate,  was  bom,  perhaps,  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  bat 
his  origin  is  quite  ohacure.  He  told  Paul  Lonaioe,  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  that  he  was  "  about  $6  "  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
demnation for  piracy  in  1701.  In  1601  an  awan!  from  the 
council  of  New  York  of  £150  was  given  him  for  hi»  .services 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  colony  after  the  revolution  of 
1688.  He  was  comntissioncd  later  to  chase  a  hostile  privateer 
off  the  coast,  is  described  as  an  owner  of  ships,  and  is  known 
to  have  serv«l  with  credit  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  169s  he  came  to  London  with  a  sloop  of  his  own  to  trade. 
Colonel  R.  Uvinptoa  (i6s4rt3a4i},  a  well-known  New  York  land- 
owner, recommended  brai  to  tbe  newly  appointed  colonial 
governor  Lord  BeUomont,  as  a  fit  man  to  command  a  vessel  to 
cruise  ^^gaiost  il(c  pirates  in  the  Eastern  Ka»  (ko  FtaATi}. 
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'  the  Adveature  C«Oey,'*  •  vend  of  jo  guns  and 
9f§  iMi'ms  pdmiif  tmd  om,  aut  lh«  cmmtaA  gft/m  t* 
C^litila  Kidd,  «to  noM  tte        coraWw  M  MHM 

aad  briag  to  UUl  all  pirttca,  and  a  rwmwiiihiii  of  tcpriiala 

against  the  French.   Kidd  tailed  (rem  Plymoath  in  May  i6q6 

for  New  York,  where  he  filled  up  his  crew,  and  in  i^g7  reached 
Madagascar,  ihc  piralcs'  principal  rendcrvoui.  He  made  no 
effort  whatever  to  hunt  them  down.  On  the  contrary  he 
associated  himteli  with  a  notorious  pirate  named  Culliford. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  Kidd  meant  only  to  capture 
Fiwdi  Mpt,  -When  he  found  none  he  captiued  native  trading 
MlMR  tlM  tkejr  wet*  pravkkd  with  French 
(air  fwtaib      hi  phaidmA  ok  As  caiii  of 

(overaoMnt  as  to  the  chancter  of  hk  pMHtfap.  Lofd 

Bdlonoat  waa  iiistructed  to  ai>prdKnd  him  if  lie  dMMdd  ictutn 

to  America.  Kidd  deserted  the  "Adventure  "  in  Madagascar, 
and  sailed  for  America  in  one  of  his  prizes,  the  "Quedah  Mer- 
chant," which  he  also  left  in  the  West  Indies.  He  reached  New 
England  in  a  small  sloop  with  several  of  his  crew  and  wrote 
to  BclloRwnt,  profeatiitg  his  abflity  to  JoMify  himself  and  sending 
the  fovenor  booty.  He  waa  arrested  in  July  1699,  was  scot 
MBh^aad  and  tried,  first  for  tiM  aoutder  of  one  of  liis  crew,  and 
dun  with  othen  tut  phwgr.  Be  ma  tond  galty  m  hoih 
cfaMTges,  aad  hanged  at  BhMOlfMi  Deck,  Londoav  aa  tiie  asnl  of 
May  1701.  The  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  two  members 
of  his  crew,  the  surgeon  and  a  sailor  who  turned  king's  evidence, 
but  no  other  witnesses  could  be  got  in  such  circumstances,  as 
the  judge  told  him  when  he  protested.  "  Captain  Kidd  s 
Treasure  "  has  been  sought  by  various  expeditions  and  about 
£r4,ooo  was  recovned  from  Kidd's  ship  and  from  Gardiner's 
Islaiid  (off  the  E.  end  of  Long  Island);  but  its  magnitude  was 

SpaUjr  exaggerated.  Be  left  a  wito  Md  child  at  New  Yeih. 
a  i»«Bikd  ballad  ehoot  Urn  la  a  peat  hiMfaB  «(  Ae 
aatthaBtic  chant  of  Admiral  Benbow. 

Huch  has  been  written  about  Kidd,  fcai  hooawa  of  the  intrinsic 
Interest  of  his  career  than  because  the  agreement  made  with  him  by 

fc'Uomont  was  the  subject  of  violent  poliuial  i  ruuroveny.  The 
St  popular  account  !«  in  An  Hiilerutu  SkeUh  of  Robi»  B*od  and 
Captain  Kidd  by  \V  W.  Cjmpt>cll  i  Ncw  York.  1 853), hi  wUch  the 
essential  document!,  arc  quoted.    But  k-c  PiaATK. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  hiarkct  town  and  munidpal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Worcestershire,  En^and,  ijsi  m.  N.W.  by 
W.  from  London  and  is  m.  N.  of  Worcester  by  the  Grc^t 
Wcatcfa  noway,  oa  the  rivar  Stoor  vui  the  StaJIfltdduM  aAd 


FMl  (tgei), 
edehove 


«i  AB  Sataia,  wd  plaead  ehove  the  rfver.  is  a  fine  Baily  Bi«|iah 
■Bff1)eeoT«ted  haddiiig,  with  Perpendicnlar  additions.  Of  other 

buildings  the  principal  arc  the  town  hall  (1876),  the  corfxiration 
buildings,  and  the  school  of  science  and  art  and  free  library. 
There  is  a  free  grammar  .-irhool  founded  in  1637.  A  public 
recreation  ground,  Brinton  Park,  was  opened  in  1S87.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  elected  by  the  townsfolk  as  their  ndnister  in 
1641,  was  inetnunental  in  saving  the  town  from  a  reputation 
of  ignetaaee  and  depravity  eauaed  by  the  laxity  of  their  dcrgy. 
He  la  CBBiiawiiBiatcd  by  •  autae,  mhSk  B«wiand  HOI,  the 
tatibdiMBRr  of  pany  poatage,  who^  waa  bona  hcve  hi  itqs- 
XUdendkMar  b  chiaqr  criebrated  for  its  carpets.  The  per- 
manency of  colour  by  which  they  are  distinguished  is  attributed 
to  the  properties  of  the  water  of  the  St  our,  which  is  impregnated 
with  iron  and  fuller's  earth.  Worsted  spinning  and  dyeing  are 
also  c.irricd  on,  nnd  there  are  iron  foundries,  tinplatc  works, 
breweries,  malthouses,  &c.  The  partiamcptary  borough  returns 
one  member.  The  town  ig  fwetueU  Igr  ft  naxar*  t  aMman 
•nd  iS coBodflon.  Are*,  i»4aacak 

lo  7j6  laadi  0^  the  river  Sloor,  oAM  Stow  hi  Vamre, 
«Meh  haw  been  identifled  with  the  site  of  Kidderminster 
(TMflMinetfrr),  were  given  to  Earf  Cyneberght  by  King  >£lbet- 
bald  to  found  a  monastery.  If  this  monastcr>'  was  ever  buill, 
it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  and 
the  lands  on  the  Slour  formed  part  of  the  gift  uf  C  uenwulf, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  to  Denebetht,  bishop  of  Worcester,  but 

1«hhlh»MHllNrto«i«i»  ~ 


J. 


B.  BorttM.  A 

Neit^kcurmg 


At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Kidderroinatcr  was  still  in  the 
of  the  king  and  renonad  •  fayal  nnor  oatil  Uauy  XL  _ 
it  to  Maaacr-liMt.  Tho  pool  BdoMHid  WallK  waa  om  of  the 

17th  century  krds  of  the  maaort  The  town  was  poaaftdy  a 
borough  in  1187  when  the  men  paid  £4  to  so  aid.  As  a  royal 
pos!,e-s!>ion  it  ap[>far!i  to  h.ive  enjoyed  various  privile>;cs  in  the 
nth  century,  among  them  the  right  of  chiX'smg  a  bailifl  to 
collect  the  toll  and  render  it  to  the  king,  and  tu  tied  six  burgesses 
and  send  them  to  the  view  of  frankpledge  iv.i<.e  a  year.  The 
first  charter  of  incorporatioa,  granted  in  1636,  appointed  a 
bailiff  and  it  capital  burgesses  foraring  a 
The  town  was  governed  under  this  chaHi 

Aaofa^ss.  XiddflHhnieraatttHoaaahcniatha 
fli  la^f,  hai  «aa  aot  iphi  nipaaaiMtail  anil  the 
ptffilage  of  aenAng  one  nenbcr  was  oonfeiTcd  by  the  Rcforai 
Act  of  1839.  The  first  mention  of  the  doth  trade  for  which 
Kidderminster  was  formerly  noted  occurs  in  13J4,  when  it  wu 
enacted  that  no  one  should  make  woollen  cloth  in  the  borough 
without  the  bailiff's  seal.  At  the  ei.d  of  tbc  iSlh  century  the 
trade  was  still  important,  but  it  began  to  decline  after  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  probably  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  manofaotUR  of  woollen  goodawao 
rei^acgl^^MJ^^caaialBy  hi|ia<M«d  ia  *7|S*.  At  f 

aM  att  ap  la  tho  to«A  Md  Inaada  coipeta 

ffistory  of  KiddtrmimUr,  vriih  Short  AccouhU 
Pariskrs  (1890). 

KUMIAPnBO  (from  kid,  a  slang  term  for  a  diild,  and  m/ 
or  ndb,  to  steal),  originally  the  stealing  and  carrj-ing  away 
of  children  and  others  to  serve  as  ser\'ants  or  labourers  in  tht 
American  plantations;  it  was  defined  by  Blackslone  as  the 

forcible  alulut  tinn  or  sttjilinfi  away  of  a  man,  woman  or  chii.] 
from  their  own  country  and  sending  them  into  anolbcr.  Ihe 
difTcrcnce  between  kidnapping,  abduction  (7.r,)  and  false  inv 
prisonmtnt  is  not  very  great;  indeed,  kidnapping  may  be  said 
to  be  a  form  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  aggravated  by 
the  carrying  of  the  person  to  some  other  place.  The  tern  1^ 
however,  more  commonly  applied  in  En^uMl  to  the  ollenea  «l 
t akingasoychihbca boat  thapoaacaaioa of  their  potants.  By 
the  Olfeacea  apfaut  the  fanoa  Act  iMt,  "whosoever  shaB 
unlawfully,  by  force  or  fraad»  ted  or  r:Vr  away  or  decoy  a 
entice  away  or  detain  any  dlQd  under  the  age  of  lourui-n  yti.T 
with  intent  to  deprive  any  parent,  guardian  or  other  perscc 
having  the  lawful  rare  or  charge  of  such  child  of  the  po^scisioe 
of  such  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  upon  or  aboM 
the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoever  such  artide  may  bckmg. 
and  whosoever  shall  with  any  such  intent  recdve  or  harbou 
any  such  chiU,  1k^"  shall  be  nuUy  of  fdony,  aad  is  Kabk  to 
penal  acnritadii  for  aot  aaace  than  aeveryean,  or  to  fanpriHa> 
meot  inr  mf  team  aat  anee  than  two  years  with  or  without 
hard  Ubour.  Hie  ahdnctien  or  unlawfully  taking  away  as 
unmarried  girl  under  sixteen  out  of  the  possession  and  aKan"-'- 
the  will  of  her  father  or  mother,  or  an>  other  person  having  il* 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  is  a  misdeme  im  ur  under  the  saxe 
act.  The  term  is  U5<^d  in  much  the  same  sense  in  the  United 
States. 

TTie  kidnapp'tu-  i  r  f  inible  taking  away  of  persons  to  serve  at  vn 
is  treated  und' r  1m !ni  •.sment. 

KIDNEY  DISEASES.'  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  kidneys, 
see  Ukinakv  SYSTCii.)  The  results  of  morbid  processes  in  the 
kidney  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads:  the  Mtaal 
produced,  the  effecu  of  thsa  aa  die  composhioa  «l  tto 

•  The  word  "  kidney  "  first  oppean  In  the  earfy  part  of  the  14th 
century  in  the  form  HdMMs,  with  phiral  Mninrra.  kidfmnu, 
kidneeri,  Ac.  h  has  been  assumed  that  the  second  part  ol  thr  wx^rtl 
is  "  nccr ''  or  "  near  "  (tf.  Ger.  t/iere),  the  common  diaWt  word  i.< 
"kidney"  in  northern,  north  midland  and  eastern  counties  ol  LnfUed 
(leej.  Wright,  Enttitk  Dialect  Dulionarv,  1903.  t.v.  Near),  and  thai 
the  first  part  rtpmrnt*  the  O.E.  nrrO.  belly,  womb;  this  the  Aew 
English  Diftmmary  conuden  improbable;  thciolaeaily  ono^eabtfai 
iosuncc  of  singular  hidnrrt  and  the  ordinary  fana^aid  in  ^m*9- 
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and  the  effects  of  ihe  kidney-lesion  on  the  body  at  large  Affec- 
tions of  the  kidney  arc  congenital  or  acquired.  When  acquired 
(bey  may  be  the  result  of  a  pathological  process  limited  to  the 
kidney,  in  which  case  they  are  spoken  of  as  primary,  or  an 
accompam'ment  of  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  when  they 
iray  be  spoken  of  as  secondary. 

ComtenUiil  Affttlions. — Tlie  principal  congcnitll  afTcciioni  are 
anomalies  in  ihc  number  or  position  of  the  kidneys  or  o(  their  duct*; 
atrophy;  cystic  disease  and  growths.  The  most  common  abnur- 
mjlity  is  the  existence  of  a  itntle  kulnty:  rarely  a  supernumerary 
kiJney  may  be  present.  The  prescrtce  of  a  tingle  kidney  may  be 
due  to  failure  of  development,  or  to  atrophy  in  foctjl  life ;  it  may  also 
be  dependent  on  the  fusion  of  originally  separate  kidneys  in  such  a 
way  as  (o  lead  10  the  formation  of  a  honr-thot  ktdney,  the  two 
organs  being  connectcfl  at  their  lower  end>  In  some  cases  of  horse- 
shoe kidney  the  oq^ans  arc  united  incrcly  by  fibrous  lis&uc.  Occa- 
sionally the  two  kidneys  are  fused  end  to  end,  with  two  ureters. 
A  third  variety  is  that  where  the  fusion  is  more  complete,  producing 
a  disk-like  mass  with  two  ureters.  The  kidneys  may  be  situated  in 
abnatfiuti  positiom:  thus  they  may  be  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation,  in  the  pelvis,  or  in  the  ilkac  fossa.  The  importance  of 
such  dtspUccmcnts  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  urKaiu  may  be  mistaken 
fur  tumours.  In  some  cases  alrcpky  is  av,(x  iatcd  with  nul-dcvelop- 
mcnt,  so  that  only  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  is  developed ; 
in  others  it  i^  associated  with  arterial  ohslructiun,  and  sometimes  it 
may  be  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  In  (ontfnUal 
tyjiu  iittase  the  or^an  is  tran-^formcd  into  a  mass  of  cysts,  and  the 
enlargement  ci  the  kidne>-s  may  he  so  great  as  to  projiuce  difficulties 
in  birth.  The  cystic  defeneration  is  r.iuscd  by  ohitrtirtion  of  the 
uriniferous  tubules  or  b^'  anomalies  in  development,  with  pcrsasteiwe 
of  portions  of  the  WolflCin  body.  In  some  cases  cystic  defeneration 
is  accompanied  by  anomalies  in  the  ureters  and  in  the  arterial 
•upply.  Cr<rrtkt  of  the  kidnry  are  Sfimetimcs  found  in  infants;  they 
•  rr  usually  malignant,  and  ituv  consist  of  a  peculur  form  of  sarcoma, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  rhabdo-sarcoma,  owmg  to  the  presence 
in  the  mass  of  mvoluntary  mux'uUr  fibres.  The  existence  of  ihes* 
tumours  is  dependent  on  anomalies  of  development ;  the  tissue  which 
forrAs  the  primitive  kidney  belongs  10  the  same  layer  as  that  which 
|ivQs  rise  to  the  muscubr  s>-stptn  (mesoblast).  AnomclUs  of  Ikt 
excrtlory  du(ti:  in  some  cases  the  ureter  is  double,  in  others  it  is 

Sreatty  dilated;  in  others  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  greatly 
ilated.  with  or  without  dilat.ition  of  the  ureter. 
A<quirtd  Affetttvns.  Morrablt  KiJnry. — One  or  holh  of  the 
kidnr>-s  in  the  adult  may  be  preterrv,iturally  mobile.  This  condition 
is  more  common  in  women,  and  is  usually  the  result  of  a  severe 
shaking  or  other  form  of  injury,  or  of  the  abdominal  walls 
becoming  lax  as  a  sequel  to  abdominal  disteiuion,  to  emaciation 
or  pregnancy,  or  to  the  effects  of  tight-lacing.  The  more  extreme 
forms  of  movable  kidney  are  dependent,  generally,  on  anomalies 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  pentoneum,  so  that  Ihc  or|an  has  a 
partial  mesentery;  and  to  this  condition,  where  the  kidney  can 
be  moved  freely  from  one  part  of  the  abdomen  to  another,  the  term 
ftoaltni  ktdney  is  applied.  But  inore  usually  the  organ  is  Itxwe 
under  the  pentoneum.  and  not  efficiently  supported  in  its  fatty  bed. 
Movable  kidnry  produces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  luch  as  pain  in 
the  loin  and  back,  faintness.  nausea  and  vomiting — and  the  function 
the  organ  mav  be  seriously  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  ureter 
becoming  kinked.  In  this  way  h>dronephrosis,  or  distension  of 
the  kidney  with  urine,  may  be  produre<l.  The  return  of  blood 
through  the  renal  vein  may  also  be  hinderc«l.  and  temporary  vascular 
engorgement  of  the  kidney,  with  hac'maturia.  may  lie  produced. 

In  some  cases  the  movable  kidney  in.sy  be  satisfactorily  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  pad  and  belt,  but  in  other  cases  an  operation  has  to  be 
undertaken.  This  consists  in  exposing  the  kidney  (genemlly  the 
right)  through  an  inc«»ion  below  the  last  rib.  and  fixing  it  in  its 
proper  position  by  seyeral  permanent  sutures  of  silk  or  silkworm  gut. 
The  operation  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous,  and  its  results  arc 
excellent. 

Emholnm. — The  arrantjement  of  the  blofx1-\'e<sels  of  the  kidney 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  wedge-shaped  arras  of 
necrosis,  the  result  of  a  Working  by  clots.  Sometimes  the  clot  is 
detached  from  the  interior  of  the  heart,  the  effect  being  an  arrest 


of  the  circulation  in  the  part  of  the  kidney  supplied  by  iTie  blocked 
artery.  In  othtr  cases,  the plu);  is  infective  owing  totnc  presence  of 
septic  micro-or(^anisms,  ar>d  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  small  pyaemic  .ibsiTstes.  It  is  exceptional  for  the  larf;c  brar>ches 
of  the  renal  artery  to  be  blr<:ked,  so  th,u  the  symptoms  procluceil  in 
the  ordinary  ca*es  arc  only  the  temporary  appearance  of  bl'xxl  or 
albumen  in  the  urine.  Blocking  of  the  mam  renal  ve>sols  .ss  a  re'%ult 
of  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  lead  to  diw)ti;aniration  of 
the  kidneyv  Uloiking  of  the  veins,  Ir.ading  to  extreme  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  aI«o  occurs.  It  is  seen  in  ra-*s  of  extreme  weakness 
and  wasting,  sometimes  in  septic  condition".,  as  in  puerperal  pyaemia, 
where  a  clot,  formed  first  in  or»e  of  the  pelvic  veins,  may  spread  up 
the  s-ena  cava  and  secondarily  lil'y-k  the  renal  veins.  Thrombosis 
of  the  rroal  vein  alsfi  ociiirs  in  malice-ant  disease  of  the  kidney  and 
in  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
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PatTtre  fotittttion  of  the  kidneys  occurs  in  heart -diseaKs  and 
lung-diM-as«-\.  where  the  return  of  venous  blood  is  interfered  with. 
It  may  al-,<i  be  produc«l  by  tumours  pressing  on  the  vena  cava. 
The  engori;ed  kidneys  become  brownish  red.  enlarged  and  fibroid, 
and  they  seerete  a  scanty,  high<oloured  urine. 

Adit*  contf'licn  is  produced  by  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  such 
materiaU  as  turpentine  and  canthandes  and  the  toxins  of  various 
dibcascs.  These  irritants  pro<lu(e  engorgement  and  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  much  as  they  would  that  of  any  other  siiuciurcs  with 
which  they  come  in  cont.ict.  Renal  disturlunce  is  often  the  result 
of  the  excretion  €if  microbic  poisons.  Extreme  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  nuy  be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  owing  to  some 
intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  cutaneous  and  the  renal 
vessels,  the  constriction  of  the  one  -King  accom|tanicd  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  other.  Infective  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  in  fact,  most  acute  specific  di-^eases. 
produce  during  their  height  a  temporary  nephritis,  not  usually 
lollowrd  by  permanent  alteration  in  the  kidney;  but  v>me  acute 
diseaspscause  a  nephritiswhirh  nuy  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent 
renal  disease.    This  is  most  common  as  a  result  of  sdrlct  fever. 

Brtfht'i  diseaft  is  the  term  applied  to  certain  varieties  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  Three  forms  are  usually 
rccogniwd — acute,  chronic  and  the  granular  or  cirrhotic  kidncry. 
In  the  more  common  form  of  granular  kidrtey  the  renal  lesion  is 
only  part  of  a  wi<lespread  afli-ction  involving  the  whole  anerial 
system,  and  is  not  actually  related  to  Bright 's  disease,  Cktenu 
Bnikt't  diseas*  is  son>ctimes  the  sequel  to  acute  Bright't  disease, 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  malady  is  chronic  from  the 
beginning.  The  leKions  of  the  kidney  arc  probably  producer!  by 
imtalion  of  the  kidney-stnictures  owing  to  the  cxcmion  of  toxic 
substatKres  either  ingested  or  formed  in  the  body;  it  is  thought  hy 
some  th.at  the  malady  may  ariv  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  ccld. 
The  principal  causes  of  Bright's  disease  arc  alcoholism,  gout,  preg- 
nancy and  the  anion  of  sucn  poison:  as  lead :  it  may  also  01  cur  as  a 
sequel  to  acute  diseases,  such  as  kcarirt  fever.  Persons  following 
certain  occupations  are  peculiarly  liable  to  Bright's  disease,  e.^. 
engiitecr*  who  work  in  hot  shops  and  pass  out  into  the  cold  air 
scantily  clothed;  and  painterii.  in  whom  the  malady  is  defiendent  on 
the  action  of  lead  on  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  lead 
the  poison  is  ingested;  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and 
perhaps  pregnancy,  the  toxic  agent  causing  the  renal  afleclioA  is 
formed  in  the  Uxly.  In  Briuht's  disease  all  the  elements  of  the 
kidney,  the  glomeruli,  the  luliular  cpithtlium.  and  the  intertiiiial 
tissue,  are  aflectrd.  When  the  disease  follows  scarlet  fever,  the 
glomerular  structures  arc  mostly  affected,  the  capsules  being 
thickened  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  glomerular  tuft  compressed  and 
atrophied.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubulc-s  undergoes 
deeerteration:  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  shed,  and  form  the 
well-known  caili  in  the  urine.  The  tubules  become  blocked  by  the 
epithelium,  and  distended]  with  the  pent-up  urine:  this  is  one  cause 
of  the  it>crease  in  siie  that  ilie  kidneys  undergo  in  certain  forms  of 
Bright's  disease.  The  lesions  in  the  tuhuU-s  and  in  the  glomeruli 
arc  not  generally  uniform.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  always  aflected, 
and  exudation,  proliferation  and  formation  of  fibrous  ti.ssue  occur. 
In  the  granular  and  contracted  kidney  the  le>ion  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  reaches  a  high  degree  of  development,  little  renal  secreting 
tissue  being  left.  Such  tubules  as  remain  are  dilated,  and  the 
epithelium  lining  them  is  alteretl,  the  cells  becoming  hyaline  and 
losing  their  structure.  The  vev-rf-Is  arc  narrowed  owing  to  thickening 
of  the  sutiendothelial  layer,  and  the  muscular  coat  undergoes  hyi^er- 
trophic  and  fibroid  changes,  so  that  the  vcswls  are  abnormally  rigid. 
When  the  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  considerable,  the  surface 
of  the  organ  becomes  uneven,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  term 
iranular  kidney  has  been  applied  to  the  Condition.  In  acute  Bright's 
disease  the  kidney  is  increas4.-d  in  size  and  engorged  with  blood,  tfte 
changes  described  above  being  in  active  progress.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  kidney  may  be  large  or  small,  and  is  usually  white  or 
mottled.  If  large,  the  cortex  is  thickened,  [>alc  and  waxy,  and  the 
pyramids  are  congested:  if  small,  the  fibrous  change  lias  advanced 
and  the  cortex  is  diminished.  Bright's  disease,  ooth  acute  and 
chronic,  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  cortical  secreting  portion  of 
the  kidney.  The  true  granular  kidney.  clasMfiod  by  lome  as  a  third 
variety,  is  usually  part  of  a  general  arterial  defeneration,  the  over> 
growth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  kidney  and  the  lesion*  in  the  arteries 
being  well  marked. 

The  principal  decenerat'ions  affecting  the  kidney  arc  the  fatty  and 
the  albuminoid.  r<itly  de[eneralwH  often  reaches  a  hiv;h  degree  in 
alcoholics,  where  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver  are  also 
present.  AHfumtnnxd  di\eau  is  ffi-quenily  associated  with  sonic 
SMrieties  of  Bri(;ht's  disease,  and  is  also  srrn  as  a  re>ult  of  chronic 
bone  disease,  or  of  long -continued  suppuration  involving  other  parts 
ii(  ihe  Ixxly.  or  ol  syphilis.  It  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
by  toxic  products. 

Crffa-/*x  0/  the  Kidney  —The  principal  grosifths  are  tubercle, 
adenoma,  s.arcom.1  and  carcinoma.    In  addition,  faliy  and  fibrous 
owths.  the  nodules  of  Rlandf-rs  and  the  piimniata  of  syphilis,  may 
mentioned.    T  '       '        '  mes  primary;  more 

frequently  it  is  se.  .  tionsof  the  genito- 

urinary apparatus.    1  may  be  infected  by 
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10  two  way*:  asctadimi,  ia  wMdi  tfe*  nbMHy  llHon  U  in 
the  taatidc.  epididymis,  or  uriiury  Madder,  tlw  leaioR  tnMlling  up 
by  the  ufctcr  or  the  lymphatics  to  the  kidney :  deurnding,  whcte  tm 
tuberde  bacillus  reaches  the  kidney  throufh  the  btood-vcMelt.  In 
the  latter  case,  miliary  tubercles,  as  icatlcrrd  K'-mulcs.  are  seen. 
CtpcciaUy  in  the  curtcx  of  the  kidney;  the  lci.iun  Ls  liUily  to  tw 
bilateral.  In  primary  lulx-miloMs.  .laii  in  aHi  tnling  tii!«  ri  ulosis. 
the  lesion  is  at  Rrst  unilateral.  M.ittinanl  disfz^t  of  thf  kiiinvy 
takes  the  form  of  sarcoma  or  carcinuma.  Sumctimcs  it  is  dependent 
«n  the  w Ikiwnt  growths  surt  ing  in  what  an  apshaa  of  aa  **  adranal 
rests  •*  in  tna  corte«  of  the  kidney.  Sutoma  it  most  often  seen  in 
the  young:  carcinoma  in  the  middle-aged  and  cMcrly.  Carrinoma 
may  be  primary  or  secondary,  but  the  kidney  is  not  so  prune  (o 
malignant  disease  as  other  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  bowel  or  liver. 

Cyttit  Kidmeys. — Cysts  may  be  single — sometimes  of  large  slie. 
Scattered  small  cysts  are  met  with  in  chro.-iic  UriKht't  diwaM*  and 
innsnular  contracted  kidney,  where  ihc  d.l.ii  iiiun  lA  lubulcs  n  iilici 
a  nigh  degree.  Certain  growths,  such  as  adcnumaia.  arc  lialdo  to 
Cystic  detfencmtion,  and  cysts  are  also  found  in  nrili^nant  distaic. 
F'lnally,  tncre  is  a  rare  condition  oi  eeneral  cystic  disease  sumcwltat 
aimilar  to  tlw  cwnrailil  allectio*.  .  in  this  (orm  the  kidncyi.  fnaily 
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cysts  separated  by  the  Nnaias  of 


paruitca  affecting  the 
fcidiiey.  or  aome  other  portion  ci  the  urinary  tract,  and  rausing 
discnae,  are  fiiaria«  bilhania  and  the  cyaticcrcus  form  of  the  taenia 
€tkiHoco<(u$  (hydatid*).    The  presence  of  fiiaria  in  the  thoracic 

diu  t  and  other  f>  iiiph-i.  Iianin  l.i  may  di  teriinnc  thi-  presence  of  chyle 
in  the  urine,  together  with  the  ova  and  yount;  liirms  uf  the  fllaria, 
owing  to  the  distension  and  rupture  of  a  (ympnatic  vessel  into  some 
portion  of  the  urinary  tract.  This  is  the  common  cause  of  chvluria 
in  hot  diaataat  but  cbyluria  is  occaiuoiially  teen  in  the  United 
Kingdoai  vhlwut  IHaria.  BUhanta,  rspccially  in  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  causes  haematuria.  The  cysticercus  form  of  the  laeuta 
Kkinccoceus  leads  to  the  production  of  hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidney: 
this  organ,  however,  is  not  so  often  affeeteci  as  the  liver. 

Situ  in  Ikt  Kidney. — Calculi  are  fri  ijucntly  found  in  the  kidney, 
consisting  usually  c)f  uric  arid,  si>rn(  times  nl  <it.il.Hrs,  tnnre  rarely 
of  |ihi>s|>na(es-  CiImiIous  iiiMas<-  of  the  liladi!<  r  (i;:  .)  i^.  generally 
the  scouci  to  the  formation  of  a  stunc  in  the  kidney,  which,  passing 
down,  becomes  coaled  bv  the  salts  in  the  urine.  C«culi  are  nsuall  y 
formed  in  the  |icivia  of  the  kidney,  and  their  formation  is  dependent 
either  on  the  caetaiive  amounts  of  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  Ac.,  in  the 
urine,  or  on  an  ahcratioa  in  the  composition  of  the  urine,  such  as 
increased  acidity,  or  on  uric  acid  c»r  oxalate  of  lime  being  present  in  an 
abnormal amoutii  I  he  forrtvalion  of  aliruinnal  i  rs  -,taU  isollenduelo 
the  presrnre  of  >^imr  colloid,  such  as  tilood,  mucus  or  allmmcn,  ic>  the 
secretion,  m^idifvin,.;  tin-  crystalline  form.  (.)ine  a  minuie  f,il  ulus 
has  been  formed,  us  subsequent  growth  is  highly  probable,  owing 
M  tbe  deposition  on  it  of  the  urinary  constituemformiiiK  it.  Cakufi 
fonMO  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  lingleand  may  ivach  a 
very  lam  tim,  formfa*.  indeed,  an  actual  caM  of  the  interior  of 


tbe  expanded  fcidnejr.  At  other  times  they  are  multiple  and  of 

varying  siic.  They  may  giv*  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  on  the  other 
har.il  may  cause  distrcs^ini;  renal  colic,  especially  when  tiny  are 
small  and  loose  and  are  passed  or  arc  trying  to  be  passed.  S'riou* 
complications  may  result  from  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney, 
such  as  hydronephrosis,  from  the  urinary  secretion  being  pent  up 
behind  theobstn>ciion,  or  complete  suppression,  whKh  is  apparently 
produced  reflekty  through  the  nervous  system.  In  such  cases  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  stone  is  often  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  renal  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  trnal  talrutui  may  be  very  slight,  or  they  may 
\>f  eniirely  absent  if  the  stone  is  inuuliling  itself  inlii  the  interior  of 
the  kidney:  but  if  the  stone  is  movable,  heavy  and  rough,  it  may 
cause  great  diatrctSi  especiattv  during  exercise.  There  will  probably 
be  blood  in  the  urine;  and  there  will  be  pain  in  the  loin  and  ihign 
and  down  into  the  testicle.  The  testicle  .il  -o  may  be  drawn  up  by 
Its  suspensory  muscle,  and  there  may  be  irntal'ility  of  the  bladder. 
With  stone  in  one  kidney  the  pains  miy  (><•  ai  lu.illy  relern-d  to  the 
kidney  of  the  other  side.  GetKrally,  hut  not  .ilw  iys,.  there  i- 1<  riiier- 
ness  in  the  loin  If  the  ston<"  is  roniji"'M'<l  ol  lime  it  rn.iy  tlirow  a 
»ti,n|i I  '(>  I  lir  Uont  i.;rn  plate,  but  ot  hi  r  stom  s  m.iy  ^;i\  e  no  ».!i.iMow. 

/Unci  colic  IS  the  acute  pain  felt  when  a  small  stunc  is  travelling 
down  the  ureter  to  the  bladder.  The  pain  is  at  times  so  acute  th.At 
fomentations,  morphia  and  hot  baths  (ail  to  ease  it.  and  nothing 
short  of  chloroform  gives  relief. 

For  the  optratiit  irtaiment  of  renal  cakitlus  an  incision  Is  made  a 
little  below  the  Last  rib,  and,  the  muscles  having  lK~en  traversed, 
the  kidney  is  reached  on  the  surface  which  is  not  coverefl  by  peri- 
toneum. Most  likely  the  stone  is  then  felt,  so  it  is  cut  down  upon 
and  rrmoNcd,  If  it  ii  nut  dcMnveraljIc  on  gently  pinc  hing  the 
kidney  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  kidney  had  L>etter  be 
opened  in  iu  comn  bonier  and  explored  bv  the  anger.  Often  it 
haabappened  that  wtiena  mantiaspresentea  nmst  of  the  symptoms 
of  fenal  calculus  and  has  bet-n  operated  on  with  a  negative  result 
as  legards  Ending  a  stone,  all  the  symptoms  have  nevcrtbeicas 
"  1  as  the  direct  result  of  the  blank  operation. 

'  —  of  the  pdvia  ot  the  iiidiiey 


produced  by  llwoMMiiM  of  ■aaofihoMi  or  other  tcptic  infliima 
tion  upwards  flOB  the  bladder  and  lower  urinary  tract,  or  by  ik 
presence  of  atone  or  of  tubercle  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Py«. 
nepbtows,  or dimewiioa  of  the  kkJney  with  pus.  may  result  astMqsd 
to  pyelitis  or  as  a  complication  of  hydronephrosis:  in  many  csm 
the  intl.imiTvalion  sorcad^  to  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  and  knh 
to  the  formation  of  an  abs«i-ss  outside  the  kidney — a  pt' inifktitti 
aburn.  In  some  casi-s  a  inrinephritic  abscess  results  (rrnn  i  -^ptt 
plug  in  a  bkxid-vcsscl  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  occur  u  the  itMk 

"  tbiUd^ 


of  aa  iniwy  to  the 
witlwiit  HiiaB  of  tint 
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results  from  obnruction  of  the  ureter,  although  all  obstructiossa 
the  ureter  are  iK>t  followed  by  it,  calculous  obstruction,  is  aliodir 
noted,  often  causing  complete  suppression  of  unne.  Obstructnad 
the  ureter,  causing  hydronephrosis,  i*  lil.<  ly  to  be  due  to  the  inqnt 
tion  of  a  stone,  or  to  pressure  on  the  ureter  from  a  tumour  in  tW 
pelvis — as,  for  instance,  a  cancer  of  the  uterus — or  to  s-otic  ibv/^ 
mality  of  the  ureter.  Sometimes  a  kink  of  the  ureter  o(  a  fnow^ut 
kidney  causes  hydronephrosis.  The  hydronephrosis  produced  bjr 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  lie  intermittc«:  and  wilsnacHiM 
degree  of  distension  is  produced,  either  as  a  result  of  tbe  Mtia|d 
the  calculus  or  of  some  other  cause,  the  obstruction  is  temporvly 
relieved  in  a  great  outflow  of  urine,  and  the  uriiury  ditcharge  <*  le- 
established.   When  the  hydronqihrosis  has  long  cnitcd  the '  ' 

is  converted  into  a  —  *   — 

out  as  a  thin  layer 


line  of  the  rmI  liMues  bdol 
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FJffds  on  the  Urine. — Diseases  of  the  kidney  prcxiucc  altefstioos 
in  the  composition  of  the  urine:  cither  the  prcjportion  uf  the  nornul 
constituents  being  altered,  or  substaitces  not  normally  present  bem; 
excreted.  In  most  diseases  the  ciuantily  of  urinary  water  is<liffii> 
ished,  especially  io  those  in  which  the  activity  of  the  cuculaiw*  • 
impaired.  There  are  diseases,  however,  more  especially  the  srsnulv 
kidney  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the 
auantity  of  urinary  water  is  considerably  increased,  notwithstanAn 
the  profound  anatomical  changes  that  fiavc  occurred  in  the  hAttri 
There  arc  two  forms  of  suppression  of  the  urine:  one  is  ciif/utt* 
suppression,  seen  where  the  ureter  is  blocked  by  stone  or  dlliei 
morbid  process;  the  other  is  iMs-«5iirncl«ar  mpfimiMn.  whidl  s 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  diseases  of  tlie  lcidne](.  In  other  cm 
complete  suppression  nuy  occur  as  the  result  of  Usuries  to  disi^ 
nans  of  the  body,  as  after  severe  surgical  operations.  In  «)^ 
disiases  in  which  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  excreted  is  twf'^i'. 
or  cM-n  ^ri.iti  r  than  ii  irrnal,  the  eftiLKncy  of  the  renal  acliMt:.  ^ 
really  diininished.  ina'  im:i  h  as  the  unne  i  ontams  few  solid*- 
esliinatiiit;  the  elticiem  ■,  <  !  the  kidneys,  It  is  nrtts^ry  to  tlkt  if'ti 
consideration  the  so-called  "  solid  urine,"  that  is  to  say,  tite  quaiMitv 
of  solid  matter  daily  cacnted.  as  ihauni  by  the  eaocifte  vavitr." 
the  urine.  The  witioteiioua comtituents ■  -urea,  uifc  acid,  t  ~" 
ftc— vary  greatly  fal  amount  in  dilTcrenc  diseases.  In  m 
diseases  the  (|uantitics  of  tliese  substances  are  diminished  L 
of  the  physiolojir.il  impairment  of  the  kidney.  The  chief  abnona* 
constitui  nts  <.pf  i!;e  urine  are  scrum-albumen,  seru  m  jilobuhi,  ^'i'-- 
mos<-s  (albunuiuiria),  bicxxi  (haematuria).  blood  pigment  vhsts» 
giobinuna).  pus  (pyuria),  chyl*  {chyluria}  oad  pigoMais  uich ■ 

mclanuria  and  urobilinuria. 

Effecli  on  the  Bfdy  al  tarie. — These  may  be  divided  Into  the  | 
tent  and  the  intermittent  or  transitory.  The  most  imp 
persistent  effects  produced  by  diaeaae  of  tbe  kidney  an.  wm. 
nutritional  changes  leading  to  general  iU  health,  tiaitlai  »** 
cachexia :  and,  secondly,  certain  cardio-vascular  phenoaKaa.  an 
as  enlargement  (liypertrophv)  of  the  heart,  and  thickenioi  ai  V 
inner,  and  degeneration  of  the  middle,  crat  of  the  smaller  artmrt 
Amongst  the  intermittent  or  transitory  effects  are  dropsy,  see  on-  • 
inflammations  of  certain  organs  and  serous  cavities,  and  uracma 
Some  of  these  effects  arc  seen  in  every  form  of  severe  kidney  dwaa. 
and  uraemia  may  occur  in  any  advaiKed  kidney  disease.  Rem 
dropsy  is  chiefly  seen  in  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  asd  rtr 
cardiac  and  arterial  changes  arc  commont  st  in  cases  of  graduUr* 
rontrarted  kidney,  but  may  l)e  absent  in  ot  her  dlM:,t»cswhich  d«sir:> 
the  kidney  tissue,  such  as  hydroncphrusn.  Ctaemxa  is  a  tmc 
C"n<!ition.  and  iliree  varieties  of  it  arc  ri-co£niie-J — the  acute.  !^ 
chronic  and  thr  l.\u  nt.  Man\'  of  ihi  w  effects  are  d<  [Kmitn!  >Jf»S 
the  action  of  poisons  rrt.iin>  J  i:i  the  body  owing  to  the  dc&CK«^ 
action  of  the  kidneys.  It  i  r  > ;  robable  that  abnormal  subaa<x" 
having  a  toxic  action  are  prod  1:1  cd  as  a  result  of  a  perverted  ncu- 
bolisni.  Umaa^  ia  of  toxic  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  tt« 
dropsy  of  renal  discaie  ia  due  to  effects  produced  in  the  capilUro 
by  the  presrncc  of  abnormal  substances  in  the  blood.  High  artcea) 
tension,  carduc  h>(5crtrophy  and  arterial  degeneration  may  »2* 
be  of  toxic  ori,:in,  or  they  may  be  produced  bv  an  attempt  ef  ^ 
hr»\:-  to  maintain  an  active  circulation  tlliaa||h  tha  gnatqf  dba^ 
ished  amount  of  kidney  tissue  available. 

fUtfturt  of  Ikt  kidney  may  result  from  a  kick  or  other  direct  iniw 
VomitinK  and  collapse  are  likely  to  ensue,  and  moat  Ukelv  bkiod  si> 
appear  ia  tiM  urine,  or  a  tumour  composed  of  blood  and  urine  mt 
form  in  the  renal  reiioii.  Aa  ind^n  made  i 


the  loin  may  cnaUetl 
should  be  made  to 


into  tbe  swelling  fro« 
to  see  the  torn  kidney.  Anaiteafi 
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_   it  obvioMsly  put  rnair,  the  kidney  should  noi  be 
Itmovcd  without  giving  nature  a  cnancc.         (J.  K.  B. ;  E.  0.*) 

KIDWELLY  {Cydu  fli),  a  decayed  market-town  and  municipal 
borou^jh  o(  Carmarthi-iishire,  Wales.  sit'j,Utd  (js  lis  rame 
iinplies)  near  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Gwendracth  Fawr 
and  the  Gwendracth  Facb,  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
Cunwrthen  Bay.  Pop.  (1001),  2285.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
GiMt  Wotcrn  railway.  The  chief  attraction  ot  KidwcUy  is  its 
■warilocBt  and  wcll-pnwrved  OHtJe,  «ne  ol  the  finest  in  South 
WdM,  dating  chiefly  from  tke  tjth  ccMwy  and  admirably 
sttuaied  on  a  IcnoU  above  the  Gwendracth  Fach.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  of  the  14th  century,  possesses  a  lofty  tower 
with  a  spire.  I  hc  quiet  little  town  has  h.id  a  slirringhistory.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  when  \S  ilUam  de  Londres,  a 
companion  of  Kitz  Hamon  and  his  conquering  knights,  first 
erected  a  castle  here.  In  iijs  Kidwelly  was  furiously  attacked 
bgr  Gwenllian,  wife  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wahl, 
and  a  battle,  Ibvgbt  doae  to  the  toim  at  a  place  still  known  at 
Mace  Owenllfaui,  coded  in  the  total  defeat  and  mbeeqoent  ese» 
cntioa  of  the  Welsh  princeia.  Later,  the  extensive  lordship  of 
Kidwelly  became  the  property  through  marriage  of  Henry, carl  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  tliis  circtunstance  is  due  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction  of  the  town.  Kidwelly  received  its  first  charter  of 
incorporation  from  Henry  VI.;  its  present  charter  dating 
from  16 1 8.  The  decline  of  Kidwelly  is  due  to  the  accumuia- 
tkn  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  the  COOMqaeat 
pCTperity  of  the  ncjghboniiag  LlantUy. 

nv*  Kcr  or  KKir  (a  caOoqaU  tatm  el  the  Anhie  An/, 
plcasore  er  cnjosrment),  the  state  of  drowsy  contentment  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  narcotics.  To  "  do  kef,"  or  to  "  make  kef," 
is  to  pass  the  time  in  such  a  state.  The  word  is  used  in  northern 
Africa,  especially  in  Morocco,  for  the  drug  used  for  the  purpose. 

KIEL,  the  chief  naval  port  of  Germany  on  the  Ualtic,  a  town 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.    Pop.  (igoo), 
1 07 •9381  (1Q05),  163,710,  including  the  incorporated  suburbs. 
It  ii  beaiitifitUy  fitnatcd  at  the  southern  end  00  the  Kicler 
B«a(hay«rhiibovr  «f  Kiel),  70  m.  by  rail  N.  from  Hamburg, 
b  conaiMs  of  a  somewhat  crainped  oM  torn,  lying  hetwecn  the 
harbour  and  a  sheet  of  water  called  Kleiner  Kid,  and  a  better 
built  and  more  spacious  new  town,  which  has  been  increased 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  garden  suburbs  of  Brunswick  and 
Dustcrnbrook.    In  the  old  town  stands  the  p.il.Kc,  built  in  the 
13th  century,  cnlarKcd  in  the  i8th  and  rci^tored  after  a  fue  in 
sSlK   It  was  once  the  teat  of  the  dukes  of  Holstcin-Gottorp, 
«bo  iwidcd  here  from  lyai  to  1773,  and  became  the  residence 
of  Mnee  Heniy  of  Prwaiia.  Other  buildings  are  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas  (mtOlld  in  iBfT^tM,  datins  from  1240^  with  a 
lofty  steeple;  the  old  town-hatt  00  the  market  tquare;  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  three  fine  modem  churrhc?.  thoscol  St  James, 
and  St  Jurgcn  and  of  St  Ansgar;  and  ttit  iliialrc.    Further  to  the 
north  and  lacinR  the  bay  is  the  university,  founded  in  1665  by 
Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Schleswig,  and  named  after  him 
"  Christian  Albcrtina."    The  new  buildings  were  erected  in 
1876.  aad  connected  with  them  are  a  library  of  340,000  volumes, 
a  aooloflkal  museum,  a  hospital,  a  botanical  garden  and  a  Khool 
of  forestry.  The  univenity.  which  is  cckfaiated  as  a  medical 
school,  is  attended  by  nearly  loee  stodentt.  and  has  a  teaching 
StafI  (if  ci\  cr  100  professors  and  d'iccnts.    Amonj;  other  scientific 
and  educational  institutions  arc  the  SchleswiK  Holstcin  museum 
of  national  antiquities  in  the  old  university  buildin^-s.  the 
Thaulow  museum  (rich  in  Schlcswig-Holslcin  wood-carving  of 
the  1 6th  and  i7tb  centuries),  the  ni«ll  SCldMiy.  the  naval 
acfaool  and  the  adieol  for  tntfnwrii 

The  pflde  ef  Kid  Is  ks  ongnllieent  tMboar,  which  has  a 
comporatively  miiform  depth  of  water,  avcraghig  40  ft.,aiMl  dose 
to  the  shores  10  ft.  Its  length  is  1 1  m.  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
J  m.  at  the  southern  end  to  4}  m.  at  the  rr-.outh.  Its  defences, 
which  include  two  forts  on  the  west  amJ  f<iur  on  the  cast  side, 
all  situated  about  S  'rom  thr  lua;!  of  the  h.irbour  at  the 
place  (Friedrichsort)  where  its  shores  approach  one  another, 
make  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  stength.  The  imperial  d<Krks 
(five  in  all)  and  ahjp-buiUias  yards  are  on  the  cast  side  facing 


the  town,  between  Gaaiden  and  Blerbeck,  and  comprise  basins 

capable  of  containing  the  largest  »  nr  ships  afloat  I'hc  im[>crial 
yard  employs  7000  hands,  aiid  another  7000  arc  employed  in 
two  l.irpc  private  ship  buiklint;  works,  the  Gcrmania  (Krupp's) 
and  Howalds'.  The  Kaiser  Wilhclm  Canal,  commonly  called 
the  Kiel  Canal,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  ihc  North  Sea  at 
Brunsbuttcl,  has  its  eastern  entrance  at  Wik,  m.  N.  of  Kiel 
(see  Gekuanv:  WaUruayi).  The  town  and  adjacent  villages* 
e.g.  Wik«  lieikcndod  aad  Laboc,  are  lesortcd  to  for  sca-bathiag; 
and  in  Jane  of  each  year  a  negatta,  attended  by  yachu  from  all 
countries,  is  held.  The  Kider  Weche  is  one  of  the  principal 
social  evenu  in  Germany,  and  corresponds  to  the  "  Cowes 
week  "  in  England.  Kiel  is  connected  by  day  and  night  services 
with  Kors6r  in  Denmark  by  express  passenger  boats.  The 
harbour  yields  sprats  which  are  in  great  repute.  The  principal 
industries  are  tlwie  connected  with  the  imperial  navy  and  ship- 
building, but  embrace  also  flour-mills,  oil-works,  iron-foundries, 
printiag-wocka,  saw-mills,  breweries,  brick-works,  sosp-making 
and  fuB-cnrlog.  There  b  an  fanpoitant  trade  in  eoal,  timber,- 
cereals,  fish,  butler  and  cheese. 

The  name  of  Kiel  appears  as  early  as  the  loth  century  in  the 
form  Kyi  (probably  from  the  -Anglo-Saxon  KilU  =  a  safe  place 
for  ships).  Kiel  is  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  next  century;  in 
1242  it  rcccivc<l  the  Lubcck  rights  ;  in  the  14th  century  it 
acquired  varioiu  trading  privileges,  having  in  1284  entered  the 
Haniealic  iMgne.  In  recent  times  Kiel  has  been  associated 
with  the  peace  oooduded  in  Jannaiy  1814  betweea  Great 
Britain,  Deamaik  and  Sweden,  ywlddi  Norway  was  ceded  to 
Sweden.  In  1773  Kiel  became  part  of  Denmark,  and  in  |M4 
it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia.  Since 
being  made  a  great  naval  arsenal,  Kid  hat  rapidly  devdoped 
in  prosperity  and  popidation. 

See  Prahl.  Ckronita  in  SladI  Kitl  (Kiel.  1856):  Erichsen,  Topo- 
trapku  det  Undkmsti  Kiel  (Kiel.  1898):  H.  Fckardt.  All-Kid  tn 
Wort  und  BtU  (Kiel.  1899):  P.  Haue.  Das  KtrUr  Stadlbuck.  1364- 
llSo  (Ktc\.  187.^);  Dai  alleUe  Ktfter  Rrntebtuk  IJOO.  .4X7.  rthui\ 


by  C.  Reulcr  (Kiel.  iSgj);  Dn^  zuriti-  Kirier  Rtntcbuch  uHj.  i^Sd, 
edited  by  W.  Stem  (Kicl^  1904) ;  ami  the  MiUtUunttn  dtt  Cettl 
fur  KMir  Smi^iutkidilt  (Kci.  K77.  i«a«). 


KIELCK  n  gsvernment  in  the  south  west  of  Russian  Poland, 
surrounded  by  the  govcrntncnis  of  I'lotrkow  and  Radom  and  by 
.Austrian  Galicia.  Area,  3806  sq.  m.  It'^  ;rface  is  an  elevated 
plateau  800  to  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  intersected  in  the  north-east 
by  a  taage  of  hills  reaching  1350  ft.  and  deeply  trenched  in  the 
south.  It  is  drained  by  the  Vistula  on  its  south-east  border, 
and  by  its  tributaries,  the  Nida  and  the  Pilica,  which  have  a  very 
rapid  fall  and  give  rise  to  jntindatiena.  SOuiiia  «i)tl  Oewspiaa 
quartaites,  dolomite,  limestenee  and  sandstones  prevail  hi  the 
north,  and  contain  rich  iron  ores,  lead  and  copper  ores.  Carbon« 
ifcrous  deposits  containing  rich  coal  seams  occur  chiefly  in  the 
south,  and  extend  into  the  government  of  Piolrkow.  Pcrmiic 
limestones  and  sandstones  exist  in  the  south.  The  Trm 
deposits  contain  very  rich  zinc  ores  of  considerable  thicks 
and  lead.  The  Jurassic  deposits  consist  of  iron-clays  and  lii 
stones,  containing  large  caves.  The  Cretaceous  deposits  fi 
gypeam,  chalk  aad  sulphur.  White  and  black  marble 
extracted.  The  soil  is  of  great  variety  and  fertile  in  ; 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Carpathians,  the  climate  h  1 
severe  than  might  be  expected.  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  barlr* 
buikwhcat  are  gro»:i.  mo^Icrn  intensive  culture  is  spri.; 
and  land  fetches  high  prices,  the  more  so  as  the  pcasani: 
ments  were  small  at  the  outset  and  arc  steadily 
Out  of  a  total  of  >,i9j,30o  acres  suitable  for  cultiva 
are  actoslly  cultivated.  Grafai  is  ei^ortcd.  Ga 
thriving  hxlttstry  in  the  south;  beet  is  grown  for  1 
south-east.  Industries  arc  considerably  developed, 
arc  extracted,  as  well  as  some  iron  and  a  little  sulpfe 
metallic  goods,  leather.  timl)cr  goods  .iml  f]our  »r»- 
pro<lucts  of  the  ma  ires.    Top   (i'^-)?).  "ftji;  r 

most  part  Poles,  with  11  Jews.  (n,-/..  estiiaaK^r 
By  religion  88%  of  the  people  are  Ko:  : m  Catkfe  — 
divided  into  seven  districts,  'to* 
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ftopnhtioMlB  it97.  ueKidce  ((i.v.),Jtdn4pm  (Rom.  Andnyev, 

Soio),  Mtediow  (4ts6).  OlkttK(j49i)«Flna6w  (aa9s),StO|nica 

(465Q)  and  WlosECzowa  (13.06$). 

KIELCE.  a  lown  of  Russian  Poland,  capita!  of  the  a!iove 
government,  152  m.  by  rail  S. of  Warsaw,  situ.^.ti'  l  i;i  a  [  u  lurt  stiuc 
hillyvour.try.  Poj).  (iScjo),  t2.T:<i,(i)>i):).  i  5,18.).  It  .1  (;a•^^lc, 
built  in  1638  and  for  some  time  inhabited  by  Charles  Xll.; 
it  was  renowned  for  its  portrait  gallery  and  the  library  of 
Zaliniii,  whtch  «u  Mkeo  to  St  Pfetenbuig.  The  iquares  and 
boukvafdt  m  liiMd  «fcb  baadHMBe  nodcm  biuUbigi.  The 
pcinciiMl  faetoiies  aic  hcn^hiiitoatag,  <cttOB-pirli>tim>i>d  ccwcat 
works.  The  town  vasfeoiided  in  iijjby  a  bnhopal  Cracow. 
In  the  i^th  century  it  was  iunoitttoriUcopperiBiiact. but  ihcy 
arc  no  longer  worked. 

KIEPERT.  HEINRICH  (iSiS-iSgg),  German  g.-opr,iph>  r,  was 
boro  at  iicrlin  on  the  31st  of  July  1S18.  He  was  educated  at 
Um  university  (here,  studying  especially  bittory,  philology  and 
geogiaphy.  In  i&40-t846,  in  coUaboralion  with  Karl  Kilter, 
be  teued  Us  ficst  work,  Alias  ten  Heltcs  tuitf  den  kdUnuchtn 
J(ilnijai»  wUeh  bcoHght  him  at  once  into  eminence  in  the 
spbereof  aadenthittoricalcartography.  In  1848  his  HiOarisck- 
fcoj^ri^phiu hrr  Alliis  der  alien  Well  appeared,  and  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Atlas  anliqiius,  which  has  obtained  very 
wide  recognition,  being  issued  in  Fngliih,  I'rench,  Ru?v.sian, 
Dutch  and  Italian.  In  1894  Kicpcrt  produced  the  first  part 
of  a  larger  atlas  of  the  ancient  world  under  the  title  Formae 
orbit  anliqui,  his  valuable  maps  in  Corpus  insert  pli  on  um 
latinarum  must  also  be  mentioned.  In  1877-1878  his  Lchtbuch 
iu  aJUn  Geograpkit  was-puUisbcd,  and  in  1870  Leil/aden  der 
atlem  Ceograpiie,  wldch  was  translated  Into  English  (A  Uanuat 
of  Anricnl  Ccograpky,  1881)  and  into  French.  Among  Kicperl's 
general  vvorks  one  of  the  most  important  'v.ii  tlic  excellent 
Stuer  Utsndallas  ubcr  alle  Tcile  d  r  Er.ir  ( i  >  ^  lA  s..  rj  ),  and  he 
also  compiled  a  large  number  of  special  and  etiuciiii^nid  maps. 
Asia  Minor  was  an  area  in  which  he  took  partiailir  interest. 
He  visited  it  four  times  in  1841-18S8;  and  his  first  map  (1^-43- 
1846),  together  with  hi^  Karte  dcs  osmanischcn  Reiches  in  Aiun 
(1844  and  1869),  formed  the  highest  authority  for  the  geography 
of  tbe  region.  Klepert  was  professor  of  geography  in  the 
UBlvtiatly  of  Berlin  from  1854.  IFc  died  at  Berlin  on  the  Jist 
of  April  180Q.  He  left  unpublished  considerable  material  in 
various  departments  of  his  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  his  son  Richard  (b.  1S46),  who  followed  his  lather's  career, 
was  enabled  to  issue  a  map  of  Asia  Minor  in  24  sheets,  on  a  scale 
of  t:  400,000  (1901  el  seq  ),  and  to  carry  on  the  issue  of  Formae 
Of  bis  anlitjuL 

KIBRKBSAARII.  SORBN  AABY  (iSij-iSss),  Danish  philo- 
sopher, the  seraitb  chiM  of  a  Jutland  borier,  was  bom  in  Copen- 
h.TRcn  on  the  jth  of  May  1813.    As  a  boy  he  was  delicate, 

precocious  and  morbid  in  temperament.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  ur.ivcrsity  of  Co[Knhagcn,  where  he  graduated  iti  1S40 
with  a  treatise  On  Irony.  For  two  years  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  in  1S43  settled  finally  in  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  on  the  1  ith  of  November  1855.  He  had  lived  in  studious 
retirement,  subject  to  physical  suffering  and  mental  depression. 
His  first  volume,  Papers  »J  «  Stilt  Unug  Mom  (18^8),  a  cbarac- 
terisatioB  of  Haas  Andersen,  was  a  hilttre,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  unnoticed.  In  1843  he  published  Eulen — ElUr  {Either — or) 
(4th  cd.,  1878),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests; 
it  is  a  diiciission  of  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  life.  In 
his  lai>l  years  he  carried  on  a  feverish  agitation  against  the 
theology  and  practice  of  the  state  chuech,  on  tbe  ground  that 
rcUgioB  is  for  the  individual  soul,  and  is  to  be  separated  abso- 
btdy  from,  the  state  and  the  world.  In  general  his  philosophy 
was  •  reacthm  acainM  tbe  ysculative  thinkers— StdlBaa  (ois.). 
NIds  Trescbow  (trsi-tSjj)  and  Frederik  Christian  Sibbera 
(178^  iS7.>i;  it  vv.is  based  on  the  absolute  dualism  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge.  His  chief  follower  was  Rasmus  NiclM-n  (1809-  18S4) 
and  he  was  opposed  by  Gcorg  Brandcs,  who  wrote  a  brilliant 
account  of  his  life  and  works.  As  a  dialectician  he  has  been 
described  as  little  inferior  to  Plaio,  and  his  influence  on  the 
btentuic  of  Dcanark  is  consideiable  both  in  style  and  in  matter. 


T»  him  Ibsen  owed  his'cbafactcr  Bmnd'ln  the  dhuna  «f  il« 

name. 

See  his  posthumous  autobiogr.tphicAl  «lrtrh.  5yui  bvnktctfn  wtn 
Farfattenuksemkei  ("Standpotni  of  my  Literary  Work"l:C«m 
Brandes.  Sbrtn  Kitrketaard  (Copentugen.   1877):  A.  8MmI4 

AV.'en  ZM  K.'s  Lfitnitfultuklt  (Halle.  1 876).  Du  iMnlui  ia 
<:,thtttuhrn  Schtijten  S.  Kitrkri^ardr  (Halle.  I879)  and  5.  K'l 
Penonlitkttil  in  ihrtr  I'rmi'ttti  hunf  <!er  fdrale  (uufrr^loh.  lM6(; 
F.  IV»er?t'n,  5.  K.'s  Chnsttndomsf .  rtyndelce  (Chriklunu,  1*77). 
For  Kierkccaanl's  relation  to  recent  UaAk»b  tbouabu  MC  Hofidilg'S 
Anhiv  fur  CeichuhU  der  PlukMpktl  (I888).  VOL  H. 

KUnr*  Kisrtt  or  KiYirr,  n  gowaamcnt  ei  aoulb'WHlai 

Russia,  conterminous  with  those  of  Mhnk,  Pehava,  Ckcrsiio*; 

Podr-lii.   Kherson   and  Volhynia;    area   iq,686  sq.  m.  It 
rcpreseiiis  a  deeply  trenched  pl.ucau,  600  to  800  ft.  in  altitude, 
reaching  gso  to  1050  ft.  in  the  west,  assuming  a  steep  character 
in  the  middle,  and  sloping  gently  northwards  to  the  msrshy 
regions  of  the  Pripct,  while  on  the  east  it  falb  abruptly  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dnieper,  which  lies  only  7^0  to  300  ft.  above  iIk 
sea.  General  A.  Tillo  has  shown  that  neither  geoloikally  sw 
tcctoucaUy  can  **  spun  of  Uw  Carpathians  "  penetrsie  km 
Kiev.  Many  useful  minefals  aw  extracted,  socb  as  vaafea^ 
giibhrn,  labradoritrs  of  a  rare  beauty,  syenites  and  |Bmi^ 
marlilr,  grinding  stones,  pottery  clay,  phosphorites,  inm  0* 
and  mineral  colours.    Towards  the  southern  and  central  p*.".! 
the  surface  is  covered  by  deep  rich  "  black  earth."    Nearly  tit 
whole  of  the  government  belongs  to  the  ba^in  of  the  Dwcper, 
that  river  forming  part  of  its  easlere  boundary.    In  the  wvtk- 
west  are  a  few  small  tlibolarics  of  tbe  Bug.    Besides  the  Dairpcr 
the  oniy  navigable  stiesm  is  &s  confiiieM  tlw  Pripct.  Tkt  j 
climate  is  mote  moderate  than  in  middk  Rnsda,  the  avcnp  I 
temperatures  at  the  city  of  Kiev  being — year,  44" 5*;  J*""*'?' 
ji";  July,  68°;  yearly  rainfall,  21  inches.    The  lowUodi  d 
the  north  arc  covered  with  woods;  they  have  the  flora  d 
the  I'ul\esic,  or  marshy  woodlands  of  Minsk,  and  are  ptopW  ; 
with  ai;iinaU  belonging  to  higher  latitudes.'    The  populitica,  ' 
which  was  2,017,262  in  1863.  reached  3,575^57  ui  1897,0! »ka  { 
1 1791,503  were  women,  and  147,878  Sved  bi  Minis;  sad  is  1 
1904  it  reached  4MefS>6i     wbmn  1^0110^744  ene  wmM^ 
The  estimated  impulaUonbi  1906  was  4«9aM«B.  IntSviihm 
were  2,738,977  Orthodox  Greeks,  r4,888  Nonconfonnists,9>^ 
Roman  Catholics,  423,87s  Jews,  and  6820  Protntants. 

No  less  than  41     of  the  land  is  in  larRc  hoMii.gs,  irA  j;'> 
belongs  to  the  peasants.    Out  of  an  area  of  11,600,003  jcro, 
11,100,000  acres  arc  available  for  cultivation,  4,758,000  icits 
are  under  crops,  650,000  acres  under  meadows,  and  i,8te,oe» 
acres  under  woods.  About  290,000  nCNS  are  under  heetJoU,  | 
for  sugar.  The  crops  principally  grawn  am  iriwat«  lye,  sst^  ' 
mfflet,  barlqf  and  bn^wbeal.  with,  in  imaBcr  qosmiua, 
hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  fruit  and  tobacca   Camels  have  ben 
used  for  agricultural  work.   Bee-keeping  and  gardening  vt 
Kener.al.    The  chief  factories  are  sugar  works  and  ijistilltr.ts 
The  former  produce  Sso.coo  to  1,1 50,000  tons  of  sugar  tf^ 
over  so.ooo  tons  of  molasses  annually,    Tin-  factories  indtA 
machinery  works  and  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  steam  floor-  1 
mills,  petroleum  tefiscrics  and  tobacco  factories.  T«-o  nun 
railways,  starting  from  Kiev  and  Cberkasy  Mpcctivdy,  a* 
the  government  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  two  Knes  tnvcnc  in  . 
southern  part  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  the  Dm^n. 
Stcamcrsply  on  the  Dnieper  and  someof  its  tributaries.  Vbeil, 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  flour  are  exported.    There  are  two  grat 
lairs,  at  Kiev  and  Berdichev  respectively,  and  many  of  mi»« 
importance.    Trade  is  %'ery  brisk,  the  river  trafiic  alone  bcc| 
valued  at  over  one  million  sterling  annually.   Tbe  government  s 
divided  into  twdwdlHrictS.  The  chief  town  is  Kiev  (f  .v.)aml  tt< 
district  towns,  witbthefarpcqwlatioos  in  t897>Beidichcv(S}>7'»> 
Cberkasy  (39,619),  Chigirin  (9870),  Kanev  fSBos),  U^e"** 
{6068),  Radomysl  (11,1^4).  Skvira  ( i6,:65>,  Tarashcha  (iMSi'- 
Umaft  (38,658),  Vasilkov  (i7,8j4)  and  Zvrnigorodka  (16.97') 

The  plains  tm  the  Dnieper  have  been  inhabited  sinceprob»i'T 
the  Palacohihic  period,  and  the  burial-grounds  used  stnw  i*« 

* Schmahlhauscn's  Flen  of  Saulh-Wnt  Russia  (IGev,  lM 
caauias  a  good  description  of  the  flora  of  tbe  proviao^ 
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Stone  Age.  Tlic  burial  mounds  (ikurfonj)  of  both  thr  Srythi.ins 
and  ihe  Slavs,  traces  of  old  (ofU  (xoroditkiJU),  Morvc  »talucs,  and 

more  rcLcni  caves  offer  abiuuiiat  natoial  loT  utbiDpologial 

and  (thr.ographical  study. 

KIEV,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  ibovc  govcmTncr)t,  on 
ibc  ngbt  or  west  baink  of  the  Dnieper,  in  50°  if  11'  N.  and 
jo^jo'iS"  E.,63Siii.by  raUS.W.oiMMoawud4o6oub3rTul 
N.NX.  «l  Odeiflt.  Ths  «it«  of  the  graater  |MUt  oi  the  town 
consbti  of  hOb  or  btuffii  eepftnted  by  nvines  end  hoUowt,  the 
elevation  of  the  central  portions  b<  in^  about  joo  ft.  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  DniciKr.    On  tiic  r>|)iR)site  side  uf  the  livtr 
the  iijuntry  spro.ul'i  out  low  ainl  level  like  a  Ma.  Hiving 
received  ail  ils  important  iribuiacics,  the  Dnieper  is  here  a  broad 
(400  to  580  yds.)  and  navigable  ftrenm;  but  as  it  qiproaches  the 
pnm  it  divides  into  two  anw  and  forms  a  low  grauy  island 
pf  eonMarable  extent  called  Tukhanov.   During  the  spring 
floods  there  is  a  rise  of  1 6  «c  even  so  ft^  and  not  only  the  isUnd 
bot  Ihe  country  along  Ihe  left  bank  and  thelower  grounds  «■  the 
riRht  liank  are  laid  under  water.    The  bed  of  the  river  is  sandy 
ar,ij  .shif'.ing,  and  it  is  only  by  costly  engineering  works  that  the 
lar.n  sTr.im  h.r.  I  ■  xii  l.i (rom  returning  to  the  more  eastern 
channel,  along  which  it  forrotrly  flowed.    Opposite  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  currents  have  ;!gaiii  uniiid,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
CSectlDO  (1848-1853)  was  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in 
Eanpfc  Itisaboui  half  amileinkntlbaiMl5aiit.inbi«adtb» 
and  tbe  foar  principal  spans  are  each  440  ft.  The  bii^ 
designed  by  ViKnuks,  and  cost  about  £400,000.    Steamers  ply 
in  summer  to  Kremcndiug,  Kkaterinoslav,  Mogilev,  Pinak  and 
Chernigov.    Al'.ogi  thi-r  Kirv  is  one  of  the  mott  bCMltiflll  dtka 
in  Russia,  and  the  vj<  miiy  tw)  is      I uresque. 

Until  1^37  the  town  p-^-ip'-r  cnn.i  iij  of  the  Old  Town, 
Pcchersk  and  I'odoli;  but  in  that  year  three  districts  were 
added,  and  in  1879  the  limits  were  extended  to  include  Kure- 
nevka,  Lnkyanovka,  Sbulymvka  and  Solowcnka.  The  admini- 
•titttve  area  ef  the  lAwn  m  1^,500  aerai. 

The  Old  Town,  or  Old  Kiev  qmiUt  (St«MlckwaklQ|n  CbMt), 
occupies  the  highest  of  the  range  of  hiltt.  Hen  the  hoaaei  are 
most  closely  built,  and  stone  htiuctures  most  abundant.  In 
some  of  liie  principal  struts  an-  buildings  of  three  to  five 
store vs,  a  comp-iratively  rire  thitij;  in  Russia,  imlcid  in  the 
main  street  (Krcshchatik)  line  structures  have  been  erected 
aince  iBgi.   b  the  litb  century  the  area  was  enclosed  by 
earthen  nin^lta,  .trit)i  bastions  and  gateways;  but  of  these 
thoeoiy  MfVtving  semoant  is  the  Golden  Gate.   In  the  centre 
ol  the  Old  Tom  Mnnda  the  cathedal  of  St  Sophia,  the  oklcst 
cathedral  in  the  Russian  empin.  Iti  external  wans  are  ef  a 
pale  cr<  I  n  .111  !  white  ci  lour,  and  it  has  ten  cupulas,  four  spangled 
wuh  itars  ami  six  surniountid  each  iMth  a  cross.    The  golden 
cuiv)la  o!  the  fu  ir  ii/ri  >ril  ra:np-it.ik  is  visible  for  many  miles 
across  the  sttfiixs.     1  he  siatrrnent  frequently  made  that  the 
church  was  a  copy  of  St  Sophia's  in  Constantinople  has  been 
ahown  to  be  a  misukc.    The  buildir.R  measures  in  length  177  ft  ., 
wllile  its  breadth  is  118  ft.    Out  though  tlie  plan  shows  no 
imitation  of  tbe  great  Byxaniine  chiuch,  the  dccecations  of  the 
intertor  (mosaics,  frescoes,  &c.)  de  hidicate  dbcct  Byanthie 
influence    During  the  occupatioa  of  the  church  by  the  Unlets 
or  United  GtLck  Church  in  the  17th  century  these  were  covered 
with  whitcwa.sh.  ar.d  were  only  discovered  in  1842,  after  which 
the  cathedral  was  internally  restored,  but  the  chapel  of  the 
Three  PonlifTs  has  been  left  untouched  to  show  how  carefully 
Use  old  Style  has  been  preserved  or  copied.    Among  the  mosaics 
la  S  ootoaaal  representation  of  the  Virgin,  1$  ft.  in  height,  which, 
like  tlie  aixelled  "  indcstructibk  nrall "  in  which  it  is  inlaid, 
dates  from  the  time  (1019-1054)  ef  Prince  Yanodav.  TMa  prince 
fouti'Jt  1  the  church  in  1037  in  gratitude  iar  his  victory  over  ihe 
Pctchc;K/',>,  a  Turki=^h  race  then  settled  In  the  Dnieper  valley. 
His  sarcophagus,  curiously  scul[)tur  il  with  pjlms,  tish.>.  &c., 
is  preserved.    The  tli'jrch  cjf         ■  !:i'v  ihc  .Vpoitlc  oi.i  j|)ie5 
the  spot  where,"  actoriling  to  Rj-.i.  i  ir.i  iition,  that  .ipostlc 
when  as  yet  Kiev  was  not,  and  declared  that  tbe  hill 
tbe  ^  of  a  great  dty.  The  prcaeot  buOding^ 


in  florid  rococo  style,  dates  from  1744-1767.  The  church  of  the 
1  ilhcs,  rebuilt  in  1828-1847,  was  founded  in  thr-  c  ]<>■.<■  oi  the  loth 
century  by  Prince  \'ladimir  in  honour  of  tw  1  nnri>r--.  whom 
he  had  put  to  death;  and  the  monastery  o(  St  Michael  (or  of 
the  Golden  Ueada— so  called  from  the  fifteen  giMcd  cupolas 
of  the  erifiaal  cfauich)  dahae  to  have  been  b«^  In  1108  1^ 
Svyatepolk  IL,  end  wai  MMted  ta  xdss  the  OeoMck  drieftein 
Bogdan  ChaielidckL  On  a  pleteaa  above  the  river,  the  favour- 
ite promenade  of  the  dtiaena,  stands  the  Vladimir  monument 
i)  in  bron/c.  In  thi.s  quarter,  v  mr  distance  back  from  the 
river,  is  the  new  and  richly  decorated  \  ladimir  cathedral  (i86a- 

1.S06),  in  the  iiy/.antine  style, dnthtgaUied  foT  the  hcMitjr  and 

richness  of  its  paintings. 

Until  iS}o  the  iwathi  eastern  district  of  Pechersk  was  the 
industrial  and  coouneidal  (|naiter;  but  It  haa  been  gnatly 
altered  in  cairying  eat  forttficaUoaa  cooMneneed  In  thnt  jreir 
by  Tier  Nicholas  L  Moit  of  the  houses  en  small  and  old- 
(uhioeed.  The  mooistery-^he  ICievD-PecherBkaya— is  the 
chief  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Russia;  it  is  visited  every 
year  by  about  250,000  pii>;rirK5.  Of  its  ten  or  twelve  conventual 
churches  the  chief  is  that  <  >  the  .\s5umption.  There  are  four 
distinct  quarters  in  the  monastery,  each  under  a  sujK-rior, 
subject  to  the  archimandrite:  the -Laura  proper  or  New  Monas- 
tery, that  of  the  Infirmary,  and  those  of  the  Nearer  and  the 
Further  Caves.  These  caves  or  catacombs  arc  the  naoct  striking 
fhamftfristic  «f  the  place;  the  aama  FedMiak,  iadeed,  is  cen> 
netted  with  the  Saarian  ^ciMmi,  "a  cave."  The  fiiat  serica 
of  caves,  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  contains  eighty  saints' 
torobs;  the  second,  dedicated  to  St  Theodosiuj,  a  saint  greatly 
venerated  in  Rus^,  about  forty-five.  The  Ixulirs  were  formerly 
ex|X)scd  to  view;  but  the  pilgrims  who  now  p.isi  through  the 
galleries  see  nothing  but  the  draperies  and  the  inscriptions. 
.-Vmong  the  more  notable  names  are  thoee  of  Nestor  the  <  hroni- 
clcr,  and  Uiya  of  Murom,  the  Old  Coosack  ef  the  Rnasian  epics. 
Tbe  foundation  of  the  moQasteiy  la  escribed  to  two  saints  of 
the  t  ith  century — Anthony  end  HBarioa,  Ihe  latter  mclropolltaa 
of  Kiev.  By  the  middle  ef  the  t»tb  century  it  had  become 
wealthy  and  beaetifd.  Completely  ruined  by  the  Mongd 
prime  Batu  in  1240,  it  remained  deserted  for  more  than  two 
cc;m:rics.  Prince  Simeon  Oljlk-ivich  v.  is  the  iir.-.t  to  bi-Kin  the 
tL;4ur.itlo.T.  ;\  i;o:ill."igra',ion  l.ii  1  tlic  lji;ili  l^rsf^s  waste  in  1716, 
and  their  present  aspect  is  largely  due  to  Peter  the  Great.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Aiiuniption.  with  seven  gilded  cupolas,  was 
dedicated  in  10S9,  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1240,  and 
restored  in  1739;  the  wall-paintings  of  the  interior  are  by 
V.  Veieabcbegin.  Tlie  moneslery  contains  a  adiool  of  picture* 
nttkere  of  andent  origin,  whose  prodnctloae  are  widdy 
diffused  throughout  the  empire,  and  a  printing  press,  from 
whith  h.ive  issued  liturgical  and  religious  works,  the  oldest 
kniJrtn  examples  bearing  the  dale  1616.  li  posvsscs  a  wonder- 
working' ikon  or  image  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constanthiople  in  tvih  ud  the  leGoad 

highest  1>L  II  tower  in  Russia. 

The  Podol  quarter  lies  on  the  low  ground  et  the  foot  of  the 
Uufik  It  b  tbe  industrial  and  trading  qaartcr  of  the  dty, 
and  the  seat  of  the  great  fair  of  the  "  Centeects,**  the  tiansfeicoce 

of  which  from  Dubno  in  1797  largely  stimulated  tbe  conunerdal 
prosperity  of  Kiev.   The  present  regular  arrangement  of  its 

streets  arose  after  the  great  fire  of  181 1.  Lipki  district  (from 
the  lifiki  or  lime  tree*,  destroyed  in  i8jt)  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  l;i  mainly  inh."\bi".ed  by  the  WL-ll-to do  (.las  i  s,  It  ii  some- 
times called  the  palace  quarter,  from  the  royal  palate  err^'rd 
between  1868  and  1870,  on  the  site  of  the  older  structure  <i  itiiig 
from  the  thne  of  Tsaritsa  £UMbetb.  Gardens  and  parks 
ahottod;  (he  palace  garden  hrexceptioaally  fine,  and  in  the  sa«^ 
nei^boorhood  are  Ihe  public  gardens  with  the  place  of  eiMV 
mcnt  known  as  the  ChJteau  des  Fleun.  . 

In  the  New  Buildings,  or  the  I.ybcd  quarter,  .ire  the  onivw 
and  the  botanical  gar  dens.    The  Plo'Vnv.i  C'i:>,':t  (Flat  HiP* 
or  (JLiiiluri  (ontains  llic  lunalit  a»>l":ii,  tl  r  ir^rivkaf*' 
the  penitentiary  and  the  camp  and 
aaya  Chast,  the  nriKtaiy 
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railway  station.  The  educational  and  scientific  institutions  of 
Kiev  rank  next  to  those  of  the  two  cjpiials.  Its  university, 
removed  from  Vilna  to  Kiev  in  1834,  has  about  2500  students, 
and  is  wcU  provided  with  observatories,  laboratories,  libraries 
and  miNMUM;  five  adcatific  socieUes  and  two  societies  for 
aid  to  po«  itiidaata  are  attachad  to  it.  There  are,  besides,  a 
thedoglcal  acadeny,  femded  in  tttgi  a  aoeiety  of  dnxrch 
archaeology,  wluch  possesses  a  miueum  buOt  in  1900,  very  rich 
In  old  ikons,  crosses,  &c.,  both  Russian  and  Oriental;  an 
imperial  academy  of  mii-ic;  univiriily  tin.rKcs  (or  lnHcs;  a 
polytcitinic,  with  1500  students  — ihc  IjLil.liiig  was  completed 
in  i'>oo  and  stands  on  tlic  other  si  Ic  vi  Old  Kiev,  away  from 
the  river.  Of  the  learned  MJtielics  the  more  important  arc  the 
medical  (1840),  the  naturalists'  (1869),  the  juridical  (iS;6),  the 
historical  of  Nestor  the  Chronicler  (1872),  the  horticulturai 
(l87s)i  and  the  dramatic  (1879),  the  archaeolafical  COmiBhtioii 
(1843},  and  the  society  of  diiudi  arabaeolocy. 

Kiev  Is  the  principal  centre  for  the  susar  tndustry  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  trade  of  the  rcpion.  Its  Stryetenskaya 
fair  is  important.  More  than  twenty  caves  were  discovered  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  (Kirilov  Street),  and  one  of  them,  excavated 
in  1876,  proved  to  have  belonged  to  neolithic  troglodytes. 
Numerous  graves,  both  from  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
periods,  the  latter  containing  more  than  2000  skeietons,  with 
•  great  number  of  small  articles,  were  discovered  in  the  same 
year  in  the  aane  neighiMntrhaad.  Maqy  oolooial  Roman  coins 
of  the  ^  aiid  4th  centuries,  and  aihrar  iMtm,  stamped  at 
Samarkaml,  Baikh,  Merv,  ftc,  were  also  found  in  1M9. 

In  i86>  the  population  of  Kiev  was  returned  as  70,341; 
In  iS74  the  total  w.is  given  as  127,251;  and  in  tgoj  as  -.u;  000. 
This  iiicludcH  30, coo  Tolcs  and  12,000  Jews.  Kiev  is  the  head- 
qu.iru  rs  cl  the  IX.  Army  CoipS,  ud  Of  •  ■WlnpolittS  «!  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

The  hiitory  of  Kiev  cannot  be  Kiti«ractorily  semratrd  from  that 

of  Russia.  According  to  Nestor's  legend  it  was  foundc-d  in  864  by 
three  bnithcr*.  Kiy,  Shchck  and  Khoriv,  ami  r  their  deaths  the 
prinritulity  was  seized  by  two  Varangians  (Scandinavians*.  A^knld 
and  Dir.  followers  of  Kurik,  also  in  86^.  Rurik's  <.!jc(<  '-M>r  Olcg 
conquered  Kiev  in  HHl  and  made  it  the  chief  town  of  his  prinrin.tlity. 
It  was  in  the  water*  of  the  Dnieper  opposite  the  town  that  Prince 
Vladimir,  the  first  saint  of  the  f<us*Un  church,  caused  his  people 
to  be  baptized  (9^8),  atui  Kii-v  bit  .iiin-  the  vcat  uf  the  (ir>t  Christian 
church,  of  the  first  Chri'lian  hfHjl.  and  of  the  fiiit  library  in 
Russia.  Kor  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  itt-was  an  indepen- 
dent Ku^^i.^n  city  :  fur  eighty  years  (l240-l3;oj  it  wai  *ubje<t  to  the 
Mongols;  for  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  (l J20-I56<>j  it  be- 
longed to  the  Lithuanian  principality;  ana  for  eighty-five  yean,  to 
Poland  (1569-1654).  It  was  finally  united  to  the  Kutsian  empire 
in  1686.  The  diy  was  devasutcd  by  the  khan  of  th>  CiioMa  in 
1483.  The  Magifcburg  rights,  which  the  city  enjoyed  ffOOl  I5l4« 
were  abo'i-hi  I  in  1835,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  town  gevcnunent 
tntrodu:  >  J  .rv\  in  1840'it  MO  owde  Subject  to  the  oomaoB  civil 

law  of  th<  rn:|'ire. 

The  Ki;  ,111  literature  concerning  Kiev  i^  vr  I^tnin m,.  Iti 
bibliography  will  be  found  in  the  Rutsian  Gcot/aphual  Dulionary 

SP.  aemeoov.  and  in  the  Ruuiam  EmeythfttHc  thttimmrf,  pub- 
hed  by  Bfockhaus  and  Efron  (vol.  m.,  ttoj).  Among  recent 
publications  are:  Rambaud'i  La  Ruisit  ijpvi*  (Paris,  1876); 
Avenarius.  Knita  e  Kitfskikh  Botaluiryakk  (St  IVtersburg.  1876), 
dealing  with  the  early  Kiev  heroes;  Zakrevski.  OfnmnU  Ktn\i  (;S68) ; 
the  materials  i-.Mii  il  by  the  comnii-'-i'in  (nr  ttu  ir'.s>  ■.tifVitn  n  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  city;  Taranovskiy,  Gorod  Kiev  (Kiev.  1881); 
Dc  Baye.  Kift.  la  mhe  its  vUta  ruu**  (Paris,  I896):  Cfoetz.  Da% 
Kiewtt  UMeniiotifT  all  KuUurteutnam  in  Vvrmengotiscken  Ruis- 
Umd$  (l^assau.  1904).  See  also  Count  Boibrinsky,  KHtgam  of  Smitla 
(ite;):  and  N.  Byelyashevsky,  Tkt  Mhttt  of  Kuv. 

(P.  A.  K.;  J.T.  Be.) 

KILBARCHAN,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
I  m.  from  Millikcn  Park  station  on  the  Glabgow  &  South- 
western railway,  13  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  (1901), 
2886.  The  public  buildings  include  a  ball,  library  and  masonic 
lodge  (dating  frooi  1784).  There  is  also  a  patlu  In  a  nidie  in 
the  town  tteepk  (ctccied  in  1755)  i*  the  statue  ol  the  (aaous 
piper,  who  died  about  tlie  hegiooiat  oi  the  17th  ecntuiy  and  is 
comnemocatcd  in  the  degy  on  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie 
Simson,  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  "  by  Robert  Sempill  of  Bcltrces 
(>SQS'*66s).  The  chief  industries  arc  manufactures  of  linen 
UBtioduced  in  1739  and  dating  the  lise  of  the  pro^iitjr  of  the 


town),  cotton,  silks  and  "  Paisley  "  shawls,  and  calico-priitthig; 
besides  quarries,  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  ncightiourhood. 
Two  miles  soulh-wcst  is  a  great  rock  of  greenstone  called  Clocho- 
derrick,  12  ft.  in  height,  32  ft.  in  length,  and  i;  ft.  in  breadth. 
About  3  m.  north-west  on  Gryfe  Water,  lies  Bridge  of  Weir  (pop 
2242),  the  industries  of  wliich  comprise  tanning,  currying, 
calioo-printfng,  tbread>Biaklng  did  woodHuning.  It  Ma  a 
station  on  the  Clasgow  8c  South-Wcstcm  taSway.  Iinmeffintfl^ 
to  the  south-west  of  Bridge  of  Weir  are  the  ruins  of  Ranforiy 
Castle,  the  ancient  50.1;  of  the  Knoxes.  Sir  John  dc  Knocks 
{Ji.  1422)  is  supfwsii!  lu  h.ivc  been  the  great  grandfather  of 
John  Knox;  and  Andrew  Knox  ( 1 5 59- ) 6  5 -,1 .  one  of  the  m -it 
distinguished  members  of  the  family,  was  successively  bishop 
of  the  Isles,  abbot  of  Icolmkill  (lona),  and  bishop  of  Raphoe. 
About  4  m.  N.W.  of  Bridge  of  Weir  lies  the  holiday  resort  ol 
Kilmalcolm  (pronounced  Kilnvacone;  popk  as  to),  with  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  ft  South-Westem  rallwny.  It  km 
a  golf-course,  public  park  and  hydropathic  estaWlabmeirt. 
Several  charitable  institutions  h:i\e  Imri  b.uih  in  and  ne  r  -^t 
town,  amongst  them  the  well-known  Quarricr's  Orphan  H.  n  n 
of  Si  ..il,ir-..l. 

KILBIRNIE,  a  town  in  north  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Garnock,  jo)  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  with  stations  on  the  Glasgow 
&  South-Wcstcrn  and  the  Caledonian  railways.  Pop.  (1901), 
4571.  The  industries  include  flai-spinning,  rope  works, 
cnginecfiog  works,  and  manufactures  of  linen  thrcaid,  winay. 
flannelt  and  fidiing-neta,  tod  there  are  itoa  and  itccl  works  wi 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  parish  church  b  of  historkal 
interest,  most  of  the  building  dating  from  the  Reformation. 
In  the  churchyard  arc  the  recumbent  efi'igics  of  Capi.iin  Thotras 
Crawford  of  Joidatihillfil.  160}),  who  in  i575  clTected  the  surpr  se 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  his  lady.  Near  Kilbirnic  Place,  s 
modern  mansion,  arc  the  ruins  of  Kilbiroie  Castle,  an 
scat  of  the  carU  of  Craw  ford,  destroyed  by  ifO  In  1957. 
I  m.  E.  is  Kilbimie  Loch,  1}  m.  long.  • 

KILBRIDE.  WEST,  a  town  on  the  eoaat  of  Ayiahiic.  Scotland, 
near  the  movth  ol  Kilbride  Bum,  4  m.  N.N.W.  of  AvdfOHH 
and  3 si  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Gbsgow  ft  South-WeRcn 
railway.  Pop.  (1901).  2U5.  It  has  been  growing  in  rep«e 
as  a  health  resort;  the  only  considerable  industry  is  weaving. 
In  the  ncighbourhocjd  arc  the  ruins  of  Law  Castif,  CrosUe 
Castle  and  Portincross  Castle,  the  last,  dating  from  the  I3tk 
century,  said  to  be  a  seal  of  the  Stuart  kings.  FarUnd  Head, 
with  cliffs  .^00  ft.  high,  lies  2  m.  W.  by  N.  ;and  the  inland  counuy 
is  hilly,  one  point,  Kaim  Hill,  being  1270  ft.  alwvc  sca-lcvtL 

KILOABB,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  tlie  ptovincc  of  I  riwlw, 
hounded  W.  by  <|ueen^  County  and  King^Connty.W.by  Heath. 
E.  by  DttUin  end  IRcUew,  and  S.  by  Cariow.  The  area  ii 
4t8,4g6  acres  or  ahout  6s4  wi\.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kildare 
bclonfis  to  the  great  central  plain  of  Irelaml.  In  the  cait  oi  the 
county  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  fcxjt-lulj;,  of  the  mountaias 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow;  in  the  centre  it  is  inlcrruptcti  by  u 
elevated  plateau  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  bills  of  I>ua- 
murry,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hill  of  Allen  (300  ft.)  whidi  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Bog  of  Alien.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Boyne,  which  with  its  tributaiy  the  BUckwater  rises  in  the  warik 
part  ^  the  county,  but  toon  passes  into  Meath;  the  Batro*. 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Kildare  with  Queen's  County,  acd 
receives  the  Greesc  and  the  Lane  shortly  after  entering  Kildj^:. 
the  Lesser  Barrow,  which  flows  southward  from  the  Bog  ol  KH-tz. 
to  near  Katliangan;  an<l  the  LilTey,  which  enters  the  county  rear 
Uallyinorc  Eustatc.  and  flowing  north-west  and  then  north-cut 
quits  it  at  Lcixlip,  having  received  the  Morrel  between  Cclbndjt 
and  Ciaoe,  and  the  Ryewater  at  LeixUp.  Trout  are  taken  it 
the  upper  wateiB,  and  than  ate  ' 


GMfogy.— The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  formed  of  tvpU 
grey  Carboniferous  limestone,  well  teen  in  the  flat  land  mm 
CUne.  _  The  natural  steps  at  the  Salmon  Falls  at  Lcixlip  are  fomtcd 
from  similar  urata.  Along  the  south-cast  the  broken  ground  d 
Silurian  shales  fr^rtns  the  hiv;hi  r  1  uiinrr\  ,  ri>ing  tow;^rds  the  Lrtcwer 
chain.  The  granite  i  un  u(  tlic  Litu  .'.  with  its  margin  of  mica-sctiiic 
produced  by  the  raciamorphism  uf  the  Silurian 
the  senth  loued  Ckidedcnnet.  A  niaacl  ridge  of  : 
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including  in  inier«»tin<[  lerie*  of  basic  lavat,  ri*e»  from  tfae  plain 
north  of  Kildarc  town  (Rill  of  Allen  and  Chair  of  Kildare),  with  some 
Old  Red  Sandstone  on  it»  flanki.  The  limc«lone  in  this  ridee  is 
rich  in  fouiU  of  BiU  age.  and  has  been  compared  with  that  at  Port- 
lane  in  countv  Dublin.  The  low  sround  is  diversified  by  embers 
and  masses  of  elaciat  gravel,  notably  at  the  dry  sandy  plateau 
of  the  Currach:  but  in  part  it  retains  sufficieni  moisture  to  give  rise 
to  extensive  Do^s.  The  Liffey,  which  comes  down  as  a  mountain- 
stream  in  the  Silurian  area,  forming  a  picturesque  fall  in  the  gorge 
of  Pollapliuca.  wanders  through  the  limestone  region  between  low 
banks  at  a  true  river  of  the  plain. 

Ctimale  and  Induslrus. —Ovtinn  to  a  considerable  dej^rcv  to  the 
lar|c  extent  of  boft.  the  climate  of  the  nonhcrn  di-ancts  is  very 
mMst.  and  fogs  are  frequent,  but  the  eastern  portion  is  drier,  and  the 
climate  of  the  Liffey  valley  is  very  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil, 
whether  resting  on  the  limestone  or  on  the  clay  siate,  ii  principally 
a  rich  deep  loam  inclining  occasionally  to  clay,  easily  cultivated 
and  very  fertile  if  properly  drained.  About  40,000  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  arc  included  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which 
t»,  however,  intersected  in  many  places  by  elevated  tracts  of  firm 

§ round.  To  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  the  Curragh,  an  un- 
ulatinz  down  upwards  of  4800  acres  in  extent.  The  mo»t  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  districts  of  Kildare  are  the  valleys  of  the  IJffey 
and  a  tract  in  the  south  watered  by  the  Creese.  The  demesne  lands 
along  the  valley  of  the  LifTcy  .trc  finely  wooded.  More  at  tent  icn  is  paid 
to  drainage  and  the  use  of  manures  on  the  larger  farms  than  is  done 
in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  pastures  which  are  not  subjected 
10  the  plough  are  generally  very  rich  and  fattening.  The  propor- 
tion of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  I  to  2).  Wneat  is  a  scanty 
crop,  but  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  considerably 
cultivated.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  grazed  extensively,  and  the  num- 
bers are  well  sustained.  Of  the  former,  crosses  with  the  shorthorn 
or  the  Durham  are  the  commonest  breed.  Leicester*  are  the  prin- 
cipal breed  of  sheep.    Poultry  farming  is  a  growing  industry. 

Though  possessing  a  good  supply  of  water-power  the  county  is 
almost  destitute  of  manufactures:  there  are  a  few  small  cotton, 
woollen  and  paper  mills,  as  well  as  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
•everal  corn  mills  Large  nuantities  of  turf  are  eX|>orted  to  Dublin 
by  canal.  The  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  follows  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  with  a  branch  to  Carbury  and 
Edcndcrry;  and  that  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  cros*e* 
the  county  by  way  of  N'eubridge  and  Kildare,  with  southward 
branches  to  Naas  (and  Tullow.  county  Carlow)  and  to  Athy  and 
the  south.  The  northern  border  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal, 
which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at  Cloondara.  Farther 
touth  the  Grand  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Harbour,  occupic*  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  until  at 
Sallins  it  enters  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passing  into  King's  County  near 
the  source  of  the  Boyne.  Several  branch  canals  afford  communica- 
lion  with  the  southern  districts. 

Population  and  Administration. — The  decreasing  population 
(;o,}o6  in  iSgt;  63.566  in  1901)  shows  an  unusual  excess  of 
main  over  females,  in  spite  of  an  excess  of  male  emigrants. 
About  86%  of  the  population  arc  Roman  Catholics.  The 
county  comprises  14  baronies  and  contains  110  civil  parishtrs. 
Assizes  are  held  at  Naas,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Athy,  Kildare, 
Maynooth  and  Naas.  The  military  stations  at  Newbridge  and 
the  Curragh  constitute  the  Curragh  military  district,  and  the 
barracks  at  Athy  and  Naas  are  included  in  the  Dublin  military 
tlistrict.  The  principal  towns  arc  Athy  (pop  jsw).  Naas  (3836) 
■nd  Newbridge  (290J);  with  Maynooth  (which  is  the  scat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  college),  Celbridge,  Kildare  (the  county  town), 
Mono&terevan,  Kilcullcn  and  Lcixlip.  Ballitorc,  one  of  (he  larger 
villages,  is  a  Quaker  settlement,  and  at  a  school  here  Edmund 
Burke  was  educated.  Kildare  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  of  whom  eight  represented  boroughs,  it  sends  only 
two  (for  the  north  and  south  divisions  of  the  county)  lo  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  county  is  in  the 
I'rotestanl  diocese  of  Dublin  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
of  Dublin  and  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

History  and  /fw/j'iyui/icj.— According  to  a  talc  in  the  Book  ol 
Leinsier  theoriginal  name  of  Kildare  was  Druint  Criaidk  (Drum- 
crce),  which  it  retained  until  the  time  ol  St  Brigit,  after  which 
it  was  changed  to  Cilldara,  the  church  of  the  oak,  from  an  old 
oak  under  whose  shadow  the  saint  had  constructed  her  cell.  For 
some  centuries  il  was  Under  the  government  of  the  Macmur- 
roughs,  kings  of  Leinsier.  but  with  the  remainder  of  Leinsier  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Slrongboiv  On  the  division  of  the 
palatinate  of  Leinstcr  among  the  five  grand-daughters  of  Strong- 
bow.  Kildare  fell  to  Sibilla,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  married 
William  de  Fcrrars,  carl  of  Derby.    Through  the  marriage  of 


the  only  daughter  of  William  de  Femrs  it  passed  to  William  de 
Vescy — who,  when  challenged  to  single  combat  by  John  Fitx 
Thomas,  baron  of  Offaly,  for  accusing  him  of  treason,  fled  to 
France.  His  lands  were  thereupon  in  1297  bestowed  on  Fitz 
Thomas,  who  in  1316  was  created  carl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1317 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  Kildare,  the  office  remaining  in  the 
family  until  the  attainder  of  Gerald,  the  itinth  carl,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Kildare  was  a  liberty  of  Dublin  until  1296, 
when  an  act  was  passed  constituting  it  a  separate  county. 

In  the  county  are  several  old  gigantic  pillar-stones,  the 
principal  being  those  at  Punchcstown,  Harristown,  Jigginstowo 
and  Mullamast.  Among  remarkable  earthworks  are  the  raths 
at  Mullamast,  Knockcacllagh  near  KilcuUen,  ArdscuU  near 
Naas,  and  the  numerous  sepulchral  mounds  in  the  Curragh. 
Of  the  round  towers  the  finest  is  that  of  Kildare;  there  are 
remains  of  others  at  Taghadoe,  Old  KilcuUen,  Oughtcrard  and 
Costledermot.  Formerly  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
religious  houses  in  the  county.  There  are  remains  of  a  Francis- 
can abbey  at  Castlcdermoi.  At  Graney  are  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  nunnery  and  portions  of  a  building  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templars.  The  town  of  Kildare  has  ruins  of 
four  monastic  buildings,  including  the  nunnery  founded  by  St 
Brigit.  The  site  of  a  monastery  at  Old  Kilcullen,  said  to  date 
from  the  lime  of  St  Patrick,  is  marked  by  two  stone  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  curiously  sculptured.  The  fine  abbey  of  Monas- 
terevan  is  now  the  scat  of  the  marquess  of  Drogheda.  On  the 
Liffey  arc  the  remains  of  Great  Connel  Abbey  near  Celbridge,  of 
St  Wolstan's  near  Celbridge,  and  of  New  Abbey.  At  Moone, 
where  there  was  a  Franciscan  nnonastery,  arc  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  cross  with  curious  sculpturings.  Among  castles  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Alhy  and  Cosilcdcrmot,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion;  Maynooth  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fitzgeralds;  Kilkea,  originally  built  by  the  seventh  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  restored  within  the  19th  century;  and  Timolin, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

KILDARE,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  county 
Kildare,  Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  a  junction 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway, 
30.  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin,  the  branch  line  to  Alhy,  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny  diverging  southward.  Pop.  (1901),  1 576.  The  town 
is  of  high  antiquarian  interest.  There  is  a  Protestant  cathedral 
church,  the  diocese  of  which  was  united  with  Dublin  in  1846. 
St  Brigit  or  Bridget  founded  the  religious  community  in  the  sth 
century,  and  a  fire  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  is  said  to 
have  been  kepi  incessantly  burning  for  several  centuries  (until 
the  Reformation)  in  a  small  ancient  chapel  called  the  Fire  House, 
part  of  which  remains.  The  cathedral  suflcred  with  the  town 
from  frequent  burrtings  and  destructions  at  the  handsof  the  Danes 
and  the  Irish,  and  during  the  Elizabethan  wars.  The  existing 
church  was  partially  in  ruins  when  an  extensive  restoration  was 
begun  in  1875  under  the  direction  of  G.E.  Street;  while  the  choir, 
which  dated  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  rebuilt 
in  I S96.  Close  to  the  church  arc  an  ancient  cross  and  a  very  fine 
round  tower  (its  summit  unhappily  restored  with  a  moders 
battlement)  105)  ft.  high,  with  a  doorway  with  unusual  ornament 
of  Romanesque  character.  There  are  remains  of  a  castle  of  tfae 
i3lh  century,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  town,  a  sinking  view  of  the  great  central  pbm 
of  Ireland  is  afforded.  Kildare  was  incorporated  by  JaroaK. 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

KILHAM,  ALEXANDER  ( 1  ;6j-i 70$),  English  MetfaMK 
was  born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  loth  of  July  rx. 
He  was  admitted  by  John  Wesley  in  178$  into  the  regtdcB- 
erant  ministry.  He  became  the  leader  and  spokcsnM»«:.» 
democratic  pariy  in  the  Connexion  which  claimed  forAM^ 
the  free  election  of  class-leaders  and  stewards,  and( 
scntalion  w  ith  njinisters  at  Conference  They  also  J 
that  the  ministry  should  possess  no  official  auihoriljri 
prerogative,  but  should  merely  carry  into  effect  ik* 
of  majorities  in  the  different  meetings.  Kilham  f 
caicd  the  complete  separation  of  the  Metho " 
Anglican  Church.    In  the  violent^  -r»y 
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wrote  many  pamphlets,  often  anonymous,  and  frequently  not 
in  the  bt'st  of  taste.  For  this  he  was  arraigncii  brforc  the 
Conference  of  1796  and  expelled,  and  he  then  lound<>d  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  fiyyS,  mcr>;od  since  hk-^  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church).  He  died  in  lygiN,  and  the  .succc&s  of  the 
church  he  founded  is  a  tribute  to  his  |>crsonality  and  to  the 
principles  ior  which  be  strove.  Kilham's  tvife  (Uuiiish  Sptirr, 
1774-185*),  whom  be  married  miy  «  few  months  before  Ms 
death,  became  a  Qusicer,  and  worked  as  n  misrionsry  ia  the 
Gambia  and  at  Sicira  Leone;  she  reduced  to  wriling  scvrnl  West 
African  vernaculars. 

KIUA,  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ikssarabia, 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Odeis;i,  on  llic  Kilia  branch  of  tlic  Danube,  20  ni. 
from  iti  moulh.  Top.  (1897),  11,703.  It  has  sieani  llour-mills 
and  n  rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  town,  anciently  known  as 
Chilia,  Chele,  and  Lycoslomium,  was  a  piaix  of  baniahment  for 
political  dignitaries  of  Bynntium  in  the'iath-ijth  centuries. 
After  belonging  to  the  Genoese  fram  1581-1403  it  was  occupied 
successively  by  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  until  in  1484  it  fell  into 
the  haniU  of  ttic  Ottoman  Turks.  Il  '.vu  i.iken  from  them  by 
the  Ruv^ians  in  1790.  After  Iwin;;  bombariltd  by  the  Anslo- 
Fri  nrli  licet  in  July  1^51,  it  was  Riven  to  Rumania  on  the  con- 
clusion nf  the  war;  but  in  1878  was  transferred  to  Russia  with 
Besiara!,;;i. 

KlUAM  (Cbzuan,  Kuxian),  ST,  British  mbsionaiy  bishop 
■nd  the  apissde  of  eastern  ^neaab,  where  he  Ixfin  his 
labours  towards  the  end  of  the  7lh  century.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  him,  the  first  of  which  dates  back  lo  the  «)lh 
century  ( PiMir.thrco  li:ii;;os;r<iplii(r,  liilina,  Nos.  466o-4W>ji).  The 
oldest  texts  whit  li  refer  to  him  are  an  8th  (cnmry  necrology  at 
Wuritburp  and  the  nalire  by  Urab.uius  M.iurus  111  liis  niartyr- 
ology.  According  to  Maurus  Kilian  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whence  with  his  companions  he  went  to  eastern  Franconia.  After 
having  preached  the  gospel  ia  WOrtbiifg,  the  whole  party  were 
p«t  to  death  by  the  orders  of  aa  mjatt  Judge  named  Gozbert. 
It  is  difRcuIt  to  fix  the  period  with  precision,  as  the  judge 
(or  duke)  Gozbert  is  not  known  through  other  sources.  KOian's 
comrades,  Coloman  and  Totman,  were,  according  to  the  Wilrz- 
butg  necrology,  respectively  priest  and  deacon.  The  elevation  of 
the  relics  ot  the  three  martyrs  was  ptrfurmcd  by  Burchard,  the 
first  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  and  they  are  venerated  in  the  callicdral 
«f  that  town.  His  festival  is  celebnted  on  the  Sth  of  Ji^y. 

See  Afia  Sanderum.  Jul!!,  15.  j<)9-<>i<):  F.  Emmerich,  Drr  hftUj^e 
KUian  (Wurxburg.  1896);  J.  O'llanlon,  l.ivf%  of  the  huh  Samn,  vii 
ini-i4}(Oublin,  i87S-i9ai|)i A. Hauck, KmkmnutkitkU Dttuuk- 
Indf  ■     wLt  i>  38s  6tt|.  (H«  Ds.) 

KILIMANJARO,  a  great  mountain  in  East  Africa,  its  centre 
lying  in  3°  5'  S.  and  37°  33'  E.  It  is  the  highest  known  summit  of 
ihc  continent,  rising  as  a  volcanic  cone  from  a  plateau  of  .tSimi 
5000  ft.  lo  10,3:1  ft.  Though  completely  isolated  it  is  but  one 
of  several  sun^inits  which  crown  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great 
ptsleau  of  equatorial  Africa.  About  see  m.  almost  due  north, 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Kapte  and  Kikuyu  uplands,  lies 
Mount  Kenya,  somewhat  inferior  in  height  and  mass  to  lUltnmn- 
jaro;  and  sonic  25  ra.  due  west  rises  the  noble  mass  of  Mount 
Mcru. 

The-  mnji.r  axis  of  Kilimanjaro  runs  almost  east  and  west,  and 
<Mi  'I  'i  t  "he  two  prlTiii]i.il  summits,  Kibo  in  the  wcit,  Mawcn/i 
(Ki  mavvcnzi)  in  the  r.i^t.  Kibo,  the  higher,  is  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  nearly  fi- titLt  extinct  crater,  and  marks  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  volcanic  activity;  while  Mawcnzt  (16,892  ft.)  is 
the  very  ancient  core  of  a  former  summit,  of  which  the  crater 
waifs  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  two  peaks,  about 
7  m  apart,  art  connected  by  a  saddle  or  plateau,  about  14.000  ft. 
in  altitude,  below  which  the  vast  mass  slopes  with  great  regularity 
i:i  1  typical  volcanic  curve,  especially  in  the  south,  to  the  plains 
brlow.  'T\\r  If  V  furrowed  on  the  south  aad  east  by  a  brge 
number  ot  narrow  ravines,  down  which  flow  streams  which  feed 
the  Pangani  and  Lake  Jipc  in  the  south  and  the  Tsavo  tributary 
of  the  Sabaki  in  the  east.  South-west  of  Kibo,  the  Shiia  ridgie 
seems  to  be  of  Independent  origin,  whBe  in  the  BOrth-«cst  a 
rogged  'group  of  cones,  of  eompafttivcly  Kcent  ori^n,  has  poured 


forth  vast  lava-flown,  to  the  south-east  the  regularitjr  of  tk 
outline  is  likewise  brohcn  hy  •  sidfe  nianioi  dowa  baa 

Mawcnzi. 

The  lava  slopes  of  the  Kibo  peak  arc  covered  to  a  deplli  of 
some  ioo  ft.  with  an  ice  cap,  which,  where  ravines  occur,  tika 
the  form  of  genuine  glaciers.  The  crater  walb  are  highest  u 
the  south,  three  small  peaks,  vaoovered  by  ioe^  riring  fnsi  ik 
lim  on  this  side.  To  the  ccntnl  and  highest  of  llMBe,lhr<riB»- 
nating  point  of  the  mountain,  the  name  Kabcr  Wflhdm  Spiut 
has  Iwcn  given.  The  rim  here  sinks  precipitously  some  600  It. 
to  the  interior  of  the  ci^tcr,  wliith  ineasutcs  tatlicr  ovc:  mo 
yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  in  pari  co\  crcd  by  i<.e,  in  part  by  a  birt 
cone  of  a!>hts.  On  tin:  ^'.^■.^t  tlie  rirn  is  breathed,  all'V.r'nj 
passage  of  an  important  glacier  formed  from  the  snuw  »bic^ 
falls  within  the  crater.  Lower  down  this  deft,  which  ovtd  iu 
origin  to  dislocation,  ia  oocttpicd  by  two  gUfiers,  one  of  «ki(k 
naehcs  a  lower  level  (ij,8ooft.)  than  any  other  on  KSsttsjiia 
On  the  north-west  three  large  gbcicrs  reach  down  to  16,000  ft. 

Mawenzl  peak  has  no  permanent  ice-cap,  though  at  limtt  snot 
lies  in  patches.  The  rock  of  which  il  is  composed  hasbcccDt 
very  jagged  by  denudation,  forming  stupendous  walk  ard  pre  • 
pices.  On  the  cast  the  piak  f  tlli  with  great  abruptrx^s 
6500  ft.  to  a  vast  riivine,  due  apparently  to  dislocation 
sinkingof  the  ground.  Below  this  the  slope  is  more  gradoal  tiid 
more  symmetrical.  Like  the  other  high  mountains  «(  eastrrs 
Africa,  Kilimanjaro  pmcnts  weU-deliiied  aones  of  vegtuiioc 
The  lowest  slopes  asa  add  and  scantily  covered  «nthscnih,Ui 
between  4000  and  8000  ft.  on  the  south  side  the  slopes  art  *A 
watered  and  cuU!v.!'!.'d.  Tlie  forest  zone  begins,  on  the;-  •\ 
at  about  63:-o  fl,,  .ir  !  extends  to  i>S<jOi  I'ut  in  the  n'<rih  * 
narrower,  and  in  the  iiorili  \m.l.'.,  the  drieil  quarlir  of  the  ir  .•■ 
tain,  almost  disappear:;.  In  the  alpine  zone,  marked  especy." 
by  tree  lobelias  and  Sritrtio,  flowering  plants  extend  tip  "' 
15,700  ft.  on  the  sheltered  south-west  fkinl;  of  Ma«aui,Ul 
elsewhere  vegetation  grows  only  in  dwarfed  patches  ktjtd 
15,000  ft.  The  qxcial  fauna  aad  fhua  ot  tha  iqpper  aeacsR 
akin  to  those  of  other  high  African  mountatns,  indudingCtai^ 

roon.  The  southern  slo[ics,  between  .jooo  and  fkx)0  ft.,  foratk 
Well  peopled  country  of  Chaga,  divided  into  small  districts. 

As  the  natlvM  believe  that  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro  it  cenpoad 

of  silver,  it  i«  cor>jccturcd  that  Aristotle's  rLfi  rcniic  to  "  the  KKiW 
Silver  Mountain  "  from  whu  li  tlu-  Nile  lit  .*  -  N^d',  lianrd  OB  nyd 
.ibiUit  (liis  mountain.  It  is  povsibl'. .  hi)Wt  vcr,  tfut  the  "Si^  ' 
Mountain  "  «.ts  Kuwcnzori  (f.r.),  from  whose  gnow-c  bd  hn.  a 
several  hcadsireams  oi  the  Nde  do  dctccnd.  It  is  also  ptafit 
though  improbable,  that  Rowcnaori  and  not  Kiiimanjaro  nor  Kct>j 
may  oe  the  range  known  lo  Ptolemy  and  to  the  Arab  gcosrafV^ 
of  the  middle  age*  .is  the  Mountain*  of  the  Moon,  Reports ni*' 
<  listciitc  of  mountains  covcretl  with  snow  were  brought  toZaiui*' 
alHiut  1845  liy  .Aral)  traders.  Altracud  l.y  those  report*  J ohj"--"' 
Ril.inaiin  of  ill.  (  liutLti  Mi^  ioo  irv  S>i:icty  jourriL  vid  inliiiJ!'  * 
MuniKisa  in  1^48  and  disrovt  r  -l  l\ilifi.iniaro.  is  some  J'''- ' 

inland.  Kebmann'&aceouni,  ttio',i;;h  fully  Ivornc  out  |>y  hi*  (ii^n;-M 
Dr  Ludwif  Krapf.  was  at  first  reccisx-d  with  crcai  incrcduiitv  U 
prafessianal  geonsplicrh  The  matter  was  hnally  set  at  rrM  by  ite 
visiis  paid  to  tHc  mountain  by  Baron  Karl  von  dcr  OcckeB  (iMi 
and  i86j)  and  Charles  New  (i«^7\  the  latter  of  whom  rraiV-' 
lower  ed^e  of  the  snow.  Kilini  iiijaro  h.i--  since  been  c>i'li'"i!  ^ 
I'lMph  Thomson  (iKHj),  Sir  H.  M.  JohnMon  (1884),  and  ol(^ 
Il  h.is  Inen  the  ^peti.ll  ^ludy  of  Ur  Hans  .Me>cr,  who  made  lour rv 
(X-diiiuns  to  It.  aiciMiipli- lull,;  the  firM  aMient  to  the  summit  ii>  I"'*' 
In  ide  partition  of  Afrita  l-(  ;u.in  tlic  [Kiwer*  of  wotcrn  F.'j: 
Kilimanjaro  was  MX'urcd  by  (jcrmany  (hough  the  fir»t  im'^ 

concluded  with  native  chiefs  in  that  region  had  been  made  in  t''- 
by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  on  belwlf  of  a  British  company.  Ob  1': 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  at  Moslii  is  a  German  guscrr.in^ 
station. 

See  R.  Thornton  (the  geologist  of  von  der  Dccken's  pjrn 
Pro(.  of  Roy.  Cro^.  Soc.  (l66l-l862);  Ludwif-  Krapf,  ]  rctrh  f  '-- 
Africa  UHU)) ;  Chatlc*  New,  Life  .  .  .  in  Ent  Afnta  u.S7i);  b«(  1  L' 
IliMikir  in  Jvunuil  of  Linnear,  Smiflv  (1K75);  Sir  ll.  H.  Johr.;ti-i 
The  Ai/im.ifijVfc  Er,'r.li!i(>n  (|K^(f,) ;  ff.ins  Mt  > cr. /!< rtijj  Ea^Ajn..^ 
Glaciers  (|8<)|);  Dcr  K ilimnnjaro  (B<:-rlin,  icyrw).  Except  the  bs:- 
named  all  these  worki  were  published  in  London.  (E.  Hs) 

KILIN,  or  Cn'-l-lix,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  cmtarcs 
which  in  Chinese  mythology  arc  believed  to  keep  watch  iij' 
ward  over  the  Cdcstial  Empire.  It  ig  a  unicorn,  portn}^  ■< 
CUacse  ait  as  having  the  bod/  and  legs  of «  deer  aad  an 
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uS.  "iMtJvent  m  tuth  henUt  MmgeafeaillghteHcd  gavmi- 

ment  and  civic  prosperity.  It  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  the 
animal  creation  and  as  the  incarnation  of  fire,  water,  wood, 
metal  and  earth.  It  lives  for  a  thousand  years,  and  is  believed 
to  step  so  softly  as  to  leave  no  footprints  and  to  crush  no  living 
thing. 

KILKEE,  a  seaside  resort  of  county  Clare,  Ireland,  the  ter- 
minus of  a  bnmA  «f  the  West  Clare  railway.  Pop.  (iqoi), 
i66i.-  It  lies  on  « tmail  and  pktttiCMtue  inlet  c(  the  Atlantic 
named  Moore  Bay,  wHh  a  beantiful  sweep  of  Modlir  beach.  The 

coast,  fully  exposed  to  the  open  ocean,  abounds  tn  fine  clifl 
scenery,  including  numerous  caves  and  nalutal  archea,  but  is 

notoriouily  danRtmus  to  shipping.  Moore  Bay  is  safe  and 
attractive  for  bathers.  Bishop's  l&lfind,  a  bold  isolated  rock 
in  the  vicinity,  ho-s  rnnains  of  an  OntOfy  and  boUSO  ttClibed 
to  the  rcclusf  St  Sen,in. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinstcr, 
bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  £.  by  Cadow  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Watetfoid,  and  W.  Iqr  Watofonl  and  ^q)eiaiy.  The  area 
I*  S"i77S  WR>>  oboot  Ion  aq.  m.  The  neater  part  of  Kil- 
kenny forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  great  central 
plain  of  Irclan  1,  but  in  'Ijv  cjit  dcajr.s  an  cxUnsifm  of  llie 

mountains  of  \\  ii:lv.ia\v  and  C'ariuv.-,  jii.l  the  |j!  lin  is  ir'.lcrru[it(<! 
in  the  north  by  a  hilly  region  forn'.ing  part  of  the  C'  lsrlcff nicr 
coal-ficlJ,  which  extends  aliO  i.Tto  Queen's  County  and  Tippcrary. 
The  principal  rivers,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow  and  thcN'ore.havc  their 
origin  in  the  Slievc  lUoom  Mountains  (county  Tipperary  and 
Queen's  County),  and  after  widely  divergent  courses  southward 
diacbarfc  their  waters  into  Watcrford  Harbour.  The  Suir  forms 
ihe  boundary  of  tbe  county  with  Waterford,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  vessds  to  CarricL  The  Xore,  which  is  navigable  to 
InnisUoge.  enters  the  county  at  its  north-western  boundary, 
and  flows  by  Kilkenny  to  the  Harrow,  o  m.  above  Ros-s,  having 
received  the  King's  Kivcr  at  Jerpoint  an<l  the  .Argida  near  Innis- 
lioge.  The  Barrow,  whieh  is  navip.il'le  beyond  tlie  limii;.  uf 
Kilkenny  into  Kiklarc, forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
from  near  New  Bridge.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent,  but 
ttuloughs  or  temporaiy  lakes  «•  occasionally  formed  by  the 
buntlof  op  of  undeisnMmd  streams. 

The  coal  of  the  Castlecomer  basin  is  anthracite^  and  the  most 
productive  portions  of  the  bed  are  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  at 
Castlecomer.  Ilcmalitir  iron  iif  a  rich  (juality  is  finjnd  in  the 
Cambro-Silurian  rocks  at  sc  ver.il  pl.Kcs;  and  tradition  asfcrts 
that  silver  shields  were  n<.i  le  aimut  B.C.  at  Argetros  or 
Siivcrwood  on  the  Norc.  Mar.ganti>e  is  obtained  in  some  of  the 
limestone  quarries,  and  also  near  t  he  Barrow.  Marl  is  abundant 
im  vniMMis  districts.  Pipeclay  and  potter's  day  are  foond,  and 
abo  ydtow  ochic  Copfier  oecnn  near  Xnocktoplier. 

ThekV  syncHna!  eo«l-fie1d  forms  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  MWth  of  the  county.  A  proloni;ation  of  the  field  runs  out  south- 
Vrest  by  Tullaroan.  1  he  lower  ground  it  occupied  by  Carboniferous 
Iln»e»lonc.  1  he  Old  Kid  Sand-.tonc,  with  a  Silurian  core,  form,  the 
high  ridRr  of  !>lic\  l :i.ini  ,r.  in  tVc  ■uth  ;  and  it^  y[iiH.r  l.inun.itrd  licrjs 
contain  ,1  r,  ftcnfj./o:,  tf'.e  farli-t  known  frrshwatcr  mil'.'j'.r,  and 
plant-rcin4in»,  at  Kiltorcan  near  Dallyhale.  The  Leinstrr  granite 
MHif  rs  mnialy  as  iaiisfa  ia  the  SilMmn  of  the  wuth-cMt.  The 
CMbonifenNM  aandttoncs  furnish  tbe  hard  pav  cmcnt-slabs  sold  as 
**  Carlow  flags."  The  black  limestone  with  white  shelU  in  it  at 
tUXkeam  is  quarried  as  an  ornamental  marble.  Good  iilates  are 
qvarried  at  KilaMganay,  in  tbe  Sihiriaa  iaiier  oa  Uw  SUevcaanuui 


On  account  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  (he  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  surface  occupied  by  bog  or  wet  land  is  verj-  small,  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  healthy.  So  temperate  is  it  in  winter  that  the 
myrtle  and  arbutu-s  grow  in  the  open  air.  There  is  less  rain 
thsn  at  Dublin,  .ind  vegetation  i^  earlier  than  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  Xorc  and  Barrow  a  very 
riclt  soil  has  been  formed  by  alluvial  deposits.  Above  the  Coal- 
measures  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  conaty  then  is  a  moorland 
tract  devoted  chiefly  to  psuftnrage.  Thes^absvttheBincatone 
is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  and  rich  loam  adminbty adapted  (or 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  heath-covered  hflb  afford  honey 
with  .1  flavour  of  peculiar  excellence.  Proportionately  to  its 
area,  Kilkenny  has  an  exceptionally  large  cultivable  area.  The 


pro  poet  IbB  of  tillage  to  p.T^lurage  is  roughly  as  i  to  i|.  Oats, 
barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  grown;  the  euliiv.itinn  i*f 
wheat  has  very  largely  lapsed.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  (Muliry 
.ire  extensiTCly  itHCd,  ths  Ksny  cMtle  being  ia  MBsMeiabla 

request. 

The  linen  manufacture  introduced  into  the  county  in  the  Iflh 
century  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  to  supersede  the  woollen  maaa* 
facture  padually  became  astiaet,  and  the  woollen  mami- 
factaiv  now  carried  on  is  also  voyanalL  There  are,- hoMfer, 
bieavffcs,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  HonMaiHs,  aa  well  as  marbfo 
polishing  works.  The  county  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  tho 
Maryborough,  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  &■  Western  railway,  with  a  connexion  from  Kilkenny 
to  Bapenalstown  on  the  Kildare  and  Carlow  line;  and  the  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick  line  of  the  same  company  runs  foraaboit 
distance  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  population  (87,.jo6  in  1891;  79,15")  in  ic-oi)  includes 
about  94%  of  Roman  Catholics.  Tbe  decresae  of  populatioa 
is  a  Bttie  alove  the  average,  tboogb  emigration  Is  disthicily 
below  it.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Kilkenny  (f.v.), 
Callan  (1840).  Castlecomer,  Thomastown  and  Craigue.  The 
rnunty  comjirises  ro  baronies  and  contain.s  i  ij  civil  parishes. 
The  county  includes  the  parliamentary  bcrouRh  of  Kilkenny, 
and  is  div  ir  I  into  norili  and  soirh  parliamentary  divisio-is, 
each  returning  one  member.  Kilkenny  returned  16  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  repres.enting  the  county.  A&sizeS 
are  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Kilkenny,  I>iiUown, 
Uriingford,  Castleoomer, Callan,  Gn«e%  Old  Castle  and  Thooiaa' 
town.  The  ooaatyii  fa  thoPMtataat  diocese  of  OMoqr  and 
the  Roman  CBtaoOe  dfeecacs  of  Ossory  and  Kildare  and 

LeiRhlin. 

Kilkenny  is  one  of  the  counties  generally  considered  to  have 
been  crcaled  by  Kin;:  Jnli.n.  It  had  [ireviouHly  formed  part 
of  the  kiUi'-'lotn  of  (J->u,ry,  and  was  one  of  tin;  liljcrtics  granted 
to  the  heire:  :,es  of  Slronrlxiw  with  palatinate  rights.  Circular 
groups  of  stones  of  verj-  ancient  origin  arc  on  the  summits  of 
Slievc  Grian  and  the  hill  of  Cloghmaata.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  cromlechs  as  well  aaiatbs  (or  ancsmpmeats)  in  vaxioiv 
parts  of  the  coottty.  Besfales  mmeroafoftt  and  mounds  thers 
are  five  round  towers,  one  adjoining  the  Protestant  cathedral  of 
Kilkenny,  and  others  at  Tulloherin,  Kilrce,  Fertagh  and  Agha- 
viller.  ;M1,  except  that  at  Aghaviller.  are  nearly  perfect. 
There  are  remains  of  s  Cistercian  monastery  at  Jeq>oint,  said 
to  have  been  foun(''  i|  Sy  Dunnough,  King  of  Ossory,  and  of 
another  Inrlonging  to  the  .same  order  at  Graigiie,  founded  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  in  lail.  The  Dominicans  had  an  abbey  at 
Rosbercon  founded  in  ici^,  and  another  at  TbomsatoWB,  of 
which  there  are  some  remaltas.  TheC^naditesimdaBoaastCfjr 
at  Knocktopher.  There  were  an  Aagustiniaa  aMaastay  at 
Inistioge,  and  priories  at  Callan  and  Rells,of  all  of  wUchtheio 

are  remains.  Th'-rc  ,ire  .-lUo  niins  of  several  old  castlcs,  SUCh 
as  thr^e  of  Call. in.  I  '  fan,  Gremn  and  Clonamery,  besides  the 
anew  nt  p<irt i'UjS 'it  Kill.eripy  G  '-  ^le. 

KILKENNY,  n  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
(returning  one  member),  the  capital  of  county  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  finely  situated  on  the  Nore.  and  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  railway,  8x  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Vspb  (1901), 
10,609.  It  coasistt  of  Englishtown  (or  Kitkemy  pi«pw)  nnd 
Iffshtown,irMdi  are  separated  by  a  smaH  rivulet,  bat  altboagk 
Irishtown  retains  its  name,  it  is  now  included  in  the  borough 
of  Kilkenny.  The  cfty  is  irregularly  built,  possesses  several 
spacious  streets  with  many  K'»od  bou.ses,  while  its  bcautifd 
environs  .ind  imposing  ancient  buildinps  pive  it  nn  unusual 
interest  and  picturesque  app<  aran<  e.  'I  he  .\orc  is  crossed  by 
two  handsome  bridges.  The  cathedral  of  St  Canice.  from  whom 
the  town  takes  its  name,  dale*  in  its  present  form  from  about 
1 755.  Hie  see  of  Omory,  which  originated  in  the  monastery  of 
Aghaboe  foanded  by  Sc  Csnke  hi  the  6tfa  centary,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  eariy  kingdom  of  Ossory,  waa»0»odSoKi||iennf 
(according  to  conjecture)  about  the  year  t*00.  In  tSj5  rin 
di>>. .  M  of  Ferns  and  I.ei^jhiin  uoiitd  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St  Pauick's*  JitlMi^         cathedral  is  the  largot 
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•cdetiastical  building  in  Ireland,  havtog  a  Icni^h  from  east  to 
Vest  of  216  ft.,  and  a  breadth  alonf  the  UaoMpU  from  north  to 
touth  of  1 2j  ft.  It  occupies  an  eminence  at  Uk  wotem  eztre- 
■itjr «( Irittatown.  It  i>  •  cnidfana  sUOBtM*  naiit^  im  Eufy 
Im^Uk  ftyle,  with  a  low  motive  tower  tapported  «o  ctattfed 
folunm  oil  the  black  aiaiUe  pecnliar  to  the  dtstikt.  The 
building  was  extensively  restoreid  in  1865.  It  contains  many 
old  sLi'.ilthrul  moMi.nnnts  ami  other  ancient  memorials.  The 
north  lijiuciil  lULuf poiatca  the  (xiri^h  church.  The  adjacent 
library  of  St  Canicc  contains  numerous  ancient  books  of  great 
value.  A  <.hart  distance  from  the  south  transept  is  a  round 
tower  100  ft.  high;  the  original  cap  is  wanting.  The  episcopal 
palace  near  the  cast  end  of  the  cathedral  wascrectcd  in  the  lime 
of  Edward  III.  and  enlarged  in  1735.  Besides  the  cathedral 
the  priadpal  cbwchea  aic  Um  PvotcMaatchiiiih  o<  St  Maiy,  • 
pbm  cmdfonii  fltiucten  «f  caiUcr  ieandatbtt  thia  AepicNat 
cathedral;  that  of  St  John,  including  a  portion  ol  the  hospital 
of  St  John  founded  about  1120;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathe<lr.il,  'if  i!ic  <!i<Kcsc  of  Ossory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  fiJ'ii- 
1857),  J  (,ru(  form  structure  in  the  Karly  Pointed  stjlc,  v.ith  a 
niJS'^ive  ccnlr.1l  lower.  There  arc  important  remains  oi  two 
mona&tcrics—thc  Dominican  abhcy  loundcd  in  1215,  and  now 
used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  the  Franciscan  abbey 
on  the  banks  of  ibc  Norc,  founded  about  1230.  But  next  in 
importance  to  the  cathedral  is  the  castle,  the  seat  of  the  marquess 
•(  Omonde,  on  the  summit  o(  »  pncipiea  above  the  Nofa.  It 
wm  orifinally  built  by  Stvenghev.  Mt  tebdlt  by  WaMam 
Mawhall  after  the  dettmction  of  the  first  caatle  la  117$:  and 
many  additions  and  reatoratioos  by  members  of  the  Ormonde 
family  have  maintained  it  as  a  princely  residence.  The  PfMUs- 
tant  collecc  of  St  John,  originally  founded  by  I'icrce  llulUr, 
8th  earl  of  Ormonde,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  rc-endowcd  in  ifiS^ 
by  James,  iM  duke  of  Ormonde,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  oppo.sitc  the  castle.  In  it  Swift,  Farquhar,  Congrcvc  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  received  part  of  their  education.  On  the  out- 
•kirts  of  the  city  is  the  Roman  Catholic  coUcgc  oi  St  Kyran 
(lUcran),  a  Gothic  huildins  oonipietcdaboitt  1840.  The  other 
priadpal  boBdiiigaate  the  modem  ooort-howe,  the  thobel  or 
dty  coart  (17^),  the  dty  aad  oonaty  priiea,  the  banacka  and 
the  county  infirmary.  In  the  neighbourhood  an  ooUicties  aa  well 
aa  long-cstablishc<l  quarries  for  marble,  the  manufactures  con- 
nected  with  which  ate  an  imi.c  rtant  industry  of  the  town.  The 
city  also  imjsscsscs  corn  ir.ili  -.  breweries  and  tanneries.  N'ot  far 
from  the  city  are  the  rem.irkable  limc.Monc  caverns  of  Dunmorc, 
which  have  yielded  numerous  hum.m  rcmain.s.  The  corporation  of 
Kilkenny  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  tS  councillors. 

Kilkenny  proper  owes  its  origin  to  an  English  settlement  in 
the  tiaiB  el  Suiiagbow,  and  it  lecdved  a  charur  from  William 
ManliaH, wta mawted Stwi|hew1l dan^tcr.  Thiacharlerwas 
<aafc«ed  by  Edward  IIL,«a4  lroai£dwaid  IV.  Uahtown 
received  the  pri>-t1ege  of  cheetiBg  a  pomeeve  Indcpendeat  «( 

Kilkenny.  Hy  Elizabeth  the  borouj^,  while  retaining  their 
diiiinci  rights,  were  constituted  one  corporation,  which  in  1609 
was  made  a  free  borough  by  James  I.,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
free  city.  I'rom  James  II.  the  citizens  received  a  new  charter, 
constituting  the  city  and  liberties  a  d;  ■i'lit  lounty,  to  be  si>led 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  burgesses  of  Irishtown 
continuing,  however,  to  elect  a  portfeeve  until  the  passing  of  the 
Mnadpal  Kelom  Act.  FHqueat  paiWa— ta  ware  bdd  at 
XBkcaaar  fma  tlo  S4kh  to  tihe  tfith  eoBtaiy.  aat  n  kte  aa  the 
IC^  of  Henry  Vni.  it  waa  the  occasional  resideaoe  of  the  lord- 
letitenant.  In  1642  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  aaiembly 
of  confederate  Cailiotics.  In  164"  Cromwell,  in  the  hope  of 
obtiininp  i>osse>i-sion  of  the  to'vn  by  means  of  a  plot,  advanced 
towards  It.  but  before  his  arrival  the  plot  was  discovered.  In 
1650  It  was.  however,  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  long  and 
resolute  defence.  At  a  very  early  period  Kilkenny  and  In  diiown 
returned  each  two  raenttcts  to  the  Irish  pariiawrnt,  t>ut  since 
the  Union  one  member  «a^  haa  haoa  timd  lo  WaatarfaMcr 
for  the  dty  of  Ktlkcnay. 

The  or%ia  of  the  ispweiinn  "  te  light  flha  tOfttaay  cats,"  wUdi, 
b«  to  the  iaiaad.  Iai«ht  m  ^ilf  Hair  Irfb  wm  M ^  haa 


been  the  subjei  t  of  OMF flOVfMtUfcs.  It  is  said  to  be  an  atleeorjr 
on  the  divi^trou^  mttaimar<|oafreUof  Kilkenny andlriabtowawfaica 
lasted  from  the  end  of  the  t4th  to  the  end  M  the  %pk  caatarfm 
(Nous  and  QwtrUi,  ist  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  71).  It  Is  MMfad  atr»io 

the  brutal  sport  of  some  Heasian  aoUiers,  quartered  in  Kilkenny 
durirtg  the  rebeiliona  of  1798  or  18OJ.  who  lied  two  cats  to(etbcf 

by  their  tail-s.  hunjc  them  over  a  line  and  left  them  to  fiiiht.  A  loklicr 
1-.  ^.ud  Xn  (l  ive  fried  them  hy  cuiiin^  off  their  tailt  to  es*: ape  censure 
from  the  ofticers  (ibid.  3rd  scries,  vol.  v.  p.  433).    La*tly,  it  batlri- 

As  a 


■arcastic  protest 


ock-fightiMn  in  Enggnd^  he  dadartd  that  be  had  witneissd 


buted  to  the  inventioajjf  ).  P.  Cama. 
against  cock-fi 
in  Sligo 
fought  sol 
P-394). 

KHIHBHnr,  miVR  W,  the  name  fjvca  to  a  body  of  Isws 

promulgated  in  i  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the 
English  authority  in  Ireland.  In  1361,  when  Edward  III.  w;--s 
OB  the  Enfilish  throne,  he  i.enl  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  already  married  to  an  Irish  heiress, 
to  represent  him  in  Ireland.  From,  the  English  point  of  view 
the  country  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactoo'  condition.  Lawless 
and  pcedatocy,  the  English  settlers  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  naUva  Iriib,  aad  tht  aathodtjr  of  the  Ea^idi  kiac  owr 
both  had  beea  ladaeti  to  wUiBf  patet.  la  Ocfr  cflocta  lo 
cope  vnxh  the  prevaiMng  disorder  Lionel  and  his  adviscta  aaai* 
moned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Kilkenny  early  in  1366  and  hen 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed  into  la  i  1  !.■  ,  siatute  was 
written  in  Norman-French,  and  nineteen  of  i;.s  <  lausi-s  are  merely 
repetitions  of  some  ordinances  which  had  been  dr.iwn  up  a; 
Kilkenny  fifteen  years  earlier.  It  began  by  relating  how  the 
existing  state  of  lawlessness  was  due  to  the  malign  influence 
excrci  ed  by  the  Irish  over  the  English,  and,  like  Magna  Carta, 
Its  iir^t  positive  provision  declared  that  the  church  should  he 
free.  Aa  a  prime  RBfidy  for  the  prevailing  cvib  all  fluadaia 
bctwaea  the  t«»  laeca  woe  fbddUca.  BvPhfaaca  mm  aat 
speak  the  Itiih  tOQgue,  aor  receive  Irish  rainstrda  into  their 
dwellings,  nor  even  me  hi  the  Irish  foshion;  while  to  give  or  icB 
horses  or  armour  to  the  Ir:  h  wn  mi  !c  a  treasonable  ofTenct- 
Morcover  Enfjliih  and  not  Breton  law  was  to  be  employed.  ivA 
no  Irishman  could  legally  be  receivd  into  a  religious  house  r  - 
presented  to  a  benefice.  The  statute  also  contained  clau^s  lor 
compcthng  the  English  settlers  to  keep  the  laws.  For  each 
county  four  wardens  of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed,  while  the 
sheriffs  were  to  hold  their  toums  twice  a  year  and  WOO  ant  10 
oppress  the  people  hy  their  nrartiooi.  Aa  attanvl  wm  mtSt 
to  prevent  the  caiftallea  of  JabouierBb  aad  fnally  Ao  ipiriual 
arm  naaiavakad  toteeme  obedience  to  these  laws  by  threats  ef 
eTcuBUBIutetSBa.  Hie  Aatiite,  although  marking  na  iaMfw 
c  ting  state  Sa  the  Uitny  of  Iidaad,  had  vaqr  Hitla  pnctlai 

cilcct. 

The  full  tc\t  is  p-,d>l:-liril  in  the  StotviUi  m 

Jakn  lo  Utnry  V.,  by  H.  F.  Berry  (1907). 


■nuIA  (praa.  JCMWfa),  a  Mali  loin  on  the  aortk  coaat  el 

CDunty  Majro,  Ireland,  in  the  northcsR'pariiamcntary  division, 
on  the  western  shore  of  a  fine  !)ay  to  which  it  gives  name.  Pop 
(iQOi),  510.  It  is  a  tcrminu.s  o'.  a  branch  of  the  Mldi.inJ  (»reat 
Western  railway.  Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  diverted  lo  HaDirj 
on  the  river  Moy,  which  enters  the  b.iy,  but  Kill  da  i>  of  h.rb 
antiqiurian  and  historical  interest.  It  was  for  many  centurir-^ 
a  bisimp'a  see,  the  foundatioK  li(ia|  attributed  to  St  Patrick  ia 
the  5th  century,  but  the  diocese  waa  joiaed  with  Achooiy  mAf 
in  the  I7tb  century  and  with  Iteai  bl  llu.  The  1  allwihil 
church  of  Si  fiatridt  it  a  plaia  atmetiin  oflha  t7th  ccataiy. 
There  ia  a  fiae  aoutcnaia,  evitoitly  connected  with  a  rath,  or 

encampment,  in  the  graveyard.  .\  round  tower.  84  ft.  in  height, 
stands  boldly  on  an  isolated  eminence.  Close  to  Killala  the 
French  under  Humbert  landed  in  I7^^S.  being  diverted  by  c  - 
trary  winds  from  the  Donegal  coast.  Near  the  Moy  river,  s«.?uth 
of  Klil.ila,  are  the  abbeys  of  .Muyne  and  Roscrk  or  Rosserick, 
both  Decorated  in  Style,  and  both  possessing  fine  cloisters 
At  Rath/ran.  2  ra.  N.,  la  a  DoBliaicaa  abbey  (t<74).  and  ia  \ix 
ndghbourliood  are  campa,  crooiledis,  and  aa  iaaoibad 
stone,  ta  ft.  in  hdgbi.  Killala  gives  name  to  a  f 
iinriii^  thaaeatof  whid^  haMm,iaat  1 
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milMK.  s  town  of  coanty  Cbuc,  Inhnd,  in  the  cast 
pubneataiy  diviamo,  at  the  lower  eKtienltjr  of  Longb  Derg 
oo  tlie  river  SinBnon,  at  the  foot  vt  the  SIfeve  Bcmagh  moun- 
tains. Pop.  (iQoi),  88s«  It  is  cnnncrtcd.  so  as  to  form  one 
town,  with  Ballina  (county  Ttppcrary)  by  a  bridge  of  13  arches. 
rt.i]|in  I  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Limerick.  Slate  is  qu.irricd 
in  the  vicinity,  and  there  were  formerly  woollen  manufactures. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Flamun  occupies  the  site  of  a  church 
founded  by  St  Dalua  in  the  6th  ecatury.  The  present  builcfing 
is  mainly  of  the  lath  centmyt « tood  cnidfonB  cuaple  of  the 
peiiocit  pwufwinii  hwwm»  a  Mnaffe  wu  Rwnaiwiminhww^if^ 
It  WIS  |»ohably  compfcled  by  Doudl  O'Brien,  king  of  Munsur, 
but  part  of  the  fabric  dates  from  a  century  before  his  t&ne. 
In  the  churchyard  Is  an  ancient  or.itory  sail!  to  date  from  the 
period  of  Si  Dalua.  Near  Kiilaloc  skhi  I  Brian  Uoru's  palate  of 
Kincora,  reltl>r.itcil  in  verso  dy  Mcwrc,  inr  this  w,is  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  Muostcr.  Kiilaloc  is  frequented  by  anglers  for 
the  Shannon  solnaoo-fishing  and  for  trout-fishing  in  Lough 
Dci^  KiUaloefivca  name  (0  KmlcataBt  and  Roaua  Cathelk 

KIUJUUIBT,  a  maricet  town  of  eonnty  Kerry,  Irdaild»  !■ 
the  east  parUaraentary  division,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Great 

Southern  &  Western  railway,  1S5I  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  {ic>oi),  5656.  On  account  of  the  beautiful 
scencr>'  in  the  ncighbourhooil  the  town  is  much  frequented  l)y 
tourists.  The  principal  buildings  arc  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  of  the  diocese  of  Kerry,  designed 
by  A.  W.  Pugin.  a  large  Protectant  church  and  several  hotels. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  the  maioion  of  the  earl  of  Kcnmare. 
Thcic  »  a  adiool  of  arta  and  crafts,  when  canine  and  ialayiac 
•re  praaecttted.  The  only  namtfacttin  of  bapeftaace  now 

carriVfl  on  at  Killarney  is  that  of  fancy  articles  from  arbutus 
wood,  lu:  ii  owed  its  origin  to  iron-smelting  works,  for  which 
abuiid.if.l  fu(.l  v.as  cilil.ancd  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

The  lakes  of  Kiliarncy,  al>out  t\  m.  from  the  town,  lie  in  a 
basin  between  several  lofty  mountain  groups,  some  of  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  all  clothed  with  trees  and 
&brubbciy  abaost  to  their  summits.  The  lower  lake,  or  Lough 
L^ne  (aoM  sooi  aot^.  is  attidded  with  finely  wooded  Maada^ 
on  the  laifcat  of  whfch,  Rom  Iflsnd,  ate  the  mlns  oi  Rom  Cttth^ 
an  old  fortress  of  the  O'Donoghues;  and  on  another  island,  the 
•*  sweet  Innbfallen  "  of  Moore,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an 
ahbcy  founded  by  St  I'inian  the  leper  at  the  close  of  the  6lh 
century.  Between  the  lower  lake  and  the  middle  or  Tore  lake 
(6S0  acres  in  extent)  stands  Muckross  Abbey,  built  by  Francis- 
cans alK>ut  1440.  With  the  upper  lake  Ujo  acres),  thickly 
studded  with  islandi»  and  close  shut  in  by  mountains,  the  lower 
and  middle  lakes  am  csoaected  by  the  Long  Raog^  a  windiag 
and  f  aely  wooded  chanad,  9|  m.  In  length,  sad  commanding 
magnificent  views  of  the  mountains.  Midway  in  its  course  is  a 
famous  echo  caused  by  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a  lofty  pyramidal 
rock. 

Besides  the  lakes  of  Killarney  themselves,  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  intli.des  m.iny  features  of  natur.i!  beauty  and  of 
historic  interest.  .Among  the  first  are  .M.u  >;iKiruddy's  Reeks 
and  the  Tore  and  Purple  Mountains,  the  t  imuus  [lass  known  as 
ihm  Gap  of  Danloe,  Motiat  hiangerton.  with  a  curious  depwwion 
(the  DevB%  PUBGhbofwO  aaw  lli  sonadt,  the  watcffaOs  ef  l>Me 
and  Derrycunih|y»  aad  Loagh  Guiune,  above  Lough  Leane. 
Notable  ruins  and  icauuns,  besides  Muckross  and  Innisfallen, 
include  Aghadoe,  with  its  ruined  church  of  the  i:t(i  ren!i:ry 
(formerly  a  cathedral)  and  remains  of  a  round  tnwrr.  .ind  the 
OKham  Cave  of  Dunloe,  a  souterrain  containing  insi;ribi.d  stones. 
1  he  waters  of  the  nctghbourhood  provide  trout  and  salmon,  and 
the  flora  is  of  Ugh  interest  to  the  botanist,  lanilttaliis 
Icgrnrta  cantte  lonad  the  ttaditioBal  hero  O'Dmto^bm. 

■niiDni.  a  oomawB  Anarfcaa  pikwir,  S0  caHad  la  bnitatloa 
of  its  whistling  cry,  the  CkarodHus  todftnu  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  AegiaiUis  voeiftra  of  modem  ornithologists.  About  the 
size  of  3  snipe,  it  is  mostly  &ooty  brown  above,  but  showing  a 
bright  bu£l  on  the  tail  coverts,  and  in  flight  a  white  bar  on  the 
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wiHi;  beneath  it  is  pars  wUta  •caespt  two  paetonl  baaAi 

of  deep  black.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  aa  the  largest  of 
the  group  commonly  known  as  ringed  ploven  or  ring  dotterels,* 
forming  the  genus  AegialUis  of  Boie.  Mostly  wintering  in  the 
south  or  only  on  the  sea  shore  of  the  more  northern  states,  in 
spring  it  spreads  widely  over  the  interior,  brce.lii;g  on  the 
newly  ploughed  lands  or  on  open  grass-fields.  The  nest  is 
made  in  a  slight  hollow,  and  is  often  surrounded  with  flMl 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  shells.  Here  the  hen  lays  her  patf^ 
shaped,  stone-coloured  eggs,  four  in  number,  aad  alwqrs 
anaaged  with  their  pointed  cada  toacfaiag  each  ather,  as  Is 
the  custom  of  most  fJmiroWiw  birds.  The  parents  exhibit  the 
greatert  anxiety  for  their  offspring  on  the  approach  of  an  in- 
truder. It  is  the  bcst-krwwn  bird  of  its  family  la  ilie  I'niied 
States,  where  it  is  less  abundant  in  the  north-east  th.in  farther 
south  or  west.  In  Canada  it  does  not  range  farther  northward 
than  56"  N.;  it  is  not  known  in  Circenland,  and  hardly  in 
Labrador,  though  it  is  a  passenger  in  Newfoundland  every 
spring  aitd  autumn.*  In  winter  it  finds  its  way  to  Benaada 
aad  to  aoBie  of  the  AataUca^  but  it  Is  not  rsooided  from  aagr 
«f  the  irfaada  to  the  wiadwaid  of  Forto  Rko.  la  the  other 
direction,  honevfr.  it  tiavels  down  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  Peru.  The  killdeer 
has  several  other  <  ongeners  in  America,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  Ar.  semipalmata,  curiously  resembling  the  ordinary 
ringed  [)lovcr  of  the  Old  World,  Ae.  hi,iti.  uij,  cxn-;)!  that  it 
has  its  toes  connected  by  a  web  at  the  basci  aad  Ae.  nivosa, 
a  bird  inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  both  the  Americaa 
continents,  which  in  the  opinion  of  mmp  aathan  Is  on^  a 
local  Com  of  the  widdy  spread  A$.  dtummhim  or  ««NilaflO, 
bctt  kaown  aa  Keatlsh  plOMr»  tern  lu  discovery  am  Ssadwldi 
towards  the  end  of  the  ilth  century,  though  it  is  far  mote 
abundant  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  U  urld.  The  common 
ringed  plover,  Ae.  kiaiktda,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the 
killdeer,  but  is  much  less  often  found  away  from  the  sea- 
shore, though  a  few  colonies  may  be  found  in  dry  warrens  in 
certain  parts  of  England  many  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in 
Lapland  at  a  still  greater  distanre.  In  such  localities  it 
paves  its  nest  with  small  stooes  (wiMDOe  it  is  locally  kaown  as 
Stooe  hatch  a  habit  almost  naaceonatahla  uriam  M«Bided 
asaa  iahcffted  Instinct  fnm  dUn^bauatiag  aaecston. 

(A.  N.) 

KILUBGRANKIE.  a  pass  of  Perthshire.  Scotland.  3]  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Pitlochry  by  the  Highland  railway.  Beginning 
close  to  Killiecrankie  station  it  extends  southwards  to  the 
briilge  of  Garry  for  nearly  i)  m.  ihrougli  the  narrow,  extremely 
beautiful,  dcasdy  wooded  glea  in  the  channel  of  which  flows 
the  Garqr.  A  road  constimted  by  General  Wade  in  173  a 
nuH  up  the  pass,  aad  betaasa  this  and  the  river  is  the 
railway,  bailt  ia  1863.  The  battle  of  the  97th  of  July  iMo^ 
between  some  3000  Jacobites  under  Viscount  Dundee  and 
the  royal  force,  about  4000  strong,  led  by  General  Hugh 
Mackay,  though  named  from  the  ravine,  was  not  actually 
fought  in  the  pass.  W'hen  Mackay  emerged  from  the  gorge  he 
found  (he  HiKhhindcrs  alreariy  in  battle  array  on  the  high 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Girnaig,  a  tributary  of  the 
Garry,  within  half  a  mile  of  where  tho  Idnay  station  now  is. 
fiafon  ha  had  liam  to  lam  oa  tht  bnco  open  ubie-land,  tha 
daasmea  chaiged  impetuouily  irfth  diclr  daysMres  and  swept 
his  tnops  back  into  the  paaa  and  the  Garry.  Mackay  loat 
neariy  half  his  force,  the  Jacobites  about  90Q,  indudfav  their 
leader.  Urrard  House  adjoins  the  apOt  wImO  VlaOOaBt  OaBdsa 
received  his  death-wound. 

KfLLIOREW.  SIR  HENRY  (d.  i6o\).  Engliih  diplomatist, 
helooged  to  an  old  Cornish  family  and  became  member  ol 
podiamaat  f«  Lamccstmi  la'  i5SI<  Having  Kvad  lAioid 

'The  word  dellard  aeemt  properly  applicable  to  a  single  species 
oalyi  the  Ckar*AiHI  awifuf/fw  ol  Unaaeus.  which,  from  tome  of  its 
otteological  characters,  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  d^ 
tinct  genus,  Eiu/romMj.    Whether  any  other  »pecies agree idth  it ■ 

the  n«-iiliari!v  alluded  to  is  at  present  uneert.iin. 

'  .\  sin^lr  i  x.impic  is  said  to  have  been  sh<n  near  Christchuadfa*  ii 
Hampahtrc,  Lngtand,  in  April  1857  (iMr,  1S62,  p.  376). 
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during  the  whok  or  part  of  Muys  reign,  he  returned  to  Em^nd 
when  P-H«t«t»«  came  to  tht)  throne  aod  at  once  began  to  aerve 
the  new  qmtt  aa  >  diplowmirt.  He  waa  employed  on  a  mission 
to  Germany,  and  In  cmductiBt  aepHiations  in  Scotland,  where 
he  had  several  interviews  with  Mary  Queen  of  Sco^  He 
was  knighlcd  in  i  ah  i  after  other  diplomatic  missions  in 
various  par's  of  Kuropc  he  died  early  in  1603.  Many  of  Sir 
Henry's  letters  on  public  matters  are  in  the  Record  OfTicc, 
London,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  Ilis  first  wife,  Catherine 
(c.  isjo-isB^).  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony.  Ooskn  {tgo^rlSJ^), 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  was  a  kidy  of  talent. 

Another  cdebnted  member  of  thia  family  was  Sir  Robert 
KnueitEW  (e.  1579-1633),  who  wa»  knishtad  by  Jaoca  I.  in 
the  same  year  (i6oj)  aa  hia  father,  Sir  WdSani  KlUlgrew.  Sir 
William  was  an  ofliccr  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  hooadiaid  and 
a  member  of  parliament;  be  died  in  November  i6jj.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  member  of  ail  the  parliaments  between  160-,  atid 
his  death,  but  he  came  more  into  promincnrc  o'.ving  to  his 
alleged  connexion  with  the  death  of  Sir  'Ihomas  Ovcrbury. 
A  man  of  some  scientific  knowledge,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
«f  miiplying  powders  to  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  but  it 
fa  not  certain  that  the  fatal  powder  came  from  the  hands  of 
KBUgiew.  He  died  curly  in  1633,  kavtas  five  aons,  three  of 
whom  attained  some  reputation  (see  bdow). 

KILUGREW.  THOMAS  (1613-1683),  English  dramatist  and 
wit,  son  of  Sir  Robert  KilliKrew,  was  born  in  Lothhury,  Lonilon. 
on  the  7th  of  rcbruary  i6i2.  Pcpys  says  that  as  a  boy  he 
satisfied  his  love  of  the  stage  by  volunteering  at  the  Retl  Bull 
to  take  the  part  of  a  devil,  thus  seeing  the  play  for  nothing. 
In  i6j3  he  became  page  to  Charles  I.,  and  was  faithfully  attached 
to  the  loyal  bouse  thimighoitt  his  life.  In  1635  he  waa  in 
Fnuet,  and  has  left  aa  aceomt  (prfntad  fai  tke  &mp0am  Magii- 
auKf  1803)  of  the  exordzing  of  an  evil  spirit  fren  aooae  aoBiat 
Loudun.  In  1 64 1  he  published  two  tragi-comedies.  The  Pnsonen 
and  ClaraciUii.  both  of  which  ha  !  ;  r  ibably  been  produced 
before  1636.  In  1647  he  followed  I'rince  Charles  into  exile. 
His  wit,  easy  morals  and  accommodating  temper  recommended 
him  to  Charles,  who  sent  him  to  Venice  in  1651  as  his  reprc- 
■entativc.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  Venetian  ambauador  in  Paris.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  became  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.,  and 
later  chanbedaiD  to  the  queen.  He  received  in  1660,  with 
Sir  Willian  Davenant,  a  patent  to  erect  a  new  playhouse,  the 
performance?  in  whiih  were  to  be  independent  of  the  censorship 
of  the  mi:»ter  of  the  revels.  This  infrinRemcnl  of  his  prerogative 
caused  a  dispute  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  l  uhler  of  the 
office,  but  Killtgrew  settled  the  matter  by  generous  cdnccssions. 
He  acted  independently  of  Davenant,  his  company  being  known 
aa  the  King'a  ServanU.  They  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  until  in 
sMi3  ha  bllllt  for  them  the  original  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane.  Fqift  wtftai  in  SM4  that  KilUgrew  intended  to  have 
four  opera  sosonk  of  six  weeks  each  daring  the  year,  and  with 
thii  end  in  \  lew  paid  several  visits  to  Rome  to  secure  singers 
and  scene  decorators.  In  1664  his  plays  were  published  as 
Comedies  and  Trctidics.  Wriltcn  by  Tkomas  KUii^rnc.  They 
are  ClaracUla;  The  Princess,  or  Love  at  Firsl  Sighl;  Tlu 
Parson't  Weddimg\  Tkt  Piigrim;  Cieilia  ami  Clorinda,  or  Love 
im  Arms;  Thamaso,  or  tke  Wanderer;  and  Btttamira,  her 
DMomf  m  Luot  oj  Skaims.  The  ParsmCs  Wedding  (acted 
t.  i6t»,  nprinted  in  the  various  editioaa  «f  Dodslcy's  Old 
Phyt  and  in  the  AnHeiU  SrtHsk  Dnma)  fa  an  unsavoury  play, 
which  <ii^plays  nevertheless  considerable  wit,  and  some  of  its 
jokes  Were  afiproiiri  iie;!  by  Con^rcvc  Ii  was  revived  after 
the  Restoration  in  1664  an  l  16-;  2  or  167  5,  all  ihe  parts  being 
in  both  cases  taken  by  women.  KUiigrew  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  as  master  of  the  revels  in  1673.  He  died  at  Whitehall 
«n  the  i9ih  of  March  1683.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Cecilia  Crofts,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  HenrieUa  Maria,  and 
secondly  to  Chariotta  de  Hcsaai  by  «iMaB  he  had  a  son  Thomas 
(1657-1719),  who  was  the  author  of  a  luecessfal  little  piece, 

Chit-Chat,  played  at  Di  iry  I.  .ne  on  the  14th  of  Fabnaqr  I719, 
with  Mrs  Oldfield  in  ibc  part  of  tlorinda. 


Killii;rr\i,'  enjoyed  a  ercatcr  reputatfaaasawftttaaasadMMht 

Sir  John  Dcnham  saia  of  him: — 

Had  Cowley  ne'er  spoke,  Kitligrew  ne'er  writ. 
Combined  in  one,  they'd  made  a  matchlcu  wit. 

Many  stories  are  related  of  his  bold  speeches  to  Charie*  I.  ftpn 
(Feb.  12.  1668)  records  that  be  was  said  to  hold  the  tide  of  Kiih 
Fool  or  Jester,  with  a  cap  and  bcUs  at  the  capcMS  of  ifat  IAfl> 
waidrobe,  and  that  lie  night  tho^iOK  revile  or  jseraayhady,  MM 
the  greateit,  without  offenee. 

His  elder  brother,  Sir  WnxUK  Kxuicacw  (1606-169;^  vu 
a  court  official  under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  He  attonptii 
to  drain  the  Lincolnshire  feiu,  and  waa  tha  aadHT  «f  im 
plays  (printed  1665  and  16M)  of  SQ«B»  nsnft. 

A  3roanger  brother,  Dr  Hnntv  KiuieaEW  (i6t3-t7«4, 
wris  chaplain  and  almooer  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  mu'.ts 
of  the  Savoy  after  the  Restoration.  A  juvenile  pby  of  his. 
Tke  Conspiracy,  was  printed  surreptitiously  in  i6j8,  sod  ia  u 
authenticated  version  in  1653  as  PcUanlus  ar.d  Eudijra.  Ht 
had  two  sons,  Henry  Killigrew  (d.  1712),  an  admiral,  of 
Jauks  Kilugrew,  also  a  naval  officer,  who  was  killed  isu 
encounter  with  the  French  in  January  1695;  and  a  daufkui, 
Anmk  (xfite-i6B$),  aaal  nd  painter,  who  waa  maid  of  haaw 
to  the  dnchcN  af  ndc,  aad  waa  tba  aiAjact  «f  aa  adt  Ir 
Drydcn,  wfaidi  Surad  JohaioD  thoo^  tha  nahkit  h  iki 

language. 

.\  sister,  Eiiz^BrTH  KiT.tir.REW,  m.irried  Frar.-is  Beyit. 
isl  \  isci)unl  Shannon,  and  became  a  mistress  of  Cha.-ksll. 

KILUN,  a  village  and  parish  of  I'crthshirr,  ScotUnd,  «  tbe 
south-western  extremity  of  LXKh  Tay,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Kiilis 
Junction  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Calbnder  ft  Oban  JiStnj. 
fop.  of  parish  (1901),  1443.  It  fa  aituatad  aear  the  caaflseM 
oC  tha  liven  and  flna  «f  tha  Dodnit  and  Ladugr,  aad  ks 
popaiar  taaitit  centre,  havinc comnnniratinn  by  stcamsrwd  i 
KcAraoie  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  by  coach  » 
.\bcrfcldy,  the  trrTr.inus  of  a  branch  of  the  T Ii,;t  lin  1  railwif.  | 
It  has  manufactures  01  iwecds.  In  a  field  nc.T  the  vilUje 
a  slonc  marks  the  site  of  what  is  knowTi  as  Fingal's  Cn.it. 
An  island  in  the  Dochart  (which  is  crossed  at  Killin  by  a  bndfe 
of  five  arches)  is  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  clan  MacsiV 
Finlarig  Castle,  a  picturesque  mass  of  ivy-dad  niins,  vu  t 
stronghold  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenorchy,  and  several  aA 
of  Breadalbana  weia  baiied  in  ground  adifoininc  It,  atcR  ifa 
modem  mausoletrai  of  the  family  stands.  Three  atiks  i^ifa 
Lorhay,  which  rises  in  the  bills  beyond  the  fori-st  of  Mje'-ci 
and  has  a  course  of  15  m.,  the  river  forms  a  graceful  cac^k- 
The  Dochart,  issuinR  from  Loch  Dochart,  flows  for  13  a.  in  > 
north-easterly  direction  and  falls  into  Loch  Tay.  The  mati 
castle  on  an  kStt  kk  tha  bdi  asM  hdeagti  fee  tha  CmM 
of  Lochawc. 

KILUS.  a  town  <d  N.  Syria,  in  the  Vflayet  of  Aleppo,  60  a  K. 
of  Aleppo  dty.  It  fa  aituatad  la  as  axtremdy  fertile  plaiaiiBf 
is  completely  amrouaded  wkh  eiSve  groves,  the  prodics  d 

which  is  reckoned  the  finest  oil  of  all  Syria;  and  iu  poBtidS 
on  the  carriage-road  from  Aleppo  to  Aintab  and  Birejik  gi>o 
it  importance.    The  population  (10.000)  consists  larrrl.v  d 
Circassians,  Turkomans  and  Arabs,  the  town  lying  just  00  ii« 
northern  rim  of  tbe  Arab  territory.    As  Killis  lies  also  vtiy 
near  the  proposed  jtmction  of  the  Bagdad  and  the  Beirut-MfrV* 
railways  (at  Tell  Habaril)»  It  fa  likely  to  increase  in  importsKt 
KILLYBMU.  aaaapMt-aad  naifcat  town  of  coaatjr  Doacgi 
IrcUnd,  in  tbe  sdatk  patllamentaiy  diviska,  on  the  narlkcs«t 
on  Donegal  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  DoncRal  railway.  Fsf^ 
(looi),  607.    It  derives  some  importance  froro  its  fist 
locked  harbour,  which,  affording  accommodation  to  brge  veack  . 
is  used  as  a  naval  station,  and  is  the  centre  of  on  importut 
fishery.    There  is  a  large  pier  for  the  fishing  vessels.  ^ 
manufacture  of  carpets  occapiea  a  part  of  the  popubiio*- 
employing  both  mala  aad  fcanfe  labour— tbe  produciioos 
known  aaDoaepleupaiik  Thara  are  slight  remains  «f  a  ctfk 
aad  aadeat  cliarch  ;  and  a  adneral  spring  b  stiO  muL 
town  received  a  charter  from  James  I  ,  .md  wt  a  parliaaMHf 
boiQugh,  tetoming  two  members,  tutil  the  Union 
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KILLYLEAGH- 

BtBftliMi*  ft  hmO  M«port  and  iniiket  town  «r  eoanty 

Down,  Iitland,  in  the  cast  parliamentary  division,  on  the  western 
■bore  of  Strangford  Lough.  Pop.  (igoi),  i4<o.  Linen  m.inu- 
facture  is  the  principal  industry,  and  agricultural  produce  is 
exported.  Killylcagh  was  an  important  siroiLRholJ  in  early 
times,  and  tlic  mo'krn  lajilc  prc^^crvti  the  tov.ir.-;  of  the  al  l 
building.  Sir  John  dc  Cuurcy  erected  ibis  among  many  other 
forirc-s&cs  in  the  neighbourhood;  it  was  besieged  by  Shane 
O'Neill  (1567),  destroyed  by  Monk  (liiSi,  awi  tufaiequcotly 
idmllt.  fte  town  was  incotpoimtcdiiyJaiMtL,  and  Rlunied 
two  BMnbcts  10  lbs  Iiitb  pkcUuMBt* 

KDJUUWI.  C8ABLB  BMMKO  (1751-1700),  Frnich 
jHIKIll,  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the  if;th  of  Octolser  1751. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  lie  went  with  his  father,  Hhos<- mrnamc 
i»as  Jennings,  to  France,  where  he  changdl  his  n  imc  to  Kil- 
inaine,  after  a  village  in  Mayo,  lie  entered  the  French  army 
as  an  officer  in  a  dngo<m  regiment  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
aerwed  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Navy  (1778),  during  which  period 
hb  waa  eaiaged  in  the  fighliog  in  Senegal.  From  1780  to  1783 
ke  took  part  in  the  War  of  Amencaa  ladircarimca  note 
KodnuBbcau,  rejoining  the  amy  on  hit  Rtnni  to  Fiaaoe:  la 
X  701,  as  a  retired  captain,  he  look  the  civic  oath  and  was  recalled 
to  active  service,  becoming  Itcutcnant-coloncl  in  IJ9J,  and 
colonel,  brigadicr-gcncral,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1793.  In 
this  last  capacity  he  distinguished  hitnself  in  the  wars  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers.  But  he  became  an  object  of 
Siupicioo  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth  and  his  relations  with 
He  was  suspended  on  the  4lh  of  August  179J,  and 
«na  not  ncallad  to  active  KTvica  till  1795.  Ha  then  took  pait 
the  Italian  eampaigaa  of  179ft  and  1797,  and  «ac  nade 
commanrlant  of  Lombardy.  He  afterwards  received  the 
omraand  of  the  cavalry  in  Bonaparte's  "  army  of  England," 
of  which,  (l.iring  the  absence  of  Dr-:;iT,  he  w.is  Icmfiorar.'ly 
conini.uicicr  in  chief  (1798).  He  died  on  the  15th  of  December 
1799 

Sec  J.  G.  Aljcr,  EHglishmen  in  the  French  Revolution  (iS&q); 
Eugene  Ficffi',  Jlistotrt  des  tmup-ri  iirattzira  au  senue  (U  FraiKt 
(1854) ;  Eiienne  Charav-ay,  Corrcspondunce  de  Carnoi,  tome  itL 

KHMAUOOL  a  nadECt  town  of  coaatjr  Limerick,  Irelaad, 
ia  tke  out  paiHumitary  diviiiaa,  ta<ti  a.  S.W.  of  Dublin  by 
tfie  Great  Sootlieni  ft  Western  ndn  nne.  Pop.  (1901).  1706. 

It  comm.ir.Is  a  natural  route  (now  followed  by  the  rjil.'.ay) 
through  the  hills  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  is  a  .silo  of 
great  historical  interest.  It  received  a  charter  in  the.  n  ign  of 
£dward  III.,  at  which  time  it  was  walled  and  furtiticd,  and 
entered  by  four  gales,  two  of  which  remain.  It  was  a  military 
poat  of  importance  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  its  fortifications 
warn  for  the  most  part  demolished  by  order  of  Cromwell. 
Too  fattrilatud  auuisiona  ai*  atQl  to  be  aeen.  The  duuch  «f 
St  FMar  and  St  FanI  betoBfed  to  a  former  abbey,  and  has  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  comer  which  is  a  converted  round  tower. 
The  Dominican  Abbey,  of  ihc  13th  century,  has  Karly  English 
remains  of  great  beauty  and  a  tomb  to  Edmund,  the  l.M  of  the 
While  Knights,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Desmond  iritimatcly 
connected  with  Kilmallock,  who  received  their  title  from 
£dwaid  UI.  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  The  foundation  of 
JUhBaOock,  however,  is  attributed  to  the  Ceraldines,  who  had 
■cvani  toma  in  tUa  vkinity.  Eight  aaile*  from  the  town  b 
I,«agh  Our,  Mar  udddi  an  numnai  aMae  dtckt  and  other 
remains.  KBoiallock  Mlniaad  tuo  ncabca  to  fhn  biih 
parliament. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  tModtlpal  and  police  burgh  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  Kilmarnock  Water,  a  triljutar>'  of  the  Ir\  inc,  24  m. 
S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Cil.ls^;o'.v  iV  S. ml fi-Wtri em  railway. 
Pop.  (1901),  35,091.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town 
baU,  court-house,  cam-exchange  (with  the  Albert  Tower,  1 10  ft. 
Idgh),  obnmtoiy,  acadcaqri  ooipontba  art  faOcty,  institute 
(eaaMdataf  « fkae  Bmiy  aad  a  mueum),  Kay  tAooh,  School 
«f  SdeBca  and  Art,  Athenaeum,  theiUr^  fadnBaqr,  AgricOhand 
Ball,  and  Ph!1osof>hlcal  Instftutfon.  TbegnmndsoPICitinamodc 

Itfouse,  prrsrnfeH  to  Ihc  tmvn  ;r.  v.'r  re  lii  !  0':t  t;  a  public 

park.   In  Kay  Park        aciCi),  purchased  fium  the  duke  of 
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FiwtlaBd  for  jtpeoo,  stands  the  Sum  l(sBieflaI,ttJUilMlBg'of  twn 

storeys  and  a  tower,  and  containing  a  museum  in  which  have  been 
placed  many  important  MSS.  of  the  poet  and  the  McKie  hbniry 
of  Bums  s  books.  I  hc  marble  statue  of  the  poet,  by  W.  G. 
Stevenson,  standson  a  terrace  on  the  southern  face.  A  Reformers' 
monument  w.as  unveiled  in  Kay  Park  in  1885.  Kilmarnock  rose 
into  importance  in  the  17th  century  by  its  production  of  striped 
wooUen  "Kilmarnock  cowls"  and  broad  blue  bonnets,  and 
aftcfwaida  aoqtiked  a  giaat  aasM  foe  iu  BuMda,  Twduy  and 
Soottlih  caipats.  TNaeeds,  UaakaiB,  ahswk,  tartans,  hue 
cnitaias,  cottons  and  winceys  are  also  produced.  The  boot  and 
shoe  trade  is  prosperous,  and  there  arc  extensive  engineering  and 
hy<lraulir  machinen-  works.  But  the  iron  industry  is  prominent, 
the  town  being  siiuiic  d  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  region. 
Here,  too,  are  the  worLshofis  of  the  Gl.osgow  &  South-Wtstcrn 
railway  company.  Kilmarnock  is  famous  for  its  dairy  pro^I  jcr, 
arvd  every  October  holds  the  largest  cheese-show  in  Scotland. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  fteestont  and  coaL  The  buigh, 
which  is  governed  hf  a  provost  and  council,  noHea  iilth  Dan- 
barton,  fMt  Giaatoiw,  Baalrsw  and  Rnthergten  in  retuning  «M 
member  to  paiUanent.  Afesander  Smith,  the  poet  (1830-1867), 

wbooa  ladMr  was  a  bee  pattern  (h  signer,  and  Sir  James  Shaw 
(l7&4~'lS43)>  lord  mayor  of  London  in  iSo6,  to  whom  a  statue 
■  was  erected  in  the  town  in  1S4.S.  were  natives  of  Kihnarnock.  It 
dates  from  the  isih century,  and  in  1591  was  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  under  the  Boyds,  the  ruling  house  of  the  district  The 
last  Boyd  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  beheaded 
00  Tower  Hill,  London,  in  1746,  for  his  share  la  the  Jac(ri>ite 
lisiflf.  The  fiat  editioa  of  Robert  Bona'apoaDHwaapofaliiiM 
heroin  17U. 

KHMAURS,  a  town  in  the  Cunningham  division  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Carmel.  ai)  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the 
(iIasc;ow  &  South-We.stern  railway.  Pop.  (ii^si),  1803.  Once 
noted  for  its  cutlery,  ihc  chief  industries  now  are  shoe  and 
bonnet  factories,  and  there  arc  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourfuMxI.  The  parish  church  dates  from  11 70,  and  was  dedi- 
call  1  ( ii  her  to  the  \  irgin  or  to  aScottish  saint  of  theplh  centuiy 
called  Maurc.  It  was  enlarged  in  1403  and  in  great  part  lebuilt 
in  1888.  Adjoiaingit  ia  the  burial-place  of  the  earls  of  Glencaini, 
the  kadkig  psneoaies  in  the  disttkt  domg  aevfial  csfritsb 
someef  worn  bon  the  style  of  I^KiliBans.  ThefrfluHOy 

name  was  Cunningham,  adopted  probably  from  ihe  manor  which 
Ihcy  acquired  in  the  uthccutuiy.  The  town  was  made  a  Iiurgh 
of  barony  in  1527  by  the  carl  of  that  date.  Burns's  piairon,  the 
thirteenth  earl,  on  whose  death  the  poet  wrote  his  touching 
"  Lament,"  sold  the  Kltasaiiia  fitato  In  17M  to  the  mawhteiMM 

of  Titchficld. 

KILN  (O.  E.  cyiene,  from  the  Lat.  cuUm,  a  kitchen,  cooking- 
stove),  a  place  for  bumiag,  baking  or  Atyii^  Kiios  aay  bit 
divided  fatto  t«fo  daases  these  hi  whkb  the  maleilals  oama  hMo 

actual  contact  with  the  flames,  and  those  in  which  Ihe  furaaee  is 

beneath  or  surrounding  the  ovien.  Lime-kilns  are  of  the  fint 
class,  and  briek-kiln.s,  pottcry-kilrL';,  fi;c.,  of  the  second,  which 
also  includes  places  for  merely  drying  materials,  such  as 
hop-kilns,  usu.-illv  called  "oast.s"  or  "oast-houses." 

KILPATEIdC  NEW.  or  EAST,  also  called  Beaksoen,  a  town  of 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  s)  m.  N.W.of  Glasgow  by  road,  with 
a  station  on  the  North  Biitiib  ndlway  company's  branch  line 
hom  Gkagow  to  USufKiAi.  Popw  (1901),  3705-  The  town  is 
largely  inhabilsd  hf  husfaiess  nan  fram  Glaagesr.  The  public 
buildings  inchide  the  Shaw  cosrvaleseeBt  heme,  BncnaaBa 
Retreat, house  of  refuge  for  K'ris,  library,  and  St  Peter's  College, 
a  fine  structure,  prc-sented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  189J 
by  the  archbishop  of  Gl  itpow.  There  is  some  coal-mining,  and 
lime  is  manufactured.  Remains  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  are 
close  to  the  tou-n.  At  Gaiscube  and  Garscadden,  both  within 
li  m.  of  New  Kilpatrick,  an  extensive  iron-works,  and  at  tha 
Ibnner  place  coal  b  mfaMi  and  stone  quarried. 

XIIPAIMCKt  OLD,  a  town  of  Dinnbarlanihire,  Scotland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oyde.  io|m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  rafl,  with 
stations  on  the  North  lirirish  and  Caledonian  railways.  Pop. 
(1901),  1533.    It  is  Uaditioxtaliy  the  birthplace  of  St  Palrifk, 
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vIMM  ftthtr  bMld  to  b«ve  acted  there  as  a  Ronun  nugistnte. 
Bomaa  icmaiMQCciir  in  iht  district.  Mid  the  Wmll  ot  AaUHiinitt 
nn  thNttgb  the  parish.  Ti»  Uw  aocth,  oennfing  u  aieaflf 
about  6  m.  from  cast  to  «cat  and  s  fnwi  north  to  wuth 
nin  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  of  wydi  th«  highest  poinU  are 
Dunromb  and  P'ynlcvch  Hill  (each  IJIJ  ft.). 

KILRUSH.  .1  scafKirt  and  wateriag-place  of  county  Cbrc, 
IrcLind,  in  thf  west  parliamentary  division,  on  the  north  shore 
oi  the  Shannoa  estuary  4S  m.  bdow  Limericlc.  I'op.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  41 70-  It  is  the  tcnniniu  of  a  branch  of  the  West 
Clare  railway.  11>e  only  seaport  of  importance  in  ibc  county, 
it  has  a  coarfdcnblc  export  trade  in  peat  fuel,  extensive  fisheries, 
and  flafstona  qaairica;  while  icaetal  fails,  hoiae  lain  and  annual 
agricaltnnl  shows  aie  hdd.  The  hncr  harhow  adnito  only 
small  vessels,  but  there  is  a  good  pier  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 
OS  the  harbour  lies  Scattery  Island  (/nir  Calhaigk),  where 
St  Senan  (d.  544)  founded  a  monastery.  There  are  the  remains 
of  his  oratory  and  hou&c  and  of  seven  rude  churches  or  chapels, 
together  with  a  round  lower  and  a  holy  well  still  in  n-puic.  The 
island  also  received  the  epithet  of  Holy,  and  was  a  favourite 
burial-ground  until  modem  limes. 

KlilYTIi,  a  police  buigh  of  Stidiagihinb  Scotland,  on  the 
Uvitt.  13  n.  N Jf.B.  «l  GbSfDW  by  the  Natth  Briibh  raUway, 
and  dose  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canaL  Pop.  (iqoi),  7292. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  and  public  halls,  and  the 
academy.  The  chief  iiuhislrii  -i  nrc  ro;il-mining  and  iron-works; 
there  arc  also  manufacturci  ol  paper  and  totion,  b<-iiiiks  quarry- 
ing of  wliinstotie  and  sandstone.  There  arc  consi-k  rablc  re  mains 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  south  of  the  town,  and  to  the  north 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Kilsyth  datc:>  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  and  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1826.  It  was 
the  seene  of  Montrose's  defsaC  of  tha  Covenanters  on  the 
t$th  of  Angusft  1645.  The  town  was  the  csntie  of  leaaaritable 
idigious  levivak  in  1742-3  and  1839.  the  latter  conducted  by 
William  Chalmers  Burns  (1815-1868),  the  missionary  to  China. 

KILT,  properly  the  short  loose  skirt  or  j)clticoat,  reaching 
to  the  knees  and  usually  made  of  tartan,  forming  part  of  the 
dress  ol  a  Scottish  Highlander  (sec  Costumi;).  The  word 
means  that  which  is  "  girded  or  tucked  up,"  and  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  cf.  Danish  kiJU,  to  tuck.  up.  The  early 
kilt  was  not  a  separate  garment  but  was  merely  the  lower  part 
of  the  plaid,  in  which  the  "'g^'*"'**'  wrapped  hinseU,  banging 
down  bi  folds  bdow  the  belt. 

KILWA  (Quiloa),  a  seaport  of  Gennan  East  Africa,  about 
900  m.  S.  of  Zanzibar.  There  are  two  Kilwas,  one  on  the  main* 
land-— Kilwa  Kivinjc;  thr  nlhrr,  the  ancient  city,  on  an  island — 
Kilwa  Kisiwani.  Kilwa  Kiviiiji-,  on  [he  northern  side  of  Kilwa 
U.iy,  is  rcj^ularly  laid  out.  the  houses  in  the  £uro|>ean  quarter 
being  large  and  substantial.  The  government  house  and  barracks 
are  foctified  and  are  surrounded  by  fine  pubUc  gardens.  The 
adjacent  country  is  fertile  and  thickly  populated,  and  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  Coasidciable.  Mndiofitilbl  the  hands  of  Banyans. 
Xilwa  is  »  startMC-poini  for  canvaas  to  Lake  Myasa.  Pop. 
about  sooo.  Most  of  the  inhahifants  are  Sw»*<fli. 

Kilwa  Kisiwani,  iS  m.  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town, 
possesses  a  deep  harbour  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  projecting 
coral  reefs.  The  inland  on  which  it  is  built  is  separated  from  the 
naiuiand  by  a  shallow  and  narrow  channel.  The  ruins  of  the 
dly  include  massive  walls  and  bastions,  remains  of  a  palace 
and  of  two  large  mocqucs,  of  which  the  domed  roofs  arc  in  fair 
pesssmtioD,  besides  several  Arab  forts.  The  new  quarter 
Bmlajnuqtoasahoi— aadafawAiabbuadiay.  fop.abottt 
ton.  Ob  the  Idaad  of  So^  Ifnaia,  at  dieseaitettcodof 
KilMaBiqft  bidden  in  dense  vegetation,  are  the  ruins  of  nnothcr 
city,  Onkaown  to  history.  Fragments  of  pal.icci  and  uioi  i  j  u  s 
fal  Oasved  limestone  cxi^t,  ami  on  the  beach  arc  the  remains  of  a 
lighthoisn  Quncse  coins  and  pieces  of  porcelain  have  been 
found  OB  tha  scMhoia,  vashad  4p  fioai  tha  ncfs. 

The  sultanate  of  Kilwa  U  reputed  to  have  been  founded  about 
97S  by  Ali  ibn  IJasan,  a  Pttsian  prince  from  Sbirat,  upon  the  <itc 

CB^Mdlotho  Mndl^SL  aanSsdte  inlusaMda^theeoa* 


from  Zanzibar  to  Sobla,  and  the  city  came  to  tie  itfanM  *>  the 
capiulof  the Zenj  "empire"  (wc  Zamusas  :  "Sikajuic").  AnAnto 
dwoaicle  gives  n  lilt  d  ever  forty  aowniigas  who  nigm  at  Kita 
HI  a  period  of  6vs1mndfcd  years  (cf.  A.  11.  R  J.  Stetkvfa.  MM 
fkiAifi  Leiden.  1888.  i.  558).  Pedro  AlvarcaCabfil,  th<  Pwtf 
gttcae  navigator,  was  the  firu  European  to  visit  it.  Hi>  flcrt.wb  ' 
way  to  Inma,  anchored  in  Kilwa  Day  in  l^oo.  KiKa  ihn  s 
large  and  wtatlhy  city,  posv^^ing.  it  i»  '-(.itti),  three  hundred  raosoiKi 
In  1502  Kilwa  tubmitted  to  V'aw;o  da  (iarna,  but  the  tultan  nffVct- 
ing  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  upon  him,  the  city  in  150s  vucuxu- 
pi«d  by  ihc  Fortugueie.  Tb«v  built  a  fort  tberc;  the  iiA  ncctrd 
by  them  00  the  cast  coast  of  Africa.  Fighting  cmucd  bctwets  ik 
Arabs  and  the  IVirtugueie,  the  city  was  destroyed;  and  in  151}  iW 
Porturueie.  whoae  ranks  had  been  decimated  by  fever,  trmtianrir 
abandoned  the  place.  SMjbsequcntly  Kilwa  became  one  of  tM  cluH 
centres  of  the  slave  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  the  I7tli  cratury 
it  f<  II  iiiiiti  r  the  dominion  of  the  imam*  of  Mutcat,  and  on  iW 
separation  in  1856  of  thrir  Arabian  and  African  po&scs&iotu  bcaiw 
subject  to  the  sultan  of  Zjinzibar.  With  the  mt  of  the  tnulhtrt  ! 
part  of  the  Ault.>n's  continental  dominions  Kilwa  wii  scquind  hf 
Germany  in  1890  (sec  Africa,  |  5;  and  C.lrman  Ea;,!  AfwCAj 

KILWARDBY,  ROBERT  (d.  1270),  archbishop  of  Cant«bu.7 
and  cardinal,  studied  at  the  uni\  trsity  of  Paris,  where  he  won  | 
became  famous  as  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  logic.  Aftermdi 
joining  the  order  of  St  Dominic  and  turning  his  attcntioa  ti 
tbeoki!gy»  he  was  cboaen  ptovincial  pdor  si  Ub  onicf  ip  Ea^ 
in  ti6i,  and  hi  October  isfs  Pope  fSsapesy  X  icndiaui 
a  dispute  over  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  CbataAajr  If 
appointing  Kilwardby.  Although  the  new  archbishop  cnirail 
Kclward  1.  and  his  queen  F.li-anor  in  ,\ug-,ist  i;74.  He  took  Lt;'; 
part  in  businuis  of  state,  but  wai,  cnerKctx  in  d.siharpiij 
si)irilu;il  (luiirs  of  h::,  ofiice.  He  wa.s  c  haritable  to  the  [<•:■ 
and  showed  liberality  to  the  Dominicans.  In  i]7S  fept 
Nicholas  III.  made  him  cardinal-bishop  of  I'orto  and  Sua 
Rufina;  he  resigned  his  aachhiahopric  and  left  Englaad,  <anyii| 
with  him  the  legiatcn  and  other  vahiable  pnpcMy  bdaaisg 
to  the  see  of  Cutecbofy.  Be  dM  hi  Italy  «•  the  itih  d 
September  1*79.  Kilwardby  was  the  Ibat  member  d  a  ■» 

dicant  order  to  attain  a  hif;h  position  in  the  En{;Ii<h  CI1111A 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  which  bctamc  very  popohr 
among  students,  are  De  criu  uicntiarum,  De  taUftlttDlV^ 
vcrsiili,  and  some  commentaries  on  .Aristotle. 

See  N.  Trcvct.  Annales  sex  return  Anfiuu,  txlittd  bv  T. 
(l»ndon.  1H45) ;  \V.  F.  Hook,  Litvi  0/  the  Artkbitkaf*  af  tUnitriifh  I 
vol.  iii.  (I^ndnn,  ifMV)-iH76);  J.  Qu6tif  nnd  J.  fichaoi,  iiV^M 
otdinit  Preduatorum  (Paris,  1 7 19- 1 721). 

KILWnNDia,  a  municipal  and  poKea  bw|^  d  Ajmfeiit  , 
Scotland,  on  tha  light  bank  of  the  Gamock.  14  sl  S.W.  «i 
Glasgow  by  the  Cuedonian  railway,  and  26}  m.  by  the  Cbip* 

ti  South-Wcstcm  railway.  Pop.  (i<)oi),  4410  I' ■  tfc«f 
buddings  include  the  public  library,  the  Masonic  haii  iod  tbf  i 
district  hospital.  The  centre  of  interest,  however,  is  the  rui:.fi 
abbey,  originally  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland.  Founkc  1 
about  II 40  by  Hugh  de  Morville,  lord  of  Cunoinghssx.  fiv 
Tyronensian  monks  of  the  lienedictine  order,  it  was  dediutcd 
to  St  Winahlt  «hn  lived  on  the  spot  in  the  8th  century  an:  ^ 
given  his  paoM  to  tha  town.  Thia  beautiful  specimen  d  Eaiir 
English  architecture  waa  partly  destroyed  in  1561,  aai  i* 
lands  were  granted  to  the  earl  of  Eglinlon  and  othcii>  U* 
winning  is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Scottish  frccnilSMfi 
the  lodge,  believed  tu  h.i\  c:  been  founded  by  the  foreign  lldto" 
tects  and  masons  who  came  to  build  the  abbey,  being  rejllW 
as  the  mother  lodge  in  Scotland.  The  royal  company  of  oidiM  1 
of  Kilwinning — dating,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  ii^^awl 
every  July  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay.  The  industry  in  »ca«eC 
shawls  and  tighter  fsbrica  has  died  onti  and  the  isigi 
eod  and  lii»day  woAa  at  yfM»*—,  nnd  wommI  ^iswil 
employ  roost  of  the  inhabitants.  About  a  mOe  from  KilirissiiV 
is  KKlinton  Castle,  the  scat  of  the  earls  of  E^toa,  beik  h 
I7q8  in  the  English  castellated  style. 

KIMBERLEY.  JOHN  WODEHOUSB.  ist  Eabl  or  (r8^i«MK 
Ennlish  statesman,  was  born  un  ihc  7th  of  Januao'  tS:(>,  boef 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  U  odehou>e  and  graodioee 
the  md  Baron  Wodehouse  (the  barony  dating  from  i:«t!- 
whom  be  succrednd  in  li^/i.  He  waa  educated  at  £tsa  id 
Chiiit  Ghnrch,  Oifonlt  «hen  ha  iook«ini-di«  d««th 
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^Hudtt  fa  1S47;  ta  tbe  amme  'year  married  Lady  Florence 

Fitzp'bbon  (<i.  1805),  'iauf.-h'cr  of  the  I.ist  rarl  of  Clarf.  He 
was  by  inheritance  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  in  1851-1856  and 
1859-1M1  he  was  under  secretary  of  slate  for  ^lJn:■l^;n  alTairs  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  and  Lord  Palmcrslon's  mini.strics.  In  the 
interval  (1836-1858)  he  had  been  envoy-exlraordinary  to  Russia; 
and  in  1863  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Copenliafen  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  6nding  a  peaceful  solution  6t  the  ScUctwig> 
Hohtdn  questioB.  Tl>e  aaiaioa  ms  «  laibu^  bat  probably 
aotliiiic  die  WW  ponible.  In  1864  he  becme  under  secretary 
for  India,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  that  capacity  he  hafi  to  gr.ipple 
with  the  first  manifestations  of  Fcniamsm,  and  in  ro  1  i^n.t ii-n 
of  his  vigour  and  success  he  was  created  ( i,S66)  carl  of  Kimlicrlcy. 
In  July  1866  he  vacated  his  office  with  the  fall  of  Lord  Russell's 
miniatiy,  but  in  xM8  lie  became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Mr  Ghi- 
aloacPs  nUDel,  ud  in  Jvfy  (870  was  transferred  bom  that 
peat  ti»  be  aecieUiy  of  lUte  fcr  tbe  coionkk  It  was  the 
menent  «f  tbe  gmt  dbimond  ^beowria  fa  Sbutb  Africa,  and 
the  new  town  of  Kimhrrl'-Y  w.t;  named  after  the  colonial  secre- 
tary of  the  day.  After  an  interval  of  opposition  from  1S74  to 
18S0.  Lord  Kimberley  returned  to  the  Colonial  OlTico  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  next  ministry;  but  at  the  end  of  i88j  he  exchanged 
this  office  first  for  that  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
then  for  the  secretaryship  of  state  for  India,  a  post  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  Mr  Cladttooe's  tenure  of  power 
(iMa-tSW,  289»-i8«4),  tbougb  in  189X-1S94  be  comljnad  with 
fttlmtof  tbekvdpn^dencyof  tbecmincQ.  InLordKoaebery's 

cabinet  (1894-1895)  he  wasforripn  secretary.  Lord  KiniVicriey 
was  an  admirable  departmental  chief,  but  it  isdiflicult  to  asso- 
ciate his  own  personality  with  any  ininistcrial  act  during  his 
occupation  of  all  these  {josIs.  He  was  at  the  colonial  office 
when  responsible  government  was  granted  to  Cape  Colony, 
when  British  Columbia  was  added  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  during  the  Boer  War  of  ilSoHSt,  with  its  conclusion  at 
Majube;  and  be  was  f oceign  Mcretary  wben  tbe  nusundentand- 
ing  ateae  «rftb  Gennaay  over  the  proposed  tease  of  territory  from 
the  Congo  Free  State  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route.  He  was 
essentially  a  loyal  Cladstonian  party  man.  His  moderation, 
common  sense,  and  patriotism  had  their  influence,  nevertheless, 
on  his  colleagues.  As  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  acted  with  unclcviating  <lignity;  and  in  opposition 
be  was  a  courteous  antagonist  and  a  critic  of  weight  and 
experience.  He  toolt  CQOaldeinbk  interest  in  education,  and 
nf  tcr  being  lor  naqy  yean  a  Bamber  of  tbe  Knate  of  London 
Univenity,  be  became  Its  chaaceDor  in  1899.  He  died  fn 
London  on  the  8th  of  April  1902,  being  succeeded  in  the  earldom 
by  his  eldest  and  only  surviving  son,  Lord  Wodchousc  (b.  1848). 

KIMBERLEY,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa, 
the  centre  of  the  Griqual.md  West  diamond  industry,  647  m. 
N.E.  of  Cape  Town  and  jro  m.  S.W.  of  Joh.anr.eslnjrg  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1904),  34,331,  of  whom  13,556  were  whites.  Tbe  town  is 
built  on  the  bare  veld  midway  between  the  Modder  and  Vaal 
Riven  and  is  4012  ft.  above  tbe  sea.  Having  grown  out  of 
camps  formed  round  tbe  diamond  mines,  its  phn  is  very  irregular 
and  In  striking  contrast  with  the  rectangular  outline  romrrcn 
to  South  African  towns.  Grouped  round  market  square  arc 
the  law  courts,  with  a  fine  clock  tower,  the  post  and  telegraph 
offices  and  the  town-hall.  Tbe  public  library  and  the  hospital 
arein  DuToits  Pan  Road.  In  tbedistrict  of  Newton,  laid  out 
during  the  siege  of  1899-1900,  a  monument  to  those  who  fell 
during  tbe  operations  bas  been  erected  where  four  roads  meet. 
Sicfe  Avenue,  b  tbe  suburb  of  Ksnflwoctb,  ago  ft.  wide,  a  nile 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  planted  wttb  16  raws  of  ttees,  was  abo 
laid  out  during  the  siege.  In  the  public  gardens  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Cecil  Rhodes.  The  diamond  mines  form, 
however,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  town  (sec  DiMinMi).  Of 
ftbcae  the  Kimberley  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  market 
squaic.  The  De  Beers  mine  is  one  mile  east  of  the  Kimberley 
mine.  Tbe  other  principal  mines,  Bultfontein,  Du  Jolts  Pan 
«od  WcMelten,  are  itiU  fertber  distant  from  the  town.  Barbed 
vbafaBdagamawBditbeadnci^  wiidi  cover  about  iSoacKa. 
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The  Kaffirs  who  work  in  the  mines  are  housed  in  large  com- 
pounds. Wire  netting  is  spread  over  these  enclosures,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  illicit  disposal  of  diamonds. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  who  in 
addition  to  food  and  lodging  earn  from  17s.  to  14s.  a  week. 
Most  of  the  white  woiltaea  employed  live  at  Kenilworth,  hdd 
otttlvthaDeBecmcaapaagraaa"modalviUa«e."  Bcaeoi»> 
fidd,  aaar  Da  Tdts  Fu  Miac^  is  alsa  depndcot  «o  tlw 
diamond  industry. 

Kimberiey  was  founded  In  1870  by  diggers  who  discovered 
diamonds  on  the  farms  of  Du  Toits  Pan  .and  Hultfonttin.  In 
1871  richer  diamonds  were  found  on  the  neighljOuring  farm  of 
\'woru;i,'ight  rit  places  named  De  Beers  and  Colesberg  Kopje. 
There  were  at  first  three  distinct  mining  camps,  one  at  Du 
Toils  Pan,  another  at  De  Beers  (called  De  Beers  Rush  or  Old 
De  Beeia)  and  tbe  tUxd  ai.  the  Coksbng  Kepje  (called  De 
Been  New  Radi,er  New  Riababnpty).  Tbe  Cotetberg  Kopje 
mine  was  In  July  1873  renamed  Kimberley  in  honour  of  the 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  ist  earl  of  Kimberley, 
by  whose  dircciion  the  mines  were — in  1871 — taken  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  Kimberley  was  also  chosen  as 
the  name  of  the  town  into  which  the  mining  camps  developed. 
Doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  the  mincniia 
on  Vooruitzight  farm,  litigation  ensued,  ending  in  the  purchase 
of  tbe  farm  by  tbe  state  for  Xioeyooo  in  1875.  In  1880  the  town 
watlatmporatedlnCapeCuoayCaeeGiiqviiuiiD).  In  1874* 
great  part  of  the  population  left  for  the  newly  discovered  gold 
diggings  in  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the  Transvaal,  but  otbeil 
tiHjk  tluir  jil.-irr.  .Amt  ng  those  early  attracted  to  Kimberley 
Were  Cr<  il  Rhi  iks  .ind  "  Barney  "  Barnato,  who  in  time  came 
to  rci>rLjc;it  two  groups  of  financiers  controlling  tht  irJiRi. 
The  amalgamation  of  their  interests  in  18S9 — when  the  D6 
Beers  group  purchased  the  Kimberiey  mine  for  £5.338,650— 
put  the  whole  diamond  production  of  the  Kimberley  fields  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  tlie  De  Been  Consolidated  Mbict,  Ltd.* 
so  named  after  the  fanner  ovncn  of  tbe  itnatoa  idiidi  «• 
situated  tbe  dilcf  ndnes.   Kimberiey  ta  cooseqvence  became 

largely  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  De  Beers  corporation, 
the  town  having  practically  no  industries  other  than  diamond 
mining.  Horsc-brceilinK  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  rtiluc  of  the  annual  output  of  diamonds  averages  about 
/4,5<x>.ooo.  The  importance  of  the  industry  led  to  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Cape  Tobh,  opened  in  i88 ;.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  the  British  and  the  Boers  in  1S99  Kimberley  was 
invested  by  a  Boer  force.  The  siege  began  on  the  lalb  of 
October  and  lasted  antil  the  istb  of  February  1900,  when  the 
town  was  relieved  by  General  Sir  John  French.  Among  tbo 
besieged  was  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  placecl  the  resources  of  tbO 
Dc  Beers  company  at  the  disp0s.1l  of  the  defenders.  In  1906 
the  town  wa.^  put  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Johan- 
nesburg, and  in  iqoS  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Blocm- 
foDtcin  gave  Natal  direct  access  to  Kimberley,  which  thus 
became  an  important  railway  centre. 

KlMEHlPfllAy,  in  geotogy,  tbe  basal  division  of  tbe  Upper 
Oolitea  fn  tbe  Jutasak  qrstem.  The  name  la  derived  from  tbe 
hamlet  of  Kimcridge  or  Kimmcridge  near  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, Englan(L  It  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
T.  W  ebster  in  i8i2;in  1818,  in  the  form  Kimeridge  Clay,  it  was 
Uicd  by  Buckland.  From  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where  it  is 
splendidly  exposed  in  the  fine  cliffs  from  St  Alban's  Head  to 
Gad  Cliff,  it  follows  the  line  of  Jurassic  outcrop  through  Witt- 
shire,  where  there  is  a  broad  expanse  between  Westbury  and 
Deviaes,  as  far  aa  Yorkshire,  there  it  appears  in  the  vale  of 
Pickerh^  and  on  the  coast  in  Filey  Bay.  It  generally  occupied 
broad  v.illcys,  nf  which  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Good  exposures  occur  at  Seend,  Calne,  Swindon, 
Woolton  Bas'ictt,  Faring<lon,  Abingdon,  Culham,  Shotover  Hill, 
Brill,  Ely  and  Market  Rasen.  Traces  of  the  formation  are  found 
as  far  north  as  the  east  ooaat  of  Oomarty  and  Sotbetiand  at 
£athie  and  Hrimidale. 

In  Badand  tbe  Khncridsian  is  usually  divisible  into  an  Upper 
SHfc%6o»-450  ft  in  tbe  aontb,  daric  Mwmiaona  itaka,  paptr 
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■bale*  and  clay*  with  l.iycn  and  nodules  of  CHMllt-ttonM  and  srp- 
taria.  These  beds  mcr);c  [gradually  into  the  OVtriying  Portbndian 
formalion.  The  Low«r  Serica,  with  a  maximum  thicknieaa  of  400  (t., 
coiuisU  of  clays  and  dark  shales  with  septaria,  cement-stones  and 
calcareous  "  aoggcrs."  These  litbological  characters  are  very 
persUtcnt.  The  Upper  Kimeridgun  it  diMinguUhcd  as  tbe_  sone 
of  P<rupkincUs  biplcx,  with  the  sub-ionc  of  Dutxna  iQtissima  in  the 
higher  portions.  Carjiixctiis  alternant  is  the  zoiul  amnnuiiti-  ch  trac- 
trri'lir  of  thf  lower  diviMon,  with  the  siib-zone  <if  Oslrf.i  drtlouita  in 
the  lower  portion.  Exoiyra  ir'i;!>.'a  i-  i  <imm>:n  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  diviftion,  ami  the  lower  pan  of  the  L.'p|>er  Kimcridgun. 
A  large  munbv  «f  •Bomulca  are  peculiar  to  this  formation,  in- 
cluding XniMdMs  tmlmi,  R.  Tkmrmauni,  Aspidoceni  Itmiitptmus, 
Ac  Larce  dinoataffka  reptiles  are  abundant,  Cfiiosaurms,  Ctt/tnto- 
mrtu,  Uetatrntmnu,  abo  pleaiouurs  and  ichthyooanrs;  croco- 
dilian and  cnclonian  remains  are  also  found.  Prolocardia  slriatuia, 
Tktatia  deprtisa,  BeUmntUs  afirnuUus,  B.  BlaiiK-tlUi.  Ltr^ula  o-.v./u, 
Rhyruhonfila  incons:jis  and  Exa^vra  nana  arc  rh.ir.jrti  ri'tir  fn^sjJs. 
Alum  ha*  li^-e:i  obt.iineil  friim  the  Kimi  rii)t;L-  Cljy,  lIpiI  the  teir.cnt- 
Stones  have  been  employed  in  Furbcck:  coprolite^  arc  found  in  ^niall 
^■MtkiH.  Bricks,  tiles.  Howcr-pota,  Stc,  ut  made  from  the  clay 
at  Swtadoa,  Gillingham,  Brill,  Ely,  Horacaatte,  aad  etliar  places. 
The  so-called  "Kimeridge  coal"  is  a  IMOf  Uttiminom  ibafe  cap- 
aMe  of  bcinf;  used  as  fuel,  «Mch  liaa  nm  woriccd  aa  the  dill  at 
Little  Kimcridcr. 

The  "  Kiimrnliiien  "  of  rontinenta!  geotoe;i«it»  is  usually  made  to 
contain  the  three  sub-divisions  of  A.  Opp<  1  .iml  \V.  Waagcn.  viz.: — 

[t'(i|HT     (X'lrgulian)        v.\\h  Fmryrti  fir^uSa 
Kicneridgicn  -(Middle   (Pteroceran)     y^hh  FUroceras  occani 

I  Lower  (AatanJaalr  with  Aitartt  tupraamtmna  : 
kut  the  upper  rmrtioa  «f  thii ceaniMntal  Kimeridgian  u  equivalent 
to  some  01  the  Uricish  Portlandian;  while  most  of  the  Astartian  cor- 
responds to  the  Corallian.  A.  de  Lapparent  now  recognizes  only 
the  N'iruulian  and  Pteroceran  in  the  Ktmeridgit  n.  n.iy^  and  ni.trl* 
Willi  iti  jsional  limestones  and  sancUtoncs  re[jrc':<  nt  the  Kinic- 
riit^ien  of  most  of  northern  liuro^x-,  iiKl'jdi.i;;  Kus-i.i.  In  Sujbia 
anil  W)me  other  p.iits  of  Germany  the  lurnm^  ruitufunn  m.irlilr 
Fclsenkaik  occurs  on  this  horizon,  and  mo!>t  ul  the  Kimcm'^ien  of 
seuclMni  £urapa,  iacludiin  the  Alpa.  is  calcaKOttt.  Rcoiceeautives 
of  the  farmatSon  oeear  !n  cktieaiia.  Algeria,  Abyerfnia,  Madacascar; 

in  Snuth  AmTir.i  with  volcanic  rocks,  aad  poeiibljr  is  CaUfomia 
(M.uijvin  .M.iA.t  and  King  Charles's  Land. 

•  Sec  "  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vob.  v.  aad  i.,  Mtmoirs  of  the 
Ceehiffn95toiiq>(yaLv.cnmafiitiTfftTnrfitBlltanrtitr>Mpto  is^ 

(/.A.H.) 

^lOQIi  ot  Qiimi,  the  family  name  of  three  Jewish  grammar- 
lans  and  biblical  m  hul  irs  who  workctl  at  N'arbonnc  in  the  i;th 
century  aad  the  beginning  of  the  ijlh,  and  cicxciscd  great 
influence  00  thatudy  of  the  Htbww  hmmur  The  name,  is 
•bown  by  aaiMUC^pl  tatioMoy,  was  abp  pranouaced  t^amffi 
tad  foitbar  mentitm  b  Buule  of  the  Fivnch  turnanw  PieU 

JosiPH  t^iUQi  was  a  native  of  Muihern  Spain,  aiKl  settled 
tn  Provence,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  forth  in  the 
Hebrew  lanKu^f^c  the  results  of  Hebraic  philology  as  expounded 
by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  their  .\rabic  treatises.  He  was  acqu.iiiucd 
moreover  with  Laiiii  prarnmar,  under  ihc  influence  of  which  he 
resorted  to  the  innovation  of  dividing  the  Hebrew  vowels  into 
five  lung  vowels  and  five  short,  previous  gratnmarians  having 
^BOfHf  ^Mken  of  Mvea  voweb  without  dbiinctim  of  quantity. 
Hb  fnamaticat  totbook,  Stfif  Ba4SMmm,  ''Book  of 
Remembrance  "  (cd.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin,  18S8),  was  marked  by 
methodical  comprehcBsiveness,  and  introduced  into  the  titeory 
of  the  verbs  a  new  dassification  of  the  Etcms  which  has  been 
retained  by  later  scholars.  In  the  far  mojc  amjile  .SV/. r  IIc- 
Caluy,  "  BuoL  of  Demonstration "  (cd.  Mattlic s,  UltIlji,  i'  ^;), 
Joseph  Vi^i^i  attack!;  the  philological  work  of  the  gtcatcsl  French 
Talmud  scholar  of  that  day,  R.  Jacob  Tara,  who  espoused  the 
antiquated  system  of  Mena|^«ni  b,Saiuq,  and  this  he  supplements 
iqr  w  iadepeadeBt  critJqiie  of  Xfoi^^em.  This  work  is  a  mine 
of  varied  escgetical  and  philological  details.  He  also  wrote 
commentaries — the  majority  of  which  are  lost — on  a  great 
nurabcrof  thcscriptur.i!  books.  Those  on  Proverbs  and  Job  have 
been  published.  He  composed  an  apologetic  work  under  the 
title  S<fcT  Ha-Berith  ("  Book  of  the  Bond  '),  a  fragment  of  which 
fa  extant,  and  traaslated  into  Hebrew  the  ethico-phiiosopbical 
work  of  Babya  ibn  Paquda  ("  Duties  of  the  Heart  ").  In  his 
commcatarica  ha  also  made  cootributiont  to  the  oonpatative 
pJiOology  of  HelM«w  and  Arabic. 

Moraa  tjomt  was  the  author  «l  a  Hebrew  known— 
•tUrthafiiatthicewofda-aairaMUISfoMe  Ha-daat.othAc&g 


as  Makalak.  It  is  an  demcntaiy  Intfaductbn  to  the  sta^it 
Hebrew,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  wUdi  only  the  Bost  iadiiiwaiiUi 
definitioiiis  and  niln  kavt  •  phct,  the  ttnaioder  bciag  stawt 
wholly  ocnpikd  by  jmmSgM,  Uoics  Isimti  was  the  Cm  «bo 
made  the  verb  paqadh  a  modd-for  conjugation,  tad  the  £nt 
also  who  inr  ri  lui  I  d  the  now  u>ual  sequence  in  (he  tnumetiuon 
of  slcm-fortii>.  Hi,  haiul!M>oi;  was  01  great  historical  imporucce 
as  in  the  lirnt  h.ilt  of  ihc  iWh  ccni'jr>'  it  became  the  Uvoonu 
manual  for  ihc  suidy  of  Hebrew  among  non-Judaic  Kbobn 
(ist  cd.,  Pcsaro,  1 50S).  EliasLevita  {q.v.)  wrote  Hebrew cxpiac^ 
tions,  and  Sebastian  Mtinster  translated  it  into  Latin,  llosa 
IjLimhi  also  composed  conimcntaries  to  the  biblical  books;  thiM 
on  Pravctba*  £sta  and  Nehemiah  an  in  the  fmt  iiUilnai 
bibles  fabely  ascribed  to  Abnhan  Ibn  Ezra. 

David  ^iqri  (c.  1 160-1  jjs),  also  known  as  /?.■>-'  •  ;  f  =  R  Dtril 
Kimlji),  eclipsed  the  fame  both  of  his  father  aiw  his  bnxkL 
From  the  wrinin;^  of  the  former  he  qttotcs  a  gre<:l  numbs <f 
cxiil.T.natioii.'!,  Mjijie  of  which  arc  known  only  from  Urn  loaitt.  1 
His  mcgnun:  opus  h  the  Sefer  Miklol,  "Book  of  OHnpletenej*." 
This  falls  into  two  divisions:  the  grammar,  to  which  the  tiiJt 
of  the  wholes  Jffifsl^bnsually  applied  (first  printed  in  Comuad> 
nopl^,  tS3>->S34>tlia^  With  the  aoici of  EliasLevita, at  VeH4i 
iS4S)>  ud  the  ledcoa,  Si^  Hosfarasftte,  *'Boak  of  tmUM,' 
which  was  first  printed  in  Italy  before  1480^  thoi  'M  Kliphlii 
1 4QO,  and  at  Venice  in  i  $46  with  the  annotations  of  Bias.  1^ 
moJil  ;'.:v!  ihc  priru  ipal     ;;rcc  for  this  work  of  DaviJ  Kirh  s 
Wir>  the  lKX)k  ot  K.  Juu.ih  (.\bulwalid).  whidi  was  cail  ir.  J 
siniil  ir  l  ip.-irtJe  ioirr.  ami  iluas  Lli:c:3yduc  to  ICimhi'sgnitiT.:t 
and  lexicon  that,  vsiii^e  the  couiciils  of  Abulwalid't  works  «ti< 
common  knowledge,  they  themselves  remained  in  ohIivkiBlw 
centuries.   In  spite  of  this  dependence  on  hu  piedecctian  \k 
work  shows  originality,  c^MdaQy  in  the  amagcmeot  of  Ik 
material.  In  the  giamauw  he  combined  the  paiadigmiik 
method  of  hb  btotber  Mosca  with  the  procedure  of  tbt  iUb 
scholars  who  devoted  a  close  attention  to  details.  In  Ml 
diciion.iry,  again,  he  recast  the  lexicological  materials  uit-  I 
pcndcntly,  and  enriched  lexicography  itself,  esiK-cially  by  Ik  ' 
numerous  etymological  explanations.     Under  the  title  Ef  Sffff 
"  Pen  of  the  Writer  "  (Lyk,  1864),  David  I^imbi  composed  iMt 
of  grammatical  compcn'iium  as  a  guide  to  the  correct  punct»^_ 
lion  of  the  biblical  manuKripis;  it  consists,  for  the  most  pilb 
of  extiacu  from  the  MiUd,  After  the  coopletion  of  hisfW 
wodc  he  began  to  write  commeqiaiies  on  portiofis  of  the 
tares.  The  first  was  on  Chroaidca,  then  followed  one  oo  (tt 
Psalms,  anri  finally  his  cxcgciical  masterpiece— the  coromenunf 
on  the  proplici  .    His  annotationi  on  the  Psalms  arc  rsf>cvi-."y 
interesting  for  the  fMjlcmical  cxruniuscs  directed  against 
Christian  interpretation,    lie  was  also  responsible  foraconwa- 
tary  on  Genesis  (ed.  A.  Ciinsburg,  I'ressburg,  1847),  in  whiilih  , 
followed  Moses  Mairaoiiidcs  in  cxpLaining  biblical  narr-i'-ivw  u  | 
visions.  He  was  an  eatbusiastic  adherent  of  Ihf  ainonidc^  u4 
though  far  advaaoed  ia  yean,  took  an  active  pan  In  the  bsuk  ^ 
which  raged  in  southern  France  and  Spain  round  his  phik>so|Ai»  , 
religious  writings.   The  popularity  of  his  biblical  exegtdlit 
(letrionitritcd  by  ihc  f  .  t  th.it  the  first  printed  texts  of  tk 
ifebre'.v  liihle  were  a<  1; ninp.inied  by  his  conuncnlaiy:  the  PhIm* 
1477.  perhaps  at  Bolngoa;  the  CUllf  PMllheti,  UBj,  SOH^  I 
the  later  Prophets,  ibid.  14S6. 

H!s  oonuaeotaries  have  been  frt^quently  reprinted,  many  of  tki* 
in  Latin  traaiiatioas.  A  new  edition  of  that  on  the  Psalms 
begiin  by  Schliler-Ssinc'i'y  (First  Pmjt  cj  Pialms,  Cambridge,  i'"]- 
.\hT.  GeiRcr  wrote  of  the  three  Kimhti  in  the  Hebrew  periai'^ 
Ofcr  jS'rk'xad  (vol.  ii.,  1857  ••A.  (>r>Rer,  GfMaNMilr  Sckrif^ 
V.  1-47)-   See  further  the  Jeviih  Encydoptdia.  (W.  J 

KIN  (O.  E.  cy»,  a  word  represented  in  nearly  all  Tcutoix 
langu-iges,  ( f.  pn.  kunnr.  Dan.  and  Swcd.iti/i,  Goth  kuni,  tribe, 
the  Teutonic  base  is  kuitya;  the  equivalent  Ar)'an  root  f«- 1' 
beget,  produce,  is  seen  in  Cr.  yiw,  Lat.  gtnus,  cf.  "iind". 
a  collective  word  for  persons  rdated  by  Uood,  as  descended  Irsa 
a  oomnon  ancestor.  In  law.  the  term  "  next  o(  kin  **  b 
to  the  person  or  p.  r-'  !!-;  who.  as  being  in  the  nearest  dcflte^ 
blood  idationsliip  to  a  person  dying  intestate,  share  accoidh| M 
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degree  in  hispcnoml  CflttteCMelHTKSTACY,  iind  IvBEtuTASCi:]. 
"  Kin  "  is  frequently  aasDcUted  with  "  kith  "  in  the  phrase 
"  killi  kad  kin,"  now  used  as  in  emphasized  form  o{  "  kin  "  (or 
fkmOy  relatives.  It  properly  means  one's  "  country  and  kin," 
or  one's  "  bkmls  Mil  kin."  KUh  (O.E.  fyOK*  ud  e/S,  mtbt 
land,  acqualaUBces)  comes  ffon  the  tlem  of  omiika,  to  know, 
•ad  thus  means  the  land  or  people  one  knows  familiarly. 
'  The  suffix  •^I'lt.chielijrsunriiring  in  Englishturnanes,  seems  to  have 
been  early  uacd  at  a  diminutive  ending  to  certain  Christian  asms  in 
Flanders  and  Holland.  The  tcnninatton  is  rcpresentsd  by  the  dimi- 
nutive -then  in  German,  as  in  Kindiktn,  flausckm,  &c  Many 
English  wo<ds,  turh  as  "pumpkin,"  'firkin,"  seem  to  have  no 
diminutivr  fignifiranrc,  and  may  have  been  assimilated  Iron  earlier 
lurms,  r  r.  "  pumpkin  "  from  "  pumpioo." 

:  KIMCARDINESHIRE.  or  The  Mcaans,  an  eastern  COOnty 
ol  Scotland,  bounded  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  aod  S.W.  by 
Fbrfaishire,  and  N.W.  and  N.  by  Aberdeenshire.  Aran,  U3 .074 
acres,  or  381  &q.  m.  In  the  west  and  nortb-wtst  the  Grampians 

StC  the  prrditniinant  feature.  The  highest  of  iheir  peaks  is 
Mount  Llailock  (jsss  ft  ),  where  iho  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Forfar  and  Kincardine  meet,  but  ihc:c  arc  a  score  of  hili^ 
exceeding  ijoo  ft.  in  height.  In  the  extreme  north,  on  the 
confines  of  .'Vbcrdccn.shire,  the  Hill  of  Fare,  famous  for  its  sheep 
walks,  aitaiiu  an  altitude  of  1545  ft.  In  the  north  the  county 
slopes  from  the  Grampians  to  the  picturesque  and  finely-wooded 
v»Ucy  ol  the  Dee,  oad  iD  the  sooth  it  iaila  to  the  Howe  (UoHMr) 
of  the  Mcatitt,  which  b  e  contlmiation  oorth-aatwards  of 
Strathmore.  The  principal  rivers  are  Bcr\-ie  Water  (20  m.  long), 
flowing  south-eastwards  to  the  North  Sea;  the  Water  of  Feugh 
(30  m.)  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  and  falling  into  the 
Dee  at  Banchory,  and  forming  near  its  mouth  a  beautiful 
cascade;  the  Dyt  (15  m.)  rising  in  Mount  Baltock  and  ending 
its  course  in  the  Feugh;  Luther  Water  (14  in.)  springing  not 
far  from  the  castle  of  Orumtochly  and  meandering  plcaaantly 
to  its  junctioB  with  the  North  Esk;  the  Cowic  (ij  m.)  and  the 
Cattail  (S|  m.)  catcting  the  sea  at  StonehavoL  The  Dee  and 
North  Esk  serve  as  boundary  streams  during  part  of  their 
course,  the  one  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  other  of  Forfarshire. 
Loch  Loirston,  in  the  parish  of  Xi^g.  and  Loch  Lumgair,  in 
Dunnottar  parish,  both  smail,  arc  ihc  only  lakes  in  the  shire. 
Of  the  glens  Glen  Dye  in  the  north  cthtrc  of  the  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  small  Dtn  Fcnclla,  to  the 
south-east  of  Laurencekirk,  contains  a  picturesque  waterfall. 
Its  name  pcrpctiutes  the  memory  of  Fenclla,  daughter  of  a 
thane  of  Angus,  who  was  slain  here  after  betraying  Kenneth  II. 
to  hb  'enemies,  who  (according  to  local  tradition)  made  away 
witb  him  is  lUacardine  Castle.  Bzeepitng  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Cynia,  the  coast  from  below  John  h  .vm  to  Girdle  N'e^-> 
presents  a  bold  front  of  rugged  cliffs,  with  :in  average  height  of 
frurn  100  to  j  ,0  ft.,  iiitcriupteJ  only  by  occasional  creeks  and 
bays,  as  at  Johnshavcn,  Gourdon,  Bcrvie,  Stonehaven,  Port- 
letiiai.  FiadoB,  Cove  and  Nigg. 

Crohty. — The  Rrcit  f.iult  which  traverses  Scotland  from  shore  to 
shi  n  |..  .  .  tiin,  ill  -  t  nulls-  from  Craigcvcn  Bay,  about  a  mile 
north  <is  MxiK'h.ivi II.  Iiv  l-iMicli.i  llill  tu  Kdzcll.  On  the  northern 
•idc  of  this  linr  arc  the  oM  cry  -tallinc  schistsof  the  Uolradian  group; 
on  lh«  M>uth4.-rn  side  Uld  Red  Sandstone  orcupict  all  the  remaining 
apace.  Good  exposures  of  the  schists  are  seen,  repeatedly  folded, 
ia  the  cliffs  between  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven.  Tn«y  conrfK  of  a 
lower  series  ol  greenish  dates  and  a  higher,  more  miraowms  and 
•ehintaae  series  with  i^rits;  bands  of  limestone  occur  in  these  rocks 
near  Bunchory.  Besides  the  numerous  minor  flexures  the  schists 
are  l»i  nt  iiiM  a  Israad  *ynclinal  fold  which  cros  i-s  the  county. 
its  axis  lying  in  a  south-wrstcrly-north-eastcrlv  direction.  Rising 
through  (he  icbists  are  wveral  Rcanile  masses,  the  largest  being  that 
forming  the  high  ground  around  Mt  iUttock;  south  of  the  Dee  are 
•evcnT smaller  masses,  some  of  which  have  been  extensively  quarried. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consiMs  ol  flags,  red  sand- 
atones  and  pnrple  clays  in  great  thieknrw;  thew  are  followed  by 
coarse  conglomerates,  well  seen  in  the  cliff  at  Dunnottar  Castle, 
with  ashy  grits  and  sorrve  thin  sheets  ol  diabase.  The  diabase  form-« 
the  Bruxic  and  l.e>s  Hills  and  wme  minor  c-kvations.  Above  the 
volcanic  series  more  red  sandstones,  ronglomcrutes  and  marls  appear. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  folded  syncliruilly  in  a  direction  con- 
tinuing  the  vale  of  Strathmore:  south  of  this  is  an  anticline,  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  coast  between  St  Cyrus  and  Kinneff.  Glacial  (triae 
on  the  higher  ground  and  dfbris  on  the  lower  ground  show  that  the 
dinctien  lahen  by  the  ice  flow  was  soutb-castwacd  oa  the  hiBs  but 


as  the  shore  was  approached  it  gradasQy  took  on  an  easterly  and 
bnally  a  northerly  durection. 

Cttmatt  and  A tr it ulture.— The  climate  is  healthy,  but  often  cold, 
owii^  to  the  exposure  to  cast  winds.  The  average  tenpmtars  for 
the  ytar  ii  15*  F.,  for  July  58*.  and  for  January  37*.  The  awnage 
annual  rainfall  ii  54  in.  Much  Of  the  Grampian  territory  is  occupied 
by  groiMe  moors,  but  the  land  by  the  Dee,  in  the  Howe  ai»d  along  the 
coast,  is  scientifically  farmi-d  and  yields  well.  The  soil  of  the  Howe 
is  richer  anil  Mronger  than  tli.it  in  the  Dec  valley,  but  the  most  fer- 
tile region  is  along  the  coast,  wh.  re  the  Kiil  is  generally  deep  loarn 
resting  on  clay,  although  in  Mime  [ilires  it  i-.  (fi.if  .mJ  thin,  or  stiff 
and  cold.  Oats  are  the  principal  crop,  wheat  u  not  largely  grown, 
bat  tV  ilnnTurir  irt  thr  ilinillrn  miiniiin  a  y«n  fwiijilt islih  ii  la 
age  under  barley.  Rather  more  than  ooe^Ui  of  the  toul  area 
is  luidcr  wooiL  Ttmdps  form  the  main  green  crop,  but  potatoes 
are  extenaively  raised.  A  Httle  more  than  half  the  noldings  consist 
of  50  acres  and  under.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  tivsstock.  Short- 
horns are  the  most  comniun  breed,  but  the  principal  home-bred 
stock  i?  a  cross  between  ^ho^^horlH■d  and  pulled,  though  there  are 
many  valuable  herds  ol  l  urc  filkil.  Cjtlk  feeding  is  curled  on 
according  to  the  moal  advanced  methods.  Blaclciaccd  sheep  are 
chiefly  kept  on  the  bill  runs.  Cheviots  or  a  crosa  with  Leicestcm 
being  usually  found  on  the  lowUnd  farmiL  Most  of  the  iMBSa  ai« 
cmpwyed  in  coiwieihm  with  the  cultivation  of  tlWfafl,  but  seveial 
Eocd  strains,  including  Clycleadales,  are  retained  for  stMk  purposes, 
rigs  arc  also  rearc-d  in  consiilcrab'e  numbers. 

Other  /mius/riff. — Aiiart  frinn  ,'ii;ri-.  -Itui.-.  the  p^in^  ijmI  imfu^try 
is  the  fishing,  of  which  btonolia\'en  is  the  centre.  The  coa>t  being 
dangerous  and  the  tiarbours  difficult  in  rough  weather,  the  hthermen 
often  run  great  risks.  The  village  of  Findon  (pron.  Finnan)  has  given 
iu  aanie  to  the  well-known  smoked  haddocin,  which  were  &rtt  carad 
in  this  way  at  that  hamlet.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  sea  and  the 
rivers  yield  a  substantial  annual  fcturn.  Manufactures  are  of  little 
more  than  local  importance.  Woollena  are  made  at  Stonehaven, 
and  at  Kervie,  Laurencekirk  and  a  few  other  places  Hnx-spinning 
and  weaviiin  are  carried  on.  There  are  .il  .0  --)nie  eli-  tiHerii  i,  brew- 
eries and  tanneries.  Stonehaven,  Gourdcn  and  Johnsh.Tvcn  arc  the 
chief  ports  for  aeabome  trade. 

The  Deeside  railway  runs  through  the  portion  of  the  county 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dec.  Tlie  Caledonian  and  NortJi 
British  railways  run  to  Aberdeen  vi.i  Laurencekirk  to  Stonehaven, 
using  the  !^nme  metals,  and  there  is  a  branch  line  of  the  N.B.R.  from 
Montrose  to  Bervie.  There  are  also  coaches  between  Blaits  and 
Aberdeen,  Bervie  and  Stooehavtn,  Fettescaim  aad  EdasUk  fiaachonr 
and  Bbsei  and  other  peialsb 

Popu!ii!ian  and  GovirnmcKt. — The  populatbtt  Was  35,491  In 
tSgi,  and  .)o.();i  in  1001,  when  \oj  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  chief  town  is  Stonehaven  (pop.  in  if>oi,  4577) 
with  Laurencekirk  (isi»)  and  Banchory  (1475),  but  part  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  popidation  of  9386,  is  within  the 
county.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  parrllament,  aod 
Bervie,  the  only  royal  burgh,  behmgs  to  the  Montrose  graopof 
paHiamentaiy  bnii^  Kincardine  b  luitod  in  one  sheriffdom 
with  the  shtres  of  Abeideea  and  Banff,  aad  one  of  the  Aberdeen 
shcrifTs  substitute  dtS  Ct  Stonehaven.  The  county  is  under 
School-board  jurisdiction.  The  academy  at  Stonehaven  and  a 
few  of  the  public  schools  earn  grants  for  higher  education. 
The  county  council  hands  over  the  "  residue  "  grant  to  the 
county  secondary  education  committee,  which  expends  it 
in  technical  education  grants.  At  Blain,  in  the  nottb'Cast  of 
the  shire  near  tbe  Dee,  isa  Roman  CathoUcooDegeforthe  (tabl- 
ing of  young  men  for  the  priesthood. 

ffsiMry.— The  amuds  of  KbeatdiaeiMre  at  •  «bate  aw 
almost  blank.  The  county  bcikqged  of  old  to  the  district  of 
I'ictavia  and  apparently  was  OTetrun  for  a  brief  period  by  the 
Rom.ms.  In  the  parish  of  Fettcrcsso  are  the  remains  of  the 
camp  of  Raedykes,  in  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  Cale- 
donians under  Galgacus  were  lodged  before  their  liattle  with 
Agricola.  It  is  also  alleged  that  in  the  same  district  Malcolm  I. 
was  kiOed  (954)  whilst  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  unndy  tribes 
of  tfaib  icgbo.  Means,  tlie  akemative  name  for  the  county,  b 
believed  to  bave  been  derived  fioai  Memb,  a  Scottisb  king,  (o 
whom  the  land  was  granted,  and  whose  brother,  Angus,  had 
obtained  the  adjoining  shire  of  Forfar.  The  antiquities  consist 
mostly  of  stone  circles,  cairns,  tumuli,  sl.iniling  stones  and  a 
structure  in  the  parish  of  Dunnottar  vaguely  known  as  a  "  I'icts' 
kiln."  By  an  cxtraordinaiy  reversion  of  fortune  the  town  which 
gave  the  shire  its  name  has  practically  vanished.  Itstwid  about 
2  m.  N.E.  of  Fettercairn,  and  by  the  end  of  the  i6th  e;  n'ury 

had  declined  to  n  BMto  bamlet.  being  lepnacnted  now  only  tty 
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tbe  ruiaiof  the  royal  castle  and  an  ancient  huri.il^rounH.  The 
Bfocct,  cuts  of  El^o,  also  bear  the  title  of  carl  of  Kincardine. 
Sae  A.  Icivise,  Hiaeryumi  Traditions  of  tkt  LinJs  of  ihc  LinJiays 

5>4S3)i  "''tory  and  Amti^aitits  of  Ike  Uearns  (i^^isi.  Memoruji-  •/ 
iWBUand  the  Mtitrni  (l»tl)i);  J.  Anderson,  Tlu  lH.uk  Ihwk  vf  Km- 
MfSlClAirr  vSiom-h.iN  cn.  1(*:<))  .  (  '.  A.  Miillv*«»ti.  I  tif  i'cruh  <>/  I  or- 
4omn  (Aberdeen.  lU'jii:  A.  C.  Cameron,  Fke  Hnlory  uj  FtlUnairn 
<Paitley,  itt99)- 

KUCaiMUllQA,  or  Kakciumjamca,  tbe  third  (or  iecood; 
•de  K*)  Ughest  nwntain  b  Ite  world.  It  is  a  peak  of  tbe 

eastern  Himalayas,  situated  on  the  bouadarv  between  Sikliim 
and  Nepal,  with  an  elevation  of  j8,i46  ft.  Kificbinjunga  b  best 
seen  frmn  ilie  Indian  hill-stati' n  (  f  IXiijccIiiiR,  where  the  view 
of  this  iiupcndoui  mountain,  dominating  all  iittcrvcAing  ranges 
and  rii-ing  from  regions  of  tropical  UDdcrgrowih  to  the  altitude 
of  clcrnai  snows,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 

KMS  (O.  E.  gt'Cyiide,  from  the  same  root  as  is  seen  in  "  kin," 
M^),airafdia  oriiilli  meuing  birth,  nature,  or  as  an  adjective, 
MtvriL  Frook  the  applkalion  of  the  term  to  tbe  natural 
d^MX^tion  or  characteristic  which  nurki  tbe  class  to  which  an 
object  belongs,  1  he  Rcneral  and  most  cominoii  meaningef "  class," 
genus  or  f-pecics  easily  develops;  that  of  nee,  natural  order  or 
group,  is  particularly  -.ecn  in  such  expression-;  a>.  "  mankind." 
The  phrase  "  p.iymi  nl  in  l  in'l,"  1  <■.  in  floods  or  pro<iurc  as 
distinguished  from  money,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  I.ntin 
im  iftcit',  in  ecclesiastical  usage  "  communion  in  both  kinds  " 
or  "  ill  one  kind  "  refers  to  the  elements  of  bread  and  \%  inc 
(Lat.  tpteiet)  in  tbe  Eucharist.  The  present  main  sense  of  the 
tdltctive  **  itilid,"  i.e.  gentle,  frieadly,  benevolent ,  has  developed 
liMB  tbe  neaning  "  bom."  *•  natttrat,"  thmugh  "  of  good  birth, 
disposition  or  nature."  "  naturally  welMisposed." 

nVDBRQARTBN,  a  German  word  meaning  "garden  of 
rhildren,"  the  name  given  by  Fricdrich  Frcitl>el  to  a  kttid  of 
"play-school"  invented  by  him  for  furilieri;.g  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  (f  cl  jl.lren  between  the  age> 
of  three  and  seven.  For  the  theories  on  «hich  this  type  of 
idioal  was  based  see  Froebel.  Towards  the  end  of  Ihc  I'^th 
century  Pcstalossi  phnned,  and  Obcrlio  formed,  day-asylums 
for  young  cfaildicii.  Sdiools  of  tUs  kind  took  in  the  Netherlands 
the  name  of  "  play  school."  and  in  England,  where  they  have 
especially  thriven,  of  "infant  schools"  (qv.).  But  Fraebel's 
idea  of  the  "  Kindergarten  "  difTcre.!  essentially  from  that  of  the 
infant  schools.  The  chihi  rciuired  to  be  prep.ircd  for  society  by 
being  early  associated  with  its  equ,Tl5;  and  young  thildrcn  thus 
brought  together  might  have  their  employments,  especially 
thdr  chief  employment,  play,  so  organized  as  to  draw  out  their 
capacities  of  feeling  and  thinking,  and  even  of  inventing  and 
creating. 

Ffoebd  therefoco  inventea  a  ooune  of  occupetiOBii,  nost  of 
whicfc  are  social  gamei.  Many  of  the'  games  are  connected 

with  the  "  gifts,"  as  he  called  the  simple  playthings  provided 
fur  the  chddrcn.  These  "  gifts  "  are,  in  order,  six  coloured 
balls,  a  wooden  ball,  a  cylinder  and  a  cube,  a  cube  cut  to  form 
eight  smaller  cubes,  another  cube  cut  to  form  ci^ht  parallelo- 
grams,squarcand  triangular  tablets  of  coloured  \vcK>d,  and  strips 
of  lath,  rings  and  circles  for  pattern-making.  In  modern 
Uadergartcns  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  occupations 
as  Mad-drawing,  modelling  io  day  and  paper,  pattem-inaking, 
plaithig,  ftc.  The  artistk  faculty  was  much  dWoght  of  by 
Frocbcl,  and,  as  in  the  education  of  the  ancients,  the  sense  of 
rhythm  in  sound  and  motion  was  cultivated  by  music  and  poetry 
introduie^l  in  the  games.  Much  care  was  to  be  pivcn  to  the 
training  of  the  senses,  especially  lho>c  of  si);ht,  sound  and  touch. 
Intuition  or  firit  hand  cxpcruncc  (,l):i./;.j.'(un,  )  w.v,  to  be 
recognized  as  the  true  basis  of  knowledge,  and  though  stories 
were  to  be  told,  instruction  of  the  imparting  and  "  Icarning-up  " 
kind  was  to  be  excluded.  Frocbcl  sought  to  teach  tiic  children 
not  what  to  think  but  bow  to  think,  b  this  foUowbg  in  tbe 
at^a  «f  fMaload,  who  bad  done  for  the  chiM  what  Bacon 
acairty  two  hundred  years  before  hsd  done  for  the  philoaophcr. 
.Where  possible  (he  children  were  to  le  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  each  to  cultivate  a  little  garden. 


The  fifit  kindergarten  was  opeoed  at  nsahedmfg,nasrRudatstadt. 

in  18^7,  but  alter  a  needy  cxi»irnce  of  eicht  yean  was  ckMcd  for  want 
ol  funds.  In  1 85 1  (be  PrUMian  govrrnmcnt  declared  that  "aeboals 
f,>imif<-<l  on  Froeocl's  prin-  ^|^1(■^  or  priniipU-%  like  ihem  lould  not 
.illuwctl."  A»  early  a>  i^Si  it  »aH  inifij-lui  i il  into  I  n^UnJ.  ar«l 
llrnry  Harnard  reported  on  it  that  it  was  "  by  far  ihc  mu»l  original, 
attrjitivc  and  nhilcnophieal  form  of  infant  development  the  wtwld 
ha«  yet  seen  "  (iUpotl  to  Governor  e(  ConnecUcttl,  I854).  The  (real 
projpagaMlist  of  Fracbdiaai,  the  ^roncu  Bcrta  von  Marrnholtz- 
BttnwflSi  1-1899).  drew  the  attention  of  the  FreiKh  to  the  kinder- 
cartMl  from  the  year  I^SS.  and  Michclet  declared  that  Frocbcl  had 

solved  the  prablem  of  human  education."  In  luly  the  kinder- 
Rarten  was  introduced  by  Madame  Salit-Schwat>e.  In  Au^'ria  it  is 
n-ci>>;nized  and  ri^:u!atnl  by  the  Rovernnienl,  though  the-  Volk*- 
Kindcrgartcn  are  not  numerous.  But  by  far  the  RreaKtt  develop 
ments  of  the  kindergarten  »y«tem  are  in  the  Uniccd  Slate*  aao  M 
Melgiiim.  The  movement  was  begun  in  the  United  States  l>y  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pcabody  in  1867.  aided  by  Mr*  Horace  .\tann  -ind  Dr 
Henry  Barnard.  The  first  pennaneni  kinflerearten  csiabli»J>vd 
io  St  Louis  in  ifiX'i  by  Miss  Susan  Blow  and  Dr  \V.  T.  Marri*.  la 
(k-lKiura  the  niislri.'s>..  s  of  the  *'  fixolc*  g.Trdiennes  "  are  irvslructed 
in  the  "  idea  of  lh<  l.  ndi  rRarten  "  and  Krocliers  mctlKxl."  and  la 
lRf?o  the  minister  of  [ujl  liL  iiiiiructlon  isMii-d  a  piov;r->"ime  lor  the 
"  £coles  Cardienncs  (_  ■  immm-ilcs,"  which  ii  both  in  fact  and  in 
profesiuon  a  kindcri;.irion  ni.imial. 

For  the  position  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  the  principal 
countries  of  tbe  world  sec  Report  fjf»  Contidtalive  Commttltr  upon  lU 
Schoot  Attendance  cf  Children  htU9  the  Ate  of  Fm,  Engliab  Board 
of  Education  Rei>oris  (Cd.  4JS9.  1908);  and  "The  Kiiiaef|B(tcn." 
by  L-iura  Fisher.  Report  of  the  Uniled  Slattt  Commissiamer  ftf  Bimt^ 
tton  for  ipoj,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi.  (Washington.  1905). 

KINDl  (.VbO  YCstTYA'oCBlBN  IsiiaQ  ft.  KindI.  somctinr.rt 
called  pre-eminently  "  The  I'hilosophcrof  the  .\rabs  "I  tlouri^yi'  ! 
in  the  9th  century,  the  exact  dales  of  his  birih  and  diat  h  btinj 
unknown.  He  was  born  in  Kufa,  where  his  fa'hcr  w.is  governor 
under  the  Caliphs  Mahdi  and  Harun  al-Kashid.  His  studies 
were  made  in  Ba$ni  and  Bagdad,  and  In  the  htter  place  he 
remained,  occupying  according  to  some  a  government  positioa. 
In  the  orthodox  reaction  under  Malawakkil,  when  all  philosophy 
was  suspect,  his  library  was  c<i!ifi->cated,  but  he  himself  Hf rns 
to  have  escaped.  His  writiriRs— like  those  of  other  Arabian 
p!)iKi5iipher-, — are  encyclopaedic  and  are  concerned  with  trost 
of  the  sciences;  they  arc  said  to  have  numb<  red  over  t«o 
hundred,  but  fewer  than  twenty  are  extant.  Son-.c  cf  these 
were  known  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Kindi  is  placed  by  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  first  rank  after  Ptolemy  as  a  writer  on  optics^ 
His  work  De  Sommwmm  Visutte  was  trAosIated  by  Genrd  of 
Cremona  (q.v.)  and  another  was  published  as  De  mtiicinmrn 

comp.  ul^rum  gr,id:f;:is  in'r^tl^'.ii Us  f.Hrlhis  (Strassburp,  iSjil. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  translators  and  conuncntators  ol 

.Aristotle,  but  like  Firihl  (f.«.)  appears  to  have  been  supenedtd 

by  Avicenna. 

See  G.  FlUgcl,  Al  Kindi  eenannt  der  Pkiloiopk  der  Araher  (T  i^ft%. 
1857).  and  T.  J.  de  Boer,  CeukiekU  der  PkiUtopku  im  I  dam  (Snttt> 
gart.  1901).  pp.  90  sqq.  x  also  AaaaiAH  PaiLOsoraT.  (G.  W.  T.^ 

KINEMATICS  (from  Cr.  nivrjua.,  a  motion),  the  branch  of 
mechanics  which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  motion  Pfithoct 
reference  to  force  or  mass  (see  Mi  ciia.nics). 

KINETICS  I  I'rorn  Ur.  utnly,  to  move),  the  branch  of  mccharJcs 
which  di  -cu  -  -Ls  the  phenomena  of  motion  as  affected  by  fore*, 
it  is  the  modern  eciuivalent  of  dynamics  in  the  restricted  sense 
(sec  MtCHVNics). 

KMO.  CHARLES  WILUAM  (iSig-iBW),  En^ish  wiiw 
en  ancient  gems,  was  bom  at  Newport  (Men.)  on  tbe  5th  of 
September  i8t8.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cktateldlge.  is 
■  graduated  in  1840,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  In  1S4J. 
he  was  senirir  d  ]|..'/,  at  il;<  (ime  of  his  death  in  lyondon  on  tbe 
;yh  of  .Mareli  ihSH.  He  tinik  holy  orders,  but  never  held  f  \ 
cure,  lie  &{>cnt  much  time  in  Italy,  where  he  laid  the  four.iU- 
tion  of  his  collection  of  genu,  which,  increased  by  subsequent 
purchases  in  London,  Was  iold  by  him  in  consequence  of  bis 
failing  eyesight  and  was  ppnented  in  i88t  to  tbe  Metropofitaa 
Museum  of  Ait,  New  Yorit.  Ithg  was  teco(Bltcd  vatwiseOy 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  this  department  of  ait. 
His  chief  works  on  the  subject  are:  Antique  Cem$,  Heir  CMp*. 
Uses  or  !  r  jj'.iK-  (iSf»o),  a  complete  and  exhaustive  treatise;  7*.' 
GnoUics  and  thtir  Rtmains  (iodcd.  by  J.  Jacobs,  1S87,  whkk 
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led  to  an  animated  correspondence  in  the  Alkenaeum);  Tht 
Ntlunt  Hitlary  /Vccmmi  £|0m*  amd  Cemi  Md  tg'Uu  Fnrinu 
MtUb  (tSSs);  m H«Mt$k ^  Bmpvii Gems  (tad  cd..  1M5); 
Early  Ckrittian  Numitwiatks  (1873).  King  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  especially 
Pausanias  and  the  elder  Fliny,  whirh  lK>re  upon  the  subject  in 
which  he  was  most  intcrcstci!;  but  he  had  little  taste  for  the 
minutiae  of  vcrtjal  cnfi(  ism.  In  iS/jr*  he  hruuKtit  oui  anciiiiion 
of  Horace,  illustrated  from  nntiquc  gems;  he  also  translated 
nnUlcb's  Moralia  (tSSi)  and  the  iheosophical  worits  0(  the 
Caipemr  Julian  (1888)  for  Bobn'ft  daMkal  Libmy. 

nm.  CLAnVCB  (iSta-tpn),  AflWttetB  gMkigilt,  was 
bom  at  Newport,  RlMHk  Uud,  U.S.A.,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1841.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  in  t86i.  His  most  important 
work  was  the  geological  exploration  of  the  fortieth  p.ir.illcl,  <if 
which  the  main  rcfwrts  (1876  and  1877)  rompriscd  the  geulogical 
nnd  topographical  atlas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Green  Kivcr 
and  Utah  basins,  and  the  Nevada  plateau  and  basin.  When  the 
fJoitcd  Stales  Ceoioigical  Sorvey  was  consolidated  in  1879  J^ioS 
watdHMea  director,  aadlia  vigonMia^  conducted  invc8tj|itlons 
to  CdoiadOk  and  in  tha  Eneka  distifet  and  on  tlw  Cbnstock 
lode  la  Nevada.  He  beU  office  for  a  year  only;  in  later  years 
Ms  only  notewortliy  contribntion  to  (geology  was  an  euay  on  the 
age  of  the  earth,  which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Smithsoniin  Institution  for  iSqj.  lie  died  at  I'hocnix,  .Arizona, 
on  the  J-t''i  i  f  December  iqoi. 

KINO,  EDWARD  (161  ^-1637),  the  subject  of  Jfilton's  Lycidai, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  i6ri,  the  son  ot^  John  King,  a  member 
of  a  Yorkshire  famiJy  which  had  niigtated  (0  Ireland.  Edward 
KInc  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Chifat'li  College,  Canbridge, 
on  the  9th  of  June  i6}6,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow. 
Milton,  though  two  years  his  senior  and  himself  anxious  to 
secure  a  fellowship,  remained  throughout  on  terms  of  the  rlo'csf 
fricndihip  with  his  rival,  whose  amiable  ehaructcr  seems  to  have 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  collt-fjc.  Kinp;  sitmhI  from  lOtj  to 
1634  as  praclector  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  to  have 
catered  the  church.  His  career,  iwWCWr,  was  cut  short  by  the 
tiafcdy  which  inspiied  Milton's  vetie.  In  1637  he  set  out  for 
Ifdaad  to  Wstt  Ids  faniily,  bnt  on  tlie  loth  of  Augost  the  ship  in 
wUch  be  was  sailing  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  Welsh  const,  and 
Kbig  was  drowned.  Of  his  own  writings  many  Latin  poems 
contributed  to  different  collections  of  Cambridge  verse  .sun,-ivc, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufHcicnt  merit  to  explain  the  esteem  in 
wUcb  be  was  held. 

A  collection  o(  Latin,  Greek  and  En?li>.h  vcr«e  written  in  his 
TTicmory  by  hisCambridgf  (ncri'N  «.is  printed  at  (".mit  rMl^i  in  i^.^H. 
with  the  title  Juila  Edouatdo  Kihh  naufrogo  alt  amicti  nuxuntibus 
mmtriitt  i»«iat  x^"'-  The  lecond  iMrt  of  this  collection  ha»  a 
aopnnf*  tide-page,  ObuquUi  to  the  ilemerk  tf  Mr  Edward  Kinr. 
Anm9  Dom.  xdM.  and  oontaioa  thirteen  English  poeau,  of  which 
LytUat*  (rignSf  J.  M.)  ia  the  last. 

KINO.BWARD  (iS^t-kjio),  En|^  bishop,  was  the  second 
son  of  tbe  Rev.  Walter  King,  aicbdeacon  of  Rochester  and 
rector  of  Stone,  Kent.  GraduatlB§  Imn  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
b«  was  ofdalacd  in  1854,  and  four  years  Later  became  chaplain 
and  lectvfcratCliddesdiNiTbeoIogical  College.  He  was  principal 
at  Cuddeadon  from  1885  to  187^,  «beabebeGanaiC||kspiofcssor 
of  i>astoral  theology  at  Oxford  and  canon  of  Cbrist  Church.  To 
the  v.o:\']  outside  he  was  only  known  at  this  time  as  nrc  cf 
t>r  Pu'ty'i  mo;t  intimate  friends  .md  .is  a  leading  member  01  the 
Ergli  t.  <  li  .r  h  Union.  But  in  Oxford,  and  especially  .tmong  the 
younger  men,  be  exercised  an  exceptional  influence,  due,  not  to 
apcdal  proIiUBdtty  of  intellect,  but  to  his  remarkable  charm  in 
pctaooal  intcfcoorM,  and  his  abounding  sincerity  and  goodness. 
In  1885  Dr  King  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  most 
anreatfulcpisodeofhisei^scopatewatiysproeectitioo  (1888-1890) 

*  J.  W.  Males,  in  the  AlSkiMuiim  for  the  tst  of  An;piit  1891,  »ug- 

Kta  that  in  writing  King'*  elegy  Milton  had  in  hi?  nvnd.  bc^dc^  the 
lis  of  Theocritus,  a  I^tin  eeiojpje  of  Giov  mni  n.ipti^ta  .\m.iltco 
enrillcd  Lycidn^,  in  whirh  L>  ri;I,is  Kids  fan  wt  II  tt>  the  I  iiid  Ite  love* 
Sitld  prav>  for  ^iliuIu  bri  <  fi:-  ■  n  (n^  \  in  .i^e.  He  »  i-.  f  iniiliir  with  the 
It.tb.in  1  i-!n  [»>  t4  of  ihr  Kcnai^ncc,  and  he  may  also  have  been 
infl'.i'  >'!.  rhoicr  n(  the  name  by  the  ahaphtrd  Lyddas  in 

S^uiit*iv'»  eclogue  thiUu. 


for  ritualiiUc  practices  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterboiyv 
Dr  Bcnaon,  and,  on  appeal,  before  tbe  judicial  commiuce  9i  tba 
Pfivy  Council  (aee  Lincoln  JaDemNT}.  Dr  King,  who  loyally 
conformed  his  practices  lotbe  atcbbisliop's  judgment,  devoted 
himself  unsparingly  to  the  WOtb  of  his  diocese;  and.  irrespective 
of  his  High  Church  views,  he  won  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  all  classes  by  his  real  saintliness  01  character.  The  bishop, 
who  never  married,  died  at  Lincoln  on  the  8ih  of  Maicb  t9ia 
See  the  obituary  notice  in  Tht  Times,  March  9,  1910. 

KINO.  HENRY  (1391-1660),  English  bishop  and  poet,  eldest 
son  of  John  King,  aflcrw.Trds  bishop  of  London,  was  baptized 
on  the  i6th  of  January  i  v;''  With  his  younger  brother  John 
he  proceeiled  from  Westminster  Sih(H>l  to  ('Kr;>i  Chureh,  Oxford, 
where  both  matriculated  on  the  jotb  of  January  1609.  Henry 
King  entered  ibechoich,  and  after  receiving  variuusccclesiasticd 
prefcimeata  In  was  made  bishop  of  Cluchcster  in  x64>,  leccivins 
at  tbe  aame  time  tbe  ricb  living  of  Petworth,  Sosei.  On  tbe 
sgtb  of  December  of  that  year  Chichester  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  King  was  among  the  prisorjers.  After 
his  release  he  found  an  asylum  with  his  broiher  in-Liw,  Sir 
Richard  Mobart  of  Langley,  Buckingliarnshirc,  and  afterward* 
at  Richkings  near  by,  with  l.ady  Salter,  said  tn  haNC  been  a 
sister  of  Dr  Brian  Duppa  ( 1 5^  j-i66i).  King  was  a  close  friend 
of  Duppa  and  personally  ai  quainti d  with  Charles  I,  In  one  of 
bis  poena  dated  1649  be  apcaks  of  tbe  £tA«»  BasitUu  aa  tbe 
king^  own  woffc.  Scstored  to  bja  bendke  nt  tbe  Rcstmatbn, 
King  died  at  Chichester  on  the  30th  of  September  1669.  His 
works  include  Potmt,  Elegies,  Paradoxes  and  Sonets  (1657),  Tit 
Psalmes  0/  D^v'd  Jram  the  Nrx  Tr.iniU:;ion  of  the  li^'le,  turned 
into  Meter  (1651),  and  several  sermons.  lie  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  John  Donne,  and  prefixed  an  ekOT  tO  tba  lM|} 
edition  of  his  friend's  poems. 

King's  Poems  and  Tuilm^  were  edited,  with  a  Uogmphleal  abetcib, 

by  the  Kev.  j.  llanruh  (184J). 

KINO.  RUFUS  (i7  55-i8i7),  American  political  leader,  was 
Inirn  cm  tlie  :.4!h  of  March  I7S5  Si  urboro-jgh,  Maine,  then 
a  part  of  Mass.Khus^ctts.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777, 
read  law  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and 
was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1780.  He  served  in  tbe  Matsacbn* 
setts  General  Caort  bi  1783-1784  and  to  tbe  CoBfcdeitteo  Cob* 
gress  in  1 784-1787.  During  tboe  critical  yean  be  adopted  tbe 
"  states'  rights  "  attitude.  It  was  largely  through  his  eHorta 
that  the  General  Court  in  1784  rejected  the  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  authorizing  Congress  to  levy  a  5% 
impo*t.  He  was  one  of  the  three  M.iss.u  husetts  delegates  in 
Congrcis  in  17S5  who  refused  to  present  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  proposing  a  convention  to  amend  the  artidea. 
He  was  also  out  of  sympathy  with  tlie  meeting  at  Annapolis  sa 
1 786.  He  did  good  service,  however,  In  oppodng  tbe  estensiao 
of  slavery.  Early  in  1787  Kiaf  van  novcd  by  tba  Sbifi 
Rebellion  and  by  tbe  inmeace  of  Afexander  Hamilton  to  tabe  a 
broader  view  of  the  general  situation,  and  it  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  in  Congress,  on  the  of  Fchru;iry  1787, 
sanctioning  the  cill  for  the  Phila'leif)hia  con^iiijiional  con- 
vention. In  the  convention  he  supported  the  large-state  party, 
favoured  a  strong  executive,  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  opposed  the  counting  of  slaves  in  determining 
the  apportionment  of  representatives.  In  1788  be  was  one  of 
the  moat  influential  mambcia  of  tbe  Maaaacboaetta  eaovention 
which  rati6ed  tbe  Federal  ConstftutbM.  He  matried  Maiy 
A  hop  (1789-1819)  of  New  York  in  1786  and  removed  to  that 
city  in  1788.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
.Assembly  in  the  spring  of  17S9,  and  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  held  in  July  of  that  year  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
representatives  of  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
this  body  he  servcdin  17S9-1 796, supported  Hamilton's  financial 
measures,  WaaUngton'k  neutrality  proclamation  and  the  Jay 
Treaty,  ud  bccnaae  one  of  tbe  recogniard  leaders  of  the  Federal* 
ist  party.  He  was  ndnilter  to  Great  Britain  in  1796-1803  and 
again  in  t8?s-iSi6,  and  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1804  and  1808,  and  for  president  in  181 6,  when  he 
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ncchvd  54  deetatal  vMct  t»  i9s  cut  for  Mmirm;  He  was 
•pbi  Ktuxwd  to  the  Seaai*  in  1S13,  aad  HM  tt  dacted  ia  1819 

as  the  mratt  of  a  struggle  between  tfce  Vmii  Btnen  *M  Ctinton 

factions  of  the  Dcrnocratic-Rr|)ufilieari  purly.  In  the  Missouri 
Compromise  debates  he  supjMirti  i|  the  .mi i  slavery  proKraniriic  in 
the  njaiii,  but  for  ctjri>l;luliijiial  t-  asons  voted  against  the  M-corid 
clause  of  the  Tallmadgc  Amcndtncnl  providing  that  all  slaves 
born  in  tbe  state  after  itt  admission  into  the  Union  should  be 
ffce  tt  the  Aft  of  twenty-live  ye«n»  He  died  at  Jaouucm, 
Loog  Uud,  oo  the  a9th  of  Apcfl  ttrj. 

The  Lift  amd  Ctrrtspcmienu  tf  Rmfus  JTia^.  begun  about  1850 
^  hU  ion,  Charles  King,  was  completed  by  hit  grandson,  Charles 
ft.  King,  and  published  irj  bix  volume*  (New  York,  i«94-tgoo). 

Rufus  King's  st)n,  Jons  Alsop  King  (17S8-1S67),  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  in  I'aris,  served  in  the  war  of  iSij  as  a 
lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assemljjy  in  tSi^iSii  and  of  the  New  York  Senate  in 
1823.  When  his  father  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  in 
1835  he  accompanied  him  as  sccrctaiy  of  the  American  legation, 
■ad  when  hb  father  cctunied  home  oa  aecoant  of  ill  health  he 
remained  as  charge  d'affafres  nota  Augost  tSiA.  He  was  a 
memi  cr  of  the  New  York  Awcmbly  again  in  1831  and  in  1840, 
was  a  NMng  reprwcntalivc  in  Congress  in  i84()-!85t,  and  in 
1857-1850  wai  governor  of  Xew  ^'nrk  State,  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Rejiuljlican  early,  and  in  iSbi  was  a  delej^atc  to 
the  Peace  Conference  in  \Vasliin;?ton. 

Another  son,  Charles  King  (178Q-1S67).  was  also  educated 
ablMd,  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  of  i<ia,  and  served  in  1814  in  the  New  Jfork  Assembly, 
•ad  after  worlcing  for  some  yean  as  a  jouraaBit  was  praideat  of 
Columbia  Collie  in  1849- 1864. 

A  third  son,  J*Mts  Gore  Kinc  (1791-1853).  was  an  as<^ant 
adjul ant-jri  lu  ral  in  the  war  of  iHi;,  was  a  hanker  in  I.ivcrfxwl 
and  afterwards  in  New  York,  and  was  prcMik-iit  of  the  Xew 
York  &  Eric  railroad  un'. il  iS;;,  uht.fl  liy  hi-<  \  i'  it  to  Lo;i(!on  he 
secured  tbe  loan  to  American  bankers  of  £1,000,000  from  tbe 
yyctaota  of  the  Bank  of  England.  la  1149^-1851  he  was  a 
tcpreaeatativcia  Qmgicm  from  New  Jersey. 

Charfes  Klng^  sea,  Kortm  Kno  (1814^16]^),  fradaated  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1833,  served  Iw  three  years  in 
the  engineer  corps,  and,  after  resigning  from  tbe  army,  became 
assistant  engineer  tA  the  New  York  &  Erie  railioa  I.  He  was 
adjutant  general  of  New  York  slate  in  iS^t/  iS^f,  and  became 
a  brigadier-general  of  \'il,inuers  in  the  Cnion  army  in  1861, 
commande<l  a  division  in  \  irginia  in  i86a-i86j,  and,  being  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  from  the  am^,  was  UjS.  mhriaier 
to  the  fapal  Sutcs  in  1863-1867. 

Hb  ioo,  CKMUS  Kino  (b.  1844)1  served  in  the  aitHlcry  until 
tSToaadiaihacambyiiBUl  1879;  hewasappoiatfldhrigadier- 
general  V.S.  Vbhmteert  fn  the  Spanish  War  in  1898,  and  served 
in  the  Philippines.  He  wrote  Famous  a':J  Dn-.iht  Battles 
(1884),  Ciimpcisning  with  Crook  (iSijo),  and  many  |x>pular 
lomanres  of  military  life. 

KINO,  THOMAS  (1730-1805),  English  actor  and  dramatist, 
was  born  in  Ixtndon  on  the  20th  of  Aufiu>i  17^0.  Garrak  saw 
him  when  appearing  as  a  strolling  player  in  a  booth  at  Windsor, 
and  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane.  He  made  his  fir>l  appearance 
there  in  1748  as  the  Herald  in  XiaglMT.  Ueplayodlhepartof 
ADworth  hi  the  first  preseaUtiaa  of  Masafafer^  JVcar  fray  Is 
Fay  Old  DtUs  (1748),  and  during  the  summer  be  p!ayed  Romeo 
and  other  leading  parts  in  Bristol.  For  eight  years  he  was  the 
leading  comedy  actor  at  the  Smock  Alley  theatre  in  Dublin, 
but  in  1759  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane  and  look  leading  parts 
until  1 80 J.  One  of  his  earliest  successes  was  as  L/ord  Ogkby 
in  The  Clandaiint  Marriage  (1766),  which  was  compared  to 
Garrick's  Hamlet  and  Kemblc's  Coriolanus,  but  be  reached  the 
diaus  of  his  icpirtatka  whca  ho  created  the  part  of  Sir  Peter 
Tkazb  at  th»  fnit  tepccseatattoa  of  Tie  SSoM  ftr  5«sadal 
(1777).  He  was  tbe  author  of  a  number  of  farces,  and  part- 
owner  and  manager  of  several  theatres,  but  bis  fondness  for 

gamtJint;  bn.iigbt.  USS  .10  pOVSMjT.    Bo  dMl  OD  ihc  Iltb  of 

December  1805. 


KmO.  VIUUM  (t«s»-iystf ,  Ai^Mcaa  dmae^  the  soa  «l 
JaaMS  King,  an  Ahewjeea  man  who  migrated  to  Antrim,  was 

bom  in  May  1650.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
.ind  after  h.  Ing  (.re  t  nted  tO  the  parishof  Si  Wcrburgh,  l'  .!  Ln, 
in  i6;y,  iMrtanie  dian  o(  St  Patrick's  in  16S4,  bishop  of  D<  rr)  in 
\(>Qi,  and  archbi-vhop  of  Dublm  in  170J.  In  ijiS  he  founded 
the  divinity  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  vshich  bears 
his  name.  He  died  in  May  1729.  King  was  the  author  of  The 
Slate  oj the  PteteOanls  in  Ireland  under  King  Jamei's  GiKcmmtnt 
(1691),  hot  is  best  known  by  bis  De  Oritine  Mali  (1702;  Eng. 
tranSb,  1731)1  aa  essay  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply  by  Bayle  and 
Leibnitz.  King  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Rcvohitioa,  aad 
his  voluminous  correspondence  is  a  valuable  h^P  tO  OUT  haMr> 
ledge  of  the  Ireland  of  his  day. 

Sec  A  Great  A rchbi'hop  of  DmUm,  TFtBtw Kil^  DJ>^  cfilcd  ly 
Sir  C.  S.  King,  Bart.  (1908). 

KINO.  WILUAM  (1663-1712),  English  port  and  iniscdUacoOB 
writer,  son  of  Ezekicl  King,  was  born  in  1663.  From  his  fatlwr 
he  inherited  a  small  estate  and  he  was  connected  with  the  Hyde 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  uadir  Or 
Busby,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.  t68s;  D.C.L.  169*% 
His  first  Uterary  enterprise  was  a  defence  of  WyclifTe,  written 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward  Hannes  (d.  1710)  and  entitled 
Rejiritior.s  ufan  Mar.s.  VarilLn's  Hiilory  oj  Heresy  .  .  .  (i6.58). 
He  bet  amc  known  as  a  humorous  writer  on  the  Tory  and  High 
Ch  ir<  h  side.  He  took  part  in  the  controversy  aroustd  by  the 
conversion  of  the  once  stubborn  non-juror  Wdliara  Sherlock,  one 
of  his  contributions  being  an  entertaining  ballad,  "  The  Battle 
Royal,"  in  which  tbe  disputants  art.  Sherlock  tund  South.  la 
1094  he  gaiaed  the  favour  of  Princess  Anne  by  a  defence  of  her 
hinbond's  country  entitled  AnimadversioHs  en  the  Pretended 
Aeeount  of  Denmark,  in  answxr  to  a  depreciatory  pamphlet  by 
Rol>crt  (afterwards  Vi^^ounl)  Molcsworlh.  For  this  scrs  ice  be 
was  made  secretary  to  the  priticcss.  He  supported  Charies 
Boyle  in  liii  cimUovcriy  with  Richard  Ikr.lley  over  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  E[if.iies  cj  Fhdtaris,  by  a  letter  (printed  in  Dr  Bert- 
ley's  Dissctt^ions  .  .  .  (1698),  moia  COlMWaty  known  as 
B»yk  atfiintt  Bentley),  in  which  he  gave  an  aooooat  of  tbe  dr* 
cunutaaccs  of  Bentley's  tnteiview  with  the  bootoefler  Bcnael. 
Bentley  attacked  Dr  King  in  his  Dissertation  in  answer  (1699)  to 
this  book,  and  King  replied  with  a  second  letter  to  bis  friend 
Doyle.  lie  further  hatiri^ed  Iknllcy  in  ten  Didogucs  of  Ike  D<-ii 
rehiling  to  .  .  .  the  F.pislies  of  Phclaris  (i6yy).  In  1700  he  pub- 
lished The  Transartionetr,  U'ilh  some  of  his  Phiiasophi'.  d  Fcncics, 
in  tvc  Dialogues,  ridiculing  the  credulity  of  Hans  Sloane,  who  was 
then  tbe  secretary  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  This  was  followed  up 
later  with  some  burlesque  Unftd  TraMsudimu  in  PhiUt»pkf 
(1709).  By  an  able  defence  of  his  friend,  James  Anneihy. 
$th  cadof  AmlCMgr,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  his  wife 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1701,  he  gained  a  legal  n  putatioa 
which  he  did  nothing  further  to  advamr.  He  was  sctit  to  Ireland 
in  1701  to  be  judge  of  the  high  court  of  a  imiraky,  and  later 
Ik  c  iitic  sole  commissioner  of  the  pri/ts,  keeper  of  the  records  la 
the  Bermingham  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  Nncar-gencral  tothr 
primate.  About  1708  he  returned  to  London.  He  served  the 
Tory  cause  by  writing  for  The  Examiner  before  it  was  tahcm^ 
by  SwifU  He  wrote  four  pamphlets  in  support  of  Sadieveiel, 
in  the  mostcomidenhlBof  which, "  A  VladicaUon  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Henry  Sadievercfl  .  .  .  ta  a  IHalogae  between  a  Tory  and  « 
Whig  "  (17J 1),  he  had  the  assistance  of  Charles  Lambc  of  Christ 
Church  and  of  Sachcvcrell  himself.  In  December  1711  Swift 
obtained  for  King  the  ofTicc  of  gazetteer,  worth  from  £  .-as  to 
f.iso.  King  was  now  very  poor,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  work, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  ist  of  Jidy  171a.  Be  died  OB 
the  3  jth  ol  December  in  tbe  same  year. 

The  other  works  of  William  King  include:  A  Joumev  to  Leitdm^ 

in  tkeycar  l6<>S.  After  Ihelnienious  Method  of  that  made  by  Dr  Marttm 
Liiter  to  Pans,  in  Ike  same  Year  .  .  .  (1C99),  which  was  considered  by 
the  author  10  be  fiis  bs-^t  work:  Adixrsaria,  or  Oceasional  Remaria 
on  .'Jen  and  .Manners,  a  selection  from  his  critieal  note  book,  wtiirk 
shows  wide  and  varied  reading;  Kufir.us,  or  An  Hutortial  Essey  cn 
Ike  Favourite  Uinistry  (1712).  a  safrc  on  the  duke  of  Marllxnvjkh- 
His  chid  poenu  are:  Th*  Art  «/  Cookery:  im  imitation  Uoe*u'» 
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Art  of  Poetry.  With  sowu  Leileri  to  Dr  UsUr  and  Others  (1708).  one 
of  his  mosn  ainuiln.:  wrirks;  The  Art  cf  Lcxr;  in  imitalion  of  ()rid  .  .  . 
(170^);  "MulK  ul  Mi>u:itiiiin.'  .irni  .1  fa:-l(  -jjiic  "  Orphi'Us and  Eury- 
dicc.  '  A  volume  u(  MiUtlianui  in  Proa  and  Verse  appeared  in 
1705,  hi*  JlnMMW  .  .  .  woetditedbyj. Brawoin  ■7j3:andin 
1776  John  Nichola  produced  w>  cnxlknt  edition  of  hu  Oritiiud 
Wath*  .  .  .  vUk  HiiiorUai  lhlt$  Mi  MtKuirt  ^  the  AMtker. 
Dr  Johnson  included  him  in  Ma  Lim  if  (At  Poitf,  and  hi*  works 
•pprar  in  »ubfequcnt  collection*. 

King  is  not  to  be  confuted  with  another  William  King  (i68S' 
l76_-i).  author  of  .1  mock  hcroir  (K-x^m  calU-d  The  rui!j/(l7,^6)<utirizing 
the  countcvb  of  N  j'.vLiurhfi,  .m  l  ]  r;ncijial  of  Si  .Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

KINO  lOF  OCKHAM].  PETER  KING.  iST  Ba«ON  (1669-17^4). 
lord  dumceUor  «f  England,  was  born  al  Exeter  in  1669.  u  his 
yoMh  he  was  interested  in  early  cbutch  UtUKjr,  and  published 
•aonymously  in  i6q(  An  Enquiry  into  IkeConttUiitioH,  Discipline, 
Unity  and  Worship  of  the  Piimili-.c  Church  that  Jlouriihcd  u  ithin 
tkt first  Thre^  Hundred  Ye^rs  ti/U-r  Chriil.  This  treatise  cnRaRcJ 
the  intereii  ut  hii  cousin,  John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  by  whoic 
advice  his  father  sent  him  to  the  tinivcr&ity  of  Leiden,  where  he 
Stayed  for  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  the  Middle  Tensple 
ia  1694  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1698.  In  1700  he  was 
letttrned  to  parliament  fur  Beer  Alston  in  Devonshire;  he  was 
appointed  fcoorder  ol  Claatonbary  in  1705  aad  Reorder  of 
Liandoo  in  if«S.  He  una  chief  justice  of  the  coounon  picas 
from  1714  to  17JS,  when  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  was  raised  to  the  i)errage.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  was  made  lord  chancclloi',  holding  ofTice  until 
compelled  by  a  paralytic  stroke  to  resign  in  173J.  He  died  al 
Ockham,  Surrey,  on  the  ::r.d  of  July  1734.  Ix>rd  King  as 
chancellor  failed  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
attbeconUDOnlawbar.  Nevertheless  he  left  his  mark  on  Eng- 
lidi  iaw  by  itabLiihiag  the  principles  that  a  «iU  o(  imnovahle 
propeiCx  i»  gnvcined  tlie  Inr  fad  nrf  HUttt  and  that  utoe  a 
husband  had  a  legal  right  to  the  personal  estate  of  bbirife,«liick 
niQSt  be  asserted  by  a  suit  in  equity,  the  court  would  not  help 
him  unless  he  made  a  {irovision  out  of  the  property  for  the  wife, 
if  she  required  it.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Act  (4  Ceo,  IL 
C.  26)  by  virtue  of  which  1  .i;.';!'  !]  superseded  Latin  ;is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  courts.  Lord  King  published  in  1702  a  History  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  (Leipzig,  1706;  Basel,  1750)  which  went 
tbroaghsevcfal  editions  and  was  also  translated  into  Latin. 

Bb  |feat<-gi«at-graodaon,  Wiujak  (ttof-ig«3),  manled  in 
«8j$  tM  oaly  dambter  of  Lord  Byion  the  poet,  and  was  created 
call  of  iMmet  in  i8}8.  Another  descendant,  Pctex  John 
IXKKE  Kino  (181 1-1885),  '^'ho  was  momber  of  parliament  fur 
East  Surrey  from  184;  to  iJ^ja.  won  some  fame  as  an  a'Jvocatt 
of  reform,  being  rcsijonsiblc  1  .r  the  passing  of  the  Real  Estate 
Charges  .\ct  of  1854,  and  for  the  repeal  of  a  large  number  of 
obsolete  laws. 

KIIfQ  (0.  Eng.  cynimg,  abbreviated  into  cyn%,  cing;  cf.  O.  H.  G. 
chuH-  kunimi,  dhtn-  kimig,  M.H.C.  kUnic,  kUnec,  kiinc,  Mod. 
Ger.  Kmig,  O,  None  iommgr,  iottp,  Swed.  konmn,  JbMig),  a 
title,  !n  its  actttd  we  genetany  implying  sovereignty  of  die  most 

exalted  rank.  Any  inclusive  definition  of  the  word  "  king  "  is, 
however,  impossible.  It  ahrays  implies  sovereignty,  but  in  no 
special  degree  or  sense;  e.g.  the  sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire 
and  of  Scrvia  are  both  kings,  and  so  too,  at  least  in  popular 
parlance,  arc  the  chiefs  of  many  barbarous  peoples,  e.g.  the  Zulus. 
The  use  of  the  title  is,in  fact, involved  in  considerable  confusion, 
laigdy  the  result  of  historic  causes.  Freeman,  Indeed,  in  his 
Compttntiot  Pctitia  (p.  138)  aaya: "  There  is  a  conuaon  idea  of 
kingship  which  is  at  once  ncogidndliowemliaid  it  may  be  to 
define  it.  This  is  shown  among  other  tUnga  by  the  fact  that  no 
difficulty  Is  ever  felt  as  totranslatingthc  word  king  and  the  words 
which  answer  to  it  in  oihi  r  lar.guaKi-i."  This,  however,  is  subject 
to  considerable  niodilicatioti.  "King,"  for  instance,  b  used  to 
translate  the  Homeric  ava^  equally  ^^  jth  the  .Athenian  fiaaiXtif! 
or  the  Roman  rex.  Yet  1!  l  H  imeric  "  kings  "  were  but  tribal 
cUdi;  while  the  Athenian  uui  Ronaa  IpBgl  were  kings  in 
toaMfthfag  owia  than  the  modem  scua,  aa  auptcme  priests  as 
srcflsaanpremeralersaad  langfrna  (see  Aaciiow;  and  Rome: 
HUtory).  In  the  English  Bible,  too,  the  title  of  king  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  the  great  king  of  Persia  and  to  potentates 


who  weft  llttia  bom  thm  Oriental  sheOn.  A  more  practical 

difBcully,  moreover,  presented  itself  in  international  intercourse, 
before  diplomatic  conventions  became,  in  the  19th  century,  more 
or  less  stereotyped.  (Originally  the  title  of  king  was  superior  to 
that  uf  cnifKTor,  anil  ii  v. as  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  the 
sufurior  tuli-  o!  r,x  ttiat  llic  chief  magijlralcS  of  Rome  adopted 
the  names  of  Caetar,  imptratar  and  primups  to  signalize  their 
authority.  Bnl  wWl  ihB  davakfMMt  of  the  Roman  imperial 
idea  the  title  cnpctw  camo  to  maaa  bnco  than  had  been  ii^ 
vdved  ia  that  «l  m;  veiy  early  ia  the  Usloiy  of  the  Empire 
there  were  subject  Ungi;  whQe  with  the  Hellenizing  of  the  East 
Roman  Empire  its  rulers  assumed  the  style  of  /SaffiXfit,  no 
longer  to  !>c  translated  "  king  "  but  "  emperor."  I  rom  this 
Roman  conception  of  ihc  supremacy  of  the  emperor  the  medieval 
Empire  of  the  Wist  iiituritcd  its  traditions.  With  the  bar- 
barian invasions  the  Teutonic  idea  of  kingship  bad  come  into 
touch  with  the  Roman  idea  of  empire  and  with  the  theocratic 
conceptions  which  this  liad  absorbed  from  tlie  old  Rosian  and 
Oriental  views  of  kingship.  With  theea  the  Tcatook  kinednp 
had  in  its  origin  but  little  in  common. 

Etymologically  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  words  for  king 
have  quite  di^tinLt  origins.  The  Latin  rex  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  rajcii,  anti  mranl  originally  steersman.  The  Teutonic 
king  on  the  contrary  corresrK);jds  to  the  .Sanskrit  giinxikc,  and 
"  simply  meant  father,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  king  of  liis 
own  kin,  the  father  of  a  clan,  the  father  of  a  people."'  TbeToiy 
tonic  kingship,  in  short,  was  national;  the  king  was  the  supccna 
reiircscnlative  of  the  people,  "  hedged  with  divinity  "  in  so  far 
aahe  waa  the  P^mad  descendant  of  thaaatlBDalaod^  hot  with 
none  of  that  ahsohite  theocratic  authority  associated  with  the 

titles  oirdoT  fSaaCkM.  This,  however,  was  moililled  by  contact 
with  Rome  and  Christianity,  liie  early  Icutouit  coi.ciuerora 
liad  never  lost  their  reverence  for  the  Koi.ian  c.-nperor,  ami  were 
from  time  to  time  proud  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority  by 
accepting  titles,  suth  as  "  patrician,"  by  which  this  was  implied. 
But  by  the  coronation  of  Ciiarles,  lung  of  the  Franks,  as  emperor 
of  the  West,  the  Gcanaakingihip  was  absorbed  into  the  Romaa 
inwerial  idea,  a  pncess  which  exercised  a  profound  effca  on  the 
evohitiaa  of  the  Teutonic  khtgship  generally.  In  the  symmetri- 
cal political  theory  of  m^evaJ  Europe  pope  and  emperor  were 
sua  and  moon,  kings  but  lesser  satellites;  though  the  theory 
only  partially  and  occasionally  corresponded  with  the  facts. 
But  tlic  elevation  CI  Charlemagne  had  had  a  profound  effect  in 
niK  i;(ying  the  st.itus  01  kingship  in  nations  that  never  came  under 
his  sceptic  nor  under  that  of  bis  successors.  The  shadowy 
claim  of  the  emperors  to  universal  dominion  was  in  thcoiy 
everywhere  acknowleUged;  but  independent  kings  hastened  to 
assert  tbeir  own  dignity  by  surroundbw  Ihemaetvea  with  the 
coiaawnlal  fonna  of  tha  Emsixt  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Saion  hrdmUas  in  England,  by  assuming  the  imperial 
style.  The  mere  fact  of  this  usurpation  sliowed  that  the  title 
of  king  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  tliat  of  tniperor;  and  so  it 
coutiuued,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  at  least,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Emplic  in  1806  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
imperial titlahy Ha auUiplicatioaui the (9th century.  Totha 

'  Mas  MOtler.  Led.  Set.  Lang.,  2nd  series,  p.  155.  "  -Ml  pco|de,  save 
those  who  fancy  that  the  name  king  baa  HMncthing  to  dO  with  a 
Tartar  Utn  or  with  a '  caoaiag ' . . .  OHMt  are  aareed  that  tha 

iish  tyning  and  the  Sanskrit  fandb  both  coow  trora  the  same  raoi, 

from  that  widely  spread  root  whence  comes  cur  own  eyn  or  Vin 
and  the  Greek  yirot.  The  only  question  is  whether  there  i«i  any 
cofincxion  between  tyning  and  fonaka  cloter  than  that  which  is 
implied  ill  their  boih  commji  from  the  tame  ori>;inal  root.  That  is 
to  say,  are  .w  tu  suppose  that  cynxng  and  ganaku  art-  strictly  the  vjme 
word  comnii/n  t  j  '^.mskrit  and  Teutonic,  or  is  it  rnougn  to  think 
that  cyning  :«  an  independent  formation  made  after  the  Teutons 
had  separated  themseimfmn  tha  eemmoa  stock}...  Tha  diiefk 
ence  between  the  two  deriwetioosii  not  voy  remote,  as  the  o» 
the  ruling  idea  in  any  caaej  but  if  we  make  the  word  immedbtely 
cognate  with  gftnaka  we  bnna  in  a  notion  al>ntit  '  the  father  of  his 
people  '  which  ha-!  no  place  11  wc  simply  f!cri\r  cri'i  U(^m  eyn." 
See  also  O.  Schrader,  Heallexikon  dfr  Indo^rrv:,'.'::  '  'n.  n  AttertumS' 
hunde  (Sirassburg,  1901)  i.e.  "  Kdnig  ":  the  tkunimg  (King)  ia  but 
the  chumii  (Kin)  perranified:  cf.  A&  Msd  Siasc.*"  piioee '*|  IW 
fcm.  •  "  race,"  •.«.  L.at.  gtm. 
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iMt,  moreovvr,  the  enperoc  icUined  the  piei«gMl«tof  creating 
Uagi, M iaUw en* ol the UasalPlHiiaiasi^t, alight  bor- 
lencdaBdftcdjriuedbytheaBpcfforM^wlMB.  AMerSt4the 

title  of  king  has  been  assumed  or  heftowM  hy  •  consensus  of  the 
Powers;  e.g.  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  made  king  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  (i  814),  and  per  (L>r.tr,i  ihc  title  of  king  was  refused 
to  the  elector  of  Hesse- by  the  congress  of  Aix  la-Chapellc  (i8i8). 
In  general  the  title  of  king  is  now  taken  to  imply  .1  suvncinn 
and  independent  inlcrnalional  ^losition.  This  was  implied  in  the 
lecogniiion  of  the  title  of  king  in  the  rulers  of  Greece,  Rumania, 
SeivU  Uid  BttlfMU  when  theae  oountriea  were  declared  abso- 
hildy  faidcpeadCBt  el  l^key.  The  fktioo  of  thia  independent 
•ovcTciKiity  ia  ptcMiTed  eves  ia  th»  cut  «f  tte  kiKfi  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  Wflrttemberg,  who  are  tediakally  nenhaia  «f  a 
free  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  but  arc  not  indepcMlcafti 
aincc  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers  arc  practicaOy  COB- 
irollL']  by  the  king  of  Prussia  as  German  emperor. 

The  theory  of  the  "  divine  right  "  of  kings,  as  at  present 
■admtood,  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth.  The  principle 
OMmt  that  the  kingship  is  "  dcicendible  in  one  sacred 
Kigtft  family,"  as  George  Canninf  put  ft,  b  not  only  still 
that  of  tha  Biitasb  coottitvtian,  aa  that  af  all  ommi- 
archkal  ttatea,  hot  b  practically  thai  of  kfapUp  ftoat  the  ba> 
ginning.  This  ia,  however,  qoite  a  different  thing  from  aaaerting 
with  the  modern  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  "  divine  right "  not 
only  that  "  legitimate  '*  monarchs  derive  tluir  .luttinriiy  from, 
and  are  responsible  to,  God  alone,  but  that  this  authority  is  by 
divint-  firilit'..!r.t c  hirt'li'ary  in  a  certain  order  of  succession. 
The  power  of  popular  election  remained,  even  though  popular 
choice  was  by  custom  or  by  religious  sentiment  confined  within 
the  limiu  of  a  single  family.  The  custom  of  primogeniture 
grew  np  owing  to  the  obvfcMts  convenience  of  a  simple  rule  that 
Aoiild  avoid  rtiinona contcat*;  thaMxalkd  "Salic  Law  "  went 
farther,  and  by  eidatBng  fonaka,  ifaMvad  aaethcr  poeriUe 
source  of  weakness.  Neither  did  the'Tetttonk  kingship  imply 
absolute  power.  The  idea  of  kingship  as  a  theocratic  function 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  political  controversies  of  the 
17th  century,  is  due  ultimately  to  Oriental  influences  brought  to 
bear  through  Chri;;  ianit  \ ,  The  i  rowning  and  anointing  of  thv 
emperors,  borrowed  from  Bysanlium  and  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  Imitated  by  lesser  poten- 
tates; and  this" aacring  "  by  ecdeslaatkal  authority  gave  to  the 
Uag  a  t1rm*1— ■  of  special  sancthy.  The  Christian  king  thus 
bacMaa*  fai  •  aCBH^  Ska  tba  Komaa  m,  both  Uag  and  pikst. 
Shake^tean  laakea  Wcftaid  IL  say, "  Net  al  the  water  ta  the 
rough  rude  sea  can  wash  the  balm  off  from  ao  anointed  king  " 
(act  iii.  sc.  2);  and  this  conception  of  the  kingship  tended  to 
gather  strength  with  the  weakening  of  the  prestige  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  clergy  generally.  Before  the  Reformation  the  anointed 
kin:;  w  '.viihin  his  realm,  the  accredited  vicar  of  God  for  secu- 
lar purposes;  alter  the  Reformation  he  became  this  in  Protestant 
states  for  religious  purposes  also.  In  En^aad  It  is  not  without 
■Ignificance  that  the  laccrdotal  vestmenta,  gcacratly  discarded 
tw  the  ifcigf  lliliiialk .  alb  and  stok — con  tinned  to  be  among 
tH  t"**;**^  af  tha  f— ig»  (Ma  CoaoMXHui).  Mateetef, 
this  sacroaaact  cteraeter  ha  acqvked  oet  bgr  vbtne  af  hb 

"  sacring."  but  by  hercditar>-  right;  the  coroaaHoa,  anointing 
and  vesting  were  but  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  a  divine 
gr.it c  adherent  in  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  title.  Even 
Roman  Catholic  monarchs,  like  Louis  XIV.,  would  never  have 
admitted  that  their  coronation  by  the  archbishop  constituted 
any  part  of  their  title  to  reign;  it  was  no  more  than  the  conse- 
cration of  their  title.  In  England  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
light  af  Uap  «aa  davdoped  to  iu  estieauat  kgical  coodiaieBs 
tajagthapalitietleaatiwraiiaaaf tbatjthentaiy.  OClU 
aiiwwiaate  tba  BK»t<asUngdAidirai  Hebb<a,  the  meet  awMMg' 
ated  Sir  Robert  Hlmer,  It  was  the  main  issue  to  he  deoded 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  royalists  holding:  th -t  "  Christian 
kings,  princes  and  governors  "derive  thi  ii  .iu'.horit)  direct  from 
Cod,  the  parliamentarians  that  this  author  it  >■  i>  the  outcome  of  a 
contract,  actual  or  implied,  between  sovereign  and  pe<^.  In 
the  kiag^  pawcr  amdd  ba  laHmiird,  acceidint  to 


Louis  XIV.'s  famous  nyiiig:  "  L'tiat,  e'est  m»il"m\ 
only  by  hia  own  ftee  actj  in  the  other  hk  actieaa  aadUk 
govenMd  hy  tha  adviee  and  ciaaaiat  af  the  pMfk,  la  ehm 

he  would  be  ultimately  rcsponsihk.  The  victeiy  of  thb  liittr 
principle  was  proclaimed  to  all  the  worid  by  the  execution  d 
Charles  I.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right,  indeed,  for  a  »hdf 
drew  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  royal  "  nutiyr ",  it 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Anglican  t  h  jrch  o(  the  KeMofi- 
tion;  but  it  suffered  a  rude  blow  wbcn  James  II.  made  it  iirpv^ 
sible  for  the  clergy  to  obey  both  their  conscience  and  their  hif, 
and  the  revolution  of  1688  made  an  end  of  it  as  a  great  politkii 
force.  These  events  had  effects  far  beyond  Eagbad.  Ikf 
served  aanrNcdeBts  for  the  cmsede  of  repiibtkaaFnaccafiha 
kings,  and  later  For  the  mhetlttttfoR  of  the  demacntfc  kk^il^ 
of  Louis  rhilippo,  "  king  of  the  French  by  the  grace  ol  G«kI 
and  the  will  of  the  people,"  for  the  "legitimate"  kingship  «f 
Charles  X.,  "  king  of  France  by  the  grace  of  God." 

The  theory  of  the  crown  in  Britain,  as  held  by  descent  irodifxi 
and  modifiable  hy  parliamentary  action,  and  yet  also  "  by  :y 
grace  of  God,"  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cuikst  lnd;i:co 
of  the  English  kingship;  but  the  rival  thaoiy  af  inalkaibie 

diviae  right  k  net  dead.  ItkatnngiaOanMajraadcvcdJIr 
la  Ptwk;  It  Bundvtt  aa  a  nUitant  kMce  ameag  the  Coioh 

Spain  and  the  Rograibia  lb  Aance  (see  L«omiom);  aadcn 
in  England  a  temaaat  of  enthosiasts  still  maintain  the  dalBBrf 

a  remote  descendant  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne  (see  jACOtirn' 

See  J.  NeviOe  Figgis,  Thmo'/^DmmRi^tfKiap(C»aiitiitt. 
1896).  (W.A.r4 

KIKO-Bmo.  the  iMimt  tynmm  «l  Tfaiiiai.  aai  dt 

Tyrannu$  wotintnsls  or  T.  pipM  of  neat  later  writers,  a  c» 

mon  and  characteristic  iiihabitar.t  of  North  America,  r»r,;i-4 
as  high  as  57°  N.  lat.  or  farther,  and  westward  to  the  Ruif 
Mountains,  beyond  which  it  is  found  in  Oregon,  in  \Va5^l:l  - 
(Stale), andin  British  Columbia,  thouf;h  apparently  not  otcvrr.qf 
in  California.  In  Canada  and  i  he  notilarn  >t,iiesof  the  Uaioaiis 
a  summer  visitor,  wintering  in  the  south,  but  also  reaching CuU 
and,  passing  liirBlHh  Central  America,  it  has  been  found  a 
Bulivin  and  aaaleni  tttu.  Both  tha  adeatific  and  oaa»i 
namatollfak^iaclcaaiatakca  fieai  tha  «ay  in  which  ikeirk 
will  at  tines  aasume  despotic  authority  «wcr  other  hiids,  an» 
ing  them  furiously  as  they  fly,  and  facing  them  to  «fivifta 
altogether  desist  from  their  rourse.  Vet  it  is  love  of  his  («» 
or  his  young  that  prompts  this  bcilitost  behaviour,  for  it  is^'J 
in  the  breeding  season  that  he  indulges  in  it;  but  then  i-'^'S 
every  large  bird  that  approaches  his  nest,  from  an  eajlf  «« 
wards,  is  assaulted,  aad  those  alone  that  possess  greater  coir.ruti 
of  flight  can  escape  from  his  repeated  charges,  which  art  ict  «• 
panied  by  loud  and  shrill  cries.  On  these  occasions  it  irav  x 
that  the  king-hiid  diipiaya  the  caUcai  af  lik  dignity,  ekj^ 
is  commonly  caocaakd;  for,  beint  atharwiK  isthir  pMr 
coloured — dark-ashy  grey  above  and  white  beneath— the  «wt* 
feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  being  parted,  for«i»- 
were  a  deep  furrow,  and  reveal  their  base,  which  is  r  f  i  l>r.<h 
golden-orange  in  front,  dce[Hning  into  Karlcl,  and  ihtn  pJSifl 
into  silvery  white.  Tliis  species  seems  to  live  entirely  or.  i[x  » 
which  it  captures  on  the  wing;  it  is  in  b«drepuicwithl>ee  leeT'"'^ 
though,  according  to  Dr  E.  Coues,  it  "  destroys  a  tlwi^i*- 
noxious  insects  for  every  bee  it  cats."  It  builds,  ofiea  » 
exposed  situation,  a  rather  large  nest,  caaiadly  canstnictc<i  m' 
side,  but  neatly  Uaed  with  liaa  laolaarjiana,  aad  lajrsiw.' 
six  eggs  of  a  pde  aahnaa  oehVi  f 
and  spots  of  purple,  brown  and ' 
rone  near  the  larger  end. 

Neatly  akin  to  the  king-bird  is  the  pctcbaqr 
called  from  its  loud  and  futulant  cry,  T.  i»mmietmnx,  *  * 
gristus,  one  of  the  most  charac  teristic  and  conspicuous  ti^f^'" 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  earliest  to  give  notice  of  the  bitil  i 
day.  b  habits,  except  that  it  eats  a  good  many  bcries  >  * 
the  vaty  eaaatecpart  of  iu  ooageaer,  and  k  poeaOtiy  evta  K«« 
jeakoftafaajrlatiudir.  Atalfrvtwtaitai 
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aoimab  from  which  It  could  Mt  posribly  receive  any  htm,  and 

is  birdlv  limited  to  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  several  respects  both  of  these  birds,  with  several  of  their 
alL'es,  resemble  some  of  the  shrikes;  but  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  likeness  is  but  of  anatomy,  and  that  there  is  no 
near  affinity  between  the  two  families  Lcniidae  and  Tyrannidae, 
which  bdong'to  wholly  distinct  sections  of  the  great  Passerine 


Ktog-Bint: 

order;  ud,  vbOe  the  former  is  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
group,  much  diversity  of  form  and  habits  is  found  among  the 
btter.    Similarly  many  of  the  smaller  Tyrannidae  bear  some 
analogy  to  certain  Uustkapuiae,  with  which  they  were  at  one 
time  confounded  (see  FtYCATCHEn),  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  deep  seated.'   Nor  is  this  all,  for  out  of  the  seventy 
genera,  or  thereabouts,  into  which  the  Tyrannidce  have  been 
divided,  comprehending  perhaps  three  hundred  and  fifty 
•pedes,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  a  series  of 
fonns  can  be  selected  which  find  a  kind  of  parallel  to  a  series  of 
forms  to  be  found  in  the  other  group  of  Passercs;  and  the  genus 
Tyannus,  though  that  from  which  the  family  is  named,  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  representative  of  it;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
wbicb  genus  should  be  so  accounted.   The  birds  of  the  genus 
iiuscisaxicola  have  the  habits  and  almost  the  appearance  of 
wheat-eus;  the  genus  AUdorurut  calls  to  mind  a  water- wagtail; 
JBtuearlkmus  may  suggest  a  titmouse.  Elcinea  pcrhafis  a  wiUow- 
vrrcn;  but  the  grcate.it  number  of  forms  have  no  analogous  bird 
at  the  Old  World  with  which  they  can  be  compared;  and,  while 
the  combination  of  delicate  beauty  and  peculiar  external  form 
IKtscibly  attains  its  utmost  in  the  long-tailed  iiilvulus,  the  glory 
it  the  family  may  be  taid  to  culmiute  in  the  king  of  king  birds, 
tftaei9ora  regia,  (A.  N.) 

KIMO-CRAB.  the  name  given  t«  an  Aiaclintd,  belonging  to 
he  order  Xiphosurae,  of  the  grade  Delobrtnchia  or  Hydropneu- 
■ten.  King-crabs,  of  which  four,  possibly  five,  existing  species 
ire  known,  were  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Limulus,  a  name 
.tHi  applied  to  them  in  all  zoological  textbooks.  It  has  recently 
Men  tbows,  bowever,  that  the  structural  differences  between 

^Two  cuy  wode*  of  discrimlnatins  them  externally  may  be 
Bcntioncd.  /Ul  the  Laniida*  and  Uuuicapidoi  have  but  nine 
iomary  quilb  in  ih«ir  wings,  and  their  tarsi  are  covered  with  scales 
1  frant  only:  while  in  the  Tvannidat  there  arc  ttn  primaries,  and 
he  tarval  aealea  cncnd  tiie  whole  way  round.  The  more  recondite 
iatinction  in  the  structure  of  the  trachea  seems  to  have  been  hrM 
etcctcd  by  MacsiUivray,  who  wrote  the  anatomical  deicripiions 
uUiabcd  in  1839  by  Audubon  (Om.  Biopaphy.  v.  421,  422):  but 
a  value  was  not  appreciated  till  the  pulilication  of  Iohannc<>  MOIlcr  9 
laaaical  treatise  on  the  vocul  organ*  of  Pawerioc  birds  {Alkandl.  k. 
had.  Wist*n*ck.BtTlin,\^S.W.Ml,4fi^ 


some  of  the  species  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to 
warrant  the  recognition  of  three  genera — Xipkosura,  of  which 
Limtdtu  is  a  synonym,  Tackypleus  and  Cardnosrorpius.  In 
Xipkosura  the  genital  operculum  structurally  resembles  the 
gill-bearing  appendages  in  that  the  inner  branches  consist  of 
three  distinct  segments,  the  distal  of  which  is  lobate  and  projects 
freely  beyond  the  margin  of  the  adjacent  distal  segment  of  the 
outer  branch;  the  entostcmite  (see  Akacukida)  has  two  pain 
of  antero-lateral  processes,  and  in  the  male  only  the  ambulatory 
appendages  of  the  second  pair  are  modified  as  cUspers.  lo 
TackypUus  and  dirdnoscarpius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genital 
operculum  differs  from  the  gill-bearing  appendages  in  that  the 
inner  branches  consist  of  two  segments,  the  distal  of  which 
are  apically  pointed,  partially  or  completely  fused  in  the 
middle  line,  and  do  not  project  beyond  the  distal  segments 
Ot  the  outer  branches;  the  entostemiic  has  only  one  pair  of 
antero-lateral  processes,  and  in  the  male  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  arc  modified  as  claspers.  Tachypleuj 
differs  from  Carcitioscorpius  in  possessing  a  long  movable  spur 
upon  the  fourth  segment  of  the  sixth  ambulatory  limb,  in  having 
the  postanal  spine  triangular  in  section  instead  of  round,  and  the 
claspers  in  the  male  bcmichelate,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the 
immovable  finger,  which  is  well  developed  in  Carcinoscorpius. 
At  the  present  time  king-crabs  have  a  wide  but  discontinuous 
distribution.  Xipkosura,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species, 
X.  polypktmus,  ranges  along  the  eastern  side  of  North  America 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Yucatan.  Carcinouorpius,  which  is 
also  represented  by  a  single  species,  C.  rotundicauda,  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Philippines,  while  of  the  two  better-known  species  of  Tatkypleus, 
T.  gigas  (  ~  moluicoHus)  ranges  from  Singapore  to  Torres  Straits, 
and  T.  Iridenlalus  from  Borneo  to  southern  Japan.  A  third 
^>ecics,  T.  honoti,  ha»  been  recorded  from  the  Moluccas.  But 
aJthough  Xipkosura  is  now  so  widely  sundered  geographically 
from  Tachyplcus  and  Carcinoscorpius,  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  extinct  spedcs  of  king-crabs  in  Europe,  both  in 
Tertiary  deposits  and  in  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  strata, 
suggests  that  there  was  formerly  a  continuous  coast-line,  with 
tropical  or  temperate  conditions,  extending  from  Europe  west- 
ward to  America,  and  eastward  to  southern  Asia.  There  are, 
however,  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  the  supposed 
coast-line  between  America  and  Europe  synchronired  with 
that  between  Europe  and  south  Asia.  King-crabs  do  not  appear 
to  differ  from  each  other  in  habits.  Except  in  the  breeding 
season  they  live  in  water  ranging  in  depth  from  about  two  to  six 
fathoms,  and  creep  about  the  bottom  or  bury  themselves  in  the 
sand.  Their  food  consists  for  the  most  pMUl  of  soft  marine 
worms,  which  arc  picked  up  in  the  nippers,  thrust  into  the 
mouth,  and  masticated  by  the  basal  segments  of  the  appendages 
between  which  the  mouth  lies.  At  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  which  in  the  case  of  Xipkosura  polypkemus  is  in  May,  June 
and  July,  king-crabs  advance  in  pairs  into  very  shallow  wstcr 
at  the  time  of  the  high  tides,  the  male  holding  securely  to  the 
back  of  the  female  by  means  of  his  clasping  nippers.  No  actual 
union  between  the  sexes  takes  place,  the  spawn  of  the  female 
being  fertilized  by  the  male  at  the  time  of  being  laid  in  the  sand 
or  soon  afterwards.  This  act  accomplished,  the  two  retreat 
again  into  deeper  water.  Deposited  in  the  mud  or  sand  near 
high-water  mark,  the  eggs  are  eventually  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  which  ihcy  are  exposed  every  day  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  newly  hatched  >"oung  is  minute  and  subcircular  in 
shape,  but  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  its  parents  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  caudal  spine  and  in  the  presence  of  a  fringe  of 
stiff  bristles  round  the  margin  of  the  Ixxly.  During  growth  it 
undergoes  a  succession  of  moults,  making  its  exit  from  the  old 
integument  through  a  wide  split  running  round  the  edge  of  the 
carapace.  Moulting  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  in 
scorpions,  Pcdipalpi,  and  normally  in  spidere.  The  caudal  spine 
appears  at  the  second  moult  and  gradually  increases  in  length 
with  successive  changes  of  the  skin.  This  organ  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  it  enables  the  king-crab  to  right  itself  when 
ovenumcd  by  longb  water  or  other  causes.   Wilhoat  it  ilN 
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Wiimal  would  remain  bdplcss  liiie  an  upturned  lurtio,  because 
it  is  uoable  to  reach  the  ground  with  iu  ic^.  when  lying  on  iis 
,faKkK,.i^lf(f9,.lbi|,t>9  <•  lufficicotly  developed  to  be  used  for 
lt«t  IMq^OMb  tlw  jFoane  Ung-cnb  auoceeds  In  legtining  the 
aormal  poailioa  by  fl«H>Lig  its  flattened  abdominal  appendages 
And  rising  in  the  water  by  that  means.  The  king-crab  fishery 


Vto.  I. 

I,  Limulus  pdyfUmmt,  adult  (donal  aspect). 
«,  Limtdut  tttypkmus,  youne  (dorsal  aspect). 

3,  PttttwUkii  rMmidala,  CoalM.,  Shropthire. 

4,  PrestieitluA  BirtwtUi,  Coal  M..  Lancashire. 
•L  NtolimulusfaUctus,  U.  Silurian,  Lanark. 

5,  Hmiatfis  hmuloidts.  L.  Ludlow.  Ldntwardiii«.  ShfOiMUre. 
7,  P$nMuitm  aadmhu,  V.  SilnriM,  Rnaia. 

b  an  industry  of  some  importance  in  the  Unitcil  States,  ana  in 
the  East  indies  the  natives  eat  the  animal  and  tip  iheir  lances 
•ad  arrows  «ith  the  caudal  spine.  They  also  use  the  hollow 
empiy  aheU  •>  a  waler-ladk  or  paii— hence  the  name  "  pan-fish  " 
or  "tauoepaa-crab"  by  which  the  animal  i»  aomftlmfi  known. 
Fossil  king-crabs  have  been  recorded  from  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  epochs,  and  related  but  less  specialized. types  of 
the  same  order  are  found  in  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Of  these 
the  most  im{-K3rtant  arc  Bdinurus  of  tlic  Carboniferous,  Proto- 
limului  rif  the  Devonian,  and  llemiaspis  of  the  .Silurian  jxriods. 
I  hcsc  ancient  forms  differ  principally  from  true  king  crabs  in 
having  the  segments  of  the  opisiliosoma  or  hinder  haU  of  the 
body  disUncMx  defined  inaUAd  U  weUed  into  a  faeunnal 
■Udd.  (R.lT.) 

KDOnSBER  (G«K,»  KhUg^lscker:  WalhMD  JWfUnw- 
picheur),  the  Ala4»  Upida  of  omitholo^ts,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  well-known  of  European  birds,  being  found,  though 
nowhere  very  abundantly,  in  every  European  country,  as  well  as 
in  North  Africa  and  Souili-U'c-sicm  Asia  as  far  as  Sindh.  Its 
blue-green  back,  and  rich  chestnut  breast  render  it  conspicuous 
as  it  frequents  the  streams  and  ponds  whence lipMCures  its  food, 
by  plunging  alflMMt  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  and  coetging 
a  moownt  after  irilh  the  prey— whether  a  mall  fish,  crastacean, 
or  an  aquatic  in!,ei:t— it  has  captured.  In  hard  frosts  it  reborls 

'  But  more  commooly  called  EuMgd,  whkh  finds  iu  counterpart 
in  tto  Aagte-SoaoB /uns  or  isMk 


to  the  sea  shore,  but  a  severe  winter  is  sure  to  OCfaMMl  •  great 
mortality  in  (he  species,  for  many  of  its  individuals  aecm  unable 
to  reach  the  tidal  waters  where  only  in  such  a  season  they  cooM 
obtain  iuslenaace;  and  to  this  cause  rather  than  any  other  ia 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  ita  general  acacctly.  Very  eax^  in  the 
year  it  prepares  iu  nest,  wUch  Is  at  the  end  of  a  tuaad  borei 
by  itself  in  a  bank,  arvd  therein  the  six  or  eight  white,  gloesy, 
translucent  eggs  arc  laid,  sometimes  on  the  bare  soil,  but  often  oa 
the  fishbones  which,  being  indigestible,  are  thrown  up  in  pellets 
by  the  birds;  and,  in  any  case,  before  incubation  is  completed 
these  rejeclamenla  accumulate  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  cup-^iaped 
structure  that  increases  in  bulk  after  the  >'oung  arc  batcfaed, 
but,  mixed  with  their  fluid  cscretioM  and  with  decaying  ' 
brought  (or  their  support,  aoon  bccoaea  a  dripping  Ieti4-i 

The  kingfiaber  b  the  mbject  of  a  Tariety  of  legends  and  I 
stitioos,  both  duitcal  and  medieval.  Of  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  curious  Is  that  having  been  originally  a  pl.ain  grey  bird  it 
acquired  its  present  brifiht  colours  by  llying  towards  the  sun  on 
its  liberation  from  Noah's  ark,  wlun  its  u;  ficr  surface  assumed 
the  hue  of  the  s'..y  above  it  and  it-,  li  ■■. j  lumage  was  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  the  setting  orb  to  the  tint  it  now  bears.*  Mote 
than  this,  the  kingfisher  was  supposed  to  possess  many  ulrtH 
Its  dficd  body  would  avert  thunderbolts,  and  if  kept  in  •  «ard> 
iHNdd  ptcieive  from  uotbs  tbe  wooUen  atufb  tberda  Wd, 
or  hung  by  a  thread  to  tha  ediiiv  of  a  cbamba  WDuld  point  «ilh 
iu  bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  AO  readen  et 
(K-id  {Mc'.iim..  h\:.  xi.)  know  how  the  faitliful  but  unforturute 
Ccyx  and  .Miyonc  were  changed  into  kinjjfi-hers — birds  whick 
bred  at  the  winter  solstice,  when  through  the  inllut  ncc  of  Aeolus, 
the  wind-god  and  father  of  the  fond  wife,  all  gales  were  hushed 
and  the  sea  calmed  so  that  their  floating  nest  n-.ight  ride  us- 
injured  over  the  waves  during  the  seven  proverbial  "  Uakyoa 
days";  while  a  variant  or  further  devciopaent  of  the  fshb 
asripcd  to  tba  halcyon  itsdf  the  power  of  ipidliagatorma.* 

The  coounoo  kingfisher  of  Europe  ia  tbe  representative  of  a 
well-marked  family  of  birds,  the  Aludiniia*  or  Hattyonidie  ci 
orniihoIuKists,  which  is  considered  by  most  authorities  *  to  be 
closely  rciattd  to  the  Buccrvlidae  (itc  IloR.NBitx);  but  the  aflirtty 
can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  be  proved,  lie  that  as  it  may,  tiat 
present  family  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  work  by 
Bowdkr  Sbaipe.*  Ueieia  are  doaibed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  spedes,  nearly  all  of  then  being  beautifully  figinad  if 
Keulemans,  and  that  number  may  be  taken  even  naw  ai 
approximately  correct;  for,  whde  tbe  vatfaBty  of  a  fear  baa  beea 
denied  by  sonic  eminent  men,  nearly  as  many  have  s.xt 
been  made  known,  and  it  seems  likely  that  two  or  three  men 
d(.icrilitd  by  older  writers  may  yet  be  rediscovered.  These 
one  hundred  and  twenly-five  species  Sharpe  groupts  in  ninriees 
genera,  and  divides  into  two  sub-families,  Alccdin-r.n  mi 
Dacdonimuf  the  one  containing  five  and  the  other  founces 
genera.  With  ciistiiiff  anatomical  nuteriab  perhxi{^  ds 
better  anangemeat  codd  bava  been  made,  but  the  method 
afterwards  published  liy  SundevaD  (r«NMiK«r,  pp.  95,  «€1 
difTers  from  it  not  inconsiderably.  Here,  however,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  follow  Sharpe.  Externally,  which  b  almost  al 
we  can  at  present  say,  kingfishers  present  a  great  unlfortnity  d 
structure.  One  of  their  most  remarkable  features  is  the  feebfc- 
ness  of  their  feet,  and  the  union  (syndactylism)  of  the  third  uA 
fourth  digits  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length;  while,  as  if  sA 

'  Rollaiid,  h\iune  popid'iirc  de  In  Frame,  ii.  74. 

'  In  mail)  of  the  i-l  inrls  of  the  P.irific  Ocean  the  prevalent  kiat- 
fisher  is  the  o()jcrt  of  much  veneration. 

*  Cr.  Lyion.  Conmb.  OmtthoUiy  (1850),  80:  WalUoe,  Ata. 
NaL  llutoty,  series  1,  vol.  xviiL  pfk  301,3015;  and  Himlaj.  tm 

loci.  Soculy  (lW>7).  p.  457. 

*A  Memotnph  of  the  Atctiimiat  or  ftarfy    Urn  JCiag^itm. 
R.  B.  Sharpe.  410  (London,  i86ft-lS7i).  SofOe  important  ■imewirJ 

points  wore  briefly  noticed  by  Professor  Cuaaiogham  (l^oc.  Zfi 
Sof.,  1870,  p.  j8o). 

*The  n-ime  of  thi«  hitter  sub-family  as  coftMitnted  by  Shar;* 
would  serm  to  be  more  correctly  Owtnor— the  genu*  Crjrx.  i^jumiti 
in  1801  by  Ljc^nt-dr.  W\n^  the  oMest  included  in  it.  The  vai 
Paulo,  invrnti-d  by  l.r;ii  h  iti  1815,  is  simply  an  anagram  AUtii. 
and.  though  o(  course  without  any  etymological  meaning.  h«»  tea 
voy  geneiaHy  adopted. 
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Illrtlwi  to  sbow  lb*  ehnpUttivcly  functionlcvs  character  of 

llmninwlif  ra.  intwn  nithr  pnmi  if-y  1—*  C<yx,  the  second 

tfllt  <B  diecMd,  ud  tbe  Unb  have  tat  Ihnt  too.  la  most 
fonns  the  bill  does  not  differ  anch  htm  tint  d  the  enouaoB 
Aktdt  ispida.  but  in  Syma  its  edges  are  anrated,  while  in 

Carcintules,  DacfJo  and  Kfit.dtt:  ihr  m-ixilla  i-;  prolnnRrd, 
becoming  in  the  hit  a  vcrv  pronoum  td  hook.  Generally  the 
wings  arc  short  ami  touti  ii  I,  in  i  tlic  tail  is  in  many  forms  incon- 
spicuous; but  in  Tanysifilera,  one  o(  the  most  beautiful  groupts, 
the  middle  pair  of  featbm  is  greatly  elongated  and  spatulatc, 
slule  thia  fCMN  posKSses  only  ten  rectriccs,  all  the  rest  having 
tmhrc  Snodmll  rdics  on  a  character  not  noticed  by  Sharpc, 
and  makes  his  priadptl  divvions  depend  on  the  liae  ci  the 
•capulars,  which  in  one  form  a  mantle,  and  in  the  otter  ate  so 
small  as  not  to  cover  the  back.  The  Atctdinidae  are  a  cosmo- 
politan family,  liut  only  one  genus.  Ceryle,  is  found  in  America, 

:!  rl:j(  iMi'  r:  U  a>  well  over  a  great  part  of  the  Old  World, 
though  not  into  the  Australian  region,  which  affords  by  far  the 
greater  number  Ixiih  of  genera  an<l  ?iix-tieji,  having  no  fewer  than 
ten  of  the  former  and  lifty-nine  of  the  latter  peculiar  to  it  .' 

In  habits  kiogGsbcrs  ciis[4ay  considerable  diversity,  though 
tUt  h  nmild  Mem,  have  it  in«omnon  to  tit  at  timet  motionlc&s 
tn  the  watdl  for  their  prejr,  nad  on  its  appcanum  to  dart  upon 
it,  seize  it  as  they  fly  or  <five,  and  ictom  to  a  perch  where  it  may 
be  conveniently  swallowed.  But  some  species,  and  especially 
that  whicli  is  the  typo  of  ihr  f.irt.ily,  arc  not  always  i uiiti  p.t  to 
await  at  rest  their  victim's  showing  itself.  They  will  huvcr  hkc 
a  hawk  over  the  waters  that  conceal  it,  and,  in  the  manner 
dUtady  described,  precipitate  themselves  upon  it.  This  is 
poiticularly  the  way  with  those  that  arc  fishers  in  fact  as  well  as 
Snaae;  but  no  tncoosidcnhie  nombcr  live  almost  entirely  in 
farcsta,  feeding  on  tascets,  wkBe  MptUu  Aitnidi  the  chief  taslen* 
ance  of  others.  The  last  is  charactnistk  of  at  least  one  Aus- 
tralian form,  which  mamgcs  to  thrive  in  the  driest  districts  of 
that  country,  where  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  fouml  for  miles, 
and  the  air  is  at  times  heai«l  lo  a  degree  that  is  insupjiortablc 
by  most  anim-il;;.  The  belted  kingfisher  of  North  ,\meriea, 
C«ry/e  akycn,  is  a  char.acterisiic  bird  of  that  country,  though  its 
knbits  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  European  species;  and  the 
•o<nUcd  "  langUog  jackass  "  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Aurttalln,  Dtiuh  glpw-tiUh  ti%  kindred  forms,  D.  Itatkt, 

D.  etnina  and  A  earMfntete,  from  other  parU  of  the  country- 
deserve  special  mcfktioa.  Attention  mtst  also  he  called  to  the 
speculations  of  Dr  Bowdler  Sharpe  (op.  cit.,  pp.  jtliv.-  xlvii  )  on 
the  genciie  afbniiy  of  the  various  forms  of  Al((d:niJjf,  and  it  is 
li>  be  regretted  that  hitherto  no  light  has  been  shed  by  palaeon- 
tologists on  this  interesting  subject,  for  the  only  fossil  referred  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  family  is  the  Ilalcyomis  loliapiius 
id  Sir  R.  Owen  (Br.  Foss.  ifamm.  and  Birds,  p.  $54)  Ifom  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppcy — the  very  specimen  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viOMly  piMad  fay  Ktaig  (/mm. /m«.  Mcliter,  fig.  I  sj)  iB  the  fanua 
Lmrm.  (A.  ft.) 

KINOHORN.  a  royal  and  police  boigh  of  Fifeshirt,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901).  1550.    It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  3|  m. 

E.  by  N.  of  Burntisland,  on  ilic  \<?r;h  IWii.  li  railway,  llie 
public  buildings  include  a  libr.iry  and  town  hall.  It  enjoys 
some  repute  as  a  summer  rc  ort.  The  lending  inilustries  arc 
ship-building,  bleaching  and  the  making  of  ilax  and  glue.  At 
tiie  time  of  his  visit  Daniel  Defoe  found  thnndHDaUog  in  vogue, 
which  employed  the  women  while  the  mca  ven  at  aca.  Alex- 
ander m.  created  Kinghom  a  hurgji,  hot  Ms  connerion  srith  the 
town  proved  fatal  to  him.  As  he  was  riding  from  Invcrkcithing 
on  the  12th  of  March  1286  he  was  thrown  by  his  horse  and  fell 
over  the  elitis,  since  called  Kin^^  Wad  V.mi,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  burgh,  and  killed.  A  monument  was  creeled  in  18S7  to 
mark  the  supposed  scene  of  the  accident.  The  Witch  Mill 
used  to  be  the  place  of  execution  of  those  poor  wretches.  King- 
horn  belongs  to  the  Kirkcaldy  district  group  of  parliamentary 
borsbn.  At  Pcmcoa,  1  m.  to  the  south,  it  a  good  harbour  for 
ita  liie,  and  at  Kinghom  Ness  a  battery  has  been  cslaUishcd 
Ib  CODOeiiion  with  the  fortifications  on  Incbkcith.    The  hill 

<  Cf.  Wallace.  Geoi.  Diitr.  Animais,  u.  315:' 


above  the  battery  was  purchased  by  government  in  igoj  and 
is  used  as  a  point  of  observation.  About  1  m.  to  the  north 
of  Kii^bom  is  the  estate  of  Omnge,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
William  Kiikcridy.  imaBERlH,  an  Mud  in  the  fainny  el 
tke  Fifth  of  Forth,  s|  m>  S.  by  E.  of  Kington  aod  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Lcith,  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Kinghom.  It  has  a  nortln 
westerly  and  south-easterly  trend,  and  is  nearly  t  m.  long  and 
{  m.  wide.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a 
lighthouse  visible  at  night  for  31  m.  In  1881  forts  connected  by 
a  military  road  were  cMctad  on  the  afltthe^^  neatcm  and 

southern  headlands. 

KINOLAKE.  ALEXANDER  WILUAM  (iSe^tSoi).  English 
historian  and  tmveilcr,  was  bora  at  Xtaatoo  «•  iho  sth  ol 
August  1809.  Hh  father,  a  MKcnifiil  aoBcitor,  Intended  hh 
son  for  a  legal  career.  Kingtake  went  to  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  in  i8?8.  being  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Tennyson  ami  Thackeray.  After  leaving 
Cambridge  he  joined  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
i8j7.  While  still  a  student  he  travelled,  in  1835,  throughout 
the  East,  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  experiences 
was  so  powerful  that  be  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  record  them 
in  litentw*.  £al4ai,  a  aeaaitivc  and  witty  record  of  impiea* 
abas  keenly  fdt  and  remembered,  was  puUMMd  in  1844,  and 
enjoyed  oomiderable  reputation.  In  1854  he  went  to  the  Crimea, 
and  was  present  at  the  battleof  the  Alma.  During  the  campaign 
he  ma. I-  i!ie  af<iuaintance  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  so  much 
attracted  by  his  lalr-n(s  that  he  suggested  lo  KingUkc  the  plan 
for  an  elaborate  //.'.'■■ry  ,/  tfie  Crimean  Wcr,  and  placed  his 
private  papers  at  the  writer's  disposal.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
Kingiake  was  engaged  upon  the  task  of  completing  tllb  mORU- 
mental  histoiy.  Thirty-two  yean  elapsed  between  iucommcnce- 
ment  and  the  puhBcation  ef  the  lest  vohtme,  and  c^t  vehimca 
in  all  appeared  at  intervals  between  1863  and  1887.  Kingiake 
lived  principally  in  London,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Bridg- 
water from  1S57  until  the  disfranehis<-ment  of  the  borouch  in 
1S68.  He  died  on  the  jnd  of  January  iSoi.  KinglaKc's  life- 
work.  The  11 1\!  'ry  of  IheCrimfiiil  War,  is  in  s  heme  ar.d  execution 
too  minute  and  conscientious  to  be  altDRrtlti  r  in  pro()or1i(Sn,  but 
it  is  a  wonderfnl  example  of  pair.stal  inf;  anil  t.iK-nted  industry. 
It  is  not  without  errors  of  partisanship,  but  it  shows  remarkable 
skill  in  the  moulding  of  vast  masses  Of  despatches  and  technical 
detaib  into  en  abeortringly  interesting  namtivt;  it  is  illumined 
by  natural  descriptiotts  and  character-sketches  of  great  fidelity 
and  acumen;  .■».nH,  despite  its  Irn^'h,  it  rrrr.ains  one  nf  the  nn'St 
pirturesfjue,  mo-A  vivid  and  stujsI  actual  [lieces  of  his'.oric al 
narrative  in  the  English  language. 

KINGLET,  a  name  applied  in  many  books  to  the  bird  called 
by  Linnaeus  Motacilla  rrgulus,  and  by  most  modem  ornitho- 
logists Re^ulus  criiUUut,  the  golden-crested  or  gptdcn-crowncd 
Wien  of  ordinary  persons.  This  species  is  the  type  of  a  small 
9Mup  which  haa  been  general^  placed  amoof  the  5|Mijda« 
or  trae  waililm,  hut  by  certain  systematlsts  ft  h  rrf^Tcd  to 

the  titmnu  .c  family,  PiiriJar.  Thr.t  the  kir.plrts  pcisscss  many 
of  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  LtttT  is  uiiiJeniablo,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  arc  not  kiioNvii  to  differ  in  any  im(xjrtant 
p<iints  of  organization  or  api'earan<  e  from  the  former — the  chief 
distinction  bc'ng  that  the  nostril  is  rn\ crrd  by  a  single  bristly 
feather  directed  forwards.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  its  whole  length  being  about  in., 
and  its  wing  measuring  only  a  in.  from  the  carpal  joint. 
Generally  of  an  olive-green  colour,  the  top  of  its  head  b  bright 
yellow,  deepening  into  orange,  and  bounded  on  cither  side  by  a 
black  line,  while  the  wing  coverts  arc  dull  black,  and  some  of 
tiiein  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  somewhat  conspicuous  bar. 
Tlic  cock  has  a  pleasant  but  weak  song.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful 
object,  thickly  felted  of  the  softest  moss,  wool,  and  spiders' 
webs,  lined  with  feathers,  and  usually  built  under  and  near  the 
end  of  the  branch  of  a  yew,  fir  or  cedar,  supported  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  two  or  three  laterally  diverging  and  pcndcot  twigl, 
a  nd  shellered  by  the  test.  The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  numb^, 
of  a  dull  white  sororiimes  finely  freekled  with  reddish  br<iwn. 
The  species  is  particultrly  social,  living  lor  the  most  part  of  the 
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yrar  in  family  parties,  and  often  joining  bands  of  any  spean  of 
litmous«  in  a  common  search  for  food.  Though  to  be  met  with 
ill  Britain  all  seasons,  the  bird  in  autumn  visits  the  cast  coaist 
in  enormous  tlocks.  apparently  emigrants  from  Scandinavia, 
«ihik  hundreds  perish  in  crossing  the  North  Sea,  where  they  are 
welt  known  to  the  6shermen  as  "  woodcock's  pibti."  A  second 
ud  nwfe  local  European  species  is  the  fire-crested  wren,  R.  igni- 
t^iUiu,  taafy  tecognuabie  by  tbe  black  streak  oo  aad>  aide 
«f  tkt  hmd.  Molt  aad  behlad  Ute  eye,  as  weU  at  by  (ks  impu 
•alpor  «f  Us  avma.  A  tkiid  tpadm,  R.  madmiuit,  lahaMu 
the  Madeiras,  to  wUcb  it  is  peculiar;  and  eumplca  from  tlie 
Himahy.-js  and  Japan  have  been  differentiated  as  R  fiitmildy- 
tnsis  and  R.  japonicui.  North  America  has  two  well  known 
•pecies,  R.  iotrapa.  \i.ry  like  thr  Kuropi-.in  R  i^nu>ipttlui.  an<J 
the  ruby-crowned  wnn.  R  t^JciduIa,  which  is  remarkable  (or 
a  loud  sonR  ihat  has  been  i  omparcd  to  that  of  a  canary-bird  or 
a  skylark,  -u:  1  for  H  iviri?  ilic  i  liaractcristic  nasal  feather  in  a 
rudimentary  i/r  ah.ir'.iJ  ic>;i.  (A.N.) 

KLMQM,  FIBST  AMD  SECOND  BOOKS  OF.  two  booln  of  the 
■{|ilK,tbclllto(the«eric*of  OidTcMMwatiystorieskaown  as 
the  Earlier  or  Former  Prophets.  They  were  orisinally  reckoned 
as  a  single  book  (Josephus;  Origcn  ap.   Eus.,  H.E.  vi.  3$; 

Pcshitia,  T.ilmn'l).  though  modern  Bibles  follow  the  biparti- 
tion  tthieh  IS  ilmvcd  from  the  Septuagint.  In  that  version 
they  arc  called  ilic  third  n:iil  fnunh  Uxiks  of  "kingdoms" 
(fiaatXtulii'),  the  lirst  and  second  being  our  books  of  liamuel. 
The  division  into  two  books  is  not  felicitous,  and  even  the  old 
Hebrew  separation  between  Kings  and  Samuel  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  history  from  the  birth  vi  s  miuel  to  the 
cole  «aa  tmlcd  liy  two  distinct  authors  in  indapcadcot  voUuaea. 
Wo  oMWt  sfHik  tt  the  nuhor  of  Kiofi  or  SummI,  kit  only  of 
—editor  QgiifHiciiMiiWL  ttiUiOH  wfcow  iMia  wdifc  wm  toiwge 
in  a  continnons  ftarm  eitraett  or  ntMnctf  from  carUer  mmnm. 

The  introduction  of  a  chronological  scheme  and  of  a  scries  of 
editorial  comments  and  additions,  chiefly  designed  to  enforce 
the  reliKiou.>  nvjaiiing  of  the  history,  gives  a  kind  of  unity  to 
the  book  of  Kings  as  we  now  read  it;  but  beneath  this  v,c  can 
Still  distinguish  a  variety  of  documents,  which,  though  some- 
times mutilated  in  the  prooei*  of  piecing  together,  retain 
suflkicnt  iadividoaUty  d  ttyk  and  cclow  10  pavve  their  «digiaal 

ooe  of  the  best  defined  b  the  vivid  picture 
of  Onvid'f  eouit  at  Jenisalcm  (a  Sam.  ix.-xx,)  Iram  which  tlie 
tat  two  chapten  of  t  Kings  manifestly  cannot  be  wparatcd. 
At  it  OOuld  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  editor  of  the 
history  of  David  closc<l  his  work  abruptly  before  the  death  of 
the  king,  breaking  oiT  in  the  m:.ldlc  of  a  valua!)lc  memoir  vshLch 
lay  before  him,  this  observatmn  leads  us  to  con<  lude  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  King'_' are  iml*  pendent  histories-  Thi  y 
have  at  least  one  source  in  common,  and  a  single  editorial  h.ind 
was  at  work  on  both.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  however, 
the  division  which  makca  the  besinniof  of  Sotonwo't  reign  the 
Trt^"**^  of  a  new  book  b  voqr  coavenfent  The  oonquctt  of 
Palestine  by  the  bnelite  tiibea,  reoouoted  in  the  boolc  of  Joshua, 
leads  up  to  the  era  of  the  "Judfes"  (Judg.  iL  6-2j:  iti.  sqq.), 
and  the  iKioks  of  S.imucl  follow  with  the  institution  of  the 
monartliy  and  the  first  kings.  The  books  of  King*  bring  to  a 
dose  the  life  of  David  (r  v;  ^  ti  c  1.  whi'  h  turns  the  introduction 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon  (t  King:,  ii.  i  J-xi  ),  the  troubles  in  whose 
lime  prepared  the  way  for  the  separation  into  the  two  distinct 
kingdoms,  viz.  Judah  and  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel  (xii.  sqq.). 
After  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  history  of  these  Israelites  is  rounded 
oS  with  a  review  (a  Kinfi  xviL-iviiL  iz).  The  hntoiy  of  the 
•urviviM  klatdom  of  Jvdui  h  then  carried  down  to  the  dtatmc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  (5  and  ^,  aad^  afltf  an  acoooat 
of  the  Chaldean  governorship,  concludes  With  the  idtaK  of  the 
captive  king  Jehoiachin  (561  n  c  )  and  with  aS  dhtthw  tO  hb 
kind  treatment  during  the  rest  of  his  lifetime. 

The  most  notice.ibk  feature  in  the  iHxjk  ij  the  recurring  interest 
In  the  ccntr.-ili/.itiun  of  worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jcruwlcm  as 
prescribed  in  lie  itLtonoiny  and  enforced  by  Josiah  Amidst 
the  great  variety  io  style  axtd  manner  which  marks  the  MVCial 


parts  of  the  history,  features  which  are  imbued  with  tbe  leaching 
of  Deuteronomy  recur  regularly  in  similar  stereotyped  fixms. 
They  point  in  fact  to  a  specific  redact ic)n,  and  thus  it  woulii  seero 
that  the  editor  who  treate^l  the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  the 
central  event  of  Solomon's  life,  as  a  religious  epoch  of  the  first 
importance,  icaarded  this  as  the  beginnii^  «f  n 
history  of  bOM  under  the  one  sanctuary. 

Whoa «•  aMMO  that  the boek Of  £iv  Mil 
prsssnt  Imas  by  a  Pmilowwdsilc  w<bc>bi  wo  da  a 

that  he  was  the  fott  who  digested  tbe  sources  of  the 

history  into  a  continuous  work,  nor  must  we  ascribe  ^J^'^^^ 
absolute  finality  to  his  work.  He  gave  the  book  a 
deiinite  shape  and  character,  but  the  recognued  methods  of 
Hebrew  literature  left  it  open  to  additions  and  modificaiioru 
by  later  hands.  Even  the  redaction  in  the  spirit  of  Dcutcro* 
nomy  seems  itself  to  havo  had  Mia  thOB  OM  ata§^  aa  fiwli 
topg  ago  locojutecdi 

The  cvtdenee  to  be  dMaikd  pmemiy  shows  that  dMM  woaa  osfk 

tain  want  of  definitencs*  about  the  redaction.   The  aiass  of  di» 

jointed  ntateriaU,  not  always  free  (fom  ioeonsistencies,  which  lay 

before  the  editor  in  «|i.ir.ile  documents  or  in  exeerpK  already  par- 
Iially  arrangifi  by  an  i  .irli<  r  ti  r.M.  <inil.|  nut  h,u  <■  rolnecd  10 

real  unity  without  critical  sifting,  and  .in  entire  n-casting  ol  the 
namttve  in  a  way  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  literary  habiii  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  unity  which  the  editor  aimed  at  was  limited  to  (a> 
chronological  continuity  in  tbe  events  recorded  and  (6)  a  cctiain 
uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  religious  meaning  of  the  namtitfc 
F.vrn  thi»  could  not  be  perfectly  attained  in  the  circumMaocc^ 
and  the  link»  of  the  history  were  not  firmly  enough  riveted  to  pt»» 
vent  di-arranRement  or  rearrangement  of  det.iils  by  later  tcribeft. 

(j)  Tlie  eoMtiniu-»l  tlToris  of  succeiiiive  nd.niois  c.in  be  iraerd 
in  the  chronology  ul  titc  book.  The  chronolc^ical  method  of  the 
narrative  appears  most  dearly  in  the  history  alter  SoiooMit,  wImm 
the  events  01  each  king's  latea  aee  dteown  luoa  Und  of  atereocyiwd 
fraaiework  oo  this  type:  "  In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam,  ktag 
of  Israel,  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah,  and  reigned  in  Jrruvakra 
forty-one  years."  ,  .  .  "  In  the  third  yi-ar  of  As.i,  king  of  Ji  dih. 
6a;iMha  l)cgan  to  rei<n  o\xt  Israel  in  Tirtah  twcnty-fcur  yejr  ' 
The  history  mos-es  L>ctwcen  Judah  and  Israel  according  to  the  date 
of  each  accession :  as  soon  as  a  new  king  has  been  introducrd.  .r^.  - 
thing  that  happened  in  his  reign  is  discusied,  artd  wound  up  L7 
another  Stereotyped  formula  as  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  se*e> 
reign;  and  to  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  nalufOl  eooasaiM 
of  tevcMS  is  often  sacrificed.  In  this  scheme  the  elaborate  synchtaa- 
Iwns  between  contemporary  monarcht  of  tt»c  north  and  south  give 
an  aspect  of  great  preciiion  to  the  rhronol  ii^y.  lint  in  reality  the 
d  11  1  ujr  Judah  and  Isr.n  l  du  ivi  .i,:i>  e.  .iiid  s<  :-,.ir'»ialili  dcMataoai 
are  sometimes  found.  The  key  to  the  chronology  is  I  Kings  vi.  I. 
which,  as  Wcllhauicn  has  shown,  was  not  loaod  in  tls  Miaiail 
Septuagint,  and  contains  internal  evidemx  of  post-Chshtoaa  datt. 
In  fact  the  system  as  a  whole  is  nc-cess.irily  later  than  5^5  a.c..  the 
fixed  point  from  which  it  counts  back,  and  although  the  numbm 
for  the  duration  nf  the  reigns  may  be  based, upon  early  aoMrces»  the 
synchronisms  apjxvir  to  have  bsaa  insensd  01  a  laoBh  laiae  flsii 

in  the  history  ul  tht  text. 

(61  Another  aspect  m  the  redaction  may  Ijc  called  theologKal. 
Its  characteristic  is  the  retrospective  application  to  the  history  of  a 
standard  IwhWiiag  to  the  later  developments  of  Old  T^MMWl 
religion.  Tbosthercdselor  regards  the  lins  of  Jeroboaoiao  tie  Ml 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Israel  (j  Kings  xvii.  ]i  icq.),  and  pastes  aa 
unfavourable  judgment  upon  all  its  rulers,  not  merely  to  the  c£(ct 
that  they  did  evil  in  the  *iKhi  of  Y.ihweh  but  that  thcv  f«>!l,->«se4  im 
the  way  of  Jerotxcun.  But  hi,  opinion  was  nianife-.tK  nM  >h»r*d 
by  Elijah  or  Elisha,  nor  by  the  original  narrator  of  the  liv«»  c4  then 
prophets.  Moreo\-cr,  the  redactor  in  1  Kings  iii.  a  sea.  regaids  wor- 
ship at  the  high  places  as  sinful  after  the  building  01  the  Tempie. 
aliMugh  even  the  best  kings  before  Hesekiah  made  no  attenpi  to 
suppress  these  shrines.  This  feature  in  the  redactioa  dtsptays 
itself  not  only  in  occasional  comments  or  homiletical  excursosrfc 
but  in  that  p^irt  of  the  narrative  in  which  all  ancient  hiMonan* 
allowed  themstlves  free  .-i>f>e  tor  the  development  of  fhrir  rrtlec- 
tions—the  speeches  pLicfd  in  thr  mi/uthv  of  actors  in  the  hi4t^i".c 
Here  alto  there  is  often  textual  evidence  that  the  iheologicai  ekmna 
i«  somewhat  loosdy  attochsd  to  theoailiBr  nanalioe  and  wadHwcM 
successive  sdditioas. 

Consequeatly  It  b  necessary  to  distinguish  between  thc 
sourccs  and  the  peculiar  aettinc  in  which  the  hiMoqr  baa  been 
placed;  between  eaificr  toooroi  aad  that  specifie  ywst 

colouring  «liirh,  from  its  alBnily  to  Deuteronomy 

and  to  other  portions  of  the'  <M  Testament  which  appear 

to  have  licen  similarly  Ircrited  under  the  influence  of  its  ttjcl- 
ing,  may  be  convenicaily  urmed  "  Dcuteronoaustic"  For 
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his  KNirces  the  compiler  refers  chiefly  to  two  <Ustiiict  works, 
Ikt  "wordt"  or  "duoiikln"  «f  tke  Ui^  «f  brael  and 
thaw  flf  tJhe  Ungi-of  Jvdih.  Vttdadf  hew  nuA  h  copied 

from  these  works  and  how  much  has  been  expressed  in  the 
compiler's  own  language  is  of  course  uncertain.  It  is  found 
on  inspection  that  the  present  history  consists  u->ii.'illy  of  an 
epitome  of  each  reign.  It  states  the  king's  .ipr  .it  siicrcs-ion  (so 
Judah  only),  Icn^'-li  of  reign,  di-nlh  .ind  biiri.il.  with  .illusions 
to  his  buildings,  wars,  and  other  political  events.'  In  the  case 
of  Judah,  also,  the  name  of  the  royal  or  queen-mother  is  spcci 
fically  mentioned.  The  references  to  the  rcqwctiw  "chionkics," 
made  as  though  they  were  still  acccMtble,  mtt  wanttag  fa  ^cue 
of  Jabana  and  Hwfcw  «f  Imd,  and  af  SoloaoB.  Ahaaiah 
AthaBak.  JMaialiat.  JMnhcMa  and  ZedeUah  of  Judak.  But 
for  Solomon  the  authority  cited,  "  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon 
(i  Kings  xi.  41),  presumably  presupposes  Judaean  chronicles, 
and  the  remaining  ciscs  preserve  details  of  an  annalistic 
char-irtcr.  Morcovrr,  distinctive  annalistic  material  is  found 
for  the  Israelite  kin  ;i  Saul  and  Ishbosliolh  in  i  Sam. 
xili.  i;  siv.  47-$!;  a  Sam.  ii.  8-ioa  (including  even  their  age 
at  accariaa),  aad  for  Dtvid  fa  a  8km.  H.  ti  aad  paiia  af  v. 
and  vtiL 

Ha  an  wUch  tba  eoavOer  aaakaa  at  Ui  aoMMai  Aum  Umu 
tiaatoiimaBtttelli<wiaitbe|iarttartltawli^i»aa<%w|fa^^ 
It  h  tate  tliat  erm  quaBfied  praise  Is  bcrtowcd  upon  the  king* 

of  bnd  (Jchoram,  :  Kings  iii.  j;  Jctiu  x,  •-  ,  Hii  ln  .i  w  'A  r). 
Xiogl  of  great  historical  imporl.inLe  arc  trtaUd  wiih  ixtrimc 
brevity  (Omri,  JtT0l)O.im  (:),  I  zziah),  ami  similar  nieagrmessof 
historical  information  is  apparent  when  the  editorial  details  and 
the  religious  judgments  arc  eliminated  from  the  accounts  of 
Nadab,  Baasha,  and  the  successors  of  Jeroboam  (})  in  Israel  or  of 
Abijam  aad  Maaaaeh  in  Judah. 

To  gain  a  BMic  eaact  idea  of  tlie  cbanctor  of  tba  book  we  nay 
dMda  tha  Urtocy  fate  tbm  aactloaa:  (t)      Ufa  of  Solomon. 

  (a)  the  kingdoms  of  Ephraim  (or  Saawiia)*  and 

^^^^  Judah,  and  (3)  the  separate  history  of  Judah  after 
the  fall  of  Samari.i     I.  Soloir.pr.  —  Thr  rv<-nts  whirh  leail  up 
to  the  death  of  David  and  the  atccision  of  Solomon(i  Kings 
i,,  ii  )  arc  closely  connected  with  i  Sara,  ix.-xx.    The  unity  is 
broken  by  the  appendix  3  Sam.  xxi.  xxi.-xxiv.  which  is  closely 
connected,  as  regards  general  subject-matter,  with  ibid,  v.-viii.; 
tlie  literao'  questions  depend  largely  upon  the  structure  of 
tba  baaits  of  Samud  (g.a.}.   Il  Ii  evident,  at  least,  that  cither 
tba  ceiapiter  dmr  apon  athcr  loaicaa  for  tba  oocalioa  and 
baa  baaa  lauiaikaMy  brief  cbewbcfa,  or  that  Mt  cpitoases 
have  b6ak  aupplerocnted  by  the  later  insertion  of  matrri.al 
not  neccsiarily  itself  of  late  origin.   At  present  i  Kings  i.,  ii. 
are  both  the  close  of  David's  life  (no  source  is  cited)  and  the 
necessary  intrcMjurfion  to  Solomon.    But  Lucian's  recension  of 
:hc  Si  [jluaRint  (i  d.  l.aKardi-),  as  aUo  Jiisi-phus,  begin  the  book  at 
il.  I  a,  thus  separating  the  annalisltc  accounts  of  the  two.  Since 
the  contents  of  i  Kings  iii.-xi.  do  not  form  a  continuous  narral  ive, 
tiie  compiler's  authority  ("  Acta  of  S."  xi.  41)  can  hanily  have 
been  an  ordinary  chronicle.  Tbe  dafiters  compiise  (a)  sundry 
aoticea  of  tba  hfaa'a  pnaiMraaa  aad  peaceful  career,  severed  by 
(k)  a  descriptioa  of  iheTiniiple  and  other  buildings;  and  they  con- 
clude witVi  (r)  snmr  arrount  of  ihc  external  troubles  which  prove 
to  have  unsculcd  the  whole  of  his  reign.    After  an  introduction 
(iii.),  a  contains  generalising  statements  of  Solomon's  migVit, 
wealth  and  wisdom  (iv.  20  scq.,  25,  29-34;  «•  ^i-^'i.  and 
atories  of  a  disiinnly  late  and  popular  character  (iii.  i6-j8, 
X.  i-io,  13).    The  present  lack  of  unity  can  in  some. cases  be 
remedied  by  the  Septuagfat,  vUch  otiers  many  devialiona  from 
the  Hebrew  text;  this  feature  together  with  tbe  present  form  of 

'  Cp.  the  brief  annalistic  form  of  the  Rabylonian  rhroniclcs  (for  a 
specimen,  see  C.  F.  Kent,  Iiracl's  lint  and  flipf  .V.jrrjniri.  p.  502 
•*-Tt.).  For  a  »ynchroni!>tic  histor>'  of  A%4yr»a  and  Uab)lonia, 
!>rep.ired  (or  diplomatic  purpoies,  see  Schrader's  Ktiltnstkr.  Btbl.  i. 
194  aqq. ;  also  L.  W.  King,  Sludits  in  EciUrn  HiU,  t.  (Tokulti-Ninib), 
MK  It  75  aaq.  (with  iaiemting  variant  tiwdkiaaa). 

*Tha  tcna  ^  Ivael "  aa  applied  to  the  nwtlMea  fchiadom  is  apt 
CO  bo  aflmgWNM.  liaet  aaa  genenl  naiioaal^gat  witt^^cligioat 


tbe  paiald  tetfifa  OuaalchB  wii  cnmpllfy  the  penfrtence  of 
fluctuation  to  a  tate  period  (4th-2nd  cent.  b.c). 

Thus  ill  a  icq.  cannot  be  by  the  mxot  hand  as  *.  4,  and  v.  2  is 
probably  a  later  Deut.  gloss  upoSK  3  bmMm  Oaat.},  which  repra* 
sent*  tbe  compiler's  view  and  (ontlMaaalogyofthefmniework)  corno 
closely  after  li.  12.*  Ch.  iii.  I  can  acarcrfy  be  severed  from  ix.  16^ 
and  in  the  SepluaginI  they  appear  in  iv.  in  the  order:  iv.  I-19  (the 
officers),  27  Mt|.  (their  diiticil,  ■:7-2\  (itii:  d.ulv  provision),  29-34 
(Siilumon's  reputation),  iii  i;  i<  i'.  17;  .illi.iiicc  with  E|typt); 
iv.  ao  »eq.  25  are  of  a  gencraltzini;  cliaractcr  and  recur  in  the  Seplua- 
gint  with  much  tupplcmentary  matter  in  ii.  Ch.  iv.  3b  is  naluiaily 
related  to  x.  26  (cl.  a  Chron.  i.  14)  and  takes  its  place  in  Lucian's 
recension  (cf.  J  Chron.  ix.  25).  There  is  considerable  variation  .ig.iin 
in  ix.  tCMt.  29,  and  the  order  ix.  10-iJ.  a6-a8,  x.  1-22  (so  panly 
Septuagint)  has  the  advantage  of  rrcoriiini;  continuously  Solomon's 
de.ilinu*  with  Hiram.  I  he  intcrvcnin;;  vents  l<elong  to  a  class 
of  floating  notices  (ina  very  unn.itiii.il  unli  rj  »)iirti  so  ni  to  li.n.-  yut 
stranded  almost  by  chance  at  difTtrrnt  founts  in  the  rf.  n.  r-. 
contrast  also  3  Chron.  viii.  Solomon's  preliminary  arrangcinenti 
with  Hiram  in  ch.  v.  have  been  eUboaaiaa  taaaiabaataM  thaiaipil* 
ta  nre  of  I  he  Temple  (1*.  j-5,  cf .  3  Sam.  vii.);fiHtherdliiiathy  iscaut«l 
by  the  relation  between  13  sea.  and  IS  seq.  (see  a  Chron.  ii.  17  seq.) 
an  '  I  ( twct  n  Iwilh  of  these  jivl  ix.  10  v-i).  xL  38.  The  account  of  the 
ro>al  biiililin.T'i  nnv,'  vmiiwi  hrd  in  Iwiween  the  related  fragments 
of  a  is  de"4i;Ti;it i\ (•  r.i:lii  r  tli  m  n  irrjtive,  and  the  accurate  details 
might  have  iuxsi  obtainid  by  ai  lu  il  <>l>-.<  rv.ii  ion  of  the  Temple  at  a 
date  long  sub«c<iucnt  to  Solomon.  It  is  not  all  due  to  a  single  band. 
Ch.  vi.  I  i-ia  (with  several  late  phra-^^,  bn.i'K  the  connexion  and  are 
omitted  by  tneSeMuagiflt; in.  15-2;.  now  uiitramlaUble,apBMff  ill 
a  riiwple and  intewtpMe form  in  the  s<-f>iu.n;int.   Theaecontef  the 

dedication  rnntaini  many  signs  of  a  late  date;  viii.  14-53,  54-6I  are 
dui  to.i  De u > c r L>nomic  wtiti  r,  antl  ili  u  llii  \  are  an  e\(jansii)n  of  the 
older  n-irrative  (rr.  is  suit;r-tii)  bv  itir  far!  tb.it  the  ancient 

frj(;ment,  n.  m,  i  3  <  imj'  rfii  l  in  1  he  1 1 1  bnn  )  rs  in  the  Si  ptua- 

gint  after  r.  53  in  completer  form  and  with  a  reference  to  the  book  oi 

Ji»r«'miitsrh  ttJSii^'T^^^^^'xu^.A 

in  the  other.  With,  viii.  37-30,  cf.  Kenerally  l«.i  xl.-lvi.;  w.  44-51 
prenuppf)!*  the  exile,  w.  54-61  arc  wanting;  In  Chron  ,  and  eve*  the 
older  parts  of  this  chapter  have  also  been  retouched  in  conformity 
with  later  (even  pi^t-exilie)  ritual  and  law.  The  Lcvites  who  appear 
at  r.  4  in  contrast  to  the  priests,  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  pre-cxilic 
history,  are  not  named  in  the  Sepcuagint,  which  also  omits  the  post- 
exilic  term  "  conRrcdation  **  ('Wai)  in  r.  ' 
similarity  of  subjeet  with  Deut.  xx\'iti. 


5.   There  is  a  general 


The  account  of  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  deals  with  (a)  hia 
religious  laxity  (xi.  1-13,  now  in  a  Deuteronomic  form),  as  tiw 
punishment  for  which  the  separation  of  the  two  Itiagdomt  ii 
announced;  and  (6)  the  rise  of  the  advemries  whov  accoidliigto 
si.  as,  bad  tiaubtail  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  tbncfore  cannot 
haife  been  lelated  originally  as  the  penalty  for  the  tins  of  his  old 
age.  Bolh,  however,  form  an  introduction  to  subsequent  evenis, 
and  the  life  of  Solomon  concludes  with  a  brief  annalistic  notice 

of  his  death,  length  of  Fctgn,  wcwMfir,  and  phm  af  buriaL 

(Sec  further  Solomon.) 

II.  Ephraim  and  Judah. — In  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  redactor  follows  a  fixed  scheme  determined,  as  has  been 
seen,  by  the  aider  of  succession.  Tbi  fluctuation 


the 


of  tfadition  ooaceraiai  the  draiantaocca  of 
sdiism  b  cvfdCBt  ftnm  a  eanqmboa  arith  the' 
Septuagint,  and  aU  that  Is  related  of  Ahijah  falls  under 

suspicion  of  being  foreign  to  the  oldest  history.*  The  ttoty 

f  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  (xlii.)  is  shown  to  be  late  by 
its  general  lone  (conceptions  of  prophctism  and  revelation),* 
and  by  the  term  "  cities  of  Samaria  "  (p.  ji,  for  Samaria 
as  a  prcviiue,  cf.  2  Kings  zvii.  24,  26;  for  the  building  of 
tbe  dty  by  Omri  see  i  Kings  xvi.  24).  It  is  a  late  Judaean 
narrative  inserted  after  tbe  DcuUronomic  redaaion,  and 

>  Here  and  etsewhm  a  carcfid  itody  («.(.  of  the  marginal  icfcr- 

ences  in  the  Revised  Version)  will  prove  the  close  relation  between 
the  "  Deuteronomic "  passages  and  the  book  of  Dcuteronomv 
itself.  The  bearinz  of  this  ufion  the  traditional  date  of  that  boolt 
should  not  bo  overlooked. 

«Sc  art.  Jerodoam;  also  W.  R.  Smith,  Old  Test,  in  Jot:  Church. 
pp.  117  '•'i  l  :  H  \V;ii<.kler.  .MUfsl.  i'tilersiuhunten,  pp.  I  sqq.,  and 
the  substtjurni  criticisms  by  C.  F.  Burncy  (/Ciafl,  pp.  163  »C)«l  ): 

^ Skinner  {Kingt.  pp.  443  aqq.);  aad  Ed.  Meyar  \ftndiu»  m. 
ttchbtrMmme,  pp.  357  sqq.).       ,       ^  .  ... 
*  Notice  should  evei^  where  be  taken  of  those  prophetical  stone* 
which  have  the  lin^uiitic  features  of  the  Deuteronomic  writers,  or 
which  dMer  in  style  and  cxpreswM  from  tha  praphccks  of 
HoaM  aad  aibanb  anafaaa  aa  1 
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btaks  the  rnnnrxion  hctwern  xii.  anri  xiii.  33  seq.  The 
latter  describe  the  idolatrous  wonhip  instituted  by  the  &r»t 
king  of  the  schismatic  north,  and  the  rcbgious  atliludc  occurs 
regularly  throughout  the  compOer's  epitome,  hoivever  brief 
tha  idgM  of  the  kings.  In  the  account  of  Nndab,  xv.  25  seq., 
agkjo seq.  are  certaiDly  the  compiler's,  and  (he  synchronism  in 
*.  »  must  abo  be  editorial;  xv.  31  (Scptuaginl  omit)  and  16 
arc  du,' '.icAtrs  leading  up  to  the  Ii^raclitc  and  Judaean  accounts 
of  Baasha  respectively.  But  xv.  33-xvi.  7  contains  little 
•nnrilistic  information,  and  the  prophecy  in  xvi.  1-4  is  very 
simitar  to  xiv.  7-1 1,  whii  h  in  turn  breaks  the  connexion  bcl«  tcn 
W.  6  and  12.  Ch  xvi,  7  a  duplii  .uc  to  rs.  1-4  and  out  of  plate; 
the  SeptuaRi.n  inficrts  it  io  the  middle  of  v.  8.  The  brief  rtiRn 
of  Elth  prrscTvcb  an  impoitaat  entract  in  xvi.  q,  but  the  d.itc 
in  «.  loa  (LXX.  omits)  presupposes  the  late  finished  chrooolaigical 
sdwine.  Zimrili  seven  days  receivetkeiiwvitablecoiidaiiiMtion. 
tnit  the  older  material  embedded  in  tbelmiie««rk(svL  15^-18) 
it  closely  connected  with  t>.  9  and  is  continued  in  the  non- 
editorial  portions  of  Omri's  reign  (xvi.  21  scq  .  length  of  reign  in 
t.  ij,  and  V.  24).  The  achievements  of  Oniri  to  which  the 
editor  refers  can  fortunately  be  gathered  from  rxtrrnal  sources 
(see  Omri).  Under  Omri's  son  Aliab  the  separate  Idn^doms 
CoQveffe. 

Nest,  M  to  Judah:  the  vivid  aooount  of  the  aoccasioa  of 
RdibboaiR  in  i&.  i~i6  b  lemfniscent  ef  the  fuO  narratives  in 

a  Sara.  ix.-xx.;  t  Kings  i.,  ii.  (cf  especi.illy  r  16  with  1  Sam. 
n.  i);  xii.  156  refers  to  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  (icc  above), 
aiul  "  unto  this  day,"  r.  lo,  t.inntJt  he  by  a  c or.i cmporary 
author  ;  r.  1 7  (LXX.  omits)  tsnds  a  parallel  in  :  Chron.  xi,  16  seq  , 
and  could  represent  an  Ephraimitc  standpoint.  The  Judaean 
Standpoint  is  prominent  in  vc.  21-24,  nhcrc  (>;]  the  inclusion 
of  Benjamin  and  (()  the  cessation  of  war  (at  the  comownd  of 
ateaaUi)  conflict  with  (a)  xi.  37,  j6,  xiL  so  and  (^)  siv.  30 
lopecliveiy.  RdNboun's  history,  resumed  bjr  the  redactor 
b  .Kiv.  u-34,  continues  with  a  brief  accotmt  of  tbe  ^wiling 
of  the  Temple  and  palace  by  Shcabonk  (Shishak).  (The 
incident  api  t.irs  in  7  Chron.  xii.  in  a  rather  different  context, 
fcf/ii^f  ihf  details  which  now  precede  p.  21  scq  )  1  he  reign  of 
Abijam  b  entirely  due  to  the  editor,  whose  brief  statement  of 
the  war  in  xv.  76  is  5U|>pltmcnlcd  by  a  lengthy  story  in  2  Chron. 
liii.  (where  the  name  is  .\bij.ih).  Ch.  xv.  56  (last  clause)  and 
ff.  6  are  omitted  by  the  Scptuagint,  the  former  is  a  unique  gluj^s 
(see  a  Sam.  xi.  acq.},  the  latter  is  a  mere  repetition  uf  xiv.  30; 
with  IV.  a  d.  «;  lOh  Tbe  account  of  Asa's  long  Riga  contains 
a  valuable  summary  of  bis  war  with  Baaaha,  xv.  16-33;  tbe 
Isolated  «.  15  is  quite  obscure  and  is  |>ossiL1y  related  to 
t.  18  (but  cf.  vii.  sO-  His  successor  Jehoshaphat  is  now  dealt 
with  completely  in  xxii.  4'-So  after  the  dc.i'.h  of  Ahab;  but 
the  Si[i;tM};int,  which  follows  a  dilTerent  chronological  scheme 
(j.l  ..  iiii;  I  acets-v-on  in  the  reign  of  Omri),  give.^  llic  suimnary 
(with  some  variations)  after  xvi.  28.  Another  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  incomplete  annalistic  fragments  (xxii.  44,  47-49) 
by  3  Chron.  xx.  35-37:  the  friendship  between  Judah  and 
luad  appears  to  l»ve  been  diH>lea»nc  to  the  redactor  of 
Kings. 

The  history  of  the  few  years  between  tbe  close  of  Ahab's 
life  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  covers  about  one  third  of  the 
EfthrtJm  entire  book  of  Kings.  Thi.s  is  due  to  the  iiiehj- 
iromAhtb  sion  of  a  number  of  narratives  uhich  arc  partly  of 
loJtha.  .,  (rt,|itjtj  tharaclcr,  and  partly  ate  interested  in 
I  lie  \,  i  iri,  (.f  tuiuemporary  prophets.  The  climax  is  reached 
in  the  overthrow  of  Onui's  4ynasty  by  the  usurper  Jehu, 
when,  after  a  period  of  dose  intercouise  between  larad  and 
Judah,  its  two  kings  perbbed.  The  annals  of  each  kincdon 
would  naturally  deal  independently  with  these  events,  but 
the  presrr.t  liierary  strijrvire  of  1  Kings  xvii.-2  Kings  xi.  is 
exircnicly  cotriplicaieJ  Ly  the  (»re>ence  of  the  narratives  referred 
to.  First  as  regards  the  framework,  the  cpiiome  of  Ahab  is 
preserved  in  xvi  20-34  and  xxii  39;  il  contains  some  unknown 
references  (his  ivory  house  and  cities),  and  a  stern  religious 
judgment  upon  bis  Phocoidan  alUaace,  on  which  tbe  intcmning 
cbnpiccs  thioif  note  Ugbu  Tht  coknulaaa  suBsnaix  of  Us  mm 


Ahaziah  (xxii.  S1-53V  finds  iis  conclusion  in  2  Kingi  i. 
where  sr.  18  should  precede  the  accession  of  his  brother  Jebona 
(v.  17b).  Jchoram  is  again  introduced  in  iit.  t-3  (oolt  the 
variant  synchronism),  but  the  usual  conclusion  is  «aata|.  Is 
Judah,  Jchoshaphat  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeborao,  uhskli 
married  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jacbd  (viii.  ■(-:«'<, 
to  the  annalistic  details  (m  30-»)  >  Chron.  ixi.iisqq.xki 
a  novel  narralivc.  His  son  .■Vhariah  (viii  sqq  )  is  iimiulj 
denounced  for  his  relations  with  Israel.  He  is  again  imrci<lj:i4 
in  the  i^oKl'.ed  i\.  .0.  while  Lueian's  recension  a Jdi  liter  i  4 
a  variant  summary ol  his  reign  buiM/ilhvut  the  rcpilar  itir.> 
duclion.  Further  confusion  appears  in  the  Sepluagint, 
iruorts  after  i.  iS  (Jchoram  of  Israel)  a  notice  cor(cipoiiid.9|  ' 
to  iii.  1-3,  and  concludes  "  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  »a 
luodled  against  tbe  house  of  Ahab."  This  would  be  avpnpoH 
in  a  podtion  nearer  ix.  seq.  where  tbe  deaths  of  Icfaonani 
Ahaziah  are  described.  These  and  other  examples  of  mm 
disorder  in  the  framework  may  be  associated  with  the  Etcnif 
features  of  the  narratives  of  Elijah  an  1  Kii:>h.i. 

Of  the  more  detaik-d  narratives  thov>  ih.it  deal  with  thf  twfltal 
kingdom  are  scarcely  Judaean  (^.-t.-  1  Kini;s  xix  ;^').  and  ihcydoM 
criticize  Elijah's  work,  as  the  Judaean  cuniinler  dcnounctttM*Ut 
hi^ory  of  tbe  north.  But  tbey  arc  pUinly  Oct  a|  one  orim.  T* 
Mipplcmem  the  article*  Elijah  and  EUSHA.  It  Is  to  be  nomride 
the  account  of  iNaboth'*  death  in  the  biMory  of  Etijak  (1  Kiip 
mi.)  differs  in  details  from  that  in  the  biftory  of  Eiiiha  and  fid 
(l  Kings  ix,),  and  the  latter  more  precise  n.irrative  prmipp:*! 
event',  recorded  in  the  extant  account*  of  l.lij.ih  but  not  ^ 
events  themselves.  In  I  Kings  xx.  xxii.  i-2«  (xxi.  foUo*t  »A 
in  the  LXX.)  Ahab  is  viewed  rather  more  fas-ourably  ih4iiii('< 
Kliiah-narr3tivc»(xix..xxi.)orinihecompiler'ssuminar)'.  Ckmk  1 
moreover,  proves  that  tlicre  is  some  exaggeration  ia  iviiL  L  H 
I  lie  great  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  kmg,  t^tMen  YahMid  | 
D.ial.  has  been  idealized.  The  denunciation  of  Ahab  xa.  JMl 
ha  s  wmc  notable  points  of  contact  with  xiii.  and  MSMS  to  beany 
nicnt  to  the  preceding  incidents.  Ch.  xxii.  is  imponant  for  its  cm 
of  prophctism  (cMwvially  tv.  19-23;  cf.  li/ck.  xiv.  9;  2  Sam  >'-.'  1 
[in  contrast  to  1  Chron.  xxi.  ij) ;  a  glo^^  at  the  end  of  ».  jS,  osMtR 
nv  the  Septuaginl.  wrongly  icfentifics  Mkcaiah  with  tbe  vril-lMM 
Mtcah  (i.  2}.  Although  the  punishment  paaaed  upon  Akabixx  . 
20  ■qq.(2oA-a6  betray  the  compiler's  hand:  cf.  xiv.  loaR^r^baiAW 
in  ».  this  is  ignored  in  the  account  01  his  death,  na  jd  vU 
takes  place  at  Samaria  (see  below). 

The  episode  of  Elijah  and  Ahaziah  (t  Kings  i.)  Is  nurkrd  h 
revelation  through  an  angeL    The  prophet's  name  apptari 
unu-u.il  form  (viz.  ili^yah,  not  -yahu).  esficcially  in  tr.  i-t. 
preditlion  of  Aluziah  t  fate  finds  a  j^ijralUI  in  2  Chron.  xxL  IJ-l};  ■ 
the  more  supernatural  additions  have  Urn  cnmpared  witbtklHi  | 
story  in  1  Sam.  ail.  18-34.    The  ascension  of  Elijah  fl  l&is*' 
ia  related  as  the  introduction  to  the  work  of  Elisha.  wbithapfiiim  , 
begin*  before  the  death  of  Jchoshaphat  (see  iiL  I.  II  tq<).:C(«g  1 
3  Chron.  let.  cH  ).    Among  the  stories  of  Elisha  are  tome  »lic*fa» 
him  at  the  head  of  the  proohetic  gilds  (iv.  i,  38-44,  vi.  I-7).  ' 
in  others  he  has  friendly  relations  with  the  "  king  of  l»«rl  "indiW 
court.    As  a  personage  i'(  almobt  sufxrrhuman  dignity  he*-"* 
in  certain  narratives  where  |M<li(ical  records  appear  to  haw 
utilized  to  describe  the  activity  of  the  prophets.    The  MilAat 
campaign  (iii.)  concerns  a  revolt  already  referred  to  in  theinhM 
i.  t:  there  are  parallels  with  the  story  of  Jchoshaphat  aad  Aw 
(ill.  7,  It  <rq.:cf.  I  KingsaaiL 4 seq- 7 s^q  ). contrast.  bo«tv«r.x»! 
(where  Elijah  is  not  even  named)  and  iii.  1 1  st  fj.    But  JebodMpkXi 
death  has  been  .^Jready  rc-corded  (1  Kingtxxii  50),  and,  while  LiiciBi 
^^c^n^i^ln  in  1  Kings  iii.  reads  Ahaziah.  i  17  prrsopfoseslhr*'*'* 
•lion  l^l  the  Judaean  jchoram.    Other  i><)li!i<..il  ti.irrjlursmaif*''*'' 
lie  the  Mortes  o(  the  Aramaean  want:  with  vi.  24-vii.  jofaltft* 
complete  cessation  of  hoatililics  in  vi.  33)comparc  theataosle]* 
of  1  Kings  XX.,  x.\ii. :  with  the  famine  in  Samaria, vi.  2^:  cl.  ill)d.sn> 
with  the  victory,  cf.  ibid.  xx.    The  account  of  ElivJia  and  Hui" 
(viii.  7-15)  implies  friendly  relations  with  Oamascus  fin  r.  I1U» 
terrors  of  war  are  in  the  future),  but  the  deaeription  of  jehn'sz"'* 
sion(ix.)isin  the  midst  of  hostilities.  Ch.ix.7-toaarea  rVuitrotw<T< 
insertion  amplifying  the  message  in  xv.  3  6  (cf.  1  Kings  \w  JO*"^' 
The  or i,; in  of  the  rep-  l;t  n  r.  ;n  ix.  14-  1 5  j  i\  f.  \  iii.  28  scq  1  i< 
The  oracle  in  ix.  25  src)  is  not  that  in  I  Kings  x»t.  10  scq . .  •  nd  fW' £2 
Ike  additional  detail  that  Nabotb's  somv  were  slain.    Here  kit » 
or  portion  is  located  near  JezrceL  but  in  1  Kings  xxi.  18  bis  vionri 
is  ^  the  lOMi  pdace  ia  SMBOria  4cf.  ndi.  ii  end  cannwt  XL - 

where  the  LXX.  emits  nCeitaee  to  faenel).  This  flnctasucx  ~ 
appear*  in  3  Kings  &  I.  ti  seq.,  and  17:  in  ix.  37  comparrd 
1  Chron.  xxii  9t  and  in  the  nngular  dupucstion  of  an  hiKoricw 
dent.  vix.  the  war  ataintt  the  Aramaeans  at  RamotlfCited 
Jchoshaphat  and  Ahab.  and  (»)  by  Ahaaiah  and  Jebwsi. 

I  The  diviaon  of  the  t wo  books  nt  lUa  Doiac  ban  innentiaa  ftf 
made  in  tbe  LXX.  and  Vnlgite^ 
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CM  wbh  the  dcMk  of  ttie  twaetSte  Icinx.  at  Sanuria  and  lezreel  reflec- 
tively (wee  above  and  obierve  the  rontradiction  in  i  Kings  xn.  39 
and  xxii.  38).  ThcK  and  other  critical  questions  in  this  acction  are 
involved  with  (d)  the  probability  that  EliihA't  work  bclon^t  rather 

to  the  accession  of  Jehu,  wiih  whose  dynasty  he  was  on  tno^t  intinute 
terms  until  his  dcMth  some  forty  five  >  i  ars  later  (2  Kings  xiii.  I4-J1), 
and  (b)  the  problem  of  the  v».,irs  between  Israel  and  Syria  which 
appear  to  have  Ix^iun  only  in  the  time  of  Jehu  (x.  32).  See  Jew, 
Quart,  Rev.  (1906),  pp.  597-6 Jo,  and  Jews:  aistory,  \n  acq. 

In  the  annals  of  Ji  hu's  dynasty  the  editorial  intnxiuction 
to  Jehu  himself  is  wanting  (x.  3»  sqq.),  although  Lucian's 
,  recension  in  x.  36  concludes  in  annali&tic  manner 
•#  Ate  ^  ^v**  Jcbor«n  of  Isnd  and  Afaasiah  of 
Jodih.  The  Mtminaqr  nciillaM  tlw  bc||aBiag  of 
the  Araaaean  wt,  tte  contfaaation  of  which  is  found  in 
the  redactor's  account  of  his  sneceaaor  Jehoahaz  (xiit  i-o)> 
But  xiii.  4-6  modify  the  disasters,  and  by  pointing  to  the 
"  saviour"  or  deliverer  (cf.  Judg.  iii.  9.  15)  anticipate  xiv.  ay. 
The  self-contained  account  of  his  son  Jchoash  (xiii.  lo-ij)  is 
aupplementcd  (a)  by  the  story  of  the  death  of  Klisha  {n.  14-21) 
•ad  (ft)  bgr  some  account  of  the  Aramaean  wars  {n,  12-25), 
«hcR  tj,  Vki  n.  4-6  (Lucian's  recension  actually  reads  it 
afUr  ft  7)t  W  noteworthy  for  the  sympathy  towards  the  northern 
Untdooi.  Fintber  («)  the-  defeat  of  Amaxiah  of  Judah  ap- 
pears tn  xfy.  §-14  afier  the  aimab  of  Judah,  although  from 

an  T-ri(-!iti;  source  (r.  it6  Bclhshemcsh  defined  .ts  txloncinR 
to  Judah.  s,cc  also  r.  i  5,  and  with  the  repetition  of  the  concluding 
statements  in  :•.  15  stq  ,  sec  xiii.  12  scq.).  These  features  and 
the  transference  of  xiii.  i  J  scq.  after  xiii.  15  in  Lucian's  recension 
point  to  late  adjustment.  In  Juil.ic.in  history,  Jthu's  reform 
and  the  overthrow  of  Jczcbcl  in  the  north  (ix.,  x.  15-28)  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  murder  of  .Xthali.ih  and  the  destruction 
of  tb*  tenpte  of  Baal  in  Judah  (lu.  tS).  But  the  frameivorit 
fi  hmmplete.  The  edKortol  coodmion  of  the  itlgii  of  Ahaaiah, 
the  introduction  to  that  of  Athaliah,  and  the  sources  for  both  are 
wanting.  A  lengthy  Judacan  docutnent  is  incorporated  detail- 
ing the  accession  of  Joash  and  the  prominence  of  the  abruptly 
introduced  priest  Jehoiada.  The  interest  in  the  Temple  and 
tcmple-prtKcdure  U  obvious;  and  both  xi.  and  xii.  have  points 
of  resemblance  with  xxii.  scq.  (sec  below  and  cf.  also  xi.  4,  7,  it, 
19,  with  1  Kings  xiv.  17  seq.).  The  usual  epitome  is  found  in 
it.  ai'4nt.3  (the  age  at  accession  should  follow  the  synchronism, 
no  lAKienTi  with  fragments  of  annalistic  matter  la  siL  17-21 
(anMher  version  in  2  Chran.  aaiv.  93  aqq.).  For  Jdash's  son 
Amariah  see  above;  xtv.  6  refers  to  Dent.  niv.  16,  and  s  Chron. 
XXV.  5- 16  r< ;>I.icts  v.  7  by  a  Kn^ihy  ii.;,'rat ivc  with  ^<imc  intcrcst- 
i"i)g  details.  Azarl.ih  or  L  /.-iali  ih  briefly  sunimaiized  in  xv.  1-7, 
hence  the  not  li  e  in  xiv.  u  seems  out  of  place;  perhaps  the 
usual  statements  of  .^maziah's  death  and  burial  (cf.  xiv.  206, 
lib),  which  were  to  be  expected  after  jr.  18,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  account  of  the  rebellion  (rr.  19,  2oa,  21).'  The 
chfoaological  notes  for  the  accession  of  Amariah  imply  different 
^news  of  the  history  of  Judah  after  the  defeat  of  Amaaiah;  with 
liv.  17,  cf.  sfii.  10,  xtv.  t,  Jj.  but  contrast  av.  t,  and  again  «.  8.* 
The  important  reign  of  Jeroboam  (2)  b  dismissed  as  briefly 
as  that  of  A/ariah  (xiv.  23-20).  The  end  of  the  Aramaean  war 
presupposed  by  v,  jj  is  fupplcrnentcd  hy  the  .sympathetic  ad- 
dition in  v.  26 seq.  (cf.  xiii.  4  scq.  25).  Of  Kis  successors  Zechariah, 
Shallum  and  Mcnahem  only  the  briefest  records  rem.iin,  now 
Imbeddrd  in  the  editorial  framework  (xv.  8-25).  The  summary 
of  Pckah  (perhaps  the  same  as  Pekahiah,  the  confusion  being  due 
to  the  oompiler)  containaoacerpts  which  fom  the  continuation 
of  the  older  material  in  *.  95  (cf.  also  w.  le,  14.  t6,  t9.  For 
an  apparently  simitar  adjustment  of  an  earlier  record  to  the 
framework  sec  above  on  i  Kings  xv.  25-31,  xvL  8-25.  The 
account  of  Hoshea's  conspir.icy  (xv.  srq  1  gives  the  Israelite 
version  with  which  Tisl.r h  I'i'cscr's  o'.vn  't.itcmcnt  can  now  be 
co:nparcd.  Two  acniu:U:.  1::'  the  f.ill  i.'l  S.\'ii.;ri:i  an- 
ooe  of  which  is  under  the  reign  of  the  contemporary  Judaean 

*  Both  xiv.  22  and  xv.  5  prcsuppow  fuller  recordsof  which  a  Chron. 
jcxvi.  6-7,  16-20  may  represent  merely  later  and  less  tmitworthy 

vcrtiions. 
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Hezckiah  (xvii.  1-6,  xviii.  <)-i2);  the  chronology  is  again 
intricate.  Rellections  on  the  disappearance  of  the  northern 
kingdom  appear  in  xvii.  7-23  and  xviii.  12;  the  latter  belongi 
to  the  Judaean  history.  The  former  is  composite;  svll.  ai-aj 
(cf.  V.  18)  look  back  to  the  introduction  of  caU-wonhip  hf 
Jeroboam  (i),  and  apee  with  the  compiler's  uMal  Maadpobt; 
but  9V.  1^30  hidnde  Judah  and  presuppose  the  exile.  The 
remaining  verses  survey  types  of  idolatry  partly  of  a  general 
kind  (w.  9-12,  160),  and  partly  characteristic  uf  Judah  in  the 
last  years  of  the  monarchy  (w.  itb,  17).  Tlie  brirf  account  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel  in  xvii.  24-41  is  not  from  one  source, 
since  :hr  jiciy  of  the  new  settlers  (f.  32-34(1, 41)  conflicts  with  the 
later  point  oi  \  iew  in  u^40.  The  last-mentioned  suppleroentstha 
cqilogue  in  xvii.  7-33,  forms  asolemn  conclusion  to  the  history  at 
the  northern  kingdom,aodisappaicatly  ainedat  the  Samaritans. 

m.  lo/ier  HisUry  Judah,— Tht  tummaiy  of  Jothara 
(xv.  33-38)  shows  interest  in  the  Temple  (r.  35)  and  alludes 
to  the  hostility  of  Pckah  (p.  37)  upon  which  the  ^f^,i,, 
Israelite  ann.ils  arc  silent.  3.  Chron.  xxvii.  expands 
the  former  but  replaces  ihc  latter  by  other  not  unrelated 
details  (sec  Vzzlku).  But  xv.  37  is  resumed  afresh  in  the 
account  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (xvi.  5  sqq.;  the  text  in  v.  6 
is  confused) — another  xer^ii  :i  in  3  Cliron.  xxviii.  5  sqq. 
—and  is  supplemented  by  a  desaq)tion,  evidently  from  the 
Temple  records,  hi  wUcb  the  iltttid  hutovations  by  "hing 
Ahaa  "  (in  ooatnit  to  "  Ahtt"  ahwe  in  vv.  5-9)  are  described 
(sf.  io-t8).  There  b  further  variation  of  detail  in  2  Chron. 
x-xviii.  20-27.  The  n:irn.-.ry  of  ileacklah  (xviii.  i  S)  em- 
phasises his  import uiit  rcii|.'iuus  reforms  (greatly  expanded  in 
2  Chron.  xxix.  scq.  from  a  l  iter  standp<iint),  and  includes  two 
references  to  his  military  achievements.  Of  these  t.  8  is  ignored 
hi  Chron.,  and  r.  7  is  supplemented  by  (a)  the  annalistic  extract 
in  vr.  13-16,  and  {b)  narratives  in  whkh  the  great  conte^potaty 
prophet  I»aiah  is  the  central  figure.  The  latter  are  later  than 
Isaiah  hinudf  (xix.  37  xdecs  to  68t  MX.)  and  ic^ipear,  with 
some  abbreviathm  and  leanangeneot,  to  Isa.  xaxvL-xxxiz.  (see 
IsAiAit).  They  are  partly  duplicate  (cL  xix.  7  with  nr.  28,  33; 
to.  io-:j  with  xviii.  28-35),  and  consist  erf  two  portions,  xviii. 
17-xix.  8  (Isa.  xxxvi.  i-xxxvii.  S)  and  xix.  9^-35  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
9^-36);  to  which  of  these  xix.  <)j  and  r.  36  seq.  belong  is  dis- 
puted. 2  Chion.  xxxii.  (whetc  these  accounts  arc  condensed) 
is  in  general  agreemctit  with  2  Kings  xviii.  7,  as  against 
VI.  14-16.  Tbepo<  tii.;i  fragment,  zix.  21-28,  is  connected  with 
the  sign  in  n.  29-31 ;  hoth  seem  to  break  the  connexion  bttwccft 
xix.  20  and  32  sqq.  Chap.n.  i-ipappeaiaiobdomtoaBcnriicr 
period  in  Heaekiah'aieifla  (iee«.6andcf.  aChmuixxii.  ajseq.); 
with  sv.  i-xi  note  carefully  the  fomsfn  Isa.  xxxvin.  1-8,  >t  seq., 
and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24-:6;  with  xx.  12-19  (Isa.  xxxix)  contrast 
the  brief  allusion  in  2  Ctiron.  xxxii.  31.  In  p.  17  M-q.  the  exile 
is  foreshadowed.  Use  has  probably  been  made  of  a  lale  cycle 
of  Isaiah-stories;  such  a  work  is  actually  mentioned  in  2  Chion. 
xxxii.  jj.  The  accounts  cf  the  reactionary  kings  Manassch  and 
Amon,  although  now  by  the  compiler,  give  some  reference  to 
politital  events  (sec  xxi.  17,  23  seq.);  xxi.  7-15  KbrtOthc  exile 
and  find  a  pacallel  in  sdiL  a6  scq.,  and  xxi.  10  aqq.  an  replaced 
io  a  Chron.  ZBdO.  lo-ao  by  a  novel  iccocd  of  llaoaaseh^ 
penitence  (see  also  Ibid.  a.  sj  «ad  note  nmimfcHi  «{  a  Xiata 
xxiii.  >6  from  Chron). 

Josiah's  reign  forms  the  climax  of  the  history.  The  usual 
framework  (xxii.  i;  2,  xxiii.  28,  30A)  is  supplemented  by  narra- 
tives dealing  with  the  Temple  repairs  and  the  reforms  of  Josiah. 
Thcae  are  closely  related  to  xi.  seq.  (cf.  xxii.  3-7  with  xii.  4  sqq,), 
but  show  many  signs  of  revision;  xxii.  16  seq.,  xxiii.  36  seq., 
point  disthKt^  to  the  cxile^  and  udiL  i6-ao  k  an  imerlion 
(the  altar  hi «.  16  it  afaready  deployed  hi «.  15)  after  t  Xingi 
xiii.  But  it  is  difficult  elsewhere  to  distinguish  safely  heWMn 
the  original  records  'and  the  later  additions.  In  their  present 

sh.i]>c  the  refiirtns  of  Ju.ni.ih  are  (!c-i  r:l,a:l  in  V::  'i:.  tlj..l  ;>i\[it 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  Dcuteroiiurny  wiiich 
promulgates  the  reforms  thenuclves.' 
•Sec  further  the  special  study  by  E.  Day, /mm.  MklsL  (*90^ 
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Tht  acnalirt  c  noticf  In  xnii.  39  wq.  (contract  xxii.  30)  should 
ynoede  r  38:  2  Chron.  xjucv.  20-iJ  Kives  aftothcr  version  in  the 
correct  position  and  ignores  a  Kings  kxiii.  34-37  (sec  however  ihc 
Septuagint).  For  the  hst  (our  kings  of  Judah,  ihc  references  10 
the  worship  at  the  high  pbccs  (presumably  abolished  by  JoMjh) 
are  wanting,  and  the  literary  source  is  only  cited  for  Jvhoiaklni: 
xxiv.  3  ««q.  (and  proh,il)ly  v.  2),  which  treat  the  fall  of  Judah  a» 
the j)uni!>hmcnt  for  Maii.isbch's  •dm,  arc  a  Ueutcrunomistic  insertion 
(3  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  ^qq.  ditfcrs.»idcly ;  sec,  however,  the  S-ptuagint) ; 
t.  13  seq.  and  v.  IS  scq.  are  duplicatta.  With  niv.  i8~xxv.  31  rf. 
Jer.  liL  1-37  (the  text  of  the  Utter. cmedany  iv.  19  sqq.  is  superior): 
•nd  ihe  fragments  ibid,  xxxix.  l-io.  Ch.  xxv.  33-36  appears  in  much 
fuller  form  in  Jer.  xl.  seq.  (sec  xl.  7-9,  xli.  1-3,  17  srn.).  It  isiiote- 
Wortli)  [li.\t  Jeremiah  doc5  not  enter  into  thchi>.tury  in  Kings  (contract 
!s.ii.i(i  at>i)vc).  The  book  of  Chronicles  in  Rrncral  has  a  briefer 
account  of  the  last  years,  and  ignores  l>oth  the  narratives  which 
also  app<.ir  in  Jeremiah  ami  c;iincluding  hopeful  note  itruck  by 
the  restoration  of  Jchoiachin  (xxv.  37-Jo;.  This  last,  with  the 
addition  of  statistical  tiau,  fonna  the  pfoeat  coadiukNi  alio  of 
the  book  of  Jeremiah. 

Conduuont. — ,\  sun-ey  of  these  narratives  as  a  wholf 
Strengthens  our  impression  of  the  merely  mrchanic.il  cliamfitr 
of  the  redaction  by  which  they  .ire  iini;ril.  Though  editors 
have  written  something  of  ibcir  own  in  almost  every  chapter, 
generally  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  pragmatism,  there  is 
not  the  least  attempt  to  work  the  materials  into  a  history  in  our 
tense  of  the  word;  and  in  particular  the  northern  and  southern 
hntoiies  en  ptactically  indqxndeiit,  being  meidy  pieced  loget  her 
in  •  sort  of  monic  In  consonance  with  the  chronological  system, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  really  later  than  the  main  redaction. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  order  of  the  pieces  w.as  consider.iWy 
rcAdjusied  by  the  author  of  the  chronology ;  of  this  indicd  Ihe 
Scptuagint  still  shows  traces.  But  with  all  its  imperfections  as 
judged  from  a  modern  standpoint,  the  redaction  has  the  great 
merit  of  preserving  material  nearer  to  the  actual  hi.story  than 
wotUd  have  been  the  case  had  narratives  been  rewritten  from 
moch  later  standpoints— as  often  in  the  book  oi  Chionides. 

Questions  of  date  and  of  the  gnrnCh  of  the  fitenuy  praeoi  are 
•till  unsettled,  but  it  is  dear  that  there  was  an  independent 
history  of  (north)  Israel  with  its  Qwii  chronological  scheme. 
It  was  based  \i\ion  aiinals  and  fuller  political  rccorcl<i,  and  at 
some  period  apparently  |vi,ssc<l  through  circles  whcic  the 
purely  domestic  stories  of  the  prophets  (Elisha)  were  current.' 
This  was  ultimately  talien  over  by  a  Judacan  editor  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  far-reaching  reforms  ascribed  to  the 
i8th  year  of  Josiah  (621  n.c).  Certain  passages  seem  to  imply 
that  In  Us  time  the  Temple  was  still  standing  and  the  Davidic 
djnnaaty  uniiitemiptcd.  Also  the  phnae  "unto  this  day" 
eometimes  apparently  presupposes  a  pre^nlie  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  is  carried  down  to  the  end  of  Jchoiachin's 
life  (ntv.  37  refers  to  his  fifty-fifth  year,  rr.  :()  scq.  look  back 
00  Ms  death),  and  a  numln-r  of  allus'ons  point  decisively  to  the 
post-exilic  period.  Consrfiurntly,  most  scholars  arc  agreed 
that  an  original  prc-exllic  I)tutrronomic  compilation  made 
shortly  after  Jo5iah's  n forms  received  subsequent  additions 
ften  a  later  DcutLToiR>!nic  writer* 

These  questions  depend  upoK  aevttal  intricate  Uteraiy  and 
historical  problems.  At  the  o«tie(  (a)  the  eaoipiler  deab  with 
Uatoiy  fmn  the  Deulerooonk  gtandpoint,  wiwttng  eertahi 
notices  and  rerem'ng  further  to  sepanOe  chrenides  of  Israel 
and  Jiidah.  The  cuionicil  hook  of  Chronicles  refers  to  such 
a  combiiud  work,  but  is  coniiin  i  to  Jud.ih;  it  foUtiws  the  re- 
ligious judgment  passed  upon  thi:  l-ing^,  lu:t  it  introiiii.  rs  ne  w 
details  apparently  derived  from  extant  annals,  replaces  the 
annalistic  excerpts  found  in  Kings  by  other  passages,  or  uses 
new  narratives  which  at  times  arc  clearly  based  upon  older 
sources.  Next  (6)  the  Septuaginl  proves  that  Kings  iSA  OOt 
icach  its  piresent  fono.imtil  a  very  late  date;  "  each  leprcacats 
a  stage  and  not  afways  the  same  stage  in  the  kng  protracted 
labours  of  the  rcrl.i(:ti-,rs  "  (Kucnrn).'  In  agreement  with  th:-^ 
arc  the  unamliiguous  iniiic.itions  of  the  post-exilic  age  (especially 

'  Cf  «iniilarly  the  prophetic  narrative^  in  tlio  !i.  loks  of  S,imiK  I  f'j.r  ). 

*  "  The  LXX.  of  flings  is  not  a  corrupt  reproduction  of  the  ilebrcw 
miptui,  but  represents  another  wcensioii  of  the  text.  Neither 
noMUioo  can  claim  absolute  «pcrioiity.  The  defects  of  the  LXX. 
Ik  00  the  wrface,  and  ane  greatly  aggiavaied  bf  the  coadition  of 
the  Gfaek  teat,  which  has  aufftndiaoGh  la  fF-r-«f!'"t  aad 


in  the  Judaean  history)  consisting  of  complete  passages,  obvious 
interpolations,  and  also  sporadic  phrases  in  narratives  whose 
pie-«ulic  origin  is  sometimes  clear  and  sometimes  only  to  be 
presumed.  Further  the  Scptttagiat  supports  the  iadependeal 
conclu^a  that  the  elabotate  ^achnoisms  hdooc  to  •  htc 
stage  in  the  redaction.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  aBov 
that  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  material  may  have  been 
dilTerent;  Iht-  nr:i:.-il  wording  of  the  introiiuctory  notices 
necessarily  also  af:rctcd.  In  gciicul,  it  becomes  ever  moie 
difhcult  to  diitinguibh  belwccn  passjgcs  incorporalctl  by  an 
early  redactor  and  those  which  may  have  been  inserted  later, 
though  possibly  from  old  sources.  Whnathaiqpdhrfnmework 
is  disturbed  such  considerations  hecoaie  more  oofeat.  The 
relation  of  annalisUc  maloialain  1  Seat.  (xiii.  t;  siv.  47-51,  Ac) 
to  the  lonoer  detailed  namtim  wiU  bear  upon  the  question,  as 
alto  the  rdaiion  of  a  Saia«  Ix-n.  to  t  Kings  i.  seq.  (sec  Samlel, 
n(  OK?;  Of  ),  .\gain  (J)  the  lengths  of  the  leigns  01  itic  Judaean 
king^  (nrm  an  integral  part  of  the  framework,  ai.d  ihcir  total, 
with  liity  years  of  exile,  allows  four  hundred  and  eighty  )ca.-t 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Temple  to  the  return  from  Cabykin.' 
This  round  number  (cf.  again  i  Kings  vi.  1)  points  to  a  date 
subsequent  to  537,  and  Robertson  Smith  has  observed  thai 
almost  all  events  dated  by  the  years  of  the  kings  of  JerusalcM 
have  reference  to  the  aOain  of  the  Temple.  Thia  iimiiti  a 
conoeaioB  between  the  dmaokgy  and  the  iocatpontioB  tt 
(hose  narratives  in  which  the  Temple  is  clearly  the  centre  el 
interest,  (e)  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
more  detailed  Judaean  rcLunK.  the  arguments  for  a  pre  cxiiic 
Judaean  Deuteronomic  compilation  arc  not  quite  dcciiivc. 
The  phrase  "  unto  this  djy  '"  is  not  necessarily  valid  (cf. 
2  Chron.  v.  9,  viti.  8,  xxi.  10  with  1  Kings  viii.  8,  ix.  3i,  3  Rings 
viii.  32),  and  depends  largely  ufxin  the  compiler's  sagacity. 
Also,  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Davidk  dyaasty 
(1  Kings  viii.  M-SS«  it>  Si  id.  3d-3>;  sv.  4;  a  Kings  wiiL  i«; 
cf.  ?  Chron.  xiii.  5)  iaaqnaBy  applladile  to  the  time  of  the  &e«wd 
temple  when  Zenibbabel,  the  Davidic  representative,  kindled 
new  hopes  and  aspir.iliar.s.  Indeed,  if  the  ol  jiit  .jf  the  Deu- 
teronomic compiler  is  to  show  from  past  hislury  ;h.il  the 
sovereign  is  rejiponsiblc  for  the  purity  of  the  national  religion  " 
(^loorc,  Ency.  Bib.  coL  3079),  a  date  somewhere  afier  the 
death  of  Jcfaoiadiin  (released  In  561)  in  the  age  of  ZeruULabtl 
and  the  new  Temple  equally  satisfies  the  conditions.  W  ufa  this 
is  concemed  (/)  the  question  whether,  on  historical  grounds, 
the  acoonat  of  the  introduction  of  Deutetonooiic  nfoaaa  hr 
Jcaiah  it  trustwofthy.*  Moreover,  althou^  a  twofold  Dco- 
tetonomic  redaction  of  Kings  is  generally  recogm'xed,  the  criteria 
for  the  presumably  pre~exilic  form  are  not  so  decisive  as  those 
which  certainly  <]iTtinguish  the  jxisl-exilic  portions,  and  it  iS 
frequently  very  dtliicull  to  assign  Dculcronomic  pastjgc-i  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  to  the  later.  Again,  apart  irem  the 
contrast  between  the  Israelite  detailed  narratives  (relatively 
early)  and  those  of  Judaean  origin  (often  secondary),  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  sympathetic  ticataMat  of  northon 
history  in  a  KJafi  sBL  4  aet|.  »s,  liv.  a6  baa  Ktcraiy  pnraBds 
ia  the  Oentannoinic  redaction  of  Judges  (where  Israelite 
tradition  is  again  predominant),  but  is  quite  distiiKt  from  the 
hostile  feeling  to  the  nuiih  which  is  .il-i  Iti  ulcronomic.  Evira 
llie  northern  prophet  Ilosca  (jp.)  approximates  the  Deutero- 
nomic standpoint,  and  the  possibility  that  the  first  Deutero- 
nomic conipilaiion  of  Kings  could  originate  outside  Judah  is 

particularly  has  in  many  places  been  corrected  after  the  btcr  Grerk 
versions  that  enxess  the  Hebrew  rttrptui  of  the  3nd  ccniury  of  our 
era.  Yet  the  LXX.  not  only  preserves  many  good  reaoings  as 
detail,  but  throws  much  light  oa  the  long-eoniinued  prooeas  ci 
redaction  at  the  hand  of  successive  editors  or  copyists  of  which  the 
extant  Hebrew  of  Kings  is  the  oiifeome.  Fvrn  the  fal<«  rrjrjirc^ 
of  the  Creek  arc  instnii  ti\<-.  f  (>  i;h  fyrr-iune  wen-  r\[.-,M-d  re 
corrupting  influenees of  jirex  jM.lv  the  vimr  kind  "  (,\V.  K  Suith). 

•Sec  \V.  k.  Smith,  Jiyurn.  of  /'Ai/./ri-v,  x  ;oo  ^ih)  ;  P'.f^kttt  ^ 
Itratl,  p.  147  5e-q. ;  and  K.  Marii,  Eiuy.  Bib.  art.  "  C  hronolosy."* 

*  Against  earlier  doubts  by  Havet  (iSrS).  Vemes  (1SB7)  ai^  Hent 
(tSM),  tee  W.  E.  Addis,  Doatmmlt  •/  Hexaleuck,  it.  a  sqq. ;  but  ike 

H>  «•  nenaeic  yjwM*  i  umh  jtiMh  juiy  1900^  4"  a^  #« 
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strengthened  by  ihc  fact  thai  an  I,>r.uli!c  source  could  lye  drav  n 
upon  (or  an  imp<irtial  account  o(  Judacan  history  (2  Kings 
shr.  S-t^.  Kiiially.  ({)  literary  and  historical  problems  here 
«aa«eiie.  Although  judacaii  writen  nltinatdy  icjected  as 
keathen  >  people  «lw  cMid  dtim  to  be  felloiien  of  Yakweh 
<E*ra  IV.  a;  2  Kings  nrH.  »8, 33;  contrast  ibid-  34-40.  a  secondary 
fatsertion).  the  anti-Samaritan  feeling  had  previously  been  at 
most  only  in  an  incipient  stage,  and  ilicrc  is  reason  to  infer  that 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  north  and  .vnilh  had  been 
closer '  The  book  of  Kings  reveals  changinp  historical  condi- 
tions in  its  literary  features,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  very 
age  where  the  background  is  to  be  sought  is  that  which  has 
bcca  Unteationallly  F)  left  most  obscure:  the  chronicler's 
MMoiy  of  the  JudaieMi  monarchy  (ChRm.-^Esi»— Nchcmiah), 
as  any  comparjaon  will  diow,  hrs  its  own  lepnaentatloii  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  has  virtually  siipersrded  both  Kings  and 
Jeremiah,  which  have  now  an  abrupt  conclusion,  f'^'n-  fur; her 
S.  A.  Cook,  Jm-.  Quart.  Rev.  (1Q07),  [ip.  i  sS  sr|')  ;  -iiiil  the  atticles 
Jews:  lli'lory,  §§  ■'o.        PAi  tsnsK;  lli'.lrry), 

LlTfRMi/RE  — A.  Kiienen.  E:ilrx:<tn^.  J.  Wellhau'^n,  Comf>^^. 
d.  l[<r,ilii,' h .  pp.  i(itr- },oi :  II.  Win.  kirr.  AU.'est.  L'n:mu(h»>!:.i  n 
(l8Qi);  and  U.  Stadc,  Akademtschc  R<iUn  (l»<>9:  on  I  King»  v.-vii  : 
»  iCifW*  X.-UV. :  av.-sm.):  S.  R.  Driver.  Lu.  of  0>  T,  (1909):  see 
also  C  Holihey,  Das  Buck.  d.  K6ni[e  {i8«/>) :  the  eommentarSe<  of 
BenzingeT(t899)and  Kiitcl  (1900), and e>fK>  "  I  '  K,  nt  /  .f  i^/'j 
Ilitl.  amd  Bit.  Narr.  (1905).  Thcar«i<le  i  .  ;c  l  iiL.  l.tuy. 
Bril.,W.h  ed.  (partly  retained  herel.  15  rexi^d  .hvI  sufipli  im  nfeil 
by  E.  Kautxsch  in  the  Ency.  Bt'>  f".>r  the  Hi  ()rew  text  <*f  Kl'i-ter- 
mann't  5cim.  u  Kitrntf  (rSH;  !;  (".  V.  Hiirncy.  A'l  II  i  <m  :l<r  lfi-'"rur 
Text  (l«)o^):  .I'll!  "^t.i.tc  ami  Srh»,i!l;.'s  i:i\\i\-:n  in  niii;it',  >.:irrd 
Soots  ej Ikt  Old  Tdtiimfnt  (I9<^>4).  For  t::ngli»h  rvailir*.  J  bkinncr'i 
oommentary  in  th«  Ctmtmry  BtUe,  simI  W.  E.  Bacnes  ia  the  Cam- 
kndge  Bible,  are  useful  introductioM.  (S.  A.  C.) 

KING'S  BENCH.  COURT  OP,  in  England,  one  of  the  Superior 
COUTU  of  commoD  law.  Thb  court,  the  most  ancient  of  English 
court*— In  its  correct  kfsl  tUk,  "  the  court  of  the  king  before 
tlie  kbt  hinudf,"  m«m  ift*  rege—ls  far  older  than  pariianent 
itseU,  for  it  can  be  traced  back  clearly,  both  In  chancter  and  the 
Casenceof  its  jurisrlietion,  to  the  rci>;ii  of  King  .Mfrcd.  The  king's 
bench,  and  Ihc  two  oft5htK)is  of  the  .iii/<;  ^(7;;.).  the  common  picas 
and  the  exchequrr,  fur  m.^ny  \  r.irs  iKji.ses>Ad  co  ordinate  juris- 
diction, although  there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  each  had 
exclusive  authority,  and  in  jioint  ol  dignity  precedence  was  given 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  which  was 
also  alylcd  lord  chief  Justice  of  Enghind,  being  the  higbest  per* 
manent  judge.of  the  Crowii.  The  court  of  eschcqucr  attended 
to  the  biisinns  of  the  revenue,  the  common  pteas  to  private 
actions  between  i  ili.tens.  and  the  king's  bcni  h  retained  criminal 
ca^esand  such  other  jurivJici ion  .is  h.ul  not  been  divided  between 
the  other  two  courts.  By  an  act  of  iSjo  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber  was  constituted  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  errors  in  law  in 
all  three  courts,  like  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  king's  bench 
assumed  by  meansof  an  nieniiMuiiAion  the  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters  wMeh  prapeHy  bclomed  to  the  common  pleas. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act  1(73  the  court  «f  king's  bench  be- 
came the  king\  bench  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  I( 
consists  of  the  lord  chief  justice  an'l  fmirtocn  puisne  judges.  It 
exercises  original  jurisdiction  and  .jIid  .appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  county  courts  and  ottier  inferior  courts  By  the  .n  t  nf  1873 
(sec.  4O  this  appellate  jurisiiidion  is  conferred  upon  the  High 
CTouri  r !  -  tlly,  but  in  practice  it  is  exercised  by  a  divisional 
court  of  the  king's  bench  divisioQ  only.  The  determuiation  of 
such  appealt  by  the  High  Caort  i>  fiaal,  imkss  leave  to  appeal  h 
gt'ven  by  the  court  which  heard  the  appeal  or  by  the  court  of 
appeal.  There  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  as  regards  certain 
orders  of  quarter  se-'^'.ions,  the  history  of  which  involve-:  «imc 
complication  But  by  sec.  1  (5)  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  1804 
the  rule  applies  to  all  cases  where  there  isa  right  of  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  from  any  rourt  or  person.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  if  leave  is  given  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  ap{>eal  there  is  a 
further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  except  in  bankruptcy 

•  Sec  Kcnnetf,  Journ.  Tktol.  Stud.  100$,  pp.  169  sqq.;  1006,  pp. 

488  *n<i  :  and  c  f  I  .\  Momiomcfy,  Tit SamatHaMS  {tfof),  pp.  47, 
Si  »eq-.  57.  59.  6'  *^<l 
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(Hankruptcy  Apjxrals  (County  Courts)  Act  when  the 

decision  of  the  court  of  ai>fK.al  on  appeal  from  a  divisional  court 
sitting  in  ap{Kal  is  made  Anal  and  conclusive. 

There  are  masters  in  tbe  king's  bench  division.  Unlike  the 
masters  in  the  chancery  ^iwiriou,  they  have  original  jurisdiction, 
and  an  not  attached  to  Mgriwrticiilarjadte.  Ihqr  hear  apptt* 
cations  hi  chamben,  act  ai  taidng  laastett  and  occasiimally  as 
referees  to  conduct  inquiries,  take  accounts,  and  asse?s  damases 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  master  to  the  judge  in  chambers. 
Formerly  there  was  an  appeal  from  the  judge  in  chambers  to  a 
divisional  court  in  every  case  and  thence  to  the  court  of  appeal, 
untd  the  multiplication  of  appeals  in  .•-.•nail  interlocutory  matters 
became  a  sc.mdal.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Procedure)  Act  1HQ4  there  b BO  dipt  oC apfwal  to  the  court  of 
appeal  In  aay  interiocMtoiy  maktcn  (except  time  aentiooad 
in  subs,  (b)  )  whhottt  the  leave  tt  the  jtidge  or  of  the  court  of 
appeal,  and  in  matters  of  "  practice  and  procedure  "  the  appeal 
lies  (with  leave)  directly  to  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  judge 
in  rhambi 

KINGSBRIDGE,  a  market  town  in  the  Totnes  parliamentary 
diviMDn  of  Devonshire,  England,  48  m.  S.S.W.  of  Exeter,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(iQoi),  3025.  Itlies6tn.  from  the  English  Channel,  at  the  bead 
of  an  inlet  or  eituaiy  which  icceivca  only  small  aticaau»  00  a 
sharply  sloping  site.  The  dnirdi  of  St  Edoraad  h  nably 
Perpendicular,  but  tbetc  are  TransithiBal  Norman  and  Early 
English  portions.  The  town-hall  contains  a  natural  histocy 
niu-<'um.  A  house  cilled  Pindar  Lodge  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
birthplareof  John  Wolcot  ("  Peter  Pindar,"  17  vS-1819).  William 
Cookworthy  (1705-17S0).  a  porcel  liii  iii.inufacturcr,  the  first  to 
exploit  the  deposits  of  kaolin  in  the  south-west  of  England,  was 
also  born  at  Kingsbridgc.  The  township  of  Dodbrooke,  ia- 
duded  within  the  civil  paiuh,  adjoina  Kingxbridge  on  the  aorth- 
caat.  Senie  inm-foundfaig  aiMi  ifai|i4i«iidhig,  with  a  coaKlag 
Uadc,  are  edrried  on. 

Kingsbridge  (Kyngyshryggf)  was  formerly  included  in  the 
manor  of  fliurch^iow,  t^io  first  trace  of  its  separate  existence 
being  found  in  ihe  Hundred  Roll  of  IJ76,  which  records  that  in 
the  manor  u(  ('hurih-.tow  there  is  a  new  borough,  which  h.as  a 
Friday  market  and  a  separate  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  The  name 
Kingsbridgc  however  does  Mot  appear  till  half  a  century  later. 
When  Kiapbridge  became  a  iqiMate  parish  Is  not  ceitaioly 
known,  but  lt.i>as  before  1414  adtea  the  dmdk  was  lebidl  and 
consecrated  to  St  Edmund.  In  r46i  tbe  abbot  of  Buckfastleigh 
obtained  a  Saturday  market  at  Kingsbridgc  and  a  three-days'  fair 
at  the  fc,->st  of  ."^It  Margaret,  tinih  of  which  are  still  held.  The 
manor  remained  in  fic>ssr>'.;i-m  of  ilic  abbot  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  it  wxs  granted  to  Sir  W  dli.ini  I'etre.  Kingsbridge  wa.s  never 
represented  in  parliament  or  incorporated  by  charter,  I  he  govern- 
ment being  by  a  portreeve,  and  down  to  the  present  day  the 
steward  of  the  manor  hoMi  a  conrt  Icel  and  court  baioa  and 
appoints  a  portreeve  and  conatablea.  tn  1798  the  town  milb 
were  converted  into  a  woollen  manufactory,  which  up  to  recent 
times  produced  larg*  quantities  of  cloth,  and  the  serge  m.inu- 
f.iitiire  was  introduce*!  early  in  the  igth  century.  The  tnwn 
has  been  famous  from  remote  times  fur  a  beverage  callcil 
"white  ale."  Included  in  Kingsbriilge  h  the  litl^.  town  of 
Dodbrooke,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  had 
a  popolatfcni  of  42,  .-ind  a  t1o<  k  of  loS  sheep  and  77  goats;  and 
in  ias7  *wi  granted  a  Wednesday  owrket  and  a  fair  at  tho 
Fcait  of  StMaty  Magdalene. 

See  "Victoria  County  History":  DevmsUre;  Kintsbrtdte  and 
Smkcmbie,  tnlh  ikt  iniermediaU  Esluary.kistariemUyaiidlopotrapkUaUy 
deMed  (Kingdmdgeb  t«i9)i  &  F.  Fm,  Ku^^Md^  EMfmary  (Kii«f 
bndte.  1864). 

KING'S  COUNTY,  a  cotmty  of  Itdaad  in  the  pr->vincc  of 
Leinster, bounded  N. by Nfealh  andWest meat !i , W  hy  Roscommon^ 
Galway  and  Tipperary  (the  boundary  with  the  first  two  counties 
iKing  the  river  Shaoaon);  S.  by  Tipperary  and  Queen'a  Cooatyt 
and  E.  by  Kfldare.  The  area  fe  493 ,990  acreaorabout  77saq.m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  included  in  the  central  plain  df 
Ireland.   In  the  south-east  the  SUeve  Bloom  Mountaina  form  the 
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boundary  between  Ktag!^  County  and  Qhmb'!i  Conoty,  aad  ran 

into  the  rnrmcr  county  tttm  MMttb-wcst  to  north-«sst  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  bovit  10  m  (oniiltiogol  a  mass  of  lofty  and  prrr ipitous 
crags  through  which  llicre  are  two  narrow  passes,  the  Hlack  Gap 
and  the  (lap  of  (il:in<lino.  In  the  norih-cail  Crunlian  Hill,  a 
beautiful  green  eminence,  rises  to  a  height  over  700  ft.  The 
remainder  of  the  county  ii  flat,  but  a  range  of  low  hills  crosses 
Hf  noitb-CMtern  divUioa  to  the  north  of  the  Barrow.  In  the 
ecatie  of  tlK  county  from  cut  to  wot  *  Urge  portion  it  occttpted 
by  the  Bog  oi  Alien.  TheanmtyahaminUiendvuitUBOf  tlw 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  which  skirts  its  wtttun  tide.  The 
Hrosn.i,  which  issues  from  Ix>ch  Knnill  in  Wtstmc-ath,  t  r.tcrs  the 
county  near  the  town  of  Cl.ira,  and  (lowing  south-wf,lwards 
aLr<i>i  lis  north-west  corner,  discharges  itself  into  the  Sh.innnn 
after  receiving  the  Clodagh  and  the  Uroughill.  A  sm.ill  portion 
of  the  north-eastern  extremity  is  sltirted  by  the  upper  Doyne. 
The  Barrow  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  with  Queen's 
CiHinty.  Tbe  Little  Brosna,  which  rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom 
llonaUdn^  lonai  the  boiwdaiy  of  King's  Connty  with  TIppcniy, 
and  ttSh  mo  the  Shaniwn. 

This  county  lirs  in  thr  prc.it  Carboniferous  Limestone  plain, 
witti  clay-soils  and  Lkij;-.  upon  its  surface, and  many  drier  deposits 
of  csker-gravrU  rising  as  green  hills  above  the  f;(  la  r.il  li  vi  I.  The 
Slicvc  Bloom  Mountains,  consisting  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  with 
Siluri.m  inlicrs,  form  a  bold  feature  in  the  south.  North  of 
rhilipstown,  the  prominent  mass  of  Croghan  Hill  is  formed  of 
bxsic  volcanic  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone^  and  coapuable  with  those  in  Co.  LimericL 

Notwithstanding  the  hige  arai  occupied  by  bogs,  the  dinate 
is  generally  healthy,  and  less  moist  than  that  of  several  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  whole  of  the  county  would  appear  to 
have  been  covered  formerly  by  a  vast  forct,  an  I  llie  dislriet 
bordering  on  Tipperary  is  still  richly  wooile  I.  The-  soil  naturally 
is  not  of  great  fertility  except  in  special  cases,  but  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  so  by  the  judicious  application  of  bog  and  lime 
nanures  according  to  its  special  defects.  It  is  generally  either 
•  deqi  iiQg  or  a  siiallow  gnvelly  loam.  On  the  bordera  of  the 
Siievi  BlooiB  Mountains  time  are  some  wy  lidi  aad  tetPa 
pastum,  and  there  are  also  extensive  grazing  districta  4W  tke 
borders  of  Westmeath,  which  arc  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  there  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
meadow  land.  \\  ilh  the  exception  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  remainder  of  the  county  h  nearly  all  under 
tillage,  the  most  productive  portion  being  that  to  the  north-wcsl 
«{ the  HiU  of  Croghan.  The  pe t ce  n t  age  of  UUage  to  pasture  is 
■oufhiy  as  I  to  si.  Oats,  batky  and  lyc^  potatoes  and  tucnips* 
an  an  comtderabty  gmnm;  lAest  is  ajasawt  acfjected,  and  the 
acreage  of  aH  crops  has  a  decreasing  tendency.  Cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry  arc  bred  increasingly;  dairies  are  numerous  in 
the  north  of  tbe  oonBty,  and  tbe  abeqi  aiepastiited  chidlly  in  the 

billy  districts. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  S  E.  to  N.W.  by  the  Portarling- 
ton,  TuUamore,  Clara  and  At  hlonr  line  of  the  Great  Soutlxrn  and 
Western  railway,  with  a  branch  from  Clara  to  Banagbsr;  from 
Rotcrea  (Ca.  Tipperary)  a  branch  of  this  company  mas  to 
Fnisomiown  (Bte);  while  the  Midiaad  Great  Western  has 
branches  from  its  main  line  from  Enfield  (Co.  KiMan)  10 
Edcnderry,  and  from  Streamstown  (Ca  Westmeath)  to  Claia. 
The  Grand  Canal  runs  through  the  length  of  ilie  county  from 
east  to  west,  entering  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  liariiour. 

The  population  (65,56;  in  18^;  60,187  in  1001),  decreasing 
through  emigration,  includes  about  8q%  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  decrease  is  rather  below  the  average.  The  chief  towns  are 
TuUamore  (tlie  county  town,  pop.  46J9)  and  Birr  or  ParsoosF 
town  (4^8).  with  Edoideny  and  Clam.  PhOipatownncarTdh* 
more  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county  and  was  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  of  OfTaly.  The  county  comprises  li  baronies 
and  46  civil  parishes.  It  returns  two  rr.emlxrrs  to  parliament, 
for  the  Birr  and  TuUamore  divisions  respectively.  Previous  to 
the  Union,  King's  County  returned  six  members  to  parliament, 
two  foe  the  couatyt  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Philips' 
ManaadBnagh*.  AainaaialMidatT^iUiawiaaBdqttiitcr 


sessions  at  Panonstown,  Phillpstown  and  TUhaam.  Tha 

cuLiniy  is  divided  into  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  ICiHallia,  Maalli 
an<l  Ossory;  and  the  Roman  CatholicdiOCacaoC  ARla|^,KiMait 

ami  Ixishlin,  (^s^ory  and  Clonfcri. 

King's  County,  with  portions  of  Tippcrar>',  Queen's  Ccur.ty 
and  Kildare,  at  an  early  period  formed  oite  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  OfTaly,  a  title  which  it  retained  after  the  landing  of  the 
English.  Subsequently  it  was  known  as  Clcnnullety,  Western 
GkanaBeiy  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  King's 
County,  and  Eastern  deonaltay  to  Qneea^  County.  By  a 
statute  of  I  $56  the  western  district  was  constituted  a  sUre  under 
the  name  of  King's  County  in  honour  of  Philip,  consort  of  (>jr<-n 
Mary — the  principal  town,  formerly  tbe  seat  of  the  O'Connors, 
beii'g  called  Thilipstown ;  and  the  eastern  district  at  the  same 
time  received  the  name  of  Queen's  County  in  honour  of  Mary. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  antiquarian  relic  is  the  large  pyramid  of  white 
stones  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  called  the  Icmple  of  the 
Sun  or  the  White  Obelisk.  There  are  a  considcrabb  aaanber  «l 
Danish  raths,  and  a  chain  of  moats  commanding  tbe  pssacaof  (ha 
bogs  extended  throoghout  the  count  y.  On  the  borders  of  T^ipe- 
rary  is  an  andcnt  causeway  leading  presumably  to  a  craruMig  at 
lake-dwelling.  The  most  important  ecclesiastical  niins  art  those 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmacnoise  r  )  on  the  Shannor  ia 
the  north-west  of  the  county,  where  an  abbey  was  founded  by  St 
Kieran  in  64S,  and  where  the  remains  include  those  of  churches, 
two  round  towers,  crcwscs,  inscribed  stones  and  a  castle.  AiDoag 
the  more  famous  religious  houses  in  addition  to  Clonmacaoise 
were  Dorrow  Abbeyjounded  by  St  Columbain  550;  Mooastcioiii 
fonaded  fa  the  14th  century  by  John  Bcnningham.  earl  d 
Louth;  and  Seirlqnan  Abbey,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  The  principal  old  castles  are  Rathmore.  probab?y 
the  most  ancient  in  the  county;  Bana;;her,  commanding  an  in- 
(lortant  pass  on  the  Shannon;  Leap  Castle,  in  the  SUcvc  Blooa 
Mouniafas;aadBiirorPanomtowa,BOirthtaeat  ofthacailel 

Rosse. 

KINGSDOWN,  THOMAS  PEMBERTOIf  LBIOR,  Bakon  (179}- 
1867),  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Pembsrton,achaacesy  bnnBhter, 
iraafaaminLaodonontheiithof FehnunyiToi.  HewaaoUM 

to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1816,  and  at  once  acquired  a 
lucrative  equity  practice.  ITe  sat  in  parliament  for  Rye  (1S31- 
183;)  and  for  Ripon  (1^^35-1!^  13).  He  was  made  a  king's  counsel 
in  iSjq.  Of  a  relirinfi  dispio^iiion,  he  seldom  look  part  in  fvarlii- 
mentary  debates,  allhou/;h  in  i8jS  in  the  case-  of  SlociJ^t  r 
Hansard  he  tcK>k  a  considerable  part  in  upholding  the  privileges 
of  parUament.  In  1 84 1  he  accepted  the  post  of  attomey-geocral 
for  tbe  duchy  of  CornwaU.  In  184a  a  relative.  Sir  Robert  H. 
letgh ,  left  him  a  life  interest  in  his  Wigan  estates,  to 
some  £1 5,000  a  year;  he  then  assumed  tbe  additional  smame 
of  Lei,.;h  Having  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  «f 
Coriiv..iil  an<l  a  privy  eouni iIlorjlii(),  lie  btiarae  a  member  ci  x\.« 
judaul  (onimittcc  of  the  privy  council,  and  for  nearly  tv.cr.:> 
years  devoted  his  cn(rf;irs  .irnl  t.ilini:.  !<>  the  work  of  that  L  >:> . 
his  judgments,  more  jxarlicularly  in  prize  cases,  of  which  be  lock 
especial  charge,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  legal  precision  u4 
accuracy,  but  for  their  form  aad  cspmsion.  In  i8jft,  on  the 
fbcoiaUoQ  of  Lord  Derby's  adadalstntion,  he  waa  offered  the 
Gnat  Seal,  but  declined;  in  the  same  year, however, he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kingsdown.  He  died  at  his  scat.  Lorrj 
Hill,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  on  the  rtli  of  Oirol>er  1867. 
Lord  Kingwlown  never  married,  and  his  title  became  cxiinct. 

Se-c  RfcolUclicns  of  Ltfe  at  the  Bar  and  in  T'ir'.:,in:r->:t .  I  v  hnri 
KiMK^down  (privately  printed  for  friends.,  lobti;;  Tiu  J$mui  vSik 
of  October  1867). 

KUIG'8  SVIU  aa  old,  but  Bol  yet  obcolcta,  aameMvcii  tothe 
■crafola,  vhidi  la  the  popular  estimation  waa  daeaiea  capsbte  of 

cure  by  the  royal  touch.  The  practice  of  "  touching  "  for  the 
scrofula,  or  "  King's  Evil,"  was  confined  amonpt  the  nations  af 
Europe  to  the  two  Royal  Houses  of  England  and  Frojice.  .Kt 
the  monarchs  of  both  these  countries  owned  the  exclusive  njLi 
of  luring  anoinii  d  lejth  the  pure  chri'^m,  and  not  with  the  ordirury 
sacred  oil,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  common  belief  in  the 
laactlty  of  the  chrism  was  la  some  aMtaair  iampaiab^  ronanftrtl 
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with  faith  in  the  heaUng  powers  of  tb«  royal  touch.  The  kings 
both  of  France  and  England  claimed  a  sole  and  special  right  to 
this  supernatural  gifti  the  house  of  France  deducing  its  origin 
from  Clovis  (5th  century)  and  that  of  England  declaring  Edwwd 
the  Confessor  thefirstownerof  this  virtue.  That  the  Saxon  origin 
of  the  royal  power  of  healing  was  the  pc^ular  theory  in  Eogknd 
ift  cvidcst  ttom  (h»  Mrikiog  «ad  nccwnu  dNCdptaoB  oi  the  «ac* 
■OByiiiir«rfMll(aetvl.MciwiB.).  II^Wffthel(«thepnetice«r 
this  rile  cannot  be  traced  back  to  ut  etrlicr  date  than  the  reign 
of  Edward  Ill.in  England, and  of  St  Louis  (Louis IX.)  in  France; 
consequently,  it  is  believed  that  the  pcriurinance  of  liealingby  the 
touch  emanated  in  the  first  instance  from  ihe  French  Crusader- 
Ving,  whose  miraculous  powers  were  subsequently  IraiismittrJ 
to  bis  descendant  and  representative,  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of 
Edward  II.  of  England.  In  any  oie,  Queen  Isabella's  son  and 
heir,  Edward  III.,  claimant  to  the  French  thcooe  thntugh  his 
■olhcf ,  was  the  fir»t  Enfliah  king  to  Older  a  fwllie  dlipbjrof  aa 
MtiihvM  that  had  hithcno  been  Mwdand  vtth  the  Vakis  Jcinp 
■loai.  fkOBliiiielgndatcsthetneo(the'*toiich-plece,"aKold 
■MdalglviMlOthe  sufferer  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  was  ori^i- 
■aBy  the  angd  coin,  stamped  with  designs  of  St  &Iichael  and  u( 
•  ihrte-niasted  ship. 

The  actual  ceremony  seems  first  to  have  consisted  of  the 
sovereign's  personal  act  of  washing  the  diseased  flesh  with  water, 
but  under  Henry  VII.  the  use  of  an  ablution  was  omittedyand  a 
regular  office  was  drawn  up  for  insertion  in  the  Senioa  Book. 
At  the  "Cerenwniea  for  the  UcaUni"  the  kiagmmma^ 
teeKhedhbaflyctodtuhjcctlnthciMMMaef  ItecoM  dnalaio 
trho  offered  up  certain  ptayeia  aad  aflerwacda  pwaeBted  the 
touch-piece,  pierced  so  that  It  might  be  taspetided  by  a  ribbon 
round  tlie  paticr.i's  neck.  Henry  \'II.'5  office  was  henceforth 
issued  with  variations  from  time  to  time  under  successive  kinps, 
nor  did  it  disappear  from  certain  editions  of  the  Book  of  Cominuii 
Prayer  until  tbe  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  practice  of  the 
Royil  Healing  teens  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity 
daring  the  reign  of  Charice  II.,  who  is  stated  on  good  authority 
t»  have  touched  over  100,000  stcumotu  persons.  So  great  a 
BBnte  ei  appikiMs  hcroiiiiint  a  MiiBBaea  to  the  Court,  k  was 
■ftarMRli  enacted  that  apedal  eertiflcatct  should  bi  hitttre  be 
granted  tn  individuals  demanding  the  touch,  and  such  certificates 
are  occasionally  to  be  found  amongst  old  parish  registers  of  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century.  After  the  Revolution,  W  illiam  of 
Orange  refused  to  touch,  ajid  referred  all  applicants  to  the  exiled 
James  II.  at  St  Geimain;  luit  Queen  Anne  touched  frequently, 
octe  of  her  patients  being  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  in  bis  infancy. 
The  Hanoverian. kllfl  dscHced  to  touch,  and  there  exisu  no 
f MTther  feootd  «C  aay  cm— ety  «{  healug  henceforward  at  the 
Ea#ih  cowt.  The  pnctiee,  hosrever,  «aa  oontiaucd  by  tbe 
eiiled  Stttrtf,  aod  was  canstaatly  performad  in  Italy  hy  Janes 
Staart,  "  the  Old  Pretender,"  and  by  his  two  ioas,  Chariea  and 
Henry  (Cardinal  York).  (H.M.V.) 

KINOSPORD,  WILLIAM  (iSii^-iSgS),  British  engineer  and 
Canadian  fiistorijii,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ajrd  of  December 
1819.  He  6r$t  studied  archiicrture,  but  disliking  the  confine- 
ment of  an  oflkeettUste<l  in  the  I  St  Dragoon  Guards,  obtaining  his 
discharge  in  Canada  in  1841.  After  serving  for  a  time  in  tbe 
oftcc  of  the  city  surveyor  of  Montre^  he  made  a  survey  for  the 
LthhM  cual  (iftift-tM)*  ud  was  soiployad  in  the  United 
Tiiam  In  Itw  WWIlH  nf  thr  ftniliiTn  Ffnr  nilrti  Im  iTp  — ' 
to  Khmbm  OB  the  railroad  being  constructed  there  in  1851. 
In  iSjj  he  Wks  surveyor  and,  afterwards  district  superintendent 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  remaining  in  the  employment  of 
t  bat  company  until  1 864.  The  following  year  he  wc  nt  i  o  England 
but  returned  to  Canada  in  1867  in  tbe  hope  of  takin;;  part  in  the 
constraction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  In  this  he  was  un- 
saMCMfnl,  but  from  1873  to  1879  he  held  a  government  post  in 
dM|t  of  the  harboon  of  the  Cccat  Lakes  and  tbe  St  Lawrence. 
Ha  had  piwdooiljr  witttaa  hooka  oa  oagbweriac  and  topo- 
graphical subjects,  and  in  1880  he  began  I*  itady  tho  MSBcds  of 
Canadian  history  at  Ottawa.  Among  other  bodka  he  pohlished 
Canadian  Atiharohgy  (t886)  and  £ar/y  Bibliography  0/  OnUvio 
(1892).  But  the  great  work  oi  bis  life  wu  a  Huiary  0/  Camada 
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in  10  volumes  (1887-1897),  ending  with  tbe  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  in  ti^t.   Ktaptad  iHcd  «■  the  alth  of 

September  1898. 

KUIOSLIY.  CBARLBi  (1819-1875).  English  deigynian.  poet 
and  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  leth  of  June  1819,  at  Hobw 
vicarage,  Dartoioor,  DeeoB.  Hb  cariy  years  weve  spent  at 
Bomacli  Ia  tho  Fc«  eouotry  and  at  Clovrily  in  North  Devon. 
The  aceneiy  of  both  made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  was  afterwards  described  »iih  singT.iIar  vi\idness  in  his 
writings.  He  was  educated  at  private  s<hools  and  at  King's 
College,  London,  alter  his  father's  promotion  to  the  rcdory 
of  St  Luke  s,  Chelsea.  In  1858  he  entered  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridfic,  and  in  1841  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Evers- 
ley  in  Hampshire,  to  the  rectory  of  which  be  was  not  long  after- 
wards presented,  and  this,  with  short  latervab,  was  his  home 
for  the  icnaining  thirty4hi«o  yeait  of  hia  Ufa.  In  1844  he 
maniad  Fknny,  daiqliUr  of  Plaicoe  GtenfeU,  aad  fai  18^ 
he  published  his  first  volume,  Tke  Seitift  Tngpif.  In  iSso  he 
became  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria;  in  1860  he  was  appointed 
to  the  profes5or:>hip  of  modem  hfatory'at  Cambridge,  which  he 
resigned  in  1869;  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  a  canonry 
at  Chester.  In  1S7J  this  was  exchanged  for  a  Canonry  at  We8l« 
minster.    He  died  at  Evcr&ley  on  the  33rd  of  January  1875. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  changes  o(  residence  ia 
England,  generally  for  tbe  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  one  or  two 
short  holiday  trips  abroad,  a  (ow  in  the  West  Indfei,  aad  aaolber 
in  Ametka  lo  visit  his  cldeit  aoD  settled  there  aa  aa  cnffaiccr, 
hb  lifk  waa  apent  hi  tfw  peaoehd,  K  active,  occapatloos  of  a 
clergyman  who  did  his  duty  earnestly,  and  of  a  vigorous  and 
prolific  writer.  But  in  spite  of  thu  apparently  uneventful  life, 
he  was  (or  many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his 
time,  and  by  his  personality  and  his  boctks  he  exercised  con- 
sider.iUlc  inlluenceon  the  thought  of  his  generation,  i'liough  not 
profoundly  learned,  he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  various  informs^ 
tion,  whose  in'.crc&is  and  sympathies  embraced  many  braadM 
of  human  knowledge.  He  was  an  mthaiiaalic  student  ia  pov> 
ticular  of  natural  history  and  geology.  Spnngoa  Iho  bthcr% 
side  bom  aa  old  Engli^  race  of  oeaaliy  aqaim,  aad  oa  hla 
mother^  able  from  a  good  West  Indiaa  family  wlw  had  been 
slaveholders  for  generations,  he  had  a  keen  love  of  sport  and 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  country-folk,  but  be  had  at  the  same 
lime  something  of  the  scorn  f or  loOMT lacaa to  ho  foond  HI  tha 
mcniliers  of  a  dominant  race. 

With  the  5>mpathctic  organization  which  made  him  keenly 
sensible  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  he  threw  hinueU  hearti^  into 
the  movement  known  as  Christian  SociaUsai,  of  whkh  Indolck 
Denison  Manrice  waa  Ihf  mrmniiid  hadii.aad  hiiMs^y  yiafi 
he  waa  considered  aa  an  cattaaM  radhal  bi  a  peofcailea  tke 
traditioaa  of  whkh  were  floaaemtWe.  WhOe  in  this  phase 
he  wrote  Us  noveb  YtuI  and  AUtm  Leek,  in  which,  though  he 
pointed  out  unsparingly  the  folly  of  extremes,  he  certainly 
sympathized  not  only  with  the  poor,  but  with  much  thai  was 
done  and  said  by  the  leaders  in  the  Chani'-i  movt  mriii.  ^rl 
even  then  he  considered  that  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  were 
a  peer  and  a  dean,  and  there  was  no  real  inconsistency  in  the 
fact  that  at  a  later  period  he  was  among  the  most  strenuous 
defenders  of  Governor  Eyn  in  the  measures  adopted  by  him  to 
put  down  the  Jaoiafcaadislurbaoces,  He  looked  rather  to  the 
extension  of  tho  co-opsrative  princ^  and  to  Habaiy  idatm 
for  the  ameiiorallon  of  the  condition  of  the  people  than  to  any 
radical  political  change.  His  polities  might  therefore  have  been 
described  as  Toryism  tempered  by  symji.i'hy,  or  .t-s  R.i  lu  r.Iisia 
tempered  by  hereditary  scorn  of  subject  races.  He  was  bitterly 
ep[>ei:sed  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  medievalbm  and 
narrowness  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  Movement.  In  Mac- 
mUlan's  Uagttim  for  January  1864  he  asserted  that  truth  for 
its  own  sake  waa  aot  obligatory  with  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
ricrgyt  quotiat  8*  Ml  authority  John  Jlenry  Newman  (9.V.). 
In  theeawlntcoatwwyKinpkywisconiptetelydbrM^ 
He  was  a  brood  chwchnaa,  who  hdd  what  mmd  be  cdbd  a 

liberal  thcnlogy,  but  the  Church,  its  organization,  its  creed,  ttt 
dogma,  bad  ever  an  iacressLag  bold  upon  iiim.   Although  at  OM 
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period  he  certainly  shrank  from  reciting  the  Atbanaaian  Creed 
in  church,  he  was  towards  the  cloee  of  hb  life  found  ready  to 
join  an  association  for  ihe  defence  of  this  formulary.  Ihr 
more  orthmioi  and  consiTv.it ivr  elements  in  his  rharaclcr  gainn! 
the  upper  hand  as  time  went  on,  but  careful  Mudents  of  him  and 
his  writingl  •ill  find  a  deep  coiucrvatism  oaderiying  ihe  most 
ndkil  MMCBHWK*  «l  his  tutiet  yews»  whik  a  jwinmu  tyai* 
IMtlqr  for  ^  poor,  tl»  •flktcd  and  tbt  vatk  bdi  poMaioR 
«f  bte  UU  th«  iMt  koor  «f  kb  liiB. 

Both  as  a  writer  and  in  his  pemnal  faXncourae  wftk  mm, 
Kirf^^lt  v  was  a  thoroughly  stimulatinR  teachor  As  with  his 
own  teacher,  Maurice,  his  influence  on  oilier  mm  rather  consisted 
in  inducing  them  to  think  for  themselves  than  in  leading  them 
to  adopt  his  own  views,  never,  perhaps,  very  definite.  But 
his  healthy  and  stimulating  influence  was  largely  due  to  the 
bet  that  he  interpreted  the  thoughts  whkh  wen  stirring  in 
tilt  ntods  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  pfcachcr  lis  was  vivid,  «■»  aod  eaiaot,  cqoalty  plaia- 
vokco  and  uncowpwhlag  irIm  pmdtag  to  a  iMldoaaMc 
coacregation  or  to  hit  0^  vflhae  pAOK.  Otie  of  the  vary  best 
of  his  writings  is  a  aennon  called  The  Masage  of  tht  Ckimi  h 
Woriiiit;  M\n.  and  the  best  of  his  published  .diMourscs  arc  the 
Twenly  fi-.f  i'llljgr  Sermons  which  he  preached  in  the  early 
years  of  his  F.vfrsley  l:fe. 

As  a  novelist  his  chief  power  lay  in  his  descriptive  (acuities. 
The  descriptions  of  South  American  scenery  in  Westward  H»i, 
of  the  Egyptian  deaett  in  Uypaiia,  of  the  North  Devon lOHicry 
in  Two  Yean  Ago,  aia  anoag  the  ant  brilliaat  pfeeaaaf  aMid- 
painUiig  m  Eafrildi  piawi  wiiiim,  and  tba  Aaawicaii  aooNqr 
h  cv«B  man  vivfdijr  and  matt  tnithfully  datcribed  «1hb  m 
had  seen  it  only  by  the  eye  of  his  imagination  than  in  his  work 
At  Latt,  which  was  written  after  he  had  visited  the  tropics. 
His  sympathy  for  children  taught  him  ho-,v  to  suture  their 
interests.  His  version  of  the  old  Greek  stories  entitled  Tkt 
Heroes,  and  WaUr-babiei  and  Modern  Ui^-u'  otui  L<idy  Why,  in 
which  be  deals  with  popular  natural  hisioiy,  lake  high  rank 
•OMQg  books  fat  diildren. 

ila  a  mt  ko  mota  but  Utile,  bat  Ana  ate  ijMnia  in  Tkt 
Jiirfaff  i^|d||F  aad  auay  iNkMed  lyiiciib  ^>>kicb  aia  wocA 
■laeeiBaDsiaMavdeaiettiMtafEapiihlitenture.  Anirimeda 
h  a  veiy  snoeeaifUl  attanpt  at  urtaiaHriot  the  bcaaneler  as 
a  form  of  English  verse,1Md  i^iedims  lidlk  gicat  ikU  the 
sonorous  roll  of  the  Greek  original. 

In  [icrson  Charles  Kingsley  was  tall  and  spare,  sinewy  rather 
than  powerful,  and  of  a  restless  c;icitabl<v temperament.  His 
complexion  was  swarthy,  his  hair  dark,  and  his  eye  bright  and 
piercing.  His  temper  was  hot,  kept  under  rigid  control;  his 
disposition  tender,  gentle  and  loving,  with  flashing  scorn  and 
iadiinatioa  against  all  that  waa  ignobla  and  impute;  he  was  a 


ladagnat 
foodkoi 


I  koakaod,  fuher  and  fiiewL  Onaalkiidaaghtcn,  Maiy 
St  Leger  Kingsley  (Mrs  HarriMo),  kaa  baoanw  well  kaowa  as  a 
novelist  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Lueas  Malet." 

Kinffilcy's  life  was  written  by  his  widow  in  1877,  entitled  CkarU: 
Kintuty,  Itii  I^tlen  and  Mrmorirs  of  hit  Life,  and  prevnti  a  very 
touching  and  beautiful  picture  of  her  hu^^Kind.  but  fK-rhap^  hardly 
does  justice  to  hi)  humour,  his  «-it,  hit  ovcrllowing  vitality  and 
bp^n  fun. 

The  following  is  a  llit  of  Kingsley 's  writing*:— 5oi»<'j  Traeedy, 
a  drama  (1H4H) ;  Alton  Leckt,  a  novel  (1849);  Yeast,  a  novel  (1849) 
Twenty- fixt  VtUatt  Stmumt  (1849);  Phaeton,  or  Loose  Tkoui^ts  for 
Loose  Tkiniers  (1851) ;  Sermons  on  Nalwnat  Subjects  (tit  series.  1 85a ) ; 
//ypoTM,  a  novel  (l»px)\Claucus,  or  the  Wondrrs  of  Ihe  Shore  (1855); 
Sermons  on  Nattontu  Subjects  (ind  wrlcs,  l)<54) ;  Alexnndrui  anaher 
Schools  (iH54);  Westward  Ho  I  a  novel  (1H55.1;  Sermc^n:  (or  the  Times 

}t855);  Htrves,  Greek  fairy  talcs  (1856/:  Two  Years  Ago,  a  novel 
iSSJ):  ^larffPudi  Mid  eiktr  Poems  (1858) ;  Tht  G—d  Ntmt  of  Cad. 
•cniMNU  (I8S9) ;  MiietUanies  ( 1  Sjo) ;  Limits  »f  Exact  Stitmu  applied 
la  History  (Inaut^ural  Lectures,  l8<io):  Town  and  Country  Sermons 
(iMt):  Sermons  on  tk*  Pentateuch  (1863);  WaUr-baUes  (1863):  The 
Koman  and  the  Teuton  (rW,^1;  Pavrd  and  ether  Sermons  (I866); 
Hereward  the  Wuhe.  a  novel  fiHf/,);  Tke  Anetett  RiKjme  (Lectures 
ai  the  Royal  Institution,  »a(j7):  M'jler  of  l.tfe  ntui  riHr-r  Sermims 
C1M7);  r*«  Hermits  (1869);  M'id,:m  Ucn,  <,nd  LaJ\  ilAv  MMni, 
*'  •¥*  L'*?')i  Town  Ctoloty  (1873):  Discipline  and  other  Sermons 
~»)t  Ftott  tdjdlt  (tS73);  >lMf  amd  Pntmmt  Mji);  HaM  and 


>lHmM(t875).  We waaa  large contiiburorta perindieal Ihemt  . 

many  of  his  essay*  are  included  in  Pros*  Idylis  and  other  work«  la 
I  he  above  list.  Bui  no  collection  has  been  nude  of  some  of  bi»  more 
rhamrieri^tie  writings  in  the  CkriOtom  SotuUul  and  PohtUs  Jor  its 
I'rvp!^  rn.iny  of  thewi  slgncd  by. the  pmdonyai  he  then  aaaiael 

■'  P4r«3n  Lot." 

KINOSLEY.  HBKRY  (1830-1876).  English  novelist,  younfv 
brother  of  Charics  Kiaphy,  was  boia  at  Baraack,  NortltampW' 
ihire,  on  the  tnd  «r  Jaoaaiy  iSjol  Ik  tSsj  be  hft  OdMI, 
vbeee  he  was  aa  aadmndaale  at  Wocccsler  CoOege,  for  the 
Attltralian  goldfielda.  llris  venture,  however,  was  not  a  success, 
and  after  live  years  he  returnerf  to  F.ngl.ind.  Ifc  achieved  con- 
siderable popularity  with  his  Recollrcltaits  of  Gtofrey  H<jm!yn 
('859),  a  novel  of  A;j-;tr,i!i.in  life  Thi>  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  novels  of  which  Rawmhoe  (1861)  and  Tht  HUlyars  and  The 
Burtons  (1865)  are  the'best  known.  These  stories  are  charac- 
terized by  much  vigour,  abundance  of  incident,  and  healthy 
sentiment.  He  edited  for  eighteen  months  tbe  fWaftTji 
Daily  MmiWt  lor  which  he  had  acted  as  war  eaneapondeni 
during  tka  FianeooCcnnaa  War.  Ifc  died  at  CttckfeM.  Soases. 
on  the  94th  of  May  1876. 

RIVOSLET.  MARY  HENItnnTA  (i86>-tooo).  English 
tr.ivrllcr,  ethnologist  am!  au'hfir.  d.iLfihtcr  of  George  Henry 
Kingsley  (1817-180:),  was  born  in  Islington,  London,  on  the 
ijth  of  Octnber  iS6j.  Ilrr  father,  though' less  widely  known 
than  his  brothers,  Charics  and  Henry  (see  above),  was  a  aaan  of 
versatile  abiUties,  with  a  passion  for  travdUng  which  be  — 
to  indulge  in  combination  with  his  praetic*  as  •  doctor.  Ha 
wrote  one  popular  book  of  travel,  SiiMlh  Sm  BwMu,  ly  the 
£ari  tad  At  Doctor  (|<7>),  ki  aoOaboration  with  the  1  jth  earf 
of  Fenfarafce.  Mary  Kingsley^  reading  in  history,  poetry  and 
philosophy  was  wide  if  desultory,  but  she  was  most  attracted 
to  natural  history.  Her  family  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1M6. 
where  she  studied  the  science  of  sockAoj^y.  The  loss  of  both 
parents  in  1892  left  her  free  to  pursue  her  own  course,  acul  she 
resolved  to  study  native  religion  and  law  in  West  Africa  with  a 
view  to  completing  a  book  which  her  father  had  left  unfinished. 
With  her  study  of "  raw  fetish  "  she  combined  that  of  a  scientl&c 
collector  of  fresh«water  fishes.  She  staited  for  the  Want ' 
in  August  ti(9j;  and  at  Kahbida,  at  Old  Calabar, 
Po  and  on  the  Lower  Congo  she  purstied  her  invest igatioas, 
returning  to  England  in  June  1894.  She  gained  suffideat 
knowlcdce  of  the  native  customs  to  contribute  an  intrcxluctioo 
to  Mr  K.  E  Dennett's  iVoles  on  Ihe  Fdk  Lore  ef  the  Fjori  1 1808) ■ 
Miss  Kingsley  made  careful  preparations  for  a  second  visit  to 
the  same  coast;  and  in  December  1894,  provided  by  the 
British  Museum  authorities  with  a  collector's  equipment,  she 
proceeded  via  Old  Calabar  to  French  Congo,  and  aaoeadad  the 
Ogowi  River.  From  this  point  her  JounMy,  in  past 
oouatiy  kilbetto  untfodden  by  Eanpeaas^  was  a  f 
adveatiim  and  fcakbiaadth  eacapcs,  at  one  time  froaa  the 
dangers  of  land  and  water,  at  another  from  the  cannibal  Fang 
Returning  to  the  coast  Miss  Kingsley  went  to  Corisco  and  to  the 
German  colony  of  Cameroon,  where  she  m.Tde  the  ascent  oi 
the  Great  Cameroon  (13,760  fl.)  from  a  direction  until  then 
unattempted.  She  returned  tO  England  in  October  1895.  The 
story  of  her  adventures  and  her  investigations  in  fetish  is 
vividly  told  in  her  Traitls  in  West  Africa  (1897).  The  book 
aroused  wide  Interest,  and  she  lectured  to  iden 
on  the  fauna,  flora  and  folk-lore  of  West  Africa,  aMi  to 
mcrdal  audiences  on  the  trade  of  that  legioa  and  its 
developments,  always  with  a  protest  aipdnst  the  lack  of  1 
knowledge  characteristic  of  modern  dealings  with  new  fu-lds  ot 
trade.  In  both  cases  she  spoke  with  authority,  for  she  had  brought 
back  a  considerable  number  of  new  specimens  of  fishes  and  plants, 
and  had  herself  traded  in  rubber  and  oil  in  the  districts  through 
which  she  passed.  But  her  chief  concern  was  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  negro  on  .African,  not  European,  lines  and  for  the 
government  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  West  CeiMt  hjf 
methods  wluch  left  the  native  "  a  free  "■■'«»"*^  man  aal  a 
whHewaibiid  dave  or  aa  enemy."  Witk  wadanitcd  enoiy 
Miss  Kingsley  made  prcparat  ions  for  a  thinl  jawaaiy  le  the  West 
Coast,  but  the  Aoflo-Boer  War  changed  bv  pkuMb  Mid  ^ 
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died  of  rnteric  fever  at  Sfaaonll  Tmm,  where  the  wu  cagBged 
in  tending  Boer  priaoons,  on  the-  sid  of  Juoe  1900.  Miss 
Kingsley's  works,  besides  her  Trtuds,  include  West  Afrkan 
Studies.  The  Story  of  WtsI  A  frka,  a  memoir  of  her  father  pri-tixcd 
to  Ilia  Si'Ui  on  Sf>cr!  and  Trattl  (i>ir;i)'  ami  many  cuu;rilji:U.);is 
to  I  he  study  of  West  African  law  and  folk-lore.  To  coqlinuc 
the  investigation  of  the  subjects  Miss  Kingskif  bad  Mlb  ktr 
own  "  The  Airicaa  Society  "  was  founded  ia  1901. 

Valuable  biographical  inforrnatioa  fnNB  the  pes  of  Mr  George 
K  MtmUm  i>  jwifciid      Mtna  wliriw  (n>i>  <f  ' 

UMl  SfMf  (Ltmr  or  Ivmr  KMUi)>  «  nuttC 

port  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  on  the  cstuaty  of  the  Great  Ouie  near  its  oatfow 
into  the  Wash.  Pop.  (1901),  2o.?8S.  It  is  97  m.  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  joint  line.  On  the  land  side  the 
town  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fosse,  and  there  arc  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  old  wall,  including  the  handsome  South 
Gsu  of  the  i|dl  eatJUf.  Several  by-chaaiMto  of  the  livert 
peaiag  thnagll  tf»  t«»a,  an  known  as  ieeli^  HMeBbf  the 
simtUr/«*cof  HaariMBf.  The  PdUk  IMto  Ibom  e  pleaMat 
promenade  paraDd  to  the  wdl,  end  le  dM  CMMie  of  it  ttandi  n 
pi.  turcsciuc  octasona!  Ch.if>el  of  the  Red  Mount,  exhibiting; 
cirii.itc  I'crpriulicular  work,  and  once  frequented  by  ]iilK'ii;i5 
Til'--  church  of  St  Margaret,  formerly  the  priory  cti'ir^  li,  i;;  a  imu 
building  with  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  one  oi  whuh  wa.-, 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  Wfitt,  blown  down  in  1741.  Norman 
or  transitional  work  appears  in  the  base  of  both  towers,  of 
which  the  loutbcm  also  shows  Eariy  English  and  Decorated 
wetk,  while  U^e  aerthcni  in  chiefly  Pwpiriirtinilar.  Ihcn  ie  • 


two  of  the  finest  raonniBentai  bnMMi  la  existence, 
detcd  respectively  1340  and  1.^64.  St  Nicholas  chapel,  at  the 
BOCth  end  of  the  town,  is  alio  of  rich  I'crpondicular  workmanship, 
with  a  tower  of  earlier  date.  All  Saints'  church  in  South  Lynn 
is  a  beautiful  Decorated  cruciform  structure.  Of  a  Franciscan 
friary  there  remains  the  Perpendicular  Grey  Friars'  Steeple, 
and  the  doorway  remains  of  a  priests'  college  founded  in  1502. 
At  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  Villi, 
kol  occupying  modem  buildings,  Eugene  Aram  was  usher, 
the  frthtt  ^oUk  liiillilliv  ace  the  gr"*"".  with  Se> 
.iheCBweacheaietthephteimBi  iMlnwhneM 
af  the  t7th  century,  the  athenaeora  (inclndlnc  a  muaeitm,  hall 
and  other  departments),  the  Stanley  Library  and  the  municipal 
buildings.  The  fi  htrir,  of  \\k  town  are  important,  iniluiiir.i; 
extensive  musstl-tishtiii s  untkr  the  juriMliction  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  there  are  also  breweries,  corn-mills,  iron  ami  brais 
foandrics,  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  ship-building 
yerdt,  rope  and  sail  works.  Lynn  Harbour  ba^  an  area  of  jo  acres 
'  an  avepfe  depth  at  low  tide  of  le  ft.  Then  i»  also  good 
I  fa  the  roada  leading  froae  the  Itah  !•  the  docks, 
twe  dode  a<  «{  ead  10  acne  ^  iwyeUiw^r.  A 
:  ii  euiM  en  bjr  bargee  oa  Odei^  The 
ntunicipal  and  pedhUBCBtary  boroughs  of  Lynn  are  co-extensive; 
the  parllamentaijr  baHM^  Betocna  one  meabcr.  Hw  town  is 
governed  by  %  MQW*  ft  ■M«Mi  aftd     aaoadll^*  Aim, 

3061  acres. 

.\i  Lynn  (I.un,  Lenne,  Bishop'^i  Lynn)  owes  its  oripin  to  the 
trade  which  its  early  settlers  carried  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tribu- 
taries  its  history  dates  from  the  period  of  settled  occupation  by 
the  SesMe.  It  bcfenged  to  the  bishepe  of  Thetford  before  the 
with  the  see  eAan  it  was  tranaUtcd  to 
;  de  Loiiafe  (&  t«Sf->u«)  fnaMd  iu  Jarie* 
dictlen  to  the  cethedrd  of  ltanildi  bet  tUt  1^  wee  neeaMd 
\>y  a  later  bishop,  John  dc  Gray,  who  in  1:04  had  obtained 
from  John  a  charter  cstabli.shini?  Lynn  as  a  free  borough.  A 
fuller  fjrant  in  IJ06  (T.ivc  the  burRi  >ses  a  gild  merchant,  the 
busting  court' to  be  held  once  a  week  only,  and  general  liberties 
according  to  the  cttstoms  of  Oxford,  sav-ing  tii.  ni;hts  of  the 
bitbop  aadthe  cedof  Aniadcl,  whose  aacestor  WiUiaa  D'Alfaini 
ted  widwd  Iran  WDUeialL  theMietjr  ef  the  Mlhoelk. 


Among  ndaMrene  btcrVherten  one  «f  tstt  cenfiraed  the 

privilege^granled  to  the  burgesses  by  the  bishop  of  choosing  s 
mayor;  another  of  1416  re-established  his  election  by  ihc 
aldermen  alone.  Henry  VIII.  granted  Lynn  two  ihirteis, 
the  first  (15J4)  incorporating  it  luider  ma>or  and  iUU tmen; 
the  ^e(o:ld  (15J7)  changing  its  name  to  King's  Lynn  and 
transferring  to  the  corporation  all  the  righls  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  bishop.  Edward  VI.  added  the  ]:K>:^>&cssioas  of  the  gild 
of  the  Tcinttjr,  «c  gild  metchanl,  and  St  Geoige'e  «iu»  yUktm 
Queea  Maiy  WHNasd  Sooth  Lyan.  MmMtf  rii^  wm 
granted  by  J«Mi  L  lopan*  which  had  dedaied  for  the  Crown 
in  1643.  surrtudaesd  fte  pifvBegevto  Chsries  IL  In  1684,  but 
recovered  its  charter  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  \  fair 
held  on  the  festival  of  St  Margaret  (J>^y  -o)  was  included  in 
the  grant  to  the  monks  of  Norwich  about  iioo.  Three  charters 
of  John  granting  the  bishop  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St  Nicholas, 
St  Ursula  and  St  Margaret  are  extant,  an<l  another  of  Edward 
chan|h«  the  kit  to  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vinculs  (Aug.  1). 
A  taoi  mt  mm  peaaed  ia  issS-iss9  for  keeping  a  mart  e* 
fAoMnnMifc  In  \\m  iiiNMntli  rrnliirr  tiililii  ihi  bIiimim 
ieb^  attt  hdd  Mneqr,  ihu,  ....w^  .  ,,1...^. , 
■hnlhhid  A  niral  chartct  ef  1594  catidtMahed  the  oattK  I 
and  geacnl  pmeiihiBe  eHricrt,  atiil  held  eveiy  Tuesday  ead 
s  turday.  tyM hM ■■ted high MiiBglBglhhMipaitefcMi 

early  timCS. 

S>c  K.  M.  Beloe,  Our  Boromth  (1890);  H.  HarTo<i,  Ref'cri  oh 
Dccdi.  ty<.,  ej Kini'tLynn  (1874);  Viciorta  Cvuntj  UiUorj-:  }>er/oik, 

KINO'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Gaston  county. 
North  Caroliaa  and  York  county,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.  It 
is  an  outlier  of  the  Blue  Ridge  running  parallel  with  it,  i.e.  N.K. 
and  S.W.,  hot  hi  eeotaeat  nfth  (he  other  I 
Ridge,  Xhq^li  Moaotehi  hw  *  < 
itrefelar  wrtdm  Ite  Ugheet  point  end  great  escaipiaent  a« 
in  North  CsroKaa.  Aboot  m.  S.  of  the  Une  between  the  two 
state-  ,  V  hi  ri-  'ho  ri  lge  is  about  60  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
couiiUy  ami  very  narrow  at  the  top.  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain was  fou;;bt  on  the  7th  of  October  17S0  between  a  force  of 
about  100  Provincial  Rangers  and  about  1000  Loyalist  militia 
under  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  ( 1 744'-i  780),  aitd  an  American  force 
of  about  900  backwoodsmen  under  Colonels  William  Campbdl 
(174S-17S1),  Benjamin  Cleveland  (i73&-i8o6),Iaaac Shelby ,Jaha 
Seiier  end  joMe  WilKaae  (i7«>-K9to),  ia  whkh  tte  AnniaM 
Bin  ilHMliw.  mMti*leMiKetaiedwii9haed(tednd> 
ing  the  oaataieadar),  tej  woonded,  and  664  pdsoaeis;  the 
American  hiaa  waa  s8  kiBcd  (indndiag  Colond  Williams)  and  6> 
wounded.  Hie  victory  lei|aiy  cootiibutcd  to  the  success  of 
(icneral  Nathanacl  Greeae's  campaign  against  Lord  Cornwallis. 
There  has  been  some  di.sputc  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  eti^ige- 
ment,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  pokiUon 
mentioned  above,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  line.  A 
nxMiunMntareetedin  i8ts  waa  spaced  iaiMohgrnaui^kiier 
one,  and  •  flMnniait  for  «ik* 
hi  1906,  was  comi^ted  in  1909. 

9n  L.  C.  DrapCT,  JTmg'i  AfswiiieM  and  lb  . 
1880:  end  Edward  M«Cndy.  Stali  CmwKm  *»  *i 
i779<if»  (Hew  YeHt  ifOi). 

KINGSTON,  ELIZABVB»])MBN8«r(i7;c>'i;S.q),  somciimcs 
c.illr'i  countess  of  Bristol,  WSB  the daoghtcr  of  Coiond  Thomas 
C'hui!lcit;h  (d.  1726),  and  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  in  1743.  probably  through  the  good 
offices  of  her  friend,  William  I'ultency,  earl  of  Bath.  Bciaia 
very  beautiful  woman  iriiss  Chudlcigh  did  not  lack  admiral 
among  whom  were  James,  6th  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Augustas 
J<^  Hervey,  af tenmdt  gid  eul  of  MeloL  Hewitna,  hai^ 
ever,  left  Englaad,  ead  oa  tiie  <flh  ef  Angest  t744  ^  km 
privately  married  to  Hervey  at  Laioston,  near  Winchester. 
Both  btisbsnd  and  wife  being  poor,  their  union  was  kept  secret 
to  enable  Eli/aKeth  to  retain  her  |iom  at  C'Hirt,  while  Ilcrvcy, 
who  was  a  na^al  oiiiccr,  rejoined  his  »hip,  returning  to  England 
towards  the  cioi.e  of  1746.  The  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy 
oae,  aad  the  pair  soon  ceased  to  live  lAgetlMri  but  when  it 
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of  Bristol,  his  wifotook  Mpt  to  obtain  proof  of  her  marriage. 
Thia  did  not,  howevtr,  pwvim  her  from  becoming  the  mittrcu 
«f  Evcijm  Pfatwpottt,  tad  duk«  of  Klagtton,  and  ibe  was  not 
«eHy  a  very  proinlaeBt  licuie  ia  Laodn  aocfety,  but  fai  sfdf  kk 
Berlin  she  was  honoured  by  (he  attcatltatt  «f  FWdetfcfc  the 
Great.  By  this  time  Hcrvry  wiihcd  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife; 
but  Elizabeth,  although  equally  anxious  to  be  fre«,  w;is  un- 
willing to  face  the  publirity  attendant  upon  thi\  sirp.  However 
she  began  asuit  of  jactitation  against  Hervey.  '1  hiscascwasdoubt- 
Ifss  collusive,  and  after  Elizabeth  had  sworn  she  was  unmarried, 
the  CO  art  in  Febnuiy  1769  pronounced  her  a  spinster.  Within 
•BWBtliriieaMiried  Klatitoa,  who  died  fotir  yean  later.Ieaving 
kar  aD  Idi  prapcitir  «b  coiiiUoa  thnt  ihe  noained  a  widow. 
VbhtngRofna  tlwdaclim  wai  wceived  wfch  hnaoor  by  Clement 
XI\'  ;  .'.ftcr  which  she  hurried  back  to  England  to  defend  herself 
Iruiii  a  charge  of  bigamy,  which  had  been  preferred  against  her 
by  Kingston's  nephew,  Evelyn  Meadows  (tl.  i8j6).  The  house 
of  Lords  in  1776  found  her  guilty,  and  retaining  her  fortune  she 
hurriedly  left  England  to  avoid  further  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Meadows  family,  who  had  a  reversionary  interest  in  the 
Kingston  esUtet.  She  lived  for  a  time  in  Calais,  aad  then 
miancd  to  St  Petcnbiuf  ,  near  which  dty  aha  baaglit  an  ettate 
which  she  named  « Chodleigh."  Aftermuda  she  tcaided  in 
tab,  Rone,  and  elsewhere,  and  died  ia  Faria  oo  the  96th  of 
Angmt  J  788.  The  duchess  was  a  coarse  and  licentiotn  woman, 
and  was  ridiculed  as  Kitty  Crocodile  by  the  coincilir.n  Samuel 
Footc  in  a  play  A  Trip  to  Caliii,  which,  howt  vcr,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  [irud'jci-.  is  i,aiJ  to  have  been  the  original  of 

Thackeray's  characters,  Ueatrice  and  Uaronesa Bernstein. 

There  i^aA  account  of  the  duchess  in  J.  H.  Imtti  Mtmttn  «i Hkt 
Court  ^  Erngfamd  t6S8-iT6o,  vol.  iv.  CJ901). 

M— tllMI»  WILUAM  HBNRT  OILB  (1814-1880),  £n^ 
aawiMMt  m  el  Lucy  Ueary  Kiacriaa,  waabom  in  Loadon  on 
the  «Stn  «(  Pebniary  1814.  Ifncib  of  hk  youth  was  a|ient  at 

0|^>rto,  whrtx  his  father  was  a  merchant,  but  when  he  entered 
the  buhintsi,  he  ma'lc  his  headquarters  in  London.  He  early 
wiotc  nrwspapcr  articles  on  Torlupucse  subjects.  These  were 
translated  into  rorlugucsc,  and  the  author  received  a  Portuguese 
order  of  knighthood  and  a  pension  for  his  services  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1843.  In  1844  his  first  book. 
The  Cinauian  Chief,  appeared,  and  in  1S4S  The  Prime  MinisUr, 

tmitm  Sktkkes  describe  KInptOB*k  travds  tn  FocUfd.  Ia 
iSsi  Ptter  the  Whaler,  Us  ibst  book  for  boys,  came  out.  These 
books  proved  so  popular  that  Kingston  retired  from  business, 

and  devoted  himsi-U  to  the  pro<hiciion  of  talcs  of  adventure  for 
boya.  Within  thirty  yearn  he  wrote  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  such  books.  He  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  sea- 
manship, and  his  stories  of  the  sea,  full  of  thrilling  advcniurcs 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  exactly  hit  the  taste  of  his  boy  readers. 
Chaiactariatir  nwirimma  ei  Ma  mrk  an  Th»  Tkm  MMnpmtm-t 
Tim  Tkm  £<wid»—ft;  Tkt  Tkm  Cvmmwimn  aad  Tk» 
Thru  Admirals.  He  abo  wrote  popular  acconata  ol  femons 
travellers  by  faind  aiu)  sea,  aad  translated  some  of  the  stories  of 
Jules  Verne. 

In  all  philanthropic  schemes  Kingston  took  deep  interest ;  he 
was  the  promoter  of  the  mission  to  seamen;  am!  he  aiu.l  :is 
Kcretary  of  a  society  for  promoting  an  improved  system  of 
emigration.  He  was  editor  of  the  Coloiiisl  for  a  short  ^ime  in 
1844  and  ol  the  Cthmtit  Matuuu  atti  East  Iniiam  JtesMw  fcom 
i849toitst.  Ipe  maaiapporter  of  tbevohmUeriMvoneM 
In  England  fcooi  tbe  inl.  He  died  at  WOkideB  «•  tbe  jik  of 
August  1 88a 

KmOSTON,  the  cliirf  city  of  Frontcnac  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  the  north  casirrn  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Calaraqiii  River.  t\.p  (i'joii,  i;.  ,//!  It  is 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  the  terminus 
«l  the  Kingston  &  Pembroke  railway,  and  has  steamboat 
eomanmication  with  other  ports  on  Lake  Ontario  and  tbe  Bay 
olQaiMc,  en  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ridcaa  canal.  ItceM^nr 
a  in*  Moat  gpavlag  dock,  a8a  ft.  long,  tea  ti.  «ide,  and  with  a 
dnNb«rt«fl.ailo««ateroBtheril.  ThetatiicaUoaa,«riiii:k 


at  one  time  made  it  oaeof  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Canada, are 
nowoutofdau.  Thi  itrtiiitj  of  ihi  miniinidini  rwmfrj.  eai 
the  growth  of  railway!  haw  issaened  Ita  c— wwcfat  lBip«uaMje» 
but  it  still  eoatalu  a  number  of  smsll  faettfiob  in'  hnpertaat 
locotBMMlve  «erka  and  ship  building  yards.  As  aa  educational 
and  residential  centre  it  retains  high  rank,  and  h,  a  [x<putar 
summer  resort.  It  is  the  seal  of  an  Anglican  and  ol  a  Komia 
Catholic  bishopric,  of  the  Royaf  Miliiary  CoUeg'.-  (founded  by 
the  Dominion  government  in  187$),  of  an  artillery  school,  and 
of  Queen's  University,  an  irtstitution  founded  in  1859  tindct  the 
nominal  control  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  now  including  about 
1200  students.  In  the  mbarba  are  a  Dommion  penitentiary, 
and  a  pcovindal  luaatie  aqrkua.  fonwkd  bgr  tbe  Fseacb  in 
1673,  wider  Ibe  aaau  ef  Kateraoeai,  aooa  dwaged  to  Fen 
Fronlenac,  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  between 
English  and  French.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Eogltkh  in 
1758,  it  was  rcfoumleri  in  17^2  under  its  present  aaBM^  aad  vca 

from  1841  to  1.S44  tlir  capital  of  Canada.  I 

KINGSTON,  a  cii>  a^tid  the  county-seat  of  Ulster  county.  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  on  tlw  Hudson  Pivcr,  at  the  mouth  of  Rotidout  | 
Creek,  aho«U9onkN.el  New  York  aad  about  Si  m.S.  of  Albany.  1 
P«pb  (1900),  a44SS— 3S5t  bebig  foreiga-bonii  (i«io  cenaaa) 
>Si«aB>  'It  it  lerved  by  tbe  West  Sboee  (vklcli  kcee  cta«at 
Rondeut  Creek  on  a  Ugb  brfaige),  tbe  New  Ynk  Ontario  It 
Western,  the  Ulster  &  Delaware,  and  tbe  Wallkill  VaUcy  rail, 
ways,  by  a  ferry  across  the  river  to  Rbinctliff,  where  lonneaion 
is  made  with  the  New  York  Central  &  IluilMjn  kiver  i.ulroad. 
and  by  steamboat  lines  to  .New  York,  Albany  and  other  n. 
points.    The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  btiiil  on  a  level  piaicau 
about  I  $0  f L  above  the  river;  other  parts  of  the  site  vary  from  1 
flatlands  to  rough  highlands.   To  tbe  K.W.  ia  tbe 
scenery  of  the  Catskills,  to  the  S.W.  the  Shawaaguak  Mouataias 
and  Lake  kiobaak.  aad  ia  tbe  dittaaee  aaiaM  tbe  river  are  tbe 
Bofcddre  Hills.  The  OMHt  prambcnt  public  boildings  arc  the 
post  office  and  the  dty  hall;  in  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Soldiers' 
and  Siilors' Monument.    The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Ihe 
"  Senate  Houic  " — now  the  property  of  the  state,  with  a  coli  niil 
museum — v,;is  erected  about  1676;  it  was  the  meeting  place  ol 
the  first  Slate  .Senate  in  1777.  and  was  burned  (except  the  wal.;) 
in  Oi  t'llHT  of  ih.it  year.    The  court  house  (1818)  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Court  house,  in  which  Governor  George  C'iirtoe 
was  inaugutatcd  in  July  1777,  and  in  wUcb  Chid  Jnaboe  J«ba 
Jay  beid  tbe  tm  tcm  ef  tbe  New  Yeek  SaiieciK  Cbwt  ia 
September  1777.   Tbe  Elmendorf  Tavern  (1723)  was  the 
inecting  place  of  the  New  York  Council  of  Safety  in  October 
1777.    Kingston  Academy  was  organized  in  1773.  and  in  is;^ 
was  transferred  to  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education  and  becAJuc 
part  of  the  city's  public  school  system;  its  present  building  dales 
from  1806.   Kingston's  principal  manufactures  are  tobacco^  j 
cig^  and  dpirttcs,  street  railway  cars  and  boata;  other 
Bianui^ietttieaaie  Rakndaleccncm,  bricks,  abirts,  lace  curtaiat, 
bwbw,  Bieter  «hacb,  Hnb  aad  bSnda.  Tbe  dty  shipa  laigt  I 
quantities  of  building  and  flag  stones  quarried  in  tbe  vicinity. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  roo;  was  $s,o(».o>:, 
an  increase  of  26-5      since  iqoo. 

In  1614  a  small  fort  was  buill  by  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  <* 
Rundout  Creek,  ami  in  163}  a  settlement  was  established  in  the 
vicinity  and  named  Esoput  after  the  Esopus  Indians,  wbo  were 
a  subdivision  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the  Dela wares,  aiid  whose  | 
name  ncaat  "small  liver,"  lefening  paiibly  to  Roodam 
Cietk.  Tbe  Mtilcmcat  «aa  dacMed  in  s6ss>sA  o«  aeemiM  ef  ' 
tbreatened  Indian  attackv  In  1658  a  itackade  waa  built  by 
the  order  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyveaaat,  and  from  this  rveu 
the  actual  founding  of  the  city  is  generally  dated.  In  1659  the 
massacre  of  several  drunken  Indians  by  tbe  scJdicrs  caused  a 
general  rising  of  the  Indians,  who  unsuccessfully  attacked  ibc 
stockade,  killing  some  of  the  soldien  aad  inhabitants,  and 
capturing  and  tflfturing  others.  Hoaiilitiaa  cotiiinucd  into 
the  following  year.  Ia  iMi  tbe  geiwnMW  aaated  the  piece  ' 
Wiliwyck  and  gave  it  a  aianlcipal  chaitcr.  In  1663  fc  naStnd 
from  another  Indian  attack,  a  number  of  the  inhablUMi 
being  skin  or  taken  prisoners.    The  Eaglisb  took  poaecate 
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{b  1664,  and  in  1669  Uiltuyrk  was  named  King^ion,  after 
Kingston  Lisle,  near  Wantage.   England,   the   funily  scat 
of  Coveraor  Frtr.cis  Lovelace.    In  the  same  year  the  English 
prrbonwu  removed.   In  1673-1674  Kingston  was  again  tenopo- 
mif  under  the  contral  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Sw«neo> 
hug.  In  1797  the  eoaventioa  vhfch  dnfted  the  aeir  «at« 
eomtitntion  met  in  Kingston,  and  during  part  of  the  yrar 
Kingston  waa  the  seat  of  the  new  state  government.   On  the 
i6ih  of  October  1777  the  British  under  General  Sir  John  V'.iughan 
(i74S-q5)  sactcd  it  and  burned  i.carly  all  its  buildinps.  In 
1008  the  body  of  George  Clinton  was  removed  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  rcinterrcd  in  Kingston  on  the  isoth  anniversary  of 
the  baiding  of  the  stockade.   In  1787  Kini^on  was  one  of  the 
oImci ooQlcaaptated m •  Ae  fortbr  oMioaal  capital  In  180$ 
k  «M  iMSiponted  a  •  viHite;  and  tn  1872  it  abaoibed  the 
vflagea  «f  RowlMt  and  Wilbur  and  was  made  a  d^. 
SceM. SdMOimiaker,  Bistory  of  KngUM  (New  York.  tnUi, 
KOranON.  a  borough  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite 
Wilkci-Barri.     Pop.  (looo),  ^Si6  (ion  foreign  born);  (igio) 
6449.    Kingston  is  scr\'cd  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railways,    it  is  the  scat  of 
Wyoming  Seminary   (1844;  co-cducaiional),  a  well-known 
eeceediiy  school.    Anthracite  coal  is  mined  here,  there  arc 
■■Uwqr  N^aif  aad  nuchine-ehope;  aad  aaioRC  the  beiaiigh'a 
ouuMfactura  are  bosieiy,  eiik  goods,  vnderwear  tad  adding 
MchlRca.  lUlipM  (at  fim  calM '*  Kingtfmm.'*  from  Kings 
Towae,  Rhode  Iihuid)  was  commonly  known  fn  Its  early  dajra 
as  the  "  Forty  To«ns!iiji,"  bcc,iu:,c  ihc  first  |icrmnin-nt  si-ulc- 
mcnt  was  made  by  forty  pioneers  from  Conruv! irut ,  uho  ucrc 
scot  out  by  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  twk  pos-Lssion 
of  the  district  in  Its  name  in  1769.    In  1772  tiie  famous  "l-'orty 
Fort,"  a  stockade  fortification,  was  built  here,  and  in  1777  it  was 
fvbuilt,  strengthened  and  enlarged.   Here  on  the  jrd  of  July 
1778  about  400  men  and  boys  met,  and  under  the  command  of 
Colaael  Zebuloa  BoUer  (i7ji-9s)  "■M  out  (0  meet  a  force  of 
about  1100  Britiah  Iteopo  and  Indiane,  oommanded  by  Major 
John  Butler  and  Old  King  (Saycnqucraghtc).    The  Americans 
were  defeated  in  the  engagement  that  followed,  and  many  of 
t-hc  prisoners  taken  were  mass-acred  or  toriureil  by  the  Indians. 
A  monument  near  the  site  of  the  fort  commemorates  the  tnttle 

and  ma^ksacrc.   K i ngston  Wit iacoiperated «>» bowwih ia  1857. 

(Sec  \Vyominc  Valixv.) 

KINGSTON,  the  capital  aad  chief  port  of  Jamaica.  West  Indies. 
Pop.  (i9Bi)«4M4>i  nwalljrnepeeB.  It baituatcdin ihocounty 
•f  Simcjr.  in  the  aouth-eaat  of  the  bland,  eiandlRg  on  the  aenb 
above  of  a  land-lacked  harbour — for  Its  ^e  one  of  the  AnesI  in 
the  world— and  with  its  suburbs  occupying  an  area  of  1080 
acres     The  town  rnntain's  the  principal  government  oflircs. 
It  has  a  good  water  supply,  a  telephone  service  and  a  supply  of 
both  gas  and  ekctric  liglu,  while  electric  trams  ply-bclwecn 
the  town  and  its  i^uburbs.    The  Institute  of  Jamaica  maintains 
a  pablic  library,  museum  and  art  gallery  especially  devoted  to 
local  interetu.   The  old  parish  church  in  King  Street,  dating 
probably  from  169a  was  the  buiial-place  of  Wiltiam  Hall  (1600) 
and  Admiral  Benbow  (1709).  The  auburbe  are  remarkable  for 
tbefr  beauty.  The  cliaiate  b  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  tempcra- 
ture  ranges  from  03*  to  66°  F     Kingston  was  founded  in  1605, 
after  the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  in  i6q?.    In  170^.  fort  Koj  al  hrivinj;  bci  n  again 
laid  waste  by  (ire,  Kingston  became  the  commercial,  and  in  187} 
the  political,  capital  of  the  island.    On  several  occasions  King- 
mton  was  almoit  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  the  oonfUtgratioos  of 
1780,  1845,  iMtand  188a  being  particulaily  severe.  On  the 
■4tb  UJaamiy  t«o7b«n»dciniitsiiedfayat«crfbkcaitlK^ 
A  tong  bnmvttlty  bad  M  to  the  erection  of  manjr  bnfldbigs  not 

sp>ecially  designed  to  withstand  such  shocks,  and  thcw  and  the 
fire  which  followed  were  so  destructive  that  practically  the  whole 
town  had  to  be  rebuilt     (See  Jamaica  ) 

KINGSTON-ON-THAHES.  a  market  town  and  municipal 
thorough  in  the  Kingston  parliamentary  division  of  Surrey, 
Bngtaod.  11  m.    W.  of  Charing  Crgaa,  Ixiadooi  on  the  London 


and  South  Western  railway     Pop.  14,175.    It  has  a 

fronl.i^i-  Willi  (iulilic  wjik.s  and  gardens  UfM>n  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  Richmond  and  Bushcy 
Parks,  its  pleasant  situation  rendering  It  a  favourite  residential 
district.  The  ancient  wooden  bridge  over  the  fiver,  which  was 
tn  exiiteace  aa  early  as  laaj,  was  mpeweded  tf  a  nmetwe  of 
stone  in  t8s7.  The  paibh  clMudi  d  AQ  Sdnts,  chiefly  Per- 
pendicular tn  style,  coniafns  aevml  bnaws  of  the  1  jth  century, 
and  monuments  by  Chanirey  and  others;  the  grammar  school, 
rebuilt  in  1878,  was  originally  founded  .is  a  chantrj-  by  Edward 
Lovekyn  in  i  jo;,  a:i<!  convrrird  into  a  school  by  Q)uecn  Eliza- 
beth. Near  the  parish  church  stood  the  chapel  of  St  Mary, 
where  it  is  alleged  the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  The  ancient 
stone  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  these  coronations 
was  removed  to  the  market-place  in  1850.  At  Norbitoa,  within 
the  borough,  b  the  Roy»l  Cuabridfe  Asylum  for  aoMbr^ 
aldewe  (t8s4)-  At  Kingston  HIM  b  an  indttstiM  and  lralnln( 
school  for  girls,  opened  in  i8<)J.  There  arc  largr  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  poss<-s.scs  oil-mills,  flour- 
mills,  brc'Acrifs  and  brick  and  lilc  works.  The  borough  h  undSV 
a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  2.4  councillors.    Area.  acres. 

The  position  of  Kingston  (CyningtsluH,  Chingrslunc)  on  the 
Thames  where  there  was  probably  a  ford  accounts  for  its  origin; 
its  later  prosperity  was  due  to  the  bridge  which  existed  in  iirj 
and  poesibly  long  hefoic  .Ia8j6or8i}8itwasthemeetinc-place 
of  tiiecMndl  vader  Ecgbcrt,  aad  tn  the  f  oth  mtaty  lome  if  not 
all  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  were  crowned  at  Kingston.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  .n  royal  manor,  and  fn  1086 
included  a  church,  five  milk  and  three  fisheries.  Domci,day 
also  mentions  bedels  in  Kinp-,ton-  The  original  charters  were 
granted  by  John  in  i  ;oo  and  1:00,  by  which  the  free  men  of 
Kingston  were  empowered  to  hold  the  town  in  fee-farm  for  ever, 
with  all  the  liberties  that  it  had  while  in  the  king's  hands.  Henry 
HI.  sanctioned  the  gild-merchant  which  had  existed  previously, 
and  granted  other  faMkgca.  These  charters  were  confirmed 
and  extended  by  many  anoceeding  OMmaicha  down  la  Cbailes  I, 
Henry  VI.  inoorpoiBted  the  town  under  tweballlfls.  Bicept 
for  tcm[x>rary  surrenders  of  their  corporate  privileges  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  government  of  the  borough 
continued  in  its  originnl  form  until  i8js,  when  it  was  rein- 
corporated under  Uie  title  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses. 
Kingston  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  131 1,  131  j, 
1 35)  and  1  ^3,  but  never  afterwards.  The  market,  still  held  on 
Saturdays,  was  granted  by  Jismcs  I.,  and  the  \Vcdnc:>day  market 
by  Charles  IL  To  these  a  caule^narket  oo  Thursdays  has  been 
added  hf  the  carpocation.  The  only  rennining  fair,  now  bdd 
on  the  t  jth  of  November,  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  and  was 
then  held  on  the  morrow  of  AU  Souls  and  seven  days  following 

KINCSTON-UPON-HULU  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OP.  I  hese 
titles  *cte  borne  by  the  family  of  Piern-pont,  or  PierreiKjint, 
from  1638  to  177!. 

Robert  Pif.rkepont  (1584-1643).  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Pierrcpont  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  NottinghamshilCt  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Nottingham  in  itei,  and  was  created  Baron 
Pierrepont  and  ^^eoani  Ncwarit  tn  i6>7,  being  made  carl  of 
KingHon-upon-HuH  in  the  fefh)winRycar.  Hciemained  neutral 
on  th«  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  but  aflerwartls  he  joined 
the  kini;,  rind  w.is  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  couniics 
of  l.inkiilii.  Rutland,  Hunling<lon,  Camliri<lgc  and  Norfolk. 
Whilst  ilt  ftndin^  (i.iinNl  oroiigh  he  wa>  l.iki  n  prisoner,  and  was 
acciilcntally  killc<l  on  the  jsth  of  July  16.13  while  being  conveyed 
to  Hull.  The  carl  had  five  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Francis 
Pierrepont  (d.  1659).  a  colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army  and 
afterwards  a  nmnier  of  the  Long  Farlbment.  and  another  waa 
Wiltiam  PbtMpont  (fA),  a  leading  member  of  the  potUamentaiy 
party. 

Hi^  s-on  Hevrv  Piebrepovt  (1606-16S0),  Jnd  rnri  of  Kingston 
and  I--!  m.irquess  of  Dorchester,  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Nni  •  inch.im' hirr.  .\■:^^  v.  ns  <  i  iK  d  I o  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baroo 
Pierrepont  in  1641  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  at  Oxford  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  whom  he  represented 
at  the  BCgotiatlooa  at  Usbridga.   In  164$  he  was  made  a  privy 
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councillor  and  created  marquess  of  DorthcNicr,  but  in  164;  hi; 
C(jtn()<jUM(Kd  I'ur  liis  estates  by  paying  a  l.irnc  inic  tu  ihc  |).irli.i- 
mcnlariaiu.  Afterwards  ihc  marquess,  who  was  always  fond 
of  books,  spent  his  time  mainly  in  London  engaged  in  the  stU'ly 
«(  modictnc  and  Uw,  hb  devotion  to  the  former  Kiencc  briAging 
vfNM  him  a  certain  amounl  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  Afur  the 
ratanUon  he  wai  icalorad  to  the  privy  council,  andwM  made 
recocdcr  of  Nottingham  and  «  Mkm  of  the  R«yal  Society. 
Dorchester  lud  two  daughters,  but  no  sons,  and  vrhcn  he  diiKl 
in  London  on  the  8th  of  December  1680  the  title  of  marquess  uf 
Dorchester  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  as  jrd  cirl  of 
Kingston  by  Robert  (d.  168]),  a  son  ol  Robett  i'lcrreponl  of 
Thoresby,  NottinghaiiiBUnkaMlai4tliMlbyBohHt'b  biBtbcr 

William  (d.  1690). 

EvcLVN  PiEaREPONt  (c.  i6ss-i7>6),  sth  earl  and  lat  dolieof 
lUn(Mon«  another  brothct  had  bem  nmher  oi  pariiai— at  for 
East  Rctiord  befoce  hit  aocetiiaa  to  the  pecraca.  Whfleaarving 
Moneof  theeomniiaiioaeisfortheiinioitwkhSooUand  he  was 
created  marqtiesa  of  Dorchester  in  1706,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  tlu-  tiu^incw  ot  the  IIoum:  of  r.ords.  He  was  made  a  privy 
cuuncillur  .ind  in  1715  was  created  duke  of  Kingston;  afterwards 
serving  as  lord  privy  seal  and  lord  president  01  the  council.  The 
duke,  who  died  on  the  jth  of  March  1726,  was  a  prominent  figure 
In  the  Jashionablc  society  o(  Ua  day.  He  was  twice  married, 
•nd  had  five  dattghtciB,  amonc  whom,  waa  Lady  Maiy  Wortlcy 
Montaca  («a.),«adoDttaon,  WilHam,  eari  of  Khgrton  (d.  tftjK 

The  tauar^iaoii,  EvBLVU  PtEsatRONt  (171 1-1773)1  raccoeded 
kit  grandfather  as  second  duke  of  Kingston.  Wlwii  the  icfaellion 
of  174s  broke  out  he  raised  a  re^^inu  nt  c.illed  "  Kingiton'a  light 
horse,"  which  distinRuishcd  itsilt  .it  (  ulloden.  The  duke,  who 
attained  the  rank  u{  gi  ncral  in  the  army,  is  dksi  rilHii  by  Horace 
\Val;jolc  as  "  a  very  weak  man,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  finest 
person  in  KnRland."  He  is  chielly  famous  for  his  connexion 
with  Elizabeth  Chudieigh,  who  claimed  lo  be  duchess  of  Kingston 
The  Kingston  titles  became  extinct  on  the  duke's  death 
witlHwt  chiUfoaoo  the  ajidof  Sq>tanhcr  S77J,  bnl  on  the  death 
of  the  dudMtt  In  itM  the  catatca  came  lo  his  aaphew  Chaifci 
Ntcadows  (t7J7-t8i6),  who  took  the  name  of  Pierrcpont  and  was 
created  Baron  Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark  in  1796,  and  Earl 
Manvcrs  in  1806.  His  descendant,  the  pn  st  nt  P  ill  MiBWII.  Il 
thus  the  representative  of  the  dukes  of  Kingston. 

KINGSTOWN,  a  seaport  of  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  south 
fiailiainentarjr  division,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
DhUib  Bay,  6  ro.  S.£.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  ti  South- 
Eaatcm  raUny.  of  ticfaau  district  ( (901 ),  i  im7'  U  ia  a 
leiie  ecapoft  ud  tevowito  wnteriag-place,  and  pesasesea  eewcial 
fine  iticeii^  witk  eieeiric  tcama,  and  terraces  commanding 
picturesque  sea  viem.  The  original  name  of  Kingstown  was 
Dunlcary,  which  wasetchangcd  for  the  present  designation  ;ift<  r 
the  embarkation  of  Girorge  IV.  at  the  port  on  lu>>  return  iiuin 
Irel.ind  in  iSri,  an  event  which  is  aUo  commcmoraled  by  a 
granite  ol>clisk  erected  near  the  harbour.  The  town  was  a  mere 
Calling  village  until  the  construction  of  an  extensive  harbour, 
bc|MB  in  1817  and  finally  completed  in  i6s9'  The  eastern  pier 
hoe  a  length  of  ssoo  ft.  and  the  wMtam  of  4990  It.  the  total 
■ne  enclosed  being  about  ig»  acni»  with  ft  vMyfaig  depth  «t 
from  IS  lo  27  ft.   Kingstownhtbestalfonof  the  City  of  Dublin 

Sie.mi  Tacki  t  m.-i>     ni.u!  stcimcri  to  HolN  laa  i  in  con- 

nexion With  the  I.oniliJii  Xorlli-W'uilern  r.i;l'.\:iy.  Il  hx-,  l.irge 
export  and  import  ir.i  lc  Ui'.h  with  Grr;u  Hr:i.Tln  .imi  furci^in 
countries.  The  princi[xtl  export  is  cattle,  and  the  principal 
Imports  corn  and  provisions.  Kingstown  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  sea-fishery;  and  there  are  three  yacht  clubs:  the  Royal 
Irish.  Royal  St  Ceocga  end  Royal  AHred. 

KINO-Tt  CHfill,  a  town  nc^r  I-  u  -liang  Uien,  in  the  province  •( 
Klang-sl,  China,  and  the  i)rinriiul  seat  of  the  poicuato  maaiH 
facturc  in  that  eni|  ire     lii  <i>;:  s  ;  >:  .t(  J  on  tbcaMthbank  of  the 

liver  Chang,  it  vs.t^  1:1  .•iuicnL  lanes  k:tuwn  as  CAMf*«0)t  ChiM, 
or"towr'.i/n  iln' souih  I'l  ihc  river  Cliang."  It  is  unwallcd,  and 
straggkb  iiloiig  the  bank  of  iIk-  river.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  crowded  with  a  |x>pulation  which  is  reckoned  at  a  milUoo, 
tbc  vast  majoiity  of  whom  find  employment  at  the  pewelain 


factories.  Since  the  Ch'in  d>  nasty  (SST-S^^)  ^'as  been  the 
Rtcat  trade  of  the  place,  which  was  then  cill  J  by  its  Ciriicr 
n.imc.  In  the  reign  of  King-tL'(Ch^n-tsung)  of  the  Sung  dynasty, 
early  in  the  iith  century  kj>.,  a  manufactory  was  founded  thoe 
for  making  vaiea  and  objects  of  art  for  the  use  of  tite  emperor. 
Hence  its  adgpttal  of  its  present  title.  Since  the  lime  of  the 
Ming  ifamtf  m  negiatiate  hae  been  apeciaUy  appointed  to 
supmatcnd  the  factorica  and  to  de^wtch  at  regulated  intcrvak 
the  imperial  porcelain  to  Peking.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  vast 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  boasts  of  three  thousaitd 
porcelain  furnaces.  These  constantly  burning  fires  atethecauscs 
of  frequent  conflagrations,  arxl  at  night  give  the  city  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  on  fire.  The  people  arc  as  a  rule  orderly,  though 
they  have  on  several  occasions  shown  a  Imstiie  iiearing  towaida 
foreign  visitors.  This  b  probably  to  he  accounted  ior  hgr  •  derive 
lo  keep  their  art  a*  far  aa  poHibk  •  nyMy,  iridcb  eppcefs  kto 
unrcaienable  when  it  li  wmmbcied  that  the  two  kimik  of  earth 
of  which  the  porcefadn  is  made  are  not  found  at  King-t(  Ch^n.  but 
are  brought  from  K'i-mun  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Ngan- 
hui,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  trade  >houlJ  be 
nccL-viarily  maintained  at  that  place.  The  two  kinds  of  earth 
arc  known  as  pai  l  iin-lsyr,  w  h;rh  is  a  fine  fusible  quartz  powdir, 
and  luo-lin,  which  is  not  fusible,  and  is  said  to  give  strength  10 
the  warc^  Both  materials  are  prepared  in  the  shape  of  bricks  at 
Klnnn,  and  aie  beought  down  the  Chang  to  the  sent  of  the 
BiaaaiMtwe. 

KUamil^a  town  of  Inveniesa-abire, Scotland.  PopL(fooi), 
087.   It  lies  at  a  height  of  750  ft.  above  sca-levet,  on  the  hrfi  bank 

of  the  Spcy,  here  crovted  by  a  bridge, 46}  m.  S.  by  S  I'  >if  Inver- 
ness by  the  Highland  railway.  It  was  founded  towariis  the  enj 
of  the  iHih  century  by  the  duke  of  tiordon.  in  the  hojn-  oi  i!» 
becoming  a  centre  of  woollen  manufactures.  This  expectation, 
however,  was  not  reaKaed*hat  in  time  the  place  grew  popular  as  a 
health  resort,  the  scenery  in  every  direction  l>cing  rcmaikaldy 
picturesque.  On  the  right  bank  ef  the  river  h  Rnthven.  whew 
lames  Mnqibcsson  was  bom  in  i7jfk  end  «a  the  Idl  bank,  eoae 
t|  m.  tnm  Kingussie,  is  the  hmiae  of  Betteville  ffMCViooify 
known  as  Raitis)  which  he  acquired  from  Mackintosh  uf  Bi.rl.im 
and  where  he  died  in  1796.  The  mansion,  renamed  Ha!a\  il  by 
Macpherson's  great-grandson,  was  burned  down  in  IQ03.  when 
the  fine  library  (including  some  MSS.  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  had  married  the  poet's  second  daughter)  was  destroyed.  Of 
Ruthvcn  Castle,  one  of  the  residcncesof  the  Corny  ns  of  Badenoch, 
only  the  ruins  of  the  walls  remain.  Here  the  Jacobites  madeaa 
ineBrctMal  ndly  under  Lord  Gcotae  Mumqr  after  the  battle  ef 
Culledett. 

KINO  WILUAirt  TOWN,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  in  the  Cn« 
province  and  on  the  Buffalo  River,  41  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  oi  the 
l>i)rt  of  East  London.  Pop.  (1904),  q$o6.  of  whom  59S7  were 
whiles.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  Mounted  IVilicc 
"  King,"  as  the  town  is  lucally  called,  stands  1175  ft.  abow  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Amatoia  Mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  populated  agricultural  district.  The  town  ia  wcB  kid 
out  and  meet  of  tlie  pnblic  buihtingB  and  merchanta'  eloeca  me 
built  of  atene^  Tbeee  aie  mnnufkctwiee  «f  awcei*  and  jemn, 
candiea,  loap,  matches  and  leather,  and  a  krge  trade  in  «peei^ 
hides  and  grains  is  done  with  East  London.  "  King  "  is  aba  an 
imiKiriant  rnircpAt  for  trade  with  the  natives  througbout 
KalTrana,  with  which  there  i?  direct  railway  communication 
Foumicd  by  Sir  Hcnjamin  D'L'rban  in  .May  18  1 1,  dunng  the  Kati.r 
War  of  that  year,  the  town  is  named  after  Wiiham  IV'.  It  was 
abandoned  in  December  i8j6,  but  was  reoccupicd  in  1  S^dand  was 
the  capital  of  British  Kaflraiia  from  its  crcatioa  in  |g47  10  its 
incorporation  in  >  86$  with  Cape  Cohwy.  If  any  of  the  celoote 
in  the  aeighbaiifinK  diMikltM  deioiBdnttaf  aembcca  of  the 
German  legloa  dianinded  after  the  Crimean  War  and  provideti 
with  liiiincs  in  Cape  Colony ;  hence  such  names  as  Berlin,  Potsdaa-- 
Braunsi  h.vcig,  Frankfurt,  given  to  settlements  in  this  part  of -J.- 
couni  ry 

KiNKAJOU  (Cenokpies  caudMwdut  or  Polos  flavut).  tV 
single  species  of  an  aberrant  genus  of  the  raccoon  family  (f*f 
<ymid«r).  It  haaheenepUt  upintoa  number  of  tocal  ncei»  A 
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■Hive  of  ibe  forests  of  the  wanner  p«m  of  South  and  Ceatial 
Aaurica,  the  kinkajou  is  afaont  the  abe  of  a  cat,  of  a  unifona 
hI^  ]f«yo«iili4ii«ni  cslov,  mctonHl  nA  atbgwai  to  ita 
latiii,  Itsdlns  ok  feidtf  boB^fy  ""^  Mnl  UrIi  end 
manroab,  and  is  of  a  uluMf  gentk  dlipodrtM  and  easily 
UBvfd.  (See  CftawivOKA.) 

KINKEL.  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  (1815-1S81).  German  poet, 
was  born  on  the  iith  o(  August  1815  at  Obcrcassel  near  Bonn. 
Having  studied  theology  at  Bonn  and  afterwards  in  Berlin,  he 
CMafaliihed  himacif  at  Bonn  in  1836  as  prtpai  docent  of  theology, 
Imr  bacUM  naatcr  at  the  gymnasium  there,  and  was  for  a  short 
tlM  Miktut  pnadbcr  to  Cofagne.  Changiin  hit  idtgioaa 
apUont,  he  abaadoMd  Ikeologr  and  ddhrewd  lactuna  on  til* 
hist<^  of  art,  in  which  be  had  become  interested  on  a  journey  to 
Italy  in  1837.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
of  the  history  of  art  at  Bonn  Univcr&iiy.  For  his  share  in  the 
revolution  in  the  Palatinate  in  1849  Kinkcl  w.xs  arrestiKl  and, 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  was  interned  in  the  fortress 
of  Spandau.  His  friend  Carl  Schurz  contrived  in  November  1850 
toaifcct  his  escape  to  England,  whence  he  wuni  tu  ihe  United 
Sims.  RctiuatogtoLondonto  iSsSibeioraeveralyeaaUtight 
Geiwn  aiKl  lectured  on  GcnaaaKtcntare^  and  to  tSsSfdooded 
the  German  paper  Hematm.  In  lM4  he  accepted  tke  professor- 
ihip  of  archaeology  and  the  histoty  of  art  at  the  Polytechnikum 
to  ZOrich,  In  which  city  he  died  on  the  13th  of  XovemK  r  1  ''S  ?. 

The  populflrity  which  Kinkel  enjoyetl  in  his  (iny  was  hardly 
justified  hy  hii  lalrnt;  his  poclry  is  of  the  swrctly  scntimrnt.il 
type  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
tbe  19th  century.  His  Gedkkte  first  appeared  in  1843,  and  have 
fone  through  levaal  ediUooa.  He  b  to  be  accn  to  nwat  advaa> 
tage  in  the  ¥tm  WMMiicw,  ON*  dtar  SdUt,  «fi«e  rkeMtdk 
Gejihkkte  in  twdlf  ifkofMcm  (llfA  wMdi  to  1^96  had  attained 
its  7sth  edition,  and  Der  Onisekmied  torn  Anheerpen  (1868). 
AmonR  Kinkcl's  other  works  may  l)c  mentioned  the  imRcily 
Simrod  (1857),  and  his  history  of  art,  Gruhtrhte  der  hildendrn 
Kiinfie  bei  den  chri\tlkheii  Vvlkrrn  (i.^)O-  Kiiil.ci's  first  wife, 
Johanna,  nie  Meckel  (1810-1858),  assisted  her  husband  in  his 
Rtcrary  work,  and  was  baadf  an  author  of  considerable  merit. 
Her  ^nlrable  aatobhipaphical  novd  H»mt  tbtkt  to  Lendtm 
not  poblislMd  uttil  itto^  after  \m  teth.  She  aim  wrote 
•a  BM^l  aubjecta. 

!!ee  A.  Strodtmann.  Cottfriei  KinM  (3  vols.,  Hambntg,  1851): 
and  O.  Hcnnc  am 

KINNINO  PARK,  a  southirn  Mihurb  oi  GlasRow,  Scotl.uiif, 
Pop.  (1901),  13,^5.'  It  is  ?iit'.ia!rd  on  the  left  hank  of  the  (  lyric 
between  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway  anrl 
Mbwny,  and  Covan.  Since  1850  it  has  grown  from  a  mral 
vfltagn  to  a  busy  centre  mainly  inhabited  by  artisans  and 
hbovren.  Its  pcfadpel  todustrics  are  engioecrfng,  bicad  end 
Mwtft  beHBg,  ioap^aakfaf  end  patot-maktog. 

KimiM  (Gr.  ttfipe).  tbe  Rebreir  aeme  tor  an  aodeat 
stringed  fastnunent,  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  iv.  11), 
where  it  fs  BOW  always  translated  "  harp."  The  idcntificalion  of 
lh€  instrument  has  l>cen  much  di.scLisscd,  but.  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  history  of  musical  instruments,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  vicrr  that  the  Semitic  kinnor  is  the  Creek 
eitMara  {q.v.).  This  instrument  was  already  in  use  before  "sooo  B.C. 
amonc  uie  Seaiitic  races  and  in  a  higher  state  of  development 
tliaB  ft  ever  sttatoed  to  GrEcoe  doting  the  best  daicic  period. 
R  to  vniiltely  that  an  tastrument  <wUdi  atw  appeals  oa  Hetnew 
mills)  so  V,  i  lrly  knci'-vn  and  used  In  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
in  remote  tintcs,  and  occurnng  among  tbe  Hittite  sculptures, 
should  pass  unmentioaed  to  tbe  BiUe,  with  the  eweptioa  of 

the  verses  in  Dan.  iiL 

KINO,  the  West  African  name  of  an  astringent  drug  intro 
duced  into  European  medicine  in  1757  by  John  Fotbergill.  When 
dcacrlbed  by  him  it  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
river  Ganbtoto  West  Africa,  and  when  first  imported  it  was  sold 
In  Bn^and  as  Ghranaf  ndrmw  asdrtoteaf  tamHentt.  It  was 
obtained  from  Plerocarpus  erinaceus.  The  drug  now  recognized 
as  the  legitimate  kind  is  East  Indian,  Malabar  or  Amboyna  kino. 
tsUch  to  tke  evaporated  Juice  ebtataed  rioa  tocWoos  to  Ike  tnuk 


of  PUrocarpus  Mortupium  (Leguminosae),  though  Botany  Bay 
or  eucalyptus  kino  is  used  in  Australia.  When  exuding  from  the 
tree  it  nacoiUee  red-currant  fel^.  but  haidena  to  a  few  bonis  after 
eapoene  totbealraadaon.  When  aaAdeatly  dried  ft  is  padted 
toto  wooden  boxes  for  exportation.  When  these  are  opened  it 
brealu  up  into  angular  brittle  fragments  of  a  Wackish-red  coloar 
and  shining  surface.  In  cold  water  it  is  only  partially  dissolved, 
leaving  a  pale  flocculent  residue  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water 
hut  deposited  again  on  cooling.  2t  to  OOloUe  to  aloohol  and 
caustic  alkalis,  but  not  in  ether. 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  drug  is  kino-tannic  acid,  which 
is  preieat  to  tbe  extent  of  about  7S%;  it  is  oniy  very  slightly 
sotuble  to  cold  water.  It  b  not  diaorijed  at  aB  from  the  atouiaa 
and  only  very  slowly  from  the  intestine.  .Other  constituents 
are  gum,  pyrocatechin,  and  kinoin,  a  crj'stalUne  neutral  principle. 
Kino-red  is  alsfj  present  in  small  quantity,  being  an  oxiiLition 
product  of  kino-tannic  acid.  The  useful  preparations  of  this  drug 
are  the  tinrture  (dose  \-i  drachm),  and  the  pulvix  kino compcsitta 
(dose  5-^0  gr.)  which  contains  one  part  of  opium  in  twenty. 
The  drug  is  frequently  used  in  diarrhoea,  its  value  btir:g  due  tO 
the  rctotive  ioaolubiUly  of  luao-taooic  acid,  which  enables  it  to 
affect  the  tower  part  of  the  totesttoe.  latbisn^ectitispandltl 
with  catechu.  It  ii  Mt  BOW  used  as  a  gargle,  antiseptics  being 
recognized  as  the  rational  treatment  for  sore-throat. 

KINORHYNCHA,  an  i.wl.itcd  group  of  minute  animals  con- 
taining the  single  genus  luhinodrres  F.  Duj.irdin,  with  some 
eighteen  species.  They  occur  in  mud  and  on  sea  wccih  at  tl:: 
bottom  of  shallow  seas  below  low-water  mark  and  devour  organic 
debris. 

The  body  is  endoaed  to  aatout  cuticle,  prolonged  to  plaoca  into 
aptonaodlKitfko.  TtcwateespegaUyconapicuouatotwiniap 


round  the  proboscis  and  in  the  two  posterior  Ciudal  .opines.  The 
body  is  divided  into  eleven  segments  and  the  protrusible  pro- 
boscis apparently  into  two,  and  the  cuticle  of  the  central  segment 
is  Ihirkcned  to  form  three  plates,  one  dorsal  and  two  ventro- 
lateiaL  The  cuticle  is  secreted  by  an  epidermis  in  which  no  cell 
houBdaiia  are  to  be  seen;  it  sends  out  processes  into  the  brisiks. 
The  Booth  openi  at  tlw  t]p  of  tbe  retiactito  pfobosda;  It  leads 
into  a  abort  tnn-walled  tube  which  opens  into  an  oval  muioihr 

pLiiard  lined  with  a  thick  cuticle;  at  the  posterior  end  of  this  are 
jonic  minute  gl.uubi  and  then  follows  a  large  .stomach  slightly 
sacrul.itcd  in  each  segment,  thi>  tapers  through  the  rectum  to  the 
tc<-ndnal  anus.  A  pair  of  pcar-sbapcd,  ciliated  glands  inside  lie 
in  the  eighth  segment  and  Open  OB  tlie  ninth.  They  arc  regarded 
as  kidneys.  The  nerwDos  ajfstem  consists  of  a  ganglion  or  brain, 
which  lies  dorsally  about  the  level  of  the  JunctioB  of  the  phao'nx 
and  the  stomach,  a  nem  ttog  and  a  iCgDMBted  neutral  cord. 
Tbe  only  sense  organs  dsMtfted  are  qnca,  whIA  occur  to  aoBM 
vedcs*  and  nav  number  one  to  four  palts. 
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The  Kinorhyncba  arc  tlioccioiu.  The  testes  reach  forward  to 
ihu  hfth  and  even  to  the  sctoml  st  f;mcnl,  and  open  one  each  aide 
ol  the  anus.  The  ovaries  o[»:n  in  a  similar  po&iLion  but  never 
reach  farther  forward  than  the  fourih  Mgmcnt.  The  external 
opeiujii^  ia  the  male  are  armed  with  a  pair  of  hollowed  spines, 
'ne  anfanb  aic  Q^obably  oviparous. 

LmSATVU. — F.  Duiardia,  Ann.  Set.  NoL.xrA  terie*.  Zooi.  xv. 
1851.  p.  158:  W.  Rcinhard,  Ztihckr.  viss.  Zoof.  klv.  pp. 
401-467,  t.  xx.-xxiL;  C.  Zclinka,  Vtrh.  d.  Deutick.  Zool.  Get.,  1804. 

(Ad  (L*  S</ 

KiHBOn^HIBB.  acounty  cfSooUaod,  bounded  N.  tad  W.  by 
PertlisMw,  on  the  tsttmt  S.W.  by  qackniinBatnlilfe  md  S.  Md 
B.  by  Fifcshire.   Its  area  is  51,410  teres  or  Si-pl^  II.  iMCpt- 

tng  Clackmannan  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Sootlaad  both  in 

point  of  area  and  of  [xipul.if  ion  On  its  fonfinca  the  !;hirc  is  hilly. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  arc  srv,  r..l  jx-'iks  of  the  Oihils,  the  highest 
being  Inncrdouny  (i'j.m  fi.)  ind  Mollock  (1573);  to  the  E,  are 
the  heights  of  the  Lomond  group,  such  as  White  Craigs  (141)2  ft  ) 
and  Bishop  Hill;  to  the  S.  arc  Bcnarty  (1131  ft.)  on  the  Fife 
border  and  farther  west  the  Cleish  Hills,  reaching  in  Dumgiow 
u  alUtitde  of  1241  ft.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lcvcn,  which 
dnirn  Lo^  Levcn  tad  of  which  only  the  fiat  mile  of  iu  course 
bdonfi to  tbe county,  an  the stmrasueibort.  GKen*sBam, 
the  North  and  South  Qucich,  and  the  Gairney  nre  the  principal. 
Loch  Leven,  the  only  lake,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  associ- 
ations than  its  natural  features.  The  scenery  on  the  Ilcvon,  west 
of  the  Crook,  the  river  here  forming  the  bound.iry  with  Perth- 
shire, is  of  a  lovely  and  romantic  char.ictcr.  At  one  pl.irc  the 
•tieam  rushes  through  the  rocky  geirRc  with  a  loud  clacking 
found  which  lus given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Mill, 
and  later  it  flows  imdcr  die  Rumbling  Bridie.  Ia  reali^  there 
are  two  buMges,  om  boSt  over  the  ethtr,  in  tbe  aame  vertical 
line.  The  lower  one  dates  from  1713  and  is  unused;  but  the 
loftier  and  larger  one,  erected  in  1816,  conunands  a  beautiful 
view.  A  little  farther  wctA  is  thf  grateful  cascade  of  the  (".il  lron 
Linn,  the  fall  of  which  wai  lessened,  however,  by  a  tuliapic  of 
the  rocks  in  1886. 

Gtcloty. — ^The  northern  higher  portion  of  thr  county  U  orcupicl 
bv  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  volcanic  lavas  iRfl  ,i;;i;l<jmer.it(.s 
of  the  txhil*.  The  coane  character  ol  some  of  the  lower  aKitlotner- 
ate  U-ds  is  well  teen  io  tlie  goi(e  at  Rumbling  Ori<lgc.  The  bed* 
dip  ^<  nt  ly  towards  the  S.S.E. ;  in  a  iMMth-cattcrly  direction  they  con- 
tani  more  sandy  sediments,  and  the  agglomcr.itct  and  breccia.1 
in  ijuently  become  congloaieratrft.  The  plain  of  Kinross  ia  occupied 
by  tbe  snft  sandstones,  marU  .nnd  ron[ili>m>-r,iti'^  of  the  upper  Old 
Red  Sand'itone,  which  re?t  urn  niif'ifnuiily  upon  tin-  lower  divitiion 
with  a  *(riiri>;  ilip.  Sjuthwanl  and  eait»ar<l  t ht-<  rocks  dip  con- 
forni  it  I  .  Im  r.tath  the  Lower  CailHiniferousn  inetu  ^rune  wriesof  the 
Calciicruus  Sandstone  group.  The  overlying  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone oootpies  only  •  snwll  «ren  III  the  aoMli  and  cast  ef  tiw  cauatoh 
Intrusive  baaslt  alicea  have  been  nteitalated  between  some  of  unt 
Carli  n-ffrou*  str.ita,  and  the  superior  resisting  power  of  this  rock 
h.i^  11  the  caii>^»  of  the  exiitcncc  d  West  Lomond,  DenArty, 
ricivh  Hills  and  Hi>hop  Hill,  which  arc  formed  of  snft  mirN  and 
Mti(l-.|iiru -s  e.-ip()cd  by  Msalt.  The  llurlet  li:m~tiine  i^i  workrij  on 
the  l^iinond  and  l!i»hop  Hills.  L.tst-  and  we-I  riiiutinjt  dike-*  <if 
ha*. It  .ui-  (duiuI  1:1  thf  north-ca->'  ■  !  thi-  icuritw  travr  r^inj;  tlic  Old 
Bcil  voli  anic  rix  lcs.  Karnes  ol  >;ravcl  and  ^.^ind  and  similar  glacial 
detritus  arc  widely  »pn-ad  over  the  older  rocks. 

Climate  and  InduUria. — The  lower  part  of  the  county  b 
generally  well  sheltered  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  ol  oops;  and 
the  dinUte,  though  wtt  and  cold,  offers  00  hindfawce  to  high 
farming.  Tbe  avenge  amrasl  ilinfall  b  SS'S  incbes,  and  the 

ti  rr.perature  for  the  year  is  48*  P.,  for  January  38*  F.  and  for  July 
5^"  5  F.  More  than  half  of  the  holdings  exceed  50  acres  each. 
Much  of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  the  mossy  trai  ts  when 
drained  and  cultivated  being  very  fertile.  Barley  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  oats  alio  is  proun  I.irgely,  but  the  acrcngr  un^lir  v.  hi.at 
is  small.  Turnips  and  potatoes  arc  the  chief  green  crops,  the 
former  the  more  important.  The  raising  of  livestock  is  pursued 
With  great  enterprise,  tbe  hilly  land  bdag  well  suited  for  tliis 
Induitiy,  allbougb  many  cattle  arc  pastwed  M  tbe  bwlaad 
farms.  The  cattle  are  mainly  a  native  breed,  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  crossing.  The  number  of  sheep  is  high  for 
the  area.  .\l'hoij;;h  most  of  ihc  hordes  .uc  u-^ed  for  .igrirullural 
work,,  a  conMdcrablc  proportion  are  kept  solely  for  breeding. 


Tartans,  plaids  and  other  woollens,  and  hncn  are  manufactured 
at  Kinross  and  Milnathort,  which  is  besides  an  im()ortant  centre 
for  livestock  sales.  Brewing  and  milling  arc  aly)  canied  on  in 
the  county  town,  but  ^tock-raising  and  agnculturc  are  the  staple 
interests.  The  North  British  railway  company's  lines,  fxna 
the  south  and  west  run  through  the  county  via  KJomi,  asdtha 
Mid'Flfe  Mae  branches  ofl  at  Mawcarse  Jnctfwi. 

P»piilaUcm  mid  Cwraawf.— Tbe  popdlatka  was  M73  ia 
iSgi  aad  tetl  in  mai,  iAm  SS  persons  ^oke  Gaelic  and 
English.  Tnaodly  towns  are  Ktnioas  (pop.  in  1901,  3ij6)  and 
Milnathort  (los^)-  Kinross  is  the  county  town,  and  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  county  unites  with  Clackmannanshire  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament.  It  forms  a  shentl  lorn  v>.  i.h 
Fifcshire  and  a  sheriff-substitute  ails  at  Kinross.  The  shire  is 
under  school-board  jurisdiction. 

// isttiry. — Fat  several  centuries  the  shire  formed  part  ol  Fife, 
and  during  that  period  shared  its  history.  Towards  tlie  middle 
of  the  tjtbceiitaiy,  bowevar,  tbe  pariihct  of  Kiawss  aad  OrwcB 
seem  to  bave  been  owstkuted  into  a  ibire.  wbieb,  at  the  date 
(1J05)  of  Edward  I.'s  ordinance  for  the  government  of  Scotland, 
had  become  an  hereditary  sherilTdom,  John  of  Kinross  then  being 
named  for  the  oOice.  Jzjivcs  I.  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  small  b.irons  in  1427  and  introduced  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation, when  the  shire  returned  one  member  to  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment. The  inclusion  of  the  Fife  parishes  of  I'orlmoak,  Clcisb 
and  Tullibolc  in  1685,  due  to  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Bruce, 
t  he  royal  aichitact  aad  bcptable  sbaii^  amvarted  the  older  ibiw 
into  tim  aaedm  CMiaty.  Baceptiog,  ksvevfr,  tha  4r— ^^ir 
and  rofliaatk  episodes  oonaected  with  tbe  castle  of  Loch  Levca» 
the  annals  of  the  shire,  so  far  as  the  national  story  is  concerned, 
are  vacant.  As  to  its  antiquities,  tlicre  are  traces  of  an  anfiL-.i 
furt  or  camp  on  the  top  of  I.)umgluw,  and  on  a  hill  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lurish  of  Orwell  a  remarkable  c.iirn,  called  Cairn- 
a-vain,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  stone  cist  was  Uiscuvcrcd  in  iSio 
containing  an  urn  full  of  bones  and  charcoal.  Close  to  the  toMk 
of  Kinross,  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Leven,  staitds  Kiaross  Hoaac^ 
which  was  built  in  1685  by  Sir  William  Bruce  as  a  rcaidcocciar 
the  Duke  of  York- (JancaU.)ia  case  the  EidiHioBBillaheiild 
debar  bim  from  tbe  throne  of  England.  Tbe  nannMi,bowe«cr, 
was  never  occupied  by  royalty. 

Sec /E.  I.e.  Mae kay.  Ilii!or\of  i'lfi-and  Kinrost  (Edinburgh,  1896); 
W.  J.  N.  Lidd.dl,  The  PlMt  Namet  of  I  tje  and  Ktnrost  1 1  il.n'  urgh, 
1*05):  f  Ross.  AntiquUxts  of  Kir.rau  ih-.re  (Penh,  IbJsO);  R.  B. 
BeKK.  H'.sl-'ry  cf  LochUvfn  Ca<AU  (Kinr(i^<,  1.W7). 

KINSALE,  a  market  towa  and  seaport  of  Co.  Cork,  Irelaa^ 
in  the  south-cast  parliamentary  division,  on  the  east  ahem 
of  Kiasale  Uaibeur  (the  otmiy  e<  the  Bandoa  livcr)  94  i& 
south  of  Cork  by  tbe  Coik  Bandoa  k  Soutb  Coast  nSBtm^, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  Una.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (igatX 
4250.  The  town  occupies  cbkfly  the  acclivity  of  Compass 
Hill,  and  while  of  [liLlurorjue  appe :irai;^e  is  Lu;l'.  in  a  \  -y 
irregular  manner,  the  iitt:ct:i  being  narrow  and  precipiiuu^ 
The  Charles  1-oit  was  completed  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
1677  and  captured  by  the  eari  of  Marlborough  in  169a  The 
parish  church  of  Si  Multosc  is  an  ancient  but  inelegant  struc- 
ture, said  to  have  been  founded  as  a  conventual  church  in  the 
i2th  century  by  the  saint  to  wbom  it  is  dedicated.  ^'tK 
with  tbe  acigbboniint  villiata  «(  Sdl|y  and  Cove,  Is  mndb  fo- 
queated  by  sumaier  visitoc^  aad  ii  tbe  headquarters  of  tbe 

South  of  Ireland  FIsUBt  Ooapaay,  with  a  fibh>:ry  pier  ar.d  a 
commodious  harbour  with  6  to  S  fathoms  oi  water,  but  the 
general  tr.ide  is  of  little  imiwr'ancc  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
Queensto'.vn  and  Cork.  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  west 
of  the  harbour  rr.t ranee,  affords  fine  views  of  the  coaist,  acJ  is 
commonly  the  first  British  land  sighted  by  diips  bound  from 
New  Vork,  tic,  to  Quecnstown. 

Kiasale  is  said  to  derive  iu  name  from  nam  laitt,  tbe  hmflaad 
la  tbe  sea.  At  aa  early  period  the  town  belonged  to  tbe  Dc 
Courcys,  a  representative  of  .vhcm  was  created  baron  of  Kinsale 
or  Kingsale  in  1181.  It  received  a  charter  of  incorporatioo 
from  Edward  III.,  having  prtv:  n^'y  1  ^cn  a  Vvorcvgh  by  pre- 
suiptioB,  andjts  pciyileges  were  coo&rmed  ajod  extended  by 
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various  subsequent  sovereigns.  For  sevcnl  centuries  previous 
to  'he  Union  it  returned  [wo  mrmhirs  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
It  wi4  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets  in  i3'So,  was  forciUy  entered  by  the  Engli^  in 
1488,  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  cct«k«n  by  the  English 
in  i6ot,  and  entered  by  the  English  in  i<4i,'irho  expelled  the 
Irish  inhibiriim.  Finally,  it  wa»  liie  Meat  «l  tlia  Uwtiiic  «f 
|«Bm  IL  and  of  the  Fnnch  •rny  wot  to  U>  uurtttM  in  1089, 
•ad  ms  taken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year. 

mnOBB,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land. Pop.  (iQoi),  780.  It  is  situated  on  the  Don,  tji  m. 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  It 
»  .1  pLicc  cf  --iniL-  .Lii'i  juity,  having  been  made  a  royal  burgh  in 
the  reign  of  WiUiam  the  Lion  (d.  IJ14).  KJntorc  forms  one  of 
tbe  Elgin  group  of  parliamentary  burghs,  the  others  being  Banff, 
CuOca,  £l(ia,  Inverurie  and  Peterhead.  One  Biils  to  theaouih- 
wm  an  the  tuins  of  Hailforot  Castle,  o(  iriikh  tMftangrB  atill 
oiit,  «•«  ft  hHBtinC'Mai  «l  Robot  Bnet  aad  afterwards  a 
fcaidRiee  of  tlie  KHthi,  caiti  natticiML  Tliere  are  several 
examples  of  sculptured  stones  and  circles  in  the  parish,  and  i  m. 
to  the  north-west  is  the  site  of  Bruce's  camp,  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Near  it  is  Thainslon 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  (170&-1771),  tbe 
Briiish  envoy  to  Frederick  the  Great.  Kiatore  gives  the  title 
of  c.irl  in  t!ie  Scottish,  and  of  baron  in  tbe  British  peerage  to 
the  he. id  (if  the  Kdtb-Fakoiier  family. 

KIOTO  (KvoTo),  the  foroMr  cuital  of  Japta,  ia  the  pnwince 
of  YanaaUio,  ktsfoi*  N..  t^fWE.  Fop.  (1903).  J7M04. 
The  KaOMt^awa,  upon  which  it  stands,  b  a  mere  rivulet  in  ocdi- 
MI7  tiaies,  trickling  t  lirou>;h  a  wide  bed  of  pcbble<: ,  but  the  dtjr 
iattavcrscd  by  several  aqueducts,  and  was  cor.ncclcl  wiih  Lake 
Biwain  lS</3by  a  canal  6J  tn.  long,  which  carries  an  abuudam..;  of 
water  for  manufacturinK  |)urixi«?5,  brings  the  great  lake  and  the 
city  into  navigable  communication,  and  forms  with  the  Kamo- 
gawa  canal  and  the  Kamo-gawa  itself  a  through  route  to  Osaka, 
from  which  Kioto  is  3$  m.  distant  by  laiL  Founded  in  the  year 
993,  Kioto  remained  the  capital  «|  tha  empire  during  nearly 
dovHiaoatiBico.  Tbeenpeipr  KwawDU,«hc&heMkctedthU 
laouufcabljr  pictumqae  tpot  for  the  icsldrnce  of  hit  court, 
caused  the  dty  to  be  laid  out  with  mathematical  aocnacy,  after 
the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty's  capital  in  China.  Its  area,  5  m. 
l>y  ii>  intersected  by  I'S  j.rinrlp.il  t!io:i:iiigh;.iri.i,  9  rujmii.g 
due  north  and  souih,  and  g  due  cast  and  wc^i,  ibc  two  sybieins 
being  runnccted  at  intervals  by  minor  strect.v  At  the  midiUc 
of  the  northern  face  stood  the  palace,  its  enclosure  covering  three- 
quarters  of  a  square  mile,  and  from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  south 
face  ran  an  aveouc  283  ft.  wide  and  i\  m.  long.  Conflagrations 
and  subsequent  reconstructions  modified  the  Rsnkrity  o<  this 
plan,  bat  much  ol  il  still  renains,  and  its  story  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Bonwndatttreof  the  streets.  Initsdays  of  greatest  prosperity 
Kioto  contained  only  half  a  million  itihabitanis,  thus  never  even 
approximating  to  the  si^e  of  the  Tokugawa  metropolis,  Ycdo,  or 
the  llojo  capital  Kamakura.  The  cinperor  Kwammu  called 
il  Heian-jo,  or  tin-  "  city  of  [Kacc,  "  when  he  made  it  the  scat  of 
governrr.tni ,  but  ihc  people  knew  it  as  Miyako,  or  Kyoto,  terms 
both  of  which  signify  "  capital,"  and  in  modern  times  it  is  often 
•pokCB  of  as  Saikyo,  or  western  capital,  in  opposition  to  Tokyo, 
or  eastern  capitaL  Having  been  i»  long  the  iipcrial,  inUUcctual, 
pdiiical  and  artistic  metropolis  of  the  naloi,  the  dty  ahovads 
with  evidences  of  iu  aaiqiiie  canar.  MagliifictiW  tcoqileB  and 
shrines,  grand  monuments  of  architectural  and  artistic  skill, 

beautiful  gardens,  gor};oot:s  fcsti\.tl>,  ar.l  nun'-crous  ateliers 
where  the  traJai>ji'.s  of  Japa!a:>c  art  are  obeyed  with  attractive 
results,  offer  to  the  loreigii  vi.->itor  a  fund  of  interest.  Gear  water 
ripples  everywhere  through  the  city,  and  to  this  water  Kioto 
owes  .something  of  its  importance,  for  nowhere  else  in  Japan  can 
fabrics  be  bleadied  so  white  or  dyed  in  such  brilliant  colours. 
The  people,  likt  their  neighbours  of  Oialta,  are  foU  of  manu- 
facturing cneiiy.  Hot  oniy  do  they  pctKrva,  aaiid  all  the 
progress  of  the  age,  thcfr  oU-tiaie  eamience  as  ptodncers  of  the 
finest  porcelain,  faience,  embroidery,  brocades,  bronze,  doisonni 
enamel,  fans,  toys  and  metal-work  of  all  kinds,  but  ihcy  have 
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also  adapted  themselves  to  the  foreign  market,  aixl  weave  and dy« 
quantities  of  silk  fabrics,  for  which  a  large  and  constantly  growing 
demand  is  found  in  Europe  and  Axoetica.  IfowlMfl  alaa  caa  ha 
traced  with  equal  dearness  tbe  part  piogpod  la  Japaawo  tirtlliQ 
tioB  hyBuddhln^tnth  ita  la^ificcnt  paraphernalia  and  impos- 
iag  OMoaMaial  spectadas;  oowheio  else,  side  by  side  with  this 
tamiioas  factor,  can  be  witnessed  in  more  striking  juxtaposition 
the  aottere  purity  and  severe  simplicity  ol  the  Shinto  cult ;  and 
nowhere  else  can  be  more  intelligently  observed  the  line  fueulty 
of  the  Japanese  for  uliliiung,  emphasizing  and  enhancing  llic 
beauties  of  nature.  The  eiiizcns'  dwellings  and  the  sbops,  OQ 
the  other  band,  arc  instgaibcant  and  even  sombre  in  appearance^ 
their  exterior  conveying  no  idea  of  the  pretty  chambers  witUa 
or  of  the  tasteful^  laid-ont  groaada  upon  whkh  tb^  <fMI 
behind.  Kioto  ia  cslchcated  equally  iar  ita  chotiy  and  aialoa 
Uosaoaga  in  tht  apring,  aad  be  tho  fioloiin  of  iU  aataaan 
foliage. 

KIOWAS.  a  tribe  and  stock  of  North  American  IndiaZis. 
Their  former  range  was  around  the  Arkansas  and  Ca(mdi.\n 
rivers,  in  Indian  Territory  (Oklalioma),  Cutoiail)  an^l  Xt.v 
.Me.\ico.  A  fierce  people,  they  made  raids  upon  the  selllcrs 
in  "I'stcrn  Tex.-.s  u;itil  i.S6:-i,  when  they  were  placed  on  a 
reservalioo  in  Indian  Territory.  In  1874  they  broke  out  again,' 
but  in  tha  following  year  were  finally  subdued.  In  number 
about  taook  and  settled  n  Oklahoma,  thcgr  an  tha  solo 
TcpwoMUthwa  of  tho  liowaB  Hafniatie  stock. 

Sec  J.  Mooney.  "  Calendar  History  of  tho  Kinv.a  InffiSHk**  jytfl' 
Rtfori  •/  Banau  ej  Amtrka*  Etknt>loty  (WashiriKton.  1898). 

KfPUHO.  1IUD7ARD  (1865-  ),  British  nmhor,  was  bom 
in  PoHiLay  on  the  jolh  of  December  1865.  His  father,  John 
Lix  ,.v.,jvi.I  Kipling  (iSj7-:9ii),  an  artist  of  tonbiilcrabli-  al/Hty, 
was  fioin  iS;5  to  iSgj  curator  of  the  Lahore  mu-iciiin  in  India. 
Hi.-.  n)other  .vas  Miss  ,\!icc  Macdonald  of  Birmingham,  two  of 
whoic  siiters  were  married  respectively  to  Sir  E.  Burne  Jones 
and  Sir  Edward  Poyotcr.  lie  was  educated  at  the  United 
Services  College,  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  of  which  a  some- 
what  lurid  accuwot is givcaia  his sl«iy5te/ity  miCa,  On  his 
return  to  India  be  baame  at  the  age  of  aovcatcea  the  subeditor 
of  the  Lahore  Cinf  end  MUikiry  CautU.  In  1886,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  published  Dtpartmcnld  Ditties,  a  volume  of  light 
ver:-e  cliiei!y  battrieal,  only  in  two  or  three  f>oems  giving  promise 
of  his  autlieiitic  |x>etical  note.  In  iSri?  he  published  Pliiin 
Tela  frum  liir  Hills,  a  collection  mainly  of  the  ilorics  contributed 
to  his  own  journal.  During  the  next  two  years  be  hmuKhi  out, 
in  six  slim  papcr-co%xrcd  volumes  of  Wheeler's  Railv  ay  Library 
(Allahabad),  Solditrs  Thru,  Tk»  St«ry  oj  the  Cadibyt,  In  Black 
aiui  W  hile,  Under  ikt  Dtcdars,  The  Phantom  'Rickshaw  and 
Wu  WiUit  Winhet,  at  a  rupee  apiece.  These  were  io  form  and 
substance  a  contiauatioa  of  the  Ftaitt  Ttta.  Thn  series  of  tales, 
all  written  before  the  author  ms  twenty  four,  revealed  .1  new 
m.-istcr  of  fiction.  A  few,  but  those  the  best,  he  afterwards  said 
that  bis  father  gave  him.  The  rcit  wcic  the  harvest  of  hi^  own 
I)ov.  ers  of  observation  vitalised  by  imagination.  In  method  they 
owed  something  to  Bret  Harle;  in  matter  and  spirit  they  v  ere 
absolutdy  otigiiuL  They  were  unc^jual,  as  his  books  continued 
to  be  throughout;  the  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  aodallUe  bdng 
generally  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  style  was  to  Sooie  extent 
(Bsfigurcd  by  jerfcinew  aad  mannered  tricks.  Bat  Mr  KJpliog 
possessed  the  supreme  spell  of  the  story-teller  to  entrance  and 
transport.  Thefreshnessof tbeiBventlon,tbeTSftetyof charae^ 
ter,  the  vigour  of  narrative^tlwiadness  of  dialogue,  the  mngic  of 
atniosphcrc,  were  alike  remarkable.  The  soldier-stories,  especially 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  cyric  ulitch  contains  the  ininuittal 
Mulvaney,  cstabbihcd  the  author's  fame  throughout  the-  uorM. 
The  child-stories  ami  tales  of  the  liniish  ofHcial  were  not  U-^s 
masterly,  while  the  talcs  of  native  life  and  of  adventure  "  l>eyond 
the  pale  "  disclosed  an  even  finer  and  deeper  vein  of  romance. 
India,  which  had  been  an  old  story  for  generations  of  English- 
men^ was  revealed  in  these  briDlaat  pictitrta  as  If  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  its  variety,  colour  and  passion,  vivid  as  mirage,  enchant- 
ing as  tbe  ArabiaH  TtTigAir.  The  new  author's  talent  was  quickly 
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recogniied  te  ItMlb,tat  It  was  net  tO  the  bool*  mdwd 

Kngland  that  his  true  rank  was  appreciated  and  procUfmcd. 
Between  1887  and  tSSg  he  travelled  through  India,  China,  Japan 
and  America,  finally  arriving  in  England  to  find  himself  already 
famous.  His  travel  sketches,  contributed  to  Tke  Civil  and 
MUilary  Gasette  and  The  Pionrrr,  were  afterwards  collected  (the 
author's  hand  having  been  forced  by  unauthorized  publication) 
in  the  two  volumes  From  Sea  to  Sea  (1S09).  A  further  set  of 
IniiiiH.t«lr^  eqiul  to  the  best,  appotfed  io  Ifocnitfoa'i  liaga- 
tbu  and  «cfc  fcpvbUilicd  wHb  othen  b  Bnemp  (1S9O. 
In  Tke  Light  thai  Pailtd  (iSqi,  after  appearing  with  a  diflcrmt 
ending  in  Lippinectts  Magazine)  Mr  Kipling  essayed  his  first  lon^ 
story  (dramatized  1905),  but  with  comparative  unsurrcss.  In 
his  subsequent  work  his  dcliRht  in  the  display  oi  descriptive  and 
verbal  tcchniralitirs  rrew  on  him.  Ilispoliniic  against  "the 
sheltered  life  "  and  "  little  F.nglandism  "  became  more  didactic. 
His  terseness  sometimes  degenerated  into  abruptneia  and 
obtcurity.  But  ia  the  nneanwhile  his  genius  became  prominent 
is  vtnt.  SMdeiSOf  the  Flaim  Tola  had  bees  Inprcssed  by  the 
■wtchcs  of  poctiy  pceind  to  then  lor  motto,  ecrtain  of  them 
being  subecribed  "Banack  Room  BaBad.**  Mr  Kipling  now 
contributed  to  the  National  Observer,  then  edited  by  W.  E. 
Henley,  a  series  of  Barrcck  Room  Batiadr.  These  vigoroits 
verM's  in  wildirr  sl.ing,  w  hen  published  in  a  book  in  189s,  together 
with  the  fine  balLid  of  "  iC.tii  and  West  "  and  other  poems,  won 
for  their  author  a  second  fame,  wider  than  he  had  at^tained  as  a 
stoiy-tcUcr.  In  this  volume  the  Ballads  of  the  "  Bolivar  "  and 
of  the"  danplMtdowat*'  introducing  Mr  Kipling's  poetry  of  the 
ocean  and  the  CQgioe-foom,  and  "  The  Flu  of  Eogliind,"  finding 
•  voice  for  the  Imperial  leBtimeot,  wMm  lan«^  wider  the 
filBuence  of  Mr  KipUng's  own  writlnj^— had  beeatapMI|jrpining 
force  in  England,  gave  the  key-note  of  much  of  htt  later  verse. 
In  i''- jS  Mr  Kipling  paid  the  first  of  scvrr  il  vXils  \o  South  Africa 
and  became  imbued  with  a  type  of  imperialism  that  rcaiii-d  on 
his  literature,  not  altogether  to  its  advantage.  Before  fin.Tl'y 
settling  in  England  Mr  Kipling  lived  some  years  in  America 
and  married  in  Miss  Caroline  Starr  Balestier,  sister  of  the 
Wolcott  Balestier  to  whom  he  dedicated  Barrack  Room  Ballads, 
and  with  whom  in  collaboration  be  wrote  the  Naulahka  (1891), 
ooeof  UsbMauooeiifulbookB.  The  next  coOectioa  of  stories^ 
Many  tmentbms  (1893),  contained  the  aptendid  Mnlvtney 
e^itravaganza,  "  My  Lord  the  Elephant  ";  a  vividly  realized  tale 
of  metempsychosis,  "  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World  '*;  and  in 
that  fascinating  talc  "  In  the  Rukh,"  the  prelude  to  the  next  new 
exhibition  of  the  author's  genius.  This  came  in  tSo^  with  The 
Jungle  Book,  followed  in  by  Tke  Secor.d  Juit/;!(  Book.  With 
these  inspired  beast-stories  Kipling  conquered  a  new  world  and  a 
new  audience,  and  produced  what  many  critics  regard  as  his 
meet  flawless  woric  His  chief  subeequcnt  pubUcatioos  were 
Tht  Setm  Scot  (poems),  1806;  Caftabtt  Coitr^mu  Ot  yun  of 
deep-sea  fishery),  1897;  The  Daft  Wmk  (esBecled  MoriciA* 
1898;  A  Fleet  in  Being  (an  account  of  a  cnitse  m  a  naa-of-wai), 
1R98;  Sliilky  anJ  Co.  (mentioned  above),  iSoq;  From  Sea  Io  Sea 
(mentioned .itHjvc), I Si)o;  Kim,  1901  .S'i,'5/oriVi (for children), 
iQOi;  The  Five  Scliom  (poems,  concluding  with  what  proved 
Mr  KipL'ng's  most  univcrs,illy  known  and  popular  poem,  "  Re- 
cessional," originally  published  in  The  Times  on  the  17th  of  July 
1897  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  second  jubilee),  igoj; 
Traffics  and  Discoveries  (collected  stories),  1904;  Puck  »f  Pock's 
Hill  (stories),  1906;  XclfeM  And  JBcoefteiw  (itories),  1909.  Of 
these  Kim  wu  notable  as  far  the  most  succeasfol  of  Mr  Kipling's 
longer  narratives,  though  it  is  itself  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
siring  of  episodes.  But  ever>'thing  he  wrote,  even  to  a  farcical 
cxtraN'agaiiz.i  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  motor-car, 
breathed  the  meteoric  energy  that  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  A 
vigorous  and  unconventional  poet,  a  pioneer  in  the  modem  j  Im.sc 
of  literary  Imperialism,  and  one  of  the  rare  masters  in  English 
prase  of  the  art  of  the  short  stoiy,  Mr  Kipling  had  already  by 
the  opening  of  the  soth  centuiy  won  the  most  oon4>icuous  place 
among  the  creative  literary  forces  of  bis  day.  BJs  position  in 
Engliih  fitctatuie  wasiecegBittd  bi  1907  by  the  aimtd  to  him  of 
theNobdpdae. 


See  Riid>anl  Kiplinit'*  eh.ipter  in  U}>  First  Hook  (Chatto,  i9m'^| 

"  A  niMii>i;r.iphy  cf  KudyarJ  Kipling.  '  ''V  J>  1  n  Lane,  in  Rudyari 
Ki{^!.<:g-'  Ln/.!i,n!,  t>y  Rkh.ird  lU-  (.riiM.,;  "Mr  Kii'hnj't 
Short  Stnrics  "  in  (Jiirstions  al  Ifsur.hv  L.lmund  Gos-^c  ii'<<»0; 
"  .\lr  KipliriR'*  Sipnos  "  in  Kjkivi  in  l.iti'.e,  by  Andrew  L-xnu;  '  .Mr 
Kiplins's  Stones,"  byJ.M.  Barric  in  l^cConUmpotary  RmfJi ^XtttU 


and  439-432. 

KIPPEB,  prapcriy  tbt  naaw  by  wUcb  the 
known  at  some  period  of  the  bteediiig  sesaon.  At  the  a; 
of  this  season  the  male  fish  develops  a  sharp  cartilaginous  beak, 

known  as  the  "  kip,"  from  which  the  name  "  kipfwrr  "  is  said  to  be 
derived.  The  earliest  uses  of  the  word  (in  (lid  Knplish  cypera 
and  iNfiddlc  Lnfilish  kypre)  seem  to  include  salmon  of  both  scucs, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  etymology.  Skrat  dcri%'e*  it 
from  the  Old  English  kippian, "  to  spawn."  The  term  has  been 
applied  by  various  writers  to  salmon  both  during  and  alter 
milting;  early  quotations  leave  the  predse  mcanhig  of  tlw  wwd 
obscwot  but  fcaenUly  nfer  to  the  iiawhilimmwuM  nl  dhn  iah 
as  food  dwfng  the  whole  breeding  season:  It  has  been  tmnally 
accepted,  without  much  direct  evidence,  that  from  the  practice 
of  rendering  the  breeding  (i.e.  "  kipptcr  ")  salmon  fit  for  food  by 
splittinp,  sailing  and  smoke-drying  them,  the  term  "kipper" 
is  also  used  of  other  lish,  particularly  herrings  cured  in  the  same 
way.  The  "  bloater  "  as  distinct  from  the"! " 
cured  whole  without  being  split  open. 

KIPPIS,  AVMISW  (i775-i;o$),  English  nonconformist  divinn 
and  biognpher^  son  of  Robert  KJppis,  a  silk-hoeiar,  waa  bom  at 
Notth^am  on  the  sfith  of  Much  i7>s>  Ftan  ochool  at 
Sleafocd  in  Uncolnshtre  he  pasted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  iho 
nonconformist  academy  at  Northampton,  of  which  Dr  Dod- 
dridge was  then  president.  In  1746  Kippis  became  minister 
of  a  church  at  Boston;  in  1750  he  removed  to  Dorkinj:  in 
Surrey;  and  in  17^  5  lie  became  pastor  of  a  rrLvbv  trrian  ccr.- 
grepntion  at  West  minuter,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on 
the  S(h  of  October  1705.  Kippis  took  a  prominent  p«rt  in  the 
affairs  of  his  church.  From  176J  till  17&4  he  was  risssicil  and 
philotogica]  tutor  b  Oowud'!l  training  college  at  HesMn;  nnd 
suhaeqiiently  for  Mnw  yem  at  nnetbcr  imtftrtfon  of  ito  iMnn 
Mhd  at  Radtncy.  In  177S  he  wu  dectad  n  kSkm  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royd  Society  in  1779. 

Kippis  was  a  \TTy  voluminous  writer.  Ho  COMllbuted  Urgdjr 
to  Tit  CenUeman's  Uamum^  The  MomlUf  ffmtm  tmt  nsMraiys 
and  he  had  a  good  deu  to  do  with  the  cisbliihmewt  and  coodMct 
of  The  New  Annual  Reriiler.  He  published  also  a  number  of  sermons 
and  oer.i!>ional  p.impnlcts;  and  he  prefixed  a  life  d  the  author 
to  a  r<>l!i-<-i<-<l  ulilinn  of  Dr  Nathaniel  Lardncr's  Works  (irS*). 
He  wrnte  a  liic  of  Dr  Do<Uiridge,  which  is  prefixed  to  l>o<ldiidKr  » 
Exposition  o]  th*  l^rv  Testament  (1793).  His  cbicf  ftofk  u  ht* 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  of  which,  ho«T\rr,  he  only 
lived  to  publish  5  vol*,  (folio,  1778-1793).  In  this  work  he  had  the 
aarfatawfSeof  DrTewEfs.  Seenolice^A.lleesbO.O..in2«*M» 
Aummi  RtfiOor  for  T795. 

KIRBY,  WTLUAM  (1750-1850),  English  cntomolofrtst,  was' 
born  at  Witnesham  in  Suffolk  on  the  igth  ot  September  17;.-). 
From  the  village  school  of  Witnesham  he  p.\ssed  to  l[)swich 
grammar  school,  and  thence  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1781.  Taking  holy  orders  in  178*,  be 
spent  hn  entire  life  in  the  peaceful  sedusioa  of  an  Eog Ksb 
eeutty  paistmage  at  Barham  ia  Soffolk.  Hia  fawnrit*  atndy 
WM  natnial  hlstaiy;  and  cventaaO^  entonwlogy  engrossed  aU 
Us  Msac  His  fint  worit  of  importanoe  was  his  Mimographit 
Apum  Angtiae  (j  vols.  8\-o,  i8o»),  which  as  the  first  scientific 
treatise  on  its  subject  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  leading 
entomologists  of  his  o«ti  and  foreign  countries.  The  prai  iical 
result  of  a  friendship  formeti  in  1805  with  William  Spcncc.  of 
Hull,  was  the  jointly  written  Introduction  to  Entomology  (4  vols.. 
iRi5-i8j6;  7th  cd.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of 
science  that  have  ever  appeared.  In  1830  he  was  chosen  to 
write  one  of  the  BridgcMlw  Triatius,  his  sidiject  beiag  Tkh 
Hitlary,  HabU$,  and  ImHnett  tf  AnimeU  (s  vds.,  t$3s).  TUs 
nndeahUy  fcfl  short  of  his  earlier  works  tai  polk  at  1 
Be  died  00  the  4th  of  July  1850. 
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hrMn  the  books  already  mentioned  be  wae  the  author  of  many 
pafWfa  ia  the  Trausattions  of  the  Limneam  StdMf,  the  Z«Mgifl 
Jouriui  and  other  periodicals;  Slrietures  m  Sir  Jama  Smik't 
Hyp«thtsis  rts^ctint  tht  Lilies  if  the  FuUI  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Acanthus  of  Virgil  (1819);  5rwii  Strmoni  on  our  LorJ^s  Ttmfilaliom 
(1839);  and  he  wrote  the  sections  on  insects  in  the  AttmuU  of  th* 
Amimais  seen  by  the  late  Northern  Expedition  while  within  the  Arttie 
Cirde  (iSai).  tad  im  Fauna  Bareatt-Amtrttana  (1817}.  Hi*  IfU 
by  the Rtv.  Jokn Pree«HUi. pubBihed In  Ms** commm* Bit  «liut 
works. 

.  RIRCHEB.  ATHAMASIUS  (i6oi-i6!vo),  German  scholar  and 
nuthematidaii,  was  bora  oa  the  and  oL  May  itei,  at  Geisa 
Bcaib  Fiildi.  m  vas  educated  at  ^  |enh  eoDege  of  FuUa, 
and 'entered  upon  h!s  noviciate  in  that  order  at  Mainz  in  16 18. 
He  became  profes&or  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Oriental 
languages  at  WOr^hurg,  '.v!,i:ifr  he  was  driven  (i6jO  by  the 
troubles  of  the  Thirty  Vcars'  W.ir  to  Avignon.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Barbcrini  he  next  (1635)  sctl!e<l  in  Rome, 
where  for  eight  years  he  taught  mathematics  in  the  Collcgio 
Romano,  but  ultimatcl/  resigned  this  appointment  to  study 
liicioi^yphifa  ud  other  atdueologkal  subjccti..  Ik  died  oa 
the       of  November  1680. 

Klrchcr  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  but  singutariy 
devoid  of  judgment  and  critical  discemment.  His  voluminous 
writinEs  in  philolo|{y,  natural  histonr,  physic*  and  mathematics 
oltcn  accordingly  hiive  a  good  deal  of  the  historical  interest  which 
attarhrs  to  picr.ccring  work,  howrvcr  imperfectly  performed;  other- 
wise ihcy  now  take  rank  as  curifnities  of  litcrati;rc  merely.  They 
include  An  Magnesia  (1631);  iiagnts,  tivt  de  arU  marneliea  obus 
tr^fartilnm  (l6ai);  and  Maptelicum  mlWW  ngnxm  (i667){  Prodro- 
■mr  C>mm  (T636};  Lingua  Atgyf^iaea  rttHlmta  (1643);  Obetiicut 
Ptmpkuius  (1650) :  and  Oedi^  Atgyptiacus,  hoc  est  uniurtaJU  doc- 
tHtmhifroglyphiaie  irstauralio  (1652-1655) — works  which  may  claim 
the  merit  (if  hi\iiii{  fir't  cilktl  attention  to  E^rv'ptijn  hicroplyphirs; 
An  mjj;.';.]  /utis  el  uti'^rat  in  muniio  (16^5-16  ifij  ;  Mw.i^rgui  unittr- 
salis,  stve  ars  magna  cvnsor.i  el  disjoni  ( Ifiso) ;  Foiygraphia,  seu  artifi- 
cium  liniuarumquocumomnyr..'.  mund'.  pi  pulis  poUrit  guii  res^ndere 
(1663);  i^iiiiditf  subterraKcuj,  ^uo  suburrtstris  mundi  of^ium, 
mitxrtaa  dmiqut  netttrat  ditiHtt,  ahditorum  effectuum  cautat 
tiranlur  (f66s-l67t);  Chdu  ittuslrota  (1667);  Art  magna  wfCMf 
(1669) ;  and  Latium  (1660),  a  work  which  mav  still  be  consulted  with 
■dvantaere.  The  Specula  MeliUitiis  Rncycuca  (5638)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  kind  of  calculatinp  nuchinc  of  his  invention.  The  valuable 
ColUttion  of  antiquitiis  w  !i:f:h  he  bcqucjitht^l  to  the  Co!lcj;io  Romano 
has  l)ecn  dcsrrihtd  by  Burtn.mni  {Musaeum  Ktnkerianum,  1709; 
fCpubliilied  by  Battara  in  1773). 

KIRCBHBm-UNTER-TECK.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  WUrttemberg,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Lauter, 
at  the  nacth^west  foot  of  the  Rauhe  Atb»  15  m.  S.E.  of  Stattiart 
by  nJL  Pop.  (1905),  883a  Tba  tows  has  a  royal  caatk 
iMlIt  fa  IS38»  two  acfaoob  and  several  benevoknt  institutions. 
The  BMirafactaret  inclode  cotton  goods,  damask,  pianofortes, 
machinery,  furniture,  chemicals  and  cement.  The  town  al.vo 
has  WOol-spir.iiinK  establishments  and  breweries,  and  a  corn 
exchange.  Il  is  t!io  most  ini|>ortanl  wool  market  in  South 
Germany,  and  has  also  a  trade  in  fruit,  timber  and  pigs.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castk  of  Teck,  the  hereditary 
•tionghold  of  the  dukes  of  that  name.  Kirchhfim  has  bckMiced 
to  WOrttemberg  since  1381. 

mCHBOrP.  •OWAY  ROBBRT  (18*4-1897).  Gcnnaa 
physicist,  was  bom  at  KOnigsberg  (Pnissia)  on  the  lath  of 
Warch  iSj4,  and  waS  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1S47.  Aticr  acting  as 
prival-doceni  at  Berlin  for  some  lime,  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  physics  at  Breslau  in  1850.  Four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1875 
be  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  where  be  died  on  the  1 7ih  of  October 
ttfff,  Kirchhoff's  contributions  to  mathematical  physics  were 
wtmatm  and  impoctant.  Us  stxength  tykg  in  his  powers  of 
•Utfng  a  new  physical  pieMem  hi  terms  of  mathematics,  not 
merely  in  working  out  the  solution  after  it  had  been  so  formu- 
lated. A  number  of  his  papers  were  concerned  with  electrical 
<)uestion<i.  One  of  the  earliest  was  devoted  to  electrical  con- 
duction in  a  thin  plate,  and  especially  in  a  circular  one,  and  it 
also  contained  a  theorem  which  enables  the  distribution  of 
currents  in  a  network  of  conductors  to  be  ascertained.  Another 
discxused  condoction  in  curved  sheets;  a  third  the  distribution 
.«f  dactikt^  fai  tm  inlhimring  tphma;  a  fourth  the  deter- 
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miaatioD  of  the  constant  on  which  depends  the  intensity  of 
imhided  cnmnts;  while  others  were  devoted  to  Ohm's  law, 
the  aMtioa  of  ekctdcity  ia  ■i«*>"*»«'^  nihhs  induced  maa^ 
net  ism,  te.  la  ollHr  papan,  vaiiaai  aifaocnaaeoiis 

topics  WW  treated  the  thermal  cooclnctivity  of  iron,  crystal- 
line reflection  and  refraction,  certain  propositions  in  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  .i-olution  and  vaporization,  &:c.  An  im|K)rlant 
part  of  his  work  was  contained  in  h:s  V arUsungcn  Ubcr  mathe- 
matischc  Physik  (1876),  in  which  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
as  well  ss  various  special  problems,  were  treated  in  a  somewhat 
novel  and  original  manner.  But  tils  name  is  best  known  for 
the  neaearchea,  ezperinwntal  and  maihrmaHfal,  ia  ladiatioa 
which  led  Un,  ia  taus»a9  'iMi  K.  W.  voa  BtMea,  to  Aa 
developoaafc  of  nwulnua  aMlgnii  aa  a  complete  system  in 
t85(>-t860k  Ba  caa  icaiedy  be  called  its  inventor,  for  not  only 
had  many  investigators  already  uficd  the  prism  as  an  inslniracnt 
of  chemical  inquiry,  but  considerable  profjress  had  been  made 
towards  the  cxjilanation  of  the  principhs  vipon  which  spectrum 
analysis  rests.  But  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  moat 
probably  without  knowing  wliat  had  already  been  done,  entin* 
ciated  a  complete  accoont  of  its  theory,  and  of  tfius  having  firmly 
established  it  as  a  means  hy  which  the  chemical  constituents 
of  celestial  bodiaa  caa  ba  dboowiad  thfoai^  the  ooaapaiima 
of  their  spMia  tritli  thoae  of  tfc»  mtooa  tieaieaca  Oat  edbt 
on  this  earth. 

KIRCHHOFP.  JOnUfir  WILHBUf  ADOLF  (1826-1908), 
German  classical  scholar  and  epigrnphist ,  was  bom  in  Berlin 
on  the  6th  of  January  i8»6.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  classical  philology  in  the  tinivcrsity  of  YAi  native  city. 
He  died  on  the  a6th  of  February  igoS.  He  is  the  author  of 
Die  H»merisdie  Odyotei  (1859),  putting  forward  an  entirely 
new  tbeonr  aa  to  the  conpoaitka  of  tlw  Odlytisy;  cditiona  el 
PlottaM  (tis9i  IBnUMm  (ttf$  tad  ilTf-iS}!^  Aaielgflaa 
(iHo^.  Bariod  (ITs^  tnd  Days.  1880),  XeaaflMa,  On  t» 
AUKtikm  CemriMlMi  (jrd  ed.,  1889);  Vbr  Ma  mkUtmi^mtt 
dfs  IlrrodMiuhrn  Ceschichtsverkf!  find  ed>f  tfl^^t  TlnijrfMlf 
und  sein  Urkuttdenmaterial  (1895).' 

The  foUowSnf:  works  are  the  result  of  his  eoigraphlcal  and  palaeo- 
graphical  Miidds:  Die  l.'m'rriichfn  SprackaentmaUr  (1851);  Dai 
.Sudlre^kt  von  Baf.lia  (I'^S^j,  on  the  talilit  discovered  in  17^  at 
Oppido  near  Banri,  cotilaiiiing  a  plebiscite  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  ancient  UaiitLi;  /'ai  OoUuke  Kunenalthabet  (185^); 
Die  Frdnkischen  Runen  (ii$5S) :  Sltuiien  zur  Ceichichte  act  Criethitchen 
Alphabets  (4th  ed.,  1887).  The  second  part  of  voL  hr.  of  the  Cmimt 
Intcriptionnm  Craecarum  (1839,  containiag  the.Chradaa  lbica|>' 
tions)  and  vol.  i.  of  the  c.  /.  Attktnm  (1873*  ccwtaMag  the  ia* 
scriptions  t>efore  403)  with  npplenCBti  iIkrCo  (vdL  Iv.  pta.  t-J, 
1877-1891)  an:  edited  by  him. 

KIROHIZ,  a  large  and  widespread  division  of  the  Turkish 
family,  of  wiiich  there  arc  two  main  branches,  the  Kara-Kirghix 
of  the  uplands  and  the  Kirghiz- Kasaks  of  tlte  steppe.  Tbcy 
joiatfy  avmher  about  and  occupy  an  area  of  perhaps 

the  saaie  amalier  of  iquaie  siilca^  stKtcbiag  from  Kuija  wcat^ 
wards  to  the  loww  Volga,  aad  fnia  tbe  beMrtnans  of  tbe  Ob 
southwards  to  the  Pamir  and  the  Turkoman  country.  They 
seem  closely  allied  ethnically  to  the  Mongolians  and  in  speech 
to  the  Tatars.  But  both  Mongols  and  T.itar-^  l>clonp-d  them- 
selves ortKinaLly  to  one  racial  stock  and  formed  part  of  the  same 
hordes  or  iioniadic  armies:  also  the  Western  Turks  have  to  a 
large  extent  lost  their  origin.il  physique  and  become  largely 
assimilated  to  tbe  regular  "  Caucasian  "  type.  But  the  Rirghis 
have  cither  lemained  neariy  altogether  unmixed,  as  in  the 
uplaadl,  or  dn  have  intermingled  in  the  steppe  mainly  with 
the  V«%a  itmhmmuikm  ]||  tbo  w«st,  and  wfcb  the  Dwiigsriaii 
nomads  In  tbe  cast,-a]Iallke  of  Mongol  stodk  Hence  they  have 
ever>'whcre  to  a  large  cx'e -  t  preserved  the  common  Mongolian 
features,  while  retaining  ihtir  primitive  Tatar  speech.  Physi- 
cally they  are  3  middlc-ti/cd,  squarc-built  race,  inclined  to  stout- 
ness, especially  in  the  steppe,  mostly  with  long  black  hair,  scant 
beard  or  none,  small,  black  and  oblique  eyes,  though  blue  or 
grey  also  occur  in  the  south,  broad  Mongoloid  features,  high  cheek- 
bones, broad,  flat  nose,  small  mouth,  beachycepbaloaa  bead, 
very  amali  baoda  aad  feet,  dirty  brawa  or  awaitlqr  coniplaiMk 
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often  yellowish,  but  also  occasionally  fair.  These  character- 
btiis,  while  alTili.iiinK  them  directly  to  the  Mongol  slock,  also 
betray  an  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  probably  due  to 
Fbllith  influences  ia  the  north,  and  Tajik  or  Iranian  b'.oo<l  in 
the  Mttth.  Tbeir  speech  alio,  whik  purely  Turkic  in  structure, 
pOMCiHi»  aot  only  many  MoogoUin  aiad  ft  tew  Ftaian  and  even 
AnHc  vocdib  but  «!»  some  tenw  uakaoini  to  tbe  other 
bniKhet  of  the  MoatDlo>TBt«r  Sagoirtk  fuaily,  and  whkfa 
should  fx-rhaps  be  traced  to  the  Klang-Kuan,  WurSOO,  Ting- 
ling, and  other  peoples  o(  South  Siberia  partly  abiorbcd  by 
them. 

The  Kora-Kir^his-  -The  Kara  or  "  Black"  Kirghix.  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  their  ti  nts,  are  known  to  the  Russians  cither 
as  Chcniyic  (Ulack)  or  Dikokammcnyie  (Wild  Stone  or  Rocky) 
Kirghiz,  and  are  the  Block  Kirghiz  of  some  English  writers. 
They  are  on  the  whcik  the  purest  and  best  rcprcscnuiives  of  the 
nee,  and  properly  tpetklng  to  ihcm  alone  belongs  the  distinctive 
national  name  Kirghiz  or  Krghiz.  This  term  is  coamoaly 
traced  to  a  legendary  chief,  Kirghiz,  sprung  of  Oghux-Khan, 
ninth  in  dc'in.nl  from  Japhclh.  It  occurs  in  iu  present  form 
for  the  tii^i  linic  in  the  account  of  the  embassy  sent  in  569  by 
the  Eiisl  Komnn  t  in[HTor  Juilin  II.  to  the  Uighur  Khan,  Dugl.v 
Ditubulu,  where  it  is  slated  thai  this  prince  presented  a  slave 
of  the  Kirghiz  tribe  to  Zcroark,  head  of  the  mission.  In  the 
Chinese  chronicles  tbe  word  assumes  the  form  Ki-li-ki-tz',  and 
the  writen  of  the  Ywui  &ja$aty  (i28*-i367)  place  the  territory 
of  thcie  peoole  10^  li  north-vat  of  Man,  eboul  the  head- 
ilmiiia  of  the  Yeotal.  In  the  iceaide  of  the  Tang  4yiutty 
(6i8-i)07)  they  are  spoken  of  under  the  nam  of  KharkiaHs' 
(pcoBOonccd  Khaka,  and  comclimes  translKerated  Haka),  and 
H  la  mentioned  that  thi  M,-  Kh.i»..is  '.u  rc  of  the  same  5t>ccch  as  ' 
tlw  Khoei-khu.  From  this  it  follow,  tli.ii  ihey  were  of  Mongolo- 
Tttar  stock,  .iiul  arc  N'-.-oiifily  iiii  ntiricd  by  some  ethnologiits 
with  the  Kiang-Kuun,  Wu-sun,  or  Ting-ling,  all  of  whom  arc 
described  as  tall,  with  rtd  hair,  "  green  "  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair 
oomplexkm,  and  must  thetcfofe  have  been  o(  Finnish  stock,  akin 
10  the  pieseot  Soyoteaof  theuppei  YenlaeL 

The  Kara>Kifghb  are  hy  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians  called 
Burut,  where  tif  is  the  .Mongolian  plural  ending,  as  in  Tangut,  Yakut, 
tnoriificd  to  ya(  in  Buryat,  the  collective  n.»mc  of  the  Silx-run  Mon- 
Boliana  of  the  Baikal  district.  Thu*  the  icrtn  Bur  U  the  coinmon 
Mongolian  dcsign.i lion  both  of  the  l!.iik.il  Moin;ols  and  ol  ihe  K.ira- 
Kirghit,  who  occupied  this  very  tij;iot)  and  the  uii|HT  Vcniw.!  valley 
generally  till  compar.ititcly  recent  time*.  For  the  original  home  of 
their  ance-.iors,  the  Khakas,  lay  in  the  south  of  the  present  BOvero- 
mcnlsol  Vcniaeiskaod  Tom»k,  itrctching  thence  southwards  uevond 
the  Sayao  raan  lo  the  Tannuota  bills  in  Chinese  territory.  Ilrn- 
tfce  Rustians  first  met  them  in  tbe  17th  century,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  KaaaVs  exterminated  all  iho*e  exit  of  the  lrti<.h,  driving  the 
icst  farther  west  and  south-westwards.  Most  of  them  took  refuge 
with  their  kinsmen,  the  K.ir.i-Kir):hii  ntJin.ul  hi,;libnders.  whose 
honipn,  at  Ira5t  since  the  1  vh  ctni.  ry,  ha\e  hn-n  tbe  t.ij  rjni;e, 
Che  l<--\  k-kul  Uisin,  the  iekcs,  Chu  and  TalaM  river  vallcvs,  the 
ii.in  -'han  rnn(-e,  the  uplands  draining  both  to  the  Tarim  and  tu  (lie 
Jaiuiftcs  and  Oxus,  including  Khokand,  Karatt^hin  and  Shi^nan 
•ouihwards  to  the  Pamir  table-land,  visited  by  them  in  summer. 
They  thus  OOCtipy  most  of  the  uplands  along  the  Rusv>-("hinesc 
frontier,  bettween  35*  and  50*  N.  lat.  and  between  70°  and  Us'  E. 

t  he  Kara-KIrRhiz  arc  all  grouped  in  two  main  sections — the  On 
(ir  ■■  Kis'it  '■  in  ihc  east,  with  seven  branehes  (Hogu,  Siry-Bagisheh, 
Soil  li.iKi  h(  h,  Sultu  or  Solyc,  Cherik.  b.iyak.  Bas-sinz),  and  the  Sol 
or  "  Lett "  in  the  wc«t,  with  four  branches  (Kokche  or  K(Vchy, 
Soni.  Mundus  Kiui  or  Kinui).  Itie  Sol  section  occupies  the 
ration  between  the  Talaas  and  Oxus  hradstrr.imi  in  Fcrshana 
Khokand)  and  Bokhara,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
Cakhas  or  Highland  Tajiks.  The  On  section  Ues  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tian-shan.  about  Lake  Issyk-kul,  and  HI  the  Cho,  Tckes  and 
Karin  (upp<r  Jaxartes)  valleys. 

[  hi-  I  umI  inniil)er  of  Kara  i-vifKhiz  i  xcceels  Soo.OOO. 

All  are  e-icntijlly  noniadt,  oecupii-d  mainly  with  »tock  breeding, 
chu  lly  hor^c-s  of  a  small  but  haray  breed,  sheep  of  the  fat-tailcd 
species,  oxen  used  both  for  riding  and  as  pack  anim-iU.  fiome  Roats, 
•Ml  camels  of  both  species.  Agriculture  is  limiti-d  ehietiy  to  the 
cutlivatkm  of  wheat,  barlev  and  millet,  from  the  lati  of  wh  ch  a 
cotrsc  vodka  or  Imndy  is  distilled.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
tkarier.  cattle  1 1  taken  by  the  dealers  from  China, TttrtKslan  and 
Rii^ia  in  exiliuu'  f<if  m.inufafturrtj  fivxls. 

I  he  ICara-Kir',;fi  1/  .ire  (  rni  (J  Sy  the  "  manaps."  or  1  ril '.vl  ruli  ri, 
who  enjoy  almou  unlmuied  auiluNcity,  and  nay  cv«n  scU  or  kill 


their  subjects,   in  religious  matters  they  differ  little  fra«s  tbe 
Kaaaks,  wheae  prscUcsa  an  riisrrihart  betosr.  Alt 
recogniBing  Rnasha  sa«Cfc%ntv sinee  i8ft«.  they  pay  aoi 

The  Kazr^ks. — TlioMgJi  not  unknown  to  them,  the  term 
Kirghiz  is  never  uitd  by  the  sttppc  nomads,  who  always  call 
themselves  .simply  Kazaks,  commonly  interpreted  as  nJcr*. 
Tbe  first  authentic  reference  to  this  name  is  by  the  Persian  p*<t 
and  historian  Firdotisi  (1030),  who  speaks  of  the  Kazak  tribes 
as  much  dreaded  steppe  marauders,  all  mounted  and  armed 
with  Unocs.  From  this  circumstance  the  term  Kazak  came 
to  he  gtadoaHyappBed  to  all  fwehootmsimilariy  equipped,  and 
it  thus  q>read  from  tbe  Arab-Chapian  basin  to  Sooth  RuadlB, 
where  it  still  survives  under  the  form  of  Cossack,  spelt  Kazak 
or  Kozak  in  Russian.    Hence  though  Kazak  and  Cossack  are 
originally  the  same  word,  the  former  now  de-signa'.cs  a  Mongolo- 
Tatar  nom.td  race,  the  latter  various  members  of  the  Slav 
family.    Since  the  iSth  century  the  Ru'^sians  hivc  used  the 
compound  expression  Kirghiz-Kazak,  chiefly  in  order  to  dis» 
tingtibh  them  from  their  own  Cossacks,  at  that  time  overrunning 
SilMfia.  SivBVBdHetbeiatdn  (1486-1566) iathcfiru  European 
wbo  nentibna  tlwm  by  bbom^  and  it  ia  oolenonhy  that  he 
speaks  of  them  as  "Tutars,"  that  l^ ft  people  mtkaf  of  Tuifci 
than  Mongolian  stock. 

In  their  present  homes,  the  so-catled  "  Kirshi?  «fcpprs."  they  are 
far  more  numerous anti  uide  pre.xl  tli.in  thi  ir  K.ar.T-Kir^h;!  kin^ir.iti, 
stretching  a!mo^l  unint<  rri.|.i  1  dly  fn.nn  L.^ikc  Ualka^h  rouinj  iSie 
Aral  and  Caspian  Seas  wfiiwards  to  the  lower  \olca,  and  from  tbe 
river  Infsh  southwards  to  the  lower  Oxus  and  lHit4Jit 


Their  domain,  which  is  nearly  1,000,000  sq.  m.  Ia  extent,  tha 
lies  mainly  between  45'  and  55*  N.  lat.  and  from  45*  to  8o*  E.  Ions. 
Here  they  cime  under  the  sway  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  after  who»c  deata 
they  f(  ll  to  the  !.harc  of  bis  son  luji,  head  of  the  Golden  llortJc.  L>ut 
r  iiitinuiJ  to  retain  tiicir  own  khan*.  When  the  I  ..i->  acqum-d 
the  .Ticentlancy,  many  of  the  former  subjects  of  the  Juj;  j  n  l  Jak;  itai 
hordes  [ell  off  ,ind  j'iine<l  the  Kj.Mk>.  Thnsalxiiit  the  >  1  .ir  1  ^unwi-rc 
formed  two  powerful  states  in  the  Kipchak  and  Khcta  siep^>cs.  llie 
Me>,:ul-l'lu3  and  the  Kazak.  the  kttcr  «(  whom,  under  their  kl»4n 
Arslane,  are  said  by  Sultan  Babcr  to  have  had  as  many  as  400,000 
fighting  men.  Their  numbers  continued  to  be  swollen  bv  voluntary 
or  enforced  accessions  from  the  fragments  of  the  Golden  Horde,  such 
as  the  Kipchaks,  Naimans,  Konrats.  Jalairs.  Kankali,  whose  names 
are  still  preserved  in  the  iriluil  ilivi-i^viN  ot  the  Kazaks.  And  a4 
f.nme  of  thcM-  (».optf^  were  unilnilni  Oly  of  true  Mongolian  slock, 
their  n.i:ne>  have  v;i\en  a  colour  to  ihf  uement  that  all  the  Ka/aks 
were  rather  of  Monj;ol  than  of  Tiitki  origin.  But  the  univenuil 
prevaleace  of  a  nearly  nue  wiety  of  the  Turki  speech  throsighout 
the  Kacak  sleppck  is  aiaoat  atone  suflicient  to  show  that  the  Ta 


atar 

clement  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  Very  various 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  relationship  of  tbe  Kipchak  to  tbe 
KirRhiz,  but  at  prcseM  they  seem  to  fom  a  subdivision  of  Che  Kir> 
Khiz  luzaks.  The  Kafn4Calpahs  am  aa  aHiod  bo 

Kuaratc  tribe. 

The  Kirghiz-Kaz-iks  have  long  been  grouped  in  three  _ 
"  hordes  "  or  encampments,  further  subdivided  into  a  number  ol 
so-called  "  races."  which  arc  again  grouped  in  tribes,  and  the*  in 
sections,  branches  and  auls,  or  communities  of  from  five  lo  Miceo 
tents.  The  division  into  hordes  lias  been  traditionally  refem.'d  to  • 
powerful  khan,  who  divided  hii  states  amongst  his  tnrec  sons,  the 
eldest  of  w  hom  beramc  the  founder  of  the  LMu-Yuz,  or  Gre.-»t  Hoftlc. 
the  second  of  tin'  I  riaA  u/,  or  Middle  Horde,  and  the  third  of  tSt: 
Kachi-Yui,  or  l.ittic  Horde.  The  last  two  under  their  ronioK-n 
khan  Abulkhair  voluntarily  submitted  in  1730  to  the  ErapresK  Aone. 
Most  of  the  Great  Horde  were  subdued  by  Yunus,  khan  ot  Frnhaaa, 
in  179S,  and  .ill  the  still  independent  tribes  fiaally  accepted  Ruariaa 
Mvercignty  in  1 8 19. 

Sinee  i8ni  a  fourth  division,  knowo  aa  tlie  Inner  or  

skaya  Hoid«',  from  the  name  of  their  trst  khan,  Buhei,  ha*  1 

Sttlled  in  (he  OrenburK  stc;>pi-. 

But  thc^c  (livi  ions  aflfei  1  ilie  common  people  alimr,  .ill  ih»-  h-.^y.  t 
orders  and  ruling;  families  bcinR  broadly  cussied  as  White  aiul  BLk  k 
Kost  or  lioncs.  The  White  Bones  comprise  only  the  khans  and  ihr* 
descendants,  besides  the  issue  of  the  khoias  or  Moslem  "  aaiatk." 
The  BUck  Bones  include  an  the  icst.  enept  the  Ttkaff*  or  servnata 
of  tlie  khans,  and  the  Xdf  or  rfavei. 

The  KazaKS  are  an  honest  and  trustworthy  people,  bat  heavy, 
sluggirii.  suUen  and  unfriendly.  Even  the  hoapftahty< 
by  the  Koran  b  dfagdayed  oidy  toiiatda  the  ortbodoK : 
sect.  So  oaentiaJly  nomadic  are  all  tbe  ti&es  that  they  cannet 

adopt  a  settled  life  without  losing  the  very  sentiment  of  their 
n.iii  nnliiy,  and  Incoming  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  Slav  |x>pttia- 
tioo.   Tbcy  dwcU  czdustveiy  ia  senidKiiiar  lenls  conaiatiao 
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of  a  light  HKMMleti  framework,  and  red  cloth  or  felt  covering, 
with  an  opening  above  for  light  and  ventilation. 

TIm  canp  life  of  the  Kaxaks  seems  almost  unendurable  to 
■unpMM  fa  winter,  when  they  are  confined  altofMher  to  the 
tMMt  «iip««d  to  cndim  dtiooinfocti.  In  mMMr  tha  dagr 
b  ipM  MDitlSr  in  ilaq>  or  drinldog  kfluo^ 
^pyfrfHf^  the  redtal  of  tales,  varted  witk  aoasaacoompBnicd 
bjr  Ike  noifc  of  the  flute  and  balalaika.  But  hOTsemaaship 
b  the  great  amusement  of  alt  true  Kazaks,  who  may  almost  be 
nM  to  be  born  in  the  saddle.  Hence,  though  excellent  riders, 
they  arc  bad  svalktri.  1  houRh  hardy  and  long-lived,  I  hey  are 
atKleanly  in  tbcir  h.ibits  and  often  decimated  by  amall-poz  and 
Siberian  pU^oe.  They  have  no  fixed  meals,  and  U«e  mainly  on 
autftoB  ani  f»at  and  horse  flcsb,  and  insteui  of  brtad  use  the 
a»ailbd  bahnqrk,  a  noB  of  flour  fned  in  dripping  and  diluted 
fai  water.  The  unhreiaal  drink  i>lwi%  wNril  k  wlwlcwie, 
0ouiidiins  and  a  epecffic  agaimt  aO  dwit  dbeaaia. 

Tbe  dress  consists  of  the  chapin,  a  flowing  robe  of  which 
one  or  two  are  worn  in  summer  and  several  in  winter,  fastened 
with  a  iillt  or  leather  girdle,  in  which  are  stuck  a  knife,  tobacco 
pouch,  s^al  and  a  fcv  other  trinkets.  Broad  silk  or  cloth 
pan'.aJoons  arc  often  worn  over  the  chapAn,  which  is  of  velvet, 
iilk.  lotton  or  felt,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Large 
black  or  red  leather  boots,  with  round  while  felt  pointed  caps, 
complete  the  eoitanie,  whkb  ia  niich  the  aane  for  both  aeacB. 

Uk*  the  Kam>KiiifUi»  the  Kaaakt  are  naailadly  Stmnilce, 
hot  ShMwanhte  at  heart,  wonbipping,  besides  the  Kuda!  or  good 
Avin!ty,  the  Shaftan  or  bad  spirit.  Their  faith  is  stroug  in  the 
lislcht  or  soothsayer  .md  other  charLitans,  who  know  everything, 
can  do  everythi:iK.  ;iiul  heal  all  di!.ordcrs  at  pleaiurc.  But  ihcy 
are  not  fan.itii-s,  ihDutrh  huldinn  the  abstract  doctrine  that  the 
"  Kafir  "  may  be  lawfully  Oppressed,  including  in  this  category 
not  only  Buddhiits  and  Chiistiaaa,  but  even  Mahomaedans  of 
the  Shiah  wet.  There  are  no  fastt  or  afahitioni,  amquct  or 
niollahs,  or  regular  prayers.  Although  HaaHifanaiis  since  the 
bcgiaBlag  «f  tha  t6th  centiny,  thegr  hum  ttuo^  yat  found 
thdr  way  to  Mecca,  their  pOgriiBe  iHUthiK  hvtcad  the  ame  coi»* 
vcnient  shrines  of  the  "  saints  "  scattered  over  eastern  Turkestan. 
Unlike  the  Mongolians,  the  Kazaks  treat  their  dead  with  great 
respect,  and  the  low  steppe  hills  .ire  of tco CBtilf^ CSVevad  with 
monuments  raised  above  their  graves. 

Letters  are  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that  whoever  can 
merely  write  is  regarded  as  a  savant,  while  he  becomes  a  prodigy 
of  learabig  if  able  to  read  the  Kornn  in  the  original.  Yet  the 
Kncaks  Me  natwally  both  nuuical  and  poatkal,  and  poaaeee  s 
comfdcfBUe  number  of  oatJaoal  lonp,  wfala  are  imially 
lepcated  with  vaitatlons  from  month  to  mouth. 

The  Kazaks  still  choose  their  own  khans,  who,  though  con- 
firmrd  by  the  Russian  gnvcnimcni .  |>ovscss  little  a-rli.  r;;y 
iKryond  their  respective  tribes.  The  real  rulers  arc  the  elJcrs 
or  umpires  ami  suitans,  all  appointed  by  public  election.  Brig- 
lUidagc  and  raida  arising  out  of  tribal  feuds,  which  were  formerly 
lecognizcd  institutioms,  are  now  severely  punished,  sometimes 
•van  with  death.  CepfttI  punishment,  usually  by  hanging  or 
tnYT»lgh§,  b  far  murder  and  adultery,  while  three, 

wtm  «r  tmtaty^unm  IbMa  the  value  of  the  atoiea  pMperty 
ft  ettetcd  iof  theft. 

The  domes  tic  animals,  daily  pursuits  and  ladaitlie*  of  the 
Ka/.\kj  dilTer  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  Kara-Kirghiz. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  steppe  nomads  own  as  many  a^  30, coo 
of  the  large  fat-tailed  sheep. '  Goats  are  kept  chieily  a~s  guides 
for  these  flocks;  and  tbe  horses,  though  small,  are  hardy,  sw  .t, 
light-footed  and  capable  of  covering  from  50  to  60  miles  at  a 
■teetth.  Amongst  the  Kaz.-iks  there  axe  a  few  workers  in  silver, 
oonier  nod  iion>  the  chief  aru  bctfdci*  bciag  akin  dreeiing, 
■wool  ipfaatag  and  dyeing,  carpet  and  fck  wemfal.  Itade  la 
confined  mainly  to  an  eichange  of  live  stock  for  WW  and 
other  goods  from  Russia,  China  and  Turkestan. 

Sinee  their  subjection  to  Russia  the  Kazaks  have  hi-conic  less 
lawlcs5,  but  scarcely  less  nomadic.  A  change  of  habit  in  this 
respect  is  opposed  alike  to  their  tastes  and  to  the  ChOUtiC  Mid 
^Uier  outward  conditiona.   Sea  also  TVBMM, 
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LtiRHATUaE. — Alexis  Levshie,  Dueri^om  det  hordts  tt  dta  sUPfa 
dfs  Kirrhiz-Kataks,  translated  from  the  Rusuan  by  Fcny  lis  Ggnir 
(|R40):AV.  Radtoff.  Prob<n  der  VMtliUraturter  TarUxSen  sXm* 

Sudstberient;  Ch.  de  Ujfaivy,  L»  Kohislnn,  U  FtT[haHah,  tt  Koifdja; 
alio  BhU.  de  la  Soc.  d*  Oio.  (1878-1870):  SemenoH,  paper  in  P4Ut- 
mann'i  MiUkttlunfen  (1859).  No.  j;  Valilchanov's  Trtmls  in  iSfS- 
iSf^f:  Madame  de  Ljfalvy.(Kiptrsin  Tourdii  Murnif  1 1 S74) ;  Vambcr>', 
Die  .f>rimiti?e  Culiur  des  Turka-TaUmckrn  Volkes;  P.  S.  Palla», 
ObttnatMHS  tmr  U$  Kirf^kit  (1769:  Frrnrh  trans.,  180.3);  Andricv, 
"  La  Horde  Moyenne,"  m  Bm.  at  la  Soc.  de  Gtoir.  dt  at  PeUrtbmrt 
(1875):  Radorattev,  ExcursioH  dam  U  supp*  AiVfAix;  Lanadcll, 
Russian  Cenlralasia  (1&85)!  Jadrinircr,  La  SiUri*  (i8«6).  Skrinc 
and  Ross,  Ifearl  of  Asia  (1*499);  K,  H.  Parker,  A  Thousand  Years  of 
Ike  Tarlars  (iSqs).  Various  Russian  works  by  Nalivkin,  publUhed 
in  Turkestan,  contain  much  valuable  infacmation,aad  N.  N.  Panti^ 
K>v,  specimens  cj  j'-ji  rx(ii!tr  f^rtrjL  afrh  niiMlen  iiewletlnne 
(Kauo,  190^-1904). 

KIRmt  n  pfwriMt  of  cetttod  MuKtaib,  «tth  a  capital  hew- 
ing the  same  aana.  Theproviae^haaanafeaof  poyoooaq.  m., 
and  a  popdatlon  of  6,saeMaaa  The  chief  towns  besittes  the 
capital  are  Kwang<hteg-taae,  80  n.  K.W.  of  the  capital, 
and  Harbin  on  the  Sungari  river.  The  city  of  Kirin  is  situated 
at  the  fool  uf  the  Lau-Vc-I.inK  mountains,  on  I  he  left  bank  of 
the  Sungari  or  Girin-ula,  there  300  yds.  wric,  .ind  is  served  by 
a  branch  of  the  Manchurian  railw.ay.  1  hu  Situation  is  one  of 
exceptional  beauty;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  and 
indeMiibatly  filthy.  IheweetenpMtelilwttemfi built  upon 
a  awaap  aad  ia  wder  water  •  great  pact  el  tha  yev.  The 
dockyarda  kit  eiqipBed  with  nadiinefy  f ram  EMope  and  a«a 
effident  Tobacco  b  the  principal  article  ot  trade,  the  kind 
grown  in  the  province  being  greatly  prized  throughout  the 
Chinese  empire  under  the  name  of  "  Mancliu  U  if  "'  formerly 
ginseng  was  also  an  imfjorl.vnt  staple,  but  i!ic  sujiply  from  this 
quarter  of  the  country  ha.s  been  cihausted.  Outside  the  town 
lies  a  plain  "  thickly  covered  with  open  colTins  containing  the 
dead  bodies  of  Chinese  emigrants  exposed  for  identificatioDand 
removal  by  tbcir  friends;  if  no  claim  ia  made  during  ten  years 
the  remains  are  buried  on  the  spot."  Kirin  waa  chosen  by  tbe 
ea^HBDr  K'sngU  aa  n  aditniy  poat  dnriaa  tha  wan  with  the 
Eleotha;  and  it  «wea  ita  Chiaeae  name  «^Ch^Ma<h*aat.  1^ 
Naval  Yard,  to  his  building  there  the  vessels  for  tbe  transport 
of  bis  troops.  The  ijopulatioo  was  estimated  at  ^oo/mo  in  i8t  i; 
in  tooo  it  was  about  iao,ooa 

KIRK.  SIR  JOHN  (i8j»-  ),  British  naturalist  and  ad- 
miniatrator,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  was  born  at  Barry, 
near  Arbroath,  on  the  iglh  of  December  1832.  He  wa.s  edu- 
cated At  Ediiiburgh  for  the  medical  profession,  and  after 
■erviog  «•  the  dvil  aMdical  ataS  thnttghont  the  Crimean  Wai^ 
waa  appointed  hi  Fdbntaiy  tSsS  piqikiaB  aad  aatMaHet  in 
David  Livingstone'a  aeoond  erpedhien  to  Central  Africa.  He 
was  by  Livingstone's  side  in  most  of  his  joumeyings  during 
th»  next  fi\e  yi  .irs,  anii  wis  one  of  the  first  four  v  !-.'if  rnm 
to  l>ehoid  Lake  Nyaiia  (Sept.  16,  1859).  He  w.ij  tinaily  in- 
validcd  home  on  the  9th  of  Afay  1.S03.  The  reputation  he 
gained  during  this  expedition  led  to  his  appointment  in  January 
1866  as  acting  surgeon  to  tbe  political  agency  at  Zanzibar.  In 
1868  be  became  assistant  political  agent,  being  (aiaed  to  the 
rank  of  consul-general  ia  1873  aadaitat  bt  ittOh  Be  retired 
inn  that  poet  in  tM?.  The  tweatyHwe  yean  «ent  by  Kirk 
In  Zanajbar  ooeered  tlie  neat  critiad  period  of  the  Ustoiy  of 
European  inUrvcntion  in  East  Africa;  and  during  tbe  greater 
part  of  that  time  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country.  With 
.S'.yyi<l  BarRash,  viho  Li' air.c  sultan  in  1870,  he  had  a  con- 
trullmK  i:i:'.uci-.Le.  anil  alter  the  failure  of  Sir  Barlle  Frere's 
efforts  he  .^ucireedi  d  in  obtriininR  (June  5,  1873)  the  sultan's 
signature  to  a  treaty  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions. 
In  1877  Bargash  offered  to  a  British  merchant— Sir  W.  Mac- 
kinnoik— •  kaie  of  his  mainland  tcrritoriea,  and  be  ga%'c  Kirk  a 
dedantiOB  hi  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  cede  territory  to 
w»f  nther  power  than  GieM  Biilafai,  a  declaration  igaoicd  b/ 
the  British  government.  When  Germany  !n  188s  daimed 

districts  Lon<iJerL  I  I.iy  the  st'ltan  to  belong  to  Zaruibar,  Kirk 
intervened  to  prevtjit  Batga^h  ^u:nv,  hi  person  to  Berlin  to 
protest  and  induced  !iim  lo  submit  to  the  di-rncmbernicnt  of 
his  5^>fninii>ftf    In  ibc  delicate  ocgotiiilioos  which  foUowod 
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KM  tned  Vk  poiran  to  ckecknule  the  GtmiB  Mgat  to 

supplanl  the  Britisb  b  Zanzibar  itself;  this  he  did  without 
destroying  the  Arab  form  of  govcmmunt.  He  also  directed  the 
ctTorts,  this  time  sucresslul,  to  obtain  for  Britain  a  portion  of 
the  mainland— Bargash  in  May  1887  granting  to  Mai.kinnon  a 
Ica^  of  territory  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  British  East 
Africa.  Having  thus  served  both  Great  Britain  and  Zanzibar, 
Kirk  resigned  his  post  (JvSy  1887),  Rtillilg  from  the  consular 
tervice.  la  1889-1890  fat  wis  a  plea^entiiiy  ftt  the  'slave 
tnde  ooBfmnoe  In  Bnisssts,  and  wis  ooe  of  tha  dflfgaftl  trim 
faid  tlw  tariff  duties  to  be  imposed  in  the  Confo  basin.  In 
1895  he  was  sent  by  the  Brituih  )^vemment  on  a  mission  to 
the  Niger;  and  on  his  return  he  w.is  apfminted  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  OtYice  committee  for  constructing  tlie  Uganda  railway. 
As  a  naturalist  Kirk,  took  high  rank,  and  many  species  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Central  Africa  were  made  known  by  him,  and 
several  bear  his  name,  e.g.  the  Otogale  kirkii  (a  lemuroid),  the 
Madoqua  kirkii  (a  diminutive  antelope),  the  Landolpkia  kirkii 
and  tilt  Ckmalis  kirkii.  For  his  services  to  geography  he 
received  In  tS8a  the  patram*  nedal  o(  the  Kogral  Ceognpldcal 
Society,  of  wMdi  fodety  he  bccaaw  fovrifa  aacntaiy.  Xiifc 
was  created  KjCJB.  Ib  tgoa.  Ha  Buried,  hi  ttfjt  Wm  Hckn 
Cooke. 

KIRKBY,  JOHN  (d.  iit)o),  Englistv  ecclesiastic  and  states- 
man, entered  the  public  scr%'iec  as  a  clerk  of  the  chancery 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Under  toward  I.  he  acted  as 
keeper  of  the  (icat  teal  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the 
chancellor,  Robert  Burncll,  being  referred  to  as  vice-chancellor, 
la  isBa  h«  was  employed  by  tha  kiaf  to  make  a  tour  thnmib 
the  eenatks  and  bMousha  for  tiie  pwpoie  of  coHccthiv  aiaiiqr; 
this  and  ha  other  lervfees  to  Edward  were  well  revanlcd,  and 
although  not  yet  ordained  priest  he  held  several  valuable 
benefices  in  the  church.  In  1283  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Rochester,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of 
C,Tiiterbur>',  John  I'crkli.im,  he  diil  not  |n( '-.s  his  claim  to  this 
see.  In  ij86,  however,  two  years  after  he  had  become  treasurer, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
tbco  cooaeciated  by  Peckham.  He  died  at  £|y  00  the  «6th  of 
Mudk  BSQa  Kirkby  was  a  bencfsctor  to  Us  lea.  to  nhidt  he 
left  some  property  hi  London,  indwOat  the  leoditjr  aow  kasim 
as  Ely  Place,  where  far  many  years  stood  the  LoaOon  rbddence 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely. 

Kirkby's  QuesI  i«  the  n-imc  i'lvt-n  to  a  survey  of  \-nr!r,a;  rnf;li!-h 
counties  which  was  m.iilc  iniih  r  lii-:r  i|i'i  d-.rcc  turn  jir-li.iMy 
in  1184  arvd  I J85.  For  this  .■+•<■  I ni/uinltafu  and  Assesimenli  rflaltng 
to  Ftuial  Auis,  138^-1431,  vol.  i.  (London,  l»99). 

KIHKCALDT  (locally  pronounced  Kerkawdt),  a  royal,  munici- 
pal and  paBee  bllf|h  and  seaport  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(i9ot),j4,iO|9.  ItlieseBtheFuthofForth,a6o.N.o(Edinburgh 
by  the  North  Brltiih  raflway,  via  the  Fbtth  Bridge.  Although 

Columba  is  said  to  have  planted  a  church  here,  the  authori- 
tative history  of  the  town  docs  not  begin  for  several  centuries 
after  the  era  of  the  s.^int.  In  ii.\o  the  church  was  bestowed  by 
David,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  on  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  in 
i  j  U  the  town  with  its  harbour  was  granted  by  David  II.  to  the 
same  abbey,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  bailies  and  council 
in  1450,  when  Kirkcaldy  wascreatcdatoyalbttr|^>  InthecourM 
of  anather  ceotny  it  had  became  an  fanpottaat  eatanardai 
centre,  the  nk  trade  of  the  diitiict  betas  tba  tha  ha|cat  la 
Scotland.  In  1644,  when  Charles  I.  nSacd  It  to  a  free  port;  it 
owned  a  hundred  vessels,  and  six  years  later  It  was  ass«sed  as 
the  lixtb  town  in  the  kingdom.  After  the  Union  its  shipping 
fell  off,  Jacobite  troubles  and  the  Amrriran  War  of  Indopenrlcncc 
accelerating  the  decline.  But  its  liiim  rn.ur.if.uiurci,  b<>;un 
early  in  the  18th  century,  gradually  restored  prosperity;  and 
when  other  industries  had  taken  IQOt  Ha  fortunes  sdvsnced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  aflnrBO  more  floonihinf  com- 
nonity  b  Soodaad.  The  chief  topographical  featue  of  the 
humh  is  Us  kngtb,  from  which  it  is  called  the  "  lang  tmn." 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  little  besides  MIgh  Street,  with  doses 
and  wynds  brar.rhir.r  1  fT  fr  im  it;  'i'.;t  ruw  thi!  it  has  absorbed 
InvcTttcl,  Linkluwa  and  Abt/ut.sball  on  the  west,  and  Pathbcad, 


Stedaiitoam  and  GaUatown-  oa  the  eaat,  it  has  reached  a 

length  of  nearly  4  ni.  Its  public  bufldiacs  iadttde  the  parish 
church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  St  Brycedale  United  Free  church, 
with  a  spire  :oo  ft.  high,  a  town-hjil,  corn  extharge,  public 
librariLs,  asiembly  rooms,  fever  hospital,  sheritf  court  buildings, 
pt-opli 's  ih:h  .irid  institute,  high  school  (1894)— on  the  site  o£ 
the  ancient  burgh  school  (1381) — the  Beveridge  hall  and  free 
libraiy.  and  the  Adam  Smith  memorial  halL  To  the  west  Uca 
Bawcridce  Tarfc  of  110  seres,  tadudii^  a  lane  aheei  of  wict, 
which  waa  prcaenAad  to  tha  tern  ta  aSos.  'nahaibaar  haaaa 
Inner  and  outer  division,  with  wet  dock  and  wharves.  Plana 
for  its  extension  were  approved  in  1903.  They  include  the 
extension  of  the  cast  pier,  the  construction  of  a  south  pier  800ft. 
in  length,  and  of  a  tidal  harbour  $  acres  in  area  and  a  dock  of 
4  ai  TLS.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  shcci:ng,  towelling,  ticks, 
dowlas  and  sail-cloth,  the  principal  industries  include  dax-apia- 
ning,  net-making,  blcocMns,  dyeing,  tanning,  biewiaf,faianaaad 
iron  fouodtog,  and  there  are  patteries,  flou-miUs,  aofiiiacriBs 
works,  fisberia,  and  factarica  far-the  making  of  oiUdoth  and 
linoleum.  In  iS«7  Michael  Nairn  cooecivHl  tha  ■oUon  ai 
utilizing  the  fibre  of  cork  and  oil-paint  hi  soeh  a  aray  as  to 
prod'.icc  a  floor-covcrinp  more  lasting  than  carpet  and  yet 
cap.ibic  of  taking  a  puueru.  The  result  of  his  eipcrimenls  was 
oil  cloth,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Kirkcaldy  has  kept  the 
predominance  to  which  Nairn's  enterprise  entitled  it.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  kindred  linoleum  business  (also  due  to  Nairn,  who 
in  1877  built  the  &rat  linoleum  factory  in  Scotland)  were  for 
many  yaaia  the  monopoly  of  Kirkcaldy.  There  is  a  brge 
direct  aaport  trede  wUh  the  United  Statea.  Among  arcU- 
known  naitiwca  of  the  totm  a«re  Adam  Sidth,  Henry  Balnaaat 
of  Halhill,  the  Scottish  reformer  and  lord  of  aesefoa  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary;  George  GiUespie,  the  theologian  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  his  younger  brother 
Patrick  (1617-1675),  a  friend  of  Cromwell  and  principal  of 
GLvsgow  University;  John  Ritchie  (1778-1870),  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Scotsman;  General  Sir  John  Oswald  (1771— 1840), 
who  had  a  command  at  San  Sebastian  and  Vitloria.  Sr  Mlohadl 
Scott  of  Balwearie  castle,  about  i}  m.  W.o<thato«n,«aaaeat 
adth Sir  David  WewytatobiiagtheMaldal  Wawwy  t>«tmHa»4 
in  ttm  Sir  Walter  Soatt  mm  Iheniacata  cnar  in  adaptii«  the 
traditfen  that  Ideotilled  htm  with  the  wizard  of  the  same  nsme. 
who  dierl  in  1334.  Carlyle  and  Eilward  Irving  were  tcjLhers 
in  the  town,  where  Irving  »i>ent  seven  ye.irs,  and  where  he  made 
the  arquainlant  f  i  f  the  Lidy  he  afterwards  married.  Kirkci'  ly 
combines  with  Dyart,  Kinghorn  and  Burntisland  to  return  \jf.e 
member  to  parliament. 

KIRKCALDY  OP  GRANOE.  SIR  WILUAM  (c.  1 5. 0-1  $7}), 
Scottish  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Kirkcnldy 
of  Grange  (d.  1556),  a  member  of  an  oM  Fifeshire  family.  Sk' 
Jamea  was  laid  hl^  trmaBrcr  of  Scotland  frmn  rsjr  to  rsas 
and  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  whose 
murder  in  1546  he  was  partly  responsible.  William  Kirk.- 
c.ildy  as.siste<l  to  foiTijws-s  this  murder,  and  when  the  casdc  of 
St  Andrews  surrendered  to  the  French  in  July  1547  he  was  sral 
as  a  prisoner  to  Norm.mdy,  whence  he  rscafved  in  1550.  He  was 
then  employed  in  France  as  u  secret  agent  by  the  sdviaers  oi 
Edward  VI.,  being  known  in  the  cyphers  as  Cortfa;  and  hlca 
he  served  in  the  French  anqr,  where  be  gained  a  laniiif  aapaw^ 
thm  for  sklU  and  bravery.  The  tenteooe  pamad  on  KirkcaUy 
for  Us  share  In  Beaton's  murder  was  removed  in  1556,  aa^ 
returning  to  Scotland  in  1557  be  came  quickly  to  the  front;  as 
a  Protestant  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lords  of  the  con- 
grcg.Ttion  in  their  struggle  with  the  regent,  ^fary  of  Loriaine, 
am!  lie  assisted  to  h.ir.iii  ;l.e  l  :e;ich  troo|is  in  Fife.  He  opposed 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnlcy,  being  associated  at  this 
time  with  Murray,  and  was  forced  for  a  ihoit  tfaae  toaeek  reft^ 
in  England.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  waa  icctmory  to  tha 
murder  of  Rizzio,  but  he  had  no  share  ta  that  of  Dandqr;  aai 
he  was  ona  of  the  tarda  «b»  bandad  Ihaaaeelvci  Mpiher  to  tcacne 
Mary  after  her  narrlage  with  BatlnnlL  After  tha  fight  at 
Carberry  Hill  the  qtiecn  surrendered  herself  to  Kirkcaldy,  aad 
his  generalship  was  maitUy  respunaible  for  hex  defeat  at  '  ■^npi*f- 
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Be  flMBi,  towMPV.  «•  k*w  bdbval  dM  n 

Muy  was  posrible,  and  csnfag  unte  tht 

of  Lethington,  wbon  in  Septcnber  1 569  be  ickaaed  by  •  MfMft* 

§m  from  his  cfinfinemenl  in  Edinbui^h,  hi-  wis  s^xin  "  vchc- 
nently  iuspe-ctcd  of  his  fellows."  After  ihc  n  urdt-r  of  Murray 
Kirkc.\ldy  ranjrrd  him»elf  definitely  amoriR  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  queen.  About  this  time  be  forcibly  released  one  of 
Ml  wpporters  from  iinpri5onmcnt,  a  »tcp  which  ted  to  an  altcr- 
Cttkm  with  bis  former  friend  John  KiMX,  wfao  called  him  a 
"nranicrer  and  tbfwt'Cutter."  Defying  the  regent  Lennox, 
EillMddIr  b«u  to  MivBite  ite  fditliattiaai  «(  SdlalM^ 
CMlH  «r  wUA  h*  «w  fBMtHi^  tirf  «Mdi  1»  hdil  Hv  MkiF, 
and  early  in  157J  be  t^Natd  to  cone  to  u  nrwwwt  vM  tbo 
regent  Morton  became  the  temu  of  pence  dkl  not  iachide  a 
section  of  his  friends.  After  thi>  some  F.r.Rli.h  trcvips  arrived 
lo  help  the  S<x>ts,  and  in  May  i<;75  the  t."is!lc  surrendered- 
Strenuous  efforts  were  madetosavcKirkcaldyfroni  the  vengeance 
«< hti foaa,  but  tbey  were ooaviilinf ;  Kims h»dpnpbesiod  tb«t 

Sir  Sir  James  Mrlvillp'^  Mmciri,  edited  by  T.  Thomson  (Eain- 
butfh.  i»i7);  J.  Grant.  Mrnim't  and  Advenimucf  Sir  W,  KirkaUj 
(R(UnburKh.  I..  A  Il.irl^'.  AirK-a/</y«|^€iw^(tagy)2«od A 

Lang, //utory  cf  wA.  ii.  (1902). 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT  ([inm.  Ker-ku-brt),ii  royal  and  police  burgh , 
■ad OOttO^  town  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  ScotJaitd.    Top.  (igoi), 
HjMi,  It  ii  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dec,  6  m.  from  the  sea 
■ad  j»  Bb  S.W.  q£  Dmbka  bgr  tlie  Ctufow  &  South- Western 
inlaqr. bc&vtkettndaataf akiadiUDe.  Tbeoldibnnof 
tfie  iMw  ol  the  tm  was  Kilndlilfl,  fim  llM  QiaHc  CS  Cadti^ 
"  the  chapel  of  Cuthbert,**  the  Mint'b  bodbr  hwrbiff  lain  hen  for 
a  short  lime  during  the  seven  >  i..;r5  that  lapsed  l>rt ween  its 
exhumation  at  Lindi^farnc  and  ilic  rL'-intcrmcnt  at  Cht->tcr-Ic- 
Street.   The  cstuarj-  of  the  Dee  is  divided  at  its  head  by  the 
peninsula  of  St  Mary's  Isle,  but  though  the  harbour  is  the  best 
in  south-western  Scotlatvd,  the  great  .ll^tatlLL•  to  which  the  tide 
retreats  iropainiU  usefulness.    Among  the  public  buildings  arc 
the  academy,  Jdutttone  public  school,  the  county  buildings, 
toarn-jMll,  awem,  Muctowic  hall  and  muktX  turn,  the  last- 
auiMd  Hading  te  teat  af  tie  aid  CBUrt4Mwe,  iddch  it  now 
iHBd  ■•  a  drUl  hall  and  fire^tion.  No  tncca  lenain  of  the 
Gnyfrian'  or  Franciscan  convent  founded  by  Aleander  II., 
aoraf  the  nunnery  that  was  crcttod  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcud- 
bright.   The  ivy-dad  ruins  of  linmby  castle,  founded  in  15SJ 
by  Sir  Thomas  .\|aclell,i:i.  aniesior  of  the  barons  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, stand  at  the  end  of  the  chief  street.    The  town,  which 
witnessed  much  of  the  international  strife  and  Border  lawlcss- 
aeaa,  wa»  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  ijoo.   It  received  its  royal 
charter  in  14S5'   After  the  battle  of  Tqwioh,  Henry  VI.  crossed 
tba  Solway  (Aofoit  1461)  aad  liadcd  at  KtikctidhPsbt.to  joia 
QoocB  MaiBuot  at  liatthfrat.  It  raoociifvlljr  whhAoad  the 
English  siege  in  i  $47  under  Sir  Thomas  Carleton,  but  after  the 
country  had  l>ecn  overrun  was  compelled  to  surrrnder  at  dis- 
rrc!ii>n         r  l  .M.i  vv.i  I!,  caxi  of  Morton,  as  a  Rurr.Tn  Citholic, 
mustered  hi*  unar.ii  lu  re  lo  act  in  concert  with  the  .\r:iijda; 
but  on  the  approach  ol  King  Janus  \1.  to  Dumfries  he  t(.«'K  ihryi 
at  Kirkcudfairight  and  was  speedily  captured.    The  burgh  is  one 
of  the  Dumfries  district  group  of  parliatncnlary  burghs.  On 
St  MaQp'i  lab  am  aitaMed  the  km  of  the  caii  of  Sdkirk,  at 
NBK  Rahart  ffttnw  fuv  tfcc  fimm  Sf*tttffn  ffwnt' 
"  Some  ha'e  aaatt  aad  cMaa  aatf 
And  tome  wad  aat  that  waat  h; 
But  we  ha'e  aicai.  and  we  can  eat. 
And  aa «ha  Laid  be  thanldt." 

,  lord  of  (^way.  a  cdebratad  cfamh-baflder  ol  the 
s»t£ century,  bad  his  principal  seat  OB  Palace  Ue hi  a  take eaSad 

after  him  Loch  Fergus,  near  St  Mary's  Isle,  where  he  erected 
the  priory  de  Traylc,  in  token  of  his  penitence  for  reWHon  against 
David  I.  The  priory  was  aftr'rv.ardi  united  as  a  dependent 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  Ilolyrood.  Dl  s-dre.v.van  Abbfy,  4  J  m.  S  E., 
was,  however,  his  greatest  achievement.  It  was  a  Cistercian 
lMM>ae«  cokadied  from  Rievaabt,  and  waa  built  in  1140.  Then 
ealf  tka  tiaaaqit  aad  (Mr,  a  aalgw  ample  «f 


the  Ea43r  Mated  Ayk.  TawwiBMB  (or  Tanglaad),  t|  » 
N.  bgr  £^  has  iateratiag  historical  assodations.  It  was  the  site 
of  a  PRauwstrateosian  abbey  built  by  Fergus,  and  it  was  hett 

that  Queen  Mary  restetl  in  her  llight  from  th,  f;,<M  of  L.mijiide 
(May  I  J,  1566).  The  well  near  TongucLind  bridge  from  which 
she  drank  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Well. 

KIRKCUDBRIQHTSHIRB  (also  known  as  the  Stewvetky 
or  KiKKCLDo&ioHT  and  East  Gaixowav),  a  souih-westera 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Aynhire,  W.  aad 
S.W.  by  Wigtownshire,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  Solway 
firth,  aad  &.  aad  M J.  hy  DiiiwfTiemhiWb  ItjadmhsthaaBaO 
■i  Hotaa  and  littla  Raaa,  wUck  tn  ataiaed  w  hght. 
taOaaa.  It  haa  aa  area  el  575,565  aorea  or  899  sq.  m. 
The  north-w«stem  part  of  the  shire  b  rugged,  wiM  and  desolate. 
In  this  quartr.'  ihc  principal  mountain'!  are  Merrick  (2764  ft.), 
the  hi;,'hest  in  tl;e  H)uth  of  Scotland,  and  the  group  of  the  Rinns 
of  KclK.  the  chief  |K-aks  of  which  are  Corscrinc  (3668),  Carlins 
Cairn  (}6so),  Mciklc  Millyea  (3446)  and  Millfire  (jjso).  To- 
wards the  south-west  the  chief  eminences  arc  Lamacban  (1349), 
L4irg  Utt6),  and  the  bold  mass  of  Catraiaaore  of  Fleet  (1331). 
In  the  south-east  the  only  imposing  hcigfat  b  CMfel  (1866).  In 
the  north  liaca  the  Idl  «i  CWiaaaiiih-  «f  Canahitea 

(t<t  1).  aad  dew  ta  the  AyMMa  berfar  h  the  IPiadfSSdnl 
(1287).  Hie  aaathaaa  aactiaa  of  the  shire  is  aiostly  level  or 
undulathig,  bat  dwiacfeticed  by  much  picturesque  scenery. 
The  shore  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  indented  by  numerous 
estuaries  forming  natural  harlxjurs,  which  however  are  of  little 
use  for  commerce  owing  to  the  shallow-ness  of  the  sea.  l,.iri.'e 
stretches  of  sand  are  exposc<l  in  the  Sol  way  at  low  w.iter  and  the 
rapid  flow  of  the  tide  has  often  occasioned  loss  of  life.  The 
number  of  "  bums  "  and  "  waters  "  is  remarkable,  bat  their 
length  seldom  exceeds  7  or  8  m.  Among  the  longer  riveia  ■!• 
the  Cree,  which  liaca  ia  Lech  Maaa  lad  leachea  lha  mk  am 
CreetowB  after  a  «M«a  af  akaat  je  darfaf  whick  it  IbtBB 
the  hewdaM^attalalilgnaidieaad  ihea  of  Wigtowaihire;  the 
Dee  erBluk  Whter  eTDea  (ao  aamed  from  the  peat  by  which 
it  is  coloured),  which  rises  in  Ixtch  Deeaad  afii  r  a  course  mnirily 
S.E.  and  finally  S.,  enters  the  sea  at  St  Marj-'s  UIo  Im  low  Kirk- 
cudbright, its  length  b'  iiu;  r.  i:!y  36  m  ;  the  I'rr.  ri  i",!:  in  L'i<:h 
Urr  on  the  Dumfriesshire  border,  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles 
south  of  Dalbeattie  a;  m.  from  its  source  j  the  ICen,  rising  on  the 
confines  of  Ayrshire,  (h>wa  nainiy  in  a  southerly  direction  aad 
joins  the  Dec  at  the  soattani CMI  af  Loch  Ken  after  a  course  eC 

74  a.  through  imtfy  waaaiy;  aad  the  peiiih  which,  i 
the  aaithOTi  lhaik  vt  the  Whrfjr 

ordinarily  winding  course  of  20  ra.  before  reaching  the  Ken. 
The  Nith,  during  the  last  few  miles  of  its  flow,  forms  the  boundary 
with  Dumfriesshire,  to  which  roynty  it  almost  wholly  belongs. 
The  lochs  and  mount. lin  tarns  arc  many  and  well  distributed, 
1.  I-  neji*  L."  h  T,  whichis  about  6  m.  long  b>'  J  m.  wide,  few 
o{  iheni  attain  noteworthy  dimensions.  There  arc  several  passes 
in  the  bill  regions,  but  the  only  well-known  glen  is  Glen  Trool, 
not  far  from  the  district  of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  the  fame  of  which 
rests  partly  on  the  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  which  is 
very  wfld  anoad  I«ch  Tlreol.  aad  I 
tioiawftliltebeft  ■raee.  It«aal«adHgi 
beset  by  his  enemies,  who  had  tracked  MM  la  Hi  iHtaeM  hf 
sleuth  hounds,  Bruce  with  the  aidof  a(eirlMlbMl>laiPna«aa 
■  anrprisc  victory  over  the  EnfHUh  IB  tjaf  uMch  pwvad  the 
tartung-point  of  his  fortunes. 

CM^gy.— Silurian  and  Odovkian  rocks  are  the  most  important 
in  this  county:  they  are  thrown  into  oft-rc|K'ated  (olds  with  their 
avcs  lying  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  The  Ordovi-Mn  rocks  ase 
crapiolitic  black  shale*  and  grits  of  Llandcilo  and  Caradoc  age. 
They  occupy  all  the  northern  part  oi  the  county  north-wi-it  of  a 
line  »hii  h  runs  some  3  m.  N.  of  .New  Galloway  and  jiut  S.  <d  the 
Kinns  of  KilU.  South-east  of  this  line  Kraptolitie  Silurian  shales 
(•f  l.l.Hi  lovery  age  prevail;  they  arr  f..und  around  Dairy,  Creetown, 
New  I  .allowayrOutle  Doagfa*  and  Kirkcudbright.   Overtying  the 
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tbe  •horw  of  the  Solway  Firth.  They  arc  b«l  developed  about 
Kirkl>can,  wlierc  ihcy  include  a  bavil  red  br<xcia  followed  by  con- 
clomcratrs,  grit*  ariif  cement  slcmcB  of  CaN  iforou*  Sanditone  age. 
Brick-r<^  i.-jnHstnnc'i  nf  Pcrnii:jn  .K;f  ju-f  toine  within  the  county  on 
thi-  side  uf  tlu:  Nrli  .it  Diuiili  if*.  Volcanic  necks  occur  in  the 
Pcrmun  and  boulc  dikes  penetrate  the  Silurian  at  Borguc,  Kirk- 
andrewi,  Ac.  Hon  of  Uk  highcat  ground  U  (ormed  by  ttic  masses 
of  srai:^te  whirli  have  been  intruded  into  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
roelca;  the  Criffel  m.i5s  lie?  about  Dalbeattie  and  Bencairn,  another 
niaa»extend!i(  M^t  '  ml  wen  between  the  Cairnsmore of  Fleet  and  Loch 
Ken,  another  lii  N.W.  and  S.E.  between  Loth  Doon  arvd  l-och  Dee 
and  .1  small  mas5  lornii  the  C  .lirnsniore  i>l  Cjrstjliairii.  (jLicial 
d'  [io:.its  tKXUpy  much  of  the  low  ground;  the  ice,  naving  tra%xlled 
in  ;i  •.I^utherly  or  south-easterly  direction,  ha^left  abund.int  ttriae  on 
the  higher  ground  to  indicate  it*  courM;.  Radiation  of  the  ice  stream! 
ttMk  plaice  from  the  heij^hts  of  Merrick.  Kells.  Ac. ;  local  moraines  arc 
buna ncarCarmhaimand  in  the  Deagh and  Minnoch  vatlrya.  Glacial 
dnimlins  of  bcmldcr  clay  lie  In  the  vales  of  the  Dec,  Cree  and  Urr. 

Climate  and  AgrkuUurc. — The  climate  and  w\  arc  letter  fitted 
for  grass  and  green  crops  than  for  Rr.iin.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  45-7  in.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  48^  F.; 
(or  Jantiary  38*5!*;  for  Jv^  S9°-  major  part  of  the  land  is 
dtker  Hide  or  poor  putuft.  Mora  thaa  half  the  boldingi  coo< 
lilt  ol  JO  acra  md  over.  Otts  b  the  pitdamtmnt  grain  crop, 
llw  aciMge  amler  barley  being  imall  ud  that  under  wheat 
Imignificaiit.  Turnips  are  succeufully  tmltivated,  and  potatoes 
arc  the  only  other  green  crop  raised  on  a  moderately  larRC  scale. 
Shccp-rcarinR  has  been  pursued  with  Rrcat  cntcrpriM:.  The 
average  is  considerably  in  c.vrrss  of  ih  il  fur  Scotland.  lilark- 
fared  and  Cheviots  arc  the  most  common  on  the  high  ground, 
and  a  cross  of  Leicester  with  either  i&  also  in  favour.  Cattle- 
breeding  is  followed  with  steady  success;  the  black  polled 
Galloway  is  the  general  breed,  but  Ary&hireshave  been  introduced 
for  daiiyiof ,  chwar  mlUng  occupying  omcli  of  the  faimeia' 
•ttCBtiom.  Rwtei  «e  cxtcMlvdy  laiwd,  a  breed  of  imall^iMd 
hanly  and  spirited  animals  being  specifically  known  as  Gallo- 
ways. Most  of  the  horses  are  used  in  asricultural  work,  but  a 
large  number  are  also  kept  for  stock;  Clydesdales  arc  bred  to 
some  extent.  Pig-rearing  is  an  innportant  pursuit,  pork  being 
supplied  10  the  £nglib.h  markets  in  constderaMe  <|uuntitics. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  number  of  pigs 
inocaacd  5o°/o.  Bee-keeping  has  been  foUmfed  with  apedal 
can  aad  the  hoaey  of  the  abire  ia  comequently  in  good  rapute. 
The  prapoitkm  of  woodlaiMl  in  the  county  is  small. , 

tnduslfUs.—Tht  shire  ranka  next  to  Aberdeen  as  a  nanitt* 
yielding  county  and  the  quarries  occupy  a  large  number  oThanda. 
In  S'ime  towns  and  villages  iIktc-  arc  ir.airjfa'  "iutlS  of  linen, 
woi-'lli,ri  and  cotton  good-s;  at  various  places  dL,tillj>;.  licving, 
l^ujning  and  paper-ir.aking  arc  carried  on,  and  .11  Iiiili  attic 
there  arc  brick  and  tile  works.  There  is  a  little  ship  Inulding 
at  Kirkcudbright.  The  Solway  fishery  is  of  small  account,  but 
sabnon  fisJiing  is  prosecuted  at  the  mouth  of  certain  rivers,  the 
Dee  6sh  being  notable  lor  their  excellence. 

Tbc  only  cattwajr  coramwnicaiion  is  1^  the  daunw  &  South. 
WcMcm  railway  running  from  Donfiiea  to  Castle  Denglas,  from 
wUdi  there  is  a  br.uuh  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  I'ortpatrick 
and  Wigtownshire  railway,  beginning  at  Castle  Douglas  and 
leaving  the  county  at  Newton  Stewart.  These  arc  supplemented 
by  coaches  between  various  points,  as  from  New  Calloway  to 
Carspbairn,  from  Dumfries  to  New  Abbey  and  Dalhoatlit,  and 
from  Auchencairn  to  Dalbeattie. 

Ppfidatifim  and  CswnMieaf. — ^Tbe  population  was  39,985  in 
1891  and  3M8is  in  1901,  when  98  penonarspokc  Gaelic  and 
Engliib.  Tlie  diief  towns  are  (^stle  Douglas  (pop.  in  1901, 
30l8)t  Dalbeattie  (3469),  Kirkcudbright  (1386),  Maxwclltown 
(5796)  with  Creetown  (tjrji),  and  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  (1013). 
The  shire  returns  one  menbcr  la  pirli.inienl,  and  the  county 
town  (Kirkcudbiighi)  belongs  to  the  Dumfries  district  group 
of  p.irliamcntary  burghs,  and  Maxwclltown  is  combined  with 
Dumfries.  The  county  forms  part  of  the  sherifldom  of  Dumfries 
and  Gollonay,  aiid  there  is  a  resident  shcrifl  substitute  at 
Kirkcudbright.  The  county  ia  under  school-brard  jurisdic* 
thm.  There  h  an  academy  at  Kirfccadbr%^  Ugft  adnoh  at 
Dumfries  and  Newton  Stewart,  and  technical  cUsactat  Xfrfccnd- 
bright,  Dalbeattie,  Castle  Douglas  and  DuaJrics. 


frirt#fy.— The  country  west  of  the  Nith  waa  ■ijilailly  peopM 

by  a  tribe  of  Celtic  Oacls  ralU  il  Novaatae,  or  Atecott  Tfcts,  who, 
owing  to  their  gcograph.ital  position,  which  prevented  any  ready 
intermingling  with  the  other  Pictish  tribes  farther  north,  long 
retained  their  independence.    After  Agricola's  inva»ion  in  *.d.  ;<) 
the  country  nominally  formed  part  of  tlic  Roman  provii.tc, 
but  the  evidence  is  against  there  ever  having  been  .1  prolonged 
eflcctive  BfflWff  occupation.    After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans 
the  NovanUe  renaiaed  for  a  time  under  their  own  chkis,  but 
in  the  Tth  century  accepted  the  ovedordahip  of  NoitlMadxia. 
The  8aiD0M»  aoM  capged  in  atniggka  with  the  Nonemen,  had 
no  Mture  to  look  after  tMr  trflmtaries,  and  early  in  the  9th 
century  the  Atccotts  made  common  cause  with  the  Vikings. 
Henceloruatd  they  were  styled,  probably  in  contempt,  CJ.- 
gaidhel,  or  stranger  Gaels  {ic  Gaels  who  fraternized  with  tbc 
foreigners),  the  Welsh  equivalent  for  which,  Gidl-jryddel,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Callaway  (of  which  G.\lway  i»  a  variant), 
which  was  applied  to  their  territory  and  still  denotes  the 
Stcwartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  shire  of  Wigtown.  Whea 
Scotluid  waa  consolidated  under  Kenneth  VtacAlpiae  (ctowned 
at  Scone  la  844)>  OaOoway  una  the  only  ^rtiiet  In  Ibo  aooUi  that 
did  not  form  part  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  return  for  the  servicts 
rendered  to  him  at  this  crisis  Kenneth  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  tn  ilie  GallcAay  chief,  Ohl  the  White,  and  also  con- 
ferred u(ioii  ihc  men  of  Galloway  the  privilege  of  marching  in 
the  van  of  the  Scottish  armies,  a  right  exercised  and  recognized 
for  several  centuries.    During  the  next  two  hundred  years  the 
country  had  no  rest  from  Danish  and  Saxon  incursions  and 
the  continual  lawlessness  of  the  Scandinavian  rovm.  Whea 
Malcolm  Canmorc  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth  in  1057  be  Bianiei 
the  dead  king's  widow  Ingibiorg,  a  PicUsh  priaoca.  aa  crcat 
whkb  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of  Noiae  hfluenccb 
The  Galloway  chiefs  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Northumbrians  or  with  Malcolm;  but  langvurc, 
race  and  the  situation  of  their  country  at  length  induced  them 
to  become  lieges  of  the  Scottish  king.    By  the  close  of  ih«  nth 
century  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  wis 
roughly  delimited  on  existing  lines.    The  feudal  system  ulti- 
mately destroyed  the  power  of  the  Galloway  chiefs,  who  misted 
the  innovation  to  the  last.  Several  of  the  lorda  or  "  kinfa  "  af 
CaUoway,  a  line  laid  to  haTe  been  faoaded  Iqr  Fcrgoa,  the 
greatest  <rf  them  all.  asserted  in  vain  their  independence  ot  the 
Scottish  crown;  and  tn  1 2  u  the  line  became  extinct  in  the  mak 
branch  on  the  death  of  l^crg\is's  great'^andson  Alan.    One  of 
.Man's  daughters,  Dcrvorguila,  had  married  John  de  Baliol 
(father  of  the  John  dc  Baliol  whi>  v  .15  tir-.};  ui  St.iil;!n<4  from  i»<)i 
until  hi?  alKlication  in  1296),  and  the  people,  out  of  affection  for 
Alan's  daughter,  were  lukewarm  in  support  of  Robert  Bruce^  In 
I  joS  the  district  was  cleared  of  the  English  and  brought  nadcr 
allegiance  to  the  king,  when  tbekmbbipof  GaBonay  wasgbH 
to  Edward  Biuoe.  lJUeria(heMtltoeauuyOal0«arcqpoan< 
the  cause  of  Sdvard  Baliol,  wfio  tunendercd  leveral  counticSk 

including  Kir5:rii.lbr::;ht ,  to  F  hvard  TIT  In  1372  Archibald 
the  Grim,  a  nutuKi!  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas  "  the  Good." 
became  Lord  of  Galloway  and  received  in  perpetual  fee  the 
Crown  lands  between  the  NithandCrec.  He  appointed  a  steward 
to  collect  his  revenues  and  administer  justice,  and  there  thus 
arose  the  designation  of  the  Sttmartiy  of  Kirkcodbright.  The 
high  handed  rule  of  the  Douglasca created geoeral dbeoatent« aad 
when  their  treason  became  apparent  their  «iMlit«]r  wawwaiua 
by  the  king's  men  in  1455;  Dougbu  waa  tttldntcrf.  aad  hi* 
honours  and  estates  were  forfeited.  In  that  year  the  (treit 
stronghold  of  the  Thrieve,  the  most  important  fortress  in  Gall  >■ 
way,  which  Archibald  the  Grim  had  built  on  the  Dee  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  modern  town  of  Castle  Douglas,  was  reduo  J 
and  converted  into  a  royal  keep.  (It  was  dismantled  in  1640 
by  order  of  the  Estates  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  iU 
keeper,  Lord  Nilbsdale,  to  the  Covenant.)  The  famous  caoaoa 
Moaa  M«g.  iMw  ia  Edinburgh  Caatkt  i*  aaid,  apparently  tm 
insulBdeM  evidence,  to  liave  been  contracted  in  order  to  md 
James  III.  in  this  siege.  As  the  Douglases  went  down  th* 
Maxwells  rose,  and  the  dcbatcablc  land  on  the  south-east  «f 
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Dumfrinsliirc  was  f^r  generations  the  scene  of  strife  and  raiJ, 
not  only  between  the  two  nations  hut  also  ainonK  the  leading 
f»iat««^  ^  whom  the  Maxwells,  Juhnstancs  and  ArTni.irvngs 
«cfe  alw^fs  emiplRiaM.  Aitcr  the  battk  ol  Solway  Mom 
(1541)  tlie  Mm  of  Kifkcodbriilit  tod  Dunfrio  feO  mder 
English  fule  for  a  short  pniod.  The  treaty  of  Norham 
(March  24, 1550)  est abluhed  a  truce  between  (he  nations  for  ten 
years;  and  in  i  552.  the  Wardens  <;[  ;he  Marches  conscntinR,  the 
dehateablc  l.ind  cc.i.5!il  lo  Ik  matter  far  debate,  the  parish  of 
Canonbic  Ixing  annexed  to  Dumfripiihirc.  llul  uf  Kirkaiuircws 
to  Cumbcriand.  Though  at  the  Reformation  the  Stewart ry 
became  fervent  in  its  Proiestantism,  it  was  to  Calloway,  through 
the  influcBoe  of  the  great  landowners  and  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  them,  that  Mary  owed  her  warmest  adherents,  and 
it  was  from  the  coaat  of  Kiikcudhritbt  that  aht  tudt  her  luckless 
vo)  age  to  England.  Even  tilie>  tho  ciownswere  itniied  tn  1603 
turbulence  lontinued;  for  tlWlblt  arose  over  the  attempt  to 
«talilish  c(>ibtu;>acy,  and  nowhere  were  the  Covcnantcn>  niorc 
cruelly  pcrsmited  than  in  GaK'iv.  iy.  After  the  union  thinr.i 
mcnikd  slov.ly  but  siircly,  curious  evidence  of  growing  com- 
mer:  ial  ;>ro^iH.-rity  being  the  enormous  extent  to  which  smuggling 
was  carried  on.  No  coast  could  serve  the  "  free  traders  "  better 
than  the  shores  of  KJrfccadbright,  and  the  contraband  trade 
flourished  till  the  igth  century.  The  Jacobite  risings  of  1715 
and  174$  elicited  small  sympathy  from  the  inhabkaats  of  the 
shire. 

See  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  tliitory  of  Dumfrin  and  Callvziuy 
CEdinbursh.  1896);  Rev.  Andrew  Syroson,  A  Largt  Dtutiplion  o] 
GallmMy  (1684 :  new cH.,  l8?t) :  Thofna« Murray.  The Ltlerary  History 
mf  GalUwty  (iS;;):  Rev.  William  Mackenzie,  Htttory  of  Galloumy 
(1841);  f.  H.  Mr  Kctlie,  Htitory  of  the  Lands  and  their  Ovintrs  tn 
C<\U"-^a\  (IMini'ursh.  i8;o-i879):  Cdlovay  A»ci*nt  Md  Uoderm 
(l.dini  ir,>'.  1 '  H):  J.  A.  H.  hiuowyt DiuUa Uu SoMim CoHmlits 
«/  StoiicHii  (London.  I873). 

KIBKB^  PHtCy  (c.  1646-1691),  English  soldier,  was  the  son  of 
Ceeqpe  lUifce,  a  court  official  to  Charles  I.  and  Charles  U.  In 
16M  he  obtained  Ms  first  eomnjsdon  in  the  Lord  Adnbal's 

regiment,  and  subsequently  served  In  the  Blues.,  He  was  with 
Monmouth  at  Macstricht  (1673),  and  was  present  during  two 
campaigns  v-ith  Turenne  on  the  Rhinr.  In  i6'-.o  he  became 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  soon  afterwardi  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Tansii  r  rc,:;imcnts  (aftcrwanls  the  King's  (Jwn  Royal  L.inca,<itcr 
RrKt  )  In  16S2  Kirkc  became  gmcrnor  of  Tangier,  and  cclonel 
of  the  old  Tangier  regiment  (aft crwardttkeQuCttliRgyd  West 
Surrey).  He  distinguished  himself  very  greatly  as  governor, 
thovq^  he  gave  offence  by  the  roughness  of  his  manners  and  the 
wQdoess  of  hb  Bfe.  Oa  the  evjicuatton  of  Tangier  "  Kirkc's 
Lambs  "  (fo  called  from  their  badge)  relumed  to  England,  and 
a  year  I.iti  r  ih  ir  colonel  sirvcd  a?  a  brigadier  io  Favtrsham's 
army.  After  Scdgf-moor  the  rcM-,  were  treated  with  griut 
severity;  bi.t  the  charges  50  often  l)rou;;h;  against  the  "  Lamhs  " 
arc  no'.v  known  to  be  exaggerated,  though  the  regiment  shared 
to  the  full  in  the  ruthless  hunting  down  of  the  fugitives.  It  is 
often  statctl  that  it  formed  JcfTreys's  escort  in  the  "  Bloody 
Assize,"  but  this  is  erroneous.  Brigadier  Kirke  took  a  notable 
part  in  the  Revolution  three  years  later,  and  WHIiara  III. 
promoted  Mm.  He  commanded  at  the  relief  of  Dfny,  and 
made  his  la.<;t  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1691.  Be  died,  a' lieu- 
tenant general,  at  Brussels  in  October  of  tliat  jrear.  lUs  ddcst 
son.  Lieut. -Geniral  tmy  Kilke  (t684-t74l)(  VW  tiso  colonel 
of  the  "  L.ambs." 

KIRXEE  (or  KniKi),  a  town  and  militar}'  cantonment  nf 
British  India  in  Poona  district,  Bombay,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Poona 
city.  Pop.  (igoi),  10,797.  It  is  the  principal  artillery  station  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  and  has  a  large  ammunition  factory. 
It  was  the  scene  irf  ft  vlctoiy  over  Bajf  Rao,  the  last  peshwa, 
in  1*17;  

KtRiUNTlLLOCH.  a  munfdpat  and  police  burgh  of  Dumbar- 

tonshire.Scoiland.  Pnp.(igoi),  lo.t^So.  It  is sltu:'.'cd  m  N  E  of 
CUsgow,  by  the  North  Briush  railway,  a  [xirii'in  of  the  parish 
rxtcniiing  into  Lanarkshire.  It  lies  on  the  Forth  &  riydr  c mai. 
and  the  Kelvin— from  which  Lord  Kelvin,  the  distinguished 
sdntiit,  took  the  title  tt  his  buony— flows  past  the  town, 
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where  it  receives  from  the  north  the  Glazert  and  from  the  .south 
the  Luggic,  commemorated  by  David  Cray.  The  Wall  of 
Antoninus  ran  through  the  site  of  the  town,  the  Gaelic  name  of 
which  (Catf,a  fort,  noi  JCari, a chuicIO  bmoos  "  the  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  ridlge:'*  The  towA  beoMBe  A  bai|^  of  kaioay  under 
the  Comyns  in  1170.  The  cruciform  parish  church  with  crow- 
stepped  g.ibles  dates  from  1644.  The  public  buildings  include 
the  town-hall,  with  a  clock  towrr,  the  temperance  hall,  a  con- 
valescent home,  the  Broomhill  home  for  incurables  (largely  du' 
to  Miss  Beatrice  Clugsion,  to  whom  a  memorial  was  erected  in 
iSqi),  and  the  Wcstermaitis  asylum.  In  1S9S  the  burgh  acquired 
as  a  private  park  the  Peel,  containing  traces  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
a  fort,  and  the  foundation  of  Comgm's  Castle.  The  leading 
industries  are  chenlcal  nanufactuies,  iroo-iiounding,  muslin* 
weaving  ooil  nlBiiig  and  liiBbec  aawiBf.  LENrtr,  a  suburiv  • 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  old  town,  contains  the  impo^ng  towered 
edifice  in  the  rii.-.dc.har  s'>  le  v  hi.  h  houses  the  Barony  asylum. 
Davif]  (iray,  the  |H>ct,  wo:,  Liuru  ai  Merkland,  near  by,  and  is 
buried  in  Kirkintilloch  churchyaid,  whoc  ft  mOBIUBCat  wai 
erected  lo  his  memory  in  1865. 

KIRK-KIUSSEH  (Kirk  Kiiissc  or  Kirk-Kilissia),  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vila>ct  of  .Vdrianople,  35  m.  E.  of 
Adrianople.  Pop.  (1903),  about  16,000,  of  whom  about  half  are 
Ccoeka,  and  the  lemainder  Btilgftrians  Tutks  sad  Jews.  Kirli- 
Kiluadi  b  bdlt  aesr  the  headwaters  of  several  mSi  tiibutaties 
of  the  river  Ergen^  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Istranja 
Dagb.  It  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  position  at  thcsouthcm 
outlet  of  the  I  .I'r.lii  defile  over  these  mountains,  lliroufih  which 
passes  the  shortest  ro.ul  from  Shumla  to  Const  ant  itioplc.  The 
name  Kirk  Kilisst-h  signifM-s  "  fi>ur  ch.nrchcs,"  and  the  town 
possesses  many  mo><tucs  and  Creek  churches.  It  has  an  im- 
poftanl  trade  with  Constantinople  in  butter  sad  cheesy  and  ftbo 
exporu  wine,  brandy,  cereals  and  tobacco.  ' 

KIRKSVIIXB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Adair  county, 
Missouri, U.S.A.,about  199  m.  N.fay  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  PoOb 
(1900), 5966, including  zia  forelgn-bom  and  291  negroes;  (i9i<dt 
6347.  It  is  served  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  it 
Kansas  City  railways.  It  lies  on  a  rolling  prairie  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  975  ft.  above  the  ^.e-l.  It  is  the  seal  of  the  First  Di-  '  rict 
Missouri  Slate  Normal  School  (1870) ;  of  the  American  Schiril  of 
Ostcopkathy  (opened  1S9:);  and  of  the  related  A.  T.  Still 
Infirmary  (incorporated  1895),  named  in  honour  of  its  founder, 
Aadieir  Taylor  Still  (b.  iS^o),  the  originator  of  osteopathic 
treatment,  who  tctticd  here  in  1875.  In  190S  the  Sclraot  of 
Osteopathy  had  tS  tnstnictots  and  $98  students.  CialB  and 
fruit  are  grown  in  Luge  quantities,  and  much  coal  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kirksville.  Its  manufactures  are  shoes,  bricks, 
lumber,  i>"e,  aprii.  idlural  ini;'K  f:i<  .'•its,  v.apons  ami  har.dh'S. 
Kirksville  was  laid  out  in  I'^i:,  .and  wxs  named  in  h<i:::jur  of 
Jcv>c  Kirk.  It  "w.as  incorporated  .as  a  town  in  1S57  and 
chartered  as  a  city  of  the  third  cl.iss  in  1S92.  In  April  ia<>g  a 
cyrl  ine  cajieil  <,erious  damage  to  the  city. 

KIRKWALL  (Nor.c.  Kirkjuxagr,  ("  church  bay  "),  a  royal, 
municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport  and  capital  of  the  Orkney 
Islandst  county  of  Orkney,  Scotland.  I'opk  (1901),  ^i*.  Iih 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  en  the  east  ef 
the  island  of  POmona,  or  Mainland.  247  m.  N.  of  Lclth  and  54  ml 
N.  of  Wck  by  steamer.  Much  of  the  city  Is  quaint  looking  and 
old-fashioned,  its  main  .street  (nearly  I  m.  long)  being  in  parts 
so  narrow  that  two  vehicles  cannot  pa^s  c.irh  other.  The  more 
n-.rj.'.ern  quarters  are  built  i\ith  great  rcg-.ibrity  and  the  suburbs 
contain  wveral  subst.mtial  villas  surrounded  by  gardens.  Kirk- 
w.all  has  vcr)-  few  manufactures.  The  linen  trade  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centtiiy  is  extinct,  and  a  like  fate  has 
overtaken  the  kefp  and  stfaw.plaftlng  industries.  DistiUInf 
however  prospers,  snd  the  town  is  important  not  only  as  regards 
its  shipping  and  the  deep-sea  fishery,  but  also  as  a  distributing 
centre  for  the  i'-lan'h  .ir.f  the  scat  of  the  sufierior  law  rours. 
1  he  port  his  two  piers.  Kirk'.'.all  received  its  first  churtir  from 
Jamts  III.  in  but  the  provisions  of  this  instrvimcrt  h.i  ing 

disregarded  by  such  men  as  Robert  (d.  1592)  and  Patrick  Stewart 
(d.  1614),  ut  and  lad  carb  of  Oricacy,  and  others,  the  Scottish 
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parliament  passed  an  act  in  1670  confirminp;  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  IL  in  i66t.  The  prioM  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Uiginit,  a  ftatdly  crucifbrm  red  sandstone  siruc- 
tiue  lo  tbe  severest  Norman,  tilth  toodici  of  Goibic  It  was 
(banded  by  Jarl  Rognvald  (EafI  Ronald)  In  1137  In  memory  of 
hii  uncle  Jarl  Magnus  who  was  assassinated  in  the  island  of 
Egilshay  in  11 15,  and  afterwards  canonized  and  adopted  as  the 
p.Tlron  s.iini  of  the  Orkneys.  The  remains  of  St  Magnus  were 
ultimately  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The  church  is  ?J4  ft.  long 
from  east  to  west  and  56  ft.  broad,  71  ft.  high  from  floor  to  roof, 
and  Hi  ft.  lo  the  lop  of  the  present  spire— the  transepts  being 
the  nMflt  portion.  The  choir  was  lengthened  and  tbe  beauiiiul 
eastern  me  ainiAnradded  by  Bishop  Suwan  in  1511,  and  tbe 
porch  and  the  weiiern  end  of  the  nave  weieKnisbed  in  1540  by 
Bishop  Robert  Reid.  Sa\ing  thai  the  upper  half  of  the  original 
spire  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1671,  and  not  rebuilt,  the  cathe- 
dral is  complete  at  all  points,  but  it  underwent  extensive  repairs 
in  the  19th  century.  The  disproportionate  height  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  building  lend  it  a  certain  distinction  whith  otljtrv.he 
it  would  have  lacked.  The  sandstone  has  not  resisted  the  eticcts 
of  weather,  and  much  of  the  external  decorative  woric  has 
perished.  The  choir  is  used  «s  the  jisriah  church.  ThttkiUat, 
orbe-beDtbaotnmsaow.  The  church  of  St  Olnl^'framivhfch 
the  town  took  Its  name,  was  burned  down  Jur  the  English  !n 
1502;  and  of  the  church  erected  on  Its  tile  by  BIsbop  Reid— '.he 
greatest  building  the  Orkneys  ever  had— !i;',Ic  more  th.in  the 
merest  fragment  survis'cs.  Nothing  rtiiiaitis  of  the  old  raslte, 
a  fortress  of  remarkable  slrcngih  foun<ie<l  by  Sir  Henry  Sinclair 
(d.  1400),  carl  and  prince  of  Orkney  and  ist  carl  of  Caithness, 
Itslaat  vestiges  having  been  demolished  in  1865  to  provide  better 
aCGCia  to  tbe  haibour;  and  the  earthwork  to  the  cast  of  the  town 
thrown  upbgr  the  Cnmwellfatns has  been  converted  into  a  battery 
of  the  Orkney  Artillery  Volunteers.  AdJotiUni  lha  cathedral 
arc  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  in  which  King  Haco  died 
after  his  defeat  .it  Largs  In  1:63.  The  round  tower,  which  stilt 
Stan<Is,  was  added  in  15^0  Ly  Bishop  Reid.  It  is  known  as  the 
Mass  Tower  and  contains  a  nicl  e  in  which  is  a  small  efTigy 
believed  lo  represent  the  founder,  who  also  endowed  the  grammar 
school  which  is  still  in  existence.  To  the  east  of  the  remains  of 
the  Ushop's  palace  are  the  ruins  of  the  earl's  palace,  a  structure 
in  the  &oUish  Baronial  style,  built  about  t6oo  for  Patrick 
Stewart,  snd  carl  of  Orkney,  aitd  00  his  forfeiture  given  to  tbe 
bishops  for  a  residence.  Tankemcss  House  b  a  chanctcitstie 
exam.ilc  of  the  mansion  of  an  Orkney  laird  of  the  olden  lime. 
Other  public  buildings  include  the  municipal  buildings,  the 
sherilT  court  and  county  buildings,  Balfour  hospital,  and  the 
fever  hospital.  There  is  daily  communication  with  Scrabstcr 
pier  (Thurso),  via  Scnpa  pier,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  waist 
of  Pomona,  about  i  j  m.  to  ibc  S.  of  Kirkwall;  and  steamers  sail 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  harbour  to  Wick,  Aberdeen  and 
Leitb.  Good  roads  piacc  ibe  capital  in  touch  with  most  plaoe* 
intheislaadandacoadirunstwtceaday  toStromneaa.  Kirfc- 
wall  belongs  to  ihc  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs, 
ihe  others  being  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch  and  Tain. 

KIRRIEMUIB.  a  police  burgh  of  Forfarshire,  Scoiland.  Pep. 
(1901),  4096.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  above  the  glen  through 
which  the  Gairie  flows,  6J  m.  X.W.  of  Forfar  by  a  branch  line  of 
the  Caledonian  railway  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  There  are 
libnrks,  a  public  hall  and  a  park.  The  staple  industry  a  linen- 
weavingi  The  band-loom  liogcfod  lonnr  here  than  in  any  other 
plaee  hi  Scotland  and  it  not  yet  wfadly  au'nct.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Alexander  Whytc  (b.  1837)  and  J.  M.  Barrie  (b.  i860)  are  natives, 
the  latter  having  made  the  town  famous  under  the  name  of 
"  Thrums."  The  original  Sece'.sion  church — the  kirk  of  the  Auld 
I.irhls — was  founded  in  iSoO  and  rebuilt  in  iSgj.  Kinnordy, 
I )  m.  N.W.,  was  the  birlhplace  of  ."^ir  Charles  Lyell  the  geologist ; 
and  Cortachy  castle,  a  fuic  mansion  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
Style,  about  4  m.  N.,  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Airlie. 

KIRSCH  (or  KnscHENWASSEa),  a  potable  spirit  distilled  from 
cbcrriet.  Kirach  b  manufactuiod  chiefly  b  tbe  Black  Forest 
in  Gcraaany,  and  la  the  Vosfca  and  Jvn.  districts  in  Fiance. 
Genaialiy  die  mw  anterial  aoiriata  «l  the  irfld  dicriy  ktaown  at 


Ccrasus  avium.  The  cherries  are  subjected  to  natural  frmtenta- 
tiooandsubscqucnt  distillation.  Occasionally  a  certain  quantity 
of  sugar  and  water  are  added  10  the  cherriei  after  crushing,  and 
the  nusa  so  obuincd  b.filterEd  or  pressed  prior  to  lermentatiso. 
The  spMt  b  imulljr  "  run  "  at  a  strength  of  alioiit  $•% 
absolute  alcohol.  Compared  with  brandy  or  whisky  tbe  charac- 
teristic features  of  kirsch  are  (a)  thai  it  contains  rclativdy 
large  quantities  of  higher  alcohols  and  compound  cihers,  and 
(l>)  the  presence  in  ihi^  spirit  of  small  quantities  of  h>d.'u<-\anic 
acid,  partly  as  such  and  I'.irtly  i;i  combination  as  bcii7-aldcli>de- 
cyanhydrine,  to  which  the  distinctive  flavour  of  kirsch  is  laiipciy 
due. 

KIR<gHEHBR»  the  chief  town  of  a  saqjak  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Angora  vflajret  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  a  tribuiaiy  of 
the  RisO  Irmak  (Jfislys),  on  the  Angora -Kaisarieh  raad.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  projected  railway  from  .\ngora  to  Kaisarieh.  The 

town  gives  its  name  to  the  excellent  carpets  made  in  the  vic'.'  it;,. 
On  the  outskirts  thetc  is  a  hot  chalybeate  spring.  Populaiiofi 
about  (7CX3  Christians,  mostly  Armenians).    Kir  ihc  her 

represents  ihe  ancient  Mocissus,  a  small  town  which  became  im- 
portant in  the  Byzantine  period:  it  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  le-namcd  it  JiuUmuMpeU$t  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  a  hufe  dfoiaion  of  Cappadoda,  »  poattlcm  b  stiB 
ivtains. 

KIRWAH,  RICHARD  (1733-1812),  Irish  scientist,  was  bom  at 

Ctoughballymorc,  Co.  Cahvay,  in  1733.  Part  of  his  early  life 
was  spent  abroad,  aivJ  in  1754  he  entered  the  Jesuit  noviiiait 
either  ai  St  Otjier  or  at  IKsiJin,  but  returned  to  Ireland  in  ilie 
following  year,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  through 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  a  duet.  In  1766,  hnvmg  conformed 
10  ihc  established  rcligkm  two  yean  previously,  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar,  but  in  1768  abandoned  practice  in  lavmir  ol 
scientific  pursuils.  During  the  next  nineteen  ycw»  he  folded 
chiefly  In  London,  enjoying  the  society  of  tbe  sdeniific  mcii 
living  there,  and  corrispondiug  with  many  savants  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  as  his  wide  knowledge  of  languases  enabled  h:n3 
lo  do  with  ease.  His  experiments  on  the  N;><.LiriL  gras  iiits  and 
attractive  powers  of  various  saline  substances  lotmcd  a  sui^ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  methods  of  analytical  chcmisuy, 
and  in  1782  gained  him  ibe  Copley  medal  from  the  Ro\al 
Society,  of  wUdi  he  was  dectcd  a  fellow  in  1780;  and  in  t7&4  he 
was  engaged  in  n  cootioveny  with  Cavendish  in  tcgaid  to  the 
btter's  experiments  on  air.  In  1787  lie  removed  to  DnMhi, 
where  four  years  later  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  To  its  proceedings  he  contributed  some  thirty-eight 
memoirb,  dealing  with  meteorology,  pure  and  appdied  chcmiilry, 
gc-ology,  m.ignetism,  philology,  &c.  One  of  these,  on  the  prirr.i- 
tive  state  of  the  gloljc  and  its  subsequent  catastrophe,  involved 
him  in  a  lively  dispute  with  the  upholders  of  the  Hulioniaa 
theory.  His  geological  work  was  marred  by  an  implicit  belief 
in  Ihe  universal  deluge,  and  ibrougb  finding  foasib  aaaodaierf 
whh  the  trap  lodca  near  Putraah  he  maintatnfd  hnadt  «aa  of 
aqueous  origin.  He  was  one  of  the  bst  supporters  in  En^cd 
of  the  phlogistic  h>'pothests,  for  which  be  contended  bi  his 
Essay  on  Pldof^'.^'.cn  end  Ihc  Cpr.slitution  of  Acids  (17S7),  ident»- 
f)Ing  phloRliion  with  h>drogen.  This  work,  translated  by 
Madariie  L:ivi,;i:ir,  u.is  piiM.alied  in  Frenc  h  \M;h  critical  notes 
by  L-avoi:-ier  ami  some  of  his  as»uciatcs;  Kitwan  attemfitrd  to 
refute  '.heir  arguments,  but  they  proved  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  acknowledged  himself  a  conN-ert  in  1791.  His  other  books 
indttdcd  Amcnb  4^  Uinaaloty  (1784),  which  was  the  first 
systematic  woifc  OQ  that  subject  in  the  English  bnguage,  and 
which  long  rmained  standard;  An  Edlwtate  of  Ike  Tempenlmt 
pf  Diferatl  Laliludes  (1787);  Essay  of  ihe  Ai-.r.ly^is  of  .hfumwi 
WaUrs  (i7g<i),  and  Crolo/'lcal  Esscys  (i;iio).  In  his  later 
years  he  turned  to  philosophical  questions,  producing  a  ivif<r 
on  human  hberty  fn  1708,  a  treatise  on  logic  in  1S07.  and  a 
volume  of  metaphysical  essays  in  iSii,  none  of  any  worth. 
Vanous  stories  arc  told  of  his  eccentricities  as  well  as  of  hii 
conversational  powers.    He  died  in  Dublin  in  June  1812. 

KISPAIQOT.  KAROLY  iCOAtLC^  (1788-1830).  Hun«aiiaa 
anther,  was  bom  at  "Hit,  near  Saab,  on  the  8tl^  of  Fchraaqr 
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1788.  His  birth  cost  his  mother  hcr  lite  and  himicir  his  father's 
undying  hatred.  He  entered  the  anny  as  a  cadet  In  1S04,  s.iw 
acti\c  sirsiuc  in  UaJy,  Servia  and  Bavaria  (1805-180.)),  a.p«s 
dally  di»liaguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lcoben  (May  js, 
1809),  aod  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Pest  with  the  rank  of  fjntt 
It  was  during  the  war  that  be  composed  bis  fan 
the  tragedy  Cyilk^  (*'  The  Murder,"  1808},  and 
knartial  aoi^  lor  tlie  cncoiuegeBBeat  «f  hb  conmdcs. 
It  wai  now,  too,  that  ha  leO  hopcleBly  in  hve  with  the  beautiful 
Katalin  Hcpplcr,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  tobacco  mtrchaut. 
Tirini;  of  the  monotony  of  a  soldier's  life,  yet  unwilliiiR  to  saf  ri- 
ficc  his  libtrty  to  follow  commerce  or  enter  the  civil  service, 
Kisfaludy,  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  now  threw  u|>  his 
commission  and  made  his  home  at  the  house  of  a  married  sifter 
At  V>5rrocic,  where  he  could  follow  his  inclinations.  In  1812  he 
ftudici  painting  at  the  Vienna  academy  and  supported  himself 
piccadouiiy  by  his  bntsh  and  pcBcU,  tUl  the  theatie  at  Vienna 
proved  a  atfll  itionger  altraction.  In  tSt  1  he  wtote  the  tragedy 
Ktiira  7.d(h,  and  in  1815  went  to  Italy  to  study  art  more 
thoroughly.  But  he  was  hack  again  within  iix  months, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  fliticd  from  place  to  place,  living 
on  the  charity  of  his  friends,  lodging  in  hovels  and  dashing  ofl 
ol  daubs  which  rarely  found  a  market.  'Ilic  united 
lepeated  petitions  of  the  whole  Kisfaludy  family  failed  to 
•  leoondliatioB  belwecv  the  elder  Ki&faludy 
his  pw<Upl  son.  it  wm  the  sucom  «I  his  dmna  Ilka, 
wtitlCB  vat  the  Fehlnpir  dfamatk  socfaiy,  that  lim  nade  him 
famous  and  prosperous.  The  pbqr  l*as  giMCed  with  cnihusiasm 
both  at  Feh^rvir  and  Buda  (1819).  Subsequent  plays,  The 
Voiioilf  .SiO'iT  and  The  PciUioners  (the  first  original  Magjar 
dramas),  were  equally  successful.  Kisfaludy 's  fame  began  to 
spread.  He  had  found  his  true  vocation  as  the  creator  of 
the  Hungarian  drama.  In  May  1S20  he  wrote  three  new  plays 
for  lh£  dramatic  society  (he  could  always  tun  Wt  m  flW^t 
dcama  in  four  days)  which  still  further  inocued  Ui  npiit*- 
tiea.  FtoB  iSso  onwards,  under  the  ndhience  of  the  tnet 
critic  Kaanczy,  he  learnt  to  polish  and  refine  his  style,  while  his 
friend  and  adviser  Gyargy  Gaal  (who  translated  some  of  his 
dramas  lor  the  Vienna  stage)  introduced  him  to  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Cocthe,  Hy  this  lime  Kisfaludy  had  evolved 
a  literary  theory  of  his  o«  n  which  incUned  towards  mm.a  1  it  [%m; 
and  in  collaboration  with  his  elder  brother  Alexander  (see  below) 
he  foumlcd  the  i>crioiliadilaMM(l8ia),which  heedited  to  the  day 
ofhisdcath.  The /livMra miA Datable phcnooNiiOD in Jdacyar 
Ktcntine.  It  attneted  tewadi  h  nniy  «f  the  ililac  young 
aathon  of  the  day  including  VSrOsnmrty,  Bajza  and  Csuczor) 
and  speedily  became  the  oracle  of  the  romanticists.  Kisfaludy's 
material  position  had  now  greatly  in'rr'>'-<^''.  but  lie  couhl  not 
shake  off  his  old  retkles-inesi  and  fienetosity,  and  he  was  never 
Sblc  to  pay  a  lilho  of  hi^  ihl  ts  The  publication  of  Aururii  so 
engrossed  his  time  thai  practically  he  abandoned  the  stage.  But 
he  COOtlibuted  to  Aurora  ballads,  epigrams,  short  epic  pieces, 
and,  best  of  all,  his  oocnic  stories.  Kisfaludy  was  in  laa  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  Magyar  hunarists  and  his  comic  types, 
amuse  and  dcHgbt  to  this  day.  When  the  folk-tale  beoune 
popdar  in  Europe,  Kisfaludy  set  to  work  upon  folk-tales  also 
and  produced  (1828)  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  (hat  genre.  He 
died  on  the  Jisl  of  November  1830.  Six  years  later  the  grc.u 
literary  society  of  Hungary,  the  Kiifaludy  Tdrsos^g,  was  founded 
to  commemorate  his  genius.  Apart  from  his  own  works  it  is 
the  supreme  merit  of  Kisfaludy  tohaveneviwed  «ad  tathmalttd 
the  Magyar  filentuie^  givhig  it  a  liBge  and  ewi|MHindiWicd  of 
before  bis  time. 

The  first  edition  of  Kisfaludy's  works,  In  to  volume*,  appeared 
at  Buda  in  i8j(,  shortly  after  bisdeath,  but  the  7(h  edition  <Bu<iap<  bt 
1893)  is  the  best  and  fullest.  See  Ferenc  Toldy,  Lnti  of  the  ,Ut.;;>ijr 
Poels  (Hung.)  (Budapest.  1870);  Zsolt  BcOihy,  The  Falhtr  of  llun- 
fr.rian  Comrdy  (Bu<l.if>c»l .  i88l);  Tama*  Srana,  Tht  Two  Ki<fn!tiiiys 
(Hunc.)  (Budapest,  ik-i.).  Ki«'fal(idy'«  strugsites  and  ailventurcs 
are  atK*  most  vividly  deKribcd  in  Jokai's  novel,  Eppur  n  mu<n>e 
(Hung.). 

Sandob  [Alhuhdsi]  KiSMLODT  (f77t-s8M),  Hnngaiisn 
poet,  cldce  beethcr  of  the 


'  of  September  1772,  educated  at  Raab,  and  graduated  in  philo- 
sophy and  jurisprudence  at  Pressburg.  He  early  fell  under  the 
inilucnce  of  Schiller  and  Kleibi,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  resus- 
citation of  the  almost  e.xtinct  Hungarian  htcrature.  Disgusted 
with  his  profession,  the  law,  he  entered  the  Life  Guards  (1793) 
and  plunged  into  the  gay  life  of  Vienna,  ctiltivating  lilemtttnt^ 
leaniing  French,  German  and  Italian,  painting,  ifcrtfhiig, 
assiduMshr  fiaqucnting  the  thcatn^  and  oonaoiting  on  fmnl 
terms  with  aO  the  Itteruy  cdebritics  of  the  Anrtmn  avitiL 
In  17q6  he  was  transferred  to  the  .army  in  Italy  for  being  COB>^ 
cemcd  with  some  of  his  brother  ofhcers  of  the  Vienna  ganisoa 
in  cert,iin  irregularities.  When  Milan  was  captured  l)y  N.ifK>leon 
Kisfaludy  was  sent  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Vautlusc,  where  he 
siudieil  Petrarch  with  cnthusi.%sm  and  fell  violently  in  love  with 
Caroline  D'Esdapon,  a  kindred  spirit  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  mehuKholy  Bkfify  Lays,  the  first  port  of  the  suljsetjueniljr 
faoMUi  Mnnetak  On  icturaing  to  Austria  he  lenrod  wiih  soM 
distiacttoo  in  the  campaigns  of  179S  and  179Q  the  Rhine  aad 
in  Switacrland;  but  tiring  of  a  military  life  and  disgusted  at  the 
slowness  of  his  promotion,  he  quitted  the  army  in  September 
17QO.  and  married  his  old  love  k6za  Szegedy  at  the  iKgiiining 
of  iSoo.  The  first  hve  happy  years  of  their  life  were  passed  at 
Kam  in  \'as  county,  but  in  1S05  they  removed  to  SQBMg  Whcve 
Ki.sfaludy  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  litoaturc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  iQih  ccntuy  he  had  poblishcd  a 
volume  of  erotics  which  made  him  famous  and  his  leputation 
was  stiQ  further  incieaicd  by  his  JEtglft  or  lUas.  Durfaf  the 
tiottbloaa  times  of  tgoo,wheD  the  flcnliy  of  Zahk  county  fouiMlod 
a  confederation,  the  palatine  appointed  Kisfaludy  one  of  hb 
adjutants.  Subscqucnily,  by  commnnii,  he  wrule  .la  .account  of 
the  movement  for  prestnuiion  to  King  l  raneis,  wLn :h  w.is  com- 
mitted to  the  secret  archives,  and  Kisfaludy  w.is  furl  idikn  to 
communicate  its  contents.  In  iSjo  the  Marczebioj'a  Institute 
crowned  his  Tatti  and  the  palatine  presented  him  with  a  priu 
of  400  florins  in  the  hall  of  the  Fsst  county  ooundL  In  iSas 
ho  started  the  Aimm  with  Ms  younger  brother  Kiroly  (see 
above).  When  the  academy  was  founded  in  1830  Kisfaludy 
was  the  first  cotinty  member  elected  to  it.  In  1835  he  n-signed 
l)caiusc  he  was  obliged  to  sliare  the  honour  of  winnins  the 
.icadcmy's  grand  pri.!c  wi'.h  VorSsmarty.  After  the  de^T,ih  of 
his  first  wife  (iSjj)  he  married  a  second  time,  ljut  \\y  neither  of 
his  wivt-s  had  he  any  chdd.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were 
spent  in  his  Tusculum  among  the  vineyards  of  Silmcg  and 
Somla.  He  died  on  the  a8ih  of  October  1&44.  Alcnnder 

I  Kisfaludy  staada  ahme  UMOg  the  tising  literary  schools  <f 
his  day.  He  was  not  etvea  iuAucnced  by  his  friend  the  peat 
critic  Kazinczy,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  young  classical 
writers  of  his  day.  Kisfaludy's  art  was  self-taught,  solitary 
and  abH)lule!y  indrjieiulciit.  If  he  iniiialcd  any  one  it  was 
Petrarch;  indeed  his  f.\mr.,is  }l:i:jy  tztrdmei  ("The  Loves 
of  Himiy "},  as  his  culiccted  sonnets  are  called,  have  won 
for  him  the  title  of  "The  Hungarian  Petmcb."  But 
the  paaiioa  of  Kisfaludy  is  far  more  sincere  and  real  than 
ever  Pemrch's  was,  and  be  completely  Magyariicd  everything 
he  borrSMwd.  After  finishing  the  seonMa  lUifaludy  devoted 
himsdf  to  more  objective  writing,  as  ia  the  fatcompamble  RttHt, 
whieli  reproduce  the  scenery  and  the  history  of  the  delighlful 
countii-s  which  surround  Lake  Balaton.  He  ulso  contributed 
numerous  talcs  and  other  pieces  t"  Aur.ira.  Far  less  successful 
were  his  pUyt.  of  which  Utmy^di  Jinot  (1616),  by  far  the  longest 
diaaia  ia  the  Hiopriaa  kagMgc^  BBod  able  be  I 


The  best  critical  edition  of  fUndor  KtsfaludyVewlnfMlie  foorth 
complete  edition,  by  David  Angyal,  in  ci(ht  valomss  (Hadapear, 
I89ji).  Sec  Tam&s  Sxana,  The  two  Kisfaludyt  (Hung.)  (Budapest, 
187b);  Imrc  Sandor,  7  Ac  Infiutnt*  of  tht  lMia»  oh  Ike  UiMtariaa 
Literature  (Hung.)  (Budapest.  1878):  KiUnia  SOawKi.  XM/a/iirfy 
and  kb  lUb  Ofuag.)  (Budapest,  am.  XR.  N.  B.) 

KISH,  or  Kais  (ihc  Tirst  form  is  Persian  and  the  second 
Arabic),  an  island  in  the  Fersian  Gulf.  It  ts  mentioned  in  the 
1 7th  century  as  being  the  reridencc  of  an  Arab  pirate  from  Oman, 
win  ciartad  a  tiibuu  ffoaa  the  paari  fiahcdcs  of  the  gulf  had  had 
Iheiitleel '«KiM  «C  the  Sm,"  Md  Jt  m 
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KISHANGARH— KISM£T 


i^lh  rrntury  with  the  fall  of  Siraf  as  a  tr  ir.sii  siatton  of  ihc 
trade  between  India  and  ibc  WesC.  In  ihe  14th  century  it  was 
supplanted  by  Hormux  and  lapsed  into  its  former  insignificance. 
The  itUnd  is  nearly  to  on.  Inng  and  5  m.  bioad,  and  conuina 
a  Bitmber  of  small  villages,  the  huicst,  Maihi,  with  alxml  too 
iMiaeik  bdag  ritaated  on  its  nonh-eastem  corner  in  at^  34'  N. 
and  $4*    B.  The  highest  part  of  the  island  has  an  elevation  of 

|»o  ft.  The-  i'.'iaiii'.int:,  :ire  AriliS.  .ind  niMrly  all  iK-arl  fishers,  [ 
possessing  m.iny  !x)ats,  which  ihcy  t.ikc  to  the  pear!  banks  on 
the  Arabian  coast.  The  water  supply  is  $ca:Uy  and  there  is 
little  vegetation,  but  sufficient  for  sustaining  some  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  and  some  cattle.  Near  the  centre  of  the  north 
coast  ate  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty,  now  known  as  Haiira,  with 
icniaias  o(  •  mmsaie,  with  octagoaal  columns,  maaonry,  water- 
dstciw  (tm  ISO  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad,  H  ft*  <iecp)  aad  a  fiae 
undergrawid  canal,  or  aqueduct,  half  a  mOe  kHig  and  eat  tn  the 

f.iir^l  rock  ro  ft  I  f  low  the  surface.  Frjpmcr.ts  of  (glazed  tiles 
and  brown  aiiJ  blue  potttry.  of  thin  white  and  blue  Chinese  . 
porcelain,  of  green  celadon  (some  with  white  scroll-work  or  | 
figures  in  relief),  glas-s  beads,  bangles,  &c.,  arc  abundant.  Kfsh 
the  Kataia  of  Arrian;  Chisi  and  Quis  of  Marco  I'ulo;  Quixi, 
Qucis,  Caez,  Cats,  &c.,  of  Portuguese  writers;  and  Khcnn,  or 
Kenn,  of  English. 

KUHANOARH.  a  native  sUte  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency.  Area,  858  sq.  m.;  pop.  (iQot),  90,970,  showing  a  decrease 
of  27%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  iSqq-iooo; 
estimated  revenue,  £34,000;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  slate  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  by  a  younger  sf<n 
of  the  raja  of  Jodhpur.  In  i8i3  Kishangarh  first  came  into 
direct  relations  with  the  British  government,  by  entering  into  a 
treaty,  together  with  the  other  Rajput  states,  for  the  suppression 
of  tbe  Pindari  marauders  by  whom  the  country  was  at  that  time 
nvatnin.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  mahataja»  is  a  Rajput  of  the 
Katherdan.  MahaiajaMadaBSintflasceiidedttetliioiiein  1900 
at  the  ige  of  dxtcen,  and  attended  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  The  administration,  under 
the  di'Min,  is  highly  spoken  of.  Irrigation  from  tanks  and  wells 
has  been  cxtendetl;  fartories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton  have 
l«-cn  started;  and  the  s<Ki.il  reform  movement,  for  discouraging 
excessive  expenditure  on  marriages,  has  been  very  successful. 
The  state  is  traversed  by  the  Rajputana  railway.  The  town  of 
KwmiioaaH  ia  18  n.  N.W.  ei  Ajmeic  by  nuL  Pep.  (1901), 
ie.«3«  It  lslheieaidCBce«f  nany  jUnnetcfaaBta. 

KBHIHEV  (KhUanawot  the  MoldavianB),a  town  of  south-west 
Rassia,  capital  of  the  govemnvent  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  Ihe 
right  liank  of  the  Ryk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  and  on  the 
railway  between  Odtbsa  and  J.issy  in  Rumania,  i?o  m.  W.N'.W. 
from  the  fornvcr.  At  the  begint-.iiig  of  the  ii>ih  century  it  was 
but  a  poor  village,  and  in  1812  when  it  was  arquirc«l  by  Russia 
from  lloldavia  it  had  only  7000  inhabitants;  twenty  years  later 
ita  population  numbered  35,000,  while  in  1863  it  had  with  its 
Mbarbs  9»peo  MbaUkanta.  and  in  1000-135,787.  composed  of 
the  most  varied  nationalities— Moldaviaas.  Walaclilana,  R«s- 
Bfains,  Jews  (43%),  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Germans  and  Gypsies. 
A  massacre  (pofrom)  of  the  Jews  was  perfxtrated  here  in  looj. 
The  to«m  consists  of  two  p.irts — the  old  or  lower  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Byk,  and  the  new  or  upper  town,  situated  on  high 
crags,  450  to  500  ft.  above  the  river.  The  wide  suburbs  are 
rrmaricable  for  their  gardens,  wliich  produce  great  quantities  of 
fniiu  (especially  plums,  which  are  dried  and  exported),  tobacco, 
malbany  iHeeefor  silkworms,  and  wine.  The  buildings  of  the 
town  are  sombre,  shabby  and  low,  but  built  of  stone;  and  the 
streets,  though  wide  and  shadea  by  acacias,  are  mostly  unpaved. 
Kishinev  i-s  the  scat  of  the  archbishop  of  Bessarabia,  and  has  a 
«at!iedra!,  an  ccclt-si.istical  seminary  with  Sco  sludenl.s,  a  college, 
and  a  g.irdening  school,  a  muicum,  a  public  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  sanatorium  with  sulphur  springs.  Ihc  town  is 
adorned  with  statues  of  Tsar  Alexander  II.  (i8iB6)  and  the  poet 
Pushkin  (iMs).  Theve  are  tallow-mclting  houses,  steam  flow- 
"  '  aad       isMtia.  dtaneries  and  tobacco  ' 


tht  trade  ia  veijr  acHweand  increasing,  Kishinev  being  ■  centre 
fat  the  BimahlM  tiade  ia  yain.  wtoe,  tobacco, 


tallow,  wool 


and  skins,  ci[Kirted  to  .\ustria  and  to  Odessa.  The  town  playti 
an  iii'.poitatit  part  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
j877-;S,  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  Russian  invasion. 

KUUM  (also  Arab.  JaUnt  tMumttak,  Pen.  JtturA  i  4aHz^ 
lit.  Long  Istaad),  an  Uand  at  the  aionth  «f  the  Fenfaui  GnN, 
separated  from  the  Persian  mainland  by  the  Khor-i-Jafari,  a 
strait  which  at  lis  narrowest  point  is  less  than  7  m.  broad. 
f)n  British  .Xdmiralty  charts  it  figures  as  "Clarence  Strait." 
the  name  given  to  it  by  British  surveyors  in  1S2S  in  honour  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (W'dliam  IV.).    The  island  is  70  m.  long, 
its  main  axis  running  G  N.E.  by  W.S.W.    Its  greatest  breadth 
is  >a  m.  and  the  mean  breadth  about  7  m.     .A  rangp  ol  hflis 
from  jeo  l»  6oe  fL  high,  with  strongly  marked  ciiBi|iiiwn> 
runs  nearty  parafld  to  the  southern  coast;  they  ai*  latfely 
composed,  like  theaeafBormuz  and  the  nei^bourtng  mainland, 
of  rock  salt,  which  is  regularly  quarried  in  several  places, 
principally  at   Nimakd.iTi      c   sail  eell.ir)  anil  Sjl.ikh  on  !?  e 
south  coast,  and  forms  oni-  of  the  chiif  firuducis  of  the  isljr.d. 
tlnding  its  way  to  Muscat,  India  and  /..i.i.-ili  ir     In  the  crnirc  oC 
the  island  some  hills,  consisting  of  sandstone  and  marl.  ris«  to  aa 
elevation  of  ijoo  ft.    In  its  general  aspect  the  island  is  parched 
and  barren-looking,  like  the  south  of  Persia,  but  it  coataios 
fertile  portions,  which  produce  grain,  dates,  grapes,  mcioas,  Ac 
Traces  of  naphtha  were  observed  near  Salakh,  but  cncaane 
boring  operations  in  iSqs  did  not  lead  to  any  lesult.  The 
town  of  Kishm  (pop.  5000)  Is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.    TTic  famous  navigator,  William  Bafhn,  was  killed  here 
in  January  i6n  by  a  shf-i  (r 'm  the  Portuguese  castle  close  by. 
which  a  British  force  was  ttien  besieging     Lafii  (Laft,  Lcit), 
the  next  place  in  im|)0rtance  (reduced  by  a  Hrilish  fleet  in  iHogj, 
is  situated  about  midway  on  the  northern  coast  in  the  most 
fertile  port  of  the  island.    There  ate  diO  many  flourishing 
villafca.  At  Basidu  or  Baiaadore  (comet  name  Baba  Sa'idu), 
on  the  western  eiticmity  «f  the  tsbnd.  the  British  goveraneat 
maintafaied  «mS  1879  a  sanatorium  for  the  crews  of  their 
gunboats  in  the  gulf,  with  barracks  for  a  company  of  sc(>o>^ 
belonging  to  the  marine  battalion   at   lionibay,  workshops, 
hospital,  &-C.    The  village  is  still  Hritish  prot>crty,  but  its 
occupants  arc  reduced  to  a  couple  of  men  in  charge  of  a  coal 
depot,  a  provision  store  and  about  90  villagers.    In  December 
1896  a  terrible  earthquaka  deHsayed  about  four- fifths  of  the 
houica  oa  the  islaad  aad  aver  laoo  persons  lost  their  Um. 
Hie  total  pepahllon  is  generally  estimated  at  about  15,000 
to  soiooo,  but  the  German  Adniiiahy's  Scgcbkeadfawh /ir  dka 
Penhtktn  Golf  (or  1907  has  40,000. 

Kishm  is  the  ancient  Ojr.ji/j,  or  f'<v,\/,,''.  3  r.art'e  said  to 
have  survived  until  recently  in  a  village  called  ilrokl,  or  Hrokhu 
It  was  also  called  the  island  of  the  Ueni  Kavan,  from  an  .Arab 
tribe  of  that  name  which  came  from  Oman.  (A.  H  S.) 

KISKUNP£lEGYHAZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Pest  Pilis  Solt-iCiskuo,  80  m.  S.S.£.  of  Budapest  by  raiL 
Pop.  (iQoo),  33,34a.  Among  the  principal  buildings  arc  a  iae 
town  ball,  a  ReniaB  Cklholic  gywaasiam  aad  a  ntodcra  laige 
parish  church.  The  sumunding  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards,  fruit  gardens,  and  tobacco  and  com  fields.  The 
town  itself,  which  is  an  important  railway  junction,  is  chicl'.y 
noted  for  its  great  cattle-market.  Numerous  Roman  urns  and 
other  ancient  relics  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
17th  century  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  TMtik 
and  it  was  not  recolooized  and  rebuilt  till  174J. 

KISLOVOMK.  a  town  and  health-resort  of  Rusaiaa 
Caucasia,  ia  the  province  of  I'erek,  situalad  at  aa  alUtade  a( 
1690  ft.,  in  a  deep  caldron-shaped  valley  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Caucasus,  40  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Pyatigorsk.  Pop.  (i.<<0Tt. 
4078.  The  limestone  hills  which  surround  the  town  rise  by 
successive  steps  or  terraces,  and  contain  numerous  cavi-s.  T>iC 
mineral  waters  arc  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  arid 
gas  and  have  a  temperature  of  51**  P.  The  principal  spring 
is  known  as  Narsan,  ami  its  water  is  called  by  the  Cirrassiaaa 
the  "  drink  of  heroes." 

nnm;  U/tt,  dsttiay*  a  lenn  and  fay  Mahonnnedaas  la 
cxpcaiB  aa  tha  fnddma  aad  ddaia  af  muf»  tot  fai  Sfc.  TIa 
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wotd  h  the  TuAUk  ktm  «f  Urn  Mbk  ijkmat,  Inm  tmm, 
to  divide. 

Xm>  the  Mt  of  prening  or  tonchtng  iHtk  the  lips,  cheek, 
Ittod  or  lips  of  another,  as  a  sign  or  expression  of  love,  alToftion, 
reverence  or  greeting.  Skeat  {Etym.  Dkt.,  i8<)5)  conneris  (he 
Teut.  base  kutsa  wiih  Lai.  ptUus,  taste,  and  with  Goth  kuUiif, 
test,  from  kinsan,  to  choose,  and  takes  "  kits  "  as  uUimatcly  a 
doublet  of  "choice." 

For  the  litargical  otttilum  p<uit  or  "  kias  of  peaee,"  Pax.  See 
further  C.  Nyrop.  The  Kist  and  tls  Hiit«ry,  trans,  by  W.  F.  Harvey 
(1902);  J.  J.  Claudius,  Disurtalio  dt  udulaiu>tnbHi  xxUtum  (Utrecht. 
170J):  and  "  Baisert  dVtiqueite  "  {i68<;)  in  Ankim  eunmuei  d§ 
rmtMn  at  Franet  (1834-1890,  series  ii.  torn.  13). 

XtSSAR,  or  Gvr\-.i\H  BARDARvni,  the  ancient  Xubian  lyre, 
Still  in  use  in  tgypt  and  .\byisinia.  It  consists  of  a  body 
bav.-ng  instead  of  the  iraJsiional  tortoiscshcU  back  a  fallow, 
round  bowl  of  wood,  coveted  with  t  tound-boatd  lA  thccptkia, 
in  which  are  three  snail  rauiid  aouod-hoiei.  The  arms,  set 
thraoill  the  sound-board  at  points  distant  about  the  third  of  the 
diatneter  from  the  cirrumfcrcnce,  have  the  familiar  fan  sJiapc. 
Five  gut  strings,  knotted  round  the  bar  and  raised  from  the 
sound  board  by  mean?  of  a  bridge  tailj)iccc  iitnilar  to  that  in  use 
on  the  modern  guitar,  are  plucked  Ijy  nu.in;.  of  a  f  ls  ttruni  by 
the  right  hand  for  the  mclotiy,  while  Ihc  left  hand  sometimes 
twangs  some  of  the  strings  as  a  £«ft  drone  accompaniment. 

KItSINOEN.  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 
Uofdom  of  Bavaria,  delightfully  ^tuated  In  a  broad  vaSky 
tamanded  by  high  and  weU-vooded  hOls,  on  the  Franconian 
Saale,  656  It.  above  sea-Ievtt,  6a  m.  E.  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
and  4J  N.E-of  Wur.-burgby  rail.  Pop.  (igo-o^,  4: I*;  sirvi  ts 
arc  regular  and  in  liuuiti  attractive.  It  has  a;i  Lv.uigclua!,  .-.n 
English,  a  Rusiian  .md  three  Roman  Citholi-:  t  hurcht-5,  a  tluatrc, 
and  various  benevolent  in-.! it ul  ions,  bciidesall  the  usual  buihlinsi 
for  the  lodging,  cure  and  aiiivisement  of  the  numerous  visitors 
who  arc  atttactcd  to  this,  the  most  popular  watering-place  in 
Bavaria.  In  the  Kurgarten,  a  tree-shaded  expanse  between  the 
Kurbaus  and  the  handsome  colonnaded  Konvertttioat-Saal,  are 
the  thrw  principal  springs,  the  Rftkicsy,  the  Pindtir  and  the 
Maxbrunnen,  of  which  the  first  two,  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron  and  sah,  have  a  temperature  of  51  26*  F.;  the  last 
(50  7}')  is  like  Sellers  or  Scltrcr  wa'cr.  .At  short  distances 
from  the  lorvn  are  the  intermittent  artesian  spriiig  Sulcosprudcl, 
the  Schdnborr.jprudtl  and  the  There  bit  r.quille;  and  in  the 
same  valley  as  Kissingca  are  the  nur.or  sp.is  of  Bocklet  ami 
Brtlckenau.  The  waters  of  Kissingen  arc  presrribcd  for  bmh 
internal  and  external  use  in  a  great  variety  of  discasea.  They 
ate  all  highly  diarged  with  «tut,  and  prodncthre  govenuncnt 
aalt-works  were  at  one  lime  stationed  near  Kissingen.  The 
number  of  persons  who  visit  the  place  amounts  to  alx>ut  30,000 
a  year.  The  manufactures  of  the  town,  chiefly  carriages  and 
furniture,  are  unimportant;  there  is  also  a  trade  in  fruit  and 
wine. 

The  salt  srr"r;r-.  were  known  in  the  9th  century,  and  their 
medicinal  pr  r  were  recognized  in  the  i6tb,  but  R  was 
only  diiriog  the  igih  ccatury  that  Kissingea  becMut  a  ptqMiUr 
icsorL  The  to«B  belonged  to  the  cooate  ef  Bctmcberg  until 
<J94t  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Itisbop  of  Wurzburg.  With  this 
bishopric  it  passed  later  to  Bavaria.  On  the  loth  ol  July  i^b 
the  I'rusA'ins  difeatid  the  Bavarians  with  nrcat  slaughter  !ii.ir 
Kissingen.  On  tlic  ij'.h  of  July  1S74  the  town  was  the  stctic 
of  the  attempt  <jf  the  fanatic  Kullr.af.n  t.>  .issa'sinatc  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  whom  a  statue  h.is  been  erected.  There  are  also 
monuments  to  Kings  Louis  I.  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria. 

See  Balling,  Pie  HeilquflUn  und  Biider  su  Kissingen  (Kissin^fn. 
t8&6);  A.  Soticr,  Biid  A'ujinjfn  (Leipzig.  l88l);    Werner.   ^  . 
XissitiffH  ah  Kurort  (Iterlin.  lOfij':  Leu^w^r,  Kt^iirt^m  (ur  lli-r:- 
krankt  (Wurihurn.  Tr>o.'i;  Dircl,  KiMint,rn  und  leir.e  iledijucUen 
(WUraburg,  1^924 ;  and  Kutk,  BmL  Aimimxm  (WurziMrs.  1901^ 

KORVA*  or  Kimma,  •  tafg*  river  of  teoihcm  ladla.  It 
riaes  Bear  the  Bombay  sanatorium  of  Mahabeleshwar  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  only  about  40  m.  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and,  as 

it  discharges  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  thus  flows  across  ;dni'i  t 
tbe  entire  pcmntuia  froin  wc»t  to  cau.   It  bas  an  c»limaicU 


haafai  cm  el  97^000  iq.  m.,  and  its  lengtb  b  See  m.  Ttt  eeuree 
is  held  ncrcd,  and  is  frequented  by  pilgrinui  in  Urge  numbers. 
From  Mahabeleshwar  the  Ktstna  runs  southward  in  a  rapid 

course  into  the  ni.'am's  douiinions,  then  turns  to  the  cast,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths,  carrying 
with  it  the  wafers  of  the  Bhima  from  the  north  and  thcTunga- 
badhra  from  the  south-west.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  runs 
an  extensive  strip  of  land  which  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the 
detr|taa  washed  down  by  the  Ktolna  and  Godavari.  The  river 
chaaad  it  tbnmilioat  too  ndiy  aad  tbe  atfcam  loo  rapid  to 
allow  HntfttlM  CVM  bgraBaU  aatlve  craft.  In  utility  for  Irri- 
gatfott  the  Kistfw  Is  aho  niferier  to  Its  two  sister  streams,  the 
Godivnii  niu!  Cauvery.  By  far  the  greatest  nf  its  irrigation  works 
is  the  Bezwada  anicut,  iMfrun  by  Sir  .Arthur  Cotton  in  1851. 
Bezwada  is  a  small  to»r.  ,t  the  entunce  of  the  gorge  by  which 
the  Kistna  hursts  through  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  immediately 
spreads  over  the  alluvial  plain.  The  channel  there  is  1300  yds. 
wide.  During  the  dry  season  the  depth  of  water  is  barely  6  ft., 
but  sometimi-s  it  rises  to  aS  much  as  36  ft.,  tbs  naiiinani  Hood 
dischaige  beiag  cakulated  at  i,sW^oee  cub.  ft.  per  koomL  Of 
the  two  main  eanab  coniwcted  with  the  dam,  that  en  tbe  left 
bank  breaks  into  two  branches,  the  one  running  ,^0  m.  to  Ellore, 
the  other  40  i".  to  MasuUpatam.  The  canal  on  the  right  bank 
proceeds  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  ami  also  sends  of!  two 
princi|>al  branches,  to  Nizampatam  and  Comamur.  The  lolal 
length  of  the  main  channels  is  372  m.  and  tbeMttltraaMgatod 
in  1003-1004  was  about  700,000  acres. 

KISTNA  (ur  KaisaNA),  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Madraa  PmidcBcy.  Masaiipatam  is  Uie  district  hcad< 
quartets.  Aiea,  Bi(.  m.  The  district  ie  genailly  a  ifait 
country,  but  the  interior  b  broken  by  a  few  low  hills,  the  highest 
being  1857  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Kistna, 
which  cut.  th>  ilislrict  inti>  two  portions,  and  the  Munyeru, 
I'aleru  ami  -Vagukru  (tributaries  of  the  (Jundlakamma  and 
the  Kistna);  the  last  only  is  n:ivig2l)!i".  The  Kolar  lake,  whicb 
covers  an  area  of  31  by  14  m.,  and  the  Romparu  swamp  arfe 
natural  receptacles  for  the  diaininc  OB  the  noftb  aad  aOBth  lidea 
of  the  Kistna  req>ectlvely. 

In  1901  the  pofMilatioo  wai  3,154,803,  showing  an  incretttOI 
16%  in  the  decade.  Suhaeqaenily  the  area  of  the  district  was 
reduced  by  the  formatieB  01  the  Mwdlsiriet  of  Gtmtor  (f.v.), 
though  Ki<.tna  received  an  awwtlen  of  territory  from  Godavari 
district.  The  population  in  IQOI  on  the  area  as  reconstituted 
{sSw  sq.  m.)  was  1,744.13s.  The  Kistna  dclla  system  of  irrig.n- 
tion  canals,  which  arc  available  also  for  navigation,  connect  with 
the  Godavari  system.  The  principal  crops  arc  rice,  millets, 
pulse,  oil-sceds,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  a  little  sugar-cane. 
There  arc  several  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton.  Tbe 
cigars  known  in  England  as  Lunkas  are  partly  maiie  from  to- 
bacco grown  OB  leaAwor  irisBds  in  the  Kistna.  The  maaitfacture 
of  chintzes  at  Masalipatain  is  a  decaying  industry,  but  cotton  is 
woven  everywhere  for  domestic  use.  Salt  is  evaporated,  under 
government  suptrvi,i(in,  along  the  toast.  Be.'wad.i  .it  the  head 
of  the  delta,  IS  a  [ilatcof  prowing  importaiite,  as  the  central 
junction  of  the  East  Coast  raib^ay  s>>iein.  which  cros«ri  the 
inland  portion  of  the  district  in  thrvc  directions.  Some  sea- 
borne trade,  chiefly  coasting,  is  carried  on  at  the  open  roadsteads 
of  MasuKpatam  and  MiaampaUm,  both  in  the  delta.  Tbe 
Church  Misaioaaiy  Society  euppatts  a  colege  at  Maari^tMB. 

The  cariy  history  of  Kbtna  h  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
northern  Orcan.  Dharanikotaand  the  adjacent  town  of  Antra- 
vati  were  the  scats  of  early  Hindu  and  Buddhist  govern- 
rrcnt.>;  and  the  more  modern  Rajah mundry  owed  its  importaiicc 
to  Liter  dynast  ie*.  The  Chaluky.n  here  five  place  to  the  Cholas, 
who  in  turn  were  ousted  by  the  Rcddi  kings,  who  flourished 
during  the  14th  century,  and  built  the  forts  of  Bellamkonda, 
Kondavi  and  RondapaHi  in  the  north  of  the  district,  whik  the 
Gajapati  dynasty  of  Oriwa  rated  iB  the  north.  Alterwaids  the 
entire  district  passed  to  the  Kutb  Shahfs  of  Gokendi,  mtfl 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire  by  Auranpeb  in  1687.  Meantime 
the  English  had  in  161 1  established  n  '.m  il!  f  u'^  ' y  at  MaSllBpa'* 
tam,  wiierc  I  hey  traded  wnb  varying  fortune  ftora  1799^  when. 
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Masulipatacn  being  captured  from  the  French  by  Colonel  Forde, 
with  a  force  sent  by  Lord  Clive  from  Calcutta,  the  power  of  the 
English  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  complete. 

KIT  (i)  (imbably  an  adaputioa  of  the  Middi*  DuUb  UlU, 
•  wooden  tub,  iiaually  with  »  Kd  and  htada,  fai  awdcni  Dntcik 
kit  means  a  tankard),  a  tub,  basket  or  pail  iocd  for  holding  nOk, 
butter,  eggs,  fish  and  other  goods;  also  applied  to  similar  recef>- 
taclcs  for  varluas  dunscsiic  purposes,  or  for  hoWii'ig  .1  '.vorkm.in's 
tools,  &c.  lly  Uatiifcrtiuc  "  Itjt  "  came  10  mean  the  KXils  ihcm- 
tdvcs,  IlUt  more  commonly  personal  effects  such  as  clothing, 
especially  that  of  a  soldier  or  aailor,  the  word  including  the  knap- 
sack or  oihur  rct-cptada  Ib  which  the  effects  are  packed, 
(a)  The  aaine  (pcrbapt  t  eonaplkia  ci  "  ducm  **  Ct.  nMfia) 
of  a  tquJl  yftm,  about  t6  in.  loaf,  phjrad  wfth  a  bow 
o(  acailjr  the  une  length,  much  used  it  one  time  by  dancing- 
ausien.  The  French  name  is  poekette.  the  instnunent  being 
snail  enough  to  go  into  the  pocket. 

KITAZATO.  SHIBASABURO  (tS56-  ).  Japanese  doctor  of 
medicine,  was  born  at  Kumamoto  in  1S56  and  studied  in 
Germany  under  Koch  from  1885  to  tSgi.  He  became  one  of  the 
foremost  bacteriologbts  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  bacilli  of  tetanus,  diplitlMtia  and  plague, 
the  hit  in  ocwjunctioo  with  Dr  Aoyaau^  who  accompankd  btan 
to  HMfl^Boag  in  iIm  during  aa  nideodc  at  that  plaet. 

KIT-CAT  CLOB.  a  dub  of  Whig  wits,  paititen,  poHticiaat 
and  men  of  letters,  founded  in  London  about  170-,  The  name 
was  dcriveil  from  lh,il  of  Chri-slophcr  C.it,  the  kcriicr  of  Uic  pic- 
housc  in  wl-.ith  the  iluh  met  in  Shire  L,ine.  r.f.ir  Temple  Bar. 
The  meetings  were  afterwards  held  at  the  Fountain  tavern  in 
the  Strand,  arvd  latterly  in  a  room  specially  built  for  the  purpose 
at  Bam  Elms,  the  residence  of  the  secretary,  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  publisher.  In  summer  the  club  met  at  the  Upper  1  l.i^k, 
Han^Mtaad  Heath.  The  dub  odgiaalljr  consisted  of  thiity^iine, 
afterwards  of  forty-eight  mendien,  and  indoded  among  ethers 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Vanbrugh,  Congrcve,  Steele  and  A<!dison.  The  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  members  were  painte^l  by  Sir  Oodfrey 
Knellcr,  hims<-|[  a  member,  of  a  uniform  size  suited  to  the  height 
of  the  Jt;vrn  l-^lrns  rootn  in  which  the  club  dined.  The  canvas, 
36  X  if>  in.,  admitted  of  less  than  a  half-leogth  portrait  but 
was  sufficiently  bng  to  include  a  hand,  and  this  b  kaoan  aa  thtt 
kit-cat  size.  The  dub  waa  dissolved  about  I7Ml 

KITCHSN  (O.E.  (yc$mi  tUs  and  other  cognate  fomt.  indk  as 
Dutch  ktuketit  Ger.  JCicAe,  Dan.  kMxn,  Fr.  euisinf,  arc  formed 
ffpoa  the  Low  Lat.  ttuina,  Lat.  e^quiiut,  coqucre,  to  cook),  the 
room  or  place  in  a  bouse  set  apart  for  cooking,  in  which  the 
culinary  and  other  domestic  utensils  are  kept.  The  range  or 
cooking-stove  fitted  ^ith  li  nler  for  hot  w.ucr,  oven  .^n  l  other 
appliances,  is  often  known  as  a  "  kitchener  "  (sec  Cookcrv  and 
HcATisc^.  Archaeologists  have  used  the  term  "  kitchen-midden," 
i.€.  kitchen  rubbish-heap  ( Danish  AMiivii-oi^titf)  for  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  prehistoric  man,  conuining  bones,  remains  of  edibleshdl* 
fish,  implemenu,  &c.  (see  SnsUrSBAM).  "  Midden,"  in  Middle 
English  mydding,  is  a  Scandinavian  word,  from  myg,  muck, 
filth,  Uiddyng,  heap;  the  latter  word  gives  the  English  "  dung." 

KirCiUNER,  HORAHO  HERBERT  KITCHENER.  Viecou.sT 
(1850-  ),  British  field  marshal,  was  the  son  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  H.  Kitchener  and  was  born  at  liully  Longford,  Co.  Kerr>-, 
on  the  »4lh  of  June  1850.  He  entered  the  Royal  Mil;iar> 
Academy.  Wodwicfa,  in  1868,  and  was  coounissioned  second 
Iwutanant,  Royal  Engineen,  in  1871.  Aa  a  subaltern  he 
waa  enployad  in  anrvagr  work  ia  Cypnu  aad  fikstinsb  and 
«a  piMBOtian  in  captafa  la  »8>j  una  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
anny,  then  in  course  of  re-orgai^satioa  under  British  ofTicer*. 
In  the  following  year  he  served  on  the  sUff  of  the  British  expedi- 
tionary force  on  the  N  ile,  and  was  promoted  succes.sivcly  major 
an  I  licuitiiant-coloncl  by  brevet  for  his  services.  From  18S6  to 
iSS-i  he  Was  commawiant  at  Saai.in,  commanding  and  nsceiving 
a  severe  wound  in  the  action  of  Itandub  in  18S8.  In  18S8  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  cciions  of  Camaizieh  and  Totki. 
From  sSSg  to  1S92  be  served  aa  adiutaat-flsaenl  of  the  anny. 
Ha  had  baoBoa  bi«vtt><afaMMl  ia  tha  British       ia  M  aad 


he  received  the  C.B.  in  18S0  after  the  action  of  Toski  la  iS<)» 
Colonel  Kitchener  succeeded  Sir  Francis  (Lord)  GrenfcU  as  sirdar 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  three  years  later,  when  be  had  com- 
pleted his  predeccaioc's  work  of  ic-ofgsaisiag  tlia  foroea  «i  the 
khediva,  be  began  the  fonaiSaa  «C  aa  eapeJitianaiy  tarn  m 
the  vexed  military  frontier  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  advance  into 
the  Sudan  (ice  Eovpt,  MUilary  OptraiiPHs)  was  prepared  by 
thorough  administrative  work  on  his  part  v.hich  pair.ed  universal 
admiration.  In  i&ob  Kitchener  won  the  action  of  Fcrkct 
(June  7)  and  advanccl  the  frontier  and  the  ra-lw.-.y  to  Dongola. 
In  iSg;  Sir  Archibald  Hunter's  \'ictory  of  Abu  Ilamed  (Aug.  7) 
carried  the  Eg>'ptian  flag  one  tUft  blthv,  and  in  1S98  the 
resolve  to  destroy  the  Mabdi's  powec  was  openly  indicated  hir 
the  despatch  of  a  British  force  to  co-cpoatewftb  theEgypdana. 
The  oiniari  who  in  x8g6  became  a  British  auior-gcacral  aad 
recdvcd  the  K.C.B.,  comnranded  the  united  force,  which  stormed 
the  Mahdist  zarclia  on  the  riwr  .\'b  ir.i  on  ilic  Slh  of  April,  and, 
the  outposts  being  soon  afterwards  ,id'. amcd  to  Metemmch  and 
Shendy,  the  British  force  was  au^nicntcd  to  the  s'.rcngih  of  a 
division  for  the  final  advance  on  Khartum.  Kitchener's  work 
was  crowned  and  the  power  of  the  Mahdisls  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  victory  of  Omdurman  (Sept.  2).  for  which  he  was  cshed 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  recdved  the 
C.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  giant  of  Xsoyooa  Littk 
more  than  a  year  aftcfwaids,  wMIe  still  drdar  of  the  Egyptka 
army,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  and  appointed  c\..d- 
of-stafi  to  Ix)rd  Roberts  In  the  South  African  War  iscc  1  kx:.s- 
vwt.,  Hiilory).  In  this  capacity  he  served  in  the  campaign  ol 
faardcberg.  the  advance  on  IJlocmfontcin  aad  the  sub»cquent 
northward  advance  to  Pretoria,  and  on  Lord  Roberts'  return  to 
England  in  November  1900  succeeded  him  as  commandcr-io- 
chief,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  local  tank  of  gencraL  In 
June  190a  the  long  and  harMning  war  caaM  to  its  cloaa,  aad 
Kitchener  waa  itwaidcd  1^  ad^noenent  to  the  dignUy  oC 
viscount,  promotion  to  the  substantive  rank  of  general  **  for 
distinguished  sc^'ice,''  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  grant  of 
£50.000.   I!c  v.a.'i  a!s.o  incJuJeJ  in  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Ininicdijiel)  alter  the  (icacc  lie  went  to  Indi.i  as  commandcr- 
in-diicf  in  the  ICist  In>Iits,  and  in  this  position,  which  he  held 
for  seven  years,  he  carried  out  net  only  many  far-reaching 
administrative  reforms  but  a  complete  re-organization  and  strate- 
gical redistribution  of  the  British  and  native  fonea.  On  leaving 
India  in  1909  he  was  promoted  field  marshal,  aad  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Connntght  as  commander-in-chief  and  high  comnus- 
sioner In  th*  Mediterranean.  This  post,  not  of  great  im;>ortatKe 
in  itself,  was  r<p.irded  as  a  virtual  command  01  t!ic  colonial  as 
distinct  from  ilic  liome  and  the  Indian  forces,  and  on  hi.s  appoint- 
ment Lord  Kitchener  (after  a  vi-it  to  Japan)  undertook  a  iwur  of 
ins[>cction  of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  .'\u:>'ntUa 
and  New  Zealand  in  order  to  assist  in  drawing  up  local  schemes  of 
defence.  In  this  mission  he  was  highly  succcHful,  and  earned 
golden  opinions.  But  soon  after  his  return  to  Fi^^nd  in 
.\pril  iQto  ho  declined  to  take  up  his  Mediterranean  appalnk* 
mcnt,  owing  to  his  dislike  of  its  inadequate  scope,  and  he  waa 
succeeded  in  June  by  Sir  Ian  Jlamiltnn. 

KITE,'  the  PaUo  mihus  of  Linnaeus  and  Milius  i<:l:ttu:  if 
moiiern  ornithologists,  once  probably  the  most  familiar  bird  of 
prey  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  one  of  the  rarest.  Three  or  fcur 
h.mdrcd  years  ago  foreii,ticrs  were  .struck  with  its  abundance  ia 
the  streets  of  London.  I*.  doubtless  the  scavenger  in  ordinary 
of  that  and  other  lar^^e  ;  >  ;:,  (as  kindred  species  now  ate  in 
Eastern  laad^,  eieept  where  iu  place  waa  lakca  by  the  tavca; 
for  Sir  Thomas  Bnnme  (c.  tMa)  wrote  of  the  lat  ler  at  Korwkk— 
"  in  good  pkntic  about  the  citty  which  makes  so  few  kites  to  be 
seen  hereabout."  John  Wolley  has  well  remarked  of  the  modern 
I.t:n'!:ineri  that  few  "  who  see  the  paper  toys  hoN^ering  over  the 
fvirks  in  fine  days  of  summer,  have  any  idea  th.-it  the  bird  frora 
which  they  derive  their  name  used  to  iloat  all  day  in  hot  weather 
high  over  the  lieads  of  their  ancestor?  "  V.vtn  at  tlic  l-f>-.n- 
ning  of  the  ii;tb  century  the  kite  firmel  .1  fiilurc  «. '  t;-;iv 

'  In  O.E.  ia  no  rdaaed  woid  appears  in  cognate  lantoaanb 
aedSk«avM»wiih  "  glide."  kakoaamhsf  name. 
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«  cant  ImdOTpir  la  BagUad,  m  th«y  bad  done  In  the  daye 
when  tlie  pMt  Omper  wrote  ol  tken.  B«t  u  evB  UmMOon 

came  upon  the  spcciw.  It  must  have  been  always  hated  by  the 
hcnwife,  but  the  resources  of  civilijation  in  jhc  shape  of  the  gun 
and  the  gfn  were  dLTini  to  her.  Tin;,  M.crc.  however,  employed 
with  fatal  zeal  by  the  gamekeeper;  (or  the  kite,  which  had  long 
aiTonled  thetupremest  sport  to  the  falconer,  was  now  left  friend- 
less,"* and  in  a  very  few  years  it  seems  to  have  been  exterminated 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  certain  woo<is  in  the 
Wcaura  MidlMdi,  as  irell  aa  Wales,  eicnted.  la  theae  latter 
a  anal  temiiaiit  atiil  tdMs;  iMt  tlie  ii«ll-«Mhen  of  tMi  liettitlhfl 
yecfasarc  naturally  chary  of  giving  information  that  might  lead 
to  lt«  further  persenitkm.  In  Jicotland  there  is  no  reason  to 
SDrr-'^f  i'^''*'  ''^  numbers  sufTcrcd  much  diminution  until  about 
1&3S,  or  even  later,  when  the  systematic  destruction  of  "vermin  " 
00  so  many  moors  was  begun.  In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  now 
as  much  restricted  to  certain  districts  as  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  those  districts  it  would  be  most  iDea|iediCBt  to  indicate. 

Tbc  Ut«  ill  acoaediRf  to  Ha  *ei,  from  95  to  17  in.  in  length, 
aboQl  one  balf  of  wfaka  b  made  tip  bjr  Its  deeply  foiked  tall, 
capable  of  great  expansion,  and  therefore  a  powerful  rodder, 
enabling  the  bird  while  soaring  on  its  wide  wings,  more  than 
5  ft.  in  extent,  to  direct  its  circling  ciurse  with  scarcely  a  move- 
ment that  is  nppnrent  to  the  sprclatnr  Lclow.  Its  pcneral  colour 
{■pale  rc'Jdish-brown  or  cinnamon,  tin-  lv\Mi  lieins  prfvish-whitc, 
iMt  almost  each  feather  has  the  sh.ift  dark.  The  tail  feathers  are 
broad,  of  a  light  re<l,  barred  with  fkcp  brown,  and  furnish  the 
aalaaoB  fiiher  with  one  of  the  choicot  mateiiala  of  hia  "flies." 
TV  SMt,  acailjr  atmyt  boQt  In  the  cratch  of  a  hige  tree,  fa 
fSfONd  of  sticks  intermixed  with  many  strange  substances 
collected  as  chance  may  offer,  but  among  them  rags '  seem  always 
to  have  a  place.  The  eggs,  three  or  four  in  nun".l'or,  nre  <jf  a  dull 
white.  six»tted  and  blotched  with  several  r^hadcs  of  brown,  and 
often  lilac.  It  is  f-[te(i.illy  rnrntionrd  by  old  authors  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  kite  was  resident  throughout  the  year;  whereas 
00  the  Continent  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  marked 
aid|itBti»  flttetchiag  its  winp  towards  the  south  ia  cutann. 
wlatiMiag  la  Africa,  aad  returaing  fa  spiiag  to  the  laad  ol  iu 
birth. 

There  is  a  second  Earo|  v  ;  n  tjx  cies,  not  distantly  related,  the 
if  i7r«»  mirr  '.nj  or  cUr  of  most  authors,'  smaller  in  size,  with  a 
general  dull  blatkish  brown  plumage  and  a  less  forked  tail.  In 
some  districts  this  is  much  commoner  than  the  red  kite,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  has  appeared  in  Fn^land.  Its  habits  arc  very  like 
those  of  the  species  already  described,  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
addicted  to  fishiag.  Nearly  allied  to  this  black  kite  are  the 
if.  atfyfUm  of  Africa,  the  M.  fnltda  (the  coauaoh  pariih  Ute 

•  Ceorsc  third  earl  of  Orford.  died  in  1791,  and  Colonel  Thornton, 
who  with  him  had  Ix-cn  the  latest  fulUxser  (jf  thi»  hixhe't  I  ranch  of 
the  art  of  falcunry,  lr>  We  lii*  lunvkin,;  r--t,iMi'li!;ieriI  t  iii.iny 
year*  after.  There  is  no  cvidi  nce  tli.it  the  pur>ui(  ol  t!ie  kite  w.is 
m  Embwd  or  any  other  country  reserved  to  kin{;»  or  pnvilrgcd 
perMMW,  but  the  taking  of  it  was  quite  beyond  the  po»cr*  of  the 
ordinary  trained  falcoos,  and  in  older  day*  practK-ally  became 
limited  to  thoie  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  kilc  bad  attached  to 
it,  especially  in  France,  the  epithet  of  "  royal,"  which  has  still 
•urvtved  in  the  specific  appellation  of  rrgntit  applied  to  it  by  many 
ornithologists.  The  scancLilous  work  ol  >ir  Antony  Wildon  {Court 
and  Character  of  Kin[  Jarr.es,  p.  104)  liejr-.  witnos  t  >  the  t  xrellenrc 
of  the  kite  as  a  quarry  in  anamusiag  story  of  the  "  Uriii^li  Solomon," 
whose  master-falconer.  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  being  determined  to 
outdo  the  prrformance  of  the  French  king's  falconer,  who,  when  sent 
to  England  to  show  snort. " coaU  ooc  kill  one  kite,  oufs  beiaa  more 
mai^nanimoiu  than  the  Praoch  kite."  at  last  Sttcorcdtd.  after  an 
outlay'  of  £1000,  in  getting  a  cast  ol  hawks  that  took  nine  khes 
runnmg — "  ncwr  misled  one."  On  the  strength  of  this.  James  was 
induced  to  witne?i<  a  (\\\^hx  at  Roy>iion.  "  but  the  Irite  went  to  such 
m  mountee  a*  all  the  field  lu-^t  fif,\\t  uf  ki'r  an>t  Ihiwlre  and  all,  and 
neither  kite  nor  hnakr  wi  r,  eiih.  r  M-en  or  hcjid  u(  to  this  present." 

'  Thus  jijstil)  the  .idvirp  of  Sfi  il;c  i)- .in  ^  .\u;nUrii>  (ll'iw.yr'j 
Tai*,  iv.  3^ — ''  When  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  linen  " — very 
HfCBwary  m  the  case  <f  the  iaiwdienes  in  eldett  timCk  Vina  the 
iMd  eommonly  IreiiiMandtbrfrdrytiiMnMMda. 

•  Dr  R.  Dowdier  Sharpt  (Crf.  Birds  Brit.  Mmi.  L  ft»)  calla  it 
if-  korn/iun,  but  the  finwoof  S.  G.  Cmelin's  ^ecifwr  XaracliM. 
whence  the  name  is  taken,  anqocctioaably  f^nscats  ike  omoi^ 
bnaiaid  (Cimn  amgbimu). 


of  Iadia).«  theJf.aH<a»a«>ofEastcmAaia,aBdtbeJr.dl»ffaad 

It.  fnmr,  the  last  Is  by  some  authon  removed  to  another  genus 

or  sub-genus  as  I.ophoUtinia,  and  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  while 
M.  afinii  also  occurs  in  Ceylon,  liun:ia,  and  some  of  the  M.il.iy 
countries  as  well.  .Ml  theie  m.iy  l  e  < onsidercd  true  kites,  wi.ilc 
those  next  to  be  mentioned  arc  more  aberrant  forms.  First  there 
is  EJanus,  the  type  of  which  is  E.  caeruUus,  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
the  black-winged  kite  of  English  authois,  that  comes  to  the  sooth 
of  Europe  from  Africa,  and  has  several  COOfcncrs— £.  aiaUarb 
and  £.  tcripttu  of  Australia  hebg  noal  worthy  of  notice.  All 
eittcne  devdopiaeat  of  thfa  form  b  found  hi  the  African 
NaueUriis  rioeourii,  as  well  as  in  Elanoijfs  furcaius,  the  swallow- 
tailed  kite,  a  widely-ranpng  bird  in  America,  and  remarkable 
for  its  length  of  wing  and  tail,  which  gives  it  a  marvellous  power 
of  flight,  and  serves  to  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  of  its 
having  twice  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  To  Eldiiui  also  Idinia, 
another  American  form,  is  allied,  though  perhapi  more  remotely, 
and  it  is  repfcsentcd  by  /.  misssiuppicmis,  the  MiiAdppI  Ute, 
which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  but  the  northern  met  of  tbe 
Neotropical  /.  fim^m,  Ctmpwityx,  Rutrkatmit  aad  Cymindis, 
aB  belonging  to  the  Neotropical  region,  complete  the  scries  of 
forms  that  seem  to  compose  the  sub-family  MiMnae,  though 
there  may  be  doubt  about  the  last,  and  some  systcmatlMS 
would  thereto  add  the  perns  or  honey  bui^zards,  Perninae. 

(A.  N  ) 

KITE-FLYINO.  the  art  of  sending  up  into  the  air,  by  means  of 
the  wind,  light  frames  of  varying  diapcs  covered  with  paper  or 
doth  (called  kitca,  afur  the  bird— in  German  Dradu,  dragon), 
which  are  attached  to  king  conk  or  wirea  bdd  in  the  hand  or 

wound  on  a  dram.  When  made  in  the  common  diamond  form, 
or  triangular  with  a  semicircular  head,  kites  usually  have  a 
pendulous  tail  appended  for  balancing  purposes.  The  tradition 
is  that  kites  were  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarcntuin  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they  have  been  in  use 
among  Asiatic  peoples  and  savage  tribes  like  the  .Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  from  time  immemorial.  Kite-flying  has  always  been 
a  national  pastime  of  the  Koreans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonkiocse^ 
Annamese,  Malays  and  East  Indians.  It  is  leia  pofwbr  aaMHig 
the  peoplesof  Eiuiq|N^  Tbeerigin  of  tbe  qwrt,  although  obscure, 
is  usually  ascribed  to  rettgton.  Whh  the  Maoris  it  still  retains 
a  disrincilv  religious  character,  and  the  ascent  of  the  kite  is 
acLomjianied  by  a  chant  called  the  kite-song.  The  Koreans 
attribute  its  origin  to  a  general,  who,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
inspirited  his  troops  by  sending  up  a  kite  with  a  lantern  attached, 
which  was  mistaken  by  his  army  for  a  new  star  and  a  token  of 
divine  succour.  Another  Korean  general  is  said  to  have  been 
the  6itt  to  put  the  kite  to  ncchanical  uses  by  employing  oao 
to  ipRB  a  Btieam  with  a  eoid,  which  waa  thea  fastened  to  a  cable 
and  formed  the  nacteus  of  a  bridge,  la  Korea,  Japan  and  CMna, 
and  indeed  throiiphout  Eastern  Asia,  ever.  tr  i  !i  ,[>eopIe  may 
be  seen  indulRiiig  m  kite-flying  while  wnimi^  fur  lustomcrs. 
Chinese  anrl  Japanese  kites  arc  of  many  shapes,  such  as  birds, 
dragons,  beasts  and  fishes.  They  vary  in  size,  but  are  often  as 
much  as  7  ft.  in  hcif;ht  or  breadth,  and  are  constructed  of  barn* 
boo  strips  covered  with  rice  paper  or  very  thin  silk.  In  China  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  is  "  Kites'  Day,"  when  men  and 
boys  of  all  claiacs  betakc  themielvct  to  adgfabouring  emincacca 
and  ily  their  kftes.  Kite-fighting  Is  a  feature  of  the  pastime  la 
Eastern  Asia.  The  cord  near  the  kite  is  usually  sti^Tcned  with  a 
mixture  of  pluc  and  crual.ed  f;la>-s  or  i>orceIain.  The  kitc-flycr 
mantruvres  to  pel  his  kiie  to  windw.ird  of  that  of  his  adversary, 
then  allows  his  cord  to  drift  against  his  enemy's,  and  by  a  sudden 
jerk  to  cut  it  tkrough  and  bring  its  kite  to  grief.  The  Malays 
possess  a  large  variety  of  kita,  mostly  without  tails.  The  Sultan 
of  Johor  sent  to  the  CobinSkn  Eipoaition  at  Chicago  in  a 
collection  of  fifteen  different  kinds.  Astatic  nurical  kites  bear 
one  or  more  perforated  reeds  or  bamboos  which  emit  a  pl;dnllve 
sound  that  can  be  heard  for  Rreat  distanics.  The  ignorant, 
belicvinR  that  these  kites  fiifihicn  away  evil  spirits,  oflcn  keep 
them  flying  all  night  over  their  houses. 
« Th^fti^iaiay  kite  of  India.  ga;*aaier  Jadat,  mtm  to  be  rather 
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There  aie  vatious  meuphorical  utct  of  tbe  tetn  "  kfte-flybic'* 

»uch  u  in  commercial  slang,  when  "  tying  •  kite  "  mrans  raising 
monc)'  on  credit  (if. "  raising  the  mad  "),<iciapoIitiGalaUiigfor 
Kung  "  how  the  wind  blosvs."  And  "fl^^'kltCi*"  in  miUiOBl 
IjiHu.ige,  arc  I  he  topmost  sails. 

Ki:c  llying  for  scientific  [  urp! s  lK>;an  in  the  middle  of  the 
iSlbccaliuy.  In  1752  Bcitjanun  Franklin  made  his  memorable 
kite  esperiment,  by  which  he  attracted  electricity  from  the  air 
and  denoaslnted  ihe  electrical  nttuie  of  lightBing.  A  more 
^enaiic  nie  of  kites  ior  acaentifie  pmpoeei  mmy,  bowem,  bo 
said  to  date  from  the  cspeiiDMBtsnade  in  the  last  qiiafUr  of  tbe 
I9tb  century.  (E.  B.) 

UtUorologUal  t/jf.  -  any  European  and  American  meteoro- 
logical services  employ  kites  rcK'^iaily,  and  obtain  information 
notonly  of  the  lem^>crjturc  ,  but  alio  ol  ilie  hun.idity  and  vtlotily 
of  the  nir  above.  The  kites  used  arc  moftlly  modiitcatiotts  of  t he 
totalled  box-kitea,  invented  by  L.  Baignve.  Roughly  these 
kitci  may  be  said  to  resemble  an  oidinaiy  hoc  with  the  two  ends 
temovcd,  and  also  the  middle  put  of  each  of  the  four  siden  The 
original  Haigmve  kiic^  the  fbmi  fOMnOy  used,  hasnrcctaagular 
section;  in  Russia  a  semkircutu'  section  with  thecncved  part 
ficir.};  the  wind  is  m  i  t  ir.  fji\our;  in  England  the  diamond- 
sh.ii>cJ  section  is  prtfciii,'!  lur  nit'.torulopital  purposes  owing  to 
its  hinipiirity  of  tons:rih  lii>n.  Slaliility  de{x.-n<ls  im  a  inult;iudc 
of  small  details  of  ron.'-trur;  iun,  and  long  practice  and  experience 
ar<  rrquircd  to  make  .1  really  good  kite.  Tbe  sicea  moft  m  use 
have  from  jo  to  80  sq.  ft.  of  sail  area.  There  is  no  dilliculty 
about  raising  a  kite  to  a  vertical  height  of  one  or  even  two  miles 
on  suitable  days,  but  bciglus  eacccdiqg  three  miles  a»  seldom 
reached.  On  the  sgth  of  November  1905  at  Lindcnberg ,  the 
Prussian  Aeionautical  Obscr>'ator)',  the  upper  one  of  a  train  of 
six  kites  attained  an  altitude  of  just  four  miles.  The  total  lifting 
ssirface  of  these  six  kites  wx\  nearly  300  sq.  ft.,  and  the  length  of 
v.irc  .1  little  over  nine  miles.  The  kilrs  arc  invariably  flown  on 
a  steel  wire  line,  for  the  hindrance  to  olit.iinir.K  great  heights  is 
not  due  so  much  to  the  weight  of  the  line  as  10  the  wind  pressure 
upon  it,  and  thus  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  use  a  material 
that  poiiesaei  the  greatest  possible  strength,  combined  with  the 
smallest  poa^Uc  sixe.  Sted  piano  wire  meets  thb  tequheaent, 
for  a  wire  of  ^  in.  diameter  will  weigh  about  16  lb  to  the 
mile,  and  stand  a  strain  of  some  350-3S0  lb  before  it  breaks. 
Some  stations  [uc  f(  r  to  use  one  Iting  jiicre  <.f  v.irc  uf  !he  .same 
gaufK  throughout  without  a  j"in,  others  prefer  to  il.irt  willi 
a  thin  wire  and  join  on  thicker  .irid  thicker  ^iie  ns  more  kites 
are  a<ldi.d.  The  process  of  kitc-f?jing  is  a*  follows.  The  first 
kite  i-s  started  either  with  the  self-recording  instruments  secured 
in  it,  or  hanging  from  the  wire  a  short  distance  below  it.  Wire 
is  then  paid  out,  whether  quickly  or  slowly  depends  on  the 
Strength  of  the  wind ,  but  tbe  usual  rate  is  fron  two  to  three  mQes 
per  hour.  The  quantity  that  one  kite  wfll  take  depends  on  the 
kite  and  on  the  wind,  but  rougldy  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
each  10  sq.  ft.  of  lifting  surface  on  the  kite  should  carry  1000 
ft.  <\  in.  wire  without  diffirulty.  When  as  much  wire  as 
can  be  carried  comfortably  has  run  out  another  kite  is  attached 
to  the  line,  and  the  paying  out  is  continued;  after  a  time  a  third 
b  added,  and  so  on.  Each  kite  iiKreoscs  the  strain  upon  the  wire, 
and  moreover  adds  to  the  height  and  naakcs  it  more  uncertain 
what  kiitd  of  wind  the  upper  kites  will  encounter;  it  also  adds 
lo  the  time  that  b  nec«Sary  to  haul  in  the  kites.  In  each  way 
the  risk  of  their  limkint;  away  is  increased,  for  the  wind  is  very 
uncerLiin  and  is  liable  to  alter  in  strength.  Since  to  attain  an 
Mccption.il  height  the  wire  must  be  strained  nearly  to  its  break- 
ing jioint,  and  under  such  conditions  a  small  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  wind  will  brcik  the  wire,  it  follows  that  great 
hriKhts  ran  only  be  attained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  the 
troub'e  and  expense  of  frequently  having  their  wire  and  train 
of  kites  break  away.  The  wcsther  is  the  CHcatial  factor  in  kite- 
flying. In  the  S.E.  of  England  in  winter  ft  h  possibTe  on  about 
two  day^  out  of  three,  and  in  fummcr  on  about  one  day  out  of 
three.  The  usu.il  (.iu>c  of  failure  is  want  of  wind,  but  there  arc 
a  f'-w  days  when  the  wind  is  (00  Strenf.  (Por  meteorologii  ,il 
loults,  &c.,  sec  MrreoROLOOY.)  (W.  H.  Di.) 


notary  Vu.—K  khe  fenns  so  aHitBWly  simple  n  mettod  ef 

lifting  an)  thing  to  a  height  in  the  air  that  it  has  naturally  been 
SuggtAtcd  as  being  suitable  for  various  military  purfjoscs,  such 
as  signalling  to  a  long  distanie,  carrying  up  flags,  or  lamps,  or 
semaphores.  Kites  have  been  used  both  in  the  army  and  lU 
the  navy  for  floating  torp<Njoes  on  hostile  f)0- iiioiis.  .Vs  much 
as  two  miles  of  hne  have  been  paid  out.  I  or  pur[>oM;.i  of  f)ho'o- 
graphy  a  small  kite  carrying  a  camem  to  a  considerable  height 
may  be  caused  to  float  over  n  fioct  or  other  place  of  wbkb  a 
birdls-eye  view  is  required,  the  shutter  being  operated  bjr  dcctfk 
wire,  or  slow  match,  or  clockwork.  Many  successful  photogrnphs 
have  been  thus  obtained  in  England  and  America. 

The  problem  of  lifting  a  man  by  means  of  kites  instead  of  by 
a  captive  balloon  is  a  still  more  important  one.  The  chirf  military 
advantages  to  be  gained  arc:  (1)  less  transport  is  required;  (2) 
(hey  can  be  used  in  a  strong  wind;  (j)  they  are  not  so  liaUte  to 
damage,  cither  from  the  enemy  's  fire  or  from  tcecs,  ftc.,  and  arc 
easier  to  mend;  U)  they  can  be  brought  into  use  OMte  qokk^; 
(5)  they  nre  very  nmch  dieaiwr,  both  hi  constmctioo  nnd  in 
malntenaaoe,  not  icquirfatg  aqy  eottly  gas. 

Captain  B.  F.  S.  Badeo-Powetl,  of  the  Scou  Guards,  in  Juce 
1S94  constructed,  at  Pith  rig  It  Cinip,  .i  liupe  kitcjO  ft.  high,  wi-h 
which  he  successfully  lifted  a  t:ia;i  v.i  Uillerent  Oircasions.  He 
afterwards  imjiruved  the  <:iiii!ri\ anre,  using  five  or  six  small  t 
kites  attached  together  in  preference  to  one  large  one.  Wiik 
this  arrangement  he  frequently  ascended  as  high  as  100  fu  TW 
kites  were  hexagonal,  being  X2  ft.  high  and  ta  (t.  accOM.  Ihe 
apparatus,  which  could  be  packed  in  a  few  minutes  Into  n  riapk 
roll,  weighed  in  all  about  t  cwt.  This  appliance  was  piowsd  in 
be  capable  of  falsing  n  nan  even  during  n  dead  calm,  the 
retaining  line  being  fixed  to  a  wagon  and  toned  along.  Lieut. 
H.D.  Wise  made  some  trials  in  America  in  1897  with  some  Urje 
kites  of  the  Hargrave  fatttrn  (Hargrave  having  previously  him- 
self ascended  in  -Auslialia),  and  succeeded  in  lifting  .a  man  40  ft. 
above  the  groun'l.  In  the  Kusiian  army  a  military  kite  apparatus 
has  also  been  tried,  and  was  in  evidence  at  the  mancruvres  in 
1891,  Biperirocntt  have  alw  bcea  canlBd  out  by  mo&i  of  the 
Eurapcan  poiNii.  (B.  F.  S. 

nr-IOZ  iCttdt  \Yiipeii  ttCp*),  •  Hnall  foi,  from  aank> 
western  America,  measuring  less  than  a  yard  in  length,  wiih  n 
tail  of  nearly  a  third  this  length.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  tlic  loiour  of  the  fur,  the  prevailing  tint  being  grey.  K 
spri  imrn  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  had  the  back  and 
tail  ibirk  grey,  the  tail  tipped  with  black,  and  a  rufuus  wash  on 
I  the  checks,  shoulders,  flanks  antl  outer  surface  of  the  btnbs,  with 
the  under  surface  white.  The  specific  name  was  grvcn  on 
account  of  tbe  extraordinary  swiftness  of  the  (Sea 

CAJtNIVOaA.) 

Kim,  JOIIlf  (1804-1854).  Ea«liah  UhUcal  admlar,  iras  the 
son  of  a  mason  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 

December  iSo.j.  An  accident  brought  on  dcafnt -..s,  ar.d  in 
November  iSiy  he  was  .sent  lo  the  workhouse,  where  he  nas 
employed  in  nvaking  list  sho<-s.  In  182J  a  fund  was  raised  on  t  is 
behalf,  and  be  was  sent  to  board  with  the  dcrk  of  the  guardiar.s, 
having  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  and  the  privilege  of  makins 
use  of  a  public  library.  After  preparing  a  small  voluoK  of 
miscellanies,  which  was  published  by  subscription,  be  tudied 
dentistry  with  Anthony  Norris  Giom  in  Exeter.  In  i8a$  he 
obtained  congenial  employment  Ita  the  printing  office  of  tbe 
Church  Missionary  Si«  tty  at  Islington,  and  in  iRj;  was  trir  v- 
ferrcd  to  the  same  iociety's  cslaLlishmcnt  at  Malta.  There 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months,  but  shortly  after  his  return 
to  England  he  accompanied  Groves  and  other  friends  on  a  privite 
missionary  enterprise  to  Bagdad,  where  he  obuined  personal 
knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and  hsbiu  which  ht  aftcrwuda  applied 
with  tact  and  skill  in  the  llhittfMiBa  of  bibUad  scenes  nnd 
incidents.  Plague  broke  out,  the  missionary  establishment  was 
broken  up,  and  in  1 S 3 }  Kitto  returned  to  England.  On  arri^-iag 
in  L'>nf!on  he  was  etigagcd  in  the  preparation  of  \-arious  serul 
publications  of  the  Smiety  for  the  Diflusion  of  L'seful  Know  Wdge, 
the  most  imfior!  .int  of  whi(  h  ;  :<■  •  he  Pii  toricl  If  is'.oty  nf  PrJr:tiat 
and  the  FutoruU  Bibit.  The  Cytiofctdia  ^  BMkai  Likfit^ 
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edited  undrr  Ms  superintendence,  appeared  In  two  volumes  fn 

1843-1845  and  passed  through  three  editions.  His  Daily  B'.bte 
Illustrations  (8  vols.  1S49-1S53)  received  an  appreciation  whii  h 
is  not  yet  extinct.  In  1S50  he  received  an  annuity  oi  £100  from 
the  civil  list.  In  August  1854  he  went  to  Germany  lor  the  waters 
of  Cannstatl  OB  tlic  Neckar.  lAen  <»  tbe  estk  of  November 
be  died. 

Sn  KItto'fl  own  work.  The  toU  Shuts  (tS4S):  J.  E.  Ryland't 

Memoirs  of  Kitto  (1856);  and  John  Eadie's  Life  of  Kitlo  (1857). 

KITTUR,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Belgaum  dist'rict 
of  Bombay;  pop.  (1901),  4922.  It  curitains  a  ruined  fort, 
fomerly  the  residence  of  a  Mahratla  chief.  In  connexion  with  a 
diiputed  succession  to  this  chiefship  in  1824,  St  John  Thackeray, 
Ml  wxlc  of  the  BovcUtt,  wee  killed  when  epprawhing  the  fbtt 
wider  B  fiaf  of  tnce;  end  a  nephew  of  Sir  Tbomis  Muoro, 
(ovemor  of  Madras,  fell  subsequently  when  the  fort  was  stormed. 

KITZINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  ihc  kingdom  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Main,  95  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-Main  by  rail,  at  the 
junction  of  the  main-lines  to  Pa^au,  WUrzburg  and  Schwcinf  urt. 
Pop.  (iQoo),  8489.  A  bridge,  300  yards  long,  connects  it  with 
its  suburb  Etwashausen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  railway 
beidte  also  spans  the  Main  st  tUil  pofat.  Kiizingen  is  still 
annouoded  by  its  old  walls  and  towen,  and  has  an  Evangeiical 
and  two  Koann  Catholic  churches,  two  mank^  muaettiiia,  a 
Unm-hall,  a  giammar  Khool,  a  richly  endowed  Jiospital  and 
two  old  convents.  Its  chief  industries  are  brewing,  cask- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  unn  iit  and  colours.  Con- 
siderable tradt:  m  wine,  fruit,  grain  and  umLcr  is  carried  on  by 
boat^s  on  the  Main.  Kitzingcn  possessed  a  Bc-ncilictine  abbey 
in  the  &ih  century,  and  later  belonged  to  tbe  bishopric  of 

ItfitMatiiiaM 
WVHMI|a 

Sec  F.  Bembeck,  Kilzingtr  Ckrenik  T4S-IS^S  (Kitringcn,  1899). 

'KIU-KIANG  FU,  a  prefecture  and  prefectural  city  in  the 
province  of  Kian^  si,  China.  The  city,  whkh  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  15  n.  above  the  point 
where  tbe  Kan  Kiang  flows  into  that  river  from  the  Po-yang 
lake,  stands  hi  29*  42'  N.  and  1 16'  E.  Tbe  north  face  of  the 
city  is  separated  from  the  river  by  only  the  width  of  a  roadway, 
and  two  large  lakes  lie  on  its  west  and  south  fronts.  The  walls 
arc  from  5  to  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  are  more  than  usually 
strong  and  broad.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  old  cities  in 
China,  Kiu-Kiang  has  repeatedly  chanj^cd  its  name.  Undcr- 
the  Tsin  dynasty  (a.d.  265-420),  it  was  known  r.s  Sin- Yang, 
under  the  Liang  dynasty  (so2-SS7)  ^  Kiang  Chow,  under  the 
Suy  dynasty  (589-618)  as  Kiu-Kiang,  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1127)  as  Ting*lUaog,  and  under  tbe  Ming  dynasty  {ti6&- 
1644)  ft  asaoraed  the  name  It  at  pieaciit  bean.  Kta-UaBghu  • 
played  its  part  in  the  history  of  tbe  empire,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly besieged  and  sometimes  taken,  the  last  time  being 
in  February  1853,  when  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  gaiacdposseisioil 
of  the  city.  .MtLT  their  manner  they  Uxited  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it,  Icaviup  "I'ly  the  remains  of  a  single  street  to  repre- 
sent the  once  flourishing  town.  'I'hc  position  of  Kiu-Kiang  on 
the  Vangtsze-kiang  and  its  proximity  to  the  channels  of  internal 
communication  through  the  Po-yang  lake,  more  especially  to 
thooe  leading  to  the  grccn-tca-proflucing  districts  of  the  provinces 
«(  XiaBg«  and  Ngan-hui,  induced  Loid  Elgin  to  choose  it  as 
one  of  tbe  treaty  ports  to  be  opened  under  the  tenns  of  his 
treaty  (i86j).  Unfortunately,  however,  it  stands  above  instead 
of  below  the  outlet  of  the  Po-yang  lake,  and  this  has  proved  to 
be  a  decided  drawbaik  lo  its  success  aa  a  (.(jtnmerital  port. 
The  immediate  effect  of  oi>ening  the  town  to  foreign  trade  was 
to  raise  the  [>opulation  in  one  year  from  10,000  to  40,000.  The 
population  in  1908,  exclusive  of  foreigners,  was  otlicially  esti- 
mated at  36^000.  Tbe  foreign  settlement  extends  westward  from 
Uw  dty,  along  the  bank  of  the  Yangtiie-kiang,  and  is  bounded 
«n  its  extrane  west  by  the  PHm  rim,  which  there  nms  Into 
tbe  Yangtsze.  The  bund,  which  b  $00  yards  long,  was  erected 
by  the  foreign  community.  The  climate  is  good,  and  though 
hot  in  the  summer  months  is  invariably  cold  and  bracing  in  the 
winter.  According  to  tite  customs  returns  tiic  value  oi  tbe 


trade  of  the  port  amounted  in  tooi  to  £3,854,704,  rrid  in  1904 
•o  £3.489,816,  of  which  £1, 7^6, 506  were  inifh  iti  and  £i,76j,JtO 
export's..  In  i')04  322,266  l!j.  of  opium  were  inipoilcd. 

KlUSTENDIL,  the  chief  town  of  a  department  in  Bulgaria, 
situated  in  a  mountainous  country,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Struma,  45  m.  S.W.  of  So6a  hf  nS,  Pop.  (1906),  12,353. 
Tbe  streets  are  Mmnr  and  uaevta,  and  the  majority  of  the 
booses  are  of  day  or  wmmL  the  town  b  ddefly  BotaMe  for  ft^ 
hot  mineral,  tpttagii  in  conaexion  with  which  there  arc  nine 
bathing  estab&hments.  Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
arc  obtained  from  mines  near  Kiustendil,  and  vines,  tohano 
and  fruit  are  largely  cultivated.  Sonic  remains  survive  of  the 
Roman  period,  when  the  town  was  known  as  Paulalia,  Ulpia 
Pautalia,  and  Paulalia  Aurelii.  In  the  loth  century  it  became 
the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  being  then  and  during  the  later  midiile 
ages  known  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  Velbusbd.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Scr\'ian  kingdom  it  came  into  the  poaaeasioB 
of  Coasuntine,  brother  of  tbe  daapot  Yovaa  Dngash,  who 
ruled  over  northern  Macedoiria.  Constantine  was  expelled  and 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  1394.  In  the  i  jih  century  Kiu.«:cndil 
was  known  as  \'clbushka  Banya,  and  more  commonly  as 
Konstantinova  Banya  (Constantino's  Bath),  boni  wfaicb  hat 
developed  the  Turkish  name  Kiustendil. 

KIVU,  a  considerable  lake  lying  in  the  Central  African  (OT 
Albertinc)  riit-vallcy,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Tanganyika,  into 
which  it  discharges  iu  waters  by  the  Rusizi  River.  On  the 
north  it  is  scfianted  from  the  basin  of  the  Nile  by  a  line  of 
volcanic  peaks.  The  length  of  the  htke  Is  about  ss  ra.,  and  its 
graatatt  breadth  over  30,  giving  an  area,  incfaiding  islands,  of 
about  xieo  aq.  m.  It  is  about  4830  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is 
roughly  triangular  In  outline,  the  longest  si<le  lying  to  the  wc-t. 
The  coast-line  is  much  broken,  especially  on  llic  south-east, 
where  the  indentations  present  a  fjord-like  character.  Tlic 
lake  is  deep,  and  the  shores  are  everywhere  high,  rising  in  places 
in  bold  precipitous  cliffs  of  volcanic  rock.  A  large  island, 
Kwijwi  or  Kwicbwi,  oblong  in  shape  and  traversed  by  n  hilly 
ridge,  runs  in  the  direction  of  tha  nafor  a«is  of  the  hdMb«Mtb- 
wcst  of  the  centra  and  thae  tn  many  loiaycr-iiiandt.  Thn 
lake  hat  many  fiah.  bat  no  ereeodiles  or  hlppopDtami.  South 
of  Kivu  the  lift-vallcy  is  blocked  by  huge  ridges,  through  which 
the  Rusisi  now  breaks  its  way  in  a  succi-ssiou  of  steep  gorgn, 
emerging  from  the  lake  in  a  foaming  torrent,  and  descending 
2000  ft.  lo  the  lacustrine  plain  at  the  head  of  T.anganyika. 
The  lake  fauna  is  a  typically  fttsli-watcr  one,  presenting  nil 
aftinitics  with  the  matiae  or  "  halohmnic  "  fauna  oi  Tanganyika 
and  other  Central  Airfcaii  lakes,  but  is  similar  to  tiwt  aim«a 
by  fossils  to  bavo  ooc*  aiisted  in  the  nsofe  northern  paiU  of  tha 
Hft-vaBqr..  The  facaer  outlet  or  atensioa  hi  thto  <fifectk>n 
aeems  to  bnv«  been  blocked  hi  recent  geological  times  by  the 
ekwathm  of  the  volcanic  peaks  which  dammed  back  the  water, 
caoshlg it  finally  to  ovcrHuv.-  to  '.fu-  s ou'h.  This  vokanic  region 
is  of  great  interest  and  has  varir  oi  i.ain  '5,  tliiit  most  used  being 
MfuniLiro  thoui:h  this  n.inic  I1  ^imil t imcs  rt'-trictcd  to  a 

single  peak.  Kivu  and  illumbiro  were  first  heard  of  by  J.  11. 
S|]cke  in  i86t,  but  not  visited  by  a  European  until  1894,  when 
Count  %'on  Gotzen  passed  tlirough  the  country  00  hb  Journey 
across  the  continent.  The  lake  and  its  vidnity  were  attb> 
scqucntly  cxploied  by  Dr  R.  Knndt,  Cfeptaia  Bethe^  E.  S. 
Grogan,  J.  B.  S.  Ifooee,  and  Major  5t  HiO  Gibbons.  The 
ownership  of  Kivu  and  its  neighbourhood  was  claimed  by  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  by  Germany,  the  dbpute  being  settled 
in  igio,  ai'tir  Belgium  had  taken  over  the  Congo  State.  The 
frontier  agreed  upon  was  the  west  bank  of  the  Rusisi,  and 
the  west  sh«B»  of  th«  Uta..  Ite  iitaBd  of  Kwyni  alao  feU  in 

Belgium. 

See  R.  Kandt.  Ccpul  NUi  (Berlin.  1904).  aiMI  KtrHiu  Kitutttt, 

i:  285,000,  with  text  by  A.  v.  Eockelmann  (Berlm.  I90J);  E.  S. 
Gr<i.;an  and  A.  H.  Sharpe,  From  Uu  Cape  to  Cairo  (London,  1900J; 
J.  £.  S.  Moore,  T»  tkt  M9U»lains  tf  Ih*  AiqM  O^ondon,  IQOI); 
A.  St  R  GbboBs,  AfiiMfom  StaA  le  AMI,  B.  (Uadon.  1901). 

KIWI,  or  Kiwi  Kiwi,  the  Maori  name— first  apparently 
inuoduced  to  si^lugicai  literature  by  Lcssou  in  liii  (ifju. 
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d'Ornliholcgie,  ii.  JIO,  OT  Voy.  it  la  "  Coquillt,"  zooh^-.e,  p  41S), 
and  now  very  genen^jr  adopted  in  Englisb— of  one  of  the  most 
chancteibtic  fonnt  of  New  Zealand  birds,  the  Apuryx  d 

pis.  X057,  1058)  from  a  specimen  brought  to  him  from  the 
(outbem  coast  of  that  country  by  Captain  Bardqr  of  the  lUp 


KiwL 

fate  tbe  immnhImi  of  Lord  Staaky,  afttnrtrdi  tjtli  earl  of 

Derby,  and  president  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society,  and  it  is  now 
with  tlic  rest  o(  his  collection  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Con- 
ii'lt  iins  the  state  of  systematic  ornitholoKy  at  the  time,  Shaw's 
assignment  of  a  position  to  this  new  and  strange  bird,  oi  which 
he  had  but  the  skin,  docs  him  grc.it  credit,  for  he  said  it  seemed 
^  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Struthious  and  Gallinaceous 
tribes  than  to  any  other."  And  his  credit  is  still  greater  when 
■mt  fiiM}  the  vmrrrahle  Jobn  LtUuun,  who  it  taid  to  have 
avnliwd  tlie  ■peefaneB  mik  Shaw,  idMtai  it  mbw  yean  later 
among  the  pengaioa  (Gc*.  HisL  Bvdt,  x  394),  bcbig  appar- 
ently led  to  that  conclusion  through  its  fitnctioideaa  wings  and 
the  barkunn!  situation  of  its  tcc^j.  In  this  false  allocation,  James 
Francis  Sicphms  also  in  tH:b  aiquicsrcd  (G<ft.  Zoology,  xiii. 
70).  Meanwhile  in  i8?o  K.J.  Toniminck,  who  had  never  seen 
a  specimen,  had  assorted  it  with  the  dodo  in  an  order  to  which 
be  applied  the  name  of  Inertes  {Ham,  d'Ornilkologie,  i.  cziv.). 
In  1831  R.  P.  Leuoa,  irlao  had  previously  (lex:,  cit.)  made  some 
UnkkfB  •bout  It,  ptaeed  it  (IVtflf  ^Omiiholotie,  p.  1 2) ,  though 
flddy,  M  he  ia7>, "  p«r  aaalogte  et  •  fricri,"  in  hit  6ni  division 
of  htrds,  "Oiseauz  Anoouraz,"  which  b  equivalent  to  What  we 
now  call  Ratitae,  making  of  it  a  separate  family  "  Nullipcnnes." 
At  that  time  no  second  example  was  known,  and  some  doubt 
was  flit,  t-speciatly  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  bird ' — though  Lesson  had  liimself  when  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  April  1824  {Voy.  "  Coquilk,"  ut  supra)  heani  of  it; 
ami  a  few  years  later  J.  S.  C.  Dumont  d'Urville  had  seen  its 
skin,  which  the  naturallstt  of  his  expedition  procured,  Worn  as  a 
tippet  by  •  Maod  chk(  nt  Tolaga  Bay  (HwMrfaou),*  and  in 
tSjo  gave  what  provta  t»  be  €■  tha  wiwb  voy  accuiate  in- 
formation concerning  it  {Vty.  **  AitnUbe**  IL  107).  To  put  all 
•uspicion  at  rest.  Lord  Derby  sent  liit  unique  specimen  for 
evf  ilution  .it  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  on  the  iith  of 
Fcbru.iry  1S33  (Prtx.  Zeot.  Socitly,  iR  vi.  P-  3->),  and  a  few  months 
kter  (lorn,  cit.,  p.  80)  William  Yarri  I!  comniunic.itcd  to  ttiat  body 
a  complete  description  of  it,  wliich  was  afterwards  published  in 
full  with  an  excellent  poctiait  {Jrans.  Zod.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 
pL  10).  Herein  tlie  tjmtenaUc  place  of  the  spedes,  as  akin  to  the 

t  Cnvler  tn  the  second  cdltioa  of  his  Ktitu  A  lUmd  only  referred  to 
It  in  a  footnote  (i.  40^). 

*Cniiic  in  1823  (Journ.  Resident*  in  Ifew  Zealand,  p.  313)  had 
•pokn  of  an  "  comu  "  leuad  in  that  ialaa4  wUdi  wMt  gf  cenna 
■awabeaneeil/liijHfc 


Struthious  birds,  was  placed  beyond  cavil,  and  the  author  called 
u(«n  all  interested  in  zoology  to  aid  in  further  research  as  to  this 
singular  form.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  a  legless  skin  was 
within  two  years  sent  to  the  society  {Procetdings,  1835,  p.  61) 
obtained  by  W.  Yatc  of  Waimatc,  who  said  it  was  the  second 
be  bad  aeeo,  and  that  he  bad  Jicpt  the  bird  alive  iociwaily  • 
foitaigbt,  wbOe  la*  Joe  tbaa  aootbcr  ooople  ef  yeeca  additional 
information  {of.  eit.,  1837,  p.  24)  came  from  T.  K.  Short  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  seen  two  living,  and  that  all  Yarreli  had  said 
was  subslanlJally  correct,  c\  .]it  imiitrratinj  its  progressivie 
powers.  Not  long  aflrrwards  Lord  Derby  reccivtf!  snd  in  ^f2^ch 
i8j8  transmitted  to  the  s.imc  society  the  tr  ink  nd  vi'iccr.t  of 
m  Apteryx,  which,  being  entrusted  to  Sir  R.  Owen,  furnished 
that  eminent  anatomist,  in  conjunction  with  other  spccimena 
of  the  aane  kind  leoeived  from  Dn  Lyon  and  George  Bennett, 
irilli  tie  nalittiab  of  the  masterly  monocraph  Uid  before  the 
■odety  b  instalments,  and  ultimately  Miaied  hi  ha  TfMatHtm 
(H.  >S7;  Bt.  >77).  From  this  time  the  whole  struct ure  of  Ae 
kiwi  has  certainly  been  far  better  known  than  that  of  nearly 
any  other  bird,  arvd  by  degrees  other  examples  found  their  way 
to  England,  some  of  which  wi  re  distributed  IB  the  vaiieH 
museums  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.* 

In  1847  much  interest  was  exdted  by  the  reported  discovery 
of  another  species  of  the  genus  {Proceedings,  1847,  p.  51),  and 
though  the  story  was  not  confirmed,  a  second  spedes  was  rca^f 
soon  after  made  known  by  John  Could  {f»m.  dt.,  p.  93;  TrmmtaC' 
HtHj,  vol.  iii.  p.  .^7Q,  pi.  57)  mAal^ramtdt  Apifrys  ewtmh^ 
just  triliuic  to  the  great  master  who  had  so  minutely  explained 
the  anatomy  of  the  proup.  Three  years  later  A.  U.  Bartlett 
drew  attention  to  the  manifest  chfference  existing  among 
certain  examples,  all  of  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
specimens  of  A.  auslralis,  and  the  examination  of  a  large  series 
led  him  to  condudc  that  under  that  name  t«-o  distinct  spedes 
were  confounded.  To  the  second  of  these,  the  third  «»f  the 
flenus  (acoof  diag  to  his  views),  be  gave  the  naara  of  A.  wumtM 
{Fneudbiti,  1850,  p.  374)1  and  It  hob  tvraed  vat  that  to  tUa 
new  form  the  majority  of  the  specimens  already  obtained 
belonged.  In  1851  the  first  Idwi  known  to  ha\'e  reached  En^and 
alive  w.is  presented  to  the  Zoologicil  Soi.ic!y  by  Eyre,  thea 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Zealand.  Tldi  was  found  to 
LLiong  to  the  newly  described  A.  mjiiUlU,  and  some  careful 
observations  on  its  habits  in  captivity  were  publiilicd  by  John 
,Wolley  and  another  {Zoi.loiist,  pp.  3409,  3605).*  Subsequently 
the  sodety  has  received  several  other  Uve  examples  of  this  (om, 
bciides  one  of  the  real  A.  omOniis  {Pnceeiimts,  1871,  p.  86t), 
some  of  A»  tmuU,  and  one  of  a  supposed  fourth  spedes,  A,  AaaH^ 
characterised  In  187 1  by  Potts  {Ibis,  1S73,  p.  35;  Tnnt.  If.  ZmL 
Institute,  iv.  204;  v.  195).' 

The  kiwis  form  a  group  of  the  subdais  Riitlicc  to  which  the 
rank  of  an  order  may  fitly  be  a,s.signed,  as  they  <!i:7cr  in  rr.any 
important  particulars  from  any  of  the  other  existing  forms  of 
Ratite  birds.  The  roost  obvious  feature  the  Apierygts  afioni 
is  the  presence  of  a  back  toe,  while  the  extremely  aborted 
condition  of  the  wings,  the  position  of  the  nostrils — almost  at 
the  tip  of  the  maxiila— and  the  abaeace  of  aa  aftec^haft  la 
the  feathers,  are  ehaiactcn  nearly  aa  manifest,  and  ethna  aal 
less  determinative,  though  more  recondite,  will  be  found  cm 
examination.   The  ki^^ds  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  it 

'  In  184;.  r  cording  to  nrodcrip  (Penny  CyetopCfdtj.  xx>\\.  146). 
two  had  Ixxn  prci^ntcd  to  the  Zoolocicai  Soci«.-ty  by  the  New  Zojlaad 
Comfviny.  and  two  rnorc  obtained  by  Lord  Derby,  one  of  which  he 
hjd  civcn  to  Could,  in  1844  the  British  Museum  poncwcd  three, 
and  the  ule  catalogue  of  the  RivoU  Collection,  which  pamed  In  SS^a 
to  the  Academy  u  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  ladedei  a 
tingle  ipectmen — probably  the  first  taken  to  America. 

*  This  bird  in  1859  laid  an  rgg.  and  afterwards  continued  to  lay  one 
or  two  more  c\cr\'  yc.ir.  In  1^165  a  male  of  the  wmc  spcciri  wa» 
introduced,  but  tliough  a  fttoiig  ili-pi^iiion  10  brcrd  »  is  »howa 
on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  eggs,  after  the  custom  of  the  Ratimt, 
were  incubated  by  Mm,  aa  pngmy  waa  haiciieJ  (Ansoaiiafi, 

*  A  fine  series  of  fanes  of  all  these  supposed  species  is  ghren  tnr 
Rowley  {Om.  MUlmmy,  vol.  i.  pis.  1-6).  Some  others,  aa  A. 
mtntm,  A.  awML  end  A,  fiut»  hava  also  beaa  ladketed.  hat 
psBof  «f  thafr  valiwy  baa  yea  la  he  addaeed. 
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it  beOeved  Uut  A.  manldli  is  the  representative  in  the  North 
Island  of  the  aouthern  A.  auslralis,  both  being  of  a  dark  reddish- 
htom,  lomltttdiMHy  striped  wiUi-ljight  yellowidi^teow^  while 
il.  ANwfi  of  M  Ucht  (rc3rbb«biwni  tnmvcndly  Inuim  with 
Hack,  h  said  to  occur  in  both  islaads.  About  tbt  liBe  M  a 
large  domestic  fowl,  they  atv  lurds  of  nocturnal  habtt,  sleeping, 
or  at  least  inactive,  by  day,  feeding  mostly  on  earth-womis, 
but  occasionally  swallowing  berries,  ibougb  in  captivity  they 
will  e;>t  finh  suitably  minced.'  Sit  Walter  Bjdkr  WtlUl  {3.  of 
Ntw  Ztdand,  p.  36a)  :— 

"  The  kiwi  U  in  some  measure  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
win^  by  its  swiftnr«s  of  foot.  When  running  it  makes  wide  strides 
and  carriet  the  body  in  an  oblique  position,  with  the  neck  stretched 
to  its  full  extent  and  inclined  forwards.  In  the  twilight  it  moves 
•bout  cautiously  and  as  noisclcwiy  at  a  rat,  to  which,  indeed,  at 
thi»  time  it  bears  some  outward  rcsembl.incc.  In  a  quiescent 
po^ture,  the  body  generally  assumes  a  perfectly  rotund  appearance; 
and  it  sometimes,  but  onlv  rsrcly,  supports  itself  by  resting  the  point 
o(  its  btU  oo  the  ground.  It  often  yawns  when  disturbed  in  the 
daytime,  gaping  its  mandibles  in  a  very  srotcsque  manner.  Wlicn 
provoked  it  erects  the  body,  and,  raising  the  foot  to  the  breast, 
strikes  downwards  with  considerable  force  and  rapidity,  thus  u^ing 
its  »harp  and  powerful  claw*  as  weapons  of  defence.  .  .  .  While 
hiintin]|:  for  its  rix>d  the  bird  ir.akL's  a  continual  aniffing  lound  tbrouefa 
the  nostril",  which  arc  pUced  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 
Whether  it  is  trviidcd  as  much  by  toiKh  as  by  smell  I  cannot  safely 
•ay;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  both  senses  are  used  in  the  action. 
Tbat  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed  seems  quite  certain, 
because  the  bird,  although  it  may  not  be  audibly  snifling,  will 
•lurays  fir^t  touch  an  object  with  the  point  of  its  bill,  whether  in 
tbeact  of  feeding  or  of  »urve>'ing  the  ground;  ai^J  when  shutupin  a 
cage  or  confi.Kd  m  a  room  it  may  be  heard,  all  through  the  night, 
tapping  softly  at  the  walU.  ...  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
birci,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  foragint;  for  worms,  which  coastltnte 
iu  principal  fixtd:  it  moves  about  with  a  slow  action  of  the  body; 
•no  the  long,  flexible  bill  is  driven  into  the  soft  ground,  generally 
-bone  to  the  very  root,  and  is  cither  immediately  withdrawn  n-ith  a 
worm  held  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  mandibles,  or  it  is  gently  moved 
to  and  fro,  by  an  action  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  body  of  the  bird 
being  perfectly  steady.  It  U  amuiting  to  obacrxc  the  extreme  care 
»nd  deliberation  with  which  the  bird  draws  tlic  worm  Irora  its  hiding- 
place,  ciMxinj  it  out  as  it  were  by  Jl  .;rcc.",  I:iitc.i<i  of  pulling  rouchnr 
or  breaking  it.  On  getting  the  worm  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  it 
tkraOT«p&sh^«iaiaicrie,«Ml«mllDink«bola.'* 

The  foregoing  extract  refers  to  A.  manldli,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  o£  the  remarks  being  equally  applicable  to  A.  auslralis, 
and  probably  also  to  A.  oiccni,  though  the  different  proportion 
of  the  bill  in  the  last  points  to  sorr.c  dlvcriily  in  ibc  mode  of 
feeding.  (A.  N.) 

KIZILBASHES  (TurUsb,  "  Rcd-IIcads  "),  the  nickname  given 
by  the  Orthodox  Turks  to  the  Sbiitic  Turkish  immigrants 
ham  Pcnia,  who  are  found  chiefly  in  the  pUios  from  Kara- 
Bissar  aloBg  Tokat  and  Aouta  to  Aagota.  Daring  the  wars 
with  Persia  the  Turkish  lOltaiis  settled  them  in  these  di  tricts. 
They  arc  strialy  speaking  persianizcd  Turks,  and  speak  pure 
Persian.  There  arc  many  Kizilbashcs  in  Afghanistan.  Their 
immigration  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  (1737). 
They  are  an  industrious  boncst  folk,  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and 
as  physicians,  scribes,  and  so  on.  Thry  form  the  bulk  of  the 
amir's  cavalry.  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  fint  VStd  in 
Persia  of  Lhc  Shiitcs  in  aJiusion  to  tiicir  teJ  caps. 

See  Ernest*  Chantre,  Rcchcrdirs  anik/rpologi^uet  dans  I'Asie  occi' 
dtnUxU  (Lyons,  1^95). 

KIZIL  IBHAK.  U.  "  Red  River  "  Unc  HaJys).  the  largest 
river  in  Asia.  Minor,  rising  in  the  KiiQ  Oagh  at  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft.,  and  naming  aotttb-vcat  paat  Zam  to  Sivas.  .Below 
Slvas  ft  flows  sooth  to  the  latlttide  m  KalsaTteb,  and  then  eurvcs 

gradually  round  to  the  north.  Finally,  after  a  course  of  about 
600  m.,  it  discharges  it^  v,'atcrs  into  the  Black  Sea  lieuvcca 
Sinisfn:'  and  Samsun,  where  it  forms  a  large  delta.  The  only 
imp  irtant  tributaries  arc  the  Dclijc  Irraak  on  the  right  and  ths 
Geu).  Irm;ik  on  the  left  bank. 

KIZLYAR  (KnUiW,  or  Kizua),  »  town  of  Rt^ssia,  in 
CMcaila,  in  the  imvlnoe  ol  Tmfc,  i  so  m.  N.E.  of  Vladikavfao, 
fal  the  low-lying  delta  of  the  river  Terek,  about  js  m.  from  the 
Caspian.  The  population  decreased  from  8309  in  iMi  to  7353 
bi  1S97.  Hn  ttnmtotothe  laftof  thaaainuicaaibttwcta 


two  of  the  larger  secondary  branches,  and  is  subject  to  flood- 
ing. The  town  proper,  which  spreads  out  round  the  citadel,  hat 
Tatar,  Geocgiaa  and  Armenian  quarters.  The  puUic  buildings 
iadttde  the  Greek  catliedral,  dating  from  1786;  a  Greek  nunnety, 
Ibimded  bf  the  Georgian  chief  Daniel  In  173/S;  the  Armeaiaa 
church  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul,  remarlcable  for  its  Ac  and  wealth. 
The  [X/pulatipn  is  mainly  supported  by  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards irrigated  by  caiials  from  the  river.  A  government 
vineyard  and  school  of  viticulture  arc  situated  j;5  m.  from  the 
town.  About  1,700,000  gallons  of  Kiziyar  wine  arc  sold 
annually  at  the  fair  of  Nizhniy-Novgoiod.  Silk  and  cotton  are 
woven.  Kixlyar  is  mcotioaed  as  early  as  16x6,  but  the  mott 
notable  accession  of  iahaUla&ts  (Armeniaiii,  Georgfans  and 
Petsiaoa)  took  placn  in.  tjts.  Its  inportsnce  as  a  focticM 
dates  hom  1736,  bat  the  lortKii  It  no  longer  kept  in  repair. 

KIZYL-KUM,  a  desert  of  Western  .\sia,  stretchincr  S  F.  of  the 
Aral  Lake  between  the  river  Syr-darya  on  the  \.E.  and  the  river 
Amu-darya  on  the  S.W^.  It  measures  some  370  by  j  jo  m.,  and  is 
in  part  covered  with  drift'sand  or  dunes,  many  of  which  are 
advaiudng  slowly  but  steadily  towards  the  S.  W.  In  character 
they  resemble  those  of  the  neighbouring  Kara-kum  desert  (see 
KaaA-nif).  On  the  whole  the  Kizyl-kum  slopes  S.W.  towvda 
the  And  I«ka^  wlien  iU  altitudo  is  odf  about  ite  ft.aB  obib< 
pared  with  sooo  in  tho  S.E.  b  the  vUbokf  of  tbat  lake  tho 
surface  is  covered  with  Aralo-Caspian  deposits;  but  in  the  S.E., 
as  it  asccndo  towards  the  foothills  of  the  Tiao-shan  system,  it 
is  braided  with  deep  accumulations  of  fertile  loess. 

fUERULF.  HALFDAN  (1815-1S68),  Norwegian  musical  com- 
poeer,  the  son  of  a  high  government  official,  was  born  at  Chris- 
tiania  on  the  15th  of  September  1815.  His  early  education  was 
at  Chris tiania  University,  for  a  legal  career,  and  not  till  he  was 
nsailir  s6~aft  tJta  dMtb  of  his  father— was  hsabit  to  devott  bi>a> 
sdfcotlMlytoimnle.  Asabct,heaetiiaD]rstanedoiihbcaNet 
as  a  amic  father  and  composer  of  songs  before  ever  having 
aeriotndy  stuiBed  mtisie  at  all,  and  not  for  ten  years  did  he  attra^ 
any  particular  notice.  Then,  however,  hii  Government  paid 
for  a  year's  instruction  for  him  at  Leipzig.  For  many  years 
after  his  return  to  Norway  Kjerulf  tried  in  vain  to  establish  Serial 
classical  concerts,  while  he  himself  was  working  with  Bj6rn$on 
and  other  wtlten  at  the  composition  of  lyrical  songs.  His  fame 
rasa  aliBM&  ml^tikf  on  Us  beantUol  aaid  manly  oatioBai  part- 
aongind  aolost  twt  Us  ftaaobtte  aMofcls  equally  dHnnhig  and 
simple.  Kjerulf  died  at  Grefscn,  on  the  iith  of  August  1868. 

KJBRULP. THBODOR  (i8j5-i888),  Norwegian  geologist,  was 
born  at  Christianiaonihc  jothof  March  iS;5.  He  wast-dutated 
in  the  university  at  Christiania,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
Htidclbcrg.  working  in  Uunsen's  laboratory.  In  i  ^ he  became 
professor  of  geology  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  he 
was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
eooBftry,  then  estsblisbcd  maioiy  through  bis  influeacfe  His 
OBOtifbaiiBas  to  Ite  fsalagy  «C  Nwway  wore  mnmious  aari  im^ 
pertaati  eqiedslly  in  reference  to  the  southern  portion  «f  tba 
ODontry,  and  to  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  Archaean  and 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  the  glacial  phenomena.  Hi»  principal 
results  were  embodied  in  his  work  Udsi^l  over  del  sydlige  Norget 
Cm.'o£;  (tS-q).  }Ie  \v.i^  author  also  of  some  poetical  wmks*  Ht 
died  at  Christiania  on  the  35th  of  October  1888. 

KLAONO,  a  mining  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  18  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Pcapc  by  csiL  Pofk  (igeg),  iS,i6oo,  mostly  Csccb.  It  is 
slutted  to  •  legtoa  veqr  rich  In  iioo-mines  and  cx»al-ficlds  and 
po8scssc»some  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  Bohemia. 
Near  It  b  the  mining  town  of  BuschtShrad  (pop.  3510),  situated 
in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  coal-fields.  IJub^-htehrr;  1  v.  15 
originally  the  name  of  the  caiile  only.  This  was  from  the  i^.h 
century  to  1630  the  proji  rt>  of  the  lords  of  Kolovrat,  and  came 
by  devious  inheritance  through  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany, 
to  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  name  Buschtthrad  was 
first  given  to  the  nOwsy,  sod  then  to  the  town,  whkb  bad  been 
called  Bttckow  tince  its  feandatloa  In  tToa  Thete  is  anoibec 
castle  of  Buschlfhrad  near  Hofic.  Kladno,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  a  village  of  no  importance,  was  sold  in  170^  by  the 
giaad^ducksaa  Amm  Maria  of  Tmeut  !•  the  doistcr  fa 
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Bfewnow,  to  which  it  still  belongs.   The  mining  industty  began 

in  I S4  J. 

KLAFSKY.  KATHARINA  (1855-1896),  Hungarian  operatic 
singer,  was  born  at  Sit  Janos,  Wicsdburg,  of  humble  parents. 
Being  emptoyed  at  Vienna  as  a  nurserymaid,  her  fine  soprano 
vote  led  to  her  bdnf  oigaged  as  a  chorus  singer,  and  she  was 
iivan  food  l—oni  in  muiic  By  Oit  abe  beoun*  wcItJumwii 
fa  Wagaerito  iMet  the  Leslie  thcatie,  anl  ^  iaocued  her 
reputation  at  other  Gennan  musical  centres.  In  i&gi  she 
appeared  in  London,  and  had  a  great  success  in  Wagner's  operas, 
nol.iMy  .IS  rtriinr.hiMc  an<l  .ts  Isolde,  her  dramatic  as  well  .15 
vota]  s'lts  U-ing  of  an  exceptional  order.  She  sang  in  jVmcrica 
in  i£95,  but  died  of  brain  disease  in  1S96. 

A  L^e,  by  L.  Ordemaon,  was  published  in  190(3  (Lcapsig). 

KLMnPUBT  (Sbveoe,  Cehtec),  the  capital  of  the  Austdaa 
duchy  of  Carinthia,  >  1  a  m.  S.W. «(  Vloma  fajy  xaiL  Bopk  (t^ao), 
34.J14.  It  is  picturesquely  litiiatad  on  the  river  Glaa,  whidi  ia 
in  communication  with  the  W6rthcr-scc  !iy  the  ,1;  rn  Irnc;  Lend 
canal.  AinoiiK  the  more  noteworthy  buildin;^^  arc  the  jiarish 
church  of  St  .•i;pi<Uu5  (1709),  with  a  lower  lofi  ft.  in  height;  the 
cathedral  of  SS  I'ctcr  and  Paul  (is8j-is93,  burnt  1723,  restored 
1725);  the  churches  of  the  Benedictines  (1613),  of  the  Capuchiits 
(1646),  and  of  the  order  of  St  Elizabeth  (1710).  To  these  must 
be  adided  the  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  ol  Gtirk,  the  burg  or 
aide,  CBBtlag  ia  Ua  pieaent  idaa  aiaoa  X777;  and  the  ImtfcMi 
«r  hone  of  aaaeaaUy,  dating  ftMa  the  end  of  the  x4th  century, 
and  containing  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  collection  of 
niaerals,  antiquities,  seals,  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  most 
interesting  public  monument  is  the  great  Linduyurm  or  Dr.ipon, 
Standing  in  the  principal  square  (1590).  The  industri.ili-st.iblish- 
nients  comprise  white  lead  factories,  n'.  iriiirc  .-ind  iron  foundries, 
and  commerce  is  active,  especially  in  the  mineral  products  of  the 
region. 

»  Upon  the  Zollleld  tothenorthof  the  dty  once  stood  the  ancaeat 
IloinaatoMiaf  Vbtuaa.  Otstagtihalfiddle  Ages  Klagenf art 

became  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  by  a  patent  of  Maxi* 

milian  I.  of  the  a4th  o{  April  1518,  it  was  conceded  to  the  Carin- 
thian  estates,  and  h.as  since  then  taken  the  jiiarc  of  St  W  'x  as 
capital  of  Carinthia.  In  1535,  1636,  17^3  and  1796  Kiagcufurt 
S'.:f!i.rLd  from  destructive  fires,  and  in  1690  from  the  effects  of 
an  earthquake.  On  the  sgtb  of  March  1797  the  French  took 
the  city,  and  upon  thafbllofiilagdajrkimMaiphdbgrNiipolcon 
as  his  headquaztea. 

XliJ  ChtiaiMdCUios),  JOUIOlMt4>-s6s^,  dcsnnpoct, 
waa  bon  at  Miiiiii  fis  SaaMqr.  Mir  itw^iing  thaokgy  at 
Wittenberg  he  went  to  Nuremberg  as  a  "canmoate  for  holy 
orders,"  and  there,  in  cnnj'jnctlon  wi-.h  Georg  Philipp  Hars- 
ddrdcr,  f'jur.  led  in  i  C44  the  hter-ury  society  knowTi  as  the  Pcgnitz 
order.  In  id;;  he  rcrt ivcd  an  appointment  as  master  in  the 
Scbaldus  &(.h<x>l  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  1650  becaiae  preacher  at 
Kitidngcn,  wherehcdiedin  1656.  Klaj'spoemsconshtof  dianas, 
written  in  stilted  language  and  redundant  with  adveoturcs, 
among  which  are  HolUn-  und  Uimmcl/ahrt  Ckruii  (Nuremberg, 
1644),  and  H erodes,  d€r  Kiadamifdv  (Nuremberg,  1645),  and 
a  txx:m,  written  jointly  with  GGHldfldiar,  Pcgiusischt  Sck&ftt- 
ttduhi  (1644},  «hich  gives  bk  alhiprical  fonn  the  aloqr «{  his 

settlement  in  Xurcmherg. 
Sec  TittnuTjin,  Bk  l^irnlxrier  DichUrsckide  (Cottlngen,  1847). 

XLAHA1B,  a  small  tribe  of  North  AmeikaD  Lidiaas  «{  Lotus- 
niaB  atodL  They  ranged  around  the  Klaamth  itvar  and  lalces, 
and  are  SOW  OO  the  Klamath  reservation,  southern ONgon- 

See  A.  S.  Gatsehet.  "  Kbmath  Indians  of  Oregon,"  CouMmtions 
to  NoTlh  American  Elknelo^y,  vol.  ii.  (Waahingtoo,  1890). 

KLAPKA,  OEOBO  {lizft-iZgi),  Hungarian  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Temesvfr  on  the  7th  of  April  i8m,  and  entered  the  Anstrlan 
army  la  tSjS.  Ha  wtui  atfll.ft  anbattem  when  the  Buafuian 
reveltttlon  w  ig48  bratlexwl,'  icSii  he  offered  his  servtees  to  the 

patriot  party.  He  served  in  imfiorlanl  staff  apj^ointments 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  whirh  followed;  then,  early  in 
I  -  ;  j,  lie  v,.j-  ii'drred  to  rrfj!  ice  General  Mfsziros,  who  had  been 
detuied  at  Kancbau.  and  as  general  commanding  an  army  corps 


be  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  victories  of  KapAlna,  Isasteg, 
Waitien,  Nagy  Sarlo  and  KotnArom.  Then,  as  the  fortune  cf 
war  turned  against  the  Hungarians,  Klapita,  alter  serving  for  a 
short  time  as  minister  of  war,  took  comm.^nd  at  Kom&rom,  from 
which  fortress  be  conducted  a  number  of  successful  expeditions 
unto  the  capitulation  of  Viligos  ia  August  put  an  end  to  the  wag 
in  the  open  field.  He  then  brilliantlydetoided  Komtromfct  fa 
Booaths,  and  flufly  anrreodered  00  bonoMiable  tcnaa.  Shpha 
left  the  conntiy  at  once,  and  lived  thenccforwanl  for  many  yean 
in  exile,  at  first  in  En^and  and  afterwards  chiefly  in  Switzerland, 
lie  car.tinucd  by  every  means  in  hi-,  i>owrr  to  work  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  cs[Hcia!ly  ar  r^-.omcnts  of  Eurof>can  war, 
such  as  1S54,  iSjg  and  1666,  at  wiueh  an  apfnal  to  arms  scemcd 
to  him  to  promise  success.  After  the  warot  iS66(iawhicha$a 
Prussian  majov^fBaenl  he  organized  a  Runguiaa  corps  in 
Sikala)  Klapka  was  permitted  by  the  Aiistitan  fovenu&eat  to 
vettim  to  his  native  country,  and  fa  1867  waaelectada  Bnnsber  ai 
the  Hungarian  Chamber «f  D<patka»  fa  iridch ha faakaged  to  tha 
Dc&k  party.  In  1877  he  flude  an  atteespt  to  natiuSm  the 
Turkish  army  in  view  of  the  war  with  Russia.  General  F.'. '  1 
died  at  Budapest  on  the  17th  of  May  1891.  A  memorial  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Komirom  in  1896. 

He  wrote  Memotren  (Lripz'xg,  1 850);  Der  KattoncJhiar  in  Uncarm, 
&c.  (Leipzig.  1851);  a  hi5tor>'  of  the  Crimean  War,  Dfr  Krief  im 
Orient  .  .  .  bit  En<.'-e  Juli  iS^S  (Geneva,  i&SS):  and  Aus  metntm 
Erinnerungen  (translated  from  the  Hungarian,  ZQrich,  I887}. 

KUPBOftHiHIinuCB  JUUin  (X781-183S),  GenBaaOikM. 
al&t  and  tiavdier,  was  bom  fa  Bofin  on  the  nth  of  October 

J783,  the  son  of  the  chemist  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth  t  ). 
He  devoted  his  energies  in-quitc  early  life  to  the  study  of  .Aiiatic 
l.inguagcs,  and  published  in  iSoi  his  Atialisckes  Ifagczim 
(Weimar,  i.?o?-i8o3).  He  was  in  consequence  called  to  St  Peters- 
burg and  gi\'en  an  appointment  in  the  academy  there.  In  1805 
be  was  a  mcmlK-r  of  Count  Golovkin's  embassy  to  China,  On 
hia  retnro  be  was  despatched  by  the  academy  to  the  Caucasus  oa 
an  etluqpaphtcal  and  linguistic  eapkwatioo  (i8o7-t8og)»  and 
waa  alteiwardi  anplayed  m  aevoal  yeaia  fa  ooDnedon  1^ 
academy's  Oileatal  publications.  In  181  a  he  moved  to  Beriin; 
but  in  1815  be  aettled  tn  Paris,  and  in  1S16  Humboldt  procured 
him  from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  title  and  salary  of  professor  of 
Asiatic  languages  and  literature,  with  permi^i5ion  to  remain  in 
Paris  as  long  as  was  requi<-itr  for  the  jmhliration  of  fail  tnka. 
He  died  in  that  city  on  the  i.Sth  of  .August  1835. 

The  principal  feature  of  Klai  roth's  erudition  was  the  vastness  at 
the  field  which  it  embraced.  His  great  work  Asia  polyghna  (Pahs, 
1823  and  1831,  with  Sprtukailai)  not  only  !M:r\-ed  as  a  riiumti  of  aU 
that  was  known  on  the  subject,  but  formed  a  new  departure  for  tbe 
classification  of  tbe  Eastern  Lmguagcs,  more  especially  those  of  tit* 
Russian  Empire.  To  a  great  extent,  however,  his  work  is  oowsaper- 
ledad.  The  Ititurary  oj  a  Ckiiutt  Tmwtltr  (1821),  a  irrim  of 
documents  ia  the  military  archives  of  St  Fdenbufg  puqnrttng 
to  be  the  tnvels  e(  CeoneLvdwigvoa^^aadaalnular  aeriea 
obuined  froa  hhn  fa  (ha  Coadoa  ibre%a  ofiea^  are  al  ncsrded  aa 
ipiirious. 

Klaproth's  other  works  include :  Reise  in  den  Kijukoius  und 
Ceornen  in  den  Jakren  tSoj  und  iSoS  (Halle,  1S12-1614:  French 
tnniiaUai!.  Paris.  1823):  CmgrapkiuMiistarMie  Bt$tkriikmmg  dn 
Btttkhim  Koukatut  (Weimar,  181^:  TatUaux  ktitarieue$  it  r Ark 
(Paris.  1826):  UimoireM  rdat^i  rAsie  (Paris,  1834-1828):  TahUam 
histcrijue,  eeot^ofkiqm,  tAHtgmftUtiu  tifolitiqu*  d*  Cmut^M  (Paris. 
1827);  and  VicaMait*  tt  pamimn  d*  M  isagiM  i/iargfmut  U^wi^ 
1827). 

"KLAPROTH,  VARTTN  HeNTlICH  (1745-1S17),  Genna« 
chemist,  was  bom  at  WrrnigcrtKJc  on  the  ist  of  Deccraljcr  1743. 
During  a  large  portion  of  his  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  an 
apothecary.  After  acting  as  assistant  in  pharmacies  at  Quedlia* 
burg,  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Danzig  succcssivdy  ha  cama  ta 
Berlfa  OB  the  death  of  Valentin  Roee  tbe  elder  fa  1771  aananatw 
of  hbborineM,  and  fa  1780  heitarted  aBcstaUUhmeatoahiiowa 
account  in  the  same  city,  where  from  1782  be  wasphaimaceotiol 
assessor  of  tbe  Ober-Collegium  Medicum.  Li  1787  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  chemistry  to  the  Royal  Artillery*,  and  when 
the  university  was  founded  in  i8ro  be  was  st-lccicd  to  be  the 
professor  of  chemistry.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  the  ist  of  January 
18x7..  Klaproth  was  the  leading  chemist  of  his  time  ia  Cennaiqr- 
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An  exact  nd  caw-UiittoUi  vailer,  he  did  much  to  unprovc 
and  tytlcmaUM  tJie  pwBCwei  of  analyUcal  chcfwitiy  and 
minenlocy.  and  hb  appfeditkNi  ol  the  valae  «(  vnotitative 
MethMbkdhiBite  bcoMMOBe  o(  the  euliest  adhontt  of  the 

Lavrisieiaii  doetrihes  outaide  Fnnoe.   He  wis  the  fint  to  di*- 

cover  uranium,  zirconium  and  titanium,  and  to  r!i;iraf icrize 
ihcm  as  distinct  elements,  though  he  liiii  not  obtain  any  o( 
thrm  in  the  pure  mclaiiic  stale;  and  he  elucidated  the  (.om- 
p(»ition  ol  numerous  substances  till  then  imperioctly  known, 
induding  compounds  ol-  the  then  newly  reeopiiMl  dCMBtlt 
tcUurium,  suoatiiun,  cemm  tad  chtomiuBk 
His  papen.  o\Tr  MO  tn  tmniber.  iMm  collected  hy  Mumtf  fat 

Beitrdge  tur  ihemiscktn  Kenninist  der  Xfiiervlkorper  (5  vols.,  179V 
l&io)  and  Cktmiyh*  AbhiituUun^en  gemiuktcn  Inhaltt  (1815).  He 
also  publuhed  a  ClumiKktt  Warterbntk  (i8o7-t8to),  and  edited  a 
RviMd  adillon  of  F.  A.  C.  Cmo'a  HoiMmh  itr  Ckmk  (1806). 

KL^BER.  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1753-1800),  French  general,  was 
born  on  the  gth  o(  March  175J.  at  Strassburg,  where  hi:>  (athcr 
was  a  builder.  lie  was  trained,  partly  at  Paris,  for  the  profession 
of  architect,  but  his  opportune  assistance  to  two  German  nobles 
in  a  tavern  brawl  obtained  (or  him  a  nonii  nation  to  the  miii- 
tuyachoolQf  Muokh.  Thence  be  obtained  a  rommiwioQ  in  the 
Aostriaa  anqr.  hot  miiBad  It  la  1783  on  fiadiag  hit  bwable 
birth  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.  On  returning  to  Fnune  be 
was  appointed  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort,  where  he 
studied  fori ifici! ion  ami  i:iiii;.ir_v  ^cii.-iHe.  In  1-Q7  he  cnlisli  J  in 
the  Haut-Rhiii  volunteers,  and  was  from  his  military  krios'> ittlgc  ; 
at  once  clertcd  adjutant  and  socin  aftcrv.anis  iH-utcnant-coloncl. 
At  the  defence  of  Mains  he  so  distinguished  him&clf  that  though 
iffHTiWff'*  aloDg  irith  the  rest  of  the  garrison  and  imprisoned,  be 
vaa  promptly  reinauted,  and  in  Aagut  I7«j  pronoted  general 
of  biifide.  He  won  coiMidenble  dhUnctioB  in  the  Vendian 
«ar,  and  two  months  later  was  made  a  tanaial «( divWon.  la 
these  operations  bci^a  hklnUmary  with  Marceaa,  with  whom  he 

defeated  the  Roy.\list5  at  Lc  Mans  and  S.,M  r,.a/.  For  openly 
cxprcssin);  his  opinion  that  lenient  measures  ought  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  Vendt-ans  he  was  recalled;  but  in  April  1794  be 
was  once  more  reinstated  and  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Sambrc- 
anil-Mcuse.  Hp  di^J)layed  h'>  skill  and  bravery  in  the  numerous 
actions  around  Charlcroi,  ar  J  especially  in  the  cruwuing  victory 
of  Fleurus,  after  which  in  the  winter  of  1 794-95  he  besieged 
Mains.  -In  179s  and  again  in  1796  he  held  the  chief  cojagtaad  of 
an  amor  temponrily,  bvt  decKned  a  permaacat  appoiatoMiit  as 
ONnaMnder-in-chicf.  On  the  lith  of  October  1705  he  fought  a 
briOiant  rearguard  actfoa  at  the  bridge  of  Ncuwicd,  and  in  the 
offensive  campaign  of  1796  he  was  Jourdan's  most  active  and 
succts'iful  lieutenant.  Having,  after  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine 
(src  tKE.NCH  Kevulitionarv  \V\rs).  dcclincd  the  chief  roni- 
roand,  he  withdrew  into  private  life  early  in  1798.  He  accepted 
tk  diyfaian  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Bonaparte,  but 
wai  wtwnded  in  the  bead  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  cngagc- 
BtCBt,  which  prevented  his  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
campoiiB  «f  the  fycanUdSt  and  caaeed  bim  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Alexandria.  In  the  Syrian  campaign  of  rypQ, 
ho-.vcvrr,  he  ccrnrnandcd  the  vanguard,  tcxjk  El-Arlsh,  Gaza 
and  JaUJ,  .nid  v.un  the  great  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  on  the 
15th  of  April  1790.  Uhcn  Nap<jlron  returned  to  France 
towards  the  end  of  1799  he  left  Kiebcr  in  command  of  the 
French  forces.  In  this  capacity,  seeing  no  hope  of  bringing 
bis  army  back  to  France  or  of  consolidating  bis  conquests, 
be  made  the  convention  of  £l-Arish.  But  when  Lord  Keith, 
the  British  admiral,  leiuscd  to  ratify  the  tenia,  Jie  attacked 
the  Tdriis  at  Heliopolia,  though  with  but  ie,jeae  men  against 
60.000,  and  utterly  defeated  them  on  the  70th  of  March  1800. 
He  then  retook  Cairo,  which  had  revolted  from  the  French. 
Shortly  after  these  victories  he  was  assassinated  at  C.Tiro  by  a 
fanatic  on  the  rjth  of  June  1800,  the  same  day  on  wiiich  his 
fri -nd  and  comrade  Dcsaix  fell  at  Marengo.  KU'Iht  was  un- 
cluubtccUy  ooe  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  French  revolutionary 
epoch.  ThMi^bedbtnistcd  his  powers  and  declined  the  respon- 
aibilt^  of  aopnmc  command,  there  i>  nothing  in  hie  career  to 
•bow  that  be  would  have  heeo  uacqMal  to  iu  Aa  a  aeeeod  b 


comr.and  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  general  of  lit  time.  Ria 
conduct  of  aSaira  in  Egypt  at  a  tine  when  the  treasury  w«k 
empty  and  the  tfoopa  were  dbcontented  tat  want  of  pay,  iIiow» 
that^hia  powers  as  an  administrator  wen  Btllo—if  at  att-* 
taferior  to  thooe  he  possessed  as  a  general. 

Ernouf,  the  grandson  of  Jourdan's  chkf  of  staff,  published  in 
1867  a  v.iluaMi;  bi<i;;raphy  of  K!i'l)cr.  Sit  alv>  KcynauH,  UJr  of 
Mtrlin  de  T  honxiUe ;  Nov,  Uem(<:n;  Dum-is.  Siitnrnin;  Las 
Casai.  iltmortoi  dt  SU  lUiine;  J.  Clur.iv.iray,  irj  Ocniiaux  mtftt 

fiurla  palrUx  General  Pajol,  KUber  ;  Iim  r.  uf  M.ireeau  .md  Desaisj 
.  F.  Koiuacaii,  KUbrr  «l  U*hou  en  Eg^pie  ( Paris,  1900). 

nSIW.  JUllUS  LEOPOLD  (1810-1876),  German  writer  of 

Jc'.\  i -li  origin,  was  l>orn  at  >tiskolcr,  in  Hungary.  He  was 
cdutaiiil  at  the  gymnasium  in  I'cst,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna  and  lierlin.  Ailcr  travelling  in  Italy  and  Greece,  he 
settled  as  a  man  of  letters  in  Berlin,  where  he  rems>ined  until  his 
death  on  the  snd  of  August  1876.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
dramatic  works,  among  others  the  historical  tragedies  i/*ri» 
von  Mcditi  (1841);  U&42),  Zenobia  (1847);  JfercteOlso)* 

ifene  (i860};  Slr^ffard  (1861)  aod  Hdicdora  (1867);  and  the 
comediet  IN»ir«rwfi»  (1848);  ejnJMifHiiiff  1850);  and  Vi^ioirt 
(1862).   The  tendency  of  Klein 

bombastic  and  obscure,  but  manyof  histluiattersare  vigoroL.>ly 
conceived,  anil  in  nearly  all  his  tragedies  there  arc  passages  of 
brilliant  rhetoric.  He  is  chielly  known  as  the  author  of  the 
elaborate  though  uncomplctcdCfjf/;!f/;/r4/rj  PnTm.Jt  ( i  S65-1S76), 
\  in  which  be  undertook  to  record  the  history  of  the  drama  from 
the  eariieat  times.  He  died  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  to  the  treatment  of  which  he  had  kokcd  forwaid 
as  the  diici  part  of  his  task.  Hie  wocfc,  wUdi  Is  bi  thirteen 
bulky  volumes,  gives  proof  of  immense  li!«wiff^|j  buf  |^  oianed 
by  ecoentrkitiea  of  atylc  and  judgment. 
iOaio-e  OwMlbdb  Wmkf  wwe  oaOcGtad  in  7  mb.  (1071-1873). 

KLEISt.  BERND  HEINRICH  WTLHELM  VON  (i 777-1  Rn), 
German  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist,  vwas  born  at  Frankfort -on- 
Oder  on  the  18th  of  October  1777.  After  a  scanty  education,  he 
entered  the  Prussian  army  in  179;,  served  in  the  Rhine  campaign 
of  i7<>6  and  rctirc<l  from  the  service  in  1799  with  the  rank  oC 
lieutenant.  He  next  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  I  he  university 
of  Frankfort-on-Odcr,  and  in  iSoo  received  a  subordinate  post  in 
the  ministry  of  finance  at  Berlin.  In  the  following  year  Ml 
roving,  tcaOcea  spirit  got  the  better  of  him,  and  pracnring  a 
lengthened  leave  of  absence  he  visited  Paris  and  then  seillcd  in 
Switzerland.  Here  he  found  congenial  friends  In  Heinrich 
Zschokkc  (g.r.)  and  Ludwig  Fricdrich  August  Wieland  (1777- 
1S19),  son  of  the  poet;  and  to  them  he  read  his  first  drama,  a 
glr.Mmy  tragedy.  Die  Familie  Schrofftmli  in  {il^oi),  originaily 
entitled  Die  FamiJie  GItancrcz.  In  the  autumn  of  iSoJ  Klcist 
returned  to  Germany;  he  visited  Goethe,  Schiller  ami  Wieboidbl 
Weimar,  stayed  for  a  while  in  Ldprig  and  Dresden,  again  ptO> 
cccdcd  to  Paris,  and  returning  in  1804  to  his  post  in  BerBn  was 
transferred  to  tlw  DamOiiadummer  (department  for  the  adminis* 
tratioa  of  crown  lands)  at  Kdnigsberg.  On  a  journey  to  Dresden 
in  1S07  KIcist  was  arrested  by  the  Frcr.ch  .15  a  spy,  and  lit  ing  M-nl 
to  France  was  kept  for  six  months  a  close  prisoner  at  Chilons- 
sur-Marne.  On  regaining  his  lilnrrty  he  proceeded  to  Dresden, 
where  in  conjunction  with  .Xilam  Heinrich  .Miillcr  (1779-1820)  he 
published  in  j8o8  the  journal  Plwbus.  In  1809  he  went  to  Prague, 
and  ultimately  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  edited  (i8to-i8ii)  the 
Berliner  AbcndbliUter.  Captivated  by  the  intellectual  and  musical 
acconviiabmciMa  of  a  ceitain  Fiau  Hendette  VovU  Kleiu,who 
wasrhintaetf  more  disheartened  and  eaiMttered  than  ever,  agrred 
to  do  her  bidding  and  die  with  her,  carrying  out  thk  resolution 
by  first  shooting  the  lady  and  then  himself  on  the  shore  of  the 
Wannsec  near  Potsdam,  on  the  list  of  November  iStl.  KIcist's 
whole  life  was  fdled  hy  a  restless  striving  after  ideal  and 
illusory  happiness,  ar  l  ihii  i,  largely  rel'ei  trd  in  his  work.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  important  North  German  dramatist  of 
the  Romantic  movement,  and  no  other  of  tbe  Roaantidata 
approaches  htm  in  the  caefiy  with  which  he  niperwi  patiiotjc 
ladignatipQ. 
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Hh  first  tngedy.  Du  FamUi*  Sthroffcmttin,  ha*  bc«n  already  re- 
ferred  to;  the  material  (orthcsccotMj,  Ptnthetilea.  (1808),  quc«n  ol  the 
Amazons,  is  takon  from  a  Crock  source  and  present*  a  picture  o( 
wild  pawlon.  More  succcMful  than  tiihcr  of  these  was  his  romantic 
play.  Dat  Kdlhektm  ven  Hetlbronn,odtr  Die  Ftuerprobf{\Mi),apon'K 
dram*  full  o(  medieval  bustle  and  myitcry,  which  has  retained  it* 
popularity.  In  comedy,  KIcist  made  a  name  with  Der  urhrochene 
Jtr«e  (tSll),  while  AmpkUryon  (1808).  an  adaptation  of  Moliirc's 
comedy,  is  of  less  importance.  Of  Klciit's  other  dramas.  Die 
HrrmannscMachl  (i8og)  is  a  dramatic  treatment  o(  an  historical 
•uhjcct  and  is  full  o|  rcfeiwcesi  to  the  political  conditions  of  his  own 
time*.  In  it  he  gives  vent  to  his  hatred  of  his  countr>''s  oppressors. 
This,  together  with  the  dranu  Print  Friedtith  von  Homhurt.  the 
tatter  accounted  Klcist's  best  work,  was  first  published  by  Ludwig 
Ticcic  in  KUitU  kinUrlixsteHe  SchriJUn  (iSai).  Rabetl  Cttitkard,  a 
drama  conceived  on  a  grand  plan,  was  left  a  fragment.  KIci&t  was 
also  a  master  in  the  art  of  n,irrativc,  and  of  his  CesammflU  E'^itil- 
unten  ( 1810-18H),  Jditkatl  KMkw,  In  which  the  famous  Brand,  n- 
burK  horse  dealer  io  Lulhcr'sday^  (see  Kohlhask)  is  immortalized, 
is  one  of  ihe  best  Ccmun  «torit«  of  iu  dme.  He  also  wrote  some 
flalriolie  lyrick.  HU  CeMnimdle  Stkt^len  were  published  by 
Ludwig  Tiecic  (i  vols.  1836)  and  by  JuIEbk  Schmidt  (new  ed.  1874); 
iilso  by  F.  MuiKkcr  (4  toIi.  iW2)%  by  T.  Zolling  (4  voU.  1885); 
by  K.  Sir^n.  (4  vola.  itoj); and  in «  cricicnl  edition  by  E.  Schmidt 
(S  vols.  IQ04-190S).  Hi>  AmxtpoMtt  Dramen  were  published  by 
K.  Sieeen  <l«ip£ur.  1877):  and  his  letters  »-ere  fir»t  published 
by  E.  von  mhM.HfivHkMnKUisttLaeH  und  Driefe  (1848). 

See  further  A.  Wilbrandt.  Htinrkk  WH  Kleitl  (i86j):  O.  Brahm, 
Heinrieh  von  Kleist  (1884);  R.  Bonnfoia,  Henri  4*  KUist,  sa  tU  el 
MS  ecHtres  (l894>;  Codtad,  Utintkk  vm  SleM  itt  Utnuh  und 
IHckter  (1896):  G.  Minde-Pouet,  UeittrUk  mh  iC/ri«l.  iMut  Sj/rathe 
und  seim  SlU  (1997);  R.  Strie.  Heinrieh  wm  Ktn'ils  Berliner  Kampje 
(rooi):  F.  Scrvae*,  Heinrieh  poh  Kleist  (190J);  S-  Wukadinowic, 
Klrisl-SlMdien  (1904);  S.  tUhnicr,  H.  Pon  Kleiil  alt  Uensck  und 
DUhUr  (1909). 

KLEIST,  EWALD  CHRTSTIAH  YON  (171S-1759),  G<rrm.in 
poet,  was  born  at  Zcblin,  near  Koslin  in  Pomerania,  on  the  7lh  of 
March  1715.  After  attending  the  Jesuit  school  in  Dcutschkrona 
and  the  g>mnaiium  in  Danrig,  he  proceeded  in  17JI  to  the  uni- 
versity of  KOnigsbcrg,  where  he  studied  law  and  mathematics. 
On  the  compiclion  ol  his  studies,  he  entered  the  Danish  array, 
in  which  he  became  an  ofRccr  in  1736.  Recalled  to  Prussia  by 
Frederick  II.  in  1 740,  he  was  appointed  licutenanl  in  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Pot&dam,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
J.  W.  L.  Glcim  {q.v.),  who  interested  liirn  in  poetry.  After  dis- 
Unguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mollwiiz  (April  10,  1741) 
and  the  siege  of  Nei&se  (1741),  he  was  promoted  captain  in  1749 
and  major  in  1756.  Quartered  during  the  winter  of  1757-1758  in 
Leipzig,  he  found  relief  from  his  irltsonie  military  duties  in  the 
society  of  Gotlhold  Ephraim  Lcssing  {q.v.).  Shortly  afterwards 
in  (be  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  on  the  i2lh  of  August  1759,  he 
uras  mortally  wounded  while  leading  the  attack,  and  died  At 
Frankfort-on-Odcr  on  the  24lh  of  August  following. 

KJelst's  chief  work  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  Dtr  FrtSJtHg 
{1749%  foe  which  Thomson's  Seasons  largely  supplied  ideas. 
In  his  description  of  the  beauties  of  tialure  KIcist  shows  real 
poetical  genius,  an  almost  modern  tcniiment  and  fine  taste. 
He  also  wrote  some  charming  odes,  idyUs  and  elegies,  and  a 
small  epic  poem  Cistidts  und  Pcches  (1759)1  the  subject  being 
two  Tbcs&aiiao  friends  who  die  an  heroic  death  for  their  country 
la  a  batlla  against  the  Atbeniaos. 

Kleist  published  la  1756  the  first  collection  of  his  Cedickte,  which 
was  foIlowGd  by  a  second  in  1758.  After  his  death  his  friend  ICarl 
Wilhclm  Ramlir  (j.r.)  published  an  edition  of  Kleiils  uimlliehe  Werkt 
in  »  vols.  C1760).  A  critical  edition  was  published  bv  A.  Saiicr,  in 
3  vols.  (t88o-l84a).  CI.  further,  A.  Chuqu«t,  De  EmUi  Kleiitii  Vila 
*l  scn'Mi'r  (t'aris,  1687),  and  H.  PrObIc,  tricdruk  da  Grotsc  und  die 
deuUch*  Liltriliir  (187^). 

KLERKSDORP,  a  town  of  the  T(V»^'aAl,  118  m.  S.W.  of 
Johannesburg  and  191  m.  N.E.  o(  Rimberley  by  rail.  Pop. 
O904),  4276  of  whom  3103  were  whites.  The  town,  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scboonipruit  10  m.  above  its  junction  with 
ibe  Vaal,  possesses  se\'eral  fine  public  buildings.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  gold-mines,  the  reef  appearing  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Wiiwatersrand  basin.  Diamonds  (green  in 
colour)  and  coal  are  also  found  in  the  district.  Klcrksdarp  was 
one  of  the  villas  founded  by  the  first  Boers  who  crossed  the 
VsaI,  dating  from  rSjS.  The  modern  town,  which  is  01  the  sid« 
«f  Uws/r«M  opposite  tb«  old  Nillage,  was  f«ua(M  la  i8t8> 
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man  and  ecclesiastic,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  baker,  and  wm 
born  in  Vienna.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  be  was  con* 
verted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  having  finished  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Vienna;  and  as  ofiidal  and  vicMV 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Passau  he  exhibited  the  zeal  of  a  oonvtft 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  counter-reformation  in  Austria. 
He  became  bishop  of  Vienna  in  1598;  but  more  impoftant  n> 
his  asisocialion  with  the  archduke  Matthias  which  began  aboat 
the  same  time.  Both  before  and  after  1613,  when  MattUn 
succeeded  his  brother  Rudolph  XL  as  emperor,  Klesl  was  tbc 
originator  and  director  of  his  policy,  although  he  stoutly  opposed 
the  concessions  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  in  1606.  IlcaSisisted 
to  secure  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  imperial  throne,  uu] 
sought,  but  without  success,  to  strengthen  the  new  emperor's 
position  by  making  peace  betwxen  the  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants. When  during  the  short  reign  of  Matthias  the  qucslioa  of 
the  imperial  succession  demanded  prompt  attention,  Ibe  bisfat^ 
although  quite  as  anxious  as  his  opponents  to  retain  the  empire 
in  the  house  of  Hab&burg  and  to  preserve  the  dcminance  of  ibe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  advised  that  thb  question  sboold  be 
shelved  until  some  arrangement  with  the  Protestant  priacei  bad 
been  reached.  This  counsel  was  displeasing  to  the  arcfadoke  Uan- 
milian  and  to  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  FodiaaBd  IL 
who  believed  that  KlesI  was  hostile  to  the  candidatuns  of  tbe 
latter  prince.  It  w-is,  however,  impossible  to  shake  his  iajBuence 
with  tbe  em()cror;  and  in  June  i6t8,  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Matthi.15,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  archdukes  tai 
imprisoned  at  Ambras  in  Tirol.  In  1622  KIcsl,  who  had  bc(*a 
cardinal  since  161 5,  was  transferred  to  Rome  by  cnlcr  of  T^pt 
Gregory  XV.,  and  was  released  from  imprisonment.  In  16*7 
Ferdinand  II.  allowed  bim  to  mum  to  his  episcopal  dulieaia 
Vienna,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  September  i6jol 

Sec  J.  Frciherr  von  HammeT-Purj:stall,  Kklnls  Lehm  (Vleaa. 
I847-1K51);  A.  Kcrsrhtiaumcr,  Kardinal  Kled  (Vienna,  iSAS):  m4 
Kleslt  Briejean  Rudcijs  II.  OttrrslhofmeuUr  A.  frtikerr  •»»  iStelriek' 
stein,  edited  by  V.  Bibl.  (Vicuna,  1900). 

KLINGER.  FRIEDRICH  MAXIMIUAN  VOM  (i75»-iR3»K 
Gernian  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  born  of  burablc  parcatact 
at  Frankfort -on-Main,  on  tbe  17th  of  Februarjr  175a.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  early  years  «tie  a  bald 
struggle.  He  was  enabled,  however,  in  1774  to  enter  thealTir* 
sity  of  Giessen,  where  he  studied  law;  and  Goethe,  with  wbonbe 
had  been  acquainted  since  childhood,  helped  him  in  many  ways. 
In  1775  Klinger  gained  with  his  tragedy  Die  ZKiilince  •  pri* 
offered  by  tbe  Hamburg  theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  theactiot 
Sophie  Charlotte  Ackcrmann  (1714-1792)  ^d  her  son  tbcfaiBMB 
actor  and  playwright,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schroder  (i74^ttl4). 
In  1776  Klinger  was  appointed  TkrattrdickttT  to  tbe  "  ScTktxba 
Schauspicl-Gcscllschaft  "  and  held  this  post  for  two  ycatb  la 
1 7  78  he  entered  tbe  Austrian  military  service  and  took  part  bi  tie 
Bavarian  war  of  succession.  In  1 780  he  went  to  St  Fctetsbvf. 
became  an  ofBcer  tn  the  Russian  army,  was  ennobled  and  attached 
to  Ihe  Grand  Duke  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  joumejr  to 
Italy  and  France.  In  i785he  was  appointed  director  of  the  cnpa 
of  cadets,  and  having  married  a  natural  daughter  of  (be  onpfOi 
Catharine,  was  made  pracs«s  of  the  Academy  of  Knights  hi  t7«9> 
In  180J  Klinger  was  nominated  by  the  em|x:ror  AleaaadM 
curator  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  an  ofiice  he  hdd  «ati 
1817;  in  iSii  he  became  lieutenant-general.  He  then  gmdaalf 
gave  up  bis  official  posts,  and  after  flving  for  many  yean  ia 
honourable  retirement,  died  >t  Dorpat  on  the  sjtb  of  Febnuux 
183  r. 

Klioger  KM  a  nan  of  vigorous  moral  character  and  biSi  of  fiat 
feeling,  though  tbe  bitter  experiences  and  drprivatioas  at 
his  youth  are  largely  reflected  in  his  dramas.  It  was  one  oi  hii 
earliest  works,  Stttrn  und  Drang  (1776),  which  gave  iu  naiaetB 
this  literary  epoch.  In  addition  to  this  tragedy  and  Die  AMHia^ 
(1776),  the  chief  plays  of  his  early  period  oi  passionate  ferreat 
and  restless  "storm  and  stress"  are  Die  neue  Arrit  (tTT^K 
SimtumeGritMo  (1776)  AniStU^tatd  uime  Kistier  (1780).  ID1 


KLQ«aSR,  M-xKLOPSTOCK 
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Kfinfcr's  works 
MiSi^-lflAjaiMi 
l7ft-iMtt)?butM 


'  period  bcloop  the  fine  double  tragedy  of  Xttdta  in  Kerimlk 
uA  Utit  tat  4m  Xmik»m  la  RuHia  he  dwoicd 

liimeir  ndaly  l»  the  tnitii«  of  ithOowpUcal  lemuieci.  «l 
which  the  best  known  we  FauUt  Ltbtn,  TaUn  uiut  HolUnfakrt 
(i79i)>  GnckUklt  Ciajars  des  Barmtridtn  (1792)  and  CackkkU 
Raphaels  de  Aqui'L:^  (-''i},)-  TJiis  striii  was  closed  in  1803 
wilh  Belrccktuii:i(n  tind  Ctdiiitkcn  uUr  tcmhicdent  Gcgenslandc 
d,r  Hi'/  h,:./  dcr  LUerotitr.  In  Ibcsc  works  Klingcr  gives 
calm  and  dtgni^ed  ripititioa  to  the  leadiitg  idea*  which  the 
period  erf  Slam  ■■rfJ&M^  tod  l»<q)i>atkd  to  <kwMMictowi^ 
Uterature. 

were  published  in  twcKre  volamc*  {1809-1815). 
^  iCf*.  TkCMMtnemcditMMitincMhtvolinnM 
(iS7ft-iMtt)F6utaoMertlKwbeMaplel*.  Atelactionirill  be  found 
io  A.  Sauw,  Sturmtr  und  Drimger,  vd.  i.  (1883).  See  E.  Schandt. 
Lens  und  KUmgtf  (1878):  M.  Rieger,  Kbnttr  in  der  StamviM 
DTaHtprriode  (iSSojfand  Klingcr  in  stintr  Rtife  (1896). 

KUMOER.  MAX  (1S57-      ),  German  painter,  etcher  and 
sailplor,  was  born  at  Plagwiiz  near  Leipzig.    He  attended  th« 
classes  at  the  Carlsruhe  art  school  in  1S74,  and  went  in  the  follow 
ing  year  to  Berlin,  where  in  1S78  be  created  a  sensation  at  the 

Piodlnf  of  auhMC."  The  daring  originality  of  these  imaginative 
and  CCCealrfc  wotla  caused  an  outburst  o(  indignation,  and  the 
artisl  was  voted  insane;  nevertheless  the"Gbvc"  series  wai 
bought  by  the  Berlin  National  Gallery.  His  painting  of  "  1  he 
Juiii^mcnt  of  Paris  "  cau-ii-cl  a  similar  storm  of  indig-i.iin  [irotcst 
in  iS'S;,  owing  to  its  rejection  of  all  conventional  atlcibutca  and 
the  naive  direanew  oX  I  he  conception.  His  vivid  and  iMBMrhat 
onrbid  tnwfhwrioa,  with  its  leaning  toward*  the  giBcewiw  and 
,  and  Uk  OosMque  turn  of  his  mind,  found  their 
fa  Ua  **ttdm**  at  Cicbinga:  "Deliverances  of 
Sarrifidid  Vtcthna  Mid  to  Ovid."  **  A  Brahma  Phantasy."  "  Eve 

and  ihc  Future."  "A  Life,"  and  "Of  Death";  hut  in  hi*  use  of  the 
Becdic  he  docs  not  aim  at  the  itiLhriiL:;!  mccllcncc  of  the  great 
masters;  it  supplu  s  him  mcrLly  wilh  rm  ans  of  expressing  his 
ideas.  Aitcr  iS."^)  Klmgcr  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  his  p.iinting  hcaimsneiihcrat  d.issic 
beauty  nor  modern  truth,  but  at  grim  imprcssivcness  not  without 
Aloadi  of  mysticism.  His  "  PiclA"  at  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the 
fkcMacaat  ibe  Leipcig  Univccdty,  and  tha  "  Chtbl  la  Olympus," 
at  the  Modem  Oalfcfy  to  Vtama,  ate  tfaitetwtoki  enaiiipies  of 
lib  art.  The  Leipzig  Museum  contains  his  sculptured  "Salome" 
and  "  Cassandra."  In  sculpture  he  favours  the  use  of  vari- 
coloured materials  in  the  manner  of  the  Ciretl;  chrysck[il;:ir.l iiiL' 
sc'jlplure.  His  "Beethoven"  is  a  notable  instance  of  his  work 
ill  I  his  direction. 

KLIPSPRINCER,  the  Boer  name  of  a  small  African  mountain- 
antelope  {Oreaircgus  tallator),  ranging  bom  the  Cape  through 
East  Africa  to  Somalilaad  and  Abyainto,  aad  cbaiactcriMd  by 
its  bluni  rooaded  koeh,  tliki  phby  hdr  aad  aoMapaa^ 
colouring.  The  klipispringer  represent*  a  (enus  by  Itttif,  the 
various  local  forms  not  being  worthy  ol  more  than  racial  dis- 
tiiiction.    The  activityof  these  ant  riofvcs  is  marvellous. 

KLONDIKE,  a  di^irict  in  Yukon  Territory,  m  rlh-'Atotcrn 
Canada,  ap[)roximati.!y  in  '  j"  X.  and  140"  W .  The  limits  are 
rather  indchnite,  but  the  district  includes  the  country  to  the  south 
4lf  tha  Uoadike  River,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  fromthceast 
•ad  baa  several  ttibutarica«  as  well  as  Indian  River,  a  second 
bnncb  of  the  YakoB,  flowiog  tolo  ft  some  distance  above  the 

Klondike.  The  richer  gold4Marf«|fnvaiianiimsda|i««t'ie 

creeks  tributary  to  these  Vm  rivers  wftliitt  an  aiea  of  about 

Soo  sf].  m.  The  Klondil-.e  disiricl  is  a  di.^  ccttd  pcncpl.iin  with 
low  ridges  of  rounded  forms  rising  to  ft.  ai/ovc  the  ,-.c.i  nt 

the  Dome  \*hich  forms  its  centre.  .MI  ol  the  gold  IxMring  creeks 
rise  not  for  from  the  Dome  and  radiate  in  v.inous  diVeclions 
toward  tbe  Kloadike  and  ladian  riven,  the  most  prodnctive 
being  Boaama  adth  Its  tribuuiy  Ektorado,  Huako;  Dominion 
mm!  Gold  Raft.  Of  ibcae.  Eldorado,  for  the  ^  or  tkree  Rulea 
is  which  it  was  gold-bearing,  was  much  the  dchctt,  aad  for  its 
lasfth  prottably  aarpaacd  any  olbv  kaosra  |ilaic«B  dspoui. 


Richgravd wasdiioovciadaBBaaaiMBCkadtto  1896,  aadawSd 
niih  to  tUi  atoMst  InacccMible  reg^a  Ibllowed.  a  population 
of  jOifOOO  coming  in  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  output  of  guH.  reaching  in  1900  the  dimat 
of  $jj,ooo,ooo.  Since  then  the  prcxJuction  ha*  stcailjly  declined, 
until  in  1906  it  fell  to  95,600,000.  The  richest  gravels  were 
worked  out  before  1910,  and  most  of  the  population  had  left  the 
Klondike  for  Alaska  and  other  regions;  so  that  Dawton,  which 
for  a  lime  waa  a  bustling  city  of  moic  thaa  10,000,  dwtadlai 
to  about  jeee  fahabitanta.  As  the  graoad  was  almost  ail  fiioaei^ 
the  aiia«  neia  vrorked  by  a  thawii^  pncsss,  fint  by  settlai 
firea,  allacwaidB  by  itsinf  steam,  new  awthods  biiag  intndiioed 
to  meet  tbe  iiauraal  conditions.  Later  diad^  aad  fey^toiiiie 
mining  were  resorted  to  with  success. 

The  Klondike,  in  sf  itc  of  it:,  isolated  position,  brought  to- 
gether miners  and  advcniurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  government  and  of  the 
mounted  police,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  order, 
that  life  and  property  were  as  safe  as  elsewbere  and  that  na 
lawless  methods  wcce  adapted  by  the  niners  as  ia  placer  ailiiiaf 
camps  in  tbe  westcra  Ualled  States.  The  rcgioa  was  at  Cist 
difficult  of  aeosM,  but  can  now  be  reached  with  perfect  ooatfoit 
to  samner,  travelling  by  well-appointed  steamers  on  the  Padfie 
and  the  Yukon  River.    Owing  to  its  perpetually  frozen  soil, 
summer  roads  were  excessively  bad  in  earlier  days,  but  good 
«.igon  ro.ids  have  since  been  coristrurted  to  all  the  imfwrtanl 
milling  centres.    Dawsun  itself  has  all  the  rcsourccsof  acivilizcd 
city  in  spite  of  l>ein^  founded  on  a  frozen  peat-bog;  and  Is  sup* 
plied  with  ordinary  market  vegetables  from  farms  just  across  the 
river.   During  the  winter,  when  for  some  time  the  sun  docs  aot 
appear  above  tbe  hills,  tha  cold  is  lateo«a»  ibough  usually  witboMl 
wind,  but  the  adUWaked  kg  bmuescaa  ha  kept  eaalMtaHf 
w.irm    When  winter  travel  is  necessary  dog  teams  and  idedgcs 
.ir.  g.  nerally  made  use  of,  except  on  the  stage  route  south  to 
White  Horse,  where  horses  arc  used.    A  telegraph  h'nc  connects 
Dawson  wilh  British  Columliia,  but  the  dilTiculties  in  keeping 
It  in  order  a'e  so  gre.it  over  the  long  inlerveiiing  wilderness  that 
cointnunicatioM  is  often  broken.    Gold  is  pracliaily  the  only 
economic  product  of  the  Klondike,  though  small  amounts  of  tin 
ore  occur,  and  lignite  coal  has  bc«n  mined  tower  down  00  tha 
Yukon.   The  source  of  the  gold  seems  to  have  beta  small 
strinfeiB  of  ouarts  in  thf  aUioNas  and  sericitig  addsia  aAidi 
form  the  bed  rack  of  much  of  the  region,  and  n»  faipartaal 
quarts  veins  have  been  discovered;  so  that  unlike  aMMt  athar 
[flaccr  regions  the  Klondike  has  not  developed  lode  mines  ta 
III  ir.ue  (he  production  of  gold  when  the  gravels  are  exhausted. 
KLOPP.  ONNO  (iX.'.'-iiyoj),  German  historian,  was  born  at 
Leer  on  the  ^th  of  October  iSji,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Gollingcn.    For  a  few  years  he  was 
a  teacher  at  Leer  and  at  OsnabrOck;  but  in  1858  he  settled  at 
Haaovcr.  where  be  bacaaw  iatiaiate  with  King  Geoige  «b» 
made  Um  hii  ArMtrai.  IWloaibiy  dUiking  Prussia,  be  was 
in  hearty  accord  with  George  ia  resisting  her  aggressive  policy: 
and  after  the  annexation  of  Hanover  in  1866  he  accompanied 
the  e.vileil  kint;  to  Ili.i.^ir.g.    He  became  a  Rom.in  Catholic  in 
1S74.    lie  died  al  i  enzing,  near  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  August 
\<'_)0\,    Kio;>p  is  best  knownas  the  author  of  Dcr  Fall  des  Houses 
Stiiiiil  (\  lenna,  iS75-iS3S),  the  fullest  existing  account  of  the 
later  Stu.irts. 

His  Der  Ktnii;  Friejrick  II.  vnd  leine  Pclitik  (Schaflhauvn,  1867) 
and  Cfulinklr  (hlirif  UnJ^  (Hanover,  1854-1858)  ihow  his  diilike 
of  PrU'.^ia.  His  ulhi  r  ^^l.tk^  i-irliifle  /''T  drfiu:<lj'ihrifif  Krirf  bii 
TMf  Gm:i!v  Ad-^ffi  (  Paiit  rlj'irn.  lis<(l  -  ii<76) ;  a  n  visrd  c<lition 
of  his  Tdiy  im  dreustijukriefn  Krufe  (Stuttsa/I,  1861);  a  life  of 
Geerae  V..  Kaaig  Gwt  V.  fHanovcr,  1878):  PUUtffO  Utiamklkm 
{Berlifl.  1897,).,  He_cdiied_C«i7iip«i((fr>itti  tpistetan  IrajMp^fd^  I 


imperalprt  td  if  P.  Marco  tAttano  capuccino  fCralz.  l889) 
also  wrote  much  in  defence  of  George  V.  and  his  claim  to  I 
including  the  Ufhzirlter  Bericht  kber  die  Krirniereignisst 
llaiinat'er  und  Prcusien  im  Juni  1S06  (Viencui.  1867),  aad  bS 
edited  the  worlisof  Ltibniu  io  eleven  volume*  (1861-1684). 
Set  W.  Klepp.  Oaa*  ITIs^  sfa  ZstoMfa^f  (WMbeis.  1907). 

lOOPSTOCR,  QOmOi  PRIEDRICH  (1714-1803),  Germaa 
poet,  was  bora  at  QmdBafcwg.  on  the  aad  of  J  uly  17  04.  the  eldest. 
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KLOST£RN£UBURG 


■on  of  •  lawyer,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  of  a  deeply 
fcUglous  mind.  Both  in  hi*  biithplace  and  on  the  estate  of 
Fricdeburs  00  Ike  Sarie,  wbkh  bis  (atber  btcr  rented,  young 
Klopitock  passed  a  happy  dlildhoodlMd  BlOlO OttePtioO  totfiog 

been  given  to  his  physical  tluB  to  ms  inenia]  developmeot  lie 
grew  up  a  strong  healthy  boy  and  was  an  cvccncnt  liciiir  .in 
and  skattT.  In  his  thirteenth  year  Klu(i.lui,Ic  rciurnci!  to 
QucdtiriLiurg  ^vhcre  he  attended  the  gymnasium,  and  in  ; 
proceeded  to  the  famous  classical  school  of  Schulpforta.  Here 
be  aooa  bocaiae  an  adept  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification,  and 
vmte  aome  meriiorious  idylls  and  odtt  in  German.  His  original 
intention  of  nwkJng  the  emperor  Henry  I.  ("  The  Fowler  ")  the 
kefOOf  nn«flk,«U,  under  t  he  influence  of  Milton't  Ptradiie  Lost, 
with  which  he  became  acquainted  through  Bodmer^  Iranshlion, 
ahandonc  !  in  favour  of  the  religious  epic.  While  yd  at  school, 
he  had  already  drafleil  the  plan  of  Der  Sfessias,  u[vm  wtiith  his 
fame  mainly  rests.  On  the  iist  of  September  17,(5  he  drlivertd 
Ofi  quitting  school  a  remarkable  "  leaving  oration  "  on  epic 
poetry — Absckiedsrcde  ubrr  diccpiuhe  Pocsie,kullur'  undlUaar- 
gtukitAUick  tHiuUrt—tnd  next  proceeded  to  Jena  as  a  student 
of  theoloBTi  where  he  elaborated  the  first  three  cantoa  of  the 
JfintjM  fal  proae.  The  life  at  this  university  being  unconteolal 
to  hfan,  Itt  removed  In  the  spring  of  1746  to  Leipzig,  and  here 

Jofaied  tke  circle  of  young  men  of  letters  who  contributed  to 
the  Brtmer  Bcilnii^c.  In  this  jHrriodical  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  ifasias  in  h<xnni(  iirs  were  anonymously  published  in 
1748.  A  new  era  in  German  literature  had  commenced,  and  the 
name  of  the  author  soon  became  known.  In  Leipzig  he  alK> 
wfote  a  number  of  odes,  the  best  known  of  which  is  yfn  ma'ne 
Fmmde  (1747),  afterwards  recast  as  Wimtiff  (1767).  He  left 
the  nnivctahy  In  1748  and  became  n  private  tator  In  the  family 
of  a  relative  at  LaRfcnnlaa.  Here  unrequited  love  for  a  consin 
(the"  Fanny  "  of  his  odes)  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind.  Gladly 
therefore  he  accepted  in  1750  an  invitation  from  Jakob  Bodmcr 
(,'  ;■  ),  the  tran^ilator  of  I'iircdise  Zim.',  to  visit  him  in  Zurich. 
Here  Klopstock  was  at  first  treated  with  every  kindness  and 
respect  and  rapidly  recovered  his  spirits.  Bodmer,  however, 
was  disappointed  to  find  in  the  young  poet  of  the  Ueuias  a  man 
of  strong  worldly  fntercsts,  and  a  coolnea  apfaog  vp  between 

Ibetwo  friends. 

At  this  juntiurc  Klopstodt  received  from  Frederick  V.  of 

Drnm.irk,  on  t  he  rr<  ommrnd.Ttion  of  his  minister  Count  von 
Uernitorfl  (1 7 1  :-i ; 7 .-),  an  iiiviiaiion  lu  settle  at  Copenhagen, 
*ith  an  annuity  of  400  talcrs,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
the  hicfsir.s.  The  offer  was  acctf>ic<l,  on  his  way  10  the  Danish 
capital  Klopstock  met  at  Hamburg  the  lady  who  in  1754  became 
his  wife,  Margareta  (Mela)  Mollcr,  (the"  Ci'lli  "of  his  odes),  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  poetry.  His  happiness  was  short, 
the  died  in  1 7581  leaving  him  almost  bnken'beaitcd.  His  grief 
at  her  loss  finds  pathetic  expression  in  the  i$th  canto  of  the 
Mtifias.  The  poet  subsequently  published  his  wife's  writings, 
HintcrlasstHt  Wcrkevon  Mjrf;jr(la  Klcpslnrt  (1750),  which  give 
evidence  of  a  tiiiilrr,  stnsiii\e  and  <k<i>ly  r<lif;tous  spirit 
Klopstock  now  relapsed  into  nicLitu hnly ;  new  ideas  failed  him, 
and  his  poetry  became  more  and  more  vague  and  unintelligible. 
He  StUI  contin^ed  to  live  and  work  at  Copenhagen,  and  next, 
leHowlng  Hcinrich  WQbelm  von  Cerstenberg  (</.v ),  turned  his 
attentkm  to  northern  n^ythology.  which  he  conceived  should 
replace  classical  subjects  in  a  new  sdwol  of  German  poetry.  In 
1770.  on  the  dismissal  by  King  Christian  VII.  of  Count  Bern- 
StorlT  from  office,  he  retired  with  the  latter  to  Hamburg,  but 
retained  hii  pension  l^giilur  wilh  the  r.uik  of  cuuntillor  of 
legation.  Here,  in  177J,  lie  issued  the  last  five  cantos  of  the 
Messiat.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  strange  scheme 
for  the  regeneration  ol  German  letters,  Dit  CdtkrUnrtfublik 
(1 774)>  In  1 775  he  travelled  aoutb,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe  on  the  way,  spent  a  year  at  the  court  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden  St  Karlsruhe.  Thence,  in  1776,  w  ith  the  title 
of  UcJrdI  a  pension  from  the  ni.i  r,;r.i .  c ,  which  he  retained 
toKithct  wiih  that  from  the  ki.ig  c;f  Dtiini.irk,  he  nlurrnd 
Harrit.uri,'  where  he  spent  the  ramainder  of  his  life  llis  laiiir 
>-ears  he  passed,  as  hwl  always  bceahisincUoatioa,in  rctircmcDi, 


only  o((a-,i(.ii.ill)  r<  lievcd  by  association  with  his  most  Intinate 
friends,  busied  with  philological  studies,  and  hardly  bilefcatiag 
himself  In  the  new  developments  of  Cierman  literature.  Tbe 
American  War  of  Independence  and  tbe  Revotution  in  France 
aroused  Mm,  however,  to  cmhu^asm.  The  French  Rt-public 

sent  him  the  dijiloma  of  honorary  citizenship;  but,  horrified  at 
the  terrible  .scenes  the  Revolution  had  enacted  in  the  pLce  of 
I  h"  rty,  lie  returned  it.  When  0;  years  of  age  he  fontract.  il  a 
second  marriage  with  Johanna  Elisa!>eth  von  Winthem,  a  vkulow 
and  a  niece  of  his  late  wife,  who  for  many  years  had  been  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  I4tb  of 
March  1803,  mourned  by  all  Germany,  and  was  Mried  «feb  gfait 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  tbesideofbisfirat  wifetnthedundijrafd 
of  the  village  of  Ottensen. 

Klopuock's  nature  wa»  \x%t  attuned  to  lyrkal  poctrv,  and  in  it 
Hi's  dn  |>.  not.ie  ch.it.n  irr  found  iu  (ruett  cxprck^tun  he  was  In* 
smu  il  (' T  I  .ir:  i  drjiiialii  ri  prt  nl .ition ;  for,  w  rapt  up  in  hmi^lf, 
a  stranger  to  the  outer  wudd,  without  historical  culture,  and  without 
even  any  imcrc«t  in  the  events  of  his  time,  he  u.ik  Licking  in  the  ut 
of  plastic  rrpretcntation  such  as  a  gnat  epic  r<.;t4uifcs.  Thu*  tbe 
JdtuiUf  de»pite  the  magnificent  nungci  whii-h  c&prcUlIv  the 
earlier  eantos  contain,  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  such  a  thcine 
must  ncersurily  m.ikc.  The  subject  matter,  the  Kedempttan. 
presented  serious  dilliculiirs  to  adci|uatc  epic  treatment.  The 
Gu^fxl  Mory  w-ii  too  si.incy,  and  wh.it  iiii^hi  lij\c-  tx-rn  imported 
trt<ni  Mithijin  .iriil  intirwoxcn  with  it  was  fijitdd  !>>  the  .'nitlior  j» 
profane.  Hr  li.i J  ,u  <  iirdiocly  to  re*ori  to  Christian  niytholo^j  .  and 
here  again,  rifcuinu-ntied  w  Iho  dogmas  of  the  Church,  hr  was  111 
danjser  of  trcsfiasiin^  on  tne  tundamenial  truths  of  the  ChrisiMa 
faith.  The  personality  of  Christ  c<ij!i!  v.irerlv  l>c  iriatcd  in  aa 
individual  form,  still  less  could  an^^d  .m  l  dcwU—.iml  ill  iIm:  caae 
of  God  lliniy~lf  it  was  impossible.  The  rciult  was  that,  dc-^ite 
the  groundwork— the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  Ikt  Apoitlts.  the  RmU:tem 
«f  at  John,  and  the  model  ready  to  hand  in  .Milion'*  Furadiit  Loii  ~ 
niati  rial  eknicnts  are  largely  \v,i  ;  .mj  ,:riii  ihc  j.jti.rs  in  the  pen  n\. 
Divine  and  human,  Uck  pUsttcforin.  1  hat  the  poem  took  1  went  >  -five 
yea  rs  t  o  complete oouM  not  but  bedctrimemal  to  iu  unity  of  dc«<E«i: 
I  he  original  cmhusBsm  was  not  sustaiaedmtll  the  end.  and  tbe  cartier 
camoi  are  far  superior  to  the  bter.  Thus  the  intense  public  imemt 
the  work  aroused  in  its  commencement  had  atnwM  vairished  befure 
its  comptclion  It  wa^  lran>laird  into  seventee  n  tan^uagrs  and  U  J 
to  nuniirt  us  iiniial ions.  In  his  o^li^  Kl'>ji»t>n.k  had  more  »cofie 
for  his  (icctiliar  l.iKnt.  Amon;;  ihc  lic-t  are  An  h'tmny;'  Da 
Zxirthtrire:  Ihf  tolf  Kin'iua;  Ah  d-tli;  Ihc  UtJtii  -l/u  /«.  V-er 
RJuihukih;  Die  Jryhtu  Crabtr;  Mem  ValetUind.  His  rcliuiuo^  ocks 
mostly  take  the  fana  of  hynms.  of  which  the  most  beautiful  is  D» 
fHfwiMgrfrwp.  Mis  dramas,  in  tome  of  which,  notably  Hermamnt 
SiMathl  (1769)  and  nermann  und  die  Furiltn  (1784).  he  cek-bratnl 
the  deeds  of  the  ancient  German  hero  Arminius,  and  in  others.  Dtr 
Tod  Ai!<imi  (1757)  and  S<i!omo  (1764),  lixik  hi%  ni  Hr  riaU  from  the 
Old  Te  st. lint  nr.  arc  essentially  ivrnal  in  iti.ir.u;i  r  .imj  dificicnt  in 
artinii,  In  .idiiitiim  to  Pie  Crlfhrlrr-rfpu'ii'it,  \,c  w.n  al^  the  author 
iif  Frdfnienle  i<Vr  .\fjrciikr  ur„l  Di.hliuii}!  (1779)  ind  Crammatiukt 
Geipraikt  (1794},  works  in  which  he  made  important  contribulKMU 
to  philology  aoo  to  the  b>»tory  of  Gcratan  poetry. 

Klopstock's  Wtrhe  first  appeared  In  seven  quarto  volumes  (179^ 
iOoq).  At  the  same  time  a  mote  complete  edition  in  twelve  ortaw 
volumes  was  published  (1798-1817),  to  which  als  additional  volumes 
weicailiUd  in  iS'iO.  More  rereni  rdiliontwere  publishc<l  in  |S44- 
1K5(-1>>55.''«^''  '^^  ^  BoxlH-rk:tr),  188a  (ed.  by  R.  Hjith^) 
and  iS  i\  la  v<li.fli'jn  e<lilcd  1>\  K  Muncker).  A  critical  celiltoo  af 
i!i<-  ('.V.  w  1-  1  iililishtd  by  F.  Ntumkcr  and  J.  Pawel  in  lSaa:i 
commentary  on  these  by  H  Dumber  (16&0;  3nd  cd.,  itk;8)  Wtt 
Kloptiork'a  coneipondence  see  K.  Schmidt.  ICJipKtor*  mmd  mm 
Fmmde  (iSio) :  C.  A  H.  Clodiui.  Khpuoiks  MtiSMTiSa  1 ) .  I .  M 
Lappenberg.  Bntft  ten  und  an  KtopUoek  (1867).  Cl.  fuflher  K.  F. 
Cramer,  KlopUCKk,  er  und  nhee  thn  (i78o-l7qj):  J.  C.  Grwbrr. 
KUfUMki  Lebtn  (tS.^J),  R.  Ilamrl,  KlfpUoek  Studttn  (1879- 1  iMr.; . 
F  Muncker,  F.  C.  Klopitock,  the  mo-l  authoritative  biosrapSv. 
(1888);  E.  Baiily.  Etudt  iur  la  tit  cl  Ut  cemrtt  dt  Kl^*l»tk  (Para. 
I88g}. 

KLOSTERNEUBURO.  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Austria, 
5}  m.  N.W. of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (i 000),  11  ,$05.  It  issitt 
on  Ihc  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  fool  of  the  Ki 
and  is  divided  by  a  small  stream  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  i 
As  an  important  pioneer  stntioo  Klostcmcuburg  baa 
military  buildings  and  stores,  and  among  tba  Kbools  ll  | 
an  academy  of  wine  and  fruit  ndiivation. 

On  a  hill  rising  directly  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  stand 
the  magnificent  buildinj^s  (erected  i7jo-i8!4>  of  the  .\uguslinc 
eanonry,  founded  in  tioO  by  Margrave  Leojiglii  the  Holy.  This 
foundation  is  the  oldest  and  richest  of  the  kiod  in  Austria;  it 
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•mi  Bwh  «f  Uk  bad  npM  «lidl' At  tMlkmrricm  suburlM 
al  VteBM  iMid  AnongtliepoiiiitoCIiiianttiriUiiaU.mUie 
flid  dMpd  of  ijtS,  vtth  Leopold's  tofldb  aod  the  altarof  Vcrdmi, 
dating  from  the  latli  century,  the  treasury  and  relic-chamber, 
the  library  with  30,000  volumes  and  many  MSS.,  the  picture 
gallery,  the  collection  of  coins,  the  theological  ball,  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  containing  an  immense  tun  like  that  at  Heidelberg.  The 
inhabitants  ol  Kiostcmeuburg  are  mainly  occupied  in  makinj; 
wine,  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  a  large  cement  factory  out- 
tide  the  town.  In  Roman  times  thecaatk  of  Ciiium  stood  in  the 
ntfoa  9l  maiiomcul^mf.  The  te«B  me  fouadad  hy  Ciiule* 
■Mgne,  aad  necbed  itscheiter   •  teini  fa  xagt. 

KLOTZ,  &BUriI<HJ>  (1807-1870),  Geman  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  near  Chemnitx  in  Saxony  on  the  ijth  of  March  1807. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  Leipzig 
in  succession  to  Gottfried  Hermann,  and  held  ihn  post  till  his 
dcalhontlu' [cthuf  AugU!>t  1870.  Klutz  was  a  man  uf  unwearied 
industry,  and  devoted  special  attention  to  Latin  literature. 

He  was  the  author  of  cdttit  ns  of  several  cb'^icjl  .niihon,  of 
»hiih  the  rmr»t  important  were:  the  complete  work*  of  Cicero  (arwl 
c<l  .  I'M*;  1874);  Clement  of  Al' x.in'Iria  (iS.)!  Iitj4):  Euripidci 
(1S41-1867),  in  continuation  of  I'tlugk's  edition,  but  unfinished: 
Tefcace  (ttjS-iSfi^,  with  the  cmamcocaries  of  Donatus  and 
E«i|Eraphtiia.  Mcmion  iheald  aho  be  made  of :  Bmdmirltrimth  dtr 
IsmaixAm  S^atht  (<th  cd.,  1874):  Rdmiikg  L»tttnUtri,it'kkks» 
(l8ia7),of  which  only  tne  introductory  volume  appeared;  anrditiun 

th.><  us  UtvTfiii?  ( iJov-iri  ^; ,  a  Ic.irni'd  ("orfiolr  1.  .  i  5110-1570),  and 
corri-tl'ir  of  the  Greek  M^>.  in  the  Vatican;  the  posthumous  Index 
Ct^erontanui  (1873)  and  l{<;'uiiuiti  dtr  UiUimstktn  SlUnlit  (1S74). 
From  18JI-1855  Klolz  editor  of  the  Meue  JahtbtUktr  Jur 
fMdofji*  (Lcipaig).  During  tha^tiaublcd  times  of  iSfB  «ad  the 
fodiwhg  yeifs  be  showed  mMitV  e  atroogooaMnetiweit 
A  eMnntr  hy  Ida  eea  ftklMfd  «ia  be  loved  ia  the  JUrMfehr  for 

KNARESBOROUGR,  a  market  town  in  the  Ripon  parh'ament- 
ary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  16}  m. 
\V.  by  N.  from  York  bgr*  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1401),  4979.  Its  situation  is  rouit 
picturesque,  on  the  sleep  left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  which  here 
follows  a  well- wooded  valley,  hemmed  in  by  limestone  cliffs.  The 
duuchof  St  John  the  Baptist  is  Early  English,  but  has  numerous 
Oeeeiatod  aad  Pcoendicuiar  additioaa}  U  is  ^cmcif  arm  building 
cameiwtm  Hvenu  fBtanotinf  weaumtH.  KaefMbonragb 
Castle  was  probably  founded  in  1070  by  Seilo  de  Burgh.  Its 
remains,  however,  are  of  the  14th  century,  and  include  a  massive 
k'  t[>  rising  finely  from  a  (  lift  .iIj'V.  c  the  Xi.l  l.  After  the  battle 
of  .\I4rit0n  Moor  it  was  taken  Ly  Fairfax,  and  iu  1648  it  was 
ordered  to  be  dismantled.  To  tl.e  soutli  oi  the  cxstlc  is  St 
Robert's  chapel,  an  excavation  in  the  rock  constructed  into  an 
cccksiastical  edi^  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Scvciai  of  the 
excavations  in  the  limestone,  which  is  extentivcty  quarded,  arc 
incorporated  in  dwelling-houses.  A  Utile  farther  d^vn  tlie  livci 
iftSc  Babecfkcave,  wUch  jaattpiNeed  tohawo  becathetctidcace 
•f  dw  hennit,  nd  in  174^  was  the  teene  «f  the  nratder  of  Daidd 
Clarke  by  FuRcnc  Aram,  whose  story  is  '.1!  1  :n  I  y".>n'<;  well- 
knowo  novel.  Opposite  the  castle  is  the  Dropping  Well,  the 
waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with  lime  and  have  (Klrifying 
power,  this  action  causing  the  curious  and  beautiful  incrusta- 
tioiu  formed  where  the  water  falls  over  a  s\\gh\.  clifl.  The 
Knarcsborough  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1616.  There 
»  a  large  agriCuUunl  trade,  aad  linen  and  leather  nianufaaiatet 
and  iheqiiariktalaa  enpky  a  axisidenUe  aiunbcr  of  pefHMH.' 

KaamboTOH^  (CeaeidMtorf ,  Cnamtmn,  Churttmriy  which 
heloHfed  to  the  Crown  before  the  Conquest,  formed  part  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  grant  to  his  follower  Serlo  dc  Burgh. 
Being  forfeited  by  his  grandson  Eust  ice  Fiiijohn  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Knaresborough  w  as  granted  !o  Rolxrt  de  Stutevillc, 
frt.jtTi  whose  descendants  it  p.i-icd  thrt.iugh  marri.\ge  to  Hugh 
dc  MorviUe,  otK  of  the  njurdcrcri  of  Thomas  Beckcl,  who  with 
his  three  accomplices  remained  in  hiding  in  the  castle  for  a  whole 
year.  Duringthc  ijthand  i4lhccnturicstbecaatleaadk>idahip 
changed  hands  ver>'  frequently;  they  were  pleated  swiff  nivrfy 
|«  Hubert  de  Buigh,  teboae  son  forfeited  them  after  the  baiile  of 
Evcahaa,  fa  Riefaaid;  enl  of  ConwaJI^  whoee  eon  Edmund  died 


without  itmei  l»  tkn  Ga«Mlon,  aad  imir  lo  John  of  Geont, 
d«ke  oi  Laacarter,  aad  i»  to  the  Cmn  ae  paicd  of  the  dnchy 
ef  Lencaater.  la  1317  Jeha  de  lillebufa,  who  was  hoUnff  the 

castle  of  Knarcsbttigh  for  Thomas  duke  of  Lancaster  against 
the  king,  surrendered  imder  conditions  to  William  de  Ros  of 
Hamelak,  but  before  leaving  the  castle  m.maged  to  destroy  all 
the  records  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  town  which  were 
ke|>t  if]  the  caMlc.  In  an  iniiui^iiiun  was  taken  to  ascertain 
these  privities,  and  the  jurors  found  that  the  burgesses  held  "  all 
the  soil  of  thdr  borough  yielding  7s.  4d.  yearly  and  doing  suit  at 
the  U«f^  aoott."  Iatheici|aa<  Ueaiy  VULKnaiaboraMfh 
k  aaid  hy  Lilfead  ta  be"  M  gaaat  ddat  aad  nMaailjr  beaded  hot 
the  market  there  is  quik."  Dating  the  civil  wars  Knaresborough 
was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Royalbts,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  the  castle  was  among  those  <,r<!(red  to  be 
destroyed  by  parliament  in  1646.  A  market  or.  W  edriesilay  and 
a  fortnightly  f.iir  on  the  same  day  from  the  Fca^t  uf  St  Mark,  to 
that  of  St  Andrew  arc  claimed  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.  con« 
firming  earlier  charters.  Lead  ore  was  found  and  worked  oa 
Knaresborough  Coounoo  in  the  i6th  century.  Fisai  ($55 1» 
1867  the  town  returned  tao  fmHim  to  imrtiantnt.  hot  ia  tha 
latter  ftu  the  aamher  vis  ledttced  t»  OB«b  and  in  188s  Iht 
tepreaentetlon  wea  neised  la  that  of  the  West  Riding. 

KNAVE  (O.E.  cnj  f.:.  cognate  with  Ger.  A'nu-K-,  boy),  originally 
a  male  child,  a  boy  (Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tala:  "  Clerk's  Talc," 
I.  3S8).  Like  L.it.  pucr,  the  word  was  early  used  as  \  name  for 
any  boy  or  lad  employed  as  a  servant,  and  so  of  male  servants  in 
gciural  (Chaucer:  "  Pardoner's  Talc,"  i.  104).  The  current  use 
of  the  word  for  a  man  who  ie  dishonest  and  uaity,  a  rogue,  was 
however  an  early  usage,  aad  it  found  in  Layamon  (c.  1105). 
In  pbyinr<«tdi  the  hMNBt  ceait  caad  ef  each  aoit,  the jack*'* 
nprcaeniinc  a  aiedieval  aetvaat,  b  called  the  **  kaafc."  (Sea 
also  Valet.) 

KNEBEL.  KARL  LUDWIQ  VOM  (t-44  iSu).  German  poet 
and  tranilat'  ir,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Wallcr=tcin  in  Franc-onia 
on  the  jodi  of  November  1744.  Alter  having  studied  law  for 
a  short  wlnlc  at  Halle,  he  entered  the  regiment  of  the  crown 
prince  of  I'ru&iia  in  Potsdam  and  was  attached  to  it  as  o&ccr 
for  ten  years.  Di  appointed  in  hit  aditagy  career,  owing  to  the 
slowness  of  promotion,  he  rctiied  ia  1774,  aad  acoapting  the  peat 
of  tutor  to  Prince  Konstaatinef  Wctattr»aGeaavaBiadhilBiMMl 
his  elder  brother,  tha JaaBodiiaiypiiBfie» ana  ta«fct»fiMia>  i9a 
this  journey  he  ^led  Goethe  In  PraaUbrt-oa-Hain,  mid  intro- 
duced him  to  the  hereditary  pri:)' e,  C!i;irles  Augustus.  This 
meeting  is  memorable  as  being  the  iaiiaediatc  caitsc  of  Goethe's 
later  intimate  connexion  with  the  Weimar  court.  Auer  Knebel's 
return  and  the  premature  death  of  Itis  pupil  he  wa^  per.sioncd. 
receiving  the  raok  of  major.  In  1798  be  married  the  singer 
Luisc  von  Rudorf,  and  retired  to  Umenau;  but  in  i8os  he 
removed  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  zjrd 
of  February  1844-  Kocbel'a  StmmtmitgUtiiur  Ciditku  (1815). 
tettcd  anonymously,  and  Dittkim  (iSar)  eoatala  naajr  gnweful 
sonnets,  but  it  is  as  a  translator  that  he  is  beat  IcMnm.  Hts 
translation  of  the  elegies  of  Propcrtius,  EUgUn  des  Proftn 
(i7gS),  an  !  that  of  Lucrei.u,'  Dt  Krum  luilwi  {2  vols,,  iSjii)  .ire 
deservedly  praised.  Since  their  first  aci"|uaiiitiioce  Knebel  and 
Goethe  were  intimate  friends,  and  not  the  icait  interesting  of 
Knebel's  writings  is  bis  correspondence  with  the  eminent  poetf 

.Ktebd'e  UkmriiAtr  Iftrttog  apd  Sriefwaksd  tna  edhad  hjr 
K.  A.  Vanheenwan  EnaeendT.  Mondt  in  3  vol*.  (1835:  tad  cd.. 
18410^.  SeeHapi  eon  KaabaipIMKMitab  MM  LmimitSm  Kmdm 
(1890). 

KNEE  (O.  E.  f»f t'.nr,  a  word  common  lo  lado-Europcan 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  Knit,  Fr.  Etnou,  Span,  kiwfo,  Lat.  genu.  Gr. 
yifv,  Sansk. /ana),  in  human  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg,  the  joint  between  the  fen  ir 
and  the  tibia  (sec  Joixts).  The  word  is  also  used  of  articulatiort 
nBcaibhm  the  knee-joint  in  ahape  er  poaition  in  other  animeb; 
It  thaa  is  appOed  to  thecaipd  arlkttlaiioa  af  the  fofe  fcg  ef  a 
horse,  answering  to  iheanUeiaBHHifOrtotheUnalertiduitioa 
or  bed  of  a  bird's  foot. 
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OnUBii  sift  OODFRET  (1648-1715),  a  portnit  paiaUv 
whose  odebiity  bdonpt  chieny  to  Engtand,  wis  born  in  Lfibeck 

in  the  duchy  of  Hoi  stein,  af  an  mcicol  family,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1648.  lie  was  at.  tirsi  intended  for  the  army,  and  was 
sent  to  Lcydcn  to  learn  mathematics  and  fortification.  SiiowinR, 
however,  a  marked  preference  for  the  tine  arts,  he  studied  in  the 
achool  of  Rembrandt,  and  under  Ferdinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam. 
In  1672  he  removed  to  Italy,  directing  his  chief  attention  to 
Tittaa  end  the  Cmod;  Carlo  Mantu  fave  him  som«  guidance 
and  eafloataseneBt.  In  RoaM^  and  bmh*  opedaUy  in  Venice, 
Xnelkr  caned  emuidenible  lepntatioa  by  hisiorfad  paintings 
as  well  as  portraits.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg,  painting  with 
still  increasing  success.  In  1674  he  came  to  F-nKlaml  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  introduced  to  Charles  II., 
and  painted  that  sovereign,  much  to  his  saii<>faction,  several 
times.  Charles  also  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  take  the  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.  When  Sir  Peter  Lely  died  in  1 680,  K  nellcr,  who  pro- 
duced in  England  little  or  nothing  in  the  historical  department, 
icmained  without  a  rival  in  the  laoktol  portrait  palnUng ;  tbero 
was  DO  asthre-boni  competitioa  worth  speaking  of.  Charles 
appotnted him  court  painter;  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  same 
post  into  the  days  <^  George  I.  Under  William  III.  (i6g3)  he 
w;is  :ii.iclc  a  knight,  under  George  I.  (1715)  a  baronet,  and  by 
order  (j[  the  cmiwror  Lcopwld  I.  a  knight  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Not  only  his  court  favovir  but  hisgencjl  f.i ir.c  likcv\ i>c  was  large: 
he  was  lauded  by  Dryden,  Addison,  .Steele,  Prior,  Tickell  and 
Pope.  Kneller's  gains  also  were  very  considerable;  aided  by 
habit*  of  fnigaUty  whicb  appraacbed  ttingineas,  be  left  property 
yiddiiiB  aa  aanul  iBGone  «(  iCaoodk  Hite  inditttiy  waa  maiii- 
talaed  tiQ  the  last.  His  studio  had  at  firu  been  in  Covent 
Garden,  but  in  his  closing  years  be  lived  in  Kneller  Hall,  Twicken- 
ham. He  died  of  fever,  the  date  being  generally  given  as  the  7lh 
of  November  17J3,  though  some  accounts  soy  17J6.  lie  was 
buried  in  Twickenham  church,  and  has  a  monument  in  W'cit- 
minstcr  Abbey.  An  elder  brother,  John  Zachary  Kneller,  an 
ornamental  painter,  had  accompanied  Godfrey  to  £n|^nd,  and 
bad  died  in  170a.  The  style  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  as  a  portrait 
painter  represented  the  dcclincof  that  art  as  praaisedhy  Vaadyck; 
Lely  marks  the  first  grade  of  descent,  and  Kneller  the  second. 
Hk  works  have  much  freedom,  and  are  weH  drawn  aadcdmircd; 
but  they  arc  mostly  slight  in  manner,  and  ta  a  |ieat  eiteat 
monotonous,  this  arising  partly  from  the  habit  which  hi  had  of 
lengthening  thcoval  of  all  his  heads.  The  colouring  may  be  called 
brilliant  rather  than  true.  He  indulged  much  in  the  common- 
places of  allegory-;  and,  though  he  bad  a  quality  of  dignified 
elegance  not  unallicd  with  simplicity,  genuine  simple  nature  is 
aeldom  to  be  traced  in  his  works.  UJs  fame  has  greatly  declined, 
■ad  cmild  not  hut  do  so  alter  the  advent  of  Ri^aolds.  Among 
Kadler*!  principal  palalfngi  ate  the  "FVjrty-three  Odebrities 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Ctub,"  and  the  **  Ten  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
William  III.,"  now  at  Hampton  Court;  these  were  painted  by 
order  of  the  queen;  they  match,  but  match  unequally,  the 
"Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  painted  by  Lely.  He 
executed  altogeth I. r  t!u-  hkenc-scs  of  ten  sovereigns,  amJ  fourteen 
of  his  works  appear  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  ll  is  said 
that  Kneller's  own  favourite  performance  w.\s  the  jKirlraii  of  the 
"  Converted  Chinese  "  ia  Windsor  Caslk.  His  later  works  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  England,  not  ommc  than  two  or  three 
ipedmcns  having  gone  abroad  after  he  had  settled  here. 
T  *  ^*  (W.M.lt) 
raCKERBOCKER,  BARMEH  JANSEM  (c.  i6s9-e.  1730), 
Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netherland  (New  Yoric),  was  a  native  of 
Wyhc  (Wie),  OvcrysstI,  Holland.  Before  16S3  he  scttletl  nrar 
what  is  now  Albany,  New  York,  and  there  in  1704  he  bought 
through  Harnic  Gaiiscvoort  one-fourth  of  the  land  in  Dutclie>s 
county  near  Red  Hook,  which  had  been  patented  in  1OS8  to 
Peter  Schuyler,  who  in  171a  deeded  seven  (of  thirteen)  lots  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  bis  patent  to  the  seven  children  of  Knickerbocker. 
The ddcet of  these  children,  JohanncaHanneaeca,  icodvedfroa 
tha  CMttMB  coudl  of  the  dty  of  Albaay  a  grant  of  50  acres  of 
BMadsw  aad  w  aoca  of  upland  on  the  south  side  of  Scbaghti- 
cokcCkeek.  This  Srhatfiticdw  eitate  waa  hd4  Jahanaea 


Hfttmeaaen'a  ion  JohanMB  (t7a9-iSos),  a  colonel  in  tha  Oaa> 
tineatal  Army  in  the  War  of  Indepeodcoce,  aad  by  his  aoa 
llarmen  (l779^lll5S)t  *  lawyer,  a  Federalist  representative  ia 
Congress  in  1809-1811,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
in  i!Si6,  and  a  famous  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  for  bis 
courtly  hospitality  in  his  manor  was  called  "  the  prince  ol 
Schaghticokc  "  and  whose  name  was  borrowed  by  Washingtea 
Irving  for  use  in  his  (Diedrich)  Knickerbackir's  History  of  Xrm 
Yoik  (1809).  Largely  owing  to  this  book,  the  name  "  Kcickcr- 
bockers  "  haA  piased  into  camnt  me  at  a  ■iMrtttfVf  «f  tha 
early  Dutdi  flettleit  fai  New  Yocfc  and  their  dcaeendaata.  Tha 
son  of  Johannes,  David  Buel  Knickerbacker  (1833-1894),  who 
returned  to  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  family  name,  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  in  185J  and  at  fhe  General  Thcolofrical 
Seminary  in  1856,  was  a  rector  for  many  yean  at  Minncapohs^ 
Minnesota,  and  in  i8Sj  «M  CQMCcnted  FntcMiiit  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Indiana. 

Sec  the  scries  of  articles  by  W.  B.  Van  Alstyrte  on  "  The  Knicker- 
bocker Family,"  bcgiaaing  ia  voL  ludiL,  No.  1  (Jap.  190S)  of  the 

miFB  (O.  E.  entf,  a  word  appearing  fn  dllTercnt  forms  ia 
many  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Du.  knijf,  Cer.  Kneif,  a  shoe- 
maker's  knife,  Swcd.  knif;  the  ultimate  origin  is  unknown; 
Skcat  Amis  the  origin  in  the  root  of  "  nip,"  formerly  "  knip 
Fr.  Ci}ni[  is  aho  of  Teutonic  origin),  a  small  cutting  instrument, 
with  the  blade  cither  fixed  to  the  handle  or  fastened  with  a  btngs 
so  as  to  clasp  into  the  handle  (see  Cutlcsy).  Pot  ths  haiva 
chipped  from  flint  bj^  prebistodc  nan  eee  AaausOMOT  od 
FuNT  lupuafBtres. 

KNIOGB.  ADOLP  PQANZ  FRIIORICH,  FkimEU  VOM  (t7$i- 
1796),  German  author,  was  bom  on  the  family  estate  of  Bred  en- 
bet  k  near  Hanover  on  the  i6th  of  October  1752.  After  studying 
law  at  Goitingcn  he  was  attached  successively  to  the  courts  of 
Hcsic-Cassel  anil  Weimar  as  gentleman-in-waiting.  Rctinr.g 
from  court  service  in  1777,  he  lived  a  private  life  with  his  family 
hi  Fkankiiort«n«Mafai,  Hanau,  Heidelberg  and  Hanover  until 
1791,  when  he  waa  appointed  OUrktuftmum  (civil  ailmiaii 
trator)  in  Bicaen,  where  he  died  on  the  Cth  of  May  tfik 
Kaim  wder  tha  naaie  "ChOo^"  «aa  aaa  of  the  oMot  active 
membeti  of  the  tUumiMH,  a  nratnal  motal  and  Imeacctvsl 
improvement  society  founded  by  Adam  Wcishaupt  (i748-i?5o) 
at  IngolstaiJt,  and  which  btcr  became  affiliated  to  the  Free- 
masons. Knipfc  is  kninvn  as  the  author  of  several  novels,  among 
which  Dcr  Ronmn  mcincs  Lcbetu  (1781-1787;  new  ed.,  1805) 
and  DU  Reiit  nach  Braunsckwtig  (179a),  the  latter  a  rather 
coarsely  comic  story,  are  best  remembered.  His  chief  literary 
achievement  was,  however.  Ober  den  Umtani  mil  MttuAm 
(1 788),  in  which  he  lays  down  rules  to  be  obecrved  for  a  pencefaj 
happy  and  osetyil  life;  it  hai  been  often  reprinted. 

Knigce's  ScMriflen  wm  pahiishcd  In  12  volunes  MMr^lttSi. 
See ICCocdeke,  Adolf.  PiMmwrnKmai (i8M):andliLlandBa, 
A  us  rimr  atow  Kiut  {^Ufi,  Bwdirirfflwi  anTHrtamirti  ans  d» 
.VacMsMf  Must)  (tsss). 

KNIGHT.  CHARLES  (1791-1873),  English  publisher  and 
author,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  and  printer  at  Windsor,  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  March  1701.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  but  on  the  completion  of  his  indentures  he  took  up 
journalism  and  interested  himself  in  several  newspaper  sptecn- 
lations.  In  iSaj*  in  «wijnnc1wo  wkh  friends  be  had  made 
as  publiabcr  (iSso-tSit)  of  TAe  AMfm,  be  Haitad  Knigkfs 
Quarterly  UogOMne,  to  which  W.  M.  Prard,  Dowcat  Colcnd|:e 
and  Macaulay  contributed.  The  venture  was  brought  to 
a  close  with  its  sixth  number,  but  it  initiatcti  for  Knight  a 
career  as  publisher  and  author  which  extended  over  forty 
years.  In  xB:y  Knifiht  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  publish- 
ing business,  and  became  the  superintendent  of  the  publications 
of  the  Society  for  the  DifTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
which  he  pnjectcd  aad  edited  Th$  BrUuk  Atmmaek  «mi 
Ctmpomtm,  began  In  i8»S.  In  i8s9  he  lennned  hoabne 
on  his  own  account  with  the  publication  of  The  t/Urary 
EnUrtainint  KntnUdgt,  writing  several  valnoies  of  the  aeries 
hiaueie.  lailseaad  iftishaitaited  ne  AMiyJf«c«AwaaA 
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KNIGHT,  D.  IL- 

Tk«  Ftmmy  Cychfasdia,  both  «f  «feicb  lad  •  Utgt  circulation. 
Tt»  Ftm^  Cydtpatdia,  honmr,  OB  MOMMlt  of  the  heavy 
•■rite  dnty,  «u  only  complttcd  hi  1844  M  ft  great  pecuniary 
•acrtfice.  Besides  ouuiy  illustrated  editions  of  standard  works, 
including  in  1842  Tht  Pklorici  Shdiapicre,  which  had  appeared 
fal  parts  (1S3S-1S4O,  Knight  published  a  variety  of  illustrated 
works,  such  as  Old  EHgland  and  Tht  Land  we  l,i9e  in.  lie  also 
nnilertook  the  scries  known  as  Wukly  Volumes.  He  himself 
contributed  the  hrst  volume,  a  biography  of  William  Caxton. 
Many  fan:>ous  books.  Miss  Martineau's  Tales,  Mrs  Jameson's 
Early  Jiatiam  Ftimm  aad  G.  U.  Lam'*  Wtgn^kied  Miliary 
mimpky,  appond  ior  the  fast  tfan*  in  tlris  wiiet.  In 
185J  be  became  editor  of  The  English  CytUpatdia,  which  was 
practically  only  a  revision  of  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  be  began  his  Popular  History  of  Enffand 
(8  vuls.,  i856-iS6j}.  In  1864  he  withdrew  from  the  business  of 
publisher,  but  he  continued  to  write  nearly  to  the  close  of  his 
long  life,  publishing  The  Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers  (1865), 
•a  •utobiosraphy  under  the  title  Passages  of  a  Working  Lift 
imiMi  a  Calrmy  (•  mb.*  itAr-iMs),  aiid  aa  Usuviol 
mnA^MttiiUOmiiMny,  Ha  died  at  Addkatoae,  Sumy, 
•o  the  9th  of  Maich  1873. 

See  A.  A.  Cloim.  Knight,  a  SkeUk  (1892);  and  F.  Eipinaw.  in 
The  CrUic  (May  1H60). 

KMIOHT,  DANIEL  RIDGWAY  (1845-  ),  American  artist, 
•rat  bom  at  rhtbdcl])h:a,  i'cnn.,  in  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 

ficok  dea  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  under  Gleyre,  and  later  worked 
in  the  private  ttndia  «(  Ifetnonier.  After  187a  he  lived  in 
FnuBca,  hawing  s  hooM  mud  attatta  at  May  M  the  Seine. 
Ha  patotad  pcaaaat  taoaaea  mi  «f  daan  nhh  gmt  popular 
aMGMBi  Ha  «at  awmrded  the  silver  medal  and  cro»  of  the 
Lcflaa  of  Honour,  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris.  i8Sq,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Royil  Order  of  St  Michael  u(  liavarin, 
Munich,  1803,  receiving  the  guld  medal  of  honour  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Kiiie  Arts,  rhilarlcl|)liia,  i^i).?.  His 
ton,  Ashton  Knight,  is  also  known  as  a  bndscaiic  painter. 

KNIOHT.  JOHN  BUXTON  (1843-1908),  English  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  at  Scvetuiakt,  Kent;  be  aurted  at  a  school- 
wattrr,  hot  painting  was  hit  hobbjr,  aad  be  wfaaetpiMitljr  de- 
twtadhiaiililoiu  Id  i86t  he  bad  his  first  picture  huag  at  the 
Acadamjr.  He  was  CMentiafly  an  open-air  painter,  constantly 
going  on  sketching  tours  in  the  most  picturesque  5|X3ts  of  En;;- 
land,  and  all  his  pictures  were  painted  out  of  doors.  He  died 
at  Dover  on  the  Jnd  of  January  looS.  The  Chant rey  trustees 
bought  his  "  December's  Bareness  Everywhere  "  for  the  nation  in 
the  following  month.  Most  of  his  best  pictures  had  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Mr  Iceton  of  Putney  (indnding  "  White  Walls 
Of  Old  England  "  and  "  Hereford  Cathedral "),  Mr  Waker  Briggs 
af  Bukir  n  Wharfedale  (especial^  **  Pinar '%  and  Mr  S.  hL 
PfaiHipa  «f  Wrotham  (especially  two  «atar«aioaia  of  W^nond 
Bridge). 

KNIQHTHOOD  and  CHIVALRY.  These  two  words,  which  are 
nearly  but  not  quite  synonymouj,  designate  a  5.ir.>;lc  julijccl 
of  inquiry,  which  presents  itself  under  three  dttlercnt  although 
connected  and  in  a  measure  intermingled  aspects.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  the  first  place  at  a  aaode  or  variety  of  feudal  tenure, 
in  the  secoad  platt  at  a  peiaooal  aUrAoie  or  dignity,  aad  la  the 
thiid  placa  «  aoiiiBn  of  maaani  or  aadai  awaiuMMali. 
The  im  of  theaa  aapecu  h  dbeoaed  under     heatBagi  WtO' 

OAMSU  and  Ksv.in  Sekvice:  wc  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  second  and  third.  For  the  more  irnportant  rcliRiou.,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mihriry  orders  of  kni^hihixxl  or  chivalry 
the  reader  b  referred  to  the  headings  Si  Joii.N  of  Jeevsaleu, 
Kn'icrts  of;  Teutonic  Knichts;  and  Templars. 

"  The  growth  of  knighthood  "  (writes  Stubba)  "  it  a  subject 
on  which  the  greatest  obiciifity  prevaQi  and,  Iboiigli  |.  H. 
Boond  has  done  much  to  expUin  the  introduction  of  the  system 
Into  England,'  its  actual  origin  on  the  continent  of  Europe  Is  still 

Oh'-'urc  in  m:!ny  nf  il'A  mn^  in.pnrlnnt  dctailS. 

The  words  ku-iiti  and  Icm.  i.iiuKHi  are  merely  the  modem  forms 
of  thaAn|l»&uon  or  Old  Ltighsh  ciiiJil  and  cniJOhdi.  Of  ihae 
*  ftHdal  Engfaad,  pp.  aag  wqf^ 
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the  priniaiTiifiittcatiaaeithefinitinaabaf  oryoothtaadol 
the  teoaad  thai  pflfhid  «i  lifa  iHiieh  intamaea  betaeea  child* 

hood  aad  manihood.  But  sooie  time  before  the  middle  of  the  lath 

century  they  had  acquired  the  meaning  thry  still  retain  of  the 
French  clicwuttr  and  ilu\ai(ric.  lii  a  stiondary  seuic  cntht 
meant  a  servant  or  attend.iiit  an.'wcrir.i;  lu  the  German  Knccht, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Uos{)ds  a  dij>ciplc  is  described  as  a 
Uorning  cnihi.  In  a  tertiary  sense  the  word  appears  to  have  been 
occasionally  employed  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  miles — usually 
translated  by  ihegn — which  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  was  used 
aa  tha  dfaignattnn  of  the  dnmnllr  aa  wdl  as  of  the  mactw^ 
oBcaia  or  latahiefa  of  tovuiigns  aad  princes  or  great  pcrsoo* 
ages.*  Sharon  Turner  sufigcsts  that  cnihl  from  meaning  aa 
attendant  simply  may  hivc  corac  to  mean  more  especially  a 
military  attendant,  and  that  in  this  sense  it  may  has'e  gradually 
supcrsodcd  the  word  ihepn.'  But  the  word  thegn  itself,  that  is, 
when  it  was  used  as  ilie  dtscnption  of  an  attendant  of  the 
king,  appears  to  have  meant  more  especially  a  military  attea* 
dant.  As  Slubbs  says  "  the  thegn  seems  to  be  primarily  tho 
warrior  getith  "--Hhe  getithas  locoung  the  cboteo  band  of  eon* 
paniooa  (cMritei)  of  the  Cenaaa  ddefo  iplmittt)  aotlccd  by 
Tacitus—"  be  it  probably  the  getith  who  had  a  partiodar  mili- 
tary duty  in  his  master's  service  ";  and  he  adds  that  from  the 
reign  of  Athclstan  "  the  gcsilh  is  lost  ^y\^^\'.i  of  except  very  occa- 
siunaliy,  the  more  important  class  ha.  it.K  bet  tune  thicns,  and  the 
lesser  sort  sinking  into  the  rank  ol  nurc  irrvant-.of  the  king."' 
It  is  pretty  dear,  therefore,  that  the  word  cnihl  could  never  have 
tnpecaeded  the  word  thegn  m  the  tense  of  a  military  attendaatr 
atallevcataaf  thehiag.  But  bcaidca  the  hmg,  the  cahhaBeai 
bishops  aad  kiag's  ihegos  themaelveB  had  thdir  thegna,  aad  to 
these  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  name  of  ciniU  was  applied. 

Around  the  Anglo-Saxon  magnates  were  collected  a  crowd  of 
retainers  and  dependants  of  al!  ranks  and  conditions;  and  there  is 
evidence  enough  to  Siliuw  that  among  them  were  some  called 
cnthtiis  who  were  not  always  the  humblest  or  least  considerable 
of  their  number.'  The  testimony  of  Domesday  also  c<itablishcs 
the  existence  in  the  reign  of  Lilward  the  Confessor  of  what 
Stubbs  describes  as  a  "  large  class  "  of  landholders  who  had 
commended  themselves  to  some  lord,  and  he  regards  it  as  doobt« 
ful  whether  their  tcBHiahadaotaJicady  aaatnnoil  a  waHy  ftirtaP 
diaraeter.  Bat  bi  any  event  It  b  naatfett  that  thdr  cendttton 

was  in  many  respects  sirriilar  to  that  of  a  vast  r:um!>cr  of  unq'ics- 
liunably  feudal  and  military  tenants  who  maiic  their  ajiiHaraiicc 
after  the  Norman  Conciui^t.  Ii  t<)r.i.ji)Ui nily  the  former  were 
called  inthtas  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  regime,  it  seems  sufficiently 
probable  that  the  appclbtion  should  have  been  continued  to  the 
latter — practically  their  successws — under  the  Anglo-Norman 
regime.  Aad  if  tha  dcsignatioB  of  knights  was  first  applied  to 
the  Btilitaiy  taaanti  of  the  eeiH  biahepa  sad  baroae  who 
ahhough  they  held  their  laada  of  laeene  bnb  owed  their  teivkta 
to  the  king — the  extension  of  that  designation  to  the  whole  body 
of  military  tenants  need  not  have  been  a  very  violent  or  prolonged 
process.  Assuming,  however,  that  knight  was  originally  used 
to  describe  the  military  tenant  of  a  noble  person,  as  cniht  had 
sometimes  been  used  to  describe  the  thegn  of  a  noble  person,  it 
would,  to  begin  with,  have  defined  rather  his  social  status  tbaa 
the  nature  of  his  services.  But  those  whom  the  English  callsd 

the  Katataaa  ceiled  rhtaafiffr,  by  ahidt  teres  the  aalttta  • 
of  their  aervicea  was  deflaed,  whfle  thdr  aodel  stattis  wes  left 
o'jt  of  ronsidcration.  And  at  first  thex^ier  in  its  general  and 
honorary  »igni5cation  seems  to  have  been  rendered  not  by  knight 
but  by  rider,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
wherein  it  is  recorded  under  the  year  1085  that  William  the 
Conqueror  "  dubbade  bis  sunu  Henric  to  ridcrr."  *  But,  as  E.  A. 
Freeroao  says,  "  no  such  title  is  heard  of  in  the  earlier  da>-s  of 
England.  The  thegn.  the  ealdorman.  the  king  himself,  fought  oa 
feet;  the  horse  oiii^  bear  hioilo  tho  ficM,  hut  whca  the  hghtaag 

»  T>u  Cangr.  Qess..  s.v.  "  Miles," 
■  fltttory  of  En^nd,  iii.  I>. 

•  Slubb*.  Conitilulwn.'.l  History,  i.  iS^k 
»  Ibid.  i.  156.         TiMm  t,  iii.  ISj-'lS9k 

*  Ingram's  edition,  y.  290^ 
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itself  caiM  be ilpodoa  his  native  euth  to  receive  the  on&kught 
ol  ber  cnemin."*  Ib  tin  perh^  m  may  behold  one  of  the 
most  indent  of  Bdtiab  bmSu  ptejndiea,  for  oa  the  Continent 
the  intpoTUnce  of  cavalry  in  wttftM  «m  timAy  abundanUy 

understood.  It  was  by  means  of  their  iMnemen  that  the 
Australian  Franks  csUblishL-J  their  s-jrifrioriiy  over  thrir  nrigh- 
bours,  and  in  time  created  the  Wtstcrn  K:n|'irc  anew,  wliiie  frura 
the  word  (ab-H^^rr.i!,  which  occurs  in  the  C'lpUulana  1:1  the  rt  ik-n 
of  CharlemagnCr  came  tbe  words  for  knight  in  all  the  Romance 
laoguagea.*  In  Germany  tbe  chevalier  was  called  RitUr,  but 
neither  riitr  nor  thadUr  i»evailed  against  knitkt  in  England. 
aImI  U  waa  long  after  km^dkooi  had  acquired  its  present  meaning 
with  US  that  tkMfy  waa  iacoipomed  into  our  tanguage.  It 
may  be  rctnarked  too  In  passins  that  in  oflcial  Latin,  not  only 
In  England  but  all  over  Europe,  the  WOfd  WlUu  hdd  itS  OWA 
against  LhjiIi  tques  and  CiihalUrius. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  knighthood  or  chivalry  as  it  existed 
in  the  middle  ages — implying  as  it  did  a  formal  assumption  of 
OHgioot  and  initiation  into  the  profession  of  arms— nothing 
MtMtval  beyond  more  or  less  probable  conjecture  is  possible. 
**^*'****Thc  medieval  knights  had  nothing  10  do  in  the  way  of 
dctivatkio  with  the  "nquttea  "  of  itamci,  the  Imighta  of  ILing 
Aithof^  Round  Tbhie,  or  the  Fdatfina  ol  Chaileniagne.  Bnt 
there  are  grounds  for  belic\nng  that  some  of  the  rudir-icrits  of 
chivalry  are  to  be  detected  in  early  Teutonic  customs,  and  that 
they  may  h.ivc  rn.idc  some  advaiirc  amor.K  the  Franks  of  Gaul. 
\Vc  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  Gorman  tribci  in  his  day  were 
wont  to  celebrate  the  admiLision  i)f  their  youii,i(  men  into  the 
ranks  of  their  warriors  with  muth  circumitancc  and  ceremony. 
The  people  of  the  district  to  which  the  candidate  belonged  were 
called  together;  hia  qualifiauJoos  for  the  privUegcs  abwit  to  be 
conferred  upon  him  were  incivired  iMoj  mmI|  if  he  were  deemed 
fitted  and  worthy  to  receive  them,  his  cliief,  his  father,  or  one  of 
bis  near  kinsmen  presented  him  with  a  shield  and  a  lance. 
Again,  among  the  Franks  we  find  Charlfmapne  pirding  his  son 
Louis  the  I'ious,  and  Louis  the  I'ious  girding  liis  son  Charles  the 
Bahi  '.'.iih  the  sword,  when  they  arrived  at  ni.irihoDd.'  It  seems 
Certain  here  that  some  ceremony  was  observed  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  record  not  for  its  novelty,  but  as  a  thing  of  rocognlaed 
importancfc  It  doca  not  foUov  that  a  limiiar  cemnaqy 
•Mended  to  penaaatea  km  csaltcd  than  the  «on»  of  Ung*  and 
— pawta.  But  if  it  did  we  must  natucaUy  snppoae  that  it  applied 
ha  the  fint  instance  to  tbe  mounted  warriors  who  formed  the 
most  formidatiSr  portion  of  the  warlike  array  of  the  Franks. 
It  was  aniiing  the  Franks  indeed,  and  poisibly  through  their 
cxpcM'  rck >  in  war  with  the  Saracens,  lli:a  cavalry  tirst  ntciuircd 
the  pre-eminent  place  which  it  long  maintained  in  every 
£uro[)ean  country.  In  early  society,  where  the  army  is  not  a  paid 
force  but  the  armed  nation,  the  cavalry  must  necciaarQjr  ooDsist 
•(  tbe  noUa  and  veakhjr,  ud  cavalry  and  cfaivaby,  aa  naeaian 
•bterves,*  tiffl  be  the  ume.  -Since  then  we  tfiscover  in  the 
CapUalaritt  of  Ciurlemagne  actual  mention  of  "  caballaril "  as 
a  dasa  of  warriors,  it  m.i>'  rrat-onahly  be  concluded  thai  forma! 
Investiture  with  arms  applii  il  to  the  "  caballarii  "  if  it  was  a  usape 
t*tcn<i;r.g  beyond  the  soverc.cn  and  his  hf  ir-apparcnt.  '•  Hut," 
aa  Uallam  says,  "  he  who  fought  on  horseback  and  had  been 
InvcMd  with  pecnUar  arms  in  a  solemn  manner  wanted  nothing 
•  nwre  to  tender  hloa  a  knight; "  and  ao  he  concludes,  in  view  of 
the  verbal  idenUty  of  *<  cbcvaUer  "  and  «  caballariitt,"  that  we 
bvy  refer  chivalry  in  a  general  sense  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne."  * 
Yet,  if  the  "  caballarit "  of  the  Capilitlaries  are  really  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  later  knights,  it  remains  a  ditTiculty  that  the  Latin 
name  for  a  knight  is  "  rules,"  althiough  "  caballarius  "  became  in 
Varii      forms  the  vfrn.irul.ir  di  <li;n."Hion. 

Before  it  w.15  krir.v  n  that  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Ingulf  of 
Croyland  b  re.ii;>  -.r  il  >n  of  the  tjth  or  14th  century  the 
knighting  of  ilcward  or  Ikrcward  by  Brand,  abbot  oi  Bui|h 

'  Con:f^-ir.:'i:r  PoUlici.  p.  74. 

*  lUUw>  .  L  .ij  iiulana  Rttum  f rOMMnMI,  8.  7M.  lOSfL 

*  Du  Caiiijc.  (/U'si.,  J  ».  "  Afiiia.** 

*  Freeman.  Ct>'it>4r  .ir.t  Peimcs.  p.  73. 
>  HalUm,  Utdiile  Aia,  iii. 


(now  Peterborough),  was  accepted  from  Sdden  (0  Hallam  as 
an  historical  fact,  and  knighthood  was  supposed,  not  only  to 

have  been  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  to  „  

have  had  a  distinctively  iciiciona  chaawtee  ^^if^ttSSlml 
was  coatcnnad  by  the  Norman  invaders.  The 
genuine  cvideoca  at  our  command  altogether  fails  to  support 
this  view.  Vflien  ^l^lliam  of  Malmesbury  describes  the  knight  ii;g 
cif  .'KiheUtan  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the  Gnat,  that  is.  hu 
investiture  "  with  a  purjile  garnuni  set  with  gems  and  a  Saxon 
sword  with  a  golden  sheath,"  there  is  no  hint  of  any  religious 
observance.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  our  records,  Dr  Stubba 
thinks  that  kings  so  well  acquainted  with  foreign  usages  aa 
Etbdred,  Canute  and  £dwani  the  Confcaaor  oonld  hanUy  have 
failed  to  introdoce  faito  Eni^d  tbe  fastitntion  of  chivalry 
then  springing  up  in  ever>-  country  of  Europe;  and  he  is  sup- 
ported in  this  opinion  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  nowhere 
mentioned  is  a  N. ni-.an  inno\-ation.  Yet  the  fact  that  Harold 
received  kni^;^uhood  from  William  of  Normandy  makes  it  clear 
either  ih.:i  Harold  was  not  yet  a  knight,  which  in  the  case  of  so 
tried  a  warrior  would  imply  that  "  dubbing  to  knighthood  "  was 
not  yet  known  in  England  even  under  Edward  tbe  ConlleBiSii  «ii 
aa  Freeman  thinks,  that  in  the  middla  of  tha  sttb  caatmy  tha 
eostoaa  had  flown  in  Nonnaady  into  "aonMlifaf  «f  a  mmt 
s  pecial  meaning  "  than  it  bore  in  England. 

Kegarded  as  a  method  of  mib'tary  organization,  the  feudal 
sysicm  of  tenures  was  alwa)-*  far  befer  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  di-friisivc  than  of  odensivc  warfare.  Against  invasion  it 
f  jMiishcJ  a  ficrni2nent  provision  both  in  nicn-ai-arms  and  i-ir.-i  5- 
holiis;  nor  was  it  un&uilcd  for  the  campaigns  of  ocighboui.^iC 
counts  and  barons  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and  ex- 
tended-over only  a  iew  leafnea.  But  wbca  kings  and  kia(doma 
were  in  coallict,  ami  dirtaat  ud  prohwged  eipfdiliena  bacam 
necessary,  il  was  speedily  discovered  that  tha  mwiatwl  a>> 
sources  of  feudalism  were  altogether  inadeqnate.  It  betame 
therefore  the  manifest  interest  of  both  parties  that  pcrscriaJ 
services  should  be  commuted  into  pecuniary  payments.  'Ibca 
there  grew  up  a!l  ovi.  r  I'.uro[tc  a  svstem  of  finiitg  the  knights  who 
failed  to  respond  to  the  sovereign's  call  or  to  stay  their  full  time 
in  the  field,  and  in  England  this  unc  developed,  from  the  icign 
of  lieniy  U.  to  that  «l  £dwaxd  IL,  into  a  icfriar  wamas  caM 
«*nM|t or eeaasft  (f .«.).  Intida  way  Inada  far  wnr  wan  placad  t 
the  free  disposal  of  sovereigns,  and,  although  the  fendatoeica  and 
their  retainers  still  formed  the  roost  considerable  portion  of  their 
^.Tvn'.'.-'..  the  conditions  under  which  they  served  were  al:o{^eth«-r 
chanf;cd.  Their  military  service  was  now  far  more  ihc  result 
of  special  agreement.  In  the  rei^Mi  of  I'Jwurd  I.,  \vlio>e  Wiibke 
enterprises  after  be  was  king  were  confined  within  the  four  sens, 
this  alteration  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  very  far,  ami 
Scotland  and  Wales  wcra  MUngatad  by  what  waa  in  the  main, 
if  not  exchaivcly,  a  findalnriltia  ntedaa  af  dU  by  writ  to  the 
earii  and  barons  and  the  sheriffs.*  But  the  armicsof  EdwasdUL, 
Henry  V.  arid  Henry  VI.  during  the  century  of  intermittent  tMf- 
fare  between  England  and  France  were  recruited  and  su^ta!ncd 
to  a  very  ;;rcat  extent  on  the  principle  oi  contract.'  On  the 
Continent  the  sy&lernatic  employment  Of  JBamnarica  Was  bolb 
an  early  and  a  con^mon  practice. 

Besides  consideration  for  the  mutual Cuwaaulencc  ol  aower^gna 

conumuuB  wwims  onngnf  aaom  maw  cnanBaa  ui  Twe 

the  military  system  of  Europe  which  were  finaOy  tenate 

accomplished  in  the  ijtb  and  14th  centuries.  DorinK  the 
Crusades  vast  armies  were  set  on  fool  in  which  feudal  right* 

*Siubh«.  Conit.  Hiit.  ii.  378;  alw  compare  Grosae,  iliia^y 
Anlu;u;lief,  i.  (>$  f^. 

'  There  ha*  been  a  ecneral  tendency  to  ignore  the  extent  to  which 
thcarmicsof  Edward  III.  wvreraitcd  by  compulsory  IcvicsevMi  alter 
the  sj^tem  of  raising  troops  by  free  contract  nad  began.  Luce 
(eh.  vi.)  points  out  how  much  England  relied  at  this  tim«  on  what 
would  now  be  called  conaeriplton:  and  his  remarks  are  cntiielsr 
liornc-  out  bv  fhr  Norwich  documents  published  by  Mr  W.  Hudioa 
[.\i:n  .inj  .Nfirwich  .Ari  (i;u  iJi>gi<  .(I  .  xiv.  263  «qq.),  by  a  Lyna 
riirpijr.itiiin  document  csf  18th  Edw.  HI.  (Hist. 'MSS.  ConuniaMMI 

Report  XI.  Appendix  pi.  iii.  p.  ily),  aad  by  Smyth's  Um  ifikt 

BtrktUyi,  L  ^12,  319,  jio. 
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ud  oUantloaa  bad  no  place,  ttd  ft  iMi  IMI  tBit  tlM 

tecr^  who  fiockod  to  the  standards  of  the  various  commanders 
wcfL-  :ioi  less  bai  even  more  cflicifnt  in  the  fidd  than  the 
Va>^j.-^  they  had  hitherto  btcn  accustomed  to  lead.  It  was  thus 
estabh-^icd  that  pay,  the  love  of  eotcrfin'se  and  the  prospect  of 
plunder — if  we  leave  zeal  for  the  sacrcJ  cause  which  they  had 
espoused  for  the  mumcat  out  of  sight — were  quite  M  useftil  lot 
tht  puipose  of  enlisting  troops  and  keeping  tlMBl  together  as 
tht  loan  of  land  ud  the  «f  kMHgi  ttd  fMltjr. 


«(  astipeditioB  to  Pakstiae  mte  Mtsoaed  and  eipaienccd 

dthoBgh  fTtquently  impoverished  and  landless  Midlers,  ready  to 
hire  thcnisclvcs  to  the  highe  st  biiliScr,  ^ml  well  wdrlh  the  waRes 
they  received.  Again,  it  w.^s  owing  to  the  cruMi!<  •.  that  the 
church  took  the  p.'<;!<  -  if  n  of  arms  under  her  peculiar  prt  ici  tion, 
atkd  thenceforward  the  ci  rcmimics  of  initiation  into  it  a&sumc<!  a 
fdigtous  as  well  as  a  m.'irtial  character. 

To  diitincoiafaed  aoldkra  ol  the  cross  tkehommn  and  benefits 
if  taj^jlhtlMod  cmild  ImmVjf  be  refused  OS  CIm  pasnd  (Wt  ^ 
4Ui  oot  fmm  %  ■pffKli  in  ■wptny  (|wlilliMH— — 
of  which  laA^it  thr  tedtenM  tbMMrfmta 
Older  to  tbair  eqol|iBeat  for  tba  Btolj  War.  And 
thna  the  conception  of  knigbthDOd  •■  of  tonKthlDg 
distinct  from  feudall:  :n  ixiih  .1 '  a  social  condition  and  a 
personal  dignity  arose  anJ  raj.-il.y  gained  ground.    It  was 
then  that  the  analcgy  was  first  detected  between  the  order  of 
knighthcKxi  and  the  order  of  prici^thood,  and  that  an  actual 
union  of  moi-.achism  and  cSiv-ilry  '.v-is  cfTi-cii  J  Ly  the  t-^tablish- 
OMat  of  the  religious  orders  of  which  the  Knights  Templars 
■■A  tht  bights  Hospitallers  were  tha  aMMt  eminent  ezaoqiJea. 
A»  cwapwhcnahw  ia  thdr  polity  aft  tha  BwwHrtiaw  or 
nandRaaa,  thqr  grthwad  UMir  noabaa  iMaa^  and  aaoa 
•catteied  their  poaatioos  over,  owy  ooaattyiaEanfia.  And 
hi  their  indifferenee  to  the  diltfnctiam  ef  nee  aad  aatiaaality 
th  y  n-.crt!y  accommodated  ihenr.clvM  to  the  spirit  vUdh  had 
betuinc  characteristic  of  chivalry  itself,  alrcidy  rccognlied,  like 
the  church,  ai  a  universal  irustiiuticm  which  knit  together  the 
whole  warrior  caste  of  Christendom  into  one  great  frattrrity 
irrespective  alike  of  feudal  subordiaatioa  and  territorial  L<  un 
daiiM.   Somewhat  later  the  adoption  of  hereditary  surnames 
aadaBSorial  ^M^riiyp  marked  the  existence  of  a  large  and  noble 
thm  mWi  ■llliia  fiaai  ilia  irtuBiWrni  irf  iifi  nr  frnm  ttiti  rlTrrT« 
of  ^  caMoiB    pdmognjltai*  wtm  tny  faauMelaitly  provided 
lor.  Tbtbem  011^  two  caUfaigtiicicfaBwdlyapav  that  oltba 
diurchman  and  that  of  the  soldier,  and  tfaeltttaraianileoflinai 
greater  attractions  than  the  former  in  an  era  of  much  licence  and 
little  learning.   Hence  the  favourite  expedient  for  men  of  birth, 
although  not  of  fortune,  was  to  attach  themselves  to  some  prince 
or  magnate  in  whose  military  service  they  ucre  sure  of  an  .idc- 
quatc  maintenance  and  might  hope  for  even  a  rich  reward  in  the 
tot  booty  or  of  ransom.'  It  is  paobably  to  this  period  and 
t  circumstances  that  we  miiA  iDOk  for  at  all  evenu  the  rudi- 
ioaiagsoi  the  military  aaipsllss  the  rsUgious  orders 
«f  tMnbf.  Of  Aa  arirteaea  al  aqr  npinr^  cantitatad 
aasppanionships  of  the  iat  tJadthesaiaaatWIwaitiar  mMmn 
until  between  two  attd  three  centinka  after  tetHoMM  of  tha 
second  kind  had  been  organized.  SooB  silcr  the  greater  crusad> 
iug  societies  had  been  funned  similar  orders,  such  as  those  of 
St  James  of  Compo -  ii  K.i,  Cxlatrava  and  .Mcint.-ira,  were  estab- 
lished to  fight  the  Moors  in  Spain  instead  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land.  But  the  members  of  these  orders  were  not  less  monks 
tbaA  kntghu,  their  statutes  eaoitodicd  the  rules  of  the  cloister, 
aad  they  were  bound  by  tha  acgtWhlilrsI  vows  of  celibacy, 
povartyaiidobedieoca.  Rmavaqretriystagelathedevch^ 
matt  ef  cHvaby,  however,  we  meet  with  the  aiafular  htstltntion 
of  brotherhood  in  arms;  and  from  it  the  ultimate  origin  if  not  of 
the  religious  fraternities  at  any  rate  of  the  military  oompanion- 
ahips  is  usually  derived.*   By  this  institution  a  relation  was 
»  J.  B.  dc  Lacumc  de  Satnte  Palayc,  Mhnoiut  sur  rAnciennt 
Ckci<:!<-ru\  i.  363.  1(14  (cd.  1781). 

•  •  Du  Cange,  DmertaUn  Mr  Jtanttk,  sd.:  Saint*  Palaye. 
Mfnuirtt,  L  an;  Ow  FTNta,  MmmiAiitAi CduW <>«>**' 
(I84i.}  p.  JUErfL 


oaatoA  tMwceB      Ht  uan  by  vetuntary  agreement, 

which  was  regarded  as  of  far  more  intimacy  and  :;;.'i.^gency  than 
any  which  the  mere  accident  of  consanguinity  im;.I;cd.  Brothers 
in  arms  were  supposed  to  be  partners  in  all  tilings  save  the  affec- 
tions of  their  "  lady-loves."  They  shared  in  every  danger  and 
in  every  success,  and  each  w.is  eii-cctcd  to  vindicate  the  honotir 
oi  anotJicr  as  promptly  and  zealously  as  his  own.  The  plot  of 
the  medieval  romance  of  Awit  md  AmOes  is  built  entirely  on 
aaeh  a  facotherheod.  Their  of^eflMBta  anally  lasted  throve 
Mfi^  bat  aoawtfaaaa  only  fcp  a  ^actted  pa  tod  or  dntfas  tha 
coathnisnre  of  ^>eeified  drc— atlMeei»  aad  they  were  always 
ratified  by  oath,  occasionally  tedoeed  to  wtfting  in  the  shape  of  a 
solemn  bond  and  often  sanctified  by  their  reception  of  the 
Eucharist  together.  Romance  and  •tradition  speak  of  strange 
rites — the  mingling  .-.nd  even  the  drinking  of  blood— .is  having 
in  remote  and  rude  ages  marked  the  inception  of  these  martial 
and  fraternal  associ.'.tions.'  But  in  later  and  less  barbarous 
times  they  were  generally  evidenced  and  celebrated  by  a  formal 
and  reciprocal  exchange  of  weapons  and  armour,  fa  watfaHU 
It  was  costomaiy  for  kaights  who  were  thus  allied  to  iQipcar 
simihriy  aceontred  and  bearihig  the  liBM  badgn  w  ttgoiaince^ 
to  the  ^  that  their  eaenlesfl^f^aot  know  with  wMch  of  them 
they  were  fn  tonflfet,  and  that  thdr  friends  might  be  unable  (0 
accord  more  applause  to  one  than  to  the  other  for  hh  i^rov.  cs  in 
the  field.  It  seems  likely  enough  therefore  that  there  should  grow 
up  bodies  of  knight.-,  bandnl  together  by  eni:artcrr.cnts  of  fidelity, 
although  free  from  monastic  nhiigntions;  wearing  a  uniform  or 
livery,  and  naming  thcrtiscK  ts  after  some  special  symbol  or 
some  patron  saint  of  their  adoption.  .And  surh  bodies  placed 
nixler  the  command  of  a  sovereign  or  grand  m.ister,  regulated  by 
BtatutcSt  and  caiieifad  by  ecdetfsatical  eadowtpents  would  haw 
beea  fnMf  iriat  hi  af|ar  thaea  aoeh  atdeia  at  the  Oaiter 
in  Enghnd,  da  (hlta  ffcaea  hi  Bu«uidr»  tlM  Anniudala  hi 
Savoy  aad  the  9l  Mlchisl  and  IMy  Oheat  tB  niaee  aetoally 
were.* 

During  the  14th  and  i  ith  centuries,  as  well  as  somewhrt 
earlier  and  later,  the  gcnr r  !  ;irr'\ngcments  of  a  Europeaa  I 
were  always  and  everywhere  pr:  tty  miifh  the  same.* 
Under  the  sovereign  the  cor.;',  :Me  rv.ii  the  marshal 
or  marshal*  held  the  chief  commands,  their  authority 
being  partly  joint  and  partly  several.  Attendant  OB 
were  the  heralds,  who  were  the  ofiicers  of  their  udBtUf  OMat, 
wh«rein  offences  oenaiitted  in  the  camp  and  Md  wan  tried 
aad  adfndfed,  and  aaioaf  wiioe»  duties  k  <mb  t«  cany  andeia 
and  flMssages,  w  ddivar  daStsfcs  asd  caR  traces,  aad  to 
identify  and  number  the  wounded  and  the  slain.  The  m.tin 
diNnsions  of  the  army  were  distributed  under  the  royal  and  other 
principal  standards,  smaller  divisions  under  the  b.mncrs  of 
sonic  of  the  greater  nobility  or  of  knights  banneret,  and  smaller 
divisions  still  under  the  pennons  of  knights  or,  as  in  distinction 
from  knights  banneret  they  came  to  l>c  called,  knights  bachelors. 
All  knights  whether  bachelors  or  bannerets  were  escorted  by 
their  sqmies.  Bat  tha  banner  of  the  bamwret  always  implied 
a  more  or  lea  «MalM  caaBHiid,  «Mla  mry  knight  was  ea> 
dtiadtohearapamwiaad— eiyaquiioapeaeeL  Aflthnaiati 
«afv  of  avA  a  m  as  to  bo  coavcBieaAly  attadwd  to  aad  cai^ 
OB  a  lance,  and  were  emblazoned  with  Ae  axaa  or  some  portion 
of  the  bearings  of  their  owners.  But  while  the  banner  was 
square  the  pennon,  which  rescn-.blcd  it  in  other  respects,  was 
cither  pointed  or  forked  at  its  extremity,  and  the  pcnccl,  which 

was  considerably  ic^  than  the  «hm,  always  tamiaatad  In  a 

single  tail  or  streamer.* 

If  indeed  we  look  at  the  scale  of  chivalric  subordination  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  be  more  properly  divisible  into 
four  than  Into  three  sta^,  of  which  two  may  be  caDed  provisional 
and  two  finaL 

knighu,  only  tha  4at»iiaa  af  I 
>  i)u  Cange,  DtoftMfMi,  aL.  and  LoMttbt  ds  j 

romances. 

«  Anjti*.  Retisttr  of  Ike  Ordir  «flk»  G»l»r,L 
*  Croie,  Uuitary  Autiq,  L  a07  •  • 


""^i&ioia'i^Jr&i^kai^afibi.  S.  ajfi. 
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than  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  jquire  and  the  page  were 
both  in  mining  for  knightliood,  bat  tfae  fini  had  advanced 
bftberbtlieptoemlbnatheMOOiid.  Ittatrmtbattheiquire 
VIS  a  oonbatant  whik  the  page  «aa  not,  and  that  nany  squires 
ToluntarOy  served  as  squires  all  their  lives  owing  to  the  insufB- 
cicnry  of  their  fortunes  to  support  the  costs  and  chnrpcs  of 
knighthooiJ.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  o(  a  chivalrous  educa- 
tion the  succcssivr  conditions  of  page  and  squire  wc:o 
through  in  boyho<j  I  youth,  and  the  condition  of  knighthood 
Via fuched  in  early  ruuihood.  Kvcry  feudal  ootttt  and  castle 
was  ia  fact  a  school  of  chivalry,  and  although  prince*  and  gnat 
personages  were  rarely  actually  pages  or  aquiraB,  tbo  monl  ud 
physical  discipline  thnmgb  which  tbqr  pnaed  van  aol  hi  any 
fanportaat  pofticular  dUferent  from  that  to  wUdi  leia  cnlted 
cindidatcs  for  knighthood  were  subjected.'  The  p,i;;e,  or,  as  he 
was  more  anciently  and  more  correctly  called,  the  "  valci  "  or 
"  damoisc.iu,"  commenced  his  service  and  instruction  \vhi'a  he 
was  between  se%'cn  and  eight  years  old,  and  the  initial  phase 
continued  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.  He  acted  as  the  con- 
stant personal  attendant  of  both  his  master  and  mistress.  He 
waited  on  them  in  their  ball  and  accompanied  them  in  the  chase, 
served  the  lady  in  her  bower  and  foUawed  the  Uxd  io.the  camp.* 
From  the  cbapla!n  and  hb  mistress  nod  ha  danscii  he  leamt 
the  ru  limrr.is  of  rrli^^inn,  of  rectitude  and  of  love,*  from  his 
master  and  hii  squires  the  elements  of  military  exercise,  to  cast  a 
spear  or  dart,  to  sustain  a  shield,  aiul  to  march  with  the  mca.urcd 
tread  of  a  soldier;  and  from  his  master  and  his  huntsmen 
and  falconers  the  "  mysteries  of  the  wooils  and  rivers,"  or  in 
other  words  the  rules  and  practices  of  hunting  attd  hawking. 
When  be  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  he  became  a  squire. 
But  no  sudden  or  great  altetaiioo  was  made  in  liis  mode  of  life. 
Be  oontintted  to  wait  atdhiner  with  the  pages,  although  in  a 
manner  more  dignified  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age. 
He  not  only  served  but  carved  and  helped  the  dishes,  proflered 
the  fir-.;  or  prinr:pa!  cup  cf  i\inc  In  !iis  rn.nster  ,ir  <\  h;:.  c'lcsts, 
and  carried  to  them  the  basin,  ewer  or  napkin  win  n  they  washed 
their  hands  before  and  after  meat.  He  assisted  in  clearini;  the 
hall  for  dancing  or  mitutrclsy,  and  laid  the  tables  for  chess  or 
draughts,  and  he  also  shared  in  the  pastimes  for  which  he  had 
made  preparation.  ■  He  brought  his  master  the  "  vindecoucher  " 
at  ni|^t,  and  nade  Ms  early  refection  ready  for  him  in  the 
mnniiig.  But  his  military  ewrdaes  end  nthiaitf  ^wmocaipled 
an  always  increashig  port  ion  of  the  day.  He  aecosteined  Unwelf 
to  ride  the  "  great  hor  r,"  to  tilt  at  the  quintain,  to  wield  the 
sword  and  baltlc-axe,  to  swim  and  climb,  to  lun  and  leap,  and 
to  bear  the  wtight  and  overcome  the  cir.Larrassnai.is  of  :;rniour. 
He  inured  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  beat  .md  cold,  and  volun- 
tarily suffered  the  pains  or  inconveniences  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
fatigue  and  sleeplessness.  It  was  then  too  that  he  chose  his 
**  bidy4o«e^"  iriiom  he  was  expected  to  regard  with  an  adoration 
nt  Open  cnrncstfisipeGtfult  and  themoreineritoriouslfcoDGea]ed> 
And  when  It  WM  eoBsidMed  that  he  had  made  sttflkfent  ndvance- 
■MOt  In  his  militaiy  acoomplishments,  he  took  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  blessed  it,  and  returned  it  to  him.* 
Afterwards  he  cither  remained  with  h.is  early  master,  relegating 
most  of  his  domestic  duties  to  his  younger  companions,  or  he 
entered  the  service  of  some  valiant  and  adventurous  lOfA  Or 

>  Sainte  Palaye,  Mimairu,  L  36:  Pntaiart.  bk.  Ui.  eh. 

•Sainte  pyayo.  MImim,        and  Maia,  Aiifery  ^  Ckktkf, 

vol.  i.  ch.  3. 

•  Sec  the  lon;4  sermon  in  the  romance  of  Petit  Jthcn  de  Siu'nlrr, 
pt.  i.  ch.  v..  and  compare  the  theory  there  set  forth  with  the  actual 
behaviour  of  the  chiciperaoaagea.  Even  Cantier,  while  he  contends 
that  chivalry  did  much  to  iwne  monlity.  is  compelled  to  admit 
the  prc^'ailiag  laBocality  to  which  medieval  romances  testify, 
and  the  cxtraocdfaHiy  free  behaviour  of  the  unmarried  ladies.  No 
doubt  these  rr>mance»,  taken  alone,  might  rivc  as  unfair  an  idea  as 
modern  French  noveliipve  of  Parisian  moral?,  hut  we  have  abundant 
other  evidence  for  placinir  the  moral  standard  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
definili  ly  bel'iw  tli.it  "f  e'liic.itt  J  tcTiety  in  the  present  day. 

*Sainto  PaUye,  Mimoircs,  i.  11  »cg.:  "  C'c«  peut-ttre  A  cette 
cmmoaie  et  non  4  cdlc*  de  la  cbevaietie  qu'on  doit  rapporter  ce 
mn  le  llt  dans  aoa  hutoHens  de  b  premttre  et  dc  la  leconde  raeeau 
niet  ON  Monitvea  aiates  que  lea  Roh  et  lea  Frioces  f< 
Wiamitl  an  jennsa  Pdncae ' 


knight  of  his  own  selection.  Re  now  became  a  "  aqnire  of  the 
body."  and  truly  an  "amlaer'*  or  "  scntifcr,"  lor  he  bet*  the 
shield  and  armour  of  hb  leader  to  the  6eld,  and,  what  wan  n  talk 

of  no  small  difficulty  and  haurd,  cased  and  secured  him  in  his 
ji mojily  of  war  before  a^sting  him  to  mount  his  courser  or 
ihar^i  r.  It  wa^  his  function  also  to  display  am!  puanl  in  battle 
the  banner  of  the  baron  or  banneret  or  the  pennon  of  the  knight 
he  served,  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  ii  he  were  unhorsed,  to 
supply  him  with  another  or  his  own  horse  if  his  was  disabJeder 
killed,  to  receive  and  kccp  any  prisoners  he  might  take,  to 
by  his  side  if  h«  was  onequaUy  matfhnd,  to  tesoH  hbn  M  ci^ 
tured,  to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  aafay  if  wanndad,  aad  ta  haqr 
him  honourably  when  dead.  And  after  he  had  worthily  and 
bravely,  borne  bimadf  for  six  or  seven  years  as  a  squire,  the  time 
came  when  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be  mailc  a  knight.  Thii, 
at  Icoit,  wxi  the  current  theory;  but  it  is  specially  d.ingf  roei 
in  medieval  history  to  assume  too  much  corrc5pond..'ncc  betwcxn 
theory  and  fact.  In  many  castles,  and  perha  s  in  tnost,  the 
discipline  followed  simply  a  natural  and  unwritten  code  of 
"  fagging "  and  seniority,  as  in  public  schools  or 
men-of-war  some  hundred  years  or  so  ago. 

Two  modea  of  coof erring  fcai^ttbood  Mpai 
from  a  very  early  period  In  all  countriss  when  ddValiy  was 
known.  In  both  of  them  lhees.v:ntial  portion  seems  m»4umml 
to  have  been  the  accolade  or  stroke  of  the  sword,  vamimrtrnt 
But  while  in  the  one  the  accolade  constituted  the  *-"<l*'*~* 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  other  it 
was  surrounded  with  many  adilitional  observances.  Tbe  farmer 
and  simpler  of  these  modes  was  naturally  that  jiacd  in  war: 
the  candidate  knelt  before  "the  chief  of  the  amy  or 
valiant  kni^,"  who  stmck  Um  thfica  with  the  Alt  af  •  4 
proooandng  a  brisf  fcfoiala  of  cnatiOD  and  af 
which  varied  at  the  creator's  will* 

In  this  form  a  number  of  knights  were  made  before  and  after 
almost  every  battle  between  the  tiih  and  the  x6th  centuries, 
and  its  advantages  ou  the  .-icorc  of  both  convenience  and  ecooomy 
gradually  led  to  its  general  adoption  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
lime  of  war.  On  extraordinary  occasions  indeed  the  mote 
elaborate  ritual  continued  to  be  observed.  But  recourse  vu 
had  to  it  so  nue|y  that  in  Engiand  about  the  baginniag  of  the 
1 5ih  century  it  cune  to  be  exddsively  appropriatad  to  » I 
king  of  km'ghthood.  When  Segar,  garter  king  of  1 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  this  had  been  accompKdied  with 
such  completeness  that  he  does  not  even  mention  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  creating  knights  bachelors.  "  He  that  is  to 
be  made  a  knight,"  he  sa)-?,  "is  striken  by  the  prince  with  a 
sword  drawn  upon  his  back  or  shoidder,  the  prince  saying, 
'  Soys  Chevalier,'  and  in  times  past  was  added  '  Saint  Ge<M]gb* 
And  when  the  knij^ht  rises  the  prince  sayeth  'Avcncea.*  TUsis 
the  nuuincr  of  dubbitig  knights  at  this  pceacntt  aad  thai  tsoa 
*  dubbing '  was  the  in      paiatr  not  VRaihm>'  ttb 

sort  of  katghta  are  by  tfae  hcnMscadsd  hoists  hadMletn.**  la 
our  days  when  a  knight  is  personally  made  he  kneels  before  the 
sovereign,  who  lays  a  sword  drawn,  ordinarily  the  sword  of  state, 
on  cither  of  his  shoulders  and  says,  "  Rise,"  calling  him  hyMl 
Christian  name  with  the  addition  of  "  Sir  "  before  tU 

*  There  are  several  fflMeare  points  as  to  the  relation  of  the  tonger 

and  shorter  ceremonie<.  as  wdl  as  the  origin  and  original  relation  «f 
their  several  parts.  There  i«  nothing  to  show  whence  came  "  dt-b- 
bine  "  or  the  "  accolade."  It  seems  certain  that  the  word  "  dub  " 
mcani  to  strike,  and  the  uva^c  iiasold  a>  the  knii;!uing  of  Henry  by 
William  the  Conqueror  (sufira,  pp.  851,  85:}.  So,  to  i.  in  the  Er'plre 
a  dubbed  knight  it  "  ritter  gcdchlascn."  The  "  acrnl.ide  ■•  rriv 
ctymotoKically  refer  to  the  embrace,  accompanied  by  a  blow  with  tbe 
hand,  characteristic  of  the  longer  form  of  JmigittiBg.  The  rtrtiraiirm 
of  "  adoubcr,"  corresponding  to  "  dub,**  from  adoptare,"  wliidi 
is  nvcn  by  Du  Cai^,  and  would  connect  the  crrcmooy  with 
"  aaoptio  per  anna,"  is  certainly  inaccurate.  The  in\-e«i»ure  with 
antn.  which  formed  a  part  of  the  longer  form  of  kniKhtinfi.  and 
mhifli  we  have  Mt^n  to  re»t  on  very  ancient  uage,  may  ori^jjnjliy 
have  had  a  distinct  meaning.  We  have  observed  that  l.a<itr.*nc 
invested  Henry  I.  with  arms,  while  William  "  dubM  him  to 
rider."  If  th.«e  war  a  difference  in  the  meaning  cf  the  two  orre 
moniask.ihe  dificulty  as  to  the  imlgbting  ef  Gad  ifarald  (ml^ 
Ipk  Isa}  iaat  least  partly  removed. 
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Very  different  were  the  solemnities  which  aftenriwl  the  creation 
of  a  knight  when  the  complete  procedure  w.ts  observed.  "  The 
cetemonics  and  circumstances  at  the  giving  this  dignity,"  says 
9ddeo, "  ia  the  rider  time  were  of  two  kinds  especially,  which  we 
WKf  caO  coonly  and  sacred.  The  courtly  were  the  feasts  held 
•k  th*  cnMfcin,  ghriag  «f  robe*,  aniu,  spurs  and  the  like.  The 
mcfcd  wen  Iks  hdr  drntkm  and  what  else  waa  vacd  in  the 
dmrcfa  at  orbcCmtMitccMBSoftlie  dignity.*  But  tbe leading 
authority  on  the  subject  is  an  ancient  tract  written  in  French, 
which  will  be  found  at  length  either  in  the  original  or  translated 
by  Segar,  Dugdale,  B>'shc  and  Isicolas,  among  other  English 
writers.*  Daniel  explains  his  reasons  for  transcribing  it,  "  tant 
i  cause  du  detail  que  de  la  nalvctC  du  siQe  et  encore  plus  de  la 
biaaneiie  des  ceremonies  que  ae  faisoicnt  pourtant  alors  fort 
aCrieasemeitt,"  while  he  adds  that  these  ceremonies  were  c&scn- 
tttUy  identical  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Sp?.in  and  Italy. 

The  process  of  inauguration  was  commenced  in  the  cvcninR  by  the 
placing  of  the  cancli<!a',c  uihIlt  the  care  of  two  "esquires  of  honour 
grave  and  well  seen  in  cuuriship  and  nurture  and  also  in  the  feat*  of 
chivalry,"  who  were  to  be  "  govTmora  in  all  things  retating  to  him." 
Under  their  direction,  to  begin  with,  a  barber  ■hared  hioi  and  cut 
kiakair.  He  was  then  conducted  by  them  to  his  appointed  chamber, 
where  a  bath  wat  prepared  hunt;  within  and  without  with  linen  and 
covered  with  rVh  cloths,  into  wjiich  afttr  they  had  undressed  him 
he  cntcrttl.  While  he  was  in  the  bath  two  "ancient  and  graw 
knight'  "  aftcn'lfti  him  "  to  inform,  in^trurt  .ind  crun-^l  him  fourh- 
inK  the  order  and  fi-ats  of  rhiv.ilrv."  .md  when  they  hnd  fulfilled 
Chdr  mis&iun  they  poured  tome  of  the  water  oi  the  tuth  over  hi» 
abaaldcfs,  signiRK  the  left  shoulder  with  the  crosa,  and  retiied. 
lie  «nu  then  taken  from  the  bath  and  nut  into  a  plain  bed  without 
iMngings.  in  which  he  remained  until  his  body  was  dry.  when  the 
two  etquircs  put  on  him  a  white  thirt  and  over  that  a  robe  of 
ruMct  with  loHR  sleeves  h.iving  a  hood  thcrvto  like  unto  that  of  an 
hermit."  Then  the  "  two  ancient  and  gravu  knights  "  returned  and 
lc<J  him  to  the  chapel,  the  enquire?  yning  before  them  "  sponing  .ind 
dancing  "  with  "  the  min«tr»ls  m.ililn;;  mrlody."  And  whr n  thry 
bad  been  served  with  wines  and  suiccs  they  went  au-ay  kavini; 
Mly  the  candidate,  the  esquires,  "  the  priest,  the  chandler  and  the 
watch."  who  kept  the  vigil  oi  arms  untif  sunrise,  the  candidate  Pais- 
Ing  the  night  bcstowtng  himself  in  orisons  and  prayers.^  At 
daybreak  he  confessed  to  the  priest,  beard  matins,  and  coramunKsted 
in  the  mass,  offering  a  taper  and  a  piece  o(  money  stuck  in  it  a«  near 
the  lighted  end  as  possible,  the  first  "  to  the  honour  of  Cod  "  and  the 
•ccottd  "to  the  honour  of  the  pety)n  that  m-ikci  him  a  knijht." 
Afterward*  he  was  taken  hack  to  his  chamber,  and  remaintd  in  l>cd 
antil  the  knights,  esquires  and  minstrels  went  to  him  and  aroused 
him.  TheknightstbendrtsicdhiBiBdistinctivegannents,and  they 
then  mounted  their  horses  and  lode  to  the  hall  where  the  candidate 
«M  to  receive  knighthood ;  his  future  squire  was  to  rid*  hefofa  bJm 
ttarrfMaded^  hearing  his  sword  by  the  point  in  its  scaUiafd  with  his 
spurs  hanging  from  its  hilt.  And  wlun  ever>thjng  «-3s  prrpLired 
the  printe  or  sufiject  who  u-ji  to  kniRht  him  ramc  into  tliir  lull,  and, 
the  candidate's  sword  and  spurs  havinR  l,M.t.n  presented  to  him,  he 
delivered  the  rit;ht  spur  to  the  "  movt  rwblc  and  gentle  "  knight 
present,  and  directed  him  to  fasten  it  on  tlic  candidate's  right  heel, 
vhkli  he  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  putting  the  candidate's  rifjht 
foot  on  his  knee  accordingly  did,  signmg  the  candidate's  knee  with 
tbe  crass,  and  in  like  manner  by  another  "  noble  artd  gentle  "  knight 
the  left  spur  was  fastened  to  his  left  heel.  And  then  he  who  was  to 
create  the  knight  took  the  iword  and  ((irdrd  him  with  it,  and  then 
einbracing  him  he  lifted  hij  right  hand  an<l  tmotc  him  on  the  neck 
or  shoulder,  saying,  "  Be  thou  a  guofl  knight,"  and  kissed  him. 
WIk:]  [Ins  was  done  they  all  went  U)  the  cliapiJ  with  much  music, 
and  the  new  knight  bying  bis  right  band  on  the  altar  promised  to 
support  and  defend  the  dinrabi  and  ungirding  his  sword  olTcred  it 
on  the  altar.  And  as  he  came  out  from  the  chapel  the  master  cook 
•waited  him  at  the  door  ami  claimed  hia  gpoia aa  Ida  ' 


•  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  639. 

»  Daniel,  Histoirt  d<  la  Miln/-  Francoise,  i.  9^104;  Byshe's  Upton, 
Ds  Sludio  iitlilari,  pp.  21-24;  Dugdalc,  Waraickskire,  'iL  708-710: 
Segar,  Honor  CicU  and  Miiilary,  pp.  69  seq.  and  Nicolas,  Orders  of 
Knigklhood,  vol.ii.  {.Order  oj  Die  BaA)  pp.  19  acq..  .It  is  given  as  "  the 
order  and  manner  of  crastmg  Knidtta  of  the  Bath  io  time  of  peace 
according  to  the  custom  of  Eiigtana."  and  consequently  dates  from  a 
period  when  the  full  ceremony  of  creating  knights  bachelors  generally 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  as  Ashmole.  speaking  of  iCnignts  of  the 
Bath,  says,  "  if  the  crrrmonies  and  circumstances  of  their  creation 
be  well  con.vidL-ri-fJ.  it  will  ap^Rsr  that  t!)i<  kin;  [Ikrry  IV. )  did  not 
institute  but  rather  restore  the  an.  irnt  manner  of  making  knights, 
and  consequently  that  the  Kni.jht'^  of  the  Bath  are  in  truth  no  other 
than  knights  bachelors,  that  is  tu  say.  ujch  as  arc  created  with  those 
ceretnomea  wherewith  knighu  bacbdars  wcie  CoraMe^  ocMcd." 
(Ashmole,  Order  af  Of  Carttr.  p.  ts).  See  abo  Sddtifc  IImi  qf 
aiwar.   dyt,  aad  the  ^wiaaf ifi'raf  Jfaawial.  v.  ag> 


"  If  you  do  anything  eootnry  tatfttOiteflrdiMdiy  (wUdi  God 
forbid).  I  shaU  back  the  «an  fma  your  heets."* 
The  f«D  aoknmitiei  far  eoofeniag  knighthood  aeam  to  have 

been  so  largely  and  so  early  superseded  by  the  practice  of  dubbing 
or  giving  the  accolade  alone  that  in  England  it  became  at  lait 
restricted  to  such  knights  as  were  made  at  coronations  and 
some  other  occ!i,''i>ms  of  state.  And  to  them  the  particular 
name  of  Knights  01  -.I'ir  Bath  was  assigned,  while  knights  made 
in  the  ordinary  way  were  called  in  distiitction  from  them  knighta 
of  the  sword,  as  they  ware  also  called  knii^ta  bachdors  io  dia> 
tiaction  iraai  haigbtt  taaa«tau*  It  ia  qnaUy 
the  fiiat  eiaatioa  «r  kaii^  <f  tka  Bath  voder  di 
was  at  the  coronatioo  of  Henry  IV.;  and  befoie  the  order  ol 
the  Bath  as  a  companionship  or  capitular  body  was  instltttted 
the  last  creation  of  them  was  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 
But  all  knights  were  also  knights  of  the  spur  or  ','  equilesaurati," 
because  their  spurs  were  golden  or  gill, — the  spirs  of  sqtiirea 
being  of  silver  or  white  metal, — and  these  became  their  pectiliar 
badge  in  popular  estimation  and  pTOverWal  apeech.  Ia  the 
fom  of  their  aolcma  inaugaiatioii  too^  aa  «w  have  noticed,  the 
■pm  tegethar  with  the  amml  mn  ahisy*  employed  aa  tfaa 
leading  and  BMMt  chaiactctfatie  eaiigBa  of  knightiiood.* 

With  regard  to  knights  banneret,  vaiiwi  opiniona  have  been 
entertained  as  to  both  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and  the 
quab'fications  they  were  nquircd  to  pos,!ves.<i  for  receiving  it  at 
ditTerent  periods  and  in  diiTerent  countries.  On  the  Coiui.-icnt 
the  distinction  which  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  made  between 
the  nobility  and  the  gentry  has  never  arisen,  and  it  was  unknown 
here  while  chivalry  existed  and  heraldry  waa  understood^ 
Here,  as  daewhere  in  the  old  tiPHb  m  BObkman  and  a  gentldnas 
roeaat  the  laaa  tUag^  SBBMlf, «  mn  «ho  UMkr  cattain  coo> 
dithma  of  descent  waa  cntttM  to  amorfal  bcarfngL  Jbaim 
Du  Canf;c  di\ndc5  the  medic\'al  nobility  of  France  and  Spain 
into  three  clashes:  tirst,  barons  or  ricos  hombrcs;  secondly, 
chevaliers  or  caballcms;  .■\nd  thirdly,  cciiycr>  or  inf.inions; 
and  to  the  first,  who  with  their  several  special  titles  constituted 
the  grcatei  nobility  of  cither  country,  he  limits  the  designation 
of  banneret  and  the  right  of  leading  their  followers  to  war  under 
a  banner,  otherwise  a  "  drapcau  qiuirt "  or  aqpne  flag.*  Sddcn 
showa  c^aoally  from  the  padianwiBt  wBa  that  the  tern  haaaawt 
htt  baoi  occadoaaUy  fjuphiyed  in  Eaglhaid  as  aqaivahBt  to 
baton.'  In  Scodaad,  avcn  aa  late  aa  the  vripi  of  Jamca  VI., 
lords  of  parliament  were  always  created  bannerets  as  well  as 
barons  at  their  investiture,  "  part  of  the  ceremony  consisting 
in  the  display  of  a  banner,  and  such  '  bironcs  majores  '  were 
thereby  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  having  one  borne  by  a 
retainer  before  them  to  the  field  of  a  quadrilateral  form."  *  In 
Scotland,  too,  lords  of  pariiament  and  bannerets  were  al:,o 
called  bannemta,  hamenla  or  barooeta,  and  in  England 
boaiMrat  ma  eftan  campted  to  bawat.  **  Even  in  a  pntaot 
paMod  to  Sir  Ralph  F^,  knit^t  ondar  Bdmad  VL,  he  li 
called  'barooettus*  for  •  banncretttis.*  •••  In  tUs  manner 
it  is  not  improlable  that  the  ti'.le  of  baronet  may  have  tjeen 
suggested  to  the  advisers  of  James  I.  when  the  order  of  li.iroDcts 

*  As  may  be  gathered  from  Selden,  Favyn.  La  Colombicrs,  Mene- 
Stfier  and  Seinte  Palase,  ihr  rc  were  .M'virral  differences  0/  detail 
in  the  ceremony  at  diffcri  nt  times  and  in  different  pl.-iees.  But  ia 
the  main  it  was  evcr>'wlKro  the  Mine  both  in  its  military  and  its 
eedesiasticat  elements.  In  the  Pcnh'Unle  Rfymisnum,  the  old  Ordo 
Remanut  ami  the  manual  or  Common  I'l.iytr  Uixik  in  u?r  in  l.n;;land 
b<  fore  the  Rf  formation  fornri  for  the  I  h  >~in.;  or  cnnvn  r.ition  of 
new  kni,;hls  aic  included,  and  of  these  the  Dr^t  and  the  lait  are 
quoted  by  Selden. 

♦Selden,  Tides  of  Honor,  p.  678;  Ashmole,  Ord^  <jf  At  Carltr, 
p.  15;  Favyn,  ThtAirt  d'Honneur,  ii.  loJS- 

*  "  If  we  sum  up  the  princijul  ensigns  of  knighthood,  ancient  and 
modem,  we  shall  hnd  the  y  have  hn-n  or  arc  a  hone,  gold  ring,  shield 
and  Lance,  a  Ix-lt  and  sw'irJ,  gilt  spurs  and  a  foMaaittOr  Collar* ' 
— Ashmole,  OrdfT  of  the  Carter,  pp.  1  j,  13. 

•On  the  banner  sec  Grew.  MUiicry  AtUitmiHlt.  L  tj^i  aOO 
Nir<ilas.  British  Orders  of  Kniehth^od,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxviL 

'  Titles  ej  iloiwT,  pp.  356  and  608.  See  also  Hailaa^  JtMAtilfM^ 
iii.  126  sen.  and  Stubbs.  Const.  Hist,  iii.  440  seq. 

•  Kiddcirs  Lavo  and  Pratlict  in  SceUiA  PmafU,9.  578;  aUO 
Nisbct'sJiysiMN  ^Heraldry,  ii.  49andScldcn*a  Tttma  Bmm,9.  TOt, 

•  Sridan.  ma  4f  ifaaar.  pp.  M  aad  097* 
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ms  orliliultf  cmted  hf  Un,  for  It  was  a  question  m  heiher  the 
Mopienu  of  thevev  diioity  should  be  dciipatcd  by  Uuu.  <n 
HBe  otbcr  aaaw,*  Bat  then  ii  ao  doubt  thit  as  pnvloadjr 

Mnoe  of  any  separate  <BgDity.  On  tbe  Continent,  however,  there 

are  several  rccor<lt'd  examples  of  l  .:ii'.:-,L-rcls  who  hat!  in  hereditary 
claim  to  lhat  honour  and  its  ancmiat.l  privileges  on  the  ground 
of  the  nature  of  their  feudal  tenure.'  Anii  tjtntrally,  at  any  rate 
to  commence  with,  it  seems  probable  that  bannerets  were  in 
every  country  nurcly  the  more  imporlahl  class  of  feudatories, 
the  "  ricos  hombrcs  "  in  contrast  to  the  knights  bachelors,  who 
Jb  FnuKc  in  the  time  of  St  Louk  ncn  kwnm  as  "  pauvres 
houMa."  la  £ii(laad  all  the  huoM  or  gnatcr  mUUty  weie 
entitled  to  bettbauMn,  and  thaefafc  Da  Cange%  obiernUions 
would  apply  to  them  as  wU  as  to  the  barons  or  greater  nobility 
of  France  and  Spain.  But  it  is  clear  that  from  a  romparalivrly 
eaity  period  bannerets  who^  claims  were  founded  on  perwnal 
distinction  rather  than  on  feudal  tenure  gradually  came  to  the 
front,  ar.d  much  the  same  process  of  suLvtiiutioa  appears  to 
have  gone  on  in  their  case  as  lhat  which  wc  have  marked  in  the 
case  of  simple  knights.  Acconling  to  the  StBcde  ar.d  the 
DimwH  d»  MoHdtf  as  cited  bjr  Seldeo,  baBDoets  waae  deady 
in  the  bcghttiing  fitadal  tenants  ef  a  ecMaia  magiftiide  and 
bnpoxtance  and  nothing  and  different  forms  for  their 

creation  are  given  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.*  But 
in  the  Frvnch  Ccsla  Romanorum  i(-.<-  r.-.-rlike  form  alone  is  given, 
and  it  is  quoted  by  both  Seldcn  and  Du  Cange.  From  the  latter 
a  more  inn<jrm  vcrsioa  ef  it  ii  gneB  by  OaaM  as  the  oafy  eae 
generally  in  force. 

The  kraght  badwlor  whose  services  and  landed  possessions 
entitled  liim  to  promotion  would  apply  formally  to  the  com- 
Btandcr  la  the  field  for  tbe  title  of  hanncreL  If  this  were 
•gnatcd,  the  hcsalds  imm  calkd  to  cut  pobUdjr  tbe  tails  from 
hb  pcnmrn:  er  the  eoounaader,  as  a  specbl  hoiiour,  might  cut 
them  off  with  hi?  own  hands.'  The  earliest  contcmjxjran,- 
mention  of  knights  banneret  is  in  Fr.mcc,  Daiud  says,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  in  Iunj;l.'.nd.  .Selden  says  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  But  in  neither  case  is  reference  made  to 
them  in  such  a  mann«rr  as  to  suggest  that  the  dignity  was  then 
regarded  as  new  or  even  uncommon,  and  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  its  existence  on  one  side  could  not  have  long  preceded 
ilf  ^'nf^iwi.^m  ^^i^^hT  ff^*^*  ri.«i.iuj  SirAlaaPlokBiet, 
tkt  Ralph  Ombeaey  and  Sfr  PhBip  Daabeney  an  cnleKd  as 
baanoets  on  the  roll  of  the  garrison  of  Cacmarthcn  Castle  in 
zsSi,  and  tbe  roll  of  Oirlaveiock  records  the  names  and  arms 
of  c!(;hty-A\e  bannerets  who  "■""^■'t*'*  Edmid  L  la  Us 
cxpctlilton  into  Scotland  in  Ijoo. 

W  hat  tl'.c  ex.lct  contingent  was  which  Kinncrctr.  were  expected 
to  supply  to  the  royal  host  is  doubtful.*  But,  however  this  may 
hCf  ia  the  triga aC  Edward  III.  and  afterwards  bannerets  appear 
I  el  a  ailitaor  f oice  raised  fay  themselves  and 
'  their  baanos:  their  slatM  CM  thor  relations 
both  ta  the  ctown  sod  to  tlicir  feBowes  wwe  aadaly  the  coa- 
aeqnenees  of  volunury  contract  Dot  affeadat  team  ItlilmB 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  also  that  the  two 
host  descriptions  we  [>or.scss  of  the  actual  creation  of  a  bamicrct 
have  been  transmitted  to  u;.'  ^^ir  ThociAS  Smith,  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the  iCih  century,  says,  after  ttoiicing  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  bannerets,  "  but 
this  order  b  almost  grown  out  of  use  in  England  "  and, 
duriag  the  coatravctqr  iriiMi  siose  betwvea  the  aeir  order  of 

'  See  "  ProJ'^NCt  Cfiticcrnin^e  the  confcrinKf  nf  the  tIt!.->  of  vidom." 
wherein  it  is  wid  that  "  the  title  of  vidoni  (vicedominus)  »a»  an 
andeat  title  uaed  in  thU  kingdom  of  England  both  befoie  and  ancc 
the  rfornaa  Conquest  "  {Sum  Paprts,  JaoMS  L  Pommic  Series 
hiii.  150  fi,  anfaaUe  date  April  1611). 

'  s<Hd<>ii.  TiSn  tfthim,  pp.  4S*  "eq* 

'  IWi'l.  pp.  440 

•  D  i  (  umc  Dt^'Yr'rjion.  ix. :  Sclden.  Tities  tf  Honor,  p,  452: 
Djiiii  I.  Afiit/i-  I'rcncrtif,  i.  8f>  'I'.iriii.  1721). 

^SrMcn,  Itllrt  rf  I/unc^r,  y,.  (,c,f<,  C.rou:,  UiJUary  Antiijuilir^  ii  .--f/j 

•  Froiftsirt,  bk.  I.  ch.  241  an<\  \ik.  II.  ch.  53.  The rccipieui*  were 
air  jpbn  Cbandos  and  Sir  Thns.  Tnvn. 

•  ■"■(  of  Enttand  (cd.  ib^f),  p.  4S. 


baronets  and  the  crown  early  in  the  17th 
their  precedence,  it  was  alibied  without  coniradicikMi  ia 
aignBMBt  OB  behalf  of  the  bahaiets  befoN  the  privy  eooncO 
tliat  "there  are  not  bannerets  now  in  being,  perodvrnvjn: 
never  shall  be."*  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  Sir  Francis  Brj-an  and  5;r 
Ra!|ih  Sadler  were  created  bannerets  by  the  Lord  Protcc;  jr 
Somerset  after  the  baf.lc  of  rinkic  in  1547,  and  the  b<,tier 
opiiiion  is  that  thi-S  was  the  last  occa:don  on  wlii'Ji  tfjij  Ij^riuty 
was  conferred.  It  has  been  stated  indeed  that  Charles  L 
created  Sir  Jeha  Sadth  a  banneret  after  the  battle  of  ! 
in  1643  for  haviag'TCscucd  the  royal  staadaid  fiton  the  i 
But  of  this  there  b  no  mflkicBt  piooL  It  was  also  tiippoaed 
that  Geonge  UL  had  created  several  aaval  officers  baancms 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  because  he  knighted  them 
on  board  ship  under  the  n:yal  standard  di^lliyaL  Tld^ 
however,  is  unquestionably  an  cnor,» 

On  the  continent  of  ICuropc  the  drgrec  of  ka||^  bi^-bt'-ir 
disappeared  with  the  military  sj-stem  which  had  given  riie  to  it. 
It  is  now  therefore  peculiar  to  the  British  Empire,  Exitiiog 
where,  although  very  frequently  conferred  by  letters  OrOcn  9t 
patent,  it  is  yet  the  only  dignity  which  is  still  even 
oGCBsioaaUy  a«ated--as  cvcty  d%aity  waa  iocBHriy  cnated~-bf 
meaas  of  a  cmaiony  b  wUch  tihe  soveielgB  and  the  subject 
personally  take  pert.  Everywhere  else  dubbing  or  the  accolade 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete,  and  no  other  species  of  knight- 
hood, if  knighthood  it  can  be  coiled,  is  known  except  that  which 
is  dependent  on  admis^on  to  some  particul.u  order.  It  b  a 
conunon  error  to  suppose  that  baronets  are  hereditary  knights. 
Baronets  are  not  knights  unless  they  arc  knighted  like  anybody 
else;  and,  so  far  from  being  knights  because  they  are  baronets^ 
one  of  tbe  privileges  granted  to  them  shortly  after  thehiatitatiea 
of  thefir  dgnity  was  that  they,  not  bdiig  kidribits,  and  thck 
successors  aad  their  eldest  sons  and  hcirB-apparent  should,  -rnhm 
they  attained  their  majority,  be  entitled  if  they  desired  to  receive 
knichthoo<!.'»  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  indeed  that,  as  Cot* 
says  "  'he  knight  is  by  creation  and  not  by  descent,"  an-i, 
although  wc  hc.ir  of  such  designations  as  the  "  knight  of  Ktrry  " 
or  the  "  knight  of  tilin,"  they  are  no  nnwre  than  troditioaal 
nicknames,  and  do  not  by  a.ny  means  imply  that  tbe 
to  whom  they  ore  applied  are  knights  in  a  legitimate 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  simple  knighthood  ht» 
out  of  use  abroad,  there  are  inmuacfmhle  graad  i  iiasw. 
raaadeis  aad  OMBpaaleaB  of  a  fsmidaU 
in  almost  cvervpatt  of  the  woiid.'*  {SeethoMdiimon**  CMa» 
of  Knighthood  "  bdow.) 

The  United  Klugdom  has  eight  orders  of  knigh t hoc ^  1  —  i he 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  St  Patrick,  the  Bath,  the  Star  of  Indii, 
St  Michael  and  St  George,  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order;  and,  while  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  anywhere  existing,  a  6ctitioas 
antiquity  has  been  claimed  and  is  even  still  frequently  1 

•  Statf  Pnfxrs,  Domestic  Scries,  Tames  the  Fimt,  Ixvil.  119. 

*  "  Thursday,  June  14th:  Hi«  .Xluji-^ty  was  picawl  to  confer  I 
honour  of  Wriii;!it'*  liann'r».-e  on  the  (nllowinj  nag  officers  and  re 
mandt-rs  undcT  the  roy.il  st.ind.ird.  who  kneeting  kitsed  hands  oa 
the  occaaion:  Admirals  Pyc  and  Sprye;  Captains  Knight,  Bickrrtoa 
and  Vtmon,"  CinM(ii»MN'«  Ma^nmt  (1773)  xliii.  199.  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  renarks  on  these  and  the  otner  cam  (BnHA  Ordtn  tf 
XntfftfW.  vol.  sKii.)  and  Sir  WUIiam  Fittherbert  pubHAed  « 
mousty  a  pamphlet  on  the  wbject.  A  Short  Inauiry  intttm  iV 
oj  t'n4  Titles  conferred  at  P^yrlimoulk,  ftc,  which  is  VdV  aearoa 
is  to  be  found  undi  r  tlic  name  of '* Fitshobeft  **  hi  00  1 
of  the  ririti  (i  Mu>runi  Litir.ir>'. 

'""Sir  Hrnry  Ferrers,  Baronet,  was  indictc<l  hy  the  a.ine  .if 
Sir  Henry  Kerren,  Knight,  for  the  murthcr  of  one  Stone  *hom  oo« 
Nightingale  feloniously  murthercd,  and  t"hat  the  said  Sir  Henry 
was  pnesent  aiding  and  abetting.  &c.  Upon  this  indictment  Sir 
Henry  Ferrers  being  arraigned  said  he  never  was  knMtcd,  trhicb 
being  confcised.  the  indictment  was  held  not  to  be  nimneiit,  whefc- 
fore  he  was  indirfed  de  naro  by  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Ferrrrj, 
Harontt."  DrjTt.ill,  Jus  Imag^nii  apui  Anflos,  or  Ike  Lav  ef  E't- 
land  rel.itinz  lo  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  (Ixindon,  1675^  p.  30.  Ct. 
Pc'.fvt  h'cUs.  in  J  ic.  I.,  pj,  X.  No.  18:  Sefdcn.  FitJes  of  Iloncr,  p.  f-.'^;. 

"  Louis  XIV.  infrofluced  the  practice  of  dividing  the  members  of 
jnilttary  orders  into  reveal  digieas  wbaa  he  < 
of  St  Louis  in  169^ 
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to  tbe  second  and  /ouiUi,  althomb  tbc  third,  fiftli,  sixth,  sevcoth, 
and  etghthapptartDbeiicai»«BtdB|ya>tlw!yp»iinqiiMUoB- 

ably  recent. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  "  most  noble  "  Order  of  the 
Carter  at  least  was  instituted  in  tb«  atiddle  «{ tbt  14th  centocy. 

.   wbn  Ea^bh  cUraliy  wis  ootwardly  bdfhtsst  and 
ttilfciiaa  Dugni^cent*  But  in  what  ^vtieular 

year  this  c%-ent  occurred  is  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  dillcTincc  of  opinion.  All  the  original  records  of  ihe 
order  until  after  1416  have  iicrishcd,  and  consequently  the  ques- 
tion dciKTuis  for  its  scttlctnciu  not  on  direct  testimony  but  on 
inference  from  circumstances.  The  dates  which  have  been 
vary  from  1344  (given  by  Frotssart,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly fldstdwn)  to  tisu  Tbe  evidence  mey  be  fyeminad  at 
kafdi  Nicolas  tad  Bdts;  It  b  ladbpouble  tbat  in  tbe 
wudliAe  acconnt  from  September  1547  to  Janiury  1349, 
the  aist  and  33rd  Edward  III.,  the  issue  of  certain  habits 
with  giirtcrs  and  the  motto  embroidered  on  them  is  marked 
for  St  George's  Day;  that  the  letters  patent  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Windsor  arc  dated  in 
August  1348;  and  that  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  the  prince 
nt  Wales  there  is  an  entry  in  November  1348  of  the  gift  by 
him  of  "twenty-four  garters  to  the  kaigbta  of  the  Sodety 
of  tbe  Garter."  >  But  that  the  order,  «'*''«t^  firaoi  tbfa  ateni- 
UMr  abBMly  fuily  coMtitmid  in  tbe  mtinnn  of  ijaB*  m» 
not  in  eirfstcDce  bdon  tbe  eminer  of  iS4d  Sir  Bmii  Wcehs 
proves  pretty  conclusively  by  pointing  out  that  nobody  vfao 
not  a  kaisht  could  under  its  statutes  have  been  admitted  to  it, 
and  that  ncitht-r  •;ic  prince  of  Wales  nor  several  others  of  the 
original  companioos  were  knighted  until  the  middle  of  that 
year. 

Rcfudiag  tbe  oeciaion  there  has  been  almost  as  much  con- 
fl  lifudiag  tbe  date  of  its  foundation.  The  "  vulgar 
Ceaenl  etocy,"  as  Ashmole  calls  it,  is  tbat  of  the 
coootcss  of  SdiriHiry's  garter.  Bat  coamentaton  an  not  at 

one  as  to  which  countess  of  Salisbury  was  tlie  heroine  of  the 
adventure,  whether  she  was  Katherine  Montacute  or  Joan  the 
F.iir  Afaid  of  Kent,  while  Ileylyn  rejects  the  legend  as  "  a  vain 
and  idle  rorn.mcc  derogatory  both  to  the  founder  and  the  order, 
first  p^ljlishcd  liy  I'oljdor  Wrgil,  a  stranger  to  the  ^cTiir-^  of 
England,  and  by  him  taken  upon  no  better  ground  than  Jama 
tw/ci,  the  tradition  of  the  common  people^  tW  trfttag  a  fOBOda- 
tJon  for  so  great  a  building."* 

AaolherlefcadisthatcontaiDadtntbapieimtiatbtltcglttcrer 
Blacii  Book  of  the  order,  compikd  bi  tM  sdin  Of  Benry  Vm., 
I»y  what  authcrity  supported  b  tmtenown,  ttiSt  Rkhard  I., 
i\hi!e  his  forces  Acre  cnifil'-vi  d  arrtri  t  Cyprus  aiid  Acre,  had 
been  inspired  through  the  iiisirutnLiii.ility  of  St  (jcorKC  with 
renewed  cour.tpc  and  the  n-.ean.?  of  animating  his  f.-iliguetl 
soldiers  by  tbe  device  of  tying  al>out  the  legs  of  a  chos^-n  numhcr 
of  km'ghts  a  leathern  thong  or  garter,  to  the  end  th.it  l>i  ing 
tliereby  reminded  of  the  honour  of  their  enterprise.  I  hey  might  be 
CBOOUraged  to  redoubled  efforts  for  victory.  This  was  supposed 
to  have  lieca  ia  the  ndnd  of  Edward  III.  wlica  lie  fixed  on  the 
garter  as  the  emiiiem  of  the  Ofder,  and  It  was  stated  so  to  have 
hi  i  n  by  Taylor,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  his  address  to  Frands  I.  of 
FrJ,^ce  on  his  investiture  in  15*7.*  According  to  Ashmole  the 
true  account  of  the  matter  is  that  "  King  Kilwnrd  h;iviiiK 
given  forth  his  own  Rartcr  as  the  signal  for  a  battle  which 
sped  fortunately  (which  with  Du  Cbesnc  we  conceive  to  be  th.it 
of  Cricy),  the  victory,  wc  s.iy.  being  happily  gained,  he  thence 
took  occasion  to  institute  this  order,  and  gave  the  garter 
(ammul  by  btat  for  tbe  aymbot  of  tioity  and  society)  pie- 
anaincace  aaNog  tbe  ma^pM  «f  ft>  B«t,  as  Sir  Harrb 
linnlas  points  out— although  Ashmole  is  not  open  to  the 
correction— t]i2i  hypothesis  rests  for  its  plausibility  on  the 
asamnptien  that  iht  order  was  esubUsbed  before  the  invasion  of 

*G.F.Wu,Mnmialtef  the  Moil  Noble  Order  of  tkt  Carter  (1841), 

^'^Hf^ylyn.  Cosmofrapkie  mnd  UuUry  ^  <^  WkiU  WtrU,  bk.  i. 
p.  3«f>. 

*  lielu,  Mtrntriab,  p.  xlvi. 


France  in  1346.  And  he  further  observes  that  "  a  great  variety 
of  devices  and  mottoes  were  used  by  Edward  III.;  they  were 
cboaen  from  the  most  trivial  causes  and  were  of  an  amorous 
rather  than  of  a  military  dmnctcr.  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  is 
note  likely  tbao  that  in  a  crowded  asaembly  alady  abodd 
accidentally  have  dropped  her  garter;  that  tbe  circamstanco 
should  have  caused  a  smile  in  the  bystanders;  and  that  00  its 
being  taken  up  by  Edward  he  should  have  rcprove<l  the  levity  of 
hi.s  courtiers  liy  so  happy  and  chivalrous  an  exclamation,  pl.u  iiig 
the  garter  at  the  same  time  on  his  own  knee,  as  '  Dishonoured  be 
he  who  thinks  ill  of  it.'  Such  a  circumstance  occurring  at  a  time 
of  general  festivity,  when  devices,  mottoes  and  conceits  of  all 
kinds  were  adopted  as  ornaments  or  badges  of  the  habits  mn  at 
jousts  and  toumameBts,  would  naturally  have  been  ooounemo- 
rated  as  otbar  myal  ea|Mvaaleiiie  seeai  to  bave  been  by  hs  cob> 
venioo  into  a  device  and  motto  far  tbe  dicaacs  at  an  approaclUng 
hastilude."*  Moreover,  Sir  Harrb  Nloola  contends  that  the 
order  had  no  li>fiier  immediate  origin  than  a  joust  or  tour- 
nament. It  consisted  of  the  king  and  the  Ulack  Prince,  and 
J4  kiiichts  divided  into  two  bands  of  11  like  the  tillers  in  a 
hastilude — at  the  head  of  the  one  being  the  first,  and  of  the  Other 
the  second;  and  to  the  companions  belonging  to  each,  wlWQ  tbe 
order  had  superseded  the  liouad  Table  and  had  bccooM  a  per* 
manent  institution,  were  assigned  stalls  either  on  tbe  soveieifea^l 
or  tbe  tOKtft  ride  «<  St  Geoiiela  CtuvaL  That  Sir  Harris 
NIeelas  ii  accurate  bi  tlSi  conjcctvie  aecsns  prolyable  from  the 
selection  which,  was  made  of  the  "  founder  knight?  "  As  Heltx 
observes,  the  fame  of  Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  Sir  Waller  .Manny 
and  the  carls  of  Northampton,  Hereford  an<l  Suffolk  was  already 
established  by  their  warlike  exploits,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  among  the  original  companions  had  the  order  been 
then  regarded  as  the  reward  of  nulitaty  merit  only,  llut, 
although  these  eminent  warriors  wcie  BtlbaeQMCntly  elected  as 
vacancies  occurred,  their  adaissioii  was  pes^oncd  to  that  of 
several  very  young  and  in  actual  warfare  comparatively  unknown 
knights,  whose  claims  to  the  honour  may  be  most  rationally 
explained  on  tbe  assumption  that  they  had  excelled  in  the 
particular  feats  of  arms  whirh  prcii  l.  il  the  institution  of  the 
order.  The  original  comp.i:iion>M[i  h  k!  cuusisted  of  the  sove- 
reign and  JS  knights,  and  no  c!ij:i},-e  was  made  in  this  rtsjiect 
until  1786,  when  the  sons  of  George  III.  and  his  successors 
were  made  eligible  notwithstanding  tltSt  the  chapter  might  lie 
complete;.  In  1805  another  alteration  was  eficcted  by  tbe  pro- 
viiion  tbsfc  the  Ibical  dcsccadsnts  of  Geocge  H.  ibouU  be 
cBgible  fai  tbe  saeae  maaocr,  oocpt  tbe  Pifaice  of  Wales  for  the 
time  being,  wbtf  was  declared  to  oe  **  a  cotutttuent  part  of  the 
original  institution  ";  and  again  in  i*!;!  it  '.v;i^  fuithtr  urciained 
that  the  privilege  accorded  to  ilie  lineal  <lc  -a  li'laiit;,  uf  (',n  r;:;e  II. 
should  extend  to  the  lineal  detecudan'.i  i  f  (-eorge  I.  AllliLugh, 
as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  mnlujig  is  now  known  of  the 
form  of  admitting  ladies  into  the  order,  the  description  applied 
to  them  in  the  records  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  leaves 
no  doubt  that  they  were  regularly  received  into  it.  The  queen 
cooaort,  tlie  wives  and  daugbtcis  of  knighu,  and  aome  other 
women  of  esalted  positioB,  were  designated.  "  Dames  de  la 
Fratcmtti  de  St  George,"  and  entries  of  the  delivery  of  robes 
and  garters  to  them  arc  found  at  intervals  in  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  from  the  soth  Edward  III.  (1.576)  to  the  icth  of 
Henry  VII.  (!.iot\  the  first  being  Isabel,  countess  of  it-  ilutd, 
thi-  il  ■-•lehli  r  il-..-  ic  i-  king,  and  the  lail  being  .MafKartt  and 
Ehzabeth,  the  daughters  of  the  other  king.  The  crtiKies  of 
Margaret  Byron,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  K.G.,  at  St.int.in 
Harcourt,  and  of  AUce  Chancer,  wife  of  William  de  U  Pole, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  K.G..  at  Ewelme,  wUcb  date  from  the  reigns 
of  Heniy  VL  sad  £dward  IV^  Imvs  aiteii  on  tbeir  left  arms. 
(See  further  tmder  "  Orders  of  Knighthood  **  below.) 

It  h.xs  been  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  Sainic  P.il.iyo 
and  Mills,  that  formerly  all  kninhts  were  qualified  to  confer 
knighthood.'    I^it  it  nny  I  c  'i  .rationed  wlietber  Cbc  pdvilCfB 

<  Ordfrt  of  KnitkAocd,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxiii. 

>  Mtmetres.  i.  6/,  L  atiBwhirj  ^  Ckmkfi  Gibbon.  Ihdim  sad 

Fall,  vii.  20c^ 
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was  thus  iiidijcriminatcly  enjoyed  even  fn  the  earlier  days 
of  chivalry.  It  is  true  that  as  much  might  be  iulcrrcd  (rem 
t^nooM  the  lestimuny  of  the  romance  writers;  historical 
•■i/>o»  rrttf  evidence,  however,  tends  to  limit  the  proiMsition,  and 
'^•f*'  -  the  founder  conclusion  appears  to  be,  as  Sir  Harris 
^''^^^^llicoihs  »y>,  that  the  right  was  always  restricted 
&I  opctitton  to  toveNign  princes,  to  Ummc  actios  under  tbetc 
nutlMMity  or  nnctton,  and  to  a  few  otlier  pcwonaiet  of  eaaJted 
tank  and  station.'  In  several  of  the  writs  for  dittiaint  of  knight- 
hood from  Henry  III.  to  Edward  III.  a  <Ustinction  b  drawn 
between  those  who  are  to  be  kiiishlcd  by  the  l.ins  liiitiiclf  or 
by  the  shcrifis  of  counties  respectively,  and  bi-shops  aruj  abbots 
cu^jld  make  knighti  in  the  nth  and  i;lh  centuries.'  At  all 
periods  the  commanders  of  the  royal  armies  had  the  power  of 
OOoferriog  knighthood ;  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
aietdacd  among  others  by  Sir  Ueaiy  SkLwy  in  1585,  and  Robert , 
carl  of  Eaiei,  m  t $9$,  whik  vnder  |inM>  L  an  ordinance  of 
162a,  confirmed  by  a  prodaraatioo  of  1613,  for  the  registration 
of  knights  in  the  college  of  arras,  is  rendered  applicable  to  all 
who  should  receive  kni,;h;h.>(Ml  fri  m  cither  the  king  or  any  of 
bis  lieutenants.'  Many  iu'.  cnigns,  too,  bath  of  England  ar.d 
of  France,  have  been  kr.iglilcd  after  their  accession  to  the 
throne  by  their  own  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  Edward  III.  by 
Eeniy,  carl  of  Lancaster,  Edward  VI.  by  the  brd  protector 
Somoiet,  Louis  XI.  by  Philip,  duke  of  Buxgundy,  and  Francis  I. 
by  tile  Chevalier  Bayard.  But  when  in  iSM  Hcniy  Vin. 
nppobitMl  Sir  John  Wallop  to  be  captain  of  Gauacs,  it  was 
cottddered  necessary  that  he  should  be  authoriced  in  express 

terms  to  confer  knighthood,  which  was  als^i  done  by  Edward 
in  his  own  case  when  he  received  knighthood  from  the  duke  of 
Somerset.*  But  at  pre, cut  the  only  subject  to  whom  the  right 
of  conferring  Knijluhuud  belongs  is  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  him  it  belongs  merely  by  long  usage  and 
established  custom.  But,  by  whomsoever  coof erred,  knight- 
hood at  one  lime  eiidowed  the  recipient  with  the  aamc  status 
and  aiuibutes  in  every  ravntry  vltereio  diivalry  wsa  iccogniicd. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  common  practice  for  sovereigns  and 
princes  to  dub  each  other'  knights  much  as  they  were  after- 
wards, and  are  now,  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  stars  and 
ribbons  of  their  orders.  Henry  II.  was  knighted  by  hi>  grcat- 
unclc  David  I.  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  by 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  when  he  was  prince  by  Aljjhonso  X.  of 
Castile,  and  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  by  Edmund  of  Langley, 
earl  of  Cambridge.'  And,  long  after  the  military  importance 
of  linighthoQd  had  practically  disappeared,  what  may  be  called 
its  cosmopolitan  character  was  maintained:  a  knight's  title  was 
rccogniacd  in  ail  Enrapcia  comtnesi  and  not  only  in  that 
country  In  which  he  had  received  It.  In  jsoden  tmws,  how- 
ever, by  certain  regulations,  madS  in  tSl^i  and  repeated  and 
enlarged  in  1S55,  not  only  is  it  pro>rfded  that  the  sovereign's 
permission  by  royal  warrant  shall  be  neceibary  for  the  reception 
by  a  British  subject  of  any  foreign  order  of  knishthowJ,  but 
further  that  such  pcroiis^sion  shall  not  authorize  "  the  aisurtip- 
tion  of  any  style,  appellation,  rank,  precedence,  or  privilege 
appertaining  to  a  knight  hadwlor  of  the  United  Kingdom."* 

Since  knighthood  was  aooordcd  cither  by  actual  investiture 
«r  its  equivalent,  a  counter  process  of  detndatfam  was  icganied 
OigmU-  as  necessary  (or  the  purpose  of  depriving  anybody 
**  who  had  once  received  it  of  tlie  nvk  and  condition 
it  implied.'  The  cases  in  which  a  knight  lias  been  form.iily 
degraded  in  England  arc  exceedingly  few,  so  few  indeed  ilut 
two  en^  are  mentiooed  by  Scgar,  writing  in  HboA,  and  BaUawiy 

*  (Mtn  «fKni{klhiK)d,  vol.  i.  p.  xL 

*  Selden,  TitUs  0/  Honor,  p.  638. 

»  Harlcian  MS.  6063;  Hargnve  MS.  335. 

« Paifnt  RMs.  35th  Hcfl.  vlIL.  pt.  xvL,  No.  14:  Bvmst,  BbL 

^  Rrformalton,  i.  15. 

'Spclman,  "  De  milite  diMertatio."  Pottkumoms  Works,  pk  tit. 

*  London  Gairtlc,  I>ecember  6.  1823,  and  May  15,  1855. 

''On  the  Continent  vcry_  elaborate  ceremonies,  partly  heraldic 
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says  that  only  three  were  on  record  in  the  College  of  Arms  when 
he  wrote  in  1793.  The  last  case  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Mir  hell 
in  i6ii,  whose  spurs  were  hacked  from  his  heels,  his  sword-belt 
cut,  and  his  sword  brakM  OVBT  Us  ksad  \if  tha  liMaUi  m 

Westminster  Hall.* 

Roughly  speaking,  the  age  of  chivalry  properly  so  called  aofg 
be  said  to  l»vc  esteoded  from  tiie  beginning  of  tlw  csnssdca  to 
thamrfcf  the  Warn  aftha  Rosea.  Bveninthewvafpngeantiy 

and  martial  exerdsa  it  did  not  long  survive  tlie  middle  agea. 

In  England  tilu  and  tourneys,  in  which  her  father  had  so  much 
excelled,  were  p.itronizcd  to  the  last  by  Queen  Elizabiclh,  and 
were  even  uccasionaily  held  until  after  the  death  uf  Henry, 
prince  of  U  .lUa.  But  on  the  Continent  they  were  discredited 
by  the  fatal  accident  which  befell  Henry  II.  of  France  in  IS59> 
The  golden  age  of  chivalry  hai>  been  variously  located.  Most 
writers  would  place  it  in  tlte  early  lith  century,  but 
would  ranova  it  t«o  or  thnajsnnationB  further  back.  Zti 
be  tna  that,  la  Um  eoBipaiativa  acaidijr  «f  Idstadodl  ( 
tsth-eentvry  lomaaces  present' a  more  fitvoorahk  pictaic  el 
chivalry  at  that  earlier  time;  but  even  such  historical  evidence  as 
we  possess,  when  carefully  scrutinized,  is  enough  to  dispel  the 
illuiion  that  there  was  any  period  of  the  middle  a^rs  in  which  '.he 
unsclhsh  championship  of  "  God  and  the  Lidics  "  was  anything 
but  a  rare  exception. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  tnae  qtbit  and  moral  faifhi 
ence  of  knighthood,  if  only  because  the  agsa  hi  wUcIl  k 
flourished  dMcred  so  widely  from  our  am.  At  .&a 
best,  it  was  always  hampered  by  the  IbnitatloBa  af 
society.  Moreover,  many  of  the  noblest  precepts  of  1 
code  were  a  legacy  from  earlier  ages,  and  have  survived  the 
decay  of  knighthood  ju5ii  as  they  will  sur.ivc  all  transitory 
human  institutions,  forming  part  of  the  eternal  heritage  of  the 
race.  Indeed,  the  most  important  of  these  precepts  did  fKit 
even  attain  to  their  highest  development  in  the  middle  ages.' 
As  a  conscious  effort  to  bring  religion  into  daily  Bfe,  chivalry 
was  less  successful  than  later  paritasJam;  vdiilc  the  educated 
classes  of  our  own  day  far  surpass  tlie  avcng 
in  disdp&ao^  salf-cnntial  and  noftnid  or  inward 
Freemanis  estimate  comes  far  nearer  to  the  hntoiieal  facts  than 

Burke's:  "  The  chivalrous  spirit  is  above  all  things  a  class  >;>trit. 
rhc  good  knight  is  bound  to  endless  fantastic  courtesies  towards 
men  and  still  more  towards  women  of  a  certain  rank;  he  may 
treat  all  below  that  rank  with  any  decree  of  scorn  and  cruelty. 
The  spirit  of  chiv.alry  implies  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  or  two 
virtues  to  be  practised  in  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  kWB  of  right  and  wrong  arc 
forgotten.  The  false  code  ef  honnnr  •*Tr'*i»»  the  lawa  of  the 
commoBwealth,  the  law  af  Cod  and  laa  aintaal  prindplca  af 
right.  Chivalry  again  in  its  military  atpcctaot  only  encouragea 
the  love  of  war  for  its  own  sake  without  re^ud  to  the  cause  for 
which  war  is  waRc  1,  it  encourages  also  an  extravagant  regard 
for  a  fantastic  .show  of  personal  daring  which  cannot  in  any  way 
ailvar.ce  the  objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going  oo. 
Chivalry  in  short  is  in  morals  very  much  what  feudalism  is  ia 
law:  each  substitutes  purely  personal  obUgatiotts  devued  in  tbe 
interests  of  an  exclusive  class,  for  the  mom  koesdy  dntiea  oi  am 
honest  nan  and  a  good  citiaen  "  (Jtamm  CwfiMtf,  T.  4le). 
The  dUvahy  from  which  Burite  drew  his  ideas  was,  so  far  as  it 
existed  at  dl,  the  product  of  a  far  later  age.  °  In  its  own  age, 
chivalry  rested  practically,  like  the  highest  civiliistian  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  on  slave  labour;*  and  if  many  of  its 

•  Dallaway's  Heratirj.  p.  y>%. 

•Even  in  13th  century  lin^land  more  than  half  the  popubtioa 
were  serfs,  and  os  »ucti  had  no  claim  to  the  privileges  o(  Macna 
Carta:  di-putca  between  a  serf  and  his  lord  were  decided  in  the 
latter's  cou.'t.  although  the  king's  courts  attempted  to  pro(i.<-t  the 
serf'*  life  and  limb  and  necessary  implements  of  work.  By  Frriirh 
feudal  iMhtha  villein  had  no  appeal  fram  hb  loni  save  sa  Cod 
(Pierre  de  ronialnes.  CoHseit,  ch.  nd.  art.  8):  and,  thoogh  oooawa 
sen«e  and  natural  good  reeling  set  bound*  in  most  oiaes  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobler,  yet  (here  was  tcarcely  any  injustice  too  foae 
(o  Ix-  (x>««ibto.    "  How  mad  arp  thry  who  exult  WMO  samaiV  Wn 

to  (luir  ii>r'K  !  "  nr.ir.r  c.>r<iirini  j.i. <ic  Mtry cstly  in dha 
cantury  IJumnfia,  p.  64.  Folk  Lok  boc  1890}. 
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briOiuit  outwxrd  attractions  have  now  faded  for  ever, 
it  floly  because  modern  dvilizatioa  tends  so  strongly  to 
I  wdal  tMumiB.  Tin  JBDiglK^  ages  «iHalw»ys«iiiay  the 
glory  of  hxring  fwnwhtiJ  a  oodtirf  hoBOor  lAadt  afatd  at 

rendering  the  upper  classes  -worthy  tt  tlwlr  tttt\  ttional  privileges; 
yet  we  must  judge  chivalry  not  only  by  tts  formal  code  but  also 
by  its  practical  fruits.  The  idi-nl  is  wdl  summiMl  up  Ijy  K.  W. 
Cornish:  "  Chivalry  taught  the  world  the  duty  of  ni>blc  service 
willingly  rendered.  It  upheld  courage  and  entrrprisc  in  obedi- 
•BM  to  rale,  it  OOdiecnted  military  prowess  to  the  service  of  the 
Ctech,  glorified  the  virtncs  of  Ubenlity,  good  tMb,  uiueltuh- 
mm  mA  tmaUKf,  and  abovt  aU,  ceufUqr  ta  wooMa.  Agaiait 
tlwieMaybeietlfcevtcaaof  pdde,ortewlatfoo,kweribloodAed, 
contempt  of  tnferiofs,  aad  loose  raamcn.  Chivalry  was  aa  im- 
perfect discipline,  but  ft  was  a  discipline,  and  one  lit  for  the 
tim«.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  worlil  too  long:  it  did  not 
come  into  cx;i-,tcncc  too  early;  and  with  ail  its  shortcomings  it 
excrci'i  d  .i  pnat  and  wholi.«.fimc  influence  in  raising  the  medieval 
world  from  barbarism  to  civilLEation"  (p.  37).  This  was  the 
Ideal,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  dear  view  of  the  actual  features 
9t  luiightfy  iMiBty  la  thtir  oootnat  irilb  that  of  oat  own  d^. 


Vu  too  imch  has  been  made  of  the  otent  to  the 

knightly  codr,  anri  the  rrvcrcncc  paid  to  the  Vir<jin  Mary, 
raisc<l  ilif  fK>>iiiua  of  wohk  n  (r  Gdulicr,  p.  360V  As  CJauticr 
him-rlf  arlmits,  thi'  ftudal  sy.tcm  made  it  difftii^l',  lo  ';cp,ir;Hc 
the  woman's  person  from  her  ficf:  instead  of  the  freedom  of 
Christian  mantaga  on  which  the  Church  In  theory  insisted, 
land*  aad  WMacA  urn  handed  over  together,  as  a  business 
haigalBk  117  paiorta  or  guardians.  In  theory,  the  kajght  was 
tka  defender  of  wUomt  and  o^kaaa;  liat  te  pncdea  wardships 
and  marriages  were  bought  and  MM  as  a  mattor  of  everyday 
routine  like  stocks  and  shares  in  the  modern  m.Trkct.  Lord 
Thomas  dc  Berkeley  (1345-1331)  counted  on  this  a?  a  regular 
and  considerable  source  of  incirnc  (Sm>tli.  JJ-.rs.  i.  157). 
Late  in  the  isth  century,  in  spite  of  the  mut  cwliat  greater 
liberty  of  that  age,  we  find  Stephen  Scropc  -vriiip^;  mkrdly  to 
•  familiar  correspondent  "for  very  need  (of  poverty),  I  was 
fcfcl  10  aeO  a  little  dau^ter  I  have  for  much  less  than  I  should 
bam  done  hf  patafbility,"  U.  than  the  fair  Baifcct  prke 
(Gaintecr,  FsKM  ttOerf,  IntroddctliMi.  p.  dxxvf;  ef.  ceetad). 
StartUagaaauch  woH  ?rc  it  i'^  ;H  rhai)s  stiti  more  startling  to 
find  how  frequently  an  J  naiura!!)-.  in  (he  highest  society,  ladies 
were  dnpra'Ird  by  [HTsoniil  viulL-niH".  1  lie  proofs  of  this  which 
Schullz  and  Gauticr  adduce  from  the  (.  hamons  de  Gale  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  Knight  of  La  Tour-ljindry 
(137a)  relates,  by  way  of  warning  to  his  daughters,  a  talc  of  a 
ladjr  a^  so  initated  her  husband  by  scolding  him  in  company, 
tlMt  h«  struck  her  t»  the  earth  with  his  fist  and  kicked  her  in 
the  face,  breaking  her  noae.  Upon  thb  the  good  knight  moraltaes; 
"And  this  h\\e  had  for  her  cucllc  and  grct  langngc,  that  she  was 
wort  to  saic  to  her  husbonde.  And  ihcrfor  the  wifT  aught  to 
sufTrc  and  letc  her  husbonde  haue  the  wordes,  and  to  be  maister, 
for  that  is  her  worshippc;  for  it  is  shame  to  here  striff  bctwenc 
hem,  and  in  especial  before  folkc.  But  y  sale  not  but  whanne 
Ibd  be  aUone,  but  the  may  tolle  hym  with  goodly  wordes,  and 
connnlle  hym  tn  amende  yef  be  do  amys  "  (La  Tour,  chap, 
sviii.;  cL  xviL  and  xia.).  Hm  right  of  irife-beatiag  was 
fMrraally  recognised  by  more  than  one  code  of  hiwa,  and  it 
was  already  a  forward  step  when,  in  the  ijth  century,  the 
Cculumrs  du  Bcatntnsis  provided  "  que  Ic  man  nc  doit  batlre 
s.-i  fi.nrTic  que  rdiyjnnnllcmnit  "  (Gauticr,  p.  jjo^-  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  not  only  of  the  want  of  stlf-control  which 
we  see  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages,  but  abo  of  the  custom 
of  coniractUig  child-marriages  for  anstatimcntal  considerations. 
Between  nBtaad  1300  five  marriaget  are  iteordcd  in  the  direct 
fine  of  the  Berkeley  fanSy  hi  which  the  tea  contacting  parties 
averaged  less  than  eleven  yean  of  age;  the  marriage  eenttact 
of  another  Lord  Berkeley  was  draw  n  up  before  he  ws';  sit  years 
old.  Moreover,  the  same  business  considerations  which  dictated 
I  «a4y  BiniigHL  dMted  tonl^  vfib  tl»  fltikt  tbsoqr  Of 


knighthood.  In  the  same  Berkeley  family,  the  lord  Maarice  IV. 
was  knighted  in  1338  at  the  age  of  seven  to  avoid  the  pnesIMp 
cvib  of  wardship,  and  Thonaa  V.  Jar  the  aam  leMM  in  I4fl 
at  the  age  of  fhre.  SoqrthS  twoid  of  tlm  glcat  family  thowi 

thai,  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  onward";,  the  lords 
were  not  only  statesmen  and  warriors,  but  still  more  di.  Linj.uishcd 
as  pentlcmcn-farniers  on  a  jrreat  scale,  even  selling  fruit  from 
the  rastle  gardens,  while  their  ladies  would  go  round  on  tours 
of  inspection  from  dairy  to  dairy.  The  lord  Thomas  IIL 
(ija6-ij6i),  who  was  noted  as  a  spcdal  lover  of  tournaments, 
spent  h  two  jrears  ooly  £rx>.  or  an  average  of  about  £15  per 
toununent;  ygl  he  waa  then  laying  aon^  fay  at  the  rate  of 
£450  a  fvtt,  and,  n  few  yean  later,  at  the  rate  of  £1 150,  or 
nearly  half  his  income!  Indeed,  eeooomic  causes  contributed 
much  to  the  decay  of  romantic  difvalry.  The  old  families  had 
lost  heavily  from  generation  to  peneration,  partly  by  personal 
extravagances,  but  also  by  Kr;idu:il  alienations  oi  land  to  the 
Church  and  by  the  enormous  cxpcn-ves  of  the  crusaiii  ^  Already, 
in  the  13th  century,  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  greatest  nobke 
scarcely  keep  up  their  state  without  careful  husiaeea  : 
ment.  It  is  not  Mtipfiiiiig  ibcKhn,  l»  find  that  at  least^aa 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  commercial  side 
of  knighthood  became  very  prominent.  Although  by  the  code 
of  chivalry  no  candidal e  roi;ld  bo  knic;htcfl  before  the  ape  of 
twenty-one.  we  have  ;.ecn  ho'.v  prcit  nulilcs  like  the  Berkeley's 
obtnirrd  that  honour  for  their  infant  hiir^  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  pecuniary  loss;  and  Trent  h  writer?  of  the  14th  ccnluiy 
comi^aioed  of  this  knighting  of  infants  as  a  common  and  seiioHe 
abuse.'  Moreover,  after  the  knight's  liability  to  personal  aervicb 
in  war  had  been  modWed  in  the  ittb  cenltny  1^  the  ecatage 
sjrstem,  it  becanw  neceiaaiy  in  the  fuat  quarter  of  the  tjth  to 
compel  Undowneie  to  take  op  the  knfghthood  which  in  theoiy 
they  should  have  coveted  .ts  an  honour — a  compulsion  which 
was  soon  systematically  enforced  (Diilrainl  ef  Knighlkovd,  1278), 
and  became  a  recognised  source  of  royal  income.  An  indirect 
cflect  of  this  system'  was  to  break  down  another  rule  of  the 
chivalrous  (fwie — (hat  none  could  be  dubbed  who  was  not  of 
gentle  birth.'  This  rule,  however,  had  often  been  broken 
before;  even  the  romances  of  chivalry  speak  not  fainqnently 
of  the  knighting  of  serfs  or/mfleMr<;«  aad  ether  causes  besides 
distrsint  of  knighthood  tended  to  levd  the  oM  distinctions. 
While  knighthood  was  avoided  by  poor  nobles,  it  was  coveted 
by  rich  citizens.  It  is  recorded  in  1198  as  "an  immemorial 
custom  "  in  I'rovcRfc  that  rich  burghers  enjoyed  ihc  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  less  than  a  century  later  wc  find  Sacchclti 
complaining  that  the  dignity  is  open  to  any  rich  upstart,  however 
disreputable  his  antecedents.'  Similar  causes  contributed  to 
the  dccsy  of  knightly  ideas  in  warfare.  Even  in  the  lath  century, 
when  war  waa  sUU  father  the  jMsiiiaa  of  kinp  and  knights  than 

•  Sainte  ^taye.  li.  oa 

»  Medley,  Enj^lUk  ConaatdUmd  mmry^  (sad  {R  S9>.  400.' 
suggests  that  Ldward  might  havaddioeiatdycalenlaeBdtUsdegnda* 

tion  of  the  older  feudal  ideaL 

•  Being  made  to  "  ride  the  barriers  "  was  the  penalty  for  anybody 
who  attempted  to  take  part  in  a  tournament  without  the  qualification 
of  n.ime  and  .irms.  Ouillim  (Dtiplay  of  tlernlJry,  p.  66)  anil  .\i\t>et 
(System  nf  Heraldry,  it.  147)  speak  of  this  subject  a^i  concerning 
England  and  Scotland.  See  also  Adimolc's  Order  of  Ike  Carter, 
p.  384.  But  in  England  knighthood  has  always  been  conferred  to 
a  great  extent  independently  of  these  considerations.  At  almat 
every  period  there  have  been  men  of  obscure  and  illegitimate  birth 
who  ha\x  been  knighted.  Ashmolc  cites  authorities  for  the  con- 
ternion  lh,»t  knidhthotxl  ennoble*,  insomui  h  that  whosiK-vcr  is  a 
kniRht  it  ncce.-^virily  follows  that  he  is  also  a  gentleman;  "  for,  when 
a  king  i;ives  the  d;^nity  to  an  ignoble  person  wIionc  merit  he  wi-jld 
thereby  recompense,  he  Is  uncJerstood  to  Iwvc  conferred  wh.it^.t  ■.er 
i*  requisite  for  the  completing  of  that  which  be  beatows."  Ity  the 
common  Uw,  if  a  villein  were  made  a  kni^bt  he  was  thereby  enfran* 
chised  and  accounted  a  gentleman,  and  if  a  person  under  age  at>d 
in  wardship  were  knighted  both  his  roinorily  and  wardship  tcrmi* 
nated.  {Order  ej the  CaTUr,f,^iVkil»»M,BriliikOi4m^ ILm^fit> 
bood.  L  ^) 

•Ciautier.  pp.  Ji.  ?I9. 

'  Du  Cangc,  i.:'  fn./"        Didot,  t  iv.  p.  40?);  ^.srcherti,  A^orrf/tf, 
cliiL  All  ttte  medie%-al  ordtrt  of  knighthood,  however,  insisted  ia 
'     "  biitheftfee< 
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a  national  cfTort,  ihc  strict  code  of  chivalry  was  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  But  when  the  Hundred 
Yean'  War  brought  a  real  national  conflict  between  England 
ud  Fiance,  when  archery  became  of  supraae  iaiportance,  and 
« lane  prapertiPB  even  «<  the  cavaliy  were  mcitoiaiy  aoldjcn, 
then  the  cxlgendcs  of  tertoiis  waifaie  awept  away  mudi  of  that 
outward  display  and  those  class-convention*  on  which  chivalry 
had  always  rcstcil.  Simi'on  l.uce  {chap,  vi.)  has  shown  how 
mui  h  the  English  successes  in  this  war  were  due  to  strict  business 
methods.  .'^cverAl  of  the  best  commanders  {e.g.  Sir  Robert 
Knollcs  an<I  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth)  were  of  obscure  birth,  while 
on  the  French  side  c\-en  Du  GuMclin  had  to  wait  long  for  bis 
luiiighllMod  because  be  belonged  only  to  the  lesser  nobility.  The 
tounaottnt  «<ain,  which  (oc  two  cmtmica  had  been  under  the 
Ihw  of  the  Clnncftt  was  often  abnost  as  defiidtdy  dlaconrased 
Iqr  Edwud  III.  as  it  was  encouraged  by  John  of  France;  and 
whDe  John's  father  opened  the  Crecy  campaign  by  sending 
Edward  a  challenge  in  due  form  of  chiv.ilry,  Edward  took 
advantage  of  this  formal  delay  to  amuse  the  I  rcnch  king  v.ith 
mgotialions  while  he  withdrew  hi.s  army  by  a  r.ipid  m.ir(  h  from 
an  almost  hopeless  posit  i<m.  A  couple  of  qi.otaiions  from 
Fraianrt  will illust rale  the  extent  to  which  war  had  now  become 
•  neve  bwinesa.  Much  as  he  admired  the  French  chivalry,  he 
Tccoffibed  thdr  impotence  at  Crfey.  "Thn  shMp  anows 
tan  into  the  men  tf  armt  and  into  their  hotao,  aitd  many  fcU, 
loiM  and  men.  .  .  .  And  also  among  th«  Eni^shnicn  there 

WCICCertain  rasca'i  rhat  went  afoot  with  great  knives,  ar.<l  tficy 
went  in  among  the  men  oi  atuis,  and  ilcw  ami  murikre\l  ni.my 
•a  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  carls,  b.irons,  knights  and 
SQuircs,  whereof  the  king  oi  England  was  after  displea&cd, 
for  he  had  rather  they  had  been  taken  prisoners."  How  far 
Edward's  solicitude  was  di^'ntcrestcd  may  be  gauged  from 
Floitaait'a  paraJI^.  remark  about  the  battle  of  Aijubarroto, 
where,  as  it  Agiocourt,  the  handfui  of  vktoci  wcic  ohliged  by  a 
sudden  panic  to  day  their  priKftieis.  "  Lo,  behold  the  great 
Ovil  adventure  that  fell  that  Saturday.  For  they  slew  as  many 
good  prisoners  as  would  well  liave  been  worth,  one  w  ith  another, 
four  hundrcii  thousand  franl;s."'  In  140J  Lord  Thomas  de 
Berkeley  bought,  as  a  spiccuiation,  n  Scottish  prisoners. 
Similar  practical  considerations  forced  the  nohles  of  other 
European  countries  either  to  conform  to  less  sentimental 
— tthods  of  warfare  and  to  growing  conceptions  of  nationality, 
or  to  become  mere  Ishmaela  of  the  type  which  outlived  the 
middle  ages  in  GOtz  yon  Beriichlngen  and  his  coinpecn. 

Rint  i'>r,RAPiiY. — Froi^Mrt  is  perh.ip?  the  sour'  from  \\h\rh  wr 
may  p.ithcr  mo»t  of  chivalry  in  it*  double  a'.p*-*  t.  good  ;iii<l  lud. 
Tlic  lirilli.int  side  come*  out  m««l  clearly  in  Joinviilc,  the  Chrcmi<!ue 
de  Uu  Cucfdtn,  and  the  litHoire  de  Hayarl:  the  cUrkcr  side  appears 
in  the  earlier  chronkks  of  the  crusadrs.  and  is  especially  enmhatiacd 
hf  jMcachers  and  monlists  like  Jacques  de  vftry,  Etttnoe  dr 
Bourbon,  Nicole  Rozon  and  John  Gourr.  |"hn  Smyth's  Lutt  •/ 
Ike  Btrktlrys  (Bri^tnl  and  Gloucs.  Arrh.i(  (  I.  S  ^  .  volv)  and  the 
Book  of  thr  finnkt  0/  l-a  Tottr-tjondry  (cd.  A.  de  .Montaislon.  or  in 
the  old  English  trans,  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Soc.) 
thro*  a  \cry  vivid  lisht  on  the  inner  life  of  noble  families.  Of 
mudern  books,  bciidr*  those  quoted  by  their  full  titles  in  the  notes, 
the  best  arc  A.  Jkhulir,  Ilojiuhts  Ltben  Zett  der  JJinnetanier 
(Leipzig.  1879) :  S.  Lure,  I  fist,  de  Pu  Guestlin  etdt  to»  Epogtu  (2nd 
ed.,  Paris,  1SS2),  masterly  but  unfortunaiety  unfinithco  at  the 
author's  death;  L^on  Gauticr,  La  Chevalcrie  (Paris,  iSSj),  written 
with  a  Mronc  ap<>li>Kctic  bias,  but  full  and  corrcxt  in  its  rcrerences; 
and  F.  W.  C  ornish,  Chitairy  (London.  1901),  too  little  rcfrrrncc  to 
the  more  |>rnsaic  historical  OOCUSteMlh  ItUt  Caudid  ami  uuhuut 
intentional  partiality.  (G.  C.  Co.) 

OiiCEjts  09  KMtcaiaooD 

HVhen  orders  ceased  to  be  frateinlties  sad  became  mere  and 

more  marks  of  favour  and  a  means  of  nC0Cn><>n8  meritorious 

'  Lecoydel.i  Marchc  (rAofrf/ronfaiir aa»!i»ye«^^f.2nded..p..'j87) 
givis  many  in  tinct  s  to  prove  tl>  it  "  .d  chtvalt  rie.  3U  xiii'  ueclf, 
cvt  di-jV  sur  son  d<\[in."    But  aln.idv  at.-^  I'ttfr  of  Bluis 

had  written,  "  Ihe  so-called  urder  of  kni^'  1  •■  '  1  nowadiys  mire 
diiiordcr  "  {ordo  milttum  nutu-  est,  ordinttn  nun  Untrc.  Ep.  xciv. : 
the  whole  letter  should  be  read);  and,  h^  O  centwy  eaifier  still, 
Cuibett  of  Nogent  gis^s  an  e<)ually  unflatteriag  piCtui*  of  coo* 
t«m|i0i»fYchivaUyinhi»O«stowi>CMignt,PatXai.,ias>.dviJb  ■ 


scTN'ices  to  the  Crown  and  country,  the  term  "orders"  became 
loosely  applied  to  the  insignia  and  decorations  themselves. 
Thus  "  orders,"  irrespective  of  the  title  or  ethic  tpecific  desig- 
nation they  confer,  faU  in  Great  Bdtate  fcoealy  Into  three 
main  cttcvucics^  occoRUiB  as  tlio  vecipicots  sto  snilB  "  kuigbts 
grand  ciaas,'*  "kiif^ts  eomnandcr,"  or  **  oompanioBS.."  In 
some  orders  the  classes  are  more  numerous,  as  in  the  Rryil 
Victori.tn,  for  instance,  which  has  t'ivc,  numerous  foreign  or<lc!s 
a  bke  number,  some  six,  whi;'.-  the  Chinese  "  Dragon  "  Lioasts  no 
less  than  ele\"en  degrees.  Generally  s{>caking,  the  insignia  of  the 
"  knights  grand  cross  "  consist  of  a  st.ir  worn  on  the  left  brrasi 
and  a  badge,  usually  some  form  either  oi  the  cross  paU*  at  of 
the  Maltese  cross,  worn  auspHldcd  from  a  ribbett  OVCr  tbo 
shouUer  or,  in  cortain  cases,  on  days  of  Ugb  ocnaoaM 
from  a  coOar.  The  "  cemnnBdeis "  wcw  tbe  bedfu  fren  • 
ribbon  round  the  neck,  and  the  star  on  the  breast;  the  "  com- 
panions "  have  no  star  and  wear  the  badge  from  a  narrow 
ribbon  at  the  button-hole. 

Orders  may.  ag.iin,  hr  grouped  according  as  the>' are  (1)  Prime 
Ordi:ks  or  Cn»tsTF..NfxiM.  conferred  upon  an  cxcJusive  cl.vss 
only.  J  fere  belong,  inter  elia,  the  well-known  orders  of  the 
G<iTler  (England),  Go^en  Fltete  (Austria  and  Spain),  /tnnJtnsioM 
(Italy),  BlMk  Ea^  (Pnmda}»  51  iindrm  (Russia),  EUfktM 
(Oeomadt)  aad  Am#4Im  ^^tindca).  Of  these  tbe  first  ilme 
only,  whkii  are  usually  held  to  rank  itittr  se  in  the  order  given, 
are  historically  identified  with  chivalry,  (i)  Faioly  Ordebs, 
hestnwed  upon  moii;b'  rs  <\(  the  royal  or  princely  class,  or  upon 
h  iniMer  in- livi<!uals  atiorilini;  lo  cl.isses,  in  respect  of  "  per- 
vmal  ■'  services  render'  !  '.o  the  f  amily.  To  this  category  betong 
such  orders  as  the  Royal  Victorian  and  the  ffr.hen.'.>!leni 
(Prussia).  (3)  Orders  of  Meut,  whether  miL  iry,  cimi 
or  joint  orders.  Such  have,  as  a  jvk,  at  least  ihxcc,  oftcmr 
five  classes,  and  here  belong  such  as  tbe  Otitr  Ikt  Balk 
(British).  JM  Act*  {PlwateK  Uifm  ^  Ummw  (FtaacoX 
There  are  also  ceruiln  orders,  such  as  the  recently  instituted 

Orda  of  Merit  fI5ritish),  and  the  Pour  le  .U .>..•-•  Tru  ia;.  ■••  hich 
have  but  one  class,  ail  members  being  on  an  efiuaii:y  of  rar.k 
within  the  order. 

Of  the  three  great  miiitary  and  religious  orders,  brarc  he* 
survive  of  two,  the  Teutonic  Order  ( /)tr  AnAe  drutscke  Riiur  Or.iin 
or  Ataricnett  Ordm)  and  the  KnighU  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem 
(/oAoimtftr  (Mm^  MtUtur  <Mnr).  for  Ibe  blstory  «f  vbicb  and 
the  prsKM  state  ao  Itamnac  Omt  sod  St  Jan  ov  jno* 
satcif,  KxicBn  or  m  Otsmi  or. 

Greal  Britain. — The  history  and  conrt-tu'.ion  of  the  "  rriost 
noble  "  Order  of  the  Carter  h.is  been  ireate-l  above.  The  ofiicers 
of  the  order  .arc  five— the  prelate,  chancellor,  registrar,  kinj;  -.f 
arms  and  usher— the  first,  third  and  filth  having  been  attached 
to  it  from  the  commencement,  while  the  fourth  was  added  by 
Henry  V.  and  the  s*-cond  by  Edward  IV.  The  prelate  hu 
always  been  the  bishop  of  Winchesici;  the  chattcellor  was 
foimerly  tbe  bisbcfi  of  Saliabuiy,  but  is  now  tbe  bbbop  of 
Oxford;  tbe  regiitnnblp  and  tbe  deanery  of  WindMsr  batm 
been  united  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  the  king  of  arm^ 
whose  duties  were  in  the  beginning  discharged  by  Windsor 
hirr.ld,  i>  G.'.rttr  Princljul  King  of  Arms;  and  the  usher  is  ;Li 
gentleman  ui.Ser  of  the  iilack  Rod.   The  chapel  of  the  order 

is  St  George's  Ch.ipel,  Windsor,  Hm  btsignia  of  lb*  ecder  ai« 

illustrated  on  Plate  1. 

The  "  most  ancient  "  Ordfr  of  the  TktsiU  was  founded  by 
James  il.  in  1M7,  and  dedicated  to  St  Ambew.  It  ososittod 
of  the  aovcrefgn  and  ci^  knights  oompaawns,  and  fell  into 

abeyance  at  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1703  it  was  rc\n\ed 
by  Q\tetn  Anne,  when  it  was  ordained  to  consist  of  the 
sovcriiRn  and  13  knights  companions,  the  number  Ixing  in- 
crea;,cd  to  16  by  statute  in  1317.  The  otTicers  of  the  order 
arc  the  de.in,  the  seiret.iry,  I^yon  King  of  Arths  ari  !  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  Green  Rod.  7he  cbapci,  in  St  Gila\ 
Edinburgh,  was  begun  in  igog.  .HMStar,  badfS  aad  ribboftflf 
the  order  are  iilustrated  OQ  Plate  U.,  lifs.  5  mm!  6.  The  coOsr 
is  formed  of  tbistks,  ahcraatbig  udtb         of  nie,  and  tbs 
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The  "most  illustrious"  Order  of  Si  Patrick  was  institute! 
by  George  III.  in  17SS,  to  consist  oflhc  sovi  rciK'n,  iht  lord 
Mltteiuint  of  Ireland  as  grand  master  and  1 5  knights  cutnpajuons. 
calftigod  to  22  in  1833.  The  chanc  ellor  of  the  order  is  the  duct 
•Bccctaiy  to  the  lord  iieutenaDt  of  IrcUnd,  and  the  king  of  anni 
b  VkUx  King  of  Ama;  Bkdt  Rod  b  the  loho;  The  chepd 
b  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  sUr,  badge  and 
ribbon  are  illustrafcd  on  Plate  II..  lip.  7  and  8.  The  collar  is 
formed  of  altcrn.ilr  ro^cs  wiih  red  .ind  white  leaves,  and  gold 
harps  Linked  by  goid  knots;  the  badge  is  suspended  from  a 
harp  surmounted  by  to  ini|>erial  jewcBcd  atrwa.  The  Bfotto 

b  Quis  separahUf 

The  "  most  hcnoorable  "  Ordtr  ef  Ou  Balk  was  established 
Iqr  GegmLinijaSttoooiitbtof  thetovcMign,osrand  master 
•M  sA  kaighta  cmnpaniou.  Thb  was  a  pretcfided  revival  of 
■n  order  suppoaed  to  have  beeo  OfOted  Henry  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  1390.  But,  as  has  been  diown  in  the  preceding 
S<'Cti  >n,  r.  i  surh  order  existed.  Koight*  of  the  Bath,  although 
they  v.crc  :ilit)wcd  precedence  before  knights  b.-iclielors,  were 
merely  knights  b.ichclors  who  were  knighteil  with  tnr,:,- ,  l.jboratc 
ceremonies  than  others  a.id  on  certain  great  occa-siuns.  In 
1815  the  order  was  instituted,  in  three  classes, "  to  oommemorate 
the  auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous  contct  in 
which  the  Empire  has  been  engaged*';  and  in  1S47  the  ri-.il 
knighls  ooounanden  and  rmmpinioni  wcfc  added.  Eacluaive 
ef  the  aovetcign,  nyii  princes  and  dbtlngnidicd  feicigncn.  the 
order  is  limited  to  55  military  and  27  civil  knights  grand  croM, 
14 S  military  and  108  civil  knights  commandepi,  and  705  milit.iry 
and  civil  companions.  The  officers  of  the  order  ar>-  t!u- 
df.in  (the  dean  of  Wcstminsirr'i,  Itath  King  of  Arms,  the  riRti- 
trar,  and  the  usher  f>i  the  S  .irlet  Rod.  The  ribbon  .md 
badges  of  the  knights  grand  cross  (civil  and  military)  and  the 
Stars  are  illustrated  on  Plate  II.,  figs,  i,  i,  3  and  4. 

The  "  moat  dbtiogiusbcd  "  Oritr  St  Mickad  «mi  St  Gtorgt 
i*tt  iMUdcd  hf  the  pdnce  regent,  afterwanb  Ceorfe  IV.,  in 
1818,  in  commemoration  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  "  for  natives  of  the  Ionian  Isbnds  and  of  the 
isl.md  lif  M.ilM  n:id  it s  <l.  iii-r,('>  n  .Tnd  for  such  Other  fttbjecis 
of  his  majesty  as  m.iv  huM  t:ii:h  .-iA  confidential  situations  in 
the  Mediterranean."  By  'riin'e  ni  iJjj  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  the  grand  master,  and 
the  order  was  directed  to  consilt<«f  1$  knights  gnad  crosses, 
30  knights  commanders  and  25  cavallert  or  companions.  After 
the  repudiation  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  order  was  placed  on  a  new  basis,  and  by  kUers 
patent  of  lUS  and  1877  it  was  extended  and  provided  for  such 
of  "  the  natural  born  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  may  have  held  or  shall  hold  hiph  and  confidential 
ofF.cc5  within  her  m.iji-.-ty's  coloui.1l  possc^sMon-'..  .md  in  reward 
for  services  rend>  red  to  the  crown  in  rcl.uii'ri  to  the  foreign  atTairs 
of  the  Emjiire."  !•  now  ib\  t  he  en].ir>;''-  icn!  n.vDJ)  limited  to 
100  knights  grand  cross,  of  n:hnm  the  first  or  principal  is  grand 
aaster,exclusiveofflctn and  honorary  members,  of  joo  knights 
Qonmandecs  and  600  f^'mrrrHir  The  officen  aic  (be  prelate, 
diaaedbr,  registrar,  aecrelaiy  and  oAoer  «f  wem.  The  chapel 
of  the  order,  In  St  Paul's  Oithedral,  was  dedicated  tn  1906. 
The  badge  of  the  knighls  grand  cross  and  the  ribbon  are  illus- 
trated on  PLitc  11.,  figs.  9  and  lo.  1  he  ^'.ir  ul  the  L:;i.;;its 
grand  cross  is  a  seven-rayed  star  of  stiver  with  a  sra.":;i  ray  of 
g'lld  between  each,  in  the  centre  is  a  red  St  George's  cross 
bearing  a  medallion  of  St  Michael  encountering  Satan,  sur- 
fonoded  Iqr  »  hloe  flbt  with  the  notio  Atufjefms  aufbrts 

Tlie  Ordtr  of  St  Michad  and  St  Cnrge  ranks  between  the 
"  BOH  Ollted  "  Order  of  tit  Star  of  India  and  the  "  most 
emineBt  **  Ordrr  of  the  Indian  Empire,  of  both  of  wWch  the 

viceroy  of  India  for  the  time  l>eing  is  ex  cficio  grand  m.istt  r. 
Of  these  the  first  was  )ti=.:il!Jted  in  iP^i  and  cnbrgtd  in  i<76. 
1897  and  1903,  in  ilircc  cl  r  knights  grand  c<'rmm.indtrs, 
kni);hts  commanders  and  companior>s,  and  the  second  was 
established  (for  "  companions  "  only)  in  1878  and  enlarged  in 

1887,  189a,  1897  and  i()ej«  alto  ia  the  same  three  diiici,  in 


c .minemoration  of  Queen  V'irfoT-i.i's  assumption  of  the  imi>erial 
ftylf  and  title  of  (he  Ln,prcs5  uf  India.  The  badges,  stars  and 
ribbons  of  the  knights  grand  commanders  of  the  two  orders  are 
illustrated  on  Plait  HL,  figs.  3.  4.  S  and  6.  The  collar  of  the 
Star  India  b  BonpoMd  of  aheniate  Unka  of  the  lotus  <to«er» 
red  and  white  loacs  and  palm  brandMS  enamelled  on  gold,  with 
an  imperial  crown  in  the  centre;  that  of  the  Indfon  Empire  b 
composed  of  elephants,  peacocks  and  Indian  rotes. 

The  Royal  Vutoruin  Order  w.is  instituted  by  Queen  Virtoria 
on  the  15th  of  April  and  conferred  for  personal  scrv'ues 

rendered  to  her  majcfty  <i:id  her  iunesn^Ts  on  ihr  throne.  It 
consists  of  the  sovereign,  chancellor,  sccTctary  and  five  classes- 
knights  grand  commanders,  knights  commanders,  commanders 
and  membcn  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  the  distiactloo 
between  these  bat  divbiaiis  lybc  ia.  badge  and  la  tht 
pceoedence  cpjoyed  by  the  mrmhw^  Hm  kafghu  of  thb 
order  rank  hi  thetr  respective  cla«es  inmedlately  after  those 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  its  numbers  are  uf.lmiited.  The 
badge,  star  and  ribbon  of  the  knights  grand  cross  arc  illustrated 
on  Plate  III.,  fir;  i  and  2. 

To  the  class  of  orders  without  the  titular  appellation  "  knight  " 
belongs  the  Order  of  Mtrit,  founded  by  King  Edward  V'll.  on  the 
ncctision  of  his  coronation.  The  order  is  founded  on  the  lines 
of  the  Prussian  Ordre  pour  k  miriie  (see  below),  yet  more  com^ 
prefaeasive,  inckidiag  those  who  have  gained  distinctioa  la  the 
nilitaiy  and  oaval  wrvices  of  the  Empire,  and  such  as  have 
made  theandvea  a  great  name  in  the  fields  of  science,  art  and 
literature.  The  number  of  British  members  has  been  fixed  at 
twenty-four,  with  the  addition  of  such  foreicn  persons  the 
sovereign  shall  appoint.  The  names  of  the  first  recipients 
Were:  F-irl  Roberts,  Viscount  Wolseley,  Viscount  Kitchener, 
.Sir  Hcr.ry  Keppcl,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Lister,  Lord 
Raylcigh,  Lord  Kelvin,  John  Morley,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  G.  F. 
Watts  and  Sir  William  Huggina.  The  only  foreign  recipienta 
up  to  1910  were  Field  Marshab  Yamagata  and  Q^una  and 
Admiral  Togo.  A  bdy.  Miss  Florcaoe  MigbtJa|alc^  neeived  the 
order  in  1907.  The  badge  is  a  crees  of  red  and  btoe  enamel  sutt> 
mounted  by  an  imperial  crown;  the  central  bhje  medallion  hears 
the  ir.scriiition  "  For  Merit  "  in  Rold,  and  is  surroande<l  l.y  a 
wrc.'ith  of  l.iureL  The  badge  of  the  military  and  naval  n.cm- 
bcrs  bears  two  crossed  swords  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  The 
ribbon  is  garter  blue  and  crimson  and  b  woip  round  the  nock; 

The  Dittintnisktd  Stfwiu  Ordtr,  an  order  of  military  Micrit.  was 
founded  on  the  6thof  September  |8«6  by  Queen  Victoria,  its  object 

being  lo  recognite  the  special  services  of  ofhccr*  in  the  .irmy  and 
n.kvy.  Its  nun;l>crs  arc  unlimited,  and  its  de--ii;n.i! n  ri  t.'.e  lcttcr» 
D.S.O.  It  consists  of  one  class  only,  who  take  prrt  f<leni  i  iinmr- 
diately  after  the  4th  daw  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  The  h.Tl;e 
is  a  white  and  gold  cross  with  a  red  centre  bearing  the  imperial 
crown  surroundM  by  a  laurel  wreath.  The  ribboa  b  rtd  edged 
witti  blue  The  Imperial  Serviee  Order  was  likewise  Instituted  on 
the  26th  of  June  1902,  and  finally  revised  in  l<>>J<.to  commemorate 
KioK  Kdward's  coronation,  and  is  spcciaUy  desi^mi]  as  a  recognition 
of  faithful  and  meritorious  scrviccR  rendi  red  to  the  Dntish  Crown  by 
the  administrative  membeis  "i  the  umI  service  in  \-arious  parts  a 
the  Empire,  and  is  to  consist  of  companions  only.  Tlie  numbers  are 
limited  to  475.  of  whom  250  belong  to  the  home  and  jjs  to  tlic  civil 
services  of  tnecoloniesand  protectorates  ^oyal  Warrant.  June  1900). 
Women  as_  well  as  men  are  clieible.  The  mcmbcrm  ol  the  order 
have  the  diatinction  of  .viding  the  letters  I.S.O.  after  their  names. 
In  precedence  the  order  r.inks  after  the  Dtsttnfutshfd  Smtcr  Or'Irr. 
The  badge  i*  a  ^n'd  med.dlion  bearing  the  ro>al  eijiher  and  ;hc  »u.  !» 
*■  For  Faithful  Scri  irr  "  in  blue;  for  men  it  rests  on  a  silver  scar,  for 
w  inu  n  It  i  .  suinjunded  by  a  silwir wfiath.  The rMoo b eac bh»e 

between  two  crimaon  stripe*. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  British  orders  confined  to 
ladies.  The  l»)«fQrdn>«/rset«HeeBd4A(vl,  which  was  insii^utsd 
in  1862.  is  a  purely  court  distinction.   It_connits  of  four  claves. 


and  it  has  as  designation  the  letters  V.A.'  Tht  Imperial  Order  ef  tht 
Crcrum  of  India  it  conferred  for  like  purpowf  as  the  Ordrr  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  Its  prim.iry  obj<xt  in  to  reeonnizc  the  •«T%ices  of 
ladies 'tunnected  with  the  court  of  India.  The  letter*  C.I.  are  its 
de!«it;n.ition. 

The  sovereign's  permission  by  royal  warrant  is  nefcsaary  before 
a  British  subject  can  iwaive  a  foreign  order  of  fcajghHwod.  Fee 
other  deMfCtwnsi  see  under  MtOALS. 

Tke  Golden  Fleece  {La  Toi%on  d'Or)  r.mks  historically  and  in 
diitiBctfaB  as  one  o(  the  great  knightly  orders  of  Europe.  It  ii 
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now  divided  into  two  branches,  of  Austria  and  Spain.  If  was 
founded  on  the  loth  of  Jar.uarT,-,  njo/jo  by  Phili;)  the  Gi>od, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Isibclia  of 
Portugal  at  Bruges,  inherbonMiruddcdicAted  to  the  Virgin  and 
St  Aadrew.  No  cotaia  otign  en  be  fiveo  for  the  name.  It 
MCfltt  to  have  been  ta  dbpute  evco  ia  tht  Mriy  Idttery  of  the 
Mder.  Four  SBmnx  sources  have  been  augK«ted,  the 
danfcal  myth  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  for 
the  Roldon  fleece,  the  scriptural  story  of  Gideon,  the  staple  tratJc 
of  Flanders  in  wool,  and  the  firecc  of  Roldcn  hair  of  Mario  dc 
Rambrugge,  the  dukc';>  mi:.:rr  ss.  Mo;  Icy  ( Kiu  of  Dutch  Rep., 
i.  48)  aays:  "  What  could  Lh;  more  practical  ami  more  de^'oul 
than  the  conception?  Did  not  the  Lamb  of  God,  suspended 
at  each  knight's  heart,  symbolize  at  once  the  wooUca  fabrics 
to  which  so  much  of  Flemish  wealth  and  Burgundiaa  pow  was 
owing,  and  the  fentle  humility  of  Chibt  which  wm  cm  to 
charactcriie  the  order?"  At  its  contthutkm  the  miraber  of 
the  knights  was  limited  to  34,  exclusive  of  the  grand  master, 
the  sovereign.  The  members  were  to  be  genlUshomtnes  de 
Horn  el  d'ormes  el  snns  rrproclie,  not  ktiiglits  of  any  other 
order,  and  vowed  to  join  their  sovereign  in  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  protection  of  Holy  Church,  and  the  upholdiiit; 
of  virtue  and  good  morals.  The  sovereign  undrriouk  to  consult 
the  knights  before  embarking  on  a  war,  all  disputes  between 
the  knidits  wcio  to  be  aeuled  by  the  order,  «t  each  chapter  the 
deediofeacbknisht  were  hdd  in  revlev,  nd  puaiduBeata  and 
•dmonitioos  were  dealt  out  to  offeadert;  to  this  the  sovereign 
was  expressly  subject.  Thus  we  find  that  the  emperor  Giaries  V. 
accepted  humbly  the  critici.  m  of  ttie  knif;}.!:,  of  the  Fleece  on 
his  over-centralization  of  the  govcinmeni  ajul  the  wasteful 
personal  attention  to  details  <E.  A.  Armstrong,  Charles  V.,  iqoj, 
ti-  37i)-  The  knights  could  claim  as  of  right  to  be  tried  by 
their  fellows  on  charges  of  rebellion,  heresy  and  treason,  and 
Charles  V.  coofened  on  the  order  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
crimes  conunftted  by  the  knights.  The  arrest  of  the  offender 
bad  to  be  by  vanaat  signed  by  at  least  sis  luishts,  and  during 
the  process  of  cbaige  nid  trial  hs  fenaabiod  not  in  piiion  but 
4oHs  raimabU  compagnU  du  dit  ordre.  U  was  la  defiance  of 
this  right  that  Alv.-i  refused  the  claim  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  be  tried  by  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  in  1568.  During 
the  i6ih  century  the  order  ficti'jently  acted  as  a  consultative 
body  in  the  state;  thus  in  15  50  and  1540  C  harles  summons  the 
knights  «ith  the  council  of  state  and  the  privy  council  to  decide 
what  steps  shotild  be  taken  in  face  of  the  revolt  of  Ghent  (Arm- 
strong, op.  cit.,  i.  302),  in  156}  Margaret  of  Tama,  the  regent, 
summons  them  to  Brussels  to  debate  the  dangennis  condition 
oC  the  provinces  (MoUcy,  L  48),  sad  thqr  wm  nesent  at 
Ihe  shdicMfoB  of  Charles  la  the  great  hsU  at  BraasMs  in  1555. 
The  history  of  the  order  and  its  subsequent  division  into  the 
two  branches  of  .Austria  and  Spain  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
By  the  marri.^.frc  of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  to  Maximilian,  archduke  of  .Xustria,  1477,  the  grand 
mastership  of  the  order  came  to  the  house  of  Ilabsburg  uid, 
with  the  Netherlands  provinces,  to  Spain  in  1504  on  the  accession 
of  Philip,  Maximilian's  son,  to  Castile.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Habsbuig  dyaasiy  in  Sfiain  by  the  death  of  Charks  U.  in 
1700  the  gnuiid«ttstctairipk  wUdi  had  beta  filled  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  after  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  was  daimed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI..  and  he  Instituted  the  order  In  Vienna 
ia  1713.  Protests  were  m:v\c  at  var;i>us  times  by  Philip  V., 
but  the  question  has  never  been  tir.aliy  decided  by  treaty,  and 
the  .\ustrian  and  Spanish  branches  have  continued  as  indepen- 
dent orders  ever  since  as  the  principal  order  of  knighthood  in 
the  respective  States.  It  may  be  noticed  that  while  the  Austrian 
branch  excludes  any  other  than  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
order,  the  Spanish  Fleece  may  be  granted  to  Protestants.  The 
badges  of  the  two  bnoches  vuy  sU^tly  in  detail,  more  par- 
tfcidaily  ia  ths  attachment  of  firMtonet  (/tut/i  or  furiietu)  and 
steels  by  which  the  fleece  is  attached  to  the  ribbon  of  the  collar. 
The  Spanish  form  is  given  on  Plate  IV.,  fig.  >.  The  collar  u 
composed  of  alternate  links  of  furisons  and  double  steels 
Interlaced  to  fovm  the  letter  B  for  Burgundy*    A  magnificent 


exhibition  of  relics,  portraits  of  knights  and  other  objects  con- 
nected witb  the  Older  flC  GoMcb  Fleece  wee  bdd  at  BivfBe 
in  1907. 

The  chief  hteenr  of  cht  aider  is  Baroo  de  Reiffmbeig's  Bistain 
de  rordre  de  te  lilsn  fOf  <i830){  SCO  alw  SB  ardde  by  J. 
Balfour  Paul.  Lyoa  Kii« of  Ami.Ui the ScMik HiUmi3 MmA 

(July  1908). 

Aiutrta-lfuncary.—  Thr  followins  are  the  principal  orders  other 
than  that  of  the  Go!i!f  n  !":f  tee  (fupnj).  Tkf  Chdfr  of  Si  Stephen  i<f 
//wBCarj.  the  roy.il  f  l(if..;..r:.in  ordi  r,  ff.L-ndH  in  1764  by  the  cmjirc  »s 
Maria  Thcrcaa.  consasts  of  the  grand  master  (the  sovereign).  30 
knight*  grand  cross,  jo  knights  CWMSImImb  simI  50  knighta.  The 
badge  is  a  g^rccn  enamelled  cross  with  gold  border*,  suspended  from 
the  Hungarian  crown,  the  red  eflamelled  mrdjlli  .n  in  tlic  centre  of 
the  cross  bean  a  white  patriarchal  erois  issuins;  fmm  a  r.ironitr^ 
green  mound :  on  either  tide  0/  the  croM  are  the  leucrs  M.T.  in  poM, 
and  the  whole  i»  Kirroundcd  by  a  white  fillet  with  the  legend 
PiMtcum  Mentorum  Praemium.  The  riblion  is  green  with  a  crimton 
central  stripe.  The  collar,  cnly  worn  by  tin'  knights  grrnd  cross.  i>  of 
gold,  and  consists  of  Hungarian  crowns  linked  together  alternately 
by  the  monograms  of  St  Stephen.  S.S..  and  thnlainidfeH,  M.T. :  the 
centre  of  the  coUar  is  formed  by  a  flying  iaifc  enclrcWd  by  the  mtw 
StriH[it  amort.  An  illu>tr.iti<>n  of  the  star  of  the  grand  cfom  la 
givi-n  on  Plate  V.  fig.  ^  The  Order  oj  LeopM,  lor  cimI  and  military 
vnifp.  was  founded  in  1808  by  the  emperor  Fr.inns  I.  in  rr.cmorv 
of  Ifii  (ather  Leopold  If.  The  three  cIj^m's  take  1  r.n  ik  i  r.  »t 
after  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  order  of  St  htephrn.  I  he 
badge  is  a  red  enamctled  cross  bordered  with  white  and  gold  ar>d 
surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown;  the  red  medallion  in  the  centre 
bears  the  letters  P.I.A.,  and  on  the  cocirding  white  flkt  Is  <ttm 
inscription  iMtgnlalt «  Mtntt.  When  conferred  for  servte  li  war 
the  cross  reals  on  a  green  laurel  wreath.  The  ribbon  is  scarlet  with 
two  white  stripes.  The  collar  consists  0/  imperial  crowns,  the 
initi.il"i  F.  and  I.,  .nnd  o.nk  wn  .iths.  Tlif  Order  of  Ike  Iron  Cr«r<«. 
t  e  of  I ,r iml!.;rd> ,  n ,n  fi  u  n  1:  d  liy  N.i p-  i]c<in  as  kitij;  i_>f  Italy  in  t  S;>o, 
and  refounded  a*  an  Au»iri.in  order  of  civil  and  military  merit  in 
1816  by  the  emperor  Francis  1.;  the  number  of  knigbu  is  li  1;  J 
to  100 — 30  Erand  cross,  yo  commanders.  jO  knicht*.  The  tadge 
consists  of  the  double-headed  imperial  eagle  with  sword  and  orb; 
below  it  is  the  )nire1led  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  above  the 
imprri.i!  crown;  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  gold-bordered  bhae 
shield  with  the  letter  K.  in  gold.  1  he  iiiiliiary  decoratioa  for  war 
«"r\  ice  .iIki  iH-ars  i«o  preen  laurel  branches.  The  ribbon  is  yellow 
i-Uid  with  .i.i-ri^vk  L.I-..C  5tri(X-s.  The  collar  is  formed  of  i!i.l...ird 
crowns,  oak  wreaths  .md  the  monogram  F.  P.  {Fratuiuus  Primus). 
Tk»  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  for  persooat  merit  of  every  kind,  wa* 
founded  in  1849  by  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  It  is  of  the  three 
us:ial  classes  and  is  unlimited  in  numbers.  The  badge  is  a  black 
and  gold  impcfi.d  eagle  surmounted  bv  the  imperial  crown.  The 
(  .i;;Il-  bears  a  red  crrjss  with  a  while  medallion,  containing  the  letters 
]•".  I  ,  and  to  the  l>eakt  of  the  two  hi -nix  of  the  eagle  is  attache-J  a 
rh  iin  on  which  is  the  legend  V'tnirus  L  nitii.  The  riblx)n  is  deep  nd. 
The  Order  0/  Uoria  Theresa  w,is  fnurnled  by  t'r  c  emprc4*  Maru 
Theresa  in  1757.  It  isa  purely  miliur>'  otdcr  and  itgivcn  to  officers 
for  psesonal  mtlnguished  eonduct  in  the  field.  'Inere  are  three 
daiats.  There  were  originnlly  only  two,  gnnd  ernes  and  knighic. 
The  emperor  Joseph  II.  added  a  commanders'  class  in  1763.  The 
badge  is  a  white  cross  with  gold  edge,  in  the  centre  a  red  mcdallioa 
with  a  while  RoId-edi;ed  Jetse.  surrounded  by  a  filli  t  with  the  in^rip- 
tion  Foriitudinx.  The  ribt>on  is  red  tti:h  a  iic  tf-.T'il  ^tnpe. 
The  Ordrr  0/  Elitabeth  Theresa,  also  a  military  order  tor  ctiKt-rs.  «a* 
founded  in  1 750  by  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Christina,  widow  <A  the 
emperor  Charles  \  f.  It  was  renovated  in  17^1  by  her  daughter, 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  order  is  limited  to  21  knights  ia 
three  divisions.  The  badge  is  an  oval  star  with  eight  points, 
enamelled  half  red  and  white,  dependent  from  a  gold  imperial  crown. 
The  central  medallion  bears  the  initials  of  the  foundm,  with  the 
encircling  inscription  .If.  Theresa  parentis  fraliam  perennem  tWkix. 
The  ribbon  is  black.  The  Order  of  the  Starry  Cross,  for  high  U  rn 
ladies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  who  devote  themselves  to  gr>xl 
works,  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  founded  in  i66(t  by  the  emprrM 
Eleanor,  widow  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  mother  of 
Ijiriifrftid  I.,  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  a  relic  of  the  true  owes 
from  a  dangerous  fire  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna.  The  rcfie 
was  supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  treasured  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  lll._  The  patroness  of  the 
order  must  be  a  princess  of  the  imperial  Austrian  house.  The  badge 
is  the  black  double-headed  eajjle  surrounded  by  a  bluc-vrutix  Ikid 
ornamented  border,  with  the  inscription  Solus  el  Gloria  on  a  white 
fillet ;  t  he  eagle  be^  a  red  Greek  cms  with  gold  sad  blue  bonleffc 
The  Order  of  Elitabeth,  also  for  ladies,  was  founded  in  ie9a. 

Beieinm.—  yhr  Order  of  Leopold,  for  civil  and  military  ment.  waa 
founded  in  hy  Leopold  I.,  with  four  classes,  a  fifth  being  added 
in  1838.  The  Lm'1,;o  is  a  white  en.iniclled  cross,  with  fold  bonlrrs 
and  halls,  suspcml-d  from  a  roy.il  ciown  .ind  resting  on  a  kjre^n 
laurel  and  0,1k  wrc  ith.  In  (lie  centre  a  medallion,  surrounded  h>  a 
ml  filkt  w:ih  the  nidtt'j  C'f  thr  ord'-r.  /.'ioii.ji  UxI  ia  fen*,  bears  a 
goldi:a  Oelgtaa  Uoa  on  a  black  held.    The  ribbon  is  watered  red. 
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The  Ordtr  of  Ike  Iron  Cross, ihe  badge  of  which  is  a  black  crws  with 
•old  border*,  with  a  gold  rcnirr  bearing  a  lion,  wa*  inwiiuied  by 
Leopold  II.  in  1867  as  an  order  of  civil  merit.  The  military  cruis 
vaafaiMitutcd  in  t88s.  Tbm  are  also  the  foltowine  ortJers  insti- 
Mitcd  by  Leopold  II.  tor  wrvice  in  the  Congo  State :  tne  Order  of  ik* 
African  Star  (1888).  the  Order  of  tke  Lion  (1891)  and  the 

Coii(0  5(ar  (1889)- 

BuJtaria. — The  Order  of  55  Cyril  and  Melkediut  was  instiiiitcd 
in  1909  by  King  I  crJinjnd  tu  cummcmoralc  the  elevation  of  the 
(Mincipality  to  the  (>OMitun  of  an  independent  kingdom.  It  now 
takes  precedence  of  the  Order  of  Si  Alexander,  which  was  founded  by 
Prince  Alexander  in  1881.  and  reconstituted  by  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  18H8.  There  arc  ux  cUacb  Tlw  plaia  white  mm,  Miapcadcd 
from  the  Bulgariin  crown.  bcH*  tke  MM  of  tbe  p^tfOn  niat  ia 
old  Cyrillic  letters  in  the  centre. 

Denmark. — The  Order  of  Ike  Elebkant,  one  of  the  chief  European 
ortJeri  of  knighthood,  was.  it  is  vtid.  founded  byChriubn  I.  in  1462; 
a  still  earlier  origin  ha9  been  assigncrl  10  it.  but  its  rc^uUr  institution 
was  that  of  Christian  V.  in  169J.  The  order,  excluMve  of  the  mv-t- 
reign  and  bts  sons,  U  Kmitcd  to  m  fcnishta,  who  must  be  of  the 
Protestant  relirion.   Thebadgeof  tMordrrisillustrated  on  Plate  IV. 

S-  The  ribbon  is  light  watered  blue,  the  collar  ol  alttrnate  gold 
depnanls  with  blue  housings  and  towers,  ihe'lttr  of  nlvcr  with 
a  purple  medallion  bearing  a  silver  or  brilliant  crosa  surrounded  by 
a  silver  laurel  wreath.  The  motto  is  Uafnanim*  frttium.  The 
Order  of  Ihe  Danr.ehrci  in.  arcordinj;  to  Dani?.h  tradition,  of  miracu- 
lous On^'in,  and  li itirnlid  liy  \  .ililcmar  II.  in  12 1<)  at  a  memorial 
of  a  victory  over  the  Kithonians.  won  by  the  appearance  in  the  sky 
of  •  led  l>anner  bearing  a  white  croaa.  HirtariaUy  the  Ofder  dates 
from  the  foundation  in  1671  by  Christian  V.  at  the  birth  of  hia  ton 
Pndctkk.  the  atstuiea  befatg  published  in  1691.  Orieinairy  rc- 
atrfctcd  to  50  knightaua  panted  as  a  family  or  court  decoration, 
it  was  rwnnilifutcd  as  an  unlimited  order  of  merit  in  1S08  by 
Frtdi-rick  \'l.;  alterations  ha\c  been  made  in  1811  and  I864.  It 
now  (Dti-ist*  of  three  cLii^es — |;rand  crr>w.  commnndcr  (two  gr.ides), 
knight,  and  of  one  r.mk  of  onlinary  nu  nilx  rs  (/'.innf '  r -j;!  mntiidfr). 
The  badge  of  the  order  is,  with  v-ariations  for  the  ditfcrent  claMes, 
a  w  hite  enamelled  Danish  cross  with  red  and  gold  borders,  bearing 
in  the  centre  the  letter  W  (V)  and  oothe  fourarms  the  inscription  Cm 
~         (For  God  and  King).   The  ribbon  is  white  with  wd 
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Fnma.—'Tte  LegUn  of  Haitw,  the  Oitl}r  oidtf  of  fkMWe,  and 
one  whkh  in  iu  higher  gradea  rtnks  in  Mfmation  whb  tlie  hiKhest 

European  orders.  vv.-is  instituted  by  Nif>oIcon  Bonap.irtc  on  the 
iglh  of  May  iSc:  (jf)  Floreal  of  the  yr;ir  X.)  O-S  a  RcnL-ral  mili- 
tary and  civil  order  of  mint  .Ml  soldiers  on  whom  "  swords  of 
honour  "  had  been  already  conferred  were  declared  Uiionaries 
ipso  Judo,  and  all  tiiizcns  after  1$  years'  service  were  declared 
digiblc.  whatever  their  birth,  rank  or  religion.  On  admission 
all  were  to  swear  to  co-opcnte  ao  lar  as  in  tbeai  lay  for  tbe 
mmiflB 9l the princit^ca ol liberty md wmrilty.  The«i|Miii»- 
tlon  as  laid  down  by  Kapoiemi  ta  tto4  was  as  MIowt;  fiapalcon 
was  {rr.ir.d  master;  a  grand  council  of  7  grand  ofBORS  ad- 
Hjiuiiicrcd  the  order;  the  order  was  divided  imo  15  "  cohorts  " 
of  7  gruid  ofTiccts,  30  commandcni,  30  ofhfers  and  350  legion- 
aries, and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  cohorts,  for  which  the 
territory  of  France  was  separated  into  15  divislona,  were  laaia- 
tained  hospitals  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  infirm  legionaries. 
Salarka  (iraOtmtnls)  varying  in  each  rank  were  attached  to  the 
Oldn.  ta  itos  the  rank  ol  "Gimnd  Eagle  "  (new  Grand  Cross, 
or  Cmd  Cwdcn)  was  imthoted,  taking  precedence  of  the  grand 
olTircrs.  ,\t  the  Restoration  many  changes  were  made,  ihe  old 
Diilr.ary  and  religious  orders  were  restored,  and  the  Lt  ijsj/i  of 
Honour,  now  Ordrt  Resale  de  la  Legion  d' Honneur,  1  ook  1  he  lowest 
rank.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  restored  the  order  to  its 
tinique  place.  The  constitution  of  the  order  now  rests  on  the 
decrees  of  the  t6th  of  March  and  24th  of  November  1852.  tbe  law 
of  the  ajth  of  July  1873.  the  decree  of  the  zgtb  of  December  189a, 
asd  the  laws  «f  the  i6tli  «f  April  189$  and  the  28th  of  January 
t897,  and  a  decree  of  tbe  lOtn  of  June  1900.  The  pre^nt  of 
the  Tcp'.i'jlic  is  the  (;Tand  master  of  the  order,  the  admini;.i:i!;-in 
b  in  the  li.inil,  u(  a  gr.ind  chancellor,  who  has  a  council  of  the 
order  iiomin  iieil  liy  ihc  grand  master.  The  chancellery  is 
housed  in  the  Pdhis  dt  h  Lrpon  de  I'lIonntMr,  whith.  burnt 
during  the  Commune,  was  rebuilt  in  1878  The  order  consists  of 
tbe  five  clanei  of  grand  crosa  (limited  to  So),  giand  officer  (200), 
commander  (leoo).  olRccn  (eeoe).  and  chevaKnr  ev  knighi,  in 
which  the  numlMT  is  unlimited.  These  iimitaliom  in  number 
do  not  affect  the  foreign  recipients  of  the  order.  Salaries  {Iraitt' 
mam)  ai«  attached  to  the  miBiaiy  and  saval  ledpicota  d  the 


order  when  on  the  active  list,  vii.  3000  francs  for  grand  cross, 
jooo  francs  for  grand  ofTicers,  1000  francs  for  commanders,  »$i 
francs  for  chevaliers.  The  numbers  of  the  redpienu  of  the  order 
jour  l^eifaiimrt  ate  fimlted  throu^  aO  clasaci.   ta  ordinary 

circumstances  twenty  years  of  military,  naval  or  dvtl  service 
must  have  been  performed  before  a  candidate  can  be  eligible  for 
the  rank  of  chevalier,  .md  promotions  can  only  be  made  after 
definite  service  in  the  Imvcr  rank.  Extniordinary  service  io 
time  of  war  and  extraordinary  services  in  civil  life  admit  to  any 
rank.  Women  h.^vc  been  decorated,  notably  Rosa  Bonhcur, 
Madame  Curie  and  .Madame  Bartct.  The  Napoleonic  form  of 
the  grand  cr«a  and  ribbon  ia  iUustmted  on  Plate  IV,  fig.  6;  the 
crosa  from  which  the  diawhtg  waa  made  waa  gfven  to  King 
Ednanl  VII.  when  prince  of  Wales  in  1863.  In  the  present 
order  of  tike  French  Republic  the  symbolical  hciid  of  the  Republic 
appears  in  the  centre,  and  a  laurel  wreath  rcpl.ices  the  imperial 
crown,  the  inscription  round  the  medallion  h  Ht^ulUqHe  fran- 
(cisf.  Since  1805  there  has  e.xiMcd  an  instituiion,  .^f^:!um 
d'fducction  de  la  Legion  d' Honneur,  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters,  granddaughters,  sisters  and  nieces  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  There  are  three  howei,  at  Saint  Denis,  at 
£couen  and  Les  Loges  (see  Dittionnaire  i$  faiwdidantun  frmt- 
anise,  by  M.  Block  and  E.  Uagn£ro,  1905,  s  v.  "  Decorations  "). 

Among  the  orders  swept  away  at  the  French  Revolution,  restored 
in  part  at  the  Restoration,  and  finally  alMjIished  at  the  revolution  of 
July  ISto  ttcre  th<-  fc  lldw inj; :  The  Order  of  St  M:ck<iel  waii  founded 
by  Lou;  ^  X  [.  m  14'.  /  f-r  .1  limited  niini(«  r  nf  Icmght  of  ni>ble  birth. 
Later  the  nunibers  Here  to  much  increased  under  Charles  IX.  that 
it  became  known  as  Lt  Collier  i  touttt  bius.  In  1816  the  order  was 
granted  for  services  in  art  and  science.  In  view  of  the  low  esteem 
into  which  tlie  Order  of  St  Michael  had  fallen,  Henry  III.  founded 
in  t578  the  Ofier  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {St  Esprit).  The  hsA^c  of  the 
ortler  was  a  white  Maltese  cros.s  decorated  in  gold.  wiiJi  the  t;.>ld 
lilies  of  France  at  theanslcs.  in  the  centre  a  white  dove  with  wings 
outstrctchc-<l.  the  ribbon  ua«  iky  blue  [(frdon  Ueu),  The  mi-llo  of 
the  order  w.k  Duie  rl  auif/ur.  The  Order  of  Si  l^uii  wav  f  iir.  Jt<j 
by  Louis  .\IV.  in  1603  lor  military  merit,  and  the  Order  of  MUitcry 
Merit  by  Louis  XV.  Ml  l7J|h  ari|iiHJly  for  jVotcstaat  olBccra. 

Cermanv  —4.  AnaaO.  The  Ontr  «t  AatH  tkr  Bear,  a  family 
order  or  Jiausorden.  was  founded  in  1836  by  the  dukes  Henry  of 
,\nhaIt-Ko!hen.  I^opold  Frederick  of  Aimalt-OcMau and  Alexander 
Charles  of  Anhalt-liertiburg.  Changes  in  the  eon<lltution  have 
been  nude  at  various  dates.  It  now  consists  of  five  clas-ses.  grand 
crosH.  cornnunder  (2  cIjim.*)  and  knichts  (2  cUw.).  The  badge  is 
a  gold  oval  bearing  in  gold  a  rtnAtiifJ  .md  erlLired  Uar  on  a  crenel- 
lated wall;  below  the  rins  by  which  the  badge  is  attached  to  the 
ribbon  is  a  shield  with  toc  arm*  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  on  the 
reverse  those  of  the  house  of  Ascania.  Rouad  the  oval  is  the  motto 
Firthte  Colt  und  folie  seine  BrfeUe.  The  ribbon  is  green  with  two 
red  stripes.    The  gra  nd  master  alone  wears  a  collar. 

ii.  Baden.  The  Order  of  Fidelity  or  Loyally  {Ih:uM>rden  der 
Treue)  »a*  initlluti-d  by  Willutn.  margrave  ol  B.iden  tHitl.nh  in 
1715.  and  reconvtiiiii,  i|  in  iH.n  by  the  elector  t  harles  Frexlerick. 
There  is  now  only  1  i  I  i-..,  fi  r  |.rir  1 1  s  of  the  reiKning  house,  foreign 
sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  (he  state.  1  ne  badge  is  a  red 
enamelled  cross  with  gold  bofdcfS  and  double  C's  interlaced  in  the 
angles:  in  the. centre  a  white  mcdallMNi  with  red  monocram  o>-er  a 
preen  mound  surmounted  by  the  word  Fidelilas  in  bbck;  the  ctoss 
IS  suspendctl  from  a  ducal  crown.  The  ribbon  is  orange  with  silver 
edging.  The  military  Otder  of  Ckarlet  Frederick  was  founded  in 
1807.  There  arc  llirec  iI.is><h.  The  Uid,;^  i-.  .1  vvliite  cross  resting 
on  a  green  lauri  1  wrcith.  the  riblAin  iN  red  with  a  sillow  ►trip* 
bordered  with  uhite.  I  li-:  "i  U  r  i  -  i  ■  rf.  rred  for  long  and  meritori- 
ous  ratliury  service.  T  he  Order  oj  the  iCuhnnien  Lson  was  founded 
in  igia  ia  connemeiBtioit  of  the  diawat  of  the  rciganig  house  of 
Baden  from  the  dohas  of  ZlhriineiL  It  Itas  been  reconstituted  in 
1840  and  1877.  Ii  now  consists  oifive  clauses.  Thebadttisagreea 
enamel  cross  with  gold  clasps  in  the  angles;  in  the  central  medallion 
an  enamelled  reprt  u  ntalion  of  the  ruined  cattle  of  ZahrinRen.  The 
riblKjn  ii  grci  n  uah  twn  uraiii^e  stnjA''.  Since  |H</)  the  Order  tjf 
Berihold  /.  h-is  Ken  a  distinct  order;  it  was  (ounded  in  1877  aS  a 
hijjher  d      1  i  the  /.u!irin[en  Lxan. 

III.  B~fMria.  I'he  Order  of  St  Hubert,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  knightly  orders,  was  founded  in  ^44  by  duke 
Ccrhaitf  V.  of  Julich-Berg  in  honour  of  a  victcMV  over  Oiunt  Arnold 
nf  F»:rnont  at  Ravensberg  on  the  3rd  of  November.  St  Hubert's  day. 
The  knight*  worea  collar  of  golden  hunting  hums,  whence  the  Older 
was  also  known  as  the  Order  of  tke  Horn.  Statutes  were  granted  in 
1476.  but  the  order  fell  into  abeyance  at  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  in  1609.  It  was  revived  in  1708  by  the  elector  palatine. 
John  William  of  Neufx  r:;.  and  itt  1  on-tiiiition  wa  -  .iltere<l  at  various 
times,  its  final  form  being  given  by  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph. 

fiiat  hmg  of  Bavaria*  ia  ilo8.  Eaefauive  of  the 
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prfncct  of  tht  UcMNf>        fwicisn  ■ovcfetgni  and  priiMMt»  it 

oonsiai  of  twelve  capitular  knights  of  the  rank  of  count  or 
Frrxhrrr:  The  badge  of  the  ordtr  and  the  ribbon  »re  illustrated 
in  PUtc  V.  fi;;.  },.  The  rcniral  ir.cfl.illi"n  rcprcvnts  ihr  convrrsitm 
of  St  Hii';-rrt.  The  collar  i«  cotn|xi<-i|  n)  ^;i,l<J  ,\rn\  h\ue  <nain<l 
figure*  of  the  convcrwon  linked  by  the  Gothic  monogram  I.T.V., 
In  Trau  Wnt.  ihc  motto  of  the  order,  alternately  red  and  erccn. 
The  Order  oj  it  Crorte,  Mid  to  have  bc«n  founded  in  the  latn  cen- 
tury as  a  cruudini  onler  and  revived  bv  tiw emperor  Maximilian  I. 
in  1494-  dates  historically  from  its  imtttution  in  bv  the 
(lector  Charles  Albert,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  Vl I.  It  wa* 
confimied  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1778  and  by  the 
elfTtor  Maximilian  Joseph  IV.  as  the  vecond  Bavarian  ordtr. 
\'arioui  ni«  statutes  have  been  grantrd  from  if':';  t  1  i^rj  The 
ordtr  is  divideil  into  two  branches,  "  of  GcrmAn  and  forti(n  Ian- 
(unges,"  and  it  also  has  a  "  spiritual  class."  The  members  of  the 
order  must  be  Roman  Catholics.  The  badge  is  a  blue  enamelled 
cross  with  w  hifc  and  gold  edging  suspended  from  the  mouth  vi  a  gold 
lion's  head ;  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  blue  loienges  containing 
the  lelte^  VT.B.I.,  Ktri^'ifi  Immaculatae  Bavaria  Immaculala.  The 
central  medallion  contains  a  figure  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  medallion  on  the  rcv«rsc  contain*  a  fisurc  of  St  George  and  the 
Dragon  and  tlie  tiirre-tj'jndinj;  initiah  J.U.P.F.,  Juilui  ut  Palma 
FloTtbtt,  the  motto  ol  the  order.  UcMdes  tlic  uIkivc  Itavaria 
peiHSSCI  the  Military  Order  of  ktaximtltan  Joiepk,  1806.  and  the 
Cml  Oritrt  of  Merit  cf  St  Uiehad,  1693,  and  of  the  Bavarian  Craa-n, 
1808,  and  other  minor  orders  and  decorations,  civil  and  miliiar)'. 
ITicre  are  ali,o  the  two  illustrious  orders  for  ladies,  th«  Order  cf 
Eiaabelk,  founded  in  1766,  and  the  Order  ef  Tkerua,  in  iia7.  The 
foundations  of  St  Anne  of  MuaUk  and  of  5t  Aum  if  IfilraMtf^fbr 
ladies  arc  not  properly  orders. 

iv.  Brunsvuk.  The  Order  of  Jtrnry  the  Lion,  for  milit.iry  and 
civil  merit,  was  founded  by  Dulte  William  in  l>'.U.  There  arc  five 
classes,  and  a  cross  of  merit  of  two  cbsaes.  Tne  ladgc  is  a  blue 
enamelled  croes  dependent  from  a  lion  surmounted  by  the  ducal 
cm«n:  the  anries  of  the  cross  arc  filled  by  crowned  \V'»  and  the 
crntrr  bcaft  tiM  arms  of  Brunswick,  a  crowned  pillar  and  a  white 
hcrv.',  between  two  sickles.  The  ribbon  is  deep  red  bordered  with 
yelli)W. 

V.  Uansrcer.  The  Order  of  Si  Ceer[e  (one  cbss  only)  was  instl- 
tutc<l  by  Kin^  Fr:'.!  -t  .\ut:ii-iij'.  I.  in  lHy)  as  the  family  order  ol  the 
house  of  Hanover ;  the  Rc<\<7!  Guilphit  Order  (three classes)  by  George, 
prince  icfeat.  afterwards  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  ia  1815:  and 
t6e  Order  vf  Bnutl  Auruiiiu  by  George  V.  of  llanovcr  in  1(1(^5. 
These  orders  ittve  not  Leen  conferred  since  tM6,  when  Hanover 
ceaoed  to  be  a  Mngdoffl,  and  the  Jieycl  GuelpUe  Ordtr,  which  fron. 
its  institution  was  more  British  than  Hanovctlaa,  not  aiaoe  the 
death  of  Willuim  IV.  in  1837.  The  hat  Britidi  giaiid  cfOH  «M  the 
laie  duke  of  Cambrld»;c. 

vi.  ilcste.  l)(  t!>'-  \  orders  founded  by  the  houses  of  llrsse- 
CaMcl  and  Hcssc-Darmstadt  the  lotlowmg  arc  stilt  besto»'ed  in  the 
crand  dadly  of  Ham,  The  fMsr  tf  Leuii.  fouaded  inr  the  grand 
dake  Locds  t.  of  Hcaae-Damstadt  in  1807:  theie  are  five  cUsses; 
the  black,  red  and  gold  bordered  cross  bc.irs  the  initial  L.  in  the 
centre,  ti«e  ribbon  is  blark  with  red  borders;  the  Order  of  Philip  the 
Motianimeut.  founded  f'V  the  ;:r,ind  ihilr  l.cuh  II.  in  lS.}n  h.i5  five 
cljs«s:  the  white  rn^-.s  of  the  l).i')i.e  I  t.irs  the  cftii^y  of  i'hiltp  sur- 
rounded hy  the  nioito  .'si  l>eli^  -.'^ncwr,  ijuti  corl'a  ret.  'Ihc 
Order  of  Ihr  6'.  .'.'cr!  /,!,"!  mm-.  (  ninded  in  17^0  by  the  biKl^r.i\ i' 
Frederick  II.  of  llcv«-C4S9(.l,  the  knights  arc  41  in  number  and  take 
piecedenee  of  the  merabcra  of  the  two  former  orders.  The  badge 
II  an  open  oval  of  gokt  with  the  Hcidan  lioa  in  tlie  ccstre.  The 
ffbbon  IS  crimson. 

vii.  Meektenburi.   The  grand  ditrhics  of  MecMenbufjf-Schwerin 

and  .MiH  III  nhiirg-Strelitr  |)(».»<-is  jnimlv  the  Order  ef  the  Wendish 
(  V  ';:i,  f  jiit.d,.-!  in  I  S64  l>y  tlje  ^i.iiid  ^  rr.Nli  ruk  Franci-i  II.  of 

Shwerin  aril  Krtdcrick  William  lA  btnlitj;  lliere  d  ur  ilav<e*, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  grand  crrl^^.  and  al  an  ..?Jili,i!i  •  I  <  (1-1  r  f 
merit:  the  grand  cross  can  be  granted  to  ladies.  The  badge  is  a 
while  cfOM  BeariBf  oa  a  lilur  centre  the  Wcndisb  enara.  Mtrounded 
by  the  motto,  for  the  Schweria  fcntghta.  Ar  nptm  ed  osliri,  for  the 
SKeliiz  kniehts.  AtHovimkgMn.  thtOrdtr  if  IhtCrifim,  fouuded 
in  I HH4  by  Frederick  Fiandt  ill.  of  Schweria,  wat  made  com  moo  to 

the  duchies  in  l<)0|. 

viii.  Ol'Ienberf.  The  Order  of  Duhe  Prier  Frederick  Louis,  a 
family  order  and  order  of  mrril.  was  ftiundrd  by  the  nr.ind  duke 
Paul  Frederick  .-Xti.:!!''!!*  m  memory  of  his  f.ithrr  in  It  h.is 
two  divisions,  each  of  live  cUssics.  of  capitular  knights  and  honorar]^ 
meaihcra,  The  badge  ia  a  whiia  few  botdcrcd  am*  eai 
from  a  crown.  In  the  centre  the  crowned  monogram  P.F. 
founded  by  the  motto  Fin  Gott.  FJn  Reekt,  F.int  WSkrhtit:  the  ribbon 
Is  dark  blue  bordered  with  red. 

ix.  /Vx'uVt.  The  Order  ,f  the  Plafk  Eatle,  one  of  the  most 
distH)^iji,l,.  il  (,f  European  orders,  was  foundeilin  1 701  by^  the  elector 
o(  ftrandeniiurj:.  Frederirk  I  .  in  memory  of  his  cororvalion  as  king 
of  I'russia.  The  order  num^it  of  <ine  class  only  and  the  original 
statutes  limited  the  number,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
hou"*  and  foreign  members,  to  jn.  But  the  number  has  K'<  n 
exceeded.  It  is  only  conferred  «a  thoae  of  foyal  Kncaee  and  upon 
high  oOicm  of  Jiaio.  It  coafm  the  iMbiliaiy  paitide  IM.  Oaiy 


thoie«to1lM«tiMK«dtlK(Mirfff*r/M£a^atr  etagible.  Aa 
illustratioaof  the  badge  of  theorrkr  with  ribbon  n  given  on  Plate  IV. 
fig.  3.    The  itarof  inlver  txani  the  blark  eagle  on  an  orange  ground 

5iirroi!nded  by  a  silver  fillet  on  which  is  the  in  -tto  of  the  order 
.Si.;.»!  i'ujt-ur.  Ilie  t^'llor  i.v  Inrmrd  ot  .iliern,te  black  cables  artd 
a  circular  mcil.illion  with  the  motto  on  a  while  centre  surrounded  by 
the  initials  F.K.  repeated  in  green,  the  w  hole  in  a  circle  of  blue  witn 
four  gold  crowns  on  the  twerior  rim.  Thr  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
the  second  of  the  Prussian  orders,  was  founded  cmginally  as  the 
Order  tfSirn^ity  \L'Ot4r«dt  la  Sinttriti)  in  1705  by  George \\lUiam. 
hereditary  priiKC  of  Brandenbuig'-Bayrcuth.  The  oriRin.al  con«itu- 
tion  and  insignia  are  now  entirely  changed,  with  the  cxreptinn  o(  the 
rod  eaele  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  cro«.»  of  the  l.,i'l,;c.  The 
order  had  almost  fallen  into  oblivion  uhen  it  was  n'\i\.d  in  1734 
by  the  inargra\c  George  Frederick  Charles  as  the  Order  cf  ike  Bm- 
denbvri  Red  Ea[U.  It  consisted  of  30  nobly  born  knight*.  The 
numbers  were  increased  and  a  grand  cross  class  added  in  1759.  On 
the  c<es.«ion  of  the  principality  to  Prussia  in  1701  the  order  waa 
transferred  and  King  FrcderKk  William  raisca  ft  to  that  place  la 
Prussian  orders  which  it  has  since  maintained.  The  order  was 
divided  into  four  cUsaes  in  1810  and  there  arc  now  iise  classes  with 
numerous  sub-dix-isions.  It  is  an  order  of  rivil  and  military  merit. 
The  grand  cross  resembles  the  badge  of  the  Black  F^a^le,  but  is  white 
and  the  rattles  in  the  corners  red,  the  central  R>cdallion  bearing  the 
initials  W.K.  (those  of  Witli.im  1.)  surroiutded  by  a  blue  fillet  with 
the  motto  Sineert  el  ConUanter.  The  numerous  classes  and  sub- 
diviMons  have  exceedingly  complicMcd  diltiamiahiag  matka,  aoma 
bearing  crossed  sword «,  a  crown,  OT  aa  (Mlk>Haf  nnBaailtlac  tho 
cross.   The  ribbon  is  white  with  two  orange  stripes. 

The  Order  for  Merit  {Ordre  pour  It  MMit),  one  of  the  most  bigUy 
prized  of  European  orders  of  merit,  has  now  two  divisioaa,  militafy 
and  for  science  and  art.  It  wa->  originally  founded  by  the  dectOM 
prince  Frederick,  afterwards  Ficdtuik  I.  ol  I'ruuta.  m  1*67  as  the 
Order  cf  Ceneronty;  it  v^a^  given  its  pre^nt  ivirae  and  granted  foe 
civil  and  military  distinction  by  Frederick  the  Great,  I740.  In 
I'MO  the  cri.'i  r  w.is  made  one  for  Jiiilitary  merit  against  the  cneniv 
in  the  ficM  cxclu'.ivcly.  In  184a  the  class  for  distinction  for  icicoce 
and  art,  or  peace  class  IFritdenihlasit]  was  founded  by  Frederick 
William  IV.,  for  those  who  luvc  gained  an  illustrious  name  by 
wide  recognition  in  the  apherea  of  adence  and  art."  The  aumbcr  a 
limited  to  30  German  and  SO  forrign  members  The  Atedmy 
of  Sisentei  and  Arts  on  a  \-aeanry  nominates  three  candidates,  frmn 
whit  h  one  is  ted  by  the  kin.:.  It  is  intcreisting  to  note  that  this 
was  the  only  diniiiction  which  1  homas  CarKlc  would  accept.  The 
1  adj;c  of  the  military  order  is  blue  cross  with  i;olil  uncrow  iied  eagles 
in  the  angles;  on  the  topmost  arm  is  the  initial  F.,  with  a  crown;  oa 
the  other  anas  the  inscription  Pottr  t*  Uthte.  The  ribboo  is  bbck 
with  a  divar  stripe  at  the  edges.  In  1866  a  special  grand  1 
instituted  forthacfown  prince  (afterwards  Frederick  III. )4 
Frederick  Charles.  It  was  in  i>-;<>  uranic-d  to  Count  von 
as  a  speri.il  di-tinction.  The  I-i  l.:r  uf  the  cl.i^s  for  «i  ience  or  art 
is  a  ciri  ui.ir  ir.nl.illii^n  of  white.  a  gold  catric  in  li  t  centre  sur- 
rounded by  a  bl,:e  border  with  the  ir.vnf.tii.ti  /'rw  le  Xtiritr  ;  cn  the 
white  field  the  letters  '-IF'.  II.  four  times  rc(«  .itii!,  .ind  (our  crowns 
in  cold  projcclinsfrom  the  rim.  1  he  ribbon  is  the  same  as  lor  ll* 
rainury  data.  Ilie  Order  tf  tht  Qmm*  foaadcd  by  U^iUiam  i.  in 
1 86 1 ,  ranks  with  the  Red  Eagle.  There  are  faor  dasaes.  with  nsaay 
subdivisions.  Other  I'nissian  orders  are  the  OHkr  of  W'jdtaHm 
instituted  by  William  II.  in  Ihqib:  a  Prussian  hfaa^  of  the  kwighll 
of  St  John  of  JcriJb.ili  m,  Jt  hit  nn  tier  Or  den.  in  its  present  form  dating 
from  lhg3;and  the  (.itnitv  Dtder  ci  the  lUuieif  llokenzoHern,  fouodec 
in  18^1  by  F'redcrick  William  I V.  Thrre  are  two  divisions,  military 
and  civil,  divnfed  into  four  cliv<  ,  J  he  military  liadi-e  it  a  white 
(loM  with  black  and  gold  edging,  resting  on  a  green  o>ak  and  laurd 
wieath;  the  central  medaUioa  bean  tlia  Pnnaiaa  E  ' 
arms  of  llohenzollem,  and  it  wrrountled  by  a  blue  1 
1  .otto  Vom  Fell  mm  Uerr'.  the  civil  badge  is  a  black  eagle,  with 
I  ti  c  head  encircled  with  a  blue  fillet  with  the  motto.  There  are  »l*» 
Uit  ladies  the  tW^r  of  Ser-.tte.  found<-d  in  1614  by  Frederick  Uiilun 
III.,  in  one  cl.is-.  Lui  enlarged  in  l^joand  in  1*65.  The  decoratwo 
of  merit  for  Ui'.wi  (  Verdunst-kreuti,  founded  in  1870,  was  raised  ta 
an  order  in  1907.  For  the  faawM  mOitaiy  dcoeiatidai,  ibe  hm 
Crosi,  see  .Medals. 

X.  .^jTPiTv — I  he  OrJer  rf  ike  Crn^  of  Rue  (Raulrn  Krone)  wjt 
founded  as  a  famiiy  order  by  F'rederick  Augustus  I.  in  1607.  it  «s 
ol  cne  class  only,  and  the  sons  and  nephews  of  the  sovereign  arc  boro 
knij^hts  of  the  order.  It  is  granted  to  foreign  ruling  princes  and 
subjects  of  high  rank.  The  badge  is  a  pale  green  cnamclkd  croa 
resting  on  a  goM  crown  with  eight  rue  leaves,  the  centre  is  wtiic 
with  the  crowned  irtonogram  of  the  founder  surrounded  by  a  gnea 
circlet  of  rue;  the  star  bears  in  its  centre  the  motto  Prmidtnhu 
Memor.  The  ribbon  is  green.  Other  Saxon  orders  are  the  miliury 
(Jrder  of  St  Henry,  for  diitinguislied  service  in  the  field,  founded  is 
1736  in  one  cla»s;  jinie  tSm  it  has  had  four  rla»<es:  the  ribbon  is 
sky  lJuc  wiih  i«o  viilow  »tti(>cs,  the  gold  cross  bears  in  the  centir 
the  cfligy  of  the  emiieror  llcnry  II.;  the  O'der  of  Albert,  lor  ci»il 
and  military  merit,  founded  in  tHyi  bv  Frederick  Augustus  II.  ia 
memory  of  Uuke  Allien  the  Bold,  the  founder  of  the  AlUcrtine  tne 
of  Saaoaqr.  haa  lix  daama;  the  Ordtr  tj  CM  iltril,  «aa  foiiDdad  ■> 
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I81S.  For  ladic*  there  arc  the  Oritr  M  Sidenia,  xHjn,  in  m^nuiry 
of  the  wife  o(  AlSrrt  tlie  UoUI.  the  nioihcr  {Sl'imm-MulUr)  c(  ihe 
Albrrtinc  line;  and  the  Man  1  /Inna  Order,  ii/l>6. 

%i.  The  tJiifhici  (li  Sax,'  Ail-niur^.  Saxe  Coburt  Cotka  and  Sate 
Mcininnen  have  in  common  tlic  family  OrdtT  of  ErnttI,  founded  in 
1833  in  incinury  ol  Uukc  Lrneit  the  Piou*  of  Saxc  Ootha  and  as  a 
revival  ol  tbe  Orrfcr  ^Cerma*  Intetnty  {Ordm  dtr  inUtkm  Rtdttch- 
kek)  founded  fat  1690^  Soxe  Cobur{  Cotha  and  Sun  Mainingen 
have  ako  tepaiate  cnxae*  of  merit  in  acienc*  and  act. 
■  xii.  Saxe  (r/tmor.— The  Ordn  At  Wkiki  McM  «r  Vt^tmut 
was  founded  in  173a  and  reiwwed  in  181^. 

xiii.  Wiirtttmbtrt. — The  Order  cf  Ihf  t><  tut  0/  WUrttrmbiri  wa» 
founded  in  1R18,  uniting  the  former  Order  of  Ihe  Coldrn  Ef.ftf  and  ail 
Onicr  <jf  civil  incrit.  It  hxs  five  classes.  The  1  ad^e  is  a  uhitc  cross 
Mirmountcd  by  the  royal  crown,  in  the  centre  the  initial  V  surrounded 
by  a  crimioa  bllet  on  which  is  the  mono  Funhdot  md  Treu;  in  the 
anriea  of  the  cross  are  four  ^Iden  leopards;  the  libbon  is  crimson 
with  two  bbck  stripe*.  6eudc«  the  military  Order  of  Utril  founded 
in  1759,  and  the  silver  croM  of  merit,  1900,  WUrttemberf  has  also 
the  Order  cf  Frtdcruk.  lK:^o,  and  the  OrdtT  of  Otga,  1871,  which  is 
gr.ii;!i-<J  lt>  liviitM  as  wiM  .1^  men. 

Qrrrce.-^lhc  Order  of  Ike  Rrdermrr  was  foundo<!  ai  such  in  183^ 
b>  King  Otto,  beinij  a  ronvcrsion  of  a  dnxiration  of  honour  instituted 
in  18^  by  the  Nattortal  Asacmbly  at  Argos.  There  are  five  classes, 
the  numbers  being  fcin>latcd  for  each.  An  illustration  of  the  badge 
and  ribbon  of  the  grand  crass  is  given  on  Plate  V.  ft^.  1. 

Holland, — ^The  Order  of  William,  for  mtlii;>r>-  merit,  was  founded 
la  181S  by  William  I.;  there  are  four  classes;  the  badge  is  a  white 
cross  re«tins  on  a  Rrren  Liurel  Burgundian  cross,  in  the  centre  the 
Burgur.il:  .:i  l!i!it  !.tcv1,  at  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Klwe.  The 
motto  Veer  Moed,  Brited,  Trouzv  (For  Valour,  Devotion.  Loyalty), 
apflears  on  the  ami*  of  the  cro^s.  The  cro«.s  is  surmounted  by  a 
iewclled  crown:  the  ribbon  i*  oranze  with  dark  blue  edging.  The 
Order  of  lit  NOhtrlmdi  Lion,  for  avil  merit,  was  founded  in  1818; 
there  are  four  dauca.  Hie  family  Ordtr  of  ike  Golden  Lion  of 
Nattam  poascd  in  1890  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  (see  under 
Liutmbmrt).  In  18^3  Queen  Wilhelmina  instituted  inc  Ordtr  cf 
Ofsnff-iVnsjija  with  five  naivs.  The  Trutonic Ordrr  (q  r.1.  <itrviving 
in  the  li.»ll  :ri)p  (ll.iiliwi.  L)  of  t'irrcht,  was  officially  t  t.  l '  shed  in 
the  Netherlands  by  the  States  General  in  1580.  It  was  iibolishcd 
hy  Napoleon  in  1811  and  was  mtorcd  in  1815. 

Jiaiy. — ^The  Order  of  the  Annuuziata,  the  highe«t  order  of  knieht- 
lioodof  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  i^6>  by  Amadeus  VI., 
COHflt  of  Savoy,  as  th« Order  of  the  Collare  or  (  ollar,  from  the  silver 
collar  made  up  of  love-knots  and  roses,  which  wa*  its  badge,  in 
honour  of  the  fifteen  joys  of  the  Virein;  hetKC  the  number  of  the 
knights  was  restricted  to  fifteen,  the  fifteen  chaplains  recited  fifteen 
niav..".  tai  h  il  ly,  ami  (he  <  l.iuws  of  the  oriE;inal  statute  of  the  order 
wen  til  teen  (.Xr.iadcus  \' 1 1 1.  added  five  others  in  I431).  Charles  III. 
dccrcvtj  that  the  order  should  be  cilled  the  Annuniiata,  and  made 
some  other  alterations  in  IM8.  Ilis  son  and  successor,  Emmanuel 
Philibert.  made  further  modifications  in  the  statute  and  thacoatttme. 
The  church  of  the  order  was  originally  the  CanhuMan  moimatcry  of 
Pierre«httel  in  the  district  of  Uugr-y,  but  after  Charles  Emmanuel  I. 
had  given  Bugcy  and  Dres^e  to  i-  ranee  in  1601  the  church  of  the 
order  was  transferred  to  the  CamaWi>K  e  monastery  near  Turin. 
That  rcligiotii  order  having  been  ssj|)prr^4td  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Kinfj  Cnarlcs  Alltrt  dc-crted  in  1840  that  the 
Carthu«i.m  church  o(  Collegno  should  be  the  cha|K-l  ol  the  order. 
The  knights  of  the  Annunriata  have  the  tide  of  "cousins  of  the 
hingi,"tMA  en)oy  precedence  o\-er  all  the  other  officials  of  the  state. 
TlW  costume  of  the  order  is  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  silk,  with 
•  purple  velvet  cloak  adorned  with  roses  and  gold  embroidery,  but 
it  H  now  never  worn:  in  the  colbr  the  motto  Ferl  is  inserted, on  the 
ineaninK  of  which  there  i*  Treat  uncertainty,'  and  from  it  hanRS  a 
x^-ndant  enclosing  a  medallion  rr;  resenting  the  AnnunrLilion  (sec 
late  IV.  fi?.  j).    An  account  of  the  order  is  given  in  Count  Luigi 


Cibrario's  Urdiii  C(;r<)//rr(>jdW CTuiia,  I846)  ihtb 
the  costume  and  badges. 

The  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St  laasnu  (SS  Maorido  e  Laasam). 
i»  a  comblnatton  of  two  ancient  orders.  The  Order  of  St  Matirice 
was  originally  founded  by  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1.134. 
when  he  retired  to  the  hermitage  of  Ripailte,  and  consisted  of  a  rroup 
of  h.ilf  a-dozen  rounrillors  who  were  to  advise  him  on  suth  atl.ilrs 
of  state  .14  he  cont  inucd  to  control.  When  he  Ix-came  ffipea*  Ft  li\  \'. 
thr  order  practically  cei'.id  to  exist.  It  wi*  re-e»tat  li<hed  at  the 
irnt.ini-c  of  l.mtninuel  I'hilitu  rt  hv  \'i'f<v  Pi  i-  V.  in  I  57?  as  a  military 
and  religious  order,  and  the  following  year  it  was  united  to  that  oi 
ScLaaatttsbyGrejioryXlII.  Thelattero(derhadbctnfoiindcdaaa 
mtlitafy  and  religious  oontmnRlty  at  the  thne  of  the  Latin  kingdont 
of  jemalem  with  the  objett  of  assisting  lepers,  many  of  whom 
were  among  its  members.  I'opes.  princes  and  nobles  <ndo«-cd  it 
with  estates  and  |»ivilcget,  including  that  of  ■dmiolftering  and 
■nceeedfag  to  the  propeRy  «  1c|Mfii  which  cecocyalty  kd  to  gisve 

*  It  hat  been  uhen  aa  the  Latin  word  mtanios  "  he  bcare  **  «r  as 
remeaenting  th*  initialt  of  the  legend  FmtUudt  Bta  Rhodmm  Tunit, 
with  an  allurioa  to  •  defence  of  the  idaad  of  Rwidea  by  aa  •adcot 

;of  Savoy. 

XV.  ij* 


abuses.   With  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  the  knighttof  St  Lazarua, 

v,hcn  driven  (rom  the  Holy  l.and  .ind  Fiivpt,  tnikTatefl  to  Fr.ii'ce 
(l.';l)anil  N:i[ilcs  ( 1  j  ft ).  uherc  ihty  (ouad-o  !e|.  r  Ij  .-.j.itils.  The 
order  in  .Naples,  which  alone  was  afterwards  rii:o,jni/iH!  ,ci  the  le^'iti- 
mate  descendant  of  the  Jerusalem  community,  was  emp<^*er<d  to 
M'ire  and  confine  anyone  suspected  of  leprosy,  a  permission  which  led 
to  the  esublishroent  of  a  regular  iaqitnitorial  system  of  blackmaii. 
In  the  13th  and  i6th  eeniurie*  dtiaensloiia  broke  out  among  iha 
knights,  and  the  onler  declined  in  credit  and  wealth,  until  noally 
the  grand  roaster,  Giannotto  Castiglioni,  resigned  his  Twsitlon  !• 
favour  of  f£n)munuel  Philibert,  duke  of  ?Mvoy.  in  1571.  Two  veors 
later  the  orders  ol  St  l-azarusand  St  Maurice  were  mcorporalej  into 
one  community,  the  members  of  which  were  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  fii;ht  its  enemies  as  well  as  10 
continue  assisting  lepers.  The  galleys  of  the  order  subsequently 
took  part  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Turks  and  the  Biarbary 
pirates.  Leprosy,  which  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  I7tb  cen> 
tury,  broke  out  once  more  in  the  i8th,  ana  in  1773  a  hospital  waa 
established  by  the  order  at  Aosta,  made  famous  by  Aavicr  dt 
Maiitre's  talc.  Le  Liprtux  dt  U  eiU  d'Aoste.  The  statutes  were 
|.uMii,hed  in  1816,  by  v^hu  h  date  Ihe  order  liad  lo-t  its  mili'.iry 
rhar.ifter;  it  was  rrfi>rmc<l  first  by  l^harles  Albert  (1831),  and  later 
by  Victor  Fmmanucl  fl.,  king  ol  Italy  (l^*-'*).  The  knighthood  ol 
St  Maurice  and  bi  Lazarus  is  now  a  dignity  conferred  by  the  king 
of  Italy  (the  grand  master)  00  persons  distinguished  in  the  ^blle 
tervioe,  science,  art  and  letters,  trade,  and  above  all  in  charitable 
works,  to  which  Its  income  U  devoted.  Thcte  are  five  classc«.  The 
badRe  of  the  combined  order  is  composed  of  the  white  cross  with 
trefoil  termination  of  St  1^/arus  re«tinir  on  the  green  cros-s  of  St 
Maurice;  both  cru>s<s  are  Ifordcrid  K^'ld.  The  first  four  chu-cs 
wear  the  badjje  5US|K.ndcd  from  a  royal  crown.  The  ribbon  is  dark 
green. 

Sec  L.  Cibrario,  Dtttritiont  tiorica  de[H  Ordini  CaxoUcrttchi,  x'ol.  i. 
(Turin,  1846);  CalndaHt  Rtak,  aa  aaaaal  pablicatioii  laved  ia 

Rome. 

The  military  Order  cf  Satoy  v^as  foumletl  in  1815  by  ViL;<ir 
Emmanuel  of  Sardinia;  badtc  modiliL-d  I855  and  1857.  It  has  ncjw 
five  classes.  The  bad>[e  is  a  wliite  croM,  the  arms  of  which  expand 
and  terminate  in  an  obtuse  an^le;  round  the  cross  is  a  ^rccn  laurel 
and  oak  wreath;  the  central  medallion  is  red,  bearing  m  gold  two 
crossed  swords,  the  initials  of  the  founder  and  the  dale  1855.  The 
ribbon  is  red  with  a  central  stripe  of  blue.  The  Ciril  Order  of  Savoy. 
founded  in  1831  by  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  it  of  one  class,  aiia 
in  statutes  of  iP^g  is  limited  to  60  members.  The  badpe  is  the  plain 
5>avoy  cross  in  blue,  with  silver  medallion,  the  ribbon  is  blue  wi;li 
white  borders.  The  Order  of  Ike  Crovn  of  Ilcly  was  founded  in  tbit^ 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  in  commemoratiM  Of  tha  MBfoa  Of  Italy 
into  a  kingdom.     There  are  five  classes. 

Lwurnt  urt. — The  Order  cf  the  Gulden  Lion  was  founded  as  a  family 
order  of  the  house  of  Nassau  by  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  ami 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  jointly.  On  the  death  of  William  in  1800  it 
passed  to  the  crand  duke  of  Luxemburg;  it  has  only  one  cLasa. 
The  Order  cf  Adohkus  cf  A'ajioa,  for  civil  and  military  merit,  infotlT 
classes,  «,n  fi  unued  in  iSj"*,  and  the  Order  cf  the  Ojk  Oc-^ffisaaa 
general  order  of  merit.tnfivcclaMcs,in  1841, modified  1858. 

Monaco. — The  Ordtr  tt  St  CktuUt,  five  clasaea,  was  founded  la 
1858  by  Prince  Charles  III.  and  remodelled  in  1863.  It  is  a  general 
order  of  merit. 

Monlentpo. — ^The  Order  cf  St  Peter,  founded  in  l8sa,  is  a  family 
order,  in  one  class,  and  only  given  to  members  of  the  princely  family ; 
the  Order  of  Pernio,  or  of  tnc  Indepmdenee  of  iSontenttro,  is  a  Kcnetal 
order  of  merit,  in  four  classes,  with  tulKlivisions.  also  founded  in  1^52. 

J\'or-.tjy. — The  Order  of  M  C'.^f  w.is  fuunrk-tl  in  1847  by  Our  1. 
in  honour  of  St  Olaf,  the_  founder  of  Christianity  in  .N'l.ru.iy,  as  a 
general  order  of  merit,  military  and  civil.    There  are  three  tr.U 


the  last  two  being,  in  l873«nd  1890.  subdivided  intotwo  Krade«ca<h. 
The  baclgeaad  ribbon  is  illustrated  on  i'bte  V.  fs^.  s.  The  rcvrrta 
hoars  the  motto  J?rf«c  Scr.ihed  (Right  and  Truth).  The  Order  oflht 
Sorveiian  Lion,  founded  in  1904  by  Oscar  II..  haa  only  oae  cuaa; 
foreignersonwhomthe  order  is  conf  erred  must  be  sotwteigas  «r  bsada 
of  stales  or  member*  of  reigning  houses. 

J'lifMxt. — The  .irrangeincnt  and  constitution  of  the  piapat  onlers 
was  reincxlellid  by  a  brief  of  Fius  X.  in  1905.  The  Order  of  Christ. 
the  supreme  pontiTical  order,  is  of  one  class  only;  for  the  history  of 
this  ancient  order  see  Forlugai  (infra).  The  badge  and  ribboo  is 
the  same  as  the  oMcr  Portuguese  form.  The  Order  of  Pi$u  ina 
founded  in  1847  by  Pius  IX.:  there  are  now  three  classes:  the  badge 
is  an  eight-pointed  blue  star  with  golden  flames  betwcrn  the  rays, 
a  white  centre  bears  the  founder's  name;  the  ribbon  is  blue  with  luo 
red  stripes  at  each  border.  The  Order  of  St  Creffry  ihe  Creel,  founded 
in  1831.  is  in  (wo  divisions^  civd  and  milil.iry.  each  having  three 
classes.  The  Order  of  St  Syhrster  w  a«  ori;;inally  founded  as  I  lie 
Order  of  Ike  Co!den  Spur  by  Paul  IV.  in  15,59  as  a  military  body, 
though  tradition  assigns  it  to  Constanti.nc  the  Grc.it  and  Pope 
Sylvester.  It  was  reorganised  ■•*■>  Older  of  merit  by  CregoryXvl. 
in  1841.  In  1905  the  order  was  divided  into  three  classes,  and  a 
separate  order,  that  of  the  Cttdtn  S^  or  Cotdtn  Lefiom  {Milttia 
Aurata)  was  established,  in  one  class,  with  the  numbers  limited  to  a 
buadrcd.  ThecnMBi'rv£Mic«i^<lP0ffJt/i<e.iiutittttadby  LeoXlil, 
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tm  l8M  is  a  decoration,  not  an  order.  There  remain*  the 
Venerable  Orier  of  ike  Holy  StpuUkrt,  of  which  tra(!ition  nuiens 
(he  foiiinj.itiori  to  Grxifrcy  <je  Bouillon.  It  »as.  h  >h r\er,  probably 
(uundcd  a>  a  miliury  unk-r  (iir  (he  prutection  i>(  the  Huly  sepulchre 

^ Ait  Sander  VI.  in  1496.  The  ri^hl  to  Dominate  tO  tW  OlWr  «M 
red  with  the  |>uuo  as  grand  inaMcr  by  the  guardiu  ot  th*  pMlMt 
Mitmtt  in  Jerutalem,  later  tqr  the  Frmocucsna.  and  then  by  the 
Latin  itnlriarch  in  Jeruwlcnt.  In  190s  the  htter  was  nominated 
mnd  nuMtnr,  b«t  tfaa  pope  mervci  tb*  joint  riiht  «f  nnminntion. 

in  thf  angles. 

Porr.n^.il.  -ThcOrdtToJ  C>'ri:l  w:.:  (l'Uu'\i:<\  on  the  aliolition  of  the 
Tcmplarii  by  DionyMUtor  Dinuof  i'urtujtal  and  in  1318  in  conjunc- 
tion milt  Pope  John  XXlLtlMMfc  Iwvinf  tne  light  to  nooiiflate  to  the 
Mder.  The  |xi(ia1  branch  wrvlvn  at  a  dtttuict  order.  In  1512  it 
nma  farmed  a*  a  iJiNtinct  rnrtii;(iet«  order  and  ibeirand  matterthlp 
DMUd  in  the  crown  of  i'ortuKal.  In  1 789  its  original  religiout 
•<>pcct  was  abancJijiK-d,  and  with  the  excvptiort  that  itt  nembers 
must  be  of  tho  Roman  Guli  .lir  (,i.ih,  it  U  .  ntitrly  teculartced. 
There  are  thrr-c  cld^scs.  The  on^jin.il  bfldfjc  of  the  order  was  a  long 
r><l  cross  *ith  expanitcd  flat  cnj^  brain.;;  a  nv.jJl  cru^i  in  white; 

the  ribbon  it  red.   The  modern  Uadfie  is  a  blue  enamelled  crou 
1  mwlJii  tiMflwcaU  MOdnllia*.  in  white.  oon> 
litt*  croe&  The  oMir  rarm  b  worn  wfoh  the 
ind^rrottes.    The  Order  0/  lAr  rower  and  Sw»rd  was 


Itflwthtj 
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fotindeil  in  IM6  tn  Brazil  by  the  regent,  afterwards  king  lohn  VI. 
of  I'ortuKal.  as  a  revival  of  jlie  old  OriUr  of  Ik*  Sts>»rd,  said  to  have 
Ijoen  founded  by  .XUi  n.v-)  V.  in  1459.  It  w.is  remodelled  in  J8j2 
unrler  its  prfvrit  nimc  anil  conn itulion  as  a  general  order  of  military 
ai\>l  ivil  ineiit.  1  lure  are  live  ela'**e».  The  badi;e  of  the  order  and 
ribbon  i»  illustrated  on  Plate  IV'.  fix  4.  The  OnUr  oi  St  Bentdict  ej 
Ant  (earlier  of  Bma),  iomded  m  llAl  na  •  iwgioiiB  miliury 
order,  wat  loeuariicd  in  at  an  otdcr  of  mlwary  nerft,  in  four 
classes.  The  fjadec  is  a  Rrecn  croit  fieury;  the  nhbon  it  erecn. 
The  Order  of  St  Jamei  of  Ihe  Sunrd,  or  James  of  Compostella,  it 
a  branch  of  the  Spnnish  e;rder  of  that  name  (>cc  under  Jfrain).  It 
alw  was  »<•<  t;l.iri/ed  in  I78<j,  and  in  iSfij  was  constituted  an  order 
of  merit  for  Mriencv,  literature  and  art.  in  fi\T  classes.  The  badge  is 
the  lily-hilted  sword  of  St  Jamei.  enainelled  red  with  gold  borders; 
the  ribbon  it  violet.  In  1789  these  three  orders  were  granted  a 
tuiamua  ItBijm  imllinf  Iho  ihm  witwutti  cioiwe  In  ■  "  --- 
the|o■ntf1raMUlM,  |reeanndvinHl«nn<t0ttn 
was  added  a  red  sacred  heart  and  toMl  wMleCloa.  There «C alto 
Ihe  C;r<^rr  of  Our  Lady  of  Villa  ViteA  <lSl9),  far  both  wne,  and  the 
Order  cf  St  /j'j'^/.'i.  1 801.  for  ladies. 

Rumj:iii-.  — I  Ki  Order  of  the  Star  of  Rumeinia  ua«  fi  umled  in  1877, 
and  the  Ot.-l--'  nj  !hf  Crmm  of  Rumania  in  iS.'<i,  both  in  five  classes, 
for  civil  an  !  mi^t  iry  merit;  the  ribbon  of  the  first  is  red  with  blue 


borders,  of  (he  second  light  blue  with  two  silver  stripes. 

XiiMMi.— Tlie  CMir  af  Si  Amlnm  waa  founded  in  1698  by  IVter 
the  Great,   Itbthechief  onhr  01  nw  empire,  and  admttatoncarriet 


with  it  according  to  thevtatirtee  of  1710  the  orders  of  St  Anne, 
Alexander  Stviky,  and  the  Wkilt  Eagle;  then?  is  only  one  class. 
T1)e  badge  and  ribbon  is  illustrated  in  Plate  (v^  s  The  collar  is 
Composed  of  three  memfxTS  alternately,  the  i-ii'i  n  il  eagle  licarinj 
on  a  red  med.llllon  a  figure  of  Se  George  slavinj;  t  h4-  1  Ji.ijjon.  the  badge 
of  ttif  grand  <li:chy  of  Moskow,  the  cipher  of  the  ciiiiierur  Paul  I. 
in  gokl  on  a  blue  ground,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  aitd 
turroundcd  by  a  trophy  of  wcaponi  and  peen  and  white  mmI  n 
citrular  red  and  gold  ttar  with  a  blue  St  Andrew't  crow.  Toe  Order 
•/  St  Catherine,  for  tadica.  nnltB  next  to  the  St  Andrew.  It  was 
founded  under  the  name  of  Ibe  Order  of  Rrteue  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1714  in  honour  of  the  empresa  Cafherine  and  the  part  ^hr  had 
taken  in  rescuing  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Pruth  in  1 7 1  r ,  Thr  -r  arc- 
two  cla^c*.  The  grand  crosii  i<  only  for  meiiilH  r*  o(  the  imj"  r<.il 
house  and  la<liesof  the  hlj;he^t  nobility.  The  w-rnnd  rl.i=.s  wa^  added 
in  1797.  The  badge  o^  the  order  is  a  cross  of  diamonds  bearing  in  a 
■MMuillioa  the  eOgy  of  St  Catherine.  The  ribbon  it  red  with  the 
motto  Ar  Lm  and  Falherhnd  in  titvcr  lettcrt.  The  Order  of  St 
Alexander  Netsky  was  founded  in  1715  by  the  emprets  Catherine  I. 
There  U  only  ooe  class.  The  Iwdge  is  a  red  enamelled  cross  with 
SoM  eagles  in  the  angles,  bMring  in  a  mc^lallion  the  mounted  effigy 
of  St  Alexander  Nevsky.  The  ribl>on  is  red.  The  Order  of  ike 
While  Eagle  was  foumliil  iti  1713  by  .Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  was 
a'f.mted  as  a  Russian  order  in  ifijl ;  there  is  one  class.  I  he  Ordrr 
cl  St  Anne  wat  founded  by  Charlet  Frederick,  duke  of  Hol.iein- 
ooltorp  in  1735  in  honour  of  hit  wife.  Anna  Petrovna.  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great.  It  was  adopted  ata  Russian  order  in  1797  ><y  their 
grandson,  the  emperor  Paul.  There  are  four  classes.  Other  orders 
arp  thowof  5>  Vladimir,  founded  by  Catherine  II.,  1783,  four  classes, 
and  of  St  5teinjlaM.  founded  af%inally  at  n  Poliah  order  by  Suois- 
hut  AuKustua  PmUtowikl  In  1765,  and  ndopted  na  n  Rinaian 
order  in  1831. 

The  military  Ordtr  tf  St  Crorf^e  was  foundi  <l  liy  the  emprcs 
Catherine  II.  in  1769  for  military  service  on  l.ind  and  vca.  with  four 
clas^-s;  a  fifth  class  for  non-eommis«ioncd  (.liu-.rs  and  men.  the 
St  Ctorre'i  Croit,  was  adder!  in  I807.  The  badge  is  a  while  cross 
witfi  gittd  liorder  .  with  a  red  central  medallion o«  which  ia  the  figure 
of  St  George  slaying  ttie  dragoA.  Tlw  riUMM  la  «mngc  with 
tliree  biar  it  t(ri|Mstk 


5mi<i, — The  Order  *f  the  White  En^Jr.  xhv  prinripal  ordi  r,  »a» 
founded  by  Milan  I  in  ti&3.  stat  uies  ISH?,  in  five  cUsses ;  the  ri>  U  a 
is  blue  and  red  .  the  Order  of  .Si  5<;ru.  fcHinded  1 88j.  also  in  h-.  i  i  Isiv  s, 
it  an  order  of  merit  (or  science  and  art;  the  Order  t^f  ike  Stat  ajf 
JCaanaHtmnilth.  faur  dameak  wan  faMHliil  by  Wtnr  1.  in  tna^ 
TbeSS^ToftfsbScI  £A^nSSnE7iUmiSrL  In  iMiaS 
of  Takmv.  founded  originally  by  MiclincI  Obrenovitch  in  lt6iSi 
rcconstiiuud  in  1883.  are  since  the  dymttic  revolution  of  1903  nn 
longer  bi  >tnw.  <l.  The  Order  of  St  iMsarm  is  not  a  general  order,  tho 
cross  an<l  ei  llar  being  only  worn  by  the  king. 

Spatn. —  riie  Sivini>-li  l,.ranth  (A  the  Otli-r  cf  llir  Golden  Fleeta 
hat  liecti  tle.iie<l  ..lx/\f.  I  In-  iliric.  H!ri-.i  an,  i,  r-.i  'irders  of  Sfain — 
of  St  James  of  Compostella,  or  Si  James  of  tite  Swoia,  of  Ateamtara  and 
of  d/olroaa—atiil  aaitt  aa  order*  of  niefit.lb»firKinthntt  * 
the  latt  two  aaordcra of  military  merit  in  one dbaa.  Theyi 
originally  founded  na  military  religiout  orders,  like  the  CIL 
Tcmpfatrtand  the  Hoipitallcn.  but  to  fight  for  the  true  faith  1  _ 
the  Moort  in  Spain.  The  present  badgi-s  of  the  orders  repretent  the 
crosses  that  the  knit;l.l «  More  r  n  t hi  ir  iii.i nl Irs.  I  liat  of  31  James  of 
Conipostelb  islhe  r«l  hly-hilted  »»ord  of  bt  James ;  th»-  riblon  is  also 
rc'\.  The  other  two  orders  wear  the  cross  fleury — AUantara  red, 
Calalrava  green,  w  ith  corresponding  ribbons.  A  short  histor>'  of  thcte 
ordert  may  be  here  jdvcn.  Tradition  gisYt  the  fotwdathm  of  the 
Order  of  Knithls  of  St  Jamtt  of  Compostella  Rambo  lU  hiac  of 
Leon,  in  the  loih  century,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  tlieMoora. 
but.  nistorically.ihc  onlcr  dales  from  the  confirmation  in  tiys  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  It  gained  great  reputation  in  the  w.irs  againit 
the  Moorsand  betame  very  we.illliy.  In  14'jj  llie  t'ra  1: J- r-.,i>Ic rship 
was  annexed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  ami  wa^  vested  [it  rniariently 
in  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Pope  Adrian  V'l.  in  15.*^. 

The  Order  o/Jtmightt  of  Alcantara,  inttitutcil  about  1 156  by  the 
brothen  Don  Suares  and  Don  Gomes  de  Banientoa  (or  prDtiinn 
acainit  the  Moora.  In  1197  they  wereoonirnAedntaitliiiauaoidcc 
01  knIghthoodunderBeneoictineruleby  IV>peAleunder  III.  Uotl 
about  tiii  they  were  known  at  the  Knightt  of  San  Julian  dil 
Pcrcyro;  but  when  the  defence  of  Alcantara,  newly  wrci.te<l  from 
the  Mo<jr»  by  AInhonso  IX.  of  Castile,  was  entrusted  10  them  they 
took  their  name  from  that  city.  For  a  considerable  time  they  were 
in  some  degree  subject  to  the  grand  mavter  of  the  kindred  order 
of  Calatrava.    Ultimately,  however,  they  asserted  their  indcpro- 

^ by  electing  a  grand  matter  of  their  own.  the  first  Iwlder  oif  ihn 
being  Don  Diego  Sonche.  During  the  rale  of  thirty  ■atten 
tuccetaive  grand  niastert,  similarly  choien,  the  influence  and  wealth 
of  the  order  gradually  increased  until  the  Knightt  of  Alcantara  wvre 
almost  as  powerful  as  ihc  sovereign.  In  1494-140^  Juan  de  Zufiita 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resign  the  grand-iTUlstersnip  to  Ferdinand, 
who  thereupon  vested  it  in  his  own  person  as  king;  and  this  arran,;c- 
ment  wat  raiifted  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  Vf.,  and  was  d<  t  Urr^l 
permanent  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  The  yearly  income  of 

/.uAiga  at  the  time  of  hit  teaignation  nmannted  to  ISIMMO  < ' 
In  Pope  f^ul  III.  reieated  the  kidghu  from  the  altiet 
Benedictine  rule  by  giving  them  permiition  to  marry,  though  « 
marriage  wat  forfaidden.  The  three  vowt  were  henceforth  Anf lesMa. 
castilas  conju[alis  and  eonversio  morum.  In  modern  times  the  his- 
tory of  the  oniir  h,i>  Ixxn  Sfimewhat  chequered.  When  Joseph 
lionapartc  became  king  of  Spain  in  i  HoH,  he  deprived  the  knights  of 
their  revenues,  which  were  only  |iarti,illy  recovered  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  Vil.  in  1814.  The  order  ccated  to  cxi^t  at  a 
tpitiuial  body  in  1S35. 

The  CMtr  of  KniMs  ef  Calairoia  waa  fannded  in  1158  l>y  Don 
Sancbo  III.  orCasiile.  who  pmented  the  tnam  of  Calatrava.  itewly 
wrested  from  the  Moor*,  to  thom  to  guard.  In  f  t6|  INipe  Aleaan- 
der  III.  granted  confirmation  as  a  rrttgious  military  order  under 
Cistiri-kin  rule.  In  1 197  Calatrava  fell  into  the  hands  oi  the 
Moors  and  the  order  removed  to  the  caille  of  S-iKatierra.  but 
recovered  their  town  in  121  j.  In  I4>"i;  Ferdin.>nd  i/i-d  the  graitd- 
mastership,  and  it  was  finally  vested  in  the  crown  of  buain  in 
The  order  became  a  military  order  of  merit  ia  Idol  and  «ma  raaMir 
nized  in  187^  The  Rofal  and  tOuStrimu  Oritr  tf  Ckmrltz  FiJ. 
was  founded  in  I77r  by  Charles  III.,  in  two  clascrt:  altered  in  1804. 
ii  was  abolished  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1809.  together  with  all  the 
Spani-.h  orders  except  the  Gohlen  Fleece,  ami  the  Roycl  Order  of  the 
Kni^kls  of  5piiin  was  established.  In  lii4  Fcrdin.ind  \  ILrtvived 
the  tre'cr,  and  in  1^47  it  ri-<'civcd  its  present  corivtitutK'n.  \L».  of 
ll-.nc  i  :.r-^  >  i;he  1  lymni.ioilrrs  in  two  dl^l■ln^^).  riie  Lia<!,;c  of  the 
order  is  a  blue  and  white  cross  susfiendi-d  from  a  green  laurel  wreath, 
in  the  angles  arc  golden  lilies,  and  the  oval  Centre  bears  a  figure  of 
ihe  Virgin  in  a  golden  glory.  The  ribbon  h  blue  and  white.  The 
Order  of  Isabella  Ike  CaiMu  was  founded  in  l8i^  under  the  pntraanat 
of  St  Iut>clla.  wife  of  Diniz  of  Portngal;  onginaliy  inttttutcdio 
reward  loyalty  in  defence  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Amerira. 
it  is  now  a  general  order  of  merit,  in  three  classes.  The  badge  is  a 
red  rayed  cross  with  gold  rays  in  the  angles,  in  the  centre  a  ripre- 
sentatiim  (/(  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  the  cro>s  is  attached  to  the 
yellow  and  white  ribbon  by  a  green  laurel  wreath.  Other  Sjxinifh 
orders  arc  the  Maria  Louisa,  1792.  for  noble  ladies:  the  military  and 
naval  orders  of  merit  of  St  Feratnand.  founded  by  the  Cmics  in  iSi  I. 
five  el.isses;  of  Si  Ermrnrgild  (llrrmenetildo).  1814,  three  classrs.  «f 
Military  Merit  and  Aaw/  Merit,  1866.  and  of  Maria  Ckruttm, 
1890;  the  Ordtr     BtnffUtmtn  for  civil  mcritt  idgfii  that  <f 
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dlftnse  XII.  for  merit  in  science,  literature  and  art,  IQOI,  and  the 
C*fii  Order  cfAlJonio  XII..  \')Ol. 

Svtdtn. — The  OrdtT  of  the  Strapkim  (i  he  "  B!tic  Ribbon  ").  Tradi- 
tion attribirtt*  the  foundation  ol  this  most  illu  -ii  riuus  order  of  knishi  • 
bood  to  Masnus  I.  in  laSo,  more  certainty  attaches  to  the  tmn  that 
tiMWdcr  wa*  in  existence  in  1336.  In  i(»  RKHlern  form  the  order 
dstet  frgm  its  recon»titulion  in  174S  by  Frcdcficic  I..  modi6cd  by 
Bt.it!:tr»  of  1798  am)  Ifir4.  Fxtlu^ive  of  the  sovtrcifin  .TniJ  (he 
priP'  of  the  bl'jfxi.  llif  order  i>  limil<-<l  to  7J  Sucdi  h  .iii'l  8  ii  -1  u  r. 
mcrnlKrv  The  n.uivc  menitx  r^  mw-t  be  already  mcnilx-rs  o(  the 
Order  oj  the  .Snord  or  tlic  I'oSe  Slir.  Thirc  i»  a  prelate  of  the  order 
which  15  administered  by  a  chapter;  tlic  ch.ipti  of  the  knights  is  in 
the  Riddar  Holmskyrka  at  Siockholni.  The  l).^tl^^c  and  ribtwn  of 
Che  crand  rrot*  is  illustrated  on  Plate  V.  fif.  6.  The  collar  is  formed 
of  alternate  goUi  seraphim  and  blue  enamelled  ixttriarchal  crosses. 
The  motto  is  ffut  tfomiitum  Salmlpr.  The  Order  ef  Ihe  Svund 
fthc  "  Vcllow  Kitition  ")■  the  princiivil  S»edi>h  military  order,  »as 
loundrd,  it  is  uii],  by  CustaN  us  I.  Vasa  in  I5.'2,  ami  was  re-estab- 
lished by  Ffi.  Icris  k  I.,  with  the  Serapkim  and  the  /V.V  .flar  in  I'^S; 
modificati  on*.  Ii.im'  en  ni.ide  in  1798,  181.^  and  i-^  ).  Thtrcare 
five  classes,  with  suUlivisions.  The  badge  it  a  white  cross,  in  the 
angles  gold  crawns,  the  points  of  the  cross  joined  by  gold  swords 
entwined  with  gold  and  blue  belts,  in  the  blue  centre  an  upright 
•word  with  the  three  crowns  in  cold,  the  uholc  surmounted  by  the 
lOyal  crown  The  ribbon  is  yellow  with  blue  cdcing.  The  Order 
«f  ike  Pule  Star  [Polir  .Suir.  .Xcrih  Star,  the  "  BUck  Ribbon  "), 
founded  in  1748  for  ci\il  merit,  has  since  1S44  three  classes.  The 
white  cross  li.irs  a  fivc-pointcd  silver  star  on  a  blue  medallion. 
The  riliUm  I.  bLck.  The  QrJer  0/  V'csa  (the  "  Creen  Ribbon  "), 
founded  by  Cu>tjvus  111.  in  177a  as  an  orderof  merit  for  services 
rendetwi  to  the  nationti  iaduitries  and  manufactures,  has  three 
t^sm.  with  subdivision!.  The  white  cross  badge  bears  on  a  blue 
centre  the  charge  of  the  home  of  Vka,  a  goM  meef  ^haped  like  a 
vax' with  twt>  handles.  The  rfltlioa  b men.  The  Order  of  CkarUs 
Xm..  founded  in  181 1,  is  granted  to  Freemasons  of  hish  degree. 
It  is  thus  quite  unique. 

Turtry — The  Xnchan-i-Imliaj,  or  Ord^r  rf  PriviU^r,  utis  founded 
by  .AMul  Hjmiil  II.  in  1879  3»  a  pencml  orilLr  <if  mLrit  in  one  class; 
the  t>i5ikaH-el-lJlikhar,  or  Order  of  ijiory,  al>o  one  cUss.  loundi.-d 
1831  by  Mahmoud  II.;  the  Nitcitan-i-Utjidi.  the  Mejidieh,  was 
foundca  as  a  civil  and  military  order  of  merit  In  1S51  by  Abdul 
Mcdijid.  There  arc  five  clasps;  the  badge  is  a  siKtr  sun  of  seven 
dutfacd  rays,  withcreacent  and  star  between  each  cluster;  on  a  cold 
centre  i*  (he  sultan's  name  in  black  Turkish  lettering,  surrounded  hy 
a  red  fillit  inv  riticd  with  the  words  Zeal,  Dnclton,  luiyall;-;  it  is 
suvfu  nrlcJ  frnm  n  rcH  tre-ccnt  and  star;  the  riljbon  is  red  witn  green 
bririi.  r\.  Tlie  kli<-<ii'.c  of  Kgypt  has  authority,  delefnifed  by  the 
•ulian.  to  grant  thi>  order.  The  Nifchatt-i-OtmaKie,  the  Otmanuh, 
(or  civil  and  military  merit,  was  founded  bjr  Abdul  Aaif  in  1862; 
it  has  four  classes.  The  badge  is  a  gokl  sun  with  se%-en  cold-bordered 
green  rays;  (he  red  centre  bcjrsthc  crcKcnt,.ind  it  is  also  sutju  nded 
from  a  gold  rre-icent  and  star;  the  ribbon  is  green  bordert-d  with 
led.  The  Niuhan-i-Sckefakat  ej  Compassion  or  BtnevoUnu,  was 
iaititutrd  for  ladies,  in  three  classes,  in  1878  by  the  sulun  tn  honour 
of  the  work  done  for  the  non-combatant  victimsof  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877  in  connexion  with  the  Turkish  Comp,T -sior.ate  Fund 
started  by  the  late  Raroneu  Burdetl-Coutts.  bhe  was  one  of  the 
first  to  receive  theorder.  Thercarealiothe  family  order,  for  Turkish 
princes,  the  Hamtdani-Ati-Osaun,  founded  in  189J.  nnd  the£nlofro«ii, 
in  15103. 

iSan-F.uroffan  Orders.— Oi  the  various  states  of  Central  and 
South  .Amcri'  .i.  N'ir.iragua  has  the  American  Order  ^  San  Juan  or 
Grey  Tenon.  f.TiiiifecJ  in  1857,  in  three  classes:  and  Venesuela  that  of 
the  Bm5<  of  B^Ui  jr,  1HS4.  five  clashes;  the  ribbon  is  yellow,  blue  and 
red.  Mexieo  h.is  al-oliihed  its  former  orticrs,  the  Xlexican  Eatle, 
1865.  and  Our  Lady  oJ  Guadalupe,  i'S53;  as  has  Brazil  those  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  i8jj.  Dom  Pedro  I.,  I8?6.  the  Rose,  1830.  and  the 
Braailian  branches  of  the  Portuguese  orders  of  Okrisi,  St  Benedid 
tfAmmmMtdStJamtt.  The  lepobikan  Ordtr  ef  CsiMHtaf,  (oondcd 
S  1890.  was  abolUHd  in  1*91  ^ . 

Ckina. — ^Tbere  arv  no  orders  for  lutives,  and  such  distinctions  at 
are  conferred  by  the  different  coloured  buttons  of  the  mandarins, 
the  grades  indioted  by  the  number  of  peacocks'  feathers,  the  gift 
of  the  yellow  jacket  .ind  the  like,  are  rather  in«gnia  of  rank  or  per- 
foiul  marks  of  honour  than  orders,  whether  of  knighthood  or  merit, 
in  the  European  sense.  For  foreigners,  however,  the  emperor  in 
1882  established  the  sole  order,  that  of  the  IfHberiol  Double  Droron, 
in  five  classes,  the  first  three  of  which  are  furtner  divided  into  three 
mdes  each,  maUng  eleven  grades  in  alL  The  recipients  eligible 
Mr  the  various  claaics  are  graded,  from  the  first  grade  of  the  first 
class  for  reigning  sovereigns  clown  to  the  fifth  class  for  merchants 
an'l  m.inufarturers-  'The  insljnia  of  the  onjer  irc  unique  in  ".hape 
ami  i;'-C'ir.iti"n.    Of  the  three  );rades  of  the  first  tin-  (■,if).;e  is 

a  rtxianguljr  ^;  ikl  ajid  \iKow  enamel  plaijue,  decorated  with  two 
upright  Lluc  draRon-^.  wjth  iletniK  in  groen  add  while,  between  the 
beads  for  the  lirst  grade  a  pearl,  for  the  second  a  ruby,  for  the  third 

•  oonl.aetinfmn.wbiteandcsi'lci'vl'''  Tlw  siar  of  tlw  plaque 
«afMt  Car  tiw  difcrent  chiM  Tlie  badaei  fiitkeotbcr  rMrclasaea 
MVfWMd  plMpwi;  the  fnt  three  with  iadeniedediea,  the  hat  plain; 
in  lha  aHMd  dm  tbe  dfasuMs  aat  ia  rilm  «a  a  yellaw  aoo  tfU 


ground,  the  jewel  is  a  cut  coral;  the  grades  differ  in  the  colour,  shape, 
Ac,  of  the  borders  ami  indentations;  in  the  third  class  the  drayuns 
are  gold,  the  ground  green,  the  jewel  a  wpphite;  in  the  lounh  the 
sdver  dragons  arc  on  a  blue  ground,  the  jewel  a  lapis  b/-:li:  in  the 
fifth  green  dragons  on  a  silver  ground,  the  jewel  a  pearl.  The 
ribbons,  decorated  with  cmbrcndcfcd  dragons,  difior  for  tbt  tariiim 
grades  and  rUsscs. 

yjp.j»i.— The  lapanese  orders  have  all  been  instituted  by  tbt 
emperor  Mut»u  lliio.  In  design  and  workmanship  the  inrignh  of 
jhe  orders  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  art  of  the  native  enamellers. 
The  Order  of  the  Ckrysanthemnm  (Kiitwa  Daijasho).  founded  in 
1877.  has  only  one  class-  It  is  but  rarely  conferred  on  other*  than 
members  of  the  royal  house  or  foreign  rulers  or  princes.  The  lu  l^e 
of  the  order  nuj^  be  described  as  follows:  From  a  centre  of  red 
enamel  repieseniing  the  sun  issue  32  white  gold  hawfcud  lays  in 
four  sharply  profecting  groups,  between  the  angle*  of  which  are  fow 
yellow  conventional  chrvsanthctnum  flowers  with  green  leaves 
f  irinir.i;  a  (irulc  on  which  the  rays  rest;  the  whole  is  Kuspeodcd 
from  a  l.irgrr  >-ellow  chr>anthrmi!m.  The  ribbon  is  d<ep  red 
bordered  «ith  purple.  The  L<illar.  which  may  be  granted  with  the 
order  or  later,  is  composed  of  lour  members  repeated,  two  gold 
chrysanthemums,  one  with  grocn  leaves,  the  other  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  palm,  and  two  elaborate  arabcsjjuc  desi^;ns.  The  Order 
ojikr  Paulcu-nia  Sun  [Tohca  Daijasho).  founded  in  IH88,  inoncclaM^ 
nuy  tie  in  a  »rn«e  regarded  as  the  highest  claw  of  the  Rising  5m» 
[Ksokujusatho)  founded  in  eight  classes,  in  1875.  Tite  iMffge  of 
both  orders  is  es^.critially  the  same,  vix,  the  red  sun  with  white  and 
old  ra\s;  in  the  fuimer  the  liliic  flowers  of  the  Paiilownia  tree,  the 
ower  of  the  Tycoon's  arms,  take  a  prominent  l>.ut.  The  riMi  rn 
of  the  first  order  is  deep  red  with  white  edging,  of  the  second  sear'rt 
with  white  central  sinpe.  The  last  two  classes  of  the  /enm;  .Vuis 
wear  a  dccecatioo  formed  of  the  Paulownia  flower  and  leaves.  The 
Order  of  the  Mirror  v  Hop^Saoti  Trtaiuic  {/nihosho)  wasfounded 
in  ihhS,  with  eight  classni  The  cross  r  »hi  e  and  gold  clustered 
rays  Inars  in  a  blue  centre  a  silver  star-shajK-d  mirror.  The  ril  '.  n 
is  pale  blue  with  orange  stripes.  There  is  also  an  order  for  lad  is. 
that  of  the  Crois-n.  founded  in  (ivc(  'as>c»  in  iSSJJ.  The  military  order 
of  J.iiiaii  is  (he  Order  oJ  Ike  Go'.diu  Kite,  fi>undcd  in  l8<;o,  in  Seven 
cla^?*■s.  The  b.idgc  has  an  elaborate  design;  it  consists  of  a  star  of 
purple,  red,  yellow,  gold  and  silver  ravs,  on  which  are  dispt.'i>Td  old 
Japanev  weapons,  banners  and  shields  in  various  coloured  enamels, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  golden  kite  with  ouislreichcd  wingik 
The  riblwn  is  green  with  white  Mripci. 

Persia.— l\w  Order  e/  tlie  Sun  and  UJam,  founded  by  Fatb  'All 
Shah  in  180.H,  K,s  f  u  JasseiL  Thm  l»  ^  tbe  MtMfa».f:>t/te», 

for  tidies,  foumled  in  1S73. 

.Sicrn.— The  .Socred  Ord<-r,  or  the  \'ir.e  Precious  Stones,  was  founded 
in  l8</9,  in  one  cLisi  only,  lor  the  liuddhist  princes  of  the  ro>-al  house. 
The  Order  o]  the  White  Elefkosit,  foanded  in  1861,  is  in  five  clas!*  s. 
This  is  the  principal  grnefU  order.  The  badge  is  a  striking  example 
of  Oriental  dcii^  adapted  to  a  European  conventional  form.  The 
circular  plaque  u  formed  of  a  lri|>le  circle  of  lotus  leaves  in  gold, 
red  and  green,  within  a  t  hje  circlet  with  pearls  a  richly  caparisuncd 
white  elephant  on  a  y/M  cr^und,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the 
jewelU-d  gold  i  a^od  \  rro«n  of  Siam  ;  the  collar  is  formed  of  alterrMte 
white  elephants,  red.  blue  and  white  myal  monograms  and  k old 
pagoda  crt>wns.  I  hc  ribbon  is  red  with  green  borders  and  small 
blue  and  white  stripes^  Other  orders  arc  the  Siameu  Croten  ( .l/ong. 
kjfjt  Siam),  live  classes,  founded  1869;  the  family  Order  of  Chuhh- 

tor  pnneea  ana  piinGMwt  of  toe  lOf  uli v funily.  (CLwk.) 

KNICHT-SERVICB,  the  dominant  anJ  distinctive  tenure  of 
land  under  the  feudal  system.  It  is  asjociatcd  in  its  origin  with 
that  development  in  warfare  which  made  the  mailed  horseman, 
armed  with  Lance  and  sword,  the  most  imporUol  luiQt  In  battle. 
Till  within  recent  yean  it  ms  believed  that  kilight«Mlvl6t  «aa 
devdoped  out  Of  Uie  liabiS^,  aader  the  £a|^  qrstcn,  «f  cvciy 
fi\-e  hides  to  provfde  one  fotdler  In  war.  It  is  now  held  tbat.  on 
the  contrary,  it  w.t5  a  novel  svatcm  which  vvas  intro-ljccJ  after 
the  Conquest  by  the  Normans,  who  relied  Ciscniialty  on  their 
mounted  knights,  while  the  English  fought  on  fool.  1  licy  -.sere 
alrca(!y  familiar  with  the  principle  of  knight-scrvicc,  the  knight's 
fee,  as  it  came  to  be  termed  in  England,  being  rcprcM-nied  ia 
Normandy  by  the  fief  du  kauberi,  so  icnaed  from  ibe  baubcrk 
or  coat  of  mail  (forka)  wlildi  was  worn  1^  tbe  Itii^^t.  AUtnloa 
is  made  to  thb  in  Uk  coronation  charter  of  Henry  L  (tieo), 
wliich  speaks  of  tbose holding  by  knighi-scrvicc  as  mtUiaquipef 
loriccm  terras  suas  discrviunj. 

The  Conqueror,  it  is  now  h<  Id.  divided  the  lay  lands  of  Engl.tn  J 
among  his  follov  crs,  to  bo  ht'.d  hy  ihc  .HTvicc  of  a  fixed  number 
o(  knights  in  his  host,  artd  imposed  ihc  same  service  on  most  of 
the  great  errlwfMlical  bodies  which  retained  their  landed  endow- 
toems.  No  icePMlcvideiioeexisu  of  this  action  on  bis  part,  and 
tke  qnoia  of  kii||ltt<wrvSce  cooed     nnt  drtcrniaed  hf  tte 
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ana  or  value  ol  the  lands  RTintcd  (or  rctnincfH,  but  v.'as  basi'd 
upon  the  mhU  of  the  feudal  liost,  the  comtij'  uh:':.:  i«f  ten  knights. 
(X  Ibe  tcaanu-ia<chid  or  barons  (ix.  ifaoM  who  hcU  dinc^y 
«(  Uw  eroin),  tlie  priadipd  imc  called  M  to  fiod  one  w  aa^ 
tbcwtiniu,  irtiiie  of  the  kwcroBes  aome  were  called  on  for  five 
knights,  that  is,  half  a  tonstabutaria.  The  same  system  was 
adopted  in  Irclanil  when  that  cou.jtry  v..i5.  rdu  iuirrd  ur.  Icr 
Henry  II.  The  b.iron  who  had  been  cnfcolfod  by  his  sovccu^n 
on  thi^c  terras  cuuld  provide  tlie  lcni,;!i!>  required  cither  by  hiring 
them  for  pay  or,  more  conveniently  when  wealth  was  maiidy 
repccMnted  by  land,  by  a  process  of  subcnfcoflmcnt,  aiialogoui 
to  Uuit  by  which  he  himacU  had  been  enieofied.  That  is  to  My, 
he  co«ld  aMlcn  to  an  nadcr-toMdit  •  caiaiit  portion  o(  his  ficf 
to  be  hdd  by  tlK  senrfoe  dl  SiMBiig  one  or  nwie  fcni^its.  The 
land  so  hdd  would  then  be  described  as  consisting  of  ooe  or  more 
knlRhts'  fees,  but  the  kniRht's  fee  had  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  any  fi.xed  area.  'Iliis  process  could  be  carried  (arther 
till  there  was  a  chain  of  mp<inc  lords  Ix-twccn  the  tenant  in  chief 
and  the  actual  bolder  of  the  land;  but  the  liability  for  |>erlutm- 
•ncc  of  the  knighi-scrvice  was  always  carefully  defined. 

The  primary  obligation  incumbent  on  every  knight  was  service 
fatbe  field,  when  ullcd  uj^n,  for  forty  days  a  year,  with  specified 
inBOur  anid  anns.  There  was,  however,  a  standing  dispalc  as 
to  whether  be  codd  be  called  upon  toperlonn  thbaervioeont^de 
the  realm,  nor  was  the  question  of  his  expemes  free  from  dift- 
cuity.  In  addition  to  this  primary  duty  he  h."id,  in  numerous 
ca<cs  at  least,  to  pcrf  irni  of  "  castle  ward  "  at  his  lord's 
thief  castle  for  a  fixed  numUr  of  d.iys  in  the  year.  On  certain 
baronies  also  v.-3S  incumbent  ihc  duty  of  providing  kni^^liis  for 
the  p'lard  of  royal  castles,  such  as  Windsor,  Rockingham  and 
I '  r.  Unda  the  feudal  system  the  tenant  by  knight-service 
had  also  the  mme  pecttfliary  eMlgatiwiii  to  bis  lord  as  had  his 
lotdtothekfaiK.  Tbcae€omiatcd«f (t)'*niief,*'wbldihepa)d 
on  succeeding  to  his  lands;  (j)  "  waitlship,"  that  is,  the  profits 
from  his  lands  durinp  a  minority;  (0  "  marriaRc,"  that  is,  the 
rifiht  of  giving  in  m.^rriaRc,  unless  h  .  ight  olT,  his  lu  iri.  vs,  his  heir 
(if  a  minor)  and  Lis  wi  Ji^w;  ai.  J  al:.  j  o(  the  three  "  aids  "  (see 
Aids). 

The  chief  sources  of  iniormation  for  the  extent  and  develop- 
ment of  knight-service  are  the  returns  (cv/j.-)  of  the  barons  {i.e. 
the  tenanis-in-chief)  la  1166,  informing  the  king,  at  bis  request, 
of  the  names  of  their  tenants  by  knight-scrvicc  with  the  number 
of  fees  they  held,  suppleBcatod  by  tbe  payments  for  "  iciiUge  " 
(see  ScuTAOC)  leoorded  on  the  pipe  ro^s,  by  the  biter  returns 
primed  in  the  Teita  df  .\'m!l,  and  by  the  still  later  ones  collected 
ill  Feudal  Aid.'!.  In  the  telurns  made  in  1 166  so.tic  of  the  barons 
appear  ar'.  ha'>ir;T  enfi  offer]  :r.ore  and  some  less  than  the  number 
of  knights  they  bad  to  find.  In  the  latter  case  ihcy  described 
the  balance  as  being  chargeable  on  their  "  demesne,"  that  is,  on 
the  portion  of  their  ficf  which  remained  in  their  own  hands. 
These  returns  further  prove  that  bnds  had  already  been  granted 
for  the  service  of  a  bactkm  of  a  kniRht,  such  service  being  in 
practice  already  commuted  for  a  proportionate  money  payment; 
Snd  they  show  that  the  total  nuri-.bcr  of  knights  with  v.hich  lai.d 
hcl<l  by  military  service  \v,i3  charged  was  not,  as  w.ii  formeily 
st;p[Hj'Mrd,  sixty  thousand,  but,  probably,  somewhere  between 
five  and  six  thousand.  Similar  returns  were  made  for  Normandy , 
and  are  valuable  for  tbe  li^  Ibcy  throw  «B  its  qriteiB  of  km^t- 
service. 

The  principle  ol  commuting  for  money  the  oli%idon  of 
nUtlaiy  service  struck  at  the  raot  of  the  whole  sj-stem,  and  so 
complete  was  the  change  oT  conception  that  **  tenure  by  knight- 

itrvicc  of  a  mesne  lord  becomes,  first  in  fad  and  then  ir.  l.i.v, 
tenure  by  cwuage  (i.e.  scutagc)."  Hy  the  time  of  Henry  ill.,  as 
Braeton  slates,  ibc  test  of  tenure  was  scutagc;  liability,  hoiKVer 
small,  to  scutagc  payment  m.ulc  the  tenure  military. 

The  disintegration  of  the  sysUB*  Wtt  etftied  {artte  b  tfce 
latter  h.^lf  of  the  ijlb  century  as  a  conscqimKie  of  in 
warfare,  which  were  increasing  the  Inpcrtaace  ot  foot  soldiers 
and  making  the  service  of  a  knight  for  forty  da>-s  of  less  value 
to  the  king.  Tbe  buons,  instead  of  paying  scutagc,  compounded 
for  their  amice  by  tbe  payment  ot  lump  sttaask  and,  by  a  piooeaa 


which  is  still  obscure,  the  nominal  quotas  of  knight  s<r\nre  due 
ftum  each  had,  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  been  largely  reduced 
Tbc  luufbt's  fee,  howtm,  lenained  a  knight's  fee,  and  tltt 
peeuidaiy  inddeau  of  mlBtaiy  tenure,  eipeciaiy  war^Upi, 
marriage,  and  fines  on  alienation,  long  coatinued  to  be  a  souree 
of  revenue  to  the  cron-n.  Bui  at  the  Restoration  (1660)  tcnue 
tj\'  l.:il^:'i!  •MTvifc  was  aboli^htd  by  law  fij  Car.  II.  C  14), 
and  with  it  ihc-e  vcxaliuus  exactions  were  abolished. 

Bini  iO(.R.\riiv. — The  returns  of  1166  .ire  pn  erved  in  the  Lihrr 
A'l^rr  (13th  ei  nt  ),  eriitcd  t>y  Ibatm-.  .ind  llie  I.i''r  Ruixui  or  K(i 
DtHik  Ike  EMkcquer  (13  cent  ),  edited  by  H.  Mail  for  the  R.  !!» 
Series  in  1896.  1  he  later  returns  are  in  TaUx  dc  A'mU  (Reeord 
Commiswoo,  l9oj)  and  in  the  Rocoid  Oflke  volumes  of  Ftmdol  A  id*. 
arranged  under  countlet.  Fsr  the  Inancial  nde  of  knight-Mrrvicc 
the  early  pipe  roIU  ha%T  been  printed  fay  tbe  Record  Commiision 
and  the  l't;ic  Roll  Society,  and  abStmcCS Of  btCT  one*  will  be  fotind 
in  Thr  Rci  liiwk  i  f  ikf  Exfhcrpifr,  which  may  be  studied  on  the  whoJc 
q  n  s'ijn;  but  the  e^htor'n  view  must  be  received  wit'i  cnutiem  and 
rheekcd  by  J.  H.  Round's  .S.'.v  .'(C<  on  the  Rrd  Bock  of  the  Kteht  ;yrT 
((or  private  crrrul.ition)  .'Unin: :  Arr^!:(<i  ol  Mjdox  ma>  .l-i 

be  consulted.  Theexisiiii?  llicory  on  kniglit  vT-v  itr  «as  riiuncuiied 
by  Mr  Round  in  Engtisk  iiiuohad Stmtm,  vi.,  vii  .  and  rciiaocd  br 
him  in  his  Ftitdal  En^nd  (189$).  It  is  aecxptcij  by  i'olloelc  and 
Maitland  {IliJory  of  En'ti^h  Lav),  who  di$cuvi  thr  i^urstioo  at 
length;  by  Mr  J.  F.  Hil  !uiri  in  his  Srul^ge  and  Kni[li!-ietTi{f  im 
Enrlr.nd  {t'niversity  of  Chira^o  I'tesji.  \^J).  a  valu.nble  mom.ciraph 
with  br!illen;raphy :  and  by  Pciil-Dutaillis.  in  his  Slu.i:-!  iupf't/firn'. 
ory  to  SlMi  Coiiittlutional  llnlnry  (Manchester  L  nivTrsty  5«crie«, 
1908).  (J.H.R.) 


KmGins  or  ras  QOUBH  Ciaas.  a  semi-nuUtary 
society  in  the  Uidted  States  ia  the  Middle  West,  TMt-(B64.  the 

purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  the  Civil  War  to  a  close  and  restore 
the  "  Union  as  it  was."  There  is  stime  evidence  that  before  tbe 
Civil  War  there  was  a  IX-morralic  secret  orgar.iz.ition  of  the  saiTJe 
name,  with  its  princip.il  membership  in  the  Southern  States. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  the 
Republicans,  organized  tbe  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, pledging 
themselves  to  caert  their  infhicnirv)  to  bring  about  peace.  Ia 
I  S6j,  owing  to  the  dfadoanre  of  some  of  its  seaety,  the  oiianiB> 
tion  took  the  name  of  Order  of  American  Kalghts,  and  in  1&64 
this  became  the  Sofks  of  Liberty.  Tbc  total  membership  of  this 
order  probably  reached  250,000  to  300,000,  principally  in  Ohio. 
Indi.tna,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  south-wt*tcTn 
Pcnii  .)  1 .  .ii.ia.  I-"crnando  WikjcI  of  \i  w  '\'ork  stems  to  hi  >  c 
been  the  chief  oiTiccr  and  in  1864  Clement  L.  Vallandigham 
became  the  sccoird  in  command.  The  glCll  Jnpoitaaoe  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  its  aucc«MOi»  i*at  due  to  itt 
oppooiiMMi  to  the  war  poOgr  of  tbe  RepuUicaa  admlnistrafinii. 
The  plaft  fm  to  OVWtteov  the  Lincohi  government  in  the 
clectfooa  aad  give  to  tbe  Denmnu  the  enotrol  of  the  state  and 
Federal  government which  would  then  make  [H.-a>.c  and  i^^^te 
the  Southern  States  to  come  back  into  the  Union  on  tbc  old  faot- 
ing.  In  order  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration the  members  of  the  order  held  peace  meetings  to  ioilucace 
public  opinion  against  the  conUnuance  of  tbe  war;  purchased 
arms  to  be  used  in  uprisings, which  were  to  place  the  peace  paity 
in  controlot  the  Federal  government,  or  lailiag  In  that  toestsbBib 
a  north-westsni  cooiodcracy;  and  took  measures  to  aei  AaedB 
Confederate  prboners  in  the  north  and  bring  the  war  t«  a  fceeet 
close.  All  these  plan<;  fr::!  d  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  most 
effective  work  dune  by  ibe  order  was  in  encouraging  dcscnioo 
from  the  Federal  armies,  prevent ihr  enlistments,  and  rciistmg 
the  draft.  Wholesale  arrests  of  leaders  and  numerous  scixum 
of  arms  by  the  United  Slates  authorities  resulted  in  a  genersl 
collapse  ol  the  order  late  in  1864.  Three  of  tbe  leaders  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  Bilitary  oommissioas,  but  sentence  was 
smpeadcd  unto  1866,  wbea  they  were  rcleaaed  tader  tbe  deriiiau 
of  the  United  States'Supreme  Court  in  the  {mens  case  Ex  park 

if  illigMU 

AfxnoitiTIEs  — A^kentk  Exppiition  ef  Ike  Knirhn  cf  fW 
Coi4<n  Cf  U  1 1  r.dianapolit.  1863) ;  I.  F.  Rhodes,  //utory  cf  the  L  n-Ui 
Statet  fntrn  the  Cnmprr>rr.i\e  pf  r*50  (New  Vf>rk.  K/r;)  vol.  v  ; 
E.  Mcf'herwn,  l\>Jilii:nI  //uti'rv  of  Ihr  Kr'rll-.on  (y^'i-hinjilon,  l^7t>  . 
and  W.  O.  FouUce.  L^e  ^  0.     Idotte*  (2  vols.,  New  York.  i89»^. 
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mPrSROOLLINCK  (or  Kxippesooixinc),  BBRMT  (Bcrehd 
or  BbbmBakot)  ic.  I4QO-1 536),  German  divine,  was  a  prosperous 
chUi-acichaat  at  UUniUr  wbea  ia  2524  be  joined  Mdchior 
Rinck  and  Mricblor  Hofmaa  ia  a  boiiDcss  journey  to  Stockliolm, 
which  developed  into  an  abortive  religious  errand.  Knippcr- 
dolltnck,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  glib  tongue,  noted  from  his 
youth  for  ccrcr.tricity,  had  the  car  of  the  Miinstcr  populace  when 
in  1527  he  helped  lo  break  the  prison  of  Tonirs  Kr  jsc,  in  ihc  tcclh 
of  the  bishop  and  the  civk  authorities.  For  this  he  mailo  his 
peace  with  the  latter;  but,  venturing  on  another  business 
gimatft  he  waa  arrested,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  released 
«a  pajroKOt  ol  a  high  fine— in  tcgard  of  which  UcatiBcat  be 
began  an  action  bdore  the  Inp^bd  Chamber.  Thonth  his 
aims  were  political  rather  than  religioiis,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  reforming  movement  of  Bernhardt  Rotbmann,  once 
(1529)  chap!.iin  of  Ft  .Mauritz,  outside  Miinstcr,  now  (iju)- 
pastor  of  the  city  chunh  of  St  Lambcrti.  A  new  bishop 
directed  a  mandate  (Aiiril  17,  153:^  against  Roihmann,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  alienating  the  moderates  in  MiJiislcr  from  the 
democrats.  Knippordoilinck  was  a  leader  of  the  latter  in  the 
aurpriw  (December  36, 1 53  7)  which  made  prisoners  ol  the  negoli- 
ating  nobles  at  Tdgte,  in  the  territory  of  MOnster.  In  Qw  end, 
If  Ibuter  waa  fay  chatter  bom  Philip  of  Hesse  (Febnwiy  14, 1533) 
constituted  an  erangelical  diy.  Knippcrdolllock  was  made  a 
burgomaster  in  February  1534.  Anabnptism  had  already  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1533)  l>ecn  proclaimed  at  Munstcr  by  a  journeyman 
smith;  and,  before  this,  Ilcinrich  Roll,  a  refugee,  had  brought 
Rothmann  (.May  1533)  to  a  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  From 
the  1st  of  J  jiiu^ry  1 5J4  Koti  preached  .\r.abaptl!>t  doctrines 
in  a  city  pulpit;  a  few  days  bter,  two  Dutch  emissaries  of  Jan 
Maithysz,  or  MattbyBMn«  the  master-baker  and  Anabaptist 
prapbetol  Haoriem,  came  00  a  mission  to  Mttnatcr.  Tbejrweic 
followed  CJanuaiy  13)  bjr  Jan  BcoiEelB  (or  BodtdnMn,  or 
B  uchholdt),  bet  ter  known  as  John  of  Leiden.  It  was  his  seoond 
visit  to  M  Unst  er ;  he  came  now  as  an  apostle  of  Matthysa.  He  was 
twenty-five,  v.irti  .1  v.  it-.niric  [uTson.ilil y,  Kre.il  fjiftsasanorganirer, 
and  plenty  of  ainluii*  n.  K  :.i[i[icrdollinv>;,  whose  daughter  Clara 
was  ultimately  enrol'vJ  ari  mg  the  wives  of  John  of  I^cidcn, 
came  under  his  intlucncc.  .Matihysz  himself  came  to  Itiiinstcr 
(1534)  and  lived  in  Knippcrdollinck's  house,  which  became  the 
centre  of  the  new  movement  to  substitute  MUnster  for  Strassburg 
(Mclchior  Hofmann's  choice)  as  the  New  Jerusalem.  On  the 
death  o{  Uattb/sa,  in  a  loolisli  ntid  (April  s,  i  £S4)>  John  became 
stipreme.  KnlpperdoDinck,  witb  one  attempt  at  revolt,  when  he 
claimed  the  kingship  for  hioiself,  was  his  subservient  henchman, 
wheedling  the  Miinstcr  democracy  into  subjection  to  the  fantastic 
rule  of  the  "  king  of  the  earth."  lie  was  made  second  in  com- 
rnand,  and  executioner  of  the  refractory.  He  fell  in  with  tiic 
polygamy  innovation,  the  protest  of  his  wife  being  visittJ  with  a 
penance.  In  the  military  measures  for  resisting  the  siege  of 
3Iunster  he  took  no  leading  part.  On  ihc  fall  uf  ibecky  (Jttoe  25, 
>MS)  be  hid  in  a  dwelUag  in  the  city  wall,  but  van  betrayed 
bybblandMy*  After  six  nontha'lneaieeialiemhiitfial,  along 
%ritk  bb  comrades,  took  place  on  the  igth  of  January,  and  his 
execution,  with  fearful  tortures,  on  the  32nd  of  January  1536. 
Knippcrdollinck  attempted  to  str.-.rplc  !-i:iir<If.  !.ut  w.is  furtcd 
to  endure  the  worst.  His  body,  1j».c  those  ol  the- others,  was 
bung  in  a  cage  on  the  tower  of  St  Lair.tHirti,  where  the  capes 
are  still  to  be  seen.  An  alleged  porit.ut,  from  an  eograviog 
€f  1607, «  npeodnced  In  the  appcndii  to  A.  Rovli  Amckia, 

See  L.  Kener,  OseUdUt  dr  WkitHiwftr  ani  Am  Mir  w 
Mitm  (iWoh  C  A.  Coniettaa,  Oitiruekf  AritOm  (ttM)i  E. 
Betfoit  Bax,  Kst ondFOttf  AeAiuhopM*  (1903).    (A.  Go.*) 

KNITTiNG  (from  0,E.  cnyll<m,  to  knit:  cf.  Ger.  KniiUen;  the 
root  is  seen  in  "  knot  "},  the  art  of  forming  a  single  thread  or 
atrand  of  yam  into  a  texture  or  fabric  of  a  lo<^  struaure,  by 
anpkying  needles  or  wires.  "  Crochet  "  work  is  an  analogous 
•It  ia  its  aimptest  form.  It  cooaista  of  forming  a  single  thread 
iolo  a  ilngit  cbaia  of  loops.  All  waip  knil  fabrics  aic  bnilt  on 
tMi  atnctvit.  Kaittbg  may  be  laid  to  be  divided  faito  two 
piiactplH*  vie.  (t)  hand  kniuint  tad  (a)  fnaa^podt  lyiitiiw 


(see  HofitcBv).  In  hand  knitting,  the  wires,  pins  or  needles  toed 
are  of  different  lengths  or  gauges,  according  to  the  class  of  work 
wanted  to  be  pndHflML  Xbsgr  aw  made  of  ■tccl,  bone,  wood  or 
ivory.  Soane  are  beadM  to  pnireiit  the  loopa  from  slipping 
over  the  ends.  Flat  or  selvedged  work  r.in  only  be  produced  on 
them.  Others  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  by  employing;  three 
or  more  a  circular  or  circular-shaped  fahn::  can  ho  ni.irlc.  Id 
hand  knitting  each  loop  is  formed  and  thrown  oti  individually 
and  in  rotation  and  is  left  hanging  on  the  new  loop  formed.  The 
cotton,  wool  and  silk  fibres  are  the  principal  materials  from  which 
knitting  yarns  are  manufactured,  wool  being  the  most  importaoi 
and  most  lai«e|y  used.  "  Lamb'a-wool,"  "  wbcaling."  "  iingM^ 
int "  and  wosated  yam  aia  all  pradiKcd  from  the  wool  fibre,  but 
may  differ  in  siie  or  fineness  and  quality.  Those  yarns  are  large  ly 
used  in  the  production  of  knitted  underwear.  Hand  knitting:  is 
to-day  principally  practised  ^  a  domestic  art,  but  in  i'  rrc  ..f 
the  remote  psirts  of  .Scotlanil  and  Ireland  it  is  proxccuti  ii  as  an 
industry  lu  some  extent .  In  l)ie  Shetland  Lslandt  the  wool  of  the 
native  ^heep  is  spun,  and  used  in  its  natural  cc^our,  being  manu* 
facturcd  into  shawls,  scarfs,  ladies'  jackets,  &c.  The  principal 
trade  of  other  districts  is  hose  and  half-bose,  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  native  to  the  districL  Tho  locnation  of  the 
stitches  in  knitting  may  be  varied  in  a  griMt  maif  tmya,  by 
"  purling  "  (km'tting  or  throwing  loops  to  back  and  frant  bi  i& 
form),  "  .<.1ip|)ing"  loops,  taking  up  and  casliagoff  and  woriUniia 
various  coloured  yams  to  form  stripes,  patterns,  &c.  TbeailleleB 

may  be  shai>cd  according  to  tba  aanaaf  in  whicb  the  wiloa and 

yarns  arc  manipulated. 

KNOBKERRIE  (from  the  Taal  or  South  Afriean  Dutch,  kno^- 
kirk,  derived  from  Du.  knap,  a  knob  or  button,  and  k,rrif,  a 
Bushman  or  Hottentot  word  for  stick),  a  strong,  short  stick  with 
a  nmaded  knob  or  bead  used  by  the  natives  U  South  Africa  in 
waifiuaaadthachaM.  It  ia  employed  at  dose  qnaitcn^  or  aa  a 
missile,  and  in  time  of  peace  serves  as  a  walking-stick.  Tlie  name 
has  been  extended  to  similar  weapons  used  by  the  natives  of 
Austr.ili.i,  the  Paeific  islanfls,  and  other  places. 

KNOLLES,  RICHARD  (c.  1545-1610),  EnRlish  historian,  was 
a  n.itive  of  Northamptonshire,  ar.d  was  educated  ui  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  lie  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  at  some 
date  subsequent  to  1571  left  Oxford  to  become  ma.stcr  of  a  school 
at  Sandnich,  Kent,  where  ha  died  in  >6io.  la  1603  KnoUsa 
published  his  Cc»teratt  RtdorU  tffOg  Tmrk$i,  of  whkb  levaial 
cd  itions  subsequently  appeared^  aiMac  tbcm  a  flood  ooo  adilid 
by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  (1700),  who  brought  the  history  down  to 
i69().  It  was  dedicated  to  King  James  I.,  nnd  Knollcs  availed 
hinii*lf  largely  of  Jean  Jacques  Boi.vwd's  VUiif  el  Icor.a  S:tUr.n- 
Oram  Turcicorum  (Frankfort.  159^)).  Although  now  en'irely 
superseded,  it  has  considerable  merits  as  regards  style  and 
arrangement.  KnoIIcs  published  a  translation  of  J.  BiKhi)"s 
De  Kcpublicii  in  1606,  but  the  Grammalica  Lminc,  Cmtca  tt 
Hebraica,  attributed  to  him  by  Anthony  Wood  and  others,  is  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Uaaterd  Kooliys  tj99-a69t),  a  fiaptitt 
mincer. 

5vc  the  .'.I'ur.-riirr.,  .\ijgi:Jt  6,  18S1. 

KNOLLES  (.or  K.nollys),  SIR  ROBERT  (e.  1325-1407),  Ennlish 
soldier,  belonged  to  a  L  hcjhirc  family.  In  early  lit>  he  sorxcd 
in  Rrittany,  and  he  w.is  one  of  the  English  survivors  who  were 
taken  prisonen  by  the  French  after  the  famous  "  combat  of  the 
thirty  "  iaMarch  i jsi.  He  was,  however,  quacUy  releaeed and 
waa  aMOf  tbe  soldiers  of  fertuoe  who  took  adnuMfe  of  the 
^Pur^f^^^^  m tt  tf  f  riltwwyi  ^fctt  tww  thagewaaf  a  lavifli 
dvO  WW,  to  wfn  f aaw  aad  wtBahh  at  tbt  eapcnae  «( the  wictdied 
inhabitants.  After  a  time  he  transferred  his  operations  to 
Normally,  when  he  served  under  the  allied  standards  ol  Lnghmd 
and  of  (.  harle-i  II.  of  Navarre.  He  led  the  "  great  comiMiiy  "  in 
their  work  of  devastation  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  lighting 
at  this  time  for  his  own  hand  and  for  booty,  and  winning  a  tcrriijle 
reputation  by  his  ravaflo*  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Britigny  in  1360  Knolica  talurncd  to  Brittany  and  took  part 
ia  tbe  stn«gla  for  the  poMMion  of  the  ducby  between  Joha  of 
HooUbrt  (Duke  Joba  IV.)  and  Charha  of  BMs,  gaining  gnat 
tame  by  his  coadurtia  the  figfat  at  Ayr^r  (September  t3tt4>,whet« 
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Du  Gufwla;  wa?  captured  and  Charles  of  Blois  was  slain.  In 
I  ;(■>;  hr  niarrhi  ii  wild  the-  Bla.  k  I'rince  into  SpAin  and  (ought  at 
the  battle  of  Najcra;  in  i  j6g  he  was  wiili  the  prince  in  Aquitaine. 
In  IJ70  he  was  placed  by  Edward  III.  ai  the  head  of  an  cspe- 
dhion  which  invaded  Fiance  and  marched  on  Paris,  but  after 
oauttal  lM|e  mum  of  nooey  as  laawa  4  mutiny  broke  up  the 
army,  and  in  kader  ms  foiced  t»  late  nftiie  In  hit  Breton  castle 
of  Derval  and  to  appease  the  dinppointctf  EngKsh  king  with  a 
I.TrcT  mrini  tary  (?ift.  EmcrRing  from  his  retreat  Knollcs  again 
af.4i>t(  d  John  <>f  Montfort  in  Brittany,  where  he  acted  as  John's 
representative;  lafer  be  IrJ  a  fouc  into  .\quitaine,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  leaiicrs  of  the  ilect  sent  against  the  Sp«niards  in  1377.  In 
1380  he  .scrvcii  in  France  under  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  after- 
wards duke  of  Gloucester,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  siege  of  Nantes;  and  in  he  went  with  Richard  II.  to 
DMt  Wat  Tyler  at  Smithfidd.  He  died  at  Sndtbafpe  in  Norfolk 
on  the  isfh  of  Augnst  1407.  Sir  Robert  devoted  naeh  of  his 
great  wealth  to  charitable  objects.  He  built  a  college  and  an 
almshouse  at  Pontcfract,  his  wife's  birthplace,  where  the  alms- 
house still  exists;  he  restored  the  churches  of  Sculthorpc  and 
Harpley;  and  he  helped  to  found  an  English  hospital  in  Rome. 
Knolles  won  an  immense  reputation  by  his  skill  and  valour  in 
the  field,  and  ranks  as  cite  of  the  foremost  captains  of  bis  age. 
French  writers  call  him  CanoUes,  or  Canole. 

KNOLLYti  the  name  of  aa  Eaglisb  famity  dcsceaded  from 
SlrTlionasKnallysCd.  >4SS),Ionl  mayor  of  LoodoB.  TV  first 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  Sir  Francis  Knollys 
(c.  1514-1596),  English  statesman,  son  of  Robert  Knollys,  or 
Knollcs  (d.  1571),  a  courtier  in  the  service  and  favour  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  Robert  bad  also  a  younger 
<.  MI.  Hi:ii;v,  who  took  part  in  ptthlic  lilt  dwing  tfas  Itlgn  of 
Klizaltcth  and  who  died  in  1583. 

Francis  Knollys^  lAo  catered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
before  1540^  becaaw  a  tamiba  of  parliaaieBt  la  154*  and  was 
knlglMcd  fa  1)47  whOesetviagwHh  the  English  amy  fa  Scotland, 
A  itfOOg  and  somewhat  agpvssive  supporter  of*  the  reformed 
doctttnes,  he  retired  to  Germany  soon  after  Mary  became  queen, 
Ktaming  to  F,rf;land  to  bccnmc  a  privy  rotinrillnr,  vicc-chambrr- 
lain  of  the  royal  household  and  a  member  of  parliament  under 
Queen  ElLzabtlh,  whose  coL;5.!n  Catherine  (d.  1569),  daughter 
of  William  Carey  and  niece  of  .Anne  Boleyn,  was  his  wife.  After 
serving  as  governor  of  Plymouth,  Knoll)-3  was  sent  in  1566  to 
Iielaad,  Us  miasioB  being  to  obtain  for  the  queen  confidential 
ttports  about  the  conduct  of  the  lord-deputy  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
Apptoving  of  Sfataqr^  actieaa  be  caaw  back  10  Eatfaad,  and  in 
ssM  was  sent  to  Clarlide  to  take  charge  of  Mary  Queen  oif  Scots, 
vim  bad  just  fled  from  Scotland;  afterwards  he  WSS  la  charge  r  '. 
the  queen  at  Bolton  Castle  and  then  at  Tutbury  Castle.  He  dis- 
cussed religious  questions  with  his  prisoner,  although  the  extreme 
Protestant  views  which  he  pat  before  her  did  not  meet  with 
Elizabeth's  approval,  and  he  gave  up  the  position  of  guardian 
|ust  after  his  wife's  death  in  January  1 569.  In  1 584  he  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  since  1572  he  had  represented 
Oattordshira^  the  bill  kgsliiing  tbe  natkwal  amociatioa  for 
Ellta1a«b1i  «hfcaca,  and  he  was  tniaaMr  of  the  loyal  bouadiold 
from  1572  until  his  death  on  the  tolhat  July  1596.  Wit  monu- 
ment may  still  be  seen  in  the  dkltfch  of  Rotherfield  Grays, 
Oxfordshire.  Knollys  w.u  rcpfatetlly  free  and  frank  in  his 
objections  lo  Elizabeth's  tortuous  forcigri  policy;  but,  [-ossibly 
owing  to  bis  relationship  to  the  queen,  he  did  not  lose  hi.  r  {.i  .  our, 
and  he  was  one  of  her  commissioners  00  such  important  occasions 
as  tbe  trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  of  Philip  Howard  earl  of 
Arnadd^  tad  ol  Aatbomr  Babiiigtan.  An  active  and  lifelong 
Pttrltaa,  his  attacks  on  the  bfabopa  «m  vol  lacking  in  vigour, 
and  he  was  abo  very  hostile  to  heretics.  He  received  many 
grants  of  land  from  the  queen,  and  was  chief  steward  of  the  dty 
of  Oxford  and  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

Sir  Francis's  eldest  son  Henry  (d  15831,  and  ha  sons  Edward 
(d.  c.  isSot,  Robori  f.i.  i6;-),  Rithard  (d.  1596),  Francis  (<!. 
e.  i(>iH)_  ami  Thomas,  were  all  courtiers  and  served  the  queen  in 
p.i;Ii;mint  or  in  the  field.  His  daughter  Lctlice  (1540-1634) 
marriwl  Waiter  Doverenx,  earl  of  Eaoaa,  and  tbsa  Bobert  Dudlay, 


earl  of  Leicester;  she  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth's  favourite, 
the  2nd  earl  of  Essex. 

Some  of  Knollys'5  Irtfcrs  arc  in  T.  Wright's  Qutrn  EJixabrlk  ami 
her  Timet  ai\k\  rhr  HursiliUy  Papfrs,  i-itirtri  by  S.  Hayncs 

(1740):  and  a  few  ot  his  manuscnpts  are  Mill  in  cxi^itcnre.  A  «(x:«ch 
which  Knolly*  delivered  in  parlumi  nt  against  some  cUim$  mjid«  by 
the  bishop*  wasprintcd  in  i6o8anU  again  in  W.Stoughtoa's  AuerUM 

Sir  Francis  Knollys's  second  son  William  (c.  1547-163*3) 
served  as  a  mt-mbfr  of  parliament  and  a  soldier  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Fli.^abeth,  bring  knighted  in  1586.  His  eldeil  brother 
Henry,  having  died  without  sons  in  1583,  William  inherited  his 
father's  estates  In  Oxfordshire,  becoming  in  1 596  a  pdvy  COaadl- 
lor  and  comptroller  of  the  royal  housdioid;  in  i6ox  be  was  made 
t  reasurer  of  t  he  household.  Sir  William  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
newkingJamcsI.,whombebadviaftedlaScoUaBdia  tsSs.aad 
was  made  Baron  Knollys  h  1603  and  Vbeouat  WalUngford  la 
1616.  But  in  this  latter  year  his  fortunes  suffered  a  tem> 
porary  reverse.  Through  his  second  wife  Elizabct  h  ( 1 586- 1 658), 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  SufTolk.  Knollys  w  as  related 
to  Frances,  countess  of  Somerset,  and  when  this  lady  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury  her  relatives  were  regarded 
with  sus(Hcion;  consequently  Lord  Wallingford  resign^  the 
trcasurershtp  of  the  household  aad  two  years  later  the  maslenb^ 
ol  the  court  of  wards,  aa  offoa  wUch  he  had  held  tbioa  1614. 
However,  be  regained  the  royal  hvonr,  and  was  created  cart  ef 
Banbury  in  1626.   He  died  in  London  on  the  2sth  of  M.iy  1 6 ;  j. 

Hb  wife,  who  was  nearly  forty  years  her  husband's  junior, 
was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Edward  (1637-1645)  and  .N  ii  holas 
(i6}i-i674\  whose  paternity  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute. 
Neither  is  mentiomd  in  the  carl's  \v;Il,  but  in  1641  the  law  courts 
decided  that  Edward  was  earl  of  Danbur}-,  and  when  he  was  kiHcii 
in  June  1645  his  brother  Nicholas  took  tbethle.  J»  the  Con- 
vention PailiaBwat  of  i66e  some  objectioa  was  takea  Co  tbe  earl 
sitting  in  the  Boose  of  Leidi,  aad  in  ttit  he  was  not  ntrnmoaed 
to  parliament;  he  had  not  succeeded  la  obtaining  hb  anit  of 
summons  when  he  died  on  the  14th  of  March  r674. 

Nicholas's  son  Charles  (166J-1740),  the  4th  earl,  had  not  been 
summont-d  to  parliament  nhcn  in  i6g;  he  killed  Captain  Philip 
Lawson  in  a  duel.  This  raised  the  quc',\ion  of  his  rank  in  a  ntw 
form.  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  entitled  to  trial  by  the  peers? 
The  House  of  Lords  declared  that  he  was  not  a  peer  and  therefoia 
not  so  entitled,  but  the  court  of  king's  beach  released  him  from 
his  imprisonment  on  the  gVOHgd  that  he  wis  the  caif  ol  Banlmry 
and  not  Charles  KaoOys  a  commoner.  Neverthdem  tbe  House 
of  Lords  refused  to  move  from  Its  position,  and  Knollys  had  not 
rrreived  a  writ  of  summons  when  he  diet!  in  .\pril  1740.  Hii  son 
Charles  (i70.?-i77i),  vicar  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  and  his 
grandson*,,  William  ( 1 716-1 776)  and  Thomas  Woods  (1 7  27- 1  ■;<ii), 
were  successively  titular  earls  of  Banbury,  but  they  took  no  s;cp» 
to  prove  their  title.  However,  in  1806  Thomas  Woods's  son 
William  (1763-1S24),  who  attained  the  rank  of  general  in  tkt 
British  army,  asked  for  a  writ  of  summons  as  ear!  of  BaalMUyv 
but  io  1813  tbe  House  of  Lords  dedded  against  the  daba. 
Several  peers,  tndnding  the  great  Lord  Erdthe,  protested  against 
this  decision,  but  General  Knollys  himself  accepted  it  and  ceased 
to  call  himself  earl  of  Banbury.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  jolh  of 
March  1834.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Thomas  Knoll>-s  fr  7  ,7- 
iSSj),  entered  the  army  and  served  with  the  Guards  during  the 
Pcninsul.ir  War.  Rtmjiniiig  in  the  army  after  the  condusioa 
of  the  peace  of  181 5  he  won  a  good  reputation  and  rose  high  in  his 
profession.  From  1855  to  i860  be  was  in  charge  of  the  military 
camp  at  AMetabot.  then  in  its  infaac3r,aad  in  iMx  he  was  aaade 
president  of  the  comcO  of  mlBtary  edocattoo.  Ftan  t86t  t* 
r877  be  was  comptroller  of  tbe  booehold  of  the  prince  of  Wale« 
afterwards  King  Edward  VIL  From  1877  until  his  death  oa 
the  J3rd  of  June  1S83  he  wasgCQtloman  u.«.her  of  the  black  rod; 
he  was  also  a  privy  councillor  and  colonel  of  the  Scots  Guards. 
Hii  ■  :i  I  r  It  iis  (b.  1837).  private  secretary  to  Edward  V'll.  and 
George  V.,  was  created  Baron  KrtoUys  in  rgot;  aootboraoa. 
Sir  Henry  Knollys  (b.  1840),  became  private  secnttiy  ••  Kfalg 
Edward's  daughter  Maud,  qusta  af  Nonray. 
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See  Sir  N.  H.  Nicola*,  Trtalitt  en  th4  Law  ef  Adulitritu  Bojtardy 
iSj'^);  and  G.  E.  Ct^jkaync),  ComfJett  Pctrage  (lisS;),  vul.  i. 

KNOT,  a  Limicoiinc  bird  very  abundant  at  tertain  seasons 
on  the  shores  of  Britain  and  many  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Camden  in  the  edition  of  his  Brilannic  published 
in  1607  (p.  408)  inseited  a  paaBafie  not  found  in  the  earlier  issues 
of  tbtt  «ork»  cuMiniirtlng  Um  Btme  witJi  that  of  King  Canute, 
•iMlfhbaeooaiitotlttwigiiihMbecDVwaliy  rec^  Bntno 
other  evidence  b  its  favour  ia  forthcoming,  and  Camdm'ft  itate- 
ment  is  merdy  th«  expression  of  an  opinion,*  to  tbit  there  is 
perhaps  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and 
that  the  clue  afforded  by  Sir  Ihomas  Browne,  who  (c.  1673) 
wrote  the  name  "  Gnalts  or  Knots,"  may  be  the  true  one.'  Still 
the  statement  was  so  determinedly  repeated  by  successive 
authors  that  Linnaeus  followed  them  in  calling  the  species 
Triiift  MKHtat,  and  so  it  raBaias  with  neuijraUaodeni  onitbo- 
kgiils.*  Bather  hrger  thaa  •  mifii,  bat  villi  a  alierter  bill 
ud  Ie|Bi  the  koot  visiu  the  coasts  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America  at  times  in  vast  flocks;  and,  though  in  tem- 
perate clim.ites  a  good  many  remain  throughout  the  winter, 
these  are  nothing  in  proportion  to  those  that  arrive  towards  the 
end  of  spring,  in  England  generally  about  the  isth  of  May,  and 
after  staying  a  few  days  pass  northward  to  their  summer  quar* 
tcn»  while  early  in  autumn  the  young  of  the  year  throng  to  the 
■ne  places  in  still  neater  numbos,  being  followed  a  little  later 
fegr  faclr  paientt.  u  winter  tbe  plumage  la  aaby-grey  above 
(save  the  nimp»  wUdi  is  white)  and  white  beneath.  In  summer 
the  feathers  of  tbe  back  are  bhck.  broadly  margined  with  light 
orange-red,  mixed  with  white,  those  of  the  rump  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  red,  and  the  luwur  parts  are  <if  a  neatly  uniform 
deep  bay  or  rhistnut.  The  birds  which  wir.ti  r  in  tempcmtc 
climates  seldom  attain  the  brilliancy  of  col  our  exhibited  by  those 
which  arrive  from  tbe  aoulh;  the  luxurianec  generated  by  the 
Acat  ol  a  tieptcal  aim  leeiu  needted  to  devdop  the  f ttU  ricluieaa  of 
Ima.  Ttt  young  wben  Ihey  come  from  their  birthplace  are 
dotbed  In  ashy-grey  above,  each  feather  banded  with  dull 
Mack  and  ocbreous,  while  the  breast  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
with  warm  buff.  Mueh  curiosity  has  long  c\iitnl  among  loolo- 
gists  as  to  the  egg  of  the  knot,  of  which  not  a  single  identified 
or  authenticated  specimen  is  known  to  exist  in  collections.  The 
apecies  was  found  breeding  abundantly  on  the  North  Georgian 
(|Mrw  commonly  called  the  Parry)  Islands  by  Parry's  Arctic 
tipfdifioa,  aa  well  aa  loco  after  on  IdelvUle  Peaioaula  1^  Caplain 
I<aroat,  and  again  dining  the  voyage  of  Sir  GeenfB  Nates  en  the 
oorthmi  coast  of  Grinnetl  Land  and  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound, 
where  Klajor  Feilden  obtained  examples  of  the  newly  hatched 
youn;;  (/i/j,  1877,  p.  407),  and  observed  that  the  parents  fed 
largely  on  the  buds  of  Saxifraga  oppositijoiia.  These  arc  the 
only  localities  in  which  this  species  is  known  to  breed,  for  on 
none  ef  tbe  arctic  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia  has 
It  beak  imqilWtionably  observed.*  In  winter  its  wanderings 
are  eenr  cxunaive,  aa  It  la  recorded  from  Suhnaat  Bnail, 
Watlisch  Bay  tn  Sauth  Africa,  China,  Queenafatnd  and  New 
7ci!ar.d.  Formerly  this  species  was  extensively  netted  in 
tr.gUnd,  and  the  birds  fattened  for  the  table,  where  they  were 

'  His  words  are  simply  "  Knolls,  i.  Canuti  aues.  >t  opinor  c  Dania 
cnin  aduolare  cmluotur. "  I  n  t  he  marpn  the  name  is  spelt "  Cnatti.' ' 
and  be  possibly  ttaiNibt  it  had  todoewOiaawiil  kw— netegef  tbee 
hiac.  Knots  andeabtedly  freqiMot  the  eea  shewt  inen  Oaante  ia 
said  on  one  eecasion  to  have  ukcn  up  Us  station,  bnt  th«r  ■enaeally 
retreat,  and  that  nimbly,  befoietbeaidwaneiagaim,  wfaien  nelsaaid 

in  the  story  not  to  have  done. 

*In  thii  connexion  we  may  "^p*—  the  French  marinfoutH, 
ordinarily  a  gnat  or  moDquito,  but  also,  among  the  French  Creole* 
of  America,  a  small  shore-bird,  either  a  Trinia  or  an  Attiatiiis, 
according  to  DcscourtiU  {Voyage,  ii.  349).  See  alto  Littr^'s 
thciimnairt.  t.t. 

*  There  are  few  of  the  Limicolae,  to  which  group  the  knot  belongs, 
that  present  ereater  chaacea  «f  pliin|)r  acoordinc  to  age  or  season, 
and  hence  baore  these  phases  were  uindcmood  the  species  beeame 
encoMbered  with  many  synooyms,  a*  Trinta  rinerea,  fmu^bua. 
tritea,  hUudka,  noma  and  so  forth.  Hie  confusion  thus  caesed 
was  nuinly  cleared  away  by  Montagu  and  Tcmminclt. 

•The  Trir.^ii  canuluj  of  Payer'n  e<jH(lilion  Mx-ins  more  liVelv  to 
h«|e  bcca^^Mon/Mia,  which  specie*  is  not  named  among  the  birds 
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esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  as  witness  the  entries  in  the  Northum- 
berland and  Le  Strange  Household  Books;  and  the  British 
Museum  contains  an  old  trcati:>e  on  the  subjcct:"The  maner  ol 
kcpyng  of  knotts,  after  Sir  William  Askew  and  my  Ltdjf,  givn 
to  my-Loid  Dargr.  »$  Hen.  VIU."  (JUSS,  Stmu^  iMSt  8  mH 
663).  7A.N.) 

KNOT  (O.E.  cno«a,  from  a  Tcutom'c  stem  knult;  cf.  "  knit," 
and  Ger.  knolen),  an  intertwined  loop  of  rope,  cord,  string  or 
other  flexible  material,  used  to  fasten  two  such  ropes,  &c.,  to  one 
another,  or  to  another  object.  (For  the  various  forms  which 
such  "  knots  "  may  1  ikc  see  below.)  The  word  is  also  use<l  for 
the  distance-marks  on  a  log-line,  and  hence  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  nautical  mile  (see  Loc).  and  for  any  bard  mass,  resembling  • 
knot  drawn  tight,  ewfrially  onajewMdia  the  taink  ef  a  tiM 
at  the  pUce  ef  Inaeitian  ef  n  hitndk  Knots  fn  wood  are  tb* 
remains  of  dead  branches  which  have  become  buried  in  the  wood 
of  the  tnmk  or  branch  on  which  they  were  borne.  When  a 
branch  dies  down  or  is  broken  oft,  the  dead  stump  becomes  grown 
over  by  a  healing  tissue,  and,  as  the  stem  which  bears  it  increases 
in  thickness,  gradually  buried  in  the  newer  wood.  Whena  sec- 
tion  is  made  of  the  stem  the  dead  stump  appears  b  the  section 
as  a  knot;  thus  in  a  board  it  forms  a  drcular  piece  of  wood, 
liable  to  laU  out  and  leaven  "knot-bole."  "Knot  "or  "knob'* 
is  an  anhltectinl  term  for  a  bench  of  llowen,  leaves  or  other 

ornamrntation  carved  on  a  corlnl  or  on  a  boss.  The  word  is 
also  applied  figuratively  to  .iny  intrliale  priibkni,  li.srd  la  dis- 
entangle, a  use  stereotyped  in  the  proverbial  "  Gordi  in  knot," 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  cut  by  Alexander  tbe 
Great  (see  CotuMUM). 

KnoU,  Bends,  Hitches,  Splices  and  Seizings  are  all  ways  of 
fastening  cords  or  tepes,  either  to  some  other  object  soch  aa  n 
spar,  or  n  ring,  or  to  one  another.  Tbe  "  knot "  is  formed  to 
make  a  knob  en  a  rope,  generally  at  the  extremity,  and  by  un- 
twisting  the  stratuls  at  t!ic  end  and  weaving  them  together. 
But  it  may  be  made  by  turning  the  rope  on  itself  through  a  loop, 
as  for  instance,  the  "  overhand  knot  "  (fig.  i).  A  "  bend  " 
(from  the  same  root  as  "  bind  "),  and  a  "  hitch  "  (an  O.E.  word), 
arc  ways  of  fastening  or  t>'ing  ropes  together,  as  in  the  "  Carrick 
bend  "  (fig.  at),  or  loend  epan  aa  the  Studding  Sail  Halyard 
Bend  (fi»  1^,  and  th*  Tliaher  Bilch  Oig;  ae).  A  "apKce** 
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(from  the  MM  root  aa  "  split  **)  b  nude  by  untwisting  two  rope 
ends  and  weaving  them  together.  A  "  seizing  "  (Fr.  tahir)  is 

made  by  fastening  two  spars  to  one  another  by  a  rope,  or  two 
ropes  by  a  third,  or  by  using  one  rope  to  make  a  loop  on  another 
— as  for  example  the  Racking  Seizing  (fig.  41),  the  Round  Seii:ing 
(fig.  40),  and  the  Midshipman's  Hitch  (tig.  29).  The  use  of  tbe 
words  is  often  arbitrary.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  difference  in 
prindirfe  between  the  Fishennan's  Bend  (fig.  18)  and  tbe  Timber 
mtdi  (fg.  ie)«  S^ieaUiv  genendly,  the  Knot  and  the  SeUng 
are  meant  to  be  permanent,  and  mutt  be  unwoven  in  order  to  be 
unfastened,  while  the  Bend  and  Hitch  can  be  undone  at  once  by 
[lulling  the  ropes  in  the  reverse  direction  fron  that  in  which  they 
arc  meant  to  bold.  Yet  the  Reef  Knot  (figS.  3  and  4)  can  be  cast 
liMise  with  case,  and  is  wholly  dilTercnt  in  principle,  for  instance, 
from  the  Diamond  Knot  (figs.  42  and  43).  These  various  fosms 
of  fastening  arc  employed  in  many  kinds  of  industry,  as  for 
example  in  scaflolding,  as  well  aa  hi  aeamanahipi.  The  governing 
prindpte  is  that  the  strain  wMck  pdla  agahut  them  Ml  dcaw 

them  tighter.    The  ordinary  "  kOOta  aod  ^pllOEB "  are  dOKlibed 

in  every  book  on  seannanshi[). 

OrerhanJ  Knot  (fig.  i).— Used  at  the  end  of  ropes  to  prevent  ihdr 
uoreeving  end  as  the  commencement  el  other  knots,  take  the  end 
•  reuadiheendlk 
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Pitmn^-SMt  Knot  (fig. 
nr.-cvinR;  it  (orms  a  Urge  V 


KNOT 


3).— UHdMiyte 

unr.-cvinR;  it  lorms  a  Urge  knob. 

Pcff  Kr.i'l  ifig!..  3,  4). — Form  an  ovcihand  knot  as  alxive.  Then 
take  ihc  end  a  uvcr  Che  end  b  aad  through  the  bi^t.  If  the  cod  a 


Fig.  3. 


Fio.  4. 


:  taken  under  the  end  b,  a  franny  would  be  formed.  Thi*  knot 
is  so  named  from  being  um:J  in  tyin^  the  rocf-points  of  •  wul. 

Bowlin*  (figft.  S-7)<— Lay  the  end  a  of  a  rupe  over  the  ktaodinc 
pMtfc  T<mBiiraUi^abight«»vera.  Take •  iwuid bcUnd * aao 


Fig.  5. 


Fio.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


down  through  the  Usht  c.  TbU  i*  a  most  uieful  knot  employed  tp 
fofiM  •  loop  «hkh      Ml  tfpi.  Rmuung  '  " 
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making  ■  bowUne  round  iti  own  standing  part  above  b.  It  h  tht 
most  common  and  convenient  temporary  running  noose. 

Bawtint  on  a  Biglu  (fist,  9).— The  6nt  put  ia^  made  lindbrto 
the  above  wit  h  the  double  part  of  the  rape;  tiMl  the  biEht  a  la  pulled 
through  suAcientty  to  allow  it  to  be  htax  over  put  ciud  cobi  up 
in  the  position  shomi  in  fig.  9.  It  OMkee  o  men  oocafortafafe  iBag 
for  a  man  than  a  finqlc  Iiif;ht. 

Hatj  ihtch  (fig.  loi  — Pji:^  the cnd««ftfcenven«»dtiiifltMdiag 

(tart  6  and  thruuich  the  bij^ht. 

/ti'o  IlalJHiltkti  (kg.  n).— The  half-hitch  repeated:  thi»  is 
commonly  usod,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  to  the  full  strength  of 
the  rape.  A  etop  fran  •  to  the  ■taatfac  pMt  «il  preweot  it  jaoip 
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BWl  Uip.  U.  13).— Pass  the  end  a  I 
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it  over  h.  Pa»9  it  round  the  spar  again  and  put  the  end  a  through 

the  second  bight. 

Vine hfall  lli'ch  (fi?;  14V — Form  I.it;ht  at  I'u-  cnil  of  a  rone,  and 
pul  the  hu<ik  iif  .1  ta<  1.1c  thrijii,;li  >o  tSi.it  tlic  end  of  the  rope 

may  be  jammed  between  the  Manding  pan  and  the  back  of  the  hook. 


DouH*  BUehaaa  Hilek  (fig.  f5>.-~PMs  theeutf  at. 

htxiV  ,111(1  uniliT  the  stanHinj;  part  b  at  (he  last  cross. 

t"ji'j-pd!£'  (ti^;  lb). —  1  wist  up  two  jurts  of  a  lanyard  in  oppotiie 
diicctio&s  and  houk  the  tiicUe  in  the  cyaa  t,  i,  A  piase  el  VDeA 

tI^BJ^^  "•  •'.itflJ  .,110^7  u  U 
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should  be  pbccd 


.15.  Vtakrts 
die  pefte  at  ^  A\ 


Ik'  clovp-hiichiiJ  rooni  u  hffe  toggle  Md  ■  iCMp 

below  thi^  ioskIc. 

over  on 
over  both 

ihe  each  turn  of  a  seizings 
Fuherma^tBm  tfg.  iD^Tofa  two 


//ikA  (fig.  17).— Lay  the  end  a  oyer  c;  fohi 
I  the  vt.imJing  part  b;  then  peai  the  naniaMBihe  1 
ith  parts  cf  the  F>ight  and  uMertheput'k  Viillir 
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Fig.  18.  Fig.  19.  Fic.  ao. 

half-hitch  round  the  standing  part  and  between  the  spar  and  the 
turns,  lastly  a  half  hittli  roimd  the  standing  part. 

Studdtnt-saU  Halyard  Bend  (fiR  19).— Similar  to  tl*e  abo%-e,  eaccf* 
that  the  end  is  tucked  under  the  hrst  round  turn;  thia  ia  noMe  mmf- 
A  MagiiiM  hikh  Ivas  two  round  turns  and  one  oa  thic  other  Mk  • 
the  mading  part  with  Uie  end  through  the  bight.  ^ 

TMtr  Hiieh  (fig.  90). — ^Take  the  end  a  of  a  rope  round  a  tgK% 
then  round  the  standing  part  6,  then  sewral  times  rtwind  ita  owe 
part  e,  against  the  lay  of  the  rope. 

Carrick  Bend  (fiR.  21). — Lay  the  end  of  one  hawser  over  to  aw» 
part  to  iDfrn  a  bij^ht  a»  r'.  b;  tuss  the  end  uf  another  hauscrupthmVI 
that  bitht  r.i-.ir  f,  ■^inn-^  <iiit  u\<-r  th<  first  end  at  f,  cross- 
ing under  t!v  llr-.;  I  mi,;  p.irt  .ind  fi'.,-r  its  end  at  d,  then 
under  both  long  parts,  forming  the  loopat  and  abow 
the  first  tbort  peit  og  kt  hmwietiM|  at  the  end  in 
the  oppotiu  directioa  Wtiouhr  aMlwrilontaUy  to  the 
other  end.  The  CMb  tiioula  be  securely  stopped  to 
their  respective  standinr  tutet  end  also  a  stop  put  on 
the  bccket  or  extrmte  efldTto  pre>xnt  it  catching  a  pipe 
or  chock:  in  that  form  this  is  the  be>t  quick  means  uf 
uniting  two  large  hawwrs.  since  they  cannot  jam.  When 
lat>;i-  !i,i».-j.T>  h.isc  to  work  throu.:!).  srn.ill  (ii|<s,  Kood 
srcuniy  may  be  obtained  either  by  pajMune  ten  or  twelve 
taut  fidrieg  lunu  with  •  onitabie  etnaa  aad 


each  end  to  a  standing  part  of  the  hawaer,  or  bv  takiag 

half  as  many  round  turns  taut,  crouing  the  ends  between 
the  hawsers  over  the  setxiti);  and  reef-knottine  the  enda. 

This  should  be  reficatetl  in  three  places  and  the  extreme 
ends  ttell  Mopped.  Conncctini;  hawser*  by  Ixmli'ie 
knots  is  Very  objectionable,  as  the  bend  is  l-uf  .lod  the 
knots  jam. 

Shttl  Bend  (fig.  22), — Pass  the  end  of  one  rope  through 
the  bight  o(  another,  round  both  parts  of  the  other,  and 

under  its  own  standing  part.  Used  for  bending  mialt  aL  

dews  of  sails,  which  present  Wghta  taadv  let  the  IdKk  i* 
ordinary  net  is  composed  of  a  Mtica  of  Ami  Deada.  AwMrttiad 
is  nude  like  a  sheet  bend. 

StniU  Wall  Knot  (fig.  Unlay  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  witk 

thcKcaadalornalNght.  Take  the  aeatetaadkaBaad  the  eadofe. 
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Take  the  kst  stniidciauad  tbc  cad  of  b  snd  through  the  bight  made 
by  a.    Haul  the  ends  taut. 

Sing/*  Wail  Cmnud  (Gg.  24).— Form  a  tingle  wall,  and  lay  one 
ol  the  «iidi.flt  over  the  knot.  Lay  *  over  CtUa  cover*  and  thioiuh 
thefai^bto^o.  HatdCheendt.twt. 


Fic.  3a. 
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EhM*  Watt  ami  DmMt  Crem*  (fig.  35).— Form  a  »ingle  wall 
downed;  then  let  the  ends  follow  their  uwn  parts  round  untilaU  (he 
jMrts  appear  double.  Put  the  ends  down  through  the  knot. 

lifotthaB  W<dkeT  (figs.  36,  27), — UnUy  ihc  end  cA  a  rope.  Talic 
the  fir»t  strand  round  thi-  rupo  .ind  ttironj^h  ii*  own  I  :,.ln,  tl.o 
»rcijnd  strand  fouod  the  rope,  through  the  bight  of  the  hnx.,  and 

th^  igh  iisomb%toitfcatUidll»Qi«hantb«aM^^  Haul  the 

eo(l>  taut. 

Insidt  Climek  (fig.  38).— The  «fld  b  boik  dow  toand  the  ctandtnc 
pan  tiU  it  (orma  a  dfde  and  a  half,  k  b  aaaiRly  aciKd  a t «. » 
and  Ct  thua  InaUag  a  iiuniiic  cyet  lihtm  taut  mun  anything  it 
Jiaa  lltt  and.  It  b  wad  ur  Meuriag  baiap  cabtaa  to  aachon, 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


the  itanding  part*  of  topsail  sheet*,  and  for  many  other  purjtosco. 
If  the  cya  wetv  formed  oataide  the  hiaht  aa  —tiidr  tUmck  would 
he  made,  depending  antirely  on  the  ■Sifaiga,  bat  nwre  ready  for 

sJippinc. 

Mtdikipman't  HiUk  (fie.  39). — Taltc  two  round  turns  inside  the 
bight,  the  same  i%  a  hall-hitch  rrpeaicd;  atop  up  the  end  or  kt 
another  half  hitch  t>c  taken  or  held  by  band.  Ihed  for  hooUiig  a 
tackle  lor  a  temporary  purpose. 

r«r*'j  Head  (fig.  30). — With  fine  line  (very  dry)  maVi  n  rlc .  t 
hitch  round  the  rope;  craea  the  bighta  twice,  paseing  an  end  ihc  rc- 
e  «ay  (upardooq)  aadi  tina;  mil  kotpioc  tlw  wwb  spread  Oat, 


Pto.  30. 
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«  own  part  round  and  nond  till  it  is  t^>  ti^ht 
l'<«d  as  an  ornamcait  variously  on  'iric-ropr^ 
fnoMapcaol  jibf  ^  rns.  It  faqrakobc  made  with  thnr  ends, 
formed  by  the  sanx  pieeeef  line  ■ecvied  through  the 


let  each  end  f- .II.tm. 
to  recei>c  any 


one  single  piece.   Form  with  them  a  di.imond  knot;  then 
cro-iKcd  o\'er  its  neighlxyur  follows  its  own  part  .is  above. 
Sponisk  Windtojf  (fig.  31). — An  iron  bar  and  two  marlin; 


>pe  anti 

ich  end 


are  taken;  two  parts  of  a  seizing  are  twivled  like  a  rat's-nav  1  li^.  if  ). 
pa«5cd  round  the  bar,  and  hove  round  till  »ufiirifnily  '  •  t.  In 
hiMvinR  shrouds  tojelhcr  to  form  an  eye  two  roun  )  turn"*  taken 
with  a  strand  and  the  two  cn<J«  hove  upon.  When  a  lever  is  placed 
baiewea  the  parti  of  •  bog  lashing  or  Imppfaig  and  how  rouiid, 
we  have  wliat  b  aha  caHed  a  Spanish  windlass. 

Slings  (fig.  jj).— This  is  simply  the  Inj^t  i>f  arapetumnl  iipovrr 
its  own  part;  it  is  frequenilv  made  of  rli.uit,  w  henaihackle  ()»»'  up) 
ukca  the  pboe  af  the  bigm  at «  and  amthcr  at  f»  fiaaaKting  the 


in  at  y.  a»  tnc  icMMBcy  m  au  vattia  la  to  cant 
he  wejaht  of  the  mil,  the  part  oarfced.by  a«  amw 
low  aina  laiiiy  ahiatiaiiad  by  a  mow  nbr  and  a 


two  ends  with  the  part  which  geea  rand  the  maat-head.  Uaed  to 

sling  lower  yards.  For  boat's  yards  it  iImmiU  be  a  grummet  with  a 
thimble  leiied  in  at  y.   A»  the  tcndeacy  of  all  /atda  b  to  1 

forward  with  the  .    •  •      •  • 

»hi>ul.l  l>c  itic  la 
picfc  o(  twine. 

Sf'rU-S'itl  Sh^tt  Knol  ffij.  ■5^).^This  knot  consists  of  ,\  Jojblc  w.ill 
and  double  crown  made  by  the  two  cndts,  conscvjiienily  with  six 
strands,  with  the  eixb  turned  down.  U!<tl  formerly  in  the  clew*  of 
■ails,  now  at  an  eiceilent  stopper,  a  lashing  or  shackle  l>eiag  placed 
at  s  and  a  lanyard  ioun>l  thr-  hotd  at^, 

Turnini  i»  a  D«U-Eyt  Cutstr-^Jf  ftMm  (fig.  34)  — A  bciMl  n 

made  in  the  tuy  Of  ahnMid  nwad  itavm  part  aad  hove  tapetlav 


Fio.  33. 


PW-35. 


with  .1  h.ir  .in  j  strnnd ;  twoor  three  ^ei.'irf;-- fliminithir.;;  in 'i/>- 'one 
round  and  one  or  two  either  round  or  flat)  aic  hove  on  taut  aad  snue, 
the  end  being  at  the  side  of  the  fellow  part.  The  d(ad<«y«  bpot  ip 
and  the  eye  driven  dowit  with  a  commander. 

Turnini  in  a  Dead-Eye  end  up  (fig.  — The  shrood  b  measured 
round  the  dead-eye  and  marked  where  a  throat-seizing  is  hove  on; 
the  dcarl-cyc  h  th.  n  f  jrri  ,1  into  iti  pl.irc.  or  it  may  be  put  in  first. 
The  end  Ixs  m  J  a  ir.  t.ikcn  up  taut  anr|  figured  witn  a  round  sci^ink;; 
(m^'Ikt  •■till  l!'o  i-r.il  |.j  ;i;i<  i  tiy  .^niithcr  irinp.  A?  it  is  irjij <ir; nut 
ih.it  the  by  sh  lulil  .il.\.»\  s  lie  krpt  in  t li  •  r.i| .n  nui<  h  as  (» iljle, 
(h'--L-  cyi  -h  lultl  be  forn^ed  conformably,  cilhu'  nghl  h  uul'*!  i>r 
I.  It  hm  I <  !.  It  is  easily  seen  which  way  a  rope  would  naturattv 
kink  by  pLttinj  a  tittle  extra  twist  into  it.  A  shroud  whote  deaJ- 
i:,cisturiicdincndupwillbearafairer  strain,  but  is  more  dependent 
oa  the  sciiinps;  the  under  turns  of  the  throat  are  the  first  to  break 
,inil  the  oihrr<!  the  fir^t  to  r-lip.  Witli  ihf  cutter-st.iy  (  ishion  lt>e 
-t.iii  l.n*  (i.iit  <jf  "tio  shroud  give^  \v,iy  u:i'itr  nip  il  the 
A  rri[ir  w  ill  .i:!i::.rd  th-^  ^rr  ntr^t  rr-=.istnnrr  to  srr."*in  hen  *fCi:r*  il  T.;iir:rJ 
t3r-,'r  !h-.mhli  s  "itli  .1  ■•tr^if;ht  rnil  .Tnfl  a  •'.'lirn  nt  niiril'T  i.t  l'  it 
or  r.ickjiVj;  <  i  'i' ,;s.  To  splice  shrouds  round  di  jd-cyes  is  objection- 
able on  acrount  of  openinr  the  amnds  and  admitting  water,  thua 
hastening  decay.  In  small  vciam.  especially  ^-achts,  it  U  admi*- 
sible  on  the  score  of  rwatrir-ss:  in  th.it  r  v-c  .1  nn^nif  ;,'in^' i- [ilaced 
between  the  dcad-cyr  ami  the  ?ph<;i-.  Thr  drhi  r\ci  'tioui  l  be  in 
di.imcter  1)  fimr-i  the  ( irnitr-frn  rre  of  a  hrr^ip  sliriu.-.l  jn-l  thricC 
th.Tt  rf  wire;  t!;i-  l.iny.iril  'hniild  Le  h  ilf  the  mrr.inal  ti.'c  nt  hemp 
and  the  ■;mic  'Jrr  wir'-:  thu  ■,  hc-np  ^hnuMl  13  in.,  aire  6  in., 
dca<l-r>'e  IX  in..  l,»n\  .ir(l  <i  in. 

5Rert  Sf>lUt  jfig.  ^6). — The  most  common  description  of  splice  is 
when  a  rope  b  leugthened  Iqr  aaothar  af  the  aame  abe,  or  nearly  so. 
l  ie.  36  reprcMti  a  wBce  df 

this  kind:  the  strana^  have 
\)rrn  unlaid,  tT-..iiTicd  and 
pas'-fi  throiiKh  with  ihc  a^-i't- 
.ir-rf  of  a  rn.irli-:;^  ' j  ikr,  ovtr 
c'lf  strarri  and  under  the  nrxt, 
twice  orh  way.  The  ends  arc 
then  cut  off  close.  To  render  the  splice  neater  tbc  strands  should 
have  been  halved  before  ttirnmg  them. la  a  aaeond  ttoie,  the  apoer 
half  of  each  strand  oMylMfng  turned  itfftbeM  all  art  etift  efraaMSnT. 
Eye  Sbiite. — Unlay  the  strands  and  phre  them  upon  the  same  rope 
•pread  at  such  a  distance  as  to  y.wc-  the  »iic  of  the  eye;  enter  tnc 
centre  strand  furi!air!)  urirli-r  a  strand  ol  the  ro[sc  fis  abovet,  and  the 
o'h  'r  two  in  n  finiilar  inannrr  on  thi.-ir  rc-pfcti'.r  ^i  Ifs  ol  the  fir-t; 
taper  each  end  and  pass  them  through  again.  If  neat nf-.s  is  di  >iri  d, 
reduce  the  ends  aiM  pasa  them  through  once  mon  :  cut  oft  <ni>  ^>ih 
and  serve  the  part  disturbed  tightly  with  suitable  hard  line.  I'^cs 
too  numerous  to  mentioA.  Cal  $pf«re.— Made  in  a  aimibr  maaiMsr 
to  a  n  eye  splice,  but  of  two  pbeea  of  repe.  thcftforeMriHi  f¥ti  ablmi. 
UsetJ  for  maat-head  pendants,  jib^uya,  bteatt  backstays,  ana  e\fA 
odd  shrouds,  to  keep  the  eytc  01  the  rigttnir  lower  by  one  part, 
It  is  not  *o  stronst  as  two  separate  tyr^.ttortfJif^f  Sp'iee. — Made 
sinid  ir  to  ihi:  .il  ovr,  hut  one  n.irt  nnirh  shorter  than  the  other,  or 
another  piece  of  rop<;  is  spliced  across  an  ey«',  forming  a  horseshoe 
with  two  hmg  Iks.  l^ni  for  back-ropea  on  dolphin  striker,  t^ack 
stays  (one  on  each  tide)  and  cutter's  runner  pendant*.  Splice. 
— The  strand}  must  be  unlaid  about  three  timet  as  much  as  for  a 
short  splice  and  married— ore  being  taken  to  pmerve  the  lay  or 
•hape  «f  cadk  Vaby.aw af  tlw  itiiada  piaimHkm  aad Jofleariip 

~,.  .  , .  .  ■  .,.,.111!  'u  «'(  •»  ;i  it^i  il     01  iVJi  '  J:ili.  I  t''      v^i  1       •  "i 
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tha  «Mint  ^Mce  «Kk  fNb  camspondinc  iliMd  «f  tfe>  etW  ewt, 

6ttinc  it  firml]|r  iMO  tht  tope  till  only  a  few  {ndm  mnain.  Treat 
the  other  tide  in  a  limibr  manner.  There  will  then  appear  two  long 
•trand*  in  the  centre  and  a  long  and  a  »hort  one  on  each  side.  The 
»)>lice  i*  practicalty  divided  into  three  distinct  parts;  at  each  the 

Mr.inds  arc  divided  .ind  ihc  corresponding  halves  knottrd  (.ii  »hown 
on  the  tf)p  of  lip,  and  turned  in  twKc.  The  h,i!f  ?ir,in<i  rli.iy.  if 
desired,  lie  uiti  lurthcr  reduced  before  the  iialvcsare  lunied  in  for  the 
■Koa4tiflK.  Thit  and  all  otlwriplfaMadwuldbewcH  stretched  and 
hammered  into  shape  befon  tht  cadi  m  cut  off.  Tha  long  ephce 
alone  is  adapted  to  running  rope*. 

Shroud  KnotlUg.  37). — PaM  a  stop  at  sach  distance  rroro  each  end 
«<  the  broken  shroudfas  to  afford  sufhcicnt  length  o(  strands,  when  it 

1-*  unUid,  to  form  a  wn^lc 
,        knot  on   each   side  ,i(iir  i(r 


^^|y^>^^  (larts  have  btvn  niarrii^  I ;  i;  \» 


then  appear  aa  represented  in 
the  fiiwcb  dit  Mnnds  having 
»  "kir  xt  been  wetl  tarred  and  hove  taut 

•  tia.  iJ,  separately.  The  oart  a  provides 

the  knot  M  the  opposite  tide  and  the  ends  b.  b ;  the  part  e  pro- 
vides the  knot  and  the  ends  d,  d.  After  the  knot  has  been 
well  stretched  the -ends  arc  tapered,  laid  smoothly  Ixtwctn  the 
strands  of  the  nhrniid.  and  firroU'  served  over.  1  hi^  knot  is  us«'d  vshtn 
ihroud*  or  stay  s. ue  Li  l  i.n,  Frtntk  Shroud  Kr.at. — .Marr)'  the  pans 
«Uh  a  Mtnilar  amount  of  end  as  before;  ston  one  set  of  tirands  taut 
up  on  the  ihroud  (to  keep  the  parts  togeiner).  and  turn  the  ends 
back  on  their  o«m  part,  forming  bights.  Make  a  single  wall  knot 
with  the  other  thn-e  i>trands  round  the  said  bights  and  shroud; 
haul  the  knot  taut  first  and  stretch  the  whole;  then  heave  down  tlic 
bights  close:  it  will  look  like  the  ordinary-  ihroud  knot.  It  i»  vcr>' 
liaote  to  slip.  If  the  ends  by  which  ttie  wall  knot  is  made  after 
being  hove  were  passed  through  the  bi>;lii'>,  it  would  make  the 
knot  strongrr.    The  ends  would  be  t.ii>crnl  and  m  r\cd. 

fUmiih  Ryt  (fig.  .jS). — Secure  a  sjar  or  togale  twice  the  circum- 
of  the  rope  intended  to  be  rove  through  the  eye;  unlay  the 
rope  which  is  to  form  the  eye  about 
three  times  its  circumference,  at  which 
part  place  a  strong  whipping.  Toint 
the  rope  vertically  under  the  eye,  and 
liind  it  taut  up  by  the  core  if  it  is  four- 
stranded  rnpe,  olhcrwi'W'  by  a  few  yarns. 
While  doing  so  arrange  '■ix  or  tvrt!\e 
pieces  of  spun-yarn  at  equal  distances  on 
the  wood  and  exactly  halve  the  number 
of  yams  that  have  been  unlaid.  If  it 
is  a  small  rope,  select  two  or  three 
yams  from  each  side  near  the  centre; 
Flc.  38.  cross  them  over  the  top  at  a.  and  half- 

knot  them  tightly.  So  continue  till  all 
are  expended  and  drawn  down  tightlv  on  the  opposite  side  to  (hat 
from  which  they  came.  Itin,;  tliorougfdy  intermixed.  Tie  the  pieces 
of  spun-yarn  which  were  placed  under  the  eye  tightly  round  various 
pnrf.  to  Vt-cp  the  eye  in  shape  when  taken  off  the  spar,  till  they  aiv 
rcpUiLijd  by  turns  ol  marline  hove  on  at  taut  as  possible,  the  hitches 
forming  a  central  line  outside  the  eye.  Heave  on  a  good  seizing  of 
•pun-yarn  close  below  the  spar,  and  another  between  six  and  twelve 
inches  Ix-luw  the  first ;  it  may  tluti  be  parcelled  and  served;  the  eye 
t*  served  over  twice,  and  well  tarred  each  time.  As  large  ro|ics  are 
composed  ot  'o  many  yarns,  a  greater  number  must  be  knotted  over 
the  tugglo  1,11  li  time;  a  4-in.  rope  has  IJJ  yarns,  which  would  reouirc 
33  knotiings  of  .six  each  time;  a  lo-in.  rope  has  8J4  ^'arns.  thcrrlore, 
^  ten  are  taken  from  each  side  every  tine,  about  twice  that  number 
M  hitchca  will  be  required ;  sometimes  only  half  the  yams  are  hitched, 
Iheothmbcing  merely  paaaed  over.  The  chief  use  of  these  eyes  has 
bwn  tOWro  the  collars  of  ttaya,  the  whole  stay  in  each  case  having 
to  Iw  rove  through  it — ^a  very  inconvenient  device.    It  is  almost 


•eded  (or  that  purpose  by  a  teg  spliced  in  the  stay  and  bshing 
eyes  abaft  the  mast,  for  which  it  is  commonly  used  at  present. 
This  eye  is  not  al»a)  s  called  liv  the  same  name,  but  tlio  wi  ight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  calling  it  a  Flemish  eye.  Ropcmaker'i  Eye. 
which  also  has  attrrnaiive  names,  is  Conned  by  taking  out  of  a  ro(>e 
one  strand  longer  by  6  in.  or  a  foot  than  the  required  eye,  then  placing 
the  ends  of  the  two  straada k  lianiUr  distance  below  the  disturbance 
of  the  one  strand,  thut  la.  at  tha  liae  of  the  eye;  the  single  strand  is 
led  back  through  the  vacant  apaoa  it  left  till  it  arrives  at  the  neck  of 
the  eye.  with  a  similar  length  of  Spare  end  to  the  other  two  strands. 
Tlivy  arc  all  Kci/ed  together,  scraped,  tapered,  marled  and  served. 
The  principal  merit  i-i  nralncA,  Mouit  on  a  Slay. — Formed  by 
turns  of  co,iric  spun-yarn  hove  t.aut  round  the  stay,  over  parcelling 

£t  the  retiuisite  distance  from  the  eye  to  (orm  the  coU.ir;  a.s.Mstance 
I  givea  by  a  padding  of  short  yarns  distributed  equally  round  the 
npa,  wbidi.  after  beH«  finnly  aaotred.  especially  at  what  is  to  be 
UM  under  part,  are  turnita  bnot  mtt  the  first  byer  and  teixed  down 
again,  thut  makinK  a  ?hotttdKr:  •ometimc*  it  is  formed  with  parcelling 
only.  In  either  case  it  Is  Ibusliad  by  marline,  foik)wed  by  serving 
or  grafting  1  lie  u«e  is  to  prevent  thie  Fkniish  eye  in  the  end  of  tl.e 
■tay  frnin   llripini;  up  any  l.irther. 

RoUiHi  Uuck  (fig.  in). — Two  round  tumt  arc  taken  round  a  spar 
lu|e  npa  to  tlw  dStoiM  in  triridi  it  k  t»  b«  iMylcd  «wl ««  Wf' 


hitch  on  the  other  rfife  of  the  hauBnf  part.  This  Is  very 


can  be  pat  on  and  off  quickly. 


not 


40).— So  lutraed  when  the  rope  k  sacnraivS 
fibtfaffll^^tfinu.  The  liae  oTSt 


r«^M 
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seizing  line  ts  about  one-sixth  (nooitna!)  that  of  the  rape*  to  ba 

secured,  but  v.^ric^  according  to  the  number  of  turns  to  be  taken.  ,^n 
e\c  is  spliced  in  tlio  line  nnd  the  end  rove  tiiniu^ii  it,  tn'l  r.M  ing  t-jih 
fkirls.  If  either  part  is  to  be  spread  open,  commence  (anbi  st  in^m 
that  part;j)t.iec  tarred  canvas  under  the  seizing:  pass  the  linrrour.d 
at  many  times  (with  much  slack)  at  it  it  intended  to  have  under- 
turns;  and  pasa.theend  back  through  them  all  and  through  the  m 
Secure  the  aye  from  lendeiing  round  Iw  the  ends  of  its  splice:  bene* 
the  turns  on  with  a  marling-spike  (see  fig.  17),  perhaps  seven  or  nine; 
haul  the  end  through  taut,  and  commence  again  the  nding  turai 
in  the  hollows  of  the  first.  If  the  end  ii  not  taken  hai  k  thr>  t:t^  the 
eye,  but  pushed  up  between  tlie  last  two  turns  I  li  14  \^,r  -I.iT  i-s 
recommended),  the  riders  mu-it  be  pistied  itie  mj  [Hj-itc  »ay  in  otdiT 
to  follow  the directkm  of  the  under- turns,  whii  h  are  always  imc  n  or^ 
in  number  than  the  riders.  \\  hen  the  riders  arc  complete,  the  et>d  is 
forced  between  the  bst  lower tumsand  ta»«wsatnnia we tnhni, tiw 
end  coming  up  where  it  went  down,  when  a  wall  ioiot  Jt  made  wili 
the  strands  and  the  ends  cut  close;  or  the  end  may  be  taken  once 
round  (he  shroud.  Throat  Sriting, — Twn  ropes  or  pant  of  nwea 
arc  laid  on  each  other  parallel  and  receive  a  seizing  similar  to  tMt 
^hown  in  figure  35— that  is  v,.\h  upjier  and  riding  but  no  Cfoai 
turns.  As  itie  two  paas  of  :  i|>f  arc  intended  to  turn  up  at  r%ht 
angles  tothe  direction  in  which  \Ui-y  uere  arcurcd.thc  scizint;  should 
be  of  stouter  line  and  short,  not  exceeding  seven  k>wer  and  six  ridsag 
turns.  The  end  is  better  Mxurtd  with*  turn  round  the  standing  port 
Used  for  turning  in  dead-eyes  and  variously.  FUl  Setniit.-— Com- 
menced similarly  to  the  above,  but  it  has  nchher  riding  nor  rrats 
turns. 

RatkimtSHunt  (l%..4i):— Arunnioccyehavlnf  been  spliced  ( 


crossed  back  round  the  first  part,  and  so  on  for  tea  to  twenty 
according  to  the  expecte<J  strain,  every  turn  being  hove  as  tight  as 
jiossible;  .ifter  whi.h  round  turns  are  jiassed  to  hll  the  spaces  at 
the  back  of  each  rope,  by  taking  the  end  a  over  both  parts  into  the 
boIk>w  at  6,  retummg  at  r,  and  going  over  to  4.  V/hm  it  reaches  « 
a  turn  may  be  taken  round  that  rope  only,  the  end  rove  under  it. 
and  a  half-hitch  taken,  which  will  form  a  clovv  hitch;  knot  the  sail 
and  cut  it  close.  When  the  shrouds  are  wire  (which  is  half  the  St 
of  hcmp)  and  the  end  turnfd  up  round  a  dead-eye  of  any  kind,  wim' 
seizings  are  prcfernllc.  It  ,if  j-ars  very  undesirable  to  have  wile 
rigRing  combined  wuli  plates  or  screws  (or  setting  it  un,  as  ia  am 
ot  arridcnt — such  as  th.it  of  the  mast  going  over  the  side,  a  AOC^V 
coUiiion  breaking  (he  ironwork— the  teamen  are  powerless. 

PMnsearf  iCnsf  (li|s.  42. 43}.— The  rope  mu«  be  unlaid  as  far  as  tlic 
centre  if  the  knot  It  re<TuirM  there,  and  the  strands  handled  wUi 

J;rcat  care  to  ktip  the  lay  in  them.  Three  bights  are  turned  apMiB 
ig.  43.  and  thecadof  a  u  taken  overhand  up  the  bicht  e.  ttceii 
ot  6  is  taken  over  <  and  up  through  a.  The  eiMl  c  u  taken  o\-«r  a 
nod  through  b.  When  hauled  taut  and  the  tttaads  are  Laid  up  agai* 
it  w  ill  appear  as  in  fi^.  4:^.  Any  number  of  knots  Buiy  be  made  on  the 
Mine  roiK.  They  wi  ru  u^cd  on  man-ropcs,  the  foot-ropes  00  the  jib- 
boom,  and  similar  places,  where  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  good  hM 
for  the  hand*  or  feci.  Turk's  beads  are  now  generally  used.  D*mUt 


Diamond. — Made  by  the  ends  of  a  single  diamond  (oUowirif  their 

id  at  the  upper  cod  Ola  Mia 

rope  at  an  ornamental  itopper-knot. 


own  part  till  the  knot  is  repeated.  Used  > 


SiroppinfBlotkt, — Th«e  are  various  modes  of  securiog  blochnti 
ropes;  the  most  simple  is  to  splice  an  eye  at  the  end  of  the  rope  a 

litile  longer  than  the  Mock  nnd  pass  a  round  seizing  to  keep  it  ia 
place;  siirh  i«  the  CA»e  with  jib-pendants.    As  a  general  rule,  l>< 

parts  of  a  strop  combined  should  potaess  greater  strength  than  the 
parte  flf  the  fall  which  act  tfriMtll,  ThariHft«lM<  ' 


Oigitiz 


le 


dhopM  br  about  thm  dnm  the  drcunfe 


i«f  the  rope  which 


to  reeve  chroueh  it.  m  •  9-in.  block  for  «  ^n.  rape:  but  MaeU  ropea 
require  larger  blc<k»  in  proportion,  as  a  4-in.  block  for  a  t-in.  rope. 
Wncn  the  work  to  be  done  is  very  important  the  blocks  are  much 

•  re  more  than  five  times  tin.  ni.  li-.iiial  size  of  the 

•ppcera  to  be  a  infoai8^unM«/p^ 

LI'xk  should  he  rjotihle  the  nomiMl  iIm  of  tbc  not.  A  Mngle  itrop 
m  i>  K-  nude  by  joining  the  ends  o(  a  ropetl  Mliicient  leturth  to  go 
rrjund  the  block  and  thimble  by  a  comnion  short  splice,  which  rest* 
00  the  crown  of  the  blixrk  (the  opposite  end  to  the  thimble)  and  ia 
•tntdied  ioto  plMt  by  a  jifser;  a  auaad  ia  then  pa<^-j d  twlo-  round 

,'/\\ 
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to  la  the  mek.  eq«U  to  •  lM«alsflk  Mnh  of  ate  toM. 
than  lour  parts  of  •  IO>ia  cable.   The  estimated 


fl 


the  space  bctn^n  the  bt<xk  and  tkethfanllfe  and  hove  taut  by  a 
SMDuh  vt-Inaiass  to  cramp  the  parts  tO|^her  re  idy  for  the  reicption 
dfH  small  round  selling.  The  cr.imping  or  [unrhine  into  is 
•pmtiiaes  done  by  machinery  invented  by  a  ngcer  in  Portsmouth 
lioekyanL  ,Th«  strop  may  be  made  the  required  Icitetli  by  •  loag 
aplioe,  but  it  would  net  posaess  any  advantage. 

CfumtMl^SlTop  (fig.  44).— Made  by  unlayiMAjiMe  of  rope  of  tho 
de*«d  sue  about  a  foot  more  than  three  OiEathe  length  required 
for  Che  stropi.  Place  the  centre  of  the  rope  ruund  the  block  and 
thimble:  mark  with  chalk  where  the  parts  croas;  take  one  strattd  out 
of  the  rope;  bring  the  two  chalk  m.irks  toKcthtr;  and  cro».»  the  strand 
ia  the  liy  <mi  m>I(.-5,  runtiquinj;  rui;nd  .ind  round  till  the  two 

ends  meet  the  third  time;  they  are  then  h.d\ed.  and  the  upper  h.ilves 
lialf-iciiott«d«ad  BMScd  over  and  under  the  next  strands,  exartiy 
as  one  partT  ol  a  long  splice.  A  piece  of  worn  or  weU-strctched 
rope  wi:f  l>e<ter  retain itsahaM. OMfrldcjhammMtir^^ 
The  ubjrct  ■»  neatoeas,  and  U  tMW  or  flramH  of  three 
to  be  made  it  is  economical 


I  strofs  arc 


DoMt  bttop  (fig.  45).— .Made  with  one  piece  of  rope,  the  splice 
bcinR  brouRht  as  usual  to  the  crown  of  the  bkx  k  /,  the  bights  fitting 
into  <corc>,  some  inrhc*  .ipart,  converging  to  the  upper  part,  above 
which  the  thimble  receives  the  bighi^a.  a;  and  the  four  part*  of  the 
Strep  are  secured  at  i,  4  by  a  rountl  seizing  doubly  crosv:d.  If  the 
Mack  be  not  then  on  the  ngbt  slew  (the  &beU  horizont.il  or  wticjl) 
•  anion  thimble  is  used  with 


,    .    _  . — ^  ■  BliOpi  which  pmdiicrs  t!i 

aind  cNcct:  thna  the  fow  and  ndii  brace-Mocks,  being  very  brRc 
.andthin,  are  required  (for  appearance)  to  lie  horizontally;  a  single 
amp  round  the  yard  vertically  has  a  union  thimbJc  betuccn  it  and 
the  (knible  strop  round  the  hhxk.  The  double  strop  is  u  <d  for  l.irKo 
blocks;  it  gives  more  supixirt  to  the  shell  than  the  iwr^^v  >trop  and 
admit*  0/  aroailer  rope  being  un-d.  Wire  ro'ic  is  much  uiAd  (or 
block'etrafai;  the^fittme  ts  similar.  Metal  ti)»xl.5  are  also  UM'd  in 
ixcd  ponliom;  Oorabuity  ia  their  chief  r<xomi»cnUatioo.  Great 

&hsfw5llr«A— TwIn^mpMMm  or  rope  Is  «arped  reond  two 
er  more  peg*  placed  at  the  desired  distance  apart,  tin  it  ssMimes 

the  rcqulaite  sjzc  and  Mrcnglh;  the  two  ends  are  then  knotted  or 
»pli<ed.  Temporary  firm  ■^n.-inj;-.  .ire  ojiplicd  in  snvral  place* 
to  bind  the  parts  (oectla-r  Ufon-  tin-  r>.|x-  or  iwini-  is  rcmovefffrom 
the  pen,  after  which  it  i&  o.irkd  with  suit.ibli-  iii.iit  rul.  A  lar,;e 
Strop  should  be  warded  round  four  or  ux  pegs  in  order  to  give  it 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  description  of  strop  is  much 
Stronger  and  more  supple  than  rope  of  similar  litt.  Twine  strops 
(covered  with  dock)  are  u«e<l  for  boats'  Uocks  and  ii  rfiriW  Hl^^ 
requiring  neatness.  Rope-s.irn  and  spun>yani  stsoda'ara^^oS^ 
for  attaching  IiifT  tacklcs  to  bhruuds  and  for  many  siraiur  purposes. 
To  bring  to  a  ilir.  ud  or  haw  ser,  the  centre  of  the  strop  is  p-iised  round 
the  rofjc  and  each  p.irt  crossed  three  or  four  times  Ixfiirc  hooking 
the  "  l,ifl  ";  a  spun-yam  stop  above  the  centre  will  prevent  slipping 
and  is  very  necrsaary  with  wire  roiio.  As  .in  instance  of  a  larte 
selvagee  block-strop  being  uvd— iv^m  the  ■•  M,Mllc**  was  ho\e 
"*  at  Chusan  (China),  the  mam-pun hase-block  was  double 
la  sdn«ea  ooMaiflinK  a«  part»of  j4a.  lorto:  that  voahl 


produes  lia  | 

which  is  more  tasn  lour  parts 
straia  it  bore  sras  to  tone. 


Siopptrs  for  ordinary  ninnlM  ropes  are  made  by  splicing  a  piece 
of  rope  to  a  bolt  or  to  a  hook  and  thunble,  unlaying  3  or  4  ft.,  tapering 
It  Iw  cutting  away  some  of  the  yams,  and  nurlinK  it  down  .securely, 
with  a  good  whipping  aUo  on  the  end.  It  is  iiM.d  by  taking  a  h-iU 
httch  round  ilie  rope  which  is  to  be  hauicd  upon,  doggine  the  end 
up  in  thaby  andholdiagit  Iv  hand.  Thanpacaat 
It  when  hauM,  bat  cannot  go  bade; 

WUp^mt  and  AtelMx.— The  end  of  every  working  rape  shoaM 
at  least  be  whipped  to  prevent  it  fagging  out;  in  skips  of  war  and 


yachts  they  arc  invariably  pointed.  ^'Hipping  b  do'ne  by  placing 
the  end  of  a  pii^e  of  twine  or  kiiittlc-stufl  on  a  rope  about  an  ifKh 
from  thcend,  taking  three  orfnur  turns  taut  over  it  (working  towards 
the  end);  the  twine  is  then  laid  on  the  ro^K-  again  h  ncihwayn  con- 
trary to  the  first,  leaving  a  slack  bight  of  twine;  and  taut  turn* 
f  r*.'*P^.*«9'y  P— g^twpl  the  rope,  over  the  lint  end  and  o\  er  the 


bight,  till  th«a 


six  to  ten  turns;  then  haul  the  bight  taut 


knit  ties  cither  siiiijly  or  two  or  three  together;  scrape  down  and  taper 
ll]*  "'"tral  part,  nmriinK  it  (irmly.  Turn  every  alternate  knittle 
and  secur*  the  rtmaindcr  cl.jwn  by  a  turn  of  twine  or  a  smofith 
yarn  hitched  dose  up,  which  acts  as  the  weft  in  weaving.  The 
knittles  are^  then  nwesaod  and  another  turn  of  the  weft  taken,  and 
this  u  continued  till  far  enough  to  look  wdl.  At  the  b*t  turn  the 
ends  of  the  knittles  which  are  laid  back  are  led  forward  over  aad 
under  the  weft  and  hauled  through  tightly,  making  it  present  a  dirfi 
of  small  bights,  level  with  which  the  core  i*  cut  off  smoothly.  HawsCT* 
and  large  ropes  ha\  c  a  Ixx  kct  formed  in  their  end*  during  the  procesa 
of  pointing.  A  piece  of  1  to  li  in.  rope  about  ll  to  2  ft.  tong  is 
spliced  into  the  core  by  each  end  wliilc  ii  is  ojjen ;  from  four  to  seven 
y«"M (equal  toastrsnd) are Ukcn at  a  timcand  twistcti  up:  open  the 
end*  of  the  hadataaly  suflicient  to  marry  them  close  in;  turn  in  the 
twisted  yams  betmco  the  strands  (as  splicing)  three  times,  and  stop 
it  above  and  bdow.  Both  ends  are  treated  aClBe;  when  the  poiatiM 
IS  completed  a  loop  a  few  inchc*  in  length  wOl  protntde  from  the  end 
of  the  rope,  which  i«  very  useful  for  reeWng  it.  A  hauling  tine  or 
reeving  line  ihauld  otilv  U-  rove  through  the  becket  as  a  lair  ktad. 
Grafltng  it  very  sim.Lir  to  pointing,  and  frequently  done  the  whole 
U-ngth  of  a  tf:|«-,  as  n  «id.  -rope.  I'ieces  of  white  line  more  than 
double  the  length  of  ilic  rope,  suf&cknt  in  number  to  encirda  it. 


•  FM.  46. 

are  made  up  In  hanks  called  foaes:  the  eeatre  of  aadl  b  mad*  bif 
by  twine  and  the  weaving  procesa  cominaEd  as  In  pointing.  Blwt 
.stropsare sometime* socovered:but,. -IS it  causes  decay,a  saiall  wov* 

mat  which  can  be  taken  off  occasion.;illy  is  prefcnble. 

Skefp-Jihank  (fig.  46). — Formed  by  making  a  long  bight  in  a  top» 
gallant  back-Uav,  or  any  rof>e  which  it  is  desirable  to  shorten, 
and  taking  a  half-hitch  near  each  bend,  as  at  a,  a,  Kope-yarn  stope 
at^6, 6  an  dasirebb  to  keep  it  in  pbce  till  the  stnln  is  brought  on  it7 
\Vire  rope  cannot  be  so  treated,  and  it  i*  injurious  to  hemp  rope  that 
is  large  and  sri:!. 

Knotting  Yiinif  i  f  ;.  47). — This  operation  becomes  necessary  wlba' 
a  cnmparativcly  short  piece  of  junk  i*  to  be  made  into  spon-yam, 
or  lar^e  rope  into  small,  which  is  called  twice  laid.  The  end  of^ each 
yarn  13  divided,  rublxd  smooth  and  married  (as  for  splicini;). 
Two  of  tftc  divided  parts,  as  f.  c  and  d,  d.  Arc  pa*^ed  in  op|x^ite 
directions  round  all  the  other  parts  and  knotted.  The  end<;  e  and  / 
remain  passive.  Tlie  figure  b  drawn  open,  but  the  forks  of  .1  and 
B  should  be  pwad  dose  together,  the  kitot  hauled  uut  attd  the 
ends  cut  off. 

Buu  Slims  48).— Made  of  4^10.  rope,  each  pair  being  a6  ft,  , 
inhagth^^wiUianqittplka^MtoBaiadtriiwillll  which  the  other 

tfi)itc>)  •»(»       ■■;r f«i 'v,-<r  .-Vjh  ♦fn- 


w  Miat'bcfore  beihg  placed  ower  one  end  of  the  cask ;  1  be  rope  is  then 
passed  laand  the  opposite  side  of  the  cask  and  M»half-4iildies  made 
with  theaad.  formuig  another  running  eye,  botbof  edilcb  are  beaiea' 

down  taul  as  the  tackle  receives  the  wright.  Slings  for  smaller- 
casks  Inquiring  care  should  be  of  this  description,  though  of  smaller 

X.  as  the  cask  cannot  po»ibly  slip  out.  hnU  Slinfs  are  made  by 
iiwtheendsof  about  3  fathoms  of  vm.  nn^  to^;,  thcr,  which  then 
looks  like  a  bng  strop,  simibr  to  the  double  sirup  represented  ia 
%4Sr-thatai||mfta&||ilacad«adlrtbacMkariiabaBd  ■ 
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bight*  a,  a  TOv«  thitwgh  the  other  and  attached  to  the  whip  or 
tackle. 

For  a  complete  (rcAliee  on  the  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  The  Book  0/ Knots ,  betng  a  ComplfU  Trectiit  on  the  Art  0/  Cordafe, 
iUutlrcfrd  by  IJl  Diatramt,  jhovring  iht  Manrur  of  making  eoery  Knot, 
Tie  atta  Splice,  by  Tom  Bowtiag  (London,  1890). 

Uaihemalicat  Theory  of  KmHs. 

In  the  scientific  sense  a  knot  is  an  cndkss  physical  line  which 
cannot  be  defortned  into  a  drcic.  A  physical  line  is  flexible  and 
inexlensible,  and  cannot  be  cut— so  that  no  Up  of  it  can  be 
drawn  through  another. 

The  founder  of  the  theory  of  knots  is  undoubtedly  Johann 
Benedict  Listing  (iSoS-i&Si).  In  his  "  Vorstudien  zur  Topo- 
logie  "  (GdUinser  Studltn,  1847),  a  wrk  in  many  respects  of 
startling  originality,  a  few  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  subject.' 
He  treats  knots  from  the  clcmcntaiy  notion  of  twisting  one 
phyucal  line  (or  thread)  round  anoiher,  and  shows  tliat  from 
the  projection  of  a  knot  on  a  surface  wc  can  thus  obtain  a  notion 
of  the  relative  situation  of  its  coils.  He  distinguishes  "  reduced  " 
from  "  reducible  "  forms,  the  number  of  cros&ings  in  the  reduced 
knot  being  the  sm-iUcst  possible.  The  simplest  form  of  reduced 
knot  is  of  two  species,  as  in  figs.  49  and  50.  Listing  points  out 
that  these  are  formed,  the  first  by  right-handed  the  second  by 
left-handed  twisting.  In  fact,  if  three  half-twists  be  given  to  a 
long  strip  of  paper,  and  the  ends  be  then  pasted  together,  the 
two  edges  become  one  line,  which  is  the  knot  in  question.  We 
may  free  it  by  slitting  the  paper  along  its  middle  line;  and  then 
we  have  the  juggler's  trick  of  putting  a  knot  on  an  endless  un- 
knotted band.  One  of  the  above  forms  cannot  be  deformed  into 
the  other.  The  one  is,  in  Listing's  language,  the  "  pcrvxrsion  " 
of  the  other,  i.e.  its  image  in  a  plane  minor.  He  gives  a  method 
of  symbolizing  rciluced  knots,  but  shon-s  that  in  this  method  the 
same  knot  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  teprcsentcd  by  different 
symbols.  It  is  dear  that  the  brief  notice  be  published  contains 
a  mere  sketch  of  his  investigations. 

The  most  cxtensixx  dissertation  on  the  properties  of  knots  k 
that  of  Teter  Guthrie  Tail  {Trans.  Roy.  See.  Edin.,  xxviii.  145, 
where  the  substance  of  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  same  sodcty  is  reproduced).  It  was  for  the  most  part 
written  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  Listing,  and  was  suggested 
by  an  inquiry  concerning  vortex  atoms. 

Tail  starts  with  the  almost  self-evident  proposition  that,  if  any 
plane  cloned  curve  have  double  points  only,  in  paiising  continuoubly 
along  the  curv'c  from  one  of  chenc  to  the  same  a^ain  an  even  number 
of  double  points  has  been  |Mued  through.  Hence  the  crouingi 
may  be  taken  alternately  over  and  under.  On  this  he  bases  a  scheme 
lor  th«  repreacntation  of  knots  of  cvtry  kind,  and  employs  it  to  find 
all  the  distinct  forms  of  knots  which  nave,  in  their  sunplest  projcc- 


Fig,  49. 


Fic.  50. 


Fig,  51. 


Fig.  51, 


lions.  3.  4.  5-  6  and  7  crossinp  only.  Their  numbers  are  thown  to 
Uc  I,  I,  3,  4  and  li.  The  unique  knot  of  three  cros-sines  has  been 
already  given  as  drawn  by  Lislint;.  The  unique  knot  of  four  cross- 
ings merit*  a  few  words.  Ix-causc  its  properties  lead  to  a  very  singubr 
conclusion.  Jt  can  be  deformed  into  any  of  the  four  forms — figs.  51 
.ind  5a  and  their  pcrveriions.  Knots  which  cjn  be  deformed  into 
I  heir  own  perversion  Tait  c.Mls  "  amphieheiral  "  (from  the  Grct  k 
itii^l,  on  both  »idc«,  around,  x*ip,  h.md}.  and  he  has  shown  that 
1  here  is  at  least  one  knot  of  this  kind  for  eicr>'  ewn  number  of 
troiwngs.  He  shows  also  th,n  "links"  (in  which  two  endless 
physical  line*  arc  linked  together)  posses*  a  similar  property;  and 
he  then  points  out  that  there  is  a  tnird  mode  of  making  a  complex 
ngurc  of  endless  physical  lines,  without  either  knotting  or  linking. 
Thi*  may  be  called  "  lacing  "  or  "  kicking. "  Its  nature  is  obvious 
from  lig.  M,  in  wtiich  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  the  three  lines 
is  knotted,  no  two  are  linked,  and  yet  the  three  are  inseparably 
fastened  tofcthcr. 

The  rest  of  Tait**  paper  deals  chiefly  with  numerical  chamcter- 
istics  of  knot*,  such  a*  their  "  knottincss."  "  bcknottedness  "  and 
"  knotfulncss."    He  also  shows  that  any  knot.  bowe%'er  complex. 

» See  P.  C.  Tait  "  On  Luting's  Topeiogic,"  Phil.  ifu^..  xvii.  yo. 


can  be  fully  represented  by  three  closed  pbne  curves,  none  of  whkdi 
has  double  points  and  no  two  "f  which  intersect.  It  may  be  %titcd 
here  that  the  notion  of  bcknottedness  is  founded  on  a  remark  ol 
Gams,  who  in  1833  considered  the  problem  of  the  number  of  inter- 
linking* of  two  closeiJ  circuits,  and  expressed  it  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  measure  of  the  work  required  to  carry  a  unit  magnetic  pole 
round  one  of  the  interlinked  curves,  while  a  unit  electric  current  is 


Fig.  5j. 
kept  circulating  in  the  other. 
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Thi*  original  au^Kcstion  hu  bcco 

developed  at  considerable  length  by  Otto  BoeddicKcr  (ErwtUntHt 
der  Cauis'scken  Tkeorie  der  VerKkltntuntcn  (btutigart,  1876).  This 
author  treats  also  of  the  connexion  of  knots  with  Kicmann's  surfaces. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  although  ever>-  knot  in  which  the  croons* 
are  alternately  over  and  under  is  irreducible,  the  con\-ersc  is  tiot 
generally  true.  This  is  obvious  at  once  from  fig.  54,  which  it  menely 
the  three<ros»ing  knot  with  a  doubled  string — what  Listing  cam 
"  paradromic." 

Christian  Felix  Klein,  in  the  Malkematische  Annalen.  ix.  478,  has 
proved  the  remarkable  proposition  that  knots  cannot  exist  in  space 
•of  four  dimensions.  (P.  G.  T.) 

KNOUT  (from  the  French  transliteration  of  a  Russian  word  of 
Scandinavian  origin;  cf,  A.-S.  ettotlij.  Eng.  knot),  the  whip  used 
in  Russia  for  flogging  criminals  and  political  offenders.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  under  Ivan  III.  (146J-1505).  The 
knout  had  different  forms.  One  was  a  lash  of  raw  hide,  16  in. 
long,  attached  to  a  wooden  handle,  q  in.  long.  The  Lash  ct>ded 
in  a  metal  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  second  lash  as 
long,  ending  also  in  a  ring,  to  which  in  turn  was  attached  a  few 
inches  of  hard  leather  ending  in  a  beak-Uke  book.  Anoiher  kind 
consisted  of  many  thongs  of  skin  plaited  and  interwoven  with 
wire,  ending  in  loose  wired  ends,  like  the  cat-o'-nine  tails.  The 
victim  was  tied  to  a  post  or  on  a  triangle  of  wood  and  stripped, 
receiving  the  specified  number  of  strokes  on  the  back.  A  sen- 
tence of  100  or  120  lashes  was  equivalent  to  a  death  sentence; 
but  few  lived  to  receive  so  many.  The  executioner  was  issually 
a  criminal  who  had  to  pass  through  a  probation  and  regular 
training;  being  let  off  liis  own  penalties  in  return  for  his  services. 
Teler  the  Great  is  Lraditionally  accused  of  knouting  his  son 
Alexis  to  death,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boy  was 
actually  beaten  till  he  died,  whoever  was  the  executioner.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  abolished  the  earlier  forms  of  knout  and 
substituted  the  pled,  a  three-thonged  lash.  Ostensibly  the  koowt 
has  been  abolished  throughout  Russia  and  reserved  for  the  peoal 
jettlemenli. 

KNOWLES.  SIR  JAMES  (1831-1908),  English  architect  and 
c-ditor,  was  born  in  London  in  1831,  and  was  educated,  with  a 
view  to  following  his  father's  profession,  as  an  architect  st 
Umvcisity  College  and  in  Italy.  His  literary  tastes  also  brought 
him  at  an  early  age  into  the  field  of  authorship.  In  1S60  be 
published  The  Story  0}  King  Arthur.  In  1867  be  was  initoduced 
to  Tennyson,  whose  house,  Aldworth,  on  Blarkdown.  be 
designed;  this  led  to  a  dose  friendship,  Knowles  assisting 
Tennyson  in  business  matters,  and  among  other  things  helping 
to  design  scenery  for  The  Cup,  when  Irving  produced  thai  play 
in  18S0.  Knowles  became  intimate  with  a  number  of  the  most 
interesting  men  of  the  day.  and  in  1869,  with  Tennyson's  co- 
operation, he  started  the  Metaphysical  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  attempt  some  intellectual  rapprockematl  between 
religion  and  science  by  getting  the  leading  reprcscntati\*cs  of 
faith  and  unfaitb  to  meet  and  exchange  views. 

The  members  from  first  to  last  were  as  follows:  Dean  Stanley. 
Seeley,  Koden  Noel.  NIartineau.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Hinton,  Iluxlrv 
I'ritchard,  Hutton.  Ward.  Bagehot,  Froude.  Tennyson,  TyncUll 
Alfred  Barry.  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Gladstone,  Manning.  Knowtes. 
Lord  Avfburv,  Dean  Alford.  Alex.  Grant,  Bishop  Thirlwalt. 
F.  llorruoQ,  Father  Dalgaini^  Sir  C.  Cruvc,  Sladworth  Hodfsoc 
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H.  Sidgwick.  E  Lushin./  n,  Bi^liop  I  llicou.  Mark  Pattiion,  duke 
of  Argyll.  Uuskin.  KoUrt  Lowe.  (>rant  Dull.  <.ri-g,  .\.  C  Frj^r, 
Henry AcUnd,  Maurice, .^rchbi-;hi)p Thomson.  M.jzli  y,  DeanChunli. 

t^*^?.  "•'K**-  RoU:rtK)n.  Fuijamci  Stephen.  SyUcitcr! 

C  Bucknill.  Andrew  Clark.  W  K  Clifford.  St  Oeorse  Mivart. 
Boulton.  Lord  S.lbornc.  John  Moriey.  Ledic Stephen.  F.  Pollock. 

jamMSullyand  A.  Bamtt. 

f^pM  weiC  lead  ud  discussed  at  the  various  meetings  oit 
tacb  mbjects  at  the  uttimatc  grounds  of  belief  in  the  objective 
and  moral  scien;  l;,  !lit-  immortality  of  the  snul,  &c.  An  interest- 
ing description  of  or.c  of  the  meetings  was  given  by  &lagcc  (then 
bishop  of  Peterborough)  in  a  letter  of  i  jth  of  February  1873: — 

"  Arclihishop  Manning  in  the  chair  «•»»  flanked  by  two  Protestant 
bi>li>ps  right  and  left;  on  mv  rijht  was  Hutton.  editor  of  the 
i^iir  l.iliir,  an  Arun  ;  then  cainc  Palhcr  D.ilt;airii-<,  a  vcrv  able  ftoman 
Catholic  priv>t;  op[)0>itc  hir:i  Lord  A.  K11...IJ,  1  IVi'.l,  tlirn  two 
Scotch  mctaphv»ical  writers,  Frccihinketi.  then  Knowlcs,  itic  vtry 
bread  editor  Ol  the  Contemporary:  then,  dmsed  a*  a  layman  and 
looking  Nke  a  country  squire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev  Ward,  and 
earliett  of  the  perverts  to  Rome;  then  Grrt:,  author  oil  Tkt  Cr€»d  pf 
Cknsleiuhm,  a  Deist,  then  Froudc.  the  historian,  oncc  a  deacon  in 
our  Church,  now  a  Dei«:  then  Koden  Noel,  an  actual  Atheist  and 
red  republican,  and  lookint;  very  like  one  I  Lastly  Ruslcin,  who  read 
•  P*per  on  miratlcs.  »  h  we  diM.u'iscd  for  an  hour  and  a  fkilf! 
Nothing  could  be  cjlmer,  (jircr.  or  t  ven,  oil  the  wIujIc.  more  n  vcrcnt 
then  the  discussion  In  my  opinion,  we.  the  Chri>ii.iiis.  had  much 
Ihebnt  of  it  Dalgairnt,  the  priest,  was  very  masterly;  .Manning. 
CKTcr  and  pRciw  and  weiahty:  Ffoude.  very  acute,  and  so  was 
Cret  We  CMily  iinMcd  a  Jjw  and  a  MalwmiiwlMi  W 
Rd^Jotts  MiMcuni  complete^  (Ljj^,  I.  384). 

The  last  meeting  of  the  society  WBS  held  on  i6th  ^fay  iSSa 
Hliaiey  said  that  it  died  "  of  too  much  love  ";  Tennyson,  "  be- 
nme  after  ten  years  of  strenuous  effort  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
even  defining  metajjhysics."  According  to  Dean  Stanley,  "  We 
all  meant  the  same  thing  if  we  only  knew  it."  The  Mdety 
ibcncd  the  uudeu*  ol  the  distinguahed  list  of  contributon  who 
wppoctod  KnowiM  In  hie  caparity  as  aa  editer.  In  1870  he 
became  editor  of  the  CctOemporory  Review,  but  left  it  in  1877 
•ndfoundedthcATiKrterii/JiCcn/uo'ftothetiilcof  which, in  1901, 
were  added  the  words  And  Ajtrr)  Both  periodicals  became 
very  influential  uii  lcr  him,  and  formed  the  \ype  of  the  new  sort 
of  monthly  rcv:n'-  wliich  came  to  occupy  the  place  formerly 
beid  by  the  quarterlies.  In  igo4  he  received  the  honour  of 
hmghthood.  He  died  at  Bilihtan  «n  (he  tjtb  of  Fehraaiy 
I908> 

KHOVUi.  JAMB  SRBBRMUr  ^t^t^m1\  friih  drantflst 

■lldacter,wasbominCork,onthei2thof  May  1784.  Hisfather 
waa  the  lexicographer,  James  Knowlcs  (t75<)-i84o),  cousin- 
fannan  of  Richard  Brin  !'  \  Sheridan.    The  family  ri  Tiiavcd  to 
Ixmdon  t!)  iro?,  and  at  llic  age  of  fourteen  Knowlrs  puljli>hcil 
a  ballad  entitled  The  Wdih  Her  per,  which,  set  to  music,  was  very 
popular.    The  boy's  talents  secured  him  the  friendship  of 
Haziitt,  who  introduced  him  to  I^mband  Coleridge.  Hescrvcd 
for  some  time  in  the  Wiltshire  and  afterwaids  in  the  Tower 
flamlets  militia,  leaving  the  service  to  becoone  popil  of  Dr 
Robert  Wiibiii( 1 7$r-i8ii).  ibobtaiiiadthedegi«eotM.D.,aiid 
wa«  appointed  vaccinate  to  the  Jeimerlan  Sodet  y.   Alt  hough , 
however,  Dr  Willan  generously  ofTcrcd  him  a  share  in  his 
practice,  he  resolved  to  forsake  medicine  for  (he  stage,  making 
hi^  !ir,t  appearance  probably  at  Bath,  and  playing  Hamlet  at  the 
Croiv  IhcKfc,  Dublin.   At  Wexford  he  married,  in  October  1 800, 
M  ira  Charieri*;,  an  actress  from  the  Kdinburgh  Theatre.  In 
iSio  he  wrote  1^0,  in  which  Edmund  Kcan  acted  w^ith  great 
Mcceas;  another  play,  Brian  BcroiMme,  written  for  the  Bdfast 
Theatre  ia  the  nest  year,  alio  drew  oowdcd  hMaci»  but  bis 
earabigs  were  so  amaH  that  he  was  obltged  to  btfeome  aslant 
to  his  father  at  the  Belfast  Acadcmictl  Institution.    In  iSi?  he 
removed  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  where,  besidfs  cmrl  irlii^iT  a 
flourishing  nhocl,  he  conlirnjr  l  to  writ;  for  the    'i  .'e  Hii 
first  important  success  wasCcjKS  Gmcchut,  produced  at  Btifasi 
in  1815;  and  hii,  V'irginius.  written  for  Edmund  Kean,  vas  first 
performed  in  i8jo  at  Covent  Garden.    In  Willhm  TtU  (tSjs) 
.Macrcady  found  one  of  his  favourite  parts.    His  best-known 
play.  Ikt  Hmukbetk,  was  pcoducfd  at  Covent  Garden  In  i8j?: 
Tkc  WHt  was  bfoosht  «n  at  the  same  theatre  in  tim  and  The 


Lm  Ckmt*  In  1837-  U  Ms  later  years  he  forsook  the  stage  for 
the  pitlpb,  and  as  a  Baptist  preacher  aitr.n  ti  d  large  auiiientes 
at  Exeter  HaH  and  elsewhere.  He  puijli-ihcd  i«o  polemical 
works— the  Rock  of  Rome  and  the  Idot  Dcnu^!:sl:,-d  by  its  (rum 
Prusls~in  both  of  which  he  combated  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  Ro  man  Catholic  Church.  Knowlcs  was  for  some  years  in  the 
receipt  of  an  annual  pension  of  £100^  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert 
reel.   He  died  at  Torquay  on  the  joth  of  November  i86». 

A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Knowles  and  of  the  various  notices  of 
him  will  Ih>  found  in  the  Life  (i«7J),  privately  primed  by  his  son. 
Richard  Brintley  Knowlct  (1830-1882).  who  was  well  koowaaaa 
journalist. 

KNOW  NOTHING  (or  American)  PARTY.  In  United  States 
history,  a  political  party  of  great  importance  In  the  decade 
before  i860.  Its  principle  was  political  prose  ripiii  n  of  natural- 
ized citizens  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Di^trut;  of  alien  immi- 
grants, because  of  presumptive  attachment  to  Luropcui  iiisti. 
tutions.  has  always  been  n;orc  or  less  widely  dilTuscd,  and  race 
antagonisms  have  been  recurrently  of  political  moment;  while 
anii-Caiholic  sentiment  went  back  to  colonial  sectarianism. 
These  were  the  elements  of  the  political  *'  natlvism 
hostility  to  foreign  influeiux  in  polilic»-«f  i8jo-i8te.  In 

I  hcsc  years  Irish  immigntion  becune  mereastngly  ptvpondera  nt ; 
and  that  of  Catb^ica  wa»  even  more  so.  The  geographical 
scgregatbm  and  the  claonishness  of  foreign  voters  in  tlic  cities 
gave  them  a  power  that  Whigs  and  I),  in  >t  rats  alike  (the  [alter 
nwrc  suneshfully)  strove  to  control,  to  the  great  aggravation 
of  natur.dtzaiion  and  election  frauds.  "  No  one  can  deny  that 
ignorant  foreign  sultraKc  had  grow;i  to  be  an  evil  of  iwmfnte 
proportions"  (J.  F.  Rhodes).  In  labour  d^tCS,  poinical 
feuds  and  social  claimishoess,  the  alien  cleflBCQts— «spcci,illy 
the  Irish  and  German— displayed  their  power,  and  at  times  gave 
oflence  by  tbeir  hostile  criticism  of  America  n  institutions. '  In 
immigratlBil  centres  like  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
the  Catholic  Churrh,  very  larf;ily  f.ireisii  in  mcnibtr.-hip  and 
proclaiming  a  foreign  aiUgi.ince  of  di.sputed  extent,  was  really 
"  the  symbol  and  strength  of  foreign  influence  "  (Scisco);  many 
regarded  it  as  a  transplanted  foreign  institution.  un-American 
in  orga:;izatiun  and  ideas.'  Thus  it  became  involved  in  politics. 
The  decade  1830-1840  was  marked  by  anti-Caiboltc(anti-lrUi} 
itots.fai  various  cities  and  by  par^  OffMiatian  of  nativists  tat 
maiqr  places  in  local  elections.  Thus  arose  the  American- 
BepuMican  (btcr  the  Native-Anetkan)  Party,  whose  national 
career  begun  practically  in  184 s,  and  which  in  Loui-,iana  in  1S41 
first  received  a  state  organization.  New  York  City  in  1844  and 
Boston  in  i8.ts  were  carried  by  the  n.Tiivists,  hat  ihcir  success 
was  due  to  Whig  sup[K)rt,  which  was  not  continued,'  and  the 

II  iti'  'lal  organization  was  by  1S47— in  which  year  it  er.  lorsed 
the  U  hig  nominee  for  the  presidency— practically  dead.  Though 
come  Whig  leaders  had  strong  nativist  Icanfaifs,  and  thengh  the 
party  secured  a  few  representatives  m  ConfKss,  it  accomplished 
UttleattMsthneinnalienalpah'ties.  Intbeearly 'fifties nativism 
was  revivified  by  an  unparalleled  inflow  of  alien.s.  Catholics, 
moreover,  had  combated  the  Nalivc-Amerii  aiis  dcliamly.  In 
c.H^;  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  for.  e  l  to  ricfm.i  their 
pre, ii  lent  iai  nominees  against  charges  of  ant  i-Calhol:r  .sentiment. 

III  1853-1854  there  was  a  wide  spread  '*  anti-pc^ery  "  propa- 
ganda  and  riots  against  Catholics  in  various  cities.  Moaawbile 
the  Know  Nothing  Party  had  sprung  from  nativist  secret  soeteties, 
whose  relations  remain  obsci^rp.*  Its  organization  was  secret ; 
and  hence  its  name— for  a  member,  when  Interrogated,  always 

*  F  J.  for  some  extrannlimry  "reform"  pr<^r.imme3  among 
German  immigrants  see  SthmiH  ketiier       fv  Lin;.  pp  4S-^o 

•"The  actual  offence  of  the  l  athollr  r!;;irrh  v.as  its"  r.on  ecn- 

formity  to  American  method*  of  church  administration  and  po.iular 
eduralton  "  (Sciseo).  ' 
'  The  U  hies  bmgained  aid  In  New  Ybtfc  city  for  "  Amrrican  • 

"trr^if  in  the  state,  and  chaivcd  that  the  latter  was  not  K'ven. 
Millard  F'illmore  attributed  theXVhig  loss  of  the  state  (we  LirlstY 
Party)  to  the  divadectionof  Catholic  Whigs  an jert^  hv  the  ;il!;jn-c 
«Kth  the  nativistt. 

•The  Order  of  I'niti-d  .'Vm.n  -ir-  .i-d  tHr  O'tor  of  the  Star 
^ponjlcd  Banner.  0- :  i','--!  n  V, -.^  N' uV  r.  -;.-:-( :y  In  1845 
lojO,  were  the  most  important  sources  of  Us  nicmbcrship. 
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answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Selecting  cantiiJates 
Mcrctly  from  among  those  numinaicd  by  the  other  panii-;>,  and 
living  them  no  public  cndofSemeiU,  the  Know  Nothings,  .-u  won 
at  Ui^  gunod  ihc  balance  oi  power,  could  shatter  at  will  Whig 
and  Democratic  calculations.  Their  power  was  evident  by 
1852— from  whicb  timr,  accordingly,  "  Kaow<Nothingisra  "  is 
noM  properly  dated.  The  diuges  they  brought  against 
MtUftlizalion  abuses  were  only  too  well  founded,  and  those 
against  election  frauds  not  less  so — though,  uiilurtunaiely,  the 
Know  Xoihin^  themselves  followed  scaiMlalous election  methods 
in  some  cities.  The  proposed  proscription  of  the  forcign-bom 
knew  no  exceptions:  m.iiiy  \visli«l  ncvir  to  concede  to  them  all 
the  rights  of  natives,  nor  to  their  children  unless  educated  in 
the  public  Kbools.  As  for  Catholics,  the  real  animus  of  Know 
NotUniiMn  «■>  against  pttUical  Romanisin,  ihcrdofa;  Mcon- 
darlfyi  wpitax  papal  alle^noe  ud  cptMOpal  dnidl  adininis- 
mtlM  (in  place  «f  adndnistiattoii  by  lay  tnisteee.  was  carliet 
common  pnctloe  in  the  United  Slaieft);  and,  primarily,  acainst 
public  aid  to  Catholic  schools,  and  the  alleged  greed  (>  e.  the 
power  and  success)  of  the  Irish  in  politics.  The  times  were  pro- 
pitious for  ihc  surtcss  nf  an  agKrcs-sivL-  thir^l  p.irty ,  for  the  Whigs 
«.  re  broken  by  the  (ic.nh  o(  C  lay  and  Wilctcr  and  the  crushinR 
di  foal  of  1.S5:,  and  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  partic-s  were 
disintegrating  on  the  slavery  issue.  But  the  K.now  Nothinp 
lacked  aggression.  In  entering  national  politin  the  perty 
abandoned  iu  myKerica,  vithottt  OMikiBg  conipenaatmjr  galna; 
when  it  wa»  oootpcUad  I*  pabUili  »  pictbon  «f  pifndpk*, 
iactbmanat  in  Its  nuiks}  ^unimty  to  dmw  ncniiis  the  faster 
(ram  WMp  and  Demorats.  It  **  ttiiddted  **  Ibeilavcry  question, 
and  this,  although  a  temporary  success,  ultimately  meant  ruin. 
In  1854,  fvowcvcr.  Know  Nothing  gains  were  remarkable' 
Thereafter  the  organization  spread  like  wildfirr  in  the  South,  in 
which  section  there  were  almost  no  aliens,  and  the  WhiK  dissxilu- 
lion  was  far  advanced.  The  ^lr^:inia  election  of  .May  1855 
proved  conclusively,  however,  that  Know  Nothingism  was  no 
stronger  against  the  Oeaiocfais  than  was  the  pMlf  it  had 
•beotbcd}  it  was  the  aame  organization  wider  A  new  naine.  In 
tht  Nrnth  it  was  even  clearer  that  alaveryimiu  be  faced.  Know 
Natbiag  viadtM  peobab<y  helped  the  Saitb.*  bwt  adlher  Rapab* 
Hcans  aor  Demecrata  would  endure  the  cvatlMi  Doiigiu  and 
Seward,  and  later  (1855-1856)  their  parlies,  denounced  it.  In 
the  North-West  the  Know  Nothings  were  swept  into  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  1S54  without  retaining  their  organisation. 
In  the  state  campaigns  of  1855  professions  were  me.isured  to  the 
Kiiitiidc.  The  national  platform  cf  1856  (adopted  by  a  secret 
grand  council),  besides  including  anti-alien  and  anii-Catholic 
planks,  oiTcred  sops  to  the  North,  the  South  aad  the  ** dough- 
iacea  "  «n  the  aiavety  iiaue.  Millard  Fillmoie  was  nondnaied 
Jbrtbepnridengr.  Theanti^lawBijrddeptcsoi  eight  Northern 
aiaiaa  hwlwd  the  fotnitiitlwi,  aiii  tlgbt  iwihi  lui  1  the  Kepub* 
Vcaa  wave  awvpt  the  Know  Nochia«i  oat  «f  the  North.*  The 
national  field  being  thus  lost,  the  state  councils  became  supreme, 
and  local  op|X)rturusm  fostered  variation  and  weakness.  By 

1859  the  party  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Iwdir  slates. 
Ihc  Constitutional  Union— the  '*  Do  Nothing  "—Parly  of  1S60 
was  mainly  composed  of  Know  Nothing  remnants.'    The  year 

1860  practically  marked,  also,  the  disappearance  of  the  party  as  a 
locmi  power.* 

Escepi  in  city  politics  nativism  had  no  vitality;  in  state  and 

'This  year  "American  Party"  became  the  official  name.  Its 
Mreneth  m  Consre»»  ua»atmoM  thirty. foM  tli  ii    f  1  li  .  Sxtitl 

five^non,  kai^tuccs,  or  both,  in  (our  New  tngUnd  states,  ami  in 
•ryland.  Keotucky  and  Caliiocala;  aioar  «MM»  ehaathemi  aad 
alauMt  won  six  Southern  state*. 

*For  it  delayed  anti-tlavcry  organization  !■  the  flOid^  tlld 
presumably  discouraged  immiBration.  which  wasaaoiueeefsmilglh 
to  the  North  rather  ilun  to  the  South. 

*  I  hey  earriLiJ  only  Mar>Und-  The  popular  vote  in  the  .N'lnh 
was  under  onc-«cvcmb,  in  the  South  above  threc-stvcruhs.  of  ihc 
total  vote  cast. 

*Note  the  prcMdemlat  vote.  Seward's  loss  of  the  Republican 
aoninatioa  was  partly  due  to  Know  Nothing  hoMShy. 

*  Us  KroMtt  hold  was  \n  Maryland.    Its  nue  in  Baluawee  (tSM* 

tMo^waaflMrindbydi^mcdwIciouandabHata,  . 


national  politics  it  really  had  no  excuse.  Race  antipathies  gave 
it  local  cohesive  power  in  the  North,  various  causes,  already 
mentioited,  advanced  it  in  the  South,  and  as  a  device  to  win 
ofTices  it  was  of  wide-apccad  atiaction.  Iu  «a|y  teal  contribo- 
tion  to  govenunent  waatbepraof  that  nttMuDls not  Americao- 
ism.  Pubbc  flpntoobainevctaceepitd  Its  csinate  of  the  alien 
nor  of  Catholic  dttaens.  Seme  of  Its  anti-Chorch  principles, 
however  as  the  nan  iHipDit  of  denominational  schoob— have 
been  generally  accepted,  others— as  the  refusal  to  exclude  the 
(Protestant)  Bible  from  public  schools — have  been  generally 
rejected ,  others — as  the  taxation  of  all  Church  property — remain 
disputed. 

See  L.  D  Scisco,  Political  Sativism  in  Nrto  York  Sictr  (d^rrril 
thenis,  Columbia  UnlvLTsiiy.  New  York,  iqoi) .  L  F  SchmttLtbier. 
Kmom  Nolktfit  Party  i«  MatjUuti  (Johns  HopKirt«  University, 
Baltimofe,  1899):  G,  H.  Haynasn  "A  Know  Nothing  LegiaUtwe' 
(Mass .  i8ss).  tn  if  MrMn  UtHmttl  Amt  Rtptrt  pt  1  (1896): 
J  B  McMauer,  Wtiktkt  Fflttori.iiKliidmt''ThiWotoosCeiniral 
the  Know  Nothinn  '  (New  Yoric,  1896); H.  F.  PeaniBH J,  TImltmm 
Nolktmg  Patty  (Washington,  1905). 

KNOX,  HENRY  (1750-1806),  American  general,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachuseiii,  of  Scottish-Irish  parentage,  on  the  ?sth 
of  July  1-50.  He  was  prominent  in  thetolooial  militia  and  tried 
to  keep  :t-.e  I!.,  ton  crowd  an^  the  British  soldiers  from  the 
cta^h  known  as  the  Boston  massacre  (1770}.  la  1771  he  opeaed 
the  "  London  Book-Store  "  in  Boston. .  He  had  read  much  of 
tactics  and  strategy,  joined  the  American  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  ibu^  at  Bonkcr  Iffll,  planned 
the  defences oC  the  cMMs of  tin  anaybelbiaBwian.  and  ben^ 
from  LnheGeoise  and  border  Carts  imieh.neadedartllery.  At 
Trenton  be  craased  the  river  before  the  main  bo<ly.  and  in  the 
attack  rendered  such  good  service  that  he  was  made  briga  Jicr- 
gencral  and  chief  ol  artillery  in  the  Continental  amy  on  the 
following  day.  He  was  present  at  Princeton,  was  tlsieiiy  respon- 
sible for  the  mistake  in  attacking  the  "  Chew  House  "  at  German*  * 
town ,  urged  New  York  as  I  he  objective  of  the  campaign  of  1 778; 
served  with  efficiency  at  Monmouth  and  at  Ya<lcUMmt*'>d  alter 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  «aa  ptonoud  nnjnr  ijrni  iil.  aad 
served  as  a  commissioatf  Ml  thn  ■^tfi'nif  «|  priiooors.  Mb 
aorvkca  thnnghout  the  iwrweie  of  gicnt  «akw  wtbeikaBican 
cauat.  he  was  one  of  Ceneiai  Waahlngion's  meat  tiostcd  advisees, 
and  he  brought  the  artillety  to  a  high  degree  of  cfiicicncy  From 
December  1783  until  June  1784  he  was  the  senior  officer  of  the 
UniictI  Stales  arm>'.  In  April  i-S;  he  had  drafted  a  scheme 
of  a  society  to  be  lorined  by  the  .-Kmerican  oiticers  and  the  French 
olTicers  v.ho  1  served  in  America  during  the  war.  and  to  be 
called  the  "  Cincinnati  ",of  this  society  he  was  the  ftrii  sccietaiy- 
general  <  1783- 1799)  and  in  1805  became  vice  pjciidrnt-fMBal 
In  1 785-1 704  Knox  was  sccretaiy  of  war,  being  the  fim  wmm  In 
hold  this  position  after  the  organisation  of  the  Federal  giaimn- 
ncntini789.  HetngcdinafonuallynMtisnalaiilitinqnici^ 
10  euoa  an  cfllHOB  o««r  si  ud  under  60  in  the  "  advanecd 
corps,"  the  "  main  corps  "  or  tho"  leserve,"  and  for  this  and  Us 
close  friendship  with  Washington  was  bitterly  a-^s.^il.:d  by  the 
Republicans.  In  I7Q3  he  had  beR'in  to  build  his  house,  Mori- 
|Hlicr,  at  Thomaston,  M.iinc,  where  he  speculated  unsurccsA- 
fully  in  the  holdings  of  the  Eastern  Land  Association;  and  bt 
lived  there  until  his  death  on  the  35th  of  October  1S06. 

Sec  F.  S  Drake,  Memoir  of  Gtirral  Henry  Kntyx  (noston,  iSjj); 
and  Ntxih  Brooks,  UturfKmn  uNew  York,  1900)  ia  the  '*  AsMfKU 
Men  of  Lncrgy  "  actiaii 

KNOX.  JOHN  (c.  iso$-t$r<),SntdibiciBnncrnnd  Um*b. 

Of  his  early  life  very  llttte  b  cirtalnljr  known,  in  spite  of  tin 
fact  tliat  his  History  of  the  Reformation  and  hi>  prn  .ite  ktteob 
especially  the  latter,  are  often  vividly  autobiographical.  Even 
the  year  of  his  birth,  usually  given  as  1505.  is  matter  of  dispute. 
liczi.  in  his  hones,  published  in  15*0,  makes  it  1515;  Sir  PeiB 
\  ounR  (tutor  to  Jame^  \  I  of  Scotland),  writing  10  Beanfnes 
E^iinburgh  in  1570,  says  151J,  and  a  strong  case  has  been  aadi 
out  for  holding  that  the  generally  accepted  date  is  due  to  SO 
error  in  tnascriptioo  (aee  Or  Hay  Fleming  ia  tha  JMw^ 
Sept  190$).  Bai  Xam  aaana  to  have  been  rrtiinn  nhant  hh 
«utylihk«mtoUtMM«ip(mrfea.  WhntiiJMwmlailBtbi 
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•ts  a  son  of  wnifiin  Knos.  wfio  Vvetf  tA  or  imr  tlie  l««n  of 

HaddinRton.  thnl  hi*  mother's  name  was  Sinclair,  .ir:ii  lhat  his 
forefathers  on  both  si<lcs  h.iri  foupht  iin<ltr  the  h  umtr  of  the 
BothwcUs.  W'iUiitm  Knox  was  "^inl■>K,*■  i.ot  "gentle" — 
perhaps  a  prosperous  Easl  Lothian  peasant.  But  he  sent  his 
•on  John  to  school  (no  doubt  the  well-known  trammar  school 
of  Haddington),  and  (henarter  to  the  univenhy,  where,  like  his 
contemporary  Geoffe  Buchanan,  he  sat  "  at  the  (eet  "  of  John 
11^.  lli^«MamllveoliiaddiaftMi,wtehMlRccBtl]rie- 
iwoed  to  Seadaad  feon  PMb  iritb  ■  gfcat  Mtdcnkit  fcp^ 

He  retahwd  to  tkc  last,  as  his  History  of  Creattr  Britain  shows, 
the  tepognafwe  efiiracteristic  of  the  university  of  Paris  to  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles;  but  like  it,  he  was  now  alarmed  by 
the  revolt  of  I.uthrr,  and  rraied  to  urpc  its  anririit  prolt^t 
against  the  "ipri  nin- y  of  ihr  po[n-.  Ilr  r\'.  h.uifi';.  <l  hi,  "re- 
gency "  or  pr>i[o^w>r5hip  in  CI.t^cow  University  for  one  in  that  of 
St  Andrews  in  i  If  Knox's  college  tfane  was  later  than  that 
date  (as  It  must  have  been,  if  he  was  bom  near  1515)1  it  was  i» 
4MAt  spcot.  vi  Ben  narrates,  at  St  Andrews,  and  probsM/ 
CKlosivcly  there.  But  la  Midi's  last  OkofiNr  MBsbm  • 
*  Joannes  Knox  "  (not  an  ncommon  name,  however,  at  that 
tfmein  the  west  of  Scotland)  riMtriailntcd  there;  and  if  this  were 
the  future  reformer,  he  may  thtrcaiter  either  have  followed  his 
nvi-ti.r  to  St  Andrews  or  returned  from  Glasgow  straight  to 
Haddington.  But  till  twenty  yeans  after  that  date  his  carrcr 
has  not  been  again  traced.  Then  he  reappears  in  his  naiivr 
district  as  a  priest  without  a  university  degree  (Sir  John  Kruix) 
and  a  notary  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews.  In  154J  he  certainly 
aigaed  Miaaelf  "  aUnfster  of  the  sacred  altar  "  under  the  arch- 
bUop  «f  St  kKf&Km.  But  In  154A  be  was  tarryhs  a  two* 
haoded  sword  In  defence  of  the  reformer  George  Wfahari,  on  the 
day  when  the  latter  was  arrested  by  the  atthbishop's  order. 
Knox  would  have  resisted,  though  the  arrrst  was  by  his  fcud.nl 
superior.  Lord  Boihwtll,  liut  \\i  h.irt  himwif  commandrd  his 
submission,  with  the  v. Dnh  "  One  is  suft'icicni  for  a  sacrifice," 
and  was  handed  over  for  trial  al  St  Andrews.  And  next  year 
the  archbbhop  himself  had  been  murdered,  and  Knox  Was 
preaching  in  St  Andrews  a  fully  developed  Prolcstantisni. 

Knox  gives  us  00  Information  as  to  how  tMsataitBng  dMn|e 
in  himadi  was  hmiht  aboot^  During  thaw  twenty  yrars 
Scotland  had  been  vMlf  tending  to  freedom  hi  rdli^aus  pro- 
fession, and  to  friendsMowftb  En^and  rather  than  with  France. 
The  Scottish  hierarchy,  oy  thh  time  corrupt  and  even  profligate, 
saw  the  twofold  danger  and  met  it  firmly.   James  V.,  the 
•"Commons'  King"  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Beatons,  who  in  1578  burned  I'jtrick  Hamilton.    On  James's 
death  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  but  the  cardinal-archbishop 
took  possession  of  the  weak  regent  Arran,  and  in  1 546  burned 
George  Wbhart.  England  had  by  this  time  rcjencd  the  pope's 
•npremacy   In  Scotland  by  a  lecent  statute  ft  was  death  even 
to  argue  against  it,  and  Knox  after  Wishart's  execution  was 
fleeing  from  place  to  place,  when,  hearing  that  certain  gentlemen 
of  F-'tfc  had  slain  the  cardinal  and  were  in  possession  of  hi-,  r nMic 
of  St  Andrews,  he  gladly  joined  himstlf  to  ihcm.    In  St  ,\nilrev,s 
he  tauRJit  "  John's  (;o'^i>f  1  "  and  a  certjin  taiecliism — prob.ibly 
that  whifh  \Vl^har^  had  got  from  "  Helvetia  "  and  translated; 
but  his  leaching  was  supposed  to  be  private  and  tutorial  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends'  "  bairns."  The  men  about  him  how- 
CVCt^-nOKWg  them  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  **  Lyon 
XSlUg  **  umI  port~-HV  his  capacity  for  gneatcr  thingk  and.  on 
hK  at  fint  refMng  ■*  to  ran  where  God  bad  hot  called  him," 
planned  a  solemn  appeal  tO  Knox  from  the  pulpit  to  accept 
"  the  public  ofTicc  and  charge  of  preaching."    At  the  close  of  it 
the  speaker  (in  Knox's  own  narrative)  "  said  to  those  that  were 
present, '  Was  not  this  your  charge  to  me  ?    And  do  ye  not 
Sipprovc  this  vocation?'    They  answered,  'It  was,  and  we 
•pprovc  it.'   Whereat  the  said  Johnnc,  abashed,  burst  forth 
In  most  abundant  tears  and  withdrew  himself  to  hb  chamber," 
lemalning  there  hi  "  heaviness  "  for  days,  until  he  came  forth 
resofved  an^  prepared.  Knot  Is  probably  not  wrong  In  regarding 
this  strange  incident  as  the  spring  of  his  own  public  life.  The 
St  Andrew*  invitation  was  really  one  to  danger  and  death; 


John  Rough,  who  spoke  it,  died  a  few  years  after  in  the  flames 
at  Smiihficld.  But  it  was  a  call  which  many  in  that  ardent 
dawn  were  ready  to  accept,  and  it  had  now  at  length  found,  or 
made,  a  statc^rr.nn  .ir.  l  li-.nicr  of  men.  For  what  to  the  others 
was  chiefly  a  promise  of  personal  salvation  became  for  the 
indomitable  will  of  Knox  an  assurance  also  Of  vIeiOfy,  evco  hi 
this  world,  over  embattled  forces  of  andcAtwioog.  ItbccrtalB 
at  least  that  from  Ms  dato  he  never  dmafod  and  scarcely  evM 
vaiiad  hb  pOhUe  cowM.  And  hmking  back  upon  that  count  - 
afterwards,  he  records  whh  modi  complacency  how  his  earliest 
St  Andrew's  sermon  built  up  a  whole  fabric  of  .iggre^'-ive  Protes- 
tantism upon  Puritan  theory,  ao  that  his  startled  hearers  mut- 
tered, "  Oihes  SHd  (nl|Wc4>  tht  bnuKfaes;  thig  man  atiikaa 

at  the  root." 

M<  inline  the  system  a(i  i<ked  w.as  safe  for  other  thirteen 
years.  In  June  1547  St  .Andrews  yielded  to  the  French  fleet,  and 
the  prisOMR,  focluding  Knox,  were  thrown  into  the  galleys  oa 
the  Loin;  to  itoiaitt  in  iroa*  ami  under  the  lash  for  at  least 
nbideen  OMmthi^  Rsiewsd  a|  hot  (apporently  thiough  the 
influence  «f  lie  mng  English  king,  Edward  Vi ),  Knox  wu 
appointed  one  of  (he  ficensed  preachers  of  the  new  faith  for 
England,  and  stationed  in  the  great  garrison  of  Berwick,  and 
afterwards  at  Newcastle.  In  1551  he  seems  to  have  been  made 
a  royal  chaplain;  in  1551  he  wis  ccn:;inly  ot'fered  an  English 
bishopric,  which  he  declined ;  and  during  most  of  (his  year  he 
u-cd  his  influence,  as  prcncher  at  court  and  in  London,  to  make 
the  new  English  settlement  more  Protestant.  To  him  al  least 
is  due  the  Prayer-book  rubric  which  explains  that,  when  kneeling 
at  the  saaamcnt  is  ocdctcd, "  no  adoration  is  Intended  or  ought 
to  he  BoBe,**  WhBe  ts  Nocthumbertand  Knox  had  been 
betrothed  to  Margaret  Bowes,  one  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
Richard  Bowes,  the  captain  of  Norham  Castle.  Her  mother, 
F.liznVtcth,  CO  h<.!res5  of  .\skc  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  earliest  of 
that  little  band  of  women-friends  whose  correspondence  «n'th 
Knox  on  religious  matters  throws  an  unexixttcd  light  on  his 
discriminating  tenderness  of  heart.  Hut  now  Mary  Tudor 
•0CC*eiled  her  brother,  and  Knox  in  March  15 $4  escaped  Info 
ftve  years'  exile  abroad,  leaving  Mrs.  Bowes  a  fine  treatise  oa 
**  AlBction,"  and  sending  back  to  England  two  editions  of  a 
more  acrid  **  Faithful  Admonition  **  on  the  obis  there.  He 
first  drifted  to  Ftatidcfoft,  where  the  El^Uh  congregation 
divided  as  English  Protestants  have  always  done,  .nnd  the  party 
opposed  to  Knox  got  rid  of  him  at  last  by  a  complaint  to  the 
authorities  of  treason  against  the  emperor  Ch^irlcs  V.  as  well 
as  Philip  and  Mary.  .At  Geneva  he  found  a  more  congenial 
p.istoratc.  Chrisiriphcr  GcHidnun  [c.  i5.'o-i6c;)l  and  he,  with 
other  exiles,  began  there  the  Puritan  tradition,  and  prepared 
the  earlier  Englis^h  version  of  the  Bible,  **  the  household  book  of 
the  English-speaking  nations  **  during  the  great  age  of  Elbabeth. 
Herei  and  afterwer^  at  Dl^pe  (where  he  preached  to  Prendi), 
Knox  kepi  hi  comnuiiieBthHi  wfih  the  ether  Bebmers,  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew  fn  the  taleieifc  el  thselagy,  and  having 
brou::;ht  his  v.i^-  nud  her  mother  IkooB  Enijtand  hi  isss  Uvea 

fur  years  a  |>faic!ul  life. 

But  even  here  Knox  w.is  preparing  for  Si'  iland,  and  facing 
the  difficulties  of  the  future,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical.  In 
his  first  year  aliro.id  he  consulted  Calvin  and  Bullinger  as  to  the 
right  of  the  civil  "  authority  "  to  prescribe  religion  to  his  sub- 
jects—in particular,  whether  the  godly  should  obey  "a  magis- 
trate who  enforces  idolaiiy  and  eoodcnm  tne  rdigton,"  and 
whom  dmotd  they  foin  '*tn  the  case  ef  ■  reiigioaB  aotdRty 
resisting  an  idolatrous  sovereign."  In  August  isss  he  visltra 
his  native  country  and  found  the qaeen-inoiher,Bfary  of  Lorraine, 
acting  as  regent  in  pbce  of  the  real  "sovereign,"  the  youthful 
and  better  known  Mary,  now  being  brought  up  at  il.c  court  of 
France  Si ripture  readitig  .i:id  the  new  views  had  spread 
widely,  .ind  the  regent  was  disposed  to  wink  al  ihi<.  in  the  case  of 
the  "  rtligioi.i  nobility  "  Knox  was  accord  ngly  allowed  to 
preach  privately  for  six  ownths  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  was  HstcnM  to  with  en  enthusi^  which  made  him  break 
out.  "  O  sweet  were  the  death  which  should  isBew  such  forty 
daysiaEdmbutgbasbenlbavcbadthrsel*  Belsiebevhighe  . 
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even  addroMd  a  letter  to  the  tcfrnt,  wgins  bcr  to  favour  the 
Evangel.  She  aco^cd  it  Jociihrly  u  »  "  paaqua."  and  Knox 
on  his  dcpanure  wu  caadanned  and  burned  in  effigy.  But  he 

ki\  hi  hind  liim  a  "  Wbohsomc  Counsel  "  to  Scottish  heads  of 
lamiliLi.  rcmioding  lh«m  thai  within  ihcir  own  houses  they 
were  "l^^h^.p  And  kings,"  and  recommending  Ihc  instil ut ion 
of  somclhing  IiIlc  the  early  apostolic  worship  in  private  congre- 
Of  the  Protettanl  barons  Knox,  though  in  exile, 
•Cent  to  have  been  henceforward  the  chief  adviser;  and  before 
the  end  of  1557  they,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Con- 
pctatfam,"  had  entered  into  the  first  of  the  religious  "  bands  " 
or  **  covenants  "  aftenraids  famoua  in  Scotland.  In  1558  he 
published  his  "  Appellation  "  to  ihc  nobles,  estates  and  common- 
ally  as.iinst  thr  scnlcnec  of  death  recently  pronounced  upon  him, 
and  along  with  it  a  birring  appeal  "To  bis  beloved  brclhnn, 
the  CommotLilty  of  Scotland,"  urging  that  the  care  of  religion 
fell  to  ihcm  also  as  being  "  God's  crcalurts,  created  and  formed 
in  Hts  own  image,"  and  having  a  ri^ht  to  defend  their  conscience 
against  persecution.  About  this  time,  indeed,  there  was  in 
Scotland  a  remarkable  approxinatioa  to  that  aolnUoa  of  the 
toleraiioa  difficohy  wMdi  later  ages  have  apfwoved;  for  the 
regent  was  understood  to  favour  the  demand  of  the  "  ooogrega- 
tion  "  that  at  least  the  penal  statutes  against  heretics  "  be 
suspcnclcd  and  abrogalcii,"  and  "  that  it  be  lawful  to  us  to  «je 
ounil-.fs  in  matters  of  riiiKion  and  conscience  'm-  must  answer 
to  God."  It  wa>  a  fo.i  ummation  too  ideal  for  that  early  dale; 
and  ncJl  yrar  ttc  r,i-trt,  v.hose  daughter  was  now  queen  of 
Fiance  and  il  '  r<  11  1  u;  vwth  the  persecuting  policy  cf  the 
Guises,  forbade  tbc  reformed  preaching  in  Scotland.  A  rupture 
ensued  at  once,  and  Knox  appeared  in  Edinburgh  on  the  and  of 
May  I SS9  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  He  was  promptly 
"  blown  to  the  horn  "  at  the  Crou  there  as  an  outlaw,  but 
escaped  to  Dundee,  anil  commenced  pul.tii  prt.i  li'n^  in  the 
chief  towns  of  central  .Scotland.  At  I'lith  and  at  Si  Andrews 
his  sermons  were  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
institutions  disliked  in  thai  age  in  Scotland  alike  by  the  devout 
and  the  profane.  Bui  while  he  notes  that  in  rctlh  the  act  was 
tJut  of  "  ihc  rascal  multitude,"  be  was  glad  to  claim  in  St 
Andrews  the  support  of  the  civic  "  avtlMcity  and  indeed  the 
biir^  which  wen  tbmuiheut  Sitrapt  feoenQy  b  favour  of 
freedom,  soon  became  tn  Scotland  a  main  support  <rf  the  Refor- 

malioi!.  Kdiribu.'gh  was  s'.ill  dr.uh".fi;l.  and  the  queen  rrgcnr 
held  the  (Jstlc,  but  a  truce  between  her  aiid  ti.e  liirds  for  six 
months  lo  the  ist  of  January  1560  w,vs  arrai.Kid  on  the  iijotinj; 
that  every  man  thcc  "  may  have  freedom  to  use  his  own  con- 
acicQCC  to  the  day  fores.iid  "—a  freedom  interpreted  tO  let  Knox 
and  his  brethren  preach  publicly  and  incessantly. 

Scotland,  like  its  capital,  was  divide<L  Both  parties  lapsed 
from  the  freedom -of-conscienoe  aolutioo  to  which  each  when 
unsuccessful  appealed;  both  betook  themselves  to  arms;  and 
the  immediate  future  of  the  little  kingdom  was  to  be  decided  by 
its  external  alliances.  Knox  now  look  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  transaction  by  which  the  fritndi.hip  of  France  wa5  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Kngland.  He  had  one  serious  dui.cully. 
Before  Elizabeth's  accession  lo  the  £ngb:>h  crown,  and  after 
the  queen  mother  in  Scotland  had  disappointed  his  hopes,  he 
lud  published  a  treatise  against  what  he  called  "  The  Monsuous 
Regiment  (icgiami  or  government)  of  Women";  though  the 
despotism  of  that  despotic  a;:e  was  scarcely  appreciably  worse 
when  it  happrnrd  to  be  in  female  hands.  F.lualuth  never  for- 
gave him,  but  Cecil  corresponded  with  the  Scottish  lords,  and 
their  answer  in  July  1559,  in  Knox's  hatuluriiinp,  assures 
England  not  only  of  their  own  constancy,  but  of  "  a  charge  and 
commandment  to  our  posterity,  thai  the  amity  and  league 
between  you  and  us,  contracted  and  begun  in  Christ  Jcsu.s,  may 
by  them  be  kept  inviolated  for  ever."  The  league  was  promised 
^  Engbadi  but  the  army  of  France  was  fiat  in  the  field,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  drove  the  forces  of  the  "  congrc- 
ga;i'>n"  from  Lciih  into  Tdinburgh,  E;id  sl.tn  cut  of  it  in  a 
midtiifihl  rout  to  .Siirling ibut  <l.crk  .mil  duloiour.  night,"  as 
Knox  lonK  aflcr'.variis  said,  "wherein  ail  yc,  my  lords,  with 
sbooic  and  Icor  left  tbu  town,' '  ood  from  whit  b  only  a  mcmoiaUc 


sermon  by  their  grul  ptcadicr  nmied  the  dopdrfig  anldMie 
uitonewbq>e.  Their  kadeia  leBoanced  alhiianBr  to  the  regent ; 
she  ended  bar  not  uidtindiy,  but  as  Knei  calls  it  "unhappy. " 

hfe  in  the  castle  of  Edinb'irRh  ;  the  English  troops,  after  the  usual 
Elizabethan  delays  and  evasions,  joined  their  Scots  allies;  and 
the  French  embarked  from  Lcith.  On  the  6th  of  July  15(0  a 
treaty  was  at  last  made,  nominally  between  Elujbctli  and 
the  queen  of  France  and  Scotland;  while  Cecil  instruc  ted  his  mis- 
tress's plenipotentiaries  lo  agree  "  that  ihe  government  of  Scot- 
land be  granted  to  the  nation  of  the  land."  The  revolution  was  ia 
the  aaeantimc  complete;  and  Knoi,  who  takea  cicdil  ior  having 
done  noch  to  end  the  enmity  with  England  which  was  so  long 
thought  necessary  for  Scotland's  independence,  was  strangely 
enough  destined,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  leave  the  stamp  of  a 
more  inward  indepc:id(  nrc  ujHi.'i  his  country  and  its  history. 

At  the  first  n^eetmg  oi  the  Estates,  in  August  1 560,  the  Proies- 
tar.ii  were  invited  to  present  a  confession  of  their  faith.  Kr>oi 
and  three  others  drafted  it,  and  were  present  when  it  was 
offered  and  read  to  tbc  parliament.  The  siatute-hook  samit 
was  "  by  the  cstatea  of  Scottoad  ratified  and  apinovcd,  as 
wholesome  and  sound  doctrine  grounded  upon  the  iofallibk 
truth  of  God's  word."  The  Scots  confession,  though  of  course 
drawn  up  independently,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  otbets 
then  springing  up  in  the  countries  of  the  Reformation,  but  is 
Calvinisl  rather  than  Lutheran.  It  remained  for  two  centuries 
the  authoriicj  .Scouish  creed,  though  in  the  first  instance  tbc 
faith  of  only  a  fragment  of  the  people.  Vcl  its  approval  became 
the  basis  for  three  acts  pa<>sed  a -week  later;  the  first  cf  vluA, 
abolishing  the  pope's  authority  and  jtiijsdiciion  in  Scotland,  ay 
perhaps  have  hem  coasisteat  with  tolcratiOB,  aa  the  aeeoal, 
resdnding  old  statutes  which  had  established  and  enforced  that 
and  other  catholic  tenets,  undoubtedly  was.  But  the  third. 
i:i:!ictir.R  heavy  pei-..d; ie ■.,  v.  ith  dulh  en  a  third  conviciior..  r.-. 
ilu  sc  who  should  eclchr.;tc  nuvs  or  even  be  present  at  it,  i!iw»<  i 
that  the  reformer  and  his  friends  had  cro:-.scd  the  line,  and  that 
their  position  could  no  longer  be  described  as,  in  Knox's  words, 
"  requiring  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  conscience,  awl  Oor  rcL- 
gion  and  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  Cod  "  He  was  pvcpand 
indeed  to  fall  back  upon  that,  ia  the  cvcat  of  the  Estates  at  any 
time  refusing  sanction  to  dthcr  duiTCh  Of  deed,  as  their  som- 
cign  in  Paris  promptly  refuted  it.  Bat  the  partfament  of  1560 
g.ivc  no  expr<  ^  tion  to  the  Refomed  Church,  and  Knox  did 
nut  wait  u:r.d  it  siiould  do  .so.  Already"  IB  our  towns  and  places 
relcrmfi!,"  .ih  the  Confession  puts  it,  there  were  local  or  "  par- 
ticular kirks,"  and  these  grew  and  spread  and  were  provinciaiiy 
ur.ited,  tdl,  in  the  last  month  of  this  memorable  year,  the  fint 
General  Assembly  of  their  representatives  met,  and  became  the 
"  universjd  kirk,"  or  "  the  whok  chuich  coaveaed."  It  had 
before  it  the  plan  for  church  fovenimant  and  aaaiatenancc, 
drafted  in  August  at  the  same  lime  with  the  Coafes&ion.  ur^der 

the  name  cf  7"/.r  Bi>.;t  cf  DiidpUr.r.  and  fiy  the  same  fr.irr  ;•>. 
Knox  was  even  more  clearly  in  this  c.i-.c  ii:e  chief  author,  jinl  ac 
had  by  this  lime  conic  to  de>ire  a  much  more  rigid  Prcsbyterian- 
ism  than  he  ha<l  sketched  in  his  "  Wholesome  Counsel  "  of  i$S> 
In  planning  it  he  seems  lo  have  used  his  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Ordonnanccs  "  of  the  Genevan  Church  under  Calvin,  and  with 
the  "  I'orma  "  of  the  German  Church  in  Londoa  liadcr  Jeiba 
l^ski  (or  A.  Lasco).  Slartiag  with  "tnitlk"  coBiained  ia 
Scripture  as  the  diuKh*t  tooBdatiott,  and  the  Word  and  Socrs- 
nicnlsas  means  of  building  it  up,  it  provides  n-.liii-tcr  ,  .ind  e'.dir? 
to  be  elected  by  the  congregations,  with  a  sulK:.-dit...tL  cU^i  ^ 
"readers,"  and  by  their  means  fermcns  and  prajers  tacb 
"  Sunday  "  in  every  parish.  In  large  towns  thcic  were  to  be 
also  on  other  da>s,  with  a  weekly  meeting  for  coofcieiicc  er 
"  prophes>  ing."  The  "  plantation  "  of  new  churchcaia  to  jaoa 
every  where  under  the  guidance  of  higher  chnidl  oflkcts  called 
superintendents.  All  ate  lo  help  their  bMthiiai,**lor  no  man  may 
be  r>crmittcd  to  live  as  best  pteaaeth  hfm  within  the  Church  of 
CiO'l  "  \r.  \  .\.\  ove  .il!  !hin(; ,  ilic  young  and  ll;e  ifunt  arc  tr  :  e 
initrucud,  the  iuniur  b)  a  rcfv-ihir  gradation  or  ijddtr  of  p«rc:ji 
or  (Irmentary  Fchocds,  se  c-ndarv  schools  and  Xiniversitici. 
Even  the  poor  were  to  be  fed  by  the  Church's  haBds^  and  behind 
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id  noni  tnfliMBCc,  md  k  Ascf  plbic  OPtt  Iwtb  poor  tnd  tidi,  wst 

to  be  not  only  ific  fr>crrivc  adthoMiy  of  the  <  ivil  power  hut  its 
money.  Knox  had  from  l!ic  first  proclaimed  that  "  the  leinJs 
(lithcb  of  ycjriy  fruits'  hy  tiod'i  law  <io  not  appertain  of  necessity 
to  the  kirkficn."  Am)  thii  f)ook  now  dcniandi  that  out  of 
them  "must  not  only  the  iniiiistiTS  \>c  suslainc<l,  but  also  the 
poor  and  Khoots."  But  Knox  broadens  his  plan  so  as  to  claim 
■bo tlw  property  which  had  been  really  gifted  to  the  Church  by 
pcfaMCi  Md  nodilet— given  by  them  indeed,  as  he  held,  without 
muf  moral  right  and  to  the  Injury  of  the  people,  yet  to  m  to 
be  Chivch  patrimony.  From  all  such  property,  irficther  land 
or  the  sheaves  and  (ruits  of  land,  and  also  from  the  personal 
property  of  burj^hcrs  in  llic  tov.iis.  K;vjx  now  luld  that  ihc 
Stale  should  authoruc  the  kirk  lo  claim  the  >.;ilaric'i  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  ihc  schools  and  universities, 
but  above  all,  the  relief  of  the  poor— not  only  of  the  absolutely 
"  indigent  "  but  of  "  your  poor  brethren,  the  bbouim  and 
handworkers  of  the  gmiad."  For  the  daniiBr  now  was  that 
•ooie  geatleiMn  meie  atretdiy  ctod  In  ciaciiom  of  their  tenanU, 
"  requiring  of  them  whatever  before  they  paid  to  the  Church, 
so  that  the  pa[Nstical  tyranny  shall  only  be  changed  hte  the 
tyranny  of  I  ho  lords  or  of  the  laird."  The  <laii(;cr  foreseen  aSkt 
to  the  new  Church,  and  lo  thecommonah  ;,  and  [loor,  began  to  be 
fulfilled  a  month  later,  when  ihr  lords,  s.jmi-nf  wboni  had  alrcaily 
acquired,  as  others  were  about  to  acquire,  miicti  of  the  Church 
property,  declined  to  make  any  of  it  over  for  Knox's  magi.iriccnt 
acheroe.  It  was,  they  said,  "a  devout  imaipnation."  Seven 
years  afterwards,  however,  when  the  contest  with  the  Crown  was 
tnded,  the  kirk  was  expressly  acknowledgied  as  the  onlyiChtirch 
te  Scotland,  and  jurisdiction  given  h  over  alt  who  abouM  attempt 
to  be  otttstders;  while  the  prcachini;  of  the  Evangel  and  the  plant- 
ing of  congregations  urrnt  on  in  all  the  accessible  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Gradually  to<i  sliix  r.iK  for  most  S/-nltish  parishes  were 
assigned  to  the  miriistcrs  out  of  the  yearly  UtnJs,  antl  the  Church 
received — ^khai  it  ri  i.inHd  even  down  lo  recent  linus— the  ad- 
ministration both  uf  the  public  KhooU  and  of  the  'Poor  Law  of 
Scotland.  Dui  the  victodotts  rush  of  1560  was  already  sone- 
■hat  ttaycd,  and  the  very  imt  year  taised  the  <iticiUoii  whether 
tlw  traDilcr  oC  Intoteranee  to  the  aide  of  the  new  faith  wis  aa 
vrise  as  it  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  succcssfuL 

Mary  Queen  of  5>cots  had  been  for  a  short  time  also  queen  of 
Fr-.n^  c.  and  in  1561  rclunuil  lo  licr  native  lanil.  a  ytiunR  wiJuw 
on  wiium  the  eyes  of  Kurojjc  were  fucd.  Knox's  objections  to 
the  "  regiment  of  women  "  were  theoretical,  and  in  the  present 
case  he  hoped  at  first  for  the  best,  favouring  rather  his  queen's 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  Iiuum:  of  ItamiUun.     Mary  had 

Eit  hoself  into  the  hands  of  her  half-brother,  Lord  James 
qait  afterwards  earl  of  Moray,  the  only  man  who  could  perhaps 
have  pulled  her  through.  A  proclamation  now  continued  the 
**ttat«  of  religion  "  begun  the  previous  year;  but  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  queen's  household,  and  I»rd  James  himself 
defended  it  with  his  sword  aRainst  I'rotesianI  intrusion.  Knox 
publicly  protested;  and  .\lc"iray.  who  probaMy  uiidi. istood  and 
liked  both  pattici,  brouRhl  the  prtjclur  to  ine  i..-c>cticc  of  his 
queen.  There  is  nothing  resi.iled  t.j  us  liy  "  ilic  lirti;jd  clear 
light  of  that  wonderful  Ijook,"'  The  History  ,  /  iln-  kcjormation 
in  Scotland,  more  ten.arkablc  than  the  four  Dial  gucs  ST  tatCI* 
viewB,  wUch,  though  recorded  only  by  Knox,  bear  the  atronfeat 
stamp  of  truth,  and  do  almost  more  Justice  to  his  opponent  than 
to  himself.  Mary  took  the  agfrc^^ive  .nnrl  very  soon  raised  the 
real  question.  "  Ye  have  taucht  the  people  to  rccei\T  another 
religion  than  their  princes  i  n  a, low;  and  h  iw  can  th.it  d<Ktrinc 
be  of  G«d,  seeing  that  Ciod  ciiiiunar.ds  hul>jLtt<.  to  obey  their 
princes,.'"  The  pC'irU  was  made  keener  by  the  fart  that 
Knox's  own  Confession  of  Faith  (like  all  those  of  that  age,  in 
which  an  unbalanced  monarchical  power  culminated)  had  held 
hinfi  to  be  appointed  "  for  maintenance  of  the  true  icHfiMi," 
md  soppnewlon  of  tha  fahe;  and  the  reformer  now  fell  bnciton 

'John  Hill  Burton  (llitl-  of  Siolland.  iii.  3,V»).  Mr  Durtuu's  view 
(da'Kriiig  fioni  that  of  Profc-'.Mjr  Hiim-  Brawn)  u.kitliit  the  dialogue* 
■ — the  earlier  of  thctn  at  le.i-«'  — nm  1  i  a\x-  li.  .n  ■  jh  ki  n  in  the  French 
tongue,  in  which  Knox  hod  recenity  preached  for  a  year. 
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his  more  fimdamental  principle,  that  "ri^t  religion  took 

neither  ori^-'n.il  nor  authority  from  worldly  princes,  but  from 
the  r.'.rr.nal  Cod  alone."  All  through  this  dialogue  too,  as  in 
another  at  Lochlcven  two  years  afterwards,  Knox  was  driven 
to  a.vioms,  not  of  religion  but  of  constitutionalism,  which 
Uuchanan  and  he  may  have  karnrd  from  their  teacher  Major, 
but  w  hich  were  not  to  be  accepted  till  a  later  age.  "  '  Think  ye,' 
quoth  she,  '  that  subjects,  having  power,  may  resist  their 
princes? '  '  If  their  princes  exceed  their  bounds.  Madam,  lliey 
may  be  rc^ed  and  even  deposed,* "  Knox  replied.  But  these 
dialectics,  creditable  to  both  parties,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
general  situation.  Knox  had  gone  too  far  in  intolerance,  and 
Mi>r.\y  and  Maitland  of  Lcllungton  gradually  withdrew  tlieir 
su;iii<jri.  TTic  court  and  j»arliament,  guided  by  thcm.dei  lined  to 
prr^s  the  queen  or  to  pass  the  Rook  of  Discipline;  and  mi  mi  me 
the  negotiations  as  lo  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  Spanish,  a 
Ft ench  or  an  Austrian  prince  revealed  the  real  difiiculiy  and  peril 
of  the  situation.  Her  maniate  to  a  great  CathoUc  princ*  would 
be  lutnous  to  Scotfamd,  prolnbly  alao  to  England,  and  perhaps 
to  at  PnicaUBtism.  Knox  had  already  by  letter  formally 
broken  with  the  earl  of  ^foray,  "  committing  you  to  your  own 
wit,  and  to  the  conduitinc  of  those  who  belter  please  you"; 
and  now,  in  one  of  his  greatest  sermons  before  the  a.ssemblcd 
lords,  he  drove  at  the  hc.rt  of  the  situation  the  risk  of  a  Catho- 
lic marriage.  The  queen  sent  for  him  fur  the  last  lime  and  burst 
into  passionate  tears  as  she  asked,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  marriage?  Or  what  arc  you  within  this  tommonweallhr'  " 
"  A  subject  born  within  the  same,"  was  the  answer  of  the  son 
of  the  East  Lothian  peasant;  and  the  Scottish  nobility,  while 
thinking  him  overbold,  refused  to  find  him  guilty  of  any  crime, 
even  when,  later  on,  lie  had  "  convocaled  the  lieges  "  to  Edin- 
hurgh  to  meet  a  crown  prosecution.  In  1564  a  change  came. 
Mary  had  wearif<l  of  her  guiilini;  statesmen,  Moray  and  ihe 
more  pliant  Maitland;  the  Italian  secretary  Davirl  Rizzio, 
through  whom  she  had  corresfKimled  with  the  p(>l>e,  row  ti  'irc 
and  more  usurped  ihcir  place;  and  a  weak  fancy  for  her  handsome 
cousin,  Henry  Damlcy,  brought  about  a  sudden  marriage  in  156$ 
and  swept  the  opposing  Protestant  lords  into  cdle.  Damley, 
though  a  Oitbolie,  thou^t  it  well  to  go  to  Knox^  preaching;  bat 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  a  very  long  lermon,  with  nlltllioM 
not  only  to  "  babes  and  women  "  as  rulers,  but  to  Ahab  who  did 
not  ron'rr,!  his  s-rtitij;  minded  wife.  M  iry  and  the  lords  still 
in  her  ciunril  <irdcrcd  Knox  not  to  pr<.uh  while  she  was  in 
Edinh'jrfh,  and  he  was  absf  nt  or  '.ileni  during  the  weeks  in 
w  hich  the  ijueen's  growing  distaste  for  her  husband,  and  advance- 
ment of  Rizzio  over  the  nobility  remaining  in  Fdinburgh, 
brought  about  the  conspiracy  by  Darnlcy,  Morton  and  Ruthvcn. 
Knox  does  not  seem  to  have  known  beforehand  of  Riuio's 
*  slaughter,"  which  bad  been  Intended  to  be  a  semi-judicial  act; 
but  soon  after  it  he  records  that  "that  vile  knave  Davie  was 
justly  punished,  for  abusing  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  other 
villainy  which  wc  list  nol  to  ex|)rcss.'*  The  immediate  effect  how- 
ever of  what  Knox  thus  approved  was  to  bring  his  cause  lo  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  on  the  very  day  when  Mary  rode  from  lloly- 
ro<td  to  her  arn.y,  he  sal  i]own  and  penned  the  prayer,  "  I.<'r  I 
Jesus,  put  an  end  to  this  my  miserable  life,  for  justice  and  truth 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  sons  iA  men! "  He  added  a 
short  awtoUographic  fragment,  whose  mingled  self-abasement 
and  exnltatkm  are  not  unworthy  of  its  suiking  title— '  John 
Knox,  with  deliberate  mind,  to  Us  God."  Daring  the  reU  of 
the  year  he  was  hidden  in  Ayrshire  or  elsewhere,  and  thmugbout 
1566  he  was  forbidden  lo  preaih  when  the  court  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, But  he  was  influential  al  the  December  Assembly  in 
ihe  capital  where  a  f:reater  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  lor 
Mary's  infatuation  for  Both  well  was  visible  lo  all.  Al  the  As^ni- 
bly's  request,  however,  Knox  undertook  a  long  visit  to  England, 
where  bis  two  sons  by  his  first  wife  were  being  educated ,  and  were 
afterwards  to  be  PeOoamaf  St  John's,  Cambridge,  the  younfer 
becoming  a  pariah  dainflMa.  It  woa  thus  during  the  vdonner's 
absence  that  the  murder  of  Damley,  the  abdoctlon  and  sub- 
scf|iirnt  marriage  of  Mary,  the  flight  of  Hothwell,  and  tht  im- 
prisonment in  Lochlcven  of  ibe  queen,  unrolled  thSBMClvaS 
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before  ihe  eyes  of  Scotland.  Knox  returned  in  time  to  guiJt; 
the  A»cmbly  which  sat  on  the  25th  uf  June  1567  in  dealing 
with  this  unparalleled  crisis,  and  to  wind  up  the  revolution 
by  preaching  al  SUtliof  oa  the  9th  o(  July  1567,  alter  Mary's 
abdicatioa,  al  the  coronation  of  the  tntant  king. 

His  main  work  was  now  really  doae;  for  the  parlianent  of 
1567  made  Moray  regent,  and  Knox  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
his  old  friend  back  in  i>uwcr,  iIki  j^'Ii  tin  \  t  rr,  to  !i.i\c  iltlTcrcd 
on  the  question  whell.cr  I  he  (juci.  !!  iJiouI  i  be  uiloutj  to  p^bj 
itilo  rc;itcmciil  v, iiliout  trial  for  her  lui-.l)and's  death,  as  they 
had  diffired  all  along  on  the  question  of  tolerating  her  private 
religion.  Knox's  victory  had  not  come  too  early,  for  his  physical 
strength  soon  began  to  fail.  But  Mary's  escape  in  i  s6S  resulted 
only  in  her  defeat  at  Langsidc,  and  in  a  long  imprisonment  and 
death  in  Englaod.  In  ScoUand  the  icoeai's  uutHnaiioa  in 
1 570  opened  a  mbenble  civil  war,  but  »  made  no  permanent 

cli.iiiKc.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  rather  uni'.i-d 
Kn;^',a;li  and  Stoiiiili  I'rolestanlism;  and  Knox  in  St  CUcs' 
p.]l)>.i,  c  h.illt  nging  the  French  ambassador  to  report  his  wor^li, 
di  nounccd  GchI's  vengeance  on  the  crowned  murderer  and  his 
(  uruiity.  When  open  war  broke  out  between  Edinburgh 
Castle,  held  by  Mary's  friends,  and  the  town,  held  for  her  son, 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  leformcr,  who  bad  already  bad  a 
fUoke  of  paralysis,  sbotdd  remove  to  St  Andrews.  While  tiiere 
be  wrote  his  will,  and  published  bb  last  book,  ia  the  preface  to 
which  he  sn  ,  ,  "  I  heartily  take  my  .good-night  of  the  faithful 
of  botli  TL  jinis.  ...  fur  as  the  world  is  weary  of  me,  so  am  I  of 
it."  And  when  he  now  merely  signs  his  name,  it  is  "  Jolm 
Knox,  with  my  dead  h.ind  and  glad  heart."  In  the  autumn  of 
1 52  2  he  returned  to  Ldinburgli  to  die,  probably  in  thcpicturcs(juc 
house  in  the  "  throat  of  the  Uow,"  which  for  generations  has 
been  called  by  bis  name.  With  him  were  his  wife  and  three 
young  daughters;  for  though  he  had  lost  Macgarct  Bowes  at  the 
dose  of  bis  year  ol  triumph  t  sfio,  he  bad  four  yean  after  married 
Margaret  Stewart,  u  daugltter  of  bis  friend  Lord  Ochiltree. 
She  was  a  bride  of  only  seventeen  and  was  related  to  the  royal 
house;  yet,  as  liis  Calliolic  !)iogr;ipf'.i-r  put  it,  "  by  sorcery  and 
wit(  licr.ift  he  did  so  all  jrc  1I1.U  pcwr  gentlewoman  that  she  could 
not  live  vvi; Ixiut  him."  But  lords,  ladies  and  burghers  also 
crowded  around  his  bed,  and  his  colleague  and  his  servant 
have  severally  transmitted  to  us  the  words  in  which  his  weakness 
dai^  Strove  with  pain,  rising  on  the  day  before  bis  death  into  a 
Mkmo  cittltation— yet  characteristically,  not  to  much  on  his 
own  account  as  for  **  the  tmibkd  Cbuicb  of  Cod."  Be  died  00 
the  >4tb  of  November  i$7»,  and  at  hb  funeral  fa  St  Giles' 
Churtliyard  the  ne  w  Repent  Morton,  speaking  under  the  hostile 
guns  of  the  c.i  lie,  expressed  the  first  surprise  of  those  around  as 
they  looked  buk  on  that  stormy  life,  tli.it  one  who  had  "  neither 
flattered  nor  feared  any  flesh  "  had  now  "  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour."  Knox  himself  had  a  short  time  before  put 
in  writing  e  larger  daim  for  the  historic  future,  "  What  1  have 
bera  to  my  conntry«  though  this  unthankful  age  will  not  know, 
yet  tbe  igas  to  come  will  be  compelled  to  bair  witnca*  to  the 
(nrtb.** 

Knox  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  well-knit  body;  he  had  a 
powerful  face,  with  dark  blue  eyes  under  a  ridge  of  eyebrow, 
b^  chci  k-boncs,  ami  a  Iodr  black  beard  wliiih  latterly  turned 
grey.  This  dcscrijition,  taken  from  a  letter  in  1579  by  bis 
junior  contemporary  Sir  IVter  \ Vaing,  is  very  like  lUza  s  fine 
engraving  ol  him  in  the  Icoius—^n  engraving  probably  founded 
on  a  portrait  which  was  to  be  sent  by  Young  to  Bcza  along  with 
the  letter.  The  portrait,  which  was  unfortuitatcly  adopted  by 
Carlyte,  has  netlber  pedigree  nor  probability.  After  his  two 
years  in  the  French  galleys,  if  not  before,  Knox  suffered  perma- 
nently  from  j-ravcl  and  dyspepsia,  and  he  confesses  that  his 
nature  "  v,  a  .  for  the  most  part  oppressed  with  melaiu  h  ily." 
Vet  he  was  always  a  hard  worker;  as  sole  minister  of  Edinburgh 
Studying  for  two  sermons  on  Sunday  and  three  during  the  week, 
besides  having  innumerable  carcsof  churches  at  iuimeandabroad. 
He  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  religious  faith,  and  most  dis- 
interested ia  his  devotion  to  it  and  to  tbe  good  of  his  countrymen. 
But  like  too  aangr  of  thea»»  be  was  self •comdeuf,  sdf -billed  and 


dogmatic;  and  his  traoifennatiOB  in  middle  Hfe,  while  it  im- 
mensely enriched  his  sympathies  as  well  as  bis  enctgics,  left  him 
unable  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  who  rcteiood tbe  views 
which  he  had  hinucU  held.  AU  his  training  too,  uaivenity, 
priestly  and  in  fordgn  parts,  tended  to  make  him  logical  over^ 
much.  But  this  was  mitigated  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour 
(not  always  sarcastic,  though  sometimes  savagely  so),  and  by 
tcndcriic^?,  hcA  iecn  in  liis  epistolary  fricn<l-.hi|'s  v.!;:i  v.oit.rri. 
and  it  was  tjuiie  oVLcboriie  by  an  ln.^^lllct  ji,iS;.i>.in  f^r  (jrcit 
practical  alT.urs.  Hence  it  was  that  Kv.ijx  as  a  s!  :tesrr...n  A 
often  struck  successfully  at  the  centre  of  the  complex /notivcs 
of  his  time,  leaving  it  to  later  critics  to  reconcile  his  theories  ol 
action.  But  hence  too  he  more  thui  once  took  doubtful  short- 
cuts to  some  of  bis  most  important  eodsi  giving  the  ninistiy 
within  the  now  Church  more pwMff  over  U^mtn  thaa  Piolatant 
principles  would  suggest,  and  binding  tbe  mames  outelde  wbe 
Were  not  members  of  it,  equally  with  their  countrymea  who  were, 
to  join  in  its  worship,  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  contribute 
to  its  support.  And  hence  also  his  style  (uhi.  ii  loniemfiorarics 
called  anglicized  and  modern),  though  it  cKcasiunally  rises  into 
liturgical  beauty,  and  often  flashes  into  vivid  historical  por- 
traiture, is  generally  kept  close  to  the  harsh  necessities  of  the 
few  years  in  which  he  had  to  work  for  the  future.  That  work 
was  indeed  chiefly  done  by  the  living  voice;  and  id  spcakiag. 
this  **  one  man,"  as  EtixabethVi  very  crltica]  ambaieader  wrou 
from  Edinburgh,  was  "  able  in  one  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us 
than  five  hundred  trumpets  continually  blustering  in  our  ears." 
But  even  his  eloquence  was  constraining  and  constructive — a 
person;^  call  tor  iiiiinediaie  and  universal  co-operation;  and  that 
personal  inlluerue  survives  to  tin-,  day  iu  the  institutions  of  his 
people,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  their  character,  liis  country- 
men indeed  have  always  believed  that  to  Knox  more  than  to  any 
other  man  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  religiotts  iadividualiiy. 
And  since  his  19th  century  biograpby  by  Dr  Thomas  McCiie, 
or  at  least  since  his  recognition  ia  the  followiag  generation  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  same  view  has  taken  its  (rfaee  in  literature. 

BrDLiocKAnrr. — Knox's  books,  pamphlet*,  public  documeni* 
and  Irtiir^  are  eoltccicd  into  the  great  rdiiion  in  six  volumes  ot 
Knox's  W'orki,  by  D.i\  id  L-iing  (Edinburgh.  iS^b-lKi^t.  with 
introiluelioni,  appendices  and  notes.  0(  hi»  books  the  chief  are 
the  follo\wng:  I. — The  History  of  tkt  Reformation  in  ScotUtd, 
incor[K>rating  the  Confession  and  ihc  Book  of  [)ivipltne.  Begun 
by  Kr>ox  as  a  party  manileMo  in  1560,  it  was  continued  and  rcvtmA 
by  himself  in  1566  as  so  to  form  four  books,  with  a  hflh  book  apoat^ 
cnlly  written  after  hi»  death  from  in-itt ruK  left  by  him.  It  was 
partly  prinii-d  in  London  in  1586  by  \'auir..i:i'-r.  bi.t  was  supprrvstd 
by  authoriiv  and  iiiiblished  by  David  Buch.m.^n.  with  a  Liff.  in 
1664.  J. — ( '':  I'rcdtsliHation'.  an  Annirr  to  cn  .Inij  ' j^.'jj/ (Lnn  1 
iSOi).  A.— On /Vayf  (ifiS4).  4 — OaitJfKUVwi  (1556).  ^.—Etn>iki>. 
and  ^l<im«iiiia«,  boiit  to  Knglirfi  Bnineea  in  1554-  <>-—TkgJFvu 
Blast  of  At  Trtmfri  aj-,itnst  Ike  Jfeesfrmt  Ketunau  cf  iTdaKii 
('558).  7. — A"  Anf-^rr  to  a  Sfollish  Jesutt  (157I}. 

Knox's  life  is  more  or  less  touched  upon  by  all  tbe  ScotliSb 
histories  and  Church  histories  which  include  his  period,  as  wr!!  a* 
ill  the  in,is»  o(  literature  as  to  Queen  Mary.  Dr  Ljinj;  «.  ixl i t ion  (j( 
the  Works  contains  important  oiographic-al  m.itcii.«l.  But  amoag 
the  many  rn;iri  ^  .  lii  i,.r.i|ilMcs  two  espcciaUy  should  he  consulted — 
thos?  by  Thomas  McCrie  (Edinburgh,  161 1 ;  revised  and  cntarscd  in 
1813,  the  later  editions  containing  valuable  notes  by  tbe  autaorh 
and  by  P.  Hume  Blown  (Edinburgh.  1895).  /«!»  JCimk  ami  tkt 
Reformation,  by  Andrew  Lang  (London,  l^s).  is  not  so  mucb  a 
biography  as  a  collection  of  materials,  bcanne  upon  many  parts  of 
the  life,  but  m-arly  all  on  the  unfavourable  side.  (A.  T.  I.) 

KNOX.  PHIUNDER  CHASE  (1853-  ).  American  Uwyer 
and  |K)lilical  leader,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
on  tbe  4th  of  May  1833.  He  ^radu.nicd  from  Mount  Union 
College  (Ohio)  iniS7},andwasaL:;.i;iuatotbe  Peansylvania  bar 
in  1875.  He  settled  in  Pittsburg,  where  be  coatiaued  la  private 
practice,  with  the  exception  of  two  yean'  aervin  (tS96>i877) 
.'.3  assistant  United  States  district  attorney,  acqtiiring  a  large 
practice  as  a  corporation  lawyer.  In  April  ipoj  be  became 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
ileKinlcy,  and  retained  this  position  niter  the  accession  of 
President  Roosevelt  until  Jui>e  1004,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Pcnnypackcr  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  tbe  unexpired 
term  ot  Matthew  S.  Quay  fai  tbe  United  Sutcf  Seaatc;  ia  1905  ^ 
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wms  re-<Iected  to  the  Senate  for  the  full  lerm.  In  March  1909 
be  became  iccrctiiry  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tafl, 

KHOZVIUi^  »  city  and  the  cminiy'fcat  «l  KnoK  flPonQr, 
TeBBcaNe,  V.S.A..  in  the  E.  iwrt  of  the  tttte.  ife  n.  B.  of 

KashviUe.  and  a)>nut  iqo  m.  S.E.  of  Louisvifle,  Kentucky,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tcnne5«.c«  river,  4  m.  below  the  point  where 
it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  (he  French  Broad  and  Holston 
Rivers.  Pop.  (18S0),  c/'^w.  (i?9o),  31,53  5;  (">oo),  ^ J, 6.3 7,  of 
whom  7339  were  nrgrrn-.  .iinl  8^)5  were  foreign-born;  (1910  C«n 
•us),  36,346.  It  is  served  by  the  main  line  and  by  brnnchcft 
of  the  Louisville  Ac  Nashville  and  the  Southern  railways,  by  the 
kaoKviHe  Cc  Bristol  railway  (Morrittown  to  Knoxvillie,  5S  ai.), 
by  the  ahort  Kooiville  ft  Augusta  nihoad  (Kaantfle  to 
Wallud»  a6  m.),  aod  by  passenger  and  freight  steamboat  liaet 
en  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  here  navigable  for  the  greater 
pnrt  of  the  year.  A  ?tcel  and  concn  fc  '  'rr<  ;  r.ir  hrjrlitr  cros<,e^ 
the  Tennessee  at  Knoxvlllc.  Knox\  ilic  ib  picturesfjnily  sini.itrd 
at  an  elevation  of  frijm  S  -o  to  1000  ft.  in  the  valley  bctwit  n  the 
Smoky  Mountains  and  the  ("i:rrJ.rrlnrid  Mountains,  and  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  L'iii  i  1  Stutcs.  There  arc  several 
beautiftd  parks,  of  which  Chilhowie  and  Fountain  City  are  the 
latfest,  aad  amonf  the  public  buildings  are  a  dty-hall,  Federal 
huitding,  court-house,  the  Knoxvtlle  fmeral  hospital,  (he 
Lincoln  memorial  bosriital,  the  Margaret  McChing  ihdilltrial 
home,  a  \  ouii;4  Mill'-.  Chriblian  Association  hatltiing  and  the 
Lawson-.Mi,Ciiji.c  pui.lA  !ilirar>-.  A  monunxnt  to  John  Sevier 
standc  on  Ihc  jitc  (  f  thr  1  !iiv  l.hinisc  first  built  there.  Knox- 
vilie  is  the  seal  of  KnoivUlc  Colli  ge  (United  Presbyterian,  1875) 
for  negroes.  East  Tennessee  institute,  a  secondary  rchoiil  for 
girls,  the  Baker-Mind  school  for  boys,  Tennessee  Medical 
rnBrflT  two  commercial  xbools  and  the  university  of 

TcavMHet  The  Isal,  a  state  co<ducatioiiat  institution,  was 
cbifttnd  as  Blount  College  in  1794  and  as  East  Tennessee 
College  in  1807,  but  not  opened  until  i8io — the  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1879.  It  had  in  1907-1008  106  instructors,  755 
Students  (sj6  in  academic  departments),  and  a  libr.-sry  of  .•-,.000 
volumes  \Vith  the  univcr^ity  is  combined  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  and  engir>rcriiig;  and  a  large  summer  kIiooI  f  >r 
teachers  is  maintained.  At  Knoxville  are  the  Eastern  Stale 
insane  asylum,  state  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (for  both 
while  and  negro),  aad  a  national  cenKtery  ia  which  moic  thaa 
jeoo  aoldieis  are  buried.  Knoxville  is  an  important  commercial 
and  industrial  centre  and  does  a  large  jobbing  business.  It  is 
near  hardwoo<i  forests  an<l  is  an  important  market  for  hardwood 
mantels.  Coal-nitncs  ui  tlie  viiiniiy  prodiut- n.crc  ili.in  j.ooo.ooo 
tons  annually,  and  neighbouring  quarries  furnish  llio  famous 
Tennessee  marble,  which  is  largely  ex|>orted.  Excellent  LuiK:irig 
•ad  pottery  clays  are  found  near  Knoxville.  Among  the  city's 
Industrial  establishments  arc  flour  and  grist  mills,  cotton  and 
iMolica  nulta,  duniture,  dcak,  oAio^su|]plies  and  sash.  door,  aad 
bliad  fitctoriet,  OMat-packing  estaUidwnciita,  doihing  facteries, 
iron,  steel  and  boiler  works,  fouodnes  aad  machine  shops,  stove 
works  and  brick  and  cement  works.  The  value  of  the  factory 
prtxluct  IncrcajA-d  from  5',;gi,S40  in  I'voo  to  SiJ,4iJ,S8o 
in  1905,  or  loo  s  %,  in  I'^i  the  value  of  the  flour  and  grist 
mill  products  alone  being  S},04S,509.  Just  outside  the  city  the 
Southern  railway  naintainb  large  car  and  repair  shop».  Koox- 
viUe  was  settled  la  17^  by  James  White  (1737-1815),  a  North 
Caralina  pioneer,  and  was  hrsl  iwowa  as  "  Whiie'a  Fort";  It 
waa  laid  om  as  a  town  la  tni,  and  aaoMd  ia  beoonr  of  Geaaral 
Henry  Knoa,  then  secretary  of  w«r  in  Washington's  cabinet 
1j)  1791  the  KitaxtiUt  GauUt,  the  first  newspaper  in  Tennessee 
(t  he  early  issuf,  prin.tfdalRoger^ivillo)  began  publication.  From 
lygj  to  1796  Knoxville  was  the  capital  of  the  "  Territory  South 
of  (be  Ohio,"  and  until  iSit  and  again  in  1817  it  was  the  capital 
of  thestate.  In  1796  ibe  convention  which  framed  the  consiiiu- 
tioa  of  the  new  uatc  of  Tennessee  met  hen»  aad  here  later  in 
the  aaaw  yeai  the  liiat  state  legislature  was  convened.  Kaaa> 
vHe  was  cbsftered  as  a  city  in  181 5.  In  its  early  ycait  it  wu 
aevetal  times  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  was  never  captured. 
Dtwbig  the  Civil  War  there  was  considerable  Union  sentiment 
in  East  Tenaessee,  aad  ia  the  summer  of  i86j  the  Federal 


authorities  determined  to  take  pofse^^ion  of  Knoxville  as  well  as 
Chattanooga  and  to  interrupt  railway  communications  between 
the  Coiifateatea  of  the  East  and  West  thimt^  this  region. 
As  the  OwifedswMi  bad  eitasd  only  dl^t  defences  Ibr  the  pre- 
tectlon  of  the  city.  Butnside,  with  about  t>,oee  men,  easily 
gained  posaessiOn  on  the  ind  of  September  i86j.  FortificatkMis 
were  imrrtediately  be^n  for  its  defence,  and  on  the  4lhof  Novem- 
ber, Hmrs,  thinking  his  (to^iiion  at  ChaltanooBa  impregnable 
against  (ir.inl.  Shfrrr,.m,  Thomas  and  Hooker,  despatched  a  force 
of  ^o.ooo  men  under  Longstreet  to  engage  Burnside.  Longstrcel 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  OB  the 
fothttving  day  began  a  siege,  which  was  continued  with  numceous 
assaults  antil  the  sith,  tebea  a  despciate  bat  ansuccaaafnl  attadt 
was  made  on  Fort  Ssunden,  and  upon  the  approach  of  a  rriief 
force  under  Sherman,  Longstreet  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  December.  The  Confederate  los'.o";  diirincr  the  swv.f  were 
iS?  killed.  768  wr>unded  and  to?  captured  or  misMr.g;  the  Linion 
!os>cs  were  f)2  killi'  !,  vjt  vvaun'li'd  and  J07  captured  or  missing. 
West  Knoxville  (incorporated  in  1888)  and  North  Knoxville 
(incoqwfatcd  tn  il89>iNia  anneasd  to  KneavQIe  la  it9& 

See  the  sketch  by  Joshua  W.  CaMwrlt  in  Historie  Tovmi  of  (He 
Soutktrn  States,  edited  by  L.  P.  f'uwcti  (New  York,  1900):  and 
W.  Rule,  C.  F.  Mdten  aod  J.  WooUndgr,  Slandard  Uultr^f  if 
KmnUh  (Qiicaio.  1900). 


{apparently  the  diminutive  of  a  word  for  "  bone," 
found  In  Cer.  Kncdien).  the  joint  of  a  finyjcr.  which,  when  the 
hand  is  shut,  is  brought  into  promiiicu  t-.  In  mechanical  u«.e 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  round  projecting  part  of  a  hinge 
through  which  the  pin  is  run,  and  in  ship-building  to  an  acute 
angle  on  some  of  the  timbers.  A  "  knuckle-duster,"  said  to  have 
originally  come  from  the  criminal  slang  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  bnos  or  metal  instrument  fitting  on  to  the  hand  acnes  the 
knuckles,  with  projecting  studs  and  used  for  inflicting  a  bratsl 
blow. 

KNUCKLEBONES  (HucKLFnosts,  Dins,  Jackstones,  Cbwck- 
STiiNFS,  Fi\ F  STONEs),  a  game  of  very  ancient  origin,  played 
with  live  small  objects,  oriRinally  the  knucklebones  of  a  sheep, 
which  are  thrown  up  and  caught  in  various  ways.  Modern 
"  knucklebones  "  consist  of  six  points,  or  knobs,  proccedittg 
from  a  common  base,  and  are  uanauy  of  asetaL  Thetvinnerislia 
who  first  completes  succcisfully  a  picscribed  aeries  of  tbnMn^ 
which,  while  of  the  same  general  chaiacter,  differ  widdy  fn  detail. 
The  simplest  consists  in  tossing  up  one  stone,  the  jtuk,  and 
picking  up  one  or  more  from  the  table  while  it  is  in  the  air; 
and  so  on  until  all  five  stones  have  been  picked  up.  Another 
consists  in  tossing  up  first  one  «tor.c.  then  two,  then  three  and 
so  on,  and  catching  them  on  the  l>.n  k  of  ihr  hand.  Different 
throws  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  "riding  the 
elephant,"  "  peas  in  the  pod,"  ar^d  "  horses  in  the  stable." 

The  origin  of  knucklebones  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
dice,  of  which  it  Is  probably  a  primitive  form,  and  b  doubtless 
Asiatic.  Sophocles,  in  a  fragment,  ascribed  the  iavcntioo  of 
draughts  and  knucklebones  (as/rafatiti)  tO  fsfamedes,'  who 
taught  them  to  his  Creek  coun'>r>mcn  during  the  Trojan  War. 
Both  the  HijJ  and  the  Odyssty  contain  allusions  to  games  simi- 
lar in  characttr  to  l;nucklcl>ones,  and  the  Palamedes  tradition,  as 
flattering  to  the  nation;.!  ;>ri>If,  was  generally  accepted  through- 
out CfLocc,  as  is  indicated  by  numerous  literary  and  plastic 
evidences.  Thus  Pausanias  (Corui/A  n.)  meotioas  a  temple 
of  Fortune  fat  wUdi  Palamedes  made  an  offcrfaijg  of  bis  newly 
invented  game.  According  to  a  still  more  ancient  tradition. 
Zeus,  perceiving  that  Ganymede  longed  for  his  playmates  up-jn 
Mount  li!a,  g.^ve  him  Eros  for  a  companion  and  golden  (J;bs 
with  which  to  play,  and  even  condescended  sometimes  to  join 
in  the  game  (,^{K-Uonius).  It  is  significmt,  however,  that  both 
Herodotus  and  Plato  ascribe  to  the  game  a  foreign  oriirin. 
Plato  {riiardrus)  names  the  Eg>'ptiangodThcuthssit8inventcr. 
while  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Lydians,  daring  a  period  of 
famine  in  the  days  of  King  Atys.  originated  thb  game  and  indeed 
almost  all  other  games  except  chess.  There  were  i  .vo  methods  af 
playing  in  ancient  times.  The  first,  and  probably  the  primkim 
aethod,consbtcd  in  toisii^  op  and  catH>>*iK  the  r 
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back  of  the  hand,  very  much  as  the  game  is  played  t"  d:iy.  In 
the  Museum  of  Xaples  may  be  iccn  a  p.uniiiijj  cxiav.i'cil  ii 
Pompeii,  which  represents  the  goddesses  Lalona,  Niobc,  Phoebe, 
Agiaia  and  Hileaera,  the  last  two  being  engaged  in  plajing 
•t  Kouckkbonet  (tee  Guek  Art,  6g.  a*)-  According  to  an 
cpiiimB  of  Aidq>ipdotin,utncdi«efe  given  as  prizes  to  Kbool- 
childro^  «ad  we  are  ittnindcd  of  Ptniaicb's  meodote  «l  Ibe 
youthful  Aldbiades,  who,  when  a  teamster  threatened  to  drive 
over  some  of  his  klMicklclK)nes  that  had  fallen  into  tlic  w.inon- 
ruls,  boldly  tlirew  lumiclf  in  front  of  the  advancing  icira.  1  hii 
simple  form  of  the  game  uas  generally  played  only  liy  women 
and  children,  and  wascalK  d  pfnlaliiim  or  l'ive  «.tom-s.  There  were 
Kveral  varieties  of  it  besides  the  u?u;d  toss  and  catth.  one  bring 
called  Iropa,  or  hole-game,  the  object  having  been  to  tou  the 
bones  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  Another  wa*  the  simple  aad 
Itffimiltve  gune  of  "  odd  or  even." 

The  eeooMl,  probably  derivative,  form  of  the  game  was  one  of 
pure  chance,  the  stones  being  thrown  upon  a  tabic,  either  with 
the  band  or  from  a  cup,  and  the  values  of  the  sides  upon  which 
llii  v  fill  counletl.  Ill  this  pnmc  the  shape  of  the  p-xstern-boncs 
used  ior  astralagoi,  as  well  .Li  for  the  nf  the  Romans,  with 
whom  knucklebones  \v.is  also  i>opii!.ir,  ilelirmincd  the  manner 
of  counting.  The  pastern-bonc  of  a  sheep,  goal  or  caU  has.  be- 
sides two-RNmdcd  ends  upon  which  it  cannot  stand,  two  broad 
•nd  two  nanow  sides,  one  of  each  pair  being  concuw  and  one 
ooBvex.  The  convex  aarrow  tide,  called  tUtt  or  "  the  dog  " 
ceiimcd  i;  tho  convex  htond aide  js  i1m  coacnve  hcoad  side  4; 
■nd  the  concave  narrow  side  6.  Foar  aslragats  were  used  and 
3S  difTcrent  scores  were  fn  :  ]'Ae  a'  a  singlt  throw,  nuny  ti  ceiving 
distinctive  names  such  a;.  Aiihiuilite,  Midas,  Solon,  Alexander, 
and.  among  the  Romans,  N'enu-;,  King,  Vulture,  &:c.  The 
highest  throw  in  Greece,  counting  40,  was  the  Euripides,  and 
was  probably  a  combination  throw,  since  .more  tluin  four  sixes 
could  not  be  thrown  at  one  time.  The  lowest  throw,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  the  Dog. 

5ve  Cii-flfs  fleet  of  Sf'^ri,  ami  Pn^l'.mti  (London.  C-.'Vff 
aud  Sonti  oj  Amtruan  Children,  by  \V.  W.  NewcU  (iSOi):  and  I  lie 
ytrnng  ftUu'  Cyehpctdia  of  Carnal  Sptrit  (New  York.  Ili99>i  tor 
tin  modern  children  *  came.  For  the  history  see  Ltt  Jens  dtt 
Atuient,  by  L.  Occq  de  Fouqu)^fr4  (Paris,  lfl6o):  DiM  KMtM$pid 
drr  Atun.  by  Rollr  (Wt^m.ir.  iHKr.);  />/«  SfOt  4n  Orhckim  and 
Rimer,  by  W.  Richtcr  (Lcipijs,  18S7). 

KNUTSFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Knut^Jurd  parli.-vrncntary 
division  of  Cl.i  Oiirc,  F.ngl.ind;  on  the  London  &  North  Western 
and  Great  Central  niilways,  n  m.  E.X.ll  of  Chester,  on  the 
Cbesire  Lines  and  London  &  North  Western  railway.  Pop, 
of  urban  district  (1901),  si7<.  It  is  plcasantiy  situated  on  an 
elevated  lidge.  with  the  fine  domains  of  Tatton  Park  and  Tablcy 
re^pr-ctively  north  and  west  of  it.  The  meres  in  these  domains 
arc  especially  picturesque.  Knutsford  is  noted  in  modern  tin5cs 
as  the  SCI  nc  of  .Mrs  Caskcll's  novel  Cranjord.  Among  several 
ancient  houses  the  most  interesting  are  a  coltajc  v.iih  the  date 
141 1  carved  on  its  woodwork,  and  the  Rose  and  CrMV. :i  tavern, 
dated  16^1.  A  number  of  curious  old  customs  linger  in  the  town, 
such  as  the  practice  of  working  designs  in  coloured  sand,  when 
•  wedding  taJics  place,  before  the  bride's  hotue.  lo  what 
Is  prabalily  tlie  oldest  Unitarian  graveyard  In  the  kingdom 
Mrs  Gaskcll  lies  buried;  and  in  a  churchyard  a  mile  from  the 
town  stood  the  ancient  church,  which,  though  partially  rebuilt  in 
the  time  of  Henry  Vlll  .fcll  into  ruin  in  1741.  The  church  of 
St  John,  built  in  1744,  and  enlarged  in  1S70,  was  sujiplcmcntcd, 
in  18S0,  by  :"  t  (  ri.ss  Church,  in  I'crpcn  bculjr  style.  The  town 
has  a  grammar  schwl,  founded  before  the  reign  of  ffcniy  VIII., 
but  reorganised  in  iSS.s.  L^rd  Egerton  built  the  Egcrton 
schools  in  1895.  The  industdes  comprise  cotton,  worsted  and 
leather  manufactures;  Init  Knutsford  is  mainly  a  resfdentia] 
town,  as  many  Manchester  merchants  have  settled  here, 
attracted  by  the  fine  climate  and  surroundings.  Knutsford  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Physician  Extr.iordin.iry  to 
Queen  \  ictoiia  (1788-1^73);  .-.n  1  Ms  son.  the  second  Sir  Henry, 
who  w.\s  S'xrel.iry  of  st.i'e  fr.r  ;l;e  riM't-iin  (iSS7-iS9j),  wa.S 

tatscd  lo  the  peerage  in  1&8S  with  the  title  of  Baioo  Knutsford. 


The  name  Knutsford  {Cui<t(%ford.  Kf.oUsjord)  is  said  toiignify 
Cnul's  lord,  but  there  is  no  e:  ,:lc:i(c  of  asciilenuni  here  f  .re\  k  us 
to  Domrsday.  In  10S6  Erihcbrand  held  Knul»iord  immediaidy 
of  William  FitiNigel,  baron  of  Halton,  who  w.u  himself  a  mesne 
lord  of  Hugh  Lupus  eui  of  Cliestcr.  In  1 292  William  de  Tablcy, 
lord  of  both  Over  md  Velher  Itautsford,  granted  free  buigage 
to  Ml  burgesses  hi  both  Knutsfords.  This  dutiter  is  the  oofar 
one  which  gives  Knutsford  a  dsim  to  the  title  of  borouiJx.  u 
provided  that  the  burRcsses  inij-'ht  elect  a  bailiff  from  amongst 
ihcrnselvi-s  every  year.  The  ollice  however  carried  little  rtil 
(Ktwer  with  it,  and  soon  lapsed.  In  the  same  ye.ir  as  the  chatTi 
to  Knutsford  the  king  granted  to  \\  iUiam  dc  Tabley  a  market 
every  Saturday  at  Nether  Knutsford.  and  a  thr«.<  days'  fair  at 
the  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  PauL  When  this  charter  was  con- 
finncd  by  Edward  III.  another  market  (Friday)  and  anoiha 
three  days'  fair  (Feast  of  St  Simon  and  St  Judc)  were  added. 
The  Friihy  market  was  certainly  dropped  by  i  $07,  if  it  was  ever 
held.  May  day  revels  are  still  kept  up  here  and  attract  large 
crowds  from  the  neight)ourhocMl.  A  silk  mill  was  creeled  here 
in  1770,  and  there  V..IS  .il'o  an  attempt  to  fosier  the  cotton  trade, 
but  the  lack  of  means  of  communication  made  the  undcriakiag 
impossible. 

See  Henry  Gr«t;n,  Hiitory  ej  Knuliford  (1859). 

KOALA  {PhoHolatelMS  dnercus),  a  stoutly  built  marsupial,  of 
the  family  Pfir.si  olm\iJ':r,  w  hich  :dw)  conlains  the  wombats 
This  anini.il,  which  inhabits  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Auv 
tralian  coiiiinent,  is  aliout  3  ft.  in  length,  and  of  an  a>,h-jrrry 
colour,  an  excellent  climber,  residing  generally  in  lofty  cucaly;^ 
tus  trees,  the  buds  and  tender  shoots  of  which  form  its  principal 
food,  thoi(gh  occasional ty  it  descends  to  liw  ground  in  the  night 
in  search  of  toots.  From  Its  shape  the  hoah  is  called  hy  the 
colonists  the  "  native  bear";  the  term  "  native  sloth  "  brint 
also  applied  to  it,  from  its  arboreal  habits  and  slow  deliberate 
movements.  The  f!r<.h  is  highly  pri/cd  by  the  natives,  and  ii 
pahtablc  to  Europeans.  The  skins  are  largely  imported  into 
England,  for  the  nianufactUR  of  Hltides  in  widch  a  dbMjp  Mi 
dur.ible  fur  is  ri-quircd. 

KOBIM).  a  town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  north-wm 
Mongolia,  at  the  nocthcm  foot  of  the  Mongolian  Altni,  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Buyantu  lUver,  15  a.  from  its  cntnanoe  iaiB 
Lake  Khara<ura;  500  m.  ES.E.  «f  Bl^  (Russian),  and  470  m. 
W.  of  l  lyasutal.  '  It  is  ^uated  amMst  a  dreary  plain,  .ind  coo- 
siits  of  a  fi'ftre-.s,  the  residence  of  the  pi.vernr  r  o(  the  Kt>{"lo 
district,  .nid  .1  sir  ill  ir.iding  town,  chietly  |xriplcd  by  Chinese 
an<l  .1  fe.v  M  mi^iN.  It  is,  however,  an  important  centre  fof 
trade  between  the  r.ittlc-brceding  nomads  and  Peking.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Chinese  in  I'.ti,  and  pillaged  by  the  Mussulmtas 
in  1871.  The  district  of  KOBtm  occupies  the  DO(tJl>iiestea 
corner  of  Mongolia,  and  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Jdongnb,  and  she 
by  KirgUsand  alew$a|«taB,  Unwakbesaad  KhiOlOM.  It  h 
governed  by  a  Chinese  comminioner,  who  has  under  Ida  a 
special  Mongol  function,nry(>!ongoI.c?;:/r,r-r:).  The  chief  innnM 
tery  is  at  Uhngom.  Considcr.iblc  ni.ml  K  r-.  of  sheep  (abool 
i,coc,coo).  ' !n;i;)5kins.  sheep  and  c.imel  wool  .arc  cxjHirtrd  to 
China,  while  Chinese  cottons,  brick  tea  and  various  small  goods 
arc  imported.  Leather,  velveteen,  cotton, iron  and  copper  goadi 
boxes,  &c.,  arc  imported  from  RuMinin  exchSA^B  for  oMk^  tm 
and'wool.  The  absence  of  n  fUt  md  tn  Bfydl  fetaiders  thr 
devdopmott  of  this  tiadt.   

ROnili,  VOIMiUW  lAVIR  nUlfZ,  Buoii  VON  (i!o3- 
i8«j),  German  rru'ncralogist,  was  bom  at  Mum'ch  on  the  iQth  e< 
July  i8ot.  He  studied  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  1  and  ^  t 
(tS:o-i8j3),  and  in  iSj6  became  professor  of  miner.i!.  n 
university  of  Munich.  He  introduced  some  new  mcthtKis  <jI 
mineral  analyses,  and  in  1855  invented  the  stauroscope  for  tbe 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  ciystab.  He  contribntcd 
numerous  papers  to  scientific  jouniali,  and  described  muif  new 
minerals.  He  died  at  Moaich  w  the  nth  of  November,  1881. 

9mLieik7ttim.--Cka9akliftMiieifintroKtn  (a  vol*.  iSjo-iijt): 
Tafttn  tuT  fir./r'i-tjri/ic  dct  MsKtralien  &r.  (i8i3;  and  later  edidm 
ed.  12.  by  K.  oaU  ice.  UA^),  Crundxute  dtr  iitntnlopt  (UMi 
GtHkitkk  4tr  UimaalogH  smt  t6so-lt6o  (iWt). 
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I.IIOBBllT(i843-i9io),  Gemanbartcrfologbt,  was  born 

at  KlauUhal,  Hanover,  on  thi-  iith  of  Dcccn.litr  iS.;\.  He 
studied  medicine  at  (iol  tingt  n,  dnii  it  was  wlulc  lit  « ifs  pra>.;ii,iig 
as  a  phyvician  at  U  oK^uin  ilial  he  bc{;an  those  b.icttriuioRical 
rtscarchcs  that  ma  It.'  hi^  numc  famous.  In  tic  obtained  a 
pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  o(  anthrax,  announcing  a  method  o( 
ptcvcative  inoculation  againu  that  disease  Kvcn  years  later. 
Be  becaOK  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  Berlin  and 
•  pfofcMor  at  the  School  of  Mcdkiw  is  iMq,  m4  6vb  yaut  lata 
!•  iM  apiMllaMi  t»  •  cWr  te  B«clin.  Vrimdtx  dlMClor 
o(  (he  InsUtute  of  Heakh.  In  Mt,  largely  as  the  took «f  tin 
improved  methods  of  bacteriological  invest  igai ion  he  was  able 
to  fl-ibor  !tr,  he  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tul  ip  i,.  :  in 
ih"  following  year,  having  been  sent  on  an  oImi.i1  uiismou  10 
E|;>fit  and  India  to  study  the  atticloKy  of  Asiatic  cholera,  he 
identified  the  comma  baciiius  as  Lhc  specific  organism  of  that 
■ulady.  In  iSqo  great  hopes  were  aroused  by  the  announcc- 
■wot  thai  in  tuberculin  he  had  prepared  on  agent  which  eaerdted 
aa  iaimical  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  baciIhM,tNlt 
lhacipMtiUaaa  ihat  wan  farBod  «f  UM«n«M4y  it  coMWap* 

■a  MaaM  of  diagnodng  the  existens  o(  tiAwcidoais  in  aoimab 
tatciMfed  tot  food.   At  the  ConRreas  oo  Tuberculosis  held  in 

London  in  root  be  maintained  that  tubcrculoyi^  in  m.m  and  in 
cattle  is  not  the  same  disease,  the  pr.iciical  inference  being  th  ii 
the  danger  to  men  of  infection  from  milk  and  meat  is  less  th^in 
from  otiicr  human  subjects  sufJcring  from  the  disease.  7  his 
statement,  however,  «aa  aat  regarded  as  properly  proved, 
I  of  its  rcsuUt  was  the  appointment  of  a  British  Royal 
i  to  study  the  question.  Dr  Koch  alao  investigated 
Uw— t— DltindwuaHaSwiihAfricaiB  sMkandioaad  Bcaat 
«f  CHB»>atiBt  tbe  dSmma.  In  1897  h»  iN«t  to  Bankmr  M  the 
head  of  a  commission  formed  to  inve«t(|at«  the  bttboak  plague, 
and  he  subsequently  undertook  extensive  travels  in  pursuit  of 
bis  studies  on  the  origin  and  trc.-ktmcnl  of  malaria.  He  was 
summoned  to  South  Africa  a  second  time  in  1003  to  give  expert 
adv:  e  uii  other  cattle  diseases,  and  on  his  return  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1006-1^7  be 
ipent  eighteen  months  in  East  Africa,  investigating  sleeping- 
tickncas.  He  died  at  Baden-Baden  of  hcart-diaeaM  on  the 
*8th  of  May  1910.  Keek  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
bam  liolatiaa  awf  Iiimiwiii  and  a. neat  baaalaaoc  al  fcMMBity 
hia  diMovaiiaB»  HMwaia  vtM  aboiNfad  iipua  hlH)  aad  la 
■90s  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine. 

Among  his  wnrku  may  be  mentioned:  Weiterf 
tim  HetlmitUi  rxi'^  Tubtrkuloit  (Leipzig,  1 8<)  i ) ; 
4ktr  Rimiitftst,  Bubontnpt^  im  Irndten  und  Afrtlta,  l  utse-  oder 
Sm^KramkktU,  Ttxa^btr,  ti*pittk*  UalariOt  Sckworwmasterfi^tr 
racflin.  1898).  From  1S86  onwards  he  cdii,rd.  with  Dr  KoH  Flufso. 
(he  Zeilichriji  Hr  llygim/-  und  Jit/ftlimsiraMititttl  (piiiiRAiiaaX 
Leiptig).  See  (.oefll^r.  "  Robert  Koch,  zum6aMn  GAuft*tate**la 
Pnc/.  MediziH.  Wockeiuckr.  (No.  $0, 1903)- 

KOCH,  a  tribe  of  norlh-eastcrn  India,  which  has  given  its 
Dana  to  the  state  of  Kucb  Behar  (q.v.).  They  arc  probably  of 
Moniolian  stock,  akin  to  the  Mech,  Ka^harii  Gato  aad-Tiraera 
tritMa,  and-eriiinaUy  spoke,  like  thcae,  a  laiig|MfK  «(  Uh  Baio 
group.  But  nace  one  of  their  chiefs  established  a  powerful 
kingdom  at  Kuch  Behar  in  (he  16th  century  they  have  gradually 
become  Hinl  /zed, and  now  adopt  the  n.^n.ci'f  R;ijbar,.i  (  "  of 
royal  blood  "}.  In  1901  the  number  in  Eastern  Heng-il  and 
Assam  was  returned  at  nearly  2]  niiilions. 

KOCK, CHARLES  PAULOE  (i;9j-iS7i},  French  novelist,  was 
born  at  Passy  on  the  3isl  of  May  lyoi-  He  was  a  posthumous 
child,  hia  father,  a  banker  of  Dutch  extraction,  having  been  a 
victim  of  UwTtrror.  TauldeKock  began  life  as  a  banker 'sclcrk. 
For  the  mtHL  pm  ha  resided  on  the  Boiikvani  St  Maitiaraad 
«aa  OM  «f  the  noat  inTCtcrate  of  PtttiiHaa.  He  died  hi  Fadi 
on  the  37th  of  April  1871.  He  began  to  write  for  the  ItAfe 
very  early,  and  composed  many  operatic  libretti.  His  fiiit 
novel,  I.  Enfant  d<  ma  jtmme  (1811),  was  published  at  his  own 
expense.  In  1820  he  began  his  long  and  successful  series  of 
■ovalft  deiOns  witk  Fav iaian  Bfe  wkb  CmtM»t  m  U  min  d» 


TtUISmt.  W»  pcttod  of  greatot  and  nost  auccessfol  activity 

was  the  Restoration  and  the  rirly  days  of  Louii  rhilinfu  He 
was  relatively  less  popular  in  Franic  itself  than  abrejjd,  \.heie  he 
wa-s  considered  as  the  special  painter  oi  liie  in  i'aris.  M.ijor 
I'cndennis's  remark  that  be  had  read  nothing  of  the  novel  kind 
for  thirty  years  except  Paul  de  Kock,  "  who  certainly  made  him 
laugh,"  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  naost  durable  of  his  tc*U« 
mooials,  and  may  be  daaocd  with  lha  kgcadary  qwcatioo  o|  • 
foreign  aovcieiga  to  a  Fitochaav  who  «w  pwdng  hia  mgnxyt^ 
**  Vam  wmaa  da  Paii»  at  vaw  dem  aavan  dn  ■omcUes. 
CoMMdl  Be  porte  Paul  d«  Kock  ?  "  Tlw  disappearance  of  t  he 
gristUe  and  of  the  cheap  dissipation  described  by  Henri  Murgcr 
fir.ic!ic:dly  m-  Jc  !'  Ar  K  k  k  obsclctc.  But  to  the  stuucnt  of 
niiinners  hi,s  p' r.iti ure  of  Imw  and  middle  class  life  in  the  first 
half  of  the  lylh  centi:ry  at  I'atis  Mill  has  its  vjlue. 

The  works  of  Paul  dc  Kock  are  very  numerous.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  not  very  feliciloiis  excursions  into  historical 
romance  and  some  miscclloncoiu  works  of  which  his  share  in 
La  Grande  title,  Pan's  (1842),  is  the  chief,  they  arc  all  stories 
of  «iddla<baa  f  ariaiaii  litt,  of  pungiulks  mad  catoMte  aod 
aqahracaladventamof  eneioftoraaother.  Tlw  meat  fanoM 
arc  Ar.dr/  le  Saroyard  (1815)  and  Le  Barbier  de  Paris  (1836). 

His  iftWtrej  were  published  in  187J.  SeealaoTh.  Triasa^  I«  Hi 

KODAIKANAL,  a  sanatorium  of  •OOtheraladia,  in  the  Madura 
diitru  t  of  .Madras,  situated  in  the  Paini  hills,  about  7000  ft. 
al>ovc  sca  levcl;  pop.  (igoi),  but  the  number  in  the  Lot 

season  would  be  much  larger.  It  is  difticult  of  access,  being 
44  m.  fromarailway  station,  and  the  last  1 1  m.ate  i  1:1  practicable 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  It  contains  a  government  obscjTvatorj, 
the  appliances  of  which  are  specially  adapted  for  the  ttlldly  01 
tcnesltial  augacUaitt,  **ffir''HD'  physics. 

KOMMA.  WBfUMm  Cooar  (1852-1907),  Japanese  general, 
was  born  in  Choeho.  He  Itildted  nilitaty  adeace  in  Germany, 
and  was  appointed  vke-nftisiter  of  war  in  tftps.  He  became 
Eovcr^.nr-;;^  r.;  rr.I  of  For.Tiora  in  I  >co,  holdinj;  at  tin  ramc  lime 
the  pvrlli.l;o  of  war.  Whtn  the  ctmftut  with  KuK-i.'.  bnamc 
imminent  in  igoj.  he  gave  up  his  portfolio  to  become  vice-chief 
oi  the  general  sta0,  a  sacrifice  which  elicited  much  public  ap- 
{^use.  Throughout  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (igo4-5)hescrved 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  and  it  was  well  undet- 
stood  that  his  genius  guided  the  strategy  of  the  whole  campaign^ 
as  that  of  Cenetal  Kawakami  had  done  is  the  «ac  with  Cbloa 
ten  years  previously.  Cencal  Kodaiwa  waa  niiad  in  npid 
succenioa  to  the  ranks  of  boron,  viscount  aod  OMtnt,  and  Ua 
death  in  IQ07  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 

KODUNGALUR  (or  CRASG,\Nt  K),  a  town  uf  icuthcrn  India* 
in  Cochin  state,  wit  tun  the  presidency  of  Mjdras.  Though  now 
a  place  of  little  import, ^.rur,  its  historical  intercut  i.s  considerable. 
Tradition  assigns  to  it  the  double  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
field  of  St  Thomas's  labours  (a.d.  5;)  in  India  and  the  scat  of 
Chcramaa  Peiumal's  government.  The  visit  of  St  Thomas  ia 
generally  eomidercd  mythical;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Sytia* 
Church  waa  ficmly  established  heie  befofc  the  9th  ceataqt 
(Buraell),  aod  piobaUy  the  Jewa*  aettleneat  «aa  atOI  earibc 
The  latter,  in  fact,  claim  to  bold  gianU  dated  a.0.  yit.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Portuguese  drove  most  of  the  Jews  to  Cochin.  Up 
to  ^^\^,  when  thi'  \  yiiin  l  .irl  o  jr  formed,  the  only  opening 
in  the  Cochin  b.n  kivater,  .u.  I  outlet  for  the  I'eriyar,  was  at 
Kodungalur,  which  must  then  have  been  the  best  harbour  on  the 
coast.  In  150J  the  Syrian  Christians  invoked  the  proteilioo 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  1 523  the  latter  built  their  first  fort  thcrc^ 
and  in  1563  enlarged  it.  In  1661  the  Dutch  took  the  fort,  tha 
possession  of  which  for  the  next  forty  years  was  contestcA 
between  this  oatiooi  the  saneda,  aod  the  i^«f  Kodungaliir, 
In  1 776  Tippoo  Mbed  the  atewpioid.  The  Dvtch  ncaptmcd 
i|  two  years  later,  and,  having  ceded  it  to  Tippoo  in  1784,  sold 
ft  to  the  Travancore  ra}a,  and  again  in  1780  to  Tippoo,  who 
destroyed  it  in  the  f  1!  •  ing  year.  Tin-  n  ui  try  round  Kodun- 
galur  now  forms  an  autonomous  principoi^iy,  tributary  to  the 
Oijaaf  ^oAia. 
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HUHW,  KIIL  lilfilMUl  IRSHlRv  (1774-1851), 
Gmbbi  palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Brunswirk  in  i7~4,  and  was 
educated  at  GOttingcn.  In  1S07  he  became  assitaiu  keeper, 
and  in  1S13  he  was  appi3it»ted  keeper,  of  the  depart  mct;i  of  natural 
history  in  the  British  Muieuin,  ariil  afterwards  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  retaininR  tliL-  post  until  ihc  close  o(  bis  lift.  He 
described  many  fossils  in  the  Bntish  MuactUB  ia  •  classic  arork 
entitled  rcancsfossHium  stclilts  (tSM^ltts).  HsilMlBLflatDa 
aa  the  6th  of  Septeabcr  iSsi, 

MUMPmii  ft  te«ni «!  Gwtfuqr,  Ib  Mm  VraMfan  pravhrn  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Berkd,  38  m.  fay  nil  KJf.W.  of  DortiMiiMi. 
Pop.  tiQos),  8440.  It  has  three  Roman  CatboHc  churches,  one 
of  which — ihc  C'.ymti.iiiil  Kirchc — is  used  hy  the  Protestant 
community.  Here  arc  the  ruins  of  the  Ludgcri  Ca.stle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  MUnstcr,  and  also  lie  cisilc 
of  Varlar,  the  rcfideoce  o(  the  princes  of  Saim-Horslmar. 
The  leading  loiliMliiti  hMtadt  ^  naUag  «f  1MB  pad*  aad 

machinery. 

KOHAT.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  iB  the  Pnhawar 
diviaioa  of  the  North-Wot  Frentier  Piwiaia.  Th«  towa  ii 
jr  Ok  trnith  <f  Mha«ar  by  the  Kohat  Vtm,  akmfwMdia 
nlBtary  road  was  opened  in  1901.  The  population  in  1901 
via  j0,76i,  including  1 2,670  in  the  cantonment,  which  u  garri- 
aoaed  by  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  In  the  Tirah  cam- 
paign of  1897-98  Kohat  vv.-i.'i  lliL-  slartiiig  i>oint  of  Sir  William 
Lockhart's  expedition  against  the  Orakzais  and  Afriilis.  It  i.s 
the  military  base  for  the  southern  Afridi  frontier  as  Peshawar  is 
for  the  northern  frontier  of  theiaaMtiflie,aadHlleiiBfheheatt 

of  the  Pathan  country. 

The  District  or  KouATfaasAianaof  ]97js(|.in.  It  consisU 
chkfly  of  a  bare  and  latticsl*  awaataia  cast  of  the  ladus. 
deeply  eoorad  with  river  vsOeyt  aad  vavliics,  bat  emlurfug  a  tew 

scattered  patches  of  cultivated  lowhnd.  The  eastern  or  Khattak 
country  especially  comprises  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ran^,  which 
fall,  however, intotwoprincipal|.'r>iu].:;.  totlic  nurth  and  south  of 
the  Tcri  Toi  river.  The  Miraniai  valky,  in  the  extreme  \vt-<,t, 
appears  by  comparison  a  rich  and  fertile  tract.  In  its  fm  ill  but 
carefully  tilled  gk-ns,  the  plane,  paJm,  fig  and  many  orchard  trees 
flourish  luxuriantly  ;  while  a  brushwood  of  wild  olive,  mimosa  and 
Other  thorny  bushes  clothes  the  rugged  ravines  u|Mn  the  upper 
dopeh  Occasional  grassy  glades  upon  their  sides  form  favourite 
partaiC0DiiiHkforUicWasiritiaML  TheTefiTDi,tiaiqgoiBthe 
easlcra  fittit  af  Ojppcf  Mfaansait  taaa  dae  cailwaid  ta  the  fadaf^ 
which  it  Joins  la  m.  N.  of  Makhid,  divldbig  the  Atrict  lata  two 
main  portions.  The  drainage  from  the  northern  half  flows  south- 
ward  into  the  Teri  Toi  it.<clf,  and  northward  into  the  parallel 
ilream  of  the  Kohat  Toi.  That  of  the  southern  tract  fall*  north- 
wards also  into  the  Teri  Toi,  and  southwards  towards  the  Kurram 
and  the  Indus.  The  frontier  mountains,  continuations  of  the  Safcd 
Koh  system,  attain  in  places  a  coniiderable  elevation,  the  t«o 
principal  peaks,  Dupa  Sir  and  Mazi  Carh,  just  beyond  the  British 
frontier,  being  8260  and  7940  ft.  above  the  sea  respectively. 
The  Wuiii  hiUs.  on  the  south,  extend  like  a  wedge  between  the 
kaoadarfei  af  Bannu  and  Kohat,  with  a  gSBend  elevation  of  lew 
than  4000  R.  The  asH-ndnesafeAoalea  to  the  low  line  of  hills 
CR»dng  the  valley  of  the  Teff  Tot,  am!  extefidirg  along  both 
banks  of  that  river.  The  deposit  has  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  a  thickness  of  1000  ft.;  it  sometimes  forms  hills  300  ft. 
in  height,  almost  entirely  composed  of  solid  rock-salt,  and  may 
probably  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  veins  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  most  extensive  exposure  occurs  at  Bahadur  Khcl,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Teri  ToL  The  annual  output  is  about  16,000 
tans,  yielding  a  revenua  of  £40,000.  Petroleum  springs  exude 
ftw  a  rock  at  Fanoha,  sj  m.  cast  of  Kohat ;  and  sulphur  abounds 
ta  tha  acrthwra  tofab  la  1901  Uw  population  waa  117,865, 
ijawta^aatacwBseafn  ytallw4ecylfc  TteflwaiiBfttibes 
on  the  Kohat  buidu  aia  Hte  MiMfs,  Onfktsll,  ZitaliMNs  aad 
Tuns.  All  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names.  A 
railway  r\in^  from  Kushalgarh  through  Kohat  to  Thai,  and  the 
liv  '  Iri.i  ;-,  h.is  been  bridged  at  Kushalparh. 

KOHAT  PASS,  a  mountain  pass  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Itrawtooa  «l  ladiat  wwwsrtiat  Kohat  with  ruiNwi  Sma 


the  nocfh  sMe  tto  <klla  flommeficcs  at  4I  m.  S.W.  of  ^ 
Mackeson,  whence  it  is  about  1 3  or  i\  m,  to  the  Kohsl 
entrance.  The  pass  varies  from  400  yds,  to  li  m.  in  width, 
anil  iis  summit  is  some  600  to  700  ft.  above  ihc  plain.  It  it 
inhabited  by  the  Adam  Khcl  Afridis,  and  nearly  all  British 
relations  with  that  tribe  have  been  concerned  with  this  pass, 
which  is  the  only  connexion  between  two  Btitiib  districis 
without  crossing  and  recrasahig  the  iHdas  (mc  Ann),  h  li 
■aw  ttajvtiacd  hy  ft  cartHaaA 

■OnniHt  a  tiad  al  cauaiqr  aa  the  Mhawar  bosder  «f 
the  North-Wfst  PMntier  Province  of  India.  Kohisun  means 
the  "  country  of  the  hilts  "  and  corresponds  to  the  English  word 
highlaruls;  Imt  it  is  specially  applied  to  a  district,  which  is  very 
little  known,  to  the  south  ami  west  of  Chilas,  between  the  Kagan 
valley  and  the  river  Indus.  It  comprisc-s  an  area  of  over 
1000  sq.  m.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  river  Indus, 
on  the  N.E.  by  Chilas,  and  on  the  S.  by  Kagan,  the  Chor 
Glen  and  Altai.  It  consists  roughly  of  two  main  valleys  runniag 
east  and  west,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mountala 
nwp««tri6,aooft.Ngh.  UkathcBaoantainBcCCbOas,thBM 
ia  KridMaa  an  aaow^Maad  aat  wcky  wastsa  ftaai  tWr  oMi 
downtrards  to  11,000  ft.  Below  this  the  hills  are  covered  with 
fine  forest  and  grass  to  5000  or  (000  ft.,  and  in  the  valleys, 
especially  near  the  Indus,  arc  fertile  basins  under  cultivaticn. 
The  KohistaniH  arc  .Mahommcdans,  but  m>t  of  Pathan  race.  znA 
appear  to  l>c  clr)s<.ly  allied  to  the  Chilasis.  They  arc  a  well-built, 
brave  but  quiet  people  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  British 
districts,  and  have  never  given  the  government  much  trouble. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Kohistanis  are,  like  the  Kafin  of 
Kaiiristan,  the  remnants  of  old  races  driven  by  MalMMMdsa 
tavailoas  Iran  the  valhjya  and  plains  Into  the  hiahcr  BMVtaias. 
The  aMjoilty  have  been  conwMcd  to  Uaai  wMia  tha  IM  sea 
yean.  TIte  total  popufaitton  b  about  16,00a 

An  Inoportant  district  also  known  as  Kohisian  lies  to  the  north 
of  K.ilui!  in  .^f};hanistan,  extcmiinp  to  tlie  Hindu  Knsh.  The 
Kotiist.iiii  Tajiks  proved  to  l>e  the  moit  |x)wcrlul  and  the  best 
org.ini.-i  l  lians  that  oi'i'osed  the  Driti5.h  occupation  of  Kabul 
in  iS7<7-8o.  Part  of  their  country  is  highly  cultivated,  abouikd- 
ing  in  fruit,  and  includes  many  important  villages.  It  b  here 
that  the  remains  of  an  ancient  diy  have  been  lately  discovered 
by  the  amir's  officials,  whtell  BMy  prove  to  be  the  great  dty 
«f  Akauder^  founding,  havwn  ta  ba  le  tha  aeetb  of  Kabal. 

The  name  of  Kohlrtan  b  ^so  ap^ied  to  a  tract  of  banan 
and  hilly  country  on  the  east  border  of  Karachi  district. 
Sind. 

KOHL.  (1)  The  name  of  the  cosmetic  used  from  the  cariKst 
times  in  the  East  by  women  to  darken  the  eyelids,  in  order  to 
increase  the  lustre  of  the  eyes.  It  is  uiually  composed  of  fir.cly 
powdered  ar.uiiiony,  but  STOOkc  black  obtained  from  b-itt 
almond-shells  or  frankincense  is  al>o  used.  The  .Arabic  word 
kokl,  from  which  huo  Incn  derived  "  alcohol,"  is  derived  fro* 
Aa«dfa,lo  stain.  0}  "  Kohl "  or  "  koU-i»U  "  (cole-iape^  bw 
Let.  cnfib,  cabbage)  b  a  Idad  d  cabbage  (f a),  srfA  a  tmdf 
shaned  M,  ctdthratcd  diiefly  as  food  for  cattle. 
*inBUUfi^  nun,  a  Gcrnsa  historical  figure  abotit  ■mhv>* 
personality  some  coi.t:oversy  crista.  He  is  chiefly  kric>'^n  as 
ihebcroof  Heinrich  von  Klcist's  novel,  ifiekatl  Kc'rJkz^i  He 
was  a  merchant,  and  not,  as  some  have  su;  p"s<.rt  a  horiedfaJcr. 
and  he  lived  at  Kdlln  in  Brandenburg.  In  October  1532,  so  tSe 
story  runs,  whilst  proceeding  to  the  fair  at  Lcipiig,  he  wis 
attacked  and  his  horses  were  taken  from  him  by  the  servaDis  <i 
a  Saxon  nobleman,  one  Ciiritcr  von  Zaschwitz.  In  conscqoeMre 
of  the  dday  tlie  merchant  suffeitd  aosae  loes  af  baabeeea  at  the 
fair  as  hb  iciuia  ba  ichied  la  pay  iba  aaca  wiUA 
Zssebwlta  demanded  as  a  ooadhloa  of  ictnmiBg  the  boean. 
Instead  Kehlhase  asfted  for  a  substantial  amount  of  maavf  as 
compensation  for  his  loss,  and  failing  to  secure  this  he  in\x--krl 
the  aid  of  his  sovereign,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Findi.-? 
however  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  his  horses,  he  pa  i 
ZaKhwiu  the  sum  required  for  them,  but  reserved  to  hiniT'l 
ihailghttotalwtedwaBUMk  TlMb«aaUat»4tetaM*ai 
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If  Ir  .  ihf  mwrtMM.  In  ■  Trtiftf  I'l  threw  damn 
•<hltotC*MtM4F'i*Ul*MMNi*^M  whole  of  Sajtooy. 
Acta  «f  tankMBMi  wmc  mob  att^ntcd  U  him,  and  afier  an 
Mcapt  to  Mttle  ibc  feud  htd  failed,  the  dectar  of  Saxoay,  John 
Fndtrick  f .,  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  angry  aaerebant. 
TnMhl     now  ri  vi  n^H-  in  carr.rtt.    Cijhcring  around  him 

a  band  of  cr!n  in.il:.  ajid  iii^i'traiiixs  he-  sprwud  terror  throughout 
ihcwholo  of  i^.ixony  ;  travtlicrs  wcrcroLUH],  villages  were  burned 
and  towiis  were  plundered.  For  wme  lime  ibe  authorities  were 
practically  powerless  to  stop  these  otilraots,  but  ia  March  1540 
KoUhase  and  his  pcinc^cl  MMCWtib  Gmk  ^^j^^^^mi^i^  wen 
1  «f  tlM  Maib  thqr  «■«  Mmi  M  Uw 


•IttMf  Odpa*.  1M4). 


«ilh  ia  ievtnl  

Ami  twd  &  wH  iOtuta 

KOKOMO,  a  city  and  the  county  fccjt  of  Howard  county, 
Indiana.  U.S. A.,  on  the  Wildcat  River,  about  50111.  N.ol  Indiana- 
polis, roj).  (1S90),  8261;  (iQoo),  10,609  of  whom  499  were 
(orcign-born  and  jsq  ncgrors;  (1010  census),  17,010.  It  is 
served  by  the  Lake  Eric  &  Western,  the  Tiitsburg  Cincinnati 
OucaaB  *  St  I«iht>a«l  ihc  Tokda  StLwHSft  Wmm^niw^a, 
aad  1^  tar*  iMmitan  dMttk  Imil  Kaia— 0  h  •  aatn  af 
liada  in  agricultani  pitxhicts,  and  has  varioiis  maaafactures, 
ladading  (lint,  plate  and  opalocent  fil^u,  &c.  The  total  value 
of  the  f:utf:ir\-  product  increased  fri  rn  S-.  ^-•,:36  in  1900  to 
$3,651,105  in  1Q05,  or  771  °o;  and  in  ihe  glaii  product 

was  valued  at  §•^64,567.  ur  ,-3-7  %  of  the  total.  Kokomo  was 
Kttled  about  1840  and  became  a  city  (under  a  state  law) 
In  1865. 

KOKO-NOR  (or  Kuku  \ob)  {Tsing  hai  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Ti0-m§nU)»  of  the  Tanguts),  a  take  of  Central  Asia,  situated  at 
an  alUtMk  af  M75  f t..  IB  the  aatiaaa  NJB.  ol  Tibat,  JO  Bk  f rom 
die  W.  bouStt  af  iba  CUicav  ptovlaca  af  KaA'^abi  in  too*  £. 

and  J  7*  N.  It  lies  amongst  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Knen-lnn, 
having  Ihe  Nan*shan  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  southern 
Kokonor  range  (10. ceo  fi^  on  the  south.  It  measures  66  m.  by 
40  m..  and  contains  half  a  dozen  blands,  on  one  of  wliich  is  .-1 
Buddhist  {i.e.  Lamaist)  monastery,  to  which  pilgrims  rr^rt. 
The  water  is  salt,  though  an  abundance  of  fish  live  in  it,  and  it 
often  renaiiM  frosen  for  three  months  together  in  winter.  The 
•utiaco  is  at  tlaws  80b|«i  lo  ooaridtnUa  traiittioas  of  kvcL 

le  kcMNai«iill»«atb!rdWilMrBahai»«aL  The 
iwhodwcll  rooBdIisaiMMiaMnafUil 
.miBRAROV.  MtKOLAI  tVAIOVMR  VW  (i8l»-l«93), 

Russi'jn  mineralogist  and  majof-Rcneral  in  the  Russian  army, 
was  born  at  Ust-Kamenogork  in  Tomsk,  on  the  5lh  of  DcccnilM-r 
181S  (O  S.).  He  was  cduc.Tlcd  ,-.t  the  rtiilit.iry  school  of  mines 
in  St  Petersburg.  At  the  age  of  twcniy  iwo  he  w.os  selected  to 
accompany  R.  I.  Murchison  and  De  Vcrncuil,  and  afterwards 
Dc  KeyaccUng.  in  their  geological  sarvcy  of  the  Rnanan  Empire. 
8obs«|iieBtly  he  devoted  his  atlaidBii  mainly  to  the  study  of 
■teenilQBr  aad  niaiaf,  and  was  appaiotcd  dbector  of  the 
fnaHlateorMllKs.  In  rMftebecaneificctarortfte Imperial 
M  incralogicnl  Society  of  St  Petersburg-  He  contributed  numer- 
ous paperson c-jclase,  zircon,  epidotc,  orthite,  monazite  and  other 
mincralogical  subjias  to  thf  Si  iVicrsburgand  N'icnna  acadcrnlrs 
of  science,  to  Poggrndorf's  Annalen,  Leonhard  and  Brown's 
Jakrbuch,  Stc.  He  also  issued  as  separate  works  Maleridm  ziir 
Mintralogit  Ruulaads  (10  volk,  1853-1891).  and  Vorksungcn 
9bn  Minatdotit  (1865).  Ht  dM  b  8t  Petanbwi  «■  the 
jidofJaiiaaty  1843  (as.) 

lOnffAli  a  lomi  af  Saodk  Aftta,  tlw  eapftd  af  Oriqadsnd 
East.  >36  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Durhan.  1 10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Port 
Shepstonc,  and  150  m.  N.  of  Port  St  John,  Pondoland.  Pop. 
(1704),  390J,  of  whom  a  thi.'d  were  Gn'quas.  The  tow  n  is  built 
on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  and  is  4770  ft.  above  the 
vca.  Ikhind  it  Mount  Currie  rises  lo  a  height  of  7107  ft.  An 
excellent  water  supply  is  deri\'cd  from  the  mountains.  The  town 
is  well  laUoMf'and  possesses  several  handsome  public  buildings. 
ItlstlMfltBUtaf  aUiHvliVaciinllual  dislfict  and  has  •  coo- 


Pondoland  and  the  neighbouring  regions  of  N'atal.  The  tows 
it  naatcd  af  ut  lha  Cdqaa.  chiaf  Adan  Kok,  who  (auoded  it  ia 
1869.  In  tin  it  tamt  htto  tbe  paswion  af  Cape  Colony  «oj 
was  granted  munidpal  government  in  189J.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Headman  of  the  Griqua  nation.   (See  KAjfBAaiA  and 

CrIQL  A1-\ND,) 

KOLA,  a  peninsula  of  nortlicrn  Russia,  lying  between  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N".  s:i  J  ilic  White  Sea  on  the  S.  It  forms 
part  of  the  region  of  LapUod  and  belongs  administratively  to 
the  government  of  Archangel.  The  Arctic  coast,  known  as  tie 
Murman  coast  (&Iurman  being O corruption  of  Nornuu)),isiteB» 
long,  and  being  subjpi  i  to  the  influence  of  the  Korth  AUastll 
drift,  is  free  frooi  ice  all  the  year  round.  Ik  it  •  ndgr  GOUt. 
built  of  granite,  and  rising  to  650  ft.,  and  ti  broken  by  asvaal 
excellent  bays.  On  one  of  these.  Kola  Bay,  the  P.  .  1  govcas> 
ment  founded  in  1895  the  naval  harbour  of  .litxjndrevsk. 
From  May  lo  Auguit  a  productive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  tliis 
cua.st.  InUnd  the  peninsula  risc^  up  to  a  plateau,  1000  fu  in 
general  elevation,  and  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  low  moun- 
tains, which  go  up  to  over  3000  ft.  in  altitude.  The  lower  ikpcs 
of  these  mountains  arc  clothed  wiih  forest  up  to  ijoo  id  and 
in  places  thickly  tloddcd  with  lakes,  soaw  of  them  of  ¥SCT  cea> 
lidenhls  cMent,  ««.  Inandin  (210  aq.  mX  Unp-jur,  Noarti* 
jXrvi,  OttoUe-janr  or  Kola  Lake,  aad  La-jaur.  From  these  issue 
St  reams  of  appredabte  nugnitnde,  such  as  the  Tuloma.  Voroo>-a, 
Yovkyok  or  Yokanka,  and  I'onoi,  all  fiu.-  in;:  i-ii^'  the  .Krctic.  aod 
the  Varsuga  and  Umba,  into  ilie  U  iiitc  >va.  Tlic  area  of  ihe 
peninsula  is  estimated  at  S^.o^  v\.  m. 

_  Src  A.  O.  KiWmann  and  P.ilmi'n.  Du  EzbeJilion  ntuk  der  Halbintd 
Kcla  (lKS7-lS<>.")  ( 1  kkingfor,) ;  .\.  U.  Kihlmann,  Berukt  eirur  nsAir- 
'...■uunuii.ifUuhfii  K' tK durtk  KMssisck-LappUmd  (HeUuQefors,  tSooh 
and  W.  Ram'uy,  Cf ^Vguete  BmbotUntin  mig 4v  mkimid  Km 
(Helsingfors,  1699). 

KOLABA  (or  OouwO.  a  dhtffet  of  BrftU  ladls,  fa  the 

southern  division  of  Bombay.  Area,  iiji  sq.  m.,  pop  (looi), 
<io5,566,  showing  an  iiKrease  of  2  %  in  the  decade,  i  be  head- 
quarters arc  at  .Mibagh.  Lying  between  the  Western  Ghats 
and  the  sea,  Kulaba  district  abounds  in  hills,  some  being  spurs 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  whjle  olhen  are 
isolated  peaks  or  lofty  detached  ridges.  The  sea  frontage,  oi 
about  to  m.,  is  tiksMllNal  Uw  greater  part  of  its  length  fringed 
by  •  bsit  Of  Boci  ma  and  hetel-Mit  palmar  Miad  thto  belt 
lies  a  ataaidi  af  flat  ooaatqr  devoted  to  ilea  orftlMliBB.  Ia 
It  Ika  kiala  if  the  salt-water  cfcdts  there  an 
tiacts  af  sak  raanUand,  some  of  them  redalmed, 
some  still  51:'  jcrt  to  tidal  inund.ition.  r.i.  J  others  set  apart  for 
the  manui.ii:lute  oi  salt.  The  djitrim  Uaversed  by  a  few 
small  streams.  Tidal  inlets,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
N'agothna  on  tl»  north,  tbc  Roha  or  Cbaul  in  the  west,  and  the 
Bankot  creek  in  the  south,  run  inland  for  30  or  40  m..  forming 
highways  for  a  brisk  trade  in  rice,  salt,  ficCMod,  and  dried  fish. 
Near  the  coast  especially,  the  distlia  li  lidl  wpplied  wftk 
The  Wcstera  Ghau  have  two  1 
6iva|l  bolt  hbcapital.  and  1 
are  extensive  teak  and  black  wood  forests,  the  value  of  which 
is  increased  by  their  proximity  to  Bombay.  The  Great  Indian 
Penrr.^Lh  railway  crosses  part  of  thedistrict,  and  communication 
with  Hominy  is  maintained  by  a  steam  ferry.  Owing  10  its 
nearness  to  th.it  city,  the  district  has  sutTcrcd  severely  from 
plague.  Kolaba  district  takes  its  name  from  a  little  island  ofl 
AHbaik  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  et  Angria,  the  Mak* 
ratu  pfaata  of  the  titli  caatwy.  The 
Rs  mmt  la  Kohba  Psiat,  the  apar  ai  1 
south  that  psolects  tlie  eatnace  to  the  hailibin;  On  Kalafaa 
Point  are  the  Icniinas  ff  tlie  Baabajr  ft  Bnoda  nBway, 
barracks  for  a 
observatory. 

KOLAR,  a  tov.n  and  district  of  Intli.i,  in  the  State* 
The  to-vn  is  4J  m.  £.  of  Bangalore.  Pop.  (1901),  I9,*ta 
Although  of  ancient  fooadation,  it  has  heca  almost  conq^etcly 
moderaiMd.  ladnstriss  ioclnde  the  wrenrlig  af 
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The  DismcT  or  Kour  has  an  area  of  ji'^o  sq  m  It 
occupies  the  portion  of  the  Mysore  lablc-KinJ  imracdi.iU ly 
biifdcri.-ig  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  principal  watershed  lies 
in  the  north -west,  aroiuid  the  bill  of  Nandidrug  (4S10  ft.), 
fmn  which  riven  radiate  iB  sB  directions;  and  the  whole 
country  is  broken  by  nunenxn  hill  ranges.  The  chief  riven 
are  the  Palar,  tbe  South  Pinakini  or  Pennar.  the  North  PinalUni, 
and  tike  Papagnni,  whidi  ate  industriously  utiliaed  for  irriiaUoii 
hy  nentt  it  anicuts  and  tanks.  The  rocks  of  <tie  dfstifrt  are 

mostly  sNcni'tf  or  cranilc,  with  a  small  admixture  of  mir.i  and 
feldspar.  '1  he  soil  in  the  valleys  consists  of  a  feilile  loam;  and 
in  the  higher  levels  sand  and  gravel  arc  found.  The  hills  arc 
covered  with  scrub,  jungle  and  brushwood.  In  iqoi  the 
population  was  723,600,  showing  an  increase  of  23  %  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Bangalore  line  of 
the  Madras  railway,  with  a  branch  10  m.  long,  known  as  the 
Kolar  Goldfidds  taihray.  Gold  prospecting  in  this  rcgioa 
began  fai  1876,  and  tbe  bidttslry  is  now  settled  ea  a  secure 
basis.  Here  are  situated  the  mines  of  tbe  Mysore,  Champion 
Reef,  Oorcgum,  and  Nandidrug  companies.  To  the  end  of 
1004  the  total  value  of  gold  pnKluccd  was  it  millions  sterling, 
and  there  had  been  paid  in  dividcndi  9  millions,  and  in  royalty 
to  the  Mysore  state  one  million.  The  munifipality  called  the 
Kolar  Gold  Fields  had  in  1901  a  population  of  38,704;  it  has 
suffered  severely  from  plague.  Electricity  from  the  falls  of 
the  Cauveiy  {93  m.  distant)  is  uuliaed  as  the  noUve  power 
bi  the  ninea.  Sugar  naaofsettBe  tad  silk  and  eotlon  weaving 
are  the  other  principal  industries  in  the  district.  Hw  chief 
historical  interest  of  modem  times  centres  round  tbt  UH  fort 
of  Nnn.lidru^,  whirl)  w.is  stormed  hy  the  Biitiab  bi  1791*  after 

a  bomLardment  of  31  d.iys, 

KOLBE.  AOOLPHB  WILHELM  HERMANN  (1818-1884), 
German  chemist,  w*as  born  on  the  27lh  of  September  1818  at 
ElGebattsen,  near  Gdttingrn,  where  in  i8j8  he  began  to  study 
chemistry  under  F.  Wfihier.  In  1843  he  became  assistant  to 
R.  W.  von  Bunsen  at  Marburg,  and  three  yean  later  to  Lyon 
Pbyfair  at  London.  Fiom  ifti7  to  1851  be  was  engaged  at 
Branswfck  in  editing  tlie  DUttenary  of  Chemistry  started  by 

Lictiig.  but  in  the  lit'cr  yrnr  he  ui  nt  10  Marburg  as  successor 
to  IJuns.cn  in  the  clidjr  of  thcrnistry,  l:i  iSd-^  he  was  called  to 
Ix-ip/ig  in  the  same  capacity,  atid  he  died  in  that  cily  on  the 
jjth  of  Novcmbfr  1SS4.  KoIIm:  had  an  important  share  in  the 
great  development  of  chemical  theory  that  occurred  about 
the  ntiddle  of  tbe  igth  century,  especially  in  regard  to  the  con- 
Stitvtion  of  organic  compounds,  which  he  viewed  as  derivatives 
of  inorganic  ones,  formed  from  the  latter— in  seme  cases  directly 
—by  siijiple  processes  of  suhstKulion.  Unable  tn  accept 
Berzclius's  doctrine  of  the  unaltcrabllily  of  organic  radicals, 
he  also  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  the  meam'ng  of  copuloe 
under  the  influtnri!  of  his  frllow-workcr  Kdward  l-'ranLland's 
conception  of  definite  atomic  saturation-capacities,  and  thus 
contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  structure  theory.  Koibe  was  a  very  successful 
Umdier,  a  ready  and  vigorous  wtfto;  and  a  btflUaDt  experi- 
mentalist whose  work  revealed  the  natnra  ef  mutf  eompeunds 
tbe  compesitioa  of  wbidi  had  not  previoasly  been  indosteod. 
He  published  a  Lthrbuth  dtr  organiteken  Ckemu  In  1854,  smaller 
textbooks  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  in  1877-1883,  and 

/iir  Kntl'ickelun(if,(\ci:iiLtc  drr  thiJre!:scliiii  Chiir.it  in  iSSl. 

From  1S70  he  wiw  cdaor  of  the  Jmirn.-J  fur  praklUdu  Ckcmie, 
in  which  many  trenchant  criticisms  of  conlempeiSiy  diemists 
and  their  doctrines  appeared  from  his  pen. 

KOLBBRG  (or  Colbebc),  a  town  of  Germany,  and  seaport 
ef  the  Prussian  province  of  FWaeiania.  00  tbe  tight  bank  of 
tbe  Pemaate,  which  falls  into  tbe  Baltic  about  a  adle  below 
the  town,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  railway  lines  to  Belgard 
andCoUnow.  Pop.  (1Q05),  22,804.  It  h^^sa  handsome  marke# 
place  with  asutae  of  Frederick  William  III.;  and  there  are 
extensive  suburbs,  of  which  the  roost  important  is  MUnde. 
llie  principal  buildings  are  the  huge  red-brick  church  of  St 
Mary,  %riih  five  aisles,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churcnes  in 
Pomeranii.  dating  from  the  t4th  centvijr;  the  eeoncfl-hoose 


Btiagounpin  KM^t  iW  den  Jakren  ipsf  »  ^T^Jfi* 
ind  Kcmpm,  Attrar  darcn  Aae  JUh| 


(Rathaus),  erected  after  the  plans  of  Ernst  F.  Zwiraer,  sad  At 
citadel.  Kolberg  also  possci^c-s  four  other  churches,  a  theatre, 
a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  :i;iM<2t;i  n,  and  on  exchange.  Its 
bathing  establishments  arc  largely  frequented  and  attraa  a 
considerable  number  of  summer  visitors.  It  has  a  harbour  u 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Persante,  where  there  b  a  lighthouse.  Wosilca 
doth,  maclrinery  and  sf^ts  are  manufactured;  there  ii  a 
extensive  salt-ndne  ia  the  Brighbouring  ZiliMbiig;  the  iibim 
and  lamprey  fisberfes  are  important;  and  a  m  amoeBt  «l 
commrrrial  .Tclivity  is  maintaineii.  In  ;  .--^  a  nonum^-nt  wis 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Gnciienau  and  the  paliiol,  Joadka 
Christian  Kcttelbcck  (1738-18?  )),  through  whoSB  clsm  thi 
town  was  saved  from  the  French  in  iJso6-7. 

Originally  a  Slavonic  fort,  Kolberg  is  one  of  the  oldest  piirts 
of  Pomerania.  At  an  early  date  it  ^amc  the  seat  of  a  bishofh 
and  although  it  soon  lost  this  distinction  it  obtained  moflkipl 
privileges  ia  i>ss.  From  about  1176  it  ranked  aa  the  Mit 
important  place  In  the  episcopal  principality  of  Kaana,  sad 
from  1184  it  was  a  member  of  the  Ilanscatic  Lea^.  Durjif 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  t6ji, 
p,issing  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  elector  of  Brasdco- 
burg,  Frederick  William  I.,  who  strengthened  its  fortificiii-ni 
The  town  was  a  centre  of  conllict  during  the  Seven  Vcari'  W  1:. 
In  175S  and  again  in  1760  the  Russians  besieged  Kulbcr,;  .3 
vain,  but  in  176a  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it-  Soo.-i  rci;^  :^! 
to  Brandenburg^  ft  waa  vigorow^  attacked  by  tbe  Fseackia 
1806  and  rSe;,  but  It  waa  saved  by  the  hmg  resistance  ef  in 
fBhabftants  In  1887  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  nxeL 
&  baa  since  become  a  fashionable  watering-place,  receivi£{ 
"ly  nearly  15,000  visitors. 

See  Rlrm.inn.  GfuhickU  dtr  Stadt  Kelffrg  (KoIbeTK.  IS:^'; 
Stixrwcr,  Cruhuhie  dtr  Stadt  Kolbtr^  (Kolbcrv.  I»97);  Schdnki-, 
Ceschi.  hu  lUr  BclageruHttn "  '      '  '  "  ' 

und  1607  (Kolbcfg,  ttjSU  t 
(Kolberg,  1899}. 

KdLCSBT.  FERENCZ  (1750-183S),  Hungarian  poet,  critic  i«l 
orator,  waa  bora  at  Ssodcmatcr,  in  TraaiylvuMt  00  the8tkd 
August  1790.  labia  fifteenth  year  he  made  the  acqoalntaBeed 

Kazinczy  and  sealously  adopted  bis  linguistic  refocma.  In  tloo 
Kolcsey  went  to  Pest  and  became  a  "  notary  to  the  royal  board' 

Law  proved  distasteful,  and  at  Cscke  in  Saatmir  county  it 
devoted  his  time  to  acslhelical  .'iiudy.  poetry,  criticism,  aaJ  tie 
defence  of  the  thtories  of  Ka^inczy.  Kcdcscy's  early  iattrr.il 
pieces  contributed  to  the  Tninsylicuiait  .\[ui<um  did  not  oltnft 
much  attention,  whilst  his  severe  aiticisras  of  Cbokonai,  Kai, 
and  especially  Berasenyi,  published  in  1817,  rendered  htm  «cqr 
unpopular.  From  iSai  to  t8j«  be  pubfisbed  many  sepsnte 
poems  of  groat  beauty  lathtA  H^,  As^ia,  and  otte 
magazines  of  polite  literature.  He  joined  Paul  Sscmere  in  a  bc« 
periodical,  styled  £!tt  is  liUratura  ("  Life  and  Literature  1, 
which  apfH-arcd  from  1826  to  1S29,  in  4  voU,,  and  gained  for 
Ktlcscy  the  highest  reputation  as  a  critical  writer.  Frora 
to  i8j5  he  sat  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  where  his  extrcaic  hV.ri 
views  and  his  singular  eloquence  soon  rendered  him  fxmau>  ii  » 
parliamentary  leader.  Elected  on  the  17th  of  November  iSja 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  ^'••w^.  he  to>t 
part  in  its  firtt  grand  meeting;  in  iSjr,  be  delivered  las 
famous  eration  on  Kazinczy,  and  in  1836  that  on  his  fonatr 
Opponcttt  Daniel  Bcrzscnyi.  When  in  iSjS  Baron  WtiiiK  : 
was  unjustly  thrown  into  prison  ujwn  a  charge  of  trti-vjs, 
Kok^ty  ckiijuc.Mly  ihoufih  unsuccessfully  conducted  his  defence; 
and  he  died  about  a  week  afterwards  (August  24)  from  imemai 
infbmmation.  His  collected  works,  in  6  vols.,  were  pubibhrf 
at  Pest,  1840-1848,  and  his  journal  of  the  diet  of  i8,p-tM 
appeared  In  1848.  A  monument  erected  to  the  mcmnij  •< 
Kolcsey  wit  aaveikd  at  Siataiir>2Uai^  od  iJw  as^  if 
September  1864. 

S-c  G.  Sti  in.i  l.  rr.  V n ^afbdll  tyriirr  (\.c\pt\t..  and  lir*); 
F.  lykly.  .Ujcvur  Kuliuk  UHtt^inA*,.  Pc»i,  1871);  J.  Fcreocty 
J.  Daniclik.  Xl^iyar  Irok  (2  vols..  Pest,  lSjfr-1858). 

KOLDINO,  a  town  of  Dcnmaik  la  the  esif  (eoonty)  of  Vijh;  m 
the  cast  coast  of  Juthad,  on  the  KokUagfJord,  an  lake  ef  Hi 
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UltleBfllt,9m.N.afihij6HBMBlmoU(r.  Vep.  (ign).  m.si6- 
ItisoaUieEwteninilivijreflotlMid.  The  harbour  Uirouchout 
has  k  depth  of  over  »>  ft.  A  tittle  to  the  north-west  is  the 

splcndul  remnant  o'  the  royaJ  caj-tlo  KoMitij^huu;.  furnrrly 
callc<I  OcrnslKHg  or  Arcnsborg.  It  was  li-gun  by  Duke  Abvl  in 
124"';  in  1S08  it  was  burned.  The  large  sqirarc  tower  was  built 
by  Christian  IV^  (1588-1648),  and  was  surmounted  by  colossal 
Statues,  of  vshich  one  is  still  standing.  It  contains  an  anti- 
quarian and  historical  mu&euin  (tSgj).  The  name  of  Kolding 
WCUis  ia  the  lOth  century,  but  its  earliest  known  town-rigbta 
date  liOBi  1391.  In  1644  it  was  the  loene  of  a  Daaldi  viMory 
over  the  Swedes,  and  on  the  and  of  April  1849  of  s  Danish 
ffefcat  by  the  troops  of  Schlcswip;  Ifnl^trin.  A  comprehensive 
viiw  of  the  Little  Belt  with  its  i JariJi,  and  over  the  m.ainland, 
is  ofiiaiii'.ii  from  the  Skam!in?-,bjiik,  a  slight  elevation  8J  m. 
S  F  ,  wlu  rc  an  olK-libk  (tS?>i)  Loninicmoratcs  the  cOort  made  to 
[.r.  .  rvi-  the  Danish  tanKU:ig<-  in  Si  hJciwig. 

KOLCUEV,  Koi-cuf  FF  or  Kalcuyev,  an  island  off  the  north- 
west of  Russia  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  government  o(  Arch- 
angel. ltliesaboutson.fromth«oeareU[ioiiBtof  thenaisUnd, 
and  » of  raosUy  oval  fbcnit  S4  m.  In  length  mm  Nll£  to  S.S.  W. 
and  59  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  lia  in  a  ahaOow  lea,  and  is 
quite  low,  the  higftest  point  being  350  ft.  above  the  sea.  Peat- 
bogs and  grass  lands  cover  the  Rii-  itcr  part  of  the  surface;  there 
arc  several  coitiidcrable  st  re  iir.s  and  a  larRC  number  of  small  lakes;. 
Tbc  Island  is  of  recent  gc<jlo;;iraI  formation;  it  coru-ibts  almo:,t 
wliolly  of  disintegrated  sandstone  or  cby  (which  rises  at  the 
MWth^mt  into  cliffs  up  l»  fie  ft.  high),  with  scattered  massca 
of  granite.  Vegetation  it  acantjr,  but  beanc  foica  and  otliec 
Arctic  animab,  fecsc^  swansi.te.,  pnwide  neaof  «(  UvdilMMid  for 
a  few  Samoyed  fattntcis. 

KOWAPult,  a  native  state  of  India,  mthin  the  Deccan 
division  of  r!om';:iy.  It  :^  tht  foar:!-,  ii;  !i;:;'rr: ir.-L  of  tlit-  MaJi- 
ratta  pri:i_i[  .•.Lliu,,  '.he  ot'it-r  tliitc  b-  in^  liaroda,  Ci-.valiur  and 
Ind')rf;  ami  i'.  i^  the  prir.(ipal  state  under  the  jKjlitical  control 
of  the  govcrnnitnt  of  Hombay.  Together  with  its  jagirs  or 
feudatories,  it  covers  an  area  of  3 165  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion v.as  1310,011.  The  estimated  revenue  is  j^oo.ooo.  Kolhapur 
str<  tihi  j  fiom  the  heart  of  the  Western  Ghats  eastwards  into  the 

gain  o(  tlie  Dcooui.  Along  tlie  «pun  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
hata  lb  wIM  and  pidtifeMiue  hOl  abpea  ud  vaOqrii  ptoducing 
little  but  timber,  and  till  recently  covered  with  doi  forests. 
The  centre  of  the  slate  is  crossed  by  several  lines  of  low  hills  run- 
ning at  right  angles  from  the  main  range.  In  the  can  the 
Country  bccunics  more  open  and  presents  the  unpiLturt!.<;ue  uni- 
formity of  a  w cll-cull ivntrd  and  treeless  plain.,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  river.  Among  the  western  hilk  .ire  the  andrnl  M.ih- 
latta  atraogbolds  of  Tanbala,  Vishalgarh,  Bavda  and  Rungna. 
The  rivcis,  though  navigable  during  the  rains  by  boats  of  3  tons 
burthen,  are  all  fordable  during  the  hot  months.  Iron  ore  is 
found  ia  the  bilbt  and  indtiofwas  focmeily  caniedoa  to  a  con- 
aideraUe  extent;  bnt  now  the  Kolbapur  mtnenl  cannot  compete 
with  that  imported  from  IZv.-orr-.  Tlure  .ire  several  good  stone 
Quarries.  The  principal  ; gii.  cl'.ural  pri>.|'H;s  are  rice,  millets, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  salUowcr  and  vcsctaLk-s. 

TTic  rajas  of  Kolhapur  trace  their  dc^cciii  from  Raja  Ram,  a 
younger  son  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Mafiratta 
power.  The  prevalence  of  piracy  caused  the  Britishgovcrnmcnt 
to  send  eqwditions  against  Kolbapur  in  1765  and  IW^i  and  in 
tbc  cariy  yean  of  the  19th  ccnluiy  the  miHIovcnineBt  of  the 
dilef  compdied  the  British  to  lesoit  to  militaiy  eperatioHi,  and 
idtlmatcly  to  appoint  an  officer  to  manage  the  state.  In 
recent  years  the  stale  has  been  conspicuously  well  governed,  on 
the  pattern  of  British  admini-itration.  The  raja  Shahu  Chhatra- 
pati,  C. C.S.I,  (who  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  21  gun-.)  was  born  in 
rS74,  and  ten  years  later  succeeded  to  the  tiiruiic  by  ailojitido. 
The  principal  institutions  are  the  Rajaxam  college,  the  high 
school,  a  technical  achool,  an  agricnlttinl  sehoci,  and  iraining- 
achooli  for  both  nusten  and  miitmiLi.  The  itate  railway  from 
iSfraJ  junctka  to  KoUiapar  town  la  worked  by  tie  Soolhem 
Mahratta  company.  In  recent  ycara  the  state  has  suffered  from 
bolb  famine  and  plaguft 


ThetewBof  Kou»VB,«rK«ivii.lilfc* tafarinai  of  a  tnaodi 

of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway,  30  m.  from  the  main  line. 

Pop.  (tool),  54,373-   Beside*  a  number  of  handsome  modern 

[luSlic  bu;Kiings,  the  town  has  many  cviijcnces  of  antiquity. 
Originally  it  apj>cars  to  have  been  an  important  religious  centre, 

and  numerous  Buddhilt  "r^''*t  hawe  btcn  diaoovered  to  tha 

Dcighbouriiood. 

KOUN.  or  Ned-Kolin  (also  Ketlin;  Czech,  A'<;r:^  Kolln),  • 
town  of  Bohraiia,  Austria,  40  m.  E.  of  Prague  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1900),  tjims,  mostly  Czech.  It  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  aad 
amoncrt  hs  noteworthy  biiihliini  foay  bo  ipedallir  nantiMied 
the  beuttiful  early  Gothic  dnitdi  of  St  BartboloiMw.  erected 

during  the  latter  half  of  the  i.;th  century.  The  indu.nrios  of  the 
town  include  supar  r^  fining,  steam  mills,  brewing,  and  the  mana- 
facture  of  stareli.  synip,  spirits,  potash  and  tin  ware.  1  he 
neighbourhood  is  Lno-.vn  fur  I  he  exttllencc  of  its  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Kolin  is  chietly  f.imous  on  account  of  the  battle  here 
on  the  iSth  of  Juac  1757,  when  the  Prussians  under  Frederick 
theGrcat  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Daun  (.see  ScvBN 
Yeais'W/uO.  The  result  waa  the  laiaiag  of  the  aicge  of  PragM 
and  the  evaatadoB  of  Bohemia  by  the  Pnoriaaa.  Koh'n  waa 
colonized  in  the  13th  centur>'  by  German  settlers  and  made  a 
royal  city.  In  14}!  it  was  captured  by  the  men  of  Prague,  and 
the  Gerni.m  inhabitanti  w  ho  rcfusc<l  to  .iccc|>l  "  the  four  art  iclis" 
were  e\|>(  ltc<l.  In  14J7  the  town  declared  against  Prague,  was 
besieged  by  Prokop  the  Great,  andlUmndeMdUlhiBiapOBCOB*  . 
ditions  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

KOLIS,  a  caste  or  tribe  of  Western  India,  of  uncertain  origin. 
Possibly  the  name  ia  derived  from  the  Turlu  ktittk  a  aUvei  and* 
according  to  one  theoiy,  tUs  name  has  been  pawed  ob  to  the 
familiar  word  "oooly*' for  aaagrioilturallabouiar.  They  form 
the  main  part  of  the  Inferior  agrictihural  population  of  Gujarat, 
where  they  ^'erc  formerly  notorious  as  robbers;  but  they  also 
extend  into  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan.  In  iqoi  the  number 
of  Kolis  in  all  India  was  returned  as  nearly  3J  millions;  but  this 
total  includes  a  distinct  weaving  caste  of  Kolis  or  Koris  in 
northern  India. 

KOLUKER,  RUDOLPH  ALBERT  VON  (1817-1905),  Swiss 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  6th  of 
JulytSi7.  Baa  laUier  aad  luanother  wen  both ZOrichpeopleb 
and  ha  la  diia  tlaw  flMiiiid  a  iadly  frm  Aaigni,  ao  that  Siritaet^ 
land  can  daim  him  as  whaUy  her  own,  though  he  livad  tho 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  Hts  early  education  was 
carried  on  in  ZUricfi,  and  he  entered  the  university  there  in  i'\i6. 
After  two  years,  however,  he  moved  to  the  university  of  lloiin, 
and  later  to  that  of  Ucrlin,  becoming  at  the  latter  place  llic  pu|>il 
ofJoliaanesMuUcrandof  F.G.J.  Ilcnic.  He  graduated  in  philo- 
sophy at  Zurich  in  1841,  and  in  medicine  at  Heidelberg  in  1842. 
The  first  academic  post  which  he  held  was  that  of  prosfctor  of 
anatomy  under  Hcnle;  but  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  brief,  foff 
in  1844  his  native dtycaOed  him  back  to  its  vnivceslty  toocciipgr 
a  chair  as  profesnr  eatraordinary  of  physiology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  His  stay  here  t<x),  how<  vcr,  w.if,  brief,  for  in  i.S  the 
university  of  Wiir/burg,  attracted  by  lii>  rising  fame,  oficred  him 
the  post  of  professor  of  physiology  and  of  microscopical  and 
comparative  anatomy.  He  accepted  the  2pp<jintmcnt,  and  at 
Wiir/burg  he  remained  thenceforth,  refu  ir.g  all  offers  tempting 
him  to  leave  the  quiet  academic  life  of  the  Bav.man  town,  where 
he  died  on  the  and  of  November  1905. 

K&Uikcr's  name  wilt  ever  be  asswiated  witii  thai  of  the  toot 
with  wt^  dniiag  Ills  long  fife  he  ao  aaridnoualy  aad  aiieeearfuily 
worked,  the  microscope.  The  time  at  which  he  began  his  studies 
coincided  with  that  of  the  revival  of  the  microscopic  investigation 
of  living  beings.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  g:eat  Italian  .Mal- 
piglii  had  started,  and  with  his  own  hand  had  carried  far  the 
itudy  by  the  he![)  of  the  microscope  of  the  mimite  structure  of 
animals  and  plants.  After  Malpighi  tliis  branch  of  knowledge, 
though  continually  progressing,  made  no  remarkable  bounds  for- 
ward until  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
improvement  of  theoompotud  micnMcape  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  promulgation  by  Theodor  Schwann  and  Matthias  ScUeidea 
oi  the  "  cell  theory  "  on  the  other,  inaugurated  a  saw  «n  U 
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■kroscopic  invcstigition.  Into  this  new  learning  Kfilincer  threw 
htauelf  with  all  the  zeal  of  youth,  wucly  initiated  into  it  by  bis 
fpcttt  teacher  Henle,  whose  sober  and  eiact  mode  of  inquiry  went 
at  tki  Um  lo  (ive  the  mum  iMnifais  « tight  diiection  UHi  to 
BWHifMf  tlw  •Mbewhftt  fkiitaslie  views  wUch.  under  the  name 
«f  tht  cdl  dMory,  were  tending;  to  be  prominent.  Kfnic's 
kbours  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  of  man  and  of 
the  higiier  animals,  the  latter  being  studied  by  him  mainly  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  former.  But  Kdlliker  had  another 
teacher  besides  Henle,  the  even  greater  Johannes  MQllcr,  whose 
active  mind  was  sweeping  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
atriving  to  {ticice  the  seciets  of  tbe  sinictun  of  living  cicattircs 
of  an  sorts,  and  keeping  steadily  tn  view  tbe  wide  Uoiogical 
problems  of  function  and  of  origin,  which  the  facts  of  structure 
might  serve  to  solve.  We  may  probably  trace  to  the  influence 
of  these  two  great  teachers,  strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  threefold  character  of  Kfiliikcr's  long  continued  and 
varied  labours.  In  all  of  them,  or  in  almost  ail  of  them,  the 
microscope  was  the  instrument  of  inquiry,  but  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  instnuBent  belooged  now  to  ooe  branch 
ef  biology,  now  to  another. 

At  ZUridi.  and  afltefwatds  at  Wiicrimtg,  tlw  title  ti  the  chair 
which  be  held  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  teaching  comparative 
anatomy,  and  very  many  of  the  numerous  memoirs  tirtilch  be 
poblished,  including  the  very  first  p.ipcr  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  appeared  in  1841  before  he  gr.iiluatcd,  "  On  the  N.iturc  of 
ihc  so-crilled  Seminal  Animalcules,"  were  dirtctc'i  towards 
elucidatinR,  l)y  help  of  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  animals 
of  the  most  varied  kinds— that  fo  to  say,  were  cooiogical  in  char- 
acter. Notable  among  these  were  his  papen  00  tbe  Medusae 
and  allied  creatures.  His  activity  in  this  direction  led  Mm  to 
Mak«  aaofafical  eacnutaBa  to  the  Ucdttenanean  Sea  and  to 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  undertake,  conjointly  with 
his  friend  C.  T.  E.  von  Siebold,  the  editorship  of  the  ZcitschriJtJUr 
WisunsckajUicke  Zootope,  which,  founded  in  1848,  continued 
under  his  hands  lo  be  000  oi  the  aaosi  inportant  aoohfical 

periodicals. 

At  the  time  when  Kolliker  was  beginning  his  career  tl-.e  in- 
fluence of  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer's  embr>-ologicaI  teaching  was 
already  being  widely  felt,  men  were  learning  to  recognize 
the  tmportanco  to  morphological  and  looiogiad  studies  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  animals;  and  KBUkcr 
■linged  with  enthusiasm  into  tbe  relatively  new  line  of  inquiry. 
HIb  earlier  efforts  were  directed  to  the  invertebrata,  and  his 
memoir  on  the  devcl  >ptn.  n;  of  ccphalopods,  which  appeared  in 
1^44,  is  a  classical  work ,  liut  he  soon  passed  on  to  the  vcrtebrata, 
and  studied  not  <inly  ihc  ..nil  lii'li.in  cmbr)o  .m  l  ilic-  chick,  but 
also  the  mammalian  embryo.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  fast,  to  introdooe  into  this  branch  of  biolo^callliquity  the 
newer  microacopie  technique — the  methods  of  hardening,  section- 
CDtting  ond  staining.  By  doing  so,  not  only  was  he  enabled  to 
Bako  rapid  piogreaa  UnncU,  htt  ha  atao  placed  in  tbe  hands  of 
othen  the  means  of  a  Bke  advance.  The  reoiarkaUle  strides  for- 
ward which  embryology  made  during  the  middle  and  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  igth  century  will  always  be  associated  with  bis 
name.   Mis  I.,-  lurci     Dt9tkfma^  poMishwt  Ib  i86i,  at  once 

became  a  standard  work. 

But  neither  zooiopy  nor  emlir\'o1og\-  furnished  KOlliker's  chief 
claim  to  fame.  If  he  did  much  for  these  branches  of  Kicnce,  he 
did  still  more  for  histolog>-,  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  animal  tiasoes.  Ibis  he  made  eoiphatically  his  own.  It 
may  hideed  be  aaid  that  Aeie  ti  no  fragment  of  the  body  of 
man  and  of  the  higher  animals  on  which  he  did  not  leave  his  mark, 
and  in  more  places  than  one  his  mark  was  a  mark  of  fundamental 
importance.  Among  his  earlier  results  m.iy  be  mentioned  the 
demonstration  in  1S47  that  smooth  or  unstriatcd  muscle  is  made 
up  of  distinct  units,  of  nucleated  muscle-cells.  In  this  work  he 
fotlowcdinthcfootstepsof  hismaster  Henle.  A  few  years  before 
this  men  were  doubting  whether  arteries  were  muscular,  and 
no  solid  histological  basis  as  yet  eaisfed  for  those  views  as  to  the 
•ctko  of  the  BsivaBs  qntem  OB  the  cfatoiatioB,  wtikh  wan  taan 


to  be  put  forward,  and  which  had  such  a  great  influence  OB  the 
prof^ress  of  physiohtgy.  By  the  above  discovery  KfiUiker  com- 
pleted (hat  buia. 

Even  to  enuflwratc,  ecftaia^  to  dwcU  on,  all  his  contribtUloM 
to  histology  would  be  impoanilc  here:  smooth  musde.  striated 
muscle,  skin,  bone,  teeth,  blood  vessels  and  viscera  were  all 
invrstig.itcd  hy  him;  and  he  touched  none  of  them  without 
striking  out  sfimo  new  truths.  The  results  at  which  he  arrived 
were  recorded  jwrtly  in  separate  memoirs,  partly  in  bis  great 
textbook  on  microscopical  anatomy,  which  first  saw  the  light 
in  1850,  and  by  which  he  advanced  histology  no  less  than  by 
his  own  researches.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  tissue  our 
present  knowledge  contatna  aonething  great  or  small  which 
we  owe  to  Xflltiker;  bvt  it  ii  on  the  nervous  system  that  hb 
name  is  written  in  largest  letters.  So  early  as  1S45,  while  still 
St  ZOrlrb,  be  supplied  what  was  as  yet  still  lacking,  the  dear 
proof  that  nerve  fibies  are  continuous  with  nrrvc  cclls,  and  SO 
furnished  the  adsolutidy  necessary  basis  for  all  sound  specula- 
tions .Ts  to  the  ictinnsof  the  central  nervous  system.  From  that 
time  onward  he  continually  laboured,  and  always  fruitfully, 
at  the  histology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more  especially  at  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  the  intricate  patterns  in  wliidi 
fibres  and  oelb  are  woven  together  b  tbe  btafai  and  spinal  eord. 
In  bis  old  age,  at  a  time  when  he  had  fully  earned  the  right  to 
fold  his  arms,  and  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  he  still  enricbetl  neuro- 
logical science  with  results  of  the  highest  \  alui!.  From  his  early 
days  a  m.xstcr  of  method,  he  saw  at  a  glance  llic  value  of  the  new 
Colgi  method  for  the  investigation  of  the  central  ciervoui  Systran, 
and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  science,  took  up  once  more  in  hli  old 
age,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  means,  the  studies  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much  in  his  youth.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  much  (A 
that  exact  knowledge  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  brain,  which 
is  rendering  possible  new  and  faithful  conocptiona  of  ita  worfciafc 
came  from  his  hands. 

Lastly,  KfilUkcr  was  in  his  earlier  years  professor  of  Dh>'siology 
as  well  as  of  anatomy;  and  not  only  did  his  histological  labouts 
almost  always  carry  physiological  Kssons,  but  he  filso  cnricbe-1 
physiology  with  the  results  of  direct  researches  hi  an  c.vijerimcnt  J 
l.ind,  notably  those  on  curare  and  some  other  polions.  In  fi  1, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  science  of  centuries  ago  to  tind  d  mia 
of  scicnceofsomany-sidedan activity  as  he.  HLs  life  conitituted 
in  a  certain  srnsf  a  protest  sgainst  that  spedaiiscd  differentiation 
which,  however  mnch  It  may  under  ceruin  aspccu  be  regretted, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  moilern  development.  In 
Johannes  Mailer's  days  no  one  thought  of  parting  anatomy  and 
phyMoIog)-;  nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  joining  them  together. 
Kolliker  did  in  his  work  join  ihtni  togiiher,  and  indeed  said 
himself  ih.Tt  he  thought  they  ought  nevk  r  to  l»c  kept  apart. 

Naturally  a  man  of  so  much  accomplishment  was  not  kit  w  ith- 
out honours.  Formerly  known  simply  as  Kolliker,  the  t:tt; 
"  von  "  was  added  to  his  name.  He  was  made  a  member  of  tbe 
learned  sodetlmof  many  countries;  In  England,  which  he  visited 
more  than  OBce,  and  where  he  became  wcU  known,  the  Royal 
Society  made  Mm  a  fellow  tn  i80o,  and  in  1897  gave  hlra  iu 
highest  token  of  esteem,  the  Copley  ni  l  1!  (W.  F.) 

KOLLONTAJ.  HUGO  (1750-1S1:),  lVil;,h  [x^lUidan  a.nd  writer, 
was  born  in  1750  at  Niccislawice  in  Sandomir,  and  educated  at 
Pinc.'ow  and  Cracow.  After  taking  orders  he  went  (1770)  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  and 
common  law,  and  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  especially  of  ardlitecturc  and  painting.  Si 
Rome  too  be  oibtaincd  a  caoomy  attached  to  Cracow  oathedial. 
and  on  Us  return  to  Poland  in  r75S  threw  himself  heart  and  sod 
into  the  question  of  educational  reform.  His  efforts  were  impair  1 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  clergy  of  Cracow,  who  regarded  hira 
an  adventurer;  but  he  succeeded  in  reforming  the  university  after 
his  own  mind,  and  was  its  rector  for  three  years  (i78i-i783). 
Kolloniiij  next  turned  his  attention  to  politics.  In  17S6  he  was 
apcxjinted  rrfcrtndarius  of  Lithimnia,  and  during  the  Fo;.r  \'r 
Diet  (1788-1791)  displajed  an  ania;l:ig  and  many-sided  act.-,  :  . 

asoneol  the  refenncnof  tbecoostiinUon.  He  grouped  aiooad 
hbB  aD  the  laadhgwiteaiitpBhllriiliaadpiQgwMlve  young  man 
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of  tbe day;  declaimed  afaliut  preiiuSea;  itlwhtwi  Uk  timid ; 
iH|iii«dUMlulw««nawitliciitlniiiuai;  ami  aoiflrmtad  till  tb* 
caastitvtkiiiorthtiRlofMa7i79ihadbccBC«rriedtliM«gk.  la 

June  1791  KoUontaj  was  appointed  vicc-cbaocellor.  On  the 
triumph  of  the  reactionaries  and  the  fall  of  the  national  party, 
he  secretly  placed  in  the  king's  hands  his  adhesion  to  the  tri- 
umphant Confederation  of  Targowica,  a  falM;  step,  much  blamed 
at  the  time,  but  dUc  not  to  ()crsonal  ambition  but  to  a  desire  to 
aave  something  ffom  the  wreck  of  the  ccHutitution.  He  then 
caiifnted  to  Dresden.  On  tJie  outbreak  of  Kosciusako's  in- 
MimtiM  Iw  (Ctwmd  to  Pttlaod,  tad  aa  mnber  of  tht  national 
gWMWMMit  and  nfnfatcr  of  ftiance  took  a  kading  part  in  allain. 
But  his  radicah'sm  had  now  become  of  a  disruptive  quality,  and 
he  quarrelled  with  and  even  thwartc<l  Kosciusako  because  the 
dictator  would  not  admit  that  the  Polish  republic  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  methods  oi  Jacobinism.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
more  conservative  section  of  the  Poles  regarded  Kollontaj  as  "  a 
accond  Robespierre,"  and  he  is  even  suspected  of  complicity  in 
Ibtoatiaiesof  the  i7thand  iSthof  June  1794,  when  the  Warsaw 
mob  iBMWCTtd  tbe  political  pciioneii.  On  tk«  raUapaa  of  tka 
iaMnectioB  KoBontaj  emigrated  to  Anstria,  wbeie  from  1795 
to  1802  be  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  finally  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Prince  Adam  Ctartoryski,  and  returned 
to  Poland  utterly  discredited.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
ceaseless  struggle  against  privation  and  prejudice.  lie  died  at 
Warsaw  00  the  aStb  of  February  1812. 

Of  hi*  numerous  works  the  most  notable  are;  Politkal  Spetehes 
ai  Vue-CkiiiufUijr  (I'ol.)  (in  6  wis.,  Warsaw,  I791):  On  Ike  Lrtctton 
and  Fall  of  Ike  ComlilulioH  of  May  (Pol.)  (Lcip^ip,  1793;  Paris, 
xi6»);C«rrett>ondencfj.ilh  T.  Czacki  (Pol.)  (Cracow,  1854);  IfUirr 
wiUtnJmriHgEmi^raiim,  1701-1794  (Pol.)  (Posen.  IS?')- 

See  Itnaca  Badeni.  Ntenioty  V  Hitm  KoUontaj  (Pol.)  (Cracow. 
■•10):  Hcmyk  ScbwitU  Rnitm  a_lkrLu»  and  Works  of  KcUcntai 
(Pal)  (Lcmben.  i9boh  Wojciek  Grachmnki, "  Ufa  of  fCoUontap 
(PoL)  in  rytJnttm.  (WafsawTiaSi).  (R.  N.  B.) 

ROLOMEA  (Polish,  Kolomyja),  a  town  of  Austria,  In  Galicia, 
133  m.  S.  of  Lembcrg  by  r.ail.  Top.  (1900),  34,188,  of  which  half 
were  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  I'rulh,  and  h  1;  ,in  .ic live  tr,i:ic 
in  agricultural  products.  To  the  N.E.  of  Kuloroea,  near  the 
Dniester,  lies  the  village  of  Czemclica,  with  ruins  of  a  strongly 
fortified  cattle,  which  served  aa  the  laidcQcn  of  John  Sobicski 
dnriofliii  campaigns  against  the  Ttaflis.  Bofeman  it  a  very  old 
town  and  is  mentioned  already  in  1240,  but  the  assertion  that 
it  was  a  Roman  settlement  under  the  name  of  Colonia  is  not 
provcil.  It  was  the  prinripnl  Igwn  of  the  Poliih  province  of 
I'okutia,  and  it  suflcrcd  severely  during  the  isih  and  i6lh 
centuries  frum  the  attacks  of  the  Moldavians  and  the  Tatars. 

KOLOMHA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Moscow, 
situated  on  the  railway  between  Moscow  and  Ryazan,  72  m.  S.E. 
of  Moccow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moskva  river  with  tbe  Koio- 
OMBka.  Pop.  (1897),  30,970.  It  b  anold  town,  mentioned  in 
tbe  annals  in  1177,  and  until  the  14th  century  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ryazan  principality.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  invasions 
of  the  Tat.irs  in  the  13th  century,  w  ho  ilcsi roved  it  four  times,  as 
■well  as  from  the  wars  of  the  17th  century ;  but  ii  always  recovered 
and  has  never  lost  its  comniercial  importance.  During  the  i9lh 
century  it  became  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons, 
rapea  and  leather.  HtM  t«o  are  railway  workshops,  where 
locometivea  and  wagons  are  made.  Kolomna  canica  oo  an 
active  trade  In  grain,  cattle,  tallow,  akina,  aalt  and  timber.  It 
has  several  old  churches  of  great  archaeologicalinterest, including 
two  of  the  14th  century,  one  being  (he  cathedral.  One  gate 
(restored  in  1805)  of  the  fortifn  a:  ions  of  ihc  Krcml  still  survives. 

KOLOZSVAR  (Gcr.  Klaiiscnburg;  Rum.  Cluj),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  the  capital  of  tbe  county  of  Kolozs, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  tbe  whole  of  Transylvania,  348  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Budapot  bf  till.  P^-  (1900),  46.670.  It  is 
silitatcd  in  d  pictumque  valley  on  the  banks  of  tbe  little 
Szamos,  and  comprises  the  inner  town  (formerly  titrrounded 
with  walls)  and  five  suburbs.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  right  b.ink  of  the  river,  while  on  the  other  .sule  is  ihe 
^o•^  Jlle'l  lin  !^;c  r li  and  llic  cil.idel  (erected  in   171;  ! 

Upon  Ihc  slopes  of  the  citadel  bill  there  is  a  gipsy  quarter. 


With  the  exception  of  the  eld  quarter,  Kolossvfir  is  1 
wall  laid  out«  and  contains  many  broad  and  fbe  streets,  seveoil 
of  ifHiidi  divetge  at  right  angles  from  the  principal  square. 
In  this  square  u  situated  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Michael  ( i  J96- 
1432);  in  front  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Kinj;;  Matthias 
Conrinus  by  tiie  Iiung.iri,!.i  sculptor  FaJrusz  (loo.j.  0:hcr 
noteworthy  buildings  arc  the  I'li  furmcd  cliuri.h,  bLili  by  M.ilthias 
Corvinus  in  1486  and  ceded  to  ihc  CaK  inUis  by  Ikthlcn  Gabor  in 
1622;  the  house  in  which  Matthias  Corvinus  was  born  (144^), 
which  contaiBiaa  ethnographical  museum ;  tbe  county  and  town 
balls»  a  flMntm,  and  tlia  univcnily  buildiaga.  A  feature  of 
KeloMvfir  la  the  larte  mtmber  of  baadaoae  naasions  belonging 
to  the  Transylvanian  nobles,  who  reside  here  during  the  winter. 
It  is  tbe  seal  of  a  Unitarian  bishop,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Calvinists  for  the  Transylvanian  circle.  Kolozsv4r  is  the 
literary  and  scientific  centre  of  Transylvania,  and  is  the  scat  of 
numerous  literary  and  scientific  associations,  it  contains  a 
univcnity  (founded in  1873),  with  four  faculties— theology,  phi- 
loaopbgTtklwmid  medicine— frequented  by  about  igoostudcalg 
in  190$;  and  iu  other  educational  cslaMiihmeati  ai« 

a  aeminary  for  UnftaHaa  priests,  an  agiiciiltani  collcte,  two 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  commercial  academy,  and  several 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  industry  comprises 
L-.stal)li»hmcnls  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
paper,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  earthenwares,  as  wc!l  as  breweries 
and  distilleries. 

Koloisvir  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement 
named  iffl^aeia.  Colonized  by  Saxons  in  1178,  it  then  received 
its  German  name  of  Kiuutmburg,  from  tbe  old  word  JUamu. 
rigaifyiflff  a  **  wo— tain  pam."  Bctweca  tba  ytaca  tS45  uw 
1 570  large  numb«ra  of  the  Saxon  popalatlon  left  the  town  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  Unitarian  doctrines.  In  1 71/S  the 
town  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  liy  fire.  .\s  capital  of 
Transylvania  and  the  seat  of  the  Trans\ !  vani.m  diets,  Kolozsvir 
from  l8jo  to  1848  became  the  centre  of  ibx  Hungarian  national 
movement  in  the  grand  principality;  and  in  December  1848  it 
was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Hungarians  under  General  Bcm. 

KOLPIMO^  one  of  the  cUcf  iioo-wotka  of  the  amm  in  Rtuaia, 
in  the|avenuBeBtfl{StPieleeibiiif,]6ai.S.E.af  tbadiyof  St 
Petersburg,  on  tbe  railway  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  Izhora  river. 
Pop.  (i897),-8o76.  Asacredinageof  StNichobsin  the  Trinity 
church  is  visited  by  numerous  ptlglims  on  the  Jind  of  May 
every  year.    Here  is  an  iron-foundry  of  the  kuisian  ad.-niralty. 

KOLS,  a  generic  name  applied  liy  }Iin<!ii}>  to  i)ic  Muiida,  Ho 
and  Oraon  tribes  of  Bengal.  The  Mundas  arc  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  Dravidian  physical  type,  inhabiting  tbe  ChotaNagpur  division, 
and  numbering  4jByooo  in  1901.  TbemajoiitjrottlMUDanniu* 
misu  in  religioa,  bat  Cbrisilaaily  is  maktait  tapfalatridcaaasoac 
them.  The  village  community  in  its  primitive  form  stiO  exists 
among  Ihe  Mundas;  the  discontent  due  to  tbe  oppression  of  their 
landlords  led  to  Ihc  Munda  rising  of  1899,  and  to  the  remedy  of 
Ihc  alleged  gricvancts  Ly  a  iilw  settlement  of  the  district.  The 
Hos,  who  are  closely  ai  m  [<>  the  Mundas,  also  inhabit  the  Choia 
Nagpur  division;  in  1901  they  numbered  386,000.  They  w  ere 
fill  im  ilj  a  iaiy  IWIpadtlliariTfi  who  successfully  defended  their 


terriionr  agdasl  all  etmm  aaiil  tbcgr  vetc  subdued  by  the 
Britidi  la  tbe  early  part  of  tba  19II1  ctntory,  bring  kaowa  aa  tbe 

Larka  (or  fighting)  Kols.   They  alt  MlD  great  sportsmen,  using 

the  bow  and  arrow.  Like  the  Mondsathey  are  animbts,  but  they 
show  little  ini  ilnation  for  Christianity.  Both  Mundas  and  llos 
speak  dialect)  of  the  obscure  linguistic  family  know  n  as  .Muuda  or 
Kol. 

See  Imp.  GateUetr  cj  Jniia,  vols,  xili.,  xviii.  (Oxford,  1908). 

KOLYVAft.  (1)  A  town  of  West  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Tomsk,  on  the  Chaus  river,  5  m.  from  tlieOb  and  120  m. 
S.S.W.ofthecityofToBisk.  It  is  a  wealthy  town,  the  merchants 
carrying  on  a  considerable  export  tnde  fai  cattle,  hides,  fallow, 

corn  ;:Md  f.>h  I;  uas  founded  in  1 713  under  thenameofChausky 
Ostrog.  iiiiJ  has  grown  rapidly.  Pop.  (1.S97),  11,703.  (2) 
KoLVVA.<!SKlV  Zavod,  anollur  lov»n  of  llie  same  govcii;rrjent. 
in  the  district  of  Biysk,  Altai  region,  on  the  Byclaya  river,  lyj  m. 
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S.E.  of  Buanl;  altitmle,  lape  ft.  It  b  renowned  for  its  itone* 
cnttias  iictoiy,  vImr  lauUe,  Jfapcr«  vuious  porphyrin  and 
breeds  are  Worked  Into  vases,  oohmma,  Ire.  top.,  5000.  (j) 

OM  name  of  Rc\'a!  (17.7.). 

KOMArOM  (GtT.,  Kcnwrni,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Kon-.irom,  Hungary,  65  in.  W.N.W.  of  Budapost  by  rail.  Pop. 
(if/oo),  16,816.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  cttrcmiiy  of  the 
island  CsalWkoz  or  Grossc  Schtitt,  at  the  conlliXcncc  of  the  Waag 
with  the  Danube,  just  below  Komdrom  the  two  arms  into 
which  the  Danube  separates  below  Prcssburg,  forrning  tbeOwr 
Schbtt  island,  unite  again.  Since  1896  the  nailict-town  of 
Vj-Sz0ny,  wfridi  lies  on  the  oppettn  beak  of  the  Damtbe,  has 
liern  incorporated  with  Komirom.  The  town  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  fortifications,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  inland 
fortifications  of  the  Austro-Hungari.Tn  monarchy.  A  brisk 
trade  in  cereals,  timber,  wine  and  fish  is  carried  on.  KomArom 
b  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  havln;;  received  its  charter 
in  ia6s.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  Matthi.is  Corvinus, 
•ad  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  during  the  Turkish  wars 
(1526-64).  Near  forts  were  conatnicted  in  1669  and  wen  grealfy 
enlarged  between  1805  and  1809.  In  1543*  iS94«  *S98  nad 
1663  it  was  beleagueted  by  the  Turks.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  free  town  in  1751.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  of  184S-40  Kom5rv  m  was  a  principal  point  of  military 
operations,  and  w js  lon^;  unsvicct £<,fu!ly  besieged  by  the  .Aus:ri.iiis, 
who  on  the  iith  of  July  1^40  \si.re  difeatcd  there  by  General 
G^rgei,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  by  General  Klapka.  On  the 
e7tb  of  September  the  fortress  capitulated  to  the  Austrians  upon 
hoMHtrable  terms,  and  on  the  jrd  and  4th  of  October  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Huafiiriia  troops.  The  treasure  of  the  Austrian 
national  bank  wai  temoTcd  hoc  ftom  Vkaaa  in  tU6^  when  tbat 
city  was  threatened  by  ihit  Ptussfans. 

KOMATI,  a  river  of  south  eastei ti  Afrir.T.  It  rises  .•>.t  an  ele- 
vation of  about  5000  fl.  in  the  Hrmclv  district  of  the  Tr.msv.i.il, 
1 1  rn.  \V.  of  the  source  of  the  \'aal,  .and  lloning  in  a  gc ricr.il  \. 
and  E.  direction  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Delagoa  Bay,  after 
a  course  of  some  $00  miles.  In  its  upper  valley  near  Steynsdorp 
aregold-Selds,  but  the  reefs  are  almost  entirely  of  low  grade  ore. 
llie  river  descends  the  Drakcnsbcrg  by  a  pass  30  m.  S.  of  Barber- 
ton,  and  at  the  castcn  border  of  SwaaOaod  h  deflected  aetth* 
ward,  keeping  a  coutse  panBel  to  the  LAenabo  tnonatafas. 
Just  W.  of  3  j"  E.  and  in  75*  25'  S.  it  i«  joined  by  one  of  the  mdny 
rivers  of  South  Africa  named  Crocodile.  This  tributary  rises,  as 
the  Elands  river,  in  the  lierRnulal  (64^7  ft.)  near  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Komati,  and  flowi  E.  across  the  high  veld,  being 
turned  northward  as  it  reaches  the  Drakcnsbcrg  escarpment. 
The  fall  to  the  low  veld  »  over  3000  ft.  in  jo  ro.,  and  across  the 
country  between  the  Drakcnsbcrg  and  the  Lebombo  (100  m.) 
tbefc  is  a  farther  fall  of  3000  f  L  A  aile  befciw  Uie  Jnactian  of 
the  Oocodfle  and  Komati,  the  united  ftrcatB,  whia  freoi  tMs 
point  b  also  known  as  the  Manhissa,  pas.scs  to  the  coast  plain 
through  a  cleft  626  ft,  high  in  the  Ixbombo  known  as  Komati 
Poert,  where  are  seme  picturesque  falls.  At  Komati  Poort,  which 
marks  the  frontier  between  British  and  Portuguese  territory, 
the  river  is  less  than  60  m.  from  its  mouth  i.n  a  direct  line, 
but  in  crossing  the  plain  it  makes  a  wide  sweep  of  300  m., 
lint  N.  and  then  S.,  forming  lagoon-like  expanses  and  back- 
natcifl  and  lecdving  from  tbe  aoith  several  tributaries.  In 
Itood  thne  there  is  a  cennetida  northward  thnnigb  tbe  swamps 
with  the  basin  of  the  Limpopo.  llie  Komati  enters  the  sea 
1 5  m.  N.  of  Lourcn(o  Marques.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth, 
where  the  water  ts  fmn  IS  to  18  ft.  de^  to  tbe  foot  of  the 
Lebombo. 

The  railway  from  Lourcnco  Marques  to  Pretoria  traverses  the 
plain  in  a  direct  line,  and  at  mile  45  reaches  the  Komati.  It 
follows  the  south  lank  of  the  river  and  enters  tiie  coantqr 
at  Komati  Fooit.  At  a  tnall  town  arith  tbe  same  name,  »  m. 
W.  of  the  Pootr,  on  tbe  93rd  of  September  iqoo,  during  the  war 
with  Enelnnd,  ^-yya  Boers  crossed  the  frontier  and  surrendered 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  From  the  Poort  westward  the 
railway  skirts  the  aotttb  bank  of  tbe  Oocodfle  river  thRnqfhout 
i:&  length. 


XmnnrAU  (Caech,  ClmMUot),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austila 
79  n.  N.N.W.  of  Fragile  bjr  rail  POf».  (tgeo),  is.9>S>  afaaM 
esclurively  Gerraao.  It  has  an  eMGotlde  church,  and  ttsteva* 

hall  was  formerly  a  commandery  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  in- 
dustrial  establishments  comprise  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth, 
hnen  and  paper,  dyeing  houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar 
works  and  the  central  workshops  of  the  Buschtf-hrad  railway. 
I-ignitc  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Komotau  was  origin- 
ally a  Czech  market-place,  but  in  1352  it  came  into  the  possessioB 
of  tbe  Teutonic  Order  and  was  completely  Germaniiccd.  In  iigt 
it  lecdved  a  town  chatter;  and  in  1414  tlie  kaighu  aeU  both 
town  and  hndahlp  to  Weneaiaai  IV.  On  the  t6th  of  March 
1 431,  the  town  was  stormed  by  theTaborites,  sacked  and  burned 
After  several  changes  of  ownership,  Komotau  came  in  15S8  to 
Popel  of  Lchi.ovic,  who  established  the  Jesuits  here,  which  led 
to  trouble  between  the  Protestant  burghers  and  the  over-lard. 
In  1504  the  lordship  fell  to  the  crown,  and  in  iC<o5  the  toan 
purchased  its  freedom  and  was  created  a  royal  city. 

KOMURA,  JVTARO,  Count  (1855-  ),  Japanese  sutcs- 
aiao,wasboniiniliuga.  lie  andiiated  at  Harvard  in  18771  aad 
catered  tbe  fbidgDoffoe  in  Tokyo  in  1884.  He  served  as  diargi 
d'afltiAca  In  Peking,  as  Japanese  a^lalMcr  hi  Seoul,  In  Waahing- 
ton.  In  St  Petersburg,  and  in  Pdtbig  (during  the  Boxer  trouUr), 
earning  in  every  post  a  high  reputation  for  diplomatic  ability. 
In  looi  he  received  the  portfolio  of  foreicn  affairs,  and  held  il 
througliout  the  courie  of  I  he  m  ,-;ot;ationH  with  Russia  and  the 
subsequent  war  (1904-5),  being  linally  appointed  by  hissoverciga 
to  meet  the  Russian  fdadpotentiaries  at  Portsmouth,  and  subse- 
quently the  Chinese  npRMBtalJvcs  ia  Peking,  on  which  occasioos 
the  Portsmouth  tieaty  of  Septetnber  190$  and  the  Fdung  treaty 
of  Novenber  in  tlie  same  year  were  concluded.  For  these 
services,  and  for  negotiating  the  second  Angio- Japanese  aDiancc, 
he  tcccivid  the-  J.ip  inc  c  title  of  count  and  was  mjide  a  K.C.B. 
by  Kwig  Ivl'.v.iril  \  II.  He  reiigued  his  porifjlio  in  1906  ar.d 
bccan-.c  privy  councillor,  from  which  fiost  he  w.rs  transferred  to 
the  embassy  in  London,  but  be  returned  to  Tokyo  in  iqo8  and 
resumed  the  portfcdio  of  feitlgn  aSifia  In  the  aecoaid  Kabam 
cabinet. 

KfMIARAK  or  YJatKuut,  a  nibwd  tcnpfe  fn  ladb,  hi  the 
Pnif  district  of  Orissa,  which  lias  been  described  as  for  iu  sise 
"  tbe  most  richly  omametrted  building— externally  at  least— 19 

the  whole  worlii."  It  was  erected  in  the  miildlc  of  the  i-'h 
century,  and  was  dedicate*]  to  the  sun-fod.  It  consisted  cf  1 
tower,  probably  once  over  i.So  ft.  hi;:h,  with  a  prir.h  in  ftt-.t 
140  ft.  high,  sculptured  with  figures  of  lions.  elephants,  horses.  &r. 

KONO,  the  name  of  a  town,  district  and  range  of  hills  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Ivory  Coast  colony,  French  West  Africa.  The  htlu 
are  part  of  the  band  of  iifgh  ground  sqiuating  the  inner  pkies 
of  Wot  Africa  from  the  cooMregiooi.  Inaupsof  thefiiathalf 
of  the  19th  century  tbe  range  b  shown  as  part  of  a  great  noaa> 
tain  chain  supposed  to  run  cast  and  west  across  .Africa,  and  is 
thus  made  to  apfwar  a  continuation  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  the  f  na'.v-t  la.l  hriRhts  of  Kuwcrizori.  The  culminaticg 
point  of  the  Kong  system  is  the  Pic  des  Kommono,  4757  ft.  high. 
In  general  tbe  summits  of  the  hilh  arc  below  7003  ft.  and  iir4 
more  than  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  country.  Th«  **  cirdc 
of  Kooa"  ORtof  tbe  adnunlitrative  divisions  of  the  Ivoiy  QmbI 
cohMqr,  coven  46^000  aq,  at  and  has  a  population  of  aeaw 
The  fnbabitants  are  negroes,  chiefly  Bambon  aa^ 
Mandingo.  About  a  fourth  (»f  the  poinilation  profess  Mahom- 
medanism;  the  remainder  arc  spirit  worshippers.  The  town  •.< 
Kong,  situated  in  9°  N.,  4*20'  W.,  is  not  now  of  j^re.if  impKirtance. 
Probably  Rene  Cailli6,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  western  parr 
of  the  country  in  1827,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Koi^ 
In  1888  Captain  L.  G.  Bingcr  induced  tbe  native  chiefs  to  plart 
tbensdvca  under  Ike  protection  of  France^  and  in  iS^ts  thr 
protectorate  wat  attached  to  the  Ivoiy  Coast  coleay.  For  a 
time  Kong  was  owerran  by  the  armies  of  Samory  (see  SEMscat.t, 
but  the  capture  of  that  chief  in  i^^oS  wa?  folloued  by  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  district  by  France  (sec  Ivoh\  Co.^st). 

KONGSBERO,  a  mining  town  of  Norway  in  Buskt-rud 
{county).on  the  Laagen..<wo  ft. above  the  Ka.aod  ot  m.  \V.^.W. 
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•fCMtflnfe ly  ni.  ftp,  (n^),  S5>S<*  the ctcepdon 
o(  the  church  aad  the  tom-houae,  the  buQdiags  are  mosUy  of 
wood.  The  origin  and  whole  industry  of  the  town  are  connected 

with  the  government  silvtrminci  in  the  nciRhbourhofxl.  Their 
first  discovery  wis  mailc  liy  a  pcaMir.t  in  i()-3,  since  which  lime 
they  have  been  N'.orkLd  with  varying  succt•:^5.  During  the  18th 
ccatury  Kongsbcrg  was  mure  imporlont  llian  now,  and  contained 
double  its  present  population.  Within  the  town  are  situated 
the imfltiBg-worka,  the  mint,  and  a  Govenunent  weapon  lactoiy. 
nne  aQcs  Mow  the  Laagen  (orma  a  Cum  fell  of  140  ft. 

Ighboamg  Joakaaut  (aoy  ftQc— eadi 
of  the  Tekmerk.  A  driviag-road  from 
a  favourite  route  for  travellers  throut;h  this 
distxict,  connecting  with  routes  to  Sand  and  Oddc  on  the  west 
coast. 

(i)  A  vilayet  in  Asia  Minor  which  includes  the 
or  parts  of,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
mu4»  Cappadocia.  It  was  formed  in  1S64  by  adding  to  the 
old  ifatot  of  Kaiamania  the  western  half  of  Adana,  and  part  of 
— ItiMteniAiMdell.  It  b  divided  ialft  five  aaajeks:  Adalia, 
BoUur,  Ramtd^bad.  Koida  and  Nigdeh.  The  population 
(q<)0,ooo  Mi:.s!rm>i  nnM  So.ooo  Chri  tians)  is  for  the  most  part 
agricLdtural  and  pastoral.  The  only  industries  arc  carpet- 
weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  stufTs.  There 
are  mines  of  chrome,  mercury,  cinnabar,  ari;enliierous  lead  and 
rock  salt.  The  principal  exports  arc  salt,  minerals,  oi)ium, 
cotton,  cereals,  wool  and  live  stock ;  and  the  imports  clot  h-gootls, 
coffee,  rice  and  petroleum.  The  vilayet  is  now  traversed  by  the 
AMMiliaaiall«iy,a«icantiiiiatbeiaillwedoftlieOtUHii»aiiae 
fmi  SflQnse. 

(>)  The  chief  town  (anc.  Iconium  (f.v.)),  altitude  53M  ft., 
situated  at  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  vast  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor, 
anidst  luxuriant  orchards  famous  in  the  miO'lIe  xgvi  for  their 
yellow  plums  and  apricots  and  watered  by  streams  frum  the  hills. 
Pop.  45,000,  including  5000  Christians.  There  are  interesting 
remains  of  Seljuk  building,  all  showing  strong  traces  of  Persian 
taflticace  in  their  decorative  details.  The  principal  ruin  is  that 
of  tkt  palace  of  Oij  Anian  IL,  which  contained  •  fanooa  hall, 
ne  ineet  inportaat  aoiqMi  en  tiK  greet  TaUe,  «Ueb  ooBtdm 
the  tombxf  the  poet  Merlana  Jdal  ed-din  Rumi,  a  mystic  (sufi) 
poet,  founder  of  the  order  of  Mevlevi  (wliirling)  dervishes,  and 
those  of  his  successors,  the  "  CioUlc  n  "  nuKicjuc  and  those  of  .\la 
cd-Din  and  Sultan  Silim.  The  \v;ill5,  largely  the  work  of  Ala 
ed  Din  I.,  are  preserved  in  Rreat  p.irt  and  notable  for  the  number 
of  ancient  inscriptions  built  into  them.  They  once  had  twelve 
gates  and  were  30  ells  in  height.  The  climate  is  good — hot  in 
tammer  and  cold,  with  mow,  in  winter.  Konia  ii  connected 
bgrndimy  with  Cewtaatinople  and  iatheataitlng-ifMint  of  the 
•naiHloB  towards  Bagdad.  After  the  culture  of  Micactbjr  the 
Chuaders  (roqr),  Keola  becane  the  capita]  of  the  SdfQkSoItaas 
of  Rum  (see  Seljuks  and  Tuaics).  Tt  temporarily  ornjpird 
by  Godfrey,  and  again  by  Frederick  BarLarossa,  but  thii  scarcely 
affected  its  prosperity.  DurinR  the  rcip:n  of  AI.1  cd-Din  I. 
(1119-1236)  the  city  was  thronged  with  artists,  poets,  hi'^torians, 
jurista  and  dervishes,  driven  westwards  from  Persia  and  Bokhara 
by  the  advance  of  the  Mongols,  and  there  was  a  brief  period  of 
great  spleadov.  After  tlu;  break  up  of  the  empire  of  Rum, 
Konia  beeaaM  a  aacondaiy  dty  of  tin  aadcate  of  Kanunaoia 
aadtepartVdltofalii.  ^t47sHiraaattBeaedtotbe<>BiaBH 
empire  by  Mahommed  II.  In  1832  it  was  occupied  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  who  defeated  and  captured  the  Turkish  general,  Reshid 
Pasha,  not  far  from  the  walls.  It  had  come  to  fill  only  part  of 
its  ancient  circuit,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  revived  considerably, 
an<J,  since  the  railway  re.Tchcd  it,  has  acquired  a  semi-European 
quarter,  with  a  German  hotel,  caffs  and  Greek  shops,  he. 

See  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Uiitorichl  Gtepaphy  of  Asia  Minor  (1890); 

'  ■ONIECPOLSKI.  STAlflSLAUS  (r  591-1646),  PolTsb  soldier, 
was  the  most  illustrious  member  of  an  ancient  Polish  family 
which  rendered  great  servicrs  tn  the  Republic.  Educated  at 
tile  academy  of  Cracow,  he  learned  the  science  of  war  under  the 


great  Jan  CbodUaiilcay  lAuui  be  accOQpaBlid  ob  liti.Miiaoovllo 
campaigns,  and  under  the  eqoalljr  great  Sranlilaiw  Zolkiewski. 
whose  daughter  Catherine  he  married.  On  the  death  of  his  first 

wifo  he  wedded,  in  1619,  Christina  Lubomirska.  In  1619  he 
look  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Turks  which  terminated 
so  disastrously  at  Cetora,  and  afii  r  a  vali,mt  resistance  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  be  remained  a  close 
prisoner  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  com* 
mander  of  all  the  forcet  of  the  Repablic,  and  at  the  bead  of  an 
umffi  as^eeeoKB  tented  fe^oeo  Tatars  at  Mattjmoir.folkHi^ 
ing  up  this  sueceas  with  fresh  \nctoties,  for  which  he  recdved  the 
thanks  of  the  diet  and  the  palatinate  of  Sandomeria  from  the 
king.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  Ukraine 
against  the  Tatars,  but  in  i6;6  was  transferred  to  Prussia  to 
chci^k  the  victorious  advance  of  Gustaviis  Adolphus.  S'At<!ish 
historians  have  too  often  ignored  the  fact  that  KoriccpoUki's 
sui>crior  strategy  neutraliacd  all  the  etioris  of  the  i^ivrdish  king, 
whom  he  defeated  again  and  again,  notably  at  Homcrstein 
(April  i6a7)  and  at  Traciand  (April  tdap).  But  for  the  most 
pait  the  fetal  paniaoay  of  his  country  caqipdlcd  Kyniccpolski 
to  confine  Maudf  to  tbe  barassing  guerrilla  warfare  lii  wbkb  be 
was  an  cipert.  In  1631  he  was  appointed  to  the  long  vacant 
post  of  kelman  vAdki  koronny,  or  commander  in  chief  of  Poland, 
and  in  that  capacity  routed  the  Tatars  at  Sasowy  Rogi  (  \[)ril 
1633)  and  at  Pani.awce  (April  and  October  1633),  and  the  1  urks, 
with  terrific  loss,  at  .\bazd  Baslia.  To  keep  the  Coss-icks  of  the 
Ukraine  in  order  be  also  built  the  fortress  of  Kodak.  As  one 
of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  Ukraine  be  snJfCFcd  severdjf 
from  roieaflf  deptcdationa  and  oOeted  aaaqy  eonccaioBa  to 
fben.  Only  after  yeani  of  cosfiiet,  however,  did  be  ancceed  ta 
reducing  these  unruly  desperadoes  to  something  Hke  obedience. 
In  1644  he  once  more  routed  the  Tatars  at  Ockmatow,  and  again 
in  i6.}6  at  Brody.  This  was  his  last  exploit,  fcr  he  die- 1  the  came 
year,  to  the  great  grief  of  Wladislaus  IV'.,  wlio  haii  alrcidy  con- 
certed with  him  the  plan  for  a  campaign  on  ,i  pri'.nif  scilf  .igainsl 
the  Turks,  and  relied  principally  upon  the  Grand  Hctmanforlta 
success.  Though  less  famous  than  hiscontcmporariesZolkfelnnlkl 
and  Chodkiewici,  Kooiecpoidci  was  fully  tbdr  ecpialasaiMien^ 
and  bh  fneiofabie  aeverity  aiade  bba  aa  Ucal  Ioid>Bttrdier. 

See  an  uniinbhed  bkmpby  fat  the  TVl.  Bbu.  tt  Wttftem  tar 
i8bv.  Stanislaw  PrtykHld.  Mmartak  «fm' Ktmktp«isku  (Pol.) 
(Lcmbcrg.  1843).  (R.  N.  U  ) 

K6mQ.  KARL  RUDOLPH  (1832-1901),  German  physicist, 
wxsborn  at  Kon;;;4i'jri;  (Prussia)  on  the  ;6th  of  NcivomKcr  iHjs, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  taking  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  About  iSjs  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  apprentice 
to  the  fanooa  vioiin-maker,  J.  B.  VuiOaume,  and  some  six  yeaia 
later  be  ttaited  bosiness  on  his  own  account.  lie  caUed  himsdf 
a  "  atakar  of  maikal  Inatreinenti^"  but  tbe  instrumenu  for 
wbfcb  Ua  sane  h  bett  known  are  tonbig-lbrks,  which  speedily 
gained  a  hif;h  reputation  amon;;  i)hysirists  for  their  accuracy 
and  general  exctllcncc.  From  this  business  Kttnig  derived  bis 
livelihood  for  the  rest  of  his  l:fc.  He  was,  however,  very  far 
from  being  a  mere  tradesman,  and  even  as  a  manufacturer  he 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  articles  that  left  his  workshop  as  a 
matter  of  greater  solicitude  than  the  profits  they  yielded.  Acous* 
tical  research  was  his  real  interest,  and  to  that  he  devoted  all  tbe 
time  and  ntotaey  be  could  spare  from  his  business.  An  exhibit 
wUch  be  ant  to  tbe  LondoB  EzUbltloa  of  t86i  gained  a  geM 
medal,  and  at  the  Philaddphia  Exposition  at  1876  great  adidra* 
t  ion  was  expressed  for  a  tonomet  ric  apparatus  of  his  manufacture. 
This  consisted  of  about  670  tuning-forks,  of  as  many  diffcrint 
pitches,  extending  over  four  octaves,  and  it  afforded  a  perfect 
means  for  testing,  by  tnumcration  of  the  bc.its,  the  nuit.ber  of 
vibrations  producing  any  given  note  and  for  accurately  tuning 
any  amical  instrument.  .Kn  attempt  was  made  to  secure  this 
appantos  for  tbe  lUiveinty  of  Peanqrlvania,  and  Kteig  was 
Indnced  to  leavelt  bddsd  Mm  fa  Aanerfea  OB  tbe  assnraacc  tbat 
h  would  be  purchased;  but,  ultimately,  the  money  not  tAg 
forthcoming,  the  arrangement  fell  through,  to  his  great  dis* 
appointment  and  pecuniary  loss.  Some  of  the  fori.?  he  disposed 
of  to  the  university  of  Toronto  and  the  remainder  he  used  as  a 
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nucleus  fur  (h«  coiistructioa  of  a  still  more  elabante  tonometer. 
Wbik  the  range  of  the  old  apparatus  was  only  between  1 23  and 
4096  vibrations  a  second,  tbc  lowest  fork  of  the  new  one  nude 
16  vibrations  a  sccondt  while  tiie  h^glMSt  gave  a  sound  too 
to  be  perceptible  by  tlw  bmuB  car.  KAnig  will  also  be 
MDeiBbefed  •»  the  iamatm  tad  oooMnictor  «f  mamr  other 
beeuUftd  piecs  of  appantue  for  the  invortigMioii  of  aooaitkal 
problems,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  wave-sirens,,  the 
first  of  which  was  shown  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  His  original 
work,  dealt ,  among  other  things,  with  WheaUilonc's  sound-figures, 
tbc  characteristic  notes  of  the  different  vowels,  m&nomclric 
flames,  &c.;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  researches 
ve  tboae  devoted  to  the  pbenoneaa  produced  by  the  interference 
of  two  tones,  ia  which  he  cootravcfted  the  views  of  H.  VOQ  Uelm- 
holu  as  to  the  dklCTCC  of  wi— tioa  and  diffyiwico  to—,  .lie 
died  in  Paris  on  (he  SDdof  Octote  t^n, 
I  KONIOaaiTZ  (Czech,  Hradee  Kr4lotO,  a  town  and  episcopal 
Ke  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  74  m.  E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop. 
(igoo),  9773,  tiiostI>'  Czech.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
fertile  region  i.illcii  the  "Golden  Road,"  and  contains  many 
buildings  of  historical  and  architectural  interest.  The  cathedral 
was  founded  in  130J  by  ElLubetb,  wife  of  WeoccsLutt  II;  and  the 
chtirch  of  St  John,  built  in  1 7 10,  stands  «B  the  MiBt  of  the  old 
cude.  The  iadustrice  iadude  the  aiMHifactme  of  nuuiaJ 
hutnuBeaU^  aadilneiy,  coloun,  and  tarttihtiine,  m  wcU  ae 
glovca  and  «u  candiiae.  Ihe  oriffaial  name  of  Kflntopt^ 
one  of  the  oldest  lettlements  in  Bohemia,  was  CUmue  Sm0t- 
ittdtS^;  the  name  Ilradc:,  or  "  the  Castle,"  was  given  to  it  when  it 
became  the  scat  of  a  count,  and  Kraiote,  "  of  the  tjuccn  "  (Ger, 
Ki'niiin),  was  prefixed  when  it  became  one  of  the  dower  towns 
oi  the  queen  of  W'cnccslaus  II.,  Elizabeth  of  Poland,  who  lived 
here  for  thirty  years.  It  remained  a  dower  town  till  16  jo. 
K6niggiitx  was  the  6nt  of  the  towns  to  deckle  for  the  national 
catiae  duxiag  the  Hiuaite  ma.  After  the  battb  of  the  White 
MoMDtaia  (ide»)  •  kqe  pert  of  the  FiDtealatt  popidatiaB  left 
the  place.  In  1639  the  town  was  occupied  for  dyit  aMntha  by 
the  Swedes.  Several  churches  and  convenu  were  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  the  fortifications  erected  tudcr  Joseph  II.  The 
fortress  was  finally  dismantled  in  1S84.  Near  Kuniggratz  look 
place,  on  the  jrd  of  July  1866,  the  decisive  battle  (formerly 
called  Sadom)  oi  tht  AMtts-PiiMriiii  w  (m  Smm  Wbiks' 
Waji). 

KONIGniHOP  {Dvur  KraUm  in  Ciech) ,  the  scat  of  a  provincial 
distria  and  of  a  provincial  Ua^fiOtttt,  ia  iituated  in  north-eastern 
Bohemia  OB  the  left  hank  of  the  Elbe,  about  idohikmetrea  from 

Prague.  Brewbg,  com-mHling  and  ootton-weaving  are  the 
principal  industries.  Pop.  about  11,000.  The  dly  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Founded  by  King  Wciuc^laus  II.  uf  Boh<  rnia 
(1178-1303),  it  was  given  by  him  to  his  wife  Elizjbelh,  and  thus 
received  the  name  of  Dvur  Kialove  (llie  court  of  the  qi;cen). 
Ouriog  the  Hussite  wars,  Dvur  Kralove  was  several  limes  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  contending  parties.  In  a  battle  fought  partly 
within  tlia  ttrecta  of  (be  town,  the  Austrian  army  was  totally 
defeated  hiy  the  Pniaiiansoo  the  agth  of  Juae  iW.  Inthe  igth 
ceatMiy  Dwtt  Knlovo  bacama  irididy  JuMm  is  tha  spot  w 
MS.  was  found  that  was  loot  beiknred  to  be  one  01  the  oldest 

written  documents  in  the  Czech  language.  In  1S17  Wcncc-ilas 
Hanka,  afterwards  for  a  long  period  libtariun  <i;  the  Bohemian 
museum,  declared  that  he  had  lour.d  in  the  church  lower  in  the 
town  of  Dvur  Kralove  when  on  a  Nnsit  there,  a  very  ancient  MS. 
containing  epic  and  lyric  poems.  Though  Dobrovsky,  the 
greatest  Czech  philologist  of  the  time,  from  the  fint  expressed 
suspicious,  the  MS.  known  as  the  KBdodvonky  Rukopb  manu- 
■cript  of  Kflnjginhof  was  long  accepted  as  genuine,  ffcqucntty 
piii^  and  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Doubts 
as  to  the  genuinenc5is  of  tbc  document  never,  however,  ceased, 
and  they  became  stronger  when  Hanka  was  convicted  of  having 
fabricated  other  false  Bohi  ira.m  documents.  A  scries  of  works 
and  arlitli-j  wriU'-n  by  Prulcijors  Goll,  Gcbaucr,  Masoryk,  and 
others  Ikivl-  recently  proved  that  the  MS.  is  a  forgery,  and  hardly 
any  Bohemian  sdwlais  of  tbe  present  day  believe  ia  its  tcnuine- 


Thediseiwloaaf  thaaodHMtfdly«(4lwM^  <>f  DvurKolwt 
lasted  with  short  interniptiona  aboat  aaventy  year*,  aod  ik 
Boheadaa  works  written  oa  the  eaUect  would  fill  a  rnaiMuilih 
library.  Count  Lutsow's  UitHry  tf  Btkmtm  LUmlm  ipm  • 
brief  aooennt  of  tbe  contraverair. 

KdMMIBIBO  (Polish  Krolewite),  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  praviaoe  of  East  Pmmia  and  a  fortrcea  of  the  first  raak. 
Pop.  (1880),  140300;  (t>«o),  t6t,666;  (1905),  S19361  (toduding 
the  incorporated  suburbs).    It  is  situated  on  rising  ^rrourd.  <o 
both  sides  of  the  Pregel,  4J  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Fiii  i,e 
Hall,  J97  m.  N.  E.  of  BcrUn,  on  the  railway  to  Eydlkuhncn  irnl 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Pillau,  Tilsit  and  Kranz.    It  coDSua 
of  three  parts,  which  were  formerly  independent  adminittretivt  ' 
units,  the  Allstadl  (old  town),  to  tbe  west,  Lobenicht  to  the 
east,  and  the  island  Koeipbof,  tofether  with  numerous  suburbsw 
all  embraced  ia  a  ciiaiit  of  9I  milea.  The  Ptc|dl,  ipaaaad  kf 
many  bridges,  flows  thioatfi  tha  tffim  in  two  faniidss,  nUch 
unite  below  the  Grtlnc  Brttdte.  Its  greatest  breadth  within  tk 
town  is  from  80  to  90  yards,  and  it  is  usually  f roxen  from  Novcet- 
ber  to  March.    Kdnigsberg  does  not  a-tain  many  marks  oi 
antiquity.    Tlie  Altstadt  has  long  and  narrow  streets,  but  t'n< 
Kneiphof  qu.^rtcr  is  roomier.    Of  the  SCVen  market  fikices  (r!y 
that  in  the  Altstadt  retains  something  of  its  former  appcaranct. 
Among  tbe  mort  iatcnslhig  buildings  are  the  Schbss,  a  ioat 
rectaBgla  besun  in  1155  and  added  to  later,  with  a  Gothic 
tower  tn  f^  Wxh  aod  a  chapel  built  hi  iS9>,  in  which  Frederick 
L  hi  1701  and  William  L  b  tMi  crowned  thaaMctvas  kiapif 
Prussia;  and  tbe  cathedral,  begun  in  ijjj  and  itlMRd  is  itjlk 
a  Guiliii.  I  jI;  U/'.g  with  ,1  tower  164  ft.  iiigh,  adjoining  which  i) 
the  tomb  ol  Kant,    i  hc  ."-cldoss  was  origiujlly  the  residence  cf 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  ["t  uruniL  order  ami  l:itcr  of  ih<  duiti 
of  Prussia.    Behind  is  the  parade-ground.  With  the  statues  cl 
Albert  I.  and  of  Frederick  William  III.  by  August  Ktss,  and  tit 
grounds  also  contain  monuments  to  Frederick  I.  and  William  L 
To  the  east  is  tbe  Schlosstcich.  a  long  narrow  ornanaeatal  likt 
covering  IS  acres.  Tha  north-west  side  of  tbe  paiado  freaaJii 
occupied  by  the  new  unhrcraity  buildings,  compileted  fa  iHs: 
these  and  the  new  exchange  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pregtl  SR 
the  finest  architectural  features  of  the  town.   Tbe  universiy 
(Collegium  Albcrtinum)  was  founded  in  1544  by  Albert  I.,  duU 
of  Prussia,  as  a  "  purely  Lutheran  "  place  of  learning,   li  a 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  mathematical  and  philiwophicil 
studies,  and  possesses  a  famous  observatory,  eslablisbcd  ic 
tSti  by  Frederick  William  Bcssd,  a  library  of  about  no.co) 
volumes,  a  1001011081  muimm,  a  botanical  fardent  labocatena 
and  vahiaUe  mathematical  and  other  sdestific  cofkctkm 
Among  Its  famous  profcason  have  been  Kadt  (who  was  ham 
here  in  1724  and  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  tMik 
J.  G.  von  Ilcriler,  Bis-srl.  F.  \n;mann  and  J.  F.  HerliSlt 
It  is  attended  by  .t1>ouI  iooo  i!iii!int."(  and  has  a  teaddBf 
staff  of  over  100.    Among  other  <  luciiional  csXahlishmer.!!, 
Kunigsbcrg  numbers  four  classical  schoob  (gymnasia)  and  three 
commercial  schools,  an  academy  of  painting  and  a  school  d  \ 
music  The  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  are  muBcnas 
The  town  is  km  weO  equipped  with  museums- and  sindar  iSMi' 
tutions,  the  moit  noteworthy  being  the  Prumia  aaacum  ei 
antiquities,  whidi  b  especially  rich  in  East  Fnariu  iafe 

from  the  Stone  age  to  the  Viking  peiiod<   BwidSi  th> CSthwIld 

the  town  has  fourteen  churches.  1 
Kotiigsberg  is  a  naval  and  militao'  fortress  of  the  first  c^'xt  1 
The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1843  and  were  only  compk'.t4 
in  1905,  although  the  place  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  d'iT 
times.    The  works  consist  of  an  inner  wall,  brought  into  o  t- 
nexton  with  an  outlying  system  of  works,  and  of  twelve  deucbcd 
foru,  of  which  six  are  on  the  tight  and  six  OB  the  left  banket  ikt 
PregcL  Between  them  Ik  two  great  foita,  that  ofFVMiidafca^  I 
on  an  island  in  tbe  Pregcl  and  that  of  the  Kaseme  Rronpriatea 
ihe  cast  of  the  town,  both  within  the  environing  ramparts.  Tk 
protMii-d  |x)s;t!(in  of  its  harbour  has  made  Konigsb«rg  one  of  iSf 
most  imtx>rt.inl  commercial  cities  of  Germany.    A  new  cbari'<i 
has  recently  been  made  between  it  and  its  port.  Piltau,  ig  r 
distant,  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  FriKhe  Hafl,  so  as  to  adoxi 
vmaab  diawim  so  feet  of  water  ri|bt  op  lo  tht  ^as|S  <i 
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milgllieTS,  and  the  mu]t  has  hctn  to  stimulate  the  trade  of 
the  city.  It  is  protected  for  a  loiiK  distanrc  l>y  moirs,  in  which  a 
bfcaJi  has  been  left  in  the  Fischhauser  Wick,  to  permit  of  freer 
drcttlitk>n  of  the  water  and  to  prevent  damage  to  the  mainland. 

The  industries  of  Kdnipberg  ha\-e  made  great  advances 
wItHa  neait  years,  notable  unons  tbem  are  printing-works  and 
lunabctiuts  of  maduaery,  looomdwct*  ourriagcs,  diemicab, 
toys,  sugar.  ceUulose,  beer,  tobtem  and  dgm,  pianos  and 
unbcr  wares.  The  principal  exix)rts  .ire  cereals  and  flour, 
cditlc.  burses,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  sug.ir  and  oilcake.  There  are 
two  prcity  [lulilic  parks,  one  in  the  Hulcn,  with  .i  /jxilopcal 
garden  attached,  another  the  Luisenwahl  which  commemorates 
the  sojourn  of  Queen  LonlM  <C  Pnih  III  Ik*  IWB  the 
dinstfous  y«ar  1806. 

The  ilhttadC  of  Kteigsberg  grew  up  around  the  castle  built 
in  stjs  hgr  the  Tentooic  Older,  on  the  edvic*  «f  Otteker  IL 
Kbg  of  Bohemia,  after  srhom  the  place  was  named.  Itf  Int 
lite  was  near  the  fishing  village  of  Steindamm,  but  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Prussians  in  1763  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
position.  It  received  civic  privileges  in  i;S6,  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  present  town — Lobciiicht  and  Kntiphof — receiving 
them  a  few  years  later.  In  i^  jo  KonigslKTg  entered  the 
Hanseatic  League.  From  1457  it  was  the  residence  of  the  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  from  1515  till  1618  of  the 
dukes  of  Fruiiia.  The  tnde  of  KiSnipbeit  «ai  nncb  hiadeicd 
by  the  eonslant  ahUtfaig  and  sOtfaig  tip  of  the  chanBeb  Ifdtng 
to  its  harbour;  and  the  great  northern  wars  did  it  immense 
barm,  but  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  had  afanoM 
recovered. 

In  1774  the  three  independent  parts  were  united  into  a^ingle 
town  by  Frederick  \Villi;im  I. 

KOnigsberg  suffered  severely  during  the  war  of  liberation 
and  waf  occupied  by  the  French  in  1S07.  In  181  j  the  town  was 
Iheacene of  the  dcUberationt  wUch  led  to  the  mcocMful  uprising 
of  Pmarfa  .against  NapoleoB.  During  the  19th  ccatuiy  the 
opening  of  a  railway  system  in  East  Prussia  and  Russia  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  its  commerce,  making  it  the  prindpal  outlet 
for  the  Russian  staples— grain,  seeds,  flax  and  hemp.  It  has 
now  regular  steam  conununication  with  Mcmel,  Stettin,  Kiel, 
Amsterdam  and  Hull. 

fVc  Faber,  Die  If'iupl-  und  Residenttuu!l  Kdnirthfrt  in  Prtuitm 
(KOnig»bcrg,  1840) ;  S<,  h ubort , Zur 6oo-Ji: hn^'n  Ju' ilfi  -.er  K on i c s htft 
(Konig*bcrf.  1855J;  Beckbcrrn,  C.fsthickie  der  BdrsliguntcH  Aoniji- 
t^r^S  (KonifisbcTK,  1890);  H.  G.  IViitz,  Die  kijnif^iukc  Alt>crlut- 
UntMrsiUlt  tM  KOniiscxrn  im  to  Jakthundcrt  (Kiinig«licrc.  1894); 
AmMcdl,  (kickkHu  der  k&ntflkken  Haupt-  und  Kesideiauiadi 
Kimigtttrt  (Stuttgart,  1899) ;  Mixhultae,  Kduitthcrt  undOUpitiaten 
m  AmfiH         (.Berlin,  igol);  and  Condak.  Wtgrnmr  dwjck 

KOnICSBORN,  a  spa  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Wtiiphalia,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Unna,  of 
which  It  practically  forms  a  suburb.  It  has  large  saltworks, 
producing  annually  over  15,000  tons.  The  brine  springs,  in 
eonnexioil  with  wmch  there  h  a  hydropathic  establishment, 
have  a  tmpefatare  of  9$*  and  are  cfficadoua  ia  tkiu 
dbeaaeSi  iheuautiua  and  icrof nliu  _ 

SanWegJii.  BerflfilaftileraMidwfcwg^ihMVfaJ  (EiM87i9(»)-^ 

■Bnmifl&aleanof  Gcmany,  fn  the  PnorianineviBee 
«r  SiMla,  dtnaled  hi  the  oriddle  of  the  Upper  Sikalan  cool  and 

iron  district,  j  m.  S.  of  Beuthen  and  t2t  m.  by  mil  S.E.  of 
Brcslau.  Pop.  (iS;!),  4405;  (1875),  26.040;  (1000),  57,010. 
In  1869  it  was  incorfvirated  with  various  neiRhbourinR  villagrs, 
and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town.  It  has  two  Protestant 
and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  several  schools  and 
bcneveknt  fnetltuttont.  The  largest  Iron-worki  in  Silesia  is 
iltntad  at  KiD%riiOtte,  and  indudes  puddling  works,  rolling- 
arfOa,  Mid  zinc-works.  Fooaded  ia  twff  H  was  fonnerly  in 
the  hands  of  government,  btit  H  mom  carried  on  by  a  company. 
There  arc  al'io  mrxnufarturcs  of  bricks  and  glass  and  a  trade  in 
woo<l  and  co.i!  Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  town 
consists  of  Poles. 

See  Mohf,  Ctukiekkicr  SladlKiniifkitu  (Kftaigihnttr.  itgo). 


KONTOSLUTTER.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  I.uticr  36  m.  E.  of  Brunswick  by  the  railway  to 
Eislcbcn  and  Magdeburg.  Pop.  (1905),  3260.  It  possesses  an 
EvanRclicil  church,  a  castle  and  some  interesting  old  houses. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  sugar,  machinery,  paper  and  bocr. 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Benedicttoe  abbey  founded  in 
XIJ5.  In  ita  bcautlfttl  church,  which  haa  not  been  dettnfcd, 
are  the  toonha  flf  the  enpenr  Lotbair  n.,  hh  wffe  Kidmin,  and 
of  hfo  son-in-law,  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

KONIGSMARK,  MARIA  AURORA.  Codntess  of  (1662-1728), 
mistress  of  Augu-itus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  brlonRcd  to  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  May  i66j.  Having  passed  some  years  at  Hamburg, 
where  she  attracted  attention  both  by  her  beauty  and  her  talcntl, 
Aurora  went  1694  to  DreMtco  tO  make  inquiries  about  bet 
bkotfaer  Philuip  Christopb,  count  of  g*"fip'"«'*i  who  had 
anddenljF  ano  njpsteiloudy  disappeared  fnoi  Hanover.  Here 
she  was  noticed  by  Augustus,  who  made  her  his  mistress;  and 
in  October  1696  the  gave  birth  to  a  son  Maurice,  afterwards  the 
famous  marshal  de  Saxe.  The  elector  however  quickly  tired 
of  Aurora,  who  then  spent  her  time  in  efforts  to  secure  the 
position  of  abbess  of  Oji.llinbrr;^,  .',n  ofTice  which  carried  with 
it  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  the  f^mpire,  and  to  recover  the 
lost  inheritance  of  her  family  in  Svredcn.  She  was  made 
coadjutor  abbess  and  lady-provoet  (Pripuin)  of  (^odlinbuig^ 
but  G«cd  nabdy  in  Berlhi,  Dreeden  and  Banburg.  In  1709 
»he  went  on  a  diptomatie  errand  to  Charlea  XII.  of  Sweden  on 
behalf  of  Augtistus,  but  ber  adventurous  journey  ended  in 
failure.  The  counters,  who  wa-;  <Ivscribed  by  Voltaire  a.s  "  the 
most  famous  woman  of  two  centuries,"  died  at  Qucdlinburg  on 
the  i6th  of  February  1728. 

See  F.  Cramer,  DrnkwiirditktiUn  der  Crdfin  Jf.  A.  Kdniismark 
fL<npii(»,  1S36);  and  Bioirapkiuhe  Sci  hnehUH  von  der  Grdfin  U.  A. 
koni(imark  (Quf^llinlnirg,  183});  W.  F.  PalmbUd,  Aurora  /C*h»j»- 
mark  ynd  ikre  )  cr-^r.ridu  (Leipzig,  184S-1853);  C.  L.  dc  Pcllnitx, 
La  Saxe  milanU  (Amttcrdwn.  1734};  and  O.  J.  B.  von  Corvia- 
Wiertbitiki,  JCeria  Awnn,  OiiiStmt  JCaM4i*Mr*  (|tndetaadt, 
1902). 

KONIQSMARK.  PHIUPP  CHRISTOPB,  COUVT  Of  (1665- 
1694),  was  a  member  of  a  aobla  Swediib  family,  vd  It  chiefljr 
known  as  the  lover  of  SopUa  Dorothea,  «Ke  of  the  EagNi  Ung 
George  L  then  electoral  prince  of  Hanover.  Bom  on  the  I4tb  of 
Mardi  166$,  KOnigsmark  was  a  brother  of  the  countess  noticed 
above.  .After  wamU  rinf:  .iri'i  fir^^'i'-^;  in  v  '.rioiis  p.uts  nf  Europe 
he  entered  tlic  service  of  Ernest  .Xiiguslui,  elector  cif  Hanover. 
Here  he  m^dc  ilie  .itquai.T.ance  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  icd 
her  in  one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  escape  from  Hanover. 
Regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  hmr  of  the  princca»  h* 
WIS  seiaed,  and  diMppeaied  from  hiitoiy,  probably  by  mn- 
sination,  oa  the  nl  «f  Jidy  id^.  Dae  aathotfty  ttatca  that 
(koige  L  ma  aeeuBtoined  to  boost  about  this  deed;  but  this 
statement  fi  doubted;  and  the  Hanoverian  court  resolutely 
opposed  all  efforts  to  cle.ir  vp  the  my^tcr)-.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  Sophia  Dorothea  piiil';.'  of  .i  criminal  intrigue 
with  KuniRsmark,  as  it  i:i  proLaljl.-  t!i;it  the  letters  which 
purport  to  have  px^-d  between  the  pair  are  fofgcitelL  The 
question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  however,  haa  InM  tsd  ttB 
remaim  a  fraitfal  aad  popular  aabject  for  rwnaace  and 

See  Briefwtthtet  dtt  Crafen  JCAi/riiMrft  und  dtr  Pritaetsin  Sepkk 
Dorothea  vcn  Crlie,  edited  by  \\.  F.  PalmbUd  (Lcipaig.  i^7)i 
A.  Kocher.  "  Die  Prinznsin  von  AhldM."  in  the  UUttritckt  Hit- 
uhnft  (.Munich,  ihH^);  and  W.  H.  WilUni,  Tie  Lm  ^  <• 
Uncramud  Queen  (London,  1900}. 

KflmoaBl^  or  Lalteof  St  Bartholoincw,  aU(e«l  Gcmaay, 

in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  about 

:i  m.  S.  from  Bercbtesgadcn,  1S50  ft.  above  sea-Ievd.   It  has  a 

length  of  5  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  500  yards  to  a  little 
over  a  mile,  and  attains  n  iriaximtim  depth  of  600  ft.  The 
Kdnigssce  is  the  nioat  bcautiii.l  of  all  t!if  Ijkcs  in  the  German 
Alps,  pent  in  by  limestone  mountains  rit^ing  to  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft.,  the  flanks  of  which  descend  precipitously  to  the  greeo 
wateabdow..  Thakkaaboiiadsiatlout,aadtbetanouadiaff 
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cooalijr  it  rfdi  Ita  sunt.  On  a  promontory  bjr  tbe  iMe  of  the 

lake  it  a  ch3f>el  10  which  pi!f;rimngc5  nrc  mat!c  on  Sr  Rar- 
tholoniew's  Day.  Separated  by  a  narrow  sirip  of  land  from 
the  Konigsscc  is  tlic  ()i)crii'c,  a  smallc:  lake, 
t  KONICSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
rituated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Biela,  in  the  centre  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  25  m. 
S.E.  of  Dresden  by  the  railway  to  Bodenbach  and  Tcstchen. 
It  conUiot*  Romaa  Catboik  and  »  FmUMaat  cluucb,  •  moou- 
BKot  to  the  cempoaer  Julius  Otto,  and  bat  tome  anall  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  celluloid,  paper,  vinegar  and  buttons. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  huRC  fortress,  lying  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  which  crowns  a  &andstone  rock 
r'sing  abruptly  from  the  Elbe  to  a  height  of  750  fu  Across  the 
Elbe  lies  the  Lilienstcin,  a  similar  formation,  but  unfortitkd. 
The  fortress  of  KOoigttein  was  probably  a  Slav  stronghold  as 
early  as  the  tttb  ceBlUty,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  chronicles 
before  the  year  si4i,«lNa  it  was  a  fief  of  fioheinia.  lo  1401  it 
patted  to  the  mafgravcs  of  Ifcfaaen  aad  by  the  ticsty  of  Eger 
w  1459  it  was  formally  ceded  by  Bohemia  to  Saxony.  About 
IS40  tbe  works  were  strengthened,  and  the  place  was  tised  as 
a  peir.l  d'appui  against  inroads  from  Bohemia.  Ilcnci-  the 
phrase  frequently  employed  by  luslorians  that  KoiiiRstcin  is 
"  the  key  to  Bohemia."  As  a  fact,  the  main  ruad  from  Dn  silen 
into  that  country  lies  across  the  hills  several  miles  to  the  suuth- 
west,  and  the  fortress  has  exercised  little,  if  aay,  hiAiencc  in 
fftrategic  operations,  either  during  tbe  middle  ages  or  in  modem 
timet.  It  was  further  strengthened  under  the  deciors  Cluistian 
L,  Joha  Gaoise  I.  tad  Fndokk  Ammiiis  U.  of  SnoiQr,  the 
last  of  whom  completed  it  In  Its  preaent  form.  Daring  the 
rrv:<,-inn  invasion  of  S.ixony  in  1756  it  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  King  of  Tohiiid,  AuRustus  III.,  as  it  did  also  in 
iS.jQ,  during  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  May  in  that  year,  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Augustus  II.  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1867,  who  retained  posscs- 
tion  of  it  until  the  peace  of  1871.  It  is  garrisoned  by  detach- 
ments of  several  Saxon  infantry  regiments,  and  serves  as  a 
treasure  iHiate  for  the  state  and  also  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
eSccn  trateaecd  to  fbrticta  impnitaimieiit.  A  icuaikable 
feature  of  the  place  it  a  wdl,  bewB  oot  of  the  lolld  rtck  lo  a 

depth  of  470  ft. 

St-e  Klcmm,  Dtr  Ktnifttrin  in  alter  uni  neurr  Zril  ri,ripri>.  i<>-i5l ; 
and  Gautich,  AdUtte  OeuhukU  der  UlcHnxhen  Sfkuxit  (Dre  jlen, 
18H0). 

KONIGSWINTER.  a  town  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
24  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cologne  by  tbe  railway  to  Frankfort -on- Main, 
atthefootof theSiebengebirgc.  Pop.  (1905), 3944.  Theromantic 
Dctcheaida  (leio  It.),  crowned  by  the  xuiot  of  •  cattle  built 
caoly  fai  the  tath  century  by  the  archbishop  «C  Cahga^  litaa 
behind  tbe  town.  From  tbe  summit,  to  which  tkne  it  a 
cular  railway,  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  celebrated  by  Byron 
in  Ch'dde  Iliirold'i  Piif/im  it;r.  A  rave  in  the  hill  is  said  to 
have  sheltered  the  ilrapon  which  was  slain  by  the  hero  Siegfried. 
The  mountain  is  quirrinl,  and  from  1267  onward  supplied  stone 
(trachyte)  for  the  bjiWine  of  Cologne  cathedral.  The  rastic  of 
Dracbcnburg,  built  in  ibSj,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 
XABifiwinter  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evaofclical  cbwch, 
aome  amali  nuurafacturet  and  a  KtUe  shipping.  It  has  a  aNoa- 
meat  to  the  poet,  Wolfgang  MflUer.  Near  the  towa  are  the 
lufns  of  the  abbey  of  fieisterbacb. 

KONINCK.  LAURENT  GDILLAUMB  DB  (1809-1887),  Belgian 
palacontoJiip-st  and  chemist,  was  bom  at  Louvain  on  the  3rd  of 
May  iSoq.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  i8ji  be  became  assistant  in  the  chemical  schools. 
He  pursued  the  ttody  of  chambtiy  la  Paris,  Berlin  and  Cicsten, 
aad  waa  mhteqaently  engaged  ia  teaching  tbe  tdcace  at  Ghent 
and  LMfe.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  proifesMV  of  chemistry  in 
the  Li6ge  University,  and  be  retained  ibis  post,  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  About  the  year  1S3S  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  ihr  investigation  of  the  Carboniferous  fossils  arminii  h\igc, 
and  uUimatcly  he  became  distinguished  (or  his  researches  on 


the  palatoBtoiogy  of  tha  Maeecoic  raclcs,  and  especially  for  his 

descriptions  of  the  mollusca,  brnchiopo  li.  ^  ruitacea  and  crinoids 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestoti'-  of  lJclt;ium.  I.t  rccogcitioa  of 
this  work  the  Wollasion  mrd.il  ua^  av.iirded  to  him  in  187$  by 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and.in  1&76  be  was  appoiated 
professor  of  paiacoatolagy  at  UCge.  Be  dltd  at  LMit  aa  tie 
1 6th  of  July  1837. 

VvnucK-nam.—iUmaOs  it  tkimU  in^t^iuqme  (1839):  Dturip. 
lion  det  animauxJottiUs  qui  je  trnuTtnt  dam  U  Ifrrain  Ctttbontftrt 
de  Brlgique  (l8p-i8i4,  «iipii  1S51);  Rtckercht!  tur  Ui  animaia 
fotstUs  (1^47.  iB/t).  See  A<Kw«  lurL-Cd* Ktninek. by  E.  Omkhk; 
Annucire  de  eiSU.  *  M^M  (lt»l).  With  pOftmit  aiid 
biblu3graphy. 

KONINCK.  PHIUP  DE  tde  Coninck.  de  Koningh.  van  Koenia^ 
(1619-1688),  Dutch  landscape  painter,  was  born  in  Amsterdaa 
in  1619.  Little  ia  known  of  his  history,  except  that  he  was  a 
p«^  of  Rcmbnadt,  wbott  inflaence  ia  to  hie  area  in  all  his 
wodc.  He  paiated  cUaly  broad  many  landieapes,  fi^  «f 
space,  b'ght  and  atmotplieic.  Portraits  by  him,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Rembrindt.  also  exist;  there  are  examples  ti 
these  in  the  galleries  at  Copenhagen  and  Christ iacia.  Of  his 
landscapes  the  princijal  arc  "  Vuc  de  I'embouchure  d'une 
riviere,"  at  the  Hague;  a  sUghtly  larger  replica  is  in  the  Nattonil 
Gallery,  London;  "  Lisicre  d'un  bois,"  and  "  Paysage  "  (witk 
figures  by  A.  V'andcvclde)  at  Amsterdam;  aad  tfB'ltf^pTf  ia 
Brussels,  Florence  (Uffiat),  Berlia  and  Cologne* 

Several  of  his  warka  have  been  fabely  attriboled  te 
Rembrandt,  and  many  more  to  his  namesake  and  feOov^ 
townsman  Saumioh  oc  Komkck  (i6oq-i6s6),  who  was  alio  a 

disciple  of  Rembrandt;  liU  p;.  nlings  and  *»^*>»i«gp  COariH 
mainly  of  portraits  and  bibiical  scenes. 

Both  these  painters  are  to  be  distinguished  from  DA\nD  Dl 
KoNtNCX  (1636-?  1687),  who  is  also  known  as  "  Rammclaar." 
He  was  born  in  Antwerp,  lie  Studied  there  under  Jan  Fyt,  aad 
later  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  ia  ttatcd  to  have  died  ia  t6>i: 
this  is,  however,  doubtfuL  Hie  pictURS  Bze  chfeQy  hadtrapw 
with  ■■»■"«■>■  mH  Btill*lifK. 

KOHm,  a  town  dS  Germany,  In  tbe  province  of  West  Pnuriii 
at  the  junction  of  r.iihvnys  to  SchneidemUhl  and  Gnesen,  Mak 
S.W.  of  D.in/.ig.  Top.  (I'vos),  11,014.  It  '*  surrounded 
by  its  olii  foriitK atioi-.s,  h.is  two  Kvangelical  and  two  Romac 
Catholic  churches,  a  new  lown-haU,  handsome  public  officrs, 
and  a  prison.  It  has  iron-foundries,  saw-mills,  electrical  worb. 
and  manufartura  of  bricks.  Konitz  was  the  first  foctificd  post 
established  in  Prussia  by  Hermann  Balk,  who  in  itja  had  bcca 
commiitioacd  at  Landmailtr,  by  the  gtand'aaastet  of  tit 
Tentoaic  order,  to  ledoce  tbe  heathen  Fnusiaaa,  Far  a  kai 
time  it  continued  to  be  a  place  of  military  importaaoa. 

See  Uppenkamp,  CttckukU  der  Stadi  KmiU  (Koolls.  iflnV 

XONXAV.  or  Comcah,  a  maritime  tract  of  Western  Infii, 
Wanted  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  izi 
extending  from  the  Portuguese  .settlement  of  Goa  on  the  ^ 
to  the  territory  of  Daman,  belonging  to  the  same  nation.  « 
the  N.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Western  Ghats,  and  ra 
the  \V.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  comprises  the  th'^ 
British  districts  of  Thana,  lUtnagiri  and  Kolaba,  and  the  na:itt 
states  of  Janjini  and  Sawaatwari.  It  may  be  estimated  *l 
joo  m.  in  kagtbt  Mth  aa  aemft  bceadtb  of  aboat  40.  Fna 
tbe  moimtaiBi  oa  its  eastern  froatfer,  wUeb  ia  oae  place  attat 
a  height  of  4700  ft.,  tbe  surface,  narked  by  a  saccctrioa  «f 
irregular  hilly  spurs  from  the  Ghats,  slopes  to  the  westward. 
\^  iu  re  I  lie  mean  elevation  of  the  coast  is  not  more  than  100  it. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  mountain  streams,  but  noat 
of  any  magnitude,  traverse  the  country  in  the  same  diretth:'». 
One  of  the  most  stniuog  characteristics  of  the  climate  is  ibe«*>- 
leaceof  the  monsoon  rains— the  amu  annual  fall  at  MababakA- 
war  amouatbig  to  939  ia.  Tbe  coeat  bat  a  ttiaicbi  fncnl 
outline,  but  it  mudi  bfokea  into  tmaO  baya  and  baiboA 
This,  with  the  uninterrupted  \new  along  the  shore,  and  '-!« 
land  and  sea  breezes,  which  force  vessels  steering  along  tie 
coast  tn  bo  always  within  si^ht  of  it,  rendered  this  cou.".;7 
from  lime  immemorial  the  Kal  of  piracy^  and  ao  formidaii 
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had  the  pirates  become  in  the  i8th  century,  that  all  ships 
suffered  which  did  not  receive  a  pass  from  their  chiefs.  The 
Great  Mogul  maintained  »  fleet  ibr  the  eapteai  purpose  of 
cfcecUnt  tbcm,  and  thqr  «m  fitcqanitir  attaciMd  by  the 
Fortugucie.  Britiih  aumneMft  mt  piotectcd  by  ocaaioMi 
»expeditiont  from  Boadny;  but  tbe  friatidd  qwtea  «tt  not 
finally  extinguished  until  181 3.  Tbe  soutbein  Konkan  has 
given  its  name  to  a  dialect  of  Maratbi,  which  is  the  vernacular 
of  the  Roman  Cnl holies  of  Goa. 

KONTAGORA.  a  province  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Nortbent  Nigeria,  on  the  cost  bank  of  the  Niger  to  the  north 
of  N'upc  and  opposite  Borgu.  U  i»  bounded  W.  by  tbe  Niger, 
S.  by  the  province  of  Nupe,  E.  by  tbtt «f  Ztlfo,  and  N.  by  that 
of  Sokoto.  It  has  an  uen  of  i^sbb  tq,  m.  nnd  s  popubtioa 
estimated  at  about  80,0001.  At  tM  tbae  of  tbe  Britiih  occupa- 
tion of  Northern  Nigeria  the  province  formed  a  Fula  emirate. 
Before  the  Fula  domination,  which  was  established  in  1864, 
the  ancient  pagan  kingdom  of  Yauri  was  the  most  important 
of  the  lesser  kinf^doms  which  occupied  this  territory.  The 
Fula  conquest  was  made  from  Nupe  on  the  south  and  a'tribc 
of  independent  and  warhkc  pagans  continued  to  hold  the 
eomtiy  between  Kontagora  and  Sokoto  on  the  nortb.  The 
ptovinoe  «ai  brought  under  Bzitiah  A>i«»m»ti«yn  in  X90X  as  the 
Rsult  of  a  military  expedition  sent  to  prevent  andadmn  slave- 
raiding  in  British  protected  territory  and  of  threats  directed 
against  tbe  Britbh  military  statfon  of  Jebba  on  the  Niger.  The 
town  of  KontaRor.i  \v.i5  taken  in  January  of  igoi.  The  emir 
Ibrahim  fled,  and  hj^s  not  captured  till  early  in  190}.  The 
province,  after  having  been  held  for  a  time  in  military  orcujia- 
tion,  was  organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as 
tbe  rest  of  the  protectorate.  In  190J  Ibrahim,  after  agreeing 
to  tako  the  oath  oi  allcgiaBce  to  tlie  British  ctowa  and  to  acoqit 
tbe  nraal  fonditioiit  of  appotatnentt  wUch  Hwlittff  tha  abolition 
of  tbe  dave  trade  within  tha  ptovinoe,  ms  reinstated  as  emir 
and  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Since  then  tbe  de- 
velopment of  the  [)rovince  lias  prL.^'resscd  favourably.  Roatis 
have  been  opened  am!  Kuntagora  connected  by  telegraph  with 
hi-'-iclqi-iarlers  at  Zungeru.  British  courts  of  justice  have  been 
established  at  the  British  headquarters,  and  native  courts  in 
every  district.  In  1904  an  expedition  reduced  to  submission 
the  hitherto  independent  tribes  in  the  northern  belt,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  blodied  the  rand  to  SakolO.  Their  arms  were 
iumfiscatcd  and  thdr  countrf  omaiiod  a  district  of  the 
province  nnder  a  chief  and  a  Britiu  assSstant  lesfdent. 

KOORINGA  [Bunri  \|,  a  tiAvn  nf  Rurya  cnunfy,  South  Austrab'a 
on  Burra  Creek,  101  ni.  by  rail  N.b>  L.  01  Adelaide.  Top.  (iqoi), 
IQ94.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  and  agricultural  district  in 
which  large  areas  arc  devoted  to  wheat-growing.  The  famous 
Burra  Burra  copper  mine,  discovered  by  a  shepherd  in  1844,  is 
dose  to  llie  town,  wliile  ^ver  and  lead  ore  is  also  found  in  the 
vidoity. 

XflranCX  (CtSmiacK),  n  tmm  of  Germany,  in  tlw  Prussian 
province  of  Bnndenbmg,  on  an  irfand  in  tbe  Spree,  9  m.  S.EL 
from  Berlin  by  the  railway  to  FUrstenwalde.  Pop.  (1905),  17,711. 
It  contains  a  royal  residence,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
palace  which  belonged  to  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William. 
This  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  contains  a  fine  banqueting 
hall  and  a  chapel.  Otiter  buildings  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church  and  a  teachers'  seminary.  The  varied  in- 
dustries embrace  the  manufacture  of  glass,  linoleum,  sealing-wax 
and  iaic  la  tbe  vicinity  is  Spindlenfcld,  irith  invottaat  dyo- 
worka. 

KApcnick,  which  dates  from  tbe  lalh  century,  received 
municipal  rights  in  1115.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  became  tbe 
bone  of  contention  between  Brandenburg  and  Mtissiri,  but,  at 
the  issue  of  the  feud,  remained  with  the  former,  becoming  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  In  the 
palace  the  famous  court  martial  was  held  in  1730,  which  con- 
domned  the  crown-prince  of  I'ru.sia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Gnat,  to  death.  In  1906  th^  place  derived  qihenicml  fame 
fram  the  dariaf  feat  of  a  oobbltr,  eoa  Wilbda  Voift,  iriw. 
•ttind  aa  a  capMa  ia  Iba  anniy« 


his  apparent  rank  deceived,  took  the  mayor  prisoner,  on  a 
fictitious  charge  of  having  falsified  accounts  and  absconded  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  municipal  aumey.  The  "captain  of 
Kdpenlck  **  «as  anestedf,  tried,  and  aeateaesd  to  a  ton  of 
imprisonment. 

See  Graf  zu  Dohna,  Kurfuntlicht  ScUOsser  in  itr  Mark  Branden- 
burg (Berlin,  1890). 

KOPISCH,  AUGUST  (1799-1853),  German  poet,  was  bom  at 
Breslau  on  the  16th  of  May  1799.  In  1815  he  began  the  study 
of  painting  at  tbe  Prague  academy,  but  an  injury  to  his  liand 
pvedaded  the  prospects  of  any  great  aacecas  in  this  profession, 

and  be  turned  to  literature.  After  a  issidenoe  in  Dresden 
Kopisch  proceeded,  in  iSii,  to  Italy,  where,  at  Naples,  he 
formed  an  intimate  frieni!  hip  wiih  the  poet  August,  count  of 
Platen  Hallcrmund.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  a  quality 
wliich  enabled  him  in  company  with  Ernst  Fries  to  discover  tbe 
blue  grotto  of  Capri.  In  t8i8  he  settled  at  Berlin  and  was 
granted  a  pension  by  Fredericic  William  IV.,  who  in  1838  con- 
ferred upon  liim  the  title  of  professor.  He  died  at  Iferlin  on  the 
jrd  of  Febrvaiy  1853.  Kopisch  prodaced  some  very  or^iinal 
poetry,  light  in  language  and  in  form.  He  especiafly  treated 
legends  and  popular  subjects,  and  among  his  Gedkhtt  (Berlin, 
iS^6)  arc  some  naive  and  humorous  little  pieces  .<iu(h  as  Die 
Hiitorie  ion  Noah,  Die  II(inz<'m-inn(hcn .  Djs  f/une  Tier  and 
Der  Schcidcrjurs^e  vnn  KrippiUdt.  which  became  widely 
popular.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  (Berlin,  1840),  and  under  the  title  .^|nMil(BcriiR,  S^sfl) 
a  collection  of  translations  of  Italian  folk  songs. 
KofMsch's  collected  works  were  published  in  5  vols.  (Dcrfin,  1856.) 

KOPP,  HERMANN  FRANZ  MORITZ  (1S17-1892),  German 
diemist,  was  Iwm  on  the  30th  of  October  1817  at  Uaaau*  wfasra 
bis  father,  Johann  Heinrich  Kopp  (1  i7J-ii^»  a  phyiicil^i  ma 
profeiMC  of  chamisti^  piqraica  and  aatanl  Ustoty  at  tba 

Lyceum. 

.■\ftcr  attending  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  studied 
at  M.irhtirg  and  Heidelberg,  an<i  then,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
I.ifl 'l;,  \vc  nt  in  to  Ciii  ^scn,  where  he  became  a  priv<ttdoifnl 
in  1 84 1,  and  professor  of  chemistry  twelve  years  later.  In  1864 
he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  the  same  cai>acity,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  his  death  on  the  loth  of  February  189a.  Kopp 
devoted  himself  especially  to  physico-chemical  inquiries,  and  in 
the  liiatoiy  of  rhrmifal  theory  his  name  is  associated  wit  h  sevsial 
of  the  moat  important  oorrebtfons  of  the  physical  properties  of 
substances  with  their  chemical  constitution.  Much  of  his  work 
was  concerned  with  specific  volumes,  the  conception  of  which  hr 
set  forth  in  a  paper  published  when  he  was  only  twcr-.ty-lwo 
years  of  age;  and  the  principles  he  csi,ilih-,!ic.l  have  formed  the 
ba-sis  of  subsequent  investigations  in  that  subject,  although  his 
results  have  in  some  cases  undergone  modification.  Another 
question  to  which  he  gave  much  attention  was  the  connexion  of 
tlie  boiling-point  of  coaipoHnda,  organic  ones  hi  particular,  with 
thdr  compositioB.  In  additioa  to  tbasa  and  other  laboriooa 
researches,  Kopp  wasaprolific  writeiii  In  1843-1847  he  published 
a  comprehensive  History  of  CAenmfry,  in  four  volumes,  to  which 
thriL' supplements  \^cre  aiWtd  in  186(^1875.  The  Derrlopment 
of  Chemistry  in  Recent  Timet  a|jptared  in  1871-1874,  and  in  1.SS6 
he  published  a  work  in  two  volumt  -,  on  Alchemy  in  Ancient  dii'l 
Modern  Times.  In  addition  he  wrote  (1S63)  on  theoretical  and 
phvsical  chcmiBtqr  fat  tba  Graham-Otto  Ltkrhudt  der  Ckemie, 
and  for  many  yaan  aafrtad  Liebig  hk  edithig  tba  Aimalm  der 
Chmris      lha  futitthtitU. 

He  most  not  be  confused  with  Eim.  Kopp  (1817-1875),  who, 
bom  at  Warselnbeim,  Alsace,  became  in  r847  professor  of 
toxicology  and  chemistry  at  the  fj  ulc  suju'Ticurc  (!<  Pharmacie 
at  Strasburg,  in  1S49  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at 
I-ausannc,  in  1852  chemist  to  a  Turkey-red  factory  near  Man- 
chester, in  1868  professor  of  technology  at  Turin,  and  finally,  in 
1871,  professor  oi  technical  chemistiy  at  tha  Polytecfaaic  ol 
SMrich,  where  be  died  hi  1875. 

KOnritlA*  or  Koiuu  (Bulgarian  V«Us«,  Cmk  Vilitsa),  a 
t««a  of  Macedaoia,  Busopoaa  ttefcqri  in  tha  vaagwc  of  Sakoka, 
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silualcd  600  ft.  above  sca-lcvcl,  on  the  river  Vardar,  an<l  on  the 
Salonioi-Mitrovitza  railway,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Uskub.  Pop.  (1905), 
about  23,000.  Ropriilu  has  x  flourishing  trade  in  silk;  maize 
and  mulberries  are  cuh  ivatcd  in  the  Deighbotvhood.  The  Oicek 
•ml  Bulgirian  names  of  the  town  may  he  oorrupt  fanns  of  the 
•adcat  Bybaon,  described  bjr  Folyliiiia  as  the  chkf  dty  of 
faeonia. 

KORA.  or  Cora,  an  ancient  town  of  Northern  India,  in  the 
Fatchpur  distrit  l  uf  the  Unitcil  I'roviiircs.  Pup.  (1001),  2S06. 
As  the  capital  of  u  M.ihoniriKd.in  province,  it  gave  il*  name  to 
part  of  the  tract  (with  .Ml.itiab.id)  granted  by  Locd  CKve  tO  the 
titular  Mogul  cnipcror,  Shah  Alam,  in  1765. 

KORAN.  The  Koran  (Kor'in)  is  the  saaed  Book  of  Iskun. 
flo  which  the  leltgioB  of  noie  thao  two  hundied  wiUfiftiia  of 
Mahonnwdtutt  is  fMadad,  Mag  npided  hy  than  is  the 
immediate  word  of  Oed.  And  ahice  the  use  of  the'  Koran  in 
public  worship,  in  sdiooh  and  otherwise,  is  much  more  eitensive 
than,  for  exampli',  thi  iiiul.i.^i  of  the  Bible  in  most  Christian 
countries,  it  h.is  Ixxii  (ruiy  ilcscriln-d  as  the  most  widely-read 
book  in  existence.  This  circunistaiirc  .1! mc  is  sutlicient  to  give 
it  an  urgent  claim  on  our  attention,  wlicilicr  it  suit  our  taste  and 
fall  in  with  our  religious  and  philosophical  views  or  not.  Besides, 
it  is  the  work  of  Mahomet,  and  as  such  is  fitted  to  afford  a  due 
to  the  spiritual  devdopnent  of  that  neat  MHOeMful  of  all  pro- 
Blicta  aad  sdighMii  penooeMtte.  It  Mmt  Im  owaad  that  the 
ant  penttal  teifevcs  00  a  Etiropean  an  bnpreatioB  of  chaotic 

confusion — not  that  the  book  is  so  very  extensive,  for  it  h  n(<l 
quite  as  larRc  as  the  New  Tcsiamcni.  1  his  impression  can  in 
s<inie  degree  Ke  n:<j<!ituil  only  by  the  applicatiOQ  Oi  •  ditical 
analysis  with  the  assisl.i.'ue  of  .Arabian  tradition. 
,  To  the  faith  of  the  Moslems,  as  has  been  said,  the  Koran  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  such  also  is  the  claim  which  the  book  itself 
idvaacee.  Per  enept  in  sur.  i.— which  b  e  pnycr  for  men— and 
■ome few peangee irhete  Mahomet  (vi.  104,  ii4;nnrii.  93;  xlii.8) 
or  the  anfda  (idx.  6s;  xxxvii.  164  sqq.)  speak  m  the  first  person 
without  the  intervention  of  the  usual  imperative  "  say  "  (sing,  or 
pi.),  the  speaker  throiighoi.it  is  God,  either  in  the  first  person 
singular  or  more  commonly  the  plural  of  majesty  "  wc."  The 
same  mode  of  atidress  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  |)rophcts  of  the 
Old  Testament;  the  human  |>crsonality  dis.ippc.irs,  in  the  moment 
of  inspiration,  behind  the  (kx)  by  whom  it  is  filled.  But  all  the 
gnetcst  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  fall  back  sf>ecdily  upon  the 
■MM««««in|f  human  "  I ";  while  in  the  Kotan  the  divfne  "  I "  is 
the  stereotyped  fonn  of  addreaa.  Mabeoiet,  however,  reaUy  felt 
I  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  God;  tfais  con- 
sciousness was  no  doubt  brighter  at  liis  first  appear- 
ance  than  it  after^vards  became,  but  it  never 
entirely  forsook  him.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  doubt  his  good- 
f.iith,  not  even  in  the  c.tscs  in  which  the  moral  fni.iliiy  of  his 
actions  leaves  most  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  all,  the  dominant 
fact  remains,  that  to  the  end  he  was  zealous  for  his  God  and  for 
the  lalvation  of  his  people,  nay,  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  ami 
that  be  never  lost  the  uncotxtueiable  certainty  of  hb  divine 


The  ntionale  of  revelation  is  explained  in  the  Koran  itself  as 
follows:  In  heaven  is  the  original  text  ("  the  mother  of  the 
book,"  xliii.  3;  "a  conce.dtd  book,"  Iv.  77;  "a  wcll-puarded 
tablet,"  Ixxxv.  3  j).  Uy  thi  pr. 1  of  "  sending  down  "  (laiizll), 
one  piece  after  another  was  comrnunirated  to  the  Prophet.  The 
mediator  was  an  angel,  who  is  called  sometimes  the  "  Spirit  " 
(xxvi.  t9j).  tometioKS  tlie  "  holy  Spirit "  (xvi.  104),  and  at  a  later 
time  "Gabriel"  (only  {aii.9t,9Sjfni.  4).  Thb  aagd  dictates 
the  revelation  to  the  Prophet,  who  repeats  it  after  him,  and  after- 
wards proclaims  it  to  the  world  (Ixxxvii.  6,  ttc).  It  is  plain  that 
We  have  here  a  somewhat  crude  attempt  of  the  Prophet  to  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  more  or  less  unconscious  proce-'S  dy  wltich  his 
ide.Tv  .irose  .inr|  gr-K'u.illy  took  .shape  in  his  m;nd.  It  h  no 
wonder  if  in  such  confused  imagery  the  details  are  not  always 
self-consistent.  When,  for  example,  this  heavenly  archetype  is 
said  to  Ih>  in  the  hands  of  "exalted  scribcs  "  (IxxX.  tS  Sqq.), 
this  see  ms  a  tr.in>ition  to  8  quite  different  set  of  ideas,  namely, 
the  books  of  fate,  or  the  leooidoIaUhMWBactioni  cencepthm 


which  arc  .ictually  found  in  the  Koran.  It  is  to  be  observed,  it 
allever'.is,  th.tt  M.ihomet's  transcendental  idea  of  God,  assBciiig 
exalted  altogether  above  the  world,  excludes  the  thought  of 
direct  intercourse  between  the  Prophet  and  God. 

It  is  an  explicit  statener  of  the  Koran  that  the  sacred  hook 
was  revealed  ("  sent  down  ")  by  God,  not  all  at  once,  but  pi«e» 
meal  and  gradually  (xxv.  34).  This  is  evident  rij,>niii 
from  the  actual  composition  of  the  book,  and  hPtmtiUm 
confirmed  by  Moslem  tradition.  That  is  to  say,*^"""- 
Mahomet  issued  his  revelations  in  fly  leaves  of  greater  or  Ie>> 
extent.  A  single  piece  of  this  Ivind  was  called  either,  like  ih( 
entire  collection,  kor'dn,  i.e.  "  recitation,"  "  reading,"  or,  better 
still,  is  the  equivalent  of  Aramaic  teryini  "  leciionary  ";or  iit<K 
"  writing  or  j«ra,  which  ia  periiaps  the  hiU-Ucbrew  shM^ 
Md  means  literaBy  "  leriea."  The  last  became,  fat  the  Hctiae 
of  Mahomet,  the  regular  designation  of  the  individual  sectioa 
as  distinguished  from  the  whole  collection;  and  accordingly  it  a 
the  name  given  to  the  sep.ir.ile  ch.iptcrs  of  the  existing  Koria. 
These  chnplers  are  of  very  untf]u.d  length.  Since  many  of  ihe 
shorter  iii.i  >  .in-  undouhte'lly  complete  in  themselves,  il  is  niturd 
to  assume  that  the  longer,  which  are  sometimes  very  compre- 
hensive, have  arisen  from  the  amalgamation  of  x'arious  originall; 
distinct  revelations.  Thissuppofilioaisfavoucdhy  tbennnia> 
ous  traditions  wUch  give  ns  the  cticamstances  under  wWch  thh 
or  that  diect  piece,  now  tncoqwrated  in  a  larger  section,  ns 
revealed;  and  a!so  by  the  fact  that  the  connexion  of  thought  ia 

the  present  sQras  ofti  n  seems  to  be  inli  rriipled.  And  in  fcalit; 
many  pieces  of  the  ImiR  >Cir.-is  have  to  l>c  severed  out  asoriginjl^ 
indeper  leni .  even  in  the  short  ones  parts  are  often  found  whi^i 
cannot  have  been  there  at  first.  At  the  same  time  wc  mnn 
beware  of  carrying  this  sifting  operation  too  far, — as  NdWekt 
now  believes  himself  to  have  done  in  his  earlier  works,  and  is 
Sprenger  also  sometimes  seems  to  do.  That  some  sftrms  WOeri 
considerable  length  fnm  the  first  Is  seen,  for  CRamplc,  from  vL. 
whidi  contains  a  short  fntroductlon,  then  the  history  of  Joseph, 
and  then  a  few  concluding  obscrv.-itions,  ,Tnd  is  therefore  po- 
fectly  homogeneous.  In  like  manner,  xx  ,  which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Moses,  forms  a  coRiidcte  wbcJt- 
Thc  same  is  true  of  xviii.,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  fall  ir.ta 
several  pieces;  the  history  of  the  seven  sleepers,  the  groteviuc 
narrative  about  Moses,  and  that  about  Alexander  "  the  Uomcti.* 
are  all  connected  together,  and  the  saoe  rliiyne  through  the 
whole  sQra.  Even  in  the  separate  oamtlons  wc  may  ohsene 
how  leadiiy  the  Koran  passes  from  one  subject  to  antMher.bov 
little  care  is  taken  to  express  all  the  transitions  of  thought,  jri 
how  frequently  clauses  are  omitietl,  which  are  almost  indispcnv 
alilc.  We  arc  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  in  every  case  where  tl* 
connexion  in  the  Koran  is  obscure,  to  say  that  it  is  really  brckcs, 
and  set  it  down  as  the  clumsy  paicin\ork  of  a  later  hand.  Evca 
in  the  old  Arabic  poetry  such  abrupt  transitions  are  of  vtrj 
frequent  occurrence.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the  Koran,  after 
a  new  subject  has  been  entered  on,  to  return  gradually  or  sod- 
deidy  to  the  former  theme,—*  proof  that  there  at  least  separa- 
tion is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  short,  however  imperfectly  tie 
Koran  may  have  been  redacted,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
present  sQras  are  identical  with  the  originals. 

How  these  revelations  actu  illy  arose  in  .Mahomet's  rpind  hi 
question  wh  .  !i  il  i^  :ilirji^t  i'Mc  to  discuss  as  it  wo':l  I  ') 
analyse  the  «orkings  of  the  mind  of  a  poet.  In  his  early  car.  r, 
sometimes  perhaps  in  its  later  stages  aho,  many  revclal  ions  rr.-iH 
have  burst  fnm  luB  In  mwoatfoUable  endtement,  so  that  k 
conM  not  pessRify  Ngsid  than  otherwise  than  as  divine  iMpin> 
tions.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  no  cold  83rsteni}'^ 
thinker,  but  an  Oriental  visionary,  brought  op  In  crass  supers' - 
tion,  and  without  intellecliial  di^-cij-line;  ,1  ni:in  w!iii<;/-  nrrvca 
teniiseranicnt  had  been  jKivverfully  worked  on  by  .i>.<(ic  .■lusteff- 
ties,  .ind  who  was  all  the  more  irritated  1  y  the  o!>p"''>i'ion  1« 
en- (.uniered,  because  he  had  little  of  the  heroic  in  his  njnt. 
Fill!  d  with  his  religio'is  ideas  and  visions,  he  might  well  fi  y 
he  heard  the  angel  bidding  him  tedte  what  was  said  to  hi» 
There  may  have  been  many  a  revstatlen  of  this  kind  whIAnnoK 
evcrhsaidlMtUm8slf,eshefepcaledlttoUnsclf  in  tbei 
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of  die  a|^t  OmwBL  4).  Indeed  the  Koran  itself  admittUutt  ke 
foi«ot  MNM  nuNhtioB*  Onacm,  7).  But  by  i«r  the  peMMt 
piit«(  the  book  bvndDabtedly  the  rank  of  deybentkm,  toadied 

me  or  less  with  emotion,  and  aninuted  by  a  certain  rhetorical 
nther  than  poetical  glow.  Many  pas&aKes  arc  based  upon  purely 
inttlli  cUi.'il  reflection.  It  is  said  that  Mahomet  occasionally 
uttered  such  a  p.i.ssagc  immediately  alter  one  of  those  epileptic 
fits  which  not  only  his  followers,  but  (for  a  time  at  least)  he  him- 
self also,  Itsaided  as  tokens  of  intercourse  with  the  higbcf  po' 
If  that  b  tiie  cose,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  trick 
ia  the  ttlemwe  «(  the  nvelAtiao  or  in  tbe  fit  itacU. 

How  the  virfow  piceee  of  the  Konn  took  Btouy  farai  it 
uncertain.  Melioinet  himself,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  never 
wrote  down  anything.  The  question  whether  he 
could  read  and  write  has  U-cn  much  debated 
among  Moslem?;,  unfortunately  more  with  dog- 
matic nrguments  and  s[)uriou5  ir.idilions  than  authentic  proofs. 
At  present  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  he  was  not  altogether 
ilBonnt  of  tbcM  arts,  but  that  from  want  of  practice  be  found 
il  oomiiileiit  to  n^plor  aoine  one  dbe  wkcaever  ii«  bed  aaythiog 
tomlte.  Aftertbe  nv*ltMit»lfed{Hi(AJk6»t)«»ai8teld 
tlut  short  pieces — chiefly  legal  decisions — wen  talwn  down 
immediately  after  they  were  revealed,  by  an  adherent  wbmn  be 
summoned  for  the  purpose;  so  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  publication.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  Mecca,  where 
the  art  of  writing  was  commoner  than  in  Meilina,  he  alri  ail y 
begun  to  have  his  oracles  committed  to  writing.  That  even  long 
pocthMOl  the  Koran  existed  in  written  form  from  an  early  date 
— y  be  inttty  nidy  inlened  fiom  viriowi  iii(Uc»tioii»;e^iecialiy 
htm  the  fiiet  that  b  Mecca  the  fmphet  had  canted  knetthMie 
to  be  made,  and  pieoea  to  be  erased  In  his  previous  revelations. 
For  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  knew  the  longer  sOras  by  heart  so 
perfectly  that  he  was  able  altera  time  to  lay  his  finger  upon  any 
particular  passage.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  he  may  have 
relied  too  much  on  his  memory.  For  cx.imple,  he  seems  to  have 
occasionally  dictated  thesametfinito  different  persons  in  slightly 
different  terms.  In  such  onCi»  BO  doubt,  he  may  have  partly 
intended  to  Introduce  iBOfBSvanitnta;  and  to  loag  as  the  diflcr* 
cnc*  tna  oaeidy  in  opnafon,  witlioul  affectfaf  tke  aoMc^  it 
could  occasion  no  perplexity  to  his  followen.  None  of  them  had 
literary  pedantry  enough  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  divine 
revelation  on  that  pruan'l.  In  jxirlicular  in^ilanccs.  however, 
the  ditTcrente  of  reading;  \v.is  too  imporlatit  to  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  Koran  itself  confwses  (hat  the  unbelievers  cast  it  up 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Prophet  that  God  sometimes  subetituted  one 
verse  for  another  (xvi.  103).  On  one  oocasioa,  wkm  m  dispute 
an»e  between  two  of  hit  own  foUowaia  to  the  tOM  Mdiag  of 
a  passage  wbidi  both  had  icudvad  ban  tlie  FMiihat  Umicif, 
Mahomet  it  aaid  to  have  explained  that  the  Koran  was  revealed 
in  seven  fonns.  In  this  apparently  genuine  diet  um  seven  stands, 
of  course,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  an  indefinite  biit  limited 
number.  But  one  may  im.iginc  what  a  world  of  trouble  it  has 
cost  the  Moslem  theologians  to  explain  the  saying  in  accordance 
with  their  dogmatic  beliefs.  A  great  number  of  cxplanati uns 
arc  current,  some  of  which  claim  thtMtthority  of  the  Prophet 
Mnuelf;  aa,  indeed,  fictiiiout  vttetaBcea  of  Mahomet  play 
thronghoiit  a  coaiplcuoat  pait  in  the  engetb  of  the  Koean. 
One  very  favourite,  but  utterly  untenable  interpretatiOR  it  that 
the  "  seven  forms,"  are  seven  difTerent  Arabic  dialects. 

When  sjch  iliscrcpancics  came  to  the  cognizance  of  ^fahomel 
it  was  doubtless  his  desire  that  only  one  of  the  conllicting  texts 
should  be  considered  auilu  nlic;  only  he  never  gave 
himself  much  trouble  to  have  his  wish  carried  into 
cfTeci.  Although  in  theory  he  was  an  upholder 
of  verbal  bispiraiion,  he  did  not  piaktlie  doctrine  to  itacKtreme 
eomequences;  his  practical  good  sente  dU  not  take  theae  things 
so  strict !>  .'s  thr  theologians  of  later  centuries.  Sometimes, 
however,  lie  dji!  su[)prcss  whole  sections  or  verses,  enjoining 
his  followers  to  e:7,icc  or  forget  them,  nr.d  ileelaring  them  to  be 
"  abroi^jicd."  A  very  remarkable  c.i.se  is  that  of  the  two  verses 
in  liii ,  when  he  had  recognized  three  heathen  goddesses  as 
caaitedbeinti,poi8casiDfiaflaanc«  with  God.  Xhithadoccuned 


in  a  moment  of  weakness,  in  order  that  by  sacfanpiOBliM,  which 
yet  left  Allah  in  hit  kf ty  poHtieo,  he  nkhl  taia  mar  his  feUo  w 
countrymen.  TUt  object  he  acUevad,Mitaeaa  Ma  conadeace 
smote  him,  and  be  dedutd  thcat  woidt  to  havc  bcoi  an  iiHpink> 

(ion  of  Satan. 

So  much  for  abrogated  readings;  the  case  is  somewhat  different 
when  we  come  to  the  abrogation  of  laws  and  directioos  to  the 
Moslems,  wluch  often  occurs  in  the  Koran.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  at  vaiianoe  with  Mahomcl's  idea  ^^^^^f^ 
of  God.  God  is  to  him  an  abaokta  detpot,  wlio 
deckuca  a  tking  right  wmaf  linn  winlMR^  but 
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by  hti  afbittaiy  iat.  Tfab  God  vaiiet  httcoanunds  at  pleasure, 
prescribes  one  law  for  the  Christians,  another  for  the  Jc\s  .s  ai  d 
a  third  for  the  Moslems;  nay,  he  even  changes  his  in.-,truHiuns 
to  the  Mtjslems  when  it  pleases  him.  Thus,  for  e.xample,  the 
Koran  contains  very  ditfcrent  direttit)ns,  suited  to  var>ing 
circumstances,  as  to  the  treatment  which  idolalcra  arc  to  receive 
at  the  Itands  of  believers.  But  Mahomet  showed  no  aaiicty  to 
have  tbcw  tupecMded  enactments  destroyed.  Bdievea  conid 
be  ia  no  nncertainty  aa  to  wbicb  of  two  contradictonr  pamgit 
ifinained  in  force;  and  tkey  might  ttill  find  edification  in  that 
wbicb  had  become  obsolete.  That  bier  generations  might  not 
so  easily  distinguish  the  "  abrogated  "  from  the  "  abrogating  " 
did  pot  occur  to  Mahomet,  whose  vision,  naturally  enough, 
seldom  extended  to  the  future  of  his  religious  community. 
Current  events  were  invariably  kept  in  view  in  the  revelations. 
In  Medina  it  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Faithful  to  obser\'e 
bow  often  God  gave  them  the  answer  to  nqHCatMnwkotc  settle- 
ment waa  tugently  required  at  the  moment.  The  tame  alivei6 
ai^ieaia  in  a  leaaaik  «f  the  ^liph  Otkman  about  a  doubtful 
case: "  If  the  Apostle  of  God  were  still  ah've,  methinks  there  Imd 
been  a  Koran  passage  revealed  on  this  point."  Not  unfretjucntly 
the  divine  word  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  advice  which 
Mahomet  had  received  from  his  most  intimate  disciples.  "  Omar 
w.ts  many  a  time  of  a  certain  opinion,"  says  one  tiaditioOf  "  ai^ 
the  Koran  waa  then  revealed  accordingly." 

The  conlenlinfiha different  parts  of  the  Koran  arc  extremely 
vsded.  Mangr  pawagm  ooasitt  of  tiieological  or  moral  reflec- 
tioni.  W«  ate  lemindad  of  the  flNatneia,  tho  rinns 
goodness,  the  righteousness  of  God  aa  manifested  ofme 
in  Nature,  in  history,  and  in  revelation  through 
the  prophets,  especially  through  Mahomet.  God  is  magnified 
as  the  One,  the  .Ml-powerful.  Idolatry  and  all  deification  of 
created  bcink'^,  such  as  the  worship  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  are  unsparingly  condemned.  The  joys  of  Leaven  and 
the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  in  vivid  lentuous  imagery,  as  is  also 
the  tenor  of  the  wlwla  cnation  at  the  advent  of  tiie  lut  day  and 
the  JodfaMBt  at  tfaa  woild.  BeMteww  tcecive  geneial  moial 
instruct  ioo,  as  well  as  directions  for  special  circtunstances.  The 
lukewarm  are  rebuked,  the  enemies  threatened  with  terrible 
pnntshmcnt,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  To  the  sccp:iv  il  tlic 
truth  of  Islam  is  held  forth;  and  a  certain,  not  very  cogent, 
mcthcKl  of  dcmom>tration  prcdorr.in.it«.  In  many  passages  the 
s.icrcd  book  falls  into  a  difiuse  preaching  Style,  others  seem  more 
like  proclamations  or  flCMnl OldMS.  A  gltat  number  contain 
ceremonial  or  civil  lawti  or  even  apedal  comaunda  to  ifldividualt 
down  to  ancfc  auttem  as  the  icgvhtkm  of  Mahonetia  harem. 
In  not  a  few  definite  qncationa  are  answered  wluch  had  actually 
been  propourtded  to  tlie  Prophet  by  believers  or  infidels. 
Mahomet  himself,  too,  rc{>eate(liy  receives  direct  injunctions, 
and  does  not  escape  an  occasional  rebuke.  One  s&ra  (L)  is  a 
prayer,  two  (cxiii.  cxiv.)  are  magical  formulae.  MamrtOiaatraat 
of  a  single  topic,  others  embrace  several. 

From  the  mass  of  material  comprised  in  the  Koran — and  the 
account  we  have  given  ia  far  from  eahauitivo— we  should  select 
the  blsterici  of  the  andent  propbeta  and  aaints 
as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest.  The  purpose  of 
Mahomet  is  to  show  from  these  histories  how  God  in  former 
times  had  rewarded  the  righteous  an.!  punished  their  enemies. 
For  the  most  part  the  old  prophets  only  serve  to  introduce 
a  little  variety  in  point  of  form,  for  they  are  almost  in  every 
case  facsimilca  of  Mahomet  bimsdr.  They  preach  exaaly  like 
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Urn,  they  lolm  t»  Mnff  fhe  vcqr  mmt  diatse*  igsfaut  tbdr 

opponents,  who  on  tbdr  part  behave  exactly  as  the  unbeliev- 
ing inhabitants  of  Mecca.  The  Koran  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
Moahcontendagainst  the  worshipof  certain  false  gods,  mentioned 
by  name,  who  were  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  of  Mahomet's  time. 
In  an  adiirtis  \vtii<;h  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham  (xxvi.  75  sqq  ), 
the  reader  quite  forgets  that  it  is  Abraham,  and  not  Mahomet 
(or  God  himsdOiVlio  is  speaking.  Other  narratives  are  intended 
ntber  for  amnsement,  although  they  are  ahng/a  well  mioacd 
ifith  edafjriBf  phmok  II  b  no  wonder  ttet  the  ftdkM  Kof^ 
lisMtcs  tho^lht  tkanHMteaf  tte  Sana  Mt  nearly  so  enter- 
taining aa  tMae  of  Iteitem  and  UpnSUr,  rdetcd  by  Na<jr  the 
son  of  IJirith,  who  had  learned  in  the  course  of  his  trade  journeys 
on  the  Eupliratcs  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Persians.  But 
the  Prophet  \v2s  so  exasperated  by  this  rivalry  that  when  N.idr 
fell  into  his  power  after  the  battle  of  fiadr,  be  caused  him  to  be 
executed;  although  in  dl  Otte  CMH  he  IMdlbr  pMdened  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

These  histories  are  chiefly  ebovt  Scripture  characters,  espe- 
dally  those  of  the  OM  Tertewcnt,  Bet  tbedemUanefireni  the 
KiiaiiMia  Biblicil  BeiietlfCB  en  veqt  wieHteili  Ibnjr  ef  the 
ttwOM  alterations  are  found  in  the  legendary  anecdotes 
of  the  Jewish  Haggada  and  the  New  Testament 
"*  Apocrypha;  but  many  more  arc  due  perhnps  to 
misconceptions  such  as  only  a  listener  (not  the  rcidcr  <if  a  hook) 
could  fall  into.  One  would  suppose  that  the  most  igntir.int  Jew 
could  never  have  mistaken  Haman,  the  minister  of  Ahasucrus, 
for  the  minister  of  Pharaoh,  as  happens  in  the  Koran,  or  identified 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  with  Maiy  (»Mari&m),  the  mother 
of  Christ.  So  long,  however,  aa  we  hne  no  doser  acquaintance 
«Uk  Arab  Judaism  and.  Ouittianlty,  «•  nnit  elmgra  ledwn 
with  the  poadbSBtf  that  meny  ef  ueae  mhtahft  were  due  to 
•dbenote  ef  these  reUgions  who  neie  Ua  authorities,  or  were  a 
naTve  reproduction  of  versioiu  already  widely  accepted  by  his 
cuntcmporaries.  In  addition  to  his  misconceptions  there  arc 
sundry  capricious  alterations,  some  of  thrm  vcr>'  grotesque,  due 
to  Mahomet  himself.  For  instance,  in  his  if;n(j.-.incc  of  every- 
thing out  of  Arabia,  he  makes  the  fertility  of  Egypt — where  rain 
is  almost  never  seen  and  never  missed — dcyewd  «m  lehl  InetWld 
el  the  iaundatkoe  ol  the  Nik  (xii.  49). 

It  b  uaeertabi  nhaihcr  hb  account  el  Aleauder  was  borrowed 
from  Jews  or  Chiiftlani^  dnoe  the  moenee  of  Ahnandcr  be- 
longed to  the  stereotyped  Bleratmeof  that  age.  Thedcscription 
of  .Mtxandcr  "  the  Horned  "  in  the  Koran  is,  however,  in 
accordance  wish  the  result  of  recent  researches,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Syrian  legrnd  d.iting  from  A.D.  514-515  (Th.  Niildeke,  "  Beitriigc 
zur  Gesch.  dcs  Alexandcrromancs  "  in  Denksckrijttn  Akad.  Wicn, 
vol.  zxxviii.  No.  5,  p.  aj,  &c.).  According  to  this,  God  caustd 
horns  to  grow  on  Aleniider's  head  to  co^iJe  tim  to  overthrow 
all  things.  TUs  detail  «f  the  legend  b  wHtBietrily  traceable,  as 
Hottinfer  taeg age  inppeeed,  to  the  n— ewwewiae on  vUcft 
Abemdie  b  lepttiented  vitt  the  leniV  hone  ef  Annnon.' 
BoMet  Jewbb  and  Christbn  hbtocbs  then  en  a  few  about  old 
Arabian  prophets.  In  these  be  seems  to  have  handled  his 
■att  rials  even  more  frecFy  than  in  the  others. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  Mahomet  di  1 
not  make  use  of  written  suur(  i  s.  Coincidences  and  divergences 
alike  can  always  be  accounted  for  by  oral  communications  from 
Jews  whoknewelittbeildChltatbBS  who  knew  next  to  nothing. 
Even  in  the  tan  pesaum  where  we  can  trace  direct  resemblances 
t»theteil«ftheOld'nBlameBt(cf.ad.MSirtlhFkxixvii.  29; 
I.  5  with  Ps.  xxvii.  tt)  or  the  New  (cf.  viL  48  with  Luke 
xvi.  34;  xlvi.  19  with  Luke  zvi.  >s),  there  fa  nothing  more  than 
might  readily  hive  Ih  rn  pit  V:<  d  >]p  in  cnnvt  rs.Ttion  with  any  Jew 
or  Christian.  In  Mcdin.i,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Jcas  of  some  culture,  he  Itarntd  some 
things  out  of  the  Mishna,  e.g.  v.  35  corrcs{K>n<ls  .llnlo^l  word  for 

'  Reproductioni  of  such  Ptolemaic  and  I.v*im.vhan  coins  arc  to 
be  found  in  J.  I.  Bernouilll,  Pie  rrhiiilenrn  Darsletiunfen  Altxanders 
4.  Gr.  (Munich.  1905),  Tab.  Vlll.;  also  in  Theodor  Schreiber, 
"  Studicn  Obcr  das  Bildaiaa  Mcxandcrs  dcs  Or."  In  the  41*.  JMkS. 
CmlUfktfUir  Wisimuditfin,  Bd.  nU  (190J).  Tab^  XIIL 


so-*- 


word  «flh  Wdum  ftnlsMi  hr.  5;  compnn  dto  fl.  iffs  «ltli 

Mishna  Btrak'hoth  L  2.  That  these  are  only  cases  of  oral  com- 
munication will  be  admitted  by  any  one  with  tlie  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances.  Otherwise  wc  might  even  conclude 
that  Mahomet  had  studied  the  Talmud;  r  ^.  the  regulation  as  to 
ablution  by  rubbing  with  sand,  ulirrc  w.mr  c.r.not  b<  obtained 
(iv.  46),  corresponds  to  a  talmudic  ordinance  {Btrak'hoth  15  «). 
CM  Christianity  be  can  have  been  able  to  learn  very  iittje,  even 
in  Medina;  as  may  be  seen  from  theabend  I  leTiW  j  nf  t  ha  leeilin 
tbn  of  the  Eocfaarist  in  IIS  sqq.  Vor  dM  net,  b  ta  hl^ 
improbable  that  baton  the  Koran  any  nd  lllBHMry  peodoctbn 
—anything  that  could  he  strictly  called  a  beet  ftiited  fai  the 
Arabic  language. 

In  point  of  style  and  artistic  effect,  the  dilTcrunl  parti  of  the 
Koran  arc  of  very  unequal  value.  An  unprrjuiiiccd  and  < 
reader  will  certainly  find  very  few  passages  where 
his  aesthetic  susceptibilities  arc  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. But  he  will  often  be  struck,  especially  in  the  older  ptece^ 
by  a  wild  force  of  passion,  and  a  \'igorous,  if  not  rich,  imagination 
Descriptions  of  heaven  and  heiit  and  alkebna  to  Ged'e  wedti*! 
in  Nature,  not  unfreqneatljr  alioir  •  cottabi  enMrnnt  ef  peetfe 
power.  In  other  places  also  the  atyb  b  aoowtimes  lively  and 
impressive;  though  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  come  acroa  soch 
strains  of  touching  simplicity  as  in  the  middle  of  xciii.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Koran  is  decidedly  prosaic;  much  of  it  indeed 
is  stitT  in  stvlc.  Of  course,  with  such  a  variety  of  material,  we 
cannot  expect  every  p;trt  to  be  equally  vivadoiu,  or  imaginative, 
or  poetic  A  decree  about  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  a  point 
of  ritual,  must  necessarily  be  expressed  La  ptoae,  if  it  is  to  be 
intelligible.  No  one  complains  of  the  dvil  laws  in  Exodus  or  tht 
aaciiJidal  iHaal  in  Levitkea.  beeaeae  tlMf  want  the  fine!  leafah 
or  the  tandimsos  of  Denteranoeqr.  Bat  Mahomet^  mlstett 
consists  in  persistent  and  slavish  adherence  to  the  semi-poetic 
form  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  in  accordance  with  his  own 
taste  and  that  of  his  hearers.  For  instance,  he  employs  rhyme 
in  dealing  with  the  most  prosaic  subjects,  and  thus  produces 
the  disagrecalilc  elTtct  of  incongruity  betwcL-n  style  and  matter. 
It  has  to  be  considered,  however,  that  many  of  those  semooiziog 
pieces  which  are  so  tedious  to  us,  espedaily  when  «e  ned  two 
nr  thmn  In  iiirrrsiinn  dinitispi  in  e  TnijlBsiiiqiieln  liendelhrn), 
most  have  had  n  qelte  dMIewnt  efeet  when  tedted  vnds  die 
bundngafynndenthebencneoaof  Mecca.  Theee,  thoe^Ms 
about  Cod^  greetness  end  man's  duty,  wfaicfa  are  familiar  to  os 
from  chil dlinnd,  were  all  new  to  the  hearers — it  is  ht:ir-;r-  we 
have  to  tliink  of  in  the  first  instance,  not  readers — to  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  every  allusion  had  a  meaning  which  often  escapes 
our  notice.  When  Mahomet  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  creating  the  clouds,  and  bringing  thent  across  the  cheerless 
desert,  and  pouring  them  out  on  tim  earth  to  restore  its  rich 
vegetation,  that  mast  ham  been  a  fblnn  of  thrilUog  intcieal 
to  the  Ambe,  who  ara  aoondond  to  aee  bom  thsen  to  five 
jreeis  cbpee  bebn  n  oepboi  dwner  conee  to  dothe  the  «Uer» 
nem  once  men  with  luxuriant  pastures.  It  requites  an  effort 
for  us,  under  our  douded  ddes,  to  realize  in  some  degree  the 
intemity  of  that  impression. 

The  fact  that  scraps  of  poetical  phni-sco!ogy  are  specially 
numiTous  in  the  earlier  ?uras,  cnal>lcs  us  to  understand  why  the 
prosaic  mercantile  community  of  Mecca  regarded  |f>)(m»^ 
their  eccentric  townsman  as  a  "  poet,"  or  even  a  Funmamt 
"possessed  poet."  Mehoent  hioeeii  had  to  ««rM. 
disclaim  such  titles,  beeann  he  Irit  Maadf  to  be  n  dhnady 
inspbed  neephrt ;  )>i:t  wo  too,  hem  onr  etandpeint,  diaA  ttMg 
acqutt  htai  of  poetic  geniua.  Like  many  other  pradonhiaiNly 
religious  characters,  he  hid  no  appreciation  of  poetic  t^cauty; 
and  if  we  may  believe  one  anecdote  related  of  him,  a!  a  time  whea 
every  one  made  verses,  he  affected  ignorance  of  the  m  ist  element- 
ary rules  of  prosody.  Hence  the  style  of  the  Koran  is  not  poetical 
but  rhetorical;  and  the  powerful  effect  which  some  portions  pro- 
duce on  us  is  gained  by  rbetodcel  aaianai  Aeeordintiy  the 
sacred  book  has  not  even  the  attbtfc  fm  «C  pectqr; 
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eloquent  p>ortions  fall  into  a  5«rt  of  apoattBCOUS  rhythm.  On 
the  other  hau  l,  the  rhynie  is  regularly  maintained;  althouRh, 
especially  in  the  later  [lim-s,  after  a  very  slo'cnly  fashion. 
Rhymed  prose  wu  a  favo  :ritc  form  of  compotition  among  the 
Arabs  of  Ui«t  day,  and  Mahomet  adopted  it;  but  if  it  imparts  a 
csrtaia  gprightHwrn  to  sone  passages,  it  prom  on  tlw  whole 
4  burdensome  yoke.  Tl»  itoilciM  Ifaeasdm  bave  obierved 
that  the  tymnny  of  the  rhyme  often  make*  itself  apparent  in 
deransctni  lit  uf  tlic  on!cr  of  words,  and  in  the  choice  of  verbal 
forms  wtiich  vvyulil  ;,ot  oiherwisc  have  been  cm[)loycfl;  f.g.  an 
imperfect  instead  o!'  a  perfect.  In  one  place,  to  save  the  rhyme, 
he  calls  Mount  Sinai  Sittin  (xcv.  2)  instead  of  Sind  (xxtii.  so); 
in  another  Elijah  is  called  Ilydsin  (xxxvii.  130)  instead  of  llyds 
(vi.  85;  znvii.  125).  The  subctance  c\'cn  is  modified  to  suit 
Migende*  of  rhyme.  Thus  the  Prophet  would  scarcely  have 
land  on  the  unusual  Bitinbar  of  eight  angels  round  the  throne  of 
Ced  (Ixix.  17)  itthtymitkaminiyak, "  eight,"hadnot  happened 

lo  fall  in  fo  v.-cll  *ith  thr  r'lyrr^r.  AnA  when  Iv,  'praks  of  (t,  i) 
heavenly  >;arilcns,  cat^h  \v;i'.i  fomUaini,  at',<l  /uv  k:udi  ol 
fruit.  .Tn<l  [ij^ain  of  two  similar  gardens,  .ill  this  ii  simply 
because  the  dual  tcrminalion  (an)  corresponds  to  the  syllable 
that  controls  the  rhyme  in  that  whole  sQra.  In  the  later 
pieces,  Mahomet  often  insert*  edifying  lemarfca,  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  OQVtnt,  nan^  to  eonplttft  Ut  rl^ine.  In 
Anhte  it  it  raeh  an  tuff  iMag  to  Momulate  maates  of  words 
vkk  tha  Mune  temhutlsii,  that  the  gnm  ne^igence  of  the 
rhyme  in  the  Koran  is  doubly  remarkable.  One  may  say  that 
this  is  another  mark  of  the  Prophet's  want  of  mental  training, 
and  incapariiy  for  intro5prcti%-c  criticism. 

On  the  whole,  while  many  parts  of  the  Koran  undoubtedly 
have  fonsl.lLr.iljic  rhetorical  power,  even  over  an  unbelieving 
SirBtth  reader,  the  bo(^«  aesthetically  considered,  is  by 
w»mk'  no  means  A  fbit«iate  performance.  To  begin  with 
*******  what  w»  maoatcanpetant  to  critidtt^kt  ua  kok 
•t  tone  «f  Ih*  ■»■«  eMended  nanativca.  It  haa  already  baen 
noticed  how  vehement  and  abrupt  they  are  where  they  ought  to 
be  characterized  by  epic  lepo^c.  Indispensable  links,  both  in 
expression  and  in  the  sequence  of  events,  arc  often  omitted,  so 
thai  to  understand  these  histories  is  sometimes  far  easier  for  us 
than  iDr  tlm-.i-  who  heard  them  first,  because  we  know  most  of 
them  iiom  better  sources.  Along  with  this,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  Mpecflnona  verbiage;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  a  steady  advance 
h  the  narration.  Qtntiaat  in  thoe  rcqiecU  the  biitory  of 
foieph  (xii.)  and  its  glaring  fnpfoprtettes  with  the  adpiiiably 
eoBodveid  and  admirahly  cieciitcd  atoiy  In  CfUMhi  Sindlar 
faults  are  found  1^  the  non-namtfve  portions  of  the  Koran. 
The  coniitxiun  ot  ideas  is  extrc:r,i  ]>  !  1  1  :.  id  even  the  synt.ix 
betravs  great  .nvkvr.irdnes.'V.  Anacolutl'.a  are  of  frequent  oecu:- 
rencc,  ai,  1  car  ivit  be  explained  as  conscious  literary  dcvircs. 
Many  sentences  begin  with  a  "  when  "  or  "  on  the  day  when" 
which  seems  to  hover  in  the  air,  so  that  the  commentators  arc 
driven  to  sui^y  a  "  think  of  this  "  or  some  such  ellipsis.  Again, 
there  is  no  great  Btcnry  skill  evinced  in  the  frequent  and  needless 
karping  on  the  same  wwda  and  phiaaesf  in  Jmii.,fbr  eiaiimie, "  till 
that  "  (haUd  idhi)  eccors  no  fewer  than  efght  times.  Mabonet, 
in  short,  is  not  in  arv  ^cnse-  a  m.istcr  of  style.  This  opinion  will 
be  endorsed  by  any  Eutupean  who  reads  through  the  book  with 
an  impartial  spirit  and  some  knowledRc  of  the  language,  without 
taking  into  account  the  tiresome  cEccl  of  its  endless  iterations 
But  in  the  ears  of  every  pious  Moslem  such  a  judgmrni  uill  sr.jni! 
almost  as  shocking  as  downright  atheism  or  polytheism.  Among 
Oaiiiii  et  ^  Modems,  the  Koran  has  always  been  looked  on 
<**s<rflMiits  the  meat  perfect  modd  of  Myle  and  language.  This 
PmrNMmm  featDie  of  it  Is  In  their  dogmatic  the  greatest  of  alt 
jJJJJ^      miracles,  the  incomes' able  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

Such  a  view  on  the  part  of  men  who  knew  Arabic 
infinUcly  better  than  the  most  accomplished  European  Arahisl 
will  c\er  do,  may  well  startle  us.  In  fact,  the  Koran  boldly 
challenged  its  opponents  to  produce  ten  sQras,  or  even  a  siriRle 
one,  like  those  of  the  sacred  book,  and  they  never  did  so.  Tliat, 
to  be  sure,  on  calm  reflection,  is  not  iO  very  surprising,  Revela- 
tieiu  of  tlie  kind  whkh  Malioaiet  vttcied,  no  unbeliever  could 


produce  without  making  himself  a  laughing-stock.  However 
little  real  originalsly  there  is  in  Mahomet's  doctrines,  as  against 
hi.%own  countrymen  lie  was  thoroughly  original,  even  in  the  form 
of  his  oracles.  To  compoK-  such  rcvejations  at  will  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  expert  literary  artist;  it  would  have 
rcqidred  cithern  prophet  or  a  shandeiB  impostor.  Andifaiidi 
a  character  apptimd  nfiir  Mihonei,  still  he  cMiM  never  be 
anything  but  an  imitator,  Iflce  the  false  prophets  who  arose  about 
the  time  of  liis  death  and  afterwards.  That  the  ailverraries 
.should  pruduee  any  sample  whatsoever  of  pociry  or  rhetoric 
equal  to  the  Koran  is  not  at  all  what  the  Prophet  demands.  In 
that  case  he  would  have  been  put  to  shame,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  own  followers,  by  the  fir>>t  poem  that  came  to  hand. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  00  a  false  interpretation  of  this  challenge  that 
the  dogma  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of  tkeilyk  and  diction 
of  the  Koran  is  based.  The  rest  has  been  nooomplished  bf 
dogmatic  prejudice,  which  is  quite  capable  of  wortcing  otha 
mirarles  besides  turning  a  defective  literary  production  into  an 
ynri\  allcd  masterpiece  in  the  ey  ^s  of  believers.  I  hii  view  once 
j.eepted,  the  next  step  was  to  find  everywhere  evidence  of  the 
|>crfcction  of  the  style  and  language.  And  if  here  and  there,  as 
one  can  scarcely  doubt,  there  was  among  the  old  Moslems  a  lover 
of  poetry  who  had  his  difficulties  about  this  dogma,  he  had  to 
beware  of  uttering  en  opinion  which  might  have  cost  him  his 
head.  We  know  of  nt  iMit  one  ntkmaliatk  thwiinsJan  who  de- 
fined the  dogmn  in  ndi  n  way  that  we  ean  see  he  did  not  beUeve 
it  (SbahrastSnl,  p.  39).  The  truth  is,  it  would  have  been  a 
miracle  indeed  if  the  style  of  the  Koran  had  Ivecn  perfect.  For 
although  there  was  nt  that  time  a  n  rngnirr  l  [xKlic  d  style, 
already  degenerating  to  mannerism,  a  developed  prose  style  did 
not  exist.  All  beginnings  are  ditl'tcult;  and  it  can  never  be 
esteemed  a  serious  charge  against  Mahomet  that  his  book,  the 
fir.st  prose  work  of  a  high  order  in  the  kmguage,  teitliiea  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  beginner.  And  further,  wn  mat  dwaya 
renwmhcr  that  entertainment  and  aeatbetieefiKt  were  nt  tnoat 
subsidiary  objects.  The  great  aim  was  persuasion  and  conva»> 
sion;  and,  say  what  we  will,  that  aim  has  been  lealiaed  00  the 
most  imposing  scale. 

Mahomet  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Koran 
is  r.ot  written,  like  other  sacred  books,  in  a  strange  langtutg^bllt 
in  Arabic,  and  therefore  is  intelligible  to  all.  At  a^—^ 
that  time,  along  with  foreign  ideas,  Mnqp  foreign  fffSi 
words  had  crept  into  the  laoguafe;  eipecially 
Aramaic  terms  for  rdigloua  conccptioos  of  Jeiriib  or  CInfttiaB 
ofigiiu  Sena  of  thcia  bad  nlnailir  MMod  bUA  general  use, 
whOe  others  were  confhied  to  a  move  ftnlted  drde.  Mahomet, 

who  could  not  fully  expri.::,  h'j  Jicw  idi  a;  in  the  romrnon  language 
of  his  countrymen,  but  had  frcijucully  to  l:iul  (ijt  new  lerir..,  for 
himself,  made  free  use  of  such  Jewish  and  Christian  words,  as  was 
done,  though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  certain  thinkers 
and  poets  of  that  age  who  bad  more  or  less  risen  above  the  level 
of  heathenism.  In  Mahomet's  case  this  is  the  less  wonderful 
because  he  was  laddMcdtothe  Instruction  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
whose  Arabic— aa  the  Koran  pnetly  dearly  in  tbnatca  with  regard 
to  one  of  them— waa  very  defeettve.  On  tbe  other  hand,  ft  is 
yet  more  remarkable  that  several  of  such  borrowed  words  in  the 
Koran  have  a  sense  which  they  do  not  possess  in  the  original 
lanRiiagc.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  phenomenon  should  in 
every  case  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  Just  as  the  prophet  often 
misunderstood  traditional  trails  of  the  sarred  history,  he  may, 
as  an  unlearned  man,  likewise  have  often  employed  foreign 
expressions  wrongly.  Other  remarkable  senses  of  words  were 
poasib^  already  acdinatiacd  in  the  language  of  Arabian  Jews 
or  Christ fons.  Thus,  ftrgdn  means  really  "  redemptloo,"  but 
Mahomet  uses  it  for  "  revelation."  The  widespread  opinion  that 
this  sense  first  asserted  itself  In  reference  to  the  Arab  root  J>* 
( fi]r,:(ji]),  "  sever,"  or  "  der!  Ic,"  is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 
There  i"^.  for  instance,  no  dilTiculty  in  deriving  the  .Arab  meaning 
of  "  revi.l.ii mn  "  (ri  tu  the  common  .•\r.iinaic  "salvation,"  and 
this  transfercnte  must  have  taken  place  in  a  community  for 
which  salvation  formed  the  central  object  of  faith,  i.e.  either 
anongM  those  Jews  who  looked  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  or. 
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$m9  probably,  amoog  Cbristians,  rinct  Cbfatlfeatty  k  In  «  very 
sense  the  religion  of  salvation.  UiUa  is  properly 
*  word  "  (-Aramaic  mcUihi),  but  in  ihc  Koran  "  religion."  It 
k  actually  used  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  (once), 
of  the  heathen  {5  times),  but  mostly  (8  times)  ol  the  religion 
of  Abraham,  w  hich  Mahomet  in  the  Medina  period  places  on  the 
same  level  with  Islam.  Although  of  the  Aramaic  dialects  none 
employs  the  term  McJItha  in  the  sense  of  religion,  it  appears  that 
the  prapbet  fouod  mch  «  use.  lUiyAm,  which  Mahomet  uic*  of 
t  beavaly  book  (Sttn  83;  1^  19),  li  dcattjr  the  Hebrew  cfylM, 
"  high  "  or  "  exalted."  It  is,  however,  doubtful  in  what  sense 
this  word  appeared  to  him,  either  as  a  name  of  God.  asintheOld 
Testament  it  often  occurs  and  riKuIarly  without  the  article,  or 
actually  as  the  epithet  of  a  heavenly  book,  although  this  use 
cannot  be  substantiated  from  Jewish  literature.  So  again  the 
word  maihJtti  is,  as  Geiger  has  conjectured,  the  regular  plural 
of  the  Aramaic  matknUhi,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
MilJmakt  and  deaotas  ia  Jewish  uaiie  a  legal  decision  of  some 
«i  the  aodcnt  Rabbim.  Bat  in  the  Koiaa  MalMaiet  appeals 
to  have  understood  it  in  tbe  sense  of  "  saying  "  or  "  sentence  " 
(cf.  xxxix.  24).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  by  "  the  Seven  Maihani  "  (xv  S;)  the  seven  verses  of  Siira  i. 
are  meant.  Words  of  umlisubuflly  Christian  origin  are  less 
frequent  in  the  Koran  It  ii  ati  interesting  (.ut  ih.it  of  these  a 
few  have  come  over  from  the  Abyssinian;  such  as  hiiu-drtyAn 
**apottlsa»"  mtUda  ''  table,"  muudjig  "  doubter,  sceptic,"  ragiin 
"  cuiaed,"  wd^M  "  temple  tbe  first  Ibiee  of  these  make  their 
tot  ippearaaee  In  sOiaa  o{  tbe  Medina  period.  The  word 
aIniMs  "  Sataa,"  which  was  Uktwise  borrowed,  at  leaat  in  tbe 
first'  Instance,  from  the  Abyssinian,  had  probably  been  already 
introduced  into  the  langu.igc.  .'^prcngcr  has  rightly  observed 
that  Mahomet  makes  a  certain  parj'lc  of  these  foreign  terms,  as 
of  other  peculiarly  constructed  exprc^>ioiji;  in  this  he  followed 
a  favourite  practice  of  contemporary  poets.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  imperfectly  educated  to  delight  in  out-of-the-way  exprcs- 
aions,  and  on  such  minds  they  readily  produce  a  remarkably 
aolemn  and  mysterious  impression.  This  was  exactly  the  kind 
«f  cflca  that  Mahomet  desired,  and  to  secure  it  he  seenu  even 
to  have  famnted  a  few  odd  vocaUes,  as  ghislin  (Ixiz.  36),  tUjUt 

(Ixzxiii.  7,  8),  tasnlm  (Ixxxiii.  37),  and  salsabil  (Ixxvi.  18).  But, 
of  course,  the  necessity  of  enabling  liis  hearers  to  understand 
ide.is  which  they  must  liavc  found  sulTiciently  novel  in  them- 
scU'cs,  imposed  loler.ibl)  n.irrow  limits  on  such  eccentricities. 

The  constituents  o\  ovir  present  Koran  belong  partly  to  the 
Mecca  period '  (before  a.u.  631),  partly  to  the  period  commencing 
^'■''^  migration  to  Medina  (from  the  autumn 
amrti  of  62a  to  8th  Juae  tiAs).  Mahomet's  poiitioa  in 
*^  Medina  waa  catifdiir  dliemit  from  that  vrihich  be 
bad  occiipfadiahia  native  town.  In  the  former  he  was  from  the 
first  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  and  gradually  became  the 
autocratic  iuIlt  c.f  Arabia;  in  the  latter  he  was  only  the  dcs[>isL<i 
preacher  of  a  small  congregation.  This  difference,  as  was  to  he 
expected,  appears  in  the  Knr.m  The  Medina  pieces,  whether 
entire  sOras  or  isolated  pai,:»iKe$  interpolated  in  Meccan  suras, 
are  accordingly  pretty  broadly  distinct,  as  to  their  contents, 
from  those  issued  in  Mecca.  In  the  great  majocity  of  cases  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  whether  a  piece  first  saw  the  light  in 
Mecca  or  ia  Medina;  tad  foe  the  noit  pan  tha  imaoHd  evidenct 
ia  bone  oat  by  Modem  tiadltien.  And  stnoe  tbe  Tevebtfont 
given  in  Medina  frequently  take  notirc  of  events  atiout  which  we 
have  fairly  accurate  information,  ai;d  wlmsc  .iatiL.  .irc  at  least 
approximately  known,  we  arc  often  in  a  posiium  to  '.w  their  date 
with  at  any  rale  considerable  certainty;  here  again  tradition 
renders  valuable  assistance.  Even  with  regard  to  the  Medina 
pa.<isagcs.  however,  a  great  deal  remains  uncertain,  partly  because 
the  all  u  ions  to  historical  evCBtaand  drcunutaoccs  arc  generally 
rather  obKuie,  partly  became  tiaditioaa  about  tha  occasion  of 
the  iwdation  of  the  vatfooa  pieces  are  often  floctaatlBi,  and 
often  rest  on  misimderstanding  or  arbitrary  conjecture.  An 
Important  criterion  for  judging  the  period  during  which  individual 
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Meccan  iBm.  inteipalatcd  in  Maflna  revelations,  arose  («.|. 

Sftr.  xvi.  134,  vi.  162)  is  pro\ndcd  by  the  Ibrihim  liger.H.  ihe 
great  importance  of  which,  as  throwing  light  on  ihe  ew.lution 
of  Mahomet's  doctrine  in  Kb  rel.ilioii  lu  oliier  n  ve.iled  rcljcions, 
has  been  convincingly  set  forth  by  Dr  Snouck  Hurgronje  in  his 
dissertat  ion  for  t  he  doctor's  degree  and  in  later  essays.'  Accord- 
ing to  this,  Ibrahim,  after  the  controversy  with  the  Jews,  first 
of  all  became  Mahomet's  special  forerunner  in  Medina,  then  the 
first  Moslem,  and  finally  the  founder  of  the  Xalia.  But  at  al 
events  it  b  far  easier  to  arrange  hi  soflneaort  of  jdiraaolacieal  Older 
the  Medina  sQras  than  those  composed  in  Mecca.  There  is, 
indeed,  one  tradition  which  profcs.ios  to  furnish  a  chronological 
il  l  (/!  all  ihc  sQras.  Hut  no!  to  mention  that  it  occurs  in  several 
d;vcrgent  forms,  and  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  our 
present  suras  .ire  partly  composed  of  pieces  of  diflcrcnt  dates,  it 
contains  so  many  suspicious  or  undoubtedly  false  statcmcallk 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  aay  great  importance  to  it. 
sides,  it  is  a  priori  unlikely  that  •  cwrtampny  of  Mahntt 
ahouU  have  dnwn  up  such  a  Bst;  and  if  any  one  badiMMie  the 
attempt  he  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  information  as  to  the  order  of  the  earlier  Meccan  sOras. 
We  have  in  this  list  no  genuine  trndition,  but  rather  the  lucubri- 
tions.  of  an  undoubtedly  conscieiuious  Moslem  critic,  who  may 
have  liveil  ijUu'jt    miiury  after  the  l  light. 

Among  the  revelations  put  forth  in  Mecca  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  (for  the  most  part)  short  sdras,  which  strih»HM| 
attentive  reader  as  being  the  oldest.   They  are  in  _ 
an  altogether  different  strain  from  many  others, agfJUj"" 
and  in  thek  «Me  conpoaitkn  they  abo«  laaat 
resemblance  to  tbe  Metfiaa  pieces.  It  Is  BO  doubt  coBCcIvable 

as  Sprenger  supposes — that  Mahomet  mi^h;  have  returned  al 
intervals  to  his  earlier  manner,  but  siacc  this  group  pv/isiiici 
a  remarkable  .similarity  of  style,  and  since  the  gradual  furmatioa 
of  a  different  style  i$  on  the  whole  an  unmistakable  fact,  tbe 
assumption  has  little  probability;  and  we  shall  therefore  abide 
by  the  opinion  that  these  form  a  distinct  group.  At  the  opposite 
extreme  from  them  stands  another  cluster,  showing  quite  obvious 
affinities  with  the  style  of  tha  Medina  aOna,  which  must  thetciofa 
be  assigned  to  tha  later  part  of  tbe  Prophet^  work  in  Bftfcca. 
Between  these  two  groups  stand  a  number  of  other  Meccan  s<b«s, 
which  in  every  respect  mark  tbe  transition  from  the  first  period 
to  the  third.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  three  periods — 
which  were  first  distinguished  by  Professor  Weil — arc  not 
separated  by  sharp  linc-s  of  division.  With  regard  to  some  suras, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  amon^ 
the  middle  group,  or  with  one  or  other  of  tbe  extremes.  Aad  it 
is  altogether  impoaaiUe,  within  thcaa  fraiua,  to  estabUab  eves 
a  prouhle  duMiolaiical  arranatneat  of  tbe  individual  rcvda* 
tions.  Ia  default  of  clear  allnsions  to  well-known  events,  «r 
events  whose  date  can  be  determined,  we  might  indeed  endeavovr 
to  (race  the  psychological  development  of  the  Profil  .t  !  ,  .  _  j 
of  the  Kor.in,  and  arrange  its  parts  accoriiin^ly.  liut  m  ii 
an  undertaking  one  is  always  apt  to  take  subjective  a.ssurr.pticr.s 
or  mere  fancies  for  established  data.  Good  traditions  alK:>ut  tbt 
origin  of  the  Meccan  revelations  are  not  very  numerous.  In  fict 
the  whole  history  of  Mahomet  previous  to  the  FUsht  is  so 
imperfectly  related  that  we  arc  not  even  sure  in  what  year  be 
i^peamdaaapniphet.  Probably  it  waain  aj>.  610;  it  aaajr  have 
bflcn  ffnaevlMtt  earlier,  but  scarcely  bter.  If,  u  one  trmdttka 
say%  XBC  I  acq.  ("  The  Romans  are  overcome  in  the  nearest 
neighbouring fa^d  ")  refers  to  the  defeat  of  the  Byzantines  by 
the  Persians,  not  far  from  Damascus,  about  the  spring  of  614,  it 
would  follow  that  the  tliird  group,  to  which  this  passage  bclonp, 
covers  the  grc.iter  part  of  the  Meet  an  period.  And  it  is  not  ia 
itself  unlikely  that  the  passionate  vehemence  which  characterizes 
the  first  group  was  of  short  duration.  Nor  is  the  assumptioa 
contradicted  by  tbe  tolerably  well  attested,  though  tax  tnm 
tnoontestable  statement,  that  when  Omar  waa  coaverted  (aA 
61S  or  616),  XX.,  which  belongs  to  tbe  second  group,  alivadjr 
•listed  in  writing.  But  the  reference  of  xxx.  i  seq.  to  this  pai^ 
ticularbtttlaiaby  no  means  so  certain  that  poaitive  conchaioas 
*  Sec  Bibliography  at  end. 
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Ctt  te  drum  bam  U.  tt  b  ^  Mat  villi  «dMr  aOitiioat 
fci      liioGU  iiiEH  to  QCcniHBBM         chmioloiy  cu  be 

partially  >acertained.  It  is  beUm,  therefore,  to  rcet  MtMed 
wiih  a  merely  relative  detcrinlimtina  of  the  order  of  even  tbe 
three  great  dusters  of  Men  an  rcvcUUoM. 

In  the  pieces  of  the  first  period  tbe  convulsive  cxt  itcmcnt  of 
At  Fiophet  often  expresses  itself  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
(pMaf  He  is  so  carried  away  by  his  emotion  that  be  cannot 
Mmm     cboose  his  words;  they  seem  rather  to  burst  from 

Mb.  Mt»9  al  tiimtitm»mtb»imU 
4f  ikt  4M  kflsttM  HBlkHyMi^  vImb  i^te  ii  kMNiB  to  from 
imltatJons,  ahhou^  m  have  perhaps  not  ■  single  gmuine 
specimen.  Lilte  those  other  oracles,  the  sflras  of  this  perii>d, 
which  ,irr  never  very  long,  arc  composed  of  short  sentences  with 
tole;ubiy  pure  but  rapidly  changing  rhymes.  The  oaths,  too, 
with  which  many  of  them  beRin  were  liirgely  used  by  the  sooth- 
sayers. Some  f>f  these  oaths  are  very  uncouth  and  hard  to 
lutiJersiar.  1,  some  of  them  perhaps  were  not  meant  to  be  undcr- 
ttoodylMJiMkcd  all  sorts  ofstiBafStiiiagsareinet  with  in  these 
ciwpNii  Banand there  MiboaetspatksofvisioaSiUid^pipsan 
even  to  see  aafds  bctoe  Mb  h  bodQir  loan.  Ikin  ti«  some 
intenseiy  vMd  dcseripthwa  «f  tht  KsnrrectloB  and  tlw  last  day 
wUcb  must  have  exercised  a  demonic  power  over  men  who  were 
<)utte  unfamiliar  with  such  pictures.  Other  pieces  paint  in 
gkiAinK  ciihiur.s  the  joys  of  heaven  anil  the  j  .jin-r  of  hell.  Ilow- 
ever.thc  sQrasof  this  period  arc  not  all  so  wild  as  ihcM.-;  and  those 
which  are  conceived  in  a  calmer  mood  appear  to  be  the  oldest. 
Yet,  one  must  repeat,  it  is  cxcecdin^y  difficult  to  make  out  any 
strict  chronological  sequence.  For  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
cattaia  wbttber  tha  hfiilnniM  «f  acvi.  ia  icaUy,  what  a  «idc^ 
cftcdatcd  tnditicNi  cab  it,  the  oMeat  |Mrt  of  the  vkelft  Kocia. 
That  tradition  goes  back  to  the  Prophet's  favourite  wife  Ayesba; 
but  as  she  was  not  born  at  the  time  when  the  revelation  is  said 
to  have  been  made,  it  can  only  contain  at  the  best  what  Mahomet 
told  her  years  afterwards,  from  his  own  not  very  clear  recollec- 
tion, with  or  without  fictitious  additions,  and  this  woman  is  liule 
trustworthy.  Moreover,  there  are  other  pieces  mcotioncd  by 
Others  as  the  oldest.  In  any  case  xcvL  i  sqq.  is  certainly  very 
•aify.  Acnvdiiig  to  the  ttaditioaal  viev,  which  affma  u»  be 
eonect.  It  ticata  d  •  vWoB  in  wUch  the  PnplKi  leecives  an 
injunction  to  recHe  a  icvdatkm  conveyed  to  Um  by  the  angel. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  here  already  two  things  arc 
brought  forward  as  priKifsof  tlie'  otr.nipotcnce  and  care  of  ('ml: 
one  is  the  crc.ition  of  man  out  of  a  seminal  drop — an  idea  to 
which  Mahomet  often  recurs;  the  other  is  the  then  reietitly 
introduced  art  of  writing,  which  the  Prophet  instinctively  scues 
oa  as  a  means  of  propagating  his  doctrines.  It  was  only  after 
ypii«m»»  cBGDBalaed  ofaatiaate  wsistance  that  the  tooe  of  the 
icvdatlonabacanietbonaiMypuifaNHM.  Ia  such  caaca  be  was 
not  riow  to  utter  terrible  threats  against  thoae  who  lidkvltd  the 
preaching  of  the  unity  of  God,  of  the  resurrectloa,  and  of  the 
judgment.  His  own  uncle  .\bQ  Lahab  had  rudely  repelleti  him  .ind 
in  a  brief  special  sQra  (cxi.)  he  and  his  wife  arc  con-sixncd  to  hell. 
Tbe  sOraS  of  this  perioel  foriH  altnuit  exclusively  the  coiuluding 
portions  of  the  present  text.  One  is  disposed  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  at  one  time  mow  niimaniWi  and  tbit  aiMiy 
•f  then  were  hut  at  aa  eaifar  period. 

Sbwa  lfabeMt%  aUiiwU^  kgr  ia  bis  entbusiaatk  aad  toy 
Inia^naliaa  rather  thaa  fai  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  cleatncsa  cl 
abstract  thought  on  which  exact  reasoning  depends,  it  foilowi 
th.it  the  older  sQras,  in  which  the  former  qualitiei  have  free 
scope,  must  be  nioit  attractive  to  us  than  the  later.  In  the 
SOras  of  the  second  pcrieni  the  iriiat;in.itivf  rIovv  ju  r.ei'l  l  .y 
iBonaisbes;  there  is  still  fire  and  animation,  but  the  tone  beeonics 
gn4tBany  moic  prosaic.  As  the  feverish  restlessness  subsides, 
the  periMis  aie  dnwa  oat,  aad  the  levclatioaa  aa  a  whole  becMie 
Ipnfler.  Thetimhof  thennrdoctiiaeiBpiowcdhirMciBaalated 
instances  of  God's  working  ia  nature  aad  in  history;  tbe  objec- 
tions of  opponents,  whether  advanced  in  good  faith  or  in  jest, 
are  controverted  by  arguments;  but  the  d.  mon ,ir.-»iion  is  often 
confused  or  even  weak.  The  histories  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
r  ben  briery  toached  OB  ia  the  iiat  pcffodt 


mn  BOW  lelateJ,  lonMHro  at  gnat  kttk  On  tbe  lAole^  tbe 
dmna  of  tbe  ityh  li  paaiag  aw^. 

There  is  one  pieeeflif  tie  Koran,  belonging  to  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  if  not  to  the  close  of  the  former,  which  claims  par- 
ticular notice.  This  is  Sara  L,  the  Lord's  Prayir  of 
the  &Ioslems,  a  viRorous  hymn  of  praise  to  (iod, 
the  Lord  of  both  worlds,  which  ends  in  a  pditinn  for  aid  and 
true  guidance  ijiuda).  The  words  of  this  sOra,  which  is  kaown 
as  fll^MMr  tbe  «pcdtt  «M*0,  an  as  MIowK-  * 

(1)  la  the  aane  of  God,  the  companionate  compassioncr.  (1) 
Praise  be  lliterally  "is")  10  Cod,  the  Lon!  of  the  worlds.  (.;)  the 
compassionate  compasMoner,  (4)  the  Sovrreijrn  of  the  day  of 
judgment.  (;;)  Thee  do  wc  worthip  and  of  Thic  do  we  beg  .aMiM- 
ancc.  ((>)  Ihmt  us  in  the  right  way:  (7)  in  tbe  way  of  thon  to 
u  iv  <ni  'ih'.i  hast  been  gnrfiHiet  OB  moB  then  ia  aa  wiatb*  aad 

w  ho  go  not  astray. 

The  thoeii^  an  SO  simple  aa  to  aced  BO  taplaaatfai^  aad  yet 
theprayetiafoDof  aMtalBC.  ItiatiBathafttbeniiiolBiiNl* 
original  idea  of  MahoBMt^i  fat  it.  Of  tbetevca  venetof  tbeaflia 

no  less  than  five  (verses  i ,  ;.  ji , 6)  have  an  extremely  suspicious 
relationship  with  the  siereuiyiied  formulae  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian liturgies.  Verse  6  agrees,  word  for  word,  with  I's.  xxmi 
II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  must  remain  open  whether 
Mahomet  only  gave  free  renderings  of  the  several  borrowed 
formulae,  or  whether  in  actually  composing  them  be  kept 
existing  models.  The  designation  of  God  as  tbe  "  Compaar 
sioaer."  JU^mim,  ia  siaaply  the  Jewish  RafimM,  tddcb  wsa  a 
favoorfte aaawtelMia the 'lUaiudic  period.  Ibevmdbad 
long  before  Mahomet's  time  been  used  for  God  in  southern 
Arabia  (cf.*  e.g.  the  Sabaean  Inscriptions,  Glaser,  554,  line  j>; 
618,  line  i). 

Mahomet  seems  for  a  while  to  have  entertained  the  thought  of 
adopiinf^  <:!  Rj^imdn  as  a  proper  name  of  God,  in  place  of  Alldh, 
which  was  already  used  by  the  heathens.'  This  purpose  be 
ultimately  relinquished,  but  It  is  just  in  the  sQraa.of  the  secoad 
period  that.tba  use  of  Ka^iHim  Is  specially  frequent.  If,  te  tU| 
reasoa,  It  b  tea  ccftafai  extent  certain  that  Saia  L  bebogs  IB  Ibfl 
period,  yet  we  can  neither  pcove  that  it  hekiBga  to  the  begjnaiat 
of  tbe  Mecca  period  nor  that  the  pccaeat  introductory  formula 
"  In  the  name  of  Cih!,"  Ike,  helutiged  to  it  from  the  first.  It  may 
therefore  even  be  ('joubttii  whether  Mahomet  at  the  outset  Uxikcd 
upon  the  latter  as  revealed.  Tradition,  of  course,  knows  in 
this  connexion  no  doubt,  and  looks  upon  the  Fitiha  precisely 
.Ls  the  most  exalted  pettioa  of  tbe  Koran.  Every  Moslem  wfaio 
says  his  five  praycfs  regulaily— as  tbe  most  of  than  do— repeata 
it  not  less  thaa  twenty  tiroea  a  day. 

The  sOras  of  the  thbd  Itecaa  p«M| which  form  a  fai^  Jaigi 
part  of  our  present  Koi«B,ara  ahMMl  entirely  prosrie.  80M 
of  the  revelations  arc  of  considerable  rxtrnt,  and  the  ftsfeat 
single  verses  also  arc  much  longer  than  iti  the  older  Mttmm 
sQras.  Only  now  aivd  then  a  gleam  of  f>o<-tic  power 
flashes  out.  A  sermonizing  tone  predominates.  The  sflras  are 
very  edifying  for  one  who  is  already  reconciled  to  their  import, 
but  to  US  at  least  they  do  not  seem  very  well  fitted  to  carry  con- 
victleB  to  the  minds  of  unbelievers.  That  impression,  bowevef, 

ia  BOt  tMHtl,  foe  ia  veality  tbe  dtntimiimiif  s  of  tbsse  kii^M 
Meeeaa  aOns  appear  to  have  bcea  pecoUatlly  faiueBdal  far  tbe 

propagation  of  Islam.  Mahomet's  mission  was  aot  to  Eurf- 
peans,  but  to  a  people  who,  though  quick-witted  aad  receptive, 
were  not  accustomed  to  logical  tbiahlli  «Mi0  tbqf  bad  Wp" 
grown  their  ancient  religion. 

When  wc  reach  tlic  Medina  perio<l  it  becomes,  as  has  beCB 
indicated,  much  easier  to  uaderstaod  the  revelations  in  thdn 
historical  idatloBs,  riaea  «ar  taawfcdp  ti  At  MDbKf  «i 

Arabs  niust 

While  the  f<  .  .    

Bwryheri  iBoe  Koran  to  be  aadeieteod  at  "  MercifM,'* 

some  doubt  aw  to  Ra^im.  The  dose  coniiHrion  of  the  two  ex 
sions,  it  i»  true,  make*  it  probable  that  Mahomet  only  ad( 

adirrtive  R>ihim  to  the  substantive  /?rjk»uin  in  order  to  strcnsthm 

the  cnnei-ptioti.    flut   the  Kenirim'   Arjli   iiu.uiiriL:   if    Fnhim  n 

gncious."  and  thus,  tbe  oU  Mahommedan  Arab  papyri  reader  itau 


illr 


I he  root  ^}  signifiea  **  tB  bae*  pity."  the 
at  once  perceived  the  fane  of  tbe  aew  naew. 
weed  »4mim     ia  accordance  irftb^iH  orij^ 


the 
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Mahomet  in  Medina  is  tolerably  complcic.  In  many  rases  the 
historical  occasion  is  perfectly  clear,  in  others  we  can  at  least 
IMtama  recognize  the  general  situation  from  which  they 
SOrm*.  arose,  and  thus  approximately  fix  their  time.  There 
ttOI  remains,  however,  a  remnant,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
it  belongs  to  Medina. 

Hw  atjrk  o(  tUs  period  bean  *  biAf  dim»  icsfcmbbnce  to 
that  of  the  htcst  Meccao  period.  It  b  fbr  the  most  i>art  pure 
prose,  crsr-chccl  by  occasional  rhetorical  embellishments.  Yet 
even  here  there  are  many  bright  and  impressive  passages, 
espi-cially  in  those  sections  which  may  be  regarded  as  prculama- 
tions  to  the  army  of  the  faithful.  For  the  Moslems  Mahumct 
has  many  different  messages.  At  OOe  lime  it  is  a  summons  to  do 
battle  for  the  faith;  at  another,  a  aeries  of  reflections  on  recently 
experienced  sucie^s  or  misfortune,  or  a  rebuke  for  their  weak 
fBith;oranexhoiUiioBtovittue,aadiOoik  He  often  addresses 
hbvdf  to  the  '  doobteft,"  aone  of  wham  vtcfttite  between 
fidth  and  unbelief,  Others  make  a  pretence  of  faith,  while  others 
■carcely  take  the  trooble  even  to  do  that.  They  are  no  con-, 
soli'la'.cil  party,  but  to  Mahomet  they  are  all  equally  vexatious, 
because,  as  soon  as  danger  has  to  be  encountered,  or  a  contribu- 
tion is  levied,  they  all  alike  fall  away.  There  arc  frequent  out- 
bttrsts,  ever  increasing  in  bitterness,  against  the  Jews,  who  were 
Wy  numerous  in  Medina  and  its  neigbbourhood  when  Mahomet 
wrivcd.  He  baa  mnch  len  to  my  asabnt  the  Cbtislians,  with 
whon  he  newer  came  dOMljr  b  contact;  and  M  for  the  fdolatere, 
there  was  little  occasion  in  Medina  to  have  ouuiy  woids  with 
them.  A  port  of  the  Medina  pieces  consists  of  formal  laws 
belonging  to  the  rercmoni.il,  civil  and  criminal  codes;  or  direc- 
tions about  Certain  temiwrary  complications.  The  most  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  whole  Koran  are  those  ul'.ich  inat  of 
Mahomet's  relations  with  women.  The  laws  and  regulations 
'  very  concise  revelations,  but  most  of  them  have 
ted  with  other  pieces  of  sinOar-or  diasimiiar 
bipeft,  and  tfe  now  found  in  veiy  kng  iQnw. 

Such  it  ao  imperfect  aketch  of  the  oompoaitlon  and  the 
Inltnal  history  of  the  Koran,  but  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  bc«ik  a  very  heterogcncotjs  collection.  If  only  those 
passages  had  been  preserved  which  had  a  permanent  value  for 
the  theology,  the  ethics,  or  the  jLir:>riri;dencc  of  the  .Mu,!cms,  a 
few  fragments  would  have  been  amply  sufiicient.  l-'ortunnttly 
for  knowledge,  respect  for  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  letter  has  led  to 
Uw  adlection  of  all  tlw  revelations  that  oould  possibly  be 
ooOected-tbe  "dbcoftting"  atong  villi  the  "abrogated." 
passages  lefeRfng  to  passing  drcamtances  aa  wdi  as  tboae  of 
lasting  importance.  EVery  one  who  takes  np  the  book  (a  the 
proper  rcli^-i  f-;imc  of  mind,  like  most  of  the  Moslems,  reads 
pieces  directed  ;>g;i;iist  long-obsolete  ab.iurd  customs  of  Mecca 
just  as  devoutly  as  the  "clghticst  moral  precepts — pcrlinps 
even  more  devoutly,  because  he  docs  not  understand  them  so 
iidL 

'  At  the  lead  of  timtjMito  of  the  atrae  ataad  certain  fadtkl 
tettcfs,  from  which  no  dear  seam  can  be  oblainad.  Tbns,  befoic 
.__^iL  iiL  sod.  wdL  wo  find  uJI(diy  Lias  Jlta).  bcfote 
^^2y*>d^^d»i'  weft^UMJIiM).  IMiddieatonetlmesiigKesied 
^at  these  iakials  did  not  belong  to  Mahomet^  text, 
bat  might  be  the  nMmograms  of  poHeisors  of  ^ice*.  which,  through 
nr](ligence  on  the  part  of  ihe  editors,  were  incorporated  in  the  final 
form  of  the  Koran;  he  now  deems  it  more  probable  that  they  arc 
to  be  traced  to  the  I'rophrt  himMrlf.  as  SprcnKcr,  Loth  and  other-i 
nupposc.  OiK'  (  .iv.imt  iiiilifd  jdinit  the  triirli  ol  Loth'i  ^t.Uinunt 
th.lt  in  the  pro^xr  opening  words  of  tht>c  siira^.  wc  ii;jy  gi  ntrally 
find  an  allusion  to  the  aceompanying  initials;  l)ut  it  c.in  scarcely 
be  accidental  that  the  first  verse  of  the  (jjcat  majority  of  them  (in 
iii.  it  ia  the aseond  verse)  contains  the  word  "  Mt,"  fovclation." 
«r  samtequivsilent.  They  usually  begin  wHh: " This b  the boolc," 
or"  Itcwehtion  ("  down  sending  ')  of  the  book,"  or  something  similar. 
Clf  sBma  which  commence  in  this  way  only  a  few  (xviii.  xxiv.  xxv. 
xxxix.)  want  thr  iniii.ilN.  while  only  xxix.  and  xxx.  have  the  initials 
.in'l  Lr^in  diHrrvntly.  1  In  «  lew  exreptions  may  ea-ily  luivc  pro- 
O'vdid  (romanrii  nt  corru(it iiini ;  .it  .ill  i  vents  they  canni  it  neutralize 
Ihc  evidence  of  t!ie  ,;re.iter  nurtilH  r.  .M.ihimn  l  M-ems  to  have  meant 
these  letter*  for  a  myttk  reference  to  the  archctypol  text  in  heaven. 
Toa  man  who  tcgatded  tkoan  of  writing. of  which  at  the  best  he  had 
MMHpall&eme'ticM^  suiwmatwal.  and  who  lived 


significant  than  to  tis  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  ,  

oiihis  art  from  our  childhood.  The  Prophet  himself  can  hardty 
have  attached  any  particular  meaning  to  thtje  symbols ;  ihey  acrvcd 
their  purpose  if  tfiey  conveyed  an  impression  <A  solemnity  and 
eni,;niat>eal  obscurity.  In  (act.  the  Koran  admits  that  it  contaiot 
many  things  which  neither  r^in  Ix',  nrjr  were  intended  to  be,  unfier- 
stotjd  (iii.  5).  To  rcRard  thc:-<!  letters  as  ciphers  is  a  prccarioui 
hypothetic,  for  the  sin.iile  reason  that  cr>-ptography  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  very  int.incy  o(  Arabic  wtiupf.  If  tlicy  are nctuallly 
ciphers,  the  roultijilieity  of  posabic  explanations  at  onoe  precludes 
the  hope  of  a  pbu&ible  interpretation.  None  of  the  efforts  in  tWs 
direction,  whether  liy  Moslem  scholars  or  by  Europeans,  has  led 
to  convincing  results.  This  remark  applies  even  to  the  ingcniom 
conjecture  of  Sprengcr.  that  the  letters^^^oa,^  {Kd/fli  YlAimSii) 
before  xix.  (which  treats  of  John  and  Jesus,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, w.i;^  »ent  to  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia)  stand  tor  Jttat 
Nazarritiii  Rfx  Judaeorum.  Sprengcr  arrives  at  this  explanation  by  a 
very  artifiri.1l  mt  thnd;  and  besides,  Mahomet  was  not  so  simple  as 
the  Moslem  traditionalists,  who  imagined  that  the  Abysainians  could 
read  a  piece  o(  the  Arabic  Koran.  It  need  hudhr  be  said  that  tlw 
Moslems  have  from  of  old  applied  themadvca  with  great  asstdu^ 
to  the  decipherment  of  these  initial*,  and  have  someumes  found  tar 
deepest  mysteries  in  them.  Generally,,  however,  they  are  contest 
with  the  prudent  ooncfaaioQ  that  Cod  alone  knoat  the  snenniac  ef 
th  • 


It  is  probable  (see  above)  thit  Hilmmet  had  already  caused 
revelations  to  be  written  down  at  Mecca,  and  that  this  begaa 
from  the  moment  when  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  the  trans- 
mitter of  Ihe  actual  text  of  a  heavenly  book  to  mankind.  It  ii 
even  true  that  he  may  at  some  time  or  another  have  fomied  the 
intention  of  collecting  these  revelations.  Tbe  idcn  of  a  heavenly 
modd  would  bi  itself  have  ntggcsted  such  a  course  and,  only 
in  an  inferior  (!ej;rer  to  this,  the  nece^Mty  of  setting  a  new  .^.->1 
uncorrupted  docuiiicnt  of  the  divine  will  over  again:/,  the  sacred 
j^criplurcs  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  jR-opIc  of  the  Boc4, 
as  the  Koran  calls  them.  In  any  case,  when  Mahomet  died,  the 
sepnrnte  pieces  of  the  Koran,  notwithstanding  their 
sacrcdncss,  existed  only  in  scattered  copies;  they 
were  consequently  in  great  danger  of  being  partially 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Many  Moalema  Icnew  la^ 
portions  by  heart,  bat  certafady  no  one  knew  the  wMi; 
and  a  merely  oral  propagation  would  have  .left  the  door 
open  to  all  kinds  of  deliberate  .ind  inadvertent  alterations-  But 
now,  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  most  of  the  Arab-s  rcx-oltcd 
agairust  his  successor,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
force.  Especially  sanguinary  was  the  Struggle  against  the  pro- 
phet Maslama  (Mubarrad,  KSmit  443,  5),  commonly  known  by 
Ihe  derisive  diminutive  Mosailima.  At  that  time  (ajk.  6,15) 
BMflgrnf  the  moat  devoted  Moalema  fell,  the  vcfjrawa  who  knew 
mott  IRbOran  pieces  by  heart.  Omar  then  began  to  fear  that  the 
Koran  might  be  entirely  forgotten,  and  he  induced  the  Cj!I;i 
Aha  Bckr  to  undertake  the  collection  of  all  its  parts.  The 
Caliph  laid  the  duty  on  Zaid  ibn  Th.'ibit,  a  native  of 
then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  often 
acted  as  amanuensis  to  the  Prophet,  in  whose  service) 
he  is  even  said  to  have  learned  the  Jewish  letters. 
The  account  of  this  collection  of  the  Koran  has  reached  us  in 
several  substantially  identical  fonns,  and  goes  back  to  Znid  biB> 
self.  Accords  to  it,  be  colleeted  tile  tevdatkms  from  copia 
written  on  flat  stones^  pieces  of  leather,  ribs  of  palm-leaves 
(not  palm-leaves  themselves),  and  such-like  material,  but  chiefly 
"  from  the  breasts  of  men,"  /  c.  from  their  memory.  From  thiiie 
he  wrote  a  fair  copy,  which  he  gave  to  AbO  Bekr.  from  whom  il 
came  to  his  successor  Omar,  who  again  bequeathed  it  to  his 
daughter  t^af^i.  one  of  the  widows  of  the  Prophet.  This  rrrlar 
tion,  commonly  called  ai-ioko/  ("  the  leaves  "),  hid  fram  tkt 
fir^  no  canonical  at^^boritjr;  and  ate  internal  aoangnMaft  cms 
only  be  conjectured. 

The  Moslems  were  as  far  .15  ever  from  possessing  a  unifoniMtf 
of  the  Koran.  The  tiravest  of  their  warriors  sometintca  kwrW 
deplorably  little  about  it;  distinction  on  M-:/  fielil  they  cheerfuihr 
accorded  to  pious  men  like  Ibn  Mas'Qd.  It  was  inevitable,  how- 
ever, that  discrepancies  should  emerge  between  the  texts  of  pi*, 
(eased  schobra,  and  aa  these  men  in  thdr  several  localillcn  «cm 
aathMiUm  on  the  rending  of  the  Konui,  quantb  bepa  to  1 
out  between  the  leviei  from  different  dbiricuabo«rt  the  trooi 
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ttlhtttatAhock.  Daring  a  ounptlgn  In  aji;  jo (a.o.  6sf>-6si), 
godhiifa,  U)c  victor  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Neblveand  (see  Caupimte;  and  Pebsia:  History)  perceived 
that  such  disputes  might  become  tlaiiKcrou5,  and  therefore 
urged  on  the  c^iliph  Othmitn  the  nccev-.ity  for  a  universally 
binding  tcit.  The  matter  was  entrusted  to  Zaid, 
who  had  made  the  former  collection,  with  three  lead- 
ing Koreiihites.  These  brought  together  sn  many 
I  as  tbey  could  by  thdr  hands  on,  and  prepared  an  edition 
««>  to  be  caoonlcal  (or  all  Moclnns.  To  ptevcnt  any 
further  dispute^  they  bunied  all  the  other  codices  except  that  of 
I^af$a,  which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  Merwin 
the  governor  of  Mcrlina.  The  drst  rut  lion  of  li.e  earlier  codii  es 
*as  an  irreparable  luss  to  eiiiicism;  but,  for  the  essentially 
fx  iilKal  object  of  (JuUinK  an  end  to  cotUry. etsics  by  admitting 
only  one  form  of  the  common  book  of  religion  and  of  law, this 
measure  was  necessary. 

The  result  of  these  labouis  i»  in  oiu  hands;  as  to  bow  tb^  were 
caodttclcd  we  have  no  trust  wocthy  informatioa,  twdlijbn  being 
here  too  mucb  under  Ibe  iafiueaee  of  dotaMk-peMMppoaitione. 
Tlie  critical  methods  of  a  modern  adentlfie  eomtniMion  wilt  not 
be  ex;>cc  tL\l  of  an  age  when  the  highest  literary  cducatiot)  for  an 
Arab  coriii«.icd  in  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  now  ap|>cars 
highly  probable  ih.it  this  second  re<laction  took  thissiniple  form: 
Z^'\(i  read  ofl  from  the  codex  which  he  had  previously  written, 
and  his  associates,  simultaneously  or  successively,  wrote  one  copy 
each  to  bis  dictation.  These  three  manuscripts  will  therefore  be 
those  which  tbe  caliph,  according  to  trustworthy  tradition,  sent 
in  Ibe  £ist  ioaunce  M  etandard  coptea  to  Damaacua,  Baica  and 
Kufa  to  tlw  warrion  of  tbe  pcoviocea  of  wbicA  tboe  were  tbe 
capitals,  while  he  retained  one  at  Medina.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  distinguish  in  the  present  form  of  the  book 
what  belongs  to  the  first  redact  ion  from  what  is  due  to  the  second. 

In  the  arrangeiiicni  of  the  separate  sections,  a  classificaiion 
according  to  contenis  was  impracticable  because  of  the  variety  of 
subjects  often  dealt  with  in  one  sOra.  A  chronological  arrangc- 
t  waaout  ef  the  question,  because  the duonology  ol  the  older 
,  bave  been  inpeifecUy  Iuwwil  and  bccauaa  in  some 
«l  diflcKBt  datca  bad  bam  Jofoed  together. 
Indeed,  qrttenatic  principles  of  this  kind  were  altogether  dis- 
vegarded  at  that  period.  The  pieces  were  accordingly  arranged 
in  indlscriii.i.-i.itc  urdcr,  Ihc  only  rule  observed  being  to  pUce  the 
long  suras  lir»l  and  the  shorter  towards  the  end,  and  even  that 
was  far  from  strict !>  adhered  to.  The  two  rnagir  fi,rmu!ae, 
Sdras  cxiii.,  caiv.  owe  their  position  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
to  ihdr  peoffiar  CCBlents.  which  differ  from  all  the  other  sOras; 
thqr  an  pfMectlag  «peu»  for  the  faithluL  Similarly  it  is  by 
laaaan  of  ita  cootcntt  that  tOra  i.  ttaoda  at  tbe  beginnfaig:  not 
only  because  it  is  in  pfaise  of  Allah,  as  Psalm  i.  is  in  ptaiteof  tbe 
tighteotu  man,  but  because  it  gives  classical  exprewoa  to  lu- 
portant  articles  of  the  faith.  TIr-  l-  are  ti  e  or.ly  special  traces  of 
design.  The  c<iini/iu.iliun  i  f  pieces  of  JsiVi n  ut  origin  may  pro- 
ceed partly  from  the  pcsicssors  of  the  codices  from  which  Zaid 
compiled  bis  first  complete  copy,  partly  from  Zaid  himself.  Tbe 
individual  sOras  arc  separated  sunply  by  the  superscription: 
"  In  tbe  name  of  God.  tbe  compawtonatc  Compassioner,"  which 
la  trantbic  only  in  tbe  nbitb.  llie  additional  headings  found  in 
anr  taita  (the  niBe  of  Iba  annus  tbe  number  of  verses,  &c.) 
awtanetto  tbe  erfgfnat  oodiota,  and  fora  no  integral  port  of  the 


It  b  said  that  Othnu'm  directed  Ziiid  and  his  associates,  in 
cases  of  disagreement ,  to  follow  the  Isoreish  dialect;  but,  though 
wcllattMted.thisaccountcanscaKcly  bccorrect.  The  extremely 
primiHve  writing  of  tboae  days  was  quite  incapable  of  rendering 
aacb  minute  diffefenccs  aa  can  bave  existed  between  tbe  pro- 
nunciation of  Mecca  and  that  at  Mcdiiuu 

Otbmln's  KoraA  was  net  compirtf,  Sane  paM«»  *** 
evidently  fragmentary  ;  and  a  few  dctacbcd  pbcea  aieatiB  extant 

n*Korma  which  v.xre  originalK'  parts  of  the  Koran,  although 
•ofcom-  ihey  have  been  mr.ittiil  by  Z.ud.  Amongst  these  are 
fil*''-  Mtne  which  there  i.i  t.ki  rtasun  to  suppose  Mahomet 
dcaixedlosuppceaa.  Zaid  may  easily  bave  overlooked  a  few  stray 


fragmentt,  bttt  that  he  patpaaely  oaoitted  anything  wfaiA  ha 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Koran  is  very  unlikely.  Ithasbeencon* 

jcctured  that  in  deference  to  his  superiors  he  kept  out  of  the  book 
the  namf=^  of  Mahomet's  eneniici,  if  ihcy  or  their  faniilics  came 
aftcr\\ardi  to  be  respected.  Hut  it  must  be  rcnunibcred  that  it 
was  never  Mahomet'^  praLtue  lo  refer  explicitly  to  tunti  m(x)rary 
persons  and  aflairs  in  the  Koran.  Only  a  single  friend,  his 
adopted  son  Zaid  (xxxiii.  37),  «idnabi^enen*y,hbancle  AbQ 
Lahab  (cd.)— and  tbeae  for  veiy  qwdal  leaaooa— are  mentioned 
by  name;  and  the  nana  of  tbe  btter  baa  been  left  in  tbe  Koran 
with  a  feacful  cuiae  ennttiwi  to  it,  although  bb  son  bad  embraced 
Islam  before  the  death  of  Mabomet,  and  his  descendants  be- 
longed to  the  noblest  farniliis.  So,  ui\  \hc  cilhrr  hand,  there  is  no 
single  verse  or  clause  which  can  be  [iljULil;;,'  made  out  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  Zaid  at  the  inst.^nce  of  Abu  Btkr,  Omar,  or 
Othm^.  Slight  clerical  errors  there  may  have  been,  but  the 
Koran  of  Othm&n  contains  none  but  genuine  eleaacnla— ihougb 
sometiipea  in  veiyatmnpe  order.  All  efiorta  of  Euwpean  arhnhia 
to  prove  the  «iMl*BCc»fktar  hileipoiatieoaiia  the  r 


Of  the  fsor  eiempbfa  of  Otbmln's  Koran,  one  was  kept  in 

Medina,  and  one  was  sent  to  each  of  the  thrcj  metropolitan  cities, 
Kufa,  Bajra,  and  Damascus.  It  can  still  be  pretty  clearly  shown 
in  detail  that  these  four  codices  deviated  from  one  another  in 
points  of  orthography,  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  »o  ('*  and  ") 
and  such-like  minutiae;  but  these  variations  nowhere  affect  the 
sense.   AU  bter  manuscripts  are  derivcdfromtbcaeiburoriginala. 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  forms  of  tbe  Kotan  did  not  at 
cooe  become  ettlnct.  In  paitkular  we  bave  aoaae  infornuUon 
about  the  codex  of  Ubay  tbn  Ka*b.  If  tbe  Ibt  which  • 
gives  the  order  of  its  sQras  is  correct,  it  must  have  £^^1^^ 
contained  substantially  the  same  materials  as  our 
text;  in  that  case  Ubay  ibn  Ka'b  must  have  liscd  the  original 
collection  of  Zaid.  The  same  is  true  of  the  codex  of  Ibn  Mas'Od, 
of  which  wc  ha\  c  also  a  catalogue.  It  appears  that  the  principle 
of  puttbg  the  longer  sQras  before  the  shorter  was  more  con- 
sistently carried  out  by  him  than  by  Zaid.  He  omits  i.  and  the 
magical  formulae  of  ciiiL,  cxiv.  Ubay,  on  tbe  other  band,  bad 
emMxSed  two  additional  abort  pnyca,  which  we  may  regard 
as  Mahomet's.  One  can  easfly  undcntand  that  differences  of 
opinion  may  have  earisted  as  to  whether  and  how  far  formularica 
of  this  kind  belonged  to  t^H•  K-tr.in.  Si  me  rf  the  divergent 
readings  of  both  these  tuxti  lu\c  bren  prcicrvtd  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  other  aniicnt  variants.  Most  of  them 
arc  decidedly  inferior  to  the  received  readings,  but  some  arc  quite 
as  good ,  and  a  few  deserve  preference. 

The  only  man  who  appears  to  have  seriously  opposed  tbe 
general  introduction  of  Oihmln's  text  b  Ibn.  Mas'Od.  He  was 
oneof  theoldeet  dtadplcaof  the  Prophet,  and  bed  often  rendered 
hfm  personal  lervice;  but  be  was  a  man  of  oontracted 
vic'.vs.  although  he  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  Moslem  ji^g^ 
theology.  His  opposition  had  no  effect.  Now  when 
wc  consider  that  at  that  time  there  were  many  Moslems  who  had 
heard  the  Koran  from  the  mouth  of  the  i'rophct,  that  other 
measures  of  the  imbecile  OthmJn  met  with  the  most  vehement 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bigoted  champion.^  of  the  faith, 
that  these  were  stHl  further  incited  against  him  by  some  of  hb 
ambitious  old  comradta  until  at  bat  they  murdered  bin,  and 
finally  that  bi  tbe  dvfl  ware  after  hb  death  the  aeveial  paitfaa 
were  glad  of  any  pretext  for  branding  their  opponents  as  iafidda; 
— when  we  consider  all  this,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  OthmSn's  Koran  that  no  parly  found 
fault  with  his  conduct  in  this  mailer,  or  repudiated  the  text 
formed  by  Zaid,  who  was  ui.e  uf  the  mo^t  <Uvu!cd  adherents 
of  Othmin  and  bb  family,  and  that  even  among  tfaeShiitea 
cdUdsm  «f  the  caKph^  aciloo  b  nnly  met.iillh  aa  n  lara 
exception. 

But  thb  redactioa  is  not  the  close  of  At  taxtual  history  of  the 
Koran.  The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  was  imperfect :  it  not 
only  wanted  marks  for  the  short  and  in  part  even  for  the  long 
vowcU.  but  it  often  expreiWTl  teveral  connonantu  bv  ilu-  same  lian. 
f  C-  o"e  and  tlu^  same  character  eo«Id  mean  I!,  T,  1  li  .it  the  bcgllH 
niog  and  N  aod  J  (I)  in  tbe  middle  of  weeds,   licoce  there 
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namr  words  which  could  be  read  in  vrry  difTcrrnt  wayv  This 
WWtoy  of  possible  rradinK*  was  at  first  very'  ^^rat,  .tn<i  nuiiy 
reader*  »eem  to  have  actually  made  it  their  object  to 
^f*r  ^  discover  pronunciations  which  were  new,  provided  they 
ihtnmu  "      appropriate  to  the  ambiKuous  ten.  There 

«U  alao  a  dialectic  licence  in  grammatical  forms,  which 
had  not  at  yvt  been  greatly  restricted.  An  effort  was  made  by  many 
to  establish  a  more  relinM  pronunciation  (or  the  Koran  than  was 
usual  in  common  life  or  in  secular  literature.  The  various  schools 
of  "  readers  "  rtifTored  very  widely  from  one  another;  although  for 
the  moit  [)jrt  ihcrc  was  no  important  divergence  as  to  the  sen-ji-  i»f 
wordv  A  (fv,  of  them  gradually  rose  to  special  authority,  and  the 
rcit  dl'.ipi^  jrx-d.  Seven  readers  are  generally  reckoned  chief 
authorities,  but  for  practical  purposes  this  number  was  continually 
reduced  in  pracesa  of  time;  so  that  at  pccacnt  only  two  "  niiim 
styles  "  are  in  actual  use.— the  common  style  of  Uaff,  and  that  of 
N&ii':  which  prevails  in  Africa  to  the  west  d  Egypt.  There  is. 
however,  a  very  comprehensiv*  masaotctic  literature  in  which  a 
number  of  othf-r  style';  arc  indicated.  The  invention  of  vowel-signs 
of  (li.iLTitie  [."lint!,  lo  di>t^ll^;ul^h  .simil.irly  formed  consonants,  and 
of  •Ahfc  i>rthi>i;rjpliic  si^;"*,  ^x,n  put  a  stop  to  arbitrary  conjectures 
on  the  p.jrt  of  the  riadors.  Many  zealots  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  innovations  in  the  sacred  text,  out  theological  consis- 
tency  had  to  yield  to  practical  necc««ity.  la  aoctirate  codkea. 
indeed,  all  mch  additiona.  aa  well  as  the  tales  of  tho  afini,  Ae.,  are 
written  in  coloured  ink.  while  the  black  characters  profess  to  repre- 
sent exactly  the  ori^nal  of  OthmAn.  But  there  is  probabljr  no  copy 
quite  faithful  in  thu  rrspert.  Moreover,  the  right  recitation  oftne 
Koran  is  an  art  v,  hi.  h  evxn  people  of  Arab  tongue  can  only  learn  with 
great  difficulty.  I  n  addition  to  the  nuanceaoi  pronunciatioo already 
alluded  to,  there  is  a  aemi-muaiori  IMOdlllttiOllt  !•  tilMK  ffmff*^ 
aiso  the  various  schools  differ. 

In  Eiifoinan  libraries  beiidea  innnmeiable  imxkni  nainiKripts  of 
the  Koian,  ihm  ara  an  eodkc*.  or  fragmenta,  of  high  antk]uity, 
-  some  of  them  prafaahly  dating  from  the  ict  century  of 

the  Flight.  For  the  reatoration  of  the  text,  however, 
""^^  the  works  of  ancient  scholars  on  its  readings  and  modes 
of  writing  ate  more  important  than  the  manuscripts;  which,  however 
degantly  they  may  be  written  and  ornamented,  proceed  from  irre- 
sponsible copyists.  The  original,  written  by  Olhmin  himself,  has 
indeed  been  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  Mahommcdan  world. 
The  library  of  the  India  Office  contains  one  such  manuscript, 
bearing  the  aubKription :  "  Written  by  "Othmin  the  ion  of  *AlT&n." 
These,  of  course,  are  barefaced  forgeries,  althouch  of  very  ancient 
date;  so  are  those  which  profess  to  be  from  the  nand  of  *AiI,oneof 
which  is  preserved  in  the  same  library.  In  nxrent  tirties  the  Koran 
h."is  been  nfrcii  |irinrrd  and  lithoprapned,  both  in  the  R.»st  .ind  the 
West.    In  .Mahoninud.m  countries  lithograph^'  alone  is  employed. 

Shortly  after  .Mahomet's  de.it h  certain  individuals  applied  them- 
selves to  the  exposition  of  the  Koran.    Much  of  it  was  obscure  from 


.  the  bcginnine,  other  nctiooa  were  unintelligible  apart 

^^°^**  from  a  knowledge  of  the  drcumatances  of  their  orttin. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  took  posnession  of  this  field 
were  not  very  honourable.  Ibn  'Abbts,  a  cousin  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  chief  source  of  the  traditional  exejesisof  the  Koran,  has,  on  thenlo- 
giral  and  other  grounds,  given  currency  to  a  number  of  falsehrxxis ; 
and  at  least  some  of  his  pupils  have  emulated  his  example.  These 
earliest  expositions  dealt  more  with  the  lenw  and  oonnexton  of  whole 
verses  than  with  the  scnarate  words.  Afterwards,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  old  language  declined,  and  the  study  of  philology  arose,  more 
atlHItfcw  began  to  be  paid  to  the  explanation  of  vocables.  A  good 
many  fra^enta  of  thu  older  theological  and  philological  exegesis 
have  sarvivcd  from  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Flight,  although 
we  have  no  complete  commentary  of  this  period.  The  great  com- 
mentary of  Tabari.  A  t).  839-92.^,  of  which  for  the  laM  few  years  we 


have  possessed  an  Oriental  edition  in  jo  parts  (Cairo  a.b.  lA2t ' 
A-D.  1903},  is  very  full  when  it  comes  to  apeak  of  canonjcal  law. 
as  well  as  in  its  accounts  of  the  occasions  of  the  several  revelattons: 


for,  as  in  his great  historical  work,  he  faithfully  rrcordsalargenumber 
of  traditions  with  the  channels  by  which  they  have  come  down  tn 
m  (genealogical  trees,  isnM).  In  other  respects  the  hopes  based 
■pon  this  commentary  have  not  been  fulhlted. 

Another  very  famous  ctjmmentary-  is  tli.it  nf  Zarrilili'-hari  (a  t>. 
I075-II4(V  fditwl  by  N.ivuu  Lecs,  ('.i'.'  urt  1.  TSy,-.  Irjt  (hi*  whnl.ir, 
with  his  great  insight  and  still  greater  subtlety,  is  too-apt  to  read  his 
o«a  KiwIaMic  idena  into  the  Koran.  The  favourite  commentary 
of  BaidAwi  (d.  A.i».  1386).  edited  by  Fleischer  (I^ipaie.  i&ifr-iatS), 
li  Bttll  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Zamakh'diari  s.  Thousinds  of 
conmentaries  on  the  Koran,  some  of  them  of  prodigious  size,  ha^-c 
been  written  by  Moslems;  and  even  the  number  of  those  still  extant 
in  manuscript  is  by  no  means  small.  Although  these  works  all  con- 
tain much  that  is  uwle-s  or  false,  yet  they  are  invaluable  aids  to 
our  understanding  of  the  sacred  book.  An  unbiased  European  can. 
no  doubt,  see  many  things  at  a  glance  more  clearly  than  a  good 
Modem  who  it  vnoer  the  inAiieaot  of  religious  prejudice;  but  we 
AoaM  itni  be  hdnkai  witlmut  the  exegetical  literature  of  the 
MaboraoMdaaa.  Even  the  Arabian  Moslems  would  only  understand 
tlw  Kotaa  «cfy  dimly  and  imperfectly  If  they  did  not  give  special 
fgteyiowtotiiegBdy  of  itttotmpiitatky.  ncadwRtageof  bi^ 
a  •  IU|ia|t  comflwaqr  aadoMooA  wkkh  tha  ' 


itself,  has  vanished  in  the  course  of  thirteen  centuries.  According 
to  the  domin.int  \  rw,  however,  the  ritual  use  of  the  Koran  is  not  ia 
the  least  concernt-d  with  the  sarred  wanl^  U'ing  understood  but 
solely  with  their  being  quite  prnp^rly  rti  11.  d  .Nevertheless,  a  grtit 
deal  renuins  to  be  accomplished  by  European  icbolarship  for  the 
correct  interpreution  of  the  Kona.  We  want,  for  example,  aa 
exhaustive  clasaiiication  and  disnmlim  of  all  the  Jewidi  elcmtma 
in  the  Koran ;  a  praiseworthy  beginning  was  made  in  Cewer'a  youth- 
ful essay  Was  hat  Hohaaud  aut  dtm  JudetaMmm  ntfgimmmmmt 
(Bonn,  i8ij;  the  "  second  reviard  edition,"  Leipzig,  190*.  iaoalya 
reprint).  We  want  especially  a  thorough  commentary,  CMCMad 
with  the  methods  and  resources  of  mmlern  Mit  me.  No  _ 
EuroiH-an  lanKuage.  it  wouM  seem,  cm  even  b<w,t  of  a 
translatioa 


Banphfa«ic  but  for  Rt  time  adminUe  timadatioa  of  Gcoqce  !  . 

(repeatedly  printed),  that  of  Rodwcl  OWl).  which  seek»  to  gK-e 
the  pieces  in  chronological  order,  and  ttat  «  Palmer  (iMo).  who 
wiselv  follows  the  traditional  arrangemeitts.  The  introducii.->a 
which  accomfjanies  t'alnier  s  translation  is  rtot  in  all  r«-«f«T-ts 
abreast  of  the  most  ni  em  S4  hobrship.  Considerablf  extrartj 
from  the  Koran  anr  well  translated  in  E.  \V.  Lane'»  .SriV<;ui?;j 
from  Ikt  Kur-An.  Not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  com- 
plete ttansbtioos  into  the  German  hMguaae.  neither  of  that  of 
Ullmann.  which  has  appeared  in  sevenl  cwiiom,  nor  of  that  of 
Henning  (Letpcif )  and  Crigull  (Halle),  all  of  them  shalkiw  amateor* 
who  have  no  notion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  task,  and 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Sale.  Frie<frich  ROrkert's  excel- 
lent version  (Dublished  by  August  MOIIer.  ^  (.inkfort-on-Maine, 
1888)  gives  only  selections.  M.  Kbmroth's  trandation  of  the  fifry 
oldest  ■OlBa,  iHt fin/tit  itlUsUn  Sum  (Hambiirk;,  i8c>»i  attempts 
iucceatfully  to  reproduce  the  rhymed  form  of  the  originals.  The 
publication  of  the  translation  of  the  Koraa  by  the  great  Letpn 
Arabic  scholar,  11.  L.  Fleischer  (d.  i88S)  haa  ■»  fer  anfortuaatdy 
been  delayed.  (For  modern  editions,  mmmmtMltH.  Ac 
.Maiiommbdan  KrLiGiON:  BibHetrapky). 

He^ide*  commentaries  on  the  whole  Koran,  or  on  special  | 
and  t-i[)if  the  Moslems  poss<->s  a  whole  literal t:re  Uanns  tn 
sacred  Ixjok.  There  are  works  on  the  ^^>ellin^;  and  rishi  i  rono*- 
ciation  of  the  Koran,  works  on  the  beauty  of  ii-.  I.uku  i^r  .  on  the 
number  of  its  verses,  words  and  letters,  &c.:  nav,  there  are  rvew 
works  which  would  nowadays  be  called  "historical  and  critial 
intriKiuctkms."  Moreover,  the  origin  of  Arabic  nhikiloey  is  iati* 
matciv  connected  with  the  rcciutwn  and  exegesis  of  the  Koraa. 
xni' 


00  which  completely  aatiahes  modern  require- 
Tbe        mn  m^  EngUah:  vbciv  «c  have  the  esrcmcl* 
otic  but  for  its  time  adaunUe  timMlatioa  of  Gcoqce  Sab 


To  exhibit  the  imponance  of  the  sacred  book  for  the  whole  

life  of  the  Moslems  would  be  simply  to  write  the  history  of  that 
life  itself;  for  there  is  no  depart  mint  in  whiih  its  all-pcrvadir.{, 
but  unfortunately  tiot  always  salutarv-,  influence  has  not  U-cn  fett. 
,  The  nabouaded  reverence  of  the  Nioslems  for  the  Koran  n-jc>-^ 
its  climax  bi  the  dogma  that  this  book,  as  the  divine  wurd.  tj. 
thought,  is  immanent  in  Cod,  and  consequently  «torsMi 
and  tmereiUfd.  This  d^mta,  which  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  intluence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
Wut  J  ,>!  <., ixl,  lias  been  accepted  by  almost  all  Mahommcdans  sin-e 
the  Lrev;innin|{  of  the  .ird  century.  Some  the^ilogijns  did  indeed 
protest  against  It  iviih  Rri.it  energy;  it  was  in  fan  t.K>  pre- 
posterous  to  declare  that  a  book  composed  of  unstable  word*  and 
letters,  and  fall  of  variants,  was  abaqlutely  divine.  But  what 
were  the  dMaciioaa  and  sopbimit  of  the  theologians  for.  if  they 
couM  aot  lOMve  miA  TmHtiUpttimiL  tad  ooaviet  their  < 

off   i-TT-mn-nn,  w«r 


jhBUMlAniT.---The  foaoviac  works  may  be  especUny  coa- 
suited:  Weil.  £Mlnin«f  ta  dfn  Kortm  (2nd  ed..  1S78) :  Th.  Noldekc, 
GftehichU  det  Qordn's  (Cottingen,  i860;  Jnd  cd.  by  Fricdnck 
Srhwally,  1908):  the  Lives  of  Mahomet  by  William  Muir  and  Aloys 

Snn-nger  (vtJs.  i.-iii..  BcHin,  iSAi-iJWis ;  md  ed..  |W«)):  C.  Sooacfc 
lliir>;tonje,  //<•/  mfkkaamche  Fersl  (L.  id.  n.  i^^t).  Pc  Idam  (tie  Gsd^ 
ii.  257-271.  454-4<>8.  iii.  90-1 14;  •■  I  nc  nouvi  lie  biiigraphie  de 
.Mohammed,"  Kri'ue  de  t'kitiotrt  dfs  rrltftons,  tome  29,  p.  a8  f., 
149 sqq.;  Leone Cactani..4aiu]iid(tf7j;<am,i. (Milan,  1905). ii.(Maaa, 
i9oy){FtaattBahl.  Jfatowmedi  Lm  (OyeBhiien.  1901). 

(Th.  N.;Fa.  Sv.) 
KORAT,  the  capital  of  the  provincial  division  (Alfnicn^  <f 
Nal^awn  Hatha  Sema,  or  "  the  frontier  country,"  in  Siam;  la 
10. "  5'  F.,  14"  5q'  \.  Pop.  about  7000,  mixed  Cambodian  and 
Siamese,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  a  hi^  conunissioncr  aad  ef 
an  army  division.  It  is  the  termiiius  of  a  railway  from 
170  m.  dhuat,  aad  the  ''j""**""'^  ccntie  for  the  wImIc  af  Ait 
pktcaa  tlbtikt  vUdi  fonm  the  eaitcra  part  i»f  Siam.  Ttrnt 
are  copper  mines  of  reputed  wealth  in  the  ncighbourteod.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  silk-RtowinR  district  and  is  the  headqttartcn 
of  the  government  sericullural  department,  instituted  in  ten 
with  the  assiitancc  of  J-npancsc  experts  for  the  purpoM  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  .Siamese  silk.  The  government  is  that  ei 
an  ordinary  provincial  diviaioa  of  Staai.  A  Fieach 
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KORDOPAN 


Korat  has  been  tributary  to.  or  put  Of,  Siam,  with  occasional 
lapMS  into  indepandeBn  or  tcapomy  nibjectko  to  Cambodia. 
Bttan  that  period  it  wta  probably  part  of  Ctaabodia,  at  appcan 

from  the  nature  of  the  nxins  (till  to  be  aeen  in  its  neighbour- 
bood.  In  1896  the  last  vntife  of  its  tributary  conditioD 
vaaidied  with  the  introdnctim  of  tha  pwjcnt^yrtiolStoMa 

rural  administration. 

KORDOPAN.  a  country  of  north-cast  Africa,  forming  a 
tmudiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  It  lies 
■■fal^  between  la^  and  vt^  W.  and  39**  and  E.,  and  has 
$m  am  of  about  130^00019.  boint  bovaded  W.  by  Darfur, 
H.  by  the  Bqnidt  ftcniMi  B.  tha  Whilo  HBb  Mdttb  and 
S.  by  the  country  of  the  Shilluks  and  oUwr  Mpo  tffbea,  iiani«g 
part  of  the  Upper  Nile  mudiria. 

The  greater  part  of  Kordofan  consists  of  undulating  plains, 
riverless,  barren,  monotonous,  with  an  average  altitude  of 
1500  ft.  Thukcls  and  small  acacias  dut  the  sU-pfH:-s,  which, 
green  during  the  kkarij  or  rainy  season,  at  other  times  present 
O  dull  brown  burnt-up  Aspect.  In  the  west,  isolated  peaks, 
Mcb  as  Jebd  Abu  Semim  and  Jebcl  Kordofan,  rise  from  iso 
to  teo  ft.  above  the  pkln.  North-west  are  the  nwuBtala 
groups  of  Kaja  and  Katui  (moo  to  3000  ft.),  in  the  east  are 
the  Jcbel  Daier  and  Jebel  Tagale  (Togale),  ragged  granitic 
ranges  with  precipitous  slAca.  In  the  south  are  tlat,  fertile 
and  thickly  wooded  plains,  which  give  place  to  junple  ai  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Dar  Nuba,  the  district  forminp  the  south- 
east part  of  Kordofan.  Dar  Nuba  is  well-watertii,  the  scenery 
b  diversified  and  pretty,  affording  a  welcome  contrast  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  Nul>a  hills  exceed 
jooo  ft.  in  height.  The  soatb-wcstem  part  of  the  country,  a 
mat  and  abnoat  levd  pfado,  b  known  aa  Dar  Uenv.  A  granitic 
sand  with  abundance  of  mtea  and  fddspar  forms  the  upper 
stratum  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Kor<lnfan;  but  an 
admixture  of  clay,  which  is  observable  in  the  north,  becomes 
stronRly  marl.e'l  in  the  south,  where  there  are  also  stretches 
of  black  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  there  appears  to  be  an 
nnbrokcn  surface  of  mica  schist.  Though  there  arc  no  perennial 
rivers,  there  are  watercourses  {kk«rs  or  wdis)  in  the  rainy  season ; 
the  chief  being  the  Khor  Abu  Mabl,  which  traverses  the  south- 
central  region.  In  Dar  Homr  the  Wadi  el  Gballa  and  the  Khor 
Shah  ngo  d  rain  towards  the  Homr  afBaent  of  the  Bahr  d  Ghasal. 
During;  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
these  clianntts,  but  owing  partly  to  rapid  evaporation  and  partly 
to  the  porous  character  of  the  soil  the  hurfai  c  of  the  country  dries 
rapidly.  The  water  which  has  found  its  way  through  the 
granitic  s.ind  flows  over'  the  surface  of  the  mica  schist  and 
settles  in  the  hollows,  and  by  sinking  wells  to  the  solid  rock  a 
supply  of  water  can  generally  be  obuined.  It  is  estimated  that 
(apoft  firom  tboae  in afew  aieat  wfaeie  the  Hiid stiatnm  is  thin 
and  water  reached  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet)  there  are  aboot 
900  c/f  tf;cie  Wells.  They  ate  narrow  shafts  going  down  usually 
30  to  50  ft  .,  but  some  arc  over  loo  ft.detp.  The  water  is  raided 
by  rof)e  ar.d  bucket  at  the  cost  of  enormous  labcur,  and  in  few 
cases  is  any  available  for  irrigation.  The  very  cattle  arc  trained 
to  go  a  long  time  without  drinking.  Er.tirc  villages  migrate 
after  the  harvest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  some  plentiful  well. 
In  ft  few  kcaBties  the  surface  depnsskna  hold  water  for  the 
neater  part  of  the  year  but  there  is  only  one  ponnaent  lake— 
Keilat ,  which  is  some  four  miles  by  two.  As  there  b  BO  highland 
area  draining  into  Kordofan,  the  underground  reservoirs  arc 
dependent  on  the  local  rainfall,  and  a  large  number  of  the  wells 
are  dry  during  many  months.  The  rainy  sc.ison  Lists  from  mi<i- 
Junc  to  the  end  of  September,  rain  usually  falling  every  three 
or  four  days  in  brief  but  violent  showcrk  In  general  the  climate 
b  healthy  cacept  in  the  laiajr  aeann,  when  bufe  tracU  are 
oonvertcd  into  swamps  and  fever  b  very  prevalent.  In  the 
skila  or  cold  weather  (October  to  February  incluuve]  there  b  a 
cold  wind  from  the  north.  The  leif  or  hot  weather  lasu  from 
March  to  mid-June;  the  temperature  rardy  exceeds  105°  F. 

The  chief  eonstituent  of  the  low  scrub  which  covert  the  northern 
port  of  theoaintiy  is  the  grey  gum  acacia  {haikob).  In  the  south 
the  rsd  gum  acacias  (tatt)  are  abuadaot.  la  Dar  Haoid.  in  the 


N.W.  of  Kordofan,  date,  dom  and  other  palms  grow.  The  basfaab 
or  calabash  tree,  known  in  the  eastern  S  :<l.iii  as  ihe  Ubttdi  and 
locally  ir«mr,  b  fairly  common  and  beinL-  n.i-.ur.illy  hollow  the  trees 
collact  water,  which  the  natives  rvgulatly  tap.  Another  common 
•oofce  ef  water  aanly  is  a  small  kind  of  water  meioa  whieh  anm 
wild  aad  b  also  cultivated.  In  the  dente  juii«le*  of  the  •ooiB  are 
immense  creepers,  some  of  them  rubber-vme*.  The  cotton  plant 
is  aloo  found.  The  fauna  includes  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bunalo, 
RirafTc.  lion,  Irnpard,  cheetah,  roan-antelope,  hartebccstc,  kudu  and 
nuinv  other  kinds  of  antelope,  wart-hog,  haro*,  quail,  |)artridgc, 
juni{K-fowt,  bustard  and  guinea-fowl.    Nearly  all  the  kinds  uf 

Sunt  mentioned  are  found  chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern 
istricts.  The  ril  or  addra  gazelle  found  in  N.  and  N.W.  Kordo- 
fan are  not  kaown  elaewbcre  in  the  eastern  Sudan.  Ilcptilca. 
•and-flies  and  mosquitoes  are  common.  Ostriches  are  foond  m  the 
northern  steppes.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  people  coasiats  in  the 
eum  obtained  from  the  grey  acacias,  in  oxen,  camels  and  ostrich 
fcaihers.  The  finest  cattle  are  of  the  humped  variety,  the  bulls  of 
the  H,iv:i;jr.i  being  trained  to  the  sailille  and  to  carry  biiri3<  nv. 
There  arc  large  herd*  of  camel,  the  camel-owning  Arabs  uiu.-illy 
owning  also  kuge  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  Uukhn,  a  species 
of  mitlet  which  can  grow  in  the  and  northern  districts  is  there  the 
chief  grain  crop,  its  place  in  the  south  bcini;  taken  by  duna.  Dttkhn 
is,  however,  the  only  crop  cultivated  in  Dar  Homr.  FTom  thb 
grain  a  beer  called  mtrissa  is  brewed.  Barley  and  cottoa  are  culti- 
vated in  some  diMricts.  A  little  cold  dust  is  obtained,  but  the  old 
gold  and  other  mines  in  the  TaKale  country'  have  been,  apparently, 
worked  out.  Iron  is  found  in  many  di  stricts  and  is  smelted  in  a 
few  places.  In  thcabscnceof  fuel  the  industry  is  necessarily  a  small 
one.  There  are  Urge  beds  of  henattoe  eome  dO  n.  M.W.  aad  tfM 
same  dirtaoce  N.E.  of  £1  Obeid. 

InhabUants. — The  population  of  Kordofan  was  officially 
estimated  in  190J  to  be  550,000.  The  inhabitants  arc  rougji^ 
divisible  into  two  types — Arabs  in  the  plains  and  Nubas  in  the 
hills.  Many  of  the  vilbfen  of  the  pbiaa  are  however  of  veqr 
mixed  Meed— Anb^  Btyptbn,  Tuuih.  Levaaitfaw  and  Negroi. 
It  is  said  that  sOme  village  oonununitics  are  descended  from  the 
original  negro  inhabitants.  They  all  speak  Arabic.  The  most 
important  village  tribe  is  the  Cowam.-i,  who  own  most  of  the 
gum-producing  country.  Other  large  tribes  are  the  Dar  Hamid 
and  the  Ueiieria — the  la.st-named  living  round  Kl  Oheid.  The 
nomad  Arabs  are  of  two  classes,  camel  owners  {Suit  I'J  lihii)  and 
cattle  owneet  {Baggara),  the  fiist-namcd  dwelling  in  the  dry 
northern  regieiis,  the  Baggaia  in  aoutbem  Kordofaa.f  Of  the 
camel-owninf  tifbea  the  chief  aio  the  Banar  and  the  Kahlw> 
bish.  Many  of  the  Bamar  have  aettkd  down  in  vlBagca.  The 
Baggara  are  great  hnnters,  and  formerly  were  noted  slave 
raiders.  They  possess  many  horses,  but  when  journeying 
place  their  baggage  on  their  oxen.  They  use  a  stabbing  spear, 
small  throwing  spcai^,  and  a  broad-bladed  short  sword.  Son»e 
of  the  richer  men  i>0bscss  suits  of  chain  armour.  The  principal 
Baggara  tribes  are  the  Hawama,  Meaeria,  Kenana,  Habbania, 
and  Homr.  The  Homr  are  said  to  have  entered  Kordofan 
from  Wadai  about  the  end  of  the  i^th  century  and  to  have 
come  f ton  Mortk  Africa.  They  qieak  a  inner  Acahic  than  the 
riverain  tribce.  The  Niihaa  are  split  into  many  tifbes,  each 
under  a  ntik  or  king,  who  is  not  uncommonly  of  Arab  descent. 
The  N'ub.is  have  their  own  language,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hill  have  usually  a  difTcrcnt  dialect.  1  hey  are  a  primitive 
race,  very  black,  of  small  build  but  distinctive  negro  features. 
They  have  feuds  with  ooe  another  and  with  the  Baggara.  During 
the  mahdia  they  maintained  their  independence.  The  Nubas 
appear  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  cotmtry 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  oridnal  stock  of  the  NuMaoa  ef  the 
Nile  Valley  (see  Nvbia).  In  the  northern  hilb  are  commonitbd 
of  blaik  (>coiile  with  woolly  hair  but  of  non-ncgTO  fcaturea. 
They  speak  .-\rabic  and  arc  called  Nuba  .-Nrabs.  Someof  the 
southern  Inils  are  occupied  by  Ar^ib-spcaking  negroes,  e-^i.iped 
sbvcs  and  their  descendants,  who  caUcd  themselves  alter  the 
tribe  they  fomeity  icrvcd  tod  who  have  little  faitftcoisie  with 
the  Nubas. 

The  capital.  El  Oheid  if.*.),  b  centrally  situated.  On  it 
converge  variona  trade  routes,  notably  from  Darfur  and  from 
Ducim.  a  town  on  the  White  Nile  175  m.  above  Khartum, 

whitli  served  as  port  fur  tlic  pro\i:ice.  Thence  was  despatched 
the  gum  for  the  Orr.durman  niarket.  But  the  railway  from 
K!i.irtuni  to  El  Obeid,  via  Scnn.ir,  bui't  in  i(>09-i<}ii,  crosses 
the  Nik  some  60  m.  farther  south  above  Abba  Island.  Nahud 
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centre  whidi  has  apruag  into  Impontaace  ditce  the  fall  of  the 
dervishes.  All  the  trade  with  Darfur  passes  through  the  town, 

the  chief  coniniLrtc  Ix-itif;  in  cattle,  feathers,  ivory  and  cotton 
goods.  Trade  la  largely  in  the  hands  uf  Greeks,  Syrians,  DanagKi 
and  Jaalin.  Taiara,  on  the  route  bctwctn  Kl  Obcid  and  the  Nile, 
was  destroyed  by  the  dervishes  but  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  a 
thriving  mart  for  the  gum  trade.  £1  Odoaiya  or  Eddaiya  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Uomr  oonatiy.  It  aad  Baiaka  ia  the 
Muglad  district  are  flo  the  tnde  (oad  betuca  Wbmi  and 
SliaUiaiaDufiu. 

•  Btnba«lltMnii«»MS»m.NJi|£QCOlMld.  Tdcdt 
ud  Iteddt  are  govenuaeaC  itations  in  the  Nuba  oonntTy. 
The  Nabas  have  no  large  towns.  They  live  in  villain  on  the 

hillside?  or  sumniils.  The  usual  habitation  built  boili  by  Arabs 
and  NuIm*  is  the  tsikl,  a  conical-shaped  hut  made  of  ilonc.  mud, 
v.attic  and  daub  or  t'.raw.  I  he  Nuba  tukls  are  the  better  built. 
In  the  chief  towns  houses  are  built  of  mud  briclcs  with  tlat  toofs. 

HitUtry. — Of  the  early  history  of  Kordofan  there  is  little 
fcooid.  It  amr  formed  an  indraeadent  sute.  About  the 
hi-gfimfaig  «|  tka  lAh  'eeatuiy  Foaf  fma  Senoar  settled  b  the 
country;  towaidt  the  end  of  that  oeatttlj  ZMMu  was  con- 
quered by  Sttlriman  Soloa,  saltan  of  Dimr.  Abont  177s  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Funj,  and  there  followed  a  considerable 
immigration  of  Arab  tribes  into  the  country.  The  Sennari 
however  suiTercd  a  deci.^ivc  defeat  in  1784  and  thereafter  untler 
Darfur  viceroys  the  country  enjoyed  prosperity.  In  i8ji 
Kordofan  was  Conquered  liy  M..hi  rn;Ti(d  Biy  the  defterdar, 
son-in-l.iw  of  Mchcmet  AH,  pasha  of  Egypt.  It  remained  under 
Egyptian  rule  till  li&z  when  Mabommed  Ahmed,  the  mahdi, 
laiaed  the  country  to  revolt.  It  was  in  Kordofan  that  Uicks 
Pasha  and  his  army,  sent  to  crush  the  revolt,  were  annihilated 
(Nov.  ills).  XbefiagguaoiKacdofaBfRai  that  lime  ooward 
vaa  the  dMF  aopporten  of  the  nabdl,  aid  bb  MMoeMor,  the 
UMUfa  Abdullah,  wa.s  a  Baggara.  In  Kordofan  in  tSoo  the 
kbaOfa  met  his  death,  the  country  having  already  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  Sudan  government.  The  chief  diiiiculty 
experienced  by  the  administration  was  to  habituate  the  Arabs 
and  Nubas,  both  naturally  wailiko.  to  a  state  of  pe.iee.  In 
consequence  of  the  anti-slave  raiding  measures  adopted,  the 
AsriM  of  Talodi  in  May  1906  treacherously  massacred  the 
■■■■r  of  that  place  aad  4p  mm  of  the  ^nrtsnme  regincnt. 
The  pfOBptiMn  with  wMeh  tUa  dfaMbaMt  waa  rtiwamMiJ 

awerted  idiat  otherwise  might  have  beeik  A  aarioOi  ifali^  @ee 
%aomi  Anih-Eiyptian,  \  "  History.") 

Smf1«^a|f0>^SfjMjaii5irfa«.cditcdbyConatGlcichcn  (Loodoa. 
190S) :  H.  A.  flacMicbaai.  NMt*  on  Ou  Iltstory  of  Kordofa  n  btfort  the 


ityplum  CvmuA  (Cairo,  1907);  John  Pethcrick,  Etypi,  Ike  Sudan, 
and  Central  AfHea  (Londoa,  ifcl);  Isnaz  Pallmc.  BeichTt:bunt  i-on 
Kordofan  (Stuttgart,  1843;  trans.  Trr.vfU  in  Kotdojiin,  London, 
1844);  Major  H.  G.  Prout,  General  Ke^  j'i  cn  Province  of  Kordofan 

! Cairo,  1877):  Ernst  Marno,  /J<i.c  !"  dcr  f^'ipi  F^uiU.  Provsnt 
Vi(  nna.  Ih7'>i  ;  papers  (with  maps)  Ijv  Can',.  \V.  l-l  i)<l  in  the  Ct'0[. 
Journ.  Ilune  irjo;  and  March  I9I"  ;  a::  1  O.v-  bibhotT Jjjhy  t;i\x'n 
under  !m  ii.\.n;  .  I  f.v-ij  /i^v^/iijn. 

KOREA,  or  Corea  (Ch'ao  HsrEx,  Dvi  han).  Its  mainhmd 
portion  consists  of  a  peninsula  stretching  southwards  from 
Jklaachurk,  with  an  estimated  length  of  about  600  m.,  an  ex- 
!  breadth  of  135  m.,  and  a  coast-line  of  1740  m.  It  extends 
34*  ir  t0  43*N.,  aiidfiaBiS4*36't«xja^4/E.  Its 
aottbem  boandaqr  is  matked     ^  Tnnen  and  Ydn  rivers; 

the  r.Tstem  boundary  by  the  Sea  of  Japan;  the  southern 
boundary  by  Korea  Strait;  and  tlic  western  boundary  by  the 
Yalu  and  the  Yellow  Sc.i.  For  11  m.  along  the  Tumen  rivir 
the  north  frontier  is  conlcrminovw  with  Russia  (Siberia); 
Otherwise  Korea  has  China  (Manchuria)  on  its  land  frontier. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  oooatiy  is  mountainous.  C^or 
MP^aeeJiwug 

Ihe  amh  aad  wmt  coasta  are  btnged  by  about  aeo  bhnds 
(etdurfve  of  olets),  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited;  100  of 
them  arc  from  100  to  3000  ft.  in  height,  and  many  consist  of  bold 
bare  masses  of  volcanic  rock.  The  most  important  arc  Quelpart 
aad  iba  Naa  Haa  The  hUer,  ^  m.  Irmb 


■id  of  Qadpaxt,  poaMMca  the  deep,  wdUhchaiel  aa 

harbour  of  Port  Uamikon,  which  lies  between  the  north  pMatt 
of  the  large  and  well-cultivated  islands  of  Stin-ho-dan  and  Si^ 
dan,  which  have  a  [Kipulation  of  jooo.  Ailan,  between  tbcit 
south-east  points,  completes  this  noble  harbour.  The  cast  co^st 
of  Korea  is  steep  and  rock  bound,  with  deep  water  and  a  tid.il  rt^c 
and  fall  of  I  to  2  ft.  The  west  coast  is  often  low  and  shelving, 
and  abounds  in  mud-banks,  and  the  tidal  rise  aad  fidl  is  from 
to  it  ft.  Korean  harbours,  except  two  or  three  which  aia 
by  drift  ice  for  some  weeks  In  winter,  are  ice-free.  Among 
Bo(tShMiakav,fettlMtiair»wdW4»«w  (Gcaaaa) 
hi  Dwa^B  Bay;*  Itaaa,  llk•«m-p^  at  the  amoth  of  the 
Nak-tong,  on  the  south  coast;  Mok-po,  Chin-nampo,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tai-dong;  and  Chemulpo,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Han,  the  port  of  the  capiul  and  the  M  tMarfaaa  flf  the  dot 
Korean  railway  on  the  west  coast. 

Korea  is  ilih'.inc  tly  muuntainous,  and  has  no  plains  deserving 
the  name.  In  the  ttorth  there  are  mountain  groups  with  dc^nite 
centres,  the  most  notable  being  Paik-tu  San  or  P:i-shan  (8700  (t4 
which  cmtaias  the  aeorom  of  the  Yaltt  aad  Tumen.  VtaaathaN 
fHopa  a  kfqr  aa«iiuaB  aeaihwaid^  dhddii«  the  eavtoi  iaia 
twoaaeqailpitti.  QaiiaeBit,beiawaii  aad  the  aDa«.  which 
it  iolidwe  at  a  nodeiaf  e  dliUM*,  ia  a  fimile  ettfp  difficuk  of 

access,  and  on  the  west  it  throws  off  so  many  lateral  rar.;  ! 
spurs  as  to  break  up  the  country  into  a  chaus  of  corru^-  :  1 
and  precipitous  hills  and  steep-sided  valleys,  each  uiih  a  ra;  j  j 
perennial  stream.  Farther  south  this  axial  range,  whiich  in- 
dudes  the  Diamond  Mountain  group,  falls  away  towards  the  sea 
in  treeless  spurs  and  touiil  and  often  infertile  levck.  The 
northern  groups  and  Ai  Diamond  MounUila  aW  fcetai^ 
1  mbrrri  hm  thn  hilliaignimwKl  miinlj  aUhfueiMLF— ^ff— 
and  oak  and  chestnut  ■ocidi.  The  then  ate  AaDov  aad  rocky, 
and  arc  usually  oaly  aav%able  for  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  the  Yalu  (.\mnok),  Tumen,  Tai-dong, 
Naktong,  Mok-po,  and  Han.  The  la.ii,  rising  in  Kane  won  d-, 
30  m.  from  the  east  coast,  cuts  Korea  nearly  in  half,  reaching  ih^: 
sea  on  the  west  coast  near  ChcmuliH>;  and.  in  spile  of  many  serious 
rapids,  is  a  valuable  highway  for  ooouBerce  for  over  159  miles. 


Ceoloty.—Thc  geology  of  Kana  h  wery  impcKectly 
Cr>'»ialline  schists  occupy  a  laree  part  ef  the  ooantry,  (arming  all 
the  higher  mountain  ranges.  They  are  always  ttmgly  folded  aitd 
it  is  in  them  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Korea  is  situatra.  Tokar-Jt 
the  Manchurian  frontier  they  are  covered  unronformably  by  b.irr,- 
1600  ft.  of  nandstoncs,  clay-sUtn*  and  limestone*,  m-htch  ointjm 
Cambrian  fo<.MU  and  are  the  ei^uix  alenttt  oi  a  part  of  the  Stna.n 
•ystem  of  China.  Carboniferous  beds,  consisting  chirdy  oif  tUte*. 
sandstone*  and  conglonictates,  ai*  HJHmI  ia  the  aouth-eastcn 
provinces.  They  conuin  a  few  iMnuofcori,  bat  the  moat  impor- 
tant coal-bcaring  deposits  of  the  country  bnong  to  the  Tcrtufy 
period.  Recent  eruptive  and  volcanic  racks  arc  met  with  in  the 
interior  of  Korea  and  aim  in  the  island  of  Qudtait.  The  principal 
mountain  in  the  latter,  Halda-sin  (or  Mount  Auckland),  accordii>( 
to  Chinese  stories,  was  in  eruption  in  the  year  IOO7.  With  (tes 
[K>s»ible  exception  there  are  no  active  voicamn  in  Kofca,  and  the 
region  has  also  been  remarkably  free  from  earthquakes  thixMigteet 
historic  times. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  superb  for  nine  months  of  the  >-ear.  aad 

the  three  months  of  rain,  heat  and  damp  arc  not  injurirni*  to  hr-iit*! 
Kore.iiis  Miffc-r  from  malaria,  but  EurciixMnv  .md  their  children  a 
fairly  free  from  rlimatic  maladies,  and  f  njoy  robust  health  Tlkf 
mtnnier  im  ,  11  ti  tii ] ►  r.iturc  of  Scuul  is  aUmt  75"  I-.,  that  cA  amtcr 
about  xx'\  thcav 
«eaaeaai<l6ia. 

and  aortn-eest  o   .  ,  _^  _ 

the  approximate  mcaa  aaaual  laianA  of  then  iweatim  fcnagm 
and  43  in.  respectively.  Tbea  wiagie  wm  haad  «•  or 

obxor^'ation*  of  M^vrn  yrars  only. 

Flora. — The  oLui!-,  .ind  .mim.ils  a.v.'.it  sluily  and  cLisslficatioo. 
.Amiinj  tlie  indit;rT;iiii>.  irn  .  .iru  the  .U'lf^  r-rcc/ii,  Ah;/-s 
J/Vfrnii.  J':r,:r,  .'. I'ann  p:nra.  tlun  -.(«ii<-'>  o(  a,ik.  I'M  : 
maple,  lime,  birch,  iuiu|>er,  mountain  ash,  walnut.  Spani>h  chc-ttau:. 
bawl,  willow,  hormieam.  aawtlMini,  plum,  pear,  peach.  JUias  arras- 
ciftro,  Q)Rktu  stmnpimmata,  Amatltoptmtx  rfeimifMa, Zakaom,  TMs 
oHenmit,  Eiaeatnns,  Sopkera  Japonko,  Ac.  Aaaleas  and  rliod» 
defldrons  are  widelv  distributed,  as  well  as  other  flowering  shrubs 
and  creepers,  ilm^Mo^ju  IVikiii  bring  univtrial.  Lilucr-ous  pUsts 


(1  tii]H  r.iturc  01  3ct)Ul  IS  al"mt  75  I-.,  that  ot  »int«r 
average  rainfall,  3f>-x  in.  in  the  vcar,  and  o(  the  taioy 
I.  Kaateeaawln  Julyand  Aa(aR«attewe« 
;  eeun^  end  ftwm  Asril  to  July  oa      aoath  tmm. 


Named  after  Wltiam  Robert  Brougbton  (ig>a-i<«i ),  aa  EaiN^. 
MB  ia  t|i9**9«. 
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ndaudrctMiKmiaenm.  Tlw  wrivernnls,enept«mlnuuand 

chcrtnuts,  arc  worthlcM.  The  persimmon  attains  perfection, 
and  experiment  has  proved  the  Mutability  o(  the  climate  to  many 
(ofciKn  fruits.  The  indigcnout  economic  plants  arc  (cw,  and  arc 
of  nocommeri  ial  value,  excepting  wild  rtnttrnt,  bamboo,  whuJi  n 
applied  to  countless  uses,  and  "  uk-pul  (HiMJCiu  ManiMot),  uxd 
la  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

*^  fatuM.— The  tiger  takes  the  first  place  amooc  wild  anlmali.  H» 
ii of  great  size,  his  skin  ia  magnificent,  and  he  ia  ao  widely  dtatlBMNM 
M  to  be  a  peril  to  man  and  bcaat.  Tigcr-hunting  w  a  pWl«Mliiiii 

with  •pecial  privileges.  Leopards  arc  numerous,  and  have  even 
been  MOt  within  the  walls  of  Seoul.  There  arc  deer  (at  least  five 
flpedca),  boar»,  bcirs,  antclopen,  bca\Trs.  otters,  badgers,  tiKcr-cais, 
■MIten,  an  inferior  sable,  str;i)ttJ  y;uirrel»,  &c.  Among  birds  thorn 
•re  black  eagles,  peregrine*  (largely  us«d  in  hawking),  and,  specially 
protected  by  law,  turkey  buttards,  three  varieties  of  pheatant*, 
cwana,  geese,  common  and  spectacled  teal,  mallards,  mandarin  ducks 
white  and  pink  ibis,  cranen,  «tnrkf,  egrets,  herons,  curlews,  pigcoiia» 
dowcs,  nightjars,  common  and  blue  magpies, 'rooks,  crows,  oriolea, 
halcyon  and  blue  kingfishers,  jays,  nut-halchcs,  redsurts,  snipe,  grey 
abrikcs,  hawks,  kites,  &c.  But,  pending  further  observations,  it  is 
Mt  potaible  to  My  which  of  the  MiaUer  birds  actually  breed  in  Korea 
ndwhiAoi^Mitek»lirilfa«-9lMlathciruiMal(B%rUfm 

Ana  and  Pcpuhli^H.— The  estimated  ana  b  8«,ooo  sq.  m.-* 
somewhat  under  that  of  Great  Britain.   The  first  complete 

census  was  taken  in  1897,  and  returned  the  po()ulation  In  round 
numbers  at  17.000,000,  females  being  in  the  majority,  ll  was 
subsequently,  however,  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  i},ooo,ooo. 
There  is  a  foreign  population  of  about  65,000,  of  whom  60,000 
are  Japanese,  it  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  half  the 
aiabk  land  it  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  soil  could  support 
an  wMitioMl  7,000,1000.  The  native  population  b  absolutely 
bomogrneous.  NofftliemKains,iiitkJUtevmdiB«t^i»  thinly 
peopled,  while  th«  rich  and  winti  pim^nces  of  tlie  aaath  and  west 
arc  populous.  A  lar^c  majority  of  the  people  arc  engaged  in 
agriculture.  There  is  little  emigration,  except  into  Russian 
and  Chinese  territory,  bvt  MOW  XaiWM  IttVa  mSgMtA  tO 
Hawaii  and  Mexico. 

The  capital  is  the  inland  city  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  ot 
nearly  200,000.  Among  other  towns,  Songdo  (Kais<SQg),  the 
capital  from  about  910  to  1392,  is  a  walled  city  of  the  first  iank» 
as  n.  N.W.  of  Seoul,  with  a  populatioo  of  (c^oeo.  Itpoaacttct 
tlie  itatdy  remains  of  tlie  palace  of  the  Konaa  Uap  of  the 
Wang  dynasty,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  grain  tnde  tad  the  sole 
centre  of  the  giijfwjt  manufacture,  makes  wooden  shoos,  coarse 
pottery  and  fine  malting,  and  manufactures  with  scsamum  oil 
the  stout  oiled  paper  for  which  Korea  is  famous.  Phyong-yang, 
a  city  on  the  I  ai  dung,  had  a  population  of  '>o,ooo  lK!forc  the  war 
of  1894,  in  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed;  but  it  fast  regained 
its  population.  It  lies  on  rocky  heights  above  a  repon  of  stontfen 
alluvium  on  the  cast,  and  with  the  largcit  and  richest  phun  in 
KafcaoathBunt.  It  has  ftva  eoalHgynet  wftUn  ten  miles,  and 
the  district  Is  rich  in  Iron,  silk,  cotton,  and  grain.  It  has  easy 
communication  with  the  sea  (its  port  being  Chin-nampo),  and 
is  im|x)rtant  historically  and  commcri  iDlly.  AurlfLrous  QUarta 
is  worked  by  a  foreign  company  in  its  neighbourhood.  NoiC 

the  city  is  the  illustrated  etaadivd  of  had  nesiaaeat  cot  bgr 

Ki-tze  in  1124  b.c. 

Wkh  the  exceptions  of  Kang-hwa,  Chdng-ju,  Tung-nai, 
Ftea,  and  Wta-na,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  Korean 
towaa  reach 'a  popuktioa  of  rs^ooow  The  provincial  capitals 
and  many  other  cities  are  walled.  Most  of  the  laifer  town*  aie 
in  the  warm  and  fertile  southern  pro^rihnces.  One  is  very  much 
like  another, and  nearly  all  tht-ir  streets  .ire  rcpliras  of  iht-  brtter 
alleys  of  Seoul.  The  actual  .nntiquiiics  of  Korea  arc  <ioImcns, 
aepul'  hral  p'jtlcry.  and  Korean  and  Japanese  fortifications. 

Race. — The  origin  of  the  Korean  people  is  unknown.  They  are 
of  the  Montot  fuiOy;  their  language  belongs  to  the  ao-odled 
'Dinmliil  0«ap,  is  polyqrllabic.  possesses  an  alphabet  of  » 
voiNb  aad  14  coaaeiiaBt^  and  a  Kript  named  En-muit.  £lle> 
lature  ot  the  higher  daia  aad  official  and  upper  daas  eotre* 
qondence  are  exclusively  hi  Chinese  cbaraeters,  bat  since  1895 
ofTirial  dornm'-nts  have  contained  an  admixture  of  En-mun. 
The  Korc.ins  .irc  (ii'.linct  from  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
physiopnom v,  lhi>ii>;ii  «iark  slrai^'hl  hair,  dark  oblique  cyrs, 
and  a  tiagc  oi  brouac  in  the  sliin  are  always  praent.  The 


cheek-bones  are  high;  the  nose  inclined  to  flatness;  the  mouth 
thin-lipped  and  refined  among  patricians,  and  wide  and  full- 
lipped  among  plebeians;  the  ears  are  small,  and  the  biow  faiiiy 
Well  di.VLluj>cd.  The  exptcssiun  indicates  quick  irittlligcncc 
rather  than  force  and  menial  calibre.  The  male  height  averages 
S  ft.  4I  ia.  The  hands  and  feet  SM  anai  aad  mBlBtaMA 
The  physique  is  good,  and  porteia  cany  «a  jammen  tnm 
100  to  aoo  Ibb  Men  many  at  from  18  to  so  yean,  (bit  at  16k 
and  bavB  latiB  bunilits,  ia  wUch  a  strumous  uint  is  aaariy 
univenal.  Women  are  sechidad  aad  occupy  a  very  hilBriov 
position.  The  Kor  nn^  arc  ri|id nooogaaiiitak  but  coonAiaact 

has  a  recognized  s'atiii. 

Produeiion  auJ  InduilrUs.  I.  Ifinrriih. — Extensive  coal- 
fields, producing  coal  of  fair  quality,  as  yet  undeveloped,  occur 
in  Hwang-hai  Do  and  elsewhere.  Iron  is  abundant,  c^fxciaQy 
in  Pby6ng-an  Do,  and  rich  copper  ore,  sSvcr  and  galena  are 
found.  Crystal  is  a  noted  product  of  Koica,  aad  tak  of  food 
quality  is  dao  piescnt.  In  1885  the  rudest  process  of  "  placet " 
washing  produced  ap  export  of  gold  dost  amounting  to  £1 30,000; 
quartz-mining  methods  were  subsequently  introduced,  and  the 
annual  declared  value  of  gold  protluccd  rose  to  about  £450,000; 
but  much  is  believed  to  havo  Incn  sent  out  of  the  country 
clandestinely.  The  reefs  were  left  untouched  till  1897,  when 
an  American  company,  which  had  obtained  a  concession  in 
Phyteg-ao  l>o  in  1^95,  introduced  the  latest  mining  appliances, 
and  fdbed  the  declared  export  of  1898  to  £240,047,  believed  tO 
represent  a  yield  for  that  year  of  £6oo^poa  Russian,  Genua, 
English,  Fmich  and  Japanese  applicants  aobsoquently  obtabied 
concessions.  The  uncessionnatres  regard  Korean  labour  as  docfle 
and  intelligent.  The  privilege  of  owning  mines  in  Korea  was 
extended  i  i  .ilii  ns  under  the  Mining  Regulations  of  igo6. 

ii.  /liC'-nWiMcc— Korean  soil  coniisls  largely  of  light  sandy 
loam,  disintegrated  lava,  and  rich,  sloncless  alluvium,  from  3  to 
10  ft.  deep.  The  rainf.iU  is  abundant  during  the  necessitous 
months  of  the  year,  f.itilities  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  crop 
are  ample,  and  drought  and  floods  are  seldom  known.  Land  is 
held  fnm  the  proprietors  on  the  terms  of  receiving  seed  from 
them  aad  letunilnc  half  the  produce^  the  landlord  payinf  the 
taxes.  Any  Korean  can  bemme  a  landowner  by  reclaiming 
and  rul'ivating  unoccupied  crown  land  for  llirce  years  free  of 
taxation,  .iftcr  which  he  pays  taxes  annually.  Good  land 
produces  two  crops  a  year.  The  implements  used  arc  two 
makes  of  iron -shod  wooden  ploughs;  a  large  shovel,  worked  by 
three  or  five  men,  one  working  the  handle,  the  others  jerking 
the  blacK'  by  ropes  attached  to  it;  a  short  sharp-pointed  hoe, 
a  bamboo  raVc,  and  a  wooden  bsROir,  all  of  rude  construction.  ■ 
Rice  is  threshed  by  bcatiiv  the  eats  on  a  log;  other  grains,  with 
flails  on  mud  tbreshing-ooorB.  Wbmowing  is  petfturmed  by 
throwing  up  the  grain  on  wfaidjr  days.  Rice  is  hidlcd  and  grain 
coarsely  ground  in  stone  querns  or  by  water  pestles.  There 
arc  provincial  horf  ?  breeding  stations,  where  pony  stallions, 
from  10  to  12  hands  high,  arc  bred  for  carrying  burdens.  Mag- 
nificent red  bulb  are  bred  by  the  farmers  for  i  longhing  and 
Other  farming  operations,  and  for  the  transport  of  gcHxls.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  bred  on  the  imperial  farms,  but  only  for  sacrifice. 
Small,  haiiy,  black  pigs,  and  fowls,  are  tmivccHL  The  cHld> 
vatlon  does  not  compaic  la  aaatacm  aad  thareoghaea  with 
that  of  China  and  Japan.  There  are  no  trustworthy  estimatea 
of  the  yield  of  any  given  measurement  of  land.  TTie  farmers 
put  the  avcrnpc  y'lcW  nf  rice  at  thirty-f"!  I,  and  of  other  grain 
at  twenty-fold.  Korea  produces  all  ccrcils  and  root  cro[>s 
except  the  tropical,  along  with  cotton,  toliaio,  a  ^[it-rirs  of  (he 
Rhea  plant  used  for  making  grass-cloth,  and  the  Bnnisrnriiia 
ptpyrifera.  The  articles  ddefly  cultivated  are  rice,  millet, 
beaaik  l^ataig  (at  Songdo),  cotton,  hemp,  ofl-aeeds,  bearded 
vhaat,  oats,  bsriey,  sorghum,  and  sweet  and  Irish  potateee. 
Korean  agrindture  saffcn  fma  hifamous  roads,  the  want  of 
the  exchange  of  seed,  and  the  feascurity  of  the  gains  of  labour. 
It  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  rxipulatioii. 

iii.  Oiker  Industries. —  Hie  industrii:;  of  Korea,  ajnrt  frrni 
supplying  the  actual  necessaries  of  a  poor  population,  are  frw 
and  rarely  collective.  They  couist  chie^y  in  the  manufacture 
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of  sea-salt,  of  varied  and  admirable  paper,  thin  and  poor  silk, 
horse-hair  crinoli.ne  for  hats,. fine  split  bamboo  blinds,  hats  and 
mats,  coar-r  fioitcry.  hemp  cloth  for  mourners,  brass  bowls 
and  grass  cloth.  Won  san  and  Fusan  are  lar^e  fishing  centres, 
■ad  salt  fish  and  fish  manure  arc  important  exports;  but  the 
prolific  fishing-grounds  arc  worked  chictly  by  Japanese  labour 
and  cupiuL  Piper  and  pmieHg  axe  the  only  nwiufactured 
•rtldcs on  tbe lilt «l Konu opocti.  TbeartsueidL 

Commerce. — A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Japan 
In  1S76,  and  treaties  with  the  European  countries  and  the 
Unitc<i  Stales  of  America  were  conclude*!  suli-t-'iucn'.ty.  An 
imperial  edict  of  the  20th  of  May  1904  aiuiulliil  all  Kort:in 
treaties  with  Kusm'  i.  After  the  opening  of  (ltt  11:1  K  iri  in  ;>iirts 
to  foreign  trade,  the  customs  were  placed  under  tin;  management 
of  European  commissioners  nomioitnl  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  from 
Pekins.  The  porta  and  other  towns  open  tic  Seoul,  Chemulpo, 
Pntaa,  Wfln-aam,  Chin-nampo,  Mok-po,  Kun-Hn,  Ma-ftn-po, 
Song-chili,  WQtt»  Yong-ampo,  and  PlwBafl^lg.  Tlw  value 
of  foreign  trade  of  ttie  open  ports  lias  llacuiatedoonslderably, 
hut  has  shown  a  tendency  to  im-rnse  on  the  whole.  For 
example,  in  18S4  imports  were  valued  at  £170,113  and  exports 
at  £05.577.  liy  1890  imports  had  risen  10  £700,361,  and  there- 
after lluctuatcd  greatly,  standing  at  only  £47,5.508  in  i8o.^,  but 
at  £1,017,238  in  1897,  and  £1,38?, 35:  in  ifjoi,  but  under  ab- 
normal conditions  in  IQ04  this  last  amount  was  nearly  doubled. 
Eiports  in  1890  were  valued  at  £591,746;  they  also  fluctuated 
greatly,  falling  to  £si6, 07a  in  i99i,  but  atandinc  at  £863,818  in 
igot,  and  having  a  forthar  Incicue  in  aone  lobaequent  years, 
llieae  figures  exclude  the  value  of  gold  dust.  The  principal 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  railway  materials,  mining  supplies 
and  metals,  tobacco,  kcto>cnc,  limber,  and  clothing.  Japanese 
cotton  yatns  are  iiiipotttd  to  be  woven  into  a  strong  doth  on 
Korean  hanil-luoms.  Beans  and  peas,  rice,  C0wfei4<i|  *nd 
giHStng  arc  the  chief  exports,  apart  from  gold. 

Communietttt'ont. — Under  Japanese  au^nice^  a  railway  from  Che- 
mulpo to  Seoul  was  coropletra  in  1900.  This  t«c  ame  a  liranch  of  the 
longer  line  from  Fusan  to  Seoul  (286  m.),  ihc  LuiKcssiun  for  which 
wa»  granted  in  ltk)8.  This  line  was  pusUcd  l  irw.ird  rajildly  on  the 
oi:tbr<.ik  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  thu  nhulc  ».4S  o;)ened 
early  in  1905.  A  railway  from  Scout  to  Wiju  wa-i  iitanncd  under 
Ffciidi  gprnm  Iwt  ttoirark  waa  euited  by  the  Korean  govmi- 
nwnt.  TBa  in*  mbo,  howevtr.  was  taken  over  by  the  JapaniM.- 
nnlitary  aatiioriticai  and  the  first  trains  ran  tbnNiEn  early  in  i<^5. 
In  which  year  Japan  obtained  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Korean 
internal  eommunic.ition^.  The  main  road*  centring  in  Seoul  .ire 
seldom  fit  even  for  the  p.i^s.T,;i'  of  .K-carts.  .\n<\  the  i^eond.iry  roa<l» 
are  bad  bridle-tracks,  trefinrntly  dc,;eneralinK  into  "  ruck  ladders." 
Some  improvements,  hokn  \i  r.  \i.\yf  U  i  11  cffernxl  under  Japanese 
direction.  The  inland  traiuit  of  goods  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
backs  of  bulls  canying  from  450  to  600  lb,  on  |>unies  cirrying  200  tb, 
and  on  men  carrying  from  too  to  150  lb,  bringing  the  average  cost 
■p  to  a  fraction  over  8d.  per  mile  |»  r  t  m.  The  twvit  exists,  with 
iu umal  hardships.  Bridgesare'ma  lr  .ii  1 'i.stSiCarrying a  framcwctrk 
either  covered  with  timber  or  with  pine  liranchcs  and  earth.  They 
are  mnoved  at  the  beeinninE  of  the  rainy  ar.d  are  not 

replaced  for  three  montns.  The  lar;;cr  rivers  arc  unbridled,  but 
there  are  numerous  government  ferries.  The  infamous  roads  and 
the  risks  during  the  bridgclcH  season  greatly  hamper  trade.  Japanese 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Uan  between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul. 

A  postal  system,  cslaUidied  in  1B94-1895.  has  been  eradually 
extended.  There  are  pottage  Stamps  M  four  values.  The  Japanese^ 
under  the  agreement  of  1905,  took  over  the  postal,  telegraphic  ana 
telephone  sers'ices.  Korea  is  conneetcil  with  the  l,hincsc  and 
Japanese  tclcRcaph  systems  by  a  Japanese  line  frora  Chcmuljio  via 
Seoul  to  Fusan,  and  by  a  line  acquired  by  the  empire  between  Seoul 
and  Wiju.  The  state  has  also  lines  from  Seoul  to  the  open  ports, 
ftc.  Kxxsa  haa  regular  steam  communication  with  ports  in  Japan, 
tha  Gulf  of  Pechill,  Shanghai,  Ac  Har  ova  maicantila  marine  is 
coosfaierabio. 

Cmcrnment. — From  tRo5,  when  China  renounccil  her  claims 
to  suzerainty,  to  1910  the  king  (since  1897  cmiieror)  was  in 
theory  an  independent  sovereign,  Japan  in  1904  guaranteeing 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  house.  Under  a  treaty 
iifDed  at  Seoul  on  the  17th  of  November  J*P>ll  dincted 
tlM  mcraal  nlalioBa  sf  Koicai  and  Japuma  diptnaiitif  and 
couttlar  repfcaeatattvet  took  charge  of  Koteaa  subitets  and 
intercsr  ^  ir.  fnn  ipn  cnuntrics.  Japan  undertook  the  maintenance 
«{  cjuauDg  LTcaLMS  between  Korea  and  i4Keiga  powers;  and 


Korea  agreed  that  her  future  foreign  treaties  should  be  con- 
dutk'd  through  the  medium  of  J,i[)aii.  .\  resident-general  rep- 
resented Japan  at  Seoul,  to  direel  diplomatic  affairs,  the  first 
being  the  Marquis  Ito.  Under  a  further  convention  of  July  1907, 
the  resident-general's  powers  were  enormously  increased.  In  ad- 
ministrative reforms  the  Korean  government  followed  his  fuid* 
ance;  laws  could  not  be  enacted  nor  administrative  w, 
ondeitaken  vdHioat  Ms  consent;  the  appdntneM  and  dis> 
missal  of  high  ofTictals,  and  the  engagement  of  foreignrn  in 
government  employ,  were  subject  to  his  pleasure.  Each  depart- 
ment of  state  has  a  Japanese  vice-minister,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion ol  Japanese  ofliLiLds  were  introduced  into  thcM;  ili  part metits 
as  well  as  Japani-^  ihiefs  of  the  bureaus  of  [vilice  a'.  ;  1  j  :  ims. 
By  a  treaty  dated  August  a2nd  1910,  which  came  into  ifica 
seven  days  later  the  cnqienc  of  Kama  made  "  complete  and  per- 
manent cession  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  of  all  rights  of  sovcr> 
eignty  over  the  whole  of  Koma."  The  entire  diteetioB  of  the 
administration  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  lesideMi- 
general,  who  was  given  the  title  of  governor-general.  The 
juri<flirtion  of  the  consular  courts  w.is  aV-o!i^hi  d  t-jt  J;pin 
guaranteed  the  continuance  ol  the  existing  Korean  tanti  for 
ten  ycais. 

Liocal  Administration. — Korea  for  administrative  puiposes  is 
divided  into  provinces  and  prefectures  or  magistracies.  Japaticse 
reforms  in  this  department  nave  been  complete.  Each  prawindsl 
cos'emroeflt  has  a  Japanese  secretary,  police  inspector  and  cleA& 
The  secretary  may  rejiresent  the  covemor  in  his  absence. 

Lau'.-  A  criminal  cixic,  scarcely  equalled  for  barbarity,  though 
twite  nujij^aletj  by  ro>al  edict  since  I7'*5,  remained  in  force  in  if« 
main  proi.  till  I-S'iJ.     Suli^equi  ntlv.  a  mixed  cotTnn>v>iMn  ■  < 

revision  carried  out  some  good  work,  tlaborjtc  legal  machicxry 
was  devised,  though  ita  proviiiona  were  consuntly  vsolaicd  by  the 
imperial  win  and  the  graia  ootmption  of  officials  Five  classes  «l 
law  courts  ware  cstabhshcd,  and  provision  was  made  (or  appeaJs  ia 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Abuses  in  legal  adminiviratiun  and  ia 
tax-colle<-tinu  were  ttic  chief  grics-ances  which  led  to  local  inn:rrrr- 
tions-  Opprc-^iLin  by  the  throne  and  the  official  and  noble  cIi>i-Li 
prevailed  exteiiNively ;  but  the  weak  protected  themsi  Ives  by  th< 
use  of  the  Kyei,  or  principle  of  asso  i,ni<iii,  whieh  devclopc-cl  anK  .n^ 
Koreans  into  powerful  trading  n'h's,  trades-union*,  mutual  bcac&l 
associations,  money.lcnding  ciM",  &c.  Nearly  all  traders,  portCB 
and  artisans  were  members  of  cilds,  p<3werfully  bound  tc^gcther  ani 
strong  bv  combined  action  and  mutual  hclpfulncM  in  time  of  nerd. 
Under  the  Japanese  r^eimc  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  were 
riRidly  separated.  The  law  courts,  incltn/ing  the  court  of  ea»viti3C, 
three  ^:lnl[I^  n(  ai.peal,  ei^;ht  Incal  eijurf-,  and  115  di'^t^l-t  (  ■a.ls, 
were  put  under  Jajxincsc  ju(fj:t»,  atid  the  eixlifieation  of  the  b«» 
was  undertaken.  The  prison  f^ysiem  was  aKo  reformed. 

FiMUmu  and  Uonty. — Until  1904  the  finances  of  Korea  mm 
completd^  diionaniaedi  the  currency  was  chaotic,  and  the  biid|c( 
was  an  oracial  formality  making  little  or  no  attempt  at  accuracy. 
By  agreement  of  the  22nd  of  August  1904,  Korea  accepted  a  Japanese 
fiivancial  adviser,  and  valuable  reforms  were  quickly  entered  upofi 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  Jap^inesc  official.  Mr  T.  .Mrsata.  He 
had  to  contend  against  corrupt  olticialdojn.  indiy  riminate  expendi- 
ture, and  absence  of  orjarii.-ation  in  the  collc<  tion  of  n  vcnue.  apart 
from  the  confusion  with  regard  to  the  currency.  This  ta«t  «a* 
nominally  on  a  silver  standard.  The  coins  chiefly  in  uk  were  r>> 
copper  (Oih,  which  wsia  strung  in  hundreds  on  strings  of  straw,  aaid. 
as  about  91b  weight  was  equal  to  one  shilling,  ts-erc  excesatvely 
cumbrous,  but  lecre  nevertheless  valued  at  their  face  \-alue:  (b) 
nickel  coins,  which,  being  profitable  to  mint,  were  issued  in  enormocs 
quantities,  quickly  depreciated,  and  were  moreover  extrnsiwly 
for^jed.  Tlie  Dai  lehi  C.inko  (I'ir^>t  Dank  of  Japan),  which  has  a 
branch  in  Seoul  and  agencies  in  other  towns,  was  made  the  Bo\'eTT»- 
ment  central  treasury,  and  its  notes  were  recognized  as  h-ttalteoder 
in  Korea.  The  currency  of  Korea  being  thus  fixed,  the  6nt  step 
was  to  leorganiae  tJie  nickel  cmnagc.  From  the  1st  of  August  1905 
the  old  nickels  paid  into  the  treasury  were  remitted  and  the 
issue  carcfdily  reRulated;  so  also  with  the  cash,  which  was  retained 
as  a  subsidiary  euinjKc,  while  a  supplementary  coiiuge  was  isswd 
of  siK-er  lo-jen  jni-ces  and  bronze  l-scn  and  half-sen  pieces.  To  aid 
the  free  circulation  of  motley  and  facilitate  trade,  the  govrrritnea* 
grants  subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  warebome 
companies  with  bonded  warehouses.  Regulations  bas-c  also  been 
promulgated  with  respect  10  promissory  notes,  which  have  k^r.^ 
existed  in  Korea.  They  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  paper  abeat 
an  inch  bnxid  and  five  to  eight  inches  long,  on  whidi  was  wikma 
the  sum,  the  date  of  payment  and  the  name  of  the  payer  and  payee, 
with  their  seals;  the  paper  was  then  torn  down  its  length,  and  oar 
half  given  to  each  party.  The  debtor  was  obli;;cd  to  pay  the  am.vcf^ 
of  the  I'clit  to  any  person  who  pre-^  rued  the  mi>'-ini;  half  of  the  btlT. 
The  readiness  with  which  thsy  were  accepud  ted  to  over-Msuc,  odL 
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coniequently,  financial  criiea.  The  new  icgahtioiu  noulre  the 
amount  of  itw  notes  to  be  expressed  in  yen.  not  to  be  payable  in  old 
■fchel  coin*  or  cash.  The  notes  can  onlv  be  iaraed  by  mrmbers  o( 
aaoteataociation,  a  body  ctin^itituted  under  government  rrcubtions, 

whole  mcmlKTS  must  uphold  the  credit  and  validity  of  [heir  r.;j(c«. 
The  note^  mil  it  also  be  made  (>ayaljle  li>  .1  ilrfiiiite  (jtrvjn  an  !  n  1  in- 
endfir-j-nuMit,  Mfi-^u.ird'i  which  wcrr  pn  vi  ni^ly  iarlcirif;.  Adm.nis- 
tr.ltivc  ri  Inrin  was  alsu  taken  in  hand;  tlu-  l.jr^:c  :iii:iil/i  r  ul  ••  ;j<-r- 
Buous  and  badly  paid  olhcials  was  conudcrably  rvduccd,  and  (he 
•tat US  and  salary  of  all  existing  government  officials  conaider  ibly 
Improved.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  publish  an  annual  budget. 
In  whfch  tha  nevenue  and  emnditurc  should  accurately  rcpre^nt 
the  sunn  actually  received  and  expended.  RcKulstions  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  adequate  supervision  over  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  abolition  of  irregular  taution  and 
extortion',  as  well  a*  the  prartire  of  fariiiin;;  out  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  to  individuals,  .un!,  ^:i  irr.ill\.  t  i  adapt  the  whole 
collection  and  expenditure  of  the  national  revenue  to  modem  ideas 
•f  paMk  fMHiM.  Oatm  to  1910  the  sua  «qitadcdlijr  Japan  on 
Koteaa  nrarma  wti  etdmatcd  to  approach  fiflKfi  aitlnMa  iterling. 
Among  neforms  not  <pprifir.illy  referred  to  ma^  be  mcntityied  the 
baunwcawnt  of  coastwise  navif^ation,  the  provision  of  posts,  roads, 
lailwavi,  public  buildings,  hospitals  and  Mnitary  worlc>,  jnd  the 
afliciaiadvancement  of  industries. 

Relipon. — Buddhism,  which  sw.iycij  Korea  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  century,  has  been  di-iri  l  iLil  fur  three  centuries,  and  its 
priests  are  ignorant,  immoral  and  deM>iicd.    Confucianism  is  the 

I  m  the  CoWBCiHi  tcmpka.  Confachn  ttvica  are  the  aaitt 

of  morality  and  social  order.  Ancestor-worship  is  universal.  The 
popular  cult  is,  however,  the  propitiation  of  demons,  a  modification 

of  the  Shamanism  of  northern  A*.!.!.  The  belief  in  demon'*,  mostly 
matit;n.int.  kei'ps  the  Koreans  in  const.int  terror,  and  much  of  their 
suhstanrr  is  «p<  nt  on  propitiations.  Sirceresses  anrl  Mind  sorcerers 
are  inti  :tr  I  <li.iri( A.  At  the  close  of  the  i'>ih  century  the  fees 
annually  paid  to  these  persons  were  estimated  at  £i50.ixxi;  there 
«cr«  in  Sccwl  laoa  antc<mae»  and  very  large  miou  are  paid  to  the 


 jand  

nittlag  aaiile  the  tenpofanr  Christian  woric  of  a  Jewit  chaplain 
to  the  Japanese  Chrictian  General  Konishe,  in  1594  during  the 

Japini  s,-  inv;is'in.  .is  well  .is  th.nl  on  a  larger  srale  by  students  who 
rri  ■  u  l  i  t  hi  .A  I  in  llie  K  iman  f;irni  from  Pi  kinft  in  I793,  and 
had  made  4ij«»  ronvcrls  liy  the  end  cif  I7<);i,  the  first  serious  attempt 
at  the  conversion  of  Korea  was  m.ide  by  the  French  SoctiU  its 
Afisiioiu  £jtjaniires  in  18^5.  in  spite  of  frequent  persecutions, 
there  were  16,300  converts  in  1857  and  aObOoo  in  1866,  in  which 
year  the  Ffench  bishops  and  priests  were  martyred  by  order  of  the 
emperor's  father,  ana  wvcral  thousand  native  Christians  were 
beheaded,  banished  or  ImpffatMied.  This  mission  in  1900  had  almut 
30  missionaries  and  40,000  converts.  In  1RS4  and  1885,  toleration 
EcinE  CiMlilishi  d,  Proiesiant  missionaries  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian nn<I  MelhiKlist  I!piw  n;„d  C"hurches  entered  Korea,  and  Were 
foll.iM I  ij  l>v  a  larxe  nntnlM  r  i>f  .\\:<  "I"*  of  other  <leniin;:n  1 1  ni-,.  An 
Kniilii^  bikhop,  cler);y,  dt>ctors  and  nursing  sisters  arrived  in  1890. 
Hospitals,  orptumaces.  schooia  and  an  admirable  colkice  in  Seoul 
have  been  founded,  along  wth  tri-Iinguaj  (Chinese,^  Korean  and 
English)  print ing-prrsscs;  religious,  historical  and  scientific  works 
ana  much  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  £i«-mMn,  and 
periodicals  of  an  enlightened  nature  in  the  Komaa  acript  are  also 
circulated.  The  progress  of  Protestant  mission*  «iat¥Wy  dbw  for 
some  years,  but  from  1895  convert  •  nii;!l;plied. 

/^'/wro<io»i.— "The  "  Kns.il  Kx  .tMn  in  .ns  "  in  ChlneM?  literature 
held  in  Seoul  up  to  189,^.  which  were  the  entrance  to  ofhcial  position, 
being  aboUshca.  the  desire  for  a  purely  Chinese  education  diminished. 
In  Seoul  there  were  established  an  imperial  English  school  with  two 
fofejgn  (e.Lrhcr'i,  a  reorganized  Confucian  college,  a  normal  college 
under  a  \i  ry  efficient  foreign  principal,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian 
•nd  French  schools,  chiefly  linguistic,  srviral  Kore.in  primary 
arhools.  misMon  boarding-schools,  and  \\\vP<si  C'raiColli  Ki-ronnected 
with  the  ,^merican  Methodist  EpisC'ijvil  Chiiich.  umiiT  imperial 
palron.'^c.  and  subsidi/i  d  by  jjovcrnmcnt.  in  whu  h  a  IiIh  r.il 
education  of  a  hiffh  class  was  given  and  En-mun  receives  much 
attention.  The  Koreans  are  expert  linguists,  and  the  government 
made  liberal  grants  to  the  linguistic  schomsw  In  the  primary  schools 
Jioyaleam  arithmetic,  and  geography  and  Korean  history  arc  taught, 
with  the  outlines  of  the  governmental  systems  of  other  civilized 
countries.  The  edticatioo  department  has  been  entirely  rcoyganiatd 
WKlee  tha  Japaaesa  rtgimat  ^panese  modch  bciag  followed 

History. — By  both  Korean  .nnd  Chinee  tr.nriition  Ki-tze — a 
councillor  of  the  last  sovereign  *j(  liie  ird  Chineie  dj  nasly,  a  saRC, 
and  the  reputed  author  of  parts  of  iIk-  f.imnus  CKimsc  t  lassie,  the 
Shu- King—K  rcprc-serilcd  as  entering  Korea  in  iiij  B.C.  with 
several  thousand  Chinese  cmigranti,  whoinadc  him  tlidrking. 
Tlie  pcniiMula  was  then  peopled  by  uvages  living  in  ctvct  and 
•ubtemnean  holes.  By  both  learned  and  popular  belief  in  Korea 
Ki-tzc  is  rccoKniicd  as  the  founder  of  Kore.in  social  order,  and  is 
Sreatly  revereaccd.    He  called  ihc  new  kingdom  Ck'ao-iisUn, 


picificd  and  polircd  its  borders,  and  introduced  laws  and  Chloesa 
eliquclle  and  polity.  Korean  ancient  history  is  far  from  taUify^ 
ing  the  rigid  demands  of  modem  criticism,  but  it  appean  that 
Ki-tzc's  4ynasty  nikd  the  pcninwda  lutil  tha  4th  ceBliajr 
from  which  period  ontil  the  loth  centuty  ha  cMl  nut  md 
foreica  aggKMiMift  an  pramiaeot.  NevertheleaB,  Hiakial, 
which  with  Kofai  and  Shinra  then  constituted  Korea,  was  a 
centre  of  literary  culture  in  the  .jth  ci  r.tury,  t!ir(jucJi  uhirh  the 
Chinese  claus-sics  and  the  art  of  writing  icached  the  oilier  tuo 
kirigdoms.  BuJdism,  a  forceful  civilizi;)/;  elenant,  rcadud 
Hiaksai  in  A.d.  384,  and  irom  it  the  sutra.sand  images  of  northern 
Buddhism  were  carried  to  Japan,  as  well  as  Chinese  letters  and 
elhks.  Internecine  wan  were  terminated  about  913  by  Wang 
the  Fouoder,  who  unified  the  peninsula  under  tha  Muna  Konl^ 
made  SaB»d»  itt  ca«iul»  nod  aadowid  Buddhlw  th*  ttatu 
religion,  u  the  itth  century  Korea  vat  atripped  ef  her 

territory  west  of  the  Yalu  by  a  warlike  horde  01  Tungus  stocfct 
since  which  lime  her  frontitrb  have  been  stationary.  The  Wang 
dynasty  perished  in  1302,  an  inijHirtant  epoch  in  the  peninsula,  . 
when  Ni  Taijo,  or  Litan,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
ascended  the  throne,  after  his  country  had  suffered  severely  from 
Jcnghiz  and  Khublai  Khan.  He  tendered  his  homage  to  the 
first  Ming  emperor  of  China,  received  from  him  his  investiture  as 
sovereign,  and  accepted  bwn  liini  the  Chincw  calendar  and 
chronology,  in  itself  a  dedaratlonof  fealty.  Herevivedtheaane 
Ch'ao-Hiien,  changed  the  rapji.il  frcim  .Song-do  to  Seoul,  organ- 
ized an  administrative  systLin,  which  with  some  modifications 
continued  till  \  and  exists  partially  still,  carried  oat  vij^orous 
reforms,  disestablished  Buddhism,  made  merit  in  Chinese  literary 
eianUnationstbc  basis  of  appointment  to  office,  made  Confucian- 
ism the  state  religion,  abolished  human  sacrifices  and  tha 
burying  of  old  men  alive,  and  introduced  that  Confucian  system 
of  education,  polity,  and  aoctal  order  which  bu  dwpinated  Korea 
for  five  eenturiea.  Either  thii  Ung  or  an  fnunedhte  tueceaMr 
introduced  the  present  tiational  trostume,  the  dress  worn  by  the 
Chinese  before  the  Manchu  conquest.  The  early  heirs  of  this 
vigorous  and  ca|)ablc  monarch  used  their  power,  like  him,  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  but  later  decay  set  in,  and  Japanese 
buccaneers  ravaged  the  coasts,  though  for  two  centuries  under 
Chinese  protection  Korea  was  free  from  actual  foreign  invasion. 
In  tS9*  uonitied  the  qwflkwaHng  invasion  of  Korea  by  • 
Japaneae  amy  of  jooyeuD  ma,  hy  ovder  of  the  great  rtfcnt 
Hidcyoebl.  CbiaacaB»tothereMiieirtthde,MomeB,andiia 
years  of  a  gjgantic  and  bloody  war  followed,  in  which  Japan 
used  firearms  for  the  first  time  against  a  foreign  foe.  Seoul  and 
several  of  the  oldest  cities  were  ta[>tured,  and  in  some  instances 
destroyed,  the  country  was  de.M)lated,  .nnd  the  art  treasures  and 
the  artists  *ere  carried  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  troops  were 
recalled  in  159S  at  Hideyoshi's  death.  The  port  and  fishing 
privilcgetul  Knsan  remained  in  Japancs-c  possession,  a  heavy 
tribute  waa  enetcd,  and  untU  1790  the  Korean  king  itood  ia 
humiliating  tefhtioM  tnwardi  J^pen.  Koret  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  invasion,  which  be«|uenthed  to  nB 
Koreans  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Japanese. 

In  1866,  1867,  and  1871  French  and  American  punitive 
expeditionsattarked  parts<;f  Korea  in  which  I'"renrh  missionaries 
and  American  advcntiiri-rs  h.id  hccn  put  to  ili  :i.th,  ami  int'iLtcd 
much  loss  of  life,  but  retired  without  securing  any  diplomatic 
successes,  and  Korea  continued  to  preserve  her  complete 
isolation.  The  fint  indiicct  itep  towards  breaking  it  liown  had 
been  taken  in  tMe^  when  Roahi  obtained  fiom  China  the  ceseioa 
of  the  Usuri  province,  thus  bringing  a  European  power  down 
to  the  Tumcn.  A  large  emigration  of  famine-stricken  Koreans 
and  persecuted  Christ  i  1  n  s  i n  1  o  Russian  territory  followed.  The 
emigrants  were  very  l^indly  received,  and  many  of  them  became 
thrifty  and  prosperous  farmers.  In  1876  Japan,  with  the  consent 
of  China,  wrung  a  treaty  from  Korea  by  which  Fusan  was  fully 
opened  to  Japanese  seltlemeot  and  trade,  and  Won-san  (Gensan) 
and  Incbiun  (Chemulpo}  were  opened  to  her  in  18801  In  i8St 
China  promulgated  her  "TraAe  and  Ftantler  Regutatloas," 
and  America  negotiated  .-x  (ommercial  treaty,  followed  by 
Germany  and  Great  Brilaia  in  iS^i,  Italy  and  Russia  in 
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France  in  iSS6.  and  Austria  in  i8gj.  A  "  Trade  Convention  " 
was  also  concluded  with  Russia.  Seoul  was  opened  in  18S4  to 
foreign  residence,  and  the  provinces  to  foreign  Iravd,  and  the 
difdomatic  agents  of  the  coniraaing  powers  obtained  a  recognized 
status  at  the  capital.  These  treaties  terminated  the  absolute 
hnlitipii  which  Korea  but  cflcctiially  pceterred.  Oiuing  the 
WBfftfrttgiMi  •Ithott^  under  CMnriff  MmniiitXi  Ab  wh 
treated  with  as  an  independent  state.  Between  1897  and 
1S99,  under  diplomatic  pressure,  a  ntunber  of  ports  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  .vul  residence.  From  iSSi  to  1S04  the  chief 
event  in  the  newly  opened  kingdom  was  a  plot  by  the  Tai-won- 
Kun,  the  father  of  the  cmpcrur,  10  scitc  on  poAcr.  v.l.ich 
led  to  an  attack  on  the  Japanese  legation,  the  members  of 
which  were  compelled  to  fight  thdr  way,  and  that  not  blood- 
kasly,  to  the  sea.  Japan  seeond  aai|rie  compensation;  ^ad 
tht  OiiaeN  icsideot,  aided  bjr  Chinese  troops,  deported  the 
1kt>««a>KiiQ  to  Tientsin.  In  t884  at  u  odwial  bniMiaet  tht 
lendets  of  the  progressive  party  sssasilMted  six  leading  Koresn 
sialesmcn,  and  the  intrigues  in  Korea  of  the  banished  or  escaped 
conspirators  created  diflFicultics  which  were  very  slow  to  sub- 
side. In  spite  of  a  constant  striiggle  for  ascendancy  between 
the  queen  and  the  relumed  Tai-won-Kun,  the  next  decade 
was  one  of  quiet.  China,  always  esteemed  in  Korea,  con- 
solidated her  influence  under  the  new  conditions  through  a 
powerful  resident;  prosperity  advanced,  and  certain  reforms 
weto  pnjected  by  foreign  "  advisers."  In  liiy  1894  >  more 
important  insurrectionary  rising  than  onil  led  die  hSng  to  ask 
armed  aid  from  China.  She  landed  3000  troops  on  the  lolh  of 
June,  having  previously,  in  accordance  with  treaty  provisions, 
notified  Japan  of  her  intention.  Soon  .-iftcr  this  Japan  had 
12,000  troops  in  Korea,  and  occupied  the  capital  and  the  treaty 
ports.  Then  Japan  made  three  sensible  propos.ils  for  Korean 
reform,  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  bcrseU  and  China.  China 
replied  that  Korea  must  be  left  to  reform  herself,  snd  that  the 
witbdnwal  of  the  Japanese  tnofw  erast  pneede  nnoiisliniii. 
Jnptn  rejected  this  suggesthm,  and  on  tlie  sjid  o(  JtSf  attacked 
and  oocnpied  the  royal  palace.  After  some  furtlier  negotia- 
tiona  and  fights  by  land  and  sea  between  Japan  and  China  war 
was  declared  formally  by  Japan,  and  Korea  was  for  some  time 
the  battle  ground  of  the  bciliRercnls.  The  Japanese  victories 
result  1  11  (ur  Korea  in  the  <ok  ii;n  rL  iiunciaiion  of  Chinese  suze- 
rainty by  the  Korean  king,  the  substitution  of  Japanese  for 
Chinese  influence,  the  introduction  of  many  important  reforms 
■ndcr  Japanese  advisen,  and  of  checks  on  tlie  absolutism  of 
the  Uwoae.  Eveiylhing  promised  welL  Hk  finances  flour- 
liliod  under  lha  capable  control  of  Mr  (afteiwiidt  Sir)  M'Lcavy 
Biowa,  C.M.G.  Large  and  judicious  retrenchmeats  were  car- 
lied  out  in  most  of  the  government  departments.  A  measure 
of  iudictal  and  prison  reform  w.is  granted.  Taxation  was  placed 
on  an  equable  basis.  The  pressure  of  the  trade  gilds  was 
relaxed.  Postal  and  educational  systems  were  introduced. 
An  approach  to  a  constitution  was  made.  The  distinction 
between  patiidan  and  plebeian,  domestic  slavery,  and  beating 
and  slidflfl  to  death  were  abolisbed.  The  age  for  marriage  of 
both  lexes  was  raiNd.  Chinw  UUmy  ouminations  ceased 
to  be  a  passport  to  oflke.  Claws  prmously  degraded  were 
enfranchised,  and  the  alliance  between  two  essentially  corrupt 
systems  of  government  was  severed.  For  about  eighteen 
months  all  the  departments  were  practically  under  Japanese 
control.  On  the  8ih  of  Octobct  1&9S  the  Tai-won-Kun,  with 
Korean  troops,  aided  by  Japanese  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Viscount  Mluia,  the  Japaoesa  mimstcr,  captured  the  palace, 
SiSlSliilSlI  il  the  ([ueen,  and  Rsada  a  prisoner  of  the  king,  who, 
knraw,  faur  JBOOiha  later,  escaped  to  the  Russian  legation, 
wliere  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1897.  Japanese  influence 
waned  The  enp.i.Rcmcnts  of  the  advisers  were  not  renewed. 
A  strong  rcirogradc  niovemcnt  set  in.  Reforms  were  dropped. 
The  king,  with  the  checks  upon  his  absolutism  removed,  reverted 
to  the  worst  traditions  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  control  and 
arrangements  of  finance  were  upset  by  Russia. 

At  the  dose  of  1897  the  king  assumed  the  title  of  cnpem, 
and  chaoftd  tha  oflicial  dcsigaatloB  «l  tho  cnpin  10  ITm— 


Great  Han.  By  iSgS  the  imperial  will,  working  under  partially 
new  conditions,  produced  continual  chaos,  and  by  igoo  suc- 
ceeded in  practically  overriding  all  constitutional  restraints. 
Meanwhile  Russian  intrigue  was  constantly  active.  At  last 
Japan  resoctcd  to  arms,  and  Iwr  success  against  Ruaia  Vk  tha 
war  of  I904»$  enabled  her  to  resome  her  influaoca  over  Kon^ 
On  tha  rjfd  of  February  1904  an  agreement  was  determiaed 
wherelqr  Japan  resumed  her  position  as  administrative  adviser 
to  Korea,  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  bourul 
herself  to  niaini.nii  the  imi>erial  house  in  its  position.  Her 
interests  were  recognized  by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
(September  5,  igo,),  and  by  Great  Britain  in  the  .^nglo- 
Japanese  agreement  of  the  12th  ol  August  1905.  The  Koreans 
did  not  accept  the  restoration  of  Japanese  influence  witbout 
demur.  In  August  1905  disturbanBcs  ansa  oaring  to  an  atlca^t 
by  aone  ncrdnnts  to  obtain  special  aailstanoe  from  the  trear 
soiy  OB  the  pretctt  o(  enbanasament  caused  by  Japanese 
financial  refonns;  these  dbturbanoes  spread  to  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  Japanese  were  compelled  to  make  a  show 
of  force.  Prolonged  negotiations  were  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  of  the  17th  of  Xovcn  hrr  ii/05.  uhtrely 
Japan  obtained  the  control  of  Korea's  foreign  ailairs  and 
relations,  and  the  confirmation  of  previous  agreements,  the 
far>reaching  results  of  which  have  In-cn  indicated.  Nor  was 
opposition  to  Japanese  reforms  coi^fmcd  to  popular  deoMI^ 
stralion.  In  1907  a  Konan  delegacy,  headed  by  PiinGa  Yoofc 
a  menbcr  of  the  imperial  family,  was  sent  out  to  by  bdese 
the  Hague  conference  of  that  year,  and  before  all  the  principal 
governments,  a  protest  against  the  treatment  of  Korea  by 
Japan.  While  this  was  of  course  fruitless  from  the  Korean 
point  of  view,  it  indicated  that  the  Ja|>anese  must  take  strong 
niL  liurcs  to  suppress  the  intrigues  of  the  Korean  court. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Korean  ministry  the  emperor  abdi- 
cated on  the  iQth  of  July  1907,  handing  over  the  crown  to  his 
son.  Somewluu  seiioua  teca/es  followed  in  Seoul  aad  cls»' 
where^  aad  the  Japaacse  proposals  for  a  new  eoDwentlon, 
incressing  the  powers  of  the  resident  general,  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cabinet  under  a  strong  guard.  The  convention 
w.-is  signed  pn  the  jstb  of  July.  One  of  the  reforms  iranae- 
diaiely  undertaken  was  the  disbanding  of  the  Korean  standing 
army,  which  lc<l  to  an  insurrn  licir.  .md  an  intermittent  guerrilla 
warfare  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  nci 
easy  to  subdue.  Under  the  direction  of  Prince  Ito  (9 ..)  th; 
workof  reform  was  ▼igorouslyproaecoted.  Inju^  i909,Genetal 
Teranchi,  Japanese  minister  of  war,  became  resident'fefMnl. 
with  the  mts»on  to  bring  about  annexation.  This  was  rITcctcd 
peacefully  in  August  igio,  the  emperor  of  Korea  by  formal 
treaty  amncndering  his  country  and  crown.    (See  Jap.vn.) 

Authorities.— The  fir-i  AsLnic  notice  0/  Korea  is  by  Khontad- 
bch.  .an  Arab  gtu,;ra[jfier  of  (lie  yth  century  A.D.,  in  his  Book  «•/  Jlacdl 
end  i'rmtrufi,  nuutnJ  by  ll.ii  in  KictiltHifcn  in  his  great  work  on 
Ch:n2,  p.  575.  Trio  ear'.icst  Lun  (h  iri  source  of  inforni.ili';n  ita  narra- 
tive by  H.  fiamcl,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coaA 
of  Quclpart  in  1654.  and  held  in  captivity  in  Korea  for  thirteen  year*. 
The  amount  of  paper*  on  Korea  icattervd  tkrouah  English,  Cermaa. 
FrcrKh  and  Russian  maRazincs,  and  the  proceedings  of  geographical 
societies,  is  very  great,  and  for  the  last  three  centuries  Japenrae 
writers  h.ive  contributed  brsely  to  the  sum  of  general  knowledee 
of  the  pcniniul.i.  The  li^t  which  follows  includes  some  of  the  more 
ru  i  iu  wiirks  «hii  h  illii-.trate  the  hi^torv,  manners  and  rustom«,  and 
,iw  ill  r.int:  of  Kin  a:  lintnh  hi>rngn  Othit  Hrpcrlt  on  KoTtan  Trait, 
Annual  Senti  (London):  BMioirap£ie  korianne  (j  vols..  Paris, 
1897);  Mrs.  I.  L.  Bishop,  Korea  aid  her  Nnghbours  {2  vols..  Londo«. 
1897) ;  M-  von  Brandt,  Otlotiotittke  Fraten  (Leipfig,  1807) ;  A.  E.  j. 
Cavendish  and  H.  E.  Goold  Adams,  Korea,  and  Ike  Satrtd  Wkm 
Mountain  (London,  1894):  Stewart  Culin,  Korean  Games  (l*hiUdil 
phia.  iSgji):  Curzon.  Probttmt  of  the  Far  Eatt  (London.  1996): 
UalU  t.  lliitotrt  <U  I  relise  dt  Korie  (j  vol*..  Pari*,  1874);  J.  S  Gale. 
Korean  Skdihes  (f^dinlnirKh.  1898);  W.  E.  Griffis,  the  Nrrmtt 
ft'alion  (8ih  and  rcviM.i  e<lition,  .New  York,  I907);  H.  Hairvl. 
Rttalion  du  naujrutt  d'un  ^isitau  Hatindoit,  &c.,  tradattt  dm 
Flamond  par  it.  Minntoii  (Pari*.  1670);  Okoji  Hidemoto.  Drr 
Feldzuf  der  Japanir  t^grn  Korea  im  Jakte  ISff:  Iramdaled  from 
Japanrte  by  Projesior  von  Pftxmaiar  (a  vol*..  Vienna,  tt7Sif  M. 
Jametel, "  La  Kom :  le*  resaourceLton  avenir  caminefeial|"X>^(*a*> 
SNilr  frmtnte  {Pam,  July  iMl):  iVccivsl  LowdL  Omtmi  As 
Imi  ^mUmab^  CSm  (Uadoo,  Basua.  ifiM);  L.  |.  Ml% 
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Quaint  Korta  (Harper.  New  York.  1895);  V.  de  Lasuerie.  La  Kortt 
tmdiptmdaHtt.  rum  on  japonautt  (Faru,  1898);  J.  Ross,  Korea: 
ll$BiM$try,  Mmtmnand  CuiUms  (Paitley.  1B80).  W  H.  Wilkinton. 
Tim  Kenan  G«tmtmtnt.  Cunshtuti&twl  Oianges  in  Korea  dunng  tk» 
Ptriad  2jr4  July  1894— jotk  JwM  <Slui«twi,  1896):  A.  Hamil- 
ton. Korta  (London.  19013) .  C.  J  D.  Taylor,  Raroams cl  Homo  (Lon- 
don. i<)04):  F.  Buudarct.  En  Corie  (Paris.  '904).  Laurcnt-Cr<!maiy, 
Le  Code  pfnal  de  la  Corie  (Paris.  1904);  C.  T.  Ladd.  fn  Korea  u-ilh 
ifarquii  ltd  (London,  1908):  DictionariM  and  vor.ihtilarie'  hy  W.  F 
Myer»  (t'ngli»h  Mcretary  of  Legation  at  PckinR).  the  Frrnr h  mi^'^ion- 
aries,  and  others,  were  Mipeneded  in  i(>9)i  by  a  Ur^r  and  Icirncd 
wohiaie  by  the  Rev  J.  S.  Gale,  a  Presbyterian  minionary.  who 
dtvotcd  ftotne  years  to  the  work.  On  scolo^',  see  C.  Cottachc. 
** Gcetomcbe  SIcizte  von  Korra."  SiU.  preust.  Akad.  Wist.  (Berlin, 
Jalut.  1U6,  fifi.  81(7-073.  viii.).  A  wmnury  o(  thia  paper,  with  a 
npraductioa  of  tbm  mp,  k  jivw  ky  L.  fmtianUn  in  Mm.  an. 
ntrii^S*li«ieib«eLL(i90i^pp.S«5-S5»>  (LCTatO.  J-ItH.) 

KOREA,  a  tributary  state  of  IndiJi,  transferred  fmm  Bengal 
to  Uic  (Central  Provinces  in  1Q05;  area,  i6;i  &q  m.;  pop  (1901), 
J5,lt3«oroiUy  JJ  persons  per  sq.  ra.,  estimated  revenue,  £ijoo. 
U  COHilto  ol  u  ckvitcd  tabk-hnd,  with  bilb  risiaK  to  above 
Soe»  ft  Such  tmfie  at  there  li  b  carried  by  neaat  of  pack- 
baOocks. 

KORBSHA^  BCCUBIA,  THE,  or  Cmritaf  AitamtnniPRAWT, 

a  communistic  body,  foundc<l  by  Cyrus  R.  Teed,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  wa?  Iiorn  at  I'lii  .i,  New  York,  in  iSjo-  Tccd 
was  regarded  by  his  :i  llnri  1  1  .  a';  "  the  new  Mes'siih  now  in  the 
World,"  and  many  other  extravagant  views  both  in  science  and 
economics  are  held  by  them.  Two  communities  were  founded: 
fn  Chicago  (18S6)  and  at  Esteio,  in  Lee  county,  Florida  (1894), 
where  in  igoj  the  Chicago  community  removed.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  Kotctb,  the  Ucbicw  Ahib  ol  Qrraa,  aad  tbqr  have 
a  journal,  Tkt  nSeariNf  Swtri. 

KSRIN.  (XSATA  (r.  1657-17 16),  Japanese  painter  and  lac- 
querer,  was  born  at  K6t6,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  .1  txstc  for  the  arts  and  is  said  to  have  given  his  son  some 
elementary  instruction  therein.  K6rin  also  studied  under 
Soken  Yamamoto.  Kand,  Tsuncnobu  and  Gukei  Sumiyoshi; 
and  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  predecessors  Kdyetsu 
•ad  Sfitatsu.  On  arriving  at  maturity,  however,  he  broke 
•way  fioB  aU  tfatfitko,  and  developed  a  very  original  and 
qahe  dwtfnetive  style  «f  Ma  own,  both  in  painting  and  in  the 
decoitition  of  lacquer.  Tbe  characteristic  of  this  is  a  bold 
impri-ssionism,  which  b  enprcssed  in  few  and  simple  highly 
iiicalizcd  forms,  with  an  absolute  disregard  cither  of  realism  or 
of  t"he  usual  conventions.  In  lacquer  Korin's  use  of  white 
metals  and  of  mother-of-pearl  is  notable;  but  herein  he  followed 
Kdyetsu.  Kdrin  died  on  the  ?nd  of  June  1716,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine.  His  diief  ptipib  were  Kagei  TatebasU  and  ShikO 
Watanabk;  but  the  piawt  knowledge  and  appiaciatiDn  of 
hb  worit  are  taigdjr  doe  to  tho  ciwt*  of  mftm  Sakd,  who 
brought  about  a  rcvi\-al  of  KOrin's  style. 

See  A.  Morrison.  Tke  Painlersof  Jaban  (1902) ;  S.  Tajima.  Mailer- 
piecft  leleeled  front  the  KMh  Sehocl  (1903);  S.  HOitsu,  The  too 
Vttitnt  by  A'ariFi  [(1815)  and  More  Designs  by  Ktrin  (1816). 

(E.  F.  S.) 

KORKUSf  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Tndi.^,  d  welling  on  the  Salpura 
hOb  in  the  Cential  Provineea.  Thoy  arc  of  interest  as  being  the 
wesleramoM  wpwieatatlvM  of  the  Muada  femily  of  speech. 
They  are  npidly  beeoodog  hindubed,  aa  mtf  be  gatheied  from 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901,  which  allow  140,000  KoikiM  by 
race,  but  only  R8.000  speaken  of  the  Korku  language. 

KbRMOCZBANYA  (German,  KremnUz),An  old  mining  town, 
in  the  county  of  Bars,  in  ffungary,  15S  m.  N.  of  Budapest  by 
rail.  I'lip  (ir>oo),  4.'0f).  It  i'  situ:'.!'il  in  a  deep  valley  in  the 
Hungarian  Ore  Mountaiiu  region.  Among  its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  castle,  several  Roman  Catholic  (from  the  t$th  and 
i4tb  centuries)  and  Lutheian  chtmfacst  a  Fiaadicaa  monastery 
(fonnded id34)>  thetowii-hall,aBdtheHdiit«befetbec«Iebrated 
Kremnlts  gold  docata  were  formeriy  struck.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  find  eniployinent  in  connexion  with  the  gold  and 
sOver  mines.  By  means  of  a  tunrcl  q  m.  in  Icnprih,  riin 
Sinicted  in  tSu-iSjj,  the  water  is  dr.iincd  off  from  the  mines 
into  the  river  (iriin.  Ai  1  ordin.;  10  tradition.  Kiirmi/i  ;'h.'in>  a  w.is 

feooded  in  the  8th  centuxy  by  Saxons.  The  place  is  mentioned 


in  dociuncnu  in  1317,  and  became  a  fOfri  fne  town  b  ijsl^ 
bcbn  tbawlDta  one  ol  tbe  oldest  free  towns  in  Hnngaiy. 
MBHB*  KASL  THIDUOH  (1791-1813),  German  poet  and 

patriot,  often  called  the  German  "  Tyrtaeus."  was  bom  at 
Dresden  on  the  jjrd  of  September  1701.  His  f-ither,  Christian 
Gottfried  Kdmer  (1756-1831),  a  distinRuishi d  .S.i\on  jurist,  was 
Schiller's  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kreui- 
schuie  in  Dresden  and  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  tbSBda* 
ing  academy  at  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  where  he  remained  twoyeaiA. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  less  with  science  than  with  vetie^  a 
colkctioo  of  which  appealed  undac  the  titk  Ktwspen  ia  ttra. 
In  tUs  year  be  went  to  the  nnfvenity  of  Leipzig,  in  order  (o 
atady  bw;  bat  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  conilirt  with  the 
police  and  was  obliged  to  continue  his  studies  in  ilcrlin.  In 
August  1811  Kamer  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits;  he  became  engaged  to  the  actresa 
Antonie  Adambergcr,  and,  after  the  success  of  scvei  al  plays  pro* 
duccd  ia  iSia,  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the  Hofburgtheater. 
When  tbaOnnan  nation  roae  against  the  Ftench  yoke,  in  181  j» 
KOoMT  0Ma  19  all  his  pmpacta  at  Vbaaa  aad  joined  Lfltaow^ 
f aneaa  caipa  of  irahnieeH  at  Bmlaa.  OabbnaichtoLelpalg 
he  pasaed  throogfa  Dresden,  when  be  bsued  his  spirited  A  ufruf 
OH  die  Saekten,  in  which  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  (o  rise 
aKiiii-it  their  oppressors.  He  became  lieutenant  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  took  part  in  a  skirmish  at  Kitzcn  near  Leipzig 
on  the  7th  of  June,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  bring 
nursed  by  friends  at  Leipzig  aiul  Carlsbad,  he  rejoined  his  corps 
and  fell  in  an  engagement  outside  a  wood  near  Gadebusch  in 
Mecklenboif  anthea6thof  AagmstiSij.  He  was  buried  by  bb 
comrades  under  aa  oak  dose  to  the  vibge  of  WtbbcUn,  where 
theia  b  a  ONMUBeat  tabte. 

Tbe  ablcBne fntcfcat  fa  KSrner  is  patriotic  and  polittcal  rather 
than  literary.  His  fame  as  a  p<H-t  rests  upon  his  patriotic  lyrics, 
which  were  published  by  his  father  under  the  title  Leier  uiid 
.St  huert  in  1814.  These  songs,  which  fired  the  poet's  tomr  ides 
to  deeds  of  heroism  in  i8ij,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
intensity  of  the  national  feeling  against  Napoleon,  but  judged 
as  literature  they  contain  more  bombast  than  poetry.  Among 
the  best  known  are  "  Luizow's  wilde  verwegene  Jagd,"  "  Gebct 
wibitad  dsr  Schbcbt"  to  aniiic  by  Webst)  aad  "Oaa 
Schweitlbd.**  This  bat  was  written  bmnedbtriy  befbre  hb 
death,  and  the  last  stanza  added  on  the  fata!  nmrning.  As  a 
dramatist  KSrner  was  n-markahly  prolific,  but  liis  comedies 
hardly  touch  the  level  of  Kotzebuc's  and  his  tragedies,  of  which 
the  best  is  Zriny  (1814),  arc  rhetorical  imitations  o(  Schiller's. 

His  works  have  passed  through  many  editions.  Among  the  more 
recent  are:  Samtluhe  Werke  (Stuttgart,  1890),  edited  by  Adolf 
Stern;  by  H.  Zimmer  (2  vols.,  Leipzig.  1893)  and  l>y  E.  Goetae 
(Berlin,  1900).  The  most  valuable  contribuiioos  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  poet  have  been  ftimiiihed  by  E.  Pr<ichel,  the  foOnder  and  direc* 
tor  of  (he  Kurner  Museum  in  Dresden,  in  Theedor Ktnure  Fotrtefk 
und  Ktttgitieder,  aau  d€m  John  tStj  (Freibiug,  itflo)  aad.  ia 
conjunction  with  E.  Wlideaow,  Tiudor  K«mr  MMMtSnaea 
(Lciprix.  1R98). 

KORNEUBURG,  a  tov.n  of  Austria,  bi  Lower  Austria,  9  m. 
N.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  819S.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  lUostcrncuburg.  It  h  a 
steamship  sution  and  an  important  enporhim  of  tbe  salt  and 
corn  trade.  The  industry  comprises  tbe  manubcture  of  coatee 
teitlics,  paateboaid,  ftc  Its  charter  as  a  town  dates  from  1 298, 
and  it  was  a  much  frequented  market  in  tbe  preceding  century. 
\l  the  bi'glnniriE;  nf  the  i  rentur)'  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  in  1450  a  fortress  was  erected.  It  was  fre<!ui-ntly  involved 
in  the  conflict  iKtween  the  Hungarian  king  .M.uihi.ir.  Corvinus 
and  the  emperor  Frederick  William  IlL,  and  abo  during  tbe 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

KOROCHAt  a  town  of  central  Russia,  in  the  govemawat  of 
Kursk,  75  m.  S.S^  ot  the  dty  of  Kursk,  on  the  Korocha  river. 
Pop.  (1897),  14405*  Its  lobid>itaats  live  by  gardening,  eiport* 
ing  large  quantities  of  dried  dienries,  by  making  candles  and 
leather,  and  by  trade;  the  merchants  purchase  cattle,  grain  and 
.salt  in  the  south  and  send  them  to  Moscow.  Founded  in  i6j8» 
Korocha  was  fteisetfy  a aasall  fort  iateadsd  to  cbeck  tbeTMar 
invasions. 
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KORSOR— KOSaUSZKO 


KORSdR,  a  seaport  of  Dcnmukt  is  the  ami  (county)  of  the 
island  of  Zealand,  69  in.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Copenhagen,  on  ihc 
east  shore  of  the  Great  Belt.  Pop  (igoi),6o54.  The  harbour, 
mbkh  is  lonned  by  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  bat  a  depth  throughout 
of  M  f  t.  It  Is  the  point  of  departure  and  aniral  of  the  steam 
teiy  to  Mybofg  on  FUnea,  tyiog  oo  Uw  HMoboig,  SchlMwig, 
Frederick  and  Copenhagen  loule.  There  b  ibo  Kgnlar  com- 
munication by  water  with  Kiel.  The  chief  exports  arc  fish, 
cereals,  bacon;  imixirls,  fK;troleum  and  coal.  A  niariicl  town 
since  the  I4lh  century,  KorM<r  hxs  ruins  of  an  old  fortified  castle, 
00  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  dating  from  (he  14th  and  X7th 
centuries. 

KORTCHA  (Slavonic,  Coritta  or  Koritta),  a  dty  of  Albania, 
Eorapcan  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  in  a  wide  plain 
natmd  by  the  Devol  aad  Oiuavitaasiven,  aad  lunounded  by 
noitnUbn  w  eveiy  side  mcpt  tlie  noctli,  iriien  laka  IfalUi 

eonstituirs  Ihc  boundary.  Pop.  (igos),  about  lO^DOe, faciiidhn 
Creeks,  .Mbauians  and  Slavs.  Kortcha  is  the  we  of  an  Orthodox 
Greek  nitlrofwlitan,  whose  large  cathedral  is  richly  dccoratid  i:i 
the  interior  with  paintings  and  statues.  The  Kortchri  s.cliool 
for  girls,  conducted  by  American  missionaries,  is  the  o;.ly  tduca- 
tional  establishment  in  which  tbe  Turkish  government  permits 
the  use  of  Albanian  as  the  langMUt  oC  lastlUCtko.  The  local 
tiade  it  diie^jr  agnculiunL 

KOlTAKt,  •  Moncoloid  people  «f  noitlMeiteni  Siberia,  in- 
habiting tbe  coast -lands  of  tbe  Beting  Sea  to  the  south  of  the 
Anadyr  basin  and  the  country^ to  the  immediate  north  of  the 
Kanuhalka  Peninsula,  the  southernmost  li.niit  of  thi  ir  ranRc 
being  Tigil^k.  They  are  akin  to  the  Chukthis,  whom  they  i  luscly 
resemble  in  phvjiijui-  and  in  manner  of  life.  'rhu>  ilicy  arc 
divided  into  the  .settled  fishing  tribes  and  the  nomad  reindeer 
l»eedei»  aod  hunters.  Tbe  former  are  described  as  being  more 
pwcally  and  physically  degraded  even  than  tbe  Chukdus,  and 
hopdody  poor.  Tbe  ICoi^tks  of  the  interior,  oa  the  otber  hand, 
atiU  own  cnoffaMUB  idadeer  banb,  to  wliidi  they  an  ao  atladied 
that  they  refuse  to  pan  with  aa  anbnai  to  a  strtnger  at  any  price. 
Tbcy  arc  in  disposition  brave,  intelligent  and  self  reliant,  and 
ICCOgnizc  no  master.  They  have  ever  tenaciously  resisted 
Russian  aggression,  and  in  their  fights  with  the  Cossacks  have 
proved  ihcmsclves  recklessly  brave.  When  outnumbered  they 
would  kill  their  women  .ind  children,  set  fire  to  their  homes,  and 
die  fighting.  Families  usually  gather  in  groups  of  sixes  or  sevens, 
forming  miniature  states,  in  which  the  nominal  chief  has  no 
predominating  autbority,  but  all  ait  aqnaL  Tbe  Koiyaka  aie 
pdygamoaa,  earning  thdr  iri wa  by  norMag  far  their  fathcB»fa- 
law.  The  women  and  children  are  treated  well,  and  Koryak 
courtesy  and  hospitality  are  proverbiaK  The  chief  wedding 
ceremony  is  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  bride.  They  kill  the 
afiud  and  infirm,  in  the  lK;lief  that  thus  to  save  them  from  pro- 
trjcleil  >ullerinf;s  is  the  highest  proof  of  affection.  The  victims 
choose  their  mode  of  death,  and  young  Koryaks  practise  the 
ait  «f  giving  the  iatal  Uow  quickly  and  mercifully.  Iniuticidc 
waa  lwmci|y  common,  and  one  of  twins  was  always  sacrificed. 
Ihqr  burn  their  dead.  Tbe  pnvaiiing  religion  is  Shamanism; 
aacrificet  are  inade  to  evil  ipiftta,  the  iMada  of  the  victiflM  being 
placed  on  atonea  facing  eut. 

See  G.  Kennan,  Tnl  Lije  im  Siberia  (1871) ;  "Obcr  die  KDriahen 
n.  ihaea  oahe  verwandten  Tcbouktchen,  !n  Bid.  Aead,  Sr.  Si. 
PHmthmi,  idL  99. 

K08CIVSCO.  the  highest  mountain  in  Australia,  in  the  range 
of  the  Australian  Alps,  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
New  South  Wales.  Its  height  is  7328  ft.  An  adjacent  peak  to 
tbeiouth,  Mueller's  Peak,  long  considered  the  highest  in  the  con- 
lineat,is  1268  ft.  high.  A  mcteorologicai  lution  waa  ntahlishfd 
on  Kosduico  In  1897. 

KOSCIVSZKO,  TADEUSZ  ANDRZEJ  BONAWENTURA 
(1746-1817),  Folish  soldier  and  statesman,  the  son  of  Ludwik 
Kosciuszko,  s.vord-bcarer  of  the  palatinate  of  Hrzcsc,  and  Ttkla 
Ratomska,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Mcrcczowszc^yno.  After 
being  educated  at  home  he  entered  the  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw, 
where  his  unusual  ability  and  energy  attracted  the  notice  of 
Triaca  Adam  Caiimit  Caaitoiyaki,  hy  wbeaa  inAueoce  in  1769  ha 


was  sent  abroadat  theexpen.seof  thesfalctocompletc  his  military 
education.  In  Germany,  Italy  and  France  he  studied  diligently, 
completing  his  course  at  Brest,  wbeie  be  learnt  fortification  and 
naval  tactics,  fttumiag  to  Polaiidia  iTMwiihtlieiaakof  optain 
of  artillery.  While  engaged  in  leaeUv  the  dmi^teia  «  lha 
Grand  Hetmaa,  SONMmU  of  Sosnowica,  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics, he  fell  In  love  with  the  youngest  of  them.  Ludwika.  and 
not  vcnturinp  to  hope  for  the  consent  of  her  father,  the  lovers 
resolved  to  lly  and  be  married  privately,  litiore  they  could 
accomplish  their  design,  however,  the  woucr  '.\a3  alt  icknl  by 
Sosnow^ki's  retainers,  but  defended  himself  valiantly  till,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  was  ejected  from  the  bouse.  This  was  in  1 776. 
Equally  unfortunate  was  Kosciuaxko'k  wooing  of  Tekia  Zurow^ 
in  1 7g  I ,  the  father  of  the  bdy  in  this  fate  aho  refusing  his  consent. 
In  tbe  interval  between  tbcae  aaoniat  epiiodm  ffirrr^mr^ 
woolrfsqNnshitheNew  World.  In  1776  he  entevcd  the  army 
of  tbe  United  States  as  a  volunteer,  and  brilliantly  di^tinRuishcd 
himself,  especially  during  the  operations  aixmi  Ni  w  N'ork  ar.  i  at 
Yorktown.  Wa.shington  promoted  Kosciu&iko  to  the  rank  of  a  ccJ- 
onelof  artillery  and  made  him  his  adjutant.  His  humanity  and 
charm  of  manner  made  him  moreover  one  the  most  popular  of  the 
American  officers.  In  1783  Kosciuszko  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  and  bis  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  independence 
with  the  tbaoka  of  CeogicMi  tbeprivil^of  American  diiaensUpk 
a  oooridenible  annual  penaion  witb  law^  citatca,  and  the  raiik 
of  brigadier-general,  which  he  retained  intbePOliah  service. 

In  the  war  following  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
of  tlie  U'l  1.1  M.iy  i;gi  and  the  formation  of  the  reactionary  Coa- 
U  licniiion  iA  Targowica  (see  I'ul.s.nd:  Hiilory),  Kosciu!v2ko  took 
,1  K  liiinp  part.  .As  the  commander  of  a  division  under  Prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski  he  distinguished  himself  at  tbe  battle  oi 
Zielence  in  1792,  and  at  Dubicnka  (July  18)  with  4000  taea  aad 
10  guns  defended  the  line  ol  the  Bug  tor  &ve  daya  figf'*"^  the 
Russians  with  18,000  men  and  60  guns,  auheoQllcntly  Itlieiag 
upon Wanaw  nnmnintrd.  WhcnthehingacoededlothcTatf^ 
widana,  Kosdusrico  with  many  other  Polish  get>erab  thrrw  up 
his  commission  and  retired  to  Leipzig,  whivh  sjicc  l  ly  Ix  c  .urt  :^e 
centre  of  the  Polish  emigration.  In  J.inuaiy  17  ^3.  pio\  idcd  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  French  agent  I'cnindicr,  Kosciu- 
szko  went  on  a  |x>litical  mission  to  Paris  to  induce  the  rcvohitioo- 
ary  government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Poland.  In  return  fcr 
assistance  he  promised  to  make  the  future  government  of  Poland 
as  close  a  copy  of  the  Freuch  government  as  possible;  but  the 
Jacobins,  al(ca4y  intent  on  dmcbing  Pniasia  from  the  aati- 
Ftaich  coalition,  bad  no  acrfoua  intention  of  fighting  Poland^ 
battles.  The  fact  that  Koa^uaho's  visit  synchronized  with  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  subaequently  gave  the  enemies  of  Poland 
a  plausible  prete.\t  for  accusing  her  i  f  Jacobinism,  and  thits  pre- 
judicing Eurujie-  a>^:iiiist  her.  On  his  return  to  Leipzig  Kusciu- 
szko  was  invited  by  the  Polish  insurgents  to  lake  the  cornmand 
of  the  n.Ttiona!  .irmics,  with  dictatorial  power.  He  hesitated  at 
first,  well  au  aic  that  a  rising  in  the  circumstances  was  premature. 
"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  CoiMck  raidiog,"  be  replied: "  if 
war  wo  have,  it  most  ben  K|Blar  war."  Ho  abo  InriMcd  that 
the  war  roust  be  conducted  on  the  model  of  the  American  War  «f 
Independence,  and  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow 
to  await  events.  When,  however,  he  beard  that  the  iniurrcciion 
had  already  broken  out,  and  that  the  Russian  armiti  were  con- 
centrating to  crush  it,  Koscius.^ko  hcr>i;.itcd  no  longer,  b.:l 
hastened  to  Cracow,  which  he  reached  on  the  J^rd  of  March  1 704. 
On  the  following  day  his  arms  were  consecrated  according  to 
ancient  custom  at  the  church  of  the  Capucins,  by  way  of  giviag 
the  insurrection  a  religious  saoctioo  Inoompatlbk  with  Jnooliin- 
iam.  The  same  day,  amidtt  a  vast  coocottNa  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  Kosdosrito  took  an  oath  of  iideCty  to  tbe  Polish 
nil-  r;  .Avorc  to  wage  war  against  the  encmiei  of  his  co\:.-;ri, 
but  pr.jU.^;i.d  .it  the  same  time  that  he  would  I'lght  only  tur  tiie 
indcptsi.letu e  and  territorial  integrity  of  IN  l.n.'l. 

The  insurrection  had  from  the  first  a  purely  (x>pular  character. 
We  find  none  of  the  great  historic  names  of  Poland  in  the  lists 
of  the  origiaal  confederates.  For  the  roost  pan  the  confederates 
I  of  Kflidinilro  weit  amaP  •qulrea,  traders,  peanuua  and  men  of 
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low  decree  foTirrnlly.  Yet  the  comparatively  few  gentlemen 
who  joined  the  movement  sacrificed  cveryUiiag  to  it.  Thus,  to 
Uke  but  a  sin(le  insUnce,  Karol  Pioaor  sold  Uw  «lMib  «f  his 
ancestnl  catatcs  and  tbua  coelribntod  i,oeaiioee  to  tlw 
caaaa.  Fnoi  the  t4th  of  Manh  to  tbe  tit  of  April  Koadnolto 
remaioed  at  Cracow  organizing  his  forces.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
at  Raclawice,  with  4000  regulars,  and  2000  peasants  armed  only 
with  ststhc*.  an  J  pikes,  and  next  to  no  artillery,  he  defeated  the 
Russian^,  \\  hi)  h  id  sooo  veterans  and  30  guns.  This  victory  had 
an  immense  morjl  c  Utct.and  brought  into  the  Polish  camp  crowds 
of  wavcrcrs  to  what  had  at  first  seemed  a  dctpciato  catue.  For 
the  next  twO  months  Kosciuszko  Tinhlffll Hi!  iKtt itrffntivr  near 
Saadomir.  He  dunt  not  riakanottercngiVBnait  with  tb*  only 
aniqr  vUeb  Maad  ao  far  |MMNMcd»  and  bo  had  Mithar  aniMiy, 
officers  nor  aitilkty.  The  oountfy,  harried  incessantly  dtuiag 
the  last  (woyears,  wasinapitlableoondilion.  There  was  nothing 
to  fci  ]  the  troops  in  the  very  provinces  they  occupied,  and  pro- 
visions h:ul  to  he  imported  from  Galicia.  liloncy  could  only  be 
Dlitahic-ii  liy  such  desperate CxpeJit  nt 5  .ts  the  rr.tllir.K  of  the  plate 
of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  was  brought  in  to  Kos- 
duszko's  camp  at  rinczow  and  subsequently  coined  at  Warsaw, 
■uam  the  royal  effigy,  «nth  thaiaao^ithn: "  Fieadan,  Integrity 
•ad  lodepaMcaeeof  the  Ite|Ndile»  1994.**  lloteenror,  Fdand 
«aa  unprepared.  Most  ol  the  regular  troops  were  incorporated 
in  the  Russian  army,  from  which  it  was  very  diflicult  to  break 
away,  and  until  these  soldiers  came  in  Kosciuszko  hnd  princip.tlly 
to  depend  on  the  valour  of  his  scythemen.  But  in  the  tnoiith  of 
April  the  whole  situation  improved.  On  the  17th  of  th.it  nuniih 
the  2000  Polish  troops  in  Warsaw  expelled  the  Russian  garrison 
after  days  of  street  fighting,  cfaicfiy  thnmgh  the  ability  of  General 
Mokrooomki,  and  a  pioi^iional  fwaraawnt  was  fonncd.  Five 
days  kler  Jakob  JmMU  dwve  the  Rvadans  fioat  Wflaa. 

By  this  time  Kosciosako's  forces  had  risen  to  14,000^  of  whom 
10,000  were  regulars,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 
He  had  carefully  avoided  doinj;  anythin}:;  to  provoke  Austria  or 
Pnis'iia.  The  former  was  de^ir.litJ  in  his  manifestoes  as  a 
potential  friend,  the-  latter  he  i',e\'er  alluded  to  as  an  enemy. 
"  Remember,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  only  war  we  have  upon  our 
hands  is  war  to  the  death  against  the  Muscovite  tyranny." 
Nevertheless  Aiatria  remained  siupicions  and  obstructive;  and 
the  Prossians,  while  professing  neutrality,  vciy  qieedily  effected 
ajmctioiiiiitb the Ruaian forces.  TUa KoachOMfca^ aUed  by 
the  treacherous  asswaBccs  of  Frederidc  WHlSanls  arinlsters, 

never  anticipaled,  when  on  the  4th  of  June  he  marched 
against  (leneral  Denisov.  He  cncountcrcil  the  enemy  on 
the  jth  of  June  at  Szczckociny,  and  then  distovered  that  his 
14,000  men  had  to  do  not  merely  with  a  Russian  division  but 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  numbering 
asjooo  men.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles  acquitted  themselves  man- 
Inlly,  and  at  dusk  retreated  in  petfect  Mder  upon  Warsaw  un^ 
pursued.  Yet  tbdr  loaaea  had  bean  terrible,  and  of  the  six 
Pblish  generals  present  three,  whose  kas  proved  to  be  irreparable, 
were  slain,  and  tv.o  of  (he  others  were  seriously  wounded.  A 
week  later  another  Polish  division  was  defeated  at  Kholm; 
Cracow  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  on  the  2jnd  of  June;  and 
the  mob  at  Warsaw  broke  upon  the  gaols  and  murdered  the 
political  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  Keaduszko  summarily 
punished  the  ringkaders  of  the  MMncvcs  and  bad  10,000  of 
the  rank  and  file  drafted  into  Ms  eenpb  wbkb  ■eaauws  bad  a 
qjuieting  effect.  But  now  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
members  of  the  Polish  government,  and  it  required  all  the  tact 
of  Kosciuszko  to  restore  order  amirist  this  chaos  of  suspidons 
and  recriminations,  At  this  very  time  too  he  had  need  of  all 
his  abdity  and  re-^ource  to  meet  the  external  foes  of  Poland.  On 
the  91b  of  July  Warsaw  was  invested  by  Frederick  William  of 
Pruide  with  an  army  of  25,000  men  end  179  gMS,  and  the 
Rnaahw  geoeial  Fersea  with  16^000  bmh  aad  74  gma.  while  a 
Ibbd  fsice  of  it,aee  eerapled  the  right  beak  of  the  Vbtnhi. 
Kosciuszko  for  the  defence  of  the  dty  and  hs  outlying  fortifica* 
tlotts  could  dispose  of  3(1,000  men,  of  whom  10,000  were  regulars. 
But  the  position,  defended  by  200  inferior  puns,  was  a  sIronR 
one,  and  the  valour  of  the  Poles  and  the  cogineeiiiig  skill  of 


Koseiu5zko,  who  was  now  in  his  element,  frustrated  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy.  Two  unsuccessful  assaults  were  made  upon  the 
Polish  positions  on  the  26th  of  August  and  the  ist  of  September, 
•ad  «o  the  6tb  the  Fnissians,  alarmed  by  the  MppeHeftiie  Polish 
anas  la  Great  Polaad,  where  Jan  Henryk  Debroinki  atptined 
the  Prussian  fortress  of  Bydogoszat  and  compelled  General 
Schwerin  with  his  20,000  men  to  retire  upon  Kalisz,  raised  the 
siege.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  after  a  brief  triumph  the  Poles  were 
everywhere  worsted,  and  Suvarov,  after  driving  them  before  him 
out  of  Lithuania  was  advancing  by  forced  marches  upon  Warsaw. 
Even  now,  however,  the  situation  was  not  desperate,  for  the 
Polish  forces  were  still  numerical^  superior  to  the  Russian. 
But  tbe  Polish  geeeimla  proved  uaetpial  lo  canyiag  out  tbe  plaas 
of  tbe  dkMon  tbey  altewed  tbcnaalws  to  be  bwtea  to  detaB, 
and  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of  Suvarov  and  Fersen. 
Kosciuszko  himself,  rel>'ing  on  the  support  of  Poninski's  division 
4  m.  away,  attacked  I'.  r-,en  at  Maciejowice  on  the  10th  of 
October.  But  Poninski  never  appeared,  and  after  a  bloody 
encounter  the  Polish  army  of  7000  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  16,000  Russians;  and  Kosciu<izko,  seriously  wounded  and 
insensible.  wa£  made  a  prisoner  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  long 
credited  atonr  that  be  coed  "finia  Ptthaiael"  aa  be  leil  js  a 

Koaduaaiko  was  coovesred  to  Russia,  wbete  be  leaudaed  IJI 
the  accession  of  Paul  in  1796.   On  his  return  on  the  19th  of 

December  1706  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  America,  and  lived  at 
Philadelphia  till  May  lyqS.whcn  he  went  to  Paris,  where  tlicFirst 
Consul  earnestly  invited  hiseo-ojKration  against  the  .Mlies.  But 
he  refused  to  draw  his  sword  unless  Napoleon  undertook  to  give 
the  resturaiion  of  Poland  a  leading  pbice  in  his  plans;  and  to 
this,  as  he  no  doubttowatW,BcPspsrte  would  not  consent.  Again 
and  again  he  lecdwd  effeis  of  high  commands  in  tbe  French 
army,  but  he  kept  aloof  from  pubUe  file  to  bia  bouae  at  BetviUe, 
near  Paris,  where  tbe  emperor  Alexander  visited  him  In  i8r4. 
■At  the  ('(in^jrcss  of  Vienna  his  importunities  on  behalf  ol  Poland 
t'inally  u  e.iried  Alexander,  who  preferred  lo  follow  the  counsels  of 
Czaitoryski ;  and  Kosciuszko  retired  to  Soloihurn,  where  he 
lived  with  his  friend  2U:ltner.  Shortly  before  his  death,  on  the 
2nd  of  April  1S17,  he  emancipated  his  serfs,  insisting  only  on  tbe 
maintenance  of  schools  on  tbe  liberated  estates.  His  remains 
were  carried  to  Cracow  aad  buried  in  the  cathedral ;  while  the 
people,  reviving  an  andeat  caatom,  ntacd  a  bugc  aKwnd  to  bis 
memory  near  the  city. 

Koscius^ko  was  e-scntially  a  democrat,  but  a  dcmocrnt  of  the 
school  of  Jetierson  and  Lafayette,  lie  maintained  that  the 
republic  could  only  be  re;;encratcd  on  the  basis  of  .ilisohitc  liberty 
and  equality  before  tbe  law;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  tbe  aristocrat  ic  prejudices  of  his  country^ 
men  compelled  hiat  to  tcsort  to  half  measures.  He  wrote 
Manawts  tj  Htnt  ArlSkry  (New  York,  1808)  and  a  descrip- 
tiooof  tbecaaq«igB«f  1792  (in  vol.  xviof  £.RaagrBBki's  ^Mct 
of  Urn  fdu  and  Maud  (Posen,  1843). 

See  Jotcf  Za)aeadc,  BiiSory  of  the  RnokaUm  0f  1794  (Pol.)  (Leal* 
berg.  iMl):  Leonard  Jakob  Borejko  Chodiko,  Biopapkit  dm  tfmtnt 
Kouiuitko  (Fontainebleau.  1837);  K,ir>jl  F.llken^Iein,  Tkaddams 
Knutuiiko  (2nd  cd..  L.^zig.  1834:  f'rcnth  ed..  Pari.s,  I830);  Antoni 
(  h nioniewaki. TVirfwnJKaMtMstetPoL) (Lcmbcrg,  1902) ;  Krnnci»zek 
K>ehlicki,  r.  JEaictoiala  aad  Urn  ArttfWae  rf/aiCid  (Pol  )  ((  racow. 
liji).  (R.  N.  B.) 

RQmV.  a  vfltage  and  soaimr  ifiort  of  CStrmany,  to  the 

Prussian  provinceof  Saxoay,  33  m.  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Halle,  on  the 
Saale.  Pop  (1Q05),  2000.  The  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  w  hich 
is  used  for  bathing,  be;i:f;  riTicTrimis  (or  rhetjmaii>m  and  other 
complaints.  Kosen,  which  became  a  town  in  i86o,  has  large 
mill-works;  it  has  a  trade  in  wood  and  wine.  On  the  adjacent 
Rudclsbuig,  where  there  is  a  mined  castle,  the  German  students 
have  erected  a  moauntent  to  tbrir  comrades  who  fdl  to  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1 870-71  Hereon  aic  also  oianMlrials  to 
Bismarck  and  to  the  emperor  William  1.  The  town  Is  famous 
as  the  central  mtell-  fil.icc  of  tlie  tli-rman  students'  COrps» 
which  hold  an  annual  cungress  here  every  Whitsuntide. 

UmtV*  fKasaa,  tM»)» 

and  Rosenberg.  Kotem  (Naumburg.  iiiJ7)' 
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KOSHEIU-KOSSUTH,  L. 


KOSHER,  or  Kashek  (Hebrew  clean,  right,  or  fit),  the 
Jcfriih  term  tot  any  food  or  vessels  for  food  made  rituaUy  fit. 
br  vte,  in  eoatiadteipclion  u>  those  ^ul,  infit,  and  Urefak, 
forbidden.  Thus  the  nmh  used  at  the  ftaww  tm  "  horiter," 
as  are  also  new  meUl  vnsels  bought  from  a  Gentile  after  ihcy 
h,!\c  1h(  n  washed  in  .i  riiu.i!  fath.  But  the  terra  is  specially 
ustd  of  meat  slaughlcrcii  in  accordanrc  wUh  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  schochtil  or  butcher  must  be  a  devout  Jew  and  of  high  moral 
character,  and  be  duly  licensed  by  (he  chief  rabbi.  The  slaughter- 
ing—the object  of  which  is  to  insure  the  complete  bleeding  of  the 
bwly,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  eat  blood— k  done  by  severing 
tbe  irindpipo  with  a  long  and  taaar-ihaip  kaifc  by  one  continuotM 
•tmkie  badiiraida  and  lomrda.  No  ttnneocaaary  force  is  per* 
mitted,  and  no  stoppage  mtist  occtir  daring  the  opemtJon.  The 
knife  is  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  there  be  the  slishtcst  flaw 
in  Its  blade  (he  meat  tanrMt  be  eaten,  as  the  cut  would  not  ha\e 
been  clean,  the  uneven  blatlf  rausing  a  thrill  to  pass  through  the 
beast  and  thus  driving  tbe  blood  again  through  the  arteries. 
After  this  every  portion  of  the  animal  is  thoroughly  examined, 
for  if  there  is  any  ofganic  disease  the  devout  Jew  cannot  taste 
the  meat.  In  onfer  to  soften  meat  before  it  is  salted,  so  as  to 
•Uow  tbeMlt  to  estfiaet  the  Uood  mow  freely,  the  ownt  is  ioaked 
?n  water  tat  wboat  half  aa  hoar.  It  It  then  covered  whh  lak 
for  about  an  hour  and  afterwards  washed  three  times.  Kosher 
tntai  is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  slaughterer  and  the  date  of 

killing'. 

KOSLIN,  or  CoSUK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  romcrania,  at  the  foot  of  the  (lollcnbcrg  (450  ft  ), 
5  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  tos  m.  N.K.  of  Stcltirtbyrail.  Pop. 
(igo5),  21,474-  Hit  tOVD  has  tvo  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  cfaiucb,  n  gynwriiiin,  s  cadet  academy  and  a  deaf  and 
dnmb  aayhiB.  In  th*  lata*  maiket  phce  la  Uw  statae  of  the 
Prus^an  king  Frederidc  WDUam  L,  Cfectied  In  i8a4>  tod  tbete  b 
a  war  memorial  on  the  Friedrich  Wilbelm  Platz.  The  indtutriet 
include  the  manufacture  of  soap,  tobacco,  rriacliir.cry,  paper, 
bricks  and  tiles,  beer  and  other  good*.  Kftslin  was  built  about 
iiSS  by  the  Saxons,  and  raised  to  ihi.  rani,  of  a  town  in  i?66. 
la  t5ja  it  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
ae*«l4y  IiIhIIb  thalUrty  Years'  War  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  in  tjae  H  was  bunied  down.  On  the  CoUenbcrg 
fltanda  •  noooment  to  the  Bienafy  of  the  Pontcraaius  iibo  fdl 
In  the  war  of  181 1-15. 

KOSMVO.  or  Kosovo,  a  vilayet  of  European  Turkey,  com- 
prisiDg  the  aanjak  of  Uskub  in  Macedonia,  and  the  sanjaks  '  f 
Priaren  and  Novibazar  (q.v.)  in  nurlhein  Albania.  Pop.  (ifpii, 
abOVt  I, ic-3,c.<."x>;  area,  15,700  sq.  m.  l-Dr  an  account  of  the 
phyalcal  features  of  Kos&ovo,  see  Albania  and  Macf.oonia. 
lie  Inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Albanians  and  Slavs,  with  smaller 
communitiea of Ciceka, Turka, Vlacha and gipaiea.  Afewgood 
toads  ttavoae  the  vOayet  (mo  UssOb),  and  the  laflmy  fram 
Saloniea  northward  bifurcates  at  Uakab,  the  a^iital,  one  branch 
going  to  Mitrovitza  in  Albania,  the  other  to  Nish  in  Servia. 
Dciiiile  the  undoubted  mineral  wealth  of  the  vilayet,  the  only 
mines  working  in  IQ07  were  two  chrome  mines,  at  Orasha  and 
Vtrbcshtitza.  In  the  volume  of  its  agriouliural  trailo,  hov.ever, 
Kossovo  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Turkish  province.  The  exports, 
worth  about  £950.000^  indnde  HvMlod^  JUflt  (ptantiiics  of 
grain  and  fniit,  tobacco^  vegetables,  epnun,  hemp  and  skins. 
Wee  is  cultivated  for  local  coosiunption,  and  acricultoK  is  a 
growing  indostiy,  encouraged  by  the  Administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Debt.  "Theyearlyvalueof  the  imports  is  approximately 
£l,:oo,ooo;  these  include  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  metals,  gnxcrics,  chemical  pri>ducl-'i  and  petruU  um,  whith 
is  used  in  the  tlour-rnills  and  factories  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  coal.  There  is  practically  no  trade  with 
Adriatic  ports;  two-tbirds  of  both  exports  and  imports  pass 
through  Saloniea,  the  remainder  going  by  rail  into  Servia.  Tbe 
chief  towns,  UaltOb  (37.000),  Priaren  (30,000),  KoprOltt  (s9,ieee), 
I&htib  (Slav  5/;>|  (:\.cca),  Novibazar  0 3,000)  and  Prishtiaa 
(11,000)  arc  disLiibcd  in  i^purale  articles. 

In  the  rnidille  af;es  the  vilayet  formed  part  <,{  the  Servian 
Empire,  lis  northern  UistticU  arc  stiU  luiowa  to  the  Serbs  as  Old 


Servia  (Slara  Srbiya).  The  plain  of  Kossovo  (Kossovopolje, 
"  Field  of  lUadUMrda  ")•  a  long  valley  lying  west  of  Prisbtina 
and  watcicd  by  the  Sikidtaa,  a  tributary  of  the  Servian  Ibor,  is 
famous  in  Balkan  hiitoiyud  legend  as  the  sceMof  Ike  battle  of 
Kossovo  (i  jSo),  ia  wUdi  the  power  of  ServU  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.    (See  Skrvia:  I!h:-ry.) 

KOSSUTH.  FERENCZ  LAJOS  AKOS  (1841-  ),  Hungarian 
statesman,  the  son  of  I.ajos  Ko'^sulh,  was  born  on  the  i6lh  of 
November  1841,  and  educated  at  the  Paris  Polytechnic  and  the 
London  University,  where  in  185Q  he  won  a  prize  for  poUtical 
economy.  After  working  as  a  civil  engineer  on  tbe  Dean  Forest 
railway  he  want  (1861)  to  Italy,  where  he  redded  fior  the  MA 
thirtyHbree  yens,  tikfaig  •  coMidemUe  part  ia  the  railway  cow 
stwctlon  of  the  peninsnta,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  alive 
the  Hungarian  independence  question  by  a  whole  scries  of 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles.  Al  Cesena  in  1876  he  married 
Kmily  Hoggins.  In  1885  he  uas  dtcoratcd  for  his  strviccs  by  the 
Italian  government.  His  last  great  engineering  work  «as  the 
construction  of  the  steel  bridges  for  the  Nile.  In  t  .^94  be  escorted 
his  father's  remains  to  Hungary,  and  the  following  year  resolved 
to  settle  in  his  native  land  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  As 
cnily  o  1867  be  l»d  been  twice  elected  a  neinbcr  of  the  Iia»- 
garian  diet,  bat  en  both  eccaafana  rcfaaed  to  accept  the  aaaidale. 
On  the  loth  of  April  iSqs  he  was  returned  for  Tapoica  and  in  1896 
for  ('cgl^<l,  and  from  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  Hungarian 
politics.  In  the  autumn  of  i8()8  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
obstructionists  or  "  Independence  Party,"  against  the  successive 
Szell,  Khucn-Haderviry,  Szipiry  and  Stephen  Tisii  adtniniv- 
trations  (1898 — 1004),  exercising  great  influence  not  only  in 
parliament  but  upon  the  poblic  at  large  through  his  articles  in 
Utt^ydirUs.  libe  elections  of  190$  havnig  sent  his  party  back, 
with  a  large  majority,  he  was  received  in  audleoce  hy  tke  king 
and  he^  to  ceastract  tbe  Wekcde  adnietiy,  ef  whkk  ke  was 
one  of  tbe  moit  diatinguidied  n«abefa> 

See  Stnrni.  Tht  Almmnatk  pfthi  Hmnguitn  Dim  <l9a9-l9XOX  aiC. 
"  Ko«uth"  (Hung.)  CBudapest,  1905). 

KOSSUTH.  LAJOS  [Loins]  (i.So;-iHg4),  Hungarian  patriot, 
was  born  at  Monok,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Zemi^in,  on 
the  19th  of  September  1801.  His  father,  who  was  descended 
from  an  old  untitled  noble  family  and  poascwed  a  amaM  estate^ 
waa  by  profeeelon  an  advocate.  IouIb,  who  waa  the  ddeat  ef 
four  children,  received  from  his  mother  a  strict  religious  training. 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  Calvinist  collcgeof  Sarospatak 
and  at  the  university  of  Budapest.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be 
rct  jrncJ  home  and  began  practice  with  his  father.  His  talents 
ami  amiability  soon  won  him  great  fKipul.irii y,  i  i ally  among 
the  peasants.  He  was  also  app>ointcd  steward  to  the  cotintcsB 
Sz4pary,  a  widow  with  large  estates,  and  as  her  reprcsentatlva 
had  a  seat  in  tbe  county  assembly.  This  position  ho  lost  owing 
to  a  quarrel  with  his  patioaees,  and  be  was  acenaed  of  appew- 
priattng  money  to  pay  a  gambling  debL  Hn  fault  cannot  have 
been  very  serious,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards  (he  had  in  the 
meantime  settled  in  Pcsth)  appointed  by  Count  Hunyadylobebii 
deputy  al  the  National  Diet  in  Prcssburg  (1.S35-1837.  and  agsm 
in  iSjj).  It  was  a  lime  when,  under  able  leaders,  a  grt 
national  party  was  beginning  the  struggle  for  reform  against  the 
stagnant  Austrian  government.  As  deputy  he  had  no  vote,  and 
he  aatnraUy  took  Uttle  share  in  tbe  debates,  but  it  waa  past  ef 
his  daty  to  send  written  reports  of  tile  proceedings  to  his  petma, 
since  the  government,  with  a  well-grounded  fear  of  aQ  that  might 
stir  popular  feeling,  refused  to  allow  any  publiahed  reports. 
Kossuth's  lette  rs  were  so  excellent  that  they  were  citculatcil  ia 
MS.  among  the  Liberal  magnates,  and  soon  devck^Kd  into  in 
organi/.eil  parliamentary  gazette  {Or iz.-; s^^yuliu  ludoiitcsok) ,  of 
which  he  was  editor.  At  once  his  name  and  influence  speead. 
In  order  to  increase  the  circulation,  he  ventured  on  lillmgi spklllg 
tbe  letters.  This  brought  them  under  the  official  eenmc,  aai 
was  forbidden.  Re  contfained  the  paper  fn  MS.,  and  when  the 
government  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  circulated  through  tbe  pant 
sent  it  out  by  hand.  In  1836  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  Kossuth 
continued  the  agitation  by  reporting  in  letter  form  the  debAtrs 
of  tbe  county  ancmblks,  to  which  he  thereby  gave  a  political 
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iBporttiMe  which  they  had  not  had  when  each  was  ignorant  of 
tliepraaMdinttoftheotbcn.  The  fact  that  be  rnhdliihfd  with 
own  gmt  VUmy  ability  tte  qieedics  of  the  liboib  and 

Refonpers  only  added  to  the  influence  of  his  newa-lettcrs.  The 

government  in  vain  attempted  to  suppress  the  letten,  and  other 
means  having  failed,  he  was  in  May  1837,  with  Weszelenyi  and 
several  others,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  After 
spending  a  year  in  prison  at  Ofcn,  be  was  tritd  ar.d  condemned 
to  four  more  years'  imprisonment.  His  confinement  was  strict 
•ad  fnjuNd  his  health,  but  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  books.  He 

KV  iocveiMd  his  political  inJoimatioo,  and  also  Mmuied, 
the  Mitdy  «f  tl»  IKMe  and  StMlnq^as^  «  ^raadirfal ¥d9^ 
ledge  of  En^ish.  His  arrest  had  caused  great  indignation.  The 
Diet,  which  met  in  1839,  supported  the  agitation  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  refused  to  pass  any  government  measures; 
Alclternich  long  remained  obdurate,  but  the  j!.inf;cr  of  war  in 
1840  obliged  him  to  give  way.  Immediately  after  his  release 
Kossuth  married  Teresa  Mcszlcny,  a  Catholic,  who  during  his 
prison  da>-s  had  shown  great  interest  in  htm.  Hcnceforwaid 
atnogly  urged  bin  on  in  bis  politkal  caieer;  aad  it  «m  the 
refuaai  «t  the  Roman  priesu  to  blm  ilidr  tnlM  tbat 
fint  prompted  KoMiilli  to  take  up  the  debnct  of  mixed 
marriages. 

He  had  now  become  'a  popular  leader.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  restored  he  was  appointed  (January  1841)  editor  of  the 
Pesti  Hiring,  the  newly  fojt:dr  d  organ  of  the  party.  Stran^-tdy 
enough,  the  government  did  not  refuse  its  consent.  The  success 
of  the  paper  was  unprecedented.  The  circulation  soon  reached 
liAat  was  then  the  immeose  figure  of  700a  The  attempts  of 
the  fDTCnimettt  to  coonteract  his  inflacnet  bgr  fonadiaK  •  tival 
the  YSog,  only  inonaaed  hk  fmpoftanoe  and  added  to 
the  political  eidtemeBt.  Tlie  iramlnf  of  the  great  refenuei 
Szcchcnyi  that  by  his  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people  he 
was  Icadir.j^  i!ie  nation  to  revolution  was  nef;!cctcd.  Kosiuth, 
indrrd,  was  not  content  with  advocating  those  rc.'onns — the 
abolition  of  entail,  the  abolition  of  feudal  burdens,  taxation  of 
the  nobles — which  were  demanded  by  all  the  Liberals.  By  in- 
sisting on  the  superiority  of  the  Magyars  to  the  Slavonic  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary,  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Austria  (he  already 
dlactiiicd  the  poiaibility  of  a  bnach  with  Austria),  he  raised  the 
aatkaal  pride  to  a  danimos  pRcb.  At  last,  In  1844,  the  gov- 
anuaent  succeeded  in  breaking  his  connexion  with  the  paper. 
The  proprietor,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Vienna  (this  seems 
the  most  probable  account),  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  about 
salary  to  dismiss  him.  He  then  applied  for  permission  to  start 
a  paper  of  his  own.  In  a  personal  interview  Mettemich  offered 
to  take  him  into  the  government  service.  The  offer  was  refused, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  without  a  regular  position.  He  con- 
tiniied  the  agitatioa  with  the  object  of  attainiof  both  the  political 
■ad  commercial  {ndepeadence  of  Rnafuy*  He  adopted  the 
economic  principles  of  List,  and  founded  a  sodetjr,  the  **  Vede- 
gylct,"  the  members  of  which  were  to  consume  none  but  home 
produce.  He,  advocated  the  creation  of  a  Hungarian  port  at 
Fiume.  Wth  the  autumn  of  iS.jy  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
life  came.  Supported  by  \hf  inlluencc  of  Louis  Batthyany, 
after  a  keenly  fought  struggle  he  was  elected  member  for  Buda- 
pest ia  the  new  Diet  "  Now  that  I  am  a  deputy,  I  will  cease 
to  ba  aa  agitator,"  he  said.  He  at  coca  became  chief  leader  of 
tha  BMame  Llbcialf.  Daak  was  absent*  Batthjraay,  Sicdieayl, 
Szemere,  Eotvos,  bis  rivab,  saw  bow  his  mtense  personal  ambition 
and  eg«^m  led  him  always  to  assume  the  chief  place,  and  to  use 
his  parliamentary  piinition  to  establish  himself  as  leader  of  the 
nation;  but  before  his  eloquence  and  encrpy  all  apprehensions 
were  useless.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  nature,  i:i  ils  im- 
passioned appeals  to  the  strongest  emotions,  that  it  required  for 
its  foil  effect  the  highest  themes  and  the  most  dramatic  situations. 
Is  a  thaa  of  rest,  though  he  could  never  have  been  obscure, 
he mnldBMer have attaiaed the Mkbcit power  Itnasthcte* 
fan  a  aaceaaity  of  Ms  nature,  perliaps  unconsciously,  always 
to  drive  things  to  a  crisis.  The  crisis  came,  and  he  used  it  to 
the  full 

On  the  3rd  of  March  1848,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolution 


in  Paris  MM  aitha^faaapeedi  of  satpaMfagpaacr  he  demanded 
partiaBieataiy  fMcnneBt  for  Hungary  and  caastitutional 
government  for  the  rest  of  Austria.  He  appealed  to  the  hope  of 
the  Habsburgs,  "our  beloved  Archduke  Francis  Jo:i;h."  to 
perpetuate  the  ancient  glory  of  the  dyn.osty  by  meeting  half  way 
the  aspirations  of  a  free  people.  He  at  once  became  the  leader 
of  the  European  revolution;  his  s[icech  was  read  aloud  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  mob  by  which  Metternich  wasovcrthrowa 
(March  13),  and  when  a  deputation  from  the  Diet  visited  Vienna 
to  receive  the  assent  of  the  emperor  to  their  petition  it  was 
Ktaasttth  who  received  the  chief  ovatloa.  Batthyany,  whoformed 
the  ibst  re^wnsibie  mlnlstiy,  eodd  not  refuse  to  admit  Kossuth, 
but  he  gave  him  the  ministry  of  finance,  probably  bccau-ie  that 
seemed  to  open  to  him  fewest  prospects  of  tngrus-sing  popularity. 
If  that  was  the  object,  it  was  in  vain.  With  wonderful  energy 
he  began  developing  the  interna!  resources  of  the  country:  he 
established  a  stpatate  Hungarian  coinage — as  always,  using  every 
means  to  increase  the  national  sclf-consciousnciis;  and  it  waa 
cbarsctCliltie  that  en  the  new  Hungarian  notes  which  he  issued 
his  fiwB  imflaevsa  the  nmat  pnaiineBtlascripUon;  hence  the  naaia 
of JCssfatt JV«<Ser,wrhidiwaalongcdehated.  Aaewpapfrwaa 
started,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  K«$ttM  MiHapia,»  that, 
from  the  first  it  was  Kossuth  rather  than  the  Palatine  or  the' 
president  of  the  ministry  whose  name  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
[>cop!e  associated  with  the  new  government.  Much  more  was 
this  the  easL^  v.}u  ri,  in  ihe  summer, the  dangers frorr,  the  Croats, 
Serbs  and  the  reaction  at  Vienna  increased.  In  a  great  speech 
of  1 1  th  July  he  aafccd  that  tiw  oaUoo  ahoold  am  in  self-defence, 
and  demanded  soo^Doo  nea;  amU  a  aoeae  of  wild  nthuaiasai 
this  was  grsntcd  by  aodaiaatSoB.  Whea  IcUachkh  was  mudh 
fag  on  Fnth  he  went  fioaatowB  to  town  rousing  the  people  to  the 
dewttce.of  the  country,  and  the  popular  force  of  the  Honvtd  was 
his  creation.  When  Batthyany  resigned  he  was  appointed  with 
Sz'-mere  tu  carry  on  the  government  provisionally,  and  at  the 
end  of  Sri)'.i-mbcr  he  was  made  President  of  the  Committee  of 
National  Defence.  From  this  time  he  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  dictator.  With  marvellous  energy  he  kept  in  his  o\m  hands 
the  direction  of  the  whole  govciament.  Not  a  soldier  himself, 
he  had  to  control  and  direct  the  Biovements  of  armies;  cao  W« 
be  surprised  if  he  faUedt  or  if  he  was  unable  to  keep  oiiiiol  over 
the  geiienis  orte  eatahiA  that  ndlitary  co-operstton  so  esMiitlal 
to  success?  Especially  it  was  C6rgei  (<?  ?.)  whose  great  abilitiea 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize,  who  refused  obedience;  the  two  mea 
were  in  truth  the  very  opposite  to  one  another:  the  one  all  feeilBg, 
enthusiasm,  sensibility;  the  other  cold,  stoical,  reckless  of  life. 
Twice  Ko<.vuth  deposed  him  from  the  command;  twice  he  had  to 
restore  him.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Kossuth  had  had  some- 
thing more  of  Gdrgei's  calcaiatad  ruthlessncss,  for,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  the  revolutkmaiy  power  he  had  seised  could  only  be 
held  by  rerolotloaaiy  aieansi  bat  he  was  by  aatare  aof  t-hearted 
and  always  merdfid;  thom^  often  attdadoas,heladted  deddoo 
in  dealing  with  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  showed  a  want  of 
person.-il  courage;  this  is  not  improbable,  the  excess  of  feeling 
which  m::dc  htm  so  great  an  orator  could  hardly  be  combined  with 
the  coolness  in  danger  required  of  a  soldier;  but  no  nnc  was 
able,  as  he  was,  to  infuse  courage  into  others.  During  all  the 
terrible  winter  which  foflowed,  his  energy  and  spirit  never  failed 
him.  It  waa  he  who  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  anay  to 
march  to  the  fdief  of  Vhaaa;  after  the  defeat  of  Sdiwedni, 
at  which  he  wia  pieaeat,  he  sent  Bern  to  cany  on  the  war  fa 
Transylvanis.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  Austrians  were 
approaching  Pesth,  he  askn!  for  the  mediation  of  Mr  Stiles,  the 
American  envoy.  WindischprStz,  however,  refused  all  terms, 
and  the  Diet  and  government  fled  to  Dtbrccs^rin,  Kossuth  taking 
with  him  the  regalia  of  St  Stephen,  the  sacred  Palladium  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  Irnmrdiately  after  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  all  the  concesiions  of  March  had  been 
revoked  and  Kossuth  with  his  coUeagncs  ootlawcd.  In  April 
184Q.  when  the  Hungatiaashad  WOB  «>aaysBCWHi,  after aoond* 
tng  the  army,  he  tsstied  the  relfbrated  dedaratioa  of  Haagarlaa 

indi-;>rndenre.  in  whirh  he  dorlarcd  that  "  the  house  of  Habsburg- 
Lorraine,  perjured  in  the  sight  of  (jod  and  man,  had  forfeited 
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tbe  HuDKan.m  throne."  It  was  a  step  characlcrislic  of  his  l6vc 
for  extreme  and  dr.tm-itic  aciiun,  but  it  added  to  the  dissensions 
betwct-n  him  and  those  who  wished  only  for  autonomy  uudi-r  the 
old  dyna&ly,  and  his  coeoiics  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  him  of 
Mataf  at  Ibe  cnva  Uluclf.  For  the  time  the  future  form  of 
(Ovcnunenl  wu  left  undecided,  but  KoMUth  ms  fMwintH 
icaponsible  governor.  The  hope*  of  vUIauie  tueoeM  wcfe 
trated  by  the  inlccveiiliaiB  0t  Rtiatia;  all  appeals  to  the  western 
poyirers  were  vdn,  and  on  tbe  xitb  of  August  Kossuth  abdicated 
in  favour  of  GurRi  i.  i  :i  tlic  Kruun  !  that  in  the  last  extremity  the 
genera!  alone  tould  save  the  nation.  How  Giirgei  used  his 
authority  to  surrender  is  well  known;  the  cajiituLtion  was  indeed 
inevitable,  but  a  greater  man  than  Kossuth  would  not  have 
avoided  tbe  kat  duly  of  coBduciiqg  tht  BQfDtibUioat  M  M 10  flit 
tbe  best  terms. 

With  the  capitdation  of  l^llafM  K«Mttth%  career  wit  at  aa 
end.  AaoUtaiyfugitive,haeraHadtlMTiiidtlsh  frontier.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  tbe  Tbrkiib  authorities,  who,  supported 
by  Great  Britaiti,  rtfu,rd,  r.ritw itli-,t.nidins  the  threats  u[  the 
aUled  emperors,  to  suirtiider  liini  aiuJ  :hc  other  fugiuvrs  to  the 
merciless  vcnge.im  e  of  the  .Niistri.ms.  In  January  1849  he  was 
removed  from  Widdin,  where  he  had  been  kept  in  honourable 
confinement,  to  Shumla,  and  thence  to  Katahia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  his  children,  who  had  been  coohned  at 
Piesaburg,  bit  wife  (a  pike  had  been  set  on  her  head)  had  joined 
him  caiiier,  haviBf  cicaped  Ib  disguise.  In  September  ><$(  be 
was  liiieratcd  and  embarked  en  an  Ameifcan  man-^f-war.  He 
first  landexl  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  an  enihusia'tic 
wclcomc  fiom  llic  people,  but  the  prince-president  reined  to 
allow  him  to  cross  France.  On  the  23rd  of  October  he  la;ided  at 
Southampton  and  sj)enl  three  weeks  in  England,  where  he  was 
the  oliji-a  of  cxtraoniinary  enthusiasm,  equalled  only  by  that 
with  which  Garibaldi  was  received  ten  years  later.  Addresses 
were  pieieated  to  him  at  Southampton,  Dirmingham  and  other 
toww;  he  waa  offidalty  catcrtaiiicd  by  the  lord  mayor  of 
London;  at  each  plaoe  he  pleaded  the  came  of  hia  unhappy 
country.  Speaking  in  En^b,  be  displayed  an  eloquence  and 
command  of  the  langua^  scarcely  excelled  by  tbe  greatest 
orators  in  their  own  tongue  The  agitation  had  no  immediate 
elTect,  but  the  indignation  wiiiili  he  aroused  against  Russian 
pohey  had  mu(  h  lo  ilo  with  the  strongaDtirKllldanfeellBgWhich 
made  the  Crimean  War  possible. 

From  England  he  went  to  the  United  States  of  America: 
there  hit  leceptioo  was  equally  enthmlaati^  it  lew  dignified;  an 
eieneot  of  dnriataoism  appMicd  ia  Ua  wwdt  and  acu  which 
aooo  destroyed  hia  teal  influence.  Other  Hungarian  exiles  pro- 
tested against  the  daim  he  appeared  to  make  that  he  was  the 
one  ii.i'.iuiial  lieru  ijf  llie  revoiut iiici.  Count  Ca.s!inir  IJalthyany 
atlaLKed  him  in  IJic  Jivus,  and  J^/'-cmerc,  who  hail  In-tn  prime 
miniitiT  under  him,  piibliihed  a  bitter  criticism  of  his  acts  and 
character,  accusing  him  of  arrogance,  cowardice  and  duplicity. 
He  soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  eight  years  in 
close  connexion  with  Maacsini,  by  w  horn,  with  some  misgiving,  he 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  Revolutionary  Conunitlee.  Quarrels  of 
a  kind  only  too  common  among  eiiki  loUowed}  the  Hungarians 
were  especially  offended  by  his  claim  still  to  be  called  governor. 

He  watched  with  anxiety  every  opjxtrt  unity  of  once  more  frccinp 
bb  country  from  .Austria.  An  attempt  to  organize  a  lIuiiK  iiiau 
legion  dariiiK  [he  Crinaan  \Var«  assto[j|)ed;  liul  in  iS5(>  he  entered 
into  tugotiatioiis  with  Napoleon,  left  i-ngland  for  Italy,  and 
began  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian  legion,  which  was  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Dalmalla.  The  Peace  of  Villafranca 
made  this  impossible.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  Italy;  he 
tefused  10  foUow  the  other  Hungaiian  pattiois,  who^  under  the 
lead  of  Deak,  accepted  the  composition  of  1867;  for  hbn  there 
could  be  no  reconciliation  with  the  house  of  Habsburg,  nor  would 
he  accept  less  than  full  independence  and  a  republic.  He  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty,  and,  though  elected  to  the  Diet 
of  1.SO7.  never  took  his  scat.  He  never  lost  the  aflcclions  of  his 
Ciiuntr)mcn,  but  l;e  refrained  from  an  attempt  to  give  practical 
c0cct  lo  his  opinions,  nor  did  he  allow  his  name  to  beooote  a  new 
cause  of  dissensioH.  Ahwol  iS7»  whididupdvsd  of  dtlicMhip 


bitter  blow  to  him. 

He  died  in  Turin  on  the  30th  of  March  1894;  bis  body  was  lakes 
to  Pcstli,  where  he  was  buried  amid  the  ■■«"'«*t  oi  the  whole 
natioa,  llufus  Jokai  delivering  tbe  funeral  oratte.  Afanaao 
statue,  eteeiad  Iqr  pubhc  subscription,  in  the  Kerepes  cenctexy, 
conmeaunitea  Hungary's  purest  patriot  and  greatest  ocator. 

Many  points  in  KaandiVicaniraad  charaeter  will  prafaahly  dwan 
remain  tbe  subject  of  eenwntsy.  His  complete  woria  were  pJk- 
lishcd  in  Hungarian  at  Badapest  in  tSSo-ites.  Tbe  fullcat  aocooat 
of  the  Kcvolutioa  is  given  in  Helfert,  Ceukiektt  Oesttrreicks  (Lxtpdg. 
i»*6<),  tSrr.),  representing  the  Austrian  view,  which  may  be  compart^ 
with  that  of  C.  Gracza,  Utilory  of  tin  Hungarian  War  of  iKdeftn- 
d<-Bfr, (in  HuHRarian)  (Budapest.  l»94).  ScealsoE.  O  S. 
Hunrarv  and  its  Revolulions,  u  iM  a  Mrmeir  of  Louis  Kofiulk  (fiohn. 
I8S4J:  HoTvaih.  3$  ow  dtr  CtichuhU  Unrams,  iSij-iS^S 

•«  1848-1840  (New  York.  1853) :  Smwert,  PoUtucht  CharakUrtktgatm: 

III.  Kossuth  (HamburK.  1853);  Louit  Kosuilh,  iitmtnrs  cf  my 
Exile  (London,  1880);  Pulsiky,  ifeine  Znt,  mem  Leben  {Vns^iurj^ 
1880);  A.  Soraog>i,  Ludwii  Kessatk  (Berhn.  1894).      0-     ■  He.) 

KOSTER  (or  Coster),  LAURENS  (<•.  i  j;o-U4o),  Dutch  printer, 
whose  claims  to  be  considered  at  lea.st  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  art  (sec  Typography)  have  been  recognized  by  many  investi- 
K;.  or.,  His  real  lume  was  Laurens  Janssoen-Koster  (ix. 
sacn-^tan)  being  merely  the  title  which  be  bote  as  an  official  of 
the  great  parish  chttich  of  Haaifaa.  Wo  Ind  him  meatiosNd 
several  times  bawwn  1417  and  14M  aaa neiBber  of  the snat 
couadl,  aa  an  assessor  (icaMnts),  and  as  the  city  trcasnrsr. 
He  probably  perished  in  the  plague  that  visited  Haarlem  la 
1439-1440;  his  widow  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  year.  IDs 
dcsccndaatsy  thnogh  Ua  damhter  Lttda,  can  be  tasad  dowm 
to  1714. 

See  Peter  Scriver,  Btschrynnte  der  Stad  Harlrm  (Haarlem.  i6aS): 
Schelicma.  LestnsitheU  van  iZurms  d.  Ko.ur  (Haarlem,  1834); 
Van  dcr  Linde,  Dt  BttritrnHke  CosUrUitnde  (HaguCt  l*70>. 

KOSTBOHA.  a  goveiaincnt  of  central  Russia,  sanouided  by 
thoae  of  Votogda,  Vyatka,  Hi^y-Novgotod,  Vtadiair  aad 
Yaroslav,  lying  mostly  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  upper  Volga. 
It  has  an  area  of  32,480  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  generally  andvia* 

ting,  with  hilly  tracts  on  the  right  bank  of  ttxr  \  ul^a,  and  cxtea* 
sive  flat  and  marshy  districts  in  the  east.  Rocks  of  the  rermiaa 
system  [iredoniinaic.  though  a  small  tract  belongs  to  the  Jurassic, 
and  both  are  overlain  by  thick  deposits  of  Quaternary  days 
The  soil  in  the  east  is  for  tbe  most  part  sand  or  a  sandy  clay, 
a  few  patches,  however,  are  fertile  black  earth.  Forests,  yield* 
ing  excelleat  tutthcr  for  ship-buikiBg^  and  la  attay  cases  still 
untouched,  occupy  61  %  of  the  area  of  the  go\-emment.  Tha 
export  of  timber  is  greatly  fadb'tated  by  the  navigable  tributaries 
of  the  \'olca,  eg.  the  Kostroma,  Unzha,  Neya,  Vioksa  and 
\'eilurta.  The  climate  is  severe;  frosts  of  -jj*  F.  arc  common 
in  January,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  ii  only  j'-f 
(summer,  64°-5;  winter,  -i3°-3).  The  population,  which  num- 
bered 1,176,000  in  iS7oand  t,424,t7i  in  1897,  is  almost  entirely 
Russian.  Tbe  estimated  population  101906  was  t,so6,7oek  Out 
of  20,000^  acres,  7,861,900  acres  bejong  to  private  owaef% 
^79iSM  to  the  peasant  coamunities,  3,66o,teft  tn  tha  crown, 
and  r,i43.ooe  to  the  imperial  family.  Agriculture  Is  at  a  low 
ebb;  only  4,000,000  acres  arc  under  crops  (rye,  oats,  wheat  ar,d 
barley),  and  the  yield  of  corn  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
population.  Flax  and  hops  aie  cultivated  lo  an  ir.erca>;nj5 
extent.  But  market-gardening  is  of  some  importance.  Bee- 
kee])ing  was  formerly  an  important  industry.  The  chief  articles 
of  commerce  arc  timber,  fuel,  pitch,  tar,  nushraoos,  and 
wooden  wares  for  building  and  heiisehold  puipOSSi,  whi^  aiC 

largely  manutactured  by  the  peaaantiy  and  eapeetad  to  the 
st^>pe  tovenmenu  of  the  fewer  Volga  aad  the  Don.  Boat- 
building is  also  carried  on.  Some  other  small  industries,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  silver  anci  copper  wares,  leather  goods, 

bast  mats  and  sacks,  lace  ar.d  felt  bi'dis,  are  carried  on  in  tbe 
vill  ipc.i;  Init  the  trade  in  linen  and  towelling,  formerly  the  Staple, 
is  <li ,  liiiiuf'.  There  are  cotton,  flax  and  linen  mills,  engineering 
and  chemical  works,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  paper  mills.  The 
foveraaxBt  of  Kostnaia  js  divided  late  twdvc  distiici%  the 
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chief  towns  of  which,  wnth  populations  in  1S07,  are  Kostroma 
(^.».)f  Bui  (j6:6),  Chukhloma  (::oo),  G.ilich  (61S;),  Kineshma 
(7564).  Kologriv  (ij66),  Maluriev  (606S},  NcrekhU  (3002), 
Soligalkb  (j4m),  VaniMia  (tMe)»  Vcthift  (SMe)  and 
Yumvcu  Un^h 

KOtnOHA.  •  lowB  of  Kusaia,  cspitit  of  the  govenmeat  of 
the  same  name,  J30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Moscow  and  57  m.  E.N.E. 
from  Varoslav,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
navigable  Kostroma,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Volga.  Pop.  (1S97),  41,368.  Its  glitttring  gilded  cupolas  make 
it  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  as  it  climbs  up  the 
temccd  river  bank.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia, 
baving  been  founded  in  11 53.  Its  fort  wu  often  the  refuge 
•C  the  priacci  «f  Momow  dariof  mr,  but  tbe  towawtsphindered 
■Mm  dwa  onn  by  tbe  Titan.  The  ctthedial,  bom  In  1139 
and  rebuOt  in  1773,  it  situated  in  tlie  Icrcnil,  or  citadel,  and  is  a 
fine  monument  of  old  Russian  architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  monument  to  the  pca.vint  Ivan  Sus-inin  and  the  tsar 
Michael  (1851).  The  former  Mrrifice^J  his  own  life  in  1669  by 
leading  the  Poles  astray  in  the  forests  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
his  own  tsar  Michael  Fedcorovich.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volga,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  stands  the  monastery  of  Ipati- 
ycv,  founded  in  ijjo^  with  a  catliediai  built  in  1586,  both  aood- 
aUd  vilb  the  dectioo  of  Twr  Hichad  (i<i«9).  Koitimna  haa 
been  renowned  since  the  i6th  century  for  its  lineo,  which  was 
exported  to  Holland,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  linen- 
yam  is  still  kept  up  to  some  extent.  The  town  has  also  cotton- 
mills,  tanneries,  saw-mills,  an  iron-fourulry  and  a  machine 
factory.  It  carties  on  an  active  tr.idc— importing  grain,  and 
exporting  linen,  linen  yam,  leather,  and  especially  timber  and 
wooden  wares. 

KOSZW(Ccr.Cttw),atowiiinthecoiiiityQlVaa,inHaQgafy, 
an  n.  W.  of  Budapest  bjr  nfl.  IV>p.  (1900),  j^.  It  h 
plcaaantly  situated  in  the  vdley  of  tbe  Gflns,  and  is  dominated 
towards  the  west  by  the  peaks  of  Altenhaus  (2000  ft  .)  and  of  the 

GeschrietK'ne  Sit-in  (3900  ft.).  It  possesses  a  castle  of  Count 
Estcrhazy,  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Gothic  style  and 
two  convents.  It  has  important  cloth  factori-rs  and  a  lively  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine.  The  town  has  a  special  historical  interest 
for  the  bcnric  and  aueccMtal  defence  of  the  fortress  by  Nicolas 
Jnmla  agdrnt  a  latfe  anay  of  Sultan  SoliaMB,  in  Ju^Aaguat 
t$s*»  «Uch  ftaatiatad  the  advance  «f  the  l^irin  to  Vienna  for 
that  year. 

To  tbe  soDth-east  of  KUaaeg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  GOns  with 

the  Raab,  is  situated  the  town  of  SArv4r  (pop.  31 5**^  fi  rrncrly 
fortified,  where  in  1526  the  first  printing  press  in  Hungary  was 
established. 

KOTAH.  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
with  an  area  of  5684  sq.  m.  The  country  slopes  gently  norih- 
wwda  finm  the  Ugh  table-land  of  Malwa,  aad  ia  dniiacd  by 
the  Chanibel  ivKh  Ita  liibtttaifca,  al  flswiag  In  a  noithcity  «r 
noirth-eastaly  directioa.  The  Mokandarra  range,  from  lado 
to  1600  ft.  above  sea-Ievel,  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
The  Mokandarra  Pa^s  through  these  hills,  in  t!..-  nciftlilhiiurhood 
of  the  hifilu^ii  peak  (1671  ft.),  has  been  rendered  nn-niorabie  by 
the  paswgc  iif  ('( '..iinl  .M(jn5ion';>  army  on  its  dis.islrous  retreat 
in  itei.  There  arc  extensive  game  preserves,  chiefly  covered 
adth  gma.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Indian  graina,  wheat, 
cotten,  poppy,  and  a  little  tobacoo  of  (ood  quality  aie  cultivated. 
Tbemanufactmeaafevcty  imited.  CMten  f^irica  ate  woven, 
but  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  cheap  products  of 
Bombay,  and  Manchastcr.  Articles  of  wooden  furniture  are  alao 
constructed.  The  chief  articles  of  export  areopiOBi  and  grain; 
salt,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  are  impwtcd. 

Kotah  is  an  offshoot  from  Bundi  state,  having  been  bestowed 
upon  a  younger  son  of  the  Bundi  raja  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan 
fa  return  for  services  rendered  him  when  the  hitter  was  in  rcbcl- 
Boo  against  his  father  Jabangir.  In  1S97  a  consideiable  portion 
of  the  area  taken  to  form  Jhalawar  (f  .a.)  in  1838  wis  restored  to 
Kotah.  In  looi  the  population  was  544,879,  showing  a  decrease 
of  24%  due  to  the  rcsidts  of  famine.  The  estimated  revenue 
ia  £sed^;  tribute,  £98,000.  The  aa^aiao  Uniad  Singh* 
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bom  in  1873,  5"^!  5uccccde<l  in  18S9.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Mayo  College,  Ajmcrc,  and  became  a  major  in  the  British  army. 
A  continuatioB  of  the  branch  Une  of  the  Indian  Midland  rail- 
way froa  Goeoa  to  Baian  passes  through  Kotah,  and  it  is  also 
trayenedbyanewline,openedbii909.  IhesUte  suffered  froBi 
drought  in  1896-1897,  and  igaiB  more  severely  In  1899-1900. 

The  town  of  Kotah  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chambal. 
Pop.  (looi),  33, 670.  It  is  surrounded  and  also  divided  into  three 
parts  by  massive  walls,  and  contains  an  old  and  a  new  palace 
of  the  maharao  and  a  number  of  fine  temples.  Muslins  are  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture,  but  the' town  has  no  great  trade, 
and  this  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  site  may  account  for  the 
decrease  in  population. 

KOTAI  (Kotar,  Kotcr,  Kohatur,  Ganhatar),  an  aboriginal 
tribe  of  the  Nili^  hills,  bdh.  They  are  a  wd-madc  people, 
of  good  features,  tall,  and  of  a  dtill  copper  colour,  but  some  of 
them  are  among  the  fairest  of  the  hill  tribes.  They  recognize 
no  raste  among  themselves,  but  are  divided  into  kcris  (streets), 
and  a  man  must  marr>'  outside  his  kcri.  Their  villages  (of 
which  there  are  seven)  are  large,  averaging  from  thirty  to 
sixty  huts.  They  are  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  and  tbe  only 
one  of  the  hQl  tribes  who piaete industrial  arts,  being  excellent 
aa  caipenteia,  smitha,  taaneia  and  basket-makers.  They  do 
menial  woilt  tor  the  Tbda%  to  wbon  they  pay  a  tribute.  They 
worship  ideal  gods,  which  are  not  represented  by  any  images. 
Their  language  is  an  old  and  rude  dianct  of  Kanarese.  In  1901 
they  numlx'ted  1167. 

KOTKA,  a  seai>ort  of  Finland,  in  the  province  of  N'iborg, 
35  m  by  nil  from  Kui\  oI.i  junction  on  the  HelsiiiK?"t;-  r.iilway, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kymmene 
river.  Pop.  (1904),  7628.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  exports  from 
and  impcrta  to  east  Finland  and  a  centre  «l  the  tindier  tnde. 

KOTRI.  a  town  Of  Briddi  bdh,  in  Karadd  district,  Slnd, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  \he  Indus.  Pop.  (1901),  7617. 
JCotri  is  the  junction  of  branches  of  the  North-Westem  railway, 
serving  each  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  railway 
bridge.  It  was  formerly  the  station  for  Hyderabad,  which  lies 
across  the  Indus,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Indus  steam 
flotilb,  now  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
railway  faciUtles.  Besides  its  importance  as  a  railway  centre, 
however,  Kotii  Mitt  has  a  ooniidaahie  fmefal  tiamit  trade  by 
river. 

KOTZBBUB.    AV0U8T  FRIBDRICH   FBRimfAlfD  VON 

(1761-1819),  German  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1 761,  at  Weimar.  After  attending  the  g>"mna5ium  of  his  native 
town,  he  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  afterwards  stu(lie<l  alKnit  a  year  in  Duislmrg.  In  i7Sohe 
completed  his  legal  course  and  was  admitted  an  advocate. 
Through  the  influence  of  Giaf  QBrta,  ProssiBB  ambawaderat 
tbe  Russian  court,  he  becaaM  Mcntaiy  of  tbeflBvenior-ieBMal 
of  St  Peteaibun,  fia  itSj  he  Kcelved  the  eppointnient  of 
assessor  to  the  high  court  if  appeal  in  Reval,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Russian  lieutenant-general.  He  was  ennobled 
in  17S5,  and  became  president  of  the  m.is'I-t nry  of  the  [irovince 
of  Esthonia.  In  Reval  he  acquired  coiu-nJcrjlile  ref  utation  by 
his  novels.  Die  LciJen  Jer  Ortcnhrrpuhiti  l-\:m:!ir  (17S5)  and 
C<s(hi(ktt  ntcines  Voters  (1788),  and  still  more  by  the  plays 
Adcihcid  von  Wtdfimen  (1789),  Mensthenhais  und  Reue  (1790) 
and  Dk  ImHam  im  Ea^fttd  (1790}.  The  good  mpttaiom 
produced  by  theae  works  was,  however,  almoat  eflaeed  by  a 
cynical  dramatic  satire,  Doktor  Bakrdt  mtt  der  etsmm  5tfra, 
which  appeared  in  1700  with  the  name  of  Knigge  <hi  the  title* 
page.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Kot/.cbue  retired  flOm 
the  Russian  service,  and  lived  for  a  lime  in  Paris  and  Mains; 
he  then  scttle<l  in  171;,  on  .m  «'si.itc  v.li;i  h  Ik-  h,:ri  ;u'i'.jirid  near 
Reval  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  work.  W  ithin  a  few  years 
he  published  six  volumes  of  mtscdbUMOUa sketches  and  stories 
(Die  jUngUen  Kiada  meincr  Laune,  t7Wrl796)  aad  mere  than 
twenty  plays,  the  majority  of  which  were  tranlfeted  hMo  aeveial 
European  languages.  In  1798  he  accepted  the  oflice  of  drama* 
tist  to  the  court  thcalie  in  Vienna,  but  owing  to  differences  with 
the  acton  be  was  soon  <rt>hged  lo  rcsiga.  He  now  returned  te 
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Ui  aMivt  toM,  tat  M  he  irat  not  on  lood  tenns  with  Goetbe, 
and  bad  ttpafy  attacked  the  Romamfc  icbool,  Ua  podtion  in 

Weimar  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  bad  tfaou^ts  of  iftnniing 

to  St  PeiersLurK,  and  on  his  journey  thither  he  \v.-.s,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  arrested  at  the  frontier  and  transported  to 
Siberia.  Fortunately  he  had  written  a  comedy  which  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  coipcror  Paul  I.;  he  was  con^qucnily  speedily 
brought  back,  presented  with  an  estate  from  the  crown  lands 
of  livoiua,  and  made  director  of  the  German  theatre  in 
St  PMcnbuis.  He  returned  to  Germany  when  the  cm- 
Hior  Fnd  died,  and  Main  wlUed  in  Weuaar;  be  found 
U,  htmvm,  aa  iapomb  M  «wr  to  gain  ft  footing  in 
Blciaiy  lodety,  and  tunied  his  steps  to  Berlin,  where  in 
aatodation  with  Garlieb  Merlcel  (1769-1850)  he  edited  Der 
Freimtiliiif  (1^03-1807)  and  began  his  Almanark  drjm.Uinhrr 
SfUie  (iSo3-iS;o).  Towards  the  end  of  1806  he  was  once 
mott  in  Russia,  and  in  the  security  of  his  estate  in  Eslbonia 
wrote  many  satirical  articles  against  Napoleon  in  his  journals 
Die  Bitm  and  Die  Grille.  As  councillor  of  state  he  was  attached 
in  1816  to  the  department  foe  foragn  affairs  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  1817  went  to  Gennaqrain  kind  of  spy  in  the  service  of 
ttaAu  with  n  »laiy  of  i$p»  ■wrttta.  In  •  iMckhr  jonmal 
{UknrUdiU  WtekmOUt^  trUdi  b*  pnUUed  in  Wdmar  he 
scoffed  at  the  pretensions  of  those  Germans  who  demanded  free 
institutions,  and  became  an  object  of  such  general  dislike  that 
he  was  obliged  to  move  to  Mannheim.  He  was  especially  de- 
tested by  the  young  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  and  one  of  thctn,  Karl 
LudwigSand,a  theological  student,  st.ibbcd  him,  in  Mannheim, 
on  tbe  33id  of  Match  1819.  Sand  was  executed,  and  Ibe  govern- 
■Ml  flMdb  hb  crfBM    flKM  ior  flMtai  tte  unhnnilfai  under 

BwMw  hit  play%  Kotactae  vsoO  awml  bistorical  woika» 
nUeh,  however,  ait  too  «ae«ided  and  prrjudiccd  to  haw  aacfa 
valot.  Of  more  loterest  are  his  autobiographidl  writings, 

If  cine  Flucht  i!(Jrk  Paris  im  Winkr  ly  ,0  t^hrr  mnncn 

Aufeniiiatt  in  Wicn  (1790),  Das  mcrkuurdigile  Jahr  mdnts 
Lctcns  (iSoi),  EriHueruHgrn  cus  Paris  (1804),  and  Eriitncruii^tn 
MM  meiner  Reisc  atu  Uefiand  nack  Rom  und  Stapd  (i-Soj). 
As  a  dramatist  he  was  extraordinarily  prolific,  his  plays  number- 
ing over  mo;  bia  popnlaiity,  not  menJiy  on  the  German,  but  on 
liw  Eurapeaa  itli%  ma  unprecedented.  Bia  success,  however, 
im  doe  leaa  10  ai^  eoBipicnotta  litifiiy  or  poetic  ability  than 
to  as  ertfaotJinafy  fuBity  fn  tte  IbvcbIIob  of  cffocilvo  dtiia- 
tions;  he  possessed,  as  few  German  playwrights  before  or  since, 
the  unerring  instinct  for  the  theatre;  and  his  influence  on  the 
technique  of  the  modern  drama  from  Scribe  to  Sardou  and  from 
Bauernfeld  to  Sudcrmann  is  unmistakable.  Kotzcbuc  is  to  be 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  comedies,  such  .is  Dcr  \ViU;,ini^, 
Die  bcidcn  Klingibetg  and  Die  deutschen  Kkinstidtcr,  which 
contain  admirable  genre  pictures  of  German  life.  These  plays 
hdd  tbt  ftwgt  tfl  *ir*TI!'y'^  long  after  the  once  famous  Uenschen- 
AoM  Ml  JSmm  (taomt  fa  En^aad  aa  Tke  Slranter),  Graf  Ben- 
imthy,  or  aaAkioai  cantic  tngediea  like  DU  Somie^jmHgfrau 
wd  Die  Spanier  te  Ptru  (wblcb  Sberidas  adapted  as  Piutrro) 
vere  forgotten. 

Two  collections  of  Kotxebue's  dramas  were  published  during 
Ua  mttime-.  Sduuu^  (S  vols..  1707):  Mom  StkamPUU  (23  vols., 
ITpS-tSio).  Hi* SSmllieke dramalisclu  Irirrtf  appeared  in  44  vols.,  in 
l8j7-t8jo,  and  aRain,  under  the  title  TA/atrr,  in  40  vols.,  in  18^0-1841. 
A  ielcction  o(  his  play*  in  10  vols,  appeared  at  Lcipz^  in  I867-1868. 
Cp.  H.  Ddrir^,  A.  ron  Ki>l:iebtus  Lfiffn  (1830) ;  W.  VOB  KflitaebUe, 
A.  m  KoUtbu*  (1881):  Ch.  K.i)..iin.  Kdtcbue,  mwUHtmUmpt 
(1893):  W.  Sellier,  K»Utbu*  in  England  (1901}. 

KOTZBBUI.  OTTO  VON  (i 787-1846),  Roarfaa  navigator, 

aecaod  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Reval  on  the  joth  of 
December  1787.  After  being  educated  at  the  St  Petersburg 
school  of  cadets,  he  acenmpanied  Kni'i<  nsrern  on  liis  voy.ige  of 
i8oj-i8o6.  After  bis  promotion  to  lieutenant  Kotzcbue  was 
placed  in  — *^  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
tbe imperial cbancdk>r,Q>untRuman(aoff, in tlie brig"  Rurick." 
In  this  vessel,  with  only  twenty-seveu  tamtt  KaUcbue  set  out 
m  lbs  joih  of  Ja^tSis  to  find  •  ptM^  uowa  the  Annie 


by  Cape ! 

stem  Islands,  then  made  for  Kamchatka,  apd  In  the  adddfeaf 

July  proceeded  aortbwaid,  coasting  along  the  north- west  coaat  of 

America,  and  discovering  and  naming  KoL'tbue  Gulf  or  Sound 
and  Krusensiern  Cape.  Returning  by  the  coast  of  Ams,  he 
again  sailed  to  the  south,  sojourned  for  three  weeks  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  181 7  discovered  New 
Year  Island.  After  some  further  cruising  in  the  Pacific  he  again 
proceeded  north,  but  a  severe  attack  of  illness  compelling  him  ta 
return  to  Europe,  he  reached  the  Neva  on  the  3rd  of  AuguM 
1818,  bringing  bome  •  laige  oiUectian  of  ftv/kntlf  naknowa 
planta  and  nndi  MV  athaalugknl  jftfwwMfwt,  Si  lAiS  Ba& 
xebae,  now  a  captahi,  wia  eittiuHed  with  lha  rnmaaawd  of  aa 
expedition  in  two  ibipe  <rf  war,  the  OMln  object  of  which  waa  to 
take  reinforcements  to  Kamchatka.  There  was,  however,  a 
stall  of  scientists  on  board,  who  collected  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  material  in  gcofira[<!'iy,  ethnography  and  natural 
history.  The  expedition,  proceeding  by  Cape  Horn,  visited  the 
Radak  and  Society  Islands,  and  reached  Petropavlo\'sk  in  July 
1834.  Jdany  poHtiooa  along  the  coast  were  rectified,  the  Naviga- 
tor fallftdl  vidted,  and  several  discoveries  made.  The  expc- 
dilioa  ntimcd  bgr  the  Maiianna,  nSOgmm,  New  Galedooii 
and  Hawdhm  Uindi,  nadilag  KmnitaA  on  the  loth  of  July 
18:6.  There  are  English  tasdations  of  both  Koticbue's 
narratives:  A  Voy-age  of  DixottTJ  into  the  South  Sea  and 
Betrini's  Straits  far  iJic  Purpose  of  exploring  a  Norlk-Eaa 
Passage,  undtrlakcn  in  the  Years  iSij-iStS  (j  vols.  i8ji),  and 
.1  Xcw  Voy^ine  Round  the  World  in  Ike  Years  tSj}-iSj6  (iSjo). 
Three  years  after  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  Kotaebue 
died  at  Reval  on  tbe  istb  of  February  1846. 

KODMISg,  nilk'Wine,  or  milk  brandy,  a  fermented 
hoUe  Itevenge  prepared  fran  milL  U  k  ed  very 
origin,  and  acooidbig  to  Herodotua  wu  known  to  the  Scythiaaa. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  andent  Asiatic  tribe, 
tbe  Kumane?  or  Komans.  It  is  one  cf  the  s'apic  article?  of  d;tt 
of  the  Siberian  and  Caucasian  races,  ^ui  uf  l  ite  >  taii  it  has  also 
been  manufactured  on  a  con.'iiderjdie  .si.ile  in  western  Europe, 
on  account  of  its  valuable  mcdicin.d  prt>]H-rtie$.  It  is  geoerally 
made  from  marrs'  or  camels'  milk  by  a  process  of  fcrmentatioD 
set  up  by  the  addition  to  the  fresh  milii.  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  finished  article.  This  fernv.riUuon,  which  appears  to  be 
of  a  symbiotic  natuie,  baiag  dependent  on  the  acUon  of  two  die- 
tinct  types  of  orgaidmH,  Ute  on*  a  teioa  fnagoa,  tha  other  a 
true  yeast,  eventuates  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  tbe  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  add  and  alcohol.  Koumiss  generally  contains 
I  to  2%  of  alcohol,  O  S  to  1  s"oof  lactic  arid,  2  to  ^"0  of  a.^i. 
sugar  and  1  to  3%  of  fat.  Kejir  is  similar  to  kouni!:yS,  but  u 
usually  prepared  from  cows'  milk,  and  the  (ermentation  is  brougiit 
about  by  the  so-called  Kefir  Grains  (derived  from  a  plant). 

KOUHOUllDOnBOS,  ALBXAMDROg  (1814-1S8J),  Gredk 
statesoHat  wfaoae  name  is  commonly  spell  CouoMuadeunSk 
was  bom  in  1814.  His  studies  at  the  university  of  Athaas  wm 
repeatedly  intemplad  ior  oi  JMaai,  and  be  bcgn  to  aam 
his  living  as  a  dmk.  Ha  took  part  b  the  Cretaa  usurectiaa 
of  1841,  and  in  the  demonstration  of  1843,  by  which  tbe  Greek 
constitution  was  obtained  from  King  Otto,  he  was  secretary  to 
General  Thcodoraki  Grivas.  He  then  settled  down  to  the  bar  at 
Kalamata  in  Mc&scnia,  where  he  married  a  lady  belonKing  to 
tbe  Mavromichalis  family,  ilc  was  elected  to  the  chamber  in 
1851,  and  four  years  later  his  cloqueiKC  and  ability  had  secured 
the  president's  chair  for  him.  He  became  minister  of  bn.>ai:e 
in  1856,  andagaiuktt857  and  1859.  Me  adhered  to  the  aaode^ 
ate  wing  of  tha  UbMal  party  until  fha  lewdtttka  of  i8(a  aad 
the  dethronement  of  Kiqg  Otto,  when  be  was  minister  of  justice 
in  the  provincial  government.  He  was  twice  mitiislcr  of  the 
interior  under  Kanaris,  in  iSOi  nnci  in  1865.  In  March  i86j  he 
became  prime  minister,  and  he  formed  several  sub-scquent  adrr.in- 
strationsin  the  intervals  of  the  ascendancy  of  Tricoupi.  Du.-.r  g 
the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1866-68  be  made  active  warltU 
preparations  against  Turkey,  but  waadiinissed  by  King  Geofge. 
urikanc^Biaed  that  Greece  oottld  net  act  without  the  auppoitef 
Ba  «u  afOa  praniir  at  U»  ti«9  «l  th»  «u«hNak 
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of  the  {nsunectloo  lo  Itatily  la  Jamniy  187S,  and  Mipporied 
by  Dclyanni  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he  sent  an  army  of 

10,000  men  to  help  ihc  iniurRcnts  aRjinst  Tutkcy.  The  troops 
were  recalled  on  the  understanding  that  (ircucc  ^.houlcl  he  repre- 
sented at  iliL-  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  Oclolxr  iSSo  the  fall  of 
the  Tricoupj  niiiiiiiry  restored  him  to  power,  nhcn  he  resumed 
his  warlike  ix>licy,  but  repealed  appeals  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
yielded  little  praaical  result,  and  Koumoundouros  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  territorial  demands  and  to  accept  the  limited  cessions 
in  Thesnly  and  i^mua,  iriikli  wm  cariied  out  ia  July  it&i. 
Hts  ministry  was  overturned  in  tS8>  by  the  votes  of  the  new 
Thc-y. '.li.in  deputies,  who  were  (lissati^ficd  with  the  administra- 
tive arraiiK'  incnts  of  the  new  province,  and  he  died  at  Athens  on 
the  f):li  of  March  ifiSj. 

ICOUSSO  (Kosso  or  Cusso),  a  drug  which  consists  of  the 
panicles  o(  the  pistillate  flowers  of  Draytra  ettlkdminlua,  a 
handsome  rosaceous  tree  60  ft.  high,  growing  throughout  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  (o  $000  (t. 
above  the  aea-kvcL  The  drug  as  inpottcd  is  in  the  form  of 
cyKndrical  roOi,  about  t8  in.  in  length  and  a  in.  in  diameter, 
and  comprises  the  entire  inflorescence  or  panicle  kept  in  form  by 
a  band  wound  transversely  round  it.  The  active  principle  is 
koussin  or  kosin,  CnHjiOio,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  thirty  grains.  Knusso 
is  also  used  in  the  form  of  an  unstrained  infusion  of  J  to  \  oz. 
of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers,  which  arc  sw,illowed  with  the 
liqtdd.  It  is  eooddered  to  be  an  effectual  vermifuge  for  Taenia 
attbrn.  In  its  anthelmintic  action  it  b  nearly  allied  to  male 
fern,  but  it  b  Buch  inferior  to  that  drug  and  it  vciy  lately  used 
in  Great  Britain.   

KOVALEVSKV.  SOPHIB  (1850-1801),  Russian  mathemati- 
cian, daughter  of  General  Corvin-Krukovsky,  was  Vom  .it  Mos- 
cow on  the  15th  of  January  1850.  As  a  young  girl  she  was  fired 
by  the  aspiration  after  intcUcctual  liberty  that  animated  so 
many  young  Russian  women  at  that  period,  and  drove  them  to 
study  at  foreign  universities,  since  their  own  were  closed  to  them. 
Tilts  led  her,  in  1868,  to  contract  one  of  those  conventional 
vaniagcs  in  vogue  af  the  tbm,  with  a  young  student,  Waldc- 
mar  Kovakviky,  and  the  two  went  tayetlicr  (0  Germany  to 
continue  their  studies.  In  1869  she  went  to  Hciddberg,  where 
site  studied  under  H.  von  Ilclmholtz.  C.R.  KirchhofT,  L.  Kiinigs- 
bergcr  and  P.  du  Bois  Rcymond,  and  from  1871-1874  read  pri- 
vately with  Karl  Weierstrass  at  Berlin,  as  the  public  lectures 
were  not  then  open  to  women.  In  1874  the  university  of 
Cottingcn  graiileii  her  a  defirtc  in  iibscnlid,  excusing  her  from 
the  oral  examination  on  account  of  the  remarkable  ezceilcnce 
of  the  three  dissertations  sent  in,  one  of  which,  on  the  theory 
of  partial  difleccolial  cqH^Mona,  is  one  of  her  aioat  itmarkable 
wocfca.  Another  was  an  chicidation  of  P.S.  Lafdaco^  raathe- 
natical  theory  of  the  form  of  Saturn's  rings.  Soon  after  this 
she  returned  to  Russia  with  her  husband,  who  was  appointed 
professor  of  p.ilaeontology  at  Moscow,  where  he  d^<  !  in  1.SS3. 
At  this  time  Madame  Kovalevsky  was  at  Slockhuhn,  where 
Custaf  Mittag  I^'flk-r,  also  a  pupil  of  Weierstrass,  who  liad  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  ilie  iiiwly 
founded  university,  had  procured  for  her  a  post  Kdurer. 
She  discharged  her  duties  so  successfully  that  in  she  was 
appointed  full  professor.  This  post  she  held  till  her  death  on 
the  loch  of  February  iS«i.  In  i838  ibe  achieved  the  g^cst 
of  her  tticccBcs,  gaining  the  Prix  Bordin  offered  by  the  Fsrb 
Academy.  The  problem  set  was  "  to  perfect  in  one  important 
point  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  a  solid  body  round  an  im- 
movable point,"  and  her  solution  atlded  a  result  of  the  highest 
interest  to  those  transmitted  to  us  by  Leonhard  Eulerand  J.  L. 
Lagrange.  So  remarkable  was  this  work  that  the  value  of  the 
prize  was  doubled  as  a  recognition  of  unusual  merit.  Unfor- 
tunately Madame  Kovalcvsky  did  not  live  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  her  labours,  for  she  died  just  as  she  had  attained  the  heigh  t  of 
tier  fame  and  had  won  recognition  even  In  her  own  country  by 
tki  tion  to  mend  c  rship  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science. 

Sec  £.  de  Kirbcdx,  "  Sophie  de  Kowalevaki,"  BtniditonU  del 
Mind*  SMlldiwMm  di  Faliraw  (1891);  the  aWtnaiy  notice  by 


KOVNO  (in  Lithuanian  Knunii),  a  government  of  north- 
western Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  g<>\ernment5  of  Courland 
and  \  ileb,k,  .s  i;,  liy  (hat  of  \  ilna,  and  S.  and  S.W.  by  Suwalki 
and  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  a  narrow  strip  touching  the 
Baltic  near  MemcL  It  has  an  area  of  1 5,687  sq.  m.  The  level 
unifomiiiy  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  by  two  iow  ridges  whicli 
nowhere  rite  above  800  ft.  The  geotogkal  diaractcriB  rwAaA, 
the  Silurian,  Devonian.  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  systems  being  all 
represented;  the  Devonian  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently, 
and  all  are  covered  with  Quaternary  boulder-clays.  The  soil 
is  cither  a  sandy  c  lay  or  a  more  fertile  kind  of  black  earth.  '1  he 
government  is  drained  by  the  Nienicn,  Windau,  Courland  Aa  and 
Dvina,  which  have  navigable  tributaries.  In  the  flat  deprcssioiu 
covered  with  bouldcr-clays  there  arc  many  lakes  and  marshes, 
while  forests  occupyabout  25)  %af  tbcsurface.  The  climatcis 
comparatively  mild,  the  mean  temperature  at  the  city  of  Kovao 
being44*F>  Thepopulation  was  i,ia6^ini8f0^aad  I,SS3.344 
in  1897.  The  catimated  population  la  1906  was  i,68j,6oo. 
It  is  varied,  consisting  of  Lithuanians  proper  and  Zhmuds 
(together  74%).  Jews  (14%).  Germans  (i}'  .).  I'^les  (g"„),  with 
Letts  and  Ru^ians;  76  6%  arc  Roman  Catholics.  13-7  Jews, 
4-5  Protestants,  and  s"i  belong  lo  the  (Ircek  Church.  Of  the 
total  7S3,io.<  were  women  in  i8g7  and  147,878  were  classed  as 
urban.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture, 6i%  of  the  surface  being  imder  OOps;  both  grain  (wheat, 
rye,  oala  and  barl^J  and  potatoes  are  cqwrtcd.  Flax  is  culti* 
vated  and  tike  Knseed  opetted.  Dairying  fhwriihes,  and  horae 
and  cattle  breeding  are  attracting  attention.  Fishing  is  impor* 
tant,  and  the  navigation  on  the  rivers  is  brisk.  A  variety  of 
petty  domestic  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  but  only 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  villages.  As  many  as  18,000  to  24,000 
men  are  compelled  every  year  to  migrate  in  search  of  work. 
The  factories  consist  principally  of  di:>iillerics,  tobacco  and  steam 
flour-mills,  and  hardware  roanufactories..|  Trade,  t^perfs^y  the 
transit  trade,  is  brisk,  from  the  situation  of  the  government 
on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  custom-houses  of  Verbuigand  Tau> 
roneal>ciiV<u>wn|^tiw  "MM  important  in  Russia.  Theddef 
towns  of  the  seven  districts  Itato  which  the  government  is  divided, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  arc  Kovno  (j.r.),  (Novo-Alexan- 
drovsk  (6 J 70),  Ponevyezh  (13.044)1  Rosicny  (7455),  Shavli 
(15,014),  Telshi  (6J15)  and  Vilkomir  (13,509). 

The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  government  of  Kovno 
was  formerly  known  as  Samogitia  and  Icjrnied  part  of  Lithuania. 
During  the  13th,  i4lh  and  i jth  centuries  the  Livonian  and  Teu- 
tonic  Knights  continually  invaded  and  plundered  it,  especially 
the  western  part,  which  waa  peopled  with  Zhmuds.  In  tsftf 
it  waa  anncsed,  uong  with  the  rest  of  the  principality  of  litbo- 
ania,  to  Poland;  and  it  suffered  veiy  much  from  the  wars  of 
Russia  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  from  the  invasion  of 
Charles  XII.  in  1701.  In  170;  the  principality  of  Lithuani.i 
was  annexed  to  Rus:>ia,and  uulil  i^;,2,whcn  the  goveromcnl  of 
Kovno  was  constituted,  the  territoiy  now  fbnaing  it  waB  a  put 
of  the  government  of  Vilna. 

KOVNO,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niemen 
with  the  Viiiya,  550  m.  S.W.  of  St  Petersburg  by  rail,  and  SS 
from  the  Pnuiianfronliei;  Pup.  (i86i),  aMuy;  (1903),  7|{}4g, 
nearly  one-half  bdng  Jews.  ItoonsiiUoracrampcdOldTbwn 
Mvi  a  New  Town  stretching  up  the  ^de  of  the  N'icmcn.  It  is  a 
first-class  fortress,  being  surrounded  at  a  mean  distance  of  }\  m. 
by  a  girdle  of  forts,  eleven  in  numljer.  1  he  town  lies  for  the  most 
part  in  the  fork  and  is  guarded  by  three  forts  in  the  direction 
of  Vilna,  one  covers  the  \'ilna  bridge,  while  the  southern  ap- 
proaches are  protected  by  seven.  Kovno  commands  and  bars 
the  railway  Vilna-Eydlkuhneo.  Its  factories  produce  nails, 
wire-work  and  Other  metal  goods,  mead  and  boae-meaL  It  is 
an  important  entrepUt  fbr  timber,  ccrcali^  iiai;  Hour,  iplrita. 
bone-meal,  fish,  coal  and  building-stone  passing  from  and  to 
Prussia.  The  city  possesses  some  isth-century  churches.  It 
was  founded  in  the  titbccntncyi  and  from  i384tos3g8hcloated 
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to  the  Tmloafe  KnitJhls.  Itar  Alab  of  lUwia  plundncd 
•adbanititiii  lAss*  Hen  the  Rimiut  defeated  the  Polci  on 
tbe  26th  of  June  tSjf . 

KOVROV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Kovcmmcnt  of  Vladimir, 
40  iiu  \  K.  of  the  city  of  \  laiJiniir  hy  the  railway  from  Moscow  to 
Nlzhniy  XovRoroii,  and  on  the  Kly.uma  River.  It  has  railway- 
carriage  works,  cotton  mills,  sii-am  flour  mills,  tallow  works 
and  quarries  0/  limestone,  and  carric-s  on  an  active  trade  in  the 
eipoft  of  wooden  warn. and  in  the  import  of  pain,  salt  and 
fish,  brou^t  from  the  Vo|pi  fawenmieiiti.  Pop.  (1I90),  Moo; 
(190a),  tiJkA. 

JUHRtlV,  or  Tamo,  the  ChhKK  cciemoulal  act  of  praitra- 

tion  as  a  sign  of  homage,  suhmiwion,  or  worship.  The  word  is 
formed  from  ko,  knock,  and  tnu,  hc.id.  To  the  emperor,  the 
"  kowtow  "  is  performed  by  kneeling  three  limes,  each  act 
accompanied  by  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

KOZLOV.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Lyesnoi  Voronezh  River,  45  m.  W.N. W. of  the  city  of  Tambov 
bjr  nO.  Pop.  (1900),  41,555.  Kozlov  had  its  origin  in  a  small 
SMMSteiy,  ibuadcd  in  the  forest  in  1627;  nine  ycart  Inter,  an 
•Mthwotk  WIS  ndMd  doie  bjr,  for  the  piotecika  of  the  Ruadan 
frontier  afiiBat  the  Talan.  Situated  in  a  veiy  fertile  country, 
on  the  highway  to  Astrakhan  and  at  the  bead  of  water  com- 
munication with  the  Don,  the  town  soon  became  a  centre 
of  trade;  as  the  junction  of  the  railways  leading  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  to  ls.Tri;>yn  on  the  lower  Volga,  to  .S.iratov  anil  to  Orel, 
its  importance  has  recently  been  still  further  iiicrtnyeri.  Its 
export  of  cattle,  grain,  meat,  eggs  (37,000,000),  tallow,  hides,  &c., 
kiteadi^fnming,  and  it  poiaeaaea  factories,  flour  miib,  tallow 
woifci,  dbweries,  taanMrlcs  and  glnc  weifcs. 

KRAAI%  also  spelt  erMd.  kraul,  &c.  (South  African  Dutch, 
derived  possibly  from  a  native  African  word,  but  probably  from 
the  Spanish  (c-rr.:!.  I'tinuf^iicsc  (urral,  .nn  enclosure  for  horses, 
catile  and  the  like),  in  Soutli  and  Ccntr.il  .Africa,  a  native 
village  surrounded  by  a  pali>..:iit'.  lunil  u.ill  or  other  fencing 
roughly  circular  in  form;  by  transfcrctKC,  the  community  Jiving 
within  tbe  endosute.  FeUa  Iw  mdnils  and  endoraica  anade 
specially  for  defensive  pnipoees  an'  also  called  kraah. 

KRAFFT  (or  Kkatt),  ADAM  (e.  >455-t  S07).  German  sculptor, 
«f  (he  NviembeiC  acteol,  was  bom.  probably  at  Nuremberg, 
dMWt  thentddfeolilie  15th  century,  and  died,  some  say  in  the 
hospital,  at  Schwahach,  about  1507.  He  ^.eenis  to  have  emerged 
as  sculptor  about  1400,  ihc  date  of  the  seven  nliifs  of  secnti 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  which,  like  almost  ever>'  other  spcrimen 
of  his  work,  arc  at  Nuremberg.  The  date  of  his  last  work,  an 
Entombment,  with  fifteen  life-size  figures,  in  the  HoUschuher 
chapel  of  the  St  John's  cemetery,  is  1507.  Besides  these, 
Krafft's  chief  works  are  several  monumental  rdicfa  in  the  various 
churches  of  Nurcaherg;  he  produced  tbe  peat  Schngrer  nooa- 
rarnt  (1491)  for  St  Sebatd*^  at  Nuremberg,  a  skilful  though 
mannered  piece  of  sculpture  opposite  the  Rathaus.  with  realistic 
figures  in  the  costume  of  the  lime,  carved  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  [lii  torial  in  cITcct .  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  above  the  altar  of  the  same  church;  and  various  works 
made  for  public  and  private  buildings,  as  the  relief  ovc*  the  door 
of  the  Wagchaus,  a  St  (jeorge  and  the  Dragon,  several  Madonnas, 
and  some  purely  decorative  pieces,  as  coatsof  arms.  His  master- 
piece is  perhaps  the  magnificcni  tabeniadi^  6a  it.  high,  in  the 
church  of  St  Laurence  (1403-1500).  He  alio  made  the  great 
tabernacle  for  the  Hosf,  So  ft.  high,  covered  with  statuettes,  in 
Ulm  Cathedral,  and  the  very  spirited  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  on 
the  road  to  the  Nuremberg  cemetery. 

Sfr  Adam  Kniffi  und  ie'inr  SchuU,  by  I'rietlrirh  Wanderer  (ififig); 
/\(i:m  Kr:ifl  uid  dif  Knn.tUr  \rinfr  ZaI,  by  lUillmld  D.iun  (iMij;); 
Albert  Gumlx:!  in  Hepetlonum  Jur  KuHStwisitntchafl,  Bd.  xxv.  Uctt  5, 
1903. 

nUttUTBVAIS  (also  written  Kracuievatz  and  Kkaco- 
lEVAc),  the  capital  e^  the  Kraguyevats  department  of  Servia; 
situated  so  ni.  S  S  \V.  of  fii  l^'.radc .  in  .1  valKy  of  the  Shumadia, 
or  "  forest  land,"  and  on  the  Lepeniisa,  a  small  stream  flowing 
north-east  to  join  the  Morava.  On  the  oppohile  bank  stands  the 
picturesque  lumXtt  oi  Obiiichevo,  with  a  Urge  powder  factory. 


Kragqyevata  ilsdf  is  the  aab  anenal  of  Senrb,  and  poeatMtt 
an  Ima^ouadry  and  a  ateam  BanMiM.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the 
dbtttct  prefecture,  of  a  tribunal,  of  a  line  Gbrary,  and  of  a 

large  garrison.    It  boasts  the  finest  coDcge  building  and  ilie 
finest  modern  cathedral  (111  Bv/antine  Style)  in  Servia.  la 
the  first  years  of  Ser\'ia's  autonomy  under  I'rintc  Milosh,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  the  seat  of  government 
(1818-1830).    Even  later,  between  186S  and  18S0,  the  national 
assembly  (Sarodna  SkupsklitM)  usually  met  there.    In  1885  it 
was  connected  by  a  branch  line  (KraguycvatvLapovo)  with 
the  principal  railway  (Belgrade>Mish),  and  thnceforwanl  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  steadily  increaaed.  Pop.  (igoo),  14,160k 
KRAKATOA  (KlUUMMO^  l6tAKATAv),  a  small  volcanic  island 
in  Sunda  .Strait,  between  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
celebrated  for  its  eruption  jn  iSS^.  one  of  the  mir>i  stupendous 
ever  recorded.    At  some  early  period  a  large  volcano  ro>e  in  the 
centre  of  the  tract  where  the  Sunda  Strait  now  runs.  Long 
before  any  European  had  visited  these  waters  an  explosion  took 
pbce  by  which  the  mountain  was  so  completely  blown  aieay 
that  only  the  outer  portioas  of  Its  base  were  left  as  a  broken  liaff 
«f  lilaMb.  Subaeqiicnt  eruptions  gradually  built  up  a  new 
series  of  small  cones  within  the  great  crater  ring.  Of  these 
the  most  important  rose  to  a  height  of  itfrj  ft.  above  the  sea  and 
formed  the  peak  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Krakatoa.   But  com- 
pared  with  the  great  neighbouring  volcanoes  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra,  the  islets  of  ihe  Sunda  Strait  were  comparatively  unknown. 
Krakatoa  was  uninhabited,  and  no  satisfactory  map  or  chart  o( 
it  had  been  made.   In  1680  it  apiKrars  to  have  been  in  erupUot^ 
when  gnat  earthquakes  took  place  and  lat|e  quantities  of  pumice 
were  ^ected.  But  tbe  effects  of  this  disturbance  had  been  so 
conccaJed  by  the  subsequent  ^>read  of  tropical  vegetation  that 
the  very  occurrence  of  the  eruption  had  sometimes  been  called 
in  qnesiion.    At  last,  about  1877,  earthqu.Tkes  began  lo  occur 
frequently  in  the  Sunda  Strait  and  continued  for  the  neit  few 
years     In  1SS3  the  nianifesiaiions  of  subterranean  commotion 
became  more  decided,  for  in  .May  Krakatoa  broke  out  in  erup- 
tion.  Foraome  time  the  cfTorts  of  the  vdcano  appear  to  have 
consisted  msinly  in  the  discharge  of  pumice  and  dust,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  detonations  and  earthquakes.  But 
on  the  j64h  of  Angnt  •  sncceMion  «f  pomiyaBMl  cxplaaioBS 
began  which  lasted  till  the  mondng  of  the  iSih.  The  four  most 
violent  twV  [iLuc  on  the  morning  of  the  .■7th.    The  whole  of 
the  northern  anil  lower  j)Ortion  of  the  island  uf  Krakatoa,  lying 
within  the  ori^:inaI  (r.iter  ring  of  pnhistonr  limes,  was  blown 
away;  the  northern  pari  of  the  cone  of  Rakata  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  a  vertical  cliff  which  laid  bare  the  inner 
structure  of  tliat  voicana  Instead  of  the  volcanic  island  which 
had  previonsly  esistcd,  and  me  from  joo  to  1400  ft.  above  the 
sea,  there  was  now  left  a  submarine  cavity,  the  bottom  of  wbkh 
was  here  and  there  more  than  1000  ft.  bdow  the  sea-tcvcl. 

This  prodigious  ev  isceration  w  j,  the  rt-suU  of  stitccs->ivc  vicKnl 
explosions  of  the  sujh rlK.i; t d  vajKmr  absorbed  in  the  nu.Ir<_n 
magma  within  the  crust  (jf  the  earth.  The  vigour  and  rcpei:li..n 
of  these  explosions,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  caust-d 
by  sudden  inrushes  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  as  the  throat  of 
the  volcano  was  cleared  and  the  crater  ring  was  lowered  and 
ru[>iurcd.  The  access  of  large  bodies  of  cold  water  to  the  top 
of  the  column  of  molten  hva  wouM  piobably  give  tiie  at  Mwe 
to  some  minor  explosions,  and  then  to  a  chfltlng  of  the  surface 

of  the  lava  and  a  consequent  temporary  diminution  or  c%  en 
cessation  of  the  volcanic  eructations.  Uut  uulil  the  pent  up 
water-vapour  in  the  lava  below  had  found  relief  it  would  only 
gather  strength  until  it  was  able  to  burst  through  the  chilled 
crust  and  overlying  water,  and  tO  hul]  ft  vaat  nass  of  mokd 
lava,  pumice  and  dust  into  tbe  air. 

Tbe  anouM  of  OMterlal  dischatged  during  tbe  two  di^  «l 
paraqrsnal  energy  was  enomuMis,  though  there  are  no  snii». 
facloiy  data  for  even  approsunately  estimating  it.  A  Urge 
cavity  was  formed  where  the  island  had  previoialy  StCKxl,  and 
the  sca-bottom  around  this  crater  was  ruvt  re  I  with  a  wide  arid 
thick  sheet  of  fragmentary  materials.  Some  i  f  the  surrouncfir.g 
islands  received  such  a  thick  acctunulatioo  of  ejected  slooa  and 
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Ant  n  to  butjr  their  foreitt  and  gmtly  to  increase  the  am  of 
the  hnd.  So  much  was  the  sn  lined  up  that  a  namber  of  aew 

islands  ro<!e  ahove  its  level.  Rut  a  vast  body  of  the  fine  diDt 
was  carried  far  and  wirk-  by  aerial  current*,  while  the  ffoattng 
pumice  was  transported  for  many  humlreds  of  miles  on  (he  •sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  At  Balavia,  loo  m.  from  the  centre  of  erup- 
tion, the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  quantity  of  ashes  borne  across 
it,  and  lamps  had  to  be  used  in  the  hou^  at  midday.  The 
ilailcness  even  reached  as  far  as  Bandong,  a  distance  cif  nearly 
ISO  BiDes.  It  was  coaqNitcd  that  the  column  of  ttOMS,  dust 
and  ashes  projected  frem  the  volcano  shot  op  into  the  ahr  for  a 
height  of  17  m.  or  more.  The  finer  p-iriirlcs  coming  into  the 
higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere  were  dilTuscd  over  a  large  part 
of  the  surfaie  of  the  i.irth,  and  shov.i<l  ihclr  prt-icntc  by  the 
brilliant  sunset  glows  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Within  the 
tropics  they  were  at  first  borne  along  by  air-currents  at 
•n  cstimaied  rate  of  about  73  m.  an  hour  from  east  to 
west,  until  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  they  were  dilTused  over 
nearly  the  whole  «pace  between  the  latitudes  jo'  N.  and  4f  S. 
Eveataally  they  sptnd  imrthwatds  and  aoathwards  and  were 
carried  over  North  and  South  Amcrira,  Europe,  Asia,  South 
Africa  and  Australasia.  In  the  Old  World  ihey  spread  from  the 
north  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Cape  of  Cood  Mope. 

Another  rcmar!<a!ilr  rrsult  of  this  eruption  was  the  world  wide 
disturbance  of  the  atmn^^ihirc.  The  cu!nuiiatiiiK  paroxysm 
OD  the  morning  of  ibe  27lh  of  August  gave  ri>e  to  an  atmospheric 
wave  or  oscillation,  whMi,  tiavcUing  outwards  from  the  vol- 
cano at  a  cealie,  became  a  (reat  circle  at  180*  from  iu  point 
of  origin,  whcace  it  continued  traveling  onwards  and  contracting 
till  it  reached  a  node  at  the  antipodes  to  Krakatoa.  It  was  then 
reflected  or  reproduced,  travelling  backwards  again  to  the 
volcano,  whence  it  once  mure  rcl'jri'.c:!  in  ils  nri;,iii.il  ilirtr t ion. 
"In  ihli  matiiur  iUs  ri-pttitRin  w.i:-.  oljscrvtd  Dot  fcutr  than 
seven  limis  at  many  of  if  c  si. il ions,  four  p.iiNagcs  hiu  111^  been 
those  of  the  wave  travilling  from  Krakatoa,  and  lhrc«  those 
cf  the  wave  travelling  from  its  anti[>odcs,  iBb*ei|HeM]y  tOiAfch 
iu  tFKCS  were  lost "  ($ir  R.  Stracbey). 

Tbe  actual  sounds  of  the  vokantc  eqiloiioat  were  beard  over  a 
vast  area,  especially  towards  the  west.  Thus  they  were  noticed 
at  Rodriguez,  nearly  3000  English  miles  away,  at  Bangkok 
(l4tj  m  ),  in  the  rhilip|)inc  Islands  (about  1 1  ;o  m  ),  in  Ceylon 
(2058  m.)  and  in  West  and  South  Australia  (from  i joo  to 
JJ50  m.).  On  no  other  occasion  have  sound  waves  ever  In  ,  n 
pcrccised  at  anything  like  the  extreme  duitances  to  which  the 
detonations  of  Krakatoa  reached. 

Not  less  n»oifcst  and  far  aiore  sellout  were  the  effects  of  the 
succctttye  cqdosions  of  the  volcano  upon  tbe  watcta  of  the 
«cean.  A  Mcoeaiion  of  waves  waa  generated  wbicb  «|i|icw  to 
have  bfcen  of  two  Unds,  long  waves  with  periods  of  more  than  an 
hoar,  ar.d  shorter  but  higher  waves,  with  irregular  an  !  n-.  ji  h 
briefer  internals.  The  greatest  disturliancc,  probably  riiuhing 
from  a  combination  of  both  V.ir.'Js  01  waves,  reached  a  height  of 
about  50  It.  1  he  destruction  caused  by  the  ru&b  of  such  a  bcKly 
of  sea-wttcr  along  the  coasts  and  low  iilaadi  wai  enormous. 
All  vessels  lying  in  hart>our  or  near  the  shore  weic  stranded, 
Ibe  town,  vilUges  and  settlements  close  to  tbe  sea  were  either 
at  oac^  or  by  auMaiiiva  iwiRdations.  entirely  deMnyad,  and 
non  tlMUi  36,000  huiMill  beings  perished.  The  sea-waves 
travtlM  to  va^t  Ji-tanccs  from  the  centre  of  propagation  The 
long  wave  reached  Cape  Horn  (7S1S  geographical  miles)  and 
possibly  the  English  Channel  (11,043  m  ).  I  hc  shorter  waves 
reached  Ceylon  and  perhaps  Mauritius  (2900  m.). 

See  R.  D.  m!  Vcrfaeck,  Ktakalau  (BauvSa.  18S6) ; "  The  Empdoa 
of  Kiahaleo  and  SubMuent  FheaimMaa,"  Aawl  af  Jle  JKMMna 
Cmmim  tfttit  Rofd  Ac»ri!y  (CoadoiirtiMlu 


KIAKBI.  In  Kofwcgfao  folk-lore,  a  sea-monster,  beHeved  to 
ftaunt  the  coasts  of  Norway.  It  was  described  in  1752  by  the 
Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  as  having  a  back  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  round  and  a  l>ody  which  showed  above  the  sea  like 
an  island,  and  its  arms  were  long  enough  to  enclose  the  largest 
ahlp.  The  further  aMcttieo  that  tbebntondariteocd  tbe  water 


around  ft  by  an  excreifon  suggests  that  the  Bjrth  ms  bflwd  «■ 

the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  cuttle-fish. 

See  J.  Gibson,  Monsters  o/lkt  Sea  (1S87) ;  A.  S  Packard. «  ColoaHl 
Cuttle-fithes,"  AmerieaM  Naturalia  (Salem.  1873),  vol.  vii;  A.  C. 
Vcrritl,  "  The  Colotwal  Cephalopods  of  the  W«Mcm  AtUnttc."  ia 
Amtritan  Naturalist  (Salem,  1875),  vol.  bi.;  and  "  Gigantic  Squids." 
in  Trans,  of  Connecticut  Aiademy  (1879),  *'<''•  ^• 

KRALYEVO  (sometimes  written  Kraljevo  or  Kkalievo),  a 
uty  of  Scrvia,  an<l  capital  of  a  department  bearing  the  same 
luime.  Kralycvo  is  built  beside  the  river  Ibar,  4  m.  \V.  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ser\-ian  Morava;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  upland 
valley,  between  the  Koilenikjdountaiaa,  on  the  north,  aad  the 
Siolovi  Mouatalas,  on  the  aouth.  Fenwriy  known  as  Katano- 
vats,  Ktalycvo  received  iu  pieiani  name,  signifying  "the  King's 
Town,"  from  King  Milan  (iMS-tfUiq),  who  also  made  it  a  bishop- 
ric, instead  of  Chac  hak,  urn.  W.  by  .N'  Kr.ilyevo  is  a  garrison 
town,  with  a  prefecture,  court  of  lirst  instaiue,  and  an  agricultural 
sc  hool.  But  by  far  its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  Coronation 
church  belonging  to  Jicha  monastery.  Here  su  or  seven  kings 
are  said  to  have  been  crowned.  The  church  is  Byzantine  in 
style,  and  has  been  partially  restored;  but  the  main  tower  dates 
from  the  year  1 2 10,  when  it  was  founded  kf  St  Sava,  the  patron 
saint  of  Scivia.  fop.  (1900),  about  jtoa 

The  famous  monastery  of  Studeiritsa,  24  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Kral- 
ycvo, stands  hish  up  among  the  south-western  mountains, 
overlooking  the  Stuiiciuisa.  a  tributary  of  the  Ibar,  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  ol'l  fashioned  limber  and  (il.ister  liu;liiings,  a  tall 
belfry,  and  a  diminutive  church  of  white  niarlile,  founded  in 
ii()0  by  King  Stephen  Nemaiiya,  who  himself  turned  monk  aad 
was  canonized  as  St  Simeon.  The  carvings  round  the  notlh, 
south  and  west  doors  have  been  partially  defaced  by  the  Tink8> 
The  inner  walls  are  decorated  with  Byzantine  frescoeiv  among 
which  only  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  portnfts  of 
five  saints,  remain  unrestored.  The  dome  and  narihex  are 
modem  additions.  Besides  the  silver  shrine  of  St  Simeon,  many 
gold  and  silver  ornarnetiis,  church  ves-seis  and  old  raanuscrifits, 
there  are  a  set  of  vestments  and  a  reliquary,  believed  by  the 
monks  to  have  been  the  property  of  St  Sava. 

KRANTZ  (or  Cbantz),  ALBEBT  (c.  ujo-isi?).  Gertnan  hi»- 
tori.in,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He  studied  law,  theology  and 
history  at  Roatock  and  Cokgnc^  and  after  tiavcUiag  thiougb 
western  aad  southeni  Europe  was  appointed  professor,  fint  of 
[ihilosophy  and  subsequently  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
Kuslock,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  148*.  In  1403  he  returned 
to  Hamburg  as  theological  lecturer,  canon  and  prelxMi  Liry  m 
the  cathedral.  By  the  senate  of  HamhurR  he  was  employed  on 
more  than  one  diplomatic  mission  aLrrad.  and  in  1500  he  was 
chosen  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Hoktcin  as 
arbiter  in  their  dispute  regardiag  the  province  of  Dithmanchcnb 
As  deaa  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  to  whkh  office  he  waa  appaiiWfd 
in  I  joBeKianu  applied  hinadf  with  seal  to  the  lefom  of  ecda- 
siastical  abuses,  but,  though  opposed  to  varioas  corruptions 
connected  with  church  discipline,  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  drastic  measures  of  Wydiffc  or  Huis.  W  ith  Luther's  pro- 
test against  llie  abuse  of  Indulgences  he  was  in  pt-nrral  s)mpathy, 
but  '.vilh  ihr  reformer's  later  .ii:ilui!c  he  (•■.ill  niil  aprcc,  \\  hen, 
on  his  death  bed,  he  heard  of  (he  ninety -five  theses,  he  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  have  etdrfwadi  **  Bwther,  Brother,  go  into 
thy  eel  and  say.  God  have  OMicy  apoa  mei"  Ktaau  died 
on  the  71b  of  December  1517. 

Krants  was  the  author  of  a  mimber  of  Wstorlcal  works  which  for 
the  period  when  they  were  written  are  characteriaed  by  exceptional 
impartiality  and  reacarch.  The  principal  of  these  are  CkroHua 
repunm  aquitonanum  Daniae,  Sneciae,  et  S'ortaitae  (Sirassburg, 
iu6):  Vamaiui,  sivt  Uuiofia  de  Vandiilorum  veta  online,  &c. 
(Coloj^ne,  1518);  Saxonia  (iS^o):  and  Sfelro>olti.  tire  Htstoria  de 
tuknu  Mb  Carol*  ifagee  m  JoitMiifl  (Basel,  I54>).  Sec  life  by 
N.  Wachaaa  (Haaboi^  IfltV 

KRASNOVODSK,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Transcaspta,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Balkhan  or  Krasnovo'Jsk  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  opposite  to  Baku,  and  at  (x)  ft.  below  sea  lev r! 
Pop.  (1897),  6359.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Here  begins  the 
ItaaacBipiaa  railway  to  If  CIV  and  Bokhara.  TbeRbaiibing 
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industiy,  and  salt  and  sulphur  are  obtained.  Krasnovodsk, 
which  is  the  c^ilul  «f  tht  TVamcMjiiaQ  piovnui^  was  faundMi 
in  1869. 

KlASMOYARSK.  a  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the 
jBurmuncnt  of  Yeoisdak,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yenisei  River, 
•t  its  coofltienoe  with  the  Kacha,  aod  on  Uie  Ugbway  from  Mos- 
cow to  Irkutsk,  670  m.  by  rail  N.W.  framtbe  latter.  Foi>.  (1900), 
33.3J7-  It  l>u  <t  municipal  aitueniB  tad  a  ntOway  technical 
school,  It  was  founded  by  Cossacks  in  i6:S.  .m  l  (JuriiiR  the 
early  years  of  its  cxisicnrc  it  wa-S  more  lliari  ontc  l)Chii;;i  il  Ijy  thi- 
T.it.irs  the  Kirghiz.  Its  commercial  importanii:  t|i])cri'ls 
entirely  upon  the  guld-woshiogs  of  the  Yeniseisk  district. 
Bridti-making,  soap-boiling,  tanning  and  iron-founding  are 
Cwricd  OD.  Tbe  climate  is  very  oold,  but  diy.  The  Yenisei 
River  Is  frozen  here  for  160  days  in  the  year. 

KRAIZnilKI,  JOnPH  MMATIIIS  (i8i»-i«>yK  Fslish 
novrlbt  and  mfscdhneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Wamw  on  the 

2?th  of  July  iSlJ,  of  nn  nri-tnrr.Uir  firii!y.  Hc  showed  a 
precocious  talent  for  auiliorsl'.i[>,  btgir.ninj;  lus  literary  career 
with  a  volume  of  sketches  from  society  .is  early  as  iSiq,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  scarcely  ever  intcrmitiing  his  literary 
pradaction,  except  during  a  period  of  imprisonment  upon  a 
Aafgp  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  of  1831.  He  narrowly 
CKBped  being  sent  to  Siberia,  but,  rescued  by  the  biteiecasioD 
of  ptmctful  Irieoda,  he  settled  upon  his  landed  property  near 
Grodno,  and  dcwoted  tdnadf  to  Kterature  with  sacb  industry 
tlwt  a  mere  adectlon  from  his  fiction  alone,  reprinted  at  Lemberg 
from  1871  to  1875,  occupies  102  volumes.  He  was  thus  the  most 
conspicuous  literary  figure  of  his  day  in  Poland.  His  extreme 
fertility  was  suggehiivc  of  h.iste  ami  carelessness,  but  hc  declared 
that  the  contriv.inrc  <if  hi,  plot  give  him  three  times  as  much 
trouble  as  the  composition  of  his  novel.  Apart  from  his  gifts 
as  a  story-tcUer,  he  did  not  possess  extraordinaiy  mental  powers; 
tbe  "  profotuid  thou^U  "  cuUcd  from  bis  wtitixigs  by  his  admir- 
ing  blograplier  Behtowwkai  aw  far  the  nqit  part  tutte  truisms. 
IBb  eopinus  invention  It  navertbdtu  eombined  with  real  truth 
to  nature,  especially  evinced  in  the  beautifu!  little  story  of 
Jtrmtia  the  Poller  (1857),  from  which  GcorRe  Eliot  appears  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  .ViVtii  Marner,  th(iu!;h  she  can  only  have 
known  it  at  scrorul  hand.  C'oin|i.irc  1  ui; li  the  exquisite  art  of 
Silas  Mcrtur,  Jtrir.ola  appears  rude  aiid  unskilful,  but  it  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  touching  in  its  fidelity  to  the  tcndcrcst 
elements  of  human  nature.  Kraszcwski's  literary  activity  falls 
Into  two  well-marked  epochs*  the  earlier  when,  residing  upon  his 
estate^  he  produced  racnances  like  Jamatot  Ulm»  (ii4j), 
Kmdtcki  (185}),  devoid  of  any  special  taulenqri  and  that  after 
lS6j,  when  tbe  suipicions  of  the  Russian  govenuncnt  compelled 
him  to  settle  in  Dresden.  To  this  period  belong  several  political 
novels  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bo!t-d,r^itis.  historical 
fictions  such  as  CounUss  Cosd,  and  the  "  culture  "  mm. inns 
iforiluri  (1874-1875)  and  Rcsurrecturi  (1876),  by  whiih  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  out  of  his  own  country.  In  18&4  be  was 
accused  of  plotflag  against  the  German  government  and 
seatonoed  to  aevea  yaats'  imprisonment  in  n  faeticai,  bvt  was 
ideaied  it  alUi,  and  withdmr  to  Geneva,  whCR  be  dtod  on  the 
19th  of  Ifaick  iSly.  Kb  tanaini  were  brought  to  Poland  and 
inlencd  at  Craoow.  Ktaattwsid  was  also  a  poet  and  dramatist ; 
his  most  rrlebraled  poem  is  his  epic  Anafitlas  (3  vols.,  1840-1S43) 
on  the  history  of  Lithuania.  Hc  was  indefatigable  as  literary 
critic,  editor  and  translator,  wrote  several  historical  works,  ami 
was  conspiciious  as  a  rts;i>rt-r  of  the  study  of  national  archaeo- 
logy in  Poland.  Atno.<i;  his  most  valuable  works  were  Litwa 
(Warsaw,  a  wola.,  1847-18^}),  a  collection  of  Lithuanian  anti- 
qidtlca;  and  an  aesthetic  hbloiy  of  Poland  Q^ooea,  j  vols., 
iS7i->87S)«  (R.C.) 

KRAUSB.  KARL  CHmSTIAII  FRIEDRICH  (i  781-183  >), 
Ccrm.in  pf  iliv  .  ;t'i,  r,  1>  un  at  Eiscnherg  on  the  ^th  of  May 
17S1,  and  died  at  .Muiiich  on  the  J7th  of  September  iSjj, 
Educated  at  lirst  at  I j.-vcnticrg.  hc  proirccdcd  to  Jem,  where  he 
Studied  philosophy  under  Hcgcl  and  Fichle  and  became  prhiil- 
dounl  in  1802.  In  the  same  year,  with  characteristic  impru- 
4cac(^  be  oMMsied  a  wife  without  dowQr.  Two  yean  after. 


lack  of  pupils  compelled  him  to  move  to  Rudolsladt  and  later  to 
Dresden,  where  hc  gave  lessons  in  music.  In  1805  his  idial  of  1 
universal  world-society  led  him  to  join  the  Freemasons,  whose 
principles  seemed  to  tend  in  the  direction  he  desired.  He 
published  two  books  on  Fretmaaooiy,  Dk  4ra  titUHt*  Kmalr- 
urkimdat  dtr  Prtima$imirtlitruk«fi'uiti  Hiken  Virgiiilitmi 
der  cdf  Hbtrli^trttH  Cmndtymbole  der  Frtiwtawerei,  hot  his 
opinrans  drew  upon  hire  the  exposition  of  the  Masons.  He 

LvLil  for  a  liiTu;  i;\  lUrhri  and  liccamc  a  prhatdount,  but  WIS 
uii.ihic  to  olitaiti  a  p.->ifi\NMjrship.  He  therefore  proceeded  10 
(ii)tiingen  and  .iltcrwards  to  Munich,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  inlluence  of  Fratu  von  Baader 
had  at  last  obtained  a  ixihitiun  for  him. 

One  of  tbe  so-called  "  Philosophers  of  Identity,"  Krause  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  n  God  known  by  Faith  or 
Conscienoe  and  the  world  as  known  to  sense.  Cod,  intuitively 
known  by  Conscienoe,  is  not  a  personality  (which  implies  liniita« 
tions),  but  an  all-inclusive  essence  {Weien),  which  contains  the 
Universe  within  itself.  This  system  he  called  Panoithtiim.Acom- 
bination  of  Theism  and  Pantheism.  His  theory  of  the  world  a'ud 
o!  humanity  is  universal  and  idealistic.  The  world  itself  and  man- 
kind, iis  highest  component,  constitute  an  organism  (ClitJbju), 
and  the  universe  is  therefore  a  divine  organism  {\yestntludb<3u). 
The  process  of  development  is  the  formation  of  higher  unities, 
and  tlie  last  atage  ia  tbe  identification  of  the  world  with  Cod. 
Tbe  form  wbkh  thii  devdopnent  takes,  according  to  Kianse, 
is  Right  or  the  Fetfect  Law.  Right  is  not  the  sum  of  the  condi- 
tions of  external  liberty  but  of  absolute  liberty,  and  embraces  aU 
the  existence  of  naiuie,  reason  and  hum.inity.  It  is  the  mode,  or 
rationale,  of  all  pr«>;rc^s  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  unity  or 
identification.  By  its  npcr.ition  the  reality  of  nature  and  n-Aioa 
rises  into  the  reality  of  humanity.  God  is  the  reality  which 
transcends  and  includes  both  nature  and  humanity.  Rj^ht  h, 
therefore,  at  once  the  dynamic  and  the  safeguard  of  pnagrm. 
Ideal  society  results  ftom  tbe  widening  of  the  organic  operation 
of  t  his  principle  fioflB  tha  kdividiial  aaan  to  snuD  groups  of  mm. 
and  finally  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  differences  disappear 
as  the  inhircr.t  identity  of  strui  v^t^-  i!uniiii.>;es  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree,  and  in  the  tm..!  u;ii',>  Man  is  merged  io 
God. 

Tbe  comparatively  small  area  of  Krauie's  influence  w-as  due 
partly  to  the  overshadowing  brilliance  of  Hegel,  and  partly  to 
two  intrin^c  defects.  The  spirit  of  bis  thought  is  mystical  and 
by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  and  this  difficulty  is  accentuatcdL 
even  to  German  readers,  by  the  use  of  artificial  tenniaotogy. 
He  makes  use  of  germaniaed  foreign  terms  whidi  are  nnintcllf- 
gibic  to  the  ordinary  man.  His  principal  works  arc  (beside  those 
quoted  above):  Er.hvurf  dts  Syilcnn  dcr  Pbilosophie  (1S&4). 
.V> . m  J-:r  SilUiihhf  ( i  S  i o) ;  A: !  f '/ bH.i  dtr  Menichheit  ( 1 8  n ) . 
and  \\'>1<  iun^fii  iiber  d>is  Systi-m  Jtr  r!:iio',o{>hie  (tS;8).  Hc  left 
behind  him  at  his  death  a  mass  of  UMpubli:,hed  notes,  part  of 
which  has  been  collected  and  published  by  his  disciples^ 
H.  Ahrena  (1808-1874),  Leonhardi,  Tiberghien  and  others. 

See  H.  S  Lindemaoa,  VAtrtkMidm  DnffUUunt  drt  LrbcKs  .  . . 
Krauus  (1839):  P.  Hohlfeld,  DU  Krauseuhe  PhUon>pku  (i!>79l. 
A.  Pr<<k<ich,  Krtsuse,  ein  Lthenshild  nath  teintn  Bntjcn  0890); 
K  Kucken,  Zuf  Erinturunt  am  Krause  (itidl);  B.  Martin.  iCrtniW 
UhtH  mnd  Mntf«Mi_(i88i),  nnd  Ulatones  of  PUIOMphy  by  ZeOss; 
Windclbaadaadl«iBdiat«  r-^ 

KRAWANO.  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  EaM 
Indies,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Charibon  and  the  Prcangcr,  W.  by 
Batavia,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  comprising  a  few  ins%- 
nificant  islands.  The  natives  arc  Sundaneie,  Init  contain  a 
large  adnrfatiue  of  Middle  lavaneia  and  Hamawm  in  the  — ttfc, 
where  they  established  colonies  in  the  tTth  century.  Like  tko 
residency  of  Batavia,  the  northern  half  of  Krawang  is  fiat  and 
occasionally  marshy,  while  the  southern  h.ilf  is  mountainous 
and  volcanic,  Warm  and  cold  miner. il,  s.nit  and  sulphur  hjjrings 
oecur  it;  the  hills.  Salt  is  exlr.ictcd  by  the  government,  though 
in  smaller  quantities  now  than  formerly.  The  principal  products 
are  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  vanilla,  indigo  and  nutmeg.  Fishing  is 
practised  ahing  the  coast  and  forest  culture  in  the  hilb.  while  tbt 
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also  indude  the  nuuiufactare  of  eotne  lineB,  sacks 

and  leather  tanning.  Gold  and  silvL  r  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  hidden  in  the  Parang  mountain  in  ibc  Gandasuli  district 
louth-wcst  of  Turwakarta,  and  nilri;ng  wis  Lk-^uh  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  1722.  The  largusl  part  of  the  residency 
consists  of  private  lands,  and  only  the  l'ur  .vaii..LrLa  and  Rrawang 
divisions  (ornfting  the  middle  and  north-west  sections  come 
directly  under  government  control.  The  remainder  of  the 
naidency  is  divided  betwccD  tb*  fiwiwikaa-CliiMMi  laads 
occupying  the  wbole  outeni  half  of  the  naidcacjr  and  the 
Tosalwaru  lands  in  the  south-western  corner.  The  former  is 
owned  by  a  company  and  forms  the  Largest  estate  in  Java. 
The  Tegalwaru  is  ct  itily  owned  by  Chinese  proprietors. 
PurwaLarta  is  the  tapitaJ  of  the  residency.  Subang  and 
Pamanukan  both  lie  at  the  junction  of  Kvcral  roads  near  the 
borders  of  Cheribon  and  are  the  chief  centres  of  activity  in  the 
east  of  the  residency. 

KBAY  von  KRAJOVA.  PAUL,  FauBSU  (i735-t8o«), 
AaMiiaa  Midler.  Eateriag  the  Auttrita  amy  at  the  age  of 
he  arrived  somewhat  rapidly  at  the  grade  of  major, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  distin- 
gabhing  himself.  In  1784  he  suppressed  a  rising  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  in  the  Turkish  wars  he  took  an  active  part  at  Porcieny 
and  the  V  ukan  Pass,  Made  major-general  in  17QO,  three  years 
later  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  operating 
in  France.  He  distinguished  himacU  at  FiUMIi;  Charleroi, 
ftcurus,W«i«»ci>bcii^«iid  indeed  at  daaet^iiwyoacoiiiiter  with 
the  IroofM  of  the  French RepobUc  In  the  oeicbratedcampaign 
of  1796  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  lie  did  coupicaoas  Mivice  as 
a  corps  commander.  At  Wetelar  he  defeated  KUber,  and  at 
Amberg  and  WurzhurK  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  victory 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  In  the  following  year  he  was  icii 
successful,  being  twice  defeated  on  the  Lahn  and  the  Main 
Kray  commanded  in  Italy  in  1799,  and  reconquered  from  the 
French  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  For  Us  victories  of  Verona, 
Mantua,  LcpMHO  and  Magnano  he  wax  promoted  FtldamptteiiUr, 
and  ke  aaded  the  campaign  by  further  victories  at  No^  and 
Fomaob  Not  year  be  coawaaded  oa  the  RUne  against 
lloceaa.  (For  the  events  of  tbb  awoierabk  campaign  sec 
FrescU  Revolutionary  Wars)  As  a  consequence  of  the 
defeats  he  underwent  at  Biberach,  Me&skirch,  &c.,  Kray  was 
driven  into  UIra,  but  by  a  .■ii.i'ful  march  round  Morcau's  flank 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Uohcmia.  He  was  relieved  of  his 
command  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  passed  his  remaining 
years  in  retirement.  He  died  in  1804.  Kray  was  one  of  the 
best  representatives  of  the  old  Austrian  army.  Tied  to  an 
obsolete  qratcm  and  unable  f  torn  liabtt  to  lealLw  the  chaaied 
conditiona  o(  mifuo.  he  bded,  but  hit  eneeiilet  held  hitaiatbe 
highest  respect  as  a  brave,  skilful  and  chivalrous  opponent.  It 
was  he  who  at  Altcnkirchcn  cared  for  the  dying  Marceau,  artd 
the  while  uniforms  of  Kray  and  his  staff  mingled  with  the  blue 
of  the  French  iu  the  funeral  procession  of  the  young  general  of 
the  Republic 

KREHENCHUQt  a  town  of  south-west  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ownt  of  Poitava,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper  (which  periodi- 
cally oveifiows  Us  baaks),  m  bi.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Poluva,  on 
the  Kharitov-lfikoleyev  idlway.  Fop.  (tSSy)*  Hfioo;  (1897, 
with  VLxfiAm  auburb),  s>»648>  The  most  noUbk  public 
buildings  ate  the  cathedral  (built  in  1808),  the  arsenal  and 
the  lown-hall.  The  luv. n  is  .vupposttl  to  have  bceti  founricd  in 
157:.  From  its  situation  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
ravigahlc  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  highway  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa, it  early  acquired  great  commercial  importance, 
and  by  165s  it  was  a  wealthy  town.  From  1765  to  17S9  it  was 
the  capital  of "  New  Russia."  It  has  a  suburb,  Kryukov,  on  the 
lilpit  hank  of  the  Dnieper,  united  with  the  town  by  a  railway 
bridge.  Nearly  ail  comateidai  transactions  ta  salt  with  WbiU 
Rusriaan  effected  at  KrcmeDdiuK.  The  town  ii  also  the  centie 

of  the  tallow  trade  with  Warsaw;  considerable  quantities  of 
timber  arc  floated  down  to  this  place.  Nearly  all  the  trade  in 
the  brandy  manufacturer!  in  tlie  government  of  Kharkov,  and 
destined  for  the  governments  of  Eiiaterinoslav  and  Tauiida, 


is  eooeentrated  here,  as  abo  is  the  trade  in  linseed  between  the 

districts  situated  on  the  left  afilucnts  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
southern  ports.  t)ther  articles  of  commerce  arc  rye,  rye  llour, 
wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat,  whii  h  are  sent  p)artly  up  the  Dnieper 
(o  Pinsk,  partly  by  land  to  Odessa  and  Ucrislav,  but  principally 
to  Ekaierinoslav,  on  light  boats  floated  down  during  the  spring 
floods.  The  Daieper  is  crossed  at  Ktemcncbug  by  a  tubular 
bridge  1081  ydh  leag;  tbene  it  also  a  bridge  of  boats.  Tbe 


tebecee,  stcara  fhmr-mills,  steam  aaw^mfllS  and  fbiiea. 

KREHENETS  (Polish,  Krzcmieniec) ,  a  town  of  south-west 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  130  m.  W.  of  Zhitomir, 
and  25  m.  E.  of  Brody  railway  station  (Au.strian  Oalicia).  Pop. 
(1900),  i6,S34.  It  is  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  Kremenets  Hills 
The  Jews,  «ho  arc  numerous,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  tobacco 
and  grain  exported  to  Galtcia  and  Odessa.  Tbe  picturesque 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  a  crag  close  by  the  town  are  usually 
known  as  tbe  castle  of  (^leen  Bona,  ie.  Bona  Sfom  (wife  eC 
Sigismuad  I.  ol  Maad);  ft  vat  bolt,  ho«fe«cr,  In  dw  ttb  or  9tb 
century.  Tbe  Mongols  vainly  besieged  It  in  1241  and  125$. 
From  that  time  Kremenets  was  under  the  dominion  altcrnaiely 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  till  1648,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Zaporogian  Cossacks.  From  1805  to  1832  its  Polish  lyccum  was 
the  centre  of  superior  instruction  for  the  western  provinces 
of  Little  Russia;  but  after  the  Polish  iasunectioo  of  iSjt  the 
lyceum  waa  UaMfmed  to  Kiev,  aad  is  aovr  tha  aJwiity  ef 
that  town. 

KRBHI.  a  torn  of  Aailili,  fa  loiw  Ansttli,  40  a.  WJT.W. 

of  Vienna  by  raO.  Pbp.  (1900),  12,657.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rrems  with  the  Danube.   The  manufactures 

comprise  steel  goods,  mi:stard  and  vinegar,  and  a  special  kind  of 
wliite  lead  (Krcnurr  Wtisi)  is  prepared  from  deposits  in  the 
neighbourhood.  'Ihc  trade  is  mainly  in  these  products  and  in 
wine  and  saffron.  The  Danube  harbour  of  Krcms  is  at  the 
adjoining  town  of  Stein  (pop.,  4299). 

KREMSIBR.  (Czech,  KrMKr4),atownof  ABStria.inMoiavi% 
37  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Brttnn  by  ntIL  Pop.  (ign^.  I3,wt,  BMsHy 
Ciech.  ItitsitaatadoBtballaicbklnibetotflai^^of  the 
Hanna,  and  not  ftr  tim  tbe  eoofhwace  ef  these  two  rivers.  It 
is  the  summer  residence  of  the  bishop  of  OlmOtz,  who<;c  [lalace, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  gardens,  and  coniaininR  a  jiictiire 
gallery,  library  and  various  collections,  forms  the  chief  object 
of  interest.  Its  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery and  iron-founding,  brewing  and  corn-milting,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  fruit  and  manufactures.  In 
1 131  Kremsier  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  It  suffered  con- 
siderably dttriog  the  Uuiaite  war;  and  ia  1A41  it  waa  taken  and 
beiaed  by  tbeSwedea.  After  tbe  tUng  ef  1848  the  Aeatfiia 
parliament  met  in  the  palace  at  Kremsier  from  November  184S 
till  March  1849.  In  August  1885  a  meeting  took  place  here 
between  the  Austrian  and  the  Rus-.ian  emix-rors. 

KREUTZER,  KONRADIH  (i7So-i.e^.)l,  German  musiod 
comiX)s<  r,  was  Ixirn  on  the  2jnil  of  November  17S0  in  Messkirch 
in  Baden,  and  died  on  the  i4lh  of  December  i&tg  in  Riga.  Ue 
owes  his  fame  almost  exclusively  to  one  opera,  Das  NackSa§0 
*M  Cramada  (t934),  wlikfa  kept  tbe  stage  for  half  a  centniy  la 
tphe  of  tbecfcaBfcsin  muaical  taatei  It  was  writtea  in  thettyle 
of  Weber,  and  is  festadmbia  eiptdally  for  iu  flaw  of  fmlai 
melody  and  depth  of  feeling.  The  tame  qualities  are  (bund  la 
Kreulztr's  pari  •  ir;;^  fur  n'(  n's  voice-?,  whieh  at  one  time  were 
extremely  poiiuLj:  m  GLrmaiiy,  ar.d  are  iliil  listened  to  wilh 
ple.isurc.  .•\m(ir.K-'.l  ihcsc  "  Der  Tai;  des  Herrn  '  ("  The  Lord's 
Day")  may  be  named  as  the  most  excellent.  KrcuLzcr  was  a 
prolific  composer,  and  wrote  a  number  of  operas  for  the  theatre 
at  Vienna,  which  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  and  arc  not 
likely  to  be  revived.  He  was  from  1812  to  1S16  Kapellroeistcr 
to  the- king  of  Wttittembequ  and  ia  1840  bccaaio  conductog  of 
the  opera  at  Coleiae.  Hb  dangbter,  CedUa  XKUaer,  was  a 
singer  of  some  renown. 

KREUTZER.  RUDOLPH  (1766-1831),  French  violinist,  of 
German  entraclion,  was  born  at  Versailles,  his  father  being  a 
musician  in  the  royal  chapcL  Rudolpb  gradually  became 
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famous  as  a  violinist,  playing  with  great  succcu  at  various 
conlioental  capitals.  It  was  to  him  that  in  i8oj  Bcetbovcn 
dedicated  lui  famoiu  violin  sonata  {op.  47)  known  as  the 
**  XRUtaar."  Apart*  however,  fmoi  ha  fame  u  a  vMiiUst, 
Kseuticr  vat  abo  a  prolific  cooqwacr;  ba  mote  twcntjr-ninc 
opens,  many  «(  wbkh  mn  'muamMif  pioduoed,  beaidcs 
nineteen  vioUa  CBiiceiiaa  and  dnober  ouaic.  He  died  at 
Geneva  in  1831. 

KREUZBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  on  the  Stobcr,  74  m.  N.N.E.  of  Oppcln.  Poji.  (1905), 
10,919.  It  has  an  Evangelical  an  ]  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  teacher's  seminary.  Here  are  ik>ur-miUs, 
distilleries,  iron-works,  breweries,  and  manufactOlie*  of  sugar  and 
of  madiinery.  Kfeushaig,  which  hecaaaa  a  towa  in  leja,  was 
dw  btrthphce  of  the  twvt&t  Ooataw  nqrUf. 

KRBUZNACH  (CaaviNACB),  a  town  and  watering-place  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  situated  on  the  Nahe, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  9  m.  by  r.iil  S.  of  Bingcrbriick.  Vnp. 
(1900),  2i,,??i.  It  consists  of  the  111  1  (own  on  ihc  ri>;ht  b.mk  of 
the  river,  the  irw  tuwn  on  iIk-  kit,  .lihI  the  Uailc  lii-.cl  (baih 
island),  connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  two 
,  and  (hrcc  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
•chool  and  a  hospital.  There  is  a  collection  of 
Ronaa  and  medieval  aaUquities,  among  which  is  preserved  a 
fine  Roman  mosaic  Haeawnd  kx  On  the  Bad«  Ind 

is  the  Kurhaus  (1871)  and  aba  the  diief  spring,  the  EOsabetli- 
quclle,  impregnated  with  iodine  and  bromine,  and  prescribed 
for  scrofulous,  bronchial  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  chief 
indu-)trirs  arc  marble-polishing  and  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
glass  and  tuliacco.  Vines  arc  cullivalcd  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine  and  com. 

The  carlicbt  mention  of  the  springs  of  Krcuznach  occurs  in 
1478,  but  it  wai  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  igth  century  tliat 
Or  Piieccr,  to  whom  thece  is  a  statue  in  tlie  town,  brought  ihcm 
into  prambience.  Now  tbe  annual  number  of  vfaltors  amouMs 
to  several  thousands.  Kreuanacb  was  e^ndently  a  Roman  town, 
as  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fortilication,  the  Hcidcnmauer,  and 
various  anliijuities  have  been  foujul  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  glh  century  it  wa-i  known  as  Cruciuiaeuni,  and  it 
h.id  a  palace  of  the  Carulin^ji.in  kir.gs  In  io^j5  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  presented  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Spires;  in  the  Jjth 
century  It  obtained  dvic  privileges  and  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Sponhcim;  in  1416  it  became  part  of  the  Palatinate.  The  wwn 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1814.  In  1689  tbe  FMkIi  ndncMl  Iba 
Mrang  caalla  of  Kauaeabefg  to  tbe  tain  wbicb  nov  ateads  on  a 
blO  above  Krcuznach. 

See  Schnccsans.  ITi^lorisch-lofwfrapfiischr  Bnchrfihuni;  Krcu:- 
H(uhl  uiui  uiner  Unncbun^  (7lh  cd.,  1<>04):  En^dnunn,  Krtiunaik 
mnd  tetnr  IlethiudUn  (Sth  cd  .  i8oo);  and  Stnbcl.  JPW  Sstto^f 
Kreutna(k  Jut  ArUe  dar^aldU  (Kreuiiueli,  lUtij). 

KRIEGSPIBL  (KaiccssrtEL),  the  original  German  name, 
still  used  to  tome  extent  in  England,  for  the  War  Game  (f.w.). 

KSIEMIULD  (CahiRiLo),  the  befofaia  of  the  NibekugenUcd 
naiwilaofdiebanSiccfiiad.  The  name  (from O.Ii.G«r.frf«M. 
n  fluuk  or  behn.  and  kOtfa  or  kOlo.  war)  means  tbe  inaskcd 
warrior  woman."  and  has  been  taken  to  prove  her  to  have  been 
originally  a  niyihical,  daemonic  figure,  an  impersonation  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  death.  In  the  north,  indeed,  the  name 
CrimkUdr  continued  to  have  a  purely  mythical  character  and 
to  be  applied  only  to  daemonic  beings;  but  In  Germany,  the 
Oliginai  home  of  the  Nibclungen  myth,  it  certainly  lost  all  trace 
flf  this  dgnificancc,  and  in  the  Nibdungcnlicd  Kriemhild  is  no 
mora  than  a  beautiful  pdnocss,  the  daughter  of  lUnf  Daaait 
and  Queen  Itata,  and  sister  of  tbe  Bwgundian  Ungi  Gnntber, 
Giselhtr  and  G£m6t,  the  masters  of  the  Nibclungen  hoard.  As 
the  appears  in  the  Nibclungen  legend,  however,  Kriemhild 
would  seem  to  have  an  historical  origin,  as  the  wife  of  Attila, 
kingof  the  Huns,  as  well  as  sister  of  the  Nibclung  kings.  Accord- 
ing to  Jordanes  fc  ^r,),  who  takes  his  information  from  the  con- 
temporary and  trustworthy  account  of  Priscus,  Attila  died  of 
a  violent  hemorrhage  at  night,  as  he  W  beside  a  girl  named 
Udioo  (lA  O.  U.  Cor,  Uildikft).  .Tba  stMjrfot  abroad  Ibat  be 


had  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  revenge  for  her  relations 
slain  by  him;  according  to  some  (r.g.  Saxo  I'ocia  and  the  Qucd- 
linburg  chronicle)  it  was  her  father  whom  she  revenged,  but 
when  the  treacherous  overthrow  of  the  Burgundians  by  Attila 
had  become  a  theme  for  epic  poets,  abe  figured  as  a  Boxgundian 
princess,  and  bcr  act  as  done  in  revenge  for  her  brotben.  Noer 
tbe  name  HildikA  Is  tbe  diminutive  of  Hilda  or  Hild,  which  agaia 
—in  accordance  with  a  custom  common  enough — may  have 
been  lued  as  an  abbreviation  of  Grimhild  (cf.  Ilildr  for  Bryn- 
kildr).  It  has  been  suK^ested  (Symons,  Ifrtdfnscge.  p.  5;)  that 
when  the  legend  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bur^untlians,  which 
took  place  in  437,  became  attached  to  that  of  the  dcaih  of  Attila 
(4$3)i  Hikt,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  Burgundian  kings,  was 
identified  wftb  tbe  daemonic  Cdmhild,  tbe  sister  of  tlic  mythical 
NIbeluBC  btoibcrs,  and  thas  hdped  tbe  process  hf  «bkb  tbe 
Ntheluag  m)rth  became  fused  with  tbe  historical  story  of  tbe 
fall  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  The  older  story,  according  to 
which  Grimhild  slays  her  husband  Attila  in  revenge  for  hi  r 
brothers,  is  preserved  in  the  Norsc  tradition,  though  Grimhild's 
part  is  played  liy  Guiirun,  a  change  prolul  !y  liut-  to  the  fact, 
mentioned  above,  that  (he  name  (irimhild  still  retained  in  the 
north  its  sinbtcr  significance.  The  name  of  Grimhild  is  traaa* 
fcrred  to  Gudrun's  mother,  the  "  wise  wife,"  a  semi-daemonic 
figure,  who  brews  tlw  potion  that  makes  Sigurd  foigct  his  love 
for  Bruabild  and  bis  pUgbtcd  troth.  In  the  NOdmrngtrnM, 
however,  the  primitive  supremacy  of  the  Uood-tte  baa  |i«ai 

pbcc  to  the  more  modern  idea  of  the  supremacy  <  ■{  the  r>asriMOl 
love,  and  Kriemhild  marries  .Attila  (Etzcl)  in  or<Jer  to  cOBipass 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  in  revenge  for  the  munlcr  of  Siegfried. 
Theodor  .Abcling,  who  is  di.s[x)sed  to  reject  or  minimise  tbe 
mythical  origins,  further  sug(;rsts  a  confusion  of  tbe  story  of 
Atiila's  wife  Ildico  with  that  of  the  murder  of  Sigianrnd  tbe 
liurgundtaa  by  the  sons  of  CbrothUdis,  wife  «f  Clovls.  (See 

NiBXLtmCENUEO.) 

See  B.  Symons.  Cermanische  Heldensate  (Strauburg.  1905):  F. 
Zsnite,  Dot  .WM^wnOM,  pw  U.  (Looiig.  T.  Abdi« 

Eiwkitmnt  in  das  HMimunhta  (Frcibiug^m-Breitgau.  1909). 

IW.  A.  P.) 

KRILOFF  (or  Kkvuov),  IVAN  ANDRBBVICH  (1768-1844), 
the  great  naiional  fabulist  of  Russia,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of 
February  1768,  at  Moscow,  but  his  early  years  were  spent  at  Oren- 
burg and  Tver.  His  father,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  died 
in  i779i  and  vouagKrilof^  was  left  with  no  ridicr patrimony  tloB 
a  diM  of  old  Imoks,  la  be  braoilit  up  by  tbe  exertions  of  a  hcMk 
motlMr.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  mother  removed  !• 
St  Petersburg, In  the  hopcof  securing  a  govrmmcnt  pension;  and 
there  KriiofT  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  ser\*ice,  but  he  gave  it 
up  immediately  after  his  mother's  death  in  17S8.  Already  ia 
178J  he  bad  sold  to  a  bookseller  a  comedy  of  his  own  comfjosit  'on, 
and  by  this  means  had  procured  for  himself  the  works  of  Moliert, 
Racine,  lioilvau;  and  now,  probably  under  the  influence  of  these 
writers,  he  produced  PkUamd*  and  Ckopaira,  which  gave  him 
access  to  tbe  dnnutic  drde  of  Kayubin.  Several  attonptt 
he  made  to  Halt  •  Ifterary  magarina  net  vbh  Iktla  mettm; 
but,  together  wfth  bb  plays,  they  served  to  make  the  author 
known  in  society.  For  about  four  years  (t707-i?oi>  Kriloff 
lived  at  the  country  scats  of  Prince  Sergius  Galitzin,  and  v.hea 
the  prince  was  apipointed  military  governor  of  Livonia  be  accom- 
f>anied  him  as  olhcial  secretary.  Of  the  years  which  follow  his 
resign-i'. ion  of  this  post  little  is  known,  the  common  opinion 
being  that  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  under  the  influence 
of  a  passion  for  card-playing.  Befoie  long  he  found  his  plaee 
as  a  fabuUst,  tbe  first  ooUaction  of  bis  faUts,  tj  in  anabtf. 
appealing  fai  ilogb  From  tiit  to  1841  he  Md  n  PwigiiiM 
appointment  In  the  Imperial  Public  Library^fint  as  assistant, 
and  then  as  brad  of  the  Russian  books  department.  He  died 
on  the  2ist  of  November  1S44.  His  statue  in  the  Summer 
Garden  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  St  Petersburg. 

Honours  were  ^howcrnl  upon  KrilolT  while  he  yri  lived:  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  admitted  him  a  member  in  181  t,  ar.d  be- 
stowed upon  him  its  gold  medal;  in  i8j8  a  great  festival  n  as  beU 
invoial  sanction  to  calcbnt*  the  Jubilee  of  his  fim 
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apptumee  as  an  author;  and  the  emperor  assigned  him  a  hand- 
tone  pcBrioa.  Before  his  death  about  77,000  copks  of  his 
kad  IbhwI  lala  in  Smmb:        Ua  wiadiMB  aiid  luiiiimir  bud 
ttecMM  tbe  coBnnoii  poMcwioa  of  the  many.  Ht  ma  at  enee 

|vn  t  and  saRC.  His  fables  for  the  mnst  pirt  stnirk  root  in  some 
attual  event,  and  they  told  at  once  by  their  grip  and  by  their 
iuty.  Though  he  htf-  ui  as  a  tr.iiiiljior  and  imitator  he  soon 
siiowed  himself  a  master  of  invention,  who  found  abundant 
material  in  the  life  of  his  native  land.  To  the  Russian  car  his 
wane  it  of  aatchlcao  quality;  while  word  and  phraae  are  direct, 
riapb  and  CBdaeaily  tdfaoiatie,  colow  and  cadgMO  vaiy  vith 
the  theme. 

A  collected  edition  of  Kriloff's  works  appeared  at  St  Petersburg. 
1844.  Of  the  •uoMraaa  editiaaa  «f  Ma  Mto,  which  hava  been 
«ften  tfaadand.  nay  be  awmloaad  uat  Mlaairaud  by  ThMnkt. 
1873.  The  author's  life  has  been  writtea  ia  JUndan  by  PIcincfT. 

by  Lebanolf  and  by  Grot.  LiUr.  stitM  Knttma.  "  Materials  "  l  .r 
his  life  arc  p-it.!i«.hi^  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Shornik  Shlri  r,(  the  litrr.iry 
[uit nieiit  i  f  ihc  .Academy  of  Scicnt is,  W  R  s  Ralston  prcfix<'<l 
an  exc  ellent  sicelch  to  hi* EnglisJi  proic  version  u(  tbe  Fabiu  (1868; 
2nd  ed.  lUit),  Aaoiher  tfaadatwa,  by  T.  H.  Haniaoai  anpaared 
in  li&i. 

KBUHlfA  (the  Dark  One),  an  incarnation  of  WhMb  9e 
falbir  tbe  Jena  in  which  Vlaham  Itjaadf  ia  tha  aoat  popiilar 
ah|ecl  of  wDnhip  throucfaovt  northeni  India.  Ia  origin, 
■riahna,  like  R.ima,  was  undoubtedly  a  deified  hero  of  the 
Kahatriya  caste.  In  the  older  framework  of  the  ifahdbhiraia  he 
appears  as  a  great  chieftain  and  ally  of  the  Pandava  brothers; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  interpolated  episode  of  the  Bhafavcd-fidi 
that  he  is  identified  with  Vishnu  and  bccom(  s  the  rcvealcr  of  the 
doctrine  of  bkakU  or  religious  devotion.  Of  still  later  date  arc 
the  popular  dcvdopmcaU  of  the  modem  cult  of  Krishna 
■wnriatrii  with  Kadlia,  aa  fooad  in  the  Viihm  Pwmtia,  Here 
lie  fa  wpiwratad  as  the  aoa  of  a  king  saved  fram  a  dan^iter  of 
the  innootata,  brought  up  by  a  cowherd,  sporting  with  the  milk- 
maids, and  performing  miraculous  feats  in  his  childhood.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Afuttra,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  where  the  whole  country  to  the  present  day  is 
holy  ground.  Another  place  associate<i  with  incidents  of  his 
later  life  is  Dwarka,  the  westernmost  point  in  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  The  two  most  famous  preadKBof  Krishna- worship 
aad  foundcffl  of  aecta  in  Jiii  Jwnaor  wm  Vallabba  and 
Chaitanya,  both  botn  towards  the  doae  of  the  tstb  century. 
The  followers  of  the  former  are  now  found  chiefly  in  Rajput  an  a 
and  Gujarat.  They  arc  known  as  Vallabhacharyas,  and  thiir 
XiM.jt'jji  or  high  priests  as  maharajos,  to  whom  semi-divine 
honours  are  paid.  The  licentious  practices  of  this  sect  were 
eipoaed  in  a  lawsuit  before  the  high  court  at  Bombay  in  1862. 
Chaitanya  was  tbe  Vaishnav  reformer  of  Bengal,  with  his  home 
at  Nadibia.  A  third  iaflaeotial  Kriaboa'preacher  of  the  igtb 
ccotaiy  was  Swani  Naiayaa,  wka  waa  anoaoateied  by  Bishop 
Beber  in  Gniarat,  where  bia  followcfs  at  tbif  day  aia  nnneveua 
and  wealthy.  Among  the  names  of  Krishna  are  Copal,  the  cow- 
herd ,  Copinalh.  the  lord  of  the  milkmaids;  and  ifalkuranalh, 
the  lord  of  Mutira.  His  legitimate  consort  was  Rukmini, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Berar;  but  Radha  is  always  associati-d 
with  him  in  his  temples.    (Sec  Hindcism.) 

KRISHNAQAR,  a  town  of  British  India,  headquarters  of 
Nadia  district  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jalangi  and  connected  with  Ranaghat,  on  tbe  Eaatcin  Bengal 
caHway,  by  a  light  railway.  Pop.  (rpoi),  a4>547>  It  f»  tbe 
residence  of  the  raja  of  N'adia  and  contains  a  (BVCrunent 
college.    Coloured  clay  figures  arc  manufactured. 

KRISTIANSTAD  (Ciiristianstad),  a  port  of  Sweden,  chirf 
town  of  the  dbtrict  (liin)  of  Kristianstad,  on  a  peniiuula  in  L&lc 
SJdvik,  an  expansion  of  the  rivxr  Hclge,  10  m.  from  the  Baltic. 
Fop.  (1900),  1041S.  Its  hartMttr,  oistom-house,  &c.,  are  at 
Abas  at  the  moutb'  of  tbe  river.  It  it  among  the  first  twelve 
manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden  at  lapida  value  of  output, 
having  engineering  works,  flovrnRlt.  dtttfllerics,  weaving  mills 
and  sugar  factories.  Granite  and  wood-pulp  are  exported,  and 
coal  and  grain  imported.  Tbe  town  is  the  scat  of  the  court  of 
apfMl  for  the  praviaoca  of  Shane  and  Blekinfik  Itanttennded 
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and  fortified  in  1614  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  built  the 
fine  ornate  church.  The  town  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  i6s8» 
retaken  by  Christiaa  V.  in  1676,  and  afain  acqidicd  by  Sweden 
fa  1678. 

KRIVOT  ROO,  a  town  of  south  Rueia,  b  tbe  government  of 
Kherson,  on  the  Ingulets  River,  near  the  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Ekaterinosbv  railway,  113  ra.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
F.katcrinoslav.  Pop.  (iqoo),  atK>ut  10,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
district  very  rich  in  minerals,  obtained  from  a  narrow  stretch  of 
crystalline  schists  underlying  the  Tertiary  deposits.  Iron  orca 
(60  to  70%  of  iron),  copper  ores,  coburs,  brown  coal,  fiqildte* 
able,  and  Itthogi^ibic  atoaa  an  nblafaifd— aeaijy  a^aaatBoo 
tbna  of  Iran  oic  aanaaOy. 

KROCHMAL,  NA9HAM  (1785-1S40),  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Brody  in  Galicia  in  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
revival  of  Jewish  learning  which  followed  on  the  age  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn.  His  chief  work  was  the  Moreh  Srbuche  ha- 
teman  ("  Guiile  for  the  Perplexed  of  the  .Age  "),  a  title  imilatctl 
from  that  of  the  lath-century  "  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  "  of 
Maimonides  (';.r.).  Una  book  was  not  published  till  after  the 
aathor'a  death,  whan  It  was  edited  by  Zunz  (1851).  The  book 
it  a  pMoaaphy  «f  Jaaldi  Uttoiy,  and  has  a  double  importance. 
On  tbe  one  aide  It  waa  a  critlml  fwminalhm  o(  the  Sabblaie 
literature  and  much  influenced  snbsequent  faivest^tott.  Oa 
the  other  side.  Krochmal,  in  the  words  of  N.  Slouschz,  "  was  the 
first  Jewish  scholar  who  views  Judaism,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  entity,  but  as  a  part  of  the  w.'rnlr  of  ci^-ili/ation." 
Krochmal,  tmder  Hegelian  induenccs,  regarded  tbe  nationality 
of  Israel  as  consisting  in  its  rcUgious  genius,  its  spiritual  gifts. 
Thus  Krochmal  may  be  called  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  tbe 
mission  of  the  Jewish  people, "  cultural  Zionism  "  as  It  haanaic 
recently  been  termed.    He  died  at  Tarnopol  in  1S40. 

See  S  Schechtcr,  SludUi  in  Judaism  (1896),  pp.  56  teq.;  N. 
SloBacha,  J?«aerrwfe4[fif«>w»tiliiian—  (i^),pp.«aseq. 

(I.  A.) 

KROHENBERG.  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  6  m.  S.W.  from  Elbcrfeld,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway  and  by  an  electric  tramway  line.  Pop.  (1905),  11,340. 
It  is  a  scattered  community,  consisting  of  an  agglomeration  of 
seventy-three  different  hantlcts.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Protestant  chur^cs^  a  baadaome  modem  towa-ball  and 
comMeiabla  fadortiies,  eenaisting  mainly  of  sled  and  iron 
manuiactnici. 

KRONITADT  or  Chon.stadt.  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Russia,  the  chief  ti.iv.d  station  o(  the  Ru--sian  fleet  in 
the  northern  seas,  and  the  scat  of  the  Russian  admiralty.  Pop. 
(1867),  45.115;  (t8p7),  50,539.  It  is  situ.itcd  on  the  island  of 
Kotlin,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20  m.  W.  of 
St  Petersburg,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  poit,  in  59*  50'  30'  N.  and 
ag*  46'  50'  £.  Kionatadt,  always  tttoagt  has  been  thorangbly 
icfoitllied  on  modem  pfindplcn.  Tbe  old  "  threc^lccker " 
forts,  five  in  number,  which  formerly  constituted  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place,  and  defied  the  Anglo-French  fleets  during 
the  Crimean  War,  arc  now  of  seronil  iry  ini[Mirtance,  From  ihc 
plans  of  Todklxn  a  new  fort,  Constantinc,  and  four  batteries 
were  constructed  (i8>6-iS7i)  to  defend  the  principal  approach, 
and  seven  batteries  to  cover  the  shallower  northern  cbaancL 
All  these  modem  fortifications  are  low  and  thickly  auuuwicd 
eartbwufct,  pownfuUy  armed  with  heavy  Knipp  goaa  in 
taneta.  The  town  Itself  Is  sonounded  with  aa  enabOe.  The 
island  of  Kotlin,  or  Kettle  (Ran.,  Rttusari,  or  Rat  Island)  in 
general  outline  forms  an  elongated  triangle.  7)  m.  in  length  by 
.sbiml  I  in  breadth,  with  its  base  tow.in!,  St  Fcii  rslmrp  The 
eastern  or  broad  end  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Kri>n-siadi,  and 
shoals  extend  for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  western  jxiint  of 
the  aland  to  the  rock  on  wliich  the  Tolbaaken  lighthouse  is 
built.  Tbe  island  thus  dividea  the  seaward  approach  to 
St  FMcnbais  wto  two  chaanehi;  that  on  tbe  northern  aide 
is  obstnicted  by  shoals  whidi  eitcnd  across  it  fnmi  KotBn  to 
Lisynos  on  the  Finnish  mainland,  and  is  only  pas.sahle  by  vessels 
drawing  less  than  15  ft.  of  water;  tlie  southern  channel,  the  high- 
yny  t»  the  capital,  it  Btnowcd  by  a  iptt  tahidi  pnlecta  fraaa 
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opposite  Oranicnbaum  on  the  Russian  mainland,  and,  lying 
clos«  to  Kronstadt,  has  been  strongly  guarded  by  batteries. 
The  approach  to  the  capital  has  been  greatly  facibiatcd  by  tlir 
construction  in  1875-1&85  of  a  canal,  33  h.  deep,  through  tlir 
•hallows.  The  town  of  Kronstadt  a  built  on  kvel  ground, 
and  is  thus  exposed  to  inundations,  from  one  of  whicii  it 
«afcnd  IB  iSa4.  On  *im  aouth  «i  the  town  thcce  are 
tlttw  tobawi  the  lup  wmun  or  aMndnat  hubrnv,  the 
wcEtern  flank  ol  whkfa  it  fanned  tqr  •  fNit  OMie  loUng  the 
fortifications  which  travene  the  bteedth  of  the  faniHl  ea  this 
side;  the  middle  harbour,  used  chiefly  for  fitting  out  and  repairing 
vessels;  and  the  eastern  or  war  harlxmr  for  vessels  of  the 
Russian  tiivy.  The  Peter  and  Catherine  canals,  communi- 
cating with  the  merchant  and  middle  harbours,  traverse  the 
town.  Between  them  stood  the  old  Italian  palace  of  Prince 
>v,  the  site  of  wbkh  is  now  occupied  by  the  pilot  school. 
!  other  public  buildings  are  the  naval  hoapital,  the  British 
I's  hoq>ital  (estabtUwd  io  sM}).  the  cMc  baepital. 
ednlralty  (founded  178$),  anenal,  ilethjrwfc  fe— driri, 
school  of  marine  engineering,  the  cethednl  of  St  Andrew,  and 
the  English  church.  The  port  is  ice-bound  for  140  to  160  days 
in  the  year,  from  tlic  lugi'iniriK  of  Di'i  i-mhrr  till  April.  .\  very 
larRC  proportion  of  the  inh.ihilanls  arc  s-^ilors,  a.'vl  ]^r^;c  num- 
ber* of  artisans  arc  employed  in  the  dockyards.  Kronsi.Tli 
was  founded  in  1710  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  look  the  island 
ol  Kotlin  from  the  SmlMfn  IfQh  when  the  first  fortifications 
were  CDnstnicted.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

nUMUBTAD,  a  town  of  Orange  River  Colony,- 1 77  m.  by 
tea  NX.  of  Bloenfonlein  and  ijo  n.  S.W.  oi  Jeheimmhwy. 
Fop.  (1904).  7x91,  of  «bom  J708  wcee  whitci.  Xnontad  ice 
4489  ft.  above  the  sea  and  a  built  oa  the  banks  of  the  Vabch 
River,  a  perennial  tributary  of  the  Vaal.  It  is  a  busy  town, 
being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  of  the 
diamonii  and  coal-mining  illdu^try  of  the  north-western  parts 
of  the  colony.  It  is  ,i!-o  a  l.ivnuriti-  n  si  U  ii'.i.il  place  and 
tetort  of  visitors  from  Johannesburg.  It  enjoys  a  healthy 
dimate,  affords  opportunities  for  boating  rare  in  South  Africa, 
•ad  boeste  a  fott-Uoks.  The  principal  building  is  the  Dutch 
Befonaed  cbMch  in  the  otntte  of  the  narket  Mitiare. 

On  the  cHMan  of  Btoenfootaln  by  th»  SritMi  4«iaf  the 
Anglo-Boer  Wiur  of  i899-r9ot  Kraeotid  «it  rhoewi  by  the 
Orange  Free  State  Boers  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  dignity  it 
held  from  the  ijih  ol  March  to  the  i  ilh  of  May  ><x».  On  the 
following  day  the  town  was  occupied  by  Lord  Roberts.  The 
linking  of  the  town  in  1006  with  the  Natal  system  made  the  route 
via  Rioonatad  the  shortest  railway  connexion  between  Cap>c 
Town  and  Durban.  Another  line  goes  N.W.  from  KroonUad 
to  Kkrksdorp,  passing  (17  miles)  the  LMt  dbaood  bIm  Hid 
(4$  lifce)  the  coei  mines  at  Vkrieteiiw 

KMiwi&u;  mn  Auomom  Fam  («<«•-  >• 

Kussian  gea(r^pber,  author  tad  levohrtieiMny,  ms  bom  at 

Moscow  in  1842.  His  father.  Prince  Alexri  I^etrovich  Kropotkin. 
brIiir.Kf'l  to  the  old  Russian  nobil it >';  Ms  mi.thrr,  ilic-  (!.iuf.:!-,i(T 
of  a  K«"n«'ral  in  the  Russian  army,  lud  rLr-i.irk.itjti'  larr.iry  .i-nl 
liberal  tastes.  At  the  age  of  fifin  ii  rrim  u  IV-trr  K;<,fMi  I  ;n.  w  l;o 
had  been  designed  by  his  father  for  the  army,  entered  the  Corps 
of  Pagen  at  St  Petersburg  (1857).  Only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
beyi  wwitbr  childrcii  of  the  nobility  belongiag  to  the  court— 
were  cdacitad  hi  thlt  privikgcd  teaf,  Midi  combined  the 
dbander  at  a  arfUuy  achaal  aadawad  vilh  tptdd  tUU»aad 
of  a  CiMrt  fmtitMton  attadwd  tethetwpaiiilhoaaehei£  Here 
he  remained  till  iSfi;,  rr;\i!ln'^  v>if|cly  on  his  own  account,  and 
giving  spctl.il  .iMi  iition  to  the  whtLs  of  the  French  encyik)- 
pai  'l:Ti  s  .Tnil  10  nio^iern  French  hisiorv.  Before  he  kft  Moicow 
Prince  Kropotkin  had  developed  an  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  and  this  interest  hMMaaed  as  he  grew 
older.  The  years  i8s7-f86i  witncaecd  a fidi  growth  in  the  in- 
tdbcfal  forces  of  Russia,  and  KrapatUaCHM  under  the  influence 
«f  Ihe  M*  Ubttel>nwilutionaf]r  liMtaMBC^  «hleh  faideed  landy 
tipfcacdMeenmaaidfadeaa.  la  ttlt  Im  eras  ftraowiad  mat 
the  Oeiya  of  Pagr^  to  the  army.  The  members  of  lliecafpahad 
fwinlptivc  right  of  chooeiif  the  icgiatcnt  to  «hidi  thqr 


w^ould  be  attached.   Kropotkin  had  never  wished  for  a  military 
carctr,  but,  as  he  hail  not  the  means  to  enter  the  St  Pcteribu.-s 
I'niversity,  he  cici  lul  [o  juin  a  Siljcrian  Cossack  regiment  in  li  c 
rKcntly  annexed  A.-iiur  disirii  l,  where  there  wtie  pruipetli  ct 
administrative  work.    For  some  time  be  was  aide  dc  cump 
to  the  governor  of  Transbaikalia  at  Chita,  subsequently  being 
appointed  attocht  lot  Cnettffcegahn  to  the  §mnio>.generd  el 
EeatSbariaatlrfmllfc.  OiyanaBitie*  far  adnririetnUif^ : 
however,  wer*  acaaty,  and  in  i8t4  KrepetkiB  1 
of  a  geographical  twvey  expeditloa,  rtoiiiing  North 
from  Tr.inshaikalia  to  the  Amur,  and  shortly  afterwards  wi? 
attached  to  another  expedition  which  proceeded  up  the  Sung^n 
River  into  the  heart  of  Manchuria.    Both  these  ezpedilioos 
yielded  most  valuable  gcogr.iphical  results.    The  impossibibiy 
of  obtaining  any  real  aduiitn.-iiratise  reforms  in  Siberia  d-jw 
induced  Kropotkin  to  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  scientific 
exploration,  in  which  he  continued  to  be  highly  successful.  la 
1867  he  qpiitiad  the  anagr  aad  mtsaed  to  St  ] 
he  eatared  dM  abeeritjr,  baeaariac  at  lha ) 
to  the  phyrical  geography  tedton  of  the  Kmeian  Ocogtaphicil 
Society.   In  1873  he  published  an  important  contributioH  to 
science,  a  map  and  iiaper  in  wl  idi  he  proved  that  the  exluieg 
maps  ol  Asia  entirely  inisruiirLSintt  1  the  physical  formation  «< 
the  country,  the  main  struitural  Imcs  bting  in   fad  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  not  Irom  north  to  south,  or  from  cast 
to  west  as  had  been  previously  supposed.   In  187 1  he  explored 
the  lladal  deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  for  the  Russiia 
Society,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  was  offered 
-'-'f  flf  thtt  aadatjr.  But  hf  thia  tiaM  ha  had 
il  «aa  Ma  datjr  aot  to  mafc  at  fmh  dtanvka 
but  to  aid  in  diffusing  existing  knowledge  among  the  people  at 
large,  and  he  accordingly  refused  the  offer,  artd  returned  to 
St  IVtorsburg,  where  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party.    In  1S71 
he  visited  Switzerland,  and  became  a  nicmber  of  the  Inter- 
n.iiL'inal  Workingmen's  Association  at  Geneva.    The  socxaUsxa 
of  this  body  was  not,  however,  advanced  enough  for  his  vkws, 
and  after  studying  the  progrimme  of  the  mo'c  violent  Jan 
Federation  at  NeucbAlcl  and  spending  tome  tiire  in  the  cam- 
pany  of  the  leading  mcmbcrt,  he  definitely  adopted  the  creed  ef 
anarchism  (f.e.)  and,  on  retoming  to  Russia,  took  aa  I 
in  spreading  the  mhUist  propaganda.   In  1874  be ' 
and  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  1876  and  went  to  Englar.H. 
removing  after  a  short  stay  to  Swiitcrland,  where  he  joined  the 
Jura  Federation.    In  1S77  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  helped  to 
start  the  socialist  movement,  rciurning  to  Switzerland  in  i8;S, 
where  he  e  lite  1  for  the  Jura  Federation  a  revolutionary  news- 
paper,     RMte,  subsequently  also  publishing  various  revolD. 
tkiaaiy  pamphleu.   Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  tsar 
rtlniiaiiiiiill  (ilTlTiiriiiiiiiilfrB  iiniiiiiilliilfi  !■!  liniiliBilln 
the  Mia  goaanataat.  aad  aflva  lhait  at^  at  Ham  Oaeegri 
went  to  IdoadoBf  wfaeve  he  rcaiained  for  nearly  a  year,  returaieg 
to  TboDon  towards  the  end  of  1 88>.  Shortly  afterwards  be  was 
arrested  by  the  French  government,  and,  altera  trial  at  Lyor<. 
sentenced  by  a  |K)licc-court  magistrate  (under a  special  la']rpa^sfd 
on  the  fall  of  the  Commune)  to  fivt  ycai>'  in<pi;>'jnmer.t,  on  tbe 
ground  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  Intcrnatioiul  Workingrrr-'t 
Association  (1883).   In  1886  however,  as  the  tcsvlt  of  rrpei'.r  J 
agitation  on  his  behalf  in  the  Freadi  Chaate,hawaareieaied, 
and  settled  near  London. 

Prince  Kwythia'a  aathority  a»  a  wdtm  «i  totia  fc  aal«» 
sally  aduiaaned(td,  and  be  baa  contifbated  laigcly  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilanttica.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
named  Paroles  d'un  rtn>!lf  (1S8.1);  La  Cox^juH-  Ju  ^^in  (iRSai; 
V Atijrchic  sa  phiUnol^hie,  ion  idtd  (i(i<)6>;  'IicSt.t,\  it^  PsH 
in  History  (1898);  fidds.  Factories  and  Wortikcps  (iSoo); 
Memoirs  ef  a  Rerolulicnist  (1900);  MutucI  Aid,  a  FatUr  pj  Em- 
lution  (tgor);  Uodem  Seience  and  AtiartM$m  iPWIadellpfei^ 
igoj);  The  Dtnataitn  aj  AtU  (1904);  Hi INpa|ij  <[f  Afa 
(t9Q4)  ;  and  Jwafat  Utaratare  (190s). 

Rmmonil  <h  mm,  Xrataqm),  a  towa  of  Genaaay,  k 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  31m.  S.E.  of  Poeen.    Pep  fixe', 
It  has  three  churcbct,  a  qmagogue,  steam  saw-oulak 
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and  a  steta  brewenr,  and  carries  on  trade  bi  grdn  and  aeeds. 

The  casile  of  KrotoKhin  is  ihc  chief  place  of  a  i.icdiatizcd  prin- 
cipality whiih  was  formed  in  iHio  out  of  tlic  liomains  of  the 
Prussiati  crown  and  was  granted  to  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  1  axis 
in  compensation  for  the  rclinquishmcni  by  him  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Prus&ian  postal  system,  formerly  held  by  his  family. 

KRODBNBR.  BARBARA  JUUAMA,  Baroness  von  (1764- 
1824),  Runiaa  idigious  mystic  and  author,  was  bom  at  Riga 
la  Uvooift  «A  tte  nth  of  November  1764.  Her  lather.  Otto 
Hermann  voo  Victinghoff,  who  had  fou^t  as  a  cokmel  in 
CathtTir"  II. 's  war!,  was  one  of  the  two  councillors  for  Livonia 
and  a  man  of  immense  wealth;  her  mother,  n(e  Counters  Anna 
Ulrica  von  Miinnich,  was  a  grand-daushicr  of  tlic  ci-khrated 
field  marshal.  Juliana,  as  she  was  usually  called,  was  one  of  a 
MUnenNia  (amfly.  Her  education,  according  to  her  own  account, 
coaiiated  of  lessons  in  French  spelling,  deportment  and  sewing; 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (Sept.  20,  17S1)  tltnc  was  married  to 
Baim  Bwckhant  Aleiia  CoMtaaiin von Krtideiier,  a  widower  six- 
teen yean  hersenior.  ThebanMi,adipleniatiitofdittfaiction,was 
cold  and  rewrved;  the  baroness  was  frivolous,  pleasurr-loving, 
and  possessed  of  an  insatiable  thirst  for  attention  and  flattery; 
and  the  strained  relations  rlnc  to  this  inrompatihility  of  Icnipicr 
were  embittered  by  her  limiilcss  extravagance,  which  constantly 
involved  herself  and  her  husband  in  tinar.ci.il  liitiiculi  cs  At 
first  indeed  all  went  well.  On  the  31st  of  January  a  sun 
«M  ben  to  them,  named  Paul  after  the  grand-dokc  Paul  (after- 
traidteniMier),  who  acted  as  0id>father.  The  lamc  year  Baron 
Kriidener  becine  ambaatador  at  Venice,'  when  herenuioed until 
transferred  to  Copenhagen  in  1786. 

In  1787  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Juliette)  aggravated  the 
nervous  disorders  from  whith  the  baroness  had  for  some  tirno 
been  suflcring,  atid  it  wa;,  decided  that  she  must  go  to  the  south 
for  her  health,  she  accordingly  left,  with  her  infant  daughter  and 
her  step  daughter  Sophie.  In  1780  she  was  at  Paris  when  the 
atatcs  general  met;  a  year  later,  at  Montpellier.she  OMta  young 
cavalry  captam,  Charles  Louia  de  Frigeville,  and  a  passionate 
•ttadUDMlt  ipcuf  up  between  them.  They  returned  together 
(e  Copsnhiyn,  wbeia  the  hawwf  told  her  hnsbaod  that  her 
heart  couM  no  hnger  be  his.  The  baron  was  coldly  kind;  he 
refused  to  hear  of  a  divorce  and  attnrpicd  to  arrange  a  modus 
vitcndi,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  dc|)arture  of  De  Frfgcville 
for  the  war.  All  was  useless;  Juliana  rc(uM.il  to  remain  at  Co[x-n- 
hagen,  and,  selling  out  on  her  travels,  visited  Riga,  Si  I'ciers- 
btt^ — where  her  father  had  become  a  senator' — Berlin,  Leipzig 
atvd  Switzerland.  In  1798  her  husband  l^ecame  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  and  she  joined  him  thCTC;  But  the  stifl  court  society  of 
(russia  was  iritaooie  to  her;  money  dtfficuilica  continued;  and 
by  way  of  diraax,  the  murder  of  the  tsar  Fan!,  in  whose  favour 
Baron  Krfidcner  had  stood  high,  made  the  position  of  the  ambas- 
sador extremely  precarious.  The  baroness  seized  the  occasion 
to  leave  for  the  baths  of  Tcpliii,  w  hence  she  w  ri/ie  tohcr husband 
thatihe  doctors  had  ordered  her  to  w  inter  in  the  5»)uth.  He  died 
on  the  I4lh  of  June  180;,  without  ever  having  seen  her  again. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  ha<l  been  revelling  in  the  intellectual 
society  of  Cc>ppct  and  of  Viu%.  She  was  now  thirty-six;  her 
channa  were  fading,  init  her  passion  for  admiration  survived. 
She  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  shawl  danee,  bi  imiution  of  Enuna, 
Lady  Hamilton;  she  now  sought  fame  in  Htereture,  and  In 
1803.  after  consulting  Chateaubriand  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, published  her  Valirie,  a  sentimental  romance,  of  which 
under  a  thin  veil  of  anonymity  she  herself  was  the  heroine.  In 
January  iSoj  she  returned  to  Livonia. 

At  Riga  occurred  her  "  conversion."  A  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  when  about  to  salute  her  fell  dying  at  her  feet. 
The  shock  overset  her  not  too  well  balanced  mind;  she  sought  for 
cnaaohtkm,  and  fsond  tt  fn  the  ministfattons  of  her  shoennalicr, 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Though  she  had 
"  found  peace,"  however,  the  disorder  of  her  nerves  continued, 

'  A  portrait  of  Madame  de  KrOdcncr  and  her  son  as  Venus 
dttarming  Cupid,"  by  .Angelica  KaulTituon,  (A  this  |icriod«  is  in  the 
Louvre. 

*  He  died  while  she  was  there  in  1793. 
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and  she  was  ordered  by  her  doctor  to  the  baths  of  Wiesbaden.  At 

Ko[iif;sherR  she  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Louise,  and,  more 
important  st  ill,  with  one  Adam  Mullcr.  a  rough  peasant,  to  whom 
the  Lord  luii  revealed  a  prophetic  nii  sii  n  to  King  Frederick 
William  III.  "  Chiliasm "  was  in  the  air.  Napoleon  was 
evidently  Antichrist;  and  the  "latter  days"  were  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pietiitic  movement  the 
belief  waa  widdy  spread.  In  voyal  courts,  in  country  paiaonages, 
in  peasants'  boweb:  a  nan  tMwId  he  raised  up  "  from  the  north 
.  . .  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  '*  (Isa.  xli.  25);  Antichrist  would 
be  overthrown,  and  Christ  would  come  to  reign  a  thotnand  years 
upon  the  earth.  The  interview  determined  the  direction  of 
ihc  baroness's  religious  development.  A  short  visit  to  the 
Moravians  at  llcrrcnhut  followed;  then  she  went,  via  Dresden, 
to  Katlsruhe,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Heinrich  Jung-Stilling  (f.t.), 
the  high  priest  of  occulti.si  pietism,  whose  influence  was  supreme 
at  the  court  of  Baden  and  infected  those  of  Stockholm  and 
St  Pctersbuig.*  By  him  she  was  instructed  in  the  chiliastic  faith 
and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  supematoral  worid.  Then,  heaitng 
that  a  certain  pastor  in  the  Vosgcs,  Jean  Frfdcric  Fontaincs.wai 
prophesying  and  working  miracles,  she  determined  to  go  to 
him.  On  the  5th  of  June  iJHoi,  accordingly,  she  arrived  at  the 
F'rotestant  parsonage  of  Sainle  Marie-aux-Mincs,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  JuUctlc,  her  step-daughter  Sophie  and  a  Rosilaa 
valet. 

This  remained  for  two  years  her  headquarters.  Fontaines, 
half<harlatan,  half^dupe,  liad  introduced  into  his  boiaehold  a 
prophetess  named  Marie  GottBeUn  Ktunner,*  whose  vbfons, 

carefully  calculated  for  her  own  purposes,  Ixcame  the  oracle  of 
the  divine  mysteries  for  the  baroness.  Under  this  influence  she 
hi  heved  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  approaching  millennium 
.lt  d  her  oun  mission  to  procl.'.im  it.  Her  rank,  her  reckless 
ihiritiLs,  .1:1  I  h(T  exuberant  eloquence  pn  iiiucd  a  great  effect 
on  the  simple  country  folk;  and  when,  in  iSoq,  it  was  decided  to 
found  a  colony  of  the  "  elect. "  in  order  to  wail  for  "  thecomingof 
the  Lord,"  many  wretched  peasants  sold  or  distributed  all  they 
possessed  and  followed  the  botoness  and  Fontaines  into  WUrt* 
tcmberg,  where  the  setttement  was  established  at  Catliarinen- 
plaish'  and  the  chftteau  of  Bannigheim,  only  to  be  ditpencd 
(May  i;  byanunsympathtiii  j;overnmcnt.'  l  urthir  \\anderin^ 
followed:  to  Lichtciith:'.!  near  Baden;  to  Karlsruhe  and  the 
congenial  society  of  l  idiqic  princes,sc5;  to  Riga,  where  she 
was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  her  mother  (Jan.  34,  1811); 
then  hack  to  Karlsruhe.  The  influence  of  Fontaines,  to  whom 
she  had  been  "spiritually  married  "  (Madame  Fontaines  being 
content  with  the  part  of  Kfartha  in  the  household,  so  long  as  the 
baroness's  funds  lasted),  had  now  waned,  and  she  had  fallen  under 
that  of  Johann  Kaspar  Wcgelin  (i7<S6-i83j),  a  pious  linen-draper 
of  Strassburg,  who  taught  her  the  sweetness  of  "  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  will  and  mystic  death."  Her  preaching  and  her 
indiscriminate  charities  now  began  to  attr.u  t  curious  crowils  from 
afar;  and  her  appearance  everywhere  was  accorr-panicd  by  an 
eptilcniic  of  visions  and  pro[ihcs\ ing;.,  which  culminated  in  the 
ap|K;arancc  in  i8ti  of  the  comet,  a  sure  sign  of  the  approaching 
end.  In  i8i?  she  was  at  Strassburg,  whence  she  paid  more  than 
one  visit  to  J.  F.  Obcriin  ({.».},  the  famous  pastor  of  Waldbacb  io 
Steinthal  (BaCn  de  hi  Roche),  and  where  she  had  the  ghny  «f  coa* 
verting  her  host,  Adrien  de  Laaay-Mamcsia,  the  prefect.  la 
iSi  j  she  was  at  Geneva,  where  she  established  the  faith  of  a 
band  of  young  pietists  in  revolt  against  the  Calvinist  Church 
authorities— notably  Henri  Louis  Empcytaz,  afterwards  destined 
to  be  the  companion  of  her  crowning  evangcli-iin:  tnumph.  In 
September  1814  she  was  again  at  Waldbach,  where  Lmpeytaz 
had  preceded  her;  and  at  Strassburg,  where  the  party  was 
joined  by  Franz  Karl  von  Bcrckheim,  who  afterwards  married 

*  The  consorts  o(  Alexander  1.  of  Russia  and  uf  Guslavus  AdolphdS 
IV.  of  Sweden  were  princesses  of  Baden. 

*  She  had  been  condemned  some  years  previously  in  Wibttnabcii 
to  the  pillory  and  three  ycars'  mipriwmnMnt  as  a  "swindler 
{Bftriitttin),  on  her  own  confesHOO.  HcT  cofioas  MstOTy  is  gjKiea 

in  (Viail  by  M.  Muhlcnbeck, 

'  In  1809  it  was  obviously  incowvonitnt  to have  people  ptodainJat 
Napoleon  as  "  the  Beast." 
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Juliette.'  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  returned  with  her 
daughters  and  Ernpeytaz  to  Baden,  a  fateful  migration. 

The  empress  Eliubcth  of  Russia  was  now  at  Karlsruhe;  and 
the  and  the  pietist  ladiesof  her  entourage  hoped  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  might  6jld  at  ihc  hands  of  Madame  dc  Kriidcner  the 
petoe  which  as  interview  with  Jung-Stiliins  had  failed  to  hring 
hia.  The  hafoaeia  hecaelf  wrote  lucent  letten  to  Kmum  de 
Slourdza,  sister  of  the  tsar's  Rumanian  secretary,  >'iM<'«f  her 
to  p^ure  an  interview.  There  seemed  to  be  no  result;  but  the 
corri.'^f>onf3inrc  p.ivril  the  w.iy  for  the  oppiortunity  which  a 
strange  chance  was  to  give  her  of  realising  lur  at7ibiiton.  In 
the  spring  of  i8is  the  baroness  was  settled  at  Seliluehicrn.  a  pii  ce 
of  Baden  territory  enciuti  in  Wilrllcmbcrg,  busy  persuading  the 
peasants  to  sell  all  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Near  this, 
at  Hcilbronn,  the  emperor  Alexander  ealabliahcd  liis  head- 
quarters on  the  4th  of  June.  That  veiy  ai|hit  th*  binoeai 
Miicht  and  obtained  an  Uiterview.  To  the  laar,  wlm  ted  heen 
brooding  alone  over  an  open  Bible,  her  sudden  arrival  seemed  an 
answer  to  his  prayers;  for  three  hours  the  prophetess  prtaclud 
her  strange  gospel,  whde  the  most  powerful  man  in  KurojK-  sai  Ihj 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  sobbing  like  a  child;  until  at  la.Hl  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  found  peace."  At  the  tsar's  request  she 
followed  htm  to  Heidelberg  and  later  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
lodged  at  the  H6tel  Montchrau,  next  door  to  the  imperial  hcad- 
qnaitcn  In  the  Byafe  Pidace.  A  private  door  connected  the 
cUabliihBieBta,  and  cveiy  evening  the  eaapctor  went  to  take 
put  tn  the  prayer-neetings  coadocted  by  the  baroneaa  and 
EmpQftu.  Chiliasm  seemed  to  have  found  an  entrance  into 
the  high  councils  of  Europe,  and  the  baroness  von  Kriidener  had 
hcfome  a  politicil  furi  c  lu  Im;  reckoned  with.  Admi$.sion  to  her 
religious  gatherit-.^s  w.is  huught  by  a  crowd  of  (xroplc  celebrated 
in  the  inielleeiual  arnl  scici.il  world;  Chateaubriand  came,  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  Madame  Rfcamier,  the  duchesse  de  Bourbon, 
and  Madiwr  de  Duras.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  con- 
venloa,  mmtiafm,  attiactcd  other  membeti  of  the  chiliastic 
fntftnity,  anong  them  Fontaines,  who  bravtgfat  with  him  the 
|MO|lihctess  Marie  Kummer. 

'  In  this  religious  forcing  house  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
jenninated  and  );re\v  lo  r  ip:  !  rn.it •,iri' y.  (In  the  r6th  of  S<  [.u  m- 
ber the  porleulou^  jiroi  l.iiii.il  H)!i,  \vhi(  h  %v;>5  to  herald  the  opLluilg 
of  .\  new  .i^e  <i[  pc  .ice  .ir.d  j;(M/dwill  on  earth,  was  signed  by  the 
S4)vercigns  of  Russia.  Austria  and  I'russia  (see  Holy  ALUA.vct; 
and  Europe:  IliUory).  Its  authorship  has  ever  been  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Madame  dc  Kriidcncr  herseU  claimed  that  she  had 
suggested  the  idea,  and  th^l  Alexander  had  iubmittcd  the  draft 
for  her  appcovaL  This  is  probably  contcct,  though  the  tsar 
later,  whn  1k  had  recovered  Ids  mental  equilibrium,  reproved  her 
for  her  indiscretion  in  talking  of  the  matter.  His  eyes,  indeed, 
had  begun  to  be  opened  before  he  left  Paris,  and  M.irie  Kummer 
was  Ihi-  unmtenticjn.il  cause.  At  the  very  first  seance  the 
prophetess,  whose  revelations  had  been  praiicd  by  the  baronesi 
in  extravagant  terms,  had  the  evil  iii.spiraiion  to  announce  in  her 
trance  to  the  emperor  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
endow  the  religious  colony  to  which  she  bclongcdl  Alexander 
merely  remarked  that  he  had  received  too  many  such  revelations 
beforo  to  Kb  impressed.  Hie  hnnnessls  influenoe  was  shaken 
but  not  destroyed,  and  before  he  left  Parts  Alexander  gave  her 
a  passport  to  Russia.  She  was  not,  however,  destined  to  see 
him  again. 

I  She  left  Paris  on  the  ;:nd  of  October  iSi  5,  intending  to  travel 
to  St  Petersburg  by  way  of  Switzerland.  The  i-.ir,  iiowcver, 
offcndal  by  her  indiscretions  and  sensible  of  the  ridicule  which 
his  rehUons  with  her  had  brought  upon  him,  showed  littk  dis- 
poaitiott  to  harry  ber  arrival.  She  remained  in  Switscrlandt 
where  the  presently  fell  under  the  inSuwm  of  an  nasaupidotts 
advcnmer  named  J.  G.  Kellaer.  For  aM»ths  Empeytas,  an 
honest  entfansiast ,  st  niggled  to  save  her  ftom  this  nam**  clutches, 

but  in  vain.  Kcilncr  tni,.  v.ill  knew  how  to  l^jKir  tl;e  ti.irune'-s's 
inordinate  vanity;  the  author  of  the  Holy  Alliance  could 
be  none  other  than  the  "  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  "  of 

^Bcrckhcim  had  been  French  commissioner  of  police  in  Mains  and 
^■htadoned  his  post  in  1813. 


Rev.  xii.  i.  She  wandered  with  Kellner  from  place  to  placa^ 
proclaiming  her  mission,  working  miracles,  persitiMiing  her  con- 
verts to  sell  all  and  follow  her.  Crowds  of  beggars  and  rafttcoi- 
lions  of  every  description  gathered  wherever  she  went,  soppoctod 
by  the  charities  squandered  from  the comnon  fund.  SbebCGUBC 
a  nuisance  to  this  authorities  and  a  menace  to  the  peace; 
WOrttemberg  had  expelled  her,  and  the  example  was  roOowed 
by  every  Swiss  canton  she  entered  in  turn.  Ax  la.st,  in  August 
1817,  she  set  out  for  her  estate  in  Livonia,  accompanied  by 
Kellner  and  a  remnant  of  (he  elect. 

The  emperor  Alexander  having  opened  the  Crimea  to  German 
and  Swiss  chiliasts  in  scarth  of  a  land  of  promise,  the  baronris's 
son  in-law  Berckheim  and  his  wife  now  proceeded  thither  to  help 
establish  the  new  colonies.  In  November  iS.^o  the  baroacaa 
at  last  went  herself  to  St  Fetenbun.  where  Berckheim  wan 
lyint  HL  She  was  thero  when  the  news  anived  of  YpaOantj^ 
Invasion  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  which  opened  the  war 
of  Greek  Independence.  She  at  once  proclaimed  the  di\-iae 
tnij-ion  of  tlie  isar  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  Christtn^iom. 
All  xar.der,  liov\e\er,  had  long  since  exchanged  her  iniluence 
for  that  of  Mctternith,  and  he  was  far  from  anxious  to  he  forced 
into  even  a  holy  war.  To  ihc  baroness's  overtures  he  rcp*icd 
in  a  long  and  |>olitc  letter,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  she  must 
leave  St  Petersburg  at  once.  la  iSij  the  death  of  KclhMt» 
whom  to  the  last  she  regarded  as  a  saint,  was  a  severe  bloar  10 
her.  Her  health  was  failiad  but  she  allowed  hcntlf  to  ba 
persuaded  by  Princess  Gatitsin  to  accompany  her  ta  lha  Ct^naa. 

where  she  h.id  establii^hed  a  Swiss  colony.  HCM^  at  yaiUM 
Bazar,  she  died  on  the  .'5th  of  December  1814. 

Sainte  Heuve  ;aid  of  Madame  de  Kriidener:  "  Elle  avait  un 
immense  besoiii  que  Ic  mondc  s'occup&t  d'clle  .  .  .  ;  I'amour 
ptoprc,  toujours  I'amour  propre  ...  I"  A  kindlier  epitaph 
might,  perhaps,  be  written  in  her  own  words,  uttered  after 
the  revelation  of  the  misery  of  the  Crimean  colonists  had  at 
last  opened  her  eyes:  "  The  good  that  I  have  done  will  endure; 
the  cvtl  that  I  have  done  (for  bow  often  have  1  not  ^bdstakcn  inr 
the  voice  of  Cod  that  which  was  no  more  than  the  result  of  aqr 
imagination  and  my  pride)  the  mercy  of  God  will  bfet  oat." 

Much  information  about  Madame  dc  Kriidener,  coloured  by  the 
author's  views,  is  to  be  found  in  II.  L.  Kmpcytaz's  Notue  tut 
Altxa»drr,  rmjxreur  dc  Kusur  (?nd  cd..  Pari*.  l8JO).  The  Vi*  dt 
Madame  de  krudtner  {,2  \<>U.,  Pari»,  1849),  by  the  Swiss  banker 
and  Philbcllcne  J.  G.  F.ynard.  was  long  the  standard  tife  and  con- 
tains much  material,  but  is  far  from  auihorit.-itiv«.  in  Eitglish 
appeared  ihe  Life  and  Letlcri  of  Madame  de  Ktudener,  by  Clareaos 
Ford  (London,  1893).  The  mo<.t  authori(aiivc  study,  t>ased  co  a 
wealth  of  original  reicarch,  is  £.  Mublcnbeck's  Etude  sur  Ui  oritimtt 
de  tit  SctHit-AOiamt  (Paris,  1909),  In  which  numerous  rclrrcnoes 
arc  given.  (\V.  A.  P.) 


KRUO.  WILHELM  TRAOCOTT  (1770- 1S4J).  German  philo- 
S4iphcr  and  author,  was  born  at  Radii  m  Prussia  on  the  ;.  ndof 
June  1770,  and  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  i2lh  of  January  1841. 
He  studied  at  \\  itii  nlierg  under  Reinhard  and  Jehnicbcn,  at 
Jena  under  Reinhold,  and  at  GOttingen.  From  1801  to  iSo>4  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort^on-tbe-Oder,  after 
which  he  succeeded  Kant  in  the  chair  of  Iqgic  and  mctaphgraks 
at  the  university  of  Kfioigsberg.  From  ttoo  tOl  Us  deMh  be 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  w  as  a  prolific  « .-  •1  r 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  excelled  a>  a 
popul.iri/rr  rather  than  as  an  original  thinker.  In  pi  ilo>ophy 
his  method  was  psychological;  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
Ego  by  e.xaiiiiiiing  the  nature  of  its  reflection  upon  ihc  facts  of 
consciousness.  Heing  is  known  to  us  only  through  its  presen- 
tation in  consciousness;  consciousness  only  in  its  relation  to 
Beitig.  Both  Being  and  Consciousness,  howeva,  are  immediately 
known  to  us,  as  abo  the  relation  existing  between  them.  Byth^ 
Transcendental  Synthesis  be  proposed  to  reconcile  Realisp 
and  Idealism,  tind  to  destroy  the  traditional  difficulty  between 
transcendental,  or  pure,  thought  and  "  things  in  themselves-" 
.\pari  from  tlie  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  it  is  admitted  that 
it  h  ill  the  1  !f<  I  !  of  promoting  the  study  of  philosophy  and  oi 
Stimulating  freedom  of  thought  in  religion  and  politics.  His 
ptindpsl  works  are:  Bni<f«  filar  itm  Mmctfcn  titdinm 
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(1801);  Vtrtuck  ebtr  die  Prindpien  icr  philosopkUchen  Rrkennt- 
niss  (tSoi);  FundamtntalpkilosopkU  (1803);  Sy^'.fm  Jcr 
tk(OTct{s(hrn  Philosopkie  (i;)o6-i8jo),  SyiUin  d<r  pr.dii'Ji' 11 
Fkiloscphic  (1817-1S1Q);  Uattdhiiilt  dcr  Phuoicpkif  (I'^-'o; 
jrd  cd.,  i8j8);  Legik  oder  Datklchre  (iSij);  (Scsckutile 
dcr  Philos.  alUr  Ztit  (1815;  2nd  cd.,  1825);  Allgcmtinrs 
HamimiHmimk  iv  fUbsefMukat  Wi$mudufii»  (1827-1854; 
and  cd.,  lisf-iSisI);  CMmaf-^MbM/MWi*  Ymknmtn  far 
CeUUtU  bcidtrUi  CetekUdUt.  His  work  Bntrdte  tur  Ctsckickle 
dtr  PkUos.  da  XIX.  Jakrk.  (i8js-iSj;)  contains  interesting 
criticisms  of  Hcgt  l  and  Schelling. 

S«?c  also  his  autobiojjraphy,  Xfeine  Lfhrntrt^iie  (Ld[»zig,  Snd  cd., 
1840). 

KRUGER,  STEPHANUS  JOHANNES  PAULUS  (1S15-1904), 
president  of  the  Transvaal  Kcpublic,  was  bom  in  Colcsbcrg, 
Cape  Colony,  on  the  lotfa  of  October  s8«s.  Ilis  father  was 
C^inr  Ju  BaiMcfc  Kn«er,  who  was  bon  bi  1796,  and  whose 
wife  twt  ttt  aiwt  <i  9unu  la  hftiuwMUjrealwth  sides  occur 
Hugqeoot  nnoet.  Tlie  nrander  ef  tfi*  Knifer  funfly  appears 

fo  have  lirrn  1  Crrmin  nart  rd  Jaroh  Kni|Cr,  who  in  1713  was 
siot  with  others  by  the  Duith  li,ist  India  Company  to  the  Cape. 
At  the  age  of  ten  Paul  Krugcr — as  he  afterwards  came  to  be 
known — accompanied  his  parents  in  the  migration,  known  as  the 
Great  Trek,  from  the  Ca{>c  Colony  to  the  territories  north  of  the 
Orange  in  the  years  18J5-1840.  From  boyhood  his  life  was  one 
irf  adventure.  Broo^  up  on  the  borderland  between  civilixa- 
tioo  and  batbarisn,  coottanUjr  trekkiag,  fighUng  and  bunUaf, 
bb  educatiOB  «m  mrfaiay  «f  tbs  noat  priudllv*  lAanctcr. 
He  letfBt  to  lead  and  to  write,  and  was  taa|^  the  aamw»t 
form  of  Dutch  Presbytenanism.  Ilis  h'teratnre  was  almost 
confinr  !  to  the  IliMc,  and  the  Old  Testament  w.is  prcferrc<l  to 
the  New.  It  is  jtlatid  of  Krugcr,  as  indeed  it  has  been  .said 
of  Piet  Relief  .ind  uthi of  the  cnrly  Boer  leaders,  that  he 
believed  hiriTiftf  [he  object  of  special  Divine  guidance.  At 
about  the  ape  .if  i\Mi^ty-five  he  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
into  the  veldt,  where  he  remained  alone  for  several  days, under 
the  influence  of  deep  religious  fervour.  During  this  sojottin  in 
the  wndemcaKiDverataudUiatbe^lieeDeipeGbitjrbvoured 
by  Cod,  who  kad  comiinined  witli  and  fnspbcd  hfm.  ThttMgh' 
out  his  life  he  professed  this  faith  in  God's  will  and  guidance, 
and  much  of  his  influence  over  his  followers  is  attributable  to 
their  belief  in  his  sincerity  and  in  his  enjoyment  of  Divine  favour. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  Tr.nnsva^tl,  pervaded  by  a 
•pint  and  faiih  not  unlike  those  which  (lis[i:i;;i.;i:  In  d  tlic  Cove- 
nanters, was  divided  in  the  early  day  s  into  three  sects.  Of  these 
the  narrowest,  most  puritanical,  and  most  bigoted  was  t.he 
Doppcr  aoa,  to  vliidiKnigcr  belonged.  Hit  Dwpcr  followiag 
mtM  ahnyi  anpindaf  Id  ha  anppait,  and  at  al  critical  tfaiea 
in  the  internal  qoandt  of  the  atato  nllled  round  him.  The 
cbaige  of  hypocrisy,  frequently  made  against  Kruger— if  by 
this  charge  is  meant  the  mere  juggling  with  religion  for  purely 
political  ends — does  not  appear  entirely  just.  The  subordina- 
tion of  reason  tc  a  .scnw  of  sufx-rilitioui  fanaticism  is  the  keynote 
of  his  character,  and  largely  the  explanation  of  his  life.  Where 
faith  b  so  profound  as  to  believe  the  Divine  guidance  all,  and 
Uk  individual  intelligence  nil,  a  roan  is  able  to  persuade  himself 
tbat  any  course  he  diooses  to  take  it  the  one  he  ia  directed  to 
take.  Where  bifDtry  is  ao  bUad^  IMIM  il  b«t  dott  in  the 
balance.  At  th«  same  time  tbefc  weit  facMeBtt  In  Knigrr's 
life  whith  but  iti  conform  to  any  Brblical  star.d.ird  he  might 
choose  to  ad<ipt  or  feel  im[Ki<ied  u[)on  him.  Even  van  Oordt,  his 
eloquent  historian  and  apol.i^ist,  is  idgr.isant  of  this  fact. 

When  the  lad,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  fights  with  the 
Matabcic  and  the  Zolos,  was  fourteen  his  family  settled  north 
of  the  Vaal  and  tvm  aaMing  thefoimdcnof  the  Transvaal  sute. 
At  tbt  «p  «f  aereotcen  Paid  foaad  hlnndf  aa  a«iiunt  field 
cornet,  at  twenty  he  was  field  comet,  and  at  fWHUy^evcA  Md 
a  command  in  an  expedition  against  tlie  Bcdiaaaa  ckbf  SecMe 
—the  expedition  Ib  vUcb  David  LMagMoatli  iiiiiiiim  hiwiw 

was  destroyed. 

In  1853  he  liH>k  pari  in  another  t'l  Liii'Ii  n  ag.iinst  Montsioa. 
When  not  fightiug  natives  ia  those  early  daya  Kniger  was 


engaged  in  distant  hunting  excursions  which  took  him  as  far 
north  as  the  Z.imbe/J.  In  iSiji  the  Tr.insv.ial  secured  the 
retognition  of  its  imk;>cni!encc  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Sand 
kiver  convention.  I"or  many  years  after  this  date  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  one  bordering  upon  anarchy,  and  Into 
the  faction  strife  which  was  continually  going  on  Krugcr  barfy 
entered.  In  1856-1851  he  JoiaedlL  W.PKUMiaa  la  Us  atttaipt 
to  aboBdi  the  dbtifct  gownuaam  la  the  TVuuvaal  and  t» 
overthrow  the  Orange  Free  State  government  and  compel  a 
federation  between  the  two  countries.  The  raid  into  the  Free 
Sl.^tc  f.;ile(I;  the  blackest  incident  in  connexion  it  was 

the  attempt  of  ilic  Preioriua  and  Kruger  party  to  induce  the 
Basuto  to  har.iss  the  Free  Slate  foncB  bddad, «Ule thqr letft 
attacking  them  in  front. 

From  this  time  forward  Krugcr's  life  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  history  of  his  cooatiy,  and  even  ia  later  yean  ol 
South  Africa,  that  a  study  of  that  Mrtory  ii  caseatlal  to  aa 
undentaadhig  el  it  (see  Tkaksvaal  and  Saam  Aibica).  In 
i8d4,  when  ^  faction  fighting  ended  and  Pietorlae  was  presi- 
dent, Krugrr  was  elected  command.irt  prneral  of  the  forces  of 
the  Trar.sv.jal.  In  i8;o  a  boundary  <li>(»utc  arose  with  the 
British  government,  which  was  settled  by  the  Keatc  award 
(1S71).  The  ilefision  caused  so  much  discontent  in  the  Trans- 
vjjI  tlmt  it  brought  about  the  <lo%vnfalI  of  President  Pretorius 
and  his  patty;  and  Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  an  educated 
Dutch  minister,  resident  in  Cape  Colony,  was  elected  lO  faOOCed 
him.  Duriog  tlie  teem  of  Bnxgea'  presidency  Kruger  appealed 
to  great  diudvaatage.  iMtead  ef  k^yally  aupporting  d* 
president  in  the  difficult  task  of  boilding  up  a  ataUe  atate, 
he  did  ewry thing  in  his  power  to  undermine  hrs  authority, 
going  so  far  as  to  urge  the  IJocrs  to  p.iy  no  ■.. Ir'..  Hi-iftcri 

was  in  ofTire.  The  faction  of  which  he  w.is  a  pmnnn  r;t  nu  niber 
was  tbielly  ro'fionsible  for  lir:nj;irg  ;'.fiout  I  hit  in.'/i.r-tr-  in  the 
government  of  the  country  which  drew  such  bitter  protest  from 
Burgers  and  terminated  in  the  annexation  by  the  British  ia 
April  1877.  At  this  period  of  Transvaal  history  it  is  impnaiflila 
to  trace  any  true  patriotism  in  the  action  of  the  majority  ef  the 
inhabitants.  The  one  Mea  of  Kruger  and  his  faction  was  to 
oust  Burgers  from  offlee  oa  any  pretext,  and,  if  possible,  to  put 
Krugcr  in  his  place.  When  the  downfall  of  Burgers  was  assured 
and  annexation  offered  itself  as  the  alternative  resulting  from 
his' downfall,  it  is  true  that  Kruger  opposed  it.  But  nutters 
had  gone  Uio  far.  Annexation  Ix-camc  an  accomplished  fact, 
nnd  Kruger  .accepted  paid  ofTice  under  ilie  Eliti-sh  government. 
He  continued,  however,  so  openly  to  agitate  for  the  retrocession 
of  the  country,  being  a  member  of  two  deputations  which  went 
to  England  cndcaToaring  to  get  the  aaneiBjlnn  annulled,  that 
la  1S78  Sir  TheophBoB  Shepatooe,  the  Wmih  admlaisnratec, 
dismissed  htm  from  Ua  aervlce.  tt  x88o  the  Boer  rebeUion 
occurred,  and  Kruger  was  one  of  the  famous  triumvirate,  of 
which  General  Pict  Joubert  and  rrctnr'us  were  the  o!h?T 
members,  who,  after  Majuba,  negotiated  the  terms  <jf  prare  on 
which  the  Pretoria  convention  of  August  1881  was  dr.iftcd.  In 
i88j  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Transvaal,  receiving  3431 
votes  as  against  1171  recorded  for  Joubert. 

In  November  1SS3  President  Kruger  again  visited  England, 
this  tine  fx  the  purpose  of  gettfag another  conN-entfOB.  Tha 
visit  waaanOMMfai,  the  London  convention,  which  for  years  was 
a  subject  of  COBtroverty,  being  granted  by  Lord  Derby  in  1884 
on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  The  government  of  the 
Transvaal  being  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  the  country 
rapidly  drifted  towards  that  state  of  national  b3nkrup!(  y  from 
which  it  had  only  been  saved  by  annexation  in  1877.  In  i.HK6,the 
year  in  which  the  Rand  mines  were  discovered.  President  Kruger 
was  by  no  meana  a  popular  man  even  among  his  own  fdlowen: 
as  an  admlnirtlBtor  of  Internal  af  airs  he  had  shown  tfaMCll 
grossly  iacovfMcBit,  and  it  was  the  ipecieai  aaccc*  at 
his  nccotlatibm  with  the  Brftlsh  gmremmeat  wMeh  had  mahied 
him  any  mr.T^ure  of  support.  In  1SS8  he  was  elected  president 
for  a  second  term  of  office.  In  iSSg  Dr.  Lcyds,  a  young  Hol- 
lander, was  appointed  state  secretary,  anri  the  system  of  stale 
mooopoUea  around  which  so  much  cotmption  grew  up  was  aoon 
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bt  (sH  coon*  of  devdopoient.  The  prindple  of  govcnuDcat 
waoBopofy  In  tiade  being  tbm  wublahcd,  Pictidcnt  Knigcr  now 
turned  bis  tttenlJon  to  the  further  aecaring  of  Boer  political 

Oionopoly.  The  Uitlandcrs  were  increasing  in  numbers,  as  well 
ntpmviding  the  state  with  a  revenue.  In  iSgo,  iSgi,  iSgi,  and 
1894  the  franchise  laws  (-.vhiih  at  the  time  of  iho  ronvcniion  were 
on  n  liberal  basis)  were  so  muilificJ  that  all  UitlandLTs  were 
practically  excluded  altogrth^  r.  In  iSgj  KrugLr  liail  to  face  a 
tbiid  presidential  election,  and  on  this  occasion  the  opposition 
be  had  raided  among  the  burfen»  largely  by  the  favouritism 
he  displayed  to  tbe  Hollander  P«ty,  was  so  sUong  that  it  was 
fully  anticipated  that  bis  more  liberal  opponent,  General  Joubcrt, 
would  be  elected.  Before  the  election  was  decided  Kruger 
look  care  to  concitl.itc  the  volksraad  members,  as  well  as  to 
fee  that  at  all  the  volksraad  clciions,  which  occurrrd  sliurtly 
before  the  prchidcnlial  election,  bis  supporter.';  were  rctvjrru-d,  or, 
If  not  returned,  that  his  opfxincnts  were  objected  to  on  sonic 
trivial  pretext,  and  by  this  means  preveiued  from  actually  silling 
in  the  volksraad  until  the  presidential  election  was  over.  The 
Hollander  and  cmieasiMHain  inAuciioe,  which  had  become  a 
strong  power  In  the  state,  was  all  In  favour  of  Pioident  Kruger. 
In  spite  of  these  facts  Kniger's  position  was  insecure.  '*  General 
Joubert  was,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  elected  by  a  very 
considerable  majority."'  But  the  figures  as  announced  Rave 
Kruger  a  majority  of  about  700  votes.  General  Joubcri  aeeu-id 
the  government  of  tanifKring  with  the  reUirns,  and  apiH-ale.! 
to  the  volksraotl.  The  appeal,  however,  was  fruitless,  and 
Kruger  retained  oiTice.  The  action  taken  by  President  Kruger 
nt  this  election,  and  bia  previous  actions  In  onstiog  President 
Burgen  and  In  abaidateiy  eidtiding  tbe  Ultlanden  from  tbe 
franchise,  all  show  that  at  any  ro5t,  in  his  opinion,  the  govenw 
ment  must  remain  a  dose  corporaiion,  and  that  while  he  lived 
be  musl  remain  at  the  head  of  it. 

From  1S77  onward  Kruger's  external  policy  was  consiitcnlly 
anti-Uritish,  and  on  every  side — in  Uechiiaf.aland,  in  Rhodesia, 
in  Zululand— he  attempted  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  the 
Transvaal  at  the  expense  ol  Great  Britain.  In  these  disputes 
he  usually  gained  something,  and  it  was  not  until  1895  that  he 
was  defidteiy  defeated  In  Ma  endeavours  to  obtain  a  seaport. 
His  internal  policy  was  blind,  recklesa  and  unscrupulous,  and 
Inevitably  led  to  disaster.  It  nuiy  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  when  reiilyiiiR  to  a  deputation  of  Uiilandt  rs,  who  desired 
to  obtain  the  Kgali  alion  of  the  use  of  the  Engli>h  language  in 
the  Transvaal.  "  This,"  said  Kruger,  "  is  my  country;  these  arc 
my  laws.  Those  who  do  not  like  to  obey  my  laws  can  leave  my 
country."  This  rejection  of  the  advances  of  the  Uitlandcrs — 
by  whose  aid  he  could  have  budt  up  a  free  and  stable  republic— 
led  to  his  downfall,  though  the  failure  of  the  Jameson  Bald  in 
the  fnt  days  of  1896  gave  him  a  signal  opportunity  to  aecure 
tbe  safety  of  Ms  count  ry  by  the  Krant  of  real  reforms.  But  the 
Raid  taught  him  no  1.  .  ii  of 
venlion  of  the  liriii, )i  t '^  --^ 
were  not  remedied. 

I»  1S9S  Kruger  was  elected  prcr^idcnl  of  the  Transvaal  for 
the  fourth  and  last  time.  In  1S99  relations  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Great  Britain  had  become  to  strained,  by  reason  of  the 
oppression  of  the  foreign  pcqHihtlon,  that  a  conference  was 
atrangcd  at  Bloemfbntein  between  Sir  Alfred  (afterwards  Lord) 
Milner,  the  high  commisuoner,  and  President  Kruger.  Kruger 
was  true  to  his  prir.i  iplt  s.  At  every  juncture  in  his  life  his 
object  had  been  to  gain  for  himself  and  his  own  narrow  policy 
evcrylluii/;  tiial  he  could,  while  conce<ling  nothing  in  return. 
It  was  for  ihii  reason  that  he  invariably  failed  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  with  Sir  John  Brand  while  the  latter  was  president 
of  tbe  Free  State.  In  1889,  the  very  year  following  President 
Brandt  death,  he  was  aUe  to  make  a  treaty  with  President  Kelts, 
his  sMCceasor,  wMcb  bound  each  ci  tbe  Boer  republics  to  assist 
tbe  other  in  case  its  independence  was  menaced,  unless  the 
quarrel  could  be  shown  to  be  an  unjust  one  on  the  part  of  the 
stale  so  menaced.  In  cffecl  it  Ixiund  the  Free  State  to  share  all 
the  hazardous  risk  of  the  reckless  anti-Briiiih  Transvaal  policy, 

'  Sir  Percy  Fiupauick,  in  TJu  Tramtaaai  Jrvm  Witkm,  cb.  iiL 


,  kind,  and  dr'pilc  the  intcr- 
it  the  L'illandcr.i'  grievances 


without  the  Free  State  itself  receiving  anything  in  return. 
Kruger  thus  achieved  ooe  of  tbe  objects  of  his  life.  With  sacb 
a  bbtory  of  apparent  success,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

the  Transvaal  president  came  to  Bloemfontein  to  meet  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  in  no  mood  for  concession.  It  is  true  that  be 
made  an  ostensible  offer  on  the  franchise  (juestiun,  but  that 
proposal  was  made  dependent  on  so  many  conditions  that  it 
was  a  palpable  sham.  Every  proposition  which  JSir  AlireJ 
Milner  made  was  met  by  the  objection  that  it  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal.  This  retort  was  President 
Kniger's  rallying  ay  whenever  be  found  bimacU  in  the  least 
degree  pressed,  either  from  witMn  or  without  the  state.  To 
admit  Uitlandcrs  to  the  franchise,  to  no  matter  bow  moderate 
a  degree,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  state.  In 
October  i'^  j<),  after  a  long  and  fruitless  corre?[>ondencc  wi;h 
the  British  government,  war  wiih  Great  Britain  was  ushered 
in  by  an  ultimatum  from  the  Transvaal.  Immediately  after 
the  ultimatum  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  were  invaded  by  the 
Boers  both  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State.  Vet  one  «l 
the  most  memorable  utterances  made  by  Kruger  at  the  Blocm> 
fontcin  conference  was  ooocbed  in  tbe  following  terms:  **  We 
follow  out  what  God  saySi  '  Accursed  be  he  thai  rcmovclh  his 
neighbour's  landmark.*  As  long  as  your  Excellency  lives  you 
will  see  that  we  shall  never  be  the  attacking  party  on  another 
man's  land."  The  course  of  the  war  that  fo!lj«ed  is  dcM;ribtd 
under  Tuansvaal.  In  looo,  Hkvemfontein  and  Pretoria  havir.g 
been  occupied  by  Briiibh  troops,  Kruger,  too  old  to  go  00 
commando,  with  the  consent  of  his  executive  proceeded  lo 
Europe^  where  he  endeavoured  to  induce  tbe  European  powcn 
to  intervene  on  bis  behalf,  bat  without  succesa. 

From  this  time  he  ceased  to  have  any  political  Influence. 
He  took  up  bis  residence  at  Utrecht,  where  he  dictated  a  record 
of  his  career,  published  in  190;  under  tho  title  of  Tii<-  iTctr.i  -rs 
of  I'litit  Kruger.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  koj  at  Clarcns 
near  Vevey,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gcre\a,  whlihtr  he 
had  gone  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  was  buried  at  Pretoria 
on  the  following  i6lh  of  December,  Ding.ian's  Day,  the  anni- 
versaw  of  tbe  day  in  1838  when  the  Boers  crushed  the  Zuln 
king  Dhi0tan— «  fight  In  whidi  Kragcr,  then  a  bd  of  thirteen, 
had  taken  part.  Kruger  was  thrice  manicd,  and  had  a  large 
family.  His  second  wife  died  in  1S91.  When  he  went  to 
Europe  he  left  his  third  wife  in  Lord  Roberts's  custody  at  Pre- 
toria, but  she  gradually  failed,  and  died  there  (July  icjoi).  It 
was  in  her  grave  that  the  body  of  her  hll^!^>nd  was  laid.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  a  statue  to  President  Kruger  at  Prelcrii 
was  erected,  it  was  by  .Mrs.  Krugcr's  wish  that  the  hat  was  left 
open  at  the  top,  in  order  thai  the  rain-water  might  collect  there 
for  the  Urds  to  drink. 

See  J.  F.  van  Oordt,  P.  Knutrmieebtomsl  J.  Zvid-AJrihaaJuAt 
Republitk  (Amsterdam,  iSqBj;  the  Memoirt  already  mrntioned; 
F.  R.  Stntham,  Paul  Kruffr  and  hit  Timrs  (1R0.H);  and,  amoos 
works  with  a  wider  »ct>pc,  G.  M.  Thcil,  Uiiloty  of  Sotilh  AJrui 
(for  cvojsts  down  lo  187J  only);  Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpalrick,  Tkr  TVammoI 
from  iri//ii>i  (lH<jo);  I  !ir  Timet  lltilory  of  Ike  War  in  SomA  AJHu 
(ii>oo-9);  and  A.  V.  Iliilicr,  South  Afruan  Stmditt  (1900). 

KBUGERSDORP,  a  town  of  the  Tkaoivaal,  21  m.  N.W.  of 
Johannesburg  by  raiL  Fop.  (1904),  20,073,  of  whom  6946  were 
wMtcs.  It  is  boOt  on  the  Witwateivand  at  an  devation  el 
5709  ft.  above  tbe  sea,  and  is  a  mining  centre  ol  soneimpanancr. 

It  is  also  the  starling-point  of  a  railway  to  Zeetust  and  Mafefciag. 

Krugcrsdorp  was  founded  in  iSS;  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Rand  and  is  named  after  I'n  iifuit  Kruj^er. 
Within  the  municipal  area  is  the  Paardckraal  m(i;,i;nH  nt  ern  t(  J 
to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  Huers  under  Andries 
Prctorius  in  iSjSover  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  and  on  the  i6th 
of  December  each  year,  kept  as  a  public  holiday,  large  numbers 
of  Boers  asiemfale  at  tbe  monument  to  eelebnte  tbe  event. 
Here  in  December  t88o  a  great  meeting  of  Boers  resolved  again 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  Tbe  formal 
proclamation  was  made  on  Dingaan  •s  Day,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill  in  18S1  that  \-ict0Ty  wis  also 
commemorated  at  Paardckr:»al  on  the  j6th  of  Dc-ceml>cr.  TTre 
monument,  which  was  damaged  during  tbe  war  of  1899-1902, 
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was  Ktlored  by  the  Briti<sh  authontt'cs.  It  was  at  Doomkop, 
UtU  Krugersdorp,  that  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  and  bis  "  raiders  " 
tmwadcwd  to  ConaMUKUal  Kct  Cronje  oa  Uw  and  of  Jannuy 
t896  (mo  TuamtMs  Bitlir^,.  At  Stcrkfooltia,  S  m.  KM. 
of  KrugeTadnp^  ut  •  Hmfiiionft  cavca  coouinint  bcnllfnl 
stalaclites. 

KRUHAU  (in  Czech,  Krumlot),  is  a  town  in  Bohemia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau  (Vitava).  It  has  about  8000 
inhabitants,  partly  of  Czech,  partly  of  CFcrman  nritionility. 
Krumau  is  principally  celebrated  because  its  ancient  castle 
Ms  long  tbe  stronghold  of  the  Rosenberg  family,  known  also 

pami  s  row,  tbe  lordt  of  the  tow.  Hcaiy  IL  of  RoMDbeis 
<d*  sjte)  «ts  tlie  fbit  manber  of  the  fanfly  to  foide  at  Xnumra. 
Wa  MO  Feter  I.  (d.  1349)  raised  tbe  place  to  tlie  rank  of  a  city. 
The  last  two  nkembcrs  of  the  family  were  two  brothers,  William, 
created  prinrc  of  I'rsini-Roscribcrj?  in  1556  (d.  15'.:!),  and  Peter 
Vole,  who  plavLil  a  vltv  l.ir^c  pari  in  Bohemian  history.  Their 
librarian  wai  Wtt.r l-^Ia,  lin-^an,  who  has  left  a  valuable  work  on 
the  annals  of  the  Rosenberg  family.  Peter  Vok  of  Rosenberg,  a 
strong  adherent  of  the  Utraquiat  party,  sold  Knunau  shortly 
before  his  death  (i6ti),  became  the  Jetuits  bad  csfabK^lntd 
tbefBsdves  in  the  aettfibooriiood. 

-  The  lordship,  ODO  ei  the  OMM  cxtcaitve  im  the  aoiiaTCbr,  was 

bought  by  the  emperot  Rudolph  n.  for  his  natural  son,  Julitis 

of  Austria.  In  16:2  the  emperor  Ferdinand  H.  presented  the 
lordship  to  his  minister,  Hans  I'lriih  %'ori  KKgcnbcrR,  and  in 
i6js  raised  it  to  thr  rank  of  an  hereditary  duchy  in  his  favour. 
From  the  Eggenberg  family  Krumau  passed  in  1719  to  Prince 
Adam  Frans  Karl  of  Schwarzenbcr;;,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Knunau  in  1723.  Tbe  head  of  the  Schwarzenbcrg  family 
beaia  the  title  of  duke  of  Knmau.  Tbe  costlo,  one^ot^^he 

See  W.  Bretati.  2jM  FAm  t  Rumbuht  QJU  d  WKkm  of 

RoacnberK),  184? :  alw  ZhM  Pdrn  VaU  »  JtMntarte  (I  ttaef  FMer 

Vck  of  Ru_.  f.i-LTi:),  1880. 

KRUUBACHEIt,  CARL  (1856-1900),  German'  Byzantine 
scholar,  was  bom  at  KUmach  in  Bavaria  on  the  13rd  of  Sep- 
tember 1856.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Munich 
and  Leipzig,  and  bdd  the  profcaaofship  of  the  middle  age  and 
■Mdam  Gicek  ttwfMa*  >ad  Uteiataie  in  the  fonacr  Iiom  i<97 
to  Ua  death.  Hb  cicatcst  iradi  Is  bbCbdWcAlf  dlfrijnoffii*- 
actm  Liiuraiur  (from  Justiidaa  to  tbe  fall  of  tbe  Eastern 
Empire,  145  ;).  a  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1897, 
w  ith  (he  ( ihil.i'jor.ir  iiju  of  A.  Ehrhard  (section  on  theoloRv)  and 
H.  Gckcr  (gcni-ral  ski  ti  h  of  Byzantine  liir.tory,  a.d.  3gS-U53)- 
The  value  of  the  wi  rk  i?  greatly  cnham  rd  by  the  elaborate 
bibliographies  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  a 
apccial  supplement.  Krumbachcr  also  founded  the  BytatUini- 
wtkt  ZtUttirift  (itoa)  and  the  Byuminisdus  Anku  (189S). 
Be  tiaidkd  eatenttvdy  and  the  nsulu  of  a  Journey  to  Greece 
appeared  in  his  GritcUtthe  Rntt  (1886).  Other  works  by  him 
an:  Casia  (1S07),  a  treatise  on  a  gth-century  Byzantine 
peetess,  with  the  fragments;  Michael  Gtykas  (iSoi);  "Die 
griechischc  Littcratur  dcs  Mittclalters"  in  P.  Huiucbcrg's 
JPic  KulUir  dvr  Gcgtnuart,  i.  8  (1905);  Das  Problem  dcr  neu- 
grkchiicken  Schrijtsprache  (igoj),  in  which  he  strongly  opposed 
tbe  efforts  of  the  puri>ts  to  iniro  luLC  the  classical  style  into 
modem  Greek  literature,  and  Populin  AufsO^ic  (1900). 
'  KRUMKN  (KaooKEN,  Kaooaoys,  Kaus,  or  Cxoos),  a  negro 
people  of  the  Wcat  Coeet  of  Africa.  Xhqr  doett  in  vfllajiea 
scattered  along  the  coaet  el  liberie  fram  bebw  Ifombvia 
nearly  to  Cape  Palmas.  The  name  has  been  wrongly  derived 
from  the  English  word  "  crew."  with  reference  to  the  f.act  that 
KruHT-n  were  the  first  \\\st  Afriian  [h;ii|)1c  to  take  service  in 
European  vessels.  It  is  probably  from  Kraoh,  the  primitive 
Bane  of  Mie  of  their  tribes.  Under  Kmmcn  arc  now  grou(>ed 
many  kindred  tribes,  the  Grebo,  Basa,  Nifu,  kc,  who  collec- 
tively number  some  40,000.  The  Krus  proper  live  in  the  narrow 
itrip  of  coast  between  tbe  Sino  river  and  Cape  PalaiaB»  where 
■re  their  five  cUef  villages,  Kmbcr,  littb  Xn,  Sattra  Km, 
Nana  Km  aad  KlBf  WUiaai^  Tern.  Hey  are  twdatoMHy 


from  the  interior,  but  have  long  been  noted  as  skflfiJ  seamen 
and  daring  fishermen.  They  are  a  stout,  musctilar,  broad« 
chested  race,  probably  the  sMMt  robust  of  African  peopice. 
They  have  troe  negro  fcaturea  ihln  of  a  bhia-bladt  hoe  and 

woolly  and  abundant  hair.  Tbe  women  are  of  a  lighter  shade 
than  negro  women  generally,  and  in  scvcriil  respects  come 
much  nearer  to  a  European  standard.  Morally  as  well  as 
physically  the  Krumcn  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
in  Africa.  They  are  honcil,  brave,  proud,  so  passionately  fond 
of  freedom  thai  they  will  starve  or  drown  themselves  to  escape 
capture,  and  have  never  trafficked  la  slaves.  Politically  the 
Krus  aie  divided  into  small  commonweal  lbs,  each  with  an 
benditaiy  chief  irfiose  duty  is  simply  to  lepreieBt  the  people  bi 
their  dealings  with  strangers.  The  real  government  is  vested 
in  the  elders,  who  wear  as  insignia  iron  rings  on  their  legs. 
Their  president,  the  head  fetish-man,  guards  the  national 
symbols,  and  his  house  is  sanctuary  for  offenders  lill  their  guilt 
is  proved.  Personal  properly  is  HlIiI  in  Lun.raon  by  c.ich  family. 
Land  also  is  communal,  but  the  rights  ol  the  actual  cu1ii\ator 
cease  only  when  he  fails  to  farm  it. 

At  14  or  IS  the  Kru  "  beys  "  eagerly  contract  themselves  Sot 
voyagca  of  twelve  or  eigihtMn  months.  Generally  they  pvcler 
work  near  at  huot,  tad  as»  to  he  foond  on  abnost  every  sUp 
tradmf;  on  the  Guinea  ooasL  As  leoa  as  they  have  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  wife  they  return  home  and  r,  ttlc  down. 
Krumcn  ornanunt  their  fates  with  tribal  marks — bl.ttk  or  blue 
lines  on  the  forehead  and  from  i-.ir  to  car.  They  tattoo  their 
arms  and  mutilate  tbe  incisor  teeth.  As  a  rare  they  arc 
singularly  intelligent,  and  exhibit  their  enterprise  in  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast.  Sierra  Leone,  Grand  Bassa  and 
Momowiaall  have  their  Kru  towns.  Dr  BIcck  classifies  the  Kru 
laagnni  wttb  the  Mandingo  family,  and  ia  this  he  is  followed 
by  DrR.  G.  Latham;  Dr  KOllc,  who  published  a  Km  graannar 

(t'-^T consiflrrs  it  as  distinct. 

"^1-  A  (':•  Quafrcfagrs  and  E.  T.  Haray,  Crania  ethniea,  ix.  3<3 
(1  ^7S  - ;  Schlagintweit-Sakunlunaki,  in  the  Sitzuifsberichie  « 
the  acadcjiiy  at  Munich  (tSTS):  Nicholas,  in  Bull,  la  Soc.  i'Aif 
throp.  (Paris,  187a):  J,  BatUkoicr.  Rmttbildtr  ant  l/AtHm  (Lcidca. 
1890) :  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Ubtria  (London,  1906}. 

KRUMMACHER.  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  (1767-1845).  Gcnnaa 
theologian,  waa  born  oa  the  xjth  of  July  i7iG7  at  Tecklenbnrg^ 
WcstphaUa.  Bavbig  stodted  theohigy  at  Lingen  and  Halk, 
he  became  successively  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  IfOrs 
(t7Q3).  profesmr  of  theology  at  Duisburg  (iSoo),  preacher  at 
Crcfeld,  and  afterwards  at  Kcttwig,  Consis'.orialralh  and  super- 
intendent in  Bcrnburfi,  and,  after  dcclininf;  an  invitation  to  the 
university  of  Bonn,  pastr-r  tif  lb-  .\nvp:'riu?kin  In:  in  Utcnu-n 
(182.1).  He  died  at  Bremen  on  the  i.ith  of  Afjril  1S15.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  religious  works,  but  is  best  knOWB 
by  bis  Parabeln  (1805;  9th  ed.  1876;  Eng.  trans.  1844). 

A  W.  MAller  published  his  Hfe  and  letters  fai  1849^ 

Hb  bretber  Goniauu  Davn  Kaamuem  (>9y4->9|7)i 

who  studied  theology  at  Duisburg  andbecaaw  pastor  successive 

in  B&rl  (1798),  WfUfrath  (1801)  and  ISbeffeld  (1816),  was  the 
leader  of  the  "pietists"  of  Wupperthal,  and  published  ■;(\cti1 
volumes  of  sermons,  including  one  entitled  Die  Wander uni^di 
Israels  durch  d.  Wusle  nach  Kanaan  (1834). 

FaiCDKlCH  WiLHEtM  Kbl  mm\chlr  (1796-186.S),  son  of  Tried- 
rich  Adolf,  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  became 
aMlaraaoo«rivelyatftaakiort(i8i9},Ruhrort(i823),Gcmarkc, 
»earBanMaiBtteWl|ifMt]aa(i8e5).aod£lberfeld(iS34)-  In 
1847  he  received  aa  ■Bpefalawaf  to  tbe  Trinity  Cbarch  ia 
Berlin,  and  in  i8$3  be  became  coort  chapfadn  at  FMsdan.  He 
w.as  an  influcnli.i!  prrir, j't  i  f  (he  Evangelical  Alliance.  His 
best-known  works  are  iJ:ai  dcr  Titifhit^r  (183S-1833;  6lh  cd. 
1874;  Eng.  trans.  1838);  Elisa  (1837)  an-l  Das  Passionsbuch .  drr 
leidende  Ckrislus  (1854,  in  English  The  ^ujicring  Saviour,  1.S70). 
His  Autobiography  was  published  in  i860  (Eng.  trans.  1871). 

EiDL  WWDOM  Kaumucan  (1798-1886),  another  son,  was 
bamatinh»ias99S>  b  1841  he  becaaie  paaler  ia  Doiibuig. 
He  wnta^  wvm        wiA»,.Umwuwmm  wm  iMikm 
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Werken  (1853).   His  son  Hcnnann  (1828-1890),  who  was  ap- 
pointed CoMistorialrath  in  Stettin  in  1877,  WU  the  tatthor  «f 
DaOick**  LtbtH  in  Nmdammka  {tin). 
•  KRUtT,  AiraiD  (t8»-i887),  Gecintn  metalliirgist,  was 

born  at  Essen  on  the  36th  of  ^tifl  tSts.  His  father,  Friedikh 
Krupp  (17S7-1826),  had  purchased  a  small  forge  in  that  town 
about  1810,  an<l  dcvotetl  himself  to  the  problem  of  manufactur- 
ing  cast  steel;  but  though  (hat  pM  liut  was  put  on  the  market 
by  him  in  1815.  it  commandL<l  but  Little  sale,  ami  ihc  I:rm  was 
far  from  prosperous.  After  his  death  the  works  were  carried 
on  by  his  widow,  and  Alfred,  as  the  eldest  son,  found  himself 
oblifed,  a  boy  ol  fourteen,  to  leave  *chool  and  undertake  their 
dinctinu  F«r  Bmqr  yean  ids  efforts  met  with  little  success, 
and  th*  eoocan,  vhich  in  1845  caplogrid  «nly  us  vstkinen, 
didiaffcdyiBewthanpayitaway..  Btt  fa  TS47  Xnpp  made  n 
J  pdr.  muzilc  loadinp  R-jri  of  cast  steel,  and  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  London  in  i8^i  he  exhibited  a  solid  flawless  ingot  of 
cost  steel  weighing  2  tons.  This  exhibit  caused  a  sensation  in 
the  industriaJ  world,  and  the  Essen  works  sprang  into  fame. 
Another  successful  invention,  the  manufacture  of  weldlcss  steel 
tint  for  railway  vehicles,  was  introduced  soon  afterwards. 
Tlw  profits  derived  from  these  and  other  steel  manufactures 
wen  devoted  to  the  of  the  woiksand  to  the  devclop- 

neat  of  Uw  aitflfciy  wftb  wludi  tbe  nuat  of  Knipp  is  espedaliy 
associated  (see  Ordnance).  The  model  settiencBt,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  features  of  the  Krupp  works,  was  started 
in  the  'sixiics,  when  difficulty  began  to  be  found  in  housing  the 
increasing  number  of  workmen;  and  now  there  are  various 
"colonies,"  practically  separate  villages,  dottud  .ibout  lo  the 
•Ottth  and  south-west  of  the  town,  with  schoob,  Libraries,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  dubs,  stores,  &c.  The  policy  also  was  adopted 
«f  acquiring  inn  and  coal  mines,  so  tliat  the  fiim  might  have 
OMMMitd  of  mppBsi  of  the  inw  material  ic(|uind  fof  na  opeiap 
Ikoi.  Alfoad  l^npp,  who  was  luiown  as  the  "  Cannon  King," 
died  at  Esten  on  the  14th  of  July  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son,  Fricdrii  h  Alfred  Krupp(iS54-ioo.-),  who  v.as  l>orn 
at  Essen  on  the  i7lh  of  I-'ehrunry  1854.  The  latter  ilevoted 
himself  10  the  fmanci.^1  rather  than  to  the  technical  side  of  the 
bubincss,  and  under  him  it  again  underwent  enormous  expansion. 
Among  other  things  he  in  1896  leased  the  "  Gcrmania  "  ship- 
building yard  at  Kiel,  and  in  1902  it  passed  into  the  complete 
ownership  of  the  firm.  In  the  latter  year,  which  was  also  (he 
ynr  of  hit  death,  on'the  asndof  November,  the  total  namber 
of  men  emfdoycd  at  Esscb  and  its  anodatcd  works  was  over 
40,000.  His  cider  daughter  Bertha,  who  succeeded  him,  «*as 
married  in  October  1906  to  Dr  Gustav  von  liohlrn  tind  Halbach, 
who  on  thai  occasiori  received  the  right  to  bear  the  nimc 
Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach.  The  cnornn  us  increase  in  the 
Gi  rrmn  navy  ijivolved  further  cxp.iir-iuii  in  the  operations  of 
the  Krupp  firm  as  laaoufacturcrs  of  the  armour  plates  and  guns 
icqniiedHrtbeaMrihlps,and  in  1908  its  capita^  then  standing 
nt  £9,000,000,  was  augmented  by  £2,500^0001. 

XMnmSTBRll.  ADAM  IVAN  (1770-iM).  Rwslan  navl- 
flttor,  hgrdsanapher  and  admiial,  was  bora  at  Haggud  in 
Esthonia  on  the  19th  of  November  1770.  In  1785  he  entered  the 
corps  of  naval  cadets,  after  leaving  which,  in  17SS,  with  the 
grade  of  mid.Khipman,  he  served  in  the  war  against  Sweden. 
Having  been  appointed  to  5er\'e  in  the  British  (Icet  for  .several 
years  (1793-1799).  he  visited  America,  India  and  China.  After 
publishing  a  paper  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  direct  com- 
munication betweaa  Rwaia  and  China  by  Ci^  Horn  and  the 
CapeotGoodllopi^hgiiManMinMdtagrlheempeforAleKanderl. 
10  makn  a  voyage  to  the  «mC  coast  of  Asia  to  endeavour  to 
catijroot  the  project.  TwoEoglfah  ships  were  bought,  in  which 
the  expedition  left  Kronstadt  in  August  1803  and  proccrdrd  by 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  I^lands  to  Kamchatka,  and  thcntc 
to  Japan.  Returning  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope, 
after  an  extended  series  of  explorations,  Krusenstcrn  reaehed 
Krunstadt  in  August  1806,  his  being  the  first  Russian  ex- 
pedition to  circumnavigate  the  world.  The  empeior  conferred 
several  honours  upon  him.  and  he  ultimate  bscasse  admiral. 
As  director    the  Russian  nav^l  school 


tucful  work.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  sdeotiic  committee 
of  the  marine  depaitment,  and  his  contrivance  for  counter- 
acting the  biflaenee  of  the  iion  in  vessels  on  the  oempam  «nt 
adopted  inthe  navjr.  Hediedtt]tc«al«nthe«4th«f  Angmt 

1846. 

Krusenstcm's  V<^ge  RouBdlht  World  in  1801-1806  was  pubUthed 
at  St  PMersburg  in  1810-1814,  in  x  vol*.,  with  (oUo  atlas  of  104 
plate*  and  maps  (Eng.  ed.,  2  «da.  1813;  French  ed..  a  vob, 
artd  atlas  of  30  plates,  1830).  His  aanativc  contai—  a  food  aaa| 

important  discoveries  and  recttficatioot.  especially  la  the  Mgleo  « 

Japan,  and  the  contributions  made  by  the  v'arioui  uvantSWBesf 
much  scientific  importanrf.  A  v.ilu.ililr  work  is  his  Atlat  ittOlt$t 
Poiifiquf,  with  its  accomjunyini;  KautU  dti  mimoitrs  hydrogn^ 
phu/urL  (S-  I'iti-tiburg,  l»J4-iH77).  S^e  Vtmotr  by  hi-.  ri.iii£hter, 
Madame  Charlotte  Bemhardi,  translated  by  Sir  Joba  Rou  (iSjft). 

MUIHIVMI  (or  KbtMbvm^,  «  town  of  SMrvia,  lying  in  a 

fertile  region  of  hills  and  dales  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Srrviia 
Morava.  Pop.  (1900),  about  10,000.  Krushcvats  is  the  capiij 
of  a  department  bearing  the  same  name,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  tobacco,  hemp,  tiax,  grain  and  livestock,  for  the  sale  of  which 
it  possesses  about  a  dozen  markets.  It  was  in  Krushcvats  that 
the  last  Servian  tsar,  Lazar,  assembled  his  anny  to  maick 
against  the  Turks,  and  lose  his  empire,  at  Kosovo,  in  tjSp. 
The  site  of  his  palace  is  maiked  by*  ndnedcndoeucaNitainiag 
a  fragment  of  the  tower  of  Queen  MObsa,  «bfther,-acooiding  ti 
legend,  tidings  of  the  defeat  were  brati^  her  by  crows  from  At 
battlefield.  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a  church,  dating  fien 
the  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan  (i.;j6-i.?s6),  with  beautiful  rose 
windows  and  with  imperial  (Kacocks,  dragons  and  eagles 
,sr-.ilp;urcd  on  the  w.ilU,  Several  old  Turkish  houses  were  Ui't 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2oLh  century,  besides  an  ancient  Turkuh 
fountain  and  bath. 

KSHATTBIYA.  one  of  the  four  ori|^  Indian  castes,  ths 
other  time  bdng  the  Braliman,  the  Va^ra  and  the  Stidra.  Ik 
Kahntttlya  was  the  warrior  caste,  and  their  function  was  Is 
protect  the  people  and  abstain  from  sensual  pleasures.  Oi 

the  rise  of  Brahniin  ascendancy  the  Kshaitriyas  were  rcpresttd, 
and  their  consequent  revolt  gave  rise  to  Ikiddhism  and  Jainista, 
the  founders  of  both  these  religions  belonging  to  the  Kshaltrni 
caste.  Though,  according  to  tradition,  the  Kshattriyas  mrtt 
all  exterminated  by  Parasurama,  the  rank  is  now  conceded  to 
the  modern  Rajputs,  and  also  to  the  ruling  families  of  native 
states.   (Sec  Caste.) 

KIIBAli,ariveraf  saatbcmRasiia,riringon  the  W.siopeaf 
the  Elbmz,  im  the  Caocssus,  at  an  altitude  of  13.930  ft.,  laeH 
down  the  N.  face  of  the  Caucasus  as  a  mountain  torrent,  but 
upon  getting  down  to  the  lower-lying  steppe  country  S.  of 
J?t.Tvropol  it  turns,  at  1075  ft.  altitude,  towards  the  N.W, 
and  eventually,  assuming  a  westerly  course,  enters  the  Culf 
of  Kyzyl-tabh,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of 
Kerch.  Its  lower  course  lies  for  some  distance  through  marshes, 
where  in  times  of  overflow  its  breadth  increases  from  the  oocwl 
TOO  ft.  to  over  half  a  mile.  Its  total  length  is  joo  m.,  the  ant 
of  ftsbarinst,4aosq.ni.  Itbnav^bhiDratcainentenm* 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  its  tributary,  the  Labs  (loo  m.  bn^ 
This,  like  its  other  aflluents,  the  Byetaya  (15$  m.),  Urnp,  sad 
Great  ani!  Little  Zclenchuk,  joins  it  from  the  left.  The  Kubia 
is  the  ar.ticnt  Hypanis  and  \'ardancs  and  the  IShi^hche  of  the 
Circassians. 

KUBAii.  a  province  of  Russian  Caucasia,  having  the  Sea  of 
Aaov  OB  the  W.,  the  territ(»y  of  Don  Coasacks  on  the  N.,  the 
govenment  of  Staviopol  and  the  piovince  of  Teiek  on  the  £., 
and  the  gmnmcnt  of  Kutals  and  the  Blade  Sen  district  on  thi 
S.  nnd  8.W.  It  thus  eantaios  the  low  and  maidky  kwlanii 
on  tlie  Sea  of  Atot,  the  western  portion  of  the  fertile  steppes 
of  northern  Cauc.u^ia,  and  the  northern  s!of>c^  of  the  Caucasus 
range  from  its  norlh-wcst  cTtrcmity  to  the  Elbruz,  The  .irci 
is  36.370  sq.  m.  On  the  south  the  provi.Tcc  includes  the  parallr) 
ranges  of  the  Black  Mountains  (Kara  dagh),  ^000  to  6000  it 
high,  which  an  iuteiaected  by  gorges  that  grow  deeper  and  wider 
as  the  main  range  is  approached.  Owing  to  a  relatively  wet 
climate  and  nimierous  streams,  these  mountains  are  dcnvly 

the  shadow  of  vfakfa  a  tUA 
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udctgrawth  of  rhododendrons,  "  CauciitaB  p«lflBS  "  (Buxus 
Mmptnimu),  ivy,  clmnaUi,  ftc,  devtIo|w»M»  m  nodcr  the 
forcits  •InoM  fmpunble.  TbcM  cavor  altagaUwr  anily  m% 

of  the  aggregate  area.  Wide,  treeless  plains,  hen  looo  to 
3000  ft.  high,  stretch  north  of  the  KubaO,  and  are  profusely 
watered  by  that  river  and  its  many  tributaries — the  Little  anJ 
Great  Zelcnchuk,  L'rup,  l-aba,  Byclaya,  Pshish  — mountain 
torrents  that  ru^h  through  narrow  gorges  from  the  Caucasus 
nag/t.  In  its  lower  course  the  KubaA  forms  a  wide,  low  delta, 
csvcnd  will)  rushes,  iMunti-d  by  wild  boar,  sod  very  unhealthy. 
The  auM  chmcUriaUci  mack  the  low  piaiiift  on  tiie  cut  «<  the 
SMof  Aaov,  dottad  ovcririth nanenw NB»4t«|mt  kkct. 
Malaria  is  the  caanqr  of  these  regkms,  and  is  cspedaUy  deadly 
on  the  Tamafi  PeniiBtlla,  as  also  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
■ad  middle  Kubaft. 

There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Kubaft  and  its  tribut ariis,  but  its  extraction  is  still  insignificant 
(ka»  than  10,000  tons  per  annum).  Petroleum  wells  exist  in  t  he 
dbtikt  of  lUBuipt  but  tlw  batt  an  in  tke  Tamaft  Peninsula, 
wfeera  thcgr  cufa  over  590  aq.  at  Xm  on*,  lilver  and  sine 
■re  fomid;  ahbastcr  b  eitracted,  aa  alw  ioine  salt,  aoda  and 
Epsom  salts.  The  best  mioenl  vaten  are  at  Psekup  and 
Tamafl,  where  there  are  also  numbenof  mud  volcanoes,  ranging 
from  small  hillocks  to  hills  365  ft.  high  and  more.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  in  the  plains,  parts  of  which  consist  of  black  earth 
and  arc  being  rapidly  populated. 

The  population  reached  1,938,419  in  1897.  of  whom  1,788,622 
wen  ftiMiaaa,  13,926  Armenians,  3o,tj7  Greeka  aad  90,778 
GcnnaBS.  There  were  at  Uw  larna  date  945,1873  woiiwb,  and 
only  1^.486  people  lived  is  towns.  The  catinated  populatloii 
in  1906  was  3,275,400.  The  aborigines  were  represented  by 
100,000  Circassians,  5000  Nogai  Tatars  and  some  Ossetes. 
The  Circassians  or  Adyghc,  who  formerly  occujiicd  the  mountain 
valleys,  were  compelled,  after  the  Russian  conquest  in  i$6i, 
either  to  settle  on  the  flat  land  or  to  emigrate;  those  who 
refused  to  move  voluntarily  were  driven  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Most  of  them  (nearly  300,000)  emigrated 
to  Tutk^,  where  tbqr  fonned  the  Basbi-bazouka.  •  Pcaaaats 
from  the  Intctior  pco^riaces  of  Rnasta  occupied  the  plafna  of 
the  Kubaft,  and  they  now  number  over  1,000,000,  while  the 
Kuban  Cossacks  in  1807  numbered  804,372  (405.428  women). 
In  pniiit  of  iiligion  90%  of  the  population  were  in  1897 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  4%  Raskolniks  and 
Other  Christians  and  5-4%  Mahommcflans,  the  rest  being  Jews. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  chief  crop  (nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
total  area  itodcr  onpa  are  under  wheat);  rye,  oau,  barlqr, 
nOlet,  ladiaa  canv  leaw  das  and  potatoes,  as  also  tobaceoi,  ate 
grown.  Agrtciihiiral  maddnery  is  largely  employed,  aad  the 
province  is  a  reserve  granary  for  Russia.  Livestock,  especially 
sheep,  is  kept  in  l.uj,'e  numbers  on  the  steppes.  Bee-keeping  is 
general,  and  g.irdcnmK  \  irK--j;r<iv.  Iiig  are  sprca'lii.;;  r  .ipidly. 
Fishing  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azuv,  as  also  in  the  KubaA,  is 
important. 

Two  main  linea  of  railway  intersect  the  province,  one  running 
M.W.  to  S.E.,  from  RoatOV  to  Vladikavkaz,  and  another  starting 
from  the  former  aetb-waatwaida  to  NovotoeMysk  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  tlie  provtace  Is  dMded  latb  seven 

districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  popuhitions  in 
1897,  arc  Ekaterinodar,  capital  of  the  province  (65^697),  Anapa 
(6676),  Labinsk  liatalpashinsk  (SlO^,  Maflkep  (34,191), 

Teinryuk  (14,476)  and  Vcisk  (35,446). 

The  history  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  various  native 
tribct,  aad  their  lansuage  aad  woishlp  before  the  iatroduction 
of  Mabomnedaaiia,  remain  aUmk|iafelatbele|aMhof  the 
Caucasus.  The  peidnrala  of  Tamafi,  a  land  teeming  with  relics 
of  ancient  Greek  colonists,  has  been  occupied  successively  by  the 
Cimmerians,  Sarmatians.,  Khazars,  Mont^f  ls  and  other  nations. 
The  Genoese,  who  established  an  extensive  trade  in  the  13th 
century,  were  expelled  by  the  Turks  in  i.jS.},  and  in  1784  Russia 
obtained  by  treaty  the  entire  peninsula  and  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  KubaA,  the  latter  being  g  ranted  by  Cat  he- 
tinelLin  1791  totheCoiaackiof  the  Dnieper.  TheacMnawaccd 
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the  bloody  strugf^  irftb  the  Circaaiiaaa,  a^ilcb  ceatfwMd  for 
more  than  half  a  eeatury.  Not  oa^y  deoiettic,  but  even  field 
work,  is  condncted  OMMtiy  by  the  wonea,  who  are  remarkable 
for  thdr  phyikal  atreagth  and  endurance.  The 
taineers,  known  under  the  general  name  of  Circa.s.si.ins,  but 
locally  distinguished  as  the  Karachai,  Ahadsikh,  Kbakuchy, 
Shapsugh,  have  greatly  altered  their  mode  of  life  since  the 
pacification  of  the  Caucasus,  still,  ho\sc\  Lr,  maintaining  Mahom- 
medanism,  speaking  their  vernacular,  and  strictly  observing  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Exports  include  wheat,  tobacco, 
leather,  wool,  petroleum,  timber,  hsh,  salt  and  live  cattle; 
iaqwits,  dry  food%  greoery  aad  baidnare.  Local  faidnsliy  la 
limited  to  a  lew  .taaaedee,  pclnleam  refineries  and  i^t 
distilleries.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KUBEUK,  JAN  (188&-  ),  Bohemian  violinist,  was  born 
near  Prague,  of  humble  parentage.  He  learnt  the  violin  from 
childhood,  and  appeared  in  public  at  I'ruj^uc  in  iSS3,  subsequently 
being  trained  at  the  Conservatorium  by  the  famous  teacher 
Oliakar  Sev£ik.  From  him  he  learnt  an  extraordinary  tech- 
nique^ and  from  189S  onwards  his  genius  was  accUiined  at 
oonoaita  thnm^wat  Europe.  Be  fint  speared  la  Loadao  la 
1900,  and  in  America  in  1901,  creating  a  Jarere  evcqrvluK, 
In  1003  he  married  the  Countess  Czaky  SsdI. 

KUBERA  (or  Kuvera),  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  wealth. 
Originally  he  appears  as  king  of  the  powers  of  evil,  a  kind  of 
Pluto.  His  home  is  Alaka  in  Mount  Railasa,  and  his  garden, 
the  world's  treasu re-bouse,  is  Chaitratalha,  on  Mount  Mandara. 
Kubera  is  half-brother  to  the  deOHin  Kataaa,  aad  wu  drives 
from  Ceylon  by  the  latter* 

KDBLAI  XiUV  (or  %Mii,  ae  the  supreoie  ruler  deaceaded 
from  Jen gh iz  was utually  distinctively  termed  in  the  13th  century) 
(1216-1204),  the  most  eminent  of  the  successors  of  Jenghis 
(Chinghiz),  and  the  founder  of  tlu-  Mongol  dynasty  in  China. 
lie  was  the  second  son  of  Tulc,  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Jcnghiz  by  his  favourite  wife.  Jenghlz  was  succeeded  in  the 
khanship  by  his  third  son  Okkodai,  or  Ogdai  (1139),  he  by  hia 
son  Kuyuk  (1346),  and  Kuyuk  by  Manga,  ddcat  ean  of  TuilM 
(ia$a).  Kublai  waa  bom  in  iai6,  and,  young  aa  he  wae,  toidc 
pert  with  hia  youager  brother  HulagQ  (aftctwaida  contjuerar 
of  the  caliph  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia) 
in  the  last  campaign  of  Jenghiz  (1226-27).  The  Mongol  poetical 
chronicler,  Sanang  Sctzen,  riturils  a  trailition  that  Jinjiln/. 
himself  on  his  deathbed  discerned  young  Kublai's  promise 
and  predicted  his  distinction. 

Northern  China,  Cathay  as  it  was  called,  had  been  partially 
conquered  by  Jenghiz  himself,  and  the  conquest  had  been 
Idlowed  up  till  the  Kin  or  "  golden  "  dyaeaty  el  Tatara,  rciiping 
at  K'ai-fteg  Fta  oa  the  Ydew  SIver,  were  completely  subju- 
gated (1234).  But  China  south  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang  remained 
many  years  bter  subject  to  the  native  dynasty  of  Si/ng,  reigning 
at  the  great  city  of  Lingan,  or  Kinsai  {Kin^  si',  " capital"), 
now  known  as  Hang-chow  Fu.  Operations  to  subdue  this 
region  had  commenced  in  1235,  but  languished  till  Mangu'a 
accession.  Kublai  was  then  named  his  brother's  lieutenant  la 
Cathay,  and  eperatbns  were  resuip.ed.  By  udMt  seems  a  vait 
and  risky  strategy,  of  which  the  notivea  are  oet  quite  clear, 
the  first  campaign  of  Kublai  waa  directed  to  the  lubjugatfoa 
of  the  remote  western  province  of  Yunnan.  After  the  capture 
of  Tali  Fu  (well  known  in  recent  years  as  the  capita!  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  insurgent  sultan),  Kublai  returned  nurih,  leaving  the 
war  in  Yunnan  to  a  trusted  general.  Some  years  later  (1357) 
the  khan  Mangu  himself  entered  on  a  campaign  in  west  CUaa, 
and  died  there,  before  Ho-chow  in  Szech'ucn  (1250). 

Kublai  assumed  the  succession,  but  it  was  disputed  by  his 
brother  Arikbagba  and  by  hia  cousin  Kaklu,  aad  wars  with 
thesefetardedtheproMcutlonoflhesoutbemceaquest.  Doubt- 
less,  however,  this  was  con'^tanlly  befarc  Kublai  as  a  great  task 
to  be  accomplished,  ar.d  its  iuli  lincnt  was  in  his  mind  when 
he  selected  as  the  future  rnpii.d  nt  his  empire  the  Chinese  city 
that  we  now  know  as  Peking.  Here,  in  1264,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  old  city,  which  under  the  name  of  Yenking  had  been  an 
occasioaal  rcaideace  of  the  Kin  lovereigaa,  be  founded  his  new 
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capital,  a  gmt  redan^Iar  ptot  of  i8  m.'In  dreuit.  The  (so- 
called)  "  T:it.ir  ri'.y  "  of  modem  Peking  is  the  cily  of  Kublai, 
with  about  one-third  at  the  north  cut  off,  but  Kublai's  walls  arc 
alio  on  this  retrenched  portion  still  traceable. 

The  new  city,  oflicially  termed  T'ai-tu  ("  great  court  "), 
but  known  among  the  Mongols  and  western  people  as  Kaan- 
baligh  ("  city  of  the  khan  ")  was  finished  in  1267.  The  next 
ytar  war  against  tke  Sung  Empire  was  resumed,  but  was  long 
fetaidedbytbestrenuotisdcfeiioeof  tbetwindtiesof  SiaafTug 
and  Fan-cheng,  on  opposite  sides  of  tbe  rfv«r  Han,  and  command* 

ing  two  great  lines  of  approach  to  the  b.isin  of  the  Yangtszc- 
liiang.  The  siege  otcupicd  nearly  live  years.  After  this 
Bayan,  Kublai's  best  lieutenant,  a  man  of  high  military  genius 
and  noble  character,  took  command.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1376  that  the  Sung  capital  surrendered,  and  Bayan  rode 
into  the  city  (then  probably  tbe  greatest  in  tbe  world)  as  its 
coaqMior.  The  young  emperar,  with  hit  notber,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  XcaB-baUdi;  bat  t«e  sauger  princes  faid  been 
despatched  to  (ho  south  befove  thi  llD  of  the  city,  and  these 
successively  were  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  adherents  of  the 
native  throne.  An  attempt  to  maintain  their  cause  was  made 
in  Fu-kien,  and  afterwards  in  the  pro\'ince  of  Kwang-tung; 
but  in  1279  these  efforts  were  fmally  extinguished,  and  the 
faithful  minister  who  had  inspired  them  tcnninatad thi itmggle 
by  jumping  with  his  young  lord  into  the  sea. 

Lven  under  the  degenerate  Sung  dynasty  the  conquest  of 
soutbcm  China  bad  OGCupiisd  the  Moogob  dutiag  half  a  €cntuiy 
of  fotermfttciit  campaigM.  Bat  at  kit  KaMai  was  niler  of  aU 
China,  and  probably  the  aovcrdgn  (at  least  nominally)  of  a 
greater  population  than  had  ever  acknowledged  one  man's 
supremacy.  For,  though  his  rule  wii;  disputed  by  the  princes 
of  his  house  in  Turkestan,  it  was  acknowk-dRcd  by  those  on  the 
Volga,  whose  nilc;  re nchcd  to  the  frontier  of  rnLiml,  and  by  the 
family  of  his  brother  Hulagu,  whose  dominion  extended  from 
tbe  Oxus  to  the  Arabian  dcsot.  Fot  the  first  lime  in  history 
the  name  and  cbaiacter  of  an  mfuai  U  CMuk  wcte  familiar 
as  far  west  as  Meek  Seft  and  not  wAaamn  ta.  Europe. 
The  Chinese  seals  which  ■  Kublai  confemd  on  his  kinsmen 
reigning  at  Tabrix  are  stamped  upon  their  lettets  to  the  kinps 
of  France,  and  survive  in  the  archives  of  Paris.  Adventurers 
from  Turkestan,  Persia,  Armenia,  Bw^ntium,  even  from 
Venice,  served  him  as  ministers,  generals,  governors,  envoys, 
astronomers  or  physicians;  soldiers  from  all  Asia  to  the  Cau- 
casus fought  his  battlaiB  tbe  south  of  China.  Once  in  bis  old 
age  (1387)  Kublai  was  compelled  to  take  tbe  field  in  person 
ageinst  n  aerioos  revolt,  niied  by  N^ru,  a  prince  of  his  family, 
tri»  hdd  ft  vtst  domain  oa  heiden  of  Maadmria.  Nayan 
was  taken  and  executed.  The  revolt  bad  been  itlned  up  by 
Kaidu,  who  survived  liis  imperial  rival,  and  died  in  1301. 
Kubl.ii  himself  died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  scvcnty-cight. 

Though  a  rrcal  figure  in  Asiatic  history,  and  far  from  deserving 
a  niche  in  the  long  gallery  of  .\siatic  tyrants,  Kublai  misses  a 
record  in  the  short  list  of  the  good  rulers.  His  historical  locus 
was  a  happy  00^  for,  whilst  he  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise 
above  the  innate  hartiwiMi «{ the  Moagob,  he  retained  tbe  force 
aod  watUlw  chaiaciar  of  hfa  aneeaicM,  whkh  vaaiBhcd  utterly 
In  tbe  effeminacy  of  tboee  who  came  after  htm.  He  had  great 

intelligence  and  a  ke(  n  desire  for  knowledge,  with  apparently 
a  good  de-il  uf  natural  benevolence  and  m.ignanimity.  But  his 
love  of  f]ileriili:iur,  and  his  (ruiili-ss  expeditions  beyond  sea, 
created  enormous  demands  for  money,  and  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  character  and  methods  of  those  whom  be  employed  to 
raise  it.  A  remarkable  nanative  of  tbe  oppressions  of  one 
of  these,  Ahned  of  Pcnilct,  aad  of  the  sendt  vhkh  they  pro- 
waked,  is  given  by  llatco  Mo,  fo  anbatMitial  aceocdaaoe  with 
the  Chinese  annaJs. 

Kublai  patronized  Chinese  literature  and  n:!ture  generally. 
The  great  astronomical  instruments  which  lit  caused  to  be  made 
were  long  preserved  at  Peking,  but  wire  earrieil  o;f  to  H<:rlm 
in  1900.  Though  he  put  hardly  any  Chinese  into  the  first 
ranks  of  his  administration,  be  attached  many  to  bis  confidence, 
and  was  personally  popular  aaoog  them*  Had  hit  eadeavow 


to  proeore  Varopean  priests  for  the  Instruction  of  hh  people, 
of  which  we  know  through  Marco  Polo,  prospered,  the  Romin 
Catholic  church,  which  gained  some  ground  under  his  successors, 
might  have  taken  stmnger  root  in  China.  Failing  this  momtn- 
tary  effort,  Kublai  probably  saw  in  the  organized  force  of  Tibetas 
Buddhism  the  readiest  instrument  in  the  dvilisatiQa  of  kh 
countrymen,  and  that  system  received  bis  special  rsilmair 
An  eariy  act  of  his  reign  had  been  to  ooostitntc  a  jouglUMel 
iatelligMce  $aA  kandag  the  head  of  the  I— ilte  Ctnich,  sai 
eventually  abo  prince  of  Tfbet,  aa  act  which  may  be  icgsiM 
a-!  a  precursory  form  of  the  nilc  of  the  "  grand  lamas  "  of  Laaa. 
The  same  ecclesiastic,  Mali  Dhwaja,  was  employed  by  Kubtti 
to  devise  a  special  alphabet  for  use  with  the  Mongol  languagt. 
It  was  chiefly  based  on  Tibetan  forms  of  Nagari;  some  cotos 
and  inscriptions  in  it  are  extant;  but  it  had  no  great  vogw^ 
and  soon  perished.  Of  the  spleadoar  <d  hk  cooit  and  cal»> 
tainmcnu,  of  his  palaces,  summer  and  winter,  of  Ui  put 
bunting  capeditioin,  of  Ua  fewcnues  and  wmaeid&Miiy  psper 
currency,  erf  Us  daliamte  tyatam  of  posts  and  muA  cbc,  u 
account  is  given  in  the  book  of  llaico  ttio,  wto  pwod  mKf 
years  in  Kublai's  service. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  *ex 
almost  all  disastrous.  Nearly  all  arose  out  of  a  hankeiiaf 
for  the  nominal  extension  of  his  empire  by  claiming  subraisiae 
and  tribute.  Expeditions  -igainst  Jspaa  WOR  several  tilMI 
repeated;  the  last,  in  1.2S1,  OB  Ml  taUMlie  scali^  net  «lk 
htige  disoomfitara.  Kublai'a  pnpaiadeBi  to  awaogt  ft  wm 
abaadoDed  ofiriag  to  the  intcaae  dhcoatent  whidt  thqrcmlai 
In  1178  be  made  a  daim  of  submission  upon  Champa,  aa  aerial 
state  representing  what  we  now  call  Cochin  China.  Ilh 
eventually  led  to  an  attempt  to  invade  the  country  tbiw^ 
Tongking.  and  to  a  war  with  the  latter  state,  in  which  the 
Mongols  had  much  the  worst  of  iL  War  with  Burma  (or  Mica, 
as  the  Chinese  called  it)  was  provoked  in  very  similar  fashion,  but 
the  nndt  waa  more  favourable  to  Kublai's  arms.  The  couotrr 
waa  oiTCRBB  aa  ^  aa  the  Inawaddy  ddta,  the  aacicDt  capiiA 
Pagia,  with  fta  aaagaHnni  teniplcs,  deitnyed,  and  the  qM  isyd 
dynasty  omthiDwa.  The  iaat  attempt  of  tbe  kind  was  agahist 
J.iva,  and  occuired  hi  the  leat  year  of  the  old  khan's  wgi. 
The  envoy  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  claim  homage  «'U 
sent  back  with  ignominy.  A  great  armament  was  equippd 
in  the  pur'.s  of  Tu-kien  to  avenge-  this  insult;  but  after  tome 
temporary  success  the  force  was  compelled  to  re-embarii  aitk 
a  b)sa  «f  3000  aMk .  Ihe  death  Of  KliUai  pRvoaicd  fMhr 
action. 

oooM  oiBCf  aspeamoiii,  m  wana  nne  was  bok  imea,  gnuBH 

the  khan's  vanity  by  brining  back  professions  of  homage,  aUl 

presents,  and  with  tbe  curious  reports  of  foreign  countries  is 

which  Kublai  delighted.  .Such  , expeditions  extended  to  ikl 
states  of  southern  India,  to  eastern  .-Vfnca,  and  even  to  Madl* 
gtiscar. 

Of  Kublai's  twelve  legitimate  sons,  Chingkim,  the  favoaiite 
and  designated  successor,  died  in  1184/$;  and  Timur,  the  wo 
of  Chingkim,  took  bis  place.  No  great  kinii  arose  in  the  dyavv 
alter  Kublai.  HehadhielliibieauoceHOfsof  htafaoaseoalk 

throne  of  Kaap-hali^,  but  the  long  and  imbecile  reign  of  the 
ninth,  T<%hon  Timur,  ended  (i.;6S)  in  disgrace  and  expulskm, 

and  the  native  dvna<,ty  of  Ming  reiRneil  in  their  stead.  (I£.  Y.) 

KUBUS,  a  tri!>c  inhabiting  the  cenlral  parts  of  Sumitr*. 
They  are  nomadic  savages  living  entirely  in  the  forests  in  shelters 
of  branchcsand  leaves  built  on  platforms.  It  has  been  saggesiti 
that  they  lapmunt  a  Sumalran  aboriginal  race;  but  Dr  J.  G. 
Carson,  aepoftiag  oa  Kubu  skulls  and  akdetoat  submitted  t» 
him  by  lir.  R  O.  Forbes,  dedand  them  dedded^y  Mslay, 
though  the  frizzle  in  the  hair  might  indicate  a  certain  nustuR 
of  ncgrito  blood  {Jew.  Antkrop.  Ittstit.,  April  1884).  They  art 
of  a  rich  olive  brown  lint,  their  hair  jet  black  and  inclinc<!  19 
curl,  and.  though  not  dwarfs,  arc  below  the  average  height. 

KUCHAN.  a  fertile  and  populous  district  of  the  province 
Khorasan  in  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  Transcaspiaa 
territory,  W.  by  Bujnurd,  S.  by  Isfarain,  and  Ctttading  in  lb* 
£.  to  near  Radkaa.  Its  ana  b  about  joeo  aq.  ak  aad  ill 
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pB|WihHt>ii,  priodpklly  composed  if 
dants  of  tribes  settled  there  by  Shah  Abbtt  I.  in  the  17th 
century,  is  estimated  at  loo.cxx).  About  3000  families  arc 
Doyiads  and  live  in  tents.  The  district  prrwhin-s  much  grain, 
35,000  to  30,000  tons  yearly,  aod  contains  two  Iomus,  Kuchan 
and  Shirvan  (pop.  6000),  and  many  villages. 

Kl}CiL\N,  the  capital  of  the  district,  has  (u&cred  much  from 
the  e&ects  of  earthquakes,  noubly  in  1875,  1894  and  1S95. 
The  last  eattbquake  laid  libe  wliaU  lova  la  taint  ami  canaad 
coMidcnhbkwof  life.  Aboit  low  «f  iht  funfawv  mMved 
t»«iiM7|n.E.aadi]imMntaanvtiNm  auoid  NoKn'yeh 
afUr  Imrmd-dn  Siiib,  bat  knowo  better  as  Kucban  i  jadid. 
I.e.  New  Kuchan,  and  about  1000  rcmaincrl  in  the  ruined  city 
in  order  to  be  r»car  their  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  geo- 
graphic.1l  position  of  the  old  town  is  37"  "8'  N.,  58°  15'  L., 
elevation  4100  ft.  The  new  town  has  been  reRulady  laid  out 
Vkilh  broad  streets  and  spacious  bazaats,  and,  situated  as  it  is 
ball-way  between  Meshed  and  .\s;.  Iri  i  <iii  ihc  cart-road  con- 
aocttaf  tboat  two  places,  has  m-dih  -.r  1  It .  Its  population  is 
cstfmtedatiO!,aoo.  Tbcie  are  tckgraph  and  poat  oifica. 

KUCH  BBBAI,  or  Cooca  Buo,  a  aath*  Mala  af  India. 
In  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  ariNMOlBOa  ttBe^aot  far  fn» 
Darjceling,  entirely  sunoonded  bjT  Britidi  tcnftery.  Area, 
1307  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  s6<5,074;  estimated  revenue.  £140,000 
The  state  forms  a  level  plain  of  triangular  shafic,  itucr>ected 
by  numerous  rivers.  The  greater  portion  is  icrtilc  and  well 
cultivatcfl,  but  trarts  of  jungle  arc  to  he  seen  in  the  north-cast 
Corner,  which  ahuls  up<in  A^sam.  The  soil  is  uniiorm  in  char- 
acter throughout,  consisting  of  a  light,  friable  loam,  varying  in 
depth  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  sup-e  tint  posed  upon  a  deep  bed  of  sand. 
Th*  iriwk  ia  detritus,  washed  down  by  tomnts  from  tbe  ncigb- 
iMnniaf  Banhyaa.  The  riven  aO  put  tbrough  the  state  fram 
Bortb  la  tffiith^  to  Joia  tbe  JBaiaMnaai  af  the  BnhaMpatia. 
So»a  half-doeMi  eta  wrdgahle  far  small  tratfnt  boats  tbioti^ioBt 
the  year,  and  are  nowhere  fordable;  and  there  are  about  twenty 
minor  streams  which  become  navigable  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  streams  have  a  tendency  to  cut  new  channels  lor 
thiol  cl\ts  .ificr  every  annual  flood,  and  they  communicaic 
vilh  one  .Tnother  by  cross-country  watcrcciurs<-«i,  Riie  is 
.grown  on  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  area.  Jute  and  tobacco 
are  also  largely  grown  for  export.  The  only  ipedal  industries 
-are  tbe  weaving  of  a  strong  silk  (Stained  from  worms  fed  on  the 
castor-oil  plant,  and  of  a  coane  jute  cloth  used  for  screens 
and  haiMbiS.  Tbe  catemal  trade  is  cbiefly  in  tbe  hands  of 
Ifarsparf  bmnlgrBats  from  lUIpataaa.  Aanqg  otber  inqxove- 
ments  a  railway  has  been  constructed,  witb  the  aanstaaoe  of  a 
loan  from  the  British  government.  Tbe  earthquake  of  tbe 
I  :th  of  June  1897  caused  damage  to  public  builiiings,  fOadi^  Ac, 
in  the  slate  to  the  estimated  aniuu.nl  of  {ico.ooo. 

The  Koch  or  Kajb.ir.:-i,  ir.jirl  whicli  liie  liarric  of  the  State 
is  derived,  are  a  widely  spread  tribe,  evidently  of  aboriginal 
descent,  found  throughout  all  northern  Bengal,  from  Purnea 
district  to  the  Assam  valley.  They  are  akin  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
of  the  north-east  frontier;  but  they  have  now  become 
'y^^uy  ia  their  o«a  baaae^  irbera  tbe 
>  *' «*A ''bnniiN  to  be  taed  aa  a  tena  af  i^praach. 
>  in  an  luSbi  was  letnncd  la  tyet  aa  aeaily 
»}  nOHoaa. 

.\s  in  the  case  of  many  other  small  native  states,  the  royal 
f.imily  of  Kurh  Behar  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin  in  order  to 
C'  .-i'Cil  an  impure  aboriginal  desceat.  The  greatest  monarch 
of  the  dynasty  was  Nar  Narayan,  the  son  of  Visu  Singh,  who 
began  to  reign  about  1550.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Kamrup, 
built  temniea  ia  Asaam,  of  which  rvifa  still  exist  bearing  inscrip- 
tions witb  Us  asaie,  and  extended  his  power  southwards  over 
what  is  atnr  part  «l  the  Britidi  diatficu  of  Kanow  aad  Pnraea. 
Hb  lOB,  lal^anl  Nttayaa.  iilio  socceeded  btai  hi  Kodk  Bdiar, 
became  tributary  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  177J  a  competitor 
for  the  throne,  having  l>ccn  driven  out  of  the  country  by  his 
rivals,  applied  for  assistance  to  Warren  Hastings.  A  detach- 
ment of  sepoys  was  accordingly  marched  into  the  state;  the 

hid  led  ta  tMs  totnwBtipi^ 


expelled,  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace  through  the  mediation  of 
the  lama  of  Tibet.  Hy  the-  trc.ity  m.>i!e  nn  tf.is  ni  c.ihiori,  April 
177J.  the  raja  aexno-.s iL',l>:eil  ?ul>jcTi mn  to  the  Comp;iuy,  and 
made  over  to  it  onc-hdll  of  h:s  aiimj.il  n  m  iiues.  In  i86  j,on  the 
death  of  the  raja,  leaving  a  son  and  hcir  only  ten  months  old, 
a  Britisii  commissioner  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  direct 
management  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  aad 
many  important  reforms  were  succc^fully  introduced.  The 
aufcvaja  Sir  Kdpeadia  Mvajraa,  G.CJ^,  bon  ia  iS6a,  was 
«d»catad  under  Britiih  gnaidianship  at  Pataa  aad  Calcutta,  and 
became  hon.  Eeutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Beapl  Caralry.  In 
i8o7-<)S  he  served  in  tbe  TIrah  campaign  on  tbe  ataff  of  General 
Yeatman-DiKRS,  and  received  tbe  distinction  of  a  C.B.  He  was 
present  al  the  Jubilee  in  1887,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  i&oT, 
and  King  Exlward's  Coronation  in  igoi,  and  became  a  wcil  known 
I'igure  in  London  society.  I9  1878  be  married  a  daughter  of 
Keshub  Chunder  Sea,  the  Bwhawksdsr.  Bi  eideat  aoa  was 

educated  in  England. 

The  town  of  Kuch  Behar  is  situated  on  the  river  Tuna,  aad 
basanilaayatatiOB.  FDpb(i9oi),iaMS>k  Itooautasacollaee 
aflOiated  la  tiw  Calcotta  iMvenlty. 

KUDU  (kiuxioo),  the  native  name  for  a  large-species  of  African 
aittdope  (f.t.),  with  large  corkscrew-like  horns  in  the  male. 


aad  tbe  body  aiaifced  with  narrow  vertical  white  lines  in  both 
sexes.  The  female  ii  hornless.  Strtpshtros  <aptnsis  (or  S. 
tinptictros)  is  the  scientific  name  of  ll.c  true  kudu,  which  r.mr  s 
from  the  C.ipe  to  Snmaliland;  tuii  there  is  also  a  much  .>-;n.illLT 
speties  (S  [  I     r     i  in  Kast  and  N'orth-F-ist  Africa. 

KUEKEN.  ABRAHAM  (iS.'S-iS^i),  Dutch  Protestant  theo- 
logian, the  son  of  an  apothecary,  was  born  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember 182S,  at  Haarlem,  North  Holland.  On  bis  father's 
death  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  and  take  a 
haaible  pbce  ia  the  baiiatet.  By  the  ataefawty  of  fdeada  ha 
WW  cdacatad  at  tbe  gyianaalam  at  luatksa  aad  aJMramds 
attheaaitratrftyaf  Ldden.  He  ttodied  theolqgy,  aad  waa  Mb 
doctor's  degree  by  an  edition  of  thirty-four  cbaplei*  of  ISeBMll 
from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  S.in-.irit.m  reDlaleuch.  ]ia)80 
he  became  professor  extraor.linarius  01  theolo^-y  at  LefdeB, 
and  in  1855  full  professor.  He  married  a  daugliter  of  \V. 
Muurling,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Groningen  sthool,  which 
made  the  first  pronounced  breach  with  Calvinistic  theology 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  H  olland.  Kuencn  himself  soon 
became  one  of  the  main  suppoi  i:!  of  tlic  modern  theology,  of 
which  J.  M.  Schokaa  (i8ii-i8is)  and  JUrd  Wiiiem  Qpaoaiaw 
(b.  tSat)  were  tbe  chief  isttndcfi.  aad  of  whMiUldMihseMM 
the  headquarters^  IBs  fitst  great  work,  an  hisloricxdllcal 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Hirterisck-krUistk  mim 
zotk  naar  hct  on^taan  en  de  ttnamrUnt  van  de  bofken  dei  Oudrn 
yerhomdt  (j  vols.,  1861-1865;  'nd  ^  t  1885-1893;  German  by 
T.WAer  and  Ci;  MflOct,  ins-i8M).  fottowed  thellBMaf  iht 
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Mfead  «f  BriiMldi  BvaU.  Bat  bdoM  kog  Ite 

came  under  tbe  inflcMBCe  of  J.  W.  Colenao,  and  kf  H.J  to 
regard  the  prophetic  namtive  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  andlfairiwni 

as  older  than  what  was  by  the  Germans  dcnomin.it  cd  Grundschrift 
("  Hook  of  Origins").  In  186Q-JS70  he  publiihcd  his  book  on 
thr  ri  :i;<;iiri  of  Isr.iil,  P(  foJiduHst  tan  Israel  tot  den  onJergang 
tan  dcr  Joodschen  Slaat  (Eng.  trans.,  1874-1875).  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1875  by  a  study  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  Dt  profeten  em  de 
fr^«li$«ider  itrad  (Eng.  trans.,  1877),  largely  polemical  in  its 
wauftt,  md  apecially  directed  against  ttmse  who  rest  theological 
dogmas  on  tbs  fattlOMmt  of  prapheqr.  Is  tttt  KuMMi  «nt 
to  England  t»  ddhrcr  «  ooone  of  Htttet  kctane,  Mattmul 
Religions  and  Uttheriat  Relipom\  in  'th«  following  year  he 
presided  at  the  congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Leiden.  In  1886 
his  volume  on  the  Hcxatcuch  was  published  in  Ea||HML_]ie 
died  at  Leiden  on  the  lolh  of  December  1891. 

Kuctten  was  alio  (he  author  a(  many  articles,  ^pcrs  and  revieu  >. ; 
a  M-ric9  on  the  Hcxateuch,  which  appeared  in  tfae^  Tkettot.uh 
Tijdichnfl,  of  which  in  1866  he  became  iotnt  editor,  is  one  01  thc 
finctt  products  of  modern  criticism.  His  collected  works  were 
trandated  intoGernun  and  published  by  K.  Budde  in  itM.  Several 
o(  his  works  have  been  tr<in<tU(ed  into  Knglioh  by  Philjp  wichtMd. 
See  the  anicle  in  Herzog-liauck,  RcaUneyUopadu. 

KUBK-LIIHa  or  Kwen-Ldn,  a  term  used  to  designate  gener- 
ally tbe  noontnin  ranges  which  run  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
gntt  TIbctU  plateau  in  Central  Asia.  In  a  wider  application 
it  owMistbe  wccession  of  taagM  which  ateod  fnm  tlic  Fiunii» 
Ml  tlw  W.  to  113  *  E.,  untfl  K  fltfikes  agnlmt  or  merica  In  the 
atMp  ocarpments  of  the  S.E.  flank  of  the  Mongolian  plateau. 
In  the  narrower  acceptation  it  applies  only  to  those  ranges 
whichpartthcdcscrtni  Takl.i  m.ik.inon  the  N.  fromthc  Tibci  in 
plateau  on  the  S.  between  the  I'jmits  and  the  transverse  Rkn 
of  the  K.ir.i  murcn,  that  is,  nearly  to  the  longimdt  of  the 
town  of  Cherchcn  (about  85I'  E.).  Although  the  use  of  the 
naflw  la  thai  restricted  in  geographical  tisage,  the  mountain 
lyttMi  to  designated  docs,  as  a  fact,  extend  eastwards  as  far  as 
tbe  |lMt  depression  of  Tsaidam  (say  95'  E.),  though  it  is  un- 
ccttfliB  wkethcc  iU  diiwt  ongv^ihkal  ooatiauatioo  cutwaidt 
is  to  he  identtiied  with  the  Asth-tagh,  or,  as  P.  Oraiaid  and 
K.  Bogdaitovich  believe — and  with  them  Sven  Hedin  Is  inclined 
to  agree — with  the  par.illcl  ranges  of  Kalta-alaghan  and  Arka- 
tagh,  which  lie  S.  of  the  Aslin  lanh.  At  any  rate  the  Astin- 
tagh,  wheUur  it  is  the  prin(  i[>al  ( ontiiiualion  oi  the  Kuen  lun 
or  only  a  sutiMiliary  flanking  .system,  is  itself  the  westward 
continuation  of  the  Nan-shan  or  Southern  Mountains,  which 
teach  down  far  into  China  (to  1 1  j*  E.). 

Taken  in  it*  widest  mttninB.  the  Kocn-lun  Mountains  thus 
ttretdi  in  •  mvy  line  far  Mailjrasee  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
while  in  the  W.  thdf  OMglltaciH  WMte  tT» folded  and  aqpiaeaed 
by  lateral  comprctsloB  bto  t  bicadtb  of  aoOM  is»-Me n.,  thdr 
summits  being  forced  up  to  correspondingly  higher  altitudes, 
in  the  E.  they  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  some  600  m.,  the 
ranges  being  in  that  qtiartcr  less  folded,  and  consequently 
both  tlatlcr  and  lower.  In  the  tectonic  structure  of  Asia  the 
Kuen-lun  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  the  continent.  In 
point  of  age  it  is  very  much  older  than  either  tbe  Himalayas 
to  the  S.  «r  the  TfauMihan  to  the  N.  But  although  tbe  crests 
9l  iu  coapoMat  naga  reach  altitodas  el  si»|oo  to  at,aao  it., 
th^  sn  not  aa  n  nile  overtopped  bf  IndMdnal  peds  of  com- 
manding and  towering  elevation,  as  tlie  KaiaUyo  are.  but  ton 
on  the  whole  tolerably  unifonn  and  relatively  at  little  greater 
altitude  than  the  lofty  valleys  whUh  separate  them  ore  fmm 
another.  It  is  a  strikingly  mark*  il  tlurai  tcristic  of  the  nutihtin 
eti^e  ef  llie  'I  ibet.in  iilateau  lh.it  its  nvitrrmosi  lH>ri!er-r.mge  (.-.?. 
Western  Kucn-Iun  and  Astin-tagh)  is  throughout  double;  and 
this  "  twinning  "  of  the  mountain-ranges,  as  also  of  the  into:. 
BMnt  lake-baaina  among  the  Kuen-lun  rsnics,  is  a  peculiar 
faatne  of  tbe  Tibetan  lAttoaa. 

The  supreme  omgraphie  importance  of  this  gnat  Central  Asian 
mountain  system  w.o  rei  o^nited  in  a  faahion  even  by  the  geographers 
of  .-xncient  Greece.  They  used  to  suppose  that  an  immense  range 
of  mountains  crossed  A^ia  from  wrst  i<>  east  on  the  parallel  of  the 
island  at  Rhodes,  extending  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Kurdish  high- 
-  tM.«fKfria.tha|!l.ofBM»la<A«h«HMI>)^ 


ku«h.  and  CO* OS  Into  CUne^  Tbll  long  range  they  wppoaed  to 
separate  the  waters  whieh  flow  N.  to  the  Arctic  from  those  which 
flow  S.  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  K.  Rittcr  lAiten,  ii.)  *a»  iK<?  firx  of 
roodcrn  geographers  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  tite  Kuco-lua 
as  a  border  range  of  dho  nitan  ptetean ;  and  Baraa  voo  Richtbofca 
(CAtM,  i.  1876)  still  nnrtlMr  defined  and  aooentwated  the  cone 
of  the  system  by  representing  it  as  a  comoles  arrangement  ef  t . 
pafalM  tai^s,  runnine  in  wavy  lines  Tn>m  the  Pamirs  (36*  B.) 
eastwards  to  118°  E.  But  ihoiijjh  von  RiththofenV  Rrncral  concep- 
tion of  the  Kuen-liin  s\L-ti  in  was  brtj'lK  s-iuint  ami  in  accord-ince 
with  fiicts,  the  detail-*  kMith  of  hi<  dexri}>tii>n  and  of  that  of  his 
pupil  Wegener'  require  now  \vry  considerable  rcvi'>i"n,  anti  r^txl 
even  to  be  in  part  recisl,  as  a  consequence  of  explorations  and 
invartlgations  made  since  they  wrote  by,  amongst  other*,  the 
Ruadan  explorers  N.  M.  Przhevalsky,  M.  V.  iVvtsor.  V.  L 
Rohorovsky,  P.  K.  Kozlov,  K.  Bocdanovich,  V.  A.  Obrurhev,  and 
(?)  Skasu;  by  the  Englishmen  A.  D.  Carey,  A.  Dalgletsh,  Sc  C.  R. 
Littlcdalc.  K.  Rowier.  II.  !1.  P.  Dcjisy  and  M.  S.  Wellby;  by  the 
American  \V.  W.  Ro  khill;  the  Frenehmcn  J.  L  lUnrcuilde  Rhins, 
P.  Grenard.  P.  G.  Uonvalot  and  Prince  Henri  d  OrMaas;  by  tte 

1 1  iinnrians  L.  von  LAcay  and  Conat  SsMfeiagds  and  abwn  al  hfT 

the  bwcde  Ss-en  Hedin. 

Western  Kuen-lun. — On  the  cast  the  Pamir  hiehland*  are  teted 
off  from  the  East  Turkestan  lowLind*  by  the  double  bordcr-ridce  of 
Skirik-kol  fthc  Sarik-kol  range  and  the  .Muztash  or  Kashgar  ran(r«'1, 
whiih  h.i»  it-,  eastern  foot  dnwn  in  the  lanm  Ki-ii  >  jOi  «»-;«.<  .1  f;  > 
an<l  Its  w<  'tirn  up  on  the  Pamirs  at  10,500  to  I  i.ooo  ft.  atx>\< 
l<  \  i  ;,  '.,  lul,  .1  I  .4 -,iininii:  N,  e  the  Mu/-t.3gh'at.t  (.'5.7f>o  ft  vhooe 
up  far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  This  double  tiorder- 
ridce  is  contiaued  eut  of  the  meridian  of  Yarkand  or  YarlMa 
(77^  B.)  by  a  iMmadun  of  twin  nnga,  aH  running,  though  uader 
diireront  names,  from  tbe  W.N.W.  to  the  E.S.E.  ■Accotding  to 
the  investigations  of  F.  Stoliczka  and  K.  Bogdanovich,  the  same 
fossils  occur  in  both  sets  of  border  ranges,  tn  the  Sarik-kol  and  in 
their  eastward  continuations,  r.x-  corals,  Stromatepk 
Alrypa-  rtlitulari*,  A.  UlUinntis  and  A.  aspem,  Spirijer  vrrmnilt, 
>Vr.,  and  thaw  the  latter  geolagisl  assigns  to  the  De>onun  epoch. 
I  licse  eastward  continuations  of  the  double  border-range  of  the 
Pamirs  arc  the  constituent  nUMRS  of  the  Kuen-lun  proper.  Tha 
names  given  to  them  are  the  iCInen  or  Kiliang,  the  Khotan  and  the 
Keri>'a  Mountains  in  the  more  northerly  ranee  and  rh<-  Riikerr  or 
Kaskan,  the  Sughet  and  the  lUliiyh  tagh  M  junr  m  the  nvice 
southerly  range.  Although  they  al!  decrease  in  altnuiie  fii  m  »«-«  to 
ea«.t,  they  nex  i  rthele-  s  reach  eleval ions  of  I9,o<;o  ft.,  with  individual 
peaks  ascending  some  2(xm>-25oo  ft.  higher.  From  tbe  East  Turke- 
Man  lowlands  on  the  north  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  and  tlw  jpaaHS 
acroas  both  sets  of  ranges  lie  at  great  altitudes:  for  enaaapM.  the 
pass  of  Sanju-davan  in  the  lower  range  Is  16435  tt.  above  mm-itu^ 
and  the  Ky/vl  davan,  farther  east,  is  16,000  ft.,  while  the  Sstgfact. 
•  lavan  in  the  higher  range  is  i7,ft.'S  ft.  The  latter  range  i»  separated 
from  the  Karakorum  Nlount.iin^  l.y  the  deeply  trcnche»i  Kond  t 
the  Raskem  or  Yarkand -clary  a.  w  hilc  the  deep  glen  of  the  Kara-kash 
or  Kholaa-darya  intervenes  between  the  uppv  (Sughet  Mooistaias) 
and  the  knrdr  fKilian  Mountains)  border-cangea.  Altogether  thia 
western  extrenuty  of  tbe  Kuen-lun  system  is  a  very  rugged  mou» 
tainous  region,  a  consequence  partly  of  the  intricacy  of  tbe  flanking 
ranges  and  spurs,  partly  of  the  powerful  lateral  compression  tw 
which  they  have  been  subji-ctc-d.  and  partly  of  the  great  and  abrupt 
differences  in  vertical  elevation  lutvm  11  the  erests  of  the  ranges  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  deep,  rvarrMU,  rii^.:(Tl  >  Ntvuen  thim.  In 
the  broad  orographical  oisposition  of  the  ranges  there  is  constdcrahlB 
similarity  hstwsen  north  Tibet  and  siest  PlMa.  in  that  in  1Mb  «Mm 
the  ranges  arc  crawded  together  in  the  «cat,  but  apreadaMwifcr  as 
they  advance  towards  the  east.  To  the  two  psindpal  nsiges  in  this 
part  of  the  system  F.  Grenard,  who  accompanied  J.  L.  Outreuil  dc 
Khin*  on  hi»  journey-  in  l9<)0-lftq5.  the  names  the  Altyn-tagh 

and  IStun-t.iKh.  lliouirh  he  names  no  Ie5»  than  six  paraltet  rangrs 
altogether.  Now  as  Altyn-tagh'  is  an  accepted,  though  in  point 
of  fact  erroneous,  name  for  Astin-tagh,  it  is  dear  that  Creoard 
considers  the  main  Kuen-lun  ranges  to  be  continued  dinxtly  by  the 
Astin-tagh. 

I  rum  the  transverse  In tath  of  the  Keriya-darya  (about  St}*  E.t 
to  that  of  the  Kara-muren  in  the  longitude  01  Chcrchen  (abiwit 
85!°  E.)  the  parallel  border-ranges  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  trend  to 
the  F.N  E.,  and  here  occur  in  the  loner  or  outer  range  the 
P.il.ii  kiirijh.in  .irt  (l4.?<X'  ft  ),  Chcka  da\-an,  i.e.  Littlcdale'sCh  Jc  :r 
Pass  (95.^0  ft  )  and  others  at  altitudes  ranging  from  8600  to 

•  In  "  Orogrnphie  dcs  Kwen-Iun,"  in  Zeilschrifl  Jcr  GeitUsckaft  fir 
Erdknnde  tu  Berlt'i  1  1  'y  i  1. 

*  1 1  is  used,  for  iiutancc,  on  the  map  of  "  Inner-Akien  "  (No^  6«)df 
Stieler's  Uand-atlai  (ed. '  jng)  tffll  in  iht  df'gf  sl  tht  ITMtaien  Ti  ni  1 J 
Staff.  Etymologicallv  thecofiwt  ftt*  b  Aalln^ngh  or  Asenn-tagh. 
meaning  the  Lower  or  Neater  Mountains.  Uston-tagh.  which  anpeirs 
on  Stieler's  map  as  an  aUtmatite  lume  for  Altyn-tai;h,  means  Hi>;twr 
or  Farther  Mountains,  and  though  not  uied  locally  U  any  »•>-  *■-: 
range,  would  be  appropriately  employed  to  deiignate  the     ^  - 

nd  nmre  southerly  01  the  .twin  botder-anges  of  the  Tibetan 
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t i.soo  ft.,  «Ufe h  the  opprr  nnfe  are  riie  At-t(wlavan  (16,600  ft), 
Yapkak  lik-davan  .^so  ft.).  Sarthu-davan  (15.68a  ft.)  and  others 
aot  named  at  l6.5<;o  .mil  17.300  (t. 

I  UMUKuen-tun. — Between  the  upper  transvenrglensof  the  Kara- 
muren  (or  Mitt  River)  and  the  Cberchen-darya  stretches  the  short 
range  ol  Tokus-davan.  Ffom  k,  on  the  east  side  o(  the  Cher  cben- 
dnrvt,  in  about  M'SMthacoapaaiBl  ranges  of  the  niitMkKiica-lun 
bcipn  todiverg««ad  t*dbl*oat«uds  (i>.to  north  and  totouth)  like 
the  Rn^rs  of  the  outspread  human  harnL  And  here  at  least  four 
fjrinrip.ll  r.jn(:cs  or  groups  of  ranges  admit  of  being  discriminated, 
namely  the  Astin-taKh  tf"'  Chimcn-tagh.  the  Kalta-alachan  and  the 
Arka-tagh,  all  b<:l<ink;in,:  ii>  thv  m  <iiriuinou«  country  »hich  borders 
oa  the  north  the  actual  plateau  region  o(  Tibet.  Although  thcac 
ae^-eral  rangea,  or  iyamw  of  wumm,  dUhr  oonsMterably  in  their 
orographical  chaiactcrfitics,  the  lollawiflg  tlpicrtptioa  will  apply 
■HOrally  to  the  entiic  region  from  the  Astin«Mtt  «alhmras  to 
urn  Arka-tagh.  The  broad  features  of  the  mmea  ooaisination 
are  a  vria  of  nrarly  p,ir.ilirl  mountain-ranges,  rtjnnini;  from 
U  W.  K  N  E.  to  W.N.W.  E  S.E.,  and  separated  by  high  irjlcrmont 
vallc>^.  fthiih  .irr  <  hokitl  *ith  disintegrated  material  and  divided 
into  a  (  hcqui  rc  d  pciticrn  of  self-contained,  shallow  lacustrine  basins. 
As  a  rule  the  crests  of  the  ranges  are  worn  down  bv  aerial  denudation 
•ad  tmn  the  gmtiak  oppMcuoe  of  mmdMl  aoma.  Hard  rock 
toonly  gnurito  and  cryataUIne  schists,  wkh  i«d  sandstone  in  places) 
■Pfiears  only  in  the  transverse  glens,  which  ate  often  choked  with 
tMsr  debris  in  the  form  cither  of  gravcf-and-ahingle  or  loose  blocks 
of  sfone  or  both.  The  n.inks  of  the  mount.iin's  arc  so  <i<i'f'lv  hiiried 
in  I  li-intcsr.itul  ir.afiinl  th.it  the  djltinnif  in  \irtir.U  .iltitudc 
between  the  floor*  of  the  valleys  and  the  MjnimiH  of  the  rinRc-.  i* 
eomoaratively  small.  But  as  each  succcKsivc  T.xny.r.  pi.H<<<ling 
nutli,  represents  a  higher  ttep  in  the  terraced  aaccnt  from  the  dcacrt 
of  Gobi  to  the  ptatcau  af  Tutt.  the  mofw  wIm>  wimmi  bom  the 
north  frr«itiently  appcor  Me  imlabie  upataadliir  moBtalii  tM|c*, 
and  this  appearance  is  accentoatcd  by  the  general  steepness' of  the 
aacent;  whereas,  when  viewed  on  the  other  hand  from  the  south, 
these  several  ranpei(,  owing  to  their  long  and  Rentlc  slope  in  that 
direction,  have  the  ,-ip[>c.ir;inr<-  ol  roin(i.\r,\iivi  Iv  k''"'1''  M*rlUng»  of 
the  earth's  service  rather  than  of  well-defined  mountain  ranges. 
As  a  rule,  the  atreams  flow  alternately  ea»t  and  west  down  the  inter- 
mont  latitudinal  valleys,  until  they  break  through  some  transverse 
glen  in  the  range  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  In  the  western 
parts  of  the  aystem  they  mostly  go  to  feed  the  Kaia-mnren  or  the 
Chcrchen-daiya,  while  farther  east  they  flow  down  into  some  larger 
■clf-contained  basin  of  internal  drainatc,  such  as  the  Achik-kol, 
the  two  lakes  Kara-kol.  or  the  Ghaz-kol,  and  even  yet  farther  east 
make  their  way,  some  of  them  inin  thr  I.ikcsof  the  TNjidjni  ilcpri-*- 
sion  or  become  lost  in  its  sands  or  in  those  of  the  Kum-lagh  desert 
on  the  north,  or  go  to  IteA  the  bcadstreams  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
Hwang-bo  fYetlow  Rhrcr)  and  the  Yangtsxe-kiang  (Bhie  River)  in 
the  Kwth.  It  appears  to  be  •  rule  that  the  rit^rs  which  eventually 
temiiute  in  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Takla-makan  grow  incrrasini^ 
laner  In  m.icnltudo  from  e.i^t  to  west.  Another  l.iw  .Tppic.irs  todi-tin- 
gUtM  the  h><Jr')Krai>hy  of  at  any  rate  the  gn^it  l,ititndir;,i|  \  il'  -, 
of  the  Ark.a-t.ii;h  .ind  t  h«-  riiimcn  valley  (north  of  the  rhinii-n-t.ifc;h ) ; 
the  streami  How  rlow  ur.dcr  the  f^ot  of  the  range  that  shuts  in  e.ich 
IndividuiUval^ycm^the^oitl^^ 

^tfvtoMlL  wbiHCMboCh llbo flMontshn nAd ipsllcyf of rtw Aiilii* 
n^thd  of  tbe  Akato-tagh  (the  next  large  range  to  the  Astin-tagh 
Muiaoath^  are  arid  and  dciolate  in  the  extreme,  smitten  as  it  were 
with  the  desiccating  brc.ith  of  the  di  s«  rt,  ihov  of  the  .Arka-tagh  and 
beyond  are  supersatur  ited  «i-h  ni  'i  t  rL_  -^.j  th.it.  at  any  rale  in 
summer,  the  surface  i?  in  m  itu'  (wrt,  little  better  ih.iii  a  quaking 
qu.igmire,  TTirou^-ihout  v<x<  '  i'"'^"  '''  sc-inty  and  faun.il  life  poor 
in  species,  though  in  some  rcKpccts  certain  of  the  species,  t.g.  wild 
mfc%  wild  umtt  JJMmu),  antdoMa  («rMV»  othen),  Bvowts. 
Mfct  and  partridges  east  locally  in  latfe  numbcra,  The  wild  caiiKl 
approacfies  the  north  outliers  of  the  Astin-tagh,  hut  rarely,  if  ever, 
ventures  to  enter  their  (astneise*.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  goats 
(kdkfiut),  wild  sheep  {arkkarit),  liurd--.  rarth  rats,  and  a  small 
rodent  Oeikikan),  with  ravens,  eagli--',  wild  duck»  and  wild  geese 
are  the  other  varieties  principally  encountered.  The  vegetation 
consists  almost  entirely  of  scrubby  bushes  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding tamarisks  and  wild  briers,  of  reeds  (kAmisk),  and  of  grass 
the  yiUfM*  (pasture-grounds)  of  the  nuddle  ruigca.  On  the 
Arte-ta^  even  the  moss,  the  last  snrviving  repreaentative  of  tbe 
ffora,  disappears  entirely.  In  the  eastern  Astin-tagh  a  variety  of 
wild  tea  (ciiay,  mountain  tea)  is  used  by  the  Mongols.  Gold  is 
obtained  in  very  snvill  quantities  in  a  few  places  in  (he  Astin-i.iRli 
and  the  Kalta-alaghan.  The  nomenclature  of  the  nuintmus 
ranges  in  this  part  of  the  Kuen-lun  is  extremely  confusing,  owing 
to  aiffercnt  tra\'ellers  having  applied  the  luimc  name  to  different 
langes  and  to  different  tra\Tltcrs  ha\-c  applirYl  different  names  to 
what  i*  probably  often  identically  the  same  range.  In  this  article 
Che  nomenchture  adopted  is  that  ctnpio>-ed  by  the  latest,  and 
prob-ibly  the  most  thorough,  explorer  ol  thia  part  of  Central  Asia, 
namely,  Swn  Hcdin.  Nevertheless,  oaring  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  longer  and  more  important  crossings  of  Tibet  and  its  nnrthrrn 
montane  region  have  been  made  from  north  (o  south,  or  vi  ■  \i  r  .1, 
that  is.  tmuvcndy  acraa  the  ranges,  andcomparaiivciy  lew  Irom 


east  to  west  along  the  Intermont  latlttidSnal  valleys,  the  identifica* 

tions  between  ranges  in  the  e.ist  .Trul  ranges  in  the  wes.t  are  In  more 
than  one  iitstance  more  or  li      1  iidiluL 

The  AiltH-latk,  althoush  it  occupies  a  similar  po&ition  to  the  t»ia 
ranges  of  the  Western  Kuen-lun,  in  that  it  forms  the  outermost 
escarpment  or  border-ridge  00  the  north  of  the  Tibetan  plateau, would 
appear  ia  Iba  nniaina  aftlw  amt  competent  judges  (e.g.  Grenanb 
Bogdanovidi,  9mt  HaSa,  PMheealsky),  to  be  only  a  branch  or 
subsidiary  range  of  the  niain  range  ot  the  Kuen-lun.  It  is  not 
however  a  single,  long,  continuous  chain,  as  it  is  shown,  for  example, 
on  the  map  olthe  Russian  general  staff,  but  con<iM«  of  two  parallel 
m.itn  rangi  *.  and  in  the  east  of  three,  and  ev  en  to  the  N  i;  of  T«oidara 
of  four,  parallel  main  ranges,  flanked  throughout  by  several  sub- 
sidiary caaina.  spurs  and  trflshoots.  Beyond  that  it  swells  out  into 
the  vast  moisif  of  Anambaruin-ula,  which  is  traversed  by  at  least 
three  minor  parallel  chains.  But  on  the  east  of  the  Anambartlin-ula 
it  once  more  contracts  to  two  main  ranges,  the  mot*  aoathcrly  being 
that  which  I'r/hevaKkv  cillcti  the  Uiimlioldf  Kange  fcrov«M  by  a 
pass  at  I  v.''*!  tl  1,  1  branch  is  prubal  ly  cnntini.ed  in  the  range 
whic  h  overhangs  the  Koko-nor  on  the  mhii  h,  n  uit  K  .  (he  -.outh  Koko- 
nor  k.ini;e.  The  nurlhern  branih  mir^es  r  1  tw.u  I-  into  (he  Nan- 
shan  or  Southern  Mountains.'  The  pa»Jk^s  in  ila  L-jwer  Aktin-tagh 
rangciroaialtitudeaof  iiM9D«Di«h|ooft..  and  in  ihe  Upper  Astm* 
tagh  at  11.779  to  is.6to  ft.  rnM-davan).  though  one  pass  beside  the 
CharfchHlMn  la  only  9660  ft.  h^h.  And  as  the  relative  aliitutlea 
of  crest  and  paaa  remain  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  Wcatcni 
Kuen-lun,  it  is  evidon(  how  greatly  the  general  elevadon  of  tbe  twin 
border  ridge  dfxrrea*-?  (owjrd>.  (he  e.i5(.  But  there  existsa  striking 
difference  [between  the  crests  of  the  Astin-(aKh  and  those  of  tbe 
ranges  which  give  rite  to  the  gigantic  ridge  and  furrow  .irran^emrnt 
on  the  Tibeun  plateau.  "  Here  in  the  Astin-tagh  the  mountains. 
Uke  those  in  the  Kuruk-tagh.'  are  indeed  eewcmy  waatbmd.  bat 
they  alwajrs  consist,  from  base  to  sumndt.  of  hard  rock,  bare  and 
barren,  most  frequently  piled  up  in  eccentric,  mgged  ma>ses.  denti- 
culated, pinnacled  crests  and  peaks.  On  the  Tibetan  plateau,  on 
the  other  h.ind,  most  of  the  range*  are  diMinguishrd  by  their 
rounded  outluic5  aii  l  -<  ft  <  onsistcm  y,  and  their  striking  poverty  in 
hard  rock,  which  in  the  l>e>t  cases  only  crops  out  near  the  summits. 
There  too  dilintcgration  has  been  to  a  remarkable  extent  operative. 
This  givet  rise  to  tbe  great  morphological  diiicrcnoc,  that  in  the 
former  mgiom^  the  Astm-tagh  and  the  Kut«lE*agb.  the  prod  acta 
of  diiintcgialhin  are  almost  always  carried  awayTiy  the  wind,  and- 
<io  diMppear;  no  matter  hr.u  f).jwcrful  or  how  active  the  disintegra- 
tion ni.i\'  l>e,  none  of  (1.,  I        iiej  material  ever  suneeds  either  in 

eatherms  amont;st  the  mountains  or  in  accuimil  itin^-  at  their  foot. 
The  f  lunate  i"  t/i  arid,  and  prei  ijiit.ition  so  extremely  r.ire,  th.it  the 
fine  powdery  matcnal  falls  a  hclplcssprry  to  the  winds.  On  the 
other  haad.  the  ptedpitation  on  lha  11mm  phtean  itaocopioai^ 
and  so  uaifermiy  dirtributad,  that  it  ii  aNe  to  retain  the  loosened 
material  la  sitm,  and  cnimi  tt  to  heap  itself  up  in  rounded  masses 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  that  are  its  primitive  source  of 
oripin.  these  projecting  in  great  part  like  skeletons  from  the  midst 
o!  their  own  ruins."  •  The  twin  r.injjis  of  the  Astin-tagh  are  laitly 
equivalent  in  point  of  magnitude  and  n  giiLirity ;  but  w  hile  the  I^wer 
Range,  on  thenorth.sensibly  decreases  in  altitude  towards  the  east  .the 
Upper  Range,  on  the  south,  maintain!)  its  general  altitude  ina  remark- 
able way.  and  is  gapped  by  steep,  wild,  deeply  indeed  tnaeverae 
glens  directed  towards  tbe  north,  and  generallv  fenced  in  by  dark 
precipitous  walls  of  rock.  The  great  valley  between  the  two  b 
ctit  up  into  a  scries  of  self-contained  basins,  each  serving  as  the 
gathering  ground  of  the  brook,  th.it  run  down  off  the  adjacent 
mountains.  Outside  the  lower  end  ■  (  e  i  h  l.o.  i  1  r  in  a  1  f  j- |,;Icn  there 
is  a  scree  of  sedimentary  nutter.  1  hese  m  ret  s  are  however  very  Hat 
and  thdr  lower  edgea generally  reach  all  the  way  down  to  the  central 
part  of-  Ihe  basin,  which  ia  occupied  by  an  expanse  of  yellow  clay, 
peifeetly  flat  and  fairly  hard,  as  well  as  dry  aaii  baotat  often 
cfached  into  j>olygonal  cakes  and  drawn  out  in  the  dli action  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  valley.  .  .  .  But  though  the  great  morfihologictil 
features  of  this  latitudinal  valley  forcibly  recall  the  latitudinal 
valUys  of  Tilxt,  the  climatic  differences  give  rise  to  dillerenrcs 
bet  wfx  n  t  he  I  .1  ^tis  ri  •r^e^pondln,MoI  he  dilferencesbetw  r  -  ri  t  he  ni'ju  n- 
tain-rangcs  themselves.  For  while  the  self-containe<l  basins  of 
Tibet  generally  posaaii  a  aalt  lake  in  the  middle,  into  which  brooke 
and  itnaflM  ot  greater  or  leia  magm'tude  gather,  often  from  very 
comiMerable  — m  thM  eelf-containcd  basins  of  the  Astin- 
tagh  en  waiy  mmM  ia  aita.  and  it  is  extremely  seldon  tbnt  their 
centra!  parts  receive  any  water  at  all,  only  ia  fact 
rain.  These  terminal  lakes,  or  more  aCOBMtljr  ttdlM 
are  therefore  almost  always  dr>-."  • 

The  ncM  luraliel  f.iii>;e  on  the  ■outh.  the  A  krJo  lofh,  and  the  valley 
which  separates  it  irom  the  Astin-tagh,  are  equally  arid  and  water- 
leta.  The  valley,  know  by  Iba  ffgwM  mme  of  Kafcif.  meaafaw  a 
"  hard,  drv,  eterile  enpanet  w  dhy,"  b  cbeqaewd  with  *aWew  self- 
contained  basins  of  the  usual  type  and  has  remarkably  gentle  i' 


'  The  Northern  Mountains  arc  the  Pc-shan  in  the  desert  of  Gobi 
(see  Com). 

'On  the  opnoMteornorthaitleaf  iJn  desert  of  Lop  (doatolGaliQi. 

'  Svrri  Merlin.  ScilttdU  AlMlfli  BL  J06. 
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up  to  the  mountaint  on  l)oih  north  and  louth.  Its  (urface  tlopM  from 
altiiudrsoT  lo.iooto  io.6uoft.inthewe«t.  whcreisthelakeM  Uaun- 
chor  (<;65o  ft.)  to  9400  fi.  in  the  eMt.  in  which  directkm  is  coatinues 
far  as  the  Anambaniin-uU  <■«  bdow)  and  tht  plain  or  flat  baiin 
of  Sirttni,  a  north  extension  o(  Tsaidam.  This  raiige  of  Aiuto-tagh, 
the  Akon  Range  al  Carev,  is  the  tame  as  that  which  on  the  map  of 
the  Russian  general  stan  bears  the  name  Chimen-tagh.  Like  the 
Astin-tagh  it  stretches  towards  the  B.N.I^.,  and,  like  it.  appears  to 
be  built  up  of  granite  and  vhists,  but  its  crest  is  greatly  dfnucicc). 
so  that  it  is  a  mere  crumblinp  skeleton  protrudine  above  the  liirp 
mantle  of  di«inte(;rjtrd  material  which  masks  its  naaks.  The  slo|>f!< 
on  both  north  and  »r>u(h  arc  extremely  gentlet  bUt  that  oa  the  south 
is  eight  to  ten  times  as  bng  as  thi^t  on  the  notth.  In  the  cut  the  range 
ia  nwatly  ■arrow,  and  dies  away  on  the  edge  of  the  Tsaidam  deprc*- 
•ion :  but  in  the  west  it  awelU  out  into  the  lofty  and  imposing  mass  of 
the  Ilvr-fhimen  or  Shia-manglay.  which  is  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  part  of  the  range  is  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Chopur-ahk 
.It  an  all  i null-  cA  t6.i6c>  ft.,  hut  farther  rast  the  lusscs  lie  at  altitudes 
I'l  to  10,5^0  ft.      The  latitudinal  valley  that  intervcnci 

between  the  Akalo-ta^h  and  (he  next  great  range  on  the  south,  the 
Chimen-taeh,  slopes  for  the  most  part  eastwards, Trom  12,500  ft.  down 
to  the  shaflow  salt  lake  of  Ghai-kol  or  Chlmen-koli  (9305  ft.).  In 
the  western  part  of  tbi*  valley  occurs  the  very  important  transverse 
water-divide  of  Culcha«davan  (14.150  ft.),  which  separatea  the  basin 
erf  the  Chcrchen-darya  that  goes  down  into  the  Tarim  basin  from  the 
area  that  drains  down  to  thcChai-kul,  which  belongs  to  the  Tsaid.im 
depression.  This,  the  Chimcn  valley,  contains  in  pbtes  a  gocKl  de.il 
of  drift-&and,  which  huuevc  r  is  Matiunary  in  the  inavs  and  heaped 
up  along  the  ntH'thern  foot  of  the  Chimen-lagh.  Nevertheless  the 
Akato-tagh  ia  only  of  seoondary  importance  in  the  general  Kuen-lun 
qfMan.  beiof  nothin*  more  than  a  central  ridge  running  aiong;  the 
bfoad  KaUr  miley  that  separates  the  Astin-tagh  from  tfit  CUmea- 
taeh. 

The  btter  range,  the  CMimm-Uttk,  is  identical  in  its  westera  parts 

with  the  Piailik-t.igh  and  in  the  east  must  be  equated  with  thetsat 
dam  chain  of  Przhevalsky;  and  it  is  probably  continued  westwards 
by  the  ran(;e  which  the  Kussi.in  rx|ilorcrs  rail  the  Moscow  Range  or 
the  Achik-tagh,  running  north  of  the  Achik-kol  and,  according  to 
INrxhcvalsky,  connecting  on  t  lie  west  with  the  Tokua-davan.  The 
Chintcn-ta^h  rise*  into  imposing  summits,  some  rounded,  some 
pyramidal  in  outline,  which  are  capped  with  snow,  though  the  snow 
melts  in  summer.  This  range  acts  as  a  "  birakwater  "  to  the 
clouds,  arresting  and  condensing  the  moisture  which  is  carriol  north- 
wards by  the  south  winds.  Hence  its  slojies  aie  not  w  arid  a>  ihux.' 
of  the  Akato-tagh  and  the  Aslin-taRh,  Snow  lalU  all  the  year 
round  on  the  Chimcn-tagh,  e\i-n  in  July,  .md  water  is  abundant 
everywhere.  The  southern  slope  of  tnc  range  is  gentle  but  shoct, 
the  Donhcm  slope  loag  and  steep.  Grass  is  aoie  to  grow,  and 
animal  life  is  more  abuailant.  The  range  is  crossed  by  passes  at 
13.070.  13^30  tmi  IJiTte  It.,  and  the  Piazlik  tagh  by  a  pass  at  an 
altitude  of  13,640  ft. 

The  next  important  ranee,  still  Roine  south,  is  the  KaiUi-iiI<itkon, 
Carey's  Chiincn-lay;h  kantc,  I'rzhcvaisky's  Columbus  Range  AvA 
the  ranRC  wliicli  i>  x  .iriousfy  dc  vi(;naled  (c.j.  by  PycM'^)'v  )  as  the 
Anihal-a^hkan.  K.il.i  i  lauan  and  Ara  tagh.  This  last  i^,  lioAcvcr, 
properly  the  name  of  a  short  secondary  range  which  riim  olung  the 
miodle  (ora"  middle)  of  the  valley  betwesa  the  Cbimcs-tagii  and 
the  Kalta-aiaghan.  Not  only  »  it  of  lower  elevatkia  than  them 
both,  but  it  dies  away  towartfs  the  west,  the  valleys  on  each  side  of 
k  meeting  round  itaatt«nity  to  form  one  broad,  open  valley,  with 

altitude  of  11.790  to  l.t.7J5  ft.  The  Ara-tat:h  is  crossed  by  a 
pus  at  an  altitude  of  14,345  ft.  In  the  Kalta-.il.iKhjn,  which  is 
the  culminatini;  nnfir  of  th>>  jwrt  of  the  Kuen-liin,  and  is  over- 
topped by  toui  ntu;,  Mii'A  <  Lid  |1.lL.^,  the  passes  climb  to  consider- 
ably higher  altitudes,  namely,  14,560,  14,470,  14430  and  i^.190  ft., 
while  tne  pass  of  Avra»davaB  ascends  to  15.700  ft.  This  range 
appears  to  be  Uaked  on  to  the  Tokiu-davan  by  the  Muiluk-taEh, 
in  which  tho*  «•  pmw  tg  iMTO  and  I5>45<»  ft.  It  is  possible 
however  that  tbe  Muiliik^taffh  belongs  more  intiniately  to  the 
Chimcn-taKh  system,  that  is,  to  the  Xfi^srow  or  .•Xchik-kol  ranges, 
lildaad  BoKdanovith  considers  that  thr  I  ■■l.uz-<la\ ;i n ,  On-  Mujluk- 
fSRh.  the  Nloeicow  K.inj;e  and  the  Chinun  l.igh  iorin  one  single 
i  ll  X  ly  connected  chain,  in  which  he  also  places  I'r/hLvaNky's 
isuUtcd  peak  of  Mount  Kxcml  (15.055  ft.).  Svcn  iledin,  whilst 
ameiiig  that  this  may  possibly  be  the  true  conception,  inclines  to 
tbB  view  that  the  Achik-kol  Range  dies  away  tosrards  the  E.,  and 
chat  tbc  Chimen-tagh  and  the  Kalta-aiaghan  merge  westwards  into 
tlw  border-ranges  that  lie  north  of  the  hfuiluk-tagn  and  the  Tokuz- 
davan.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  parallel  ranges  of  N.  Tibet,  the 
Kalta-alaehan  doc«  not  decre.ise,  but  it  increases  in  elevation 
towards  the  east,  where,  like  the  Chimen-tagh,  it  abuts  upon  and 
nu  t^e-.  in  the  ranges  that  border  Tsaidam  on  the  south. 

liniiic<lutely  south  of  the  Kalta-alaghan  cotnes  a  relatively  deep 
depression,  the  Kum-kot  wdtn,  forming  a  very  well-marked  feature  in 
the  physical  conformation  of  this  region.  It  is  crossed  transversely 
by  a  water-divide  which  sejia rates  tbe  bain  «f  the  twin^akei 
01  Kum-kot  (12,700  ft )  from  the  basin  ol  Tsaidam,  some  3500  ft. 
lower.  The  floor  of  the  valley  consequently  slopes  away  m  f>oth 
directions,  like  the  Clilmen  vaftcy  between  the  Akato-tagh  -md  tli'- 
Chimen-tagh:  and  in  so  far  aa  it  sMpcs  westwards  towards  the  Kum- 


kol  lakes  it  differs  from  nearly  aO  tbe  Other  great  latitudinal  valleys 
that  run  parallel  with  it.  t>ccause  they  slope  generally  towards  the  east. 
Not  far  inxn  the  Kum-kol  lakes  there  is  a  drift-sand  area,  though 
the  dnaes  are  stationary.  The  upper  lake  of  Kum-kol  (Chon-kum- 
kol)  (12,730  ft.),  which  contains  frnh  water,  is  of  snail  area  (taa.  a.) 
and  in  depth  nowhere  exceeds  ft. :  but  the  knirer  bbe  (Ayilf  Iw 
kol)  (12,685  ft-),  whkh  is  salt,  is  much  bigger  (283  sq.  m.)  and  goes 
down  to  depths  of  64  and  79  ft.  Farther  west.  I^'ing  between  the 
.Muziuk-tagb  and  the  Arka-tagh,  is  the  lake  of  Achik-kol  (13,940  ft.), 
lb)  m.  broad  and  Jo  ra.  in  circuit. 

The  next  great  parallel  range  is  tbe  lofty  and  imposing  Arka■^a^k, 
the  Przhcvauky  Kange  of  the  Russian  geographers,  which  has  its 
eastward  continuations  in  the  Marco  Polo  Ranee  (general  altitisde 
>S.75»->6,aw  ft.)  and  Curfou-naiji  Mountains  ol  Pnbevalak|r.  Tife* 
Arka^tagb*  is  tbe  trve  backbone  of  the  Kuen-lun  system,  aad  !■ 
Central  Asia  is  exceeded  in  ele\-ation  only  by  the  Tang-la,  a  kmc  sray 
farther  south,  this  lost  being  probably  an  eastern  wing  of  the  Kara- 
korum  Mountains  of  the  Pamirs  region.  At  the  same  time  the  .Arka- 
tach  is  the  actual  border-range  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  properly  so- 
called;  to  the  south  of  it  none  of  the  long  siiccession  of  lofty  parallel 
ranges  which  ridfle  the  Tibetan  h  ighlands  seems  to  have  any  cooncxioo 
with  the  Kuen-uin  system.  Of  great  length,  the  Arka-tagh.  which 
is  a  mountsin-system  rather  than  a  raiige,  varies  greatly  in  configura- 
tion in  different  parts,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sharply  defined  maim 
crest,  with  several  lower  Hanking  ranges,  and  sometimes  coi)sistui|; 
of  numerous  parallel  crests  of  nearly  uniform  altitude.  AmoogaC 
these  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  in  the  middle  of  the  system  four 
jiretiominant  ranges,  of  which  the  second  from  the  north  is  probably 
the  pjiincipol  range,  though  the  fourth  is  tbe  highest.  The  passes 
across  the  first  range  (nortn)  lie  at  altitudes  of  15,675,  16.420,  1 7.330 
and  18,300  ft.;  across  the  second  at  16,830,  17,020,  17,070  and 
17,220  iL:  across  the  third  at  I6.800.  ifr^MO,  17^065.  17,830  and 
17,880  ft.:  and  across  the  fourth  at  W^lft,  lOkTOSi  16.78O.  IS.IOO 
and  18,110  ft.  The  crests  of  the  ranges  lie  comparatively  little 
higher  than  the  valleys  which  separate  them,  the  altitudes  in  the 
latter  running  at  14,040  to  16,700  ft.  if  not  higher,  and  licinu  only 
,^00  lo  1000  It.  lower  than  the  crests  of  the  actoninan)  in^;  tan,.i- 
i  be  Arka-taj[h  ranges  do  not  culminate  in  lofty  jagged,  ptanaik-d 
peaks,  but  in  broad  rounded,  flattened  domes,  a  charsctcristic 
feature  of  the  svstem  thraughout.  These  Arka-tagh  mountains  are 
built  up.  at  all  events  superficially,  of  sand  ancT  powdery,  finely 
sifted  aisintegrated  material.  Where  the  hard  rock  docs  crm>  out 
on  the  surf.ice,  it  is  so  excessively  weathered  to  \<c  with  difnculty 
recognized  as  rcKtk  at  all.  The  culminating  summits  of  the  ranges 
generally  [irewnt  the  ap[x--arance  of  a  llat,  rounded  swelling,  ar-d 
when  they  tniwncd  »iih  i^l.uufs,  as  many  of  them  are.  tKeve 
sliapc  themselves  into  what  may  l>c  described  as  a  mantle,  a  breast- 
plate, or  a  fiat  ca|k  from  which  lappets  aad  fringes  protect  at  taicr^ 
vals;  nowhere  do  there  exist  any  ol  the  long,  narrow,  wiadiac  gladsr 
tongiMi  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  But  aag 
thesHgiitMt  Indication  has  been  discovered  that  these  nwnirtaiaa 
were  ever  panoplied  with  ice.  The  process  of  disintegration  and 
levelling  down  has  reached  such  an  .advanced  stage  tliat,  if  estr 
there  did  exist  evidences  ol  former  glat  ijtion,  they  h,ive  now  bctoroe 
entirely  oblilerate<l.  even  to  tin  lomjjlcte  |,n'.vi  [iij'.i>>n  of  the 
erratic  blocks,  supposing  there  were  any.  The  view  that  meets  the 
eye  southwards  frcmi  the  heights  of  the  Kalta-alaghan  ia  the  psctore 
01  a  iJiaos  of  mountain  chains,  ridges,  crests,  peaks,  spur^  drtarbrd 
masses,  in  fact,  montane  conformations  of  every  possible  descriptiaB 
and  in  every  po»silile  arrangement.  Immetliately  north  of  the  Arfca> 
tagh  the  country  \*  ^1  u  ldnl  with  thrc-r  or  four  exceptionally  COOSpie- 
uous  and  im[iOMng  cl<  t.u  lied  mountain  m.)>scs,  all  capptd  with  SMW 
and  some  oi  them  carrviiij;  sm.dl  f  l.u  i..  rs.  .'\mongst  them  are 
Shapka  Mcnomakfu  or  iSu  Nlcii  k's  t  .iji;  the  Chulak-aWkan.  wt  h 
may  however  be  only  Shapka  .Monumakha  seen  from  a  different 
point  of  view:  T6mUrlik-tagh  >  (i.«.  the  Iron  Manitain);«MlfaftlMr 
west,  UUiigh-mus-tagh,  which,  according  to  Cwifo.  reaches  aa 
altitude  ol  941140  ft.  But  the  relations  in  which  these  detached 
mountain'WNIM stand  to  one  another  and  to  the  Arka-tagh  be  hind 
them  have  not  yet  been  rlutidated.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Ullu^h- 
mui-tagh  there  exist  nuu-.crjus  indications  of  former  voUan>c 
activity,  the  eminences  and  summits  frequently  being  capped  with 
tli  if,  and  smaller  f  ragmenta  «[  tuff  aiC  acattCfcd  «««r  |iaft»  « 
the  Arka-tagh  ranges. 

Tha  acat  succccdii^  parallel  range,  the  Kdn-Am,  which  is 
contiauad  eastwards  by  the  Bayan-knara-ula,  between  the  upper 
headstreams  of  tbe  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtsae- 
kiang,  beloiqis  orographically  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

The  succession  of  ranges  which  follow  one  another  from  the 
deserts  of  Takla-makan  and  Gobi  up  to  the  plateau  proper  of  Tibet 
rise  in  steps  or  terraces,  each  range  Iwing  higher  than  the  ran^e  to  tbe 
nonh  of  it  and  lower  than  the  rani;c  to  tlie  Mijuth  of  it.  The  difference 
in  altitude  between  the  lowest,  most  northerly  range,  the  Lower 
Astin  iagh,  an<J  the  most  southerly  of  the  Arka-tagh  raacc*  anaooirts 
to  marly  7500  ft.  With  one  exctrption,  lumely  the  cumb  owt  of 
the  Kum-kol  valley  to  the  Arka-tagh,  the  first  three  steps  art 

'This  is  the  correct  form,  Arka  tagh  fttcailillf  the  FaitlMT  Of 

Retin'',cr  M'>jnl,iuis     The  r<.>rm  AVka  t.igh  iailCOCNCt. 
_.J|Tlie  form  Tumcnlik-taKh  is  erroneous. 
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individually  the  biggcut;  whereas  the  I'pr**'  A»tia-tafh  exceeds  the 
Lower  Astin-ugb  by  an  altitude  of  itomc  ijjo  ft.,  it  is  itself  exceeded 
to  Ih*  AtelO>tMdl  ta  tlw  ottnt  of  1760  IC  There  is  alio  a  con- 
mauMk  nw  of  mo  ft.  fraoi  the  AkMM-Caril  to  the  Chimen-tagh. 
But  between  the  Chimcn-ugh.  the  An-tecK  aad  the  Kalu-aisKhan 
tbcfc  M  Campari tivcly  littl«  difFerence  in  point  of  elevation,  tiamcly, 
730  ft.  in  a!i.  The  biK);»'^t  .is<  rnt  is  th,jt  from  the  Kalfa  aUgh-in  to 
the  Arlu-t.u-h,  n.imcl>-,  r.f.i:U  iM^o  ft.  The  ranges  ol  the  ,\rka- 
tai;h,  atraiii.  run  n  pret  ty  nearly  the  &ame  absolute  Kencral  Altitudes, 
n,\r..  \  .  I'  .;:  1  ro  17.260  ft.  When  the  altitudes  of  the  intermont 
Utitudinai  valleys  are  cumparcd,  the  significance  orographically 
aftkoChimen  vuley  swlaf  ttie  Kum  lcol  valley  is  strikin>{ly  empha- 
died.  Both  are  much  more  deeply  excavated  than  all  the  other 
latitudinal  valley*  that  run  parallel  to  them,  the  Chimen  valley  bf  ing 
875  ft.  above  the  valley  to  the  north  of  it.  but  no  than  22  ts  ff- 
bclowthe  valley  to  the  south  o(  it.  The  case  ol  the  Kum-lcol  valley  is 
altogether  cxccptiotul,  for  it  lies  not  higher,  but  680  ft.  lower,  than 
the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  and  coniequently  the  climb  up  out  of  it 
tothc  first  (on  north)  of  the  Arlca-tagh  valleys  amounts  taoolcwtilUl 
3900  ft.  Hcocc  these  ten  potallel  tanijes  of  the  middle  Kuen-lun 
eyitem  may  be  grouped  ia  tbice  dtviaon*— (i)  tbe  more  strirtly 
bonier  lannt  of  the  upper  and  Lower  Asdn-tagh  and  the  Akato- 
Ogh:  (a)  tne  three  ranRes  of  Chimen-fa^h,  .%n-tagh  and  Kalt.i- 
alaghan,  which  tnay  be  con^idtrod  a.«  forming  a  transitional  system 
bctweeo  tbe  (otcfoiag  and  the  third  diviaioa:  (sLthe  Arka  tagh. 
which  roiwttam  tbe  elewted  raapart  of  am  Tibetan  plateau 

proper.  (I  T.  Be.) 

The  Xan-shan  HizUands  overlook  Tsaidam  on  the  N.E.  Tbey 
embrace  a  region  380  m.  long  and  ate  m.  wide,  entirely  occupied 
witll  rim^T*  fp-^T*!" 'f  iBMM  all.raaning  from  tbe  N.W.  to  the 
&E.  Broad,- flat,  longitodBial  wUey*.  at  altitudes  of  12,000  to 

14,000  ft.  (gooo  to  10X100 at  the  tOOtn-westem  border)  and  dotted 

with  lakes  (Koko4Hr, 997oft.:  Khara-nor.  13,3";  It.),  hi  up  tlie 
•face  between  these  mountain  ranRps.  In  the  S.K.  the  Nan-sh,an 
highlands  almt  ur«:in  the  hi.;!ilan  is  :>i  the  rhiiiene  province  <A  Kan- 
aub.  and  near  the  great  ourthward  bend  of  the  tlwang-ho  they 
OMct  the  eacarpiMRU  by  which  thoCnatiOiiagao  and  the  I»«han 
laogo  are  continued,  and  by  which  the  Monialiail  pbtean  stein 
down  to  the  lowlands  of  China.  On  the  N.C  the  Nan^han  hit;h- 
landa  have  their  foot  on  the  Mongolian  plateau  (average  iiUuudo, 
4000  ft-),  i.e.  in  the  Ala-shan.  On  the  X.W.  they  arc  fringed  by  a 
border  range,  the  Da-siir-shan,  a  continuation  of  the  Astin-tagh, 
»-hich  ri«-s  to  12,200-13.000  ft.  in  its  lasvs,  and  is  pierced  tiy 
•everal  rivers  flowing  wc-t  to  l-ike  Khala-chi  or  Khara-nor.  This 
botxia-ranjte,  whi^h  continues  on  to  the  97th  meridian,  separates 
the  WeO'ahin  range  from  the  Pe.«han  range. 

Ob  no  &W.  the  Nan-shan  mountains  consiat  of  short  Irregular 
diaiML  aenaratcd  by  broad  plaina,  dotted  with  lakes,  which  diJTcr 
but  aOfhtly  in  altitude  from  Tsaidam  (S800-9000  ft.).  Next  a 
sucf««sion  of  narrow  ranges  intervene  between  this  lower  border 
terrace  and  the  hiahcr  terrace  ( 1 2, (xx>- 13,5,00  ft.).  The  firit 
m  •uiitain  range  on  this  higher  terrace  is  Rittcr's  range,  covered  in 
part  with  extensive  snow-lields.  The  passes  at  both  ends  of  this 
snow-clad  mtusif  lie  at  altitudes  of  IS.990  ft.  and  14,680  ft.  The 
next  range  b  Humboldt  or  AmaHninni  range,  which  runs  N.W.  to 
S.E.  from  the  Astin-tagh  to  about  30*  N.,  and  is  perhaps  continued 
by  the  southern  Kuku  (Koko)-nor  range,  which  strikes  the  Hwang- 
bo  with  an  elevation  of  7440  ft.  It  includes,  in  fact,  se\'eral  other 
parallel  ranges— «.g.  the  Muthketov, Semctwv, Sueee,  Alewnder  IIL, 
Bain-sarlyk— the  wUtttA  liltliOM  «(  wUA  m,  boBwer,  aoC  yot 
definitely  settled. 

Small  lateral  chains  of  mooBtauis,  itMiig  some  aooo  ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  that  plateau,  oonnect  the  central  Nao-ahaa  with  the 
iicMt  panlM  raapa.  naoiclf ,  tboai  of  the  cMtcra  Naa-ehan  The 
■MUal  idatMNw  ol  the  ktter.  aa  well  as  the  naoHs  of  the  aeveial 
constituent  chains,  are  e(|uallv  unsettled.  Thus,  one  of  them  is 
oarocd  indiscrirairuitely  Nan-snan,  Richthofcn  Ran^e  and  Momo- 
ahan.  In  fact,  the  region  is  dominated  bv  three  rani;e<t  of  ne.it !v 
c<]ual  altitude,  all  lifting  many  of  their  peaks  alvaw  the  snow-hne 
Finally,  there  is  a  range  mountains,  about  10,000  ft.  high,  named 
Lung-«han  1^  Obruchev,  which  borders  the  Kan-chow  and  Lian- 
chow  vall^  00  the  N.H..  and  belongs  to  the  Nan*«han  eystcin. 
But  the  string  of  oaaes  in  K  -.r,  --uh  pr<>.  .nee,  which  stretches  between 
the  towns  named,  fie*  on  the  i,,v.,  t  i>  s.  1  of  the  Mtmgolian  plateau 
(4000  to  5000  ft.),  so  that  the  Luni.T-5han  oueht  possibly  to  be 
leaardcd  as  a  continuation  of  the  IV  -h.fi  ninuiitains  of  the  Gobi. 

trcnerally  »p<-aking,  the  Nan-sh-m  hi.^lil.md^  .ire  a  region  raised 
IJ.exK)  to  i4.f<iMj  ft.  above  the  arnl  ivi;  r-erPil  by  wild,  utony 
and  furtlv  snow-clad  mountains,  towering  another  4000  to  7000 
ft.  ive  its  anrfaoe.  and  a.TaDfed  ia  narrow  paralM  chain*  all 
runoing  N.W.  to  &B.  The  chaina  of  MoaataiM  «ic  aevcnilv 
from  8  to  17  OU  wide,  seldom  as  much  as  M,  while  the  broad, 
ftit  valleys  Bctweca  them  attain  widths  «  M  to  97  m.  A» 
a  nile  the  passes  arc  at  an  altitude  of  i?.f>oo  to  14.000  ft.,  and  the 
peaks  reach  18,000  to  20,000  ft.  in  the  western  portion  of  the  high- 
lands, while  in  the  eastern  portion  they  may  be  about  2i>oo  (t.  hnvtr. 
The  glaciers  also  attain  a  gre.iter  devcftipment  in  the  wi  ^^l  rn  p^irtion 
of  the  Nan-shan.  but  the  valleys  are  drv,  and  the  *k>pcs  of  both  the 
aaoontaias  and  Che  valleys,  furrowed  by  deep  nvinea,  an  ' 
of  »<g»tittMi  Good  pasture  grouoda  are  mif  fauid  n 


streams.  The  soil  i*  dry  gravel  and  clay,  upon  which  bushes  of 
Ephedra,  NUraria  and  Sauetttcat  grow  sparsely.  In  tbe  north- 
eattcm  Nan-shan,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  stream  runs  through  each 
gorge,  and  both  the  nonntain  rfopes  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys 

are  covered  with  vegetation.  Forests  of  coni/ers  (Picta  oi«aafa) 
and  deciduous  trt!cs — Przhcvalsky's  poplar,  birch,  mountain  ash, 
&e.,  and  a  variety  of  bushes— arc  cooimon  everywhere.  Higher  Up, 
in  the  picturcs<juc  corses,  grow  rhodixlindrons,  willows,  PoUnliOm 
JnUicoia,  SpriatOK,  Lontceteae,  Az.,  and  the  rains  must  evidently  be 
more  copsoin  and  better  distributed.  Ia  the  central  Nan-sban  it 
is  onl  V  the  north-eastern  slope*  that  bear  forests^  la  the  south,  where 
the  Nan-shan  enters  Kan-suh  province,  cxteMivo  accumulations  of 
loess  make  their  appearance,  aitd  It  is  0(dy  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  hilU  that  are  clothed  with  trees.  ^P.  A.  K.) 

Al'i  iiOKiriEs. — An  enumeration  of  the  works  published  before 
1890,  and  a  map  of  itineraries,  will  be  fo'jnd  in  Wegener's  VerjiMrJk 
etnn  Choiraphit  dfs  Kuen-tun  (Marburg,  1891),  but  his  map  is  only 
approximately  correct.  Of  the  books  publi*hed  since  1890  the 
most  important  arc  Sven  Hedin's  Scientific  RtsnUt  of  a  Jvurmgy  im 
Central  Asia,  i8w-i90»  (Stockholm,  1905-1907,  6  vols.),  with  an 
elaborate  at  Lis  and  a  general  mapof  Tibet  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1.000,000; 
H.  H.  1'.  Ika^^y's  In  Tibet  omJ  Chinese  Turkestan  (London,  1901), 
w'f.h  ,1  p  Kxl  nup;  F.  Crenard's  vol.  (iii.)  of  ].  L.  Dutrcuil  de  Rhins s 
scienlthque  dans  la  haute  Asie,  lS(fO-iSgs  (n.p.,  1897),  also 
with  a  very  iis..(ul  map;  W.  W.  KockhiH's  Diary  of  a  Journey  ihroufh 
MoHj^cdm  and  I -.bet  %n  iSgt  and  iS^^i  (Washington,  1894);  M.  S. 
W'cUby's  Through  i'nknoan  Tibet  (London.  ilM):  P-  G.  Uonvalot's 
Dt  Pttris  an  Tonkin  4  iroHrs  U  Tibet  intammu  (Pans.  1893):  St  C.  R. 
Littledale'a  "  A  Journey  acroas  Tibet,"  in  Cc^.  Joufnai  (May  1896) : 
H.  Bewer'n  iMary  ^  m  Jtmmif  mmi  TSbm  (Londeo,  ttM>s  the 
/aNj«Hi  of  the  tUnAa  Gct«.  80k  and  Jaan^Tb^^ 

KUPA,  a  Moslem  dty,  situated  on  tbe  shore  of  the  Hindieh 
canal,  about  4  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Nejcf  (32°  4'  N.,  44"  io'  K  ), 
was  founded  by  tbe  Arabs  after  tbe  battle  of  Kadesiya 
in  A.O.  638  as  one  of  tbe  two  capitals  of  the  new  territory  of 
Irak,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into  the  sawadt,  or 
districts,  of  Basra  and  Kufa.  Tbe  caliph  'All  made  it  hit 
residence  and  the  capital  of  his  caliphate.  Alter  the  icOMMral 
of  the  aviUl  to  Bagdad,  ia  the  middla  of  the foUowiagetBtniy, 
Kufa  loat  Ita  bnportaace  nd  bcgaa  to  Cd  bito  deojr.  At  tke 
beginning  of  the  19th  OBlltWy,  travelters  reported  eittlllhw 
and  important  ruins  a*  marUag  the  ancient  &itc.  Since  tbit 
time  the  ruins  have  served  as  quarries  for  bricks  for  the  building 
of  Nejcf,  and  at  the  present  time  little  remains  but  holes  Is 
the  ground,  representing  excavations  for  bricks,  with  broken 
fragments  of  brick  and  ^ast  strewn  over  a  considerate  area. 
A  mosque  still  standa  OD  the  spot  where  *Ali  it  tepuUd.  to  bkne 
wonhipped.  (For  biatoqr  Me  CatmutB.) 

KDRV,  nUIZ  fBJZ  AMimr  (tSifl-^tti),  GeroMB 
philologist  and  folklorist,  was  bora  at  Kanigsberg  in  Neumark 
on  tbe  19th  of  November  i8i».  From  1841  he  was  connected 
with  the  Kollnischcs  Gymn.isium  at  Berlin,  of  whieh  he  was 
appointed  director  in  1S70.  ilc  died  at  Berlin  on  tiie  5th  of  May 
1881.  Kuhn  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  comparative 
mythology,  based  upon  comparative  philology.  Inspired  by 
QnaatCs Deutsche M^hologit,ht  first  devoted  himself  to  German 
storiei  and  legends,  and  published  MUrkische  Sagen  uitd  Udrckat 
(1841),  NtiMt^tsekt  Saia$j  Mankem  und  Gihrducke  (1848),  and 
Sagptt  CtMtidm  mi  Mankm  aus  Wesifalen  (tSsvK  Bot  it 
is  on  hit  researches  into  tbe  fatnguagc  and  history  of  tbe  lado* 
(iermanic  pcoj  jcs  as  a  wh  ite  th-i?  t:is  reputation  is  founded. 
Ills  chief  work'.,  i.i  connexiuri  arc  :  /.ur  tiltesten  Geschicklf  dtr 
Indogcrtr.aniichcn  V viker  (1845),  in  wli!<.h  he  cnde:ivourcd  to 
give  an  account  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic 
peoples  before  their  separation  into  different  families,  by 
comparing  and  analysing  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
and  stems  comtnoil  to  the  difTcrent  bnguages;  Die  Herabkunfl 
desFeuersunddes  Gsutrtirmkt  (1859;  nam  ed.  by  £.  Kuhn,  ludct 
title  of  Uyik^ogudm  Sfudkst,  t886);  and  ttbtr  JBnftilfifwuf' 
stufen  der  M ytlienUkbmt  (1873)1  in  which  lie  maiataioed  tbU 
the  origin  of  myths  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  domain  of 
languaRc,  and  that  their  most  essential  factors  were  pol\onyt:iy 
and  honionyiny.  The  Zeilschrift  fur  vfrglekhendc  Sprcch- 
forschung  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Indogermcnischen  Sprachen,  with 
w  hich  he  was  intimately  oonnected,  is  the  standard  periodical 
on  tlw  mbjeet. 


I  See  ebituaiy  notice  by  CBracbiMm  In 
I  Jaktmk  (1881)  and  J.  Sohaidtia 
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kOHMI.  WIUT  (1837-tgoo),  Gemun  physiologist,  wu  born 
mt  Hamboig  00  die  aSth  of  Maidi  1837.  After  attending  the 
gynmulnm  at  LBaeburg,  ke  wcat  to  GfltUmeo,  where  lut  naster 
in  cbemistiy  wu  F.  Wfihier  and  in  nli|irioiO|]r  R.  Wagner. 

Having  graduated  in  1856,  he  itudied  under  vtriooa  famous 

physiotoffists,  inrl.iHing  K.  Du  Bois-Rcymond  at  Berli:i,  C'l.i  1  !-• 
Bcriurd  in  I'aris,  ami  K.  F.  W.  Ludwig  and  E.  W.  Iirjii.c  1.1 
Vii-nna.  At  the  end  of  1S63  he  was  put  in  charge  oi  the  chemical 
department  of  the  pathological  laboratory  at  Berlin,  under 
R.  von  Vircbow;  in  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology 
tX  AaMteidaai;  and  in  1871  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  H.  von 
HctmbolU  b  the  hum  capadtyat  Heidelbeig,  when  be  died  on 
the  lotb  of  June  igoo.  Hb  «li|iDll  work  faUt  iato  two  auin 
groups— the  physiology  of  ntude  and  nerve,  which  occupied  the 

earlier  years  of  his  life,  and  the  chemistry-  of  iHRc^tion,  whish 
be  iK-gan  to  invcsliyate  wluic  at  Btiliu  with  Virchow.  He  was 
also  known  for  his  n-scarehcs  on  vision  and  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  The 
visual  purple,  described  by  Franz  Boll  in  1876,  he  attempted  to 
make  the  basis  of  a  photochemical  tlicory  of  vision,  but  though 
be  was  able  to  establish  its  importance  in  connexion  with  vision 
in  of  hm  intensity,  its  ataMoce  fiom  the  Ktiaal  Met  o(  inaet 
distinct  vision  detracted  from  the  completenesa  of  the  theory  and 
precluded  its  general  acceptance. 

KUKA,  or  KiTKAWA,  a  town  of  Bornu,  a  Mahommcdan  state 
of  the  central  Sudan,  incorporated  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Nigeria  (see  Boasu).  Kuka  is  situated  in  12°  55'  N.  and  13° 
34'  E.,  4I  m.  from  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  plain.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
adminiMntion  in  Bornu,  and  was  formerly  the  rcsidcnoe  flf  the 
aittve  aoveicign,  who  in  Bocnu  beaza  the  title  oi  ihefau. 

The  modcn  town  of  Kuka  was  fannded  c  iSte  by  Sbdkb 
Mahoouned  al  Amin  al  Kanemi,  the  deliverer  of  Bornu  from  the 
Fula  invaders.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  kuka  or  monkey  bread  tree  (Adansonia  digittsti:),  of  which 
there  are  t\tcnsi\e  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kuka 
or  Kaoukaou  was  a  Lommon  name  in  the  Sudan  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  towns  of  this  name  gave  occasion  for 
much  geographical  confusion,  but  Idrisi  writing  in  the  12th 
ceatniy,  and  Ibn  Khaldun  in  the  X4tli  century,  both  mention 
tmo  hnportant  towns  called  Kaon  Kaon,  of  which  one  would 
teen  to  Iwvo  occupied  a  podtloB  veiy  near  to  that  of  tbt  nwdcni 
Kdka.  IbBKhaMnnspcaksofitastheoBpitalof  Bomaandes 
situated  on  the  meridian  of  Tripoli.  In  1840  the  present  town 
was  laid  waste  by  Mahommed  Sherif,  the  sultan  of  Wadai;  and 
when  it  was  rcstorc-d  by  Sht-ikh  Omar  he  built  two  tu'.\  us  separ- 
ated by  more  than  half  a  mile  of  open  country,  each  town  Ixing 
surrounded  by  walls  of  whiteclay.  It  wasprobablyowingtothcic 
being  two  towns  that  the  {dural  Kuia^ea  became  the  ordinary 
desipution  of  the  town  in  Kano  and  throughout  the  Sudan, 
though thcinhabitantstiscd iheringiilsr JCaito.  Thetownbecame 
wealthy  and  popdotM  (coBtainingsome  do,oo»fnhabftanta),being 
a  centre  for  caravans  to  Tripoli  and  a  stopptng-plaoe  of  pilgrims 
from  the  Hausa  countries  going  across  Africa  to  Mecca.  The 
chief  buildinf;  was  the  great  palace  of  the  sheikh.  Between  1823 
and  1872  Kuka  was  visitcil  by  several  English  and  German 
travellers.  In  1893  Hornu  was  seized  by  the  ex  s:.ive  K  ihah 
(f.*.),  an  adventurer  from  the  Uahr-el-Ghazal,  who  chose  a  new 
capital,  Dikwa,  Kuka  falling  into  complete  decay.  The  town 
i*aa  fooad  ta  ndna  ia  sgoa  by  the  British  npeditinn  which 
fcolaced  on  the  throne  ol  Bomu  a  itisfiBdaiil.el  the  aadent 
nuers.  In  the  same  year  the  rebuHding  of  Kuka  was  begun 
and  the  town  speedily  regained  part  of  its  former  importance. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  priD<  i[i.il  Uriti'-h  stations  of  r.^.^trrn  Rornu. 
Owing,  however,  to  tlie  increa^ng  importance  oi  Maidugari,  a 

town  80  m .  s.  S.  W.  of  Kaha,  the  oMBt  of  theahcha  was  lOKwed 

thither  in  1908. 

For  an  account  of  Kuka  before  its  destruction  by  Rabah,  sec  the 
TfMtU  U  Hcinrich  Barth  (new  cd.,  London,  l89o};and  Sahara  und 
Serfae,  by  Cutuv  Nachtii^  (Berlin,  1879),  L  ^t*<74l. 

n  KUn  KlANf  the  aaaM  ot  aa  Aankaa  Moct  association 
of  Sotttheca  whiles  (toiled  tor  idf^Motectloa  and  to  oppose 


the  Reconstnictioa  mwiM  of  tbe  United  Sutes  Congrcas, 
1865-1876.  The  name  la  geBCfaQy  applied  not  only  to  the 
order  of  Ku  Klux  Xlaa,  but  to  other  ifarilar  eodecics  that 
esisted  at  the  saoM  tkae^  auch  as  tbe  KnIghU  of  the  White 
Camelia.  a  larger  order  than  the  Klan;  the  White  Brotherhood; 
the  WMt  Ti  it;uc;  Pale  Fice;,;  Constitutional  Union  Guards; 
BlaLk  Cavalry,  Wliiie  Rusr,  The  '76  .Association;  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  societies  thr.t  sprang  up  in  the  Suu;h  after  ihr  (  ivil 
War.  The  object  was  to  protect  the  whitc-s  during  the  disorders 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the 
North  towards  the  South,  and  the  leault  of  the  whole  movement 
was  a  more  or  less  successful  rewohithm  agaioit  the  Reomatne* 
tion  and  an  ovcftbmw  of  the  watnnmMa  baaed  oa  acfro 
suffrage.  It  may  be  compered  tn  some  degree  to  such  Euro- 
pean societies  a^i  the  Carhonara,  Young  Italy,  the  Tupendbund, 
the  Confrfrics  of  France,  the  Freemaiuiis  in  Calhohc  countries, 
and  the  VehmgetiLht. 

The  most  imixirlant  orders  were  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia.  Tbe  former  began  in  i  .S6  5  in 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  as  a  social  club  of  young  men.  It  had  an 
absurd  ritual  and  a  strange  uniform.  Tbe  members afChteWaBy 
disooveied  that  the  fear  of  it  liad  a  gieat  haflaence  ever  ilie 
lawica  but  laperatitieas  blada*  and  toen  the  dub  wpnnded 
into  a  great  federation  of  regulators,  absorbing  numemua  local 
bodies  that  had  been  formed  in  tbe  absence  of  civil  law  and 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  oM  Fnjzli-h  ncighlwurhood 
[Hilice  and  the  ante-bellum  slave  patrol.  The  White  Camelia 
was  formol  in  1867  in  Louisiana  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
states  of  the  late  Confederacy.  The  period  of  organization  ai>d 
devdopoMnt  of  the  Ku  Klux  movement  was  from  i$6s  to  iS68; 
the  period  of  greatait  activii^  was  faomrfM  to  1870,  after  which 
came  the  decBaa. 

Tbe  various  causes  assigned  for  the  ori^n  and  development 
of  this  movement  were:  the  absence  of  stable  govcmmient 
in  the  South  for  several  years  after  the  Cjvil  W.ir,  the  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  the  alien,  renegade  and  negro,  and  the 
belief  that  it  was  supfwrted  by  the  Federal  trot>ps  which  con- 
trolled elections  and  legislative  bodies;  the  dislranchisemcnt  of 
whiles;  the  spread  of  ideas  of  social  and  political  equality 
among  the  negroes;  fear  of  negro  mannactiaas;  tlw  amuog  of 
negro  militia  and  the  diatrmbig  of  the  wUtet;  outiafea  vpoa 
white  women  by  black  awn;  the  influenoa  ol  Nocthem  advea- 
turas  In  the  Fyeednwn's  Bureau  (q.v.)  and  the  ITnleo  Leajrue 
in  ."Hi-n.iiing  thr  races;  the  humiliation  of  Cinfckr ''c 
soldiers  after  they  had  been  paroled — in  general,  the  lasccunty 

felt  by  Southern  wbitcs  duriag  tbe  docade  after  tho  folia  par  «t 

the  Confederacy. 

In  organization  the  Klan  was  modelled  after  the  Fcticral 
Union.  Its  Prescript  or  constitution,  adopted  in  1867,  aitd 
revised  in  1868,  provided  for  the  following  organization;  The 
eatiK  South  was  tlie  Invisible  Enipire  under  a  Grand  Wuaid. 
Gcoeial  N.  B.  Forrest;  each  sute  was  a  Realm  ondcr  a  Geaad 
Dragon;  several  counties  formed  a  Dominion  under  a  Gnad 
Titan;  each  county  was  a  Province  under  a  Grand  Giant;  the 
smallest  division  being  a  Den  unijrr  a  Grand  Cyclops.  The 
st  ilt  iHiiiers  Ijorc  similar  titles,  relies  of  the  time  when  the  ordrr 
1,  (iitr  !  on'.y  for  amuymcr.t:  Genii,  Hydras,  Furies..  C".v>blins> 
Night  Hawks,  Magi,  Monks  and  Turks.  The  private  mcn~.bir» 
were  called  Ghoub.  The  Klan  waa  twice  reorganized,  in  iH^: 
and  ia  1868,  each  Una  beiag  aaoie  oeatraliaed;  in  1869  the 
ceatial  Ofgaslsatiatt  was  dWiai^led  and  the  order  then  srada* 
ally  declined.  The  White  Camelia  ^th  a  similar  history  had  x 
similar  organization,  without  the  queer  titles.  Its  members  were 
called  Brothers  and  Knights,  and  its  otlicials  Commandcrv 

The  constitution."!  and  riiu  i!s  of  these  sccrelordcrshavi;  declari- 
tions  of  principles,  of  whii  h  the  following  arc  charactcriitic:  t9 
protect  and  succour  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  especially  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers;  to  protect  '*^'« 
of  tbe  white  race  in  life,  honour  and  property  from  the  *»""rr'*h 
meats  of  tbe  bUcks;  to  oppose  the  Radical  RepnhKdia  party 
and  tha  Union  League;  to  defend  constitutional  liberty,  le 
preveni  usurpation,  emanripale  the  whites,  ■"■'""■'n  pence 
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aal  tilt  Im  of  God,  At  pcindplct  of  itt*,  tad  tlw 
polkical  wd  aodil  aupnoiacy  of  tht  vUtt  net  "In  tbort,  to 
oppott  Afrfeaa  fadhieece  in  government  tnd  aodety,  tad  to 
prevent  any  intermir.KlinR  of  the  races. 

During  ihc  Rctoiisi ruction  the  people  of  the  South  were 
divided  thus:  nearly  all  native  whites  (the  most  prominent  of 
wbom  were  disfraacliised)  on  one  side  irrespective  of  former 
poMlktl  ftitli,  tad  on  tbe  other  side  the  ex-slaves  orgtniced 
and  ltd  by  t  ftv  nntlvn  and  Mortlwnk  wldtct  GtUtd  ic^KAimljr 
Mtltvt|p  tnd  Tiipti  %iiiCTWt|  who  wtn  tnpptmtf  tkt 
United  States  government  and  who  oontralkd  the  Southern 
state  sovemments.  The  Ku  Rlux  movement  in  its  wider 
aspects  was  the  effort  of  the  first  class  to  destroy  the  control 
of  the  second  class.  To  control  the  negro  the  Klan  played 
upon  his  suprrstitious  fears  by  having  night  pat  mis.  parades 
•nd  drills  of  silent  horsemen  covered  with  white  sheets,  carry- 
ing skulls  with  OOtb  of  fire  for  eyes,  sacks  of  bones  to  rattle,  and 
vcaring  hideoot  mttkt.  In  aiUing  apoo  dtatcvoot  Uackt  at 
night  they  pretended  to  be  the  ipiritt  «f  dead  Coafedttites, 
"  Just  from  HnU,"  tod  to  quench  their  thiat  wonhl  pretend  to 
drink  gallons  of  water  which  was  poured  into  nibher  sacks  con- 
cealed under  their  robes,  ^^ysterious  signs  and  warniiiRs  wt  re- 
sent to  diMjrdcrly  nt-Rro  puliticians.  The  whites  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  iht-  blacks  were  warned  or  driven 
•way  by  social  and  business  ostracism  or  by  violence.  Nearly 
«■  aasthem  whites  (enxpi  ''■etltwags"),  whether  members  of 
thtatcnt  itcletktor  not,iiiiOBW«ny  took  ptit  in  the  Ku  Kim 
nwvcment.  Asthewodtof  the  aodetietttooeedtd,  they  gradn- 
alb^paaiedoatoleiiitenMu  In  tomt  fommnnttifS  liwy  fcU  into 
the  control  of  violent  men  tnd  became  simply  btndl  of  outlaws, 
dangerous  even  to  the  former  members;  and  the  anarchical 
aspects  of  the  movement  excited  the  North  to  \ngorous  con- 
demnation.* The  United  States  Congress  in  1871-1872  enacted 
n  texies  of  "  Force  Laws  "  intended  to  break  up  the  secret 
nrfhtfn  wwl  to  control  t  he  Southeni  elections.  Several  hundred 
nmMt  wm  made,  and  a  few  amvktioBt  neve  tecoftd.  The 
titctfft  were  cootroUed  for  t  few  yttttt  uA  irMetoe  was 
checked,  but  tbe  Ku  Kluz  movonent  vtat  MinBtil  it  aecom- 
pUshed  its  object  by  giving  protection  to  the  wUtct,  teducing 
the  Macks  to  order,  replacing  the  whites  in  control  of  society 
nod  state,  exjiclling  the  worst  of  the  carpet-baggers  and  scala- 
Wtgs,  and  nullifying  those  laws  of  Congress  which  had  resulted 
In  pladng  the  Southern  whites  under  the  control  of  a  party 
cnmptltd  ptiadpaUy  of  ex-slaves. 

AtrmoarnES. — J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L.  Wilson,  Ku  Klux  Klcn 
(New  York.  190O :  W.  L.  Fleming,  Cml  War  and  RttonttruiUon  in 
Alabama  (New  York,  1905),  and  DocHinentary  Hitlory  ef  Retort- 
tlrucUon  (Cleveland,  1906);  I.  W.  Garner,  Recontlnulion  in  Mn'i:.- 
tippi  (New  York,  1901):  W.  C.  Brown,  Lover  Soulk  im  Amcruon 
History  (New  York,  1901):  J.  M.  Beard,  Ku  Klmx  SkOehts  (Phila< 
delphia.  i8;6);  J.  W.  Burgeaa.  RetonstrtuHam  and  At  CemriUution 
(.New  York,  1901).  (W.  L.  F.) 

KUKU  KHOTO  (Chinese  Kwi-hva),  a  city  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shan-si.  situated  to  the  north  of  the  (iri-.it  Wall,  in 
40*  $0^  N.  and  in**  45'  £.,  about  160  m.  W.  of  Kalgan.    It  lies 

tkt  valley  of  a  small  river  which  joins  tbe  Hwang-ho  50  m.  to 
tkttduth.  There  are  two  distinct  walled  towns  in  Kuka  Khoto, 
•t  nn  faitarval  of  a  taile  tnd  t  hilf ;  tht  oat  b  the  aett  «l  tht  dvfl 
governor  and  is  surrounded  by  the  trading  town,  and  the  other 

•The  Judgment  of  the  historian  William  Carrott  Brown,  himself 
n  Southerner,  is  w  irth  quoting:  "That  violence  was  often  uaed 
:  be  denied.    Negroes  were  often  whipped,  and  to  were  carpet- 
s.   Tbe  iacidents  related  in  such  stories  ta  Tourg<e's  A 

 r«  Brmtd  all  have  their  counterparts  in  the  testimony  before 

coagresmonai  committees  and  courts  of  law.  In  some  cases,  after 
mpeated  warnings,  men  were  dragged  from  their  beds  and  slain  by 
persons  in  diiguue,  and  the  courts  were  unahle  to  find  or  to  convict 
the  murderers.  S«irvivars  ol  tbe  orders  aftirm  that  such  work  w.is 
dor»e  in  mo%t  cases  by  pcTv>n»  not  connected  with  them  or  acting 
under  their  aiitliority.  It  is  impoMible  to  prove  or  disprove  their 
statements.  When  such  outrages  were  committed,  not  on  worthless 
>di>t>tMitn»  who  had  no  utiion  in  tht  Wtuhirt  cnroitniiicB  from 
i^ch  thcyetnw.  Iwt  on  cnhivited  pciaont  who  had  gene  Sovth 
from  genuinely  philanthropic  motivia— no  ntttcr  how  ttawMy 
or  tactleaily  they  went  about  their  W0flc-4K  nttunltflcet  Wia  to 
bonify  tad  tanfedwNecth.'*  1 
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it  thn  iMt  flf  tht  militnir  gntcnar,  and  ttaadi  hi  the  open 
coontiy.  In  the  fim  or  old  town  tMlC  especially  there  are 
strong  traces  of  western  Asiatic  influence;  the  houses  are  not 
in  the  Chinese  style,  being  built  all  round  wfth  brick  or  stone 
and  having  flat  roofs,  while  a  large  number  of  the  people  arc 
still  Mahommedans  and,  tht  re  is  Lttle  doubt,  descended  from 
westera  settlnh  The  town  at  tbe  same  time  is  a  great  seat  of 
lamaseries  containing,  it  is  said,  no  less  than 
devoted  to  a  lehgioas  Hfe.  At  the  toothcsn 
of  the  rootesaeraat  tbe  desert  of  Gobi  fcomUlyiiatti 
tnd  the  TItn  Shan,  Kukn  Kboto  is  a  great  nttt  for  tht 
of  flour,  millet  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  tiw  pradnctt 
of  Mongnlia.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  mission  tit  UMdn- 
tained  in  tbe  town.  Lieut.  Watts- Jones,  R.E., 
at  ^  " 


EtiWnotbeitfKthiKhaiowlllbefoawdbGtthllbB  (iCM-iCit. 
in  Du  llthle  M.  Cr&f.  td.).  and  ta  Aitley't  CMteUm  (voL  ivj/ 

KUUA  (Chinese,  Ili  ka),  a  territory  in  north-west  China; 
bounded,  tocording  to  the  tidtjr  of  8t  Pctenbotg  of  itti,  on 
tbe  W.  by  the  Semiiyechendc  pnvlnct  of  RoHtan  IHnkattan, 

on  the  N.  by  the  Bon>-khon>  Mountahit,  and  oa  tht  S.  by  tbe 

mountains  Khan-tcngri,  Muz-art,  Ter^ri,  EshQc-bashi  tnd 
N  irat.  It  compris.s  the  valleys  of  the  Tekcz  (middle  tnd 
lower  poriiun).  Kunghcz,  the  lli  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier 
and  its  tributary,  the  Kash,  with  the  jk.;K-s  of  the  mountains 
turned  towards  these  rivets.  Its  area  occupies  about  19,000 
sq.  m.  (Grum-Gtsimtilo).  The  vtliey  of  the  Kt^  is 
tboot  ite  n.  loQg,  tnd  is  odtivttod  In  itt  tantr  paitt,  whik 
the  Ban4hoio  Moonttint  an  anow>4lad  It  tbdr  eastern 
portion,  tad  ftll  with  very  ftcq*  dopes  to  the  valley.  The 
Avral  Mountains,  which  separate  the  Kash  from  the  Kunghcz, 
are  lower,  but  rcKky,  naked  and  difficult  of  access.  The 
valley  of  the  Kunghcz  is  about  i  ;o  ni.  long;  the  river  flows 
first  in  a  gorsc,  then  amidst  thickets  of  nishes.  and  very  small 
portions  of  its  valley  arc  fit  for  cultivation.  The  Naral  Moun- 
tains in  the  south  are  tlso  very  wild,  but  are  covered  with 
forcatt  of  deddnont  ticct  (tpple  tree,  tprioot  tree,  birch, 
poptar.fc^  and  pint  tmi.  The  Tcktx  fliowt  in  the  moMttalnti 
and  pioeet  ntftow  flaqpu  lha  moanttiM  which  iipamte 
it  from  tht  Knaghes  tre  tbo  Mww-dtd,  whBe  those  to  the 

south  of  it  retch  94,000  ft.  of  altitude  in  Klian  ten^ri,  and  arc 
covered  with  snow  and  glaciers— the  only  |t.*^s  through  them 
being  the  Mujart.  Forests  and  alpine  meadows  cover  their 
northern  slopes.  Agriculture  was  formerly  developed  on  the 
Tekez,  as  b  testified  by  old  irrigation  caiuls.  The  Hi  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kungbez  with  tbe  Tckcz,  and  for  130  m. 
it  flotrs  through  Kulja,  iu  valley  reaching  t  width  of  50  m.  tt 
Horgot-koljat.  This  valley  b  famed  for  iU  futility,  add  b 
tdndrably  irrigated  by  canals,  part  of  whkh,  however,  fdl 
into  decay  after  55,000  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Russian 
territory  in  18S1.  The  climate  of  ibis  part  of  tbe  valley  is, 
of  course,  continental — frosts  of  -  ;j"  F.  and  heats  of  170°  F. 
being  experienced— but  snow  lasts  only  for  one  and  a  half 
months,  and  the  summer  heat  »  tempered  by  the  proximity 
of  tht  high  gwonttiaa.  Apikott,  peadics,  pears  tnd  some 
vbiet  are  fiown,  at  abo  aoow  cotton  trsM  near  tbe  town  of 
Kulja,  where  the  average  yearly  temperatOM  it  4^$  '* 
(January  15",  July  77").  Barley  is  grown  up  tO  1UI  aMtode  tf 
6500  ft. 

The  population  may  number  about  iJi.ooo,  of  whom 
-^.000  are  settled  and  alxiut  ;o,ooo  imniads  ((.rum-Cirzimailo). 
The  Taranchis  from  East  Turkestan  represent  about  40  % 
of  the  populadoai  about  40,000  of  them  left  Kulja  when  the 
Rusatao  traoptevtotttedthe  territory,  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment tent  tome  SenBtanOhtlMB  different  towntnf  Ktshgtrit 
to  take  their  place.  There  tre,  besides,  tbovt  aoyooo  Sffaot 
and  Solons,  11500  Kara-kidtns,  t  few  Dungans.  and  more  than 
10,000  Chiiwse.  The  nomads  are  represented  by  about  iS  ooo 
Kalmucks,  and  the  remainder  by  Kirghiz.  Agriculture  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  food  is 
imported  froto  Seaiiyecbeask.    ExceUeot  beds  ol  coti  tre 
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found  in  diffcwt  pkcct,  especklly  about  KuIJa,  but  the 
laidy  rich  cofpar  snt  aad  silvec  occs  have  ceaacd  to  be 

The  chief  tmros  are  Suidun,  capital  of  the  pravinoe,  and 
Kulja.  The  latter  (Old  Kuija)  is  on  the  Ili  river.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  region,  owin);  to  the  importance  of  its 
bazaars,  and  is  the  seat  ot  the  Kubsi;in  lunjiul  and  a  telegraph 
station.  The  u.ilU  i  inwn  is  nt.iiiy  square,  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  in  length;  and  the  walls  are  not  only  30  ft.  high  but 
broad  enough  on  the  top  to  serve  as  a  carriage  drive  Tm  broad 
,  auiMU  cut  tha  andoacd  ana  into  foor  Miljr  equal  lactionB. 
Siaee  1870  •  Kmiaii  taburb  haa  book  laid  out  an  »  «ida  tcale. 
The  houses  of  Kulja  are  almost  all  daj-buflt  and  flat-roofed, 
and  except  in  the  special  Chinese  quarter  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town  only  a  few  public  buildings  show  the  influcnrc  of 
Chinese  architecture.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  arc  the 
Taranchi  and  Dungan  mosques,  both  with  tunuJ-up  ro<>fs, 
•nd  the  latter  with  a  pagoda-looUing  minaret.  Th.r  pi ;  ■jl.iiii  n 
la  mainly  Mahommedan,  and  there  arc  only  tuM  l>uc!>!hi  t 
pagodas.  A  anall  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  church  has  main- 
tained its  eidrtOBce  thtoufh  aB  the  vicissitudes  of  nodero 
thnes.  PfeMK  and  venaiodl  «•  iiMHirf>rti««d  «itk  lude 
applianciea  m  the  town.  The  oatskirts  ate  richty  eidtivated 
with  wheat,  barley,  lucerne  and  poppies.  Schuyler  estimated 
the  population,  which  includes  Taranchis,  Dungans,  Sarts, 
Chinese,  Kabnucks  wd  KlMaiaiW^  at  tOtfOeo  fit  tS7|;  It  has 
since  increased. 

New  Kulja,  Maochu  Kulja,  or  Ili,  which  lies  lower  down 
the  vallty  00  the  same  side  of  the  atceam,  haa  been  a  pile 
«f  nilna  linee  the  terrible  massaoe  «f  all  its  inhahitaata  by  the 
hiunriit  Dungans  ia  1M8.  It  wis  pvewbua^  the  seat  of 
the  Chniese  tovemneat  for  the  pwvMM^  irfth  a  large  penal 
cstablishnent  and  alapqg  furiioo;  Ita  ptjpBhrton  was  about 
70,000. 

History. — Two  centuries  B.C.  the  region  was  occupied  Ly 
the  fair  and  blue-eyed  Ussuns,  who  were  driven  away  in  the 
6th  century  of  our  era  by  the  northern  Huns.  Later  the  Kulja 
territory  became  a  dependent  of  Dzungoria.  The  Uighurs, 
and  in  the  12th  century  the  Kara-Khitai,  took  possession  of 
it  in  torn.  Jenghiz  Khan  coaqiiend  Kii^a  in  the  13th  centuiy, 
and  the  Mongol  Khans  resided  In  the  valley  of  the  H.  It  is 
supposed  (Grum-Grzimailo)  that  the  Oirads  conquered  it  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century;  they 
kept  it  till  17?>  when  tlic  C  Iiinc5«  annexed  it.  During  the 
insurrection  of  1864  the  Dungan.<i  and  the  Taranchis  formed 
here  the  Taranchi  sultanate,  and  this  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Kulja  by  the  Russians  in  187 1.  Ten  years  later  the  territory 
was  restored  to  China. 

KQIM  (Coudu  (i)  A  town  of  Gennaajr,  &a  the  pwvinoe  of 
West  FtiMfa.  33  a.  bjrrail  N.W.  of  Thora,  en  an  devation 
above  the  plain,  and  i  m.  E.  of  the  Vistula.  Pop.  (1Q05), 
11,66$.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  and  ronLiins  some  interesting  buildings,  notably  its 
churches,  of  whirh  two  are  Roman  Catholic  and  two  I'rotcsiant. 
and  ita  medicv.i!  town-hall.  The  cadet  school,  founded  here 
in  1776  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  removed  to  Kiislin 
in  i8go.  There  arc  large  oil  mflls,  also  iron  foundries  and 
nachtae  abopa,  aS'  well  as  an  important  trade  in  agricultiual 
praduee,  iacliidinf  iratt  aad  vegeubfcs.  Kidm  gives  name 
to  the  oldest  fajshoprie  in  Prussia,  although  the  bishop  resides 
at  Pelplin.  It  was  presented  alx>ut  mo  by  Duke  Conrad  of 
Masovta  to  the  bishop  of  Prussia.  Frederick  II.  pledged  it 
in  1336  to  the  Teutonic  order,  to  whom  it  owes  its  early  dcvelop- 
neat.  By  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466  it  passed  to 
FoJaad,  and  it  was  annesed  to  Pntstia  in  177s.  It  joined 
the  Banseatic  League,  and  used  to  cany  on  very  extcBsive 
naanfactures  of  cloth. 

:  (a)  A  village  of  Bohenda  abont  3  m.  K.EL  of  Teplitt,  at  the 
foot  of  the  F.rzRrbirgc,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  h  ittlc  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  Prussians 
and  Russians  on  the  ipth  and  10th  of  Aogmt  ittj  (see 
Naiouomic  CaurAioNs). 


KOtMMUSU  «r  CounACB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Bavarian  provhiGe  of  Upper  Franeonia,  pioturesqudy  sitiMilad 
on  the  Wctaer  Main,  and  the  Munieb>Bainberg-Uaf  nihray, 
II  m.  N.W.  from  Bayienlh.  Fopi,  (mm)*  g^aS.  It  ooataiai 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Piotcstant  dratches,  a  moscua 
and  several  schools.  The  town  has  si  veral  linen  manulaciorics 
and  a  large  cotton  spinncry,  but  is  chicily  famed  for  its  masy 
extensive  breweries,  which  mainly  produce  a  black  beer,  Dot 
unlike  F.nglish  porter,  which  is  laxgdy  exported.  Connected 
with  these  are  malting  and  bottling  works.  On  a  rocky  emineaa^ 
1300  ft.  in  height,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  stands  the  fonv 
fortress  of  Plasawhuifc  during  the  Mtb  aad  isth  cnlaria 
the  reaidnoa  «t  the  maipawii  of  Bayicv^  callied  al»  ■M^ 
graves  of  Brandenburg-KuladiaclL  It  was  <&mantted  la  1807, 

and  is  now  u?c(l  .is  a  prison.  Kulmhach  and  rtji-icril'UTg 
bcio!if;cd  to  tin-  dukch  of  Mtran,  and  then  to  the  cu-,iuU 
of  Orl.in-iundc,  from  whom  they  passed  in  the  14th  ceoluiy 
to  the  Uohenzollcrns,  burgravcs  of  Nuremberg,  and  thus  to  ik 
toaipsvas  of  Bayrenth. 

See  F.  Stein,  KulnAath  *nd  die  Plassenburg  in  eittr  and  nrao 
Zeit  (Kulmboch,  1903);  Huthcr.  Kidmbath  ttmd  UmgebmMciKula- 
badi,  isa6)^and  C  Qi'sU^  sw  fttdUdUc^ 

(Maalch*  MyS)* 

KULMSEE,  a  town  of  Cermnny,  in  the  Prussian  peovhwesf 
West  I'russia,  on  a  lake,  14  ni.  by  rail  N.  of  Tliorn  and  atthi 
junction  of  railways  to  Brombcrg  .imi  M..ricnb'jrg.  Bofl 
(1900),  8987.  It  has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  caUiedral,  mhUk 
was  built  in  the  15th,  and  restored  in  the  t5th  centur)',  and  u 
Evangelical  church.  Until  1813  the  town  was  the  seat  «f  ik 
bishops  of  Kulm. 

KULP,  a  town  of  Ruarian  TkaMcaacaria,  in  the  gawMCl 
of  Erivan,  60  ra.  W.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Erivan  aad  t  nu  S 
of  the  Ar.r<i  river.  Pop.  (1807),  3074.  Close  by  is  the  Kulp 
salt  mountain,  alwut  1000  ft.  high,  consisting  of  bctl^  of  clay 
iiiit-rmingled  with  thick  dc[x>sits  of  rock  salt,  which  has  bf£S 
worlccd  from  time  immemorial.  Regular  gaUeries  are  cut  i« 
the  transparent,  horizontal  salt  hiycrs,  from  which  cubes  d 
about  70  lb  weight  arc  extracted,  to  the  amount  of  27,500  tcci 
every  year. 

KOLP,*  subdiviiioD  of  Kangya  district,  Piiajab.  Britiih  Indh. 
whidi  nominally  indiidcs  the  two  Himalqnui  cantons  or  wsM 

of  Lahul  and  Spiti.  TheloAjt'/of  Kulu  has  an  area  of  io;4  5q.  m., 
of  which  only  60  sq.  m.  arc  cultivated;  pop.  (iqoi).  6S.rj>4.  Thf 
Sainj,  whirh  joins  the  Bens  at  Largi,  divides  the  tract  into  two 
portions,  Kulu  proper  and  Soraj.  Kulu  proper,  north  of  the 
Sainj,  together  with  inner  Soraj,  forms  a  great  basin  or  deprcssica 
in  the  midst  of  the  Himalayan  system,  having  the  naiTOWgoigt 
of  the  Bcas  at  Largi  as  the  only  outl«-t  f  jr  its  watCfS,  Nofthsail 
cast  the  Bara  Baogabal  and  mid-Uiaialayan  langies  rise  to  • 
mean  devation  of  18,000  ft,  while  aonthward  the  Jalori  oi 
Dhaoladhar  ridges  attain  a  height  of  11,000  ft.  The  his^** 
villages  stand  0000  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  even  the  niltivatrf 
t  r.irt  s  have  probably  an  average  elevation  of  S'>^  ft .  The  hoi^ 
consist  of  four-storeyed  chalets  in  hltlc  groups,  huddled  dot'") 
together  on  the  ledges  or  slopes  of  the  valleys,  picturesquely  buJt 
with  projecting  eaves  and  carved  wooden  verandas.  The  htu, 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  entire  basin,  rises  at  tie 
crest  of  the  Rohtang  pass,  t3426.fL  above  the  aca,  and  hassi 
average  fall  of  1 2s  ft.  per  mOe.  Its  coarse  presents  a  stwccniH 
of  magnificent  scenery,  including  cataracts,  gorges.  prct^ipitoM 
cliffs,  and  mountains  clad  with  forests  of  deodar,  icv.cring  iboft 
the  tiers  of  pine  on  the  lower  rocky  ledges.  It  is  crossed 
stveral  suspension  bridges.  Great  mineral  wealth  exists,  bd 
the  ditTiculty  of  transport  and  labour  prevents  its  dcvclopmnl. 
Hot  springs  occur  at  three  localitic; ,  much  resorted  to  as  pbm 
of  pilgrtmace.  Hie  character  of  the  hillmen  resembles  that  d 
most  other  mountaineers  in  its  mixture  of  simpliciQr,  indtpraii- 
ente  and  superstition.  Tibetan  polyandry  still  piwaib  fn  Soitl- 
but  h:!?  almost  dfed  out  clscv. here.  The  temples  .ire  dedict't^ 
rattier  to  local  ikilus  than  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  Hi"?- 
pnnthcon.  Kulu  an  ancient  Rajput  principality,  whiih 
conquered  by  Ranjit  Singh  about  iSia.   Its  .hereditary  niic^ 
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«llk  the  thk  ol  tal,  {>  now  raeogdied  by  tlie  British  govenuneat 
U  jagirdar  of  Rupi. 

KUH,  a  sroiill  prqvince  in  Persia,  between  Teheran  on  the  N. 
»nd  Kashan  on  the  S.  It  »  divi<k-d  into  seven  buliik  (districts): 
(i)  Humett,  with  town;  (i)  Kumnid;  (3)  Vazkerud;  (4)  Kin^rRud 
KbAoeh;  (5)  Kuhistan;  (6)  Jasb;  (7)  Ardahal;  has  a  population  of 
45^000  50^000^  and  p«y«  •  yearly  icvcaue  of  •boot  £8000. 
The  pravfam  pvodimi  nnidi  fnln  nd  •  fin  ifuSltjf  of  cottOB 
vitb  A  vny  long  ttaiife;. 

KXM,  tbeeq^.  in  34*  39'  N.  and  50°  55'  E.,  00  the  Aaarbar 
river,  which  rises  near  Khun&ar,  has  an  elevation  of  3100  ft. 
It  own  much  of  its  imjwrtancc  to  the  fac  ih.it  it  contains  the 
tomb  of  Imam  Rcza's  sister  Fatmch,  who  died  there  a.d.  Sib, 
and  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  visit  the  city  during  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  fixed  population  is  between  35,000  and 
10^000.  A  cairiafe  raad  9a  at.  ia  length,  oooitnicted  in  1890-1 
iSMtttMBecttthedyiiMiTttenut.  IthMpoftaadteUfiaph 

See  BuHm  ArrfM  Irak,  R.  G.  S.  auppl.  (London.  1896). 

KtJHAIT  IBN  ZAID  (670-743),  Arabian  poet,  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Omayyid  caliph  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  nine 
others.  He  was,  however,  a  Strong  supporter  of  the  house  of 
Ulsliim  and  an  enemy  of  the  South  Arabians.  Uc  was  imprisoned 
by  the  caliph  Hishftm  for  his  verse  in  praise  of  the  Hasbimiics. 
bat  escaped  by  the  hdp  of  fait  wife  anl  wasMidaaed  by  the 
fatBRcasion  of  the  caliph'a  son  MaahnM,  tiditaf  part  hi  a 
idMlUoa,  be  was  kilkd  by  the  troops  of  Kh&Ud  ul-<$i^ 

Hb  poetna,  the  OUHMyyUi  have  been  edited  by  I.  Horevbs 
(Lddea.  190«).  Aa  acoeint  «f  Ub  b  oottaiaed  tie  JM»  irf- 
4tiM,  wr.  Its-ija  (G.  W.  T.) 

KT7MA0N,  or  KcTiAtiN,  an  adnunistrative  division  of  British 
India,  in  the  United  Provinces,  with  headquarters  at  Naini  Tal. 
It  consists  of  a  large  Himalayan  tract,  together  with  two  sub- 
monUne  strips  called  the  Tarai  and  the  Bbabhar;  area  13,715 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  1,207^30,  showing  an  increase  of  leas  than 
a%iB  tiwdacada.  Ttie  tabmontane  itiips  were  up  to  1850  an 
•linaat  impnMnhle  foreat,  given  vp  to  wild  animals;  but  unce 
tbM  the  WBMBova  daMinp  hvn  ctbsdad  a  luge  ptipilatiftii 
from  the  hUt,  lite  cidtfvate  the  rich  ioO  during  the  hot  tad  ooM 
aeaaons,  returning  to  the  hills  in  the  rains.  The  rest  of  Kumaon 
ia  a  maze  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  the  loftiest 
known.  In  a  tract  not  more  than  140  m.  in  length  and  40  m.  in 
brcadfh  there  are  over  thirty  i>eak5  rising  to  elevations  exceed- 
ing 18,000  ft.  (sec  HnfAlAYA).  The  rivers  rise  chiefly  in  the 
aoutbem  slope  of  the  Tibetan  watenbed  north  of  the  loftiest 
pcaka,  amongrt  which  th^  make  thdr  way  down  valleys  of  rapid 
tettvityaadcrtiMidiBaiy  depth.  The  principal  an  the  Sank 
(KaD,  the  FMar  and  KaQgaoga,  wfaoae  watem  Join  the  Akk- 
naada.  Ihe  valiuble  timber  of  the  yet  uncleared  forest  tracts 
ia  now  under  official  supervision.  The  chief  trees  are  the  cJtir, 
or  three-leaved  Himalayan  pine,  the  cypress,  fir,  alder,  idl  or 
iron-wood,  and  satndan.  Limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  gneiss 
and  granite  constitute  the  principal  geological  formations. 
Mines  of  iron,  copper,  gypsum,  lead  and  asbestos  exist;  but 
they  are  not  thoroughly  worked.  Except  in  the  submontane 
atrips  and  deep  valleys  the  dimate  ia  BiikL  The  lainfall  of  the 
outer  Himalayan  iaage»  aMch  ia  int  ttfodk  hgr  the  nmaooo, 
in  doable  that  of  the  centtil  Uh,  lia  tho  anMnga  proportion 
«f  So  in.  to  4011  No  whiter  ptmea  without  aaow  on  the  higher 
sidges,  and  in  some  years  it  is  universal  throughout  the  moun- 
tain tract.  Frosts,  especially  in  the  valleys,  arc  often  severe. 
Komaon  is  occasionally  visittrd  by  epidemic  cholera.  Leprosy  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  cast  of  the  district.  Goitre  and  cretinism 
afflict  a  smaU  pn^rtion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hill  fevers  at 
tinwa  exhibit  the  rapid  and  malignant  features  of  plague. 

1m  1891  the  division  was  composed  of  the  thma  districts  of 
KooMW,  Gadiiml  and  the  Tarai;  but  thetwodistricUof  Knnaaoa 
«Dd  the  Ited  weee  Nbaequently  rcdirtribated  and  renamed  after 
thiir  headquarters,  Naini  Tal  and  Almors.  Kumaon  proper 
COnatituted  an  old  Rajput  principality,  which  became  extinct 
nt  the  bej?inning  of  the  19th  century.  The  country  was  annexed 
after  the  Gurkha  war  of  1815,  and  was  governed  for  levaaiy 


years  on  Hm  aan-fcgnlatioa  qntern  by  three  most  sncoeaaful 
admimstrattm— Mr  TMUt  Ifr  |.  B.  BitiMi  and  Sir  Bewy 

Ramsay. 

KUHASI.  or  CooMASsn,  the  capital  of  Ashanti,  British  West 
Africa,  in  6°  34'  50'  N.,  2'  11'  W.,  168  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Sckondi 
and  120  m.  by  road  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Coast.  Pop.  (1906),  6280; 
including  suburbs,  over  12,000.  RunAsi  ia  situated  00  a  low 
nAy  en^nence,  from  which  it  extends  acroes  a  valley  to  the  hilt 
opposite.  It  Ilea  lia  a  clearing  of  the  dense  bmat  wU^  coven 
the  greater  part  of  AahantI,  and  occupies  on  area  about  if  m. 
in  length  and  over  3  m.  Id  circumference.  The  land  immediately 
around  the  town, once  marshy,  has  been  drained.  On  the  north- 
west is  the  small  river  Dab,  one  of  the  hcadstrcams  of  the  Prah. 
The  name  Kum-asi,  more  correctly  Kum-ase  (under  the  okum 
tree)  was  given  to  the  town  because  of  the  number  of  those  trees 
in  its  streets.  The  most  imposing  building  in  Kumasi  is  the  fort, 
built  in  1896.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  diicf  conuuisaioner  and 
is  capable  of  hoUtag  a  gairinn  of  aeversl  bundled  «Ma.  Tbcto 
an  abo  oflko^  iiuaiten  and  cantonments  ootiide  the  tan, 
European  and  native  Iiospitals,  and  stations  of  the  Bead  and 
Wesleyan  missions.  The  native  houses  arc  built  with  red  clay 
in  the  style  univetsal  throughout  .\shan(i.  They  arc  somewhat 
richly  ornamented,  and  those  of  the  better  class  arc  encli.«<.'d  in 
compounds  within  which  are  several  separate  buildings.  Near 
the  railway  station  are  the  t**iiing  mtirantilft  houses.  The 
principal  Ashanti  chiefs  own  laigB  honni»  hoilt  in  EoMpeui' 
style,  and  these  are  leased  to  atnngenb 

Before  ita  deatnictiea  by  the  Brithh  1874  the  city  pwsented 
a  handaooie  appearance  and  bore  many  marks  of  a  comparatively 
hi^  state  of  culture.  The  king's  palace,  buOt  of  red  sandstone, 
had  been  m  idt  l!cd,  it  is  believed,  on  Dutch  buildings  at  Elmina. 
It  was  blown  up  by  Sir  Garnet  (subsequently  Viscount)  Wolselcy's 
forces  on  the  6th  of  February  1874,  and  but  scanty  vestiges  of  it 
remain.  The  town  was  only  partially  rebuilt  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  troops,  and  it  is  difBcult  from  the  meagre  accounts 
of  early  travellers  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  capital  of  the 
Ashanti  kingdom  when  at  the  height  of  ita  prosperity  (nddded 
the  i8th  to  middle  of  (be  19th  centoiy).  The  atreeu  were 
nmuetoos,  Imad  and  regular;  the  main  avenue  was  70  yds. 
wide.  A  large  market-place  existed  on  the  south-cast,  and 
behind  it  in  a  grove  of  trees  was  the  Spirit  House.  This  was  the 
place  of  execution.  Of  it.s  population  before  the  Briti.sh  occupa- 
tion there  is  no  irustwortliy  information.  It  appears  not  to 
have  exceeded  20,000  in  the  tlrst  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  capntal 
of  Afihanti,  and  the  meeting  place  of  Sivenl  caravan  routes 
from  the  nocth  aad  cast,  was  Kintaapo,  n  town  farther  north. 
The  decBacwf  Kuuri  allar  1S74  WIS  narked.  A  new  royal 
palace  was  baUt,  hot  it  was  of  day,  not  brick,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  fimner  town  were  wide  stretches  of  grass-grown 
country.  In  1896  the  town  again  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
British,  when  several  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient  houses  in 
I'm-  riiyai  and  priestly  suburb  of  liartama  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  revolt  of  igoo  Kumasi  was  once  more  injured.  The  rail- 
way from  the  coast,  which  passes  through  the  Tarkwa  and  Obunsat 
gQid-fields,  reached  KumasilnSepUadieriooj.  ManyiacNhant. 
at  the  Gold  Coatt  pom  thereupott  floened  btanches  bi  KomL 
A  waited  mrlral  In  trade  folkiwed,  leading  to  the  rapid  eapan- 
siea  of  the  torn.  By  1906  Kumasi  had  supplanted  the  coast 
towns  and  had  booom*  the  dimflwHt  centre  for  the  whole  of 

Ashanti. 

KUMISHAH,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  Isfahan, 
Persia.  The  district,  which  has  a  length  of  50  and  a  breadth 
of  16  m.,  and  contaitas  about  40  villages,  produces  much  grain. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Isfahan  to  Shiras, 
$2  m.  S.  of  the  former.  It  was  a  flourishing  dty  several  miles 
in  dmit  when  it  was  destmyed  by  the  Afghans  in  S7S8,  but  ia 
nowa decayed  place,  with  cramUedwaOs and  moolderingtewen 
and  a  population  of  barely  15,000.  It  has  post  and  telegraph 
offices.  South  of  the  city  and  extending  to  the  village  Maksud- 
bcggi,  16  m.  away,  is  a  level  plain,  which  in  183?  (Kobruarv  .'8) 
was  tiie  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  amy  (2000  men,  16  guns) 
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of  Maboauned  Shah,  comnniKfoif  bf  Sir  B.  Lindsay-Bcthune, 
touted  tbe  much  auperior  combined  force*  (6oqo  men)  of  the 
ahnhli  two  nbdUow  onda^  FimuipSinMi  ud  Sliqjt  es 

KDMUAT  (Ctinu  japonita),  a  nradi^bniidM  ihrab  frm 

8  to  ta  ft.  high,  the  branches  sometimes  bearing  small  thorns, 
with  dark  green  glossy  leaves  and  pure  white  orange-like  flowers 
Standing  singly  or  clustered  in  the  Icaf-axils.  The  bright  orange- 
yellow  Iruit  iii  round  or  ellipsoidal,  about  i  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  thick  minutely  tuberculate  rind,  the  inner  Lning  of  which 
b  sweet,  and  a  watery  acidulous  pulp.  It  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  C  Una  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1 846 
^  Mr  FoftiiiM,  coUector  for  the  Loadoo  EocUcuUiinl  Secietjr, 
•ad  aboftly  after  iaio  North  Ameikn.  It  bmachbaidiertbiia 
most  plants  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  succeeds  well  when  grafted 
on  the  wild  species,  CUrui  IrifoliaUj.  It  is  largely  used  by  tbe 
Chinese  as  a  sweetmeat  preserve. 1  in  su^ar. 

KUHTA,  or  Couuita,  a  sej-cuabl  town  of  British  India,  in  tbe 
North  Kanara  district  of  Itumli.iy,  40  m.  S.  of  Karwar.  Pop. 
(tQOi),  lOiStS.  It  has  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  considerable 
trade.  Caving  in  sandal-wood  is  a  speciality.  Tbe  commercial 
importaace  «C  Kumu  baa  declined  aiiwe  tbe  ofwniag  of  tbe 
Soqtbem  MabntU  lailway  qiMcB. 

KUHTKS,  a  people  of  Turkiab  stock  bi  rmrwla,  aecupying 
tbe  Kumyk  plateau  in  north  Daghettan  and  south  Tnck,  and 
the  lands  bordering  the  Caspi.in.  It  is  supp^  r-r  1  that  Ptolemy 
knew  them  under  the  name  of  K.imi  and  Kaniaks,  Various 
explorers  see  ia  thctn  descendants  of  the  Khazars.  A.  VamWry 
tuppmiCT  that  they  settled  in  their  present  quarters  during  the 
illHITItflfril  period  of  the  Khazar  kingdom  in  the  8th  ceutury. 
It  b  Otftain  that  lome  Kabardians  also  settled  later.  The 
RuMiaBi  boOt  fertafal  their  territory  in  1559  and  under  Peter  I. 
Haviag  long  been  more  dviliaedtbaK  the  surrouadif  Caucasian 
nountaineeia,  the  Kumyks  lam  a(wa>-s  enjoyed  tone  respect 
among  them.  The  upper  terraces  of  the  Kumyk  plate.iu,  which 
the  Kumyks  occupy,  leaving  its  lower  parts  to  the  Nogii  Tatars, 
are  viTv  fertile. 

KUNAR^  a  river  and  valley  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  British  India.  The  Kunar  valley  (Kboaspes  in  tbe 
classics)  is  tbe  southern  section  of  that  great  river  system  which 
reaches  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Kabul  river  near  Jalalabad, 
and  wbkb,  under  tbe  nanea  oi  Yarkbua,  Cbttral,  Kaahkar,  Ac, 
b  more  extensive  tban  tbe  Kabul  baainilMlf.  The  lower  icadMa 
of  the  Kunar  are  wide  and  comparatively  shallow,  the  river 
meandering  in  a  multitude  of  charwcis  through  abroad  and  fairly 
open  valley,  well  cultu.ited  and  fertile,  with  lirge  fluurijiing 
villages  and  a  mixed  [X)(iulation  of  Mohmand  and  other  tribes 
of  Afghan  origin.  Mere  the  hills  to  the  eastward  are  compara- 
tively low,  though  they  shut  in  the  valley  closely.  Beyond  them 
are  the  Bajour  uplands.  To  the  wett  aia  the  great  mountains 
oi  Kafirittan,  called  Kaihmujid,  Wflxa|>ped,  and  tanning  to 
14,000  It  of  abttoda.  Ammcrt  them  ate  naajr  «ild  hot 
beautiful  valleys  occupied  by  Kafirs,  who  are  rapidly  submitting 
to  Afghan  r\ile.  From  30  to  30  miles  up  the  river  on  its  left 
bank,  under  the  B.ijour  hills,  arc  thick  clusters  of  villages, 
amongst  whii  h  .ire  the  ancient  towns  of  Kunar  ar.d  Pashat. 
The  chuf  tributary  from  the  Katitibtan  hili;.  is  the  Fechdara, 
wbieh  joins  the  river  close  to  Chugan  Sarai.  it  is  a  hac,  broad, 
awifi-flowiitg  stream,  with  an  excellent  bridge  over  it  (part  of 
Abdur  Rabmaa'a  miytaiy  nad  devdopoieou),  and  has  been 
largely  utiUted  for  inigatlon.  Tbe  Pechdaia  finds  its  sources 
in  the  Kafir  hiUSi  amoogst  forests  of  pine  and  deodar  and  thick 
tangles  of  wild  vine  and  ivy,  wild  figs,  pomegranates,  olives 
and  cuks,  and  ileii.'»c  masses  of  swcct-iCented  >l.ruL(i..  Aljove 
Cbagan  ^arai,  as  far  as  Arnaw.ii,  where  the  Aighaji  boundary 
crosses  the  river,  and  above  which  the  valley  belongs  to 
Chitial,  the  river  narrows  to  a  swift  mountain  stream  obstructed 
hybouUers  and  hedged  in  with  steep  clifis  and  difficult "  parris  " 
or  alo^  of  rocky  hill  side.  Wild  almond  bere  sheds  its  blossoms 
into  the  stream,  and  in  the  dawn  of  soouner  much  of  the  floral 
baauty  of  Kashmir  is  to  ba  found.  At  Aiiur  there  is  a  slight 
aridaaing  of  the  valley,  aad  tha  apport«olty  far  a  large  Afghao 


military  cocampmcnt,  q>reading  to  both  sides  of  tbe  river  aid 
connected  by  a  very  creditable  bridge  built  on  the  cantikm 
systeob  iMBaaR  no  apparent  rcUcs  of  Buddhism  in  tbe  Kansr, 
aoch  aa  aio  cwmmoa  atmtt  Jalalabad  or  Chitial,  or  tlnagbsit 
Swat  and  Dir.  ThbbpfobaUydvetothelatooenipitbaoflht 
valley  by  Kafirs,  who  spread  eastwards  into  Ba|our  within  com- 
paratively recent  historical  times,  and  who  still  adhere  to  ihcir 
fiisincsscs  in  the  Kashmund  hills.  The  Kunar  valley  route  to 
Chitral  and  to  Kafirislan  i^  l>cing  developed  by  Afghan  cutter- 
ing.  It  Quy  pos&ibly  extend  ultirii.Ltt'ly  imto  Badakshaa,  is 
which  case  it  will  form  tbe  moat  direct  cooocxion  bctarem  ibc 
Oxus  and  India,  and  becoiN  an  'p»p— laaturc  in  tbe  strait- 
gbaHsogtaphy  of  Asia.  (T.  U.  U.*) 

XOinit*  the  great  agricoitoial  CMto  flf  Waitam  ladia,  eono 
sponding  to  tbe  Kurmis  in  tbe  north  aad  the  Kapos  in  tbeTcbgo 
country.  Ethnically  they  cannot  be  distingui^ed  from  tbt 
M.ihrattas,  though  the  latter  name  is  sonutiir.es  confined  to  the 
cl.iss  who  claim  higher  rank  as  rc[iteL-cnt.nK  the  dciLeriuanu  ol 
Sivaji's  soldiers.  In  some  diitricls  of  the  Dectan  the\  form 
actual  majority  of  the  population,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  other  Indian  caste.  In  iqoi  the  total  number  of  Utb 
Kunbis  and  Mahrattas  in  all  India  was  returned  at  scailir  >i 
millions. 

KDMDT.  AUGUaT  ADOLPH  IDOAID  DRIBAU  {jUgt 
1894),  German  physicist,  was  bom  at  Scfawerin  ia  MecUailNll 

on  the  iPlh  of  Novemlx-r  18,9.  He  l>egan  his  scientific  slu<iiei 
at  Leipzig,  but  aftcrwarda  went  to  Dcrlin.  ,\t  first  be  deA"uIed 
himself  to  astronomy,  but  coming  under  the  inllucnce  o(  H.  0. 
Magnus,  be  turned  his  attention  to  physics,  and  graduated  is 
1864  with  a  thesis  on  the  depolarization  of  light.  In  1867  ke 
became  primUiumt  io  ficriin  University,  and  in  tlie  foUo»ia| 
year  was  choaco  probMor  of  piqrsics  at  tbe  Ziiricb  Pdytccbaic; 
tlien,  after  a  year  or  two  at  WOraburg,  he  was  caOad  io  sfi|«  M 
Strassbutg.  where  be  took  a  great  part  in  tbe  orgairfaation  «f 
new  university,  and  was  largely  concerned  in  the  erection  of  ik 
Physical  Institute.  Finally  in  1888  he  went  to  BerUn  as  succeswr 
to  H.  von  Helmholtz  in  the  chair  of  experimental  physics  lad 
directorship  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Institute.  He  died  after  a 
protracted  illness  at  Israclsdorf,  near  LUbcck,  00  the  iitt  d 
May  1894.  As  an  original  worker  Kundt  was  espedally  auccnt- 
ful  in  tbe  domains  of  sound  and  light.  In  tbe  former  be  devckpei 
a  valuable  awithod  far  tha  lavotigatioo  ol  aciial  mora  wiikiB 
pipea,  baaed  on  tbe  tact  that  a  fineiy  divided  pewder^-i^tetw- 
dium,  for  example — when  dusted  over  tbe  interior  of  a  tube  ia 
which  is  established  a  vibrating  column  of  air,  tends  to  colkct 
in  heaps  at  the  no«lrs,  the  di'iancc  between  whiih  can  thus  tx 
ascertained.  An  extension  of  the  method  renders  fMjisible  tht 
determination  of  t  he  velocity  of  sound  in  different  gases.  InLfki 
Kundt 's  name  is  widely  known  for  his  inquiries  in  anomaloa 
dispersion,  not  only  in  liquids  aad  vapours,  but  even  in  nelab, 
which  ha  obtained  in  very  tUo  fifana  by  mrani  of  a  iihwiiw 
pracasB of  electnlytic dcpoaitiao  upon  t*iHnia>d  glaaa.  Beriv 
carried  out  many  experimeota  in  inagaet<M)ptics,  and  suoeesM 
in  showing,  what  Faraday  had  (ailed  to  detect,  tbe  routioaaobr 
the  intiuence  of  m.ignetic  f orca  fli  tho  plaoo  <<  pofaoiaMiaB  h 

certain  t;jbLS  and  vapours. 

KUNDUZ.  a  khanate  and  tOWB  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  Tie 
khanate  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Badakahan,  on  the  W.  tf 
Tashkurghan,  on  the  N'.  by  the  Oxus  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Hifi<ii 
Kuab.  It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Uxbegs.  Very  little  b  kaeea 
about  tha  town,  which  b  tlie  trade  centre  «l  a  coaridcntb 
distfiet.  tiwliMttw  VstMhaa.  whna  t^  bast  haesea  Io  AMio 
istan  are  brecL 

KUNBNB,  formerly  known  .ilio  as  Noursc,  a  river  of  Soutk- 
Wet  Africa,  with  a  length  of  over  700  m.,  mainly  within  Port* 
guese  trrriior>',  but  in  Us  lower  course  forming  the  boundirf 
between  Angola  and  German  South-Wcsl  Africa.  The  up?* 
basin  of  the  river  lies  on  the  inner  vcrsant  of  the  high  plstcis 
rcgioo  which  runs  sooth  wards  from  Bibe  parallel  to  tbe  cool, 
idnilBf  ia  plaeca  taatea  ^  aaoimtaina  orUdi  fiva  rise  to  Mr 
attaamatooBuit  ■oath  to  audi  the  Kitneae.  Thaaaiaaima 
dm  ia     joi' &  aad  abaut  sfio  as.  bi  a  diiwt  Haa  tea  thtat 
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at  Bcnguella,  runs  gcneralJy  from  north  to  south  through  four 
<kgreea  of  latitude,  but  hnally  flows  west  to  the  sea  through  a 
biMk  in  the  outer  highlands.  A  littJe  south  of  16*  S.  it  receives 
ihte  Kulonga  from  the  east,  and  in  about  16*  50^  tbe  Kakulovar 
from  the  west.  The  Kakulovar  haa  its  sources  in  the  Serra  da 
CbeOa  ud  other  ranges  of  the  Hnmpata  district  behind  Mossa- 
iMdei^  bnt,  thomb  tha  Jooint  uflMtaqr  of  the  KaBaoe,  is  but 
kmaO  threr  to  fu  tower  conne,  wfatdi  tmcnea  the  nid  region 
CDOprised  within  the  lower  lia=;tn  of  the  Kunene.  Bctwet-n  the 
nOUths  of  the  Kulonga  and  Kakulovar  the  Kuncne  traverses 
a  swampy  plain,  inundated  during  high  water,  and  containing 
several  small  lakes  at  other  parts  of  the  year.  From  this  swampy 
region  divergent  branches  tun  S.E.  They  wet  mainly  inter- 
mittent, but  the  Kwamatuo,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  in 
about  15*  8'  £.,  17*  15'  S.,  flows  into  a  Large  marsh  or  lalce  called 
Etosha,  whkh  oeciqiacs  a  depniiiim  in  tbe  iniwr  tablc-fa^ 
J40O  ft.  above  flea*bTeL  nwa  tbe  S.E.  end  of  tha  Btoria  kks 
streams  issue  in  the  direction  of  the  CMcavango,  to  wUcb  ill  tiflMB 
of  great  flood  they  contribute  some  water.  From  the  exbtcnce 
of  lliis  divergent  s)'5tem  it  is  conjectured  that  at  one  time  the 
Kunenc  formed  part  of  the  Okavango,  and  thus  of  the  Zambezi 
basin.   (Sec  NcAUi.) 

On  leaving  the  swampy  region  the  Kunene  turns  decidedly 
to  the  west,  and  descends  to  the  coast  plain  by  a  number  of 
cauracta.  of  which  the  chief  (In  17*  ts*  si,  14*  ao'  £.)  bu  a  fall 
of  330  ft.  Tbo  river  becoaMB  ttuOcr  bi  ^tdamt  aa  It  ftmu 
through  an  almost  desert  region  with  little  or  BO  irngBTadan. 
The  stream  is  sometimes  shallow  and  fordable,  at  otbera  confined 
to  a  narrow  rcnky  channel.  Xcnr  the  wa  the  Kunenc  traverses 
a  region  of  sand-hills,  its  mouth  hcint;  completely  bltx;kL<l  at  low 
water.  The  river  enters  the  Ail.ujtiv  in  17"  iH'  .S  .  40'  K, 
There  arc  indications  that  ii  former  branch  of  the  river  once 
entered  a  bay  to  the  south. 

'  KjimiBIOORF.  a  yillage  of  Piuana,  4  ni.  E.  of  Pranlcfurt- 
«»Odcr,  tbe  aseBe  flf  a  gnal  battkt  foaght  on  the  I  ath  of  August 
i7S9i  between  the  Praaria»anqrcBraiaBdedbjrFkHlakktba 
Great  and  the  allied  Rndaat  undar  Solt^wir  and  Aaatriana 

un<kr  I^oudon,  in  which  Frederick  waa  dcintad  with  enormous 
losses  and  L's  array  temporarily  ruined.  (See  Sevt.n  Years' 
War.) 

KUNGRAD,  a  trading  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Syr-darya,  in  the  delta  of  tbe  Amu-darya,  50  m.  S.  of  Lake 
Aial;aUttiidaateft.  It  ia  tbe  centre  of  caravan  rautea  leading 
to  the  OupiMi  Sea  and  tba  Utalik  province. 

KDMGUR.  a  town  of  CMtcm  RuMia,  m  tba  gowemnent  of 
Perm,  on  the  highway  to  Slbola.  58  m.  S.S.B.  of  the  city  of 
Perm.  Pop.  (1892),  i.\4oo;  (ifU);).  M.3»4-  Tanneries  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  gloves,  leather,  overcoats.  Iron  castings 
and  machinery  are  the  ch;-f  imiu, tries.  It  h.is  trade  in  Ijoots, 
iron  wares,  ccreafa,  tallow  and  liu-eed  exfxjrtcd,  and  in  tea 
imported  direct  from  China. 

KUNKBL  (or  Kunckel)  VON  LOVENSTJERN.  JOHANN 
(1630-1703),  German  cbembt,  was  bom  in  1630  (or  1638),  near 
Rendsbnqb  bit  fMber  being  alchemiel  to  tba  cooit  of  Uotatein. 
He  became  cbenbt  and  apotbecaiy  to  tba  dnkca  of  LaueBbms, 
and  then  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Johann  Georg  IL,  who  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  royal  laboratory  at  Dresden.  Intrigues 
engineered  against  him  caused  him  to  resign  this  position  in  1677, 
and  for  a  time  he  lectured  on  chemistry  at  Annabcrg  and  Witten- 
beig.  Invited  to  Berlin  by  Frederick  WiUiara,  in  1670  he  be- 
came ditector  of  the  laboratory  and  glass  works  of  Brandenburg, 
and  in  168S  Cbarica  XL  brousht  him  to  Stockholm,  giving  him 
tba  title  ef  Baiui  von  LoiieBatlteii  bi  1693  and  making  Um  a 
member  of  tbe  councfl  of  mteca.  HadiedeiitbeaetbeCHar^ 
t703  (otbtn aaf  >7o.)  nt  Dretei|biiltii»  bli eoumy  boose  near 
Pemau.  KnnJtd  sh  ires  with  Boyte  the  hoooor  of  having  dis- 
covert 1  the  Sicrrt  of  the  procc'^s  by  which  Brand  of  Hamburg 
had  prepared  phosphorus  in  1669,  and  he  found  how  to  make 
artificial  ruby  (ted  glass)  by  the  incorpora:  iun  of  pury>lc  of  Cawius. 

woik  aho  faidnded  obaetvations  on  putrefaction  and  fcr- 
aMntatioa,  vbkh  be  qpeba  «f  at  liMen,  on  the  nature  of  salts, 
•adaBtbepnpaiatiQoef  poremctah.  TboufhbaliMdbtaa 


atmosphere  of  alchemy,  he  derided  the  notion  of  the  alkahest 
or  universal  solvent,  and  denounced  the  deceptions  of  the  adepts 
who  pretended  to  eflect  the  transmutation  of  metals;  but  he 
believed  mercury  to  be  a  constituent  of  all  metals  and  heavy 
minerala,  though  be  held  there  waa  00  proof  ol  tbe  pramnce  of 
"  anlphar  ooubareoB.** 

His  chief  worlcs  wwa  Oi|MI(le  AmM  am  4m  PlMflsr 
M,raM  ( 1678) ;  An  iiXarin  nfmtmumMt  (ifirt  aad  laianlwi— 
ckymieum  (1716). 

KUNLONG,  the  name  of  a  district  and  ferry  on  the  Salwecn, 
in  the  northern  Shan  States  of  Burma.  Hoth  .ire  insig.nificant, 
but  the  place  has  gained  notoriety  from  being  the  nominal 
terminus  in  Briti'ih  territory  of  tbe  railway  across  th<  northern 
Shan  States  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan,  with  its  present  terminua 
at  Lashio.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  tcraiinua  wiU  be  f  M. 
below  tbe  feny  and  oatiida  «<  Kmilaag  dicier  At  pamott 
Kuiloag  feny  b  Bttfe  naid,  aod  tbe  vflhge  ma  bant  by  Kadtaa 
bl  1893.  It  b  served  by  dug-outa,  three  in  number  hi  1899,  and 
capaUe  of  carrying  about  fifteen  men  on  a  trip.  Formeriy  the 
trade  was  very  considerable,  and  the  Burnusc  had  a  customs 
station  on  the  island,  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name;  but 
the  rebellion  in  the  great  state  of  Thcinni,  and  tbe  southward 
movement  of  the  Kachins,  as  well  as  r  he  Mabommedan  rebellion 
in  Yunnan,  diverted  thecaravans  tu  the  nortliem  route  to  Bhamo, 
mhk^  it  atiU  cUdHy  folhnrcd.  Tbe  Wa,  who  jabafait  the  billa 
fmmrdittejy  iwwrinwhtg  tbe  Nam  Hag  valcy,  now  make  tba 
note  dangaoaa  for  tiadeta.  The  great  nu^Jmily  ef  thaw  W* 
live  fn  wnadminhtered  British  territory. 

KUMZITE,  a  tran.^parent  lilac-coloured  variety  of  spodumcne, 
used  as  a  gem-stone.  It  w.as  discovered  in  ii>oi  near  Pala,  in 
San  Diegocounty,  California,  not  far  from  the  locality  which  yields 
the  fine  specimens  of  rubeliite  and  lepidolite,  well  known  to 
mineralogists.  The  mineral  was  named  by  Dr  C.  Baskcrville 
after  Dr  George  F.  Kunz,  tbe  gem  expert  of  New  York,  who 
first  described  it.  Analysis  by  R.  0.  E.  Bsfffl  abowtd  ft «»  be 
aapedamaaa.  Kmmite eocnn  in  luge c^elali^ aaae «i||(hiag 
aa  mncb  aa  teoe  giama  each,  and  proenti  dcHeate  boca  from 
rosy  lilac  to  deep  pink.  It  is  stroncly  dirhroic.  Near  the 
surface  it  may  lose  colour  by  exposure.  Kunzitc  becomes 
strongly  phosphorescent  under  the  Rontgen  rays,  or  by  the 
action  of  radiiun  or  on  exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays.  (See 

SPODtnCENK.)  ■* 

KUOPIO.  a  province  of  Finland,  which  includes  northern 
Karelia^jMundcd  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  L'le&borg,  on  the  £.  by 
Oloneu,  on  tbe  SJE.  by  Vibeig^  en  the  &  by  St  Michel  and  on  the 
W.  by  Vase.  Ita  area  covew  i6jaoeq.  m.,  and  tbe  popalatioB 

(iQoo)  was  313,951,  of  whom  319,875  were  Fiaaiib'4|ieBk{ng, 
The  surface  is  hilly,  reaching  from  600  to  800  ft.  of  altitude  in 
the  north  (SuomenselkA  hills), and  from  300  to  400  ft. in  the  south. 
It  is  built  up  of  gneisso-granitcs,  which  arc  covered,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  east,  with  younger  pranitcs,  and  partly  of 
gneisses,  quartzite,  and  talc  schists  and  augitic  rocks.  Tbe 
whole  is  covered  with  fladal  and  later  lacustrine  deposit!. 
Tbe  aofl  ia  of  owdenie  leitiU^,  but  often  full  of  bonUen. 
Large  hte  etwcr  16%  ef  aarfaea,  aaaabea  awl  peat  bogt 
over  19%  of  the  area,  aad  fbieata  occupy  afifapt^/a  btctaNa. 
Steamers  ply  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  Joensuu.  tht  dfanate 
is  severe,  the  avcrnf:<-  temperature  l>cing  for  the  year  36°  F., 
for  January  r?°  and  ii>r  July  63".  Only  2  3%  of  the  whole 
surface  is  under  cultiv.;;ion.  Kye,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes 
arc  the  chief  crops,  and  in  good  years  these  meet  the  needt 
of  the  population.  Dairy  farming  and  cattle  breeding  aie  ef 
lapidly  inaeaaiag  importance.  Ncar^  iMoo  Una  of  iron  ore 
are  eatwcted  cveiy  year,  ami  Mai|y  ta,aoe  tana  of  pig  iroa 
and  6490  tons  of  iron  and  ated  are  obtahied  in  ten  iron* 
works.  Engineering  and  chenical  works,  tanneries,  taw-milb, 
I>aper-mill-"i  and  distilleries  arc  the  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  preparation  of  carts,  sledRfS  and  other  wooden 
goods  is  an  important  dui::L:uir  ind,i..try.  Timber,  iron, 
butter,  furs  and  game  arc  exported.  Tbe  chid  towxu  of  the 
government  tM-KmOfh  (iJ*S>0}^  Jawwu  (39St)  M 
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mono,  capital  of  tbe  Finnish  province  of  that  name,  situated 
on  Lake  Kalla-vcsi,  i8o  m.  by  rail  from  the  KaivoU  junction  of 
the  St  Petersburg- Ilflsingfors  main  line.  Pop.  (1904),  13,519. 
It  is  piiiurcwjucly  siluated,  is  ihc  seal  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
calhcdxal,  two  lyccums  and  two  gymnasia  (both  for  boys  and 
^ds),  a  commerdal  and  several  professional  ichoolfc  "Dtm  is 
u  apknltucal  acbool  at  Levits,  date  by.  Kaapio,  ia  ewe 
^pcBGB  4)f  its  tffiiniff  — wi'^ttftn  witli  rtH*^**  FSnlud  snd 
tbe  tea  (via  Slim  Caul),  Is  a  iiadiag  CBMn  tt  mnMnMn 
importance. 

KUPKIU.  spelt  al?^^  Roritiu,  KoEPRtJLO,  KBOnuu^  Idt 
the  name  of  a  family  <>i  Turkish  statesmen, 

I.  Mahomued  Ki'PHJLl  (f.  1 586- 1 661)  was  the  grandson  of 
an  Albanian  who  had  settled  at  Kupri  in  Asia  Minot.  He  began 
life  as  a  scullion  in  the  imperial  lulcbcn,  became  cook,  tben  purse- 
beaier  to  Khoaicv  Pasha,  and  so,  by  wit  and  favour,  nae  to  be 
master  et  the  horse,  "  pasha  of  two  tails,"  and  fovmor  of  a 
MrinofinportantdtictaDdatBiklak  la  i6s6iwins appointed 
ir  of  Tripoli;  but  bdbfe  ne  bad  set  out  to  bis  new  post 


he  was  nominated  to  the  grand  vLricratr  at  the  ir  •ancc  of  power- 
ful friends.  He  accepted  office  only  on  comiitiun  of  being 
allowed  a  free  h.md.  Ho  signaliz-cd  his  arcef-sion  to  ik)v.it  by 
suppressing  an  imeuU  of  orthodox  Mussulman  fanatics  in 
Constantinople  (Sept.  22),  and  by  putting  to  death  certain 
favourites  of  the  poweiftil  Valide  Suluna,  by  whose  corruption 
and  intrigues  the  admiailtfatfcm  had  been  confused.  A  little 
ktcr  (Jamiuy  1657)  he  foppraMd  with  mtblasaewmty  arising 
of  tbe  spahis;  a  certain  Slidlt  Saliiii,  leader  of  tbe  bnatlcal  mob 
of  the  capital,  was  drowned  in  the  Bosporus;  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  who  had  written  to  the  voivode  of  Wallachia  to 
announce  the  approaching  downfall  of  Islam,  was  hanged.  This 
impartial  seventy  was  a  foretaste  of  Kuprili's  rule,  which  was 
characterized  throughout  by  a  vigour  which  bdicd  the  expccta- 
laed  upon  his  advanced  yean,  and  by  a  nithlcssness 
in  time  grew  to  be  almost  blood-lust.  His  justification 
mi  tba  aiw  life  which  in  bnathed  into  tba  dacayiag  bones  ol 
tbe  Ottooiaa  empln. 

Having  cowed  the  disaffected  elements  in  the  state,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  foreign  enemies.  The  victory  of  the  Venetians 
off  Chios  (M.i>  1657)  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Turkish  sea- 
power,  which  Kupriii  set  himself  energetically  to  rcp.iir.  A 
second  battle,  fought  in  the  Dardanelles  (July  17-19),  ended  by 
a  lucky  shot  blowing  up  the  Venetian  flag-ship;  the  losaes  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet  were  repaired,  and  in  tbe  middle  of  August 
Kimnli  appealed  oil  Tcncdoa,  wUdi  was  captured  on  the  31st 
aadiciacarpontedpetBiMatlytolkeTnldslienpire;  Tbnstbe 
Ottoman  prcstifi  Wll  tttHmtA  It  wa,  while  Kuprili's  ruthless 
enforcement  of  discipline  In  tbe  array  and  suppression  of  revolts, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asi.i,  reslortd  it  also  on  land.  It  wis. 
however,  due  to  his  haughty  and  violent  temper  that  the  tra.li- 
tional  friendly  relations  between  Turkey  and  Fr.irce  were  broken 
The  French  ambassador,  de  la  Haye,  had  delayed  bringing  him 
the  cnstomary  gifts,  with  the  idea  tbit  be  would,  like  his  prede- 
cmoot  ipMdiiy  give  ptace  to  a  new  paad  vis'er;  Kupriii  wu 
Utterly  offended,  and,  on  pictcat  of  an  ibnse  of  tbe  immunities 
of  dii^matic  corrcspoodence.  bastimdoed  tbe  imhassedor's 
son  and  cast  him  and  tl>e  ambassador  himsdf  into  pnaon.  A 
special  envoy,  r-cr.l  liy  Louis  XIV.,  to  maV  e  inquiries  an  l  ([crTinnd 
reparation,  was  tre.itcd  with  stu  licii  iruiult,  an<l  the  re-iult  w,is 
that  Ma/.arin  ali.induned  the  Tmkish  alliance  and  threw  the 
power  of  France  on  to  tbe  side  of  V  enice,  openly  assisting  iJbc 
Venetians  in  the  ddbav  n(  Crete. 

I  Knprili'sieatleHiBBiyooatinaedtotlwlHtfCiliibitingitaeU 
on  one  Me  fa  wboicnk  eMCOliDnib  on  tbe  other  b  VHt  bnildfaig 

opcratioos.  By  his  ofdm  castles  were  boilt  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Don  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  outworks  against  tbe 
ever-aggressive  Tatars,  as  well  as  on  cither  shore  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. His  Last  activity  as  a  statesman  was  to  spur  the  sultan 
00  to  press  the  war  against  Hungary.  He  died  on  the  jist  of 
October  1661.  The  advice  which,  on  his  death-bed,  be  is  said 
to  have  given  to  tbaadlan  Stchanctcristic  of  his  MachiavdUan 
•totccnf  t.  This  wm:  never  to  piy  attcntioa  to  tbe  advice  of 


women,  to  allow  nobody  to  grow  too  rich,  to  keep  his  treamy 
well  filled,  and  himself  and  his  troops  constantly  occupied.  Had 
he  so  desired,  Kupriii  might  have  taken  ad\  aniagc  of  ihc  rcvglu 
of  the  Janiiiiariei  to  place  himself  on  the  throne;  instead,  bt 
recommended  the  sultan  to  appoint  bis  son  as  his  successor,  sad 
so  founded  a  dynasty  of  able  itammffl  who  occupied 
viziemte  almost  witliout  iatcRuption  for  half  a  cmtniy. 
a.  Faai.  Anno  Konnu  (i63s-i67(),  eon  of  tbe , 

~  Ul  ittbw  11  grand  vizier  fa  i66t  (this  beuig  the  fim 
of  a  son  succeeding  his  father  in  that  office  sace  tk 
of  the  Chenderflis).  He  began  life  in  the  clerical  carter, 
which  he  left,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  be  had  atiamtd 
the  rank  of  mvderris.  Usually  humane  and  generous,  he  so^glu 
to  relieve  the  people  of  the  excessive  taxation  and  to  scmrt  ibcm 
at'  iinst  unlawful  ex;u  tions.  Three  years  after  his  acccsstoo  to 
office  Turkey  suffered  a  cnishia|  defeat  at  the  battle  of  St  GofksM 
and  wMobUged  to  malte  peace  with  the  Empire.  ButKupdEk 
into—ct  witb  tbe  sultan  remitoid  wwhilfn,  ind  five  yunhm 
CNteldltohbinns(i66Q).  Tbenesctwarfawbi^bewueiBrf 

upon  to  take  part  was  wi'h  Poland,  in  dcftncc  of  the  Cos'^  Li, 
who  had  apf>ealed  to  l  urkey  for  protection.  At  first  surctiii'.!, 
Kuprih  was  defeated  by  the  Poles  under  John  Sobicski  at  Kbotis 
and  Lcmberg;  the  Turks,  however,  continued  to  hold  their  on, 
and  finally  in  October  1676  consented  to  honourable  ten&s  of 
peace  by  the  treaty  of  Zurawno  (October  16,  1676),  rctaiciaf 
Kaminiec,  Podolia  and  tbe  greater  port  of  Ibe  Ulpaine.  Tfani 
ktcr  Ahmed  KupriU  died.  iIisaHlital]rc^»cily  wsfa 
inferior  to  his  admhistratlve  qualities.  He  was  a  Bberal  p» 
tector  of  art  and  literature,  and  the  kindliness  of  his  di  rHMitioe 
formed  a  marked  contra&i  to  the  cruelly  of  his  father;  but  k 
was  given  to  intemperance,  and  I  III  tlMI  vt  bil  dMtb  Ml  dimi 
brought  on  by  alcoholic  abuse. 

3.  Zaoe  Mustata  Kifpuu  (1637-1691),  sumaaaed  FeiS,M 
of  Mabommed  Kupriii,  became  grand  vixier  to  Sukiaan  n.ii 
16S9.  Called  to  office  after  disasUr  had  driven  Turkeylsiaai 
from  Hungary  and  PolandawdherfltetafaaitbeMeditiBiw^ 
be  began  by  ordering  strict  oconomy  end  fcbrm  fa  Ae  lantiii; 
himself  setting  the  example,  which  was  widely  followtd,  d 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  army,  which  with  the  nk\j  k 
reorganized  as  quickly  as  he  could.  His  wi.Mlom  is  .shown  bf 
the  prudent  measures  which  he  look  by  enacting  the  Nium^- 
jtdid,  or  new  regulations  for  tbe  improvement  of  tbe  conditx^ 
of  tbe  Christian  rayas,  and  for  affording  them  security  for  Bit 
and  property;  a  conciliatory  altitude  which  at  once  beie  M 
in  Giceoeb  where  tbe  people  .abandoned  tbe  Vcaetias  cnntiil 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Potte.  He  net  blsdc^K 
tbe  battle  of  Salankamen  in  i6qi,  when  the  total  defeat  of  tk 
Turks  by  tbe  Austrians  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  led  to  uto 
expulsion  from  Hungary. 

4.  HusSELV  KupRiLi  (surnamcd  AMt;jA-ZAD£)  was  the  w 
of  Hassan,  a  younger  brother  of  Mabommed  Kupriii.  Afttf 
occupying  various  important  posts  be  became  grand  viiier  a 
1697,  and  owing  to  his  ability  and  caemr  the  Turks  were  abk 
to  drive  the  Austrians  baclt  over  the  Save,  and  Ttukish  Imi 
wnaunt  tote  tbe  BhckSeiind  tbe  MeditenaneiB.  Tbetfam 
of  European  diplomacy  succeeded  in  inducing  Austria  aai 
Turkey  to  come  to  terms  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowiu,  wbeftbf 
Turkey  was  shorn  of  her  chief  conquests  ( i6<>ij).  After  thi»e%«t 
Hussein  Kupnli,  sumamed  "  the  Wise,"  devoted  himself  to  til 
suppre-Mon  of  the  revolts  which  had  broken  out  in  Aratii. 
Egypt  and  the  Crimea,  to  the  reduction  of  the  Janisaaiio,  uf 
to  the  institution  of  administrative  and  fiiuuicial  reform. 
fdnnnalely  tbe  intrignci  against  fan  drove  liii 
tjot,  and  soon  afterwards  be  died. 


S.  NuMAN  Kupuu,  son  of  Mustafa  Fazll, 
in  1710.  The  expecutions  formed  of  him  were  not  fulfiUtd.  a 
although  he  was  tolerant,  wibc  and  just  like  his  father,  be 
judiciously  sought  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  details  of  adouw 
tration,  a  task  which  proved  to  be  beyond  his  powers.  H: 
failed  to  introduce  order  into  tbe  ■i*n'*'M'*''^  aad  >» 
fa  kw  tblft  fMrtHB  MMla  llltf  !• 
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(.  AiouiLAH  Rtmiu,  a  son  of  Muslara  Fazil  Kuprili,  was 

appointed  Kaimtnat  im  nr  locum  ttnrr.i  of  the  Kf-""!''  vi/icr  in 
i;oj.  He  commanded  ihe  Pcrr>i.in  i  xfi'.-.lii :on  in  17;  i  nnd 
captured  Tabriz  in  17.'5,  rcsignins  his  iil.'in:  in  i;;6.  In  1;  ,5 
be  conmaoikd  agaiiul  the  i'etsiaxi»,  but  iell  ai  the  dius- 
trous  battle  of  BafMCfld,  thiw  WMiht  lug  Ms  faUwc't  heroic  doth 

at  Scjukemen.   

KUHAKni»IOBIS  IVANOVna,  PUNCS(i676-i  7  27),  Russian 
dl^hiiMtiit,  «aa  the  bntlicr<in-kw  of  Peter  the  Gicat.  their 
vWe*  being  sisten.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Peter*!  pupils. 
Iti  i6q7  he  was  s/:nt  fo  Italy  to  Icarn  navigation.  Ifis  long  and 
honourable  diplumatic  career  began  in  1707,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pofw:  not  to  recognize  Ch.itles  XII. 's 
candidate,  Stanislaus  Ixrszczynski,  as  king  of  I'oland.  From 
1 70S  to  1713  he  reprcs«nt?<l  Russia  at  London,  H.nnovt-r,  and 
the  Hague  successively,  and,  in  171  j,  was  the  principal  Russian 
fiknipotcotiary  at  the  peace  congress  ol  Utrecht.  Prom  1716 
to  1733  he  hdd  the  poit  of  mbosiedoir  at  Paris,  and  when,  in 
17)4,  Fcter  set  fbrtli  oa  his  Peisian  campaign,  Kimkin  was 
appointed  the  superv'isor  of  all  the  Russian  ambassadors  ac- 
credited to  the  various  European  courts.  "  The  father  of  Russian 
diplomacy,"  as  he  h.is  justly  been  called,  was  remarkable 
throughout  his  career  for  infinite  tact  and  in>;iKhf ,  and  a  wonder- 
folly  conect  apprti  iition  of  r.cn  jnd  events.  He  uas  most 
tiseful  to  Russia  perhaps  when  the  Great  Northern  war  (sec 
Sweoc.v,  History)  wosdrawingloa  doae.  Notably  he  prevented 
Gnat  fidiaia  fmn  declariof  war  against  Peter's  dose  ally, 
I>canaifc,atthecri>bof  thestmggie.  Kmakin  «as  one  of  the 
best-educated  Russians  of  his  day,  and  his  anloUMia^y, 
carried  down  to  1700,  is  an  hntorical  document  of  the  ntst  im- 
portance. He  intended  lo  write  a  history  of  his  own  limes  with 
Peter  the  Great  as  the  central  figure,  but  got  no  further  than 
the  summary,  entitled  Hiilory  of  Tsar  Peter  4lek$ietkk  Mi  tke 
People  iVf.ireU  lo  l/im  (i6S.'-i6<;4)  (Rus  ). 

S<  <■ .  1  rr/tn  r ;  1/  Pr-.nt r  .1  7 7i.  Kuraktfi  ( Riis.1  (St  Pcter^buri;,  1 8>>o) ; 
A.  Bruckner,  A  RusMan  Tourist  tn  Wetlrrn  Europe  in  the  brfinntng 
t^UitX  Vllllk  Cnitmry  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg.  1892)-    (R-  N-  B.) 

KinUMSH.  or  KOOUAW  (from  the  Arabic  qurbash,  a  whip; 
l^trfciiii  ifirbach;  and  French  eenrterik«),  a  whip  or  strap  about 

a  yard  in  length,  midr  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  or 
rhinoceros.  It  isan  instrument  of  punishment  and  torttirc  used 
in  various  M-ihommcdan  coiintries,  cspcriiliy  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  "  C'lovcrnmcnt  by  kurbash  "  denotes  the  oppression 
of  a  people  by  the  constant  ahu.se  of  the  kurbash  to  ni2int;iin 
authority,  to  collect  taxes,  or  to  pervert  justice.  The  use  of  the 
kurbash  for  such  purposes,  once  comaioa  in  Egypt,  hat  been 
abotohed  by  the  British  authoritiei. 

KOBMRIR.  in  its  wider  senfe.  the  "ceuiifaryortheKanls** 
(Koofds),  iaduding  that  part  of  Mount  Taunis  which  buttresses 
the  Armenian  table-land  (sec  Armenia),  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Batman  Su.  the  Bohtan  Su,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Tigris; 
.and  the  wild  mountain  district,  watered  by  the  Great  and  Little 
z.-ih,  which  BBtte  tho  ■ilMtt  termfhifinn of  the gfcaft  Itanian 

plateau. 

PopuIatioH. — ^The  total  KOrd  population  probably  extectis  t  wo 
and  %  half  oiillioBi»  Bame^,  Turlcish  KOrds  1.650,000,  Persian 
teofieoj  Bnriaii  jivooo^  tat  tbcie  an  no  tnistwonhy  statistics. 
The  great  maaa  of  Ae  population  has  Its  boow  In  Kflidistln. 
But  KQrds  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  flovntry  ftami  the 
river  Sak.iria  on  th-'  v-uct  to  Lake  I'rmia  on  the  cast,  and  from 
K.ars  on  the  norih  to  Jdw  1  Sinj.ir  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
an  isolated  settlement  in  Khoras.in.  The  tribes,  askirel,  into 
which  the  KOrds  are  divided,  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
HigtUaad  dans  of  Scotland.  Very  few  of  them  number  m<>re 
than  1O4000  souls,  and  the  average  is  about  3000^  The  sedentary 
Mod  paatoral  KOrds,  FcrK,  wlio  live  in  vilkflH  hi  winter  and 
encamp  00  their  own  pasture-grouads  in  suannert  form  an  in- 
creasing majority  of  the  populathm.  The  nomad  Kllrds,  Kpdut, 
v.ho  always  dwell  in  tents,  arc  the  wealthiest  and  most  inde- 
pendent. They  spend  the  summer  on  the  mountains  and  high 
plateaus,  which  they  enter  in  May  and  leave  in  (Kloln'r;  and  j>i's 
the  wiaur  00  the  baiiis  of  liie  Tigris  and  on  the  great  pkiuuorih 


I  of  Jebel  Sinjar,  where  they  purchase  right  of  pasturage  from  the 
.Shammar  .\r.ihs.  Il.ich  trit>c  has  its  own  pasture-grounds,  and 
lresp,iss  by  other  tr:bes  i-.  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel.  During 
l!ic  periodual  migrations  .Mu^kniand  Christian  alike  suffer  from 
the  i)rcdatury  instincts  of  the  Kurd,  and  disturbances  are 
lre<]uent  in  llic  districts  traversed.  In  Turltcy  the  sedentary 
Kards  pay  taxes;  but  the  nomads  onty  pay  the  ahem  tax,  which 
is  coOocted  as  tbey  crow  the  Tigris  on  tbcir  way  to  their  sunaicr 
pasttiRt. 

CAdfdcirr.— The  KOrd  dellghu  In  the  btadng  air  and  un- 

re  t:ii  u  i  liberty  of  the  mount.iins.  He  is  rarely  a  niuklccr  or 
laniel man,  and  docs  not  lake  kindly  lo  handicralt.s.  The  KGrds 
generally  bear  a  vcr>-  indifferent  reputation,  a  worse  rtpulaiioQ 
perhaps,  than  they  really  deserve.  Being  aliens  to  the  Turks 
in  language  and  to  the  Persians  in  religion,  they  arc  everywhere 
treated  with  mistrust,  and  live  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  the  powers  tlul  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not  of 
course  favourable  to  the  devdopnent  of  the  belter  qualities  of 
liuman  nature.  The  KOrdS  are  thus  wild  and  lawless;  they  are 
much  given  to  brigandage;  they  oppress  and  frequently  maltreat 
the  Christian  populations  with  whom  they  arc  brought  in  contact, 
— these  populations  being  the  Armenians  in  Diarbekr,  Lrixrum 
and  Van,  the  Jacobites  and  .Syrians  in  the  Jcbel-Tur,  and  the 
Ncstorians  and  Chaldacaiis  in  the  HakkSri  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  distingui.-.hing  characteristic  of  tlM  Kflrdisb 
chief  is  pride  of  ancestry.  This  feeling  is  in  many  cases  exagger- 
ated, for  in  reality  the  present  tribal  oiganiration  does  not  date' 
from  any  great  antiquity.  In  the  fist  indeed  of  eighteen  prindoal 
tribes  of  the  nation  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Arabian  historian 
Masudi.  in  the  loth  century,  only  two  or  three  names  arc  to  be 
recognized  at  the  present  day.  .\  14th  century  Ha!,  ho\ve\er, 
translated  by  Quatremere,'  presents  a  great  number  of  iJcnlieal 
names,  and  there  se-tins  no  reason  to  doubt  that  certain  Kflrdish 
families  can  trace  their  descctil  from  the  Oniayyad  caliphs,  while 
only  in  recent  years  the  Baban  chief  of  Suleimania,  representing 
the  old  Sohrans,  and  the  .XrdeUn  chief  of  Sinna/  reptcseatlag 
an  elder  branch  of  the  Gurans,  each  claimed  aa  ancestry  of  at 
least  five  hundred  years.  Thoe  was  op  lo  a  rsoeot  period  no 
more  picturesque  or  bteresting  scene  to  be  wltnoaed  tn  the  east 
than  the  court  of  one  of  these  great  KOrdish  chiefs,  where,  like 
another  Saladin,  the  bey  ruled  in  parlriarchal  stale,  surrounded 
by  an  hereditary  nobility,  regarded  by  his  clansmen  with 
reverence  and  affection,  and  attended  by  a  U»dyguard  of  young 
KOrdish  warriors,  clad  in  chain  armour,  with  flaunting  silken 
scarfs,  and  bearing  Javelin.  lance  and  sword  as  in  the  time  of  the 
trur^dcs. 

Though  ignorant  and  onsopbisticaled  tbeKOidisnot  wantiat 
hi  natural  ioteUignice.  la  recent  years  educated  Kllrds  have 
held  high  office  under  the  suit  an,  including  that  of  grand  vidcr, 

have  assisted  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Turkish,  and  ftt  editing 

a  newspaper.  The  men  are  lithe,  active  and  strong,  Init  r.irely 
of  unusual  stature.    The  women  do  not  veil,  and  arc  allowed 

'  See  jV«/iV« ei  Extraiis  des  MSS.,  xiii.  305.  Of  the  tribes  onunier- 
.ited  in  this  work  of  the  iJth  century  who  si  ill  retain  a  Ir.ulin^;  pl.irc 
among  the  KOrdu,  the  followini;  n.ime!,  niav  bo  (|U"ti  il  Guninteh 
<)(  |)art.m(;.  mixlern  C.uran-:  Zrn^rnrli,  in  tlaniadan  hilU.  r>ow  in 
Kf rnijin>h.ih ;  Ifainant  of  Kcrkiik  and  Arlnl.  imw  in  the  IVrsim 
mountains,  having  oricirully  come  from  Khoru&dn  according  to 
tradition:  Sokrlrk  of  Shekelabad  and  Td'HaflOn,  modem  Sohrftn, 
from  whom  dcM-cnd  the  Bab&n  of  Sulcimanich ;  Zrrtari  of  Hinjarin 
mountains,  mi^lern  7erra<i  of  U»linu  (cuneiform  pillarsof  KcM-shin 
and  Sidck  notii  e<l  l>v  author):  Julamrrkleli,  modem  Jnlamttik,  Mid 
to  be  dcKt  ndeil  from  the  ealiph  McrwSn-ibn-Hakam ;  Hakltariek, 
llakkAri  inhabiting;  Zuzan  <•{  .\f.ib  L;i-o;;ra(ihy :  B  Ahhtk,  modi-rn 
Boht.in.  The  Rir.i-\idi.  (o  uhmn  Sal.i'1i!i  I'tli  niiid,  ari'  firolubly 
ni'  »U  1 11  K.iw  ^  ni.li,  a>  I  I'o  hi  Id  I  lie  (ort  ti  of  .\rbil  1, ,\rl  <  l.i ) .  S^nie 
tMculy  other  lunie.,  arv  nienlioiied,  but  the  orlhui;riipiiy  is  m 
doubtiul  that  it  b  usde**  to  try  to idientify  them. 

*  The  Skfref-nama,  n  hittory  of  the  KOras  dating  from  the  t6th 
ccntur>-,  ttlU  u»  th.it  "  towards  the  close  of  the  rcicn  of  the  Jen- 
ghiiiann,  man  nanieil  Italta  Ardilfin,  a  deMrcndanl  oftbe  p;ovcroora 
of  DijrlMrkr,  and  related  lo  the  famous  .AhniiHl-ibn-Metwiiti.  idler 
remaining  (or  Munr  time  amonc  the  r.nr.'in^.  gained  pos.scs--u  n  i  f  ihc 
roniilrv  (•(  Sli.ilin.-.ir  "  .u;d  ilri-  .XrdelAn  family  history,  with  the 
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KURDISTAN 


neat  freedom.  The  Kflrds  as  a  race  arc  proud,  faithful  and 
llMpitfW*,  aad  have  rude  but  strict  feelings  of  honour.  They 
aic,  howem,  mudt  under  the  influence  of  dervishes,  and  when 
thdc  fumtHw  ii  woiMed  their  habitual  lawlessness  is  apt  to 
decenerate  Into  wvtgB  faubarity..  Tbqr  an  not  dafident  in 
martial  spirit,  but  have  an  iaaaM  diiHke  to  the  latraiata  of 
military  r\  ire  The  country  is  rich  in  tradhioM  and  Icflends, 
and  in  lyric  and  in  epic  potms.  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  cirlicr  times  and  are  n  ri!'  il  in  a  weird  melancholy  tone. 

Attli'iuilif.'!. —KUtiViilin  abounds  in  antiquities  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  character.  Hut  it  has  liccn  very  little 
opened  up  to  modem  research.  A  series  of  rock-cut  cuneiform 
inscriptions  extend  from  Malatia  on  the  west  to  Miandoib 
(ia  F^nia}  on  tlie  caM»  and  bom  tbe  banka  of  the  Ana  on  the 
north  to  Rowaadna  oa  (ha  tooth,  which  record  the  iMcs  of 
a  Turanian  dynaaly,  who  nded  the  country  of  Naid  daring 
the  8th  and  7th  centuries.  B.C.,  contemporaneously  wfth  the 
lower  Assyrian  empire.  Intermingled  with  these  are  A  few 
genuine  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  an  earlier  date;  and  in  one 
instance,  at  Van,  a  later  tablet  of  Xerxes  briiip,  the  rcd'rd  ■Iw.n 
to  the  period  of  fJrccian  history.  The  most  ancient  niontmn  lus 
Cf  this  class,  however,  are  to  be  found  at  HolwSn  and  in  the 
ncigbbouTbood,  wheie  the  aculptuica  and  ioacriptioni  belong 

BbaMy  to  the  Gnti  and  Lali  tribes*  and  date  fnaa  the  cariy 
^hNdao  period. 

In  the  northern  KOrdish  districts  nhieh  Kpmeot  the 

Arzanene,  Intilcne,  Anzilcne,  ZalKlicenc.  and  Moxucne  of  the 
ancients,  there  are  many  interesting  remains  of  Roman  cities, 
e.g.  at  .\t/.ct\,  Miy^'-farikin  (anc.  .Kf-:r!yr,^f>,^!ii.),S!',:iurnT\(m,ani\  the 
ruins  of  Dunisir  near  Dara,  which  Sachau  irlnitilicd  with  the 
Armenian  capital  of  Tigranocerta.  Of  the  Maiedoni.-in  and 
Parthian  periods  there  arc  remains  both  sculptured  and  in- 
acribcd  at  seveni  points  in  KOrdistfin;  at  BItltun  or  Behistun 
dfjf.),  fai  a  cave  at  Amadla,  at  the  Milhialc  tempk  of  Keieftfl. 
on  the  rocks  at  Sir  Ptti-o-Zohab  near  the  luka  ef  Holwln, 
and  proballv  in  "i.nnr  other  localities,  such  as  the  Bllflt  country 
between  Lihijjn  and  Koi  Sanjak;  but  the  most  fnterestinj; 
site  in  all  Kurdist.ln,  perhaps  in  nil  western  Asia,  is  the  mined 
fire  temple  of  I'ai  Kuli  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Suleimanla. 
Among  the  debris  of  this  temple,  which  is  scattered  over  a 
bare  hillside,  are  to  be  found  above  one  hundred  slabs,  inscribed 
urith  PartMan  aod  Pahiavl  diaiacteiB,  the  fragments  of  e  wall 
which  lormerly  supported  tbe  eastern  faee  of  the  edifice,  and 
heic  a  hiBngual  legend  of  great  lengdi.  datlngfreiB  tlie  Ssseaaian 
period.  There  arc  also  remarkable  Sassanlan  lemains  in  other 
parts  of  KOrdistln— .It  SalmOs  to  the  north,  and  at  Kerman- 
shib  and  Kasr  i-Shirln  on  the  Turkiih  frontier  to  the  south. 

Lanfuatf- — The  Kurdish  language,  Kerinilnji,  i*  an  old  Persian 
patois,  intermixed  to  the  north  with  Chald.iean  words  and  to.  the 
louth  with  a  certain  Tur.inijn  element  which  may  not  improbaMy 
have  come  down  from  Babylonian  timcSi  Several  peeuli.ir  di.ili  <  t 
•ic  spolcen  in  tccluded  districts  in  the  mountains,  but  tlie  itnly 
verietiea  which,  from  their  exten«i\-e  use,  require  to  lie  ^pc<  ifll■d  .uc 
tbe  Zaza  and  the  Gurftn.  The  Z»ta  i*  »|M>ken  throughout  i)u 
western  portion  of  the  r>ers!m  rountrj',  and  is  said  to  Iw  unintcl!i,;il  lc 
to  the  Kt  rnirtnji  -I'l  jkin^;  Kunl..  It  is  br^ely  intiTmir.slid  «ith 
Armenian,  and  may  contain  sonic  tr.ice  of  the  old  Cappadocian,  but 
it  00  doubt  of  the  same  Ar^-an  stock  as  the  standard  KOfdiih.  The 
Curin  dialect  apin.  whieh  !«  *poken  throughout  Ardelin  and 
Kemlnshih'  chiefly  differs  from  tbe  northern  Kflrdish  in  being 
entirely  free  from  any  Semitic  intermixture.  It  is  thits  somewhat 
nearer  to  tbe  Per-I.ui  th  in  the  Krrrri'uvT  i!i  ili'<  t,  l  ut  is  e^^niially 
the  ume  langua,;e.    It  i--  a  nii-t.il-c  t'-<  ^-ij;!"  c  tli.it  thtrc  13  nu 

'  The  Gurtn  are  mentioned  in  the  jtfeM/i>-W>i1(id;'asthe dominant 
tribe  in  touthcm  KOnlistAn  in  the  Utirccntury.occupying  very  much 
the  same  scats  ssm  pmcnt.  from  the  Hamadan  frontier  to  Shah- 
ficor.    Their  name  pnliablY  sientfics  merely  *'  the  mountaineers." 

beinp  derived  from  gur  or  ffn,  a  mount. lin."  whirh  i'i  .il^o  found 
in  /.ii;rr)».  i.e.  ta-[iri.  "  b(>ond  the  mount.iin,"  ur  rw.ht-i  koh.  as 
( til'  n.iiiif  is  tr.Tnslatetf  in  IVr^i.in.  Tin  y  .ire  .1  tmo.  .u  I  ive  and  h.irdy 
r.irr,  imliviijiially  linive,  .ind  mikr  exrtlUnt  soldiers,  though  in 
a|ipcarance  very  inferior  to  the  tribal  Kuriis  of  the  r.orthern  dis- 
totoa.  These  latter  Indeed  delight  in  Ray  colours,  while  the  Gurins 
drets  ln_  the  moat  nomety  costume,  wearing  coariie  blue  cotton 
vests,  with  felt  eaps  and  coatv    In  a  creel  pert  of  KOfdutla  the 

name  GurAn  has  Ijccorae  synon>mi>tif  withf  '    *  *  

•a  opposed  to  the  migratocy  •bepherda. 


KOrdith  literature.    Many  of  the  popular  Persian  . 
translated  into  KOrdish,  and  there  are  also  book*  idatinc  to  the 

religious  mysteries  of  the  Ali-ltlltus  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Dersimlis  to 
the  north  and  of  the  Gurkns  of  KcrmAnshih  to  the  south.  The 
Nrw  Te^tamcnt  in  Kurdish  was  printed  at  Constantinople-  in  1657. 
The  Rev.  Sirnuel  Rhea  published  a  jjra m mar  a r>d  vocabulary  of  the 
Hakkftri  dialnt  in  iK?.'.  Iu  iH;g  there  apr<a'^?'^-  unoer  the 
auspices  of  the  imperial  academy  of  St  Petorsburt;  a  I- (tn<.h-KQrdtijl 
dictionary  compiled  originally  by  Mons.  Jaba.  many  years  Rnana 
consul  at  Eraenim.  but  completed  by  Ferdinand  Jurti  by  the  hdp 
of  a  rich  assortment  of  Kurduh  tales  and  ballads,  collected  by  Socia 
and  Prym  in  Assyria. 

Reliiion. — The  (jreat  body  of  the  nation,  in  Persia  as  well  ai  ia 
Turkey,  arc  Sunms  of  the  Shafi'ile  sect,  but  in  i!.t  n  t-sst-s  0/  the 
Dcrsim  to  the  north  and  of  /.(,;'"■.  to  the  south  there  an-  I  arte  half- 
pagan  communities,  who  ari-  c.illi  j  imlifTerently  Ali  llljbi  lad 
Kiajil-b&sh,  and  who  hold  tenets  of  some  obscurity,  but  of  cooada- 
able  interest.  Outwardly  prafeasing  to  be  SUIlea  m  "fallBeiBod 
erve  accret  ceremonies  and  ImhO  csBtne  dbetlfaM 


Ali,"  they  observe    

which  have  probably  descended  to  them  from  very  eariv  Oge*,  aad 
of  which  the  essential  condition  is  that  there  must  afwoys  DC  in>oa  the 
earth  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  While  paying  rrx-rrrtJte 
to  the  supjxj-i-d  incariutions  of  am  it  iit  d,iy«,  to  .Mo'^^s.  Dii-nl, 
Christ,  All  and  hi»  tutor  Sjtmftn-ul-I'ariii,  and  several  of  tbe  Shi'itf 
imams  and  saints,  thry  have  thus  usually  some  r«-eent  I  x.il  1  elpbriiy 
at  whose  shrine  they  worship  .ind  make  vows;  and  there  is.  morpovu. 
in  every  community  of  Ali-Ulahis  Kime  living  penonage,  not  ncoes* 
sarily  ascetic,  to  w  hom,  as  representing  the  godhead,  the  superttitioas 
tribomcn  pay  almost  idolatrous  honours.  Among  the  Gurftas  of  the 
south  the  shrine  of  Baba  YadgSr,  in  a  gorge  of  the  hiJIa  above  tke 
old  rity  of  fiolwfin,  is  thus  reRirdetl  with  a  supreme  v^nicratioa. 
Similar  institutions  are  ■il'-o  fi  iind  in  other  ;>arfs  i  f  ihe  ni' 'untaiiss, 
which  nuy  be  compared  with  the  tenets  of  tite  L>ruses  and  No*»ins 
in  Syria  and  the  Ismailites  in  I'lrsij. 

Hiitory. — With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Ktlrds,  it  was  foe- 
meriy  considered  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  the  dc^..Lridu.;i 
of  the  Cantachi,  who  opposed  the  retreat  ol  the  Xcd  Tbovaaad 
through  the  Btonataiiii,  Init  moden  leseafdi  tmoea  tWa 
far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  dawn  oi  history 
the  mountains  overhanging  A.s-syria  were  held  by  a  peofjir 
named  GiUA,  a  title  which  signified  "a  wirn^ir,"  and  whkk 
was  reniieted  in  Assyrian  by  the  synonym  of  Gardu  or  KatJ*, 
the  prcTi^c  term  quoted  by  Sirabo  lo  e.xpbin  the  name  of  the 
Cardaccs  (Kipimstt).  These  (JiUi  were  a  Turanian  tribe  of 
such  power  as  to  be  placed  in  the  early  cuneiform  records  00  aa 
equality  with  the  otlier  satioaa  of  western  Alia,  thai  is,  with 
the  Syrians  aod  Hittltca,  the  Soslaa^  Ehirites,  and  Akhadtes 
of  Babylonia;  and  during  the  whok  petiod  of  the  .Assyiiaa 
empire  they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  more  or  less  indcpeodal 
political  poMii  iri.  ,\fter  the  fall  of  Nineveh  tbey  coaleved 
with  the  Mciies,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  n.ition-<  irthabitii^ 
the  high  plateaus  of  A^ia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Periia,  b<i.aTC 
gradually  .'Vryaaizcd,  owing  to  the  immigration  at  this  pcr.«d 
of  history  oi  tribes  in  overwhdaiag  numbers  which,  froai 
whatever  quaitcr  th^  ntay  have  sprung,  belonged  '^rtaiajy  m 
the  Aiyan  faadly. 

The  CM  or  KOrdu  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cjnwi 
before  he  descended  upon  Babylon,  and  furnished  a  cootioceal 
(if  l'if;!iU:iK  nu  n  iu  his  ^tii  t  c'~-ors,  being  thus  mentioned  urtder 
the  names  of  S.is[)iri.'.ns  .in  !  .M.irodians  in  the  muster  roll  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  which  was  prcs.cr\-ed  by  Hctoilotus. 

In  later  times  they  passed  successively  under  tbe  s«-ay  ti 
the  Macedomans,  the  Parthians,  and  Sassanian*.  Iieiag  aapccMf 
befriended,  if  we  may  judge  from  tiaditiM  aa  «el  as 
from  the  remains  Still  existing  in  the  coontiy,  by  the  Anadsa 
monarchs,  who  wm  probably  of  a  cogaatt  nca.  Gotasw 
indeed,  whose  name  nay  perhaps  be  traitriated  **  duel  «t 
the  Giitil,"  was  traditionally  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Gur.ios,  the  principal  tribe  of  southern  KQrdislin,*  and  his 
name  aind  titles  are  still  preserved  in  a  Greek  inscription  at 

•"The  KalhOr  tribe  are  traditionally  dcKcnded  from  Cudirr- 
ibn-Gio,  whos«  son  Koham  was  sent  by  Bahman  Keiini  to  destro, 
Jeruviili  in  and  bring  the  Je»«  into  captivity.  This  Roham  is  tbe 
individual  usually  called  liokht-i-nasscr  (N'ebuchadreiiar)  arxl  be 
ultimately  succeeded  to  the  llixone.  The  neighbouring  countr>'  to* 
ever  since  remained  in  tbe  handa  of  Bia  descend intt.  who  are  caDid 
Giirins  "  (SAtref'iVaaw,  Pcrvan  MS.).  The  same  popular  traditMa 
tin  exists  in  tie  country,  and  mTAPZIIO  PEOnoePOS  ie  ~ 
(11  ihc  rocket  BwMtun.  showi.ig  that  Cudarz-ibn-Cio  WM 
an  historic  petseaatfc  See  Jtum.  gay.  Ctog,  St.  hb  114. 
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BtUslno  near  the  XudUi  capital  af  Ketntaalilh.  Under 
"the  caliphs  <rf  Bafdad  tha  KAnb  mre  alvays  giving  trouble 
tn  one  quarter  or  another.  In  aj».  838,  and  again  in  905, 
there  ^vcrc  fnrmi.JiMe  insurrection";  in  northern  KOidistin; 
the  amir,  Ado<i  aJdjula,  was  obliKtd  to  Icui  the  forces  of  the 
caliptiato  Li^,Minit  I  lie  MiiiUiLTn  Kurds,  caplurinR  the  fan-.ous 
fortress  of  Scrmij,  of  which  the  ruins  arc  to  l>c  seen  at  the 
present  day  near  Bchiatun,  and  reducing  the  province  of 
Sbabriior  with  iu  capital  dty  now  marked  by  the  great  mound 
of  Yotia  Teppcb.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  KOrdish 
power  wu  pnbaUj  during  the  12th  ceiitacy  of  oar  en,  when 
the  gnat  Saladin,  who  belonged  to  the  Rawendi  bfaad  of 
the  Hadabini  tril>c,  founded  the  Ayyubitc  dynasty  of  Syria, 
and  KQrdi&h  chiefships  were  established,  not  only  to  the  cast 
and  West  of  the  KQrdistan  mountains,  but  as  far  as  Khorasdn 
upon  one  side  an<l  Egypt  and  Yemen  on  the  other.  During 
the  Mongol  and  Tatar  domination  of  western  Asia  the  KOrds 
in  the  mountains  remained  for  the  most  part  passive,  yicKIing 
«  reluctant  obedience  to  the  provincial  governors  of  the  plains. 

>  Wbco  Sttltaa  Seliiii  L,  after  defeating  Shah  Ismail,  isu* 
mnneni  AnneBia  and  Kflidistln,  he  entiUBted  the  organua- 
tion  of  the  conquered  territories  to  Idris,  the  historian,  who 
was  a  Kurd  of  Biilis.  Idris  found  KQrdist&n  bristh'ng  with 
castles,  held  by  hereditary  tribal  chiefs  of  Kurd,  Arab,  .md 
Armenian  descent,  who  were  practically  independent,  and 
passed  their  time  in  tribal  warfare  or  in  raiding  the  agricultural 
population.  He  divided  the  territory  into  saojaks  or  districts, 
and,  making  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of 
Keredtty,  iostalled  the  kxal  chieii  as  goveriion.  He  also 
wiettlcd  the  rich  pastoial  coontiy  between  Eracrtai  and 
Erivaa,  mViih  bad  lain  waste  since  the  passage  of  Timt^.  with 
KOrds  from  the  Hakkiari  and  Bohtan  districts.  The  system 
of  admini>tr.i' ion  introduced  by  Idris  remained  unchanged 
until  the  tlose  of  the  Kusw-Turkish  War  of  iii2&-2().  But 
the  Kurds,  owing  to  the  remotiness  of  their  country  from  the 
capital  and  the  decline  of  TurLcy,  had  greatly  increased  in 
inlhrfn  aod  power,  and  had  spread  west  wards  over  the  country 
ias  far  as  Angoia.  After  the  war  the  Kflrda  attcaptcd  to  free 
tlieimdvet  ffoai  TVirfciib  control,  and  in  1834  It  becameneceaaary 
to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  This  was  done  by  Rcshid  Pasha. 
The  princi[>al  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  many  of 
the  KCird  beys  were  replaced  Ijv  Turl.i  Is  r,  .vernors.  A  ri:<ing 
under  Bedr  Khan  Bey  in  1S43  was  t.i:iiiy  repressed,  and  after 
the  Crimean  War  the  Turks  streni^ihened  iheir  hold  on  the 
country.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  was  followed 
by  the  attempt  of  Sheikh  Obaidullah,  1880-81,  to  found  an 
ladapcndent  Kurd  principality  under  the  piotccUiNi  of  Turkey. 
The  atlaeapt,  at  fint  cneounfcd  by  the  I^rta,  as  a  laply  U»  tbe 
projected  creation  of  an  Armenian  st^te  under  tbe  suieniiniy 
of  Russia  (see  Akuekia),  collapsed  after  Obaidullah's  raid  into 
Persia,  when  various  circumstances  led  the  central  government 
to  reassert  its  supreme  authority.  Until  the  Russo-Turki^h 
War  of  i8j8-jq  there  had  been  little  hostile  feeling  between 
the  KQrds  and  the  Armenians,  and  as  late  as  1877-1878  the 
mountaineers  of  both  races  had  got  on  fairly  well  together. 
Both  suffered  from  Turk^,  both  dreaded  Russia.  But  the 
aatioaal  movement  amoaigst  tbe  Armenians,  and  its  cocourage* 
inent  by  Russia  after  tha  last  war,  graduaDy  aroused  race 
batrcd  and  fanaticism.  In  1801  the  activity  of  the  Armenian 
Committees  induced  the  Porte  to  ^trenptfien  'he  iKjsition  e.f 
the  KOtds  by  raising  a  body  of  Kurdisli  irregular  cavalry, 
■which  was  wi  ll  armed  and  called  Ilamidieh  after  the  Sidlan. 
The  op(Kirt unities  thus  oOercd  for  plunder  and  the  grati- 
fication of  race  hatred  brought  out  the  worst  qualities  of  ibe 
KOrds.  Minor  distuifaaaoea  ooastantly  occurred,  and  were 
aoea  fdlewed  by  the  massacre  of  Armenians  at  SasOn  and 
other  places,  1894-96,  in  which  tbe  Kards  took  an  active  part. 

>  Authorities. — Rich,  Namthe  oj  a  Residcn<e  in  Koofdtstan 
(1836):  Wagner.  llriM  natk  PertUn  und  dtm  Land*  dtr  Kutden 
iLeipai[.  1852): Consul  Taytorin  R.  G.  S.  Journal  (1865) ;  MillinKrn, 
Witi  Lift  amont  the  Koordt  (1870);  Von  Luschan,  "  Die  Wander- 
Vtikcr  RleiiMsicns."  in  V:  d.  C.  fur  Anlkropolone  (Berlin,  i8«6); 
CbMoa, "  The  Mouotwas  of  Kardiftia,"  in  Alpuujgiuj^  (tW7>; 
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Binder, ^BXli'(/u<ati  (Parlv  1SS7):  Nauinann,  IVri  Goldnen  Horn 
ra  den  Qurllim  drs  Euphral  fMunirh.  iNn).  Ni  in  iv.  Ihtntit^oi'k 
lo  Au'i  .l/in.'f,  (t>*<>.S};  I  en  li.   F,>r  u  lutmyi:  i,!.,-r  du-  K:tril,n 

(St  IVtersimrg,  lH^J-i^i);  Jala,  Out.  Kutde-traH^ait  (ht  I'ctcrs- 
burg.  1879);  JiHti,  Kurdtsthe  GrammaUk  (iMiO):  l>rym  and 
Soein,  KtuitMM  Samndunien  (1890):  Maleas.  Rmriiuhe  StudUm 
(1901):  Earl  Feiqr,  NMIilds  ttf  Asutlie  Turkey  (1901):  Lynch. 
Armfnia  (t90t);  A.  V.  waiiaOM  Jaekcon.  r^n,,!.  Past  and  Prftrnt 
(«9o6).  (C.  W.  W.;  H.  C.  R.)  • 

KOROISTAN,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  province  of  Perua, 
situated  in  the  billy  districts  between  Axcrba\jan  and  Kerman- 
ahah,  aad  eatcnding  to  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  tbe  E.  by  Genrtis  and  Hamadan.  In  proportion 

to  its  size  and  [xipulalion  it  pays  a  very  small  yearly  resenue 
— only  about  £14,000 — due  to  the  fact  tlial  a  great  part  of  tbe 
population  consists  01  v.  il  1  and  disorderly  nomad  Kurds.  Some 
of  these  nomads  pass  their  winters  in  Turkish  territory,  and 
have  their  summer  pasture-grounds  in  the  highlands  of  KOrd- 
istin.  This  adds  much  to  the  ditl'iculty  of  collecting  taxation. 
The  province  is  divided  into  sixteen  disirict.<>,  and  its  eastern 
part,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  is  known  aa  Aiddaa. 
The  capital  is  Senendij,  usually  known  as  Sinna  (not  ^na, 
or  Sahna,  as  some  writers  have  it),  situated  60  m.  K.W.  of 
Ilamadan,  in  35°  15'  N.,  47°  18'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  5jc»  ft. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  alwiut  35,000  and  manulaclures 
great  quantities  oi  carpets  and  fells  for  the  supply  of  llie  province 
and  for  ex|Mjrt.  Some  of  the  carpets  are  Very  line  and  expen* 
sive,  rugs  2  yards  by  1}  costing  £15  to  £20.  Post  and  telegraph 
offices  have  been  established  since  1879. 

KURaAM*  a  town  (founded  1553)  of  West  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Sibniao  laQway,  >6o  m.  E.  of 
Chelyabinsk,  and  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tobol,  in  a  wealthy 
agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1897),  10,579.  '  Owing  to  its 
position  at  t!ie  terjr.i.n;>  of  steam  navigation  up  the  river 
ToImjI,  it  lixs  Lteonie  second  only  to  Tyunui'i  as  a  conimertial 
centre.  It  has  a  public  Ii!ir,iry  .u  d  .1  Ixitanie  garden.  'Ilurc 
is  a  Large  trade  in  cattle  with  Pctropavlovsk,  and  considerable 
export  of  grain,  tallow,  meat,  hides,  butter,  game  and  fiib, 
there  beuig  three  large  fairs  in  tbe  year.  In  the  vidnity  an 
n  great  number  of  prehistoric  korgans  or  burial-mounds. 

KURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  five  islands  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  close  under  the  coast  of  Arabia,  belonging  to 
Britain  and  fDrming  a  dependency  of  Aden.  They  are  lofty 
and  roeky,  and  ha-,  e  a  total  area  of  jS  sq,  m.,  that  of  the  largest, 
Ifallania,  being  :2  sq  m.  Thi  v  are  identified  with  the  antient 
Iiisulac  Zcnolii,  and  were  ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  to 
Britain  in  1S54  for  the  purposes  of  a  cable  station.  They  ana 
ilihabitcd  by  a  few  faaulics  of  Arabs,  who  however  speak  a 
dialect  differfaif  considerably  from  the  ordinary  Arabic:  Tha 
islands  yield  some  guano. 

KURILES  (Jap.  Ckishima,  "  thousand  islands  "),  a  chain  of 
small  isLmds  iKlonging  to  Japan,  stretching  in  a  north  c.i  urly 
direetiuu  from  Neniuro  Hay,  on  the  cilrtme  tasl  of  the  inland 
e!  Ve.'o,  to  Chishim.i  kaikyo  (Kuriles  Str.iill,  whiih  separates 
them  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Kamchatka.  They  extend 
from  44°  4$*  to  sol*  56'  N.  and  from  145'  ?s'  to  156*  $»'  1^.  Their 
coasu  meaauia  1496  m.;  their  area  ia  6159  aq.  n.}  their  total 
number  is  37,  and  the  names  of  the  cf^  prbidpal  idaadi, 
counting  from  the  south,  are  Kunashiri,  Shikotan,  Etorofu 
(generally  called  Kt  ori  ip,  and  known  formerly  to  Europe  as  Staten 
Island),  Trup,  Simusir,  Onnekotan,  raramo>hiri  (I'aramusir) 
and  .Shumshiri.  From  Noshap/.aki  (Not-iu-no-iakc  or  Notsu 
C  ape),  the  most  easterly  point  of  Ncmuro  province,  to  Tomari, 
the  most  westerly  point  in  Kunasliiii,  the  distance  is  7}  m.,  and 
the  Kurilcs  Strait  separating  Shumshiri  from  Kamchatka  is  about 
the  same  width.  The  name  "  Kurile  "  is  derived  from  the 
Rosriaa  kurU  (to  smoke),  In  alhnion  to  the  active  vokanic 
character  of  the  group.  The  dense  fogs  that  envelop  these 
islands,  and  the  violence  of  the  currents  in  their  vicinity,  have 
greatly  hindered  exploration,  so  that  little  is  kno\^n  u(  their 
physiography.  They  lie  entangled  in  a  vast  net  of  sea-weed; 
are  the  resort  of  innumerable  birds,  and  used  to  be  largely 
frequented  by  (cab  and  seaHtttcn,  which,  however,  have  Ue^ 
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almottoonplelelydriveoawaybyttDiegulMedlraiitiiifi  Nwrtbe 
Muth-eastcrn  coast  of  Kunashiristaiidsa  tnouaula  c^kd  RtUStl* 
nobori  (joos  (t.  high),  round  whose  baw  sulphur  bubbles  up  in 

lai|iequantiti<-s,  ;inJ  Iio'.  springsu  well  as  a  hoi  stream  are  found. 
On  the  west  co-i.^l  of  ihe  same  island  i*  a  boiling  bkc,  called 
Ponto,  which  deposits  or.  iis  l<cd  and  round  its  shores  black  jaiui, 
coosisliiig  alniob.i  entirely  of  pure  sulphur.  This  island  has 
several  lofty  peaks-  runtiobori-yama  near  the  eastcoast,  and 
Chachaaobori  and  Rurindake  in  the  noctb.  Chachaoobori 
(about  738a  ft)  iadeietlbed  IqrlieMnCbtadwfiaixi  and  Mason 
■s  "a  cone  within  a  cone,  the  inner  and  higher  of  the  two  being — 
so  the  natives  say— surrounded  by  a  lake."  The  island  has 
extensive  forests  of  conifers  with  an  undergrowth  of  ferns  and 
flowering  pbnts,  and  bears  are  numerous.  The  chief  r>ort  of 
Kunashiri  is  Tomari.onthesouthcoast.  The  islam!  uf  Shikotan 
Is  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  a  sp<cic5  of  bamboo  (called 
ShiluMan-chiku),  having d.L:k  l  :  .  r.  ffjotson  thccaiia.  Etorofu 
kaa  ■  coatt-Jine  broken  by  deep  bays,  oi  which  the  principal  are 
Naft»-wu,  Rabetm-wan  and  Bcttobuwan  00  the  northern  shore 
and  Shitokap-wan  on  tbe  awtheni.  It  is  covered  almoat  cmn- 
pletely  with  dense  forest,  and  has  annmberof  streamsabounding 
with  salmon.  Shan.i,  the  chief  port,  i.?  in  Rubctsu  Bay.  This 
island,  the  principal  of  the  group,  is  di\  idcd  into  four  provinces 
for  ai!niini>ir.itive  ;)'jr[xiscs,  namely,  Etuiufu,  I'-jrul>et6U,  Shana 
and  Shibetoro.  lu  mountains  arc  Alosha-nobori  (4035  ft.) 
in  Etorofu;  ChiripnupaK  (5009  ft.)  in  Shana;  and  Mokoro-nobari 
Cjojo  (t.)  and  Atuiyadake  (393a  It.)  in.  Shibetoro.  Among  the 
othar  Iduids  tbneeoolycall  foraotkeonacooantof  their  altitudes, 
■amdy,Ketoi-jima,Raahaa-jiniaand  Matua-jima,wluch  rise  to 
heights  of  .1^44,  .v;o4  and  5340  It.  respectively. 

Popuiition. — Not  milch  is  known  about  t!.c  il 'iTi'sines.  By 
some  authorities  Ainu  colonists  arc  supposed  tul.a  v  c  Lttnthc  first 
scltli.  rs,  and  to  h.ivc  arrived  there  via  Vcot;  liy  c  I  hers,  the  earliest 
comers  are  believed  to  have  beer  a  hj-pcrborcan  trihc  travelling 
aonthwards  by  way  of  Kamchatka.  The  inlands  thcmsehes 
have  ant  been  nifficiently  explored  to  dctermioc  ,whcthcr  they 
fnmiill  any  ethnological  evidcaees.  The  present  population 
aggregates  aboat  4400^  or  0*7  per  iq.  Bk,  ol  vdioai  about  teo  are 
Ainu  (q.v.).  There  \i  Gttle  ditpodlfon  to  emigrate  thither  from 
Japan  projicr,  tl.e  ii-jnibcr  of  settlers  bcinR  less  than  lOo  annually. 

Hiilory. —  The  Kurile  lil.tnds  were  discovered  in  1634  by  the 
Dutch  na\'igator  Martin  de  Vrics.  The  three  southern  islands, 
Kunashiri,  Etorofu,  and  Shikotan,  arc  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  Japan  from  a  remote  date,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8ih 
eentury  the  Russians,  having  conquered  Kamchatka,  found  their 
way  to  tbe  northern  part  of  the  Kurilcs  in  pursuit  of  fur-bearing 
aaiaidi^  with  which  the  islaada  then  abonndcd.  GiaduaU|ythesa 
encroadimenta  were  pushed  farther  aouth,  simultaneou^y  wfth 
agijrcssions  imperilling  the  Japanese  scltlcir.en'<.  in  the  southern 
half  of  Sakhalin.  Japan's  occupation  was  tar  from  effective  in 
cither  region,  and  in  1X75  she  was  not  unuiliiiip  to  conclude  a 
convention  by  wltich  she  agreed  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
&khalin  provided  that  Russia  withdrew  from  the  Kurilcs. 

An  officer  of  the  Japanese  aavy,  Lieut.  Gunji,  left  Tok}^) 
with  about  forty  conuades  in  tS^a,  Us  intention  being  to  form 
a  iettkaMBt  on  Sbaatthlrl,  the  most  nottherfy  ol  the  Kurile 
Ishnth.  They  embarked  in  open  boats,  and  for  that  tcaaon,  as 
well  as  because  ihcy  were  going  to  constitute  themselves  their 
country's  extreme  outpost,  the  enterprise  attracted  public 
enthusiasm.  After  a  bogatraole  the launigiaBtabeaune billy 
prosperous. 

ik'c  Capt.  II.  J.  Snow,  JVoMM lb JCavAtMnidf  dUouioa.  1896). 

KURISCHBS  UAFP.  a  iifoea  of  Oenaaay,  on  the  Baltic  coast 
of  East  Prussia,  atietching  from  Labiaa  to  Memel.  a  distance  of 
60  ffi.,  has  an  area  of  nearly  680  sq.  m.   It  ia  nosUy  ihallow  and 

only  close  to  Memel  attains  a  depth  of  2%  ft.  It  is  thtiataiaavig- 
ablc  except  for  small  co.istinc  and  ri-.liiiig  boat*,  and  sea-going 
vessels  i)rocc<-d  through  the  Menu-lcr  l  ief  (Mcmcl  Deep),  which 
connects  the  Baltic  with  .Memel  .iiid  has  a  depth  of  ig  ft.  and  a 
breadth  of  800  to  1900  ft.  The  KuriKhcs  Haff  is  separated 
from  the  Baltic  by  a  long  spit,  or  tongue  of  Land,  the  so-called 
Kurische  Mchruog,  7a     ia  Icafth  and  with  a  breadth  of  1  to  a 


Hk  latter  b  fringed  thfougheoit  fu  whefe  kafA  a 

chain  of  dunes,  which  rise  in  places  to  a  hoght  of  aeaily  aoe  ft. 
and  threaten,  unless  checked,  to  be  pressed  farther  inland  and  iflt 

up  the  whole  Haflf. 

S<.c  Benndt.  Cr.-^!i\-if  dfs  Kuris(hrn  Ilaffi  (Konis'^'x-rc.  1869); 
S':t:Hiu  r,   Dai  Kwr.J.i-   1 1 jf  (iJ.inzv'.  A.   I!(  .'.'i  nl<rgf r. 

Dte  Kunuke  Mehrunf  und  iMre  Bneukntt  (blutlgart.  I<^);  ud 
Lindner.  Die  Prtutnuke  WuUe  eintt  umi  >M;  BiUir  mm  4m 
Kurudum  H*krumi  (Osteiwicck.  4898). 

!ni1linxa»  or  KAamo,  a  town  and  <Sstria'ef  British  Iwfia, 

in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  town  is  built  on  a  locky  aoO  at 

the  junction  of  the  Hindri  and  Tungibhadra  rivers  33  m.  from  a 
railway  station.  The  old  Hindu  fori  was  levelled  in  1.S6-,  with 
the  cxccptii)n  of  one  of  the  gates,  which  w.is  prt-scrk  e<)  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture.  Cotton  cloth  and  cirpnts  are 
manufactured.  rop.(i(>oi),JS,376,of  whom  half  arc  Muss ulmars. 

The  DisTKicT  or  Kukmool  has  an  area  of  7578  sq.  m.,  pop. 
(1901),  872,035,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  tbe  decade.  Two 
long  moiutain  ranges,  tlie  Nallamalaia  and  the  YcflaaBaUi; 
extend  in  parallel  lineL'aorth  and  ioath,  throttg^  Ita  eeatic 
The  principal  heights  of  the  NiHamahi  range  are  KanlkoDda 

(314Q  ft.),  Cii;iivllilu.il:irr  ■  .'..iram  (3055  ft.),  and  Durupapukor.di 
(3086  ft.).  The  \'tilatn.iLii  is  a  low  range,  };>  nerally  l!at-tc>pp<-d 
with  scarped  sides;  the  highest  jxiint  is  alxmt  :ooo  ft.  Se-\trJ 
low  ridges  run  parallel  to  the  Kallamalais,  broken  here  and  there 
by  gorges,  through  which  mountain  streams  take  their  course. 
Several  of  these  gaps  were  dammed  across  under  native  rale,  to 
form  tanks  lor  purposes  of  inigalion.  The  principal  rivets  arc 
the  Itaighhadia  aad  Kiatna»  wUdi  bound  the  district  on  the 
north.  When  la  flood,  the  TtegaMiadiB  averages  900  yards 
briin  1  ,Tnd  15  ft.  deep.  The  Kistna  here  flows  chiefly  ihroufh 
u.'iidliaLueu  jungles,  sometimes  in  long  smooth  reaches,  with 
intervening  shingly  rapids.  The  Bhj»\anasi  rises  on  the  KalLi- 
malais,  and  falls  into  the  Kistna  at  bungamcswaram,  a  place  ol 
pilgrimage.  During  the  18th  century  Kurnool  formed  the 
jagir  of  a  scmi-indcpcndcnt  Pathan  Nawab,  whose  desccndact 
was  dispossessed  by  the  British  government  for  treason  in  1831 
The  prindpolcropa  are  miUeta,  cotton,  oitaeeds,  and  rice,  wiih  a 
little  indigo  and  tobaooo,  KitcneolaaffaedveryseveTely  fToostle 
famine  of  1876-1877,  aad  to  a  slight  extent  in  1896-1897.  ft  s 
the  chief  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Cocb- 
fwny  taken  over  by  government  in  iSSj.  The  canal,  w  hich  starts 
from  the  Tungabhadra  river  near  Kumool  town,  was  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  of  tw-o  millions  sterling,  buthasnotbeenafiTvanciA] 
success.  A  more  successful  work  is  the  Cumbum  tank,  formed 
under  native  rule  by  damming  a  goife  ef  the  Gundlakamina 
river,  ^artfromthewcavingef  coacw  cotton  cbth,  tbe  dncf 
induktriu  establlsfamenta  are  cotton  preasea,  faxtigo  rats,  and 
saltpetre  refineriea.  The  diltliet  fi  lenrcd  by  the'  Somthcra 
ifahratta  railway. 

KUROKI.  ITEI,  Count  {1844-  ),  Japanese  general.  WM 
bom  in  Satsuma.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cbino- 
Japanesc  War  of  i8g4-05-  Me  commanded  the  I.  .Army  in  xhe 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5),  when  he  won  the  opcaiag 
battle  of  the  war  at  the  Yahi  river,  and  afterwards  advanced 
throui^  the  ooantaina  and  took  part  with  the  other  armies  ia 
the  Mttles  of  Liao-Yang,  Shaho  aad  MuUen  (see  Rork 
Japavese  War).  He  was  created  baron  for  hi'.  s<  p,-;cca  ia  the 
former  war,  and  count  for  his  services  in  the  latter. 

KUROPATKIN.  ALEXEI  NIKOLAIEVICH  (1848-  ).  Rus- 
sian general,  was  bom  in  1848  and  entered  the  army  In  1&64. 
From  187a  to  1874  he  studied  at  the  Nicholas  staff  college,  after 
which  he  spent  a  short  time  with  the  French  troops  in  Algieiv 
In  187  s  he  was  employed  in  diplomatic  work  in  Kaahgaria  and 
in  1S76  1m  took  part  hi  niUtaiy  operations  in  TUrkistan,  Kokan 
and  Saneitand.  Inthewarof  i877-78againstTurkeyheeancd 
a  great  reputation  a.s  chief  of  staff  to  the  younger  i'koLclev.  »r.d 
after  the  war  he  wrote  a  detailed  and  critical  history  of  the 
operations  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  el.i-  :.al  work  on  tfc 
subject  and  i;  available  for  other  nations  in  the  German  transla- 
tion by  Major  Krahmer.  After  the  war  he  served  again  on  iht 
iowth  <eatem  borders  la  coaiattadol  theTurkcstanRiiflaBriiadc. 
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•ad  in  iSSi  he  woo  further  fame  by  a  march  of  500  miles  frum 
Tashkent  to  Gcok-TClp^  Ukiitf  part  in  the  storming  ol  the  btter 
place.  laittaiwimpnaMUdaMjov-ienenl.attlMcaxly  age 
of  34,aiidlielwDcelimhiiMW!girte<bytlieanBytatheii»t^ 

successor  of  Skobdev.  In  1800  he  «as  promoted  Uentenant- 
general,  and  thirteen  years  later,  having  acquired  in  peace  and 
war  the  rcputatiun  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  soldiers  in  Europe, 
he  quittcil  the  jxjsi  of  minister  of  war  which  he  then  held  and  look 
comman  1  of  the  Russian  army  then  gathering  in  M.inchuria  for 
the  contest  with  Japan.  UisiU-succesa  in  the  great  war  of  1904-5, 
astonishing  as  it  seetoed  «t  the  time,  was  largely  attributable  to 
bis  siibjactioB  to  Um  •opecior  comnund  of  Admiial  Akseicv, 
thelan'tvioa^jriBtlttFuEMt.aad  to iatenuJ  iiktion  amongst 
tke  generals,  though  in  his  history  of  the  war  (Eng.  tnns.,  iqoq) 
be  frankly  admitted  bis  own  mistakes  and  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  tniops  who  had  iK-cn  (ommittcd 
to  battle  under  conditions  unfavourable  to  success.  Aftrr  the 
defeat  of  Mukden  and  the  rtiircnicnt  of  ilie  whole  army  to  Tiding 
he  resigned  the  command  to  General  Linievich,  taking  the  latter 
ofificer's  place  at  the  head  of  one  of  thatblwaoBkiio  Maaclniria. 
(SeeRosco-jArAMrsE  Was.) 

KUBO  inNK  or  Kobo  Sbo  (Ucn^y  blue  salt),  a  stream 
cofreot  la  tbo  BkISc  Ocna,  ctrihr  dirtiiigufaliable  by  the 
warn  tempentan  and  bhw  coloar  el  it*  waters,  flowlBt  north- 
eastwards along  the  east  coast  of  Japia,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  strip  of  cold  water.  The  corrent  persists  as  a  stream  to  about 
40  N.,  between  the  meridians  of  150"  E.  and  160°  E.,  when  it 
merges  in  the  general  easurly  drift  of  the  North  PaciQc. 
The  Kttto  Shro  ia  ibo  aaakgw  «(  tka  GdU  Stnaoi  ia  the 

Atlantic. 

KURRAM,  a  river  and  district  on  the  Kohat  border  of  the 
Noctb-West  Frontier  provioce  of  India.  The  Kmram  Tivcr 
dfaliii  tlw  aoolken  ftiaks  of  tlw  Sated  Koli,  eaten  the  plains 
a  few  nilea  above  Bannu,  and  j<Mns  the  Indus  near  Isa-Khcl  after 
a  course  of  more  than  700  miles.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
I  j;S  sq  rn  ;  pcip.  (i^oi),  54,J57.  It  lies  between  the  Miranzai 
\  aUiy  und  the  Afghan  border,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Turls,  a 
tribe  of  Turki  oriKin  who  arc  su;iiK>>xd  to  have  subjugated  ifie 
Bangash  Pathans  &ve  hundred  yi  ars  aKo.  It  is  highly  irrigated, 
ndl  peopled,  and  crowded  with  ^mall  f>)rtifierl  villages,  orchards 
aad  fW*ca»  to  which  a  fine  background  is  afforded  by  the  dark 
ptae  foicrta  and  alpiac  snowa  of  the  Safed  Koh.  The  beauty 
aadcinataof  the  vaUqrattiacted  aooMof  the  Mogul  cnpcrors  of 
DdhUaad  tbe  lemabs  eritt  of  a  garden  planted  hy  Shah  Jahan. 

FiaiUdlly  Ibe  Kun-am  valley  was  underthegovemmcnt  of  Kabul, 
and  every  five  or  six  years  a  military  expedition  was  sent  to 
collff  t  the  revenue,  the  soldiers  living  meanwhile  at  free  quarters 
on  the  people.  It  was  not  until  aLwut  1848  that  tlic  'I'uris  were 
brought  directlyundcr  the  control  of  Kabul,  when  a  K'^'-'^fnof 
appoiated,  who  established  himself  in  Kurram.  The  Turis, 
beta|Shiah  Mahommcdans,  never  liked  the  Afghan  rule.  During 
Ibe  MOoadA^haa  Wat,  wbca  Sir  Frederick  Roberta  advanced  by 
way  of  tbe  Kama  valey  aad  tbe  Pelwar  Ketal  toTabol,  the 
Turis  lent  him  tvccy  aiibtance  in  their  power,  and  in  consequence 
their  independeaoe  was  granted  them  in  1880.  The  administra- 
tioQ  of  the  Kurram  valley  was  finally  undertaken  by  the  British 
government,  at  the  request  of  the  Turis  themselves,  in  iSyo. 
Technically  it  ranks,  not  as  a  IJritish  district,  but  as  an  agency  or 
administered  area.  Two  expeditions  in  the  Kurram  valley  also 
require  mention:  (t)  The  Kurram  expedition  of  1856  under 
Brigadier  Cbaabcrlain.  Tbe  Torts  on  the  first  annexation  of  the 
Kahatdhufct  by  the  BiUkb  bad  i^veo  much  trouble.  They  had 
repeatedly  leagued  with  other  tribes  tobuiy  tbtMkBBiai  valley, 
bubouring  fugitives,  encouraging  Ralstanee,  and  frequently 
attacking  Hangasli  and  Khiit.ik  vill.ices  in  the  Kohat  district. 
Accordingly  in  1856  a  Hriliih  torn:  of  tS  j6  troops  traversed 
their  country,  and  the  tribe  entered  into  cnc  >,f;em<  nts  for  futiirc 
good  conduct.  (2)  The  Kohat-Kurram  expedition  ui  1H97  under 
Colonel  W.  HilL  Duriitg  the  Irontjcr  n..ings  of  1897  the  in- 
habitaata  of  tbe  Kuoam  valiey,  chiefly  thr  ManaalaectioBel  Ibe 
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British  troops  travencd  the  country,  aad  the  tribesmen  were 
severely  punfabed.  In  Lord  Curzoali  leorgani/ation  of  the 
frontier  ia  x9ao*i9ei,  tbe  Britiab  tcoepa  wet*  witbdrawa  froa 
the  forta.b»  tba  Kanan  valiqr,  aad  weia  icplaeed  bjr  ibt 
Kuttam  mtlitla,  leoiBaaiaed  ia  two  hatiaWmw,  aad  chkljr 
drawn  from  the  Turi  tribe. 

KURSEONO,  or  Kaesiasc,  a  sanatorium  of  northtrn  India,  in 
the  DarjeeliHS  dislrirt  of  Bengal,  20  m.  S.  of  Darjecling  and 
4f^6o  ft.  above  sc.i  le^cl,  pop.  (igoi),  4469.  It  has  a  station  on 
the  mountain  railway,  and  is  a  centre  of  the  tea  trade.  It  also 
contains  boys* aad (Mi^  achools  for  F.uropcans  and  Eurastatks. 

KUauc  afowenaMBl  Of  middle  IUii««,  bouoded  N.  by  tbe 
govcmmeat  of  Old,  E.  by  that  of  Voraaeib,  S.  by  Kharkov  aad 
W.  byOienuigov.  Area,  17,932  sq.m.  It  belongs  to  the  central 
pbteau  of  middle  Russia,  of  which  it  mostly  occupies  the 
southern  slope,  (he  highest  parts  being  in  Orel  and  Kaluga, 
to  the  north  of  Kur»k.  It^  surface  is  ;oo  to  1100  ft.  high, 
deeply  trenched  by  ravines,  and  consequently  ;usumi-s  a  hilly 
aspect  when  viewed  from  the  river  vallf>  s  ("rcLaccous  and 
Eocene  rocks  prevail,  and  chalk,  Iron-stone,  put^^rs'  day  and 
phosphates  arc  among  the  ailaeraU.  Ko  fewer  than 

four  hundred  streams  an  ooaalad  triUda  its  botdca,  but  aoae 
of  tbemiaof  aay  iervifle  as-watermya.  Aiiycrof  iettHelaem 
coven  the  whole  torface,  aad  Kank  bdongs  afanoat  entirely  to 
the  black-earth  region.  The  flora  is  distinct  from  tliai  of  the 
governments  to  the  north,  not  onlyon  account  of  tlie  black  <anh 
flora  which  enters  into  its  composition,  but  also  of  the  plants  of 
south-western  Russia  which  belong  to  it,  a  characteristic  which 
is  accentuated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  government.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  that  of  middle  Russia  generally,  and  winds 
from  the  soullMait  and  the  south-west  prevail  in  winter.  The 
average  tempaatanaaia— for  tba  year  4a'  F.,  for  Janoary  14"  F. 
and  for  July  67*  F.  The  very  lateMrting  magnetic  pheaoiBeaoa, 
known  as  the  Bydgorod  aoomaly,  covering  an  oval  area  so  m. 
long  and  ra.wide,  has  been  studied  near  the  town  of  this  name. 
The  population,  1,803,597  'n  i86i,  was  2,301,091  in  1897,  of 
whom  i,?oS,4S3  wire  women  and  199,676  lived  in  towns.  The 
estimated  \i'r.-'  in  1.706  was  1,797,000.  It  is  thoroughly  Russian 
(76  %  Great  Russians  and  34  %  Little  Russians),  and  94  % 
are  peasants  who  own  over  59%  of  the  land,  and  live 
mostly  in  large  villages.  Owing  to  tbe  rapid  increase  of  the 
peasantry  and  tbe  smiUl  sise  of  tba  aUotawnts  given  at  the  emaa* 
cipation  of  the  serfs  in  iMi,eBiffaUomcbieftf  to  Sibaria,  la  oa 
the  increase,  while  So.ooe  to  Toe,oee  nea  leave  hoiae  every 
summer  to  wr  rk  in  'he  r  "-hbouring  governments.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  av.iii  il  lc  land  is  under  crops,  chiefly  rye,  other 
crops  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  niilKi,  potatoes, 
sugar-beets,  hemp,  flax,  sunflowers  and  fruits.  Grain  is  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bees  are  commonly  kept,  as  also 
are  large  numbers  of  livestock.  Factories  (steam  flour-mills, 
sugar-factories,  distiUedei,  woot^waridag.  tobacco  factories) 
give  oocupatioo  to  about  13,1000  woriMia.  Doaieitic  aad  petty 
trades  are  00  the  iactcase  ia  Ibe  villaaes,  sad  sew  ooes  are 
being  introduced,  the  chief  products  being  boots,  ikons  (sacred 
images)  and  shrines,  toys,  caps,  vehicles,  baskets,  and  pottery. 
About  17  ra.  from  the  chief  town  is  held  the  Koreiinaya  fair, 
formerly  the  greatest  in  South  Russia,  and  with  an  annual 
trade  valued  at  £900,000.  The  Kursk  dislrirt  toniiiins  more  than 
sixty  old  town  sites;  and  barrows  cr  burial  mounds  (kurgans)  arc 
extremely  abundant.  Notwithstanding  the  active  efforts  of  the 
local  ceiudla  (aMStfwt),  has  tbaa  10%  of  the  popalation  read 
and  write.  ThegoveriBBMatiacrasnd  from  aorth  to  south  and 
from  west  to  south  by  two  main  lines  of  railway.  The  trade  ia 
grain,  hemp,  hcmp  sced  oil,  sheepskins,  hides,  tallow,  felt  good*, 
wax,  honey  and  leather  gi>)c!s  is  very  brisk  There  arc  tiftccn 
districts,  the  chief  towivs  of  w  hich,  with  their  populations  in  1897, 
arc  Kursk  (qt.)  Byclgoro<l  (31,850),  Dmitricv  (7315),  Faledl 
(4950),  Graivoron  (7669),  Korocha  (14,405),  Lgov  (S376),Novyi 
Oskol  (3762),  OboyaA  (11872),  Putivl  (8965),  RyUk  (n,4>S)> 
Staiyi  Oskol  (16,662),  Shchigry  (3339),  Suja  (12.856)  and  Tim 
(731a).  There  arc  more  than  twnly  ^dlUges  which  have  from 
5000 1» t>^ inhabilaau eacfai  (RA  K.iJ.T. Ba,) 
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RUBtXt  a  towa  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
mmt  imhw,  tt  the  Junction  of  the  nilwayi  from  Moscow,  Kiev 
«m1  JUhttrikOVtUen.  S.S.W.  from  Moscow.  Fop.  (1897),  SiAfli. 
It  is  bdlt  on  two  tifOs  (750  ft.),  the  slopes  of  nAldi  ne  ^nted 

with  orchards.  The  environs  all  round  are  well  wooded  and  the 
woods  arc  famous  (or  their  niKhtiiiRalcs.  AroonR  the  public 
buildings  the  more  noticcriUlr  -.•re  .1  niistcry  with  an  im.iKc  <>f 
the  Virgin,  greatly  venerated  since  i?9s;  the  OrthoiJdn  Greek 
cathedral  (18th  century);  and  the  episcopal  palarc,  Kursk  being 
a  biihopik  of  the  national  church.  It  is  essentially  a  provincial 
towa,  ud  is  revered  as  the  birthplace  of  Tbcododus,  one  of  the 
OMHt  venetalcd  of  Rnanan  aainta.  It  has  a  public  gaiden,  and 
hu  become  the  scat  of  seven!  societies  (medial,  morieal,  educa- 
tional and  for  sport),  ha  factories  include  steam  flour-mills, 
distilleries,  tobacco-works,  hemp-crushing  mills,  tanneries,  soap- 
works  and  iron-works.  It  has  a  great  yearly  fair  {Korennoyo), 
and  an  active  trade  in  cereals,  linen,  leather,  fruit,  horses,  cattle, 
hides,  .sheepskins,  Juis,  dhmo,  blirtlcs,  waz,  tallow  and  naiuh 

factured  gtxxls. 

Kursk  was  in  existence  in  1032.  It  was  completely  destroyed 
hy  the  Mongols  in  1240.  The  defence  of  the  town  aguoat  an 
Incaiiiba  of  the  TttrkMi  PotovtsI  (or  Comaat  or  Ounani)  b 
oelehnted  in  The  Triumph  ofltor,  an  epic  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  early  Russian  literature.  From  J586  to 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  utadel  was  a  place  ofcooshkr- 
able  R(rcnj»ih;  the  remains  are  now  comparativt-ly  few. 

KURTZ,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  f  i?kHj-iS<x>),  (lerman  Lutheran 
theologian,  w.-is  born  at  Montjoic  near  Aix  la  Chapclle  on  the 
13th  of  December  iSog,  and  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Bonn. 
Abaodooiog  the  idea  of  a  cmamerdal  career,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  stud^  of  theotogjr  and  became  religious  Instructor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Mitau  in  1835,  and  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
(church  historj-,  1850;  exegesis,  «8so)  at  Dorpat.  He  resigned 
his  chair  in  1S70  and  went  to  live  at  Marburg,  where  he  died  on 
the  j6lh  of  April  1800.  Kurtz  was  a  pmhric  writer,  and  many 
of  his  IxKik.s,  especially  the  Ltbrhut  h  di  r  h,  i!ii;fn  iWitliu  A/t'f  1843), 
became  vcrj*  p<ipular.  In  the  field  of  biblical  criliti?>in  hi:  wrote 
a  GtSfhUhle  d(s  Allen  Bundrs  (1848-1855),  F.ur  Thfotonie  der 
Psulmtn  (1865)  and  Erkltirunf^  drs  Briffs  an  die  IfehrSfr  {1869). 
His  chief  work  was  done  in  church  history,  among  his  produc- 
tiofls  being  Lthrbmk  da  Kinkm^ttkkkta  jMr  Sttidiattid* 
(1849),  AMsi  itf  Kirtllentaeldek$  {tts»)  nd  Htndbtick  dtr 
aUgmeiHem  KinhtngtsMcine  (1853-1836).  Seveial  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  Engli'.h. 

KURUHAN,  a  town  in  the  ricchuanal.nnd  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  I  JO  m.  N.W.  of  Kinibcrley  and  85  m.  S.W.  of  Vryburg. 
It  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
1818,  and  from  1831  to  1870  was  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Robert  MofiU  (f.r.)  who  here  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Bechuana  tongue.  In  the  middle  period  of  the  19th  century 
KoniBian  waa  the  lendesvous  of  all  travellers  gofaig  noitb 
or  aooth.  Of  these  the  best  known  la  David  LivhigMooa. 
The  tnode  rsflway  Rne  passing  conslderabty  to  the  cast  of 
the  town,  Kuruman  is  no  longer  a  place  of  much  importanre. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kunjnuin 
river,  brinp;  brLitificd  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  presents 
a  striking  contract  to  the  dcscrl  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  name  is  that  of  the  son  and  heir  of  Mosilikatze, 
the  founder  of  the  Matabcle  nation.  Kuruman  disappeared 
dufing  his  father's  lifetime  and  the  succession  passed  to  I<obcn- 
gula  (see  Rbooisia:  UiUery).  In  Novembet  1899  the  towa 
was  besieged  by  a  Boer  force.  The  ganison,  hsa  than  a  h«n> 
dred  strong,  held  out  for  six  weeks  against  over  1000  of  the 
enemy,  hut  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  ist  of  January  1900. 
In  June  following  it  was  rcoccupied  by  ibr  Rritish. 

KURUMBA8  and  KURUBAS.  nborigiml  trills  of  southern 
India,  by  some  thought  to  be  <>f  ili^tim  t  r.ires.  There  are  two 
types  of  Kurumbas.  those  who  live  on  the  Nilgiri  plateau,  speak 
the  Kurumba  dialect  and  are  mere  savages;  and  those  who  live 
in  the  plains,  speak  Kinswat  and  ars  dviliied.  The  former 
are  a  smaD  peofile,  with  wBd  aiBtled  hair  and  ■eantjr  heard, 
siddy-kMkJag,  pot-bdlied.  lanwoinhad,  with  ptojectiag  Jaws, 


prominent  teeth  and  thick  lips.  Their  villages  are  called  smBs^ 
groups  of  four  or  Hvo  huts,  buHt  in  maaatain  gkasor  foiesla. 

At  the  1901  census  the  numbers  were  returned  at  4083. 

See  James  W.  Brccks,  Account  of  Primitit<  Tnhei  of  Uu  SUprit 
(1875):  Dr  John  Shorn,  IIiU  Ramgts  0/ Soulhem  India,  pt.  i.  47-3$; 
Rev.  I^.  MeU,  TrUni  Inhabiting  the  fi'ttlghfrry  Htlli  (Mangalonsi 

1864). 

KURUNBOALA,  the  chief  town  in  the  north-western  province 
of  Ceylon.  Pop.  of  the  town,  6483;  of  the  district,  149,419.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon  from  am.  1J19  to  1547, 
and  is  romantically  situated  under  the  shade  of  Adagalla  (the 
nek  of  the  Tusked  Elephant),  whkh  is  600  ft.  Ugh.  It  was  hi 
190*  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  rsflway  (s9  nt.  fmm  Cotombe, 
which  has  since  been  extended  joo  m.  farther,  to  the  rwrthcrn- 
most  coast  of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula.  Kurunegala  is  the  centre 
of  rice,  coco-nut.  tea,  colTce  and  cocoa  cultiw-ition. 

KURUNTWAD.  or  Kura.ndvad,  a  native  state  of  India,  in 
the  Deccan  division  of  Bombay,  forming  part  of  the  St»uthem 
Mahratta  jagirs.    Originally  created  in  1 77a  by  a  grant  from  the 
pcshwa,  the  state  wasdivided  in  181 1  intatWOpartS,oneof  which, 
called  ShcdbaV  kpsed  to  the  British  goveraaMit  in  1857.  la 
185s  Kurantwad  was  farther  divided  between  a  ssaior  and  a 
junior  branch.  The  territory  of  both  b  widely  scattered  aiaoag 
other  native  states  and  British  districts.   Area  of  the  senior 
branch,  1S5  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igoi),  42,474;  revenue,  £ij,ooo.  Area 
of  junior  branch,  114  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  34,003;  revenue,  £gooo. 
The  joint  tribute  is  £640.    The  chiefs  are  Brahmans  by  ca;  tc.  <  f  , 
the  Patwardhan  family.   The  town  of  Kuruntwad,  in  which 
both  branches  have  their  residence,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  1 
Panchganga  river  near  itsjiuctionadtb  the  Kistna.  Popi.((9oi),  ' 
io.4$i. 

KJna,  HERMAHR  (1813-1873),  Gmnaa  aotft  and  novcSst. 

wasbomatReutUngeacnthejethefN'ovemberiSij.  Havii^ 

studied  at  the  theological  seminary' at  Maulhronn  and  at  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  he  was  for  a  time  a>ii5.iaiit  pastor  at 
Ehningcn.  He  (hen  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  and  in  iM>i 
was  appointed  university  librarian  at  Tubingen,  where  he  difJ 
on  the  10th  of  October  1873.  Kurj  is  less  known  to  f.imc  by 
his  poems,  GedUkU  (1836)  and  DicAlungen  (1839),  than  by  his 
historical  novels,  SckSUrt  Hdmaljakre  (1843,  3rd  ed.,  1899) 
and  Zler  StmumdH  (1854,  and  e<L,  186a),  and  bis  eaocOeat 
translations  from  English,  Italiaa  aad  Spaaldi.  He  aha 
published  a  successful  modem  German  version  of  Gottfried  vaa 
Slras.sbur);'s  Tristan  tmd  JmUm  (1844).   His  CoBcctsd  works 

were  pui'ii  .iir.i  u\  ten  volumn  ^t'Jttgiit,  1874), aho iB  twdvv 

volumes  (Li.ip,:ig.  IQ04). 

His  daughter,  Isolde  Ki  r?,  born  on  the  Jist  of  December 
1853  at  Stuttgart,  takes  a  high  {u.ite  among  contemporary  lyric 
poets  in  Germany  with  her  Ccdichle  (Stuttgart,  1M8,  3rd  cd. 
1898)  and  iVcws  Geiidae  (1903).  Uer  short  stories,  PtortmUmm 
Nordlen  (1890^  fad  cd.  t893),  PkoMlcsim  mnd  Mirdkn  (ilgo), 
Itiilifnisehe  ErOkbuiffm  (iSg^f)  ood  F«s  IKsMiawf  (ttoo)  am 
di^t  in^uished  by  a  fine  Sense  (H  form  and  dear-cut  st]de. 

KUSAN  ("lal.o  "  or  "  inl.md  bay"),  a  small  group  of  Nor'.h 
Americ.in  Iiuli-in  tribes,  furnn  rly  living  on  the  Coos  river  and  xht 
coast  of  Oregon.  Tiny  t.iH  themselves  Anasitth,  .iinl  other 
names  given  thorn  have  been  Ka-us  or  Kwo-Kwoos,  Kowcs  and 
Cook-koo-oose.  They  appear  to  be  (n  no  way  related  to  their 
neighbours.  1  he  few  survivors,  mostly  of  mixed  blood,  arc  oa 
the  Siictz  reservation,  Oregon. 

gP8a*LBARH.  a  village  in  the  Kohat  district  of  the  North-  | 
West  Frontier  province  of  IntBa.  It  Is  only  aotaUeaa  the  point  ' 
at  which  the  Indus  is  bridged  to  permit  of  the  exteaaion  of  the 
strategic  frontier  railway  from  Rawalpindi  to  the  Miranzal  aad 
Kurram  valleys. 

KUSHK,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  also  gives  its  name  to 
the  chief  town  in  the  Afghan  province  of  Badghis,  and  to  a 
military  post  on  the  border  of  Russian  Turkestan.  The  river 
Kushk.during  a  portion  of  its  course,  forms  the  botOldaiybctweea 
Afghan  and  Rnasiaa  tenilory;  but  the  towa  faaoBO  aawL  from 
the  bovdsr.  Kailih,  or  KaahUarid  Post,  h  anw  a  iwatli  (kw 
B— ha  foitifM,  OB  a  Baatin  bnack  nBaqr  fiM  Itew*  tie 
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terroinusof  which  is  1 3  m.  to  the  south,  at  Chahil  Dukteran.  It  is 
served  by  both  the  Transc.i-ipi.in  and  the  Oronburg-T.ishkcnt 
railways.  The  terminus  is  only  66  m.  from  Herat,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  would  l>L(;i)inc  an  im|>ortanl  h.;:,e  for  a 
Russian  adrancc.  Some  confu:>ion  has  arisen  through  the 
popular  applicalion  of  the  name  of  Kushk  to  this  terminus, 
tfcot^j^  jj^  iiiBHifil  nfiitlwf  St  the  ffntrimi  poit  not  tx  tbe 
Mtamn.  (T.II.H.*) 

KUSTANAUK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Kiuda,  in  the  province  of 
Turgai,  on  tbe  Tobol  river,  410  m.  E.N.E.  of  Orenburg,  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  steppes.  Pop.  (iSq?),  14,065.  The  first  build- 
ings were  erected  in  1S71,  and  it  has  since  Rrown  with  American- 
like  rapidity.  The  immii^rants  from  Russia  built  a  large  village, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  disthct  administration  in  1S84, 
and  a  town  in  1S93,  under  the  BUae  of  Kicolaevsk,  changed  later 
into  JLnrtttMisk  It  Is  an  edacatioaai  centfe,  and  a  cathedral 
hH  beat  built.  Then  are  taaneries^  tallow  imfcSi  potteries, 
and  a  fdr  for  cattle,  wUk  its  tiade  fluka  k  A  ifanl  to  Oreaburg 
aodTrriltk. 

KOSTEKLAND  (coast-land  or  littoral),  a  common  name  for 
the  three  crown-lands  of  Austria,  COrz  and  Gradisca,  Istria  and 
Trieste.  Their  combint<!  area  is  30S4  sq,  m,,  and  their  popula- 
tion in  1900  was  755,183.  They  arc  united  for  certain  adminis- 
tcalive  purposes  under  the  governor  of  Trieste,  the  legal  and 
financial  authorities  of  which  also  ezcrdse  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  littoraL 

KOTAUm  KmuMk,  or  XioxaHia,  the  dM  tomm  of  o  nn  jak 
is  the  vilayet  of  Bnna  (KhudavendHdar),  Ada  Minor,  fs  aitaated 

OB  the  Pursaksu,  an  aflluent  of  the  Sakaria  (arc.  Sangarsus). 
Tbe  town  lies  at  an  important  point  of  the  great  road  across  Asia 
Minor  from  Constantinople  to  Aleppo,  and  is  connected  by  a 
branch  hne  with  the  main  line  from  Eski-shchr  to  Afium  Kara- 
Hisaar,  of  the  Anatolian  railway.  It  has  a  busy  trade;  pop. 
estimated  at  atvooo.  Kutaiah  has  been  identified  with  the 
ancient  CotiaeOBk 

See  V.  Cuioat.  l^HVMd'iiiM^  voLiv.  (Pluia.  iSm). 

KOTAS.  a  fovemmart  of  Kntian  Traoeeancaaia,  riloatcd 
between  the  Caucasas  range  on  the  N.  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
W.,  the  government  of  Tifiis  on  the  E.  and  the  province  of  Kara 
on  tbeS.  Area,  14. U  !  sq  m  The  government  includes  the 
dutricts  of  Guria,  Mingrclia,  Imeretia,  Abkhasia  and  Svanctia, 
and  consists  of  four  distinct  parts:  (i)  the  lowlands,  drained  by. 
the  Rion.  and  continued  N.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea; 
(a)  the  southern  slopes  of  tbi  wtn  CaucasoB  ItOfe;  (3)  the 
weslen  alofws  of  the  Sotaaa  Bonntaias,  whi^  aepawte  Kiitais 
f  mn  Tiflii;  and  (4)  the  alopea  of  the  Annenian  highlands,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  highlands  thcmscU'es,  drained  by  the  Chorckh 
and  its  tributary,  the  Ajaris-lskhali,  which  formerly  constituted 
the  Batum  province.  Generally  speaking,  the  govurnment  is 
mountainous  in  the  north  and  south.  Many  secondary  ridges 
and  spurs  shoot  off  the  main  range,  forming  high,  narrow  valleys 
(see  Caucasus).  The  dialria  of  Batum  and  Arivin  in  the  S.W., 
which  in  1903  were  in  part  sepmtcd  for  administration  as  the 
Mflii.iBiliUfy  district  oif  Batvm,  an  filled  op  by  spur*  of  the 
Pontic  range,  gooeto  it,  140  ft.  fai^,  the  Anyan  ridge  separating 
them  from  the  plateau  of  Kars.  Deep  gorgi-s,  through  which 
tributaries  of  the  Chorokh  force  their  passage  to  the  main  river, 
i:il  t  rr^ect  these  highlands,  forming  most  picturetque  gorges.  The 
lowlands  occupy  over  2400  sq.  m.  They  are  mostly  barren 
in  the  littoial  Rgioa,  bot  cstienNljr  fertik  UMhtr  op  the 
Rion. 

The  climate  is  very  moist  and  warm.  The  wiotHS  ait  often 
without  frait  at  all  in  the  lowlands,  while  the  lowest  temperatures 

observed  are  tt^  P.  at  Batam  and  9*  at  Fotf.  Tbe  aoantains  I 

condense  the  moisture  brought  by  the  west  winds,  and  the 
yearly  amount  of  rain  varies  from  50  to  uo  in.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Rion,  which  enters  the  Black  Sea  «(  I'nti;  the 
Chorokh,  which  enters  the  same  sea  at  Batum ;  and  the  Ingur,  the 
Kodor  and  the  Bayb,  also  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  in  Abkhazia. 
The  vcaetatioa  is  exireraeiy  rich,  iu  character  sugfcsting  the 
aab-tfopic  icthw*  of  Japoo  (see  Caocmu).  The  popidation 
bdoofi  alatoet  entirely  to  the  Kattvcfiaa  or  Ceorvfaa  gnop. 


and  is  distributed  as  follows:  Imerctians,  41-3%;  Mingrelians 
and  I-azcs,  315        Guri.ins.    ~  Ajars,  5  S'^';  Sv.inc- 

tians,  i-3°Ii;  of  other  nat ii  nalliics  there  are  6%  of  ALkhasians, 
i  6  o  of  Turks,  o[  .Arr^ienian';,  tx-sides  Ru.ssians,  Jews, 

tireeks,  I'crsian.s,  Kurds,  Osst  tcs  and  Germans.  By  religion 
87%  of  the  population  arc  Greek  Orthodox  and  only  10%  Muo- 
sulmans.  Tbe  total  populalioo  was  933i773  in  i^7t  of  whon 
508,468  were  women  and  77,Toa  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated 
population  in  1906  was  924,8001,  The  land  b  excessively  sub- 
divided, and,  owing  to  exceDent  cultivation,  fetches  very  high 
prices.  The  chief  crop';  .ire  m.T:.-r,  wheat,  barley,  hcan'^,  rye, 
hemp,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  MaLzc,  wine  and  timber  arc 
largely  exported.  Some  colton-lrees  have  hmi  iilanled.  The 
vine,  olive,  mulberry  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  arc  cultivated,  as 
also  many  exotic  plants  (eucalyptus,  coik-oak,  camellia,  and  even 
tea).  Manganese  oic  is  the  chief  mineral,  and  is  extracted  for 
export  to  the  extent  of  ifeyooo  to  180,000  tons  iaamifyt  bcatdco 
coal,  lead  aad'iihor  onH)  copper,  naphtha,  sobm  gold,  litho* 
graphte  atone  and  moible.  Factories  are  itill  in  infancy,  but 
silk  is  spun.  A  railway  runs  from  the  ra>pian  Si  a,  via  'I'iilis  and 
the  Suram  tunnel,  to  Kutais,  and  thence  to  Poti  and  Flalum,  .nnd 
from  Kut.'.is  to  ihc  Tkvibuli  coal  and  manganese  mines.  The 
export  of  both  local  produce  and  gocxls  shipped  by  rail  from 
other  poru  of  Transcaucasia  is  considerable,  Batum  and  Poll 
being  the  two  chief  ports  of  Caucasia.  Kutais  is  divided  into 
se\xn  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns,  with  their  papula- 
tions in  1897,  are  Xatais,  capital  of  the  pioviaoe  (f^.);  LaOasU 
(834),cfaief  townof  Lechgum,  of  which  Svaaelta  makes  a  separate 
administrative  unit;  Ozurgcli  (»f>f)i);  Oni,  chief  town  of  Rarha; 
Senaki  (101);  Kvirili,  of  Sharopan  district;  Zugdidi;  and  two 
semi  mill  1  .iry  districts— BatWD  (aSfSl 2)  with  Artvin  (7000)  and 
Sukhum-kaleh  (7809).  (I'.  A.  K  — J.  T.  Bb.) 

KUTAIS.  a  town  of  Russian  Caucasia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  60  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Poti  and  5  m.  from 
the  Rion  station  of  the  railway  between  Poti  and  Tifiis.  Pop. 
(1897),  3a«49a.  Itisoneof  the  oldest  towns  of  Caucasia,  having 
been  the  aadent  capital  (Aea  or  Kntaea)  of  Colchis,  and  ktcr  the 
capital  of  Imeretia  (from  702);  Procopius  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Kotatision.  Persians,  Mongols,  Turks  and  Russians 
have  again  and  again  destroyed  the  town  and  its  fortress.  In 
1810  it  l>ccame  Russian.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rion  river,  which  is  spanned  by  three  bridges.  Its  most  re- 
markable building  is  the  ruined  cathedral,  erected  in  tbe  iith 
century  by  the  Bagratids,  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Geoi||a,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  169*;  it  is  the  most  importaat  repre* 
tentative  ettaat  of  Gcentfan  architectnre.  The  fort,  ueBthNied 
by  Procopius,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  de-ifroyed  by  the  Russians 
in  1770.  The  inhabitants  make  hats  and  silks,  and  trade  in 
acn'ci  Itural  produce  and  wine.  On  the  right  bank  el  tbo  KiOB 
is  a  government  model  g.irdcn,  with  a  mcxtel  farm. 

KUT-EI<-AMARA,  a  small  town  in  Turkish  Asia,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris  (^a*  jq'  19"  N.,  44*  45*  37"  E.)  at  the  point 
where  the  Shatt«l*RaI  leaves  that  stream.  It  is  a  coaling 
station  of  the  ataaucn  plying  hetwecB  Baam  and  Bagdad,  and  an 
important  l>n1dsh  post  for  the  controt  of  the  lower  T^ris. 

KOTENAI  (Kutonag.i),  a  group  of  North-American  Indian 
Irihcs  forming  the  distinct  stock  of  Kitunahan.  Their  former 
range  w.is  Hriti:  h  Cnliiinbia.  alunt;  the  Kixitenay  l.ike  and  river. 
They  were  always  friendly  to  the  whites  and  noted  for  their 
honesty.  In  1904  there  were  some  550  in  British  Columbia;  and 
in  1008  there  were  606  on  the  Flathead  Agency.  Montana. 

KUTTALAM.or  Courtallum,  a  sanatorium  of  southern  India, 
in  the  Tinnevellydntrkt  of  Madras;  pop.  (i9ei),ii97.  Though 
situated  only  4  >o  ft.  above  sea-Iex-et,  it  possoses  the  dimale  of  a 
much  higher  elevation,  o\ving  to  the  brcr/cs  that  reach  it  through 
a  gap  in  the  Gh.it s.  It  h.is  Ktng  U-en  a  favourite  resort  for 
European  visitors,  the  season  lasting  from  July  to  September; 
and  it  has  recently  been  made  more  accessible  by  the  opening 
of  the  railway  from  Tinncvelly  nito  Tkovancorc.  Tlw  accneiy 
is  most  picturesque,  including  a  famoos  waterfall. 

mmnniM  (Caech.  XafNd  Htn),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  45  m.  E.  by  5.  of  Prague.  Ptop.  (1900),  1M99*  aMOlly 
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CmA.  Amonpt  ItB  buildings  are  the  Gothic  five-naved  church 
•f  StBaifaaia,  bcfno  in  1368,  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Jacob  (14th 
ccatny)  and  tlwL«te  Gothic  Trinity  church  (end  of  1  sth  century) . 
The  Wlbeher  Ho^  ionDMtjr  »  tofii  mtdence  tod  miat*  «u 
Inult  at  the  end  of  the  tjtli  eentary,  and  the  GotMc  Stcineme 
ll;ni<;,  wliirh  since  iSjo  serves  as  tow  n  hn!I,  contains  one  of  the 
richest  archives  in  liohemia.  The  iiulusiry  includes  sugar- 
refining,  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  SOd  HOOlkastl^S, 
leather  goods  and  agricultural  implemcnls. 

The  town  of  Kuttenbcrg  owes  its  origin  to  the  silver  mines, 
the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  part  of  the 
13th  century.  The  city  developed  with  great  rapiditVi  and  at 
tht  outbretk  of  the  UuhUc  ttoubla.  eu^  in  the  t4tlaceBtiiii]r, 
was  next  to  Vragoe  the  most  impcirtaiit  in  Bohemie,  lunring 
become  the  favourite  residence  of  several  of  the  Bohciiatt  UagB. 
It  was  here  that,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1419,  Wenceslaus  IV. 
«.iRii<d  the  famous  decree  of  Kuilcnbcrg,  by  which  the  Hohcmi.in 
nation  was  given  three  votes  in  the  elections  16  the  faculty  of 
Prague  University  as  against  one  for  the  three  other  "  nations." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Kuttenberg  was  the  scene  of 
horrible  atrocitieB.  The  fierce  mining  population  of  the  town 
WIS  nuuidy  GciBtD,  md  fmnticeHy  Catholic,  in  cootnat  with 
Prague,  wUeh  was  Caech  and  ttttaqalit.  By  way  of  reprisals 
for  the  Hussite  outrages  in  Prague,  the  miners  of  Kuttenberg 
Kized  on  any  Hussites  they  could  find,  and  burned,  beheaded  or 
threw  thc-m  alive  into  the  shafts  of  disused  mines.  In  this  w-iy 
1600  people  arc  said  to  have  perished,  including  the  maRistratc"; 
and  clergy  of  the  town  of  Kaufim,  which  the  KutlciiLicrKcrs  had 
taken.  In  1430  the  emperor  SigiiBiuod  made  the  city  the  base  for 
bis  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Thorites;  Kitttenborg  was  taken 
hf  2iika,  and  after  a  temponrv  nooacQiatkui  of  the  waning 
parte  was  iMinMd  bf  the  inpernl  troopa  ia  uaa,  to  pment  iu 
ialltng  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Taborites.  Zilka  none  the  less 
took  the  place,  and  under  Bohemian  auspices  it  awoke  to  a  new 
pi.Ti<Ml  of  prosperity.  In  1541  the  richest  mine  was  hopelessly 
flooded,  in  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand  I. 
the  city  lost  all  its  privileges;  repealed  visitations  of  the  [jhiRue 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  completed  its  ruin. 
Half-hearted  at  tcmptsaf tar  the  peace  to  repair  the  ruined  mines 
failed;  the  town  beaune  unpovcrlshcO,  and  in  1770  waa  devas- 
tated Iqr  file  The  nines  were  abandoned  at  the  Old  of  the  ilth 
ctntoiyi  AM  nine  waa  agilB  <qMned  by  the  fovcniBMnt  b.t874, 
but  the  work  was  dfscontinoed  in  1903. 

KUTUSOV  [GoLENisncHEV-KuTUSovl,  MIKHAIL  LARIOM- 
OVICH,  I'RiscR  ui  SMcanssK  (1745-1813),  Russian  fichi  marshal, 
was  born  on  the  i6[h  of  September  17(5  al  Si  Petersburg,  and 
entered  the  Russian  army  in  1759  or  1760.  He  saw  active  service 
in  Poland,  1764-69,  and  against  the  Turks,  1770-74;  lost  an 
eye  in  action  in  the  latter  year;  and  after  that  travelled  for  some 
ycatsincentnlandwesteniEunipe.  In  1784  he  became  major- 
■eneiil,  hi  1717  gawwor-twcMi  of  the  CiiBMa;  and  under 
Suvorov,  whose  constant  companton  he  became,  he  won  condder- 

able  distinction  in  the  Turkish  War  of  01,  at  the  taking  of 

Ochakov,  Ode-ssa,  Benda  anil  Ismail,  ami  the  battles  of  Rimnik 
an<i  Mashin.  He  w.-is  now  (1791)  a  Ucutcnant-gcnera!,  and  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  positions  of  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, governor-general  of  Finland,  commandant  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  at  St  Petersburg,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  governor^ 
flencral  of  St  Petersburg.  In  1805  be  commanded  the  Russian 
coips  which  opposed  Napoleon's  advance  00  Vienna  (see 
Napoleoiqc  CavrAioKS),  and  won  the  hard>fought  action 
of  Diirrcnstcin  on  the  iSth-igth  of  November. 

On  the  eve  of  .Xustcrlitz  (^.r.)  he  tried  to  prevent  the  .\llii.d 
grTu  r/ili  frnrn  ("iqlitinR  a  battle,  and  when  he  waso'.  i-rruici!  tuokso 
little  interest  in  the  event  that  he  fell  asleep  during  the  reading  of 
the  orders.  He  was,  however,  present  at  the  faaltleitsd^aadwaa 
wounded.  Fiona  i8e6  to  iSti  Kutuaov  «mt  fovemor-flBnenl 
af  Lithuaaia  and  Kiev,  and  in  tSii,  betng  then  conunandei^ 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  he  was  made  a  prince. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
amy  and  the  people  to  command  the  army  that  was-  n  treating 
bciiin  Napoleon's  advance.   He  gave  battle  at  iiurudino  iq-t.), 


and  was  defeated,  but  not  decisively,  attd  after  retreating  to  the 
south-west  of  Moscow,  he  forced  Napokoo  to  begin  the  celebrated 
retreat.  Tha  old  general's  cautious  piinuit  evoked  ouch  criti- 
cism, but  at  late  he  aflowedoaliirSieMHat  of  thaCiaaAAnqr 
to  regain  Prasrfan  soil.  He  was  now  fidd  nanhal  and  pifaeaat 

Smolensk — this  ti'Ic  having  t>ern  given  him  for  a  victory  OW 
part  of  the  Frencli  army  ai  that  place  in  November  1811.  Eaity 
in  the  following  year  he  carried  the  war  into  Germany,  took  com- 
mand of  the  allied  Russians  and  Prussians,  and  prepare!  to 
raise  all  central  Europe  in  arms  against  Napoleon's  domination, 
but  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  lie  fdl  ill  and  died  OO  the 

25th  of  March  181  j  at  Bunzlau.  Mcmodala  havo  been  efsdsi 
to  him  at  that  place  and  at  St  Petersburg. 
Mikhailovsky-Ctenilevcki'a  fife  of  Kutusov  fSl  Petcrsburt,  1850) 

was  translated  into  French  by  A.  FiicUcr  (Paris  i^yy). 

KUWET  (Kuwf.it,  KowriT),  a  port  in  .\ral  ia  at  the  n  rih- 
western  angle  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  so"  :o'  N.  and  4S'  E.,  about 
80  m.  duo  S.  of  Basra  and  60  tn.  S.W.  of  the  mouth  of  ttte 
Shat  el  .\r.ib,  'I  lie  ri.irnc  Kuwcl  is  the  diminutive  fonnof  Kiit, 
a  common  (i  rm  in  Ir.ik  for  a  walled  village;  it  is  also  shown  in 
some  maps  a:>  Grane  or  Grain,  a  corruption  of  Kur£n,  the  diaii- 
nulive  of  Karn,  a  hom.  It  lies  on  tlw  south  aide  of  a  Itay  so  n. 
long  and  5  m.  wide,  the  nouth  of  wlilch  b  protected  by  t«e 
islands,  forming  a  fine  natural  harbour,  with  good  .-inchorageia 
from  4  to  9  fathoms  of  water.  The  town  has  1  ;,ooo  inhabitinu 
and  is  clean  and  well  built;  the  country  around  Uing  practiciUy 
desert,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  sea  and  its  trade,  and  its  sailors 
h.v.  c  a  h'n[h  reputation  as  the  most  skilful  and  trustworthy  on \ht 
I'crsian  Gulf;  while  its  position  as  the  nearest  port  to  Upper  N.jd 
gives  il  great  importance  as  the  port  of  entry  for  rit  c,  picLc  gi..  is, 
&c,aadofciportfo(boiaes,slwcp,  woolaad  other  producud 
theintcrior.  KnwgtwaaicoonuBendcdinigsobyGenefalP.I. 
Chesney  as  the  terminusof  liispropoacd  Euphrates  Valley  nSmj. 
and  since  1898,  when  the  extension  of  the  Anatolian  railway  to 
Bagdad  and  the  Gulf  has  been  under  discussion,  allcnlion  hu 
again  been  directed  to  it.  An  alternative  site  for  the  termiaus 
has  been  suggested  in  Urn  Khasa,  at  the  head  of  the  K.hor'Abd- 
allah,  where  a  branch  of  the  Shat  el  .\rab  formerly  cntcrcii  iheita; 
it  lies  some  20  m.  N.E.  of  KuwCt  and  separated  from  it  byde 
island  of  Bubitn,  which  has  for  aonc  time  baeninTarfciahocn|» 
tion.  Anatten4>tb]rTurkey  tooocnpyKuwetin  ttoSwaswi 
by  a  formal  protest  from  Great  Britain  against  any  inf ringcociM 
of  the  sfelMr  quo,  and  in  iSqq  Sheikh  Mublrak  of  KuwCt  plactJ 
his  interests  under  liri'.i^h  [troteciion. 

The  total  trade  pas-inK  through  Kuwet  in  1904-K/35  »il 
valued  at  £i6o,oco.  The  jni;)orts  include  arms  and  ammuniiioa, 
piece  goods,  rice,  cotiee,  sugar,  &c.;  and  the  exports,  borMS, 
pearls,  dales,  wool,  &c.  The  steomea  of  the  British  India 
Steamship  Company  call  fottnigbtly.  (R.  A.  WJ 

KUZNE1IK,  two  townsof  Russia,  (t)  A  town  in  the  goMia' 
mcnt  of  SaiBUnr,  74  B.  bjr  lafl  cast  of  Penza.  It  has  gran 
rapidly  since  tlie  devdopmenf  of  the  railway  system  in  the  Volga 
basin.  Il  has  m.-inufat  turrs  of  a^rlcuhur.il  rn:n  liin  ry  and  harJ- 
w'arc,  in  a  number  ol  small  (.iciorit^  and  wurk=iiops,  bc>iia 
tannciics,  rope  v.orks,  lK>ot  and  shoe  making  in  houses,  and  thtrf 
is  considerable  trade  in  sheepskins,  grain,  soil  and  wooden  goods 
exported  to  the  treeless  regions  of  south-east  lUlM. 
(1897),  31,740.  (?)  A  town  in  West  Siberia,  In  thajB  wnnwat  d 
Tomsk,  I  so  m.  E.N.E.  of  Barnaul,  on  tlie  Upper  Ibm  liva^attk 
head  of  navigation.  It  has  trade  in  grain,cattle,rttis,cedaf«eoi 
nuts,  wax.  honey  and  tallow,  and  b  the  centre  of  a  coal-auniif 
di>'.rii:t.     Pop,  |'iSq71,  ;i4i. 

KVASS,  or  KwASS  ia  Ru>  i;in  word  for  "  kuvcn  "),  one  of  tke 
national  alcoholic  drinks  of  Kijsvi.i,  and  popular  also  in  eosttia 
Europe.  It  is  made,  by  a  simultaneous  acid  and  akobott 
fermentation,  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  meal  «r si 
tyo>bread,  with  the  addition  of  augsr  or  fruit.  It  liaa  bema 
unlvtisaldrinhfaiRuariaalneetheiftthcantUfy.  Tbou^hdi 
large  towns  it  is  made  commercially,  ehewhere  It  is  freqouMlf 
an  article  of  domestic  production.  Kvass  is  of  very  low  alcotiefic 
content  (0  7  to  2  2  %).  There  are,  bi  jide  the  ordinary  kioJ, 
superior  forms  of  the  drink,  such  as  apple  or  raspbeny  kvao. 
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RWAKTDTL,  a  tribe  of  North- American  Indians  of  Wjka&han 
stork.  They  number  about  jooo.  Formerly  the  term  was 
used  of  the  one  tribe  in  the  north-cast  of  Vartcouver,  but  now 
it  is  the  collective  ouae  for  a  group  of  Wakashan  peoples. 
The  KwakiuU  ladiaas  «n  lanarkabte  for  their  oouervatiam 
in  all  natten  and  apectaOy  their  idbeiciioe  to  the  cuatfln  of 
Fothtcb.  which  it  Itweti— UMPmd  origipatwi  with  them, 
l^ribal  gwcrmmat  li  1m  tht  handt  of  lecret  fodedct.  T%ere 
are  three  social  ranka,  hflnditary  chiefs,  middle  and  third 
estates,  most  of  the  latter  being  slaves  or  tbctr  desccndanis. 
Ei'.try  to  the  societies  is  forbidden  ihe  latter,  and  can  only  be 
obtaintii  by  the  former  after  torture  and  faatiog.  The  kamatsa 
or  cannibal  society  is  oaly  open  to  those  who  haw  hoen  Bem- 
bcrt  of  a  lower  lociety  (or  eight  years. 

KWAMGCHOW  BAY  (Kwakgchow  Wan),  a  coaling  tution 
«B  the  toitth  coast  of  China,  acqnired,  aloag  with  other  coo* 
ctMio«a,by  the  Fiencb  Bamaawt  hi  April  titH.  Itbaftoatcd 
OB  the  eaat  aide  of  the  peniiuala  of  Liendiow.  in  the  province 
of  Kwugtung,  and  directly  north  of  the  island  of  Hainan. 
It  is  held  on  lease  for  OQ  years  on  similar  terms  to  those  by 
which  Kiaochow  is  held  by  Germany,  Port  Arthur  by  Japan 
and  Wci-bai-wci  by  ('feat  ririt.iin.  The  cession  includes 
the  islands  lying  in  the  bayi  these  enclose  a  roadstead  i8  m. 
long  by  6  m.  wide,  with  admirable  natural  defences  and 

a  depth  at  no  part  of  Urn  than  a  ft.  The  bay  fonna  the 
catoafy  «l  the  lla*We  ilver,  naviphk  hf  the  li^Mt  ommC- 
war  for  «a  flk  tarn  the  eeaet.  Tm  Badla  of  the  ooaeearioo 
inlaod  weie  fixed  in  KoMnber  1899.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 

Ma-Ts'e  France  gained  from  Kow  Chow  Fu  a  strip  of  tcrritoty 
II  m.  by  6  m.,  and  on  the  right  bank  a  strip  15  m.  by  11  m. 
from  I-ci  Chow  Fu.  The  country  is  will  po[Ju'atcd;  the  capital 
and  chief  town  is  Lei  Chow.  The  cession  carries  with  it  full 
tenitorial  jurtsdinion  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease. 
In  January  1900  it  was  placed  under  the  euthority  of  the 
(ovemor-general  of  Indo-Gtina,  who  io  the  nme  month  ap- 
poiBiad  •  dvO  adnioiitiater  over  the  cooMiy,  iriikb  was 
dvided  into  three  diMricia.  The  popidatloB  e(  the  territory  to 
about  189,000.  A  miaed  tlfhual  hat  beea  instituted,  but  the 
local  organization  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  administration. 
In  addition  to  the  territory  acquired,  the  ri^ht  has  been  Riven 
to  connect  the  b.iy  by  railway  with  the  city  and  hartiour  of 
Omp<jn,  situucd  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
cooscquencc  of  difficulties  which  were  ofieied  by  the  provincial 
(Dwcmment  on  the  occasion  of  taUag  paMtMha,  and  which 
iiie  Ftcach  to  have  reooune'  !•  anna,  the  lauer 
^|r*»*^  aad  ottalBed  egdiulve  nlniflff  il^tta  hi  the  three 
adyotafag  prefectures.  Tim  iMa  ef  French  steamships  call 
at  the  bay.  By  reason  of  the  great  strategical  importance 
of  the  bay,  and  the  presence  of  large  coal-beds  in  the  near 
neighbourhood,  much  importance  is  attached  by  the  French 
to  the  acquirement  of  Kwangchow  Wan. 

KWANQ-Si,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Kwei  chow  and  Hu-nan,  E.  and  S.  by  Kwang-tung,  S.W. 
and  W.  by  French  Indo-Chino  and  Yun-nan.  It  covers  an 
area  of  80,000  sq.  m.  It  a  the  least  populous pfovface of  China, 
iu  inhabitanu  ntunbcring  (igo8)  IttUe  over  Snooo^ooa  The 
Skiaa,  aa  abotiglaat  race,  form  tira>thlrds  of  the  popdatlon. 
The  provincial  capiul  to  Kwdt^  Fa,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
of  Cinnamon  Trees,  and  there  are  besides  ten  prefcctural  cities. 
The  province  is  largely  mountainous  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Si-kiang  and  the  Kwci-kianR.  or  Cinnamon  River, 
which  takes  it?  rise  in  1  he  (iistn.t  of  llinS  Kun.  in  the  norlli  oi 
the  province,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  Sung 
river,  which  flows  northward  through  Hu-nan  to  the  Tung- 
t'iag  Lake.  The  Kwei-klang,  oe  the  other  hand,  ukes  a 
eovtholy  coarse,  and  peases  the  dties  of  Kwci-Un,  Yaog-so 
Hieo,  PlaaJf  Fa,  Chiofi'ia^  Mtaa,  aad  ae  fiads  Iu  way  to 
Wu-cbow  Fti .  where  it  }olns  the  wstcri  of  the  St-Uang.  Aaother 

cnnsid^rible  river  is  the  I.iu  kianp,  or  Willow  River,  which 
rises  in  the  roouniains  inhaliud  Uy  ihc  Mlio  tsie.in  Kwci-chow. 
Leaving  its  source  it  takes  a  so  jih-caslcrly  direction,  and  enttrs 
Kwaag-si,  in  the  district  of  Uwai-yuco.  Aiicr  eodrding  the 


city  of  tli.u  name,  it  (lows  south  as  f.ir  as  Liu-ch'fng  ITien, 
where  it  furnis  .i  jam  lion  wiih  the  I.ung-ki.inR,  o.'  Drajron 
River.  Adopting  the  trend  of  this  last-named  stream,  which 
has  its  hcacl-waters  in  Kwei<how,  the  mingled  flow  passes 
eastward,  and  farther  on  ia  a  south<«ssterly  directioo,  by 
Lai-dww  Ft^  Wu-euan  Hten,  aad  SiMhow  Fa,  where  it  nocfvas 
the  mun  «l  the  SMtfaaf,  nd  thenceforth  changes  its  name 
fdr  that  of  its  afloent.  The  treaty  ports  in  Kwang-si  are 
Wuchow  Fu,  LunR-chow  and  \arining  Fu. 

KWAMO-TUNG,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Hv-nan,  Ki.ing-si  an  l  I -i  kicn,  S.  and  E.  by  the  sea,  .md 
W.  by  Kwang-si.  It  contains  an  area,  including  the  island 
of  Hainan,  of  75,500  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  ntae prefectures; 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  30,000,000,  Its 
name,  which  signifies  "  cast  of  Kwang,"  to  deriveil,  according 
to  Chinese  writeis,  from  the  laa  of  iu  being  to  the  east  el  the 
old  previaoe  of  Hu-kwang,  in  the  tame  way  that  Rwang^l 
derives  its  name  from  its  position  to  the  west  of  Hu  kwang. 
Kwang-tung  extends  for  more  than  600  m.  from  east  to  west, 
and  for  about  4:0  from  north  to  south.  It  m.iy  be  described  as  a 
hilly  region,  forming  p.Trt  .t;  it  does  of  the  Nan  Shan  ranges. 
These  mou:itjlt;i,  £.[>e,ikins  Rencrally,  trend  in  a  north-cast 
and  south-westerly  direction,  and  are  divided  by  valleys  of 
great  fertility,  llie  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the 
Sl-kiai^  the  Pat-UaQg,  or  North  River,  which  titcs  In  the 
motiatilas  to  the  north  of  the  pmWnce,  aad  after  a  tootheriy 
ooune  joins  the  Si-Uang  at  San-shnl  Hica;  the  l^mg-kiaag. 
or  East  River,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  its  source  in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  empties 
itself  into  the  estuary  which  separates  the  city  of  Canton  from 
the  sea;  and  the  Hnn  River,  which  runs  a  north  and  south  course 
across  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  on  the  western  frontier  of  Fu-kien  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swatow. 
Kwang-tung  is  one  of  the  most  pmAxtlve  provinces  of  the 
dUiiie.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  veiy  coasid^ble,  and  the 
eoil  of  the  valleys  and  plalas  ft  eatieaidyfeitfle.  Theprinripel 
article  of  export  to  silk,  which  to  produced  ia  the  district  forming 
the  river  delta,  extending  from  Canton  to  Macao  and  haWng 
its  apex  at  San-shui  Hien.  Three  larRC  coal-fields  exist  in  the 
province,  namely,  the  Shao-chovv  Fu  tleld  in  the  north;  the 
Hwa  Hien  field,  distant  about  30  m.  from  Canton;  and  the 
west  coast  field,  in  the  south-west.  The  last  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three  aad  extends  over  the  districts  of  Wu-ch'uen, 
Tkn-pai,  YaagJdaag,  Yaag-ch'un,  Can-p'tng,  IC'ai-p'ing; 
Slashing.  Bo-ehan,  Sin-hwaag,  and  Sin-aiag.  llie  coal  froai 
the  ttw  liii«namd  ieMs  is  ef  an  fatloier  qnaU^t  hat  ihtt  ia 
the  west  eoeat  field  i*  of  s  more  valuable  kind.  Iroaoreiifotmd 
in  about  twenty  dilTrrrnf  districts,  notably  in  Ts'ing-yuen, 
Ts'ung-hwa,  Lung-mrn,  and  Lu-f(ng.  None,  however,  is 
cx[)ortetl  in  its  raw  st.iie,  as  all  which  is  produced  is  manu- 
faciurcd  in  the  province,  and  principally  at  Fat-shan,  which 
has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of  China.  The  K»ang-iung 
coa^^t  abounds  with  islands,  the  laigcsl  of  which  is  Hainan, 
whKh  forms  part  of  the  piilNtwa  «f  K'hng-dww  Fu  Thjs 
island  extends  for  about  ie»  a.  iiam  north  to  south  and  the 
ssne  dbtaaee  from  seat  M  twat  The  eouthem  aad  eastern 
portions  of  Hainan  are  mounlsiaous,  but  on  the  north  there  to  a 
plain  of  some  extent.  Cold  it  found  in  the  central  port,  and 
sugar,  coco-nuts,  betel-n«j;«,  bir'ls'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  arc  among  the  other  prixlucts  of  the  island.  Canton, 
Si.'.atow.  K.'iung-chow  (in  Hainan),  r.ikhoi.  San-shui  arc  .imong 
the  treaty  [wrts.  Three  ports  in  the  province  have  been  ceded 
or  leased  to  foreign  powers — Macao  to  Portugal,  Hong-Kong 
(with  Kowjpon)  to  Great  Britain,  and  Kwangchow  to  France. 

KWABKA  (CoAKSA  or  Qomtca),  a  river  of  West  Africa, 
with  a  fiaune  of  about  90a  n.  eaticdy  within  the  Fettuguese 
tentteiy  of  Ai«ola.  The  aouice  lies  fai  aboot  ij*  Mf  8.,  i|* 
30'  E.  on  the  Bihe  plateau,  at  an  ahitnde  «f  ovar  5000  ft.  It 
runs  first  N  E.  and  soon  attains  (airly  large  dimensions.  Jtist 
r.orth  <it  13°  it  is  al)out  60  yds.  wide  and  13  to  16  11.  (iirp. 
from  tiiis  point  to  xo"  it  flows  N.W.,rccc>viaso>any  iitbuiaxics, 
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MpeciaQy  Ibe  Lnaiidb  ftrnn  tlw  tut.  In  abaiii  to*,  and  at 
iatecvab  dnriag  its  westetly  passage  tlirough  the  outer  plateau 
escarpments,  its  course  is  broken  by  rapids,  the  nver  6owinK 

in  a  vM-ll-i!if)ncil  VMlley  flanked  by  higher  ground.  The  lowest 
(all  i>  th.it  of  Kanibatiiha,  or  Livingsiotic.  with  a  drop  ol  70  fl. 
Thcnct  to  the  sia,  a  ili^i.mn-  of  .s«jn)f  1(10  tn.,  it  is  navigable 
by  siTuli  steamers,  though  very  shallow  in  the  dry  kasod. 
The  river  enters  the  sci  in  9'  15'  S.,  Ij"  »'  E ,  40  m.  S.  ol 
Loaada.  There  is  a  siiilliac  bar  at  ilt  noutli.  dificiilt  to 
am,  bat  tlw  rim  as  a  watenniy  hai  bMooK  of  Im  iovottaaoe 
since  the  fertile  district  in  its  middle  basin  has  beea  acrvcd  by 
the  railway  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca  (see  Angola). 

KWEI-CHOW.  a  south-wcslcrn  provimc-  <if  China,  bounded 
N.  by  Sie-ch'uen,  E,  by  Hu  nan,  S,  l>y  Kvvang  si.  and  W.  by 
Yun-nan.  It  contains  67,000  sq.  in  ,  jmi  Ims  a  fKipuLtion 
of  about  8,000.000.  Kwci-yang  Fu  u>  the  provincial  capital, 
and  besides  this  there  arc  dcvcQ  prefectural  cities  in  the  pro- 
viaca.  With  the  eic^tioa  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ILiicH^uig  Fn*  TMbg  Fv,  and  Tstm-i  Fu.  in  the  ceotral  and 
ancdwn  iCi^oM,  tbe  province  may  be  dwcilbad  aa  oKWDtaiA* 
ous.  Tbe  nMHtntain  ranges  in  the  south  are  hugely  tnbabitcd 
by  Miao-tiic,  who  arc  the  original  owners  if  the  >oil  ami  have 
been  const,mtly  goaded  into  a  stale  of  rt  btiliuii  by  the  oppression 
to  which  they  hive  iK-cn  subjected  by  the  Chines  otTitials. 
To  this  disturbing  cause  was  added  another  in  1861  by  the  spread 
of  the  Mahommedsn  rebellion  in  Yun-nan  into  some  of  tbe 
aouth-wcstero  districts  of  the  province.  The  devastating 
effects  of  these  civil  wars  were  moat  disastrous  to  tbe  trade 
and  the  pravpcrity  of  Rwei-chow.  Tbe  cUauu*  fa  by  natwe 
udMabby,  the  supply  of  ramiing  «atcr  being  aaufl.  and  that 
«i  Itapiant  water,  from  which  arises  a  fatal  malaria,  being 
eonsidcrable.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  province  are 
very  limited,  and  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  mitterals.  Copper, 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  as  regards  quicksilver.  Kwei-chow  is  prohal>ly  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  This  has  been  from  of  old  the  chief 
product  of  the  province,  and  the  belt  in  which  it  ocCjun  extends 
thnmgh  the  whole  district  from  aouth-Kimt  to  aoctb-eaM.  One 
of  the  prindipal  mfadagibtrieie  b  K*ai  Cbow,  bi  the  ptefectuit 
of  Kwei-yang  Fu,  and  this  district  hu  the  advaatage  of  being 
situated  near  Hwang-p'ing  Chow,  from  which  place  the  products 
can  be  convcnitn'.Iy  ami  (lic.Tiiiy  ihij-.p-cd  to  Hankow.  Cinna- 
bar, rc.ilgar,  oriiiment  and  coal  form  the  ri>l  of  the  mineral 
products  of  K we i  chow.  Wild  silk  is  another  valuable  article 
of  export.  It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  prefecture  of 
Tsun-i  Fu. 

KYAUKPTU,  a  district  in  the  Arakan  division  of  Lower  Burma, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  consists  of,  fin.t .  a 
strip  of  maiolaad  along  the  Bay  of  Bogal,  ezteadiag  fioa  the 
An  pass,  across  the  Biala  range,  to  the       River,  and,  aeooodly, 

the  large  island.^  of  Ramree  and  Cheduba,  with  many  others  to 
the  south,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Sandoway.  The  mainland  in  the 
north  and  east  is  highly  mountainous  and  forest-clad,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  cut  up  inio  numerous  islands  by  a  network 
of  tidal  creeks.  liet  wcvn  the  mainland  and  Ramree  Ucs  a  group 
of  Islands  separated  by  deep,  narrow,  salt-water  inlets,  forming 
tbe  n0ltb««asteni  shore  of  Kyaokpyu  harbour,  which  extends  lor 
aearly  a»  ol  along  Raniee  te  a  soutb-castcriy  dinctieB.  and 
basaaaveragebieadtbof  jHk  The  principal  moimtabia  wm  tba 
Arakan  Yomas.  which  send  out  spurs  and  sub-ipan  almost  to 
the  sra-coast.  The  An  pass,  an  important  trade  route,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4664  ft.  alxjve  sea-level.  The  Dhi-lct  and  the  ,\n 
rivers  are  navigable  l)y  large  boats  for  jj  and  45  m.  respec- 
tively. Above  these  distances  they  are  mere  mountain  torrents. 
Laige  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  an  area  of  about  650 
aq.  m.  Kyaukpyu  contains  numerous  "  mud  volcanoes,"  from 
«bidi  nanh  gas  is  freqtieatly  discharged,  with  oecaeional  lasoe 
of  flame;  TbebtrgeetoftbcietiiitaatcditttheecBteeflfCbedaba 
iriand.  Earth-oil  v.riu  exist  in  several  places  in  the  district. 
The  oil  when  brojjjhr  to  the  surface  has  the  appearaiKC  of  s 
whitish-blue  water,  whi<  h  civcs  out  brilliant  straw-colovircil  rays, 
aad  emits  a  strong  puugcut  odour.   Limestone,  iron  and  coal 
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an  increase  in  the  decade  of 

The  chief  (own,  Kyaukpyu,  had  a  population  in  igoi  of  )us 
It  has  a  municipal  committee  ol  twelve  members,  three  ex  ojiiut 
and  nine  appointed  by  the  local  govemmcDt,  and  there  is  a  third- 
cLiss  district  gaol.  Kyaukpyu  is  a  port  under  the  Indian  Ports 
Act  (X.  of  and  tbe  steamers  of  the  Biilish  India  Naviga* 
tioB  Company  call  iheie  onee  a  t 


KTAUKII.  adiatikt  fa  tbe  Udktiia  divirioa  «f  Uppv  Be 
with  an  area  of  1174  sq.  m.,  and  a  populalloa  in  t«et  «f 

1 41.} S  I-  It  is  also  luiown  as  tbe  Ka-kayaing,  so  called  from  the 
original  nine  canals  of  the  district.  It  consists  of  a  gem  r.illy 
level  5tiip  running  north  and  south  at  the  foot  of  the  Shan  iliils, 
and  of  a  hilly  rcgmn  rising  up  these  hills  to  the  cast,  and  includ- 
ing the  Veyaman  trad,  wbici)  lies  between  31°  jo'  and  21"  40'  N. 
and  96"  is'  and  96°  45*  E.,  with  peaks  rising  to  between  4500 
and  sooo  ft.  Thii  tract  is  rugged  and  scored  by  mviaea.  and  i> 
very  sparsely  inhabited.  Tbe  Panlaung  and  Zawgyl  ffvcfi  from 
tbe  Shu  StaCai  flow  ibramh  (be  district  and  are  utilized  for  the 
nunermu trr^tlon canab.  Kotwithsunding  this,  much  timber 

is  floated  down,  and  \hr  I'anlaunc;  is  niv:;;jiilL-  for  small  hoats  aH 
the  year  round.  K.iin  la  very  s^aiLc,  but  the  canal.s  supply  .imple 
water  for  cultivation  and  all  other  purptrscs.  They  arc  t^id 
have  been  dug  by  King  NawrahtA  in  1097.  He  is  alleged  lu  ba^c 
completed  the  system  Of  nine  canals  and  weiiS  in  three  years' 
time.  Others  have  been  constructed  since  the  anneaatioo  «1 
Upper  Burma.  At  thattimeimay  teccein  scriouadtmepnir.bal 
most  of  them  have  beoB  fnalfy  impioved  by  the  const  mcisM 
of  proper  regulaton  aad  duieea.  Two^bbrds  of  the  populatiaa 
are  dependent  entirely  on  cultivaiioa  for  tbetr  support,  and  tbs 
is  mainly  rice  on  irrigated  land.  In  the  Yeyaman  tract  tbe 
chief  crop  is  rice.  The  great  majority  of  the  [K.>pula;ion  is  pure 
Burmese,  but  in  the  hills  there  arc  a  Ko<xi  many  D.Tnu&.  a  cicm 
between  Shans  and  Burmese  The  railway  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  rice-pioducing  area,  and  feeder  roads  open  up  the 
country  as  far  aa  the  Shan  foot-hills.  The  greaur  part  of  the 
diatria  coaaitta  of  Maia  land,  tbe  cuithraton  being  latiaata  of 
government,  but  Uiece  Isa  certain  aaoont  of  bereduary  f  rcchoU 
KvAtncat  town  la  lituaied  en  tbe  Zawgyi  Rner  aad  on  the 
Rangoon-Mandalay  railway  line,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  regular 
streets,  covering  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile  It  has  .a  f>c'puLa 
lion  (iQoi)  of  54;>o,  mostly  Burmese,  with  a  colony  ol  iodiaa 
tnidcrs.  A!K>\  e    are  sooM  bam  Mcbjr  pictuiiBaqiB^ 

studded  with  pagodas. 

KYD,  THOMAS  (i5sft-iso4),  one  of  the  most  important  oi  tkf 
English  Elizabethan  dramatisu  who  preceded  Sbakcspeacfc 
Kyd  remained  uatil  tbe  tut  decade  of  thie  loth  century  m 
appeared  likely  to  be  uBpcaetfahle  ofaeoniity.  Etrca  hte  name 
was  forgotten  nntil  Tbomaa  Hawkino  aboat  t77J  dfoeovered  it  la 
connexion  with  The  Spanish  Trafedy  in  Thomas  Mcswwd  i 
A  pdogie  for  Actors.  But  by  the  industry  of  English  and  ( icrir.j  n 
scholars  a  great  deal  of  light  has  since  l>ccn  thrown  on  his  hie 
and  writings.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Kyd.  citiicn  and  i*.t> 
veiier  of  London,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street,  on  ihc  0th  ol  November  1558.  Hn 
mother,  who  survived  her  son,  was  named  Agnes,  or  .'Vnua.  fa 
October  156$  Kyd  enured  tbe  newly  f  oooded  Merchant  Tayloo' 
Scbaol,  wbnvEdroand  Spenser  and  perhaps  Thomas  Ledge  wen 
at  different  tfawa  his  scbool-fcllows  It  n  thought  that  K>  d  d*d 
not  proceed  to  either  of  the  universities,  he  apparently  fuUovrd. 
soon  after  leavinij  school,  his  father's  business  a  !«-vri\-<rcr 
But  Nashe  (Irscrilies  him  as  a  "  shifting  companion  that  rar. 
through  every  ait  and  throve  by  none  "  He  showed  a  l.iirly  «-iCc 
range  of  reading  in  Latin.  The  author  on  whom  be  draws  1 
freely  is  Seneca,  but  there  are  many  reminiscence*, aa 
ally  aiistianslatloas  of  other  authon,  Nashe  contempt  uonsK 
mid  that  "Bai^  Seneca  tcad  by  caadkiighiyeeldes  many  pyai 
sentences,"  no  doubt  exaggerating  his  indebtedness  to  Tboous 
Newton's  translation  John  Lyiy  had  a  more  marked  infljcece 
on  his  rnar  IK  T  than  any  of  hisi<inteni[)orai:.  1'  i>  !  v .  e-i  tkal 
he  produced  his  famous  play.  The  Spiinuk  Tragedy,  bcineca  1^ 
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snd  1589;  ibe  qouto  b  the  British  Muenm  (which  b  probably 
earlier  tiMa  the  CMtiBgen  ud  EDefmere  quartos,  dated  1594 

and  1 599)  is  undated,  and  the  play  was  licensed  for  the  press  in 
1592.    TTie  full  title  runs,  The  Spanith  Tragedie  cenlaining  the 
L^zmrntdbU  Ft: J     /Jpi  Uoraiio  and  Bd-imperij;  villi  the  Pitiful 
Dejlh  of  Old  Hietonimo,  and  the  play  is  commonly  referred  to  by 
Ht-nslowc  and  other  contemporarii*  as  Hieronimo.    This  drama 
enjoyed  all  through  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  even  of  James  I. 
•ltd  Charles  I.  so  unflagging  a  success  that  it  has  been  styled  the 
motx  popolar  of  all  old  EagUsb  piUys.  CWaia  acprcssiona  in 
Ne^'s  ptcfaee  to  the  1589  cdhioB  of  Robert  Crecne*>  UtHopktn 
may  be  aaid  to  have  started  a  whole  world  of  speculation  with 
rrgard  to  Ksrd's  activity.   Much  of  this  b  still  ver>'  purzling;  nor 
is  il  really  understood  why  Ben  Junson  callt-d  him  "  sporting 
Kyd."  In  i  jQJ  there  was  added  a  5ort  of  prologue  to  T!  -  Spr.niik 
Tragedy,  called  Tht  Firit  Purl  oj  Jcronitr.o,  or  Tiy  ir  .?;.  ;  rj 
Portugal,  not  printed  till  1605.    Professor  Boas  concludes  that 
Kyd  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  mdodnnwtic  production,  which 
^vcs  a  different  veiaioa  «l  the  atory  and  prcaeata  Jeronimo 
as  little  more  than  a  buffoon.  Oa  the  other  hand,  h  heeoeaea 
more  and  more  certain  that  what  German  criticism  calb  the  Ur- 
Ucmlcl,  the  original  draft  of  the  tragedy  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
was  a  lost  work  by  Kyd,  probably  composed  by  him  in  15SJ. 
1h'\s  thuory  has  been  very  tLiLwratcly  worked  out  by  Professor 
S.irr.i.-in.  and  confirmed  by  Proftsior  Boas;  these  scholars  arc 
doubtless  right  in  holding  that  traces  of  Kyd's  play  survive  in 
tlie  first  two  act*  of  the  1603  fint  quarto  of  HamJcl,  but  they 
pfobaWy  fB  too     in  attributing  much  of  the  actual  language 
of  the  mt  three  acU  to  Kyd.  K)'d's  next  work  was  in  all  prob- 
abflity  the  tragedy  of  Solimam  and  Perseda,  written  perhaps  in 
iSM  and  licensed  for  the  press  in  1597,  which,  although  anony- 
mous, is  a.-'-i^nc<l  10  him  on  strong  ii'trrnal  cvivlL'ticc  Ky  Mr  Itoas.' 
No  copy  o(  the  first  C'laii.n  has  come  <Io.vn  to  us;  Lui.  it  wjs  re- 
printed, after  Kyd's  death,  in  1599.    In  i!k'  summer  or  autumn 
of  iSQO  Kyd  seems  to  have  givcu  up  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
to  have  entered  the  serv  ice  of  an  unnamed  lord,  who  employed 
a  tnop  of  "  players."   Kyd  was  probably  the  private  secretary 
of  tbia  nobleman,  in  whom  ProCnaor  Boas  sees  Robert  RaddiHe, 
afUfwaidi  fifth  carl  of  Sussex.  Totbtwiieof  theoarilBijdget 
IforftOB  of  Cuafobury)  Kyd  dedicated  In  the  last  year  of  hb  life 
Ki>  tr.iii  Vitior.  of  Gariiicr'i  Corndia  (1594),  to  the  dedication  of 
*v  hich  hu  aliatiitil  hi5  inuials.    Two  prose  works  of  the  dramatist 
have  survived,  a  treatise  on  domestic  economy.  The  Houtehaidtr's 
Philosophy,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Tasso  (1588);  and  a 
sensational  account  of  The  Host  Wicked  and  Secret  ifurdcring  of 
J§kn  Brewer,  CMsmilk  US9»).    His  name  is  written  on  the 
title-page  (A  the  uniqas  Oopy  of  the  last-named  pamphlet  at 
Lasibcth.  but  pfobabjy  aet  by  Ma  hand.  That  asasy  of  Kyd'a 
ptaya  and  poem*  have  been  loet  b  proved  by  the  fact  that  tng- 
laealacxisl,  attributed  to  him,  \\h\ch  arc  found  in  no  surviving 
context.   Towards  the  close  of  hii  life  Kyd  was  brought  into 
r<  l.iiions  wiih  .M.irlowe.   It  would  seem  that  in  1 500,  soon  after 
be  entered  the  scr\  ice  of  this  nobleman,  K>*d  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance. If  he  b  to  be  believed,  he  shrank  at  once  from  Marlowe  as  a 
man  "  intemperate  and  of  a  cruel  heart "  and  "  irreligious."  This, 
however,  was  said  by  Kyd  with  the  rope  round  liis  neck,  and  is 
•OBicclycooMteat  withstood  deal  of  apparent  intimacy  between 
Urn  and  Marlowe.  When,  In  May  1503,  the  "lewd  liheb"  and 
"hlaiphen^ics  "  of  M.-.rK.-.' c  cinv  !,<furr  the  notice  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  KyJ  v.as  iinnit<i;.iiily  .irtc^ttd,  papers  of  hb  having 
been  found  "  skiiliKd  "  with  s<imc  of  .Marlowe's,  who  was  im- 
prisoned a  week  later.    A  visitation  on  Kyd's  papers  was  made 
in  consequence  of  his  having  attached  a  seditious  libel  to  the 
wall  of  the  Dutch  churchyard  in  Austin  Friars.   Of  this  he  was 
bnoMBt,  hot  there  was  found  in  bis  chamber  a  paper  of  "  vile 
betetica)  conceits  dcBytoiE  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Kyd  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  in  BridewdL  He  asserted  that 
bekaew  nothiii;;  of  ihi^  d    '^mcntaodtliedtosh'ft  the  ri''[x>nsi- 
bility  of  it  ufKiii  M.irlowe,  hul  he  was  kept  In  pn  >  n  unld  after 
the  ill  ill)  of  that  pott  (June  i,  151,  ;i.    W  hen  hi-  wis  at  length 
dismis5e<l,  his  patron  refused  to  take  him  back  into  his  service. 
Bel«ainloimerdsatitMtiea,and  lent  Mi>ikrtb»fwi^ef"  bitter 


times  aad  privy  brdkea  paiaiaiis.**  He  must  have  died  late  bi 
1594.  and  on  the  30th  of  December  of  that  year  his  parents  fe> 

nounccd  their  administration  of  the  goods  crftbeirdeccased  son, 
in  a  document  of  great  importance  discovered  by  Professor  Schick. 

The  imrM)ri;in(  (■  of  Kyd,  as  the  pioneer  in  the  wonderful  move- 
ment of  seiul.ir  drama  in  England,  gives  great  interest  to  his 
works,  and  we  arc  now  able  at  last  to  assert  what  many  critics 
have  long  conjectured,  that  he  takes  in  that  movement  the  positioo 
of  a  leader  and  almost  of  an  inventor.  Regarded  from  this  point 
of  view.  Tie  Spamth  Tragedy  b  s  work  of  extraordinary  value; 
since  ft  b  the  earliest  spedmea  of  effective  stage  poetry  exbting 
in  English  literature.  It  had  been  preceded  only  by  the  pageant- 
poems  of  Pcele  and  Lyly,  in  which  all  that  constitutes  in  the 
modem  sense  theatrical  technique  and  cflectivc  construction 
was  entirely  absent.  Tht^c  pifts,  in  which  the  whole  power  of 
1  the  tluatrf  :i4  a  place  of  pc:ui..l  etucriainmcrit  was  to  consist* 
were  supplied  earliest  ani<ing  English  playwrights  to  Kyd,  and 
were  first  exercised  by  him,  so  far  as  wc  can  see.  in  1586.  Tbil^ 
then,  b  a  more  or  less  definite  startingdate  for  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  of  pectaliar  vitue  to  its  bistoiiaas.  Curiously  enough,  Tki 
Spamitk  7rmdEy,  which  was  the  earliest  siage-play  of  the  great 
period,  was abo the  most  popular,  and  held  its  own  right  through 
the  careers  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  KIcicher  It  was 
not  any  shorlcoming  in  its  harrowing  and  exciting  plut,  hul  the 
tarnenci,s  of  its  archaic  versification,  which  probably  In!  in  tOol 
to  its  receiving  "  additions,"  which  have  been  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  critics.  It  is  known  that  Ben  Jonson  was  paid  for 
these  addiliooal  acenca^  but  tbqr  aie  extremely  unlike  all  other 
knowB  wilthiti  of  hill  sad  aevmd  schohHi  have  independently 
conjectured  that  John  Webster  wrote  theoL  01  Kyd  hiaudf  ft 
seems  needful  to  point  out  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  evea 
I'rofe^jor  Co.is  Hxm.-.  to  .-i  .ili.-i  !i f.v  little  diTinite  merit  his  poetry 
has.  lie  i>  impiortJiU,  nut  in  liinifclf,  but  as  a  pioneer.  The 
ijill'jcnrc  01  K\il  nicirkij  on  .ill  the  inimciii.ite  predecessors  of 
i>hakcspcare,  and  the  bold  way  in  which  scctkcs  of  violent  crime 
were  treated  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  appears  to  be  directly 
owing  to  the  eiamplr  of  Kyd's  innovating  genius.  His  rclatioa 
to  JSTsaiiltf  baa  already  been  noted,  and  Tittu  Amdronkiu  presents 
and  exaggerates  ao  many  of  his  characteristics  that  Mr  Sidacy 
Lee  and  others  have  supposed  that  tragedy  to  he  a  work  of  Kyd% 
touched  up  by  Shal^tspcare.  Professor  Bo.is.  however,  brings 
cogent  objections  i-f.  Lin.sl  this  theory,  fout^dinj:  ihem  on  what  he 
considers  the  imitatut  inirriority  of  TU:t<  A'l.ir  "suus  to  The 
Spanish  Tragedy.  1  he  German  critics  have  pushed  too  far  their 
attempt  to  find  indications  of  Kyd's  influence  on  later  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  The  extraordinary  interest  fell  (or  Kyd  in 
Germany  is  exphined  by  the  fact  that  Tke'SpoKuh  Tragedy  was 
long  the  beat  kasmi  «f  sll  Ebariiethaa  playa  abroad.  It  wis 
acted  at  Frankfort  in  tdet,  and  paUIslied  aooa  afterwards  at 
Nuremberg.  It  continued  to  be  a  stock  piece  in  Germany  until 
the  beginning  of  the  iSih  century;  it  was  equally  popular  in 
Holland,  and  potent  in  its  eflecl  upon  Dutch  dramatic  Uterattire. 

Kyd's  worVii  were  first  collected  and  his  life  writti-n  \<v  Prnfe««iar 
F.  S.  Boojv  in  1901.  Of  modern  editions  of  Tkr  .Sjfvi'ii  i'.-  I  'ty  ni  ly 
be  mentioned  that  by  Professor  J.  M.  Manly  in  St-fiimrm  <>/  the 
Fre  Shahtipeattan  Drama,  vol,  ii.  (Boston,  1897),  and  h\  J.  Schick 
in  the  Temple  Dramaltsti  (!»<)«).  See  also  CoriiWw  (ed.  11.  Gasancr. 
1894);  C.  Markachefrel,  T.  Kyd"*  Trattdien  (i«8s):CffMrSafrasfal» 
Tkomat  Kyd  und  sein  Kreu  0  893) ;  G.  O.  FleiKber.  **  BenwrlniageB 
Obrr  Thomas  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy'' (ya&fM*trKMdirJ}>w>KAMi^ 
schule  tu  Dresdtn-Seuiiadl  (itob);  J.  Schick,  "  T.  1^'s  Spaaish 
TruMdy"  ILUtrtrkiamtilm  FctKlamm,  vol  n,  twtli  aad 
R.  Roppd.  liiPr«bs.  ilfMSff.  Ttaftr  (vot  L,  mHh     (E.  O 

KYFFHXUSER.  a  double  line  of  hills  in  Thuringia,  Germany. 
The  northern  part  looks  steeply  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Goldcne  Aue,and  is  crowned  by  two  ruined  castles,  Rothenburg 
(1440  ft.)  OD  the  west,  and  Kyflhauaen  (iS4<  the  cast. 

The  latter,  buih  probably  In  the  lotb  cvmory,  waa  frequently 
the  resilience  of  the  Hohenstaufcn  emperors,  and  was  finally 
desi  royed  i  n  t  hci  61  h  cent  u  ry .  The  existing  ruins  are  those  of  the 
Oberburg  with  its  lower,  and  of  the  Unterburg  with  its  chapel 
The  bill  is  surmounted  by  an  imposing  monument  to  t  he  cmfMrror 
WOUam  I.,  the  equcauiao  sulua  of  tba  coiperar  beiag  41  ft. 
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high  and  the  height  of  the  whole  no  ft.  This  was  erected 
in  iSr;6.  According  to  an  old  and  popular  legend,  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  silt  asleep  beside  a  marble  table  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  his  knights,  awaiting 
the  destined  day  when  he  shall  awaken  and  lead  th*  uaited 
peoples  of  Germany  against  her  enemies,  and  so  inaugunte 
an  era  of  unexampled  glory.  But  G.  Vogt  has  advanced  cogent 
reasons  (see  liisl.  Zeilsckrifl,  xxvi.  131-187)  for  believing 
that  the  real  hero  of  (he  legend  is  the  other  great  Hohen- 
slaufen  emperor,  Frederick  II.,  not  Frederick.  I.  Around 
him  gr.Tilually  cr>-slallizcil  the  hoj^es  of  the  German  peoples, 
and  to  him  they  looked  for  help  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest  need. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  legend  of  a  slumbering  future  deKvCRr 
which  lives  on  in  Gcnnaiqr.  Sinilar  hopes  ding  to  the  nonocy 
of  Chaifemacne.  dec|rinB  in  a  hOI  near  ndcilMni;  to  that  of  the 
Saxon  hero  Widukind.  in  a  hill  in  WcstphaKa;  to  Siegfried,  in  the 
hill  of  Ccroldscck;  and  to  Henry  I  ,  in  a  hill  near  Goslar. 

See  RIchlcr,  Piyi  dfulsihf  Kyffhiiui(ri<ht'fr  (Ei^lcbrn.  lfi;6); 
Lemcke.  Der  deutuhf  Kaisetltaum  un4  der  Kylfhauitr  (Magdcbute, 
l887);and  Fuhrrrdurch  da!  KyffkauitTftbtrit  (Sanccrhauscn.  1891}: 
Baltter,  D<u  Kyfihausattbttit  (RudoUtadt,  1M2);  A.  Fulda.  Du 
JC^jg«towaeg^iigi>ay«en,  itl9t)  land  AaenQlkr.  JCxf AiMcr  *md 

KYNASTON.  EDWARD  (c.  1640-1706),  English  actor,  was 
born  in  London  and  first  appeared  in  Rhodes's  company,  having 
been,  like  Betterton.  a  clerk  in  Rhodes's  book-shop  before  he 
set  up  a  company  in  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane.  Kynaston 
was  probably  the  hut  and  certainly  the  best  of  the  male  actors 
Of  feinale  patts,  for  which  his  penional  beauty  admirably  fitted 
Urn.  His  last  female  part  was  Evadne  in  Tkt  UaWs  Tratedy 
in  1661  with  Killigrew's  company.  In  1665  he  was  playing 
important  male  parts  at  Covent  Garden.  He  joined  Betterton 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  i6g5,  after  which  be  received  less 
imfKJrtant  r61es,  retiring  in  1699.  He  died  in  1706,  and  was 
buried  on  the  iSth  of  January. 

KYNETON,  a  town  of  Dalbou^c  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
on  the  river  Campaspe,  56  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  cf  Mdboume. 
Pop.  (1901),  3a74-  It  is  the  centre  of  a  praepeRNIt  agtktd- 
tiinl  and  pastoral  district.  Important  stock  lalci  and  an 
annual  cnhibition  of  stock  «•  kcM.  Tken  atCi  mwover, 
some  rich  gold  quarts  reefs  In  the  netghbooriMod.  Kynetoa 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  1687  ft.,  and  the  scenery  of  the  district, 
which  includes  some  beautiful  waterfalls,  attracts  visitors  in 
summer. 

KYOSAI.  SHO-FU  (i8ji-i88o),  Japanese  painter,  was  born 
at  K.og,\  in  the  province  of  Shimotsuke,  Japan,  in  1831.  After 
working  for  a  short  time,  as  a  boy,  with  Xnniyoshi,  he  received 
his  artistic  training  in  the  studio  of  RanB  DAhaku,  but  soon 
nbandoned  the  iocmal  tiaditiona  of  bis  faastcr  for  the  greater 
fmedon  of  the  popular  school  During  the  pdhical  ferment 
which  produced  and  tUlowed  the  revduiion  of  1867,  KyAsai 
attained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  caricaturist.  He  was 
three  times  arresteti  .and  impri><ii:c(l  hy  the  authorities  of  the 
shoRunatc.  Soon  after  the  asiuniplioa  uf  cllcctive  jHAstr  by  llic 
n.ik  uio,  a  great  congress  of  painters  and  men  of  Icturs  was  held, 
at  which  Ky6sai  was  present.  He  again  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  new  movement  in  a  caricature,  which  had  a  great  popular 
StICCCSS,  but  also  brought  him  into  the  hands  of  the  police— 
this  tine  of  the  opposite  party.  KyOsai  must  be  considered 
the  latest  anccessoc  of  Uokusai  (of  whom,  however,  he  was 
not  a  pupD),  and  as  the  first  political  caricaturist  of  Japan. 
His  worit-like  Us  Uft-is  somewhat  wild  and  uodiadpliaed, 


and  "occasionally  smacks  of  the  saki  cup."    But  if  be  £d 
not  possess  Hokusai's  dignity,  power  and  leticc.icc,  h<  sw 
Slilutcd  an  exuberant  fancy,  which  always  lcnd>  iniereu 
draughtsmanship  of   very  great   technical   excellence.  U 
addition  to  his  caricatUMS^  KyAsai  painted  a  large  aaBkt 
of  pictures  and  sketdna,  often  dioosing  subjecu  fnm  ik 
folk-lore  of  his  country.   A  fine  collection  of  these  worluii 
preserved  in  the  Britbh  Museum;  and  there  are  also  {ood 
examples  in  the  National  Art  Library  at  South  Kensin|tac 
and  the  Music  Guimet  at  Paris,    .\mong  his  illustrated  bcoi, 
may  be  mentioned  Ychon  T^ka-kr.^c.mi,  Illustrations  of  Hj»L 
(S  vols.,  1870,  &c.);  Kydsiii  Gvaju  (18S0);  Kyowi  Dm^.. 
Kydsai  Raku-gwo;  Kydsai  Riaku-pea;  Kyitai  Manpta 
Kyitai  SmgiM  (i88>) ;  and  Kytui  Gwadat  (1887}.  The  Untr 
is  ilusttaicd  by  hhn  under  the  name  of  Kawaaabe  T&yoU 
and  two  of  its  four  volumes  are  devoted  to  an  acoooat  of  hs 
own  art  and  life.  He  died  in  1889. 

See  Gtlimet  (t.)  and  Regamcy  (F  ).  PromeniiJrs  japonaiits  fPr-; 
1880):  Anderson  (yil.),Cal<ilogue  of  Japcntie  }'aiiUiHc  tn  tkt  S.-i. 
Muitum  (London,  1886):  Mortimer  Mcnpes,  "A  Personal  Vir«  * 
Japanese  Art:  A  Lesson  from  Kydsai,"  Maeoiin*  cj  Art  {\^'- 

(E.  F.  S.  J 

KYRIE  (in  fuil  kyrU  clchon,  or  dicon,  Cr.  KvfM  fXeiww.  r 
Ps  cxxii  3,  M.itt.  XV,  21,  &c.,  mcar,ir.>;  "  Lorrl,  h.ivi-  rr-iTt-v 
the  words  of  petition  used  at  the  beginr^ing  of  the  Mass  .ini  • 
Other  offices  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches.    \t  ': 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  Kyric  is  introdocr« 
into  the  orders  for  Moniing  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  also,  wiu 
an  additional  petittoo,  as  a  rcmoaa  nade  by  the  coigwgwia 
after  the  reading  of  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  ■> 
opening  of  the  Communion  Service.  llMae  lespooses  tx 
usually  sung,  and  the  name  Kyrie  is  thus  also  applied  to  tVr 
musical  setting.    In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  Kyrie  is  *  ! 
said  or  sung  in  the  original  Greek.    "Kyritlle,"  a  shorttrri 
form  of  Kyrie  deison,  h  applied  to  eight-syllabk-d  fuur-lioe  verse 
the  last  line  in  each  verse  being  repeated  as  a  refrain. 

KYRLB,  JOHN  (1637-1724).  "the  Man  of  Ross."  Fi^ 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dymock.  GhwiceBO- 
shire,  on  the  zsnd  of  May  1637.  His  father  was  n  banks 
and  M.P..  and  the  faonly  had  livod  at  Roaa,  in  HwufaidA* 
fbr  many  gcneratiooa.  He  was  educated  at  Ballfol  Coltp^ 
Oxford,  and  having  succeeded  to  the  property  at  1io<s  tsa 
up  his  abode  there.  In  everything  that  conccrnctl  the  welf^s 
of  the  little  town  in  which  he  lived  he  took  a  lively  intrrcs- 
in  the  education  of  the  children,  the  distribution  of  alm^  ' 
improving  .nnd  c-mbcllishing  the  town.  Hcdelighled  in  medu  .ir 
between  those  who  had  quarrelled  and  in  preventing  lawKS. 
He  was  generous  to  the  poor  and  spent  all  he  had  in  guod  wwi4 
He  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air  working  with  ihctabsam4 
on  his  farm.  He  died  on  the  7lh  of  November  17*4,  aad  m 
buried  tn  the  chancel  of  Ross  Church.  His  memory  is  pi\ 
served  by  the  K>Tle  Society,  founded  in  1877.  to  better  !■ 
lot  of  working  fxop!c.  hy  I.iyinR  out  [).irks,  cncouragir^g  hoari 
decoration,  window  p.irdcnlnp  and  Howcr  growing.  Roes  M 
culiui.-ul  t,y  I'ope  in  the  third  MoT^  SfMt  (175*),  aa4  t| 
Colcriilpc  in  an  early  fxx.-m  (1794). 

KYSHTYM.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Pe^ 
56  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Chelyabinsk,  00  a  liver  oC  tke  wm 
name  which  connects  two  lakes.  Pop.  (1897),  ta,l3t.  Ik 
official  name  is  Verkhne-Kysbtynsltty-ZiaVDd.or  Upper  Kyde«i 
Works,  to  distinguish  ft  from  the  Lower  (Niahne)  ILyikgi 
Woriu,  situated  two  mQes  lower  down  tiae  sane  tivcr. 


£ia>  or  FinxEKTU  voluue 


ruNTTn  rv  I  >  DOMweuLrT  •  iota  coKrunr,  oik-aco.  n:i  '^v^rt^*nnr^  oaSt 
J.  (.  i«fui  comrttn,  Mw  ma,  «■>  a.  a.  pmoaaxMt  m  nam  vMUAm.  cooiMb 
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